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A. 


A BUTILONS, 173, 305, 332, 364, 510 
and Salvias, 194 
cutting back, 82 
for the flower garden. 545 
propagating, 351, 599 
treatment of, 169 
Acacia not blooming, 152 
the Row, 98 
Acacias, 173 

and Grevilleas, 133 
Cape, 199 

for the flower garden, 565 
for winter, 576 
losing their leaves, 95 
propagating, 599 
treatment of, 159 
Acanthuses, 534 
Achimenes, 77, 425, 578 
and Gloxinias, 257 
and Tuberoses, 556 
late, 28 

Agapanthus, 532 
Agathsea coelestis, 524, 531 
Air for plauts, 436 
Allamanda grandifiora, 194 
Allosorua crispus, 183 
Allotment gardening, 298, 3C6 
Alpines, planting, 278 
Althiea rosea, 198 
Amarantus, Globe, 411 
Amaryllises, 77 
culture of, 134 
Amateurs, hints to, 333 
Amazon Lily in the greenhouse, S6 
■American blight, the, 95, 271, 291, 298 
o. oil, 320 

•American Cowslips, 199 
American Waterwced, 15 
'Atnmobium alatum, 26 
Ammonia and greenfly, 202 
for plants, 130 
sulphate of, 70 

Ampelopsis Veitchi 141, 290, 363 
‘Amygdalus persica ft.-pi.. 87 
'Anacnaris Alsinastrum, 15 
Andalusian fowls, 72 
Andromeda flo»ibunda. 270 
•Anemone fulgens, 91,296 
Anemone fulgens in winter, 576 
Anemone japonica in the greenhouse, 

roots, dividing, 184 
White Japau, 1 
Anemones, 140, 378, 582 

and Ranunculuses, 176, 201 
and Tulips, 203 
failing, 130 
in winter, 534 


Anemones, notes on, 51 
planting, 546 
tea, 490 
soil lor, 175 

* Anemones, wild, in the south of France, 
43 

# Annual, a showy, 278 
Annuals. Chrysanthemums as, 589 
for autumn sowing, 314 
for beds, 3 
for bedding, 301 
for bouquets, 3.13 
for carpet bedding, 566 
for spring, 254, 302 
for the greenhouse, 242 
for window boxes, 374 
greenhouse, for spring, 289 
hardy, 314, 519, 6 7 
in pots, 163 
pinching back, 129 
planting, 62 
rai k-g tender, 86 
sowing, 64, 145 
thinning, 121, 140 
transplanting, 88 
varieties of hardy,5S8 
Antheric.im Liliagi, 147 
Antirrhinum, the, 217 
Antirrhinums from seed, 60, 205 
Ants in borders, 83 
in gardens, 465 

in greenhouses, 70, 82, 511, 549 
in houses, 442, 453, 489 
in pots, 154 
in plants, 442, 453, 478 
in Gooseberry trees, 176 
nests, 313 

nests in gardens, 437 
to destroy, 195 
Aphelexis, culture of, 159 
‘ Aphis or black fly, 30 
‘Aphis amygdali, 30 
Aphis and thrips, 490 
Apht3 in Cineraria blooms, 70 
the black, 604 
Aphides, 195 

Aphides and Peaches, 137 
Apple, the, 885 

culture, notes on, 313 
the, in Kent. 220 
Ribstou Pippin, 140 
Stone’s or Loddiugton, 330 
App.e farming, 343 
Apple orchards, 493 
Apple tree not fruiting, 201 
Apple trees, blight on, 258 
bug on, 79 

canker In, 131, 189. 201, 582 
cropping young, 248 
dwarf, 363 
espalier, 410 
in pots, 438 
on clay soil, 411 


in woods and shrubberies, 

J ‘‘ p,n,4ft bigitized by 


43^-—^ pnmlog, 

Go gfc 


priming, 521 

■pMiping>newly planted, 488 


Apple trees, pruning dwarf, 522 
renovating neglected, 670 
staking, 459 
standard, 521 
training, 344 

treatment of, after planting, 459 
Apples and Pears, gathering, 317, 353 
Apricots, tbiuniDg, 164 
treatment of, 285 
Aquaria, 467, 491, 503, 515, 538 
diseased tlsh in, 108,120 
management of, 480, 574, 612 
notes on, 550 

snails in, 383, 432, 455, 479, 527 
tritons in, 443 

Aquarium, cleansing water In, 96 
the marine, 623 
Aquatic plants, 92 
Aquilegia ohrysantha, 207 
Aqiulegias from seed, 205 
hybrid, 414 
Arabis, the, 130 
alhida, 301 
the dwarf, 128 
Aralia isieboldi, 448, 544 
Aralias, 63, 578, 601 
pottiug, 620 
propagating, 441 
Araucaria imbricata, 308 
Ardisias, 115 

Aristolochia Sipho, 147, 431 
Arrowroot pudding, boiltd, 144 
Artemisia argentea, 43 
Artichoke, culture of the Jerusalem, 571 
Artichokes, Globe, 165 
‘Arum Lily, 66 
Arum Lilies, 88, 209, 436, 172 
in the flower garden, 51 
resting, 618 
turning brown, 130 
Arums not blooming, 544 
* At undo cmspicua, 55 
Arundos, 607 

Ashberries, preserving, 345 
Ashes for covering seeds, 34 
in the garden, 313 
Asparagus, 185, 222, 414 
and its culture, 18 
bug on, 286 
deteriorating, 344 
failing, 344 
forced, 448 
forcing, 559 
for market, 583 
how to grow, 6.8 
mulching, 449 
planting, 608 

Asparagus plumosus, propagation of, 
531 

Asparagus, to raise young plants r f, 608 
Asparagus beds, dressing, 595 
Asparagus beds, salting, 93 
trimming, 41 
Asphalte for walks, 225 
Aspidistra lurida, 118 


Aspidistras, 133 
dividing, 256, 268 
‘Aster Giant Emperor, 139 
Stoke’s, 278 
‘Aster Victoria, 139 
Asters, 185 

Asters and Zinnias, 138 
Asters failing, 266 
from seed, 205 
insects in, 27S 
planting, 145 
quilled, 147 
Aubrietias, 301 

Aucubas and Box, propagating, 588 
and Hollies, clipping, 286 
and Sol&nums, 388 
berries on, 31 
berry-bearing 111 
clipping, 274 
from seed, 87 
grafting, 38 
propagating, 6'j1 
Auricula blooms failing, 176 
Auricula growers in S«otland. 406 
Auricula, history and culture of the 
177, 188 

Auricula, our first, 177 
Auriculas, 136, 233, 320, 567 
alpine,13 

culture of alpine, 175 
from seed, 62 
in Lancashire, 177 
notes on, 126 
sowing alpine, 128 
wintering, 402 
Autumn flowers, 325 
‘Aviary, a portable, 251 
birds for, 263 
building outdoor, 132 
canaries in out loor, 455 
heating an, 192, 311 
how to build and stock a, 251 
Aviaries, outdoor, 84 
Azalea losing its leaves, 33 
not flowering, -31 

Azaleas, 88, 13b, 196, 328, 450, 473, 541 
after flowering. 28, 68, 77 
Azaleas and Camellias, 134 148. 530 
dropping their buds, 69, 87 
not blooming, 387 
repotting, 290 
Azaleas and Ericas, 100 
Azaleas and Rhododendrons, 556 
Azaleas, cultural notes on, 53 
failing, 472 
hardy, 111 
Indian, 319 
loring their leaves. 16 
manure for, 119, 162 
manuring, 170 
not blooming, 618 
propagating, 592 
training. 151 

treatment or, while In bloom, 112 

watering, ilq| from 
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* T>A13AM, hardy, !7 
JD Balaama in cold frame, 577 
in the jpen air, 26 
late, 292 

Bamboos and Camellias, ill 
Banks, plants for, 164 

plants for shady, 801, 898 
Bantam fowls, 871,467 
Barrel for water, cleaning iron, 609 
Barrels, cleaning, 119 
Basil, 117 
Basket plants, 440 
Baskets, hanging, 576 
plants for, 133 
wooden, 100 
•Bay, the Sweet, 196 
Beans among Potatoes, 606 
Beans and Peas, 136 
Beans and Tomatoes, 829 
Beans, Broad, 609 
cult are of Broad. 669 
culture of French or dwarf, 117 
eaten by slugs, 280 
French, 201, 202 
Haricot, 136 

how to oook French, 261 
how to cook Haricot, 448 
insects in Kidney, 172 
Kidney, forced, 448 

£ reserving Runner, 204 
turner, a second year, 572 
sowing Broad, 5 
sowing French, 68 
Bear's Breeches, 534 
Bedding, herbaceous, 110 
Bedding plant, a whits, 141 
Bedding plants, 101, 196, 269, 339, 608, 
641 

in succession, 325 
propagating, 280, 391 
Beds and borders, 519 
Beds and borders of hardy plants, 474 
Beds and borders, planting, 62 
Beds, hardy flowers for, 849 
making flower, 484 
of flowers, permanent, 816 
of hardy flowers, 414 
place for, in town gardens, 484 
plants for shady, 380, 892 
round a house, 898 
Beech tree, pieserving, 874 
Bee hives, 167 
Bee hives aud earwigs, 386 
Bee hives, form of, 180 
•Bee hives, stands for, 86 
Bee houses, 263 
Bee keeping. 300 

commencing, 204,268 
improvement in, 86 
modern, 192 

Bee veil, 168,192, 227, 288 
Bees, answers to queries on, 167 
answers on, 276 
artificial pollen for, 622 
artificial swarming of, 214 
commencing to keep, 187 
driving, 214 
early swarms of, 60 
enlargemenc of brood nest, 622 
feeding, 60, 275 
floor boards, 622 
flowers for, 371 
fumigating, 289 
hiving,12o 
keeping, 132 
law relating to, 288 
limiting swarms of, 167 
limiting weak stocks of, 60 
moving. 182, 167, 263, 283. 800, 465 
notes about, 60, 84, 96,108 
not working, 283 
pasturage for, 371 
procuring the first swarm of, 180 
putting in new hives, 276 
putting supers on swanns of, 167 
removing supers, 167 
returning swarms of, 239 
robber, 347 

seasonable notes on, 120,847, 622 
sectionable supers for, 278 
shading, 167 
spring feediDg, 682 
stocking frame hive with, 869 
stocks of, 847 
supering, 180, 214 
swarming, 120,180 
swarming twice in one year, 260 
wintering, 180, 482 
Beet, 866 
to cook, 688 

Beet and Carrots, lifting, 414 
sowing, 41 
Beetles, 442 
in garden, 1 *131 
to kill, 417 

Begonia blooms failing, 88S 
Begonia Dregei, 668 
Frcobeli, 472 

fuchsioides, for pOlsrf, 429 
lnsipnls, 76.630 
manicata, 488 
octopetala, 459 
Pearcei, 530 
Begonia seed, 862 

seed saving, 441, 462 
Begonia WeltoniensU, 181, 601, 690 
Begonias, 441, 452, 620 

and their classification, 692,600 
at Forest Hill, 232 
double and single, 232 
lor beds and borders, 26 
for floral decorations, 600 
for flower bedsj*7P 
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Begonias for windows, 107 
from leaf cuttings, 284, 286 
from leaves, 472 | 

in frames, 476 
losing their leaves, 76 
notes on tuberous, 289 
planting out, 475 
propagating, 256, 592,600 
soil for, 179,19J 
sowing, 475 

tuberous, 64, 209, 306, 826, 887, 666 
watering overhead, 178 
winter flowering, 449 
•Begonias, winter flowering, 488 
Berberls Darwini, 88 
Bsrberls seeds, sowing, 869 
Berry-bearing shrubs, 606 
Beverages, summer, 264 
Biennials and perennials, 222,244 
Biennials, sowing, 280 
Bignonia grandiflora, 92 
and sanguinea, 402 
•Biota orientalis sores, 486 
Birdlime, 288 
Birds, 491, 60S, 675 
Birds and Crocuses. 180 
Birds and fruit buds, 686 
Birds and frnlts, 288 
Birds and Primroses, 646,664 
Birds, a plea for, 14 
books on, 688 
cleaning, 686 
feather picking, 182 
for aviary, 263 
love. 48, 72, 585, 697 
scaring, 68 

scaring from seedbeds, 108 
seasonable notes on, 192 
Bird scarer, 39 

Bird scare, s simple and effective, 100 
Bird seed, growing, 609 
•Blackberry, cut-leaved, 489 
Blackberries, 404 
American, 478, 48§ 
culture of, 410, 422, 489 
•Black fly or aphis, 80 
Black Hamburg fowls, 608 
•Bladder nut, the common, 473 
Blanc mange, 168 
American, 12 
Blignt, a cure for, 22 
American, 95, 298 
•Blight, the American, 291 
American v. oil, 320 
exterminating, 421 
on Apple trees, 258 
•Bluebell spreading, 379 
Boiler explosions, kitchen, 585 
Boiler for greenhouse, 82 
Boilers, heating power of saddle, 22, 89 
Bone dust, 286 
making, 845 

Bone manure for Potatoes, 82 
Borage, 117 

Border, flower, ln kitchen garden, 506, 
617 

a mixed, 802 
planting a, 146 
the mixed. 849 
Borders and beds, 610 
Borders, description of flower, 897 
digging mixed, 881, 891 
early, 81 

flowers for north, 383 
in greenhouses, 180 
ribbon, 119 
west, 398 

Bougainvillea glabra, 482 
in greenhouses, 362 
Boundary wall, 596 
Bouquets, annuals for, 3,13 
blue flowers for, 390, 416 
bntton-hole, 180 
hardy flowers for, 175 
•Bouquets, home-made, 495 
water, 161 

•Bouvardla, Alfred Neuner, 267 
jasminiflora, 624 
Bouvardlas, 332, 644 
after flowering, 610 
and their culture, 44 
double, 267 
dying, 159, 224 
fly on, 637 
in greenhouses, 87 
in summer, 160 
in the open air, 361 
potting, 361 

propagating, 28, 692, 600 
varieties of, 361 

Bowling green, how to make a, 105 
Box and Aucubas, propagating, 588 
Box edging, laying, 614 
Box edging, 625 
Box, propagating, 601 
Brahma chickens, 192 
Brahmas, 573 
light, 538 
Bread, brown, 288 
Bread pudding, boiled, 132 
Brier, hedges of Sweet, 892 
Briers for budding, 564 
Briers for budding, and Brier seed, 610 
Briers, Sweet, 254 
Brier stocks for Boses, 422 
Brier stocks, seedling, 561 
Broad Beans, 609 
Broccoli and Cauliflower, 172, 401 
Broccoli and Cauliflower in winter, 868 
Broccoli and its culture, 19 
autnmn and winter, 56 
going to leaf, 131 
heeling in, 461 
large, 82 
layering, 8SS 

planting, winter and spring, 161 


Broccoli seed saving, 82 
sowing. 6 

Veltch's Protecting, 647 
Browallla elata, 580, 641 
Browalllas, thinning oat, 8£ 
Brugmansias, 88 

Brussels Sprouts, 148.171, 442, 449, 465 
Brussels Sprouts, clubbing, 81 
gathering, 429 
sowing, 864 
topping, 559 
Babble and squeak, 12 
Bnddleia globosa, 61 
Budgerigars, 467 
Budgerigars and parrakeets, 48 
Bulbs, 801, 486 

after flowering, 809 
Bulbs and hardy plants, 619 
Bulbs and paraffin, 178 
Bulbs and tubers moving, 78 
Bulbs, Cape, 106,278, 412 
early flowering, 266 
for bedding, 301 
for Christmas, 411 
forcing, 318 
for spring, 878 
for winter, 331 
in front garden, 146,200 
in windows, 374 
last year’s, 350 
liquid manure for, 478 
planting, 388,400 
repotting, 387 
spring-flowering, 292 
starting. 601 
taking up, 142 
Bulbous plants, 474 
Bulbous plants, winter-flowering, 463 
Burnet, 117 
Bush fruits, 197. 586 
Bush fruits in Kent, 220 , 
•Buttercups, double, 476 
•Bntterfly flowers, 255 
Butterfly plants, 58SJ 


C ABBAGE beds, old,260 
Caboage, early, 179 
for autumn planting, 234 
how to pickle, 96 
pickled red, 383, 407 
Cabbage seed, saving, 179 
Cabbage sprouts, 56 
Cabbage v. slugs and snails, 165 
Cabbages and Cauliflowers destroyed, 
105 

Cabbages, autumn-planted, 259 
caterpillars in, 190,208, 226 
club u, 237 
early, 172 

early spring, 8,190,153 
for next spring, 166 
good, 212 

hints on cutting, 185 
in Cape Colony, 131 
land for, 190 
not hearting, 460 
planting, 329, 377, 380,893 
planting for spring, 285 
Cabbages, slugs and snails on, 178 
Cabbages, saving, 185 
Cactus cuttings, white, 213 
Cactus not opening its buds, 290 
^Cactus, the American hardy, 230 
Cacti, culture of, 181, 213 
for windows, 277 
treatment of, 57, 95 
Caladioms, 77, 425, 566 
colour in, 130,134 
culture of, 32 

•Calceolaria, a well-grown, 115 
•Calceolaria Cloth of Gold, 283 
Calceolarias, 532 

Calceolarias and Cinerarias, 464, 472,544 
Calceolarias, culture of herbaceous, 114 
dying, 207,217, 230 
from seed, 554 
greenhouse, 248, 266 
herbaceous. 64, 283, 328, 461, 525 
in windows, 591 
propagating, 338,342, 376 
wintering, 446 
wintering herbaceous, 887 
Calico, waterproofing, 180 
•Calla sothlopica, 06 
Callas in the flower garden, 61 
Cailiopeis, 315 

Camellia, culture of the, 181 
Camellias, 77, 88, 305, 832, 389, 478,619, 
641 

after flowering, 52 
Camellias and Azaleas, 184,148, 690 
dropping their buds, 69, 87 
not blooming, 387 
repotting, 290 

Camellias and Bamboos, 111 
Camellias, culture of, 16, 610, 643 
cntting, 34 

dropping their leaves, 224, 681, 656 
failing, 624 
hardy, 181 

hints on planting, 46 
in pots. 498 
in windows, 86 
losing their buds, 618 
manuring, 170 
not blooming, 83,472,601 
out of doors, 18, 61, 63, 391 
planted out, 498 
planting, 452 


Camellias, pruning. 256, 288 
propagating and pruning, 159 
soot water for, 400 
•Camastla esculents, 176 
Camssaias, the, 175 
Campanula earpatica on walls, 134 
double white, 90, 546 
hederaoea, 265 
perticifolla tl-pl., 141 
persiclfolia alba fL-pl., 90 
pyramidal is, 400 
the Chimney, 326 
Canada, vegetables in, 398 
Canary losing its feathers, 47, 251, 264 
moulting, 674 
unhealthy, 12, 263, 480 
without feathers, 585,612 
Canaries, asthma in, 503,627 
breeding, 239, 263, 322, 836, 847 
breeding Belgian, 251 
feeding young, 239 
in fernery, 697, 612 
in outdoor aviary, 443, 466 
treatment of, 72 
Candle plant, the, 94 
•Candytuft Giant Rocket Snowflake, 49 
Candytufts, perennial, 468 
Canker in Apple trees, 181,188, 201, SI 
Canker in the month of fowls, 822 
Canna floribunda, 681 
Cannss, 61 

Canterbury Bella, 140, 280 
•Canterbury Bells, improved, 367 
Cape bulbs, 278 
Card amine, the, 73 
Cardamlne pratensii fl.-pL, 50 
Cardoons and Shallots, 68,68 
Carnation blooms splitting, 302 
Carnation, how to grow the, 110 
Mary Morris, 800 
swindle, 351 
Carnations, 365 

all the year round, 206 
Carnations aBd Plcotees, 231, 248, 32 
852 

Carnations and Piooteea in beds, 42 
in pots, 304 
potting, 389 
propagating, 254 
Carnations and Finks, 802 
Carnations and Roses, 200 
Carnations and wlreworms, 180 
Carnations and Zinnias, raising, 4 
Carnations, border, 140 
for show, 206 
from seed, 266, 802 
•Carnations, group of Clove, 403 
in windows, 253, 270 
perpetual flowering, 351,416 
raising from seed, 110 
soil for, 879 
tree or perpetual, 566 
tree for winter, 16 
withering, 338 

Carpet bedding, plants for, 27 
Carp losing their fins, 431 
Carrots, 136 

Carrots and Beetroots, lifting, 414 
Carrots and Beet, sowing, 41 
Carrots and Radishes, crops of, 559 
Carrots and Turnips, 174. 401 
Carrots for exhibition, 609 
Carrots, late sown Horn, 243 
maggots in, 3C9 
Short Horn, 68 
sowing, 260 

Castor-oil plant as a fly killer, 289 
Castor-oil plants, culture of, 26 
Catchfly, double, 147 
Catchfly, dwarf, 205 
•Catchfly, single-flowered, 147 
CatchfUes, annual, 147 
Caterpillars, the Gooseberry, 426 
Caterpillars and fruit trees, 453 
attacking Auriculas, 601 
Gooseberry, 112, 540 
in Cabbages, 190, 203, 226 
on Apple trees, 34 
on Gooseberry bushes, 81 
Cats and mice tn gardens, 66 
Cats in gardens. 89,106, 123,142. 203 
Cauliflower ana Broccoli, 172, 401 
Cauliflower and Broccoli in winter, 86 
Cauliflower and Lettuce, 448 
Canliflower running to seed, 329 
Cauliflower seed, sowing, 572 
Cauliflowers, 329. 696 
Cauliflowers ana Cabbages destroyed 
105 

Cauliflowers and Lettuces, sowing, 547 
Cauliflowers, autnmn, 413 
early, 165 
for show, 31 
when to sow, 272 

Ceanothns Gloire de Versailles, 338 
Ceanothns, hardy, 142 
Celery, 174,186, 234 
between Peas, 584 
bone manure for, 135,164 
culture, 429 
early, 137 

earthing np, 285, 298, 844 
for winter use, 429 
late, 401 
on wet soil, 93 
piped, 430 
planting, 161 
raising, 20 
raising early, 694 
slugs and worms in, 40 
watering, 129 
Celery fly, the, 224, 276 
Celosia Hnttoni, culture of, 231 
Celoslas, 332 
sowing, 77 
Cement, floral, 466 
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< entaureas from seed, 568 
Cerastium tomentosum, 104 
Cerastiums, propagating, 266 
*Cerasus vulgaris flore-pleno, 81 
Ccrasus Warereri, 888 
Cesspool water, uses of, 212, 383 
Chalky soil, plants for, 258 
Charcoal and wood ashes, 34 
Cheese, Gorgonzola, 612 
Cherry gathering in Kent, 248 
cherry orchards, 330 
Cherries, 174 
bush, 316 
Christmas, 404 

‘Cherries, double-flowered, 31 
in Kent, 220 
Kentish, 330 
Morello, as bushes, 104 
on north walls, 164 
Cherry trees, blight on, 176 
Cherry trees in pots, 92 
Chervil, 117 

* Chervil, how to grow, 166 
•Chestnuts, Double Horse, 18 
Chestnut tree, decaying, 478 
Chicken, bald, 335 
Chicken food, 120 
Chickens, 479 

Andalusian, 263 
dead in shell, 263 
deformed, 383 
dying. 204 
early hatching, 59 
hatching, 83, 336 
rearing, 108 
Chicory, il7 
Chimney, damp in, 10 
Chionodoxa Luchins, 417 
Chives, 117 
Chorozema, the, 33 
Christmas Cherries, 464 
Christmas, flowers at, 387 
Christmas Roses, 430, 446, 507 
‘Christmas Roses, group of, 507 
seed of, 184 
seeds of, 200 

Chrysanthemum cuttings, 64 
Chrysanthemum flowers not colouring, 
577 

Chrysanthemum frutesoens, 461 
'Chrysanthemum inodorum plenisii- 
mum, 183 

Chrysanthemums, 101,208, 257,331,379, 
450, 496, 602 

after flowering. 474, 510, 624, 643 

as annuals, 589 

culture of outdoor, 18 

dividing roots of, 488 

double annual, 183 

dwarf, 476, 497,566 

dwarfing, 511, 624, 538 

early flowering, 552 

feeding, 425 

for market, 139, 581 

for show, 193, 602 

hardy, 518 

incurved, 524 

in November, 451 

in pots, 339 

Japanese, 570 

large, 524, 531,544 

•Chrysanthemums, laige-fiowered, 556 
notea on, 126, 463 
outdoor, 128, 538, 653 
Pompone, 499, 589 
Pom pone, in small pots, 9 
potting, 112, 184, 861 
propagating, 482, 610 
red apider on, 890 
■how, 498 
striking, 471 
thinning, 400 
transplanting, 485 
varieties of, 592 

varieties of, for outdoor culture, 13 
wall, 634 
watering, 292, 883 
Church decoration, 837 
Chutnee, Bengal, 467 
Indian, 480 

Cider turning sour, 612 
‘Cineraria, a well-grown, 67 
Cineraria bloom, aphis on, 70 
'Cineraria hybrids plena, 351 
Cinerarias, 364, 461, 632 
cinerarias and Calceolarias, 464,472,544 
Cinerarias and Primulas, 64, 173, 317, 
440 

Cinerarias, brown spots on, 537 
‘Cinerarias, double, 851 
drooping, 600, 620 
hints on. 2 
how to grow, 66 
Insects in, 34 
large, 76 
old plants of, 429 
propagating, 76 
raising, 618 

seedling v. named kinds, 1S1 
spots on, 525 
treatment of, 54 
Cistern flowing over, 489, 514 
Ciatus laurifolius, 61 
*Clarkia elegans, 62, 63 
Clarkias, growing, 62 
Clary, 117 

Clay soil, improving, 893 
Clay soil, lime for, 478 
Clematis and Soy, 140 
Clematis and Roses, 147 
Clematis coccinea, 160 
eaten by snails, 176,190 
for midlands, 391 
intUvisa, propagating, 68 
in the Midlands, 414 
Jackm&ni, propagating, 183, 
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Clematis Jackmani, pruning, 459 
lanuginosa, 146 

lanuginosa, flowering early, 133 
pruning, 129 
training, 126 
Viticella, 266 

Viticella rubra grand!flora, 326 
Clematises and other climbers, 258 
Clematises and Wistarias, 141 
Clematises for bedding, 615, 616 
pruning, 580 
Bpring blooming, 74 
training, 112 
Clerodendrons, 233 
CUanthus, the, 74 
•Clianthus Dampicrl, 151 
Climber for fernery, 33 
Climber for London conservatory, 83 
Climbers, 136, 233, 541 

a few good greenhouse, 402 
Climbers and Roses, 602 
Oiimben, fastening to walls, 152 
for balcony, 107 
for fences, 399 
for greenhouse walls, 33 
for London gardens, 391 
for porches, 141 
for trellis, 217, 231 
for villas, 506 
for walls, 89, 286 
for west aspect, 95 
greenhouse, 100, 152, 292 
not flowering, 142 
pruning, <fec., 124 
pruning greenhouse, 17 
training, 64 
with Sweet Peas, 3 
Climbing plants, 65,196, 280, 364 
Climbing plants, training, 4 
Clove Pink, the, 147 
Clove, the old Crimson, 266 
Clubbing of Currant buds, 104 
Club Moss, 576 
Coal ashes, rise of, 137 
•Cobica scandens, 362, 600 
not flowering, 351 
variegata, 242 
Cockroaches, 309 

Cockroaches and crickets, destroying, 

45 

•Cockscombs, culture of Feathery, 231 
Cocoanut fibre, 130 
in gardens, 614, 537 
Col cannon, 72 
Coleus, culture of, 233 
•Coleus, type of modern, 159 
Colenses, 169, 292 

Coleuses and Fuchsias for show, 233 
Coleuses from seed, 352 
how to grow, 268 
in winter, 352 
propagating, 7G 
Colewort, Rosette, 273 
Colour in the garden, 1 
Colours, combinations of, 349 
Columbines, 378 
from seed, 2C. r . 
hybrid, 414 

Comfrey, golden variegated, 183 
Conferva on greenhouse floor, 615 
Conifers and other trees, 541 
dwarf, for pots, 485 
for seaside, 546 
Conservatory, 540 
bloom in the, 112 
piping for, 344 
work in the, 256 
Coprosma, 133 
'Coral flower, the, 451, 665 
Coreopsis lanceolata, 296 
Cork bark, uses of, 262 
Corn salad, 20 

Coronllla glauca out-of-doors, 446 
Coronlllas and Deutzias, 16, 33 
Correas for autumn flowering, 530 
Cotoneaster Simons!, 437, 646 
Cotoneasters, 297 
Cottage gardens, 385 
Cottage porch, the, 47 
Cottager’s Kale, 92 
•Country house and garden, 259 
•Country house and garden, 623 
•Cowslip, Himalayan, 589 
•Cowslips, American, 199 
Crataegus Pyracantha crenata, 51 
Creels, 515, 527 
Creepers, 233, 617 
for baskets, 613 
for shady trellis, 176 
Creeping Jenny, 85 
Cricket ground, improving, 345 
on clay, 34 

Crickets and cockroaches, destroying, 
45 

Crocuses after blooming, 2,145 
and birds, 130 
eaten, 62, 91 
on lawns, 73,128 
planting. 27,181,176 
planting and treatment of, 44 
taking up, 10 

•Crocuses, varieties of, 350 
Cropping a garden, 445 
a new garden, 70 
notes on, 297 

Crops, profitable, for cool greenhouses, 


Cucumber a la p .ulette, 606 
Cucumber and Marrow seed, 285 
Cucumber cookery, 606 
Cucumber, culture of the, 512,536, 547, 
559,605, 610, 623 
in pits and frames, 605 
culture in the open air, 605, 624 
culture on manure heaps, 606 
fried, 6C6 
pickles, 600 
salad, 606 

training and pruning the, 559 
Cucumber frame, emmets in, 249 
Cucumbers, 136, 174,186, 222 
autumn, 353 
bed for, 142,154 
bottom heat for, 621 
culture of, 129 
damping off, 201, 213 
deformed, 571 
early, 537, 621 
fertilising, 189 
flagging, 344 
for exhibition, 660 
for seed, 560 
for show, 154 
for summer, 79 

gathering and intercropping, 624 

hotbeds for, 18, 31. 53 

how grown for market, 606 

in frames, 202, 293 

in greenhouse, 34 

insects and diseases in, 628 

liquid manure for, 181 

overcropping, 66 

red spider on, 58, 70 

renovating, 560 

ridge, 93 

rooting at the joint, 583 
rottiDg off, 449 
soil and manure for, 560 
sowing, 6, 329, 542 
summer, 547 
thinning, 113 

to keep for winter use, 606 
top-dressing, 560 
training, Ac., 53 
varieties of, 624 
watering, 605 
when to cut, 237 
winter, 281, 547 
without fire heat, 548 
Cupressus Lawsoniana, 393 
Currant, Black Naples, 104 
Currant buds clubbing, 106,176 
Currant bushes, 330 

and Gooseberry trees, pruning, 354 
and Gooseberry trees, standard, 354 
bushes, dividing Black, 373 
bushes, green fly on, 176 
bushes, summer pinching, 164 
bushes, thinning, 354 
losing their buds, 21 
summer pruning, 258 
trees, moving, 411 
trees, summer pruning, 176 
Currant, the Victoria Red, 176 
Currsnts and Gooseberries, 42 L 
late, 354 

Currants, keeping Red, 330 
on north walls, 316 
to dry, 288 

Cuttings, striking, 616 
Cyclamen, culture of the Persian, 470 
Cyclamen, seed sowing, 232 
Cyclamens, 292, 339, 888, 452, 632, 544, 
590 

after flowering, 77, 169, 182 
culture of, 126 
from seed. 524, 543 
'Cyclamens, hardy, under trees, 552 
not flowering, 472 
Persian, 303 
sowing, 256 
watering, 452 
young, 194, 256, 268, 304 
Cyperus alternlfollus, 577 
Cypripedtum Calceolus, 615 
Cytlsus, propagating the, 232 
raoemosus, 289 


D. 


D AOTYLIS glomerata elegantisslma, 

326 

•Daffodil, the Poet’s, 111 
•Daffodil*, the Peerless,' double and 
single, 126 
not opening, 616 
Dahlia cuttings, 561,566 
Dahlia root-, lifting and storing, 399 
Dahlias, 78,136, 257, 828, 165, 376, 425, 
620 

best single, 436 

•Dahlias, bouquet or Pompono, 535 
early planted, 265 
for exhibition, 27 
for show, 615 
in pots, 476 
Pompone, 392, 552 
potting, 126 
propagating, 17, 380 
roots of, 436 

single, 326, 424, 634, 515 
sowing single, 391 
staking, 265 
thinning, 352 
wintering, 457 
Daisies and Primroses, 197 
degenerating, 62,70, 231 
double, 126 

on lawns, 70, VR9, flsi, 473, 502 


Daisies Paris, 170, 182, 202. 3c9, 461 
propagating, 129 
Daisies, viriegated, 201, 644 
Daisy rake, uses of the, 203 
Damsons, planting, 459 
pruning, 438 
Dandelion tea, 132 
wine, 84 

Dandelions, stewed, 60 
Daphne indlca, 194 
Daphnes after flowering, 23 
Date pudding, 288 
Datura for smoking, 327 
Datura Metel, 141 
Decorations, Christmas, 505 
Delphiniums, 126, 234, 24a 
annual, 103 
front seed, 205 
staking, 52 

DesfontaiQea spinosa, 33 
Designs of gardens for show, 130 
Deutzia crenata II.-pi., 258 
gracilis, 125 
gracilis in pots, 193 
gracilis, pruning, 210 
Deutzias, 101,332 
after flowering, 86 
and Coronillas, 16, 38 
culture of, 68, 6S 
on grass, 91 
propagating, 224,692 
•Dianthus barbatus raagnifleus, 2G6 
Dianthuses. 205, 244 
Dlelytra eximia, 74 
spectabilis, 26 
Dielytras, propagating, 278 
Digging mixed borders, 381, 391 
Digging shrubberies, 646 
Dig, how to, 26S 
Dill, 117 
Dioamas, 100 

Diplacus aurantiacus, 381, 387 
•Dlsa grandiflora, 643 
•Dodecatheon Meadia, 199 
Dodecatlieons, 199 
Dogs trespassing, 548, 684 
Dominiques, 47, 550 
Doroiiicums, 62 
Doves feeding, 192 
turtle, 144 

Dractcnas, 83, 133, 425 
propagating, 575 
Draining a flower bed, 231 
gardens, 225 
pots, 250, 311 
Drains, law respecting, 33 
Drip In greenhouse, 549 
Dropwort, the, 147 
•Dropwort, double, 218 
Dry rot, 526 
Ducks, 263, 347 

breeding for profit, 155 
eggs, 37,167 
late in laying, 47 
Muscovy, 72,183 
Pekin, 47 

•Duke’s garden, a, 623 
Dutch hoes, 142 
•Dutchman’s Pipe, 484 
Dwarf plants, 366 


E. 


E arthworms, eio 

Earwigs and bee hives, 835 
Earwigs, how to kill, 276 
on scarlet Runners, 213 
Echeverla retusa for winter, 82 
Echeverias, wintering, 442,447, 453, 453 
489, 518 

•Edelweiss, the, 446 
from seed, 43 
Edging plants, 615 
hardy, 351 
Edging, box, 525 
for beds, 28 
for gardens, 91 
planting, 378 
Eggs, 562 

hedgehog eating, 871 
in winter, 35 
size of, 204 

to preserve, 108,156, 168 
with their shells, 47 
Elteagnuses, 409 
Alder wine, 300 

Emmets in Cucumber frame, 249 
Endive, 222 

and Lettuce, 273, 281 
French fashion, 84 
how to grow well, 153 
in winter, 364 
salad, 72 
stewed, 60 
Epacrises, 590 

winter-flowering, 496 
Epiphyllum, the, 16 
Epiphjlluma, 100, 209, 530 
after flowering, 76 
Erauthennuns, UK) 

'Erica liyemalis, 576 
Ericas and Azaleas, 100 
"Erytlirina crista-galli. 451,565 
Eselischoltzias, double, 110 
Eucharis amazonica in the greenhouse, 
86 

Eucharis in cool houses, 20X 
* tSuonymna latifolius, 235 
Euonymuses on walls. 605 
turning greea, 410 
Eupatorimm-, 100 
Euphoria jaequiniseflora, 630 
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succession of, 385 
two at once, 154, 212 
Croton losing its leaves, 531 
Croup in fowls, 143 
Crown Imperials and Iris, 255 
Crown of Glory, 621 
Croydon, notes from, 212 
Cuckoo flower, the, 73 
le, 59 
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'Euphorbia jacquiniseflora, 598 
Euphorbias, 425 
in windows, 594 
* Eurybia Gunnlana, 7 
Evergreen tree, a valuable, 51 
Ever green b for window boxes, 241 
in pots, 70 

propagating, 170,179, 282 
pruning, 45, 516, 649 
small, 87 

Everlasting flowers, 74, 552 
Everlastings and Qodetias, 588 
drying, 195 


F. 


*17AIR Maid of France, 415 
I! Fairy Roses, 10 
Fallow crops, 885 
'February flowers, 581 
Fence for flower garden, 534 
Fences, climbers for, 896 
garden, 427 

law relating to, 202, 477 
Fennel, 117 

Fern case, plants for, 691 
Fern cases, management of, 241 
Fern fronds, drying, 151, 484 
preserving, 70,82 
Fern houses, 376 
Fern leaves, dried, 321 
Fern, Maidenhair, 16, 33, 601, 618, 620 
Fern seed, Bowing, 152 
'Fern, the Killamey, 122 
the Parsley, 183 
the Roy*l, 314, 392, 399, 614 
Ferns, 64, 221, 244, 292, 577, 616 
and Fuchsias, 452 
and Ivy in rooms, 312 
and Palms, 17, 342 
and Palms, repotting, 332 
British, 88 
choice hardy, 160 
culture of Stag’s-horn, 125 
damping off, 441 
dried, 22 

nwarf growing, 257 
for cases, 178 
for cutting, 692 
for rooms, 568 
from Australia, 577 
green fly on, ISO 
growing without so'l, 533 
hardy, 52, 89,184, 234, 5t6, 577 
in glass cases, 122 
in rooms, 270, 337, 374, 448 
insects on, 196 
in windows, 162 
Maidenhair, 76 
manure water for, 112 
packing New Zealand, 4f0 
potting, 249, 268, 525, 553, 556 
proper treatment of, 99 
repotting, 256 
seedling, 319, 481 
soil for Hare's-foot, 465 
soot for, 179 
treatment of, 101, 388 
treatment of young, 402 
tree, 224 

under tables, 224 
useful, 114 
watering tree, 440 
without soil, 577 
'Fernery, a hardy, 331 
ami rock garden, 602 
canaries in, 612 
Ficus ilastica, 320 
” Kims repens, 86 
K»g and Apple beverage, 383 
Fig ana Cocoa-nut puuding, 383 
Fig pudding, 359 
'Fig, the creeping, 86,320 
i'rgs and Y r ines, outdoor, 185 
on south coast, 522 
outdoor. 272, 309 
stewed, 359 
to preserve green, 359 
without heat 39 
Fig trees in orchard houses, 316 
pruning, 512 
scale on, 285 

Filbert tie s, renovating, 272 
File smoking, 106 
Fires, 572 

Fir-tree oil and worms, 190 
Fish and plants f jt pond, 585 
colours of, 419 
dying In aquaria, 515 
f-rpond 612 
fungus on, 48, 60 
gold, 48, 443 

gold remaining brown, 383 
in pond dying, 48 
ponds and aquaiia, 108, 120 
soup, 192 

Flower hed, an effective, 50 
Flow* r beds, arranging, 146, 164 
nuking, 434 
planting, 84 

splllJg, 88 

Flower bo uer, a mixed, 3n-j 
in kitchen garden, 506. 517 
Flower garden arrangements, 74 
fence for. 531 
planting tie , 61 
work in, 003 

Flower hardening at Hyde, SDO 
hardy, 127 

harrty and tender. 2?9 
on (.rasp, .V.5 / T 
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•Flower of an Hour, 606 
Flowers, among Roses, 140 
and plants in rooms, 633, 613 
arranging cut, 277 
arranging spring, 369,378 
autumn, 325, 390 
beds of hardy, 414 
blue, for bouquets, 390, 415 
collections of haray, 2 
culture of hardy, 146, 161, 231, 397 
early, in Surrey, 26 
Everlasting, 139, 552 
for bees, 371 
for borders, 3 
for button-holes, 193 
for garden, 485 
for graves, 507 
for market, 391 
for poor soil, 368 

fruit and vegetables, prizes for, 586 

hardy, 840 

hardy for beds, 397 

hardy for bouquets, 175 

hardy for ladies, 850 

hardy for market, 199 

hardy for north border, 447 

hardy for rooms, 37 

hardy for winter, 414 

hardy from seed, 255 

hardy in autumn, 295 

hardy in beds, 416 

in boxes, 62 

in boxes on walls, 70 

in unheated houses, 319 

love of, 106 

mixed beds of hardy, 183 
notes on hardy, 126,145 
'Flowers of February, 581 
permanent beds of, 315 
planting hardy, 397 
salt water for, 225 
seasonable notes on hardy, 247 
seed gathering. 415 
sowing seeds of hardy, 265 
spriDg, 234, 506, 553 
transplanting whilst in bloom, 50 
under trees, 26 

wild ia the house, 25. 61, 85, 133,181, 
193, 211, 2L7, 241, 253, 313, 409 
winter, 77 

Flower pots, cleaning, 202 
sizes of, 123 

Flower show at Regent’s Park, 156 
great summer, at Kensington, 168 
shows, cottager’s, 94 
stakes, 195 
Flummery, 96 
Fly on Bouvardias, 557 
•Fly, the black, 30 
Foliage with cut flowers, 570 
Forcing bed, management of, 609 
Forcing house, heating small, 610 
Forest Hill, not«-s from, 383 
Forget-ine not, the, 301 
Forget-me-nots ana Pansies, 380 
Form in the garden, 1 
•Forsythia Fortunei, 79 
Fowl. Hamburg, comb, 131 
Fowls ailing, 47 
Andalusian, 72 
and Laburnum seed*, 156 
Bantam, 371, 487 
black Hamburg, 479 
Brahma, 573 
Brahma-Dorkings, 335 
• canker in the mouth of, 322 
cause of sudden death in, 59 
corrective for. 204 
(’reels, 478, 527 
cross-bred, 300 
cross-bred for a farm, 71 
crosses of, 131 
crossing, 347 
rroup lo, 143 
diarrhoea in. 144 
disease in, 335, 317 
Dominiques, 552 
Do kinsr, 335 
dust bath for, 550 

dyinv, 47, 72, 132, {167, 239, 263, 322, 
503 650, 612 
for laying, 371, 527 
Game, 431 
gapes in, 204 
general treatment of, 346 
Hamburg, 47, 204, 859, 622 
hatch’ng, 527 
Himalayan, 479 
ill, 275 

La Fleche, 650 
Langshan, 144 
law as to, 574, 612 
laying soft eggs, 322, 335, 359 
) eghorn, 383 

Leghorn and Minorca, 550 
1 islng feathers, 144 
maize for, 622 
Malays, 431 
Minorca, 454, 479, 562 
moulting, 371 
nests for. 204 
Partr dge, Cochins, 479 
perches for, 47, 2*8 
Plymouth Rock. 167, 550 
points of Leghorn, 262 
Poland, 550 
Redcap, 24 
loup in. 470 
sea-unable care of, 491 
size ol run for, 573 
•Spanish, 201, 322 
t^panith v. brahma. 479 
summer ea-e of, 382 
ulceration in. 107 
v iirm orinkn fur, 502 
\\lute S .ju i-h, 012 


Fowls with soft or swelled crops, 59 
with sores, 883 
with swelled crops, 191 
with swollen feet, 388, 443 
with twisted tails, 479 
wings drooping, 263 
Foxgloves, 229 
from seed, 205 
•Foxgloves, improved, 207 
in the garden, 49 
Frame, a garden, 478, 821 
an indoor, 93 
propagating, 369, 394 
•Frame, small, or hand-glass, 603 
Frames and pits, 28 
hotbed, 27 
uses of, 405 

Francoa sonchifolia, 582 
Freesias, 159 

Frosts, protection from spring, '89 
Fruit, 137, 508 
and birds, 233 
attention to outdoor, 215 
bush, 197, 636 
culture of, 591 
culture in Kent, 220 
for orchard house, 469 
gathering and storing, 410 
gathering hardy, 293.341 
Fruit buds and birds, 586 
Fruit gardens, market, 469,494, 694 
notes on market, 421 
Fruit growing, hints on, 421 
made easy, 294 
notes on, 293 

Fruit, hardy, 53, 306, 497,520, 617 
mulching hardy, 462 
outdoor, 209 
protecting hardy, 102 
pruning, 486 
pruning hardy, 474, 
storing, 377 
storing hardy, 389] 
summer pruning hardy, 281 
thinning, 149, 2*4 
training hardy, 222 
Fruit houses, unheated, 284 
Fruit market, 404 
Fruit room, the, 401, 462 
Fr lit room, best kind of, 363 
Fruit tree blossoms, protecting, 939 
borders, making, 354 
Fruit trees and caterpillars, 453 
aphides on hardy, 113 
as ornaments, 220 
disbuddiDg, 89 
for fences, 32 
for grafting, 594 
for particular soils, 421 
for walls, 354. 363 
from seeds, 438 
fungus on, 237 
graiimg, 17 
hardy, 829 

heading down old, 392 

In pots, 40 1 

insects on, 539, 604 

in spring, 553 

late grafting of, 121,164 

lopping, to induce fruitfulness, 410 

manure for, 404 

manuring, 293, 489 

Moss on, 316 

mildew on, 201 

moving, 272, 363, 594, 604 

mulching, 373, 540 

mulching and watering, 40 

mulching newly planted, 55 

not bearing, 330, 354, 522 

not pruning, 413 

pinching shoots of, 137 

planting, 5, 293, 363, 421, 445, 459 

protecting, 6, 78 

pruning, 79, 293. 437. 470, 594, 613 

pruning pyramidal, 494 

pyramidal, 285 

removing, 5?>2 

renovating. 248, 258 

renovating old. 437 

not pruning, 438 

selecting, 816 

soil for, 438 _ 

summer management of, 149 

to make proauctive, 854 

training, 7 

training wall, 433 

Fruit trees and Kosesnear towns, 357 
Frumenty, 335 

Fuchsia blooms falliog off, 320, 332, 
40?, 412 

•Fuchsia gracilis, 458 

leaves turning brown, 170 
•Fuchsia Mrs. Rimdell. 812 
Fuchsias. 134. 184, 233, 241, 388, 541 
and Coleuses for show, 233 
and Ferns, 452 
•Fuchsia corymbiflora, 375 
fulgens, 452 
Fuchsias, best, 601 
dying, 544 

flowers falling off, 195 
for bedding, 13 
for exhibition, 169 
for greenhouse, 242 
for late blooming. 148 
for outdoor planting, 580 
for pyramids, 62 
for the gairien, 565 
Geraniums, (to , 441 
grafting. 116 
hardy, 14 , 117, 254 
in baskets, s i 
In spring, 553 
Jos im thi ir 'ea» es, 387 
not yrnwim:, 170 
ol . plants, f, I ;I, .Via 
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Fuchsias, propagating, 267 
•Fuchsias, propagating, 567, 592 
pyramidal, 386 
red spider on, 194 
staking, 77 

treatment of, in winter, 482 
when to strike cuttings of, 134 
Fnel for coil boiler, 465, 602 
for stoves, 442, 463, 465, 466 
Fames from hotbeds, injurious, 87 
Fumigating, 111 
Fungus in gardens, 286 
on fruit tree*, 287 
on Myrtles, 477 
Fungi, propagating, 344 


a 


AILLARDIA grandiflora maxima, 27! 
Ij Gaillardlas, the, 279 
Game fowls, 431 
Game in gardens, 526 
Gapes, cure for, 132 
•Garden, a country, 259 
•Garden, a duke’s, 523 
cropping a, 445 
cropping a new, 70 
flowers, 485 

for hardy plants, laying out a, 457 
laying out a, 344 
making a new, 237, 28$ 
of hardy flowers, a good, 349 
pests, 465 

refuse, utilising, 142 
replanting a, 436, 453 
screens, 277 
stocking a, 394 
the villa, 563 
work in the town, 60S 
Gardens, a few good plants for small 
415 

arrangement of small. 163 
cottage, 385 
flowerless. 205 
moles in, 609 
old fashioned, 349 
school, 322 

Gardeners, colony for, 249 
working hours for, 334 
Gardening allotment, 298, 306 
at Ryde. 390 
for children, 249 
for profit, 369, 893 
market, 405, 417 
Nature's, 1 
on the gl ass, 138 
progress in hardy plants, 229 
spring, 376 
taste in, 1 
west coast, 537 
Gardenias, 77, 568, 577 

how grown for market, 210 
not bio iming, 134 
Garlic and e ballots, 210 

how to destroy wild, 152,186 
uses of, 180 

Gas and plants, 357, 441, 621 
Gazania, propagating the, 265 
•Genista tlnctoria, 51 
Genistas, the, 51 
Gentiana acaulis, 43, 50 
verna, 506 

Gentianella, the, 43, 50 

seed not germinating, 302 
Gentian, the vernal. 506 
Geometric beds and artistic grouping,! 
Geranium blooms discoloured, 268 
flowers withering, 268 
Gtrillion Mangilli, 676 
Lady Plymouth, 76 
seed, 268 
seed, saving, 266 
Geraniums and Fuchsias. 441 
all the year round, 576 
and Pelargoniums, difference be 
tweeo, 213 

bedded out In pots, 131 
dwarf b°dding, 231 
eaten, 283 
in winter, 692, 601 
Ivy leaf, 290 
keeping 369 
keeping, In winter, 3 : 0 
not blooming, 2*25, 232, 447, 544, 553 
picking buds off. 352 
planting out, 128 
root pruning, 452 
seedling, 233 
taking up, 351 
watering, 411 
winter-blooming, 803 
wintering, 233 
German Iw, 531 
Geum coccineum from seed. 205 
•Geum, double scarlet, 486, 467 
Gherkins, 93,606 
pickling. 28S 

Ginger beer plant, 467, 491, 503 
Ginger wine, 288, 562, 685 
•Gladiolus, a hybrid, 271 
hrenchleycuris in pot", 2 
Colvillei albin, 141, 265 
early whit*. 265 

Gladi li. SS, 136, 197, 234, 237, 352, 370 
400, 468 

and other bulbs, 617 
beds, 160 

culture, 270, 498. SI 
culture, notes on, 552 


late, 


71 


■ gl'fitt+ipfpiing. 424, 4 
p'uniiii'', 7v ’7 1 
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IX 


Glasshouses in winter, 473 
work in, 4, 280 
Glory Pea, the, 74,182 
"Gloiy Pea, cultiire of the, 160 
"Gloxinia with upright flowers, 99 
Gloxinias, 425, 541, 577, €20 
after flowering, 242 
and Achimenes, 257 
and their culture, 99, 267 
feeding, 77 
from cuttings, 282 
from seed, 99 
how to grow, 281 
in windows, 122 
potting, 159 
seedling, 182, 600 
Gnaphalium arenarium, 104 
Godetias and Everlastings, 588 
in pots, 142, 152 
"Golden drops, the, 447 
Golden Feather, sowing, 566, 581 
Goldfinch mules, 515,538 
Goldfish. 413, 538 

remaining brown, £&3 
'Gomphrena globose, 411 
Gomphrenas, 411 

Gooseberry and Currant trees, pruning, 
354 

Gooseberry and Currant trees, stan¬ 
dard, 354 

Gooseberry caterpillars, 107, 111, 213, 
426, 540 
grub, the, 31 
Jam, 204 

Gooseberry trees, ants on, 176 
caterpillars on, 31 
liming, 10 
management of, 237 
moving, 316 

not bearing, 189,201, 221 
pruning, 554 
renovating, 211,213 
Gooseberries and Currants, 421 
aud Currants, late, 354 
bursting, 272 
lor show, 494 
propagating, 237 
pruning, 512 
Gorgonzola cheese, 612 
Grafting and budding, 424 
Aucubas, 38 
hints on, 21 
late, 121 

waxes, note on, 604 

* Grafting, whip or tongue, cleft, and or¬ 

dinary crown, 21 

* Gramm&nthes gentianoides, 278 
Grape Alnwick Seedling, 7 

Black Morocco, 470 

bloom dying, 176 

chatselas de Fontainebleau, 640 

culture in open air, 493 

* Grape for a cool greenhouse, 540 

Foster's Seedling, 315, 445 
Grizzly Frontignan, 460 
growers, a suggestion to, 460 
Kempsey Alicante, 470 
Grapes, brown *pots on, 74 
colouring, 101, 113, 363,873 
fertilising Muscat, 22 
for cool house, 512 
going blind, 83 
hanging late, 376 
keeping, 373 
late ripened, 373 
late, 474 

intnagtirient of, 201, 211 
Muscat Hitnbu'g, 217 
Muscat, in cool houses, 522 
not colouring, 411, 410, 470 
packing, 248 
ripening, 133 
aionkg, 222 
thinning, 142 
thinning late, 185 
treatment of Hamburg, 330 
without bloom, 45, 68, 63 
Grape room, the, 462, 578 
Vines neglected, 212 
’Grape Hyacinths, 327 
Gra*s as manure, 369, 394 
gardening on the, 138 
laud, forming, 178 
manuring, 597 
-Grass of Parnassus, 315 
plo p , making a, 402 
seeds, 618 
under trees, 176 
Grasses, bouquet, 607 
collecting. 217 
dyeing, 238 
ornamental, 588 
Gravel, digging, 213 
how to make bind, 466 
inducing to bind, 453 
loose, 286 

Greenfly and ammonia, 202 
in greenhouse, 202 
on Currant* and Strawberries, 170 
on plants, 584, 609 
oa Roses, 253 
v. QuasaU water, 154 
Greenhouse, a paper, 22 
border planting, 152 

building, 309 

building and stocking a, 261 

climbers, 498 

climbers, a few good, 402 

cost of, 57 

damp in, 388 

drip in. 549 

floors, green matter on, 514 
heating a, 3 7, 452, 477, 514 
heating and stocking «, 82 
heating a portable. 609 f . 
in town, iifHr, ~i y_ 


Greenhouse, iron v. wood, 394 
management of, 169 
moving, 405 
paths, 572 

"Greenhouse, plan of a cheap, 57 
planta, 64, 99, 244, 352, 472 
plants for cool, 68 
plants for sunless, 32 
plants from seed, 76 
plants in summer, 242 
removing, 464 
shading, 489 
stocking a, 394, 428, 477 
temperature for, 406, 417 478 
tenant removing, 274, 298, 320 
tenant's right to, ISO 
the town, 017 
too hot, 466 
work in the, 603 
Greenhouses, ants In, 514 
building, 29 
cheap, 381 

cool, for ornamental plants, 150 
drip in, 489 
erecting tenant's, 449 
heating, 353, 520 
heating by kitchen Are, 34 
how to build, 345 

law relating to, 69, 142,154, 260, 373, 
409 

piping for, 514, 537 
profitable crops for, 97 
ready made, 394 
shading, 88, 94 
shady, 10 

span-roofed v. lean-to, 81 
tenant's, 381, 441, 501 
winter management of, 509 
Greens, planting winter, 224 
Grevlllea robusta in windows, 241 
Grevilleas and Acacias, 133 
Groundsel, large Crimson, 325 
Growth and efflorescence, difference of, 
in one plant, 302 
Grubs in vegetables, 304 
in flower b*ds, 190, 203 
in Rose trees, 196 
Guano and seeds, 526 
how to use, 178 

Guelder Rose in greenhouse, 482 
the old, 98 

Gypsum as manure, 34 


H. 


H amburg fowls, 47 , 204 , 359,622 

Ham. bacon, aud beef, to cure, 527 
Hams in pickle, 588 

pickling, 50S, 515, 527, 612 
"Hand-glass for small frames, 603 
Hardy and tender flower gardening, 299 
Hardy flowers, 340 
beds of, 414 
collection of, 2 
culture of, 146.161, 231, 397 
for beds, 349, 397 
for ladles, 350 
for market, 199 
for north border, 447 
for rooms, 37 
f<r winter, 414 
from seed, 255 
in autumn, 295 
in beds, 416 
mixed beds of, 183 
notes on, 217 
planting, 397 
seasonable notes oo, 115 
sowing seeds of, 88, 265 
Hardy plant gardening, progress in, 229 
Hardy plants, 101, 136, 280 
a garden for, 457 
beds and borders of 474 
collections of, 301 
dividing, 514 
for border, 2<>0 
for market, 518 

S ood effects with, 423 
i summer, 269 
moving, 73 

Harebell, the Tvy, 265 
Hares and labbits, snaring, 7 
Belgian, 214, 227 
"Haricot Beans, 135 
Haricots, how to cook, 443 
Hasty pudding and burgout, 96 
Hasty pudding, baked, 144 
Hatching chickens, 83, 479 
Hawthorns from seed, 393 
"Hawthorns, group of, 307 
Heaths, 332, 532 

autumn-flowering, 496 
flowt ring, 22, 33 
for greenhouse, 154, 225 
not blooming, 268, 274 
winter, 87, 576 

Heat for greenhouse, 233.274. 406, 442 
Heat for propagating house, 268 
Heating, a forcing pit, 344 
an aviary, 311 

and stocking a greenhouse, 82 
apparatus not working, 130 
by flues, 405, 513 
by gas, 394, 441, 489, 537, 561 
b» kitchen boiler, 34, 94,107, 118 
by paraffin, 27 

gre-nhouse, 106, 130, 142, ?88, 309, 
320, 357, 358, 452, 477, 5/2, 614, 
549, 561 

*He»tm| n gt editions* with lamp, 401 
cry^iln'toHes, 353. 520 
Wi iiilsk gn-'-nhoiiM-s, 573, fl«4, 590 


Heating small greenhouses, 345, 369,381 
vinery, 358 

with paraffin oil, 40, 4®S 
with paraffin stove, 346 
Hedge, a Laurel, decaying, 338 
a Rose, 291 
ornamental, 473 
pruning Laurel, 614 
Hedges and ditches, law relating to 
501 

cutting down, 537 
cutting down Privet, 621 
catting Holly, 118 
cutting youog, 282, 286 
garden, 297 
Holly, 98 
Laurustlnus, 613 
of Honeysuckles, 123 
of Roses, 861 
ornamental, 506 
planting Holly, 388 
pruning Laurel, 587, 601 
Sweet Brier, 892 
Hedgehog eating eggs, 371 
"Helianthus multiflorus U.-pl., 427 
*H el tan thus multiflorus major, 163 
Helianthuses, 265 
Helichrysum, 139 
double, 104 

Heliotropes for autamn, 160 
for cut flowers, 449 
for winter, 115 
how to grow, 341 
insects on, 126 
propagating, 341 
treatment of, 169 
wintering, 387 
Hellebores, 507 
Hemp in the garden, 92 
Hen, management of the sitting, 24 
Hens, care of sitting, 95 
eating eggs, 47 
not laying, 288 
sitting, 167 

Hepaticas dividing, 140 
Herbaceous bedding, 91 
beds and borders, 436 
border, how to plant a, 49 
borders, 17, 221, 365 
plants, 184, 400, 425,496, 553 
Herbaceous plants, aspects for, 110 
cutting down, 4 
sowing seed of, 160 
thinning, 162 
Herb beds, 17, 273 
broth, French, 215 
powder for soaps, 215 
salads, 137 
sauce, 216 
soup, 215 
Herbs, 341, 366 
drying, 245, 293 
fried, 215 

making beds of, 89 
planting. 41 
seasons for drying, 298 
to dry,215 
useful, 117 
uses of, 215 

"Hibiscus africanus, 506 
Hints to amateurs, 8?8 
Hives, bee, 167 
Hoe, the, and Us .uses, 374 
Hots, Dutch, 142' 
prong, ill 

Holly hedge, cutting a, 118 
hedges, 98 

hedges, planting, 338 
Hollies and Aucubas, clipping, 286 
and Laurels, propagating, 152 
budding, 131 
clipping, 274 
cuttirg, 63. 70 
planting, 369 

"Hollyhock, culture of the, 198 
Hollyhocks, dividing, 61 
fungus on, 70 
planting, 77 
seedling, 389 
staking', 145 
wintering, 368 
Honesty, the Common, 90 
Honey, dark, 413 
taking, 311 

Honeysuckle, the winter, 518 
Honeysuckles from cuttings, 171 
hedges of, 123 
Insects on, 278 

H^p, the, as a climber, 217, 248 
Hops nnd Pansies, 225 
as climbers, 162 
spent, 342 

spent and plants, 155 
spent for plants, 142 
Horehound beer, 132 
"Horse Chestnuts double, IS 
"Horse Chestnut, large spiked, 19 
Hotbed for Cucumbers, 58 
frames, 27 
how to make a, 288 
making a, 518, 584, 603, 624 
Hot-water pipes not working, 514 
Uoudans, 47 

"House and garden, a country, 259 
House plant, the best, 118 
House slops as manure, 465 
for crops, 58, 70. 
for plants, 118, 123 
Houses and heating, 512 
ants in, 489 
Hoya bella, 159 

not flowering, 452, 556 
Uoyas, 233, 668, 577 
liumea elcgans, 1*5, 319 
Hyacinth bulbs, 415 

Hyacinths after flowering, 16, 27,65, 61S 


Hyacinths, culture of, 387 
Dutch, 463 
forcing, 318 
for glasses, 468 
"Hyacinths, Grape, 327 
in water, 568 
pots for, 328 
Roman, 10 
second year, 424 
white Roman. 842 
"Hyacinthus candlcans, 206. 689 
Hyacinth us candlcans and Tuberoses 
45 

Hybridising, what is it ? 826 
Hydrangea, the, and its varieties, 88 
"Hydrangea hortensis, 228 
"Hydrangea hortensis, 876 
Hydrangeas, 223 
bine, 16, 66 
culture of, 376 
in autumn, 296 
in permanent beds, 73 
in pots, 126 
propagating, *249 


I. 


Ice house, making a cheap, 166,179 
Imantophylloms, 188, 610 
Immortelle plant, the, 104 
"Impatlens giandulfera, 27 
Indian chutnee, 491, 508 
Indian pickle, 847, 871 
Indiarubber plants, 217 
potting, 837, 342, 869 
soil for, 342, 345 
treatment of, 202 
Insect pests on fruit trees, 689 
Insects in gardens, hints on, 836 
in greenhouse, 264 
on fruit trees, 604 
on Honeysuckles, 278 
on Kidney Beans, 172 
on Roses, 236 
on window planta, 122 
I pom* a Bona nox, 600 
"Ipomasa purpurea, 459 
"Ipomseas, 182 

Iris and Crown Imperials, 255 
"Iris, cutting of the 8panleh, 569 
English Flag, 660 
German, 378 
Kssmpferi, 379 
Persian, 518 
"Iris, the Clouded, 669 
Xiphion, 569 
Irrigating gardens, 58, 70 
Ivy and Clematis, 140 
and Ferns in rooms, 818 
best time for clipping, 18 
cutting*, striking, 270 
edgings, 154,174 
German, 531 

"Ivy in a church (South Wales), 39 
indoors, 39 

on cemented walls, 441 
on Btaircases, 123 
planting, 393 
trimming, 186, 203 
under trees, 142, 154 
Ivies, variegated, going green, 426, 437 
Ivy Harebell, the, 266 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 266, 290, 555 
Ixias after flowering, 142 
and Sparaxts, 304 


J. 


Jacoblnes breeding, 395, 432 
Jam, making fine, 227 
"Jasmine, the naked, 374 
the water, 448 

Jasmines ana Wallflowers, 278 
moving, 45 

"Jasminum gracillimum, 471, 508 
"Jasminum nudlflorum, 374 
‘Juniper, the Irish, 521 
Juniperus excelsa strict*, 521 
"Juuiperus hibernlca, 521 
hlbernica compresea, 521 
thurifera, 521 


K. 


Kainit, 130 

Kale, cottagers', 92. 222 
dwarf green or Scotch, 56 
Kales, 135 

for flower beds, 446 
Kalosanthes, 610 
•Kerria Japonica fl.-pL, 838 
single, 534 

Kitchen garden, cropping the, 8 
Kohl Rabl, cooking, 371 


L. 


Labelling plant?, 123 
Labels for plants, *58 
garden,87 
Ink fading on, 45 
Laburnum seeds and fowls, 158 
Laburnums and Wistarias, lv.i, if,2 
UcheT^llM, ^ E R c |jy 
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Lachenaliaa, how to grow* 86 
Lamb’s Lettuce, 20 
Land cropping, vacant, 224 
dressing new, 441 
flooded with salt water, 70 
treatment of new, 441 
working new, 22 
Langshan fowls, 144 
Lantanas, propagating, 208, 305 
Lapageria rosea, 58, 411 
rosea and alba, 482 
seed, 274 

Lapagerias, 440, 450, 406, 524 
culture of, 150 
hardiness of, 576 
shading, 524 
turning yellow, 805, 342 
•Larkspur, double flowered annual, 103 
Larkspurs, 567 
and Lupines, 588 
annual, 103 

•Latania borbonica, 555 
Lanrel, different kinds of, 601 
•Laurel, flowering spray of common, 601 
and Hollies, propagating, 152 
hedges decaying, 388 
hedges, pruning, 587, 601, 614 
Portugal, 98 
pruning, 696 
•Laorus notiilis, 195 
Laurustines in pots, 600, 614 
hedges, 613 

Lavender and Rosemary, 141,147 
Law as to fowls, 674, 612 
relating to bees, 288 
relating to fences, 202, 477 
relating to greenhouses, 60,142, 154, 


260. 378, 409 

relating to hedges and ditches, 501 
respecting trees, 609,621 
tenants’ greenhouses, 501 
Lawn, a damp, 637 
how to make a, 105 
making a, 345 
infested by grubs, 10 
making a small, 672, 584 
manure for, 463 
Lawns, 366 
and walks, 292 
Daisies on 70,180, 881, 478 
dimensions of croquet, 614 
inoculating, 618 
making new, 41 
manure for, 466 
moss on, 276 
mowing, 89 
Mushrooms on, 244 
on making, 87 

Plantains on, 288, 296, 811, 441 
rank grass on, 166,178 
renovating, 202, 465, 495, 526, 548, 


617 

top-dressing, 52,186 
treatment or, 6 
turfing, 618 
walks, &c., 487 
weeds on, 65, 69, 453 
worms in, 154,155, 400, 465, 478 
Leaf-mould, 261, 345 
Leaf soil, 464,537 

top-dressing with, 487 
Leaves, drying, 881 
preserving, 417 
Leek soup, 120 
Leeks, 137, 210 
boiled, 120 
flammlsh, 120 
how to cook, 120 
in trenches, 189 
liquid manure for, 131 
Leghorn fowls. 383 
points of, 263 
Lemonade, 204 

home made, 227, 264 
Lemon plant, 453 
Lemon plants, treatment of, 452 
Lentil, the, 171 
•Leontopodlum alpinum, 446 
Lettuce and Cauliflower, 448 


‘Lily, the while, 545 
tne white wood, 42 
Lilies, 378, 450 

after flowering, 862, 879, 424 
and limestone, 417 
and their culture, 186 
Arum, 88, 2u9,436, 472 
Arum, in the flower garden, 51 
as market plants, 62 
beds for, 231 
best in pots, 530 
coloured, 459 

culture of. in pots, 318, 375, 618 
deteriorating, 278 
failing, 465 
foreign, 27, 69 
Guernsey and other, 92 
hardy, 468 

in pots, 52, 350. 412, 428 
in pots, easy way of growing, 2L6 
Jacobea and Guernsey, 100 
not flourishing, 458 
not growing, 391 
planting, 28,44, 188 
propagating, 1S8 
resting Arum, 618 
Tiger, 327 
water in tanks, 43 
Lily of the Nile, 100 
Lily of the Valley, 436, 485, £08, 530, 
566, 581 
beds of, 302 
forcing, 482 
moving, 128,130 
notes on, 168 
pink, 176,190 
planting, 266 

with poor flowers, 176, 201 
lime and manure, mixing, 294 
for clay soil, 478 
for Peach trees, 21 
in soil, 309 
kinds of, 69 
superphosphate of, 315 
Lime trees, lopping, 286 
Liming Gooseberry trees, 10 
land, 441 
new land, 453 
Limnanthes Douglas!, 91 
•Linaria reticulata aureo-purpurea, 14 
Liquid manure, 79,166, 195,199, 262 
deodorising, 130 
using, 225 

•Liriodendron Tulipifera, 290 
"Iivistonia sinensis, 555 
Loam, 261 

darkening, 225, 288 
Lobelia cardin alia, 476 
for edgings, 350 
fulgens from seed, 392 
speclosa in pans, 2 
Lobelias, for bedding, 50 
for edgings, 248 
for winter flowering, 61 
from seed, 256, 415 
wintering, 899, 446. 464,477, 488 
London gardens, climbers for, 391 
Lonicera brachypoda, 158 
fragrantissima, 518 
Love Birds, 48, 72. 585,597 
Love • lies - bleeding and Prince's 
Feather, 206 
Lucerne, sowing, 549 
Luculia gratisslma, 169 
Lunaria biennis, 90 
Lupines, 206 

and Larkspurs, 588 
annual, 326 

* Lychnis chalcedonies, 390 
"Lychnis chalcedonies flore-pleno, 391 
dwarf, 380 
red and white, 416 
•Lychnis, the scarlet, 890 
vespertina fl.-pl., 319 
Lycopodiums, 663 


and Endive, 278, 281 
for summer, 129 
planting, 414 
pianting early, 41 
sowing, 5 
winter, 344 
Lettuces, 153, 329 
and Peas, 212 
in winter, 864 
notes on, 153 
wintering, 338 

Lettuces and Cauliflowers, sowing, 547 
culture of, 429 
winter, 404 

Light Brahma fowls, 515 
Lilac trees not flowering* 70, 218 
Lillum auratuxn and longiflorum, 542, 
555 

auratum in pots, 83 
candidum, 350 
Lilium candidum, 545 

candidum as a pot plant, 545 
•Lilium Ion* iflorum formosanum, 187 
‘Lilium pardalinnra, 565 
•Lilium Szovitzianum, 295 
Liliums after flowering, 62 
Lily, African, 532 
Lily bed, the, 187 
‘Lily, Caucasian, 295 
culture, 487 
Guernsey, 839 
stems, bulblets on, 176 
the Amazon, in the greenhouse, 86 
"Lily, the Arum, CO 
•Lily, the Panther, 565 
•Lily, the Spire, 200 
the St. BernardV 
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Maggots in Carrots, 809 
in Onions, 273, 286,844 
on Pear trees, 152 
on Plum and Rose trees, 154 
on Rose trees, 170 
Maidenhair Fern, 601 
Maidenhair tree, the, 688 
Maize for fowls, 622 
Maize, growing, 107 
raising, 130 
Malay fowls, 431 
Mangolds and Swedes, 119 
Manure, amount of, 696 
and lime mixing, 294 
artificial, for garden crops, 405, 426 
bone for Celery, 135 
Clay's, 405 
decomposed, 261 
earth closet, 238 
Manure for flower garden, 22, 31 
for fruit trees, 404 
for garden crops, 451 
for lawns, 453, 466 
for Mushrooms, 416 
for Pansies, 490 
for Roses in pots, 123 
grass as, 869, 394 
house slops as, 465 
liquid, 82 
poultry, 417, 489 
rags as, 453 
sawdust as, 10 
vegetable refuse as, 67 


Manures and soils for vegetables, 92 
artificial, 345 
for different soils, 105 
Manuring a garden, 614, 621 
fruit trees, 489 
land, 465 
Roses, 515 

Marguerites, diseases in, 202 
Marigold, the Corn, 290 
Marigolds, 184, 205, 234 
"Marigolds, French, 414 
in spring, 183 
Marjoram, 117 
Market, flowers for, 391 
fiuit, 404 
fruit gardens, 494 
gardening, 405, -417 
Marmalade, to make Orange, 132 
Vegetable Marrow, 419. 432 
Matricaria inodora flore-pleno, 140 
Mats, straw, 620 
May blossoms at Easter, 862 
•May, group of, 307 
May trees, 307 
Maywood, double, 140 
Mealy bug on Apple trees, 79 
on Vine, 285 

Medinella magnifies, 151 
"Medlar, the, 363 
Medlar jelly, 84, 311 
Melilotus leucantha, 266 
Melon culture in cold frames, 20 
stems rotting, 285 
Melons, 174. 329, 532, 602 
for exhibition, 149 
growth and treatment of, 137 
heat for, 245 
in frames, 222, 613 
in pots and frames, 101, 185, 353 
late, 293, 840 
making beds for, 7S 
splitting, 368 
training, 65 
treatment of, 220 
ventilating, 281 
Mercury, English, 34, 58 
•Mesembryanthemum tricolor, 123 
•Mespilus germanica, 363 
Mignonette, 136, 332, 58S 
and Scblz&nthuses, 412 
and wire worms, 286 
autumn sown, 319 
culture of, 3 

for winter flowering, 289, 319 
giant, 218 
growing, 620 
in spring, 62 

•Mignonette, pyramidal, 242 
winter. *242 
Mildew, do* 

in greenhouse, 502 
on Onions, 202 
on fruit trees, 201 
on Roses, 25, 55,128, 196 
on Vines, 237, 272, 285,460, 470 
Milk and flour, boiled, 144 
Millet seed, 383 
Mimulus, 152, 205 
Minorca fowls, 454, 479, 562 
Mint sauce, 72 
Mistletoe growing, 679 

on Apple trees, 540, 549,618 
•Mistletoe on Apple trees, 679 
•Mock Oranges, 38 
Moles in gardens, 609 
Moon flower, the, 600 
•Morning Glory, 459 
Moss, club, 576 

fertilising, 320, 333, 358, 427 
on bricks, 453, 466 
on fruit trees, 316 
oa lawns, 276 
on stoves, 82 

Mother of Thousands, 183 
Mugwort, Silvery, 43 
Mulberry tree, moving old, 546 
Mulberry trees, 155 
Mulching and top-dressing, 142 
and watering. 94 
Asparagus, 449 
fruit trees, 40, 373. 540 
newly-planted fruit trees, 55 
Mullein, 589 
Muscari botryoides, 327 
Mushroom beds, 287 
Mushroom beds, deep v. shallow, 477 
Mushroom culture, 129, 154, 172 
Mushrooms, easy culture of, 260 
eaten off, 344 

how to grow out of doors, 460 
in cellars, 285 
In greenhouses, 07 
in winter, 461 
manure for, 416 
on lawns, 244 
woodlice in, 45 
Muscovy ducks, 72 
Musk culture, 298 
for exhibition, 129 
management of, 217 
out of doors, 140 
rats eating, 345 
Myosoti?, the, 301 
Myosotis dissiiiilora, 577 
Myrstphyllum asparagoides, 342 
Myrtles, 450 

black fungus on, 477 


N. 

N ARCISSUS lncomparabilis, double 
and single, 126 
Narcissus poeticus, 111 
Narcissus, 41C, 464 


Narcissus deteriorating, 146 
not blooming, 176 
•Nasturtium, the garden, 2 
Nasturtium, 588 
double, 351 
Nature’s gardening, 1 
Nectarines and Peaches, 269 
not ripening, 410 
outdoor, 197 
tummer pruning, 164 
Neriums, 412 
Nerines, 497 
Nertera depressa, 609 
Nets, tanning, 58 
Nicoiiana affinis, 16, 75 ; 601 
longiflora in windows, 82 
"Nierembergta frutescens, 826 
•Nierembergia gracilis. 326 
Nlereubergias, 317, 326 
Nitrate of coda, 130 
Nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammo¬ 
nia, 70 t 

Nuti, keeping, 480 


O. 


Odontoglottum Alexandra, 619 
Odontogloi’ums, 100 
(Enothera Fraser!, 266 
montana, 277 

Oil r. American blight, 320 
Oleander, the, 66 
Oleanders, cutting back, 83 
in cool houses, 114 
not flowering, 08, 76, 342 
jpropagatlng, 242 
Onion, a new pickling, 480 
bed, 430 
culture, 9 
culture of the, 116 
Giant Rocca, 56 
Onions, 187, 329, 404 
and maggots, 154 
autumn sown, 287, 296 
destroyed by wireworms, 136 
for exhibition, 461 
harvesting, 281, 298 
in successlon^l72 
keeping, 286, 833 
maggots in, 273, 286, 844 
mildew on, 202 
notes on, 571 
sowing autumn, 272 
sowing main crop of, 5 
winter, 298 
•Onosma taurica, 447 
"Opuntia Rafflnesquiana, 280 
Oranges from seed, 161,193 
in greenhouses, 99 
•Oranges, Mock, 38 
Orange trees from seed, 100 
scale on, 290 
Orchard house, the, 567 
making an, 32 
management of the, 149 
planting an, 404 
water for, 106, 180 
work in the, 101 
Orchard houses, 174, 401 
building, 28 
fruits for, 469 
management of, 284 
treatment of, 840 
unheated, 5 
woodlice in, 290 
Orchard, the, 885 

treatment of the, 681 
Orchards, 865 
Apple, 493 
Cherry, 330 
filling up gaps in, 470 
pruning and manuring, 658 
weedy, 294 

•Orchid for cool greenhouse, 543 
Orchids, British, 42, 145, 206, 230 
•Orchids, cool house, 619 
for greenhouse, 268 
hardy, 014 
heat for, 412 
Orchis, the common, 42 
Osman thus ilicifolius, 646 
Osmunds regalis, 314 
•Oxalia lloribunda in baskets, 6 
seed sowing, 213 
Oxllps, 218, 248, 826 
wild, 303 


P. 


P ACKING flowers, 68 
Grapes, 248 
plants, 222 

•Pseony. double-flowered, 247 
Pseonies, 126 
culture of, 43 

double-flowered hardy, 216 
Paint in greenhouse*, 453 
luminous, 69 
making, 33, 45 
Palms, 133 

and Ferns, 17, 342 
and Ferns, repotting, 332 
cool houie, 624 
culture of, 553 

•Palms for cool greenhouses, 655 
out-of-doors, 415 
I treatment of, 109 
turning yellow, 387 
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Pnmpai Gnus, 478 
Pandanus Veitchi, 408 
Pansy, the, 378 

a bine, for edging, 184 
Alpha, 01 

•Pansy, cutting* of, 264 
cuttings, 146,147 
•Pansy Distinction, 290, 424 
''Pansy Magpie, 33S 
Pansies, 136, 328, 340,687 

and early Forget-me-nots, 880 

and Hops, 225 

and Pinks, 376 

and spent Hops, 166 

and Violas, 233, 247, 801 

and Violas, difference between, 286 

and Violas for spring, 826 • 

at Swanley, 260 

bedding, 147 

beds of, 296 

culture of, 174 

cutting down, 229 

cuttings of, 197 

fancy, 175 

for exhibition, 678,690, 616 
for next summer, 434 
for next year, 229 
for show, 26 
French spotted, 48 
from seed, 265, 684 
in beds, 4i3 
in frames, 610, 614, 618 
in pots, 4, 28, 77, 804,889 
losing their leaves, 27 
manure for, 490 
mulching, 17 
old plants of, 618 
propagating, 248, 264, 292, 653 
seedling, 49, 65, 841, 484 
slugs in, 94 
soil for, 131 

soil and situation for, 129,180 
Paraffin oil and plants, 218 
Paraffin and wireworms, 202 
as an insecticide, 106 
for bulbs, 178 
heating by, 27, 40 
Parasites in poultry, 467 
Paris Daisies, 170, 182, 202, 339, 461 
Parkin, 35 

how to make, 72, 84 
•Parnaaait palustris, 315 
Parrakeets and budgerigars, 48 
Parrot not well, 72 

picking out its feathers, 12 
with lame foot, 192 
Parrots, treatment of, 12, 47 
Parsley, 117 
culture of, 135 
sowing, 104 
thinning, 278 
transplanting, 877 
varieties of, 136 
Fern, the, 188 
Parsnip, the, 608 
Parsnip wine, 264, 562 
Parsnips, 136 
Passlflora princeps, 46 
Passion flowers, pruning, 476 
Paths for greenhouse, 678 
Paths, tarred, 154 
•Pavia macrostachya, 19 
Pea, a good, 273 
•Pea, culture of the Glonr, 150 
Culverwell's Giant Marrow, 224 
the Glory, 74, 182 
Veltch’s Marvel, 273 
Peas, a hedge of Sweet, 207 
and .Beaus, 186,161 
and Lettuces, 212 
and Potatoes, 338 
antumn v. spring sown, 212 
best, 672 

Celery between, 584 
climbers with Sweet, 8 
culture of 583 
early, 449, 512, 526, 547,667 
Everlasting, 90, 490 
first early, 190, 688 
for exhibition, 588, 621 
for small gardens, 68 
gatheriog, 189 
growing, 672, 683 
in trenches, 30, 298 
late, 53, 125,222, 388 
main crop, 683 
main crops of, 66 
overcrowded, 889 
protecting, 5 
protecting from birds, 547 
soaked in paraffin, 164 
sowing, 41 

sowing successions!, 65 
staking, 92,129, 683,106 
Sweet, 588 
Sweet, in May, 162 
to preserve green, 276 
varieties of, for main crops, 66 
watering, 683 
weevils destroying, 129 
without sticks, 129 
'Pea weevil, 588 
‘Peach, double flowered, 87 
Early Rivers, 286 
leaves turning brown, 201 
Peaches, 173 

and aphides, 137 
and Nectarines, 269 
and Nectarines in orchard houses, 
281 

double flowered, 63 
lime for, 21 
out doors, 197 
summer pruning, 164 
Peach house, treatment of cool, 658 
Peach trees dying, 201, 212 
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Peach trees not bearing, 189, 201 
disbudding, 89 
pruning, 582 

ripening the wood of, 340 
thinning, 257 
treatment of, 176 
watering, 460 
Petrs, 341 

a few good market, 284 

and Apples, gathering, 817,853 

and Plains, 174 

and Plums for walls, 363 

baked,311 

cracking, 404 

gathering, 284 

gathering and storing, 294 

good keeping, ,640 

in Kent, 220 

on walls, 197 

Pear trees, maggots on, 152 
not bearing, 82 
not fruiting, 286 
renewing old, 522, 470 
Peat, 261 

Pelargonium leaves, spots on, 152 
Lucie Lemolne, 86 

Pelargoniums, 88, 339, 888, 461, 481, 
690, 602 

and Geraniums, difference between, 
213 

Cape, 600 

coloured-leaved, 194 
culture of Zonal, 169 
cutting back, 862 
catting down, 320 
early-flowering, 44 
failing, 232 
fancy, 54 

for greenhouses, 428 
for winter, 100 
in baskets, 9 
in Wardian cases, 234 
Ivy-leaved, 115,266, 655 
propagating, 292 
propagating variegated, 16 
pruning, 257,620 
raising new, 194 
repotting, 805 
show, 209, 214 
■oil for, 184 
treatment of show, 862 
'Pelargonium tricolor, 194, 318 
turning yellow, 268 
tying out, 616 

variegated, propagating, 600 
winter flowering, 16, 282,575 
winter-flowering Zonal, 482 
Zonal, 677 
Pentas carnea, 114 
Pentstemons, notes on the, 189 
Pentstemons, 234, 840, 418, 567 
and Phloxes, 828 
from cuttings, 266 
from seed, 145, 205,277 
seedling, 52 

Perennials and biennials, 244 
autumn-flowering, 878 
Periwinkle, golden variegated, 498 
•Pernettyamicrophylla, 468 
Pemettyas, 462 
Petunia, best single, 610 
Petunias, 317 

as window plants, 284, 291 
•Petunias, double, 76, 511 
exhibition, 576 
for the garden, 2 
in autumn, 112 
potting, 160 
single, 333 

single and double,115 
training, 174 
Peziza, scarlet, 25 
•Philadelphia coronarius, 38 
Phlox Drummond!, 205 
subulata, 50 
the mossy, 50 
Phloxes, 234, 416, 567 
and Pentstemons, 328 
from seed, 899 
herbaceous, 141 
land for, 17 
staking, 52 
tall, 243 

tall, in pots, 174 
trailing, 71 

•Phygelius capensls, 607 
•Phygellus, the Cape, 607 
Pickles, Indian, 347, 871 
mixed. 359 
red cabbage, 883, 407 
universal, 407 

Pickling hams, 503,515, 688 
Picotees and Carnations, 352 
in beds, 42 
propagating, 254 
soil for, 379 

Pigeon fanciers, hints to, 132 
Pigeon flying, 287,811 
hatching fowls* eggs, 72 
loft, 406 

Pigeons, carrier, 900 
dying, 84 
featherless, 287 
feeding, 108 
homing, 432 
in gardens, 94, 190 
keeping, 322, 847. 869, 383, 407 
keeping for profit, 132,156 
Maltese tumblers, 432 
neighbours’, 383 
tumbler, 407, 481 
Pig feeding, 144 

Pigs and poultiy, cheap food for, 3S2 
do they pay? 623 
keeping, 596 

raw v. cooked food for, 432 


Pinching plants, 224 
Pink, the Clove, 147 
Pinks, 197, 329 

and Carnations, 802,607 
and Pansies, 870 
a plea for, 182 
beds of, 65 
Chinese, 326 

dwarf, for borders and beds, 13 
for forcing, 413 
in beds, 413 
Indian, 205 
how to strike, 815 
mule, 826 
not blooming, 208 
old-fashioned, 206 
planting, 353 
potting, 458 
propagating, 218 
•Pinks, single-flowered, 618 
Pipes, fixing hot-water, 466,478, 637 
hot-water, not working, 687 
rusting, 213 

Piping for conservatory, 844 
for greenhouses, 637 
Pits and frameB, 28,184, 618 
economical, 226 

•Plan of border of hardy flowers, 410 
Plantains on lawns, 288,296, 811, 441 
Plant factories, 194 
Planting and under-cropping, 885 
for winter, 425 
hardy flowers, 897 
permanent, 350 
season, the. 818 
shrubbery borders, 498 
the flower garden, 01 
Plant, pretty berry-bearing, 497 
Plants and fish for pond, 586 

and flowers In rooms, 613, 670, 591 

and gas, 441 

air-giving, 609 

aspects for herbaceous, 110 

autumn-flowering, 366 

baskets, 440 

bedding. 186, 196, 200 

beds ana borders of hardy, 474 

best time to move, 78 

cleanliness in, 510 

climbing, 364 

collections of hardy, 801 

cool houses for, 150 

culture of various, 514 

damping off, 526, 681, 568, 609 

dividing, 518 

dividing hardy, 614 

dwarf, 366 

failing, 200, 207, 225 

flne-leaved, 17 

fine leaved and flowering warm- 
house, 511 
flowering, 133 
for banks, 164 
for carpet bedding, 680 
for eh alky soil, 268 
for clayey soil, 82 
for edgings, 615 
for epergnes, 95 
for exhibition, 69 
for flower boxes, 888 
for garden vases, 181 
for greenhouse, 99 
for hanging baskets, 183 
for house deeoration, 80 
for London windows, 409 
for north aspect, 284, 288, 325 
for pond, 612 
for rockery, 02 
for rooms, 57, 138, 290 
for rooms in London, 58, 83 
for screen, 473 
for shady banks, 398, 891 
for shady beds, 369, 880, 392, 174, 
614 

for show in July, 166 

for small garden*, 415 

for stone wall, 286 

lor sunless aspect, 176 

for sunless greenhouse, 82 

for town gardens, 378 

for walls, 278 

for window boxes, 25 

for window case, 609 

good effects with hardy, 423 

green-fly on, 684, 609 

greenhouse, 352, 472 

greenhouse in summer, 242 

nard-wooded, 509 

hard, 136, 230 

hardy edging, 351 

hardy for border, 175. 200 

hardy for carpet bedding, 27 

hardy for forcing, 400 

hardy for market, 618 

hardy in summer, 269 

heat for, 357 

herbaceous, 400, 426, 663 

herbaceous and other, 496 

housing, 328, 370 

in beds In greenhouse, 159 

in cold frames, 667 

Indoor, 133 

in pots, soil for, 94 

in rooms, 568 

in sheds, 346 

in summer, 209 

in unheated houses, 440,*442 

kinds to grow, 301 

laying out a garden for hardy, 467 

losing their leaves, 696 

material for tying, 155 

miscellaneous, 64 

on Grass, 349 

outdoor, 138, 487J 

over-potting, 6 

pit for watering, 430 


Plants, pinching, 210 
pot'Jng window, 133 
protecting half-nardy, 518, 544 
raised from seed, 205 
soft soap for, 515 
soft-wooded, 426 

soft-wooded and miscellaneous, 509 

sporting. 266 

sports in, 310 

staking, 100 

stove, 352 

stove an l greenhouse, 244 
sub tropical, 233 
tenant removing, 417 
tenant’s right to, 452 
tender, 349 

to bloom at Christmas, 387 
to bloom in August, 14, 27 
to grow in shady greenhouse 159 
training and staking, 96 
turning rusty, 572 
under trees, 278, 588, 589 
watering, 5u9 

watering in greenhouses, 268 
winter floivering, 387, 570, 508 
wintering, 342, 845, 304, 447, 465 
without manure, 274 
Plaster of Pari*, 615 
Platyceriums, how to grow, 125 
Pleroma eiegans, 194 
Plumbago capensls, 68, 86 
capensls and ro»ea, 98 
Plum, Denyer’s Victoria 
and Pears, 174 
and Pears for walls, 863 
m Kent, 220 

Plum trees and other trees, pruning 
137 

falling, 176 
grafting, 682 
in pots, 315 
maggots in, 154 
unhealthy, 149 
Plunging material, 430 
Plymouth Rock fowls, 107, 550 
Poinaettias, 332, 425, 677 
after flowering, 114, 592 
in a cut state, 543 
large-crested, 600 
losing their leaves, 510 
seedling, 67,76 
winter culture of, 58 
Polands, 550 
Polvantnuses, 126 

and Primroses, 128, 174, 301, 378 
Pomegranates, 99 

• Pond Cottage, Endsleigh, 623 
Pond, plants and flsh lor, 612 

* Poppy, double Californian, 110 
Porch building In front of house, 45 
Porch, the cottage, 37 

Portugal Laurels, 03 
•Portulaca grandiflora, 218 
Portulacas, 217 
Potato, a prolific, 844 
as a field crop, 608 
Beauty of Hebron, 278, 298 
cult are, 304 
Early Alpha, 105 
growing, hints on, 8 
hints on the, 273 
how to cook a, 24 
land cropping, 22, 31,131 
the Tropny, 429 
White Elephant, 180 
Potato disease, the .3o0, 880, 404, 416, 
461 

Potatoes, 137 ^ 

applying patent manures to, 105 

autumu planted, 392 

baked, 72 

blotches on, 608 

bone mauure for, 82 

destroyed in the ground, 202 

digging up, 293 

early, 31, 273, 440 

earthing up, 190 

eaten, 190 

exhibition, 286, 333, 440, 449, 476 
for planting, 449, 477 
frozen, 661 
ground for, 30 
harvesting, 285 
how to prepare land for, 380 
lifting, 329 
lilting early, 273 
mashed, 6 j 
not earthed up, 172 
not tubering, 237 
ou the stems, 344 
planting, 8 
planting early, 17 
planting in gardens, 19 
planting main crop of, 41 
preparing the ground for and plant¬ 
ing, 392 

protective, earthing of, 380/ 
remarks on, 380, 
seed, 404, 500 
storing. 285 
surface planted, 671 
wintering, 513 
without roots, 201 
Potentlllas from seed, 206 
Potting Indiarubber plantB, 351 
plants, 210 
plants, hints on, 569 
soils for, 26 L 
window plants, 133 
Pots, drainiug, 250 
Poultry and pigs, cheap food for, 3 V- 
best breed of, for profit, 191 
book on, 479 
crossing, 419 
farmyard, 180, 214 
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Poultry food, MS 
for eggs, 479 
for profit, 275 

good breeds, for general use, 311 

g ood laying, 478 
ouse, a, 192 
in confined runs, 11 
keeping, 685 

keeping on a small scale, 335, 359, 
371 

making tender, 432 
manure, 417, 489 
marking, 674, 597 
parasites in, 467 
profitable, 611 
pure bred, 239 
run, 419, 47 
run, keeping pure, 443 
run, small, 611 
runs, 322 

size of run for, 562 
winter disease of, 467 
yard, rats in, 46 

Primrose, Fraser's Evening, 266 
Mountain Evening, 277 
Primroses, 248 

and birds, 546, 564 
and Daisies, i07 

and Polyanthuses, 128, 146, 174, 301, 
378 

ai window plants, 495 
blooming early, 435 
Chinese, 543 

culture of double Chinese, 255 
dividing, 49, 146 
dividing hardy, 90 
hardy, 545 

how to grow Chinese, 9 
improved Chinese, 481 
in summer and autumn, 4b5, 446 
Primroses, old plants of Cninete, 429 
Primula nivalis, 201 
s*ed savin*, 429 
* Primula sikkimemis, 5L9 
Primulas, 208, 364, 436 
after flowering, 194 
and Cinerarias, 61 , 173, 317, 440 
Chinese, 322, 543 
culture of, 241 
double, 9, 400 

double, and their cultuie, 255 
early, 142,152 
how to grow, 9 
in cold frame, 600 
in rooms, 82 
old plants of, 429 
raising, 238 

repotting, 226 ,. 

Prince’s Feather and Love-lies-bleeding, 
206 

Privet hedges, pruning, 34 
hedges, cutting down, 521 
Prizes lor fruit, flowers, and vegetables, 
586 . _ 

Propagating bedding plants, 690 
name, heating a, 82 
notes on, 568, 592, 599 
Protecting half hardy plant*, 544 
Pruning, branch and root, 386 
Fig trees, 512 
fruit trees, 79, 486 
Gooseberries, 5x2 
newly planted Appls trees, 588 
Plum and other trees, 137 
pyramidal fruit trees, 494 
Roses, 82 
trees, 321 
Vines, 612 

PterL serrulate, 242 
Pullets, 239 

laying early, 288, 311, 322 
PyreihruniB, 126, 248, 378 
planting, 392 
Pyruses, 29/ 


Q. 

Q uassia chips, 142 

Quassia water r. green fly, 154 
Qaoeu Anne garden, 102 
Queen of the Meadow, 91 


R 
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ABBIT manure, 573 
Babbits and hares, snaring, 7 
251 


angora, : 
dying, 8J 


for market, 586 
injuring trees, 22 
scurvy in, 288, 467, 480, 491 
Radishes and Carrots, early crop of, 5o9 
in succession, 190 
with fibrous Toots, 298, 809 
Bake, uses of the Daisy, 203 

♦Renuiicuiu > asiatica fl.-pl ,303 
•Ranunculus aconitifolius tl. pi., 415 
Ranunculuses and Anemones, 176, 201 
double. 3i>3 
good, 278 
pl an ting, 4 

Raspberry canes, thinning, 161 
topping, 445 
culture, 284 
suckers, 321 
Raspberries, 137, 
l u ,„l mmwlMTrie! 
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Raspberries, management of, 488, 495 
manuring, 29 
newly planted, 469 
planting, 522, 558 
pruning, 272 
soil for, 189, 201 
thinning canes of, 257 
training, 176 
treatment of, 373 
without supports, 164 
Rats, 286, 309 

eating Musk, 345 
in houses, 441 
In poultry yards, 46 
to get rid of, 453 
Redcap fowls, 24, 611 
Red spider, 500 
and the scale, 604 
destroying, 320 
on Chrysanthemums, 390 
on Cucumbers, 68,70 
on Vines, 495 

*Reed, the New Zealand, 55 
Meeds, Giant, 6l;7 
Refuse, utilising, 93, 142 
"Reseda odorata pyramldalis 212 
Retinospora tetragona aurea, 4is 
propagating, 171 
Rhodamhe, 139 
*Rhodanthe maculata, 90 
Rhododendron Nnttalli, 141 
Rhododendrons, 257 
and Azaleas, 556 
and Sweet Williams, 21S 
for greenhouse, 530 
from Beed, 613 
growing straggling, 171,195 
in shade, 473 
moving, 374, 381 
not growing, 152 
planting, 393 

propagating greenhouse, 402 
pruning. 171, 203, 448 
standard,499 
Rhubarb, forced, 448, 487 
in cellar for winter, 364 
transplanting, 4L 
wine, 264 

Khynchospermum jasminoides, 67, 87 
Rice flummery; 144 
Rice paper plants, 63 
Richardfa hastata, 464 
Ricinuses, culture of, 26 
•Rivinia bevis, 497 
* Robin la hlspida, 499 
Robinia hispida, 98 
Rockery, plants for, 62, 424 
Rockeries at Southport, 587 
Rocket, double white, 490 
old double white, 488 
double, 277 

double white, 394, 415, 446 
Sweet, 205 

Rock garden and fernery, 602 
Rock garden, forming a, 90 
Rockwork, Snapdragons for, 140 
Rockery, how to establish a, 78 
Room plants, 290 

Rooms, flowers and plants In, 670, 591 
Roots too deeply covered, 363 
Rosa regeliana, 599 
Rose, a beautiful Tea, 39 
Alm6e Vibert, 428, 482 
buds falling off, 147 
climbing Devon iensis, 291 
cuttings, 208, 409 
for south wall, 313 
‘Rose Gloire de Dijon, 170 

Glolre de Dijon, pruning, 26 
growing for market, 507 
Guelder in greenhouse, 482 
Macartney, 502 
MarCchal Niel, pruning, 409 
of Jericho, 159 
species of the, 483 
the old pink, China, 270 
'Rose, the White Garland, 355 
wild, of Japan, 599 
Boses, 297, 317, 508 
and Carnations, 200 
and Clematises, 147 
Roses and climbers, 602 

and fruit trees near town, 357 
and root fungi, 170 
Austrian, 355 
autumn blooming, 313 
Ayrshire, 356 
Bankslan, 186, 208, 291 
Banksian, not blooming, 409 
best, 583, 599 

best for a small garden, 109 

best hardy, 328 

best hybrid perpetual, 552 

Bourbon, 356, 484 

Brier stocks for, 422 

bud-bound, 366 

budded v. own root, 484, 617 

budding, 236 

budding in May, 63 

Cabbage and Moss, 855 

Christmas, 440, 488 

climbing, 483, 564 

culture of In greenhouses, 147, 469 

culture of Moss, 387 

cuttings of, 55 

decorating gardens with, 563 

deformed, 291, 3C8 

dwarf for bedding, 433 

early, 97 

eaten, 196 

espalier, 433 

Evergreen, 355 

failing. 45 

Fairy, 10 

> Howe* s among, 140 
fly on, U'7 


Roses for autumn blooming, 279 
for forcing, 353 
for hedges, 564 
for pillars, 433, 600 
for pots, 147 
for shrubberies, 564 
for suburban gardens, 245 
for town gardens, 308 
from cuttings, 22, 89, 599 
general pruning of, 17 
green fly on, 253 
hedges of, 861 
how grown for market, 97 
how to bud, 100 
how to raise from cuttings, 253 
hybrid perpetuals, 270,484 
In clayey soil, 55 
In cool houses, 87 
i In greenhouses, 97,196 

in pots, 101, 207, 208, 209,507, 629 
in pots, manure for, 123 
in pots, soil for, 186 
in sandy soil, 590 
insects on, 89, 236 
in towns, 195, 208, 617, 601 
in windows, 70, 82 
in winter and spring, 207 
late v. early planting of, 587 
manuring, 22, 515 
Marshal Riel. 170 
milcew on. 25, 66, 123, 196 
monthly, 484 
Moss, 564 
mulching, 519 
mulching dwarf, 28 
Musk, 356 

newly budded, 279, 292 
not blooming, 253, 279 
•Roses, old, 355, 308 
on Brier stocks, 599 
on own roots, 361, 423, 433 
on s&ndv soil, 621 
on walls, 38, 128, 147 
on what roots to grow them, 529 
origin of Moss, 337 
own root v. budded, 457, 500, 529, 
561, 599 

pegged down, 141 
planting, 389, 433, 447, 474, 564 
planting dwarf, 141 
propagating, 270 
propagating by layers, 195 
propagation of. for pot culture, 580 
propagating Gloire de Dijon, 208 
protecting standard, 457, 469, 500 
pruning, 4, 10, 45, 82, 141, 219, 374, 
572, 580 

pure white, 279 
red rust on. 270 
removing blooms from, 197 
removing suckers from, 253 
Scotch, 356 

season for planting, 413 
seeds of Christmas, 200 
situation for, 448 
soil for. 170 

soil and manure for, 450 
some new, 467 
staking and training, 78 
standard, 564 
standard and dwarf, 246 
stocks for, 253 

striking cuttings of. 25, 312, 356 
suitable positions for, 483 
summer flowering, 484 
Tea, 301, 448, 484 
Tea, for market, 529 
Tea, in frames, 274 
Tea, in pots, 517 
Tea, out-of-doors, 217 
the old albas, 356 
throwing up suckers, 551 
to flower at Christmas, 291 
training in greenhouses, 469 
treatment of newly budded, 327 
two good tea, 409 
watering and mulching, 270 
white, 356 
winter, 462 

winter protection for, 450 
with poor leaves, 236 
Yellow Provence, 432 
Rose election, 599 
election of, 1882, 552 
hedge, a, 291 
house, 484 
Bhow, grand, 186 
tree, bark of, cracking, 196 
tree losing its leaves, 148, 196 
Rose trees from cuttings, 171, 433 
fly on,119 
green fly on, 130 
grubs in, 196 
maggots on, 154,170 
manuring, 26 
planting, 374 
protecting, 508 
‘Rose trees, roots of, 422 
•Rose Acacia, the, 98. 493 
Rosemary and Lavender, 141 
Rosy Heart, the, 26 
Roup, cure for, 514 
‘Rubus fruticosus laciniatus, 439 
Ryde, flower gardening at, 390 
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S AGE, 117 

Salad culture, 212 
Salads, 118 

and herbs, 137 
German, 227 


0 


Salads, winter, 297 

winter and spring, 547 
Balisburia adi antifolia, 98, 583 
Salt water for flowers, 225 
Salvia splendens, 32 
•Salvia splendens compacta, 887 
Salvias, 332, 425, 496 
and Abutilons, 194 
culture of, 387 
in winter, 575 
propagating, 77, 675 
Samphire, 94, 95,106 
Sanchezia nobilis, v&riegata, 472 
•Sandflower, the wing stalked, 26 
8 anvltalia procumbens, 499 
Saponaria calabrica in November, 458 
8 auce, to make, 192 
Saving seeds, 369 
Savory, 117 

Sawdust as manure, 10 
Baxifraga granulata, fl.-pl., 338 
sarmentosa, 133 
Saxifrage, the 50 
•Saxifrage, the silvery, 6 
Saxifrage, mossy, 163 
• 8 cabiosa atropurpurea, 615 
* 8 cablosa caucasica, 423 
8 cabious as border plants, 850, 415 
seed not germinating, 130 
•Scabious, the Caucasian, 423 
the double, 417 
•Scabious, the purple, 615 
Scale and red spider, 604 
on Fig trees, 285 
on Orange trees, 290 
Scarlet Runners, culture of, 80.105 
Scarlet Runners aud earwigs, 213 
Scarlet Runners, Bowing, 68 
Schizanthus and Mignonette, 412 
•Schizanthus pinnatue, 255 
Scbizanthuses, 588 
how to grow, 252 
•Schizoneura ianigera, 291 
Schiiostilis coccioea, 182, 202, 458 
School gardens. 322 
Sciila amoena, 314 
•Scilla patula, 379 
Scillae, the, 379 
culture of, 314 

Scorzouera running to seed, 344 
Screen, plants for, 473 
garden, 277 
Seakale, 487 

beds, making, 93 
covering, 6 
forced, 448 
natural, 620 
propagating, 414 
sowing, 41 
substitutes for, 322 
treatment of, 131 
Seaweed, uses of, 525 
Sedum carneum variegatum, 326 
lividum. 266 
spectabile, 277 
Seed beds, 81 

Seedlings, pricking out, 188, 621 
Seed, amount of for different areas, 3 
and guano, 526 
Australian, 154 
gathering, 415 
gathering flower, 424 
growing bird, €09 
raising, 256 
saving. 360, 381 
sowing, 6 , 640, 578 
sowing, saving and buying, 93 
sowing, hints on, 75 
sowing small, 592 
two years old, 584 
Selaginella KrautoUna, 6764 
Bemporvivum californlciun, 164, 176 
Benecio maciogioosu*, 531 
beneeio polcher, 325, 618 
September, flowers for, €15 
Bericographis and Spamannias, 
culture of, 100 
Shade, plants for, 398 
Shading conservatory, 106 
greenhouse, 88 , 9*, 11», 123 
Shallots, 621 

and Cardoons, 58, 68 
and Garlic, 210 
Sheep In gardens, 10 
shot plants, 51 
Shrub, a good window, 270 
Shrubs and trees, 222 
berry bearing, 297, 646 
moving, 78 
propagating, 292 
pruning, 7,320 
Shrnbs, berry bearing, 505 
climbing, 98 
flower garden, 141 
flowering, for Scotland, 08 
for beduing, 3J2 
forced, 485 
lor north wall, 195 
for screens, 437 
forBea-side, 546 
for villa garden, 402 
for window sill, 406, 409 
hardy, for forcing, 670 
heading down, 4 
moving, 601, 614 
ornamental, 520 
planting, 436 
propagating, 245, 505 
pruning, 257,566 
pruning evergreen, 426 
tenant right to, 10 
thinning, 510 
two showy, 61 
winter flowering, 369 
Shrubbery borders, planting, 493 
Shrubbery, how to form a, 2**7 
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Shrubberies, 532 
alterations in, 340 
digging, 546 
in autumn, 413 
silene pendula compacts, 205 
'Silenc pendula fl.-pl., 147 
Silenes, 147 
'Sitona ltneata, 533 
skimmia japonica, 155 
Slug, the, 377 
Slugs, 276, 60S) 

and snails, 320, 405, 426 
and snails, catching, 136 
and worms in£elery, 40 
destroying, 130, 369,4U6, 409 
eating Beans, 200 
how I destroy, 266 
how to kill, 299 
in gardens, 203, 249 
in Pansies, 94 
protection against, 311 
snails, and Cabbages, 105, 17s 
Slog traps, 107 

smilax macnlataon walls, 74 
the climbing, 342 
Snails and slugs, 320, 406, 426 
slugs, <fec., catching, 188 
in aquaria, 383, 432, 455, 479, 491, 
503, 527, 538 
in gardens, 561 
water, 432 

Snapdragon, the, 217 
Snapdragons, for rockwork, 140 
from seed, 50, 205 
*3nowberrv, the common, 614 
Snowherries, 614 
Snowdrops, forcing, 342 
wUd, 20 

Snow guard, a, 10, 22 
soap-suds for plants, 130, 358 
Soda, nitrate of, 70 
Soft soap for plants, 515 
Soil, dressing heavy, 514 
for Pelargoniums, 134 
for pot plants, 94 
improving clay, 393, 525, 624 
improving garden, 369 
improving light, 142, 154, 299, 809 
improving vegetable, 429 
lightening heavy, 106, 119, 131, 178, 
202 

lime In, 309 
sour, 249 
Soils, 385 

and manure for vegetables, 02 
for potting, 261 
manures for different, 105 
Soil leaf, 537 

'Solanum capsicastrum, 134 
jasminoides, 471, 668 
Solanums, 134 

and Aucubas, 383 
berry-bearing, 473 
in rooms, 533 
lilting, 328 

losing their leaves, 524, 550 
not fruiting, 411,429 
treatment of, 472 
Solomon’s Seal. 508 
Solomon’s Seal, forced, 668 
Soot water, 202, 868 
Sorrel, 117 

soup from kitchen waste, 251 
housewife’s, 156 
Southport, rockeries at, 687 
Sowans, 96 
Sowing seeds, 5, 540 
Spanish fowls, 204, 322 
Sparaxis and Ixias, 304 
Sparmannias and Sericographls, 76 
spormannlas, culture of, 100 
Sparrows and fruit buds, 658 
In gardens, 106 
Spinach, 210 
Beet-top, 84 
cooking, 168 
for autumn, 190 
sowing winter, 341 
thinning, 401 
winter, 243 

'Spindle tree, large fruited, 235 
Spirea arieefolia, 98,123 
blooms failing, 126 
flllpendula, 147 

‘Spirsea flllpendula flore-pleno, 218 
japonica, 436 

japonica, in and out of doors, 3 1 
japonica, not blooming, 302, 273 
laevigata, 409 

nalmata, for pot culture, 61 
rimaria aureo-variegata, 91 
Spincas, 209, 332, 529 
after flowering, 310 
cultivating, 327 
forcing, 568 
Sports, in plants, 310 
spring, preparing for, 301 
flowers, 506, 563 
flowers, arranging, 369, 373 
Squill, star-flowered, 314 
squills, the. 314. 370 
staking and training plants, 96 
•''taking plants, 197 
stanstead Park, notes from, 333 
stapelias, culture of, 33 
'''taphjlea pinnata, 473 
suphyleas, 473 
star flower, the, 315 
Stauntonia latifolia, 169 
Stephanotis, culture of tile, 151, 452,161 
not flowering, 412 
sternbergia lutea, 146 
sticklebacks dying, 515 
stocking a greenhouse, 428 

a greenhouse and garden, " T 
Prompt on, 10*2 ■ fry 


•Stock, Tenwoek, 102 

the Virginian, 90 * 

Stocks, 588 

and their culture, 102 
double, 62 

double and Hngle, 182 
for Roses, 253 
for winter blooming, *220 
Cerman, 577 
in winter, 534 
raising, 205 

Ten-week, for cut flowers, 13s 
testing double, 50 
Stokesia cyanca, 278 
Stonecrop, the noble, 277 
Stonecrop, variegated, 326 
stove for propagating bed, 22 
in conservatory, 501 
regulating, 549, 561 
alow combustion, 561 
'Stove, syphon condensing, 33 
fuel for, 453 
Stoves, fuel for, 465,466 
oil, 453, 477 
oil in greenhouses, 463 
petroleum, 441,442 
slow combustion, 417 
Stove plants, 244, 352 
Stove plants, potting, 616 
Strawberry beds, 185, 571,582 
among the, 236 
digging, 272 
forming new, 116, 271 
wireworms in, 514 
Strawberry, culture of the, 121 
ground clearing, 341 
jam, 204 

plants for an acre, 201 
plants for forcing, 176 
plants not flowering, 122 
plants, unfruitful, 221, 287 
Strawberries and Raspberries, 377 
annual planting of, 121 
clearing, 29 
culture of, 308 
eaten off, 330 
falling to fruit, 272 
forcing, 238, 539 
forcing in vineries, 258 
for forcing, 222 
for light soils, 92, 330 
going blind, 236 
green fly on, 176 
now grown for market, 218 
in clumps, 137 
in pots, 121, 329, 389, 582 
in pots for show, 149 
laid in heaps, 272 
layering, 164, 220 
mulchings for, 20 
packing, 218 

planting, 221/236, 536, 558 
potting, 272 
the best, 274 
transplanting, 201, 354 
under glass, 82 
unfruitful, 294 
vegetables between, 525 
watering forced, 539 
Straw mats, 520 
Succulent plants, 329, 388 
Succulents, bedding, 578 
Sulphate of ammonia, 179, 213, 238, 
442, 465 

Sunflowers, 265 

culture of, 147, 476, 616 
'Sunflower, double perennial, 427 
•Sunflower, perennial, 163 
Sunflowers, raising, 155 
Superphosphate of lime, 315 
Superphosphate on Vine border, 70 
Suisex trucks or bodges, 100 
Swanley, notes from, 260 
Swedes and Mangolds, 110 
•Sweet Bay, the, 195 
Sweet Briers, 254, 508 
Sweet Peas. 588 
Sweet Williams, 206 
Sweet Williams and Rhododendrons, 218 
•Sweet Williams, double, 266 
propagating, 266. 274, 278, 802 
•Symphoricarpus vulgaris, 61 i 
Symphytum officinale aureo-variega- 
tum, 183 

•Syringas or Mock Orange, 38 


T. 


T ACSON1A. flowers falling of a, 170 
Van Volxemi, 58, 150 
Van Volxemi, failure of, 224 
not blooming, 87 
•Tagetes erecta nana, 146 
Tallies, garden, 87 
Tamarix, the, 176 
Tan, uses of spent, 369 
Tarragon, 117 
Taste In gardening, 1 
Temperature and air giving, 532 
Tenant right to shrubs, 10 
Tenant removing plants, 417 
Tenants’ fixtures, 315, 345 
greenhouses, 381 
greenhouses, erecting, 119 
Tennis court, 541) 
l etralhcca cricoides, 5 >0 
Thermometer, testing a, 45 
Thorn Apple, downy, 141 
‘Thorn, spray of single flowered, 300 



Thrip on Vines, 201 
Thrushes, young, 288 
ThujopsiB dolohrata, 51 
’Thyme, 117 

Tigridias after blooming, 380 
'Toad flax, the gold and purple, 11 
/Tobacco, English-grown, 610, 615 
how to grow for fumigating, 13 
Todea ruperba, 226 

Tomato the, as an insecticide, 383, 447 
Carter’s Yellow Plum, 224 
growers, a hint to, 135 
•Tomato, large red fruited, 243 
Vick’s Criterion, 547 
Tomatoes, 148, 174, *245, 305 
all the year round, 477 
and Beans, 329 
and wasps, 586 
for profit, 243 
for show, 154 
from cuttings, 416, MS 
in open air, 3*20 
in winter, 224 
on single stems, 6* 
pinching, 286 
ripening, 293 
sowing, 29 
to eat, 455, 480 
under glass, 57, 286 
Tools, garden, SO 
sharpening, 601 

Top dressing and mulching, 142 
Tortoise dying, 264 
keeping a, 407, 432 
Tortoises, 156, 251 
Town gardening, book on, 395 
Town garden, outdoor, 554 

work in the, 654, 567, 579, 691, 617 
Town gardens, place for beds in, 434 
plants for, 378 
Town trees. 162 
Tradescantias, variegated, 213 
Training and staking plants, 96 
Tree stumps, destroying old, 501 
killing. 68 
ornamenting, 481 
Trees and rabbits, 22 

and shrubs, 222, 305, 484, 505 
berry-bearing, 297, 546 
moving, 78 
propagating, 292 
pruning, 7, 329 

Trees, deciduous, for sea-Bide plant 1 ng 
543 

for screen, 505 
for sloping bank, 506 
law respecting, 609 
over-hanging garden, 357 
plants under, 589 
pruning, 31 

pruning and transplanting, 321 
pruning pyramidal fruit, 494 
topping, 410 
town, 152 

Triteleia uniflora, 315 
Tritons in aquaria, 443 
Tropmolum Bedfont Rival, 91 
*Tropteolum majus, 2 
Tropteolum pentaphyllum, 146 
tricolorum, how to grow, 75 
Tropeeolums, 314 

for winter blooming, 862 
tuberous rooted, 304 
winter flowering, 303 
Tuberoses, 100, 412, 508 
African, 54, 74, 99 
and Achimenes, 556 
and Hyacinthus can dican*, 45 
cool treatment of, 159 
for next year, 544 
hints on, 267 
in open air, 566 
not starting, 122 
under cool treatment, 99 
withered, 152 

Tubers and bulbs, moving, 73 
Tulip bulbs, 176 
Tulips, 197, 329, 363, 464 
arter flowering, 147 
and Anemones, 203 
beds of, 65 
land for, 400 
spring, lor beds, 140 
•Tulip tree, flowers of the, 29u 
Turkeys, 431, 479 
care of young, 143 
rearing. 46, 72. 84 
Turnip fly, remedy for, 126 
Turnips, 136 

and Carrots, 174, 401 
early, 30 
how to grow, 19 
rotting, 70 
sowing, 222, 293 
thinning, 341 
Tydseas in winter, 498 
Tying plants, material for, 155 


V. 


V ALLOT A not flowering. 166 
Vallots purpurea, 412 
Vallota purpurea In small pot*, 464 
Vegetable crops, rotatlou of, 153 
gardens, arrangement of small, 158 
land manuring, 462 
land working, 171 
refuse as manure, 57 
seeds sowing, 78 
soil improving, 429 

Vegetables, tj5, 497, r»>, :.:i\ 

tv 3 


Vegetables, a selection of, 594 
Detween Strawberries, 525 
culture of, 102, 113, 125, 257, 269 , 
281, 306, 313, 353, 377, 426 437, 
520, 542, 564, 567, 579. 591 
failing, 571 
forced, 65, 448 
forcing, 437, 617 
for exhibition, 69, 621 
for late summer, 6a 
hints on, 474 
in Canada, 393 
in frame ground, 228 
in pots and frames, 17 
in succession, 245 
keeping in winter, 363 
notes on, 68 
planting, 174 
preparing for forcing, 450 
preparmg land for, 617 
protecting, 889 
season of, 244 
shed for. 345 
soils and manures for, 92 
transplanting, 81 
versus fruit trees, 489 
watering, 190 

Vegetable Marrow, the, 68 
and Cucumber seed, 285 
marmalade, 419, 432 
preserves, 480 

Vegetable Marrows, 136, 222, 2 ' 2 , 293 
cutting, 273 
failing, 82 

on rubbish heaps, 30 
positions for, 82 
situations for, 190 
Verbena, lemon-scented, 260 
Verbenas, wintering, 392 
* Veronica spicata, 802 
Veronicas, 339 
Villa garden, the, 563 
Vine border, making a, 345, 522 
making new, 558 
Vine borders, 582 
making, 220, 571 
renewing, 285 
renovating, 249 
treatment of, 389 
Vine failing, 470 
Vines, air roots on, 70 
and Figs, outdoor, 185 
at rest, 450 
dewdrops on, 237 
disbudding, 66, 578 
early, 474, 497, 602 
forcing, 571, 582 
for coolhonse, 309 
for open garden, 540 
for table decoration, 440 
In all Btages, 89 
In greenhouses, 68 
in pots, 294 
In shrubberies, 282 
in the open-air, 92 
late, 41, 78,245. 317,496, 578, 602 
management of, 122 
mealybug on 285, 368 
mid-season, 474, 602 
mildew on, 237, 272, 285, 460, 470 
neglected, 222 
not bearing, 122 
old in greenhouses, 79 
open air, 104 
outdoor, 445 
planting, 122, 571 
preparing for forcing, 373 
pruning, 512 

pruning outdoor, 5, 410, 421, 404 
red spider on, 495 
resting, 445 
thrips on, 201 

173,197, 26P, 
353, 520, 542 

unfruitful, 495 
winter dressing, 522 
without heat, 116 
Vinery, building a, 213 
heating a, 357 
how to build a, 212 
making a, 495 
Vineries, late, 426 
Vinegar plants, 515 
Viola cuttings from hollow steins, 414 
Violas, 518 

and Pansies, 233, 247, 301 

and Pansies, difference between, 2SC 

and Pansies for spring, 326 

S ropagatlng, 390 
et Dlooms not opening, 130 
Marie Louise, 140 
Swanley White, 50 
Violets, 244, 248 
dividing, 88 

for winter blooming, 145,435 
frame for, 453, 466 
in open borders, 2 
in pots, 55, 471 
manure for, 299 
Neapolitan, 61 
not flowering, 231 
preparing for winter, 44 
propagating, 277 
treatment of, 338,360 
Virginian creepers, propagating, 286 
Virginian creeper, Veitchs, 141 


treatment of, 53, 68,69, 
280, 292. 306, 329, 340, 
treatment of young, 354 


W 

W r ALKS, 273, 480 
and lawns. 202 
asphalte for, 225 
burnt! earth" for, inr 
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Walks, cleaning, 389 
keeping clean, 14 
keeping in order, 5 
lawns, Ac., 437 
material for, 34 
tarred, 152, 154 
weeding and rolling, 41 
weed8on gravel, 70 
Wall, covering unsightly, (109 
Walls, Campanula carpatlca on, 131 
garden, 333 
plants for, 27S 
plants for stone, 280 
utilising low, 622 
Wallflowers, 217 
after blooming, 231 
and Jasmines, 278 
for winter, 534 
from cuttings, 266 
single, 301 

Wallington, notes from, 218 
Wallnuts, keeping, 407 
Wallnuts without kernels, 12‘J 
Wasps, catching, 118, 392 
Wasps in Vineries, 317 
Water bouquots, 101 
Water, clearing, 178 
keeping pure, 274 
softening hard, 95 
uses of cesspool, 383 
Watercress bed, 178 
Watercresses in boxes, 179, 100 
Watering and mulching, 94 
in autumn, 312 
plants, 509 

Water Lilies in tanks, 43 
Water plants in greenhouses, 208 


Waterproof paper for packing, 024 
* Water weed, American, 15 
Waxes, grafting, notes on, 604 
Wax plants, 608, 577 
Weeds, 462 

destroying, 417 
killing, 411 
in gar dens, 409 
in paved yards, 441 
on gravel walks, 70 
on Lawns, 69, 453 
<Weigela rosea, 98 
Weigelas, 98 
WelUngtonia dying, 235 
WeBt Coast gardening, 587 
Weevils destroying youDg Peas, 129 
Wild flowers in the house, 26, 61, 85, 
133, 193, 211, 217, 241, 253. 313, 409 
'Windflower, the scarlet, Cl, 296 
Window boxes, 89, 254,274 
annuals for, 374 
evergreens for, 241 
plants for, 22, 25, 338 
winter, 448 

Window case, plants for, eoo 
Window decoration, 14, 25 
flowers, 85 
garden, 554 
garden, the 617 
gardens in June, 161 
Window plants. 317, 409 
for exhibition, 327 
for show, 591 
in autumn, 152 
insects on, 122 
Petunias as. 291 
potting, 133 


Window plants, Primroses as, 495 
turning yellow, 327, 387 
watering, 118 
Wine, Elder, 300 

ginger, 288, 562, 585 
Parsnip. 264, 662 
Khubarb, 20t 

Win ter-flowering plants, 331 
Wintering plants, pit for, 430 
Wire netting a fruit garden, 494 
Wireworms, 107, 286 
and Carnations, 130 
and paraflin. 202 
destroying, 179 
eating Mignonette, 286 
in garden,118, 130, 264 
in soil, 238 

in Strawberry beds, 514 
on new land, 195 

Wisterias and Laburnums, 123, 152 
Witsenia corymbosa, 530 
Wood ashes and charcoal, 34 
Woodlicc in Mushrooms, 15 
in Orchid houses, 290 
in walls, 394 

Wood Lily, tho white, 42 
‘Wood Sorrels in baskets, 6 
Work in the town garden, 554 , 567, 579, 
591, 617 

Worms, 377, 462 

and Fir tree oil, 190 
and slugs in Celery, 40 
destroying, 281 
in bowling green, 477, 502 
in gardens, 299, 309 
lu gravel paths, 94,131, 
in leaves, 417 


Worms in manures, 582 
in pots, 195, 259, 311 
keeping out of pots, 186 
Onions destroyed by wire. 136 
in lawns, 154, 155, 465, 478 


* \ r ERANTHEMUM annum, 74 
A Xeranthemums, 74, 139 


Y. 


Y AM, the Clduese, 595 
Yucca recurva, 184 


♦yiNNIA eleguus plenissima, lSS 
£j seed saving, 350 
Zinnias and Carnations, raising, 
double, 244 
failing, 207, 226, 230 
In masses, 91 
raising, 62 
sowing, 69 
well-grown. 333 
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PAiDENIXG ILLUSTRATED Is sent direct from the I "DEAUTIFUL FLOWERS and BEAUTIFUL 
v Office in London to any address in the United 1 JD GARDENS at a minimum of cost by sowing choice 


_ - any _ _ _ 

Kingdom or to the United States, Canada, and the Com 
fluentof Enrope and all other places under class “A" 
of Postal Union, post free, payable in advance for one 
year, 61 6 d.; hall a year, 3s. 3d. P. O. O. should be 
ailfd up in the name of THOMAS SPANSWICK, and 
should be made payable at King Street, Covent Garden, 
Moneyjirder Oflice. Stamps not received. 

fiASDEKING MONTHLY PARTS.—Our readers are 
^ informed that this journal is published in neatly bound 
aonthly parts. In this form it is most suitable for binding 
reference previous to the issue of the yearly volumes. 

fjOCOA-XUTFIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

y Patent Proofs. Sacks Is. each ; 15 sacks 12s: 30 sacks. 
2k (ill socks included). Van-load nt works, 4s. Truck-load 
kqual to aiwut 300 bushels when dry), flee on rail, 25s. Terms 
ttrictSy cash with order. To obtain the genuine article, buy 
'■ - * from the Manufacturers, CHUBB, ROUND & Co., 
Fibre Work*, West Fern' Road, MiUwull, London, E. 

(MSHURST COMPOUND.—Used by many of 

u the leading gardeners since 1859 against red spider, mildew, 

: -H‘S greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. 
tithe galK.u of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
r -* "in;’ for Vines, aud fruit trees. Has outlived many pre- 
I MUSupersede it. In box.-s, Is.. 3s.. Ids. *3-1. 

AMERICAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

~ CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter's brush on 1 
Gt-lrerst Comiwund, and working the lather into the infected 1 

Jart_ ____I 

fUSHl’RSTINE keeps feet dry, softens hard 

y boots, preserves leather, takes a polish. Inboxes. 6-1. and 1 
«. each. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle Company . 
ILmiterlj Retail by Seedsmen and Oilmen._ 

DESCRIBING FLOWERS.-Flowers can- 1 

cot be described in wonls so as to give a correct impres¬ 
ts to the mind. They should be described by the artist, not 
-j the author. Our ** collection " answers this purpose, for on 
of the twelve packets is a faithful coloured represents- > 
t-a A the flower. The amateur can thus, without any know- { 
Mgr of flowers, contrast or harmonise as the case may be. ' 
fct ya large advertisement on another page.—RYDER k I 
to.VHole, Manchester. 

VEGETABLE SEEDS.-Popular sorts in 2d. and 

M. packets, liberal quantities, best quality. Collection 
c b virieties, all different, 23. post free.— COVENTRY AND 
LARSTAIRS, Gray's Din Road, London. 

PENNY PACKETS.—Flower Seeds in coloured 

~ Uctorial packets with cultural directions, all liberally 
-bdvith new seeds, 15 rnckets, Is. ; 40 do., 2s.6<l, post free 
-<0VESTRY and CAJKSTAIRS, Gray's Inn RiL, Loudon; 

POSES! ROSES !—300 of the best varieties in 

, cultivation. Dwarf H. P.'s our selection, 6 s.; purchaser’s 
.ertiim, 7 s. Half standards, our selection, only 15s. at per 
, , • S^l plants. Descriptive catalogue free.—A. MOF- 
^ATT& joy, Botanic Nurseries, Biggleswade, Beils._ 


<p; 


seeds. Descriptive list on application. Quality is evidenced 
by numerous unsolicited testimonials, of which the following 
is an example: “ The Asters and Stocks I had from y<m last 
year were very beautiful, and spoken of by everybody who 
saw them as being the best they had ever seen.”—RICHARD 
SMITH and CO., Seed Merchants aud Nurserymen, Wor¬ 
cester. 

n RAPE 'vines ~and“orchard-house 

VJ TREES IN POTS.—Grape Vines, extra stro-g, short- 
jointed, and well ripened. Planting canes, 3s. 6<1. to 5s. each ; 
extra strong fruiting canes, 7s. 6d. to 10s. 6<L Orchard house 
trees, fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Plums, Cherries, Pears, Apples, and*Figs. Liston 
application.—RICHARD SMITH Si CO., Nurserymen and 
Seed Merchants, Worcester. __ 

■PLOWERING SHRUBS in great variety, 

L »uch as Hydrangeas, Lilacs, Deutzias, Spineas, Cytisus, 
Broom, Pyrus, Berberis, Double Cherry, Scarlet Hawthorn, 
Guelder Rose, kc.. 3s. per doz., 50s. per 100. Descriptive List 
on application.—RICHARD SMITH Si CO., Nurserymen and 
Seed Merchants, Worcester. _ 

A PERFECT HOLLY HEDGE may eventually 

■ti. be formed by planting two Hollies and six Quick in every 

i ard. Strong Holly, 12 in. to 15 in. high, 21s. per 100. Strong 
lawthorn Quick, 30s. to 50s. per 1000.— RICHARD 
SMITH & CO., Nurserymen aud Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

A SPAR AG US, the strongest roots that money 

can procure, 2s. 6d. per 100. This delicious vegetable does 
uot require half the expense usually incurred. For directions 
for planting, see SEED LIST, free on application.— 
RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
Worcester. __ 

2EDS. — V egeta ble, Flower, and Farm. — 

RICHARD SMITH & CO. spare neither expense nor 
trouble in obtaining the Finest Quality, and they invite a 
comparison of their prices with those of any other Arm.— 
RICHARD SMITH k CO., Seed Merchants aud Nurserymen, 
Worcester. __ 

OTRONG QUICK for hedging; extra strong 

ditto for gapping.—Prices on application to RICHARD 
SMITH A CO.. Nurserymen and Seed Me rc hants, Worcester. 

pLEMATIS.—The finest varieties for climbing 
VJ and bedding, from 12a. to 24s. per dozen. Descriptive 
List on application.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen 
aud Seed Merchants, Worcester_ 

STRAWBERRIES, strong roots for fruiting 

O this year, 4s. per 100. Descriptive List on application.— 
RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen, Worcester. 


TTAWKINS’ 5s., 10s., and 20s. Collections of 

O. Flower and Vegetable Seeds will be found 20 per cent, 
less than any other house in the trade.—T. J. HAWKINS, 


Hillingdon Heath, Middlesex. 


TTAWKINS’ SEEDS are guaranteed of the 

XL purest and best quality, ami are offered far below the 
usual wholesale prices. All orders must be prepaid. —T. HAW¬ 
KINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge.___ 

T 1 LOWER SEEDS, guaranteed of the very best 

L quality, with full directions for cultivation, in 3d. and 6d. 
packets, post free. Alyssiun, Aster, Balsam, Bartonia (yellow), 
Canterbury Bells, Candytuft (mixed), Clarkia (mixed), 
on volvulus major and minor, Columbine, Gilia (blue), Godetia, 
Larkspur. Linum, Lupines, Mignonette, Giant ditto. Nastur¬ 
tiums, Nemophiia. PeriUa, Poppy, Pyrethrums, Stocks in 
variety, Sweet Williams, Sunflower, Wallflower, or any other.— 
I T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Nurseryman and Seedsman, 
! Hillingdon Heath, near Uxbridge. ____ 

i T7EGETABLE SEEDS, guaranteed of the very 

V best quality, with full directions for cultivation, in 3d. 
and 6d. packets, free by post. Beet, Broccoli. Borecole, 

' Brussels Sprouts, Carrot, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, Cress, 
Clover, Cucumber, Endive, Grass, Leek, Lettuce, Mustard, 

' Onion, Parsnip, Parsley, Radish, Savoy, Spinach, lumip, 
Vegetable Marrow.—T. HAWKINS, Nurseryman aud Seeds- 

man,_HiUingdon H eath, M iddle sex. _._ 

TTAWKINS’ 10s. collection of Vegetable seeds 


Cress, 2 Cucumber, 3 Broccoli, 3 Cabbage, savoy, Carrot, rm- 
| dive, 3 Lettuce, Mustard, 3 Parsley, Parsnip, Radish, Spinach, 
2 Turnip, 1 Tomato, 1 Vegetable Marrow.—T.J. HAWKINS, 
j Hillingdon Heath, Middlesex._ 

iT»HE WONDER OF THE AGE.—Hawkins 

-I- fine Marrow Pea, warranted to yield 3 quarts of Peas 
I shelled to the peck, beautiful in flavour. There is no other 
I Pea that will yie,ld so abundantly. Price 3s. per quart.—T. J. 
HAWKINS. Hilling don Heath, Uxbridg e. 


"DAIRY ROSES.—Few dozen of these 

X little trees will soon be in blooin. Price 6a. ]>er 
T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 


TTHE most sujierb ROSES that money can 

J- buy, very strong and healthy dwarfs, 12s. per doz., 84s. 
per 100. List on application.—RICHARD SMITH A CO , 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


PRIMULA SINENSIS.— Same magnificent 

“ Ruin I sent out last season, per packet. Is. 6<L and 2s. 8d., 
~ swKW. Cineraria, Covent Garden strain, per packet, 
cii 73 &L, ur 100 seeds, 6d. All the choicest varieties 

^Asters, 64 per packet. Begonia, tuberous rooted, Laing’s 
• >ac ^ et -—FL W. BEEDELL, Thi Nurseries, 

10 (inn CATALOGUES of CHOICE SEEDS 

wjvv/u in Muaii quantities, and General Catalogue of 
are now ready, post free.-ROBT. W. BEEDELL, I 
h»xar«eTi«. Wallington, Surrey. 

SUPERB L1LIU.M AURATUM, jjoMen-rayed I 

Lily of Japan, reliable blooming bulbs, in the flnest pos- I 
^ * condition, will bloom splendidly. 3, 2s. 6d.; 6, 4s. Hd. ; 
paid, boxes gratis.—M. VEREY, 4 Oppidaus Road, 

Hill, London._ __ ; 

TlLIUM KRAMEKI. —This chaste and lovely 

. Lily . «almon colour, exquisitely jierfumed, thre*, 4s. 

, f 1 *' 11 Mexican Tigridia, bearing immense flowers, beauti-j 
^/ Burked, twelve, 3e. Carriage paid.—M. VEREY. 4, 
Primroae Hill, London. , 


APPLE TREES with MISTLETOE growing 

XI on them.—Price from 7s. 6d. to 21s. each.—RICHARD 
SMITH A CO., Nurser ymen, Worcester._ 

■yUCCA or “ Adam’s Needle ” is a plant which 

i is neither so generally known nor planted as much ns it 
deserves to be, for when in flower it is a most beautiful ob¬ 
ject, its Aloe-like leaves aud appearance being at once re¬ 
markable and suggestive of tropical vegetation. The under¬ 
mentioned kinds ure perfectly hardy aud suitable for planting 
in gardens of all sizes: Yucca gloriosu pendula, Is. 6d. to 
3s. 6d. each ; Yucca fllamentosa, Is. 6d. to 3s. 6d. each ; Yucca 
reeurva, Is. 6tL to 3s. 6d. each.-RICH AiW SMITH A CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


OEAKALE from the stock so highly appre- 

O ciated in Covent Garden Market; extra strong roots for 
forcing, 2s. 6d. per doz., 16s. per 100; planting roots, 2s. per 
doz., 12s. 6d. per 100.-RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nursery¬ 
men aud Seed Merchants, Worcester._ 


JPW SCARLET LILY from Japan.-LUium 1 

very beautiful, quite hardy, three, 2s. 6d., I 
^ Carriage pai«L— M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road. ! 
Hill, Dnalon. I 

UWlXINIAS.—New Continental v.qrieties of 

yia lvvely velvet foliage plant, Is. 6<L each, three, 4s. ; 
tw I t ru ? Q - Beautiful Tuber&us Begonias, new varieties, 
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OUPERB ROSE Gloire do Dijoii; Homere, 

O Reve d’Or, 8ouvenir d’un Ami, or other, the four on own 
roots, 3s. 10d., free to any address. Young plants, no old 
rubbish. —MOR LKY ani> CO., Croydon._ _ 

F REE for Is. 7U., twelve different kinds of 

Vegetable Seeds, including Celery, Cucumber, and Ve¬ 
getable Marrow. Liberal quantity, best quality.—MORLEY 
and CO., Croydon. 

L 1 XTREMELY~CHEA1\ three Mbs lovely 
■Li Lilinm auratiun, free iu case, 2s. 4d.—MORLEY and 
CO., Bulb Importers, Croydon. 

-PIFTEEN VARIETIES MOST LOVELY 

X ANNUALS, in coloured illustrated seed packets, showing 
colour of each flower, with cultural directions, Is. Id. free. 
Extremely cheap.— MORLEY and CO., Croydon. 


pHRYSANTHEMUMS ! CHRYSANTHE- 

\J MUMS !! CHRYSANTHEMUMS !! J-Cuttings from a 
i choice collection of 200 varieties, correctly named. Is. doz., 6s. 
j 100, or rooted, ditto, Is. 6d. doz.,10s. 100, or 15s. the collection.— 
T. J. HAWKINS, HdliiigdonHeatlb Uxbridge._ 

I pYCLAMEN.—Good sized bulbs with five or 

yJ six leaves, make very flue plants for the ensuing season. 
Best strain grown, 3s. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hilling¬ 
don Heath,^Uxbridge._ 

PELARGONIUMS, Raoal. — Fine bushy 

X plants ready for flowering. Pots of the choice Exhibi¬ 
tion varieties, 3s. dozen.—T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge. _ _ 

TDOSEST~ROSES~!! ROSES ! ! J-300 of the 

C\» choicest varieties for ]>ot or garden culture, 8s. dozen, 
50s. per 100.-T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Middlesex. 

pUCUMBER SEED.-Tender and True, Tele- 

VJ graph, or Marquis of Lome, twenty seeds for 6d.—T. 
HAWKiNS, Nurseryman, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

UU ALLFLOW Ell SEED.—Harbinger or Blood 
Ft Red, 6<L for largo packet.-T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

OWEET PEAS should be sown now.—I have 

O a flue large white and beautiful carmine, 6d. per packet. 

-T. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 

T) AH LIAS should be started now.—Fine young 

X/ tubers of a flue Collection, 3s. per dozen.—T. 
HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

■MTEW DOUBLE MIMULUS Hose-in-Hose; 

■Li very pretty, strong plants, 3s. dozen.—T. HAWKINS, 
Hillingd on Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

G ERANIUM CUTTINGS, variegated or 

double, Is. doz., plain foliage, 3d. doz. Fuchsia Cuttings, 
9d. doz.—T J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 

nERANlUM SEED.-Mrs. Pollock, Black 

VT Dougina, Crystal Pivlace Gems, Vesuvius, aud Marshal 
McMahon, 100 seetls for 3s. 6d.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge._ 

T ILIUM CANDIDUM.-No garden should be 

XJ without this handsome and highly-scented flower. Large 
bulbs, 5s. doz.—T. HAWKINS. F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, 

jVUddlesex.____ _ 

A RUM LlLYTL-Nothing surpasses this for 

XL church decoration, and no flower suits a dining-room 
sideboard better. Price, small plants, 3s. do/-, large ditto, 5s. 
doz.—T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heat^,.U*bridge. 
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T\yrAGNIFICENT and rare Californian Lilies 

JULL at unheard of pricea.—Llliurn Humboldti, fawn-yellow, 
spotted crimson, ner doz., 12b. and 18b.; each. Is. 6d., 2b. L. 
pardalinuin, scarlet, yellow, orange, ftc., spotted brown, per 
doz., 12b. and 18b.: each. 1b. 6d. 2b. L. Washingtouianum, 
purest white, with lilac tint outside, per doz., 15b., 21b. ; each, 
2a, 2b. 6d. L. aura turn * *" 

doz., 6b., 9b., 12a, and 

per doz., 18s.; each, 2.. _ 

crimson, iier doz., 15b. ; each, 1b. 6tL—HOOPER ft CO., Co- 
veut Garden, London. 


fjHRISTMAS ROSES (Helleborus niger). 

VJ Healthy plants of this beautiful white winter flower now 
ready. Prioe, per dozen, 4s.: per 100,15*.; per 500, 60 b. ; per 
1000, 100b., of HOOPER k CO., Covent Garden, London. 

H arwoods prizetaker giant AS¬ 
PARAGUS.—“Has taken invariably the first prizes." 
One oz. of seed, 1 b. 6<L ; half oz., la.-HOOPER k CO., Co¬ 
vent Garden, London. 

H ARWOOD’S PRIZETAKER GIANT AS- 

PARAGU8.—"Fifty heads weighed 8 lbs. 14 or," The 
finest Asparagus in the world. One oz. of seed, la 6<L; half 
•a, 1*.—HOOPER ft CO., Covent Garden, Londom 


AUEEN OF THE VALLEY POTATO.-” A 

V regular whopper. . . . This huge specimen weighed 
2Tlbs:" The largest of all Potatoes; of fine quality. First- 
class certificate Royal Horticultural Society, 7 lba, 6a; half 
oushel, 21a 

Q UEEN OF “the valley POTATO.- 

“ A Potato for cottagers and farmers that will be simply 
grand." 7 lbs., 6 b. ; half bushel, 21a Be careful to get the true 
stock of HOOPER ft CO., Covent Garden, London. 

ADIRONDACK POTATO.-The beauty of the 

** season. First-class certificate R. H. 8 . Per lb., 1*. 6 d.; 
7 lba.. 9b. ; half-a-bushel, 35s.-HOOPER& CO., Covent Gar¬ 
den, London. 


H OOPER’S SPRING CATALOGUE includes 

many interesting and novel subjects, and should be in the 
hands of every amateur and gardener. Free on application.- 
HOOPER ft CO., Covent Garden, London._ 


“PARLIEST OF ALL” PEA (Laxton). 

-*-l A new Dwarf Pea. “ Just the kind of thing we want, 
as hitherto our Ant early Peas have been notoriously wanting 
in quality.”— Shirley Hibberd. Half pint (sealed), 3s. 6d. 
HOOPER ft CO.. Covent Gar den, London._ 

“PARLIEST OF ALL” PEA (Laxton).- 

Xi “The earliest of all my Peas grown outside. Day's Hun¬ 
rise is simply nowhere."—Mr. Gilbert. Burghlcy, Sealed 
half-pint, 3 b. 6d.—HOO PER ft C O., Covent Garden. London. 


QEUD POTATOES.—The newest and Desc 

O varieties in cultivation, suitable for any purpose to grow 
for exhibition or for garden or field culture. Send for De¬ 
scriptive Price list.—JOHN WATKINS, Fruit and Potato 
Grower, “Pomona” Farm, WRhin gton Statio n, nr. H ereford. 

ANEMONE - JAPONICA ALBA. - Strong 

il Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn-flowering 
Anemone (sea Gardening Illustrated, September 4, 
1880), Is. each, post free. —GEORGE PHIPPEN, Victoria 
Nursery, Ox ford Road, Rea din g. Estab l ished 1862. _ 

F ERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, and Somer¬ 
set, by an experienced collector of 25 years; correctly 
named and pocked; with Instruction Book for making 
Rockery, planting Ferns, ftc., with each 5s. order. 14 to 20 
named varieties, 7s. per 100. Small (po st), 30 for 2b. A8PLR- 
NITTM FONTANUM. 8EPTENTRIONALE, and POLY- 
8TICHTJM LONCHITIS (Holly). Is. each. 1000 varieties 
BRITISH and EXOTIC. Catalogue, 2d. Established 25 
years —E. GILL, Lodging-house Keeper, Lynton, N. Devon. 

rPENNlS.—The finest close growing evergreen 
A GRASS SEEDS for LAWNS, 1 b. per lb. GRASS 
8EEDS fur all purposes and all soils; advice freely given. A 
nobleman's gardener writes: “ Knowing how difficult ifc to 
obtain pure stocks of Grass seeds, even when price is a secon¬ 
dary consideration, I write to say the supply 1 obtained from 
you for our new terrace lawns nos given great satisfaction. 
Although it was not sown till the middle of July, we now 
(October 18 of same year) have a nice dose turf, composed of 
the finest dwarf permanent Grasses—quite free from weeds 
or objectionable kinds.” Another customer writes: “Please 
send me three bushels of the very best Lawn Grass Seeds, 
suitable for an exceedingly hot upland soil, without any mix¬ 
ture of Clover. The seed I have had of you has been the only 
kind which has been able to resist the influence of the sun 
and drought upon my thin, gravelly soil.” — RICHARD 
SMITH and CO., Seed merchants and Nurserymen, Wor¬ 
cester. Established 1804. _ 

V ALUABLE PLANTS, Household Furniture 

and Effects removed to any part of the kingdom hi lock¬ 
up specially built vans.—Apply for jirospectu* to J. ft E. 
DELL, York Read Station, Battersea, 8. W., or to 48, Queen's 
Road, Brighton. 


T AINU’S (void Medal Begonias, choice varieties 

JLl named. 12s., 18s., 24s., 30s., 36s., and 42s. per dozen. 
Choice seedlings for conservatory, 6s., 9s„ and 12s. j*er dozen. 
Seed superior to all others, per nacket. Is. aud 2s. 6d. 

_JOHN LAING ft 00., The Nurseri es, F orest Hill, S.E._ 

T AINU’S Vegetable Seeds are noted for genuine 

JU quality and reasonable prizes. Catalogue free. 

JOHN LAING ft CO., Seeds m en, Fo re st Hill, S .E._ 

Our choice and pure 
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G’S Flower See*lft. 

strains are unrivalled. All first quality. 

J. LAING ft CO., Seedsmen, Forest Hill, S.E. 


riERANlUMS. —Six fine named varieties, 26. ; 

VJ twelve, 3«. 6d. Double Ivy-leaved Konig Albert, 6d. 
each; all nice strong plants, free.—W. ft F. WHEEL¬ 
WRIGHT, Florists, Oldswinfonl, Stourbridge._ 


Stourbridge.___ 

D AISIES.—Double crimson (Sweep), double 

white (Bride), and double pink, all 7d. l>er dozen, 4s. per 
100. Sweet Williams (Hunt's), Auricula - eyed, splendid 
strong plants, 7cL per dozen, 4s. per 100, post free. Extra 
plants for carriage.-W. ft F. WHEELWRIGHT, Florists, 
Oldswiuford, Stourbridge. 


TTIOLAS.—All the best in cultivation, 1 doz. 
V in 12 varieties, 2s.; 100 in 12 varieties, 12s. Post free. 
Extra plants for carriage.—W. ft F. WHEELWRIGHT, 
Florists, Oldflwiuford, Stourbridge. 

PANSIES! 

X rities of t 


PANSIES! PANSIES !-400 va- 

_ rities of the finest-named Show and Fancy Pansies. 
Show varieties, 3s. ]>cr doz.; Fancy varieties, 4s. per doz., all 
splendid strong stuff, and warranted true to name. Post 
free. Catalogues on application.—W. ft F. WHEEL¬ 
WRIGHT, Florists, Oldswiuford, Stourbridge. 
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OINGLE DAHLIAS will flower this year if 

O sown soon. We offer seed saved from one of the finest 
collections of named flowers, which cannot fail to reproduce 
some most beautiful varieties of this charming and popular 
plant. Per pocket, 2s. 6d., or smaller size. Is. tkh, post free, 
with full cultural directions.—GEO. COOLING ft SON, The 
Nurseries, Bath. _ _ 


POOLING’S NEW BEET, OMEGA.-This 

v splendid Beet is remarkable for its handsome shape and 
rich crimson colour, but more especially for its distinct fla¬ 
vour, which is delicately sweet and agreeable, far surpassing 
any kind yet offered. In sealed packets. Is. 6<L, post free.— 
GEO. COOLING ft 80N, Seedsmen, Bath.__ 

•THE “ Wonderful ” collection, paper on cultiva- 
X tion and 24 packets choice imported seed, Is. 2d. post 
free, containing large flowering German Stocks and Asters, 
Lobelia, Petunia, Phlox Drummomli. G. Lady Albemarle. M. 
Meteor, Everlastings, ornamental Grasses, annuals and peren¬ 
nials as sold in previous years. The “ Amateur s All Hardy ' 
collection, jiaper on cultivation and 24 packets of showy 
annuals, perennials, ftc., all quite hardy, easily grown, beauti¬ 
ful varieties. Is. 2d.; half, 8<L; post free. The A 1 Vegetable” 
collection. Cauliflower, Celery, Cucumber (Telegraph),Tomato, 
Marrow, Onions, Leeks, Lettuces, Cabbages, Carrots, Turnips, 
Salads, ftc. (state kinds wanted), 24pockets, 2s. 3d., half 1b. 2d. 
post free.—FRED. BAILEY, Seedsman, 4, Market Street, 
West Houghton, Bolton. 

jTIHRYSANTHEMUMS. - J. Wallace, F.RH.S“ 

VJ late of Pellutt Road, East Dulwich, is again supplying 
his prize Chrysanthemums (500 varieties), including early 
large incurved, reflexed, Japanese, aud Pomjioue varieties, 
being the best selected stock in the country, 2 b. per doz., 12s. 
per 100: cuttings, Is. 6d. per doz., 8s. per 100. Selected list 
free. Wallace's grand strain of Gloxinias, 4s. per doz., 28s. 
per 100. All post free; cash with order.—The Rose Nursery, 
Abbots Langley, Herts. 

WEBB’S "PRIZE COB & OTHER FILBERT 

* V TREES, Oalcot Gardens, Reading.—Apply to Mi. 
COOPER. F.R.H.8., Calcot Gardens, nea r Rea ding, Berlin_ 

"I A A AA GERANIUMS, Surplus Stock from 

lv)UUv single (3-in.) pots, rooted out-of-doois in au¬ 
tumn. Very fine Vesuvius and Jean Sisley, 8*. per 100; Fire 
King, Master Christine, Jeimie Dodds, white Vesuvius, and 
P. Garfield. 10s. per 100; M. de Lessee (splendid), 15s ;per 
100.-HENDER ft SONS, Nursery, Plymouth. 

TUT AGNIFICENT STRIPED PETUNIA. — 

-LYX Our strain is the finest by far. Singles, 2s. per packet.— 
HENDER ft HONS. Nursery, Plymouth. 

AALCEOLARIA GOLDEN GEM. Splendid 

VJ cuttings 15b. per 1000. This variety should be grown in 
preference to all other yellows. Our magnificent Strain of 
Petunia, single, 2s. per packet — HENDER and SONS, 
Nursery, Plymouth. 

AHEAP OFFER.—iStronp hardy double flower- 

v ing scarlet Lychnis, 4s.; dwarf Genista, 5b. ; Spines, 3s.; 
Geum, 3b. ; Pyrethruins, 6b. dozen; Polyanthus, choice. Is.— 
W. TITTERTON, Florist Loughborough._ 


DE Chry s&nthem urns.—Grand Prize offered 

for 18 distinct varieties Pomponen, three flowers each, to 
be competed for at Royal Aquarium next November, in con¬ 
nection with Borough of Hackney Society, to oonsist of Elec¬ 
tro-plated Tea and Coffee Service, value Five Guineas. Cut- 


AHRYSAN rHKMCJMS, 300 varieties. —Rooted 

VJ cuttings, my selection, 2s.; Purchaser's, 2s. 6d. doz.. 14s. 
100. Post free. Catalogue one stamp.—W. E. BOYCE, 14, 
Gloucester Road. Holloway, London. 

Al ( R Y S A NT H E M UM8.—Pu rchase r’g selection 

V/ from the best proved varieties in cultivation; cuttings. 
Is. 2d. per doz.j rooted plants, 2s. per doz. Catalogue one 
stom p.—J. JAM ES, Florist, S outh Knighton, Leicester._ 

AHRYSANTHEMUMS, all the best exhibition 

V varieties, strong well rooted plants, large flowering, in¬ 

curved Jajiauese, Anemone, or Pompom;. My selection, 
free by post, Is. 6<L per doz.—THOS. HIGGS, Juur., Staple- 
ton R oad, Bristol._^ 

•TH^BEST CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Rooted 

X Cuttings.—Garaway ft Co. supply the above, their own 
selection, 2s. G«L per dozen, post free. Stainjis to accompany 
order. Liston implication.—GARAW AY ft CO., DunUuun 
Down, Clifton, Bristol._ 

T7ERBENAS in colours—Rooted Cuttings, 0e. 

V 100. post free; cash with order.—GARAWAY ft CO., 

Durdham Down, Clifton. Bristol._ 


ftOOTED CUTTINGS OF GERANIUMS.- 

XV Good mixed, Is. fld. doz.; Vesuvius (scarlet), 2s.; six. 
Is. 2d.; six varieties (named). Is. 2d; Fuchsias, twelve choice 
named, 2s. : six, selected Is. 2d .; twelve, without names. 
Is. 6<L; twelve Coleus, Is. 2<L ; six choice selected. Is. 2d.; 
twelve mixed plants. Is. 6<1., all named. Cuttings of above 
half price. All free, securely packed in strong boxes.—W. H. 
SMITH, Framingham, Norwich. 

AENUINE“aml CHOICE SEEDS in PENNY 

VJ PACKETS.—12 packets jiostfree, ls.2d., including beauti¬ 
ful double varieties of Asters, Ten-week 8tock, Zinnia, Littum, 
Lobelia, Mignonette, Sweet Peas, dwarf and toll Sunflower, 
ftc.—W. H. SMITH, East of England Penny Packet Seed 
Establishment, Framingham, Norwich. 

Testimonial.—Mr. Smith. Dear Sir,—The plants nrrived quite 
safe in splendid condition, and gave great satisfaction. The 
Calceolarias were very fine and admired by every one that saw 
them. The Asters, Stocks, and Balsam seeds, ftc., were first 
class, one and all.—Yours truly, J. C. Hthbkkt, Ambrosden 
Vicarag e. To Mr. W. H . S mith, Fr a mingham , Norwich. 

AHOICE Hardy Plants.—Geum atrococcineum 

w fl.-pl. seedlings, Is.; Dais)', Rob Roy, The Bride, and 
Pink Perfection, Is.; Wallflowers, double and single. Is.; 
Polyanthus. Is.; Pansy, Is.; Emperor William, Is., all ]>er 
dozen. 12 mixed. Is. 2d., all free.—W. H. SMITH, Framing¬ 
ham, Norwich. 

■KTKW DOUfiLE NASTURTIUM.-Now ready 

Av a splendid plant for cool greenhouses. It blooms through¬ 
out the year. The blooms are as double as a Hose. No collec¬ 
tion of plants iB complete without it. Two plants Dd. or 2s. 6<L 

doz,—J. JAMES, Florist, South Knighton, Leicester._ 

•\7TOLAS AND PANSIES.-Twelve splendid 

V kinds, including the new Blue Bedder, which is the best 
yet sent out. For other novelties and how to have Geraniums 
iti bloom through the winter months, see catalogue, free for 
1 p< uny Btomp.—J. JAMES, Florist, South Knighton, Lei¬ 
cester. 
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TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Warranted).— 

X Eighth year of distribution.—The seed has been personally 
collected from handsome, well-grown fruit. Many testimo¬ 
nials from market and t ’ .. . 

7d., poet free —ROBT. 
lington, Surrey. 


R. 


tome, well-grown fruit. Mauy testimo¬ 
ld private growers ; 16 seeds, Is., 6 seeds 
T. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wal- 

W. BEEDELL’S SEEDS, guaranteed to be 

of the best quality that can be procured, in small 
jackets to suit amateurs. Cyclamen, Wiggins’ Prifce Strain, 
7d- per racket ; Miles’ Sinral Mignonette, extra selected ; 
Chrysanthemum Etoile dOr ; Lobelia rosea ; Oenothera 
toruxacifolia, large white-flowered trailing perennial, flowers 
12 ill. round; Nicotiuna longifloru, N. afliui* ; Carnation Gre- 
nadin, brilliant double scarlet ; Solatium hybridum EmpreBS, 
new variety ; Daisy, extra double ; Castiilcja iudivisa, hardy 
handsome annual, with scarlet flowers in dense spikes, fine 
pot plant. All 6rL per jiacket. Gaillardia picta Lorenziana, 
new. Is. per packet; Geranium and Pelargonium, each 6d. 
jier jiacket.—It. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseritw, Wallington, 
Surrey. 

"DALSAM, extra double, my especial strain, 25 

JJ seed*. 7d. post —Gardening Ili.umtkatkd of July 30, 
1881, says: “ Mr. Beedell, nurseryman, of Wallitigton, sends 
us remarkable blooms of Camellia-flowered Balsam* of excel¬ 
lent form; their colours include pure white, bright scarlet, 
purple, crimson, and tine striped varieties; some of the blooms 
measure quite 2) in. across."—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nur¬ 
series, Wellington, Surrey. 

F ANCY PANSY, from my beautiful collection 

of endless variety of colours, 6d. per jiacket.—R. W 
BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Walliugton, Surrey._ 

KTOTICE.—All seeds of Is. and upwards poet 
JLl free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wellington, 
Surrey. 

T CAN SUPPLY 3d. and Gd. packets of any 

J- sort of Vegetable seeds, best and true to name.—R. W. 
BEEDELL, the Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. 

HHOICE SEEDS, with full Cultural Directions 

on each packet. Musk, thousand* of plants from L 
packet; Anemone, Auricula, Calceolaria. Carnation, Gen- 
tiana, Heliotrojie, Petunia, Pink, Picoteo. Priinn*se, all 
colours. Solatium, Ten-week Stock, Verbena, Variegated 
Kale, most beautiful colours, all C<L per packet. Phlox 
Druniiiiondi grandiliora, Polyantlius, all 4<l jht packet. Ice 
plant, Pyrethruiu, Antirrhinum, Canary Creejier, Egg Plant, 
Evening Scented Stock, Ornamental Beet, Violet, S*>nsitive 
plant. Tobacco plant. Wallflower, red and golden, all 3d. per 
jiacket.— R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Surrey. 

fJICOTlANA LONGIFLORA.—A deliciously 

xi fragrant jilant with pure white flowers! one will scent 
whole house; easily cultivated; almost jK-riietual bloomer. 
Packet of Seeds. 7<L—GIBBS ft CO., Woodbrulge, Suffolk 

PJHRISTMAS ROSES.—Beautiful hardy white 

yJ flowers from Christmas to Lent; one jilant, 7cL; six, 
2s. &L ; twelve, 4s. 6iL ; now ready, cash with order; carriage 
paid.—GIBBS ft CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


TOBhiiOSES.—American and the Pearl, with 
JL white fragrant flowers for forcing or open ground. Three 
each for 2s., with instructions for growing. Cash with order. 
-GIBBS ft COMPANY, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

LKJRGET-ME-NOT PLANTS. — The New 

JL alpestris elegantissima, white and rose, and sylvatica, a 
fine blue variety, each Is. j>er doz. Seed of the new Myosotis 
uliiestris elegantissima, brightest sky blue, rose, and white, 
each 6d. i>er packet; the three. Is. 3d.; mixed seed, Is. Cash 
with order. Sow now.—GIBBS ft COMPANY, Woodbridgiv 
Suffolk. 

TUTILES’ HYBRID SPIRAL MIGNONETTE. 

JLYJL With immense trusses of highly jwrfumed flowers. The 
kind which attracted the attention of Her Majesty the Queen 
at South Kensington. 6<L per jiacket. Sow now for winter 
flowering.—GIBBS ft CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

WINTER - FLO WE Ring geraniums. - 

f v Six best named sorts good jilunts, 2s., carriage paid.— 
GIBBS ft CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. _ _ ___ 

DILEA MUSCOSA, a pretty bright green* 

X Fero-like jilant for table decoration, 7d. each, 2 for la 
Carriage paid.—GI BBS ft CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk._ 

pORONTLliAS, with very fragrant yellow 
VJ flowers for early spring, 9tL each, carriage free.— 
GIBBS ft COMPANY, Woodbridge, Suffolk. _ j _ 

‘PRIMULAS.— 1 GockI strain for late flowering. Is. 
X_ Lwr doz.-GI BBS ft C OMPANY. Woodbridge, Suffolk._ 
P OSES.—A large stock of GO of the best sorts, 
III including the old favourites, 2 doz. carriage free ; list for 
stamp.-GIBBS ft COMPANY, Woodlwi.lge, Suffolk. 

ktew and choice flower" skeBs^J 

JLv 1882 Catalogue now ready, free for stamped wrapper. 
Cultural directions sent with each parcel.—GIBBS ft CO., 
Wowlbridge, Suffolk . 

F LOWERS AND FERNS.-a Great Ufarvel. 

—The Hon. Mrs. H. A., Grosvenor Square, says: "I sulu 
delighted with your flowers and Ferns." Particulars *d.Rtamj>. 
-W. WEBSTER, 198, Bethnal Gm. Rd.. London. Est. 1852. 

Peach-leaved bellflower (Cam- 

X jianula j>ersicifolia alba flore-pleno), figured and de¬ 
scribed in this paper of January 21. Most valuable for cut 
flowers, which are pure white and very double; hardy plants. 
Is. 2<L each, two for 2s., poet free.—F. BRIGHT, Hendon, 
Middlesex. _ 


TfclPLACUS CALI! OKNICA, greenhouse slirnb, 

X/ almost hardy. Flowers of soft dead gold colour, in 
great jirofusiou. Strong jilaute to bloom early this siring, la. 
8d. each.; 2 for 2s. 6d., post free.—F. BRIGHT, Hendon, 
Middlesex._ 

flNK DOZEN beautiful Greenhouse or Window 
VJ Plants, correctly named, free by jiost for 2s. Cuttings 
of same, half price.—W. SANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, 
Stoffortlsh ire.____ ___ 

PANSY SEED carefully collected from finest 

X exhibition flowers only. Finest Belgian or Fancy, and 
finest English or Show, 200 seeds of either variety, or 100 of 
each, free by j»ost for 12 stomps.—WM. SANDERS, The Gar¬ 
dens, Leek, Staffordshire. 

Select chrysanthemums and zonal 

U GERANIUMS for exhibition, conservatory and window 
decoration, or cut flowers. Twelve choice Chrysanthemums, 
strong plants from cold frames, 2s. Twelve choice Geraniums, 
xtr.i strong autumn-struck, 2s. 6d., all i>ost free. Catalogue 
... Barr, 1* ' 


one stamp.—W. MAYO, Florist, Perr y Bar r, Birmingha m. 

POSES! ROSES!!—A large stock of strong 

Xu healthy Dwarf Roses, best named varieties, 7s. per doz., 

Bceetou. 


J\y Dwarf Roses, best named varieties, 

25 for 13s. 6a., for cash.—W. LOWE, Nurseryman* 
Notts. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


JOHN GREENS 

ROOTED CUTTINGS & PLANTS 


ILLUSTRATED 

J U8e,ul aud reliable informa- 
“ < !Sl Wl ‘ rSee ^ 8 ' yet wi ‘hout any tuilMoe* 
£?• 0,1 application. Such a catalogue ux 
v, uv k ” 10 m »»t of necessity conduce to ECO- 
AuMY, both as regards purchaser and vendor. 
a In addition to the well known and 


OF THE FOLLOWING ARK NOW READY. 

Carriage paid for Cash with Order. 

.1 ^ I^ a nts sent by post are carefully packed in tin cases with 


trusty favourites In 


feeds, the 

BEST 

are included, but unproved and excessively 
vc omitted. 

Every endeavour 


damp Moss, which is the ouly sure and safe method. 

Catalogue J’ree for a penny stamp. 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS (for pot culture).-i 
double and single varieties, raised by Lemoine, 
Pearson, etc. 

12 fine new var. for 


•xpensivo kinds 


— I* made to supply seeds of 
TU FINEST QUALITY and of the BEST VARIETIES 
MODERATE PRICE , 

to attain which desirable object neither trouble nor ex 

are spared ui the i>rocuring and proving of the 8e«ls. 

the guinea collection 

JCvriage free), for the Amateur's Garden has been rauc 
oTv^bloS^d* 1113 a m0et TaluabIc and tweful assort 
All enquiries are gladly an d promptly attended to. 

„ RICHARD SMITH & CO-, 

Seed Merchants & Nurserymen, Worcet 


6 Exhibition var. for.. 3 6 


•• <> , •» .. 3 0 12 good decorative var. 

Charles Darwin (new) for . 

tach .. .. ..2 0 6 good decorative var. 

Freak of Nature, each 0 9 for. 

iof*JP25? I y r eacb ,-0 6 3 good decorative var. 

12 Exhibition var. for.. 5 0 for. 

FUCHSIAS.—A very choice collection of the most di 
varieties and species, well rooted, healthy, and vigor 
8. d. 

for 4 6 6 Decorative var. for 

2 6 3 

1 3 Snlendens, each., 

ach 1 0 Microphylla (baby Fuch- 

.. 0 6 sia). 


12 Carnations, exhibition sorts 
J2 Carnations, Bride, pure white 
12 Pyrethrums, hardy, all colours, twel 
12 Lady Ferns, hardy crested .. 

12 British Ferns, hardy crested 
12 American Ferns, hardy, all distinct. 
12 Japanese Ferns, hardy, all distinct . 


new sorts 


12 Exhibition 


Choice Flower Seeds, 

FROM SUPERB STRAINS. 

All In 6d. and Is. packets, post ft* 
QF m good quality, and probably in some . 

vthe same seed as that offered by some firms at sue 

sStortfifiS? ,ou,,d ,o cont * i ' 

A vStr s f| ltn0<l0r3 * 8weet Cyclamen pereicum, nu 
„ _ Ferns, greenhouse kin< 


12 Gloxinias, grand bulbs, splendid 
12 Eueharis amozonica 
12 Pentas and Erantliemums, twelve « 
12 Adiantum curdiochlienum, strong . 
12 Gardenia florida (a few buds) 

12 Gardenia florida, tine specimens, bui 
12 Dracajnns, tine novelties 
12 Dracaenas, specimens for exhibition 
12 Elegant Plants for table decoration 
Sent at once on receipt of P.O.O. 1 
plants extra to pay carnage. 


-Acknowledged by all to contain the brightest and 


25 beautiful var. for 


r.u.JTT' .. „ _ * ems, BTeenhouse kinds 

flowered Gloxinia, choicest mixed 

**»a, tuberous, very fine GreviUea robusta 

evergreen, per- Heliotrope 

.M (calle<1 Mimulus, beautiful varieties 
L -, E«unia, single, very choice 

BiiU'sd* Primu , la «»««««.. fine mixed, 
■ r ?. r , * splendid strain 

t^nna. new French strum | Solanum, Empress 

ordering seeds please ask for our Special List, as it 
t^Utia many useful hints on culture, Ac. 

RYDER & SON, Sale, Manchester. 

GRAPES THE FIR8T YEAR. 

r including basket and careful packing This is the 

T h ^ ae ? th ordinary at tern 
:r® Mart from three to five bunches this season either in 
pets as sent or if planted out. P. O. O or^Se to 


J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 

OR CHOICE BEAUTIFUL GREEN- 

r 1 HOUSE FERNS, Kto., many of which cannot be bought 
in London nurseries under 2s. 6d.,euch. All well established 
in small pots - hamper included X carefully named -J H 
LEY’, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 


Bedding Geraniums, mixed' 
2s. per dor.. 

Show Pelargoniums, C 


- ----- 3 var. 

for 2s. 

Paris Daisies, white, 4 for Is. 
„ .... yellow, 3 for Is. 


Scented-leaf Geraniums, 3 for 
Is. 

Petunias, choice double, 3 for 
Is. 6d., 6 for 3s. tkl. 
„ Crimson King, 3 for 
Is. 

Tradescantias, 3 var. for Is. 
Pansies, very choice, pr.doz.ls. 


Free by post. Roots large ami just starting into growth 
Choicest Gloxinias, sarm? size and price, also free by post 6s 
—J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 

1 O MOST BEAUTIFUL STOVE'PLANTS, 6a. 

■L.CJ all distinct sorts and well grown plants. Crotons, Dra- 
cicuaa, Allamaudas, etc., etc., etc. Hamper and caref id packing 
g ratis for cash.—J. H. LEY. Royal Nursery, West Croydom 

SEEDS, 

VEGETABLE, FLOWER, AND FARM. 

DICHARD SMITH & CO. spare neither ex- 

-LU pense nor trouble in obtaining the fiueat quality, and 
they invite a comparison of their prices with those of any 
other Ann. 

Lists/rtf on application. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., Seed Merchants 
and Nurserymen, WORCESTER. 


2s. and 2s. 6d. per 
doz. 

Silver leaf, 2s. and 
2s. 6d. per doz. 


Ivy leaf Geraniums, 3 for Is. 
Salvia, Pine-apple sceutod. 


TWELVE BEAUTIFUL 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


JOHN GREEN, 

i Nurseries, Thorpe. Norwich. 


The Foral 


12 Packets, Post Free, Is. 

cl* 1 SIrf, K l2ur5! eaSU ! e - in tfil* most unique collec- 

a Uheri t l entity of seed. On 
“3i 8Uper L or ,ofi^mo-lithograjih of the 
25 ' “ e oth /I *ide useful, concise notes on culture 
^^ctiioor, tune of flowering, etc. Not to be classed with 
c Elions. WeS^pieJ^d 

coU ® < **2? « re ^ t satisfaction, “ 

aJcoUection'’to eS 


A splendid assortment of the 
M ,nost showy, popular, and heau- 

[Y 9 tiful varieties, including finest 

Vi y Double German Aster and Ten- 

A 1 JWr week Stock, Scarlet Linum, Phlox 
T y&k // Drummond!, Double Zinnia, Mig- 
V oonotte, Pansy, Sweet Peas, Ne- 
mo f hil,i iusignis,Calliopsis, Dwarf 
sBPrwmBfrk "“turtium, Olarkia, Ac. 

b H ) packets in 100 choice .. 

varieties, post free ..80 
-j 50 packets in 50 choice .. 

varieties, post free .. 4 2 
f 25 packets in 25 choice 

varieties, post free .. 2 2 
pHHHHflH Each packet contains sufficient 
^seed for making two or three nice 
patches ; all the varieties are easy 
^ J'T of cultivation, and will be found 

p excellent for distribution amongst 

cottagers or children. 

Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue Free to Customers. 


2YDEB & SON, Sale, MANCHESTER 


Choice mixed, per packet, Is. 6d. 

Tfie seed of this popular plant 
which I offer has been saved by one 
of the oldest and most renowned 

Dahlia growers in the United King- 

douJ - It is the r. ,ult of careful and 
.> / judicious hybridisation of his prize 

JgsM plants, from which new varieties 
may be expected. 

Illustrated Seed Catalogue post 
free on appUca tion. 

B. S. WILLIAMS, 

** and Nurseryman, Victoria and Paradise 

^^ Nurserles, Upper Holloway, Londo n, N. 

ferns a speciality! 

Pta?ii;^2 u i? ber and Variety of Stove, Green- 
P^chasers of Ferns 
risewhere should send for our Special List nf 


DANIELS BROS., 

The Queen’s Seedsmen, Norwich. 


Hardy Exotic Ferns 

TTAVING received several very lar^re consign- 

-LL mints of North American FERNS in splendid condition 
—strong crowns, well rooted, fine for outdoor Ferneries—we 
offer many varieties at 6tl each and upwards. Lists on appli¬ 
cation.—W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, “The" Fern Nursery of 
Britain, Sale, Manchester. 


Carnations, Plcotees, and Pinks. 
•PHOMAS S. WARE begs to announce that 
-L the spring edition of his HARDY FLORISTS' FLOWER 


| NOTICE.—In ordering plants, seeds, or other goodi 
from these pages, or in making enquiries, please mentior 
that the advertisement was in ” Gardening; ” by sc 
doing yon will probably help yourself and ns too. Oui 
desire is only to publish the advertisements of trust¬ 
worthy houses. , 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

IttN NURSERY, SALE, MAKCHE r 


5NUINE SEEDS.—Win. Hugh Gower's De¬ 
scriptive and Illustrated CataldfftftTttr Sfceds gratis and 
itree on application —The Nurseries. Tooting, S YV'. 
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Very rare and select Perennial and 

• *■ J n /N 11 _ _ a _ 


RICHARD SMITH & CO, 


SUTTONS 


TTARTLAND (CORK) has one of the most Rare 

-Cl Selections in the United Kingdom. Many of the Seeds 
offered can only be obtained in ONE HOUSE in England, 
and certainly in NO OTHER establishment in Ireland. 

- The following in collections of 12,24,30, 48 to 100, &c., 3s. per 
dozen packets, post free. 

Adonis vernalis, Anemone sylvestris, Achillea Ptfirraica' 
fl.-pl.. Agrostemma Flos Jovis, AntiiThinum numidicum* 
Aquiiegia, 8 newest varieties, Armeria cephalotes, Aster, her¬ 
baceous mixed; Aubrietia violacea, Armeria vulgaris, m 5 
varieties for edgings ; Boltonia latisquania, Campanula bar- 
bata alba, Campanula cximia sibirica. Campanula latifolia 
macrantha, Campanula turbinata, Chelone barbata coccinea, 
Coreopsis lanceolata. Cyclamen liedenefolium, Delphinium, 
hybrid, extra flne ; Diauthus superbns nanus. Digitalis gloxi- 
nioides, Erinus alpinus, Erj'simum, Eriogonum umbellatum 
album, Gaillardiagranditloni vera, Grevillen robusta, for pots; 
Helenium Bolanderi, Helenium tenuifolium, Helleborus mger. 
Hyacinth us caudicans, Houesty, new crimson; Myosotis, 5 
Borts; Galega (Goat’s Rue), 3 sorts; Gaura Lindheuuen, 


ASTERS 


STOCKS 


4 varieties, separate.. 3s. C<L 
,Splendid mixed, per packet. 
Is. 6d. 

Truffaut’s French Paeony- 
flowered. 

18 varieties, separutc. .3s. 6<u 
12 ,, . .2 b. Gd. 

6 ,, „ . .Is. 6cL 


Large Flowering. 

18 varieties, separate .... 5s. 

12 „ .3s. 

6 ,, „ Is. 6d. 

Mixed, Is. per packet. 

Buttons’ Perfection. 

6 varieties, separate — 3s. 
Mixed, 1 b. 6(1. per packet. 

Buttons’ Giant Branching 

6 varieties, separate. .2s. 6d. 
Mixed, Is. per packet. 


-L Dwarf, and Climbing, ail the popular sorts; also 80,000 
choice Tea*scented and Noisette Roses in pots ; extra strong 
Roses iu pots for immediate forcing. Seo Descriptive Price 
List free for a penny stamp. 

T 1ST of all the EVERGREEN FIR TRIBE, 

-U suitable for Britain, giving size, price, popular and bota¬ 
nical names, derivations, description, form, colour, foliage, 
growth, timber, use in urts, native country, and size there, 
situation, soil, and other information, with copious index ol 
their synonyms. Free by post for six stamps. 

T 1ST OF STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 

.Ll PLANTS, comprising the best selections of Camellias, 
Azaleas, Ericas, Epacris, Ferns, &a, free for a penny stamp. 


O It • 

Mixed, 6d. and Is. per 
packet. 
Victoria. 

12 varieties, separate 
6 „ „ ..2s. I 

Mixed, Is. per packet. 


Iris Kismpferi, the new Japanese Iris, Liatris nycnostachya, 
Loasa vulcanica. new; Lychnis Haageana, Lychnis Lagoscte. 
lovely alpine for pots; Morina lchigifolia, Michauxia cam- 
paimloides, Nympluea alba (white Water Lily), (Enothera 
fruticosa, (Enothera glauca, (Enothera Fraseri, (Enothera 
macrocarpa, (Enothera turaxacifolia, Alpine Poppies 


POST 

FEEE. 


T 1ST of EVERGREEN and DECIDUOUS 

-U SHRUBS, Rhododendrons, Standard Ornamental Trees, 
Climbing and Twining Plants, with their generic, specific, 
and English names, native country, height, time of flowering, 
colour, Ac., and general remarks, free for a penny stamp. 


PETUNIA 


WALLFLOWER 


A LL kinds of Garden Seeds of first quality. 

Bulbs, Mushroom Spawn, Tobacco Paper, Archangel 
Mats, and other Garden Requisites. See Lists, which m» v be 


Buttons’ Dwarf Btriped. 

5s. and 2 b. Gd. per packet. 

Buttons’ LaTge-flowered 
Striped. 

5s. and 2s. Cd. per packet. 

Buttons’ Superb Double. 

2s. 6<L per packet. 
Buttons’ Superb Single. 
Is. and 2s. 6d. per packet. 


Double German. 

10 varieties, separate. .3s. 6d 

6 „ „ ..2a. 6d; 

Mixed, Is. per packet. 
Harbinger, per packet . .6<L 
Cloth of Gold „ Is. 6d. 

Golden King ,, . .Cd. 

Golden Tom Thumb „ . .3d. 
Dark Single „ ..3d. 


Pansies, Normandy, C 

EDS. Per pkt. 

s. d. 


had on application. 


QAA nOn Herbaceous and Alpine Plants for 

^lUUjUUVJ Rordor*, Rockwork, &c.—See descriptive 
list, giving colour, height, time of flowering, &c., free by post 
for one penny stomp. R. S. Sc Co.’s selection of 100 good 
showy varieties for 25s.—RICHARD SMITH & Co.. NurseryC 
men and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


OEAKALE, extra strong for forcing, 2s. 6d. p 

O dozen; 16s. per 100. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO 
■Worcester. 


Portulaca 

Buttons’ Imp. Dhlc. 

C vars., Eepajutc. 3 s. 6 d. 


Polyanthus 

Gold Laced. 

Cd. and 13. per pkt. 


the first order /or «Js. 


WHY HAVE MERE SCRAPS? 

When all enn have the best and correct to name direct in 
either cuttings, rooted cuttings, or plants, from the wholesale 
largest growers and the introducers of nearly every kind of 
new ana popular flowers, and their seeds from— 

H. CANNELL & SONS, The Home for Flowers, Swanley, 
Kent. 

Our Floral Guide (Catalogue) is the standard work through¬ 
out the world. Post free for 12 stamps. 

Mr. Taylor, Holbeck, Leeds, December 13,1881. 

“ Last year 1 was induced by cheapness to go to another 
firm ; result that not 6 out of 25 plants are true to name." 

TWTANY GIVE UP GARDENING from the dis- 

1VJL appointments of cheap seeds. 

TTAVE YOUR SEEDS DIRECT FROM THE 

J-L GROWERS, showers, and sellers. Wo are the largest 
growers in the South of England. 

QEEDS of forty of the best and most beautiful 

O rummer-flowering plants for the garden. Bent post free 
fbr 10s.; every packet has a ooloured impression of thefiowers, 


BALSAM 


H-A-IRTI^-ZtSTID’S 

Old Established Seed Warehouse, Cork. 

CAA KINDS of FRUIT TREES from the 

iJUU “Garden of England." 

GEORGE BUNYARD & CO. 

offer the above in large or small quantities in the best garden 
and market kinds. Descriptive Catalogue 2 stamps. 

THE OLD NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE._ 

OUT FLOWERS.—Choice Button-holes from 

\J 8d Bouquets from Is. to 10s., safely packed in wood or 
tin boxes, post free—WOODYATT, Woodford Nursery, 
Berkeley._ 

HUTTINGS.—Fuchsias, best sorts, Is. doz., 

VJ 7s. 100. Geranium, best single and double. Is. 2d. doz., 
7s. 100. Chrysanthemums. 5s. 100; all post free.—WOOD¬ 
YATT, Woodford Nurseries,JBerkeley._ 


Doable Toll. 

6 splendid varieties, separate, 
2s. Oil. 

MIXED, Cd. and Is. per 
packet. 

Doable Dwarf. 

6 varieties, separate, 5a. 
Mixed, Is. per packet. 
Single Mixed, 6d. per packet. 


Sattons' Improved Camel¬ 
lia-flowered. 

6 varieties, separate.5a. 

4 „ „ ..2s.6tL 

MIXED, Is. 6d. per packet 

Buttons' New Carnation- 
striped. 

6 varieties, separate, 2a. Cd. 
Mixed, Is. per packet. 


|-iinnn/u ui ll’-'n l I H, 

20 packets for 5s.; 10 


CARNATION 
AND PICOTEE 


Buttons’ Prise Mixed 
Carnation. 

5s. and 2s. Gd. per iwcket. 

Grenadin Carnation. 

2s. Gd. andd Is. 6. per packet. 

Buttons* Prize Mixed 
Ficotoe. 

5s. and 2«. 6d. per packet. 

Choice Mixed Carnation 
and Ficotee. 

_ Is. 6d. per packet. 


MIXED, 6d. and Is. per 
packet. 

Grandi flora. 

6 varieties, separate, 5s. 
Mixed, Is. per packet. 

Dwarf Compact. 

6 varieties, separate, 7s. 6<L 
Mixed, Is. per packet. 

Hortensisflora. 

1 Brilliant Rose, Is. 6d. per 
packet. 


C HEAP PLANTS. Carriage Paid.— 

12 Verbenas in 12 splendid named sorts, Is. 6d.; 100, 8s. Gd. 
100 Verbenas, white, purple, scarlet and pink, 6s. 6d. 

12 Fuchsias in 12 lovely varieties, Is. Gd.; 100, 8s. 6d. 

12 Pausies in 12 splendid show kinds, 2s. Gd. ; 100, 18s. 

12 Ageratum Imperial dwarf, Is. 3d.; 100, Ge. Gd. 

12 Heliotropes, light or dark kinds. Is. 3d.; 100, 6s. 6d. 

12 Musembryanthomum cord variegatum, Is. 3d. ; 100, 6s. 6d. 
12 Coleus, iu 12 splendid named sorts, 2a. 6d. 

12 Iresine Lind-ui and others, Is. 3d.; 100, Gs. 6d. 

12 Calceolaria, Golden Gem, 13. Gd.; 100, 8s. 

Terms Cash. The plants are clean, healthy, and well-rooted. 
,The ExccutoiB of the late 

H. BLANDFORD, 

The Dorset Nurseries, Blandford. 


(creamy white), Golden King (yellow). Spotted King (yellow 
and scarlet). Surpassing Geraniums or Calceolarias for bed¬ 
ding. G largo packets Is. Gd., post free, or 4d. per packet.— 
HARKNESS * SON, Nursery and Seedsmen, Be dale, Yorks 

HHOICEST FLOWER SEEDS at 3d. per 

U packet.—Ageratum, Anemones, striped Antirrhinums, 
Bouquet Chrysanthemums, Truffaut's auu Betteridge's Prize 
Asters, Carter's celebrated Balsams, Siugle Dahlias, Dian- 
thus Eastern Queen, Crimson Belle, and the magnificent 
double varieties, French and African Marigolds, Mimulus, 
German Ten-week Stock, Verbena, Double Zinnias, Sensi¬ 
tive Plant, Tagetes, Eucalyptus globosus, Aquilegias, Delphi¬ 
niums. white, and Ivery's Hybrid spotted Foxgloves, English 
Show and Fancy Pansy, French large-fioweriug Pansy, and 
German striped Pansy, Matthiola bicornis (Evening Stock), 
Agrostis pulcheUn and nebulosa, finest Grasses for bou¬ 
quets, Sunflowers, Phlox Druminomli grandiflora. All the 
above are finest strains ; any 12 packets, 2s. 6<L, post free. 
Catalogues free.—HARKNESS & SON, Nursery aud Seeds- 


YTEWCOLF.US.-J. WALLACE, F. R. H. S., has 

Lx the largest and best stock of new Coleus in the world. 
Well-rooted plants, 2s. per doz. Trade supplied by the 100 or 
1000. Auriculas, the finest varieties, as shown at the Royal 
Horticultural Gardens " J “ l| J 


FLOWERS 


men. 


... __ Seedlings, 4s. per doz. Wallace's 

Prize Fuchsias, 400 varieties, good rooted plants, 2s. per doz. 
All post free. Cash with order.—Rose Nursery, Abbots Lang¬ 
ley, Herts._ _ 

DHUBARB.—Hyatt’s Victoria ; strong roots, 

-Lb 3s. per doz. Also 2000 Geraniums, best sorts, strong 
looted cuttings, 5s. 100. basket free.—WEBSTER, Chigwell, 
Essex._ 

MEW FKAS.—Trial packets for amateurs, 6d. 

Li each, post free, 7d. Edinburgh Beauty, Culverwell’s Giant 
Marrow, Cartel's Stratagem, Pride of the Market and Tele¬ 
phone, Deali*s dwarf Marrow, Holloway Rival, Laxtou's First 
of All. John Bull, and Minimum, Telegraph, Walker's Per¬ 
petual Bearer, ic. New Bean Apruadulce (best variety for com¬ 
petition, pons 14 in. long), 8d. per haif-piut, post free; Carter's 
Leviathan, Gd. per packet, post tree, 7 a.—TODD & CO., Seeds 


L) DAHLIAS!—We have one of the largest and most 
select collections of Dahlias in the kingdom, and have been 
awarded upwards of 100 First Prizes during 1880-81, including 
the two principal awardB at the late grand International Ex¬ 
hibition, held at Manchester, in the severest competition, Bee 
Gardeners' Chrotiicle, August 27, 1881, and Journal of Horti¬ 
culture, September 1,1881. Thousands of cuttings ready now, 
1 b. 6d. per dozen ; 10s. per 100, or pair each of our 36 winning 
varieties at the International, 7 b. 6d., carefully packed and 
sent free. Plants ready in May, 4s. per dozen ; orders hooked 
now for plants. The trade supplied with cuttings or plants 
uer 100 or 1000; price on application. Catalogue free.—HARK - 
NES S AWP SON, Exelby Lane Nursery, Bedal e, York. 

PANSIES.—A packet of seed selected from 

I finest varieties sent post free on receipt of 7 penny 


Further particulars may he had gratis and post 
free on application. 


men, Maitland Street, Edinburg! 


BEST EXHIBITION VEGETABLES. 

FOR BEST EXHIBITION FLOWER8. 

FOR BEST EXHIBITION POTATOES. 

See our new priced Catalogues, Post Free. 
and G McH ATTIE’S, Seedsmen, Chester 


READING, BERKS 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


TASTE m GARDENING. 

“J. C.” (Gardening, Feb. 4) has got himself 
into a tangle in this matter, by mistaking a name 
for a thing. The word taste, strictly speaking, 
refers only to the sense of that name, and can 
only be applied figuratively to anything else. As 
we cannot reason a man who loves puddings and 
hates pies into an opposite frame of mind, or 
prove to him or anyone else that pies are right 
and paddings are wrong, the word taste can only 
be correctly applied to other matters of the same 
character, as far as leiards their being outside 
the realm of reason ana proof. When the word 
taste was first applied to matters of art many 
things were considered matters of taste which 
are not now considered so, because the progress 
of knowledge has demonstrated the rights and 
wrongs of them, and this narrowing of the do¬ 
main of taste will still continually go on. 

We occasionally hear or see the word taste 
ipplied as “ J. C.” takes it, as in advertisements 
for “a youth with a taste for drawing” or “ with 
a taste for gardening,” but that is an erroneous 
tue of the word ; preference, or liking, would be 
the accurate expression. But words or terms are 
not a matter of importance so long as they con¬ 
vey the ideas intended to be expressed in a clear 
lad unmistakable manner. 

Geometric* beds and artistic 
grouping. 

Again “ J. C.” is wholly wrong in making the 
comparison between the decoration of a garden | 
by geometric arrangements of bedding plants, 
And that by artistic grouping of all plants a 
matter of taste, or placing them on separate j 
pedestals of equality, beyond the reach of rea¬ 
son and argument like two flowers of equal but 
differing beauty. What is a design for a parterre 
of bedding plants, and what kind of knowledge and 
talent does it require for its device ? Is it not a design 
in flat colours similar in every way to a design 
for a carpet or a geometric panel; and would not 
designs for these manufactures be in many cases 
capable of being interchanged with designs for 
bedding ? As far as the design is concerned, the 
knowledge and mastery of harmony, quality, 
md placing of colours is nearly all that is re¬ 
quired ; bnt the arrangement of plants in 
picturesque groups requires a very much higher 
ifder of designing in every way. 

Colour. 

As regards colour, it requires a far higher and 
more artistic kind of grouping, the oolours being 
Arranged not as in a carpet, but as in a picture. 

't requires a much greater variety of colour 
effects to be mastered, owing to the greater 
variety of plants used, and it requires the forms 
of the plants, and their growth and carriage to 
be taken into account, which forms no part of 
the designing of geometric beds. It is, there¬ 
fore, self-evident that even upon the narrow 
ground of the talent required for their produc¬ 
tion, geometric beds must be a lower form of 
garden decoration than well arranged groups of 
plants, because the latter require all the talent 
requited for designing geometrio beds, and a 
great deal more ; the whole cannot be less than 
the part, or the less equal to the greater. But 
colour cannot be placed on an equality with 
form. Colour, however beautiful it may be, is 
sot a high intellectual faculty, but is a sense, a 
^ing we possess by virtue of our animal nature, 
>nd which some of the lower animals possess 
ertn * keener enjoyment of than we do. It 
^ a thing which cannot be proved to have 
a real existence, being only an effect produced 
-pon our eyes by the vibrations of the fluid we 
call light, exactly in the same way as the vibra¬ 
tions of the air give us the sense of hearing. 
Form. 


Hat form is a thing which has a definite being 
Apart from our senses, and which can be reasoned 
Abcut, and demonstrations effected, as to why 
*7tain lines and forms are beautiful and others 
L *dy. To appreciate beauty of form requires^the I 
Ipr cise of the very hif u ^^—^ ,,u ~ 1 
lh=aa mind, aided by irei 


educational training. Any scheme of decoration 
by plants, therefore, which ignores or cramps or 
distorts the forms of plants deliberately puts 
aside nine-tenths of their beauty, and puts the 
designers of it in the position of Bunyan’s man 
with the muck rake, who deliberately prefers 
the enjoyment of the lowest of his faculties to 
the exercise and training of the higher parts of 
his nature. This is vulgarity, and the very 
essence of it; the very nature of vulgarity is 
to prefer the low, and to refuse to believe 
in the existence of the high ; it is, as the late 
W. Mulready, R.A., said, in answer to Mr. 
RuBkin, “One of the forms of death,” one of 
those things which carry out the primal punish¬ 
ment of disobedience, “ Dying, thou shalt die.” 

There is another side of this matter which 
“J. C.” refers to, namely, the comparative 
beauty of natural and improved flowers. There 
is no doubt whatever that natural flowers are 
far more beautiful than cultivated ones; to think 
otherwise would be to subject the perfect works 
of the Creator to our puny judgment, instead of 
always striving to train our minds nearer and 
nearer to His, or rather hankering after Eden, as 
Canon Hole speaks of, for we were created “in 
His image, after His likeness,” which likeness 
cannot refer to oar bodies, bat only to our minds, 
as Mr. Raskin has beautifully shown in the last 
volume of his “ Modern Painters.” 

We cau say that the improvements we effect 
on flowers please ourselves, but that is all we 
dare say without blasphemy, for we must bear 
in mind that the flowers were not created for 
our enjoyment alone, “for His pleasure they 
are, and were created,” also that “Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 
Cultivated flowers impress by their greater size; 
but, in every case with which I am acquainted, 
this size is obtained at some sacrifice of beauty 
of carriage and form of leaf. This increase of 
size is, perhaps, on the whole an advantage, by 
making the plant more visible, as we do not 
readily notice, for instance, the beauty of our 
small Grasses, but are impressed by the same 
beauty of line and form when enlarged to the 
scale of the Bamboos and the Pampas Grass. 
Many double flowers are an advantage by giving 
variety, and enabling us to introduce into our 
gardens many plants of forms which we would 
have too many of without the doubles. 

The florists’ rules, however, that everything 
must be a ball, two-thirds of a ball, half a ball, 
or a perfect circle are [simply absurd. The cir¬ 
cle is the ugliest curved plain figure, and the 
sphere the ugliest curved solid, and florists 
should avoid these forms like poison if they 
wish to produce beauty. 

As far as my recollection serves me, the idea 
of having everything circular or spherical was 
originally founded on the shallow notion that 
because the plans of many flowers are circular 
and doable flowers show a vague tendency to 
be spherical; therefore Nature was really 
striving to produce these forms, and the florists 
must help her to do so. 

Where flowers have been increased in size and 
Nature allowed to have her own way with their 
shapes and markings, they are undoubtedly im¬ 
provements from our point of view ; but where 
harsh dividing lines between colours have been 
substituted for Nature’s arrangements of colour 
and form they are not so. Where distinct and 
formal stripes or sharp-edged rings of colour 
have been chosen to take the place of Nature’s 
feathering and flushing of colour, as in the Car¬ 
nation and show Pansy, the flowers are not im¬ 
provements. Nature depends greatly on a fan¬ 
shaped arrangement of radiating lines for her 
beauty of form, the centre line being straight, 
the side ones curved, as in the Greek ornament 
known as the Anthemion. Where the petals are 
large these lines arc carried out and emphasised 
by frilling towards the edges of the petals, as in 
many Orchids and Irises. The frilled show 
Pelargoniums are a case in point; the radiating 
forms of the blotch on the petals being carried 
out by the frilling, the whole forming a com¬ 
position in form and colour in Nature’s own 
style. Compare Pelargonium Dr. Andre, for in¬ 
stance, with a show Pansy with its rigidly flat 
large petals; how much more beautiful the latter 


would be if the radiating lines of the central 
blotches were carried out by a radiating frilling 
of the outer edges of the petals, as they are in 
many seedlings from the fancy kinds. Carnations 
are not so objectionable because their stripes do 
radiate from the centre; but why reject flowers 
with a feathered blotch on each petal, and stick 
religiously to striped or edged flowers. 

If florists had only spent a little of the time 
and patience on producing variety and beauty 
they have spent in selecting ana propagating 
mechanical accuracy and formality, our gardens 
would have been more enriched by their labours 
than they are. 

Nature’s gardening’ 

“J. C.” takes a very superficial view of 
Nature’s gardening. I would recommend him to 
read an article by Colonel Stuart Wortley, in a 
recent number of The Garden, as a specimen 
of what Nature’s gardening is like. Nature does 
not sow patches of Thistles and fields of Char¬ 
lock unless man interferes with her operations. 
The Charlock, I am afraid, is too evenly distri¬ 
buted for Nature’s handicraft; and as for the 
Thistles, Nature has her own ways of garden¬ 
ing, spade labour not being her system ox culti¬ 
vation. How seldom we find any disagreeable 
plant in an ancient wood, or any waste never 
cultivated. Man makes roads ana railways, and 
leaves behind him naked and raw soil and heaps 
of rubbish; the weeds come in and take posses 
sion, and their seeds spread to all the gardens 
in the neighbourhood. Man lays down land to 
Grass and makes no provision for weeding it, 
and the weeds spring up and spread around for 
miles. 

We have no more right to judge Nature by 
her Thistles and Groundsel, and Chickweed than 
we have to judge a garden as if it was finished 
while the walks and beds are being made. 
Nature is never in a hurry ; a thousand years 
are to her but as one day. She plants strong 
growing weeds on raw soil to break it up, then 
turves it to makefmore soil; but wait fifty years, 
and we shall find Primroses and Pasque flowers ; 
wait a hundred years and we shall find woods 
filled with Ferns and wood Anemones ; wait 
five hundred years, and we shall find Orchids; 
wait a thousand years, and we shall find Colum¬ 
bines, Lilies, and all the choicest flowers of our 
gardens. 

If we follow Nature we must follow her perfec¬ 
ted work, and follow it intelligently. A gardener 
who would take a small patch of indiscriminate 
hedge back and transfer it to his garden would 
lace himself on a level with an artist who, 
aving a portrait to paint on a small canvas, 
chose to paint one eye, half a noee and month, 
one cheek, and one lock of hair, instead of re¬ 
ducing the whole subject to a scale which would 
suit his canvas. 

We see Nature cover her hedgerow banks in 
spring with Violets, Celandines, Wood Ane¬ 
mones, Primroses, Lord sand Ladies, Wood Sorrel, 
Periwinkles, &c., &c., according to soil and 
exposure, which plants are hidden and sheltered 
from the summer sun by tall plants which spring 
up later. Let us do the same, using the plants 
of other countries as well as our own. We see 
Nature contrast plants of varying formB of leaf 
and flower in the same group, broad-leaved 
Water Lilies and Water Docks with upright 
Reeds and Rushes, (fee., Ac.; broad-leaved Bur¬ 
docks with slender Grasses and smaller plants. 
Let ns do the same. We see Nature drape her 
hedges with tossing sprays of Traveller’s Joy, 
festoons of Briony and white Bindweed. Let us 
do the same, using our climbers to give grace and 
beauty to our gardens in the same way. That is 
the kind of imitation of Nature that is wanted, 
and which will, when thoroughly understood and 
intelligently practised, produce a far more beauti¬ 
ful garden than the thoroughly unnatural style 
persevered in by many. This style of gardening 
is easily adapted to the smallest places. 

J. D. 


White Japan Anemone. —So many have 
written in favour of this fine, hardy flower, and 
its fame is so well established that those who 
may never have grown nor seen it will by this 
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time have formed a ; 


fair estimate of its 


a pretty fail 
merits. My object is merely to direct attention 
to the fact that planting may now be taken in 
hand with a good prospect of success. It is also 
as well to add that the beauty of this plant is 
not fully realised unless it can enjoy a free root- 
run in congenial soil. Deeply stir, well manure, 
mulch in spring, and water in dry weather, and 
you will then see what a grand plant this 
Anemone is. If your soil is light and poor, it 
will pay you to take out a square yard and fill 
in with good loamy or rich compost. A fine show 
in the autumn with abundance of bloom for 
catting is the result of this treatment.—J. B. 

Collections of hardy flowers.— Nur¬ 
serymen who grow hardy plants in quantitywould 
greatly help their increasing popularity By offer¬ 
ing collections of plants suitable for villa gardens 
of the smaller class where no gardener is kept. 
The following facts should be borne in mind in 
making up these collections : That the greater 
part of a villa garden is always under close inspec¬ 
tion, and must at all times look highly dressed, 
consequently there is little or no place in it for 
plants suitable for shrubbery borders and simi¬ 
lar situations. That the major part of the plants 
in such a collection should be dwarf, oompaot 
growers, and that the collection should contain 
a large proportion of 
plants which are green 
in winter. That the ha¬ 
bit of the plants selec¬ 
ted should be as varied 
as possible, and that 
there should be no plant 
in the collection bloom¬ 
ing at a season when an 
easily-grown annual or 
biennial is in flower hav¬ 
ing a similar character. 

The tall plants intro¬ 
duced should consist 
mainly of Lilies, Phloxes, 

Delphiniums, Irises, An- 
thericums, and similar 
plants of high floral 
character. The dwarfer 
plants of Carnations, 

Pinks, Pompones, Py- 
rethrums, Columbines, 

Narcissi, Tulips, Auri¬ 
culas, Polyanthuses, Pri¬ 
mulas, Anemones, Dai¬ 
sies, Pansies, Phloxes, 

Irises, Ranunculus, Ac.; 
in fact, the whole collec¬ 
tion should consist of flo¬ 
ral gems. Such plants as 
Michaelmas Daisies, 

Heleniums, Eryngiums, 

Rockets, and plants of 
that character look well 
rising as single plants 
from a dwarf carpet, but 
a mixture of such plants 
with dwarfer plants of 
similar habit will always 
strike the majority of people as weedy in the 
extreme. If half a dozen plants of that character 
are introdnoed into a garden of half an acre in 
extent, it is quite as many as there is room for, 
exoept where specimen plants on the lawn are 
desired—J. D. 

Violets in open borders.— My plan 
with outdoor Violets is as follows: After 
blooming is over, in the end of March or the 
beginning of April, I take up seleoted stools, 
and divide them into single strong crowns, 
leaving as much root attaohed to each as I can. 
These are then planted in a border in which 
vegetables have been grown and for which ma¬ 
nure has been plentifully dug in. They are 
planted in lines across the border 18 in. apart 
and 9 in. asunder in the line. I do not dig the 
border over and then plant with a trowel; my I 
plan is to make an opening at one end, which 
is harrowed to the other end; I then dig and 
turn the soil forward till 18 in. have been dug, 
then I apply the line and cut a deep notch, 
against which I place the young plants, plant¬ 
ing low in order that the crown or heart may 
be on a level with the top of the border when 
finished. In this notch I place any material at 
hand, such as clearings of the potting shed, 
old Cucumber soil^bumt ashes . (I burn all 
weed*', some c«l ashes—anything 
that I think wilNprive as >ful foi me purpose. 
This is kept in a wheelbarrow at the side of 


the border and used as the plants are laid in. 
I then dig to the proper width between the 
lines, and again cut a notch for the plants and 
so on till all are planted. I pot off or put into 
a nurse bed a few plants, such as those lined 
out for lifting to replace any that may by ac¬ 
cident die; but this seldom occurs. I remove 
all runners as they appear. I begin picking 
flowers in the first week of September in abund¬ 
ance up till November, when they get scarce, 
but they furnish piokings up to March, when 
there are again plenty of flowers.—J. L., Ireland. 

Tile Garden Nasturtium (Tropseolum 
majus).—This plant is said to be a native of Peru. 
As is well known, it is cultivated in nearly every 
oottage garden in the country for ornament. Its 
pods are used in pickles in the same way as Capers, 
and its leaves and young shoots are occasionally 
used in salads. The seed should be sown in March 
or April, and when the plants are up they should 
be thinned out to 1 ft. or 18 in. apart. A light 
rich soil and a light, warm situation is best suited 
to them, although they will grow more or less 
in almost any soil or place. The only culture 
they require is to be kept well watered durin'g 
dry weather, the shoots thinned, and trained 
over Pea sticks or a fence; or they may be 
allowed to run along the ground at will, in which 
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case it is advisable to keep the points of the shoots 
constantly picked out in order to keep them 
within bounds. The pods are gathered when 
green for piokling. 

Petunias for the garden.— Where large 
quantities of summer-flowering plants are required 
lor beds or borders, the many beautiful varieties 
of Petunia that are so easily raised from seed are 
most useful, being of easy culture, of quick, luxu¬ 
riant growth and most persistent bloomers. They 
also require comparatively but little space under 
glass. Seeds sown in pans or boxes, and placed 
in an ordinary Cucumber frame in March, will, 
if the young plants be pricked off and gradually 
hardened, be good material by the end of May. 
The purple and striped varieties are very effec¬ 
tive, ana rosy pinks are well adapted for back 
rows in shrubbery borders or centres of large 
beds.—J. G. 

Hints on Cinerarias. — These useful 
winter and early spring-flowering plants are 
easily increased either by means or cuttings or 
division, but the method mostly followed is 
that of raising the plants from seed. When 
it is desirable to have seedling Cinerarias in 
bloom by Christmas, or soon alter that time, 
the seed should be sown at the end of Maroh or 
early in April, and as this is exceedingly minute, 
care must be taken to prevent its being sown 
too deeply, A well-drained pot some 6 in. in 
diameter should be filled to nearly the rim with 


light soil, which should be made quite level, 
and watered with a fine* rosed watering-pot; the 
seed should be sown upon the moist surface and 
pressed gently into the soil, oovering the pot 
with a piece of glass until germination has taken 

{ >lace. When the young plants have become 
arge enough to handle, they should be pricked 
off into seed-pans, and afterwards potted singly 
into small pots, shifting them afterwards into 
large ones as they appear to require it. It is ol 
the greatest importance that they should sustain 
no check from either want of room or lack ol 
water; on the oontrary, they should be kept 
growing as quickly as possible. The best situa¬ 
tion for them during summer is a cold pit, 
where the pots can be plunged in ashes and the 
plants kept near the glass, shading slightly 
during intense sunshine, and moving them into 
the greenhouse or other light structure soon 
after the middle of October. The soil for the 
final shift (which should not if possible be later 
than the middle of August) may consist of two 
parts rich turfy loam and one part well-rotted 
cow or hotbed manure or leaf-mould. It may be 
added that the Cineraria is exceedingly liable to 
the attacks of aphides, which, if unchecked, will 
speedily disfigure, if they do not entirely destroy, 
the foliage. For such pests no remedy is equal 
to repeated fumigation with Tobacco smoke, and 
this, too, should be applied carefully, as an 
overdose might seriously injure the foliage. 

Gladiolus brenohleyensis in pots.— 
I do not know whether it is generally known 
what a splendid pot plant this makes for the 
greenhouse. The bulbs should be potted in Feb¬ 
ruary in good soil and plenty of sand; keep under 
cover till all danger from frost is past, then 
stand outside, and just before the spikes expand 
bring them into the greenhouse. Under glass 
their colour is intensely dazzling and brilliant, 
far more so than in the open a»r. Put three bulbs 
in a 9-in. pot or one bulb in a 6-in. pot. When 
pushing up their flower-spikes a little liquid ma¬ 
nure or soot water will assist them.—H. J. C. 

Lobelia apeoiosa in pans.— This will 
produce an exceedingly pretty effect if sown in 
pans and thinned out to 2 in. apart. If sown in 
March by the end of July the plants will form 
in this way perfect cushions of blue ; the mixed 
kind is the best, as the various shades from the 
palest blue to the darkest violet are charming 
m their variety. Pans should be used in prefer¬ 
ence to pots, as they allow a much larger surface 
of eolour, and the Lobelia will completely covet 
the sides. When it begins to get seedy clip it 
over with a pair of scissors, remove to the green ¬ 
house, water with a little liquid manure, and il 
will soon be in full beauty again.—H. J. C. 

7012.— Oroousea after flowering-— Th < 
question relating to Crocuses is applicable It 
most other kinds of bulbs. If the leaves do n< 
perform their functions, it is impossible for tfa i 
next year’s bloom to be satisfactory, and i: 
owners of gardens allow the plea of tidiness 1 1 
prevail so far as to let the tops or leaves < | 
bulbs be out off or tied in a knot, they must n< 
expeot much success. The best plan is to plai 
such bulbs only in positions where they cd 
remain and perfect their growth undisturbed 
as although they may be taken up as soon | 
the foliage begins to change colour and drii 
off, as it is termed, it is questionable if they a) 
benefited by the operation. I would advii 
“ J. 8.” to plant some of his bulbs in any poi 
tion such as under the partial shade of deciduoi 
trees, and to note the difference in result j 
those that enjoy the luxury of being left aim 
and those that are annually lifted; and if 1 
does not come to the conclusion that the grow 
is the best store-house for them, I shall be sd 
prised. I find that if bulbs are lifted for ai 
purpose, the sooner they are replanted t| 
better.— James Groom, Linton, Kent . ( 

-There is no necessity to purohase fra 

Crocus bulbs every year, except the garden o« 
sists of damp, heavy soils, in which they do n 
thrive. All that is necessary is to leave the plai 
untouched until the foliage is withered, takt 
care to water in dry weather, so that the with) 
ing of the leaves does not take place from t 
plants being starved. Provided the soil is fail 
good, Crocuses treated in this wav will lift qui 
equal to the purchased bulbs, ana flower as w 
the following season. The yellows will multiL 
themselves threefold, and the whites and purpl 
at least twofold. Any bulb, the leaves of whfl 
show no tendency to wither when the others a 
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withering, will be foand to be ripening leed, and 
the Med vessel will be seen pushing up in the 
antre of the plant. When the leaves have 
withered to within 2 in. of the ground the 
damps can be lifted and laid aside to ripen, 
are being taken to disturb the roots as little as 
possible, but cutting down the leaves before they 
wither prevents strong bulbe being formed for 
next season. Crocuses should always be lifted 
and dried ; those left in the ground do not pro- 
dace nearly so many blooms, neither do they re¬ 
main in bloom for any length of time.—J. D. 

7028.—Culture of Mignonette.—A cold 
frame in an open sunny position is the plaoe for 
Mignonette in pots. Prepare some clean dry 5-in. 
pots, by placing one large crock in the bottom, 
and over that a small nandful of the rougher 
part of the compost, or a little half-rotten dry 
manure. The soil may consist of, say, three parts 
loam, one part rotten manure, and one part leaf 
aoil, with a little coaiye sand added. Fill the 
pots three-parts full with this compost, pressing 
moderately firm ; water a little, then surface 
with lighter soil, leaving the surface 1 in. below 
the rim of the pot. On this sow about a dozen 
seeds, covering slightly with fine soil. When all 
ire finished, place them in the frame, and if 
then is nothing else in it, shut up close, other¬ 
wise put a piece of glass over each pot. Shade 
from very hot sun till the plants are well np ; 
if the soil gets quite dry water gently, but not 
otherwise, and as soon as the plants appear air 
most be given, a little at first, increasing 
zradually as the plants gain strength, till the 
frame is open more or lesa both by night and 
by, in fine or mild weather. Ab soon as the 
plants are 1 in. high, they most be thinned to 
lour or five in a pot, leaving the strongest, and 
at equal distances. From this time the plants 
mast be kept as near the glass as possible, have 
plenty of air, sun, and water, though the aoil 
most not be allowed to get at all sodden. When 
fairly in growth, prick up the surface of the 
nil and add a surfacing of equal parts of loam, 
and decayed manure, so as to bring the soil to 
within £ in. of the rim of the pot. If any get 
very dry, place in a pail of water for half-an- 
hoar, manure water may be given occasionally. 
Place four small stakes round the edges of the 
pots if necessary, with a piece of raffia twisted 
rand for support, but if the plants are grown 
iwarf and stocky, this will hardly be neceasary. 
When coming into flower remove to the green- 
souse or sitting-room.—B. G. R. 

7038.— Annuals for bouquets.—All 
binds of Larkspurs and Lupines, Sweet Peas, 
CUrkias, Godetias, Calliopsis, Convolvulus 
minor, Gypsopbila elegans, Candytufts, Erysi¬ 
mums, Tropseolnms (dwarf and climbing), Bar- 
tooia, Viscaria, Navelwort (crimson ana blue), 
Flax, Acroclinium roseum and album. Helichry- 
in variety, single and double Indian Pinks, 
vhizanthas, Eschscholtzia, Cyanns, Dianella, 
Hibiscus africanns, Prince’s Feather, Love-lies- 
bleeding, Mignonette, Nigella, Oxynra, Quak- 
mg Grass, Ten-week Stocks, Xeranthemums. 
1'or large bouquets not intended to be smelt, 
the double Poppies and all the annual Chry- 
MBtheamms are invaluable.—J. D. 

•— The following annuals will be found 
^ suitable for bouquets, viz., Nasturtium, 
Virginia Stock, Eschscholtzia, Bartonia, Cand;- 
fth, Collin sia, Convolvulus, Gilia, Godetia, 
beptaeiphon, Linum, Lupine, Mignonette, Ne¬ 
wtek, Saponaria, Sweet Peas, Viscaris, 
Zjnnia, Acroclinium, Calandrinia, Cyanus, 
Nigella, Gaillardia, Phlox, Ionopsidium, Kaul- 
funia, Rhodanthe, Salpiglossis, Schizanthus, 
>phenogyne, Waitzia.— James Carter & Co. 

7022. —Flowers for border. —Sow at once 
Is the open ground Nemophila insignia, Virgi- 
Stock, White Candytuft, Leptosiphon 
r3 *aa. Bartonia aurea, and Silene pendnla, and 
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April low in pots to be placed in a sunny win- 
bianthus Heddewigi mixed, Phlox Drum- 
ss&di mixed, Tom Thumb Antirrhinums mixed, 
Schizanthus mixed. These can be planted in 
the open ground as soon as the spiing-blooming 
emails are over. They should not, however, be 
^owed to remain in the seed pots, bat should 
J pricked out in boxes if necessary until their 
dooming places are ready. In May sow in the 
'V* pound a patch or two of mixed Heliohry- 
and a few aeeds of King Of Tom Thames 
Baby King Tropmolama.- Seeds of those 
■tihouid be sown in runa’ potr s^vsr. 'Irira^C 


in the summer to fill empty spaces as other an¬ 
nuals go out of bloom. With the above named 
plants a gay border will be secured until frost.— 
J. D. 

7034—Climbers with Sweet Peas.— 
Convolvulus major and Tropseolum oanariensis 
will be foand the best subjects for mixing with 
Sweet Peas, as they agree together very well, and 
carry on the flowering season very much longer 
than if Sweet Peas alone are nsed, and the Con¬ 
volvulus is a really lovely flower, very appro¬ 
priately called the Morning Glory, for the 
beautiful colouring of the flowers is not ex¬ 
celled by that of any hothouse plant in cultiva¬ 
tion. When sowing the Peas a seed of Tropseolum 
and Convolvulus dropped about every 2 ft. will be 
dose enough, as the Peas will make a good dis¬ 
play for several weeks before the others are re¬ 
quired, as it is quite late in the autumn when 
the Convolvulus and Canary Creeper show their 
best effects.—J. G., Linton . 

Limnanthes Douglas!.— This is a showy, 
hardy annual growing about 6 in. high. Its flowers, 
which are white and yellow, are freely produced 
for a long time in succession. The seed may be 
sown in autumn or in March in any free garden 
soil, and if the plants be well thinned out, good 


Foxgloves, German Iris, and Columbines will 
do out of the drip of the trees. Our two native 
Honeysuckles will run up trees and spread their 
blooming branches through their tops. Anemone 
japonioa will answer in the sunnier spots, and 
Chrysanthemums might be tried for the same 
positions. Of dwarfer plants, there are the 
American Wood Lilies, American Cowslips, 
Dog’s-tooth Violets, Narcissus, Wood Violets, 
Scillas, Anemone nemorosa and its varieties, 
Christmas Roses, and Hepaticas; and in the 
more sonny parts may be planted Primroses 
(single and aonble), Auriculas, Polyanthuses, 
Campanula pnlla and C. pumila, Primula Sie- 
boldi and P. rosea, Mertensia virginica, Ane¬ 
mone fnlgena, Myosotis azorica. and Thalio- 
trum anemonoides. Spreading plants: Lily of 
the Valley, Vinca major and V. minor, Creep¬ 
ing Jenny. In the sunnier parks of the border 
white Geraniums will answer.—J. D. 

6973.— Annuals for beds.—Very dwarf 
for rioh soils : Silene pendnla compacta and 
Leptosiphon rosens, rose; L. luteus, yellow; 
L. aureus, gold ; and hybrids between these of 
many shades. For lighter soil: Campanula attica 
and attica alba, bine and white ; Nycterinia 
selaginoides, pink ; Platystemon califomicnm, 
cream; Sanvitalia pro- 
onmbens, crimson- 



brown ; Sphenogyne 
aurea, yellow. About 1 
ft. high for rich soils : 
Adonis flot, scarlet; 
Indian Pinks, many 
colours ; Eutooa visoida, 
bine ; Kanlfussia axnel- 
loides,blue; Limnanthes 
Douglasi, yellow and 
white; white Navel- 
wort, this will do in a 
lighter soil. For lighter 
soils: Whitlavia gloxi- 
nioides, bine and white ; 
Campanula Lorei, blue ; 
Viscaria cardinalis, V. 
elegans picta, and V. 
Dnnnetti,pink and crim¬ 
son ; (Enothera Bistorta 
Veitchi, and CE. Drum- 
mondi, yellow ; Lupinna 
subcarnosus, blue and 
white. For dry, sunny 
borders : Tropaeolums of 
the Tom Thumb King 
varieties, and Bartonia 
aurea, yellow. Of taller 
growing annuals the 
showiest are the double 
Poppies, the French 
kinds for choice ; Clar- 
kias of the pulchella 
varieties; Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Dunnetti, double 
white and yellow ; C. 
tricolor, C. Burridgea- 
num, C. atro-coccineum, 
C. the Saltan, and Lord 


Beaconsfield. These 


results will follow. There is a white flowered 
kind named L. Douglasi alba which is well 
worth growing. 

7017.—Christmas Rose not flowering. 
—The plant has most likely been planted too near 
the surface ; if that is the case lift it with as little 
disturbance as possible, and low er the crown 
4 in. or 5 in. beneath the surface, shake some 
light leaf-mould into all the hollows and spaces 
in the middle of the plant. Possibly one reason 
why Christmas Roses dislike disturbance is that 
it is difficult to avoid empty spaces amongst the 
thick fleshy roots. These spaces cause the roots 
near them to rot.—J. D. 

7013.— Plants under trees.— There are 
plenty of plants which will do well in the shade of 
trees which are leafless in winter. The ground 
should first be thoroughly prepared in as close 
imitation os possible to the soil of a real wood. 
Where leaf-mould cannot be had, turf chopped 
up in small pieces and mixed with sandy peat 
and charrings from a smother, containing 
plenty of half bnrnt twigs and prunings, will 
make a fair substitute, but all withered leaves 
should be swept up and rotted into powder to 
dress the plants with each winter. Ferns will 
do very well, and with them may be associated 
Solomon’s Seal, the Day Lilies, Dielytra 
spectabilis, Spiraea japonica, Spine Airmens, 


single kinds have variously coloured rings round 
the centre of the flower. C. hybridum flore- 
pleno are double flowers of various shades. 
Coreopsis aristoea, yellow, and C. Drummondi, 
yellow and crimson, should be in every garden, 
they are so useful in bouquets. Goaetia The 
Bride, and G. Whitneyi, and its varieties, 
Lady Albemarle, and Princess of Wales are 
very showy. Convolvulns minor is very useful; 
the old blue is better than any of the new 
purple, violet, or white varieties. The annual 
Larkspurs are good for large beds, especially the 
double-stock flowered kinds, which run the 
perennial kinds close for decorative effect. The 
various colours of Heliohrysum compositum 
have a very showy effect in autumn, and the 
flowers are everlasting ; a light, rich soil suits 
them best. Prince’s Feather and Love-lies- 
bleeding are two beautiful annuals for a rioh 
soil, requiring a plentiful dressing of cow manure. 
Antirrhinums sown early in a sunny bed oome 
into flower in the late summer, and are very 
showy. Many half-hardy annuals can be raised 
from seed in a pot or box in a sunny window, 
and come quiokly into flower when planted out. 
Phlox Drummondi, Dianthus Heddewigi, and 
Schizanthns may be treated in this way. Sweet 
scented annuals : Sweet Sultan, Sehizopetalon, 
Walkeri, Matthiola bicornas (Night-scented 
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Stock), Martynia fragrans, Amblyolepis setigera, 
Ambrosia mezioana.—J. D. 

7023.— Raising Zinnias and Carna¬ 
tions.— Seeds of Carnations require only the 
slightest heat to start them, ana they can be 
raised perfectly in pots or boxes in a sunny 
window. Zinnias can be raised in the same way, 
bat will be late in flowering. Carnations should 
be sown in April, but it is better to leave Zin¬ 
nias until the weather is tolerably warm, say 
the middle of May, as they require to be grown 
quickly. As soon as they have made two pairs 
of leaves they should go to the open ground. 
The seed pots or boxes should be covered with 
sheets of glass.—J. D. 

-These may be raised successfully in the 

open air. Prepare a raised bed in some warm 
corner—under a south wall, for instance—with 
some finely sifted soil on the surface, and sow 
the seeds in the last week in April. Transplant 
the Zinnias as soon as possible into good rich 
soil, and keep them growing. Leave too Carna¬ 
tions alone till the first week in September, un¬ 
less they come up very thickly. Then plant 
them about 6 in. apart in a bed where they can 
have a little protection in severe weather. I 
have seen fine batches raised in this manner.— 
B. C. R. __ 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary—March 6 to 11. 

Pruning and nailing Pears, Marshal Niel Roses and 
Clematis. Sorting Potatoes for growing for exhibition. 
Sowing Begonia and Amarantus seed, and potting Palms. 
Sowing first batch of White Spanish OnionB, also of Tom 
Thumb and summer Cos Lettuce between the Onions. 
Sowing cold frames with Savory, Marjoram, and Sweet 
Basil; also sowing first batch of Brussels Sprouts and 
Cauliflowers out-of-doors. Sowing Primulas, Cinerarias, 
Asters, Stocks, Mignonette, Heart’s-ease, Polyanthus, 
aid Nasturtium. Potting Balsams, Petunias, and scented¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums. Cutting all the old flowering wood 
out of Deutzias so as to encourage the growth of young 
shoots. Planting a quantity of small Ashleaf Kidney 
Potatoes to produce seed for next year. Levelling down 
Celery trenches for Peas. Sowing Dwarf Crimson and In¬ 
comparable Dwarf White Celery in a frame for the main 
crop ; also 8pinach and Radishes. 

Potting Caladiums, Achimenes, Chrysanthemums, and 
large Camellias. Putting in cuttings of Dahlias. Getting 
out trenches for two early rows of Scarlet Runner Beans. 
Sowing Fortyfold, Giant Emerald Marrow, and Omega 
Peas, and Johnson’s Wonderful Longpod, Seville Long- 
pod, and Hardy’s Pedigree Windsor Broad Beans. Pot¬ 
ting Dracainas, and Palms. Sowing Osborn's Early Forc¬ 
ing French Beans under a south wall. Sowing a collection 
of ornamental Grasses; also Mustard and Cress. Prick¬ 
ing out Brussels Sprouts and Cauliflower plants in frames. 
Planting out spring-sown All the Year Round and 
Carters’ Giant White Cos Lettuce. Getting all Broccoli 
into the store-shed as fast as it becomes fit for use. Hoe¬ 
ing amongst Strawljerries, Gooseberries, and Currants. 

Sowing the main crop of the following sorts of Onions, 
viz., Early White Naples, Improved White Spanish, 
Bedfordshire Champion, Danvers’ Yellow, and James’s 
Keeping. Planting Selected White Spanish Onions for 
seed; also a few Beets and Early Nantes Carrots. Sowing 
Parsley. Transplanting autumn-sown Onions and Red 
Cabbage plants. Planting out Brown Cos Lettuce plants 
from the autumn-sown bed; also a few Cauliflower 
plants. Sowing various sorts of Peas. Taking up Chamo¬ 
mile roots, dividing them, and making a new plantation. 
Getting the wire guards put over the Peas and Broad 
Beans to protect them from jackdaws and sparrows. 
Sowing Mignonette in pots. JTicking olf Celery in boxes 
and putting them back into warm frames so as to keep 
it growing. Getting netting and other covering over 
Apricot trees for protection. 

Glasshouses. 

Forced shrubs are now more particularly at¬ 
tractive ; amongst them are Lilacs, white and 
purple; Weigelaa, Roses, Prunuses, Thorns, 
white and scarlet; 3pirceas, Deutzias, Acacias, 
&c. Cinerarias, Cyclamens, zonal Pelargoni¬ 
ums, Chinese Primulas, Epacrises, Heaths, and 
Fuchsias are also now in great beauty. Plants in 
general are making fresh growth, and conse¬ 
quently require more water. Prune and tie all 
that require such attention. 

Hard - wooded plants requiring repotting 
should be attended to at once, and afterwards kept 
for a time in the closest part of the greenhouse. 
They should not be watered for some days after 
being potted, but the atmosphere should, if 
possible, be somewhat damp. Climbers of 
various sorts should be thinned and tied, taking 
care in thinning to provide for a free display of 
flowers rather than a gross production of wood. 

Attend well to Fuchsias, Geraniums, and 
Calceolarias, as these will be required to play a 
conspicuous part when early spring plants are 
over. Keep Fuchsias well stopped in, and en¬ 
couraged with manure water as soon as their 
pots are filled with roots. Be careful not 
to use it too strong, however, as when that 
» the owe it does/more fearsr thai good. In 
Digitized by V^UDSIC 


tying Geraniums use just sufficient sticks to sup-1 
port them and no more ; as soon as their flowers 
are formed give them weak manure water once or 
twice a week. When Achimenes have made 6 in. 
of growth pinch out their points,to induce them 
to break and grow stocky, and tie them out 
sufficiently open to allow the light to act on 
their bottom leaves, otherwise these will turn 
yellow and drop off. 

It is time now to make provision for next 
autumn and winter’s display, by making a sow¬ 
ing of Primula and Cineraria seed ; also by 
striking a batch of Euphorbia jacquinucflora, 
Hydrangeas, and Poinsettias. Some experi¬ 
ence difficulty in striking this Euphorbia ; it the 
young shoots are taken off with a heel when 
from 4 in. to 6 in. long, and inserted in silver 
sand, in a moderate heat, covered with a bell 
glass, very few will fail; but if the cuttings arc 
made from a joint in the ordinary way the 
greater number will not succeed. Give atten¬ 
tion to such plants as Deutzias, Spiraeas, and 
similar things that have been forced ; for if 
neglected now they will not flower satisfactorily 
next winter. It is the best practice to cat all 
the old wood out of the Deutzias, depending on 
young shoots from the base of the plant for 
next year’s bloom. 

Another batch of zonal Pelargoniums should 
now be potted for summer flowering. The double 
kinds should also now be started in a gentle heat. 
A good batch of Lobelias of the fulgens type 
should be potted in rich soil in small pots. These 
shifted on through the summer and kept to single 
stems will make fine plants for conservatory 
decoration in autumn. Keep up regular sowings 
of annuale, including Mignonette, for pot culture, 
taking especial care that the latter never suffers 
from drought. 

Flower Garden. 

Herbaceous plants may now be cut down; 
top-dress with light manure or charred refuse, 
which will give a neat appearance, and defer fork¬ 
ing or pricking over until bulbs and other under¬ 
ground occupants have made an appearance. Place 
herbaceous Lobelias which have been wintered 
in frames or boxes in gentle heat ; when fairly 
started, pull them to pieces and pot the offshoots 
singly in small pots, return them to a close frame, 
ana harden off when well rooted. Calceolarias, 
being almost hardy, resent coddling. If too thick, 
lift and replant them on a sheltered border 
where they can have slight protection. Useequal 
parts of leaf-mould and new loam as a compost; 
pinch closely when in growth and water liberally. 
Propagate cuttings of split-up roots of blue Salvias 
and single Dahlias. 

Sow seeds of the latter and herbaceous Phloxes 
in pans of light soil, keeping them close and 
warm to bring them forward. Make up a small 
hotbed for Golden Feather Pyrethrum, which 
may be sown broadcast. For choice annuals 
plunge small 3-in. pots close together, fill with 
light soil, sow thinly, and protect them from 
heavy rain. Mignonette, Stocks, and Sweet Peas 
treated in this way come in useful for early cut¬ 
ting. Push on the propagation of all kinds of 
tender bedding plants ; pot them off when ready, 
and grow on without a check. Propagate blue 
Lobelias by cuttings and division of the roots. 
A variety under the name of Brighton is one of 
the best for general purposes. If not already 
done, pot off Geraniums and keep them in a 
warm house until thoroughly established. All 
seeds from which flower garden plants are ex¬ 
pected should be sown about the present time. 
This also applies to Asters, as these are very 
often sown too late to give them a chance of 
blooming before being cut off by frost in autumn. 

Climbing plants now beginning to grow 
will need pruning, training, ana a general look¬ 
ing over. Jasminnm nudiflorum and Garrya 
elliptic* are at present conspicuous among wall 
lants ; the former is covered with bright yellow 
lossoms, and the latter with long pendulous 
catkins. Bulbs of Gladioli should be replanted. 
Sweet Peas and many other annuals should be 
sown where they are to flower, but anything 
choice or rare had better be sown in pans or 
boxes, and transplanted after all danger of severe 
weather is past. 

Pansies in pots. —Pay considerable atten¬ 
tion to the training and tying out of the growths, 
which are now strong ; flowers will also be open¬ 
ing freely. The lights must be quite drawn off 
the frames on fine, oalm days, and on all ooca- 
I sions air most be freely admitted. The small 


growths that are now coming up freely around 
the base of the plants can be slipped off and put 
in as cuttings ; a close handlight answers well 
for this purpose. 

Ranunculuses. —If the small tubers have 
not been planted out see that the work is done 
at once, as the weather is now suitable for such 
operations. It makes all the difference in plant¬ 
ing small delicate roots such as these whether 
they are put in when the ground is dry and 
works well, or whether it is wet. 

Rosea 

For ordinary purposes Roses should not be 
pruned too severely, as numbers of flowers arc 
generally more acceptable than a few exception¬ 
ally large ones. It may be taken as a safe rulo 
that the stronger the natural growth of the 
variety, and the more vigorous the state of the 
individual plant, the less pruning needed, for 
the obvious reason that a plant in this cond ition 
is calculated to support a greater number of 
shoots with a proportionately larger crop of 
bloom than one that i8 weaker, either by acci¬ 
dent or the less vigorous habit of the sort. In all 
cases it is advisable to remove completely oat 
from their base the whole of the weak, thin 
wood, the produce of last or previous seasons. 

I These weak growths tend to crowd the plants, 
keeping out both sun and air. 

With Roses that are naturally weak growers 
it is necessary to prune to fewer eyes than in 
the case of the strong ones, otherwise, if left too 
full, the flow of sap is directed to the formation 
and support of a much greater number of shoots 
than are ever strong enough to bear flowers, to 
the manifest detriment of those which are. All 
the Tea varieties must be pruned very cautiously, 
leaving their strong growths without further 
interference than being somewhat shortened ; 
but with these, likewise, it is advisable to thin 
out all the weak shoots. With the weakest 
growers of the Teas also leave the strongest 
shoots a considerable length, but reduce the 
number proportionate to the natural strength of 
the variety and the more or less vigorous con¬ 
dition the plant happens to be in. 

If not already done all standard and half¬ 
standard Roses should be gone over, and where 
any broken or doubtful stakes exist they should 
be renewed. The whole stock ought to be re¬ 
tied every spring, and for this there is nothing 
better than good tar twine, not low-priced in ¬ 
ferior material that will give way before the end 
of the year. The larger the heads the stouter 
the supports should be, as will be obvious from 
the greater hold the wind has on them. In every 
garden each plant should be named, or half the 
pleasure derivable from seeing them when in 
flower is lost by those who are equally fond of 
Roses, but who do not know so much about 
them ; consequently all that require it should 
have fresh labels attached to them. For ordi¬ 
nary cultivators nothing is better or neater in 
appearance than zino labels written on with 
indelible ink. 

Shrubbery. 

Many varieties of shrubs that have been 
allowed to get into an unsightly oondition by 
overcrowding may with advantage be headed 
down to within 2 ft. or so of the ground : 
common and Portugal Laurels especially will 
be much improved by this, and will soon form 
good heads. Ivy on walls covering arbours, 
or any similar structures, should now be cut. 
Great advantage in yearly cutting Ivy is tha f 
the leaves, which annually decay and fall off, 
are all cleared away at once, and although th «j 
Ivy thus stripped of its leaves for a few week = 
looks bare, still, when the work is done at thin 
season, just as growth is about to commence, 
it shortly becomes clothed with new foliage o I 
the most beautiful green. 

The present is a good time for planting Ivy, 
If the soil be deficient add as much as wil] 
bring it up to 1 ft. in depth at least, to whicl< 
dig in 4 in. of good rotten manure. With suit 
able preparation Ivy will make more growth ii; 
a single season than it would in three season i 
in poor, shallow soil. The planting of deciduou. i 
trees cannot be too speedily finished now foi 
the season ; evergreens may be transplanted 
later. Coniferous trees, as a rule, transplan I 
very well in the spring time. In planting, pre 
serve the roots as entire as possible, and ao no I 
bury them more deeply than is necessary ; stak i 
such as require support. Instead of roughly till 
ing in the soil, it should be well and carafull] 
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raked in amongst the roots with the hand, 
utd a good soaking of water at planting time 
in also an excellent effect in settling the soil 
iboat the roots. 

Lawns. —These lawns should be swept, 
rolled, and. if necessary, mowed. Where they 
ire covered with Moss it should be raked off, a 
top-dressing of finely-sifted soil applied, and 
nme Grass and White Clover seeds sown at the 
same time. The top-dressing should be equally 
spread, raked smoothly and level, and then 
veil rolled. Should the lawn be thinly oovered 
vith Grass, although free from Moss, a top- 
dressing of good soil, with some guano mixed 
vith it, and also a sprinkling of Grass and Clover 
seed will greatly renovate the turf. Before apply¬ 
ing it, however, go over the surface with an 
iron-toothed rake, so that the old and new soils 
may the more readily unite ; soot, salt, or 
gnano applied alone in rainy weather is also 
productive of excellent results. If the edges of 
lawns or Grass walks be well rolled before 
trimming them, that operation can be more 
neatly and accurately done. Turfing of lawns 
may still be performed, bnt the sooner sueh 
work is finished now the better will the 
Gran stand the summer’s drought. In the 
absence of turf seeds may be used, but in that 
can a long time elapses before a thick, close 
carpet can be formed, and continuous attention 
in the way of mowing is requisite. We always 
sow on a dry, still day, working the soil down 
afterwards very fine with iron rakes, and giving a 
light covering of fine rich soil. In order to make 
a good lawn the soil needs very careful pre¬ 
paration the season preceding that of sowing, as 
.(it be full of seeds of*weeds it is useless sowing 
fine Grass seeds and expecting a good lawn, as 
the strongest growers overpower the weaker 
sees unless very carefully eradicated early in 
the season. 

Walks. —Good sound dry walks should 
always be aimed at, but above all things do not 
multiply them unnecessarily, as more gardens 
ire spoiled by too many walks than the reverse. 
The edgings should now be put in order, and 
the surface of the walks rendered firm by fre¬ 
quent rolling. Where good binding gravel is 
procurable it is easy to form good walks, but 
where it is not many expedients have to be 
adopted. We find clinkers from furnaces to 
make excellent drainage, covered with broken 
Hone, laying on the top fine stone or chippings 
from the quarries ; after these are well solidified 
by rolling, a layer of shell gravel or fine shingle 
sikes a soft and pleasant surface, that looks 
dean and bright at all times. Box edgings may 
bow be relaid, and any'gaps in existing ones 
oiled up; stakes should also be driven in at the 
corners to protect the edging from being trodden 
down. 

Fruit. 

AH planting or removal of trees should be 
completed at once, or else be deferred till the 
tttumn; pruning, nailing, and tying should 
sow be brought to a close ; but if the trees and 
vslls have not had any dressing, as a preventive 
igsizmt the attacks of aphides, they may safely 
be syringed with soap-suds till there are indica¬ 
tions of the blossoms opening. It will now be 
to uncover Fig trees that were matted for 
the winter. Very little pruning will be necessary 
ii Runnier stopping or pinching out of the points 
of the new growths has been done ; but should 
this not have been the case, it will now be neces¬ 
sary to thin out all the bare or budless shoots, 
uul those that seem the most immature. 


Vines in the open air should now be pruned 
by cutting out all the old gnarled rods or long 
sparred wood, retaining as much of the new 
vood as can conveniently be laid in without 
overcrowding, as this produces the finest and 
aost fruit. A a a matter of course, the close or 
*hort spur system of pruning presents a better 
appearance, out in this only consists its supe¬ 
riority. 

Strawberries will now require attention. First 
& over them with the hoe, stirring the soil be- 
^eeu the rows. If there be any small weeds 
« will destroy them, and if any of larger growth 
fbey must be removed. After this the Straw- 
bwnes should at once receive their spring dress- 
H of stable manure. That which has lain to- 
setter a few weeks will be in the best order. 
Tim should be put on 2 in. thick, the whole of 
je ground between the plants being covi 
Tit manorial portkm will get watfea " 


the rains, the straw will be left quite dean, and 
in a condition for keeping the fruit from getting 
soiled with heavy rains, if applied at once, there 
is plentv of time for the straw to get thoroughly 
cleansed and sweetened by exposure to the 
weather. In this respect it will be just as good 
as the new straw that is sometimes placed on 
just before the fruit is ripe, and it has the ad¬ 
vantage of acting as a manure just at a time 
when it will benefit the crop and serve as a 
mulching, which prevents the undue evapora¬ 
tion from the soil of the moisture stored up 
during the winter, and of which these shallow 
surface-rooting plants stand so much in need 
whilst the crop is swelling. Nothing can be more 
unsuitable than the mulchings of Grass mow¬ 
ings sometimes used. These are naturally cold, 
in addition to which whatever seeds are in them 
will germinate, filling the ground with grass, 
which is much more difficult to deal witn in a 
fruit garden than annual weeds. 

Orchard houses. — Unheated orchard 
houses must be retarded in order to escape in¬ 
jury from spring frosts when the trees are in 
flower ; but with a flow and return pipe along 
the front of a lean-to and all round a span roof 
steady progress may be encouraged, as a very 
moderate apparatus will maintain a temperature 
of 40° in frosty weather, and keep the atmo¬ 
sphere in motion when damp and foggy. As the 
sun gains power, water must be given in greater 
quantities, and good syringing will play a very 
important part until the flowers open, when the 
stems and floors only must receive moisture. The 
best time for the present to water the trees is 
early in the morning, but when the fruit is set 
and the growth rapid, the evening will be pre¬ 
ferable. Warm soft water is best for the 
roots, and it should always be used for syring¬ 
ing. as it is free from calcareous matter, which 
disfigures the woolly coat of the fruit. A suit¬ 
able temperature for a mixed collection of fruit 
trees may range from 40° to 50° at night, and 
run up to 60° by day ; but a lower temperature 
with a dry atmosphere will do no harm. Smok¬ 
ing just before the flowers open must not be 
neglected, and fertilisation wiU, of course, re¬ 
ceive unremitted attention*. 

Vegetables. 

Pe&S. —A diligent look-out must be kept on 
Peas that have been sown out-of-doors ana are 
now about breaking through the soil, to see that 
they are not eaten by sparrows, for if these birds 
discover them just as they get above ground, 
they will frequently destroy a whole crop in a 
few hours. A little soot dusted over them when 
damp will preserve them from injury so long as 
it remains, but being liable to be washed off by 
the rain, it is better to use the white threads as 
suggested in a former number for bush fruits. 

Make another sowing of good second early 
kinds. Where suitable sticks are plentiful, tall 
kinds are the best to sow at this period of the 
year, as they bear longer than dwarf sorts, or 
such as are of medium height. Where tall varie¬ 
ties are grown, always give plenty of room ; 
there should be not less than 5 ft. between the 
rows, as to orowd them is the reverse of any 
gain, for without sufficient air and light the pods 
never fill as ;they ought. Directly the earliest 
sowings are staked, a line of Spinach should be 
sown Between the rows. This will be ready for 
use and the ground cleared before the Peas are 
fit to gather, and it will in no way interfere with 
their growth. 

Seakale, the crowns of which were oovered 
with a few ashes as recommended early in the 
winter, should now have about 10 in. of this 
material placed over them, as they will shortly 
begin to grow, and, so treated, will blanch per¬ 
fectly ana be found superior to any forced Kale. 
When of sufficient size to use, all that is required 
is to remove the ashes, cut the young shoots off 
at the tops of the crowns, and subject them to 
a slight washing, which will free them from the 
ashes. The stools may remain where they are to 
make growth for another season ; they will need 
no further attention except the keeping of the 
ground free from weeds, and cutting out the 
flowering stems which will be pushed up during 
the summer 

Onions. —The main crop of Onions, should 
be sown as soon as the land is sufficiently dry, 
but on no account if it be so wet as to adhere 
to either the tools or the feet. In pointing in the 
surface-dressing of manure spread over the 


ground do not let it be too deep, or the young 
plants will be too long 'in getting their roots 
into it. With this, as with almost all other vege¬ 
tables, the system of growing in rows should be 
recommended. It anords such great faeilities 
for thinning the crops, for the use of the hoe in 
destroying weeds, and for keeping the surface 
stirred (by which the ground is aerated and 
made open for the descent of rains, and the loss 
of moisture by evaporation in dry weather is 
prevented). The use of soot should not be 
omitted, especially in old gardens where the 
land is at all light, for in these the ravages of 
the Onion grub are most felt. The lighter the 
land is, naturally, the more solid it ought to be 
made. Then mark out the rows 1 ft. apart and 
£ in. deep. After sowing, draw the soil over the 
seeds with the back of the rake. Tread the 
ground thoroughly, and finish by rolling. 

Broad Beans. —In dry districts, where 
Broad Beans were sown about the beginning of 
the year, they will be now above the ground, 
and a second sowing should be made ; this crop 
also likes heavy soil. Sow more Radishes, raking 
in the seed, it not being necessary now to cover 
it with litter. See that the litter is removed 
altogether from the second sowings as soon as 
up, for after this time the frost is not likely to 
be sufficiently severe to injure them. Sow a 
little Mustard and Cress every fortnight in well- 
manured ground. To have this young and ten¬ 
der it is necessary to sow often. 

Lettuce should also be sown on the richest 
piece of ground available—a little of the Cab¬ 
bage variety (Tom Thumb) as well as Cos ; the 
former will be sooner fit for use and precede the 
erect-growing kinds. Rows for the latter should 
be 15 in. apart; the others will do a third less. 
In sowing, the beet method is to drop the seeds, 
half a dozen together, in patches as required 
to be grown; afterward thin them out to 
single plant. If the weather be mild, a portion 
of those that have been wintered in frames 
should be planted out iu a sunny, sheltered posi¬ 
tion ; but ao not risk the whole, as the weather 
after this time is sometimes so severe as to 
seriously affect them, especially after a winter 
like the present, when every kind of vegetation 
has been kept continuously soft and growing. 
Take them up carefully with a trowel, so as to 
preserve the rootB as far as possible from injury. 
Give some water as soon as planted, and if the 
days be sunny or the nights cold, place a small 
flower-pot over each plant for a few days, but 
not pressed down so closely as to exclude the 
light. 

OuoumberS.—Sow seeds and strike cut¬ 
tings for succession in frames, and keep a sup¬ 
ply of warm compost for earthing up plants 
which were turned out last month as soon as 
the roots begin to show on the surface. Attend 
to linings round pits and frames before the heat 
is spent. Keep up a good supply of fermenting 
material for this purpose, and turn the back 
and front linings alternately. Cover well with 
dry mats at night, and leave a little air on until 
they are removed at daylight. 

Broocoli. —A sowing should now be made 
of Broccoli for autumn and winter use; it is 
better to bow a little now and again later on. 
It frequently happens that, in a very mild winter, 
the plants intended for late use come in earlier 
than they are wanted, leaving a blank which 
the second sowing will fill np. The following 
kinds will affora a succession: Backhouse’s 
White, Snow’s Winter White, and Williams’ 
Alexandra ; these, with Walcheren and Autumn 
Giant Cauliflower, which two latter, with good 
management, will keep good till Christmas, 
will be found to last until late in the spring. 


SOWING SEEDS. 

This is an operation which depends wholly on 
when and how to sow, in what soil to sow, and 
what temperature to give the seeds during their 
germination and early growth. As to the time, 
a great many sow seeds too soon. Comparatively 
few seeds will grow in a lower temperature than 
40° or 45°. Hence the risk and loss of sowing 
small seeds of flowers or other plants in cold, 
wet soils. Better far to wait a week or a month 
longer for a dry, warm bed than to sow in a 
cold or a wet one. If the cold earth do s not 
always destroy seeds, it keeps them f*om grow¬ 
ing, holds them fast, and weakens md injures 
them by delay. Even seeds sown under glass or 
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in heat are, as a rule, sown too soon, as seed¬ 
lings should have no check or arrestment of 
growth between the seed pot or pan and the 
open air. Thousands of seeds are sown early, 
nursed in heat or in close quarters till they be¬ 
come of a large size, and are then hardened off 
or checked in such a severe manner that they 
hardly get over their rough treatment through¬ 
out the season. A great deal of this mischievous 
treatment arises from sowing too early. Had the 
half-hardy and sub-tropical plants for the flower 
garden, for instance, been sown a month later, 
they might have been grown right on and turned 
into the open ground in good health and robust 
strength, when they would have grown away at 
once without remaining at a standstill for weeks 
or more after being planted—a not uncommon 
result. 

Mode of Bowing. —The manner or mode 
of sowing is perhaps of as much importance as 
the time. The three great errors are—sowing too 
early, too deeply, and too thickly. Many seeds, 
especially small ones, require to be sown very 
shallow, or, in other words, to have little or no 
covering. But that is no reason why they 
should be cast upon the surface and exposed to 
light and air ; for, x though there are a few seeds 
that will grow on the surface, fully exposed, the 
majority, however small, require some amount 
of covering. That covering should vary with the 
size of the seeds, and should be, at the least, as 
thick as the diameter of the seeds covered, and 
also sufficient to protect them from light and 
air. This is 'no easy matter sometimes, when 
some small seeds, such, for instance, as Lobelia 
speciosa, are sown in a light house or frame. The 
sun speedily dries the surface-covering, and un¬ 
less water be applied through a very fine rose, the 
fresh water is apt to wash off the covering soil 
and expose the bare seeds to the air. A good deal 
of the risk would be prevented were all seeds 
placed in the dark until they vegetated—at 
least, all small seeds. Light is of no use, if not 
absolutely injurious, and seeds would often 
vegetate far sooner were they placed in dark¬ 
ness till they began to grow. Of course with the 
first signs of life they must be moved into the 
light, and receive waterings and other attention 
needed by plants. More seeds, however, are pro¬ 
bably killed by sowing or covering too deeply 
than too thinly. It is no uncommon thing, espe¬ 
cially among the inexperienced, to cover small 
seeds with £ in. or even ^ in. of soil. The germs 
either never come to life at all, or are quite un 
able to cope with such a huge mass or weight of 
covering earth. Only the larger seeds, such as 
those of Onions, Carrots, Turnips, &c., should 
be sown from £ in. to 1 in. in depth. Peas, Beans, 
and such seeds may go underground from 2 in. 
to 3 in.; but smaller vegetable and flower seeds 
can hardly be covered too lightly, provided they 
are covered. Thick sowing is also to be repro¬ 
bated. From the way in which valuable seeds 
are huddled together and thrown broadcast into 
heaps, one would think that they were the most 
worthless things in the world, and land 
the most costly. There cannot be a greater fault 
or extravagance than overcrowding seeds. It 
undermines the constitution of plants at starting, 
and it is long before they outgrow the evil effects 
of such treatment. Each seed should have room 
to grow without injuring its neighbour. Of 
course seeds of small plants may be sown more 
thickly than thoseof larger ones. But, relatively, 
they ought not really to be sown thicker. Each 
plant should have sufficient space to develop 
its cotyledons and one leaf before it is thinned 
or pricked out. 

Temperature at which to sow.— As 
to the soil in which to sow the seeds, the lighter 
and drier the seed-bed the better ; these are the 
chief points, but a certain amount of heat is also 
necessary. Few seeds will vegetate in a lower 
temperature than 40°, and in a range of 20° 
—say from 40° to 60°—nearly all seeds will 
grow. Hence after April or October the seeds of 
all our hardier flowers, fruits, and vegetables will 
vegetate freely in the open air ; between October 
and April almost all seeds vegetate with more 
certainty and dispatch under the protection of 
glass. There is no better place for raising seeds 
than a slight hot-bed a yard or so in depth 
formed of equal parts of manure and leaves; this 
will afford a gentle heat of from 45° to 50° or 
more, in which most seeds will grow freely ; the 
surface should be covered with about 4 in. of 
light sandy loam, andithe seeds sclwn should 
♦hen be covered limtlv,(a^f? s ildbjl jllll they 


begin to vegetate. Similar soil is the best suited 
for the raising of seeds in the open air ; but any 
ordinary garden soil in beds, borders, or kitchen 
garden wul do for the raising of seeds, if it be 
not too wet or too rich. Dry or burnt earth, 
ashes, charred refuse, and even sand are useful 
for seed-raising, not only as affording a light, 
dry bed, but as providing a friable texture in 
the earth, which is favourable to the multiplica¬ 
tion of young roots. Generally, as regards the 
proper temperature for the germination and 
early growth of seeds, much depends on the 
character of the plant, whether a native of tem¬ 
perate or tropical climes, and other charac¬ 
teristics. For instance, a Cabbage seed will 
vegetate in a temperature of 40° ; a Cucumber 
requires 70°; a Pea, again, will grow in any 
temperature a little above 32°, or the freezing 
point. Celery, though a native of our salt 
marshes and ditches, will hardly vegetate freely 
under a temperature of 60° or 65°. Possibly 
almost every seed has its best vegetating and 
seed-growing temperatures could we but know 
them. In general terms, the majority of hardy 
plants vegetate freely in a temperature ranging 
from 40° to 50° : half-hardy and tender plants 
require from 55° to 65° or 70°. It may also be 
stated, as a principle, that many seeds seem to 
require a higher temperature to induce them to 
vegetate freely than is needed for the plants 
afterwards. The latter, however, require careful 
nursing, and one of the best investments in hor¬ 
ticulture is a little extra care and skill in rear¬ 
ing young plants to the planting-out stage. 

T. F. 


WoodSorrels (Oxalises) in baskets. —Of 

this charming family all the species commonly 



Many flowered Wood Sorrel (Oxalia floribunda). 


found in greenhouses may be well grown in the 
house. They should be started into growth in 
the room and not taken from a greenhouse. The 
foliage of most is neat and Clover-like, and that 
of some beautifully cut. The flowers are pink, 
white, and yellow. O. versicolor is* a very pretty 
basket plant, beautiful in foliage, bud, and 
flower. The common yellow species (O. cernua) 
is very fragrant and free-blooming. O. laxula 
and the variety alba have large pink or white 
flowers. O. floribunda, both pink and white, is 
never out of bloom winter or summer. Soil rich 
and light, plenty of water when growing, gra¬ 
dually lessening the supply as the plants dry 
off, and perfect rest in summer until the time 
comes for repotting and growth. Owing to the 
beauty of their flowers, several of the Oxalises 
also make good bedding plants; some of them 
are also very sweet-scented, and of these O. 
odorata is one of the best; its flowers measure 
about 4 in. in diameter, and in colour are a 
beautiful shade of blush-pink. For bedding, the 
most effective kinds are those that have large 
flowers, such as Bowei. 0. Deppei has flowers 
of a pinkish-lilac colour, about ^ in. in diameter, 
and, as it flowers in bunches, it makes a good 
bedding plant. Its leaves have a dark stripe 
round the centre, something like those of tetra- 
phylla; its bulbs are also similar to those of 
that variety. The following kinds of Oxalis 
are hardy, viz., arborea and its varieties, cormo- 
rensis, articulata, flava, digitata, floribunda (rose 
and white), pectinata, purpurea and its variety, 


laxula, latifolia, lasiopetala and its flesh-coloured 
variety, lactiflora, violacea, versicolor, tetra- 
phylla, speciosa, spectabilis, sohilteoi, and ru¬ 
bella. Of kinds generally grown in pots in the 
greenhouse, 0. rosea is one of the best; it has 
flowers singly (not in bunches), over 1 in. in 
diameter, and bright rose in colour ; in habit it 
is dwarf, with an abundance of pale green leaf¬ 
age. _ 


Over-potting plants.— As the season for 
shifting plants is now near at hand, I would 
caution amateurs against over-potting, for if the 
drainage is good a plant is much more easily kept 
in good health in a pot tolerably full of healthy 
roots, if well supplied with moisture, than sur¬ 
rounded with amass of inert soil. Of course, when 
it is desirable to grow large specimens of rapid¬ 
growing and rooting plants like the Coleuses or 
similar soft-wooded plants, they must be kept 
regularly shifted, but in the case of hard-wooded 
plants shifting into large pots is a matter requir¬ 
ing both skill and care. I have frequently shaken 
plants out of their pots that have never rooted 
into the new soil, but were kept alive by the old 
ball of roots. When it is desirable to get up large 
sp3cimen8, if the plants are at all pot-bound 
the outer roots should be carefully loosened 
from the ball, for if shifted into a solid mass 
it frequently happens that the new and old soils 
never become firmly united, and more harm 
than good is the result.—J. L. 


FRUIT. 


PROTECTING FRUIT TREES. 

This is an important subject at this season of 
the year, and one which will require the atten¬ 
tion of all who are interested in saving their 
fruit crops. We have experienced an exception¬ 
ally mild winter, and this, by bringing on the 
fruit or blossom-buds somewhat prematurely, 
renders them still more liable to suffer from 
late spring frosts than would be the case after 
an early and severe winter. While the buds are 
safely encased in their closely-imbricated bracts, 
no amount of frost or sleet will hurt them ; but, 
after a mild winter, our fruit crops almost in¬ 
variably suffer. In a word, it is not a long 
period of frost and wintery storms that does the 
mischief, but the mild open sunny weather 
which often occurs during December, January, 
and February, and then the cold wet winds or 
sharp “catches,” which are peculiar to March, 
April, and even May. 

The best of all spring proteotors for our cli¬ 
mate iB, undoubtedly, a glass case wherein the 
trees are dry, and where a crop is almost a cer¬ 
tainty ; still, there are many who grow a few 
choice fruit trees who do not care to go to the 
expense of a glass case, and for these there is 
nothing Ibbs expensive than a coping board 9 in. 
or 1 ft. broad, with tiffany or Shaw’s hexagon 
netting hung in front during the night, and 
even all day when bright sunshine succeeds a 
severe frost. It is astonishing what a little pro¬ 
tection in the way of a fold or two of any thin 
fabric will effect, not only in protecting the 
tender blossoms from sleet, hail, or cold rains, 
but also in preventing, to a great extent, the 
radiation of heat absorbed by the walls them¬ 
selves during fine and sunny weather. 

In some of our best gardens, canvas blinds, 
properly fixed on rollers beneath the wall cop¬ 
ing, are employed ; and this is a good plan to 
adopt, as such a provision effects a saving both 
in time, labour, and material. Broad or project¬ 
ing copings are specially valuable, and in the 
Peach gardens at Montreuil, near Paris, narrow 
hurdles of reeds are used for this purpose ; 
these project about 2 ft. from the top of the 
wall, and are upheld by slanting supports fixed 
in the masonry at regular distances ; and to pre¬ 
vent them from being blown off by winds, each 
is securely tied in its place. These are invalu¬ 
able, as the trees are kept dry, and when that is 
the case, a sharp frost does but little harm. The 
spring protection of our wall fruits has of late 
years met with considerable attention, and va¬ 
rious glazed protectors have been brought into 
public notice, which doubtless answer their pur¬ 
pose admirably when expense is not an object, 
but, when these cannot be afforded, other less 
expensive contrivances must be resorted to. 

Where other means are not at hand, an excel¬ 
lent shelter for wall trees may be constructed 
by any intelligent labourer, by making frames of 
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deal or pine, say 10 ft. or 12 ft. square, accord¬ 
ing to the height of the wall; diagonal spars 
▼ill hold them tightly together, and transverse 
bars, 18 in. or 2 ft. apart, should be tacked on, 
through which Fir boughB may be drawn to 
afford protection, and at the same time allow 
the ingress of sufficient light and a free circu¬ 
lation of air. These frames may be fixed against 
the coping, and can be allowed to remain for 
weeks together in cold frost and rains. It is 
always advisable to close up each end of these 
frames where many are placed together, other¬ 
wise a cold current of air will be always rush¬ 
ing between the screen and the wall. Bright 
sunshine after a sharp black frost is more fatal 
than anything else to fruit buds, and even 
where the buds are frosted they may often be 
saved by syringing them with cold water and 
shading them early in the morning before the 
sun shines on them. In all cases the protect¬ 
ing material should project clear from the trees 
at least 0 in. or 10 in., and the lighter and drier 
the material used, the better will it act as a 
protector. 


Brown spots on Grapes.— These are 
produced in various ways. The fruit of Vines 
having their roots in old borders with a poor 
root action is more liable to spot than Vines 
in vigorous health. Allowing plenty of foliage 
to shelter the fruit from the direct rays of the 


is at present regarded as a late variety ; and as 
to being a desirable sort, I think anyone that 
can grow it to such perfection as I have seen it 
would say it is a very desirable variety indeed. 
It is a good grower, and, like many other late 
kinds, its foliage puts on beautiful autumnal 
tints, even surpassing Barbarossa in this respect. 
I have heard growers complain of its being a 
shy setter, but this can be remedied by artifi¬ 
cial fertilisation; and to make this operation 
easy and successful, the pollen of free-setting 
kinds like Hamburghs and Sweetwaters should 
be shaken on to a sheet of paper, and preserved in 
a tin box in a dry, warm place, and applied with 
a camel’s-hair brush when the flowers of the 
Alnwick Seedling are fully expanded. This will 
cause all the berries to swell alike, and under 

§ ood general culture I have no doubt Alnwiok 
eedling will be considered a first-class Grape. 
—J. Groom. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Pruning trees and shrubs.— There is 
scarcely a tree planted that would not be im¬ 
proved by a little aid from the knife during the 
first ten or twelve years of its existence, provided 
it be done at the right time and in the right 
manner. The best time to prune Evergreens is 
just when they are commencing to grow, as then 


the cut short and clean. In the management of 
handsome specimen trees, or of those that are 
intended to form such specimens, the amount of 
pruning actually required will be small if taken 
in time. When a tree is young is the time for 
pruning it and for securing a proper foundation 
for handsome proportions ; if not done then, the 
most assiduous attention afterwards will not 
mend matters, and may do positive harm. All 
deciduous trees are usually pruned in winter 
when the leaves are off, but flowering shrubs, 
such as Lilacs, Ribes, &c., are best pruned af ter 
the flowering is over. By removing annually the 
longest branches, there is always a continual 
succession of young wood coming up to repl ace 
that removed, and, therefore, there is never a ny 
dearth of flowers. Treated in this way large 
shrubs may remain in good condition many 
years. Standard Thorns form very handsome 
objects grouped or scattered about a lawn or 
park, and if the long, strong branches be shor¬ 
tened back for the first eight or ten years, they 
form beautiful weeping heads, far superior to 
anything I have ever seen when left unpruned. 
—E. H. 

A good wall shrub (Eurybia Gunniana). 
Some time ago we figured a shrub called 
Eurybia ramulosa, from Mr. Gumbleton’s gar - 
den, Belgrove, Ireland. We now figure a plant 
of the same family, equally beautiful, from the 
same source. It is perfectly hardy in Ire- 



A fine wall shrub (Eurybia Gunniana). 


sun in the morning before the fruit is thoroughly 
dry is a good preventive ; ventilate at the top 
of the house as early as the outside atmosphere 
will allow. Sulphur will do no harm after the 
fruit gets to stoning size, provided the heating 
medium is not over warm, but every particle of 
the sulphur must be cleansed off the pipes or 
Sues at the end of the season, otherwise the 
fruit will be affected in its young state. Berries 
affected with spot are hard in the skin and defi¬ 
cient in flavour.—J. S. 


7036-Training fruit trees.— By train¬ 
ing fruit trees 4£ in. from the wall, the main 
object for which"trees are planted against walls 
will be loet, for, except for the shelter and 
latent heat that is absorbed by the wall in 
the day and given out again at night, the 
trees might as well be in open quarters. 
The closer the trees are trained to the wall 
the more thoroughly is the heat utilised, every 
inch they are removed from its face being so 
much loss. And for this reason the old-fashioned 
plan of nails and shreds offers advantages over 
the more modern system of wiring garden walls, 
for, unless the wires are put up very tightly, 
they allow the trees to spring away from the 
wall, and every inch of space between tree and 
wall means loss of heat. I would advise “ P. B 
if he has his wall wired, to let 4 in. be the maxi¬ 
mum of space left between the wires and wall. 
-J. Groom, Lintoiu 
. 7024.— Alnwiok Seed 
i* the blackest of black G* 


the wounds quickly heal. April is the most suit¬ 
able month for all that are non-resinous; the 
pruning of the resinous kinds should be deferred 
till later. Where large breadths of common 
Laurels are used for covering banks or are grown 
in masses for undergrowth, and where, as a 
matter of course, to keep them in good condition, 
they must be pruned annually, the pruning iB 
and may be done any time during open weather 
in the winter, not because that is the best time, 
but simply from the impossibility of getting 
through such work where much of it has to be 
done if it were delayed till spring ; besides, 
when they are cut in closely every year, the 
growth becomes so dense and carpet-like that 
the cold, unless very severe, does not penetrate 
sufficiently to injure them; but where from 
neglect and otherwise it is necessary to cat off 
large branches or to head them down, then the 
pruning should be delayed till spring. All spiral¬ 
growing shrubs, such as the Arbor-vitse, Irish 
Yew, Junipers, &c., whose beauty mainly consists 
in perfect symmetry and exactness of training, 
should be carefully and judiciously pruned. 
Without this attention they become unwieldy in 
size, and are liable to be blown about and injured 
by wind. But in pruning no evidence should be 
left of the operation beyond the improved out¬ 
line imparted to them. If long cuts be visible, 
then the work has been recklessly performed. 
Every projecting branch that it may be necessary 
to remove should be cut back to its junction with 
another nearer the trunk of the tree, making 


land, but in the neighbourhood of London it 
would prove rather tender, except in sheltered 
positions against walls. The flower-heads are 
pure white, and resemble those of the hardy 
Asters or Michaelmas Daisies, and the engraving 
shows its extremely floriferous character. It is 
a shrub which is well worth trying in any 
favourable locality, or even as a cool green¬ 
house subject. E. argophylla, remarkable for 
the Musk-like odour of the leaves, is hardy 
against walls in London gardens, and forms a 
handsome bush when well established. E. Gun¬ 
niana is quoted in the catalogue of Messrs. 
Osborn & Sons, Fulham Nurseries, London. 


Snaring hares and rabbits.— The new 
Game Law says that “ Spring traps shall not be 
used except in rabbit holes/’ “Scotia” (who 
tells of a man being compelled to pay a sovereign 
to a charitable institution to save himself from 
being prosecuted by his landlord for snaring a 
hare) does not say whether he used a spring 
trap, or not; it is probable that the man he 
speaks of did so, or he may have shot and taken 
the hare after sunset and before sunrise, which 
is illegal. The foregoing applies to hares in the 
open field, and perhaps would not affect any¬ 
thing a man might do in his own garden, which 
might be termed on his own premises. I could 
readily understand that there might be a diffi¬ 
culty in proving to the satisfaction of a game- 
keeper or landlord that the hare had been caught 
within the man’s own fence. Then, again, if 
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the man that “ Sootia ” speaks of started the 
hare on the landlord’s field, though he drove it 
into his own garden and killed it there, it would 
still be the property of the landlord, and the 
man would be liable as a trespasser on the land¬ 
lord’s field. * 'Scotia” has a perfect right to 
shoot any hares or rabbits that may come into 
his garden, though he be but a yearly tenant. As 
the Ground Game Act, 1880, makes the right to 
€ ‘ kill and take ground game thereon ” insepa¬ 
rable from his own occupation of the places, 
anyone occupying land for grazing purposes for 
only a portion of the year (say for nine months) 
have not the power to kill game at all.—G. C., 
Ecclea. 


VEGETABLES. 


CROPPING THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


In the kitchen garden March begins the year, 
for upon the work, well or ill executed in this 
month, depends much of the success, or even 
the actual forthcoming, of many crops through¬ 
out the coming season. As the questions of 
arrangement of space for the various crops and 
the general first sowing of seeds will be now 
forcing themselves upon the mind of every owner 
of a garden, a few remarks relating thereto may 
not be inopportune. 

First, then, we may consider the succession of 
crops, "which should always be the key to a 
general systematic plan for the year, and then 
recapitulate what seeds may now be sown and 
in what manner, at the same time premising 
that these remarks will only apply to private 
gardens. In proposing rules for crops in succes¬ 
sion the nature of the soil must be taken into 
consideration; light friable soils, which are 
amenable to the spade at any season, are alto¬ 
gether more manageable than chalky soils or 
heavy clays ; in the latter case general digging 
in spring or summer is a positive evil. 

Take, for instance, some ground which has 
been under Strawberries for three years ; if the 
land be of a friable texture, there will be time 
for the general crop of Celery being planted in 
it; if the soil be a heavy clay, Celery would not 
succeed in it, but a late crop of Brooooli might 
be planted in it after clearing the surface and 
without any digging, with every prospect of a 
good crop, preparing it afterwards for Celery in 
spring. 

Celery is a most useful crop to start with, be¬ 
cause the land must necessarily be well stirredand 
manured ; the Onion crop may follow the Celery, 
distributing the remains of the decayed manure 
from the trenches on the surface. When the 
Onions are removed in early autumn Spring 
Cabbages may be planted out. Ground that has 
been occupied by Carrots, Parsnips, or Beet, 
after manuring, will be in condition to receive 
Brussels Sprouts, which should always be 
planted early, and about 3 ft. apart each way ; 
this land, if heavy, after having been well 
manured in autumn and ridged for the winter, 
would by this time have become mellow: ud 
suitable for Peas, Peas may also succeed Celery, 
to be again followed by Broccoli, Winter Tur¬ 
nips, or Spinach. 

On clayey soils Turnips may follow Straw¬ 
berries by simply clearing them off and spread¬ 
ing some leaf-mould on the hard surface, drawing 
lines and sowing the seeds. Turnips do well in 
the autumn if sown on a hard surface with the 
requisite moisture. Ground from which Aspa¬ 
ragus or Seakale has been removed for forcing 
is in good condition for early Cauliflowers, the 
annual top • dressing given to the land for 
the former being highly beneficial to their 
growth. Strawberries will thrive well in such 
soil with little preparation except trenching. 
After early Potatoes have been dug, plant late 
Broocoli, Savoys, Turnips, and Winter Spinach, 
the latter requiring a dry, open situation. Carrots, 
Parsnips, Salsify, and more especially Beet, 
should always have the ground prepared for 
them by trenching without adding any fresh 
manure. Parsnips grow large and succulent when 
the soil is moist and cool underneath, and will 
succeed well in ground that has been well 
manured for Broccoli or Cabbages. Shallots, 
Garlic, underground Onions, pickling Onions, 
and Tripolis may succeed Lettuce, Endive, or 
Turnips on borders ; Winter Lettuce, Eadive, 
and Parsley, after early Potatoes, Cauliflower, 
and Shallots. 


French Beans, as 
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to be specially prepared and reserved for them 
on a warm, sheltered aspect. Runner Beans 
should be Bown in single rows, as divisional or 
boundary lines, to give them room and plenty of 
air. The tops of Celery ridges suit Lettuces ex¬ 
ceedingly well, as they thrive better on a dry 
position, if the soil be deep, than most vege¬ 
tables ; indeed, the finest Cos varieties require 
considerable warmth to bring them to perfection. 
We may mention that, taken altogether, Brown 
Cos is the best and hardiest for our climate, and 
the Paris Green Cos is the variety in the greatest 
perfection at midsummer. 

With regard to the time and the mode of 
sowing, there are various sorts of main crop seeds 
which cannot be sown too early ; among these 
are Brussels Sprouts, of which a sufficient 
quantity should be raised at once, sowing in a 
frame if possible—if not, in some warm sheltered 
situation—and transplant as soon as three good 
leaves appear. We have sown in autumn, in 
order to have strong plants early in the north, 
also sowing a pinch of seed at eaoh place in¬ 
tended for transplantation, afterwards thinning 
to one, for the stronger the plants become, the 
more abundant will the crop be in winter. 
Onions should also be sown directly the soil is 
in condition ; though the Onion crop requires 
all the summer-heat of our climate to mature, 
yet the seed germinates and growB under a very 
low temperature. Sow in lines 1 ft. apart; if the 
soil be light it should be well trodden, and dry 
manure from a pigeon or poultry-house forms a 
most excellent dressing. Parsley should also be 
sown early, as the seed takes a comparatively 
long period to germinate, and does best while 
the soil is cool; one small bed will supply a 
large quantity of plants for transplanting into 
lines. Broad Beans should have abundance of 
room, for without a free circulation of air and 
plenty of light, many of the blossoms will be 
abortive. 

Early Cauliflowers should be sown at once 
to succeed the spring planting in boxes, and 

f ilaced in a little heat near the glass; put a 
ittle seed under hand-lights in the open ground, 
also a bed in the open border. A sowing of early 
white Stone Turnip should be t made in very 
rich friable soil; although a large proportion of 
them may run to seed (this being their natural 
seeding season), an effort should be made to have 
them as early as possible. Early Horn Carrots 
should be sown in a little heat in a frame, and 
a few beds in the open air of the same variety ; 
the main sowing should be deferred until the 
second week in April, or even later, in rows 
15 in. apart. On heavy soils the seed should be 
covered with sifted wood-ashes and fine soil. 
Commence to sow Beet about the third week in 
April. Up to the present date, early and second 
early Peas will only have been sown, but from 
the middle of March onwards the more desir¬ 
able Marrow sorts should only be sown. These 
should be sown 6 ft. apart between the rows in 
thoroughly mellow and rich soil, well mulching 
and watering afterwards. The above are a few 
of the useful kitchen garden seeds, which re¬ 
quire immediate attention. W. D. 


HINTS ON POTATO GROWING. 

Cutting the sets.— I formerly had an idea 
that medium-sized whole Potatoes were best to 
plant, but recent experiments have shaken my 
confidence in planting whole Potatoes. I believe 
that large ones, cut into single eyes, will furnish 
a better return than planting whole tubers ; 
moreover, and this is of some importance, the 
crop will be fit to dig at least a week earlier, a 
circumstance for which a reason is not far to 
seek, inasmuch as one strong stem from each set 
is better than a cluster of weakly ones ; the 
former will produce on the average from four to 
six good-sized tubers, whilst the latter will yield 
a host of small Potatoes, in addition, perhaps, to 
one or two good-sized ones. The crown eyes are 
better and more prolific than those produced on 
the sides of the tubers. 

Seed Potatoes should never be stored in large 
heaps ; the best way is to lay them out thinly 
in shallow boxes or on shelves in some building 
from which frost is excluded. Where space for 
this cannot be afforded, the heaps should be as 
small as possible, and should be frequently 
turned over to keep growth in check. A heap of 
Potatoes, even if small, will generate warmth, 
and if not moved occasionally will grow, and 
that will weaken them for seed purposes. It is 


not advisable to cut the sets more than twenty- 
four hours before planting time, or they will 
shrivel, and the growth will be thereby 
weakened. It is a good plan to lay the tubers 
out thinly somewhere to sprout, and then to 
select and cut out the strongest eyes only for 
planting. A little extra care in this way will not 
be altogether labour or time lost. 

Preparing 1 the soil, dfco.— All land in¬ 
tended for Potatoes should be worked and ex¬ 
posed to the weather as much as possible during 
autumn and winter; heavy land might be 
manured at the same time, and be thrown up 
into ridges. If these be 2J ft. wide, in spring the 
Potatoes may be laid in the hollows, and the 
fresh pulverised soil levelled down over them; 
light sandy land should be treated somewhat 
differently, as if too much exposed and dried 
either by the sun’s warmth in summer or dry 
frosty winds in winter, it loses some of its fer¬ 
tilising properties. In snch cases the manure, 
which should be thoroughly decayed should be 
placed in the drills with the sets. Those kinds 
of Potatoes that make short robust tops ar* best 
for small gardens, as they may be planted com¬ 
paratively close together. 

Planting- —None except the earliest kinds 
should be planted at a less distance than 2] ft. 
between the rows, as this distance leaves space 
for them to have a second earthing up, leaving 
a clearly-defined ridge and rather a deep furrow 
between, which on heavy land (especially if the 
season be a damp one) is a decided advantage. 
The best time to plant the main crop is about 
the end of March or beginning of April. In very 
late situations much exposed to spring frosts 
the planting might be deferred till the middle 
of the month of April, but that is quite late 
enough for any situation, i.e., if the crop is to 
be fit for lifting before the disease generally 
makes its appearance. If a few Potato-tops push 
through the ground before all danger of frost is 
over, it is an easy matter to draw a little soil 
over them. 

In small gardens, a system of culture com¬ 
monly practised in Ireland, called the “lazy- 
bed plan,” is well worth a trial, especially in the 
case of early crops on heavy damp land. It con¬ 
sists in laying the land out into beds about 4£ ft. 
wide, with 2-ft. alleys between them. The land 
in this case should be well worked in winter, 
so as to have it in a thoroughly pulverised con¬ 
dition at planting time. After the beds are 
marked out the sets should be placed, eye up¬ 
wards, from 12 in. to 15 in. apart, according to 
the kind. All over the beds a sprinkling of 
thoroughly decayed manure, including a little 
guano or superphosphate if thought desirable, 
should be spread over the tubers. A mixture of 
hot-bed or stable manure, burnt earth, soot, 
lime, and the decayed or charred refuse from 
the rubbish heap will be found to tea good 
compost for Potatoes. After the manure has 
been applied, sufficient earth should be taken 
from the alleys to cover the tubers 6 in. deep. 
When they are 6 in. high, another spit may be 
taken from the alleys (if there be depth suffi¬ 
cient) and placed amongst and around the Po¬ 
tato stems. The advantages of this plan are the 
deep alleys between the beds, which thoroughly 
dram them ; and as the Potatoes have a greater 
depth of warm dry soil in which to grow, the 
disease has a less injurious effect upon them. 
Under this, however, as under all other systems 
of culture, the surface must be freely loosened 
either with hoe or steel fork until the Potatoes 
are fit for earthing up. 


Early spring Cabbages— These will 
now be starting into rapid growth, and all gaps 
caused by blind plants, or any that may be run¬ 
ning up to seed, should be made good from the 
store bed ; then lightly fork the soil up between 
the rows, or stir it deeply with three-prong 
hoes, which are very useful implements for 
stirring the soil amongst growing crops at this 
season, a little short rotten manure spread 
between the rows will be of great benefit, 
especially if the soil was at all exhausted at 
planting time by previous crops, for the Cab¬ 
bage delights in plenty of rich food; iudeed it is 
one of those vegetables that can hardly have too 
rich a soil. We usually cut the hearts of the 
Cabbages when they are what may be termed 
only three quarters grown, and then take a crop 
of Sprouts off the stumps.—J. G. L. 
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The Student Parsnip. -The Parsnip is one 
of the best of vegetables, and I prefer the Stndent 
to any other kind; to do the Parsnip justice, it 
should be sown on rather stiff soil that has been 
deeply cultivated the previous winter, so as to 
get it well pulverised. Choose a dry day inMarch, 
sod sow the seed thinly in drills 1 j ft. apart, 
and when the seedlings appear, thin out to 1 ft. 
in the rows and keep clean by frequent hoeing ; 
this will be all the attention they will require. 
We dig them as required for use, as they are 
far better in this way than if stored in a dry 
shed, except for the latest supply, as they begin 
to grow if left in the soil after March, and the 
greatest demand for them is usually during 
Lent,To meet this supply we dig up a lot,and lay 
them in a cool cellar, where they keep perfectly 
fresh as long as there is any demand for them.— 
J. Groom, Linton. 

Onion culture.—I never trench the ground 
for Onions ; merely dig the land deeply, and 
manure heavily. The seed is sown in rows, 1 ft. 
apart, in the last week in March ; thinning and 
hoeing receive attention as usual, and when the 
bulbs are ripe they are lifted and carted off the 
land to be harvested. We then cultivate the 
land to the depth of from 4 in. to 6 in. with the 
prong-hoe or cultivator, and plant Cabbage in 
rows 13 in. apart all ways. By the middle of 
Jnne the greater part is used, and, when all are 
cut, we lift the stumps, rake the ground, and 
plant that most useful Broccoli, Self Protecting, 
jukl other varieties for succession. The planting 
is done—in that simplest of all plans of planting, 
and I may add, the most effective—with the 
crow bar. f never let a Cabbage erop stop for 
the sake of the sprouts, which, I admit, are 
always plentiful; but they form Bnoh a harbour 
for alugi and caterpillars, and all the ills that a 
garden is heir to, that they are best out of the 
way. By sowing Coleworts in the middle of 
July, and planting them out after the Potatoes 
are off 9 in. apart, one can out as often as re¬ 
quired really good little heads, whioh for flavour 
stand in the first rank amongst Cabbages. This 
makes three crops with only one digging. The 
site in question is again manured, and laid up 
roughly for early Potatoes.—E. G. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

HOW TO GROW CHINESE PRIMROSES. 
Primula sinensis belongs to one of the most 
popular groups of winter and early spring 
flowering plants that we possess ; and from the 
esse ana freedom with which it can be culti¬ 
vated and increased, combined with the great 
variety, richness, and purity displayed by its 
flowers, which are produced in the greatest pro¬ 
fusion, it is alike suitable for the conservatory, 
greenhouse, or sitting-room; and, moreover, it 
nuy, with ordinary care, be grown by all pos- 
leasing a few square feet of glass. This Primula 
may be readily increased by means of cuttings 
made of the side shoots, or by division ; but, ex¬ 
cept in the case of doable varieties and scarce 
and novel types, these modes of increase are bat 
seldom resorted to, as, by taking ordinary care 
to prevent promiscuous fertilisation (which 
generally results from the action of bees), it 
reproduces itself true from seed, which should 
be sown annually; it, therefore, becomes impor¬ 
tant to secure seed from the very purest strains, 
« disappointment may possibly be the result. 

8eed sowing’. —The time for sowing should 
be regulated according to the period at which it 
11 desirable to have the plants in bloom. For 
autumn and winter flowering, where the object 
U to have as large plants as possible, the seed 
should be Bown at tne end of February, or not 
later than the first week in March. Equal parts 
of sandy loam, peat, leaf-mould, and sand 
passed through a £-in. sieve will be found a 
suitable compost, and the seed pots or pans 
should be amply drained ; at this dnll period 
about one half of the depth should be filled with 
which may be covered with a layer of 
we siftings, filling in the compost to within A in. 
«tbe top, pressing it moderately firm, and leav- 
the surface perfectly smooth. Presuming 
wat the soil has been used in a healthy state as 
regards moisture, a slight watering from a fine 
reae will be sufficient; then allow the pots to 
ttand until the soil has become somewhat dry 
wore the seed is sown, and cover it slightly 
compost put through a fine sieve; merely 
Digitized by \jO 


cover, in short, sufficiently to hide the seed, 
settling it down by means of a gentle watering ; 
afterwards plunge the pots in a slight hotbed, 
and shade from the sun, when the seeds will 
quickly germinate. 

Treatment of the young plants.— 
These must have prompt attention immediately 
they push through the soil, removing them to a 
position near the glass, free from stagnant air, 
to prevent damping off, and to promote a sturdy 
habit, being carefulin watering to wet the tender 
leaves as little as possible ; as soon as the plants 
get sufficiently strong to handle nicely, if con¬ 
venient space is at command, they should be 
potted off singly into the smallest sized pots, 
and failing these prick them out into seed pans, 
using the same compost as recommended for the 
seed ; place them in a pit or frame with a genial 
temperature, aud they will make rapid pro¬ 
gress, admitting air in proportion to the strength 
of the plants, which most be screened from 
bright sunshine. When the pots have become 
filled with roots progressive shifts may be 
given ; for ordinary purposes 6-in. or 7-in. pots 
will be sufficiently large, using more loam in a 
rougher state as the plants get stronger. If 
the soil is not in sufficiently good heart, it will 
be necessary to enrich it with thoroughly rot¬ 
ten manure which has been dried and freed 
from worms. A free system of drainage must at 
all times be secured, as Primroses of this class 
are impatient of stagnant water. 

Summer treatment.— Primulas natur¬ 
ally delight in moderately shady positions, i.e. t 
they should be screened from the mid-day sun • 
and to ensure that important object no better 
site can be chosen for them during the summer 
months than the north side of a hedge or wall; 
they should be set in an ordinary frame, to 
which air should be admitted on every favour¬ 
able occasion. When the plants have become 
thoroughly established in their blooming pots, 
the lights may be entirely removed at night 
during mild weather, but in doing this care 
must be taken not to subject them to heavy 
rains, as the foliage quickly suffers from any 
excess of water hanging upon it. In watering, 
too* care should be taken to wet the leaves as 
little as possible, promoting humidity in the 
atmosphere by freely sprinkling the material on 
which the plants are standing in preference to 
syringing overhead. Water carefully at the 
root, guarding against any excess which the 
plants cannot take up. Weak liquid manure- 
water will be beneficial when the flowering pots 
are full of roots, and more particularly during the 
time when they are throwing up flower-heads. 
Remove the bloom-buds as they appear until 
such time as the plants are wanted to bloom, 
an operation which will greatly strengthen them. 
They are easily injured by being subjected to 
cutting draughts, whioh should at all times be 
studiously avoided. A movable shading should 
be provided to screen them from bright sun¬ 
shine, and for this purpose nothing answers 
better than a piece of scrim-cloth attached to a 
round piece of wood or jroller a few inches 
longer than the lights. This can be rolled on 
and off by one man with greater facility and 
more neatly than a loose covering, more parti¬ 
cularly where several lights have to be covered 
in one length. Whitewashing the glass and such 
permanent means of subduing the glare of the 
sun are objectionable, as they are sure to engen¬ 
der an enfeebled constitution in the plants. 

Successions! sowing’s. —A successional 
sowing should be made in June for spring flower¬ 
ing, and as the weather is then hot and dry, it 
is advisable to water as little as possible before 
the seeds germinate. The soil shonld be kept 
1J in. below the rim of the pot, over which a 
piece of glass should be placed and a covering 
of moss, which should be kept constantly wet. 
This will facilitate germination ; artificial heat 
at this time of the year is unnecessary. 

Large specimens. —Where it is desirable 
to have as large plants as possible, for the late 
flowering baton form the best subjects for effect¬ 
ing that object, slightly rest them for a short 
time after blooming, previously to potting them ; 
afterwards shake them out and repot, keeping 
them close and shaded from sunshine till the 
roots have been brought into action, gradually 
inuring them lo air, and potting them on as re¬ 
quired. Such plants make splendid specimens, 
which flower early and freely, / 


Double varieties. —These are most pro¬ 
fuse bloomers, and where cut flowers are largely 
in request during winter they are invaluable, 
as the blooms stand longer ana better than those 
of the single sorts. They are, moreover, grand 
subjects for bouquets when attached to wires in 
the form of single blossoms. Upon the whole 
they are less robust in constitution than 
single kinds, but they may be treated, as re¬ 
gards general management, much as detailed 
above; they strike freely from cuttings taken 
after blooming, placed in bottom-heat, and 
kept dose until they have struck root. 

How to prevent damping off.— It 
may be mentioned that to be perfectly success¬ 
ful in blooming Chinese Primroses during the 
dull months of the year it is important that 
they should be afforded a light, airy position near 
the glass. Alattice-work stage is the best possible 
support on which to set tne plants, admitting, 
as it does, the air to pass freely amongst them, 
whilst at the same time there is no chance of 
water hanging about them; the best tempera¬ 
ture for them is one averaging about 45°. In 
low localities extreme difficulty is often experi¬ 
enced in preventing them from moulding off in 
the absence of an arid atmosphere. G. W. 


Pelargoniums in baskets.— Within the 
last few years Pelargoniums have been largely 
grown as winter-flowering plants, their bril¬ 
liant colours being very effective at that dull 
season of the year. Conservatories, however, as 
a rule, do not afford them sufficient light when 
set on shelves or stages, and therefore, in order 
to remedy that evil, I grow my Pelargoniums 
for winter flowering in baskets. Treated in this 
way, and suspended from the roof, they receive 
a maximum of light; the air about them is kept 
in active circulation, and the result is a healthy 
flowering condition all through the winter. The 
baskets in which they are to be placed should 
be fitted with two sets of movable shelves, in 
order that they may be always kept gay, and 
they should also be dressed outside with Ferns, 
Mosses, or Echeverias, so as to give them a fresh 
and interesting appearance. First of all, place 
in the baskets a layer of Moss from the woods 
with the green side downwards ; then fill in a 
few inches of soil suitable for the plants to grow 
in. Introduce the roots of the latter from the out¬ 
side by making holes through the Moss with the 
fingers ; then shake the soil through the roots 
and press all firmly down. If Ferns be selected 
the baskets should be dressed in the spring and 
hung up in a shaded moist greenhouse or fer¬ 
nery, and treated in the ordinary way until 
they are well furnished. The Pelargoniums for 
winter blooming Bhonld be propagated in April 
or not later than May, when cuttings of them 
should be inserted singly in 3-in. pots. The 
number required should, of course, be calcu¬ 
lated beforehand, and when they are rooted, if 
the baskets be not properly famished with 
Ferns, or whatever else has been used, the 
Pelargoniums may be given a shift and kept 
growing on. Meanwhile, the plants used for 
dressing the outsides of the baskets will have 
established themselves and will be in a lit state 
to be gradually hardened, so as to withstand a 
lower temperature, by which time the Pelar¬ 
goniums will be ready to be transferred from the 
pots to the baskets. The first row should be 
planted so as to lean over the sides, and each 
succeeding row should have a more vertical 
position, so as to give the basket when finished 
a globular form, but not so much so as to ap* 
pear too formal. The varieties used are Lord 
Derby and Jean Sisley, both of which do equally 
well, the latter being even more conspicuous 
than Lord Derby, owing to its oharming white 
eye—a striking characteristic belonging to it.— 
W. H. 

Pompone Chrysanthemums in small 
pots. —Everybody who has a greenhouse should 
grow some of the many varieties of the Pom¬ 
pone Chrysanthemum. It is not in the power of 
all to grow the large-flowered kinds in perfec¬ 
tion, as they need something more in the way 
of high culture than many are able or willing to 
carry out, but with Pompones it is different, as 
in their case a minimum of care is sufficient to 
produce specimens of fair quality. Of course, 
the greater the care and skill brought to bear 
upon their culture, the more satisfactory will be 
the result obtained. At the same time I would 
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wish to point out that it really lies in the power 
of all to render their greenhouse or dwelling 
bright and gay in winter without incurring any 
great amount of labour or expense. From a 
decorative point of view, I consider the Pom- 
pones to quite equal, if they do not surpass, the 
large-flowered kinds. The bloomB, though not 
individually so striking, are very effective when 
seen in masses, and there is this advantage about 
the Pompones—they can be grown into fair¬ 
sized, well-flowered specimens in 4^-in. and 6-in. 
pots, in which state they are of "great service 
for the decoration of apartments. With a little 
attention in the way of timely stopping, water¬ 
ing. &c., charmingly fresh, neat, compact little 
bushes will be formed by the autumn, which, 
when studded with bloom, certainly present 
an extremely attractive and gay appearance. It 
is highly important that the plants are in no 
way shaded while making their growth, and 
that each one stands free from its neighbours, 
so as to allow of a free current of air passing 
around and amongst them. Sun, air, good food, 
and plenty of it, are the grand essentials to¬ 
wards the production of handsome foliage and 
perfect flowers. It is well known that the Chry¬ 
santhemum is a hungry subject, and although 
the Pompones do not require such high feeding 
to bring them up to the mark, they must not 
be stinted as regards nutriment, or they will 
certainly get bare of foliage at the base, thus 
detracting considerably from their decorative 
value ; for the charm of the Pompones does not 
consist so much in the blooms individually, 
pretty though they may be, as in the general 
good and pleasing effect which they have when 
thickly set upon bush-like plants, well provided 
with healthy green foliage quite to the rim of 
the pots. If only plants of small dimensions are 
desired, there will be no need to take off cuttings 
until April, but for anything over a 6-in. pot 
the beginning of March is quite late enough. 
When the plants are shifted into their blooming 
pots plunge them in the open ground, and when 
thoroughly established mulch them with manure. 
With the exception of stopping when required 
and watering when neoessary, no further atten¬ 
tion will be necessary, and the grower will have 
the satisfaction of finding, when flowers have 
become scarce, a fine lot of well-flowered plants. 
For cutting the Pompones are extremely useful, 
as the small size of the blooms admits of their 
being employed where larger blooms could not 
well be used. There is another way of growing 
these Pompone Chrysanthemums even more simple 
than that just described. Dibble the cuttings 
into 6-in. pots, and when well rooted and hardened 
off plant them out in a piece of well-stirred soil 
some 15-in. apart. The best way is to draw drills 
2 in. in depth and plant the cuttings in them, 
thus ensuring the plants plenty of water at the 
roots. In the autumn, just as the buds are well 
formed, take them up and cram the roots into 
pots as small as they will go into, water well 
and place them in a north house or frame, keep¬ 
ing them rather close for a few days. If carefully 
potted and well attended to, not a leaf will dis¬ 
colour, and every bloom will come good.—J. C. 


Sawdust as a manure.—I have tried 
sawdust in many ways, but in only one way 
have I been pleased with it. I have never used 
any in the garden, for I never have faith enough 
in it to lumber garden ground with it, but to 
get rid of it I have used a good deal of it on 
both arable and pasture land, and all that ever 
I could see it made grow was fungus. The way 
that I used it, and which answers well, is after 
the cows are cleared out in the morning give 
the walk and gutters behind them a good 
sprinkling; then when they are cleared out 
again sweep the sawdust from the walk into the 
gutter; then the sawdust forms a good vehicle 
for saving the liquid, which, as every-one 
knows, is otherwise nearly all lost; but then 
this only shows that it can be made very useful, 
not that there is any goodness in the material 
itself. Johnstone, in his “Agricultural Chemis¬ 
try,” under the head of “Manuring with Dry 
Vegetable Matter,” says: “Almost everyone 
knows that the sawdust of most common woods 
decays very slowly—so slowly that it is rare to 
meet with a practical farmer who considers it 
worth the trouble to mix it with his composts. 
Again, dry vegetable matter of any kind may, 
if in a sufficient state of division, be rdded with 
benefit to the soil. E^en srwlvai rpvlted largely 


to the land has been found to improve it 
—little at first, more during the second year 
after it was applied, still more the third, and 
most of all the fourth season after it was mixed 
with the soil. That any dry vegetable matter, 
therefore, does not produce an immediate effect 
ought not to induce the practical cultivator to 
despise the application to his land either alone 
or in the form of a compost of everything he can 
readily obtain. If his land is not already very 
rich in vegetable matter, both he and it will 
be ultimately benefited by suoh additions to the 
soil.” Now, it comes to what I have alluded to 
in respect to cow-sheds. He (Johnstone) says, sa¬ 
turated with ammoniaoal liquor or liquid manure, 
sawdust has been profitably used, and without 
further addition in the raising of Turnips. It 
may also be charred either by burning or by al¬ 
ternate layers of quicklime, and thus be bene¬ 
ficially applied to the land.—W. B. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIEI8 


(miscellaneous. ) 

7029 —Sheep in garden.—A man is’ 
answerable, not only for his own trespass, but 
also for that of his cattle. In “ Yorkshireman’s” 
case it is a question as to whom does the fence 
belong. All railway companies are bound to 
protect their lines from cattle straying upon 
them, but they are not bound so to fence that a 
man cannot trespass upon them. In the moun¬ 
tainous parts of Wales there are many instances 
where there is no individual owner of the moor¬ 
land, but all farms or estates abutting on the 
moor that covers the mountain top have a right 
to graze so many sheep (more or lees) aooording 
to the size of the farm that so abuts on the 
moors. In that case each estate will fenoe on its 
own side. In Yorkshire most or all the moors 
are owned by private gentlemen, and conse¬ 
quently are enclosed within a fenoe, consisting 
of a stone wall, generally, in the West Riding. But 
anyone buying a plot of land at the verge of the 
moor, such as “ Yorkshireman ” speaks of, would 
be liable to fence it off at the time of purchase. 
It is generally stated in the deed what kind of 
fenoe shall be erected, specifying of what mate¬ 
rial it shall consist, and the height and strength 
(which is always considered sufficient to protect 
the property). If “ Yorkshireman’s ” fence be¬ 
longs to the owners of the sheep, and the fence 
does not fulfil the foregoing conditions, then 
the owner of the sheep is liable for all damage 
done. And, on the other hand, if “Yorkshire¬ 
man ” should be the owner of the fence, and he 
has complied with all the foregoing conditions, 
the owner of the sheep is liable for all damage 
done to “ Yorkshireman’s ” garden, and the 
sheep found trespassing may be detained till 
satisfaction be made.—G. C., Eccles . 

7031.—Tenant right to shrubs.— 1 “R.C.” 
cannot remove any trees or shrubs from his 
garden though he may have paid the former 
tenant for them. A nurseryman may remove 
small trees and shrubs, but not any that may be 
termed timber. A private gentleman cannot so 
much as remove a Box edging ; all trees that have 
become incorporated with the soil belong to the 
landlord. There was no need for “ R. C ” to pay 
for the trees to his predecessor, without the 
former tenant had a written agreement with the 
landlord (permitting him to remove all trees 
that he might plant) when he gave up the tenancy 
of the house, then he would have the power to 
sell, otherwise he had no power to sell what had 
become incorporated with the soil. “ R. C. ” 
ought to have consulted his landlord before pur¬ 
chasing the trees, and probably he might have 
got permission to move them on leaving the 
house. —G. C. t Eccles. 

7012.—Taking up Crocuses.—I have a 
Crocus bed which has not been disturbed for 
four years, and is now a perfect blaze of flowers. 
At the proper time, and long before the Croous 
leaves have died down, I sow dwarf Nasturtiums 
all over the bed, and by the time the plants are 
up and of a fair Bize the Crocus leaves are about 
going off, and gradually disappear. In the 
autumn the Nasturtiums are cleared off, and a 
slight top-dressing given to the border, for the 
Crocus reproduces itself by new corms on the 
top of the old, and so gradually comes nearer the 
surface, If, however, the bulbs must be taken up, 
delay it as long as possible, and then lay them 
in soil in any vacant spot till the foliage withers; 


the same rules apply to all bulbs.—S. L. Bour- 
chier, Crosby, Liverpool. 

7027.—Lawn infested by grubs.— 
“ Arrow’s ” lawn is being destroyed by the grub 
of the daddy-longlegs, the greatest enemy of 
grass turf, near or in towns where there are no 
swallows to devour the perfect insects. The best 
way will be to adopt a sweeping measure. Take 
8 in. or so off the surface and burn it thoroughly, 
dig that in deeply, well manure the new surface 
and sow fine lawn grass seeds in the last week 
of March. The grubs oome out to feed in the 
night; sprinkling the lawn with quicklime in the 
night and rolling with a heavy roller also in the 
night have both been recommended as remedies. 
—J. D. 

6944— Snow guard.—A far better and 
more effective snow guard than that of covering 
the roof of a greenhouse with boards is to be ob¬ 
tained by fixing a piece of wirework to the iron 
guttering of the house against which the green¬ 
house is built. Get a piece of strong galvanised 
wirework of the required length and 15 in. high ; 
then get a local smith to fix it securely with a 
few stout iron brackets (the iron brackets should 
be painted, but not the wirework). The cost 
would be as near as possible 3s. 3d. per ft. run, 
including wirework, brackets, fixing, and paint¬ 
ing —Practical. 

. 7014 . — Shady greenhouse. — Pelargo¬ 
niums cadnot be grown successfully in a shady 
house, though Fuchsias would do well. A few 
Pelargoniums might be tried on the front shelf, 
however, where they can get as much light and 
supshine as possible ; but in the shadier places 
I should, recommend Ferns, Begonias (Rex sec- 
tipn), Cyclamens, with a few Camellias, Calceo¬ 
larias and Cinerarias would do if they could 
have a place close up to the glass roof. Mimu- 
lusei and Musk like a shady house, and these, 
with a few hanging pots of Campanulas, will com¬ 
plete the list.—B. C. R. 

7018 .—Fairy Roses. —The shade is not 
good for them, keep them in a sunny window 
or frame. Probably the small white insects are 
the result of a sodden state of the soil, induced 
by .over-watering. If this is the case the plants 
should be at once repotted in nice rich fibrous 
loam. Above all, not an insect must be allowed 
near them, they must be either fumigated with 
tobacco or dipped in Gishurst Compound, and 
afterwards syringed. Roses require no more heat 
than to keep frost away at any time. If kept 
clean and healthy the leaves will not fall, except 
naturally.—B. C. R. 

7021.— Pruning Roses.— Do not be afraid 
of cutting the Roses back when the frosts are 
gone, about the end of April. It is more requisite 
that newly planted Rose trees should be pruned 
than those established in the ground, especially 
if they are of those kinds that make plenty of 
wood.—G. C., Eccles . 

7011.— Damp in chimney.— The chimney, 
being an iron one, is too high. The stove cannot 
heat the whole length of it, consequently there 
is no draught. A chimney S ft. or 9 ft. high is 
quite high enough for the small upright boilers, 
though the sloping part would make a difference. 
Cut the pipe down to half the length it is at 
present, and it will probably do well; if not, 
then try earthenware (drain) pipes ; the con¬ 
densation will not be nearly so great in these.— 
B. C. R. 

-Get some Bhavings, or saturate a little tow 

or cotton-waste with paraffin oil and place in the dnst- 
hole, and Ore a few second* before the stove. This will 
drive out the damp air and restore the draught. If you 
can reduce the chimney in height it would be all the 
better.—F. A. H. 

-1 have in my garden a slow combustion stove, 

and I used to be troubled with damp in the chim¬ 
ney, which is made of 4-in. iron pipe, and at last 
I took the cap* off the top of the chimney, and it 
has gone all right since. If your chimney has got a cap on 
the top, take it off, and you will not be troubled with 
damp any more.—G. H. 

7025.— Liming under Gooseberry trees —Dust 
a little quicklime about the Gooseberry trees, but do not 
dig it into the soil. When the rain falls it will wash the 
lime into the ground, and, being on the surface, it will 
also keep the insects at a distance.—G. C., Eccles. 


7093. — Roman Hyacinths. — Belt on. —These are 
useless for forcing the second year. Plant them oat in 
any spare comer, and they may give a lot of bloom in the 
spring. 

7094. —Blue flower for windows. — E. J. — 
Nemo phi la Insignia is quite as effective as Lobelias when 
well grown. 
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Oneina >Lr.—You must settle It with the landlord.- 

J. S.—From any good London seed house.- K. K.— 

Wa think not for so small a house.- E. Loice.—We do 

Dot know of such a book- S. C. W. B .—What cut¬ 
tings?- L. /*.— Any nurseryman, who deals in hardy 

plants, will supply you. Seeds can be got at any good 

seed bouse.- A S .—Try Rummer Cloud, to be had in 

tins st any seed shop.- W H. B .—Asparagus Culture 

can be obtained at our office free by pest Is. Id.; the 
other books you can getatl70, Strand, London.- Irish¬ 

man.—Ton evidently had Lolielias of the apeciosa sec¬ 
tion. If you get some of the pumila class they will be 

dwarf enough.- B. T. L .—Get the three volumes of 

Gardening Illustrated. We know of no other book 

to answer the purpose so well.-Sunny.—The best 

way would be to get what tools you really need for use. 

Any ironmonger can supply you.- Jeff cart .—You have 

no remedy. The trees are absolutely the property of the 

landlord.- J. Smith.— Your question does not come 

within our province. 


QUERIES. 

Buies Hot Correspondents.— AU oommunica- 
tons for insertion should m dearly and concisely written 
en one tide of the paper only and addressed to the EDITOR. < 
Letter* relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to any 
■am de plume to be used in the payer. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the Query 
answered. 1 When more than one Query is sent each should 
btoqa separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day of publication, it u not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

7005. —Garden feiluree.™I should feel obliged if 
my reader would give me advice about my garden, 
over which 1 have become greatly disheartened. It is 
TO jards in length by 26 yards in breadth, and is ex¬ 
posed to the sun from 6 a.m. until 6 p.m. in summer. 
The soil is of a dark, open kind, and has been well 
turned over and manured with various kinds of manure, 
also limed and sooted, yet I cannot get anything bat 
GrhJi to grow upon it. Lettuces come fairly up until they 
an moderate sized plants fit for transplanting, but will 
oot grow larger. Potatoes and Cabbages are all stalk. I 
can make nothing of it, although I have spent a lot of 
aoney. I should deem it a great favour if some one 
would put me in the right path to success. I may 
mention that in several parts of it I have noticed a very 
small white worm, bnt on turning over some ground 
hit week I did not see any.—H rpar. 

7006. — Planting Crocuses.— We have in our gar¬ 
den a great number of yellow Crocuses and very few of 
other colours, consequently we are wishing to plant 
othen to contrast with our yellow ones. If we do not 
plant fresh bulbs until next autumn, we shall not be 
able to remember exactly where the yellow ones are. as 
osr garden is a large one and the Crocuses are dotted 
about m the various borders in clumps. We should be 
obliged if anyone would inform us whether we can plant 
Ireth Crocuses in readiness for next year, before the 
bares of ours have withered away, now soon after 
blooming can we move some of ours and plant fresh 
ones without injury to the bulb*?—B. S. C. 

7C97.-Clianttnis or Glory Pea.—Will anyone 

r re me information about the culture of the Clianthus 7 
have some plants which look healthy and form buds 
at this time very freely, but excepting last spring, when 
one spray flowered well, the buds gradually die away. 
What is the reason of this ? From June to the end of 
September they are plunged out-of-doors. My green- 
boose has been kept at a steady temperature of from 
50® to 60® all this winter, and yet they are not doing any 
better than in former years. What soil suits them best ? 
—Clluthds. 

7008.— Pruning Pyrus japonloa.— I have a beau¬ 
tiful plant of thia, which covers a large space on the 
Irani of my house. It Is usually, in its season, covered 
with s mass of scarlet bloom. It has, Indeed, scarcely 
been out of flower since last spring, it is well manured 
every year, and makes strong growth. I nail in the best 
iboots, but am puzzled to know what to do with the 
rtrong out growing wood. Should I shorten it a little ? 
ind could cuttings of this be struck 'and grown as trees 
my from a wall ? and by what method ?—J. W. Gra¬ 
ham. 

:m .—Striking cuttings of Rosea— Would any 
reader kindly give me a fewnints on this subject. What 
is the most suitable season to put in cuttings? How are 
they to be cut? Also mode of treatment I must adopt 
•her*wda? I have the opportunity of getting some 
very good cuttings, and have tried to induce them to 
*eo4 out roots in a bottle of sand and water on the 
kitchen mantelpiece, but have not succeeded so far, 
although the shoots throw out plenty of nice green 
bare* and tiny buds too.— BEGINNER. 

Tioo—Shrubs and plants for windows — I 
would be obliged if some one would Inform me what 
dmbs or plants would be the moat effective, and most 
likely thrive, on the top of a bay window facing south. 
I thought of placing two tubs at the angles of the bay, 
there is s fairly deep parapet, and tabs placed within 
the parapet, would themselves be Invisible from the 
■beet, or nearly so. I want something easy of manage- 
neat, to flower preferred. I intend having boxes on the 
window rills also.—H. B., Derby. 

noi.-PruningRosec.— Will some one of experience 
kindly tell me bow, and when Roses should be pruned 
this year ? The winter in Scotland has been so extraor- 
hoarily mild, after a very bad summer, that the leaf- 
bods burst almost as soon as the old leaves fell. Many of 
the bushes are now well clothed, others have bunches 
of leaves 4 In. or 5 In. from the points, and no buds to cut 
osck to. Gloire de Dijon, and Mrs. Bosanquet, on a south 
*>U, have some flower-buds advancing rapidly.—9. W. 

one 
md 


7102.—Pansies for exhibition.—Will soi 
tadly give me tbe names of the best eight*. 
Pansies for exhibition ? \g. fr L J 
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103.— Treatment of Crocuses.—In December 
last, I planted two kinds of choice Crocus.bulbs bin. deep, 
as recommended in a well known catalogue. One kind has 
come just through the ground, but seems to make no 
further progress. The other kind shows no signs what¬ 
ever of coining through. Have I planted them too deeply ? 

I have some also in pota. What should I do with these 
after flowering that they may be of use next season?— 
T. W. P. 

7104—Plants for sandy bank.—Can aoy reader 
tell me what plants will grow and ornament the slope oi 
a railway cutting in red sand, which forms a portion of 
my grounds ? Probably some shrubs and plants may be 
suggested that will at onoe And themselves at home; 
while others, with an admixture of some other ingredient 
may be made to convert what is at present an unsightly 
object into a pleasing and ornamental feature.—T. M. 

7105. -Is foot self-combustible?— After chimney¬ 
sweeping I usually store soot in an old tub for use in the 
garden as required. On two occasions the soot has taken 
Are about the third day. Can this be a case of self-com¬ 
bustion ? I have s slight suspicion that Potato peelings 
might have been at the bottom of the tub on one occasion. 
Would these cause combustion ?—A. W. P. 

7106. — Spiraeas not flowering.— Lost spring I had 
two line Hpirwas ; after blooming I planted them out, 
and have this spring repotted and put them in heat. The 
leaves are well up, but not a single flower spike on 
them. I shall be glad to know the reason. I may say that 
before any leaf came up there was one solitary flower, 
which I picked off.—A. H. J. 

7107. —Potatoes for heavy land.— I have a plot 
of land which is very heavy. Gould any reader Inform 
me which are the best kinds of Potatoes to crop it with? 
also, what is the best artificial manure for such a crop ? 
How much manure should I require ? and in what man¬ 
ner and when should I apply it ? Any hints about other 
crops suitable for heavy soil would oblige.—N emo. 

7108. —Heating greenhouse by kitchen fire. 
—I have a detached house, one end of which has 
southern aspect, and I contemplate building a lean-to 
greenhouse against this; our kitchen is at the same end 
of house, and we have hot and cold water all through. 
Would some correspondent kindly say if it is practicable 
to heat the greenhouse from the kitchen by joining 
pipes to the present ones through the wall ?—D.M. 

7109. — Flowers for churchyards.— What would 
be the best flowers to plant in the turf In a churchyard, 
to have bloom throughout the summer? I want such as 
would grow well enough amongst the grassy turf. I have 
bulbs for present bloom, but I would like a continuation 
of bloom. Would Cowslips and Poly anthuses do to suc¬ 
ceed Crocuses, «fcc., and what next?—J. 8. P. 

7110. —Hollies and Ivy.—I have two Hollies abou t 
16 ft high on which Ivy has grown. The lower parts of 
the trees have some good shoots, but above there is 
nothing but thick Ivy. The appearance is pretty, but I 
should like to rescue my Hollies. Can I do so by clear¬ 
ing off the Ivy, which has a stem thicker than my wrist? 
—A New Tenant. 

7111 —Pruning Privet hedge.—Having put In a 
Privet hedge last autumn (of 2-ft. to 8-ft. plants), I now 
find the buds are fast swelling with the present mild 
weather. Would it be better to cut it down to promote 
bottom growth now or later in the spring; or let it have 
twelve months’ growth to let the roots get hold of the 
ground ?— Lancashire. 

7112. — Planting flowerbeds.—I shall be glad of ad¬ 
vice as to planting my garden this summer. It is tee much 
shaded, and the soil too heavy and damp for Geraniums 
and Calceolarias. What would be the most useful flowers 
to take their places ? A round bed In tbe centre is the 
greatest difficulty. Would Pansies look well in it?— 
Clay. 

7113. -Camellia buds felling.-1 have in a lean- 
to greenhouse some large Camellias 10 in. from the glass. 
They are never to wet nor to dry, well syringed, ana ven¬ 
tilated they set plenty of buds, but these commence 
falling in December. I shall be very glad if some one 
could tell me the cause ?—J. H. A. 

7114. —Schizo8tylis not flowering.—I have 
several clumps of Rchizostylis in different parts of an 
old-fashioned garden, and only one or two clumps have 
produced flowers, ana these very poer, for two or three 
years. I wish to Know the probable cause. My neigh¬ 
bours, with the same apparent soil, have abundance of 
bloom.—S. P. 

7116 — Climbers for conservatory.— I have a con¬ 
servatory 12ft. by 6ft., south aspect. What kind of climbing 
plants esn I introduce, and should they be grown from 
seed or not f The floor of the house is over the kitchen; 
the plants must be grown In pots.—T. H. 

7116. —Deutzias failing.—I have two Dentzlas, 
which have shown abundance of bloom, but which have 
turned yellowish, curled up, and died off, without com¬ 
ing to perfection. They are in 60? of heat. Will some 
one kindly tell me the cause ?—A. H. J. 

7117. —Cricket ground on clay soil.— I should 
be obliged for advice as to the best mode of dealing with a 
cricket ground on a clay soil with thin turf, where there 
are not sufficient funds to retorf, and where the ground 
must be used after May 1.— H. 

7118. —Tank for Water Lilies.—Will some one 
kindly inform me if a large tank which has been gal¬ 
vanized like an ordinary household bucket Is Injurious 
(because of being galvanized) to the aquatic plants 
growing in it ?-Amator Nymph<earum. 

7119. —Cutting Camellias.—I have been told that 
Camellias should never be cut, but that the blooms 
should only be picked off and wired for nse, as cutting 
them Injures the trees for the next year’s blooming. I 
should be glad to know if this Is really the case?— 
J. E. 8. 

7120. —Pruning trees —Ought young fruit and 
forest trees and shrubs, planted in a new garden last 
autumn—some last spring—to be pruned or cut back this 
spring?— Hortus Nobissimus. 


7121.—Lentils.— Could any reader tell me if Lentils 
can be successfully grown in this country? and, if so, the 
time snd manner of sowing, after-management. Ac.? The 
seeds I have are the grey kind, commonly called, I be¬ 
lieve, German Lentils.—Du bun. 

7122 — Cucumbers in greenhouse.—I have a 
greenhouse which I intend to stock with Rose trees, 
Fuchsias, Begonias, Calceolarias, Ac.; can I successfully 
grow s Cucumber plant in the same house? if so, how 
shall I treat it ?— Vulcan. 

7123. — Clianthus DampierL— Is this likely to 
succeed If sown in the open ground in May ? Also, what 
sized pots should the seed be sown in (for greenhouse) 
to bloom In the same and thus avoid transplanting ?-- 
C. D. 

7124. — Berries on Aucubas.—I am very anxious 
for some information respecting the plan of getting the 
berries on the Aucuba japonica. I have a large plant of the 
female, and two small plants of the male.—G. H. 

7125. —Lily of the Valley.—Willsomeone tell me the 
reason why the flowers of Lily of the Valley open before 
they are quite through the crown ; thus causing them to 
be deformed ? They are in pots, and in a temperature of 
60*.-A II. T. 

vise.-Ashes for covering seeds, &c —Will 
very finely silted coal-ashes answer any of the purposes 
(such as covering seeds, Ac.,)for which wood-ashes are 
recommended ?—IGNORANT. 

7127. — Spring flowering Heaths.-Can I keep 
spring flowering Heaths in a conservatory facing north I 
They seem to droop directly I get them. How should ? 
treat them.—L. D. 

7128. ™ Buonymuses and Aloes.™ What treat¬ 
ment should Euonymuses have when the old full-sized 
leaves fall off as the new ones open? Also, what will 
promote quick growth in variegated Aloes 7 —Lady 
Amateur. 

7129. — Cape Gooseberry.— I have someplants of the 
Cape Gooseberry in my greenhouse, which were raised 
from seed last spring ? How must I treat them to get 
fruit this vear?—A. D. 

7130. —Mildew on Roses.—I have got the mildew 
among my Rose trees, and I should be obliged if any 
reader would inform me what is the cause and remedy. 
—Vulcan. 

7131. — Edelweiss from seed.—I should be glad of 
full instructions as to how to grow Edelweiss from seed. 
—Grenadier. 

7132. — Yuccas from seed.— Can I grow hardy Yuc¬ 
cas from seed, if so, how should it be sown, and where 
can I get it?—G. B. 

7133. —Plants for rockery.—I shall be obliged if 
anyone will give me a list of flowering plants suitable for 
a small rockery with south aspect.—J. A 

7134. --Clematises.--Will large-flowerlug Clematises 
grow exposed to north, south, e<ut, on a gravelly soil? 
If so, kindly name a white, red, and dark blue.—K. J. 

7136.— Making paint.-- Will tome reader kindly 
state how to make 6 lbs. of good paint for my green¬ 
house ?--Lady Amateur. 

7136.—Hardy' plants for carpet beading —I 
wish some one would give a list of hardy plants suitable 
for leaf bedding. 

Fungus on fish.—Can any reader inform me 
what I can do with some goldfish that have a white 
kind of fungus sticking to their bodies P It increases 
with time until they die. I have tried to brush it off 
with the only result of leaving a bleeding place. 
They were kept in a pond in the garden fountain, 
whieh played every day for an hour or two.—S. W. 


POULTRY. 

POULTRY IN CONFINED RUNS. 
Seeing frequent letters on thia subject, I would 
like to mention that I have £ acre of grass run, 
on which I have kept this winter, 60 pullets 
and 3 cocks, also 3 ducks and a drake, in a small 
run wired from the hens, from whence they 
have easy access to a pond, likewise wired round, 
and across my neighbour’s end. These latter are 
cross-bred, but large birds, hatched in May last, 
and have already laid over 40 eggs. The pullets 
roost in a house only 5 ft. by 6 ft. which is daily 
cleansed and fresh ashes thrown in, and door 
left open while the birds are fed, for ventilation. 
Duoks and fowls feed together. Morning at 
9 a.m. potato parings, hot, mixed with scalded 
well-peppered pollard; 2.30, maize and barley 
(mixed); a large Swede Turnip thrown in daily; 
bullock’s lights, boiled and finely chopped, 
occasionally has formed their food, and keeps 
them in perfect laving health, and the plumage 
glossy, costing under Id. a-head a week. I have 
bad a large quantity of eggs all the season. 
Daring the past summer I had over 80 full-sized 
ducks, and a number of young cocks which were 
sold at a good price for the table. Some arti¬ 
ficially reared and some by hens, with very few 
loases. Last March I started with 13 hens 12 
months’ old and a cuckoo Dorking cock and 
now from them, chiefly owe my present stock, 
buying only 20 early chickens at 4d. a-piece 3 
days’ old, and placing them in my game rearer. 
Hence a i acre ana a pond : can be made 
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most lucrative. A straw shed in one comer 
keeps the birds dry and forms a good dusting 
cover. S. M. R, 


BIRDS. 

Parrot picking out its feathers.—In reply to 
“ E. H. O.,” I believe this vice to be caused by a 
severe cold. I have had a parrot for eighteen years, 
always healthy and well until last spring, when in 
about three weeks it nearly stripped itself of fea¬ 
thers, owing to a cold caused by the opening of 
an vast window upon its cage. It was cured 
by four monkey Nuts daily, and a salt-water 
bath from a watering-pot twice a week. It is 
now in perfect plumage. Its regular food is sops 
and Canary.seed, and Hemp seed once a week, 
various Nuts and plain biscuits. Nothing sweet 
should be given to parrots, as it causes diarrhoea. 
They ought to have pieces of wood to whittle, and 
plenty of stony sand.— Walmeb. 

Canary unhealthy.—' “Trafalgar's ” canary is 
suffering from the effects of improper feeding. Dis¬ 
continue the bread and Maw seed, and give the bird 
Canary and Rape-seed (two-thirds Canary and one- 
third Rape), and see that the Canary-seed is bright 
and clean, also that the bird is able to get it easily. 
Give plenty of clean water and sharp sand, and a 
lump of chalk for the bird to peck at; a little 
Watercress now and then, but no Groundsel. Do not 
hang the bird near the ceiling, especially if gas is 
used in the room. A little loaf-sugar or dry biscuit 
to peck at will not hurt.—A. H. N. 

How to establish a rookery.—Would some 
one tell me how to establish a rookery? There are a 
nnmber of very tall old trees near the garden 
where thirty years ago some rooks built their 
nests, but they were shot or driven away, and since 
then none have returned. There are large rookeries 
in the neighbourhood, and the crows fly over the place 
every morning and evening, sometimes alighting, 
bnt never attempting to build their nests. Is there 
any plan by whioh they could be tempted to do so? 
Any suggestions will be thankfully received.— 
Kilkenny Cat. 

Canary losing its feathers.—I have a canary, 
whioh I have had for more than six months, and 
during all that time it has been casting its feathers. 
It appears perfectly healthy, and has never given 
over singing altogether. I give it three-parts Canary- 
seed and one part German Rape, with a little Hemp- 
seed occasionally ; fresh water every day, bnt it still 
loses feathers. Perhaps some reader can tell me if 
there is any remedy.— Constant Reader. 

Thrueh lame.—I have a three-year-old thrush 
which always seems troubled with sore feet j about 
six months’ since its right foot was very sore for 
about three weeks, then all the use went out of it, 
and it turned right under. Now the other foot 
appears to be going the same way. What can I do to 
prevent it P It is always kept clean, and has plenty 
of sand and water,— Arthur Kino. 

Treatment of parrots.—** Coachman ” cannot 
do better than feed his parrot as he is doing. I have 
had one nearly twenty years aud treat her the same. 
Do not give her bacon. Keep her out of dra ughta. 
She might have a bath, provided she is afterwards 
put near the fire, so that she may dry her feathers. 
—Beta. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


American blanc mange.—Peel and pound to a 
soft paste eight or ten Brazil Nuts: add a gill of 
water while pounding; let this stand for two hours 
to extract the flavour. Beat four fresh eggs and mix 
them into five tablespoonfuls of Oswego flour; dis¬ 
solve four ounces of loaf sugar in a pint of new 
milk; add the Nats; simmer for five minutes, let it 
stand off the fire for five minuteB, then strain it into 
the eggs, stirring them quickly as the milk is added; 
stir over a slow fire till it thickens. Pour the mix¬ 
ture into a mould, and let it remain in a cool place 
till firmly set. Turn out carefully, and garnish with 
preserved Mango, guava jelly, or preserved ginger. 

Bubble and squeak.—Mash four Potatoes, 
chop a plateful of cold greens, season with a small 
saltspoonful of salt and the same of Pepper; mix 
well together, and fry in dissolved dripping or but¬ 
ter (three ounces), stirring all the time. Cat aboat 
three-quarters of a pound of oold, boiled beef into 
neat, thin slices. Fry slightly over a slow fire six 
minutes. Pat the vegetables round the dish and the 
meat in the centre. Serve very hot. 

A good domestic wheat mill.—la there such 
a thing in this world as a good hand wheat mill ? I 
can get the best wheat, and wish to make delicious 
griddle bread out of it. I have tried Nye’s and Bar¬ 
nard’s little mills, bnt they take a man a very long 
time to grind even wk much »■ wonl 1 make a few 


DANSIES! PANSIES ! PANSIES ! — Many 

■L thousand* of best show and fancy varieties. Catalogues 
of Dohhie’s prize seeds aud plants, with testimonials aud 
nterestingcultural articles on Pansies, vegetables and flowers, 
may be had for two penny stamps on application to DOBBIE 
& CO.. Rothesay, N.B. 


nOLLECTION OF HARDY ANNUALS. — 

VJ Twelve packets, price Is.; post free Is. 2d., weight 2 oz. 
Each of these 12 packets contain a liberal quantity of seed. 
On one side is a superior chromo-lithograph of the flower, and 
on the other concise useful notes on culture, time of flower¬ 
ing, Ac. The whole is a most wonderful cheap collection of 
seed. Dwarf German (Ten-week) Stocks, as imported, 
24 varieties, 4*., or each variety 2d. per packet. Brompton 
8tocks and Wallflower, blood-red and canary yellow, war¬ 
ranted double, each variety 3d. per packet. Calceolaria, 
Heliotrope, Salvia, Ageratum, Pentiitemons, Pinks, Carna¬ 
tions, Picotee, Cuphea, choice Dahlias, Petunias, Verbenas, 
Fuchsias, and Geraniums at 6d. per packet.—WM. CUL¬ 
LING FORD, Forest Gate. London. E. 


pHRYSANTHEMUMS. —Twelve choice named 
VJ rooted plants, 2s. 3d. Double white Primulas, two Is. 6d. 
Double Geraniums, six finest named, 3s. Single Geraniums, 
six finest named, 2s. 6d. Fuchsias, six splendid, including the 
fine new double Miss Lizzie Vidler, 2s. Gd. Scented Geraniums, 
six, 2s. 3d.; all nice plants, post free.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, 
Fluder Flower Gardens, Kmgskerswell, Devonshire. 

niANT BERLIN LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 

\X —Fine selected blooming crowns, Is. 3d. perdoz., free; 
7s. Gd. per 100. Hyacinthus canclicans, flue hardy border 
plants, Bd. each, 7s. 6d. per do/.., free. Double Tuberose 
l ‘The Pearl,” finest, 3 for Is. 2d., 4s. doz. Choice named 
Gladiolus List.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder Flower Gar¬ 
dens, Kingskerewell, Devonshire._ 

QWEET - VIOLETS, in bud and bloom.— 

Id Doubles—New York, De Parme. and double Red Rus¬ 
sian, 4d. each, 3s. 6d. dozen. Singles—Lee’s argentaifiora 
(new), 6d. each, 5s. doz. ; Victoria Regina and White Czar, 
2)d. each, 2s. doz., free. Choice named show and fancy Pan¬ 
sies, 3s. (kl. doz. Choice named Violas and bedding Pansies, 
2s. doz. Catalogue.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder Flower 
Gardens, King6kerswell. Devonshire._ 

DOST FREE — Fine Plants for Rotation.— 

I Veitch’s Autumn Giant Cauliflower, 4s. 100; Large Asia¬ 
tic, Early London, Walcheren, and Cattell s Cauliflower, 3s. 
per 100 ; Rocca Onion, 2s.; White Lislxm Onion, Is. 4d. per 
100; Red Pickling Cabbage, Green Curled Kale, Brussels 
Sprouts, Bath Cos and Cabbage Lettuce, Early Rainham, 
Nonpareil, Sugarloaf, and Late Cabbage, Is. per 100. Only 
good plants scut; all named. Testimonials, samples, and 
list 2d.-EDWARD LEIGH, Wrotham Farm, Dunsfokl, 
Goldaiming. 


C AULIFLOWER PLANTS. Early London, 

Walcheren and Large Asiatic, 3s. per 1U0, 25s. per 1,000 
Veitch’s Autumn Giant Cauliflower, 4a. 100; Red Pickling 
Cabbage, Bath Cos, and Lee’s immense Hardy Green Cabbage 
Lettuce plants, Gd. 100, 4s. 1000, 70s. 20,000, £15 100,000; 
Early Cabbage plants, Sugar loaf,Enfield,Rainham. Schillings' 
Queen, Nonpareil, Savoy, Late Drumhead Cabbage, Brussell’s 
Sprouts, Green Curled Kale, 6d. 100, 3s. 1,000, 55s. 22,000; 
CatteU’s Eclipse Broccoli, 8d. 100, 6s. 1,000, £5 20,000 ; on rail. 
Cash with order or Banker’s reference ; list on application.— 
EDWARD LEIGH. Wrotham Farm, Duusfold, Godaiming. 
—N.B.—All above plants warranted Autumn sown and strong, 
from the open ground (not raised in frames); no charge for 
package 


HOOD PLANTS of SCHIZOSTYLIS COCCI- 

VT NEA, which makes a greenhouse gay when blooms are 
scarce. Twelve sent, post free, for 2s. Gd Strong clumps 
from open air, with many offsets, 4a. per doz.—Apply, T. L. 
MAYOS, Hereford. 


' ARGE Double, Pink, Cmnson, and White 

J Daisies, 3e. per 100; also autumn-struck Violas, at 5s. 
per 100. Passiflora ccerulea, 3 ft. to 4 ft., Is. Gd. each. Far- 
fugium grande. Is. Aspidistra lurida var., 2s. each. Ane¬ 
mone japonica, Tussilago fragrana, and Show Pansies, 3s. 
per doz.—Apply, T. L. MAYOS, Nurseryman, Hereford. 
T. L. Mayos will exchange any of the above plants for 
Double Primroses.____ 

L ARCH, extra strong transplanted, 2 in. to .‘U 

in., 25s. per 1000; Hawthorn Quicks, for hedges, from 
20n. per 1000; extra strong and high Standard, Cider, Culinary 
and Dessert Apples, straight stems, good heads, 24s. to 3Us. 
per doz.—Apply, T. L. MAYOS, Nurseryman, Hereford._ 

Garden Requisites! 

flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, fresh and 

yJ pure. 4 bushels. Is.; 120 for 20b. ; truck, 25s. BEST 
BROWN FIBROUS PEAT, 5a. per sack ; 5 for 22s. 6d. 
BLACK FIBROUS PEAT, 4s. 6d. per sack ; 5 for 20s. Sacks, 
4d. each. COARSE SILVER BAND, Is. 6<L per bushel. Yel¬ 
low Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, and Peat Mould, Is. per 
bushel. MANURE of all kinds, fresh SPHAGNUM. GAR¬ 
DEN 8TICK8 and LABELS, RUSSIA MATS, &c„ TO¬ 
BACCO CLOTH and PAPER, as used by the leading nur¬ 
serymen, and acknowledged to be the best in the market— 
Cloth, 8<L per lb.; Specialite Paper, imported solely by us. Is. 
per lb. ; 28 lb. 26s.; 2nd quality paper, 7d. per lb. Write for 
Price List.—W. HERBERT & CO., Horticultural Stores, 19, 
New Broad Street, London, E.C. (turning by Gow's, Fish* 
onger)._ 
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pHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, quality unsurpass- 

v able; small packets 3d. each, larger 6d. Aster, quilled 
Globe Pieony-flowered. Victoria, Dwarf Chrysanthemum, 
Balsam, Cockscomb, Dianthus Hoddewigi, Lobelia, Helichry- 
sum, African Marigold (lemon, orange, or mixed), French 
Marigold (superb striped). Mignonette, Miles's Spiral and 
Victoria, Phlox Drummondi grandiflora ; Ten-week Stocks, 
large-flowering and Giant Perfection ; double Zinnia, Antirr¬ 
hinum, Pansy, Petunia, and Mimulus.—'TODD & CO., Seeds- 
men, Maitland Street. Edinburgh. _ 

PRIZE BEAN—AQUADULCE.—The Levia- 

J- than of Beans ; the Conqueror wherever shown. Heaps of 
testimonials. Value of Gardening space forbids publication. 
Half-pint, post free 8d “ The pods were over 15 In. long.—J. 
Smith, Durham.— 1 TODD &. CO., Seedsmen, Maitland Street, 
Edinburgh. 

PAST LOTHIAN INTERMEDIATE STOCKS. 

-Ll —Finest stocks grown, bloom perpetually; crimson, 
purple, and white, Gd. per packet, 3 packets for Is.—TODD 4 
CO., Seedsmen, Maitland Street, Edinburgh.__ 

T OOK HERE.—The People’s Parcel of guaran- 

-Ll teed vegetable seeds contains 16packets, including Cauli¬ 
flower, Cabbage, Celery, Onion, Leek, Lettuce, Parsley, 
Radish, Peas, etc., etc. A packet of autumn giant Cauli¬ 
flower gratis next week, free for 2s. Postal order.—P. J. 
KANE, Seed Grower, Kills, Meath. " Tis a marvel of cheap¬ 
ness.”— Weekly Budget. “Of each kind there is more than 
sufficient for an ordinary cottage garden."— The Highlander. 

A UBRIETIA GR/ECA, CAMPANULA (lovely 

-tx. dwarf white), Daisies (variegated), 21s.; ditto. Belgian 
(bloom immense), Is. doz. Free.—8IMCOX, 158, Severn Rd., 
Cardiff. ‘___ 

TWriGNONETTE.—Collection of sLx separate 

JLVJ. varieties, including Miles’s Spiral and a beautiful white 
variety. The six packets, with cultural notes, post free for 
9tl—RYDER and SO N, Sale, Mancheste r._ 

pUftAP Roses of best sorts only, to clear the 

L ground. A few good standards and half-standards, 18a. 
dozen; 50, 65s.; 100. £6 ; dwarf H.P.’n, 8s. per dozen ; 25,15a ; 
50, 25s.; 100, 40s.; dwarf Tea and Noisette, 12s. per dozen; 
25, 21s.; 50, 37s. 6d ; 100, 70s.; iny selection, package free for 
cash with order.—W. FARREN, Rose Grower, How House 
Nurseries. Cambridge. 


T WO of the most beautiful Columbines are 
Aquilegia chrysantha and californioa. The two free for 
Is. 4<L—VV. FARREN, Rose Grower, How House Nurseries 
C ambrid ge.__ 

J O. PAUL, opposite the Church, Covent Gar- 

• den Market, Florist, Fern Dealer, and Garden Contrac¬ 
tor.—All our Hardy Perennials are now ready for sending 
out; a price list free on application. I beg to call attention to 
our Sweet Williams, Wallflowers, Rockets, Lupins. Fox¬ 
gloves, Hollyhocks, Daisies, Delphiniums, Perennial Phlox, 
Pan sies, Po lyanth us, &c. Hardy Ferns of a l l kinds very chea p. 

fUERANIUMS.— Autumn struck Vesuvius, 

VJ Lucius, Bonfire, Triomphe de Stella, Mrs. Augustus 
Miles, 8s. per 100; 5 doz. Geraniums of 10 sorts for green¬ 
house; 1 doz. Heliotrope, dark; 1 doz. Fuchsias, 12 sorts 
named ; 1 doz. Lobelia. The 8 doz. plants, carriage paid, for 
12s.; cash with order. P.O.O. made payable at Measham.— 
T. BETTERIDGE. Me&Bhar. Hall, Atherstone. 

S SHEPPERSON, Florist, Prospect House, 

• Belper, begs to intimate that his new list of the very 
finest, newest, and best Pansies, Fuchsias, Chrysanthemums, 
Geraniums, etc., is now ready to be Bent gratis to all. Prices 
low. 12 distinct well rooted Fuchsias, including the splendid 
new English and French varieties, nothing like them seen 
before, post free, 2s.—S. SHEPPERSON, Prospect House, 
Belper. 

CJEEDS, CHEAP AND GOOD. Send for my 

lj priced list, free, and get Beeds where you can have them 
without having to pay for a handsome catalogue.—A. BRUCE, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester 

Am a tour 8! Amateurs!! 
rjHRYSANTHEMUMS, 25 for 4 b. Anemone 

japonica alba, 12 for 5s. ; Mrs. Sinicin's Pink, the largest 
and best wliite known, 12 for 5 r. ; Iris alba magna. 12 for 10 b. ; 
white Phlox, 12 for 5s. ; Carnations and Picqtees, hardy sorts, 
25 for 9s.; Polyanthuses, 2 for 3s.; Auriculas, 12 for 4s. ; 
Phloxes, various, 25 for Gs.; Pinks, various l 25 for 6s. The 
13 dozen most popular plants, £2 10s.—W. WEALE, Taplow, 
Buckinghamshire. _ 

1882 Illustrated Hardy Perennials. 1882. 

I HAVE pleasure in announcing that this 

Catalogue is ready, and may be obtained gratis and post 
free upon application. It contains many CHOICE NEW AND 
RARE Hardy Perennials, including Clintonia Andrews!, 
Plntycodon gramliflorum pumilum, Delphinium cardinale. 
Clematis coccinea, Hesperaloe yuccsefolium, Erigeron aurair- 
tiacus, Mertensia sibirica alba, and numerous others; in ad* 
dition to which are selections of alpine Phloxes, Iris Kieinp- 
feri. Cyclamens, Yuccas, Bingle Roses, Asters, single Sun¬ 
flowers. Lilies in pots, hardy Orchids, Bamboos and Grasses, 
and many other groups of hardy plants.—THOMAS S. 
W ARE, Hale Farm Nurseries , Tottenham, London. 

Half-standard H.P. Roses. 

I N CHOICE KINDS, stems about 2 feet. 24s. 

per dozen; dwarfs, 12s. Casli with order. Package free. 
GEORGE BUNYARD 4 CO.. The Old Nurseries, Maidstone. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO AMATEURS.-Choice 

lj Hardy Plante. 12,000 Cloves. White, Scarlet, Pink, and 
Crimson ; 5000 Picotees and Carnations, including Yellow 
Ground var. ; 15,000 Mrs. Sinkins, Pink (new), the very beat 
known ; Floral Certificate R.H.S., 1880 ; 4000 Anemone Japo¬ 
nica alba ; 5000 choice Irises, Phloxes, Begonias ; 5000 Chry¬ 
santhemums, all best sorts —For Special Prioe List apply to 
W. WEALE, Taplow, Bucks. 

rjHUICE FLOWER SEEDS in illustrated 

yJ packets, with full directions for cultivation, la. 7cL per 
dozen packets, as Stocks, Asters, Mignonette, etc. Cuttings 
of new prize Zonules, 4d. each; well-rooted do., 6d. each. 
Carriage paid; Catalogues free. —H ROWLAND, Prince of 
Wales Road, Norwich. 

flHEAP SEEDS. All wrinkled Peas, Is. 6d. 

V per quart; vegetable and flower seeds in la packets. 
Orders of 10s. value carriage paid.- ^ ” ‘ ~ ‘ 

Moor. Sheffield. 


. HART, 175, Sheffield 


POULTRY WIRE NETTING, GALVANISED, 

J- can be obtained at exceptionally low prices from MOR¬ 
TON and Co. (Limited), 1, Delahay Street, Westminster. 
Price Ijists on application. 

VIRGIN OSRK FOR FERNERIES AND 

V CONSERVATORIES.— The cheapest and best touse 
In London.— GEl'RGE liCOXYEB 4 OO. f 13, High 8 reafc. 
Bloomsbury, W.O. ^ 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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The BEST and CHEAPEST BOXES of SEEDS 

CARTERS ’ 

I2s-6d. BoxofSeeds 


COLLECTIONS OF 


ALL ORDERS FOR THESE BOXES ARE 
DESPATCHED IMMEDIATELY. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES GRATIS AND 
POST FREE. 


ARTERS’ GUINEA BOX of Garden Seeds’ 

A marvel of cheapness. Pidting ami Carriage free* 

ARTERS’ (.TINEA BOX of Garden Seeds: 

For a moderate sired garden.__Carriage free. 

ARTERS’ GUINEA BOX of Garden Seeds. 

One year's full supply. Carriage free 


NO CHARGE FOR PACK/NG. 


The Queen s 
Seedsmen, 


Seedsmen 
by Royal 
Command to 


Prince of Wales, 


BOULTON & PAUL, Horticultural Engineers, NORWICH. 

Conservatories, Orchid Houses, Peach Houses, Greenhouses, &c. Illustrated Catalogue 12 stamps. Illustrated Lists post free. 


INDEPENDENT SLOW 
COMBUSTION BOILER FOR 
SMALL GREB NHOUSES. 
TO HEAT BY HOT-WATER, RE¬ 
QUIRING NO BRICKWORK. 
Specially adapted for small green¬ 
houses ; for quick heating or slow com¬ 
bustion. Quite portable, and will heat 
properly for twelve hours. Made with 
stTong wrought iron cylinder set In a cast- 
iron base, with fire bars and sliding door. 
Only one-tenth the cost of heating by 
gas. and much more effectual. Fitted 
with two 2-in. cast sockets, door for feed¬ 
ing and socket for smoke Hue. 

CASH PRICES, Carriage Paid, 
of Boiler complete, os shown in illustra¬ 
tion, but exclusive of piping. 


Screw Valves. Tight under 


The Perfect Throttle 
Valve. 


Phoenix Slow 
Combustion Boiler. 

We claim for our Phoenix Upright 
Boiler the following good qualities, viz.: 
it is made of the best materials, has no 
part* that are liable to failure, is pro¬ 
vided with a flue that cannot be choked 
with fuel, will heat effectually the quan¬ 
tity of pipes stated with the smallest 
amount of fuel, can "be easily regula¬ 
ted, and will hold fuel sufficient for 
keeping up the proper heat twelve hours, 
requires no brickwork, and takes up the 
smallest space of any boiler of its power 
Sock* U can be placed in any position.' 

CASH PRICES, Carriage Paid. 


2- In. 10 0 2-m . 15 0 

3- in. 12 6 3-in. 20 0 

4- In.. 15 0 1 4-in. 25 0 

The whole of the working parte of these valets can be removed 

without disturbing or cutting the pipes. 


Patent Check-end Saddle Boiler. 


The 

Terminal 
End Saddle 
Boiler. 


Plain Saddle Boilers 
are generally used for 
heating from 100 ft. to 
300 ft. of 4-in. piping ; 
above that quantity it 
is more economical to 
use our Check-end 
Boiler, as one of these 
3 ft. long will heat 
double the quantity of 
piping a 3-ft. Plain Sad- 


Tliis Boiler is much 
used, and is one we 
can confidently reooiu. ( 
mend. 


Check-end Saddle Boiler, simple and durable. 


Heating 
Power for 
4-in. Piping 


Outside 

width. 


Outside 

height. 


Cross 1 
Tubes 


Heating • 
Power for 
4-in. 


4-iu. Piping. 


Width. 


piping. 
100 ft. 

125 ft. 

150 ft. 

200 ft. 

250 ft. 

300 ft. 


oouit. 

750 ft. 
1000 ft. 
1300 ft. 
1600 ft, 
2000 ft. 


Boilers made to suit any position for Baths, Harness Rooms, Lavatories, &c M &c. 

AE sizes of Boilers given in this advertisement are kept in stock, and are rated to effectually heat the quantity of Piping named with a minimum amount of fueL 
AU orders amounting to 40*. Carriage Paid tc any Railway Station in England and Wales ; also to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast 


Protect your glass from frost and cold winds 
by using a material called 
“PRIGI DOMO, which can be obtained from all 

-L nurserymen and florists, or from BENJN. EDGING- 
TON, 2 , Duke Street, London Bridge, 8. E. Frigi Dorno is a 
registered article, with all trade murks and rights. 

Acme Hot-Water Apparatus. 

WITH Slow Combustion boilers, wipes, and 

M all fittings, ready to erect from £3 15s. Independent 
Slow Combustion Star Boilers from 40s. each.—C HAS. B. 
KINNELL k CO., 31. Bankside, S.E. 


Gentlemen’s Gardeners, A matenrs, and Others 

REQUIRING 

ARDEN POTS of best quality 

are requested to send their orders to 
J. MATTHEWS, Royal Pottery, Weston-super-Mare. 
Price List on application. 


ROLL TOBACCO PAPER, CLOTH, 

AND FIBRE FOR FUMIGATING. 

Tbibert and strongest it is possible to obtain, 6 lb., 4s. Gd. 

5 2s . 20s, Good strong Tobacco Paper or Cloth, 6 lbs., 3s. 
vi; 25 Item 15s. Carriage paid to Loudon or any Railway 
-txfcna it. Kent. All our articles contain the pure essence of 
fescro only. Used in Royai nurseries, gardens of the nobility, 
■ad by leading men of the profession, &c.—Manufacturers, 
ARLINGTON BROS., Frederick Street, Chatham. P.O.O. 
me. Cheques, Darlington Bros., Chatham. Old Tobacco Rope, 
itrong. ftw fumigating, Ac., 56R)^ 12s. 6d.; 1 cwt., 22s. 

Digitized by (jOOQIC 


T C. STEVENS’ HORTICULTURAL, 

U . SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALl5 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogue* 
on application, or post free. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Size. 

Total Height 
without 
Feed Hole. 

Diameter 
of Boiler. 

Heating 
Power for 
4-in. Piping. 

Price. 

1 1' 

26 In. 

16 in. 

150 ft. 

£6 0 0 

2 

29 hi. 

16 in. 

200 ft. 

7 0 0 

3 

32 iu. 

16 in. 

300 ft. 

8 10 0 

4 

30 in. 

lain. 

400 ft. 

10 0 0 

5 

36 in. 

18 in. 

500 ft. 

12 0 0 


Sze. 

{ Total 
j Height. 

^ Diameter, j 

To beat 
4-in. ! 

1 Piping. 1 

Price. 

1 

PsnaT 

16 in. 1 

40 ft. 

£3 10 0 


30 in. 

16 iu. 

GO ft. 

4 0 0 

3 

1 33 in. 

( 16 in. 

80 ft. 

4 10 0 

4 

j 96 in. 

j 16 in. 

100 ft. 

5 0 0 


!Prices on ap plicat it i 
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GARDENING 




WHITE ELEPHANT POTATO, 


The most wonderful cropping Potato in the world. 

The true stock, 6d. per lb-; 7lbs-, 3s-; 14lbs-, 5s-.; 56 lbs., 18s-; 112 lbs-, 34s, 


TESTIMONIALS. 

From Mr. E. CLARK, King’s Langley, Herts, October 29, 1881.—“ From the 1 lb. of WHITE ELEPHANT POTATO 
I have lifted 206 lbs. weight.” 

From Mr. Kerry, Halton Holegate, Spilsby, October 27, 1881.—“ The 1 lb. of White Elephant has turned 
out very line; I have lifted 220 lbs. from it.” 


DANIELS BROS., 

Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, Norwich 


CHRISTY’S HYDRO-INCUBATORS 

Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


Lieut.-Col. • • Brighton, Jan. 16, 1882 : “Last year a friend of mine purchased from you a 90-Egg Hydro' 

Incubator, with which I have been extremely fortunate, having followed out your instructions to the letter. Out of my last 
I had 79 Chick# from 83 Eggs. Five of them were killed by a cat, and I have lost no others. This speaks for itself. I do not 
wish my name mentioned in your pamphlets, but anyone wishing to see this letter you can allow to do so.” 

Cecil T. Wray, Esq. Formby, Nov. 30, 1881 : “ You are aware that Mr. Girvin and I have been working a large num* 
Her of your Hydro-Incubators. They have done their work right well. Last year I hatched thousands of Ducks and Chickens* 
groat numbers of them being sold very small ” 


HYDRO-INCUBATORS FOR 90 EGGS FROM £3 UPWARDS 


“The HENWIFE” INCUBATOR, for 36 EGGS. 

If worked by change of Water Fitted with Outside Boiler 

It requires attention three times in the twenty-four hours; 1 It requires attention two or three times In the twenty-four 
gallon to H gallon of boiling water, re-charged each time, hours, according to the working room. Packed complete, 
Packed complete, with one thermometer. with two thermometers, a gas stove, or oil stove. 

Price 30s. Price £2 18s. 6d. 

Results obtained with “THE HENWIFE” INCUBATOR. 

“18 Chicks from 20 Eggs.”—“ HENWIFE.” {Live Stock Journal, January 13.) 

" I am much pleased with your “ Henwife ” Incubator, which you forwarded me in January last. On 18th of that month 
I placed 12 Eggs in the tlrawer. with the following results: Removed unfertile on the eighth day, 2 ; Chickens hatched, 7 ; 
Eggs unhatched73. The seven chickeu6 are very fine, strong, and healthy."—J. E. Smith, Liveri/ool, February 10. 

An Illustrated Book describing the whole system of Artificial Hatching, Rearing, and Fattening, post free, Is. 2d. 


THOS. CHRISTY & CO., 166, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C, 


> ( FORTHE. 'prfk 




AMATEURS’ GREENHOUSE. 

A Lean-to, or Span Greenhouse—12 ft. long by 10ft. wide 
£15 14s. 0d. delivered. Made of thoroughly well-seasoned 
Red Deal, Lights 2 in. thick. Ventilators at top ami in front. 
Painted two coats, and glass cut to size. Door with lock and 
key. Guttering and down pipe. Makers of the “ Six Guinea 
Green house,” size, 10 ft. by 5 ft. 

These houses are made in lights, have all been erected in 
our own shops, and can readily be nut together again. 
Many sizes in stock ready for despatch. Full particulars and 
illustrations and prices on application. 

MESSENGtR &. CO., Lou^hboro’, Leicestershire. 

"75 ]PERCENT! ,7 ~LESS~FUELBURNt! 


GARDEN, GREENHOUSE, AND LAWN. 

In Canisters, from 6d. to 10s. 6d., through any Nurseryman 

o»- ^‘M'dsman. 

MANUFACTURED SOLELY B. 

MORRIS & GRIFFIN, Ceres Works, Wolverhampton. 

ESTABLISHED 1821. 


BAYLISS, JONES, & BAYLIS8, 

Patentees and Manufacturers of Wrought Don 

SOLID & TUBULAR BAR FENCING 
Iron Hurdles, Strained Wire Fencing, 
Espaliers for Fruit Trees, &c. 
Galvanised Wall Eyes and Terminal*. 


PERFECTION AND ECONOMY IN COOKERY. 
Insuring Perfect Combustion, thus Curing Smoky Chimney 
by using the " PATENT TREASURE ” 

“OOOIKII^IG- "Ft AA3ST <3- EL” 

Unsurpassed for Durability and Depth of Oven and Capacity 
of Boiler. May be placed anywhere. Cannot get out of order. 
Illustrated Price Books Post Free. 

T. J. CONSTANTINE, 01, Fleet Street, E.C. 

ESTABLISHED A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 

N.B.—Cheapest coal most suitable._ 


Mussett’s Patent Portable 


GALVANISED EYES, 7d. 
per dozen 


TERMINALS, with Winders, 7s. per 
dozen. 


is unequalled; it will Btrike cuttings in 14 days. Price, with 
full directions, from 21s. May be seen at work, or send 
stamp for illustrated price list.—Winstanley Road, Claphom 
Junction, 8.W 

SPLENDID h.c. BUFF COCHIN PULLETS, 

lO 7s. 6d. Plymouth Rock Cock, 7 b. 6d- Pekin Drakes.— 
Mrs. GLOVER, Brading, I.W. 


WIRE, No. 14 w.g., 2s. per 100 yds. g 

Illustrated Catalogue free on applicatic n. 
VICTORIA WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON 
And 3, Crooked Lane, King William 8trnet, Londt 

Digitized by t-.OOQl£ 


FLETCHER, LOWNDES & CO. 


(LIMITED), 

Patentees and Manu¬ 
facturers of 

GOLD MEDAL 

Conservatories 


Greenhouses, 

Boilers and Heating Apparatus. 

Illustrated Catalogue os application. 

13a, GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER. 

A • :'1 - GEORGE’S 

CIsEjD'- ' :r | Patent Calorigen. 

"7 T— ,. Li For Warming and FVw 

•’ i SliL " J j. tilatin/j Small Coni- 

') ;I Made in wrought iron, 

| .I • £3 3s.; ditto, in copper. 

—Bga £5. Height, 28 in.; dia- 

,- . sbfcsl meter, 14 in. 

Hv HJl J.F.FARWIG&00-. 

' | * *T7 Manufacturers, 36, 

^ujen St., Cheapaide, 

5 s „ 7^*7" T\£> r I This Stove introduces 

!a' _I^lI a strong current oi 

- ----- - - n warmed (not burnt) 

19 fresh air. Illustrated 
Prospectus and Teati 
monials on application. 

Cheap Heating Apparatus for Small Greenhouses 

oi'n-L PRICES, complete: 

® No. 1,£3 15 6 I No. 3, £4 5 6 ^1 
WmM V No. 2, £4 0 0 | No. 4, £4 12 6 ~ j 


Our “Champion " Boiler will burn 12hours without attention. 
0. WILCOX A CO, Hot-water Engineers and Boiler 
Makers, 85, Old Street, London. 

Estimates and Price Lists free. All descriptions of BOILERS, 
_PIPE8, and FITTINGS in 8tock. _ 

RIPPINCILLE’S 

PATENT 

GREENHOUSE STOVES. 

f The Best Warming: Stoves 
ever Invented. 

The only Perfect Oil Stoves made 
to burn absolutely without Smoke or 
Smell. Trouble or Dirt- 

Unequalled for Warmiug 
GREENHOUSES. VINERIES. 
SHOPS. BEDROOMS. HALLS, 
DAMP ROOMS. &c. 

They are perfectly safe, require no 
pipes or fittings, will burn from 12 to 
20 hours without attention, give off 
no injurious vapour, and are the best 
Stoves ever invented to 
SAVE PLANTS FROM FROST. 
KEEP OUT THE DAMP, &c. 
Price from a fnc Shillings. 

Write for Illustrated List of Wanning 

The Holborn Lamp & Stove Co., 

118, Holborn, London, E O. 

And say where you saw this advertisement. 

”1 ECONOMY IN WASHING 

BY USING 

PRIOR BROTHER S' 

IMPROVED AND WELL KNOWN 

¥ JV PORTABLE WASHING COPPERS- 

Can be placed anywhere. From 25s. Will core 
Hi tTZ^b tain six gallons. Price Lists on applica- 
tion to the Manufacturers, 92, Blackman 
Street, Boro’, near St. George’s Church. 8. K 

ALLEN & HA NBURYS’ 

"Is as nearly tasteless as Cod- “ PERFECTED ” 

liver Oil can be.”— Lancet. 

“ No nauseous eructations follow 
after it la swallowed.” — Medical J | J 

It is manufactured from fresh and 
•electeu Livers at AUen&llauburys' ■ iiirn 

own factory in Norway, and by on I I V t II 

entirely new and distinct process. ■■ 1 ■ » 

Only In Capsuled Imp. J-plnts, 1/4; fl ■ 

4-plnts, 2/6; Pints.4/9; Qta.,9/- M } I | 

Of Chemists Everywhere. I ■■I W 

"/V0 AFTER-TASTER 

TTIRGIN CORK.—Handsome Pieces, lightest, 

V therefore cheapest; 112 lb., 18s. 6d.,; 56 In., 11s 6d. ; 
28 lb., 6s. 6<L—WATSON & SCULL, 90, Lower Thame/ 
Street, London, E.O. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


“Is as nearly tastaleaa aa Cod- 

liver Oil can be.”— Lancet. 

•• No nauseous eructations follow 
after it la swallowed.” — Medical 

Fress. - 

Itis manufactured from fresh and 
selected Livers at Allen&Hauburys' 
own factory in Norway, and by an 
entirely new and distinct process. 

Only In Capsuled Imp. 4-plnts, 1/4; 
4-pints, 2/6; Pints, 4/9; Qta.,9/- 
Of Chemists Everywhere. 

"A/0 Jfter- 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


AAR DEN REQL ISITE.S. — Cocoa-nut Fibre By permission of the Hon. Board of Customs 
V R«-fnge, 3d. per bushel. 100 for 20s.; tiuck (loose). 30 b. DUTY FRFF 

h~A Br..wu Fibrous Peat—5s. 6d. i*t sack. 5 sacks 25s.. m/AT» A rtnr\ rmn-n a -r> a m-»-/-* 

zz Ji: sS & TOBACCO PREPARATIONS 

1*<L &js. per toll ; in 2 bushel bags, 4«L each. Yellow Fibrous FOR 

HORTICULTURAL USE. 

•Cork. Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats. Ac. Write for free ‘M’ICOTINE SOAP.—An effectual anil 

Coal Yard * Drury Lane(,ate , *«0iSSof■££ iw?(SSnTifaSri?CT 

astlc_8treet. Long AcreK_ _ Spider, American Blight anil all Parasites affecting plants 

flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s without injury to foliage. The Manufacturer? hare g£at 
U Patent Process, as supplied to all the Royal Gardens and I'*V n * u * t * 


IT IS A FACT 


THAT 


Principal Xnreeriwi of Europe. Useful at all seasons. Invalu- *u 18 i t! 1 ,rv li, the basis of which is Nicotine, or 
-able for Potting, Plunging. Forcing, Ferneries, Strawberries, the Oil of Tobacco, with which is blended other essential 
SoFling-cut Plants, Ac. Destroys ali slugs nud Insects. Sacks, in8*®dient#, to render it available as a general Inhkcticidb 
k. each : 15 sacks, 12s. ; 3U sacks. 20s. (oil sacks included), ‘hat may he used as a Wash or Dip for out or indoor plant*. 
Yan-lna*! ai works, 4s.; ditto, delivered within five miles, ,H»din Jars, 8 ozs., Is. Gd.; 20omices, 3s. ; nnd in Tins, 14 lbs., 
2 m. ; Truck-load (equal to about 300 bushels when dry), free ^ J^nims, 28 lbs., 25s. ; 56 lbs., 50s.; 112 lbs., 95s. 

•<hi real. 25s. Terms, strictly cash with order. To obtain the iuI1 ® re ®w )n * for use upon each j Kick age. 

Marne article, buy direct from the Manufacturers, CHUBB, . / n M ^ A P; 1 T tpf:," a ‘ n P le ««:h. 

Rul ND ,4 CO., Fibre Works, West Ferry Road, Mill wall, ‘T'OBAOCO JUICE for horticultural purposes. 
Umdou. K._ ± It is highly concentrated, and contains the strength of 


L t.-Iqi a, R __It Is highly concentrated, and contains the strength of 

COCOA-NUT FIBRE KKFUSK, best quality, ff °g' fi*?. lu '«*“«* 

^Ail aTjt v' j I^A^PdWDEHfo'rand „re- 

TEAN-TO ukkenhousei*. 10 ft bfTK: JoX.^a'^SStffSSjJSj 

“ -*5 : 15 ft- by 10 ft. £14; fitted with fasteners, 21-oz. harm either plants or trees. In tins. Is.. 2s. 6d„ 5s 10s each • 

**•*■■» cut to ww; woodwork painted one coat, and carriage and in bags, 28 lhs., 18s. ; 56 lb*., 36s.; 112 lhe„ 72s ♦■ncii ’ 
ja^to any station in England-A. P. JOHNSON. Horii- TOBACCO PAPER, CLOTH •11(1 CORD' for 
BmkU-r. Wllmtaeton. Hlljtoli*. port fr«_ I Fumipthu:CrinhoV^^ Th7"’Artlil™ wM 

DURE WOOD CHARCOAL for Agricultural, piitroni8L ‘ d by tlu ‘ ,U08t experienced 

ISST^ fesjt (J0K«Y. SOPER. FOWLER k CO. (Limited), 

HIEST, BROOK. A HIRST, Manufacturers, Leeds. Manufacturer*. Offices and Show lbs-ms : FINS- 

Tvu t T TPV l-x , • ,,- u,,d Bonded Tobacco 

pUlLlKi NETTING; quality highly com- Store*: SHAD THAMES, LONDON. S.K. 

„ metidt-tl for the last 25 years; prices are now very low _. -- 

Picturesque Rock Gardens, 

L ’ FERNERIES. WATERFALLS, LAKES, and ROCKY 

or OUT, ST RONG TANNED GARDENNF.T- SS‘ IONEU “ a,unaalnaHkal ur Arti ’ 

W ** s, l»anf yard; 200 LAKES, PONDS, RESERVOIRS. STREAMS. Ac., con- 

jards. Jjy«, 6»L . 400, £110*.; 600. £2 10s. Good ordinary net- creted effectually by PULHAM A SON, BROXBOURNE 
~f- JfL A 1 ls - Customers' letters approving who hare executed over 200 works in England. Scotland Irt‘-! 


HORTICULTURAL USE. I *1 . * • 

"hTICOTINE SOAP.—An effectual and speedy C| 

i-4 Eradicator of Scale, Thrip. Green Fly, Mealy Bug, Red I J 1 I I I IV W (II lill X 
Spider Amencau Blight and aU Parasites affecting plant* Hill V V V/i UxJL O 

without injury to foliage. Tlie Manufacturers have great ^ 

pleasure in bringing to the notice of Horticulturists generally ^ _ 

thw valualile nreparation, the liasis of which is Nictinc, or Q T) T? T A T 

the Oil of Tobacco, with which is blended other essential U X Ij \J 1 A. ±J 

inifmlientu, to render it availabh 1 an a genera] Inhkcticidk 

that may be used as a Wash or Dip for out or indoor plants. — - _ - 

Sold in Jars, 8 oxs., Is. Gil.: 20 ounces. 3s. ; and in Tins, 14 lb#., M 

15s. Gd., ami Dnims, 28lbs.. 25«. ; 5611*.. 50s.; 11211*., 95a. I II J I Ek I IB 

Full directions for use upon each package. ■ ■ ■ Mm I II 

______ And 2 o*. sample jars, M. each. | | | ■■ 

•TOBACCO JUICE for horticultural purjioses. I III 

A It is highly conceutmteil, and contains the strength of I I I I I 

42 ozs. of best strong leaf-tobacco in each gallon. In bottles. 

K. 2s. 6<L,is. each • and in casks, 3s. l*-r gall. 

•TOBACCO POWDER for destroying and pro- ■■ ■■ m M umm 

A venting Insects, Blights, and Mildews on plants and IV II |l | I | |^| 

trees. It is easily applied by dusting, and will not In any way lill II HI 

harm either plants nr trees. In tins. Is.. 2s. (kl.. 5#., 10s. each ; I if | |B IVI I I K ■■ 

and in bugs, 28 lbs., 18s. ; 56 lhs., 36s. ; 112 lhs , 72s each I W I SUM 11 I I I ■ | 

TOBACCO PAPER, CLOTH, and CORD,’ for I V I II I I U 

A Fumigating (Jreenhouses. These Article* are now well mm ■■ m ■ ■ ■■ 

known and extensively patronised by the most experienced 

Mr SOPER. FOWLER a CO. (Limited) W,U ° 0Uble the Cr0 P °f 

s 1 ^,... snii m n POTATOES 


S^e&fiSSE? a™.lwSS L tod " TerS00 '"' rk * lu Eneku.1, Scotlaud, In- 
f?"-__ _ _MATERIALS such as TUFFA, SPAB, OOLITE BAUD 

0 KEEN HOUSES! GREENHOUSES! GREEN- V Ml from our 

Y Horsp: Buy for cash. Save 50 per cent. The York- fffiSS ' 8 end llrixton, where 

- Mod el Greenhouses complete, with stages for plants, pri haws ratt vatvt » _ . , 

Y r£. ’ 3d.—Work*, Windhill, bhipley, 8 i„n.le. effective, and inexpensive, cannot get out of order 

n u . i.^BF Ix - TVo P ^ ...A .... . -V— or F^KtlW.fanned lii PULHAMITE 


Than any other Manure yet introduced. 


POTATO GROWERS. 

LARGE OR L3L, 

SHOULD TRY IT. 


Q.RKKN HOUSE?* and all kinds of garden 5r K i I i^ N 1 ? jNr<,KA ' LL * ,dso (» A «dkn ami terrace T n rd DTa'RV’Q FTood . 

u frame*, glazed or ungLazed. plain or ornamental. Quo- WALKb, Inrecourts, Greenhovuea, Stable Floors, &c. LOFQ JJIUIJ I O HeaCl liarCieiier SflVS • 

tfcte.n* f«.r any ilimcusions. Price list one penny stamp —A All particulars sent on reoript of 6 stamps. v tg re g„it ..non the .mwth nf m , r p 

1ARRLS, Horticultural B.iilder, Wavendo^ ^burn.BetK -wy^ xnTr-I-7- ^ - wonderful “Ed there K NO^ DISEa whVt! 

UALVANISED FITTINGS FOR”WIRING Ti A e' N ™ A ^ D ’ &Tv ,l , e8tro - yin - Daisies, Dande- ’ Zver whereat w?s ?sed EASE h 

FRUIT WALI S_F M()RTfiV i- on i n 1 1 ^ lions, PlautAiiiH, Ribhed (inuw, Thintlo, ami other wecnls 


■Gadir-.g the Wirt*. 5d. per do/. : Wire. Is 10tl jier 100^d>» I nTAYm'VVA , D • 

Jaidjug Key (only one required), 4d. Bags for packing extra. S A DEN S MAN URE for promoting a rapid, Price, 

ITEEL’S NEW AND LOW-PRICED IN- ^ in ealt i iy ' ro l ,u f! ** TO * th - ,in i^ly maturity, improving tie , _ , 

•JA M.« TU’IDR —Used by Gardeners of HR H 7h« q T lty «f»our df ftnit*. and heightening the Ifll 

Fl:r\rF tiKWAirn A .vJ. ^TAifmu . 1-1 M ct)lour “ n<l increasing the size of flowers. It is esiH*cial'v \Ji“ 

SAi So ua^uJk, inTfthiablc to exhihlton, .n,l othrr, wh«« »lm i, to eSot i t .T' D 

O' ftAJipENER-S INSECTICIDE for dertroymg Send ft 


Cheaper 
by the Ton. 

CARRIAGE 

PAID. 


Price, 

5’6 

per 56 lb Bag. 


112 11»., 56s. t«ch. 


, rtL MANURE, con- HARDENER’S INSECTICIDE for destroying 

•ate Of ^ Ct !* t / u1 ' , “ ,1 ' 1 Inventing all the various Insects, Blights, aiul Mif- 

jp / “TiV* <] cw * ••■testing plants and trees. Is is easily apidied either by 

TiVu Halt^W^ifigtou ^ Aw»l>, Inspector of Nuisance*, dipping, syringing, sponging, or as a winter dressing: does 

^ orriugiou. not require cleansing off with water; will not stain or Injure 

O.HAPjCOAL, finely powdered, invaluable for anymore than plain water the most delicate flower, fruit, 
U kiwiLs at cl old gardens • nreveuts clubbiue in Galiluici^i toliage, or root , givi>s the foliage a bright, clean, healthy 

wah. 1 J.l Wide. 2d.; jW Wide. 4iL • 4 yii wide 8tL lir l ^\ hlW, 'V ctc - 11 , 1 *.? aw . ily cheaply miqdied. and will 
X HEXAGON GARDEN NETTING. 76 meshes to the dellcute 1,lant * ll1 1*-. 2s. 6d., 

«3Tr inrh ?m 1 lit-r 111 —\V PUT I 1VHPODT. I.’_. /. . • ,5 -« 04 *• LUCn. 


Send for Catalogrue-post free. 

BRINKWORTH & SONS, 

Royal Berkshire Potato Esta¬ 
blishment, READING. 


r i*rc irii M uex vi W CUl^N( > Fnn : n ,ll V he8 f t V- * he -* . * * ' TUC CHI I FM RIP WPP 

y U ^ L GFQRDl toru,t r« 0RRY ’ SOPER. FOWLER, k Co. (Limited) 1 &U,L tNKIlHtB, 

”]^m^ctory ^7^ ^ Success and ^onomy in the Garden 

TROTMAN 8 PORTABLE RUSTIC SUM- Stores: SHAD THAMES. LONDON. H.K ----- t_____ 


n w v—w T TivAw*tr-a V‘V.MUKY STREET, E C. Manufactory urn] 

«rp N rir.i-si TROTMAN 8 PORTABLE RUSTIC SUM- Stores: 8HAD THAMES, LONDON, S.K 

*ER-H* >1 all sizes, ready for delivery to all isirts. and - - - — 

*E kiods (A Rustic Work. See Plate. Some fine specimens, —_ 

MDeach. Enclose 2 stamps for plate.—J. TROTMAN. Pro- — Q - 

jptw. W6, Hoiiowmy Road, Loudon, N. 

T H K P REBEND A L FARM - POULTRY 

A YARDS, Aylesbury -Messrs. R. R. Fowler Si Co. can 
onk-m for EGOS from their finest prize and pure 
posdtry at 16s. per dor.. A descriptive catalogue contain- l 

fcmt* on rearing and management, kc., and also a list of ^ ^ ^ > - 

X<fiatinct varieties kej.t toy them will be forwarded post X 

«» ai«j*lic»tion. Stock from these yards have won prizes MM 

rn an the trailing exhibitions from the earliest «lays of poultry 

■»W 1 tai BOW. tirsides gaining the gold me<lal at the Paris - 1 wa 

Ctrrcrfcd Exhibition, 1878, aud since 1871 Messrs. Fowler 7 c Mkiov ott nnurHUKR Frames 

**»« »*rn awardetl 167 silver cups. 603 first prizes, 420 second N °’ 75 _M ° l ^UCUMIIKR * hauls. 

401 third prizes, and over 850 high commeudatious CASH PRICES—Cakhiauk Paid. 

glLPHOLrXK LOTION. An external Cure gjJJS " " JStSfi ! 

M, y • :ru F Wo *‘, b ’‘t No. 4 size .. 16 ft. long .. 6 ft. wide ..676 

jOi? peW to SI IJ H« .LINE and fade away in a few days. Th.«i> frames are 13 in. deeu in front and 


I :-V.iT ~i'”Vr,: t T ..: •■• “ AC " These frames are 13 in. deep ui front uml 24 in. deep at the Park. 

«iT-t!r niS’ f C,irf, » ‘^"nhiiess, vanish Vtack ; the lights are 2 ill. thick, with a strong iron strengthen- | jW 
ta WhUC )°.^!, ri« ,n disorden*, that luive jilaguerl j, lg lo< ^ ^,,,1 one handle to each light. These frames are 


Emancipation from thk Dono Hkap. 

A Genuine FERTILIZER, producing to perfection 
FLOWERS, I FRUIT. 

FOLIAGE, | VEGETABLES 

THE SOIL ENRICHER. 

A genuine Fertiliser, clean, dry, and always ready for gar¬ 
den or conservatory. 

Manufactured solely by MAILLARD & STRAWSON. 
Chemical Manure Works, NEWBURY. 

“ I have found the Soil Enricher quite equal to some of the 
leading manures of the day, and much nijrr uml wore eco¬ 
nomical. I have tried it for foliage and flowering plants, also 
for Melons, Cucumbers, aud pot Vines, and have every con¬ 
fidence in recommending it. I intend to use it, umniig other 
things, for the permanent Vine borders, both in and outdoors, 
for I feel certain that is a grand thing for Vines and all kind* 
of fruit.”—Signed, Chas. Howe, Head Gardener, Bonham 


■ f«r yam, however deeply rooted, SuhihoJuIe will 
aBy attack them. It destroys the animalculie which 


these iui^rghtly, irritable affections, and alwaj-s pro- 
a clear skm. Sulpholiue Lotion is sold by Chemists. 

lbttW. lt 9»L ___ 

Glasshouses and Heating. 
UAMPHLET with views and prices for thi 

* work of any extent from £12. Hygienic Gas Stoves from 
Sir J. Paxton s Hothouses, Boilers, Syringes, Garden 

b ^WA KHURST. 33, Highgate Rsad, London, N.W. 

By Royal Letters Patent. 

fUS CONSERVATORY BOILER.-Reflector 

G*s Cooking Stove, 10*. 6*1. to £10. 


, ,v, .v.-.- r—, -made of the best hard red deal, shipped from the best dis- -. 

K. tnem. It destroys the animalculie which tricts for durable wood, all painted, four coata of best oil and Stores, 
ghtly, irritable affections, and always pro- colour: the lights are glazed with best 21-oz. English glass. 


Sold in Shilling Bag*. 7 lb. bag* 2s.; cwt. 20*. 

SjH'cial quotations for bulk. Retail of all Chemists, Florists 


Carrisige paid to any Railway Station in England and Wales, I 
also to Edinburgh aud Dublin. 

Estimates for Garden Frames, Pit Lights, Sashes, «£ c. 

“ Bentley Terrace, Melton Mowbray. 
‘‘The frames you sent me give the greatest satisfaction. 

“ W. SMITH." 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 

Cases 2s. each ; extra allotced when returned. 

Price 9s. 6d., Price 9s. Gd., 

234 squares, 91 by 6) 261 squares 81 by 61 

(in one case). (In one csuie). 

Rest Quality. Rent Quality. 

Other sizes quoted for on application. 


EXCELSIOR GAS BATH, .£5 10s 
TfrfiniouLvls on application. Enclose stamp. 
* SHREWSBURY, 50, Old Bailey, and Burrington 
Brixtom/ J ^ _ 


ate Read, L ondon, N.W. BOULTON & PAUL, Norwich. Other sizes quoted for on appliaition. 

” _ ULMMEL’S NEW SEASON PERFUMES, ex- HENRY WAINWRIGHT, Glass and Lead Merchant. 

BOILER.—Reflector lb trncUxl direct from flowers with his nateut Myrogwue.— Alfred Street, Boar Lane, LEEDS. 

£10 White Heliotrope. White Pink, WhiU- Lilac. White Rose, riT u u 'U a.it i.. . “ddr - -T~ 

ATH, £510s Marietta, Rose Laurd, Wallflower, Sweet Pea, Syringa, Ac ‘I'HE UKCHAKDlO I. — l he MlOat complete 

11 Enclose rntamn AH from 2s. 6d.—EUGENE KIMMEL, ‘J6, Strand; 128, work on fruit in the English laucuaao. 3s. 6d. fr«« hv 


ley, and Barrington Read, 

“Goi 'git 


IE OKCHAKDij) l. —The most complete 

work on fruit in the English language, 3s. 6d. free by 
—Thk Gakdkn Oflice, 37, boutluuuptou Street, Co lent 


Regent Street; and 24, CornhiU, London ; aud V, Boulevard I ]H»st.— Thk Gakdkn Oflice, 37, Soutluuuptou Street, Cofgnfe 
des Cupucines, Paris. | Garden, London, W. C. Q r j g j n a | f r&m 
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GARDENING ILL USTRA1ED. 


[March 4 , 1882 . 


Seedsmen to Her Majesty the 



Seedsmen to H.R.H. the Prince 




BUY YOUR 
SEEDS DIRECT FROM 
THE GROWERS. 



BEAN 

Webbs' Kinver Mammoth 1 
Longpod 

Per Pint. 

Is. 9d. 

BEAN 

Webbs’ Victoria Dwarf 
French 

Per Quart. 

2s. Od. 

BEET 

Webbs’ Improved Dark 

Red 

Per racket. 
9d. 

BROCCOLI 

Webbs’ Perfection 

Per Packet. 

Is. Od. 

B. SPROUTS 

Webbs’ Matchless 

1 Per Packet. 

0d. 

CABBACE 

Webbs' Emperor 

1 Per Packet. 

| 6d. 

CARROT 

Webbs’ Scarlet Horn 

1 Per Ounce. 

8d. 

CAULIFLOWER 

Per Packet. 

Is. 6d. 

CELERY 

Webbs' Mammoth Red 

Per Packet. 

0d. 

CUCUMBER 

Webbs’ Perpetnal Bearer 

Per Packet. 

Is. 0d. 


THE KINGDOM. 


LETTUCE 

Webbs' Monstrous White 
(Oob) 

Per Packet. 

0d. 

LETTUCE 

Webbs' Summerhill 
(Cabbage) 

Per Packet. 

0d. 

MELON 

Webbs' Woodfield 

Per Packet. 

Is. 0d. 

ONION 

Webbs’ Improved 

Banbury 

Ter Packet 

0d. 

PEA 

Webbs' Kinver Gem 
(Early) 

Per Pint. 

3s. Od. 

PEA 

Webbs’ Perfection 
(Early) 

Per Quart 

Is. 0d. 

PEA 

Webbs' Electric Light 
(Main Crop) 

Per Pint. 

3s. Od. 

PEA 

Webbs' Kinver Marrow 
(Main Crop/ 

Per Quart. 

Is. 9d. 

RADISH 

Webbs’ Early Frame 

Per Ounce. 
4d. 

TURNIP 

Webbs' Early Purple-Top 

Per Packet. 

Is. Od. 


WEBBS’ »ew VICTORIA ASTER 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 

WEBBS’ Show Pansy 
WEBBS’ Defiance Auricula 
WEBBS’ Kinver Verbena 
WEBBS’ dbl. GermanStocks 
WEBBS’ Rose-flwd. Balsam 

Any ONE of the above varieties 
sent, post free, for Is. 


WEBBS’ Superb Cineraria 
WEBBS’ Superb Calceolaria 
WEBBS’ Exquisite Primula 
WEBBS’ Brilliant Petunia 
WEBBS’ Excelsior Gloxinia 

Any ONE of the above varieties 
sent, post free, for Is. 6d. 



MIXED COLOURS, la PER PACKET. 


WEBBS’ 

Popular Boxes 

OF 

FLORAL GEMS 


Contain a liberal and 
choice assortment of 
Beautiful Flower Seeds, 
specially suited for the 
Gardens of 

LADIES & AMATEURS. 


Price 2s 6d, 5s, 7s 6d, 
and 10s 6d each. 

POST FREE. 




IMPORTANT TESTIMONY, showing the SUPERIORITY of our STRAIN of ASTER. 

From Mr. H. WEAVING, Dothill Park Gardens :-“The Asters (Victoria) you supplied for 
these Gardens are simply magnificent. I have about 400 plants bearing 10 to 10 blooms to the 
plant, each bloom measuring nearly 15 inches in circumference: I have seen nothing like them.” 




All Garden 
Seeds post free (ex¬ 
cept Beans and Peas). 
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1 


POST FREE. 


1 

ALL FLOWER SEEDS 
POST FREE. 
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All Garden 
Seeds carriage free 
(if of 20s. value). 
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GARDENING 





Illustrated 

and Suburban and Rural Home. 


FOUNDED BY W. ROBINSON. 


Yol. IV.—No. 157. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 11, 1882. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 

RSGIbTKREI* FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


_ POCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s TTAWKINS’ 5s., 10s., and 20s. Collections of 

Office in London to any address in the United \J Patent Process. Sucks, Is. each ; 15 sacks, 12s; 30 Rack?. J-X Flow er and Vegetable Seeds will be found 20 per cent. 
’ . ■ - . ... *--- 1 *—-- *--*- the trade.—T. J. HAWKINS, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is sent direct from the 


Kingdom or to the United States, Canada, and the Con- 20s. (nil sacks included). Truck-loail,fieeon rail, 25s.; limited 
tinent of Europe and all other places under class “ A ” quantities of V. M. sj>ecial quality, granulated, in sucks only, 
of Postal Union, post free, payable in advance for one ^ < 2 ^ ize Mi-«lnls), valuable for Potting and use m 

Year fi*. AH • half* ve*r -td POO shnnld h« Conservatory. Terms strictly cash with order. To obtain the 

555® in SPAXSWIC^ ^ w' 

Should be made payable at King Street, Covent Garden, l - Co > ¥,brc * orks * " 

SI oney Order Office. Stamps not received. 


London, K. 


West Ferry Road, Millwall, 


/n *nnTOr.ro o j RST COMPOUND.—Used by many of 

GARDENING- MONTHLY PARTS.—Our leaders are \T the lea<liiiggsirdenerssincel859againstvedHi>ider,mildew-, 
^ informed that thisjoum&l is published in neatly hound thrips, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to2oz. 
_ • f . •. • to the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 

c athly parts. In this form it is most suitable for binding dressing f,, r vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre¬ 
lim reference previous to the issue of the yearly volumes, parations intended to supersede it. In boxes, Is., 3s., 10s. 6*1. 

DKAUTTF1TL FLOWERS irul RFAliTlKITL AMERICAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

JD (uVnVNS Ht a mininlim bv miwin- choice ^ CURED by nibbing a wet hard painter s brush on 

.^d< ^^Uve list application Quality is ofldenml “g™* Compound, and working the lather into the infected 
by numerous unsolicited testimonials, of winch the follow ing 
is in example : “ The Asters and Stocks ~ 
year were very beautiful, and spoke 
m t them as being the best they had < 

SMITH and CO., Seed Merchants and Nurseryman, Wor- 


cks 1 had from you last rUSHURSTINE keeps feet dry, softens hard 
•n of by v^erybo,U- w no U boots, preserves leather, takes a polish. Inboxes, 6d. nnd 
ever seen. Kit HARD j, each. Wholesale by Price's Patent Candle Company 


less than any other house in t 
Hillingdon Heath, Middlesex^ 


(Limited). Retail l.y Seedsmen and Oilmen. 


(1R.4PK VINES AND ORCHARD-HOUSE G^d^tariy 

'J TREES Df POTS.—Grape Vines, extra strong, short- Croydon. 

. "uted, and well ripened. Plan ting can os, 3«. Ad. to 5s. each; w I’VriVT?-xvn —i' „ 4 a -"7-“—7~ 

extra strong fruiting canes, 7s. 6d. to 10s. Gd. Orchard house HAM Atl/lJ. ’Mm send .4 flimenn;; roots 
bv*-*, fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches, NectariueK, Lk free for-Is. 4d. of this most luVely hardy flower, mixed 
Apricots, Plums, Cherries, Pears. Apples, ami Figs. List on i colours; 50, 2s. 4d. free, enough for bed.—Mt>KLE\ A to., 
anilication.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., Nurserymen and Croydon._ 

---TJKLICIOCS scent through all house produced 

£reat Variety, U by simiile Spray of Tulierose flower; 4 blooming roots, 
' ' " ' — MORLKY k CO., Croydon 


PLOW EKING SHRUBS 

such as Hydrangeas, Lilacs, Deutzios, Spit teas, Cytisus. is. 8*1. free. 

i 4 (.HARMIN. I NAMED LILIES, all ilifl'ereu^ 

on upiilicatiun.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., Nurserymen and I ^ including auratum. 2s. free in case. - MORLE\ & 
H-ed Merchant*. Worcesi, r. CO., Croydon. _ ___ 

A PERFECT HOLLY HEDGE may eventually ! QUPKRB L1LIUM AURATUM. three giiaran- 

be formed by planting two Hollies and six Quick in every j blooni mg^bullis free for 2s. 8d. 1 uequalled for 

yard. Strong Holly, 12 in. to 15 in. high, 21s. per 100. Strong cheap ness.—MORLEY k CO., Croydon. _ 

; is 

ey 1 flower with cultural directions. Is. Id, 

‘getable does M»»lity. —M ORL EY k CO. Croydon._ 

° ’ ‘ 118 NT1COT1ANA LONG I FLORA.—A deliciously 

• ! J.1 fragrant plant with pure white flowers; one will scent 


ASPARAGUS, the strongest roots that money (flowerwith cultural directions, is. l(i. i>ost free. Seed beat 
XX can jirtxmre. 2a. 6d. per 100. This delicious veget 


i procure. 2a. 6d. per 
'iot require half the expense usually incurred. For directions 
fur planting, see SEED LIST, free on application.— 
UK HARDsMITH k CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
Worcester._ j 

A or “ Adams Needle M is a plant which i 


yocc 

A isne 


fragrant plant with pure white flowers; one 
whole house; easily cultivated; almost per]>etuul bloomer. 
Packet of Seeds, 7cL—(HUBS \ CO.. Woodhrid--:.-. Suffolk 


„ . , ? P lant V 1C “ I CHRISTMAS ROSES.- Beautiful hardy white 

» neither bo generally known.noi-plantetl as nmchi.sit \j rtoWera froni Christmas to Lent: one ].lant,‘7<L ; six. 
t ^. be v f . or » heu m fl< f wer a 18 a I, . , ° 8t beautiful ole M .; twelve, 4s. 6d.; now ready, cash with order; carriage 
jrct^ita Aloe-like leaves and appearance being at once re- | & CO.. Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

'uarkable and suggestive of tropical vegetation. The under- i .. - - ■ , ——.-:— -=—-yr--r—, 

luratkmcd kinds are )>erfectly hardy aud suitable for planting I "PUB KRUSES.--American and the Pearl, With 
s of all sizes: Yucca gloriosa pcndula, Is. 6d. to | X white fragrant flowers for forcing or open ground. Three 


TTAWKINS’ SEEDS arc guaranteed of the 

JLL purest and best quality, and are offered far below- the 
usual wholesale prices. All orders must be prepaid.—T. HAW¬ 
KINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge^_ 

■□LOWER SEEDS, guaranteed of the very beat 
X quality, with full directions for cultivation, in 3d. and 6d. 
packets, post free. Alyssum. Aster, Balsam, Bartonia (yellow), 
Canterbury Bells, Candytuft (mixed), Clarkia (mixed), 
CN»u volvulus inujor and minor, Columbine, (lilia (blue), Gcwletia, 
Larkspur, Liuum, Lupines, Mignonette, Giant ditto, Nastui- 
tiums, Nemoi'hila, Perilla. Poppy, Pyrethruiu*, Stocks in 
variety, Sweet Williams. Sunflower. Wallflower, or any other.— 
T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S.. Nurseryman and Seedsman, 
Hillingdon Heath, near Uxbriage.___ 

VEGETABLE SEEDS, guaranteed of the very 

V best quality, with full directions for cultivation, in 3d. 
and 6d. puckets, free by post. Beet, Broccoli, Borecole, 
Brussels Sprouts, Carrot, Cabbage, Cuuliflower. Celery, Cress, 

I Clover, Cucumber, Endive, Grass. Leek, Lettuce, Mustard, 
Onion, Parsnip, Parsley, Radish. Savoy, Spinach, Turnip, 
Vegetable Marrow.—T. ilAWKINS, Nursery man and Seeds¬ 
man, Hillingdo n Heath, Middlesex. __ 

H AWKINS’10s. collection of Vegetable seeds 
comprises 6 pints of Peas for succession, 3 joints of Bean, 
in Variety, packets of Beet, Kale, Brussels, Cauliflower, Celery 
Cress, 2 Cucumber. 3 Broccoli, 3 Cabbage, Savoy. (Jar-rot, En¬ 
dive, 3 Lettuce, Mustard, 3 Parsley, Parsnip, Riulish Spinach. 
2Turnip, 1 Tomato, 1 Vegetable Marrow.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath. Middlesex. __ 

THE "WONDER OF THE AGE.—Hawkins 

X fine Marrow Pen, warranted to yield 3 quarts of Peas 
shelled t,o the peck, beautiful in flavour. There is no other 
Pea that will yield so abundantly . Price 3e. per quart.—1. J. 
HAWKINS, Hilling don H eath, Uxbridge. __ 

UAIRY ROSES.—Few dozen of these 

X little trees will soon be in bloom. Price 6s. per < 

T. HAWKING Hillingdon He ath, Uxb ridge. ___ 

C HRYSANTHEMUMS ! CHRYSANTHE- 

M1LMS !! CHRYSANTHEMUMS !!!—Cuttings from a 
' choice collection of 200 varieties, correctly named. Is. doz., 6s. 
100, or rooted, ditto. Is. 6*1. doz.,10s. 100, or 15s. the collection.— 
T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

or 

_ ______ ___ _ asou. 

Best strain grown, 3s. jH*r dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hilling- 
dun Ileath,\ T xbridge. 


iu ipnleus of all sizes: Yucca gloriosa jicndula, 

^ <sL each ; Yucca filamentosa. Is. 6d. to 3s. 6d. each ; Yucca 
rmmra. k 60. to 3* Cd each.-RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


fiY’CLAMEN.—Good sized bulbs with five 

\J six leaves, make very tine plants for the ensuing seasi 


PELARGONIUMS, Regal. — Fine bushy 

X plants rendy for flowering. Pots of the choice Exhibi¬ 
tion varieties, 3s. dozen.—T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge. ___ 

POSES! ROSES!! ROSES !!!—300 of the 

C\» choicest varieties for pot or garden culture, 8s. dozen, 
50s. per 100.—T. HAWKINS, Hilling don Hea th . Middle sex. 


STRONG QUICK for hedging. Prices on ap- 

o plication to RICHARD SMITH k CO., Nurserymen and ! 

SteaMerchants. Worcester. | ■■**""-**° 

rtf » rr-Tki ~ r ri.„ . 7' ^ ~xT 0 ~ r ~~ A:. "v~B. . I eilch b' 1 - P**r packet; the three. Is. 3d.; mixed seed. Is. Cash 

IjLliMATIS. lhe hneat \arieties for ollIilGllijg j witli onler. Sow now.—GIBBS & COMPANY, Woodbridge, 
VJ and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. tier dozen. Descriptive 1 Suffolk. 

; M ILES ' HYBRID seiKAL AllUNONKl'lN. 

- J-TX With ii 


Q rRAW BERRIES, strong roots for fruiting kind which attracted the attention of Aer Majesty the Queen 
kJ this year, 4a. y>er 100. Descriptive List on application.— at Soi - 

R ICHARD SMITH k CO., Nurs er ymen, Worcester. _ flower 

^TUE most sujierb ROSES that money can TXTJ 

X hoy, very strong and healthy dwarfs, 12s. per doz., 84s. VV 

W 100. List on application.—RICHARD SMITH & CO , , GIBBS 6l CO., Woodbridge, 

N irseryrnen and Seeil Merchant*, Worcester. 


fragrant flowers for forcing or open ground. ' t 
each for 2s., with instructions for growing. Cash with order, i 
—GIBUS k COMPANY. Wood bridge. Suffolk._ 

pORl tET-ME-NOT PLANTS. — The New /MTriT\niii'R it ij Tpndpr Tmc Tp]*>. 

X alpestris elegantissima. white and rose, and sylvatica, a i HUC^UM^ ii KK j SKf ‘ V • luier anti Irue, leie 

fine blue variety, each Is. per doz. Seed of the new Myosotis „ . ^UxlirLk-p 

alpestris elegantissima, brightest sky blue, rose, and white, HAWKINS, Nurseryman, Hillingdon Heath, Ux_>dge-- 

. ’ ^ aah 1 WALLFLOWER SEED.—Harbinger or Blood 

VV Red, 6d. for large j.acket.-T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., 

Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge.__. 

O^YEET PEA!S should be sown now.—I have 
O a fine large white and beautiful carmine, 6d. per packet. 
T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath , Uxb ridge. 


f'MITH k CO., Nurserymen, Worcester._I ro.umxrrf-T-i o-TTC-r 

S^KALB from the stock “so highly api.re- C 0 ^™ 1 ".pril.s.'lF eih" 

. ***** in Covent Garden Market; extra strong roots for (;IEBiS k COMPANY. Woodbridge. Suffolk 


fragrant yellow 

. . _ .. . ..... each, carriage fret*.— 

. . -i -.— -■ «*xtra strong roots for GIEBiS k COMPANY. Woodbridge. Suffolk. 

t' icujg, 2s. (kb j»er do/.., lbs. per 100; planting roots, 2s. per , VT — - ,. ,V- —,,., , -rr-.- t 

d»z., 12*. 6<L per 100.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., Nursery- QINOLE DAHLIA SEED from the choicest 
eh® and Seed Merchants, Worcester. O flowers, la. per packet. Should be sown now.—GIBBS 

ROSE! - HOSETHOSE !—Patent Reil Rufifier! WgiMlc. -—-- 

•*X GauJen Hose, stands severe testsof (Jovernment De^iart- ' T'UCHSlAfe.—strong lilants of liest sorts for 
t-nte, thos proving aujKTiority of quality. Lasts four times 1 X early flowering, 3s. per dozen.—GIBBS k CO., Wood- 
i<kiog as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter in weight, ! bridge, Suffolk. 

r iu strength, and cheaper in the long run than any i _ , imouo , 7T7 T 7 Z~T. T~ 

- • • "I have | POSES ! ROSES !— 300 of the best varieties in 

a, and [ Xu cultivation. Dwarf H. P.'s our selection, 6s.; purchaser's 
selection, 7s. Half standards, our selection, only 15s. at per 

_______ _ ____ doz.; good plants. Descriptive catalogue free.—A. MOF- 

bONs, Manufacturer?, 63, Lonjf Acre^iW^C f -% f f-y < FATT k SON, Botanic Nurseries, Biggleswade, Beds. 


at South Kensington. 6<L i>er packet. Sow now for winter - _ TT T . c -—, . .— - ‘ j- ^“ 

flowering.—GIBBS £ CO.. Woodbridge. Suffolk. TTAHLIAS should be started now.—Jbine youiig 

ITTl YTb'Q pi nW b’PI NIG CFK ANIITMS X-/ tubers of a tine Collection. 3s. per dozen.—T. 

W a-w' 1 , ISu , 9 HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridg e._ 

“ — - * “ u 1\TE\V DOUBLE MIMULUS Hose-in-Hose„ 

I XN very pretty, strong plants, 3s. dozen.—T. HAWKINS 
Hil lingdon Heath, Uxbrid ge. _ 

Q.ERANIUM CUTTINGS, variegated or 


bay. very strong and healthy dwarfs, 12s. per d< 
r 100. List on application.-RICHARD SMITH & CO 

and Seed Merchants, Wo rcester._. 

w!toi>Sct-Kl"HAltC ? I'wn-Ilkj P%nU« a^r.jtl«r.. 70. ^clj. 2~tor U. 


Six best named sorts, goo<l plants, 2s., carriage paid— 
ii, Suffollv. 

MUSCOSA, a pretty bright green, 

_;e plant for table decoration, 7d. each, " 

Carriage iKiid .—G IBBS & CO., Woodhri.lge, Suffolk. 


«r»ter in strength. 

'<ber hose for garden__._ 

twl a length of your Red Rubber Hose iu use nine years, a 

• a now as good as ever.'' Private customers supplied--- .... --, —_- 

bvleprice*.—Samples and prices o* MERRYWEAyHER A: doz.; good plants. Descriptive catalogue free.—A. 


double, Is. doz., plain foliage, 9tl. doz. Fuchsia Cuttings, 
9,1 doz —T J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

pERANItJM SEED.-Mrs. Pollock, Black 

\J Douglas, Crystal Palace Gt'niR, Vesuvius, and Mandiai 
McMahon, 100 seeds for 3s. 6d.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge._ 

T ILIUM CANDIDUM.—No garden should be 

Xj without this handsome and highly-scented flower. Lar 
bulbs. 5s. doz.—T. HAWKINS, F.K.H.S., Hillingdon Heal 
Middle?,-: 


X 


is ever.'' Private customers supplied a 
es and prices at MERRYWEAfHER A 
rs, 63, Lcju^Acre^WyL’ ^ ^ 


A RUM LILY.—Nothing suriiasses this for 

church decoration, and no flower suits a dining-room 
sideboard belter. Price, small plants, 3s. doz., large ditto, 5a. 
doz.—T. HAWKINS, Hillingdpu 'Heath, Uxbridge. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY a 
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HARDENING GUIDE, by HOOPER.-Finest 

VJ work in our language for the guidance of the amateur. 
With it he may learn all he requires to know of flower, vege¬ 
table, and fruit. Cloth, 284 jmges. 600 illustrations, 2s. fid. 
(post free, 2s. lid.), of HOOPER ft CO., Covent Garden 
W.C., and Booksellers. 

"MAGNIFICENT and rare Californian Lilies 

AWL at unheard of prices.—Lilium Huinboldti, fawn-yellow, 
spotted crimson, per doz., 12s. and 18s.; each. Is. 6d., 2s. L. 
pardalinum, scarlet, yellow, orange, ftc., spotted brown, per 
doz., 12s. and 18s.; each. Is. 6d. 2s. I Washingtoniamim, 
Barest white, with lilac tint outside, per aoz., 15s., 21A.; each, 
2s., 2s. 6d. L. auratum (Japanese), the golden-rmyed Lily, per 
doz., 6s., 9s., 12s., and 18s. AMARYLLIS, splendid hybrids, 
per doz., 18s.; each, 2s. 8PIRJ3A PALM AT A, rich rosy- 
crimson, per doz., 15s.; each, Is. 64—HOOPER ft CO., Co- 
Tent Garden, London. 

fjHRISTMAS ROSES (Helleborus niger).- 

V/ Healthy plants of this beautiful white winter flower now 
ready. Price, per dozen, 4s.; per 100,15a.; per 500, 60s.; per 
1000,100s., of HOOPER ft CO., Covent Garden, London. 

OEED POTATOES.—The newest and best 

W varieties in cultivation, suitable for any purpose to grow 
for exhibition or for garden or field culture. Send for De¬ 
scriptive Price List.—JOHN WATKINS, Fruit and Potato 
Grower, “ Pomona" Farm, Within gtonS tatio n, nr. H ereford. 

ANEMONE JAPONIC A ALBA. — Strong 

AA Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn-flowering 
Anemone (see Gardening Illustrated, September 4, 
1880), Is. each, post free.—GEORGE PH1PPEN, Victoria 


T ENNIS.—The finest close growing evergreen 
GRASS SEEDS for LAWNS, Is. per lb. GRASS 
8EEDS for all purposes and all soils; advice freely given. A 
nobleman's gardener writes: “ Knowing how difficult it is to 
obtain pure stocks of Grass seeds, even when price is a secon¬ 
dary consideration, I write to say the supply 1 obtained from 
you for our new terrace lawns has given great satisfaction. 
Although it was not sown till the middle of July, we now 
(October 18 of same year) have a nice close turf, composed of 
the finest dwarf permanent Grasses—quite free from weeds 
or objectionable kinds.” Another customer writes: “ Please 
■end me three bushels of the very best Lawn Grass Seeds, 
suitable for an exceedingly hot upland soil, without any mix- 
tare of Clover. The seed I have nad of you has been the only 
kind which has been able to resist the influence of the sun 
and drought upon my thin, gravelly soil.” — RICHARD 
SMITH and CO., Seed merchants ana Nurserymen, Wor¬ 
cester. Established 1804. 

OEEDS. — Vegetable, Flower, and Farm. — 

W RICHARD 8M1TH k CO. spare neither expense nor 
trouble in obtaining the Finest Quality, and they invite a 
comparison of their prices with those of any other firm.— 
RICHARD SMITH k CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, 
Worcester. 


OINGLE DAHLIAS will flower this year if 

aJ sown soon. We offer seed saved from one of the finest 
collections of named flowers, which cannot fail to reproduce 
some most beautiful varieties of this charming and i>opular 
plant. Per packet, 2s. fid., or smaller size. Is. 6d., post free, 
with full cultural directions.—GEO. COOLING k SON, The 
Nurseries, Bath. 

POOLING’S NEW BEET, OMEGA.-This 

splendid Beet is remarkable for its handsome shape and 
rich crimson colour, but more especially for its distinct fla¬ 
vour, which is delicately sweet and agreeable, for surpassing 
any kind yet offered, in sealed packets, Is. 64, post free.— 
GEO. COOLING ft SON, Seedsmen, Bath. _ 

fPHE “ Wonderful ” collection, paper on cultiva* 

A tion and 24 packets choice imported seed. Is. 2d. poat 
free, containing large flowering German Stocks and Asters, 
Lobelia, Petunia, Phlox Drummondi, G. Lady Albemarle, M. 
Meteor, Everlastings, ornamental Grasses, annuals and peren¬ 
nials as sold in previous years. The “Amateur's All Hardy" 
collection, paper on cultivation and 24 packets of showy 
annuals, perennials, ftc., all quite hardy, easily grown, beauti¬ 
ful varieties. Is. 2d.; half, 84; post free. The ,T A 1 Vegetable" 
collection. Cauliflower, Celery, Cucumber (Telegraph),Tomato, 
Marrow, Onions, Leeks, Lettuces, Cabbages, Carrots, Turnips, 
Salads, ftc. (state kinds wanted), 24 packets, 2s. 3d., half Is. 2d. 
post free.—FRED. BAILEY, Seedsman, 4, Market Street, 
West Houghton Bolton. 

n H R Y 8 AN TH EM UMS. --jTWollace, F. R.H.S~ 

VJ late of Pellatt Road. East Dulwich, is again supplying 
his prize Chrysanthemums (500 varieties), Including early 
large incurred, reflexed, Japanese, and Pompone varieties, 
beiug the best selected stock m the country, 2s. per doz., 12s. 
per 100■ cuttings. Is. 6d. per doz., 8s. per 100. Selected list 
free. Wallace's grand strain of Gloxinias, 4s. per doz., 28s. 
per 100. All post free; cash with order.—The Rose Nursery, 
Abbots Langley, Herts. 

WEBB’S PRIZE COB & OTHER FILBERT 

TREE8, Calcot Gardens, Reading.—Apply to Mi. 
COOPER, F.R.H.8., Calcot Gard ens , near Reading, Berks. 



TjALSAM, extra double, my especial strain, 25- 
JJ seeds, Id. post.— Gardening Illustrated of July 30|, 
1881, says: “ Mr. Bcedell, nurseryman, of W'allington, sends 
us remarkable blooms of Camellia-flowered Balsams of excel¬ 
lent form; their colours include pure white, bright scarlet, 
purple, crimson, and fine striped varieties; some of the blooms 
measure quite 2) in. across."—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nur¬ 
series, Waliington, Surrey. 

"DANCY PANSY, from my beautiful collection 

A of endless variety of colours, 6d. |>er packet.—R. W. 
BEEDELL, The Nurseries. Waliin gton, S urrey._ _ 

NrOTICE.— All seeds of Is. and upwards post 
Ai free.— R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Woffington, 
Surrey. 


T CAN SUPI IA 3d. and 6d. packets of any 

A sort of Vegetable seeds, best and true to name.—R. W. 
BEEDELL, the Nurseries, Waliington, SurTt*y. 


vuvrao, r.jv.n..o., vuicut oturueus, near xveamng, i>ers*. /viTATnt? onrmo •,, r 1t i. . 

10000 'oraonyMs, Surplus Stodnss 


TTALUABLE PLANTS, Household Furniture 

v and Effects removed to any part of tho kingdom in lock¬ 
up specially built vana.—Apply for prospectus to J. ft E. 
DELL, York Road Station, Battersea, S. W., or to 48, Queen's 
Road, Brighton .___ 

T AING’S Gold Medal Begonias, choice varieties 
AJ named. 12s., 18s., 24s., 30s., 36s., and 42s. per dozen. 
Choice seedlings for conservatory, 6s., 9s., and 12s. per dozen. 
Seed superior to all otheis^per packet, Is. and 2s. 64 
JOHN L A ING ft CO., The Nurseries, Forest Hill, 8.E. 

T AING’S Vegetable Seeds are noted for genuine 

AJ quality and reasonable prizes. Catalogue free. 

JOH N L AING ft CO., Seedsmen, Forest Hill, S.E. 

T AING’S Flower Seeds. Our choice and pure 

AJ strains are unrivalled. All first quality. 

J. LAING ft CO., Seedsmen, Forest Hill, S.E. 

OELECT CHRYSANTHEMUMS and ZONAL 

M GERANIUMS for exhibition, conservatory and window 
decoration, or cut flowers. Twelve choice Chiysanthemums, 
strong plants from cold frames, 2s. Twelve choice Geraniums, 
extra strong autumn-struck, 2s. 64, all post free. Catalogue 
one stam p.—W. M AYO, Fl orist, P erry Barr, Birmingham. 


“* I WA VMWNOI VU4WUCU/. AM s. , r UUUMH, HWClfC UUUUX3 

named, 2a.: six, selected. Is. 2d.; twelve, without names. 
Is. 64; twelve Coleus, Is. 2d.; six choice selected. Is. 2d.; 
twelve mixed plants. Is. 6d., all named Cuttings of above 
half price. All free, securely packed in strong boxes.—W. H. 
SMITH, Framingham, Norwich. 

HENUINE and CHOICE SEEDS in PENNY 

v PACKET8.—12 packets, post free, ls.2d., including beauti¬ 
ful double varieties of Asters, Ten-week Stock, Zinnia, Llmun, 
Lobelia, Mignonette, Sweet Peas, dwarf and tall Sunflower, 
ftc.—W. H. SMITH, East of England Penny Packet Seed 
Establishment, Framingham, Norwich. 

Testimonial.—Mr. Smith. Dear Sir,—The plants arrived quite 
■afe in splendid condition, and gave great satisfaction. The 
Calceolarias were very fine and admired by every one that saw 
them. The Asters, Stocks, and Balsam seeds, ftc., were first 
darn, one and all.—Yours truly, J. C. Hibuert, Ambrosden 
Vica rag e. To Mr. W. H. Smith, Framingham, Norwic h. 

rjHOICE Hardy Plants.—Geum atrococcineum 

V fl.-pl. seedlings, Is. j Daisy, Rob Roy, The Bride, and 
Pink Perfection, Is.; Wallflowers, double aud single. Is.; 
Polyanthus, Is.; Pansy, Is. ; Emperor William, 1b.. all per 
dozen. 12 mixed. Is. 2d., all free.— W. H. Smith, Fraining- 
ham, Norwich. _ 

L OOK HERE.—The People’s Parcel of guaran¬ 
teed vegetable seeds contains 16 packets, including Cauli¬ 
flower, Cabbage, Celery, Onion, Leek, Lettuce, Parsley, 
Radish, Peas, etc., etc. A packet of autumn giant Cauli¬ 
flower gratis next week, tree for 2s. Postal order.—P. J. 
KANE, Seed Grower, Kells, Meath. “ Tis a marvel of cheap¬ 
ness.”— Weekly Budget. “Of each kind there is more than 
sufficient for an ordinary cottage garden.”—The Highlander. 

rjHEAP Roses of best sorts only, to clear the 
VS ground. A few good standards and half-standard*, 18s. 
dozen; 50, 65s.; 100, £6 ; dwarf H.P.’s, 8s. per dozen; 25,15s.; 
50, 25s.; 100, 40s.; dwarf Tea and Noisette, 12s. per dozeu; 
25, 21s.; 50, 37s. 6d; 100, 70s.; my selection, package free for 
cash with order.—W. FARREN, Rose Grower, How House 
Nurseries, Cambridge. 

•TWO of the most beautiful Columbines are 
A Aquilegia chrysantha and caiifornica. The two free for 
Is. 4d.—W. FARREN, Rose Grower, How House Nurseries, 
Cambridge. 


J C. PAUL, opjxwite the Church, Covent Gar- 

• den Market, Florist. Fern Dealer, and Garden Contrac¬ 
tor.—All our Hanly Perennials are now ready for sending 
out; a price list free on application. I beg to call attention to 
our Sweet Williams, Wallflowers, Rockets, Lupins, Fox¬ 
gloves, Hollyhocks, Daisies, Delphiniums. Pcrenuial Phlox, 
Pansies, Polyanthus, ftc. Hardy Ferns of all ki lids very cheap. 


c. Hafdy Ferns of all kihdsv 

Go gtc 


tninn. Very fine Vesuvius and Jean Sisley, 8s, per 100; Fire 
King, Master Christine, Jennie Dodds, white Vesuvius, and 
P. Garfield, 10s. per 100; M. de Lesseps (splendid), 15s (per 
100.-HENDER ft SONS, Nursery, Plymouth. 

MAGNIFICENT STRIPED PETUNIA. - 

ALL Our strain is the finest by fur. Singles. 2s. per packet.— 
HENDER ft SONS, Nursery, Plymouth. 

flALCEOLARIA GOLDEN GEM. Splendid 

v cuttings 15s. per 1000L This variety should be grown in 
preference to all other yellows. Our magnificent Strain of 
Petunia, single, 2s. per packet. — HENDER and SONS, 
Nursery, Plymouth.____ 

rtHEAP OFFER—Strong hardy double flower- 

V/ mg scarlet Lychnis, 4s.; dwarf Genista, 5s.; Spinea, 3s.; 
Geum , 3s.; Pyre thru ms?, 6s. dozen; Polyanthus, choice, Is.— 
W, TlTTlgRTON, Florist, Lo ughb orou gh.___ 

CHOICE Chrysanthemums.—Grand Prize offered 

U for 18 distinct varieties Pompones, throe flowers each, to 
be competed for at Royal Aquarium next November, in con¬ 
nection with Borough of Hackney Society, to consist of Elec¬ 
tro-plated Tea and Coffee Service, value Five Guineas. Cut¬ 
tings of Pompones and all the finest Japanese and incurved, 
Is. 2d. per dozen, 7s. 64 per hundred; my selection, correctly 
named.—N. DAVIS, 66, Warner Road, Camberwell. 

rPHE BEST CHRYSANTHEMUMS-Rooted 

A Cuttings. —Garaway ft Co. supply the above, their own 
selection, 2s. 64 per dozen, post free. Stamps to accompany 
order. List on application.—CARAWAY ft CO., DurcUuun 
Down, Clifton, BnstoL 

in CHOICE - EXHIBITION^CHRYSANTHE- 

Jlai MUMS, 2b. ; 100 12s. 12 choice named Pansies, 2 b. ; 
100 14*. 12 choice named Carnations and Pico tee*, 7s. Mrs. 
Pollock Geraniums, strong plants, 2s. 94 dozen; 20*. 100. 
Bronze Geraniums, 2s. 3d. dozen; 15s. 100. Scarlet and rose 
Geraniums, Is. 64 dozen; 8s. 100. Fuchsias. 12 choice varie¬ 
ties, Is. 4d.; 8s. 100; all are good strong healthy plants; sample 
dozens post free. Cash with all orders. Bimetal quotations 
for larger quantities.—T. FLETCHER ft SON, Florists, ftc., 
Chesterfield.__ 

P ANSIES. — Choice named varieties, including 

Grand Monarch, Hooper's Favourite, D. Cavan, Mrs. IdL 
Cannell, Picotee, and many others. 12 varieties, post free for 
30 8tamps; worth double the money. Seed hand picked from 
the above flue varieties warranted to produce good flowers. 
7 stamps post free.—W. J. GODFREY, Ottery St. Mary, 
Devon. 

rjHRYS ANTHEM UMS. —Beat exhibition varie- 

V/ ties, largo flowering, Japanese Anemone or Pompone, 
my selection, strong plants, 2*. 0cL ; well rooted cuttings, 
la 6d.; unrooted, 94 per doz., free.—THOS. HIGGS, Jun., 
Stapleton R4, B ristol. _ 

riHRISTMAS ROSES, strong and healthy ; buy 
VJ now to have good flowering roots next winter; 3s. 64 
per doz. free .—TH OS. HIGGS, Jun., Stapleton ltd,, Bristol. 

n ERaNIU MS, well-rooted autumn-struck cut- 

VI tings—Scarlet Vesuvius, Wonderful, and Christine, Is. 64 
doz., 8s. 100: Bijou, Master Christine, and White Clipper, 
Is. 8<L doz., 9s. 100; Crystal Gem, 2s. doz., 12s. 100; Happy 
Thought aud Salmon Vesuvius, 2s. doz.; Bronze, 2s. 3d. doz.; 
Mrs. Pollock, 3s. doz. : 12 varieties of doubles for window 
decoration, 2s. 3d.; all post free by the doz. • carriage paid 
to London by the hundred.—JAMES BARTON, North 
Bridge Street, Robertsbridge, Sussex 

qUPERB LILIUM AURATUM, golden-rayed 

w Lily of Japan, reliable blooming bulbs, in the finest pos¬ 
sible condition, will bloom splendidly, 3, 2s. 64; 6, 4s. 6d.; 
carriage paid, boxes gratis.—M. VEREY, 4 Oppidans Road, 
Primrose Hill, London. 

T ILIUM KRAMER!. —This chaste and lovely 

AJ lily, salmon oolour, exquisitely perfumed, three, 4s. 
Crimson Mexican Tigridia, bearing immense flowers, beauti¬ 
fully marked, twelve, 3«. Carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4, 
Oppidans Road, Primrose Hill, London. 

"KTEW SCARLET LILY from Jaiian. -Lilium 

Al splendens, very beautiful, quite hardy, three, 2s. 64, 
six, 4s. 64 Carriage pai4—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans Roa4 
Primrose Hill, London. 

GLOXINIAS. —New Continental varieties of 
VI this lovely velvet foliage plant, Is. 64 each, three, 4s.; 
easily grown. Beautiful Tuberous Begonias, new varieties, 
three, 2s. 64 Carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road, 
Primrose Hill, London. 

HEW AND CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. - 

At 1382 Catalogue now ready, free for stamped wrapper. 
Cultural directions sent with each parcel.—GIBBS ft OO., 
Woodbridge. Suffolk. 


packet; Anemone, Auricula, Calceolaria. Carnation, Gen¬ 
tians, Heliotrope, Petunia, Pink, Picotee, Primrose, all 
colours, Solanum, Ten-week Stock, Verbena, Variegated 
Kale, most beautiful colours, all C4 per packet. Phlox 
Drummondi grandiflora. Polyanthus, all 4d. per packet. Ice 
plant. Pyrethrum, Antirrhinum, Canary Creeper, Egg Plant, 
Evening Scented Stock, Ornamental Beet, Violet, Sensitive 
plant, Toliacco plant. Wallflower, red and golden, all 3d. per 
pocket.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wullington, 
Surrey. 

PRIMULA SINENSIS. - Same magnificent 

A sttain I sent out last season, per packet. Is. 64 ami2s. 6*1.. 
or 20 seeds, 64 Cineraria, Covent Garden strain, per pocket. 
Is. 64 and 2s. 64, or 100 seeds, 64 All the choicest varieties 
of Asters, 64 per packet. Begonia, tuberous rooted, Laing's 
strain, 64 per packet.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, 
Wullington, Surrey. 


1 fl Hflft CATALOGUES of CHOICE SEEDS 

IvjvUw in small quantities, and General Catalogue of 
Plants are now ready, jiost free.—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, 
The Nurseries, Waliington, Surrey._ _ 

DANSIES ! PANSIES ! PANSIES ! - Many 

A thousands of best show and fancy varieties. Catalogue* 
of Dobbie’s prize seeds and plants, with testimonials an<l 
interesting cultural articles on Pansies, vegetables and flowers, 
may be had for two penny stamps on application to DOBBIE 
ft CO.. Rothesay, N.B. 

COLLECTION OF HARDY ANNUALS.— 

U Twelve packets, price Is.; post free Is. 2d., weight 2 ox 
Each of these 12 packets contain a liberal quantity of seed. 
On one side is a superior chromo-lithograph of the flower, and 
! on the other concise useful note* on culture, time of flower- 
I ing, ftc. The whole is a most wonderful cheap collection of 
seed. Dwarf German (Ten-week) Stocks, as Imported, 

! 24 varieties, 4s.. or each variety 24 per packet. Bromptou 
Stocks and Wallflower, blood-red and canary yellow, wnr- 
rairtod double, each variety 34 per packet. Calceolaria, 
i Heliotrope, Salvia, Ageratum, Pentstemons, Pinks, Carna¬ 
tions, Picotee, Cupheu, choioe Dahlias, Petunias, Verbenas, 
Fuchsias, and Geraniums at 64 per packet.—WM. CUL¬ 
LING FORD, Forest Gate, London, E.__ 

POST FREE — Fine Plants for Rotation.— 

A Veitch’s Autumn Giant Cauliflower, 4s. 10U; Large Asia¬ 
tic, Early Loudon, Walcheren, and Cattell's Cauliflower, 3s. 
per 1UU; Rocca Onion, 2s.; White Llslton Onion, Is. 44 per 
100; Red Pickling Cabbage., Green Curled Kale, Brussels 
Sprouts, Bath Cos and Cabbage Lettuce, Early Raiuham, 
Nonpareil, Bugarloaf, and Late Cabbage, 1*. per 100. Only 

S ood plants sent; all name4 Testimonials, samples, and 
st 2d.—EDWARD LEIGH, Wrotham Farm, Dunsfold, 
Goldalining. 

P.AULIFLOWER PLANTS.—Early London, 

VJ Walcheren and Large Asiatic, 3s. jx-*r 1U0, 25s. per 1,000; 
Veitch’B Autumn Giant Cauliflower, 4s. 100; Red Pickling 
Cabbage, Bath Cos, and Lee's immense Hardy Green Cabbage 
Lettuce plants. 64 100, 4s. 1000, 70s. 20,000, £15 100,000; 
Early Caboage plants. Sugar loaf,Euflcld,Raitiham, Schilling*' 
Queen, Noni»reil, Savoy, Late Drumhead Cabliage, BrusseU'a 
Sprouts, Green Curled Kale, 64 100, 3s. 1,000. 55s. 22,000; 
CatteU's Eclipse Broccoli. 84 100, Cs. 1.000, £5 20.000 ; on rail 
Cash with order or Banker's reference ; list on application.— 
EDWARD LEIGH. Wrotham Farm, Dunsfold, Godaiming. 
—N.B.—All above plants warranted Autumn sown and strong, 
from the open ground (not raised in frames); no charge for 
package_ 

PLOWERS AND FERNS.-A Great MarveL 

A —The Hon. Mrs. H. A., Grosvenor Square, says: “ I am 
delighted with your flowers and Ferns.” Particular* id.stamp. 
-W. WEBSTER, 198, Bethnal Grn. R4, Lond on. E*t . 1852. 

"MTE W DOUBLE NASTURTIUM. —Now ready 

Ai a splendid plant for cool greenhouses. It blooms through¬ 
out the year. Tho blooms are as double as a Rose. No collec¬ 
tion of plants is complete without it. Two plants 94 or 2s. fid. 
doz.— J. JAMES, Florist, South Knighton, Leicester._ 

TTIOLAS AND PANSIES.-Twelve splendid 

Y kinds, including the new Blue Bedder, which is the best 
yet sent out. For other novelties and how to have Geraniums 
in bloom through the winter months, see catalogue, free for 
1 penny stamp.—J. JAMES, Florist, South Knightou, Lei¬ 
cester. _ 

pOLEUS.--Grand new sorts, well rooted, inclitd- 

VJ ing Rainbow and Miss Rosiua, 2s. per doz., free. Sixtv 
fine varieties iu stock,—A. McCULLUM, Kimberley, Net- 
tlngham. _ 

PHOICE FLOWER SEEDS in illustrated 

VJ packets, with full directions for cultivation, Is. 74 per 
dozen packets, as Stocks, Asters, Mignonette, etc. Cuttings 
of new prize Zonales, 44 each: well-rooted do., 64 each. 
Carriage paid: Catalogues free.—H ROWLAND, Prince of 


Carriage paid; Catalogues 
WalesRoad, Norwich. 
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New Catalogues of Seeds and Plants for 1882. 

W M. CLIBRAN & SON, The Oldfield 

Nurseries, Altrinchat#, invite an inspection of their 

CATALOGUE OF LOW-PRICED PLANTS PUBLISHED. 
All classes of goods required for indoor or outdoor garden¬ 
ing All the following are package free for cash with order. 

Wm Clibran A Son's FUCHSIAS —See New Catalogue. The 
best old varieties, and the finest English and Continental 
Vowel ties, young plants, our selection. All named. 12 
varieties, 3s ; 23 do. for 5«. 6d.; 50 do., IQs. ; 100 do., 17s. 
bd. 100 plants in 50 varietioe. 15«. CuttingB half price. 

Wm. Clihran k Son's CHRYSANTHEMUMS. -See Cata¬ 
logue Thousands of youngrooted Plants now ready of large 
dowered. Anemone flowered, Pompones, Ac., our selection 
to name, 12 varieties, 2s. fed.; 25 do., 4s. 6d.: 50 do., 8s. 0d.; 
100 Plants in 5-) sorts, 12s. fed. Japanese varieties, Is.per doz. 
higher in price. Cuttings half price. 

Wm Clihran & Ron’s ZONAL GERANIUMS.—See Cata¬ 
logue. Double and single, Ivy leaf, scented, bicolor, or tri¬ 
color varieties for beds or pots, winter or summer bloom¬ 
ing ; 12 varieties, 4a.; 25 do. 7s. 6tL ; 50 do. 15s.; 100 do. 
27s. Cuttings half price. 

Wm. Clibran & Son's DAHLIAS.-See Catalogue. Pot roots, 
show or fancy, our selection, 12 varieties, 4s. ; 25 do. 
; 4 64 -50 do. 14s. Young plants, 12 varieties. 3«. : 25 do. 
5e. 6d.; 50 do. 10s. 6<L ; 100 do. 21s. 100 in 50 varieties, 18e. 

RLNtiLE^DAI^ILlAS.—See Catalogue for lists of sorts 
and price*. 

Wm. Clihran k Son’s Cheap Bedding Plants from stores for 
potting. AGERATUMS and LOBELIAS in variety to 
name oar selection, per doz. Is. ; per 100, os. CALCEOLA* 
RIAS Golden Gem and Aurea lioribuuda, Is. per doz. ; 
5e. per hundred; Prince of Orange, 8s. per 100. Iresines of 
sorts. Mesembryanthemuin variegatum. Is. fed. per doz. ; 
10s. per 100; 50 each Agerntum, Lobelias, Calceolarias, and 
Iresine, 200 plants for 10s. For other bedding plants in 
great Tariety see Catalogue. Cuttings half price. 

Wm Clibran k Son’s Abutilons, Coleus, Evergreen Begonias, 
Mimulus. Salvias, Lantnnas, Tropeeolums, 12 varieties of 
any of these, our selection, 3a. ; 6 each of the seven, 42 
plants, for 9s. Heliotrope, 12 varieties, 2s. 6d. Cuttings 
half price. 

Wm Clibran k Son's CHEAP STOVE AND GREEN¬ 
HOUSE PLANTS —Either stove or greenhouse, or both 
as desired- Our selection, all fine varieties, 12 for 6s. ; 25 
for 12*.; 50 for 22s. 6d. ; 100 for 42s. Ornamental foliage 
Begonias, 6 varieties, 3s. ; 12 do., 6s. 

Wm Clibran A Son's CYCLAMEN AND SPOTTED CAL- 
CEOLARIAS, the finest of strains. Cyclamen, fine 
young bulbs, 2s. fed., 3s. fed., and 4a. 6d. per dozen. Spotted 
Calceolaria, 2 b- 6d., 4s., and 6s. per dozen. 

Wm. Clibran A Son's STOVE, GREENHOUSE. AND 
HARDY FERNS ; any or all classes as desired. 12 varie¬ 
ties, ba.; 25 do. 12 b. fed.; 50 plants in 20 sorts, 21s. 

Wm. Clibran A Son's HERBACEOUS PLANTS, the finest 
and most showy kinds, true to name. 12 varieties, 3s. or 
5 bl • 25 ditto, 5s. 6<L or 9s. 6<L ; 50 ditto, 10s. 6d. or 18s.; 
1(» do., 20s. or 35s.; 100 plants, in 50 varieties, 16s. or 30s. 

Wm Clibran A Son's FLORISTS' FLOWERS (see catalogue) 
tor exhibition or garden decoration, all to name, our se¬ 
lection : Carnations and Picotees, 12 plants, 7s., 12 pairs, 
12s. Pyrethrums, Delphiniums, and Paxmies, 8s. per 
dot, 12 of each for 22s. 6d.; Poteutillas, 5s.; Pansies, 
(show or fancy), Phloxes, Pinks, Sweet Violets, 3s. 6d. i*r 
dot, 12 of each, 60 plants, 16s. 

Wm Clibran A Son’s Cheap HARDY BORDER FLOWERS, 
strong plants for immediate effect; Polyanthus, single 
Primroses, Sweet Williams, Wallflowers, Canterbury 
Bells, Forget-me-nots, Silene compacta, Arabia, Aubrietia 
Dactylis. Cerastium, Sedums, any of these. Is. per doz., 
5*. per 100; smaller plants, 9tL per doz., 3s. 6d. per 100. 
Wm Clibran A Son s VIOLAS A BEDDING PANSIES - 
Many thousands of plants from the open ground; fine 
sorts to name ; 12 varieties, 2s. fed.; 25 ditto, 5s.; 50 ditto, 
fed.; 1U0 plants, blue, yellow, white or purple, or mixed 
desired, life.; Daisies, red or pink. Is. per doz., 4s. pei 
lw) white. Is. per doz., 6s. per 100. Auricula seedling* 
1*. fed per dot, 10s. per 100. Gladiolus breuchleyeusiB. Is. 
per doz . 7*. per 100. Liliuma, 12 distinct kinds for garden, 
£5 Hardy climbers in pots in great variety, 12 distinct, 9s. 
‘Strawberry plants from ground, own selection, per 100, 
2* 6<L ; 500 in one to 10 sorts as required, lls.; Btrong 
plants from 2i-in. pots, 10s. per 100; from 5-in. pots, 21s. 
per 100. 

For full particulars of all the above and seeds see Catalogues. 

.WM. CLIBRAN & SON, 

Oldfield Nurseries, Altrincham, 8 miles from Manchester. 
Over 50 trains daily. Inspection invited. 


JOHN GREENS 

ROOTED CUTTINGS & PLANTS 

OF THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 

Carriage paid for Cash with Order. 

All plants sent by post are carefully packed in tin cases with 
damp Moss, which is the only sure and safe method. 

Catalogue free for a penny stamp. 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS (for not cnlture).-Splendid 
double and single varieties, raised by Lemoine, Denny, 
Pearson, etc. 
s. d. 


12 fine new var. for 
6 „ 

3. 

Charles Darwin (ucw) 

each . 

Freak of Nature, each 
Dr. Denny, each 
12 Exhibition var. for.. 


.. 10 
.. 5 


6 Exhibition var. for.. 
3 „ .. 

12 good decorative var. 

for . 

6 good decorative var. 

for. 

3 good decorative var. 
for. 


s. d. 
3 0 
1 6 

3 0 

2 0 

1 0 


FUCHSIAS.—A very choice collection of the most distinct 
varieties and species, well rooted, healthy, and vigorous. 


s. d. 

6 Decorative var. for 1 6 
3 , ,, „ 10 
Kplendens, each.. .. 0 6 

Microphylla (baby Fuch¬ 
sia) .0 6 


s. d. 

12 Exhibition var. for 4 6 

6 „ 2 6 
3 ” „ 1 3 

Trumpeter (new), each 1 0 

Procumljens .. .. 0 6 

12 Decorative var. for 2 6 

COLEUS.—Acknowledged by all to contain the brightest and 
best coloured varieties in cultivation. 

a. d. I «■ d. 

25 beautiful var. for .. 5 0 The Queen (new), each 0 
12 .. „ ..2 6 W. H. Sheriff (new) „ 0 6 

6 „ „ .. 1 3 1 Mrs. G. Simpson „ 10 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.-My collection of these comprise 
both large flowering, Pompone, Japanese, early flowering,etc. 

s. d. I s. d. 

12 var. for pot culture 3 0 12 early flowering for 3 0 

6 „ 1 6 | 6 „ ,. 1 


Anemone japonica alba, each 
9d. 

Ageraturns, 4 for Is., 12 for 
2s. 6d. 

Begonias, perpetual bloomers, 
3 var. for Is. 6d. 

„ Tuberous rooted,6d. 

each, 4s. Cd. per 
e.oz. 

Bedding Geraniums, Scarlet 
Vesuvius, 2s. and 
2s. 6cl. per doz. 

„ White V esuvius, 2s. 

and 2s.6d. per doz. 

„ Double Vesuvius, 
28. and 2s. 6d. per 
doz. 

„ Silver leaf, 2s. and 
2s. 6d. i>er doz. 


Bedding Geraniums, mixed, 
2s. per doz. 

Show Pelargoniums, 6 var. 
for 2s. 

Paris Daisies, white, 4 for Is. 

,, yellow, 3 for Is. 
Scented-leaf Geraniums, 3 for 
Is. 

Petunias, choice double, 3 for 
Is. 6d., 6 for 3s. 6cL 
„ Crimson King, 3 for 
Is. 

Tradescantias, 3 var. for Is. 
Pansies, very choice, pr.doz.Is. 
Scarlet Musk, 2 for Is. 
Foliage Geraniums, 6 for 2s. 
Ivy leaf Geraniums, 3 for Is. 
Salvia, Pine-apple scented, 
each, 6d. 


Testimonial from Dr. Fytfe, Southport. 

“The plants received in first-rate order. I am very pleased 
with them; you pack them the best of anyone.”—Yours truly, 
JoILN FYITK. 


CHOICE PLANTS for SPRING. 

Great Bargains! 

J H. LEY, Royal Nursery, West Croydon, 

• can supply splendid young plants, all perfectly clean and 
vigorous, of the following choice plants, all of which are 
worth six times the price, and will make flue specimens this 
spring ff potte* on now. ■- d 

12 Maiden-hair Ferns, six sorts for .. • • 6 0 

12 Choice Ferns, twelve distinct sorts (greenhouse) .. b 0 
12 Azaleas, indica and pontica.. .. .. 12 0 

12 Ornamental foliage plants, twelve Boris (stove) ..60 
12 Flowering Stove Plants .. ■ * 5 J! 

12 Flowering Greenhouse Plants .. ..60 

12 Lycopods, twelve rare sorts, strong .. ..40 

12 Passion Flowers and other climbers, twelve sorts .. 6 0 
12 Abutilons, all colours and sorts (greenhouse) 

6 Adiantum farleyensc, grand specimens 
6 Orchids, veiy beautiful sorts 
12 Tea Roees, finest sorts in pots 
12 Crotons, all eolours and new sorts .. 

12 Marantas, newest and best 
12 Epacris, twelve sorts 
12 Palms, twelve sorts 
12 Carnations, tree varieties 
12 Carnations, exhibition sorts 
12 Carnations, Bride, pure white 
12 Pyrethrums, hardy, all colours, twelve new 
12 Lady Ferns, hardy crested 
12 British Ferns, hardy crested 
12 American Ferns, hardy, all distinct.. 

12 Japanese Ferns, hardy, all distinct .. 

12 Acacias 

12 Clematis, newest and best sorts 
12 Gloxinias, grand bulbs, splendid 
12 Eueharis amazonica 
12 Pentas and Eranthemums, twelve sorts 
12 Adiantum cardioohlsenum, strong .. 

12 Gardenia florida (a few buds) .. 

12 Gardenia florida, tine specimens, budded 
12 Dracaenas, fine novelties .. 

12 Dracienas, specimens for exhibition 
12 Elegant Plants for table decoration 
Sent at once on receipt of P.O.O. Package included and 
plants extra to pay carnage. 

J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 


.. 6 0 
.. 10 6 
.. 15 n 
6s. and 12 0 
6e. and 12 0 
.. 12 0 
6s. and 12 0 
.. 9 


.. 6 
rts ..6 
.. 4 
.. 4 
.. 9 
.. 9 
.. 4 
.. 12 
6a. and 12 
6s. and 12 
.. 6 
.. 6 
.. 6 
.. 18 
.. 6 
.. 21 
12 


op; choice and beautiful green- 

cx O HOU8E FERNS, 10s., many of which cannot be bought 
in London nurseries under 2s. 6<L each. All well established 
in small pots: hamper included; carefully named.—J H. 
LEY, Royal Nursery, Cr oydon. 

IQ TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, finest sorts,^. 

Lei Free by post. Roots large and just starting into growth. 
Choicest Gloxinias, same size and price, also free by post, 6s. 
—J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 

1~0 MOST BEAUTIFUL STOVE PLANTS, 6s., 

l^J »n distinct sorts and well grown plants. OrotonB, Dra- 
ceenas, Allamandas, etc., etc., etc. Hamper and careful packing 
gratis for cash.—J. H. LEY, R oyal Nurser y , We s t Croydon. 


The 


JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe Norwich. 


GRAPES THE FIRST YEAR. 

Extra strong fruiting canes of Black Hamburgh Vines art 
offered at the following low prices : one, 8«. 6d.; three, 22s. 6d. ; 
six, 42s.; including basket and careful packing. This is the 
best variety for cool houses; each cane with ordinary atten¬ 
tion bears from three to five bunches this season either in 
the pots as sent or if planted out. P. O. O. or cheque to 

GEO. COOLING & SON, 

THE NURSERIES, BATH. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 


WHY HAVE MERE SCRAPS? 

When all can have the best and correct to name direct in 
nther cuttings, rooted cuttings, or plants, from the wholesale 
Largest growers and the introducers of nearly every kind of 
new and popular flowers, and their seeds from— 

H CANNELL it S©NS, The Home for Flowers, Swanley, 
Kent. 

Our Floral Guide (Catalogue) is the standard work through¬ 
out the world. Post free for 12 stamps. 

Mr. Taylor, Holbcck, Leeds, December 13, 1881. 

“Last year I was induced by cheapness to go to another 
firm • result that not 6 out of 25 plants are true to name." 

MANY GIVE UP GARDENING from the dia- 

1Y1 appointments of cheap seeds. 

TTAVE YOUR SEEDS DIRECT FROM THE 

IH GROWERS, showers, and sellers. We are the largest 
a in the South of England. 



IN PENNY PACKETS. 

A splendid assortment of the 
most showy, popular, and beau¬ 
tiful varieties, including finest 
Double German Aster and Ten- 
week 8tock, Scarlet Linum, Phlox 
Drummondi, Double Zinnia, Mig¬ 
nonette, Pansy, Sweet Peas, Ne- 
mophila insignis,Calliop8iB, Dwarf 
Nasturtium, Clarkia, Ac. 


QEEDS of forty of the best and most beautiful 

O summer-flowering plants for the garden, sent post free 
for 10s.; every packet has a coloured impression of the flowers, 
with every direction for sowing, Ac. ; 20 packets for 5s.; 10 
fur 2*. Cd. All effective kinds. 

H. C ANN ELL & SONS, 

THE HOME FOR FLOWERS, SWANLEY, KENT. 


PANSIES.—A packet of seed selected from 

X finest varieties sent post free on receipt of 7 penny 
stamps —CHARLES NOBLE, Bagshot. _ 


pOR 


BEST EXHIBITION VEGETABLES. 

FOR BEST EXHIBITION FLOWERS. 

FOR BEST EXHIBITION POTATOES. 

See our new priced Catalogues, Post Free. 

McHATTI/TS? Seedsmen, jOb^. 


G Me HATTIE'S? Seedsmen, Cl 

D i gitized by Ql l 


s. d. 
8 0 


4 2 

2 2 


100 packets in 100 choice 
varieties, post free 
50 packets in 50 choice 
varieties, post free 
25 packets in 25 choice 
varieties, post free 
Each packet contains sufficient 
se;d for making two or three nice 
patches ; all the varieties are easy 
of cultivation, and will be found 
excellent for distribution amongst 
cottagers or children. 

Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue Free to Customers. 

DANIELS BROS., 

The Queen’s Seedsmen, Norwich. 



Hardy Exotic Ferns. 

ITAVING received several very large consign- 
±1 ments of North American FERNS in splendid condition 
—strong crowns, well rooted, fine for outdoor Ferneries—wo 
offer many varieties at 6d. each and upwards. Lists on appli¬ 
cation.—W. A J. BIRKENHEAD, “The" Fern Nursery of 
Britain, Sale, Manchester._ 


Carnations, Picotees, and Pinks. 
rpHOMAS S. WARE begs to announce that 
J- the spring edition of his HARl)Y FLORISTS’ FLOWER 
CATALOGUE for the present season is now ready, and In¬ 
cludes, in addition to the above most complete lists of the 
choicest varieties of Antirrhinums, Delphiniums, Pseonies, 
Pansies and Violas, Pentstemons, Pyrethrums, Dianthus, 
Potentillas, 8weet Violets. Phloxes. Ac. Post free upon ap¬ 
plication.—H ale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 

Trade prices on application. 


NOTICE.—In ordering plants, seeds, or other goods 
from these pages, or in making enquiries, please mention 
that the advertisement was in “ Gardening; ” by so 
doing yon will probably help yourself and ns too. Our 
desire is only to publish the advertisements of trust¬ 
worthy houses. 


Single Dahlia. 

Choice mixed, per packet, Is. 6d. 

The seed of this popular plant 
which I offer has been saved by one 
of the oldest and most renowned 
Dahlia growers in the United King¬ 
dom. It is the result of careful and 
judicious hybridisation of his prize 
| plants, from which new varieties 
may be expected. 

Illustrated Seed Catalogue post 
free on application. 

b. sTVviluams, 

Seed Merchant and Nurseryman, Victoria and Paradise 
Nurseries, Upper Holloway, London, N. 

.A. SEED LIST 

ILLUSTRATED 

and as full as can be desired of useful and reliablo inform*, 
tion on Garden and Flower Seeds, yet without any unneces¬ 
sary costliness, post free on application. Such a catalogue as 
this is claimed to be must of necessity conduce to ECO¬ 
NOMY, both as regards purchaser and vendor. 

In addition to the well known and trusty favourites it 
Seeds, the 

BEST NOVELTIES 

are included, but unproved and excessively expensiro kinds 

are omitted.__ 

Every endeavour is made to supply seeds of 
The FINEST QUALITY and of the BEST VARIETIES at a 
MODERATE PRICE, 

to attain which desirable object neither trouble nor expense 
are spared in the procuring and proving of the Seeds. 

THE GUINEA COLLECTION 

(Carriage free), for the Amateur’s Garden has been much ap¬ 
proved, and contains a most valuable and useful assortment 
of Vegetable Seeds. 

All enquiries are gladly and promptly attended to, 

RICHARD SMITH & CO» 

Seed Merchants & Nurserymen, Worcester 


De- 

— scriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Seeds gratis and 
post free on application.—The Nurseries, Tooting, S.W. 

■■'igiral from 


p ENUINE SEEDS.—Wm. Hugh Gower’a 

VT scriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Seeds grat ia 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 







BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


FOR SUMMER 
AND AUTUMN. 


SUTTONS’ 
SUTTONS’ 
SUTTONS’ 
SUTTONS’ 
SUTTONS’ 
SUTTONS’ 
SUTTONS’ 
SUTTONS’ 
SUTTONS’ 
SUTTONS’ 
SUTTONS’ 
SUTTONS’ 
SUTTONS’I 


SUTTONS’ 

COMPLETE 

COLLECTIONS 

Flower" Seeds, 

Arranged to produce a beau¬ 
tiful and continuoua display 
during the summer and au¬ 
tumn. 

Free by post or rail. 

No.1 Collection, 63s. 

No. 2 „ 42s. 

No. 3 „ 31s. 6d. 
No. 4 „ 21s. 

No. 5 „ 15s. 

No. 6 „ 10s. 6d. 

Particulars on Application. 


FLOWER 

FLOWER 

FLOWER 

FLOWER 

FLOWER 

FLOWER 

FLOWER 

FLOWER 

FLOWER 

FLOWER 

FLOWER 

FLOWER 

FLOWER 


SEEDS 

SEEDS 

SEEDS 

SEEDS 

SEEDS 

SEEDS 

SEEDS 

SEEDS 

SEEDS 

SEEDS 

SEEDS 

SEEDS 

SEEDS 


SUTTONS’ 

GREAT WESTERN 
COLLECTIONS 

OP SHOWY 

Flower Seeds, 

Consisting of the varie¬ 
ties grown at our Seed 
Farm, whioh have been 
greatly admired for many 
years past by passengers on 
the Great Western Railway, j 

50 vars., 10s. 6d. 
36 „ 7s. 6d. 

24 „ 5s. 

12 „ 2s. 6d. 

Post Free. 


POST 

POST 

POST 

POST 

POST 

POST 

POST 

POST 

POST 

POST 

POST 

POST 

POST 


FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 


From Mr. E. LODGE, Gardener to the Countess Ossalinsky, Muagrave Hall. 

“ The Flower Seeds have been a great success. The Stocks and Asters have been one mass of bloom; the largest 
and best I have ever seen.” 


The Queen’s Seedsmen, QTT I P l I i niU > &T fifflUQ 

HEADING, BERKS OUllUJM CZ oUND> HEADING, BERKS 


SPECIAL OFFER AT REDUCED PRICES. 
SEBD POTATOES I SEED POTATOES!! 

Unusually Cheap and Good. 

F GEE begs to offer fine samples of the under- 
• mentioned varieties of Seed Potatoes, whioh are o t 
superior Bedfordshire growth,and can bo highly recommended 
to all who require a change of Seed, as follows, for Cash with 
ordersper pk. bshl. cwt. ton. 

s. d. s. d. s. d. £ 

Early Ashleaf Kidney, improved stock 1 6 6 0 8 0 7 

Early Golden Shaw, the earliest and best 

round variety in cultivation 1 3 4 0 7 0 6 

New Beauty of Hebron (True), very fine 1 6 5 0 9 0 8 

Schoolmaster, Turner's (True), very fine, 

much recommended.16 60 90 8 

Covent Garden Perfection (True), fine 

quality, highly spoken of ..16 50 90 8 

Cannington Kidney, fine new, beautiful 

quality .16 60 90 8 

New Reading Abbey (True), line quality, 
white flesh, and tawny skin, very 
beautiful eating,highly recommended 1 6 5 0 9 0 8 

New Reading Hero(True),a cross between 
Victoria and Magnum Bonum, ex¬ 
ceedingly productive, very disease- 
resisting, and of tho finest quality, 

highly recommended. 3 0 10 0 18 0 0 

Myatt s Prolific Kidney, Early Rose, Por¬ 
ter's Excelsior, Feun's Model, Pater¬ 
son's Victoria and Snowflake, Fine 
Washington Kidney, and Rimbault's 

Seedling.13 40 70 C 

Magnum Bonum (True), selected seed size 
or otherwise. This stock grew lost sea¬ 
son 14 tons per acre of the finest 
quality, it is disease proof .. ..1 3 3 6 6 0 9 

Trophy, Fine New Selected, this Potato 
has grown splendid tubers the past 
season, weighing the extraordinary 
weight of 2} lbs. each, and they are 
handsome quality, stock limited .. 3 6 10 0 0 0 0 

Scotch Champion, True, very fine table 

quality, beautiful eating .. ..0 9 3 6 4 0 3 

Many other varieties, see Catalogues ; also genuine Bedford¬ 
shire grown Seeds, Plants, and Roots of all kinds, of best 
quality, cheap and good. 

New Bogs charged; pecks 2d., half-bushel 3d., bushel 4d., two- 
bushel 54. three-bushel 8acks 6d., new four-bushel Sacks 
Is. each extra to above prices. 

Tost Office Orders and Cheques payable to FRED. GEE, 
See d and Plant Grower, Ac., Biggleswade, Bedfordshire. 

fJEWCOLEUS.-J.WALLACE,F.R.H.S.,has 

Av tho largest and best stock of new Coleus in the world. 
Well-rooted plants, 2s. per doz. Trade supplied by the 100 or 
loot). Auriculas, the finest varieties, os shown at the Royal 
Horticultural Gardens; Seedlings, 4s. per doz. Wallace’s 
1'i'izo Fuchsias, 400 varieties, good rooted plants, 2s. per doz. 
All i>ost free. Cash with order.—Rose Nursery, Abbots Lang¬ 
ley. Herts. 

UEAUTIFUL FLOWERS.—Specialities unsur- 

J-z parsed for quality. The cheapest flower seeds ever offeretl , 
100 varieties in penny packets. 12 packets choice varieties, ; 
post tree, Is. Id.; 24 do., 2s.—J. E. QUICKCS Seed Storcr., ' 
1U2, Hu h Street, Barnstaple, North Devon. 


TWELVE BEAUTIFUL 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Collection of Hardy Annuals. 

12 Packets, Post Free, Is. 

We have great pleasure in offering this most unique collec¬ 
tion. Each packet contain a liberal quantity of seed. On 
one side of the packet is a superior ohromo-lithograph of the 
flower, and on the other side useful, concise notes on culture, 
height, colour, time of flowering, etc. Not to be classed with 
the numerous so-called “cheap collections. We are pleased 
to find that this collection gives great satisfaction, as the 
following will show: “Please send a ‘collection’ to each 
address on the back of this. They ore the best thing I have 
seen yet. I have received my lot, with which I am well 
pleased.”—Yours, etc., J. R., Rhymney, Mon. 

As this is quite a new idea, and as the collection is so 
oheap, we expect a large demand ; so, to seeurd a collection, 
please apply at once, enclosing Postal Order for Is. 

BYDEB & SON, Sale, MANCHESTER 

Amateurs! Amateurs 11 


and best white known, 12 for os.; Iris alba rnagna. 12 for 10s.; 
white Phlox, 12 for 5s.; Carnations and Picotees, hardy sorts, 
25 for 9s.; Polyanthuses, 2 for 3s.; Auriculas, 12 for 4s. ; 
Phloxes, various, 25 for 6s.; Pinks, various, 25 for 6s. The 
13 dozen most popular plants, £2 10s.—W. WEALE, Taplow, 


(JORDON'S NEW VICTORIA POTATO.- 

VJ This Potato was awarded the Special Prize of the High¬ 
land and Agricultural Society's Silver Medal at the Northern 
Counties Show at Inverness, in Docember, 1881, and also the 
First Prize in the Regent Class. It Boinewhat resembles the 
Paterson's Victoria, being of good shape, moderate size, and 
a heavy cropper, and has hitherto almost entirely resisted 
disease or blight. It is of excellent cooking quality, boiling 
white and mealy, with little waste; is a good keeper, and 
may be freely cut into sets. Sample cwt. bag sent on receipt 
of Postal Order for 7 b. 64, payable to R. STEUART, Dun- 
dale Far m, Gravesend. Price per ton o n applica tion._ 

(JOOD AND CHEAP.—Sixty greenhouse or 
v-T window plants, 10s.; half, 5s. 4cL Best varieties from 
cool houses, named, viz., Achimenes, Abutilonn, Aphclan- 
dra. Begonias, Canna, Coleus, Crassula, Eniphyllum, Fuch¬ 
sias, Zonales, do. double Ivy, Gloxinia, Habrothamnus, He¬ 
liotropes, Lontanas, Plumbago, Vallota, k c. Forty cuttings 
of the above, mixed, 2s. 64; named, 3s. 44; twelve best pot 
Zouala, 2s. 64; twelve new do., 3s. 4d .; bedding Geraniums, 
autumn-struck, 2s. doz. ; Calceolarias, Is. 6<L doz.; best Fuch¬ 
sias, Abutilons, Coleus, Lantanas, 2s. doz., three of each last, 
2s. ; twelve window plants, 2s. 6d. ; cuttings (named) of every¬ 
thing, at Is. doz. • twenty-four Achimenes (six vars.). 2s. 
—From A. Worn, Esq., Rath milieu.—"I am quite delighted 
with your plants ; they are by far the hest value in the mar- 
ket." All free,—J. L. BRYAN. Yonrhal. Trclnnd. _ 

WELSH WONDER, OiMOis. — valuable 

< * original strain, peculiarly adapted to heavy soils, hardy, 
fine cropiier, very symmetrical; some specimens 1881 growth 
measuring 12 in. round. 2s. per oz., Is. 2d. iter half-oz.—To 
be had only from JOHN HEADSTONE, Albion House, 

1 Llanelly, Carmarthenshire. _ 


puckirnrhamshire. 


It&A 1 aUtetraced, xaardy Perehmals. 1882. 

I HAVE pleasure in announcing that this 

Catalogue is ready, and may be obtained gratis and post 


Piatycodon grandiflorum pumilum, Delphinium cardinals, 
Clematis coccineo, Hesperaloe yucctefolium, Erigeron auran- 
tiocus, Mertensia sibirica alba, and numerous others ; iu ad¬ 
dition to which are selections of alpine Phloxes, Iris Kicmp- 
feri. Cyclamens, Yuccas, single Roses. Asters, tingle Sun¬ 
flowers. Lilies in pots, hardy Orchids, Bamboos and Grasses, 
and many other groups of hardy plants.—THOMAS 8. 
WARE, Halo Farm Nurseries, Tottenham. London. _ 

Hair-standard H.P. Roses. 

P CHOICE KINDS, stems about 2 feet. 24s. 

per dozen; dwarfs, 12s. Cash with order. Package free. 
GEORGE BUNYARD k CO , Tho Old Nurseries, Maidstone. 

WELLS’ IMPROVED CUCUMBER, across 

r f between Telegraph and Bluegown ; length 18 in., a very 
strong grower and abundant crom>er. the best Market Cucum¬ 
ber grown, which the scores of testimonials received from 
those who grew it last year give good proof; per pkt.. Is. and 
2s. fid. Strong plants can also be had Is. each, 3 for 3s. 64 
6 for 4s.; special price for large quantities. Post free, from 
W. WELLS, Earlswood Nurseries, Redhill, Surrey. 


i POTATOES.—Price list, seed or table : Hyatt's 
-L Ashleaf, 7s. cwt.; Paterson's Victoria, 6s. cwt. ; Magnum 
Bonum, 6s. cwt ; Bresee's Prolific, 5s. cwt; Early Rose, 5s. 
cwt; Scotch Champion, 5s. cwt. Delivered in free bags on 
rail. Cash with order.—CHARLES PRIDEAUX. Potato 
Grower and Importer, Motcombe, Shaftesbury, Dorset. 

■VTOW READY, SHOW FUCHSIAS, to muiie, 

-Li in 12 varieties. Is. 6d.; Coleus, in 12 choice varieties, 
Is. 6d.; my superb Petunia sewL Is. per packet.—All free and 
safe by post for cash with order.—HENRY 8UKMAN, 
Florist, Witney, Oxon. 

POLLISSON’S UNIQUE.-Nice plants of this 

J-w charming Geranium, 64 each ; Tradescantia multicolor, 
5 for 1 b. ; assorted Coleus, Is. 6d. doz.; fine old Crimson 
Clove, 4 for Is., 2s. 64 doz.; poet free.—J. FRANSHAM, 48, 
Burchell Road, Peck ham, _ 

(JERANIOMS. — Autumn - struck Vesuvius, 
VX Lucius, Bonfire, Triomphe do Stella. Mrs. Augustus 
Miles, 8s. per 100; 5 doz. Geraniums of 10 sorts for green¬ 
house ; 1 doz. Heliotrope, dark; 1 doz. Fuchsias, 12 sorts 
named ; 1 doz. Lobelia. The 8 doz. plants, carriage paid, for 
12s.; cash with order. P.O.O. made payable at Meashaiu.— 
T. BETTE RIDGE, Measham Hall, Atherstone. 

Rflfl KINDS of FRUIT TREES from the 

'■/V/U "Garden of England.” 

GEORGE BUNYARD it CO. 
offer the above in large or small quantities in the best garden 
and market kinds. Descriptive Catalogue 2 stamps. 

THE OLD NURSERIES. MAIDSTONE. 
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OUTDO OR P LANTS. 

GROWING tobacco for fumigating. 

A good leaf for fnmigating purposes may be 
grown in England by good culture. The quali- 
ties to be sought for in cultivation, are body of 
leaf and strength or large percentage of nico¬ 
tine. As to the choice of seed, there are many 
rarieties nearly equally good; it is not desirable, 
however, to cultivate the very broad-leaved kind 
{Nicotian* grandiflora), as the leaves generally get 
tom by the wind. 

Sowing.—Sow the seed in gentle heat about 
March 15, in shallow boxes or pans, covering 
over with a piece of glass. When large enough, 
prick out the plants singly into small pots, and 
shift aa required, then harden off before plant¬ 
ing oat into the open ground. A position sloping 
to the south should, if possible, be chosen for the 
Tobaooo bed. 

8oil and planting.—The best soil is a 
rich sandy loam, and there is no better manure 
than wood ashes. Plant in rows from June 1 to 
June 20, accordingto locality. The rows should be 
ft. apart, and ran north and south, and 
the plants in the rows should be 3 ft. spart. 
For small-leaved Tobacco, such as Havannah, 
these intervals may be less. The ground 
must be kept mellow and free from weeds, and 
as soon as the plants hsve grown tall enough they 
should be earthed up by drawing a little mound 
of fine earth round each plant. 

Topping the plants.— As soon as the 
Sower begins to show itself clear from the leaves, 
the plants must be topped, thst is, the flower 
most be broken off together with a few of the 
smaller top leaves. Plants are not topped at any 
particular height, but from ten to fifteen leaves 
are left on the plant after topping. If the season 
is late, top low, otherwise the plants will not 
ripen all their leaves. Leave one plant untopped 
for seed ; the seed of a single head of Tobaooo 
would supply plants enough for several acres of 
ground. When the seed-pods oolour black, the 
seed is ripe; then cut off the head and hang it up 
in a dry plaoe. Tobacco seed keeps good for several 
years. Alter topping, shoots will begin to grow 
from the axil of each leaf upon the main stem. 
These shoots must all be removed at intervals 
when large enough to be broken off. 

Harvesting—Tobacco should be fit to cut 
about September 20. In order to know if the 
Tobacco is ripe, double the point of the leaf up¬ 
wards between the fingers and thumb ; if limp, 
it is not fit to be out, but if the under side of 
tbe leaf cracks sharp when doubled it is ripe. 
Cut the crop on a fine day after the dew is off 
the leaf. In catting take a strong knife, grasp 
the stalk with the left hand, bend it well to the 
left, and strike the stem with the knife just 
above the surface of the soil; let the stalk drop 
over without doubling up the leaves, and let it 
lie on the ground for a few hours to flag in order 
that the leaves may bear being handled without 
becoming torn. 

Drying.—The Tobaooo must now be hung 
in some light and airy place to dry. For this 
purpose it is sometimes staked on 4-ft. rods, 
about eight or nine plants to a rod. The rods, 
which are about 1 in. in diameter, are shaved to 
a point at one end in order to pierce the Tobacco 
stalks, and are pushed through the stalks about 
4 in. from their bases. The ends of the rods 
are then laid resting on horizontal bars, the 
Tobaceo stalks hanging down between the bars. 
Sometimes the Tobacco stalks are split to within 
a few inches of the bottom before being cut 
down, and the split stems are laid on the rods, 
half of the plant hanging on one side and half 
on the other side of the rod. Sometimes the 
plants are hung on the rods by 6-in. pegs driven 
obliquely with a mallet into the stalk about 4 in. 
from its base, and sometimes the leaves are taken 
off the plants singly as soon as ripe and strung 
on twine with a strong needle. By this last- 
samed method the leaf dries more rapidly, but 
it loses somewhat in strength, as the leaf, when 
left to dry on the stem, continues to gain in 
siaotine. 
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Preparing for use.— When the leaf-stalks 
as well as the leaf are quite dry and brittle, 
whioh may be about December or January, the 

{ ilants are in a fit state to be stripped of their 
eaves. Wait for damp weather, then allow the 
Tobacco to damp and become limp again. Then 
take down the stalks and pick off the leaves, 
lay them down straight in a box, pack as tightly 
as possible, and when finished lay a board and 
weights on the top. All that remains to be done 
is to see that the Tobacco does not over-heat. 
If it heats, unpack and repack again. In a few 
weeks all danger of heating will be passed. The 
Tobaooo may then finally be repacked and laid 
by till wanted. Ombre. 


OUTDOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Preparation of the ground.— Having 
selected the spot upon which it is intended to 
grow the plants, the ground should be well dug 
over to the depth of at least 16 in. in order to 
enable the roots to get well down, and thereby 
avoid drought. Give a good dressing of manure, 
not too rotten, working it well in when digging, 
and then tread the whole firmly to avoid sinking 
after the plants are put out. Mark out the 
ground in double rows, leaving between the rows 
a space of at least 2 ft., to afford a free passage 
between them. This will facilitate the operations 
of tying and disbudding, Ac., and will enable the 
grower the more readily to secure earwigs and 
slugs, both of which are very fond of Chrysan¬ 
themums, and must be kept in oheck by con¬ 
stant watching and trapping. Draw out the soil 
in the double rows to about 6 in. in depth. 

Planting and watering.— After a good 
watering and the settling down; proceed to plant 
about 12 in. or 18 in. apart, the latter being pre¬ 
ferable, taking care to have the dwarfest in front 
and the tallest at the hack. Where the plants 
have to be purchased, the relative heights of the 
different varieties may be obtained from the 
dealer. A good stoat stake should be attached 
to each plant, whioh must be allowed to grow 
without check, with the exception of Pomponea, 
which may be stopped onee or twioe during the 
summer. Water them frequently both night and 
morning with a watering-pot, fairly washing 
them from head to foot, and after August fre¬ 
quent doses of liquid manure may be given with 
advantage; they should be disbudded in the 
usual manner, and after that has been done the 
use of dear water must be discontinued, and 
liquid manure given at every watering ; in fact, 
at this stage little water need be given, the rains 
that usually fall in autumn affording sufficient 
moisture, and as the roots will be rising to the 
surface of the ground, a top-dressing consisting 
of equal parts loam and manure should be given 
to the depth of 6 in., thus bringing the beds 
level with the path. About the first week in 
October a few small sticks msy be plaoed be¬ 
tween the supports, to whioh the blooms msy be 
tied down to a level, or rather sloping from the 
back to the front, covering the whole with oalico 
or oanvas, and allowing it to drop 1 ft. or 2 ft. 
below the blooms at front and baok, in order to 
keep them in good condition. If these instruc¬ 
tions be carried out, a fine display will be the 
result. 

Varieties. —The following are a fewjof the 
very best for outdoor planting, viz.-Zar^e- 
Jlowered: Aimde Ferri&re, Antonelli, Auguste 
Mie, Aureum multifiorum, Belladonna, Beverley, 
Cherub, Christine, Countess of Granville, Dr. 
Sharp, Duchess of Roxburgh, Eve, Fanst, 
Fingal, General Slade, Golden Beverley, Golden 
Christine, Guernsey Nugget, Hermione, Julie 
Lagrav6re, Lady Slade, Mr. Evans or Oliver 
Cromwell, Mr. George Glenny, Mrs. George 
Randle, Mrs. Sharpe, Orange Annie Salter, 
Pink Christine, Prince of Wales, Progne, Pro¬ 
metheus, Sparkler, Venus, and White Yenns. 
Anemone-flowered: Fleur de Marie, Gluck, 
King of Anemones, Mr. Cole, Prince of Ane¬ 
mones, Princess Louise, Antonins, Astarte, 
Madame Montels, Miss Nightingale, Mr. Aatie, 
Perle, Regulua, and Stella. Pompone; Annie 
Forsyth, Bob, Cedo Nulli (lilac, golden and 
white), Dipellon, Fanny, FJambean, H6l£ne, 


La Vogue, Liilipntienne, Louisa, Madlle. 
Marthe, Mrs. Dix, St. Miohael, and Souvenir 
de Jersey. I have omitted all mention of tbs 
Japanese varieties, as they are unsuited for out¬ 
door purposes. The names, too, of many of the 
finest and largest exhibition sorts are absent 
from the list because they do not grow well 
when treated in the manner described; plant¬ 
ing them would therefore be simply a waste 
of time and expense, and end in disappoint¬ 
ment. F. T. D. 

—.. . . . . - ■ t 

Fuchsias for bedding.— Fuchsias are 
muoh superior to three-fourths of the tender 
plants that are usually bedded out in summer, 
and they have only failed to become popular 
through their -not producing an even surface 
of colour that tells at some distance off, an in¬ 
dispensable condition with many in their choioe 
of any plant for this purpose; but, as better 
taste prevails in these matters, no doubt the 
merits of the Fuchsia will be more appreciated. 
Bat where Fuchsias are to be thus grown, let 
me plead for better treatment than covering 
the surface of the ground occupied by their roots 
with Ivy, Periwinkle, or anything of a similar 
character. Ivy quickly impoverishes the soil to 
which its roots have access; it very soon 
weakens and destroys snoh plants as the com¬ 
mon white and Tnrk’s-cap Lilies, herbaceous 
Peonies, Michaelmas Daisies, and Phloxes, all 
of whioh I have tried in an Ivy-covered bed, 
but, despite all the assistance that could be given 
them without cutting away the Ivy, they very 
soon perished, and the latter two, at all events, 
of the above-named plants, are so well able to 
hold their own against most others as to get 
considerably above their share of whatever food 
is within their reach. Some years ago I had a 
good-sized bed in a light, open position planted 
with Fnohsias of different colours, dark and 
light. The plants stood 1 yard apart, and be¬ 
tween them in the inner portion of the bed were 
olnmpe of Lilinm bulbifernm and L. eandidum, 
and a few plants of the white and pink varieties 
of Anemone japonica, which required nothing 
more than some of the lower branches of the 
Fnohsias towards the end of summer being out 
away to keep them from encroaching too far 
upon the surroundings. This was easily managed 
without showing at all that any cutting had 
been necessary. Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, 
and Snowdrops occupied the outer edges of 
the bed, making a display in spring, and dying 
down before the Fnohsias had pushed their 
branches in a way to interfere with them. All 
that was requisite was to cut down the Fuch¬ 
sias as soon as the frost destroyed their tops, 
and pat abont 8 in. or 9 in. of coal ashes over 
their crowns for the winter. This covering was 
removed in'spring, a moderate quantity of 
manure slightly forked in, and .he surface kept 
dear from weeds nntil the branc es of the plants 
almost covered the ground. I hus managed, I 
never had a bed that gave so little trouble in 
proportion to its size, or that was altogether 
more satisfactory. The quantity of flowers 
which it famished for cutting without their 
being missed was worth considering where out 
flowers were largely in demand.—T. 

Alpine Auriculae.— These are charming 
border plants, and suitable for the rook garden. 
They do well in the open ground if it has a 
moist bottom and some shade. As it is not diffi¬ 
cult to obtain a good strain of alpine Auriculas 
from seed, these only should be grown as border 
flowers, and the more beantifnl they are the 
more effective are they in the border. Plant in 
good soil, and top-dress onoe or twice during 
the summer. Divide the clumps once in three or 
four years, and at every time of replanting give 
them some good, rich, fresh soil to grow m. 

7038.—Annuals for bouquets. —There 
are, doubtless, many fine annuals suitable for 
the purpose named with which I am unacquainted, 
bat I have found the following remarkably good: 
Viscaria cardinal is (true variety), Leptosiphon 
densiflor ns albus, Cyanus minor, branching 
Larkspnts, Acroclinium rosenm, Coreopsis 
(varieties), Lapinas (varieties), Sweet Peas; Mig¬ 
nonette and Matthiola bicomis for scent. These 
u n y i n □ i Trom 
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will all be fonnd choice and extremely satis¬ 
factory ; if ordinary attention bebestowed upon 
them in the way of preventing overcrowd ing,&c. 
I believe that thick sowing has been the principal 
means of bringing hardy annuals into disrepute. 
When this is done and no thinning practised 
afterwards, they have no chance whatever of 
asserting their true character, and the result 
must necessarily be disappointment. Acroclinium 
roseum is generally classed among half-hardy 
annuals, but it suoceeds perfectly with me in the 
north of England when sown with the rest 
about April.—W. E. Cowan, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

7069.— Plants to bloom in August.— 
Balsams need not be sown before the middle of 
May, though a great deal depends upon how 
they are grown and the size it is desired to 
bring them to. If they are to dower in 8-in. or 
9-in. pots, early in May would perhaps be best, 
but if only in 5-in. pots the end of May, or even 
in June, would do. I have had Balsams in flower 
in six weeks from sowing. The plants must 
always be kept quite close to the glass, have 
plenty of air, and be frequently syringed. Give 
plenty of manure water when the pots are filled 
with roots. Coxcombs should be sown early in 
April. They need more artificial heat and less 
air while growing than Balsams. Asters must be 
sown early, say the middle of March, or not 
later than the end of thtt month, to flower at the 
time specified, as they need a long season of 
growth to produce fine flowers. Sow in a warm 
frame, or in pans in a greenhouse, prick off into 
rich soil in cold frames, and keep them growing 
rapidly. When about 3 in. high and strong, 
plant out into beds of deeply trenched and well- 
manured soil. Do this in showery or dull weather. 
Muloh with short manure or very rich soil when 
they show flower, and give plenty of water and 
liquid manure during dry weather.—B. C. R. 

Gold and purple Toad-flax.— We often 
cultivate exotic Linarias, by no means so pretty 
as the common Toad-flax, which, of course, it 
would be useless to grow in places where it 
abounds. Where it is an unoommon plant or ab¬ 
sent it is worthy of garden culture or naturali- 



The gold and purple Toad -flax (Llnarfa reticulata 
aureo-purpure*). 

sation. Among the many Toad-flaxes and Snap¬ 
dragons that have been brought to our gardens 
from time to time, but of which few have taken 
a permanent place therein, one of the best is 
Linaria reticulata aureo-purpurea. This is one 
of the gayest coloured of flowers, the peculiar con¬ 
trast of gold and rich purple-brown m its flowers 
making it quite distinct and very bright. It 
would probably be worth growing in pots, so as 
to secure good specimens. By raising it in 
autumn ana growing it slowly through the win¬ 
ter, it would bear a strong bloom in spring. 


Plea for the birds.— Will “N.T.” (p. 608) 
explain how the destruction of Crocuses (es¬ 
pecially yellow ones) is at once stopped by strain¬ 
ing a few threads above the flowers if it is the 
work of beetles ? While I lived in the country I 
never knew mischief in the garden done by spar- 



fested with house sparrows, I cannot save Cro¬ 
cuses, Primroses, Polyanthus or Hepaticas from 
destruction even the tender green leaves are 
chopped and eaten up if threads are not stretched 
across. The same with he flower buds of Goose¬ 
berries and Currants. I have watched their 
habits as “ N. T.” proposes, and have seen them 
sitting on the Carnation plants eating out the 
points of every yonng shoot. It is not from want 
of food, as I keep poultry, and there is always 
food lying abont for them, and in severe weather 
I strew food for the blackbirds, the greater por¬ 
tion of which is devoured by the bold, impudent 
town sparrows, which are very discouraging to 
A Lover of Flowers. 

Keeping walks olean.— No garden can 
be considered in proper condition unless its 
walks are, at all seasons of the year, free from 
weeds and littery matter of all kinds, at the 
same time, smooth, solid, and as dry as possi¬ 
ble, walks with a loose or shifting surface being 
exceedingly uncomfortable to walk upon. A 
correspondent states that his walks are infested 
with weeds, and wants to know how he can 
best eradicate them. The best way, perhaps, 
would be to have them pulled up by the roots, 
and then turn the gravel, adding a coating of 
fresh material, then rake smooth and level, but 
keep the central part slightly elevated, and roll 
well down with a heavy iron roller. By careful 
hand-picking walks may be kept free from 
weeds at all seasons. But during wet and damp 
autumnal months it is quite impossible to pre¬ 
vent the surface becoming more or less dis¬ 
coloured by the development of minute species 
of Moss. With some kinds of gravel this is more 
likely to happen than with others ; but it never¬ 
theless often occurs in the case of the very best 
kinds, viz., that which contains a portion of 
loam or chalk, and which has a consequent ten¬ 
dency to bind or become solid. Where such 
walks are more or less near shrubs and trees, 
especially where they pass under branches of 
the latter, this tendency to become green during 
damp weather will be increased. It is, however, 
seldom desirable to break up, or turn the gravel 
of such walks more than once during the sea¬ 
son, and the most suitable time to do this is in 
spring. When that has been done, select the 
earliest occurrence of dry, settled weather during 
the month of April, or of May, to give a thorough 
dressing of dry salt; the longer this lies upon the 
surface before it becomes melted by rainfall, 
and the more intense the sunshine during the 
time it so lies, the more effectual will be the 
application. Walks treated in this manner will 
not only be free from weeds and worm-casts 
during the remainder of the season, but their 
surface will retain a bright, clear, and cheerful 
appearance, and their solidity or firmness will 
be materially increased. Salt is sometimes ap¬ 
plied to gravel walks and roads in a liquid state, 
or in the form of strong brine used quite hot, or 
as near the boiling point as possible. This is 
said to be very effectual in preventing the growth 
of weeds. Sundry other solutions are also re¬ 
commended for the purpose, but I know of no¬ 
thing more effectual than a liberal dressing of 
dry salt, sufficient to whiten the entire surface 
of the gravel. A slight sprinkling is of little use, 
and may even increase rather than diminish the 
evil which it is intended to cure. In applying 
such a dressing as has just been recommended, 
it is, of course, necessary to exercise caution, in I 
order to prevent the salt coming in contact with i 
the Grass, Box, or other plants, which may 
form an edging to the road or walk operated on. 
—P. G. 


House and Window Gardening. 

WINDOW DECORATION. 

7045.—There are several ways of going to 
work to accomplish what “ Primus ” desires to 
do. Evergreen plants, either in pots or planted 
in the boxes, may certainly be employed, but 
these are much more suitable for winter than 
summer decoration ; and, unless very carefully 
looked after, these do not long remain in healtn 
when confined to small pots or boxes, especially 
in the summer season. The most suitable shrubs 
for this purpose however, are plain-leaved and 
variegated Euonymus ; small Aucubas, plain and 
variegated Thujas, Rhododendrons, &c. These 
are better purchased from a nursery, as they can¬ 
not be grown well in pots, but are lifted from 
the open ground, and potted at once. 


Annuals may also be employed, growing them 
either in pots, or sowing the seeds in soil in the 
boxes. This method would be much less ex¬ 
pensive than any other; but to grow annuals 
well within the confined limits of a pot, or 
window box is rather a difficult matter to those 
who have not had much experience ; and in any 
case necessitates a great deal of trouble. 

The best way to manage them so as to ensure 
a fine show which will last for a considerable 
time is to have a cool frame or two in some 
warm, sunny corner of the garden, and raise 
and grow the annuals in these (in 5-in. or 6-in. 
pots), and by successional sowings manage to I 
nave always a succession to take the place of 
those whose beauty is over. The chief points in 
growing annuals in pots with success are, a 
very rich and sweet soil—loam, leaf-soil, and 
rotten manure being the chief ingredients— 
abundance of light and air while the plants are 
growing, keeping them also quite close to the 
glass, and, lastly, great attention to watering. 
They must never flag, and yet the soil must 
never get in the least sodden or sour. Never¬ 
theless, there are many kinds of annuals that 
will give a good result sown directly in the 
boxes. The most suitable would be Tropceolums 
(or Nasturtiums) of the Tom Thumb class, Ger¬ 
man or Ten-week Stocks (though these would 
be better raised in a frame and transplanted), 
Mignonette, and Clintonia. 

In the way of climbers, which give a very 
pretty effect trained on strings up each side of 
the window, major Convolvulus, Canary Creeper, 
and Sweet Peas are desirable, and may be either 
sown at the ends of the boxes in April (the Peas 
earlier), or started in pots indoors and planted 
out; but be sure not to have those crowded— 
six Sweet Peas, two or three Convolvulus, or 
one plant of the Canary Creeper at each end i8 quite 
sufficient. 

There are many exceedingly showy and use¬ 
ful half-hardy annuals which will make a grand 
display if sown in pots or small boxes in a frame, 
or with care they will do well inside a light, 
warm window, and planted out in the boxes 
when strong enough—say in May. These in¬ 
clude BxlsamB, Stocks, Asters, Browallia elata, 
and others to be found in catalogues, as well as 
Petunias, Lobelias, and even Verbenas. For all 
these a rich, thoroughly sweet soil and good 
drainage are essential. 

All these things entail a good deal of trouble ; 
in fact, withsut constant care they soon go 
wrong. Without doubt those plants that require 
the least looking after are the usual run of 
bedding plants—Geraniums, Fuchsias, Cal¬ 
ceolarias, &o. ; and after all nothing gives such 
a brilliant and continuous display, and needa 
so little care. Of course it is almost needless to 
say that Geraniums, &c., are better purchased 
as small plants—preferably in pots—as it la 
now too late to strike cuttings of these to make 
good, free-flowering plants this season. 

If there is a greenhouse, I consider it ia de¬ 
cidedly preferable to grow all such plants in 
pots, ana plunge these in Cocoa-nut fibre in the 
ooxes. By this method if a plant goes out of 
bloom or becomes at all unhealthy, it can at 
once be replaced by a fresh one, so that the 
display may always be kept up and no blanks 
occur. Again, the boxes last very much longer 
than when filled with soil. But if there is no 
greenhouse accommodation it is perhaps better, 
unless you do not object to purchasing a few 
fresh plants occasionally, to fill the boxes with 
rich soil and plant permanently, pressing the 
roots firmly into the soil. The watering must 
be very carefully attended to, as plenty must 
be given, yet if the soil once gets sodden, the 
plants will probably be spoiled for the season. 
If in pots, a dose of manure or guano water, 
not too Btrong, should be given twice a week ; 
this with care in picking off all dead blooms, 
seed vessels, &c., will greatly assist the vigour 
of the plants and the prolongation of the bloom. 

We know of nothing more effective in the way 
of climbing plants than three or four Thunber- 
gias in a 5-in. pot at each end of the box ; these 
should be trained up a few strings. They do not 
grow at ail rampant—the chief fault of so many 
climbers—never exceeding 4 ft. or 5 ft. in 
height, and are nearly always covered with their 
pretty, simple flowers. Other good subjects are 
Maurandya Barclayana, Lophospermum scan- 
dens, and Ipomaeas of various kinds. As before 
mentioned, Sweet Peas are capital things, 
especially on: a somewhat shady aspeot where 
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they will not get scorched up, but they do not 
succeed in small pots. 

One more hint. Of all the kinds of Geraniums 
we hare tried for window boxes, nothing ap- 
proaches (Enone in our experience. It is large 
tod showy in flower, brilliant in oolour, dwarf 
in habit, and always full of flower—in fact, 
nearly perfection. B. C. R. 


American Water Weed (Anaeharis 
Alsmaatrum).—Many inquiries having lately 
been made respecting this plant, we produce a 
woodcut of it, which will doubtless aid our readers 
in the discovery of the true plant. When or how 
this Water Weed, sometimes called the Water 
Thyme, was introduced into this country appears 
to be uncertain. It is now very abundant and 
troublesome in many of our canals and rivers, 
and is a great pest to salmon fishers, as large 
masses of the plant are constantly getting en¬ 
tangled in their nets. It is very brittle, and the 
smallest piece, if it has a whorl of leaves, is 
capable of sending down roots to the soft mud 
wherever it happens to rest; and as it sends 
out horizontal shoots that rise and spread 
every 5 in. or 6 in. along the bottoms of lakes 
and streams, it multiplies with extraordinary 
rapidity, which is rather increased than dimi¬ 
nished by the ordinary method of trying to 
destroy the plant by breaking up its masses. It 
is, however, greedily eaten by swans and other 
water-fowl, which serve to keep it in check in 
ornamental waters. It is one of the best plants 
for indoor aquaria that we possess. 


INDOOR PLANT& 


CULTURE OF CAMELLIAS. 


There are few plants that enjoy such uni¬ 
versal popularity as the Camellia. Its glossy, 
deep green foliage renders it always attrac¬ 
tive, and the suitability of its flowers for 
bouquets and decoration generally is too well 
known to need description. In spite of this 
well-merited popularity, however, we often 
find the Camellia indifferently cultivated. It is 
to a greater extent than any other greenhouse 
plant a source of wonder and perplexity to 
amateurs, who are often at their wit's end to 
understand why buds drop instead of expanding, 
or why the foliage will not assume a healthy 
hue, and no satisfactory growth is made. Many 
of the failures which take place are due to the 
fact that the true nature of the Camellia is but 
imperfectly understood by the grower. In its 
native land the winter is cold, the spring dry, 
and the growing season warm and moist. What 
we have to do, therefore, is to imitate these 
natural conditions as nearly as possible ; we 
have, in fact, to consider the glass protection 
merely as a means of correcting the greater 
variability of our English climate. Anything 
more than this, anything approaching to cod¬ 
dling or forcing, will certainly be attended with 
disastrous consequences. 


Soil.—As the Camellia is liable to remain in 
the same soil for years, it will be easily perceived 
bow highly necessary it is to ensure for it poro¬ 
sity and freedom from sourness and stagnation. 
All soils of a close tenacious nature must be re¬ 
jected, and if loam of a tough fibry nature can¬ 
not be procured, it will be better to rely upon 
a compost which, if somewhat deficient in stimu¬ 
lating properties, will preserve the roots in a 
healthy condition. Nutriment can always be 
given by means of liquid manure when the neces¬ 
sity for it is perceived, which will be daring the 
growing season, and occasionally whilst the 
lowers are expanding. This will be a safe method 
for many whose experience in soils may be some¬ 
what superficial, or who may not have had much 
experience in Camellia culture. Amateurs whose 
object it may be to grow but a few plants, and 
who naturally desire to attain excellence, should 
procure both plants and soil from a good grower. 
As quality rather than quantity is in their case 
the great desideratum, it is absolutely necessary 
to secure a soil of the very best description. The 
compost which I would recommend should consist 
of one-third loam, one-third peat, and one-third 
leaf-mould, crashed charcoal, and silver sand. In 
this mixture we have all the elements necessary to 
promote vigorous growth and to ensure lasting 
health ; and, provided the ingredients be 
periy sweetened, it may be relied op 
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in a sweet, wholesome condition. The peat, I 
may add, should be fibrous, and palled to pieces 
with the hand, sifting the dust away from it, 
and being carefnl not to employ any of a sour 
description. In planting out permanently, it is of 
equal importance to pay strict attention to the 
quality of the soil employed. A larger proportion 
of loam may be used than for potting, bnt in 
that case the utmost care mast be taken to en¬ 
sure free drainage, as, unless the Camellia can 
be copiously watered during the growing period, 
the buds will fail to attain that substance which 
is absolutely necessary for the production of per¬ 
fect flowers. 

Potting.—One point mnat be especially kept 
in view by the Camellia grower, and that is 
never to over-pot. Camellias may be kept per¬ 
haps longer in perfect health without change of 
soil than the generality of flowering plants. If 
a plant shows symptoms of ill health, it is better 
to turn it out and replace it in the same pot 
with fresh drainage, extracting as mnoh of the 


insuring proper consistency and bringing the 
soil into the state of a garden path. I have seen 
plants potted so hard, that when turned out the 
balls presented the appearance and had assumed 
the consistency of half-baked bricks. This is 
simply bad treatment, and mast by no means be 
indulged in in the present instanoe. March may 
be considered the best period to repot, when 
the plants most be placed where they can be 
shaded from the son, and can be attended to 
in the way of syringing, for the Camellia de¬ 
lights in moisture, both atmospheric and at the 
root, when making its growth. 

Temperature, &o. — Abundance of air 
must be given, as undue confinement will both 
cause weakly growth and enfeeble the whole 
plant. A moist and warm, bnt not a close atmo¬ 
sphere is that in which the Camellia will thrive 
daring the growing period. When growth is 
completed the plants may be placed in the 
open air, a situation in which they catch the 
morning son and are sheltered from that of mid- 



American Water Weed (Anaeharis Alainastrum). 


old soil as will come away without injury to the 
roots, and dusting the ball round with silver 
sand. This treatment, with occasional root 
waterings, daring the growing season will often 
re-establish old debilitated plants and induoe 
healthy growth. It is therefore impossible in 
the matter of repotting to lay down a hard and 
fast rule ; each plant must be treated according 
to its merits. If the pot be well filled with 
healthy fibres, and the general appearance of 
the plant indicate that it is in a thriving condi¬ 
tion, there need be no hesitation in transferring 
it to a larger receptacle. Should the roots, how -1 
ever, present a blackened or discoloured appear-! 
ance, and have not thoroughly permeated the 
soil, then the better way is to treat it in the 
manner above described, and defer the shifting 
until the following season. It is necessary to pot 
firmly, working the soil down evenly between 
the old ball and the pot. I do not, however, 
approve of such hard ramming of the soil as 
is frequently practised; extremes are always 
dangerous, and there is a vast difference between 


day being best adapted to them. There they 
may remain until the end of the summer, to be 
housed before the advent of the heavy autumnal 
rains. It is of great importance to give free 
ventilation when the plants are first housed, 
and to see that they do not remain dry, as a 
few days’ neglect just at this time in these re¬ 
spects will do irretrievable mischief. The venti¬ 
lators should remain open night and day for 
some time, only closing them in frosty weather. 
Bad-dropping is often caused by the change ex¬ 
perienced in the removal from the open air to 
the close quarters of a glass structure. 

Purchasing plants. —In purchasing plants 
for growing on it is essential to secure them in a 
perfectly healthy condition, and it is well to 
begin with 4-in. pots. There are many thousands 
of Camellias imported annually into this coun¬ 
try from Belgium. These plants are remarkable 
for their vigorous, healthy appearance; the 
foliage is of a deep hue, and is generally of hand¬ 
some proportions. This description of plant, 
however, seems to need a great amount of care 
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to maintain it in health. It is preferable for the 
amateur to ohoose hie plants from English-grown 
stock, as, if they are not quite so large and 
handsome, they may be more depended on.— 
J. C. _ 

Propagating variegated Pelargo¬ 
niums. —Spring-struck plants of these are for 
some purposes more useful than autumn-Btruok 
ones. The best wav is to fill as many 4£-in. pots 
as may be required, allowing half a dozen cut- 
tines for each pot; use light, rich, sandy soil, 
ana press it into the pots rather firmly; on the 
top of this place £ in. in depth of silver sand, 
and either water before inserting the cuttings or 
not, according to circumstances. Plant the cut¬ 
tings round the sides of the pots, and if they be 
large and have muoh foliage, perhaps less than 
six will be sufficient for each pot; at any rate, 
do not remove more of the leaves than will al¬ 
low the cuttings to be made firm. When they 
are all in, water them with a rosed pot, and 
place them on shelves in the brightest and hot¬ 
test part of any glasshouse available, where 
they can stand in the full sunshine. Damp being 
the great enemy to this class of plants when in 
a confined atmosphere, watering must be care¬ 
fully done, and yet at the same time the soil 
must be kept in a moist condition if the cuttings 
are to root well and quickly. The cause of cut¬ 
tings of tricolor and other variegated Pelargo¬ 
niums damping off is not unfrequently due 
rather to the unequal condition the soil is in as 
regards moisture than to too much water being 
given. Too often, from a fear of wetting them 
too muoh, they are allowed to get dust-ary, the 
tissues become shrunken, and yet, perhaps, the 
leaves do not flag. Well, after a time comes the 
watering-pot, and they get a good soaking as a 
matter of course; the tissues imbibe too much 
water—become gorged, in faot—and as a natural 
consequence the cuttings fog or damp off. When 
cuttings or seedlings damp off, the cause might 
often he found in a previous period of neglect 
rather than a present superabundance of mois¬ 
ture.— H. 

Tree Carnations for winter.— Al¬ 
though these may be had in bloom the whole 
year round, the winter mouths are those for 
which special provision should nemade by strik¬ 
ing annually successional batches of pipings from 
plants that have bloomed the previous winter ; 
for young plants are more floriferous than old 
ones, and when required for purposes of decora¬ 
tion small pots are absolutely necessary. We 
usually put in two or three batches of cuttings 
in succession during March and April. They are 
prepared in the Bame way as ordinary Pink pip¬ 
ings, are inserted thickly in well-drained pans, 
and are treated the same as other cuttings. 
Under suoh ciroumstances they root rapidly, 
after which they are transferred to a warm 
house or pit, and gradually inured to more light 
and air, preparatory to being potted off into 3-in. 
pots, the strongest singly, and the weakest 
two or three in a pot. The compost which we 
find suits them best is a moderately light turfy 
loam, free from wire worm, dry oow or sheep 
manure, and sharp grit or sand. They like a 
warm frame or pit until they have become well 
rooted, when they may be gradually hardened 
off in a cold frame by drawing the lights en¬ 
tirely off on fine days, and replacing them at 
night or during heavy rains. Before the roots 
get too much matted together, say in June or 
July, we shift them into their flowering pots, 
6-in. or 7-in. pots being the size used for the 
strongest plants, and 4-in. or 5-in. ones for suo- 
oeasional plants, using a compost similar to that 
above described, but in a rougher state. Plenty 
of drainage is of the utmost importance, and a 
sprinkling of soot over the potsherds acts both 
as a manure and a check to the inroads of 
worms. A good open position during summer on 
a bed of coal ashes suits them admirably, great 
care being taken to see that they do not suffer 
from lack or excess of root moisture. They 
should not be stopped, but tied loosely to neat 
stakes as growth progresses. By the beginning < 
of September those that were potted earliest 
will be ooming into bloom, and they should be < 
introduced to a light, airy house or pit, in which 1 
a temperature of about 55° can be maintained 1 
during the winter. Here they will produce < 
blossoms in profusion. Green fly is sometimes i 
troublesome, but fumigation or dipping soon i 
dears them of it The flower pods of some varie- < 
ties are apt to burst; Audi kinds should have a i 
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neat tie put round the flower before it is fully 
expanded. As soon as the blooms of Pinks be- 
oome plentiful in spring and a stock of outtings 
of these Carnations has been secured, the old 


months.—J. G. 

Blue Hydrangeas. —It is not my inten¬ 
tion to state the general culture of Hydrangea 
hortensis, but merely to show the very simple 
and easy manner in which it may be made to 
produce perfectly blue flowers without the least 
extra trouble attending its cultivation. Various 
have been the methods tried to get Hydrangeas 
of a blue colour; some have recommended a 
strong ydlow loam, approaching to day, whioh 
in a certain measure has had the desired effect, 
but I never could, by that process, gain healthy 
plants; their foliage always looked yellow 
and Bickly. Others nave advised me to add a 
small portion of blue vitriol to the soil, at the 
same time touching the extremities of the roots 
with the liquid. Others again have said, mix a 
portion of iron filings or smith’s dust with the 
soil. This at times nas the desired effect, though 
there is no oertainty as to the results. The 
method I practise was found to answer by quite 
a casual or chance circumstanoe in the first 
instance. A few years since in planting a dump 
of American plants, two of the plants unfor¬ 
tunately failea, and to fill up their places for the 
summer I planted two Hydrangeas, and was sur¬ 
prised to see that their bloom came of ablueoolour. 
Being then ignorant of the cause, and thinking I 
had got a great novelty, I took them up again in 
the autumn, and repotted them, and judge of my 
disappointment the following season in finding 
them revert to the original oolour. It then 
struck me it must be the peat, of which the 
border was composed, that caused them to come 
blue. I then took off some outtings, and after 
they were rooted I potted part of them in the 
soil I usually used for them ; the ether part I 
potted in peat soil, adding a portion of leaf- 
mould with a view to stimulate their growth. 
In this I was unsuccessful in a certain measure, 
for the blooms were neither pink nor blue, but 
an odd mixture between the two oolours. I then 
tried them in peat alone, and to my great plea¬ 
sure the blooms were of the most pure blue. It 
is therefore in the power of every one to grow 
blue Hydrangeas with ease. I may further state 
that if just before they bloom they are potted 
in loam, leaving all the peat soil adhering to 
the roots, you will probably get a bloom very 
prettily edged with blue. Should these remarks 
induce any reader of Gardening to try the ex¬ 
periment, I shall feel great pleasure if they will 
report the result.— Charles Smith. 

*The BplphyHum.—Every florist knows 
that he cannot grow a more saleable plant than 
the Epiphyllum, and every amateur knows its 
value in nis greenhouse when properly grown, 
but there are comparatively few who grow them 
to perfection; they either graft them on the Cactus, 
or grow them on their own roots. I have some 
plants in my greenhouse now that were grafted 
up on the Cactus years ago before I knew anything 
of the process I am going to describe, and they 
look very sickly and have scarcely ever bloomed; 
whereas those I grafted upon the Pereskia (this 
being the name of the new stock), which I 
did about a year ago, are three times their 
size, looking beautiful and healthy, and are 
ooming full of those lovely blooms whioh 
are so telling in a greenhouse. The process 
necessary to success is as follows : First procure 
some stocks of the Pereskia, which can be 
bought at 10s. per doz. from many nurseries, 
put them into suitable pots, using good, rich 
loam, and a little turf soil, and grow them on 
until they are about £ in. or £ in. in circum¬ 
ference ; then trim off all the leaves and side 
shoots, and out the stock down to the length 
required, after whioh take a sharp knife and 
make a slit down the oentre of the stock to the 
depth of about 1 in., then take the cutting from 
the Epiphyllum which is to form the graft or 
scion, and after shaving off both sides to the 
length of the slit in the stock, insert it, and 
bind tightly with matting; and lastly tie a piece 
of Moss over the binding, whioh should be kept 
moist until the two have grown together. I may 
add that the Pereskia is very easy to propagate, 
even the leaves will strike. The proper time for 
working them is from March to August.—J. C. 


Winter-flowering Pelargoniums.—In, 
order to obtain an abundance of brilliantly- 
flowered Pelargoniums during the dull days of 
winter the main point is to grow the plants in 
full exposure out of doors in summer, so as to 
get the wood thoroughly ripened by the end of 
September, when they should be taken indoors, 
ana to husband the strength of the plant by 
picking off all blooms as they appear. The plants 
should be well rooted before they are taken into 
the house—in fact, pot-bound plants are better 
than newly-potted ones, as they are easily stimu¬ 
lated at. the root by manure water. We have 
had a quantity in full bloom that were employed 
for conservatory deooration last summer ; as they 
ceased flowering they were divested of all remain¬ 
ing blooms and buds, set in a sunny position out 
of doors, and kept dry at the root. They have 
produced abundance of blooms in a house kept 
at about 55°, and I find that the plants at this 
time of year retain their blossoms far longer for 
indoor decoration than in summer. If packed for 
travelling, a little liquid gum dropped in the 
oentre of each flower will keep the petals from 
shaking off—J. G. L. 


7091. — Niootiana affinls. The seed 
should be sown at once, if possible, placing it in 
a gentle heat (60° to 70°), though later on, say 
at the end of March or early in April, it wifi 
germinate on a shelf in a sunny greenhouse. The 
pots must be about half filled with drainage, 
filling up with a mixture of about two parts leaf 
soil, one part loam, and one part sand, pressing 
the soil down firmly. On the surface place 
£ in. of finely-sifted leaf-mould, mixed with 
nearly an equal part of silver sand. Make the 
surfaoe level, as the seeds are small. Lightly 
dust over the seed with the same soil, and place 
a pieoe of glass over the pot. Keep moist, and 
shade from hot sun. Do not be disappointed if 
the seed is a long time in germinating, as it 
usually does so somewhat irregularly. When 
large enough, prick the little plants off into 
other pots or boxes, using leaf-mould, loam, and 
sand. Keep warm and close for a time till 
rooted, and when fit pot off singly into 3-in. 
pots, and again into 4&-in. pots when the small 
ones are full of roots. Accustom gradually to 
ordinary greenhouse temperature, with plenty 
of air in fine weather ; give a little shade on 
very hot days in preference to deluging them 
with water. The soil must be of a free and open 
character. To ensure this a little crushed char¬ 
coal, or some fine ballast, is a good addition to 
the soil. Watering must be carefully attended 
to. The plants must never flag, yet the soil 
should be allowed nearly to dry out occasionally, 
or it may become waterlogged, whioh will be 
immediately fatal. Only soft water must be used, 
and when really required, give a good soaking. 
The plants may be hardened off ana planted out* 
of-doors early in June, in a bed or border of light 
rich soil, in|a warm and rather sheltered posi¬ 
tion. This deliciously-scented plant is exactly 
similar, in its nature and requirements, to the 
oommon Tobacco plant,it is a tender or sub¬ 
tropical annual, which, however, like the Bid- 
nus and others of this olass, under careful green¬ 
house treatment will live, grow, and flower for 
two or more years. Yearling plants are, how¬ 
ever, generally the best.—B. C. R. 

7075.—Deutzlas and Ooronillas.—Grow 
from cuttings. Take the young shoots (of either) 
when they get about 2£ in. or 3 in. long, in 
spring, and are becoming a little firm at the base, 
and insert them in Light, very sandy loam, with 
a little peat added, filling the pots half full of 
drainage. Make the soil firm, and they will strike 
in a cool frame if kept close and shaded, or 
more quickly in a gentle bottom-heat. I have 
also struck them readily under a bell-glass in a 
warm greenhouse. Cuttings of the old wood of 
Deutzias will also strike freely in a oool green¬ 
house if put in in September and kept just 
moist; no glasses are needed, and these make 
very nice plants.—B. C. R. 

7053.—Maiden-hair Fern.— It is early yet 
for these to expand their fronds in oool quarters. 
Keep it fairly moist and in as warm a comer as 
it oan have, and it will shortly come all right as 
the warmer weather approaches.—B. C. R. 

7066.—Azalea losing its leaves.— 
“T. H. B. H. ” will find the answer to his 
question, “Why his Azalea has lost most of its 
leaves? ” in his own words, “ a fire occasionally,” 
and “ithasbeevvfMswdftEdayringedregularly.’’ 
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Thera should be the least possible watering done 
when plants are dormant^ which is always the 
oms in winter when they are kept in a house 
where the heat is not regularly kept up to 45° or 
50°. Give very little water till the weather is 
winner and the plants start into strong growth. 
G. C., Ecclea . 

7061.— Hyacinths after flowering.— 
Plant them carefully in a bed of rich soil, in a 
warm part of the garden, putting the bulbs 4 in. 
to 6 in. deep, and choosing warm or mild 
wfiatherfortne operation if possible. They will 
flower well for years if left undisturbed, but 
they are never of any use for pots or glasses 
after the first year.—B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


winter may pulverise the soil, and it ought to be 
turned over two or three times. If cuttings have 
not yet been put in, insert some at onoe. Cuttings 
put in early, and rooted in a gentle bottom-heat, 
are very useful for flowering in pots in the autumn. 
The plants must be potted on and earefuly 
attended to, or. they will not flower until the 
aeoond year. 

Dahlias.—Cuttings must now be put in of 
all the varieties as fast as they can be obtained. 
They should be taken off when they are about 2 
in. in length. Place eaoh cutting in a small pot, 
and plunge the pots closely together in the 
mild neat of an ordinary manure frame, keeping 
the latter dose till the cuttings are rooted. They 
will not all form roots about the same time; 
some will take many weeks; the gross growths 
with hollow stems take the longest time. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary—March 13 to 18. 

Sowing Balsams, German and Ten-week Stocks. Put¬ 
ting in cuttings of Coleus, Fuchsias, and Verbenas. 
Levelling down Celery trenches, and getting the ground 
ready for Peas. Be-making Mint beds. Thinning ont and 
cutting back Ivy on walls. Mending Box edgings. Sow¬ 
ing Longpod and Windsor Broad Beans. Turning over 
manure for Celery, having previously mixed it with salt 
and soot. Giving the surface of the Carrot and Beet 
ground a dressing of soot, and preparing it for drilling. 
Sowing Snow's Winter White Broccoli, Brussels 8proats, 
and Wallflowers. Planting the main crops of Potatoes. 
Sowing encumbers and Melons. Planting out autnmn- 
aown Cauliflowers; also, a few Brown Cos Lettuces. Pre¬ 
paring ground for new Seakale beds, and also for Globe 
Artichokes. Forking over the ground amongst Cabbage 
plants. Getting netting and other coverings over Peach 
trees for protection. Re-making herb beds. Digging ground 
lately cleared of Celery for Onions. Sowing west border with 
Carrots Sprinkling with artificial manure, cultivating, 
and drilling south border for Potatoes. Sowing Lobelias 
and Schizanthuses. Sowing border with Student Parsnip 
and James’ Intermediate Carrot. Planting south border 
with early Potatoes. Potting Ferns. Sowing first batch 
of Turnips between Rhubarb. Sowing Celery. Hoeing 
and cleaning Asparagus beds. Sowing Pyrethrums. Sow¬ 
ing Begonia seeds. Staking and tying Rosos. Pruning and 
nailing Pears and Morello Cherries. Getting Roses, Deut- 
ztas, Ac., that have been forced from cold homes to the 
open sir. Clearing ground of Brussels Sprouts, Ac. Sow¬ 
ing Poinsettia seed and a pan of Lavender. 

Flower Garden. 

Where hardy flowers of i permanent character 
in employed, such as the commoner sorts of 
bulbs. Primroses, Ac., the garden will now pre¬ 
sent a gay appearance. Any mixed varieties of 
Primroses ahonld be marked now when they are 
in bloom, and lifted as soon as the blooming 
season is over. In beds of simple design, such as 
circles, ovals, or squares, cut in the turf in snug 
sheltered corners where evergreens form cosy 
nooks. Dielytra speotabilis looks well in early 
summer, and it may be succeeded by Dahlias, 
Gannas, or any of the numerous fine-foliaged 
plants. 

Where a good supply of comparatively tender 
annuals, such as Kemophilas and Virginian 
Stocks, was sown in small pots late in the 
autumn and wintered in cold pits, they may now 
be safely planted out, provided they have been 
carefully hardened off by fall exposure. As the 
flowers of Hyacinths progress above ground 
they must be carefully staked and tied, other¬ 
wise they are very liable to be broken off by 
roagh winds. 

Herbaceous borders.— Mulching ma¬ 
terial put on early in the winter ought now to 
be forked in. Be careful not to disturb the roots 
of Lilies, as they, more than most subjects, are j 
impatient of any interference at this season. 
Sommer and autumn-blooming herbaceous 
plants, such as Phloxes, Asters, or any flowers 
that exist in large masses when the season is 
considerably advanoed, it will be well to divide 
st the present time, as by this means their roots 
will be placed within reach of fresh soil, which 
will strengthen them and enable them to bloom 
better. Any choice plants that are subject to 
the attacks of slugs will be benefited by having 
1 in. of coal-ashes placed round them ; though 
this will not altogether prevent the slugs from 
attacking them, it will, in a great measure, 
binder them from harbouring under the plants. 

Pansies. —The surface of the ground should 
now be stirred with a pointed stick,mnd all weeds 
should be carefully removed with the fingers. If 
then be sufficient space between the plants, it 
will be as well to run the hoe through amongst 
them. Mulch the surface of the beds with 
rotten manure. 


Phloxes never suooeed well unless the ground 
is deeply trenched and well manured ; this ought 
to be done in the auf 
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Roses. —The general pruning of Roses must 
now be proceeded with. Dwarfs on their own 
roots are, as a rule, the best for Cower garden 
decoration. If a large portion of the old wood 
| be ont out and the strongest shoots of preceding 
years cut in about one-third of their length ana 
pegged down with stout wooden pegs, they will 
flower their entire length. Instead of digging 
Rose beds, we usually remove a little orthe 
surface-soil, apply a coat of thoroughly rotted 
manure, and cover it with good loam. This will 
be worked in during the season, and will keep 
the plants in luxuriant health. Amongst the 
most continuous flowerers must be reokoned the 
pink and crimson Chinas ; these in single beds 
or in pairs by the margins of walks in pleasure 
grounds are always gay from early in June until 
tevere frosts occur. 

Glasshouses. 

Climbers. — Passion Flowen should be 
pruned well in, and the soil in which they are 
growing should be thoroughly saturated with 
water, s; as to induce them to start freely into 
growth. Cut in the branches of Habrothamnuaes. 
Several of the free-growing Fuchsias are well 
suited for conservatory roof decoration or that 
of pillan, especially when planted out in borders. 
If trained to the rafters from the middle of April 
until they are completely denuded of side 
branches in the end of October or November, or 
for the purpose of resting them and admitting 
light to the other inmates of the honse, they 
form objects of interest, being richly laden dur¬ 
ing all that time with both flowers and foliage. 

Fine-leaved plants.—Cuttings of Coleus 
struck early should be potted as they require it, 
pinched at the third Joint, and the plants be 
kept near the light, lresines form attractive 
summer objects in conservatories; therefore, 
treat them like Coleuses. Caladiums started in 
small pots should be shifted into larger ones 
before their roots become entangled. 

In making up baskets for suspending in the 
conservatory, keep them in a warm house until 
they are in active growth, when they may be 
gradually hardened off, so as to withstand the 
cooler temperature to which they are to be sub¬ 
jected. Keep up a young and healthy stock of 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Petunias, and other plants 
for early blooming ; those treated more hardily 
flower later. Winter-blooming Begonias should 
now be cut over, and a stock of cuttings put in. 
Where a regular supply of flowers is required, 
few plants surpass Begonias, taking them all the 
year round. Gardenias swelling their buds should 
be liberally fed with liquid manure. Achimenes 
that have commenced to grow freely may now be 
propagated, using for the purpose the young 
growing points. As soon as seedling Gloxinias 
are fit to handle, these Bhould be pricked out 
into pans or round the edges of small pots, using 
an open f peaty soil, with a liberal addition of 
sand. 

Ferns and Palms.— Every kind of Fern 
should be grown in the temperature most suitable 
to it, especially during the development of the 
young fronds, otherwise no class of plants suffers 
more quickly from insect pests. Plants intended 
for outting purposes, and which are now growing 
freely, must be gradually inured to more airy 
structures than the fernery. When the fronds of 
these are fully developed the plants may be placed 
during the summer in any cool, shady house ; and 
when the fronds are out they may be again in¬ 
troduced to heat, when a quick growth of fronds 
will be produoed, which will be valuable during 
winter. Plants growing in temperate and corn 
houses on rookwork should now reoeive a top¬ 


dressing, placing a little rough compost round 
their collars to inducea good ramification. Surface 
the soil over with flaky Moss to keep the roots 
good and moist, and to assist in keeping up a 
healthy degree of moisture in the house. Large 
greenhouse Palms should also receive a good top- 
dressing, using for them a good strong loam, 
with the addition of a little peat, to prevent too 
much cohesiveness. 


Herbaoeous Calceolarias that have now 
filled their pots with roots and are pushing up 
their flower-stems should now have occasional 
doses of liquid manure. Keep a vigilant look¬ 
out to see that insects do not get established 
upon them. 

Pelargoniums. —The earliest blooming, 
large flowered, and fancy Pelargoniums will now 
be showing their flowers ; and as the roots by 
this time will have taken full possession of the 
soil, they should be supplied with manure 
water once or twice a week. If attention in this 
matter be not paid to these plants, there is a 
difficulty in keeping the foliage of that dark 
green healthy hue which so much enhances their 
appearance when in flower. 

Fruit. 

Grafting of new or improved varieties of 
frnit on inferior kinds can now be done. If the 
stocks were headed down a couple of months 
ago all the better, though this need not be an 
obstacle, as no real harm will be done by cat¬ 
ting them down now. Cleft or wedge grafting is 
that whioh we practise and recommend as being 
at once simple, expeditiously done, and effective. 
Work the day well over the grafts in order to 
exclude both air and rain, and keep a reserve of 
clay to renew any damage that may be caused, 
by frost loosening it from the stocks. 

Cuttings of Gooseberries and Currants can be 
made, and planted now at any time. Single- 
stemmed bashes should always be preferred; 
therefore, select the young growths of last year, 
which should be at least 9 in. long, 12 in. or 15 in. 
not being too much. Pick out all the eyes or 
buds except two or three at top, and plant 
firmly in rows 18 in. apart and 6 in. apart in 
the row. They will root in a few weeks, and as 
growth proceeds pick out any buds that may 
appear near the surface of the soil or through it, 
the object being to form a tree that shall bave 
a single stem, and be free from suckers. Trans¬ 
plant any cuttings that were put in last season, 
giving them about double the space which they 
have had as cuttings, and next year they will be 
sufficiently large to form permanent plantations. 
Established plantations of Gooseberries and Cur¬ 
rants should be lightly “pointed” over and a 
liberal mulching of staole manure be afterwards 
given them. 

Vegetables. 

Pits and frames containing Carrots, Pota¬ 
toes, and saladings should now be more freely 
ventilated, and eventually be left open entirely, 
except when frost seems imminent. Radishes 
and Mustard and Cress may now be sown in 
the open air. Seedlings of Tomatoes and Capsi¬ 
cums should be pricked out and grown on in 
moderate warmth for the present; also Celery, 
Cauliflowers, Coleworts, and Lettuces that have 
been raised in heat should be gradually inured 
to bear open-air culture, and be planted out 
before there is any danger of the roots getting 
matted together. When dry, stir the soil 
amongst all growing crops, suoh as Cabbages, 
Lettuces, Onions, and Spinach; it both aids 
growth and keeps down weeds. 

Herb beds should now .have a general over¬ 
haul, as those kinds that are propagated by 
division of the roots should at once reoeive 
attention. Balm, Chamomile, Fennel, Hyssop, 
pot Marjoram, Mint, Pennyroyal, Savory, and 
Tarragon may all now be divided; for, even if the 
present plantations produce abundant supplies, 
a renewal is desirable, if only for the sake of bet¬ 
ter appearance. Angelica, Burnet, Chervil, Dill, 
Sage, and Thyme are best raised from seed. 

Potatoes.— In favoured localities as to cli¬ 
mate, where there is no danger of the haulm 
being out off by spring frosts, Potato planting 
may be completed ; bat, as a general rule, the 
early part of April is sufficiently early for all 
parts of the kingdom; meanwhile, however, toe 
seed tubers should have attention aa regards 
sprouting, this being of more importance with 
respect to after success than is generally sup- 
flTrcm 
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posed. Those that have been planted on warm 
borders will require to be closely watched to 
see that protection is applied as soon as they 
appear above ground; the soil drawn over them 
with a hoe will serve the purpose for a consider¬ 
able time until the haulm gets too long, then 
litter or dry bracken is necessary. 

Peas and Broad Beans should be earthed, for 
protection, as growth proceeds, and the former 
should be staked early for the same purpose, and 
also to keep off birds. 

Cauliflower plants may now be safely trans¬ 
ferred from tneir winter quarters to the open 
ground; in doing this lift them with as much 
soil adhering to them as possible, and plant them 
in deep drills with trowels ; the extra labour of 
so planting them will be more than compensated 
for by the progress which the plants will imme¬ 
diately make. The drills act as protectors from 
cutting winds till the plants have got established, 


The Pavias, though classed with the species 
of /Esculus, may be readily recognised by their 
habit of growth and foliage, and particularly 
by their fruits, whioh are smooth instead of being 
covered, like the Horse Chestnut, with prickles 
when young. The finest of the cultivated kinds 
is P. macrostachya, which is also known as /E. 
parviflora or Macrothyrsus discolor. It grows 
from 5 ft. to 10 ft. high ; the shoots are slender 
and procumbent, and readily take root when 
they come in contact with soil. It often forms 
a large spreading mass similar to that represented 
in the illustration on next page. The flowers, 
which are white, are ornamental and agreeably 
scented ; they are produced in long feathery 
spikes, which when numerous give the tree a 
highly attractive appearance. It is a native of 
North America, from which most of the other 
species (some fifteen in number) oome. All these 
are quite hardy, and grow freely in almost any 


when they may be filled in, and no other earth- soil, though most rapidly in a good deep loam, 
ing up will be necessary. With the exception of They may be readily increased by seeds, which 
Beet, and late sorts of Carrot, which run tot are sometimes produced freely, and some may 
seed when sown too early, and the finest Mar- 1 also be propagated by layers and cuttings, 
row Peas and French 
Beans, which do not 
germinate kindly till 
the ground gets warmer, 
general sowings of all 
other vegetable seeds 
named in former calen¬ 
dars should be made 
at once, together with 
open border sowings of 
Kales, Savoys, and Broc¬ 
coli. Of the Kales the 
hardiest are Cottagers’ 
and dwarf curled Scotch, 

Cucumbers. — A 
good hotbed should now 
be made for a two or a 
three-light frame, ac¬ 
cording to the require¬ 
ments, on which to plant 
•ut the Cucumbers sown 
some weeks back. This 
bed ought to be made 
4 ft. or 4£ ft. high, the 
manure being well pre¬ 
pared. If the plants 
have filled with roots 
the small-sized pots do 
not allow them to be¬ 
come stunted ; they may 
be moved to others 8 in. 
or 9 in. in diameter, 
and kept in these till 
the bed in which they 
are to be planted is ready 
to receive them. It is 
well to have the plants 
a good size before being 
put out in the bed in 
whioh thev are to be 
grown, as they will thus 
come into bearing before 
it gets cold, which will 
give less trouble in the 
application of linings 
through the weather get¬ 
ting warmer. If the 

seed-bed which the plants now occupy be get¬ 
ting cold, add more heating material round the 
sides. A little Melon seed should also now be 
sown in small pots similar to those recommended 
for Cucumbers. It will succeed in the seed-bed 
in which they have been raised. 


Double-flowered Horse Chestnut. 


Camellias out-of-doors.— Almost any 
strong growing kind of Camellia will do well 
in the open air if the situation be moderately 
sheltered from strong winds, and especially 
from the north. In planting out as an experi¬ 
ment it would not be advisable to select new 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HORSE CHESTNUTS. 


or expensive kinds, and specially not plants 
that have been subjected to heat or forcing. 
It would be well to have good, well-hardened 
plants, some three or four years worked, as 
these when once established would make the 


Op the varieties of the common Horse Chest¬ 
nut (/Esculus Hippocastanum), which now num¬ 
ber nearly a score, there are none finer than the 
double-flowered variety, now beooming better 
known in this country than hitherto, though it 
has been in cultivation for a long time. It will, 
however, be many years before we can expect it 
to form such a conspicuous object in our English 
landscapes as the typical kind. The chief merit 
of this double variety is that the flowers remain 
longer in a perfect state than those of the single 
kinds, and they are also more effective, as the 
spikes are denser. The accompanying woodcut 
shows the style of flowering. It is a very fine 
variety, and we hope soon to see it extensively 
panted in our gardens and parks. 


Digitized by 
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most robust growth. It has been too often the 
rule to turn out into the open ground old half- 
starved plants that are relegated to outside 
treatment from want of house room. If from 
such plants some disappointment should result, 
the Camellia should not be blamed. Such kinds 
as the Old Double White, Double Striped, 
Mathotiana, Lady Hume’s Blush, &c., thrive 
satisfactorily in Hampshire, where the soil is a 
mixture of peat and loam, and where both Rho¬ 
dodendrons and Pinuses grow luxuriantly. 
Trench the soil deeply, let it be moderately 
manured, sweet, well drained, and of a sandy 
texture, and Camellias will do well. The Camel¬ 
lia is a very hardy shrub, as in the open air it 
does not begin to make its new growth until I 


the most dangerous frosts are over. The plants 
may require a year or two before they make a 
good start, but when once established, their 
future prosperity may be regarded as assured.— 
A. 

Beettime for clipping Ivy.— I had my Ivy 
on the house clipped last year about the middle 
of April. This is too late, as the young shoots are 
too strong to allow of its being brushed after 
clipping, a necessary operation on account of 
the dirt and dead leaves. My experience «, 
clip Ivy, if you wish to keep it clean, in Marcn. 
—J. H. 


VEGETABLES. 

ASPARAGUS CULTURE. 

The large Asparagus grown at Colchester by 
Mr. Harwood, who carried off the chief prizes 
at the Asparagus Exhibition at Tunbridge 
Wells last year, is grown as follows : In the 
cultivation of Asparagus it will be found the 
best plan to proceed as one would when build¬ 
ing a bouse, that is, form a good foundation, for 
wherever the beds are improperly made it is of 
little use attempting to mend them; they 
should be destroyed and fresh ones made. 

Obtaining young plants.— A good open 
situation should be selected, then well manured 
and deeply dug for the reception of the seed, 
which should be sown early in the spring, to 
enable the plants to become strong the first 
year. Having obtained the Asparagus plants 
(which should be one-year-old), prepare an open 
piece of ground by double trenching during the 
winter previous to planting, then prick it over 
lightly in February or March, giving it a coat 
of well-decayed, strong manure ; by that time 
the plants will have started into growth, and in 
taking them up you will be able to see if any 
have been destroyed by frost during the pre¬ 
ceding winter, whioh is no uncommon occur¬ 
rence ; the heads of such plants have a blind 
appearance, although the roots look strong and 
healthy; the live plants will have small heads 
about £ in. in length. 

Making the beds.— In making the beds, 
the proper way is to draw drills about 5 in. deep 
with a good-sized drill-hoe ; then separate the 
plants, placing half the roots of each plant one 
way and half the other along the drill, and 
draw the earth over the crowns with the hand, 
in order to keep them in proper position ; the 
roots may lap over one another slightly, but that 
depends upon their size, and the crowns of the 
plants should never be closer to each other than 
12. in. I prefer three rows on a bed, but a large 
proportion of cultivators for market plant four. 
The rows should be about 15 in. or 16 in. apart, 
and abundance of room should be left between 
the beds for earthing up. I always sow spring 
Onions over all the ground the first year as soon 
as the Asparagus is planted, care being taken to 
thin out all which are too near the crowns of 
the Asparagus plants ; by this means a crop is 
obtained off the land the first year. 

Top-dressing.— As soon as the Onions are 
gathered and labour begins to get slack, I add a 
good coating of rotten manure or lime dust; 
soot or salt will answer the purpose if the 
first be not obtainable, but the manure is 
to be preferred, as it keeps the frost from 
the crowns in the winter, and enables the 
heads to come easily through in the spring; 
then I apply sufficient earth from the alleys to 
cover the manure. This is the period when 
many spoil their Asparagus beds, for too much 
earth on the plants the first year prevents them 
from pushing vigorously through, and the plants 
cannot recover themselves that season ; the fol¬ 
lowing year an additional supply of earth is 

S laced on the beds, and the plants are thereby 
estroyed altogether. The second year I only 
manage to secure a row of Cucumbers in each 
alley, after having been previously manured. 
The third year, about the middle of March, I 
begin to face up the beds, the liability of the 
sides to slip being a sufficient reason for not 
commencing earlier. The cost here is about Is. 
per square rod of land. The quantity of soil 
should not be so much the third year as is re¬ 
quired for the crop permanently, but for market 
purposes it is necessary to cover a sufficient 
quantity, so that the Asparagus can be cut at 
least 7 in. long. I send all my Asparagus to 
Covent Garden Market; the average height of 
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the bandies is 9 in., and to enable the plants to 
sttain that I have to moald up pretty high. 

Cutting.—As to cutting, on which a great 
deal depends, I have some beds varying in age 
from six to sixteen years, most of which have 
been entirely under my own care, and I have 
found the result most satisfactory. The third 
year I commence to cut all heads till June 1, 
after which one head is left to each plant, the 
others not being cut until the last week of that 
month, by which time each plant will be repre¬ 
sented by a head, and will be greatly benefited 
by such cutting. Of course the above plan only 
refers to young beds. The fourth year I cut all 
until the end of June, those that are too small 
being knocked off with mv knife. There is no 
advantage in leaving a lot of heads to each 
plant; for a grower in my neighbourhood, who 
would not cat on the third year, thinking to 
make quite sure of the prize at the exhibition, 
left some beds even till the fifth year, the re¬ 
sult being an enormous number of heads, but 
quite small in size. For market purposes As¬ 
paragus should be cut as soon as it can be held 
with the finger and thumb, for as soon as one 
head ceases to draw the sap, another is forced 
up; and as the season for cutting is short, 
the cultivator who cuts earliest and closest will 
obtain by far the greatest number of bundles. 
As a rule, I never cut after June 30. As to the 
kind of ksparagus to grow, carefal selection 
will be found the most efficient means of se¬ 
curing the best, my stock being the same which 
my father had twenty years ago. With regard 
to manure, salt is beneficial on loose groand, but 
it is dangerous on clay, and should be used with 
extreme caution. I sow about 4 lb. or 5 lb. per 
square rod, and dig it in on the beds and in the 
alleys in November, using waste salt for the 
purpose. Asparagus is a gross-feeding plant, and 
even a superabundance of the strongest manures 
will never injure it. 


HOW TO GROW TURNIPS. 

Turnips may be had in good condition nearly 
ten months in the year by sowing a little seed 
at various times from the first week in March to 
the last day in July. A light gravelly soil, well 
broken up, is that which is most favourable to 
the production of good Turnips, but they will 
succeed in all sorts of soils if properly prepared. 
Gardens that are situated somewhat low and 
moist, with a moderately rich, well-cultivated 
soil, will produce early Turnips of the best 
quality, though such gardens are unsuitable for 
the generality of spring crops. The first crop 
should be sown about the last week in March, 
in an open situation where the ground is light. 
When sown two or three weeks after mid¬ 
summer, and the plant becomes established, 
there is no difficulty in securing a crop on toler¬ 
ably well-managed land. Others to succeed those 
sown the previous month should be put in about 
the end of April. This crop will be ready for use 
by the end of June ; those sown at the end of 
March, if they escape the fly, will be ready for 
use by the first week in June. Another sowing 
should be made early in June, and a sowing for 
the main crop about the first week in July. In 
all cases locality must decide the time to sow 
the last crop. As a rule, large Turnips are not 
required ; therefore they should be sown just 
soon enough to insure roots about the size of 
one’s fist. It is a good plan to make two sowings 
at an interval of a fortnight from each other. 
Turnips are in all cases best in drills aboat 1 in. 
deep and 14 in. apart. Late crops should be sown 
rather wider apart than earlier ones in order 
that light and air may circulate freely among 
the foliage and about the roots, otherwise the 
leaves get watery and incapable of resisting 
severe weather. As soon as the plants have made 
leaves 1 in. in width, the hoe must be at work 
amongit them cutting up weeds and stirring up 
the ground. They should be thinned to about 
12 in. from each other in the rows. In dry 
weather give them a good soaking or two of 
water, and hoe between the rows at least once a 
week. I ought to have stated that it is not 
essential that the ground should be prepared 
just previous to sowing the seed, it being an ad¬ 
vantage to have it prepared some time before¬ 
hand when it is not required for other purposes 
In all gardens of limited dimensions every inch 
of groand is an object, 
crop is gathered the j 
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ted dimensions every inch 
ect, and the moment one 
( ground should ^ turned 


up and planted with another. Manure freely and 
dig deeply, and the soil will be oapable of bring¬ 
ing to perfection two, three, or even four crops 
in one season. For early sowings of Turnips, the 
best are Early American Stone Strapleaf, which 
is very early and good ; Early White Dutch, a 
sort that becomes quickly fit for use ; Early 
White Stone, and Early Snowball. For the main 
crop there is nothing better than Red Globe ; it 
is au excellent variety, and it has the good 
property of remaining a long time fit for use. 
For late winter use Orange Jelly and Chirk 
Castle are fine hardy sorts; the flesh of the lat¬ 
ter is beautifully white, though the outside is 
nearly black, and the flavour is good ; but the 
flesh of the former is yellow, and, therefore, to 
some objectionable. The greatest enemy to 
the Turnip crop is the fly, which is most to 
be feared in fine, sunny seasons ; heavy rains 
and cold springs destroy them. One remedy is 
to dust the ground all over with quick-lime as 
soon as the plants appear above the surface ; 
this, in most cases, is effectual. Some apply 
gas-lime three or four days after sowing the 
seed; sifted wood-ashes, put on as soon as the 
plants show their seed leaves, have also proved an 
effectual remedy. R. 


Rampion.— This is scarcely known in small 
gardens, but it is a desirable addition to winter 


single layers soon after Christmas, and towards 
the end of February, if the soil is in good condi- 
tion, draw deep drills and lay them in carefully, 
so as not to rub off the shoots that should be 
about £ in. long. And second early and main 
garden crops should now be laid out thinly so 
as to preserve the first shoots, as these are 
always the strongest. I prefer the month of 
March, for I find that the tops are up quite soon 
enough to be safe from spring frosts, and if left 
later they lose their strength in forming useless 
shoots that have to be rubbed off. In planting I 
like to have the soil very loose and friable, as it 
will be if it has been dug up roughly all the 
winter. We use two-prong hoes here for break¬ 
ing the soil down, drawing a wide drill at the 
same time. For most of our garden sorts we 
allow 2£ ft. between the drills, or if winter 
Greens are to be planted between them 3 ft. The 
sets are laid in about 15 in. apart, and a dusting 
of wood ashes or any burnt refuse and a little 
lime are spread along the drills before filling in 
to check slugs that may exist, and act as a 
manure as well. The sorts we find best for second 
early and main garden crops are such as Covent 
Garden Perfection, Beauty of Hebron, Early 
Dwarf Top ; Schoolmaster, one of the best for 
main crops ; Vicar of Laleham, a very fine purple 
variety ; and the sorts we avoid for garden, as 
requiring too much space and only fit for field 
culture, are the well-known Scotch Champion and 



Largc-FpikeU Horae Chestnut (Pavia macrostachya). 


salads. Sow in May, in a partially shaded posi¬ 
tion, such as the west siae of a wall or hedge 
where the soil is light and rich. The ground 
should be well prepared, made firm, and the 
surface smooth and level. The fine, dust-like 
seeds must be thinly and evenly sown over the 
bed, which might be about 8 ft. long and 4 ft. 
wide, and the least possible covering of fine soil 
will be sufficient. The young plants when large 
enough should be thinned out to 3 in. apart, 
and the thinnings transplanted if required, tak¬ 
ing care to insert the roots straight down. They 
will come into use in autumn, and will continue 
in season daring the winter and early spring 
months. The white roots may be eaten like 
Radishes, or both roots and lea ves cut up with 
other ingredients for salad. 


PLANTING POTATOES IN GARDENS. 
The best time for planting the main crop of 
Potatoes in gardens is now close at hand, for I 
would recommend what may be termed mid¬ 
season planting as the best, avoiding both the 
very early and very late limits in which it is 
possible to get crops of Potatoes to mature. I do 
not think there is anything gained by planting 
in the autumn, for the tubers do not start to grow 
any sooner than those safely housed in a warm 
shed or room. I like to have our early kidneys, 
such as the Ashleaf, Myatt’s, or Rivers’, that 
are planted on warm borders, spread out in 


Magnum Bonum. These require to be at least 
4 ft. apart from row to row, and will then in 
rich garden soil grow to a great height. They 
are quite at home in the field, as their strong 
rooting propensities make them live where other 
sorts would starve, and the quality of the Cham¬ 
pion is best when they are grown on rather poor 
soil. As soon as the setB show their tops above 
the soil, stir the surface deeply, and mould up 
before the tops get overgrown, and with a 
favourable season you may rely on having a good 
return for labour expended. J. G. 

Linton. 


CULTURE OF BROCCOLI. 

There is vast confusion among the different 
varieties (so called) of this vegetable, but with the 
five following sorts I am able to furnish a supply 
from November to May, subject, of course, in 
some respect to the weather : Autumn Self-pro¬ 
tecting. Snow’s Winter White, Early Penzance, 
Cooling’s Matchless, and Cattell’s Eclipse. 

Sowing and planting.— Sow in March 
and again towards the end of April, in well-pre¬ 
pared land, in drills 8 in. or 9 in. apart and 
1 in. deep. When the plants are large enough to 
handle, prick out some of them, if they stand 
at all thick, on to any vacant piece of ground, 
3 in. or 4 in. apart; many plants acquire a 
weakly constitution through remaining too long 
in thick seed-beds. Commence planting them 
oat finally in May, the largest first, ana follow 
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it up as opportunities occur end lend beoomes 
vacant until the end of July ; a better succes¬ 
sion will often be obtained this way than if all 
were planted at once or twice with an interval 
of several weeks between. As regards the pre¬ 
paration of the ground, the first point to ascer¬ 
tain is the character of the soil, in order that the 
best course of treatment may be adopted. One 
cultivator will plant his Broccoli in the hardest 
ground, and, if need be, make the holes with a 
crowbar ; whilst another will always manure and 
dig his land before planting. Such differences of 
opinion may appear at first sight irreconcilable, 
but it is entirely a question of soil and situa¬ 
tion. Some years ago when I had to deal with a 
light, hungry soil, 1 used to die out holes 18 in. 
deep, put a good forkful of manure in the 
bottom of each hole, return the soil previously 
dug out, press it down with my foot, and plant 
just over the manure—and I found that the 
Broocoli succeeded very well under this method; 
but here I never dig or manure for Broocoli, for 
the simple reason that I find I oan obtain better 
heads without, besides securing the well- 
matured growth that invariably follows the 
planting of this vegetable in a firm soil, and 
enables them to pass uninjured through a 
severer winter than if some pains had been 
taken to cultivate and manure the land just 
previous to planting; at the same time it must 
be borne in mind it is only on land that has 
been at other times well manured and deeply 
worked that this result can be obtained. To 


plant with a crowbar on poor and unworked 
land would probably be a failure, unless liquid 
manure ooula be freely given. In shallow, hungry 
soils manure and dig Just previous to planting 
the crop, but on a deep, unctuous loam that 
has been long under cultivation hoe up the sur¬ 
face deeply, draw drills 3 ft. apart, and plant 
2 ft. between in the rows. 


Protecting: in winter.— The same dif¬ 
ference of opinion exists generally amongst cul¬ 
tivators as to the best mode of preserving the 
plants through a severe winter. One recom¬ 
mends the heeling in of the plants with their 
heads to the north in November, as by so 
doing, although your Broccoli will, perhaps, 
not be so large, you will at least save some ; 
whilst the advioe of another is to leave the 
plants as they are, but protect the stems. In my 
opinion, under certain oircumstances, both plans 
may be successfully followed. In adhesive land, 
when even if well drained it is always damp in 
winter, I should not lay them down, but, on the 
contrary, I should raise ridges of soil round 
their stems, and when frost sets in, if unaccom¬ 
panied by snow, cover the plants with a few 
evergreen branches or dry fronds of Bracken. 
Since I have adopted this mode of treatment I 
have seldom lost any. On lighter, drier land the 

E lants may be heeled in with advantage, which 
ktter operation is performed in this way: Begin 
at the north end of the first row; open a hole 
by taking out two or three spadesful of soil on 
the north side of the end plant, then pass to 
the Bouth side of it, press the spade into the 
ground 8 in. or 9 in. from the stem,'and turn the 
plant over on to its side, and the ball will slide 
into the hole previously made. The soil taken 
from the north side of the next plant may be 
laid over the stem of the first one, and soon all 
through the bed. G. 


Cora salad or Lamb’s Lettuce. —This 
grows well without much trouble in almost any 
soil. Sow in February or March for the first 
crop in drills 6 in. apart, and thin ont to 4 in. 
asunder. They are best used when quite young. 
Sow again in May, June, and August under 
similar conditions. In gathering the winter crop 
only the outer leaves should be used, leaving 
the roots for further production, but in summer 
the whole plant may oe out up when young. 

7086.— Raising: Celery.— Celery oan be 
raised without either box or frame, but it will 
be a little later than if it had been started in a 
gentle heat. A few plants might be bought 
to come in a little earlier than the main crop. 
Procure a load of fresh stable manure, and turn 
it over once a day for a few days to allow a 
little of the heat to escape and also that it map 
sweeten. Select a plot of ground facing south, if 
possible, and protected from the north and east 
wind. Take the soil out to the required depth to 
allow of the mayuro||filfing the pi^ajnd^Jeaving 


it to stand 6 in. above ground, throw on the top 
of that 3 in. of fine light, rich soil, then proteot 
the whole with 1-in. boards 12 in. deep. Sow 
the seed very thinly on the top of the soil, and 
over that give a good dusting with soot to keep 
all slugs and snails at a distance. Sow the seed 
in Apnl. By this method you will not require to 
remove the seedlings till they are grown into 
plants sufficiently Urge to plant out into the 
trenches. Preparation should be made for their 
reception by placing in the trenches a deep layer 
of old rotten horse manure. The Celery plants 
should not be placed in the trenohes later than 
the last week in June to ensure fine heads. 
Plant out the largest pUnts first. Thu will leave 
the remaining ones more room to grow. Never 
allow the seedlings to flag or droop for want of 
water, but a« long as they stand erect do no 
watering, as too much water keeps the soil cold 
and retards the growth of the plants.—G. C., 
Ecclcs, _ 

FRUIT, 

MELON CULTURE IN COLD FRAMES. 
Any one in the possession of a common frame 
may grow Melons to perfection, for this fruit is 
content with about the same treatment as that 
considered necessary for the Cucumber, and 
whoever oan grow good Cucumbers ought to 
succeed with Melons. 

Soil.—The Melon, more than any other fruit, 
is considered to be fastidious with respect to 
soil, and many suppose that nothing snort of 
the best loam will satisfy its requirements in 
this respect. Of course, the better the soil the 
greater chance of suooess, but Melons of good 
quality may be grown in any good, free soil. 
I have seen good fruit produced where the root¬ 
ing medium was just ordinary garden mould, 
with a little manure and leaf-soil added to it. 
Too much confinement and heat form in nine 
cases out of ten the only obstacles to perfect 
success. The Melon delights in warmth and 
moisture, but too much of either, if only for a 
short time and at any period of its growth, will 
enfeeble the plant to a serious extent, and ren¬ 
der the production of good fruit a matter of 
great uncertainty. All that is required to grow 
good Melons in the summer is to sow early 
enough to get strong plants by the latter end of 
May, so that they may be in position and well 
on their way by the time that the hot weather 
arrives. 

Raising: young: plants.— Those who have 
a warm house of any kind will experience no 
difficulty in raising young plants at a sufficiently 
early period, but where this convenience does 
not exist a hot-bed will have to be made up 
about the beginning of April. In many gardens, 
however, Cuoumbers are brought along early by 
means of manure heat, or propagating is con¬ 
ducted in the same way, in which case a spare 
corner of the frame may be spared for a few 
Melon seeds. The great point is, whilst afford¬ 
ing to the plants the necessary amount of 
warmth, to keep them sturdy and hard by free 
exposure to light and a free circulation of air 
when it is considered safe to do so, when once 
fairly established in small pots, the less artifi¬ 
cial warmth they get the better, as they then 
more readily feel the influence of the season, 
and grow away with great freedom as soon as 
summer weather sets m. Plants that have been 
forced along early in the year in a stewing tem¬ 
perature require a considerable period of harden¬ 
ing off before they oan be safely planted out in a 
cold frame, and even then they never appear to 
grow away so strongly as when more hardily 
reared. In planting out a time should be ohosen 
when the sun’s inluenoe has made itself felt, 
and it is just as well that the soil be put into 
the frame a week or so beforehand, shutting the 
light down close. A day or two of bright sun 
will then warm it through, and will be the 
means, as it were, of forming a slight bottom 
heat, so that when the young plants are set out 
they will immediately strike root. 

Canker.—The ravages of this disease may 
be reduced to a minimum by planting in the 
following manner: Instead of turning the plants 
out of their pots enlarge the drainage holes, 
completely knocking out the bottoms of the pots, 
and sink these latter in the soil, but keep the 
rims quite 1 in. above it. As soon as the plants 
begin to make anything like vigorous growth 


cease watering the soil in the pot. The base of 
the stem just where it joins the soil is the dan¬ 
gerous part, and if this be kept dry the liability 
to disease will be almost done away with. If the 
plants have been grown throughout the spring 
in the full influence of the sun they will need no 
shade during the summer, but will rejoice in 
the fieroe heat which oftentimes prevails under 
a glass roof at that time. A good mulch of 
manure and copious waterings, accompanied by 
an occasional thorough syringing in hot weather, 
will keep red spider at bay. I would, however, 
warn the inexperienced against the too free use 
of the syringe, which is oertainly productive of 
most injurious consequences. Some are never so 
pleased as when they are engaged in sprinkling 
their plants overhead. Now, syringing at certain 
times is of the greatest service, but the regular 
and indiscriminate wetting of the foliage that 
many practise is worse than useless—it is posi¬ 
tively injurious, for it renders the foliage soft 
and flaccid, and unable to resist with impunity 
those extremes of light, heat, aridity, and mois¬ 
ture to which it is more or less exposed through¬ 
out the growing season ; so much so, indeed, 
that a sudden burst of hot sun ooming upon a 
period of moist, dull weather will often shrivel 
up the leaves, causing their premature decay. 

Ventilation on all favourable occasions is 
of the highest importance, for without the soli¬ 
dity of wood and foliage which a free circulation 
of air imparts to the plants, it is useless to ex¬ 
pect good fruit. In fine weather shut up early, 
thereby heightening the natural temperature, 
and forcing, as it were, a large amount of heat 
into the soil, which, being slowly radiated dur¬ 
ing the night, will maintain more warmth in 
the frame than would otherwise be the case. 
Towards evening give a little air again, and 
when the nights are exceptionally balmy the 
lights may be entirely withdrawn. J. G. 


MULCHINGS FOR STRAWBERRIES. 
Stba wbkbrixs are to many the great fruit crop 
of the season, and to all they are a crop muon 
appreciated. Few things mar the pleasure of eat¬ 
ing and gathering them more than slugs, snails, 
and worms. These nestle beneath the leaves or 
under the mulchings ; and just when the fruit 
begins to ripen and to give forth its luscious 
odour, out crawl these pests and fasten upon, 
disfigure, or devour them. It is thus impossible 
to gather and eat the fruit off the plant—by far 
thebest mode of enjoying it—with pleasure. In 
,any case the disfigurement and destruction of 
many of the finest fruits become a serious matter, 
and it may be almost wholly prevented by the 
following simple expedient: Give the plants at 
once several over-head dressings of equal parts 
soot and lime, covering the entire grouna be¬ 
tween the rows and the plants, and sprinkling 
freely on and around the crowns. 

The best time for these dustings and sprink¬ 
lings is early in the morning or late in the even¬ 
ing. At either season the slugs and snails will be 
on the move, and caught with the hot, bitter 
dressing in the most defenceless condition. The 
first dressing warns off, the second disables, and 
the third kills them. This is a fair mode of attack; 
it gives the pests a chance of life. If they have 
not sufficient sense to take a first warning, they 
must take the consequences. Twelve or twenty- 
four hours* grace may be given between tine 
dressings; and the strength of the latter should 
be cumulative—a slight warning dust at first, 
then a heavier dose, to be succeeded by a final 
killing application. For the last dressing double 
or treble the proportion of soot to lime should 
be given. 

Soot is oae of the best possible manures for 
Strawberries, giving that size, substance, and 
colour to the leaves which is the surest sign of 
vigour. In about a week after the last dressing, 
unless rain has fallen in the interval, the plants 
should receive a heavy over-head drenching. 
This dears the crowns and leaves and renders' 
the soil uncomfortable for worins, woodlioe, 
earwigs, or other Strawberry-loving creeping 
insects that may* be present. No living thing 
likes soot or lime, and the mixture is still more 
nauseous and disagreeable to them. In a few 
more days, and when the surface gets a little 
dry, a cleansing dressing of rather fresh tinn ff a 
bark may be put on about 1& in. thick. This is 
also very distasteful to insects, no snail, slug, or 
worm remaining in or near it if they oan nelp 
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it After a few washings it gets so clear of 
Unin, as not to taint the fruit that lies on it to 
ripen. 

The Strawberry plants seem to thrive under 
the exceedingly, as it keeps the moisture 
and strength in the soil, though it probably 
adds but little to the latter. It has another 
great merit. If it be needful, as it often is dur¬ 
ing dry weather, to water the plants during their 
swelling stage, the tan speedily presents a dry 
surface again for the fruit. This quality of rapid 
drying and of a rough, hard surface is equally 
useful during a rainy time through the ripening 
period. In a word, tanner’s bark is one of the 
cleanest and safest mulchings for Strawberries. 
Softer materials, such as short Grass litter, 
waste hay, half rotten straw, &c., yield to the 
wet and allow the fruit to sink into them, to 
their sudden and complete destruction, while 
tan is almost equal to tiles or pebbles in pro¬ 
viding a hard, clean bed for the fruit. It is, in 
fact, one of the cleanest and best dressings for 
Strawberries, having*powerful anti-insect, and 
also anti-rotting, qualities. T. F. 


HINTS ON GRAFTING. 

As the season for grafting is fast approaohing, 
and questions are sometimes asked upon that 
point, a few remarks on the subject may not be 
oat of place. First, provide a strong knife, a 
quantity of strong bass matting for tying the 
scions and stocks firmly together, and some 
well wrought clay to place over the tying to 
make it secure from air and wet. The stooks 
must then be headed back about 6 in. from the 
ground if for dwarfs, walls, or espaliers ; if for 
standards, 5 ft. or 6 ft. ; and for half standards, 



I 05 OUE Grafting —B, the scion, is cut with a long 
-loptnc: cut; in this long notch D is cut for about two- 
thirds^ of its length, so as to have a bud E at the end 
of it ; the stock A is cut so as to have a notch corre¬ 
sponding with that of the scion, which should fit accu¬ 
rately ; the point D is then inserted with the notch at 
C. and the parts are pressed together ; F, grafting com¬ 
pleted. 


3 ft. or 4 ft. The most common method of graft¬ 
ing is called 
Whip or tongue grafting, which is 
performed in the following manner : The stocks 
should be Bmall, say from £ in. to 1 in. in thick¬ 
ness. The grafts or scions should consist of 
rigorous shoots of last year’s growth cut from a 
fruitful tree. Having headed back the stocks as 
above directed, chooBe a smooth part, and then 
make a smooth cut in a sloping direction up¬ 
wards, about 2 in. or more in length. Having 
the scions cut into lengths of four or five eyes in 
each, prepare one to fit the stock as above by 
cutting that also a little sloping so as to exactly 
fit the cut part of the stock so that the bark of 
both may nearly join in every part, then cut a 
slit or tongue about £ iu. in length upwards in 
the scion, then cut a slit downwards iu the 
stock in this manner : fix the scion into the 
stock, taking care that the bark of each may 
meet as evenly as possible in every part. Hav¬ 
ing thus fixed the scion, let it be immediately 
tied with a piece of soft matting, binding it in a 
neat manner several times round both scion 
and stock, at the same time taking caro not to 
displace the scion from its due position. Let 
the bandage be neatly an d then cover it 

with clay, observing to lying ijb atKVuf- } ip ] fbove 
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the top of the stock, and rather below the bot¬ 
tom of the scion, leaving an equal thickness of 
olay on every side of the scion and stock, 
making it into a roundish-oval form ; taking 
care to close it well in every part, in order to 
shut out wet, wind, and sun. The grafts must 
now and then be examined to see if the clay 
anywhere falls off or cracks ; if so, it must be 
renewed with fresh clay. By the latter end of 
May or June the scions and stocks will be firmly 



united, and the clay may then be carefully re¬ 
moved, and the bandages loosened a little. 

Cleft grafting is so called because the 
stook is cleft and the scion put into it in the 
following manner: The stock should be from 
I in. to 2 in. in thickness ; with a strong knife 
cut down the head of the stock smooth and fiat; 
then cut away part of the stock (about lfc > n -) 
a sloping manner upwards, so that the stock 
shall be reduced to about £ in. in breadth. This 
done, prepare the scion, which should possess 
several buds or eyes ; then with a sharp knife 
cut away the bark and some of the wood at the 
lower end of the scion in a sloping manner, 
about 1& in. or 2 in. in length. Do this on both 
sides, so bringing the scion into a wedge-like 
shape ; but let that side of it whioh is to be 
placed outwards on the stock, be left double the 
thickness of the other side, and with the bark 
intact. The scion being prepared, take a knife 
and split the stock in the middle the necessary 
distance, so as to admit the scion readily ; then 
place your knife a little into the slit at the 
sloped part of the stock to open it for the re¬ 
ception of the graft, inserting it with great 
exactness as far as it is cut with the thickest 
edge outwards, so that the bark of both may 
exactly meet. This done, let it be tied and well 



Ordinary Crown grafting.—B, stock; C, C', C". 
scions; D, longitudinal incision to prevent bursting of 
bark by insertion of scions. 

clayed in the manner directed for whip or 
tongue grafting. 

Grown grafting is bo called as sometimes 
three, four, or more grafts are inserted round 
the crown of the stock introduced between the 
bark and the wood. This way of grafting is com¬ 
monly practised upon such stocks as are too 
large and stubborn to cleave, and is often per¬ 


formed upon branohes of Apples and Pears 
that already bear fruit when it is intended to 
change the sorts or to renew the tree with 
fresh bearing wood ; the way of doing this sort 
of grafting is as follows : first cut off the head 
of the tree level, or any particular branch you 
intend to graft, then pare the top perfectly 
smooth. Prepare the scions by cutting one side 
fiat and a little sloping, about 2 in. in length, 
making a kind of shoulder at the top of the 
cut to rest on the head of the stock, then slit 
the bark of the stock from the top downwards 
clean through to the firm wood 2 in. or 2£ in. in 
length, then carefully open the bark enough to 
admit the scion, slipping it gently down the 
length of its cut part and resting the shoulder 
on the top of the stock. In this manner, four, 
five, or more grafts may be put upon each stock. 
When the scions are thus fixed, put on a good 
quantity of well-wrought clay, bringing it close 
about the stock and scions, raising it at least 
1 in. above the top of the stock in a rounding 
manner, so as to throw off the wet. Trees grafted 
in this way generally succeed well, but for the 
first year after grafting the grafts are liable to 
be blown out of the stocks by violent winds ; 
this may be remedied by tying some sticks 
firmly to the body of the stock to which to tie 
the grafts. The best time for performing this 
kind of grafting is in the last week in Maroh 
or the first week in April; the sap will then 
be in motion, and the bark of the stock can be 
easily separated from the wood. 

Another way of grafting occasionally prac¬ 
tised is called inarching or grafting by approach, 
but it is not eligible for general practice. It is 
chiefly performed on particular trees which 
cannot be propagated freely by any other 
method. Chas. Wood. 

Cambridge . 


Lime for Peaches.— All good growers of 
Peaches and kindred fruits agree that a good 
calcareous soil is more favourable to the pro¬ 
duction of good fruit than any other ingredient 
which can be used in their culture, but soil 
of a limy character cannot always be secured ; 
and where it is thought that Peaches have failed 
through the want of this, the evil might be 
overcome if the roots were watered before the 
stoning period with lime water. A handful to 
every four gallons of water is none too much, 
or a dusting may be spread over the border 
and afterwards watered in.—J. M. M. 

Currants losing their bloom buds.— 
Sparrows are quite as clever at taking the buds 
out of Currant trees as bullfinches, although by 
many they have the credit of being harmless. 
Where their numbers are few, and they can get 
vegetable food besides a full supply of Corn, 
they may be so, but near towns they are an in¬ 
tolerable nuisanoe, making, as they do, as soon 
as Peas are through the ground, a regular on¬ 
slaught on their tender tops, and dividing atten¬ 
tion afterwards between these and Gooseberry 
and Currant buds, bushes of which, if left to 
themselves, they entirely strip in a very short 
time. Till I adopted the plan of syringing hot 
lime on them I seldom had a crop, as shooting, 
where there are large numbers of them, is of 
little avail. Bullfinches may, however, soon be 
Bettled by the use of powder and shot, as, except 
in rural districts, where there are plenty of 
woods, it is seldom that more than a pair or two 
are seen together, but even these do a great deal 
of mischief in a very quiet manner. Reverting to 
the protection of the bushes by means of lime- 
wash, the best way I have ever found for pre¬ 
paring and using it is to get some large fresh 
lumps, say a bushel or so if there are many trees 
to go over, and put them in a large tub of warm 
water, where they will slake in a very short time, 
when after the wash so obtained is strained 
through a fine sieve to take out the lumps, it is 
ready for use, and may be quickly syringed on 
by a syringe, having a jet instead of a rose, as 
anyone skilled in the use of that implement can 
easily guide and disperse the stream and distri¬ 
bute it regularly over the plants intended to be 
covered. By applying the lime quite fresh it ad¬ 
heres the better, and, if put on when it can dry 
and set quickly it will remain till the buds, in 
their rapid swelling during the spring, cause it 
to crack and gradually fall off. Not only is a 
dressing of this kind of groat value to keep off 
birds, but it entirely destroys all Moss, Lichen, 
or Insects with which the hark may be infested 
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and soon restores it to a olean and healthy con¬ 
dition. It is therefore worth doing for this alone, 
and when the ground » fresh pointed over after 
to get rid of that scattered about, its appearance 
on the bushes is not at all objectionable.—S. D. 

Fertilising* Muscat Grapes.— There is 
nothing more disappointing in fruit culture than 
to have irregular crops where full crops might 
be had ; ana more particularly is this the case 
with Vines that form such an important feature 
in almost all gardens nowadays ; and especially 
is this the case with the various kinds of Mus¬ 
cats and some of the late-keeping Grapes that 
are frequently marred in their otherwise noble 
appearance by being burthened with a quantity 
ox small stoneless berries, the result of imperfect 
fertilisation. We have tried the experiment of 
saving the superabundant pollen of Hamburghs, 
Foster’s Seedling, and other free-setting kinds, 
shaking it into a large tin box, and keeping it 
quite dry until the Muscats are in flower. Then 
we apply it to them with a camel’s-hair brush, 
and I xeel the greatest confidence in recommend¬ 
ing it to anyone who has any difficulty in get¬ 
ting a good set, for we have to use the scissors 
very severely in thinning, almost every bloom 
setting—in fact, one cannot get an even crop 
without there is a superabundance at thinning 
time from which to select the most promising. 
It is not a very troublesome affair, but is one of 
those minor details of culture on the observance 
of which at the right time greatly depends one’s 
meed of success.—J. G. 


mend a similar arrangement, but altogether 
separate from the pipes, making use of a large 
flat pan under the perforated bottom, with a 
good strongly-made paraffin lamp with a metal 
chimney, the top of which should t>e within 1 in. 
origin, of the bottom of the bed. An ordi¬ 
nary kitchen lamp will heat a frame 3 ft. by 2 ft. 
very well, if placed in a greenhouse. Of course 
a light position must be chosen for any such 
arrangement; in a dark corner everything would 
be drawn up and spoiled, and the nearer the 
glass (of the roof) the bed and plants can be 
placed, the better the result will De. —B. C. R. 

7072.— Paper greenhouse.—“H. B. ” 
may save himself the trouble of building a green¬ 
house if the roof is to be made of oiled paper. In the 
first place it is not durable, as it will not long 
resist the action of the weather ; and in the 
second place only Ferns will succeed under such 
conditions, as however transparent the paper 
may be made, it will not let the sun’s rays 
through. It would be better to go to the expense 
of glass, even if the house is not to be permanent, 
as the glass oould be put in without putty, so 
that it could be taken out at any time. The 
way to make oiled paper, however, is to get large 
sheets of foreign post letter paper, which is 
strong and thin, and slightly transparent. Paint 
it over with boiled linseed oil on both sides, then 
hang it up to dry ; it will dry in a day, when it 
may reoeive another coat of oil. Nail it on the 
frame work with long strips of thin leather, 
with flat-headed tacks. The more coats of oil it 
reoeives the longer it will last.— G. C .Eccles. 


Babbits injuring trees.— Sulphur and 
lard mixed keep rabbits from injuring trees 
when touched here and there. I have not seen 
this simple remedy in print, therefore I give it. 


Boses from cuttings.— In October last I 
took one hundred cuttings of Roses of various 
sorts, simply stuck them in the open ground in 
a somewhat sheltered place, plunging two or 
three eyes in the ground ana leaving two or 
three eyes out; every one of these cuttings has 
taken hold, some have Bhoots 2 in. long, and 
they will doubtless flower during the summer, 
though I shall not allow them to bear more than 
one bloom. They will not, of course, be trans¬ 
planted from their bed till the autumn. A slight 
mulching during the winter no doubt did them 
good, and will usually be necessary to protect 
them. The success in striking these is no doubt 
owing in part to the late extraordinary winter, 
but I believe that in all average winters similar 
results would follow, and at a minimum of oosta 
garden might be filled with choice kinds of 
Roses.—R. H. C., Ths Rectory % Rosa. 

Cure for blight.—The following will be 
found a perfect cure for blight. Add two table 
spoonfuls of soft soap to a gallon of boiling water; 
syringe well with the liquid when lukewarm. 
In about an hour’s time syringe with clean cold 
water, and you will be able to wash all your enemies 
off dead. It will do the plants no harm, as they 
appear of a darker and healthier green after the 
application.— H. J. C. 


ANSWERS TO QUHBIBS. 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

7046.—Stove for propagating bed.— 
If the water in the pipe mentioned is kept uni¬ 
formly hot, it would afford sufficient bottom 
heat for a bed 3 ft. by 1£ ft., that is, if the pipe 
runs lengthwise of the proposed box. Make the 
box as proposed, using l±-in. or l&-in. boards, with 
tight joints. Have a saddle-shaped tin made, to 
fit over the pipes ; this should be at least 2 ft. 
long, and hold a gallon or two of water. Just 
over this (when on the pipe), arrange a piece of 
strong zinc or galvanised iron, perforated thickly 
with holes nearly l in. in diameter, forming in 
fact a false bottom to the bed. The sides of the 
box must rise 4 in. or 5 in. higher than this all 
round, and the shallow bed, or tray, thus formed 
is to be filled, or nearly so, with fresh Cocoa-nut 
fibre. The tin, or evaporating pan must be kept 
full of water, for which purpose a tube must De 
fitted, to fill it from outside. The moisture from 
this will rise and keep the fibre always warm 
and moist. Of course the pots of cuttings, Ac., 
are to be plunged in this fibre. If the pipe is not 
always warm, or warm -enough, I should reeom- 
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7052.— Working new land.— There could 
not be a better site on which to grow show 
Potatoes, Broad Beans, and Peas than a border 
with a south aspect, with 18 in. of good, light 
loam on a sandy subsoil. Set the'Potatoea in 
plenty of horse manure, and after covering up 
with soil, give a top-dressing with any good 

{ latent manure, or a slight dusting with quick 
ime, which will have the effect of keeping off 
insects, keeping the soil warm and dry, and it 
will help the tubers to swell. The Potato sets 
should be quite 2 ft. to 2£ ft. apart in the drills. 
The Peas should be dibbled in 4 in. apart, and 
not put deeply in the soil. The Broad Beans may 
be set 1 ft. apart each way. The Peas and Beans 
require no manure, unless it be a slight top¬ 
dressing with lime or artificial manure after the 
soil is levelled down.—C. C., Eccles. 

6944.— Snowguard.— Instead of putting 
the protection on the greenhouse, as recom¬ 
mended by '‘Hopeful,” “H. J. S.” will find the 
following quite efficacious, and without any 
drawback : A board of 9 in. or 10 in. broad 
should be fixed on the roof of the dwelling house 
of the length requisite. The board is set on its 
edge and securely fixed by upright iron supports, 
leaving an open space of about 3 in. between the 
roof and the lower edge of the board, so that the 
snow, as it melts from the heat of the roof, may 
gradually escape. The board should be painted 
slate colour or black so as to be inconspicuous. 
I found this quite successful in all the heavy snow 
storms of 1880--81, and it has not been injured 
by the severe gales of this winter.—S. W. 

6852. — Heating power of saddle 
boilers. —Merely giving the length of a saddle 
boiler does not give the full index to its heating 
power. In order to arrive at a correct conclusion 
the height and width should be stated. Some 
time ago I was working a 24-in. saddle boiler, 
attached to 600 ft. of 4-in. pipe ; the boiler in 
question was 24 in. high, and 24 in. wide. I 
know some people do not like these short boilers, 
but under careful management, especially in the 
regulation of the draught. I have always found 
them economical. One great point in their 
favour is, they are so easily kept olean. A boiler 
of the size named would do 500 ft. easily.— 
E. H. 

7044.—Manure for flower garden.— 
“ Verdant ” will find nearly all he wants in the 
Warrington “ Concentrated Town Manure,” 
advertised on the cover of this journal, or any 
similar town manures. In fact, for rioh, clayey 
soil nothing will do better; and it is cleaner and 
more agreeable to handle, and less smell than 
raw animal manure, and is oertainly better 
for “ Verdant’s ” purpose than guano or bone 
dust. It is admirably adapted for Geraniums ; 
but if a little horse or cow manure oould be got 
for the Roses, it would be better.—G. C., 
Eccles, 


6627. — Herbarium specimens of 
Ferns. —If “ H. M. S.” or any other person 
who may notide this item should desire to ex¬ 
change pressed specimen fronds of British Ferns 
for similarly prepared specimens of North 
American Ferns correctly named, such exchange 
may beeffected by corresponding with “C.W. S.,” 
No. 6, Arlington Street, Rochester, New York, 
U. S. A. In writing please state all particulars 
and make all inquiries desirable.—C. W. S. 

7078 —Plants for window boxes —Fuchsias and 
Calceolarias would probably be best adapted for such a 
situation as that mentioned; but plants of any kind if 
grown in a sunny house or frame early in the season, so 
as to get established, will do well in such an aspect, es¬ 
pecially if the summer is very hot. My front windows 
f tce nearly north, yet they were ablaze all last summer 
with Geraniums, Petunias, Fuchsias, Lobelias, Ac. — 
B. C. R. 

7068.— Cropping Potato land.— Ground that has 
been cropped for several years In succession with Pota¬ 
toes may be cropped with Peas or Beans, or if it be a 
large plot a good crop of Wheat or Oata might be got oil 
it, or ft would do well for Cauliflowers, Cabbages, Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts, Turnips, Mangold Wurtzels, or Celery.— 
G. C., Eccles. 

7072.— Paper greenhouee — Few, if any plants will 
do well in the subdued light of such an erection, and wheu 
glass can be purchased for l$d. or 2d. a foot, what objec¬ 
tion can there be to having £ proper and really useful 
affair T What is worth doing at all is worth doing well.— 
B. C.R. 

7060.— Manuring Roses.—All that is necessary is 
to see that the pigeon manure does not come in contact 
with the Rose roots. It is best to place the manure on 
top of the soil, a little way from the Rose ate mi. Cow or 
horse manure are best for Roses.—G. C., Eccles. 

7084.—Flowering Heaths —These, planted in 
peat, will flower wellin an ordinary greenhouse at this 
time of the year. Water well when dry and keep them 
near the glass.—J. C., Whitley. 

7065.—InBects in Cinerarias.—I would suggest a 
little soot water for the grub.— J. C. f Whitley. 


7137. — Hotbeds.— I have a large heap of turf and 
leaves which I gathered last autumn ; will it be of any 
use to make a hotbed on which to grow plants for the 
garden?— Arthur Kino. [ Yes ; if veil mixed it will no 
doubt give a moderate heat/or a time.) 

7138. — Geraniums and Roses —An Amateur.— 
The Geraniums will strike well from the present time till 
the end of October. Rose cuttings may be put in any time 
in autumn. 

7139. -Airing Cucumbers.— .7. C.— Whenever the 
air outside is mild and soft give a little air to the plants 
for an hour or two in the middle of the day. 

7140. —Bulbs after flowering— L. D.—Cut off the 
flower-spikes, but do not remove the leaves until they 
are quite dead. 

7141. —Blec^num brasiliense.— Pat. —Yes, this is 
one of the smaller growing tree Ferns. 

7142. -Turnip rooted Celery.— Constant Reader. 
—At any good seed shop. 

Novice.— The bedding plants will do In yonr soil very 
well if a liberal dressing of ashes be given. The annuals 
may be sown at once, but the bedding plants should not 

be put out till the end of May.- F. II .—The preseut 

flowers are only premature. No doubt when the plants 

get well established the flowers will be all.right.- W.J. t 

Birkenhead.— We understand from those who have 
tried it that the boiler named is equal to the description 

given of it by its makers.- Murray.— We cannot notice 

anonymous letters.— J. F. M.— “ The Kitchen and Mar¬ 
ket Garden.” Macmillan A Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 

Colne Bridge.— Send in your bill to the owner of the 
fowls for damage done to yonr garden, and if he does 
not pay it, sue him in the county court. You should 
have a witness (not a member of your family) to prove 

that the hens have damaged your garden.- R Thompso 

—The herbs could not be named with certainty. Your 
other question was answered several weeks back.—. 
Inquirer. -The pipe with the tap to it is no doubt provide 

to let the air out of the pipes.- Sandy Wifiles.— Th 

shoots of the Cytisus appear to have been drawn up ver 
weakly, hence the reason of their not flowering pro¬ 
perly. 

Bolton.- We do not know what plant you mean. Is 

it Heliotrope?- C. K .—Kindly read the article again. 

You have entirely missed the point. The Onions are 
harvested In September, and the land planted with 
Cabbage, which is off by the following June to make 

room for Broccoli. What could be plainer ?- Yardley. 

—There is no such book that we are aware of.- H. 

Howard .—It is a new variety, and therefore rather ex¬ 
pensive at present. Keeper .—Make iuquiries at some 

of the best London fruit shops, or in Covent Garden. The 

price depends entirely on quality.- Pat.- All the Ferns 

mentioned are good kinds, but it would be impossible 
for us to say which collection will take first prize, as all 
depends on the size and health of the plants.— —Con¬ 
stant Reader —We should say 5s. worth of tiring was by 
no means extravagant in the case mentioned. 

Names of plants —W. Booth —Send a flower.- 

A. D.— Send better sped mens.- Chrysanthemum.— We 

cannot say without seeing leaves and blossoms- Anon. 

—We cannot name plants from mere leaves, except in a 

few special cases.- J. C. T. —The Apple Is not known 

to us.- Psi.— 1. Grevillea robusta; 2, Pteris cretiea 

albo-llneata.- M. E. G , Guernsey .—Narcissus papy- 

raceus.- G. A.C.- Apples grown in Jersey cannot well 

be named from one specimen. The fruit assumes u 
different general character from that of the same kind 
grown in less favourable climate. -1, Panicum variegati r< ; 
2, Kurylda Gunni; 3, Goldfussia isophylla; 4, Trades- 

cantia discolor; 6, Onychium japontcum.- Few. Sub .— 

1, Berberis Aquifolium; 2, Photinla serrulate.— if. C.— 
Anemone pavonine fL-pL 
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FARM and HOME: 

A Weekly Illustrated Journal of Agriculture in all its Branches. 

Stock, Dairy, Tillage, Stable, Pasture, Orchard, Market 

Garden, Poultry, House. 


OW, when the question o! our agriculture 
is on everybody’s tongue, and its state a 
cause of great anxiety to many, we begin what 
we hope may prove an aid to the farmer in find¬ 
ing practical ways out of present difficulties, 
and in helping on towards the healthy future 
we believe to be in store for our farming. For, 
however wide the fertile fields of the west, 
there are many products which the green pas¬ 
tures and genial clime of Britain can produce 
better than other lands. Various countries send 
us wheat, but there are many other things re¬ 
quired in this, the best market of the world, 
besides wheat, and whioh none oan excel us in 
growing. Indeed, the importations of products 
so generally grown should lead us in the end to 
pay more attention to the many things not so 
widely grown. They would pay the farmer bet¬ 
ter than the universal grain now sent to us 
from every clime—from the banks of the Ganges 
and the Volga; from Australia, at the antipo¬ 
des, to British North America, away towards 
the other pole. It is no disgrace to us that we 
cannot compete with such vast and sun-blessed 
countries in golden grain. But it is not well that 
our Continental neighbours should send us in¬ 
credible quantities of produce whioh the British 
Isles could grow as well. 

There may be a question as to our fruit-grow¬ 
ing powers; but who can doubt the fitness of 
these islands for the production in greater 
abundance of some of the products we now buy 
so largely from the foreigner ? The past six years 
have been years of depression, and many of our 
fields have been waste or nearly so. During those 
mz years toe have paid over sixty-four millions of 
pounds sterling for butter imported into the 
United Kingdom from abroad. So of eggs ; 
during the past seven years we have paid over 
seventeen millions of pounds sterling to the 
stranger for them ! These facts have their causes. 
We must change them, and not only in the in¬ 
terest of the producer, but in that of the con¬ 
sumer, for such perishable articles should be 
home-grown. These figures are even more strik¬ 
ing than those for Potatoes during the same 
period, which amount to over fourteen millions 
of pounds sterling. 

Fruit comes from America and Canada by the 
thousand barrels a day to a single English 
market. By care in choosing site and kind as 
good fruit could be grown for our own wants in 
our own orohards. The old group of trees in the 
vslley must give place to the healthy orchard on 
the hillside up a little out of the frost. We have 
satisfied ourselves, from some knowledge of 
American as well as British orchards, that there 
is no need to go beyond our shores for a supply 
of ffie best fruit of the northern world—the 
apple. It will, indeed, be a distinct effort on our 


part to prove that the southern and midland 
counties of England afford a noble orchard 
ground for the ever-open markets of our own 
great cities. But no man is foolish enough to 
plant trees he may not gather from, and some 
alteration will have to be effected in our law as 
to land tenure before it will be shown what our 
fruit-growing counties can produce. Given a 
secure tenure and careful choice of good bearing 
and marketable varieties, and we should soon 
show that Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Kent would compete with the foreign fruit¬ 
grower, who works on his own freehold. At 
present our orchard counties are half-covered 
with worthless varieties that do not pay for 
gathering, Neither landlord nor tenant find it 
to their interest to plant! Hence the young and 
well-oared for American orohards, the selection 
of sorts for whioh is so well studied, supply our 
markets. 

The tendency of the time is to the use of more 
vegetable and cereal foods. The demand for 
fresh green food in all the cities of our densely- 
populated land is ever growing and never 
satisfied. Here bad and ill-managed markets bar 
the farmer’s way, and, while he often fails to 
get a fair price for his produce, the town folks 
are paying the middleman or the tradesman 
threefold what would amply repay the grower. 
We believe the near future will see some healthy 
changes in these respects. That the consumer 
should pay absurd prices in towns, and the pro¬ 
ducer not be able to earn a fair reward for his 
labour, is a scandal that cannot be allowed to 
last, as it means serious loss to the whole com¬ 
munity, save the middleman* The question of 
carriage by rail is intimately allied to this, and 
the unequal and burdensome rates will have to 
be regulated by law, together t with the strange 
injustice of allowing foreigners a more favour¬ 
able tariff than our own people. 

The question of questions at the present time 
is that of our land laws. Desiring above all that 
everything whioh prevents the full expression, 
so to say, of the fertilityj'of the land, may be 
changed, our aim is not political nor partisan. 
Seeing the place that this question now has in 
the minds of leading men of all parties, we have 
no doubt that all law oan be made to do to 
mend matters will be done in the interest of the 
country and without injustice to any class. 
While, therefore, it may be our duty to record 
such expressions of opinion or such facts as may 
be of vital interest in the matter, our own aim 
will be the purely practical one of assisting im¬ 
provement of all branches of agriculture in the 
British Isles, and in the development of methods 
and kinds of culture to meet the altered condi¬ 
tions of the time. 

Advanced as our agriculture is, much remains 


to be done, and it can be done by the old 
British energy and the fresh vigour whioh new 
conditions stir up. Among the pros and cons of 
the land question enough has not been allowed 
tor the number of men, tired of city life, who 
would invest their means in land if its transfer 
and purchase were more free and simple. They 
would make many mistakes, but themselves and 
others would profit by them in the end, and 
the country would be the better for it. Bat 
without knowledge, and much knowledge, the 
battle cannot be fought. We hope to do our 
part in making widely known the agricultural 
facts and practice of our own and other coun¬ 
tries, winnowed carefully by praotioal farmers, 
who will write and edit the paper. We believe 
it will be widely read, for the question of read¬ 
ing or not reading will henceforward be a vital 
one for the farmer. Agriculture is not now a 
question of his own locality or own country, 
but the work of the round world ! What is being 
done seven thousand miles away affects the far¬ 
mer and his market, and he ought to have the 
means of knowing what is being done in agri¬ 
culture in other parts of the world as well as 
the best culture in his own country. 

In Farm and Home special and important 
place will be given to indoor matters—to the 
woman’s domain—home cookery, health, and 
education, and to all the domestic interests of 
the rural home. All who wish to see healthy 
country life more developed among us must 
wish to see every educational or other advantage 
that attracts people from the country to the 
towns possessed by the country. Oar national 
prosperity depends on a healthy rural popula¬ 
tion. The flow of our best people to the towns 
must be met by counter-currents of those glad 
to leave our overgrown cities. Often in all coun¬ 
tries the ablest sons have taken to town life : 
in the future the various kinds of knowledge re¬ 
quired for successful competition in the noblest 
and oldest of the arts should attract the flower 
of the population. To the open-air life and fine 
field of observation agriculture affords to the in¬ 
telligent mind we have only to add the charm 
of a well-regulated home to make no calling 
more pleasant. The men anchored to cigarettes 
on the Paris boulevards, and the frequenters 
and writers of its theatres, show their fine wit 
by ridicule of anyone connected with the arts of 
rural life. The ignorance and filth in which the 
poor Frenoh cultivator has long lived partly ex¬ 
plain the cause. In England, and wherever the 
English race has spread, agriculture is honoured, 
but there is still much to be done before it has 
taken the place it merits and done what it cer¬ 
tainly may do in making our country more fer¬ 
tile and more beautiful. W. R. 
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QUERIES. 


Bales tor Correspondents .—Att communica- 
tiona for insertion should oe dearly and eondsely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the EDITOR. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address of he sender is required, in addition to any 
norn de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the Query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be ori a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
GARDKNINO going to press a considerable time before the 
day of publication, it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 


7143. —Building' porch in front of house.—My 
house faces the sea and the east, and is consequently 
very cold. I am told that a porch would greatly increase 
our comfort. Builders here say that a porch could not 
he put up at a less cost than £25. 1 have the house for a 
few years only, so cannot spend this amount on whal I 
must leave when I go. Gardehing Illustrated has 
hints as to building greenhouses cheaply by purchasing 
timbers, glass, Sec., all ready to put together. Could 1 
not purchase a porch in this way 7 What would it cost 7 
How should I proceed to put it up 7 What should its di¬ 
mensions be, the house having 00 ft. frontage, and front 
wall 30 ft. high? Information and instructions will 
much oblige.— wintry Weather. 

7144. — Water Lilies in tanks.— I wish to grow 
Water Lilies in a tank. May I ask someone kindly to tell 
me of what material the tank should be made, and give 
me some Idea of the probable cost of a tank 3 ft. by 3.ft. 71 
wish it to be shallow ; but what depth of water must 
there be (of necessity) to grow Water Lilies, which I 
think require deep water? will 2 ft. be deep enough 7— 
Lis jjlano d’bau. 

7145. —Snowdrops not flowering.—I have three 
window boxes, with Hyacinths, Tulips, and Snowdrops 
In one of them, and Hyacinths, Tulips, and Crocuses in 
the others. All has gone well with them, and they are 
blooming beautifully, except the Snowdrops; these latter 
have grown fully 3 in. high, and although there are 
plenty of buds they do not open. What can be the matter 
with them 7 —Novice. 

7146. — Roses flailing.—I have some Tea and Mots 
Boses In pots in my greenhouse, which Is only heated at 
night. The Bose trees have lately commenced dropping 
their buds and leaves. I looked at the roots for worms 
and grubs, and found them, so I gave a good dressing of 
soot which has killed the grubs and worms, but still the 
Rose trees do not prosper. Wbat can I do for them?— 
Novice. 

7147. — Lapagerla rosea, Tacsonia Van Vol- 
xemi, and Plumbago capensis.— Some years ago 
1 purchased a plant of Lapageria; since I got it it has 
been in a cool greenhouse, but has not grown. Will some 
reader kindly say what treatment this plant requires 7 
I am also desirous to know the lowest night temperature 
that the two other climbers mentioned will safely bear 7 
—D. W. S. 


7148. — Planting Vine in greenhouse.— I have a 
greenhouse, 12 ft. by 8 ft., span roof, facing west, in 
which 1 wish to plant a Vine. If someone would Inform 
me how to make a border for it outside I shall be glad. 
I have a piece of ground 4 ft. wide and 12 ft long which 
I can utilise. Also, which is the best sort to plant? The 
house is heated by hot-water pipes.— Greenhorn. 

7149. —Flowers for summer and autumn.— 
Now that the time has come when the amateur will be 
busy wondering and planning how he can stock hisgreen- 
house, that he may have it full of bloom during the 
coming summer and autumn months, 1 think a fewhints 
from some practical reader would be appreciated by 
many as well as myself.— &. A. Turnbull. 

7150. —Slugs and worms in Celery.—Will any 
reader kindly tell me what is the best thing to mis with 
liquid manure for watering show Celery to kill .snails 
and worms? or would it be better to mix something 
with the soil for earthing up? if so, what should I use ? 
and is old or new manure best for using in the trench, 
as 1 am sadly pestered with worms?—G. H. B. 

7151. —Woodlice in Mushrooms.— I have lately 
made a Mushroom bed, but fall to get any Mushrooms, 
as they are all eaten by woodlice as soon as they appear 
above the ground. Could any one give me advice as to 
how to get rid of the insects?—J. H. 

7152. —Caper plants.— We have In our garden some 
Caper plants, seedlings of which come up all over the 
place every spring and bear a large quantity of seed; 
the plants grow to about 3 ft. in height. I should like to 
know if the berries are good for pickling 7—Crispin. 

7153. - 3 pinna palmata.— I do not succeed in 
flowering the above plant, although in the same cool 
greenhouse Spiraea japonica succeeds admirably, whilst 
palmata scarcely shows leaf; perhaps someone will sssist 
me.—J. W. 


7154. — Kainit as a Potato manure.— Can any 
render give me their experience as to the use of this? 
what quantity should be used per acre 7 if alone or in 
conjunction with other manures? is it best sown broad¬ 
cast, or sown In the drills with the Potatoes?— Twyne- 

liAM. 

7155. — Tuberoses.— Will bulbs of Tuberoses which 
flowered last year in the house flower again this year? 
If not, what Is the treatment the old bulb should re¬ 
ceive? It is surrounded by young bulbs. If detached, 
when would they flower ?—R. H. H. 

7160 — Cucumber roots dying.—I have some 
Cucumbers iu a house in pots, and the roots at times 
turn yellow and then die on in part and fresh ones form, 
tho plants standing still for a time. What is the cause 7— 
J. C. 

7157.—Seeds from Australia.—I have hRd the 
following seeds sent me from Australia, viz., Indigofera 
australis, Ceprosnia lucid*, Hibiscus splendens, Novea 
purpurea; how should I treat them 7—Old Subscriber. 


7153 —Coronllla not flowering.—I have a fine 
Coronilla 2§ ft. high, but it has hardly any flowers. What 
Is the cause?— Sandy Wipr - - 
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7169.—Pruning Boses.—All my Bose trees are In 
full leaf, and are full of young shoots about 1 in. long. 
Should these be pruned on? The Roses are Hybrid 
Perpetual* and a few Teas.—W. J. M. 

7160. —Tama—I should be obliged if any one could 
tell me if It is possible to grow Yams to perfection in 
the open air In a warm comer. If so, how and where 
is the seed or roots to be obtained 7—J. A. 

7161. — Pruning newly planted fruit trees.- 
Can any practical gardener tell me how to prune each 
fresh planted pyramid Apple, Pear, Plum, reach, and 
Apricot trees ?— Inquirer. 

7162 —British Ferns.—Would any reader kindly 
Inform me what kinds of British Ferns are to be found 
hi Vhe neighbourhood of Hemel Hempstead, Herts?— 

7163. —Old Chrysanthemums.—How should last 
year's plants which have flowered in the conservatory 
be treated?—S andy Wiffleb. 

7164. —Lawn tennis court.—Can anyone instruct 
me how to make an outdoor brick-earth lawn tennis 
court?— Catrrham Valley. 

7165. —New Dahlias.—Will any reader kindly give 
me the names of a few of the very beet Dahlias that 
were sent out in 1880 and 1881 ?— Scottish Amateur. 

7166. —English Mercury.—Where can I obtain 
plants or seeds of this ?—NOSWAD. 

7167. — Thermometer.— By what means can I test 
the correctness of a thermometer 7 


THE H OUSE HOLD. 

How to OOOk a Potato.— 1st, buy those 
that will oook; 2nd, well scrub them clean; 
3rd, out a piece off each the size of a shilling; 
4th, soak them in cold water for two hoars; 
5th, steam them in their jackets in the usual 
way; 6th, drv them off either in the oven or on 
the top bar of the grate ; 7th, write to the editor 
of Gardening to say that yon never tasted a 
Potato before he told you how to oook them.— 
W. H. Cullingford, 7* PhilUmore Gardens , 
Kensington. 

Parkins.—I have been recommended the use of 
this, but have failed with it, and shall be glad of a 
few hints, as to how to make it, from some reader 
of Gardening. It is a kind of oake made of Oatmeal, 
powdered, ginger, and treacle. I never heard the 
name till it was recommended to me by a distin¬ 
guished London physioian, who gave me a short 
recipe for it whioh does not answer well. I presume 
it to be some country or local name for an article 
better known in some ilistriots than it appears to be 
in London, and I therefore ask for information as 
to what It is, and how to make it well.—W. H. H. 


POULTRY. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE SITTING HEN. 
When the hen shows decided signs of broodiness 
it is best to allow her to sit on dummy eggs in her 
accustomed nest for a day or two until she quite 
settles down to her task, care being taken to remove 
daily all eggs layed by other hens in the same nest. 
This frequently happens, especially if the nest be 
roomy enough to admit two hens at the same time, 
and the broody one will at once take advantage of 
the additional egg and cover it, thereby rendering 
it unfit for domestic use if allowed to remain many 
hours. 

It is always advisable, if possible, to sit a hen in 
a separate pen or room away from the other birds. 
Nests are beat made on the bare ground, with 
broken straw, not hay, which although softer and 
perhaps warmer, harbours vermin very much more 
than the former material. If the floor is of board, 
then a layer of 3 in. or 4 in. of fine earth or ashes 
should be placed in the nest before the straw is 
put in, ana the whole must be kept together by 
some edging of boards, or even a few bricks laid on 
their sides. A box, with the bottom and one side 
knocked out, also answers well, bnt it should be at 
least 15 in. square. On no aooount must the hen be 
cramped up in a small nest. This is generally the 
cause of broken eggs, and often irritates the bird 
to suoh an extent as to cause her to desert the 
whole. 

Having provided a suitable nest, and placed the 
batch of eggs carefully therein, the hen must be 
gently removed to it. This is best accomplished at 
night time, and, if the owner is very familiar with 
the premises, without a light of any kind, so as not 
to frighten her. Place her on the eggs, and in the 
morning she will generally be found to have taken 
kindly to the new nest, and ( no further trouble will 
be necessary than to provide her with food and 
water, which should always be before her, although 
it is best to gently lift her from the nest every 
morning, not only as an inducement to take food 
and water, but also to examine the eggs. If any of 
these be broken or fouled, every egg must be washed 
in warm water, and clea^straw put in. This is very 
important, as it is impossible for the process of in¬ 
cubation to go on properly if the pores of the shells 
are stopped up with dirt. 


At the end of the first week the eggs should be 
subject to an examination as to their fertility. This 
is done by holding them before a candle, when the 
difference between the fertile and barren ones is 
easily detected. The former have a dark, cloudy 
appearance, while the latter are clear and trans¬ 
parent like a fresh-layed egg. These latter should be 
removed, and if it is thought the number of fertile 
ones is not sufficient to warrant the hen sitting oat 
the remainder of the time, a fresh batch can be 
given her. A better plan, however, is to sit two hens 
at the same time, and give all the fertile eggs to one 
hen, if not too many, and to place afresh lot under 
tho other hen. 

The detection, as mentioned above, is very easily 
performed, especially if the light be shaded round 
the egg. A piece of card-board, with a hole cut in 
it a size smaller than the egg, and the latter placed 
against it, is as good as anything, although there 
are some very ingenious egg-testers made and sold 
by various firms. A hen should not be absent from 
her nest more than half an hour, or so long in cold 
weather, but she should never be driven to it, as 
this generally ends in desertion. Andalusian. 


Redcaps.—As long as fishing exists I think 
there is no fear of this variety dying out, as " Anda¬ 
lusian ” seems to think. They are kept by some of 
the nobility and gentry in Sussex, and I have no 
doubt in other counties for two objects. When 
breeding they try to bring up as many cooks as 
possible for the sake of the hackle feathers, whioh 
a8 a natural feather is the best coloured of all 
feathers with whioh to make the artifioial fly for 
fishing; also they are a fair sued bird for table nse- 
Tkese birds are in the hands of those who, as a 
rule, do not sell their stock. I think if a class were 
made for them in some of our principal shows there 
would be no lack of entries.—J. H., Petworth. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Messrs. Daniels Brothers' Illustrated Guide for Ama¬ 
teur Gardeners. 

R. R. Fowler A Co.’* (Prebends! Farm) Catalogue ot 
Prize Poultry, Ae. 


Index to “ Gardening.”— The Index to 
Vol. Ill . will be ready next week. Price Id., 
post free 1 \d. —37, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden, London , W.C. 


I3ST33H33I. 


Anarehis A isi nostrum Pn 
Annuals for bouquets .. 13 
Asparagus culture .. 18 
Auriculas, alpine .. .. 13 

Azalea loaing leaves .. 16 
Birds, pleas tor .. .. 14 

Boilers, heating power of 22 
Brooooli, culture of .. 19 
Camellias, culture of .. 15 
Camellias out-of-doors .. 18 
Celery, raising .. .. 20 

Chrysanthemums, outdoor 13 

Corn salad.20 

Deutzlas.16 

Epiphyllums .. .. 16 

Ferns and Palms .. .. 17 

Fern, specimens of .. 22 
Fuchsias for bedding .. 13 
Crapes, fertilising .. 22 
Grafting, hints on .. 21 
Greenhouse, paper .. 22 
Herbaceous borders .. 17 
Horse Chestnuts .. ..18 

Hyacinths after flowering 17 


Hydrangeas, blue.. .. 16 

Ivy, time for clipping .. 16 
1 inaria reticulata .. 14 
Molon culture .. .. 20 

Nicotians atfluis .. .. 16 

Peaches, lime for .. .. 21 

Pelargoniums .. .. 17 

Pelargoniums, propagating 16 
Pelargoniums in winter.. 16 
Plants to bloom in Aug. 14 
Potatoes, planting .. 19 

Rampion.19 

Roses .17 

Roses from cuttings .. 22 

8nowguard.22 

Strawberries, mulching.. 20 

Toad-flax.1* 

Tobaooo for fumigating.. 13 
Tree Carnations .. .. 16 

Turnips, cultivating .. 19 
Walks, keeping clean .. 14 

Water Weed, American.. 1ft 
Window decoration .. 14 


TTEGETABLE SEEDS—finest quality guaran- 

V teed—Beet, Brooooli, Cabbage, Carrot, Cauliflower, 
Celery, Cress. Kale, Leek, Lettuce, Mustard, Oniou, Parsnip, 
Parsley, Radish, Spinach, Sprouts, Turnip, Herbs, Ac., each, 
per packet, 2d.; Peas, per pint, 6d.; Beans, 4d_; French 
ditto and Scarlet Runners, 9d.; all free. Catalogues gratia. 
-COVENTRY & CARSTAERS, Seed Merchants, 111, Gray's 
Inn Road, London, W.C.__ 

PENNY PACKETS of Flower Seeds in beantL 

X fully coloured pictorial packets with full cultural direc¬ 
tions, all liberally filled with new seed, and include Alyraum, 
Asters, Candytuft, Canterbury Bells, Chrysanthemum. Clar- 
kia, Collinsia, Convolvulus, Everlastings, Godctia, Larkspur, 
Linum, Lobelia, Marigold, Mignonette, Nasturtiums, Nemo- 
phila, Phlox, Pink, Poppy, Saponoria, Stocks, Sunflower, 
Sweet Peas, Sweet William, Wallflower, Ac., Ac. 40 packets, 
2s. 6d. ; 20 packets, Is. 4cL: 15 packets, Is.; post free.— 
COVENTRY A CARSTAXBS, Seed Merchants, 111, Gray** 
Inn Road, London, W.C._ 

PRIZE STRAINS of Flower Seeds.—Acacia, 

A Balsam (Camellia-flowered). Begonia (tuberous). Calooo 
luria, Cineraria, Tropnolum canariense, Cockscomb (Glasgow 
Prize), Cyclamen persicum (mixed). Ferns. Heliotrope, Misus¬ 
ing (mixed), Musk, Petunia (single), Pansy, Primula sinenati 
(mixed). In 6d. and Is. packets, post free.—COVENTRY 6 
CARSTA1RS, Seed Merchants, 111, Gray's Inn Road, Lon¬ 
don. W.O.__ 

OPECIAL.—Jerusalem Artichokes, 3s. bushel, 
W Is. peck; Mushroom Spawn, fresh and well matured, 4s. 
bushel. Is. 2d. peck; Lawn Grass, extra flue mixture, 18a. 
bushel, Is. lb.; Gladiolus brenclileyeiuis, largo bulbs, 7a. 6d. 
100, Is. dozen.—COVENTRY A CARSTA1R8, Seed Mer¬ 
chants, 111, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 

PEGAL PELARGONIUMS. -Doctor Masters, 

Ab and Captain Raikes, two of tho finest dark varieties oak, 
6 strong plants for 2 b. 6d., or six distinct varieties 2a. 6d. Also 
Tuberous Begonia seed, from splendid named varieties, 9d. 
per packet—A. SWANSON, Florist, Barton-on-Humber. 
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BEST VE GETABLES » PRIZES. 

Sigh Class S High Class 

S !EJ IE JD S, S El El 3D S, 


POST FREE. 


POST FREE. 


JAMES CARTER <te CO. now send, POST FREE, all kinds of CARTERS’ PURE VEGETABLE SEEDS 
(except Peas and Beans). This concession will be highly appreciated by Amateurs residing beyon e 
radius of a railway, as the same Postman who delivers the morning letters delivers also the Packets 
of Seeds. By this convenient Postal arrangement Carters’ Celebrated Home-grown and Relia e ee 
are placed within the reach of all kinds of Purchasers. JAMES CARTER CO. can highly recommend 
the following, both for Exhibition and Culinary purposes:— 


Price, post free, per packet—s. d. Price, post free, per packet—a. d. Hollow Crown Pri , C0 ’ per ^ ack ^ — q *3 

Beet, Carters’ Perfection, the best .10 Carrot, Cartera Scarlet Horn . 0 3 Queen (new) .. .. Is. 6d. * 2 6 

Beet, Dwarf Waterloo, very good .. ....0 6 Carrot, Scarlet Intermediate .0 3 Union. sil^rBaU (new) . U.&L& 2 6 

Kale, Carters' Green Cnriei .3d. & 0 6 Can-ot, Long Surrey.' ” g \ OnSoS cSnOlobe (new).. .. Is. 6cL & 2 6 

i^g» r oW i n g .i«u«fu.coiou ra :: 3<l . t i S gao.er;o M i.r.-wiun 1 iioa,:: .r* 1 • 8slS'^'SSr n " h>th f. b “ t :: JTT 18 

Brussels Sprouts, Carters' Perfection, the best .. 1 0 .Cauliflower, Early London.0 j ’ Bedfordshire C&ampion.. 16 

Brussels Sprouts, fresh imported.3d. & 0 6 Cauliflower, Walcheren .0 6 > Omrter*’ Qiant Roooa .10 

Broccoli, Walcheren.10 Celery, Incomparable White . •• 0 6 Onio“• §£££. WhKTripii . .. 1 0 

Broccoli. Superb Early White .10 Celery, Mammoth Red ..^ 4 } 9 SuStCuSSd ... .1 .. ..0 3 

Broccoli, Snow's Winter White.16 Celery, Carters’IncomparableCnmson .. i* v 1 f Radialf’Wood's Frame . per oz. 0 4 

Broccoli, Penzance Early.Gd. & 1 0 Cucumber, Carters'Model, the best .. 2s. 6d- J 3 6 Raduh. London .! .. .... 0 4 

Broccoli. Leamington .6At 1 0 Cucumber, Marquis of Lorne .. Is. 6d. & 2 6 • Carters' French Breakfast .. .. „ 0 6 

Broccoli. Carters'Champion l b t ! 0 Cucumber, Carters'Champion, very fine .. •• } X jSii 9 h' Carters' Olive-shaped .. 06 

Broccoli. Carters'Summer j best late Tars. .. l u Cucumber, Duke of Edinburgh . .. •• •• \ ® .. !! .. " 0 4 


Onion, Carters' Giant Rocca 

_^m»nt Wkifn n 


Broccoli, Penzance Early. 

Broccoli, Leamington . 

Broccoli. Carters’ Champion \ b *, Ta _ 
Broccoli, Carters' Summer ) best late Tars. 


Broccoli, Carters' Improved Sprouting.10 Cucumber, Carters' Improved Telegraph is. bo. & z 

Broccoli, Chappell's uream.10 Cucumber, Ridge, Carters' Best of all.* 


Broccoli, Chappell's Cream.10 Cucumber, Ridge, Carters' Best of s 

Cabbage, Carters’ Heortwell Early Marrow, the Cucumber, Ridge, Short Prickly .. 

best.6d. A 1 0 Endive, Carters' Fine White Curled 


6 Radish, 1 
0 Spinach, 


Mixed Turnip 
, Round 


uucuraoer, iuage, varcera x>eau ui .- - .• kl 

:: :: :: o « 


.. 0 3 

.. price 6 0 


best.6d. A 1 0 Endive, Carters'Pine White Curled .« ° Twin Carter* Nimble— .. .. per or. 0 4 

Cabbage, Carters’Matchless .0 6 Leek, Carters'Musselburgh, the best ■• ••}* oSSS Jeffi .. „ 0 4 

Cabbage, Nonpareil.0 3 Lettuce, Carters'Giant Brown Cos. for winter.. 6d. A 1 0 Turn p, Or^e Jelly .. . "..10 


Cabbage, Enfield Market.0 3 Lettuce, Hardy Hammersmith.“ S 4s!™ n Go Wen Rose 

CabbS Red Pickling .1 0 Mustard . ^roz. 0 2 Turn p,,G°Wen Rose 


Cabbage, Red Pickling 
Colewort, Rosette 


l Uiani crown ior wuna ~ ,' w T n„ .1 

Hammersmith.• •• « « * ISSgJiL" " " " II " 1 


WMrwon, iwsene .0 3 Melon, Little unui .. «• •• P 

Savoy, Carters'Green Curled .0 3 Melon, Carters’Blenheim Orange.. la 6d., 2s. 6d. A J 6 

Rim. Tnm Tlitimll (I 2 Mp nn Tipll'a Hvhrirl. the befit .. .. •• ,. 1 O 


Heath..* .. .. ed. & 1 0 Vegetable Marrow, Cream 


Savoy, Carters' Tom Thumb 


0 3 I Melon, Dell's Hybrid, the best 


A Remittance must accompany all Orders. 


237 & 238, THE QUEEN’S JPIggg” H.R.H. the 237 & 238, 

High Holborn, London. svEQRMm wamaSto prince of wales. High Holborn, London. 


WHITE ELEPHANT POTATO, 

The most wonderful cropping Potato in the world. 

The true stock, 6d. per lb-; 7lbs-, 3s-; 14lbs-, 5s.«; 56 lbs., 18s-; 112 lbs-, 34s. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From Mr. E. Clark, King’s Langley, Herts, October 29,1881.-“ From the 1 lb. of White Elephant Potato 
I have lifted 206 lbs. weight.” 

From Mr. Kerry, Halton Holegate, Spilsby, October 27, 1881.— “The 1 lb. of White ELEPHANT has turned 
out very fine ; I have lifted 220 Ids. from it.” 

DANIELS B^OS., 

Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, Norwich. 


SEED POTATOES. 




All who have a Garden should 


Reading hero 

READING ABBEY .. 
MAGNUM BONUM .. 
REDSKIN FLOURBALL 
WOODSTOCK KIDNEY 
SCHOOLMASTER 


Per Bushel of 56 lb. 

8. d. 


1 send for copy of FIDLER’S POTATO CATALOGUE, 
Gratis ana Post Free. 

DISEASE- / PirBuiheloIMlb 

RESISTING /Ay EARLY ROSE.4 6 

QUALITIES^/qv/ VEITCH'S ASHLEAF.5 6 


INTERNATIONAL KIDNEY 
HUNDREDFOLD FLUKE.. 


SEED SIZE- 


VEITCH’S ASHLEAF.5 6 

GLOUCESTER KIDNEV .. ..5 0 

ST. PATRICK.7 6 

FIDLER’S SHAW . 4 0 

DUNBAR REGENT.5 0 

FOX'S SEEDLING .5 6 

FIDLERS IMPROVED ASHLEAF 6 6 


FuUer particulars contained in Catalogue, as above, upon application to 

FIDLER, POTATO BROWER, READING, BERKS. 

Digitized by CjQOQLC 


RICH ARD SMITH & CO. 

CIEVENTY-FOUR ACRES of FRUIT TREES. 

lO -Apples, Pears. Plums, Cherries, Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots and other Fruit Trees, as Standards, Dwarfs, Pyra¬ 
mid?, Bushes, Cordon and Trained Trees in great variety, all 
full of vigour and warranted true to name. Descriptive Prioe 
List, containing a sketch of the various forms of trees, with 
directions for cultivation, soil, drainage, manure, pruning, 
lifting, cropping, treatment under glass; also their Bynonyms, 

S uality, size, form, skin, colour, flesh, flavour, use, growth, 
uration, season, price, Ac., for a penny stamp. 

TWELVE ACRES of ROSES. — Standard. 

J. Dwarf, and Climbing, all the popular sorts; also 80,000 
choice Tea-scented and Noisette Roses in pots ; extra strong 
Roses in pots for immediate forcing. See Descriptive Price 
List free for a penny stamp. 

T 1ST of all the EVERGREEN FIR TRIBE, 

JLl suitable for Britain, giving size, price, popular and bota¬ 
nical names, derivations, description, form, colour, foliage, 
growth, timber, use in arts, native country, and size there, 
situation, soil, and other information, with copious index of 
their Bynonyms. Free by post for six stamps. 

T 1ST OF STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 

JJ PLANTS, comprising the best selections of Camellias, 
Azaleas, Ericas, Epacris, Ferns, Aa, free for a penny stamp. 

TIST of EVERGREEN and DECIDUOUS 

Jj SHRUBS, Rhododendrons, Standard Ornamental Trees, 
Climbing and Twining Plants, with their generic, specific, 
and English names, native country, height, time of flowering, 
colour, Ac., and general remarks, free for a penny stamp. 

ALL kinds of Garden Seeds of first qualily. 

-LX Bulbs, Mushroom Spawn. Tobacco Paper, Archangel 
Mats, and other Garden Requisites. See Lists, which may be 
had on application. 

Oflfi nnn Herbaceous and Alpine Plants for 

CI\JyJ Borders, Rockwork, Ac.—8ee descriptive 
ist, giving colour, height, time of flowering, Ac., free by post 
* for one penny stamp. R. 8. A Co.'s selection of 100 good 
, showy varieties for 25s.—RICHARD SMITH A Co., Nursery, 
' men and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

Cl EAR ALE, extra strong for forcing, 2s. 6d. per 

dozen; 16s. per 100. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

Worcester. 

D HUB ARB.—Myatt’s Victoria ; strong roots, 

J-W 3s. per doz. Also 2u00 Geraniums, best sorts, strong 
rooted cuttings, 5s. 100, basket free.—WEBSTER, Chigweli, 

I *** 1 Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Special Offer. 

n EE’S Superior Bed ford shire-grown choice 
U SEEDS for the Farm and Garden, SEED POTATOES, 
CABBAGE and other PLANTS, ASPARAGUS, and SEA- 
KALE ROOTS, tic., for Present Planting. 

F. GEE is prepared to supply the following in any quan¬ 
tities for cash with orders Cabbage Plants, which are this 


_ __ __ , (, Inaperis . 

sand Head, and extra Urge Drumheads, all 3s. per 1000 
of 1200. Very fine plants can also be supplied of above kinds 
which are not grown from F. Gee's own stocks, hut which ho 
believes are very good, at 2 r. 64 per 1000, ot cheaper in larger 

S utities. Very line Red Dutch or Pickling ditto, at 5s. per 
. Savoys, large Drumhead and Green Curled, Scotch 
Kale, and Brussels Sprouts, all at 3s. per 1000. Lettuce, true. 
Old Brown Cos and Hardy Hammersmith, fine plants, at 4s. 

S :r 1000. Endive, Green Curled and Batavian, at 5s. per 1000. 

auliflower Plants, splondid transplanted stuff, veitch'a 
Autumn Giant at 20s. per 1000, 2s. 6d. per 100 ; Early London 
and Walcheren, 15s. do., 2s. do. Asparagus Plants or Roots 
(the true largo French Market sort), magnificent healthy 
stuff (recommended for making New Beds), 2s.. 3s., and 5s. 
per 100; 15a, 25a, and 40s. per 1000. Seakale, 8a, 10s., and 12s. 
per 100 ; cheaper by the 1000. Rhubarb Roots, fine early Scar¬ 
let, Prince Ah ert, and Victoria, at 2s., 3s., and 4a per doz. ; 
from 20a per 100. Rage and Common Thyme, fine roots, at 
8s. per 100; 2s. per doz. Daisies, choice sorts, Bacchus’s Dark 
Scarlet, and others, at 2s. 64 per 100 ; 20s. per 1000. Wall¬ 
flowers, choice Dark Early, Blood-red, fine plants, at Is. and 
2s. per doz. ; 7a 64 and 15s. per 100. Quicks, splendid rooted 
one-year-old stuff, 8s., 10s., and 12s. per 1000. Packages 
charged for, but which can be returned if sent at once, car¬ 
riage paid and advised of. Choice Reed Potatoes of the most 
approved kinda F. Gee has a splendid lot to offer this 
season at unusually low prices (see List); and also genuine 
Bedfordshire-grown Seeds of all kinds for the Farm or Gar¬ 
den. Every requisite supplied. Large buyers stating quan¬ 
tities required treated with on the most liberal and advan¬ 
tageous terms. Catalogues and prices, Ac., may be had on ap¬ 
plication. 

FREDK. GEE, Seed and Nursery Establishment, 
_Biggleswade, Bedfordshire._ 


HUT FLOWERS.—Choice Button-holes from 

v 8d Bouquets from Is. to 10s., safely packed in wood or 
tin boxes, post free.—WOODYATT, Woodford Nursery, 
Berkeley._ 


HUTTINGS.—Fuchsias, best sorts, Is. doz., 
yj 7s. 100. Geranium, best single and double. Is. 2d. doz., 
•7s. 100. Chrysanthemums, 5s. 100; all post free.—WOOD¬ 
YATT, Woodford Nurseries, Berkeley._ 


H ERBACEOUS Phloxes, six named varieties, 

Is. 64; White Pinks, good rooted plants, 8d. per dozen ; 
Honeysuckles, three for Is. ; Lunaria violacea (Honesty), 7d. 
per dozen; Buttercup, one of the best fancy Pansies, Is. 64 
per dozen; Cloth of Gold Pansy, Is. 8d. per doz.—H. WHEEL¬ 
WRIGHT, Rose Cottage, New Street, Oldswinford, Stour¬ 
bridge. 


TDOSES! ROSES!!—A large stock of strong 

Al# healthy Dwarf Roses, best named var. 7s. per doz., 25 for 
13s. 64, for cash.—W. LOWE, Nurseryman, Beeston, Not s 


PANSIES! PANSIES! PANSIES !-400 va- 

A rities of the finest named 8how and Fancy Pansies. 
Show varieties, 3s. per doz.; Fancy varieties, 4s. per doz., all 
splendid strong stuff, and warranted true to name. Post 
free. Catalogues on application.—'W. A F. WHEEL- 
WRIG HT, Florists, Ol dswinford. Sto urbridge. _ 

T7I0LETS (swcet-scentcd)—6 varieties, double 

V and single, 2s. per doz., 100 in 6 varieties, 13s., post free ; 
extra plants for carriage.—W. & F. WHEELWRIGHT, 
FloristB, Oldsw i nford, Ston rbri dge. 


HHOICE SEEDS.—Sweet William, Double 

yj Canterbury Bells, Silene pendula. Wallflowers, blood 
red, golden yellow or Harbinger; Indian Pinks, Foxgloves 
(choice spotted). Ten-week Stock, purple, scarlet or white, and 
Nasturtium Tom Thumb, all 3d. per packet, post free.—W. 
A F. WHEE LW RIGHT, florists, Oldswinford, Stourbridge. 

T7IOLAS.—All the best in cultivation, 1 doz. 
V In 12 varieties. Is. 6d. ; 100 in 12 varieties, 10 b. Post free. 
E*tra plants for carriage.-W. k F. WHEELWRIGHT, 
Florists, Oldswinford, Stourbridge. 

HHRYSANTHEMUMS. - Angeln^T”Golden 

yj Madame Marthe, Souvenir d’un Ami. Strong plants, 6d. 
each.—W. E. BOYCE, 14, Gloucester Rood, Holloway, 
Loudon, N._ 

HHRYSANTHEM UMS, 300 varieties.—Rooted 

yj cuttings, my selection, 2s., Purchasers, 2s, 6d. doz., 14s. 
100. Post free. Catalogue one stamp.—W. E. BOYCE, 14, 
Gloucester Road, Holloway, London. 


OT. DAVID’S, the true Welsh Leek Seed, as 

O supplied last season. Half-ounce, with cultural direc¬ 
tions, 12 stamps, free.—J. LOADSTONE, Albion House, 
Llanelly, Carmarthenshire. 


A UBRIETIA GR/ECA, CAMPANULA (lovely 

<£A dwarf white), double Daisies (variegated foliage), 2s. 64; 
Belgian (bloom immense), Is. 2d. all per doz.; six of each, 
3a 64 Free.—81MCOX, 158, Severn Road, Cardiff. 


Free.—SI MCOX, 158, 

QLADIOLDS I GLADIOLUS ! 1 - Splendid 

U named exhibition varieties, 12 distinct, 5a to 12s.; 
Gladiolus breuohleyensis, finest scarlet, Is. 6d. doz. ; Gladio¬ 
lus, mixed colours, 2k. 64 doz.; Tigridia Pavonia, 3s. 6d. doz., 
six 2s. ; Hyacinthus caudicans, 6s. doz., six 3s. 64; Tuberese, 
Double “ Pearl," 4s. doz., throe Is. 2d.-Mr R. W. BEAOHEY, 
Fluder Flower Gardens. Kin gskerswe ll, De vons hire._ 

PANSIEB ! PANSIES !! — Twelve show and 
A fancy splendid named plants, 3s. 64; Pansy-flowered 
Violas, twelve beautiful named sorts, distinct, 2s. ; Blue 
King, Freedom, Mulberry, 2k. doz.; Vestal, beautiful white, 
2a doz.; Oriflanuue, Grievei, fine yellows, 2s. doz.—Mr. 
R. W. BEAOHEY, Fluder Flower Gardens, Kingskerswell, 
Devonshire.! 


S WEET VIOLETS, lin bud and bloom.- 

Doublos—New York, Do Panne, and doable Red Rus¬ 
sian, 4d. each, 3s. 6d. dozen. Singles—Lee's argentsaflora 
(new), 64 each, 5s. doz. : Victoria Regina and White Czar, 
2id. each, 2s. doz., free.-Mr. R.W. BKAC1IEY, Fluder Flower 
Gardens, Kingskerswell. Devonshire. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. —Twelvechoice named 

U rooted plants, 2s. 3d. Double white Primulas, two, Is. 64 
Double Geraniums, six finest named, 3s. Single Geraniums, 
six finest named, 2s. 64 Fuchsias, Bix splendid including the 
fine new double Miss Lizzie Vidler, 2a 6d. Scented Geraniums, 
six, 2k. 3d.; all nico plants, post free.—Mr. R. W. BEAOHEY, 
Fluder Flower Gardens, Kingskerswell, Devi 
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ROOTED CUTTINGS 


OF CHOICE 


Florists* Flowers. 


We have much pleasure in offering the following in good 
strong well-rooted cuttings with names from our superb ool" 
lection. Post or carriage free at prices quoted 

per doz.—a d 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Largo flowered, incurved, re- 

flexed, Ac., new varieties of 1881 .. ..6 0 

„ Very fine exhibition varieties.4 0 

„ Good standard varieties .2 6 

„ Japanese, six new varieties of 1881, fine .. 4 6 

DAHLIAS. Show and Fancy. New varieties of 1881 5 0 

„ Splendid exhibition varieties.3 6 

FUCHSIAS. New varieties of 1881, including some 

magnificent double flowers.6 0 

„ Superb exhibition varieties.4 6 

„ Good popular sorts .3 6 

GERANIUMS (ZONAL). New varieties of 1880-81, 

very tine.12 0 

M Superb exhibition sorts.6 0 

>• Very choice, including Borne of the best .. 4 0 

„ . Good popular varieties.2 6 

„ Ivy-leaved, double-flowered, fine trusses of 

charmingly beautiful flowers .. ..4 0 

„ Siugle and double, mixed .16 

PHLOXES (PERENNIAL). Very choice varieties, fine 3 6 
PENTSTEMONS. A very choice assortment .. .. 3 0 

From Mr. A. H. THOMAS, Listowel. 

•*May8, 1881. 

“ The Rooted Cuttings you sent me are the best value I 
have ever seen; some of the Fuchsias are now splendid" 


Cheques or P.O.O. to 

DANIELS BROS., 

TOWN CLOSE NURSERIES, 

NORWICH. 


Choice Hardy Flowers. 

I SHALL be happy to post, free npon applica¬ 
tion, my Catalogue of SEEDS of the above, which in¬ 
cludes new golden-yellow Marguerite ; single Dahlias, 
choicest mixed; the Swiss Edelweiss ; Hollyhocks in choices? 
mixture; show and fancy Pansy from named varieties; Py- 
rethrums, single and double, from named varieties; superb 
Gold-laced Polyanthus ; Ware's new dwarf yellow Wall¬ 
flowers, Ac. 

THOMAS S. WARE, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, 
London. 


Onion Seed—Onion Seed—of superior quality 

SPECIAL OFFER at REDUCED PRICES. 

F GEE is premred to supply the above supe- 

• rior Bedfordshire-grown seed as follows, for cash with 
orders :— 

Finest WHITE SPANISH, 3s. per lb. 

Finest KUNEHAM PARK. 4s. per lb 
BEDFORDSHIRE CHAMPION, veiy fine, 3a pet lb. 
WHITE GLOBE, very fine, 5s. per lb. 

New sacks charged Is. each ; harp, 4d., 6d., and 9d each. 
Special TRADE LIST or GENERAL RETAIL CATA¬ 
LOGUE of superior Bedfordshire-grown Seeds, Plants, 
Quicks, Potatoes, Ac., on application to 
FREDERICK GEE, Seed and Plant Grower, Ac., Biggles¬ 
wade, Beds. 

rPHE EARLY WONDER MARROW CAB- 

L BAGE is the earliest, largest, and best known. The gar¬ 
den editor of Weekly Budget says: “ The Celery from your 
Heed was the best I ever had. I may say the same of your 
Early Wonder Cabbage." Price per packet, Is.—P. L. KANE, 
Floris t, Kells. Mea th._ 

E AST Kent Collection* of new seeds, vegetables, 
best sorts only, 18 packets, 2s. 64 ; flowers, extra choice, 
12 packets, la ; flowers, choice, 12 packets, 64 
- * Catalogue free.-W. MUMME 

>rd, Ki 


, _ All seeds 

1RY, Seedsman, 


r _jt free. _ 

feast Hill, Ashford , Rent. _ _ _ 

PANSIES.—Now ready, Sander’s Catalogue of 
i. Show and Fancy Pansies, with practical hints on their 
cultivation, free by post for one penny stamp.—WM. SAN- 
DERS, Florist, The Gardena Leek, Staffordshire. 

rPHE CHEAPEST 8HILLlNG’S-WORTH"of 

Hardy Annual Flower 8eeds ever sent out. 12 packets, 

.r-ooloured wrapper, 

"" “ Gardens, 


with full cultured directions, in beautifully-ool< 
free by post for 13 stamps.—W. SANDERS, 
Leek, Staffordshire._ 


The l 


POTATOES.—Schoolmaster, 1 stone of 14 lb. 

L of this now famous Potato, warranted true to name, 
delivered to rail, sack free, for 2s.; grand seed of Magnum 
Bonurn Potato, 4s. 64 per cwt., sack free, and delivered to 
rail.—WM. SANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, Staffordshire. 

TV/TELONS. — Four seeds each of two of the 

LYJL best Melons in cultivation, and four seeds each of two 
of the best Cucumbers, free by post for 12 stamps ; names and 
pedigree on application.—WM. SANDERS, The Gardens, 
Leek, Staffordshire. 


OMALL PLANTS FOR EARLY BLOOMING. 

w —Geraniums, choicest sorts, mixed colours, 2a 64 doz.; best 
bedding varieties, Madame Thibaut, Wonderful, Vesuvius. 
Is. 64; Calceolaria Golden Gem, Is. 6d.; Fuchsias, mixed 
colours, Is. 6<L : Coleus, 1881, Mrs. Baxter, Guinea, Suterie, 
President (hardy), kc., 2s. 64; other varieties, la 6<L ; new 
white Chrysanthemum, Triumph, 5s. doz. All the above 
in strong planta Post free.—MEADS k BOYLES, Florists, 
D evonshire Grove, Old Kent Road, London, 8.E. _ 

TTOPS.—Cuttings suitable forarboure and trellis- 

LL wort; on e doze n, post free, 20 stamps: full instructions. 
—HENRY WHITKThe Lodge, Waterutgbury, Kent 


8000 ZONAL GERANIUMS 8000 

For pot culture. A selection of the best varieties In culti¬ 
vation, double and single, 3s. 6d., 4s., 5s. to 15s. dozen. All 
strong autumn-struck plants. By post or in pots. 

8000 FUCHSIAS- 8000 

Twelve favourite single varieties, 2a 6d.; twelve favourite 
double varieties, 3a 64 Extra strong plants-; free by post 
8000 AZALEAS, CAMELLIAS, 8000 
HEATHS. 

Azaleas, In best varieties forforclng or greenhouse, bushy 
plants, well set with flower buds, 18a, 24s., and 30a dozen; 
Camellias, 21a, 25a, and 35a dozen; Ericas and Epacmet, 
18a and 25s. dozen. Catalogue on application. 

6000 GLOXINIAS. 6000 


Descriptive Catalogue free on application. 

LILIES AND GLADIOLI. 

No time should be lost in planting or potting these. L 
aur&tum, 9d. to 2s. 64 each; L. lancifoliur rubrum and 
roseum, 9d. to 2a each; L. candidum, 64; L. longiflorum. 
64; Gladiolus brcnchleyensis. Is. doz. Descriptive Catalogue 
of these and many others free on application. 

5000 TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 6000 

New seedlings, raised from the best varieties in cultivation. 
Mixed colours, 1st size, 5s. 64 doz.; 2nd size, 3a 64 doz. 
Selected scarlets, ft*, doz. All these arc good sound tubere, 
equal to named varietiea Free by post. Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue free on application. 

6000 CYCLAMEN PERSICUM. 5000 

All from the very best Covent Garden strains, dwarf free 
bloomers, varied colours and large flowers. Good plants in 
4-in. pots showing flowers, 7s. 64 and 10a dozen; good conns 
with 5 to 7 leaves, in 3-ln. pots, 3s. 64, or free by post 2k. 6d. 
dozen. Descriptive catalogue free on application. 

3000 TREE CARNATIONS. 8000 

Fine healthy stuff in 4i-in. pots in six good varietiea 16a fid. 
dozen; extra large plants which will give 25 to 30 flowers each, 
the finest in the trade, in twelve distinct varieties, 25s. dozen; 
strong healthy plants in 3-in. pots, or by post, in six fine 
varietiea 5a dozen. Descriptive catalogue free on application. 
6000 BORDER CARNATIONS. 6000 

The choicest named varieties, extra strong planta 6a 6d 
dozen ; show Finka 6s. dozen, free by post or in 3-in. pota 
Descriptive catalogue free on application. 

W. M. 0R0WE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Baaex. 
To the Trade. 

“DLOWERING PLANTS at wholesale price* of 

•L crimson, pink, and white Daisiea full of buds, 20a p&t 
100# ; Violas, best yellow, purple, and white, autumn struck. 
60s. }ver 1000; Seedlings from choice sorts, 30k. per 1000.— 
Apply, T. L. MA YOS. __ 

ELEGANT White Hardy Edging Plant.—San 
■LI tolina in cans, autumn struck, 50s. per 1000; 8eduma,3 
best sorts for edging or caijiet bedding, 50a. pt ‘ * 


PARE 

Lb bridi 


best sorts for edging or caipet bedding, 50k. per 1000.—Apply, 
T. L. MAYOS, Highfield Nurserieo Hereford! 
ftRAPE HYACINTHS, SchizoBtylis coccmen, 

vJ and Anomone japonic®, all at 8a per 100; Exhibition 
Pansies and finest Herbaceous Phloxes, very strong, 20s. per 
100.-Apply, T. L. MAYOS. Highfield Nurseries, Hereford 

PELARGONIUM SEED.-Zonale (Ly- 
bridised) from finest kinda 15 seeda 64 ; Gold snd 
Bronze (Beauty of Calderdale type), 12 seeds, 64; Tricolor 
(Mrs. Pollock type), excellent, 12 seeds, 64 ; show and fancy, 
from finest show flowers, 12 seeds, 64 These cannot be sur- 
paase4 Amateurs who are interested in this doss of florists' 
flowers will find this an excellent opportunity to try most in¬ 
teresting experiments. All post free. All the above are from 
the best named kinds.—RYDER k SON, Sale, Manc heste r. 

TV/TIGNONETTE.—Collection of six separate 

Xu. varieties, including Miles’s Spiral and a beautiful white 
variety. The six packets, with cnltural notes, post free for 
9d.—RYDER and SON, Sale, Manchester. 

CHEAP AND GOOD. Send for my 

priced list, free, and get seeds where you can hsje then 
-talogue.—A ~ 


OEEDS, 

U priced 


without having to pay for a handsome catalogue.—A BRUCE, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester 

CjEED POTATOES.—Home grown, warranted 

KJ sound Webb’s School master, 9a ; Early Rose, Magnum 
Bonum, Redskin Flourball, 5s. per cwt. Bags, 64—GEO. 
A. HUMPHREYS, Ashmoor, Kington, Herefordshire. 

•THAT SPLENDID MARGUERITE ETOlIE 

L D OR, small yellow, large white, and Paris Daisy, the 
four plants 2a, free.—W. STEVENSON, Smeeton, Kibworth, 
Leicestershire. 

oinglk “Dahlia, chrysanthemum 

U trioolor, double white and yellow; Cyclamon penictun. 
Begonia hyb. gigantea, brilliant colours and immense flowen; 
ditto handsome flowered varieties; Primula sinensis, splen¬ 
did mixture, about twelve varieties; Petunia double and 
single; Rhodanthe maculata and alba splendid everlasting 
for greenhouse, all in6d., Is., and Is. 64 packets.—A BRUCE, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester. 

PANSIES for Exhibition, show and fancy, 

L newest, and best only; no Violas or inferior sorts growo, 
12 for 3s.: 25 for 5s. 64, froe with Catalogue.-^S. SHEPPEB- 
SON, Belper._ , 

n.ARNATIONS. PICOTEES, and CLOVES ?o? 

yj BORDERS.—A grand collection, strong layers, quite 
hardy, 12 distinct sorts named 3a 64 ; 6 for 2s., free.—S- 
SHEPP ERSON, P rospect Ho use, Bel per. 
(CHRYSANTHEMUMS. - The most select 
yj varieties only of large-flowered, Pompoue, early flowered 
and Japanese wei 
with Catalogue. 


inly of large-flowered, Pompoue, early flowered 
well-rooted plan* a 12 for 2a ; 25 for 3a 6d, tree 
—S. SHEFPERSON, Belper._ 


ly named, free with Catalogui 
8. SHEPPEBSON, Prospect House, Belper. _ 

A URICULAS, choice named varieties; list 

LX application. Seedling Auriculas from the above «tn 
planta to bloom this spring, 2s. per doz.; Calceolarias (her¬ 
baceous), from one of the best strains in England- good 


on 

strong 


uvui uuo ui mu ueat straws in rwgnum. e- 

'lants, 2s. per doz. ; Pansies, fine named varietiea 3a P®* 1 
doz. ; Sweet Williams. Auricula-eyed, fine planta 7d. P® r 
doz.; Daisiea large double crimsi ’ ■■■-•»-»—•• 

dozen, 4s. per 100, post free.—GEO. 

Oldswinford Stourbridge. 


cuia-eyeu, nne puim®, 
crimson and white, <d pgri 
-GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT 


_ very 

dwarf, blue. 2a per doa ; Mlmulus Excelsior, the finest out 
two for la 34, 6s. 64 per doz. All the abovo are well-rooted 
cuttings, free by post Calceolaria Golden Gem, good 

rooted plants ,r - 

well-rooted ci_ 

with order.—JOB 

Original from 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


The New Patent Overspun India-rubber Seamless and Pleatless 

G-^ZRDZEUST HOSE. 

Unequalled for Lightness, Pliability, 

Strength, and Cheapness. 



HARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fibre 

vT Refuge, 3<L per bushel, 100 for 20s.; ttuck (loose). 30s, 


(The guaranteed resisting power of the ordinary Garden Hose is not more than about 50 lbs. per square inch for any size, and its weight more than double of the above.) 

The a?>ove Hose is the m wt perfect combination of the desired elements in Garden Hose, viz. 
lu UGHTNtHS. —Enabling easy handling of great lengths, even by l ube* and children. 

Iw STRENGTH.—Adapting it to all piirpaies where hign pressure is applied, and where other heavy ami expensive Hose was hitherto required. 

Its PRICE.—M iking it the cheapest of its class now in the market. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Dealers are cautioned to accept no delivery of India-rubber Hose overspun either upon the surface of the Rubber or covered by it, os all such goods would 
be liable to confiscation. 

This Hose can be obtained from all Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Ironmongers, &c. 

Responsible Agents required in every town for the sale of this Hose. Liberal terms will be given. 

Sole Licensees: The Irwell India-rubber and Gutta-percha Works. Limited. Works: Salford, Manchester. 

_Registered Office—0, B llllter St reet, London, E.C. All communications to be addressed to the Company. 

ROIII TflM Aj PAIII GARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fibre I PAINT. — Large Quantity for sale specially 

^^ X* 1 VXlN 06 r A U *—«> VJ Refuge, 3<L per bushel, 100 for 20s.; ttuck (loose). 30s. ! X prepared for Horticultural buildings, greenhouses, 

tfnnnf.A.nmM VhVlTTnTT Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. (*L per sack. 5 sacks 25s.,' kc., 2jiL i*er lb., all colours; improved zinc white paint, 44d. 

manuxacturers, «w* W J-G-tl. ^ sacks 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. tier ssick, 5 sacks 22s.. [ lb. ; white lend, 23s. cwt. : tine oak varnish, 7s. gallon ; cash.— 

< ./ y. sacks 4<L each. Course 8ilver Hand—Is. 9d. per bushel, 15s. half j A. LEETK k Co., Paint Manufacturers, 129, London Rd., S.E 

-* ~ton, 26s. per ton ; in 2 bushel bags, 4il each. Yellow Fibrous RVl’MIinfrcWU PnP _ 'ruC' \(TT T T/tV 

i \ _**. |Loam, Peat Mould uud Leaf Mould, Is. i»er bushel. Sphagnum ( t ^ , “Q USES r Uii J HE A11LL1UA. 

*7] I ‘ ; Moss, 8s. Gd. per sack Manures, Garden Sticks, Virgin V Portable Hnan-roof Villa Greeulioiwe, 10 ft,.by 7 ft., £4. 

i' iflWlT % Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats, &c. Write for free Conservatory. 18 ft by 8 ft., £8. Vinery, 20 ft.. £7. Tenants 

^ Aty•. Price List, H. G SMYTH. 17a, Coal Yard, Drury Lane (late **'?*««*; Dniwmga, 3d. - Yorkshire Horticultural Works, 

/. flBP' of Castle Street, Long Acre). W imlhill, Shipley. 

—* - \ p'(>CO A-XCT ~ FI 1 >ii E“K'EFUSE, l.y Chuhln* GREENHOUSES, S ft. by 5 ft, £4 15s. ; 10 ft. 

I Onillfi Att ailBBRflt • v. : • • VJ Patent Process, ns supplied to all the Royal Gardens and 1 VJ by 5 ft., £5 8s. ; 10 ft. by 8 ft.. £8 15s. ; 12 ft. by 8 ft., 

Jg-* ^ i Jjkiflj Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful at all seasons. Invalu- I €10 ; 15 ft. by 8 ft.. £11 12s. ; 15 ft. by 10 ft.. .€14. Carriage 

able for Potting, Plunging, Forcing. Ferneries, Strawberries, paid to any station in England.—A. P. JOHNSON, Horti- 
Mi 1/'- r‘_\ : L ' Bedding-out Plants, &c. Destroys all slugs and Insects. Sacks, cultural Builder, Wilmington, Hull. Price lists post free. 

H I. r ~**' / / Is. each : 15 sacks, 12s. ; 30 sacks, 20s. (all sacks included). v , VIM1 , , vr , T /mat nr>To T irx 

** ,1 xA w * f ’' |‘ > , j Truck-load, free on rail. 25s.; limited quantities of P. M. ITLLb h N EVN AND LOW - PRICED IN- 

-i--— ' *'• ‘ l, ' ±L'' u Sjiecial quality, granulated, in wicks only. Is. Cd. (2 Prize -Q- 8KCTJCIDK. — Used by Gardeners of H.R.H. the 

coMeotiTz Kkxxiu £10 10 s. each, I Medals) valuable for Potting and use. in Conservatory. | PRINCE OF WALES, Ac. A free, non-iujurious fluid, easily 

Terms, strictly cash with order. To obtain the genuine i applied. No more smoke. Invaluable for ladies. 3d. per 

A7_ y .. 1 article, buy direct from the Manufacturers, CHUBB, gallon (concentrated). Interesting descriptive Pamphlet aud 

/✓Tift-—— \ ROUND, k CO.. Fibre W'urks. West Ferry Road. Millwaii. Rei»ort gratis.—Mr. HAWES, Walcot Parade, Bath. Please 






DOG rAH TRAVILL1SU BOX. 



Full Descriptive Catalogue free by post. 

*| ECONOMY IN WASHING 

I BV L 81X0 

prior brothers* 

\lp "th IMPROVED AND WELL KNOWS 

| jr PORTABLE WASHING COPPERS 

Vie placed anywhere. From 25a. Will cou¬ 
th Ihy tain six gallons. Price Lists on applica- 
/y tiou to the Manufacturer*, 92, Blackman 
v Street, Boro ’, near St. Georges Church, S. E 

Glasshouses and Heating:. 
■pAMPHLET with views and prices for thi 

T, 1 S? rk T of „ any e * U ‘ u . t , fro,n £1 “- Hygienic Gas Stoves from 
Sits^et c Paxtwna Hothou **» Boiler*. Syringes, Ganleu 
B. W. WA R HUR ST, 33 , Highgatc Road, London, N.W. 

By Royal Letters Patent. 

HAS CONSERVATORY BOILER.-Reflector 

VJ Gas Cooking Stove, 10s. 6d. to £10 

EXCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10a 

, __Testimonials on application. Enclose stamp. 

G. SHREW SBURY, 50, Old Bailey, aud Barrington Road, 

__Brixton._ 

_ Acme Hot-Water Apparatus. 

WITH Slow Combustion boilers, pi pep, and 

aU fittings, rawly to erect from £3 15s. Independent 
£ l ?S«£ < l mbu * t,on Stsir from 40s. each.—CHAS. B 

KDTK ELL k CO., 31, Bankaide, S.E. 

Amateur's Cheap Hot-water Apparatus. 

rjHAAIPION BOILER burns 12 hours without 

Y attention. ^ Complete, size No. 1 £3 15s. 6<L ; No. 2, 
-4. No. 3, £4 5s. tkl. ; No. 4, £4 13s. 6<1. To be seen In 
tp-rutum. 

G. WILCOX k CO., 85, Old Street, St. Luke's 

BOLL TOBACCO PAPER, CLOTH, 

AND FIBRE FOR FUMIGATING. 

b< ** !t 5 * possible to obtain, 6 lb., 4s. 6d.; 

^***1 strong Tobacco Paj»er or Cloth, 6 lbs., 3s. 
i- 28 . lb \j 15 *' ^? rna «‘ ? to London or any Railway 
Station m Keiit. All our articles contain the pure essence of 
•obaceo only. Uscdin Royal nurseries, gardens of the nobility, 
and by leailing men of the profession, ic.—Manufacturers 
DARLINGTON BROS., Frederick Street, Chatham PO O 
and Chequ.-s, Darlington Bros.,Chatham. OldToliacco Rone, 
T ery strong, for fumigating, Ac., 5C lbs., 12s. 6d.; 1 cwt., 22s. 

J £• *P- V ENS’ HORTICULTURAL, 
om^ 3r 5. N ? IFIC i. an ? NATURAL history sale 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. Esta- 
tiished 178u. hales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application, or post free. 


Refuge, 3d. per bushel, 100 for 20s.; truck (loose). 30s. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. Gd. per sack. 5 sacks 25s., 
sucks 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. i»er sack, 5 sacks 22s.. 
*acks 4<I <“ach. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9il. per bushel. 15s. half 
ton. 26s. per ton ; in 2 bushel bags, 4tL each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould aud Leaf Mould, Is. i»er bushel. Sphagnum 
Moss, 8s. 6<L per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, Virgin 
Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats, &c. Write for free 
Price List, H. G SMYTH. 17a, Coal Yard, Drury Lane (late 
of Castle Street, Long Acre). 

fjOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

C/ Patent Process, as supplied to all the Royal Gardens and 
Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful at all seasons. Invalu¬ 
able for Potting, Plunging, Forcing. Ferneries, Strawberries, 
Bedding-out Plants, Ac. Destroys all slugs and Insects. Sacks, 
Is. each ; 15 sacks, 12s. ; 30 sacks, 20s. (all sacks included). 
Truck-load, free on rail. 25s. ; limited quantities of P. M. 
sjiecial quality, granulated, in sacks only. Is. Gd. (2 Prize 
Medals) valuable for Potting and use in Conservatory. 
Terms, strictly cash with order. To obtain the genuine 
article, buy direct from the Manufacturers, CHUBB, 
ROUND, A CO., Fibre Works, West Ferry Road, Millwaii, 

I Lon don, E. 

I f«OCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best quality, 

VJ Is. per bag ; 30 bags, 18s.; truck load, free to rail, 2is. 
All garden requisites.—A. FOULON, 32, St. Mary Axe. 

GREENHOUSES! GREENHOUSES! GREEN- 

VJ HOUSES! Buy for cash. Save 50 Tier cent. The York¬ 
shire Model Greenhouses complete, with stages for plants, 
.€3 to £30; portable, easy to erect without brickwork; over 
400 sold last year; drawings, 3d.—Works, Windhill, Shipley, 
Yorks. 

PURE WOOD CHARCOAL forAgricultural, 

-!■ Horticultural, and Sanitary nurposea; also for Vine 
Borders, Flower Beds, and Pots. Prices on application to 
HIRST, BROOK, k HIRST, Manufacturers, Leeds. _ 

POULTRY NETTING; quality highly eom- 

■L mended for the last 25 years ; prices art* now very low. 
50 per cent, discount off list, whicli will be sent post free upon 
application to REYNOLDS k CO., 57, New Comptou Street, 

~ London. 


KcjHirt gratis.—Mr. HAWES, Walcot Parade, Bath. Please 
write. { lb. sample case, post free, Is. 


Cl TOUT, STRONG TANNED GARDEN NET- 

VJ TING, 1, 2, 3. 4 yards wide, lid. per square yard; 200 
yards, 18s. Gd.; 400, £1 18s. : GOO, €2 10s. Good ordinary net¬ 
ting, lil. per yard ; 300. £1 Is. Customers'letters approving if 
desired.—SMITH, 9, Mar y’s Terrace, Newto wn, Huntingdon 

GREENHOUSES ami all kinds of garden 

VJ frames, glazed or unglazed, plain or ornamental. (Quo¬ 
tations for any dimensions. Price list one penny stamp.—A. 
HARRIS, Horticultiiral Builder, Wavendon, Woburn, Beds. 

GALVANISED FITTINGS FORT WIRING 

VJ FRUIT WALIB.-F. MORTON k CO., 1, Delahay 
Street, Westminster, S.W., supply these, at following prices, 
for cash to acconqiany order : Tightening Raidisseurs, 2s. 8d. 
i»er dox. ; Terminal Holdfasts, Is. 8d. jier doz.; Eyes for 
Guiding the Wires, 5<L per doz. : Wire, Is. lOd. i»er 100 yds. ; 
Wind i ng Key ( only one r equir ed), 4d. Bags for packing extra. 

GONCENTRATED TOWN MANURE, con- 

VJ taining 8 per cent, ammonia, equal to 35 per cent, sul¬ 
phate of ammonia. Delivered at Warrington Stations in bags 
of 2 cwt. each, at £7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, 
Town Hall, Warrington. 

GHARCOAL, finely powdered, invaluable for 

VJ lawns and old gardens ; prevents clubbing in Cabbages. 
Price 25s. per toil, in bugs, at Warrington Stations, or 2s. 6d. 
i>er 2 cwt. bag.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, Town Hall, 
Warrington.__I 

'PANNED NETTING, 2 yds. wide, lid. per yd.; 

X 4 yds. wide, 3d. jmr yd. NEW TWINE NETTING, 1-in. 


J- 4 yds. wide, 3 _ ___ 

mesh. 1yd. wide, 2d. ; 2 yds. wide, 4d. : 4 yils. wide, 8<1. per 
yd. HEXAGON GARDEN NETTING, 76 meshes to the 
square inch, 5iL per yiL—W. CULLINGFORD, Forest Gate, 
London, E. 

■pERNERIES artistically designed from £10. 

X Fern Cases constructed and stocked with choice Ferns 
from 18s. Established Ferneries to lie seen at G. EGGETT'S, 
22, EnkcUStreet, H olloway, N. N.B, —Testim onials 

G.ARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mats, 

VJ Raffia, etc. None cheaper.—WATSON k SCULL, 90, 
Lower Thames Street, Loudon, EX’. 

F A OR RASPBERRY TRAINERS, 6 ft. by 

4 ft., 3s. each. PEA PROTECTORS, 3 ft. long, Gd. each ; 
GARDEN ARCHES, FLOWER POT STANDS, HANG¬ 
ING BASKETS, all kinds of Wire Garden and Greenhouse 
requisites. Illustrated price lists on application.—BROOKES 
k Co., Establishe d 1769, 4, Cateato n Street, M anchester. 

F ERN CASES, elegant black, gold case, now 

design, complete packed and put on rail, 60s.; send for 
photo, and testimonials: also outside window Ferneries and 
Aquariums made to order.—W. RAGLAN, 15, Moruiugton 
Road, New Cross. 

T IGHT BRAHMAS. — Having purchased 

XJ several Pjuze Birds from one or two noted breeders, I 
am obliged to raise price of eggs to 5s. per dozen packed.— 
WM. SYDENHAM, Water Orton, Near Birmingham 


POULTRY WIRE NETTING, GALVANISED, 

X can be obtained at exceptionally low prices from MOR¬ 
TON axd Co. (Limited), 1, Delahay Street, Westminster. 
Price Lists on application. 

T71RG1N CORK FOR FERNERIES ~AND 

V CONSERVATORIES.-The cheapest and best touso 
in London.- GEORGE LOCKYER k CO., 13, High S reet. 
Bloomsbury, W.C. * 

F VE - AND - A - QUARTER ACRES of well 

situated GARDEN GROUND, with Fruit Trees, Struw- 
lterries, and partly planted to Vegetables. Close to this 
town, and near railway. Immediate possession.—Apply to 
Mr. TABOR, Auctioneer aud Estate Agent, 14, Friar Street, 
Reading. 

G.ATHER honey from your flowers. — 14 THE 

VJ APIARY”; 5s. (postage, 5d.) By Alfred Neighbour (Geo. 
Neighbour k Sons, 127, High Holborn, W.149. Regent 
Street, London, W. Vidr Beehive odvt. in Ttu Garden aud 
Gakdekinu Illustrated from March to July. 

•THE PREBENDAL FARM “POULTRY 

X YARDS, Aylesbury.—Messrs. R. R. Fowler k Co. can 
now book orders for EGGS from their finest prize aud pure 
bred poultry at 16s. per doz. A descriptive catalogue contain¬ 
ing halts on rearing and management, kc., and also a list of 
the 30 distinct varieties kept by them will be forwarded isist 
free on application. Stock from these yards have won prizes 
at all the leading exhibitions from the earliest days of iKiultry 
shows till now, besides gaining the gold medal at the Paris 
Universal Exhibition, 1878, and since 1871 Messrs. Fowler 
have been awarded 167 silver cups, 603 first prizes, 420 second 
prizes, 401 third prizes, and over 850 high commendations. 

OULPH(JXJNE LOTION. An external Cure 

U for Skin Diseases. There is scarcely any eruption but 
will yield to 8ULPHOLTNE and fade away in a few days. 
Onlinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish 
as if by magic; while old skin disorders, that have plagued 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted, Sulpholme will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the anitnalcuhe which 
cause these unsightly, irritable affections, and always pro¬ 
duces a clear skin. Sulpholiue Lotion is sold by Chemists. 
Bo ttles, 2s. 9d. 

Wolff’s Indelible Garden Pencils. 

BLACK, BED. and BLUE. 

The writing will withstand the action of air, rain, etc. Price 
3d. each (with either Point Protector or Patent Swivel for 
attaching string). Sample on receipt of four stamps. Sup¬ 
plied to the Trade on curds of 2 dozen. Of all Seedsmen, 
and of the Mnmifactur* 1 ’^ E. WOLFF AMD SON, 55, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C. 

'PROTECT your PLANTS 

"FR G D0M0“ 

IREGISTERed 1 ^ 


trade MARK! 


Digitized by 


Google 


ft a MM EL’S NEW SEASON PERFUMES, ex- 

Xu tmcieu ilirect irom Bowers* witn his |si.cul . — 

White Heliotrope, White Pink, White Lilac, White Ruse, 
Malvctta, Rose Laurel, Wallliower, Sweet Pea, Syriuga, kc. 
All from 2s. 6d.-EUGENE RIMMEL, 96, Strand; 128, 
Regent Street; and 24, Cornhill, London ; and 9, Boulevard 
des Oapucines, Paris. 

TTANDBOOK on COMPOSTS required in pre- 

XL paring Boils for the potting stove ami greenhouse 
plants. Ferns, Orchids, etc. Price Sixpence.—D. HALL, 
Shifnal, Salop. London Agents, Terry, Stouemun and Co., 

6, Ha t ton Garden. ___ 

THE ORCHARDIST.—The moat complete 

X work on fruit in the English language, 3s. 6 d. free by 
post.—TnE Garden- Office, 3t, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W. C. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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iy&JsSxt: 


IT IS A FACT 

Brinkworth’ 

SPECIAL 


WILLIAMS 


White Flowers ! White Flowers 

FOR MARKET GROWERS. 

[ANNFALS.] 

Aster, Dwarf Chrywvnthemuin-flowered 
,, Dwarf Victoria.. 

„ Truffaut's Incurred Perfection, snow 
beautiful 

Antirrhinum, Tom Thumb, snow white 
Candytuft, new Tom Thumb 

„ new spiral, fine .. .. .... 

Chrysanthemum inodorum fl.-pl., the double May-weed 0 3 
Lobelia erinus alba The Bride .. ..06 

Mignonette, Parson's white tree ..03 

Xicotiana suareolens, for pots, very sweet scented .. 0 3 

Poppy, new fringed, double white .. ..03 

Phlox Drummondi grundiflora alba ..06 

Helichrysum Borusorum Rex (dwarf double white .. 0 3 

Stock, large Htxwering German Ten-week .. ..0 6 

„ Dwarf Gennnn, Ten-week.. .. .. ..0 3 

„ Hardy’s all the rear round .. .. ..0 6 

„ Dean’s Giant White Brompton .. .. ..0 6 

Zinnia elegans. double white .. .. .. ..0 6 

Verbena grundiffora candidissima .. .. ..06 

Maurandia Barclayana alba, very tine.. .. ..0 6 

[HARDY PERENNIALS.] per nkt 

Anemone sylrestris, the 8nowdrop Anemone .. .. 0 6 

Achillea Ptarmica plenls«ftna (double silvery Yarrow).. 0 6 
Auuilegia blanda Gore-; ieno (tine species) .. ..03 

Arueria maritima vulgaris, white Sea Pink, for edging 0 6 
Aster virginicus albus (white Michaelmas Daisy) .. 0 3 

Boltonia latisquama aliwi .. .. ..0 3 

Campanula, carnation alba .. .. .. ..0 3 

„ barbnta alba .. .. .. ..0 6 

„ turbinate alba .. .. .. ..06 

„ pyramidal is allxt .. .. .. ..0 3 

media cnlycantheina (extra fine) .. ..0 6 

Chrysanthemum frutesceus grnnditiora .. ..0 3 

„ „ Mudame Aunier .. ..0 6 

„ „ „ Farfuillou .. 0 6 

Diunthu* imperial is fl.-pl. alba .. ..0 3 

Kriogonum umbellatum album .. .. ..03 

GyiMophila paniculata, for bouquets .. .. ..0 3 

Guaphalium decurrrens, beautit :! new variety of ever¬ 
lasting .. ..30 

Helleborus niger, Christmas Rose .. .. ..06 

Liiium candidissiuiutn. white Flax. tint-.. .. ..0 3 

Myosotis alpestris coin pacta alba ..0 3 

Hcabioea candidissima fl.-pl., excellent for bouquets .. 0 3 

Saxifraga pyamidulis (very rare in seed) ..0 6 

Spinisa Aruncus, the Goat’s-be.ird Spinea .. ..0 3 

Galega officinalis all»n, the Goat s Kuc .. ..0 3 

Viola odorata White Czar .. .. ..0 6 

Woodruff (Asperate odorata); very sweet .. ..0 3 

Humea elegans alba ; scented.. .. .. ..03 

Anemone ja]>onica alba Honoriue Jobert,. post free. 

istr dozen .. .. .. .. .. ..50 

Ilyacinthus candicans, in dry bulbs, post free, per 

dozen .. .. .. .. .. 4s., 5s., 6 0 

One of the most rare collections of seeds in the T r uited King¬ 
dom are offered in W. B. Hartland’s Catalogue for 1882. A 
entry cm be hail by post for 3 stamps, which may be deducted 
from orders above 5a. 

Pastouje stamps or Post Office Order Jor abort resoectfulln 


Prize Strains of 


white, 




Will Produce Double the Crop of 

SOUND POTATOES 

Than any other Manure yet introduced. 

J&L. 1.1 Xj 

POTATO GROWERS, 

laeqe or small, 

SHOULD TRY IT. 


For Novelties sec Illustrated Catalogue, post free . 


VICTORIA AND PARADISE NURSERIES, 
Upper Holloway, N. 


Lord DIGBYS Head Gardener says: 

Its result upon the growth of our Potatoes was 
wonderful, and there was NO DISEASE what¬ 
ever where it was used. 


solicited. 

“ Old Established ” Seed Warehouse, 

24, PATRICK STREET, CORK. 


Cheaper 
by the Ton. 

CARRIAGE 

PAID. 


Send for Catalogue-post free. 


NEW CHEAP HEATING APPARATUS 

FOR AMATEURS’ GREENHOUSES. 

The “ Lougborough " Boilers supply a want long felt of really 
good, cheap boilers for small greenhouses, complete in 
themselves. NO BRICK SETTING ; NO IKON CASK; NO 
STOKE HOLE; NO NIGHT STOKING; NO MAINS. 

These advantages make them the cheapest and best boilers 
out. The boiler being placed in the wall of the greenhouse, 
the heat from it is given off in the house, while, being stoked 
outside, the fumes are not injurious to the plants. The only 
boiler so arranged. Hundreds iu use. 

No. 1 size, capable of heating 90 ft..of 2-in. pipe.. £2 12s. Od. 

3 „ „ „ 400 ft. „ .. 5 10 k. Od. 

Delivered free to any station.—An intermediate size iu 
preparation. 

The apparatus complete for a Greenhouse, 20 ft. by 10 ft., for 
£6 10s. Od. Can be seen at Deane and Co.. 46, King William 
Street, E.C. Full particulars, illustrations, and prices of 
Greenhouses and of Heating Apintratus on application. For 
advertisement of Greenhouses, sec alternate weeks. 

The following unsolicited testimonial speaks for itself 

“47, Gerrard Street, Islington, N. 
" Messrs. Messenger and Co. Jauuary 24, 1882. 

“Gentlemen,—I am very pleased with the Loughborough 
Boiler. I can do anything with it. burning gas coke only. If 
I till it up at 10 oclock I fiiffl it alight at 8 o'clock next 
morning, and the house at 50 deg , all doors closed, and 
damper half in. I should be most happy to show the working 
of same to any seeking information. 

* T I remain yours respectfully, 

“ John Martin. " 

MESSENGER & CO., Loughboro', Leicestershire. 

GENTLEMEN’S GARDEN KRSTAMATEUKS A OTHERS 

V G of best quality are re- 
quested to send their ordere 

Price List on application. LONG TOM. 


contains many useful hints on culture, Ac. 

BYDER & SON, S ale, Manchest er._ 

C HEAP PLANTS. Carriage Paid. — 

12 Verbenas in 12splendid named sorts. Is. 6d.; 100, 8s. 6<L 




100 Verbenas, w hite, purple, scarlet und pink, 6s. 6d. 

12 Fuchsias in 12 lovely varieties. Is. 6d.; 100, 8s. 6d. 

12 Pansies in 12 splendid show kinds, 2s. 6d.; 100, ISs. 

12 Ageratum Imperial dwarf, Is. 3d. ; 100, 6s. 6d. 

12 Heliotropes, light or dark kinds. Is. 3d.; 100, 6s. 6d. 

12 Mescmbryantheinum coni variegatuui. Is. 3d. ; 100, 6s. 
12 Coleus, in 12 splendid named sorts, 2s. 6d. 

12 Iresine Liudcni and others. Is. 3d.: 100, 6s. 6d. 

12 Calceolaria, Golden Gem, Is. 6d.; 100, 8s. 

Terms Cash. The plants are clean, healthy, and well-root 
The Executois of the late 

H. BLANDFORD, 

The Dorse t Nurseries, Blandford. 


VEGETABLE, FLOWER, AND FARM. 

"DICHARD SMITH & CO. spare neither ex- 

-Ll> jiense nor trouble in obtaining the finest quality, and 
they j* -ite a comparison of their prices with those of any 
TZwrUnu. 

Lists free on application. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., Seed Merchants 
and Nurserymen, WORCESTER. 


ORDINARY 

POT. 


GARDEN, GREENHOUSE, AND LAWN. 

In Canisters, from 6d. to 10s. 6<L. through any Nurseryman 
or Seedsman. 

M ANUF ACTURED SOLELY BY 

MORRIS A GRIFFIN, Ceres Works, Wolverhampton. 

ESTABLISHED 1821. ____ 

S EED PANS. Strong second-hand Tins, 18 in- 
long, 14 in. broad, 4 in. deep, will last for years. 
doz. .Stamps not taken.-THUMAS HARRIS, Caine, >>dt». 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

TMMENSE number and Variety of Stove, Green- 

-!■ house, and Hardy species. Intending purchasers of Fertu 
before Inlying elsewhere should send for our Special List ol 
Cheap Feats. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NORSKRT.-.SALE, MANCHESTER. 


“Invaluable in facial Neuralgia.”— Mrd. Press and Circ. Sec abo 
important, pnp. ru in tha Lancet, Mnrch 6th nnd 20th, Rod Mur 29th, 
14HM. “Tonga nmintams Its reputation in the truatnu-nt of Neural¬ 
gia.” —Lancet, July 23rd, l*Hl. It cannot kiinrc the mo*t delicate. 
In bottles at 4s. 6d. and 1 Is. Of all Chemists. Solo Consignees, 

ALLEN & HANBURYS, Lombard St., London. 


id Published by T. SrANSwiCK, for the Proprietor, at the Office of 
btraml, Loudon, W.G. 


Garden^ Illustrated, |37, Southaruptou Street, 
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Illustrated, 

and Suburban and Rural Home, 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 

EXOlbTB&KD FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 18, 1882, 


G ARDENING ILLUSTRATED is sent direct from the 
Office in London to »uy acdrvsa in the United 
Kingdom or to the I nited States, Canada, and the Con¬ 
tinent of Europe and all other places under class "A** 
of Postal Union, post free, payable in advance for one 
year, 6a. 6d.; half a yiar, 3s. 3d. P. 0. O. should be 
filled up in the name of THOMAS SPANSWICK, and 
should be made payable at King Street, Corent Garden, 
Money Order Office. Stamps not received. 

PJ^JLDElflNG MONTHLY PARTS.—Our readers are 
^ informed that this journal is published in neatly bound 
monthly parts. In this form it is most suitable for binding 
end reference previous to the issue of the yearly volumes. 


flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

V/ Patent l*rocess. Hacks, Is. each; 15 sacks, 12s; 30 sacks. 
20s. (all sacks included). Truck-load, free on rail, 25s. ; limited 

! uantities of P. M. special quality, granulated, in sacks only, 
a 6il. each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for Potting and use m 
Conservatory. Tinas strictly cash with order. To obtain the 

E quine article, buy direct from the Manufacturers, CHUBH, 
OUND A Co., Fibre Works, West Ferry Road, Millwall, 
London, E. 


H.ISHURST COMPOUND.-Used by many of 

VA the leadinggardenerssincel859againstredspider,mildew, 
thrips, gTeenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. 
to the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
dressing for Vines, and fmit trees. Has outlived many pre¬ 
parations Intended to supersede it. In b ores, la., 3s., 10s. 6il 

AMERICAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter s brush on 
Gishunt Compound, and working the lather into the infected 
part._ 

rjJSHURSTINE keeps feet dry, softens hard 

VA boots, preserves leather, takes a polish. In boxes, 6d. and 


VIOLETS, in bud and bloom. 


“DEAUTIFUL FLOWERS and BEAUTIFUL 

D GARDENS at a minimum of cost by sowing choice 
ceeda Descriptive List on application. Quality is evidenced 
by numerous unsolicited testimonials, of which the following 
is an example : " The Asters and Stocks I had from you hist 
year were very beautiful, and spoken of by everybody who 
kmw them as being the l>est they hail ever seen. '—RICHARD 
SMITH and CO., Heed Merchants and Nurserymen, Wor¬ 
cester. 

G rape vines~and~orchard-house 

TREES IN POTS —Grape Vines, extra strong, short- 
jrointed. and well rij>eiied. Plantingcanes, 3s. fid. to 5s. each ; 
extra strong fruiting canes, 7s. 6d. to 10s. &L Orchard house 
trees, fruiting in puts, consisting of Peaches. Nectarines, 
Apricots, Plums. Cherries, Pears. Apples, and Figs. List on 
application.—RICHARD HMITH A CO., Nurserymen and 
Weed Merchants, Worcester._ 

P LOWERlNG SHRUBS in great variety* 

such as Hydrangeas, Lilacs, Deutzias, Hpirwas, Cytisus. 
.Broom, Pyms, Berber is. Double Cherry, Scarlet Hawthorn, 
l iueld.-r Rose, Ac., 6s. iter doz.. 50s. per 100. Descriptive List 
on application -RICHARD SMITH A CO.. Nurserymen and 
Heed Merc han ts. _Worceater._ 

A PERFECT HOLLY HEDGE may eventually 

be formed by planting tw o Hollies and six Quick in every 
yard. Strong Holly, 12 in. to 15 iu. high, 21 b. iter 100. Strong 
Hawrthorn Quick. 30s. to 50s. per lOOO.—RICHARD 
SMITH A CO , Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

A SPAR AG US, the strongest roots that money 

-tx can procure, 2s. 6d. per 100. This delicious vegetable does 


O Doubles—New York. De Parme. and double Red Rus¬ 
sian, 4<L each. 3s. 6d. dozen. Singles—Lee’s axventiehom 
(new). 6d. each, 5s. doz. ; Victoria Regina and White Ozar. 
3,d. each, 2s. do/.., free -Mr R.W BEACHEY, Fluder Flower 
Gardens, KingskersweU. Devonshire. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. —Twelve choice named 

yj rooted plants, 2a. 3d. Double white Primulas, two. Is. 6<L 
Double Gerauiuma, six finest named. 3a. Single Geraniums, 
six driest named, 2s. 6d. Fuchsias, six splendid, including the 
fine new double Miss Lizzie Vidler, 2a. 6<L Scented Geraniums, 
fix, 2a. 3d.; all nice plants, post free.-Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, 
Fluder Flower Gardens, KingskersweU, Devonshire. 

(XEN15NE SEEDS.—Win. Hugh Gower's^De'- 

VA seriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Seeds gratis and 
po et free on app licati on.—The Nurseries, Tooting, B.W, 
jPJHEAP OFFER. —Strong hardy double flower- 

yj mg scarlet Lychnis, 4s.; dwarf Genista, 5s.; Splrtea, 3s.: 
Geum, 3s. : Pyrrthruins, 6a. dozen; Polyanthus, choice, la.— 
W, TITTERTO N, Florist, Loughborough. 

'THE EARL¥~WONDKR MARROW CAB- 

A- BAGK is the earliest, largest, and liest known. The gar¬ 
den editor of Wrekly Budprt says: " The Celery from j*our 
seed was the best I ever hail. I may say the same of your 
Early Wonder Cabbage.” Price per packet, Is.—P. L. KANE, 
Florist, Kells. Meath._ 

•TIGER LILY.—4 blooming bulbe of this un- 

A equalled hardy Lily, suitable for window or garden 
c ulture. Is. 5d. free; plant now,—MGRLKY A OO.,Croydon. 

"RAN UNCULl.—24 flowering roots, free, Is. 4d., 

Aw of this most lovely hardy flower, mixed colours; 60, 
2«. 2d. free, enough for bod.—MORLEY A CO., Croydon. 
TlELlCIOUS scent through whole house pro- 

duced by single spray of Tuberose flower; 3 blooming 
rootA.lA.3d. fre e; 4, la . 6d., free.-MORLEY ACO., Croydon. 

(GLADIOLI. — 12 bulbs of these magnificent 

VA hardy flowers, which grow and thrive in any garden, 
producing splendid bloom. Is. 4d. free.—MORLEY A CO‘, 


SPIRAL MIGNONETTE. 


1YJL With immense trusses of highly perfumed flowers. The 
kind which attracted the attention of Her Majesty the Queen 
at South Kensington. 6<L per packet. Sow now for winter 
flowering.—GIBBS A CO.. Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

WINTER - FlAAVERlNU GERANIUMS. — 

V * Six best named sorts, good, plants, 2s., carriage paid.— 
GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. _ 

F LEA MUSCOSA, a pretty bright green. 

Fern-like plant for table decoration, 7d. each, 2 for Is. 
Carriage j«iid.—JHBBS A C O., Wo odbridge, Suff olk._ 

pDRONlLLAS, with very fragrant yellow 

\J flowers for early spring. 9iL each, carriage free.— 
GIBBS A COMPANY, Woodbridge, Suffolk._ 

QINGLE DAHLIA SEED from the choicest 

O flowers. Is. per packet. Should be sown now.—GIBBS 


or “ Adam's 


!aS that money can 
dwarfs, 12s. i»er do/., 84s. 
1CHARD SMITH A CO , 


doz.; good plants. Descriptive catalogue free.—A. MOF- 
FATT A SON, Botanic Nurseries, Biggleswade, Bids. 

PENNY PACKETS of Flower Seeds in beauti- 

-L fully coloured pictorial packets with full cultural direc¬ 
tions. all liberally filled with new seed, and include Alywmrn, 
Astern, Candytuft, Canterbury Bells, Chrysanthemum, Clar- 
kia, Collinsia, Convolvulus, Everlastings. Godetia, Larkspur, 
Linum, Lobelia, Marigold, Mignonette, Nasturtiums, Nemo- 
philn, Phlox. Pink. Poppy, Haixmaria, Stocks, Sunflower, 
Sweet Peas, Sweet William, Wallflower, Ac., Ac. 40 packets, 
2rt. fid. ; 20 packets. Is. 4d. ; 15 packets. Is..; post free.— 
(COVENTRY A CARSTAIRS, Seed Merchants, 111, Gray's 
In n Road London. W.C. _ _ 

J C. PAUL, opjxisite feho Church, Covont Gar- 

• den Market, Flunst, Fern Dealer, and Garden Contrac¬ 
tor.—All our Hardy Perennials are now rtady for sending 
out; a price list free on application. I beg to call attention to 
our Sweet Williams, WullfloworH, Rockets, Lrvpins, Fojo- 
gkrves, Hollyhocks, Dakdos, Lk-lnhiniums, Perennial Phlox, 
i’uunits. Polyanthus, Ac. Hardy Pifranof all kinds n»y Cheap. 


Merchants, Wo rcester. 


JjL op them.—Price from m. 6d to 21s. each.—RICHARD 
SMITH A OO..Nu»«yineii. Worcester. 

OKAIvALK from the stock so highly appre* 

O dated in Covent Garden Market; extra strong roots for 
forcing, 2s. 6d. per dor.. 16s. per 100: planting roots, 2s. ]*er 
dot. 12s. 6d ner 100 —KlO'HAKD 8MITH A CO., Nursery¬ 
men and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

H OSE 1 HOSK I HOSE !- Patent Red Hubl>er 

. Garden Hose, stands severe tests of Government Depart¬ 
ments. thus proving superiority of quality. I-aet* four times 
ksl^ug as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter in weight, 
greater in strength, ami cheaper iu the long run than any 
wther hoae for garden twe. A correspondent. writes. " I have 
had a length ox your R«il Rubber Hose in use nine years, and 
it w now as good as ever." Private customers supplied at 
trade p*rioe*.—Samples and pfioewof MERRYWlTATHBE A 
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(GARDENING GUIDE, by HOOPER.-Finest 

VJ work in our language for the guidance of the amateur. 

may learn all be requires to know of flower, veye- 
fruit. Cloth, 284 pages, 600 illustrations, 2s. &L 
2s. lid.), of HOOPER A CO.. Corent Garden 


table, and fruit. Cloth, 284 
(post free, 2s. lid.), c' 
W.OL, and Booksellers. 


TV/TAGNIFICENT and rare Lilmm Washmg- 

•UlL tonianum,purest white, with lilac tint outside, per doz., 
each, la. Cd L. aura turn (Japanese), the goiden-rayed Lily, per 
per doz., 18s.; each, 2a.—HOOPER k CO., Covent Garden, 
Londoi 


VJ regular whopper. ... 

STlbs. The largest of all Potatoes; of 
mass certificate Royal llorticu' 


flHRISTMAS ROSES (Helleborus niger).- 

yj Healthy plants of this beautiful white winter flower now 
ready. Price, per dozen, 4s.; per 100,15s.; per 500, 60 b. ; per 
1000, 100s., of HOOPER k OO., Covent Oarucn, London. 

TTARWOOD’S prizetaker giant as- 

■LL PARAfcUS.-” Fifty heads weighed 8 lbs. 14 oz.” The 
finest Asparagus itr the world. One or., of seed, la 6d; half 
oz.. Is .—HOOP ER k OO., CoTe nt Gar den, Lo ndon. 

fiUEEN op THE VALLEY POTATO.—“ A 

This huge specimen weighed 

_tatoes; of fine quality. First- 

_ioyal Horticultural 8ociety, 7 lbs., 6s.; half 

bushel, 21s._ __ ___ _ _ 

-nuEEN of the - Valley potato. - 

Y “A Potato for eottsgers and farmers that will be simply 
• grand.” 7 lbs., fi*. : half bushel, 21*. Be careful to get the true 
stoek o/ HOOPER k OO.. Covent Harden. London._ 

1 flfl HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

AVv for 25s.—Richard Smith k Co.’s selection of the 
above contaius a moot interesting and valuable assortment of 
beautiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as 
to produce flowers and render the garden attractive all 
through the year. Desciiptive liat on application.—RICHARD 
SMITHk CtX, Nurserymen and SeedMerch&nts. Worcester. 

pLANTS and TREES which withstand Smoke, 

A and a re suita ble for town s. _ _____ 

PLANTS and TREES for all situations and 

A gardens of all sizes. Descriptive lists and advice on 
application.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., Nurserymen and 
8eed Merchants, Worcester. 

pREEPERS for Walls, Trellises, &c., in great 

VJ variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
object may easily bo made beautiful. Descriptive list 
and advice on application.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

PHRY S ANTHEM UM S.^An^elina, Golden 
VJ Madame Mart ho. Souvenir d'un Ami. Strong plants, 6d. 
each.—W. E. BOYCE, 14, Gloucester Rood, Holloway, 
London, N. 

fJttRY SANTHKMUMS, sob varieties.—Rooted 
VJ cuttings, my "election, 2s.. Purchaser ft. 2s. 6d. doz.. 14s. 
100. Post free. Catalogue one stamp.—W. E. BOYCE, 14, 
Gloucester Road. Holloway, London. 

E EGAL PELARGONIUM S.—Doctor Masters, 

and Captain Koikes, two of the finest dark varieties out, 
6 strong plants for 2s. fld, or six distinct varieties 2s. fid. Also ' 
Tuberous Begonia seed, from splendid named varieties, 3d. 
per packet.—A. SWANSON, Florist, Barton-on-Hu mber. 

F ERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, and Somer" 

set, by an experienced collector of 25 yean; correctly 
named and packed; with Instruction Book for making 
Rockery, planting Ferns, Ac., with each 5e. order. 14 to 90 
named varieties, 7s. per 100. Small (post), 30 for 2s. A8PLR- 
NIUM FONTANCM, 8EPTENTRIONALE, and POLY- 
8TICHUM LONCHITI8 (Holly). Is. each. 1000 varieties 
BRITISH and EXOTIC. Catalogue, 2d. Established 25 
years.- tK. GJLL, Lodging-house Keeper, Lynton, N. Devon. 

CrtSElXS. CHESJ* AND GOOD. S«nd for my 

O prioed list, free, and get seeds where you can have them 
without having to pay for a handsome catalogue.—A. BRUCE, 
Ghoriton-oum-Hardy, Manchester 


X 1 AST Kent Collections of new seeds, vegetables, 

AJ best sorts only, 18 packets, 2s. fld; flowers, extra choice, 
12 packets, la; flowers, choice, 12 packets, fld. All seeds 
post free. Catalogue free.-W. MUMMERY, Seedsman, 
East Hill, Ashford . Kent. ___ 

PlANT SUNFTOWeTTSEED, from JISiTte 

VJ over 10 ft. high; flowers, 60 in. in dreumferenee; leaves, 
28 in.. Is. per dozen; stamps with order.—COLUS WILL 
M OTT, Trian gl e, Hackn ey._ 

HARRIAGE PAID.—New Seedling Potatoes, 

VJ 60 bushels grown and not one bad one. IQs. bushel; la 6d. 
per gallon; name sent.with order.—J. BARINER, Tethling- 
bro*, Higham Ferrers. _ 

PLANT NOW.—Single Dahlia repens (scapi- 

A gera), two free, for Is. 4d.; six, 2a 6d; twelve, 4s.; Com- 
melina cojrulea and alba, blue and white Spiderworts, two 
free, 1 b. 2d.; six, 2a 3d.; twelve, 3a fld; hardy Primula cor- 
tusoidea two free. Is. 4d; six, 3ft.: twelve, 5a : Aquilegias 
(Columbines), finest mixed, 12 free, 2aj|50 per rail.f6«.; 100 do. 
10b., these not free; splendid mixed Delphiniums, too large 
for post, 12, 3a; 50, 10s.; 100, 15s., not free; beautiful oool 
greenhouse plants, Statice Holfordi, two free. Is. 6<L, fit to 
pot into 4& in.; large plants in 44-in. pots, 2a each per rail, 
not free. Please send postal ordera See my list of hardy bor¬ 
der plants free for id. stamp.—W. FARREN, How House 
Nurseries, Cambridge. 

flENUINE FLOWER SEEDS.—24 packets 

U most useful and easily grown, free for la 3d. See my Id. 
packet flower seed list, free for id. stamp. My lists are plain 
mod cheaply done, no that customers are not charged for 
costly illustrated catalogues. Please send postal ordera—W. 
FARREN, Ho w Hous e N urserie s, C amb rid ge, ___ 

.flHEAP Roses of best sorts only, to clear the 
VJ ground. A few good standards and half-standards, 18s. 
dozen; 60, 65a ; 100. £6 ; dwarf H.P.'s, 8s. per dozsn; 25,15e.; 
58, 25s.; 100, 40a; dwarf Tea and Noisette, 12s. per dozen; 
25, 21a ; 50, 37a 6d: 100, 70a ; my selection, package free for 
cadi with order.—W. FARREN, Rom Grower, How House 
Nurse ries, Cambridge. ___ 

^pWO of the most beautiful Columbines are 
A Aquilegia chrysantha and califomica. The two free for 
la 4<I—W. FARREN, Rose Grower, How House Nurseries, 

Cambridge._ ____ 

PANSIES. -^Daniels’ superb prize show, 
A blotched, marbled, striped, New Dwarf, Henderson's Fire 
Dragon, Multioolor, Ac. Fine strong healthy plan ts; twelve . 
Is. 3d.: twenty-four3a Free; safely packed.—J. SYLVESTER, 
Idle, Leeds. ___ __ 

CALCEOLARIAS.—-Best bedding varieties, 
VJ yellow; autumn struck, 5a per 100,50, 3a ; package free; 
terms cash. P.O.O., payable Church Road, Cliftonville.— 
W. BARNES, Florist, kc., 7, Stirling Place, Cliftontilte, West 
Brighton, Sussex. 


fPHE “ Wonderful ” collection, paper on culti va- 
A tion and 24 packets choice imported seed. Is. 2d. post 
free, containing large flowering German Stock" and Asters, 
Lobelia, Petunia, Phlox Drummondi, G. Ltuly Albemarle, M. 
Meteor, Everlastings, ornamental Grosses, annuals and peren¬ 
nials as sold in previous yean. The "Amateur's All Hardy" 
collection, paper on cultivation and 24 packets of showy 
annuals, perennials, Ac., all quite hardy, easily grown, beauti¬ 
ful varieties, Is. 2d.; half, 8<L; post free. The ,T A 1 Vegetable” 
collection, Cauliflower, Celery, Cucumber (Telegraph),Tomato, 
Marrow, Onions, Leeks, Lettuces, Cubbages, Carrots, Turnips, 
Salads, Ac. (state kinds wanted), 24packets, 2s. 3d., half Is. 2d. 
post free.—FRED. BAILEY, Seedsman, 4, Market Street, 
west Houghton, Bolton. 

P HRYS ANTHEMUMS.- J. WS&TfTRThTs:, 

VJ late of Pellatt Road, East Dulwich, is again supplying 
his prize Chrysanthemums (500 varieties), including early 
Urge incurved, reflexed, Japanese, and Pompone varieties, 
being the best selected stock m the country, 2s. per doz., 12s. 
per 100 • cuttings. Is. 6<L per doz., 8s. per 100. Selected list 
free. Wallace’s grand strain of Gloxinias, 4s. per doz., 28s. 
per 100. All post free; cash with order.—The Rose Nursery, 
Abbots Langley, Herts. 

WEBB’S .PRIZE COB & OTHER FILBERT 

' " TREES,' Calcot Gardens, Reading.—Apply to Ml. 
COOPER, F.R.H.8., C alcot Gar d ens, near Beading, Berks. 

"D DEL WEISS (Bridal Everlasting Flower).— 

AJ Rarest of Alpines and is collected by mountaineers with 
the utmost peril of life only; this sinralt flower is found to 
be quitq easy of cultivation, being a hardy perennial; curious 
star-shaped flowers when dry, pretty for church-wreaths or 
home decoration. Seed, per packet, 12 stamps, with specimen 
bloo m a nd cultural instructions; postage free.—Address, 
SAMUEL DAXON, Croft, Warrington. Lancashire. 


SMALL PLANTS FOR EARL? BLOOMING. 

C —Geraniums, choioeataort*. mixed colours, 2a 6d doz.; best 
bedding varieties, Madame Thibaut, Wonderful, Vesuvius, 
la 6<L; Calceolaria Golden Gem, Is. fld; Fuchsias, mixed 
colours. Is. 6d.; Coleus, 1881, Mrs. Baxter. Guinea, Suterie, 
President (hardy), Ac., 2s. 6d; other varieties. Is. fld; new 
white Chrysanthemum, Triumph, 5s. doz. All the above 
In strong plants. Post free.-MEAD8 A BOYLES, Florists, 
Devonshire Grove, Old Kent Road, London, 8.K. 


flXOW READY, SHOW FUCHSIAS, to name, 

As in 12 varieties. Is. fld; Coleus, in 12 choice varieties, 
la fld; my superb Petunia seed. Is. per packet.—All free and 
safe by post for cash with order.—HENRY SURMAN, 
Florist, Witney, Oxon. 


PHRY SAN THEM L M*>.—Beat exhibition vane- 
VJ ties, large flowering, Japanese Anemone or Pompone, 
my selection, strong plants, 2s. 6d.; well rooted cuttings, 
la fld.; unrooted, 9d. per doz., free.—THOS. HIGGS, Juu., 
Stapleton Rd, Bristol. 


OUPERB LILIUM AURATUMTgolden-rayed 

W Lily of Japan, reliable blooming bulbs. in the finest pos¬ 
sible condition, will bloom splendidly, 3, 5a fld.; 6, 4s. 6d ; 
carriage paid, boxes gratia—M. VEREY, 4 Oppidans Road, 
Primrose Hill. London. 

TIOUBLE TUBEROSKS.—The Pearl.—ThiaTs 

AJ far superior to all other varieties; six, 2a Tigridia 
grandiflnra and conchiflora, noble Mexican Tiger flowers, 
beautifully marked, twelve 3s.. carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 
4, Oppidans Road, Primrose Hill, Lo ndon . ______ 

KTEW SCARLET LILY from Japan.—Lilium 

Al splendens, very beautiful, quite hardy, three, 2s. 6<L, 
six, is. 6d Carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road. 
Primrose HiU, Loudon._ 

P LOXINI AS. —New Continental varieties of 

VJ this lovely velvet foliage plant, la fld. each, three, 4s.; 
easily grown. Beautiful Tuberous Begonias, new varieties, 
three, 2a fld. Carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road, 
Primrose Hill, London.___ 

POTATOES.—Schoolmaster, 1 stone of 14 lb. 
A of this now famous Potato, warranted true to name, 
delivered to rail, sack free, for 2a ; grand seed of Magnum 
Bonum Potato. 4s. 6d per ewt., sack free, and delivered to 
rail.—WM. SANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, Staffordshire. 

MELONS. — Four seeds each of two of the 

All b«st Melons in cultivation, and four seeds each of two 


pedigree on application.- 
Leek, 8U“ ’ ” 

0 N £, 


Wk£ SANDEIW; n K»o r G^densT 


DOZEN beautilul Greenhouse or Window 
VJ Plants, correctly named,”’free by post for 2s. Cuttings 
of same, half price.—W. SANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, 


Staffordshire._ 

"DANSY SEED carefully collected from finest 
A exhibition flowers only. Finest Belgian or Fancy, and 
finest English or Show, 200 seeds of either variety, or 100 of 
each, free by post for 12 stamps.—WM. SANDERS, The Gar¬ 
dens, Leek, Staffordshire. 

P ANSIES FTANSIKS ! PANSIES !-400 va- 

rities of the finest named Show and Fancy Pansies. 
Show varieties, 3s. per doz.; Fancy varieties, 4s. per doz,, all 
splendid strong stuff, and warranted tme to name. Post 
free. Catalogues on application.—W. A F. WHEEL¬ 
WRIGHT, Florists, Oldswinford, Stourbridge. 

TTIOLETS (sweet-scented)—6 varieties, double 

V and single, 2s. per doz., 100 in 6 varieties. 13s., post free ; 
extra plants for carriage.—W. A F. WHEELWRIGHT, 
Florists, Oldswinford. Stourbridge. 

H HO ICE SEEDS.-Sweet William, Double 

VJ Canterbury Bells, SUcne pendula. Wallflowers, blood 
red, golden yellow or Harbinger; Indian Pinks, Foxglove* 
(choice spotted), Ten-week Stock, purple, scarlet or white, and 
Nasturtium Tom Thumb, all 3d. per packet, post free.—W 
A F. WHEELWRIGHT, Florists, OldswinfonTstourbridge ; 

TTIOLAS.—All the best in cultivation. 1 doz. 
V in 12 varieties, Is. fld.; 100 in 12 varieties, 10s. Pont free. 
Extra plants for carriage.—W. A F. WHEELWRIGHT, 
Florists, Oldswinford, Stourbridge. 

H.ERANIUMS.—Six fine named varieties 2s.f; 

VJ 1 dozen, 3s. fld. strong plants : Calceolaria Golden Gera, 
fine plauts. 2s. per dozen, free.—W. A F. WHEELWRIGHT, 
Floristw. Oldswinford, Stourbridge._ 


Digitized b'i 


Google 


KfEWCOLEUS. - J. WALL ACE. F. R. H. S., has 

Ax the largest and beet stock of new Coleus In the world. 
Well-rooted plants, 2s. per doz. Trade supplied by the 100 or 
1000. Auriculas, the finest varieties, as shown at the Royal 
Horticultural Gardens; Seedlings, 4s. per doz. Wallace’s 
Prize Fuchsias, 400 varieties, good rooted plants, 2 k. per doz. 
All post free. Cash with order.—Rose Nursery, Abbots Long- 
| ley, Herts. - 


TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Warranted).- 

A Eighth year of distribution.—The seed has been personally 
collected from handsome, well-grown fruit. Many testimo¬ 
nials from market and private growers ; 16 seeds, 1 b., 6 seeds 
7d.. post free.—ROBT. W. BEEDKLL, The Nurseries, Wah 
lington, Surrey.___ 

R W. BEKDELL’S SEEDS, guaranteed to be 

• of the best quality that can be procured, in small 
packets to suit amateurs. Cyclamen, Wiggins’ Prize Strain. 

7d. per packet; Miles’ Spiral Mignonette, extra selected; 
Chrysanthemum Etoile dOr ; Lobcna rosea ; Qinothera 
taraxacifolia, largt* white-flowered trailing perennial, fiowen 
12 in. round; Nicotiana longlflora, N. aflinis ; Carnation fire- 
nadin, brilliant double Bcarlet; Solanum hybridum Empress 
new variety ; Daisy, extra double ; CastUleja indivisa, hardy 
handsome annual, with scarlet flowers In dense spiked, fine 
pot plant. All fld. per packet. Gaillardla picta Loren liana, 
new, la per packet; Geranium and Pelargonium, each 6d. 
per paoket.— R. W. BKEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Surrey. _ 

*D ALSAM, extra double, my especial strain, 25 

AJ seeds, 7d. ix»t.—^G ardsmtito iixustbatkd of July 30, 

1881, says: “ Mr. Beedell, nurseryman, of Wallington. sends 
us remarkable blooms of Camellia-flowered Balaams of excel¬ 
lent form; their colours include pure white, bright Bcarift, 
purple, crimson, and flne striped varieties'some of the blooms 
measure quite 2) in. across. —R. W. BEEDELL, The Nur¬ 
series, Wallington, Surrey. 

"DANCY PANSY, from my beautiful collection 

A of endless variety of colours, fid. per paoket.—R. W. 
BEEDELL, The Nurseries. Wallington, Surrey. _ 

KTOTICE — All seeds of Is. and upwards post 
lx free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Surrey. __ 

T CAN SUPPLY 3d. and 6d. packets of any 

A sort of Vegetable seeds, best and true to name.—R. w. 
BEEDELL, the Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. __ __ 

pHOICE SEEDS, with full Cultural Directions 

VJ on each packet. Musk, thousands of plants from 1 
packet; Anemone, Auricula, Calceolaria. Carnation, Gen¬ 
tians, Heliotrope, Petunia. Pink, Piootee, Primrose, all 
colours, Solanum, Ten-week Stock, Verbena. Varierated 
Kale, most beautiful odours, all Cd. per paoket. Phlox 
Drummondi grandiflora. Polyanthus, all 4<L per packet Ice 
plant Pyrethrum, Antirrhinum, Canary Creeper, Egg Plant. 
Evening Scented Stock. Ornamental Beet Violet Sensitive 
plant Tobacco plant Wallflower, red and golden, all 3d. per 
packet—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, i 
Surrey. i 

PRIMULA SINENSIS. - Same magnificent | 

A strain I sent out last season, per pocket la. 6d. and 2a fir]., 
or 20 seeds, 6d Cineraria, Covent Garden strain, per packet 
Is. fid. and 2a 6d„ or 100 seeds. 6d. All the choioest varieties 
of Aatera 6d. per packet. Begonia, tuberous rooted, Laiug’s 
strain, fld. |»er packet—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, 
Wallington, Surrey. __ 


QOOD 

VJ windo 


be hod only from JOHN 
Llanelly. Carmarthenshire. 


The Nurseries. Wallington, 8urrey.__ 

AND CHEAF.—Sixty greenhouse er 

window plants, 10s.; half, 5a 4d. Best varieties from 
cool house*, named, viz., Achimenea AbutUona, Aphelan- 
dra. Begonias. Canna, Coleus, Craasula, Kpiphrllum, Fuch¬ 
sias, Zonalea, do. douhle Ivy, Gloxinia, Habrothamnus, He¬ 
liotropes, Lontanaa Plumbago, Valloto, Ac. Forty cuttings 
of the above, mixed, 2a fld.; named, 3a 4<L ; twelve best pot 
Zonal*, 2s. fld.; twelve new do.. 3s. 4<L : bedding Geraniums, 
autumn-struck, 2a doz.; Calceolarias, la fid. dor ; best Fuch¬ 
sias, Abutilons, Coleus, Lantanas, 2a doc., three of each last 
2s.; twelve window plants, 2a 6d.; cuttings (named) of every¬ 
thing, at Is. doz.; twenty-four Achimenes (six vara). A 
—From A. Work, Esq., Rathminea—" I am quite delighted 
with your plants; they ore by far the best valuo in the mar¬ 
ket.’’ All free.—J. L. BRYAN, Youghal. Ireland. 

WELSH VVONDUR ObilOf,. - Valuable 

* * original strain, peculiarly adapted to heavy soils, hardy, 
flne cropper, very symmetrical; some specimens 1881 growth 
measuring 12 in. round 2a per or. Is. 2d. per half-or—To 
" V - J --HEADSTONE, - 


Albion House, 


pOTAfOKvS.—Price list, Beed or table : Myatt’s 
A Ashlcaf, 7s. cwt; Paterson’s Victoria, 6a cwt.; Magnum 
Bonum, 6a cwt; Bresee's Prolific, 5a cwt; Early Rose, 5a 
cwt; Scotch Champion, 5a owt Delivered in free bags on 
rail. Gash with order.-CHARLES PRIDEAUX. Potato 
Grower and Importer, Motoombe, Shaftesbury, Dorset 

TO CHOICE EXHIBITION CHRYSANTHE- 

JLLl MUMS. 2s.; 100 12b. 12 choice named Pansies, 2a ; 
100 14a 12 choice named Carnations and Piootees, 7a Mrs. 
Pollock Geraniums, strong plants, 2a 3d. dozen; 20a 100. 
Bronze Geraniums, 2a 3d. dozen; 15a 100. Scarlet and rueo 
Geranium* la fid. dozen; 8a 100. Fuchsias. 12 choice varie¬ 
ties, la 4d.; 8a 100: all are rood strong healthy plants; sample 
dozens post free. Cash with all ordera 8pedal quotations 
for larger quantities.—T. FLETCHER A 80N, Florists, Ac, 
Chesterfield 


UEA DTIFUL FLOWERS.—Specialities unaur- 
AJ passed for quality. The cheapest flower seeds ever offered. 
100 varieties in penny packet* 12 packets choice variettat 
post free, la Id; 24 do., 8a--J. B. QUIOK’S Seed Store*, 
102, High Street Barnstaple, North Devon. 

UfARDY BRITISH FERNS.-Twentv-five 

AA healthy, good-sized plants, several varieties, named, sent 
post free for fifteen stomps.— J. RICHARDS, Bear Street, 
Barnstaple._ 

D HOICK ZONAL GERANIUMS for pot cul- 

VJ ture.—12 varietie* including Jeanne d’Arc (new pure 
white), and Salmon Vesuvius Improved (new Salmon) for 4s. 
Scarlet Vesuvius for bedding, Is. fld per dozen. All strong; 
autumn-struck. Post free ; eoeh with order.—W. MAYO, 
Perry Barr. Birmingham. 

NT RW DOUBLE GERANIUMS.—-Felix Berthe 

Av (bright rose-pink). Crimson King (rich crimson), Camli- 
dissima plena (pure white), Pyrite (bright scarlet), the four 
for 3s; 12 choice varieties, including above, 6a Strong plants ; 
post free; cash with order.—W. MAYO, Florist, Ferry Barr, 
Birmingham. _ 

TTEGETABLE SEEDS—finest quality guaran- 

v teed—Beet, Boreoole, Brussels Sprouts, Cabbage, Leek, 
and Onion, fld per oz., 2d per packet; Carrot, Parsley, and 
Savoy, 4d per oz., Id per paoket; Brooooli, Cauliflower, Ce¬ 
lery, and Lettuce, 3d per packet; Cucumber and Melon, 6d. 
per packet; Mustard Cress, and Spinach. 9d per pint, 2d 
per oz.; Parsnip, Radish, and Turnip, 3d per oz.. Id per 
packet: Herbs and Vegetable Marrow, 3d per packet, post 
free—COVENTRY k CARSTAIRS, SeedM«rcEant*Gray'» 
Inn Road London. 
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PANSIES! PANSIES! PANSIES!-Many 

*■ thousands of best show and fancy varieties. Catalogues 


*■ thousands of best show and fancy varieties. Catalogues 
jfDobbie's prize seeds and plants, with testimonials and 
interesting cultural articles on Pansies, vegetables and flowers, 
u; be had for two penny stamps on application to DOBB1E 
i CO.. Rothesay, N.B. 

Collection OP Hardy annuals.— 

Twelve packets, price Is. ; post free Is. 2d., weight 2 oz. 
Each of these 12 packets contain a liberal quantity of seed. 
On one side is a superior chromo lithograph of the flower, and 
« the other concise useful notes on culture, time of flower¬ 
ing. 4c. The whole is a mqst wonderful cheap collection of 
•ed. Dwarf German (Ten-week) Stocks, as imported, 
24 varieties, 4a.. or each variety 2d. per packet. Brompton 
Stocks and Wallflower, blood-red and canary yellow, war¬ 
ranted doable, each variety 3d. per packet. Caloeolaria, 
Heliotrope. Salvia, Ageratum, Peutstemons, PinkB, Carna¬ 
tions, Picotee, Cuphea, choice Dahlias, Petunias, Verbenas, 
Fuchsias, and Geraniums at fid. per packet.—WM. CUL- 
L TNGFORD, Forest Ga t e, Lon d on. E. _ 

POST FREE — Fine Plants for Rotation.— 

JL Veitch’k Autumn Giant Cauliflower, 4s. 100 ; Large Asia¬ 
tic, Early London, Waleheren, and Cattell s Cauliflower, 3«. 
per 100; Rocca Onion. 2s.; White Lisbon Onion. Is. 4<L per 
100; Red Pickling Cabbage, Green Curled Kale, Brussels 
Sprouts, Bath Cos and Cabbage Lettuce, Early Rainham, 
Nonpareil, Sugarloaf, and Late Cabbage, Is. per 100. Only 
good plants sent; all named. Testimonials, samples, and 
lirt 2a_—EDWARD LEIGH, Wrotham Farm, Dunsfold, 
Goldakming. 

HAUUFLOWER PLANTS.—Early London, 

Waleheren and Large Asiatic, 3s. per 100, 25s. per 1,000 ; 
Veitch's Autumn Giant Cauliflower, 4s. 100; Red Pickling 
Cabbage, Bath Cos. and Lee's immense Hardy Green Cabbage 
Lettuce plants, 6<I 100, 4s. 1000, 70s. 20,000, £15 100.000; 
Early Cabbage plants, Sugar loaf,Enfield,Rainham, Schillings' 
Queen, Nonpareil, Savoy, Late Drumhead Cabbage, Brussell's 
Sprouts, Green Curled Kale, 6d. 100, 3s. 1.000, 55s. 22,000; 
Cattell's Eclipse Broccoli. 8d. 100, 6s. 1,000, £5 20,000 ; on rail. 
Cash with order or Banker s reference ; list on application.— 
EDWARD LEIGH. Wrotham Farm, Dunsfold. Godaiming. 
—N.B.—All above plants warranted Autumn sown and strong, 
from the open ground (not raised in frames); no charge for 
pa ckage _ 

FLOWERS AND FERNS.-A Great Marvel. 

-L —The Hon. Mrs. H. A, Grosvenor Square, says : “I am 
■idighted with your flowers and Ferns." Particulars id. stamp. 
—W. WEBSTER, 198, Bethnal Gm. Rd., London. Est. 1852. 

IJeWDOUBLE NASTURTIUM.-Now ready 

PI a splendid plant for cool greenhouses. It blooms through¬ 
out the year. The blooms are as double as a Rose. No collec¬ 
tion of plants is complete without it. Two plants 9d or 2s. fid. 
dm— J._JAMES, Florist, South Knighton. Leicester._ 

VIOLAS AND PANSIES.-Twelve splendid 

* kinds, including the new Blue Bedder, which is the best 
yet sent out. For other novelties and how to have Geraniums 
in bloom through the winter months, see catalogue, free for 
1 penny stamp.—J. JAMES, Florist, South Knighton, Lei¬ 
cester. ___ 

DANSIES for Exhibition, show’ and fancy, 

■L newest, and best only; no Violas or inferior sorts grown, 
12 for 3a. ; 25 for 5a. fid., free with Catalogue —S. SHEPPER- 

SO If geiper 

HARNaTIONS, PlCOTEES, andCLOVES for 

U BORDERS.—A grand collection, strong layers, quite 
hardy. 12 distinct sorts named, 3s. 6d.; 6 for 2s., free.—8. 
SHEPPERSON, Prospect House, Bel per. 

pHRYSANfHKMUMS. — The most select 

U varieties only of large-flowered. Pompone, early flowered, 
and Japanese well-rooted plan's, 12 for 2s, ; 25 for 3s. fid., free 
«ith Catalogue.—f5._SHEPPER*SON, Helper._ 

GERANIUMS.—Select new’ varieties only from 

VJ the most noted raisers. 6 for 2s. 6d.; 12 for 4s. fid., cor¬ 
rectly named, free with Catalogue; no old or inferior sorts. — 
8 SHEPPERSON, Prospect House, Belper. 

CEED POTATOES.—The newest and best 

O varieties in cultivation, suitable for any purpose to grow 
for exhibition or for garden or field culture. Send for De¬ 
scriptive Price List.—JOHN WATKINS, Fruit and Potato 
Grover, " Pomo na" Farm, WlthlngtonStation, nr. Hereford 

ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. — Strong 

■Lk Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn-flowering 
Anemone (see Gardening Illustrated, September 4, 
bsSi), Is. each, post free.—GEORGE PHJl’PEN, Victoria 
ad, Reading. Established 1862. 


1880), Is. each, post free.—GEORGE PHJl’PEN, Victoria 
Nursery. Oxford Road, Reading. Established 1862. 

TENNIS.—The finest close growing evergreen 
■L GRASS SEEDS for LAWNS, Is. per lb. GRASS 
SEEDS for all purposes and all soils ; advice freely given. A 
nobleman's gardener writes: “ Knowing how difficult it is to 
•>bUin pure Blocks of Grass seeds, even when Price is a secon¬ 
dary consideration, I write to say the supply 1 obtained from 
you for our new terrace lawns has given great satisfaction. 
Although it was not sown till the middle of July, we now 
(October 13 of same year) have a nice close turf, composed of 
the finest dwarf permanent Grasses—quite free from weeds 
or objectionable kinds." Another customer writes : “ Please 
*end me three bushels of the very best Lawn Grass 8eeds, 
suitahle for an exceedingly hot upland soil, without any mix¬ 
ture of Clover. The seed I have had of you has been the only 
kujd which has been able to resist the influence of the sun 
*cd drought upon my thin, gravelly soil." — RICHARD 
3MITH AND CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Wor¬ 
cester. Established 1804. 

CJEKDS. — Vegetable, Flower, and Farm. — 

O RICHARD SMITH 4 CO. spare neither expense nor 
trouble in obtaining the Finest Quality, and they invite a 
Wfl lhw of their prices with those of any other firm.— 
RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, 

W orettter._ 

VALUABLE PLANTS, Household Furniture 

» and Effects removed to any part of the kingdom in lock- 


» and Effects removed to any part of the kingdom in lock¬ 
up specially built vans.—Apply for prospectus to J. & E. 
DELL, York Road Station, Battersea, 8.W., or to 48, Queen'B 

Road. Brigh ton. _ 

T AING’S Gold Medal Begonias, choice varieties 

J-l named. 12s , 18s., 24s., 30s., 36e., and 42s. per dozen. 
Choice seedlings for conservatory, 6s., 9s., and 12s. per dozen. 

superior to all others,j>er packet. Is. and 2s. 6d. 

__ JOHN L ATNQ 4 CO., The Nurseries, Forest Hill, 8.E. 

T AING’S Vegetable Seeds are noted for genuine 

■L quality and reasonable prizes. Catalogue free. 

JO HN LAI NG 4 CO., Seedsmen, Forest Hill, 8.E. 

T AING’S Flower Seeds. Our choice and pure 

■L strains are unrivalled. All first quality. 

J. LAING 4 CO.. Seedsmen, Forest Hill, S.E. 


JrJP. bAVID’S, the true Welsh Leek Seed, as 

O supplied last season. Half-ounce, with cultural direc¬ 
tion*, 12 stamp**, free.—J. HEADSTONE, Albion Bouse, 
IAnelly, Carmarthenshire. 1 

Digitized by iQl£ 


Very rare and select Perennial and 
Alpine plants for Collectors. 

FROM SEEDS. POST FREE 
TTARTLAND (CORK) lias one of the most Rare 

J-X Selections in the United Kingdom. Mauy of the Seeds 
offered can only be obtained in ONE HOUSE in England, 
and certainly in NO OTHER establishment in Ireland. 

The following in collections of 12, 24, 36, 48 to 100,4c., 3s. i»er 
dozen packets, post free. 

Adonis vernalia, Anemone BylvestriB, Achillea Ptarmica- 
fl.-pl., Agrostemma Flos Jovis, Antirrhinum numidicuin, 
Aquilegia, 8 newest varieties, Armeria cephalotes. Aster, her¬ 
baceous mixed; Aubrietia violacea, Armeria vulgaris, in 5 
varieties for edgiugB ; Boltonia latisquama, Campanula bar- 
bata alba, Campanula eximia sibirica, Campanula lutifolia 
macrautha, Campanula turbinata, Chelone barbata coccinea, 
Coreopsis lauceolata, Cyclamen hedenefolium, Delphinium, 
hybrid, extra fine ; Dianthus superbus nanus. Digitalis gloxi- 
nloides, Erinus alpinus, Erysimum, Eriogonum umbellatum 
album, Gaillardia grandiflora vera, Grevillea robuHta, for pots; 
Helenium Bolanderi, Helenium tenuifolium, Helleborus niger, 
Hyaclnthus candicans, Honesty, new crimson; Mvosotis, 5 
sorts; Galega (Goat's Rue), 3 sorts; Gaura Lindheimeri, 
Gentiana acaulis, Geum, new double scarlet; Iberin Jucumla, 
Iris Ktumpferi, the new Japanese Iris, Liatris uycnostuchyo, 
Loasa vulcanica, new; Lychnis Hoageana, Lychnis Lagascte, 
lovely alpine for pots; Morins loagifolia. Michauxia cara- 
panuloides, Nyinpha*a alba (white Water Lily), (Enothera 
fruticosa, CEnothera glauca, (Enothera Fraseri, (Enothera 
macrocarpa, (Enothera taraxacifolia, Alpine Poppies 
(Papaver) mixed beautiful; Potentilla nana multiflora fl.-pl., 
Ranunculus, double Meladores, mixed ; Rudbeckia Newmani, 
Rudbeckia californica, Sedum cceruleum, Sedum Maximo- 
wiezi, Sllenc alpestris, Silene saxatilis, Soldanella alpina, 
beautiful alpine; Saxifraga peltata, Saxifraga Hostii, new ; 
Spinea palmata, Spinwi Aruncus, Stenactls speciosa, Statice 
hybrida incana, Statice latifolia. Thymus patavinus, beauti¬ 
ful ; Thalictrum glaucum, Verbascum olympicum, Bidens 
atrosanguinea, Gypsophila repens, Linum llavuui, Mouarda, 
scarlet, fine; Pentstemon hyoridus, extra fine ; Pentstemon 
Wrighti, scarlet; Oxlip Belvoir Castle, Scutellaria macrautha. 
Verbena, shrubby, sweet-scented; Pansies, Normandy, 6 
sorts named, for bedding, &c. 

VERY RARE SEEDS. Per pkt. 

s. d. 

Dianthus alpinus, most lovely alpine .10 

Ficus elastica .10 

Viola Munbyana, blue, fine novelty.10 

Yucca angustifolia vera.10 

Umbilicus Sempervivum.16 

Hparaxia pulcherrima, mixed.0 6 

Potentilla, Lemoine’s double hybrids .10 

Primula, alpine, 7 varieties each .10 

Ipomsea leptophylla .10 

Iberis gibraltarica hybrida .10 

Leontopodium alpinum.10 

Cyclamen gigauteuni universum, magnificent selection 

3 6 4 5 0 

Polyanthus Golden Gem (Hose-in-Hose).2 6 

Catalogues, post free for 3 stamps, which mag be deducted from 
the first order for os. 

HAETLAWD'S 

Old Established Seed Warehouse, Cork. 

Single Dahlia. 

Choice mixed, per packet, Is. 6d. 

— The seed of this popular plant 

which I offer has been saved by one 
of the oldest and most renowned 
Dahlia growers in the United King¬ 
dom. It is the result of careful and 
judicious hybridisation of his prize 
plants, from which new varieties 
may be expected. 

Illustrated Seed Catalogue post 
free on application. 

B. S. WILLIAMS, 

Seed Merchant and Nurseryman, Victoria and Paradise 
Nurseries, Upper Holloway, London, N. 

GRAPES THE FIRST YEAR. 

Extra strong fruiting canes of Black Hamburgh Vines are 
offered at the following low prices : one, 8s. fid.; three, 22a. Gd. ; 
six, 42s.; including basket and careful packing. This is the 
best variety for cool houses; each cane with ordinary atten¬ 
tion bears from three to five hunches this season either in 
the pots as sent oi if planted out. P. O. O. or cheque to 

GEO. COOLING & SON, 

THE NURSERIES, BATH. 

Choice Hardy Flowers. 

I SHALL be happy to ixjst, free upon applica¬ 
tion, my Catalogue of SEEDS of the above, which in¬ 
cludes new golden-yellow Marguerite ; single Dahlias, 
choicest mixed; the Swiss Edelweiss ; Hollyhocks in choicest 
mixture ; show and fancy Pansy from named varieties ; Py- 
rethrums, single and double, from named varieties; superb 
Gold-laced Polyanthus ; Ware's new’ dwarf yellow Wall¬ 
flowers, 4c. 

THOMAS S. WARE, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, 
_ Londo n._ 

To the Trade. 

"□LOWERING PLANTS at wholesale prices of 

-L crimson, pink, and white Daisies, full of buds, 20s. per 
1000 ; Violas, best yellow, purple, and white, autumn struck, 
50s. per 1000; Seedlings from choice Borts, 30s. per 1000 — 
Appl y, T. L. MAYO8. _ 

"□LEGANT White Hardy Edging Plant.—San- 

J-l tolina incana, autumn struck, 50 b. per 1000; Sedums, 3 
best sorts for edging or carpet bedding, 50w. per 1000.—Apply, 
T._L. MAYQS/Hlghrield Nurseries, Hereford._ 

CJJtAPE HYACINTHS, Schizostylis coccinea 

VJ and Anemone laponica, all at 8s. per luO; Exhibition 
Pansies and finest Herbaceous Phloxes, very strong, 20s. per 
100.—Apply, T. L. MAYOS, Highfleld Nurseries, Hereford. 



JOHN QUEENS 

ROOTED CUTTINGS & PUNTS 

OF THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 

Carriage paid for Cash with Order. 

All plants sent by post are carefully packedin tin cases with 
I damp Moss, which is the only sure and Bafe method. 

Catalogue, free for a penny stamp, 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS (for pot culture).-Splendid 
double and single varieties, raised by Lemoine, Denny, 


12 fine new var. for 


Pearson, etc. 

s. d. . s. d. 

.10 0 6 Exhibition var. for.. 3 0 


Charles Darwin (new) 

each .2 

Freak of Nature, each 0 
Dr. Denny, each .. 0 


3 0 1? good decorative var. 

for . 

2 0 6 go oil decorative var. 

0 9 for . 

0 6 3 good decorative var. 

5 0 for. 


12 Exhibition var. for.. 5 Ol for.10 

FUCHSIAS.—A very choice collection of the most distinct 
varieties and species, well rooted, healthy, and vigorous. 

s. d. I s. d. 


12 Exhibition var. for 4 


*. d. b. d. 

4 6 6 Decorative var. for 1 6 

2 6 3 „ „ 10 

1 3 Splendens, each.. ..06 

1 0 Microphylla (baby Fuch- 

0 6 sia).0 6 


Trumpeter (new), each 1 0 Microphylla (baby Fuch- 

Procumbens ..06 sia).06 

12 Decorative var. for 2 6 1 

COLEUS —Acknowledged by all to contain the brightest and 
best coloured varieties in cultivation. 

s. d. I s. d. 

25 beautiful var. for .. 5 0 The Queen (new), each 0 6 
12 „ „ ..26 W. H. Sheriff (new) „ 06 

6 „ „ .. 1 3 1 Mrs. G. Simpson „ 10 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS —My collection of these comprise 
both large flowering, Pompone, Japanese, early flowering,etc. 

s. d. I s. d. 

12 var. for pot culture 3 0 12 early flowering for 3 0 

6 „ „ 1 6| 6 „ „ 16 


Anemone japonica alba, each 
9d. 

Ageratums, 4 for Is., 12 for 
2s. 6d. 

Begonias, perpetual bloomers, 

3 var. for Is. 6d. 

,, Tuberous rooted,6d. 
each, 4s. Cd. per 
doz. 

Bedding Geraniums, Scarlet 
Vesuvius, 2s. and 
2s. 6d. per doz. 

„ White Vesavius, 28. 

and 2s. 6d. per doz. 

„ Double Vesuvius, 
2s. and 2s. 6d per 
doz. 

, Silver leaf, 2s. and 
2s. 6d. per doz. | 


Bedding Geraniums, mixed, 

2s. per doz. 

Show Pelargoniums, 6 var. 
for 2s. 

Paris Daisies, white, 4 for Is. 

„ yellow, 3 for Is. 
Scented-leaf Geraniums, 3 for 

Is. 

Petunias, choice double, 3 for 
Is. 6d., 6 for 3s. 6d 
„ Crimson King, 3 for 
la. 

Tradescantias, 3 var. for Is. 
Pansies, very choice, nr. doz. Is. 
Scarlet Musk, 2 for Is. 
Foliage Geraniums, 6 for 2s. 
Ivy leaf Geraniums, 3 for Is. 
Salvia, Pine-apple scented 
each, 6d. 


Testimonial from Dr. Fyffe, Southport. 

“ The plauts received iu first-rate order. I am very pleased 
with them; you pack them the best of auyoue."—Yours truly, 
John Fyffk. 

JOHN GREEN, 

The Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 

CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 

IN PENNY PACKETS. 

A splendid assortment of the 
l\ most showy, popular, and beau- 

IV n iffij varieties, including finest 

v .ffi'iL Double German Aster and Ten- 
3 week Stock, Scarlet Linum, Phlox 

\j /4 Drummondi, Double Zinnia, Mig- 
^wBtr^-T W uonette, Pansy, Sweet l’eas, Ne- 
mophilainsignia,Calliopsis, Dwarf 
Niisturtium, Clarkia, 4c. ^ 

100 packets in 100 choice .. 

/ i varieties, post free .. 8 0 

/- jaKri SraLL V 50 packets in 50 choice 

v^ varieties, post free .. 4 2 
23 packets in 25 choice 

l ' varieties, post free 2 2 

\ Each packet contains sufficient 

seed for making two or three nice 
patches; all the varieties are easy 
fr xV. of cultivation, and will be found 

or 0 excellent for distribution amongst 

cottagers or children. 

Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue Free to Customers. 

DANIELS BROS., 

The Queen’s Seedsmen, Norwich. 

Hardy Exotic Ferns. 

IJAVING received several very large con si (^n- 
LL ments of North American FERNS in splendid condition 
—strong crowns, well rooted, fine for outdoor Ferneries—wo 
offer many varieties at 6d. each and upwards. Lists on appli¬ 
cation.—W. 4 J. BIRKENHEAD, “The" Fern Nursery of 
Britain, 8ale, Manchester. 

Carnations, Plcotees, and Pints. 

nPHOMAS S. WARE begs to announce that 

i. the spring edition of his HARDY FLORISTS' FLOWER 
CATALOGUE for the present season is now ready, and in¬ 
cludes, in addition to the above most complete lists of the 
choicest varieties of Antirrhinums, Delphiniums, Pwonies. 
Pausies and Violas, Peutstemons, Pyrethrums, Dianthus, 
Poteutillas, Sweet Violets, PhloxeR, 4c. Post free upon ap¬ 
plication.—H alf. Farm Nursekiks. Tottenham, London. 
Trade prices on application. 

NOTICE —In ordering plants, seeds, or other goodr 
from theso pagos, or in making enquiries, please mention 
that the advertisement was in '•Gardening;” by so 
doing yon will probably help yourself and ns too. Our 
desire is only to publish the advertisements of trust- 
worthy hooa*. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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HAWKINS’ 5a., 10s., and 20s. Collections of 
-Ll Flo war and Vegetable SeadB will 

lets than any other house in the trade.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Middlesex. 


Canterbury Bells, Candytuft (mixed), Clarki* Tmixed), 
Convolvulus major andminer, Columbine, Gilia (blue), Godetla, 
Larkspur, Linum, Lupines, Mignonette, Giant ditto. Nastur¬ 
tiums, Nemophila, Perilla, Poppy, Pyrsthrums, Stacks m 
variety, Sweet Williams, Sunflower, Wallflower, or any other.— 
T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Nurseryman and Seedsman, 

Hilli ngdon Heath, near Uxbridge. _ __ 

tJAWKlNS’ 10s. collection of Vegetable seeds 
-LL comprises 6 pints of Peaa for succession, Spiutaof Bean, 
iu variety, packets of Beet, Knle, Brussels, Cauliflower, Celery 
Cress, 2 Cucumber, 3 Broccoli, 3 Cabbage, Savoy, Carrot, En¬ 
dive, 3 Lettuce, Mustard, 3 Parsley. Parsnip, Radish, Spinach, 
2Turnip, 1 Tomato, 1 Vegetable Marrow.—T.J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Middlesex. __ 

•PHE WONDER OF THE AGE.-Hawkins 

J- fine Marrow Pea, warranted to yield 3 quarts of Peas 
shelled to the peck, beautiful in flavour. There is no other 
Pea that will yield so abundantly. Price 3s. per quart.—T. J. 
HAWK IN S, Hill ing don Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

HAIRY ROSES.—Few dozen of these pretty 

-1- little trees will soon be in bloom. Price 6s. per dozen.— 
T. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS ! CHRYSANTHE- 

\J MUMS !! CHRYSANTHEMUMS IJ !-Cuttings from a 
choice collection of 200 varieties, correctly named. Is. doz., 6s. 
100. or rooted, ditto, Is. 6d. doz.,10s. 100, or 15s. the collection.— 
T. J. HAWK INS , Hill ingdo n Heat h, Uxbridge. 


pYCLAMEN.—Good sized bulbs with five or 

VJ » six leaves, make very fine plants for the ensuing season. 
Best strain grown, 3s. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hilling- 
d on He ath, Uxbridge. __ 

"\A/ ALLFLOWER SEED.—Harbinger or Blood 
"" Red, 6d. for large packot.-T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., 
Hill ingdon He ath, Uxbridge.____ _ 

OWEET PEAlS should be sown now.—I have 

a fine large white and beautiful carmine, 6cL per packet. 

—T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridg e._ 

Tj AH LIAS should be started now.^Finc young 

-Lf tubers of a fine Collection, 3s. per dozen.— T. 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. U x bridge. 


MEW DOUBLE MIMULUS Hose-in-Hose, 

-Ll very pretty, Btrong plants, 3a. dozen.—T. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

HERANTUM CUTTINGS, variegated"^!* 
VX double. Is. doz., plain foliage, 9d. doz. Fuclisia Cuttings, 
9d. dot.—T J. HAWKINS , Hilli ngdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

HERANItJM SEED.-Mrs. Pollock, Black 

VJ Douglas, Crystal Palace Gems, Vesuvius, and Marshal 
McMahon. 100 seeds for 3s. 6d.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge. 


T ILIUM CANDIDUM.—No garden should be 

-Ll without this handsome and highly-scented flower. Large 
bulbs. 5s. doz.—T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, 
Middlesex. 


A RUM LILY.—Nothing surpasses this for 

church decoration, and no flower suits a dining-room 
sideboard better. Price, small plants, 3s. doz., large ditto, 5s. 
doz.—T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

ID OSES ! ROSES 1 ! ROSES !! 1-300 of the 

-Lb choicest varieties for pot or garden culture. 8s. dozen, 
60s, per 100.—T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. Midd lesex. 

TWriGNONETTE.—Collection of six separate 

-Lti. varieties, including Miles's Spiral and a beautiful white 
variety. The six packets, with cultural notes, post free for 
“ -RYDER ' 


and SON, Sale, Manchester. 


9<L_ _ _ __ 

TV/TIMULUS SEED.—The choicest kind for the 

-LvJ. greenhouse. Colours range from delicate white and buff 
to the deepest claret. The spotted or maculated kind are 
most beautiful. These easily-grown plants are not as well 
known as they ought to be. Post free in packets at 6<L and 
Is.—-RYDER & SON, Sale, Manchester. 

TROUBLE PETUNIA SEED.-Saved from the 

-L' most beautiful sells, mottled, striped and fringed kinds 
Per packet, 6d. and Is., post free. It fc necetvaary to remind 
customers that a certain proportion of the seedli 
single flowers.—RYDER <s 


ling will be 
SON, Sale, Manchester. 


Choice Flower Seeds. 

FROM SUPERB STRAINS. 

All in 6d. and Is. packets, post free. 
f)F as good quality, and probably in some cases 

V/ the same seed as that offered by some firms at such high 
prices. A 6d. packet will usually be found to contain suffi¬ 
cient for an ordinary greenhouse. 


Abotilon, fine mixed 
Acacia, greenhouse varieties 
Aloysia citriodora (Sweet 
Verbena) 

Balsam, double flowered 
Begonia, tuberous, very fine 
Begonia, evergreen, per- 
l>etual flowering (called 
winter blooming”) 
Celosia pyramidolia (Reid's) 
Calceolaria (Mr. W. Bull's) 
Cineraria, new French 6train 


Greenhouse Tropseolum, tall 
Cockscomb, Glasgow Prize 
Cyclamen persicum, mixed 
Ferns, greenhouse kinds 
Gloxinia, choicest mixed 
Grevillea robusta 
Heliotrope 

Mimulus, beautiful varieties 
Petunia, single, very choice 
Primula sinensis, fine mixed, 
a splendid strain 
Solanum, Empress 


When ordering seeds please ask for our Special List, as it 
contains many useful hints on culture, kc. 

RYDER & SON, Sale, Manchester. 


The Collection of the Season. 

TO ILLUSTRATED PACKETS of HARDY 

-Lai ANNUAL8, post free, Is. We receive almost daily 
flattering testimonies and repeat orders. Admirably suited 
to the requirements of amateurs. See our last week's large 
ud vert isement. 

RYDER & SON, Sale, Manchester. 


Single Dahlia Seed. 

•THOMAS S. WARR can still offer the above 

-L in choicest mixture, saved from the finest varieties 
extant. These should now bo sown at once. Is., 2s. Gd., and 
5s. per packet. Trade price upon application. 

Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 


Digitized by 


Lrserica, Tottenham, Lc 

Go gle 


ROOTED CUTTINGS 


OF CHOICE 


Florists’ Flowers. 


We have much pleasure in offering the following in good 
strong well-rooted cuttings with names from our Buperb col* 
Wtion. Post or carriage free at prices quoted. 

per doz.—s. d. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Large flowered, incurved, re¬ 
flexed, &c., new varieties of 1881 .. .. 60 

„ Very fine exhibition varieties.4 0 

„ Good standard varieties .2 6 

„ Japanese, six new varieties of 1881, tine .. 4 6 

DAHLIAS. Show and Fancy. New varieties of 1881 5 0 

„ Splendid exhibition varieties.3 6 

FUCHSIAS. New varieties of 1881, including some 

magnificent double flowers.6 0 

„ Superb exhibition varieties.4 6 

,, Good popular sorts .2 6 

GERANIUMS (ZONAL). New varieties of 1880-81, 

very fine.12 0 

„ Superb exhibition sorts.6 0 

,, Very choice, including some of the best .. 4 0 

, Good popular varieties.2 6 

, Ivy-leaved, double-flowered, fine trusses of 

charmingly beautiful flowers .. ..40 

- „ Single and double, mixed .16 

PHLOXES (PERENNIAL). Very choice varieties, flno 3 6 
PENTSTEMONS. A very choice assortment .. ..30 

From Mr. A H. THOMAS, Listowel. 

“May 5. 1881. 

“ The Rooted Cuttings you sent me are tho best value I 
have ever seen; some of the Fuchsias are now splendid." 


Cheques or P.O.O. to 

DANIELS BROS., 

TOWN CLOSE NURSERIES, 

NORWICH. 


100 tons Seed Potatoes 

GREAT REDUCTION' IN PRICE. 


Magnum Bonum, {Champions,' Schoolmaster, Early Rose, 
Myatt'8 Ashleaf, Snowflake, Victorias, Fortyfolds, Redskin 
Flourballa, kc., kc. 

Free on rails in quantities not less than one ton. 

Must be sold. Great bargains. Write for Prices ; they will 
cost you nothing and may save you a great deal. 


C. FIDLER, Potato Grower, 

READING, BERKS. 


SEEDS, 

VEGETABLE, FLOWER, AND FARM. 
DICHARD SMITH & CO. spare neither ex- 

•Lu jxjnse nor trouble in obtaining the finest quality, and 
they invite a comparison of their prices with those of any 

other firm. 

Lists free on application. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., Seed Merchants 
and Nurserymen, WORCESTER. 


Eacli.- 


5 0 


HHEAP LILIES AND ORCHIDS. -The folio w- 

\J ing beautiful Lilies are offered at very low prices : Lilium 
aurutuiu, tile Golden-rayed Lily from 'Japan, size No. 1, 6d ; 
No. 2, 9d.; No. 3, Is. ; No. 4, Is. 6d. Lilium album Kraetzeri, 
one of the best pot Lilies and the easiest to grow, bulbs cer¬ 
tain to give satisfaction, Is. 6d. each, or 12s. per doz. Cheap 
Orchids are my speciality, and aro now easily grown in most 
plant houses ; the following will be sure to give pleasure to 
those who order them, and the low price places them within 
reach of everyone. 

Each.—s. d. 

Aerides virens .. ..36 

Dendrobium aggregatum 3 6 
„ cretaceum .. 3 6 

„ fonnosum gigan- 

tcum .. 3 6 

„ Pierardi ..3 6 
Epidendrum vitellinum 

majus.3 6 

Cattleya citrina.. .. 3 6 

„ mossiie .. 3 6 

Cypripcdium barbatum 3 6 
„ Bullerianum 2 6 
„ Hookene .. 3 6 

„ Jossikio .. 2 6 

,, niveum .. 3 6 

Ltclia majalis .. ..2 6 

Odontoglossum Rossi 

majus .. 3 6 

lt raaculatum .. 3 6 

„ Alexandra) ..60 
„ citrosmum .. 6 0 

Oncidium ampliatum .. 3 6 


Oncd. oruithorhynchum 
Sacco labium lUuruei 
majus 

„ curvifolium .. 

., retusum 
Sophronitis grandiflora 
Dendrobium Freemaui 
Cattleya MendelK 
superba 
speciosissima 
dolosa 
Eldorado 
Triamo 
marginata .. 
Chysis lievis 
La; 1 in Dayana 
Lycaste Doppei .. 
Maadevallia tovarensis 
Miltonia spectabilis .. 
Mormodes pardinum .. 
Odontoglossum constric- 
tum .5 


3 

3 

5 

3 

5 

7 

7 

5 

12 

.. 12 6 
..7 6 
.. 5 
.. 5 
.. 5 
.. 5 
5 
5 
5 


All orders and letters to be addressed to 10, Cullum Street, 
London, E.C., and not to Nurseries, Twickenham, Middlesex. 
P.O.O. payable to WM. GORDON, Mark Lane. 


pOR 


BEST EXHIBITION VEGETABLES. 

FOR BEST EXHIBITION FLOWERS. 

FOR BEST EXHIBITION POTATOES. 

See our new priced Catalogues. Post Free. 

J. AND G. McliATTIE’S, Seedsmen, Chester. 


NOW READY. 



HARTERS' PRACTICAL GARDENER. 

VJ This is not a seed c atalogue. Price Is. _ 


H OW to GROW PRIZE PEAS and BEANS. 

Read CARTERS’ PRACTICAL GARDENER. Price l a 

TJOW to GROW PRIZE CARROTS and 

-LL TURNIPS. 

Read CARTERS' PRACTICAL < iARDENER. Price la. 


TTOW to GROW PRIZE" ONIONS and TO¬ 
LL MATOES. 

Read CARTERS’ PRACTICAL GARDENER. Price la. 

H OW to GROW for EXHIBITION or for 

TABLE. 

Read CARTERS’ PRACTICAL GARDENER. Price la. 

TTOW to GROW BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS. 

LL Read CARTERS' PRACTICAL GARDENER. Price la. 

tTOW and WHEN to GROW EVERYTHING. 

LL Read CARTERS ^PRACTICAL GARDEN ER. Pri ce Is 

THE BEST GARDEN GUIDE for AMA- 

± TEURS. 

This is not a seed catalogue. Price Is., post free Is. 4<1, 
from__ 

HARTERS’,* the Queen’s Seedsmen, and, by 

O Roval Command, Seedsmen to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, S37 anil 238. HIGH HULBORN, LONDON._ 


fJ[R. SAMUEL WOOD’S GARDENING 

1V1 BOOKS :— 

GOOD GARDENING: or, How to Grow Vegetables, 
Fruits, and Flowers. 6s., cloth. 
MULTthl-IN-PARVO GARDENING: or, How to 
Make One Acre of Land Produce £620 a year. 2s.. clotn. 
THE LADIES' MULTUM - IN -PARVO FLOWKIt 
GARDEN, and Amateur's Complete Guide. 3s. 6d.. 
cloth. 

THE FORCING GARDEN: or, How to Grow Early 
Fruits, Flowers, and Vegetables. 3s. 6<L, cloth. 
CROSBY LOCKWOOD and CO., 7. Stationers’ HaU Court, 
LONDON, E.C. 

"p IMMEL’S NEW SEASON PERFUMES, ex- 

Xu tracted direct from flowers with his patent Myrogene.— 
White Heliotrope, White Pink, White Lilac, White Rose. 
Malvetta, Rose Laurel, Wallflower, Sweet Pea, Syringa, kc. 
All from 2 b. 6d.-EUGENE RIMMEL, 96, Strand; 128. 
Regent Street; and 24, Cernhill, London ; and 9, Boulevard 
des Capucines, Paris. __ 

TTANDBOOK on COMPOSTS required in pre- 

LL paring soils for the potting stove and greenhouse 
plants, Ferns, Orchids, etc. Price Sixpence.—D. HALL, 
Shifn&l, Salop. London Agents, Terry, Stoneman and Co.. 
6, Hatton Garden. 


THE GARDENER’S COMPANION, a pair of 

-L good quality plated Pruning Scissors, suitable for th* 
waistcoat pocket, post free on receipt of Is. postal order to 
J. KENNEY, F w ' * -- -- 


, St. Jude's School, Wolverhampton. 


A UBRIETIAGR>ECA, CAMPANULA (lovely 

-la. dwarf white), double Daisies (variegated foliage), 2s. Gd. ; 
Belgian (bloom immense). Is. 2d. all per doz.; six of each, 
3s. 6d. Free.—SIMC O X, 158, Severn Road, Cardiff ._ 


TROUBLE DAISIES.--Aucubtefolia (variegated), 

jJ Belgian, Hen and Chickens, Black Prince, Bacchus, Tho 
Bride, per 100, containing the six choice sorts, 6a. Cuttings, 
50 of choice dwarf white Pansy, 2s. 6d. 12 choice Fuchsias, 
with a stock plant of Splendens, winter bloomer, 3s. Tree 
Carnation, Malmaison, 6iL All free.—SIMCOX, 158, Severn 
Road, Cardiff_ 

"POTATO MANURE.—Special preparation for 

L growers for exhibition, and all who wish for clean, healthy 
growth and freedom from disease. The crop being doubled in 
comparison with ordinary culture. Bushel bags, 3s. 6d.: 3 
bushel bags, 10s., cash. The cheapest manure and best value 
for results in the market. One trial will prove its efficacy 
Applicable to all root crops.—T. H. HARE, Horticultural 
Agent, Sitt in gbourn e Kent. _ 

T UBEROUS BEGONIAS.—Yellow varieties 

for pots or bedding, 5s. 6d. dozen. ; small size, 3s. 6<L 
Froebelli, scarlet, 5s. dozen; mixed colours, 4s. dozen; very 
fine mixture, 6s. dozen ; seed of each, 6d. packet. Gloxinias, 
robusta, and punctata type, mixed colors, fine bulbs, 5s. 
dozen; smaller, 3s. 6d. ; seed. 6d. packet. Carriage free for 
prepayment from T. H. HARE, Bulb Grower, Sittingbourne, 

“DOTTING MOULD, composed of the best Ken- 

L tish loam, rotted manure, leaf-mould and silver sand, 
ready for immediate use, 2s. bushel. Special mixtures for 
Ferns, 2s. Gd. bushel. Pure Oak leaf-mould, Is. 6<L bushel; 
bags free. KeutiBh maiden and meadow loam, brown peat, 
and silver sand in large or small quantities at a very cheap 
rate. 

H ARE’S~CONCENTRATED PLANT'FOOD 

contains all the elements for producing abundance and 
perfection of bloom, with vigorous health in the foliage of 

S lants in pots or borders ; 71b. bags, 2s. 6d.; 12 oz. packages 
y post free, Is.—From T. H. HARE, Horticultural Agent, 
Bulb and Fern Grower, Bittingbourne, Kent.__ 


qc non CHOICE HARDY PLANTS of tho 

OU }\JUU very best varieties, and their seed; also bulbs 
for present planting ; also greenhouse plants and seeds, cut¬ 
tings, and rooted cuttings —W. WEALE, Tnplow. 
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WILD FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 
There are probably many readers of Garden¬ 
ing who, possessing very small gardens, grudge 
rutting their precious flowers for indoor decora¬ 
tion, and yet would be glad to have flowers and 
slants in their sitting-rooms. To these it may 
t»e helpful to suggest from time to time practical 
md decorative ways of using wild plants and 
lowers according to the seasons. 

Careful selection. —It is a common thing 
to hear people say that wild flowers are not 
lecorative. and I allow that a bunch picked 
haphazard daring a country walk is probably 
lot an ornamental object, but if the flowers, 
md above all the foliage, be carefully chosen 
md all well grouped together, a wild bouquet 
nay be decorative in the highest degree. As a 
mss in point, during a flower-bunting ramble last 
July on a rough, chalky hillside—the overgrown 
ruins of abandoned chalk quarries, a paradise of 
w ild flowers—I overtook a countrywoman who 
had also been picking a nosegay ; but it was 
badly chosen and utterly messy, while mine 
would have done for a duchess's drawing-room. 
She had picked Glover and Hairbells, Vetches, 
Orchis, and Milkwort without any visible 
greenery, and had jammed them up together 
with their heads all even, and held them 
tightly round their throats with a throttling 
grasp. It looked a pitiful muddle of dull blues 
sad purples ; and yet she lingered over it and 
took her time, and seemed to be doing the 
beat she could. But Bhe had not the 
trained nosegay-making eye, and did not 
notice that under the bushes on the right was 
the dark leathery foliage of the Spurge Laurel, 
and on the bank the other side a bush of Water 
Elder (what it was doing there I cannot say), 
with its flat cymes of milk-white flowers, and 
higher still on the bank the rose-colonred Sain¬ 
foin and tall spires of wild Mignonette stand¬ 
ing clear against the sky. These, with a few 
Os-eye Daisies and some Grasses, made my 
large, handsome honqnet, a happy combination 
of white, rosy-pink, and Mignonette-colour, 
well set off by the dignified foliage of the Spurge 
Laurel. (By the way, I wish one might say 
r>&da at once, as the French do to describe the 
tenderly-toned mixture of white, yellow, and 
green in the colour of Mignonette.) Nothing 
could be a greater contrast than these two 
bunches, yet the pickers had passed over pre¬ 
cisely the same ground with the same object. 
The different result wss only from knowing or 
not knowing what and how to pick. This may 
soon he learned by anyone who has a little 
knowledge and love of wild flowers, and it is 
hoped that some short notes on the subject may 
be of service, with seasonable examples of what 
to pick, when, the principle of selection under¬ 
stood, many combinations besides those suggested 
will offer themselves. 

Foliage.— One important thing is to make 
rare of good foliage ; then a very few flowers, 
not of too many kinds, or in many cases of one 
kind only, will secure a good decoration. Hap¬ 
pily there is no difficulty in finding wild leafage; 
roadsides, hedges, lanes, and waste places are 
full of good things to the discerning eye. 

Wild flowers in season.— Now, in mid- 
March there are clumps of leaves of Lords and 
Ladies (the wild Aram), grand and glistening, 
from 6 in. to 9 in. long, many of them hand¬ 
somely spotted with purple-black—from now to 
the end of the month they are at their best, as 
yet unspoilt by rain and dust. A good handful 
of Arum leaves alone is ornamental in a room ; 
a bine and white ginger jar is within most 
peopled reach, seta them off well, and holds 
plenty of water. The leaves should not be picked 
singly, or they soon wither ; the whole growth 
from one root should be grasped as low as possi¬ 
ble (if 2 in. underground so much the better), 
and they generally grow in soft earth, then 
with a straight, steady pull, the white under¬ 
ground part will break away from the tuber and 
come up with the leaves ; in this way they last 
well in water. A few Daffodils make a hand¬ 
some addition to a jar of Arum leaves. Of course 
I this kind of fine wild foliage-js also invaluable 
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for use with garden flowers, such as white Hya- 
cinthsorany pale Narcissus, and Ihavelongmade 
it a practice to use the largest Lords and Ladies 
leaves with Arum LilieB from the greenhouse. 
Coltsfoot is iu many places almost too common 
a plant, a mischievous weed to the farmer, but 
valuable to the indoor decorator. A good 
foliage plant may be prepared by taking up 
young plants, washing tne roots clean, patting 
three or four together in a howl and arranging 
them to look like one plant; small stones on 
the roots will keep them upright, or, if used in a 
glass with flowers, the fibrous roots may be cut 
away, if they are considered unsightly, leaving 
the stocky part of the root. Wild Violets, white 
and purple, are now to be found in sunny hedge 
banks and the fringes of copses ; if their leaves 
are very short-stalked it is a good plan to pull 
up a whole crown or two to arrange with the 
flowers. The little scarlet fungi, known as 
Fairy Cups, that grow in hedges on decayed 
sticks, are brilliant in fresh Moss arranged in a 
China dish with one or two tiny hedge Ferns 
and red Ivy leaves. The old Ferns have died 
down, bat seedlings of last year have their 
fronds complete, and Polypodys are of course in 
season. Hardly any flowers are more enjoyable 
m a room than Primroses ; where they grow at 
all they are generally in great profusion. They 
are best arranged in a shallow bowl or deep 
dish by tying the flowers in bunches, not too 
tightly, about thirty flowers in a bunch. While 
picking the Primroses, some one-year-old plants 
with perfect, but not over-large leaves should 
be looked out to use for foliage, cutting the 
whole plant up below the ground with a part of 
the root, that the whole crown may be worked 
into the bunch. In this way the leaves come 
more naturally and gracefully among the flowers 
than by any placing of leaves picked singly. 

G. J. 


Scarlet Peziza in table decorations. 
—I have a terra-cotta plate filled with Moss, 
which is kept moist, and sinoe the end of De¬ 
cember, 1881, has been a great ornament. Strings 
with scarlet Peziza attached are dotted about m 
the Mobs, and are as fresh as when pat in two 
months ago. Just now bunches of purple and 
white Violets, separate common Daisies, and 
yellow Primroses are also placed about in the 
Moss. The effect is very pretty, and the scar¬ 
let a great relief to the spring colours. Small, 
prettily-veined Ivy leaves and small pieces of 
Fern are added, the whole covered with a shal¬ 
low hand-glass. The Violets by this means re¬ 
tain their perfume for several weeks. The hand¬ 
glass is wiped when it gets dim, and the Moss 
is sprinkled with water from time to time. The 
scarlet Peziza (P. coccinea), which is a fungus, 
may often be found growing on dead sticks. P. 
aurantia, which grows about the stumps of old 
felled Oaks, is of the brightest orange.— Mark. 

7073.—Plants for window boxeB.— 
During the summer months almost any kinds of 
plants that bloom freely outdoors will bloom in 
a window-box, even though the greater part of 
the day in shade, because the root-room is 
small and the plants are literally forced into 
flower. In such a position a good front edging 
for the box would consist of the drooping Grass 
Isolepig gracilis and of Harrison’s Mask, whilst 
behind Fuchsias of moderate growth, yellow 
Calceolarias, and some silver-leaved Pelargo¬ 
niums w ould do well. A plant or two of Canary 
Creeper might be trained over and around the 
box somewhat negligently. 

7045. — Window decoration. — With 
eight window boxes you might well fill some 
with suitable evergreens, such as small Arbor* 
vitses, Cupressus Lawaoniana, Euonymuses, Au- 
cuhas, and similar things with facings of Har¬ 
rison’s Musk or Creeping Jenny. Then others, to 
give brilliancy of colour, may be filled with 
various coloured Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums, the moBt constant of all flowers for 
window boxes, facing them with bine Lobelias, 
Mask, dwarf Nasturtiums, &c. Then others may 
be filled by sowing at once in a good soil Mig¬ 
nonette, Nemophila, dwarf Convolvuluses, Sa- 
ponaria, or any similar low growing and creep¬ 


ing annuals. Of evergreens it is necessary to get 
plants from a nursery or dealer. They are cheap, 
and with care endnre for a long time. Yon 
could not propagate these. The annuals may, of 
course, be raised by sowing the seed thinly, and 
to get a good effect, not more than two kinds 
in a box, of colours that will blend happily. All 
bedding plants, such as Pelargoniums, Ac., had 
better be purchased, as so much is gained by 
having good plants to start with. By merely 
putting cuttings into the boxes half the Beaaon 
would be lost. As these things are (tender, the 
boxes should be planted early in May, but not 
exposed in the window till the middle of the 
month.—A. D. 


ROBES. 

7099. —Striking outtings of Roses.— 
The most suitable time to strike these is in the 
latter part of July. The cuttings should be pre¬ 
pared from the young shoots when they are a 
little firm, but before they get hard. The pro¬ 
per length of a cutting is about five or six joints; 
make a clean cut under the lowest joint, and 
remove the leaf from that joint and the one 
above it ; then prepare a 2£-in. pot by placing a 
few small crocks in the bottom, and fillingup with 
a mixture of sand and leaf-mould in equal parts. 
Thrust the cutting into this till the base is hard 
upon the crocks, fill to the brim with the compost 
and press it firm, give a good watering and pat 
into a cold frame on a bottom of coal-ashes, and 
shut down close. Put a mat over to prevent 
mischief from the sun, and treated thus they 
are sure to make good plants for next year’s 
blooming. Of course they will require shifting 
into larger pots as they advance in growth, ana 
the best compost for established plants is a mix¬ 
ture of sound turfy loam four parts, and 
thoroughly rotted hotbed manure one part. Use 
clean, well*drained pots, and press the soil down 
firmly, place in an open situation, and syringe 
overhead daily.'—S. Hallam, Pits moor, Sheffield, 

- If “Beginner” has no greenhouse or 

frame, he would he more successful if he put 
his cuttings in the window; the mantelpiece is 
too hot, and forces the cuttings into top-growth 
instead of making root. I have struck cuttings 
of Tea Roses in pots all the year round in water 
only, but I prefer the spring and autumn, 
especially the latter. I always cat them close to 
an eye when the wood is ripe. In four or five 
wee^s roots 1 in. long will be formed. If the 
cuttings are then potted into small pots and 
plunged in gentle bottom-heat, they are sure 
to flourish. I have never lost one after rooting, 
even without bottom-heat. Cuttings so struck 
bloom much better with me than the parent 
plants obtained from florists.— Another Be¬ 
ginner. 

-This can be successfully performed as 

follows: In Ootober select the strongest shoots 
of the current year’s growth, cut them off level 
just below a bud, and take out five or six buds 
at the base with the point of a knife, leaving 
three or four at the top, that the cutting is 
about 1 ft. long when prepared. Select a shaded 
position, snch as a border having north aspect, 
and in digging it over cut little trenches 1 ft, 
apart, in which insert the cuttings 8 in. of their 
length firmly in the soil. After they are all 
in and labelled, put 1 in. of fine leaf soil or 
Coooa-nut fibre over the surface to keep the soil 
moist in spring and frost out in winter. Keep 
them clean during the summer, and watered if 
drought prevails, and a large per centage of the 
cuttings will be good plants fit for potting or 
transplanting by the following October, or twelve 
months from the date of insertion.—J. Groom, 
Linton, 

7130. —Mildew on Roses.— Remove the 
leaves most affected, and cover the rest with 
flowers of sulphur (not the yellow, but the com¬ 
mon brown unpurified) when the trees are wet 
from shower or Byringe; give them another 
good washing next day. This is the cure 
recommended by the Rev. Canon Hole, and he 
also mentions soot as a remedy, letting it rest 
on the plants for four or five days, and thoroughly 
Original from 
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washing it off. Daring the past two or three 
seasons, owing to the excessive wet and change¬ 
able weather, Roses have been everywhere 
more or less affected with this plague, and I 
have found the common black sulphur, m 
chemists know it, to be the best remedy. With 
what delight would a really good preventive 
be welcomed by all growers of Roses, whether 
in pots or in the open ground. I have never had 
the appearance of mildew on otherwise healthy 
plants satisfactorily explained. Perhaps some of 
our scientific readers will give us the benefit of 
their researches into this mystery. 1, for one, 
should be glad of any instruction or advioe. — 
William Walters, Burtan-on-Trent. 

7060.— Manuring Bose trees.— Roses as 
a rule will bear heavy dressings of manure; 
most kinds are gross feeders, and take plenty 
of stimulus, but no amount of manure will make 
Roses thrive well if the soil is shallow, hot, dry, 
or naturally poor. In your case the application 
of the pigeons’ manure can hardly do harm, 
and may do some good, though we think in¬ 
stead of applying it to the roots 6 in. below the 
surfaoe, it would have been better to have 
spread it over the surface and to have oarefully 
forked it in. Properly planted Roses ought not 
to have their roots so deep; it is a great mis¬ 
take to plant so deeply, and top-dressings are 
so valuable, as helping to induce the roots to 
oome to the surfaoe in sweet soil, rather than 
going down into that which is perhaps sour and 
wet, or gravelly.—A. D. 

Yon.— Pruning Ololre de Dijon Rose.— Prune 
about the middle of March, cutting back to within two 
e/es of last season's growth. Mulch with rotten manure 
in April, and water in dry weather. Next March cut 
back to three eyes.—J. C. 


planted out they may be transferred to sizeable 
pots for house decoration.—J. W. 

Flowers under trees.— But few plants 
will grow, muoh less flower, satisfactorily under 
the shade of trees, but Primroses and Polyan¬ 
thuses are an exception, for we have many wide, 
spreading Conifers, the open spaces beneath the 
lower branches of which are quite carpeted with 
Primroses, and most satisfactorily they flower— 
masses of delicate blossoms—under the friendly 
shelter of the drooping branches. Early in May 
we plant all our surplus Violets, double and 
single, bulbs that have been forced, and roots of 
early spring flowers from the reserve garden, 
whioh will be watered until they get established, 
after whioh they will take care of themselves in 
such positions as that just indicated.—J. G. 

Winged-st&lked Sand-flower (Ammo- 
bium alatum).—This is a pretty Everlasting, 
and one that should be treated like the Rho- 
danthes and Helichrysums, which are so valu¬ 
able for the winter decoration of vases, Ac. It 
is an Australian plant, and has erect stems from 
1£ ft. to 2 ft. high, furnished with an abundanoe 
of flower heads, about f in. across, of silvery 
whiteness, with the exception of the yellow 
central tuft of florets. It should be treated as a 
I hardy annual, though the root is perennial if 



Winged-stalked Saud flower (Ammobium alatum). 


protected from frost. It likes a warm situation 
and a light soil, and flowers from July to Octo- 
ber.—W. G. 

Wild Snowdrops— An amusing case of 
turning theft to good account occurred last 
month. A Devon copse was filled with Snow¬ 
drops in full bloom. One day two tramps were 
caught in the act ot piling two hampers with 
the flowers; they were politely relieved of 
their burden by the proprietor of the place. The 
blossoms were tied in bunches and sent to mar¬ 
ket, where they were sold at 2d. a bunch and 
realised £1, which found its way into the 
poor-box.— Mark. 

Tuberous Begonias for beds and 
borders. —For continuous flowering, variety 
of colour, habit, and size of plants ana flowers, 
these have no superior among half-hardy plants. 
As to the latter point, they are barely so hardy 
as a Pelargonium in May, though they seem to 
bear the cold quite as well, and as long in the 
autumn. The soil that suits other flowers does 
very well for tuberous Begonias. It should not 
be too rich, else it is apt oause an excess of 
growth with a smaller percentage of bloom ; in 
soils of moderate quality and in sheltered, warm 
situations these Begonias bloom most profusely. 
The plants should be staked if placed in exposed 
positions, as, from the suooulencv of the stems 
they are easily broken off just above the root* 
stock. They are very telling in groups in the 
mixed border or in masses here ana there in 
sheltered bays, at the extremities of lawns,or for 
lines in ribbons, or the furnishing of beds, large 
or small. Even those most opposed to the bed¬ 
ding-out or massing system would hardly object 
to see masses or lines of these tuberous Begonias 
with their ample foliage and brilliant and grace¬ 
ful blooms. They vary almost to infinity in 
habit, and by a careful selection of semi-pendu¬ 
lous varieties, few plants are better adapted for 
the filling of vases out-of-doors or in. The more 
brilliant varieties equal Pelargoniums in dazzling 
beauty, while the ample green foliage half hides, 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

Bari: flowers in Surrey.— In my ex¬ 
posed garden on a Surrey hill Musk has sprung 
up and is in full leaf. It thrives wonderfully under 
a Yew tree ; the soil is very dry ; no attention 
of any sort is paid to the plant; it runs all over 
the bed and blooms freely. My Laurels are, I 
am glad to see, throwing out young shoots most 
abundantly. Out of doors Ferns have not this 
year lost their stiffness of stem; they are as 
nrm as they are in the summer, and keep green 
in water; usually at this season, although the 
fronds retain their greenness, the stems are 
hollow and pithless. Hops are sending out vi¬ 
gorous shoots ; Black ana White Currants burst¬ 
ing into leaf, as are also the Raspberries and 
Gooseberries. Elders in leaf ; Sycamore burst¬ 
ing into .leaf; Roses covered with their red 
flower-bearing growth; Sweet Briers in leaf. 
Surelyjl882 should be named “ Primrose Year;” 
the woods are literally covered with them. The 
worms have ousted some Crocuses out of the 
soil in order to draw their leaves in. I thought 
my inquisitive grimalkin was the oulprit, but 
was muoh surprised to find the leaves of the 
Crocuses were drawn into the ground and re¬ 
sisted a slight pull. The plants were bloom¬ 
ing very freely, although the leaves must have 
been in the ground instead of the roots for some 
time, as they were quite yellow as far as they 
were buried. Almonds are covered with blos¬ 
soms ; last year they opened after the leaves.— 
Mark. 

Balsams in the open air.— The follow¬ 
ing is an account of the way in whioh I have for 
many years managed these in this unfavourable 
olimate. I sow the seed in moderate heat, and 
when the young plants are about 2 in. or 3 in. 
high they are placed singly in small pots, say 
2-m. to 3-in. or 4-in. ones. They are then plunged 
in a mild hot-bed, and have temporary protection 
daring oold weather, but are uncovered in warm 
weather. The pots will get filled with a ball of 
roots, no matter how hard. In that condition 
they are left until the flowers begin almost to 
show colour. Then, and not till then, they maybe 
planted out, which will be in June or July. They 
are then turned out of the small pots, from which 
they part all the better if the pots are soaked 
the night before. Then when placed in good soil 
they go ahead and put forth little else but 
flowers. I found that when planted out too soon 
they threw out a mass of luxuriant broad leaves, 
whioh completely hid the flowers, and they had 
to be out away, and this induced nre to try the 
above system, Ejron jftpr Ljpu ^been thus 


while it enriches vases, hanging baskets, raised 
beds, Ac. These Begonias are also invaluable for 
cutting. Hardly any plants are more effective 
for the furnishing of glass or china vases, 
epergnes, Ac., than flowering sprays of these 
tuberous Begonias. They ripen seeds plentifully 
in the open air in good seasons, ana these not 
only provide a rapid and ready mode of increas¬ 
ing the plants to any extent, but also produce 
many new and improved varieties. The old sorts 
can also be readily increased by converting each 
young shoot into cuttings in spring. 

Rosy Heart (Dielytra speotabilis).—This 
when onoe planted in permanent positions shel¬ 
tered by t mm or shrubs increases in beauty as 
it attains mature size and age, whilst as a forced 

E lant it is indispensable where conservatories 
ave to be filled during the first three months 
of the year; as a hardy border plant it never 
fails to put in its welcome appearance, and from 
the middle of April until June it is quite laden 
with drooping, waxy, pink blossoms. It begins 
to push up its flower-spikes very early in the 
season, and therefore gets its hardiness pretty 
well tested, for we frequently find it drooping 
from the effects of severe spring frosts, but un¬ 
less the sun shines fully on it in a frozen state 
it sustains no harm. We therefore select posi¬ 
tions with a western aspect for it, so that it may 
get gradually thawed before the sun shines on 
it, and have not yet had it injured despite very 
unpropitious springs. It is a strong rooting 
plant, and flourishes in any good garden sou. 
We generally lift a quantity of clamps of it for 
forcing, and the small pieces that break off all 
make plants if put out in nursery lines, and it 
is a very good subjeot to remove at any time ; 
even large clumps now showing flower may be 
transferred to any position which it is desired 
to beautify, and the plants will scarcely feel the 
check. Good masses of it, when well established 
and screened by overhanging trees, are really 
beautiful.—J. G. 

Culture of Oaator-oil plant (Rioinuses). 
—The successful culture of these noble-looking 
plants depends on their being grown on without 
a check from the time the seed is sown till they 
are planted out. In order to accomplish this the 
seed should be sown in light, rich soil early in 
May and be placed in a temperature of 70°, and 
as soon as the plants are fairly through the soil 
the temperature should be gradually reduced to 
60° from the time the plants are up until they 
are potted off The air of the house or frame in 
which they are kept should be rather dry, as, if 
kept where the air is overcharged with moisture, 
the plants will rot off at the collar. The plants 
should be potted singly as soon as they are 
large enough to handle in 5-in. or 6-in. pots so 
that the roots may not reach the sides of the 
pots too 'quickly. The roots in a young state 
are somewhat fleshy and they are exceedingly 
brittle ; therefore the less handling they get Hie 
better ; besides the points of the roots appear to 
die off if they are allowed to beoome pot- 
bound. The soil best suited for Castor-oil 
plants is half well-decayed hotbed manure and 
the other half rotten turf chopped fine, but not 
sifted, with a good sprinkling of sand added. The 
plants should be hardened off by the beginning 
of June, and be planted out towards the end of 
the month into a well-manured and deeply dug 
bed or border. Their great beautjr being their 
foliage, the richer the soil in which they are 
grown the better foliage will they produce. The 
plants show off to the best advantage when 
planted in groups of three, the surrounding 
spaces being filled with dwarfer growing plants. 
—O. P. 

7050.—Pansies for show.— Rooted out- 
tings of Pansies purchased now should, if well 
treated, grow into good strong plants by the 
last week in June. We would advise that as 
soon as the young plants are received they be 
potted singly in small pots, giving ample drainage, 
and into soil composed of sweet fibrv loam 
one half, and the other half of well-rotted 
manure and sharp sand. Placed in a frame 
or greenhouse, these will be well established 
in a month or less, and then they may be 
planted out in a bed in the open ground where 
not too much exposed to the sun. The soil 
should be deep, cool, and rich, and a little 
sand may be put about each plant. Six good 
self Pansies are Count Bismarck, dark; Mrs. Fel¬ 
ton, white; King Koffee, yellow ; Faust, violet- 
purple ; Mrs. Horoburgh, bright yellow; and 
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ft alter Shearer, purplish maroon. Six belted 
Panaiea (good) are Mrs. H. Stone, yellow ground ; 
Delicata, white ground ; Ensign, Bobby Burns, 
and Miss Calder, yellow grounds ; and Miss 
Forgie, white ground. As a rule a selection 
left to the florist is the most satisfactory.—A. D. 

-In answer to “ C. D.,” March 4, I beg 

to give a list of the varieties of Pansies with 
which, as a very successful exhibitor, I have 
carried off a great number of prizes. Belgian 
Pansies. — Best eighteen : Adonis, Anthony, 
Buttercup, Bruce Findlay, Champion, Captain 
Tomlin, Eclipse, Harry Lister, J. A. Welsh, 
Justice Hawkins, Miss Darling, Mrs. John 
Welsh, Mrs. Birkmyre, Mrs. Taylor, Marjory, 
Hob. Cowan, Topaz, Thalia. Show Pansits.— Best 
eighteen : Cherub, Gold Mine, Locomotive. Mrs. 
Goodhall, Pluto, Snowdrop, Corsair, J. B. 
Downie, Robert Burns, Dr. Livingstone, Inspec¬ 
tor, Eclipse, Janet Lees, Lavinia, Princess of 
Wales, Mrs. Bunyard, Minnie, Lady Lucy Dun- 
das.— R. Manic, Shadicell t Leeds. 

-The best 18 show and fancy varieties is a 

somewhat difficult problem to solve. Opinions 
vary very much on the question of the best Pan¬ 
sies, as they do as to Roses and other flowers for 
exhibition. I, however, give below a selection, 
which, if well grown, wifi, I am sure, go a long 
way towards victory, viz.: Selfs—Jenny Ander¬ 
son, white; Rev. D. Taylor, dark purple 
maroon ; Zama, yellow. Yellow grounds —Ebor, 
Mrs. Russell, Perfection. White grounds —Janet 
Lees, Miss Jessie Foot, Miss Bessie M'Aslan. 
Fancy —James Grieve, J. B. Downie, Lady Fal¬ 
mouth, Mrs. Birkmyre, Mrs. Crawley, Mrs. E. H. 
Wood, Mrs. Jamieson, Mrs. Scott Plummer, 
Thomas Grainger.— William Walters, Burton- 
on-Trent. 

7047.—Pansies losing their leaves.— 
It seems evident that the Pansies are suffering 
from too much moisture, as in fairly good soil, 
that is not stiff and wet, Pansies now are looking re¬ 
markably well. The plants should in the ordinary 
course of growth have made a quantity of young 
shoots from the base of the plants, but if yours 
have not done so it is evident they are do¬ 
ing badly. Perhaps the best thing to do will be 
to lift the plants, pull them to pieces, and plant 
again in some fresh, sweet, and drier soil. In 
this way they may make fresh root and good 
plants.—A. D. 

7096.—Planting Oroouses.— “ B. S. C.” 
may remove his Crocuses with safety after 
flowering and before the old foliage dies away ; 
in fact, I look on that as the best time to remove 
all kinds of bulbs, for the foliage turning yellow 
is a sign that the growth is perfected, and the 
bulb will be more perfectly at rest than at any 
other time. “ B. S. C.” should mark those he 
wishes to move while in flower with one kind of 
label or mark, and the positions he wishes other 
colours to occupy with others; he will then have 
no difficulty in placing them correctly as 
as they are ready; plant about 3 in. deep.—J. U., 
Linton. 


70S1.— Hyacinths after flowering.— 
Lay them in closely together either in a cold 
frame or in the open air where they can be pro¬ 
tected from frost, keeping the soil moist until 
the foliage dies off. In October plant out 3 in. 
deep in well-enriched soil. They will then flower 
well out-of-doors next spring.—J. C. B. 


7136 —Hardy plants for oarpet bed¬ 
ding. —The following plants will give good 
effect the whole year round. I have seen 
very good beds filled with dwarf, hardy shrubs, 
and edged with some of the following plants of 
carpet-like habit, that looked nice and trim at 
all seasons of the year with scarcely any labour. 
Shrubs: Cryptomeria elegans nana, Juniperus 
sabina variegata, J. chinensis aurea, Thujopsis 
dolabrata variegata, Aucuba japonica variegata, 
Buxus japonica, Euonymus japonica (several 
varieties), Hedera or Ivies (several varieties), 
Ligustrum japonicum tricolor, Osmanthus illici- 
fohum. Hollies (Golden and Silver-leaf), Yucca 
recur s (for centres), Bambusa Metakd (for cen¬ 
tres), Cotoneaster microphylla, Skimmia japo¬ 
nica, Pernettya mucronata, Andromeda flori- 
bunda. Erica herbacea, E. vulgaris aurea, E. 
vulgaris alba, Menziesia polifolia atropurpurea, 
M. polifolia erecta alba, Santolina incana, Lo- 
nicera aurea, Juniperus squamata, Berberis 
Hookeri. Plants of dwarf habit: Stachys la- 
nata, Mentha gibraltarica, Sgmpervivum califor- 
nicum, Sednm lividum, », aero, S- 4 - 




S. glaucum, Habernaria tomentosa, Antennaria 
tomentosa, Cineraria maritima, Centaurea 
Clementi, Veronica incana, Golden and Silver¬ 
leaved Thyme, Stellaria grammes, Polemonium 
cceruleum, Cerastium tomentosa, Alyssum saxa- 
tile variegata.— James Groom, Linton. 

Hardy Balsam (Impatiens glandulifera).— 
This Balsam grows vigorously in any common gar¬ 
den soil, and forms handsome shaped plants, 6 ft. 
in height, covered with pink flowers. Its most 
interesting peculiarity, however, is the seed 
vessels, which burst with a loud crack on being 
touched, scattering brown, pellet-like seeds in 
all directions, and frequently in the face of the 
beholder. Little folks quite enjoy this plant, and 
take all visitors to it, in order to witness their 
surprise at being shot. Its habit is exactly like 
that of our greenhouse Balsam, only that it 
grows vigorously in the open garden. Our English 
Balsam, Noli-me-tangore, or Touch-me-not, has 
the same peculiarity of discharging its seeds on 
being touched, but in other respects it differs 
greatly from the Impatiens glandulifera, having 
only four or live yellow flowers, resembling those 
of the Mimulus of our gardens. .When once 



established there is no need to sow seed of this 
plant, as self-sown seedlings will appear in early 
summer in quantities near the the spot where 
the plants grew in the previous year. 

7069. — Plants to bloom in August.— 
We should advise the sowing of Balsams and 
Asters at once to have good bloom on them 
early in August. A gentle warmth would help 
to get the seed up quicker than if sown merely 
in a cool frame or greenhouse. Cockscombs need 
not only warmth to germinate the seed, but to 
grow the plants on quickly. From the time of 
sowing, till ready for exhibition or other purpose, 
the plants want to be kept near the glass that 
they may be dwarf. Really fine Cockscombs 
should be about 12 in. in height, and have combs 
from 9 in. to 12 in. across. Asters must be got as 
strong as can be to plant out at the middle of 
May, and Balsams should be pricked up singly 
into small pots, and as they grow be shifted on 
into larger ones, till they get into 8-in. pots, 
keeping the stems well down at every shift. All 
the plants like rich soil, those in the pots espe¬ 
cially should have the assistance of some well- 
rotted manure.—A. D. 

7070. — Dahlias for exhibition.— Dahlia 
cuttings should be struck at once, or as soon as 
the shoots from the old roots are strong enough 
to take off. Remove them when about 3 in. long, 
and with each take off a little heel of the old 
roots. When planted out each one should have 
quite 4 ft. space. The soil should be trenched 
2 ft. in depth, and have a heavy dressing of 
half-rotten manure worked into it. When plant¬ 
ing, first fix a stout stake where the plant is to 
£ 0 , then take out a small bole and put the plant 
m, and after it has grown somewhat, put some 


manure about the roots to keep them cool and 
moist. Dahlia plants need occasional thin¬ 
ning of the wood, and, as a rule, the buds should 
be thinned to one in each shoot. Early in August 
is soon enough to have good Dahlia blooms ; 
therefore the plants should be strong to plant 
out.—A. D. 

70 <j 4 .— Foreign Lilies.— They will succeed best in a 
cool greenhouse or cold frame until June,removing them 
then to the open air, where they can be sheltered from 
rough winds and screened from hot sun. By no means 
keep them in a warm close house, none of the Lilies re¬ 
quiring such accommodation.—J. C. B. 


HEATING BY PARAFFIN. 

In Gardening, February 4, appeared an article 
signed “ F. J. P.,” giving his experience and 
asking for tnat of others in reference to the 
above subject. In the first place, let me inform 
“ F. J. P.” that using a single broad wick such 
as he does is the most extravagant and least 
effectual way of heating by paraffin. My ex¬ 
perience in the matter, which extends over 
several years, is that the greatest amount of 
heat from the smallest consumption of paraffin 
is derived from either a circular, duplex, or 
triplex burner, but I should give the preference 
to the duplex, as it is the easiest to manage, 
and gives rather more heat than a circular, 
though, of course, not so much as a triplex ; tl e 
superiority of either of the latter over a single 
wick is due to the combustion being much more 
perfect. This is easily proved by lighting both 
the wicks in the duplex, or all three in the 
triplex burner, and turning them up as high as 
possible without smoke ; turn down one of the 
wicks, and the others give a dull red light com¬ 
mencing tosmoke directly. Probably the best way 
of diffusing the heat from a paraffin lampis in con¬ 
nection with a well arranged hot-water apparatus ; 
but in all arrangements for heating by paraf¬ 
fin one thing must be borne in mind, that 
none of them will answer satisfactorily unless 
the greatest attention is paid to cleanliness. 
The burner must be kept scrupulously clean, 
and the wick regularly and evenly trimmed at 
least once in every twelve hours; old wicks 
should never be used. By strict attention to 
these points the heat will be much greater, and 
the consumption of paraffin less. Now with 
regard to the quantity of paraffin consumed, 
the case much resembles the fable of the chame¬ 
leon, where all were right and all were wroDg. 
The fact is, it entirely depends upon the height 
to which the wick is turned up, or in other 
words, the amount of flame produced. It would 
be quite possible with a 1-in. wick to con¬ 
sume 3 gills or even 4 gills of oil in twenty-four 
hours ; but the same wick can be regulated to 
burn as little as 1^ gill or 2 gills in the same time. 
In my propagating stoves I burn 1-in. wicks and 
J-in wicks ; but I find the quantity of paraf¬ 
fin consumed in each case is about the same to 
produce the same amount of heat. The amount 
of space to be heated has also to be taken into 
consideration in calculating the effect produced. 
Thus, “ Experience ” has a frame 6 ft. by 4 ft., 
probably not more than 2 ft. high, or 48 cubic 
feet, which he heats with a f-in. wick ; whilst 
“ F. J. P. ” trys to heat a greenhouse, which is 
probably not so air-tight as the frame, and con¬ 
taining a much larger proportion of cooling 
surface, measuring 9 ft. by 6 ft , and probably 
7 ft. high, or 378 cubic feet, with a 3-in. wick ; 
whereas the proportion would require one at 
least 6-in. wide. Finally, I think that for heat¬ 
ing very small greenhouses a well-managed 
paraffin lamp, in conjunction with a well-ar¬ 
ranged hot-water apparatus or a radiator, is 
superior to any other plan for keeping up an 
•ven and easily regulated temperature ; and 
that if “F. J. P. ” will discard his 3-in. wiok ; 
and substitute for it a well made l£-in. duplex, 
he will find it greatly to his advantage, both 
with regard to the consumption of paraffin and 
amount of heat generated. W. A. F. 


Hotbed frames. —These are most useful 
contrivances for the amateur gardener who 
raises his stock of plants mostly from seed, as 
while the Cucumber or Melon plants are getting 
large enough for planting out of pots, the frames 
can be all utilised for propagating plants, and 
as the weather gets warmer and the Cuoumbers 
require more space, the annuals or rooted cut¬ 
tings can be transferred to cooler frames. The 
safest plan is not to start too soon, as early in 
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the year solar heat cannot be relied on for help¬ 
ing to keep np the temperature after the heat 
of fermenting material declines. If a solid bed 
and box frame is in use, mix leaves and stable 
manure together, turning frequently to let off 
rank steam; then build up in a square solid 
mass rather larger than the frame, and put in 
sawdust or Cocoa-fibre for plunging the pots in. 
As the heat declines add linings to keep np the 
heat, renewing them as required ; or a hollow 
chamber may be built up of stout planks for 
filling with hot manure, enclosing the heat with 
litter of any kind. Any kind of propagation 
or forcing may be rapidly oarried on m such a 
frame, for almost any kind of plant flourishes in 
the heat of a manure frame. It is an old- 
fashioned affair, but as regards efficiency not 
excelled by any of the modern contrivances. If 
not required for Cucumbers or Melons during 
the summer months, these frames make excel¬ 
lent quarters for Primulas, Cinerarias, Fuchsias, 
and other plants that may be grown on for in¬ 
door or conservatory decoration, and if kept 
shaded, Ferns are quite at home in the frame 
after the bottom-heat has subsided.—J. Groom, 
Linton. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK 


Extract*from a Garden Diary—March 20 to 25. 

Pruning and nailing Plums. Hoeing and cleaning 
among Gooseberry trees. Tjing Mg trees. Wheelirfg 
manure among Currant trees as mulching. Sowing Cocks¬ 
combs and Foxglove*. Sowing the following kinds of 
Peas, viz., G. F. Wilson, Osman Pasha, Marvel, and 
Standard. Cultivating ground between Cabbages. Pre¬ 
paring border for Parsley by dressing it with ashes from 
the rubbish heap. Sowing Balsams, German and Ten- 
week Stocks. Levelling down Celery trenches and getting 
the ground ready for Peas. Remaking Mint beds. Out¬ 
ing back Ivy on walls. Sticking early Peas, an i giving 
them a little earthing up. Sowing Longpod and Wind¬ 
sor Broad Beans. Potting off Cucumbers 

Putting in cuttings of Alternantherns and Mesem- 
bryanthemnms. Giving the surface of the Carrot and 
Beet ground a dressing of soot and preparing it for 
drilling. Sowing Snow’s Winter White Broccoli, Brussels 
Sprouts, and Wallflowers. Pricking out Celery and All 
the Year Ronnd Lettuce. Planting ont autumn-sown 
Cauliflower, also a few Brown Cos Lettuces. Get netting 
and other coverings over Peach trees for protection. 
Looking over fruit room, and removing any fruits that 
are decaying. Looking over Pelargoniums and picking off 
all dead leaves and stop the shoots where required. 

Glasshouses. 

Watering should be done in the morning at 
this time of the year, so that the foliage may be 
dry before nightfall; and the frames or homes 
should be Bhut up with the Ban-heat in them to 
keep the temperature up to what may be con¬ 
sidered a safe minimum, thereby avoiding any 
severe check ; on the other 'hand, care must tie 
taken to prevent the plants becoming drawn up 
and weakly; and above all things they mast not 
be allowed to waste their strength by flowering 
before they are finally planted out. The growing 
points Bhonld be pinched ont as they progress, 
m order to induce the formation of dwarf, bashy 
specimens. 

Pelargoniums should now have more space 
either in pots or boxes; all the variegated, 
bronze, or tricolor varieties should be potted off 
singly, also the Ivy-leaved or trailing section, 
so useful for vases, baskets, Ac. ; but some of 
the strongest-growing zonal and nosegay varie¬ 
ties may be brought on thinly in boxes or tied 
np in Moss. Any varieties that it is desirable to 
increase may have the points of the shoots taken 
off and inserted singly in 3-in. pots. 

Daphnes that have finished flowering, and 
that are commencing to grow, should receive a 
shift at once. Give very liberal drainage, and 
pot them in a mixture of chopped turfy loam, 
peat, and sand. Place them in a growing atmo¬ 
sphere, and gradually inure them to more airy 
conditions as the season advances. As Acacias 
and other hard-wooded plants go out of flower 
they should be trimmed into shape, and receive 
a syringing occasionally, in order to induce them 
to break freely. 

Azaleas that have done flowering should 
at once be placed in a warm house and kept 
syringed to encourage them to make growth. 
Previous to putting them into warmth they 
should be closely looked over to see that they 
are free from thrips ; should any trace of these 
be found the plants ought to be either fumigated 
or be dipped or syringed in Tobacco water. Any 
that require larger pots it will be better to defer 
moving lift rosao fru Hher jgrqg ‘«i i js>i u Ae in the 


growth of the yonng shoots, as until this takes 
place the roots of Azaleas do not begin to move. 

Achimenes for late blooming that have 
not been started should at once be put into heat. 
Those first started in pans will shortly be ready 
for placing in the pots or hanging baskets in 
which they are to be grown. Their rapid growth 
necessitates a liberal supply of water through 
the growing season, for which reason see that 
the drainage is efficient. 

Oaladiums not yet started should imme¬ 
diately be shaken ont and repotted. These will 
be serviceable, retaining, as they do, their leaves 
fresh and in good condition through the autumn. 

Bouvardias.— Cuttings of these should at 
once be got in; they will succeed either made 
from the roots or shoots; where enough of the 
latter are not at hand, a good-sized plant or two 
will provide a number of the former, using 
the stronger pieces in £ in. to 1 in. lengths, 
putting them in pots or pans partially filled with 
sandy soil, the upper portion being sand alone, 
and inserting them about level with the surface 
of the material. If kept moist and warm they 
will soon commence to grow, and they shonld be 
placed singly in Bmall pots as soon as large 
enough to handle. 

Pits and frames. —In suoh as are heated 
give no more fire-heat than is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to expel the frost, and give air as early in 
the morning as the state of the atmosphere will 
admit. Towards the middle of the month the 
stock of bedding plants should be looked 
over ; and soft-wooded plants, of which there 
is a scarcity, shonld at once be placed in a grow¬ 
ing temperature to produce cuttings for propa¬ 
gation. The Heliotrope is well deserving of ex¬ 
tended cultivation, and is very desirable in 
mixed arrangements. The finest varieties of it 
for bedding are Etoile de Marseilles—a star, in¬ 
deed !—Surprise, and Jersey Beauty, the last 
very dwarf, and one of the best for bedding. 
As regards Geraniums in boxes and store-pots, 
a portion of the variegated sorts may be placed 
in heat when cuttings are required, but we 
would warn the inexperienced not to be in un¬ 
due haste, as the loss of a week or two is often 
more than regained by the superiority of the 
cuttings pnt in later. Water carefully but effec¬ 
tually so as to thoroughly moisten the ball. 
Cold frames containing comparatively hardy 
plants, such as Gazanias, Centaureas, Eoheve- 
rias, Veronicas, Ac., must be attended to as re¬ 
gards covering when the weather is frosty. 

Flower Garden. 

Edging® of Cerastinms, variegated Thyme, 
Gnaphalinm lanatum, variegated Arabis, varie¬ 
gated Queen of the Meadow, Aucuba-leaved- 
Daisies, crimson-leaved Ajuga, the dwarf Cam¬ 
panulas, Santolinas, and a few other compact¬ 
growing plants, may now be lifted, divided, and 
transplanted. Two-year-old edgings are generally 
better than those that are only one year old, so 
that unless they exceed that age they are better 
left undisturbed. The variegated Polemonium 
cccruleum makes one of onr finest hardy edgings; 
the best way of treating it is to lift the roots and 
pot them in October or November, and keep 
them during the winter in a frame or oool green¬ 
house and to transplant them in spring when 
they begin to grow. Transplant from frames, 
greenhouses, or pits into beds in the flower 
garden, Pinks ana Carnations wintered in pots, 
or autumn layers planted in light soil in frames 
in winter. 

Bulbs of Lilies yet in store should be planted 
as speedily as possible. Gladioli for blooming in 
beds or shrubbery borders may be planted at 
once 3 in. or 4 in. deep, and a sprinkling of sand 
shonld be strewed nnder and over the bulbs. 
Sow Mignonette where it is required to bloom, 
and hardy annuals not sown last September, 
here and there in beds or borders for transplant¬ 
ing. Sow also a good stock of Sweet Peas, 
Nasturtiums, Tropseolums, and Scarlet Runners, 
either where they are to bloom or in sheltered 
beds or corners for transplanting hereafter to 
their permanent quarters. Autumn-saved roots 
of Scarlet Runners throw up shoots freely, and 
bloom earlier than seedlings ; the roots require 
treatment similar to that usually given to 
Dahlias. Divide and transplant roots of herba¬ 
ceous plants of various sorts. Prone deciduous 
plants and climbers and train such as may re¬ 
quire it. 


Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, and similar 
plants shonld be sown nnder slight protection 
or in boxes, to be hardened off ana transplanted 
as soon as April comes in. Verbenas and 
Petunias, if sown now in pots or pans in an 
ordinary Cucumber frame, will be in time to 
make very effective beds. Phlox Drummondi, 
Candytufts, and ordinary annuals may now be 
sown in beds and borders where they are in¬ 
tended to flower. It is generally through run¬ 
ning to seed, and thereby becoming exhausted, 
that makes the season of flowering so short in 
the case of most annuals. When kept regularly 
divested of old blooms, to prevent the seed-pods 
from forming, Sweet Peas, Phlox Drommondi, 
Ac., may be kept in bloom during the whole 
season. 


Pansies.—A few pots of these may be re¬ 
moved from frames to the greenhouse, where 
their agreeable perfume and rich colours will be 
appreciated. They ought not to be placed there 
until they are in flower, as if at a distance from 
the glass the growths soon become drawn up 
weakly. Cuttings may now be put in to pro> 
dnee late flowers of a better quality than can be 
obtained from old plants. The flowers of show 
Pansies very speedily deteriorate in quality 
unless all of them are picked off at frequent 
intervals in order to allow the plants to have a 
short rest. The growths ought to be thinned 
out, and the surface of the soil dressed with 
rich compost, where the young shoots may be 
pegged down over it. 

Boses.—Mulch dwarf Roses of every de¬ 
scription. More particularly is this necessary 
with such varieties as are worked on the M&netti 
stock. In planting Roses on this stock it is im¬ 
portant to see that the place of union of the bnd 
with the stock be underground. We give the 
preference to such Roses as are grown on their 
own roots ; these, when well established, give 
less tronble and produce the best results. Prune 
climbing and hardy pillar Roses. By pruning we 
do not, nowever, mean the whole to be clipped 
over with the shears ; on the contrary, use dis¬ 
cernment in the execution of this operation. 
Strong-growing Roses, such as the Boursault, 
require well thinning out, shortening the yonng 
wood but little. Prune Moss Roses by catting 
out the old wood and shortening back the young, 
and pegging down the shoots on the beds whicn 
afford the best means of growing this Rose. 

Fruit. 

Orchard houses. —Where building is con¬ 
templated, in order to save a year, no time 
should be lost in potting up a selection of treee 
and plunging them up to the rims of the pots 
in a dry, warm border, where they can be 
mulched and properly attended with water. 
The most useful kinds are Peaches, Nectarines, 
Plums, and choice Pears ; but instead of potting 
an endless variety, a few of the best early mid¬ 
season and late kinds will give the most satis¬ 
factory results. Of Peaches—Barrington, Belle- 
garde, Hale’s Early, Prince of Wales, Royal 
George, Stirling Castle, and Walburton Admir¬ 
able can be recommended; of Nectarines— 
Elruge, Lord Napier, Pitmaston Orange, Vic¬ 
toria, Violette H&tive, and Rivers’ Early Orange ; 
of Pears—Marie Louise, Glou Morceau, Pitmas¬ 
ton Duchess, Williams’ Bon Chretien, Brown 
Beurrg, Doyenng dn Cornice, Winter Nelis, 
Josephine de Malines, Jargonelle, Huyahe’a 
Prince of WaleB, and Beurr6 Superfin. Plums 
should include Golden Drop, Green Gage, Oullin’s 
Golden Gage, Transparent Gage, Jefferson, 
Kirke’s Purple Gage, Washington, and Reine 
Claude de Bavay. Apricots may be grown, but 
they are shy croppers, and do not pay for labour 
and house room. Some growers incline to plant¬ 
ing out, but pot trees are quite as easily 
managed; they are more fruitful, and, being 
portable, they can be removed to the open air 
when the time arrives for filling the house with 
Chrysanthemums and other useful winter plants. 
Our latest trees are still standing close together; 
the house is freely ventilated every day to keep 
them backward, as we have to keep the winter 
occupants under glass until the middle or end 
of March. The trees are then placed in position 
for the season and receive the usual attention. 
When properly ripened under glass, and placed 
out-of-doors until the blossom-buds begin to 
swell, perfect flowers expand rapidly and in¬ 
variably 8et well. The fruit in the early house 
will require constant thinning, allowance being 
made for some of the fruit to drop at stoning 
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time. An experienced person can distinguish 
the properly-fertilised from the doubtful fruit; 
and, as no amount of attention can carry them 
over the stoning period, the latter should be 
removed as disbudding is carried on. 

Hardy fruit.— If recent high winds have 
disturbed any newly-planted trees see that the 
rapports are re-adjusted, and ram the compost 
firmly when moderately dry. Cat back all stocks 
intended for grafting, ana keep scions ready 
when the sap begins to ascend. 

Strawberries.— Remove the old foliage 
from established Strawberries, thin the crowns 
if necessary, and give the beds a liberal dust¬ 
ing with soot prior to mulching with stable 
manure; the latter should be placed between 
the rows before the tender young leaves bepin 
to push from the crowns. Where the formation 
of new beds is anticipated the ground should 
be deeply trenched, heavily manured, and made 
very firm before planting. If strong runners of 
last season have been preserved in nursery beds 
defer planting until they are on the point of 
starting into growth, and if new heavy loam is 
at command give each young plant a good 
spadeful to start with. Tread very firm, muloh 
with short manure, and water in dry weather. 

Raspberries.—' The surface-dressing and 
manuring of Raspberries should no longer be 
delayed. No hardy fruit so soon shows the good 
results of manorial dressings, or gives better re¬ 
turns than the Raspberry ; and this fact should 
be an incentive to the accomplishment of the 
operation. Thin out straggling branches or 
boughs, and eradicate the suckers from round 
about the stems of Nuts. The value of the stioks 
thus removed for various purposes will pay for 
the labour, not to mention the benefit accruing 
to the trees, as root-suckers are little better 
than parasites, for they live on the vitality 
which would otherwise aid in the production of 
more or better fruit. 

Vegetables. 

When the soil is in good working condi¬ 
tion plant out the most forward autumn-sown 
Cauliflowers in rather deep drills, and protect 
with Yew or Spraoe branches. Early Erfnrt 
is one of the Best for growing under cap 
glasses. Take care of the weakest plants for 
continuing the succession until spring sowings 
oome in. Fill up winter beds of Lettuce and make 
fortnightly sowings of Paris Cos. Transplant 
the remainder of winter Onions, also Peas that 
have been raised under glass ; stake at once for 
shelter and sow Spinach between the rows. 
Where several kinds of second early Peas are 
gro w n side by side for trial or exhibition, the 
middle to the end of the month is a good time for 
sowing, after whioh proved favourites should be 
•own fortnightly throughout the season. We 
generally confine ourselves to one or two good 
Marrows, and make a snccessional sowing when 
the last show through the surface of the soil. 
Early Savoys, Brussels Spronts, Cottager’s 
Kale, and Borecole sow thinly and protect from 
birds. Look well to early Potatoes in course of 
preparation for planting. Select nicely started 
sets from the shelves or floors, and get them 
into the ground when it is in good condition. In 
cold, low garden* subject to spring frosts, avoid 
early planting, also strong manure. Place the 
sets in very shallow drills and cover with steel 
forks. Prepare ground for new plantations of 
Seakale and Rhnbarb, also for Asparagus. For 
the Utter the soil should be repeatedly turned 
over and pulverised, planting being deferred 
until the yonng yearlings have started into 
growth. 


Tomatoes. —Some seeds of these shonld 
now be sown in heat, to get the plants esta¬ 
blished before planting-ont time. The seeds may 
be sown in an ordinary 8-in. or 10-in. pot, or 
seed-pan, covering them with £ in. of soil, or 
half-a-dozen seeds each may be pat into 2-in. or 
3-in. pots, afterwards thinned out to a oonple of 
plants, and potted on as they need it. As soon 
is the seed vegetates keep the pUnts near the 
visas, or they will get drawn np so weakly as to 
lack their requisite vigour. 

Sow a full crop of Broad Beans, and draw some 


earth to those that are above ground. Sow Borne 
Leeks for transplanting, also some Parsnips in 
lines 20 in. apart, in deeply-trenched ground. Sow 
the main crop of Onions as soon as the ground is 
in good condition for its Reception. If P^up! ev has 
not been already sown, wm#sh<raid oe fjdtSn at 


onoe. Sow also some Asparagus seeds in drills 
18 in. apart, but do not transplant last year’s 
seedlings till next year. Sow some Brussels 
Sprouts and other members of the Cabbage tribe 
for antnmn use. Of Garlio and Shallots plant 
bnlbs at once. 


BUILDING GREENHOUSES. 

7002.—Eight feet is very narrow for a span- 
roofed house ; could it not be made 10 ft. ? It 
would be much more useful, and as it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to have a pathway, in snoh a 
narrow house this takes up so large a propor¬ 
tion of the space. Having determined on and 
marked out tne dimensions, commence on the 
foundations. There are several ways of doing 
this; a number of courses of brickwork, either 
4£-in- or 9-in. work, may be laid, upon which the 
wall-plates are placed. A pathway 2 ft. wide 
in the clear, or 1 in. or 2 m. more, should be 
marked out, and a low wall ran np on eaoh side 
to about 2 ft. from the floor level, or to within 
6 in. or 8 in. of the level of the outside walls. 
Of coarse a space must be left in the end where 
the doorway is to be. On the walls the wall- 

S lates, whioh should be 4 in. by 2 in. sound 
eal quartering, are laid, halving them together 
at the corners. Another plan is to provide 
several posts, about 3 in. by 3 in., and sink them 
in the ground to a depth of 2 ft. or 2 ft. 6 in., 
one at each corner, and others at about 5 ft. 
apart along the sides. Tenons are cut at the top 
of these posts, and corresponding mortices made 
in the wall plates. ThiB framework is afterwards 
planked from the ground to the plates, using 
1-in. planks outside, andf in. lining inside. The 
posts must be well tarred or charred to prevent 
decay, and the woodwork is to be tarred 
wherever it touches the earth, and painted two 
or three coats above that. 

In either case we always prefer a partially 
sunk honse, as taking less material from the 
smaller height of the walls, being more economi¬ 
cal in heating, and moister in hot weather; the 
earth that is thrown up out of the pathway goes 
towards raising the side borders. Now for the 
rafters. I always use 3-in by l£-in. sashbar, with 
2-in. by 2-in. staff for the end rafters, for such a 
sized house, and a 1-in. or l£-in. plank 4 in. 
wide for the ridge. Get out at the same time 
two 2-in. by 2-in. or 3-in. posts for the door, a 
lintel and sill. Anything from 30° to 40° pitch 
is suitable for a span-house, but for a narrow 
one 40° would perhaps be best, as giving more 
head-room. The bars shonld be about 1 ft. apart, 
or rather wide enough to take 12-in panes. Get 
the requisite number cut to the required angle, 
setting out so that the base of the ledge, or 
rabbet, where the glass rests, just comes level 
with the outside edge of wall-plate, so as to 
allow the lowest pane to go about 1 in. or 1} in. 
beyond, and yet just touch the plate. Set up the 
end rafters and ridge-plank first, then mark off 
and nail on the other rafters or sashbars. Top ven¬ 
tilators must be provided. The simplest way is 
to get some pieces of the same sized sashbar and 
cat them just long enough to go across between 
the rafters, working the ends so that they will 
fit into the rabbet and chamfering of the bars 
neatly. Suppose yon have twelve spaces; cut six 
of these pieces for each side, and nail them in 
9 in. or 12 in. from the ridge in the third, fonrth, 
and fifth spaces from each end. Over the aper¬ 
tures thus formed wooden flaps, hinged at the 
top, or a small sash with three panes of glass in 
each are to be arranged, with a rack or other 
arrangement to open them when required. For 
side ventilation cut three or four apertures in the 
woodwork on each side, with a nap or sliding 
cover to close them ; tins is a very simple and 
very effective plan. 

Now for the glazing. Of coarse a groove shonld 
have been ran along each side of the ridge plank 
to take the upper edge of the glus, and the end 
rafters either rabbeted or strips of £-in. stuff 
tacked on the inside of each. I find the panes 
do best when about half as long again as the 
width ; thus, 18 in. by 12 in. is a very nice size. 
I shonld have said that when all the framework 
is up the woodwork should be all well primed 
with red and white lead colonr and allowed to 
dry before commencing to putty in. Have the 
putty nice and soft, and put in plenty ; set the 
glass in carefully, allowing not more than £ in. 
or | in. lap, and tack each pane in well, 
pressing each down well into the putty; 
so as to leave no spaces. If this is done properly, 


it is far better to use no outside putty after¬ 
wards ; merely ran the paint-brash down each 
edge to make all tight. Dresa off all loose putty 
inside, and paint all woodwork again. For the 
ends use lj-in. by lin. sashbar, mortioed into 
the plates at the bottom, and tacked at the 
top. Fill up the side borders inside to about 
9 in. or 12 in. of the wall-plates with earth, 
ashes, or any rubbish; a layer of fresh ashes 
for the plants to stand on will do very well, 
and if 4 in. thick will keep out all worms ; but 
a much better job is to finish off with ballast 
or gravel, and make a concrete surface with 
cement and sand. This makes about the best 
bottom for plants to stand on of anything. 

As regards heating : for a house of this size, 
and thus constructed, a single 3-in. pipe run¬ 
ning once ronnd will be qnite sufficient to main¬ 
tain a greenhouse temperature if properly fired. 
If possible, place the boiler just outside the 
door of the house, on whichever side may be 
most convenient. I always recommend the up¬ 
right slow combustion boilers, either of the 
coil or * * star ” makes, as they are not only reason¬ 
ably economical, but are so little trouble ; when 
once filled up they will run for twelve or fifteen 
hours without attention, and the fire need not 
he relit more than about once in a month or 
more. 

This is an important matter with many who 
have to be from home a great part of each day, 
and being able to dispense with lighting np 
the fire nearly or every morning is a great 
blessing. A No. 1 boiler will heat such a honse 
well; the coil in this is of f-in. pipe, or barrel 
as it is called, and the connections maybe of 
the same, bat larger rather than smaller. The 
flow pipe should go as straight into the 3-in. 
pipe as possible, and the return be brought 
down from the opposite side under the foot¬ 
path or doorway, and so into the boiler again. 
The flow side of the pipe (3 in.) should gradually 
ascend to the other end, making a rise of 3 in. 
or 4 in. At the highest point fix the air pipe; 
then come gently down all the way again, 
making the exit from 4 in. to 6 in. lower than 
the inlet. If the return pipe (connection) goes 
down so low under the door that it has to rise 
a little to the boiler it will not matter much. 

Of course there are other ways of going to work. 
You may frame your sashbars together into 
sashes, about 4 ft. wide, with strong 3-in. by 
2- in. rafters between to hold them, and make 
the upper half of eaoh alternate sash to slide 
downwards for ventilation, and if yon want a 
first-class honse that can be taken to pieces and 
removed at pleasure, by all means do so. Or the 
sides may be taken np higher, patting in glazed 
sashes for the upper part, so as to bring the 
eaves 4 ft. or 5 ft. from the ground, which will 
allow of a much lower-pitched roof. This will 
look much better, for I am bound to confess 
that a steep roof to a span-house is anything 
bnt ornamental, though for mere usefulness it 
is to be preferred, I think, as you get the full 
power of the sun when it is low, and when it 
is high and scorching a great part of the rays 
get reflected off. Bnt such a house as I have de¬ 
scribed, though not particularly ornamental, 
will yet, if decently put up, be very passable 
as far as looks go, out it will also be very in¬ 
expensive, and quite as useful as a house that 
costs four times as much. 

In any case, unless it is desired to have climbers 
on the roof, never build a tall house; there 
is an enormous loss of heat, and the ordinary 
ran of pot plants cannot do half so well as 
where all are quite close to the glass. The 
new style of glazing without putty, with hori¬ 
zontal iron rafters, is now much adopted, and 
for such thi igs as Geraniums, Primulas, Bego¬ 
nias, Ac., is certainly very excellent ; yet I 
shonld hardly recommend this for a very small 
structure. B. C. R. 

APHIS OR BLACK FLY 
(aphis amygdali.) 

Peach, Nectarine, Plum, and Cherry trees, as 
is well known, are often very badly infested 
with aphides or blight. There are three kinds 
which are exceedingly destructive to the leaves 
and young shoots of these trees ; by most per¬ 
sons these three species are imagined to be 
the same, and are called by the same English 
names, but this is not the case, and though 
they appear to be very similar at first sight, 
a closer examination will show various dif- 




ferenoei. This, however, though interesting to 
the entomologist, is immaterial to the fruit 
grower, ss the habits of all the species are the 
same, and they may be destroyed by the same 
means. Trees suffer very mnoh if badly attaoked 
by these inseots, for they deprive the leaves 
and young shoots of their sap, and cause the 
former to fall off, leaving the trees bare. I 
have chosen for description, Ac., the species 
whose name stands at the head of this artiole, 
as it is the commonest and the earliest to appear 
in the spring, often attacking the young leaves 
as soon as they begin to open, causing them to 
curl up by constantly puncturing and drawing 
off their juices. This curling of the leaves un¬ 
fortunately provides the aphides with a very 
efficient shelter, so that when the trees have 
been attacked for some time it is not of muoh 
use to apply any fluid insecticide by syringing, 
as very few of the insects will be touched by 
it. When trees are in this state the best way is to 
thoroughly fumigate them. This should be done 
two or three times if necessary, with an interval 
of two days between each operation. Fumiga¬ 
tion is easily managed if the trees are culti¬ 
vated under glass, Dut when the trees are 
against walls m the open air it is a much 
more troublesome matter; however, it can be 
done very effectively by leaning poles againBt 
the wall, and spreading a tarpaulin or stout 
canvas well wetted on them. This covering 
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Aphis, or Black Fly, In various stages.—1, Winged fe¬ 
male, magnified ; 2, Apterous female, do.; S, Larva, 
da ; 4, Peach leaves attacked by Aphis.,_ ; j 

should be kept down on the top of the wall 
by a plank weighted with bricks or stones, 
and be allowed to fall over the poles to the 
ground. At the sides it should be kept as 
close to the wall as possible by upright poles 
or a few laths and nails, the chief object being 
to prevent the smoke from escaping. A still, 
mild evening is the best time for opera¬ 
ting on the trees. In this, as in all 
other cases, prevention is better than cure, and 
as the first of these inseots which appear in 
the spring have been hatched from eggs which 
were laid the previous autumn near the buds, 
it is obvious that if these eggs can be destroyed 
the trees will be free from these peats. To effect 
this in the early spring, before there is a 
chance of any aphides being hatched, the trees 
should be unnailed and well scrubbed with soft 
soap and Tobacco water (2 lbs. of soft soap 
dissolved in three gallons of hot water—when 
cold add one quart of Tobacco water), or well 
painted with a mixture of 1 lb. of flowers of 
sulphur, 1 lb. of Scotch snuff, 1 lb. of quick¬ 
lime, & lb. of lamp-black, and 1 lb. of soap, 
with sufficient water to make them into a thick 
paint. When the trees are renailed, new shreds 
should be used, or the old ones should be 
boiled or well soaked in one of the above mix¬ 
tures before being employed again. If the 
aphides have only just made their appearance, 
when first noticed the shoots may be dipped 
in the first-mentioned_mixture, Giahurst Com¬ 


pound, gas liquor, mixed with one-third water, 
soapy water, or some other inseotioide. The 
trees should be well syringed with dean water 
the next day. If one application has not the 
desired effect, and after the syringing aphides 
are still found alive, give them another dose. 
No trouble should be spared to dean the trees 
from these pests, which are capable of doing 
them so muoh injury. 

These inseots fortunately have many deadly 
enemies; they fall a prey to various carni¬ 
vorous grubs, such as those of the ladybird, 
lace-wing fly, and the Syrphide (a family of 
two-winged flies), which eat large numbers of 
them. The first specimens which appear are 
those hatched from eggs deposited by the fe¬ 
males in the previous autumn; these eggs will ap¬ 
parently resist uninjured any amount of cold 
to whion they are likely to be subjected to in 
this country/The larvae become fully developed 
into perfect insects in the course of a few days 
after they are hatched; they then begin to 
propagate their species, not, however, by lay¬ 
ing eggs, as most inseots do, but by pro¬ 
ducing their young alive at the rate, probably, 
of fifteen or twenty a day ; these, in the course 
of five or six days, become mature, and begin 
to reproduce at the same rate as their parents 
did. This being the case, the sudden appear¬ 
ance of swarms of aphides on trees is no longer 
a mystery, for if there was only one full-grown 
aphis on a tree one day, there would be twenty 
the next day, and 12,600 at the end of aweek, 
if none were disturbed. Some of these insects 
are provided with wings, but most are without 
them; those which are capable of flight soon 
found new colonies on other trees, or on other 
parts of the trees already attacked. These in¬ 
sects go on producing their young alive until 
the autumn, when a certain number of females 
are produced whioh only lay eggs; these are 
not hatched until the following spring. Usually 
no males are to be found until the autumn, all 
the earlier broods being born without their pre¬ 
sence. These aphides are muoh visited by ants 
for the sake of the honey-dew whioh exudes 
from their cornicles (the little tubers standing 
out from their bodies). If ants are seen in any 
numbers on trees or plants, it may be taken 
for granted that such trees are attaoked by 
aphides or scale insects. G. S. S. 
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Peas in trenohes.—For main crop of 
Peas we usually sow in shallow trenches—a 
practice connected with which there are many 
advantages over that of sowing on flat-dug 
ground, not the least being that most of the 
land that has been dug up all the winter, and 
in first-class condition for seed sowing, has been 
monopolised for early Peas, Potatoes, and other 
crops that it is desirable to hasten to maturity 
aa rapidly as possible, leaving us only quarters 
that have produced crops of winter Broccoli or 
greens of some kind for our late and main sow¬ 
ings of Peas, Beans, Ac. It is also frequently a 
great advantage to get one crop sown before the 
other is cleared from the ground, and this can 
easily be done by the trench method of sowing. 
Supposing the Broccoli or Cabbage stumps are 
3 ft. apart, we should take out a shallow trenoh 
in every third row; that will leave the rows of 
Peas 9 ft. apart. Some good short manure should 
be dug into the trench, as if for Celery, and the 
Peas should be sown thinly all over the surface, 
whioh is far better than crowding them in drills. 
Some of the soil thrown out should then be 
placed over the Peas, leaving the trenches 
nearly level. By the time the Peas are up and 
fit for stakes, the stumps of the preceding crop 
may be generally cleared away, and the soil 
forked or dug over, according to whatever in¬ 
termediate crop is to be grown. A good coating 
of manure or even litter on each side of the row 
of Peas after they are staked will greatly help to 
prolong their fertility and prevent mildew. One 
good soaking of water and liquid manure will 
keep crops treated in this manner green and 
healthy in the hottest seasons for a considerable 
time; and I may mention that, although we 
find the dwarf early Peas so valuable for the 
very earliest crops, the produce from them is 
very small compared with that of the tall varie¬ 
ties, whioh, if treated as above described, con¬ 
tinue to bear in succession for a long period. The 
intervening spaoes, being partially shaded, are 


invaluable during hot weather for salads and 
other crops that enjoy partial shade, and on 
soil that has not been previously occupied with 
the Brasaica tribe we generally get a late sum¬ 
mer crop of Waloheren Cauliflower.—J. G. 

Vegetable Marrows. —These may be 
grown in positions that cannot be profitably 
utilised by any other crop. We get abundance 
of them from rubbish heaps treated in the follow¬ 
ing manner : All such hard substances aa Cab¬ 
bage-stalks, flower-stems, Ac., are placed at the 
bottom to form a foundation, on which are 
placed leaves, litter, and sweepings of walks, 
finishing off with old potting mould. The plants 
are sown in single pots in March and planted 
out in April under handlights, which as soon as 
the plants begin to run are set on bricks to allow 
the shoots to grow outwards. The top soil is 
mulched with straw or litter of some kind, and 
the bed is kept moist by copious supplier of 
water in dry weather; during periods of drought 
when succulent vegetables get scarce, a good 
supply of Marrows is a great help, and this we 
get in the way just described. They should be 
cut before they get very large, for one will pro¬ 
duce hundreds of seeds, and if only a few are 
left to beoome very large, they wholly monopo¬ 
lise the energy of the plants and the production 
of young fruit ceases. If kept closely out, how¬ 
ever, and the plants well supplied with moisture 
at the roots, there is scarcely any limit to the 
quantity of good vegetable food which they will 
produce, and, in addition to their usefulness in 
a young state, the fully matured ones may be 
hung up in a dry shed for use in winter. They 
also make a good preserve, which, when fruits 
are scarce, is muoh appreciated. If one has no 
glass structure in which to raise the plants, the 
seeds may be sown in May in the positions in 
which they are to remain.—G. 

Early Turnips. —With a gentle bottom- 
heat, from 2 ft. or so in depth of stable manure 
and tree leaves, and a few old lights fixed tem¬ 
porarily over the bed, Turnips may be brought 
forward aa easily, and in much the same way, 
as Carrots, Potatoes, Radishes, or any other 
vegetables that are commonly forced. Let a 
trench be opened at the foot of a south wall (or, 
failing that, a temporary screen of boards or 
reeds could be fixed); in the bottom put 18 in. 
or 2 ft. in depth of warm manure lightly 
trampled down, and on that 8 in. or 10 in. of 
light rich soil made moderately firm, and we 
have a bed that will in due course, if rightly 
managed, produce not only early Turnips, but 
all other kinds of early vegetables. The Turnips 
should be sown in drills 8 in. apart, as the roots 
are fit for use when young, and they need not be 
severely thinned, as by drawing the largest first 
the later plants will have space to grow. If, 
when the seeds are sown, a little superphosphate 
mixed with wood-ashes be sown m the drills, 
the young plants will grow with greater rapidity, 
and come m quicker. About 2 lb. to the rod of 
land will be sufficient, and if mixed with ashes 
or any other substance the mixing must be done 
thoroughly, so as to have it equally distri¬ 
buted. The quickest - growing Turnip is the 
Str^p-leaved Stone, and, as it makes but little 
top, it is well adapted for early work. The early 
white Dutch Stone is also good, and it has a 
rather less tendency to run to seed if by any 
chance a check should be given, either through 
early drought or any other cause. Weak soot- 
water, in which a handful of salt to six gallons 
of water has been dissolved, will be very bene¬ 
ficial as the season advanoes if dry weather set 
in. Turnips, like Radishes, unless quickly and 
freely grown, are not of much use ; hence the 
importance of keeping the soil regularly moist, 
especially when the roots are forming.—J. S. 

Ground for Potatoes.— Fresh manure, if 
possible, should be avoided. The land, if in 
held, should be chosen as rich as possible, from 
sheep having been fed on roots, and if oil¬ 
cake, all the better. If possible, the ground in¬ 
tended for planting should, after ploughing as 
deeply as the nature of the soil will permit, be 
exposed to atmospheric influences for some time. 
Now, the soil in a garden requires very different 
treatment; on an average, three-fourths of the 
space are allotted to cultivation of the Potato, 
and among the poorer classes even a greater pro¬ 
portion ; therefore the drain upon the land must 
be great, and met by constantly keeping up a 
suooession of crops, the heavy manuring for all 
suoh edibles as early Broccoli, Savoy, Cabbage, 
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galea sweeping over them. However, I did suc¬ 
ceed, as my tree is covered with clusters of 
berries. When I left the two shrubs, which are 

? uite close to each other, to their own devices, 
had no berries ; when I applied the pollen with 
a camel’8-hair brush, the result was a lew solitary 
berries.—M ark. 

-These, both male and female, flower early 

in spring; they should whilst in flower be placed 
near to, or within a reasonable distance from 
each other, and the wind, bees and other insects 
will convey the pollen from the flowers of the 
male plant to those of the female, or these 
natural aids to fertilisation may be assisted by 
removing with a camel's-hair pencil the pollen 
from the flowers of the male plant to those of the 
female. If the season be favourable, plenty of 
berries will be produced.—L., South Hill . 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


fc., restoring the land to a fit condition to re¬ 
tire the Potato crop ; and where, for want of 
Able manure, this cannot be done, a good 
&oge for the ground will be found by sowing 
Timips late, so as not to come to draw, and in 
tie spring digging in the greens when “shot 
Bit,” Of course, I might say much more as to 
fcnda of dressing, viz., lime, rotted leaves, de- 
ayed vegetation of all kinds, but different 
medicines suit different diseases. As to the pro¬ 
per season for planting I need say but little. All 
smatear and professional gardeners wish to dig 
from the open ground about the last week in 
May. I conceive there is not any gain in plant¬ 
ing on the warmest border before February 1, 
and as to the general crop, the first fortnight 
in March, both m garden and field, will be soon 
enough.— E. E. P. L. 

Cauliflowers for show. —“ Novice ” has 
done the proper thing in mixing ash-pit manure 
well in to the soil in preparing for show Cauli- 
r.onrera. When the date of the show is fixed so 
long beforehand—as from now to September— 
it is safer to have two sowingB or plantings to en¬ 
sure having heads to cut at the time of the 
show. For the first crop, plant in June good 
hardy plants on a ridge ; plant them deeply in 
the soil, giving them quite 2 ft. of Bpace each ; 


Double-flowered Cherries. — Of the 
numerous trees and shrubs that adorn our gar¬ 
dens in spring and early summer by their 
blossoms, the double-flowered Cherry is one 
of the most valuable, for nothing could be more 
chastely beautiful than the long snowy white 


wreaths with which the tree is crowded from top 
to bottom. There are two or three kinds, but 
the best is the one of which the accompanying 
is an illustration. In the blossoms of this the 
stamens are all changed into petals, which form 
a compact rosette. The semi-double variety, 
though less beautiful, possesses the advantage of 
flowering earlier than the true double kind. 
These ornamental varieties have sprung from 
Cerasus vulgaris, the species from which most 


of the numerous varieties of the Cherry are de¬ 
rived. No lawn ought to be without a tree of 
the double kind, and beautiful groups might be 
made by planting a selection of tne double- 
flowered Peach and Almond, scarlet Hawthorn, 
Chinese, aud other Crab trees, all of which 
flower in Bpring, and have a handsome habit 


FRUIT, 


Green caterpillar on Gooseberry 
bushes. —In the spring of 1880 our Gooseberry 
bushes were attacked by what in common par¬ 
lance we term the greeu caterpillar, which I 

S resume was the grub of the Gooseberry saw- 
y. Certain it is that in spite of the use of 


mne fresh horse droppings, and place them 
roand each plant on the top of the soil. They 
will take in by their leaves the ammonia as 
it ersporates from the manure, and the rain 
will also wash it down to the roots. For the 
iscond planting, sow a few seeds ou a little heap 


of warm stable manure, covered with the remains 
of last year's hotbed iu the middle or eud of 
April, aud allow them to remain till large enough 
to plant out as before.— G. C., Ecclex. 

7068.— Cropping* Potato land. —We 
ihoold advise you to try a crop of Peas on your 
too over-cropped Potato land, and you may by 
lowing some good Marrow, like Veitch’s Perfec¬ 
tion, at 3 ft. apart also get out in June be¬ 
tween each row a line of Autumn Giant Cauli¬ 
flower or Brussels Sprouts, and then get these 


the Potatoes next season. 

— We would suggest that Mustard be sown, 
sad when in full flower be dug or ploughed 
ender. This will rest, manure, and lighten heavy 
Isnd.— James Carter & Co. 

7061— Cauliflowers for show.—The ground done 
m deicribed ought to be iu good condition. Liquid 
assure can be given if more help is needed. Sow 
v «tch'i Autumn Giant now in a frame If possible. And 
»* walcheren in April and again in May, planting out 
* intern]* of a month or so when ready.—K. H. 

TOM -Brussels Sprouts clubbln^.-Trench the 
pwnd up deeply, dressing it well with soot and lime 


Double flowering Cherry (Cerasus vulgaris flore-pleno). 


ioW Qortar will i-e useful). Do not spare either; it is not 
*mj to overdo it. Specially prepare a Bite for a bed for 


the plant*, and dip the roots into a puddle of 
liqnid manure thickened with the mate rials named above. 


various remedies, and no little display of mani¬ 
pulative dexterity, our Gooseberry bushes wore 
stripped of their leaves, and the fruit attained 
only half its natural size. During the visit of a 
friend in the autumn, I was lamenting over the 
ravages of this voracious pest, when my friend 
remarked he had heard that an infusion of the 
leaves of the common Foxglove (Digitalis pur¬ 
purea) was an effectual remedy in destroying 
this insect. In the spring of 1881 one of our 
Gooseberry bushes was again stripped of half its 
leaves before we discovered the enemy ; remem¬ 
bering the suggestion of my friend, I at once made 
diligent search for the plant, which was just 
then sending up its leaves in greit luxuriance. I 
soon collected a large handful of the leaves and 
stalks, and having torn them into fragments, put 
them into a two-gallon galvanised-iron bucket, 
which I nearly filled with boiling water, covered 
it over, and allowed it to stand for several hours ; 
then with the fine rose of a common garden 
syringe I treated the enemy with a sprinkle, 
taking care at the same time to send effectually 
a gentle spray over the whole of the leaves. The 
creatures soon ceased their liveliness, and on the 
following morning the few that remained were 
easily disposed of by another syringing. Two or 
three of my bushes were afterwards attacked by 
the enemy, but they were as fpeedily repulsed 
as in the first instance. The success was com- 


and shrubs recently planted to be pruned back?” 
Well, I hardly think the same rule can be 
applied to all for the object they are planted 
for is different. The pruning of fruit trees is 
directed to increase fruitfulness, and these 
ought to be topped at once. Forest trees are 
mostly planted for timber, and the less cutting 
they get the better—merely keeping the leaders 
from being robbed by other over-strong shoots 
is all they require. Shrubs being ornamental 
require slight pruning according to habit of 
growth, topping the over-strong shoots so as to 
equalise the growth and keep an evenly-balanced 
head.—J. G. L. 

-In my opinion it would be better 

not to cut back any fruit or forest trees that 
were planted last year till next year, and not 
then unless the trees have made strong growth. 
I think the less we cut forest trees the better 
(with few exceptions), as they grow more grace¬ 
fully when Nature is allowed to take its course. 
—G. C, f Eccles. 

7124.—Berries on Aucubas.— When the 
female flowers have a waxy look I pick off small 
branches of the male flowers and hitch them on 
to the clusters of female flowers. Last spring was 
so very stormy and cold that I thought it nearly 
hopeless to fructify the blossoms, and more bo 
as my Aucubas (one male and one female) are 
in a very exposed situation, the south-west 


*OC0.-Early Potatoes.— There are several “ earllt st 
ud best round Potatoes, simply because all Potatoes 
do sot behave alike, and some are earlier and better in 


nioid; Carter’s Eirly Six Weeks is also a good early 


70®. - Hot-bed. for Cucumbers.—Tree leaves, 
*p«nt Hops from the brewery, and tau are good su b- 
titntM for stable manure to make hot-beds, either mixed 
«leptme. The same fermenting and drying processes 
« Mcosary with the Hops and tan as with manure, 
*»d there mu*t be something (wattle hurdles will do) to 
taps? the sides when building np the bed.—E. H. 

W7 -Forced Rhubarb. — The earthy taste In 
AkaUrb is caused by the manure not being sufficiently 
krawAcd. aud may be avoided by removing the cause, 
tower the tops of the pots a little.—E. H. 


)«r, when I got au old brush aud applied hot 
tae-wash to the lower parts of all my fruit trees, 
did not see one Gooseberry grub in my gar- 

ill they ear.—G. P. 

Plant labels.—I write on »llp s_of rolled zinc jvith 

•"■■wo ink, and when the writ ‘ 

.vdth 1 


over It vdth Aiyfln, 

rendered quite pennauentXjLK 
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plete, and I had the satisfaction of gathering as 
nne a crop of Gooseberries as I could dee ire, and, 
what was scarcely less satisfactory, of seeing my 
boshes as full of green leaves in the autumn as 
they were in the spring. Of course a watering- 
pot with a fine rose would answer the same pur 
pose as the syringe. There need be no fear of 
using the poisonous Foxglove, as I am suffi. 
oiently acquainted with the use of drugs to know 
that a tablespoonful of this infusion would be 
only an ordinary dose for a human being. 1 may 
add that the dried leaves are probably as 
efficacious as the fresh. —Abbotsfikld. 

7049.—Strawberries under glam.— 
Stable manure as a mulch would be good for the 
Strawberries. It should not be placed thick 
enough to heat. It would not harbour or gene¬ 
rate insects to any hurtful extent, and neither 
would it bring the fruit earlier, but it would 
strengthen the plants, and enable them to per¬ 
form their work better, and will keep the fruits 
from becoming gritty. The watering must de¬ 
pend upon the weather, but in the early stages 
of the fruit it is hardly possible to overdo it, 
and liquid manure of any kind available may 
be given. Ventilate abundantly, especially 
when in blossom. After the fruit is set, thin 
out the weakly specimens and prop up the 
clusters with little forked sticks.—E. H. 

6980.—Making: an orchard house.— 
The roof must be glazed, and as I suppose there 
will be no artificial heat, it should be substan¬ 
tially done. Use good stout bars and 21-oz. glass. 
The ventilators may be in the wooden walls, 
leaving the roof entire. If the trees are grown 
in pots the floor may remain as it is. If they are 
planted out the floor must be removed 2 ft. deep 
and a border made, having first made sure that 
the site is well drained. If there is room enough 
a border might be made on the floor; as it is this 
will be a great saving.—E. H. 

7074.—Fruit trees for fences —I should recom¬ 
mend Fean, and it on Pear stocks, six trees would be 
sufficient, and might be as follows: Jargonelle, Williams’ 
Bon Chretien, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Passe Colmar. 
Glou Morceau, Bergamotte d’Eaperen. This would 
make an excellent fence for cordon training, having the 
trees on the Quince ; or palmettes would quickly cover 
it, and would be intermediate between cordons and 
the large trees.—E. H. 

7048.—Blotches on Peach leaves.— The Peach 
leaves are what is termed blistered, which may gene¬ 
rally be attributed to cold winds. Shelter is the only 
remedy. Try a temporary shelter of reeds or straw, 
placed on the windward side at right angles with the 
wall.—E. H. 

7015.—Melons in open air. —The Melon in question 
might be tried in a warm place, but no one who knows 
what a good Melon is will care for it. Melons cannot be 
had of good flavonr without plenty of warmth, and our 
climate is too uncertain to grow them in the open air.— 
E. H. __ 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

PLANTS FOR A SUNLESS GREENHOUSE. 
The best plants for a sunless greenhouse are 
Camellias, which may be used in a variety of 
ways, either planted out to clothe the walls as a 
background for Ferns and other ornamental foli- 
aged plants, or grown in pots or tubs as centres 
of groups, for which purpose they are well fitted, 
as their dark leaves Bhow up in pleasing con¬ 
trast with others that are variegated like those 
of the Coprosma Baueriana variegate and 
Eurya latifolia variegata, both of which are 
great acquisitions in any house, as they are 
exceedingly showy, and always look bright and 
in condition the whole year round. Another plant 
that will do well almost anywhere is Aspidistra 
lurida variegata, which succeeds admirably in 
a window or hall, where there is not a great 
deal of light, and holds its own in a gas-heated 
atmosphere where few others would live. All it 
requires is plenty of water and to have its leaves 
sponged occasionally, so as to keep them free 
from dust, which, as they are large and smooth, 
is a very easy matter, as the sponge may be 
quickly run up them without fear of harm. Not 
only will the Aspidistra stand an impure atmo¬ 
sphere, but it needs little soil and may be kept 
in the same pot for years. 

Imantophyllum miniatum is nearly as accom¬ 
modating in this respect, and, besides having 
dark, healthy-looking foliage, bears magnificent 
Heads of orange-scarlet, Lily-like flowers. For 
window culture I can specially recommend it, 
as plants there generally get killed by mistaken 
kindness by giving so much vster, but as the 
Imantophyllum weSgs* the porif Iffidn full of 


roots, and is half aquatic in its nature, it cannot 
well be overdone with moisture, as it takes up a 
great deal in the twenty-four hours. Calla sethio- 
pica is likewise a desirable plant, thriving in 
sunshine or shade, and sending np its stately 
flowers at a season when white flowers are most 
acceptable. 

As to Ferns that may be grown in a sunless 
greenhouse, I will only mention a few of the 
best, among which are the Aspleniums, such as 
A. bulbiferum, A. biforme, A. flaccidum, A. 
canariense, and A. foeniculaceum. These are all 
free growers, and very ornamental, especially 
A. biforme and A. flaccidum, which are grace¬ 
fully arching, and therefore most effective in 
vases. For large houses where there is plenty of 
room, Woodwardia radicans is grand, as is also 
W. orientals, which is not so spreading, but very 
handsome and noble looking, the young fronds 
when they first come showing a good deal of 
colour. Phlebodium aristatum is likewise very 
distinct, the fronds of this being of a rich glau¬ 
cous silvery hue that show up in pleasing con¬ 
trast with the deep green of others. Lomaria 
chilensis is a fine, bold looking Fern, and Cyrto- 
minm falcatum must not be forgotten, as that 
stands among Ferns for distinctness of character, 
like the Holly among evergreens. Adiantum 
cuneatum, the popular Maiden-hair, should al¬ 
ways have a space, and Pteris cretica albo-lineata 
ought not to be left out of the list, as that is a 
very beautiful kind. Seedling tree Ferns are 
stately objects, and when they get too large to 
be accommodated may generally be got rid of to 
advantage in exchange for others. The most 
serviceable among these are Dicksonia antarotica, 
D. squarrosa, and Cyathea dealbata, and to 
associate with these there are the Palms, such as 
Cham®rops Fortunei, Areca sapida, Cocos Wed- 
delliana, and Latania borbonica, all of which 
may be kept in a small state and healthy for 
years, provided they are never allowed to get 
too dry at their roots. The New Zealand Flax, 
Phormium tenax, and its variegated forms are 
also fine plants for mixing with others, and 
more particularly with Palms and Ferns, with 
which they associate well; and then again there 
are Aralia Sieboldi and A. Sieboldi variegata, 
both striking in size of leaf and appearance. 

If climbers are wanted nothing can surpass 
the Lapagerias, which love shade, and to see 
these at their best they should be planted near 
each other that their shoots may intermingle, 
and then when in flower, the effect of the one 
is greatly heightened by the contrast of colour 
with the other, as the red and white blend well 
together. S. D. 

Culture of Oaladiums.— For table or 
room decoration in summer there are few plants 
to surpass these, their richly-marked leaves and 
fine habit of growth being most attractive. 
Apart from their beauty when growing, they 
can be stowed away in a small spaoe in winter, 
which is a great advantage in a small garden. 
The roots of Caladiums may be started into 
growth in spring from the month of March 
onwards. The earlier they are required the more 
heat must be applied to excite them. In March 
they will not start freely unless they are assisted 
with bottom-heat. A stove temperature is the 
most suitable for them when first growing and 
during the early period of growth, though they 
succeed well in any greenhouse when placed in 
the warmest part. We have grown them sue- 
cessfully by starting them in a hotbed and put¬ 
ting them into the greenhouse or conservatory 
afterwards. If in small pots when first started, 
they will require a shift into a larger size at 
any time during the season, taking care not to 
break the ball or disturb the roots in potting. 
The compost should consist of rough loam, leaf- 
soil, or well-decayed manure, with a liberal ad¬ 
dition of silver sand. Large plants for exhibi¬ 
tion purposes may be grown in 8-in., 10-in., 
and 12-in. pots, bnt for house or table decora¬ 
tion we find good plants in 3-in. pots most suit¬ 
able for placing in small vases, Ac. To obtain 
this size of plant, one good root is potted singly 
into a 3-in. pot early in spring and allowed to 
remain in it during the season. When growing 
rapidly they should be kept close to the glass, 
as they are liable to become drawn in the leaf¬ 
stalks when grown too far from the light. After 
the plants have ceased growing they may be 
kept at any distance from the glass without 
injury. When growing freely water must be 
given in abundanoe, and soot or some other kind I 


of manure water may be given with advantage 
onoe or twice weekly. Before taking them into 
rooms they should be grown in a cool house well 
exposed to light, and they will then remain 
fresh and beautiful for many consecutive weeks 
in any kind of room. Sometimes successions! 
batches of them are grown, but this is not neces¬ 
sary, as plants started into growth in March* 
April, or May will retain all their good quali¬ 
ties until October or November. When the 
leaves begin to droop and turn yellow they may 
be placed in a warm corner and more sparingly 
watered than before. Do not let them dry off 
quickly, as this will cause the roots to shrivel. 
When the last of the leaves have decayed, water 
may be withheld altogether, and the pots may 
be stored away under shelves in the stove or 
greenhouse, or in a cupboard in the house. If 
necessary they may be turned oat of the pots, 
the soil shaken away, and the roots may then 
be stored in a small box in dry sand, but damp 
and frost must be kept from them in winter. 
When stored in sand the roots may be brought 
out any time in spring, potted, ana started into 
growth. We select the largest for single pots, 
and put the smaller ones together, from three 
to six in a pot. As to the best varieties and 
their colours, it is nearly impossible to describe 
the many varied kinds. We consider the fol¬ 
lowing to be a selection of the best: Prince 
Albert Edward, Princess Alexandra, Golden 
Queen, Tricolor, Albert Victor, Wighti, Bicolor 
splendens, Chelsoni, Imp£ratrice Eugenie, Duo 
de Nassau, Pictum, and Argyrites. These are 
blotched and mottled in various ways with 
nearly every conceivable colour.—C. 

Echeveria retusa for winter bloom¬ 
ing. —This is a very beautiful winter-flowering 
plant, and one which only requires to be better 
known to be more extensively grown, if only for 
the purpose of furnishing cut flowers in winter. 
It is a Mexican plant, and belongs to the Cras- 
sula family. It succeeds well m an ordinary 
greenhouse, in which it will begin to throw up 
its large spikes of beautiful flowers about Christ¬ 
mas, and will generally continue in bloom until 
the middle or end of March. The flowers have 
the property of remaining long in good condi¬ 
tion when cut and plaoed in water. They have 
a rich waxy appearance, and their colour is 
orange-scarlet faintly striped with yellow. The 
plant itself is easily increased by means of cut- 
tings, which maybe inserted singly in 3-in. pots, 
filled with a mixture of sand and sifted leaf-soil, 
and placed upon a shelf in a structure where a 
temperature not under 60° is maintained. Suoh 
cuttings will speedily form roots, and may be 
shifted into 5-in. or 6-in. pots. Daring summer 
they may occupy a cold pit, but they should be 
placed in the greenhouse early in October. 
Plants of this description will be in bloom soon 
after the middle of December. Any light sandy 
and not over rich soil will suit them. 

Salvia splendens.— This is one of the 
most brilliant and showy of Salvias, and a 
plant which I can strongly recommend where 
showy flowers are prized for winter decoration. 
Like most of the Salvias, it is of easy culture ; 
and if cuttings are put in at once and carefully 
potted on when struck, they will make useful 
plants for blooming in October. To have Hie 
heads of bloom of large size, the plants must be 
grown freely on through the season withont a 
check of any kind, and they thus get good 
strong Bhoots and ample foliage. To carry this 
out, the cuttings should be potted off into 3-in. 
pots, in light, riefi soil, consisting principally of 
thoroughly decomposed leaf-mould and turfy 
loam. They should then be placed in gentle 
moist heat for a week or so, to give them a 
start. When well rooted, nip out the top of the 
shoot to induce them to break and form close 
bushy plants. As soon as the side shoots show 
themselves they should be potted on in the 
same kind of soil, and afterwards placed in a 
close pit or frame till they start freely into 
growth. Gradually increase the air on all favour¬ 
able occasions, so as to inure them to full expo¬ 
sure by the end of May, when they may be 
plunged out in an open situation to complete 
their summer growth. The plunging material 
may consist of half-rotten leaves, old tan, or 
coal ashes ; but the former is preferable, being 
more open, a good non-conductor, and very re¬ 
tentive of moisture. The principal object in 
plunging plaaUi is to prevent the action of the 
sun ana air from chylng and over-heating the 
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pot 3 ; and any light loose material, such as 
half-decomposed leaves, answers the purpose 
admirably. Plants placed out without plunging 
are subject to extreme and rapid changes of al¬ 
ternate heat and cold with their attendant re¬ 
sults—starved and stunted growth, red spider, 
&c. All plants placed out-of-doors, should, 
therefore, have their pots plunged or shaded in 
gome way. As soon as the pots containing the 
Salvias are filled with roots, they should be 
shifted freely on, if large plants are required. 
On dry sunny days the plants will be greatly 
benefited by having the syringe used upon them 
in the course of the afternoon or evening. It will 
be necessary to house the plants by the middle 
of September, giving them a light airy situation. 
They should then be kept in a temperature of 
45° to 50°, where they will display their bril¬ 
liant heads of bloom in full beauty for at least two 
months. After flowering, most of the old plants 
may be discarded, as much room is thereby 
saved, and young plants are more vigorous than 
those a year old. Salvia Heeri is a valuable va¬ 
riety to succeed the above, and is one of the 
most effective plants we have for blooming dur¬ 
ing February, March, and April; and too much 
cannot be said in praise of this splendid variety. 
Although it has not the brilliancy of splendens, 
it rivals it in inflorescence ; and, as it does not 
flower at the same time, it is equally desirable, 
and should be in every garden where gay flowers 
are wanted. Salvia gesneriflora is a fine spring 
blooming variety, but not at all equal to Heeri 
for freedom of bloom and general effect. It may 
be mentioned that neither of these bear forcing, 
and are soon spoiled if subjected to artificial 
heat. They must, therefore, be allowed to come 
on naturally in an ordinary greenhouse tempe¬ 
rature.—J. S. 

Climbers for greenhouse walls — 
Chorozema elegans is useful for clothing back 
walls of cool Vineries or greenhouses. It com¬ 
mences to flower with me in February, and 
lasts till the end of May. Its racemes of bright 
flowers hanging down the sides of the wall 
give a cheerful aspect to the house, and, flower¬ 
ing as it does so freely, it has been much ad¬ 
mired. When once it has reached the top of 
the wall it should be cut back when done 
blooming, as it grows freely, and produces 
plenty of young wood upon which the succeed¬ 
ing crop of flowers depends. I may add that 
this, like many other climbers, should not be 
nailed to the wall ; wires stretched across about 
10 in. apart are quite sufficient support, and 
when hanging over these the plant is much 
more attractive than when nailed in closely. It 
is easily kept clean by well syringing it after 
it has flowered.—J. S. T. 

The Chorozema. —There is very little 
said in Gardening about Chorozema varium 
Chandleri, so I wish to make it known. It is a 
native of New Holland, and will grow freely 
from cuttings or seeds in a mixture of peat, 
loam, and sand in equal parts. Place the cut¬ 
tings in gentle heat near the glass ; pot on as 
soon as rooted until they reach the Bize in which 
it is intended they shall bloom. Being of rather 
a climbing nature, they require stakes or a trellis 
on which to grow. A balloon-shaped trellis is 
the most suitable.—C. C. S. 

7000.— Culture of Lilium auratum in 
pots.—If the bulbs are large one may be put 
in a 0-in. pot, but if small put two bulbs in a 
6-in. pot, or three in a pot a size larger. If potted 
now and placed in a cold frame until June, then 
placing them in a shady situation in the open 
air, they will bloom late in autumn. In potting 
give good drainage, placing a little turfy peat 
thereon, using a compost of equal parts fibrous 
loam and turfy peat; cover the bulbs about 1 in. 
deep, use the soil in a moist state, watering very 
moaerately until growth commences.—J. U. B. 

7058.— Maiden hair Fern.— It is not 
"fated whether the plant is in a cool or warm 
house. In either case the fronds will in all pro¬ 
bability develop freely as the season advances. 
If the plant is pot-bound it may be shifted into 
a larger receptacle, using good peat wi$h plenty 
of silver sand, and giving good drainage. Should 
it not be desired to repot it, water with clear 
soot water.—J. C. B. 

7075 . — Deutzias and Coronillas. — 
Deutziaa may be propagated either in early 
spring or later in summe*] Ih the former case 
the plantu intended to ^ffOjlqc? cumfgn^are 


placed in gentle warmth in January. The young, 
soft shoots are cut to two joints and are inserted 
in well-drained pots of very free soil surfaced 
with 1 in. of silver-sand, filling up level to the rim 
of the pot. In a close house in a temperature of 
65° they will strike freely. This is the quickest 
method of raising a large stock, but if strong 
cuttings are taken about August 1, of the current 
season’s growth, they will strike fairly well, if 
inserted firmly in free, sandy soil, in a sun¬ 
less position, keeping them well watered. The 
Coronilla may be, like the Deutzia, propagated 
in early spring, but if plants that have flowered 
are cut back in March or April, they will furnish 
cuttings which will strike freely in a close, shady 
frame or under a bell-glass in a cool house.— 
J. C. B. 

7083. — Lilium auratum. - Put each bulb 
into a 6-in. pot, using a compost of equal parts 
loam and peat; place when potted in a cold 
frame, watering moderately until growth com¬ 
mences. In June remove to the open air, choosing 
a shady, sheltered situation. When the first 
bloom expands, remove the plants to an airy 
greenhouse or cool apartment.—J. C. 

7057.— Camellia not blooming-.— It is 
very difficult to assign a cause for bud dropping. 
Too much water, as well as too little, will cause 
the buds to fall. It may be that the drainage has 
become defective, in which case replace in a pot 
of same size, giving fresh drainage. The Camellia 
is not a good window plant, and we think the 
best plan would be to plant it out-of-doors in 
May, taking out the natural soil 18 in. deep, 
filling up with a compost of equal parts loam 
and peat.—J. C. B. 

7078.— Desfontainea spinosa. — This 
plant is nearly hardy, succeeding well in a cool 
greenhouse, and demanding about the same 
treatment as would be accorded to the usual run 
of greenhouse plants. The plant mentioned ap¬ 
pears to have gone wrong at the root, very pro¬ 
bably through excess of moisture. Allow it to 
dry out, and then, turning it out of the pot, 
work away as much of the old soil as possible, 
replacing in a clean pot of the same size, giving 
good drainage, and using a compost of sandy 
peat and loam. Water carefully, and root action 
will once more become active, resulting in re¬ 
newed health and vigour.—J. Corn hill. 

7084. —Flowering Heaths.—Heaths can 
certainly be grown in an ordinary greenhouse. 
During the winter they should be kept quite 
cool, merely excluding frost from them, venti¬ 
lating freely in mild weather. The treatment 
that suits Geraniums will do for them. When 
done flowering, cut them back just below the 
flowers, allow them to start fairly into growth 
and then repot them, using only the best peat 
with plenty of silver sand. During the Bummer 
months give plenty of air, and shade a little 
from very hot sun. By the middle of August 
they will have made good growth, and should 
then be placed in the open air in a sunny posi¬ 
tion.— J. Cornhill. 

7054.—Climbar for fernery.— We would 
strongly recommend Lapagerias, they being 
almost the only climbers that thrive well in a 
very shady greenhouse. By training the shoots 
thinly they will not shade the Ferns too much in 
winter. The roots may be outside as the Lapage¬ 
rias are nearly hardy, but they should be planted 
in peat soil. Procure strong plants and plant in 
August, mulching the soil with some litter 
in winter, likewise protecting the base of the 
stems.—J. C. 

7066.— Azalea losing its leaves.— Aza¬ 
leas are very apt to drop their foliage in winter, 
too much, or too little water, or a too confined 
dry atmosphere invariably causing them to do 
so. Keep the plant in a cool apartment, giving 
as much air as possible, allowing the soil to dry 
out before watering, and then giving enough to 
thoroughly moisten it. This is the only treat¬ 
ment likely to restore it to health.—J. C. B. 

7019.—Culture of Stapelias.— The plant 
will, in all probability, grow freely in the coming 
summer. Stapelias, like all succulents, demand 
strong heat with plenty of air in the growing 
season ; therefore, place in the sunniest position 
at command, watering sparingly just now, but 
more freely later on. One great point is not to 
over-pot, as these plants flower more freely and 
are altogether more healthy when somewhat 
root-bound. As a rule repotting is only needful 
about every third year.—J, C., Byjieet, 


Winter-flowering Begonias —I have a few 
lants of the Rex and metalhoa class of Begonias that 
ave been kept in a temperature of from 55* to 05°. Ever 
since October I have been able to cut weekly sprays of 
pure pearly white flowers.—B. C. R. 

Syphon condensing stove. —This is 
the name given to a stove for heating green¬ 
houses, rooms, &c., made by the Hygienic Heat¬ 
ing Co., and sold by Mr. B. W. Warhurst, 33, 
Highgate Road, London, N.W. The annexed 
woodcut will give an idea of the form of the 
stove, and we can speak from experience that it 
does all it is claimed to do by its makers. We 
have for some time had one in use in our office, 
and it answers perfectly. It emits no smoke nor 
smell, and keeps an ordinary-sized room warm 
and comfortable. It is clean and requires no 
attention after it is lighted. Many attempts 
have been made to supply a pure and healthful 
warm air to rooms and greenhouses by means 
of gas or oil stoves, and the chief reason why 
others have failed is that the vapours pro¬ 
duced by burning gas have not been condensed 
inside the stove or only partially so, and in 
this way the air passed off into the room by 
outlet from stove has been still loaded 
with deleterious gases. As an instance of the 
condensing power of one of these stoves, it is 
found that 60 fluid ounces or 3 pints of water 
(containing sulphurous acid, &c.) are obtained 
in 24 hours by burning 120 ft. of gas. The air 
given off is pure and quite dry, but not burnt. 
If a moist air is required, as in plant-houses at 
times, it can be as easily given by placing a can or 
tray of water over the hot-air chamber. Copper 



Syphon Stove."] 


boilers are fitted in No. 3 form to heat as much 
as 100 ft. of 1-in. pipe. Anyone possessing small 
greenhouses or ferneries, in which only a 
moderate heat iB required, would do well to pay 
attention to these stoves. They give both light 
and heat (if needed), and burn either gas or 
mineral oil. 

ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

7135.—Making paint—Take 3 lb. of best 
white lead and 1 quart of boiled linseed oil, Btir 
them well together till the mixture ha3 the ap¬ 
pearance of thick cream ; then get 1 pint of 
common turpentine, with which thin down the 
above when required to be used. The thinner 
the paint is put on the work and the more coats 
given the better. If the paint is required to be 
very white, raw linseed oil must be used in place 
of boiled, but it does not dry quite so quickly. 
If green paint is required use a less quantity of 
chrome green mixed with boiled linseed oil alone. 
If a bright red be required take 3 lb. of red lead 
and mix with boiled linseed oil alone. The green 
and red paints are powdered, the white lead is a 
paste, and all three are rank poisons, so the less 
got on the hands the better.—G. C., Bccles. 

6975.—Law respecting drains.— In re¬ 
ply to a query on this subject in Gardening 
of February 11, I am glad to be able to inform 
“ D. Y. W.” that I consider he has an easy 
remedy for the nuisance of which he complains. 
The owner of the drain has, I have no doubt, 
acquired what is called an easement on the pro¬ 
perty of his neighbour, which will entitle him to 
continue to drain his premises through it, but 
he is bound to construct his drain so as not to be 
a nuisance. A complaint to the inspector of nui¬ 
sances of the district in which the property lies 
would bring him to. inspect the drain, and on 
finding it to be a nuisance he would serve a 
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notice on the owner to abate the nuisanoe by 
providing a proper drain within a specified time, 
and if at the expiration of the time specified the 
nuisance should not be abated to his satisfac¬ 
tion, he would take proceedings before justices 
to enforce compliance with his notice. No trouble 
or expense would be incurred by “D. Y. ’W.” 
further than the trouble of bringing the matter 
to the notice of the inspector in the first 
instance, whose duty it will then be to see that 
the nuisanoe is properly abated. In giving this 
information I am assuming that the drain is not 
in any wise used for the drainage of “ D. Y. W.’s 
premises, as in that case the cost of providing a 
proper drain would have to be borne jointly with 
the other owner.—N. S. 

7108.— Heating greenhouse by kit¬ 
chen fire. —It is quite practicable to heat a 
greenhouse from the kitchen fire, especially as 
the fireplace is at that end of the house against 
which the greenhouse would be built. It might 
necessitate a new boiler being placed behind the 
kitchen fire, unless the capacity of the one now 
in use is greater than the present demands upon 
it for household purposes, and such arrange¬ 
ments should be made for firing up in the 
hardest frosts of winter, that will insure a good 
heat all night. It is very different heating with 
mi ordinary kitchen fire (which is apt to bum 
itself out quickly), and a slow combustion 
boiler (or boiler fire) arranged so as to bum 
without any attention for eight or ten hours.— 
G. C., Eccles. 

70)55.—Insects in Cinerarias.— It is just 
possible that the flagging condition of your 
Cinerarias arises from their having been too 
freely watered. Flagging for a day or two is, 
however, a very common feature of growing 
Cinerarias, and the evil is generally found in the 
stem just at its junction with the root. The 
insects found amongst the roots may be the 
cause of the plants dying, and they may be got 
rid of, first by turning each plant out and picking 
them out as far as visible, and second by allow¬ 
ing the roots to beoome rather dry, then water¬ 
ing with a solution of soot water. All plants 
almost invariably dislike exposure to the sun. 
The leaves after long wintering in dull weather 
are unable to withstand the sun’s rays, and they 
flag until well seasoned.—A. D. 

7061.—Charcoal and wood ashes.— 
True charcoal is produced by charring wood and 
not by burning it, but the charcoal mentioned 
may not be without value, although we are not 
sure whether there are not more valuable pro¬ 
perties in wood ashes, as this latter is more de¬ 
composed, and is, therefore, the quicker[conver- 
tible into nutriment. Wood ashes are valuable 
for Vine borders, for Potatoes, Onion beds, and 
indeed for almost any crop. The charcoal will 
be the more useful if broken up small and made 
into ashes. It may then be spread over the soil 
and forked in in the most convenient way that 
offers.—A. D. 

6033.— Caterpillars on Apple trees.— 
*E. H.” gives very good advice about the 
above, but I am doubtful if “G. C., Eccles,” has 
hit the right nail on the head. If your querist 
had eyes such as Sam Weller regretted he had 
not, he would see that his Apple tree is covered 
with the embryo, or egg, of a moth, which 
turns into the caterpillar exactly at the time 
described. What he really wants is to get rid of 
the egg, or so fix it that it cannot come to life. 
A good washing now with soft soap would 
astonish him with the results at the time he ex¬ 
pects his wriggling young pests.— P. Taplin, 
Fareham , Hants. 

7119.—Cutting Camellias.— “ J. E. S.” 
need be in no fear of injuring his Camellias by 
cutting the flowers ; if otherwise healthy, they 
will break out as freely into growth as a Laurel. 
Of course, when it is desirable to get up spe¬ 
cimens to a large size as quickly as possible, the 
terminal bud of the shoot should be left if possi¬ 
ble, for the Camellia blooms lean be utilised for 
bouquets, Ac., by means of wiring without the 
stalks they grow on ; but I find the Camellias 
are rather benefited than otherwise by oareful 
pruning.—J. G., Linton. 

7095.— Carden failures.— 11 Hepar’s ” 
garden seems to be just the one that ought to 
produce good results. He says “it consists of 
a dark open soil, well manured, also limed and 
sooted.” It is possibleJhat he has over-limed it, 


Plant the Potatoes and Cabbages wide apart, 
and use cow or horse manure (no patent manures), 
and if it is convenient incorporate a little clay 
with the soil. Land that will grow Grass should 
grow something else.— G. C., Eccles. 

7112.— Planting flower beds.— Where 
the soil is too heavy and damp for ordinary bed¬ 
ding plants, such as Geraniums and Calceo¬ 
larias, Ac., try the large yellow and white Trum¬ 
pet Lilies for the centre bed, and red and white 
Daisies for borders. London Pride and Sweet 
Williams are very good for showing green all 
the year round, and they grow well on heavy 
soil in sheltered plaoes. Mignonette also will do 
well, and Nasturtiums in some situations.— 
G. C., Eccles. 

7117.—Cricket ground on olay soil.— If 
there is any fall for the surface water, out long 
lines in the turf 4 in. deep, and 4 in. wide at 
the top, and coming to a point at the bottom of 
the cutting. Let the lines commence at a damp 
place on the ground, and terminate in a ditch 
at the side or end of the field. Also keep the 
ditch well cleaned out, so that the water can 
get away freely. This will be found to be a 
cheap and effective mode of draining the turf. 
—G. C., Eccles. 

7122.—Cucumbers In greenhouse.— 
Cucumbers may be grown in a greenhouse, but 
not so successfully as in a low built (almost air¬ 
tight) forcing house. They grow best in a steam¬ 
ing heat, so that the less the doors or ventilators 
are opened the more progress the plants make. 
As these conditions are hardly suitable for 
general greenhouse plants it would be best to 
strike the medium and accommodate both as 
much as possible.—G. C., Eccles. 

7004.— Manure for flower garden.— If the soli is, 
as stated, fairly rich, no manure will be required for 
Geraniums. Any plant that may require assistance may 
have it in the shape of liquid manure; guano and nitrate 
of soda mixed, one of the former to two parts of the lat¬ 
ter, dissolving about 1 oz. of the mixture iu a gallon of 
water will be suitable. Superphosphates are useful, but 
are better applied dry and forked in when the culti¬ 
vating operations are going on.—E. H. 

7126.—Ashes for covering Beeds. &c.— For 
years I have used finely-sifted coal ashes for covering 
seeds at towing time. I find them to be both dry and 
warm, and that the water does not lodge about the 
young seedlings; consequently,should a Blight frost occur, 
the plants being dry, it produces no ill effects. For clay 
land, I have always found it answer admirably. I riddle 
the ashes, fresh from the fire grate, through a fine sieve. 
— G. C., Eccles. 

6983.— Gypsum as manure.— Crushed gypsum is 
an excellent manure for soils deficient in sulphates. For 
Grass lands apply it as a top-dressing in spring in moist, 
calm weather at the rate of 5 cwt. or so per acre. It may 
be used In the kitchen and flower garden when luxuriant 
growth is required rather than seeds. It is not suitable for 
Peas or Beans, or leguminous plants generally.—E. H. 

7020.—Material for walks—Put l in. or 2 in. of 
good gravel on the top of the ballast and roll down 
firmly ; coal ashes would do if the dark appearance was 
not an objection. The ashes would cost but little. The 
oost of gravel varies in different places; usually the cart¬ 
ing is a heavy item.—E. H. 

7119.— Cutting Camellias —It is certainly not the 
case that entting Camellias Injures the bloom the follow¬ 
ing year. I speak from an experience of forty years 
amongst Camellias of every size, from 6 in. to 30 ft. 
high both in pots and planted out.—A. B. T. 

7105.-18 soot self-combustible?— Soot would 
not ignite of itself, nor would the Potato peelings cause 
it to ignite in three days after being placed in the tubs. 
There is no doubt that on both occasions “ A. W. P.” 
speaks of there were sparks in the soot when stowed 
away, and it took three days for the fire to spread.— 
C. G., Eccles. 

7016.— Araucaria withering.— I am afraid the 
Araucaria is already doomed. It is a risky thing to move 
large plants unless they have been prepared bv root 
pruning some time previous. Araucarias should have 
abundant sapplieB of water after moving till ertabliihed 
again, and have the top syringed frequently during 
dry weather.—E. H. 

7166.—English Mercury.—It is rather dangerous 
to ask for seeds of English Mercury. The two British 
plants named “ Mercury ” are highly poisonous. Garden 
Brache ia the plant “ Nob wad ” requires; it is muoh 
cultivated in Lincolnshire, where the local name is 
—why, I could never ascertain—" Markery."— Mark. 

7052.— Working new land.— Dig in the Grass as 
deep as the land will bear, chopping it up la the bottom 
of the trench; put in a little superphosphate with the 
Potatoes. The Peas and Broad Beans will do well where 
the Celery grew last year.—E. H. 

7124.— Berries on Aucubas.— " G. H.” will find 
the best plan to secure berries on his Aucubas will be to 
plant A. maacula and A. foemina as a clump near to¬ 
gether ; they will then fertilise and produce the berries 
in abundance without any artificial impregnation.—J. G 
Linton. ' !f 

7111.—Pruning Privet hedge.-If the Privethedge 
was only planted last year (autumn) it should stand 
another year before being cut or trimmed. It will then 
have better hold of the soil, and can be dealt with 
without risk.—G. C., Eccles. 


7082.—Walnut trees not bearing.— Checking the 
roots by lifting or shortening them will induce fertility 
in yoong Walnut trees, but if life were long enough, it 
might be as well to wait till the trees acquired age, when 
doubtless they will bear.— E. H. 

7077.— Decayed wood in gardens.— Decayed 
wood is simply vegetable matter, and as such may be 
used for top dressings and other purposes, but if not 
thoroughly decayed it might generate fungus.—E. H. 

7129.— Cape Gooseberry. — Cuttings taken now 
should bear fruit this year.—J7 C. 


7168. —Fly on Roses.— I have a Marteha! Niel Rose 
against a wall in my vinery showing hundreds of buds. 
Greenfly, also a black Insect about the same size, are 
playing havoc with it. How can I remedy this? [Fumi¬ 
gate with Tobacco smoke several evenings in succession, 
and apply the syringe vigorously.] 

7169. — Washing off GlshurBt Compound —Is 
it necessary to wash off Gishurst Compound from trees 
after use ?—E. H. M. [It is not really necessary, but th? 
trees look better when the soapy sediment is washed on 
them.] 

7170. — Treatment of Violets.— F. V. —The czar 
Violet or indeed any kind of Violet, except perhaps the 
Neapolitan section, will succeed under the conditions 
alluded to In Gardknino, March 4. Of course the 
warmer and more sheltered the situation the better. 

7171. — Cutting down Geraniums.— W. Hunter. 
—The Geraniums may be cut down now. When they 
make fresh growth shake the soil from the roots, shorten 
back any coarse roots, and repot in same Bized pots they 
came out of, using, of course, fresh soil. 

7172. —Bulbs after flowering.— E. ff.—They are of 
no use for pot culture a second year. Plant them out in 
rich soil in a border and they will flower out-of-doors 
next spring. 

A.J., Jr. —No ; it would be too dry and prevent ger¬ 
mination.- J. E. Bird.— The plants were put in the 

ground too soon after the gas-lime was UBed. - 

Murray.— We only require practical matter. We have 
no difficulty in getting quantity ; we want quality. 

- Trent.— You probably mean Oxalis atropurpureus. 

- Bristolian.— Wait till September, then go to a good 

nursery and buy a good plant.- A. W. E. C.— The late 

Mr. Webb, Calcot, Reading, published a treatise on the 
subject, copies of which may probably still be had at the 
above address. 

Names of plants.— J. B.— Anemone fulgens fl.-rl. 
- P. D. D.— l, Slsyrlnchium grandiflorum; 2, Helle¬ 
bores foetidus.- J. M. I). —Acacia dealbala.- Sa - 

turalist .—Hellebores footidus.- Enquirer.—I, Jasrm- 

nom pubescens; 2, Rhododendron dauricuni.—F. IF. li. 
—Apparently Oxalis valdiviana; 2, Llnum trigynum; 

3, Cyperus alternifolius.- A. F.—l, a kind of Daphne ; 

2, Berberis nepalensis; 3, species of Picea, but cannot 

name from such a scrap.-F. H .—Aspidium lobatum. 

-Anon.—1, Berberis nepalensis ; 2, Arabia albida; :i, 

Aubrietia Columns; 4, Saxifrage hypnoides.- Anxiou*. 

—We cannot name the Grass without seeing flowexs of it. 
- H. A.— Hepatica of some kind. (See our advertise¬ 
ment columns). 


QUERIES, 


Rules for Correspondents — AH communica¬ 
tions fminmrUm shoulaoe clearly and concisely written 
on one side of,the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating,to business to the Publishkr. The name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume tobeusedin the paper. Answers to Queries 
should [always bearjtheinumber and title of the quem 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be 01 } a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
Garprning going to press a considerable lime before the 
day of publication, it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

7173. — Tomatoes on the single-stem system 
—Will any reader of Gardhrihg, experienced in growing 
Tomatoes, kindly give me answers to the following ques¬ 
tions : 1, does the main stem require stopping to swell 
the fruit, or should only the side-shoots be removed f « 
would a lean-to house facing the south, 12 ft. wide, 4 ft ’ 
high in front, and 12 ft. high at the back, be suitable for 
them ? 3, Would a trench l ft. wide and 1 ft. deep tilled 
with good loam and well-rotted manure be the right 
thing to plant them in ? and would 1 ft. apart be the 
right distance to plant them ? What are the best market 
kinds? and would the middle of April be too soon to 
plant, as the house is not heated ? and if well looked 
after would they pay ? The house is 48 ft. long.—A. P. 

7174. —Grapes without bloom.— Will some one 
kindly tell me what causes au absence of bloom on my 
Grapes? The bunches are a good size, the berries large 
and well flavoured, but for several years there has been 
a great want of bloom. Tbe vinery is heated by hoc 
water, and the borders are well watered, and the Vines 
syringed until they begin to colour. The Grapes also 
keep badly; almost as soon as they become quite ripe 
they get damp-looking and begin to mould, though a Are 
la nut on at night and the house kept as diy as possible. 


717*.— Vegetables for late summer.— I want to 
bow seeds of vegetables for use in August, September, and 
October. What (kinds should I sow, and when ? I nave 
no glass, and the garden will have very little attention, 
except what I can give it during the months mentioned 
1 have consulted many books, all of which say when 
seeds should be sown, but none say wheu the vegetables 
from each sowing will be ready for use.—L. A. 


7176.— Irrigating gardens.— Is irrigation benefi¬ 
cial in dry weather? if so, what is the most practicable 
plan of doing it? I have a dry, sandy soil, which does not 
stand drought well, but I can get plenty of water at 5 ft. or 
6 ft. all over the ground. Would a pump of any kind 
do ? if so, where can I get one ? how is it fixed ? and 
what would he tbo probable cost? Any information 
will be thankfully received-AQUA. 
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7177.—Lilac trees not flowering.-How can I in- 
Mem Lilac trees to flower ? 1 have had them in my gar¬ 
den about ten years, and they have never yet borne any 
Sewers. The soil is sandy and well drained, and they 
have bom well manured. They throw up many new 
shoots from the base, but some years since I had many 
u! these removed, but no improvement followed. The 
trees are about 12 ft high, and make plenty of very 
healthy leaves, but not much new wood except at the 
base.—C. B. Salk. 


7178. —Boses In clayey soil. — I have a Bose 
srardeu on a s'ope lying to the south, it is much exposed 
and the soil is clay. The Boses are mulched at present, 
la a dry summer the ground gets baked, and even cracks, 
?'-d it is impossible under the circumstances to water it 
■ ufflciently. It is proposed to leave the mulching on per¬ 
manent! v and oover it with a layer of soil from a neigh¬ 
bouring field. 1 would be glad of an opinion as to whether 
the experiment is a safe one.—I. W. T. 

7179. —Planting annuals.— I should be glad of 
advice about planting out my annuals. My beds at pre¬ 
sent are filled with bulbs. Last year I had no bulbs, and 
planted out my annuals during March and April. But I 
cannot do this now without lilting the bnlbs before the 
leaves are quite dead, at which time ray beds should be 
full of annuals, some inbloora. Is there any way out of the 
difficulty, or must I be content to sacrifice my bulbs by 
rooting them up about April ?—E. H. M. 

7180 —Oleanders not flowering.- -I have three 
Oleanders, from 3 ft. te 5 ft. high, which ter two summers 
and winters have carried abundance of bads without 
developing into blossom. The plants appear in health, 
are in 8-in. pots filled with sound loam and leaf-mould, 
are well drained, and have been kept well supplied with 
water, and stand in a greenhouse with west aspect, 
where they get a large amount of light and warmth. 
Information as to cause of not flowering will greatly 
oblige .—Amateur. 

7181. —Culture of Deutzlas.—I should feel obliged 
if some reader would give me some Information on the 
cultivation of Deutzlas. I have some old plants which 
bloom a little, but I should like to see them covered 
with fine strong flowers. What soli suits them best T and 
how should I treat them from now until next spring?— 
8. HALLAM, Sheffield. 

7182. —Cropping new garden.—I should be glad 
to know what kinds of Strawberries would grow best in my 
garden? On the surface there isabontlfL or perhaps 3 ft. 
of tnrf mould, which has never yet been cultivated. 
Also what kinds of Gooseberries, Peas, Beans, and 
other vegetables would grew well in this soil.—J. E. H. 


7183. — House slops for crops.— What crops are 
soap suds and a small quantity of chamber-lye useful 
for ? The soil is a clay, and the crops I wish it used for 
principally are Tomatoes, Celery, dwarf Beans, Peas, 
and Potatoes.— C. Carpenter. 

7184. -Tacsonla not blooming. —I have a Tacsonia 
hi my greenhouse planted in a large square box. Last 
summer it grew immensely and pat out scores of buds, 
only aboat six of which opened. Can anyone give me a 
reason for this ? or suggest any treatment to prevent 
disappointment this summer ?—G. H. E. 

7185. —Cape bulbs—I have received a box of more than 
10CF different kinds of Cape bulbs. Can anyone kindly refer 
me to any work regarding their general treatment in this 
country ? or give me any general hints as to the soil and 
time of planting which suits them best ?— Wimbledon. 

7188. — Plants for rooms In London. — What 
plants will do well in a jardiniere at the foot of a look¬ 
ing-glass between two windows In a London drawing- 
room where there is gas ? Will Spiraeas do, or Ferns?— 
J. A. 

7137. — Tacsonla not blooming.— I have a Tac¬ 
sonia, Van Yolxemi, growing in a cool greenhouse. Last 
season It made a deal of wood and many offshoots, but 
did not flower. It still keeps growing and looks healthy. 
Should I thin ont or cat back any of the shoots?—T. S. 

7138. —Vine In greenhouse.—Could a Vine 
planted in a pot be grown successfully in a small green¬ 
house (lean-to) along with other plants of various sorts ? 
12 so, a few hints as to culture, training, <fcc., will oblige. 
-A. J., Jr. 

7139. —Wasp3 In greenhouse-—Will some one 
tell the beat means of keeping wasps oat of a green- 
home ? They are especially troublesome when the 
Crapes are ripe.— A Subscriber. 

7190. —Aphis In Cineraria blooms.— I have a 
number of Cinerarias coming into bloom, but the blos¬ 
soms are full of aphides. I should be glad to know how 
to destroy the fly without injuring the blooms.— Pere- 
SBXEU3. 

7191. —Fuchsias for training as pyramids.— 
Can anyone name a few of the best kinds of Fuchsias for 
training as pyramids, to be grown in the garden ?—J. H. 

7192. —Soaring birds.—Are gardeners and farmers 
allowed to use a gun for the purpose of scaring birds 
and killing vermin without taking out a gun license?— 
E. P. K. 

7193. -Greenhouse plants from seed —Having 
a variety of small seeds, such as Azaleas, Ericas, Ac., I 
should be glad if some one would tell me how to raise 
them ?—A B. 


7194. —Winter Turnips rotting.—What causes 
this? My Turnips never used to rot. I treat them just the 
sune. Yellow-jelly is the sort.—J. E. B. 

7195. — Red spider on Cucumbers.— My Cucum¬ 
ber house l* Infested with red spider. Can anyone tell me 
how to get rid of it ?—AZUL. 


7196. — Ammonia for flowers.— How many drops 
of spirits of ammonia should 1 put to a small water-pot 
foil of water for window plants In pots? and would it be 
good for Begonias ?—E. W. 

7197. —Oardoons and Shallots.—I wonld be glad 
If lotne reader would Inform me how to grow the above, 
as l am quite ignorant of them.—S pots ARP Blots. 


7198.—Weeds on gravel walks.—Can anyone tell 
me the easiest and cheapest method of clearing a 
riagedrivecf weeds?—G. P. f j-w * 1 J 


Gogle 


7199.—Treatment of Cacti.—I have a Cactus 
grandlflora, white, which has not bloomed for four 
years. What treatment does it require ?— INQUIRER. 

7200— The Candle plant.— Could any reader of 
Gardening inform me how to grow the Candle plant ? 
aud would it thrive in a window ?—G. H. 

7201. —Daisies on lawns-— My lawn Is one mass of 
Daisy roots. How can I obtain a good Grass lawn ?— 
F. B. K. 

7202. —Willy Mullen .—What Lily? Is it the Aram 
Lily (Calls ethlopica) ? 


IMPROVEMENT IN BEE-KEEPING. 
During the past few years the subject of bee 
keeping has attracted the attention of, and has 
been made the study of, a larger number of in¬ 
telligent persons than at any previous period. 
The year 1874, which witnessed the formation of 
the British Bee-keepers’ Association and great 
exhibition of bees, honey, and bee-keeping appli¬ 
ances at the Crystal Palace, must ever remain 
an important landmark in the history of bee¬ 
keeping as a scientific and practical pursuit. 
The formation of the British Association has 
been followed by the institution of similar 
associations in many counties, until the united 
income of snoh societies, including the British, 
for the year ending December, 1880, amounted 
to nearly £1500. These associations, by means 
mainly of exhibitions of honey, and of the most 
recent appliances for its production, and by 
practical demonstrations and lectures on man¬ 
agement in the towns and villages, have spread 
the knowledge of scientific bee-keeping over 
the country, so we may hope that a neglected 
apiary will soon become a thing of the past. 

Neglected bees. - As I am afraid the nnmber 
of snoh apiaries is still far too great, I will take 
np the snbject, and endeavour to assist any 
readers, whose bees may not have been pre¬ 
viously accounted worthy of attention, to beoome 
beekeepers in reality as well as in name. 

I will suppose any one to be in possession of 
one or more stocks of bees in straw Bkeps which 
have been allowed to manage themselves, and 
who are in a more or less dilapidated condition. 
The first step towards a better state of things 
must be the removal of all weeds surrounding 
the bee-stands by turning over the soil with 
the spade, leaving a clean surface. Should a bee 
chance to fall, fatigued by flight, it may then 
rise again, but any that fall upon wet under¬ 
growth will certainly be sacrificed, and in the 
course of the year great loss of bee life will be 
sustained. 

Floor boards. —I wonld next advise that 
a nice dean dry floor-board should be placed 
under each skip. If only one spare floor-board 
is available, raise the first hive and place under 
it the clean board ; then after giving the one 
thus set at liberty a good scrubbing with a hard 
dry brush, place this under the second hive, and 
so on. If at all timid put on a veil and gloves, 
and administer a few puffs of smoke to each 
stock some five or ten minutes before you inter¬ 
fere with it. This will make the bees good- 
tempered and not at all inclined to sting, as the 
fright given them by the smoke oanses them 
to rush to the combs and fill their honeybags 
with honey, and in this condition they never 
sting unless squeezed. 

This, too, will afford a good opportunity of as¬ 
certaining the condition of eaoh stock, both as 
to number of bees and amount of food still re¬ 
maining, and yon will thus be enabled to tell 
which stocks require immediate attention with 
the feeding-bottle. 

Stands for beehives. —If the situation 
of the apiary is unfavourable, I wonld advise 
the removal of the hives to a more favourable 
site, and this must be done very gradually or 
many bees will be lost. I would, however, not 
advise that the old bee stands should be re¬ 
moved, for as a rule the old bee stands are too 
high, and if ever a bee, fatigued by a long flight, 
should fall to the ground, it frequently cannot 
regain the hive. Make then new ones, one for 
each hive, and no better can be had than that 
depicted in our illustration. They are easily 
made in the following manner: Take two pieces of 
wood, 11 in. by I in. of the length required from 
I ft. 6 in. to 2 ft., and from the centre remove 
a piece equal to the thickness of the plank and 
and half its width ; when plaoed across one ano¬ 
ther they form a stand very simple in construe- 


! tion, inexpensive, light, and easily removed 
I from place to place, very firm, and of suitable 
height, and when not in use occupy but little 
room to store away. Pat each hive with its 
floor-board upon one of these Btands, having 
first placed the stands 1 ft. or 2 ft., not more, 
in front or back of the stands previously occu¬ 
pied, and in the direction cf the new site. Do 
not move it more than 2 ft. or 3 ft. at a time, 
and then only on snoh days as the bees can fly 
abroad. Pull down and burn the old stands, as 
any crevioes in them are probably fnll of the 
eggs of the wax moth. 

Site for apiary.—We next come to the 
question as to the best situation for the apiary, 
and upon this point “ Virgil ” says :— 

First for thy bees a quiet station find, 

And lodge ’em under covert of the wind, 

For winds when homeward they return will drive 
The loaded carriers from their cv’ning hive, 

Far from the cows and goats—insulting crew— 

That trample down the flow'rs and brush the dew. 

This aptly expresses some few of the points that 
are to dc sought as a suitable site upon which to 
place the hives, bnt in addition to the shade from 
wind, I wonld also strongly advise, in order to 
avoid broken-down combs, to seek partial shade 
from the overpowering heat of the mid-day sun. 
The hives should, if possible, face a little eastward 
of due south, bnt never dne east, they should also 
be so placed that ready access to each hive may be 
obtained from the back, and with no path imme¬ 
diately in front. The distance from hive to hive 
should be not leu than 3ft., and betterstill, if yon 
have room enough, at double or treble that dis¬ 
tance. The greater the distance apart the leu 



likely are the remaining stooks to be disturbed 
by your operations upon any particular hive; 
and robbing, and the further evils that follow 
in the train of robbing, are leu likely to occur. 
It will be seen that Ido not advise the erection 
of any elaborate edifice in the shape of bee-shed 
or bee-house, as in my opinion these erections are 
very undesirable, and are attended by many 
disadvantages—disadvantages that their oom- 
paotneu by no means gives full compensation 
for. Propolis. 


Purchasing bees.—Will some reader kindly let 
me know the time I ought to look ont for a hire of 
bees to swarm this year P and what a good strong 
hive will be likely to oost P—F. B. R. 


POULTRY. 

Eggs In winter.—The difficulty experienced in 
procuring a supply of eggs for family use in winter 
led me to think of keeping a few hens, and I began 
by buying five Brahma hens and a Brahma-Dorkrag 
cook. The fowls were old, and the first year unsatis¬ 
factory ; bnt last year we raised some chickens, and 
this winter we have been well supplied with eggs. 
The results are as follows: From 14 hens we had in 
November 100 eggs, December 158, January 139, 
February 204. Those who complain that their hens 
do not lay in winter may be sure there is something 
wrong either in the management or the breed, and 
I am convinced that for usefulness the Brahma- 
Dorking cannot be beaten. The chickens are easily 
reared, and begin to lay when 5} to 6 months old, 
and the cockerels which we killed about 4 months 
old weighed 5 to 6 lb. The eggs used for domestic 
purposes we reokon at Is. a dozen, and fowls for 
killing at 2s. eaob. At these moderate prioes there 
is a very fair profit, as the oost of feeding only frac¬ 
tionally exceeds Id. per fowl per week. They are 
fed twice a day winter and summer, and are always 
in good condition for laying. They have a dry and 
oomfortable hoose, a moderate ran, and a little 
shelter against stormy weather. Nothing else seems 
necessary to ensure success bnt oarefnl, kindly 
treatment, whioh they also get. We have had no 
disease amongst either chickens or grown fowls. I 
hope this simple statement mity Ludnoe any of your 
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readers who hare not been aucoessful in obtaining 
eggs in winter to try again.— A Bubscbibhk. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Parkin.— This is a Yorkshire dish, and is made 
thus—two pounds fine oatmeal, half-pound flour; 
rub in one pound butter j then add half-pound 
sugar, one ounce ground ginger, a little salt, half¬ 
ounce baking powder, and mix with treacle to a 
medium stiffness, not to run ; put into buttered 
dripping tins, bSow for it rising in the oven, bake 
carefully in a slack oven, as it easily burns ; oarra- 
way seeds may be added where liked ; when nearly 
cold mark half way through in squares with a knife; 
it is improved by being kept in a jar or tin for a 
few days; it then loses its hardness It is eaten here 
at the bonfire on November 5.— Yorkshire. 

— Parkin is sold in the pastrycooks’ shops in 
the north of England, Manchester, Liverpool, Ac. 
“W. H. H.” conld procure a tinful from any of 
them. It is very like gingerbread, as sold in squares, 
paler in colour, and very sweet. It is customary to 
eat it on November 5, and is supposed to be the 
better the longer it is kept.— Mark. 

-Three pounds oatmeal, three-quarters-of-a- 

pound sugar, three-quarters-of-a-pound butter, two- 
and-a-quarter pounds treacle, a few drops essence of 
Lemon ; ginger to taste; pntin buttered loaf tins or 
deep dishes, and bake in slow oven.—8. R. 

-The following is the way we always make 

Parkins, vis-, two pounds sifted Oatmeal, half-pound 
treacle, half-pound sugar, half-pound butter, half- 
pound lard, naif-ounce carbonate of soda, a little 
ground ginger, and a few Cloves and Carraway 
seeds ground fine. Roll into a stiff paste and bake 
in a slow oven. Here is another recipe: Take three 
pounds Oatmeal, four pounds treacle, one pound 
butter, half-pound sugar, candied peel and season¬ 
ing to taste; melt the butter and treacle together, 
then mix with the whole, and lay on buttered tins 
2 in. thick; bake in a. slow oven. It is very good 
eaten with milk. Parkin is a cake made in Lanca¬ 
shire, parts of Yorkshire, and Cheshire, for Novem¬ 
ber 5 especially.—G. A. Frykr. 


Index to "Gardening."—*/. B. H.—An index is 
published at the end of each volume of Gardening. The 
index to VoL III. may be had at our office, post free, 
ljd., or from any newsagent. 


BIRDS. 

Canary not singing.—I have a canary (3 years 
old) which sang beautifully last season; this year 
it .has not sang at all, although it feeds well. I give 
it Canary and Rape seed, and a little mountain 
bread. It has a beautiful plumage, but still is 
mopish and continually panting. Will any reader 
kindly give me a remedy ?—Novice. 

Canary unhealthy.—“Trafalgar’s” canary is 
suffering from debility, and I think if he will leave 
the bread out of its diet, and pub in its water every 
day for a week three or four globules of Ferrum 30, 
to be obtained of any homoeopathic chemist, his bird 
will be all right in a few days.—T. C. M. 

Parrot plucking her feathers.—My parrot 
habitually plucks herself. Will “ Walmer ” kindly 
inform me what is meant by Monkey Nuts. I feed 
my parrot carefully, and it has Spanish Nuts two or 
three times a week.—C. E. S. 


I3ST3DE13L. 


Aphis.29 

Apple trees, caterpillars on 34 
Aucu bus, berries on .. 31 

Azaleas .. .. *.28 

Balsam, hardy .. .. 27 

Balsams in open air .. 26 

Bees.35 

Begonias, tuberous .. 26 

Birds.36 

Black fly .29 

Boimirdias .. .. ..28 

Camellia not blooming .. 33 
Camellias, cutting .. 34 
Castor-nil plant .. ..26 

Cauliflowers for show .. 31 
Charcoal and wood ashes 34 
Cherries, double-flowered 31 

Ohorozema.33 

Cinerarias, insects on .. 34 
Climber for fernery .. 33 
Climbers for greenhouse 33 
Crocuses, planting .. 26 
Cropping Potato land .. 31 
Cucumbers in greenhouses 34 
Dahlias for exhibition .. 27 
Drafontaiuea spinosa .. 33 
Deuuiaaaod Corouillas.. 33 
Diclytra spectahilis .. 26 
Flower beds, planting ,. 34 
Flowers, early .. .. 26 

Flowers under trees .. 26 
Gooneberries,caterpillara on31 
Greenhouses, building .. 29 
Hardy plants for bedding 27 
Heaths, flowering.. . 

Heating by paraffin . 

Digitized by 


Page 

Hotbed frames ,. .. 27 

Household.36 

Hyacinths after flowering 27 
Impatiens glandulifera .. 27 
Lilmm auratum .. .. 33 

Maiden-hair Fern.. .. 33 

Orchard houses .. ..28 

Paint, making .. ..33 

Pansies .28 

Pansies for show .. 

Peas in trenches .. 
Pelargoniums 
Peziza scarlet 
Pits and frames .. 

Plants for August 
Plants for windows 
Potatoes, ground for 
Poultry .. .. . _ _ 

Rose cuttings, striking .. 25 
Rose trees, manuring .. 26 
Roses, mildew on .. .. 25 

Rosy Heart.26 

Sand Flower .. ..26 

Snowdrops, wild .. 

Stapelias, culture ol .. 33 
Stocks and Astera.. 

Store, syphon condensing 
Strawberries .. .. 29 

Tomatoes.29 

1 Trees, pruning .. ..31 

Turkeys, rearing .. ..36 

Turnips, early .. ..30 

Vegetable Marrows .. 30 

Wild flowers in the house 25 
Window deoeratien .. 25 



CHOICE PLANTS for SPRING. 

Great Bargains I 

T H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Wert Croydon. 

U « can supply splendid young plants, all perfectly clean and 
vigorous, or the following ahoice plants, all of which are 


vigorous, of the'following choice plants, a-- 

worth six times the price, and will make one specimens this 

• ..... - d. 

_____ 0 

12 Choice Ferns, twelve distinct sorts (greenhouse) ..10 
12 Azaleas, indica and pontica.. 

12 Ornamental foliage plants, twelve sorte (stove) 

12 Flowering Stove Plante 
12 Flowering Greenhouse Plants 
12 Lycopod*. twelve rare sorts, strong .. 

12 Passion Flowers and other climbers, twelve sort* 

12 Abutilons, all colours and sorts (greenhouse) 

6 Adiantum farleyense, grand specimens 
6 Orchids, very beautiful sorts 
12 Tea Roses, finest sorts in pots .. .. 

IS Crotons, all colours and new sorts .. .. 6s. and 12 

12 Marantas, newest and best .. .. .. 6s. and 12 

12 Epacris, twelve sorts .. .. .. •• 12 

12 Palms, twelve sorts .. .. .. .. 6s. and 12 

12 Carnations, tree varieties .. *. .. | 

12 Carnations, exhibition sorts .. .. .. • 

12 Carnations, Bride, pure white .. .. ..6 

12 Pyrethrums, hardy, all colours, twelve new sorts .. 6 
12 Lady Ferns, hardy created .. .. .. .. 4 

12 British Ferns, hardy crested .. .. •. 4 

12 American Ferns, hardy, all distinct.. .. •• x 

12 Japanese Ferns, hardy, all distinct.. .. •. 2 

12 Acacias .. .. .. .. .. 4 

12 Clematis, newest and best sorts .. .. . - 1" 

12 Gloxinias, grand bulbs, splendid .. .. to. end 12 

12 Eucharis amazonica .. .. 6s. and 12 

12 PentoB and Eranthemums, twelve sorts .. .. 6 

12 Adiantum cardiochlsenum, strong .. .. .. 6 

12 Gardenia llorida (a few buds) .. .. .. 6 

12 Gardenia florida, fine specimens, budded .. ..18 

12 Dracamas, fine noveltiea .. .. .. ..6 

12 Dracaenas, specimens for exhibition .. ..21 

12 Elegant Plants for table decoration .. .. 12 


GENUINE and CHOICE SEEDS, 24 Packet* 

Vi of Choice Seeds such as. Cockscomb, Calceolaria, Carna¬ 
tion, Petunia (double and single), Stocks, Balsam, Phlox, 
Aster, Convolvulus, and many others, poet free Is. 2d., cash 
with order.—W. 1L SMITH, East of England Penny Packet 
Seed Establishment, Framingham, Norwich. 

Testimonial.—Mr. Smith. Dear Sir,—The plants arrived quite 
safe in splendid condition, and gave great satisfaction. The 
Calceolarias were very fine<and admired by every one that saw 
them. The Asters, Stocks, and Balsam seeds, 4c.. were first 
class, one and alL—Yours truly, J. C. Hibbk&T, Ambrosden 
Vi'"iMir, To Mr W. IT. Smith. Framingham, Norwich. 


Sent at once on receipt of P.O.O. 
plants extra to pay carnage. 


Package included and 


J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 


OK CHOICE AND BEAUTIFUL GREEN- 

C1 J HOUSE FERNS, 10s., many of which cannot be bought 
in London nurseries under 2s. Gd. each. All well established 
in small pots - hamper included; carefully named.—J H. 
LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon^ 


IQ TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, finest sorts, Os. 

iti Free by post. Roots large and just starting into growth. 
Choicest Gloxinias, same size and price, also frwe by post, 6s. 
—J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 


10 MOST BEAUTIFUL STOVE PLANTS, 6s., 

JL/J all distinct sorts and well grown plants. Crotons, Dra¬ 
chmas, Allamandas, etc., etc., etc. Hamper and careful packing 
gratis for cash.—J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, West Croydon. 

HARDENING ILLUSTRATED GREATEST 

NOVELTY.—Highest quality yellow Picotees, Scarlet 
Cloves, Gloire dc Nancy, white old Clove and Carnation, 
Mrs. Sinkins’ Pink, the largest in the world. See list of 
500,000 best plants, bulbs, 4c. Their seed list half-penny 
wrapper.—W. WEALE, Taplow, Bucks._ 


THE PREBENDAL FARM POULTRY 

A YARDS, Aylesbury.—Messrs. R. R. Fowler 4 Co. can 
now book orders for EGGS from their finest prize and pure 
bred poultry at 16s. per doz. A descriptive catalogue contain¬ 
ing hints on rearing and management, 4c., and also a list of 
the 30 distinct varieties kept by them will bo forwarded post 
free on application. Stock from these yards have won prizes 
at all the leading exhibitions from the earliest days of poultry 
shows till now, besides gaining the gold medal at the Paris 
Universal Exhibition, 1878, and since 1871 Messrs. Fowler 
have been awarded 167 silver cups, 603 first prizes, 400 second 
prizes, 401 third prizes, and over 850 high commendations. 


qULPHOLINE LOTION. An external Cure 

O for Skin Diseases. There is scarcely any eruption but 
will yield to SULPHOLINE and fade away in a few days. 
Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish 
as if by magic; while eld skin disorders, that nave plagued 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted, Sulpholine will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalculaj which 
cause these unsightly, irritable affections, and always pro¬ 
duces a clear skin. Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. 9tL_ 


T IGHT BRAHMAS. — Having purchased 

JJ several Prize Birds from one or two noted breeders, I 
am obliged to raise price of eggs to 5s. per dozen packed.— 
WM. SYDEN HAM , Water Orton, Near Birmingham 

pGGS, 3s. 6d. per dozen, packed. From Brown 
JJ Leghorn cock, with light Branma and Dominique liens. 

Pullets hatched last July from Dominique- 

J anuar y.—J. R. VBRRALL, Friars’ Walk, Le 1 


cross laid in 
wes. 


Picturesque Rock Gardens, 

FERNERIES, WATERFALLS. LAKES, and ROCKS- 
STREAMS DESIGNED and FORMED in NATURAL or 
ARTIFICIAL ROCK; also 

LAKES, PONDS, RESERVOIRS, STREAMS, 4c., CON¬ 
CRETED offectually by PULHAM 4 SON, BROXBOURNE, 
who have executed over 200 works in England, Scotland, Ire¬ 
land, and Wales. 

ROCK, as TUFA, SPAR, OOLITE, SAND, and LIME¬ 
STONE ROOK from our depots at BROXBOURNE, 
Tottenham, and Brixton, or in truck loads. 

PULHAM’8 BALL VALVE, for outlets of LAKES, 
PONDS, STREAMS, RESERVOIRS, 4c., is most Bimple, 
effective, and inexpensive. Cannot get out of order. 

TENNIS COURTS or FLOORS formed in PULHAMITE 
PERMANENT GRAVEL, also GARDEN and TERRACE 
WALKS, Forecourts, Greenhouses, STABLE FLOORS, 4c 
also in GRANITE and SPAR-FACED CONCRETE. Dura¬ 
bility guaranteed. 

All particulars sent on receipt of 6 stamps. 


noiuii Hardy Plants.—Geum atrococcmeum 
fl.-pl. seedlings, Is.; Daisy, Rob Roy, The Bride, and 
* Jik Perfection, Is.; Wallflowers, double and single, le. : 
Polyanthus, Is.; Pansy, Is.; Emperor William, Is., all i*er 
dozen. 12 mixed, Is. 2<L, all free.—W. H. SMITH, Framing- 
ham, Norwich.___ 


W H SMITH, Framingham, Norwich, offers 

• the following well-rooted and healthy cuttings and 
plants, post and carnage free for cash with order, and care¬ 
fully packed in Btrong boxes; testimonials being constantly 
forwarded of their safe arrival and well doing; unrooted «rt- 
tings of all, half price. P.O.O. made payable to W. HL SMITH, 
Norwich. Stamps taken. 

GERANIUMS. 

12 good mixed 
12 Vesuvius, scarlet .. 

12 varieties named .. 

NEW O^LEOUS, 

Princess Helena, each 
Prince Leopold, „ 

General Garfield, „ 

12 var. including above 

12 choice mixed 


a d. 
1 6 
2 0 
2 0 
1 2 


0 6 
0 6 
2 6 
1 10 
1 2 


12 Petunia Hybrids 

(seed) 

4 Petunia, double .. 
12 Verbenas, mixed .. 
100 „ „ .. 
50 Red Cabbage plants 
50 Lettuce plants 

FUCHSIAS. 

12 varieties, mixed 


12 varieties, named 
6 selected, „ 

12 Ageratum, dwarf 
seedlings .. 

3 Begonias, perpetual 

bloomers .. 

2 scarlet Salvia 
2 blue 

4 Mimulus.fine spotted 
6 Heliotrope .. 

Veronica, 2 for.. 
Cuphea tynea 1 lcach 
striggillosa) 1 e * cn 
Lobelia compacta,from 
seed pan, 50 
Golden Feather, from 
seed pan, 50 
2 Sensitive plants .. 
12 Alternantnera* 

50 Defiance Cabbages.. 
100 Rocca Onion plants 


s. d. 
2 0 
1 2 


1 0 


W. H. SMITH, Framingham. Norwich. 


FERNS AND ALPINES. 

WH Y BUY RUBBISH when yon can get the 

V f best at the same prices ? We offer: 100 Saxifrages in 10 
kinds, 8s.; 100 select Alpine and Herbaceous plants, In 20 
kinds, 12s.: 100 do. in 50 kinds, £1; 100 do. in 100 kinds. 
£110s. to £210s.; 100 select British and hardy exotic Ferns 
in 30 kinds, £2 and upwards; 100 do. in 50 kinds, £2 10a and 
upwards; 100 do. in 100 kinds, £3 3s. and upwards; 6 choice 
and rare Brit ish Ferns, fit to exhibit this year, £1 Is. Package 
free (if out of pots) for cash with order. 

Our collection of BRITISH FERNS is by far the finest in 
the trade. It includes every known species and the choicest 
varieties. Our aim is to produce the best possible plants at 
lowest possible prices. We grow the best kinds only, our 
Bpace being too valuable to harbour worthless things. 

F. W. & H. STEMSFIELD 

(Formerly at Todmorden), 

SALE NEAR MANCHESTER 4 PONTEFRACT, YORK& 


PLANTS! PLANTS!! PLANTS!!! 

12 splendid single Fuchsias.2 6 


12 * do. double do. .2 

12 do. single Geraniums.2 

12 do. double do. .2 6 

12 do. Abutilons.3 0 

11 do. Pelargoniums . . .4 0 

12 do. Heliotrope. ..2 6 

12 do. Tuberous Begonia.4 0 

12 do. Coleus .2 6 

12 Ageratum, new dwarf blue..16 

12 Marguerite, white .16 

12 Verbenas. .. .. .. 1 6 

12 Cuphea, very pretty plant for greenhouse or borders 2 6 

12 Lobelias.16 

12 Mesembryanthemum variegata.16 

"The above plants can be sent poet free to any part of the 
world. Catalogue, Id. stamp. 

J. JAMES, Florist, 

SOUTH KNIGHTON, LEICESTER_ 


T C. STEVENS’ HORTICULTURAL, 

U . SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application, or post free._ 


PAINT. — Large Quantity for sale specially 

-L prepared for Horticultural buildings, greenhouses, 
4a, 2jd. per lb., all colours; improved zinc white paint, 4§<L 
lb.: white lead, 23s. cwt.; fine oak varnish, 7a gallon; cash.— 
A. LEETE 4 O*, Faint Manufacturers, 129, London R4L, S.E. 


TkELPHINIUM, 2s. doz. ; Mixed Pinks. 2s. ; 

U Pyrethrum for borders, 3s. doz.; cuttings of prize 
Zonals, 4d. each; flower seeds in illustrated packets, Is. 4d. 
per doz., post free.—H. ROWLAND, Prince of Wales’ Road, 
Norwich. 

pHYSANTHEMUMS. - Rooted.- Antonelli, 

U Mrs. Glover, Elaine, Mrs. Rundel, 4c., Is. 6<1. per dozen, 
named; free.-JAMES LOOMES, Registrar of Births, Whit¬ 
tlesey, Peterboro’._ 

POLEUS.—-New and superb sorts, including 
\J The Queen, Miss Rosina, Rainbow. George Simpson, and. 
Mrs. Jannng, well rooted, 2s. per dozen, free.—A. McOAL- 
LUM. Kimbe rley, Notting ham.__ 

TVANTED, a small piece of Nursery Ground 

f Y within 8 miles of Covent Garden.—State particulars to 
COVENTRY 4 OARSTAIRS, 111, Gray’s Inn Road, London, 

W.C_____ 

POULTRY WIRE NETTING, GALVANISED, 

J- can be obtained at exceptionally low prices from 
FRANCIS MORTON and Co. (Limited), 1, Delahay Street, 
Westminster. Price Lists on application._ _ 

T71RGIN CORK! FOR FERNERIES ANt> 

V CONSERVATORIES.—The cheapest and best house 

in London.— GEORGE LOCKYER & OO., 13, High Street, 
Bloomsbury. W.C . __ 

VIRGIN CORK.—Handsome Pieces, lightest, 

V therefore cheapest; 112 lb., 18s. 6d.,; 56 lb., 11s. 6d. ; 

28 lb., 6s. 6d.—WATSON & SCULL, 90, Lower Thames 
Street, London. E.O._ 

GALVANISED NETTING for Poultry or 

IJ Garden use. A bundle containing 50 yards best quality, 
2-in. mesh, 18 gauge, sent upon receipt of remittance, carriage 
paid, to any station in England. 18 in. wide, 7s. 6d., 24 in., 
10s., 30 in.. 12s. 6d., 36 in., 15e.. 42 in., 17s. 6tL, 48 in., 20a.— 
G. ANDREWS, Horticultural Implement Warehouses, 3 and 
4, Strend Green Bead, Finsbuiy Pint, London, 
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BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS AND AUTUMN. 


SUTTOMS’ 

SUTTONS’ 

SUHONS’ 

suhons’ 

SUTTONS’ 

suhons’ 

suhons’ 

suttons’ 

SUTTONS’ 

suhons’ 

sunoNS’ 

SUTTONS’ 

SUTTONS’ 


SUTTONS’ 

COMPLETE 

COLLECTIONS 

OF 

Flower Seeds, 

Arranged to produce a beau¬ 
tiful and continuous display 
during the summer and au¬ 
tumn. 

Free by post or rail. 

No. 1 Collection, 63s. 


No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 4 
No. 5 
No. 6 


„ 42s. 

„ 31s. 6d. 
„ 21s. 

» 15s. 

„ 10s. 6d. 


Particulars on Application. 


FLOWER 

FLOWER 

FLOWER 

FLOWER 

FLOWER 

FLOWER 

FLOWER 

FLOWER 

FLOWER 

FLOWER 

FLOWER 

FLOWER 

FLOWER 


SEEDS 

SEEDS 

SEEDS 

SEEDS 

SEEDS 

SEEDS 

SEEDS 

SEEDS 

SEEDS 

SEEDS 

SEEDS 

SEEDS 

SEEDS 


SUTTONS’ 

CREAT WESTERN 
COLLECTIONS 

OF SHOWY 

Flower Seeds, 

Consisting of the varie¬ 
ties grown at our Seed 
Farm, which have been 
greatly admired for many 
years past by passengers on 
theGreat Western Railway. 

50 vars., 10s. 6d. 

36 „ 7s. 6d. 

24 „ 5s. 

12 „ 2s. 6d. 

Post Free. 


POST 

POST 

POST 

POST 

POST 

POST 

POST 

POST 

POST 

POST 

POST 

POST 

POST 


From Mr. E. LODGE, Gardener to the Countess Ossallnsky, Musgrave Hall. 

«The Flower Seeds have been a great success. The Stocks and Asters have been one mass of bloom; 
and best I have ever seen.” 


FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

the largest 


The Queen’s Seedsmen, 

READING BERKS 


_ __ M Seedsmen by Special Warrant to 

SUTTON & SONS, BfiBHrfiSn 


WHITE ELEPHANT POTATO, 

The most wonderful cropping Potato in the world. 

The true stock, 6d. per lb-; 7lbs., 3s-; 14lbs*, 5s-»; 56 lbs., 18s-; 112 lbs-, 34s. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From Mr. E. CLARK, King’s Langley, Herts, October 29, 1881.—“From the 1 lb. of WHITE ELEPHANT POTATO 

1 ^roml^Ki^Hinon Holegate, Spilsby, October 27, 1881.-“The lib. of WHITE ELEPHANT has turned 
cut very fine; 1 have lilted 220 lbs. from it.” 

DANIELS BROS., 

Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, Norwich. 


SEED POTATOES. 




All Who have a Garden should 


per Bushel of 56 lb. 

s. d. 


LEADING HERO .. .t 
READING ABBEY .. 
MAGNUM BONUM .. 
REDSKIN FLOURBALL .. 
WOOD8TOCK KIDNEY 
SCHOOLMASTER 
INTERNATIONAL KIDNEY 
HUNDREDFOLD FLUKE.. 


. send for copy of FIDLER’S POTATO CATALOGUE, 

Gratis and Post Free. 

/ Per Bushel of 56 lb 

DISEASE- / a d. 

RESISTING EARLY ROSE. 4 6 

QUALITIES./^;/ VEITCIPS ASHLEAF.6 6 

® GLOUCESTER KIDNEY .. ..6 0 

£l» ST. PATRICK.7 6 

DUNBAR REGENT.5 0 

FOX’S SEEDLING .6 6 

FIDLER’S IMPROVED ASHLEAF 6 6 


SEED SIZE- 


Fuller particulars contained in Catalogue, as above, upon application to 


C. FIDLER, P0TA 

Digitize? by LjO 


ROWER, READING, BERKS. 


RICH ARD SMITH & CO. 

QEVENTY-FOUR ACRES of FRUIT TREES. 

O —Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots and other Fruit Trees, as Standards, Dwarfs, Pyra¬ 
mids, Bushes, Cordon and Trained Trees iu great variety, all 
full of vigour and warranted true to name. Descriptive Price 
List, containing a sketch of the various forms of trees, with 
directions for cultivation, soil, drainage, manure, pruning, 
lifting, cropping, treatment under glass ; also their synonyms, 
quality, size, form, skin, colour, flesh, flavour, use, growth, 
duration, season, price, &c., for a penny stamp. 

TWELVE ACRES of ROSES. — Standard, 

A Dwarf, and Climbing, all the popular sorts; also 80,000 
choice Tea-scented and Noisette Roses in pots ; extra strong 
Roses in pots for immediate forcing. See Descriptive Price 
List free for a penny stamp. 

T 1ST of all the EVERGREEN FIR TRIBE, 

JJ suitable for Britain, giving size, price, popular and bota¬ 
nical names, derivations, description, form, colour, foliage, 
growth, timber, use in arts, native country, and size there, 
situation, soil, and other information, with copious index oi 
their synonyms. Free by post for six stamps. 

T 1ST OF STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 

-Ll PLANTS, comprising the best selections of Camellias 
Azaleas, Ericas, Epacris, Ferns, &c., free for a penny stamp. 

TIST of EVERGREEN and DECIDUOUS 

JU R1IRUBS, Rhododendrons, Standard Ornamental Trees, 
Climbing and Twining Plants, with their geueric, specific, 
and English names, native oountry, height, time of flowering, 
colour, &c., and general remarks, free for a penny stamp. 

A LL kinds of Garden Seeds of first qualily. 

-Lj- Bulbs, Mushroom Spawn, Tobacco Paper, Archangel 
Mats, and other Garden Requisites. See Lists, which may be 
had on application. 

OAfl nnp. Herbaceous and Alpine Plants for 

Borders, Rockwork, &c.—See descriptive 
ist, giving colour, height, time of flowering, &c., free by post 
for one penny stamp. R. 8. & Co.’s selection of 100 good 
showy varieties for 25s.—RICHARD SMITH A Co., Nursery 
inen|and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

QEAKALE, extra strong for forcing, 2s. 6d. per 

KJ dozen; 16s. per 100. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
_ Worcester. _ 

BELGIAN PANSIES.—Exhibitor’s Stock.— 

-D Grand plants; all prize flowers. List free. First prize 
at Leeds, June, 1881. ^ 


rize flowers. List free. First prize 
MANN, Shadwell, Leeds. 
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75 PER CENT.” LESS FUEL BURNT. 


Pughborough; 


Those frames are made of the best Red Deal thoroughly well 
seasoned Lighte, 2 in. thick, and are so made that they can be 
put together in a few minutes hr the * 

screws. Glazed with 21-oz. British sheet glass. 


No. 74.— Three-quarter Span-hoof Garden Frame. 

CASH PRICES— Carriage Paid. ‘ l 

No. 2 size .. 8 ft. long .. 6 ft. wide_£4 15 0 

No. 3 size .. 12 ft. long .. G ft. wide_ G 10 0 

No. 4 size .. 16 ft. long .. G ft. wide_ 8 5 0 

These frames give great height in the centre. They are 
13 in. high in front, 24 in. high at the back, and 32 in. at the 
ridge. Front or back lights turn over. Set-opes are provided 
for ventilating. Are made of the best hard red deal, all 
painted four coats of best oil colour. The lights arc glazed 
with best 21-oz. English glass. For testimonials, see our 
Catalogue, free on applicat ion. Carriage paid to any Railway 
Station in England and Wales, also to Edinburgh and Dublin 
Estimates for Garden Frames, Pit Lights, Sashes, <£r. 

“Homestead, Dundrum 

“Mr. Henry McComns having had 61 ft, of the No. 74 
frame, ho considers it very satisfactory’." 

BOULTON & PAUL, Norwich, 


gardener without 

----«,_,_id painted 

four coats. Delivered free to any station in England and 
Wales. 

1 light, 6 ft. by 4 ft. .. £2 2s. Od. Packing case .. 4s. Od. 

2 „ G ft. by 8 ft. . £3 10s. Od. .5s. Od. 

3 ,, G ft by 12 ft. .. £4 17 b. 6d.Os. Od. 

Half allowed for packing case returned, carriage paid. 
Lights only, 6 ft. by 4 ft., painted 4 coats and glazed .. 16a 
„ „ ,, painted and uuglazed .. 6s. 

_Always in stock. _ 


PERFECTION AND ECONOMY IN COOKERY. 
Insuring Perfect Combustion, thus Curing Hmoky Chimney 

_ by using the “ PATENT TREASURE ” 

“COOKING 3R .A. USTO- m” 

Unsurpassedfor Durability and Depth of Oven and Capacity 
of Boiler. May be placed anywhere. Cannot get out of order. 
Illustrated Price Books Post Free. 

T. J. CONST AN TINB, 61, Fleet Street, E.C. 
established a quarter or A century. 
N.B.—Cheapest coal most suitable. 


Cheap Heating Apparatus for Small Greenhouses 

ti”iM PRICES, compute : 

ISM i W! No. 1, £3 15 6 1 No. 3, £4 5 6 &mIi 
UB S B No. 2, £4 0 0| No. 4. £4 12 6 jl 


BOULTON & PAUL, 

Manufacturers, NORWICH, 

up mrnovzD 

Poultry Appliances, &c, 


THE SOIL ENRICHER, 

Success and Economy in the Garden 

Emancipation from the Duno Heap. 

A genuine FERTILIZER, producing to perfection 

FLOWERS, | FRUIT, 

FOLIAGE, I VEGETABLES 




Our “ Champion " Boiler will bum 12 hours without attention. 
Q. WILCOX A CO, Hot-water Engineers and Bolle> 
Makers, 86, Old Street, London. 

Estimates and Price Lists free. All descriptions of BOILERS, 
_ PIPES, and FITTINGS in Stock. 


THE SOIL ENRICHER. 

A genuine Fertiliser, clean, dry, and always ready for gar¬ 
den or conservatory. 

Manufactured solely by MAILLARD A STRAWSON, 
Chemical Manure Works, NEWBURY. 

" I have found the Soil Enricher quite equal to some of the 
leading manures of the day, and much safer and more eco¬ 
nomical. I have tried it for foliage and flowering plants, also 
for Melons, Cucumbers, and not Vines, and have every con¬ 
fidence in recommending it. I intend to use it. among other 
things, for the permanent Vine borders, both in and outdoors, 
for I feel certain that is a grand thing for Vines and all kinds 
of fruit."—Signed, Chas. Howe, Head Gardener, Benham 
Park. 

Sold in Shilling Bags. 7 lb. bags 2s.; cwt. 20s. 

Special quotations for bulk. Retail of all Chemists, Florists 
and Stores. _ ___ 


GEORGE’S 

Patent Calorigen. 

For Warming and Ven¬ 
tilating Small Con¬ 
servatories. 

Made in wrought iron, 
£3 3a.; ditto, in copper, 
£5. Height, 28 in.; dia¬ 
meter, 14 in. 

J. F. FARWIG &00 , 

Manufacturers, 36, 
C^ueen St., Cheapside, 

This Stove introduces 
a strong current of 
wanned (not burnt) 
fresh air. Illustrated 
Prospectus and Testi¬ 
monials on application 


coor hd auv. 


Illustrated Catalogue with 100 New Designs 
free by post, containing Practical Treatise on the 
management of Poultry, Pigeons, Pheas&ntry, 
Aviary, Kennel, dfcc. 

A LARGE STOCK OF COOPS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 


FLETCHER, LOWNDES & CO. 

(LIMITED), 

f ) Patentees and Manu- 

f' facturers of 

gold medal 

Conservatories 

AND 

Greenhouses, 

Boilers and Heating Apparatus. 

Illustrated Catalogue on application. 

13a, GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


»" ( Mm - . I 


BAYLISS, JONES, & BAYLI88, 

Patentees and Manufacturers of Wrought Iron 

SOLID & TUBULAR BAR FENCING 
Iron Hurdles, Strained Wire Fencing 
Espaliers for Fruit Trees, &c. 
Galvanised Wall Eyes and Termlnalf. 


GALVANIZED EYES, 7d. 
per dozen. 


TERMINAX8, with Winders, 7s. 
*' x dozen. 


WIRE, No. 14 w.g., 2s. per 100 yds. f 

Illustrated Catalogue free on application. 
VICTORIA WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON. 

And 3, Crooked Lane , King William 8treet, London, E.C 


Special Offer to the Readers of “Gardening 
Illustrated.” 

TEN THOUSAND CHAMPION 

“COMBINATION” KNIVES 

TO BE SOLD AT AN EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTION 

,-v UOR COMPACTNESS, ELK* 

X GANCE, USEFULNESS, and 


RI PPI N CI LLE’S 

PATENT 

GREENHOUSE STOVES 


GARDEN, GREENHOUSE, AND LAWN. 

In Canisters, from 6d. to 10s. 6d., through any Nurseryman 
or Seedsman. 

MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 

M0RBI3 & GRIFFIN, Ceres Works. Wolverhampton. 

ESTABLISHED 1821. 


— until uiirt jc.cs a, ami 

QUALITY, no knife has )»een manufac 
tured to surpass the article we offer. They 
are of superior Sheffield manufacture, ami 
comprise the following useful articles: 
Two Blades of the finest steel. Corkscrew 
Rimer, Stone Extractor, Toothpick, Cork 

a ueczcr, Nut-cracker, and Screw-drivei 
le handles can be had in either white 01 
stag, beautifully mounted witli a Nicke. 
Silver Plate, on which we will Engrave am 
Name or Initials FREE OF CHARGE 
As we have made this offer in order U 
clear out our enormous stock, we trine 
that the thousands of readers of Garden 
ino Illustrated will liberally respom 
by sending for a sample to show’ thui 
friends, and we guarantee to satisfy ant 
ASTONISH every purchaser. 


The Best Warming Stoves 
ever Invented. 

The only Perfect Oil Stoves made 
to burn absolutely without Smoke or 
Smell, Trouble or Dirt. 

Unequalled for Warming 
GREENtlOUSES, VINERIES, 
SHOPS, BEDROOMS, HALLS, 
DAMP ROOMS, Ac. 

They are perfectly safe, require no 
pipes or fittings, will bum from 12 to 
20 hours without attention, give off 
no injurious vapour, and are the best 
Stoves ever invented to 
SAVE PLANTS FROM FR08T, 
KEEP OUT THE DAMP, &c 
Price from a fnc Shillings. 
Write for Illustrated List of Warming 
Stoves to 


“PERFECTED” 

COD 

LIVER 

O I L. 

NO AFTER-TASTE“ 


“Is ss nearly tasteless as Cod- 
liver Oil can be.”— Lancet. 

“ No nauseous eructations follow 
after It Is swallowed.’'— ile&ical 

Press. - 

It is manufactured from fresh and 
selected Livers at Allen&Hanburys’ 
own factory in Norway, and by an 
entirely new and distinct process. 

Only in Capsuled Imp. 4-plnts, 1/4; 
4-pints, 2/6; Pints, 4 19; Qts., 91- 
OJ Chemists Everywhere. 


Gardenin« Illustrated. 
SPECIAL COUPON. 
Entitling purchaser of one of our “Com 
bination * Knives to any Name or Ini 
rials engraved thereon free of charge. 
(Signed) DRALLIM & OUVER 


L8, Holbom, London, B.l 

And say whero you saw this advertisement. 


On receipt of Postal Order for 2s. 6d. (or 32 stamps) w. 
?reo to forward one of the knives described above, post frr. 
d orders executed in rotation, and with the utmost ueepatcl 


Mnseett’e Patent Portable 


PROPAGATOR 


Amateur’s Hot-Water Apparatus. 
ACME Slow Combustion Boiler, pipes, and 

Fx all fittings complete, ready for erection, from £3 15s. 
‘lidepemlent Slow Combustion Stove Boilers from 40s. each. 
Illustrated Lists free. 

CHAS. P; KINNELL * 00., 31, Bankside, S.E. 


DRALLIM & OLIVER 

MANUFACTURERS. 

CROYDON, LONDON, S.E. 


is unequalled; it will strike cuttings in 14 days. Price, with 
full directions, from 21s. May be seen at work, or send 
Btamp for illustrated pricejist.—Winstanley, Road, Clapham 
Junction, S.W. / . _ I J/ 

Digitized by l^OQQLC 


CORNELL UNI 
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Ike New Patent Overspun India-rubber Seamless and Pleatless 


Unequalled for Lightness, Pliability 
Strength, and Cheapness. 


The above How is the most perfect combination of the desired elements in Garden Hose, viz. 

Its LIGHTNE88.—Enabling easy handling of great lengths, even by ladies and children. 

Its STRENGTH.—Adapting it to all purposes where high pressure is applied, and where other heavy and expensive Hose was hitherto required. 

Its PRICK—Making it the cheapest of its class now in the market. 

IMPORTANT NOTICK—Dealers are cautioned to accept no delivery of India-rubber Hose overspun either upon the surface of the Rubber or covered by it, as all such goods woulc 
* liat le to confiscation. 

rhis Hose can be obtained from all Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Ironmongers, &c. 

Responsible Agents required in every town for the sale of this Hose. Liberal terms will be given. 

Sole Licensees: The Irwell India-rubber and Gutta-percha Works, Limited. Works: Salford, Manchester. 

_Registered Offl ce-6, Bllllter Street, London, E.C. All communications to be addressed to the Company. _ 

I *w dfd Fir * Prize at the Sydney Exh ihitfon, 1880. A irarded 
hi rat Prize at the Melbourne Exhibition, 1881. Ahto 
A i r-srdrd Silver Medal at the Royal Horticultural Society, 

June, 1881, for collection of Garden Implements, Tools, etc. 


|GARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fibre 

[vJ Refuge, 3d. per bushel, 100 for 20s.; truck (loose). 30s. 
fLight Brown Fibrous Peat 5s. 6d. oer sack. 5 sacks 25s., 
sacks 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per sack, 5 sacks 22s.. 
sacks 4<L each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d per bushel. 15s. half 
99 ton. 26s. per ton ; lu 2 bushel bags, 4<1 each. Yellow Fibrous 
' Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel. Sphagnum 
Moss, 8s. fid. per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, Virgin 
- Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats, Sic. Write for free 
XETTLEFOLD k SON8 de- * f JL t G7 ** Coal DrUry Lan ° ^ 

sire to call especial attention to —--— 

tie ir ••('oveutry" Lawn Mower, G()( OA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by (.hllbbs 
which they can confidently recom- Patent Process, as supplied to all the Royal Gardens und 
mend as the best and cheapest in Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful at all seasons. Invalu- 
the market. able for Potting, Plunging, Forcing, Ferneries, Strawberries, 

It has all the Improvements Bedding-out Plants, &c. Destroys all slugs andlnsectg. Sacks, 
k vi hich have of late been intro- Is. each ; 15 sacks, 12s. ; 30 sacks, 20s. (all sacks included) 
\ duced into this class of Mu- Truck-load, free on rail, 25s. ; limited quantities of P. M 
\ chine, either in England or 1 special quality, granulated, in sacks only, Is. fid. (2 Prize 
% America; and for the man- Menials) valuable for Potting and use in Conservatory, 
ner in which it does its Terms, strictly cash with order. To obtain the genuine 
work, its lightness, and article, buy direct from the Manufacturers, CHUBB, 
the ease with which ROUND, & CO., Fibre Works, West Kerry Road, Mill wall, 
IhBSr^V >t 00,1 uae<1 ’ London, E. 


THE COVENTRY 


BAROMETER & THERMOMETER 

COMBINED. 

For 4s- 6d- Carriage Paid, 5a 


THIS GREAT WKA 

X THER INDICATOR in 
acknowledged by the most emi¬ 
nent Professors and Scientific 
Meu of the day. and by the 
Pro<s, to be THE BEST IN 
THE WORLD. The Therem¬ 
in -ter and Barometer are put lu 
a 'velLftniflhed Oak Frame, and 
inla : d deep, so that nothing can 
strike the surface, making it a 
m-ist beautiful as well as useful 
ornament. 

The Storm Glass attached is 
very accurate in foretelling the 
changes in the weather, twelve 
to forty-eight hours in advance. 
It will tell what kind of a storm 
is approaching, and from what 
quarter it oomes. 

Invaluable to Navigators, 
Farmers, etc. Will save fifty 
times its value in a single season. 
'Tlie Thermometer alone is worth 
the price of the Combination. 
Thousands of them have been 
sold in America. 


reach of every¬ 
one, ami in 
Shi* nsjwet it 
i-to competi¬ 
tion with any A- 
orra-i machine 
More the pob- 
b. It is made, 
as its name im¬ 
plies. at l 'oveutry. 


-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best 


kJ Is. per bag ; 30 bags, 18s.: truck load, free to rail, 21s. 
All garden re quisites. —A. FOULON. 32, St. Mary Ax- 

TlKNYN’S unrivalled TOBACCO CLOTH and 

u PAPER—Paper, 7d. per lb., 14 lbs, 8s.: Cloth, 8d.j*er lb., 
Hlbs.. 9s. ; Roll paper, 9d. per lb.—J. DENYN, 73, Rundle- 
sham Road, Claptou. 

TT EEL’S NEW AND LOW - PRICED IN 

-LL 8ECTICIDE. —Used by Gardeners of H.RH. the 
PRINCE OF WALES, kc. A free, uon-iujurious fluid, easily 
applied. No more smoke. Invaluable for ladies. 3d. per 

f ailon (concentrated). Interesting descriptive Pamphlet and 
teport gratis.-Mr. HAWES, Widcot Parade, Bath. Please 
write, j lb. s ample case, post free, Is. 


by ok filed English 
workmen. and 

rf best English rVgV 

and Iron. ^ Ve>' i 

Th^-Machines ■' 

can also be sup- , JW 

died with ROL- V.'l , . 

LEKS at SAME 

PRICE, and “ 

&BA3H BOXES at a smaU extra cost. 

PRICKS. 


rtRLENHOUSES and all kinds of garden 

U frames, glazed or unglazed, plain or ornamental. Quo¬ 
tations for any dimensions. Price list one penny stamp.—A. 


fo cut 8 in. wide 2 2 
lO in. „ 3 3 

„ IS In. „ 4 4 


To cut 15 In. wide 5 5 
18 In. „ 6 6 


HARRIS, Horticultural Builder, Wavendon, Woburn. Beils. 

GREENHOUSES, 8ft by 5ft. £41.*.; 10ft, 

U by 5 ft, £5 8s . : 10 ft. by 8 ft.. £8 15s. ; 12 ft. by 8 ft.. 
£10; 15 ft. by 8 ft.. £11 12s. ; 15 ft. by 10 ft.. £14. Carriage 
paid to any Rtation in England—A. P. JOHNSON, Horti¬ 
cultural Builder, Wilmington, Hull. Price lists post free. 

GREENHOUSES FOR - TH EMI L LION. - 

VA Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 ft, by 7 ft., £4, 
Conservatory, 12 ft. by 8 ft, £8. Vinery, 20 ft., £7. Tenant s 
Fixtures. Drawings, 3d. — Yorkshire Horticultural Works 
WindhiU, Shipley. 

GALVANISED FITTINGS FOR WIRING 

V-T FRUIT WALLS.—F. MORTON k CO., 1. Delahay 
Street Westminster, S.W., supply these, at following prices 
for oaah to accompany order: Tightening Raidisseurs, 2 h. 8d 
per doz.: Terminal Holdfasts, Is. 8d. per doz. ; Eyes for 
< luiding the Wires, 5<L i«r doz. ; Wire, Is. 10d. per 100 yds. ; 
Winding Key (only one required), 4d. Bags for packing extra. 

GONCENTRATKD TOWN MANURE, con- 

sJ taining 8 per cent, ammonia, equal to 35 per cent, sul- 


The above will be sent, car- 
riaiih. paid, open receipt of 
P.O.O. for 5e., payable to 


Manufactured by 

NETTLEFOLD & SONS, 

54 HIGH HOLBORN. LONDON. 


DRALLIM & OLIVER, 

Oroydon, London, S.E. 


Protect your glass from frost and cold winds 
by using a material called 
■DRIGI DOMO, which can be obtained from all 

X nurserymen und florists, or from BENJN. EDGING- 
TON, 2. Duke Street. London Bridge, K.E. Frigi Dome is a 
registered urticle.with all t rade m arks and rights._ 

Wolff's Indelible Garden Pencils. 

BLACK, BED. and BLUE. 

The writing will withstand the action of air. rain, etc. Price 
3d. each (with either Point Protector or Patent Swivel for 
attaching string). Sample on receipt of four stamps. Sup 
plied to the Trade on cards of 2 dozen. Of all 8eedsmeu. 
and of the Manufacturers, E. WOLFF avi» HON, 55, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C. _ 


. W. RAGLAN, 
15, Mornington Boad, 
New Crose. 

Fern (Hises in New 
Elegant Designs, from 
40k. Also Outside Win 
dow Ferneries. Send for 
photos.and testimonials. 


By Royal Letters Patent. 

GAS CONSERVATORY BOILER-ReflecW 

Vj Gas Cooking Stove, 10b. 6d. to £10. 

KXUELSIOR GAS BATH, £510s 
Testimonials on application. Enclose stamp. 

G. SHREWSBURY, 59. Old Bailey, and Barrington Road 

Brixtou. 


ECONOMY IN WASHING 

BY VSINO 

PRIOR BROTHERS’ 

( rWPBOVKD AVD WTtLI. KNOWN 

PORTABLE WA8HING COPPERS 

Can be placed anywhere. From 25«. Will con¬ 
tain six gallons. Price Lists on applica¬ 
tion to the Manufacturers, 92, Blackman 
Street, Boro', near St. George’s Church, S E 


ID NETTING,2yds. 


X 4 yds. wide, 3<1. per yd. NEW TWINE NETTING,*l-in. 
mesh, 1 yd. wide, 2d.; 2 vds. wide. 4<L ; 4 yds. wide, 8d. per 
yd. H FIX At JON GARDEN NETTING, 76 meshes to the 
quare inch, 5d. per yd.—W. CULLINGFORD, Forest Gate. 
London, E. 

TTANNED NETTING of aui**.rior quality, and 

X all selected. 1, 2. and 4 yards wide, at Id., 2d., and 4d. 
I>er yard. FIBRE REFUSE. TOBACCO CLOTH. &c.~ 
MARENDAZ and FISHER, 9, James Street, Covent 
Garden. 

PEA OR RASPBERRY TRAINERS, 6 ft. by 

X 4 ft, 3s. each. PEA PROTECTORS, 3 ft. long, fid. each ; 
GARDEN ARCHES, FLOWER POT STANDS, HANG¬ 
ING BASKETS, nil kinds of Wire Garden and Greenhouse 
requisites. Illustrated price lists on application. -BROOKES 
k Co., Established 1769, 4, Cateaton Street, Manchester. 

TTLOKEY ! _ KLOKEY!~KLOKEY!! !-Th"e 

-Ok. "French Pruning Shears” are proving so satisfactory 
to Gardeners and others that they repeat their orders over 
again and again. Send at once free for Is. 9d.—ROBERT 
T. LIDDELL, Merchant, Haltwhistle. Agents wanted. 

QHKLIaS for GARDENS.—Largo West Indian 

O CONCH SHELLS; a cask containing forty-five to fifty 
sent by luggage train for 20s.; the weather improves them ; 
useful for other purpose; 7000 bundles of Peacock Feathers, 

f 0,000 Green Beetles for Jewellery; 50,000 large Indian Beetles- 
or Ladies' Hair Dresses.—W. CROSS, Importer of Birds, 
-Beasts and Reptiles, Liverpool. 
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WILLIAMS 


IT IS A FACT 

T 13L -A. T 

Brinkworth’s 

SPECIAL 


Prize Strains of 


BEAUTIFUL 






Will Produce Double the Crop of 

SOUND POTATOES 

Than any other Manure yet introduced. 

POTATO GROWERS, 

L-A-iEtGKE OR SM-A.3LIL., 

SHOULD TRY IT. 


From Mr. Haytkr. Gr. to the 
Earl of Shaftesbury.—" I never saw 
such flowers as Webbs’ Pride of 
Kinver Verbena*” 


WEBBS’ Double German STOG 


Mixed Colours, 

1b per Packet 

Tost free. 


From W. Wood, Ksq. —"Mj 
S tocks last season from your seec 
were splendid.” 


For Novelties see Illustrated Catalogue, post free. 


From Mr. Thomas Sklwin, Or. 
to Miss Hereford.—“The Asters 
produced the finest blooms I have 
ever seen." 


Mixed (’olours. 
Is per Packe 
Post fret. 


VICTORIA AND PARADISE NURSERIES, 
Upper Holloway, N. 


Lord DIGBY’S Head Gardener says: 

Its result upon the growth of our Potatoes was 
wonderful, and there was NO DISEASE what¬ 
ever where it was used. 


NOTE THESE SPECIALITIES, 


Per Packet. 
18 6d A 2s 
Poet free. 


From Mr. F. Heath, Gr. to Lord 
Bishop of Lichfield.—" Your Show 
Pansies are excellent." 


_ 3000 

A selection of the best varieties in culti- 


3000 ZONAL GERANIUMS 

vation! double and Bingle, 3s. 6d.. 5s. to 15«. dozen, 

strong autumu-struck plants. By post or in pots. 

3000 . _. JSSSL** ,» 


' jLuts. By post or in pots. 
FUCHSIAS ! 

Twelve favourite Bingle varieties. 2s. 6<L ; twelve fav 
double varieties, 3s. 6<1. Extra strong plants ; free by i 

3000 AZALEAS^ CAMELLIAS, 5 

Azaleas, in_ . , 

plants, well set with flower buds, Ws.^24s., aud^30a. i 

Camellias, 21s., 25s., ami 33a. -- 

18s and 25e. dozen. Catalogue on application. 

6000 GLOXINIAS. i 

Seedlings from the best procurable strains, good 
tubers, fully equal to named varieties at five timea the 


Thousands of similar Reports from all Parts. 

Price, Cheaper Price. 
101- by the Ton. 56 

cer 112-lb. Bag. CA paid GB per 56 lb. Bag 


WEBBS’ BRILLIANT PETUNIA. 


From Mr. S. Morton, Ow«ton.— 
" Your Brilliant Petunia is really 
beautiful.” 


AZALEAS^ CAMELLIAS, 8000 

best varieties for forcing or greenhouse, bushy 
■ flower buds, Ms.. 24s.. aud 30a. dozen ; 
and 35s. dozen; Ericas and Epacrises, 


plants, wel 
Camellias, 


WEBBS’ DEFIANCE AURICU: 


6000 GLOXINIAS. 5000 

Seedlings from the best procurable strains, good sound 
tubers, fully equal to named varieties at five times the pnee; 
erect, drooping, and horizontal flowering. 5e. und 7«. 6<L doz. 
Descriptive Catalogue free on application. 

LILIES AND GLADIOLI. 

No time should be loBt in planting or potting these. L 
auratum, 9d. to 2s. 6d. each; L. lancifolium rubrum and 
roseum, 9d. to 2s. each : L. candidura % 6d.; L. longifiorum, 
6«l • Gladiolus brenchleyensis. Is. doA Descriptive Catalogue 


From Mr. R. P. I ns all, Cotham 
Park Villa.—“ Your Defiance Auri¬ 
cula is a splendid variety, far sur¬ 
passing the old kind." 


WEBBS’ Superb CALCEOLARIA 


From Mr. Hath away, Gr.to Capt. 
J. Beavau.—“ The Calceolaria was a 
magnificent strain of almost every 
shade of colour.” 


Ter Packet. 
Is 6d A 2a 0d 
Post free. 


WEBBS’ Superb CINERARIA. 

Per Packet. 

Is 6d A- 2s 0d 

Post free. 


ILLUSTRATED 

and as full as can be desired of useful and reliable informa¬ 
tion on Garden and Flower Seeds, yet without any unneces¬ 
sary costliness, post free on application. Such a catalogin’ as 
this is claimed to be must of necessity conduce to ECO¬ 
NOMY’, both as regards purchaser and vendor. 

In addition to the well known and trusty favouritee in 
Seeds, the 

BEST NOVELTIES 

are included, but unproved and excessively expensive kinds 

are omitted.__ 

Every endeavour is made to supply seeds of 

The FINEST QUAUTV and of the BEST VARIETIES at a 
MODERATE PRICE , 

to attain which desirable object neither trouble nor expense 
are spared in the procuring and proving of the Seeds. 


From Mr. Jab. Stocker, Gr. to 
. K. Wiley, Esq.—** 1 had a grand 
display of your Superb Cineraria.” 


Garden and Flower Seeds, yet without any unneces- 
is, post free on application. Such a catalogiie as 
ted to be must of necessity conduce to ECU- 


THE KINVER COLLECTIONS 
OF HARDY ANNUALS. ^ 

60 Beautiful Varieties, post free lO O 


THE QUEEN'S 


C HEAP PLANTS. Carriasc Paid. — 

12 Verbenas in 12 splendid named sorts. 1». 6d.; 100, 8s. 6d. 
100 Verbenas, white, purple, scarlet and pink. 6s. biL 
12 Fuchsias in 12 lovely varieties. Is. 6d.’, JOO. 8s. U. 

12 Pansies in 12 splendid show kinds, 2s. 6d. ; 100. jHs. 

12 Ageratum Imperial dwarf. Is. 3d. : 100, fin. 6d. 

12 Heliotropes, light or dark kinds. Is. 3d.; 100 b* «L 
12 Mesembryanthemuin cord variegatum, Is. 3d. ; JOO, 6s. 6d 
12 Coleus, lu 12 splendid named sorts, 2s. 6d. 

12 Ireslne Undent and others, la 3d.; 100. 6s. 6d 
12 (Calceolaria, Golden Gem, Is. 6d.; 100, 8s. . .._. , 


1882. 
that this 

itis and post 

_!NEW AND 

Clintonis Andrewsi, 
lelphlnium cardinale, 
liuin, Hrigerun auran- 
.. ...... - -— others; in ad¬ 

dition to which are selections «>f id pine Phloxes, Iris Kwmp- 
feri, Cyclamens. Yuccas, single Roses. Asters, single Sun¬ 
flowers. Lilies in pots, hardy Orchids, BsabOMudGrass**, 
and many other groui* of hardy plants.—THOMAS S. 


1882 Illustrated Hardy Perennials. 

I HAVE pleasure in announcing 

Oatalojae is ready, and may be oM“ 5 "*> rl 
free upon application. It contains mar 
RARE Hardy Perennials, includfcu 
Platycodou gramliliorum pumilum. 

Clematis coccinea. Hesperaloe yuccwl- 

tiacus, Mertensia sibirica alba, and numerous ot 


v SEEDSMEN. 


1- » aict-oiorkl. uviuru wiu, «... '— 

Terms Cosh. The plants are clean, healthy, and well-rooted. 
The Executors of the late 


single Roses. Asters, single Sun- 


idford. 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. 

REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


G ARDENING ILLUSTRATED Is sent direct from the 
Office in LcDdon to any address in the United 
Kingdom or to the United States, Canada, and the Con¬ 
tinent of Europe and all other places under class “A’ 
of Postal Union, post free, payable in advance for one 
year, 6a. 6d.; half a year, 3s. 3d. P. O. O. should be 
filled up In the uame of THOMAS SPANSWICK, and 
should be made payable at King Street, Covent Garden, 
Money Order Office. Stamps not r eceived. _ 

ri ABDENING MONTHLY PARTS.-Our readers are 
^ informed that this journal is published in neatly bound 
monthly parts. In this form it is most suitable for binding 
and reference previous to the issue of the yearly volumes, 


J_L Flower and Vegetable Seeds will be found 20 j»er cent. 
1 tn than any other house in the trade.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Midd lesex, 

ID LOWER SEEDS, giu.- - - 

X quality, with full directionsfor cultivation, in 3d. and 6d. 
packets, post free. Alyssum, Aster, Balsam, Bartonia (yellow), 
Canterbury Bells, Candytuft (mixed), Clarkia (mixed), 
Convolvulus major andminor, Coliunbine, Gilia (blue), Godetia, 
Larkspur. Linum, Lupines, Mignonette, Giant ditto. Nastur¬ 
tiums, Nemophila, Ferilla, Poppy. Pyrethruma, Stocks in 
variety, Sweet Williams, Sunflower, Wallflower, or any other.— 
T. J. HAWKINS. F.R.H.8., Nurseryman and Seedsman, 

Hillingdon Heath, ne ar U xbridge._-_ 

XT AWKlNS’ 10s. collection of Vegetable seeils 

XL comprises 6 pin > of Peas for succession, 3 pints of Bean, 
in variety, packets of Beet, Kale, Brussels, Cauliflower, Celery 
Crm, 2 Cncumber, 3 Broccoli, 3 Cabbage, Savoy. Carrot, En¬ 
dive, 3 Lettuce, Mustard, 3 Parsley, Parsnip, Radish, Spinach, 
2Turnip, 1 Tomato, 1 Vegetable Marrow.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hilli ng don Hea th. Middlesex. _ 

THE WONDER OF THE AGE.-Hawkins 

X fine Marrow Pea, warranted to yield 3 quarts of Peas 
shelled to the peek, beautiful in flavour. There is no other 
Pea that will yield so abundantly. Price 3s. per quart.—T. J. 
HAWKINS. Hilling don Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

'DAIRY ROSES.—Few dozen of these pretty 

X little trees will soon be in bloom. Price 6s. per dozen.— 
T HAWKINS. Hillin gdon Heath, Uxbridge ._ 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS ! CHRYSANTHE- 

VJ MUMS !! CHRYSANTHEMUMS !! !-Cuttings from a 
choice collection of 200 varieties, correctly named, Is. doz., 6s. 
100, or rooted, ditto. Is 6d. doz..l0s. 100, or 15s. the collection.— 
T. J. HAW'K INS. Hillingdon Heat h, Uxbridge. 

pYCLAMEN.—Good sized bulbs with five or 

VJ six leaves, make very fine plants for the ensuing season. 
Bert strain grown, 3s. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hilling- 
d on Heath, Ux l ridge._ 

TU ALLFLOWER SEED.—Harbinger or Blood 
ft Re^l, 6.L for large packet.—T. HAWKIN8, F.R.H.S., 
Hillingdon H.-ath, Uxl tr iag e._ 

OWEET PEAS should be sown now.—I have 

O a fine large white and beautiful carmine, 6iL per packet. 

-T H A W KINS, Hil lingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

TV AH LIAS should be started now.—Fine young 
D tubers of a tine Collection, 3a. per dozen.— T. 
Hawkins, Hillmgdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

YTEW DOUBLE MIMULUS Hose-in-Hose, 

very pretty, strong plants, 3s. dozen.—T. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

n ERANIUM~CUTTINGS, variegated or 

VJ double. Is. dor... plain foliage, 9d. doz. Fuchsia Cuttings, 
Jd. doz.—T J. HAWKINS. Hilling don H eath. Uxbridge._ 

P ERANIUM SEED. —Mrs. Pollock, Black 

vJ Douglas, Crystal Palace Gems, Vesuvius, and Marshal 
McMahon. 100 seeds for 3s. 6<L—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
H.-xth, Uxbridge._ 

T ILIUM CANDIDUM.—No garden should be 

JJ without this handsome and highly-scented flower. Large 

bulbs, Zm. doz. .. 

Middl ese x. 


_lighly-scentert Hower. Large 

T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath, 

ARUM LILY.—Nothing surpasses this for 

church decoration, and no flower suits a dining-room 
sideboard better. Price, small plants, 3s. doz., large ditto, 5s. 
dor.—T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

ROSES ! ROSES! ! ROSES !!!—300 of the 

** choicest varieties for pot or garden culture, 8s. dozen, 
Ks pe r 100 — T. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Middlesex. 

THE BEST CHRYSANTHEMUMS-Rooted 

-b Cuttings.—Caraway & Co. supply the above, their own 
•election. 2s. 6d. per dozen, post free. Stamps to accompany 
order. Le»t on application.—GARAW r AY & CO., Durdham 
Down, Clifton. Bristol- 


Digits 


Google 


[ fTICOTIANA LONGIFLORA.—A deliciously 

J-i fragrant plant with pure white flowers; one will sceut 

1 whole house; easily cultivated; almost perpetual bloomer, 
j Packet of Seeds, 7iL—GIBBS k CO., Woodbndge, Suffolk 

pHOICE NAMED CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

VJ 12 of the best varieties in cultivation, nice healthy 
little plants. Is. 6d. free; 6 Coleus and 6 Chrysanthemums, 
Is. 9(L free.—MORLEY k CO., Croydon. 

pHRISTMAS ROSES.—Beautiful hardy white 

G flowers from Christmas to Lent; one plant, 7d.; six, 
2s. 6<L ; twelve, 4s. 6d.; now ready, cash with order; carriage 
jmid.—GIBBS k CO.. Wo. abridge, Suffolk. 

•piGRIDIA PAYONIA.—This most exquisite 

X hardy flower-like disc of peacock's feather in colour, 4 
bulbs Is. 6d., free; rival Orchids in beauty.—MORLEY k 
CO., Croydon. 

•TUBERO.SES.- American and the Pearl, with 

X white fragrant flowers for forcing or open ground. Three 
each for 2s., with instructions for growing. Cash with order, 
j -GIBBS k COMPANY, Woodbridge, Suffolk, 

•THREE tuberous-rooted Begonias, Is. 3d., free ; 

X will produce their showy and beautiful flowers in a 
short time after planting.—MORLEY k CO., Croydon. 

| DARK HOLLY FERN, with thorns ; plant, 

Xv lid., free; 3. 2s. ; thorns like miniature Holly leaves ; 
perfectly hardy.—MORLEY & CO., Croydon. 

fi LOIRE DE DIJON.—Three of these superb 

VJ Roses, on own roots, nice healthy plants,*suitable for pot 
or window culture, will bloom soon, 2s. lliL, free to any ad¬ 
dress.—MORLEY k CO., Croydon. 

pORGET-MK-NOT PLANTS. — The New 

X alpostris elegantissima, white and rose, and sylvatica, a 
fine blue variety, each Is. per doz. Seed of the, new Myosotis 
j alpestris elegautissima, brightest Bky blue, rose, and white, 
each 6d per packet; the three, Is. 3d.: mixed seed. Is. Cash 
with order. Sow now.—GIBBS k COMPANY, Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. 

TV/JTLKS’ HYBRID SPIRAL MIGNONETTE. 

| -LVJL With Immense trusses of highly perfumed flowers. The 
■ kind which attracted the attention of Her Majesty the CJueen 
| at South Kensington. 6»l per iiacket. Sow now for winter 
! flowering.—GIBBS k CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

OUPERB COLEUS, every one of which are iier- 

D fectly distinct, choicest varieties, most exquisite colour; 

6 plants, Is. Id., free in strong case • 12, Is. 9d., free ; all dif¬ 
ferent ; carefully packed.—MGRLKY Si CO., Croydon 

1 C DIFFERENT varieties charming annual seed, 

XvJ iii coloured Illustrated Packets, showing colour of each 
flower with cultural directions. Is., post free; includes 
Asters, Stocks, and Climbers.—MORLEY k CO. Croydon. 

DILKA MUSCOSA, a pretty bright green, 

X Fern-like plant* for table decoration, 7d. each, 2 for Is. 
Carriage paid.—GIBBS k CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

pORONILLAS, with very fragrant yellow 

VJ flowers for early spring. 9tL each, carriage free.— 
GIBBS k COMPANY, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

T\ELICTOUS scent through whole house pro- 

-U duced by single spray of Tuberose flower; creamy white 
colour ; 4 roots. Is. 5d., free.—MORLEY k CO., Croydon. 

WEBB’S PRIZE COB & OTHER FILBERT 

TREES, Calcot Gardens, Reading.—Apply to Ml. 
COOPER, F.R.H.8., Calcot Gardens, near Reading, Berks. 

SINGLE DAHLIA SEED from the choicest 

O flowers, Is. per packet. Should be sown now.—GIBBS 
k CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

DUCHSIAS. — Strong plants of best sorts for 

X early flowering, 3s. per dozen.—GIBBS k CO., Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk. 

A NEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. — Strong 

xl. Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn-flowering 
Anemone (see Gardening Illpstiiated, September 4, 
1880), Is. each, post free.—GEORGE PHIPPEN, Victoria 
Nursery, Oxford Road, Reading. Established 1862. 

HEW COLEUS.- J. W ALL A CE. F. R. H. S.. has 

Xl the largest and best stock of new Coleus in the world. 
Well-rooted plants, 2s. per doz. Trade supplied by the ICO or 
1000. Auriculas, the finest varieties, as shown at the Royal 
Horticultural Gardens ; Seedlings, 4s. per doz. Wallace's 
Prize Fuchsias, 400 varieties, including Lizzie Vidler and 
Trumpeter, good rooted plants, 2s. per doz. All post free. 
Cash with order.—Rose Nursery, Abbots Langley, Herts. 

TV/TAGNIFICENf LILIUM AURATUM,~goT- 

J-VJ. den-rayed Lily of Japan; plant now to bloom this 
season: reliable blooming bulbs, in unequalled condition, 
will produce grand results, 3, 2s. 6<L ; 6, 4s. 6<L ; carriage paid, 
boxes gratis.—M. VEREY, 4 Oppidans Road, Primrose Hill. 
London. 

TROUBLE TUBEROSES.—The Pearl.—This ia 

-D far superior to all other varieties; six, 2s. Tigridia 
grandiflora and conchiflora, noble Mexican Tiger flowers, 
beautifully marked, twelve 3s„ carriage paid.—M. YEREY, 

4, Oppidans Road. Primrose Hill, London. 

NTEW AND CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS.— 

-Ll 1882 Catalogue now ready, free for stamped w rapper. 
Cultural directions sent with each i«ircel.—GIBBS A CO., 
Woodbridge. Suffolk. 

POCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

VJ Patent Process. Sacks, Is. each; 15 sacks, 12s; 30 sacks, 

1 20s. (all sacks included). Truck-load, freeion rail, 25s.; limited 
quantities of P. M. special quality, granulated, in sacks only. 
Is. 6d. each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for Potting and use in 
Conservatory. Terms strictly cash with order. To obtain the 
genuine article, buy direct from the Manufacturers, CHUBB, 
ROUND k Co., Fibre Works, West Ferry Road, Millwall, 
London, £. 

n ISHURST COMPOUND.-Used by many of 

VI the leading gardeners since 1859 against red sunder, mildew, 
thrips, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. 
to the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
dressing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre¬ 
parations intended to supersede it. Iu boxes. Is., 3s., IDs. 6<L 

AMERICAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

H CURED by nibbing a wet hard painter s brash on 
Gishurst Compound, and working the lather into the infected 
part. 

KTEW SCARLET LILY from Japan.— Lilium 

■Lx splendens, very beautiful, quite hardy, three, 2«. 6tl, 
six, 4s. 6d. Carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road, 
Primrose Hill, London. 

pLOXINIAS. — New Continental varieties of 

VJ this lovely velvet foliage plant, Is. 6d. each, three, 4s. ; 
easily grown. Beautiful Tuberous Begouias, new varieties, 
three, 2s. 6d. Carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road, 
Primrose Hill, London. 

fllSHURSTINE keeps feet dry, softens hard 

VJ boots, preserves leather, takes a polish. In boxes, 6d. and 
Is. each. Wholesale by Price's Patent Candle Company 
(Limited). Retail by Seedsmen and Oilmen. 

WELLS’ IMPROVED CUCUMBER, a cross 

v V between Telegraph and Bluegown ; length 18 in., a very 
strong grower and abundant cropper, the best Market Cucum¬ 
ber grown, which the scores of testimonials received from 
j those who grew it last year give good proof; per pkt., Is. and 
] 2s. 6d. Strong plants can also be had Is. each, 3 for 3s. 6d. 

6 for 4s.; special price for large quantities. Post free, from 
W. WELLS, Earlswood Nurseries, Redhill, Surrey. 

GENUINE FLOWER SEEDS.—24 packets 

VJ most useful and easily grown, free for Is. 3d. See my Id. 
packet flower seed list, free for Id. stamp. My lists are plain 
and cheaply done, so that customers axe not charged for 
costly illustrated catalogues. Please send postal orders.—W. 
FAltREN, How House Nurseries, Cambridge. 

pHEAP Rosea of best sorts only, to clear the 
VJ ground. A few good standards and half-standards. 16s. 
dozen ; 50, 65s. ; 100, £6 ; dwarf H.P.’s, 8s. per dozen ; 25,15s. ; 
50, 25s. ; 100, 40s. ; dwarf Tea and Noisette, 12s. per dozen ; 
25, 21s. ; 50, 37s. 6d ; 100, 70s. ; my selection, package free for 
cash with order.—W. FARREN, Rose Grower, How House 
Nurseries, Cambridge. 

PENNY PACKETS of Flower Seeds in beauti- 

X fully coloured pictorial packets with full cultural direc¬ 
tions, all liberally tilled with new seed, and include Alyssum, 
Asters, Candytuft, Canterbury Bells, Chrysanthemum, Clar¬ 
kia, Collinsia, Convolvulus, Everlastings, Godetia, Larkspur, 
Linum, Lobelia, Marigold, Mignonette*, Nasturtiums, Nemo- 
phila. Phlox, Pink, Poppy, Saponaria, Stocks, Sunflower, 
Sweet Peas, Sweet William, Wallflower, kc., kc. 40 packets, 
2s. 6d. ; 20 packets, Is. 4d. ; 15 packets, la.; post free.— 
COVENTRY k CARSTAIR8, Seed Merchants, 111, Gray's 
Inn Road, London, W.C. 

TXOSEl HOSE! HOSE !-Patent Red Rubber 

XL Garden Hose, stands severe tests of Government Depart¬ 
ments, thus proving superiority of quality. Lasts four times 
as long as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter in weight, 
greater in strength, and cheaper in the long ruu than any 
other hose for garden use. A correspondent writes, “I havo 
had a length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine years, and 
it Is now as good as ever." Private customers supplied at 
trade prices.—^samples and prices of MERRY WEATHER Sc 
SONS. Manufacturers, 63, Long Acre, W.C. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

T C. PAUL, opposite the Church, Covent Gar- 

U • den Market, Florist, Fern Dealer, and Garden Contrac¬ 
tor. — All our Hardy Perennials are now ready for sending 
out ; a price list free on application. I beg to call attention to 1 
our Sweet Williams, Wallflowers, Rockets, Lupins, Fox- 1 
gloves, Hollyhocks, Daisies, Delphiniums, Perennial Phlox, 
Pansies, Polyanthus, kc. Hardy Ferns of all kinds very cheap. 1 
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ipKLEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Warranted).- 

A Eighth year of distribution.—The seed has been personally 
collected from handsome, well-grown fruit. Many testimo¬ 
nials from market and private growers ; 1 C seeds. Is., 6 seeds 
70., post free.—RUBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wal¬ 
lingtou, Surrey. 

R \V. BEEDELL’S SEEDS, guaranteed to be 

• of the best quality that can be procured, in small 
packets to suit amateurs. Cyclamen, Wiggins’ Prize Strain. 
7d. per packet; Miles’ Spiral Mignonette, extra selected ; 
Chrysanthemum Etoile d'Or ; Lobelia rosea ; (Eunthera 
taraxacifolia, large white-flowered trailing perennial, flowers 
12 in. round; Nicotiana longiflora. N. affinis ; CaruntiouGre- 
uadin, brilliant double scarlet : Solanum hybridum Empress, 
new variety ; Daisy, extra double ; Castilleja imlivisa, iiaruy 
handsome annual, with scarlet flowers in dense spikes, flue 
pot plant. All 61 L jier packet, Gaillardia picta Lorenziana, 
new, Is. per packet; Geranium and Pelargonium, each 6 <i. 
per packet.—R. W. BEE DELL, The Nurseries, Wallingtou, 
Surrey. _ 


"DALtSAM, extra double, my especial strain, 25 
D seeds, 7d. post.—G audenino illi stuateo of July 30, 
1881, says ; " Mr. Beedell, uursep’man, of Wallingtou, sends 
us remarkable blooms of Cumellia-floweml Balsams of excel¬ 
lent form; their colours include pure white, bright scarlet, 
purple, crimson, and fine striped varieties ; some of the blooms 
measure quite 2) in. across.’’—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nur¬ 
series, Wallington, Surrey. 

F ANCY PANSY, from my beautiful collection 

of endless variety of colours, 6 L per packet.—R. W. 
BEEDELL. The Nurseries, Wallingtou, Siurey._ _ 

-All seeds of Is. and upwards post 
free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Surrey. _ 


I CAN SUPPLY 3d. and 6d. packets of any 

sort of Vegetable seeds, best and true to name.—R. W. 
BEEDELL, the Nurseries, Wallingtou, Surrey. 

pHOICE SEEDS, with full Cultural Directions 

VJ on each packet. Musk, thousands of plants from 1 
packet; Anemone, Auricula, Calceolaria. Carnation, Gen- 
tiana, Heliotroite, Petunia. Pink, Picotce, Primrose, all 
colours, Solanum, Tun-week Stock, Verbena, Variegated 
Kale, most beautiful colours, all Cd. per ixocket. Phlox 
Drummondi grandiflom, Polyanthus, all 4d. per packet, fee 
plant, Pyrethrum, Antirrhinum, Cunary Creeper. Egg Plant, 
Evening Scented Stock. Ornamental Beet, Violet, Sensitive 
plant, Tobacco plant. Wallflower, red and golden, all 3d. ]>er 
packet.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallingtou, 
Surrey 


PRIMULA SINENSIS. — Same magnificent 

A strain I sent out last season, per packet. Is. Cd. and 2s. 6 d., 
or 23 seeds, 6 d Cineraria, Covent Garden strain, per packet. 
Is. 6 cL and 2s. 6 d., or 100 seeds, fid. All the choicest varieties 
of Asters, Sd. per packet. Begonia, tuberous rooted, Laing's 
strain, Cd. per packet.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, 
Wallington, Surrey. __ 


1A AAA CATALOGUES of CHOICE SEEDS 

' lUjUUU in small quantities, and General Catalogue of 
Plants are now ready, post free.—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, 
The Nurseries , Wallington, Surre y. 


pLANT NOW.—Single Dahlia repens (scapi- 
A gera), two free, for Is. 4d.; six, 2s. 6d.; twelve, 4s.: Oom- 
melina coerulea and alba, blue and white Spiderworts, two 
free. Is. 2d.; six, 2a 3d.; twelve, 3s. 6d.; haruy Primula cor- 
tnsoides, two free, Is. 4d.; six, 3s.: twelve, 9s.: Aquilegias 
(Columbines), finest mixed, 12 free, 2s.; 60 per rail, 6s.; 100 do. 
10a, these not free ; splendid mixed Delphiniums, too large 
for post, 12, 3s.; 50, lus.; 100, 15a., not froe; beautiful cool 
greenhouse plants, Statioe Holfordi, two free, Is. 6d., fit to 
pot into 4J in.; large plants in 4i-iu. pots, 2s. each per rail, 
not free. Please send postal orders. Hee my list of hardy bor¬ 
der plants free for iu. stamp.—W. BARREN, How House 
Nurseries. Cambridge. __ _ _____ 

T WO of the most beautiful Columbines are 
Aquilecia chrysautha and californica. The two free for 
Is. 4d.—W. BARREN, Rose Grower, How House Nurseries, 
Cambridge. 

VEGETABLE MARROW SEEDS from fine 

Y selected fruit, twelve for 6d., post free.— W. E. BOYCE, 
14. Gloucester Road, Holloway, London. N. 

pH RY SANTH EM U A1S, 300 varieties.-Rooted 

\J cuttings, my selection, 2s., Purchasers, 2s. 6d. doz., 14s. 
100. Post free. Catalogue one stamp.—W. K. BOYCE, 14, 
Gloucester Road. Hollo way. London._ 

flONN OVER’S COLOSSAL ‘ ASPARAGUS 

PLANTS, tiiree years old. 2s. per 100, 15s. per 1000.— 
JOHN LYNN, Emiieth, Wisbech. _ __ 

M AGNUM BONUM POTATOES (seed size 

or otherwise), 4s. 6«1. per cwt. on rail; bags gratis. — 
JOHN LYNN , Emn eth, Wisbech. _ _ 

TIAHLIAS.—One Hundred First Prizes in 

A? 1880 1, including the two principal awards at the late 
grand International Exhibition, Manchester: see Gardeners 
Chronicle, August 27, 1881, and Journal of Horticulture, Sep¬ 
tember 1, 1881. Rooted cuttings ready now from our famous 
collection, 3s. 6d. per dozen, i>ost free, packed securely in 
strong boxes; 50 best varieties, 10s. 6d. post free. Catalogues 
on application. The trade supplied.—HARKNES8 A SONS, 
Exclby Lane Nursery, Bedale, Yorkshire. 

MAGNIFICENT TOM THUMB NASTUR- 

A*L TIUMS.—Six lovely varieties. King of Tom Thumbs 
(scarlet), Golden King. King Theodore (black), Crystal Palace 
Gem (creamy white). Ruby King (pink), Spotted King, sur¬ 
passing Geraniums and Caleeobinns for bedding; packets, 
4tL each, or packet each variety, Is. fid., post free; catalogue 
free.—HARKNESS 4c SON, Exelby Lane Nursery, BecLale, 
Yorkshire. 

TO CHOICEEXH1BITION CHRYSANTIIE- 

A^J MUMS, 2s. : 100 12s. 12 choice named Pansies, 2s.; 
10014s. 12 choice named Carnations and Picotces, 7s. Mrs. 
Pollock Geraniums, strong plants, 2s. 9<L dozen ; 20s. 100. 
Brour.e Geraniums, 2s. 3d. dozen; 15s. 100. Scarlet and rose 
Geraniums, Is. (kl. dozen; 8s. 100. Fuchsias. 12 choice varie¬ 
ties, Is. 4d. ; 8s. 100 ; all are good strong healthy plants; sample 
dozens post free. Cash with all orders. Special quotations 
for larger quantities.—T. FLETCHER 4 SON, Florists, 4c., 
Chesterfield._________ 

TTERY Cheap, Genista, 5s ; Spiraea, 3s. ; Geum, 

V 3s.: Pyrethnuns, Gs. do*., all double und hardy; Anemone 
L&lba.»s. ; choice Polyants, la.;double Daisies,8J.—W. TIT- 
TER TON, F lorist. Loughborough. 

H OPS.—Cuttings of the Brewing Hop plant, 

with full instructions, one dozen |»ort free for 20 stamps. 
-HENRY WHITE, The L odge, Wat.ringbury, Kent. 


■DBLGIAN PANSIES.—Exhibitor’s Stock.- 

AJ Grand plants; all prize flowers. List free. First prize 
at Leeds, June, 1881.-R. MANN, Shadwell, Leeds. 


fjHRA SANTHEMUMS.—Bcstoxhibition varie- 

VJ ties, large llowcriug, Japanese Aucnume or l’omi»one, 
my selection, strong plants, 2s. (kl. ; well rooted cuttings. 
Is. 6d. ; unrooted, fld. per dor.., free.—THUS. HIGGS, Juu., 
Stapleton R<1, Brist<d. 

HHRISTMAS ROSES, stroncr and healthy ; buy 

yj now to have g.<od flowering roots next winter; 3s. Cd. 

tro °- ™ V.*J.\ 1 ' ; ;; : l J '> 1 ;_Stai >1 i t on ltd . 11 rist«»L_ 
Uv^r.iiUi'.o. .'laiiMiimastm■, 1 stone of 14 lb. 
A of tliirt now famous Potato, warranted true to name, 
delivered to rail, sack free. f«<r 2s. ; grand seed of Magnum 
Bounin Potato, 4s. «*• 1. j or cwt., sack free, and delivered to 
rail.—WM. SANDERS. The Garden*, Leek, Staffordshire. 

TV/TKLOXS. — Four seeds each of two of the 

LY-L best Melons in cultivation, and four seeds each of two 
of (he best Cucumber.', free by isn't for 12 stamp 1 :; names and 
pedigree on application. --WM. BANDERS, The Gardens, 
Leek, Staffordshire. 

P ANSIES. Now rea«ly, Sander’s Catalogue of 

Blu.w and Fancy Pansies, with practical hints on their 
cultivation, free l>y jxist for one penny stamp.—WM. BAN¬ 
DERS, Florist, The Gardens, Leek, Staffordshire. 

«PHK CHEAPEST SHILLING’S-WOBTH of 

A Hardy Annual Flower Seeds ever sent out. 12 packets, 
with full cultured directions, in beautifully-coloured wrapper, 
free by jmst for 13 stamp*.—W. SANDERS, The Gardens, 
Leek, Staffordshire. __ 

H ANDY BRITISH ~ FERN^-Txvtmty-five 

healthy, good-sized roots, several varieties, named, sent 
post free for fifteen stamps.—J. RICHARDS, Bear Street, 
Barnstaple. 


S K 


SED POTATOES.-Myatt’a Aslileaf, 6s. jxjr 

cwt.: Patterson’s Victoria, 6 s. cwt.; Magnum Bonum, 
5a. cwt.; Early Rose and Scotch Champion, 4s. cwt. ; delivered 
in free bags on rail. True to name uml carefully selected 
P.O.O. to CHARLES PRIDEAl’X. Potato Grower and Im¬ 
porter, Motcombe, Shaftesbury, Dorset. 

P ANSIES ! PANSIES ! 'PANSIES f— Many 

thousands of best show and fancy varieties. Catalogues 
of Dobbie's prize see*Is and 1 hints, with (.«stinmnials and 
interesting cultural articles on Pansies, vegetables and flower?, 
may be had for two penny stumps on application to DOBBIE 
& CO.. Rothesay, N.B. 

"D EG A L’ PELARGONIUMS. —’Doctor - Musters, 

Au uml Captain Raikes, two of the finest dark varieties out, 
6 strong plants for 2s. 6 <l, or six distinct varieties 2s. (kl. Al-u» 
Tuberous Begonia seed from splendid named varieties, Ski. 
per |»acket.—A. SWANSON, Florist, Burton-on-Humber. 

PJOLEUS, Empress of Germany, Duchess of 

yj Teck. Mrs. Sharinan, Loolie, John Bull, Mr. Jaming. 
Royal Purple ; the above 7 splendid new varit ties, strong 
plant?. Is. free.—A. SWANSON. Florist, Barton-on-IIunilxr. 

VALUABLE PLANTS, Household Furniture 

V and Effects removed to any part of tire kingdom in lock¬ 
up specially built vans.—Apply for prospectus to ,J. & E. 
DELL, York Road Station, Battersea, 8 . W., or to 48, Queen's 
Road. Brighton._ 


GMJUD AND CHEAP.—Nixty greenhouse or 

G window plants, 10s. ; half, 5s. 4<L Best varieties from 
cool houses, named, viz., Achimenes, Ahutilons, Aphelan- 
dra. Begonias, Canua. Coleus, Crassula, Eniphyllum, Fuch¬ 
sias, Zonules, da double Ivy, Gloxinia, Habrothnmnus, He¬ 
liotropes, Lautanas, Plumbago, Vallota, 4c. Forty cuttings 
of the above, mixed, 2s. fid.; named, 3s. 44 ; twelve best jwt 
Zenals, 2*. fid. ; twelve new do., 3s. 4<1.: bedding Geraniums, 
autumn-struck, 2s. doz. ; Calceolarias, Is. 6& doz. ; best Fuch¬ 
sias, Abutilons, Coleus, Lautanas, 2s. doz., three of each lost. 
2s. ; twelve window plants, 2s. fid. ; cuttings (named) of every¬ 
thing, at Is. doz.; twenty-four Achimenes (six vara.), 2s. 
—From A. Worn, Esq., Rath mint*.—" I am quite delighted 
with your plants; they are by far the best value in the mar¬ 
ket/’ All free —J. L. BRYA N, Yon gha l. Ireland. 

T7EGETABLE BE EDS - finest quality guat.m- 
V teed—Beet, Borecole. Brussels Sprouts, Calibagi;, Leek, 
and Onion, fill, per oz., 2d. per packet; Carrot, Parsley, and 
Bavoy, 4d. ixt oz., Id. i»er packet; Broccoli, Cauliflower. Ce¬ 
lery, and Lettuce, 3d. i»er ]>acket; Cucumlter and Melon. Cd. 
]>er jiacket ; Mustard. Cress, and Bpinach, 9x1. per pint, 2d. 
per oz. ; Parsnip, Radish, and Turnip, 3d. ]*er oz.. Id. per 
packet; Herbs and Vegetable Marrow, 3*1. per packet, post 
free. Catalogues gratis. - COVENTRY k CARSTAJKS, .Seed 
Merchants. Gra y’s In n Roiwl. Lond on. 

P ANSIES, finest in the trade. Show varieties. 

3s. dozen ; fancy varieties, 4s. dozen; Dahlia cuttings (fine) 
Is. 8d. dozen. Post free ; cash with order ; catalogues gratis.— 
GEORGE W HITE . Caniogehi ll Nursery , Paisley. 

pLOVE PIN KS.—Will send three nice strong 

yj plants carefully packed for la 4d. free. These deliciously 
scented old English flowers are now very scarce.—MORLEY 
k CO., Croydon. 


XTEKBACtOUs PHLOXES, six named vane- 
AL ties, la 6 <L ; White Piuks, 8 d. per doz.; Buttercups, one 
of the best fancy Pansies, Is. 6 d. her doz.: ('lntli of Gold 
Pansy, Is. 6 d. per doz., free.-H. WHEELWRIGHT, Rose 
Cottage, New Stieet, Oldswinford, Btourbridge. 

TTERBENAS in colours—Rooted Cuttings, 6s. 
V 100, post fre»*; cash with order.—GARAWAY k CO., 
Durdham Down, Clifton, Bristol. 

TIELPHINIUM, 2s. doz. ; Mixed Pinks. 2s. ; 

U Pyrethrum for bonlers, 3s. doz.; cuttings or prize 
Zonuls, 4d. each; ilower seeds in illustrated packets, Is. 4d. 
per doz., post free.—H. ROWLAND, Prince of Wales’ Road, 
Norwich. 


pOLEUS.—New and superb sorts, including 
yj The Queen, Miss Rssina, Rainbow, George Bimiison, and 
Mrs. J anting, well rooted, 2s. per dozen, free.—A. McCAL- 
LUM, Kimberley. Nottingham._ __ 

'DOSES—all the leading varieties still on hand 

Au —Pansies, Dahlias, Geraniums, Fuchsias, Carnations, 
Ac. Rosea or Herbaceous. Catalogues on receipt of postage 
stami*.—GEO. TEMPLETON, Ruse Merchant, Prestwick, 
N.B._ 

•PHE “Wonderful " collection, paper on cultiva- 
A tion and 24 packets choice imported seed. Is. 2 d. post 
free, containing large flowering German Stocks and Asters, 
Lobelia, Petunia, Phlox Drummondi, G. Lady Albemarle, M. 
Meteor, Everlastings, ornamental Grasses, amiualsaud i>eren- 
nials as sold in previous years. The "Amateur’s All Hardy" 
collection, paper on cultivation and 24 pockets of showy 
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Marrow, Onions, Leeks, Lettuces, Cabbages, Carrots, Turn ins, 
Salads, Ac. (state kinds wanted), 24 packets, 2s. 3d., half Is. 2d. 
poet free.— FRED. BAILEY, Seedsman, 4, Market Street, 
West Houghton, Bolton. 


Specially Good Things for the Garden. 

PETUNIAS, PHLOX, ASTERS, STOCK?, 
and BEDDING VEFBKNAS. 

Per Packet—s. <L 

Asters—Tall Section, viz. : Truffaut's Perfection Pieony- 

flowered and Victoria, very fine, each .. Cd. and 1 O 

Aslx’r!;—Dwarf Section, viz. : Dwarf Ro*e-flo»vered. 

Dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered, and New Dwarf 
Victoria or multiflora, each 6<L nmi 1 O 

The above Asters for quality cannot be excelled by 
nuy house in the United Kingdom. The growing 
quality is most excellent. Win. Baylor Hart land's 
Asfors invariably are awarded all tlu* leadiug Prizes 
iu the Houth of Ireland Horticultural Exhibitions. 

Phlox Drummondi grand!flora, ex., ex. &!. and 1 0 

Every colour obtainable will be found iu this mix¬ 
ture. 

From Dr. W. H. Brown, The Laurels, Hull. Oct. 

27, 1881 —"Your Phlox Drummondi iu mixture are 
splendid." 

Phlox Drummondi pruulitloru splendeua .. Cd. and 1 0 

Ditto ditto cocciuea .. fid. and 1 !»■ 

Ditto ditto alba.. .. 6d. ami 1 O 

Three magnificent colours for special effect in 
bedding. 

Phlox Drummondi, New Dwarf Crimson, ex., ex., cx. .. 1 O 

For small beds. 

No annual grown for summer effect givi* such 
satisfaction as a good strain of Phlox Drummondi. 

The blooms last until November. 

Petunia, Double. W. B. Hart-land’s Tri/.e Double. 

Special Prizes at (fork and Lisin ore Herticidt-ira] 
Exhibitions, 1881, for36blooms. All fringed llnnvra. 

Is (d and 2 6 

Petunia. New Fimbriated or Fringed—Single .'-'i-ction. 

Most beautiful for pot culture.16 

Petunia uana compacta multiflora. Most excellent 

dwarf plants for small beds. Highly recommended 0 C 
Petunia, W. B. Hartland's finest Balding Beet ion. ex., 

ex., ex. 1. 6d. and 1 O 

Stocks, the New Giunt Perfection Ten-week 61. and 1 0 

Stocks. Large-flowering (ierman Ten-week Cd. and 1 0 

Stocks, Dwarf Gorman Ten-week 41. ai d 0 6 

Stock, New Canary-yellow Brompton, exquisite iht- 

fume and fine market, plant .0 6 

Stock, the true Twickenham Purple or Perpetual 

Queen, always in flower.06 

Stock, the New Curhefile Emperor, magnificent crim¬ 
son heads of flowers.0 6 

Verlietina, B« d ling, ex., ex., ex. quality, from named 

flowers. G L and 1 0 

Verbena, Scurlet Defiance, true scarlet bolder C l aud I O 

Verlx-na, pun- blue, distinct. 61. and 1 0 

Verbena, block-blue, with white eye (very flue) 10 

Verbena gramlifloru candidissiina, large pure white 

61. and 1 0 

Verliena, Lemon-seentetl Shrubby (rare in sewl) 4tl and 0 G 
*. ■ The a)re Seed* matt he had /vr return Pont fir Stunt p m 
or Port Ojfire Order. They are the be*t mlue in the Treux; 
for the money. 

HARTLAinVi Old-established Seed Wsrehou e, CORK. 


GENUINE and CHOICE SEEDS, 24 Packets 

VX of Choice Seeds such as, Cockaconih, Calceolaria, Oarn*.- 
tion, Petunia (double ami siugle). Stocks, Ibxlsam Phb->. 
ARter, Convolvulus, and many others, post free Is. 2d. cash 
with order.—W. H. SMITH, East of England Penny Packet 
Seed Establishment, Framingham. Norwich. 

Testimonial.—Mr. Smith. Dear Sir,—The plants arrived quite 
safe in splendid condition, and gave great satisfaction. The 
Calceolarias were very fine and admired by every one that saw 
them. The Asters, Stocks, and Balsam seed*. Ac., were first 
class, one and all.—Youra truly, J. C. HnutEXT, Ambrnadi n 
Vicarage. To Mr. W. H. Smith, Framingham, Norwich. 


rjHOICE Hardy Plants.-Geum atrocoepineum 

yj li.-])l. seedlings, Is.; Daisy, Rob Roy. The Bride, uml 
Pink Perfection, Is.; Wallflowers, double and single, la.- 
Polyanthus, Is.; Pansy, Is.; F.miieror William, Is., all per 
dozen. 12 mixed. Is. 2iL, all free.—W. H. SMITH. Framing¬ 
ham, Norwich.__ 

W H. SMITH, Framingham, Norwich, offers 

• the following well-rooted nnd healthy cuttings and 

K in lit*, post and carriage fr.-e for cash with order, and ca re- 
illy | wicked in strong boxes; testimonials being constantly 
forwanled of their safe arrival and well doing; unrooted cut¬ 
tings of all. half price. P.O.O. made payable to W. H. SMITH. 
Norwich. Stamps taken. 


GERANIUMS. 

12 good mixed .. 

12 Vesuvius, scurlet .. 
12 varieties named .. 

NEW COLEUS. 
Princess Helena, each 
Prince Leopold. „ 
General Garfield, ,, 

12 var. including above 

12 choice mixed 


0 6 
0 6 
0 6 
2 6 
1 10 
1 2 


12 Petunia hybrida 
(seedlings).. 

4 Petunia, double 


12 Verbenas, mixed .. 1 
100 „ „ .. 5 

FUCHSIAS. 

12 varieties, mixed .. 1 
12 varieties, named .. 2 


6 selected, named 

12 Ageratuiii, dwarf 
seedlings 

3 itegouias. erpetual 

bloomers .. 

2 scarlet Salvia I 2 
2 blue ,, j each 

4 Mimulus,tine spotted 
6 Heliotrope .. 

Veronica, 2 for.. 
Cuphea ignea > 1 
,. striggillosaf leach 
100 Lobelia compacta.. 
100 Golden Feather .. 
50 each from seed pau 
2 Sensitive ]>1 suits .. 
12 Altemantheras 
50 Defiance Cabbages.. 
50 Red Cabbage plivnls 
100 Roccu Onion plants 
50 Lettuce plauts 


* d. 
1 2 


1 6 
1 0 


W.H : SMITH, Framin gha m, Norwich . 

OUCUMBKR SEED.—Telegraph, Tender and 

\J TYue. or Manjuis of Lome, twenty seeds for 6 d.—T 
J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Henth. Uxbridge. _ 

nUCUMBEll^.—Stron" healthy plants. Tele- 

yj graph, Teuder and True, Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of 
Connaught, or Marquin of Lome, price 61. each. — T. J. 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

TOMATOES! TOMATOES ! TOMATOES!-- 

A Grown with immense success lost year. I'We Gakukv- 
ino iLLVHTRATF.n, July 16, 1881. Same strain. Strong 
Iilants, 3s. dozen, carefully packed.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hil- 
!in gflon Heath, Uxb ridge._ 

"PANSIES. — Daniels’ superb prize show, 
A blotched, striped. New Dwarf, Henderson's Fire 
Dragon, Multicolor, Ac. Violas, four sorts; fine strut g 
healthy plants; twel ve, Is . 9d.; twenty-four, 3s. Free; safely 
packed.-^. SYLVESTER, Idle, Leeds. * 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


N OF HARDY ANNUALS.- A ^ _ 

_ _---cts. price 1 b. ; poat free 1 b. 2d., weight 2 oz. 

Each of these 12 packets contain a liberal quantity of seed. 

Cta one side is a superior chromo-lithograph of the flowet, and w WUff ukJLJP 

oa the other concise useful notes on culture, time of flower- * -v _ __ __ 

®*’ J * C TT he wholt ‘ » a «>ost wonderful cheap collection of Tj / l T7 T T T AT /'T 

*mL Dwarf German (Ten-week) Stocks, as imported, IllJIJIpl) I . I I I I | \] I -r 
21 varieties. 4s. ; or each variety 2<L per packet. Brampton A1 \J X XU XJ \J U JL X A JL1 vJT 
Stocks and Wallflower, blood-red and canary yellow, war- 

ranuid double, each vunety 3d. per packet. Calceolaria, OF CHOICE 

Heliotrope, Salvia, Ageratum, Pentstemons, Pinks, Carna- 

Picotee, Cuphea, choice Dahlias, Petunias, Verbenas. v-^ 1 ■ . a -r-i i 

***-*"■ ow- Florists Flowers. 

POST Free —Fine Plants for Rotation.— __ 

A Veitch's Autumn Giant Cauliflower, 4s. 100; Large Asia- w , 

tic. Early London, Walcheren, and Oat toll's Cauliflower, 3s. We hav ® much pleasure in offering the following In g 

" rr ur " , “ H ' r ' 1 

Sja-outa, Bath Cos and Cabbage Lettuce, Early Raiuham, carnage free at prices quoted 

Nonpareil. Sugarloaf, aud Late Cabbage, Is. per 100. Only _ per doz — s 

nS*V a 5S5fS^ Testimonials, samples, and CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Large flowered, Incurved, re- 

“■* AL—EDWARD LEIGH, Wrothara Farm, Dunsfold. flexed, Ac., new varieties of 1881 l 


JOHN QUEENS 

RflHTFn PTTTTTMPC ROOTED CUTTINGS & PLANTS 

AUUIjUjU LU1 lllNUO 0F THE rorwwiNo ark now beady. 


We have much pleasure in offering the following in good 
rong well-rooted cuttings with names from our superb col- 


Carriage paid for Cash with Order. 

All plants sent by post are carefully packed In tin cases with 
damp Moss, which is the only sure and safe method 

Catalogue Jree for a penny stamp. 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS (for pot culture).—Splendid 
double and Bingle varieties, raised by Lemoine, Deuuy, 
Pearson, etc. 

^ s. d. . g d. 

12 fine new var. for ..10 0 6 Exhibition var. for.. 3 0 


Testimonials, sample, and CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Large flowered, incurved, r 
let id.-EDWARD LEIGH, Wrotham Farm, Dunsfold, flexed, Ac., new varieties of 1881 

G okl a im ing. ___ »• Very fineexhilution varieties.. 

G Walcheren and Large Asiatic, 3s'. 'per 1 K«! y 25« I SI 1 l i S)0’ DAHLIAS 1881 .' • * ® 1Exhibition 

Veitch’s Autumn Giant Cauliflower, 4s. 100; Bed Pickling UA LIA3, H ^ ow . a | ld J«|cy- New varieties of 181 


Charles Darwin (new) 
each . 


4 0 Freak of Nature, each 0 9 
2 6 Dr. Denny, each 0 6 


5 0 3 ,, „ .. 

3 0 12 good decorative var. 

for . 

2 0 6 good decorative var. 

0 9 for . 

0 6 3 good decorative var. 

50 for . 


Cabbage, Bath Cos. and Lee's immense Hardy Green Cabbage 


Splendid exhibition varieties.. 


Lettuce ’ plants, dd. 100, 4a. 1000, 70s. 20,(XM, £15 100,000; FUCHSIAS. New varieties of 1881, including some 

Early Cabbage plants. Sugar loaf, Enfield,Rainham, Schillings' magnificent double flowers. 

Queen, Nonpareil, Savoy, Late Drumhead Cabbage, Bnisaell s •• Superb exhibition varieties. 

Sprouts, Green Curled Kale, 6(1. 100, 3s. 1,000, 55s. 22,000; •• Good popular sorts . 

CatteUs Eclipse Broccoli, 8<L 100, 6s. 1,000, £5 20,000 ; on rail. GERANIUMS (ZONAL). New varieties tof 1880-81 
Cash with order or Banker s reference; list on application.— very tine .... .. 

EDWARD LEIGH, Wrotham Farm, Dunsfold, Godaiming. 8uj>erb exhibition sorts. 

—N .B.—AH above plants warranted Autumn sown and strong, „ Very choice, including some of the best 

irtunthe open ground (not raised in frames); no charge for ,, Good popular varieties. 

V**** 9 _ " Ivy-leaved, double-flowered, flue trusses of 

VTEW DOUBLE NASTURTIUM.-Now ready Bl^S^^SS^Sl^ 0 ' nn ' " 

iX » s[J^Qjidpl,nt for cool greoUloUM. It bloom, thro.igli p,iT .,v i-u [...opwi v •' 

out the year. The blooms are as double as a Rose. No collec- * vtL'ClA.EH i“ K KE«NIAL). Very choice varieties, fine 


3 6 FUCHSIAS.—A very choice collection of the most distinct 


varieties aud species, well rooted, healthy, and vigorous. 

12 Exhibitiou var. for 4 61 6 Decorativo var for 1 6 
6 2 6 | 3 „ 1 0 


”■ , 0 . Trumpeter (new), each 1 0 
• ■ l i n Procuiubon* ..06 

•• h 0 12 Decorative var. for 2 6 


splemleus, each.. .. 0 6 

Microphylla (baby Fuch- 

aiu).0 6 


ior cooi greennouses. n niooniBinrongh- pijTriYii'fi * T . v . . , . - 

K>ms are as double as a Rose. No collec- (PERENNIAL). Very choice varieties, fine 3 

plete without it. Two plants 9d. or 2s. 6d. PENTSTEMONS. A very choice assortment 3 

J-A From Mr A - » THOMAS. Listowel 

» PANSIfcS.—Twelve splendid ' M»» 5. 1881 . 

the new Blue Bedder, which is the best “The Rooted Cuttiugs you sent me are the best value 
. w 10 ^ a , Te G«*?niunui have ever seen ; some of the Fuchsias are now splendid.” 


2 6 COLEUS.—Acknowledged by all to contain the brightest and 
best coloured varieties in cultivation. 

4 0 s. d. | g d 

1 6 25 beautiful var. for .. 5 0 The Queen (new), each 6 6 


tion of plants is complete without it. Two plants 9d. or 2s. 6d. 
doz.—J. JAMES, Florist, South Knighton, Leicester. 

VIOLAS AND PANSIES.— Twel ve^spleudid 

v kinds, including the new Blue Bedder, which is the best 
sent out. For other novelties and how to have Geraniums 
in Doom through the winter months, see catalogue, free for 
1 penny stamp.—J. JAMES, Florist, South Knighton, Lei¬ 
cester. 

fJHOICE Chrysanthemums.—Grand Prizeoffered 

V-f for 18 distinct varieties Pompoms, three flowers each, to 
be competed for at Royal Aquarium next November, in con- 
section with Borough of Hackney Society, to consist of Elec¬ 
tro-plated Tea and Coffee Service, value Five Guineas. Cut¬ 
tings of Pompones and all the finest Japanese and incurved, 
Is. 2d. per dozen, 7s. 6d. per hundred; my selection, correctly 
i-Aiaed. —N. DAVIS, 66, Warner Road, Camberwel l. 

PERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, and Somer- 

I- set, by an experienced collector of 25 years; correctly 
earned and packed; with Instruction Book for making 


NIUM FONTANUM, SEPTENTRIONALE, and POLY- 
STICHtTM LONCHITIS (Holly), Is. each. 1000 varieties 
BRITISH and EXOTIC. Catalogue, 2d. Established 25 
jftMa.—K. GILL, Lodging-house Keeper, Lynton , N. Devon. 

S EED POTATOES.—The newt-Ht and host 

varieties in cultivation, suitable for any purpose to grow 
for exhibition or for gardt-n or field culture Send for De 
•oiptive Price List.—JOHN WATKINS, Fruit and Potato 
Grower.Pomona" Farm, WithingtonSt ation, nr. Hereford. 

pDEL\VEiSST"(l$ridal Everlasting Flower).— 

■U Rarest of Alpines and is collected by mountaineers w ith 
the utmoet peril of life only ; this singular flower is found to 
be quite easy of cultivation, being a hardy perennial; curious 
•tar-shaped flowers when dry, pretty for church-wreaths or 
tome decoration. Seed, per packet, 12 stamps, with specimen 
bloo m a nd cultural instructions; postage free—Address. 
t AMUKL DAXON, Croft, Wa r ringt on, Lancashire. 

T AING*S Gold Medal Begoniaa, choice varieties 

U named, 12a, 18s., 24s , 30s, 36s. and 42s per dozen 

Choice seedlings for oonservatory, Go., 9s., and 12s. j>er dozen 
Beed superior to all others, per packet, la. and 2s. ikl. 

JOHN LATNG k CO., The Nurseries, Forest H ill, 8.E. 

T AING’S Vegetable Seeds are noted for genuine 

Li quality and reasonable prizes. Catalogue free. 


uounie, mixed . 1 6 25 beautiful var. for .. 5 0 The Queen (new), each 6 6 

AL). Very choice varieties, fine 3 6 .» •• ..2 6 W. H. Sheriff (new) „ 0 6 

ery choice assortment .. ..30° »• •• .. 1 3 1 Mrs. G. Simpson „ 10 

.. H. THOMAS Listowel CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—My collection of these comprise 

“May 5 1881 both large flowering, Pompone, Japanese, early flowering, etc. 

1 >J «■»«« J “j | 1« flowering <or 3 'o 

Cheque, nr P.O.O. to Anemone japonic alb., each Brtdlng Oer..,iun^ mixed. 

^ xnr* 4 for l8 '' 12 for Show pehir K ouh,mfl ’ 6 yar - 

[i |S KK.I1 S.. Begonias, perpetual bloomers, Paris Daisies, white, 4 for Is. 

“*** 3 vur. for Is. 6d. yellow, 3 for Is. 

„ Tuberous rooted,6iL Scented-leaf Geraniums, 3 for 

ISE NURSERIES. R .... p doz ', Petunias, choice double, 3 for 

* Bedding Geraniums, Scarlet Is. 6d., 6 for3s 6d 

_ _ Vesuvius, 2s. aud „ Crimson Kiug. 3 for 

D TTTT^ITT 2s fill- per dox Is. 

■W W IVAl .1 White Vesuvius, 2s. Tradescantias. 3 var. for Is. 

___ aud 2s.6d.per doz. Pansies, very choice, pr. do/.Is. 

H Double Vesuvius, Scarlet Musk, 2 for la. 

^ I I ■ 2s. and 2s. 6d. per Foliage Geraniums, 6 for 2s. 

lj r-i M I I PI r,.? 0 *-. . « 1*7 leaf Geraniums, 3 for la 

I I I I CX • ii 8ilver leaf, 2s. and Salvia, Pine-apple scented, 

2s. 6d. per doz. each, 6d. 

, per packet. Is. 6d. - 

L . , . m Testimonial from Dr. Fytfe, Southport. 

1 ne seed of this popular plant ‘ The plants received in first-rate order. 1 am very pleased 
w hich I offer has been saved by one w * th the,J *: y° u P^k them the best of anyone. '—Yours truly, 
of the oldest and most renowned * IoHN Fyffk. 

Dthlia growers in the United King ... 

dona. It is the result of careful and JOHN GREEN, 

jmUcioiu. hybridisation of his prize The Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich, 
plants, from which new varieties --—---- 


DANIELS BROS., 

TOWN CLOSE NURSERIES, 

NORWICH. 

Single Dahlia. 

Choice mixed, per packet, Is. 6d. 

The seed of this popular plant 


doz. 

Bedding Geraniums, Scarlet 
Vesuvius, 2a. and 
2s. 6d. per doz. 


JOHN GREEN, 


may be expected. 

Illustrated Seed Catalogue post 
free on application. 


xAvvr o vxuiu iixeuai jiegomua, cnoice varieties r, « 

12a 'i 18a * 24ri ' 308 • an d 42s. per dozen. B. S. WILLIAMS, 

superio^fci all oUmra^VpaclTet^ls. and 2a. ML* dozeu ' & eect Merchant and Nurseryman, Victoria and Paradise 
HN LATNG k CO., The Nurseries, Forest H ill, 8.E. Nurseries, Upper Holloway, London, N. 


IK AP PLANTS. 


—• qua/uy ana remaoname prizes, catalogue free. f » rl FJ A 1 PLANTS r , nrT .; n( . Q p 0 Jgl 

lamOA.CO^n.n. For... HUh 8.E. (j „ v*,„ 

T AING S Flower Seeds. Our choice and pure cr . b ® na8 > purple, scarlet and pink, 6s. 6d. 

J-l etrains are unrivalled. All first quality. Fuohsias in 12 lovely varieties, Is. 6d.; 100, 8s. 6d. 

J. LA1NG k CO . Seedsmen. Forest Hill, 8.E. Fa* 181 ^ lu 12 splendid show kinds. 2s 6<1. ; 100, 18s. 


J. LA1NG k CO , Seeilgmen, Forest Hill, B E. _ 

P ANSIES for Exhibition, show and fancy, 

newest, and best only: no Violas or inferior sorts mrnwn 


r uonsius in 12 lovely varieties, Is. 6d.; 100, 8s. 6d. 

12 Pansies in 12 splendid show kinds, 2s. 6<1. ; 100 18s 
12 Ageratum Inijierial dwarf, Is. 3d. ; 100, 6s. 8d. 

12 Heliotropes, hght or dark kimla. Is. 3d.; 100, 6s. 6d 


A- SEED LIST 

ILLUSTRATED 

and os full as can be desired of useful and reliable informa¬ 
tion on Garden and Flower Heeds, yet without any unneces¬ 
sary costliness, post free on application. Such a catalogue as 
this is claimed to l»e must of necessity conduce to ECO¬ 
NOMY, both as regards purchaser and vendor, 
lu addition to the well known and trusty favourites in 

he BEST NOVELTIES 

are included, but unproved and excessively expensive kind* 
are omitted. 

Every endeavour is made to supply seeds of 
The FINEST QUAUTY and of the BEST VARIETIES at a 
MODENA TE PRICE, 


SSSSsEfiasSK.**- la wagassia a--- 


F, Belp er._ 12 Iresine Liudeni and others, Is. 3d.; 100, 6s 6d 

[RKATIONS, PICOTEES, and CLOVES for ? era * ls ; ; J 00 ,- ?«• 

BORDERS-A grand ooUection, strong layers, quite TenuB Cash - Th ®? a " ta clean, healthy, and well-rooted, 
lj. 12 distinct sorts named, 3s. 6<L ; 6 for 2 b., free.—S bxecutors of the late 

: PPERSON, Prospect House, Belper. M Rl AMnCADn 

[RYSANTHKMUMST^The - most select * 

varieties onlv of large-flowered, Pompone, early flowered, Til© Dorset Nurseries, Blandford. 


hardy. 12 distinct sorts named, 3s. 6d. ; 6 for 2 b„ free.—S. 
SHEPPKRSON, Prospect House, Belper. 

nHRYSANTH BM UMS. — The most select 

G varieties only of large-flowered, Pompone, early flowered, 
and Japanese well-rooted plants, 12 for 2s. ; 25 for 3s. 6d., free 
with Catalogue.—8. HHE P PERSON, Be lper.__ 

QERANIUMS.—Select new varieties only from 

vl the most noted raisers. 6 for 2s. 6dL ; 12 for 4s. 6d., cor¬ 
rectly named, free with Catalogue; no old or inferior sorts.— 
B SHEPPERSON, Prospect House, Belper. 

_ To the Trade. 

"FLOWERING PLANTS at wholesale prices of 

J. crimson, pink, and white Daisies, full of buds, 20b. per 
r* : hnt y^ oyr ' P 11 *!* 10 . "kite, autumn struck, 

aa. per IOjO ; Seedhuga from choice sorts, 30s. per 1000 — 
Apply, T. L. MAYOH 

PLEGANT White llardy Edging Plant.-San- 

AJ tolina incana, autumn struck, 50s. per 1000; Sedums, 3 

fptAPk hV AOINTttS, Schizostylis coccinea, 

G and AnemoneJaponica, all at 8s. per 100 ; Exhibition 
raises and finest Herbaoeous Phloxes, very strong, 20b. per 
k#—Apply, T. L. MAYOS, Highfield Nurseries, Hereford/ 

NOTICE.—In ordering plants, seeds, or other goods 
i*so these pages, or in making enquiries, please mention 
that the advertisement was in n Gardening; 11 by so 
dxsg yon will probably help yourself and ns too. Our 
deers is only to publish the advertisements of trust¬ 
worthy houses. 


are spared in the procuring and proving of the Seeds. 

THE GUINEA COLLECTION 

(Carriage free), for the Amateur's Garden has been much ap¬ 
proved, and contains a most valuable and useful assortment 
of Vegetable Seeds. 

All enquiries are gladly and promptly attended to. 

RICHARD~SMTTH & CO: 

Seed Merchants & Nurserymen, Worcester. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. Seed Merchan ts & Nurserymen, Worcester. 
in penny packets. Hardy Exotic Ferns. 

“?3Sr D a n aUq* HAVING received several very lar,e consign- 
tiful varieties, including flne«t ,nen * a North American FERNS in splendid condition 
Double German Aster and Ten- — ^Btrong crowns, well rooted, fine for outdoor Ferneries—we 
week Stock, Scarlet Linum, Phlox off0r ma “£ ''antics at ^Leach and upwards Lists on appli- 
Drummondi, Double Zinnia, Mis- —BI ^KENHEAD, The Fern Nursery of 

nonette, Pansy, Sweet Pea^, Ne- Bntain, Sale, Manchester. 



FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

100 packets in 100 choice .. Special List (February, 1882), now ready. 

:: 8 ° T he LARGEST STOCK in the greatestnum- 

varieties, post free ..42 -L her of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and greeu 
25 packets hi 25 choice .. house cultivation, alsa for outdoor ferneries aud other 

varieties, post free ..22 purposes. Intending purchasers should send for above list 
Each packet contains sufficient before buying elsewhere. Post free, 
seed for making two or three nice - 

patches; on the varieties are easy W. &L J BIRKENHEAD 

of cultivation, aud will be found U * 

excellent for disU-ibutionamong«t PERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER 
cottagers or children. ___ 


Digitized 


Google 


Beautifully Illustrated, Catalogue Free to Customers. 

DANIEL8 BROS., 

The Queen’s Seedsmen, Norwich. 


DOR BEST EXHIBITION VEGETABLES. 

L for BEST EXHIBITION FLOWERS. 

FOR BEST EXHIBITION POTATOES. 

See our new priced Catalogues, Post Free. 

J. and O. Me H ATT IE'S, Seedsmen, Cheater. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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•TENNIS.—The finest close growing evergreen 
i- GRASS SEEDS for LAWNS, Is. per Bo. GKAS8 
SEEDS for all purposes anil all soils ; advice freely given. A 
nobleman’s gardener writes: “ Knowing how difficult it is to 
obtain pure stocks of Grass seeds, even when price is a secon¬ 
dary consideration, I write to say the supply 1 obtained from 
you for our new terrace lawns has given great satisfaction. 
Although it was not sown till the middle of July, wo now 
(October 18 of same year) have a nice close turf, composed of 
the finest dwarf permanent Grasses—quite free from weeds 
or objectionable kinds." Another customer writes: “ Please 
send me three bushels of the very best Lawn Grass 8eeds, 
suitable for an exceedingly hot upland soil, without any mix¬ 
ture of Clover. The seed 1 have had of you has been the only 
kind which has been able to resist the influence of the sun 
and drought upon my thin, gravelly soil." —RICHARD 
SMITH and CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Wor¬ 
cester. Established 1804. _ 

■yUCCA or “ Adam’s Needle ” is a plant which 

-I- is neither so generally known nor planted as much as it 
deserves to be, for when in flower it is a most beautiful ob¬ 
ject, its Aloe-like leaves and appearance being at once re¬ 
markable and suggestive of tropical vegetation. The under¬ 
mentioned kinds are perfectly hardy and suitable for planting 
in gardens of all sizes: Yucca gloriosa pendula, Is. 6d. to 
3s. tkl. each ; Yucca filamentosa, Is. 6d. to 3s. 6d. each ; Yucca 
recurva, Is. Cd. to 3s. tkl. each.-RICHARD SMITH k 00., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


*DEAUTIFUL FLOWERS and BEAUTIFUL 

-D GARDENS at a minimum of cost by sowing choice 
seeds. Descriptive list on application. Quality is evidenced 
by numerous unsolicited testimonials, of which the following 
is an example : “ The Asters and Stocks I had from you last 
year were very beautiftd, and spoken of by everybody who 
saw them as being the best they had ever seen.”—RICHARD 
SMITH and CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Wor¬ 
cester. _ _ 

rj.R A PE - VINES AND ORCHARD-HOUSE 

VJ TREES IN POTS.—Grape Vines, extra strong, short- 
jointed, and well ripened. Planting canes, 3s. 6d. to os. each; 
extra strong fruiting canes, 7s. 6d. to 10s. 6cL Orchard house 
trees, fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Plums, Cherries, Pears, Apples, and Figs. List on 
application,—RICHARD SMITH & CO., Nurserymen and 
Seed Merchants, Worcester._ 


■PLOWEEING SHRUBS in great variety, 

-L such as Hydrangeas, Lilacs, Deutzias, Spine os, Cytisus, 
P»room, PyniB, Berber is, Double Cherry, Scarlet Hawthorn, 
Guelder Rose, Lc., 8s. per doz., 50s. per 100. Descriptive List 
on application.—RICHARD SMITH & CO., Nurserymen and 
Seed Merchants. Worcester. _ 

A PERFECT HOLLY HEDGE may eventually 

Xi be formed by planting two Hollies and six Quick in every 
yard Strong Holly, 12 in. to 15 in. high, 21s. per 100. Strong 
Hawthorn Quick, 30s. to 50s. per 1000.—RICHARD 
SMITH k CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worceste r. 

A SPARAGUS, the strongest roots that money 

-XA. can procure, 2s. 6d. per 100. I’liis delicious vegetable does 
not require hulf the expense usually incurred For directions 
for planting, see SEED LIST, free on application.— 
RICHARD SMITH & CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 

Worcester._ 


QEEDS. — Vegetable, Flower, and Farm. — 
O RICHARD SMITH k CO. spare neither expense nor 
trouble in obtaining the Finest Quality, and they invite a 
comparison of their prices with those of any other Arm.— 
RICHARD SMITH ft CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, 
Worcester.__ 

i nn HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

JLUVj f 0 r 25a.—Richard Smith ft Co.'s selection of the 
above contains a most interesting nnd valuable assortment of 
beautiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as 
to produce flowers and render the garden attractive nil 
through the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
SMITH & CO. , Nur serymen and See d M erchants, Worcester. 

PLANTS and TREES which withstand Smoke, 

-L and are suitab le for t owns, _ 

PLANTS and TREES for all situations and 

-L gardens of all sizes. Descriptive lists and advice on 
application.—RICHARD SMITH & CO., Nurserymen and 
■Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


C REEPERS for V ails, Trellises, See., m great 

variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
object may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
and advice on application.—RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


(STRONG QUICK for hedging.—Prices on ap- 
O plication to RICHARD SMITH & CO., ~ 


plication to RICHARD SMITH k CO., Nurserymen and 
Seed Merchants, Wo r cester. _ 

iEMATTS.—The finest varieties for climbing 


c L ii: 


and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen. Descriptive 
List on application.—RICHARD SMITH & CO., Nurserymen 
and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


S TRAWBERRIES, strong roots for fruiting 
this year, 4s. per 100. Descriptive List on application.— 
RICHARD SMITH k CO.. Nurserymen, Worcester. 


_ -K.XJ PiHiJL-n. wvj., .nurserymen, r> mcctuer. 

pHE most superb ROSES that money can 

JL buy, very strong and healthy dwarfs, 12s. per doz., 84 h. 
per 100. List on application.—RICHARD SMITH k CO , 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. _ 


A PPLK 1KEE& with MISTLETOE growing 

xA on them.—Price from 7s. 6d. to 21s. each.—RICHARD 

SMITH & CO. , Nurserymen, Worce ster._ 

QEAKALE from the stock so highly appre- 
KJ ciated in Oovent Garden Market; extra strong roots for 
forcing, 2s. 6d. per doz., 16s. per 100; planting roots, 2s. per 
doz., 12s. 6d. per 100.-RIOHARD SMITH k CO., Nursery¬ 
men ami Seed Merch ants, Wo rcester. 


pHRYSANTHEMUMS, best named varieties, 

U twelve for 2s. ; twelve named zonal Geraniums, 3s. ; 
twelve scarlet Vesuvius, U. 6d. All strong plants, post free 
for cash. New double and single Geraniums. See advertise¬ 
ment in Gardening, March 18. Catalogue penny stamp. 
—W. MAYO, Florist, Perry' Barr, Birmingham. 

mil.AT SPLENDID MARGUERITE ETOILE 

1 D OR, small yellow, large white, and Paris Daisy, the 
four plants 2s., free.—W. STEVENSON, Smeeton, Kibworth, 
Leicestershire. 


C MALL PLANTS FOR EAR LYBLOOM1NG. 

O —Geraniums, choicest sorts, mixed colours, 2ft. 6d. doz.; best 
bedding varieties, Madaiue Thibaut, Wonderful, Vesuvius. 
Is. 6d; Calceolaria Golden Gem, is. 6<1; Fuchsias, mixed 
colours, Is. 6d.; Coleus, 1881, Mrs. Baxter, Guinea, Suterie, 
President (hardy), Ac., 2s. 6d.; other varieties, la 6d.; new 
white Chrysanthemum, Triumph, 5s. doz. All the above 
in strong plants. Post free.—MEADS & BOYLES, Florists, 
Devonshire Grove, Old ” ” " 

Digitized b - 


:l Kent Road, London, ff.E. 

Lo gle 


IMPORTANT TO 

POTATO GROWERS 

KINGS 

Select Stocks of Popular 

POTATOES 


.AT 


SPECIAL REDUCED RATES 

3J 1 O T?. 

THIS WEEK ONLY. 


Schoolmaster 
Magnum Bonum - 
Scotch Champion 
River’s Ashleaf - 
Myall’s Ashleaf - 
Woodstock Kidney - 
Rector of Woodstock 
Victoria - 
International 


per bushel 
b. d. 


5 
3 

3 

4 
4 

6 
Q 


3 6 
5 0 


JOHN K. KING, 

ROYAL SEEDSMAN, 

COGGESHALL, ESSEX. 

BICH ARD SMITH ft CO. 

QEVENTY-FOUR ACRES of FRUIT TREES. 

—Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots and other Fruit Trees, as Standards, Dwarfs, Pyra¬ 
mids, Bushes, Cordon and Trained Trees in mat variety, all 
full of vigour and warranted true to name. Descriptive Price 
List, containing a sketch of the various forms of trees, with 
directions for cultivation, soil, drainage, manure, pruning, 
lifting, cropping, treatment under glass; also their synonyms, 
quality, size, form, skin, colour, flesh, flavour, use, growth, 
duration, season, price, ftc., for a penny stamp. 

TWELVE ’ACRES of ROSES. — Standard, 

JL Dwarf, and Climbing, all the popular sorts; also 80,000 
choice Tea-sccnted and Noisette Roses in pots; extra strong 
Roses in pots for immediate forcing. See Descriptive Price 
”' ' " for a ‘ 


a penny stamp. 


List free f 


T 1ST of all the EVERGREEN FIR TRIBE, 

JJ suitable for Britain, giving size, price, popular anil bota¬ 
nical names, derivations, description, form, colour, foliage, 
growth, timber, use in arts, native country, and size there, 
situation, soil, and other information, with copious index of 
their synonyms. Free by post for six stamps. 

TIST OF STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 

•U PLANTS, comprising the best selections of Camellias 
Azaleas, Ericas, Epacris, Ferns, &c., free for a penny stamp. 


TIST of EVERGREEN and DECIDUOUS 

Jj SHRUBS, Rhododendrons, Standard Ornamental Trees, 
Climbing and Twining Plants, with their generic, specific, 
and English uamc-s, native country, height, time of flowering, 
colour, &c., and general remarks, free for a penny stamp. 


ALL kinds of Garden Seeds of first qualily. 

■ax. Bulbs, Mushroom 8pawn, Tobacco Paper, Archangel 
Mats, and other Garden Requisites. Bee Lists, which may be 
had on application. 

Ofifl Hfifi Herbaceous and Alpine Plants for 
tlUU^UUV/ Borders, Rockwork, kc. —8ee descriptive 
ist, giving colour, height, time of flowering, &c., free by post 
for one penny stamp. R. 8. k Co.’s selection of 100 good 
showy varieties for 25s.—RICHARD SMITH & Co., Nursery 
menfcand Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


QEAKALE, extra strong for forcing. 2s. 6d. per 

10 dozen; 16s. per 100. 

BICHABD SMITH ft 00., 

Worcester. 


HHRYSANTHEMUMS.-J. Wallace, F.R.H.S., 

\J late of Pellatt Road, East Dulwich, is again supplying 


per 100: cuttings, Is. 6d. per doz., 8s. per foo. Selected list 
free. Wallace’s grand strain of Gloxinias, 4s. per doz., 28s. 
per 100. All poet free; cash with order.—The Rose Nursery, 
Abbots Langley, Herts. 


WILLIAMS. 


Prize Strains of 


FLORIST FLOWER SEEDS 


SQfr 

For Novelties see Illustrated Catalogue, post free. 

B. 8. WILLIAMS, 

VI0T0EIA AND PARADISE WURBEMBB, 
Upper Holloway, N. 

FERNS AND ALPINES' 

\KI HY BUY RUBBISH when you can get the 

r » best at the same prices ? We offer: 100 Saxifrages in 10 
kinds, 8s.; 100 select Alpine and Herbaceous plants, in 20 
kinds, 12s.: 100 do. in 50 kinds, £1; 100 do. in 100 kinds, 
£1 10s. to £210s. ; 100 select British and hardy exotic Fcnia 
in 30 kinds, £2 and upwards ; 100 do. in 50 kinds, £2 10s. and 
upwards: 100 do. in 100 kinds, £3 3s. and upwards; 6 choice 
and rare British Ferns, fit to exhibit this year, £1 la Package 
free (if out of pots] for cash with order. 

Our collection of BRITISH FERNS Is by far the finest in 
the trade. It includes every known species and the choicest 
varieties. Our aim is toproduce the nest possible plants at 
lowest possible prices. We grew the best kinds only, onr 
space being too valuable to harbour worthless things. 

P. W. & H. STANS FIELD 

(Formerly at Todmorden), 

SALE, NR. MANCHESTER, ft PONTEFRACT, YORKS 

PLANTS! PLANTS!! PLANTS I It 

12 splendid single Fuchsias.2 6 

12 do. double do. .2 6 

12 do. single Geraniums.2 6 

12 do. double do. .2 6 

12 do. Abutilons.3 0 

12 do. Pelargoniums .4 0 

12 do. Heliotrope.2 6 

12 do. Tuberous Begonia.4 0 

12 do. Coleus .2 6 

12 Ageratum, new dwarf blue.16 

12 Marguerite, white .16 

12 Verbenas.16 

12 Oupbea, very pretty plant for greenhouse or borders 2 6 

12 Lobelias.16 

12 Mesembryanthemum variegatum.16 

"The above plants can be sent post freo to any part of the 
world. Catalogue, Id. stamp. 

J. JAMES, FloHdt, 

_ SOUTH KNIGHTON. LEICESTER. _ 

100 tons Seed Potatoes 

GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


Magnum Bonum, Champions, Schoolmaster, Early Rose, 
Myatt’s Ashleaf, Snowflake, Victorias, Fortyfolds, Redskin 
Flourballs, kc., kc. 

Free on rails in (piontUies not less than one ton. 

Must be sold. Great bargains. Write for Prioes; they vtfH 
cost you nothing and may save you a great deal 


O. FIDLER, Potato Grower, 

READING-, BERKS. 


SEEDS, 

VEGETABLE, FLOWER, AND FARM. 
piCHARD SMITH & CO. spare neither ex- 

-Lw pense nor trouble in obtaining the finest quality, and 
they invite a comparison of their prices with those of any 
other firm. 

Lists free on application. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., Seed Merchants 
and Nurserymen, WORCESTER. 


CORNELL UNiVERSITV 
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THE COTTAGE PORCH. 

"How bright and cheerful those flowers are 
ibcut your door ! What is the name of the plant 
tint produces them?” “Cydonia japonic*,” I 
replied. I observed that my friend was not ranch 
benefited by the information, and my conviction 
ns confirmed when, later in the evening, “a 
spray of that pretty red flower ” was asked for. 
This about, which has still to become endeared 
to os by an English name, is nevertheless worth 
careful inspection. All plants are especially beau¬ 
tiful and interesting in early spring ; the deli¬ 
cacy of the opening foliage is so remarkably at¬ 
tractive. In the Cydonia (Pyrus) this is a spe¬ 
cially aranoonced feature. The conoealment of 
iadnianal form in the yet unbursted bad is of 
the most captivating suggestiveness, and its first 
fipuwfton reveals a combination of attractions 
more mfly discerned than described. The flower 
itself has all the pleasing characters of the Rose 
family, to which the Cydonia belongs—petals of 
rrsy warmth surrounding stamens, laden with 
golden dust—pollen grains, we must say, to be 
accurate, and for form in bud and expanded 
blown it has the charm of simplicity. 

Leaving the sober shade of the Cotoneaster 
and the cheerful warmth of the Cydonia, still 
mother member of the family of the Rose lends 
the grace of its comely simplicity to the cottage 
porch, vis., the Plum; considered now for its 
iorti worth, for freshness and purity of its 
whiteness, the Plum is not to be despised, but 
should be encouraged, regarded as a source from 
vhence we may expeot not only the loveliness 
of spring, but the harvest of autumn. 

In proximity to these I detect the aroma of 
the modeet Violet, and find it carpeting 
the border and filling the atmosphere with the 
rowerful if silent, assertion of its presenoe. 
And there is the old-fashioned, but ever welcome 
kibes aangutneum, the flowering Currant of the 
cottage flower garden. It is a deservedly uni¬ 
ons! favourite. Its early bloom, conspicuously 
banging in pendulous racemes, its peculiar 
fragrance, its perennial freshness, and its 
curjcna little hairy fruit insure for it a perpetual 
regard, and no cottage garden should be with¬ 
out it It is one of the charms of the country 
■csegay, which may lack, perhaps, the showy 
hlicasy of the professional bouquet, but it is 
ikndant and substantial, a very blaze of colour, 
violent with Lavender and Sweet Brier, and 
garnished with Box or Bracken, according to 
the supply of the material and condition of the 
teieon. I note the Wistaria, the Honeysuckle, 
ni other occupants surrounding the cottage 
perch, and these shall receive their recognition 
u the spring advances—when they have in 
their tarn unpacked their trousseau, and have 
uismed the vestments which Nature is now 
hay weaving for them. E. J. B. 


SP1R.EA JAPONICA IN AND OUT-OF- 
DOORS. 


0? this plant we grow enough under glass to 
P»wi constant supply of flowers from the be¬ 
aring of January until the end of May, when 
4 comes into bloom in the open air, and con¬ 
tuse* to supply us with flowers for another six 
tteks or two months. We have, therefore, Spi- 
fe* flowers for more than half the year, but we 
fe them none too many, their usefulness and 
kaaty being highly valued. When in flower in 
pfe they are most ornamental, and the blooms 
•ben cot are excellent in floral decorations. 


?fce needs of this plant are few and simple. It 
be readily propagated by division. A fair 
tted plant will divide into a great many if one 
■ latent with small pieces. The best time to 
4 this is in spring, just after the blooming 
Pvttd is over. When forced early the plants are 
IJcaUy placed in a good deal of heat, and 
tttt dene with they should not be placed sud- 
rat in the cold, but placed in a frame and 
, Faceted with glass. Here early forced plants 
tty rem a in untd April or May, and then they 
ttBld be divided it increased stock is desired. 
It* plants should be taken out of the pots, the 
cat through with some sharp instrument, 
fe fen potted singly. . ^ , 
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Large specimens may be required for some a good and numerous selection for each month in 
purposes, but, as a rule, plants in 6-in. pots will which flowers may reasonably be expected. Such 
oe found more useful, and the divided roots may plants need not be costly ; many oan be raised 
be potted into this size at once. Loam, sand, and from seeds if named subieots or varieties be not 
cow manure form the best mixture in which to considered essential, and if not so fine as those, 


grow them, and perfect drainage is neces¬ 
sary. In potting, the soil can hardly be rammed 
too firmly, aud the best place in which to 
start them into growth after potting is a close, 
unbeated frame. If placed here, and watered, 
young leaves will soon appear, and by 
this time air must be more freely ad¬ 
mitted until they are hardy enough to re¬ 
main wholly exposed. To this treatment they 
may be subjected during the whole of the 
summer, autumn, and up to the time when they 
are placed in heat for flowering. When growing 
freely in summer they need not be kept in the 
frame ; on the contrary, they will do equally 
well out-of-doors, or in the open air altogether. A 
sunny position ia best for them, and abundance of 
water is all they require thoughout the growing 
season. 

Some plant their Spirreas out in summer and 
lift and pot them in the autumn, but this plan I 
do not like, as I have always found those plants 
retained in pots to force better than those lifted 
and potted. If the pot ones cannot have enough of 
attention in the way of watering during hot 
weather, they may be plunged in ashes, earth, 
or sawdust, which will lessen the necessity for 
watering. Well-developed and thoroughly ma¬ 
tured crowns are the ones which force most 
freely early in the season or at midwinter, and 
care should be taken that those intended for this 
purpose have such attention as will ensure these 
conditions. When large specimen plants are 
wanted small plants may be transferred to 
larger pots annually without disturbing or 
breaking up the roots. When any plants have 
become large enough they need not be re-potted 
every year, but should remain in the same pots 
for a long time. During the growing season 
these plants should be liberally supplied with 
liquid manure. 

In forcing from Christmas to Easter they 
want a temperature of about 70°, and plenty of 
light, to bring them out freely, but alter that 
time they will come readily into flower in any 

§ lass structure, heated or otherwise. Out-of- 
oora we have some plants growing on a south 
border, and others Dehind a north wall, and 
these flower over two distinct periods. As a 
herbaceous border plant this Spiraea is most 
oharming, and it should be grown in large num¬ 
bers. Small beds of dwarf, bright-Mooming 
Rhododendrons, edged with this Meadow Sweet, 
have a striking effect, and as a wild garden 
subject or a plant to be used by the sides of 
drives it will always give satisfaction. C. 

HARDY FLOWERS FOR ROOMS. 
Those who have mnch to do with the decora¬ 
tion of rooms, dinner tables, wreath making, or 
church festivals should hail with delight any 
torn of fashion likely to induce its worshippers 
to take the occupants of the mixed borders and 
reserve garden into their favour for any or most 
of the above-mentioned purposes; because, 
where such borders are full of useful telling sub¬ 
jects for cutting, and which it is possible to 
have during the spring, summer, and autumn, 
the temptation—nay, tne necessity—to carry de¬ 
struction in that way into glass structures would 
not be present. What is most the subject of 
wonder to most minds is that cultivators should 
have for so long a time persisted in what may 
be called a one-sided system of flower culture, 
giving the majority of tender things overween¬ 
ing attention, nothing seeming to excite their 
sympathy so much as to find that a new plant 
had a delicate constitution, was not easy of 
cultivation, or had some other unhappy failing. 
For this reason so many good plants are gone 
out of general cultivation. Happily, a revival is 
taking place amongst us, and what were but a 
short time ago reckoned as outsiders will again 
come to the front. 

Where colonies of hardy plants exist already, 
or beds or borders in gardens and pleasure 
grounds, the aim should be the attainment of 


they will still have mnch decorative worth. This 
holds good of Phloxes, Gladioli, Aqnilegtas, 
Pentstemons, Delphiniums, Dianthus, Epi- 
mediums, Lychnis, Poppies, Potentillas, single 
Pyrethrums, Statioes, Violas, Dahlias, and a 
host of others, beside choice annuals. It is daring 
the spring months, and again late in antumn, 
that the chief want of hardy flowers is most felt. 
Nothing fills np the spring gap so well as the 
bulbous section. A selection is very easily made, 
but the natural increase of the same demands 
annual attention, at least until a good store is 
got together—the taking np of all snoh things 
as are not injured thereby, and the transplant¬ 
ing of the smallest bulbs, tubers, and offsets 
into nursery lines in the reserve garden. By at¬ 
tention to this, and to the various means of in¬ 
creasing the perennial and biennial subjects, 
there would oe no scarcity of bloom for any 
reasonable purpose. 

Flowering shrubs should be 'made to furnish 
their contingent as well, which they are well 
able to do, in flower, leaf, and berry. I will 
merely mention such things as Ribes, Pyrus, 
Prnnus, Philadelphus, Magnolia, Spiraea, Loni- 
cera, Erica, Azalea, Corchorus, Thorns, Bignonia, 
Calyoanthus, not reckoning the evergreen flower¬ 
ing plants and Roses. Amongst deoorative sub¬ 
jects not to be lost sight of are the annual 
Grasses ; they are good in late summer if sown 
early in February, and still more acceptable if 
cut before the seeds form, and dried naturally 
or bleached for winter use. Grasses, when 
bleached, are charming subjects for vases or for 
dinner tables, being feathery, light, elegant, and 
good substitutes sometimes for Fern fronds and 
other green foliage. I have grown, instead of 
Maiden-hair Fern for bouquets, Melaleuca alba; 
and for the Myrtle, Eugenia australis ; the for¬ 
mer standing heat and dust better than the 
Fern, and the latter recommends itself by reason 
of its more rapid growth compared with the 
Myrtle, and its more glistening, livelier green. 

In the antnmn and early winter, ere foroed 
things have come into use, is the critical period, 
just as May would prove to be as regards a good 
supply of fresh vegetables after a very severe 
winter. I have found Souvenir de la Malmaison 
Rose, planted in beds thiokly, and oovered with 
Cucumber frames to preserve the late blooms 
from the frost, exceedingly useful; also the old 
single China Noisette and Pellenberg Noisette, 
ana Schizostylis coocinea, treated in the same 
way, with good results. Pompoae and other 
Chrysanthemums could be so planted as to be 
easily protected with frames, and by that means 
save many a sightly plant in ajiot from un¬ 
timely disfigurement. Btlvistrjs. 

ON MAKING LAWNS. 

A good dose velvety turf is one of the most or¬ 
namental objects a garden oan boast of, and often¬ 
times the most difficult to obtain. 

In the first place, carefnl preparation of the 
groundproposed to be laid down to turf is neces¬ 
sary. This should be commenced in the winter 
by draining, if found requisite, and digging to 
the depth of 6 in. to 12 in., according to the 
nature of the soil. The land should then be 
levelled and made firm with a heavy iron roller, 
and subsequently raked, to remove stones, Ac. 
Where the natural soil is too stony, a supply of 
ood mould should be spread over it to the 
epfch of 2 in. or 3 in. If the land is poor, some 
well-rotted stable-manure will be very benefi¬ 
cial ; but where this cannot be obtained the bqst 
dressing of artificial manure is 2 cwt. of super¬ 
phosphate, 2 cwt. of Peruvian guano, and 2 cwt. 
of dissolved bones, mixed, per acre. In March, 
after the ground has been made thoroughly fine 
and clean, a heavy iron roller should again be 
used to make it perfectly level, and as the sab- 
sequent appearance of the lawn depends in a 
great measure ou this part of the preparation, 
we cannot too strongly urge the importance of 
its being well done. The ground anould then 
On ■ il frem .*■ 
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be evenly raked, the seed sown, at the rate of 
3 bushels per acre, and the ground lightly covered 
with fine mould. April and September are the 
best months for sowing. 

After this has been accomplished, the ground 
should be again rolled, and as soon as the young 

S lants have attained the height of 2 in. or 3 in., 
tie whole plot should be oarefully gone over with 
a sharp scythe, and from the months of April 
to October should be mown every ten days. Fre¬ 
quent mowing and rolling are indispensable to 
maintain the turf in good order. A close green 
sward will thus be obtained in nearly as short 
a time as a lawn produced by turves, while it 
will be far more permanent, and at much less 
expense. Mowing machines are excellent after a 
comparatively close turf is established ; but for 
the first six months after sowing we recom¬ 
mend the scythe to be used in preference to 
the machine. 

It will sometimes happen that annual weeds 
indigenous to the soil come up; these can easily 
be checked, if not destroyed, by mowing them 
off as soon as they make their appearance. Plan¬ 
tains, Dandelions, and Daisies, too, will often ap¬ 
pear, and these must be cut up each one singly 
about 1 in. below the surface (not deeper), and 
about a teaspoonful of salt dropped over the cut 
part. Birds are very fond of Grass seeds, and 
care should be taken 
to keep them off until 
the seeds are well up. 

It often happens that 
lawns, subject to con¬ 
stant use, become thin as 
the autumn approaches. 

To improve them is easy 
and inexpensive. In 
September or March 
lightly rake the v turf, 
sow some fine Grasses 
and Clovers, at the rate 
of 20 lb. per acre, ap¬ 
ply a thin dressing of 
mould mixed with some 
well-rotted manure or 
dissolved bones, and 
well roll afterwards. 

Moss on lawns is gene¬ 
rally a sign of poorness 
in the soil, or a want 
of drainage. To effect 
its removal, rake off as 
much Moss as possible, 
apply a top-dressing of 
quick-lime mixed with 
noh compost in the win¬ 
ter, and sow more 
seed in the spring; or 
a top-dressing of soot 
will, ny encouraging the 
growth of Grass, destroy the Moss. This should 
be applied in the spring, at the rate of about 16 
bushels per acre. 

Croquet or crioket grounds, where the turf 
has become bare through constant use, may be 
qniokly improved and made ready for the next 
seapone use by sowing seeds thickly on the bare 
plaoes during September or March, according to 
the instructions given above. Whether the turf 
is bare or not it will be found generally bene¬ 
ficial to apply during the winter a slight dressing 
of either well-rotted stable manure, or the mix¬ 
ture of artificial manure before mentioned, at 
the rate of 2 owt. per acre, which will greatly 
encourage the growth of finer kinds of Grasses, 
and help to produoe a close-growing turf. We 
should not omit to mention here, as in fine 
garden lawns, that mowing alone will not insure 
a good bottom without that compression which 
a roller alone can give.— Sutton & Sons. 


rius, which we now figure, and whioh, as a rule, 
begins to flower about the middle of May. The 
flowers, though much larger than those of the 
Orange, have a general resemblance to them, and 
they are also very odoriferous. To alternate with 
P. coronarius, a pretty and very distinct species 
or variety, P. Satsumi, sometimes called P. chi- 
nensis, may be selected. It flowers almost as 
early and quite as profusely as P. coronarius, 
and it is likewise sweet-scented. Another fine 
form is P. tomentosus. It comes into bloom early 
in June. P. grandiflorus is a tall-growing shrub, 
from 8 ft. to 12 ft. high, with irregularly-toothed 
leaves and fragrant flowers, nearly double the 
size of those of P. ooronarius, and, as already 
mentioned, it does not begin flowering until the 
latter is nearly or quite over. These shrubs 
suooeed in almost any soil and situation, but 
they appear to bloom most abundantly on a 
poor light soil. They are also exceedingly orna¬ 
mental, particularly the early-flowering ones, for 
a wall, sunny aspect, trellis, or arbour. Where 
only a small number is required, P. coronarius, 
P. Satsumi, and P. grandiflorus may be selected. 
All the varieties tearing the names included 
under P. grandiflorus are good. The Mock 
Oranges are not very rapid growing shrubs, 
and may easily be kept within reasonable com¬ 
pass by the judicious use of the pruning knife. 



TRBIB8 AND SHRUBS. 

Mock Oranges.—: Syringas, or Mock 
Oranges, are hardy and deoiauous-leaved flower¬ 
ing shrubs. All of them have white or cream- 
coloured highly-fragrant flowers, and they are 
all very similar in foliage ; hence, a selection of 
three or four varieties is sufficient for all ordi¬ 
nary purposes. The principal thing to observe in 
selecting varieties for general planting in mixed 
shrubberies is their season of flowering. For 
instanoe, at the end of June the earlier-flowering 
ones are over, and the latter ones just coming 
into bloom. The earliest is Philadelphus oorona- 
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Xarly flowering Mock Orange (Philadelphus coronarius). 


But care should be exercised in the use of it, 
whether for the purpose of giving them a 
comely shape or reducing their size. The main 
branches of a bush may be cut away to the base 
or shortened; and it should be remembered, 
when pruning wall or trellis plants, that it is 
the snort lateral branchlets whioh bear the 
flowers. Mock Oranges may be grown in pots or 
tubs in glasshouses for supplying out flowers in 
early spring. 

The Hydrangea and its varieties.— 
Though the common Hydrangea is a free grower, 
and almost a gross rooter, it is not fit to contend 
with Portugal Laurels, Box, Lilacs, and other 
shrubs. Under such circumstances it too often 
has the worst of it, or is altogether crippled or 
destroyed; but give it a bit of good ground all 
to itself, and it will grow into a shrub—a tree 
almost. Plants may be met with in some parts 
of England 10 ft. through and 6 ft. or more 
high. Plants 1 yd. high and a little more through 
are more useful in most gardens than larger. 
Even in cold seasons and localities a little ashes, 
spent tan, or litter round the roots and lower 
branches of Hydrangeas will prove quite suffi¬ 
cient to protect them from the weather. In the 
case of larger plants a few branches and a little 
straw may be added to shelter the higher por¬ 
tions. About the middle of May all this protec¬ 
tion should be removed, the dead portion of the 
stem cut off, and the top generally moulded into 
shape. Seldom, however, is much pruning 
needed, as the plants naturally assume tne habit 
of a dense bush—the form test adapted for Hy¬ 
drangeas. In mild localities and sheltered posi¬ 
tions the Hydrangea needs no protection. An 


occasional thinning out of the weaker branohes 
in the top and a top-dressing of thoroughly de¬ 
composed manure is almost all that is needed to 
keep the plants in robust health for years. The 
most prominent buds on the stem are those that 
hold the largest flowers in embyro, and conse¬ 
quently these should always te carefully pre¬ 
served. In addition to the old pink Hydrangea, 
whioh may be pink or blue, according to the soil 
in which it is grown, there is now a pure white 
strain of the favourite variety, and Hydrangea 
japonica is also a very distinct and desirable 
sort, the oentre of the bunch of flowers being 
undeveloped, and these tiny flowerets being sur¬ 
rounded with others of about the usual size, 
form, as it were, guard petals to the oentre 
flowerets. These outer petals are also mounted 
on rather long footstalks, whioh give them a 
peculiarly elegant and striking appearance. The 
silver-leaved variety of japonica is one of our 
best silver-leaved variegated plants, altogether 
apart from the beauty of its flowers, though it 
flowers as freely and grows as well as the plain 
leaved variety. Impdratrioe elegantissima is a 
new golden variegated Hydrangea of the highest 
merit. Paniculate and p. grandiflora are also 
noble varieties, with immense panicles, or 
bunches of flowers. While for those who love 
double flowers there is now the Hydrangea 
stellate fl.-pl. None of these varieties are expen¬ 
sive, while few plants could prove more effective 
in the filling up of sheltered nooks and corners, 
or for forming striking specimen plants, or per¬ 
manent groups on the lawn. One of the most 
striking things ever seen by me was a huge mass 
of the common Hydrangea, the entire centre 
being of the usual pink colour, and the border- 
all to a plant—of the so-called blue, or lead- 
coloured variety. On searching for an explana¬ 
tion of a change of colour so complete, it was 
found that the oentre plants were all in loam, 
and the outside ones in peat. It should be stated, 
however, that there are peats and peats innumer¬ 
able, and that all peats have not tne same effect 
on the colour of the Hydrangea.—D. T. 

Berberis Darwin! —Of all the shrubs whioh 
produoe orange-yellow flowers in April and May 
none are finer than Darwin’s Barberry. It has a 
fine appearance either as an isolated specimen or 
dotted here and there among the shrube. Al¬ 
though it is perfectly hardy, plants in positions 
sheltered from keen winds give the best results. 

6982.— Grafting Auoubas.— In the case 
of a large specimen, all the terminal branches 
might te grafted, cutting back to the two-year- 
old wood, proceeding in the ordinary method ol 
whip grafting. It is too late to graft now, bnt il 
small plants of the malekind could te had in pots, 
they might te inarched upon the female plant ii 
the following manner : Drive a stout stake, cul 
off level at the top, into the ground near thi 
branch to te operated on, and nail thereon i 
piece of board to form a stand for the pot. Ii 
order to effect a union, cut a strip of bark awa] 
from the stock, and a corresponding strip fron 
the scion, bringing together the two wounde< 

S arts, joining bark to bark intimately, tyinj 
rmly together. By the autumn a complet 
union willbe effected. This is the best way, am 
it should be remembered that one or two piece 
of the male plant will suffioe to fertilise a large 
female specimen.—J. G. B. 


R OBBS . 

Roses on walls.— Walls for Rosea mi 
almost invariably too low. Those who have nfl 
tried them have little idea of the enormof 
climbing powers of the Rose. All they need I 
enable them to furnish walls or houses fros 
10 ft. to 30 ft. high is good borders to start wit 
and literal feeding with liquid manure duria 
the growing and flowering periods. It is astonis| 
ing what liberal returns these large Roses mail 
for the mere room and liberty to grow affordl 
them. I have oounted the shy-flowering Cloth I 
Gold by the hundred blooms at a time, aa | 
proudly enwreathed the greater part of the fr 
of a lofty mansion with its fine foliage and m_ 
nificent golden flowers. We have a Homfere th 
covers a large portion of the side of a loft 
stable wall with straw lofts over it whioh yie 1 
hundreds of blooms in summer and autumn, 1 
latter all perfect in form and matchlessly i 
delicately marked and mottled in colour. 1 ha 
often regetted the utter waste of wall space 
Original from 
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kitchen and fruit gardens in vain attempts to 
£row Peaches and other tender fruits in 
localities totally unfit for them. How much 
more pleasant, as well as profitable, to clothe 
these high walls with Roses on the extension 
system ! Allow each an area of from 50 ft. to 
100 ft. or yards, according to circumstances. 
Even where no such means of growing specimen 
Roees were available, there are few gardens or 
demesnes in or about which sufficient bare or 
uselessly encumbered walls or roofs could not 
be found one or many full of extended Roses. 
In many localities, too, most Roses would do 
almost equally well and prove yet more telling 
on the Grass or in borders. Each specimen 
should have from 1 to 3 cubic yards of good soil 
to start in. The chief point afterwards is to let 
them alone. The Roses would speedily grow into 
specimens as profitable as they would be pic¬ 
turesque, while the mere presentation of many 
of our old and not a few of our new favourites 
in such novel and striking lights would hardly 
fail to increase the love for and extend the cul¬ 
ture of the Rose.—D. T. 

A beautiful Tea Rose.— When a general 
collection of Tea Roses is in bloom it may be a 
difficult matter to tell which is really the most 
lovely, but I think all Rose growers will agree 
with me that if Catherine Mermet is not the 
very finest Tea Rose in cultivation, it is at least 
one that will attract attention in any £roup of 
Roses. It is one of our greatest favourites, and 
in my estimation there are few more beautiful. 

I ts bl Looms (rosy carmine) are of a most pleasing 
tint—one not often seen, and their shape ana 
fullness are perfection itself.—G. 

Roses from cuttings.—It is too soon 
yet for “ R. H. C.” (p. 22) to begin to boast of 
his Rose cuttings. I have been in the habit 
of putting in about 600 annually for the last 
light or ten years, and I have always found May 
to be the most trying month for them. The fact 
of them having shoots 2 in. long at the begin- 
ling of March is the reverse of a favourable 
symptom. Such is my experience —H. C. W. 

- I wish to say that I followed the ad¬ 
vice given in Gardening last autunm, as to 
taking cuttings from Roses in November. I put 
a few in a small bed sheltered by a bay window, 
a<Id a few also in a small glass porch, all of which 
struck, those out-of-doors being now the 
healthiest plants. The garden is a Dewly-planted 
one in a much exposed neighbourhood near the 
aea coast.— Freshkield, Lancashire. 


get through underneath and along the whole of 
each side. By casting an arch over the boiler, and 
leaving a space near the front for the tire to es¬ 
cape into this upper chamber, the boiler becomes 
exposed in every part to the action of the flame.— 
H. C. W. 

Ivy indoors.— The jises of the common 
Ivy are without end in garden decoration. The 
fact that it does so well with us appears to free us 
from the desire to make such exquisite wall-veil¬ 
ing and ground-surfacing of it as one sometimes 
sees abroad. It takes care of itself here. Apart, 
however, from its many and varied uses in the 
open air, some of which we never carry out at 
all, the Ivy is of singular value indoors, that is 
to say, it has the power of growing in rooms 
such as few plants have. Not only in rooms, 
but even in half-lighted passages one may see it 
growing. Sometimes, too, as everybody knows, it 
peeps through the plaster of summer-houses, and 
grows there uninvited. The grace of its young 
shoots and the fine form of its leaves, where 1 hey 
can be induced to play round a window or n ake 
a wreath up a column, have a value in various 
kinds of house decoration with plants which few 
other things possess. Planted in a wooden tub, 


work upon some given Bystem of training fruit 
trees that is simple aud easily understood. It 
satisfies the mind and tends to prevent 
confusion. We will suppose we have an 
ideal tree, perfect in form—no matter 
whether it be fan or horizontally trained. As 
the main branches progress, the bearers are laid 
in at nearly equal distances on the upper side. 
The following spring a young, strong bud is de- 
- veloped at the base of 

each, and by timely dis¬ 
budding additional force 
is given to it, and it ex- 

I tends, gathering strength 

as it advances, and, 
having space for its 
foliage, the wood ripens 
well; the buds bristling 
along its side are well 
developed ; the blos¬ 
soms, when they expand, 
are strong, ana there is 
generally, even in diffi¬ 
cult seasons if mode¬ 
rately protected, plenty 
of fruit to thin off; 
usually there is too much 
young wood laid in. We 
all seem to wish to have 
the power of selection, 
but that power should 
he exercised when tho 
branches are young. To 
leave two shoots grow¬ 
ing in a space where only 
one can remain is a 
waste, as it must tend 
to weaken both. 
Disbudding is valuable 
i chiefly because it con¬ 

centrates the growing 
force of the tree into just 

-- those channels where 

■“ ^ it can be usefully em¬ 

ployed, and all wood 
the tree carries through 
tho summer not abso¬ 
lutely required is simply 
so much waste of power. There will of course 
always he a proportion of young wood to be 
cut out in the autumn or spring pruning; for 
instance, the young wood will require shorten¬ 
ing back a third or so, more or less, to keep it 
in its allotted space, and then agait the bearing 
shoots must have a leader ; though if the tree be 
well furnished that leader may, Li some instances, 
be pinched back to 6 in. orS in. long ; so that there 
need be do anxiety about there being plenty of 
foliage on the tree to enable it to carry on a 
vigorous and healthy circulation. I have dwelt 
somewhat upon this matter because I am anxious 
to make it p’ain ; though really it may not 
matter much where the bearing branches are 
situated provided the tree is well furnished with 
them, so that the load the tree carries is so well 
adjusted, that it sits easily upon it, and keeps 
all the channels of supply in active employ¬ 
ment. We know, of course, that the sap from 
the working of natural laws meets with less 
friction if its upward ascent assumes a vertical, 
or nearly vertical, direction, and therefore ac¬ 
cording to these same laws, the branches that 
are trained on the upper side should be better 
supplied with sap than those which take a 
downward direction. H. E R. 


Bird acarer. —As the time is now approach¬ 
ing when our feathered friends are apt to he 
very inquisitive in the seed line, perhaps a eng- 
gestion u to a good preventive may be useful. 
Some years ago, having a fair sized garden, I 
was much annoyed by birds, and found the or¬ 
dinary bird scarers of no use after a short time. 
The usual guy they ignored in about a fortnight, 
•winging tin and looking glass in about the 
same time ; and even suspended Potatoes stuck 
with feathers, and bladders containing Peas, 
exercised a deterrent effect not much more last¬ 
ing. Poison and shooting I objected to, as I 
Kked to see my friends about when not in mis¬ 
chief. Eventually I got some old black plush 
and therewith made an imitation hawk, out¬ 
spread beak of Qane-strips, glass bead eyes, 
wingi and tail of plush stretched over cane. 
The article weighed about 1 lb., and was then 
suspended from a tall Hop-pole over the seed by 
a thin black string (the lower foot of elastic 
cord), and it swung about 4 ft. ab ve the 
ground ; the string was attached to the back 
with aide pieces to the wings ; these made the 
wings flap. The swoopB and plunges of this 
hawk effectually settled the little birds ; they 
eoold not stand it. I may add that I believe 
all the surrounding cats had a pull at it for a 
bird for the first week. Shift its position occa- 
■onaUy.—B. H. 

Power of saddle boiler. -Those who 
bare been writing on the above subject recently 
teem to have overlooked the important fact 
that no one can arrive at a correct estimation of 
the heating power of boilers, unless the mode 
on which they are set be given along with their 
dimensions. It is a common thing enough to see 
them set on solid brickwork, thereby reducing 
their heating power to a considerable extent. 
The proper way is to set-th* boiler on a l|rick at 
«*ch cornor, thus ’eaviife a scaur to 


Ivy in a church (South Wales) 


one may often see it creeping freshly round the 
and those who 


interior of a small shop abroad 
have to deal with the embellishment of the 
larger and better lighted apartments, passages, 
and windows, might make a no less graceful use 
of it. We are not now speaking of little screens 
or other objects prepared out-of-doors and 
brought into the house at pleasure, but of regu¬ 
lar established plants of it growing indoors, 
and not necessarily always in a good light. 


FRUIT, 


DISBUDDING PEACH TREES. 

All fruit trees that are submitted to pruning 
and that are growing in a circumscribed space 
will push more buds than are required, or for 
which space can be found. And there are no 


of fruit to wait till summer, and then out or 
pinch back, and in the winter pruning to re¬ 
move the spurs that are not required. But all 
are agreed that the Peach should be disbudded, 
commencing early and going over the trees once 


a week or so till they have been sufficiently 
thinned, and the youDg shoots have attained 
some size, and can alone 


Figs without heat —Those who do no 
possess the advantage of artificial heat may grow 
one good cropof Figs every season. Fine Figs of 
good flavour can be grown in ordinary brick or 
wooden pits, 4 ft; or-5 ! ftr. i high, if fully cxpoko4, nu 
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rry on the work of 
the tree. Were the young shoots removed all at 
once, too much check would be given, and 
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to the sun. The best plan for oold pit culture is 
to confine the roots entirely to pots, and not 
allow them to root over the tops, as that would 
stimulate the trees to make a stronger and later 
growth, which is not required where only one 
crop is to be reaped. Repot every season before 
starting ; 12-in. pots will be large enough when 
the tops are kept restricted to a limited size ; 
root-prune according to the quantity of roots. It 
is better to remove a portion of the roots than to 
push them into the pots in masses. Use good 
rough loam of a clayey character, if possible ; to 
this add some old lime-rubble, burnt clay, or 
charcoal, broken into pieces the size of Walnuts; 
drain the pots well, and place some rough loam 
or Mobs o ( ver the drainage. The beginning of 
May will be early enough to start them. Give 
plenty of air, and do not keep them too hot 
during the daytime ; syringe, and close up with 
sun-heat as the crop advances, and feed with 
liquid manure when the pots get full of roots. 
After the fruits are gathered, let the atmosphere 
be warm and dry to ripen the wood, when the 
trees may be removed and plunged in a light, 
dry shed, and in severe weather protected with 
mats, or they may be left in the pits, and a few 
more inches of material added, so that'the pots 
may be buried 2 in. or 3 in. deep, which will 
keep the pots and roots secure from frost. Two 
good sorts to form dwarf trees in pots are Black 
Bourjassote and White Ischia.—R. G. 

Mulching and watering fruit trees.— 
There are periods in summer when a good sup¬ 
ply of water would be exceedingly beneficial to 
all kinds of fruit trees, especially these growing 
against a wall. In such a position they often 
fail to obtain their fair share of the passing 
showers in summer ; and even if they do obtain 
it, the higher temperature they are exposed to 
rendera an extra supply at times necessary. The 
fruit from well-nourished trees is always finer 
and better flavoured than from starvelings. It 
seems to be a necessity in making the most of a 
garden to crop the wall borders with vegetables. 
No one doubts that the trees would do better 
without another crop growing in the soil appro 
priated to them and consuming their food. But, 
somehow, nearly everybody practises it; it also 
necessitates digging and manuring, both of which 
operations have a prejudicial effect upon the 
well-being of the trees. Failing to secure the 
whole extent of the borders for the roots of the 
trees, most of the best cultivators adopt a sort 
of compromise—that is, the front half of the 
border is planted with early vegetables and 
salads, and the back part, from 4 ft. to 5 ft. in 
width, is left uncropped for the double pur¬ 
pose of the leaving some portion of roots undis¬ 
turbed, and giving space to attend to the trees 
in the regulating of the summer growths and 
other matters that require frequent attention. 
It is not good polioy to dig the borders im¬ 
mediately over the roots of fruit trees in 
winter ; better leave it till March, and then dig 
the front portion and lightly fork up the back. 
This stirring the surface at that season lets the 
sun and air into the border to sweeten and 
warm it and increase the activity of the roots. 
As the season advances, and if dry weather sets 
in about June, a mulch of half-rotten manure 
over the roots of the trees will keep out the 
drought and nourish them, and the waterings 
that will be given when necessary will not eva¬ 
porate so rapidly. In addition to fairly copious 
supplies of water to the roots, the garden engine 
should be used to wash the foliage in the even¬ 
ings as often as possible. Water, if it could be 
given often enough, applying it through the 
engine with some little force, would cleanse the 
trees from insects and add immensely to their 
vigour. Unfortunately, this work is woefully 
neglected ; either from laok of time or indiffer 
ence, the garden engine is not half enough used, 
It is more ueoessary in the case of Peaches and 
Apricots than other trees, but all wall trees 
would be immensely benefited by it. Trees 
growing under the shelter of copings do not get 
so much assistance from passing showeis as if 
they stood fully exposed ; therefore it is incum¬ 
bent upon all cultivators to make good the de¬ 
ficiency, and to do so with a liberal hand ; this 
is, in fact, one of the matters that cannot be 
overdone. When the mouth of March comes 
round again the decayed mulch should be spread 
over that part of the border that is cropped 
with vegetable* and be dug in. Dressings in soot 
and lime or chalk may lje applied to the borders 
of fruit trees just peviops^to — L ‘‘“‘— 


gfe 


i-stirring 


any time. They an very useful stimulants and 
do not clog up the soil. 


VEGETABLES. 

7160.—Slugs and worms in Celery.— 
“G. H. B.,” has either planted his Celery too 
deeply or the drainage is defective. Celery is a 
plant that likes plenty of water, in fact in its 
wild state it is mostly found on marshy land, 
but it must be grown on rich warm land to 
come to perfection, and this is more especially 
sc when sewage or liquid manure is given while 
the plants are growing. If the Celery is wanted 
for exhibition it ought always to be fed with 
liquid mauure after it has started weti into 
growth. As a protection against vermin in the 
soil, after taking the soil oat of the trenches to 
the required depth, dig the soil at the bottom of 
the trench well over, and as it is broken up, 
dust with a mixture of soot and lime (not ad¬ 
ding too much lime). When planting, use well- 
rotted horse manure, or fresh hone manure 
and cow manure mixed. See that there is a 
good outlet for the drainage. Where there is 
not sufficient fall in the land, it is best to dig 
a hole at the end of each trench, that will 
take all stagnant water from the roots of the 
plants. Do not begin to earth up the Celery till 
it has attained a large girth at the root, as the 
plants do not thicken so well after earthing. 
Where the soil is heavy and damp, and infested 
with slugs and snails, before commencing to 
earth up incorporate with the soil a small 
quantity of finely sifted coal ashes and soot, and 
never put too much soil about the plants at one 
time. The best liquid mauure that cau be used 
is made by pouring boiling water on fresh 
horse droppings, mixed with soot.—G. G.,Ecclc*. 

Keeping vegetables in winter.— J. N. 
Stearns, of Michigan, stated at a horticultural 
meeting at South Haven that he keeps such 
roots as Turnips, Beets, Parsnips, and Carrots 
through the winter in a fresh state by packing 
i them m barrels, filling the barrels within 6 in. 
of the top with the vegetables, and covering the 
remaining space with damp Moss. If the barrels 
are tight the moisture of the roots cannot 
evaporate through the Moss, but it may be safe 
to line the interstices also with some Moss. We 
have adopted a similar mode very successfully 
for many years, using either Moss or damp saw¬ 
dust. Mr. Stearns keeps Celery in his cellar in 
boxes, placing the boxes on their sides, then 
paoking in the Celery with alternating layers of 
Moss, then standing the box with the roots 
down .—Country Gentleman. 


HEATING WITH PARAFFIN OIL. 

I have a lean-to greenhonse 13 ft. by 6 | ft. fac¬ 
ing north-west, and very cold in winter, getting 
no snn to speak of between October and April. 
Hot-water apparatuses being inconvenient and 
expensive to fix, I turned my attention to oil 
stoves. I have come to the conclusion that 
stoves with flat wicks are not reliable ; they 
burn a great deal of oil and the wicks a 
tendency to clog, and then there is im^biicct 
combustion. 

My stove is simply a duplex burner fixed in 
the oentre of a round tin reservoir 9 in. in 
diameter by 3 in. deep with a screw tap by 
which to replenish the oil. The chimney is of 
copper—-glass ones are constantly breaking, be¬ 
sides rendering the greenhouse too conspicuous 
at night. On the night of February 11 lit the lamp 
at 7 pm.; at 10 p.m. it was freezing hard, the ther¬ 
mometer being down to 22° outside and 38° in¬ 
side the house. I had a mixed lot of plants-— 
Primulas, Cyclamens, Cinerarias, Heaths, &c., 
in bloom, with Fuchsias just breaking into 
growth, some small tree Ferns, Adiantums, 
half-hardy plants and bulbs in various stages of 
growth. The temperature in the house in the 
night rose to 39°, while outside it fell to 20 3 . 
This is about the range of the lamp. On 
January 24 it was 40° inside and 22° outside. 

I think that such a stove fairly meets the re¬ 
quirements of amateurs who have small houses, 
and only need a moderate degree of heat. The cost 
of the apparatus is as follows : The burner, 
7s. fid. ; chimney, 5s.; reservoir, screw tap, and 
fitting, say 5s. more. The only trouble is with 
the chimney, which must be perfectly air-tight 
and exact to size and pattern of the glass one, 
and requires to be made by a coppersmith. 


In trimming, which most be done whenever 
the lamp is used, take off the chimney and top 
of the burner, so as to leave the wick cases ex¬ 
posed, and out the wick clean and perfectly 
straight, otherwise the flame will be uneven and 
ragged, and will smoke. If a larger reservoir is 
preferred the diameter may be increased, but 
not the depth, as if the latter is increased loss of 
power consequent on the greater strain on the 
wick to feed the flame will be the result. The 
Lamp burns about a quart of oil in twenty-four 
hours, and must be kept scrupulously dean. 

Bromley, Kent . J. W. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK- 


Extract* from a Garden Diary.—March 27 to 
April 1. 

Bowing annuals, also Sootoh Kale, Brussels Sprouts, 
Savoys, Cottager’s Kale, aud a little Autumn Giant 
Cauliflower ; likewise sowing Grass seeds in bare places 
on lawn; also more Railshes, Walcheren Cauliflower, 
and Celery. Putting in Pink pipings. Plunging Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, Azaleas, and spare Lilacs. Covering up a num¬ 
ber of Seakale crowns out-of-doors with flower-pots, ov«r 
which soil is put to keep them as late as possible. Level¬ 
ling Celery land for Peas. Digging in litter round Globo 
Artichokes. Top-dressing Japan Lilies with peat and 
sheep manure. Earthing up Cabbage plants. Clipping 
Holly hedges. Hoeing among Wallflowers, 8weet Wil¬ 
liams, and Lettuces ; sowing Green Curled Endive, and 
All the Year Round and White Cob Lettuce. Also Long 
and Red and White Turnip Radishes. Weeding and hoe¬ 
ing amongst autumn-sown Onions. 

Pruning Roses, making alleys deeper between Aspara¬ 
gus beds with a view to afford them better drainage. 
Sowing the main crops of Carrots and Beetroot. Potting 
Azaleas, Camellias, Cytlsus, Palni9, and Ericas. Sowing 
Solanum capsicastrum. Planting China Rosea. Begin¬ 
ning to plant Strawberries, taking them up with a ball 
and planting them with a trowel. Transplanting Balm. 
Sowing Leeks, also Vegetable Marrows and Ridge Cu¬ 
cumbers. Clearing off Seakale beds and getting them 
forked up. Potting Ghent Azaleas, Dielytras, and Spineas. 
Sowing Peas, Long-pod Beaus, Asparagus, and Spinach. 
Planting Pansies, Neapolitan Violets, and Sweet Boas. 
Digging land for permanent Seakale. Sowing Self-protect¬ 
ing Broccoli and Autumn Giant Cauliflower in frames. 

Planting Hyatt’s Prolific Potato, and preparing sets 
for the main crop. Sowing the following sorts of Broc¬ 
coli : Early Purple Cape, Early White Cape, Walcheren, 
Snow’s Winter White, Adams’ Early White, and Early 
Purple Sprouting. Abo Dwarf Green Curled Savoy, Early 
Dwarf York Cabbage, Asparagus, Kale, and Green Curled 
Kale. Sowing Cabbage and Cauliflower to be ready Sep¬ 
tember 1; also more Parsley, Alexandra and Neapolitan 
Lettuce, Early Dutch Turnips (to be ready June 10), Early 
Horn Carrots (to be ready June 19), aud main summer 
crop of Cucumbers. Sowing Mustard and Cress, Balsams, 
Asters, and Cockscombs. Washing all the Rosea with 
Quassia water to keep down green fly. Clearing off Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts stumps, aud getting the ground manured 
and dug. Sowing Asters, Stocks, Sweet Peas, Lupines, 
Sunflowers, Carnations, and Larkspurs. Planting out 
Lily of the Valley and Hollyhocks. Sowing main crop of 
Sals&fy, Scorzonera, all hardy herbs, including Borage, 
Angelica and Fennel. Potting sweet-acented Verbenas, 
Fuchsias, the forward Tomatoes, and Sweet Basil. Plant¬ 
ing out Melons in manure frames. Removing bedding 
plants from vineries in cold pits to harden. 

Glasshouses. 

Clear away all soft-wooded plants as they go 
out of flower. Keep a good batch of bulbs in a 
cold pit for coming in late and at a time when 
the glut of spriDg flowers is beginning to wane. 
Bring on Pelargoniums and tuberous-rooted 
Begonias in small sets, as they are likely to be 
wanted, and push forward young seedlings of the 
latter for blooming in the autumn or early in the 
following spring. So useful and such general 
favourites are these plants that space in light 
airy pits should be devoted to their culture. Re¬ 
move soft-wooded Heaths and Epaoris as they 
go out of bloom; out them back and place them 
where they can be syringed, as another year’s 
success depends upon vigorous, well-ripened 
growths. If potting is necessary this should re¬ 
ceive attention as soon as they are fairly on the 
move. 

With the many fine plants that bloom in 
spring there Bhould now be a brilliant display. 
Endeavour to keep a cool atmosphere during 
sunny days, and let down the shadings early in 
the morning, otherwise the flowers will be of 
short dnration. Lapagerias that are infested with 
insects of any kind must now be thoroughly 
cleaned before their growth is much advanced. 
Camellias planted oat that have finished flower¬ 
ing should receive a sponging or syringing, and 
the borders should be top-dressed and replanted 
with Selaginellas. Rhodanthes are oharming 
plants both for summer and autumn decoration ; 
therefore sow some at once in 4-in. and 6-in. 
pots or in pans, and when ready prick the young 
plants out into pots, keeping them near the 
light and pinohing them at the third joint. 

Hard-wooded greenhonse plants of all descrip¬ 
tions, except Azaleas, which are better moved 
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later on, should immediately be potted. In all 
oaaes see that the ball of roots of every plant 
which has to be moved is thoroughly moistened 
beforehand ; this should be attended to the day 
previous to potting, so as to give time for the 
water to drain off. Do not further disturb the 
roots than by the removal of the drainage crocks 
from the bottom of each ball j ram the new soil 
with the potting-stick until it is as close and 
solid as the ball of the plant; otherwise, when 
water is given afterwards, it will pass off 
through the new material, leaving the roots so 
dry that death or an unhealthy condition is sure 
to follow. All plants, large and small, should be 
placed sufficiently low in the pot for it to hold 
enough water at one application to moisten the 
aoil, as where the watering of a plant has to be 
done in two or three applications the whole of the 
surface alone gets moistened. 

Flower (harden. 


Hardy climbing Roses, Clematises, Virginian 
Creepers, Wistarias, and other climbers will now 
reqmre attention as to pruning, regulating, and 
nailing, and any that need additional stimulus 
to ward off parasites and promote more vigorous 
growth should be top-dressed and mulched. 

Herbaceous plants may now be divided, re¬ 
gulated, and re-arranged ; many kinds that are 
put starting into growth, Buch as Pyrethrums, 
Potentillas, Asters, Phloxes, and Delphiniums, 
will bear division without the least apparent 
check, and retain their vigour longer than when 
left in the same position for years. When re¬ 
planting, take pains to arrange the plants, both 
as to height of growth and colour of flowers, in 
order that the tall growers do not overshadow 
the dwarfer kinds. Surplus plants should have 
a favourable site in the reserve garden, both for 
filling up gaps and for famishing cat flowers ; 
thus those in the flower garden need not be dis¬ 
turbed. When the arrangements are finished, 
any vacant spaces there may be will come in 
for the sowing, or planting out of Sweet Peas, 
Lupines, Mignonette, Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, 
ana other annuals, all of which add both to 
the beanty and interest of such borders. The 
dreasing of all permanent beds of herbaceous 
plants must be completed without delay. 

Anyone wishing to try Camellias out-of-doors 
should now gradually harden off their plants 
and put them ont in May; for wherever the 
Lannuturns can be grown these plants may 
safely be planted ont permanently. Select a 
favourable site open to the.f uU sun, but sheltered 
from cutting winds, that are mors destructive 
than frost, and deeply cultivate the soil before 
planting them. It is not advisable to over¬ 
stimulate growth by means of rich manure, as 
success more depends on moderate-sized, well- 
ripened wood ; therefore stagnant moisture at 
the root should be counteracted by efficient 
drainage, whereby the Boil will be rendered 
warmer, and early growth will be encouraged, 
which will have a good chance of getting Well 
matured in average seasons. 

Shrubbery. 


The pruning of evergreens should be finished 
at ouoe. Shrubbery borders should be lightly 
pointed over, taking care not to injure the roots 
in the operation or to disturb any bulbous 
plants that may be growing amongst the shrubs. 
Isolated specimens of newly-planted trees, es¬ 
pecially if large, are much benefited by a few 
shrubs being planted around them for a year or 
two, to act as a protection from wind, frost, 
and drought; after the trees get established the 
nurses may be removed. Prune, where neces¬ 
sary, Ivies on walls, and fasten any in danger 
of falling away from them. Uncover Myrtles, 
Magnolias, Clematises, and other half-hardy 
plants on walls, and otherwise put them in order 
for the summer. Plant and re-arrange flowering 
deciduous shrubs, keeping in view ultimate 
effect, and so dispose of the stronger-growing 
varieties as not to overgrow the more delicate 
kinds. Mulch all newly-planted trees with leaf- 
soil, manure, or spent tan ; top-dress Hollies, 
Rhododendrons, and such plants as may require 
stimulating, with rotten manure and soil. 


Lawns. —Where new lawns have to be 
formed the preparation of the ground is of the 
greatest importance, and, exoept this is attended 
to in the first place, no after management is 
likely to be so thoroughly productive of that 
verdant, close, even, evergreen turf desirable. 
Unless good firm turf can be secured, perfectly 
fret from coarse Grasses nsnd weeds of every 
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description, it is best to sow with seeds adap¬ 
ted for the formation of a permanent lawn, 
being particular that the ground is made evenly 
solid. Lawns that were top-dressed early in 
winter, and such as are patchy, will be improved 
by being sown with Grass seeds and White 
Dutch Clover; afterwards rake and roll over 
the ground. Finish turfing repairs and edge 
the margins of walks. This is a good time, 
before the ground becomes hard, to grub up 
Daisies, Dandelions, &c. Sweep and roll the 
turf; the rolling should be done the day pre¬ 
vious to mowing, and lose no time in having 
the Grass cut with the machine, which will 
greatly improve the appearance and texture of 
the turf. Lawns are easily kept in good order 
by running the mowing machine over them at 
regular intervals of a week or ten days, when 
growth is active and the weather mild, lengthen¬ 
ing the intervals later in the season and in times 
of drought. 


Walks and paths of all kinds will require 
weeding and rolling. Where good binding gravel 
is used and kept well rolled, it gets so firm 
and smooth that the seeds of weeds cannot 
easily establish themselves ; and on snoh walks 
hand-weeding only should be practised. But 
where a loose material has to be employed 
hoeing and raking afford the readiest means of 
cleansing them. In walks under trees coal-ashes 
make a clean dry walk. In such positions gravel 
gets green and Moss-grown, owing to the shade 
and drip from the trees. 

Fruit. 

Vines in late houses now breaking under 
the influence of bright weather will require 
good syringing two or three times a day, and 
the inside borders will be the better for a cover¬ 
ing of some kind that will radiate atmospheric 
moisture as the temperature rises. Strong young 
rods may require bending down to a horizontal 
position to ensure an even break, and when all 
the buds are on the move they may be tied up 
to the wires. Let the night temperature range 
between 50° and 55°. Give a little air at 65°, 
and encourage free growth by closing with 
plenty of moisture when the house stands at 
75°. In mid-sea&on houses the greatest activity 
will be necessary, as growth is very rapid. The 
most tedious work is thinning, and on this ao- 
oount it should be taken in hand as soon as the 
free-setting kinds are out of flower. No rule can 
be laid down for thinning Grapes, as the dif¬ 
ferent varieties of the same kind differ so much 
in size of berry and structure of bunch. When 
properly thinned, ripe Grapes should not press 
each other out of form, neither should the 
bunches open when cut and laid on the dish. 
When the Grapes in the early honse have 
finished stoning, the borders will require a 
liberal watering with warm liquid manure to 
help them through the last swelling. The paths 
and surfaces may also be dampedi.with it after 
closing on fine afternoons np to the time the 
berries begin to show signs of colour, when pure 
water only must be used. Wage inoeasaot war 
with red spider, and destroy the small spinning 
spiders which endeavour to gain a lodgment in 
the bonohes and injure the bloom before it is 
properly set by travelling over the berries. 
Vegetables. 

If dry weather prevails, every exertion should 
be made to hoe or stir the soil; operations which 
will be certain destruction to thousands of weeds 
that might otherwise be a trouble the whole 
season, not to mention the cultural aid afforded 
to the growth of the crops by the aeration of the 
soil. 

Peas of the wrinkled Marrow section may 
now be sown. Plenty of space between the rows 
is necessary, therefore, in every case arrange for 
the growth of some other crop between the rows 
of Peas, which should never be nearer than 6 ft., 
and the tallest growers farther apart, the inter¬ 
vening spaces being cropped with either salad- 
ing or kinds of vegetables that will either 
mature or be usable about the same time as 
the Peas, in order that the ground may be all 
cleared together, as for instance, Radishes, 
Lettuces, Spinach, early Potatoes, and even 
Cauliflower. 


French Beans may now be sown on a 
warm border—the middle of April will be suffi¬ 
ciently early to sow for general crops. Of all 
the kinds for open air culture none excels 
Canadian Wonder, and being a robust grower, 


the rows should be at least 2 ft. apart. In good 
soil this Bean grows so tall that it is necessary 
to support it with small sticks. 

Potatoes.— It will now be safe to plant 
main crops of Potatoes ; in light open soils they 
will be most expeditiously planted with dibbers, 
but drill planting is necessary in every case in 
which the sets have been previously sprouted, 
to prevent them from getting injured iu the 
operation. 

Asparagus. —Give a final “ pointing ” or 
raking over to Asparagus plots ; a rood sprink¬ 
ling of salt appliea now will kill the seedling 
weeds just appearing, and is also the most 
suitable of all manures for the Asparagus. Now 
is the season both for sowing and transplanting; 
deep, high-manured land, and head room for 
the plants, by planting from 30 in. to 36 m. 
apart, are essential to successful culture. The 
seeds may be sown in drills 18 in. apart, and the 
seedlings thinned ont to 1 ft. in the row, and in 
good ground they will make fine plants for 
making permanent plots next year. 

Seakale forcing being now ended, the 
gronnd should be at once cleared, heavily 
manured, and deeply dug ; new plantations may 
be formed with cuttings made"from those roots 
that were lifted for forcing. Seed may also be 
so wn, and in good ground these are often superior 
to cuttings. 

Rhubarb, from its grout weight of prodnee, 
quickly exhausts the sou, and it is undesirable 
to let it stand too long without removal, as 

E lants that have been for some time nndisturbed 
ave a greater disposition to prodnee flowering 
shoots, which, even if cut out as soon as they 
make their appearance, interfere with the 
growth of the edible stalks ; but it is not a good 
plan to disturb the whole plantation at once, as 
this stops the supply for a time. If some of the 
outside crowns be severed from strong established 
stools with a portion of root each, and planted 
now two or three together, and allowed to attain 
a maximum of strength, not gathering from 
them this summer, they will bear strong stalks 
next spring; or roots that have been forced 
through the winter planted now aud permitted 
to regain strength through the summer will suc¬ 
ceed. As Rhubarb is a deep-rooting, gross-feed¬ 
ing plant, in all cases it should have rich, deep 
soil, and if it be of a heavy, retentive nature, 
some leaf-mould, wood-ashes, or sandy road- 
drift, if such can be procured, all mixed to¬ 
gether, with 6 in. or 8 in. of good rotten 
manure, should be mixed with it, trenching the 
ground 2 ft. or 2£ ft. deep, planting 6 ft. apart 
each way. A crop of Radishes, Spinach, or Let¬ 
tuce may be had off the ground between the 
rows before the Rhubarb makes sufficient growth 
to interfere with them. Existing beds of Rhu¬ 
barb will be much benefited by heavy drench- 
ings with strong manure water during the next 
two months. 

Carrots and Beet on soils that qnickly 
dry up the main crops of these may now be 
Bown ; in stiff loam the second week in April is 
sufficiently early, but on light soils, unless the 
plants are a moderate size before drought sets 
in, a partial failure is sure to be the result. 
Both these crops revel in deep, loose soil that 
has been well manured the previous year, and 
in ground of this character the drills ought not 
to be leas than 15 in. apart. Previous to drawing 
the drills break the ground down firmly, either 
with rakes or forks; the drills can then be 
drawn more easily, and the soil, being fine, will 
be more suitable for covering the seeds ; this wc 
prefer to do with onr fingers, and afterwards 
run a light roller over the whole. Turnips are 
sown in exactly the same way; a good breadth 
of them may now be got in without much danger 
of their running to seed. 

Lettuce from frames aud under the pro¬ 
tection of sonth walls should now be planted 
out in well-pr6pared and richly-manured ground, 
the richer the netter, in order that they may bo 
grown large and crisp, and also to prevent their 
miming early to seed. Plant them 15 in. asun¬ 
der in the rows, with the same distance between 
the rows. In taking them up use the plan* ing 
trowel so as to check them as little os possible. 

Herbs. —The present is a good tiino to make 
a fresh plantation of herbs ; fork up the under¬ 
ground creeping roots, prepare a piece of ground 
in size proportionate to the supply required 
by digging and..putting> in a fair amouut of 
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manor#, forming it into a bed about 4 ft. or 5 ft. 
wide; then take 1 in. or 2 in. of the toil off the 
top, lay on the roots not too thickly, and cover 
them with the soil that was removed, leaving the 
surface smooth. Growth will soon commence, 
bat the produoe will not be so soon ready as 
from an established bed, consequently it will be 
well to leave a portion of the old plantation 
undisturbed until that from the new one is ready 
for use. Chamomile, Pennyroyal, and similar 
herbs, where required, should be planted in 
similar beds, putting in rows 1 ft. apart small 
pieces divided from the old plants. Sage is best 
grown from cuttings struck in the latter part of 
summer, when they root freely; such as were 
struck at that time can now be planted in rows 
in a bed. 


ly purple Orchis 
e. Bluebell, and 


OUTDO OR P LANTS. 

THE COMMON ORCHIS. 

In answer to some of the recent inquiries about 
English Orchids, we present our readers with a 
short account of the Orchis masoula, which may 
be taken as a type of this curious order. Horti- 
oulturally and botanically the Orchidaoea are 
of the highest interest. Our hardy terrestrial 
natives cannot, of oourse, compete with those 
splendid epiphytal specimens which form the 
chief attraction of the tropioal conservatory, but 
they csn supply the botanist with many a riddle 
for solution, and they do prove a very effective 
assistance to the plain lover of the garden. For 
the shady border, for the shrubbery, for rock- 
work, for the wild garden, and for homely 
cottage nosegays, the early purple Orchis will 
be found to be one of our wild flowers worthy of 
very special notice. Let our readers judge for 
themselves. What can be more beautiful than a 
sunny bank overgrown with Bluebells, Cowslips, 
Violets, Primroses, and Orchises ? or what is 
more pleasant than a woodland walk in April, 
where frail Anemones are cowering in the shade 
and the lark is singing in ambient air ? 

Locality, &o.—The early 
grows wherever the Primrose, 

Wood Anemone grow. It is found in meadows, 
hedges, snd Hazel coppices, and is suited, ap. 
parently, to any soil, bat it seems to prefer a 
southward facing bank, where trailing brambles 
form a protection from foes. Iu February the 

S lant begins to show above the ground, but the 
ower does not appear till Apnl. It is a very 
conspicuous object, and cannot easily escape the 
botanist’s notice. The leaves, which are arranged 
star-fashion, are of a liliaceous texture, olaiping 
themselves to the stem, aod stained with aark 
purple spots. The stem is solitary, and bears an 
erect spike of quaintly-shaped rose-ooloured 
flowers, which pass on one side of the twisted 
ovary. The root oonsists of two rounded tubers, 
solid, and strongly scented with a carbolic odour. 
To many persons this odour is most offensive. 
Numerous stringy roots proceed from the crown 
of the tuber that supplies the root with focd. 

Several peculiarities combine to make 
the common Orchis a most interesting study. 
Nothing about it is common. It is not common 
in the sense that the Primrose and Bluebell are 
common, it has not got a common regular flower, 
aud it is not fertilised in the oommon ordinary 
way. From Pliny to Darwin the testimony of 
botanists is that no class of plants presents so 
many striking characteristics as the Orohidaoee. 
Therefore, when our readers consider that the 
oommon Orchis has oocupied such keen seraphic 
intellects as Sprengel, Mailer, Hooker, Lubbock, 
and Darwin, we feel sure that they will regard 
the genus with additional curiosity. And now 
is the time to observe : 1. When an Orohis is in 
flower (April), the flower-stem and leaves spring 
directly from the top of the larger tuber, the 
smaller one being attached to it at the neck. 
Later on, when the Orchis is seed-bearing (July), 
the large tuber withers away, the stringy roots 
disappear, and the whole plant dies. But the 
small tuber has grown plump and vigorous, be¬ 
comes detached into a separate existence with a 
plumule of its own, and forms the Orchis of the 
following year. Thus the plant makes a little 
journey annually and travels. This is one of the 
precautions that the wise author of Nature has 
taken to insure the continuance of the species, 
for if the new tuber were started in an exhausted 
part of the ground, it would certainlyjperish, or 
at any rate not flourish. The shape of he tuber, 
which iu uharpened | p g japje of <p assists 


the plant to bury itself also, so as to escape from 
the surfaoe-moisture in winter and the ravages 
of mioe. As the Orohis appears intended to 
supply some glutinous substance to bumble¬ 
bees, it requires itself a supply of albumen dur¬ 
ing its period of rest, as well as during its period 
of activity. Albumen is supplied by potash in 
the soil, which is soon exhausted, unless 
artificially renewed by manuring. Henoe 
this peculiar method of travelling. 2. The 
leaves, with their curious purple spottings, 

E ‘ve the Orchis a very handsome, out sul- 
n expression, aud render it an object of very 
easy discovery. It would be a matter of great in¬ 
terest to ascertain the use of these spots. Re¬ 
peated attempts have only, so far, resulted in 
failure, but it seems oertain that the commonly- 
received tradition in connection with the plant 
is not sufficient to account for them. Rather 
should we say that the acrid juioes of the potash 
absorbed in the tissues of the leaves turn this 
colour, on exposure to the sun, in the same way 
that sensitive paper colours. Or else, considering 
the general mimicry of the Orchidaoese, the 
spots may be intended for protective purposes 
against slugs and other foes. This requires con¬ 
firmation, and we invite our readers to experi* 
ment during the ooming spring. Be this as it may, 
the cold offensive odour of the tubers, together 
with the snake-like spottings of the leaves, form 
a resemblance sufficiently striking to cause in¬ 
quiry. The leaves offer a good subject for micro¬ 
scopic investigation, the stomata and network 
veining showing to great advantage under a £ in. 
glass. 3. Bat the flower of the Orchis is the 
most wonderful part of the plant, containing, as 
it does, the most extraordinary apparatus for 
fertilisation that it is possible to imagine. Now 
that attention has been drawn to tne matter 
nothing seems more likely; but it took the genius 
of Darwin and the patience of Darwin to make 
the discovery, and we advise our readers to lose 
no time in obtaining his interesting book on 
Orchids, and with it to prosecute their own in¬ 
vestigations this spring. We here quote what is 
said : “ Supposing a bee alights on the labellum, 
which forms a convenient landing-place, and 
pushes its head into the little yawning throat of 
the flower, so as to reach the honey in the nec¬ 
tary with its proboscis, it is scarcely possible, 
owing to the shape of the flower and its nicely- 
adjusted balance, not to touch the rostellura. 
Directly it is touched a viscid drop exudes, 
which sets hard and fast like cement, and when 
the bee withdraws its head, the pollinium is 
firmly attached. Then the insect flies off to 
another flower, and behold, instead of the pol¬ 
linium remaining erect, in thirty seconds the 
viscid-disc has dried, thereby causing the pol- 
lmium to sweep through an arc of nearly 90° in 
the direction of the apex of the proboscis, until 
it assumes a horizontal position and is ready to 
exactly touch the stigma.” On reading this for 
the first time, no little credence is required to 
aocept it; but let the reader observe for him¬ 
self, and he will be lost in admiration of man, 
plant, and insect. On May 5, 1881, at 10.15 
a.m., this was witnessed by us with extreme 
satisfaction. A small blaok-and-red bumble-bee 
settled on the labellum of an Orohis we were 
studying, foraged in the nectary of the lowest 
flower, and withdrew with two pollinia adher¬ 
ing to its forehead. It then proceeded to visit 
the other flowers on the spike, and we could 
not bat remark the excellence of the spiral ar¬ 
rangement of the flower, and delicate balance 
obtained by the twisting of the ovary. When 
half-way up the spike we saw four pol¬ 
linia on its forehead, two erect and two 
horizontal. One of these was left on a stigma, 
and the bee flew off with the other three. 

Though the flowers are much visited by bees 
and moths, and though Darwin speaks of honey 
in the nectary, we have, nevertheless, been 
unable to peroeive any. Sprengel mentions the 
flowers as sham honey flowers. The papillae at 
the base of the nectary may oontain honey, bnt 
it would seem to be so small in amount as 
scarcely to be worth extraction. We hope our 
readers will try and ascertain this. White varie¬ 
ties of this Orchis are occasionally found, as also 
of the Orohis Morio, or mulberry-coloured Orohis. 
The common Orchis sets a fabulous amount of 
seed if fertilised. When examined by the mi¬ 
croscope each seed is seen to be contained in a 
fauteetic transparent case, sometimes like a 
ladyVscent-bottlu, sometimes like a horse. It is 
almpst impossib’e to raise seedlings from seed in 


a frame, but that they do germinate in a wild 
Btate, under favourable conditions, must be the 
case. A seedling will not flower until its third 
year. Thus we see the cleverness of this double 
method. A supply of flowering plants is insured 
each year by the tuber, and the species is con¬ 
tinued by seed. 

Treatment, <fco—Some florists admit that 
there is great difficulty in cultivating the com¬ 
mon Orohis, while others declare that there is no 
difficulty at all. We are inclined to the latter 
view. All that is required is to know the habits 
of the plant and then to follow them out. If 
left in the ground it will manage for itself, but 
if grown in pots the earth must occasionally be 
renewed, and the pots must be large enough. 
There must be good drainage, and the soil must 
neither be too dry nor too wet. If the soil is dry 
and the atmosphere humid they do well, but 
they will not thrive in a room with a fire. The 
oommon sorts of Orchis all require the same 
treatment, except the Orohis maculate, which 
prefers a boggy situation. The Bee Orchis, Spi¬ 
der, Pyramid, Gnat, Green Man, and Musk 
Orchis do best on chalk. Certain parts of Surrey 
will be found to be perfect paradises of Orohisee. 
The Burd’s-nest Orchis oertainly baffles us. We 
invite our readers to supply additional informa¬ 
tion, and trust that the above remarks will be 
of use. E. C. Malan. 

Vheam. 


White wood- Lily.—Among hardy plants 
which flower in spring this Trillium grandi- 
fiorum is one of the most ohaate and beautiful, 
and yet it is seldom seen in gardens, its absenoe, 
no doubt, being owing to a want of success in 
its onlture, througn its having been planted in 
unsuitable situations. It is one of those subjects 
that will not suoceed in an ordinary border, ex¬ 
posed to the sun, and starved from lack of mois¬ 
ture. It is a shade and moisture-loving plant, 
but, although this is the case, it is useless 
planting it in wet, stagnant soil, as there the 
roots perish in winter. The place in which it is 
most at home is by the side of a watercourse, or 
in loose, damp earth full of decomposed vege¬ 
table matter, where, from being able to ramify 
freely, it soon forms fine masses and becomes 
very floriferous. As the flowers of this Trillium 
are borne on the same stalks with the leaves, 
they cannot be cut to be of use without taking 
the two together, which weakens the plants; 
cutting should, therefore, be avoided, and the 
foliage taken every care of in order that it may 
be of assistance in developing and ripening the 
crowns.—8. 

Carnations and Piootees in beds.— 
If Carnations and Pico tees are to be grown in 
beds (and many of the northern growers bloom 
their show plants in beds in preference to pots), 
let them be prepared in very early spring, an 
early, in fact, as possible after the lrost, in the 
following manner : Prepare a compost of loam 
three parts, cow manure two parts, coarse sand 
two parts, lime and charcoal one part. Let thin 
be laid on the surface of the beds to a depth of 
about 4 in. or 6 in., and dog in as deep and 
well as possible. Let it be forked over periodic¬ 
ally until the plants are ready. About March 
or April, or in September, plant out layers or 
pipings, Ac., about 10 in. apart. Keep them 
watered, and as the flower-stems rise tie them 
up to sticks. At the right time layer them in 
the bed; do this as early as convenient, bnt 
not too early, so as to give the layers a good op¬ 
portunity to get established. Examine them 
now snd then to see whether they have rooted, 
and when they have done so take up each layer 
with a ball of earth and put all those of one sort 
into one large pot roughly, and all those of 
another into a second, and so on, labelling each 
pot. Then take up the old plants and either 
throw them away or put them into some SDare 
corner in a mass, aud leave them alone from 
year to year to do what they like for deoorative 
purposes ; they are seldom worth keeping. Re¬ 
novate the bed by digging in deeply some ma¬ 
nure and loam, and place back in the bed at 
intervals of 10 in. the layers you have taken 
from the old plants. In the winter throw some 
littery straw over them, take it off in spring, 
and you are in the same state as you were last 
year, and so on from year to year. Of course 
the ohoicest show kinds must not be grown out- 
of-doors in this rough and fo\rdy manner. If the 
beds are at all troubled with wireworm, place 
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little slices of Potato, Carrot, or Apple just be¬ 
neath the surface of the soil at short intervals, 
take them up as often as yon can, and slay the 
wireworms found in them. In June top-dress 
the bed with loam and manure.—G. 

French Spotted Pansies —These are 
very useful for keeping up a long display of bloom 
sod an endless variety of colours with but a 
minimum of labour. A packet of seed sown at 
any time between now and May will produce 
hundreds of plants, that if transplanted on well 
enriched soil will make a garden gay for the 
greater part of the year. No plants repay gene¬ 
rous treatment better than Pansies, therefore 
before planting them some of the best farm-yard 
manure should be deeply buried where they are 
intended to grow. They will keep flowering 
through droughts or floods if only a supply of 
rich food is within their reach, but they soon get 
mildewed and exhausted in poor dry soil.—J. G. 

The Gtentianella (Gentiana acaulis).—This 
succeeds beet in ground rather inclined to be 
heavy. The situation in which it looks best is on 
rockwork or raised mounds, or as an edging to 
borders or walks ; where seen in long lines its 
handsome blue flowers have a striking effect. 
The way to get tho most satisfactory results is 
to use arge flints or big pebble stones as a boun- 


help, as will also a watering with liquid manure 
when the plants are making their growth.—S. D. 

Anemones in woods and shrubberies. 
—There are few prettier sights in spring than a 
woodland carpeted with the little Wood Anemone 
(A. nemorosa), a common native plant in this 
country, and, indeed, throughout Europe and a 
greater part of North America. Of similar habit 
are many other species of Windflower which are 
indigenous to the south of Europe. The annexed 
engraving, taken from a recently published 
edition of the “Wild Garden,” represents a field 
of the old Anemone coronaria and its forms as it 
grows in the south of France, and is used in this 
instance to suggest that similar effects may with¬ 
out much difficulty be obtained in our wood¬ 
lands. A sunnv piece of warm, sandy ground 
would grow these Anemones just as well in 
England as in the Bouth of France or Italy. The 
only difference worth noting would be the time 
of flowering, which would be in spring with us. 
To make, in fact, a turf of the Anemones of 
Southern Europe would be a charming idea in 
the wild garden. The main thing is to see that 
the plants are masters of the ground, and not 
ousted by other and coarser ones. The selection 
of the ground is the main thing, that is, if the 
colony is to be established without expense. In 


lights in rockwork, rambling freely, and is im¬ 
patient of drought.—A. H. L. 

Water Lilies in tanks.— I have a tank 
which is cruciform, with a superficial area equal 
to 4 ft. square, and a depth of 5 ft. 6 in., half 
above ground and half below. The walls and 
bottom are of 9-in. brick, set in Portland cement, 
and coated inside with 4 in. of Portland cement 
and sharp sand to prevent leakage. In the cen¬ 
tre is a glazed drain-pipe 2 ft. long and 9 in. in 
diameter, set on end. Before putting this in, it 
was filled with clay, and the root of the Lily 
(Nymphaea alba) planted in it. The Lily leaves 
rise to the surface of the water, whether the 
depth be 2 ft. or 4 ft., and quite cover the sur¬ 
face. It has flowered freely tor three years. An 
overflow rainpipe fills the tank in wet weather. 
In dry weather I supply water from the house 
by means of a pipe and tap by the side of the 
tank. Less space than 4 ft. square superficial 
area would cramp the Lily, and less than 5 ft. 
depth of water would not keep cool and sweet in 
hot weather. The tank is in the middle of the 
garden and the water is used for watering the 
plants, for which purpose its exposure to the air 
makes it very suitable.—C. G., Addiscouibe. 

7131.—Edelweiss from seed.—Sow the 
seed at once in a flat pot filled with sandy peat 



Wild Anemones in the South of France (from n photograph). 


dary to the border or walk, or let in hard bricks 
on end, and between these or the stones plant 
the Gentians, which from having such protectors 
▼ill spread rapidly and soon become thoroughly 
established. Why they do so well with the 
stones is that the roots thread their course by 
their sides and under them, and, as is well 
known, there is always moisture there however 
hot and dry the weather may be. The proper 
time to plant Gentians is in early spring just as 
they begin to start; they may then be divided 
ud increased to almost any extent, as every 
«le piece with leaves if dibbled in with care 



ud sown nnder handlights, and the plants, 
▼hen large enough to handle, pricked out, a 
good stock may be got up for forming edgings 
next year. As the Gentiana acaulis is a sun- 
loving subject, and only expands its flowers 
osder the influence of solar light, it is useless 
planting it in the shade, and being of such lowly 
growth it is a good plan where patches are made 
borders to raise them a little, which may 
easily be done by means of three or four stones 
P ] *c8d so as to hold np the earth, when, after a 
time, the plants will cushion it over and become 
abnemass. If the soil shot* 

1 little pulverised clay \ 


many large places there would be little difficulty 
in finding spots where they would grow. Even 
in heavy soils one might find dry and sunny bits 
of hedgebanks where the Anemones heretofore 

S *own in gardens could be easily established. 

ur engraving only shows the older garden 
Anemone, but the new scarlet Anemone would 
prove equally hardy and free in the wild garden. 

Silvery Mug wort (Artemisia argentea).— 
This plant has many attractive qualities to re¬ 
commend it to the attention of amateur gar¬ 
deners ; especially is it suitable for hanging 
baskets, outside window boxes, or for border¬ 
ing. No amount of either cold, damp, or even 
neglect seems to injure it. I have used it in the 
same manner as many do the Creeping Jenny— 
for the past four years exposing it to all weathers. 
With spring it puts forth its silvery leaves with 
renewed vigour. The leaves are very similar in 
appearance, though not so large as those of 
the Chrysanthemum, but of a bright silver grey 
arranged and terminating with a star-like whorl 
to each braachlet, hanging in graceful festoons 
from box or basket. As au edging plant it has 
been used during the past few seasons in some 
of the public parks. The blossom is very insig¬ 
nificant. Loamy soil suits it best. It is very 
easily propagated in the open ground. As an edg¬ 
ing it should be planted, quincunx fashion, 
pegged down and kept well pinched in. It de- 


mixed with some good loam, which should be 
kept moist; the seeds will germinate in a fort¬ 
night. When the seedlings are large enough to 
be handled, they should be planted separately 
in a cool frame, and allowed to remain there 
for about five weeks or so, at which time they 
will be ready to plant out-of-doors. They require 
a good garden soil which must not be over stiff, 
and care must be taken that they are planted 
in a situation where they will be freely exposed 
to the influence of the sun, in order that the 
silvery white woolliness of the bracts may be 
fully developed. A thin covering of leaves is re¬ 
quired to afford them protection daring the in¬ 
clemency of winter.—J. McK. 

-This is easy to raise from seed. Sow in a 

pot or pan of light loam mixed with leaf mould 
or peat, and keep the seeds moist by placing a slate 
or piece of glass over them until they germinate. 
When the plants have made three or four leaves 
they may be planted out in loam and grit, or on 
a rockery, where the roots will not get dry. It 
almost disappears in winter, looking quite dry 
and dead, but a few days of genial weather brings 
little white buds out amongst the withered re¬ 
mains of the leaves. The Edelweiss may aUo be 
grown as a not plant.—J. D. 

7035 —Culture of Peeonles.— The only 
culture required in the case of these very hardy 
perennials is to plant them in some position 
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where they may not be disturbed from year to 
year. Being of a vigorous and enduring nature, 
they will succeed where many other flowering 
plants fail, growing vigorously and flowering 
freely even in the poorest soils. They are capitid 
subjects for the foreground of a shrubbery. They 
will be grateful for a coat of rotten manure ap¬ 
plied in winter.— J. Cornhill. 

7067.—Planting Lilies.—It is now too 
late to plant Lilium candidum, this kind being 
now in full growth. August is the time for 
planting it; tigrinum should be planted in 
September, but auratum may yet be planted. 
The two first named prefer a rather rich, loamy 
soil, but will thrive in almost any free garden 
mould. The only way to ensure success with 
auratum in the open air is to plant in pure 
peat in a shady, sheltered situation. Set the bulbs 
some 3 in. deep.—J. C. B. 


7096 and 7103.— Treatment of Crocuses. 
—“ B. S. C.” should lift the yellow Crocuses as 
soon as the leaves have withered, and store them 
in a dry, shady place ; they should be replanted 
early in October, and other colours can be 
planted with them. If planted late in the season 
they are very likely to fail. “T. W. P.” has 
planted his Crocuses much too late ; he had 
better leave them alone; they may come up 
next season. When the common yellow Crocus 
is required to flower at the same time as the 
purple, blue, and white varieties, it is better to 
lift the yellows annually; this retards their 
blooming, so that they all bloom together. The 
yellows are greatly improved in quantity and 
duration of bloom by being lifted annually, but 
the other colours are best left in the ground 
until they become too crowded.—J. D. 


7096. —Planting Crocuses.—While these 
are in flower make new clumps of those you 
have, contrasting them according to taste and 
marking the places with small stakes. If y on want 
other colours you must either seek out a friend 
who now has those colours, and would give or 
exchange them, or wait until the bulbs you 
want can tye purchased in the autumn. I have 
transplanted many this season, and the flowers 
do not seem to be affected by the moving.— 
L. S. H. 


INDOOR PULNTSt 

CULTURE OF BOUVARDIAS. 

Not only are Bouvardias strikingly beautiful 
subjects for the warm conservatory when in 
flower during winter, but their blossoms are well 
adapted for cutting—colour, form, and their 
delicious fragrance, combining to make them 
especially suited for bouquets and coat flowers, j 
as well as for intermixing with other blooms for 
decorative purposes in the many ways in which 
flowers are now used. The continuous habit of 
flowering possessed by Bouvardias is another 
point in their favour. When well grown, and in j 
a genial atmosphere, the same plants will keep 
on blooming for three or four months at a time — I 
a consideration of importance, as where such is 
the case fewer plants are required to be grown. 

As regards cultivation, young plants are much 
to be preferred to old ones for several reasons ; 
they flower and make growth more freely ; they 
are less straggling in habit, and the blossoms are 
larger than those on old plants. It is, therefore, 
better to strike fresh plants every season, and to 
discard such as have bloomed. Cuttings from 
them should be struck in spring in a brisk heat, 
and, when well rooted, they should be grown on 
freely, either in pots or planted out, and iu Sep¬ 
tember are transferred to the pots in which they 
are intended to flower ; but, in whichever way 
they are grown, they require very rich soil, con¬ 
sisting of two parts of well decomposed rotten 
manure and leaf mould, and three parts of good 
loam, with a little sand. After being struck they 
Bhould be planted out in a good light pit in a 
genial growing temperature through the summer, 
and sufficient water should be given at the roots, 
and in syringing overhead, to supply their re¬ 
quirements in that way, and to keep them dean 
and healthy; they must also have air in suffi¬ 
cient quantity to induce sturdy growth. 

Plants that are turned out into pits will, as in 
the case of almost anything else that will succeed 
under such treatment, be found to make stronger 
growth than such as arc confined in pots. Plant¬ 
ing out is also a great saving in the matter of 
labour in watering, .where they are grown in 
Digitized by 


large quantities ; bnt, when transferred to pots, 
that operation must be conducted with care, 
taking them up with their roots as perfect as 
possible, and Dotting them in soil similar to that 
just described. They must afterwards be kept 
in a close, warm, moist atmosphere until theyjget 
fairly established, and are in an active growing 
state. It must then be determined what portion 
of the stock is to be brought on for early winter 
flowering, and what is to be kept for later u*e 
and for spring. The latter will require to bo kept 
in an intermediate temperature, and just moving 
a little through the early part of the winter. 

Bouvardias strike readily from root cuttings 
1 in long, put in pots of sand in a brisk bottom- 
1 : eat; ana when they have pushed shoots 1 in. 
or 2 in. in length, they should be potted off 
singly and kept on growing. B. Humboldti 
eery mb! flora is one of the best varieties in culti¬ 
vation. The tubes of its flowers measure 3 in. 
in length, and the lobes of the limb 1£ in. across [; 
these are pure white, produced in bunches of a 
dozen each, and are highly perfumed. Another 
white and very beautiful dwarf kind is B. jasmi- 
noides, a free-growing sort, and a profuse 
flowerer. B. Vreelandi is another dwarf and 
extremely free-flowering kind, which is con¬ 
tinually in bloom—a beautiful white flower, 
with a faint blush tinge on the outside. Another 
variety, called Maiden’s Blush, has bright blush- 
pink blossoms, and is a very distinct and 
desirable variety. B. Hogarthi is scarlet; it 
has a good habit of growth, and produces fine 
trusses of flowers. B. elegans is said to be a 
sport from Hogarthi; its flowers are of a 
scarlet-tinged carmine, and very beautiful. 
These are all kinds that may be relied upon; 
they are, indeed, the best in cultivation, and 
whether one or all of them be grown they will 

f ive equal satisfaction. At the same time, it may 
e as well to say that, for general usefulness, 
the white varieties are the best. T. B. 


PREPARING VIOLETS FOR WINTER. 

Early in April I select geod strong healthy 
stools from plants of the Neapolitan Violet in 
our earliest frames that have, of course, done 
flowering, and divide them into single crowns 
after shaking all earth from them, taking care, 
if possible, that each crown is left with some 
portion of the old roots attached to it. After 
having selected the strongest, and having enough 
and to spare for filling a frame when planted 
out, I put into 3-in. pots a single crown in a 
light, rich compost of loam, well rotted hot-bed 
manure, a very little leaf-soil, and a good sprink¬ 
ling of sand. After potting, all get a good soaking 
of water, and then they are placed in a cold 
frame on ashes sufficiently thick to bring the 
plants up near the glass ; they are kept dose for 
a few days and shaded, and when started into 
growth they are given plenty of air. When well 
established they are plunged in the ashes, and get 
attention as to watering and removal of all 
runners that may make their appearanoe. 

As the season advanoes the lights are alto¬ 
gether removed, and also the frame if required 
for other purposes. In June I get ready the 
frame from which the earliest flowers are to be 
gathered, and in this they are planted out. Suoh 
frames are prepared thus : I excavate a pit, say 
2 £ ft. deep, the size of the frame, whether it 
consists of two, three, or four lights. In each 
corner I place strong, rough posts, and lay on 
these a strong piece of sawn timber, 7 in. wide 
by 2£ in. thick ; this is made level from post to 
post, allowing a fall of 2 in. from the back posts 
to those in the front. Then between the comer 
posts I put intermediate ones afterwards, so as 
to strengthen the skeleton frame, on whioh I 
place the frames or frame in which the plants 
are to be planted. 

The next thing I do is to have pieces of wood 
either sawn 2£ in. square, or round and straight, 
as they come from the wood. These I saw to the 
width of the frame orossways, and rest them on 
the wall plate described on which the frame is 
set. I keep these cross pieces 1 in. apart, and 
after I have got them into position I place 
about 3 in. of clinkers or briok rubble over 
them for drainage, some half rotted, longish, 
hot-bed manure, broken up, and over that a 
layer of half-rotted hot-bed manure, mixed 
before using it with a good sprinkling of coarse 
sand and pebbles. I then put in about 9 in. in 
depth of the following mixture, viz., good fresh 
loam and rotten manure, a very little leaf soil 


and plenty of sand, filling up to within 3 In. or 
4 in. of the glass. This I allow to lie and settle 
for a few days, putting on the lights to get it 
warmed. I then select my plants, that are in the 
3 -in. pots, and plant the strongest out at from 
8 in. to 9 in. apart every way. On these I place 
the lights and keep them shaded, giving; a little 
air during the daytime. I water copiously when 
they require it. 

When they get established and are growing 
freely the lights are left off day and night, all 
runners are removed, and nothing more is 
needed until September, when three sides (the 
front and the two ends) are closely boarded and 
nailed to the posts. For the back one can either 
have two-half shutters or a whole one, which is 
portable. Having prepared a heap of stable 
manure well fermented, turned and sweet, I put 
this under the frame, making it firm with a 
heavy stick or rammer, till all is filled up. Then 
I replace the back shutter or shutters to cop- 
fine all heat inside, apply the lights, and tilt 
according to the state of the weather. I now give 
anything required in the way of weak liquid 
manure, and in a short time every plant bristles 
with glorious buds. I always keep a heap of 
stable manure fermenting to replace that under 
the frame which in time gets exhausted. In 
November, December, and January there will 
be gathering after gathering of the most 
glorious flowers. 

For later flowers set a frame on a bed of 
ashes and bottom it with any rough material 
at hand, filling up as before advised, mid with 
the same compost, to within 3 in. or 4 in. of 
the glass. Let all settle for a few days ; then 
select plants from pots and plant as already 
described, paying attention to the giving of 
air and water and the removal of all rnnnera. 
From these, occasional pickings can be had, when 
the weather is mild, in February and through 
March, and up to the end of April they wUl be 
loaded with bloom. I make two pottings of 
crowns, if possible both in April, and when all 
the frames are planted, from those remaining in 
the pots I select two or three dozen, which are 
shifted into 6-in. pots, set in a frame till started, 
and then plunged out of the frame into ashes. If 
the autumn becomes very wet they are again 
put into the frame and set on shelves in glass 
houses in October. F. 


EARLY FLOWERING PELARGONIUMS. 

If amateurs were to cultivate a few of the so-called 
decorative or market Pelargoniums, they would 
have their greenhouses a blaze of lovely flowers 
from April to the end of July, and that with the 
same set of plants. I am an amateur and never 
employ a gardener, and perhaps a few hints on 
their culture by one who is very successful with 
them may be of interest. 

Procure strong, young-rooted plants as early 
as possible and pot them in 2£-m. pots ; pinch 
out the points of the shoots when established, 
and have them in their blooming pots, 5-in. ones, 
by the end of August. For compost use good 
loam, rotten manure, and sand ; pot moderately 
firm and be sure the drainage is good. Stop them 
once more only, and then allow them to grow as 
fast as they like. During winter they must be 
kept clean by means of the syringe and tepid 
water; place them well apart upon inverted pots 
close up to the glass. I keep a temperature of 
from 50° to 55° in winter during very severe 
weather. I give plenty of air and utilise sunny 
mornings to wash them thoroughly out-of-doors. 

In February I use soot water, increasing its 
strength; this is moat beneficial both to flowers 
and foliage, and I never give anything else. They 
will take abundance of water with the rapidly 
increasing sun heat, and be sure that plenty of 
room is left for watering at the August potting, 
for if allowed to get dry the lower leaves torn 
yellow, fall off, and greenfly gets the upper 
hand ; this pest hates moisture and soot water. 
I had a few in flower on March 14, but from the 
middle of April to the end of July there should 
be no lack of exquisite flowers. The full value of 
them will not be known till the second year 
when, of course, with larger plants comes a per¬ 
fect mass of flowers. 

The secret of early blooming the Becond year 
is to cut them hard back early the first, say, i n 
the first week in August; to accomplish this 
when they begin to look shabby, turn them out 
in the full sunshine to ripen their wood, whioh 
I will take about a fortnight, then, as Isaid before, 
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cat them in and do not be afraid of the knife , 
give no water till they break, then do it tho¬ 
roughly, and when the new growth is 1 in. long 
ihake away all the old soil and repot in the same 
she, and treat them as before, only no stopping 
is required. The sorts I grow are Duchess of 
Bedford, Triomphe de St. Mande, Kingston 
Beauty, Perle Blanche, Grandiflorum, Bridal 
Bosquet, Improvement, Hercules, Glitter, La 
Patrie, Dr. Andrd, Prince of Pelargoniums, 
Regalia, and Mad. C. Konig (the only spotless 
white) a perfect flower, Queen Victoria, and Dr. 
Masters, two good “regals,” but later than the 
above.—S. L. B. 

Passiflora prinoeps.— This is an excel- 
lent climber for a warm greenhorn, and flowers 
freely when properly treated. It should not be 
pruned much, and none of the old flower-stems 
must ever be removed. It flowers again and 
again on the same flower-stalk ; hence, unless 
for use as cut flowers, none of these should ever 
be removed. In the winter season they hang in 
withered-looking bundles; but in the early 
spring the sap floods the channels with new life, 
and a fresh raceme is thrown out from the ex¬ 
treme point of last year’s flower-stem. And this 
goes on year after year, while other pendents 
of dazzling brightness spring forth near the base 
of the flower-stems. Those also that have been 
shortened back sometimes break into fresh 
clusters of blossom. Many of them, however, 
die back; and, unless obliged to cut for the 
flowers, none of the old flowering branches 
should be cut at all. When the new flower-stem 
shoots forth, any dead points beyond it may be 
cut off. Another great advantage arises from this 
saccessional elongation of the flower-bearing 
branchlets. Almost any length of raceme may be 
secured for twisting round the Btems of stands 
cr vases. This enables the decorator to place the 
flowering blossoms of this brilliant plant in tell¬ 
ing positions to which shorter flower-stems, 
that must from necessity have one end in the 
water, could never have reached. Many of the 
common Passion flowers have beautiful foliage, 
and sometimes ccorulea and other varieties will 
keep open throughout a long night. Though 
these lack the brilliance and size of those I 
have indicated, the whole of the Passion flowers 
are beautiful and interesting.—T. 

Seasonable hints on Camellias.— 
When we take into consideration not only the 
great beauty, but also the pecuniary value of a 
Ine Camellia bloom during the dull months of 
winter, I think it may be safely asserted that 
there is not an amateur in possession of a 
Camellia who would not do his beat to secure 
good blooms did he only know the proper way 
to go about it. Let a Camellia have proper at¬ 
tention during the growing period, and we shall 
have fewer complaints about buds dropping off at 
tee time they are expected to expand ; and let 
it also be borne in mind that one of those 
lovely flowers is worth twice as much at Christ¬ 
mas as it is two months later, and it will be 
readily granted that a little time and trouble 
spent on them now will not be labour lost 
Immediately the plants begin to push out fresh 
growths they must have an increase of tempera- 
tore and moisture. A vinery at work is a very 
good place to put them for the next two or 
three months. Let them have plenty of water 
at the root, and if they are drained as Camel¬ 
lias ought to be drained there is little danger of 
over-watering. If the drainage is bad see to it at 
ooce. Plants that do not lequire repotting for 
this year will be greatly benefited by a slight 
top dressing of soot at the beginning of the grow- 
ag period. To secure success they muBt be kept 
thoroughly clean. When they have completed 
teeir growths and formed their buds they may 
gradually exposed to more air and receive 
k*s water at the root, never, however, letting 
teem become dry. About the middle of July 
they may be turned out of doors for a couple of 
sooths. In cutting the blooms care must be 
taken to leave at least one or two good eyes ot 
the previous season’s wood ; but with very small 
phnts the less wood that is cut the better, other- 
wiie large plants will never be attained. At the 
time I usually secure one leaf with them. 
-IL C. \V. 


7033.— Planting Camellias. —Plant at 
eoce, taking out the soil 18 in. deep, 2 ft. in 
width, placing 4 in. briok rubble in the bottom, 
wwring the same with some old turves of peat, 
is order to ensure perfect drainage ; the ~ ‘ 
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should consist of equal parts loam and peat, add¬ 
ing thereto some silver sand. Do not disturb the 
bail, but, before planting, pierce it in several 
places with a stoat iron skewer, and ram the 
soil in firmly round the ball when planting.— 
J. C. B, 

ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(miscellaneous.) 

6993.-Tuberoses andHyaointhus can- 
dioans. —Tuberoses are not often grown in the 
open ground in this country, they being far too 
tender for open air culture. It is for this reason 
that the bulbs grown under glass in England are 
imported either from Italy or America, where 
great heat prevails during the growing season. 
The only way in which a certain measure of 
success can be achieved L is to pot the bulbs at 
the beginning of April, allowing them to come 
on under glass, hardening them off, as is usual 
with tender bedding plants, finally planting 
them out about the middle of June in a very 
sheltered, but sunny position, in light sandy 
soil. This plan has been tried, and has been 
found to answer in fine dry summers, but not 
otherwise. Advising conscientiously, I would 
say, grow them under glass, if only in a cold 
frame, success being thereby rendered certain. 
In potting, place one bulb in a 4-in. pot, or two 
in a 6-in. pot, taking for compost fibrous loam 
And leaf-mould in equal parts, watering very care¬ 
fully until growth commences. The Hyacmthus 
may be planted at once. It is by no means fas¬ 
tidious with respect to soil, but if the natural 
staple is heavy and oold, add thereto plenty of 
leaf-mould, wood ashes, or any porous material. 
This plant is quite hardy in light, well drained 
soils, l>ut where the soil is retentive it is well to 
ensure the safety of the crowns by mulching ] 
them with several inches of ashes or litter.— I 
J. C. B. 

7135.— Making paint.— The beat way for 
an amateur to make paint is to buy the necessary 
colours ready ground in oil. White lead is the 
principal ingredient in all light paints, but the 
dark colours can be used without admixture if 
necessary. Light tints are produoed by mixing a 
little of the darker colours with white—as a 
little yellow ochre to make a pale cream, &c. 
The paint should first be mixed with drying oil 
and a little dryers, and still further thinned with 
turpentine. Yellow ochre, red ochre, Venetian 
red, raw sienna, burnt sienna, raw umber, burnt 
umber, and lampblack are the safest colours to 
use; many of the bright colours used for com¬ 
mon paints fade very quickly, but the above 
can be trusted, as, with the exception of the 
last, which is soot, they are all various forms of 
iron-stained earth.—J. D. 

7167.—How to teat the accuracy of 
a thermometer.—1st, plunge the bulb of 

the thermometer into a box containing ice 
which is melting, keep it there until the column 
of mercury in the tube ceases to fall; it should 
then register 32^ ; 2nd, plunge the bulb of the 
thermometer in boiling water nntii the column 
of mercury ceases to rise; it should then re¬ 
gister 212° ; 3rd, if the thermometer fails to 
agree with these tests, destroy it, for it is use¬ 
less ; 4th, if it agrees with these tests the figures 
between 32° ana 212° can easily be checked by 
measurement; thus, the difference between the 
two temperatures is 180°, representing eighteen 
equal divisions of 10° each, which are further 
subdivided into single degrees. I have assumed 
that it is a thermometer with Fahrenheit scales 
that it is desired to test.—J O’Rak, Oldbury. 


elegant porch could be constructed of galvanised 
corrugated iron, aH screwed together and de¬ 
tached from the house, so that the tenant can 
take it away with his other luggage, when his 
term expires. Two coats of paint of any suitable 
oolour would cover well, if the appearance of the 
galvanised iron is objected to. This might be 
made for from one quarter to one third the cost 
mentioned by him.— Alfred Mutton. 

7062 —Ink fading- on labels.—The ink may be pre¬ 
vented from fading and, in fact, the labels themselves 
may be made almost imperishable as follows : Write 
the name in ink or water-colour, plain or orna¬ 
mented, on paper or card, and as soon as the 
writing is dry saturate the paper c r card thoroughly 
with varnish. If it U desirable to write the labels and 
put them immediately in the pots, at the potting bench, 
write in pencil and use spirit varnish.—H. Foy. 

7151 — Woodlio© In Mushrooms.— Where wood- 
lice have got a firm footing it is a matter of extreme 
difficulty to get rid of them. Perhaps the best way is to 
use boiling water around the edges ot the bed where it 
has parted about } in. from the wall, first driving them 
into it. Also, trap with halves of Potatoes hollowed 
outandinverted.lt is a matter requiring daily atten¬ 
tion. I know of no poisons that destroy them, and have 
tried a good many.—H. C. W. 

7146.-Rose# falling.—“ Novice’s ” Tea and Moss 
Roses have had an overdose of liquid manure (either too 
strong or too much of it), or there is defective drainage 
in the pots. The soil in which the Roses are grown can¬ 
not be in a healthy state, or the plants would not now 
drop their buds and leaves at the approach of warmer 
weather. Water them well with pure rain water, and 
see that the drainage is good, and the Rose trees will 
soon show a decided change for the better.—G. C., Ecelts. 

How to destroy crickets and cockroaches. 
—If “G. H.,” will use “Steiner’s Phosphorus Paste," 
he will soon rid his houses of these peats. It is sold 
ir. pots by chemists. By putting small lumps on 
small white pieces of paper for several nights in sncces- 
#don ; it will kill them all, however plentiful, they go 
away to their haunts and die. I have several times seen 
the living devouring the dead.—B. 

7159.— Pruning Roees.— “W. J. M.” should not 
prune any Roses till the frosts are gone (about the eud 
of April), then take out all weak and old and useless 
wood from the Hybrid Perpetual*, but only stop any 
luxuriant growth of the Tea Roses, as they make very 
little wood.—G. C , Eccles. 

7026.— Moving Jessamine.— November is the bea 
time to transplant. If so desired the shoota may be cut 
back to the wood made some four seasons ago. Cuttings 
of the current season’s growth some fl in. long, taken off 
in September and inserted in a shady place in free soil 
■trike readily.—J. C. B. 


7174.—Grapes without bloom.—If “H. P. 
M.” will take the following advice I think he will 
not again complain of an absence of bloom on 
his Grapes. I begin syringing, after the bunches 
have done flowering, regularly about four o’olock 
p.m. up to the time they commence colouring, 
at which time I keep up au excessive heat both 
night and day, only opening the top sash about 
2 m. to allow of a current of air, and occasionally 
syringing the floor to allow of sufficient moisture 
as a preventive against red spider. This system 
I have never known to fail. It occurs to me that 
the syringe is applied a little too frequently.— 
R.A.R. 

7143.—Building porch In front of 
house. —In reply to u Wintry Weather ” an 


Propagating Veronicas.— Amateur.— The annua 
kinds are of course raised from seeds, the herbaceous 
kinds from seeds or division of the roots, and the shrubby 
kinds from cuttings. 

Catting Yew hedges.—When is the proper time 
to prune a Yew hedge ? and when should Yew trees be 
moved 1 —Weston. [Now.] 

Amateur. —Back numbers of Gardening can l>e had 
from the publisher, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Gar¬ 
den, on receipt of ljd. in stamps for each number re¬ 
quired.- Fred. Walker.- It your query has not been 

answered, kindly send it again.- York.— Zinnias, when 

well grown, attain a height of ft. or 3 ft.- J. Broom¬ 

field.— We do not know where seed can be obtained. 
Plants may be had at any good hardy plant nursery. As 
you are in Yorkshire, try Messrs. Backhouse & Sons, 
York.- Q. S.— You can get any back numbers of Gar¬ 
dening from the publisher, price lid. poet free.- In a 

Fix.— A flue or hot-water pipe will give satisfaction in 

the case mentioned.- W. A. Williams.— From Messrs. 

Merry weather <fc Sons, Engineers, Long Acre and Bow 
Street, London. 

Novice. —The bulbs can be bought, also the baskets. 
Wo do not know where you would get the baskets ready 

filled, except to order.- W. S. Smitk.— Dig a hole and 

bury it out of the way. It is ot no other use.- Else.— 

Sow now for fruit in late summer.- A. J. fl.— 

Kindly repeat your question.- Aigron.— Plant them 

out iu good soil in the garden and lift them again in 

autumn.- Ignoramus.— We know of no good book on 

the subject mentioned, except the volumes of Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated. Why not ask questions in Gardening 
respecting matters in which you are in difficulty about f 

- Rev. C. fl.—Any catalogue will give the colours. 

As to treatment, we have devoted pages to the subject 
during the last few weeks. 

Weekly Reader.— The correspondent alluded to is not 

a nurseryman.- M. S. M .—Try Mr. W. Thompson, 

seedsman, Tavern Street, Ipswich.- W. Baker.— Your 

question doos not come within our province.- J. Tyler. 

—We do not know the address you ask for.- 

A. M. E. C.— We know of no special book on the sub¬ 
ject. There is a chapter devoted to It in Shaw’s “ London 
Market Gardens," price 2s. 9d., post free, from our offiee. 

A. fl. Stoave^ey.— Quite a common occurrence.— J. B 

—Frost, we should say, and cutting winds.- R. W. II. 

—It is what is called a fasciculated stem ; very common 
in Chestnut, Ash, and similar trees. 

Names of plants.— Dublin.- Send when in flower. 

or when the growth is more matured.- E.C.— Send 

better specimens.- Luna. — Tradeacantia of some kind. 

Its flowers are inconspicuous.- Stoke.— Anemone eoro- 

naria.- Zara.— No; certainly not. The specimen sent 

is a slow-growing Cactus, quite unfit for the purpose 

named. - S. C. L.— Anemone fulgens flore-pleno. - 

J. G.—Dog’s-tooth Violet (Erythronlum Dens-can is). 
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and address of the tender it required, in addition to any 
norm do plume to be need in 

should • always bear .the number and title of the query 
answered. When more than one query u tent 
be op a separate piece of paper. Owing to t*fneoe$i•*& *? 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day gf publication, it is not possible to insert ouenes and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

7203 . — Law relating to greenhouses —1 wish 
to erect a greenhouse of wood, no brickwork, and I am 
oertaia to receive a visit from the district surveyor, 
which I am anxious to avoid. Is there, in the first place, 
any fixed limit to the height above which he could 
make me alter it and pay him, too ? It would make no 
difference to me how low it was, because it would get 
the sun all day, and to get inside I could dig out the 
ground and have steps down to it. I could so arrange It 
as not to touch any of the neighbours walls. If so, could 
I make it any height I like ? If I had it all in accordance 
with the law, should I be compelled to pay the surveyor 
if he chose to come and survey it?— Anxious. 

7204. — Camellias and Azaleas dropping 
buds.— I should like to know the reason why Camellias 
and Azaleas drop their flower buds. I have tried to 
manage them most carefully, but have been unsuccess¬ 
ful. Last summer I placed all out-of-doors after making 
their growths, but the Camellias began to drop their 
baas before I took them in again (about October 20), so 
that although I had five trees I only succeeded In get¬ 
ting one bloom. Azaleas look healthy, but the blooms 
fall off before coming to maturity. I have a mixture of 
plants, but find cool Orchids with which I have been 
very successful give the greatest satisfaction.— Lexham. | 

7206.—Plants for rockery.—I wish to make a 
rockery in a very exposed position, and ask information 
how to make it, and what to plant on it that will 
stand strong, cutting east winds, which now destroy any¬ 
thing that may be planted. The space to be filled with 
rockery is i yds. On the top of some steps are palisadoes 
against which I propose to make my rockery. Do these 
require to be boarded T or should I place the stones bare 
against the iron rails? The rockery must not be mere 
than 5 ft high. Any information as to the best method 
of constructing a rockery will greatly oblige.—J. W. 
SYKES. 

7203.—Plants and vegetables for exhibition. 
—We are to have a horticultural exhibition on August 
7. Would some experienced gardener give a few concise 
instructions for growing, also name, the best sorts to 
compete in the following classes in pots; Fuchsias, 
Geranium, Musk, cut flowers (annuals); Parsley, Potatoes, 
Kidnev and Broad Beans, Bess, Pannips, Onions, 
Instructions when to sow, Ac., so as to get plants in 
flower, and vegetables fit for show at that date would be 
esteemed a favour? I have a small garden and good 
window for plants.—ONI WHO WISHES TO LB ABN. 

7»7.—Climber for London conservatory.-{ 
have a small conservatory in South Kensington, aspect 
nearly due south. What kind of climber would be best 
to plant in a box to train up a wall? I have tried Khyn- 
chospermum jasmlnoides, but it has failed gradually and 
Is now dead. Would a Martchal Niel Rose do any good ? 

I should like, if possible, some kind of plant which 
blooms. I have my house heated with hot water pip©* 
from a gas stove which is not in the structure, and could 
keep the temperature up to 45? during the hardest frost 
of 1^80-81. —Lexham. 

7208. — Begonias losing their leaves .-Some time 
ago I bought two fine-leaved Begonias of the Rex variety. 
Their leaves soon became brown round the edges, and 
finally, one by one, they dropped off, leaving at the point 
of severance a granular white matter on the fleshy stem. 
They are now mere unsightly stumps. I have withheld 
water, but the stems are still succulent and the flesh of 
them blackish, though the soil is dust-dry. Can any one 
kindly tell me what should be done with them ?—H. I. 

7209. -Lime.—In the perusal of GARDENING, I fre¬ 
quently find mention of lime, in various states, as a good 
corrective of clay soils ; now I do not understand the 
various conditions of lime, and want information how to 
prepare or get the following sorts, which are all advo¬ 
cated : lime, hot lime, slaked lime, qaick lime, and lime 
rubbish. What is the difference between them ? and are 
they all or any of them useful mixed with sifted coal- 
ashes ?—G. R. 

7210. —Aquatic plants.—I have a tank 10 ft. by 
6 ft. and 5 ft. deep, lined with cement and fountain in 
centre; it is surrounded with bom and clinkers. What 
will be the most suitable fish to stock it with ? and what 
plants will be best to grow both in the water and round 
the edge ? It is situated in a sheltered spot, open only 
to the south. Any suggestion will be appreciated. —8 am 
Bloelraf. 

7211 . —Treatment of Vines.— I should feel obliged 
if any reader would instruct me in the proper treatment 
of Vines—as to heat, air, and avringlng. I may say that 
daring the last two months the temperature has been 
kept at 50" to 60* and the Vines have been syringed 
every morning. There are now about 200 bunches of 
Grapes forming on the Vines.— New Subscriber. 

7212. —Weeds on lawns.—What can be done to a 
lawn, which, originally part of a field, was dug over, and 
■own with Grass seed two years ago. Last year, being full 
of weeds, part was again dug over, fresh seed sown, and 
fine soil scattered over, but now it is as bad as ever, 
Dock-*, Thistles, Dandelion*, and large patches of Butter- 
onps everywhere. Itis wanted for Unnis this summer — 
W. M. 8. 

7213. —Propagating Cinerarias.-1 have some 
ne Cinerarias, and I would like to know how to get 
oung suckers from them after they have done flower- 
ng. I tried to geT"softie last years, 1 ut the old plants 
sir died without t%rowiog «p; ? s\ cjc&is^iOl.—D ublin 


7214. --Foreign Lilies.—I have some Ltly bulbs sent 
from Africa, near Pietermaritzburg,° n | f 
Guernsey. All have crimson flowers, but the African 
bulbs are small. Can any readers tell me what their 
names might be ? and what is likely to be the best treat¬ 
ment for them? The Guernsey bulb ought to increase 
very fast, but has not done so with me.—L una. 

721 5. -Roses in windows.-I » c f e 
Forestier Rose In a pot. It commenced to grow about 
a month ago, when I placed it in an empty room in a 
west window. It is now full of! leaf andfreefrom 

but the leaves droop, curl, and look delicate. What shall 
I do with it? The windows in the room are consUnUy 
open, and I water it well with soapy water.—W. M. 8. 

7216. —Primulai and Nicotians longiflora— 
Last autumn I obtained’some roots of Fern-leaved 
Primulas and Nicotians longiflora. Bow should the 
latter plant be treated ? mine died In a room. The 
Primulas have grown well, but the flower cups are all 
empty. What Is the reason ? -W. M. 8. 

T217.— 1 Treatment of Evergreens in pots.— 

I have some Evergreens (Enonymuaes, J onipar*, 
which have been in the window boxes aU winter. How 
ought I to treat them in the summer? I do not want to 
leave them in the boxes, but I should like if possible to 
keep them for next winter.—L. D. 

7218 . —Fungus on Hollyhock loaves.—I find the 

leaves on my Hollyhocks eaten Into holes by a small 
orange-coloured fungus coming on the stem: there Is 
nothing of the -sort on the roots. I lmve applied soot, 
lime and salt in vain. What can I do to get rid of this 
pest?—W. M. M. | 

7219. -Discoloured water in tank. -The water in my 

conservatory tank, in which there is a fountain supplied 

thi h surfI^e W aSdriKeSsh thrive” itnotwithstand¬ 

ing. Can any one tell me what I can do to keep it clear?— 
Anon. 

7220 .— Preserving Fern fronds.— Havin? a desire 
to preserve a number of cut Fern fronds for decoration. 
I shall etteeni it a favour if any reader will kindly tell 
me the best time to cut them; also how to preserve 
them to give tho best effect.— W. J. 

72 * 21 .— Acacias losing their leaves.— Why do 
my Acacias lose their leaves ? They are in flower, and 
are kept moist. They are of the kind that lose their 
leaves m the evening. —Else. 


7289 . —Eplphyllums after flowering--I have 

some Eplphyllums which have Just done blooming. How 
should I treat them in order to promote free growth ? - 


« wrootted? and how soon can I put it out-of-doors ?— 


L. O. 

7240. - 

now goL.^- 

it be repotted? and how soon c 
L. D. 

7241. -Begonia insignia.-What treatment do 
young plants of this Begonia require ! and where ought 
they to be kept ?—Ayroh. 

7242. — Lobelia cardinalle.-l 

clumps showing leaf. Should they be divided, or left 
undisturbed ?—TORQUAY. 

7243 —Double Stocks.—I should be obliged if 
someone would tell me how to produce good doable 
Stocks.—G. K. 

72 U.—Auriculas from seed. ?P® 

kindly tell me how to sow Auricula seed, and treat the 
plants after they are up till they oome into bloom?— 
G. P. 

7245. —Nitrate of soda or sulphate ammo- 
nia.—Would these be of any use to my greenhouw 
plants ? I grow Geraniums, Rosea, Fuchsias, Ac.—W ek* 

CL 1 CK. 

7246. -Cool greenhouse piants.-wm some one 
give me a list ofhardy greenhouse plants suitable fora 
cool place In winter?—IK A FIX. 

7247. -Winter Heaths. -Will any reader inform 
me the best way to treat winter blooming Heaths? I have 
some fruit out of bloom.—ERI0A. 

7248. -Coltsfoot wine.—I should fool obliged if 
someone would give a good recipe for m a king Coltsfoot 
wine.—OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

7249. —Tanning netting.—Can any one give me In¬ 
formation as to toe best way of tanning garden and 
tennis nets? -T. L. B. E. 


POULTRY. 


7222 —Cutting Holliee.-I have some Holly trees, 
about 10 ft. or 12 It. high, looking veiy bare and dead 
below. Would it be ad vis .ble to cnt them down to the 
ground ? and is this the proper time to do »o? Would 
they Bpring again quickly?—M. W., Sunnyfield. 

7223. — Coleus.—I have l*tely bought some young 
plants of Coleus. I have put them In a hot-bed, but I 
flod they damp off there. Where ought I to keep them ? 
and what treatment do they require?-A yron. 

7224. — Ants in greenhouses. — Will someone 
kindly advi e me as to the best means of destroying 
ants in a greenhouse, which seem to come up through 
the crevices of the bricks, and eat the foliage of the 
plants?—A. M. A. S. 

7225 —Superphosphate on Vine border -Can 
superphosphate be beneficially applied to an outside 
Vine border, and to vegetable crops?if so, when is toe 
best time to apply It, and what quantity ?-G. Phillips. 

7226. Flowers In boxes.—On toe top of a wall I 
have a box 27 ft. long, 7 in. wide, and 7 in. deep. Would 
Phlox Dr um mond! and Godetias planted there succeed 
well ? They would have the sun from aNrat 8 a.m. till 2 
p.m.—P ioott. 

7227. -Daisies degenerating.— r an any reader 
give information about the culture of Daisies? I tried for 
several years to form a Daisy border, but find that a large 
proportion of them come single toe second season.— 
DAISY. 

7228. -Gum Cistua-How can I treat a vary strag¬ 
gling plant of toe Gum dstua ? It onlv shows leaves and 
flower (when in bloom) at the end of the branches. When 
should it be cut back ?—Torquay. 

7229. — Luminous paint.— Can any correspondent 
kindly Rive any information on toe effect of lnminons paint 
upon plants if used on the back of a lean-to greenhouse.— 
EXPERIMENT. 

7230. -Vines in greenhouse.—What temperature 
should my greenhouse be kept at for Vine* ? Should toe 
ventilators be open every day? and to what hour?— 
MURIEL. 

7231 . —Browalllas.—Will some reader state the 
best treatment for these plants ? I have now aome nice 
seedlings, and have thinned them out, leaving about 
twenty in 4i*in. pots.—A lpha. 

7232. — Propagating Clematis indlvisa —What 
is the best plan for propagating this small greenhouse 
climber?—A lpha. 

7233. — Ground flooded with salt water.—Can 
any one advise me as to the treatment of a garden which 
was flooded with salt water for two or three days ?— 
T. L. B. E. 

7234 . —Zinnias.—What is the best treatment for 
Zinnias when pricked out? the young plants damp off. 
Is a frame needed? or will seeds sown later In a sheltered 
border produce good plants ? —Subscriber. 

7235. —Liliums after flowering—Will anyone 
tell me what to do with Liliums after they have done 
blooming, so that they will bloom another year ?— G. H. 
Blackburn. 

7236. —Jacohea Lily.- Can any reader tell me the 
best treatment to make toe Jacobea Lily blossom? I have 
had it for years and it has never flowered.—L una. 

7237 -Cutting back Oleanders —My Oleanders 
are getting too tall for my preenh JU»e. H >w and when 
should I cut them down ? -ELSE 


Rats in poultry yards.—# P— Pro- 
(on an old 18 gallon beer or any other cask, 

“ not smaller, ’’which will hold water; knock one 
end oat and cut a piece of board of the shape of 
the cask to lodge on the top standing end wise. 
Then cut a 9-in. diamond shape, with a key-hole 
saw, out of the centre of the piece lodged on, 
and balance it properly with two stout darning 
needles at each side of the diamond, which will 
work up and down freely if correctly done, and 
make a level top, then bend a piece of stiff wire 
in an arch about 1 ft. high, directly over the 
diamond and suspend in tke centre of it the 
bait out of the rata’ way so that they can see and 
smell it well. Also plaoe 4 gallons of water in the 
cask, and grease the sides, and in the centre, place 
a brick or atone only sufficient for one rat to 
sit on with comfort $ in- above the level of the 

water.Thefirstratlanded.findingitselflikeRobin- 

son Crusoe on an island, commences squeaking, 
and draws all his friends and relations. 
The strongest rat lives the longest, as they 
all fight for this position ss they drop one 
by one into the tub, and drown each other. The 
rats should be fed for a few days on the top 
of the cask to give them confidence, and the 
balance mads firm for that period. I have seen 
as many as a dozen caught in one night by this 
wholesale drop. As a rule, where poultry are 
over fed there are plenty of rats.—J. H. P*t* 
worth. __ 



7238.-Seedling Poinsettias.—I have aome young, 
healthy plants of Polnaettiaa Inst up, which I raised 
from seed. How ahonld I treat them?— Clericus. 


REARING TURKEYS. 

I quite approve of “ Derbyshire ” trying turkeys 
as an adjunct to his poultry yard. Some people 
make them pay very well, and there are others who 
give quite a different verdict. Thia u amply be¬ 
cause they do not know the secret of rearing them. 
I knew a man who could get fifteen ohicks out of 
fifteen eggs, but he seldom reared more than one 
half of them. Others there are who have grown 
tired of both geese and turkeys because they had 
no market for them when they were fat I met will 
a farmer from North Derbyshire last Christmai 
who had a little time before sent twenty well-fee 
geese to Bnxton market, and he conld not get Sid 
per lb. offered for them, andhehad to takethem homi 
again, when in the same week they were soiling gee* 
in Stockport market (14 miles away) at lid. an< 
is. per lb., and there was a good demand for thee 
at that price. There should always he found a mar 
ket for them before they are killed. The people ii 
the country parts of the north cf Ireland rea 
large quantities of turkeys j in fact, it is the onl 
employment that many of the wives of the cot 
tagers have in summer time ; and in the decline o 
the year dealers go round to buy them up, and sen 
them off to England. I have often wondered how i 
came abont that the Irish were so successful i 
rearing turkeys (when I remembered that tbei 
climate is damper than ours), until l learned th« 
the turkeys are hatched near the fire in the kitohei 
of the farm houses and cottages, where they ai 
kept in large crates tirr boxes till the young bin 
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an strong enough to go oat into the open air. The 
first point to be observed in rearing turkeys is to 
keep them from damp and cold ; they cannot stand 
getting vet. The next point is food. In Cheshire the 
young turkeys are fed on Oatmeal, mixed with but* 
termUk and made into pellets, and it is oonsidered 
good to ohop Dock leaves or Nettles up with the 
mad, as it induces the yonng birds to eat. In Ire¬ 
land they feed then on pollards (sharps) and Pota¬ 
toes. The cheapest way to get a stock is to buy 
turkey eggs from a farm where good strong birds 
are kept, and hatch them at home like chickens } 
it takes 42 days to hatoh them ; hens or docks will 
bring them out. Put IS eggs under a turkey, 9 under 
a duck, and 8 under a nen. A strong Brahma or 
Cochin is the best kind of hen to pot turkey eggs 
nnder. I know of a man in North Staffordshire who 
fanned about 50 acres, for which he paid £70 per 
annum, and he would sometimes take as muoh as 
£30 or £40 for turkeys alone. A cock and three hens 
would be ample to oommenoe with, but the cock 
ahonld be of a different strain to the hens to ensure 
a strong progeny. I would just remark here that 
it is well to get to know the temper of the cook 
bird before you buy him if you wisn to keep ducks 
or fowls in the same yard with the turkeys, as I 
hare known fowls to be strnok dead by the turkey 
cook because they weTe feeding near the turkey hens. 
Eccles. _ G. 0. 

Fowls dying?-— Vulcan.—It is impossible for us 
to assign a cause of death in your birds unless we 
are favoured with some of the symptoms attending 
sach, and a few particulars as to treatment, such as 
feeding and housing. From the short period which 
elapsed between the time of purchasing and their 
becoming ill, we should imagine they were not in 
health from the first, and the change of locality 
probably brought matters to a olimax. Please fur¬ 
nish us with farther particulars, when we will en¬ 
deavour to give cause and remedy.— Andalusian. 

Duck agffa— R- Hollis .—Eggs l&yed by ducks 
is confinement and without a pond of water, would 
sot prove so prolific as those from birds enjoying 
that advantage. Still, if your birds are healthy and 
wall mated as regards numbers, you ought to get a 
fair proportion of fertile eggs. In the same way the 
egfi of fowls in confinement never prove so prolific 
•s those from birds enjoying unlimited range, but it 
■nit be counteracted by allowing fewer hens to each 
sale bird.— Andalusian. 

Hamburgha. —Bristol .—This breed is extremely 
difficult to keep within bounds in small runs; unless 
entirely wired oyer at top, your wire-fenoe of only 
7 ft. would prove quite inadequate; they will often fly 
over twice the height. The best plan, if you do not 
consider appearances, is to dip one wing (not Doth) 
pretty eloee, but be careful not to touch the flesh, 
is besides being cruel it is generally attended 
by serious consequences, snob as mortifieation. The 
operation will have to be repeated after eaeh moult. 
Tee dry shed you mention will answer well, and we 
do not recommend fowls being olosely confined 
without option in wet weather. It is useless pam¬ 
pering, and the birds, if left to themselves, are the 
best judges, and will quickly take advantage of the 
fibtd as a shelter from rain and wind. This, of 
course, does not apply to sick or weakly specimens 
or to very young chickens. You might, however, 
board up the shed on each side, so .tnat with the 
vxllstthe back there will be left one side open 
only, sad if this latter faoe south it will proves very 
efficient shelter.— Andalusian. 

Thin shells-— W. M .—Fowls in very does con¬ 
finement often lay eggs with thin shells. It is all 
very well to oomatonaUy throw them supplies of 
oyster (shells and suoh like, but a supply of old mor¬ 
tar or Ums of some sort should always be in their 
nuts, so that they can pick it over when they choose. 
A little bone dust in toe soft food is a great aid to 
tbs formation of firm shells.— Andalusian. 

Ducks.-— Eccles .-—This is another instance of the 
duad vantages attending late hatching. If the birds 
bid been hatched in March instead of May last 
year they would in all probability have commenced 
hying months ago. We doubt if three feeds a day 


ertainlynot enough. Try by giving an extra feed 
of good barley meal, in whioh spr nkle a little spice 
condiment and a little chopped liver occasionally, 
it is a very bad plan to keep ducks and fowls 
together in one small run, which has been proved 
overaod over again.— Andalusian. 

Dominiques.— Cantab .— 1 This variety is of Ame¬ 
ricas origin, or rather manufacture, and in appear- 
&aee closely resembles our cnokoo Dorkings, the 
plumage being composed of a light steel-grey 
pound, oroeaed and pencilled with a darker shade 
of the ante colour. The comb should be rose or 
double^ neat, and not too large, and firmly set on 
flu head; face and -wattles a brilliant red. They 
have bright yellow legs with four toes only, and are 
of mare build, standing on abort legs, and should 
vmpi eight pounds in tne cock and six in tiro hen. 
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They are very hardy, bear confinement well, and in 
the oase of an exposed situation cannot be excelled, 
besides being good layers and table fowl. They do 
not, however, possess the quality of being non-sit¬ 
ters, although not so prone to broodiness as many 
varieties, but will prove good and oarefnl sitters 
and motnera*if required. Taken all round the Do¬ 
minique is a very useful bird, and one whioh is 
growiog in popular favour every day.— And a 
lusian. 

Fowls' &i lingD. C .—Pallets hatched last May 
ought certainly to show signs of laying by this 
time, but from your description of their appearance 
it is evident they are not in health, and are moat 
likely suffering from liver disease. The dark combs 
and faoee are sure signs of this. We suspeot they are 
over fed, and that you have too many birds in the 
run Is the run sweet and dry P If not, give a fresh 
coat of gravel or sand, previously paring off the top 
to the depth of 1 in. or 2 in., and see to the drainage. 
Commence by giving a mild pnrge, say a grain of 
oalomel per bird every other day for a week, and 
alter the feeding to plain meal, mixed into a dry 
stiff mass, every morning, and good sound grain 
(Barley is the best) in the evening. Avoid Maize. If 
the birds have no opportunity of picking up any* 
thing for themselves auring the day a small feed of 
house scraps may be thrown to them at noon. Give 
unlimited green meat, and be oarefnl that no food 
of any description is left in the run after the birds 
have had their fill. This is the true secret of keep¬ 
ing birds in health. A little iron tonic in the water 
will prove of assistance after the doses of oalomel 
have been gone through. Is there always a supply of 
fresh clean water in the run P Unless this be at¬ 
tended to, and the same changed daily as well ae 
the utensils rinsed out, it is sure toprove the foun¬ 
dation of innumerable diseases. Your crosses of 
Minorca and Spanish, and buff Cochins with white 
Cochins, are oertainly novel, but, nevertheless, are 
not oommendable, as all these varieties are good in 
themselves, and would not be improved by crossing 
with others so nearly related to them.— Andalu¬ 
sian. 

Houdans.—I have a very handsome Houdan cook 
about a year old. He has got into the habit of flying 
at everybody he meets, as if he were fighting 
another oock. Is this the custom of Houdans, or is 
it a peculiarity of this particular birdP—L. C. 
[These proceedings are not confined to Hondan 
oocks, although it frequently happens with this 
breed. It is a sure sign that he will prove a good 
stook bird, and, except in the case of children, oan 
do no harm.] 

Pekin duoke and perches for fowls.—H.— 
Docks’ eggs vary muoh in oolour, some being 
white, while others are a dark sea-green, and it 
is no criterion at all of the pureness of a bird, 
whether she lay white or green eggs. A sitting of 

S tgs from good Pekin ducks would oost about 10s. 

rooked breasts in fowls are often caused by having 
the perches too small, and too high from the ground. 
A small, narrow pole for a perch keeps the bird in 
a perpetual state of balancing all night, and brings 
tiie muscles into play, whioh at that time should be 
at rest. If your fowls be of a heavy type, such as 
Brahmas, it is best not to let them roost stall until 
they are six months* old, but keep on a clean floor, 
well sanded, and the droppings removed every day. 
Dorkings are more liable to crooked breasts than 
any other breed.— Andalusian. 

Hens eating eggs —This is not an uncommon 
vice with all varieties of fowls, and generally 
originates from the fact of an egg being broken in 
the house or run and left for the birds to eat, so 
that some members of the flock, having once tasted 
the dainty morsel, are unable to refrain from helping 
themselves to a farther supply. It is very difficult to 
effeot a cure, and, exoept in the oase of a valuable 
hen, the cannibal had better be killed, or at least 
removed, as one often teaohee others to do the same. 
Cures, however, have been brought about by blow¬ 
ing an egg and filling the shell with some nauseous 
concoction. Mustard mixed with water is the best, 
as most resembling the yolk of an egg. Place it in 
the nest, having previously taken away any other 
that may be about, and the oulprit will be so 

E finished as to teach her a severe lesson, but whioh, 
owever, is sometimes forgotten in a short time, 
and she returns to her old practices. Another plan 
is to make a nest with a false bottom, sloping on all 
sides towards a hole in the centre, through which 
the egg drops, and is tiros out of reach.— Anda- 
lusian. 

Canary losing Its feathers.—If the canary is 
kept in a room where gas is burnt this would ac¬ 
count for it always casting its feathers. Hempseed 
is not good for oanariea.— Emmie. 

Redcap fowls—This breed is kept pure by Rev. 
Mr. Cooper, High Croft, Constitution Hill, Park- 
stone, Dorset.— Subscriber. 

Bgm.— A, Bryans.—A sitting or two of good 
dark Brahmas oan be obtained of Joseph Byford, 
Bulmer, Essex, and those of dark Dorkings from 


F. A. Berry, 69, Ripon Street, Linooln.— Anda¬ 
lusian. 

Poultry run.—H. H. t Leeds.—The space men¬ 
tioned for a poultry house and ran is indeed small, 
containing, as it does, only about ten square yards, 
and it will be useless to attempt to keep more ti»»n 
four hens and a oock. Even these wonla prove too 
many if there were not the Grass plot adjoining, 
into which they will be allowed to run for an hour 
or so every day. The greatest difficulty to contend 
with will be in keeping the small run clsan and dry 
under foot, and it will be utterly impossible for it to 
remain in Grass as it is at present. At the end of a 
week or so after the birds are placed in it all vestige 
of Gross will have disappeared, and its place will be 
supplied by bare earth or rather mud, should the 
weather be iu the least wet. The best plan will be to 
board up all round to the height of 1 ft. from the 
ground, exoept on the sides where the wall forms 
the boundary, where, of course, it will not be ne¬ 
cessary, and to cover the whole space with a good 
layer of gravel. 6 in. in depth. This will raise the 
run above the level of the surrounding ground and 
ensure its keeping dry. A better material than grovel 
is found in cinders from an engine fire, suoh as are 
seen lying about in heaps at any railway looomotive 
depot. A good layer of theee is excellent, and allows 
of the free percolation of all wet, thereby not only 
maintaining a dry footing for the birds, but also 
carrying away a large proportion of the droppings 
into the soil beneath. If this be dug and raked over 
every week or so you will always have a clean, dry 
run, without whioh no fowls wUl keep in health for 
any length of time, and to allow them to be con¬ 
stantly standing in a sloppy mixture of mud and 
excrement whioh the run would sooubeoomeif left 
in its present state, is to give up all hopes of their 
ever thriving. Cinders oan generally be had for the 
expense of carting, and, among other recommenda¬ 
tions, afford unlimited scratching for the birds, 
which is very oonauoive to health. Minoroas would, 
perhaps, suit as well as any kind, being good 
layers and non-sitters, and standing oonflnoment 
well. Procure pullets if possible.— Andalusian. 

Home-made incubators.—I read in Garden¬ 
ing (p. 632) of a home-made incubator which ap¬ 
peared to answer well. As I wish to try the same 
thing, having plenty of good eggs, and the season 
now being at hand, I should be very thankful if 
“ Edinburgh*’ or any other correspondent having 
experience in the same would give me a little infor¬ 
mation on the subject.— Price. 


BIRDS. 


TREATMENT OF PARROTS. 

Haying noticed many notes on the above subject in 
Gardening, I venture to send particulars of the 
way in which I kept mine, as I see there is an idea 
that parrots should have no water, whioh I believe 
to be extremely cruel to the poor birds, and shall be 
glad if I oan be the means of saving any parrots 
from having it withheld. 

I have kept three large parrots, a oockatoo, and 
numerous parakeets at different times. My first 
parrot was a green Brasilian one, who had been in 
the family more than thirty years, and used to be 
sent on from one branch of the family to another, 
wherever there were children, as Polly was devoted 
to them. It had beautiful plumage, and was fed on 
Indian Corn, pudding, bread and milk (always 
taking care in hot weather that it was not left too 
long in the cage, so as to tarn sour), fruit, and bones. 
There was always water in the cage, and in summer 
a bath was hung on to the cage. 

No. 2 was an Afrioan grey parrot, quite a young 
bird, brought off the ship to us* She was more eften 
outside the cage than in; lived in the dining-room, 
and had a little of whatever we had, but no pastry 
or rich food. This bird was very fond of bathing, 
and used to have a large shallow pan of water put 
on the lawn in summer, in whioh she would bathe 
and splash about, sometimes sitting in it like a 
pigeon, with all her feathers puffed out The oockatoo 
had everything the same way, but, being a great 
pet of mine, was hardly ever in a cage, and used to 
follow me about the house. 

No. 3 is a green Brasilian parrot, brought from 
Brazil more than thirty years ago, and is fed in the 
same way. This bird has always water in one tin and 
food in the other, and always dipe every piece of 
food into the water before eating it. This I nave not 
noticed in other parrots, but as Polly has only been 
ill twioe in its life it oertainly does it no harm. 
Polly always rings her bell for bread and butter at 
tea-time, that is to say, shakes her tin violently till 
she gets wbat she wants. Too muoh Hemp-seed, I 
believe, is heating, and so is not so good for the 
plumage as other food. A little in winter and a few 
Pepper-oorns are not bad. Cuckoo Dorking. 

-I have a parrot which some years ago plnoked 

all its breast feathers out. I stopped giving Hemp- 
seed, whioh is heating, and ohicken boners, whioh 
had been sometimes given previously. The feathers 
grew again, and have hot been pulled out since. I 
Original fro m 
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never give it meat, but sop occasionally, and some¬ 
times cooked green vegetables Its ordinary food is 
Canary-seed, with five or six dried Cbilies every 
other day, sometimes a Chestnut. The parrot is 
now very healthy, and a first-rate talker.—J. Wil¬ 
liams. 

——“Coachman,” should not withhold water; 
give a supply of pure fresh water. It is not advis¬ 
able to give butter or fat, nor yet very rich pudding, 
as it is apt to cause surfeit. There would be no harm 
in giving the bird a bath on a nice warm day, 
provided the bird cai dry himself quickly, and 
thereby avoid getting chilled. Draughts are the 
principal cause of birds catching cold, not bathing. 
There is no ocoasion to change the food, except as 
above. If any change is to be made it should be done 
gradually. Sound ripe fruit and greeD-stuff should 
be given in moderation. Give plenty of fresh, sharp 
sand, and always keep the cage very clean —A. o’A. 

j-I wish to enter say protest with other con¬ 

tributors against the cruel practice of keeping par¬ 
rots without water. A friend from India assures me 
that in their native state these birds bathe and 
drink a great deal. I have had a green parrot for 
sixteen years, and during that long time she has 
never been ill. She has a large bath attached to the 
cage, in which she bathes almost every morning. 
She has Hempseed, bread steeped in water and 
drained, with milk and sugar added, and a little bit 
of everything, except meat. Her lamp-sugar she 
softens in her bath, and drinks a great deal.— 
Mkbcy. 

-In reply to “ Coachman,” a parrot’s cage 

should be supplied with two tins, one to be filled 
every morning with clean water, the other with 
seed, one-third llemp and one-third Canary. Ho 
bones, milk, salt, grease, meat, or batter shoul l at 
any time be given. A little ripe fruit in its season, 
such as peeled Apple or Pear, Raspberries, Goose¬ 
berries, Strawberries, Grapes, Pine, or Melon, may 
be given (of coarse in small quantities). In the cold 
weather a few Cbilies would be of great use .to the 
bird. At monlting time a nail may be placed m the 
water; the bird will eject it as scon as it becomes 
distasteful — Oxoniensis. 


Parrakeeta and budgerigars.—" W. H. B.” 
should read previous articles m Gardening with 
regard to these birds. As I have said before, from 
November to about April is the time they pair in 
their own country, but when they are imported 
they are at first irregular, but when they get accli¬ 
matised they, as a rule, breed about the same time 
as canaries. AH yon have to do is to put a pair to- 

S ether; they require no nesting materials further 
lan a Cocoanut husk hung in the cage. The ordinary 
breeding cage used for canaries is not suitable. The 
wagon-snaped cages are preferable, and the larger 
they are the better. Ton cannot force them, but 
must leave them to themselves, and not distnrb 
them. The usual food is Canary and Millet seed in 
bandies, a little green food of any kind, and a little 
sop, plenty of fresh sand, and a good supply of pure 
water.—A. d’A. 

Treatment of canaries.—Having lately bought 
a canary, I should be glad if some one would give a 
few biuts as regards food and general treatment, 
and how to keep it in good song.—T wisthand. 

Love birds.—Can any one kindly give me a list 
and description of the various love birds, viz., those 
kept as pets in England ? Also whether those of dif¬ 
ferent countries require different treatment? Any 
remarks as to rearing, feeding, and general manage¬ 
ment of love birds, especially whether they should 
have water kept in their oagea, or only be allowed 
to drink once a day, will greatly oblige.— Ellebasi- 

AQUARIA. 

Gold flab.—I got the weed for the gold fish 
pond at a local nnrseryman’s. It is the same weed 
that chokes up'the water-courses so much. Fish will 
never breed exoept in a good sized pond j they should 
never be fed, but I give mine a little powdered bis¬ 
cuit once a week to make them tame, even when 
keeping them in a bowl I never fed them bat 
changed the water twice a week.—P. I., Rochester. 

Fungus on fish.-The late Mr. Frank Buckland 
once investigated the subject of " fungus on fish ” 
very closely, and he found that in some of the rivers 
in England, and in the Ribble, Lancashire, more 
particularly, that the salmon on the upper reaohes 
of the river were affected with this skin disease (for 
so it proved to be), which mostly attacked the fish 
near the tail, and it had the appearance of a light 
woolly mass attached to the skin. It was the belief 
of Mr. Backland that the water in that part of the 
river where these diseased fish were found had be¬ 
come polluted either with sewage or some other 
deleterious substance, which had been thrown into 
the water, and that where the fish could not get 
own to the month of the river or the open sea (in 
consequence of the lowness of the streams or the 
height of the weirs) the disease attacked them, but 


where they got down to the salt water there was 
positively no disease. It has since been conclusively 
proved that salmon will live in pure fresh water in 
lakes that have no direct communication with the 
sea, as for instanoe at Lake Windermere, a year or 
two ago on the owner dragging the lake with nets, 
several moderately large salmon were found in the 
nets in perfect condition. At first, I should advise 
" S. W.” to try the effect of making the pool (in 
which he kee{>3 his gold fish) slightly saline with 
rock-salt. It might be put into the pool in lumps, 
which will have the effect of salting the water gra¬ 
dually, but in no case attempt to brush off the fungus 
from the fish, as that will only aggravate the evil by 
causing a wound. When once “S. W.” has got the 
pool in a healthy state, the most natural way of 
keeping down the effects of stagnation or filth would 
be to introduce a few trumpet snails (fresh water 
shell snails), which would keep the water perma¬ 
nently clear.—G. C., Eccles. 

Fish in pond dying.—I have in my garden a 
pond 8 ft. by 10 ft., and about 2 ft. deep, fed by a 
small running brook. I have in it about fifty carp 
and gold fish. Several of the carp have lately been 
marked with a kind of fungus very similar to mould 
on a damp wall; after this has remained about a 
week the fish die. If any reader oan tell me the 
cause and cure I shall be very thankful ?—R. 
Sydenham, Bristol Road, Birmingham, 


THH HOUSEHOLD. 


Parkin. —Take 1 lb. best coarse Scotch Oatmeal, 
1 lb. treacle, 1 lb. dripping or butter, one tablespoon- 
ful of brown sngar, one teaspoonful of ground gin¬ 
ger, half teaspoon ful of baking powder, a pinoh of 
salt. Place the treacle and dripping together in the 
oven until quite hot; have all the other things 
ready, well mixed in a basin; pour on the treacle, 
Ac., well stirring it. The best tin to use is a long 
square one, such as are used for Yorkshire puddings. 
Well grease and pat in the mixture to the thickness 
of J in.; b&ke in a very slow oven from half to 
three-quarters of an hour; when done it is porous, 
c6peoially near the edges. A few minutes after 
taking it from the oven cut it in squares about H in., 
but do not remove from the tin until oold. This is a 
tried recipe, having used it for years. I am glad of 
this opportunity of making it kuown, as it is a very 
wholesome, inexpensive cake. Keep in a biscuit tin, 
as it very soon softens. It is a Yorkshire cake, oaten 
there mostly on November 5.—E. S. B. 

-Put 1 lb- of syrup treacle and 1 oz. of butter 

in a baking pan ; place them near the fire for (he 
butter to melt, then stir it into the treacle with a 
knife ; dissolve a piece of volatile salts, about the 
size of a large Pea, in half a teacupful of boiling 
water; when dissolved mix it with the treacle; now stir 
into the treacle one teaspoonful of powdered ginger, 
and as much common Oitmeal as will make a paste 
thin enough to drop off the knife in lumps (8ooteh 
Oatmeal is too coarse). Let the paste stand for an 
hour or two in order to let the Oatmeal absorb the 
treacle; butter deep tins, and line them } in. deep 
with the paste. Bake in a slow oven : when of a deep 
brown the cakes are done. It will much improve tile 
Parkin to keep them a day or two in a cool cellar.— 
A Lancashire Lass. 

Carrot pudding.-One pound of grated Carrot, 
6 oz- of bread crumbs, 6 oz. of Raisins, 6 oz. of 
Gorr-ants, 6 oz. of sugar, i lb. suet, half a nutmeg, 
half the rind of a Lemon grated, two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, one egg, and a little salt- Mix all well 
together, and put into a well-buttered mould. Boil 
four hours. 

Preserving’ Medlars.-1 wish to know the best 
method of preserving Medlars; and also the best 
way to serve them for table in the most eatable 
condition.—J. A. 
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TDARM and HOME.—A Weekly Journal of Agn- 

X culture in all its branches. . . _ _ 

' and HOME.—Every Saturday, pnee Id. 

F ARM and HOME.— Now, when the guestion of 

our agriculture Is on everybody’s tongue, and its state n 
cause of great anxiety to many, we begin what we hope may 
prove an aid to the farmer in finding practical ways out of 
present difficulties, and in helping on towards the healthy future 
we believe to be in store for our farming. For, however wide the 
fertile fields of tho west, there are many products which the green 
pastures and genial clime of Britain can produce better than 
Other lands. Various countries send 11 s wheat, but there are 
many other things required in this, the best market of the world, 
beside* wheat, and which none can excel us in growing. Iiukt u, 
the importations of products so generally grown should lead us m 
the end to pay more attention to the many thing* not so widely 
grown. They would pay the farmer better than the universal 

S *ain now sent to u* from every clime—from the banks of the 
anges and the Volga; from Australia, at the antipode*, to 
British North America. There may be a question as to our 
fruit-growing power*; but who can doubt the fitness of these 
islands for the production in greater abundance of some of 
the products we now buy so largely from the foreigner? The 
past six years have been years of depression, and many of our 
fields have been waste or nearly bo. During those six years we 
have paid over sixty-four millions of pounds sterling for butter 
imported into the United Kingdom from abroad. Bo of eggs, 
during tho past seven years we have paid over seventeen millions 
of pounds sterling to the stranger for them! These facts have 
their causes. We must change them, and not only in the interest 
of the producer but in that of the consumer, for such perishable 
articles should bo home-grown. These figures are even more 
striking than those for potatoes during the same period, which 
amount to over fourteen millions of pounds sterling. 

■” 1 MM and HUME.—Stock. 


J*ARi 


J7ARM and HOME.-Dairy. 

JIARM and HOME.—Pasture. 
pARM and HOME.—Fruit. 
pARM and HOME.—Poultry. 
pARM and HOME.-Sheep. 

F ARM and HOME.—Fruit comes from America 

and Canada by the thousand barrels a day to a single English 
market. By care in choosing site and kind as good fruit could be 
grown for our own wonts in our own orchards. The old group of 
trees in the valley must give place to the healthy orchard on the 
hillside up a little out of the frost. We have satisfied ourselves, 
from some knowledge of American as well as British orchards, 
that there is no need to go beyond our shores for a supply of the 
best fruit of the Northern world—the apple. It will, indeed, be a 
distinct effort on our part to prove that the Southern and Midland 
Counties of England afford a noble orchard ground for the ever- 
open markets of our own great cities. Given a secure tenure and 
careful choice of good bearing and marketable varieties, and we 
should soon show that Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Kent would compete with the foreign fruit-grower, who works on 
his own freehold. At present our orchard counties are tialf- 
covered with worthless varieties that do not pay for gathering. 
Neither landlord nor tenant find it to their interest to plant I 
Hence the young and well-cared-for American orchards, the selec¬ 
tion of sorts for which is so well studied, supply our markets. 
pARM and HOME.—Tillage. 


pARM 
pARM 
pARM 
pARM 
pARM 

PARM and HOME.—Potatoes. 

pARM and HOME.— In Farm and Hour specie 


and HOME.—Cattle. 

AND HOME.—Orchard. 

and HOME.—Implements and Machinery 

and HOME.—Homestead. 

AND HOME.—Hops. 


healthy country life more developed among us must wish to h* 
every educational or other advantage that attracts people fros 
the country to the towns possessed by the country. Our na‘ i< .i3 
prosperity deiiends on a healthy rural population. Often in a 
countries the ablest sons have taken to town life: in tho f uteq 
the various kinds of knowledge required for Buoce&dul comitel 
tion in the noblest and oldest of the arts should attract, the flow* 
of the population. To the open-air life and line field of obaern 
tion agriculturo affords to the intelligent mind we have only 4 
add tho charm of a well-regulated homo to make no calling m<J 
pleasant. In England, and wherever the English race hi 
spread, agriculture is honoured, but there is still much to be do* 
before it has taken tho place it merits and done what it ccrtaii* 
may do In making our country more fertile and more beaut if nL 
PARM AND HOME.—Bees. 


pARM . 


pARM . 

pARM 


and HOME.—Pigs. 
pARM and HOME.—Notes and Questions. 
pARM and HOME.—News and Notes. | 

pARM and HOKE.—Markets. 

and HOME.—House and Housekeeping. I 
and HOME.—Home Education. j 

pARM and HOME. — Home Cookery. J 

FARM AND HOME. — A Weekly Illustrate 

~r of Agriculture in all its branches.—Stock, DaM 

Pasture. Tillage. Homestead, Sheep, Fruit, Pigs, Poultry. Horad 
Hops, Market Gardening, Implements, Machinery, Notes aa 
News, Markets, Correspondence, Housekeeping. Price Ou 
1 enny. All Ne rsagente, and at the Railway Bookstall*. KnJ 

SSUJjf : ». soutiuunga 

O UBSORIPTIONS.—According to the postal taril 
V A y . D F 9 A 02 can 1)6 Bent trough the post to 

Place m the United Kingdom at the following rates :-P t »r v3 
6s. <xL ; per half-year, 3s. 3d. No subscriptions will be rue trim 
for a less period than six months. All payments for Bubscriptid 
must be made in advance. Stamps will not be received f or ~tS 
Bcnptions. Post-office Orders Rhonld be filled up in the nnm. , 
THOMAS SPAN 8 WICK, 37. South^netou StZtTstn^d LJ 
Otder Office .^ 0 payable at *** King Street, Oovent Garden. Mon 
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ON SALTS. 

THOUSANDS! THOUSANDS!! of choice 

- hardy flowering plants, not mere weed*. Carnations, 
rieote«a. Cloves. Mrs. Sinking rink, largest in the world; 
also Phloxes, Irises, Anemone japonica alba. Anemone 
fulgcus, double Violets, double Primroses, and double 
Petunias, double Hollyhocks, and Pansies. See my list of 

imnSOtinn* IS ..... \ir n?r atv m _, n . 


By permission of the Hon. Board of Customs 
DUTY FREE- 

TOBACCO PREPARATIONS 

FOR 

HORTICULTURAL USE. 

TCTtCOTIXE SOAP.—Aii effectual and speedy 

t ., Ermlicator of Scale, Tlirlp. Green Fly, Mealy Bug, Red 
Spider, Amencau Blight and all Parasites affecting plants 
without injury to foliage. The Manufacturers have great 
pleasure in bringing to the notice of Horticulturists generally 
t iiH vttlnable preparation, the basis of which is AicoftW, ol- 
the Oil of Tobacco, with which is blended other essential 
ingredients, to render it available as a general iNHECTicrDK 
tliat may be used as a Wash or Dip for out or Indoor ulants 


6 d.; sixty greenhouse plants, 10 s.; '_ 

Fuchsias, 2s. doz ; Coleus, 2s. doz. ; bedc 
(autumn struck), 2s. doz. ; Calcids, Is. 6 <I. 

Coleus, Abutilons, Heliotropes, L__t _ 

2». Gd. (See Gabdxkino, March 11 and 18) 
rub bish; no scraps; all free — H . BRYAN, * 

45s. Cucumber or Melon Frame. 45s 

GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
TWO-LIGHT BOX and SASHES, 8 ft. by 6 ft., painted 
and glazed (Horley’s Patent Method) with 21-oz. Glass. 

M. E. & E. HORLEY, 
HORTICULTURAL WORKS, TODDINGTON, BEDS. 
Catalogue? Free. 


half, 5s. id ; very boat 
‘ Geraniums 

—, — —-; Fuchsias, 

Lantanaa (three of each), 
" J All strong; no 
r oughal, Cork. 


± Fumigating Greenhouses. These Articles are now well 
known and extensively patronised by the most experienced 
Horticulturists. 

HORRY, SOPER, FOWLER & CO. (Limited), 

^Ti> 8 A }I c.^«R^ t ^ r8 -,, 0ffice « and 8how Rooms: FINS¬ 
BURY STREET, E.C. Manufactory and Bonded Tobacco 
Stores : SHAD THAMES, LONDON, S.E. 


^WtH> Qp 


BOULTON & PAUL 

Manufacturers, NORWICH. 


— — — j i » n m ior 

oa—Suitable for warm greenhouse and conservatory Good 
med pbinta in 41-in. pot*. fit to pot on at once, of 
Rmnas Ifull of red berries), Gcsneras in flower, Dmcienas, 
Palms, Ferns, Plumbago rosea, Tree Carnations, Acacias, 
Flra, RondeletL-u; thousands of other varieties. Usually 
offered dieap to make room in houses. 

AZALEA IN DICA.—12 beautiful plants, full of buds, for 
Us.Over 100 finest named sorts in 5-in. pots. Also extra 
*roag specimens, 42s., 6 <K. and 84s. per doz. At latter 
r-mie. specimens lit for exhibition. 

*ZLEA MOLLIS antU^lNTICA.—12 large healthy plants 
te force*’ fUU ° f ***’ Very ftDe 8tl ong Hants, 

TEA Ri >sES.—12 strong plants to force, choice sorts, 21s. 
AJsoROaE, Souvenir de la Malmaison, strong, in G in. 
r-ts. to force, same price per dozen. 

CaOTOXS .—12 newest and choicest sorts, distinct, 21s—40 
wrts to select from, strong, in 4-in. pots ; 5 -in pots 42s 
is 1 <30*. per dozen. 

bftAC.ENAS .—12 newest and finest sorts, good plants, 21 s • 
ia5un pots, extra fine specimens, 42s. and GOs. per dozen! 

A Tery fine stock. 

BASKET FERNS — 12 rare and beautiful species, in Cork 
Baskets, for hanging on bare walls, GOs. and 84s. Consist¬ 
ing of baskets, about 15 in. deep by 9 in. across, and with 
huge specimens of all moot valuable sorts, as Gonio- 
pUebium, Nephxolepis Duffel. Phleboiliums, Platy cerium, 
xc. A few grand specimens, 21s. and 42s. each. 

.^jF^5 , 8 T 100 chei^ Ferns for Rockwork, 21s. 
AbOTt^ wrts in small pots (in 100 rare and beautiful 

L. —tl f or 48a 

HEF.lC.4Jf and JAPANESE FERNB.-25 distinct specie*, 
iwdy. for Rockwork, 21 s. Rare Osmundas, Woodsiaa, 

I AuAHtHIVlfl I VTin^lOag A tvi h \L’... i: 


GAEDEN, GEEENH0USE, AND LAWN. 

In Canisters, from 6 <L to 10s. 6 < 1 ., through any Nurseryman 
or Seedsman. 

MANUKA CTURKD SOLKLY BY 

MORRIS & GRIFFIN, Ceres Works, Wolverhampton. 

ESTABLISHED 1821. 


TR.AVSU.1SQ DUX. 


jhTABLS PIQQSXISR SAHBJT II ITCH. 

Full Descriptive Catalogue ftree by post. 


1 Tnvaluablo in facial N< 


, ln ,ho Lancet, March fith and »th, and May »th, 
, Ton ** n I ,a f nt ^ n * it" reputation in tho treatment of Neural- 
g r J , u £ J S3n1,1881 • II «>nnot injure the roost delicate. 

In bottles at 4s. 6d. and 1 ia Of all Chemists. Solo Consignees, 

ALLEN & HANBURYS, Lombard St., London. 


«A 8 P»? Grcenhousc -12 ft. long by 10 ft wid 

Painted two coats, and glass cut to sizo. Door with lock an 
Make ” ° f th ° " Cui ™ 

Many sizes in stock ready for despatch. Full particulaJfau 
illustrations and prices on application. “rucuiaxs an 

MESSENGER &. CO., Loughboro 1 , Leicestershire. 


Lombard St., London. 


PROTECT your PLANTS 


ROYAL NURSERY, CROYDON. 

(UAWpLUSt GLADIOLUS !! - Splendid 

varieties - 12 distinct, 5e. to 12s.- 
finest jcarlet, Is. 60. doz.; Gladio; 
"■ ^. do2 - ’ Tigndia Pavonia, 3 s. 6 d. doz., 
doz , six 3s. 6 d.; Tuberose 
ST. -ft”*.. <»- doz-, three Is. 2d.—Mr. R. W. B KAO HEY, 
‘ 1 . owes OartaM. KJMdwwwe ll. Devonshire 

P^Ea~PANSrES. — Twelve - du^TTEd 

r £^lZPJ* D £ d P 3a- 6 d. ; Pansy-flowered 

lwVS? Te *^H,tHul named sort*, distinct, 2s • Blue 
?°V Ve3tal - beautiful’white, 
lW'bh C urv i)i fi,ie J' t,llows - 2s. doz.-Mr. 

I^a&ACHEY, Fluder Flower Gardens, KingskersweU, 

g^~tl6Ll4m m bud and bloom.- 
UMS. —T welve choice nam ed 

eJStcij?*!!}*' white Prinmla_s p tw.i 

0 n t? ”“«*/ OraiiiS; 

*?£S2l^SiBS?‘«S5!2 c t j -,_ 8 .^nnett. 


trade MARK! 


WHITE ELEPHANT POTATO, 

The most wonderful cropping Potato in the world. 


DANIELS BROS., 

Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, Norwich 

CORNELL UNIVERSlTl 


le^pSrd^Lincolnshire. T 
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SLOW COMBUSTION 
STOVE FOR HEATING 
GREENHOUSES, 4c. 


Send for Prospectus. 


Estimates Free. 


The Trade Supplied. 


The “HECLA" INSTANTA¬ 
NEOUS WATER HEATER FOR 

BATHS, LAVATORIES, Ac. 



Estab. 1765.1 


[Estab. 1765. 


JOHN C. CHRISTIE, 

Heating, Lighting, and Sanitary Engineer. 

IMPROVED PATENT SLOW COMBUSTION 

-A.TT3D OTIEIIEm BOILERS, -A. 1ST HD 

COMPLETE HOT-WATER APPARATUS 

FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Over 11,000 have been sold ... _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

since our manager of this Wftr©hOU 808 &>lld. OfllCOS - 3 & 5, MANSELL ST., E O. 

Show Rooms - - - - 2, NEW BROAD STREET, B O. 

first patented this invention. _ 


I LONDON. 



Economical, Durable, Effective, and 

FREE FROM CARBONIC OXIDE. Vide 

G. W. WIGNER8 and R. H. HA1:- 
LAND’S REPORT. 


T AWN SAND, for destroying Daisies, Dande- 

-Ll lions, Plantains, Ribbed Graaa, Thistle, and other weeds 
on Lawns, Croquet Grounds, Bowling Greens, Parks, etc., at 
the same time acting as a fertiliser, and improving the growth 
and colour of the Grass. Price in tins, Is., 2s., and &s. each ; 
in kegs, 10a., 19e., and 36... each. 

OTANDEN’S MANURE for promoting a rapid, 

healthy, robust growth, an early maturity, improving the 
quality of vegetables, fiavour of fruits, and heightening the 
colour and increasing the Bize of flowers. It is especially 
iuvaluable to exhibitors and others whose aim iA to excel. It 
is always of the same strength, certain and safe in all opera¬ 
tions, and is applied with but little time or labour. In tins. 
Is., 2s. 6tL, 5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 21s. each ; and in kegs, 56 lbs., 28s.; 
112 lbs., 56s. each. 

HARDENER’S INSECTICIDE for destroying 

IX and preventing all the various Insects, Blights, and Mil¬ 
dews infesting plants and trees. Is is easily applied either by 
dipping, syringing, sponging, or os a winter dressing; does 
not require cleansing off with water; will not stain or injure 
any more than plain water the most delicate flower, fruit, 
foliage, or root; gives the foliage a bright, clean, healthy 
appearance, and promotes the growth of the plant. In jars, 
Is. 6d , 3s., 5s. 6d., 10s. each; and in kegs, 28 lbs., 21s. ; 56 lbs. 
42s. ; 112 lbs., 84s. each. 

HUORM DESTROYER for eradicating every 

v v kind of worm from the roots of large specimen plants, 
pots, lawns, etc. It is easily and cheaply applied, and will 
not harm the most delicate plant. Iu bottles, Is., 2s. 6d., 
7s., 12s. 6d. each. 

HORRY, SOPER, FOWLER, & Co. (Limited), 

V-/ Sole Manufacturers. Offices and Show Rooms: FINS¬ 
BURY STREET, E C. Manufactory and Bonded Tobacco 
Stores: SHAD THAMES. LONDON. 8.E. 


BAINT. — Large Quantity for sale specially 

X prepared for Horticultural buildings, greenhouses, 
Ac., 2t& per lb., all coloura; improved zinc white paint. 4Jd. 
lb. • white lead, 23s. cwt. ; flue oak varnish, 7s. gallon ; cash.— 
A. LEETE & Oo., Paint Manufacturers, 129, Lond on Kd . 8. E. 

rpANNED NETTING, 2 yds. wide, lid. per yd.; 
A 4 yds. wide, 3d. per yd. Ni!W TWINE NETTING, 1-in. 
iuesh, 1 yd. wide. 2d. ; 2 yds. wide, 4<L : 4 yds. wide, 8d. per 
yd. HEXAGON GARDEN NETTING, 76 meshes to the 
square inch, 5d. per yd.-W. CULLING FORD, Forest Gate, 
London, E. 

•TANNED NETTING of superior quality, and 

X all selected, 1, 2. and 4 yards wide, at Id., 2d., aud 4d. 
per yard. FIBRE REFUSE, TOBACCO CLOTH, 4c.- 
MARENPA7, and FISHER, 9, James St., Covent Garden. 


1 HARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fibre 

IX Refuge, 3d. per bushel, 100 for 20s.; truck (loose). 30s. 
j Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6d. uer sack. 5 sacks 25s.. 
sacks 4d. each. Black Fibrous Feat—5s. per sack, 5 sacks 22s.. 
sacks 4<L each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9<L per bushel, 15s. half 
ton. 26s. per ton ; in 2 bushel bogs, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Feat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel. Sphagnum 
Mobs, 8s. 6<1. per sock. Manures, Garden Sticks, Virgin 
Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats, 4c. Write for free 
Price List, H. G. SMYTH, 17a, Coal Yard, Drury Lauc (late 
of Castle Street, Long Acre).__ 

flOCOA NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

v Patent Process, as supplied to all the Royal Gardens and 
Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful at all seasons. Invalu¬ 
able for Potting, Plunging, Forcing, Ferneries, Strawberries, 
Bedding-out Plants, 4c. Destroys all slugs and Insects. Sacks, 
Is. each ; 15 sacks, 12s. ; 30 sacks, 20s. (all sacks included). 

I Truck-load, free on rail, 25s. ; limited quantities of P. M. 
special quality, granulated, in sacks only, Is. 6d. (2 Prize 
1 Medals) valuable for Potting and use in Conservatory. 

I Terms, strictly cash with order. To obtain the genuine 
article, buv direct from the Manufacturers, CHUBB. 
ROUND, & CO., Fibre Works, West Ferry Road, MiUwall, 
London, E. 

TIE NY NS unrivalled TOBACCO CLOTH ami 

-Lf PAPER.—Paper, 7d. per lb.. 14 lbs, 8«.; Cloth, 8d. i>er lb., 
14 lba., 9s. ; Roll paper, 90. per lb.—J. DENYN, 73, Rendlc- 
sham Road, Clapton. 

XT'EEL’S NEW AND LOW-PRICED IN- 

JY 8ECTI0IDE. —Used by Gardeners of H.R.H. the 
PRINCE OF WALES, Ac. A free, non-injurious fluid, easily 
applied. No more smoke. Invaluable for ladies. 3d. per 
gallon (concentrated). Interesting descriptive Pamphlet and 
Report gratis —Mr. HAWKS, Walcot Parade, Bath. Please 
write, j lb. sam ple case , post free. Is. 


HONCENTRATED TOWN MANURE, con- 

v-/ tainiug 8 per cent, ammonia, equal to 35 per cent, sul¬ 
phate of ammonia. Delivered at Warriugton Stations in hags 
of 2 cwt. each, at £7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, 
Town Hall, Warrington. 

HHARCOAL, finely powdered, invaluable for 

L/ lawns and old gardens ; prevents clubbing iu Cabbages. 


pEA OR RASPBERRY TRAINERS, 6 ft. by 

X 4 ft., 3s. each. PEA PROTECTORS, 3 ft. long, 6d. each ; 
GARDEN ARCHES. FLOWER POT STANDS, HANG¬ 
ING BASKETS, all kinds of Wire Garden and Greenhouse 
requisites. Illustrated price liBts on application.—BROOKES 
& Co., Established 1769, 4, Cateatou Street, Manchester. 

H AUVANISED - FITTINGS FOR WIRING 

lx FRUIT WALLS.-F. MORTON 4 CO., 1. Delahay 
Street, Westminster, 8.W., supply these, at following prices, 
for cash to accompany order : Tightening Raidisseurs, 2s. 8d. 
per doz. ; Terminal Holdfasts, Is. 8d. per doz. ; Eyes for 
Guiding the Wires, 5d. per doz. ; Wire, Is. lOd. per 100 yds. ; 
Winding Key (only one required), 4d. Bags for packing extra. 

TTaLVANLSED NETTING for Poultry or 

IX Garden use. A bundle containing 50 yards best quality, 
2-in. mesh, 18 gauge, sont upon receipt of remittance, carriage 
paid, to any Btation in England. 18 in. wide, 7s. 6d., 24 in., 
10s., 30 in.,128. 6d„ 36 in., 1&.. 42 in., 17s. 6d„ 48 in., 20s.- 
O. ANDREWS, Horticultural Implement Warehouses, 3 and 
4, fitroud Green Road, Finsbury Park, j^gdon. 

POULTRY WIRE NETTING. GALVANISED, 

X can be obtained at exceptionally low prices from 
FRANCIS MORTON and Co. (Limited), 1, Delahay Street, 
Westminster. Price Lists on application. 

HREKNHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

IX Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 ft. by 7 ft., £4, 
Conservatory, 12 ft. by 8 ft., £8. Vinery, 20 ft., £7. Tenant's 
Fixtures. Drawings, 3d. — Yorkshire Horticultural Works 
Windhlll, Shiploy. 


Price 25s. per ton, in bags, at Warrington Stations, or 2s. 6d. 
per 2 cwt. bag.— Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, Town Hall, 
Wurriugton. 
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PUKE WOOD CHARCOAL for Agricultural, 

X Horticultural, and Sanitary purposes; also for Vine 
Borders, Flower Beds, aud Pots. Prices on application to 
HIRST, BROOK, 4 11IRST, Manufacturers, Leeds. 

THROW CORK FOR FERNERIES AND 

V CONSERVATORIES.—The cheapest and best house 
in London — GEORGE LOCKYER 4 CO., 13, High Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. 


H REENUOUSES, 10ft. by 5 ft., £5 8a.; 12ft. by 

IX 8 ft., £10; 15 ft. by 8 ft. £11 12s., including fasteners; 
21-oz. glass cut to size, and carriage paid to any railway 
station in England. Plainer houses less 74 per cent.—A. 
P. JOHNSON, Horticultural Builder, Wilmington, Hull. 

Illustrat ed Price Li s t post free. _ 

HRELNHOUSES and all kinds of garden 

IX frames, glazed or unglazed, plain or ornamental. Quo¬ 
tations for any dimensions. Price list one penny stamp.—A. 
HARRIS, Horticultural Bniider, Wavendon, Wo burn , Beds. 

HREENHOUSES, 8 ft. by 6 ft., £4 15s. ; 10 ft. 

lx by 5 ft., £5 8s.; 10 ft. by 8 ft.. £8 15a. ; 12 ft. by 8 ft., 
£10; 15 ft. by 8 ft., £11 12s. ; 15 ft. by 10 ft., £14. Carriage 
paid to any station In England.—A. P. JOHNSON, Horti¬ 
cultural Builder, Wilmingto n, Hull. Pri ce lists post free._ 

HARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mats, 
IX Raffia, etc. None cheaper —WATSON & SCULL, 90, 
Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 


F ERN CASES, elegant black, gold case, new 

design, complete packed and put on rail, 50s.; send for 
photo, and testimonials: also outside window Ferneries ami 
Aquariums made to order.—W. RAGLAN, 15, Moruiugton 
Road, New Cross. 


TT , ERNERIK8 artistically designed from £10. 

X Fern Cases constructed and stocked with choice Ferns 
from 18s. Established Ferneries to be Been at G. EGGETT’8, 
22, Enkel'Street, Holloway, N. N.B.—'Testimonials. 

T C. STEVENS 1 HORTICULTURAL, 

0 . SCIENTIFIC, aud NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Oovent Garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application, or post free. 

TfLOKEY! KLOKEY!! KLOKEY!!!—The 

XX- •• French Pruning Shears “ are proving so satisfactory 
to Gardeners and others that they repeat their orders over 
again and again. Send at once free for Is. 9d.—ROBERT 
T. LIDDELL, Merchant, Haltw histle. Ag ents wan ted._ 

rpHE PEEERNDAL FARM POULTRY 

X YARDS, Aylesbury —Messrs. R. R. Fowler 4 Co. can 
now book orders for EGGS from their flnest prize and pure 
bred poultry at 16s. per doz. A descriptive catalogue contain¬ 
ing hints on rearing and management, 4c., and also a list of 
the 30 distinct varieties kept by them will be forwarded post 
free on application. Stock from these yards have won prizes 
at all the leading exhibitions from the earliest days of poultry 
shows till now, besides gaining the gold medal at the Paris 
Universal Exhibition, 1878, and since 1871 Messrs. Fowler 
have been awarded 167 silver cups, 603 first prizes, 420 second 
prizes, 401 third prizes, and over 850 high commendations. 

OULPHOLINE LOTION. An externally 

k) fur Skin Diseases. There is scarcely any eruption but 
will yiold to SULPHOLINE and fade away in a few days. 
Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, Bcurf, roughness, vanish 
as If by magic ; while old skin disorders, that nave plagued 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted, Suluholuie will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcules whioh 
cause these unsightly, irritable affections, and always pro¬ 
duces a clear skin. Sulpholine Lotion is Bold by Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. 9d.___ 


MUSSETT'S Patent Portable 

PROPAGATOR 

Is unequalled; it will strike cutttings in 14 days. Price, com¬ 
plete, from 21s. ; send stamp for illustrated price list, Wiu- 
stauley Road. Clapham Junction. “ Mr. Mussett,—Dear Sir, 
—I have great pleasure in testifying to the value of your ex¬ 
ceedingly useful system of heating garden frames by means of 
hot water for propagating seeds and cuttings, having in less 
than fourteen days caused nearly 5000 cuttings to take root. 
You cau make what use you please of this, aud, thanking you 
for your itcrsonal attention, remain yours sincerely, H. L. 
Stevens. “Sir,—For all the purposes of bottom-heat to 
which 1 have applied your npitarutus I have uot had one 
failure; I like it for the steady heat it supplies. You may 
refer any one to me for a candid opinion of it if you please. 
Thomas Tukner.”—F ull directions are given with etch 
Propagator, which form the Amateur’s Guide to the whole 
art of rearing plants from cuttings and seeds. _ 

Wolffs Indelible Garden Pencils. 

BLACK. RED, and BLUE. 

The writing will withstand the action of air, rain, etc. Prica 
3d. each (with eithor Point Protector or Patent Swivel for 
attaching Btriug). Sample on receipt of four Btamps. Sup¬ 
plied to the Trade on cards of 2 dozen. Of all Seedsmen, 
and of the Manufacturers, E. WOLFF AND SON, 55, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C. 

ROLL TOBACCO PAPER, CLOTH, 

AMD FIBRE FOR F01HGATIMQ. 

The best and strongest it Is possible to obtain, 6 lb., 4a 6d. ; 
28 lbs., 20 b. Good strong Tobacco Paper or Cloth, 6 lbs , 3s. 
6d.; 28 lbs., 15s. Carriage paid to London or any Railway 
8tation iu Kent. All our articles contain the pure essence of 
tobacco only. Used in Royal nurseries, gardens of the nobility, 
and by leading men of the profession. 4c.—Manufacturers, 
DARLINGTON BROS., Frederick Street, Chatham. P.O.O. 
and Cheques, Darlingtou Bros. .Chatham. Old Tobacco Rope, 
very strong, for fumigating, 4c., 56 lba, 12s. 6d.; 1 owt , 22s. 


Gentlemen’s Gardeners, A mateurs, and Others 

REQUIRING 

G ARDEN PUTS of best quality 

aro requested to send their orders to 
J. MATTHEWS, Royal Pottery, Weston-super-Mare. 
_Prico List on application._ 


Amateur's Cheap Hot-water Apparatus. 

HHAMPION BOILER burns 12 hours without 

Is attention. Complete, size No. 1, £3 15s. 6tL ; No. 2, 
£4; No. 3, £4 5a. 6d. ; No. 4, £4 13s. 6d. To be seen iu 
operation. 

G. WILCOX & CO., 85, Old Street, St. Lukes 


By Royal Letters Patent. 

S CONSERVATORY BOILER.-Reflector 

Gas Cookiug Stove, 10s. Cel. to £10. 

EXCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. 

Testimonials on application. Enclose stamp. 

G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, and Barrington Road. 
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Brixton. 


Glasshouses and Heating. 
PAMPHLET with views and prices for this 

X work of any extent from £12. Hygienic Gas Stoves from 
£3. Sir J. Paxton's Hothouses, Boilera, Syringes, Garden 
Heats, etc. 

B. W. WARHURST, 33, Highgate Road, London. N. W. 


Amateur’s Hot-Water Apparatus. 

ACME Slow Combustion Boiler, piper, and. 

XX. all fittingB complete, ready for erection, from £3 1&*. 
Independent Slow Combustion Stove Boilers from 40 b. each. 
Illustrated Lists free. 

CHA S. P. KINNELL & CO., 31, Bankaide, B E. 

SHELLS for GARDENS.-Large West Indian 

U CONCH SHELLS; a cask containing forty-live to fifty 
Bent by luggage train for 20 b. : the weather improves them ; 
useful for other purpose ; 7000 bundles of Peacock Feathers 
30,000 Green Beetles for Jewellery: 50,000 large Indian B«H>Uea 
for Ladies' Hair Dresses.—W. CROSS, Importer of Birds, 
Beasts and Reptiles . Liverpool. _ 


BUDGERIGARS and other Foreign Birds for 

X) aviary or cage ; also Oocoa-nut husks and shells for breed¬ 
ing. Stato requirements by letter.—J. FIELD, Pembroke 
Road, Tottenham, London. 


TIGHT BRAHMA EGGS. — From Bird* 

XJ mostly prize winners, 5s. per dozen.—WM. SYDENHAM 
Water Orton, Near Birmingham. P.8.—The Rev. J. E. Vaui 
writes: “ The Eggs arrived Bafely.they were beautifullv packed 
Chicks from lost sitting had from you are Btroug and prumu 
well." 

HARDEN SEATS.—Orders received befor* 

IX May will be supplied at a great reduction in pric«. owin 
to an accumulation of stock from last year. Illustrated uric 
list of GARDEN ROLLERS, SEATS, TABLES. WHKKI 
BARROWS, 4c., post free on application.—OBRIEN 
THOMAS 4 CO., 7, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 
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IT IS A FACT 

THAT 

Brinkworth’s 

SPECIAL 

POTATO 

MANURE 

Will Produce Double the Crop of 

SOUND POTATOES 

Than any other Manure yet introduced. 

POTATOGROWERS, 

LARGE OiEfc SMALL, 

SHOULD TRY IT. 


Lord DIGBYS Head Gardener says: 

Iti result upon the growth of our Potatoes was 
wonderful, and there was NO DISEASE what¬ 
ever where H was used. 


Thousands of similar Reports from all Parts. 


Price, Cheaper Price, 
10 r by the Ton. 56 

fer )12-b. Bag. CA p?m! qB per 56 lb Bag. 


Send for Catalogue-post free. 

BRINKWORTH & SONS, 

Royal Berkshire Potato Esta¬ 
blishment, BEADING. 


TMKS in 41-in. and 6-m. Pots.—Common Irish. 

cunlifolla, golden and Bilver vurieties: periatmn and 
Etghsh, all in good order, 50 b. jK'r 100. Euonymufi a urea 
rvticulata in 41-in. and G-in. poti>, argenteum (nil\er) in pot*, 
5£s. nnr 1U); a few strong flowering Paeaiflora c< era lea, Is. 6d. 
J*™. in S‘-in. pots ; a few Itosemary in 4j-in. pots, fid. each ; 
J Ketinospora anrea plumosa, 9d. each ; a few Lavender, in 
6-in pU,&L each.—Apply JAMES GRANT, Bri.lge Nnr- 
-5* oaru«. Sur rey. 


pANCY PANSIES from a Prize Collection 

tree to name, extra strong, 3s. per doz. |*o«t free. 
The Pansir-s you sent are the heat I have seen. ’—J. W. 
J. FA IRC LOUGH. Northemlen, Cheshire. 


pERE^KIA fcTOCIv.^ for grafting.—Epijiliyl* 

* him, strong plants for immediate working (see Gakdkn- 
1> !i lti.rKTHA.TKJ>, March 11), 5s. per do/..—Cadi with order 
T - JANNOCH, Lily Nursery, Dersingham. Norfolk. 


40 ftfin BEDDING PLANTS.-Geraniums, 

*V»yy V Verbenas, Heliotropes. Kcheverias, Lobelias, 
^Swua*. Fuchsias, Calceolarias, Ac., from Is. 6<1. to 3s. per 
SJf'i-L 30 ' 0 ® 0 and Violas. Is. to 2t. j>er doz., 7s. per 10O; 

MO DwiC.ias, 2s. 6<L to 5s. mr doz. ; 1000 Azalea Flag of 
^ IM?r tioz -1 Walker's New Cucumber, Gon.l as 
1,1 Packet.—Cash with order, JOHN 

"AykFS, Shad well Nurseries, Mi or town, near Lee<l«. 

Z°?AL PELARGONIUMS for pots, free.- 

7, J»cive strong named varieties, all colours, including 
JrA 6 *? *»-. twelve cuttings, Is. 6d. ; Fuchsia*, well 

£•-***' n e w varietur, including Lizzie Viddler, 6il. each. 
^e.-B()UKt'HIEll, Crosby, Liverpool. 


Tanked garden netting, m. per so. 

tv,, •_ Scrym, Tiffany, holistic Netting, second-hand 
Sample book post free —JOHN EDGINGTON 
VtU-_48,JxmgLttHCj, WestHmithfield, London, EC. 

JLACK HAMBURGH EGGS 4s. Cd. j»er 

WNJt*sT MU4 **' K1N * DKR - SLEY - Mwwfleld, Wo*xl- 

fl hand. winner of numerous prizes, inclurt- 

• mg Fintt and Cup, Birmingham, can spare a few eggs 
Pri« Creveconirs, price Is. each. 

.vao, having some of the best blood in dark Brahmas, will 
«td eggs a t 6>.L each. 

& HAND, Augfaton, near Ormskirk, Lancashire. 


PANSIES! PANSIE3'! PANSIES 11 1 

Show and Fancy.—Send for Pan. y and Florist Flower 
CATALOGUE, free for two stamps. I have 

VJ one of the best, cleanest, and most healthy stocks ever 
offered to the public. Strong plants, imt mere l ooted cut¬ 
tings, show or fancy, 4s. per dozen, ]x>8t free. 

VIOLAS, a splended stock, healthy nnd clean. 2s. 6d. per 
dozen, 16s. |mt 100, when not less than flfty are taken. Choice 
Pansy Feed, fid. and Is. per packet. 

B. W. PROt 'Toll, Nurscryio oi, Seedsman, and Florist, 
_Ashgnte Komi, Ch “stertielil. 


POULTRY NETTING. 

AUR quality highly commended for the last 

twenty-five years. 50 per cent. discount off ull 50-yanl 
rolls. Illustrated l’rice List of Poultry-yard appliances and 
IliCU store post free. 

REYNOLDS A CO., Wirework Manufacturers. 
_57. New Compton Street, London, W.O. 


Garden Requisites. 

AOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, fresh and 

y pure, 4 bushels, la.; 120 for 20 h. ; truck. 2. p *. brown 
Fibrous Peat, 5s. per sack ; 5 for 22s. 6d. Black Fibrous 
Peat, 4s. fid. per sack; 5 for 20s. Sacks, 4d. each. Coarse 
Silver Snud, Is. 6d. per bushel. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf 
Mould, and Peat Mould, Is. per bushel. Manure of all 
kinds, fresh Sphagnum Garden Sticks and Lab. is, Russia 
Mats, Ac., Tobacco Cloths and Pap; r. Cloth, gd. per II:. • 
Speciality; Piiper, imported solely by ns. Is. per |h. ; 28 lb 26a’ 
Write for Price List.—W. HERBERT & CO., Horticultural 
Stores, 19, New Broad Street, Loudon, E.C. (turning by 
Uow'h, Fishmonger). 
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SAMUEL WOOD'S GARDENING 

BOOKS 

GOOD GARDENING: or, How to Grow Vegetables, 
Fruits, and Flowers. 5s., cloth. 

MULTUM IN-PARVO GARDENING: or, How to 
Make I )ue Acre of Land Produce £620 a year. 2s., doth, 
THE LADIES’ MULTUM - IN - PAR VO FLOWER 
GARDEN, and Amateurs Complete Guide. 3s. fid- 
cloth. 

THE FORCING GARDEN: or. How to Grow Early 
Frtnts, Flowers, and Vegetables. 3s. fid., cloth 
CROSBY LOCKWOOD and CO.. 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, 
_LONDON, E C. 

S AND BOOK on COMPOSTS required in pre¬ 
paring soils for the potting stove and greenhouse 
plants. Kerns, Orchids, etc. Price Sixpence. — D. HALL, 
Shifual, Salop. London Agents, Terry, Stoueman and Co , 
6. Hatton Garden. 


CLARDEMNCt GUIDE, by HOOPER.—Finest 

y work in our language for the guidance of the amateur. 
With it he may learn all he requires to know of flower, vege¬ 
table, and fruit. Cloth, 284 pages, 600 illustrations, 2s. fid. 
(post free, 2s. lid.), of HOOPER & CO., Covent Garden 
W.C., and Booksellers. 

flLAY CROSS HORTICUlJURALSOCIETY. 

VJ -Twenty-fifth Animal Exhibition, August 15, 1882. 
Amount of prizes, .£288. Schedules ready shortly.—Secretary. 
J. 8TOLLARD, Clay Cross, near Ch« st *rfleld. 


Weekly, 4d. 


Monthly, Is. 6d. 


THE GARDEN 

Of last week contains a Coloured Plate of 

STONE’S APPLE, 

And the following Articles, Notes, and Illustrations 


Amvgdalns macrocarpa 
Anthnrium, white 
Aponogeton distachyon 
Apple improvement 
Apple, Stone’s 
Apples, American 
Arisauna ieboldi 
Asters, American 
Aucuba japonica 
Auricula, cnltice of the 
Azalea Mrs. Carmichael 
Azalea rosmflora 
Broccoli, wintering 
Brussel h Sprout, Aigburth 
P»u‘bs, spring 
Calycanthus floridus 
Camellias 
Cauliflowers, early 
Cinerarias from cuttings 
Cinerarias from seed 
Climbers, roof 
Colohicnm crociflorum 
Colchit um luteum 
ConifeiTc, arctic 
Crat’egus arborescens 
Crocus veinms 
Cyclamen Coumvar, 
Cjv’amen veruum 
Cyclamen*, market 
Cymbiilium ebumeum • 
Dahlia? from s ed 
Daphne, the Jndfan 
Decor.itiim, table 
Er.tllirouiuin Dens-canls 
Flowers, combinations of 
Flowers, foliage with 
Flowers from 9. Devon 
Funklas, the 
Gagea lute a 
Garden left to Itself 
Garden scene, a 
Gardenias 
Glasnevin In winter 
Grapes, shrivelled 
Hellebore, spotted 
Hepatica, doable white 
Hot-water pipes 
Hyacinths, single 
Hybrids, graft 


Iris caucasica 
Iris tuberosa 
Ivy, fungus on 
Lily bulbs, imported 
Lime, boiled 
Lycaste fulvesoens 
M axillaris veuusta 
Mushroom growing 
Mushrooms, brown 
Myo'otis dissftiflora var. 
Nelumbium luteum 
Nicotiann aiflnis 
Notes from N. England 
Notes from Swanley 
Odontoglossums, fine 
Orchids, the best 
Pelargoniums 
Phytolacca decandra 
Pine apples, watering 
lbant labels 
Plants and soils 
Plants at Southport 
Plants by po&t 
Plants, carnivorous 
Pleione hninilis 
Polyanthus, fancy 
Ponthieva mnculaf ft 
Pnscbkinia scilloides 
Rhododendrons 
R fei. March 
Royal Hort. Society 
Saxifrage Strscheyi 
Seed bods, covering 
Snowdrops 
Spring notes 
Strawberry flowers 
Temperatures, night 
Tiopieolum Firefly 
Tropaeolum Lobbianum 
Wefgelas, the 
Ztmla montana 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Calycanthus floridus 
Garden border, Blngha 
Phytolacca decandra 
Weigela japonica 


THE GARDEN, with a fine Coloured Plate each week, i 
40.; Monthly Parts, IS. fid.—OlBoc, 37, Southampton Street, ! 
Strand. W.O. 


Garden Annual, 

Almanack , Address Book, and 
Horticultural Directory 

For 1882 . 

Price, la, post free, la 3d.; strongrly 
bound with leather back, la 6d., 
post free, la Od. 


This i« the most complete and ftoenraU 
Yearly Referenoe Book for the ue of all inte¬ 
rested in Gardens yet published. In addition to 
the usual information embodied in books of this 
class, appearing yearly, this work will contain a 
fall and accurate List of the Horticultural Trade 
in the United Kingdom, and the principal houses 
abroad. Thb Garden Annual, Almanack, 
and Address Book also contains the largest 
List of Country Seats and Gardens, with the 
names of their owners and gardeners, that has 
yet been prepared. The Garden Annual may 
be ordered through all Booksellers, Nurserymen, 
and Seedsmen. It oontains, among other mat¬ 
ters, the following, vis. i— 

Almanack for the Tear 1882 

Concise Calendar of Gardening Operations 
or each Month. 

Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables procurabta eaob 
Month. 

A OarcfuIly-compUod Alphabetical List of Nursery¬ 
men and Seedsmen, Florists, Horticultural 
Builders, Engineers, and of tho Horticultural 
Trade generally. 

The Principal Gardens and Country Seats la 
Great Britain and Ireland, arranged in the order of 
the Counties. 

Names of the principal Country Seats* Gardens 
in the United Kingdom, with thoee of their Owners, 
Head Gardeners, nearest Post Town and 
County. 

Alphabetical List of Head Gardeners In the 
Principal Gardens of the United Kingdom 

New Plants, which have reoeived CerUAoatae from the 
Royal Horticultural and Royal Botanlo Bodegas. 
Planters' Tables, Full and Practical. 

Tables of Seeds and for Seed Sowing. 

Quantities of Grass Seeds for Various Areas. 
Draining and Fencing Tables. 

Timber, Brickwork, Tank, and other useful. 
Measurements. 

Hot-water Pipes, their Contents and Weight, and 
Calculated Heating Power. 

Weights and Measures—EngUeh, and their Foreign 
Equivalents. 

Money — Ready Reckoning, Wages, and Calculating 
Tables. 

Obituary _ 

Frio©, Is; post free, la 3d.; strongly 
bound with leather back, la Gd.; 
post free, la 9d. 


M THE GARDEN" OFFICE: 

37, Southampton Street Covent Garden, W.CL 
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‘RIMMELS NEW SEASON PERFUMES, ex- 

XV tracted direct from flowere with hia patent Myrogene.— 
White Heliotrope, White Pink, White Lilac, White Rose, 
Malvetta, Rose Laurel, Wallflower, Sweet Pea, Syriuaa, Ac. 
All from 2s. fid.—EUGENE RIMMEL, 96, Strand: 128. 
Regent Street; and 24, Oomhill, London; and 9, Boulevard 
dee Capucinee, Paris. 

Original from 
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Seedsmen to 


WEBBS’ SEEDS 


Webbs’ Double German Stocks. 

W. Wood, Esq.—“ My Stocks last I Mxd. colours 
season from your seed were splendid.” | Is per pkt. 


Webbs’ Defiance Auricula. 


Mr. It. P. I ns all. —“ Defiance Au¬ 
ricular is a splendid variety, far surpas¬ 
sing the old kind.” 


Per packet. 
Is & 2s 0d 


Webbs’ Chrysanthemum Aster. 


Mr. Thomas Sklwyn, Gr. to Miss Mxd. Colour3 
Hereford.—' 1 The Asters produced the ___ 

finest blooms I have ever seen." AB P er P K - 1 '- 


Webbs’ Crimson Cockscomb. 


Mr. G. T. Mileh, Gr. to Lord Car¬ 
rington.— “Webbs’ Dwarf Crimson 
Cockscomb is of tine colour.” 


Price, 

Is per pkt. 


Webbs’ Show Pansy. 


Mr. F. Heath, Gr. to Ld. Bishop of Per packet, 
Lichfield.—“ Your Bhow Pansies are o T oa f* 

excellent." 18 ou. o5 2S Ln 


Webbs’ Superb Cineraria. 

Mr. STOCKKR, Gr. to W. E. Wiley. I Per packet, 
Esq —“ I had a grand display of your - 
Superb Cineraria “ I 18 0d & 2a 0d 


Webbs’ Brilliant Petunia. 

Mr. B. Moiitox, Owstou.—“ Your I P©r P^^®^, 
Brilliant Petunia Is really beautiful.” ; 18 0d oC 2s 0d 


Webbs’ Perfection Cyclamen. 


Mr. William Cox. Head Gr. to : Per packet, 


! Earl Beauchamp. 


Your Perfection 


I Cyclamen is good iu habit and variety.” 


Is 0d & 2s 0 


Webbs’ Exquisite Primula. 

w. L. Hutton, Esq., Fairfield.— Per packet, 
“The seed of your exquisite Primula 0 
was very- irood. OQ 


WEBBS’ POPULAR BOXES 

OF 

FLORAL OEMS 


2s 0d, 5s, 7s 6d, & 10s each. 

(POST FREE), 

Are specially arranged for the Gardens 
of Amateurs and Ladles. 


Webbs* Superb Calceolaria. 


Mr. Hathaway, Gr. to Capt. J. 

Beavan.—“The Calceolaria was a mag- ^ er PaCKOL, 
niticent strain of almost every Bhade of Is 0d & 2s 0d 
colour." 


Webbs’ Excelsior Gloxinia. 


Mr. Josefh Rust, Gr. to the Mrqs. 
of Abergavenny.—"Your Gloxinias are 
A 1. I have had a magnificent Bhow.” 


Per packet, 
i Is 0d & 2s Cc 


Webbs’ Rose-flowered Balsam. 


Mr. J. Lyiliatt, Gr. to J. Peuketh, | Mxd. Colours 

Esq.—“The Balsams were splendid, a , rVLr-t- 

mass of dowers from top to bottom.” j 1B P* 9 * 


FLOWERS for AMATEURS 


OF BEAUTIFUL 


Webbs’ New Petunia. 


Mr. Westland, Gr. to the Earl of 
Dudley.—'" Your strain of Petunia is 
very suinrior." 


Pxlce, 

2s 0d per pkt 


Webbs’ Kinver Verbena. 


H.M. 
The Queen. 


Mr. Anthony Haytkr, Gr. to the 
Earl of Shaftesbury.—" I never saw 
such flowers as Webbs' Pride of Kinver 
Verbena." 


Price, 

Is per pkt. 


5 PER CENT. 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 


ALL FLOWER 
SEEDS POST FREE. 


WEBBS’ SEEDS choice VEGETABLES 


Webbs’ Kinver Mammoth Bean. 

Mr. Low', Gr. to the Duke of Grafton. Per pint, 

—“Your Mammoth Longpod Bean is 1«Qd 

the largest podded variety 1 have seen.”. 


Webbs’ Victoria French Bean. 

Mr. A. Evans, Marston. — “ Your P®£ quart, 
Victoria Beans are remarkably good. 28 Od 


Webbs’ Matchless B. Sprouts. 

Mr. Crump, Gr. to Duke of Marl- 6d per pkt. 
boro’. — “ Webbs’ Matchless Brussels 1 q nor oz 
Sprouts is a very superior strain." v ‘ 


Webbs’ Emperor Cabbage. 

" Mr. E. J. Potts, Rugcley.—" Nothing P® r P^t., 

can beat Webl*' Emperor Cabbage.” od & IS 


THE QUEENS 

SEEDSMEN, 



Webbs’ Summerhill Lettuce. 

Mr. Rabone, Gr. to Earl Shrews- Per packet, 
bury.—■“ Webbs' Summerhill Lettuce | 
is very excellent iudeed." I oa 18 


Webbs’ Perpetual B. Cucumber. 

Mr. Milner, Gr. to J. D. Corbet, Per pkt, 
Esq.—“ I have never seen a Cucumber , _ M n 0o 
to surpass the Perpetual Bearer.” AB 0(1 & 


Webbs’ Mammoth Cauliflower. 

Mr. Carh, Gr. to Duko of Portland. Per pkt., 

—“ Webbs' Early Mammoth Cauliflower . a o. 0a 
is a very' compact early variety.” AB 1X1 ^ B ou 


Webbs’ Banbury Onion. 


Mr. Bennett, Vine Cottage. — 
“Your Improved Banbury Onion was 
most prolific, and of fine quality." 


Per pkt., 
0d & Is 


Webbs’ Electric Light Pea. 

Mr. Edmonds, Gr. to Duke of St. | Per pint, 
Albans. — “ Webbs’ new Pea, Electric j q qj 
L ight, is a grand Pea for general crop." | 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. 

RSOISTERKD FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


G ARDENING ILLUSTRATED is sent direct from tbe 
Office in London to my a^drees in tlie United 
Kingdom or to the United States, Canada, nod the Con¬ 
tinent of Europe and ell other places under class “A” 
o( Costal Union, post free, payable in advance for one 
year, 6s. 6d.; half a year, 3s. 3d P. O. O. should be 
ailed up in the name of THOMAS SPANSW1CK, and 
should De made payable at Kinc Street, C’ovent Garden, 
Wooey Order Office. Stamps not received. 

HARDENING MONTHLY PARTS.-Our readers are 
^ informed that this journal is published in neatly bound 
monthly parts. In thi3 form it is most suitable for binding 
isd reference previous to the issue of the yearly volumes. 

YUCCA or “ Adam’s Needle” is a plant which 

J- is neither so generally known nor planted as much as it 
•irtmes to be. for when in flower it is a most beautiful ob¬ 
ject. its Aloe-like leaves and appearance being at onoe re¬ 
markable aud suggestive of tropical vegetation. The under-1 
nentioned kirxLs are perfectly hardy aud suitable for planting 
in (tardeua of all sizes: Yucca gloriosa i*enduh», Is. 6d. to 
X od. each; Yucca filamentos.-v, Is. fid. to 3s. 6d. each ; Yucca 
worn, la. 60. to 3s 60. each. RICHARD SMITH A CO., 
Xnrserymen and Seed Me rchants, Worcester. 

BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS and BEAUTIFUL 

" CARDENS at a minimum of cost by sowing choice 
•cede Descriptive list on application. Quality is evidenced 
bjr numerous unsolicited testimonials, of which the following 
ii in example: “ The Asters and Stocks I had from you last 
fear were very beautiful, aud siiokcn of by everybody who 
»vjt them as being the b«-st they had ever set n."—RICHARD 
SMITH & CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Wor¬ 
cester. 


(IRAPE VINKS AND OUCHAKD-HOUSK 

y TRUES IN POTS.—Grape Vines, extra strong, short- 
jointed, and well ripened. Planting canes, 3s. 6d. to 5s. each; 
♦xtia strong fruiting esnes, 7s. fid. to 10s. 6d. Orchard house 
fruiting in pita, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricot*, Plums, Ch.-rries, Pears, Apples, and Figs. List on 
xpf'Ucation— RICHARD SMITH & CO., Nurserymen and 
*vd Merchants, Worcester. 

A PERFECT HOLLY HEDGE may eventually 

is' formed by planting two Hollies and six Quick in every 
J>nL Strong Holly, 12 in. to 15 in. high, 21s. jwr 100. Strong 
Hawthorn Quick. 30s. to 50s. wr 1000- RICHARD 
>M1TII k CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

ASPARzYGUS, the strongest roots that money 

cui procure, 2s. 6d. per ICO. This delicious vegetable does 
wt require half the expense usually incurred. For directions 
j;r planting, see SEED LIST, free on application.— 
KjtHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 


HOLD, Silver, aiul Climbing Ferns.—The above 

U-* most e - quisite Ferns free to any address, carefully 
packed, 2s. fid., free, or Is. 4il. each.—MOltLEY & CO., 
Croydon. 

E xhibition gladiolIT^F our choice 

named varieties, blooming bulbs, all different; carefully 
packed, Is. 8d. free. —M ORLE Y & CO., Croydon. 

C HOICE Collection of Plan’s, Is. 6d., free; 3 

different beautiful Coleus, 2 Chrysanthemums, 2 Iresine, 
2 Ag erat um, and 2 Acacias.—MORLE Y k CO., Croydon. 

94 _ U H A R MIN( T R AN UNCULf" P OOTS, 

quite hardy, will produce their lovely bloom, all colours, 
in any garden, Is. 3d., free; 50,2s., free, enough for bed.— 
MORLF .V A CO , Croydon._ 

lO BLOOMING Blilbs charming Gladioli, 

which will produce their magnificent bloom in apy 
garden, Is. fid., free. Plant now.—MORLEY k CO., Croydon. 

& LOIRE DE DIJON.—Three of these superb 

Roses, on own roots, nice healthy plants, showing bloom, 
2s. 10.1, free.—MORLEY k CO., Croydon._ 

THGKIDIA PAYONIA.—This most exquisite 

-A- hardy flower-like disc of feather in peacock's tail, 4 
bulbs Is. 6d., free. Rival Orchids in beauty of colour and 
marking.—MORLEY A CO., Croydon. 

CjUPElvB COLEUS, every' one of which are per- 

fectly distinct, choicest varieties, most exquisite colour; 
12 plants, all different. Is. 6d., free; carefully packed in strong 
cose.—MORLEY k CO., Croydon 

1 C DIFFERENT varieties charming annuals, 

■JL U in coloured Illustrated Packets, showing colour of each 
flower with cultural directions, Is., free—MORLEY k CO., 
Croydon. _____ 

P INNY PACKETS of Flower Seeds in beauti- 

fullv coloured pictorial packets with full cultural direc¬ 
tions, all liberally filled with new seed, and include Alyssum, 
Asters, Candytuft, Canterbury Bells, Chrysanthemum, Clar- 
kia, Collinsia, Convolvulus, Everlastings, Godetia, Larkspur, 
Llnurn, Lobelia, Marigold, Mignonette, Nasturtiums, Neuio- 
phila, Phlox. Pink. Poppy, Sationaria. Stocks, 8unflower, 
Sweet Peas, Sweet William, Wallflower, Ac.. Ac. 40 packets, 
2s. 6d. ; 20 1 wickets. Is. 4d.; 15 packets, Is.; post free.— 
COVENTRY A CARSTAIRS, Seed Merchants, 111, Gray s 
Inn Hoad, London. W.C. _ 

T‘DEL WEISS (Bridal Everlasting Flower).— 

J-J Rarest of Al]iines and is collected by mountaineers with 
the utmost peril of life ouly; this singular flower is found to 
lie quite easy of cultivation, being a hardy perennial; curious 
star-shaped flowers when dry, pretty for church-wreaths or 
home decoration. Seed, per packet, 12 Btamps, with specimen 
bloom and cultural instructions; postage free.—Address, 
SAMUEL DAXON, Croft, Warrington, Lancashire. 


ITAWKINS 58., 10s., and 20a. Collections of 

LL Flower and Vegetable Seeds will be found 20 per cent, 
lees than any other house in the trade.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Middlesex._ ( _ 

pLOWER SEEDS, guaranteed of the very best 

-L quality, with full directions for cultivation, in 3d. and 6d. 
packets, post free. Alyssum, Aster, Balsam, Bartonia (yellow), 
Canterbury Bells, Candytuft (mixed), Clarkia (mixed). 
Convolvulus major and minor, Columbine, Gilia (blue), Godetia, 
Larkspur, Linum, Lupines, Mignonette, Giant ditto. Nastur¬ 
tiums, Nemophila, Perilla, Poppy, Pyrethrums, Stocks in 
variety, Sweet Williams, Sunflower, Wallflower, or any other.— 
T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.8., Nurseryman and Seedsman, 
Hillingdon Heath, near Uxbridge._ 

H AWKINS’ 10s. collection of Vegetable seeds 

comprises 6 pints of Peas for succession, 3 pints of Bean, 
in variety, packets of Beet, Kale, Brussels, Cauliflower, Oelery 
Cress, 2 Cucumber, 3 Broccoli, 3 Cabbage, Savoy, Carrot, En¬ 
dive, 3 Lettuce, Mustard, 3 Paraley, Parsnip, Radish, Spinach, 
2Tumip,l Tomato, 1 Vegetable Marrow.—T. J. HAWKINS. 
Hillingdon Heath, Middlesex. 

THE WONDER OF THE AGE.-Hawkins’ 

A fine Marrow Pea, warranted to yield 3 quarts of Peas 
(shelled) to the peck, beautiful in flavour. There is no other 
Pea that will yield so abundantly. Price 3s. per quart.—T. J. 
HAWK INS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 

‘DAIRY’ ROSES.—Few dozen of these pretty 

A little trees will soon be in bloom. Price 6s. per dozen.— 

| T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

C HRYSANTHEMUMS ! CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMB !! CHRYSANTHEMUMS 1! 1-CuUings from a 
choice collection of 200 varieties, correctly named. Is. doz., 6s. 
100, or rooted, ditto, Is. 6d. doz. ,10s. 100, or 15s. tho collection.— 
T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon_Heath, Uxbridge. __ 

PJYCLAMFN.—Good sized bulbs with five or 

Y J six leaves, moke very fine plants for the ensuing season. 
Best strain grown, 3s. per dozen.—T. J. HAW’KINS, Hilling- 
douHeath, Uxbridge. _ __ 

IA/ ALLFLOWER SEED.—Harbinger or Blood 
Red, 6d. for large packet.-T. HAW KINS, F.R.H.S., 
agdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


QKEDS. — Vegetable, blower, aiul harm. — 
* JP^HARD SMITH A CO. spare neither expense nor 
■ r . At in obtaining the Finest Quality, and they invite a 
t-•ruparison of their prices with those of any other firm.— 
HICHARD SMITH k CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, 
V.jrmtfT. 


SAMUEL DAXON, Croft, Warrington, Lancashire. 

AN KM ONE JAPONIC A ALBA. - Strong 

-to. Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn-flowering 
Anemone (see Gardening Illustrated, September 4, 


I A CO., Seed Merchants aud Nurserymen, 


inn HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

for Richard Smith A Co.’s selection of the 
* -" contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
wxutiful ami hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so na 
produce flowers and render the garden attractive all 
uVSi& the 5 rear - Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
■'•TH A CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 

PLANTS and TREES w hich withstand Smoke, 

x and are suitable for towns. 

PLANTS and TREES for all situations and 

A wardens of all sizes. Descriptive lists and advice on 
MtiioUioa-RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and 
'^-4 Merchants, Worcester. 

CREEPERS7or Walls, Trellises. &c., in great 

Y v wiety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
“fijfct may ensily bo made beautiful. Descriptive list 
V 4 advkfl on application.-RlCHARD SMITH A CO., 
V.;r^-rymen and Soeri Merchants, W'orcester. 

CLEMATIS.—The finest varieties 7or climbing 

Y bedding, from 12s. to 24*. iier dozen. Descriptive 
i •W J lcation.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen 

Hetd Merchants, Wo rcester ._ 

QTRAWBE 1\R1KS, strong roots for fmiting 
year, 4s. i*t 100. Descriptive List on application.— 
HARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen. Worcester._ 


a. wL x»w doz., lfia. per 100; planting roots. 2s. per 
*L wr lOd-RICHARD SklTTH A CO., Nureery- 
Pcea Merchants, Worcester. 


itember 4, 
, Victoria 


flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

YJ Patent Process. Sacks Is. each ; 15 sacks, 12s; 30 sacks. 
20a. (all sacks included). Truck-load, free on rail, 25s.; limited 
quantities of P. M. special quality, granulated, in sacks only. 
Is. 6<L each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for Potting and use m 
Conservatory. Terms strictly cash with order. To obtain the 
genuine article, buy direct from the Manufacturers, CHUBB, 
ROUND A Co.. Fibre Works, West Ferry Road, MiUwall, 
Loudon, E.___ 

H.ISHURST COMPOUND.—Used by many of 

YJ the leftdinggnrdenere since 1859 against red spider, mildew, 
thrips, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. 
to the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 or as a winter 
dressing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived manv pre¬ 
parations intended to supersede it. In b oxes, la, 3s., 10s. 6d. 

AMERICAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

XJl CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter's brush on 
Gishurst Compound, and working the lather into the infected 
part. _ 

Cl IS H U RSTIN E keeps feet dry, softens hard 

YJ boots, preserves leather, takes a polish. Inboxes. 6d. and 
Is. each. Wholesale by Price's Patent Candle Company 
(Limited). Retail by Seedsmen and Oilmen. 

H OSE I HOSE! HOSE !-Patent Red Rubber 

Garden Hose, stands severe tests of Government Depart¬ 
ments, thus proving superiority of quality. Lasts four t imes 
as long as ordinary India Rubber Horc ; lighter in weight, 
greater in strength, and cheaper in the long run than any 
other hose for garden use. A correspondent writes, “I have 
had a length or your Red Rubber Hobo in use nine years, and 
it is now os rood as ever." Private customers supplied at 
trade prices.—Samples and prices of MERRYWEATIIKR A 
SONS, Manufacturers, 63, Long Acre, W.C. 
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* * Red, 6d. for large packet.—T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., 

Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge.__ 

' oWEET PEAS should be sown now.—I have 

kJ a fine large white and beautiful carmine, 6d. per packet. 
-T. HAWKINS^Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge.___ 

TlAHLJAS should be started now*.—Strong 

U plants of a fine Collection. 3s. per dozen.—T. 
HAWKIN8. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

NfEW DOUBLE MIMULUS Hose-in-Hose, 

■Li very pretty, strong plAnL), 3s. dozen.—T. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

n URANIUM CUTTINGS, varie-ated or 

YT double, Is. doz., plain foliage. 9d. doz. Fuchsia Cutting* 

; 9d. doz.-T J. HAWKINS, IIillingdonJleath, Uxbridge. 

HERANIUM SEED. —Mrs. Pollock, Bl^k 

YJ Douglas. Crystal Palaco Gems, Vesuvius, and Marshal 
McMahon, 100 seeds for 3a. 6<L-T. J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge.__ 

T ILIUM CANDIDUM.—No garden should bo 

Jj without this handsome and highly-scented flower. Large 
bulbs, 5s. doz.—T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath. 

Middlesex. _ _ 

A RUM LlLY. —Notlimg stir]lasses tliis for 

JljL church decoration, and no flower suits a dining-room 
sideboard better. Price, small plants, 3s. doz., large ditto, 5s. 
doz.—T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 

DOSES! ROSES!! ROSES !!!—300 of tho 

C\» choicest varieties for pot or garden culture. 8s. dozen, 
50s. per 100.-T. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Middle sex. 

pUCUMBER SEED.—Tele.'raph, Tender and 

\J True, or Marquis of Lome, twenty seeds for 6d.—T. 
J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 

pUCUMBER' 1 .—Strong healthy plants. Telo* 

YJ graph, Tender and True. Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of 
Connaught, or Marquis of Lome, price 6<L each.—T. J. 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

TOMATOES ! TOMATOES ! TOMATOES 

-L Grown with immonso success last vear. V'ide Garde If* 
IKO Illustrated, July 16, 1881. Same strain. Strong 
plants, 3s. dozen, carefully packed.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hil¬ 
lingdon Heath, Uxbr idge.__ 

T7ERY Cheap, Genista, 5s.; Spiraea, 3s. ; Geum, 

V 3s • Pyrethrums, 6s. doz.; all double and hardy; Anemone 
J. alba, 8s. ; choice Polyants, Is.; double Daisies, 8d.—W. TIT- 
TERTON, Florl-t, Loughborough. __ 

WEBB’S PRIZE COR & OTHER FILBERT 

»* TREES, Culcot Gardens, Reading —Apply to Mt. 
COOPER, F.R.ILS., Calcot Gardens, near Reading, Berks, 
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TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Warranted).- 

A Eighth year of distribution.—The seed lms been personally 
collected from hanlsome, well-grown fruit. Many testimo¬ 
nials from market and private growers ; 16 seeds. Is., 6 seeds 
Id., post free —ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wal- 
Ungton, Sur rey._ 

R \V. BkEDELL’S SEEDS, guaranteed to be 

• of the best quality that can be procured, in small 
packets to suit amateurs. Cyclamen, Wiggins' Prize Strain, 
»d. per packet; Miles' Spiral Mignonette, extra selected; 
Chrysanthemum Etoile aOr ; Lobelia rosea ; CEnothera 
teraxadfolia, large white-flowered trailing perennial, flowers 
12 in. round ; Nicotiana Ion gill ora, N. aflinis; Carnation Gre- 
nadin, brilliant double scarlet; Solanum hybridum Empress, 
new variety; Daisy, extra double ; Castilleja indivisa, hardy 
handsome annual, with scarlet flowers in| dense spikes, fine 
pot plant. All 6d. per packet. Gaillardia picta Lorenziana, 
new, Is. per packet • Geranium and Pelargonium, each 6d. 
per packet.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wellington, 
Surrey.____ 

T5ALSAM, extra double, my especial strain, 25 
JJ seeds, 7d. poBt.— Garbekixu Illustrate© of July 30, 
1881, says: “ Mr. Beedell, nurseryman, of Wallington. sends 
ns remarkable blooms of Camellia-flowered Balsams of excel¬ 
lent form; their colours Include pure white, bright scarlet, 
purple, crimson, and fine striped varieties: some of the blooms 
measure quite 2i in. across."—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nur¬ 
series, Wallington, Surrey. __ 

TPANCY PANSY, from my beautiful collection 

A of endless variety of colours, Gil. per packet.—B. W. 
BEED ELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. _ 

NTOTICE.—All seeds of Is. and upwards post 
it free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Surrey. ____ 


PHOICE SEEDS, with full Cultural Directions 

v on each packet. Musk, thousands of plants from 1 
packet; Anemone, Auricula, Calceolaria. Carnation, Gen- 
liana. Heliotrope, Petunia. Pink, Picotce, Primrose, all 
colours, Solanum. Ten-week Stock, Verbena, Variegated 
Kale, most beautiful colours, all Cd. per packet. Phlox 
Drummond! grandiflora. Polyanthus, all 4d. per packet. Ice 
Plant, Pyrethrum, Antirrhinum, Canary Creeper, Egg Plant, 
Evening Scented Stock, Ornamental Beet, Violet, Sensitive 
plant. Tobacco plant. Wallflower, red nnd golden, all 3d. per 
packet.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Bur 


PRIMULA SINENSIS. — Same magnificent 

A strain I scut out lost season, per packet. Is. 6d. and 2b. 6d., 
or 20 seeds, 6d. Cineraria, Covent Garden strain, per packet, 
Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d., or 100 seeds, 6<L All the choicest varieties 
of Asters, 6d. per packet. Begonia, tuberous rooted, Laing’s 
strain, Gd. per packet.— R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, 
Wallin gton, Surrey.__ 

in nnn^ATALOGUES of CHOICE SEEDS 

ll/jV/UU in small quantities, and General Catalogue of 
Plants are now ready, post free.—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, 
8 Nurseries, -- - ”- 


The 1 


i, Wallington, Surrey. 


fLRAND NEW COLEUS —These surpass all in 

vl cultivation. Matterhorn, Choulex, Montefleury, Monte 
Sosa, Aubonne, Chillion, 6d. each, or 2s. 6<L the set of six; 
the Demon Coleus, most curious and effective, la each; 
Mrs. G. Simpson, Royal Purple, James Barnshaw, Lovely 
Glitter, Princess, Diadem, Sensation, Prince of Wales, 
Duchess of Teck, Desideratum, Juno, 3d. each, or 2s. 6d. the 
set of twelve.—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wal- 
Ifngtou. Surrey. 


F UCHSIAS. — Twelve best named varieties, 

such as Lucy Finnis, Purple Prince, 4c., for 2a ; Muiden- 
bair Ferns,4 for Is.—now is the time to pot them ;f Ageratums, 
dwarf,blue,and white,ls.Sd. per doz., 7aper 100; Altemuuthera 
major aurea, golden leaves, la 6d. per doz., 8s. per 100; 
do. amcena magnifies, Is. per doz., 5s. per 100; Mesembry- 
anthemum. Is. per doz., 6s. per 100; lreslne Lindeni and 
brilliantissima, la per doz., 7s. per 100.—ROBT. W. 
BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. _ 

T OBELIA, BeetlelTs Prize white, Is. per doz., 

AJ 6s. per 100; Lemon Verbenas, 4 for Is.; Carnations. 2s. 

S r doz.• do. The Bride, pure white, 4d. each; Tropwolum, 
ill of Fire, 4d. each; Abutilon Boule de Neige and others, 
6d. each ; Heliotrope, light and dark, la 6d. per doz.; Musk 
Harri««ni. 9d. per doz.; Verbenas, mixed colours, la per doz. 
—RO BT. W. BEEDELL, Hi e Nurseries, Wallin gton, Surrey. 

P ETUNIA Magna Charter, Is. each ; do 

double white, 4d. each ; do. double purple, 4<L each; 
do. double pink, 4d. each; Asters, all the best kinds, 9d. per 
doz. : Stocks, Ten-week, 6d. per doz.; Tomato plants, Nis- 
betts Victoria (new). Is. 6d. per dez.; Lavender plants, la 
perdu/. ; Cyclamen persicnm, Is. 6d. per doz.; all post free 
Over If.— ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
8urrey. 

GARDENING GVlDE, by HOOPER.-Finest 

VX work in our language for the guidance of the amateur. 
With it he may learn all he requires to know of flower, vege¬ 
table, and fruit. Cloth, 284 juices, 600 illustrations, 2s. Gd. 
fpost free, 2s. lid.), of HOOFER 4 CO., Covent Garden 
W.C., aud Booksellers. 

H AB WOOD’S PRIZETAKfR~GIANT" AS¬ 
PARAGUS.—“Fifty heads weighed 8 lb. 14 ozs." The 
finest Asparagus in the world. One oz. of seed, Is. 6<L * half 
Oz., Is —lfOOFER 4 CO., Covent Garden, London. 

fiUEbxN OK THE VaLLEYTOTATO.-^A 

\J regular whopper. . . . This huge specimen weighed 
fiVlbs. The larges.: of all Potatoes; of line quality. First- 
class certificate Royal Horticultural Society, 7 lbs., 6s.; half 
bushel, 21s. 

Q ueen of the valley potato. - 

“ A Potato for cottagers and farmers tliat will be simply 
si and." 7 lb*., 6s ‘ half bushel, 21s. Be careful to get the true 
stock of HOOP ER k C O.. Covent Garden. London. _ 

rpiiE rare Lilium Woahingtonianum, purest 
A white, with lilac tint outside, per doz., 15s. and 21s. * 
2s. and 2s. 6d. each ; L. auratuni (Japanese), the golden-rayed 
Lily, per doz., 6». 0s., and 12s,—HOOPER 4 CO., Covent 
Carden, London. _ 

To "choice exhibItToXI^Hrysanthe- 

MUM8, 2s. ; 100 12s. 12 choioe named Pansies, 2s.; 
100 14s. 12 choice named Carnations and Picotccs, 7s. Mrs. 
Pollock Geraniums, strong plants, 2s. Od. dozen ; 20s. 100. 
Bronze Geraniums, 2s. 3tL dozen; 15s. 100. Bear let and rose 
Geraniums, Is. 6d. dozen; 8s. 100. Fuchsias, 12 choice vane- 


Chestarib 


r e)T 


*fcD05E§— all the loading varieties still on liaml 
Av —Parish's, Dahlias, Ci-rauim.H, Fucli ' Carnatioi a. 
fcc. Rose or Herbaceous Catalogues on reci int or uostuge 
stamps.—G. TEMPLETON^ Rb»e Mercliaut, ljistwick, N.B. 

Digitized by (jQ ) 


P OTATOES.—Schoolmaster, 1 stone of 14 lb. 

of this now famous Potato, warranted true to name, 
delivered to rail, sack free, for 2s. ; grand seed of Magnum 
Bonum Potato, 4s. 6tL per cwt, sack free, and delivered to 
rail.—WM. SANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, Staffordshire. 

TUTELONS. — Four seeds each of two of the 
AVA best Melons in cultivation, and four seeds each of two 
of the best Cucumbers, free by post for 12 stamps ; names and 
pedigree on application.—WM. SANDERS, The Gardens, 
Leek, Staffordshire. 

ANE DOZEN beautiful Greenhouse or Window 

v Plants, correctly named, free by po?t for 2s. Cunings 
of same, half price.—W. SANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, 
Staffordshire. __ 

PANSY SEED carefully collected from finest 

A exhibition flowers only. Finest Belgian or Fancy, and 
finest English or 8ho\v, 200 seeds of either variety, or 100 of 
each, free by post for 12 stamps.—WM. SANDERS, The Gar¬ 
den s. Leek, Staffor dshire. 


OKED POTATOES -Myatt’s Ashleaf, Ca. per 

KJ cwt.; Paterson's Victoria, Gs. cwt.; Magnum Bonmn, 
5*. cwt.: Early Ro6eand 6cotchC)iampiou, 4s. cwt. ; delivered 
in free bagB on rail. True to name and carefully selected. 
P.O.O. to CHARLES PRIDEAUX, Potato Grower and Im- 
portcr, Motcombc, Sha ftesbury, Dorset. 


DANSIES! PANSIES ! PANSIES !-Many 

A thousands of best show and faucy varieties. Catalogues 
of Dobbio's prize seeds and nlants, with testimonials and 
interesting cultural articles on Pansies, vegetables and flower*, 
may be had for two penny stamps on application to DOBB1E 
4 CO., Rothesay, N.B. 

■REGAL PELARGONIUMS.—Doctor Masters, 
Av and Captain Raikes, two of the finest dark varieties out. 
6 .'trong plants for 2s. 6tL, or six distinct varieties 2s. 6d. Also 
Tuberous Begonia seed, from splendid named varieties, 9d. 
per packet.—A SWANSON, Florist, Barton-on-Humber. 

fjOLEUS, Empress of Germany, Duchess of 
VJ Teck, Mrs. Sharman, Loolie, John Bull, Mr. Jaming, 
Royal Purple; the above 7 splendid new varieties, strong 
plants. Is. free.—A. SWANSON, Florist, Barton-ou-Huniber. 

V ALUABLE PLANTS, Household Furniture 

and Effects removed to any part of the kingdom in lock¬ 
up specially lmilt vans.—Apply for pmmcctns to J. & E. 
DELL, York Road Station, Battersea, !S. W., or to 48, Queen's 
R - id. Brighton. 



UdNMliS, finest in the trade.—Show varieties. 
A 3s. dozen; fancy varieties, 4s. dozeu ; Dahlia cuttings (fine) 
Is. 8d. dozen. Post free; cash with order; catalogues gratis.— 
GEORGE WHITE, CarriagehiU Nursery, Paisley. 

WELLS’ IMPROVED CUCUMBER, a cross 

* t between Telegraph and Bluegown ; length 18 in., a very 
strong grower and abundant cropper, the best Market Cuciun- 
ber grown, which the scores of testimonials received from 
those who grew it last year give good proof; per pkt.. Is. and 
2s. 6d. 8trong plants can also bo had la each, 3 for 3s. 6d. 
6 for 4s.; special price for large quantitiea Post free, from 
W. WELLS, Eanswood Nurseries, Redhill, 8urrey. 

hJEWCOLEUS.-J. WALLACE, F. R H S.. has 

As the largest and best stock of new Coleus in the world. 
Well-rooted plants, 2s. per doz. Trade supplied by the 100 or 
1000. Auriculas, the finest varieties, as shown at the Royal 
Horticultural Gardens; Seedlings, 4a. per doz. Wallace's 
Prize Fuchsias, 400 varieties, including Lizzie Vidlcr and 
Trumpeter, good rooted plants, 2s. per doz. All post free. 
Cash with order.—Rose Nursery, Abbots Langley. Herts. 

rjHllYSANTHEMUMS.-J. Wallace, F.R.H.S., 

late of PellaU Road, East Dulwich, is again supjlyiug 
his prize Chrysanthemums (500 varieties), including early 
large incurved, reflexed, Japanese, and Pomponeorarieties, 
being the beat selected stock in the country, 2s. per aoz., 12s. 
per 100; cuttings, Is. 6d. jnir doz., 8s. per 100. .Selected list 
free. Wallace's grand Birain of Gloxinias, 4s. per doz., 2Ss. 
per 100. All post free ; cash with order.—The Rose Nursery, 
Abbots Langley, Herts. 

TTEG ETABLE SEEDS—finest quality guaran- 

V teed—Beet, Borecole, Brussels Sprouts, Cabbage, Leek, 
and Onion, 6d. per oz., 2d. per packet; Carrot, Parsley, and 
Savoy, 4d. per oz., Id. per packet; Broccoli, Cauliflower, Ce¬ 
lery, and Lettuce, 3d. per packet; Cucumber and Melon, GcL 

packet; Mustard, Cress, and Spinach, 3d per 
u*.; Parsnip, Radish, and Turnip, 4d. per oz., Id. i»er 
packet: Herbs and Vegetable Marrow, 3d. per packet, post 
free. Catalogues gratis.—COVENTRY 4 CAltSTAIRS, Seed 
Merchants, Gray's Inn Road. London. 

OMALL PLANTS FOR EARLY BLOOMING. 

KJ —Geraniums, choicestjorts. mixed colours, 2s. Cd. dez ; best 
bedding varieties, Madame Thibaut, Wonderful, Vesuvius, 
Is. 6d.; Calceolaria Golden Gem, Is. 6cL ; Fuchsias, mixed 
colours, Is. 6d.; Coleus, 1881, Mrs. Baxter, Guinea, Suterie, 
President Hardy, 4o., 2s. 6d.; other varieties. Is. Cd ; new 
white Chrysanthemum, Triumph, 5s. doz. All the above 
in strong plants. Post free.—MEADS 4 BOYLES, Florists, 
Devonshire Grove, Old Kent Road, London, 8.E. 

pHRYSANTHEMCJMS. —Beat exhibition va- 

w rieties ready to plant, twelve, 2s.; fifty, 7«. 6d ; 100, 14s. 
Free in postal boxes.—W. E. BOYCE, 14, Gloucester Road, 
Holloway, London, N. 

VEGETABLE MARROW SEEDS frorrTfine 

” selected fruit, twelve for Gd., j>oRt free.—W. £L BOYCE, 
14, Glouceater Road, Holloway, London, N. 

rpffif BEST CHIIY S A NTH E M U M S—Roo ted 

A Cuttings.—Caraway 4 Co. supply the above, their own 
selection, 2s. 6<L per dozen, post free. Stamps to accompany 
onler. Liston application.—CARAWAY 4 CO., Duixlham 
Down, Clifton, Bristol. 

T7ERBENAS in colours—Rooted Cuttings, 6s. 

V 100, post free j cash with onler.—CARAWAY 4 CO., 
Durdham Down, Clifton, BristoL 

T^ELPITINIUM, 2s. doz. ; Mixed Pinks, 2s. ; 

A J Pyrethrum for borders, 3s. doz.; cuttings of prize 
Zi>nal», 4d each; flower Becds in illustrated packets, 1 b. 4d. 
per doz., post free.—11. ROWLAND, Prince of Walta Road, 
Norwich. 

rjOLEUS.—New and superb sorts, including 
yJ The Queen, Miss Rosina, Rainbow, George Simpson, anil 
Mrs. Jaming, well rooted, 2s. i*er dozen, free.—A McCAL- 
LUM, Kimberley, Nottingham._ 

F ERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, and Somer¬ 
set, by an experienced collector of 25 years; correctly 
named and packed; v.ith Instruction Book for making 
Rockery, planting Ferns. 4c.. with each 5s. order. 14 to 20 
named vanities, 7s per 100. Small (post), 30 for 2a. A8PLK- 
NIT;M roXTANUM. .•KPTI.XTRIONALE, and POLY- 
STK'IIUM LONCillTlS (Holly), Is. each. 1 (XX) varieties 
BRITISH and EXOTIC. Catalogue, 2d. Established 25 
years.—li. GILL, Lodging-house Keeper, Lynton, N. Devou. 


fjOLLECTION OF HARDY ANNUALS.— 

vJ Twelve packets, price Is. ; post free la. 2d., weight 2 oz. 
Each of these 12 packets coutain a liberal quantity of seed. 
On one side is a superior chromo-lithograph of the flower, and 
ou the other concise useful notes on culture, time of flower¬ 
ing, 4c. The whom is a most wonderful chr.p collection of 
peed Dwarf German (Ten-week) Stocks, as imiturted, 
24 varieties, 4s., or each variety 2d. per packet. Broiuptou 
Stocks and Wallflower, blood-red and canary yellow, war¬ 
ranted double, each variety 3d. per packet Calceolaria, 
Heliotrope, Salvia, Ageratum, Pentstemons, Pinks, Carna¬ 
tions, Picotee. Cuphea, choice Dahlias, Pe:uniaf>, Verbenas, 
Fuchsias, and Geraniums at 6tL pt-r packet—WiL CUL- 
LINGFORD, For est Ga te, Lond on. E _ 

"DOST FREE Fine Plants for Rotation.— 
A Veitch's Autumn Giant Cauliflower, 4i. l(ki; Jjirge Asia¬ 
tic, Early London, Walcheren, and Cattell's Cauliflower, 3s. 
lierlOO; Rocca®nion, 2s. ; White Lisbon Onion, Is. 4d. per 
100; Red Pickling Cabbage, Green Curled Kale, Brussels 
Sprouts, Batli Cos and Cabbage t ttuce. Early Rainham. 
Nonpareil, Sugarloaf, and Late C i .;ge, Is. j er 100. Only 
good nlants sent; all named. Tisiimonuls, samples, ami 
list 2d.—EDWARD LEIGH, Wrotham Fam, Dunsfold, 
Goldalmlng. 

T ETTUCE PLANTS, CABBAGE PLANT8. 

AJ 4c.. 4c.—Harrly autumn sown, fine plants, Bath Coe ami 
Lee'.* immense Call age Lettuco plants, 5tL 100, 3s. 6d. 1000, 
50,000 for £8, 100,000 £15. Early Rainham, Enfield Market, 
Robinson's Drumhead, Drumhead Savoy, Green Curled Kale. 
Thou.-ond-headud Cabbage, Roseberry, and Scrymger’s Giant 
Bins i Is Sprouts, 6d. 100. Is. 9d. 500, 3a. per 1000, 65s. 20.000. 
Ri il pickling Cabbage, SiL 100, 2s. Gd. 500, 4s. per 1000. Cat- 
tell's Eclipse Broccoli, txL 100, Gs. 1000, £5 20,000, on rail; well 
packed in damp Moss, (jackage included. Cash with onler, 
or r.utisfactory reference to EDWARD LE1G1I, Wrotham 
Farm, Duusfold, Godaiming. N.B.-Send for list and copy 
of testimonials. 

F ew DOUBLE NASTURTIUM. -Now ready 

a splendid plant for cool greenhouses. It blooms through* 
out the year. The blooms are as double as a Rose. No collec¬ 
tion of plants is complete without it. Two plants 9d. or 2s. 6d. 
doz.—J. JAMES, Florist, South Knighton, Leicester. 


yet 

in bloom through the winter months, see catalogue, free for 
1 penny stamp.- J. JAMES, Florist, South Knighton, Lei¬ 
cester. 

•DENNIS.—The finest close growing evergreen 
A GRASS SEEDS for LAWNS, Is. i»er lb. GRASS 
SEEDS for all purposes and all soils ; advice freely given. A 
nobleman's gardener writes: “Knowing how difficult it is to 
obtain pure stocks of Grass seeds, even when price is a secon¬ 
dary consideration, I write to say the supply 1 obtained from 
you for our new terrace lawns has given great satisfaction. 
Although it was not sown till the middle of July, we now 
(Oetoiler 18 of same year) have a nice close turf, composed of 
the finest dwarf permanent Grasses—quite free from weeds 
or objectionable kinds." Another customer writes : “ Please 
send me three bushels of the very best Lawn Grass Seeds, 
suitable for an exceedingly hot upland noil, without any mix¬ 
ture of Clover. The seed I have had of you has been the only 
kind winch lias been able to resist the influence of the sun 
and drought upon my thin, gravelly soil." — RICHARD 
SMITH and CO., Seed Merchants aud Nurserymen, Wor¬ 
cester. Established 1804. 

pERESKlA^STOCKS for grafting^Ej^hyl- 

A lmn, strong plants for immediate working (see Gardkk- 
imi Ii.i.vstratbp, March 11), 5s. per d<>x —Cash with order 
o T. JANNOCH, Lily Nursery, Demingluun. Norfolk. 


Af\ non BEDDING PL A N TS.—G eraui urns, 

“vJ»V/ vv Verlienas, Heliotropes, Eoheverias, LoWlias, 
Begonias, Fuclulas, Calceolarias, 4a, from Is. 6d to 3e«. ]>t-r 
d> »zen; 30,000 Pansies and Violas, Is. to 2s. jx r doz., 7s. per 100; 
2UU0 Deutzias, 2s. Cd. to 5s. per doz. ; 1000 Azalea Flag of 
Truce, Gs. to 9s. per doz.; Walkers New Cucumber, Good as 
Gobi, tlie best out, Is. jkt packet.—Cash with order, JOHN 
WALKER, .Shiulwell Nurseri_es, Moortowu, near Leeds. 

TV/TA(JNIFICKNT LILIUM AURATUM,’goL 

A"A den-rayed Lily ol Japan; plant now t* bloom this 
season; reliable blooming bulbs, in unequalled condition, 
will produce grand results 3, 2s Cd.; 6, Is. Cd.; carriage i«aid, 
boxes gratis.—M. VEREY, 4 Oppidans Road, Primrose 11 ill. 
London. 

fjOUBI^TUBKROSKS:— Tlic Tearh-^ liiTis 

A J far superior to all other varieties; six, 2s. Tigridla 
grunditloru and ennehifloro, mil>4: Mexican Tiger flowers, 
beautifidly marked, twelve 3s.. carriage ]>aid.—M. VEREY, 
4, Oppiilnmt Rond, Primrose Hill, London. 

NTEW SCARLET LILY from Jaimn.—Lilium 

Al Bjilendcns, very bcauti*d, quite harrly, three, 2s. 6d, 
six, 4s. 6d. Carriage paid.—M. VERKY, 4, Oppidans Road, 
Primrose Hill, London._ 

riLOXINIAS.— New Continental varieties of 

VX this lovely velvet foliage plant. Is. 6il each, three, k ; 
easily gmwn. Beautiful TiiImwoiw Begonias, new varieties, 
three, 2s. fcl. Citn iage paid.—M. VERLY, 4, Oppidans Road, 
Primrose Hill, London. 

70NAL PELARGONfUM HenrykJacoby, 

AJ floret in cultivation, 9<L ench, 5-s. jmt dozen ; all colours, 
mixeil, including above and double whites. 3s. per dozen. 
Fuchsia*, new varieties, including Lizzie Vi-Her, 6rl. each. 
Chrysanthemums, good named a rts. Is. 3d. per dozen. Cata¬ 
logue.—BOUROHIER, Crosby, Liwrpool. 

n LADIOLUS ! GLADIOLUS ! ! — Splendid 
VJ named exhibition varieties. 12 distinct. !5s. to 12s. - 
Gladiolus brenchleycnsis, finest scarlet, la. Oil. doz.; Gladio; 
Ins, mixed colours, 2s. 6<1 doz.; Tigridla Pavouia, 3s. 6d. doz., 
six 2.i. ; Hyacinthus camlioans, 6s. do/.., six 3s. 6<1.; Tuoerose, 
Double “ Pearl,” 4s. doz., three Is. 2<1. - .Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, 
Finder Flower Gardens, Kingskcrswill, Devonshire. __ 

P ANSIES. PANSIES. — Twelve show' and 

fancy splendid named plants, 3*. 6*1. : Pansy-flowererl 
Violas, twelve beautiful named ports, distinct, 2 b. ; Blue 
King, Freedom. Mm Piny, 2s. doz ; Vestal, beautiful-white, 
2s. do/..: Grid "unc, Grievii, fine yellows, 2s. doa—Mr. 
R. W. BEACHEY, Fludcr Flower Gr.nleus, Kingskerswell, 
Devon&hii'c. 

OWEKT VIOLETS, in lmd av.d bloom.— 

k) Doubles—New York, De Panne, and double Red Rus¬ 
sian, 4d. each, 3s. 6d. dozen. KinirU-i—Lee's argontseflori 
(new), Cil. each, 5s. doz. ; Victoria Kcgm.i and White Czar, 
2 d. each, 2*. do/,, free.-Mr. R.W. BEACHEY, FluderFlower 
Gardena, King -!- mwell. Devonshire. 

pHRY SA N 1 HE MUMS. —'I'wclve choice named 

YJ rooted plants, 2s. 3d. Double white Primula*, two, Is. CiL 
Double Geraniums, six finest nauwd, 3a. Single Geraniums, 
six finest named, 2s. 0d. Fuchrias, f ix s]ilendld, including the 
flue now double Miss T i.-rle Vidlcr, 2s. Oil. Scented Genu it;rn>, 
six, 2s. 3d.; all nice plants, post free.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY. 
Finder Flower Giv^dviis, Kingsk> Rswell, Devonshire. 
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New Catalogues of Seeds and Plants for 1882. 
WM. CLIBRAN & SON, The Oldfield 

If Nurseries, Altrincham, invite an inspection of their 
^ock. or a perusal and comparison of their Catalogues by all 
Pairing weds or plants. THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
CATALOGUE OF LOW-PRICED PLANTS PUBLISHED. 
All da-wes of goods required for indoor or outdoor garden¬ 
ing. All the following are package free for cash with order, 
ffm. Clibran & Son's FUCHSIAS —See New Catalogue. The 
best old varieties, and the finest English and Continental 
Novelties, young plants, our selection. All named, 12 
varieties, 3s. ; 25 do. for 5s. 6d.; 50 do.. 10s. ; 100 do., 17s. 
6d- 100 plants in 50 varieties, 15s. Cuttings half price. 

Win. Clibran & Son’s CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—See Cats 
logue. Thousands of young rooted Plants now ready of large 
flowered. Anemone flowered, Pompones, Ac., our selection 
to name, 12 varieties, 2s. 6d.; 25 do., 4s. 6d.; 50 do., 8s. 6d.; 
100 Plants in 50 sorts, 12s. Gd. Japanese varieties. Is.per doz. 
higher in price. Cuttings half price. 

Wm. Clibran A Son's ZONAL GERANIUMS —See Cata¬ 
logue. Double and single, Ivy leaf, scented, bicolor, or tri¬ 
color varieties for beds or pots, winter or summer bloom¬ 
ing; 12 varieties, 4s.; 25 do. 7s. 6d; 50 do. 15s.; 100 do. 
27s. Cuttings half price. 

Wm. Clfljran k Son’B DAHLIAS.—See Catalogue. Pot roots, 
show or fancy, our selection, 12 varieties, 4s.; 25 do. 
7a Gd.; 50 do. 14s. Young plants, 12 varieties, 3s. ; 25 do. 
5s. 6«L ; 50 do. 10s. 6d.; 100 do. 21s. 100 in 50 varieties, 18s. 
C'uttlngs half price. 

SINGLE DAHLIAS.—See Catalogue for lists of sorts 
and prices. 

Win. Clibran k Son’s Cheap Bedding Plants from Btores for 
potting. AGERATUMS and LOBELIAS in variety, to 
name, our selection, per doz. Is. ; per 100, 5«. CALCEOLA¬ 
RIAS Golden Gem and Aurea floribumla, Is. per doz. ; 
5s. per hundred ; Prince of Orange, 8s. per 100. Iresines of 
sorts, Mesembryantheiuum variegatum. Is. Gd per doz. ; 
10s. per 10U ; 50 each Ageratum, Lobelias, Calceolarias, and 
Iresine, 200 plants for 10s. For other bedding plants In 
great variety see Catalogue. Cuttings half price. 

Wm. Clibran k Son’s Abutilons, Coleus, Evergreen Begonias, 
Stimulus. Salvias, Lantanas, Tropeoolums, 12 varieties or 
any of these, our selection, 3s.; 8 each of the seven, 42 
plants, for 9s. Heliotrope, 12 varieties, 2s. 6d. Cuttings 
half price. 

Wm. Clibran A Son s CHEAP STOVE AND GREEN¬ 
HOUSE PLANTS.—Either stove or greenhouse, or both 
as desired. Our selection, all fine varieties, 12 for 6s.; 25 
for 12s.; 50 for 22s. 6d. ; 100 for 42s. Ornamental foliage 
Begonias, 6 varieties, 3s.; 12 do., 6s. 

Wm. Clibran A Son’s CYCLAMEN AND SPOTTED CAL¬ 
CEOLARIAS. the finest of strains. Cyclamen, fine 
young bulbs, 2*. 6d, 3s. Gd., and 4s. 6<L per dozen. Spotted 
Calceolaria, 2s. 6d., 4a., and 6s. per dozen. 

Wm. Clibran A Son’s STOVE, GREENHOUSE, AND 
HARDY FERNS; any or all classes as desired. 12 varie¬ 
ties, 6s. ; 25 do. 12s. 6d; 50 plants in 20 sorts. 21s. 

Wm. Clibran A Son’s HERBACEOUS PLANTS, the finest 
and most showy kinds, true to name, 12 varieties, 3s. or 
5s.: 25 ditto, 5s. 6d. or 9a 6d.; 50 ditto, 10s. 6d or 18s.; 
100 do., 20a or 35s.; 100 plants. In 50 varieties, 16s. or 90s. 

Wm. Clibran A Son’s FLORISTS' FLOWERS (see catalogue) 
for exhibition or garden decoration, all to name, our se¬ 
lection : Carnations and Plcotees, 12 plants, 7s., 12 pairs, 
Hk. ; Pyrethruma, Delphiniums, and Paaonies, 8s. per 
doz., 12 of each for 22s. 6d.; Potentillas. 5s.; Pansies, 
(show or fancy). Phloxes, Pinks, Sweet Violets, 3s. 6d. per 
doz., IS of each. 60 plants, 16s. 

Wm. Clibran A Son’s Cheap HARDY BORDER FLOWERS, 
strong plants for immediate effect: Polyanthus, single 
Primroses, Sweet Williams, Wallflowers, Canterbury 
Bells, Forget-me-nots, Silene com pacta, Arabis, Aubrietia, 
Dsctylia Cerastium, Seduins. any of these. Is. per doz., 
5a. per 100; smaller plants, 3d. per doz., 3s. 6(1. per 100. 

Wm. Clibran A Son’s VIOLAS A BEDDING PANSIES. - 
Many thousands of plants from the open ground; fine 
•arts to name; 12 varieties, 2s. 6cL; 25 ditto. 5e.: 50 ditto, 
10s. 6d.; 100 plants, blue, yellow, white or purple, or mixed 
m desired. 10s.; Daisies, red or pink, Is. per doz., 4s. per 
100; white. Is. per doz., 6s. per 100. Auricula seedlings 
1* fid. per doz., 10s. per 100. Gladiolus brenchleyensis, Is. 
per doz., 7s. per 100. Liliums, 12distinct kinds for garden, 
Ga. Hardy climbers in pots in great variety, 12 distinct, 9s. 
Strawberry plants from ground, own selection, per 100, 
2#. 6d.; 500 in one to 10 sorts as required, 11s.; strong 
plants from 24-in. pots, 10s. per 100; from 5-in. pots, 21s. 
per 100. 

for full particulars of ail the above and seeds set Catalogues. 

WM. CLIBRAN & SON, 

Oldfield Nurseries, Altrincham, 8 miles from Manchester. 

Over 50 trains daily. Inspection invited. 


Single Dahlia. 

Choice mixed, per packet, Is. 6d. 

The seed of this popular plant 
which I offer has been saved by one 
of the oldest and most renowned 
Dahlia growers in the United King¬ 
dom. It is the result of careful and 
Judicious hybridisation of his prize 
plants, from which new varieties 
may bo expected. 

Illustrated Seed Catalogue post 
free on application. 

B. 8. WILLIAMS, 

feed Merchant and Nurseryman, Victoria and Paradise 
Nurseries, Upper Holloway, London, N. 



FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

Special List (February. 1882), now ready. 

THE LARGEST STOCK in the greatest num- 

* her of varieties in the trade, suitable for store and green 
v --®* cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and other 
Intending purchasers should send for above list 
wl'jie buying elsewhere. Post free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

HERN N0BSBRT. SAJja, MANCHESTER. 

Digitized b LjQ *2lC 


ROOTED CUTTINGS 

OF CHOICE 

Florists* Flowers. 


We have much pleasure In offering the following in good 
strong well-rooted cuttings with names from our superb col¬ 
lection. Post or carriage free at prices quoted. 

_ per doz.—s. <L 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Large flowered, incurved, re- 

flexed, Ac.,- new varieties of 1881 ..6 0 

„ Very fine exhibition varieties.4 0 

• Good standard varieties .2 6 

„ Japanese, six new varieties of 1881, fine .. 4 6 

DAHLIAS. Show and Fancy. New varieties of 1881 5 0 

Splendid exhibition varieties.3 6 

FUCHSIAS. New varieties of 1881, including some 

magnificent double flowers.6 0 

„ Superb exhibition varieties.4 6 

„ Good popular sorts .2 6 

GERANIUMS (ZONAL). New varieties of 188(181. 

very fine.12 0 

„ Superb exhibition sorts.6 0 

„ Very choice, including some of the best ..40 

„ irood popular varieties.2 6 

„ Ivy-leaved, double-flowered, fine trusses of 

charmingly beautiful flowers .. ..4 0 

„ Single and double, mixed .16 

PHLOXES (PERENNIAL). Very choice varieties, fine 3 6 
PENT8TEMON8. A very choice assortment .. ..3 0 

From Mr. A. H. THOMAS, Listowel. 

"May 5. 1881. 

“ The Rooted Cuttings you sent me are the best value I 
have ever seen; some of the Fuchsias are now splendid.” 


Cheques or P.O.O. to 

DANIELS BROS., 

TOWN CLOSE NURSERIES, 

NORWICH. 


CHOICE PLANTS for SPRING. 

Great Bargains I 

J H. LEY, Royal Nursery, West Croydon. 

• can supply splendid young plants, all perfectly clean and 
vigorous, of the following choice plants, all of which are 
worth six times the prioe, and will make fine specimens this 
spring if potted on now. a d. 

12 Maiden-hair Ferns, six sorts for .. ..60 

12 Choice Ferns, twelve distinct sorts (greenhouse) .. 6 0 

12 Azaleas, Indies and pontica.. .. 12 0 

12 Ornamental foliage plants, twelve sorts (stove) .. 6 0 

12 Flowering StovePlants .. .. ..6 0 

12 Flowering Greenhouse Plants .. ..60 

12 Lycopods, twelve rare sorts, strong .. ..40 

12 Passion Flowers and other climbers, twelve sorts .. 6 0 
12 AbutUons, all colours and sorts (greenhouse) .. 6 0 

6 Adiantum farleyense, grand specimens .. ..60 

6 Orchids, sexy beautiful sorts .. .. .. 10 6 

12 Tea Roses, finest sorts in pots .. .. .. 15 0 

12 Crotons, all colours and new sorts .. .. 6s. and 12 0 

12 Marantas, newest and best.. .. .. 6s. and 12 0 

12 Epacris, twelve sorts .. .. .. .. 12 0 

12 Palms, twelve sorts .. .. .. .. 6s. and 12 0 

12 Carnations, tree varieties .. .. .. ..90 

12 Carnations, exhibition sorts .. .. ..60 

12 Carnations, Bride, pure white .. .. ..60 

12 Pyrethruma. hardy, all colours, twelve new sorts ..60 
12 Lady Ferns, hardy crestea .. .. ,. ..40 

12 British Ferns, hardy crested .. .. ..40 

12 American Ferns, hardy, all distinct.. .. ..9 0 

12 Japanese Ferns, hardy, all distinct.. ,. ..9 0 

12 Acacias .. .. .. ..4 0 

12 Clematis, newest and best sorts .. ,. .. 12 0 

12 Gloxinias, grand bulbs, splendid .. .. 6s. and 12 0 

12 Euch&ris amazonica .. 6a and is o 

12 Pentas and Eranthemums, twelve sorts .. ..60 

12AdiantumcardiochUenum,strong .. .. ,.6 0 

12 Gardenia florida (a few buds) .. ..6 0 

12 Gardenia florida, fine specimens, budded .. .. 18 0 

12 Dracaenas, fine novelties .. ., ..60 

12 Dracaenas, specimens for exhibition .. .. 21 0 

12 Elegant Plants for table decoration .. .. 12 0 

Sent at onee on reoeipt of P.O.O. Package included and 
plants extra to pay carnage. 


J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 


OR CHOICE AND BEAUTIFUL GREEN- 

fl w HOUSE FERNS, 10s., many of which cannot be bought 
in London nurseries under 2s. 6<L each. All well established 
in small pots ; hauler included; carefully named.—J H. 
LEYj_Royal Nursery. Croydon._ 

I Q TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, finest sorts, 6s. 

ltl Free by post. Roots large and just starting into growth. 
Choicest Gloxinias, same size and price, also free by post, 6s. 
—J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 

TQMOST BEAUTIFUL STOVE PLANTS, 6b., 

all distinct sorts and well grown plants. Crotons, Dra¬ 
caenas, Allamandas, eto., eto., etc. Hamper and careful packing 
gratis for cash.—J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, West Croydon. 


Hardy Exotic Perns. 

TTAVING received several very large consign- 
ii meats of North American FERNS In splendid condition 
—strong crowns, well rooted, fine for outdoor Ferneries—we 
offer many varieties at 6d. each and upwards. Lists on appli¬ 
cation.-W. k J. BIRKENHEAD, "The" Fern Nursery of 
Britain, Sale, Manchester. .... 


JOHN GREEN'S 

ROOTED CUTTINGS & PUNTS 

OF THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 

Carriage paid for Cash with Order. 

All plants sent by post are carefully packed in tin cases with 
damp Moss, which is the only sure and safe method. 

Catalogue free far a penny stamp, 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS (for pot culture).-Splendid 
double and single varieties, raised by Lemouts, Denny, 
Pearson, etc. 
a d. 


12 fine new var. for 

I ” •; " ;; 

Charles Darwin ’’(new) 

each . 

Freak of Nature, each 
Dr. Denny, each 
12 Exhibition var. for.. 


var. for.. 

12 good’cLeoorative var. 

for . 

6 good decorative var. 

for. 

3 good decorative var. 
for. 


a d. 
3 0 
1 6 


FUCHSIAS.—A ven choice collection of the most distinct 
varieties and species, well rooted, healthy, and vigorous. 


12 Exhibition var. for 
6 
3 

Trumpeter (new), each 

Procumbens 

12 Decorative var. for 


a d. 
4 6 


a d. 

6 Decorative var. for 1 6 
3 „ ,.10 

Splendens. each.. .. 0 6 
Microphylia (baby Fuch¬ 
sia) .0 6 


COLEUS.—Acknowledged by all to contain the brightest and 
best coloured varieties hi cultivation. 


a <L 
0 6 
0 6 
1 0 


a cl I 

25 beautiful var. for .. 5 0 The Queen (new), 

12 .2 6 W.H. Sheriff (new),, 

6 „ ,, .. I 3 1 Mrs. G. Simmon „ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—My collection * these comprise 
both large flowering, Pompone, Japanese, early flowering, etc. 

a d. I ad. 

12 var. for pot culture 3 0 12 early flowering for 3 0 
6 „ „ 1 61 6 „ „ 16 


Anemone japonica alba, each 
9d. 

Ageratums, 4 for la, IS for 
2a fid. 

Begonias, perpetual bloomers, 
3 var. for la 6d. 

„ Tuberous rooted, Gd. 
each, 4s. Cd. per 
doz. 

Bedding Geraniums, Scarlet 
Vesuvius, 2a and 
2s. 6d. per doa 
„ White Vesuvius. 2s. 

ond2s.6d.per doa 
„ Double Vesuvius, 
2s. and 2s. Gd. per 
doa 

„ Silver leaf. 2a and 
2a Gd. per doa 


Bedding Geraniums, 

2s. per doz. 

Show Pelargoniums, 6 var. 
for 2a 

Paris Daisies, white, 4 for la 
„ yellow, 3 for la 
Soented-leaf Geraniums, 3 for 
la 

Petunias, choice double. 3 for 
Is. 6d., 6 for 3a Gd. 

,, Crimson King, 3 for 
la 

Tradescantias, 3 var. for la 
Pansies, very choice, pr. doa la 
Scarlet Musk, 2 for u. 
Foliage Geraniums, 6 for 2a 
Ivy leaf Geraniums, 3 for la 
Salvia, Pine-apple scented, 
each, Gd. 


Testimonial from Dr. Fyffe, Southport. 

The plants received in first-rate order. I am very pleased 
with them; you pack them the best of anyone.”—Yours truly, 

JOHK FYFrK. 


JOHN GREEN, 

The Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 


A. SEED LIST 

ILLUSTRATED 

and as full as can be desired of useful and reliable informa¬ 
tion on Garden and Flower Seeds, yet without any unneces¬ 
sary costliness, post free on application. Such a catalogue as 
this is claimed to be must of necessity conduce to ECO¬ 
NOMY, both ss regards purchaser and vendor. 

In addition to the well known and trusty favourites in 
Seeds, the 

BEST NOVELTIES 

are included, but unproved and excessively expensive kinds 
are omitted. _ 

Every endeavour is made to supply seeds of 
The F1NE8T QUAUTY and of the BEST VARIETIES at a 
MODERATE PRICE, 

to attain which desirable object neither trouble nor i. 
are spared in the procuring and proving of the Seeds. 

THE GUINEA COLLECTION 

(Carriage free), for the Amateur’s Garden has been much ap¬ 
proved, and contains a most valuable and useful assortment 
of Vegetable Seeds. 

All enquiries are gladly and promptly attended to. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO- 

Seed Merchants is Nurserymen, Worcester 


C HEAP PLANTS. Carriage Paid.- 

12 Verbenas in 12 splendid named sorts, Is. 6d.: 100, 8s. Gd. 
100 Verbenas, white, purple;, scarlet and pink, 6s. Gd. 

12 Fuchsias in 12 lovely varieties. Is. 6d.; 100, 8s. 6d. 

12 Pansies in 12 splendid show kinds, 2s. Gd.; 100,18s. 

12 Ageratum Imperial dwarf, Is. 3d.; 100, 6a 6d. 

12 Heliotropes, light or dark kinds, la 3d. -100, 6a 6d. 

12 Mesembryanthemum cord variegatum, Is. 3d. ; 100, 6a 6d 
12 Coleus, in 12 splendid named sorts, 2s. Gd. 

12 Iresine Lindem and others, la 3d.: 100, 6s. 6d. 

12 Calceolaria, Golden Gem, la Gd.; 100. 8s. 

Terms Cash. The plants are dean, healthy, and well rooted. 
The Executors of the late 

H. BLANDFORD, 

The Dorset Nurseries, Blandford. 


pjHOICE Chrysanthemums.—Grand PrizeoSerad 

v for 18 distinct varieties Pompones, three flowers each, to 
be competed for at Royal Aquarium next November, in con¬ 
nection with Borough of Hackney Sooiety, to consist of Elec¬ 
tro-plated Tea and Coffee Servioe, value Five Guineas. Cut¬ 
tings of Pompones and all the finest Japanese and incurved, 
la 2d. perdozeu, 7a 6d. per hundred; my selection, oorrectly 
named.—N. DAVIS, 66, Warner Road, damberwdL _ 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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NOTE THESE SPECIALITIES. 

3000 ZONAL GERANIUMS 3000 

For pot culture. A selection of the beet varieties in eultl- 
vation, double and single, 3s. 6d., 4s., 6s. to 15s. dozen. All 
strong autumn-struck plants. By post or in pots. 

3000 FUCHSIAS 3000 

Twelve favourite single varieties, 2s. 6d.; twelve favourite 
double varieties, 3s. 6d. Extra strong plants; free by post. 
8000 AZALEAS^ CAMELLIAS, 3000 

Azal eas, in best varieties for forcing or greenhouse, bushy 
plants, well set with flower buds, 18s., 24s., and30s. dozen; 
Camellias, 21a., 2Ss., and 38s. dozen; Ericas and Epacmes, 
18s. and 26s. dozen. Catalogue on application. 

6000 GLOXINIAS. 6000 

Seedlings from the best procurable strains, good sound 
tubera, fully equal to named varieties at five times the price; 
erect, drooping, and horizontal flowering, 5s. and 7s. 6a. doz. 
Descriptive Catalogue free on application. 

LILIES AND GLADIOLI. 

No time should be lost in planting or potting these. L. 
auratum, 9d. to 2s. 6d. each; L. l&ncifolium rubrum and 
roseum, 9cL to 2s. each; L. candldum, 6d.; L. longiflorum, 
6d.; Gladiolus brenchleyensis, Is. doz. Descriptive Catalogue 
of these and many others free on application. 

6000 TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 6000 

New seedlings, raised from the best varieties in cultivation. 
Nixed colours, 1st size, 5s. 6d_ doz.; 2nd Bize, 3s. 6d. doz. 
Selected scarlets, 9s. doz. All these are good sound tubers, 
equal to named varieties. Free by post. Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue free on application. 

6000 CYCLAMEN PERSICUM. 6000 

All from the very best Covent Garden strains, dwarf free 
bloomers, varied colours and large flowers. Good plants in 
4-in. pots showing flowers, 7a 6d. and 10s. dozen; good oorms 
with 5 to 7 leaves, in 3-in. pots, 3a 6tL, or free by post 2s. 6d. 
dozen. Descriptive catalogue free on application. 

3000 TREE CARNATIONS. 3000 

Fine healthy stuff in 4i-ln. pots in six good varieties, 16a 6d. 
dozen; extra large plants which will give many flowers each, 
the finest in tie trade, in twelve distinct varieties, 25a dozen; 
strong healthy plants in 3-in. pots, or by post, in six fine 
varieties, 5s, dozen. Descriptive catalogue free on application. 

6000 BORDER CARNATIONS. 5000 

The choicest named varieties, extra strong plants, 6s. 6<L 
dozen ; show Finks, 6s. dozen, free by post er in 3-in. pota 
Descriptive catalogue free on application. 

W. M. CROWE, 

Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 


SEEDS, 

VEGETABLE, FLOWER, AND FARM. 

UICHARD SMITH & CO. spare neither ex- 
Xv pense nor trouble iu obtaining tho finest quality, and 
they invite a comparison of their prices with those of any 
other firm. 

Lists free on application. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., Seed Merchants 
and Nurserymen, WORCESTER* 


W H. SMITH, Framingham, Norwich, offers 

• the following well-rooted and healthy cuttings and 
plants, post and carnage free for cash with order, and care¬ 
fully packed in strong boxes; testimonials being constantly 
forwarded of their safe arrival and well doing; unrooted cut¬ 
tings of all, half price. P.O.O. made payable to W. H. SMITH, 
Norwich. Stamps taken. 


GERANIUMS. 

s. d. 

12 good mixed .. ..16 

12 Vesuvius, scarlet ..20 


12 varieties named 

6 . 

NEW COLEUS. 
Princess Helena, each 
Prince Leopold, „ 
General Garfield, ,, 

12 var. including above 

12 cKolce mixed 

12 Petunia hybrida 
(seedlings).. 

4 Petunia, double .. 
12 Verbenas, mixed .. 
100 „ „ .. 

FUCHSIAS. 

12 varieties, mixed .. 
12 varieties, na™ A .. 
6 selected, n: m« l 


0 6 
0 6 
0 6 
2 6 
1 10 
1 2 


12 Ageratum, dwarf 
seedlings 

3 Begonias, perpetual 

bloomers 

2 scarlet Salvia 1 2 
2 blue „ J each 

4 Mimulus,finc spotted 
6 Heliotrope .. 

Veronica, 2 for.. 

‘JtBSa.} 1 —* 

100 Lobelia compocta.. 
100 Golden Feather .. 
50 each from seed pan 
2 Sensitive plants .. 
12 Altemantheras 
50 Defiance Cabbages.. 
50 Red Cabbage plants 
100 Rooea Onion plants 
50 Lettuce plants 


Artillery Plants, each 0 4 
12 Choice Mixed Plants 1 6 


W. H. SMITH, Framingham. Norwich. 


FERNS AND ALPINES. 

\hj HY BUY RUBBISH when you can get the 

f V best at the same prices ? We offer: 100 Saxifrages in 10 
kinds, 8s.; 100 select Alpine and Herbaoeous plants, in SO 
kinds, 12 b. : 100 do. in 50 kinds, £1; 100 do. m 100 kinds. 
£1 10s. to £210a.; 100 select British and hardy exotic Ferns 
in 30 kinds, £2 and upwards ; 100 do. in 50 kinds, £2 10s. and 
upwards; 100 do. in 100 kinds, £3 3s. and upwards; 6 choice 
and rare British Ferns, fit to exhibit this year, £1 Is. Package 
free (if out of pots) for cash with order. 

Our collection of BRITISH FERNS is by far the finest in 
the trade. It includes every known species and the choicest 
varieties. Our aim is toproduce the best possible plants at 
lowest possible prices. We grow the best kinds only, our 
space being too valuable to harbour worthless things. 

F. W. & H. STANSFIELD 

(Formerly at Todmorden), 

SALE, NR. MANCHESTER, A PONTEFRACT, YORKS. 


T AING’S Gold Medal Begonias, choice varieties 
L named. 12s., 18s., 24s., 30s., 36s., and 42s. per dozen. 
Choice seedlings for conservatory, 6s., 9s., and 12s. per dozen. 
Sehd superior to all others, per packet. Is. and ». 6d. 

JOHN LAING St CO ., The Nurseries, Forest Hill, S.E. 


WILLIAMS' 

Prize Strains of 


FLORIST FLOWER SEEDS. 


T AJNG S Vegetable Seeds are noted for genuine 
XI quality and reasonable prizes. Catalogue free. 

JOHN LAING A CO., Seedsmen, Forest Hill, S.E. 


r AING’S Flower Seeds. Our choice and pure 

J strains are unrivalled. All first quality. 

J. LAING ft OO., Seedsmen, Forest Hill, S.K. 


Digitized b 


Google 



For Novelties see Illustrated Catalogue , post free. 

B. S. WILLIAMS, 

Victoria & Paradise Nurseries, Upper Holloway, N. 


RICH ARD SMITH & CO. 

QEVENTY-FOUR ACRES of FRUIT TREES- 

O —Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, Nectarines' 
Apricots and other Fruit Trees, as Standards, Dwarfs, Pyra¬ 
mids, Bushes, Cordon and Trained Trees in meat variety, all 
full of vigour and warranted true to name. Descriptive Price 
List, containing a sketch of the various forms of trees, with 
directions for cultivation, soil, drainage, manure, pruning, 
lifting, cropping, treatment under glass; Also their synonyms, 
quality, size, form, skin, colour, flesh, flavour, use. growth, 
duration, season, price, Ac., for a penny stamp. 

rpWELVE ACRES of ROSES. — Standard. 

X Dwarf, and Climbing, all the popular sorts; also 80,000 
choice Tea-scented and Noisette Roses in pots; extra strong 
Roses in pots for immediate forcing. See Descriptive Price 
List free for a penny stamp. 


T 1ST of all the EVERGREEN FIR TRIBE, 

Xl suitable for Britain, giving size, price, popular and bota¬ 
nical names, derivations, description, form, colour, foliage, 
growth, timber, use in arts, native country, ami size there, 
situation, soil, and other information, with copious index of 
their synonyms. Free by post for six stamps. 


TIST OF STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 

Xl PLANTS, comprising the bast selections of Caim llias 
Azaleas, Ericas, Epacris, FernB, Ac., free for a penny stump. 


TIST 
Xl SHF 


of EVERGREEN and DECIDUOUS 

_ SHRUBS, Rhododendrons, Standard Ornamental Trees, 

Climbing and Twining Plants, with their generis, specific, 
and English names, native country, height, time of flowering, 
colour, Ac., and geueral remarks, free for a penny stamp. 

ALL kinds of Garden Seeds of first qualily. 
A Bulbs, Mushroom Spawn, Tobaooo Paper, Archangel 
Mats, and other Garden Requisites. See Lists, which may no 
had on application. 

Ofifi nnfl Herbaceous and Alpine Plants for 
CUUiUUU Borders, Rockwork, Ac.—See descriptive 
ist, giving colour, height, time of flowering, Ac., free by post 
for one penny stamp. R. S. A Co.'s selection of 100 good 
showy varieties for 25s.—RICHARD 8MITH A Co., Nursery¬ 
men and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


OEAKALE, extra strong for forcing, 2s. 6d. per 

m dozen; 16s. per 100. 

RICHARD SMITH $ 00., 
Worcester. 


PLANTS! PLANTS!l PLANTS!!! 

12 splendid single Fuchsias.2 6 

12 do. double do. .2 6 

12 do. single Geraniums.2 6 

12 do. double do. .2 6 

12 do. Abutilons.3 0 

12 do. Pelargoniums .4 0 

12 do. Heliotrope.2 6 

12 do. Tuberous Begonia.4 0 

12 do. Coleus .. .. .2 6 

12 Ageratum, new dwarf blue.16 

12 Marguerite, white .16 

12 Verbenas.. .. £ g 

12 Ouphea, very pretty plant for greenhouse or borders 2 6 

12 Lobelias.16 

12 Meaembry&nthemum variegatum.16 

The above plants can be sent post free to any part of the 
work! Catalogue, Id. stamp. 

J. JAMES, Florist, 

SOUTH KNIGHTON. LEICESTER. 


J»OR 


BEST EXHIBITION VEGETABLES. 
FOR BEST EXHIBITION FLOWERS. 

FOR BEST EXHIBITION POTATOES. 

See our new prioed Catalogues, Post Free. 

J. AND G. McHATTIE'S, Seedsmen, Chester. 


fTICOTIANA LONGEFLORA.—A deliciously 

JLv fragrant plant with pure white flowers; one will scent 
whole house; easily cultivated; almost perpetual bloomer. 
Packet of Seeds, 7cL—GIBBS A CO., Woodbndge^Suffolk__ 

flHRISTMAS ROSES—Beautiful hardy white 
\J flowers from Christmas to Lent: one plant, 7d.; six. 
2s. 6d.; twelve, 4s. 6d.; now ready, cash with order; carriage 
■id.—GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


If 


UBEROSES.—American and the Pearl, with 

— white fragrant flowers for forcing or open ground. Three 
each for 2s., with instructions for growing. Cash with order. 
—GIB BS A COMPANY. Woodhridge. Suffolk. _ 

ET-Ml^-NOT PLANTS. — The New 


pORGE 

X alpest 


— alpestris elegantissima, white and rose, and sylvatica, a 
fine blue variety, each Is. per doz. Seed of the new Myosotis 
alpestris elegantissima, brightest sky blue, rose, and white, 
each 6<L per packet; the three, Is. 3d.; mixed seed, Is. Cash 
with order. Sow now.—GIBBS A COMPANY, Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. 


kind wmcft attracted the attention of fier Majesty the Queen 
at South Kensington. 6d. per packet. Sow now for wmter 
flowering.—GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk- 


DILEA MUSCOSA, a pretty bright green, 

X Fern-like plant for table decoration, 7d. each, 2 for la. 
Carriage p aid.—GIBB8 A CO., Woodbridge, Su ffolk^ 


QINGLE DAHLIA SEED from the choicest 

D flowers, Is. per packet. Should be sown now.—GIBBS 
A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. ___ 

■PUCHSlAS.—Strong plants of best sorts for 
X early flowering, 3s. per dozen.—GIBBS A CO., Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk^ 


NTEW AND CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS.— 

IN 1882 Catalogue now ready, free for stamped wrapper. 
Cultural directions scut with each parcel.—GIBBS A OO., 
Woodbridge. Suffolk. 


To the Trade. 

PLOWERING PLANTS at wholesale prices of 

X crimson, pink, and white Daisies, full of buds, 20s. per 

1000 ; Violas, best yellow, purple, and white, autumn struck, 
60s. per 1000; Seedlings from choice sorts, 90s. per 1000.— 
Apply, T._L. MAY08._____ 

ULEGANT White Hardy Edging Plant.—San- 

XI tolina incana, autumu struck, 50b. per 1000; Sedums, 3 

best sorts for edging or carpet bedding, 50s. per 1000.—Apply, 
T. L. MAYOS/Highfield Nurseries, Hereford._ 

ffRAPE HYACINTHS, Schizostylia coccinea, 

VjI and Anemone japonica, all at 8b. per 100; Exhibition 
Pansies and finest Herbaceous Phloxes, very strong, 20s. per 
100 —Apply, T. L. MAYOB. Highfield Nurse ri?s. Hereford. 


ON SALE. 

•THOUSANDS! THOUSANDS!! of choice 

X hardy flowering plants, not mere weeds. Carnations, 
Picotees, Cloves, Mrs. Sinkin's Pink, largest in the world ; 
also Phloxes, Irises, Anemone japonica alba. Anemone 
fulgens, doublo Violets, double Primroses, and double 
Petunias, double Hollyhocks, and PansieB. See my list of 
good things. Id. stamp.—W. WEALL, Taplow, Bucks. 

QKlinTTUHOICE HARDY PLANTS, 

jJiUUv BULBS, Ac. Flowering not mere herbace 
ous rubbish, but plants of sterling merit, many of which are 
equal to the most choice Orchids, including Anemone ful¬ 
gens. A. japonica alba, A. coronaria, Hyacinthua candicans, 
white and other Irises, Phloxes, double Violets, double Prim¬ 
rose, Glodiolus, Liliums, Belladonna Lilies, Carnations, Pico¬ 
tees, Cloves, and Pinks, 30,000 Mrs. 8inkins, largest In the 
world; Gloire de Nancy, white ; Coroner, scariet ; white- 
flowering Tobaooo, in flower now List of Plants, Seeds, Ac., 
Id. stamp—W. WKAL B, Taplow, Buoks.__ 

J ~ CTPAUL, opposite the Church, Covent Gar- 

• den Market, Flonat, Fern Dealer, and Garden Contrac¬ 
tor—All our Hardy Perennials are now ready for sending 
out; a price list free on application. I beg to call attention to 
our Sweet Williams, Wallflowers, Rockete, Lupins, Fox¬ 
gloves, Hollyhocks, Daisies, Delphiniums, Perennial Phlox, 
Pansies, Polyanthus, Ac, Hardy Ferns of all kinds very cheap. 

riERANlGMS. — Autumn - struck Vesuvius 
IJ and Wonderful (scarlet), Is. 6A , doz., 8s. 100; spring 
struck, Is. 4d. doz., 6s. 100; Master Christinas. 8d do£, 9s. 

100 * special price for large quantity.-JAMES BARTON, 
North Bridge Street, Robertsbridge, Sussex^_ 


riHOICE PLANTS for intermediate effect.— 

WillenhalL___ 

UANSY^EEDLINGS. —Good varieties, strong 

r . . _,_, __ n „l. A Unni« 94. fnr la td AlU) 


ra cket. free.—u. ouaiwo, j«««!»»«», ^ - 

pERANlUMS.-Six line named vaneties 2s.; 

IT 1 dozen. 3s. 6d. strong plants; 

fine plants. 28. P" dozni, free^-W. * F. WHEELWRIGHT, 

FloriBts, Oldswinford, Stourbridge. __ 

VIOLETS (sweet-scented)—variety, ibable 
V and ringl®, S'- Pgr **■., F - WHEEL- 

WRIGHT, Florists, Olds winford, Stourbridge. _„ 

PANSIES! PANSIES! PANSIES !-400 ya- 

X rities of the finest named Showand Fancy P^aies. 
Show varieties, 3s. per doz.; Fancy vaneties, 4s per ddik.aU 
splendid strong stuff, and warranted true to 
free. Catalogues on application.—W. A F. wnkJSAr- 
WRIGHT, Florists, Olds winford, Stourbridge. _ 

"HAlSIES—Double crimson. The Sweep ; double 
JJ white. Bride; double pink, Gem. All 7d. per doz.; 4a. 
Tw>r 100 nest free extra plants for carriage.—VV. A F. 
^VHKEL^RIGHT, Florists, Old swinford, S tourbridge._ 

wAIgHT, Florists, Oldswinford, Stourbridge._ 

TJENRY JACOBY, New Superb Bedding 

JLx Geranium: Eoheveria Peocooki • few dhzens to s^ 
cheap.—M bs. 'tHOMAS, Devonport House, New Malden, 
Surrey. _ 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HOW TO PLANT A HERBACEOUS 
BORDER. 

Let us presume that the border is 8 ft. or 10 ft. 
wide, that it has been thoroughly prepared by 
digging and manuring, and that it will admit of 
four or five rows of plants. These individual 
rows must, of course, be graduated to some ex¬ 
tent according to height, though in this respect 
t considerable amount of variation will be ad¬ 
visable compared with the effective destribution 
of the contents of one of oar regular floral rib¬ 
bon borders; and I may further say that not a 
little of the interest and beauty of such borders 
depends on this variation. Sameness is the 
marked characteristic of the one, whereas diver¬ 
sity and individuality is that of the other. In this 
variation we have really one of the happiest coin¬ 
cidents in the formation of a border of this sort, 
as we are not governed by any fixed laws, nor 
are we obliged to exclude plants that may, by 
their nature, claim a wide diversity of L develop- 
ment under different conditions and circum¬ 
stances. 

Admitting, however, that diversity and indi¬ 
viduality are the all-important points of a her¬ 
baceous border, there ought, and must, indeed, 
to be effective, exist a certain prevailing tone of 
regularity—both as regards cofour and develop¬ 
ment-something to indicate that the elements 
which Nature has so amply provided have been 
tamed to the best and most effective account. 
In planting a herbaoeoua border the chief 
points to be studied resolve themselves into 
three, viz. : colour, height, and season of bloom¬ 
ing. Now the first of these is, in general, easily 
and correctly ascertainable from books and 
catalogues, and the broad principles that govern 
taste in the arrangement of colours being pretty 
well understood, 1 need not dwell upon this, 
except to remind our readers that along with 
colour the season of blooming must be taken 
into account, as a bine spring flower will not in 
the least interfere with a summer flower of the 
aame colour, much less with an autumnal one, 
if they are placed side by side. 

As regards height, the matter is not to easily 
settled ; true, the same catalogues give informa¬ 
tion upon this point also, nor is it any fault of 
the compilers if their information be not always 
correct. Amongst herbaceous plants I have seen 
the same identical species growing 4 ft. high in 
one garden and 9 ft. in another, the difference 
arising, to some extent, from the character of 
the soil, but more especially from that of the 
nib-soil. Then, again, a plant may attain an un¬ 
usually great height the second vear after 
planting in a newly-formed border, bat will in 
s year or two revert to its normal develop¬ 
ment as the soil becomes exhausted ; hence any 
local exuberance of growth as to height mast be 
dealt with by placing such a plant a rank or 
two further back in the border. Let it, however, 
always be borne in mind that too much regu¬ 
larity in height will lead to a formality which 
ought to be absent from the herbaceous border. 

As to the season of blooming, though certain 
variations in respect of the seasons themselves, 
as well as the local peculiarities of climate, may 
cute considerable alteration, the main point to 
be aimed at is to distribute the plants that 
represent the seasons in the broad recog¬ 
nised tense of spring, summer, autumn, and 
winters over the entire length of the border. 
If this be not attended to, half a dozen antumn 
flowers may be placed together, rendering one 
portion of the border gay at the expense of the 
remainder. The same remark equally applies to 
the plants of any other season. 1 have in the 
ootset stated that in all herbaceous borders 
there ought to exist a certain amount of regu¬ 
larity, with a view to distant effect. This oan 
resily be obtained without by any means inter¬ 
fering with that variety of material, both in 
flowers and foliage, which give a special interest 
to the dose observer. How this may be attained 
»e or two examples will readily explain. Take 
Are first rank ; every one is familiar with the 
rerpek patches of purple and white formed by 
the Auhrietia and Arabia in early spring. Now, 


if these are planted alternately and equidistant 
—say 12 ft. apart—along the border, they will 
give all the effect of regularity, and yet leave 
plenty of space between for other dwarf-growing 
plants. Take, again, for the third rank, such a 
plant as the fine garden variety of Lythrum, 
which continues in bloom for at least three 
months, and alternate it with the beautiful white 
autumn-flowering Anemone, Honorine Jobert. 
The former I select, as a plant of taller growth, 
to stand well above the general height of the 
row. Let these be planted at distances of 15 ft. 
apart, all along the border, and they will give 
all the regularity requisite. In the fourth row, 
the tall Dright yellow Achillea Eupatorium, 
with its pretty Fern-shaped foliage, may do duty 
alternately with one of the tall-growing Lark¬ 
spurs planted at similar intervals, or, perhaps 
better still, with the Macleaya cordata, whose 
lovely foliage is suffused with a rosy hue, as 
though it were continually reflecting the glories 
of the setting sun. For the back row you have 
your Hollyhocks, your Polygonum Sieboldi, and 
some of the tall autumnal Asters, whioh may be 
so arranged as to present that continuity which 
ought to make itself visible all along the border. 

These plants I have selected as continuing in 
bloom for a long period and for possessing cer¬ 
tain points that peculiarly adapt them to the 
purpose. There are many others. I merely use 
these as an illustration of the mode of carrying 
out the principle. I wish to establish a principle 
that I think is too often lost sight of. The pre¬ 
sent is the time for planting. If the plants are in 
pots, carefully disentangle the roots as yon 
plant; this operation, though perhaps a little 
tedions, will sometimes save a season; and, 
above all, be not too sanguine about the success 
of your newly-formed border the first season, 
bat remember that there are some herbaceous 
plants that will take two or even three or four 
years to recover a removal; and, farther, that 
those plants usually live the longest and are the 
most valuable—in illustration of this yon may 
take any of the tall-growing Gentians. I mention 
this, as many people used to the rapid growth of 
our bedding plants are too apt to expect the 
same from their herbaceous plants, whereas the 
latter are to last for as many years, or terms of 
years, as the former do months. J. C. N. 


purple, crimson, or maroon. On strong, robust 
plants it is not unusual to find spikes of bloom 
4 ft. in length, almost rivalling the Hollyhook 
in stateliness and beauty. A by no means com¬ 
mon Foxglove is Digitalis lutea, a true perennial, 
with foliage usually a pale green, and more 
pointed in form than that of the biennial section; 
the flowers, too, are smaller than those of the 
class just referred to, and of a somewhat dnll 
yellow colour, slightly spotted with brown. As 
a hardy border plant, which can be propagated 
either by division or by seed, it is well worth 
cultivation. To those who have woods or wild 
gardens it may be worth while to point out that 
it is possible to beautify these largely by the 
sowing of seed of the spotted Foxgloves dis- 
criminately here and there, especially in spots 
where it is likely a foothold will be obtained by 
the young seedling plants. Although it is pos¬ 
sible that the kinds thus grown may degenerate 
in time, yet it is easy always to grow a few 
under garden cultivation, and thus yearly secure 
an abundance of seed to grow in the woods and 
keep the strain true. D. 


FOXGLOVES. 

Were this not a oommon British plant, it would 
doubtless be oftener found in the shrubberies 
and borders of our gardens than it is $ but too 
many condemn it because it is abundant in our 
woods and hedgerows. Of all wild plants the 
Foxglove is one of the most useful summer deco¬ 
rative plants for woods or other unkept places. 
It would be, however, a sad mistake to oon- 
fonnd the Foxglove of the florists with the com¬ 
mon Digitalis of the woods, for although the 
former does not differ from the latter in habit, 
yet, in a decorative point of view, it is far in 
advanoe of it; it has much longer spikes of 
flower, mere variety in the way of markings 
and tints of colour, and the blooms are larger 
than those of the oommon Foxglove. Seeds of 
the Spotted Foxglove, sometimes called Digitalis 
gloxinireflora, may generally be bought true 
to name. They should be sown in a pan or box 
in a oool house or frame in May, and even if 
there be no glass at disposal it is best to sow 
them in that way, as the seed is so small that 
should it germinate daring the night and get 
roasted up by the hot sun during the day, the 
young plants would be inevitably killed. Plants 
raised in pans or boxes, when well in rough leaf, 
should be pricked out in a shady spot and kept 
watered for a few days, but once fairly rooted 
they will need no further attention until the 
antamn, when they may be lifted and planted 
out in the borders. 

The Foxglove, being a biennial, flowers the 
second year, and the stronger the seedling* 
planted out the finer will be the blooms. The 
colours of the spotted forms of the Foxglove 
range from the purest white to deep red, the in¬ 
termediate shades of pink especially being’ most 
pleasing; the spots or blotches are all placed 
mside the throat of the flower, and are generally 
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Dividing Primroses. — I find that many 
growers of Primroses are afraid to divide their 
plants, from fear of killing them, and by letting 
them stand too long in one position they lose the 
opportunity of increasing their stook and im¬ 
proving the flowering condition of the plants. 
We transplant the majority of our Primroses 
every other year, except those in the woodland 
garden, where they get annually covered with 
fallen leaves, and, by having abundance of room, 
form glorious groups that when in flower are 
very lovely. But with our best coloured singles 
and doubles we take them in rotation as they 
cease flowering, lift them carefully, and divide 
them into as many pieoes as there are crowns, 
and, after planting all we require in the flower 
garden, we replant the remainder in nursery 
lines in a cool, partially shaded spot in the 
kitohen or reserve garden, letting the roots run 
deep, and partially covering the crown with soil; 
for I always prefer to see the leaves half bnried 
to any portion of the old root-stock being visible, 
for they are sure to grow upward fast enough. I 
press them in very firmly, and keep them moist 
until well rooted, after which they are safe. 
Any that are not true should be marked when 
in flower, so as to get ea^h sort distinct when 
transplanted ; and if anyone doubts the utility 
of lifting and dividing, I may mention that we 
have large beds of both Primroses and Polyan¬ 
thuses that have]been entirely propagated from 
one seedling, selected frorp batches that are yearly 
raised, and by selection and division we oan keep 
up a large stock of these charming spring flowers; 
all not worth retaining are put out in woods or 
coppices, for one can hardly be overdone with 
these best of all spring flowers, that nover fail, 
let the season be what it may, to cheer us with 
lovely blossoms. The season, too, will be greatly 
prolonged as we get a stook of Primula oortn- 
soides amoena and its varieties to snooeed the 
ordinary types.—J. G. 

Seedling Pansies.—Of the many different 
sorts of plants used for bedding or for planting 
in mixed borders, I consider the Pansy to be 
one of the most useful. Being of easy cultiva¬ 
tion, every one who has a garden or border can 
grow it, and a shilling’s-worth of seed will give 
a variety of striking colours. I sow the first 
week in May, or as early in that month as I oan, 
in pans or boxes, using some light, fibry soil, 
with which I mix a little leaf-mould or rotten 
manure to keep the compost open and thus in¬ 
duce the young seedlings to root freely. I keep 
them in a cold frame until they are large enough 
to prick off into a pieoe of ground which has 
been well prepared for them. I plant them from 
3 in. to 4 in. apart and water them well to settle 
the soil round their roots. If not convenient to 
sow the seeds in pans or boxes, sow them on a 
small piece of ground prepared for them by dig¬ 
ging in some light manure to give the seedlings 
a good start. After raking the surface fine, sow 
either broadcast or in shallow drills, and oover 
lightly with finely siftpd soil. When large 
enough to handle, prick, the young plants out 
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into a piece of ground prepared in the same way 
as for the seed. Sometimes during the summer 
they will be sufficiently large enough to trans¬ 
plant, and in autumn they will all be in flower, 
so that the best can be selected for the flower 
garden, in which they should be planted as soon 
as the summer-bedding plants are cleared off; 
this will give the Pansies an opportunity of 
rooting well before winter sets in, for if not 
established before the frost comes, the plants 
often die or are unsatisfactory during spring, 
when we expect to have our beds gay with their 
various colours. Any plant required for the 
mixed border should be planted in the autumn, 
if possible, for when left until spring they sel¬ 
dom give the same satisfaction as if planted 
early ; they require some time to get well esta¬ 
blished ; very often drying winds set in in spring, 
and if the plants are not carefully watered when 
planted, they bloom but sparingly, and the 
blooms are small. Seedlings generally commence 
to bloom in September and October, and, if 
growing freely, yield a fine crop of flowers 
even before frost sets in, and again more fully 
in spring. Some beds planted with seedling 
Pansies are very effective, and they make a fine 
contrast with other spring-flowering plants. We 
have several hundreds in mixed borders and 
they give them a fine appearance. When pur¬ 
chasing seed, get a mixed packet of show and 
faucy varieties, which will prove an endless 
variety of colour among both sorts. When lift¬ 
ing the plants in spring from the beds, save the 
best sorts to plant with the seedlings next 
autumn, or to plant in the mixed border for per¬ 
manent plants for summer growing.—W. C. 

Testing double Stocks —Whenever a 
number of seedling Stocks are raised, the 
grower who wishes double flowers is naturally 
anxious in the early stage to determine which 
are going to be double, in order that he may 
give them his best attention and throw away 
the rest. Well, when the seedlings are very 
small they form a little woolly green bud in the 
centre. If one of these be pinched from the 
very heart of the young rising plant and found, 
when placed between the teeth, to have a tex¬ 
ture like a piece of dough, it is from a plant 
with double flowers. If, on the other hand, the 
teeth cut sharp through it, having met with 
some resistance, it indicates single flowers. 
Growers for market single out in very early life 
thousands of plants on this principle with un¬ 
failing certainty. 

Violet (Swanley White).— In the dull 
seasons of the year when white flowers are so much 
sought after a good double white Violet would 
l>e very valuable. The above variety is now 
being sent out by Messrs. Cannell, of Swanley. 
It struck me as resembling the well known 
variety Marie Louise in shape and habit, and has 
also its free-flowering propensity. I feel sure 
that even its present high price will not pre¬ 
vent it finding its way into most gardens.— 
J. Arthur Wallinuton. 

Transplanting flowers in full bloom. 
—I am now taking pots full of Forget-me-nots, 
&c., from my garden, to put them indoors ; they 
do not flag for an instant. 1 put the necessary 
broken crocks in the bottom of each pot, then a 
small quantity of soil, which I make wet. I now 
put the plants with a good ball of earth into the 
pots ana well drench each with water, let them 
stand to drain in a shady place for ten minutes, 
and then fill up the pot with soil. In about four 
days I commence watering in the ordinary way. 
—Mark. 

Snapdragons from seed (Antirrhinums). 
—If any garden flower should be universally 
grown surely it is the Antirrhinum. As a seed 
producer it is at the head of biennials ; indeed, 
so freely does it seed, that if not gathered the 
plants will cast their own all around and pro¬ 
duce a vast number of seedlings without more 
ado. But that is not treating the Antirrhinum 
as a garden flower, and if it were thus left to its 
own devices we know what would follow ; the 
vast accumulation of seedling plants would soon 
choke and starve each other, and thus they 
presently deteriorate and die. But there is little 
need for this haphazard sort of cultivation. A 
pinch of seed sown almost anywhere during the 
spring or summer will give hundreds of plants, 
and if these be but dibbled out where they may 
remain unmolested, all is done for that sowing 
that is needful. Though practically a biennial, 
the Antirrhiuum is^n'W truly a haidv one, and 
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it is better treated as a hardy annual—that is, 
sow seed in September to produce plants to 
stand the winter for early summer blooming, 
and sow again early in spring under glass to get 
a stock of autumn-blooming plants. Although it 
is the old plants which chiefly suffer, yet even 
young plants do not always escape ; but a few 
hundred plants will not occupy much space for 
the winter in a frame or even under hand-lights, 
where they will be quite safe. These make 
strong plants to go out in April, and they will 
bloom finely towards the middle of June. Spring- 
sown plants continue to bloom right up to the 
end of October. Although there are named 
varieties that have specially good marking, seed¬ 
lings of a good strain give flowers hardly less 
beautiful, whilst the variety is much greater. 
The Tom Thumb section shows the most varied 
forms and markings, and the plants are stout 
and compact.—A. D. 


THE SAXIFRAGE. 

Perhaps this genus includes more true alpine 
flowers than any other. From their alpine habitats 
one might expect these to be as difficult of 
cultivation as other alpine plants, but they are 
the easiest to grow of all. Hence they were com¬ 
mon iu collections of alpine flowers when few 
other families were represented in them. Of late 
years many very pretty species have been intro¬ 
duced, and so great are the variety and meritofthe 
family now, that a very interesting garden might 
be made of its members only. For purposes of 
cultivation some kind of rough division of the 
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members is convenient, as they are so different 
in aspect and uses. The most ordinary form is 
the mossy or hypnoides section, of which there 
are many kinds in cultivation. Their delicate, 
Moss-like, spreading tufts of foliage so freshly 
green, especially in autumn and winter, when 
most plants show decay, and their countless white 
flowers springing from this carpet in SDring make 
them very precious inhabitants of gardens. These 
mossy kinds are especially suited for the 
tasteful practice of carpeting the bare ground 
beneath taller plants. They are also admirable 
for their fresh green hue, with which they 
clothe rocks and banks in winter. They are in¬ 
deed the most precious winter “ greens ” in the 
alpine flora. Next to these we may place the 
very extensive silvery group as represented by 
such kinds as S. Aizoon and the great pyramidal- 
flowering S. Cotyledon of the Alps. Considering 
the freedom with which these grow in all cool 
climates, even on the level ground, and their 
beauty of flower and of foliage, they are perhaps 
the most precious group of alpine flowers we 
possess. Anybody with a cottage garden can 
grow them. The London Pride section is another 
of great beauty in its way. These thrivd under 
ordinary circumstances in lowland gardens, and 
even soon naturalise themselves in lowland 
woods and copses. But the most brilliant Saxi¬ 
frages, so far as flower is concerned, are the pur¬ 
ple Saxifrage (S. oppositifolia) groups and their 
near allies. Here we have tufts of splendid colour 
in spring with the same dwarf and the most 
perfect hardiness. The large, leathery-leaved 
group, of which the Siberian S. crassifolia is the 
best known, are also of much importance : their 
constitution is such that they thrive in ordinary 
soil and on the level ground ; there are various 
other minor groups. Such of the smaller and 


rarer alpine species as require any particular 
attention should be planted in moist sandy 
loam mingled with grit and broken stone, and 
made very firm. Vory dwarf and rather slow- 
growing kinds, like S. caesia and S. aretoidetv 
should be surrounded by half-buried pieces of 
stone, so as to prevent their being trampled on 
or overrun, and stones will also help to preserve 
the ground in a moist, healthy condition in the 
dry season when they are most likely to suffer, 
Very dry winds in spring sometimes have a 
very bad effect on Saxifrages when some such 
precautions are not taken. When in established 
tufts they are apt to throw out stem-roots into 
their own cushions, so to say—cushions fre¬ 
quently moist during the autumn and winter 
months. When the tufts are suddenly dried, 
the plants suffer if the ground roots be dried 
too. 


Double Cuckoo-flower (Cardamine pra- 
tensis fl.-pl.)—Amongst hardy flowers few will 
be found to give more universal satisfaction than 
this, for, although like the type, which in many 
districts colours the meadow's with its soft-hued 
flowers, it delights in damp, almost swampy 
situations, it wall grow vigorously almost any¬ 
where. The ease with which it adapts itself to 
circumstances is, indeed, a great point in its 
favour, for it seems to be quite at home in the 
confined precincts of a town garden, and is one 
of the finest hardy flowers that the tow'n gar¬ 
dener can invest in, demanding, as it does, so 
little cultural care, and never failing to yield a 
dense mass of very double, delicately-coloured 
flowers. I do'not know of any other hardy 
spring; flower that exhibits this pleasing shade 
of colour, the effect of which, in the case of 
large specimens an d when many plants are 
massed, is pleasing and grateful to the eye.— 
J. G. B. 

An effective flower bed.— Now when 
planting-out time is approaching, some may be 
glad to know how they may secure an effective 
and inexpensive sub-tropical garden, and for the 
benefit of such allow me to say that about the 
most chaste arrangement I saw last year was a 
circular bed some 15 ft. across, in which was a 
central plant of Eucalyptus globulus, and equi¬ 
distant, over the other parts of the bed, were 
six plants of Ricinus Gibsoni; the bed was 
edged with Veronica incana, the undergrowth 
being the large-flowered Harrison's Musk. The 
deep bronzy foliage of the Ricinus was well set 
otl by the bright yellow flowers of the Musk, the 
shade afforded by the former conducing to the 
finer development of the Musk. 

Mossy Phlox (P. subulata).—In early 
spring no plant is more showy than this lovely 
dwarf pink Phlox when seen in sufficiently large 
masses. It does best in rather dry positions, such 
as an elevated bank or rock work, w hen it quickly 
spreads and becomes so thickly set with flowers 
that they have scarcely room to expand. It is 
readily increased by division, and should be 
planted where it can remain undisturbed for 
years. We carpet beds of bulbs permanently 
lanted with it as they come throught it, and 
eep all the cleaner for having an undergrowth 
of foliage, and by having a mixture of early and 
late bulbs we get a long succession of flowers. — 
J. G. L. 

The Gentianella (Gentiana acaulis).— 
What a lovely flower is this Gentiau when seen 
in thoroughly established masses ! a few blooms 
on recently transplanted patches convey no 
adequate idea of its beauty. It likes a very firm 
surface soil, and flowers best in a moderately 
open position. We have some clumps of it well 
established round specimen Conifers, and w'hile 
it is a blaze of bloom on the southern side there 
iB hardly one on the north or shaded portion. It 
makes an excellent carpet plant under choice 
shrubs that are planted thinly, such as Camel¬ 
lias, Azaleas, Kalmias, and the like. It also 
makes a good edging plant, as it is quite ever¬ 
green and looks cheerful at all times of the year. 
-J. G. 

Lobelias for bedding.— Where any¬ 
thing like regularity of growth is necessary . 
Lobelias should always be raised from cuttings, 
as seedlings cannot be relied upon to produce a 
compact mass without pinching or cutting. 
Except for keeping the stock plants through the 
winter, we do not now use either pots or boxes, 
but simply dibble the cuttings into very sligh t 
hotbeds made up a few days Before the cuttings 
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ire ready. The hotbeds are generally composed 
of lawn mowings, mixed with a few leaves or 
other rubbish to keep down and steady the 
heat. As regards the stock plants, about six or 
eight dozen of the latest cuttings are potted in 
snail pots in spring, plunged in the open 
ground, and have the flowers pinched off during 
rammer. About August they are shifted into 
•4-in. pots and are wintered on a back shelf in 
a cool house just under the ventilators, where 
in fine weather they have full exposure. In 
this position the growth made is wonderfully 
robust, and when the cuttings are taken off in 
March and April, a very small amount of 
bottom-heat will suffice to root them quickly. 
It is always a good plan to have a stock to work 
from in proportion to the number of plants re¬ 
quired, as, although it is possible to work off 
a wonderful number from a few plants, it is not 
wise to do so, for over-propagation is an evil, 
and leads to deterioration in vigour ; indeed, I 
have no doubt many of the cases of plants 
dying off in summer and leaving an unsightly 
blank in the beds may be traced to the cause 
of forcing and over-production. We strike 
Alternantheras, Coleus, &c., in the same way, 
and produce far better plants with less than 
one-tenth of the labour than by potting ; and 
the plants, being close to the glass, assume a 
brighter colour, and are stronger, hardier, and 
better enabled to resist vicissitudes of weather 
and climate. Plants grown in this way may be 
planted out ten days earlier than when they 
have been grown in close, warm houses.— 
H. 

Arum Lilies In the flower garden 
(Callas).—It may not be generally known that 
this useful winter-flowering plant succeeds well 
and forms fine sturdy specimens when planted 
oot-of-doora in the flower garden in summer. The 
ground should be well dug and manured, then 
as soon as bedding plants will stand out-of-doors 
the Callas may be planted, and if watered when 
necessary during summer will, when autumn 
comes, have made splendid growth, and be well 
»et with flowers. Even many that were but small 
offsets when put out will have developed into 
fine plants, their sturdy appearance and dark 
green foliage showing that they are quite at 
home. In the autumn they should be taken up 
carefully, and when potted kept somewhat close 
until recovered from the check sustained in 
lifting ; if these precautions are taken they will 
not be in any way injured.—A. 

Shot plants (Cannas).— I find these the 
most easily managed of all our flower garden 
plants. It is not necessary to have a hotbed on 
which to start them, as they will begin to grow 
quite freely in a Vinery or in any warm house. 

1 grow a large quantity of them, and, being 
somewhat limited for room, my plan is to place 
ihe roots on the Vine border close to the pipes. 
Replace them as closely together as possible, 
but do not cover them with anything; they 
itart very rapidly, and when sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced, we divide them into small pieces, and 
pot them in 3-in. pots. We replace them in the 
Vinery for a week or two, then harden them off, 
*nd plant them out at the usual time. I have 
tried leaving them in the borders all winter, but 
they do not succeed any better than those 
planted out early in summer. One objection 
to leaving them out is that if the spring be mild 
they start very early into growth, and, as a 
slight frost will discolour the leaves, they after¬ 
wards present an unsightly appearance. They 
nay be wintered in any shed where frost does 
cot get at them. Indeed, in this respect, they 
we much easier kept than Dahlias.—H. H. 

Notes on Anemones.— Taking Anemones 
a they are understood in the seed shops, \iz., 
the varieties of coronaria, of fulgens, and of hor- 
tenais or stellata, they are most successfully 
cultivated from roots. Of the forms of coro¬ 
na, double and single, they range from pure 
white through, all the shades of lilac and purple 
to the richest glowing magenta ; of fulgens, from 
the colour of a soldier’s coat to bright crimson, 
including the double Peacock Anemone of the 
®outh of France, and stellata with its beautiful 
itarry flowers. These all prefer a loamy, well- 
irained soil with partial shade, and if planted 
m succession will yield flowers for at least six 
uumths of the year. We have had a bed of coro- 
nwia varieties in bloom throughout June, and 
hut for the hot sunshine and the absence of 
*b»de they would have contfmied a good Ivav 
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throughout July on soil moderately drained and 
somewhat inclined in summer to be harsh. 
These roots were planted in April. Plants of 
fulgens were in bloom from Christmas, along 
with the various single forms of coronaria. If 
the plants must be raised from seed, it should 
be sown in March or April on a bed of well-pre- 
pared soil, moderately moist and in partial 
shade, and the seedlings should not be trans¬ 
planted until the second year. On soil where 
these Anemones succeed, and where slugs do not 
prey upon them, thoy will flower earlier and 
continue longer in bloom if they are left undis- 
turbed ; on wet soils they are better lifted and 
replanted late in autumn, and in such soils the 
roots are better surrounded by eand. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE GENISTAS. 

These form a class of pretty free-flowering 
shrubs, many of which are of a creeping or trail¬ 
ing habit, and therefore suitable for planting on 
the exposed parts of rockwork or little spots in 



Single-flowered form of Genista tinctoria. 


borders, where they flower during the greater 
part of the summer ; and, although deciduous, 
some of the species are, owing to the bright 
green colour of their stems, almost as effective 
as an evergreen, while the stronger-growing 
kinds keep our shrubberies gay with their yellow, 
Pea-shaped flowers. A few of the most distinct 
are : G. letnensis—it grows from 12 ft. to 15 ft. 
in height, and is one of the moat effective of the 
larger kinds, bearing very fine flowers of a bright 
yellow 4 colour. G. data — a strong-growing 
and showy kind, attaining a height of from 
12 ft. to 15 ft., and flowering towards the end of 
the summer. G. hispanica—a distinct kind, 
resembling a dwarf, procumbent variety of the 
common Furze. G. Jusitanica—a spiny shrub, 
some 4 ft. or 5 ft. high, flowering early in the 
season. G. monoBperma—very common along 
the Mediterranean coast, where it is of great 
service in binding the loose, shifting sand ; with 
us it forms an upright-growing, white-flowered 
shrub, 4 ft. or 5 ft. high. G. prostrata—a 
pretty, creeping kind, which flowers during May 
and June, and is more thickly covered with 
foliage than many of the species. G. sagittalis— 
one of the dwarfest; in this the leaves are 
sparsely produced, but the stems, being pecu¬ 
liarly winged and jointed and bright green in 
colour, areas effective as if clothed with foliage; 
it is a pretty and distinct species, very suitable 


for rockwork. G. tinctoria—a common Eng¬ 
lish plant, which, according to the locality in 
which it is found, is either creeping or a showy 
little under-shrub. Of this there is a double- 
flowered variety, which is very ornamental, the 
flowers being more persistent than tiiose of the 
type. All the above bear yellow flowers, except 
G. monosperma, in which they are white. 

A valuable evergreen tree.— We have, 
I think, been for a number of years making a 
serious mistake in planting a number of really 
tender evergreens which escape in mild win¬ 
ters, suffer in ordinary ones in many districts, 
and perish in severe ones. The matter was 
well illustrated last spring. Even in some of 
the warmer southern counties gardens and 
plantations were terribly disfigured, owing to the 
evergreens having suffered so much during the past 
few winters. All the more remarkable is it 
that at such a time the curious and handsome 
Japanese tree Thujopsis dolobrata should have 
esaaped, as if wholly regardless of cold. It is 
to i be, then, one of the evergreens of the future. 
People should not always plant costly subjects 
not certain to remain in health a dozen years. 
We do not oppose the planting of evergreens, 
though believing too many are planted to the 
neglect of the hardier, and in some respects 
handsomer, deciduous trees. But wise planters 
should consider well the evergreen they plant, 
and recognise the fact that there is not one out 
of a dozen evergreen trees really hardy. We 
should have selections of evergreens that wiH 
resist British winters. The Scotch Fir, the Yew. 
the Hemlock Spruce, the Virginian Cedar, and 
the western Arbor-vitne are types of the hardy 
character we want, and among suoh a hardy 
selection we should place the curiously distinct 
and beautiful Japanese tree above named.—S.D. 

Camellias out-of-doors.— In July, 1880, 
I turned out into a south border near the house 
a Camellia which had grown well and looked 
healthy for five or six years, but which could 
not be induced to flower in the greenhouse in a 
pot. The new quarters appeared to meet with 
approval, and in the course of the autumn nearly 
a dozen good buds were well set. The severe frost* 
of the spring of 1881, however, made short work of 
them, and they all dropped, as was to be ex- 
1 1. This year things have fared better, as I 
already, i.e., up to March 18, cut a 
couple of very fair blooms, and if the present 
weather continues shall hope to cut several 
more. I do not cite my case as being in any way 
a remarkable one, but simply as one serving to 
show that Camellias may be grown and flowered 
when planted out of doors, even in the vicinity 
of London.—M., Putney, S.W. 

A valuable shrub (Cratmgus Pyracantha 
var. crenata).—This is the best shrub yet tried 
in Ireland for covering wall surfaces. The old 
Pyracantha is only semi-evergreen in severe 
winters ; this variety is quite evergreen, has a 
better substance of leaf, and a more glossy 
green. It is hardier than the common form ; the 
severest winters do not affect it, and the ber¬ 
ries are larger and better coloured than those of 
the Pyracantha. I have now had fifteen years’ 
experience of it, and it is the best plant I know 
of for covering high walls in exposed places. I 
got it from the Comely Bank Nursery, Udding- 
ston, near Glasgow, sixteen years ago, and there 
are now many fine specimens in the College 
Botanic Gardens, at Dublin. It is readily in¬ 
creased by layers, strong plants, 2 ft. high, be¬ 
ing obtained in this way in one year.—J. B. 

Two showy flowering shrubs.—A 
very pretty and attractive combination is 
formed by the association of Buddleia globosa 
and Cistus laurifolius in clumps or banks. The 
Buddleia is somewhat taller than the Cistus, 
rearing its spikes of globular clusters of orango 
flowers above the mass of foliage of both shrubs. 
While the Buddleia is yet in blooin the Cistus 
is gradually unfolding its inflorescence and dis¬ 
playing its white and red-tinted strongly-nerved 
floral bracts, contrasting pleasingly with its 
own dark foliage, the lighter green of the leaves 
of the Buddleia, and the flowers of the latter. Tho 
foliage of both is clothed with a silvery tomen- 
tum on the under surface, glimpses of which are 
revealed by every breath of air. The flowers of 
the Buddleia are of considerable duration, and, 
before they are over, the more evanescent white- 
petaled crumpled blossoms of the Cistus begin 
to expand. Although the individual flowers of 
the CiBtus last only : one day*, there is a long 
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BfioceSfcion of them—e*ch morning presenting a 
fresh Srrfcy. Both of these charming shrubs | 
have persistent leaves, and the Cistus may be 
termed a true evergreen. They thrive best in a 
well-driined soil in an elevated situation; we 
have seen them in perfection on the chalk, and 
in the vicinity of the sea on the south coast. In 
low humid places, especially where the soil is 
rich and heavy, the wood does not ripen so 
well; hence they are almost invariably ren¬ 
dered unsightly by the frosts of winter. The 
Buddleia is liable to be stripped of its foliage in 
more favoured spots during very severe weather. 
It is a native of temperate South America, a 
country whence we obtain few hardy plants, 
but those few are exceedingly valuable—Ber- 
beris Darwini to wit, several species of Escal- 
lonia (so useful for covering walls, &c., near 
the lea), and the beautiful Passion Flower 
(Passiflora coerulea). Our Buddleia was intro¬ 
duced about a century ago, and in the rich 
orange colour of its flowers it stands alone 
among our flowering shrubs. The Cistus, like 
all its congeners, is from the Mediterranean 
region, but it is muoh hardier than many of 
the species. Some of the species have much 
more showy flowers than C. laurifolius, and 
nearly all of them will succeed in dry situa¬ 
tions, such as we have indicated, and in the 
neighbourhood of the sea in all but the coldest 
and wettest parts of the kingdom.—W. B. H. 


COMING WEEK’S WORK 

Extradsfrom a Garden Diary—April 3 to 8. 

Shaking out and repotting scented Pelargoniums; 
potting standard Chrysanthemums into 8-in. pots, and 
Fuchsias into 6-in. pots; sowing trench Beans under the 

S rotection of a wall; sowing also Cabbage, Winter 
reens, Lettuce, and Autumn Giant, Early London, and 
Walcheren Cauliflower, Sweet Basil. Marjoram, Austra¬ 
lian and American Cress; planting Beet for seed, and a 
good breadth of Asparagus; hoeing among Strawberry 
plants ; manuring Rose trees; sowing the following sorts 
of Peas, viz., Fortyfold. Giant Emerald Marrow, and 
Omega; also the following sorts of Broad Beans, viz., 
Johnson's Wonderful, Longpod, Seville Longpod, and 
Hardy’s Pedigree, Windsor; potting Dracaenas, Palms, 
and a few stove plants; clearing the litter from early 
Rhubarb, nutting manure on the ground, and forking it 
in round the plants. 

Potting Daturas in flowering pots, and Sweet Peas in 
12-in. ones; sowing Radishes, Malope grandiflora, 
Spinach, Vegetable Marrows, and Ice plants; alio 
Cucumbers, Melons, and Gherkins; likewise Scotch and 
Bud* Kales; giving the Inside border of the early 
Vinery in which the bunches have been thinned a 
good soaking of guano-water; getting all vacant ground 
dug up. 

Sowing ornamental Grasses, also Mustard and Cress ; 
pricking out Brussels Sprouts and Cauliflower plants in 
frames ; hoeing amongst Gooseberries and Currants; 
turning over gravel walks to give them a fresh appear¬ 
ance ; planting out all frame Violets; putting in cuttingB of 
Plumbago, Bouvardias, and scented Verbenas ; throwing 
out trenches for main crop of Celery. Cleaning off 
Broccoli stumps and other vegetable refuse, and getting 
manure on to the ground ; getting nets put over seeds to 
keep them from small birds; sowing ornamental Gourds, 
Incomparable and London Colewort, Fearnought Cab¬ 
bage, Couve Tronchuda, and Seakale; covering Potatoes, 
pee pit g above-ground, with flue soil; watering Cauli¬ 
flower plants under hand-lights with Bewage 
8owing the following sorts of flower seeds, viz., Primulas, 
Cinerarias, Asters, Stocks, Mignonette, Heart’s-ease,Poly¬ 
anthus, and Nasturtium; potting Achlmenes in 6-1n. pots, 
putting sixteen plants in each pot; planting Globe Arti¬ 
chokes ; cutting all the old wood out of Deiitzias so as to 
encourage the growths of young shoots; planting 
quantity of Ashleaf Kidney Potatoes to produce seed for 
next year; levelling down Celery trenches for Peas; 
turfing blank places in lawn; digging land for Spinach, 
and cleaning herb beds; hoeing between vegetable crops, 
and taking litter off vinery borders. 

Sowing Celery in a frame for the main crop; also 
Spinach and Radishes; potting Caladiums, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and large Camellias; getting out trenches for two 
early rows of Scarlet Runner Beans; potting Tree 
Mignonette, using half loam, half cow manure and some 
silver sand, and giving but a small shift at a time ; sow¬ 
ing Altrincham and Long Orange Carrots, Champion of 
England and Victoria Marrow Peas, Longpod Beans, 
Early Stone, and White Dutch Turnip*. Red and Whit*- 
Celery, Senkale, Sorrel, Green-fleshed Melons, and a 
row of Sweet Peas; planting Strawberries and Larkspurs; 
getting all established bedding plants out of-doors. 


dose up to the glass ; the lights should be drawn 
completely off during the day—unless there is 
danger of the soil getting saturated by too great 
a downpour of rain—putting them on again at 
night, but leaving them tilted, so as to allow an 
abundance of air when there is no likelihood of 
frost. The frames should be placed where they 
will get all the sun and light possible. If frames 
be not available, instead of keeping the plants 
to get drawn in a house, put them under a south 
wall with a slight framework over to protect 
from froBt, laying the pots down on their sides 
when the weather is very wet. Where a good 
selection of Lilies is made they are essentially 
amateurs’ plants, as they afford a succession of 
bloom lasting a considerable time, and are easily 
grown. Flowering Heaths, such as Erica Caven- 
dishi and the different varieties of E. ventricosa, 
must not be allowed to suffer from the want of 
water now when the flowers are formed, other¬ 
wise many of them will not come to perfection. 
Chorozemas, Eriostemons, and other free-grow¬ 
ing plants, should be slightly pruned now when 
they have finished blooming, and should receive 
a liberal shift, when they will soon start into 
free growth again and quickly make large speci¬ 
mens. 

Flower Garden. 

All beds or borders that have been manured and 
dug up roughly will now be in excellent condition 
for planting, and should be forwarded as far as 
possible by planting edgings of some hardy or 
partially hardy plants now so muoh used for that 
purpose, more especially succulents that have 
been wintered in cold frames, the spaces thus 
vacated being now required for hardening off 
plants of a tender character. Avoid cold draughts 
in the case of all plants recently removed from 
warm structures, and only use water that has 
been chilled, as plants of all kinds are even more 
liable to injury from Budden changes or chills at 
the root than from anything that can happen to 
the top growth. 

Sowings may now be made of Sweet Peas, 
Convolvulus major, Trop®olums of various sorts, 
Mignonette, and m&ny kinds of annuals. See 
that recently-transplanted trees and shrubs are 
securely staked and avoid the necessity for much 
water at the root bp a timely application of a 
mulching of some kind, for the sun’s rays are 
powerful, and east winds extract moisture from 
the soil very rapidly. 

Herbaceous borders.— The majority of 
the plants having pushed through the mulching, 
the pointing up, and general dressing of the 
beds must De proceeded with. By this time 
Phloxes, Pentatemons, Carnations, Pinks, Pri¬ 
mulas, and old plants of Hollyhocks wintered 
in pots in cold pits will hive been hardened off, 
ana the weather continuing favourable, plant¬ 
ing may be proceeded with, in order to make 
room for Auriculas, Carnations, tender Primu¬ 
las, and other things reoently shifted into their 
blooming pots. The planting should be performed 
when the soil is in good working order, and 
small sprays of Spruoe or Yew shelter from 
bright Bun and cutting winds. On warm soils, 
the planting of Gladiolus will be well advanced, 
but in oold, damp localities the first half of 
April is quite early enough. 

The only implement that should be recog¬ 
nised in a herbaceous border is a four-tined steel 
fork, and if one be obtainable that has seen 
some service all the better, as it will be in every 
way more suited for the work than a new one. 
All that is necessary in the way of digging will 
be to turn in the manure which was put on in 
winter to a depth of 3 in., or juBt sufficient to 
get it covered with soil. 

Seedling Pentatemons.— No hardy pe¬ 
rennial seeds more freely, none are more easily 
raised from seed than the Pentstemon, and here 
at once are conditions of success in culture that 


Glasshouses. 

Camellias making their growth must be 
liberally treated with water at the root, and the 
atmosphere around them should be kept moist; 
during bright weather, too, a shading of some 
kind must be placed over them. A good stock 
of the autumn-blooming Sedum purpureum 
should now be potted ana placed in oold frames. 
These will be found very useful for the conser¬ 
vatory during September. 

Lilies in pots should be moved to cold 
frames if possible as soon as they sh|w above the 
■oil i to) they ahmld Tie liep;@t^@eir tops 


merit the attention of all who have gardens. 
Those who prefer the beautiful to the mere bo¬ 
tanical will find in a bed of seedling Pentatemons, 
raised from any good strain (and it ought to be 
difficult to get a bad strain just now), much va¬ 
riety in colour, and such grand spikes of flowers 
as will be productive of great satisfaction. 
During the past few years the named kinds of 
the Pentstemon have almost disappeared, for the 
simple reason that seedlings are as good as the 
parents, and therefore it is useless to propagate 
by cuttings, and at considerable trouble, sorts 
hat c'»n 1 " a 1 moat duplicated from any packet 
of seeds. Having got some seed that is good, sow 


in a box or pan in a frame or greenhouse daring 
the month of April, and when the seedlings are 
a few inches in height plant them out in the 
borders or in a mass in a bed. No matter in 
what position they may be they are gay, but if 
a bed can be devoted to them to flower the next 
year instead of scarlet Pelargoniums, the grower 
will find, I have every reason to believe, that 
the sacrifice (if saorifioe it be) has been more 
than amply repaid.—A. 

Hardy Ferns.— These will now be push¬ 
ing up their young fronds, and where well shel¬ 
tered from spring frosts, should at once have 
any protection, Buch as Bracken or any similar 
covering, removed from their crowns. If their 
winter covering be allowed to remain on after 
they once make a start, it is almost impossible 
to remove it without damaging the young 
growth, the effects of which will be seen for the 
rest of the season. In the case of the more tendef 
varieties this may be replaced by a mulching or 
half-decayed leaves, which will not only afford 
the necessary protection now, but will be of 
great benefit during the summer by giving a 
gentle stimulus to the roots besides keeping 
them in a uniform state as to moisture. As the 
fronds protrude through this they should have 
the additional shelter of a few branches of ever¬ 
greens stuck round them, so as to ward off cut¬ 
ting winds and late spring frosts, that would 
otherwise be fatal to the young growth. Even 
the hardiest are very liable to injury just as 
they are unfolding their fronds, and therefore 
the site for the outdoor fernery should be as 
sheltered as possible. Where it is desired to 
divide and increase any, or to effect a re-arrange¬ 
ment, now is the best time to commenoe such 
operations, as at no season do Ferns transplant 
so readily, and with so little check to their 
future development, as when they are jast be¬ 
ginning to grow. In dividing them, it should be 
done with a sharp instrument, making a dean 
cut right through the roots. See that each piece 
has a separate crown, or that the fleshy roots of 
such as creep under the surface have the neces¬ 
sary eyes to push into growth. Where peat is 
not easily accessible in sufficient quantity to 
mix with the loam for the purpose of planting 
the more choice kinds, it majr be substituted by 
a good dressing of leaf-soil, whioh answers 
almost equally well. If the latter can be ob¬ 
tained in sufficient quantities to top-dress eacb 
of the plants they wnl be materially benefited. 

Carnations and Picotees.— Beds of 
these may still be planted ; when getting the 
plants from the nursery it is best to state that 
they are required for open-air culture; many 
varieties are weak growers, and do not succeed 
so well in the open ground as they do in pots. 

Pansies. —These are now growing freely. If 
it is intended to have a good display six weeks 
or so after this, all early flowers must be picked 
off, and the stems must also be pegged down as 
they increase in growth. Stir the surface of the 
ground if required. 

Phloxes, Delphiniums, &c.— These are 
now making rapid growth, And sticks must be 
placed to the stems to prevent them from being 
snapped by the wind. A large plant of a Del¬ 
phinium, may throw up a dozen or a score of 
stems; many of the weaker ones may be re¬ 
moved ; but, by carefully training out the stems, 
and supporting two or three by means of a 
stoutiBh stick, six or eight sticks may be re- 
required for one plant—a better plan than bind¬ 
ing up the whole like a faggot, with one stick 
in the centre. Phloxes are treated in the same 
way. 

Lawns. —For newly-seeded lawns bone dust, 
fresh loam, or thoroughly rotted manure may be 
used with great advantage, while for fining the 
quality of Grass on rich soils a sowing of soot, 
finely sifted ashes, or burnt earth will he found 
most suitable. The constant mowing of lawns 
will now require require regular attention, and, 
assuming that the machines are in working 
order, a thorough sweeping and rolling will 
greatly facilitate and improve the appear¬ 
ance of the work, while it saves the newly- 
set knives from strain or injury at the 
outset. Get all edgings pared or clipped, re. 
move weeds, and face the walks with new 
gravel where requisite. Where Balt is used for 
the destruction of weeds a supply Bhould be in 
store, ready for sowing ill dry weather as soon 
as the seeds which dropped last autumn have 
germinated. 
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Fruit. 

Vines. —At the present time, perhaps the 
most important matter connected with late 
Vines, which will now be starting into rapid 
growth, is to be certain that the borders have 
nad a sufficiency of water to thoroughly moisten 
them throughout—a not very easy matter, 
taking into account the long time that water 
hashed to be withholden from them, more par¬ 
ticularly in cases where the Grapes were left to 
hang on the Vines ; therefore, if any doubt ex¬ 
ists as to deficiency on this score, fork down to 
the very bottom of the borders in one or two 
places that seem likely to be the driest, and if 
the soil on being pressed in the hand does not 
adhere, then water is still required. Mulch the 
borders thinly with stable litter, and keep up a 
humid temperature of 60° in the coldest 
weather ; and whenever it is sunny give air early, 
and as carefully as if for early Vines, closing up 
by 2.30 with a renewed application of humidity, 
when if 85° are reached, the Vines will revel m 
the extra warmth. Disbud as soon as the best 
bunches can be discerned, leaving two shoots on 
each spur in the case of old Vines, but one only 
in the case of young and vigorous ones. Those 
in flower, Muscats more particularly, demand 
hourly attention to seaure a good “ set.” If a 
circulation of warm, dry air, to disturb the pol¬ 
len, oould at all times be maintained, artificial 
fertilisation would be best left alone ; but as 
this is impossible (at all events in spring, when 
biting easterly winds are the rule), it is best to 
resort to artificial aid, which should be used 
when the highest temperature has been attained. 
The removal of surplus bunches before blossom¬ 
ing rather than after that period would tend to 
ensure a better “set.” Lateral growths should 
be left intact till after the fruit is set. Grapes 
that are stoning should be kept at as equal a 
temperature as possible—say 65° at night and 
75° by day, declining proportionately in excep¬ 
tionally cold weather. A moderately humid, 
ammonia-charged atmosphere should still be 
maintained, but as the Grapes approach the 
saccharine state, moisture should be gradually 
withheld. 


Hardy fruit. —The present, as far as fruit 
culture is concerned, is the most critical period 
of the whole year, for a single night’s frost may 
do a large amount of injury; hence the import¬ 
ance of adopting preventive measures to ward 
off frost, let the oost of labour to do so be what 
it may. Evergreen boughs and Birch or Hazel 
spray, straw or hay bands, netting or canvas 
fixed to short poles, are all handy and effective 
protectors for walls that have not—as walls 
should have—proper movable blinds. Small 
bashes, lines of cordons, and espaliers can be 
protected in the same way as wall fruits, the 
labour of doing so being by no means so formid¬ 
able as one might imagine. Where there are 
movable curtains to walls, they should be kept 
down daring bright sunshine, to retard the 
opening of the blossoms in hopes that the advan¬ 
ced se a s o n may bring freedom from frost when 
file flowers are fully expanded ; and, no matter 
what the weather may be, the coverings should 
be let down nightly, and on frosty mornings be 
allowed to remain down for some time after the 
•m shines, and daring the prevalence of keen 
east and north-easterly winds they should also 
be left down. 

Vegetables. 


The earliest Potatoes will soon be above ground, 
and vigilance will be required to keep the soil 
well drawn over them till the haulm gets too 
high for this being done, when stable litter or 
Bracken shaken lightly over them will form an 
efficient protection against any ordinary frost, 
In dry weather the hoe is a great economiser of 
labour, and at this early season, though the 
weeds are barely discernible, it should be in full 
•wing among all growing crops, each as Spinach, 
Cabbage, Broccoli, Lettuces, and Parsley, when 
it will both aid growth and destroy weeds. 

In the event of showery weather a sharp look- 
oat for slogs will be requisite, or Cauliflowers, 
Isttnces, and similar plants will soon disappear. 
Tbs best trap for these is bran put down in small 
besps, of about a tablespoonful each, near the 
plants, early in the morning and late at night. 
On this they will be found feeding, and can be 
destroyed. Lime, soot, and wood ashes all more 
or less deter them, but brands the best rei 
It is yet rather soon to sof 
Broccoli and Kales, not bi 



best if sown now and grown on without check; 
but, as oftener than not they have to be planted 
on land that has been cropped with early Peas 
or Potatoes, the plants are apt to get stunted 
ere the ground is at liberty for them, so it is best 
to sow late ; still, the early kinds should now be 
sown, and also a few Savoys and Scotch Kale. 
We usually sow thinly in drills 1 ft. apart, and 
then no transplanting, other than the final one, 
is required. Potatoes, Carrots, and Radishes in 
frames should be well aired—indeed, on bright 
days the lights should now be entirely off; more | 
water will also be required, and a spindly growth 
of Carrots and Radishes prevented by timely 
thinning. 

Late Peas.— In the majority of soils these 
are best sown in trenches made something simi- 
lar to those for Celery. It is an advantage to 
have the trenches prepared a month or six weeks 
before it is necessary to sow the Peas, especially 
if the summer should turn out to be ary. In 
gardens, however, where close and continuous 
oropping must be adopted, it is often requisite 
that late Peas should follow Broccoli or some 
other crops, that cannot be removed till just 
before the ground is required for the Peas, and 
in that case, if it is possible to clear off a row 
here and there at suitable intervals apart, it 
will be advisable to do so. In planting the 
Broccoli, by marking where the Pea rows will 
come, and at eaoh of those places planting a row 
of some kind of Broccoli that will turn in during 
March or April, making some little allowance 
for the variation of the seasons, this might easily 
be done. In preparing trenches for Peas, they 
should be, if possible, from 15 in. to 18 in. wide 
and 1 ft. deep, and from 4 in. to 6 in. of manure 
should be placed in the bottom of them, and 
thoroughly incorporated with the next foot of 
'soil beneath. Some portion of the soil taken 
out should then be returned, in order that the 
trench may not be more than 6 in. below the 
level of the surrounding soil. This will be ample 
for watering, and deeper trenches only lessen 
the depth of soil available for the roots of the 
plants. The thorough and deep incorporation 
of the manure in the bottom of the trenches is, 
however, an important matter, as it tends to 
enoourage the roots to descend beyond the in¬ 
fluence of heat and drought, and, consequently, 
they are rendered less liable to the attacks of 
mildew. Where sticks are easily obtained, tall 
Peas are better than dwarf ones, and Ne Plus 
Ultra, of tall kinds, and British Queen, are still 
two of the best, and for late use they may be 
planted in quantities at intervals of a fortnight 
from May 1 till the middle of June. 

Cucumbers.— Bearing plants should be 
gone over three times a week, for the purpose of 
stopping, thinning, and regulating the growths, 
as the quality of the fruit depends in a great 
measure upon the full and healthy development 
of the foliage. Encourage the formation of roots 
by keeping up a bottom-heat of 80° to 85° and 
frequent top-dressings with good compost, some¬ 
what heavier than that recommended for winter 
ose. Water well with good diluted liquid some 
degrees warmer than the bed, and fill the eva¬ 
porating pans with it two or three times a week. 
It will be necessary to syringe twice a day, 
wetting every available surface, as a means of 
keeping the plants in health and free from in¬ 
sects ; to avoid shading if the fruit oan be kept 
from sealding ; and to keep the interior of the 
house dean and free from all decaying matter. 
Sowings may now be made of ridge and .other 
hardy kinds for planting out after Potatoes and 
under hand-glasses. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

WINTER CULTURE OF POINSETTIAS. 

As a decorative plant the Poinsettia is one of 
the most valuable plants in cultivation. True,! 
the habit of the plant is not of the most 
attractive character, but that can be consider-1 
*bly modified with proper management; and the 
brilliancy of the colouring of its rich crimson 
(flowers) bracts, together with their great size 
and lasting power, quite counterbalance every 
defect. 

Propagating. —In describing the form of 
culture now generally adopted by good cultiva¬ 
tors, and which has proved most successful in 
its results, we will suppose a beginning being 
made with young plants from cuttings. These 


may be taken about the present time, when the 
wood has been well rested after flowering. In 
catting down the old plants, the best ot the 
wood should be saved for propagating purposes. 
When we say the best, it must by no means 
follow that the strongest is meant, as that is 
sometimes sadly deficient in some of the most 
important points; but that which is moderately 
strong is generally to be preferred, as it will be 
found firmest and most thoroughly ripened. It 
should then be cat up into short pieces in a 
similar manner to that in whioh Vine eyes are 
prepared, that is, by cutting off the wood with¬ 
in | in. of the eye on eaoh side of it; or they 
may be cut off under another joint, as some pre¬ 
fer ; bat this is not essential, as they will be 
found to root easily either way. The pieces may 
then be planted upright in pots or pans, keep¬ 
ing the growing eyes level with the surface, and 
if plunged in a bottom-heat of 70° or 75° they 
will soon root freely. 

Potting. —A mixture of rich fibry loam, with 
a little sand, leaf-mould, and well-rotted manure, 
may then be prepared for potting them off; and 
' if this be done carefully, using 3-in. pots, and 
returning them to the bottom-heat, they will 
start away at once, and will soon be well-es¬ 
tablished. As soon as the pots are well filled 
with roots, they may be removed to a cooler 
situation ; and, after being hardened off a little, 
the plants may be again shifted into 6-In. or 
7-in. pots this time, whioh will be large enough 
for the first season; they may then be placed in 
a cold frame, as close to the glass as possible, 
and will require nothing more till the end of 
summer, when they may be returned to a mode¬ 
rately warm house, and may be brought in 
quickly, or gradually, as may be wished. 

Watering, <feo.—Abundanoe of moisture 
must be supplied during all the growing season, 
and the fouage should be frequently syringed, 
to keep down red spider and promote healthy 
growth. Liquid manure may be applied freehr 
as the blooming season draws near, which will 
assist in increasing the size of the bracts, render¬ 
ing them more persistent. As soon as the coloured 
leaves are well developed, they may be removed 
to a cool conservatory or greenhouse, where they 
will Btand for a long time, and will be very 
effectual in enlivening the dull foliage of the 
plants around them. 

Treatment after flowering. — When 
done flowering, they may be gradually hardened 
off, and water may be partly withheld as they 
sink to rest, and in due time the process may be 
begun over again. The treatment of old plants 
is similar to that already described for cuttings. 
When they have been cut back, they may be 
placed in slight bottom-heat until they break 
into growth, when they may be shaken out 
of the pots, and as much of the old soil re¬ 
moved as can be detached without injury 
to the roots. They may then be re-potted into 
the same, or rather smaller-sized pots, and be 
returned to their places until they get well 
started again, when they may be grown along 
with the young plants as here recommended. 
The usual way is to grow only one plant in a 
pot, and by this means the finest heads are 
obtained ; but, where a mass is wanted, larger 
pots may be used, and two or more plants grown 
together to suit the circumstances. In the case 
of old plants which have become too leggy and 
bare to be presentable, they may be economised 
by taking the tops off in August and striking 
them as cuttings. They may be cut about 6 in. 
or 8 in. long, and inserted in the centre of small 

S ots singly, and if plunged in brisk bottom- 
eat and kept shaded and moist for a few 
ays, they will quickly root, and may be 
transferred to fi-in. pots, and will make nice 
dwarf plants for room or table decoration, as 
they will flower nearly as well as if they had 
been allowed to remain on the parent plant. 


NOTES ON AZALEAS. 

. Training. —What training Azaleas require 
should take plaoe immediately they have com¬ 
pleted their growth, in order that the young 
shoots may be readily bent to the required posi¬ 
tion, and assume a natural appearance, which 
they will not do if the tying be deferred till the 
wood becomes ripe and stiff. Of all forms to 
which Azaleas may be ipade to conform readily, 
the pyramidal is the most pletoing, requiring 
but little -tying or attention after they are 
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odm pat into shape, as the growth they 
make then is generally uniform and regular, and 
looks far better than when they are so exceed¬ 
ingly stiff and symmetrical as frequently seen 
at exhibitions. In training use as few sticks as 
possible, and only those made of darable mate¬ 
rial, as nothing injures a plant so much as to be 
frequently piercing the ball, whioh cannot be 
done without damaging the roots, and it fre¬ 
quently occurs that many of the decaying ends 
of the sticks are left in the soil, where they are 
sure to breed fungi, which are so inimical to the 
welfare of the plants, that they soon throw them 
out of health, and ultimately cause their entire 
destruction. The stumps should therefore be 
pulled out by means of a pair of pliers, insert¬ 
ing the fresh sticks into the same holes, whioh, 
if not required, should be filled in with fine 
sandy peat. 

Preparing for early flowering.— There 
are few plants better adapted for forcing than 
Azaleas, or that are so effective and useful when 
they come into bloom, and to fit them for this 
purpose they require a course of preparation, so 
as to get the buds well up and the plants early 
to rest. This may be done by gradually inuring 
them to the work in starting them a little sooner 
each year, and losing no time in getting them 
back into heat after they have done flowering, 
in order to get them to complete their growth, 
when after a few seasons they will come on 
almost naturally. There are some much better 
adapted for this purpose . than others, and 
notably so the old Fielder’s White, Amoena, and 
Pauline Marder, the latter a double, soft pink- 
coloured variety, and most valuable in bouquets, 
where, owing to its great substance of petals, it 
is very enduring. The forcing at the commence¬ 
ment should be slow and regular, so as to give 
the buds time to come gradually on, when the 
flowers will be all tho finer and more serviceable ; 
in order to render them more durable, the plants 
should be elevated as near to the glass as possi¬ 
ble, and have all the light obtainable at that 
early season of the year. It is surprising what a 
difference this makes in the substance and quality 
of the blooms, not only of Azaleas, but of ail 
other plants subjected to artificial treatment, 
a fact that cannot be too strongly impressed 
on young beginners or those who have not 
had much experience in early forcing. 

Insects, &c.—'The only insects that affect 
Azaleas to any serious extent are thrips, whioh, 
if not seen to as soon as they make their appear¬ 
ance, increase at a rapid rate, and soon damage 
the plants so much as to destroy the principal 
leaves. Strong fumigations of Tobacco smoke 
will kill all that are hatched ; but not so the 
eggs, and the best way, therefore, is to syringe 
with Tobacco water, to which 3 oz. or so of 
Gishurst or Fowler’s Insecticide had been added. 
This will render it more powerful and penetrat¬ 
ing, as otherwise it will not Boak through the 
varnish-like covering with which the eggs are 
ooated. Before this u applied, lay the plantB on 
their sides on a trestle, with a tub or other large 
vessel underneath to catch the liquid as it 
drains from them and so prevent waste. In any 
case, none of it must be allowed to drain down 
the stems and enter the soil; and to prevent 
this the plants should not be plaoed in an upright 
position till thoroughly drained. After a few 
hours, to allow time for it to take effect, syringe 
or give the plants a good washingwith dear water 
from the garden engine, which will thoroughly 
cleanse them of any deposit left by the liquid, 
and wash away any thrips that may be hovering 
between life and death. S. D. 


FANCY PELARGONIUMS. 

These constitute the prettiest and freest flower¬ 
ing section of Pelargoniumns; and, although 
they are not so showy as the large-flowered sec¬ 
tion usually called show Pelargoniums, they are, 
nevertheless, very useful decorative subjects for 
the greenhouse or conservatory, and as cut 
flowers for small glasses they are charming. 
Small plants of them in 5-in. or 6-in. pots are 
the most useful for ordinary purposes, but plantB 
of very large size may be grown in pots Si in. 
across, and these are usually trained purposely 
for exhibition. It has been found best to graft 
the fancy varieties on stocks of the more robust 
large-flowered sorts, and the strongest growing 
kinds of these, such as lilaoinum, Charles Tur¬ 
ner, Admiration, andbthers should tie selected 
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for the purpose. For ordinary purposes, however, 
it is earnest to raise plants from cuttings, whioh 
are usually put in when the plants are cut 
down in July or August, but I have found the 
month of May a good time to take cuttings. 
When the plants are raised at this time they 
make good specimens by the end of the year, 
and produce abundanoe of fine flowers the 
following season. 

My plan is this : I take the cuttings from a 
part of the plant where they are not missed, 
then cut across the stem just under a leaf; 
the leaf is then removed close to the stem ; I 
then insert each cutting singly in the centre of 
a 2^-in. pot, using a soil composed of equal 
parts loam, leaf-mould, and sand. I plunge the 
pots in a hotbed with very little bottom-heat, 
just enough to afford a little warmth. When the 
roots have grown a little round the sides of the 
pots, I re-pot into 3-in. pots, using more loam 
in the compost than hitherto. The best place for 
the plants when potted is on a shelf near the 
glass in a greenhouse. Before potting the plants, 
see that they are quite moist at the roots, and 
then it will not be necessary to water them for 
three or four days after potting, and when 
water is applied it ought to be in sufficient 
quantity to thoroughly saturate all the soil in 
the pots. 

As fancy Pelargoniums grow at a rapid rate, 
they soon require to be potted a second time. 
The pots used must bear some proportion to the 
size and vigour of the plants; 5-in. or 6-in. pots 
will be found the most suitable. The soil for 
this and all other pottings for established plants 
should consist of six parts loam, two parts leaf- 
mould, and one of rotten cow manure, and to 
each barrow-load of this compost use three pints 
of crushed bones, a little pounded charcoal, and 
sufficient silver sand to keep the compost open. 
Drain the pots well, and over the drainage place 
the fibrous portion of the turf from which the 
earthy particles have been sifted. The compost 
should be pressed in firmly by the hand, but 
not with wooden or other rammers, as is some¬ 
times done. During all stages of growth the 
plants ought to be kept rather close to the glass, 
and they require considerable attention in 
order to keep them in a healthy condition. 

Greenfly should be destroyed by fumiga¬ 
tion on its first appearance, and if the plants 
suffer from lack of sufficient moisture at the 
roots at any time the result will be a num¬ 
ber of yellow leaves a few days after. The 
leaves are sometimes affected with a disease 
called spot, which sadly disfigures them. I 
fancy this is caused by chilling the roots with 
cold, hard water applied in winter and in too 
large quantities. Fancy Pelargoniums are not 
nearly so hardy as the large-flowered sorts ; 
they require a lighter compost, and should be 
kept rather warmer during winter. In order 
to retain the flowers as long as possible some 
shading should be placed over the glass during 
sunshine. 

A few of the finest varieties are Miss God¬ 
dard, Mrs. Pope, Mrs. Phipps, and Thomas 
Ring ; of older sorts may be named Ann Page, 
Countess of Dudley, East Lynn, Ellen Beck, 
Fanny Gair, Henry Bailey, Leotard. Mrs. Baker, 
Mrs. Dorling, Mrs. Hart, Mrs. Mendel, Prin¬ 
cess Teok, Eoi des Fantaisies, The Shah, Un¬ 
dine, and Vivandi&re. D. 


Chrysanthemum outtingB.— There is 
one point in the culture of Chrysanthemums 
which I have not seen noticed in any of the ex¬ 
cellent articles on this subject in Gardening. It 
is agreed on all hands that the foundation of 
success lies in obtaining strong, early struck cut¬ 
tings. But my experience is that this is hy no 
means the simple matter it appears. I began 
striking cuttings early in January of this year. 
I put in a second batch in February, but a very 
large proportion of the cuttings have failed, 
while others similarly treated are now vigorous 
young plants. I forwarded some of these abor¬ 
tive cuttings to your office, and you were so 
good as to tell me that they were hollow. 
Exactly! But why were'they hollow ? The mother 
plants have all been well treated. The season 
has been unusually favourable, and the pots 
have stood continuously in an open cold frame. 
But while some of these plants throw up abund¬ 
ance of young firm shoots of a healthy, bright 
green appearanoe suitable for striking, others 
produce only a limited number of large, watery, 


hollow glaucous-looking suckers which no per¬ 
suasion will induce to strike. This has been my 
experience for several seasons, and I should bo 
greatly obliged if some one will explain why 
some plants behave thus. I am certain it is not 
from neglect in my case, for the plants have 
been well attended to all along. I did not rub off 
the shoots at the base during flowering. Would 
this account for a rank, sappy growth of suckers ? 
—-Chrysanthemum. 

Treatment of Cinerarias. —Those who 
have either a warm conservatory or greenhouse, 
and likewise cool pits in which to give the 
plants the requisite summer treatment, possess 
ample accommodation for bringing Cinerarias to 
the highest state of perfection. A sowing should 
now be made and a second sowing may be made 
at the end of May. Prepare some well-drained 
pans filled with leaf-mould and sand, in which 
to sow, cover the seeds lightly with a fine pre¬ 
paration of the above, and keep them just moist 
and shaded until they germinate ; then the pans 
must be placed near the glass, on a shelf or in 
some light position, and shading discontinued. 
Immediately the young plants are large enough 
to handle, prick them off into other pans 
prepared as just recommended, adding this 
time a little loam ; when pricking off, allow 
sufficient space between the plants for the de¬ 
velopment of foliage, the size of Black Carrant 
leaves. When the plants attain this stage, they 
may be potted into their flowering pots (6-in. 
ones), being careful to lift them with.a good ball 
of soil; use good loam and leaf-mould in equal 
proportions, and to these add a little silver sand. 
By this method the intermediate potting usually 
practised is dispensed with, and I have always 
found the results equally satisfactory. Potting 
being completed, the plants may be transferred 
to their summer quarters in the cool pits, where 
they should be plunged in a bed of ashes or 
Cocoa-nut fibre refuse, allowing the necessary 
distance from the glass for full development; 
shade lightly until the plants recover the shift, 
which will be in a few days. The lights should 
now be drawn entirely off the pits during tho 
daytime and the plants fully exposed to Bun 
and air, except in wet weather or during cold 
rough winds, which would be liable to break the 
foliage. To guard against this do not omit to re¬ 
place the lights every evening, and in mild 
favourable weather leave air on at night. It will 
be found that Cinerarias grown fully exposed to 
the sun and air, and plunged in a bed which 
will tend to keep the roots cool and moist, will 
form dwarf robust plants with handsomer and 
smaller foliage, Iobs liable to the attacks of aphis 
or mildew, than plants grown under shade and 
in a close atmosphere. In hot dry weather damp 
the plunging material occasionally, and the 
syringe may do drawn lightly over the plants 
themselves in bright sunny weather. This should 
be done early in the afternoon, so that the leaves 
may get dry before nightfall Continue this treat¬ 
ment throughout the summer; by the end of 
September the nights begin to get cooler, and 
the plants may be removed to the greenhouse or 
conservatory, where they will be benefited by a 
drier atmosphere and the assistance of a little 
fire-heat when necessarv. When they com¬ 
mence to push up their flower-spikes, watering 
with some weak stimulant will encourage the 
development of fine blooms, but guard against 
the application of anything too strong ; weak 
liquid manure-water» the most suitable, but 
the smell of this being offensive, Standen'a 
manure or Clays’ fertiliser may be used instead 
with good effects. Cinerarias being subject to 
green fly, attention must be paid to see that they 
do not suffer in this respect; it is advisable to 
fumigate with Tobacco paper occasionally, 
whether fly is perceivable or not. If the plants 
should be attacked, fumigate lightly twice in 
succession or even three times in preference to 
applying the remedy too strong. The foliage of 
the Cineraria being very tender, great care must 
be exercised with regard to carrying out this 
operation.—R. G. 

African Tuberoses —I think it would 
be interesting to many readers of Gardening 
if cultivators of Tuberoses were to compare 
notes at this season respecting their blooming 
capabilities. And also to know whether any one 
has succeeded in flowering the bulbs imported 
last autumn and up to date (March 18). It is often 
quite as instructive to record a failure as a suc¬ 
cess, although by no means so pleasant; besides 
many are deterred from so doing through the 
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iear of being accused of bad cultivation. The 
question in this case is, however, have we suf¬ 
ficient length of day between October and March 
to ensure success under any mode of treatment ? 
I have come to the conclusion that we have not. 
1 speak exclusively of the African Tuberose, and 
to make it plain will give my treatment of them. 
About the middle of October I received the 
bulbs, potted them in moderately moist soil 
composed of good fibry loam broken into small 
pieces, about one-third leaf-mould, a good dash 
of sharp sand and a little charcoal. I then 
pluneed them into a bottom heat of 80°, and 
withheld water until they were started into 
growth. They were then removed into a good 
light situation in another house with a tempera¬ 
ture ranging generally about 60°, and never 
under 5o 3 . They grew well and looked the pic¬ 
ture of health, and do so now for that matter, 
bat at the time I expected to see the beautiful 
white blooms expand, the buds began to wither 
snd drop off. I have a later batch throwing up 
their flower-spikes now, and the probability » 
they will do all right, as we have now a longer 
day and more Bun. Of coarse, the earlier we can 
have them the more valuable they are. The in¬ 
teresting point is : At what date has any reader 
of Gardening succeeded in blooming bulbs im¬ 
ported laat October? I may add that bulbs 
planted out in May and taken up in October 
may be bloomed by Christmas.—H. C. W. 

Violets In pots. —To grow Violets in pots 
successfully requires no small amount of care 
and attention, but when well done they well repay 
any extra pains that may have been taken with 
them. I have found the following plan to not 
only give me the finest blooms, but the best suc¬ 
cession. Procure in May some youDg plants, 
runners of the previous year, plant as many as 
you require in pots on a sunny, sheltered piece 
of ground, well prepared and with 3 in. or 4 in. 
of leaf soil worked in the surface ; the plants 
ihould be 18 in. apart all ways ; they will re¬ 
quire attention as regards water, and should be 
syringed every evening in hot dry weather. 
When they become established in their new 
quarters they will throw out a number of run- 
ners, which should be thinned out to five on 
each plant, leaving the strongest; theje should 

pegged equidistantly round the parent plant, 
aud all attempts to push fresh runners should 
be immediately stopped. The soil should be 
occasionally stirred and freed of weeds, which 
•ill result in having by the middle of Septem¬ 
ber fine healthy plants. They should then be 
potted up in or S-in pots, using equal 

portions of peat and leaf soil, and placing the 
rooted runners undetached in a position similar 
to that which they occupied in the bed. Place 
the pots in a partially shady situation until 
they get over the shift. By the middle of 
<»ctober, or as soon as sufficient leaves can be 
collected, make up a bed for them, and place a 
roe, two, or three-light frame upon it, plunging 
the pots within 6 in. of the glass. This plan 
will not fail to give a succession of fine blooms 
from November to the following April. The 
frame should be well matted up in frosty weather. 


ROSES. 

7178.— Rosea in clayey soil.— It would 
be best to let the Roses remain as they are for 
the present season. I have a garden largely com¬ 
posed of clayey soil, and I manage to grow a 
few good Rose trees, though on coming to the 
place I was repeatedly told that any Rosea that 
were planted in this part would not last more 
than two or three years, as the land was too 
«ld for them ; but I have now dwarf Roses with 
good itroDg stems of last year’s growth thicker 
**oan the original plants of four years ago. Dig a 
hole for each plant 2 ft. deep and 1 ft. square, 
and fill it with rich loam (that made from the 
top turf of grazing land placed in a heap till it 
■ thoroughly rotted down is tho best). After 
planting cover tho top soil with a good layer of 
cow or horse manure, which will protect tho 
oewly planted Roses during the winter and give 
strength to the soil for the coming spring. The 
3>d of September is the best time to transplant 
the trees. It should be borne in mind 
that good blooms are rarely produced the 
'ame Bummer as the tree is planted. Wood 
u produced the first summer, and this pi 
the flower the next, and it/rery Urge!” 

Digitized by \_jCT - 



upon the kind of wood grown the first year what 
sort of blooms will he produced the following 
year. In the heat of summer, when the plants are 
growing rapidly, it is well to nourish the trees 
by watering about the roots twice a week with 
a very weak solution of liquid manure, which 
will give a robust growth for the ensuing year. If 
a profusion of flowers are wanted, take out all 
weak and old wood, and stop the long, vigorous 
sprays by taking the tips off, or any frost-bitten 
parts, hut if large blooms and fewer of them are 
wanted, in addition to carrying out the inatruc- i 
tions as above, prune from one-third to half I 
off the strong stems. The pruning and thinning 
should be done when frosts are goae (about the ! 
end of April).—G. C., Eccka. 

7130 — Mildew on Rosea. —I believe the 
cause of this is due to portions of partially de¬ 
cayed roots, either on the Rose trees them¬ 
selves or old roots of other trees left in the 
ground. Two years ago last autumn I moved 
some that were very much affected with mildew, 
and found the roots nearly covered with a white 


After treading them firm, little notice was taken 
of them (being in an out-of-the-way corner) 
until {he autumn leaves were being gathered, 
when it was found that nearly every cutting had 
beoome a useful little plant. They were then 
lifted and planted in the borders. They con¬ 
sisted of Hybrid Perpetual kinds.—J. W. K. 


The New Zealand Reed (Arundo con- 
■picua).—This handsome Grass produces its 
blossom-spikes earlier than the Pampas, and is 
decidedly more elegant in its habit, the silky 
white tufts bending liko ostrich plumes at tho 
end of their slender stalkB. It is, however, not 
so free in some soils and climates, but it teems 
to do beautifully in the west and southern 
counties. A sheltered corner suits it belt, where 
it is protected from rough winds, and relieved 
against a background of darker foliage. The 
specimen from which our illustration was pre¬ 
pared produced, in 1878, thirty-one spikes of 
bloom, the highest measuring 12 ft. from the 



Fully grown plant of the New Zealand Reed (Arundo cornpicua) in a Mom irictshird garden. 


thread-like substance, and smelling strongly of 
fungus, seeming to proceed from a portion of the 
roots, which were quite rotten. I cut off the rotten 
portion and cleaned off the white stuff and re¬ 
planted—but in a different place. One very 
strong growing tree was left, that, last autumn, 
showed signs of mildew on the leaves. This 
spring it showed on the wood of last year’s 
growth at base of thorns. I removed some of the 
soil and examined the roots, and found portions 
rotten ; these I carefully cut out. The trees are 
tall standards (Briers). Those I removed have 
not showed any sign of mildew since. My infer¬ 
ence is that mildew on all plants is caused by 
fungoid growths in some shape or form, on the 
roots from stagnant moisture, sourness of soil, 
rank manure, Ac. I would recommend frequent 
stirrings of the soil, and the use of thoroughly 
decayed manure only.—A. H., Wavendon . 

Rose cuttings —Laat May I trimmed off 
some of the new and better ripened branches 
from pot trees which had been flowered in the 
greenhouse, but at the time they had been 
placed outside several weeks: therefore, the 
wood appeared to me to he in good condition 
for striking. They were cut 9 in. long, and in¬ 
serted 6 in. deep in a trench made in good light, 
sandy loam, in a north aspect, shaded by trees. 


ground. In cold districts whero the Arupdo will 
not succeed in the open air, it may he grown in 
large tubs for the cool conservatory, in which it 
forms a noble object. 


FRUIT. 

MULCHING NEWLY-PLANTED FRUIT 
TREES. 

So much depends upon the start that a yonng 
fruit tree maldbs the first year of planting that 
every care should he taken to ensure free growth. 
In damp sunless summers newly-planted trees 
get enough and oftentimes more than enough of 
moisture at the roots, but seasons are uncertain, 
and sometimes we got a hot, dry summer. 
Trees planted in the autumn, having before 
winter set in got good hold of the soil, are not 
so likely to suffer, hut where planting was 
deferred until spring, some means should be 
taken to protect the roots against the desaicating 
influence of our arid atmosphere and burn¬ 
ing sun. With all the care that may be bestowed 
upon them in the way of watering, progress will 
never he bo great, and the trees will never 
exhibit that thrifty vigour as in the case when 
tho soil aronnd tho foots preserved in a more 
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or less uniformly moist state. By the middle of 
March a good coat of litter some 4 in. thick 
should be applied, for the drying winds of early 
spring are apt to unduly parch the soil before 
watering is thought of. Watering, indeed, in the 
case of newly-planted trees must be considered 
as a necessary evil, to be avoided if possible, 
for if the roots can be kept cool and moist 
without drenching them with cold water, so 
much the better for the trees, the health of 
which in a great measure depends upon the 
earth in which they are planted remaining at 
a more or less even temperature. 

With a good mulch of long manure, or some 
such non-conducting material, there will be but 
little need to water until the summer months 
arrive, and then an occasional soaking if the 
weather should prove exceptionally dry will en¬ 
sure to the roots the necessary amount of 
moisture, any deficiency of which during the 
first year of growth will exercise a most preju¬ 
dicial effect upon the future welfare of the tree. 
In Normandy and in other parts of the Conti¬ 
nent, where all that relates to the Apple is re¬ 
garded as of the highest interest, mulching is 
considered one of the most important operations 
connected with the planting of fruit trees. Few 
planters there would consider that they had 
carried out the work in a thorough and work¬ 
manlike manner did they omit the clothing of 
the soil over the roots with a thick layer of non¬ 
conducting material. 

Mulching not only acts beneficially in pre¬ 
serving the tree against the effects of the sun’s 
scorching rays, but it lessens labour to a con¬ 
siderable extent, and where the trees are set 
upon slightly raised mounds, it must be regar¬ 
ded as an absolute necessity. Drought is by no 
means the only enemy that fresh planted trees 
have to contend with ; hard frosts and continued 
easterly winds drying out the soil and arresting 
the flow of sap, exercise an equally inimical 
effect upon their health. In many cases where 
new plantations have failed to do well, the 
cause might be traced to the effects of a hard 
winter. When a severe winter is succeeded by 
a harsh, dry, early spring, newly planted trees 
are apt to get their vitality so lowered, that no 
amount of care afterwards will restore the lost 
vital energy. Such an instance came under my 
notice last year. A friend of mine planted a 
number of Apples, Pears, and Plums in a rather 
low-lying situation. Having heard of the ad¬ 
vantages of “ mound ” planting, he asked my 
advice upon the matter, when I at once voted 
for raising the roots above the ground level, at 
the same time warning him that the trees would 
be likely to suffer if not well mulched. The lat¬ 
ter part of my counsel my friend did not take ; 
** they will lay hold of the soil by winter,” said 
he, “and be all right.” But it chanced that 
cold frosty winds prevailed in combination with 
hard frosts, and that when the gentle refreshing 
rains that my friend depended on to fall in 
spring failed to come, the trees also failed to 
put forth leaves, and there was an end to them 
—good trees and labour lost for the want of a 
little extra expense at planting time, for as¬ 
suredly some 4 in. of litter applied in the autumn 
would have kept them healthy. J. C. 


VEGETABLES. 

MAIN CROPS OF PEAS. 

There are various ways of obtaining succes- 
sional crops of Peas all through the summer 
months. Many prefer to plant a large plot of 
ground with a number of varieties that will 
naturally succeed each other; others select a 
few good sorts, and sow them at intervals of 
three or four weeks as the case may be—a good 
plan in some cases, but inasmuch as a number of 
excellent kinds may now be had to follow each 
other, naturally we would recommend that plan. 
The principal sowings will require to be made in 
March, April, and May ; and if the plan of sue* 
cessional sowings be practised, the intervals 
between each must depend upon the varieties 
grown, as some come into bearing much sooner 
than others. Many make it a rule to sow as soon 
as the plants of the previous sowing appear 
above ground; but this rule should not be 
made absolute, for, if the weather be favourable, 
one sowing should not be made so close on the 
heels of the other. If sprtp be employed that do 
not naturally form i succession mom ings must 
be made at intervals oWffiwgSt oYihree weeks, 


according to circumstances. Much depends upon 
the time of year at which they are sown; for 
instance, Peas put in at the end of May would 
naturally take less time to come into use than 
those sown in February or March. The best 
way to insure a regular supply is to note from 
time to time how long each variety is coming 
into bearing, calculating from the time of sowing, 
and making allowance for the season at which 
it is sown. As regards sowing, many sow deep, 
others not; and trenches have of late even 
been used for Peas. These are doubtless in many 
instances advantageous; but, as a rule, we prefer 
drawing wide drills to a depth of 3 in. or 4 in. 
The best distance apart at which to plant 
main or succession crops must, as in other 
cases, be governed by the varieties grown. If 
the kinds be tall, at least 6 ft. between the 
rows should be allowed, but dwarf kinds may 
be sown a little closer. Nothing is gained by 
overcrowding, as by so doing both light and 
air are, to some extent, exoluded, causing the 
haulm to assume a feeble, weakly habit. Some 
sow Peas broadcast in the rows ; others place 
each Pea separately in the drill—a good prac¬ 
tice when time can be spared for such work, 
as they come up more regularly, and after¬ 
wards grow more evenly. A well known Pea 
grower draws his drills to a depth of 3 in. or 
4 in., and about 0 in. or 8 in. in width ; he 
then fills them in with some rather light 
sandy soil, previously sifted through a rather 
fine sieve. This done, he levels the soil with 
the back of the spade ; the Peas are then 
pricked in. In each drill there are three rows 
about 2 in. apart, the distance from Pea to Pea 
in the rows being rather more than 2 in. For 
measuring the distance he has a small round 
bar of iron or wood in which there are three 
teeth, about 2£ in. long, placed at the proper 
distance apart, and a handle attached to the 
top. The teeth are made large enough to make 
a hole capable of easily admitting a Pea, and 
they are also made with a blunt point so that 
the Pea will drop to the bottom of the hole. Of 
course this is a mode of sowing which consumes 
much time, but it is not wasted, for the crop 
amply repays the labour thus bestowed upon 
it. The Peas come up all together and regu¬ 
larly in the row. 

The grower alluded to never allows a Pea to 
be put in the ground about the growth of 
which he has any doubts ; the small and in¬ 
ferior ones are all picked out and cast aside. 
When the sowing is over. Pea wires are placed 
over the rows, where they remain until the 
height of the Peas necessitates their removal. 
Many sow in single rows, allowing a distance 
of 4 in. or 6 in. between each plant, but this 
is only done for exhibition purposes. Many sow 
tall Peas here and there in short rows at long 
distances apart, and plant other crops between 
them; but this is a plan which we cannot 
recommend. 

Varieties for main crops.— Tall varieties 
of Peas are no longer necessary, inasmuch as 
we have now many excellent dwarf kinds ; but 
where there is plenty of ground and sticks at 
disposal, some of the taller varieties may be 
grown with advantage, as they generally con¬ 
tinue in bearing longer than the dwarf kinds. 
In small gardens the latter are, however, best, 
as they do not shade other crops. In making 
selection of Peas, the locality in which they 
are to be grown must not be lost sight of. 
Many kinds succeed admirably in some places, 
whilst in others they will not thrive at all 
satisfactorily. Veitch’s Perfection, for example, 
when well grown, as we have frequently seen 
it, is one of the very best Peas, both in quality 
and productiveness, but in some localities 
we have often known it to fail, there¬ 
fore, in selecting Peas, we must get kinds 
most likely to succeed in the locality in which 
we reside, and this can only be discovered by 
trying new varieties in a small way, and select¬ 
ing those that are found to be most suitable. 
Good kinds for main crops are G. F. Wilson, 
James’ Prolific, and William the First; they 

S row to a height of from 3 ft. to 4 ft., are 
eavy croppers, and are in every way excellent. 
Commander-in-Chief, Giant Emerald Marrow, 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, Ne Plus 
Ultra, and Champion of England are also ex¬ 
cellent, but they grow much higher than those 
just named ; where, however, height is no 
object, these varieties are decidedly the best of 
their class. L&xlon’s Supreme is largely grown 


in many places, and where productiveness is 
the chief aim it is well worth attention; the 
pods are large and well filled, but the Peas are 
deficient in flavour. Excelsior Marrow is like¬ 
wise a good Pea, as is also McLean’s Advancer ; 
but after carefully testing the merits and de¬ 
merits of numerous varieties, we have come to 
the conclusion that, though there may pro¬ 
bably be others as good, yet, taking all points 
into consideration, there are certainly none 
better than those we have just mentioned. 
New kinds are continually appearing in seed 
lists, and lately there have been, we believe, 
some really good ones ; but a good rule is never 
to exchange well-known, tried varieties for new 
comers until we are sure that the latter are 
worthy of a permanent place in our collections. 


Cabbage Sprouts.— The following simple 
plan I have found very efficacious in securing a 
good supply of Cabbages or Sprouts for the fol¬ 
lowing winter, viz., when the heart is cut off, in¬ 
stead of leaving the stump 1 ft. long with a por¬ 
tion of the old leaves on it, take a sharp knife or 
hook and cut the stump off close to the soil; it 
will sprout out and produce good sprouts by the 
winter, and in severe visitations of frost, these 
will remain fresh and green, while those left in 
the ordinary way will all perish. I have tried 
the plan on various occasions and feel sure that 
anyone giving it a fair trial, by cutting off one 
half their bed and leaving the other half in the 
ordinary way, will be quite satisfied with the 
result.—L. 

Dwarf Green or Scotch Kale.— One of 
the hardiest of winter greens, and about the last 
to run to seed, is the Dwarf Green or Scotch 
Kale. Seeds sown early in May and planted out 
after early or between late Potatoes, will be 
quite forward enough to make good dwarf com¬ 
pact plants by the time winter sets in, and the 
opener and hardier they are grown, the safer 
they will be from excessive frost. The heads or 
crowns may be cut towards the latter part of 
the winter, for we always use up all tender Cab¬ 
bage sprouts and similar greens as long as they 
are procurable, and, after the tops of these hardy 
Kales are cut off, they will quickly become fur¬ 
nished with side sprouts, that are amongst the 
most delicious of all the Brassica tribe, and they 
continue to produce them without running to 
seed as long as sprouts are in request. As soon 
as spring Cabbages become plentiful, the stalks 
may be pulled up and the ground prepared for 
succeeding crops.—J. G. L. 

Giant Rocoa Onion.— As the season has 
now arrived for planting out the above, a few 
words may not be amiss as to how I saw a bed 
treated last year. They were planted out in 
March, and received no other treatment except 
hoeing and cleaning—not a drop of liquid 
manure, and the result was a fine bed of small¬ 
necked Onions, grown just as Onions should be. 
-H. B. 

Autumn and winter Broccoli.—To 
make sure of having a supply of Broccoli when 
wanted, it is best to make at least two sowings 
—one in March and another towards the end of 
April, and to plant out some of each sowing. In 
early districts a further sowing may be made in 
May, or else the latter sowing may be delayed 
till then. I have latterly always sown a few 
seeds of the Autumn Giant Cauliflower in autumn 
to plant out in April. I always find it so reliable 
in a hot dry summer. Autumn Cauliflower and 
Broccoli may stand a little nearer each other 
than would be desirable for those plants that 
are intended for supplying the spring demand 9 
as in the latter case the hardiness which a free 
circulation of air round and among the plants 
gives will enable them to pass without injury 
through a period of low temperature that would 
if thickly planted destroy their less firmly built- 
up tissues. But with the autumn and winter 
kinds, protection in some form should be given. 
And the best plan to adopt on the approach of a 
severe frost is to dig up all those plants that are 
forward, first tying the leaves over the hearts, 
and plant them thickly in a spare pit. The re¬ 
mainder may be laid down in some dry elevated. 
Bpot, have some Pea sticks or branches laid over 
them, and after the first night’s frost be covered 
with dry litter to remain on as long as the frost 
continues and two or three days afterwards. It 
sometimes happens that these early Broccoli 
grow too largo for table if planted far apart. 
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especially if the summer and autumn be mild 
and moist; therefore it is always a good plan to 
tare one bed at least planted close, or say 18 in. 
apart in the row with 2 ft. between the rows. 
This will give plenty of space for good medium- 
sized heads, which when young are so much in 
demand. The land does net require any special 
preparation for Broccoli. I always plant after 
the early Potatoes, simply drawing deep drills 
with the hoe the right distances apart and plant¬ 
ing firmly in the drills.—H. 

Tomatoes under Glass.—As Tomatoes 
can only be relied on from open-air walls for a 
comparatively short period, their cultivation, 
either in pots or boxes, or narrow borders in 
houses specially constructed for the purpose, has 
become a regular established custom in gardens 
of any extent. For the first six months of the 
year the supply must be got from heated struc¬ 
tures, and we find plants with their roots con¬ 
fined far more prolific than when planted out 
with unlimited root run ; for Tomatoes are such 
strong rooting and gross feeding subjects that to 
keep them at the highest stage of fertility we 
treat them just the same as Figs, by giving them 
a small quantity of soil to start with and top- 
dressings, gradually extending the border space 
when they are heavily taxed with crops swelling 
off. In summer we have a roof covered with To¬ 
matoes the plants being in 12-in. pots, with 
quite a mass of roots. In addition to abundance 
of weak liquid manure, we also give them a 
slight top-dressing every alternate week of 
fowls' manure mixed with loam—one of the best 
fertilisers I have yet tried. A few days after it is 
put on a mass of white thread-like roots will be 
seen permeating the mixture in all directions. 
For a late summer and autumn supply, plants 
potted and set in a sunny position outside, and 
removed to pits or an orchard house before the 
autumn rains set in, are safe from the disease ; 
and those on open walls produce abundance of 
fruit for use while ripe, and for hanging under 
glass to ripen. The main crop for next winter 
and spring supply is by June Bet out on a sunny 
border, and are then soon put into fruiting pots 
that are only half filled with soil at first. We 
find good loam rich enough without any stimu¬ 
lant, and it should be rammed in firm, so as to 
get short-jointed, firm wood, that always is more 
fruitful than over luxuriant growth. All stimu¬ 
lants are added in the shape of top-dressings, or 
in a liquid form. Vick's Criterion, Hathaway’s 
Excelsior, and The Trophy are aorta which we 
find good in every respect.—J. 

Vegetable refuse as manure.— What a 
pity it is this is not put to a better nse than it 
is. Fotato peelings and all other odd stuff is 
generally wasted, while it would make a valuable 
manure. A neighbour of mine opens trenohes in 
his garden in the aotumn and fills them np with 
all the odd refuse he can get, and on this plants 
his Peas and Beans, and the result is wonderful; 
the crope seldom suffer from drought and bear 
immensely.—H. B. 


Home and Window Hardening. 

Plants for rooms. —For the decoration 
of rooms, halls, passages, Ac., the following 
plants will be fonnd suitable to take the place 
sometimes of more valuable subjects, which, in 
consequence of the general insufficiency of light, 
invariably suffer more or less. Pittosporums 
have leaves more or less glossy, and small, 
whitish, sweet-scented flowers. They are easily 
propagated from seeds sown in the autumn, and 
wintered in a cool pit free from mice. Cuttings, 
too, strike from the ripe wood in August and 
September under cool treatment, or in the 
spring taken from forced plants, observing when 
taking off the cutting that a slight heel or shield 
of the older growth is attached to the catting. 
The young plants may be grown successfully 
planted out in prepared soil under a frame for 
two or three years. The progress is more rapid 
in this way than in pots. Slightly cutting back 
the young growths in autumn, so as to form the 
huis for a handsome bash, is all the manipula¬ 
tion needed. After once being placed in mode¬ 
rately drained pots they sliould not want any 
repotting for a season or two. With all such 
subjects the object in view should be to keep 
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another useful plant, preserving its freshness 
of foliage under very adverse conditions of life. 
Because it is commonly found out-of-doors with 
us is no reason why it should not be used for 
the purposes indicated. Its flowers are fresh- 
looking and pleasing and produced by pot-bound 

S lants in abundance. It is easily increased by 
tyers, cuttings, or seed, and may be grown for 
two or three seasons in the open ground before 
being placed in pots. Thrips are particularly 
partial to it when grown under cover. Viburnum 
macrocephalum, a deciduous, handsome Snow¬ 
ball, is also desirable, bnt its habit being straggly 
it is best grown as a standard worked on V, 
Opulus or V. macrophyllum. The numerons 
sub-varieties of Euonymus japonicus are likewise 
useful for indoors, being easily propagated and 
grown, and when onoe established and of the 
desired size they require potting only at inter¬ 
vals of two or three years. Astelia iankai, an 
Australian Grass, partaking of the habit of a 
Pampas Grass, but having longer and more 
graoefnlly-hanging foliage, makes a good hall 

S lant. It is almost as elective as Dracaena in- 
ivisa, and stands hard treatment far better 
than any variety of the latter. It is propagated 
by seeds or by division. Engenia australis is a 
handsome, slender-growing evergreen, with 
panicles of Myrtle-like blooms, which are suc¬ 
ceeded by purplish berries. This variety has 
the appearance of the common Myrtle, but it is 



of much more rapid growth, and the colour of 
the foliage more pleasing. 

7199.—Treatment of Caeti.—The Cac¬ 
tus grandifiora is suffering from being kept in 
too low a temperature. If kept in a good dry 
sonny atmosphere it should flower every year. I 
have known plants of it to bloom only every 
third year when kept in an ordinary dwelling- 
room. Move the plant into a larger pot, and fill 
up the pot with rich light soil, disturbing the 
root of the plant as little as possible. Water 
sparingly, for though the Cactus will live at a 
temperature a little over freezing if the drainage 
is good and the soil kept moderately dry, it 
will damp off if wet lies at the root at a low 
temperatnre, and it most have plenty of light 
and heat to flower. Avoid giving a eheok to the 
growth by sadden change of temperature, or by 
watering with cold water while the son is on the 
plant. There is nothing needs less attention than 
the Cactus ; in fact in some countries where the 
climate is dry and warm, it is used for making 
hedges of as we use Quicks (Thoms) here.— 
G. C., Ecclea . 


COST OF GREENHOUSE. 

I beg to give a rough sketoh ofc the interior of 
a greenhouse which will be found both cheap 
and useful. I have one on exactly the same plan, 
only much larger, which I use for almost any¬ 
thing, and it is the best house for general pur¬ 
poses I ever saw. The plan is about £ in. to the 
loot; it is not, however f absolutely true to 
scale, Ss I send it merely to assist somewhat m 
the construction of a house. The principle can 


be adopted to a house of any length; mine is 
50 ft. by 10 ft., and I am abont to increase it to 
100 ft. The cost always depends upon the 
quality of the material used ana the amount of 
elaboration in the construction. For my own 
part I. dispense with the latter, preferring to 
build a* good strong serviceable house in the best 
possible manner at the least possible cost. 

The front is 5 ft. above the level of the 
ground, 2£ ft. being brickwork and 2£ ft. wood¬ 
work, which includes two plates for top and 
bottom of windows 3 in. square, and the win¬ 
dows themselves 2 ft. wide. Ihe height of the 
back wall is 11 ft., and the width of the house 
8 ft.; this will give a rafter of 10 ft. in length at 
the best possible angle if placed facing south for 
catching the rays of the sun. 

The rafters of best red deal are 10 ft. long, 
2£ in. by 2 in. They are placed 1 ft. apart; of 
course the two end rafters must be stronger 
in order to carry the door uprights and the sash 
bars. The top ventilators, 2 ft. wide, overlap 
about 2& in. which will fully resist driven rain 
at this angle, and should fit tightly. The glass I 
use is 21-oz. and the size 20 in. by 12 in. I buy 
it in orates containing 200 ft. for 30s. per 
orate. One crate would be more than sufficient 
for any ordinary sized house, but as muoh or 
more would have to be paid for a leu quantity 
at retail prices, and what is left over will al¬ 
ways be found useful for repairs. 

The brickwork is sin¬ 
gle brick or in. I put 
6 in. underground, and 
2£ ft. above, which give 
1 yard highfrom the foun¬ 
dation to the wall-plate. 
This should be carried 
round both ends, leaving 
the space for door, which 
can be opposite the walks 
or against the wall. The 
latter I prefer, as it gives 
(if there is one step in 
the interior) more head 
room. This will, of 
course, necessitate the 
stage at back being 
squared off, so as to 
allow the door to open. 

The 3-in. square plates 
at top and foot of 
front windows should be 
levelled off at an angle, 
falling inwards, in order 
to throw off all water 
which may ran down the 
glass from condensation 
or other causes ; in fact 
all | bottom woodwork, 
that is, where wet is 
likely to rest, should be 
■loped downwards, so ss to at onoe get rid of 
all damp. This is a wonderful preventive to 
that nasty greenness, which, where water lodges, 
is bound to exist, and which very soon leads to 
decay. 

As to fixtures inside, the arrangement of my 
staging can be seen at a glance. The shelves are 
all movable, and can be taken down at pleasure. 
The front snd back ones are on brackets, and 
simply lift off and on. These shelves can also be 
carried round the far end of the house and up 
to the entrance. The hanging shelf is suspended 
in one of my houses from the rafters by ordi¬ 
nary galvanised wire, doable and twisted, and 
is 1 ft. wide. The strength of the rafters I men¬ 
tion is quite sufficient to bear it, but if found 
requisite it is very easy to support them tem¬ 
porarily from the stage. The back stage is also 
portable, with the exception of the front part; 

I have this so that I can grow (in large pots) 
Tomatoes on the back wall, trained on wires, put 
in for the purpose. The stab-like part (whion I 
have 8 in. high and 8 in. wide, thus making 
six shelves) is removable from the fla t boards, 
and the boards lift off the cross-bars put^ in to 
support them, so that the 4-ft. wide portion at 
back of house can be utilised for anything. As 

II said, Tomatoes can be grown in pots or 
planted in the ground. The small shelving 
removed, the flat section is a capital place for 
large-flowering plants ; the entire staging is kept 
up for bedding plants, and underneath is an ad¬ 
mirable place for Seakale, Rhubarb, Ac., and I 
have seen Mushrooms in far worse quarters. 

The front stage can be easily made into a 
Cucumber bed (and none better) by lowering 
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the slates or boards to the dotted line. This 
gives a capital bottom-heat, and when more soil 
is required, boards can be placed at back and 
front in order to contain it. 

My bot-water pipes, a flow and return, are 
in the position indicated, and I find them quite 
sufficient for all ordinary purposes. Any car¬ 
penter would put up such a house as I have de¬ 
scribed ; in fact, any amateur fond of such work 
would find no difficulty in doing it. Every 
part of it can be bought, so far as the wood¬ 
work is concerned, at a timber merchant's, and 
it is easily put together. The glazing is simple 
enough, and anyone can use a paint brush. La¬ 
bour is the chief item in such buildings, and if 
this can be dispensed with, there is no reason 
why a good house (except heating apparatus) 
could not be erected for about £8 to £10, or 
perhaps less. I forgot to mention a house 10 ft. 
by 8 ft. will winter, in 4-in. pots, about 850 
plants in store pots; the same may be grown 
and a considerable amount of other stuff. A 
better place could not be found than the top 
back shelf for a few pot Strawberries ; in fact, 
with ample heat, ample ventilation, and ade¬ 
quate attendance, I do not know anything 
which cannot be achieved in such a house. 

J. P. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

7176.—- Irrigating gardens. — “ Aqua ” 
seems to forget that the climate of England is 
a very humid one ; and that, as a rule, we have 
an excess of moisture, rather than any lack of it. 
Even on light sandy soils, such as “Aqua’s,” 
there iB very little need for irrigation. I know 
that crops grown by amateurs are often kept 
back by the use of the watering-can. There 
are a few things in the kitchen garden that, 
in very droughty weather, are the better for a 
little watering—such as Celery, Radishes, and 
Lettuce ; but, as a rule, Nature protects her 
offspring—such as the Cabbage, the Potato, and 
the Pea—by giving a larger leaf to shade the 
ground, so as to protect their roots and conserve 
the moisture. I have known a splendid line of 
Peas to be withered up in a day by injudicious 
watering. Never water anything till it shows 
signs of thirst (flagging), and only then after 
the sun has gone off the plants or early in the 
morning, and use water that has been exposed 
to the sun. “Aqua” might draw the water, 
if found at the depth of 6ft., by using the 
pump that is attached to an iron pipe, that 
is driven into the ground without any prepara¬ 
tion but boring (the Abyssinian pump), and it 
costs little. It would cost £5 to £10 to sink and 
brick a well with windless and bucket, or pump 
gear. Apply to a well sinker for this.—G. C., 
Eccles. 


7147. --Lapageria rosea, Tacsonla Van 
Volezmi, and Plumbago oapensie.— 
The Lapageria delights in a cool temperature. 
40° to 45° in winter and 50° to 60° in summer. It 
must be shaded from strong sun. The soil most 
suitable is two parts fibrous peat and one part 
turfy loam with a liberal addition of silver sand. 
Pot moderately firm, using plenty of good clean 
drainage. The Lapageria delights in a moist at¬ 
mosphere when making its growth, but must by 
no means be subjected to a warm temperature 
during that period. As it is longer in starting 
into growth than most subjects, it is sometimes 
pushed on in heat, which should never be the 
case, as it grows more robust and flowera more 
freely in an ordinary greenhouse temperature. 
The climbers, Tacsonia Van Volxemi and Plum¬ 
bago capensis, will stand as low a temperature 
as 35° (3° above freezing) with safety, but 
should be kept warmer if possible.—J. B. 


7166. -English Mercury . - * 1 Mark’s ’ ’ reply 
to “Noswad” respecting this plant leaves the 
latter pretty much as wise on this point as he 
was before he put the question. No danger need 
be apprehended in asking for seed of English 
Mercury, as it is well known in commerce under 
this name, and can be obtained from the majo¬ 
rity of our British seedsmen. Its scientific name 
is Chenopodium Bonus Henricus. It is largely 
cultivated in Lincolnshire and other parts of 
England as a perennial Spinach. Its leaves are 
frequently applied with very good effect to 
wounds, and are useful for cleansing old ulcers. 
Of the two poisonous Mercuries to which 
“ Mark ” refers, thwldtanal variety TMercurialis 
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annua) is not very common, and is only to be 
met with in the south of England. The perennial 
variety (Mercurialis perennis) is oommonly 
known as Dog’s Mercury. The seed of these 
poisonous plants is not saved, and no one with 
ordinary intelligence would confound them with 
the useful and innocuous English Mercury.— 
J. McK. 

7197.—Cardoons and Shallots.— Cardoon 
seed should be sown about the middle of May 
in shallow trenches; it thrives best in a light 
deep soil. The plants should be thinned out to 
about 11 in. apart, from each other in the lines. 
They must be watered copiously during dry 
weather. This will prevent the formation of 
flower-stalks, and will increase the succulence 
of the leaf-stalks. The leaf-stalks must be put 
close together in August, and wrapped round 
with bands of straw, leaving the points only free. 
Earth should then be drawn round them to the 
height of 18 in. Shallots should be planted at 
once, the tops of the bulbs should be kept a little 
above ground; drawing away the soil surrounding 
the bulb has a beneficial effect after they have 
taken root. They must not be planted in ground 
recently manured. Soot mixed with the surface 
soil will protect them from maggots.— J. McK. 

7181.— Culture of Deutzias.— When they 
have finished flowering cut out all the old wood, 
taking care to leave the young shoots springing 
from the base of the plant. Gradually inure the 
plants to bear outdoor temperature, and about 
the end of May plant out in a light rich soil in 
a sunny position. Water well and give liquid 
manure. At the end of September take them 
carefully up and pot them, let them stand in a 
shady position for a week or two, then bring 
them into the cool house, and introduce a few 
at a time into the forcing house as required. 
Under good cultivation, Deutzias flower on the 
old wood, but never so well as on the young 
shoots.— Mailliw Relunac. 

7195.— Red spider on Cucumbers— The 
house has been probably kept too dry. If the 
plants had been well syringed, and water poured 
on the paths, and pans of water kept standing on 
the pipes or flues, red spider would not have ap¬ 
peared. Syringe thoroughly, and shut up close 
about 2 p.m. on a warm day, repeating the 
same operation several times. If the spider has 
got a strong hold you will probably fail to get 
rid of it whilst the present plants are in the 
house, at least such is my experience.— Mailliw 
Reldnac. 

7183. — House-slops for crops. — 
Chamber-lye mixed with soap-suds, and used 
when cold, is good for moRt things grown in the 
kitchen garden, especially for Gooseberries, 
Black Currants. Celery, Cauliflowers, Cabbages, 
and Rhubarb; but I should not think the 
mixture would help Peas, Beans, or Potatoes. 
The advantages of its application to the garden 
will be more visible in a year or two than at the 
present time.—G. C., Eccles. 

7186.—Plants for rooms in London.— 
If the room be well lighted, and the sun gets 
upon it, Spiraeas and most greenhouse plants of 
the commoner kinds will do well. Ferns will 
grow without the sun falling directly upon 
the room ; but nothing will grow well that is 
subjected to gas fumes. Remove the plants 
before lighting the gas and replace them every 
morning, ana syringe them occasionally with 
clear water, and they will flourish as in a green¬ 
house.—G. C., Eccles. 

7192. —Scaring birds.— By the Gun License 
Act, 1870 “ Every person using or carrying a 
gun elsewhere than in a dwelling house or the 
curtilage thereof without a license in due force 
is to be liable to forfeit £10; but the occupier 
of any land, or any person by hiB order, using 
or carrying a gun tor the purpose only of scar¬ 
ing birds or killing vermin on such lands does 
not incur such penalty.”—G. C., Eccles. 

7249. — Tanning nets.— One pound of 
catechu dissolved in a gallon of boiling water, 
more or less water according to colour required. 
Quarter of an ounce of sulphate of iron added 
tnakeB it a darker colour.—J. II. V. 

7189. —Wasps In greenhouse.— Try one or two 
Tomato plants In the greenhouse, and the Crapes will 
not be so frequently visited by wavps.—A. M. C. 


7250.— Fig trees.—Can any of your correspondents 
tell me If tho small green Figs which form on the tree* 
late in the °ummcr and remain on over the winter. 


should be picked off? if so, when ?—Poxpey. [It it not 
necessary to pull them off. Jf they do not swell into Jruit 
they will drop off.] 

7251. -Cutting flowers oft bulbous plants.— 
Is it injurious to bulbB to cut off the flowers and put 
into vases? or, does it benetlt them ?—M. J. [In most 
cases it would no doubt be beneficial to the bulbs.] 

7252. — Hot-bed for Cucumbers —Y. Treeless.— 
Cow manure is of little use tor a hot bed. 3 ft. thick of 
stable manure will be sufficient; on this put 3 in. or 4 iu. 
of soil and a mound of soil in the centre of each 
light. For a frame 7 ft. by 4 ft., three plants will be 
plenty. More can, of course, be raised and the strongest 
chosen for planting. 

7263.—Pelargonium leaves tumiDg brown.— 
John Tomkinson.— The leaves sent appear 10 have been 
scalded. The house has been kept closed too long in the 
morning when the plants have been wet. or the plants 
have been watered over head whilst the sun was shining 
on them. 

7254. — Tying up Raspberry canes.- C. H.— They 
require support of some kind unless cut down very 
short. Market gardeners bend the canes down and tie 
their tops together. If you have stakes use them. 

7255. — Wood ashes.— The Bird — Give the surface 
of the soil a dressing occasionally and well hoe it in. If 
the soil used for pot plants is heavy, wood aihes used in 
moderation would improve it. 

7256 — Sowing Sunflower seed.— Arthur .—Sow 
now in pots or boxes in a frame, and plant out when 
large enough, or sow at once in the open ground where 
the plants are to remain. 

7257. —Azaleas and Camellias near town.— 
The Bird,- These plants would succeed very well at 
Peckham, provided they got plenty of air and proper 
attention. 

7258. — Pruning Clematis Jackmanl -" D. H.’- 
Cut back the shoots to within 6 in. of the ground. As 
the plant get old they need not be cut back so far. 

7239.— Index to Gardening.— “ J. B. w.”— Tim 
may be had through all newsagents, price Id , or direct 
from the office lid. 

Bothwell. N.B. — A hot-water apparatus would certainly 
be better than a flue. About £5 should purchase an ap„ 
paratus sufficiently powerful for the purpose named. 

- H. B —Very good.- Hopehurst —Try Henderson 

A Sous, Pine-apple Nursery, Maida Vale, London. We 

do not know the address you inquire for.- G. G. P. - 

The leaves of the common Daisy often come variegated. 
If you plant variegated plants in the garden these will 
doubtless revert to the original type.-C. D. B.— Re¬ 

move the surplus branches at once. Leave the one 
Dearest the base of the snoot, unless the other one is 

much the largest and best formed. - II. H’.-We fear 

there is no book which would give much instruction on 
the subject named, bnt any question on the subject will 
be promptly answered in our pages. 

II. B. ShiUingford.— The Cyclamens have done well we 

should imagine.- H. C. P.— We fear you have notread 

the article alluded to carefully. It is stated “giveat 

once ” a dressing, Ac., which means now.- P. M. A.— 

Apply to Messrs. Neighbour A 8ons, 127, High Holborn, 

London, W.C. We do not know the price.- H. 31.- 

Some gas-stoves answer very well. Other matter shall 
receive our attention. 

J. Gregory.— The cause is no doubt due to sudden 

alternations of beat and cold.- G. Jf. A’.—We cannot 

recommend any particular mowing machine; but if 
you lmy from any good and well-known maker you will 

be safe.- Mrs. E. Castleacre.— Any good plant. Nursery 

price depends upon size, Ac.- J. E. W .—It is impossi¬ 

ble for anyone to name a Cucumber from a mere descrip¬ 
tion of it. You might get a thousand sorts before you 
found the one you ask for, unless you know the name 
of it. 

Names of plants.—If. Fry.— Rollltson’s Unique, 

probably.- A. 31. A.— 1, Adiantura pubescens; 2, too 

small to name.- A. S. S .—Forsythia viridissiira.- 

E. F. G.— Helleborus viridis.- A. Brown. —We cannot 

undertake to name seeds of foreign plants.- Carlo.— 

Linaria Cymbalaria.- E. R. B.—\, Laurustinus; 2, 

Euonymus japonlcus aureus varlegattis; 3, shrubby 
Veronica of some kind, but cannot say which without 
flowers; 4, Campanula fragilis; 5, Davallia canariensis. 


QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents.—AH communica¬ 
tions for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating So business to the Publisher. The name 
and address qf the sender is requiredin addition to any 
nom do plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the ouery 
answered. When more than one Query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
Gardening going to press a considerable time be/ore the 
day of publication, it w not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

7260. —Old Vines in greenhouse.—I have lately 
built a lean-to greenhouse, enclosing two Vines widen 
covered the back of the dwelling house. The greenhouse 
faces the south, but is deprived of the morning sun by a 
high building. The Vines are old; oue n Sweetwater, 
the other a Black Prince. Is there any chance of them 
proving satisfactory? or would it be advisable to plant 
new ones? If the old are likely to do, could any of the 
wood be cut out before autumn? as the branches are 
too long and cumbersome to manage well in the green¬ 
house. What would stop the bleeding in that case? 
What general treatment should be given ? What other 
plants might be successfully cultivated in the same house ? 
— M. B. 

7261. —Vegetable Marrows.— Last year I tried 
to grow some Vegetable Marrows, bqt only suc¬ 
ceeded In getting two or three fruits. The plants grew 
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rrjoBsly, and plenty of yonng Marrotrs appeared, but 
mbersd and dropped otf. I put the plants into a bed, 
vlkb *aa raised 1 ft. from the ground, and sloped 
:p*uds to a height of 3 ft at the highest part 1 prepared 
ted in the following manner, viz., I turned it over 
r»D, and then dug in horse manure and slaughter-house 
rrnae. Would some reader kindly give me an explana- 
:m is to the cause of my failure 7 Any hints on the 
successful growth of Vegetable Marrows will oblige.— 

>:1I3GBB0KK. 

T^i-Heatdngr and stocking greenhouse —I 
im Bout to try to make a coil boiler by getting 1 in. or 
•:-n. pipe, and curling it round to set in brickwork to 
best by coke. Am I likely to succeed? If so, would it 
carry the water 10 ft. high 71 also understand that there 
is sit be a tap at the bottom of tho boiler in the return 
pipe, to let off the water when there is anything wrong, 
ibo an air-pipe and supply cistern. Having two small 
greenhouses, and living in Manchester, I would like to 
kooT vhat are the best kinds of plants to grow in them. 
I an in a good position as to soil. I can get any quantity 
leaf mould and potting soil. If I put tine muslin over 
tbc Ttotilators will it stop dirt and smoke from coming 
in!— Loyse op Flowers. 

In 


- Heating- a propagating- frame. — 
[50, December 24, was given the way to c< 


7*1 

i’akm»I 50, December 24, was given the way to con¬ 
struct a propagating frame by “C. Ox." I have con- 
>;ructed one on the same principle, but should like to 
know about the lamp. What height ought the chimney 
n he? In Gardrxing. March 11 , answer No. 7046, 
"B. 0 . says he has a paraffin lamp with iron chimney 
ti* taat his frame. Can he tell me where to get one ? I 
nur isy I have my frame in a window, and I have tried 
cu, but during the night the flame gets too large, and 
[ us afraid to leave it burning. Any suggestions from 
titter of above correspondents will oblige.—T he Bird. 

:3U. - Tuberoses, Odontogloasums, and 
Epiphyllums.— I have a cool greenhouse which is 
oljf warmed sufficiently to exclude frost. I have also a 
l nr.az house, which I begin to heat the second week in 
R’anary, from which time until SeDtember I have a 
c -od bottom heat, but in the winter (November, Decem- 
r. and January) I have only the cool greenhouse 
stationed above. Can I under these circumstances grew 
nirToses to flower in March or April? If so, when 
•i-ntl'l I pot them and how treat them 7 Also can I grow 
olootojlo&um cirrhosum ; and Epiphylluma on the 
vreskia stock ?—W. J. CANDLER. 

'•^-Boiler for greenhouse —I have a small 
CT-eBbouse 10 ft. long by 5 ft. wide, heated by 20 ft. of 
Aia piping connected by 1 -in. pipes to a coil boiler, but 
»"j tiairoua of changing the boiler for one heated by 
ui., to uaud outside, and should like to know what sized 
■npTer boiler would supply the pipes so as to keep the 
at 70 ; ; the best make and probable price 7 Also, if 
lie boiler is fixed higher than present pipes and con- 
'-«ed by a bend so that the flow would fall and return, 
me 6 it. to S in, would the water circulate properly, 
vMBMt the boiler be on the same level?—T. X. X. 

-Staining 1 woodwork In greenhouse.— 
i m about to put up a greenhouse, and I wish to try the 
decs of training the woodwork, and dressing it with 
ends pretroleum to protect it from the weather. Can 
cay reader give me any hints as to the best stain, Ac. ? 
l di Ald prefer a light oak colour. The petroleum could 
:* auilj applied from time to time with a tar brush by 
ibe gardener, provided the stain did not want renewing. 

I ibouid also be plad to know where crude petroleum 
3M be bought in retail quantity. I propose to have 
tk faring done without putty (on HelliwelTs system). 

■S" -Geranium Lady Plymouth.—I have a 
; - 1 st of the above, which I have had for two yean, it 
lost many of its leaves. I have kept it moderately 
curing the winter. I repotted it about a fortnight 
wing leaf-mould, river sand, and a little rotten 
^iutre, and still the leaves continue to wither and die 
tiS ? Will some reader kindly suggest a reason and inform 
how to treat it as I should like to have it ready to 
next September.—W illing to Learn. 

-Mealy bug on Apple trees.—I have several 
- trees about 15 years old, which are well grown 
ci bad begun to fruit well, now they are much affected I 
-7 mly bug; large cankers are forming, the bark 
e mid the buds being deeply scored and turning back I 
jsaalthough cut through with a thumb nail. What can 
1 -■> to destroy the pests and save the trees 7 or is my 
course to cut down and burn, to prevent further 
C. 


1 263.-Pruning and propagating Ericas and 
Azaleas.—I should be glad to know if Erica hyemail 
should be pruned after flowering, and to what exteut? 
I have taken a quantity of line seed from the plant and 
should like to know how* to sow it. Should be glad to 
know also how to treat Azalea mollis under like circum¬ 
stances.— Pruning. 

7264. — Sweet-scented Begonias.— Is Begonia 
suaveolens really sweet-scented as it is stated to be ? and 
would it make a nice showy window plant for a warm 
south west window 7 or could anyone kindly tell me of 
anv other sweet-scented Begonia equally good ?—In¬ 
valid. 

7205.-011 mbers for covering house.— My house 
is a detached one, what ore the best climbing shrubs to 
plant against the south, west, and north sides? The 
house is situated facing the sea, five minutes distance. 
Soil, black peat. 

7266.—Lily of the Nile.—I have an overgrown Lily 
of the Nile, and wish to diminish its size and increase 
the number of plants, how am I to commence operations? 
It is now in bloom which I would not wish endangered. 
Any information will be acceptable.—W itly Mullen. 

7207.—Plants for cl^ey SOIL—What is the best 
way of improving a clayey soil. My garden has about 
1 ft. of turf-mould on the surface with a clay subsoil 7 
What kinds of Strawberries and vegetables would suit 
this clayey soil 7—W. E. H. 

7263.— Growing Moss on Btones.— Will any reader 
kindly informme ill shall be able to induce aooverlngof 
Mosses, such as are ordinarily seen on damp stonework, 
to take on a flint rockery i and if so, how I am to set about 
it?—B. H. L. 

7269.— Maiden-hair Perns.— Ought Ferns kept n 
the cool greenhouse and the drawing-room lobe cut back 
and repotted at this time ? Any hints on the management 
of Maiden-hair Ferns would be valuable.— Tyro. 

270. -Spring-blooming Clematises.— Wanted ; 
the nameB of the best twelve spring-blooming Clematises 
in order of merit, also the best twelve autumn-blooming 
kinds.—.J ack. 1 

7271. — Abutilons. — What treatment should be 
given to Abutilons that were not properly cut back last 
year, and now look drooping and are shedding their 
buds?—T yro. 

7272. —Large Broccoli.— Which is the hugest white 
Cauliflower or Broccoli grown 7 and when should the 
seed be sown to have it ready for cutting in March or 
April, 1P83 7-J. H. Wakefield. 

7273. —Early Boses.— What treatment do Rose trees 
in a greenhouse require to induce them to flower early ? 
also, hnw early can Cyclamens and Jonquils be got into 
flower?— Inquirer. 

7274 -Cutting down Eucalyptus .-Would it do 
to cut down a Eucalyptus globulus Chat has grown very 
tall 7 and when? It is in a cool greenhouse.— Grafton 
House. 

7275. -Climbers for balcony.— Which are the 
best twelve climbing plants suitable for mixing with 
Clematises on a balcony, aspect south?—J ack. 

6.— Sericographis and Sparmannias.—I 
shall be giad If any one can give the proper treatment of 
these plants 7—H. T. W. 

7277. —Climbing shrubs.— Wanted the names of 
the best twelve hardy climbing shrubs—floe foliaged 
and flowering—showy kinds preferred.—J ack. 

7278. -Liquid manure.— Can anyone tell me the 
best way of making liquid manure for greenhouse plants 
from stable manure?— C. F. H. 

’279.—Nitrate of soda. —I have a bag of nitrate of 
soda ? What is the best way of using it for flower and 
kitchen gardens.—0. B. 

.-Bone manure for Potatoes.— Is bone 
manure a good thing to use for Potatoes on heavy, clayey 
land? If so, how should it be used 7— Moro. 

7281.— Ants in greenhouse.— Are ants detrimental 
to plants in a greenhouse 7 If so, how are they to be 
destroyed 7—C. F. H. 


is extreme, that fowls for their own comfort must 
be hud lied into a email compass in order to make all 
comfortable, and in such cases they do not suffer 
while the cold continnes, for the droppings are im¬ 
mediately congealed, and with a scattering of dry 
ashes over the surface, no ammonia is exhaled, and 
their food may be so arranged that it is not contami¬ 
nated. But when the mercury goes up, thawing 
commences; the droppings should be then removed, 
and the fowls allowed either a run out, or oleaner 
quarters. Fowls require daily care at all seasons to 
be kept in good condition. When fowls are found 
dead under the roost, there is something wrong 
with the keeper, or the midnight thief has been 
among them and failed in securing his booty. 
Fowls are frequently smoked down with matches 
or brimstone, when their fall is noiseless. To avoid 
this, the fowls should all be trained to roost in good 
secure buildings, and a safe lock turned on them 
every night. No sadden or malignant disease causes 
such sudden death. 

Fowls are often sick for a long time and escape 
the notice of all exoept the close and accustomed 
observer, who cannot be deceived, for the general 
look and carriage tell the tale. At feeding time the 
fowls will generally all come in a huddle to eat, and 
aH appear to eat greedily. The time to seek out the 
ailing birds is when they are in quietude. When 
they are in this state, observe them closely. All the 
well ones will be trimming and dressing their 
feathers. The one that remains moping behind, and 
does not trim her dress, is aping, and many times 
beyond aid or recovery. Still the bird will go to 
roost, *ind may be found dead in the morning, or 
sometimes early in the evening. Such cases mast be 
taken in hand immediately as soon as discovered, 
and the necessary remedies applied. Ten to one the 
bird has indigestion and hard crop to begin with ; 
bat the cause of this indigestion is the secret to 
search out. It may be bad food, muety or mouldy 
grain or meal, unfit to be taken into the stomach. 
The stomach is a sensitive member, and refnses 
noxious food. Notwithstanding fowls revel in that 
diet which appears to us filthy and nnolean, yet 
when left alone to search out their own food they 
rarely take in any indigestible substances. It is 
either a weak, low state, or bad grain, that pro* 
duces this difficulty .—Country Qentlemin . 


'^-Pear trees not bearing.— Will any reader 
*7 ,5 *J Fear trees do not bear fruit ? I have a large 
‘i* a south wall which has borne nothing for 
Y®* summers but a few small Pears, that fell 
ritioat ripening. I am told the same tree bore well 
‘- Jonatr jears. Would planting Potatoes near the 
Us t1w tree T trees in the same aspect, and 
the ame treatment bear well every year.—J ane. 

‘^-“-Pruning fruit trees.— I have some young 
Pcac h, and Apple trees, in the form of espaliers, 
pyramids, and wall trees, and wish very much to 
bow to prune them, as they have been neglected, 
«JJarc many long shoots and long ends of branches. 
N * d them are now bursting into bloom. None ever 
.f^twrepithe Peach and Apple, but they have 
of biewoms.—P ax. 

in border.— I shall be obliged If some 
*ul tell me how I can get rid of ants. A south 
•r*r against the wall of which are Pear and Plum 
a infested with them. Is there any means of keep^ 
v f T Jm the trees? They have eaten quantities of 
■j a bods just as they showed. The soil seems poor 
** CT * da m dry weather.—A Beginner. 

. ^-Buiichee of Grapes turning blind.— 
reader give me any Information on this subject? 

Vine * on Feb - 1 ; they are planted in 
border which is covered with manure. The 
'7 4 Ppear to me to be all right I have only had charge 
■, If® to three seasons, and having had experience m 
i *« nmber ot y ear * 1 have never had any to do 

i ** CosNTAiT Reader. 


7282.-Saving Broccoli seed.—What is Hie best 

method of doingthis7—J. H. Wakefield. 

7233.—Tecoma jasmlnoldea—WU1 any one tell 
me how to treat this plant?—H. T. W. 
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POULTRY. 

CAUSE OF SUDDEN DEATH OF FOWLS. 

It frequently occurs that fowls are fonnd dead 
under the roost. If the fowls are oared for and made 
comfortable in their lodging places, and have a good 
quality and quantity of food, then we must look 
elsewhere for the cause. They must have food or be¬ 
come worthless, especially in winter. One unaccus¬ 
tomed to the care and management of the poultry 
can hardly realize the amount required to winter 
fowls and keep them in profit, without which there 
is little use in keeping them. It hardly pays to win¬ 
ter fowls that are over two years old, unless in ex¬ 
traordinary cases of fine birds kept for stock pur¬ 
poses merely. Obtain early hatoned young fowls 
whioh will beoome fully matured before cold 
weather sets in, for after that period there is little 
growth. The strength of food goes toward support¬ 
ing the existence, more especially where the quarters 
are uncomfortably damp&nd cold, and fowls orowded. 

There are many things that affect the health of 
fowls, and most of all are the quality and quantity 
of food, mode of administering it, and the air they 
breathe. If crowded in a small place, and kept there 
continually, there can be no clean place to pnt their 
food. I know it is often the case when the weather 


Soft or swelled crop.—IF. H. 5.—This is 
caused by the orop becoming so weakened by being 
constantly expanded beyond its natural proportions, 
by the bird gorging itself with food, that it refuses 
to contract again to its normal size, and becomes the 
deposit of the objectionable watery matter which 
you abstracted from the duck’s mouth by gentle 
pressure. The most common cause of this failing is 
excessive drinking after a meal. It is rarely cured: 
but by penning the bird up and feeding on some 
easily digested soft food, and at the same time 
limiting the supply of water to a small quantity 
after each meal, beneficial effects are often brought 
about. Be sure and add a little iron tonic to the 
water, and do not allow it (the water) to remain in 
the pen after the bird has drank its quantity.—A n- 
DALUSIAN. 

Early hatching.—J. (?.—The advantages of 
early hatching, both as regards birds for laying and 
as table fowl, are now generally acknowledged. A 
chicken hatched early in the spring all the 
warm genial months in front of it in which to grow 
aid arrive at maturity before the cold weather sets 
in. Such a bird is enabled to withstand the effects 
of cold and damp. On the other hand, if it were 
hatched late, say June, its growth to maturity is 
checked by the advent of severe weather, and it re¬ 
mains through the winter in the same stage of 
maturity until the warmth of spring comes again, 
when, although enabled to make a fresh start, it 
will never beoome a really fine bird, as the frame 
has become set, and no amount of food will com¬ 
pensate for the long period of inactivity of growth. 
The profit on late*hatched ohiokeus is very small 
when the amount of food required for bo many 
months is considered. Early hatched chickens cer¬ 
tainly require a little extra care and attention. One 
of the ehief causes of failure is found in allowing 
them to remain many hours at a stretch without 
food. This generally ooours daring the long nights 
of winter or early spring. Chickens require to be fed 
often when first hatched—every two hours, gra¬ 
dually decreasing the number of feeds to three or 
four per day as they get older. They are easily fed 
after dark by placing some food on a board painted 
black, a lantern or other light being, of course, pro¬ 
vided ; and after a few times the youngsters will look 
forward and ran eagerly from under the mother to 
partake of this snpper. This should be done about 
nine or ten o’clock, and if they be fed in the morn¬ 
ing, say at seven, it brings the hours of fasting to 
nice hoars only, whereas, if the feed after dark be 
omitted, the fast often extends to fourteen or fifteen 
hours, which is out of all reason. An early feed in 
the morning is equally important, and it u a good 
plan to leave a little in the run over night, so that 
they may have a meal, however slight, the first 
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thing. It i b very injurious to allow chiokens to roam 
about in the morning for two or three hours with 
empty stomaohs. Generally spoiking, the hatching; 
season extends from the month of Maroh to May 
inclusive, but it depends on the state of the weather 
and the variety ot fowls to be hatched. Cochins, 
Brahmas, and other hardy sorts are hatched with 
success in January and February, but with liam- 
burghs, Spanish, and the more delicate varieties, 
April is as good a month as any. For a good incu¬ 
bator, write for price lists to Thomas Christy & Co., 
155, Fenchurch Street, E C.; or to John Owen, 37, 
Minories, E.C. Both are good makers. The very in¬ 
creasing demand for these machines is a sufficient 
guarantee of their efficiency, and large numbers of 
chickens are hatched by means of incubators every 
year in England. They require, however, a great 
amount of constant and careful attention, Mid un¬ 
less you are prepared to give this during the time 
of incubation, it is throwing money away to invest 
in one. They vary in price from about 80s. to *55 or 
more.— Andalusian. 

Pigeons dying—Can anyone tell me the cause 
of my pigeons dying PI fed them on Buckwheat and 
Indian Corn. They seemed to be in perfect health, 
until one day I noticed one of them stretching its 
neck in the air and making a curious noise in its 
throat, after eating its food, as if unable to swallow; 
and several times during the day it brought up the 
grain undigested, and in two days died. Since then 

two others have died in the same way.—E. li. 1. 


BEES. 

A FEW NOTES ABOUT BEES. 

BY A SOMERSETSHIRE BEE-KEEPER. 


Up to this date (March 201 the bee season has every 
appearance of being an early one. The spring flowers 
are well oat in blossom, and the weather delightfully 
bright and warm. In most cases the stocks of bees 
are exceptionally strong, and, what is equally note¬ 
worthy, the bees individually are stronger than 
usual for the middle of March. I was walking to day 
round a friend’s garden and I saw lots of bees busy 
amongst the flowers, and I was surprised to hear my 
friend sav there was not a bee kept within half-a- 
mile of bis garden- This shows that even thus early 
in the season bees travel a long way to collect their 
food. 

Losses during the winter.— Notwithstanding 
the exceptionally mild winter we have passed 
through there has been a good many losses amongst 
bees, although fewer than in the last three years, 
but I attribute many of the losses to weak stooks 
and indifferent management. Many of our cottage 
bee-keepers are not observant- If they bad noticed 
that we bad a good deal of wet and dull weather m 
August and September last, just at the time young 
stockB should have been busily engaged collecting 
their winter’s store, and that the weather prevented 
them from reaping a good harvest of honey, they 
would have taken greater care of their bees in the 
early autumn months by commencing to feed early 
in October, and continued to do so all the time the 
weather was unfavourable ; but many people failed 
to do so, and the bees being left to their own 
resources, died as a natural consequence. 1 here has 
been, however, some - losses that are not so easily 
aoeonnted for. A neighbour of mine, for instance, 
lost a stock of bees 4 that had a good Btore of 
honey. This occurred eariy in October, and as a good 
number of bees appeared to be active about the hive 
they were reckoned to be a strong colony, but they 
all disappeared in three or four days, leaving in the 
hive 14 lbs. of honey. This was not a case in which 
feeding was absolutely necessary, but I am quite 
convinced in my own mind that to keep bees suc¬ 
cessfully early feeding at the end of the summer is 
a prime necessity. Many neglect to do so untal the 
spring, but I think it is very plain that it is better 
to feed in the autumn than in the spring, as it hus¬ 
bands the resources of the bees and leaves them a 
store of food when they cannot come down to par¬ 
take of what is given them. 

Feeding.—I find in connection with feeding bees 
there is njuch that is interesting to be learned from 
a visit to a number of cottage bee-keepers. I was much 
interested in the way in which one of these managed 
the feeding business. I was on a visit to a friend in 
another part of the country, and he took me to a 
neat little cottage where bee-keeping is well man¬ 
aged by the mistress of the house. The way she 
feeds them is to cut a piece of green Elder wood 
from the hedge, about i in. im diameter, and cut it 
into lengths of about 4 in.; this is then cut down the 
middle, and the pith taken out, except a small por- 
tion at each end, which leaves it in the form of a 
half-round trough. When she wants to feed her bees 
she fills this trough with honey, and then pushes it 
into the hive, leaving one end just visible, and as 
soon as the bees have extracted all the honey out or 
the trough they dexterously push the trough out 
again. How they manage to push out the trough 1 
must leave the reader to conjecture. I plainly saw 


that they h*d done so in the case of one of the hives 
on the day of my visit. 

Early swarms.—At present there is 
pact of securing some early swarms, and should 
this very bright weather continue I shall not be 
surprised to see swarms in April; and many bee¬ 
keepers are already bringing out the hives to be 
cleaned and sweetened by exposure to the open air 
ready for hiving the swarms. In my own practice 1 
never nse any but thoroughly oleaa hivee. whatever 
their form may be, and I find that they will taketo 
an old hive, if it is thoroughly cleansed and m good 
condition, as readily as they will to a new one. A 
day or two before I expect a swarm l wash the in¬ 
terior of the hive all over with a mixture of honey 
and water. I find that the bees do not like to come 
in contact with any unsavoury mixtures. I have had 
stocks leave the hive half an hour after they have 
been placed in it when the hives have been dressed 
internally with beer and sugar; but I have never 
lost one when I have used honey with some dean 
water mixed with it as an internal dressing. Olean 
foot boards and stands Bhould now be got in readi¬ 
ness, and whether they are old or new boards, they 
should be scrubbed with strong hot soda water. 
Unless there should be any exceptionally weak 
hives, artificial feeding will not be necessary by the 
time these lines are in print, because if any are so 
weak as to require it, it will be better to unite them 
with another hive. 

Uniting weak hivea-This driving of bees from 
one hive to another is a very simple affair. Com¬ 
mence by placing the hive that is to receive the 
other bees in a large flowerpot with the hive bottom 
upwards, on this hive place the other from which 
the bees are to be driven the right way upwards, 
then tie a cloth round where the two hives meet, so 
as to prevent the escape of the bees as they oome 
down, and then beat gently with the hands the top 
hive, and keep up the beating until they have all 
left the top hive for the bottom one. I have found 
eight to ten minutes usually long enough to cause 
them to leave the top hive. When this is completed 
return the bottom hive to its proper place and carry 
the empty one out of the reach of the heeek They 
will soon get used to their new quarters. Do not 
trouble about the queen bee. That matter can very 
conveniently be left to the bees to settle, which they 
will quickly do, for only one queen is recognised in 
an established colony. 


The Asparagus prizes will this year ba 
competed for at the great show of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, on May 23. This is the 
second year of competition, and we believe an 
interesting exhibition will be the result. The 
date is a little more favourable than it was last 
year, so far aa may now be said. 


Fungus on goldfish.— A friend of mine had 
goldfish in a fountain which suffered from fungus. 
He found that taking them out of the water with a 
small net, and powdering them with flowers of sul¬ 
phur, cured them. Salmon in rivers are dying in 
hundreds from the complaint, but unfortunately 
sulphur cannot be applied to them.—A. S. 
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Mashed Potato.—To make it light and delicate 
beat it with a spoon after you have seasoned it. 
Mash it well, salting it first. It is often made too 
salt for my taste, and as I cannot take out the 
salt, it sometimes seems to me it would be quite fair 
to put in only a little, and those who do not care to 
taste anything else but salt in their food can add it 
at their pleasure. Batter is sometimes^added when 
the Potato is mashed, but I think thin cream the 
best of anything, and next to this good sweet milk. 
Now stir all thoroughly together, beating it well 
with a large, stiff spoon- The product is something 
-mite superior to the lumpy, poorly seasoned mashed 
Potato often found. A dish may be called _ well 
seasoned ” when only enough good seasoning is 
used, and that properly put into or upon it.—0. G. 

Stewed Dandelions.— This dish can be honesty 
recommended, although at first the mention of it 
may inspire those who are unacquainted with it with 
aversion. Gather an equal quantity of fresh Dande¬ 
lion and Sorrel leaves, pick off all the withered tips 
and hard parts of the roots; shred them into stripe, 
and wash them thoroughly; put the Dandelion by 
itself into a copper stewpan, cover it with a small 
quantity of boiling water, and stew until tender; 
add the Sorrel, and simmer until the water has 
evaporated, and the whole is soft; mash with a 
wooden spoon; stir in a lump of butter, flavour 
with salt and pepper, and serve like Spinach. 

Endive stewed.— Cut off the stem and the outer 
leaves, wash it in several waters; put it into boil¬ 
ing water, and boil quiokly for a quarter of an 
hour; drain, and press out all the water; put it 
into a stewpan, with an ounce of butter, a salt- 
spoonfnl of salt, the same of pepper; star in a gill of 
milk, and serve- 

Cooking Sugar Peaa.-Having sown some 
wrinkled Sugar Peas (eatable pods) which are well 
known in Germany, I should be glad to have par¬ 
ticulars as to time of gathering and mode of cook¬ 
ing.—G. R- T. 

Colcannon.—Will any reader tell how to make 
this excellent dish in the beet and most wholesome 
manner?—S. ___ 

INDEX TO VOL. III. 

This la now ready, and may be obtained 
through all booksellers: price Id., or direct 
from the office, poet free, l*d.—87, South¬ 
ampton Street, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 
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QHOW FUCHSIAS, in 12 varieties to name, 

D Is. 6d.; choice Coleus, in 12 varieties, la 6d.; 50 nice 


Pitney, Oxon. _ 

ftIANT SUNFLOWERS (Russian), seeds from 

U flowers 60 in. in circumference, plants 10 ft. high, leaves 
26 in. over, Is. per doz.; stamps with order.—OOLLIS WlLLr- 
MOTT, Triangle, Hackney. _ 

TkOUBLE ^AISLES, Aucubffifolia, variegated 
U foliage, Belgian, Hen and Chickens, Black Prince, Bac¬ 
chus. The Bride; per 100, containing the six choice varie- 
ties, 6a, free.—SIMOOX, 158, Severn Road, Cardiff. 


PLANTS, strong, all per dozen, free. Aubretia 

JL grsoca, Campanula (lovely dwarf white), double Daisies 
(variegated foliage), 2a 2d.; Belgian, bloom immense, la 2d.; 
Viola. Pilrig Park, splendid white, continuous bloomer, 
grand plants, 2s. <kL ; 60 Pilrig Park, 11a 4d.-BIMOOX, 158. 
Severn Road, Cardiff. ___ 

nftOICE SEED POTATOES, all at la. 


\J 14 lbe. — 
Kidney, Porter’s 
Mammoth PearL 
Mary. 


DEST FUCHSIAS, Coleus, Zonales; best Fueh- 

D sias, 2s. doa ; splendid Colens, 2s. doz.; best pot Zonales. 
3s. 6d. doa ; bedding Zonales (autumn struck), 2s. doz., all 
really strong plantsTfree. See Gakdxnino, March 11 and 18. 
1RYAN, Yougha l, Cork. 


-J?L. BB 


fl ERANIUMS. — 

vT Triumphe de Steili 


fiHOICE FUCHSIAS.—Mr. Ravenscroft can 

U now supply fine plants from his splendid collection of 
the best kinds only; all struck from cuttings from lar^e 
flowered plants. No scrapa Twelve finest named, 2a 6d ; six 
for la 6d. Kinds specially selected for town culture, six for 
2a All post free in boxes and damp Mosa Cash with order. 
—13, Belvoir Road, Lordship Lane, B.E, _ 

Autumn struck Vesuvius, 


Atberstone._____ 

A BARGAIN, sure to please—Five dozen 

Qeteninms of ten sorts, named for greenhouse; 12 
Fuchsias, Including Lucy Finn is. Tower of London, ami 
Boule de Niege; 12 best dark Heliotropes; 18 Lobelias, two 
sorts- 12 Musk Harrisonii; 2 plants, Diplacus ourantiacuR. 
beautiful climber. The lot, carriage paid, °n receipt of 12*. 
All are healthy and well rooted.—T. BETTERuXaEL. 
Measham Hall, Atherstone. 

Original from 
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Hare Flower Seeds. 


Is. The cheapest & best collectionsoffered. Is. 
•"PHE “ Wonderful ” collection, paper on cultiva- 

. *“1 24 packets choice imported Seeds, large flow¬ 

ing German 8tocka and Asters, Petunia, Thlox Drum- 
- A * *' 'Iverlastings, Grasses, 

perennials, 


A warded Find Prize at the Sydney Exhibition, 1880. Awarded 
Exist Prize at the Melbourne Exhibition, 1881. Also 
Awarded Silver Medal at the Royal Horticultural Society, 
June, 1881, for collection of Garden Imj/lements, Tools, Ac. 

“The COVENTRY” (Registered). 

NETTLEFOLD 4 SONS de- 
sire to call especial attention to 
their “Coventry" Lawn Mower, 
which they can confidently recom¬ 
mend as the best and cheapest in 
the market. 

a ll the Improvements 
s of late boen intro- 
o this class of Ma- 
ither in England or 
31 ; and for the man- 
n which it does its 
rk, its lightness, and 
Lhe case with which 
it can be used, 
cannot be sur- 


■ "uuuoum wuecuuu, naperoj 

-~tionand 24^packets choice imported Seeds, 

raoudCO.Tjady"Albemarle, MMeteor,’_____ 

«c., Is. 2d. post free. The “ Amateur's All Hardiy "collection, 
paper on cultivation, 24 packets showy animals, perennials, 
&c., quite hardy. eoaUy grown, la 2d.; post free. Mr. D. Mor¬ 
gan, gardener, parlaston, says : “Your collection was the 
admiration of alL With Balsams and Antirrhinums I won 
*” = M r -Ji Wilson, gardener, Loftus : " Your 


Akstiiun, fine mixed 
heacss, greenhouse varieties 
Atoyso citriodora (Sweet 
Verbena) 

EiL-ain, double flowered 
Bqpnia, tuberous, very fine 
Baraca, evergreen, per- 
jetaal Cowering (called 
a wister blooming ”Jf 
Cdosa pyramidal is (Reid's) 
(AmAr.x (Mr. W. Bull’s) 
Cessna, a line strain 


Cyclamen persiciun. mixed 
Ferns, greenhouse kinds 
Gloxinia, choicest mixed 
Grevillea robusta 
Heliotrope, choice mixed 
Mimulus, beautiful varieties 
Petunia, single, very choice 
Primula sinensis, fine mixed, 


cheap 
ness - 

brings ^ 
it within ^ 
the reach % 

of every- 1 

one, and in 
this respect it 
defies competi¬ 
tion with any A- 
mencan machine 
before the pub¬ 
lic. It is made, 
as its name im¬ 
plies, at Covent ry, 
by skilled English 
workmen, and 
of best English 
steel and Iron. 

TheseMachines 
can also be sup¬ 
plied with ROL¬ 
LERS at 8AME 
PRICE, and 
GRASS BOXES 
at a small extra 
cost. 


)n L. 8 * y8 : “Your collection was the 

prizes at two shows." Mr. J. Wilson, gardener, Loftus ; “ Your 
collection proved excellent. I won several prizes." Miss Knox, 
Callon, Ireland: Your collection grew beautifully. The 
Mimulus was splendid." Gratis : one 6d. packet of Balsam, 
££Mimulus given with each collection sold.— 
’ * 4, Market Street, West 


Callan, Ireland 


Gratis : one 6d. packet of 


ITtED. B. BAILEY, Seedsman, 4c. 

Houghton. Bolton. 

TVTaTHIOLA BICORNIS (Evening-scented 

Stock ),of unrivalled frngmrice; from the Grecian 
mountains. Grows about 15 In. in height, and is of branching 


l<’NONETTE.—C ollection of six separate 

varieties, including Miles's Spiral and a beautiful white 
O Tbe six packets, with cultural notes, post free for 
8YDEB k SON, Sale, Manchest er.___ 

3I17LUS SEED.—The choicest kind for the 

grvechoose. Colours range from delicate white and buff 
k deepest claret. The spotted and maculated kind are 
beautiful These easily-grown plants are not as well 
djey onght to^ be. Post free in packets at 6d. and 


k-RYDEB k 8QN, Sale, Man chester. 


PETUNIA SEED. 


-Saved from the 

—— -—- r .j«nl and fringed kinds 

ret rochet, 6d. and la, post free. It Is necessary to remind 
* oo*ain proportion of the seedlings will be 
Htflcwaa-RYDER & SON, Sale, Manchest e r 

UTRBS.—Seed of the following useful garden 

• u m J* nn y packets, four or upwards, post free. Sow 
2*' Swe Horehound, IlysRop, Lavender, Pot 

Sweet Marjoram, Rosemary, Sage, Summer Savory, 
Tkm. Rue -RYDER 4 SON, Sale. Manchester. 


PRICES. 


Manufactured by 

NETTLEFOLD i SONS, 34, High Holborn, London, 


pRDlULA SINENSIS (Bulbs “ Premier 

f mixed packet of Primula in the trade 

Ipa bit b excellent, and the flowers very large and correc 
” coLxus range from the purest white to deep ruby-ret 
various shades of lilac, mauve, violet, pink, an 
tm. A mateurs who bad seed from us last year produce 
wnsfciiig results. An experienced gardener, writing to M 
I their equal T ’ Per packet, 7d. and Is 

PBfrw. Mr. Bull s unrivalled Calceolaria and Cyclamen ; 




QTNTTINE SEEDS, all 3d. per packet. Is. 

wvcrtk free.—Agera turn, Anemones, striped Antirr- 
tea, Aquiiegms (the new varieties). Quilled and Victoria 
Aran (krttfi Balsam, Campanulas, Carnations and Pico- 
■Wa»^inry Bells,Bouquet Chrysanthemums,Cornflowere. 

finest double Eastern Queen, and Crimson Belle ; 
g**!* 3 *- V u * e ' spotted Foxgloves; English Show and 
P** French large-flowering and Belgian striped Pansies 

5ESl* ! ii d ,S2. ble i. cr i ,n ? 0 ?’ y ^l low> and white Everlasting 
• HollThocka, Lobelias, Petunias. Mimulus moschatus 
*Jranped andapotted varieties, Pyrethnim*, Phlox Drura- 
■ga, Pmtttemons, Phlox (perennial). Portulacas. Sensitive 
3 1 ^ P ^. n M 8fc0ckB ’.T en J w ^ k 8 tocks, Carter’s Auricula- 
Si wL ™ 1,1,ain8 ;_VeTbenas, 1 Trapwolum canariensis. 
J* <kwb ^ Zmmas (12 colours), Wallflowers, blood ri d ami 
va D: t 0th tt r Tanetiea - Catalogues free -HARK- 


"PERFECTED" 

COD 

LIVER 

OIL. 

NO AFTER-TASTE 


“Is as nearly tasteless as Cod- 

11 ver Oil can be.”— Lancet. 

“ No nauseous eructations follow 
sfter it is swallowed." — Medical 

Press. - 

It is manufactured from fresh and 
selected Livers at Allen&llauburys' 
own factory in Norway, and by an 
entirely now and distinct process. 

Only in Capsuled Imp. 4-pints, 1/4; 
4-pints, 2/6; Pints, 4.8; Qta., 9/- 

Of Chemists Everywhere. 


GARDEN, GREENHOUSE, AND 


, „ -. __ LAWN, 

In Canisters, from 6d. to 10s. 6d„ through any Nurseryman 
or Seedsman. 

manufactured solely by 

MORRIS & GRIFFIN, Ceres Works. Wolverhampton. 

ESTABLISHED 1821. * * 


pUNT NOW.—Single Dahlia repens (ecapi- 

_ pgal two free, for Is. 4d.; six, 2s. 6d.; twelve, 4a.; Com- 


ROLL TOBACCO PAPER, CLOTH, 

Atm TTTTVfVn TlAn ... . ___ 


Mjrulea and alba, bine and white 8] 

*• •• 3a. 6d. ; hapfl 

f«*. la- 4d. ; six. 3e. : twelve, 6«. 
fin«t mixed, 12 free. 2s. ; 50 per rai 
wJz 1 ?. 1 * 0 ! ^ ; splendid mixed Delphin: 

■W 12. 2s.; 50, l&s. ; 100. 15s.. not free; 

plMitfi, Star ice Hidfoidl, two fre 
Eiw ; lai ^ e ^ &-in. potfl, 2s 

^£^rs^r-w. s ass| 

9 f th ® fin® scarlet Larkspur, 

- t ^ml mn nudicaule, free for Is. 6<L 

Extra fine 

mConover 8 Giant, 2s. 6d. per 100 25* 


te Spiderworts, two 
hardy Primula cor- 
Ive, fie.: Aquilegias 
‘ ec.; 100 do. 

liums, too large 
—~; beautiful cool 
(ordi, two free, Is. 6d., fit to 
2 U. each per rail, 
Ust of^hardy bor -1 
”' T ” 'louse 


AITD FIBRE FOR FUMIGATING. 

S 1 m! ,e8 ^ n ^ 8 i r 2 D ?. ef,t U ^ P° B8i We to obtain, 6 lb. 


- ---- ■— ’ * ** a*"’ leU ODUM 

S < «2 d Btro P8 Tobacco Paper or 

Gd., lbs. f 15s. Carnage paid to London 
Station in Kent. All our articles contain the 
tobacco only. Used in Royal nurseries, garden 
and by leading men of the profession Ac - 
DAR^NGTOV BROS., Fr&erick Street? Cl 
and Cheques. Darlmgton Bros , Chatham Oh 
very strong, for fumigating, &c., 5G lbs., 12«. 6 


- W. RAGLAN. 
15, Momington Road, 
Kew Gross. 

Fern Cases in New 
Elegant Designs, from 
40s. Also Outside Win¬ 
dow Ferneries. Send for 
photos.and testimonials. 


—Strong second-hand Tins, 18 in. 

broad, 4 in. deen. will last for years, 3s pel 
*t token. —THOMAS HARRIS, Caine! Wilts. 


WHITE ELEPHANT POTATO, 

The most wonderful cropping Potato in the world. 


packets 


free f ° r 18 3d- my 14 

|PK¥ 

under a loremai 
from present 
• Bloxholm Hall, i 

^THhMUMS. 

t correctly named, 

*mone or Pompone, 

*^- 2a 6djner doz, 

ftnwSSPSjSS? 8 - J ™ • ..iSH 

ROSES, strong and healthy ; buy 


-- axe not charged for 

nVi? ^ yonng m , an * age _ nineteen, a 

■wider a foreman ; willing to learn • four years’ 

-Best exhibitionvarie- 

named, large flowering, incurved 
tmr™* my selection. Strong plants, 
; well-rooted cuttings Is 6d. 
Tun., Stapleton Kd., Bristol. 


For this splendid cooking variety we received Certificate of Merit from the Roya 

The true stock, 6d. per lb-; 7lbs., 3s-; 14 lbs-, 5s-,; 5( 

testimonials 

I hJeT t «A(S 1 S 1 ^i K M" g ' 1 ' langley ’ Hert '’ 0ctober »• 188L-«Trom th 
out 0ctober MM—"The 1 It 


DANIELS BROS., 

Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, Norwich 

Original from 

CORNELL UNSVERSI 
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BOULTON & PAUL, Horticultural Engineers. NORWICH. 

Conservatories, Orchid Houses, Peach Houses, Greenhouses, &c. Illustrated Catalogue 12 stamps. Illustrated Lists post free. 

Screw Valves. Tight under 
any P-^ure. 


The Perfeot Throttle 
Valve. 


INDEPENDENT SLOW 
COMBUSTION BOILER FOR 
SMALL GREENHOUSES. 
TO HEAT BY HOT-WATER, RE¬ 
QUIRING NO BRICKWORK. 
Specially adapted for small green¬ 
houses; for quick heating or slow com- 
bustion. Quite portable, and will heat 
properly for twelve hours. Made with 
strong wrought iron cylinder set in a cast- 
iron base, with fire bars and sliding door. 
Only one-tenth the cost of heating by 
gas, and much more effectual, lifted 
with two 2-in. cast sockets, door for feed¬ 
ing and socket for smoke Hue. 

CASH PRICES, Carriage Paid, 
of Boiler complete, as shown in illustra¬ 
tion, but exclusive of piping. 


Phoenix Slow 
Combustion Boiler. 

We claim for our Phcenix Upright 
Boiler the following good qualities, viz.: 
it is made of the best materials, has no 
parts that are liable to failure, is pro¬ 
vided with a flue that cannot be choked 
with fuel, will heat effectually the quan¬ 
tity of pipes stated with the smallest 


2- in. 10 6 2-in .. .. 

3- in. 12 6 3-m. 

4- in. 15 0 1 4-iu. 

The whole of the working parts of these valves can 

without disturbing or cutting the pipes. 


Patent Check-end Saddle Boiler. 


Trice. 


The 

Terminal 
End Saddle 
Boiler. 


Plain Saddle Boiler. 


above that quantity it 
is more economical to 
use our Check-end 
Boiler, as one of these 
3 ft. long will heat 
double the quantity of 
piping a 3-ft. Plain Sad¬ 
dle will 


This Boiler is much 
used, and is oue we 
can confidently recoin. i 
mend. 


Check-end Saddle Boiler, simple and durable. 


Heating 


Pric 


Outside 

height. 


Cross I 
Tubes 


Outside! 
width. ( 


Outside 

length. 


4-in. Piping 


Size of Boiler. 


Heating 
Power of 
4-in. Piping. 

500 ft. 
750 ft. 
1000 ft. 
1300 ft. 
1600 ft. 
2000 ft. 


Total 

Length. 


Heating 


Outs i de Measu re. 

Width. Height. 
22 in. 27 in. 

22 in. 27 in. 

24 in. 27 in. 

27 in. 30 in. 

30 in. 30 in. 

30 in. 30 in. 


Inside of Arch. 

Width. ^Height. 
16 in. 16 in. 

16 in. 16 in. 

18 in. 16 in. 

21 in. 18 in. 

24 in. IS in. 

24 in. 18 in. 


Si z e of Bo iler inside arch. 

Length._ Widt h. _Heigh 

18 in. 12 in. 10 in 

21 in. 12 in. 10 in 

24 in. 12 in. 12 in 

27 in. 14 in. 14 in 

30 in. 14 in. 14 in 


Size of 
Sockets. 


Power for 
4-in. piping. 
100 ft. 

125 ft. 

150 ft. 

200 ft. 

250 ft. 


Boilers made to suit any position for Baths, Harness Rooms, Lavatories, &c., &c. 

All sizes of Boilers given In this advertisement are kept in stock, and are rated to effectually heat the quantity of Piping named with a minimum amount of fuel. 
AU orders amounting to 40 s. Carriage Paid to any Railway Station in England and Wales ; also to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast 


The New Patent Overspun India-rubber Seamless and Pleatless 


The “ H E 0 L A ” INSTANTA¬ 
NEOUS WATER HEATER FOR 
BATHS, LAVATORIES, Si c. 


SLOW COMBUSTION 0 , „ ^ 

stove for heatin G Send for Prospeotus. 

GREENHOUSES, Ac. 


The Trade Supplied, 


Estimates Free. 


Estab. 1765.] JOHN C. CHRISTIE, 

Heatin;, Lighting, and Sanitary Engineer. 

IMPROVED PATENT SLOW COMBUSTION 


-A^lSriD OTHER !BOILEITIS, -A-HSTiD 

COMPLETE HOT-WATER APPARATUS 

FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


AllhAll Economical, Durable, Effective, and 

IlnlllllnS FREE FROM CARBONIC OXIDE Vide 
-Ull UUIla G. W. W1GNER S and R. H. HAR. 
LAND S REPORT. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


- 3 & 5, MANSELL ST., E.O. 

2, NEW BROAD STREET, E.O, 


Digitized by 


Size. 

Total Height 
without 
Feed Hole. 

Diameter 
of Boiler. 

neating 
Power for 
4-in. Piping. 

1 

26 in. 

1G in. 

150 ft. 

2 

211 in. 

16 in. 

200 ft. 

3 

32 in. 

16 in. 

300 ft. 

4 

30 in. 

18 in. 

400 ft. 

5 

36 in. 

18 in. 

500 ft. 


Total 

Height. 

Diameter. 

To heat 
4-in. 
Fiping. 

Price. 

27 in. 

30 in. 

33 in. 

36 in. 

1C in. 

16 in. 

16 in. 

16 in. 

40 ft. 

GO ft. 

80 ft. 
100 ft. 

£3 10 0 

4 0 0 

4 10 0 

5 0 0 


rioca on application 
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fi&Ht 3-arden Requisites. 

flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, fresh and 

\J pure. 4 bushels, Is.; 120 for 20s. ; truck (loose). 25s. Brown 
Fibrous Peat, 5s. per sack ; 5 for 22s. 6d. Black Fibrous 
F«U. 4a ikL i>.ir sack ; 5 for 20s, Sacks. 4d. each Coarse 
Silver Sand. Is. 6d. j»er bushel. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf 
Would, and Peat Mould, Is. per bushel. Manure of all 
tied*. fresh Sphagnum Carden Sticks ami Labels, Russia 
Mate. &£., Tobacco Cloth and Paper. Best iu the market, 
doth. 8d_ i>er It. ; Specialite Paper, imported solely by us, 
» per lb , 28 lb. 20s. Write for Price List.—W. HER- 
; XT * CO . Horticultural Stores, 19, New Broad Street, 
Lrisde n, E.C . (turni n g by Gow's, Fishmonger). 

CLYRDEX REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nnt Fibre 

Refuge 3d. per bushel, 100 for 20s.; truck (loose). 30a. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6<L per sack. 5 sacks 25s., 
icks 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per sack, 5 sacks 22s.. 
E ides 4d. each Coarae Silver Sand—Is. 9d. per bushel, 15s. half 
on. 26s. per ton ; in 2 bushel bugs, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
r^>im. Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, la. per bushel. Sphagnum 
Moss, 8s. 6<L per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, Virgin 
‘^ork. Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats, &c. Write for free 


FLETCHER, LOWNDES & CO. 

(LIMITED), 

f ? Patenteet and btanu- 

facturers of 

GOLD MEDAL 

I Conservatories 

Greenhoures, 

Boilers and heating Apparatus. 

Illustrated Catalogue on application. 

13a, GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


'J Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 ft. 
Conservatory, 12 ft by 8 ft., £8. Vinery, 20 ft, £ 
Fixtures. Drawings, 3d. — Yorkshire Uorticuli 
Windhill, Shipley. 

n I tEENHO USES, 10 ft. by 5 f t., £5 8s. 

VJ 8ft., £10, 15 ft. by 8 ft. £11 12s.. includin 
21-oz. glass cut to Bize, and carriage paid to 
station in England. Plainer houses less 7$ pi 
P. JOHNSON. Horticultural Builder, Wimrii 


tations for any dimensions. Price list one peony stamp.—A. 
HARRIS, Horticultural Builder, Wavendon, Woburn, Beds 

GLASSHOUSES AND HEATING. - PAM- 

VJ PIILET. with views and prices for this work of any ex¬ 
tent from £12. Hygienic Gas Stoves from £3. Sir J. Paxton's 
Hothouses, Boilers, Syringes, Garden Seats, etc. 

B. W. WARIIURS T, 33, Highgatc Road, London, N.W . 

Wolffs Indelible Garden Pencils. 

Bt.ACK, RED. and BLUE 
The writing will withstand the action of air, rain, etc. Price 
3d. each (with either Point Protector or Patent Swivel for 
attaching string). Sample on receipt of four stamps. Sup¬ 
plied to the Trade on cards of 2 dozen. Of all Seedsmen, 
and of the Manufacturers, E. WOLFF and SON, 55, Great 


THE “AOME" 
Slow Combustion 

COIL BOILER, 

With 

Patent Fire B x to remoue 
Clinkers while fire Is 

alight 

works continuously. 

Apparatus complete, 
with piping and all fit¬ 
ting*, ready to erect, 
from 

£4 4s. 

Price List anti Drawing i 
on application. 

charles’pTkinneli 

&CO., 

31, Baukside, London. 


Queen Street, London, W.6. 


By Royal Letters Patent 
GAS CONSERVATORY BOILER.-Reflector 

vT Gas Cooking Stove. 10s. Gd. to £10. 

EXCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s 
Testimonials on application. Enclose stamp. 

G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, and Barrington Road, 

_ Brixtou. 


GOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best quality, 

y Is. per bag; 30 bags, 18s. ; truck load, free to rail. 21 b. 


POULTRY NETTING 

OUR quality highly commended for the last 

twenty-five years. 50 per cent, discount off all 50-yard 

rolls. Prt" Lir A n -’ —- ’ 

Incut ators past free. 

REYNOLDS & CO. 


len requisites.—A. FOULON, 32, St. Maty Axe. 


HEXYN’S unrivalled TOBACCO CLOTH and 

u PAPER —Paper, 7tL per lb.. 14 lbs, 8e.; Cloth, 8d. per lb., 
* ^ .9s- : RoU I^l«r, 9d. per lb.-J. DENYN, 73, Rendle- 


illustratcu Price List of Poultry-yard appliances ami 


• l Road. Clapton. 

ITE EL’S NEW AND LOW-PRICED IN- 

—JJsed by Gardenera of H.R.H. the 

applie-L No more smoke. ] 

: 2 ; ; (concentrated). Litere 

import gratis.—Mr. HAWES,____ „ 

r _ f lb. sample case, post free. Is. 

FjONCENTRATED TOWN MANURE, con- 

Gaining 8 per cent, ammonia, equal to 35 per cent, sul- 
-.••t of ammonia. Delivered at Warrington Stations in bags 


---- Wirework Manufacturers. 

_ 57, New Co mpton Street, London, W.C. 

Protect your glass from frost and cold winds 
by using a material called 
"PRIGI DOMO, which can be obtained from all 

-L nurserymen and florists, or from BENJN. EDGING 
TON, 2, Duke Street, London Bridge, 8.E. Frigi Donio is a 
registered a rticle, with all trade marks and rights. 

ClHEliLS for GARDENS.—Large West Indian 

CONCH SHELLS; acask containing forty-five to fifty 
sent by luggage train for 20s. ■ the weather improves them ; 
useful for other purpose ; 7000 bundles of Peacock Feathers 
30,000 Green Beetles for Jewellery; 50.000 large Indian Beetles 
for Ladies' Hair Dresses.—W. CROSS, Importer of Birds, 
Beasts and Reptiles. Liverpool. _ 

GARDEN SEATS.—Orders received before 

vA May will be supplied at a great reduction in price, owing 
to an accumulation of stock from last year. Illustrated price 
list of GARDEN ROLLERS, SEATS, TABLES, WHEEL¬ 
BARROWS, &c., post free on application.—OBRIEN, 
THOMAS k CO., 7, Upper Tham es Street, London, E.C. 

"DOGS, 4d. each, from nure bred light Brahmas 


PRINCE OF WALES, kc. A free, non-injurious fluid, easily 

xr.» — --’nvaluable for ladies. 3d. in-r 

sting descriptive Pamphlet and 
Walcot Parade, Bath. Please 


-Ll on good Grass runs.—JNO. DEY, Fryston Hall, Ferry 
bridge, Yorkshire. 

E GGS, dark Brahma, from pure 1)red beautifully 

pencilled heavily feathered fowls, 12 for 4s. 6d. ; 24 for 
7s. 6d. Guaranteed fresh.—Mrs. CURTOIS, Brothertoft. 


M W. SMITH.” 

BOULTON & PAUL, Norwich 


Picturesque Rock Gardens, 

FERNERIES, WATERFALLS,_ LAKES, an d R OCKS 


-Meesrs. R. R, Fowler & Co. 


can 

bred poultry at 10s. per doz. A descriptive catalogue contain¬ 
ing hints on rearing and management, kc., and also a lint uf 
the 30 distinct varieties kept by them will bo forwarded post 
tr “ n ......theee ~:;lz have won prizes 

lions from the earliest days of poultry 
raining the gold medal at the Paris 
L878, and since 1871 Messrs. “ 


now book orders for EGGS from their finest prize and pure 
bred poultry at 16s. per doz. A descriptive catalogue contain¬ 
ing hints on rearing and management, &c., and also a list of 

free on application. Stock*from these yards havi 

at all the leading exhib : ‘ : — '-’• * ' 

shows till now, besides 


FERNERIES, WATERFALLS, J.AEES, an»l RULES 
STREAMS DESIGNED and FORMED iu NATURAL of 
ARTL# 1CLAL ROCK ; also 

i \ Di’t!i?Denrua utupauq t-mv 


zviai loiAU iw/ojv , amu 

LAiVeS, PONDS, RESERVOIRS, STREAMS, &e.. CON 
CHETED effectually by PULHAM k SON, BltOXIM) URNE 


I 660. 10a. Gooa ordinary netting, 

id.; 3W, £1 Is. Customers' letters approving if desired.— 
iTH, 9, Mary s Ti-rraoe. Newtown, H untingdon. 

TANNED NETTING, 2 yds. wide, Ipl. per yd.: 

A 4 jua wide, 3d. per yd. NEW TWINE NETTING, 1-in. 
• J 7*1 wide, 2d. ; 2vds. wide. 4d. ; 4 yds. wide, 8d. i>er 
HEXAGON* GARDEN NETTING, 76 meshes to the 
- inch, 50. per yiL—W. CULLINGFORD, Forest Gate, 

Tanned NKfrlNG^rsni >erior quality, and 

A all sclecU-d. 1, 2. and 4 yards wide, at Id., 2d., and 4d. 
KfiSt FIBRE REFUSE, TOBACCO CLOTH, Ac.- 
MARENDAZ asp FISHER, 9, James St., Covent Garden. 

T A ^NED GAKDEN NETTING, Id. per sq. 

- yard; Scrym, Tiffany. Elastic Netting, second-hand 
j atm*, * e . Sample book 2 stamps —JOHN EDGINGTON 
* W-. 48, Long Lane, West Smithfield, London, E.C. 

pEA OR RASPBERRY TRAINERS, 6 ftTby 

A JA'J* ’ SLch - PEA rBOTECTOBS, 3 ft. long, 6d. each; 
'.*«DEN ARCHES, FLOWER POT STANDS, HANG- 
> liASKETS. all kinds of Wire Garden and Greenhouse 
=ite«. Iliustrate<i price lists on application.— BROOKES 

- 1 Established 176‘i, 4, Cateaton Street, Manchester 

OALVANISED FITTINGS FOIt WIRING 

u FRUIT WALLS.—F. MORTON & CO., 1, Delahay 
Wtrttuinster, H.W., supjily these, at following prices, 
; ' to accompany order: Tightening Raklisseurs, 2s. 8<L 
" 1 Terminal Holdfasts, Is. 8«L per doz. ; Eyes for 

- a* the Wires, M per doz. : Wire, Is. 10<1. per 100 yds. ; 

- Bg Key (only one required), 4d. Ba gs for packing extra. 

Y LYANISLD NETTING for Poultry - or 

■* 'IsrJen use. A bundle containing 50 yards best quality, 
esh, 18 gauge, sent upon receijit of remittance, carriage 
. to acy station iu England. 18 In. wide, 7s. 6d., 24 in., 
36 iu.. 15s.. 42 in., 17s. (kL, 48 in., 20s.— 
V-MJkF.WK, Horticultural Implement Warehouses, 3 and 
' «f,»d (irt-en Road, Finsbury Park, Ixindon. 


Fowler 

— ---—,—, — ...v,.,, w second 

prizes, 401 third prizes, and over 85 0 high comm endations. 

_ An external Cure 

There is scarcely any eruption but 
NE away in a few days. 

.---— - -. —, ——f, roughness, vanish 

-s if by magic ; while old skin disorders, that nave plagued 
ufferers for years, however deeply rooted, Sulpholine will 
uccessfully attack them. It destroys the animalcule which 
ause these unsightly, irritable affections, and always pro- 


OULPHOLINE LOTION. 

kJ for Skin Diseases. Thc^c L;____ 

will yield to SULPHOLINE and fade aw 
Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, 


also in GRANITE and SPAR-FACED CONCRETE, 
bility guaranteed. 


All imrticulars sent on receipt of 6 stamps. 


rR. SAMUEL WOOD’S GARDENING 

L BOOKS :— 

GOOD GARDENING: or. How to Grow Vegetables, 
Fruits, and Flowers. 5a., cloth. 

MULTUM - IN - PARVO GARDENING : or, How to 
Make (>ne Acre of Land Produce £620 a-year. 2s., cloth. 

THE LADIES' MULTUM - IN - PARVO FLOWER 
GARDEN, and Amateurs Complete Guide. 3s. 6d , 
cloth. 

THE FORCING GARDEN: or, How to Grow Fairly 
Fruits, Flowers, and Vegetables. 3s. 6d , cloth. 

OSBY LOCKWOOD and CO., 7. Stationers’ Hall Court, 
LONDON, E.O. 


BAYLISS, JONES, & BAYLI88, 

Patentees and Manufacturers of Wrought Iron 

SOLID & TUBULAR BAR FENCING 
Iron Hurdles, Strained Wire Fencing, 
Espaliers for Fruit Trees, &c. 


Galvanised Wall Eyes and Terminal* 


GALVANIZED EYES, 7d. 
per dozen. 


TERMINALS, 

dozen. 


with Winders, 7f 


WIRE, No. 14 w.g., 2s. per 100 yds. 6 

Illustrated Catalogue free on application. 
VICTORIA WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON. 

And 3, Crookea Lane, King Will lam Street, London, E.C 


For every Householder, pot?t free 2s. 9d. 

J. II. HEATHMAN, 63, Long Acre, London. 

PRESERVATION of LIFE and PROPERTY 

L from FIRE.—“ A variety of information of much sorvict 
I to householders in general, full of all manner of useful hints 
particularly good, and will be found of special utility.”— Live, 
l nol Mercury. ' ‘ Every householder should have this hand 
, somely bound volume ready for occasional muling, it is tin 
guide to safety, and nothing could be better."— Metropolitan. 

i » 


•pHE ORCHARDIST.—The most complete 

J- work on fruit in the English language, 3s. 6d. free by 
post.—T he Gakden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Govent 
Garden, London, W. O. 
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Very rare and select Perennial and 
Alpine plants for Collectors. 

FROM SEEDS. POST FREE I 

TTARTLAND (CORK) has one of the most Rare 

JJ- Selection iu the United Kingdom. Many of the Heeds 
offered can only be obtained in ONE HOUSE in England, 
and certainly in NO OTHER establishment in Ireland- 
» The following in collections of 12, 24,36, 48 to 100, &c., 3a. per 
dozen packets, post free. 

Adonis vernalis. Anemone sylvcstris, Achillea Ptamiica, 
iL-pl., Agrostemma Flos Jovis, Antirrhinum numidicum, 
Aquilegia, 8 newest varieties, Armcria cephalotes, Aster, her¬ 
baceous mixed; Aubrietia violacea, Armeria vulgaris, in 5 
varieties for edgings ; Boltonia latisquama. Campanula bar- 
bata alba. Campanula eximia sibiriea. Campanula latifolia 
macrantha. Campanula turbinata, Chelone barbata coccinea, 
Coreopsis lanceolata. Cyclamen hedenefolium. Delphinium, 
hybrid, extra tine ; Dianthus superbus nanus, Digitalis gloxi- 
nloides, Erinus alpinus, Erysimum, Eriogonum umbellatum 
album, Gaillardia granditlora vera, Grevillea robusta, for pots; 
Helemum Bolanderi, Helenium tenuifolium, Helleboms niger, 
Hyacinth us candicans, Honesty, new crimson ; Myosotis, 5 
sorts; Galega (Goat's Rue), 3 sorts; Gaura Lindheimeri, 
Gentiana acaulis, Geum, new double Bcarlet; Iberis Jucunda, 
Iris Iviempferi, the new Japanese Iris, Liatris pycnostachya, 
Loasa vulcanica, new; Lychnis llaageana, Lychnis Lagasca*, 
lovely alpine for pots; Morina lougifolia. Michauxia cam- 
panuloides, Nympluca alba (white Water Lily), (Euothera 
fruticosa, (Enothcra glauca, CEnothera Froseri, CEnothera 
macrocarpa, CEnothera taraxacifolia, Alpine Poppies 
(Papaver) mixed beautiful; Potentilla nana multiflora 11.-pi.. 
Ranunculus, double Meladores, mixed ; Rudbeckia Newidani, 
Rudbeckia culifornica, Sedurn ccerulemu, Seduin Maximo- 
wiczi, 8ilene alpestris. Silene saxatilis, Soldanella alpiua, 
beautiful alpine; Saxifraga pelt.ita, Saxjfrnga llostii, new; 
Spinea pulmata, Spinea Aruncns, Stenactis speciosa, Statice 
hybrida incana, Statice latifolia, Thymus patavinus, beauti¬ 
ful; Thalictrum glaucum, Yerbascum Olympic urn, Bidens 
atrosanguiuea, Gypsophila repens, Linum ilavum, Monarda, 
scarlet, fine; Pentstemon hynridus, extra fine ; Pentstemon 
Wrighti, scarlet; Oxlip Bel voir Castle, Scutellaria macrantha. 
Verbena, shrubby, sweet-scented; Pansies, Normandy, 6 
sorts, named, for bedding, &c. 

VERY RARE SEEDS. Per pkt. 

s. d. 

Diauthus alpinus, most lovely alpine .10 

Ficus elastica .10 

Viola Munbynna, blue, fine novelty.10 

Yucca angustifolia vera.10 

Umbilicus Sempervivum.16 

Eparaxis pulcherrimu, mixed.0 6 

Potent illa, Leuioine's double hybrids .10 

Primula, alpine, 7 varieties each .10 

Iponnea leptophylla .10 

Iberis gibralturica hybrida .10 

Leontopodium alpinum.10 

Cyclamen gigantemu universum, magnificent selection 

3 6 A 5 0 

Polyanthus Golden Gem (Hose-in-Hose).2 6 

Catalogues, post free for 3 stamps, which may be deducted from 
the Jirst order /or 3s. 

Old Established Seed Warehouse, Cork . 



NEW CHEAP HEATING APPARATUS 

FOR AMATEURS' GREENHOUSES. 
Lougborough " Boilers supply a want long felt of really 
cheap boilers for small greenhouses, complete in 
NO BRICK SETTINGj NO IRON CASE; NO 


The 1 

good 

themselves. _ . 

STOKE HOLE; NO NIGHT STOKING; NO MAINS. 

These advantages make them the cheapest ami beat boilers 
out. The boiler being placed in the wall of the greenhouse, 
the heat from it is given off in the house, while, beiijg stoked 
outside, the fumes are not injurious to the plants. The only 
l>oiler so arranged. Hundreds in use. 

No. 1 Bize, capable of heating 90 ft. of 2 in. pipe.. 12s. Od. 

3 „ .. „ 400 ft.5 10s. 0<L 

Delivered free to any station.—An intermediate size in 
preparation. 

The apparatus complete for a Greenhouse, 20 ft. by 10 ft., for 
£6 10s. Od. Can be seen at Diane and Co.. 46, King William 
Street. E.O. Full particulars, illustrations, and prices of 
Greenhouses and of Heating Apparatus on application. For 
advertisement of Greenhouses, see alternate weeks. 

The following unsolicited testimonial speaks for itself ;— 

“47, Gerrard Street, Islington, N. 
“ Messrs. Messenger and Oo. January 24, 1882. 

“Gentlemen,—! am very pleased with the Loughborough 
Boiler. I can do anything with it. burning gas coke only. If 
I fill it up at 10 o clock I find it alight at 8 o'clock next 
morning, snd the house at 50 deg, all doors closed, uiul 
damper half in. I should be most happy to show the working 
of same to any seeking information. 

I remain yours respectfully, 

•' John MAims." 

M ESSENGFR & CO., Loughboro’. Le icestershire. 

UKNTLEMEN'8 GARDENERS, AMATEURS & OTHERS 

REQUIRING Hi' » 

HARDEN POTS ™ 

vd of beet quality are re¬ 
quested to Bend their orders 

J. MATTHEWS, 

Royal Pottery, Weston- 
super-Mare. 

Price List on application. 


AMIES’ 

HORTICULTURAL 

MANURE 

Established eleven years, and 
pronounced by eminent horti¬ 
cultural authorities and nume¬ 
rous practical gardeners to be 
the most efficacious Manure 
ever introduced. 


PRICES: 


71b. 

14 lb. ^ 

28 lb. 

2s. 3d. 

CO 

CO 

03 

■ 

6s. 

56 lb. 

1 cwt. 

per ton. 

9s. 6d. 15s. 

Boxes containing 2 lb., for conservatory use, 

£12 

, Is. each. 


Carriage paid on 1 cict. and above to country stations. 
Half-pound samples post free for six stamps. 


Analysis and Report 

By DR. A. VOELCKER, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.CS., ic. 

(The eminent chemist to the Royal Agricultural Society). 


ANALYSIS. 


Moisture .. 

‘'Organic Matter, Carbon, and Suita of Ammonia 
'"•Phosphoric Acid .. 

Lime 

•♦♦Alkalino Salts of Magmuia 
Sulphuric Acid .. .. 

Oxide of Iron .. .. 

Carbonic Acid, icc... .. 

Siliceous Matter .. 


3 

24 40 
1962 
26-90 

4 73 
7 97 
6 33 
1-98 
4 01 


•Equal to Sulphate of Ammonia 
♦•Equal to Phosphate of Lime 
** 'Equal to Sulphate of Potash 


1504 
42 83 

4 63 


“This manure, in addition to a high per¬ 
centage of Phosphate of Lime, contains in well- 
balanced proportions Ammonia, Potash, 
and other useful fertilising ingredients, and 
thus differs materially in its constitution from 
manures which, containing excessive proportions 
of ammonia, are apt to cause over-luxuriance 
of the leafy parts of plants at the expense of 
their healthy and vigorous growth and proper 
maturity.” 

“It is a concentrated, intrinsically 
valuable fertiliser, and well adapted for 
general 1 horticultural ’ purposes.” 


THE SOIL ENRICHER, 

Success and Economy in the Garden 

Emancipation prom thh Dung Heap. 

A Genuine FERTILIZER, producing to perfeotioh 

FLOWERS, | FRUIT, 


FOLIAGE, 


VEGETABLES 


THE SOIL ENRICHER. 

A genuine Fertiliser, clean, dry, and always ready for gar¬ 
den or conservatory 

Manufactured solely by MAILLARD k STRAWSON, 
Chemical Manure Works, NEWBURY. 

“ I have found the Soil Enriclur quite equal to some of the 
leading manures of the day, and much uaftr ami more too- 
nomiem. I have tried it for foliage and flowering plants, also 
for Melons, Cucumbers, and pot Vines, and have every con¬ 
fidence in recommending it. I intend to use it, among other 
things, for the permanent Vine borders, both in and outdoors, 
for I feel certain that is a grand thing for Vines and all kinds 
of fruit.”—Signed, Ciiab. Howk, Head Gardener, Bonham 
Park. 

Sold, in Shilling Bags. 7 lb. bags Ss.; cwt. 20s. 

Special quotations for bulk. Retail of all Chemists, F.orista 
an d Stores. _ 

SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS- 

Cases 2a. each extra, allowed for when returned. 


Price 9s. 6d., 

234 squares, 91 by 6) 
(iu one case). 
Best Quality. 


Price 9b. 6d., 

261 squares 81 by 61 
(in one case). 
Best Quality. 


Other Bizes quoted for on application. 




Write for our Descriptive Pamphlet, post free. 


Digiti* 


7 ai^Pubj^i^ bj i 


AMIES’ CHEMICAL MANURE CO. 

(LIMITED), 

75, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.O. 


HENRY WAINWRIGHT, Glass aud Lead Merchant 
_ Alfred Street, Boar Lan e, LEEDS-_ 


TDIMMKLS NEW SEASON PERFUMES, e* 

-Lu tracted direct from flowers with his pateut Myrogene.- 
White Heliotrope, White Pink, White Lilac, White Rose, 
Malvettn, Rose Laurel, Wallflower, Sweet Pea, Syringa, Ac, 
All from 2s. 6<L—EUGENE R1MMEL, 96. Strand; 128 
Regent Street; and 24, Cotnhill, London ; and 9, Boult van 
des Capucines, Paris. 

IT IS A FACT - 

THAT 

Brinkworth’s 

SPECIAL 

POTATO 

MANURE 

Will Produce Double the Crop of 

SOUND POTATOE! 

Than any other Manure yet introduced 


3L 


POTATO growers 

l.a.:rgke or small, 

SHOULD TRY IT. 


Lord DIGBY’S Head Gardener says : 

Its result upon the growth of our Potatoes vr» 
wonderful, and there was NO DISEASE what 
ever where it was used. 


Thousands of similar Reports from all Par It 


Price, 

10 /- 

per 112-lb. Bag. 


Cheaper Price, 

by the Ton. 5 Q 

per 56-lb. Ba 


CARRIAGE 
PAID. 


Send for Catalogue - poet free. 

BRINKWORTH & SONS 

Royal Berkshire Potato Esta¬ 
blishment, READING. 


lered Proprietor, W. Robinson, at the Office, 37. Southampton Street *n the Parish of 8t. Paul, London. W.C, In the 
County of Middlesex.—Saturday, April 1,1882. '-.j I" j \ | ■, p e 
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and Suburban and Rural Home 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 

REGISTERED FOB TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 8, 1882. 


'M'OTICE.—Newsagents desiring Weekly Bills 

of Gardening are requested to send their Name and 


■PLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS (all 

-L kinds), guaranteed of the very best quality with full direc¬ 
tions for cultivation ; 20 per cent, cheaper than any other 
house in the trade : packets 3d. and 6d. each.—T. J. HAW¬ 
KINS. F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

TWTARVKL OF CHEAPNESS.-Fifth year of 

■tU. distribution —I am prepared to again supply my w ell- 
known hampers of flowers. 20 dozen choice bedding plants 
for one guinea, including 10 doz. best assorted Geraniums 
(alone worth the money), and 10 dozen Fuchsias, Aster*. 
Petunias, Zinnias, Stocks, Phlox Dninunondi. Bal sains. 
Lobelias, Tropieolum, 4c.; packageincluded. Orders will bo 
sent out in rotation from 1st May (earlier if desired), and 
must be accompanied by a remittance.—T. J. HAWKINS. 
Hilling don Heath Nurseries, Uxbridge. _ 

•DEN dozen Bedding Plants for 10s. 6d., com- 

-L prising 4 dozen Geraniums and 6 dozen various ; package 
included.-T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath. 
U abridge. _ 

TJ A WKINS’Guinea hamper of Bedding Plants. 

-LL —As only a limited number can be supplied, order 
early to avoid disappointment. Many orders received too late 
for execution last year. Numerous letters from nobility and 
gentry speaking in highest praise of these hampers open for 
per usal at the Nu rs eries, Hillingdon Hea th, Uxbridge. 

DAIRY ROSES.—Few doztn of these 

-L little trees will soon be in bloom. Price 6s. per 
T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

HHRYSANTHEMUMS ! CHRYSANTHE- 

\J MUMS !! CHRYSANTHEMUMS !! 1—Cuttings from i 
choice collection of 200 varieties, correctly named, Is. doz., 6s. 
100, or rooted, ditto. Is. 6d. doz JOs. 100, or 15s. the collection.— 

T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

pYCLAMEN.—Good sized bulbs with five or 

six leaves, make very fine plants for the ensuing season. 
Best strain grown, 3s. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hilling- 
don H eath , Uxbr idge._ 

WALLFLOWER SEED.-Harbincer or Blood 

V? Red, 6d. for large packet.-T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., 


fill Address to the Publisher. 


GARDENING. 


A%JLA1 VA in \ 1 uc ucoi » U) . 

in All cases where it is possible, is to obtain it through 
the Newsagents, Booksellers, or Railway Bookstalls, as by 
tiiese means the cost of postage and trouble of luiuding and 
s'klreanng, Ac., is saved. Where, however, in country dis¬ 
trict*, the Paper may not be obtained with regularity at the 
pu blished price of One Penny weekly, it can be procured by 
from the Office. Subscriptions by Post.—To any 
address in the United Kingdom, or to the United States, 
Canada, and the Continent of Europe, and all other places 
ender class "A" of Postal Union, post free, payable in 
alvance for one year, 6s. 6d. ; half a year, 3s. 3d. P.O.O. 
^oold be tilled up in the name of THOMAS 8PANSWICK, 
and should be made payable at King Street, Covent Garden, 
Mo ney Order Office. Stamps not received. _ 

VDCCA or “ Adam’s Needle ” is a plant which 

-L is neither so generally known nor planted as much as it 
deserves to be, for when in flower it is a most beautiful ob¬ 
ject, its Aloe-like leaves and appearance being at once re¬ 
markable and suggestive of tropical vegetation. The under¬ 
mentioned kinds are perfectly hardy and suitable for planting 
ia fcarden* of all sizes: Yucca gloriosa pendula. Is. 6d. to 
3*. 6d_ each ; Yucca filamentoso. Is. 6<L to 3«. 6d. each ; Yucca 
r arra, lx fid. to 3ft. 6<L each.-RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
N -Jverymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 


lozen. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS and BEAUTIFUL 

-U GARDENS at a minimum of cost by sowing choice 


-D GARDENS at a minimum of cost by sowing choice 
Mcds. Descriptive list on application. Quality is evidenced 
ly numerous unsolicited testimonials, of which the following 
u an example: “ The Asters and Stocks I had from you last 
year were very beautiful, and spoken of by everybody who 
sa w the m as being the best they had ever seen.”—RICHARD 
S5CIT11 & OO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Wor- 


Kia, v/oumsis, e/onvoivuius, revenasungs, uoaeua, uarKspur, 
Liman, Lobelia, Marigold, Mignonette, Nasturtiums, Nemo- 

S hila, Phlox, Pink, Poppy, Saponaria, Stocks, Sunflower, 
weet Peas, Sweet William, Wallflower, 4 c., 4 c. 40 packet*, 
2s. 6<L ; 20 packets, Is. 4ct J 15 packets, la.; post free.— 
COVENTRY 4 CARSTAIRS, Seed Merchants, 111, Gray’s 
Inn Road, London. W.O. _ 

EDELWEISS (Bridal Everlasting Flower).— 

J-l Rarest of Alpines and is oollected by mountaineers with 
the utmost peril of life only: this singular flower is found to 
be quite easy of cultivation, being a hardy perennial; curious 
star-shaped flowers when dry, pretty for church-wreaths or 
home decoration. Seed, per packet, 12 stamps, with specimen 
bloo m a nd cultural instructions; postage free.—Address, 
SAMUEL DAXON, Croft, Warrington, L ancashire. 

Y/EBB’S” PRIZE COB & OTHER FILBERT 

»» TREES, Calcot Gardens, Reading.—Apply to Mi. 
COOPER, F.R.H.8., Calcot Garde n s, nea r Reading, Berks. 
PjHOlCE FUCHSIAS.—Mr. Ravenscroft can 

yJ now supply fine plants from his splendid collection of 
the best kinds only; all struck from cuttings from large 
flowered plants. No scraps. Twelve finest named. 2s. 6d. ; six 
for la. fid. Kinds specially selected for town culture?, six for 
2s. All poBt free in boxes and damp Moss. Cash with order. 
—13, Belvoir Roa d, Lordship Lane, B.E. _ 

pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

yJ Patent Process. Sacks, Is. each; 15 sacks, 12s; 30 Racks, 
20s. (all sacks included). Truck-load, free on rail, 25s.; limited 

J uantities of P. M. special quality, granulated, in sacks only, 
#. 6d. each (2 Pri2e Medals), valuable for Potting and use in 
Conservatory. Terms strictly cash with order. To obtain the 
genuine article, buy direct from the Manufacturers, CHUBB, 
ROUND & Co., Fibre Works, West Ferry Road, Millwall, 
London, E._ 

P.ISHURST COMPOUND.—Used by many of 

vT the leadinggardenerssincel859againstrcd*pmer,mildew, 
thrips, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. 
to the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
dressing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre¬ 
parations intended to supersede it._Inboxes, Is., 3s., 10s. 6d. 

AMERICAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

ii CURED by 


fJBAPE VINES AND ORCHARD-HOUSE 

yJ TREES IN POTS.—Grape Vines, extra strong, short- 
jointed. and well ripened. Plantingcanes. 3s. 6d. to 5s. each; 
extra strong fruiting canes, 7s. fid. to 10s. 6d. Orchard house 
trees, fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches. Nectarines, 
Apricots Plums, Cherries, Pears, Apples, and Figs. List on 
application.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and 


A PERFECT HOLLY HEDGE may eventually 

be formed by planting two Hollies and six Quick in every 
yard. Strong Holly, 12 in. to 15 in. high, 21s. per 100. Strong 
Hawthorn Quick, 30a. to 50 b. per 1000.-RICHARD 
SMITH & CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


A SPARAGUS, the strongest roots that money 

-to. can procure, 2s. 6<L per 100. This delicious vegetable docs 
not require hall the expense usually incurred. For directions 
tor planting, see SLED LIST, free on application.— 
RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 


DEEDS. — Vegetable, Flower, and Farm. — 

RICHARD SMITH 4 CO. spare neither expense nor 
trouble in obtaining the Finest Quality, and they invite a 
comparison of thei r prices with those of any other firm.— 
RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, 
Worcester. 

inn HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

J-V/V/ for 25«.—Richard Smith 4 Co.’s selection of the 
abeve contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
beautiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as 
to produce flowers and render the garden attractive all 
throowh the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
SMITH 4 C O., N urserymen and SecoMerchants, Worcester. 

pLANTS and TREES which withstand Smoke, 

A. and are suitable for towns._ 

PLANTS and TREES for all situations and 

•L gardens of all sizes. Descriptive lists and advico on 
application.— RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., Nurserymen and 
Seed Merchant*, Worcester. __ 

PREEPKRS for Walls, Trellises, Ac., in great 

Lf variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
object ruay easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
aai advice on application.—RICHARD S51 ITH 4 CO., 
Nanerymen an d Se ed Merchants, Worcester. _ 

fJLEMATIS.—The finest varieties for climbing 

yJ and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen. Descriptive 
Lot on application.—RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., Nurserymen 
and Seed M er chants, Worcester. _ 

OEAKALE from the stock so highly appre- 

dated in Covent Garden Market; extra strong roots for 
forcing. 2a 6<L per doz.. 16«. per 100; planting roots, 2*. per 
flex, 12a. fid. per 100.-RICHARD SnItTH 4 CO., Nursery¬ 
men and Seed Merchant*, Worcester. 


ARUM LIL\.—Nothing surpasses this for 

-cL church decoration, and no flower suits a dining-room 
sideboard better. Price, small plants, 3s. doz., large ditto, 5s. 
doz.—T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heat h, Uxbridge. _ 

DOSES! ROSES ! ! ROSES !! 1—300 of the 

lb choicest varieties for pot or garden culture, 8s. dozen, 
50s. per 100.-T. HAWKINS, Hillin gdon Heath, Middlese x. 

PUCUMBER SEED.—Telegraph, Tender and 
yJ True, or Marquis of Lome, twenty seeds for 6d.—T. 
J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath , Uxbridge. _ 

pUCUMBERS—Strong healthy plants. Tele- 

yJ graph. Tender and True, Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of 
Connaught, or Marquis of Lome, price 6d. each. — T. J. 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 

TOMATOES ! TOMATOES ! TOMATOES !— 

J- Grown with immense success lost year. Vidt Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated, July 16, 1881. Same strain. Strong 
' • “ * “~’ly pocked.—T. J. HAWKINS, Ilil- 


ii CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter's brush on 
Gishurst Compound, and working tho lather into the infected 
part.__ 

rUSHURSTINE keeps feet dry, softens hard 

VX boots, preserves leather, takes a polish. Inboxes, 6d. and 
Is. each. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle Company 
(Li mited). Retail b y Seedsmen and Oilmen ._ 


plants, 3s. dozen, carefull 

lingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ __ 

PALCEOLARIAS. — Golden Gem and other 

VJ choice varieties, fine large plants 2s. dozen, 12s. 100, 
very cheap; cuttings of same, 5s. 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hilling don Heath, Uxbridge. ___ 

T7ERY Cheap, Genista, 5s,; Spiraea, 3s. ; Geum, 

V 3 a.; Pyrethrums, 6s. doz.; all double and hardy ; Anemone 
i. alba. 8s. ; choice Polyant*. Is.; double Daisies, 8d.—W. TIT- 
TEUTON, Florist, Loughborough. 


TTOSE I HOSE! HOSE !-Patent Red Rubber 

LL Garden Hose, stands severe tests of Government Depart¬ 
ments, thus proving superiority of quality. Lasts four times 
as long as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter in weight, 
greater in strength, and cheaper in the long run than any 
other hose for garden use. A correspondent writes, "I have 
had a length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine years, and 
it is now as good as ever.” Private customers supplied at 
trade prices.—Samples and prices of MKRRYWEATHER 4 
SONS, Manufacture rs, 63. Loug Acre, W.C. 
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TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Warranted).— 

i Eighth year of distribution —The seed has been personally 
collected from handsome, well-grown fruit. Many testimo¬ 
nials from market and ornate growers ; 16 seeds, Is., 6 seeds 
7d., post free—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wal- 
lington, Burrey. 


POTATOES.—Schoolmaster, 1 stone of 14 lb. 
X of this now famous Potato, warranted true to name, 


R, 


W. BEEDELL’S SEEDS, guaranteed to be 

_of the best quality that can he procured, in small 

packets to suit amateurs. Cyclamen, Wiggins' Prize Strain, 
7d. per packet; Miles' Spiral Mignonette, extra selected; 
Chrysanthemum Etoile d r Or ; Lobelia rosea ; CEnothera 
taraxacifolia, large white-flowered trailing perennial, flowers 
13 ia. round; Nicotiana longiflora, N. aflinis; Carnation Gre- 
nadin, brilliant double scarlet; Solanum hybridum Empress, 
new variety ; Daisy, extra double ; Castilleja indivisa, hardy 
handsome annual, with scarlet flowers in dense spikes, fine 
pot plant. All 64 per packet. Gaillardia picta Lorenzlana, 
new. Is. per packet; Geranium and Pelargonium, each 6a 
per packet.—R. W. BEEDBLL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Surrey. 


delivered to rail, sack free, for 2s.; grand seed of Magnum 
Bonum Potato. 4». 64 per cwt., sack free, and delivered te 
ralL—WM. SANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, Staffordshire. 

MELONS. — Four seeds each of two of the 
XVX best Melons in cultivation, and four seeds each of two 
of the best Cucumbers, free by post for 12 stamps; names and 
pedigree on application.—WM. SANDERS. The Gardens, 
Leek, Staffordshire. 


T5 ALSAM, extra double, my especial strain, 25 
JJ geeds, 7d. post.— Gakdknino Illubtkated of July », 
1881, saya: " Mr. Beedcll, nurseryman, of Wallington, sends 
us remarkable blooms of Camellia-flowered Balsams of excel¬ 
lent form; their colours include pure white, bright scarlet, 
purple, crimson, and fine striped varieties- some of the blooms 
measure quite 21 in. across. —R. W. BEEBELL, The Nur¬ 
series, Wallington, Surrey.___ 

T?ANCY PANSY, from my beautiful collection 

X of endless variety of colours, 6d per packet.—R. W. 
BEED BLL, The Nurseries, Wallington, Su rrey. 


NTOTICE.—All seeds of Is. and upwards post 
Xl free.—R. W. BEEBELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Surrey. 


pHOICE SEEDS, with full Cultural Directions 

\J on each packet. Musk, thousands of plants from 1 
packet; Anemone, Auricula, Calceolaria, Carnation, Gen- 
tiana, Heliotrope, Petunia. Pink, Piootee, Primrose, all 
colours, Solanum, Ten-week Stock, Verbena, Variegated 
Kale, most beautiful colours, all Cd. per packet. Phlox 
Drummondi grandiflora, Polyanthus, all 44 per packet. Ice 
Plant, Pyrethmni, Antirrhinum, Canary Creeper, Egg Plant, 
Evening Soented Stock, Ornamental Beet, Violet, Sensitive 
plant. Tobacco plant. Wallflower, red and golden, all 3d. per 
packet.—R W. BEEBELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Burn 


PRIMULA SINENSIS. — Same magnificent 

X strain I sent out last season, per packet, Is. 6tL and 2s. 64, 
or 30 seeds, 6<L Cineraria, Covent Garden strain, per packet. 
Is. 64 and 2s. 64, or 100 seeds, 64 All the choicest varieties 
of Asters, 64 per packet. Begonia, tuberous rooted, Laing's 
strain, 6<i. per packet.— R.W. BEEDBLL, The Nurseries, 
Wallington, Burrey. 


1 A AAA CATALOGUES of CHOICE SEEDS 

XUjV/lA/ in small quantities, and General Catalogue of 
Plants are now ready, post free.— ROBT. W. BEEDELL, 
The Nurseries, Wallington, Burrey. _ _ 

HRAND NEW COLEUS.—These surpass all in 
U cultivation. Matterhorn, Choulex, Montefleury, Monte 
Rosa, Aubonne, Chillion, fid. each, or 2s. 6d. the set of six; 
the Demon Coleus, most curious and effective, Is. each; 
Mrs. G. Simpson, Royal Purple, James Barnshaw, Lovely 
Glitter, Princess, Diadem, Sensation, Prince of Wales, 
Duchess of Teck, Desideratum, Juno, 3d. each, or 2s. fid. the 
set of twelve.—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wal¬ 
lington, Surrey. 


"PUCHSIAS. — Twelve best named varieties, 
X such as Lucy Finnis, Purple Prince. &c., for 2a ; Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns,4 for Is.—now is the time to pot them ; Ageratums, 
dwarf,blue,and white,Is.3d. per dor... 7s.per 100; Alternanthera 
major aurea, golden leaves, Is. fid. per doz., 8s. per 100; 
do. amoena magnifica, Is. per doz.. 5s. per 100; Mesembry- 
anthemum, Is. per doz., 6e. per 100; lrerine Lindeni and 
brilliantissima, Is. per doz., 7s. per 100.—ROBT. W. 
BEEDELL, Tne Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. 


T OHELIA, Beedell’s Prize white, Is. per doz. v 
XJ 6s. per 100; Lemon Verbenas, 4 for 1 b. ; Carnations, 2s. 
per doz.; do. The Bride, pure white, 4d. each; Tropieolum, 
Ball of Fire, 4d. each; Abutilon Boulc de Neige and others, 
fid. each ; Heliotrope, light and dark, Is. 64 per doz.; Musk 
Harrif oui. 94 per doz.; verbenas, mixed colours, Is. i*r doz. 
—ROBT. W. BEEDELL. The Nurseries, Wallington, Burrey. 


P ETUNIA Magna Charter, Is. each ; do. 

double white, 4d. each; do. double purple, 4d. each; 
.* ^ebestki * 


:inds, 94 ^er 


do. double pink, 4d. each * Asters, §>11 the ™ 

doz.; Stocks. Ten-week, fid. per doz.; Tomato plants, 
bett’s Victoria (new), Is. 64 per doz.; Lavender plants. Is. 
per doz. ; Cyclamen persicuni, Is. fid. per doz.; all post free 
over la-ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Surrey. 

-"AND WILD" FLOWERS for the 


■FERNS- 

1 regenen 


regeneration of the bare borders of town gardens and 
plantations.—100 extra large Fern roots In 4 large growir- 
varieties, 10s.: 100 medium size, in 12 varieties, 5s.; 100 sman 
do. (nursery size), in 12 varieties, 2a. fid.; 200 wild flowers in 
20 choice varieties, 7s. 6d.; payment on receipt of plants; 
sample 20 named, eleven stamps. Special oheap bargains for 
large quantities.—W1LDFLOWER, Lindow Common, Wilm- 
slow, 


ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. - Strong 

D. Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn-flowering 
Anemone (see Gardening Illustrated, September A, 
1880), Is. each, post free.—GEORGE PHIPPEN, Victoria 
Nursery. O xford Road. Reading. Established 1862. _ 

F ERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, and Somer¬ 
set, by an experienced collector of 25 years; oorrectly 
named and packed; with Instruction Book for making 
Rockery, planting Ferns, Ac., with each 5s. order. 14 to 20 
named varieties, 7s. per 100. Small (post), 30 for 2s. A8PLE- 
NIUM FONTAN0M, SKPTENTRIONALE, and POLY- 
8TICHUM LONOHITIS (Holly), Is. each. 1000 varieties 
BRITISH and EXOTIC. Catalogue, 2d. Established 25 
years.—E. GILL, Lodging-house Keeper, Lynton, N. Devon. 
_[953 

10 CHOICE EXHIBITION CHRYSANTHE- 

MUMS, 2s.; 100 12s. 12 choice named Pansies, 2s.; 
10014s. 12 choice named Carnations and Pico tees, 7a Mrs. 
Pollock Geraniums, strong plants, 2s. 94 dozen; 20s. 100. 
Bronze Geraniums, 2s. 3d. dozen; 15s. 100. Scarlet and rose 
Geraniums, la fid. dozen; 8s. 100. Fuchsias. 12 choice varie¬ 
ties, la 44; 8s. 100; all are good strong healthy plants; sample 
dozens post free. Cash with all orders. Special quotations 
for larger quantities.—T. FLETOHKR A SON, Florists, Ac., 
Chesterfield._ 


H ARWOOD’S PRIZETAKER GIANT 

ASPARAGUS.—“ Fifty heads weighed 81b. 14 oz." 
The finest Asparagus in the world. One ounce of seed, la fid.; 
half-ounce, la—BLOOPER A CO., Covent Garden, London, 
W.C 


Digitized I 


Google 


PANSIES.—Now ready, Sanders Catalogue of 

X Show and Fancy Pansies, with practical hints on their 
cultivation, free by post for one penny stamp.—WM. SAN- j 
DEES, Florist, The Gardens, Le*k, Staffordshire. 

fTHE CHEAPEST SHILLING’S-^WORTH of 

X Hardy Annual Flower Seeds ever sent out. 12 packets, 
with full cultured directions, in beautifully-coloured wrapper, 
free by post for 13 stamps.—W. SANDERS, The Gardens, 
Leek, Staffordshire. 

OEED POTATOES. — Myatt’s Ashleaf, 6s. per 

O cwt. ; Paterson's Victoria, 6a. cwt. ; Magnum Bonum, 
5s. cwt. : Early Rose and Scotch Champion, 4s. cwt. : delivered 
in free hags on xaiL True to name and carefully selecte4 
P.O.O. toCHARLES PRIDEAUX, Potato Grower and Im¬ 
porter, Motcombe, Shaftesbury, Dorset. 

PEGAL PELARGONIUMS.—Doctor Masters, 

Xu and Captain Raikes, two of the finest dark varieties out. 

6 strong plants for 2s. 64, or six distinct varieties 2s. 6d. Also 
Tuberous Begonia seed, from splendid named varieties, 94 
per packet—A. SWANSON, Florist Barton-on-Humber. 

pOLEUS, Empress of Germany. Duchess of 

\J Teck, Mrs. Sharman, Loolie, John Bull, Mr. Jaining, 
Royal Purple; the above7 splendid new varieties, strong 
plants, Is. free.—A SWAN80N, Florist Barton-on-Humber. 

VALUABLE PLANTS, Household Furniture 

Y and Effects removed to any part of the kingdom in lock¬ 
up specially built vans.—Apply for prospectus to J. A E. 
DELL, York Road Station, Battersea, 8.W., or to 48, Queen's 
Road. Brighton. 

WELLS’ IMPROVED CUCUMBER, a cross 

f f between Telegraph and Bluegown ; length 18 in., a very 
strong grower and abundant cropper, the best Market Cucum¬ 
ber grown, which the scores of testimonials received from 
those who grew it last year give good proof ; per pkt., Is. and 
2s. 6d. Strong plants can also be had Is. each, 3 for 2s. 6d. 
6 for 4s. ; special price for large quantities. Post free, from 
W. WELLS, EarlBWOod Nurser es, Redhill, Surrey. 

KTEWCOLEUS. - J. WALL ACE. F. R. H. S. . has 

Xl the largest and best stock of new Coleus in the worl4 
Well-rooted plants, 2a per doz. Trade supplied by the 100 or 
1000. Auriculas, the finest varieties, as shown at the Royal 
Horticultural Gardens ; Seedlings, 4s. per doz. Wallace's 
Prize Fuchsias, 400 varieties, including Lizzie Vidler and 
Trumpeter, good rooted plants, 2s. per doz. All post free. 
Cash with order.—Rose Nursery, Abbots Langley, Herts. 

PHRYSANTHEMUMS.--J. Wallace, F.R.H.S., 

V late of Pellatt Road, East Dulwich, is again supplying 
his prize Chrysanthemums (500 varieties), including early 
large incurved, reflexe4 Japanese, and Pompone varieties, 
being the West selected stock In the country, 2s. per doz., 12s. 
per 100 -cuttings, Is. 64 per doz., 8s. per 100. Selected list 
free. Wallace's grand strain of Gloxinias, 4s. per doz., 28s. 
per 100. All post free ; cash with order.—The Rose Nursery, 
Abbots Langley, Herts. 

P.ALCEOLARIAS. — Strong plants, ready to 
VJ plant, twelve, Is. 6d.; fifty, 4s. 64 ; 100, 8s., free.—W. E 
BOYCE. 14, Gloucester Road, Holloway, London, N. [948 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Beat exhibition va- 
VJ rieties ready to plant, twelve, 2s. ; fifty, 7s. 64 ; 100, 14s. 
Free in postal boxes.— W. E. BOYCE, 14, Gloucester Roa4 
Holloway, London, N. [948 

C ERANIUMS. — Autumn struck Vesuvius, 

v Triumphe de Stellie, Mrs. Augustus Miles, Lucius, 7a 
per 100 ; 12 named Fuchsias, la 64 ; 12 Miss Nightingale 
Heliotrope, dark. Is. 64 ; 12 Lobelia Bluestone and Pax- 
tonia. Is. ; 12 Golden Thyme, Is. ; white Daisies, The Bride, 
3s. 64 per 100. All orders amounting to 10s., carriage paid ; 
post free, by the dozen.—T. BETTERLDGE, Measham Hall, 
Atherstone. 

A BARGAIN, sure to please—Five dozen 
XX Geraniums of ten sorts, named for greenhouse; 12 
Fuchsias, including Lucy Finnis, Tower of London, and 
Boule de Neige : 12 best dark Heliotropes ; 18 Lobelias, two 
sorts ; 12 Musk llarrisoni ; 2 plants, Diplacus aurantiacus, 
beautiful climber. The lot, caniage paid! on receipt of 12s. 
All are healthy and well rooted.— T. BETTRRLDGE, 
Measham Hall, Atherstone. 

PLANT NOW. “Single Dahlia repens (scapi- 
X gera), two free, for Is. 4u. ; six, 2s. 64 ; twelve, 4s. ; Com- 
melina caerulea and alba, blue and white Spiderworts, two 
free, Is. 24 ; six, 2s. 34 ; twelve, Ss. 64 ; hardy Primula cor- 
tusokles, two free. Is. 44 ; six, 3«. ; twelve, 5s. : Aquilegias 
(Columbines), finest mixed, 12 free, 2s. ; 50 per rail, fis. ; 100 do. 
lOs., these not free ; splendid mixed Delphiniums, too large 
for post, 12, 3s. ; 50, 10s. ; 100, 15s., not free; beautiful oool 
greenhouse plants, Btatice Halfordi, two free, Is. 64, fit to 
pot into 6 in. ; large plants in G-in. pots, 2s. each per rail, 
not free. Please send postal orders. 8ee my list of hardy bor¬ 
der plants free for ia. stamp.—W. FARREN, How House 
Nurseries, Cambridge. 

rpWO Good Plants of the fine scarlet Larkspur, 

X Delphinium nudicaule, free for Is. 64 

"KTOW is the time to plant Asparagus.—Extra fine 
Xl two-year-old plants, Conover's Giant, 2s. 64 per 100 ; 25s. 
1000.—W. fARREN, How House Nurseries, Cambridge. 

•PWO of the most beautiful Columbines are 
X Aquilegia chrysanthA and californica. The two free for 
Is. 44—W. FARREN, Rose Grower, How House Nurseries, 
Cambridge. 

CENUINE FLOWER SEEDS.—24 packets 

U most useful and easily grown, free for Is. 3d. See my 14 
packet flower seed list, free for i4 stamp. My lists are plain 
and cheaply done, so that customers are not charged for 
costly illustrated catalogues. Please send postal orders.—W. 
FARREN, How House Nurseries, Cambridge. 

pH R Y S ANTHEMUMS.—- Best exhibition varie- 

VJ ties, all correctly named, large flowering, incurved 
Japanese Anemone or Pompone, my selection. Strong plants, 
from single pots, 2s. 6d.per doz, ; well-rooted cuttings la 64 
per doz. tree.—THOS. HIGGS, Jun., Stapleton R4, Bristol. 
pHRISTMAS ROSES, strong and healthy ; buy 

VJ now to hare good flowering roots next winter : 3s. 64 
per doz. free.—THOS. HIGGS. Jun.. 8tapleton R4, Bristol. 


POLLECTION OF HARDY ANNUALS.— 

v Twelve packets, price la ; post free la 2d, weight 2 oz. 
Each of these 12 packets contain a liberal quantity of seed. 
On one side is a superior chromo-lithograph of the flowet, and 
on the other concise useful notes on culture, time of flower¬ 
ing, Ac. The whole is a most wonderful cheap collection of 
seed Dwarf German (Ten-week) Stocks, as imported, 
24 varieties. 4s.. or each variety 2d. per packet Brompton 
Stocks and Wallflower, blood-red and canary yellow, war¬ 
ranted double, each variety 3d per packet Calceolaria, 
Heliotrope, Salvia, Ageratum, Pentstemons, Pinks, Carna¬ 
tions, Picotee, Ouphea, choice Dahlias, Petunias, Verbenas, 
Fuchsias, ana Geraniums at 6d per packet—WM. CUL- 
LINGFORD, Forest Gate, London, E _ 

TETTUCE PLANTS, CABBAGE PLANTS, 

Xl Ac., Ac.—Handy autumn sown, fine plants, Bath Cos and 
Lee’s Immense Cabbage Lettuce plants, 54 100, 3a 6d 1000, 
50,000 for £8,100,000 £15. Early Ralnham, Enfield Market, 
Robinson’s Drumhead. Drumhead Savoy, Green Curled Kale, 
Thousand-headed Cabbage, Rosebeny, and Scryniger's Giaut 
Brussels Sprouts, 6d 100, Is. 9d 500, 3a per 1000, 55s. 20,000. 
Red pickling Cabbage, 8d 100, 2s. 6d. 500, 4s. per 1000. Cat- 
tell's Eclipse Broccoli, &d. 100, 6a 1000, £5 20,000. on rail; well 
packed iu damp Moss, package included Cash with order, 
or satisfactory reference to EDWAKD LEIGH, Wrotham 
Farm, Dunsfold, Godaiming. N.B.—Send for list and copy 
of tes timoniala _ 

MEW DOUBLE NASTURTIUM.-Now ready 

Xl a splendid plant for cool greenhouses. It blooms through¬ 
out the year. The blooms are as double as a Rose. No collec¬ 
tion of plants is complete without it. Two plants 9d or 2s. fid. 
doz.—J. JAMES, Florist, South K nigh ton, Leicester._ 

YTIOLAS AND PANSIES. —Twelve splendid 

V kinds, including the new Blue Bedder, which is the best 
yet sent out. For other novelties and how to have Geraniums 
in bloom through the winter months, see catalogue, free for 
1 penny stamp.—J. JAMES, Florist, South Knighton, Lei- 


TENNIS.—The finest close growing evergreen 
A GRASS SEEDS for LAWNS, Is. per Lb. GRASS 
SEEDS for all purposes and all soils ; advice freely given. A 
nobleman's gardener writes: "Knowing how difficult it is to 
obtain pure stocks of Grass seeds, even when price is a secon¬ 
dary consideration, I write to say the supply 1 obtained from 
you for our new terrace lawns has given great satisfaction. 
Although it was not sown till the middle of July, we now 
(October 18 of same year) have a nice close turf, composed of 
the finest dwarf permanent Grasses—quite free from weeds 
or objectionable kinds." Another customer writes: " Please 
send me three bushels of the very best Lawn Grass Seeds, 
suitable for an exceedingly hot upland soil, without any mix¬ 
ture of Clover. The seed I have had of you has been the only 
kind which has been able to resist the influence of the sun 
and drought upon my thin, gravelly soil." — RICHARD 
SMITH and CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Wor¬ 
cester. Established 1804.__ 

OTRAWBERRIES, strong roots for fruiting 
O this year. 4s. per 100. Descriptive List on application.— 
RICHARD SMITH A CO.. Nurserymen, Worcester._ 


A_n nnn BEDDING PLANTS.—Geraniums, 

*V/|UUU Verbenas, Heliotropes, Echeverfas, Lobelias, 
Begonias, Fuchsias, Calceolarias, Ac., from Is. fid. to Saner 
dozen; 30,000 Pansies and Violas, Is. to 2s. per doz., 7s. per 100: 
2000 Deutziaa, 2s. 64 to 5s. per doz.; 1000 Azalea Flag or 
Truce, 6s. to 9s. per doz.; Walker’s New Cucumber, Good ss 
Gold, the best out. Is. per packet—Cash with order. JOHN 
WALKER, Shed well Nurseries, Moortown, near Lee ds. 

P R APRIL SOWING. — Twelve sorts - ©! 

lovely flowers in the People's Parcel. A Is. packet of 
Belgian Pansy, gratis, all free with full instructions for Is. 2d. 
-P. J. KA NE, Kells, Meath. _ 

pOLEUS, twelve choice varieties, 2s.; six, Is. 2d, 
V/ Twelve superb Fuchsias, single and double, 2s.; six for 
Is. 3<L Twelve choice pot Geraniums, 4a.; six, 2s. fid. 
Twelve geld or silver Tricolors (Lass o'Gowrie, Souhia 
Dumaresque, Ac.), 3s. 64 Twelve bedding Geraniums, best 
sorts. Is. lOd. Verschaffelti, Alternanthera, Iresine Herbati, 
Iresine Lindeni, Mesembryanthemum, all splendid value. 
Is. 2d. dozen. Twelve choice Perennial Phlox, Is. 64; also 
seedlings of Lobelia, best sorts, white or blue Golden 
Feather (laciniatuni. Golden Gem, Ac.); Portulaca, double 
and single, all at 50 for 8<L ; 100 for Is. Twenty-four Ageratum 
Tom Thumb, la. 3d.; twenty-four Petunias (Queen Bertha, 
‘ ..Pansies T -" ” *" * 


Ac), Is. 3d.; eighteen choice 


(Lord Beaconafield, Ac.), 


...., ~____, __gracilis, 4 . 

two Epiphyllum truncatum, 74 ; two Pilea (Artillery plant), 
fid.; two Eucalyptus globulus, 64; Isolepts gracilis, 3d. ’.two 
Achitnenes, 3d.; three sorts Tradescantias, 7<L: Sedum 
Sieboldi, 3d.; one Passion Flower, 6<L; Mimulus, 2d; 
Aeacia, 3d.; Seloginella Mertensi variegata, 44; common, 
2d.; Eucharis amazonica, Is. 64 each: Salvia splendent, 
3d.; Eupatorium, 84; Oastor-olL 3d. All orders above Is. 
post free, carefully packed in postal boxes.—JAMES LOOME8, 
Registrar of Births, Whittlesey, near Peterborough. 

GENUINE SEEDS, all 3<L per packet, Is. 

VJ worth free.—Ageratum, Anemones, striped Antiit- 
hinums, Aquilegias (the new varieties), Quilled and Victoria 
Asters, Carter's Balsam. Campanulas, Carnations and Pico- 
tees,Canterbury Bella,Bouquet Chrysanthemums,Cornflowers, 
Dianthus, finest double Eastern^Queen, and Crimson Belle j 
giant yellow 
Fancy, Frei 

lowers; Hollyhocks, Lobelias. Petunias, Mimulus mosebatus 
and the striped andspotted varieties,PyrethTums,Phlox Drnm- 
tnondi, Pentstemons, Phlox (perennial), Portulacas, Sensitive 
Plant, Brompton 8tocks, Ten-week Stocks, Carter's Auncuta- 
cyed Sweet Williams, Verbenas, Trapeeolum canariensis, 
finest double Zinnias (12 colours). Wallflowers, blood red and 
double, and many other varieties. Catalogues free.—HARK- 
NESS A SONS, Exeiby Lane Nursery,Bedale, Yorkshire. 


KJ in 12 varieties, 80s. per 1 
Faradon, Nenrar k-on-Trent. 


TkAHLIAS.—One Hundred First Prizes in 

Ju 1880-1, including the two principal awards at the late 
grand International Exhibition, Manchester: see tranNswa 
Chronicle, August 27, 1881, and Journal a/ Horticulture, Sep¬ 
tember 1,1881. Rooted cuttings ready now from our famous 
collection, 3s. 6d. per dozen, poet free, packed securely in 
strong boxes; 50 best varieties, 10a. 64, P£sfc fret Catmcgu« 
on application. The trade supplie4—HARKNES8 A SONS, 
Exeiby Lane Nursery, Bedale, Yorkshir e. __ 

MAGNIFICENT TOM THUMB NASTOR- 

JJU. TTUM8.—Six lovely varieties. King of Tom Thumbs 
(scarlet), Golden King, lving Theodore (black), Crystal Palace 
Gem (creamy white), Ruby King (pink), Spotted King, sur¬ 
passing Geraniums and Calceolarias for bedding; pscseis, 
44 each, or packet each variety. Is. 64, post free; catalogue 
free.—HAJRKNESS A SON, Exeiby Lane Nursery, Bedale, 

Yorkshir e. ___ 

PANSIES, finest in the trade.—Show varieties. 
X 3s. dozen; fancy varieties, 4s. dozen; Dahlia cutting* (fin** 
Is. 84 dozen. Post free; cash with order; catalogue* gratia— 
GEORGE WHITE, OarriagehiU Nursery, Paisley. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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( Specially Good Things for the Garden. 

PETUNIAS, PHLOX, ASTERS, STOCKS 
and BEDDING VERBENAS. 

Per Packet— b. cL 

Asters—Ta.II Section, viz.: Truffaut’s Perfection Puony- 

fiuwered and Victoria, very fine, each .. 6<L and 1 0 

Asters—Dwarf Section, viz. : Dwarf Rose-flowered, 
Dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered, and New Dwarf 
Victoria or multiiiora, each 6d. and 1 0 

The above Asters for quality cannot be excelled by 
■ay house in the United Kingdom. The growing 
quality is most excellent. Wm. Baylor Hartland’s 
Asters invariably are awarded all the leading Prizes 
in the South of Ireland Horticultural Exhibitions. 

Phlox Drumraondi gr&ndiflora, ex., ex. 6d. and 1 

Every colour obtainable will be found in this mix- 
tore. 

From Dr. W. H. Brown, The Laurels, Hull, Oct. 

37, 1881.—“Your Phlox Drummondi iu mixture are 
splendid.™ 

Phlox Drummondi grandiflora splendens .. Gd. and 1 0 

Ditto ditto coccinea .. 6<l. and 1 0 

Ditto ditto alba.. 6d. and 1 0 

Three magnificent colours for special effect in 
bedding. 

Phlox Drummondi, New Dwarf Crimson, ex., ex., ex. .. 1 0 
For small beds. 

No animal grown for summer effect gives such 
satisfaction as a good strain of Phlox Drummondi. 

The blooms last until November. 

Petunia, Double. W. B. Hartland's Prize Double. 
Special Prizes at Cork and Lismore Horticultural 
Exhibitions, 1881, for 36 blooms. All fringed flowers. 

Is. 6d. and 2 6 

Petunia, New Fimbriated or Fringed—Single Section. 

Most beautiful for pot culture.16 

Petunia nana compacts multiflora. Most excellent 

dwarf plants for small beds. Highly recommended 0 6 
Petunia, W. B. Hartland's finest Bedding Section, ex.. 

ex., ex.. 6d. and 1 0 

Stocks, the New Giant Perfection Ten-week 6d. and 1 0 

Stocks, Large-flowering German Ten-week 6d. and 1 0 

Stocks, Dwarf German Ten-week .. 4d. and 0 6 

Stock. New Canary-yellow Brompton, exquisite per¬ 
fume and fine market plant .0 6 

Stock, the true Twickenham Purple or Perpetual 

Queen, always iu flower.0 6 

Stock, the New Corbeille Emperor, magnificent crim¬ 
son heads of flowers.0 6 

Vahenas, Bedling, ex, ex., ex. quality, from named 

flowers. 6d. and 1 0 

Verbena, Scarlet Defiance, true scarlet bedder 6d. and 1 0 

Verbeia, pure blue, distinct. 6<L and 1 0 

Verbena, black-bine, with white eye (very fine) 10 

Verbena grandiflora candidissima, large pure white 

6d. and 1 0 

Verbena, Lemon-scented Shrubby (rare In seed) 4d. and 0 6 
V The above Seeds maybe had per return Post for Stamps 
or Port Ojfice Order. They are the best value in the Trade 
for the money. 

HARTLAND'S Old-established Seed Warehouse, CORK. 


Q£ non CHOICE HARDY PLANTS, 

C/JjV/Uv BULBS, kc. Flowering not mere herbace 
c is rubbish, bat plants of sterling merit, many of which are 
equal to the most choice Orchids, including Anemone ful- 
cens, A japonica alba, A. coronaria, HyacinthuB candicana, 
white and other Irises, Phloxes, double Violets, double Prim¬ 
rose, Glodiolus, Liliums, Belladonna Lilies, Carnations, Pico- 
lees. Clove*, and Pinks, 30,000 Mrs. Sinkins, largest in the 
world; Glo re de Nancy, white ; Coroner, scarlet ; white- 
: wering Tobacco, in flower now List of Plants, Seeds, Sc., 
Li stampL—W. WEALE, Taplow, Bucks. 


J C. PAUL, opposite the Church, Covent Gar- 

• den Market. Florist, Fern Dealer, and Garden Contrac¬ 
tor.—All our Hardy Perennials are now ready for sending 
c<t ; a price list free on application. I beg to call attention to 
oar Sweet Williams, Wallflowers, Rockets, Lupines, Fox. 
file*. Hollyhocks, Daisies, Delphiniums, Perennial Phlox 
Pa arie a. Po lyan thus, he. Hardy Ferns of all kinds very cheap] 
m: RAN I CMS. — Autumn - struck Vesuvius 
vX and Wonderful (scarlet), la 6d. doz., 8a. 100; spring 
ttrack, la. 4<L doz., 6a. 100; Master Christine, Is. 8<1. doz., 9s. 
1 u>j; special price for large quantity.—JAMES BARTON, 
North Brid ge Street , Robertsbridge, Sussex. 

T AING’S Gold Medal Begonias, choice varieties 

Jj named. 12s., 18s., 24s., 30s., 36s., and 42s. per dozen. 
Choice seedlings for conservatory, 6s., 9s., and 12s. per dozen. 
Srfd superior to all others,_per packet, Is. and 2s. 6<L 
JOHN LAING k CO., The Nurseries, Forest Hill, S.E. 


T AlNG’S Vegetable Seeds are noted for genuine 

Jj quality and reasonable prizes. Catalogue free. 

_J OHN LAING k CO., Seedsm en, Forest Hill, S.E. 

T AlNG’S Tlower Seeds. Our choice and pure 

Jj strains are unrivalled. All first quality. 

J. LAING k OO., Seedsmen, Forest Hill, S.E._ 


THE BEST CHRYSANTHEMUMS-Rooted 

-L Cuttings.—Garaway A; Co. supply the above, their own 
^l-ection. 2s. 6d. per dozen, post fre*. Stamps to accompany 
■nler. Liston application. — GARAWAY & CO., Durdharu 
bowa, Clifton, Bristol.__ 

VERBENAS in colours—Rooted Cuttings, 6s. 
» ICO. post free; cash with order.—GARAWAY ii GO., 
Dirdham Down, Clifton, Bristol_ 


To the Trade. 

FLOWERING PLANTS at wholesale prices of 

crimson, pink, and white Daisies, full of buds, 20s. per 
X#; Violas, best yellow, purple, and white, autumn struck, 
pa- lftjO ; Seedlings from choice sorts, 30s. per 1000.— 
App f y. T. L MAYOB. 


pLEGANT White Hardy Edging Plant.—San- 

Ll tolina incana, autumn struck, 50s. per 1000 • Sedums, 3 
r edging or carpet bedding, 50s. per 1000.—Apply, 
OSTHighfleld Nurseries, Hereford._ 


best sorts for 

T. L. M AYOS, __ 

HRAPE HYACINTHS, Schizostylis coccinea, 

VI aad Anemone japonica, all at 8s. per 100 ; Exhibition 
fames and finest Herbaceous Phloxes, very strong, 20s. per 
Apply. T. L MAYQ8, High field Nurseries, Hereford. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO. 

OEVENTY-FOUR ACRES of FRUIT TREES. 

M —Apples, Pears, Plums, CherrieB, Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots and other Fruit Trees, us Standards, Dwarfs, Pyra¬ 
mids, Bushes, Cordon and Trained Trees in great variety, all 
full of vigour and warranted true to name. Descriptive Price 
List, contaihing a sketch of the various forms of trees, with 
directions for cultivation, soil, drainage, manure, pruning, 
lifting, cropping, treatment under glass ; also their synonyms, 
quality, size, form, skin, colour, flesh, flavour, use, growth, 
duration, season, price, &c., for a penny stamp. 

TWELVE ACRES of ROSES. — Standard, 

-L Dwarf, and Climbing, all the popular sorts; also 80,000 
choice Tea-scented and Noisette Roses in pots ; extra strong 
Roses in pots for immediate forcing. See Descriptive Price 
List free for a penny stamp. 


JOBS GREENS 

ROOTED CUTTINGS & PLANTS 

OF THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 

Carriage paid for Cash with Order. 

All plants sent by posture carefully packed in tin cases with 
damp Moss, which is the only sure aaid safe method. 

Catalogue Jree for a penny stamp. 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS (for pot culture).—Splpndid 
double and simile varieties, raised by Leinoine, Denny, 
Pearson, etc. 
s. d. 


T 1ST of all the EVERGREEN FIR TRIBE, 

J-l suitable for Britain, giving size, price, popular and bota¬ 
nical names, derivations, description, form, colour, foliage, 
growth, timber, use in arts, native country, and size there, 
situation, soil, and other information, with copious iudex of 
their synouyruH. Free by post for six stamps. 


TIST OF STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 

J-l PLANTS, comprising the best selections of Camellias, 
Azaleas, Ericas, Bpacris, Perns, &c., free for a penny stamp. 


TIST of EVERGREEN and DECIDUOUS 

JLl SHRUBS, Rhododendrons, Standard Ornamental Trees, 
Climbing and Twining Plants, with their generic, specific, 
and English names, native country, height, time of flowering, 
colour, &c., and general remarks, free for a penny stamp. 

ALL kinds of Garden Seeds of first qualily. 
-tJ- Bulbs, Mushroom Spawn, Tobacco Paper, Archangel 
Mats, and other Garden Requisites. See Lists, which may be 
had on application. 


9 flO flflPi Herbaceous and Alpine Plants for 

AW) \J\J\J Borders, Rockwork, kc. —See descriptive 
ist, giving colour, height, time of flowering, &c., free by post 
for one penny stamp. R. S. & Co.'s selection of 100 good 
showy varieties for 25s.—RICHARD SMITH & Co., Nursery¬ 
men and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


OEAKALE, extra strong for forcing, 2s. 6d. per 

hJ dozen; 16s. per 100. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
"Worcester. 


FERNS AND ALPINES. 

\A] HY BUY RUBBISH when you can get the 

V V best at the same prices ? We offer; 100 Saxifrages in 10 
kinds, 8s.; 100 select Alpine and Herbaceous plants, in 20 
kinds, 12a. ; 100 do. in 50 kinds, £1; 100 do. In POO kinds. 
£1 10s. to £210s.; 100 select British and hardy exotic,Ferns 
in 30 kinds, £2 and upwards ; 100 do. in 50 kinds, £2 10 b. and 
upwards; 100 do. in 100 kinds, £3 3s. and upwards; 6 choice 
and rare British Ferns, fit to exhibit this year, £1 Is. Package 
free (if out of pots) for cash with order. 

Our collection of BRITISH FERNS is by far the finest in 
the trade. It includes every known species and the choicest 
varieties. Our aim is to produce the best possible plants at 
lowest possible prices. We growthe bkst ktnps only, our 
space being too valuable to harbour worthless things. 

F. W. & H. STANSFIELD 

(Formerly at Todmorden), 

SALE, nr. MANCHESTER, k PONTEFRACT, YORKS. 


PLANTS! PLANTS!! PLANTS!!! 


12 splendid single Fuchsias. 

.. 2 

6 

12 

do. 

double do. .. 

.. 2 

6 

12 

do. 

single Geraniums.. 

.. 2 

6 

12 

do. 

double do. .. 

.. 2 

6 

12 

do. 

Abutiions. 

..3 

0 

12 

do. 

Pelargoniums . 

.. .. 4 

0 

12 

do. 

Heliotrope. 

.. 2 

6 

12 

do. 

Tuberous Begonia. 

»• • • 4 

0 

12 

do. 

Coleus . 

.. .. 2 

6 


12 Ageratum, new dwarf blue.1 

12 Marguerite, white . ,. .. 1 

12 Verbenas. 1 

12 Cuphea, very pretty plant for greenhouse or borders 2 

12 Lobelias.1 

12 Mesembryanthemum variegatum.1 

The above plants can be sent post free to any part of the 
world. Catalogue, Id. stamp. 

J. JAMES. Florist, 

SOUT H KNIGHlpN, LEICESTER. _ 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

Special List (February. 1882), now ready. 

fTHE LARGEST STOCK in the greatest num- 

J- ber of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and green 
house cultivation, alsa for outdoor ferneries and other 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send for above list 
before buying elsewhere. Post free. 

W. &. J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


Hardy Exotic Ferns. 

j AVING received several very large consign- 
■U. r -nU of North American FKTtNS in splendid condition 
-rtioog crowns, well rooted, fine for outdoor Ferneries—we 
oS«x many varieties at 6<L each and upwards. Lists on appli¬ 
cation.—W. k J. BIRKENHEAD, “The” Fern Nursery of 
Lnuin, Sale, Manchester. 


Digitized by 
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SEEDS, 

VEGETABLE, FLOWER, AND FARM. 

■RICHARD SMITH & CO. spare neither ex- 

-Lu penso nor trouble in obtaining the finest quality, and 
they Invite a comparison of their prices with those of any 
other firm. 

Lists free on application. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., Seed Merchants 
and Nurserymen, WORCESTER. 

POR BEST EXHIBITION VEGETABLES. 

-L FOR BEST EXHIBITION FLOWERS. 

FOR BEST EXHIBITION POTATOES. 

See our new priced Catalogues, Post Free. 

J. AND G. Me HATTIE’S, Seedsmen, Chester. 


12 fine new var. for 

3 „ „ ” .. 

Charles Darwin (new) 

each . 

Freak of Nature, each 
Dr. Denny, each 
12 Exhibition var. for.. 


.. 10 
.. 5 


2 0 
0 9 
0 6 
5 0 


6 Exhibition var. for.. 
3 „ „ .. 

12 good decorative var. 

for . 

6 good decorative var. 

for. 

3 good decorative var. 
for 


h. d. 
3 0 
1 6 


1 0 


FUCHSIAS.—A very choice collection of the most distinct 
varieties and species, well rooted, healthy, and vigorous. 

8. d. I 

12 Exhibition var. for 4 6 


Trumpeter (new), each 

Procumbens 

12 Decorative var. for 


s. d. 

6 Decorative var. for 1 6 
3 „ 1 0 

0 6 


Splendens, each 
Microphylla (baby Fuch¬ 
sia) .0 


COLEUS.—Acknowledged by all to contain the brightest and 
best coloured varieties in cultivation. 

». d. I s. d. 

25 beautiful var. for .. 5 0 The Queen (new), each 0 6 
12 „ „ ..26 W. H. Sheriff (new) „ 06 

6 „ ,, 1 3 1 Mrs. G. Simpson „ 10 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—My collection of these comprise 
both large flowering, Pompone, Japanese, early flowering,etc. 

s. d. I h. d. 

12 var. for pot culture 3 0 12 early flowering for 3 0 

6 „ 1 6 I 6 „ „ 16 


Anemone japonica alba, each 
9<L 

A^eratnras, 4 for Is., 12 for 

Begonias, perpetual bloomers, 
3 var. for Is. 6d. 

„ Tuberous rooted,6d. 
each, 4s. Gd. per 
doz. 

Bedding Geraniums, Scarlet 
Vesuvius, 2s. and 
2s. 6d. per doz. 

„ White Vesuvius, 2s. 

and 2s.6d. per doz. 

„ Double Vesuvius, 
2s. and 2s. 6tL per 
doz. 

„ Silver leaf, 2s. and 
2a. 6iL per doz. 


Bedding Geraniums, mixed, 
2s. per doz. 

Show Pelargoniums, 6 var. 
for 2s. 

Paris Daisies, white, 4 for Is, 
„ yellow, T for Is. 
Scented-leaf Geraniums, 3 for 
Is. 

Petunias, choice double, 3 for 
Is. 6d., 6 for 3s. 6d. 
„ Crimson King, 3 for 
Is. 

Tradescantias. 3 var. for Is. 
Pansies, v ery choice, pr. doz. la. 
Scarlet Musk, 2 for Is. 

Foliage Geraniums, 6 for 2s. 
Ivy leaf Geraniums, 3 for Is. 
Salvia, Pine-apple scented, 
each, 6d. 


Testimonial from Dr. Fyffe, Southport. 

" The plants received in tirst-rate order. I am very pleased 
with them; you pack them the best of anyone.’’—Yours truly, 
John Fyffe 


JOHN GREEN, 

The Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 


A. SEED LIST 

ILLUSTRATED 

and as full as can be desired of useful and reliable informa¬ 
tion on Garden and Flower Seeds, yet without any unneces¬ 
sary costliness, post free on application. Such a catalogue as 
this is claimed to be must of necessity conduce to ECO¬ 
NOMY', both as regards purchaser and vendor. 

In addition to the well known and trusty favourites in 
Seeds, the 

BEST NOVELTIES 

are included, but unproved and excessively exi>ensive kinds 
are omitted. _ 

Every endeavour is made to Bupply seeds of 
The FINEST QUALITY and of the BEST VARIETIES at a 
MODERATE PRICE, 
to attain which desirable object neither trouble nor expense 
are spared in the procuring and proving of the Seeds. 

THE GUINEA COLLECTION 

(Carriage free), for the Amateur’s Garden has been much ap¬ 
proved. and contains a most valuable and useful assortment 
of Vegetable 8eeds. 

All enquiries are gladly and promptly attended to. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO*. 

Seed Merchants & Nurserymen, Worcester 


C HEAP PLANTS. Carriage Paid. — 

12 Verbenas in 12 splendid named sorts, Is. 6d.: 100, 8s. 6d 
100 Verbenas, white, purple, scarlet and pink, 6s. 6d. 

12 Fuchsias in 12 lovely varieties, Is. 6d.; 100, 8s. 6d. 

12 Pansies in 12 splendid show kinds, 2s. 6d. ; 100, 18s. 

12 Ageratum Imperial dwarf, Is. 3d. ; 100, Gs. Gd. 

12 Heliotropes, light or dark kinds, Is. 3d.; 100, 6s. 6d. 

12 Mesembryanthemum cord variegatum, Is. 3d. ; 100, 6s. 6d 
12 Coleus, in 12 Bplendid named sorts, 2s. 6d. 

12 Iresine Liudeui and others, Is. 3d.; 100, 6s. 6d. 

12 Calceolaria, Golden Gem, Is. 6d.; 100. 8s. 

Terms Cash. The plants are clean, hoalthy, and well rooted. 
The Executors of the late 

H. BLANDFORD, 

The Dorset Nurseries, Blandford. 


OHOICE Chrysanthemums.—Grand Prizeoffered 

v for 18 distinct varieties Pompones, three flowers each, to 
be competed for at Royal Aquarium next November, in con¬ 
nection with Borough of Hackney Society, to consist of Elec¬ 
tro-plated Tea and Coffee Service, value Five Guineas. Cut¬ 
tings of Pompones and all the finest Japanese and incurved, 
Is. 2d. per dozen, 7s. 6d. per hundred; my selection, correctly 
named.—N. DAVIS, 66, Warner Road, Camberwell. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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NOTE THESE SPECIALITIES. 

3000 ZONAL GERANIUMS 3000 

For pot culture. A selection or the h^t varieties in culti- 
vfttion, double and Bingle, 3 b. 6d., 4 ^, 5b. to 156. dozen. All 
strong autumn-struck plants. By poet or In pots. anr ^. 
orjoo FUCHSIAS. , , 3000 

Twelve favourite single varieties, 2s. 6d.; twelve Javourite 
double varieties, 3s. 6d. Extra strong pUnts; free by port. 
8000 AZALEAS^^AMELLiAB, 8000 

Azaleas, in best varieties for forcing orgreenhouae.bushy 
nl&nfes. well set with flower buds, ISftj, 24s., and 30s. dozen, 
ffiS£ra!!:£7 and 35s. dozen; Ericas and Epacrises, 
18s. and 2&s. dozen. Catalogue on application. _ 

5000 GLOXINIAS. . 6000 

Seedlings from the beat procurable strams, good sound 
tubers, fully equal to named varieties at five i 7 ? 6<P d^z! 
erect, drooping, and horizontal flowering, 5s. and 7s. od. doz. 
Descriptive Catalogue free on application. 

5000 TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. „,5O00 

New seedlings, raised from the best varieties in miltivatjon. 
Mixed wlourTlrt size, 6s. 6d. doz.; 2nd size, 3a 6A do*. 
Selected scarlets. 9a. doz. All these are good sound tubers, 
equal te nuned varieties, and equally suitable for pot culturo 
or bedding. Only cool greenhouse treatment required. Free 

S' CYCLAMEN PERSICUM. ,5000 

All from the very best Covent Garden strams, dwarf free 
bloomers, varied colours and largo flowers, line Pj*“* g 
4-in. pota, 7s. 6d. per dozen; good corms with 5 to 7 leaves, in 
3-in. pots, 3s. 6d., or free by poet 2s. 6d. dozen. 

3000 TREE CARNATIONS. 3000 

Fine healthy stud in 5-in. pots in six good varieties, 16s. 6d. 

dozen; extralarge plants which will give m ?ny flowers each, 

the finest in the trade, in twelve distinct varieties, 25 e- tlozen , 
strong healthy plants in 3-in. pots, or by post, in six fine 
varieties, 5s, dozen. Descriptive catalogue free on application. 
5000 BORDER CARNATIONS. 5000 

The choicest named varieties, extra strong plants, 
dozen ; show Pinks, 6s. dozen, free by port or In 3-in. pots. 
Descriptive catalogue free on application. 

"W. M- CROWE, 

Boleyn Nurs ery, Upton, Essex. 


Rare Flower Seeds. 

All in 0d. and Is. packets, poet free. 


Greenhouse Tropieolum, tall 
Cockscomb, Glasgow Prize 
Cyclamen persioum, mixed 
Ferns, greenhouse kinds 
Gloxinia, choicest mixed 
Grevillea robusta 
Heliotrope, choice mixed 
Mimulus, beautiful varieties 
Petunia, single, very choice 
Primula sinensis, fine mixed, 
a splendid strain 
u», • —w , Solanum, Empress 

The above cannot be surpassed. 


Abutilon, fine mixed 
Acacia, greenhouse varieties 
Aioysia citriodora (Sweet 
Verbena) 

Balsam, double flowered 
Begonia, tuberous, very fine 
Begonia, evergreen, per¬ 
petual flowering (called 
T ‘ winter blooming”) 
Celosia pyramidalis (Reid’s) 
Calceolaria (Mr. W. Bull's) 
Cineraria, a fine strain 


RYDER 8l SON, Sale, Manchester. 


MIGNONETTE.-Collection of six separate 
lYL varieties, including Miles’s Spiral and a beautiful white 
variety. The six packets, with cultural notes, post free for 
-RYDER k SON. Sale. Manchester. 


TVTICOTIANA LONGIFLORA —A deliciously 

IN fragrant plant with pure white flowers; one will seen! 
whole house; easily cultivated; almost perpetual bloomer 
Packet of Seeds Jd—G IBBS & C O ., Woodbnd ge. Suffolk 
niimSTMAS ROSES.—Beautiful hardy whit< 
VJ flowers from Christinas to Lent; one plant, 7a. mx 
2s, 6d.twelve, 4s. 6d.; now ready, cash with order; carru.gi 

paid —GIBB8 k CO., Woo dbridge, Suffolk. _ _ __ 

frUBEROSES.—American and the Pearl, wtl 
1 white fragrant flowers for forcing or open ground Thre| 
each for 2s., vrith iustruotions for growing. Cash with order 
—GIBBS k COMPANY. Woodbridge, Suffolk. _ 

fORGEl-ME-NOT PLANTS. - The Nev 

X alpestris elegantissima, white and rose, and sylvatica, i 
fine blue variety, each Is. per doz. Seed of the new Myosuti 
alpestris elegantissima, brightest sky blue, rose, and whit< 
each 6d Der packet; the three, Is. 3d.; mixed seed. 1®- Gisl 

SSfi gSTniw.-GIBBS & COkl'AHY. Woodbroto 

Suffolk. 


9d.—RYDER k SON, Sale. Manchester. _ 

MIMULUS SEED.—The choicest kind for the 

JXL greenhouse. Colours range from delicate white and buff 
/.Urah The Knotted and maculated kind are 


JLli- greenhouse. Colours range irom aencawj wmw 
to the deepest olaret. The spotted and maculated kind are 
most beautiful. These easily-grown plants are not as well 
known as they ought to be. Post free m ™*ck*t* at fid. and 
Is.—RYDER k SON, Sale, Manc hester. 


■ROUBLE PETUNIA SEED.—Saved from the 

J J most beautiful seifs, mottled, striped and fringed kinds 
Per packet, 6d. and la, port free. It is necessary to remind 
customers that a certain proportion of the seedlings will be 
single flowers. r-RYDER k SON, Sale, Manchester. 


vhich attracted tne atiennon oi 
rt _ Soufc Kensington. 6d. per packet, bow now for wmt4 
flowering. —GIBBS k CO., Woodbndge, Suffolk. - 

DILEA MUSCOSA, a pretty bright jam. 

Jl Fern-like plant for table decoration, 7cL tach. 2 for li 

Carriage pai d.—GIBBS k C O., Woodbridge, Suff olk.- — 

nOllONLLLAS, with very fragrant yelloi 

A CO.. Woodbridge. 8uffolk. 


TTERBS.—Seed of the following useful garden 
XL herbs in penny packets, four or upwards, post free. Sow 
now. Balm, Sweet Basil, Horehound, Hyssop, Lavender, Pot 
Marigold, Sweet Marjoram, Rosemary, Sage, Summer Savery, 
Thyme, Rue.—RYDER k SON, Sale, Manchester. 


SEED POTATOES. 

To dear out we offer Woodstock Kidney, International 
Kidney, Johnston's Downshiies, Snowflake. Sutton s | same prices. 
Magnum Bon tun, Manhattan, Yicar of Lalenam, Red 
Skin Flour ball, and many other kinds. 

Is. per peck each, 8s. per bush., 6s. per cwt. 

Terms, Cash with order. AU delivered free on roil Norwich. 

DANIELS BROS., 

Seed and Potato Growers and Merchants, NORWICH. 


PRIMULA SINENSIS (Bulbs “Premier 

XT mixed).—The best mixed packet of Primula in the trade . 
The habit is excellent, and the flowers very large and correct. 
The colours range from the purest white to deep ruby-red, 
embracing various shades of lilac, mauve, violet, pink, ana 
rose. Amateurs who had seed from us last year produced 
astonishing results. An experienced gardener, writing to Mr. 
Bull, says, “ I never saw their equal/ Per packet, 7d. and Is., 
post free. Mr. Bull’s unrivalled Calceolaria and Cyclamen at 
-RYDE R & SON, Sale, Manchester. _ 


I70NALS! ZONALS11 ZONALS.!!!—Hemy 

LI Jacoby, deepest crimson; Candidissima plena, the only 
rtaiid^ /oiible white: the two Is 4d.; twelve strong 
named varieties, including one of above, 3s.; Fuchsias, 
Lizzie Vidler and othere. 6d. each; Chryrant^mumSj twelve 
Is. 3d.; cuttings, 7<L, free. Cataloguo. — BOURCHIER, 
Crosby, Liverpool. 


QIXPENNY COLLECTION OF ANNUALS. 

|j _in order to clear several hundreds *f beautiful illus¬ 
trated packets of'annuals, we now offer seven very pretty 
varieties for present sowing, post free for 6tL These packets 
are exactly the same as those sent m our celebrated shilling 
collection.-RYDER k SON, Bale, Manches ter. 


■NTEW ZEALAND REED (Arundo fconspicua). 
IN — Gardening last week contained an article on culture 
and an illustration of this graceful plant. Seed per packet, 
6d, port free.—RYDER & SO N, Sale, Manchester. 


■kTEW BEDDING GERANIUM (Hender’s) 
JN CRIMSON VESUVIUS, this splendid vanety so highly 
spoken of in the horticultural papers as being so immh 
superior to Vesuvius for bedding and winter bloom, price 60. 

“g&^ANIUM PRIMA DONNA, Dr. Denny's new pure 
white, so highly spoken of in the papers when exhibited, and 
obtained first-class certificate, price Is. each, post free. 

GERANIUM TVE GOT IT (Connell s), new pure white, 
which caused such a sensation when exhibited, and received 

one of the best winter bloomers and bedders, 6<L each, or 4ft. 

P GERAK fuM f NEWLAND’8 MARY, the best bedding 
pink, useful not plant and market variety, 6d. each, or 4s. per 

M. FOLLETT, deep crimson, white eye, 
very fine, one of the best winter bloomara. fid. each. Dost 
NEW DOUBLE GERANIUMS 
varieties for 6s.; 12 best selected old* 

ni GSRARIlbS 0 VESUVIUS, Is. 6d. per dozen. 

WHITE VESUVIUS, Is. 6d. per dozen. 

” WONDERFUL, Is. 6<L per dozen. 

, NEWLIFEJls. 6d. per dozen. 

DOUBLE GERANIUM MDME. THIBAUT, 2s. per doz. 

„ MDME. A. BALTF-T, 2s. per doz. 

SILVER or WI&TE VARIEGATED GERANIUM for 

or PftriB P ais y»free-blooming white 
T NE$ ^OLblSo^G^RITE, Mr. Howards variety, 

KING OF BEDDER8, the darkest blue, 

-hit, 

plant (equal to Verbenas), also a useful pot plant, 12 fine 
varieties. 2s. 6<L, post free. „ 

All the above are GOOD PLANTS, port free, from 
B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex.^ 


«. <L 
1 6 


12 Petunia hybrids 
(seedlings).. 

4 Petunia, double .. 
12 Verbenas, mixed .. 

100 . 

FUCHSIAS. 
12 varieties, mixed 
12 varieties, rnuned^ 

6 selected, named 


TTARDY BRITISH FERNS. 7 - Twenty-five 

JQ. healths ’ 11 * * 


1 healthy, good-sized plants, several varieties, named, sent 
g>st free for fifteen stamps.—^. RICHARDS, Bear Streep 


Uamstapi^_____ 

TFINEDISPLAY OF FLOWERS THROUGH- 

M OUT THE SEASON insured by purchasing strong, 
clean, and healthy plants from cool houses and frames. 
Twelve select double Geraniums, 4s. ; four new ditto, 3s., 

Dahlias, 3a.; twelve Geranium Vesuvius, Is. 6d., tv^lve 
Calceolaria Golden Gem, Is. 6d. All oorrectly named. Post 
free for cash; no inferior varieties kept. Catalogue, one 
stamp!-£W. MAYO, Floriat. &c.. Perry Barr, Burnnag ham. 

DANSIES .—Daniels’ superb prize show and 

-L fancy, blotched, Btriped, &c.; Henderson b I ire Dragon, 
Multicolor,"ka; Mozart, blue tendre, Othello. Due de 
Magenta, Schiller, kc.; Violas in four sorts, all with nam^ 
at^hed, twelve Is. 9cL ; twenty-four, 3ft. j nuxeil, without 
names of Uie above varieties, twelve, Is. 6d.; twenty-four, 
2s 6d. Good strong plants, free, safely packed.—J. feYLYES- 
TER, Idle, Leeds V** 

Qifitized by 


Go ugle 


1 10 
1 2 


U 


b. <L 


W H. SMITH, Framingham, Norwich, offers 

• the following well-rooted and healthy cuttincs and 
plants, port and carriage free for cash with order, and care¬ 
fully packed in strong boxes; testimonials being constantly 
forwarded of their safe arrival and well doing: unrooted cut¬ 
tings of all, half price. P.0.0, made payable to W. H. SMITH, 
Norwich. Stamps taken. 

GERANIUMS. 

12 good mixed .. 

12 Vesuvius, scarlet ., 

12 varieties named .. 

6 . 

' NEW COLEUS. 

Princess Helena, each 
Trince Leopold, „ 

General Garfield, „ 

12 var. including above 

12 choice mixetl .. 


12 Ageratum, dwarf 
seedlings .. 

3 Begonias, perpetual 

bloomers .. 

2 scarlet Salvia \ 2 
2 blue ,, f each 

4 Mimulus,fine spotted 
6 Heliotrope .. 

Veronica, 2 for.. 

Cuphea iguea ) 1 — 
Btriggillosa j 1 eac “ 

100 Lobelia compacts.. 

100 Golden Feather .. 

50 each from seed pan 
2 Sensitive plants .. 

12 Alternantneras 
50 Defiance Cabbages.. 

50 Red Cabbage plants 
100 Rocca Onion plants 
50 Lettuce plants 

Artillery Plants, each 0 4 
12 Choice Mixed Plants 1 6 


t selected, named \\l 2 l 12 Choice Mixed Plants 1 6 

W. H. SMITH, Framingham, Norwioh. 


■R/TATHIOLA B1C0RNIS (Evening-smitcd 

IY1 Stock), of unrivalled fragrance; from the Grecian 
mountains. Grews about 15 In. in height, and is of branching 
habit; the delicious perfume emitted from the flower In the 
morning and evening after a shower is truly delightful. No 
annuslin cultivation, even including Mignonette,, surpasses 
this in the powerful and yet delicate perfume of Its flowers. 
Seed, per packet, 8 stamps; 2 P^ketnjl^ stamps, fr^. Sow 
out ofdoors; hardy.—Address, SAMUEL DAXON, Croft, 
Warrington, Lancashire. 


Warring t on, Dancaanire. ____ 

A &TER SEED, prize quilled, from collection, 

AjL 16 colours. These Asters axe moBt beautiful, continuing 

bf. ttV 5 

W& rringtoiL 


ty ajrmg tuiL ___ - —-- 

DYERLASTING FLOWERS— Helicbryaums 

Ll (the flowers may be cut and dried) will retain their beauty 
for years; pretty for church docoration, or made Into bou¬ 
quets for the home in winter when other flowers are scarce. 
The flowers should be cut Just as the bloomB are beginning to 
expand, hung up to dry. Seed of the above in rt»e, white, 
scarlet, purple, yellow, salmon. Pnoe per packet, 12 stamps ; 
mixed colours or separate, 2 packets, 18 b tamps. Address, 
SA MUEL DAXON. Croft, near Warrington. 


bridge, Suffolk.___ - T _ —— — 

OLD CRIMSON CLOVE OARNATlO.NS - 

U Strong plants from open ground. Two for Is. 3d., cam.-., 
paid.—GLBBS k CO., Woo dbndge, Suff olk ._ 

1\TEW VARIEGATED-LEAVED SUN 

IN FLOWER.—A most effective and highly omaint!/ 
novelty. Seed, Is. per packet.—GIBBS k CO., Woodbndtj 
Suffo lk.___- 

Is. The cheapest & best collections offered, li 
rpHE “Wonderful ” collection, paper on cultivi 

1 tion and 24 packets choice imputed Seeds, large t!oi 
ering German Stocks and Asters, Petunia, Phlox Lm 
monal, G. Lady Albemarle. M. Meteor, Everlasting, GraM 
&c , 1 b. 2d. post free. The^ Amateur s All Hardy cclleum 
paper on cultivation. 24 packets showy ammaiaperi-nnu. 
Sc., quite hardy, easify grown, Is. 2d.; postfree MrlX-i 
._ rinrinninn i»vs ! Your collection was 'I 


prizes at two shows.” Mr. J. Wilson, garaener, uoi™ . 
collection proved excellent. I won several pnzea Miss tnn 
Callan, Ireland: “Your collection grew beautifully T 
Mimulus was splendid.” Gratis : one 6<L packet of BJgl 
Antirrhinum, or Mimulus given with each 
FRED. B. BAILEY, Seedsman, &c., 4, Market Street, W< 

Hought on, Bolton. _____ 

Single Dahlias. 

A GRAND COLLECTION, including all tl 

beautiful new'varieties and the beet of the older sort 
Iso ZIMAPANI (The Black Dahlia), 

JUAREZI (The Cactus Dahlia). ; 

Showy 

ham, Loudon. 


Grotvi) 
PER ACRE 

the finest powible GREEN^ODDER It increases the H 
of Cows, keeps Horses in splendid coat and coudit.on, a 

oHarcemiwn sets supplied at 5s., 10a., 20a., aud 12 
N B —Onlera amounting to £6 sent carriage paid. 

. .. _._: _riAmfnw ant. tit liUriTOC 


N.B.—Onlera amounting to jtb sent carriage 
Avoid spurious varieties of Comfrey. apt te purge cattle 
TH08. CHRISTY k CO., 155, * an church Street, LoutLi 



TDERESKIA STOCKS for grafting Epiphyl- 

X lum, strong plants for immediate working (see garden¬ 
ing Ill.U8TILa.ted, March 11), 5s. per doz.—Cash with order 
to T. JANNOOH, Lily Nursery, Dersingham, Norfolk. 


URAGARIA INDICA.—This beautiful Straw- 

X berry flowers and fruits the whole year, splendid basket 
plant. Fuchsia procumbens. lovely hanging plant; Nertera 
depressa, Adiantum gracilllmura. A plant of each 01 the 
above named for 5s., including package, for cash with order 
to T. JANNOOH, Lily Nursery, Dersingham, Norfolk. 


"FUCHSIAS! FUCHSIAS!—Lizzie Vidler a 

X Trumpotcr, 6d. each; choice named varieties, 
dozen; Coleus. Is. 3d. per dozen ; strong plants, well mu 
free -J. BT.AKEMORE. St, George s, Welhngto n^ Salopjj 

TViTAGNIFICENT LILIUM AURATUM, & 

JL-^saa 

Londo n.--- —- 

■Beautiful double tuberoses.-t 

D Pcari; this U fM superior to all 

pcrfumed,six f 2 s ; carriage paid.-M. VERLY, 4,u;p 

Road, Primrose Hill, London. ____— — 

mlGRIDIAGRANDIFLORA,producm£nm;; 

Lonaou, N.W. _.— — -r! 

London. -----zrr—T . 

F )R SALE.—Three-ycar-old VinCT—Blwk A 

... C,< 

Gardens, Tewkesbury. _____—j 

CJEED POTATOES.— Brinkworth’a ^eau.1 

bBrinkworth’s Challenger, Ruby T 

&C.-C. CROW TON, Stremham Court UarQtns, ^ 

-M-0W READY.-AateraTPetuniMrajJIf', 
‘ ^ 11 
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WILD FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 

Tile grand golden Marsh Marigolds may now 
be found by streams and in wet meadows, and 
fiber still in Osier or Alder beds. They look 
best and live longest if the whole plant is polled 
up or cnt through the root and pat in water, 
bat if the flower-stems are picked singly let 
them be placed as low as possible in a deep 
bowl of water and the bowl stood rather low; 
when growing they are generally seen from 
above, and from this point of view the great 
golden caps are well displayed. They are best 
(Fathered with the buds only just opening; if 
picked fnil-blown they soon fall to pieces. 
Their arrangement gives no trouble in the way 
of foliage, each flower-stalk being well furnished 
already, and a few of the large radical leaves 
are easily added. 

Wood Anemones are in flower in woods and 
copees ; in picking them it is well to look out 
for well-developed flowers on rather short stalks 
and some leaves of a bronze-purple colour— 
these will be found in the sunnier spots. They 
fag directly they are gathered, and before they 
can be conveniently arranged will want stiffen¬ 
ing, by immersing all but the actual flowers in 
water for an hour. They are most prettily 
arranged in a deep pan or shallow bowl of water 
surfaced with the beautiful Fern-like moss, with 
a plant or two of Wood Sorrel, in delicate leaf, 
but not yet in flower, appearing among it. The 
lowers and leaves are placed in natural-looking 
groups; a little pointed stick, used as a dibble, 
13 handy to get the tender stalks well down 
through the moss carpet. A deep dish of the 
dark brown and black glazed pottery made at 
Eye, known as Sussex ware, lately arranged in 
this way looked very well. A little branch or 
two of Blackthorn is beautiful in a room, es¬ 
pecially if seen against a dark background; if 
any greenery is wanted a twig of Hawthorn 
will do, but it is best without. Flowers of 
Willow, grey velvet bursting into pale gold, are 
ornamental in a tall jar; and sprays of Larch 
with bright red flowers and little brushdike 
taffes of leaves may be prettily arranged in a 
spreading howl of moss. 0. J. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PLANTING THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
The cos non for planting the flower garden is 
now drawing on, and many an amateur with 
limited means wonld fain escape from the yearly 
outlay of baying plants that perish with the first 
frost; but having become possessed with a mania 
for crowding all the beds they possibly can into 
s given space they are now met with the difficulty 
of either letting them go bare or going on with 
the expenditure that is frequently out of all 
proportion to the results attained. I therefore 
pr o po s o to give a list erf a few permanent 
subjects which when onoe planted last for 
jmn, and which will considerably reduce the 
srea to be planted annually. It is far more 
niiafactory to have a few beds well filled than a 
quantity so thinly planted that they do not 
present anything like a furnished aspect until 
the season Is nearly over. 

We have now m beautiful condition beds 
filled with Berberis Darwini mixed with China 
Ernes, the former in full bloom, and the latter 
that will keep flowering throughout the season. 
These beds are edged with a broad band of 
Tinier Aconites and blue Pansies; the former 
has been a blaze of yellow, and now the Pansies 
m wnawmgr on and will last a long time. These 
beds give scarcely any trouble, and show a nice 
let <rf bloom both early and late in the season. 
Another excellent bed is formed of Bocconia 
tordata edged with Santolina inoana, the surface 
being sown with crimson and white Candytuft 
k February or March. This gives a good display 
of Moom in May and June, and in July and 
A vast the Bocconia is one of the grandest 
sights in the garden, being elegant noth in 
fotiage and flower. It is a plant not nearly so 
F teach grown as it deserves, for I find that bnt 
F fevwtors to the garden know it at all. Yet 
|it is of the easiest culture, and if onoe planted is 
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not easily lost, as it is a strong rooting subject 
and increases rapidly from underground suckers. 
The best time to move or divide is now that it 
is just pushing up its young growth. Any kind 
of annual may be substituted for the Candytufts 
as a change ; If scented flowers are desired, the 
Mignonette offers an excellent subject for a 
carpet. 

Another permanent bed that is very effective 
consists of large scarlet or crimson Paeonies, 
carpeted with Sweet Williams and edged with 
Golden Thyme. Moss, China, or Hybrid Per¬ 
petual dwarf Roses edged with Euonymus 
radieans variegata, Spiraea japonica, or Pansies, 
with bulbs such as Tulips, and winter Aconites 
for early flowering, ana Gladiolus for autumn 
effect are always satisfactory. Then there is 
the Sea Lavenders (Statioes), the many varieties 
of Iris, the herbaceous and evergreen Phloxes, 
the hardy Ericas just now a blaze of bloom, and 
I must not forget Fuchsias, such as Riocartoni, 
whioh, treated as herbaceous plants,, make 
lovely beds. A little top-dressing of thoroughly 
rotten manure, leaf soil, or rich mould put on 
the surface in the early part of winter is all they 
require, and a really beautiful garden may be 
had without using a tender plant at all. Com¬ 
parisons are odious, as each and all of the varied 
beauties of the floral world have their merits ; 
but for those who have not plenty of glasshouses 
to supply their beds, the hardy section is the 
one that should be more fully represented than 
is usually the case. J. G. 


NEAPOLITAN VIOLETS. 

For small bouquets this Violet is unsurpassed 
by any other variety, and although it may be 
had in flower all through the winter and spring, 
yet, near London, market gardeners even do not 
pay much attention to it, although they grow 
other kinds by the acre. Single crown runners 
of it may now be obtained from old plants in 
abundance; they should be out off, ana pricked 
out I ft. apart into a half-shady border, in good 
rich soil, keeping them well watered during dry 
weather, and the ground between the rows clear 
of weeds by means of the frequent use of the 
hoe." 

Towards the middle of the summer a little 
manure water may be given them with advan¬ 
tage, but it would be better still to mulch with 
thoroughly decayed stable manure, free from 
worms. All young runners should be kept 
picked off as fast as they appear, and in the 
middle of September, after being well watered, 
the plants should be lifted with as good balls as 
possible, and either potted or planted out in a 
frame previously prepared for them, allowing a 
space of 3 in. or 4 in. between each plant. 

The pit or frame should have been filled with 
fresh stable manure, or, if at hand. Oak leaves 
are best, inasmuch as they retain a steady tem¬ 
perature for a longer period than other fer¬ 
menting material. A foot thick of sandy loam 
and leaf soil should be placed on the Ded in 
which to set the plants, and after planting a 
good watering may be given and the lights 
closed and shaded for a few days until root 
action has again commenced, after which 
abundance of air must be given night and day 
on every favourable opportunity. Little or no 
water will be necessary, but if the soil gets very 
dry, the lights should be taken off early in the 
morning of some fine day, and the water applied 
in sufficient quantity to soak the whole of the 
soil, and the plants should be left exposed to> 
sun and air until the foliage has beoome 
thoroughly dry. 

The plants in pots should oooupy a similar 
position to those planted ont until they show 
bloom, when, if they be moved to a light, airy 
shelf near the glass in a cool honse, their flowers 
will open freely. Damp is the greatest enemy 
which the Neapolitan Violet has when in 
flower ; therefore it is obvious that whilst the 
roots should be abundantly supplied with water, 
the foliage should be afforded as much air as 
possible to insure its being kept perfectly dry. 
Red spider often attacks the leaves of Violets 
during the summer when planted out, and for 


this there is no remedy equal to that of planting 
in rich soil in order to keep the plants growing 
vigorously. When coming into bloom, weak 
manure water, in whioh has been put a little 
soot, may be advantageously applied at every 
alternate watering. If the flowers, when picked, 
be required to travel any great distance, it is 
best to place them loosely in a small box lined 
with Ivy leaves, for if tied in bunches, as they 
often are, they do not last in good condition 
nearly so long as when placed loosely in the box. 


Lobelia for winter flowering. —From 
the middle of Ootober up to the latter end of 
February bine flowers are very rare. With the 
exception of the Violet I do not know any¬ 
thing which can equal the Lobelia at that sea¬ 
son. It is bright and effective, and needs no 
forcing to induce it to flower freely during the 
dull winter months. A few pots of it will 
prove of great service either for cutting from or 
for associating with the usual occupants of the 
conservatory or cool greenhouse. In order to 
insure the plants flowering at the desired period 
cuttings must be struck or seed should be sown 
about the beginning of June. The young 
plants should be shifted on until they get well 
established in 6 -in. pots, pinching off any 
flower buds which may appear, and aiding 
them with a little manure water should they 
appear to need it. Plaoe them in a cold frame 
about the latter end of September, merely pro¬ 
tecting against frost and very inclement wea¬ 
ther until the middle of October, when they 
may be placed in their winter quarters. I do 
not think that the Lobelia is so much employed 
for winter flowering as it should be ; the 
colours are bo clear and bright, and the flower 
so entirely devoid of coarseness that they may 
be employed in the most chaste of floral arrange¬ 
ments. — J. Cornhill. 

Dividing Holly hook roots.— Amateur 
cultivators of Hollyhocks are often troubled by 
their plants sending up so many spikes that 
the flowers are poor and comparatively valueless. 
To such persons I commend the somewhat pri¬ 
mitive, but still simple, plan of lifting the old 
roots now and then and splitting them down the 
middle with a sharp knife. If there bean abund¬ 
ance of both head and root, two or even more 
divisions may be made, because all that is need¬ 
ful is a fair amount of root, a sound stem, and 
not more than a couple of stout shoots on the 
plant to throw spikes for the next year. Above 
all things it is desirable that the mass of young 
shoots that form round the crown of the plants 
should be thinned out, and if but a couple of 
the strongest be left so much the better for the 
plant and for the succeeding bloom. When thus 
treated the divided plants may then be re¬ 
planted, the soil being previously well forked 
over and a little rotten manure added. Al¬ 
though a gross-feeding plant, it is probably 
better to apply manure in the shape of a liberal 
top-dressing in the summer than to work too 
much of it into the soil, as the plants are apt to 
rot in consequence. Daring the summer the 
soakings of water the plants should receive wash 
the manure to the roots, and at the same time 
an even moisture at the roots is maintained. 
Seed of a good strain of Hollyhocks will be 
almost certain to reproduce good plants and 
flowers, and if it be sown some time in May 
good strong flowering plants will assuredly be 
the result.—D. 

Spiraea palmata.— This Spiraea should be 
grown out*of-doors for two seasons before it is 
used for pot culture. About five years ago I ob¬ 
tained a plant of this Spiraea, which at the time 
had two crowns. I at once divided and planted 
it outdoors in good rich garden soil; for two 
years we kept increasing the stock, taking the 
plants up everyyear and dividing all up into 
single crowns. They grew rapidly and strongly, 
and the last two years we have been rewarded 
with some fine examples each year, both for 
blooming in and ont-of-doors. At the present 
time we have some plants that were potted in 
8 -in. pots carrying from five to eight spikes of 
bloom each. We have not forced this Spiraea 
Original from 
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very early, as I am under the impression that 
so treated it would not bloom satisfactorily. 
Like all the Spiraeas, it delights in plenty of 
moisture, both at the roots ana overhead. When 
growing and when just showing flower it is 
greatly benefited by being watered with ma¬ 
nure water. With me this Spiraea seems to 
flourish wherever it is planted. It receives no 
special treatment, but is planted out-of-doors in 
the usual way along with Spiraea japonica. 
After blooming the plants forced this season are 
allowed one year’s rest in the open ground, 
when they are lifted the following autumn for 
forcing. It is a valuable plant either indoors or 
in the herbaceous border, where it makes itself 
quite at home.—R. G. 

Doronicum.—This is an early blooming, 
hardy herbaceous plant that is not nearly so 
well known as it ought to be. There are several 
varieties of it, but D. austriacum is perhaps the 
most useful. Its leaves are of a beautiful olive 
green, the flowers bright orange-yellow, single, 
and somewhat resembling those of the common 
wild Chrysanthemum in form. It is a low-growing 
plant, but throws the flowers about 8 in. above its 
foliage, and possesses the advantage of being 
able to withstand the high winds of March ana 
April without the assistance of stakes. In addi¬ 
tion to these recommendations, it is easily cul¬ 
tivated and cheap.—H, C. W. 

Lillies.—Lovers of these fine, hardy flowers 
will be pleased to know that they are yearly 
gaining favour as market plants. Until very 
lately, the varieties of L. speciosum and auratum 
were the only kinds grown in quantity for 
Covent Garden, but now L. longiflorum bids fair 
to rival them in popularity. One of our largest 
market growers pots up yearly some three 
thousand of this Lily, or, I should rather say, has 
that number of pots of it, for I think that he 
puts two bulbs in a pot. It is, however, the 
variety L. eximium that is preferred, compara¬ 
tively few of the type being grown. The old L. 
candidum is now also being rather extensively 
grown by some ; but in the case of this Lily, it 
is found that the bulbs require to be established 
some twelve months in pots before flowering, 
otherwise they do not throw up sufficiently 
strong to be of much decorative value. 

Mignonette in spring.—Mignonette is 
such a universal favourite, that there is a con¬ 
stant demand for it throughout the spring 
months. Most flowering plants grown for market 
have their particular Beason, being in much 
request just at that time, the demand for them 
in many instances declining almost suddenly, 
This is not, however, the case with Mignonette, 
the fragrance of which insures for it a continued 
unvarying popularity, so that good samples are 
at any time during the spring months almost 
mre to realise good prices. In order, however, 
to make Mignonette pay, it must be thoroughly 
well grown ; it must not only be well flowered, 
but the plants must be clothed to the rim of 
the pot with fresh green foliage. Few plants 
more quickly show the effect of injudicious 
treatment than Mignonette ; once it gets into 
a starved, stunted state, if the lower leaves 
commence to exhibit a yellow tinge, there is 
but little hope of obtaining well-finished-off 
specimens. The plants must be grown along 
quickly and freely, never allowed to stop for 
want of ground or moisture, and the atmo¬ 
spherical conditions must be right throughout 
the growing period. As most private growers are 
aware, it is not by any means one of the easiest 
tasks to hit off to a nicety the requirements of 
this plant, unless, which rarely happens, some 
special convenience can be accorded it. It is 
indeed almost impossible to grow Mignonette to 
perfection amongst a miscellaneous collection, or 
on dry stages in airy structures in the ordinary 
way of plant culture. Market growers do not 
attempt to grow it thus, but make such provision 
that the soil can be maintained in an almost un¬ 
varying state of moisture from the time the 
seed is sown until the plants are fully grown, 
without having recourse to too frequent or 
heavy watering ; for it is found that the Mig¬ 
nonette thrives In every way better thus ac¬ 
commodated than when a circulation of air 
playing round the pots dries out the soil from 
time to time. For this reason pits are preferred 
to houses, as therein a bed of leaves or some 
such fermenting material can be made, and the 
pots, being plunged in it, are insured against 
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moisture are thus more nicely adjusted than 
could well be the case by any other method 
of culture. It will at once be perceived that 
plunging the pots in fermenting material en¬ 
sures healthy root action and rapid growth, 
the tan, leaves, or manure, as the case may 
be, supplying the atmospherical conditions with¬ 
out much effort on the part of the grower. All 
that he has to do is to admit air in the usual 
manner, and keep up his supply of plants by 
means of frequent sowings, commencing at the 
new year, leaving some three plants in a 44-in. 
pot and giving a little weak liquid manure 
when the foliage covers the soil. What I wish 
to impress upon the reader is that growth 
must be rapid and unchecked, and the above- 
mentioned method best ensures this.—B. C. J. 


Clarkias. —Clarkias deservedly rank 
amongst the most charming of hardy annuals ; 
they are robust in growth and branching, and 
they flower profusely for a long period. Curiouslv 
enough,fwhilst many plants or this class seem all 
the worse for the production of double flowers, 
double Clarkias are an improvement on the 
single ones. There are three types of Clarkias— 
first, Clarkia elegans, a native of California, 
which we now figure, which grows about 2 ft. in 
height, and bears rosy-purple flowers. This 
generated the first double form, known as 
Clarkia elegans fl.-pl. From the rose-coloured 
single kind of this strain has also been selected 
C. elegans rosea fl.-pl. From these double kinds 



Clarkia elegans ; showing habit of plant. 


draught, and th£" conditions 
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have been obtained two splendid varieties, viz., 

Purple King (deep purple) and Salmon Queen 
(Balmon-pink), both having very large flowers, 
that are freely produced on strong branching 
plants. These are remarkably effective border 
plants. Another form is Clarkia pulchella, from 
Worth America, a kind which grows to a height 
of from 1 ft. to 2 ft. Of this also there are 
dwarf or Tom Thumb varieties. C. pulchella 
haa magenta-coloured flowers, and from it have 
been selected forms having double flowers of 
the same hue ; also rose and edged flowers. 
The third distinct kind is Clarkia integripetala, 
a garden hybrid, or selection from C. pulchella, 
a sort which has entire-petalled flowers, of 
which also there are Tom Thumb varieties. Out 
of this have come the new double crimson and 
white kindB, both very fine and good. We have, 
therefore, now in all some nine or ten double 
Clarkias. They may be sown in spring or 
autumn. 

Crocuses eaten. —A week or two ago some 
one asked what pest destroyed our patches of 
Crocuses. The sparrows, said one ; some sort of 
beetle, declared another. Let me offer a third 
suggestion, that neither sparrows nor beetles are 
probably to blame. This mild season I have 
rarely seen the former in any garden. In severe 
weather are beetles likely to crawl out amid 
frost and snow? Is there anything in the form 
of the flower with its large puffy (when not ex- 
panded) heads, standing on its frail delicate 
throat, sometimes encountering a boisterous 
wind that makes it topple over ? When leaves 
and flowers stand in a close patch it is but 
seldom that either fall down, and that fact 


makes one think that the Crocus is more top* 
heavy and tottering when set out in lines or 
planted very thin.— Fillingham. 

7205.—Plants for rockery —The best 
way to build a rockery, if plants are required 
to grow on it, is to raise a mound of good soil on 
the site, and then begin at the base and bed the 
stones in the mound in as natural a manner as 
possible, leaving spaces between them as poc¬ 
kets to plant in, adding more soil as the work 
goes on. There is no need, I should say, to block 
up the pallisadoes. The following small shrubs 
and plants will grow on it : Cotoneaster micro- 
phylla, Euonymus radicans variegatus, Juni- 
perus prostratus, Pernettya mucronata, Yucca 
filamentosa, Alyssum saxatile, Anemones (vari¬ 
ous), Arabis (in variety), Aubrietia (do.), Ceras- 
tium (do.), Daphne Cneorum, Iberis (in variety). 
Phlox (do.), Primula (do ), and plenty of bulba 
intermixed.—E. H. 

7227.— Daisies degenerating.— It is not 
the rule for Daisies to degenerate in the way 
mentioned. Sometimes out of hundreds one or 
two will go back, but it is most rare, and, al¬ 
though we have grown and seen grown hundreds 
of Daisies, we have seldom seen them revert. If 
you were to get a really good stock of the double 
red, white, pink, and other good kinds, it seems 
most improvable that they should revert to 
single forms. Under any circumstances try 
manuring the soil and pulling your Daisy plants 
well to pieces; dibble out in October. 

7235.— Liliums after flowering.— It ia 
the rule with Liliums grown in pots after the 
stems have died down to place the pots under 
a greenhouse stage or shelf, and, if there is mnch 
dnp, laid on their side for the winter. The bulbs 
should not be shaken clean out and stored dry, 
as the roots die and the bulbs suffer. It is better 
to keep them in the soil just a little moist rather 
than dust dry. In the spring turn out the balls of 
soil quite hard, and then repot into fresh soil. 

7191.—Fuchsias for training as pyramids.— 
One of the best old Fuchsias for garden culture is the 
Riccartonl, a free-growing kind, blooms profusely, 
and has tonall red flowers. The old corallina Is also a 
capital outdoor kind. Of other good pyramidal sorts 
Souvenir de Chiswick, Rose of Castile, Lord Beaconsfleld. 
Avalanche, Mrs. J. Lye, Lady Heytesbury, and Starlight 
are all good robust kinds. The plants should be from 
Btrong autumn-struck cuttings, pushed on in warmth 
now and frequently pinched to ensure good pyramids 
before being turned out.—A, D. 

7179. —Planting annuals.— If the bulbs were 
planted deeper you might stir the Boil over and between 
them, and then plant the annuals, by which we presume 
you mean sow them. Of course, if the annuals are got 
out early, the best display will be had in summer, and 
if sown later, in the autumn. Few annuals last all the 
season, so that what is gained in one way is lost in 
another. If you wish to preserve the bulb9 for another 
year by lifting them allow them to ripen the foliage, 
and then they may be lifted and dried at once.—A. D. 

7226.— Flowers in boxes.— The top of a wall, il 
exposed to the wind, would be rather a bleax place ii 
which to attempt to grow so tender an annual as rtiloj 
Drummondi. Mignonette, Nemophila, and similar hard] 
things would do better. A box would hardly supply 
deep-rooting space for Godetias, and their habit o 
growth is not well suited. Trailing plants are best 
especially fiose that have hard woody growth If tin 
position of the box is at all sheltered Phlox Drummond 
will do very well, and with it put Stocks and dwar 
Asters.—A. D. 

7234.—Zinnias.—Zinnias should be raised unde 


S 'aBB, and be pricked out into shallow pans or boxes 01 
to a frame, or under a handlight, and be allowed n 
get quite strong, that is, 6 in. height, and proportionall; 
stout in the stem before being planted out. 8eeds sowi 
in the open air may bloom late in the autumn, but th 
summer would be practically lost. Seed should be sown 
under glass at once, and the plants pushed on to be go 
strong and fit to plant outdoors about the third week i: 
May.—A. D. 

7243.—Double Stocks.—Double Stocks are nntnt 
rous enough if good strains of seeds be grown, but yoi 
do not say what particular kinds you require. The Eaa 
Lothians in three colours, and the summer pyramidal nm 
Ten-week in many colours, all give in good strains som 
76 per cent, of doable flowers. Queen Stocks of the man 
red and purple strains will give from 60 to 70 doubles i 
100, and Brompton Stocks about 46 to 60 per cent. C 
these latter always save seed from flowers on the sing] 
plants that have five or six petals, as these are almoi 
certain to produce doubles the next year.—A. D. 

7244.—Auriculas from seed.— Auricula seed ms 
bo sown at once in a shallow pan or box, and in fir 
sandy soil in which there is quite one-third of thorough] 
rotten manure, as Auriculas are slow powers, an 
In the seed stage want pushing. If a large sheet of glai 
be laid over the pan till the seedlings are up it wi 
facilitate germination and growth, but the Grass shoul 
be removed and dried daily. When young plants ai 
large enough to handle prick them out thinly into otln 

E ans or boxes, and later on from these again they mi 
e shifted either into pots or the open ground. Stron 
growing kinds do well in the open ground, but all tl 
choicer sorts must have pot culture in a cool frame. 
A D 
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RICE-PAPER PLANTS (ARALIAS). 
Aralia papyhifera and Sieboldi are both 
plants of stately beauty and grandeur of foli¬ 
age. A. Sieboldi is not only an exoellent deco¬ 
rative plant for prominent positions, such as the 
centres of circles or as single sp 
lawns, but it is likewise a most valuable subject 
to use in a small state for the decoration of 
room windows, halls, or staircases, where, owing 
to its hardy, enduring character, and the great 
substance of its elegantly-divided glossy leaves, 
it will Btand for months without in the least 
becoming shabby or appearing to suffer in any 
way. As this most useful variety admits of 
ready increase by means of seeds, and may be 
raised and grown in any ordinary frame, it is a 
plant within the reach of all, and if sown now 
will form a good decorative subject for next 
winter’s use, and come in capitally for planting 
out the following spring. There is scarcely a 
shrubbery border anywhere but what might be 
greatly improved by having a few Aralias inter¬ 
spersed among the Evergreens, where their fine 
told outlines and distinct character would do 
much to add to the effect of any herbaceous 
plants growing in front. In most districts the 
Aralia Sieboldi is perfectly hardy, so that there 
need be no hesitation in leaving it out if the 
positions in which it is placed are at all shel¬ 
tered and exposed well to the sun, so as to 
ripen and harden the growth. 

The variegated form of this Aralia is an ex¬ 
ceedingly ornamental plant, having beautifully- 
marked creamy-white edges to the leaves, but 
as it does not come true from seed, and can only 
be slowly propagated by cuttings, it is, as yet, 
unfortunately scarce and dear. Its merits, how¬ 
ever, are such that no one who sees it will be¬ 
grudge its price, as it is one of those really good 
plants that there is always a satisfaction in pos¬ 
sessing. Not only is the foliage of these Ara¬ 
lias of a most pleasing form and colour, but 
after they attain size and strength they annu¬ 
ally produce fine heads of bloom, and, being 
laden with crystal globules, they sparkle when 
the light shines on them like so many diamonds, 
and are a great attraction for bees. 

The best way to increase the variegated va¬ 
riety is to make an incision partly through the 
stem, and then to bind up the cut with some 
Sphagnum or common Moss mixed with fibry 
peat, which should then be kept moist to en¬ 
courage the formation of roots. As soon as these 
have got well hold the head may be severed, 
which, if then potted, will soon make a hand¬ 
some, well-furnished plant. Once the top is re¬ 
moved in this way, the old stem will break 
sgain, when all the side shoots, except one of 
the strongest and best situated, may be taken 
off with a heel, and treated as ordinary cut¬ 
tings by being plaoed in sharp sandy soil, and 
kept close where they can get a gentle heat. 

Where sub-tropical gardening is attempted, 
A. papyrifera is almost indispensable, as it is 
one of the most strikingly ornamental plants 
that can be used either for groups or masses, or 
m single specimens in conspicuous places, but 
u its leaves are of immense size, it should be 
so placed as to be out of reach of strong winds, 
or they get lacerated or blown about and 
bruised in such a manner as to cause much dis¬ 
figurement. Like all plants of similar habit 


sad with large-spreading foliage and of quick 
ralias are gross feeders, and in order 
to induce a fall development and bring out their 


beauty, rich deep soil should be afforded, and' 
when the weather becomes warm, plenty of 
liquid manure administered, to prevent the es¬ 
cape of which by evaporation it is a good plan 
to mulch around the stems with old manure, 
lraf-soil, or anything of the kind that will not 
have an unsightly appearance. 

The readiest way to propagate A. papyrifera 
a to make use of all the larger portions of the 
root?, which may be cut up into pieces from 
2 in. to 3 in. long, ail of which, if buried in 
isady soil and put into a hot-bed, or where they 
can get a little warmth, will start and make tine 
>oung plants by bedding-out time if kept gently 
growing on. Although perhaps not so serviceable 
a* A Sieboldi for indoor decoration, on account 
of its woolly leaves taking up dust and being 
difficult to clean, A. papyrifera is a grand look¬ 
ing object in large conservatories during the 
winter. It is likewise useful, in smaller sizes, to 
rt*nd out among others on the stages of a green¬ 
house. It is much too tender tq endure our 

ters in the open air : but. * ' . 
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case, so tenacious of life is it that it may be 
stowed away almost anywhere with safety, so 
long as it is out of the reach of sharp frost. Any 
shed, therefore, will do, as the worst that can 
happen is the loss of a few leaves, which are 
soon renewed when planted out, and whioh grow 
all the stronger for a few months’ rest they get 
when so treated. As a town plant for windows, 
and one that will endure almost any amount of 
hardship, I know of nothing better or more 
cheerful-looking than A. Sieboldi, and the 
wonder is it is not grown more extensively and 
sold for the purpose. A sponge or brush may be 
quickly run over the leaves, which are then 
made free from dust, and have a bright, polished 
appearance. S. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Double-floweringr Peaches.— There is 
a strange effectiveness about these which makes 
them very precious for the garden landscape, 
although our climate does not in all parts allow 
them to make good growth and bloom. In the 
London district this year they are exceedingly 


ider to endure our win- 
t, jjalthougjji t>ijs yj| the 
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handsome, both in bud and blossom. The curious 
suddenness of the effect, so to say, of a brilliant 
double Peach running oat of a group of shrubs 
is such as cannot be got from anything else. 
Anyone having artistic ideas in planting would 
find such Peaches most useful. There is a good 
variety of colour, deep and bright crimson, and 
also a pure white, which comes in to help the 

it is quite distinct from all. Warm, well-drained 
soils appear to be essential to the healthy growth 
of double Peaches. If such good results are 
attained near and within the circle of smoky 
London, naturally far better would be obtained 
in country gardens in favourable situations. 

Camellias out-of-doors.— Anyone wish¬ 
ing to give Camellias a trial oat-of-doors should 
now lose no time in obtaining young healthy 
plants and putting them out at once, in order 
that they may make their young growth entirely 
out-of-doors, and have a chance of getting it 
well ripened before next winter. A good mixture 
of loam, peat, and cow manure should be pre¬ 
pared for them in a sheltered position, from 
whioh the sweep of the wind from the north and 
east is shut off, for I find that even the common 
Box is quite browned when fully exposed to 
heavy gales, and a bush that, like the Camellia, 
flowers early, however hardy it may be in with¬ 


standing frost, needs shelter from ruthless winds 
when in blossom.—J. G. 

7222.— Cutting Hollies. —It is not con¬ 
sidered prudent to cat the leading or top shoot 
of a Holly tree for any purpose. You may shorten 
back any gross growing Bide shoot, and it will 
throw the strength all over the tree, and it will 
also help it to break into growth on the lower 

S art of the trunk. Give the Hollies a good 
ressing of rioh f light loam, taking care to 
cover well up the entire root, and on the top of 
the soil give a dressing of light stable litter.— 
G. C., Eccle s. _ 

ROSES. 

Budding Roses in May.—I bud all my 
new Roses early in May. I generally get about 
two dozen plants of the new kinds about the 
last week in April, all of which are in pots, and 
have one or more long shoots each. They are 
placed temporarily under a south wall, and the 

S its are plunged up to their rims in the soil. 

ere, after exposure to the air, the wood hardens 
a little, and, by pinching off the top of each 
shoot, the buds soon become sufficiently deve¬ 
loped to be removed 
and inserted into Briers. 
I usually commence bud¬ 
ding on May 5. The 
Briers which I bud are 
not those that were 

S lanted last November, 
ut those which failed 
last summer. These, 
after cutting away 
last year’s growth, on 
account of having good 
roots, begin to grow 
much earlier than such 
as are newly planted, 
and early in May 
have made shoots 9 in. 
long, and, beiDg full 
of sap, are in good 
condition for budding. 
I cut down a shoot from 
one of my new Roses, 
leaving the four lower¬ 
most buds, so that when 
the plant is turned out 
of the pot and planted ou t 
three eyes or so are left, 
from whioh good shoots 
are produced which 
bloom in the autumn. 
As the young shoots 
on the Brier are very 
tender, May budding is 
a very delicate operation, 
and one whioh requires 
both care and judgment; 
and a sharp knife is in¬ 
dispensable. First make 
an incision about £ in. in 
length, and not too deep; 
then open up the back 
with a piece of ivory, or 
hardwood, like a pointed 
common black lead pencil cut flat and thin. Now 
eut the bud, which need not be longer than \ in.; 
cutit very thin, and do not attempt to remove the 
wood; insert it by pushing in one side first, 
then take the pointed piece of ivory or wood, 
and work in the other aide ; then tie up, as 
usual, with cotton, worsted, or bast. I never 
make a cross cut, which weakens the branch so 
much that the weight of the future growth is 
almost certain to break it at the cross cat, which 
may, however, be used with safety in the case of 
autumn budding when the wood is nearly ripe. 
Proceed in this way until every bud that can be 
taken from the shoot of your new Rose, even up 
to the very tip, is inserted, and the result will be 
that a great number of Briers will be found to 
have been budded with new Roses, all of which 
are certain to take and become firmly united. 
The following year new Roses will be produced 
by the bud, and these first Roses are said to be 
the best. Formerly people, when planting out 
their new Roses from pots, used to cut down 
the long straggling shoots and throw them away ; 
but by my plan every bud is made into a 
standard Rose, and one soon becomes possessed 
of a large number of trees of the new and im¬ 
proved varieties. Julv and early in August are 
the next best times for budding, and the buds 
for use in these months are best taken from a 
shoot which has just done flowering. 
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THU COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary.—April 10 to 15. 

Planting dwarf curled Borecole for seed, Carnations, 
Borage, and more Cauliflowers; transplanting spring- 
sown Onions, to fill up gaps in main bed where plants 
have failed to come up; pricking out seedlings and 
double red Daisies; hoeing among Raspberry planta¬ 
tions ; stopping shoots of bedding Calceolarias; sowing 
Scarlet Runners In deep trenches, so that they may be 
easily protected from frost; also Nasturtiums, Migno¬ 
nette, Larkspura, and Convolvulus; a collection of An¬ 
tirrhinums ; planting out spring-sown Cauliflowerplants ; 
also Giant White Cos and All the Year Round Lettuces; 
shifting a few Palms into larger pots. 

'Sowing Sweet Peas in pots, also Mignonette, Marrows, 
frame of Early Horn Carrots, and a border of French 
Beans; planting out forced Tulips and Lily of the Val¬ 
ley : potting Celosia pvramidalis, coccinea, and aurea; 
shaking out and repotting large standard Heliotropes* 
sowing Nonpareil and Champion of England Peas, Broad 
Beans, and Spinach; planting Black Prince Strawberries, 
Gladiolus, Dielytra, and Sweet Briers ; putting in Pink 
cuttings on hotbed; sowing Autumn Giant and Wal- 
cheren Cauliflowers, Veitch’s Protecting, Cooling’s 
Matchless, Snow’s Early White, and Dilcock’s Bride 
Broccoli, also Red and White Cabbage; sowing Cot¬ 
tager’s Kale, Asparagus Kale; shifting all stove plants 
that require it into larger pots; also Chrysanthemums 
without stopping their shoots; sowing Mignonette on 
borders ; also sowing Cocoa-nut Cabbage, white Cos, 
Alexandra and Neapolitan Cabbage Lettuces, Cucum 
bers, and Melons; planting Globe Artichokes. 

Pricking out Celery in frames; also Basil,Marjoram, and 
Ice plants; putting Heaths into cold pits ; picking dead 
flowers off Indian Azaleas and placing the plants in a 
warm greenhouse ; getting bulbs that have been forced 
in pots and placing them under the protection of a wall 
out-of-doors ; sowing a collection of Everlastings; prick¬ 
ing out Leeks, Chervil, and Borage; potting Caladiums, 
Balsams, and young Vines; sowing Fulmer’s French 
Beans, Salsafy, Scorzonera, Celery, and Radishes of 
different kinds; planting out Cerastium tomentosum 
and Strawberries; putting in cuttings of Begonia parvi- 
flora and Chryian them urns; thinning autumn-sown 
Onions; sticking Peas and putting Narcissi In pots Just 
coming into flower under wall out-of-doors, in order to 
prolong their blooming. 

Glasshouses. 

Greenhouse plants.— The most success* 
ful growers of hard-wooded plants now make a 
practice of potting much earlier than they used 
to do, and doubtless many valuable plants are 
saved thereby, as delicate rooting subjects can 
go much longer without water after potting 
early in April than they can when the sun gains 
greater power. When the plants which require 
potting have been properly watered, and clean 
dry pots and crocks are in readiness, great care 
should be devoted to the preparation of the com¬ 
post, which should be rough and lumpy in pro¬ 
portion to the size of the halls, and dry enough 
to hear ramming with the potting stick until tne 
new part is as firm as the old ball. The barbarous 
practice of destroying half the healthy roots 
with a pointed stick should be abandoned, 
water should be sparingly given, and to prevent 
loss of moisture shade from bright sun, and an 
occasional dewing over with the syringe will 
be needful. Plants of all kinds should be clean 
and free from insects, and the roots should he 
on the move before they are potted. In order to 
keep np the gay appearance of the greenhouse, 
after forced plants have passed away. Fuchsias 
tuberous-rooted Begonias, and the indispensable 
Pelargoniums will well repay all the attention 
that can he bestowed upon them. Of the latter, 
cut-hack plants will come into early use, and 
these will be followed by autumn or spring- 
struck Stock, which should he firmly, but not 
over-potted, and grown on near the glass with 
full exposure to sun and light. As cuttings of 
the hardier kinds of Begonias, including insignis 
and ascotensU, Eupatoriums, and the old Chry¬ 
santhemum frutescens are potted off, they 
should be kept in a close intermediate pit to get 
established, and when the weather becomes 
warmer they may he removed to cold frames for 
the completion of their growth. Some of the 
hardier kinds of greenhouse plants may now he 
removed to sheltered positions outside. This 
applies to Myrtles, Agapanthus, Aloysias, Pome- 

S anates, Ac. These, if slightly pruned before 
ing placed outside, with tne exception of the 
Agapanthus, will he found to break freely, and 
will produce fine woody growths that will bear 
quantities of flower later on in the season. Pay 
regular attention to the shifting and pinching of 
Fuchsias, as spring is the best season in which 
to get these well furnished. A nice genial 
warmth suits them perfectly, with a slight 
shade during bright weather; and the foliage 
should he kept moist with the syringe during 
the greater part of the day. Pelargoniums will 
now require increased supplies of water and | 
abundance of ventilation to keep them sturdy. 
A good stock of zonajs should be coming on for 
Digitized 
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early summer blooming. Endeavour to keep them 
sturdy by growing them on in cool positions, hut 
submit them to all the sun and light possible. 
Suocessional sowings must he made of the 
different kinds of annuals suitable for pot cal 
ture. 

Ferns. —As root action will now begin to he 
active, anything approaching drought must he 
avoided, as nothing tells so seriously against the 
development of fine fronds as dryness at the 
roots. The Lycopodiums will now he getting 
established and must he very liberally watered, 
even more liberally than the Ferns. Many of 
the finer kinds are worthy of more extended 
culture than they now receive. L. lasvigata, when 
well grown and coloured, is one of the most ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful plants in cultivation. To have 
it in perfection, it should be potted in pure turfy 
peat, and very liberal drainage must De given, 
as during the growing season it reqnires an al¬ 
most constant stream of water at the roots. But 
the most important point is to place it in dense 
shade, at the back of the house under some of 
the taller growing Ferns. In such a position the 
fronds will put on that fine lustrous blue tint 
which in this plant denotes perfect health. The 
night temperature for stove Ferns should range 
about 65°, and by day 75° will be sufficient. 
The greenhouse kinds should he at from 50° to 
559 at night, and from 55° to 60° by day. 

Climbers that were out hack during the 
winter, and that have now commenced growth, 
must have regular attention in the way of train¬ 
ing. Those possessing a twining habit require 
constant care in this matter, otherwise the 
shoots get interlaced to such an extent that it 
is impossible afterwards to get them disen¬ 
tangled, and the young growth of all such plants 
as these is generally so tender as to scarcely ad¬ 
mit of being untwined from anything that it 
lays hold of without stopping further exten¬ 
sion. Plants of this description, either grown in 
pots, tubs, or planted out in borders, where 
the root space is limited, will, in most cases, 
require the assistance of manure water. It is, 
however, of little use applying this unless 
growth is actually in progress ; for if given at 
other times, the fertilising elements which it 
contains get washed away by the usnal water¬ 
ings, and do no good. In structures of this de¬ 
scription the use of ordinary manure water is 
not admissible, from its offensive odour, but if 
made from guano, with a little soot, and ap¬ 
plied early in the morning, that objection will 
be obviated ; and in places where nothing of the 
kind can be employed Clay’s or Standen’s ma¬ 
nure, dusted on the surface of the pots, tubs, or 
beds, where it gets washed into the soil with 
the ordinary waterings, will be found most 
effectual. 

Primulas and Cinerarias.—A little 
more Cineraria seed may again be sown towards 
the end of the month, and the plants from the 
first sowing must be treated so as to prevent 
their being drawn up weakly. A little Primula 
seed should also he sown to come into flower 
before Christmas. Double Primulas may now 
he propagated by means of cuttings kept a 
little warm, but not so much confined, or they 
are liable to damp. They are not nearly so ef¬ 
fective for deoorative purposes as the single 
varieties, hut where flowers are much in re- 

n it for eutting, the double kinds are a great 
the best, as .they last longer than the 
single ones. 

Tuberous Begonias. — Boots of these 
started some time ago will now have made 
some progress, and should he furnished with 
root room proportionate to the size of the bulbs. 
They will thrive under ordinary greenhouse 
temperature, hut will come on faster if kept a 
little warmer. Any remaining bulbs that may 
yet be in a dry state should immediately he 
started; they will oome into flower later in the 
season. 

Calceolarias. —The herbaceous varieties 
will now be growing apace, and should be well 
attended to with manure water; they are gross 
feeders, and the advancing flower-spikes wfll be 
much benefited by it. They should be kept in 
a temperature of 45° at night. There are no 
plants that roquire more care as to keeping 
them free from aphides, for if these be once 
allowed to get ahead it takes a severer applica¬ 
tion of Tobacco to kill them than the blooms 
will bear. The shrubby kinds are equally deserv¬ 
ing of cultivation as the softer sorts, although 


their flowers may not be so conspicuous. There 
are few more useful subjects for general decora¬ 
tion than the old C. anrea floribunda. It is ser¬ 
viceable in the shape of small plants, such as are 
grown for the London market; but so managed 
it is insignificant compared with the character 
which it assumes when grown on for years and 
regularly out baok each season after flowering, 
something like a Pelargonium, part of the soil 
being removed, and the plant repotted similarly. 
Any of the stoat-habited, dark-flowered kinds 
are suitable for growing in the same way. The 
treatment which they want at this time of the 
year is such as that which answers for the her¬ 
baceous sorts. 

Miscellaneous, plants.— Azaleas, which 
have been forced and have done blooming, may 
be repotted, placed in a warmer house, ana 
syringed twice a day. Rhododendrons in con¬ 
servatories that have been kept above 40° 
during winter are now in great beauty; such 
aa are grown in pots, and are required to bloom 
at once, should be subjected to a little higher 
temperature than that in which they have been 
placed. There is no difficulty now in supplying 
Arums in flower, for a little extra heat ana 
moisture is all that is requisite until the spathes 
are formed. Divide the roots of such as have 
produced suckers, and pot each separately; they 
should never be dried off. Imantophyllum minia- 
tum ia now in great splendour, and should re¬ 
ceive a little weak manure water while in flower, 
especially if the roots are much confined. Hebe- 
clinium lanthinum is one of the most desirable 
of conservatory Bpring-blooming plants, for its 
great Ageratum-hke lavender-coloured flower 
trusses are very striking and distinct from those 
of its associates. It forms abundance of roots 
without making many leaves; therefore the 
roots should be kept within small bounds, and 
should he fed with manure water. 

Liliunu of the speciosum section growing 
should he kept as yet but sparingly watered ; 
a position for them near the glass is of immense 
importance in all cases, except in that for the 
latest supply, which may be set out of doors. 
Pot Petunias in loam mixed with some well- 
decayed manure, keep them growing, and stake 
them according to their requirements. Tropseo- 
lum canariense makes a fine pot or dwarf trellis 
plant for a cool conservatory if sown in heat in 
March and potted on as required. The speci¬ 
mens of T. tricolorum that have done blooming 
may he turned out into a cool house. Do not 
apply any more manure water to those still 
indoors, otherwise the ripening of the conns 
will be retarded. Plants of Veronioa Andersoni 
that have been kept at rest for the past two 
months may now be shaken out, repotted, and 
the shoots shortened hack a little. A few plants 
of Plumbago capensis should be pruned, potted, 
and kept in a little heat until they make fresh 
growths. Train Clematises to trellises or 
rafters; these form magnificent permanent 
climbers either for indoor or flower garden pur¬ 
poses. Fuchsias should he started into growth 
as oocasion requires. They like a moist heat, 
and the shoots should be pinched as they ad¬ 
vance in growth. Prune, pot, and start Daturas 
into growth, and use the best ripened parts 
of their shoots for cuttings. Salvias make good 
indoor decorative plants, especially S. splen- 
dens ; therefore cut baok the oranohes, pot, and 
start the plants into growth in moderate heat. 
Flower Garden. 

The Lily of the Valley is now in vigorous 
growth, and its flowers will be much im¬ 
proved if the inert surface soil be removed 
and replaced with fresh loam and well-rotted 
manure in equal proportions. Beds of Dielytra 
spectahilis and Spiraea japonica should be 
treated in the same way, but it will be neces¬ 
sary to protect these in the event of sharp 
frost occurring. Mats laid on hooped sticks 
form the simplest protection for them and other 
spring flowers of doubtful hardiness. 

Edgings, divisional lines, and groundworks of 
Violas, Echeverias, Sempervivums, Saxifrages, 
Sedums, Menthas, Ac., can all now be planted 
with safety, and very shortly Calceolarias and 
Verbenas may follow. 

Annuals.— Now is a good time to sow 
these. Many annuals are spoilt by being sown 
thickly on a hard, unbroken surface. If culti¬ 
vators would only sow a great many of their 
annuals, at least the hardiest among them, in 
autumn, to stand the winter, they would have 
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•am tot much finer in spring and early 
inner then they ere when sown In April end 
]Uj. During the winter they root well into 
th« soil; they make a good growth in spring, 
isd come into bloom gradually, freely, ana con* 
bfloaily. In early summer dry, warm weather 
foisgi the plants into flower before they have 
aide their growth, and they are soon over, 
hose who sow now should stir deeply, 
m some fine rich soil, and press the whole 
body down. All strong-growing annuals, suoh 
• Nasturtiums, Sweet Peas, Convolvulus major, 
SaAscheltzias, Malope, Lupines, <fco., cannot be 
tipeetod to flourish unless they are growing in 
t rich holding soil. Autumn-sown annuals may 
aov be thinned out; the plants are sturdier and 
lower better than if left too thick. Sow in the 
<aeo ground Sweet Peas, Mignonette, Candy- 
tefta, Eschscholtzias, Larkspurs, and Clarkias, 
tod prick out those sown in frames as soon as 
bey are fit to handle. 

Climbing' plants.—The young shoots of 
fc« various Sorts of Clematis will now need fre- 
faect attention as regards training, for if they 
tooe beoome matted together the flowering 
pits get injured in separating them. Clematis 
lickmaui and C. lanuginosa are amongst the 
test of the older varieties of Clematis ; the 
former, a rich purple, is extremely floriferous ; 
the latter is a very large lavender-ooloured 
Tariety. These look well trained thinly amongst 
Wiitanas, Bauksian Roses, and similar climbers, 
inch combinations look well on bare tree stems 
la shrubberies ; sweet-scented Honeysuckles 
ire also especially suited for suoh purposes. Any 
'oe having plants in pots of kinds that is 
desirable to try ont-of-doors should lose no time 
in getting them planted, breaking up the soil 
veil, and adding some rich compost, in order to 
give the plants a good start, after which annual 
mining only will be found necessary. 

Tulips.—Beds of Tulips need all the light 
mi air possible while the weather is mild. At 
‘•his time of year the great danger of Tulips is 
i sharp frost following a heavy rainfall. On this 
account growers of choice varieties keep a cover¬ 
ing on their beds, which can be lifted so as to 
folly expose the beds, or dropped to cover them, 
u may be necessary. 

Hyacinths.—Those in pots are now going 
cat of bloom, and many are puzzled to know 
vhat to do with them. A good plan is to plant 
them out under the protection of a wall in an 
out-of-the-way place where they can remain 
for yean. A good deep trench should be dug, 
sad the plants turned out of their pots, and 
planted in it, pressing the soil firmly about 
them. From bulbs treated in this way many a 
poey of fragrant blooms may be cut in early 
spnng. 

Pinks.—Beds of Pinks should now be kept 
ia a healthy growing state. They do not suffer 
bom inclement weather if the soil is sweet and 
ia a condition to promote the growth of healthy 
roota. Have all the weeds picked out by hand, 
tod the surface of the soil stirred up with a 
mall Dutch hoe or light fork. Where sparrows 
»• abundant they pick off the young leaves as 
^ are formed. If this is the oase they may be 
checked by stretohing a line of white crotchet 
cotton along the rows about 6 in. or 9 in. above 
the ground. Rabbits are also very fond of Pinks, 
asd the leather-ooated grab does much damage 
to the plants. It feeds at night, and must be 
sngkt tor with a lantern. 

Panaies. —Seedlings are now fast opening 
their flowers, and every day something new will 
be produced; the best should, therefore, be 
Eftai and re-planted in prepared beds for sum- 
®*r decoration, and the inferior ones may be 
timvn away. It is a good plan to peg the shoots 
frmly to the soil, in order to keep them from 
rind-waving. 

Lawns.—Dandelion and Plantain and other 
vtods will now show most objectionably on the 
‘toTB} and regular and persistent use of the 
‘w* is the best method of eradicating them. 
Ii Daisies are found, even in small numbers, 
iidsre sot kept down, they quickly increase to 
i wipes extent where a mowing machine is 
aied, for these implements throw the flower- 
Qtodsover the ground, where, even in an imma¬ 
ture date, the seeda will vegetate. There is no 
fetter season for destroying Moss than daring 
thsflarB showers ; it cannot bear manure, land 
rashc* eu^Tp^lQ, gurfft 


in small quantities, applied as snrface-dreSsings, 1 
are recommended for destroying it, but such ap¬ 
plications cause the Grass to grow too strong. 
Newly-slaked lime, in a dry, powdery state, 
mixed with an ©quad quantity of loam, u by far 
the best remedy. If a dressing of this be applied 
after mowing it will destroy the Moss, and will 
strengthen the Grass without causing it to grow 
too strong. Care must be taken that the loam 
with which the lime is mixed is fresh, or it may 
contain the seeds of weeds, and thus, in remov¬ 
ing one evil another might be substituted. 

Fruit. 

Vines. —Attend well to disbudding and 
tying down shoots before the points reach the 
glass, stop at the second or third joint beyond 
the bnnen, and afterwards train laterals in suffi¬ 
cient quantity to oover the trellis with stoat, 
healthy foliage ; give abnndanoe of tepid water 
to inside roots and syringe well until the 
bunches reach the flowering stage, when they 
should be drawn out by closing with brisk sun- 
heat every afternoon. Mid-season and Muscat 
houses now in flower must be encouraged with a 
moderately high temperature and buoyant atmo¬ 
sphere, bnt St the same time the extremes of 
syringing the bunches or exhausting the delicate 
young foliage by exposure to a ary, burning 
heat must be avoided ; fertilise all the shy set¬ 
ters with Hamburgh pollen, giving a little extra 
attention to Black Moroooo, one of our very best 
winter Grapes when well done, but unfortu¬ 
nately a complete failure when neglected ; aim 
at a night temperature of 70° and run up to 80° 
by day, with an allowance of 10° more in bright 
weather; keep the air in gentle motion by ven¬ 
tilation, and sprinkle all paths, walls, and floors 
with warm water at short intervals throughout 
the day. 

Melons.— Although a strong heat is essen¬ 
tial to the growth of good Melons, the stems 
should be kept firm and the foliage stout by 
meanB of free ventilation on bright sunny morn¬ 
ings. All female blossoms mast be fertilised, and 
when a crop has been secured pinch the points 
out of the snoots and thin the laterals to give 
room to the foliage. During the time the fruit is 
setting a high, dry temperature is reoommended, 
but when it has attained the size of pigeons’ 
eggs, feeding with good liquid and Byringing 
may be followed up every afternoon. See that 
each plant carries evenly-matched fruit, other¬ 
wise one will rob the others. Support them on 
small pieces of board suspended from the trellis, 
keep the glass clean, never shade, and run np to 
90° or 95° after dosing. 

Vegetables. 

Peas.— If a sowing of Champion of England, 
Veitch’s Perfection, and one of the tall vaneties, 
suoh as Emperor of the Marrows or British 
Queep, is put in at once, a succession&I crop 
will be obtained. Unless where the land is wet, 
Peas at this season should be sown in shallow 
trenches, so that the soil covering the seed 
should be about 1 in. below the surface level on 
each side j this will admit of the liberal appli¬ 
cation of water, whioh in dry weather is neces¬ 
sary to them. To further assist them a quantity 
of manure should be worked in deeply at the 
bottom of the trenches. Do not sow too thickly. 

More Spinach should be put in between the 
rows of Peas or any vacant spaces, and a little 
more Turnip seed, if required, should also be 
sown. Of Seakale, if a sufficient quantity of roots 
be not at hand for planting, seed may be sown, 
making holes with a dibber, and covering it with 
1 in. of soil. Drop three or four seeds in each hole, 
which should be 1^ ft. apart in the row, with a 
similar space between the rows, these distances 
asunder being best suited to the proper develop¬ 
ment of plants of this description. 

Forced vegetables.— One of the most 
useful, and at the same time most troublesome, 
vegetables when grown with other subjects is 
the French Bean ; hence the importance of get* 
ting a regular succession at work in pits, where 
moist bottom-heat from fermenting material is 
antagonistic to red spider. For giving the earliest 
succession to Beans grown in hothouses, Os¬ 
born’s, Sion House, or Fulmer’s, Bown in 10-in. 
pots, and plunged in fermenting leaves placed 
in brick pits or deep frames, soon come into 
bearing. As a succession to these, space occi - 
pied by Potatoes, Asparagus, Ac., may be 
planted in the ordinary way ? say 18 in. from 
row to row, and 6 in. apart m the row. If the 


original bed has beoome oold, turn the centre, 
add a few fresh leaves, renovate linings, and 
plant or sow when the soil becomes warm. The 
greatest enemy to the plants in these flreless 
structures is stagnant moisture, but this ia easily 
overcome by timely attention to linings and 
ventilation. Another sowing of early Carrot may 
be made to precede those recently sown out-of- 
doors, and well sprouted Potatoes may be 
planted in cold pits for a like purpose. Earth 
forward Potatoes with dry, warm soil Thin 
Carrots and ventilate freely to prevent them 
from becoming drawn. Where a slight hotbed 
was made up m February for Cauliflowers, Let¬ 
tuce, Celery, and Brussels Sprouts, the plants 
will be greatly superior to others raised thickly 
in boxes. Keep them hardy and prick out as 
they beoome ready. Sowings of Cnilies, Capsi¬ 
cums, Tomatoes, Vegetable Marrows, Ridge 
Cucumbers, Bush and Sweet Basil, and Mar¬ 
joram may be made at once. Sow thinly in light 
soil and keep the young plants near the glass. 
Pot on Tomatoes for fruiting in pots. Give 
plenty of heat and light. Stop all side shoots, 
and ml up the pots with rich top-dressings as 
soon as the fruit is set. 

Cucumbers. —With plenty of heat and 
moisture at command the growth of fine Cu¬ 
cumbers from this time is no difficult matter.. 
The common error which young beginners fall 
into is overcropping, and as this practice gene¬ 
rally ends in an outbreak of red spider or thrip, 
it is an unprofitable course which cannot be 
too strongly condemned. Old plants will take 
unlimited supplies of liquid, heavy syringing, 
and good mulching; thin out the old foliage 
and young growths, and pinch the points more 
freely as solar heat increases. Work young 
spring • sown or struck plants forward under 
liberal treatment as to heat and moisture, but 
guard against feeding until they come into 
bearing. The Cucumber delights in a tempera¬ 
ture of 85° to 90° from sun-heat after closing, 
and it keeps clean and healthy longest where 
the night temperature of 6(r to 70° can be 
main tuned by means of fermenting material 
and covering m lien of firing. 


Oats v. xnioe in gardens.— Some of your 
correspondents appear to be in a state of con¬ 
siderable perplexity as regards mice and their 
depredations, at which I am but little surprised. 
Nature has ordained that we should be plagued 
by mice, but she has likewise provided us with 
a remedy in the shape of a oat. I should like to 
know wnat offence cate have been guilty of that 
they are put on one side by tne gardening 
world, and their places filled by more or less 
clumsy contrivances which our little enemies 
are much in the habit of treating with con¬ 
temptuous indifference. Let those who may be 
overrun with mice cast traps on one side and 
put the case into the hands of cats, and they 
will never have occasion to repent of misplaced 
confidence. No garden should be without its cat; 
one or more in proportion to its size. These oats 
should be accustomed to travel about the whole 
place. It is, however, a common practice to keep 
cate out of the houses or frames. This is wrong, 
and occurs often under the mistaken notion that 
they will cause some damage, whioh, however, 
will never occur if they are not driven or 
frightened. I have often been amused to see the 
delicate care with which a cat will wend its way 
amongst plants, never so much as disturbing a 

S ot. Some may say, this is all very well, but eats 
o not always go where they are most needed, 
and before they get scent of the mice the 
damage is accomplished. My answer is, make 
them go where they are required, which can be 
easily done tin the following manner : Always 
keep in stock a red herring or two, and where- 
ever it is suspected that the enemy is at work, 
strew a few Bmall pieces about in the evening. 
Repeat this two or three nights in succession and 
there will be no more mice there about for Borne 
time, as the cate in searching for the herring 
(whieh will invariably attract them the first 
night) will be sure to catch them. Many have 
doubtless noticed one peculiarity as to the depre¬ 
dations of mice, ana that is, whatever tney 
attack they persistently return to and make an 
end of it before touching anything else. It is 
sometimes in vain to bait traps in the most 
tempting manner, or place poisoned baits in their 
path. They will often completely ignore all such 
inducements, and return again and again in tho 
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moat exasperating manner to the one thing of 
which they have thoroughly got a taste. It was 
a case of this kind which first induced me to try 
the herring cure. A pit of Strawberries was 
attacked, and although every means was tried in 
the way of trapping and poisoning it was of no 
avail. As a last resource the frames were left 
partly open, and the pit strewn with small 
pieces of herring, and in two or three nights the 
mice had entirely disappeared. In this case I 
had to depend upon neighbours’ cats, but it 
was a lesson by which I so profited, that I have 
never since needed to set traps to any extent. 
Whether it be Peas or Crocus beds, or Straw¬ 
berry plantations, they may be entrusted in this 
way to the care of the cat ; and bv persistently 
following out this system, the plague of mice 
will be reduced to a minimum.—C. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE OLEANDER. 

The Neriurn, commonly called the Oleander, is 
a much neglected, though a very beautiful plant. 
It is an erect-growing, evergreen shrub, of the 
easiest culture, abundant in flower, exquisite in 
fragrance. The plants flower freely when scarcely 
l ft. high, but will attain a height of 10 ft. or 
12 ft. 

To bloom them in perfection they need a 
stove, and yet they do well in the parlour and 
out of doors, budding out finely. In potting give 
plenty of pot room, and use a soil composed of 
equal parts of loam, well rotted manure, and 
peat or leaf-mould. Their natural period for 
blooming is July, but that may be changed 
and bloom produced at any season. Under 
favourable conditions they will bloom until 
frost, bedded out. One way to manage these 
plants is to let them have a short rest after the 
summer flowering, which can be effected by dry¬ 
ing. Then trim to within a few eyes of the pre¬ 
vious year’s wood, having due regard to the 
symmetry of the plant, and place in a warm 
greenhouse, encouraging them to make a short 
growth before winter sets in. In the spring 
shift into above compost, and stop the young 
growth so far as necessary to make good heads. 
If not convenient to shift as the plant grows, 
give liquid manure. 

Another system is to pot in spring as above, 
and if any of the plants have bad heads cut 
them down to the shape desired. The old wood 
will push new shoots. Keep the plants thus 
headed down until May, when they may be 
planted in the garden; or if that cannot be 
done, turn them out, reduce the ball of earth 
by probi'-.g with a pointed stick all around the 
sides and bottom of the ball, cutting off any very 
matted roots. If any of the roots are decayed 
cut them into the sound wood. Re-pot into 
same tub, filling in with fresh compost, and 
give very little water unless there are signs of 
vegetation. These plants may also be re-potted 
in August, and as they are of a strong habit 
will not be injured thereby, and that is a con 
venient season to do the work, as it is out-of- 
doors. They may be wintered in the house 
or in a light cellar, and should then be but 
slightly watered; during the growing and 
blooming seasons, however, they should have 
plenty of water. Cuttings strike root with great 
ease if kept moist. 

Neriums are generally seen, when blooming, 
with as much growth above the flowers as be¬ 
low them; this is the result of neglect. Soon 
after the trusses of bloom show themselves, 
young growths of wood start from the base, and 
if these are allowed to remain, the flowers are 
weakened and hidden. Pick them out as soon 
as seen, and the flowers will form beautiful 
heads above the foliage. Flower-buds frequently 
form late in the fall, lie dormant all winter, 
whilst the foliage and branchescontinueto grow, 
and in the spring expand into full-blown flowers, 
which then appear stuck in the midst of leaves, 
with branches all round them. 

These plants are frequently infested with 
white scale. For that, scrub stems and wipe 
leaves with a strong decoction of tobacco, heated 
to about 100°, and clean afterwards with soap 
and water ; or, with a wisk broom sprinkle 
thoroughly with Paris green prepared in water, 
repeating several times through the summer. It 
must be noted that the wood, bark and leaves 
of this plant are all poisonous. Death has re¬ 
sulted from eating tfieat in which ikewers of 
Y Digitized by \^Q QIC 


Oleander wood has been used ; the powdered 
bark is used as a rat poison, and an infusion of 
the leaves is a powerful insecticide. 

The principal varieties described are Neriurn 
Oleander, the common rose-coloured single flower¬ 
ing species, from which many varieties have 
originated; N. 0. splendens, the most popular, a 
double rose-coloured flower; N. 0. striata fl.-pl., 
with double flowers, striped rose and white ; N. 
album maximum, semi-double, white ; N. grandi- 
florum plenum, double rose; Shaw’s Seedling, 
deep crimson, single; N. macrophyllum, very 
double and large, deep pink ; N. album plenum, 
double white ; N. atropurpureum plenum, dark 
purple, rich ; N. cardinale, double rich purple 
vermilion, lighter in centre of petals, very fine. 
N. flavum duplex, double yellow, fine and dis¬ 
tinct ; G6ant des Batailles, single, light blue 
centre, petals edged with crimson, very fine ; N. 
madoni grandiflorum, double white, free flower¬ 
ing, fine ; Professor Durand, fine double yellow; 
N. O. elegantissimum, a most beautiful plant 
with deep, silver-edged foliage, and young wood, 
striped white and green ; and many other fine 
varieties. The writer, however, doubts whether 
there is such a thing as a truly double white, 
or a true yellow.— Gardena's Monthly. 


Arum Lilies. —Few flowers are in greater 
demand in the market at certain seasons of the 
year than those of Richardia (Calla) sethiopica, 
or Arum Lily. They are used at Christmas and 
Eastertide for church decoration, and growers 
make every effort to get in a large supply at 
those times, as they then fetch highly remune- 



Arum Lily (Richardia (Calla) rcthioplea). 


rative prices. One of the largest cultivators 
about London of this so-called Lily grows his 
plants wholly in pots, thinking it less trouble 
and altogether a better plan than that of plant¬ 
ing them out-of-doors during the summer, a 
system practised by some cultivators. All young 
suckers that are found at the bases of flowering 
plants are removed and placed in shallow boxes, 
until they become established, when they are 
potted into their flowering pots, plunged in cold 
frames during the summer, kept well saturated 
with water at the roots, and movediu doors as 
may be required for forcing. Old punts from 
which the blooms have been cut are placed aside 
until their leaves have died down, when they are 
shaken out and all the toes, as they are termed, 
or fleshy lobes of the roots, are removed and 
placed in boxes to be subjected to the same 
treatment as that just described in the case of 
suckers. Arum Lilies in 5-in. pots with two or 
three heads of bloom fetch from 12s. to 20s. per 
dozen early in the season, but later on they are 
sold at a much cheaper rate. Richardia macu¬ 
late, another Arum Lily, is fast gaining popula¬ 
rity as a market plant. Its leaves, which are 
spotted with white, are equal to those of many 
of the Dieffenbachias, and the flowers, though 
not so large as those of R. aethiopica, are, never¬ 
theless, quite equal to it in every other respect. 
This variegated kind requires a little more heat 
than the green-leaved sort, and it cannot bo 
| forced quite so readily. It is, however, an excel¬ 
lent room plant, and good dwarf plants of it in 
the market do not long remain unsold. 

Blue Hydrangeas.—I have often noticed 
the difference of colour in the flowers of the 
Hydrangea. I once lived at a place where we 
were obliged to water all our plants with water 
coming off ironstone, and the result was that 
our Hydrangeas were of a deep blue colour. 


They were grown in turfy loam and leaf-mould 
The cause of the change in colour has been 
attributed by many to the presence of iron in 
the soil, and certainly I was convinced of it 
in the plants just mentioned, hence the same 
results from plants grown in peat, there being 
iron present in it to some extent.—J. B. 


HOW TO GROW CINERARIAS. 

Of all plants grown for general decorative pur¬ 
poses Cinerarias are the most useful, and more 
particularly is this the case as regards amateur 
cultivators who have only a limited amount of 
house room, as the Cineraria is a plant that does 
exceedingly well in pits and frames, and if a 
single hot-water pipe runs along the front for 
the purpose of drying the atmosphere when 
necessary and to keep out frost, the situation 
will be perfect, and it will exactly meet all their 
requirements. 

Sowing, <feo.—Valuable as Cinerarias are 
in spring, they are doubly so at or soon after 
Christmas, at which time they may be easily 
had by sowing seed in April, and growing the 
plants on during the summer in a cool, shady 
retreat, so as to keep them free from the attacks 
of red spider. The best way of raising them is to 
fill pans with light, rich soil, consisting princi¬ 
pally of leaf-mould or peat finely sifted and 

E ressed down level and smooth. Before sowing, 
owever, this should be watered through a fine- 
rosed pot, and then allowed to stand and drain 
for a night or so to get rid of the surplus 
moisture. Seed of such a delicate nature as that 
of the Cineraria should never be watered till the 
young plants are found to be peeping through 
the soil, and the necessity for this may be obvi- 
ated by covering the pans with a sheet of glass, 
and laying a little Moss or a piece of brown 
paper over that, so as to shut out the light and 
sun; but, in all cases in which this is done, 
much watchfulness is needed to remove these 
coverings directly the young plants make their 
appearance, as a day’s confinement in the dark 
will be sufficient to draw them up to that de¬ 
gree as to weaken them very considerably. In 
order to facilitate the handling and pricking off, 
as well as to prevent the plants from becoming 
“ drawn ” from being too near each other, the 
seed should be sown thinly and slightly covered 
with silver sand and fine soil in about equal pro¬ 
portions, and if then placed where it can get a 
gentle moist heat, the young plants will soon be 
through, after which a shady place near the 
front of a hotbed or the back shelf of a warm 
greenhouse is the best place till they are large 
enough to pot off singly, and when this is done 
they may be transferred to any cool frame where 
they can be kept close for a short time to give 
them a start. 

Soil and situation.— Although Cinerarias 
will grow in almost any kind of soil, they 
delight in that which is rich and light; and if 
a mixture of about equal parts of loam and 
leaf-mould, together with a little decomposed 
cow manure, be afforded them, they will be 
found to flower stronger and better than in any¬ 
thing else. A pinch of soot at the bottom of the 
pot, or a little mixed up in the soil, is a great 
help to keep them in health and add to the size 
ana deep green colour of the foliage, besides 
which, being disagreeable to worms, it is desir¬ 
able on that account. During summer we select 
a shady site for them near a building or where 
a large tree casts a shadow ; on this spot we 
place a three-light box, and then put in 3 in. or 
4 in. of coal-ashes to form a firm bottom for the 
pots to stand on. A situation of this kind is 
always better than a more open one, as the shade 
is natural to them, and they get more light than 
could be had if the sun’s rays nave to be screened 
by mats or other means, and it often occurs 
when these are used that they are not on when 
most wanted, or that they remain on long after 
they ought to have been removed—thus damaging 
the plants by causing the leaves to come thin 
and flimsy. In a naturally shady position there 
is no fear of this, and they may be grown much 
more successfully with far less labour and atten¬ 
tion than they require anywhere else. 

Watering. —An important point with both 
is to surround them with an atmosphere satu 
rated with moisture, and this may be secured 
by copious syringing* overhead, or gentle water¬ 
ing through a fine-rosed pot every afternoon 
before closing. These repeated applications 
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vill saturate the ground under them, and keep 
it in that desirable condition throughout; and 
if this be done, the growth of the plants will be 
rapid and there will be no difficulty in maintain- 
isg them in the most perfect health, provided 
they are shifted on from time to time as they 
require more pot room. This is one of the most 
important matters in the cultivation of Cine¬ 
rarias, for if they be allowed to remain stunted 
from want of root-room till the flowering period 
arrives, or suffer from an inadequate supply of 
water, they are never so fine or have anything 
like the sized leaves and quantity of bloom they 
otherwise would have. The great thing with 
these is to keep them growing right on without 
a single check, so as to insure a full and free 
development of deep green healthy foliage, 


if Tobacco paper be burned instead of the genuine 
article. 

Saving seed. —The sportive tendencies of 
Cinerarias are so great that there is sure to be 
a marked difference in the quality and size of 
the flowers of a batch of seedlings ; therefore, 
when the plants are in bloom, it is a good plan 
to go over them and pick out any that show 
special merit, in order that they may be placed 
somewhere apart from the rest, as it is only by 
thus isolating them that they can be kept pure, 
or any improvement effected. In cases where it 
is desirous to perpetuate any particular kind 
and increase the stock, it may easily be done by 
saving the plant, which after it has done flower¬ 
ing should be turned out of the pot and plunged 
in leaf-soil in a cold frame, where, if kept duly 


globe-shaped wire trellises, where plants of it 
are plentiful, it may be had in flower from 
Christmas to midsummer with far less trouble 
than is sometimes given to less deserving sub¬ 
jects. In fibrv peat, containing a deal of turfy 
loam and leaf-mould and a sprinkling of sand, 
it may be grown to perfection. When required 
for earlv flowering it is essential that the wood 
should be made early in a warm house or pit, 
and that the plant should be afterwards moved 
into a oool house to ripen it, and ultimately, 
early in August, to the open air for a month or 
six weeks in order to nnish its maturation. 
After growth has ceased less water will be re¬ 
quired, but nothing approaching what is termed 
drying off should be attempted, or the roots will 
suffer. Towards the middle or end of September 



*:kiumt which they can never be regarded with 

satisfaction. 

Insects. — Besides being subject to red 
•pidsr, Cinerarias are likewise liable to attacks 
d mildew and green fly, the latter of which is 
'^qseatly troublesome, and can only be de¬ 
coyed by repeated fumigations with Tobacco. 
Tkii is a work that requires great care, as no 
phots are more easily injured by overdoses than 
Cinerarias, and therefore the fumigations should 
r -abrbe light at one time, but repeated again 
‘Wsgain after a few hours’ interval till the 
^^•ects are dead. From want of caution, and 
net csing it in this way, we have seen a whole 
ytv’i labour and attention lost, and no doubt 
has been the experience of many, both as 
r egards Cinerarias or other plants, as few escape 
ttch mishap* at some time or othjr, csj 



1 syringed and attended to, it will soon send up 
a quantity of suckers around the base. These 
form the future plants, and should be taken off 
as soon as they have made sufficient root to 
support themselves. They should be potted 
singly in 3 -in. pots, and afterwards treated pre¬ 
cisely the same as seedlings. 


Rhynohospermum jasminoides.— 
This is one of the most accommodating of 
climbing plants. It is quite at home both in the 
stove and in the greenhouse, and may be planted 
out in the conservatory border either against a 
wall or a pillar, and it might even be tried in 
the open air against a warm south wall. My 
object, however, in directing attention to it 
now is to recommend it for winter flowering. 
When grown in pots and trained to conical or 


the plants should be placed in a cool house, and 
about the end of October a portion of the stock 
may be placed in the forcing pit or house, when 
it may easily be had in flower by Christmas, and, 
when hardened off a little, may be taken to the 
conservatory, where, in the drier atmosphere, 
the pure white sweet-scented flowers will last a 
long time in perfection. This plant is easily pro¬ 
pagated. Small side shoots or points of young 
shoots, just beginning to get a little firm, will 
strike readily in peat and sand under bell- 
glasses in a bottom heat of 75° or 80°.—E. H. 

7238.— Seedling Poinsettias.— Pot the 
plants off, using a compost of good turfy loam, 
with an addition of a sixth part leaf-mould and 
a little silver sand. They should be kept in a 
temperature of from 65° to 70° during night, 
which can be increased by 10° during daytime; 
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ftbe heads of the plants should almost tonoh the 
glass, as this will keep them from growing too 
tall; as the roots begin to fill the pots the plants 
should be shifted into larger ones. They should 
be accustomed to a temperature of 50° about 
August, and should be under the influence of air 
day and night during mild weather. They will be 
matured and prepared for flowering by this 
treatment. Some may be put in the stove to* 
wards the end of September, where they will 
come into flower; the remainder can be placed 
in heat in rotation so as to have a succession of 
bloom. By keeping them in a temperature of 
55° during night whilst in bloom, they last 
much longer than when kept in a higher tem¬ 
perature.— J. MoK. 

7240.— Azaleas after flowering.— Pick 
the seed-pods off the Azalea, put it into heat 
to make growth, syringe well morning and 
afternoon to prevent red spider or thrips, shade 
from hot sun, remove it to a cooler house m 
June, and finally turn it out-of-doors in 
July. It is impossible to tell whether it re¬ 
quires potting or not, but if it is a healthy 
young plant, and not alreadypverpotted, a small 
shift might do it good. Use fibry peat, a little 
loam and sand, and use a stick to ram it hard. 
—H. C. W. 

7180. — Oleanders not flowering.— The 
cause of the Oleanders not opening their blooms 
may be from want of proper nourishment at 
the roots (1 presume they have a little heat). 
Liberal supplies of weak manure water should 
be given when the plants are making their 
growth, and during the time the blooms are ex¬ 
panding, the plants suffer severely if allowed 
to get ary, and should be occasionally immersed 
in a pail of water for a few minutes to soak 
through the roots; being, like the Azalea, close 
rooted, they require great care. In potting, use 
three parts good loam, one part peat, adding a 
good dash of sharp sand, and success is almost 
certain.—T. L., Dunom, N.B. 

7181 . —Culture of Deutzlas.— I find no 
better plan than to give the plants a good warm 
position in a greenhouse in the spring, to enable 
them to make a good Btrong growth, and then 
gradually harden off and plunge out-of-doors in 
a warm spot to ripen their shoots and to set 
the bloom buds. In no case should the young 
shoots be cut in, as they are the portions which 
produce the bloom. This plan is the best to 
treat plants required for early blooming. The 
Deutzia, being a dwarf, deoiduous shrub, may 
be successfully grown out-of-doors plunged in a 
warm situation, and when making young growth 
should have copious supplies of water, using ma¬ 
nure water occasionally. Good strong loam and a 
little peat and coarse sand suits them well; but 
the main object is to get good shoots and those 
properly ripened to ensure success.—T. L., 
Dunoon^ N.B. 

-The old Deutzias need renovation. To get this, it 

will be well to turn them out of pots, split them in two 
or three, and plant out in some nch garden soil, cutting 
the old wood hard back. It is very possible that during 
the summer, if the soil be good and the plants kept well 
watered, that they will make strong growth, which will 
ripen and carry flower next ipring. Should this be so, 
the plants must be lifted and repotted in the autumn.— 
A. D. 

7246.— Cool greenhouse plants.—Camellias of 
common kinds, yellow Genistas. Coronillas, Azaleas, 
Oleanders, Aralias, various hardy Cacti, Clematises, 
Liliums, Calceolarias Cinerarias, Chinese Primroses, and 
almost any kinds or hardy plants, such as Spiraeas, 
Diclytras, Solomon's Seal, and similar things will all do 
well in a greenhouse from which the frost is hut just ex¬ 
cluded. If there is no heating power, then the plants 
should be hardy shrubs and other things, such as peren¬ 
nials, biennials, and annuals.—A. D. 

7232.— Propagating Clematis indi vie a.— Cle¬ 
matis indivlsa may be propagated by putting in cuttings 
of firm side shoots under a handlight in summer and being 
kept shaded in sunshine. It may also be increased by 
layering the season’s firmest growth at every other leaf- 
joint in pots in September.—A. D. 


Killing tree stumpa— In answer to several in¬ 
quiries I have found the following an excellent way of 
killing tree stumps. It was given in Gardening some 1 
time ago. With a 2-in. auger bore two or three holes In 
the stump some 12 in. to 16 in. deep, place 2 in. or 3 in. 
of saltpetre at the bottom of the holes, All nearly full of 
water, and plug the holes. The water will dissolve the 
nitre and penetrate the Btump in all directions. In the 
spring it will be similar to touchwood, when you can 
fire it; the fire will smoulder to the ends of the roots.— 
Pekin. 

Packing flowers.—All flowers travel well when 
covered or enveloped in some material which prevents 
evaporation, such as gutta-percha paper. Flowers when 
cut often come to us dfteoup from the neglect of this 
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7211.—Treatment of Vines.— Some 
people syringe their Vines until the Grapes 
begin to colour, but I much doubt its wisdom, 
as plenty of moisture can be supplied to the at¬ 
mosphere by damping paths and borders. One 
ought to be sure about the purity of the water 
if we syringe after flowering. For ail Grapes, 
except Muscats, a night temperature from fire- 
heat, if it does not fall much below 60°, is quite 
high enough, and in the early stages of forcing 
less will be better. The usual plan is to start 
with 40° to 45° (I am speaking of night tern- 
peratures); then as the Vines break into growth 
advance to 60°, and so on as the growth pro¬ 
gresses advance the temperature in a correspond¬ 
ing degree until the flowers open, when the tem¬ 
perature may range from 60° to 65°, making 
allowance for the state of the weather. The day 
temperature from fire-heat may be 10° in ad¬ 
vance of the night temperature, but when the 
sun shines the thermometer may run np to 80° 
or more after the house is closed in the after¬ 
noon. Ventilation should begin when the weather 
is mild and calm almost as soon as the sun 
strikes the roof, and be added to gradually as the 
sun increases in power. This, at least, would be 
the perfect way of doing it. A good deal of fuel 
may be saved by banking np fires very early on 
sunny mornings.—E. H. 

7188.—Vine in greenhouse.-A Vine 
oould be grown in a greenhouse in a pot with 
other plants. It is done successfully in thousands 
of places every year. The pot might be plunged 
in a larger one, or some means adopted of giv¬ 
ing extra support by mulching. During the 
growing season, especially when the Grapes are 
swelling, abundanoe of water must be given, 
using artificial manures occasionally, such as 
Standen's. The plant might be trained near the 
roof, within 18 m. of it if convenient. As soon as 
the eyes push disbud the weakest if more than 
one push from eaoh eye. Pinch out the point of 
the shoot at the second leaf beyond the bunch, 
and pinch baok all lateral growths to one leaf. 
Thin the Grapes when set, and it can be seen 
which are taking the lead.—E. H. 

7230.—Vines In greenhouse —When Vines have 
started into growth, They should be kept at a tempera¬ 
ture of from 60? to 60°, and even alittle warmer on sunny 
daya Air may be given when the outer temperature is 
warm, but not too largely. As a rule a little top air is 
the most useful because It permits the humidity of the 
house to escape. All glazed houses admit air even when 
closed much more freely than is usually supposed ; 
Indeed every lap is a ventilator. Cold currents of air es¬ 
pecially must be avoided, as injurious to the yonug Vine 
growth.—A. D. 

7174.—Grapes Without bloom.— Late syringing 
may lead to an absence of bloom on Grapes, and the 
bloom often lies thin on Grapes highly fed with strong 
liquid or if the borders are very rich from being highly 
manured. Their keeping badly, if the house is properly 
ventilated, would seem to point to overfeeding or to 
excess of some kind.—£. H. 


VEGETABLES. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLES. 

The Vegetable Marrow is almost cer¬ 
tain to yield good results for the labour be¬ 
stowed upon it; therefore its merits to general 
culture oan hardly be too strongly urged, es¬ 
pecially as this is the time to sow. It can be 
grown on any waste piece of ground, where the 
sunlight falls, by putting together a heap of 
leaves, stable litter, or any refuse that will make 
a gentle heat, then put on a covering of any good 
vegetable mould, and place handfights or any 
old glase coverings about a yard apart, and sow 
under them two or three seeds in a patch; they 
will make rapid progress and must be sheltered 
until danger of froet is over. Or plants may be 
raised in pots and gradually hardened off, and 
planted out at the end of April. As Boon as they 
begin to grow, put stable litter over the soil, 
and regulate the shoots out evenly; keep 
watered in dry weather, and ont the fruits as 
soon as large enough for use ; thin ont the shoots 
if overcrowded, and a small bed will keep a 
family supplied the whole season. 

Scarlet Runners must be sown in April, 
and may either be grown in patches by the side 
of walks, or as a single line for a Boreen to hide 
buildings, or to divide the vegetable from the 
flower garden; but any way they must be 
allowed plenty of room. I find long rods the best 
things to train them on. The seed issown thinly 


in rows, and the rods are thrust into the soil 
about 2 ft. apart on each side of the row; they 
are brought together at the top and fastened to 
other rods placed horizontally. This keeps the 
whole quite firm, and the Runners form quite 
wreaths of scarlet flowers and are very ornamen¬ 
tal, and when the Beans swell up, they are 
among the most excellent of vegetables. 

Dwarf or French Beans require a warm 
border. For the first crop the end of April is 
soon enough to sow, and when up a few green 
branches should be placed by the sides of the 
rows at night. Osborn’s Prolific, and similar very 
dwarf sorts, may be 2jj it. apart row from row ; 
and for the Canadian Wonder and large sorts 
3 ft. or 4 ft. is not too much ; rich, deeply- 
cultivated soil is essential to long continuance 
of bearing. 

Peas for small gardens should consist of 
those of medium height, Buch as Veitch’a Per¬ 
fection, Marvel, &c., but a row of Ne Plus 
Ultra should be grown as a background, as it 
keeps on bearing so long and so late in the sea¬ 
son, and it is still one of the best flavoured 
and coloured Peas when cooked. 

Carrots of the Short Horn section are the 
best for early work. Sow at once on a sheltered 
border, and at the end of the month sow James’s 
Intermediate for main crop. Light soil, not too 
rich in manure, is the best for Carrots. 

Turnips require similar treatment, but like 
rather richer soiL The Paris Market is a good 
early sort, and Red American Globe or the 
White Stone for main crops. 

Sow Broccoli, winter greens, autumn Cauli¬ 
flower, Ac., at once ; also late Celery and salad- 
ing. Transplant Lettuce, and for summer crops 
sow where they are to stand, and thin out m 
the rows. Dress herb beds and make freeh ones, 
and replant roots of Rhubarb, Seakale, &o., 
that have been lifted and placed in heat for 
forcing. Keep the hoe going on all favourable 
occasions ; it is the only way to keep a clean 
or prolifio vegetable garden. J. G. L. 


7175.—Vegetables for late summer.— 
Sow Walcheren and Autumn Giant Cauliflower 
now, and the former again in a month’s time. 
Plant Ne Plus Ultra and British Queen Peas now 
and again about the end of April; sow Onions 
and Parsnips immediately if not already done; 
Carrots, Early Nantes Horn now and James’s 
Intermediate middle of April; Tnmip-rooted 
Beet now and dwarf Waterloo or some good red 
kind about the end of April; sow a few Cabbage 
and Brussels Sprouts seeds now; Vegetable 
Marrows on hills first week in May; Kidney 
Beans, both dwarf and runner, early in May; 
Celery now in a pot, or else purchase a few 
plants and plant first week in Jane ; sow Par¬ 
sley now, Turnips first week in Jane, New 
Zealand Spinach middle of May, Spinach Beet 
the same time ; Tomato, buy a few plants end 
of May; sow Lettuce and salading generally once 
a fortnight from middle of June.—E. H. 

7197 — Cardoons and Shallo ts.-Cardoons 
should be sown in May or June in trenches like 
Celery trenches, only rather wider and deeper and 
4 ft. apart; sow the seeds in patches 2& ft. apart, 
and thin down to one as they gather strength. Well 
supply them with water during growth in sum¬ 
mer. They should be earthed up in September 
in dry weather, first enveloping the stems in hay- 
bands, leaving the ends of the leaves only bare. 
Plant Shallots at onoe in rows from 9 in. to 12 in. 
apart, and 6 in. in the rows. Only bury the base 
of the bulb in planting, making it firm with 
earth. Sometimes pressing the bulb in the bed 
will suffice; at others it is necessary to use a 
short blunt dibble. It is a good plsn to place a 
handful of prepared compost, suoh as burnt 
earth, wood ashes, &o., over eaeh bulb at plant¬ 
ing. I have adopted this (dan with the beet 
results.—E. H. 

7173.—Tomatoes on the single-stem 
sy Stem . • Some adopt the plan of pinching out the 
leader beyond every truss of flowers and leading 
up the next break; and others, the leading shoot 
to grow right away. Where there is plenty of 
room to train it does not mnch signify perhaps. 
I have tried both plans frequently, and the one 
I am adopting this year is, the plants raised 
from cuttings are unstopped, and those from 
seeds are stopped. The side-shoots should be 
rubbed off when small, leaving the main-stem 
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fofiaga. The lean-to house would be suitable, 
and the distance apart, vis., 1 ft. would do. The 
root space would be ample, and the soil named 
suitable. The best market kinds are those which 
bear handsome fruit the most abundantly. 
Hath way’s Exoelsior and Criterion are good 
kinds. The middle of April will not be too soon 
to plant, as a mat could be laid along the front 
of the house on frosty nights. The crops ought 
to pay.—EL H. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

7211 .—Treatment of Vines.— The tem¬ 
perature of the vinery should always be from 
5° to 7° higher in the daytime than in the night, 
aad with sun heat, 10° or even 15° higher. 
The great thing is to guard against cold cur¬ 
rents of air, always aiming at a steady tempe¬ 
rature. Syringing the first thing in the morning 
after starting the fire, raising the heat to the 
required height but not too quickly, checking 
the fire when high enough. The heat will then 
increase with the sun, when air must be given, 
bearing in mind to give air at the top first, then 
admit air at the bottom, gradually giving more 
air as the son gets np. Guard against cold days, 
rather give less air, and keep the paths and 
surfaoe of the house saturated with water. Take 
off the air gradually, and shat up early in the 
afternoon so as to husband the sunheat. Then 
rive a good syringing ; the temperature will 
rise pretty high after the syringing, but fire- 
heat must then be applied, as it soon falls 
again if the pipes are oold. Attend to the out 
and inside borders, never allowing them to be¬ 
come dry, but give no water to them after the 
berries show signs of colouring. Train the 
shoots in an upward sloping direction, but do 
not tie them down too far at a time, as they are 
liable to snap at the base. Stop the shoots at 
the first or second leaf past the bunch after the 
berries are set, and attend to the laterals later 
on, stopping at the first joint. Vines when in 
Sower should never be below 70° at night, and 
the syringe must be witheld during that period. 
The night temperature must then be lowered 
to 65* at night, and the aim of the cultivator 
should be to have it at that by 8 p.m. Thiu 
oat the berries as they require it, and maintain 
a gradually increasing temperature as the 
berries increase in size. Syringe frequently till 
colouring commences, always bearing in mind 
to sprinkle the paths and surface of the house ; 
in fact, it should never be very dry till they 
show signs of colouring, then give plenty of 
air, leaving a little on at the top ventilators all 
night till they are fully ripe.—J. B., East For¬ 
farshire. 

7206 .—Plants and vegetables for exhi¬ 
bition. —The following are good : Fuchsias, 
dark varieties—James Lye, Lord Falmouth, 
elegans; light ditto—Blushing Bride, Mrs. 
Huntly, Beauty of Wilts. Doubles—Miss Lucy 
Finnis, Sir Garnet Wolseley. Fuchsias should 
be grown in a moist atmosphere and be lightly 
thaSted in bright sunshine. Runaway snoots 
must be pinched back before they get far. The 
pyramidal is the best shape to train to, and the 
aost simple way of doing this is to start with a 
central stem tied to a single stick. Do not overpot, 
or the growth will be gross. Pick off all flowers 
till within seven or eight weeks of the show. 
Zonal Geraniums—Lady Sheffield (pink), Sarah 
Earnhardt (white), Mrs. Leavers (rose), Lady 
Eva Campbell (salmon), David Thompson 
•cadet), Mrs. Whiteley (scarlet). Grow in a 
light house near the glass, ventilate freely, and 
pot firmly. Harrison's giant Musk.—Free drain¬ 
age and plenty of water seems to be all this 
phot requires to bring it to the highest 
development in a pot or basket. Annuals— 
Cornflowers (blue), Dianthus chinensis (Chinese 
Pink), Godetia Lady Albemarle, Linum 
gnndiflomm rnbrum, Lupines, Phlox Drum- 
aoodi, Tom Thumb Nasturtium, Nigella (Love 
ia a Mist), Candytufts (various), Clintonia pul- 
chcfl^ Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, Scabious, Mari¬ 
golds. Parsley—Carter’s Fern-leaved. Potatoes 
—Schoolmaster, Grampian. Kidney Beans— 
Cmadasn Wonder. Peas—Stratagem and Tele-1 
graph. Broad Beans—Hardy’s Pedigree. Maltese 
Psnolp. Magnum Bonum Onion. The plants 
•hods be put into trainmg^at onoe. Onloi 
Pwiugo, aid Parsley ohitdd be ioi'u Ii 


diately ? ought, in fact, to be now in the 
ground. Plant the Broad Beans the first week 
in May, also Kidney Beans. Sow Peas early in 
April. Sow the annuals at once. Thin out well, 
as that is the secret of getting good flowers. 
Sow the Lupines, Phloxes, Stocks, Asters, 
Zinnias, and Marigolds in pots and transplant 
in May if there is oonvenienoe for doing this.— 
E. H. 

7234.—Zinnias, —These lovely half-hardy 
annuals, now so valuable, and so mach 
used for bedding purposes, should be sown 
in pans about the last week in March or the 
first week in April, and plaoed in a gentle 
heat. The seedlings should be pricked out when 
ready and plaoed in a cool frame where they 
will harden off. They will be ready for trans¬ 
planting in the beds they are to occupy about 
the third week in May. They require to be 
planted in good, deep, rich soil, which should 
be thoroughly worked and well manured. If the 
weather happens to be dry they should receive 
an abundant supply of water, as it is absolutely 
neoessary that sufficient nourishment be given 
to ensure fine bloom. ^When the flower-heads 
begin to put in an appearanoe, a top-dressing of 
thoroughly well-rotted manure may be advan¬ 
tageously applied. It is very desirable that 
Zinnias be planted in a situation where the air 
is pure, and where they will obtain as much 
sunshine as possible, in order that they may 
attain to their highest perfection. The seed 
may also be sown during the first week in May 
in the beds or borders where they are intended 
to grow, and should be covered with hand-lights, 
or have some other protection until the seed¬ 
lings are established ; in this way they will do re¬ 
markably well if some small amount of care be 
bestowed on them, and will give the least pos¬ 
sible trouble.—J. McK. 

7229.— Luminous paint.—The nseof lumi¬ 
nous paint will have its advantages and disad¬ 
vantages in a greenhouse. If the wall be painted 
with it, the wall will act as a reflector, which will 
have the effect of throwing the son’s rays all over 
the house, causing greater light everywhere, 
which will tend to improve the colours of the 
flowers. Recent experiments have proved that 
the most exqnisite hot-house flowers can be 
grown in a cellar by the aid of the electric light; 
the requisite heat being got up bp steam. But 
there will be this disadvantage in the use of 
luminous paint, it will reflect the sun’s rays 
from the wall (so painted), consequently the 
wall will not absorb the heat the same as a plain 
unpointed brick wall (and this applies almost 
with equal force to lime washing greenhouse 
walls); the result is that when the sun goes 
down the same temperature is not maintained 
as when left plain brick. Railway carriage tops 
are generally painted white to reflect the light and 
so keep the carriages cool in summertime, and 
many of the railway carriages are now painted 
inside with the luminous paint to increase the 
light of the lamps at night, so that the passengers 
may better see to read, and also some of the 
street gas lamps are now painted with the 
luminous paint, which increases the light thrown 
off considerably.—G. C., Eccles. 

7214.—Foreign Lilies.—In cultivating the 
Pietermaritzburg and Guernsey Lilies, “Luna” 
should keep in mind that the climates of both 
these countries are warmer and moister than 
that of England. The bulbs will thrive well in a 
warm, humid atmosphere and in a deep vege¬ 
table soil, such as peat, mixed with a little 
silver sand, or sea sand, or with a soil made 
from well rotted turf or sods, in well drained 
pots. Give each bulb plenty of room; and under 
favourable conditions they should inorease 
rapidly.—G. C., Eccles. 

7203.—Law relating to greenhouses. 
—It is with greenhouses as it is in regard to ex¬ 
cavations near to a neighbour’s land, banks, 
walls, or buildings, the rale being, 41 So use 
your own as not to injure that of another.” The 
object for whioh the district surveyor will call 
and inspect your greenhouse is to ascertain 
whether you are contravening any of the borough 
or looal board’s building regulations with refer¬ 
ence to space left between the new erections and 
that of other buildings near. Bat in no case can 
he cluurge for snch inspection if he be the duly 
appointed offioer of the Board. Build your green¬ 
house so as not to interfere with the legal rights 
of your neighbour as to lights, space, &c. Then, 
again, if it is intended to nave a heating appara¬ 


tus, the distriot surveyor may require the chim¬ 
ney to be of such height, or so far from your 
neighbour’s premises that it will not become a 
nuisance. I should think it hardly requisite to con¬ 
sult the town authority in the matter of building 
a wooden greenhouse. Every township and loom 
board have regulations that apply specially to 
their own localities, and it would be difficult to 
say what may be in force in your part of the 
country.—G. 0., Eccles, 

7209.—Lime.—All different limes that are 
spoken of in connection with gardening opera¬ 
tions are obtained from limestone; it is called 
quicklime, as we get it from the lime-kiln. If it 
be sprinkled with water it heats, cracks, swells, 
and becomes powdery or slaked lime. If more 
water be added, it is still called slaked lime and 
becomes a soft pasty mass ; and it can be used 
in this form (largely diluted) for watering ground 
infested with insects. Then there is the gas lime 
—so called from its being the refuse after having 
been used in the manufacture of coal gas. This 
is used to lighten heavy soils, and to kill grabs 
and insects, and also to improve the fertility of 
the soil. Then there is lime rubbish, which is 
the refuse from old buildings that have been 
palled down. This is used for making dry, warm 
foundations for Vine borders, and for making 
heavy soils more porous. Coal-ashes should be 
used sparingly.—G. C., Ecclcs. 

-Hot lime is simply stone lime freshly slaked by 

penrlng water over it; slaked lime and quicklime are 
almost, bat not quite, identical terms, as lime may be 
slaked, and yet not quick, i.e., possessing the mobility of 
quicksilver. Lime rubbish is the old plaster and m irtar 
that is found amid the debris of old buildings. Lime in 
all these forms is useful for land requiring lime, which 
all land does occasionally. There is no advantage in 
mixing it with coal-ashos.— E. H. 

7212.— Weeds on lawns.— It 1 b evident 
that “ W. M.S.’s” lawn is surcharged with 
moisture. He can do nothing with it this season 
further than give it a slight top-dressing with 
quicklime (and the sooner it is done the better), 
which will have the effect of drying the surfaoe 
a little. Keep the Grass constantly out and 
rolled, which will prevent the weeds maturing 
and seeding, and so far it will tend to keep them 
down. In October take the top sod off the whole 
lawn (the thicker the better), and spread 3 in. 
of finely-Bifted coal ashes on the ground, then 
replace the turf as before. This will give warmth 
and drainage to the Grass roots, and cause 
a [finer herbage to grow, and it will 
also tend to kill all aquatic plants—the Docks 
and Buttercups, &o., complained of—and by 
constantly cutting and rolling the Grass in the 
summer season it will gradually improve.— 
G. C., Eccles. 

-If the lawn is wanted to play tennis on this 

summer, there Is nothing for It but persistent weeding, 
aocompanied by frequent mowing and rolling. When 
Docks and Thistles are in a lawn they furnish evidence 
of neglect. The land mast have been foul when the Orass 
seeds were sown.—E. H. ' 

7174. — Grapes without bloom. — 

“ H. P. M.” has omitted to give the names of 
his Vines. It is almost impossible to arrive at 
any conclusion as to the cause of the berries 
being devoid of bloom without first knowing 
their names, as there are a few seedling Vines in 
commerce which are worthless, which neither 
colour or keep when ripe ; or it may be they are 
some of the delicate sorts that require stove 
heat to bring them to perfection; or from 
stagnant moisture, probably,!the drains from the 
border may have become choked up, and the 
surplus water cannot escape, and consequently 
the border has become soddened with water. 
The treatment given seems to be right for ordi¬ 
nary Vines, that is, judging from the query; but 
if “ H. P. M.” will give a few more particulars 
perhaps I may be able to advise what is the best 
course to adopt to remedy the evil.—T. Lowe, 
Dunoon , N.B. 

7204.—Camellias and Azaleas drop¬ 
ping their buds.—The plantain question have 
received a check that they are oasting their 
buds. A oold night will cause this if the soil 
is wet in which the plants are growing. There 
may have been a slight frost before the plants 
were taken into the house, or the mischief might 
be done by applying something too astringent 
as a manure to them, or there may have been 
lime applied to the soil, which would keep them 
back. Lime is positively injurious to Rhododen¬ 
drons, Azaleas, Heaths, &c. I have had Rho¬ 
dodendron blooms killed by applying strong 
liquid manure to them, and. the Dads have not 
fallen off for six months after.—G. 0., Eccles. 
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7195.—Red spider on Ououmbers.— 
The progress of the red spider might be checked 
by syringing the Cnonmbers with a solution of 
soft soap, about 2 oz. to the gallon of 
rain water, or with a weak solution of 
the Fir-tree oil insecticide, afterward syringing 
freely with cold water twice daily, and keeping 
the house dose and full of steam, but you can¬ 
not entirely exterminate it now it haB got suoh 
a firm footing, but at this early season of the 
year I would advise you to pull out the plants, 
and fumigate the house with brimstone, and 
wash all the woodwork, and whitewash the 
walls with hot lime. Having taken out the old 
bed, and renewed it with dean compost replant 
with dean plants; this will soon repay' the 
trouble.—J. L., Dunoon, N.B. 

-Saturate the atmosphere with moisture, shade 

during hot sunshine, and keep the house close. Though 
red spider luxuriates in a high temperature, if dry, it 
cannot stand it when heavily charged with moisture.— 
E. H. 

7220.—Preserving Pern fronds.— The 
proper time to cut Fern fronds is when the plant 
£i at its best ; in fact, whenever the frond is per¬ 
fect in form and of the size required. There are 
many methods of preserving Fern fronds, but I 
know of none more simple and effective than 
placing the fronds singly between the leaves of 
a thick pad of blotting-paper, or between the 
leaves of a thick book, where they should remain 
till quite dry. In no case should they be exposed 
to the air till perfectly dry, or they lose their 
colour, and a heavy weight should be placed on 
the pad or book to keep the Ferns air-tight 
while in the process of drying.—G. C., Eccles. 


7182. —Cropplngnewgarden.— I should think most 
kinds of fruit and vegetables will grow in turf mould of the 
depth stated, but in giving the nature of the soil it is of 
more importance to name the quality and condition of the 
sub-soil, as that enables one to get at the basis. Plant 
Strawberries : Yicomtesse Hdricart de Thury, President, 
Sir J. Paxton, and Sir C. Napier. Gooseberries: Red War¬ 
rington, Champagne, White Essie, London. Green 
Ocean, Golden Drop, and Crown Bob. Sow Prise taker, 
Huntingdonian, and Ne Plus Ultra Peas, Longpod Beans, 
and Canadian Wonder French Beans.—K. H. 

7218.— Fungus on Hollyhock leaves.— The 
plants are infected with the parasite (Pucoinia malva- 
ceanum), a difficult subject to deal with. A strong solu¬ 
tion of Gishurst Compound, which may be procured 
from any seedsman, applied to the infected part has 
been known to eradicate this pest, and would doubtless 
have the same effect if applied to the plants in question. 
Failing this, a solution of soft soap and flowers of sul¬ 
phur may be tried.—J. McK. 

7183. - House slops for crops.— House slops may 
be usefully employed for watering any vegetable crops 
in ary weather. It would, however, be needful to stir 
the surface of the soil now and then, as soap-suds are 
apt to leave a greasy slime on the soil, and would spe¬ 
cially cause the soil to bake under hot dry suns. During 
the wiDter months the slaps may be thrown over 
a rubbish or manure heap.—A. D. 

7218.— Fungus on Hollyhock leaves.— The 
moment the fungus appears on the first affected 
leaves, before it has time to spread, syringe the 
plants with a strong solution of Glahnrst Compound 
(3 oz. to the gallon). It generally makes its appearauce 
during a sudden burst of hot, dry weather. The best 

E reventive is to mulch the soil over the roots, and water 
be rally.—E. H. 

7219.— Discoloured water in tank.— If the water 
in the tank is exposed to light and air it will be very 
difficult to keep it free from conferva and other vegetable 
growths without using some substance, such as lime, 
which would be injurious to Osh. If there is space try a 
few aquatics of larger growth, such as the Water Haw¬ 
thorn, Lilies, <fec.—E. II. 


7224 —To destroy ants In green¬ 
houses.— Houses that are infested with ants, 
blaok or red, may soon be cleared by a little 
attention to trapping. A sponge is one of the 
best things for this purpose. Sprinkle it with 
dry white sugar, and the sponge, being slightly 
moistened, will cause the sugar to adhere. The 
ants will go into the cells of the sponge after 
the sugar in large numbers, and oan be de¬ 
stroyed in hot water, and the sponge squeezed 
out, sugared again, and returned to its place 
until all the ants are eaught.—F. B. 

7226.—Flowers in boxes on walls — 
I should not think the top of a wall on which 
the sun shines for only half the day, and ex¬ 
posed to wind and beating rain, a suitable place 
to grow Phlox Drummonai. Some of the more 
hardy annuals or biennials would be more 
suited to so bleak a situation. The Wallflower, 
Sweet William, English or French Marigolds, 
Mignonette, Pansies, Daisies, or Ten-week 
8 tocks, and, as “ Pigott ” has twenty-seven 
lineal feet of boxes, he may have a few plants 
of each kind named. Nasturtiums would look 
well trailing down the wall.—G. C., Eccles. 

7225.- Superphosphate on Vine border.— The 
application of artificial manures to all crops is usually 
regulated by the growing period, and dressings of super¬ 
phosphate upon vine borders or vegetable crops should 
oe applied when the Vines or vegetables are starting 
Into growth. Vines, however, root deeply as a rule, 
always excepting when they have been encouraged to 
root on the surface by means of top-dressings. Sprinkle 
the manure over the border, and lightly fork it in, if 
the roots are near the surface. With vegetable crops 
sprinkle the manure amidst them, and either fora in or 
hoe deeply to mix it with the soil.—A. D. 

7245.—Nitrate of soda or sulphate ammonia. 
—Of the manures named, nitrate of soda and sulphate 
ammonia, the danger would be that they might be 
applied to pot plants too strongly or cruddy. Some 
manures will mix very well with the pot soil, but as a 
rule they are best applied in a liquid form—that is, well 
soaked in a tub, and then given to the plants rather 
weakly than otherwise. Both the manures promote leaf¬ 
age, and this sometimes at the expense of bloom ; there¬ 
fore it is well not to be too liberal in their use. How¬ 
ever, applied as advised, you will soon see how far they 
may be used advantageously.—A. D. 

7190.— Aphis in Cineraria blooms.— It Is evident 
the Cinerarias want fumigating. There is no cure for 
greenfly like a good smoking, and if carefully done 
neither flowers or leaves will suffer. If the plants cannot 
be fnmigated where they are, then get a large box, 
invert it over a few of the plants and smoke them in 
batches. There is no simpler method than getting a pre¬ 
served meat tin. punching some holes round at the bot¬ 
tom, then horning in It a good bunch of rags to make 
tinder, and put in upon this some well-torn-up Tobacco 
paper. This will burn slowly but surely, and will give a 
volume of smoke. 


7233.— Ground flooded with salt water.—We 
should think no great harm would result from the gar¬ 
den having been flooded with salt water for two or three 
days. Were such flooding of frequent occurrence then 
evil results might follow, but in this instance there seems 
to be nothing better to do than to leave the ground to 
assume its ordinary condition of dryness before working 
it. As, no doubt, the surface has become impregnated 
with salt, it would be well to turn this in before sowing 
seeds or putting out —““ 
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7170. —Irrigating gardens.— Irrigation on dry, 
sandy soils should pay for vegetable and fruit culture, 
but hard water from a pump without exposure to the 
atmosphere is not suitable. The best plan would be to 
build an open tank at the highest point, or elevate it. 
Put down a lift-pump, and keep the tank full. Pipes for 
distribution could be laid where necessary.—E. H. 

7224.—Ants in greenhouses.— Pour boiling water 
into the crevices of the brickwork through which the 
ants come, and follow it up two or three times. After 
that, stop the cracks with cement and leave as few 
crevices as possible, or, if possible, none at all. In many 
cases an application of boiling water now and then will 
hold the ants In check.—A. D. 


7233.- Ground flooded with saltwater.— Drain 
the ground well, so that when a good shower of rain 
comes it may wash the salt out of the soil and carry it 
away ; then plant or sow such things as grow well in 
saline soil, such as Tulips, Lilies, Onions, <kc.. and Celery 
might be planted. It will only require the rains of a sea¬ 
son to wash the land clean.—G. 0., Secies . 


7215.—Roses in windows.— “W. H. s." is paying 
too much attention ts his Celine Forestier Rose. He is 
giving it overdoses of roapy water, hence the leaves 
droop, curl, and look delicate. Treat the plant in a more 
natural manner, and water with clear nun water till a 
portion of the soap is washed from the soil. Bee that the 
drainage is good.—G. C., Bedes. 


7217.— Evergreens in pots. — Euonymuaes and 
Junipers do not like to be shifted about much. If you 
could leave the roots undisturbed in the box it would be 
better than moving them into pots. Make a new box to 
replace the one now occupied with the evergreens, and 
give the present box a new position till the s ummer , 
flowering plants are over.—G. C., Eccles. 


7194.—Winter Turnips rotting.—The rains of 
last autumn and the mild winter cansed undue growth, 
and Turnips for winter use, unless sown later than 
usual, might become overgrown and crack and decay. 
The Red Globe, so far aa I have seen, has given satis¬ 
faction.—E. H. 

7177.— Lilac trees not flowering.— The Lilacs 
do not make wood strong enough to flower. Cut them 
down, and encourage a good strong growth to break 
away, and there will then be plenty of flowers. If the 
cutting down’is thought too drastic a remedy, prune well 
back, weeding out a branch here and there.—E. H. 

7227.— Daisies degenerating.— The garden must 
be composed of light dry soil, which is not favourable to 
the growth of Daisies. Take up the plants and dig a good 
layer of cow manure Into the border, then replace the 
plants rather more thinly than before. Daisies like mois¬ 
ture.—G. C., Eccles. 


7198.—Weeds on gravel walks.— Sprinkle com¬ 
mon agricultural salt over the surface of the road. 
Select a time when the weather seems settled, as salt is 
more effective in dry weather. The surface must have a 
pretty good sprinkling.—F. H. 

7217.—Treatment of Evergreens In pots.— 
Plunge the Evergreens in pots up to the rim in coal 
ashes in some open situation, and keep them supplied 
with water; as they will require leas care if plunged over 
the tops of the pots in a border till autumn.—E/H. 

7201.—Daisies on lawns.—Dig the lawn up well, 
pulverise the surface, roll to make it firm, and, if poor, 
add a dressing of manure. Apply to a good seed bouse 
for a selection of Graaa aeeda. Sow towards the end of 
April.—E. H. 


7222.—Cutting Hollies.—Cut down the Hollies 
about the end of April; they will spring again strongly 
from the base.—E. H. 

7178.— Roses In clayey soil.— The experiment 
suggested is quite safe, and is in fact a desirable one for 
■non a soli E. H. 


7189.— Wasps in greenhouse.—Offer a premium 
for the bodies of all dead wasps now. This will immensely 
thin their numbers. Find ana destroy their nests; and, 
lastly, a simple, easy way of keeping wasps out of 
vinerlei is to tack scrim over the ventilators.—E. C. 

7224.— Ants lo greenhouse— 4 ‘ A. M. A. 8."may 
readily rid his greenhouse of ante by dusting the floor 
with quick-lime, especially between the bricks where the 
ants come up.—G. C., Bodes. 


7284.— SpirsBS withering. —I have a Bpirasa which 
looked very healthy, and sent large flowering blooms op. I 
put it near the glass, thinking to expand the blooms, but 
instead of that the leaves have turned brown and com¬ 
pletely withered up.—J. S. C. [It doubtless suffered from 
want of water, andfmoreover, {fit was taken, from a shady 

£ lace and put near the glass in the sun the leaves would 
t sure to suffer. It should have been placed m a pan of 
water.] 

7285.—Planting out half hardy plants.—When 
may I safely plant out Lobelia fulgens, Pentstemona, 
CEnoth era macrocarpa, which have been kept in pots 
under cover during the winter J— Daw. [ Plant as soon an 
the plants have been well hardened off by free ex¬ 
posure to the weather.] 

7288.—Air roots on Vines.— R. R., Sutherland .— 
These are cansed by the roots of the Vines being at a 
much lower temperature than the branches. The border 
is probably cold and wet. Keep the vinery well venti- 
i lated and the few air roots which may form will do no 
appreciable injury to the Vines. 

7287.—Spiraea Japonica sickly —fl. FP.—No doubt 
the chalky soil has affected your Spines japonica, and it 
will take another season to quite recover, fry a soil of good 
loam and peat, and do not subject the plants to too much 
heat. 

7288.—Watering crops.—A Beginner.— Boap-suds 
may be used for watering garden crops. Water from the 
tap should never be used till it has been exposed to the 
air and sun for at least six hours. 

7289.—Air roots on Vines.—A. K.—It Is due to a 
cold border or rather the tops growing in a much higher 
temperature than the roots. 

7290.—Seedling Pansies.—A.—Aa the seed was 
sown last June, the plants thould now be strong, and 
may be planted out pumanently at onee. 

7291.—Bouvardias in winter.—A—If required 
to flower in winter, Bouvardias should have a tempera¬ 
ture of from 55* to 60* at the lowest. 

Bitaod.—Plant at once.- Subscriber, Gresham .— 

Messrs. Osborn <fc Sons, Fulham Nurseries, London.- 

J. B. B.. Dublin.— The leaves have been [scorched. The 
glass is full of little&lobules which attract the sun. A thin 
coat of whiting and milk or whitewash will remedy the eviL 

- J. S. M.— Pinch the plants again.- A. Shadwell .— 

Saxifrage cor difolia probably; but we cannot be sure 

from such a small specimen,- Garth—We would have 

a stage all round and a bed in the middle in which to 
plant Camellias or a, good Palm or tree Fern. Good 

21-oz. glass is the best.- Surrey. — From cuttings. 

Apply to Mr. Cannell, The Nurseries. Swanley, Kent. 

- B. Afabtrrly.—At any tanyard. It is better than Cocoa- 

nut fibre. 

J. McK.— Yes; we do not mind inserting two or three 
answers to a query if they are practical. If they are 
identical with each other, of course it would be useless to 
publish more than one. 

E. B. U.— Hobday’s “CottageGardening,"pricels.9d., 

g ost free, from the publisher, 37, Southampton Street, 
ovent Garden, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.—Anon—1,Daphne (send again): 
2, Pulmonaria angustifolia; 3, Epimedlum pinna- 

turn ; 4, Orobus vernus; 5, Cory dal k hulbosa.- 

B. R.— Apparently Blechnum corcovadense, but cannot 

be accurate without better material.- Jumbo.— 1 , send 

better specimen ; 2, send with spores; 3, Gy mnogramma 

calomelanos ; 4, Adlantum decorum.- Daisy. _l, 

Kerria japonica fl.-pl.; 2, Muscari racemosum.—_ 

M. U. D.— Echeveria secunda glauca.- F. Longley .—1, 

Narcissusincomparabllis fl.-pl. & Euphorbia Myrainitla - 

3. Sdlla italica; 4, Narcissus Pseudo Narcissus fl.-pL-- 

Peierhead Orobus vernus var.- E. G. IF.—We do 

not undertake to name florists’ flowers. The plant you 

send is pretty and worth growing.- W. Chater. _l, 

Saxlfraga ligulata; 2, Doronicum caucaalcum.- Con¬ 

stant Reader.—1, Amy dal us communis ; 2, Pranas tri¬ 
loba ; 8, Daphne Mexerenm ; Forsythia virldistima ; 5, 
Berber!* nepalensls. 


QUERIES. 

Boles for Correspondents.—All Mmwsmtdtm 
tions for insertion should be dearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the EDITOR. 
betters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address iff the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title iff the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be tn} a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day qf publication, it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

7292.—Failure in plant culture.--I have a green¬ 
house about 6 ft. square, heated with a’p&raffln stove ; 
there is a tin pipe attached to the stove, so that there la 
not the least smell in the house. I have kept the tem¬ 
perature at about 45° to 50° all through the winter until 
the beginning of this month, when I raised it about 10°. 
I have given plenty of air every day except it has been 
very cold. The loam that I use I got from a field that; 
has been used as a pasture for cattle for ten yean, the 
leaf-mould I got from an old plantation where it ha/t 
accumulated to the depth of 2 ft The manure la wall 
rotted, and I have followed the instructions given in 
Gardening Ilivstratxdm closely as possible, but still 
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plant culture with me is a complete failure. My stock 
ti present consists of Geraniums, Fuchsias, Roses, 
Abutflons, Primulas, Hydrangeas, and other common 
greenhouse plants. The Geraniums have two small leaves 
at the end of each shoot, and if they make a new one 
the old ones turn yellow; the Fuchsias ditto. The Roses 
seemed to be breaking very nicely about the middle of 
February, but they have not made the least progress 
since. The Primulas have put up several flower-stems, 
but have not yet shown a flower. The difficulty seems to 
be that they do not make any new roots; but when I 
turn them out of the pot the drainage and soil seem to 
be all right. The house has a south aspect and gets the 
sun from sunrise until the middle of trie afternoon. If 
any reader can give me any advice as to what I should 
do, I shall be obliged.— Volo, non valeo. 

7293. —Queen Anne garden.—We have a plot of 
ground in front of our drawing-r om windows, about 
IS yds. long by 11 yds. wide, which we should like to 
turn into a Queen Anne garden. It is occupied at present 
by a Grass plat, surrounded by s 4-ft. border; on the 
south side is a wsll 6 ft. high; on the east some large Rho¬ 
dodendrons and Evergreens, and on the north some large 
Black Currant frees divide it from the fruit garden. I 
should be very glad if anyone would advise me how to pro¬ 
ceed. as I should like it to be as correct a Queen Anne 
as possible. I should be glad also of any suggestions as to 
what flowen and shrubs (if any) would be suitable for 
such a garden In North Lancashire, and whether each 
bed (supposing It Lb necessary to cat beds in the Grass 
plat) should have only one kind of flowers in it.—A. W. 

7294. —Paraffin oil stove. — Like many of my 
amateur friends, I am in difficulties with regard to 
heating a small greenhouse with a paraffin oil stove. I 
have one of Ripplngille’s patent, with two 2-in. burners, 
which does very well so far as heating is concerned, but 
the heated vapour is very injurious to plants with soft 
foliage, such as Calceolarias, Ac. I saw an article by 
“ Flora in Gardening, Feb. 18, on heating by paraffin, 
which mode seems to answer his purpose well. I will feel 
very much obliged if he would inform me where the 
vapourising pan Is placed on his stove. What Is the size 
of it? is the top all open! and is it placed far from the 
flame of the lamp ?-R. P. M. 

7295 —Grapes not setting.—I have a small vinery 
the Vines in which I presume are very old, and have 
never been renovated for many yean except that a few 
of them have been cut down, and fresh canes run up. 
I manure put on the border in the autumn. The in¬ 
ride temperature through the winter has been from 45 Q 
to 56 Q , so the Vines started very early, and 
teem very healthy, and have thrown ont plenty of 
bandies, but the berries do not set; the bloom goes off 
and leaves nothing but the stems, the white kinds 
do better th#n the black ones I use the vinery to keep 
my bedding plants in. Information as to the cause will 
greatly oblige.— Mrs. T. 

729A—Heating pipes by kitchen fire.—I have 
been trying this principle, but have failed. 1 cannot get 
the water to circulate in the pipes ; when the water is 
boiling in the boiler it is cold in the pipes, and if I draw 
the cold water out of the pipes, and the hot water goes 
to, it la cold again in an hour. I wish’some one would tell 
me where I am wrong, and how I can get the water hot 
in the pipee. The flow pipe is 3 in. from the top of boiler; 
return at bottom, where the pipe bends to come back, 3 in. 
There is an air pipe at highest point. 1 am best with it. 
I have tried the pipes higher and lower, but I cannot 
get the water hot nor warm in the pipes.—A m ateur. 

7297. — Treatment of Vine.— I have a Vine which 
is now showing fruit. How often should I syringe ? and 
at what time T WQ1 it do any harm to wet the leaves ? 
and is it necessary to water the roots? and will bard 
water do as well as rain water ? What heat should be 
kepi up just now? and is less heat required now than 
when tne Vine is in full bloom ? and what heat is neces¬ 
sary when the fruit commences to form? Also. I should 
like some information as regards the pruning of the 
aboots. Will the shoots that show no fruit do any harm 
to the Vine if allowed to grow; or should they be cut 
hack ?— Subscriber. 

7298. — Aucubas from seed.— Will anyone tell me 
the beat time for gathering and sowing the berries of the 
Aucnba ? Some ten years ago I grew a few plants from 
berries, two or three of which I brought here, and some 
of my large shrubs are covered with berries at this time. 
Two or three subsequent attempts have failed, and 
being desirous of propagating more than I can get from 
layers, I shall be mnch obliged for any hint or informa¬ 
tion on the subject.— Isle of Tha.net. 

7299. —Mildew on Boses.—will some reader give 
me a receipt for mildew on Roses in a cool greenhoase ? 
I would state that I have a water-butt sunk in the 
ground for watering purposes. 1 mention this in case 
ftsmpnrss has anything to do with it. I would further 
add, I have used sometartificial manure (I think ground 
bone manure), and in turning out the pots of some of the 
Raaea I find the mould fusty and mildewy. I shall feel 

for good practical advice in my difficulty.— 

G. L. 

7300. —Culture of alpine Auriculas.—I purpose 
framing alpine Auriculas from seed, and shall be glad 
of say information as to their culture, how to sow, 
when, Ac. My intention is when the seedlings are large 
esoogh to plant them out-of-doors, and 1 should like to 
know if they wfll stand the winter without protection, 
ned if not what protection should be given. I may say 
that I reride about six mties out of Manchester.—M. A. R. 

7301. —Treatment of Cyclamens.— I would feel 
obliged to any reader who would tell me the proper 
treatment for hybrid Cyclamens, such as Rosy Morn, 
bake of Connaught. I raised some plants from seed of 
them this spring two years, and 1 cannot get them to 
thrive with me. Any Information will be thankfully 
received.—D ublin. 

Ties.—Climbers for screen in garden.— What 
«tD wen rlst n beat with Roses to form a dense screen for 
breaking an objectionable view from the greenhouse! I 
have planted strong growing Roses about 2 ft. apart, but 
fiwoogh the winter it will be too thin and open. I am 
aflnfcTEvy would he likely to smother the Roses?— 
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7303. — Vines in pots — I wish to fruit some Vines In 
pots. Would it be better to place the pots on, or partly 
plunge them In, the Inside border ? or place them on 
something to prevent the roots coming through the 
bottom of the pots ? Also, is it better to let the leading 
shoot ran, and train it up the wall, or keep it stopped 
about 4 ft. high, and so make it take the bush form ? A 
few hints will be gladly received.—W. 8. F. 

7304. — Polyanthuses with small flowers.— 
Last year 1 divided my Polyanthuses, and put the best 
plants in one border abont 2 ft. apart. They nave all had 
the same treatment and soil, but now that they are 
flowering the best laced and marked ef all the plants 
have flowers hardly larger than a Cowslip, while all the 
rest are remarkably large; What should I do to Increase 
the size of the flowers ?— CucKoe Dorking. 

T305. — 'Treatment of seedlings.—I have raised 
a quantity of seeds In small pots on a hot-bed, similar 
to the one recommended by “B. C. R.’’ in Gardening 
of Aug. 6,1881. What ought I to do with them next? 

1 have an ordinary cold frame 6 ft. by 4 ft., but no green¬ 
house. The plants raised are Buch as Asters, Zinnias, 
Lobelias, Ac. Any information will greatly oblige.— 
Dilettante. 

7308.— Shading greenhouse.— What is the best 
plan to arrange blinds on a greenhouse ? Should they be 
outside or insi>ie ? I have two houses, one over 80 ft. 
long with old-fashioned lights sliding from the top; the 
other 18 ft., with no opening in the roof. What kind of 
rollers and pulleys should I get? and is mineralised tif¬ 
fany the best material ?—Clover. 

7307. —Tomatoes.—Will any reader inform me the 
best way of treating Tomatoes in pots, for the green¬ 
house? Should the plants be topped, and at what height. 
Last year the plants ran up a great height, bat did not 
frnit well. I should also be glad of any information for 
their treatment out of-doora.— Amateur. 

7308. —Tulips not flowering.— Four years ago 1 
bought some roots of what 1 was told was Tulips 
Clusiana, or "Lady Tulip," from Mentone. I potted 
them, and they have come up every year, but have 
shown no sign of a flower. How should they be treated so 
that they might be persuaded to bloom ?—J. H. H. 

7809. -Cottagers’ flower show.—I purpose to 
hold a strictly cottage garden show in a vicarage gar¬ 
den the first week in August, and shall be glad of any 
information as to the best dibtribution of £5 in prizes; and 
when the seeds should be sown to be In perfection at 
that time.—J. N. 

7810. —Pigeonsin'gardena— As my landlord keeps 
pigeons, which do a great’deal of damage to my garden in 
pulling up seedlings as soon as they come through the 
ground, can I legally destroy them? I have tola him 
several times about it, when he only insults me.—A 
READER. 

7311.—American blight.—Would any reader tell 
me the simplest and best core for American blight ? All 
my Pear and Apple trees are infested with it, even 
thus early in the season. I might add that there is a lot 
of loose dry bark on the stems; should I get it scraped 
off?— Dublin. 

7812 -Cattleyas and Leollas—How should Cat- 
tieya citrlna and Lfeliam&jalts be treated with regard to 
temperature, moisture, Ac.? Mine do not thrive, the leaves 
turn yellow. Should the blocks be wetted, or does a 
moist atmosphere meet their requirements ?—G. K. 

7318.— Celery in wet soil.—Bow should I treat 
Celery in wet land ? How transplant it ? and also, how 
should I apply the manure ? I should like to plant in 
double rows; what distance apart should they be put? 
The soli is very wet and heavy.— World. 

7314. —Plants for sides of ponds.—Is there any¬ 
thing better for planting at the sides of a small pond 
than Willows, that would serve to keep up the banks 
from falling in, and be In its growth a little more orna¬ 
mental ?—A. Z. 

7315. — Melons in cold frames.— For Melons grown 
in cold frames, is it best to train the plants on a trellis, 
or allow them to run on the soil? Also, do they re¬ 
quire much ventilation by allowing the lights to be off ? 
—J. W. N. 

7316. —Slugs in Pansies.—My bed of Pansies is in¬ 
fested with slugs, nearly all the flowers are eaten. How 
can I get rid of the pests ? I am told that soot, also lime, 
will injure the plants.— New Subscriber. 

7317. —Constructing a hygrometer.—Will some 
one kindly tell me if I can construct a hygrometer with 
two Fahrenheit thermometers ? and how it is read and 
used in an Orchid house ?—G. K. 

7318. — Paraffin as an insecticide.—I hear of 
paraffin as an insecticide. In what proportion should it 
be used with water for Roses, <fec 0 infested with green¬ 
fly ?— A Subscriber. 

7319. —Bouvardias in greenhouses.— Will Bou- 
vardias grow in summer in a cool greenhouse, and under 
what treatment? also, what sized plants should I get 
now to flower in August next ?- Lalac. 

7320 . — Making a new Seakale bed. - 1 should 
be glad of instructions how to form a new bed of Sea- 
kale. Will the crowns in the old bed do to plant again ? 
Subscriber. 

7321. —Samphire.—Conld any reader inform me 
whether there Is any of the tea herb. Samphire, growing 
in England? and in what locality?—E. Y. 

7322. — Propagating Camellias and Azaleas.— 
Can I strike cuttings of Camellias and Azaleas, and 
which is the best way ?—G. B. 

7823. —Azaleas not flowering.—My Azaleas have 
made foliage instead of flowers this season. What is the 
cause of it ?— Marian. 

7824. — Worms In gravel paths.—I shall feel 
obliged to he informed how to destroy worms in gravel 
paths ?-F. V. M. 

7826.— Growing Mushrooms.— I should be glad 
of full instructions now to grow Mushrooms.—A Begin¬ 
ner. 


ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY. 

The first spring exhibition of this society, held 
on March 29, was a most successful one, being 
more extensive than the corresponding show of 
previous years. The chief attractions were the 
spring bulbous plants, such as Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Amaryllis, Ac. The following is a list 
of awards:— 

LIST OF AWARDS. 

12 Stove and greenhouse plants (open). 1, Messrs. 
Feed A Son, Norbury Nursery, Streatbam ; 2, Mr. G. 
Wheeler, gardener to Lady Goldimith, Regent's Park; 
8, Mr. Butler, gardener to Mr. Gibbs, St. Dunstan’s, 
Regent’s Park. 

6 Greenhouse Azaleas (amateurs).—1, Mr. Wiggins, 
gardener to H. little, Esq., Hillingdon Place, Uxbridge; 

2, Mr. Wheeler ; 8, Mr. Butler. 

6 Greenhouse Azaleas (nurserymen).—1, Messrs. Peed 
A Sons ; 2, Messrs. Cutbosh, Highgate. 

6 Chine»e Primulas (open).—1, Mr. Williams, Fortls 
Green, Finchley ; 2, Mr. Wiggins ; 3, Mr. Butler. 

9 Hardy Primulas (open).—j. Mr. Douglas. 

12 Pots Tulips (nureerymen).—1, Mr. Douglas; 2 Mr. 
Boultwood, gardener to Captain Patton, Alpha House, 
Regent’s Park ; 3, Mr. H. Easom. 

12 Pots Tulips (nurserymen).—1, Messrs. Osborn; 2, 
Messrs. 8. Hill; 3, Messrs Cutbnsh. 

12 Pots Narcissi (open).—l, Messrs. Osborn ; 2, Mr. S. 
Hill; 3, Messrs. Gregory A Evans. 

6 Amaryllis.—1, Mr. Wiggins; 2, Mi. Butler. 

12 Lachenalias.—1, Mr. H. Easom. 

9 Hardy Herbaceous Plants.—1, Mr. Douglas. 

0 Deutzia8 (open).—1, Mr. Doaglas; 2, Mr. Wiggins; 

3, Mr. fl. Evans, North Hill, Highgate. 

12 Cyclamens (open).—1. Mr. Wiggins; 2, Mr. H. B. 
Smith, Ealing ; 3, Mr. Odell. 

12 Cyclamens (amateurs).—1, Mr. Wiggins. 

6 Pots of the Lily of the Valley (open).—1, Mr. H. 
Williams ; 2, Messrs. Gregory A Evans, Sidcup ; 3, Mr. 
Douglas. 

12 Hyacinths (amateurs).—1, Mr. Douglas; 2, Mr. H. 
Easom. 

12 Hyacinths (nurserymen). —1, Messrs. Cutbush; 2, 
Messrs. Osborn; 3, Mr. Hill, Forest Gate. 

MISCELLANEOUS CLASS. 

Messrs. J. Veitch A Bona Chelsea, large bronze medal 
for group of new plants; silver medal for Hyacinths. 

Mr. B. S. Williams, Upper Holloway, silver medal for 
group of new and rare plants. 

Messrs. Osborn A Sons, Fulham, small silver medal 
for group of Hyacinths and Tulips. 

Messrs. Carter A Co., High Holborn, large bronze 
medal for gronp of Hyacinths. 

Mr. H. B. 8mith, Ealing, small silver medal for group 
of Cyclamens. 

Mr. H. Williams, Finohley, large bronze medal for 
Hyacinths, Ac. 

Messrs. Bsrr A Sugden, Covent Garden, certificate and 
prize for ent Narcissi 

Mr. F. Wiggins, Hillingdon Place, Uxbridge, silver 
medal for Cyclamens and Cinerarias. 

Mr. T. Odell, Hllliugdon, certificate and prize for 
group of plants. 

Mr. George, Putney Heath, certlAcate and prize for 
Abutilons. 

Mr. T. Boultwood gardener to Captain Patton, 
Regent’s Park, certificate and prize for Hyacinths, Ac. 

Messrs. Cutbush A Sons, Highgate, small silver medal 
for collection of Hyacinths, Ac. 

Mr. W. Rumsey, Waltham Cross, large bronze medal 
for collection of cut Rosea 

| Messrs. Gregory A Evans, large bronze medal for 
collection of Pelargoniums. 

M essrs. Cranston A Co., Hereford, certificate and prize 
for cut Roses. 

Messrs. Lane A Son, Great Berkhamstead, small stiver 
medal for collection of Rhododendrons, 
l Mr. Heims, gardener to Mr. Phllbrick, Q.C., Oldfield, 

} Blckley certificate for Cymbidium eburneum and 
Sophronitis grandiflora. 


POULTRY. 

Orosa-bred fowls for a farm —L. t Norfolk.— 
We oannot conceive a more suitable oross fora 
farm than the Brahma-Dorking, and the feathers on 
the legs seem a very small cause for complaint, and 
one easily obviated by breeding only from Dorking 
cocks mated with Brahma hens, having special re¬ 
gard that the latter are deficient in leg feathering. 
This should produoe good all-round birds, for the 
most part clean legged, or at least so slightly 
feathered as not to interfere with their well being 
on heavy clay soil. It is where Brahma cocks are 
mated with Dorking hens that heavy leg feathering 
is produced. The Brahma cross is a very desirable 
one in farm poultry, as it imparts great size and 
hardiness, but at the same time the flesh of Ws 
breed is not so delioate (unless killed very young) 
as that of many others, notably the Dorking, so that 
by combining the two a bird is produced posses¬ 
sing size, delioaoy of flesh, and not an indifferent 
layer. The Houdan, unless your farm be very ex¬ 
posed, would also be a good oross, and we have seen 
some excellent birds bred from a Houdan oock and 
Brahma hens. Likewise, the Malay when crossed 
with Brahmas produces a good table fowl, but not 
a first-class layer. Generally speaking, the failure 
in poultry on a farm arises, not from the question 
of breed so much as from their not being properly 
attended to. They are often allowed to roost in any 
outhouse that takes their fancy, thus exposing 
themselves to the effects of severe weather and to 
the attacks of night marauders, both biped and 
quadruped, and likewise allowed to lay anywhere, 
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whereby half the eggs are lost They must also be 

S stematioally fed, as, although at certain ^ tunes 
ey are enabled to pick np a great deal in and 
aronnd the farm buildings, yet at other times there 
is little or nothing for them to forage. Another 
common fanlt is in allowing the same old stook to 
remain alive year after year. All hens that have 
reached the age of about 18 months, that is, after 
their second laying season, should be killed to make 
room for pullets* This, and the occasional introduc¬ 
tion of a little fresh blood, are the great secrets of 
success with farm poultry.— Andalusian. 

Muscovy ducks and Andalusian fowls.— J . B. 
—This variety has not received a great deal of favour 
from English fanciers. It derives its name from the 
musk odour which pervades the skin, but which is 
not retained after the flesh is cooked. It is often 
called the musk duck. It is but an indifferent layer, 
being certainly surpassed in that respect by the 
Aylesbury. They are extremely quarrelsome with 
outer poultry kept in the same yard, and the drake, 
being a most formidable bird, soon makes himself 
“ cook of the walk.” We are not aware that the eggs 
of these birds take longer to incubate than those of 
any other variety of ducks. Blue Andalusians are 
non-sitters, but are not, correctly speaking, winter 
layers, although they are superior to many other 
breeds in that respect, and are certainly better than 
white-faced Spanish, getting over the moultlquicker, 
and cot so much affected by severe weather. The 
chickens are fairly hardy, but April is quite soon 
enough to hatch them. For good stock birds apply to 
T. Simon, Fern Hill, Market Drayton. You will not 
find any breed superior to dark Brahmas as winter 
layers, and if they get too fat it clearly shows the 
feeding is in fault. Plymouth Bocks are very hardy, 
as are also Langshans, and both capital winter 
layers.— Andalusian. 

Rearing turkeys.—I have tried turkeys for 
many years, and have sent fine fat turkeys to market 
at Christmas, and got Is. per lb., which does not 
pay. Now, I have the best and most fashionable 
prise-winning blood, and can sell as many as I can 
rear at from 30s. the hens { to £2 and £3 the cocks 
for stock; and, if matured m April, the former will 
weigh 12 lb. to 13 lb., and the latter from 25 lb. to 
28 lb. by Christmas. A cook to six or seven hens is 
my stock. Shut up the oock when the birds have 
mated. If he has but two or three hens he will 
probably kill them. Feed the young birds generously 
on Indian and Barley meal, Bice boiled in milk, 
Spratfs poultry meal, a little boiled bullock’s 
liver chopped fine, Lettuoe, and, above all, the! 
clinging weed which grows in woods and hedges. 
Burs, of this give large quantities chopped up— 
leaves, stalks, and all—no water, and attend to the 
birds yourself land they will never have gapes. Of 
course the smaller birds, of 17 lb. to 20 lb., I use for 
the house, and very handy they are with meat at its 
present price. Anyone who has reared turkeys knows 
that some birds out of the same hatch will be always 
bigger and grow away from the others. Pick these 
out for stock. I presume in yours of the 25th, 
** G. G.,” by a clerical error, is made to say that 
turkey eggs take 42 days to hatch. The real time is 
80 days. Such is my experience of turkeys. Like 
everything else, nothing pays but the very best.— 

Pigeon hatching fowls* eggs.—Perhaps the 
following fact may be interesting to some readers : 
About six weeks ago, having just purchased some 
light Brahma fowls, I had occasion to separate some 
cross-bred fowls from them, and for convenience 
put a cock and two hens into the loft where I keep 
pigeons. After getting used to the change they 
began to lay as usual. One of the pigeons was set¬ 
ting on its own eggs, and one of the hens destroyed 
them and laid one of her own eggs in the pigeon’s 
nest, upon which the pigeon set in place ef her own. 
About a week and a half afterwards the pigeon 
deserted the egg, and I concluded that half the 
term of setting had expired when the chicken laid 
this egg. I broke it, and there was a chick in it well 
formed for the time that it had been set upon. A 
week after this the pigeon laid an eggj and the 
pigeon being a oommon bird, out of curiosity, I took 
her egg away and put a chicken’s egg in her nest, 
and she commenced to set on it as before and for 
the full term of three weeks set very close. When 
the time was up I went to the nest and found the 
egg still there; it had become very light, and I 
thought it was addled and was drying up. At all 
events, I thought I would give it three days longer, 
and on the morning of the second day on going to 
the nest to my surprise she had hatched the egg 
and had got the chick under her wing. It is a fine 
strong chick, a half Houdan, and is now getting on 
capitally.—G. Newman, 

Fowls dying .—Ox on .—The seeds sent us, and 
whioh you state as having been found in the gilz&rd 
of the dead bird, are so destroyed in character by 
the action of that organ that we are unable to tell 
you from what plant or shrub they are. derived. 
That they are the cause of death there is no doubt, 
and we would recommend you to make a more care¬ 
ful search of the premises, and remove the source of 
?bnger. —Andalusian, 
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BIRDS. 

Parrot not well.—“ 0. E. S.” will find salt 
water baths will cure her parrot; this mild weather 
I should give them twice a week or ofteuer. 
Monkey Nuts can be bought at the grocers, but I do 
not know from what country they come. Give no 
other Nuts until the parrot is cured, and then only 
sometimes for dinner instead of seed, because they 
are heating. Hard biscuit, either sopped or plain, 
is a good variety. Give the parrot three meals a day, 
leave no food in its cage, and put the water vessel 
in at dinner time and leave it until the morning.— 
Walmee. 

Love birds.—There are only two or three sorts 
of i( love birds ” kept as pets an this country, the 
commonest having a green body and red head. They 
do not require different treatment, and are very 
hardy, being sncoessfully kept in outdoor aviaries 
all the year round without any artificial heat what¬ 
ever. They should always have a constant supply of 
water; nothing can be more cruel than to withhold 
it from them. Feed principally on Millet seed, 
although a mixture or various kinds of seed is 
relished by some of them. Green staff and tit-bits 
are appreciated by them. They will breed freely in 
this ooantry.—A. d’A. 

Treatment of canaries.—In answer to "Twist- 
hand,” who wishes to know how to treat his canary, 
and how feed it, he oannot do better than give him 
Canary, Millet, Bape and Hemp mixed, the first 
seed preponderating. Give plenty of fresh, pure 
water and sharp sand; keep the cage scrupulously 
clean ; avoid all draughts, bat give plenty of fresh 
air; and do not pamper the bird with all sorts of 
dainties. A bit of sugar, and au occasional supply of 
green food, Potatoes or Bioe boiled are all that they 
require. You can only keep them in song by main¬ 
taining in perfect health, and daring the moulting 
season they, as a rale, discontinue singing altogether, 
usually from October to January.—A. d’A. 

Canaries dytagr.— I bought a oanary at a bird 
fanoier’s. for which I gave 6s. It was singing when 
I bought it, and sang for twelve days after, when it 
began to mope, and in three days it died. A second 
bird died in the same way, a third lasted a week 
longer, and a fourth lasted only ten days. I keep 
them in a warm sitting-room, the ceiling of which 
is 8 ft; high. I give them water twice a day, Canary, 
Bape, ana a little Hemp seed, also Watercress. The 
bird fancier says he thinks it is because I burn 
paraffin, but I only barn one lamp in the room, and 
as that is a good one it is not supposed to smoke. 
Will any reader give me some information on the 
subject ? The birds were not all bought at one shop. 
—M. G. 

Treatment of canaries.—What would be the 
best treatment for a canary ? Mine is a young bird, 
and had been singing splendidly for quite two 
months at this date last year. He moulted very late. 
We have had the painters in the boose, and he has 
never seemed right since. He is constantly moaning, 
as if in pain, and I should be greatly obliged if some 
one could inform me what would be the best treat¬ 
ment to pursue.—C. B. 

Belgian canaries.—I should feel obliged if some 
one would give me some information respecting the 
points of Belgian canaries for show.— Amateur. 

How to establish a rookery —Place some old 
rooks’ nests about in the trees, and this will entice 
the birds to build. I know of a place in which a good 
rookery has been established by adopting this plan. 
—Shutter. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Colcannon.—Pick Kale from its stalks. After 
washing it well in salt and water, pnt it into boil- 
ing water, keep it stirred down, and boil till tender, 
which will take about 15 minutes; keep the sauce¬ 
pan lid off ; drain off the water, and press very dry 
in a colander; take equal quantities of cold boiled 
Potato and Kale; rub through a wire sieve together; 
mix them with 1 oz. of butter and two tablespoon- 
fuls of milk wbioh have been warmed together, 
and serve in a mound; this is a very nice dish.—F. 

Baked Potatoes.—Choose rather large floury 
Potatoes, as muoh one size as possible; wash in 
lake-warm water, and scrub well, as the skin is 
often eaten; pat into a moderate oven, or an iron 
pot over the fire ; bake about two hours, turning 
three or four times while baking. The oven should 
be hotter at the last. Serve in a napkin and very hot 
dish, first breaking each a little to let off the steam. 
They may be roasted in the ashes under a grate, if 
it be low and have an ash-pan. Wipe off the ashes 
with a ooarse doth before serving. 

Mint sauce.— Four dessertspoonfuls chopped 
Mint, two ditto pounded white sugar, a quarter of a 
pint vinegar. Wash the Mint, which should be young 
and fresh; pick the leaves from the stalks and mince 
them very fine; pnt them into a tureen, add the 
sugar ana vinegar, stir till the sugar is dissolved. 


This sauce is better made two or three hours before 
it is wanted. The leaves of Mint dried, and the 
colour well preserved, may be substituted where 
fresh cannot oe obtained. They should be rubbed 
small, but not powdered, then moistened with a 
little boiling water ten minutes before adding the 
sweetened vinegar ; or Mint vinegar may be used. 

Parkin.—This is extensively made in the West 
Biding of Yorkshire, on November 5. If “ W.H.H.” 
could get any friend about Leeds or neighbourhood 
to send him some fresh Oatmeal he would find a 
great difference between that and the best Oatmeal 
got about London; in fact, Oatmeal is not to be 
bad about London, it is so much adulterated.— 
West Biding. 

-A plain wholesome Parkin is made as fol¬ 
lows : 4 oz. of butter, 2 oz. of sugar, a little candied 
Lemon peel, 1 lb. treacle, 1 lb. Oatmeal, a teaspoon- 
ful of ginger, and a pinch of carbonate of soda. The 
butter to be melted in the treacle, and then mixed 
with all the other ingredients, and spread io a 
baking tin with edges, about 1 in. deep ; bake in a 
moderate oven. For a rioh Parkin : 1 lb. of batter, 

1 lb. of Oatmeal, 1 lb, of treacle, a little candied 
Lemon peel, and a little ginger. Mix the ingredients 
together and spread rather more than l in. thick 
in a baking tin with deep edges. Bake in a moderate 
oven, and when it is about enough done set it in 
front of the fire in a Dutch oven and baste it with 
rum until it has absorbed about a teacupful.— 
E N 

— I think if " W. H. H ” will fry the following 
recipe for making a superb Parkin it will please. Of 
coarse, if the quantities I mention would make more 
cake than is wanted at a time reduce them in pro¬ 
portion : 3 lb. best Oatmeal, 1 lb. flour, 1 lb. good 
butter, 4 lbs. treaole, 1 lb. sugar, 1 oz. best ginger, 

2 teaspoonf uls of carbonate of soda in a gill of good 
beer; the butter to be rubbed into the flour, and 
mix all the ingredients the previous evening, and 
do not forget to add one or two wine-glassfuls of 
best rum. Bake.the following morning in a moderate 
oven, in a flat tin, so that the Parkin may be not 
less than 1 in. thick.—Miss W- B- 

Endive salad.—Only the inner yellowish leaves 
should be used; cut out the stalks and thiok ribs, 
wash well, and shake the water out; out up, and 
serve it with plain dressing or salad cream. 


The Asparagus prizes will this year be 
competed for at the great show of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, on May 23. This is the 
second year of competition, and we believe an 
interesting exhibition will be the result. The 
date is a little more favourable than it was last 
year, so far as may now be said. 

INDEX TO VOL. m. 

This is now ready, and may be obtained 
through all booksellers; price Id., or direct 
from the office, post free, lid.—87, South¬ 
ampton Street, Co vent Garden, London, W.O. 
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SLOW COMBU8TION 0 , , 

STOVE FOR HEATING Send for Prospectus. 

GREENHOUSES, 4c. 


The " IIEOL A " INSTANTA 
NE0U8 WATER HEATER FOR 
LATHS, LAVATORIES, 4c. 


Estimateg Free. 


The Trade Bnpplied. 


Estab. 1766.] JOHN C. CHRISTIE, 

Heating, Lighting, and Sanitary Engineer. 

IMPROVED PATENT SLOW COMBUSTION 


COMPLETE HOT-WATER APPARATUS 

FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Over 11,000 have been sold _ 

since cor manager of this WarOnOUSCS £ 
department (Mr. Read, late c,, 
of Old Street, City Road) SHOW ROOmS 
tnX patented this invention. 


- 3 & 5, MANSELL ST., E.O. 

2, NEW BROAD STREET, E O. 


Economical, Durable, Effective, and 

FREE FROM CARBONIC OXIDE. Villi 

■ G. W. WIGNER S and R. H. HAR- 
LAND'S'REPORT 


WHITE ELEPHANT POTATO, 


The most wonderful cropping Potato in the world. 

For this splendid cooking variety we received Certificate of Merit from the Royal Horticultural Society, Nov. 8,18S1. 

The true stock, 6d. per lb*; 7 lbs*, 3s*; 14lbs-, 5s.*; 56 lbs., 18s-; 112 lbs-, 34s. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Pro in Mr. E. CLARK, King's Langley, Herts, October 29, 1881.—"From the 1 lb. of WHITE ELEPIIAHT POTATO 
I have lifted 206 lbs. weight.” . m 

1*10111 Mr. Kerry, Halton Holegate, Spilsby, October 27, 1881.—"The 1 lb. of WHITE ELEPHANT has turned 
oct very due ; 1 have lifted 220 lbs. from it.” 


DANIELS BROS., 

Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, Norwich 


PRETTY VILLA GREENHOUSES 


J POWLEY has much pleasure in offering the 

• following strong, healthy plants at the undermentioned 
low prices, carefully packed to travel any distance by rail, or 

S >st free, for cash with order per doz. s. d. 

eraniums, zonal, for pot culture, raised 
by Lemoino, Denny, Pearson, 4c. 

Geraniums, Superb exhibition varieties .. .. 6 0 

„ Choice double and single do. 4 0 

„ Popular bedding . 2 6 

„ Good mixed do. .. .* 2 0 

Coleu*, new and beautiful varieties .. .. .. 2 6 

l-'uchsias, choice varieties, for exhibition .. .. 4 0 

„ good popular sorts .. .. 2 6 

Verbenas, scarlet, white, purple, and pink .. .. 13 

Calceolaria Golden Gem .. . 16 

Heliotrope, light and dark .. .. .. .. 16 

Lobelia Lady Macdonald (pure white) .. .. 2 6 

„ Crystal Palace coin pacta (blue) .. .. 13 

Pansies, choice varieties (show or faucy) .. .. 3 0 

Chrysanthemums, large-flowered . 3 0 

„ Pompone .. .. .. 3 0 

J. PO.VLEY, Florist, Philadel phia, Norwich. 

PHRYSANTHEMUMS, twelvo finest named, 

2s. 3tl 

FUCHSIAS, six splendid, including the fine new double, Miss 
Lizzie Vidler, 2s. 6d. 

PELARGONIUMS, French Fancy Regal. six.3e. 
GERANIUMS, finest double and single, six 2s. Gd. 
SCENTED GERANIUMS, six distinct, 2s. 3d. 

GLADIOLUS, finest show, 5s. to 12s. doz.; mixed colours, 
2s. 6d. dozen ; Gladiolus brcnchleyeusis, la. 3d. dozen. 
TIGRIDIA PAVONIA. Is. 6d. dozen. 

TUBEROSES, double •‘Pearl," three Is. 2d., 4s. dozen. 
PANSIES, best Show and Fancy, 3s. 6d. dozen. 

PANSY FLOWERED VIOLAS, Blue King, Freedom, Vestal, 
Mulberry and others, named, 2a. doz. 

SWEET VIOLETS, best sorts. See Catalogue. 

CHOICE CUT FLOWERS for decoration, dress, weddings. 
See List. 

GREENHOUSE AND HARDY PLANTS. 8ee Catalogue. 
BEDDING PLANTS, all the best kinds. 

PHLO XES (perennial) choice named, 3s. 6d. dozen. 

MR. R. W. BEACHEY, 

Finder Flower Gardens, Kingskerwcll , Devonshire. 

pHOICK FLOWER SEEDS in Penny Packets. 

Vj —15 variotk-s of hardy annuals in illustrated packets, 
with cultural directions, post free for 12 stamps. Double 
Balsam, 6<L pkt. ; Petunia hybrida grandiflora, 6d. pkt.; 
Petunia (double). Is. pkt. ; Pansy (Snowflake, Lord Beacons- 
fleld, and finest mixed). Is. pkt. First Prize Peas, Cd. pkt., of 
the following : Telephone, Telegraph, John Bull, The Baron, 
and Stratagem. All post free on receipt of P.O.O. or stamps 


PANSIES! PANSIES 1! PANSIES!! 

Show ^nA Fancy.—Send for Pansy and Florist Flower 

pATALOGUE, free for two stamps. I have 

U cue of the best, cleanest, and most healthy stocks ever 
itfered to the public. Strong plants, not mere rooted cut- 
*.i -<g*. ifaow or fancy, 4s. per dozen, post free. 

VIOLAS, a splended stock, healthy and clean, 2s. 6d. per 
n. I&l per lOu. when not less than fifty are taken. Choice 
1 reed, 6tL and Is. per packet. 

B. W. FROCTOR, Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist, 


Good workmanship, best material*, lowest PRICES in 
the kingdom. Estimates for Conservatories, Green¬ 
houses, sc., to any plans, free of charge. 

Catalogues. 12 stamps Illustrated lists post free. 

Ladies and gentlemen waited upon by special appoint¬ 
ment. 


Amateur’s Hot-Water Apparatus. 
ACME Slow Combustion Boiler, pipes, and 

A all fittings complete, ready for erection, from J.3 15s. 
Independent Slow Combustion Star Boilers from 40 j. each. 
Illustrated Lists free. 

CHA3. P. KINNF.LL 4 CO., 31, Banksid c, 8.E. 

WANTED a GARDENER who will also under* 

V V take the management of cows, 4c. ; wages, 17s.—Apply 
Mrs. ALLEN, Stock Linch Manor, Ilminstcr. 


Asfagate Road, Chesterfield. 


OUTDOOR CUCUMBERS.—Tho best sort'in 

V/ cultivation is the first prize Incomparable Ridge, which 
produces in the open ground abundance of fruit from 18 in. 
to 22 in. in length. A trial is solicited. 24 seeds. 7d, post free, 
with cultural directions and testimonials.—C. SHILLING. 
Seedsman, Winchfleld, Hants._ [963 


TTNIQUE VEGETABLE MARROW.—Involu- 

U able for town gardens and where much Bpace cannot be 
allowed, as it does not run, but grows in the form of a cluster 
or bush, occupying lees than a square yard of ground. Very 
prolific bearer and of fine flavour. 18 seeds, 7dL, post free — 
C. SHILLING, Seedsman, Winchfleld, Hants. _[963 

pOLEUS.—Splendid new sorts, including The 

vJ Queen, Miss ltosina, General Roberts, Rainbow. George 
Simpson, and Mrs. Janning. Strong and beautifully coloured. 
Is. 9d. per dozen, free.— A. M’CALLUM, Kimberley, Notting¬ 
ham. _ _ _ |966 


1WTATRICARIA INODORUM PLENO-Onc 

TYJ. of the best of all double pure white flowers for cutting. 
Three strong well-rooted cuttings, free for Is.—W. FARREN, 
How House Nurseries, Cambridge._ 


3 * is the cheapest and best collection ever I 

a£'??’~± —24 packets of choice seeds, including best 
lie .Stocks and Asters. Phlox, Giant Sunflower, Ac , with 
ol Mathiola bicomis (Evening scented Stock) gratis 
**ach collection. Testimonial from J. Stephenson, Esq., 
lie Twra-ce. Sunderland: “I duly received the rooted 
r.f. *£<1 and must express my heartiest thanks for 

pt itteanon and thorough value for amount remitted." 

W. E L SMITH, Framing ham, Norwich._ 

v*irLE DAHLIAS, unrivalled for cutting; 
Alba, or White Queen; Lutea, pure yellow w-ith darker 
re. Paragon, maroon; Dahlia Juarezi, with double 
ofr-Eke flowers of a rich crimson; a rooted cutting of 
4 L-k* above post free on receipt of P.O.O. for 4a.— 
LAWAY fc-CO., Pnr dham Down, Clifton, Bristol._ 

[RYjsAXTHEMUMS, prize exhibition yarie- 

ti» « «»d plants in thumb pots (3-in.), our selection, 4s. 
k a. clash with order.—JAS. GARAWAY & OO., Durd- 

Dcwn. Clifton, Bristol.^__ 

)UBLE TROPvEOLUMS.— Majus gramli- 

tnm plenianmum, yellow, with maroon blotch; Her- 
t GrashofT. orange-scarlet; valuable for cut flowers, 
it. ai each. La. 2d the pair, post free.—F. BRIGHT, 


rpHE 1882 CLEARANCE BUNDLE OF 

_L FLOWER SEEDS.—This unique plan of combining 
cheapness with actual over-value brings repeated letters of 
commendation and renewal of orders. If not approved when 
received the money will be at once returned. 100 i»acket«, 
in great variety, 2s.; half, Is. 3d., post free. Agents wanted, 
of either sex, to canvass for general orders.—W. H. HOWELL, 
Woobura, Boaconsfield _ 

QHOVV FUCHSIAS, in 12 varieties to name, 

O Is. 6d.; choice Coleus, in 12 varieties, Is. 6d.; 50 nice 
plants. My Btrain. Petunias, Is. ; Calceolaria, yellow gem. Is. 
per dozen ; Vesuvius Geraniums, Is. 6d per dozen. AH free 
by post for cash with order. — HY. SURMAN, Florist, 
Witney, Oxou._ _____ 

HARDENING GUIDE, by HOOPER.'—Finest 

VJ work in our language for the guidance of the amateur. 
With it he may learn all ho requires to know of flower, vege¬ 
table, and fruit. Cloth, 284 pages, 600 illustrations. 2s. fld. 
(post free, 2s. lid.), of HOOPER 4 CO., Covcut Garden 
W.C., and Booksellers. ____ 

T A SEM A1NE FRANCAISE, a Weekly 

•Li Newspaper and Review in French for the United King¬ 
dom.—Politics, Literature, Science. Art, Society, Varieties, 
Note*. For general and family reading. “Will be highly 
valued in households where French is cultivated."— (Jueen. 
Price 3d., at newsagents’ and bookstalls ; cony by post, 3ld 
in stamps.—37. Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London, 


i the time to transplant HOLLIES. 

specimens of all sizes to 10 feet high, and of the 
gat-c<I and preen kinds. 8ee list, free on applica¬ 
te t rees should be seen to be appreciated.— 
.SMITH 4 OO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 
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HARDEN REQUISITES. - Cocoa-nut Fibre 

LT Refuse, 3d. per bushel. 100 for 20s.; truck (loose). 30s. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5e. 6d. per sack. & sacks 25s., 
sacks 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per sack, 5 sacks 22s.. 
sacks 4iL each. Coarse 8ilrer Sand—Is. 9tL per bushel. 15s. half 
ton. 26s. per ton : in 2 bushel bags, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel. 8phagnum 
Moss, 8a 6d. per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, Virgin 
Cork, Tobacco Cloth. Russian Mats, &o. Writo for free 
Price List, H. G. SMYTH, 17a, Coal Yard, Drury Lane (late 
of Castle Street, Long Acre). __ 

3arden Requisites. ^ 

flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, fresh and 

V/ pure, 4 bushels, Is.; 120 for 20 b. ; truck (loose), 25s. Brown 
Fibrous Peat, 5e. per sack ; 5 for 22s. 8d. Black Fibrous 
Peat, 4a 6d per sack ; 5 for 20s. Sacks. 4d. each. Coarso 
Silver Band. Is. 6d. per bushel. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf 
Mould, and Peat Mould, la per bushel. Manure of all 
kinds, fresh Sphagnum Garden Stioks and Labels, Russia 
Mata &c., Tobacco Cloth and Paper. Best in the market. 
Cloth, 8<L per lb.; Special ite Paper, imported solely by us. 
Is. per lb. : 28 lb. 26a. Write for Price List.—W. HER¬ 
BERT k CO., Horticultural Stores, 19, New Broad Street, 
London, E C. (turning by Gow’s, Fishmonger)._ 


fjOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

VJ Patent Prooeaa, as supplied to all the Royal Gardens and 
Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful at all seasons. Invalu¬ 
able for Potting, Plunging, Forcing, Ferneries, Strawberries, 
Bedding-out Plants, kc. Destroys all slugs and Insects. Saoks, 
Is. each ; 15 sacks, 12s.; 30 sacks, 20s. (all 
Truck-load, free 


HREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

vJ Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 ft. by 7 ft., £4, 
Conservatory, 12 ft. by 8 ft., £8. Vinery, 20 ft., £7. Tenant's 
Fixtures. Drawings, 3d. — Yorkshire Horticultural Works 
Windhill, Shiple y._[964 

OREENHOUSES, 10ft. by 5 ft., £68 s.; 12 ft. by 

LX 8ft.. £10; 15 ft. by 8 ft. £11 12s., including fasteners; 
21-oz. glass cut to size, and carriage paid to any railway 
station in England. Plainer houses less 71 per cent.—A. 
P. JOHNSON, Horticultural Builder, Wilmington, Hull, 
lliustrated Price List post free. _ 


fTREENHOUSES and all kinds of garden 

LX frames, glazed or unglazed, plain or ornamental. Quo¬ 
tations for any dimensions. Price list one penny stamp.—A. 
HARRIS, Horticultural Builder, Wavendon, Woburn, Beds. 




BH 


Medals) valuable for Potting and use in Conservatory. 
Terms, strictly cash with order. To obtain the genuine 
article, buy direct from the Manufacturers, CHUBB, 
ROUND, k CO., Fibre Works, West Ferry Road, Mlllwall, 
London, E. 

fjOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best quality, 

y la per bag; 30 bags, 18s.; truck load, free to rail, 21s. 
All garden req uisite s.—A. FOULON, 32, St. Mary Axe. 

TYENYN’S unrivalled TOBACCO~CLOTH~imd 

JJ PAPER.—Paper, 7d. per lb., 14 lbs, 8s.; Cloth, 8d. per lb., 
14 lbs., 9s.; RoU paper, 9<L per lb.-J. DENYN, 73, Rendle- 
sham Road, Clapton. 

K EEL’S NEW AND LOW-PRICED IN¬ 
SECTICIDE.—Used by Gardeners of H.RH. the 
PRINCE OF WALE8, Ac. A free, non-injurious fluid, easily 
applied. No more smoke. Invaluable for ladies. 3d. per 
gallon (concentrated). Interesting descriptive Pamphlet and 
Report gratis.—Mr. HAWE8, Walcot Parade, Bath. Please 
write, i lb. sample case, post free, Is. 

Concentrated town manure, con- 

V/ tabling 8 per cent, ammonia, equal to 35 per cent, sul¬ 
phate of ammonia. Delivered at Warrington Stations in bags 
of 2 cwt. each, at £7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, 
Town Hali, Warring ton.___ 

HHARCOAL, finely powdered, invaluable for 

lawns and oM gardens: nrevents clubbing in Cabbaires. 


Warrington. _ 

P URE Wuuu uuakwal lor Agricultural, 
Horticultural, and Sanitary purposes; also for Vine 
Borders, Flower Beils, and Pots. Prices on application to 
HIRST, BROOK, A HIRST. Manu facturers, Leeds. _ 

T71RGIN CORK FOR FERNERIES AND 

* CONSERVATORIES.—The cheapest and best house 
In London.—GEORGE LOCKYER A CO., 13, High 8treet, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. * 

T C. STEVENS’ HORTICULTURAL, 

U# SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application, or post free. __ 

"DAINT. — Large Quantity for sale specially 
A prepared for Horticultural buildings, greenhouses, 
Ac., 2jd. per lb., all colours; Improved zinc white paint, 4£<1 
lb.: white lead, 23s. cwt. ; fine oak varnish, 7s. gallon ; cash. — 
A. LEETE A Co., Paint Manufacturers, 129, London RtL, S.K. 

qlANNED NETTING, 2 yds. wide, lid. per yd.; 

A 4 yos. wide, 3d. per yd. NEW r i WINE NETTING, 1-in. 
mesh , 1 yd . wide, 2d.; 2 yds. wide, 4d.; 4 yds. wide, 8d. per 
yd. HEXAGON GARDEN NETTING. 76 meshes to the 
square inch, 5d. per yd —W. CULLINGFORD, Forest Gate, 
Lo ndon, K. _____ 

•"PANNED NETTING of superior quality, and 
A all selected, L 2, and 4 yards wide, at Id., 2d., and 4d. 
per yard. FIB&E kEFUSE, TOBACCO OLOTk, Ac.— 
MARENDAZ and FISHER, 9, James St., Covent Garden. 

TANNED GARDEN NETTING, Id. per sq. 


3 D CHARCOAL for Agricultural. 


PEA OR RASPBERRY TRAINERS, 6 ft. by 

A 4 ft.. 3s.each. PEA PROTECTORS, 3 ft. long, 6<L each; 
GARDEN ARCHES. FLOWER POT STANDS, HANG¬ 
ING BASKETS, all kinds of Wire Garden and Greenhouse 
requisites. Illustrated price lists on application.—BROOKES 
A Co., Established 1769, 4, Oa tea ton Street, Manchester. 

OALVANISED FITTINGS FOR WIRING 

U FRUIT WALLS.—F. MORTON A CO., 1, Delahay 


tent from £12. Hygienic Gas Stoves from £3. Sir J. Paxton'S 
Hothouses, Boilers, Syringes, Gardeu Seats, etc. 

B. W. WAR HURST, 33, High gate Road, London, N.W. 

OHELLS for GARDENS.—Large West Indian 

•X CONOH 8HELL8; acask containing forty-five to fifty 
sent by luggage train for 20s. • the weather improves them ; 
useful for other purpose; 7000 bundles of Peacock Feathers 
30,000 Green Beetles for Jewellery; 50,000 large Indian Beetles 
for Ladies’ Hair Dresses.—W. CROSS, Importer of Birds, 
Beasts and Reptiles, Liverpool. _ 

n.ARDEN SEATS.—Orders received before 
LX May will be supplied at a great reduction in price, owing 
to an accumulation of stock from last year. Illustrated price 
list of GARDEN ROLLERS, SEATS, TABLES, WHEEL¬ 
BARROWS, Ac., post free on application.-O'BRIEN, 
THOMAS A CO., 7, U pper Thames Street, London, E.C. 

THE prebendXl farm poultry 

A YARDS, Aylesbury.—Messrs. R. R. Fowler A Co. can 
now book orders lor EGG8 from their finest prize and pure 
bred poultry at 16s. per doz. A descriptive catalogue contain¬ 
ing hints on rearing and management, kc., and also a list of 
the 30 distinct varieties kept by them will be forwarded post 
free on application. Stock from these yards have won prizes 
at all the leading exhibitions from the earliest days of poultry 
shows till now, besides gaining the gold medal at the Paris 
Universal Exhibition, 1878, and since 1871 Messrs. Fowler 
hare been awarded 167 silver cupB, 603 first prizes, 420 second 
p rizes, 401 third p rizes, and over 850 high commendations. 

S HAND, winner of numerous prizes, includ- 
• ing First and Cup, Birmingham, can spare a few eggs 
from his prize Crevecceurs, price Is. each. 

Also, having some of the best blood in dark Brahmas, will 
sell eggs at 6d. each. 

S. HAND, Aughton, n ear Ormskirk, Lancashire. [958 
T IGHT BRAHMA EGGS, 5s. per dozen, from 

J-J birds winners of over twenty prizes. Many very successful 
birds were hatched from eggs I sent out the last few years.— 
WM. SYDENHAM, Water Orton, near Birmingham. P.S.— 
Few settings of game or game Ban tam egg s sam e price._ 

OULPHOLINE LOTION. An External Cure 

W for Skin Diseases. There is scarcely any eruption hut 
will yield to SULPHOLlNE and fade away in a few days. 
Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish 
as if by magic ; while old skin disorders, that nave plagued 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted, Sulphoune will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcule which 
cause these unsightly, irritable affections, and always pro¬ 
duces a dear skin. sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. 

‘DIMMEL’S NEW SEASON PERFUMES, exT- 

ij-b traded direct from flowers with his patent Myrogene.— 
White Heliotrope, White Pink, White Lilac, White Rose. 
Malvetta, Rose Laurel, Wallflower, Sweet Pea, Syringa, Ac. 
All from 2a. 0d.—EUGENE RIMMEL, 96, Strand; 128. 
Regent Street; and 24, Ootnhill, London ; and 9, Boulevard 
des Capucinea. Paris. _ 

THE AMATEUR’S GUINEA CRATE of 

A GARDEN POTS contains thirteen dozen POTS, 
SAUCERS, and SEED PANS, from 3 in. to 8 in. in diameter, 
including crate and carriage free to any goods Btation in 
England or Wales. Cash with order. N.B.— 1 Two-guinea 
crates will contain double value and pots up to 10 in. in 
diameter.—JOHN MATTHEWS, Royal Potteries, Weston- 
super-Mare._ 

T AWN SAND, for destroying Daisies, Dande- 

AJ lions. Plantains. Ribbed Grass, Thistle, and other weeds 
on Lawns, Croquet Grounds, Bowling Greens, Parks, etc., at 
the same time acting os a fertiliser, and improving the growth 
and colour of the Grass. Price in tins, Is., 2s. 6d., and5s. each ; 
in kegs, 10 b., 19s., and 36s. each. 

CJTANDEN’S MANURE for promoting a rapid, 

KJ healthy, robust growth, an early maturity, improving the 
quality of vegetables, flavour of fruits, and heightening the 
colour and increasing the size of flowers. It Is especially 
I invaluable to exhibitors and others whose aim is to excel. It 
is always of the same strength, certain and safe in all opera¬ 
tions, and is applied with but little time or labour. In tins, 
Is.. 2s. 6d., 5s. 6<L, 10s. 6<L, 21s. each; and in kegs, 56 lbs., 28s.; 
112 lbB., 56s. each. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 
PRUNING AND TRAINING IMPROVED. 

J- By J. Simpson, of W'ortley Hall Gardens. 2s. * post 
free 2s. 3d.— The Garden Offloe, 37 Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London,-W.C. 

A LPINE FLOWERS FOR ENGLISH GAK- 

DENS. With numerous fine illustrations. Price 7s. 6d., 
post free 8s.—T he Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS, with 

A upwards of 350 Illustrations, price 18 h.— The Garden 
Office, 37, Southampton 8treet, Coveut Ga rde n. London, W .C 

THE ART OF GRAFTING 3t BUDDINU 

J- By Charier Baltet. Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d.; poet 
free, 3s. 10d..— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Cov ent Garden, London, W.C. _ 

"IV/rUSHROOM CULTURE : its Extension and 

ILL Improvement. Cheap edition, now ready. Price Is. 6tL, 
post free Is. 9d.— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W. C. 

flARDEft RECEIPTS. ByC. W. Quin. Price 

LX 2s. 6d.; post free, 2s. 8cL— The Garden Office, 37, South¬ 
ampton Street, OoventiGarden, London, W.C. 

ASPARAGUS CULTUWTThe best Methods 

employed In England and France.— Tub Garden Office, 
37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

The SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN has beau- 

-L tifully-engraved figures of ul< the important types of hardy 
plants useful in obtaining picturesque effects iu the garden. 
Price 5s., port free 5s. 6d— Garden Office, 37, South- 

ton Street, Coven t Garden, Londou, W.C ._ 

AKDY FLOWERS explains the Culture 

and Propagation of all the finer flowers hardy in our 
climate, with short descriptions alphabetically arranged, and 
carefully-made selections of the plants for various pur|»os»-s 
Cheap edition, 3s. 6d., port free, 4s— Garden Office, 37. 
Southampton Street, Coveut Garden, London, W.C. 

The LONDON MARKET gardens.-a 

A handy volume, giving a detailed account of how Market 
Gardeuers and Florets iu and around London grow Flower**. 
Plants, Fruits, and Vegetables for Corent Garden Market 
Prioe 2s. 6d., post free 2s. 9d.— Garden Office, 37, Seuih- 
ampton Street. Covent Garden, London, W.C. _ 

A CATALOGUE or Hardy Perennials. Bulbs, 

Alpine Plants. Annuals, Biennials, kc., including ateo a 
complete List of British Flowering Plants and Ferns, mid 
adapted for marking desiderata in exchanging hardy herb* 
ceous, bulbous, Alpiue and British Plants Price 1 r. p post 
free Is. Id —The Garden Office, 37. Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London._ 


A and ADDRESS BOOK for 1882.—The most complete 
and accurate Yearly Reference Book for the use of all inte¬ 
rested in Gardens yet published. May be ordered of all 
Booksellers, Nurserymen, and Seedsmen. Price Is.; post 
free, la 3d. Strongly bound, leather back, la. 6d.; port free, 
la 9<L— 1 The Garden Office, 37, Southampton 8treet Covent 
Gar den, London, W.C. _ 

THE GARDEN.— 41 An ideal horticultural 

A newspaper.”—C anon Hole Cuunton. "The beat gar¬ 
dening paper ever published in England or any other coun¬ 
try.”— Peter Henderson, Nob York. “Thk Garden ia 
the best organised and most interesting journal of its kind 
that exists. —J. Linden, Brussels. "That excellent periodi¬ 
cal The Garden.”—P rof. Owen. British Museum. “ Is 
decidedly superior to any of the oldeT journals of the tame 
kind.”—C harles Moore. Botanic Gardens, Sydney. NS. JV. 
" In praise of its merit I think I could say anything, however 
strong, if I knew how to say it rightly."—R obt. Mar nock, 
London. W r eekly, 4d .; monthly, la 6d. _ 

THE GARDEN.—Terms of Subscription.— 
A Twelve months, post free, in adrance, 19s. 6d.: Six 
Months, 9a. 9d ; Three Months, 5s. The Garden is postal 
regularly to America, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Egypt, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Portugal, Russia, and 
West Indies, for twelve months, at 24s. P.O.O. payable to 
Thomas Sranswick, 37, Southampton Street, Covent iiar- 

den, London, W.C._ 

Volumes, Parts, and Binding Cases. 

THE GARDEN is also published in Monthly 
A parts, Is. 6d. (post free. Is. 9<1.), and in Half yearly 
Volumes. All the Volumes of The Garden are on aale. 
Price, Vol. I. (now scarce), 21s.; Vols. II. to VIIL, 12a. each ; 
VoL IX. and subsequent volumes, 18s. each. Binding Coses 
for each volume, 2s. each. The best way to procure the Bind¬ 
ing covers is to order them throug h a n e wsagent. _ 

"READERS of THE GARDEN are advised to 

All obtain the paper in all cases where it is possible through 
a newsagent, bookseller, or at a railway bookstall, and to re¬ 
quest that it be delivered flat or unfolded, so that ujury to 
the Coloured Plate and Engravings may be avoided. Where, 
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Street, Westminster, S.W., supply these, at following prices, 
for cash to accompany order: Tightening Raidisseurs, 2s. 8d. 

S ;r doz.; Terminal Holdfasts, Is. 8d. per doz.; Eyes for 
uiding the Wires, 5d. per doz.; Wire, Is. 10d. per 100 yds.; 
Winding Key (only one required), 4d. Bags for p acking e xtra. 

HALVANISkD NETTING for Poultry or 
LX Garden use. A bundle containing 50 yards beet quality, 
2-in. mesh, 18 gauge, sent upon receipt of remittance, carriage 
paid, to any station in England. 18 in. wide, 7s. 6d., 24 in., 
10 b., 30 in., 12s. 6d. 36 in.. 15a. 42 In., 17a 6<L, 48 In., 20a- 
G. ANDREWS, Horticultural Implement Warehouses, 3 and 
4, Stroud Green Road, Finsbury Park, London. 

POULTRY WIRE NETTING. GALVANISED, 

A can be obtained at exceptionally low prices from 
FRANCIS MORTON and Co. (Limited), 1, Delahay Street, 
Westminster. Price Lists on application. _ 

QEED PANS.—Strong second-hand Tins, 18 in. 

O long, 14 in. broad, 4 in. deep, will last for yean, 3s. per 
doz. Stamps not taken.—THOMAS HARRIS, Caine, Wilts. 

THE _ TRADE—Birch Brooms, Garden 

and Tree Stakes of every description, Pea Boughs, Grass 
Rods, Ac.—G. POTTIER, Underwood Merchant, Birch , 
Broom and Charcoal Manufacturer, 115, Bethnal Green Road, I 
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H ARDENER’S INSECTICIDE for destroying 

LX and preventing all the various Insects, Blights, and. Mil¬ 
dews infesting plants and trees. Is is easily applied either by 
dipping, syringing, sponging, or as a winter dressing; does 
not require cleansing off with water; will not stain or injure 
any more than plain water the most delicate flower, fruits 
foliage, or root; gives the foliage a bright, clean, healthy 
appearance, aud promotes the growth of the plant. In jars, 
Is. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., 10s. each; and in kegs, 28 lbs., 21s.; 66 lb., 
42s.; 112 lbs.. 84s. each. 

UUORM DESTROYER for eradicating every 

v V kind of worm from the roots of large specimen plants, 
pots, lawns, etc. It is easily and cheaply applied, and will 
not norm the moat delicate plant. In bottles, la, 2s. 6<L, 
7a, 12a 6d. each. 

flORRY, SOPER, FOWLER, & Co. (Limited), 

V Bole Manufacturers. Offices and Show Rooms: FINS¬ 
BURY STREET, E.C. Manufactory and Bonded Tobacco 
Stores; SHAD THAMES, LONDON. S.E. _ 

Ipswich, Suffolk. 

F )R SALE, with Immediate Possession, a 

capital NURSERY, called " The Rosary,” containing 2 
Acres of Land, with good Dwelling house, large Conserva¬ 
tory, two large Forcing-houBes, and Stable and Outbuildings 
thereon ; splendid mixed 8oil, well supplied with water. Late 
iu the occupation of a celebrated Rose Grower and Florist. 
The whole of the buildings and ground have recently been 

S t into a good state of repair and condition. Within about 
I yards of a main line railway station, and two hours of 
London. 

For particulars apply to A. T. BAXTER, Valuer and Busi¬ 
ness Agent, 6, Princes Street, Ipswich. i 


a newsagent, bookseller, or at a railway bookstall, and to re¬ 
quest that it be delivered flat or unfolded, so that iijury to 
the Coloured Plate and Engravings may be avoided. Where, 
however, in country districts it may not be thus obtained with 
regularity, the best way is to forward Subscriptions to the 
Office direct.__ _ 

HOD’S ACRE BEAUTIFUL; or the Ceme- 

\X teriesof the future. CONTENTS—The Cemeteries.of 
the Future: Permanent, Unpolluted, Inviolate—Permanent 
and Beautiful Cemeteries possible with Urn-burial—The Pre¬ 
sent Graveyard not a Place of Rest-Noble and Enduring 
Art made possible through Urn-burial—All Religious or 
Beautiful Ceremony Easy—Burials in and around Churches 
and Public Buildings—Cemeteries Beautiful and Permanent 
Public Gardens—The Cemetery of the Future: Buildings— 
Free and Simple Burials for the Poor—Sylvan and Floral 
Beauty of the Cemeteries—The Management and Control of 
Cemeteries. In parchment, 6s.; by post, 6s. 4d.—T he Gar¬ 
den Office, 37, Southampton Street, Coveut Garden. London, 
W.C. __ 

HARDENING ILLUSTRATED.-The paper 

LX for amateurs and Villa gardenres., suburban, cottage, 
and town gardening. Window plants, bees, poultry, etc. All 
newsagents. Copy, by post, lid. Vols. L and IL now ready, 
price 7s. 6<L each. . , 

Gabdknino Illustrated Is also published in monthly 
parts, price 5d., post free, 7d.-€ASE8 for binding Vola I. 
and lL of Gardening are on sale, price Is. 6d. each. The 
bait way to procure the binding cases is of a bookseller or 
newsagent—Office, 87, Southampton Street Covent Garden, 
Loudon, W.C._ _ _ 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE can be had or 

Al ordered of all newsagents, and at all the bookstalls, 

price 3<Lj or will be sent, post free, from the ( 

paper, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, Lonaou, 

W.C. Subscription for one year, 15b. 2d. ; six months, 7s. 7d. ; 

three months,3s. lOd. Vote. L and II., now ready, price li* 

each. 

Original from 
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TBB 

WILD GARDEN 

Or our Groves and Gardens made 
beautiful by the Naturalisation of 
Hardy Exotic Plants; being one way 
onwards from the Dark Ages of Flower 
Gardening, with suggestions for the 


To Amateur Gardeners. 

For fall Instructions for building a SMALL GREENHOUSE 
AND POTTING SHED, with 6 working drawings to scale, 

AMATEUR WORK, Illustrated, for April, 

** price 6d. The number also contains practical illustra¬ 
tions on Gas-fitting, Lathe-making, Electro-plating, Violin¬ 
making, Wood-working Machinery, Modelling in Olay, Simple 
Veneering, How to Build a Small Organ, Filters, Boat¬ 
building, Hanging Bookshelves, Ac. With about 70 Illustra¬ 
tions. Specimen copy, poet free, 7<L Subscriptions (poet 
free): Yearly^*.: half yearly, 3s. 6d. 

London: WARD, LOOK & (X),, Salisbury 8quare, K.O. 


TTANDBOOK on COMPOSTS required in pre- 

■LL paring soils for the potting stove and areenhouse 


paring soils for the potting stove and 
wiitt, Ferns, Orchids, etc. Price Sixpence.— u, 
hifnal, Salop. London Agents, Terry, Stoneman and Oo., 
6. Hatton Garden. 



Regeneration of the Bare Borders 
-of the London Parks. 


H.iL... Cerate*. ” Tlx bMt CMdcetei 
«.lrr."—Pm. Uu.mSn. Bra 
ml UUiMiH jovrral it to kito 


“ T.i Siuoi 1* (to toa wyMl—S rad mi (■knwl.i jewra*! st to kiad 
•zkta."-4s«M Limdik, BnuMk. - Ttot mejlrat perMtol. T«» Qaimm."- 
mmor °»«k BriUd. Morara. " 1> MMJv Hpvkr U uy •« Ito vUm JmtmIi 

» mm* kind. —C...uu Mmu, Botuto Onrdana, Sydnar, SAW. “ iTmiIn 
« f to went I tkink mj Mylkinf. WMw kny, if\ kaMr to. t» mtH 


By W. ROBINSON, FXA, 


Weekly, 4d. Monthly, Is. 6d. 

THE GARDEN 


IOsutrmted hy ALFRED PARSONS. 


CONTENTS. 


Explanatory. 

Example from the Forget-me-not Family. 

Example from Hardy Bulba and Tnbera In 
Gram. 

Example from the Globe Flower Order. 

Planta chiefly fitted for the Wild Garden. 

•Ditches and narrow ahady Lanes, Copeea, 
Hedgerows, and Thioketa. 

Drapery for Trees and Boshes. 

The common Shrubbery, Woods, and Woodland 
Drives. 

The Brook-aide Water-side, and Bog Gardena. 

Roses for the Wild Garden, and for Hedgerows, 
Fences, and Groups. 

Wild Gardening on Walla or Rains. 

-8ome Results. 

A Plan for the Embellishment of the Shrubbery 
Borden in London Parka. 

The Principal Types of Hardy Exotie Flowering 
Plante for the Wild Garden. 

-Selections of Hardy Exotic Planta for various 
positions in the Wild Garden. 

Loxdoe: 

THE GARDEN OFFICE, 

87, Southampton Bnxur, Oovxxr Gardku. 

And through all Boekaellen. 


Of last week oontains a Coloured Plate of 

ODONTOGLOSSUM EXCELLENS, 

And the following Articles, Notes, and Illustrations:— 
Narcissi, beautiful 


Acacia nigricans 
Acacia Rice&na 
Anthnrium Scherzerianum 
Apples, good 
Apples, late market 
Beans, early Kidney 
Boll tea ccelestls 
Broccoli, wintering 
Brussels Sprouts, Aigburth 
Camellia M&tholiana alba 
Carrots and salt 
Cauliflowers, spring-sown 
Ceutropogon Lucy anus 
Cirrhopetalum punctatum 
Cockroaches 
Cochliostemma odoratis. 
Crickets 

Cyclamens in groups 

rar. 


Brymerianum 
Deutzia crenata 
Dracaena Draco 
Kdraianthus dalmaticus 
Epacris, double white 
Epigsea repent 
Eulophia scrlpta 
Ficaria grand! flora 
Fritillaria Korolkowl 
Fruit crops of 1882 
Garden, a London 
Garden at Marlfleld 
Gardenias 
Gardening, mural 
Geum coccineum fl.-pl. 

Grapes, Muscat 
Heliotropes under glass 
Hepaticas 
Kaiosanthes in pots 
Lselia acuminata 
Lawns, mossy, to cure 
Leucojum pulchellnm 
Masdevallia Schlimi 
Mssdevallias in flower 
Melastoma malabathrica 
Menziesia empetrifor mis 
Miltonia cuneata 
Muscarl Elwesi 
Mushroom growing 
Mushrooms turning brown 
Myosotis dissitiflora 
Myrtles not flowering 
THE GARDEN, with a fine Coloured Plate each week, 
4d.; Monthly Parts, Is. 6d.—Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Narcissus, Hoop-petticoat 
Odontoglosuras excellens 
Odontoglossum ffirstodi 
Odontoglossum Pescatorei 
Odontoglossum polyxan. 
(Enothera Fraseri 
Oenothera speciosa 
Oncidinm sculptum 
Ophrys Bertoloni 
Orchids at Feniside 
Orchids, newly imported 
Orchids, the beat 
Orchis, longibracfeeata 
Pansies 

Peach trees, standard 
Peas, Sweet 
Pelargoniums 
Pernettya ciliarts 
Pine growing 
Pinks, forcing 
Psila rosso 
Pyrns floribnnda 
Ranunculus anemonoides 
Rhododendron Falconer! 
Rhododendron Veitchl 
Royal Hort. Society 
Rudgea myrainifolia 
Beilis bifolla 
Skimmia rubella 
Strawberries, pot 
Tulips patens 
Tulipa altaica 
Tulips Schrenki 
Tulips violacea 
Vaccinium nitidum 
Vanda Parishl 
Vandas, the 
Vegetation, Nubian 
Vines, mealy bog on 
Vines, temperature for 
Violet, a white 
Zenobia speciosa 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Dracaena Draco 
Garden, a London 
Melastoma malabathrica 
Psila roste 


Hew Edition! with a Hew Enlarged Supplement, 7b. 6 d. Supplement, sold separately, Is. 6d. 

JOHNSON’S GARDENER’S DICTIONARY 

finzmeratlng the Plants, Fruits, and Vegetables desirable for the Garden, and explaining the terms and 
operations employed in their cultivation. 

lftth a Revised Supplement including aU the New Plants and varieties to the end of the year 188?. 

By N. B. BROWN, of the Royal Herbarium, Kew. 

LONDON: GEORGE BELL AND SONS, YORK STREET, CO VENT GARDEN. 


The Sub-Tropical Garden 

Has be auttfiifly —gra ved flgnres of all the Important types of hardy plants useful In obtaining picture 
•Sects in the garden. Prtoe 6s.; post free, 68. 60. 

Qisomro Illustrated Office, 87. Southampton Street, Oovent Garden, London. 


Parks and Gardens of Paris, 

With up w ar d s of S60 Illustrations. Prtoe 18s. 


THE 

Garden Annual, 

Almanack , Address Book, and 
Horticultural Directory 

For 1882 . 

Price, la, post free, Is. 3d.; strongly 
bound with leather back, Is. 6<1, 
post free, 1& 9d. 


This ia the moat complete and aoourate 
Yearly Reference Book for the uae of all inte¬ 
rested in Gardena yet pnbliahed. In addition to 
the usual information embodied in hooka of this 
olasa, appearing yearly, this work will contain a 
fall and aoourate List of the Horticultural Trade 
in the United Kingdom, and the principal houses 
abroad. The Garden Annual, Almanack, 
and Address Book also contains the largest 
List of Country Seats and Gardens, with the 
names of their owners and gardeners, that has 
yet been prepared. The Garden Annual may 
be ordered through all Booksellers, Nurserymen, 
and Seedsmen. It oontains, among othor mat¬ 
ters, the following, vis. i— 

Almanack for the Year 1862 

Concise Calendar of Gardening Operation* 
or each 

Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables procurable each 
Month. 

A Carefully-compiled Alphabetical List of Nursery¬ 
men and Seedsmen, Florists, Horticultural 
Builders, Engineers, and of the Horticultural 
Trade generally. 


The Principal Gardens and Country Seats la 
G reat Britain and Ireland, arranged In the order of 
the Counties. 

Names of the principal Country Seats A Gardens 
in the United Kingdom, with thoee of their OWners, 
Head Gardeners, neareet Poet Town and 
County. 


Alphabetical List of Head Gardeners in the 
Principal Gardens of the United Kingdom ' 

New Plants, which have rooelved Certificates from the 
Royal Horticultural and Royal Botanic Societies 
Planters’ Tables, Full and Practical. 

Tables of See ds and for Seed Sowing. 
Quantities of Grass Seeds for Various Aroaa. 

Draining and Fencing Tables. 

Timber, Brickwork, Tank, and ether useful 
Measurements. 

Hot-water Pipes, their Contents and Weight, and 
Calculated Heating Power. 


Weights and Measures—English, and their Foreign 
Equivalents. 

Money — Ready Beckoning, Wager, and Calculating 
Tablet. 

Obituary 


Price, Is; post free, la 3d.; strongly 
bound with leather back, la 6d.; 
post free, la 9<L 


London i Macmillan k Co., and Gardening Illustrated Office, 87, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

Digitized by GOOOlC 


“THE QABDKN- ORIOf! 

37, Soutfcamptoa Street, Cennt Sato*, W.C. 

Original from 
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IT IS A FACT 


Wormleighton’s Seedling 

(OR IMPROVED MAGNUM BONUM). 

The true stock guaranteed. 

Ss. per peck, 10a. per^ushe 1 , 21s. per sack 

DANIELS BROS., p * CoQ 

Seed Growers and Merchants, NOR WICH. These frames are made!< 

-- ~~Z 7 seasoned Lights, 2 in. th 

By permission of the Hon. Board of Customs pu t together in a fej 
* * rM I TV CDCC screws. Glazed with 21 

DU1Y , mTrtiTri four coats. Delivered f 

TOBACCO PREPARATIONS ?asa.a*»4«. .. 

FOR 2 „ 6ft. by 8 ft. . 

TTORTIOULTPRALi USE. Half allowed for pac 

TVTICOTINE SOAP.-An effectual and speedy Lights only, 6 ft. by 4 ft. 
JN Eradicator of Scale, Thrip, Green Fly, Mealy Bug, Red •* ” ^ 

Snider American Blight and all Parasites affecting plants-- 

without injury to foliage. The Manufacturers have great ^ . 

nleasure in bringing to the notice of Horticulturists generally _——T— 

this valuable preparation, the basis of which is A icotinr, , or j H ^ 

the Oil of Tobacco, with which is blended other essential I I, 

ingredients, to render it available as a general Insecticide I fit 

thatmay be used as a Wash or Dip for out or indoor p ants I l| Q. C?< ) 

Boldin Jars,8o/Ji.,ls.W. ;^oim(»^38 ;andui Tins,141bs., I | 

15s 6<L . and Drums, 28 lbs., 25s. ; 56 lbs., 50s., 112 lbs., 95s. I ||M ') 

Full directions for use upon each package. 11.'L ^ 

And 2 oz. sample jars, 6d each. 

rpOBACCO JUICE for horticultural purposes. r--^4 'DM 

It is highly concentrated, and contains the strength of I I 

42 ozs. of beststrong leaf-tobacco In each gallon. In bottles, j 

Is 2 b 6d . 5s. each : and in casks, 3s. per gall. I \ 

frOBAfcCO p6 WDER for destroying and pre- 

1 venting Insects, Blights, and Mildews on plants and tggk' > 

roefi It is easily applied by dusting, and will not in any way \ .*. ai. 

iSS «U>“r iffl Si In tSTk.*. M.. tf.. 10.. «ch ; 


of the best Red Deal thoroughly well 


SPECIAL 


Patent Calorigen, 

For Warming and Ven¬ 
tilating Small Con - 
eervatorUs. 

Made in wrought iron, 
£3 3s.: ditto, in copper, 
£5. Height, 28 in.; dia¬ 
meter, 14 in. 

J. F. FAR WIG & 00-, 

Manufacturers, 36, 
guccn St., Cheapside, 

This Stove introduces 
a strong current of 
warmed (not burnt) 
I fresh air. Illustrated 
Prospectus and Testi¬ 
monials on appli cation. 

BOULTON~& PAUL. 

Manufacturers, NORWICH. 


Will Produce Double the Crop of 

SOUND POTATOES 

Than any other Manure yet introduced. 

potato"Growers, 

LARGE OR SM.A.3L,L, 

SHOULD TRY IT. 


HORRY; SOPER, FOWLER & CO. (Limited), 

Vj Sole Manufacturers. Offices and Show Roonu :FIN8- 
rttry STREET. E.C. Manufactory and Bonded Tobacoo 
Stores: SHAD THAMES. LONDON. 8.K. _ 

SWEET BREATH 


Lord DIGBY’S Head Gardener says: 

It. result upon the growth ol our Potetee. wu 
wonderful, ud there m NO DISEASE whrf- 
ever where it was used. 

--- 

| Thousands of similar Reports from all Parts 

Price, 


SECURED BY 
USING 

Hooper’s 

Cachous 


Cheaper 
by the Ton, 

CARRIAGE 

PAID. 


hooper’s 


' After smoking or 
eating seasoned food 
Every respectable 
Chemist and Tobac¬ 
conist sells them. 

(They are certified, 
after analysis, to be 
perfectly harmless 


X vo id t he many attempted, and possibly injurious, imitations. 

45s. Cucumber or Melon Frame- 45s- 

GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 

TWO-LIGHT BOX and HASHES, 8 VJlJ ^ iuied 

and glazed (Horley's Patent Method) with 21-oz. Glare. 

M. E. & E. HORLEY, 

HORTICULTURAL WORKS, TODDINGTON, BEDS. 


rURTABlJi flOOEmlK*. RARBJT HUTCH 

Full Descriptive Catalogue free by post. 


Catalogues Free. 


TENNIS, TENNIS, TENNIS, TENNIS. 


E.' SMITH, late Perry & Co., 3, Cheapside, E.O. 


FORTHE 


i»bl« In facial NeurolgW-Jfed l Press and Circ - 
,nt papers In tbo Lancet, March 6th and 80th, and May 89th, 
' Tongamaln tains Its reputation in the treatment of Neurol- 
Lancet. July 83rd, 1R81. It cannot injure the mo«t delicate. 


Wolff’s Indelible Garden Pencils. 

BLACK, RED, and BLUE. 

Tie writing will withstand the action of aii% nun, etc. Price 
<?each (with either Point Protector or Patent Swivel for 
.ttaching string). Sample on receint of four stamps. Sup- 
ljp.i t n Trade on cards of 2 dozen. Of all Seedsmen, 
id of tto MZS&SiSSfK WOLFF AND SON, 55, Great 
■ London, W.O. 


PROTECT your PL/- NTS 


Queen Street, 


FOUNTAIN JETS 

R. BASKERVILL, 


ECONOMY IN WASHING 

BY U8INO 

PRIOR BROTHER S’ 

improved and well known 

> PORTABLE WASHING COPPERS 

Can be placed anywhere. From 25s. Will con- 

> tain six gallons. Price Lists on applica¬ 
tion to the Manufacturers, 92. Blackman 

) Street. Boro’, near St. George’s Church, S.E 


Maker of all kinds of FOUNTAIN JETS 
for Aquariums, Gardens, Illuminations, &c. 

«} iwHf/f.'y (Maker of Fairy Fountains to the Royal Poly- 
iulfuWMF technic Institution.) 

wlinul 130, Newington Butts, S E. 

V “*W ‘ Jl ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, ONE STAMP 

Wells’ New Improved Spray Distributor 

-_r This will bo found of * 

f X great value to all gardeners 

i for distributing Insecticides 

/ on plants infested with 

In \wm nr£ **' -M Thrip. Green Fly, Red 

W m Spider, Mildew, Mcaly Bug, 

- or any other pest, as it can 

J be directed to any part re¬ 
quired, and, working as it does with such ease, it will be 
found of great use to ladies to cleanse Rose Bushes, kc. 
Prioe 15s. each. Carriage paid for cash with order 

D W> WELLS, Arlaw^Wars .{A, Mlill, Surrey. 


gaeden, geeenhouse, and law 

In Canisters, from 6tL to 10s. 6d., through any Nureerym 


manufactured solely by 
MORRIS & GRIFFIN, Ceres Works, Wolverkamptc 
ESTABLISH ED 1821. 


Printed and Published by the 
Robinson, at the Office, 37. S< 
Parish of St. Paul, London, W .0., 
Saturday, April 8,189?. [ rC m 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. 

WJOIbTRKKD FOE TEAKS MISSION ABROAD. 


TJOTICE—Newsagents desiring Weekly Bills 

of Gaudu.hino are requested to send their Name and 
Ml Addre*H to the Publisher at the Office. 

PROCURING GARDENING.-The best way, 

1 in all eases where it is possible. La to obtain it through 
tfce yewMgroto, Booksellers, or Railway Bookstalls, as by 
these means the eoet of postage and trouble of banding and 
addreasinc. Icl, is Raved. Where, however, in country dis¬ 
tricts the Paper may not be obtaiued with regularity at the 
tailaahed price of One Penny weekly, it can be procured by 
pwt from tho Office. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS BY POST.-To any 

O address in the United Kingdom, or to the United Stat*-a 
Canada, and the Continent of Kurope, and all other places 
under class " A “ of Postal Union, poet free, payable in 
advance for one year, d.«. 6<L ; half a year, 3s. 3«I P.O.O. 
•hochl be filled up in the name of THOMAS HFANSWICK, 
sod should be made payable at King Street, Covent Garden, 
Money O rder Qffioe. Stamps not receive*!. _ 

VL 1 CCA or “ Adam’s Needle” is a plant which 

I is neither so generally known nor planted as much as it 
deserves to be, for when in flower it is a most beautiful ob¬ 
ject, its Aloe-Like leaves and appearance being at once re¬ 
markable amt suggestive of tropical vegetation. The under¬ 
mentioned kinds are perfectly hardy and suitable for planting 
in gardens of all sizes: Yucca gloriosa pendula, Is. 6d. to 
I * M. each ; Yucca tilamentosa, Is. 6<1. to 3 b. 6d. each ; Yucca 
r- arro. Is. fid. to 3s. &L each -RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
harvesymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

UEAUTIFUL FLOWERS and BEAUTIFUL 

•D GARDENS at a minimum of cost by sowing choice 
teed*. Descriptive list on application. Quality is evidenced 
ly numerous unsolicited testimonials, of which the following 
m *n example : “ The Asters and Stocks I had from you last 
y ti were very beautiful, and spoken of by everybody who 
sv them as being the best they had ever seen."—RICHARD 
m.MITH k CO. Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Wor¬ 
cester. __ 

GRAPE VINES AND' ORCHARD-HOUSE 

VJ TREES IN POTS.—Grape Vines, extra strong, short- 
jointed. and well ripened. Plantingcaues, 3s. 6d. to 5s. each; 
extra strong fruiting canes, 7s. 6<l. to 10s. 6d. Orchard house 
trees, fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricota, Plums, Cherries, Pears, Apples, and Figs. List on 
application.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and 
bred Merchants, Worcester. 

A PERFECT HOLLY HEDGE may eventually 

-Q- be formed by planting two Hollies and six Qnick in every 

S d. Strong Holly, 12 in. to 15 in. high, 21s. i»«r 100. Strong 
wthoro Quick. 30s. to 50s. per 1000.-RICHARD 
SMITH k CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

A SPARAGUS^ the strongest roots that money 

H con procure, 2s. 6<L per 100. This delicious vegetable does 
•t require half the expense usually incurred. For directions 
' planting. see SEED LIST, free on application.— 
ili' HAKD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 

Worces ter. _ _ _ 

SEEDS.—Vegetable, Flower, and Farm. — 

RICHARD SMITH k CO. spare neither expense nor 
trouble in ol.taming the Finest Quality, and they invite a 
norcaristm r.f their prices with those of any other firm.— 
b H ARD riMITH k CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, 
Worcester._ 

inn HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

1UU fc r 25 *.—Richard Smith A Co.’s selection of the 
■ :».t , mod interesting arul valuable assortment of 

•• Mitiful am 1 hardy plants for the l>order or rock-work, so as 
tn produce dowers and render the garden attractive all 
t'_r i^h the yt-ar Descriptive list on application.—RICH ARD 
4M1TH k CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 

PLANTS and TREES which withstand Smoke, 

A '_r*ii are suitable for towns._ 

PLANTS and TREES for all situations and 

A qxrdeus of all sixes. Descriptive lists and advioe on 
#pfiessi» —RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and 
Iced Merchant*. Worcester._ 

HREEPERS for Walla, Trellises. &c., in great 

W variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
•Meet may easily be made beautiful Descriptive list 
mi advice cm application-RICH ARD SMITH A CO., 
&3aajmea and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 

OLEMATIS.—The finest varieties for climbing 

v/ and bedding, from 12s. to 24*. per dozen. Descriptive 
Lot «q application.—RICH ARD HMITII A CO., Nurserymen 
tad Seed Mercha nts, Worcester. _ 

QEAKALE from the stock so highly appro* 

O esat^d in Covent Garden Market: extra strong roots for 
fcrnaz. El 6d per doz.. 16s. per 100; planting roots, 2s. per ' 
dc*, 12a. 6d per 100.-RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nursery-, 

fcea and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 


10 GLADIOLI, la. 4d. free.—These are bloom- 

-*-tl ing bulbs of this unequalled hardy flower: a single 
spike of bloom is worth the money.— MORLEY A CO., 
Croydon.___ 

n LOIRE DE CLJON. —Three of these superb 

O hardy Roses, on own roots, nioe healthy plants, only 
2s. lid., free to any address.—MORLEY A CO., Croydon. 

•DIGRIDIA PAY ONI A.— Most exquisite hardy 

flower, like disc of feather in peacocks tail; 5 bulbs 
la. 6d., free. Rival Orchids in beauty of oolour uud mark- 
ing.-MORLEY A CO„ Croydon._ 

"I q O/I Free.—This choice collection of plants 

±D* OU‘ for pot or greenhouse culture, 2 different 
Coleus, 3 purple Ageratum, showing bloom, 2 Iresine, 2 
graceful Acacias, 1 Calceolaria, and 1 Geranium.—MORLKY 
A CO., Croydon. ___ 

©UPERB COLEUS, every one of which are per- 

O feetly distinct, choicest varieties, most exquisite colours, 
12 nice little plants, well rooted and most careiully packed in 
strong c ase. Is . 6<L, fr ee.—M ORL EY A CO., Cro y don. 

I K CHOICEST annuals, in coloured illustrated 

A'-J pockets, 10d., post free, showing colour of flower, 
also giving cultural directions; best new seed.—MORLKY 
A CO., Croydon. 

yOXALST^fflS'ALSTT - Z'0NALS!!!-Henry 

aJ Jacoby, deepest crimson ; Candidissima plena (doubled 
a true white, and ten other choicest named varieties, 4a. 
Fuchsias Lizzie Vidler, Ac., 6d_ each, free. Catalogue.— 
BOURCHIER, Crosby, DverpooL _^ _[1020 

pHOlCEChrysanthemums. — Grand Prizeofifered 

VJ for 18 dUtinct varieties Pompones, three flowers each, to 
be competed for at Royal Aquarium next November, in con¬ 
nection with Borough of Hackuey Society, to consist of Elec¬ 
tro-plated Tea and Coffee Service, value Five Guineas. Cut¬ 
tings of Pompones and all the finest Japanese and incurved, 
Is. 2d. per dozen, 7a 6d. per hundred; my selection, correctly 
named.—N. DAVIS, 66, Warner Road. Camberwell. 

PENNY PACKETS of Flower Seeds in beauti- 

-L fully coloured pictorial packets with full cultural direc¬ 
tions, all liberally filled with new seed, and include AlyBsum, 
Asters, Candytuft, Canterbury Bella Chrysanthemum, Clar- 
kia, Coilinsia. Convolvulus, Everlastings, Godetia, Larkspur, 
Linnm, Lobelia, Marigold, Mignonette, Nasturtiums, Nemo- 
phila. Phlox, Pink. Poppy, Saiionaria, Stocks, Sunflower, 
Sweet Peaa Sweet William. Wallflower, Ac.. Ac. 40 packets, 
2* . 6d. ; 20 packets. Is. 4tL ; 15 packets, is.; post free.— 
COVENTRY A CARSTA1RS, Seed Merchant, 111, Gray's 
Inn Road, London. W.O. 

WEBlvs'PRi^K C(TB &'Other filbert 

" TREE8, Calcot Gardena Reading.—Apply to Mr. 
COOPE R. F.R.H.8. , Cal cot Ga rde na ne a r Beaffing , Berk s. 

TUU\V is the time to transplant HOLLIES. 

lv Grand specimens of all sixes to 10 feet high, and of the 
BEST variegated and green kinds See list, free on applica¬ 
tion. These trees should be seen to be appreciated.— 
RICHARD 8MITH A CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 
chant q Worc ester. 

POCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE; by Chubb’s 

\J Patent Process. Sacka Is. each; 15 sacka 12s; 30 sacks, 
20s. (all sacka included). Truck-load, free on rail, 25s.; limited 
quantities of lb M. special quality, granulated, in sacks only, 
la 6tL each (2 l'rixe Medals), valuable for Potting and use in 
Conservatory. Terms strictly cash with order. To obtain the 
genuine article, buy direct from the Manufacturera CHUBB, 
ROUND A Co., Fibre Works, West Ferry Road, MiUwall, 
Loudon, E. _ _ ___ 

p IS HURST COMPOUND.—Used by many of 

U the leading gardeners since 1859 against red spider, mildew, 
thrips, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to 2 ox. 
to the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
dressing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre¬ 
parations intended to supersede it._In boxes, Is., 3a, 10s. 6d. 

AMERICAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

11 CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter's brush on 

Gishurst Compound, and working the lather into the infected 
part._ 

piSHURSTINE keeps feet dry, softens hard 

VT boots, preserves leather, takes a polish. In boxea 6d. and 
Is. each. Wholesale by Price's Patent Candle Company 
(Limited). Retail by Seedsmen and O ilmen._ 

OSE ! HOSE ! HOSE !—Patent Red Rubber 

Garden Hose, stands severe tests of Government Depart¬ 
ments, thus proving superiority of quality. Lasts four times 
as long as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter in weight, 
greater in strength, and cheaper in the long run than any 
other hose for garden use. A correspondent writes, “ I hove 
had a length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine years, and 
it is now as good as ever." Private customers supplied at 
trad** prices.—Samples and prices of MERRYWKATHER A 
SONS. Manufacturers, 63, Long Acre. W.C, 


T7LOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS (all 

■L kinds), guaranteed of the very best quality with full direc¬ 
tions for cultivation ; 20 per cent, cheaper than any other 
house in the trade ; packets 3d. and 6d. each.—T. J. HAW- 
KINS, F R.ILS., Hilling don Heath. Uxbridge. _ 

-IVL distribution,—I am prepared to again supply^my well- 
, known hampers of flowers. 20 dozen choice bedding pfcgits 
for one guinea, including 10 doz. best assorted G«ra. >nn 
(alone worth the money), and 10 dozen Fuchsias, Asters. 
Petunias, Zinnias, Stocks, Phlox Drummondi, Balsams, 
Lobeltua Tropaolum, Ac.; package Included. Orders will be 
sent out in rotation from 1st May (earlier if desired), and 
must be accompanied by a remittance.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath Nurseries, Uxbridge. _ 

rPEN dozen Bedding Plants for 10b. 6d , coin- 

JL prising 4 dozen Geraniums and 6 dozen various; package 
included.-T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath. 
U xbridge. __ 

ITA WHINS' Guinea hamper of Bedding Plants. 

J-L —As only a limited number can be supplied, order 
early to avoid disappointment. Many orders received too late 
for execution last year. Numerous letters from nobility un<l 
gentry speaking in highest praise of these hampers open for 
perusal at tho Nnrseri eq H dJipgdon Heath, Uxbridg e. 

T 1 AIRY ROSES.—Few dozen of these pretty 

-L little trees will soon be in bloom. Price 6s. per dozen.— 
T. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

nHRYSAls’TH kmU.M8 ! CHRYSANTHE- 

yj MUMS ! 1 CHRYSANTHEMUMS!!! -Cutting* from » 
choice collection of 200 varieties, correctly n am til. Is. doz., 6s. 
100, or rooted.ditto, Is. 6d. doz. ,10s. 100, or 15s. the col lection.— 
T. J. HAWKINS, Hil 11 ngdou Heuth L Uxbridge._ 

rjYCLAXlEN.—Good sized bulbs with five or 

six leaves, make very fine plants for the ensuing season. 
Beet strain STown. 3s. per dozen.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hilling¬ 
don Heath, Uxbridge. 

WALLFLOWER SEED.—Harbingero^Blood 

Tf Red, 6d. for largo packet.-T. HAWKINS. F.R.H.H., 
Hillingdon Heat h, Uxbrid ge._ 

QWEET PEAS.—I have a fine large white and 

^ beautiful carmine. 6<L per packet.—T. HAWKINS, 

Hillingdon He ath, Uxb ridge. ____ 

■nAHLlAS.—Strong plants of aline Collection, 
D 3a. per dozen.—T. HAWKINS. Ullhngdon Heath. 
Uxbridge. 

fpw DOUBLE MIMULUS Hoae-m-IT^, 

i-v very pretty, strong plant), 3s. dozen.—T. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

/IERAKIUM CUTTINGS, variei:»te<rOT 

vJ double, la doz., plain foliage, 9<L doz. Fuchsia Cutting^ 
9d. doz.—T J. HAWKINS, HUUngdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

ffERANIUM SEED.-Mrs. Pollock; Black 

VX Dougina. Crystal Palace Gems, Vesuvius, and Marshal 
McMahon, 100 seeds for 3a 6<L-T. J. HAWKINS, HiUiugdou 
Heath, Uxbridge. 

T ILIUM CANDIDTJM.—No pu-den shoul.l b« 

-U without this handsome and highly-scented flower. I^arge 
bulbSj 5a doz.—T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath. 

A RUM LILY.—Nothing surpasses - this for 

xA church decoration, and no flower suits a dining-room 
sideboard better. Price, small plants, 3s. doz., large ditto, 5 a. 
doz.—T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbriilge._ 

DOSES ! ROSES ! ! ROSES !! !-300 of tho 

Cw choicest varieties for pot or garden culture, 8s. dozen, 
50s. per 100.—T. HAWKINS^ Hillingdon Heath, Middlesex. 

pUCUMBER SEED.—Telegraph, Tender and 

\J True, or Marquis of Lome, twenty seeds for 6d.—T. 
J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 

pUCUMBER^.—Strong healthy plants. Tele- 

graph, Tender and True, Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of 
Connaught, or Marquis of Lome, price 6d. each. — T. J. 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

TOMATOES ! TOMATOES ! TOMATOES!^ 

«L Grown with immense success last year. VuU Garoen- 
INO Illvntrated, July 16, 1881. Same strain. Strong 
plants, 3a dozen, carefully packed.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hil¬ 
lingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


li ngdon H eat h, U xbrid ge. _ 

f^ALCEOLARlAS. —Golden Gem and other 

O choice varieties, fine large plants 2s. dozen. 12s. 100, 
very cheap ;_jcuttings of same, 5s. 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
xbridgo_ 


Hillingdon Heath, 


TTERY Cheap, Genista, 5 b. ; Spiraea, 3s. ; Geum, 

V 3a.; Pyrethnuns. 6s. doz.' all double and hardy; Anemone 
j. alba, 8s. ; choice Polyants, Is.; double Daisies, fikL—W. TIT- 
TERTON, Florist, Loughborough. 
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TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Warranted).- 

Eighth year of distribution.—The seed has been personally 
collected from handsome, well-grown fra it. Many testimo¬ 
nials from market and private growers ; 16 seeds. Is., 6 seeds 
7<L, post free.—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wal¬ 
lington, Surrey. ___ 


R W. BEEDELL’S SEEDS, guaranteed to be 

• of the best quality that can be procured, in small 
packets to suit amateurs. Cyclamen, Wiggins’ Prize Strain, 
7d. per packet; Miles' Spiral Mignonette, extra selected ; 
Chrysanthemum Etoile d Or ; Lobelia rosea ; (Enothera 
taraxadfolia, large white-flowered trailing perennial, flowers 
12 in. round; Nicotiana longiflora, N. aflinia; Carnation Gre- 
nadm, brilliant double scarlet; Solanum hybridum Empress, 
new variety ; Daisy, extra double ; Castillcja indivisa, hardy 
handsome annual, with scarlet flowers in dense spikes, fine 
pot plant. All 6<L per packet. Gaillardia pi eta Lorenziana, 
new, la per packet: Geranium and Pelargonium, each 6d 
per packet.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Surrey. 


T5ALSAM, extra double, my especial strain, 25 
AJ seeds, 7d. poet.—GARDEUiNa Illustrated of July 30, 
1881, says: " Mr. BeedelL nuncryman, of Wallington. scuds 
u* remarkable blooms of Camellia-flowered Balsams of excel¬ 
lent form; their colours include pure white, bright scarlet, 
purple, crimson.and fine striped varieties* some of the blooms 
measure quite 21 in. across. —R. W BEEDELL, The Nur¬ 
series, Wallington, 8urrey. _-__ 

T7ANCY PANSY, from my beautiful collection 
A of endless variety of colours, 6<L per packet.—B. W. 
BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wa lli ngton, Surrey. _ 

"KTOTICE.—All seeds of Is. and upwards poet 

Al free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 


flHOICE SEEDS, with full Cultural Directions 

VI on each packet. Musk, thousands of plants from 1 
packet; Anemone, Auricula, Calceolaria, Carnation, Gen- 
tiaua. Heliotrope, ret uni a. Pink, Picotee, Primrose, all 
colours, Solatium, Ten-week Stock, Verbena, Variegated 
Kale, most beautiful colours, all Gd per packet Phlox 
Drumxnondi grandiilora, Polyanthus, all 4<L per packet. Ice 
Plant, Pyrethnuu. Antirrhinum, Canary Creeper, Egg Plant, 
Evening Scented Stock, Ornamental Beet Violet Sensitive 
plant Tobacco plant Wallflower, red and golden, all 3d. per 
packet—B» W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Surrey._ 

PRIMULA SINENSIS. — Same magnificent 

A strain I sent out last season, per packet, Is. 6d and 2s. 6d. t 
or 20 seeds. 6d Cineraria, Covent Garden strain, per packet. 
Is. 6d and 2s. 6<L, or 100 seeds, 6d All the choicest varieties 
of Asters, 6d. per packet. Begonia, tuberous rooted, Laing’s 
strain. €d per packet—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, 
Wallington, Surrey. 

in nnn CATALOGUES of CHOICE SEEDS 

J-V/ivUv/ in small quantities, and General Catalogue of 
Plants are now ready, poet free.—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, 
The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. _ 


pOTATOE S. —School master, 

A of this now famous Potato, war 


1 stone of 14 lb. 

__ . warranted true to name, 

delivered to rail, sack free, for 2s. ; grand seed of Magnum 
Bouum Potato, 4s. Gd. per cwt, sack free, and delivered to 
rail.—WM. SANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, Staffordshire. 

TV/TELONS. — Four seeds each of two of the 

JXL best Melons in cultivation, and four seeds each of two 
of the best Cucumbers, free by post for 12 stamps; names and 
pedigree on application.—WM. SANDERS, The Gardens, 
Leek, Staffordshire._____ ___ 

HNE DOZEN beautiful Greenhouse or Window 

VI Plants, correctly named, free by post for 2s. Cuttings 
of same, half price.—W. SANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, 
Staffordshire. 


PANSY SEED carefully collected from finest 

A exhibition flowers only. Finest Belgian or Fancy, and 
finest English or Show, 200 seeds of either variety, or 100 of 
each, free by post for 12 stomps.—WM. SANDERS, The Gar¬ 
dens, Leek, Staffordshire. 


fJOLEUS Empress of Germany, Duchess of 

VI Teck. Mrs. Sharman, Loolie, John Bull, Mr. Jaming. 
Royal Purple; the above 7 splendid new varieties, strong 
plants, Is. free.—A. 8WAN80N, Florist, Barton-on-Hmnber. 

T7ALUABLE PLANTS, Household Furniture 

V and Effects removed to any part of the kingdom in lock¬ 
up specially built vans.—Apply for prospectus to J. ft E. 
DELL, York Road Station, Battersea, S. W. t or to 48, Queen’s 
Road. Brighton. 


W ELLS’ IMPROVED CUCUMBER, a cross 

between Telegraph and Bluegown ; length 18 in., a very 
strong grower and abundant cropper, the best Market Cucum¬ 
ber grown, which the scores of testimonials received from 
those who grew it last year give good proof; per pkt.. Is. and 
2s. 6d. Strong plants can also be had Is. each. 3 for 2a. 6d 
6 for 4s * specrnl prioe for large quantities. Post free, from 
W. WELLS, Earlswood Nurseries, Rcdhill, Surrey. 


pHRYSANTHEMCJM8.—Best exhibition va- 
VI rieiies ready to plant, twelve, 2s * fifty, 7s. 6d.; 100, 14s. 
Free In postal boxes.—W. E. BOYCE, 14, Gloucester Road. 
Holloway, London, N. [1014 

MATRICARIA INODORUM PLENO-One 

AfA of the best of all double pure white flowers for cutting. 
Three strong well-rooted cuttings, free for Is.—'W. BARREN, 
How House Nurseries, Cambridge. 


TETTUCE PLANTS, CABBAGE PLANTS, 

AJ &c., ftc.— Hardy autumn sown, fine plants, Bath Cos ainl 
Lee’s immense Cabbage Lettuce plants, 5d 100, S&. 6tL lOOO, 
60,000 for £8, 100,000 £15. Early Rainham, Enfield Markc-t. 
Robinson's Drumhead, Drumhead Savoy, Green Curled Kal<~. 
Thousand-headed Cabbage, RosebeiTy, and Kcxymger’s Gla.r»* 
Brussels Sprouts, 6d 100, Is. 9d. 500, 3s. per 10d0, 56s. 20.000. 
Red pickling Cabbage, 8d. 100, 2s. Gd. 500, 4s. per 1900. Cat- 
tell s Eclipse Broccoli, Sd. 100, 6s. 1000. £5 20.000, on rail; weU 
packed in damp Moss, package included. Cash with order, 
or satisfactory reference to EDWARD LEIGH, Wrothaxn 
Farm, Dunsfold, Godaiming. N.B.—Send for list and copy 
of testimonials. 

■MEW'DOUBLE NASTURTIUM.-Now ready 

Al a splendid plant for cool greenhouses. It blooms throagfr- 
out the year. The blooms are ns double as a Rose. No collec¬ 
tion of plants is complete without it. Two plants 5kL or 2 b. lit u 
doz.—J. JAMES, Florist, South Knighto n, L eicester._ 

T7I0LAS AND' PANSIES.-Twelve splendiH 

v kinds, including the new Blue Bedder, which is the bewfe 
vet sent out. For other novelties and how to have Geranium* 
in bloom through the winter months, see catalogue, free U r 
1 penny stamp.—J. JAMES, Florist, South Knighton, Lei¬ 
cester. 

•DENNIS.—The finest close growing evergreen 
A GRASS SEEDS for LAWNS, Is. per lb. CRASH 
SEEDS for all purposes and all soils; advice freely given. A 
nbbleman’s gardener writes: "Knowing how difficult it is to 
obtain pure stocks of Grass seeds, even when price is a secon¬ 
dary consideration, I write to say the supply 1 obtained front 
you for our new terrace lawns has given great satisfaction. 
Although it was not sown till the middle of July, we now 
(October 18 of same year) have a nice close turf, composed of 
the finest dwarf permanent Grasses—quite free from weeds 
or objectionable kinds.’’ Another customer writes: " Please 
send mo three bushels of the very best Lawn Grass Seeds, 
suitable for an exceedingly hot upland soil, withost any mix¬ 
ture of Clover. The seed I have had of you has been the only 
kind which has been able to resist the influence of the suu 
and drought upon my thin, gravelly soil." — RIOHAJtU 
SMITH and CO., Seed r- 


Established 1804. 


Merchants and Nurserymeu, Wor- 


CJTRAV BERRIES, strong roots for fruiting 

W this year, 4s. per 100. Descriptive List on application.— 
RICHARD SMITH ft CO., Nurserymen, Worcester. _ 

40 000 PLANTS.—Geraniums, 


n RAND NEW COLEUS.—These surpass all in 

VI cultivation. Matterhorn, Choulex, Montefleury, Monte 
Sosa, Aubonnc, Chillion, 6d. each, or 2a. 6<L the set of six; 
the Demon Coleus, most curious and effective, la each; 
Mrs. G. 8impson, Royal Purple, James Bamshaw, Lovely 
Glitter, PrincessJ Diadem, 8ensation, Prince of Wales, 
Duchess of Teck, Desideratum. Juno. 3d. each, or 2s. 6tL the 
set of twelve.—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wel¬ 
lington, Surrey. 


TPUCHSlAS. — Twelve best named varieties, 

A such as Lucy Finals, Purple Prince, Ac., for 2a ; Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns,4 for Is.—now is the time to pot them; Ageratums, 
dwarf,blue.and white,ls.3«l. per doz., 7aper 100; Altemanthera 
major a urea, golden leaves. Is. 6d per doz., 8a. per 100; 
do. amcena magnifica, Is. per doz., 5s. per 100* Mesembry- 
anthemum. Is. per doz., 6s. per 100; Iresine Linden! and 
brilliantissima, Is. per doz., 7s. per 100.—ROBT. W. 
BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 8urrey. _ 

T OBELIA. Beedell’s Prize white, Is. per doz., 

AJ 6s. per 100 • Lemon Verbenas, 4 for Is.; Carnations, 2s. 

K r doz. • do. The Lride, pure white, id. each; Tropseolum, 
ill of Fire, 4d. each; Abutilon Boule de Noige and others, 
6d. each; Heliotrope, light and dark. Is. 6d. per doz.; Musk 
Harrison!, 9d per tloz.; Verbenas, mixed colours. Is. per doz. 
—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, Surre y. 

do. 

each; 

do. double pink. 4d. each; Asters, all the best kinds, 9d per 
doz.; Stocks, Ten-week, 6d. per doz.; Tomato plants, Nis- 


Surrey. 


T5LDDING VIOLAS. — Admiration, purple; 

AJ Sovereign, yellow ; Dachess of Sutherland, light mauve; 
Victoria, blue; Purity, best white, all autumn struck, well 
roo ed plants, true to name, 8s. per 100 or Is. 6d. per dozen. 

■pDGING PLANTS.—Santolina incana, white 

Al foliage, elegant, and very hardy, autumn struck, 6s. per 
100, Is. 3d. per doz.; Sedum acre, glaucum, and acre 
aureum, fine for edging or carpet bedding, 6s. per 1(X), Is. 3d. 
per doz. 

TROUBLE CRIMSON and white Daisies, 3s. per 

Al 100; The London. 41 in. to 5 in. in circumference, the 
largest of the Daisies, 2s. per doz* Schizostylis coccinea, 2s. 
per doz.; all cheaper by 100 or 1000. 

A NEMONE JAPONICA, Anemone hybrida, 

extra strong herbaceous Phloxes and exh ibition Pansies, 
all at 3s. per doz. N.B.—One sample plant of all of the 
above named, 17 in number, will be sent for Is. 6<L—Apply to 
T. L. MAYOS, Nurseryman, Hereford._ 


greenhouse plants. Statice Holfordi, two free. Is. 6d, fit to 
pot into 41-in. Please send postal orders. See my list of 
hardy border plants free for id. stamp. — W. FARREN, 
How House Nur series, Cambridge^_ 

r iO Good Plant* of the fine scarlet Larkspur, 
Delphinium nudicaule, free for Is. 6d. 


NTOW is the time to plant Asparagus.—Extra fine 
Al two-year-old plants, Conover’B Giant, 2s. 6<L per 100; 25s. 
1000.—W. FARREN. How House Nurseries, Cambridge. 

TWO of the most beautiful Columbines are 

A Aquilegia chrysantha and ealifornica. The two free for 
Is. 4d—W. FARREN, Rose Grower, How House Nurseries, 
Cambridg e._ 


GENUINE FLOWER SEEDS.—24 jiackets 

VI most useful and easily grown, free for Is. 3d. See my Id. 
packet flower seed list, free for id. stamp. My list* are plain 
and cheaply done, so that customers are not charged for 
costly illustrated catalogues. Please send postal orders.—W. 
FAR REN, How House Nurseries, Cambridge. 


rjHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Best exhibition varie- 

VI ties, all correctly named, large flowering, incurred 
Japanese Anemone or Pompoue, ray selection. Strong plants, 
from single pots, 2s. 6d. per doz,; well-rooted cuttings Is. CiL 
per doz. fre e.—T HUS. HIGGS, Jun., Stapleton Rd, Bristol. 

rjHRISTMAS ROSES, strong and healthy ; buy 

VI now to have good flowering roots next winter; 3s. 6d. 
per doz. free.—THQ8. HIGGS, Jun., Stapleton Rd., Bristol. 


TUTAGNIFICENT LILIUM AURATUM, gol- 

JR den-rayod Lily of Japan; plant now to bloom this 
season; reliable blooming bulbs, iu unequalled condition, 
will produce grand results, 3, 2s. 6d; 6, 4s. 6d.; carriage paid, 
boxes gratis.—M. VEREY, 4 Oppidans Road, Primrose Hill, 
London. 

DOUBLE TUBEROSES^ 

_Pearl, a superior variety. Six, 2s., carriage paid.— 

M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road, London, N.W. 


PEAUTIFUL 

AJ The Pearl, a su 
M. V EREY, 4, O 

TIGRIDIA 

A numerous fl 


‘fJOTICR—To know which are the best Abuti- 

li Ions, Coleus, Pelargoniums, Petunias, Fuchsias, ftc.. 
Bend for our descriptive list, pest free on application ; Pelar¬ 
goniums Eureka (I ve got it), the very best white, Is. each ; 
Ids. doz., 70s. 100; H. Jacoby, deepest crimson, magnificent 
bedder, 5s. doz., 35a. 100; Connell's Surprise, a gem, 2s. each; 
Crimson Vesuvius, Is. each ; Pearson's last set la. 6d each ; 
the 12 varieties, 14s. ; Heliotrope White Lady, pure white, a 
great and valuable novelty, Is. 2d. each; Heliotrope Swanley 
Giant (by name and nature), as enomions heads of rosy-purple 
bloom, often measuring 12 in. across, 7d. each., Is. 6d. the 
two; variegated Musk, beautiful, fragrant, and easy to grow, 
6d each, 5 for Is. Id.; po-it or package free for cash with 
order.—JONE8 ft NORTH, Hope Nursery, Lewisham, Kent 

OEED POTATOES —Myatt’s Ash leaf, 6s. per 

O cwt * Paterson’s Victoria, 6s. cwt.; Magnum Bonum, 
5a. cwt.: Early Rose and Scotch Champion, 4s. cwt; delivered 
in free bags on rail. True to name and carefully selected. 
P.O.O. to CHARLES PRIDEAUX, Potato Grower and Im¬ 
porter, Motcombe, Shaftesbu*? Dorset 


GRAftDIFLORA. — Producing 

numerous flowers, marvellously brilliant. Twelve, 3s., 
carriage paid.— M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road, London, N.W. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS.-New varieties, 

A very easily grown. Twelve, 5s., carriage paid.—M. 
VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road, London, N.W. 


fTEWCOLEUS.-J.WALL4CE.F.RH S..has 

Av the largest and best stock of new Coleus in the world. 
Well-rooted plants, 2s. per doz. Trade supplied by the 100 or 
1000. Auriculas, the finest varieties, as shown at the Royal 
Horticultural Gardens; Seedlings, 4s. per doz. Wallace's 
Prize Fuchsias, 400 varieties, including Lizzie Vidler and 
Trumpeter, good rooted plants, 2s. per doz. All post free. 
Cash with order.—Rose Nursery, Abbots Lang ley, Herts. 


-„rancl strain or Gloxinias, 4s. per doz., 28s. 

per 100. All post free ; cash with order.—The Rose Nursery, 
Abbots Langley, Herts. 
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H ARWOOD’S PRIZETAKER GIANT 

ASPARAGUS.—"Fifty heads weighed 81b. 14 oz.” 
The finest Asparagus in the world. One ounce of seed, Is. 6d.; 
half-ounce, la.—HOOPER ft CO., Covent Garden. London, 
i W.O 


Verbenas, Heliotropes, Echeverias, Lobelias-, 
Begonias, Fuchsias, Calceolarias, ftc., from Is. 6cl to 3a. per 
dozen; 30,000 Pansies and Violas, Is. to 2s. per doz.. 7a per ICO ; 
2000 Deutzias, 2a. 6<L to 5s. per doz. ; 1000 Azalea Flag of 
Truce, 6s. to 9s. per doz.; Walker’s New Cucumber, Good as 
Gold, the best out lx. per packet—Cash with order, JOHN 
WALKER, Shad well Nms erieg, Moortown, near L eed s, 

Of 


mrr 

A love 


-P. J. KANE 


PLANT NOW.— Sinsrle Dahlia repena (scapi- 

A gera), two free, for Is. 4d.; six, 2s. 6<L ; twelve, 4s.; Com- 
melina oeerulea and alba, blue and white Spiderworts, 
six, free. Is. 2d.; twelve, 2s. 3d.; h:mly lYimula cot- 
tusoides, two free, la 4d.; six, 3s. : twelve, 5s.: Aquilegias 

(Columbines), finest mixed, 12 free, 2a.: 50 per rail, 6s.; 100 do. _ ____ 

I flmroi Ng stops, m m. p» .p^»keu ii. 


APRIL SOWING. - Twelve sorts 

lovely flowers in the People's Parcel. A la packet of 
Brigion Pansg ^atis, all free with full instructions for la. 2d. 


, Meath. 


worth free.— Ageraturn, Anemones, striped Antirr¬ 
hinums, AquileguiS (the new varieties), Quilled and Victoria 
Asters, Carter's Balsam. Campanulas, Carnations and Fico- 
tees,Canterbury Bells,Bouquet Chrysanthemums,Cornflowers, 
Dianthns, finest double Eastern Queen, and Crimson Belle ; 
giant yellow, white, and spotted Foxgloves; English Show and 
Fancy, French large-flowering and Belgian striped Pansie* 
(separate) * double crimson, yellow, and white Everlasting 
Flowers; Hollyhocks, Lobelias, Petunias, Mimulus moschatus 
and the striped andspotted varieties,Pyrethrums,Phlox Drum- 
mondi, Pentstemons, Phlox (pereunial), Portulacas, Sensitive 
Plant. Brompton Stocks, Ten-week Stocks, Carter's Auricula¬ 
eyed Sweet Williams, Verbenas, Tropax»lum canarienais, 
finest double Zinnias (12 colours), Wallflowers, blood red and 
double, and many other varietias. Catalogues free.—HARK- 
NES8 ft SONS. Exelby L ane Nursery,Bednle, Yorkshire. 


Ckronidt, August 27, 1881, and Journal of l/orticulturt, Sep- 
temlier 1, 18S1. Rooted cuttings ready now from our famous 
collection, 3s. 6d. pel dozen, i»ost free, imcked securely in 
strong boxes; 50 best varieties, 10s. Gd., imst free. Cataloguea 
on application. The trade supplied.—H aRKNESS ft SONS, 
Exelby Lane Nursery, Beilale, Yorkshire._ 

TV/fAGNIFICENT TOM THUMB NASTTOL- 

ATJ. T1UMS.—Six lovely varieties. King of Tom Thumbs 
(scarlet), Golden King, King Theodore Odack), Crystal Palace 
Gem (creamy white), Ruby King (pink), Spotted King, anr- 
]>assiug Geraniums and Calceolarias for bedding; pockets, 
4d each, or packet each variety, Is. 6*1., post free ; catalogua 
free.—HARKNESS ft SON, Exelby Lane Nursery, Bedale, 
Yorkshire. 

P ANSIES, finest in the trade.—Show varieties. 

3s. dozen ; fancy varieties, 4s. dozen; Dahlia cuttings (fine) 
Is. 8d. dozen. Post free; cash with order; catalogues gratis.— 
GEORGE WHITE, Carriag ehill N ursery, Paisley._ 

OUPERB FUCHSIAS.—12 splendid exhibition 

M varieties, single and double, inoluding Lucy Finnis, Ac., 
for 2s. 6d. ; 12 good named, 2s.; 12 mixed, la 6d. All extra 
strong, and post free in boxes and moss.—KAVENSCROFT, 
13, Bel voir Road , Lords hip Lane, S.E. 

rptAND New Pentstemon Vesuvius, produces 

VI splendid spikes of bright scarlet flowers, 2 ft. high; tbe 
best scarlet out. Good plants. Is. 2d. each, free.—RAVENS- 
CKOJFT, Belvolr Road, Lordship Lane, S.E. 

VEGETABLE MARROW (large Cream).-Seed 

V from fruit, weighing 20 lb. and 28 lb., of perfect shape. 
12 for 7d„ free.— RAVKNSCROFT, 13, Belvoir Road, Lord- 
shi p La ne, S. E._ 

BEAUTIFUL PETUNIAS.-An unequalled 

Al strain of these favourite flowers, mostly blotcm-d and 
spotted All are from flowers 3 in. to 4 in. across ; these are 
neither the or<liuary small Petunias nor the flabby ill-shaped 
flowers lately introduced, but are of immense substance and 
Iierfect iu shape and colour ; unequalled for pots or bedding: 
twelve strong plants, Is. Cd ; twelve smaller, Is. 2d; all 
it free.—RAVEN8CROFT, Belvoir Road, Lordship Lane, 


HHllYSANTHEMUMS.~J. Wallace, F.R.H.S., 

VI late of Pellatt Road, East Dulwich, is again supplying 
his prize Chrysanthemums (500 varieties), including early 
large incurved reflexed, Japanese, and Pompoue varieties, 
being the best selected stock m the country, 2s. per doz., 12s. 

R^“°H*X .? er n, with «»»., 


BEAUTIFUL AQUILEGIAS (Columbines).— 

Al A. chrysantha, A ealifornica, and A, Whitmanni are tbe 
finest. The three for Is. 2d, free.—RAVENSCROFT, Belvoir 
Ro ad Lord shi p La ne , S.E. __ 


a.uxvxi, nmu uiuiliQi IWUH, 

lid, free; 3,2s. ; thorns like miniature Holly leaves: 
pe rfectly hardy.—MORL EY ft CO., Croydon. 

ITERBACEOUS PHLOXES.-Six named va- 

AL rietics. Is. 6d ; Pentstemons, best named varieties, six 
for is. 3d ; Cloth of Gold Pansy, la 8d per doz. * Buttercup, 
one of the best faucy Pansies, la 6d per doz.; White Pinks, 
M. per doz. All good plants; free.—H. WHEELWRIGHT. 
Rose Cottage, New Street, Oldswinfoid, Stourbridge. [103J 
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JOHN QUEENS 

BOOTED CUTTINGS & PUNTS 

OF THE FOLLOWING ABE NOW READY. 

Carriage paid for Caeh with Order. 

All plant* sent by post are carefully packed in tin cases with 
damp Moas, which is the only sure and safe method. 

Catalogue free jor a penny ttamp. 

Zonal Pelargoniums (for pot I Lobelia fnlgena (the Cardinal 


culture), 3 good rar. for 
Is. ; 6 good rar. for 2s. ; 

6 extra rar. for 3*.; 3 
extra Tar. for lx 6d. ; 6 
veryfinenew rar. foT5«.; 

3 very line new var., 3a. 

Dr. Denny, each 6cL 

Charles Darwin (new), 
first-class certificate of 
K.H.8., each 2a. 

La France (new), each 2s. 

Foliage Geraniums—Freak of 
Nature, each 9<L 

6 rar. for 2s. 

Bedding Geraniums, mixed 
var, 2s. per dor. 

Scarlet Vesuvius, 2s. and 
2 a. 6d. doz. 

White Vesuvius, 2s. and 
2 a 6d. doz. 

Silver Leaf, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
doz. 

Christine (pink), 2s. and 
2 x Cd. doz. 

Scarlet Leaf Geraniums, 3 for 
lx ; 6 for 2s. 

Ivy Leaf Geraniums, 3 for Is.; 

6 for 2s. 

Fuchsias, 12 exhibition vnr., 
very choice, for 4x 6d. ; 

6 exhibition var. for 
2 s. 6d. ; 12 fine decora¬ 
tive var. for 2s. 6d ; 6 
decorative var. for lx6<L 

procumbens (species), 

each fid. 

splendeus (species), each 
Gd 

microphylla (species), j 

each 6d 

Trumpeter (new), each lx I 

Testimonial from Mrs. Dio by, Ballinasloe. 

“ Mrs. Digby wishes the following plants as per advertise¬ 
ment. Mrs. Digby has got plants from Mr. Green before, and 
finds his arp fine nlanta, and come better j acked and fresher 
than any others she has gut elsewhere." 

JOHN GREEN, 

The Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 


Flower), each 9d. 

I Ikt doz. 

Coleus, tire best varieties 
only, 6 beautiful var. 
for Is. 3d.; 12 for 2s. 6*1; 
25 for 5s. 

The (Juecn (new), each Gd. 

Mrs. W. H. Sheriff (new), 
each 6(1. 

Pompadour, each Is. 

Mrs. G. Simpson, each Is. 

Chrysanthemums (for pot 
culture), 6var.fur lxbd.; 
12 var. for 3s.; 6 early 
flowering var. for the 
garden, 1s. 6(1 ; 12 early 
flowering var. for 3s. 

Paris Daisies, white, 4 for Is. 
yellow, 3 for Is. 

Begonias, perpetual flower¬ 
ing, 3 var., lx 6d. 

Ageratums, 4 for lx ; 12 for 
2s. 6d 

Tradescantias, 3 beautiful 
var. for Is. 

Polyanthus, choice mixed. 
Is. doz. 

Pansies, choice mixed. Is. 
doz. 

Scarlet Lychnis. 2s. per doz. 

Salvia, Fine - apple scented 
(rare), each Gd 
patens (blue) each 6d. 

Lobelia Emperor William, 
per doz. Is. 6d. 

Calceolaria Golden Gem, 2s. 
per doz. 

Anemone japonica alba, 9d 
each. 

Scarlet Musk, 2 for lx 


RICH ARD SMITH ft CO. 

OEVITNTY-FOUR ACRFS of FRUIT TREES. 

—Apples, Fears, Plums, Chcrri.s, Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots and other Fruit Trees, as Standards. Dwarfs, Pyra¬ 
mids, Bushes, Cordon and Trained Trees in great variety all 
full ©f vigour and warranted true to name. Descriptive Price 
List, containing a sketch of the various forms of trees, with 
directions for cultivation, soil, drainage, manure, pruning 
lifting, cropping, treatment under glass ; also their synonyms, 

a unlity, size, form, skin, colour, flesh, flavour, use, growth 
urution, season, price, Ac., for a penny Btamp. ’ 

TWELV E ACRES of ROSES. — Standard, 

A. Dwarf, and Climbing, all the popular sorts; also 80.000 
choice Tea-scented mid Noisette Bosch in pots ; extra strong 
Boses in nots for immediate forcing. See Descriptive Prioe 
List free for a penny Btamp. 


A SEED LIST 

ILLCSTRATFD 

and as full as can be desired of useful and reliable informa¬ 
tion on Garden and Flower Seeds, yet without any unneces¬ 
sary costliness, post free on application. Such a catalogue as 
this is claimed to be must of necessity conduce to ECO¬ 
NOMY, both as regards purchaser and vendor. 

In addition to the well known and trusty favourites in 
Seeds, the 

BEST NOVELTIES 

are included, but unproved and exoeesively expensive kinds 
are omitted. 

Every endeavour is made to supply seeds of 
The FINEST QUAUJY and of the BE&T VARIETIES at a 
MODERATE PRICE , 

to attain which desirable object neither trouble nor expense 
are spared in the procuring and proving of the Seedx 

THE GUINEA COLLECTION 

(Carriage free), for the Amateur’s Garden has been much ap¬ 
proved, and contains a most valuable and useful assortment 
of Vegetable Seedx 

All enquiries are gladly and promptly attended to. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO-. 

8eed Merchants St Nurserymen, Worcester. 


C HEAP PLANTS. Carriage Paid. — 

12 Verbenas in 12 splendid named sorts, In. (id.; 100, 8s. 6dL 
100 Verbenas, white, purple, scarlet and pink, Gs. Gd. 

12 Fuchsias in 12 lovely varieties, Is. Gd.; 100, 8s. Gd. 

12 Pansies in 12 splendid show kinds, 2s. Gd. ; 100, 13x 
12 Agendum Imperial dwarf, Is. 3<1. ; 100, Gs. Gd. 

12 Heliotropes, light or dark kinds, 1 b. 3d.; 100, 6 b. 6d. 

12 Mesembryanthemum cord variegatuin. Is. 3d. ; 100, 6x Gd 
12 Coleus, in 12 splendid named sorts, 2 r. Gd. 

12 1ranine Undent and others. Is. 3d.; 100, Gs. 6d. 

12 Calceolaria, Golden Gem, Is. 6d.; 100, 8s. 

Terms Cash The plants are clean, healthy, and well rooted. 
The Executors of the late 

H. BLANDFORD, 

The Dorset Nurseries, Blandford. 


la. The chea peBt & best collec tion 8 offered, la 
THE “Wonderful ” collection, paper on cultiva- 
1 tkm and 24 packets choice imported Seeds, large flow¬ 
ering German Stocks and Asters, Petunia, Phlox Drum- 
momli. G. Lady Albemarle, M.Meteor, Everlastings, Grasses, 
Ac., 1 b. 2d. post free. The “Amateur’s All Hardy’ collection, 
paper on cultivation, 24 packets showy annuals, perennials, 
Ac., quite hardy, easily grown, lx 2d; post free. Mr. D. Mor¬ 
gan, gardener, Darlaston, says : “Your collection was the 
admiration of alL With Balsams and Antirrhinums I won 
prizes at two showx" Mr. J. Wilson, gardener, Loftus : “ Your 
collection proved excellent. I won several prizes." Miss Knox, 
Gallon, Ireland: “Your collection grew beautifully. The 
Mini ulus was splendid’* Gratis : one 6d packet of Balsam, 
Antirrhinum, or Miraulus given with each collection Bold— 
FRED. B. BAILEY, Seedsman, Ac., 4, Market Streot, West 
Houghton, Bolton.__ ___ __ 

PW DOUBLE WHITE FUCHSIA EDEL- 

H WEISS.—The finest ever offered to every respect. 2X 
mefa. poet free; April 20.-HKNDER 4TCO., Plymouth. 

Digitized by VjOOQlC 


T 1ST of all the EVERGREEN FIR TRIBE, 

J-l suitable for Britain, giving size, price, popular aiul bota¬ 
nical names, derivations, description, foim, colour, foliage, 
growth, timber, use in arts, nutne cuuntry, and Hize there, 
situation, soil, and other information, with copious index of 
their synonyms. Free by j> 08 t for six stamp*. 

TIRT OF STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 

•LI PLANTS, comprising the bei t selections of Camellias, 
A z a l e as, Ericas, Epacris, rerun, Ac., free for a penny stamp. 

TIST of EVERGREEN and DECIDUOUS 

JJ SHRUBS, Rhododendanns, .Standard Ornamental Trees, 
Climbing and Twining Plants, witli their generic, specific, 
and English names, native country, height, time of flowering, 
colour, Ac., and general remarks, fiee for a penny stamp. 

A LL kinds of Garden Seeds of first qualily. 

:~V Bulbs, Mushroom Spawn. Tobacco Paper, Archangel 
Mats, and other Garden Requisites. Bee Lists, which maybe 
had ou application. 


Onn Oflfl Herbaceous and Alpine Plants for 

tlV/yiWw Borders, Rockwork, Ac.—See descriptive 
1st, giving colour, height, time of flowering, Ac., free by post 
for one penny stamp. It. 8 . A Co.’s selection of IDO good 
showy varieties for 25s.—RICHARD .SMITH k Co., Nursery¬ 
men and Seed Merchants, Worcoster. 

CJEAK ALE, extra strong for forcing. 2s. 6d per 

KJ dozen; 16s. per 100. 

RICHARD SMITH ft CO., 
Worcester. 


FERNS AND ALPINES. 

\hj HY BUY RUBBISH when you can get the 

v f best at the same prices ? Wo offer: 100 Saxifrages in 10 
kinds, 8s.; 100 select Alpine and Herbaceous plants, in 20 
kinds, 12s.: 100 do. in 50 kinds, £1; 100 do. in 100 kinds. 
£1 10s. to £210s. ; 100 select British and hardy exotic Ferns 
in 30 kinds, £2and upwards; 100 do. in 50 kinds, £2 10s. and 
upwards; 100 do. in 100 kinds, £3 3«. and upwards; 6 choice 
and rare British Ferns, fit to exhibit this year, £1 Is. Package 
free (if out of pots) for cash with order. 

Our collection of BRITISH FERNS is by far the finest in 
the trade. It includes every known species ami the choicest 
varieties. Our aim is to produce the best possible plants at 
lowest possible prices. We grow the best kinds only, our 
space being too valuable to harbour worthless thingx 

F. W. & H. STANS FI ELD 

(Formerly at Todmordcn), 

SALE, MX MANCHESTER, & PONTEFRACT, YORKS. 

PLANTS! PLANTS!! PLANTS!!! 

12 splendid single Fuchsias .. .. 2 6 

12 do. doulrie do. .2 6 

12 do. single Geraniums. 2 6 

12 do. double do. .2 6 

12 do. Abutilous.3 0 

12 do. Pelargoniums .. .. .4 0 

12 do. Heliotrope.2 6 

12 do. Tuberous Begonia.4 0 

12 do. CMcis .2 6 

12 Ageratum, n w dwarf blue. ..16 

12 Marguerite, white .16 

12 Verbenas.16 

12 Cuphea, very pretty plant for greenhouse or borders 2 6 

12 Lobelias.16 

12 Mesembryanthemum variegatum.16 

The above plants can be sent post free to any part of the 
world. Catalogue, Id. stamp. 

J. JAME8, Florifct, 

SOUTH KNIGHTON, LEICESTER. _ 

FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

Special List (February, 1882), now ready. 
rpHE LARGEST STOCK in the greatest num- 

1 her of varieties in the trade, suitable for Btovo and green¬ 
house cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and other 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send for above list 
before buying elsewhere. Post free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 

SEEDS, 

VEGETABLE, FLOWER, AND FARM. 

piCHARD SMITH & CO. spare neither ex- 

Xu pensc nor trouble in obtaining tbe finest quality, and 
they invite a comparison of their prices with those of auy 
other firm. 

Lists free on abdication. 

RICHARD SMITH St CO., Seed Merchants 
and Nurserymen, W ORC EST ER. 

POR BEST EXHIBITION VEGETABLES. 

X FOR BEST EXHIBITION FLOWERS. 

FOR BEST EXHIBITION POTATOES. 

See our new priced Catalogues, Post Free. 

J. and G. McHATTIE’S, Seedsmen, Chester. 


New Catalogues of Seeds and Plants for 1882. 

W M. CLIBRAN & SON, The Oldfield 

Nurseries, Altrincham, invite an inspection of their 
stock, or a perusal and comparison of their Catalogues by all 
requiring seeds or plants. THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
CATALOGUE OF LOW-PRICED PLANTS PUBLISHED. 
All classes of goods required for indoor or outdoor garden¬ 
ing. All the following are package free for cash with order. 

Wni. Clibran k Son’s FUCHSIAS.—See New Catalogue. Tbe 
beat old varieties, and the finest English and Continental 
Novelties, young plants, our selection. All named, 12 
varieties, 3s. ; 25 do. for 5s. 6<1.; 50 do., 10s. ; 100 do., 17s. 
6<L 100 plants in 50 varieties. 15s. Cuttings half price. 

Wrn. Clibran k Son’s CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—See Cata¬ 
logue. Thousands of young rooted Plants now ready of large 
flowered. Anemone floWeicd, Pompones, &o., our selection 
to name. 12 varieties, 2s. Gd. ; 25 do., 4s. Gd.; 50 do . 8s. 6<1.; 
100 Plants in 50 sorts, 12s. Gd. Japanese varieties, Is.per doz. 
higher in price. Cuttings half price. 

Wm. Clibran k Son’s ZONAL GERANTUMS.-See Cata¬ 
logue. Double and single, Ivy leaf, scented, bicolor, or tri¬ 
color varieties for beds or pots, winter or summer bloom¬ 
ing; 12 varieties. 4s. ; 25 do. 7x 6d ; 50 do. 15s.; loO do. 
27s. Cuttings half price. 

Wm. Clibran & Son's DAHLIAS.—See Catalogue. Pot roots, 
show or fancy, our selection, 12 varieties, 4s. ; 25 do. 
7s. 6<L ; 50 <lo. 14s. Young plants, 12 varieties 3.s. : 25 do. 
5s. Gd.; 50 do. 10s. Gd.; 100 do. 21s. 100 in 50 varieties, 18x 
Cuttings half price. 

SINGLE DAHLIAS.—See Catalogue for lists of sorts 
and prices. 

Wm. Clibran & Son’s Cheap Bedding Plants from stores fo* 
potting. AGERATUMS and LUBEL1AS in variety, to 
name, our selection, per doz. Is. : per 100, 5s.CALCEOLA¬ 
RIAS Golden Gein and Aurea llorilnmdu, Is. j er doz. ' 
5s. per hundred ; Prince of Orange, 8% per 100. I resin os or 
sorts, Mesembryanthemum variegatum, Is. Gd. per doz. ; 
10s. per 100 • 50 each Ageratum, Lobelias, Culceolarias, ami 
Iresme, 200 plants for 10s. For other bedding plants in 
great variety see Catalogue. Cuttings half price. 

Wm. Clibran & Son’s Abutilnns, Coleus, Evergreen Begoniaa, 
Miumlus. Salvias, Lnntanas, Tropaohuns, 12 varieties of 
any of these, our selection, 3s. ; C each of the seven, 42 
plants, for 9s. Heliotrope, 12 varieties, 2a. Gd. Cuttings 
naif price. 

Wm. Clibran k Son’s CHEAP STOVE AND GREEN¬ 
HOUSE PLANTS.—Either stove or greenhouse, or but! 
as desired. Our selection, all fine varieties, 12 for Gs. ; 28 
for 12a ; 50 for 22s. Gd. ; 100 for 42s. Ornamental foliage 
Begonias, 6 varieties, 3s. ; 12 do., ta. 

Wm. Clibran & Son’s CYCLAMEN AND SPOTTED CAL¬ 
CEOLARIAS, the finest of strains. Cyclamen, fine 
young bulbs, 2s. 6d., 3s. Gel., and 4s. Gd per dozuu. Spotted 
Calceolaria, 2a. Gd., 4s., and Gs. per dozen. 

Wm. Clibran k Son’s STOVE, GREENHOUSE. AND 
HARDY FERNS; any or all classes as desired. 12 varie¬ 
ties, Gs.; 25 do. 12s. Cd.; 50 plants in 20 sorts, 21s. 

Wm. Clibran k Son’s HERBACEOUS PLANTS, the finest 
and most showy kinds, true to name, 12 varieties, 3a. or 
So. ; 25 ditto, 5e. Gd. or 9s. Gd.; 50 ditto, 10s. Gd. or 18s. ; 
100 do., 20s. or 35s.; 100 plants, in 50 varieties, 16s. or 30s. 

Wm. Clibran k Son's FLORISTS' FLOWERS (see catalogue) 
for exhibition or garden decoration, all to name, our se¬ 
lection : Carnations and Picotecs, 12 plants, 7s., 12 pa.re, 
12s. ; Pyrethninis, Delphiniums, and Patonies, 8s. per 
doz., 12 of each for 22s. 6«1.; Potent ill os, 5s.; Pansies, 
(show or fancy), Phloxes, Pinks, Sweet Violets, 3s. GtL per 
doz., 12 of each, GO plants, 16s. 

Wm. Clibran k Son’s Cheap HARDY BORDER FLOWERS, 
strong plants for immediate effect; Polyanthus, single 
Primroses, Sweet Williams, Wallflowers, Canterbury 
Bells, Forget-me-nots, Sileue compncta, Arabia, Aubrietia, 
Dactylis, Ccrastium, Sedums. any of these, Is. per doz., 
5s. i>cr 100; smaller plants, 9il. ja r doz., 3s. Gd. per 100. 

Wm. Clibran k Son’s VIOLAS & BEDDING PANSIES - 
Many thousands of plants from tJie open ground; lino 
sorts to name ; 12 varieties, 2a. Gd.; 25 ditto, 5s.; 50 ditto, 
10s. Cd.; 100 plants, blue, yellow, white or purple, or mixed 
as desired, IDs. ; Daisies, red or pink, Is. per doz., 4s. pel 
100; white. Is. per doz.. Gs. per 100. Auricula seedlings 
Is. Gd. per doz., 10s. per 100. (.il.ulmlus brenchlcyensis, Is. 
per doz., 7s. per 100. Liliums, l'J distinct kinds for garden, 
Gs. Hardy climbers in puts in great variety, 12 distinct, 9s. 
Strawberry plants from ground, own selection, per 100, 
2 b. Gd.; 500 in one to 10 sorts as required, lls.; strong 
plants from 2.,-in. pots, 10s. per 100; from 5-in. i*ota, 21s. 
per 100. 

For full particulars of all the aboir and seeds see Catalogues. 

WM. CLIBRAN & SON, 

Oldfield Nurseries, Altrincham, 8 miles from Manchester. 
Over 50 trains daily. Inspection invited._ 


Wormleighton’s Seedling 

(OR IMPROVED MAGNUM BONUM). 

The true stock guaranteed. 

Ss. per peck, 10a. uer bushel, 21s. per sack 
of 168 lbs. 

DANIELS BROS, 

Seed Growers and Merchants. NORWICH. 


Border Carnations. 

TTHOMAS S. WAKE be-s to announce th.it his 

X Hardy Florist's Flower Catalogue is ready, and may be 
had upon application. It includes, in addition to the above, 
complete lists of Antirrhinums, Delphiniums, l'ansi'a and 
Violas, Fentstemons, Pyrethrums, ic.—Hale Farm Nurseries, 
*“-**■ ' ’ 1 ~i. F.8.—Trade p“ . 1: • ~ 


Tottenham. London. 


e prices npon applic ation. 


SEED POTATOES. 

To clear out we offer Woodstock Kidney, International 
Klrney, Johnston’s Downshhes, Snowflake, button’s 
Magnum Bonuni, Manhattan, Vicar of Lulcham, Red 
Skin Flout ball, and many other kinds, 
la per peck each, fcs. per bush., 5?. per cwt. 

Terms, Cash tcith order. All delivered free on rail Norwich. 

DANIELS BROS, 

Seed and Potato Growe rs and Merchants, NOR WICH. 

VfOW READY.—Asters, Petunias, and Lobo- 

i.1 lias, 50 for Is. ; Verbenas, Is. 2d doz. ; Fuchsias, la. 6d, 
best varieties; Coleus, 2s ' Delphiniums for borders, 2s.; 
mixed Geraniumx Is. 6d.; Dahlias, 3s., pOBt free.—II. ROW* 
LAND, Prince of Wales Road, Norwich- 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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NTEW BEDDING GERANIUM (Hender’s) 

±1 CRIMSON VESUVIUS, this splendid rariety so highly 
spoken of in the horticultural papers as being so much 
superior to Yesuvius for bedding and winter bloom, price 6d. 
each, post free. 

GERANIUM PRIMA DONNA, Dr. Denny's new pure 
white, so highly spoken of in tho papers when exhibited, and 
obtained first-class certificate, price is. each, post free. 

GERANIUM I'VE GOT IT (CannelTs). new pure white, 
which caused such a sensation when exhibited, and received 
first-class certificate, price Is. each, post free. 

GERANIUM WEST BRIGHTON GEM, bright scarlet, 
one of the best winter bloomers and bedders, 6d each, or 4s. 
per dozen, post free. 

GERANIUM NEWLAND'S MARY, the best bedding 

S ink, useful pot plant and market variety, 6d. each, or 4s. per 
ozen, pos t fre e. 

GERANIUM H. M POLLETT, deep crimson, white eye, 
very fine, one of the best winter bloomers, 6d. each, post free. 

NEW DOUBLE GERANIUMS of 1880, 12 fine selected 
varieties for Gs.; 12 best selected older varieties Double Gera¬ 
niums for 3s., post free. 

GERANIUM VESUVIUS, Is. 6d. per dozen. 

„ WHITE VESUVIUS. Is. 6d. per dozen. 

„ WONDERFUL, Is. 6d. per dozen. 

„ NEW LIFE, Is. 6d. per dozen. 

DOUBLE GERANIUM MDME. THIBAUT, 2s. per doz. 

„ „ MDME. A. BALTET, 2a. per doz. 

SILVER or WliiTE VARIEGATED GERANIUM for 
bedding, 2s. per dozen. 

12 MARGUERITE, or Paris Daisy, the free-blooming white 
variety, for 4s., or 6d. each, post free. 

NEW GOLDEN MARGUERITE, Mr. Howards variety, 
bright yellow, very free bloomer, 4s. per dozen, or 6d. each. 

12 HELIOTROPIUMS, best dwarf kinds, Is. 6<L per dozen, 
post free. 

12 LOBELIA KING OF BEDDERS, the darkest blue, 
and best dwarf bedder yet produced. Is., post free. 

12 LOBELIA WHITE QUEEN, tho largest pure white 
dwarf bedder yet produced. Ib. 6d., post free: 

12 select varieties LAN TAN AS, free-blooming bedding 
plant (equal to Verbenas), also a useful pot plant, 12 fine 
varieties, 2s. 6d., post free. 

Ail the above are GOOD PLANTS, post free, from 
_ B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Suss ex._ 

J FOWLEY has much pleasure in offering the 

t following strong, healthy plants at the undermentioned 
low prices, carefully packed to travel any distance by rail, or 
post free, for cash with order :— doz. s. d. 

Geraniums, zonal, for pot culture, raised 
by Lemoine, Denny, Pearson, Ac. 

Geraniums, Superb exhibition varieties 
„ Choice double and single do. 

„ Popular bedding vor. 

„ Good mixed do. 

Coleus, new and beautiful varieties .. 

Fuchsias, choice varieties, for exhibition 
„ good popular sorts 
Verbenas, scarlet, white, purple, and pink 
Calceolaria Golden Gem 
Heliotrope, light and dork 
Lobelia Lady Macdonald (pure white) 

„ Crystal Palace compacta (blue) 

Pansies, choice varieties (show or fancy) 

Chrysanthemums, large-flowered 
., Pompone .. 

J. POWLEY, Florist, Philadelphia, 


Norwich. 


QHRYSANTHEMUMS, twelve finest named, 

FUCHSIAS, six splendid, including the fine new double. Miss 
Lizzie Vidler. 2s. 6<L 

PELARGONIUMS, French Fancy Regal, six, 3s. 
GERANIUMS, finest double and single, lixzs. 6d. 
SCENTED GERANIUMS, six distinct, 2s. 3d. 

GLADIOLUS, finest show, 5s. to 12s. doz.; mixed colours, 
2s. 6d. dozen : Gladiolus brenchleyeusis, la 3d. dozen. 
TIGRIDIA PAVONIA, Is. 6d. dozen. 

TUBEROSES, double “Pearl," three Is. 2d., 4a dozen. 
PANSIES, best £mow and Fancy, 3s. Gd. dozen. 

PANSY FLOWERED VIOLAS, Blue King, Fieedom, Vestal, 
Mulberry and others, named, 2s. doz. 

SWEET VIOLETS, best Boris. See Catalogue. 

CHOICE CUT FLOWERS for decoration, dress, weddinga 
See List. 

GREENHOUSE AND HARDY PLANTS. See Catalogue. 
BEDDING PLANTS, all the best kinds. 

PHLOXES (perennial) choice named, 3s. 6d. dozen. 

MR. R. W. BEACHEY, 

Finder Flower Gardens, Kingskerswell, Devonshire. 


95,000 


CHOICE HARDY PLANTS, 

, BULBS, Ac. Flowering not mere herbace¬ 

ous rubbish, but plants of sterling merit, many of which are 
equal to the most choice Orchids, including Anemone ful- 
gem, A. japonica alba, A. coronaria, Hyacinthus candicans, 
white and other Irises, Phloxes, double Violets, double Prim¬ 
rose, Glodiolus, Liliums, Belladonna Lilies, Carnations, Pico- 
tees, Cloves, and Pinks, 30,000 Mrs. Sinkins, largest in the 
world; Glo:re de Nancy, white ; Coroner, scarlet ; white- 
Qowenng Tobacco, in flower now List of Plante, Seeds, Ac,, 
Id. stamp.—W. WEALE, Taplow, Bucks. 


J C. PAUL, opposite the Church, Covent Gar- 

• den Market, Florist, Fern Dealer, and Garden Contrac¬ 
tor.—All our Hardy Perennials are now ready for sending 
out; a price list free on application. I beg to call attention to 
our Sweet Williams, Wallflowers, Rockets, Lupines, Fox. 

f loves, Hollyhocks, Daisies, Delphiniums, Perennial Phlox 
'anBie s, Poly a nthus, &q Hardy Ferns o f all kinds v ery cheap’ 

O.ERANIUMS. — Autumn - struck Vesuvius 

V* and Wonderful (scarlet), Is. 6d. doz., 8a. 100; spring 
struck. Is. 4d. doz., 6s. 100; Master Christine, Is. 8d. doz., 9s. 
100; special price for large quantity.—JAMES BARTON, 
North Bridge Street, Robertsbridge, Sussex. 

T AING’S Gold Modal Begonias, choice varieties 

XI named, 12s., 18s., 24s., 30s., 36s.. and 42s. per dozen. 
Choice seedlings for conservatory, 6s., Os., and 12s. per dozen. 
Seed superior to all others, per packet, Is. and 2s. 6d. 

JOHN LAI NQ & C O„ The N ur series, For est Hill, 8.E. 

T AliN’G’S Vegetable Seeds are noted for genuine 

XI quality and reasonable prizes. Catalogue free. 

_JOHN L AING A CO., 8ecdamen, Fo rest Hill, S.E. 

L AING’S Flower Seeds. Our choice and pure 

strains are unrivalled. All flrat quality. 

_J. LAIN G A OO., Seedsmen, Forest Hill, S.E. 

A FINE DISPLAY OF FLOWERS THROUGH- 

OUT THE SEASON insured by purchasing strong, 
clean, and healthy plants from cool houses and frames. 
Twelve select double Geraniums, 4s. ; four new ditto, 3s.; 
twelve choice single Geraniums, 3s.; twelve choice Fuchsias, 2s.; 
twelve superb bouquet Dahlias, 3e. 6d. ; twelve fine show 
Dahlias, 3a. • twelve Geranium Vesuvius, Is. 6d.; twelve 
Calceolaria Golden Gem, Is. 6d. All correctly named. Post 
free for cash; no inferior varieties kept. Catalogue, one 
stamp.— W. MAYO, Florist, -&o.. Perry Barr, Birmingham. 
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Rare Flower Seeds. 

All in 6d. 4 n( f Is- packets, post free. 


Abutilon, fine mixed 
Acacia, greenhouse varieties 
Aloysia citriodora (Sweet 
Verbena) 

BolBam, double flowered 
Begonia, tuberous, very fine 
Begonia, evergreen, per¬ 
petual flowering (called 
“ winter blooming "1 
Celosia pyramidalis (Reid's) 
Calceolaria (Mr. W. Bull's) 
Cineraria, a fine strain 


Greenhouse Tropseolum, tall 
Cockscomb, Glasgow Prize 
Cyclamen persicum, mixed 
Ferns, greenhouse kinds 
Gloxinia, choicest mixed 
Grevillea robusta 
Heliotrope, choice mixed 
Mimulus, beautiful varieties 
Petunia, single, very choice 
Primula sinensis, fine mixed, 
a splendid strain 
Solanum, Empress 


The above cannot be surpassed. 

RYDER & SON, Sale, Manchester. 


"MIGNONETTE.—Collection of six separate 

lxL varieties, including Miles's Spiral and a beautiful white 
variety. The six packets, with cultural notes, post free for 
9d.—RYDER A 8QN, Bale, Manchester._ 


"MIMULUS SEED.—The choicest kind for the 

lu greenhouse. Colours range from delicate white and buff 
to the deepest claret. The spotted and maculated kind are 
most beautiful. These easily-grown plants are not as well 
known as they ought to be. Post free in packets at 6d. and 
Is.-RYDER A SON, Sale , Man chester._ 


TkOUBLE PETUNIA SEED.-Saved from the 

XT most beautiful seifs, mottled, striped and fringed kinds 
Per packet, 6d. and Is., post free. It is necessary to remind 
customers that a certain proportion of the seedlings will be 
single flowers.—RYDER k SON, Bale, Manchester. 


H ERBS.—Seed of the following useful garden 

herbs in penny packets, four or upwards, post free. Sow 
now, Balm, Sweet Basil, Horehound, Hyssop, Lavender, Pot 
Marigold, Sweet Marjoram, Rosemary, Huge, Summer Savory, 
Thyme, Rue.—RYDER A SON, Sale, Manchester. 

PRIMULA SINENSIS (Bulba “ Premier ” 
X mixed).—The best mixed packet of Primula in the trade 1 
The habit is excellent, and the flowers very large and correct. 
The colours range from the purest white to deep ruby-red, 
embracing various shades of lilac, mauve, violet, pink, and 
rose. Amateurs who had seed from ub last year produced 
astonishing results. An experienced gardener, writing to Mr. 
Bull, says, “ I never saw their equal. Per packet, 7d. and Is., 
poet free. Mr. Bull's unrivalled Calceolaria and Cyclamen at 
same prices.—RYDER A SON, Sale, Manchester. 


CHXPENNY COLLECTION OF ANNUALS. 

kJ —In order to clear several hundreds of beautiful illus¬ 
trated packets of 'annuals, we now offer seven very pretty 
varieties for present sowing, post free for 6d. These packets 
are exactly the same as those Bent in our celebrated shilling 
collection.—RYDER A SON, Sale, Manchester. 


NTEW ZEALAND REED (Arundo r conspicua). 
JLv —Gardening last week contained an article on culture 
and an illustration of this graceful plant. Seed per packet, 
6d., post free.—RYDER A SON, Sale, Manchester. 

W H. SMITH, Framingham, Norwich, offers 

• the following well-rooted and healthy cuttingB and 
plants, post and carriage free for cash with order, and care¬ 
fully packed in strong boxes ; testimonials being constantly 
forwarded of their safe arrival and well doing; unrooted cut¬ 
tings of all, half price. P.O.O. made payable to W. H. SMITH, 
Norwich. Stamps taken. 


GERANIUMS. 

12 good mixed .. 

12 Vesuvius, scarlet .. 
12 varieties named .. 

6 . 

NEW COLEUS. 
Princess Helena, each 
Prince Leopold, „ 
General Garfield, „ 

12 var. including above 

12 cKoice rnixecl 


8. d. 
1 * 


1 10 
1 2 


12 Petunia hybrids 
(seedlings).. 

4 Petunia, double .. 
12 Verbenas, mixed .. 
100 „ „ .. 

FUCHSIAS. 

12 varieties, mixed .. 
12 varieties, named .. 
6 selected, named .. 


1 6 
2 0 
1 2 


a cL 


12 Ageratum, dwarf 

seedlings .. ..10 

8 Begonias, perpetual 

bloomers .. ..10 

2 scarlet Salvia >2 . n 

2 blue „ /each 1 u 
4 Mimulus,fine spotted 1 0 
6 Heliotrope .. ..10 

Veronica, 2 for.. .. 0 7 

100 Lobelia compacta.. 

100 Golden Feather .. 

50 each from seed pan 


2 Sensitive plants 
12 AJtemanthcras 
50 Defiance Cabbages.. 
60 Red Cabbage plants 
100 Rocca Onion plants 
50 Lettuce plants 


Artillery Plants, each 0 4 
12 Choice Mixed Plants 1 6 


W. H. SMITH, Framingham, Norwich- 


HOLE US.—Splendid new sorts, including The 

U Queen, Miss Rosina, General Roberts, Rainbow, George 
Simpson, and Mrs. Janning. Strong and beautifully coloured. 
Is. 9tL per dozen, free.—A. M'CALLUM, Kimberley, Notting¬ 
ham. [968 


TTARDY BRITISH FERNS. - Twenty-five 

XL healthy, good-sized plants, several varieties, named, sent 
post free for fifteen stamps.—J. RICHARDS, Bear Street, 
Barnstaple. _ 911 

TTERBENAS in colours—Rooted Cuttings, 6s. 

* 100, post free; cash with order.—GARAWAY A CO., 

Durdham Down, Clifton, Bristol. 


O INGLE DAHLIAS, unrivalled for cutting; 
kJ Alba, or White Queen; Lutea, pure yellow with darker 
centre; Paragon, maroon; Dahlia Juarezi, with double 
Cactus-like flowers of a rich crimson; a rooted cutting of 
each of the above post free on receipt of P.O.O. for 4a.— 
GARAWAY A CO^Durdham Down, Clifton, Bristol. 

rjHRY SANT H EM U MS, prize exhibition varied 

yJ ties, good plants In thumb pots (3-in.), our selection, 4s. 
per doz. Cash with order.—JAS. GARAWAY A CO., Durd¬ 
ham Down, Clifton, Bristol 

■ROUBLE PYRETHRUMS, the best hardy 

Xr plant for cut flowers; named varieties, assorted colours, 
5s. per dozen, including package. Cash with order.—GARA¬ 
WAY A CO., Durdham Down, Clifton, BristoL 

rPHE 1882 CLEARANCE BUNDLE - OF 

X FLOWER SEEDS.—This unique plan of combining 
cheapness with actual over-value brings repeated letters of 
commendation and renewal of orders. If not approved when 
received the money will be at once returned. 100 packets, 
in great variety, 2a ; half, Is. 3d., post free. Agents wanted, 

of either sex, to canvass for-' —*— T * r ® r * 

Weobum, Beaconafield. 


HOWELL, 


EXTRA CHOICE 8EED8, 

Especially good for 

BOUQUETS AND MARKET GROWING. 

ad. 

C arna tion, south of France seed, the *' original packet" 

of 12 varieties .4 6 

„ The Bame in mixed packet .10 

,. Dwarf early-flowering soorlet “Grcnadin ” per pkt. 1 u 
Piootee, south of France Beed, tho “ original packet' of 

12 varieties.4 6 

., The same in mixture, per packet.10 

Pink, choioe double Scotch varieties, per packet ..10 
Wallflower, best dble. German, ex: ex., per pkt 4d. A 0 6 
Auricula alpina,.most perfect class of border sorts .. 0 6 
Pansy, new grand maculated French class .. ..16 

„ new large-flowering striped.0 6 

„ Emperor William, ultramarine blue .. ..0 6 

Pansy, in collection of six varieties, including the above, 

small packets.15 

Polyanthus, Floors Castle, Gold-lacod .0 6 

Polyanthus, new fancy or mottled.0 6 

Polyanthus, giant Hose-in-Hose .10 

Browallia elata grandifloro, mixed, for winter bloom .. 0 S 
Browallia Roczli, very fine, for winter bloom .. ..0 6 

Chrysanthemum inodorum pleuissimum, new double 

white Mayweed, most excellent for bouquets .. 0 6 
Gaillardia picta, finest mixed, splendid .. .. ..0 3 

Marigold, African, large as Dahlias.0 6 

Marigold, French Dwarf, magnificent strain 6d_ and 1 0 
Mignonette, everyone’s plant, in collection of six varie¬ 
ties, for pot culture.10 

Sweet Peas, in collection of ten varieties, separate .. 1 0 
Xeranthemum superbissimum, special for bouquets .. 0 6 
Paris Daisies, four varieties, mixed, speciality Etoile 

d'Or, Ac. .0 6 

Dianthus, new Japanese Crimson Belle and Eastern 

Queen, fine selection, each or mixed.0 6 

Geum coccincum, brilliant scarlet, double Mountain 

Avens.0 5 

Myosotis dissitiflora, true, specially selected .. ..0 6 

Myosotis alpestris compacta, in three varieties, each 0 3 

Pentstemou, Lemoine’s hybrids .0 3 

Scabious, extra dwarf double German selected .. .. 0 3 

Grevillea robusta,fine market plant, strong growing seed 0 6 
Quantities sold in Coveut Garden Market 
Primula (alpines) denticulata, rosea, pulcherrima, 

Sicboldi, purpurea, luteola, and cashmeriana, each 1 0 

The 7 varieties in collection .5 0 

Wallflower (single varieties) Belvoir Castle, Covent 
Garden Blood Red, Improved Cloth of Gold, Golden 
Tom Thumb, Early Harbinger, Early Dresden, each 

per packet.. .. ..0 8 

Th# collection of 6.18 

Write for Catalogue, post free for 3 stamps. 1 

HAETLAND’8 

Old Established Seed Warehouse, 

O O R KI. 

fJICOTIANA LONGIFLORA.—A deliciously 

J-v fragrant plant with pure white flowers; one will scent 
whole house; easily cultivated; almost perpetual bloomer. 
Packet of Seeds, 7iL-GIBBS A CO., Woodbnd ge, Suff olk 

PjHRISTMAS ROSES.—Beautiful hardy white 

yJ flowers from Christmas to Lent: one plant, 7d.; six, 
2s. 6d,; twelve, 4 b. 6d.; now ready, cash with order; carriagv 

paid—GIBBS A OO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. _ 

•"TUBEROSES.—American and the Pearl, with 

X white fragrant flowers for forcing or open ground. Three 
each for 2s., with instructions for growing. Cash with order. 
-GIBBS A COMPANY, Woodbndge, Suffolk. _ 

pORGET-ME-NOT PLANTS. — The New 

J- alpestris elegantissima, white and rose, and syl vatic*, a 
fine blue variety, each Is. per doz. Seed of the new Myosotis 
alpestris elegantissima, brightest sky blue, rose, and white, 
each 6d per packet; the three, Is. 3d; mixed seed, la Cask 
with order. Sow now.—GIBBS A COMPANY, Woodbndge 
Suffolk;__ 

■MILES’ HYBRID SPIRAL MIGNONETTE. 

-LaL With immense trusses of highly perfumed flowers. The 
kind which attracted the attention of Her Majesty the Queen 
at South Kensington. 6d per packet. Sow now for winter 

flowering.—GIBBS A CO., Wooahridge, Suffolk. _ 

DILEA MUSCOSA, a pretty bright green, 

X Fern-like plant for table decoration, 7<L each, 2 for la 

Carriage pai d—G IBBS A C O., Woodbridge, Suffolk. _ 

RORONILLAS, with very fragrant yellow 

VJ flowers for early spring, 9d each, carriage free.— 

GIBBS A COMPANY, Wood brid ge, Suffol k._ 

O IN GLE DAHLIA SEED from the choicest 
U flowers, Is. per packet. Should be sown now.—GIBBS 
A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. __ 

"PUCHSIAS.—Strong plants of best sorts for 
X early flowering, 3a per dozen.—GIBBS & CO., Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk. 

flLD CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATIONS.— 

V/ Strong plants from open ground. Two for la 3d, carriage 
paid.—GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

"MTIW VARIEGATED-LEAVED SUN- 

J-i FLOWER.—A most effective and hlghly omamental 
Suffolk. Soed ' *** ^ P®® 1 *®** - ‘GIBBS A OO., Woodbridge, 

Single Dahlias. 

A GRAND COLLECTION, including all the 

beautiful new varieties and the best of the older sorts; 
also ZIMAPANI (The Black Dahlia), JUAREZI (The Cactus 
Dahlia). Selections of the leading double varieties. 

Showy Single-flowered Perennials, Hardy Fuchsias, Salvias, 
Ac. Catalogue of the above may be had, post free, on appli¬ 
cation.—THOMAS 8. WARE, Hale Farm Nurseries, Totten- 
ham, London. _, 

Flower Seeds! Flower Seeds i 
“IQ PACKETS of choice flower seeds, consisting 

X4J of Stocks, Asters, Mignonette, Candytuft, Nemophils, 
Convolvulus (major and minor), Clarkia, French Mangold, 
Indian Pink, Linum grondiflonim,Saponaria calabrica,Nastur¬ 
tiums (tall and dwarf), Lupines, Love-lies-bleeding. Bartonia 
aurea, Ac. 12 of any of the above in pictorial packets, show¬ 
ing colour and form of flower, with full cultural directions, 
post free for 12 stamps, six packets for 7 stamps.—CASBON 
A SONS, Seedsmen, Millfielci, Peterboro’. __ 

RUSSIAN PRICK LY "COMFREY.-Growing 
■Lw on all soils, and yielding 100 to 150 TONS PER ACRE o! 
the finest possible GREEN FODDER. It increases the Milk 
of Cows, keeps Horses in splendid coat and condition, and 
withstands droughts. 

Bam of large crown sets supplied at 5s., 10a, 20a, and 120 a 
N.B.—O rders amounting to £B sent carriage paid. 

Avoid spurio us varieties of Oomfrey. apt to vV 1 !* cattle. 
THOfl. OHRBSTY A 00. , 7.W, Fenchurch 8tri\. K .7 CD ^ on ' 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE BEST TIME TO MOVE PLANTS. 

In moving or dividing plants several things 
hare to be taken into consideration. The most 
important of these is the state of the plants 
themselves. Nearly all plants have dormant 
periods of long or short duration, and daring these 
is the best time to move or divide them. These 
periods can only be ascertained with certainty by 
examining the state of the root; if white fibres 
vith brownish tipsare found proceeding from the 
plant, or from its brown root fibres, the plant 
is not at its dormant period, but if nothing but 
brown roots are found, it is safe to move it. 
This refers only to fibrous-rooted plants ; bulbs 
and tubers have, in most cases, no roots during 
their dormant period, although remains of the 
roots remain attached to the plant for some 
time after it has become dormant. 

In most of our ordinary garden plants it 
u important to move at the proper time ; other¬ 
wise the plants are weakened and some will 
die. As an instance of this, I moved a lot of 
Strawberry plants last spring; the greater part 
were moved while just starting, ana before any 
white root fibres were visible, these bloomed 
and fruited as well as if unmoved. Some were 
moved a fortnight later when the fresh roots 
were £ in. long; these neither flowered nor 
iruited, and did not recommence growth until 
the autumn. The underground growth of plants 
teems to be very similar to that above ground. 
True herbaceous plants appear to shed the whole 
of their roots, which are entirely replaced by 
new ones at each fresh start into growth, while 
shrubs and trees produoe permanent root tranks 
from which the smaller fibres spring. With 
thoroughly 

Hardy plants the best time to move would 
seem to be at the commencement of the dormant 
period. This is especially the case with spring 
and early summer flowering plants ; these often 
start into growth in the autumn, and lay up a 
store of nourishment in their crowns and root- 
stock which lasts the winter,and from which a vigo¬ 
rous growth prooeeds in spring. Although these 
autumn roots perish in the winter and are suc¬ 
ceeded by fresh ones in spring, they remain in 
a brown withered state until the spring roots 
lay hold of the soil. The Dog Rose sends out 
vigorous roots in the autumn which become 
brown before winter, and doubtless the same is 
the case with other hardy shrubs. Hardy plants 
ihould be moved and divided before the autumn 
rains set in; a vigorous growth then takes place 
before winter unless the autumn is very cold 
and ungenial. Plants described in catalogues as 
requiring protection until established are best 
moved in early spring, unless they are spring 
flowering. Autumn flowering plants like Anemone 
japonica are best, moved at the same time. 
Kioensive plants such as choice florists’ flowers 
and new introductions are best planted in 
spring when first introduced into a garden, 
as the plants are generally small, and a severe j 
winter will often kill them however hardy when 
established. 

Bulbous plants. —These are a peculiar and 
interesting form of vegetation. In most of them 
tbe period of active growth is short, and the 
dormant period long, but in many the period of 
root activity is longer than the period of growth 
*bo*e ground. 

Scaly bulbs. —These are underground stems 
jud bads, the leaves of which become thick and 
°*hy, and contain a store of nutriment which 
the above-ground growth of the plant absorbs, 
while a new growth takes place underground, 
j* a state of nature these bulbs are dormant 
for a shorter period than most; in fact Borne are 
®*'er really dormant; they therefore suffer 
®ost by removal, and require to be kept moist 
when out of the ground. They are beet moved 
towards the end of the dormant period, and 
should be moved with all the earth the roots 
penetrate. Some, like the old white Lily, begin 
forming their new bulbs while the plant is form¬ 
as its bloom buds, and grow right on till the 
state is reached next season. 
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Coated bulbs, whioh are arranged in layers 
like the Tulip and the Onion, are less injured by 
being lifted and dried than the scaly bulbs. In 
many of these the dormant season is long, as in 
the Tulips and Narcissi, while others, as the 
English and Spanish Iris, are dormant for a 
shorter period. Corms are solid fleshy bulbs 
which in many cases have the peculiarity of 
forming the new bulbs on the top of the old 
which are absorbed. These have mostly a long 
dormant period, daring which they can be lifted 
and dried. 

Tubers are fleshy masses more or less under¬ 
ground, partaking partly of the nature of roots, 
and partly of the nature of stems. In some 
plants these tubers are permanent, increasing in 
size with age; in others they are wholly repro¬ 
duced every year. The tap root, or the stock of 
herbaceous plants partakes of the nature of a 
tuber. This is well seen in the Primula family. 
In the Primrose and Auricula the fresh root- 
fibres of each period of growth are thrown out 
from the thick stem left naked by the decay of 
the old leaves, and if these roots find no conge¬ 
nial layer of leaf-monld or suitable soil to spread 
in they become stunted and cease to grow, 
making the plants appear to rise oat of the 
ground. The stock ana tap root increase in size, 
and the plant gradually becomes weak. 

When a vigorous crop of new roots is formed 
each year only a very short stock is formed, the 
old roots and stock being absorbed or perishing. 
Bulbs, corms, and tubers are stores of material, 
and of vital energy, intended to carry plants 
through seasons of drought or cold, unfavourable 
to active growth; fibrous • rooted herbaceous 
plants store up material in the same way in 
their dormant crowns, tap roots, or in thick 
fibrous roots, or creeping underground stems. 

The common Couch Grass is a familiar case 
of a creeping stem, which is intermediate be¬ 
tween a root and a stem; it sends out root 
fibres at intervals when underground, roots and 
leaf-shoots from the same points when near the 
surface, and leaves only from these points when 
it takes to climbing in a hedge. 

A good instance of the storage of vital energy 
in the root fibres themselves is the perennial 
Phlox (Phlox decussata), all the principal root 
fibres left in the ground when the plants are 
moved producing plants in some varieties. The 
reason why it is unadvisable to move plants 
when the white root fibres are in active growth 
has been well shown by Mr. Darwin’s researches. 
The brown tip of the young rootlet is first 
formed and becomes hard and capable of piercing 
the soil; this hard root tip Mr. Darwin found to 
be almost a sentient creature, capable of distin¬ 
guishing varying soils and injurious matters, 
and of avoiding stones and other obstructions. 
Immediately behind this root tip the vitality 
of the plant is most energetic, new growth 
taking place most rapidly there, as well as ab¬ 
sorption of plant food. When the tip of a 
rootlet is destroyed or injured the rootlet 
shrivels up and dies, and a fresh one is pushed 
out to take its place, and if the rootlets are suc¬ 
cessively destroyed, the vital energy or life of 
the plant becomes exhausted. This would ap¬ 
pear to be the key to the Chinese and Japanese 
method of producing miniature living plants ; 
they keep clipping off the tips of the rootlets 
while the plants are young, until their vitality 
is brought to a point at which there is just 
enough left to produce a feeble and miniature 
existence, whioh, however, still lasts the ordi¬ 
nary lifetime of the plants which are operated 
upon. 

If plants are moved when the roots are active, 
a certain amount of vitality is taken from the 
plant, as the whole of the active roots are more 
or less injured, and fresh ones have to be pat 
out. Many strong and vigorous plants can be 
moved at any time ; others will not stand 
moving. These last will generally be found to be 
those which produce few root fibres. Bulbs, 
corms, and tubers Bhould always be moved in a 
dormant state, as they have but one annual 
growth, and have in consequence less power to 
recover the loss of a crop of roots than other 
plants. J. D. 


Hydrangeas in permanent beds — 
Anyone who has not yet given these beautiful 
plants a trial in the open air should lose no time 
m getting good plants and putting them out at 
once, for they form, when well established, a 
beautiful sight in masses as they flower on the 
preceding year’s growth. An open, sunny posi¬ 
tion is a great desideratnm, so that the wood 
can get well matured before winter sets in, for 
if soft and immature a moderate frost will 
cripple it, but if hard and well ripened it stands 
a severe frost. I find the best plan is to prnne 
out the old wood at this time of year when the 
plants are starting into growth, leaving all the 
strongest young shoots having large plump ter¬ 
minal baas. A little short manure forked in 
about the roots will be nearly all the attention 
the plants will require. Anyone living in locali¬ 
ties where frost is very destructive might easily 
protect a few beds with some temporary cover¬ 
ing during the severest part of the winter ; a 
little dry bracken or litter would make them 
quite safe. As regards the production of blue 
flowers, I believe it is entirely a question of soil, 
for we have them all shades of blue and pink 
and propagated from the same stocks. Some¬ 
times we nave propagated young stock from 
those producing blue flowers, and when planted 
in another part of the garden they have pro¬ 
duced bright pink flowers, so that I do not 
think the Dlue variety is anything more than a 
temporary sport, liable at any time to revert to 
the original form of pink, but whether as single 
clamps, or in masses, the Hydrangea is a subject 
worthy of special care.—J. G. t Linton, 

Oroouses on lawns. —Have any readers 
tried the experiment of growing the Crocus and 
Snowdrop on the lawns and Grass verges whioh 
8arround or confines the garden borders ? The 
bulbs shoot up and bloom very effectively out 
of these grassy platforms. In the centre of my 
lawn I have a batch of rectangular beds ent in 
various shapes and forms, and in lines outside 
the whole at a distance of 1 ft. each from each 
1 have inserted Crocuses in all their different 
colours. The effect is most pleasing; they en¬ 
large the flowery mass of colour, the background 
of green helps to bring it out in rich distinct¬ 
ness, and so little are they in the way, that 
when the lawn is fresh mown nothing remains 
but the buried bulbs, to break out in fresh 
beauty in succeeding years. I have adopted the 
same plan in my churchyard. Along the path on 
each side from the gate to the porch are three 
rows of brilliant colours. When viewed from 
the road, as the eye follows the streaks and 
stretches of flowers, the sight is lovely. What 
better or more beautiful spot than a church¬ 
yard for these beautiful flowers, returning as 
they do in their glory to greet each coming 
spring.— Fillingham. 

Primroses all the year round.—I read 
with interest in Gardening of April 1 an 
article on dividing Primroses. I, and many other 
friends, would like some information on the 
culture of the oommou yellow Primrose 
(Primula vulgaris) from seed. I should like Prim¬ 
roses all the year round. I have a good garden, 
a warm conservatory, and cold frame, and if 
someone would inform me how to grow them, 
with description of soil, Ac., I should feel 
obliged.—A. M. R. 

Ouokoo flower (Cardamine). — In the 
woodland garden this pretty native plant is 
most effective. It is located under deciduous 
trees, where the vegetation grows very luxu¬ 
riantly, a rookery being overhead ; and the Car¬ 
damine is also extremely tall and stout in the 
flower-stalks, proving that even native plants 
that go by the name of weeds are susceptible of 
improvement when generously treated. This 
group covers nearly half an acre of land, and a 
more lovely bed it would be difficult to imagine. 
The soft pink, when seen in such quantities, 
is particularly pleasing. We are about to add 
Bluebells to this group, for, with only a mini¬ 
mum of labour, such waste places may be 
turned to good account, and they form a most 
interesting addition to our spring gardens.— 
J. G, 
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Trailing Phloxes.— Among the moBt at¬ 
tractive plants to be met with in the herba¬ 
ceous border in spring are the procumbent 
Phloxes, two of the best of which are P. Nel- 
soni and P. setosa. Plants of the first named 
form quite white cushions of flowers, producing 
a most pleasing contrast with the deep rosy 
pink of the other. For planting on rockwork or 
to trail over banks or mounds along with Au- 
brietia9, Lithospermum prostratum, Arabia, the 
lovely little Daphne Cneorum, and other plants 
of that class, these Phloxes are quite unsur¬ 
passed, as in such positions they have a natural 
look, and show off their beauty to the greatest 
advantage.—S. D. 


FLOWER GARDEN ARRANGEMENTS. 

It may not be out of place at this season to re¬ 
fer to a style of flower gardening that seems 
growing in public favour, viz , the admixture 
of what are termed sub-tropical or fine-foliaged 
plants with the usual kinds of dwarf-flowering 
plants, using the latter as the groundwork of 
the masses, and planting the taller growing 
foliaged plants at more or less wide intervals— 
according to size—amongst them. In large beds 
this arrangement gives elevation to the low mas¬ 
ses of bright colours, and at the same time re¬ 
lieves and tones down the glare, and produces 
a more satisfactory effect. If only the larger 
beds in a large design were planted in this way, 
leaving the smaller beds to be filled as before 
with dwarf plants, the effect would probably be 
better than if too much be aimed at. This style 
of decoration admits of a good deal more free¬ 
dom of treatment in parterre gardening than 
the common way of training the plants all to 
one level or nearly so—especially in the arrange¬ 
ment of the ground and the shape of the beds. 
Although it may be applied to the formal geo¬ 
metrical patterns, yet it is more in character, 
and looks better if treated more naturally, and 
if introduced in the way of raised beds and un¬ 
dulating glades of turf. 

The folio wing are a few of the best’mixed arrange- 
ments I noted down in different places as they 
came under my notice last autumn : (l) Wigan- 
dia caracaBana planted 4 ft. apart, with a carpet 
of the variegated Cocksfoot Grass (Dactylis 
glomerata variegata) underneath, broad band of 
Geranium Beauty of Calderdale, and edged with 
variegated Coltsfoot (Tussilago farfara varie¬ 
gata). The latter is astriking,broad-leaved, hardy 
plant that dies down and disappears in winter; 
its creeping underground stems often travel a 
considerable distance, sometimes coming up in 
spring several feet away ; therefore the young 
pale buds must be carefully watched for when 
digging or hoeing is going on. (2) Ricinus Gib- 
soni (one of the most effective of the Castor-oil 
plants) planted 3 ft. apart, groundwork varie¬ 
gated Geraniums, broad edging of Viola Perfec¬ 
tion. (3) Tall Castor-oil plants 4 ft. apart, 
Prince’s Feather pegged down as groundwork, 
band of Iresine Lindeni, next Golden Feather 
1 ft. wide, and two rows, nearly flat, of Echeveria 
secunda glauca outside. (4) Scarlet Geraniums 
with Giant Hemp 4 ft. apart, and broad band of 
Gnaphalium lanatum outside. This arrangement 
is only suitable for a large bed, as the Hemp 
will in good soil grow to a considerable height. 
(5) Giant Fennel with the flowers picked off 3 ft. 
apart, groundwork Amarantus melancholicus 
ruber, and edging of Crystal Palace Gem Gera¬ 
nium, two rows. (6) Variegated Maize 2 ft. 
apart, groundwork Scarlet Verbenas, with broad 
edging of Leucophytum Browni. (7) Solanum 
marginatum 3 ft. apart, groundwork Coleus 
Verschaffelti, edge broad band of Golden Feather. 
This is a very simple, but an exceedingly 
rich combination. (8) Solanum robustum, a 
red-spined variety, 3 ft. apart, Pink Gera¬ 
nium groundwork, with broad band of 
Cocksfoot Grass and Lobelias mixed round 
the edge. (9) Ficus elastics, small plants 
from 2 ft. to 3 ft. high, 2 ft. apart, Golden-leaved 
Geranium Crystal Palace Gem groundwork, 
edging Iresine Lindeni. (10) Dracama indivisa, 
3 ft. to 4 ft. apart, according to size; ground¬ 
work of dark blue Heliotrope and broad band 
of variegated Mesembryanthemum, with single 
plants of Lobelia intermedia—a very dark- 
foliaged, scarlet-flowered variety—2 ft. apart 
along the centre of the Mesembryanthemum. 
(11) Canna expansa, 3 ft. apart, golden Gera¬ 
nium groundwork, with broad edging of Coleus 
Verschaffelti. This JjSfTniglit be extended very 
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considerably, and various combinations other 
than those named might be formed with the 
same materials. 

Ferdinanda eminens is a very striking plant 
of rapid growth, but it must have a sheltered 
position, as the wind is destructive to its large, 
handsome foliage. Cannas must have high cul¬ 
ture to be of much use the first season from 
seeds. Soak the seeds in warm water up to 
90° for twenty-four hours before planting. The 
Blue Gum (Eucalyptus globulus), the Giant 
Hemp, and the Giant Fennel should be sown 
now in pots of light, rich soil and plunged 
in a hotbed in a close frame or pit. If 
they be all placed together they may be 
covered with a sheet or two of brown paper 
till the seeds germinate, when they will need 
exposure to light. As soon as they are large 
enough to prick off, lift the pots out of the 
plunging material, but leave them standing on 
its surface for two or three days to harden a 
little in order that they may not sustain so 
much check when their roots are disturbed. Pot 
them singly into small pots in light, rich soil, 
return them to the hotbed, shade, and keep 
cl 08 e for a few days till established. It will 
probably be necessary, or at least it will be 
desirable, to shift them again into 4.} in. pots, 
or in some cases to 5-in. or 6-in. ones, so as to 
have good, strong, healthy plants to put out 
about the end of May or beginning of June, ac¬ 
cording to locality. Mixed beds of foliaged 
plants, or the latter mixed with Fuchsias, 
tuberous-rooted Begonias, and both the golden 
and crimson varieties of Celosia pyramidalis, 
are very effective ; the golden variety especially 
comes much brighter in the open air than in 
pots under glass. Tuberous-rooted Begonias are, 
I think, destined to become popular favourites 
both for mixed bedding and for autumn and 
winter decoration indoors. They are very easily 
raised from seed, especially if sown soon after it 
is gathered, and the second year following 
seedlings make good flowering plants, either 
for pot culture or for planting out round the 
edges of mixed beds of fine-foliaged plants or 
other positions. H. 


Everlastings (Xeranthemums). — These 
are the prettiest of what are known as Ever- 



not dropped a leaf; the foliage is beautifully 
bright and glossy, and it is full of bloom in all 
stages of development. I may add it is planted 
against the end of a fowl-house facing due 
south. It is a lovely creeper, and I write this 
in hopes of obtaining for it more extended cul¬ 
ture than it has hitherto received.—H. K. 
Hitchcock, M.D., Bournemouth. 

7270 —Spring blooming Clematises 
—The following are twelve good spring-bloom¬ 
ing Clematises, but the question of relative 
degrees of merit is perhaps one of opinion : Miss 
Crawshav (pink shaded lilac), Miss Bateman 
(pure white). The Queen (delicate lavender), 
Lady Londesborough (silver-grey), Stella (pale 
violet), Lord Derby (bluish mauve), Alfc«rt 
Victor (deep lavender), Sir Garnet Wolaeley 
(mauve-blue), Lord Londesborough (deep 
mauve), Standishi (mauve-purple). John Murray 
(mauve-purple), and Fair Rosamond (bluish 
white). Twelve good autumn-blooming kinds 
are Jackmani (violet-purple), Alexandra (red¬ 
dish violet), Star of India (reddish plum), 
Thomas Moore (pure violet), Lady Bovill, 
Lanuginosa Candida (greyish white), Duchess of 
Teck (pure white), Morikataoke (satiny white), 
Louis Van Houtte (bluish purple), Earl Beac ms- 
field (rich purple), Lawsonima (rosy purp’e), 
and Mrs. James Bateman (pale lavender) — 
A. D. 

7242.— Lobelia cardin alia —Do not In any way 
disturb the plauts, bun give them a top dieting of rotUu 
manure and they will flower strongly.—J. C. 

Dielytra ex'mia —This is a charming border plant; 
its foliage is prettily cut and Fern like, and for this 
reason I preterit to O. i-peetabilis, although the flowers 
of the latter are far better than those of D. eximia. D. 
spectabilia, if grown in heat, has a straggling habit.—W. 
Robbkts. 

The spotted Smi!ax(S. maculata) on wal’s- 
For covering low walls in a warm position thi-i is one « f 
the best of plants. It grows freely, its tendrils c lug 
firmly to the wall, and its dense masses of narrow, 
pointed, glintening bronze and white-spotted leaves have 
a pleasing effect.—V. 


Xeranthemum omnium (showing habit of plant). 

lasting flowers. They grow about 2 ft. high, 
and if sown in patches, yield masses of white, 
purple, and yellow, double and single, and semi¬ 
double blossoms. A packet of mixed seed sown 
now in any ordinary garden soil will give a va¬ 
riety of colour, and if it is preferred to keep the 
oolours distinct, then the different kinds must 
be ordered. The principal ones are, album, 
white ; imperialis, dark violet-purple ; plenissi- 
mum, dark purple, double ; superbissimum, 
double Globe-flowered ; and Thom Thumb, a com¬ 
pact dwarf variety. The flowers are excellent for 
cutting, and if dried in autumn are useful for 
winter decoration. 

Glory Pea (Clianthus). — I have now in 
bloom in the open air a specimen of this beauti¬ 
ful plant. This winter being exceptionally mild, 
it has required scarcely any protection, and has 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


AFRICAN TUBEROSES. 

A correspondent in Gardening April 1 hts 
solicited from the growers of this useful and 
fragrant plant a report of their experience in 
regard to its flowering capabilities. As the 
African bulbs were only introduced into this 
country last autumn for the first time, our 
knowledge of them is consequently limited, but 
it is a fact beyond doubt that many, if not all, 
who procured these bulbs will have to record 
that their expectations have not been realised. 
They tvould, no doubt, be naturally led to hope 
for tine specimens of blooms from such hand¬ 
some and immensely large bulbs, which proved 
abortive, and failure occurred where success had 
been expected. I recently had the pleasure to 
visit a friend who has for many years been a 
very successful grower of Tuberoses, his blooms 
being amongst the fiaest sent to Covent Garden 
Market. He, knowing the earlier the blooms are 
produced the more valuable they are, procured 
about 2000 of the African bulbs, and expected 
to receive a handsome remuneration for his out¬ 
lay. All went on well fora time ; a strong flower- 
stem was thrown up which grew most vigorously, 
and in fact gave every promise of success *, but, 
alas ! just as the flower-buds were on the very 
verge of expanding they withered and eventually 
died. 

I have received similar reports from a friend 
who has visited growers in other quarters, and 
he made the most unqualified statement that 
he had not in his travels in this country seen a 
single bloom produced from an African Tuberose. 
If the experience of all growers be alike, failure 
cannot be attributed to bad cultivation: an 
explanation must therefore be looked for else¬ 
where, and no cultivator need be ashamed to 
give publicity to his results. 

The strange conduct of the African bulbs will 
perhaps explode the idea which prevails in 
some quarters that large bulbs only will produce 
the best blooms, the experience of American 
growers being that the finest blooms are obtained 
from medium sized bulbs if well ripened ; 
whereas they find that large bulbs throw up 
strong flower-stems without forming good roots, 
and the result is that when the flowers begin to 
open they perish for want of nourishment, the 
plant having ( po means of abstiacting this de- 
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tideretam from the soil. A chemical analysis 
might probably throw some light on the subject, 
fnr a large bulb contains an excessive propor¬ 
tion of water, and will contain less of the ele¬ 
ments that are necessary to bnild up and sustain 
the plant. The building operations of the plant 
will necessarily be suspended as soon as it has 
tihansted the resources stored in the bulb, which 
are not sufficient to accomplish the desired end 
and purpose, and fresh supplies from the soil 
will not be forthcoming as the means of trans¬ 
put are inadequate (if not entirely absent) for 
carrying on this important work. J. McK. 


NICOTIANA AFFINIS. 

As there have been several enquiries from rea¬ 
ders of Gardening as to the nature, habit«, 
rind requirements of this lovely plant, perhaps 
the following hints may be acceptable :— 

Xicotiana affinis requires a long time to grow 
and arrive at a flowering state. My plants, now 
toly just commencing to flower, were sown 
months ago, and have been grown as 
< 'ickly as possible consistent with strength. 
n *ere is no doubt that with ordinary care, and 
specially under greenhouse treatment, this 
i > mt will grow ancl flower almost continuously 
1 r a very long period. Whether it oan be pro- 
) ''gated by any other means than by seed I can- 
i *»t yet state, but I intend to try a few cuttings 
rhortly. However, as it always comes true 
from seed this is no great matter. In a young 
state the plant greatly resembles a seedling Pe¬ 
tunia, but instead of throwing up the flower- 
ttalks at once it first forms a low, leafy crown, 
from which one central stem proceeds —more in 
i he way of Primula japonica than anything I can 
jjst now call to mind. This stem runs up some- 
nmes to a height of 3 ft., but the average 
height is from 1^ ft. to 2 ft., and if grown in a 
lia.Lt span-roofed house or out-of-doors it would 
rutly exceed this height. The flowers are tube¬ 
shaped, and about 2^ in. across the lips, with 
the tube nearly 4 in. long. They are of a nearly 
pure French or paper white, the back of the 
flower, however, being slightly tinted lilac at 
edges. The flowers open at about 4 or 5 
e’clock in the evening, and remained expanded 
t 11 8 or 9 o’clock next morning; during this time 
the y continue to emit a delicious fragrance, 
quite equal to that of the Tuberose, w'hich, in- 

• «d, it grcatlv resembles. About 9 o’clock the 
fl <wers gradually close and bang down their 
leads, remaining so till the afternoon, when the 
nme flowers auain expand, and this continues 
for about a week or ten days, when they finally 
wither and drop off 

There is no doubt whatever that this plant 
would succeed admirably planted out in a bed 
f i light rich soil in a warm, sheltered situation 
«ut of doors, just as the Tobacco plant does. 
The leaves are of a most brilliant tint of green, 
fomewhat similar to those of N. tabacum, to 
wt ich this plant bears a greater resemblance 
to any other of the section. 

The cultivation of this plant is extremely 
f mple and easy, the treatment being only that 
« f any ordinary tender or sub-tropical annual. 
A rich soil, composed chiefly of leaf- 

ino ild, is the best, and a good proportion of 

• oars* sand, crushed brick and charcoal should 
le added, and good drainage provided to pre- 
r ut anything like water-logging, which is fatal. 
Ti e plants should alse be shaded from burning 
*un at midday, in preference to overwateriDg, 
to prevent flagging. B. C. Ravknsckoft. 


A FEW HINTS ON SEED SOWING, 
this season most people are putting in a few 
»♦* < ( s, so that a little advice may not be out of 
H+ce. The greater part of the failures in 
)*> ing seeds successfully arise from the soil in 
’he pot or box being made, or being allowed to 
L- ome, either too wet or too dry, or from the 
nirface becoming caked or pasty, or becoming 
“greened.” Oi course, plenty of drainage must 
l-e provided, and a little rough siftings, rough 
Laf soil, or Cocoa nut fibre refuse over this to 
tesp the soil from getting washed down. Now, 
aa it is unquestionably injurious, at least with 
Mtall seeds, to water the soil before the seed lings 
are well up, what we want is such a condition 
if things as will ensure a sufficient amount of 
u.oiature in the soil to last for pome time and 
jtt leave the surface free ar^i open and ^rather 
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dry than wet, at least, with actual suspended 
moisture, or many delicate seeds, particularly in 
low temperatures, are apt to decay before ger¬ 
minating. To this end we find it a very good 
plan to proceed a9 follows : Fill in at first 
about two-thirds of the required quantity of 
soil, or to within 1 in. or less of the ultimate 
desired level. Press this down firmly ; a firm 
bottom is absolutely necessary to successful 
germination. Water this lower part thoroughly 
with warm water, using a fine rose. Now fill 
up with nice half-dry soil to the required level, 
pressing this down gently and making the 
surface level. Then sow the seed, aod cover 
slightly with very fine compost, giving no more 
water. If a sheet of glass is now placed over the 
pot or box, the moisture from below will rise 
quite sufficiently, while the surface will be left 
open and free and in the most favourable state 
for the healthy germination of the seeds. We 
generally use rather a finer description of soil— 
leaf-mould and sand—on the surface than below, 
where any good, light soil will do for most 
things. Never sift the lower portion ; merely 
pick out lumps and sticks ; the surface may be 
sifted only for very fine seeds. Again, the 
surface should not he too sandy, or it will cake 
and become green. Nothing equals fine half-dry 
leaf-mould with a third or a quarter of dry, 
silver sand. Lastly, do not keep the glass on 
too closely, but lift or tilt it for an hour or two 
morning and evening, and gradually dispense 
with it as the seedlings advance. By following 
these directions the most delicate seeds, such as 
Calceolaria, Gloxinia, Begonia, Ac., may be 
raised with almost certain success. B. C. R. 


DOUBLE FETUNIAS. 

These deserve more said in their favour than they 
generally receive. The variety and beauty of colour 
comhiued with the fine form of the flowers and 
habit of the plant renders it of great value for 
both the greenhouse and flower garden. Having 
had the opportunity last summerof seeing a few 
collections containing some of the best varieties 
in cultivation, I selected the twelve annexed 
varieties as being best worthy of culture : 
Eureka, the flowers are large and fringed, of a 
deep purple colour, and sometimes edged with 
indigo. Le Niagara, flowers of a pale milky white, 
one of the best whites, if not the best in cultiva¬ 
tion. Dr. Guerineau, large honeycombed flowers, 
clear pink, white towards the centre, very double 
and finely fringed, dwarf and free flowering. 
Phosphorescent, quite distinct, the flowers are 
large and beautifully fringed, of a velvety 
crimson shade, as double as can be desired. Sir 
John Murray, flowers dark pink-lilac with a pale 
silverv «dge, and finely fringed, very pretty. 
Mrs. Webb, a most beautiful flower, exquisitely 
iringed, pale blue, a colour hitherto unknown 
among Petunias : it is a robust grower and 
altogether a grand variety. T. M. Usboine, habit 
dwarf and compact, petals reflexed and fringed, 
colour a lively carmine-lake, mixed with white. 
Trocadero, flowers of a medium size, and very 
much crisped, of a bright scarlet with a white 
edging ; the habit is rather dwarf ; an extraor¬ 
dinary free flowering variety. M. E. Larronde 
has larger flowers, extra full and finely notched, 
of a rich purple, the centre being pure white ; 
it is a robust grower. Mdlle. Marguerite Suahn, 
Bowers large, with honeycombed petals, in 
form like a Cockscomb, with a pale yellow edge 
glow ing with a crimson pink M. de Rochebouet, 
flowers of a rich dark purple, lightly spotted 
with pure white on the eJges. Paul Bellain, a 
free-flowering variety, with brilliant deep red 
flowers, large and full. All the above varieties 
are exceedingly fine, and as they are not very 
expensive, they are within the reach of all. 
Cuttings of double Petunias can be readily pro¬ 
cured over the greater part of the year. If struck 
in autumn, insert four or five around the sides 
of a 4-in. pot, and place them in a frame with a 
little bottom-heat. Cuttings put in this way 
strike freely, and remain strong and stocky. As 
soon as well rooted, pot them singly into 
small pots, and again place them in a frame 
with a little bottom heat. Shade them for a few 
days during bright sunshine. When fairly 
started into growth place them in a greenhouse. 
Immediately they have filled the pots with 
roots, and without becoming pot bound, give a 
shift into larger pots, usiDg light, turfy loam 
with one part leaf-mould and one part well- 
decayed cow manure and a sprinkling of silver 


sand. If large specimens are required, pinching 
must be resorted to to a considerable extent 
when the plants are young. During the growing 
period admit plenty of air and attend to the 
watering ; be careful never to allow the plants 
to become too dry. The fisal shift should be into 
10 in. or 11-in. pots, which size is quite largo 
enough to grow a good specimen, using the same 
compost as before. Be very careful about drain¬ 
age, as in the dull autumn days they are apt to 
be attacked with mildew if not well drained and 
carefully watered. Should mildew show itself, 
it can be removed by syringing the plants with 
Gishurst Compound in solutions of from 1 oz. to 



Cut flowers of Xuranthernum autumn. 


2 oz to the gallon of soft wa f er ; and all the 
flower buds should he pinched off as they appear 
until the plants are established in the pots. The 
shoots should be trained to sticks to form bushy 
plants and give manure water twice a week 
when the flowers begin to open. Wm. Muir. 


THE THREE-COLOURED TROP/EOLUM. 
(t. tricolorum ) 

Tiiere is no more graceful greenhouse climber 
than the three-coloured Tropaeolum, and a 
well grown specimen is when loaded with its 
bright flowers extremely effective. Formerly, 
this plant was more extensively and better 
grown than at the present time, and before so 
many free-growing, showy, flowering subjects 
found their way into oar garden, much skill and 
care were bestowed on this elegant climber. 
Whether trained to the roof of a glass structure, 
made to clothe a trellis or drape a wall, Tro- 
pmolum tricolorum forms, when growing freely, 
one of the freshest and most enjoyable of floral 
pictures. The foliage is of a pleasant and refresh¬ 
ing shade of green, contrasting charmingly with 
the innumerable bright-hued flowers, aud when 
traiued to the rafters, and some freedom of de¬ 
velopment allowed, the individual shoots droop¬ 
ing aown informally here and there, this climber 
forms a fine ornament to any glass structure. 

Soil and potting. — Many who grow or 
attempt to grow these Tropteoluins commit the 
error of deferring the potting up of the tubers 
until too late a period. If a tuber is in congenial 
circumstances, it will of its own free will push 
into growth by the beginning of September. It 
will, therefore, be seen that potting should bo 
done by the middle of August at the latest, and 
that the advice so often given to pot in October 
and November is quite wrong. As a fact, the 
plants should have made good growth by that 
time and be engaging the attention of the grow er 
in the way of training. In order to form good 
specimens sound two-year-old tubers should be 
procured, and when these are to be purchased 
take care to get them about July, as thi n they 
are quite at rest and will tra\el well. Theccm- 
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post for them most be extremely free, for these 
little climbers are by no means coarse rooted, 
and cannot make good progress when the deli¬ 
cate fibres are enveloped in a hard or soar mass 
of soil. The mixture that I recommend is, 
for tricolorum, leaf-mould, peat, and loam in 
equal parts, adding quite one-sixth of the whole 
of silver sand, together with a few nobs of char- 
ooal. The size of the pot will be in accordance 
with the requirements of the grower, as if large 
specimens are desired for conservatory decora¬ 
tion, two or more tubers may be placed in an 
8 -in. pot, but really good effective specimens may 
be grown in 6-in. pots, and for window decora¬ 
tion and many purposes 4£-in. pots will be large 
enough. No matter what the dimensions of the 
receptacle may be, the drainage must be ample, 
and so disposed as to obviate all danger of stagna¬ 
tion. For the large size 2 in. of crocks will be 
none too much, and on these should be laid some 
fibrous peat, which will guard against all dan¬ 
ger of choking, and the drainage will remain 
free and open in good working order until 
growth is completed ; use the compost in a state 
between dry and wet, make it firm, but not 
hard, bury the tubers some \ in. under the soil, 
and water gently to moisten it through. This 
done, plunge the pots quite to their rims in a 
cold frame, water again gently, and cover the 
surface soil, pots, and all thickly with Moss or 
old pieces of mat. Upon this part of the work 
being well carried out depends the future pro¬ 
gress of the plants; this plunging of the pots 
forms, indeed, the keystone of success to the 
culture of these Tropaeolums, for the soil being 
thereby preserved in an unvarying state of 
moisture, a slight sprinkle now and then in hot 
weather being enough to keep it from. drying 
out, a large amount of root is made, with the 
consequent effect that the young growths push 
forth with great vigour, making as much pro¬ 
gress in one week as they would otherwise do in 
a month. 

Training. —As it is not advisable to take 
the plants out of the frames until they are to be 
placed in their winter quarters, leaving the 
pots plunged all this time, the best way is to 
merely insert several small sticks found the 
edge of the pot, tying the shoots to them as 
they advance in growth, keeping the shoots 
well down to the base, so that the lower part 
of the specimen becomes well clothed. By no 
means top the shoots ; allow them to travel on¬ 
wards ; they will as they grow on throw out 
laterals, and so clothe the whole of the trellis, 
when at a later period this same is fixed. Give 
plenty of air by tilting up the light night and 
day, exposing to the night air when the weather 
is warm and calm. By the end of October some 
considerable amount of growth will be made, 
and the plants may then be removed to a light 
greenhouse. A balloon* shaped or flat trellis may 
then be placed to each specimen, and the shoots 
trained thereto as they advance in growth. 

Planting out. — The growth that these 
tuberous Tropaeolums make when the roots can 
ramble freely in a tolerably large body of Boil 
would surprise those who have never seen them 
thus treated. Where space can be found in a 
light, cool, well-ventilated structure a border 
should be made for them. All that one haB 
to do is to afford them some 12 in. to 18 in. 
of good compost, ensuring perfect drainage by 
placing some 4 in. of brick rubble at the bot¬ 
tom, covering the same with fibrous material to 
prevent the finer particles of soil from min¬ 
gling with it. In small greenhouses the shoots 
may be trained to the rafters, and when in full 
bloom will adorn the structure most effectively, 

General treatment. —Tropseolum trico¬ 
lorum very much dislikes anything like a hurry¬ 
ing temperature. The very fact of its com¬ 
mencing to grow towards the dose of the sum¬ 
mer and finishing its growth by the time that 
the heat of summer arrives iB enough to indi¬ 
cate the proper treatment to the intelligent 
cultivator. A cool structure from whence frost 
is excluded suits the plant well as regards tem 
perature; indeed, they associate well with such 
subjects as the Chinese Primula, the Cyclamen, 
the Cineraria, Ac., a little fire in very damp 
weather being all that is needed for them. 
Watering must be carefully conducted during 
the winter months, the great point to be observed 
being to maintain the soil in an equally moist 
oondition without administering heavy doses of 
TfUter. If the plant* for* on trelUjqs/get them 
Digitizec t 



well up to the light and where they can on all 
favourable opportunities enjoy the free admission 
of air, which is of the utmost importance, as 
these little climbers cannot endure a confined 
warm atmosphere. They are indeed children of 
a temperate climate ; they love to feel the play 
of fresh pure air around them, and do not like 
to be exposed to the direct influence of a hot 
spring sun. Therefore, when arrived at the 
month of April, shade for a few hours and 
sprinkle the path and stages of the house, which 
will help to prolong the flowering season and 
will preserve the foliage fresh and green. As 
the nowers fade and the plants show signs of 
going to rest, gradually diminish the supplies of 
water. Should greenfly appear, dust at once 
I with Pooley’s Tobacco Powder. J. C. 


Large Cinerarias.— Mr. Wells, of Earls- 
wood, sends us very fine blooms of Cinerarias. 
Some of them measure 3 in. across, whilst the 
colours, which consist of blue, purple, lavender, 
&o., are very rich. As regards form, they are not 
up to the strict florist's standard, but we think 
them much more beautiful than the stiff, round 
blossoms which are generally considered perfec¬ 
tion. Mr. Wells informs us that the plants are 
grown in 8-in. pots, and some of them are 
furnished with no fewer than from 300 to 600 
blossoms. 

7267.—Geranium Lady Plymouth.— 
The plant is almost sure to lose a few leaves 
after being repotted, especially if it be not kept 
close and warm afterwards; but the soil you 
use is too light; about two parts rather lumpy, 
fibrous loam, one part leaf-mould, and nearly a 

E art of coarse sand and ballast, or crushed 
rick, is about the best for these ; they cannot 
do with much manure. Press the soil firmly 
into the pot, and shut up close in a warm frame 
or in a box in the window, with a piece of glass 
over it for a week or so after potting.—B. C. R. 

7208.—Begonias losing their leaves. 
—Begonias of the Rex type demand a minimum 
winter temperature of 50 . Kept in a cool green¬ 
house or cool apartment, they are sure to lose their 
leaves in the manner described. Keep the plant 
as warm as possible, watering so that the soil 
is kept iust nioely moist. In due time a fresh 
leaf will be seen to form, and when this has 
attained some size, turn the plant out of the 
pot, first allowing the soil to become nearly dry ; 
shake away all the old mould, and replace in a 
clean pot of the same size, using a compost of 
sandy peat. Keep as warm as possible, watering 
moderately, and shading from hot sun.—J. C. B. 

7223.—Coleuses. —A hotbed is a good place 
for them, provided the heat arising therefrom 
is not too fierce. The plants in question damp 
through excess of moisture, and the remedy is to 
keep the foliage as dry as possible. A thermo¬ 
meter placed m the frame will show if the tem¬ 
perature is too high at night. Should it indicate 
more than 60°, leave a chink of air on, whioh 
will allow of the escape of rank steam and 
superfluous moisture. Be cautious in sprinkling 
overhead. Plants grown with manure-heat get 
plenty of moisture.— J. Cornhill. 

7269.— Maiden hair Ferns.— The expres¬ 
sion (cut back) is hardly an appropriate one to 
apply to Maiden-hair Ferns, because these 
should always have some young fresh fronds, 
whioh, of course, should be preserved. All old, 
withered fronds may, however, be removed. It 
is now an excellent time to turn the plants out of 
the pots; reduce the balls considerably, and then 
repot into dean pots, using some compost made 
of fibry loam and peat soil well mixea. As soon 
as the roots get into this new soil the plants 
will push up strong fronds, and in a few weeks 
will be green and vigorous. Put into the bottom 
of each pot a broken piece of pot to cover the 
hole ana then a layer of brick-rubble, and on 
that some larger pieces of the psat, that will 
make good drainage. Be careful not to water too 
freely. If the soil gets saturated it soon becomes 
sour. 


7238.— Seedling Poinsettias. —When the 
plants are large enough to handle pick them out 
into pans in a well-sanded compost of equal 
parts leaf-mould and peat, transferring them be¬ 
fore they crowd eaoh other into small pots. Keep 
them as near the glass as possible, for, although 
the Poinsettia likes plenty of heat and a humid 
atmosphere when growing, it likes full exposure 


to all the light possible, but not hot sun. Shift 
on as required, doing so for the last time in 
July. During the late summer and early autumn 
months admit air more freely so as to harden 
the tissues and assist in the formation of per¬ 
fect flowers.—J. C. B. 

7241.— Culture of Begonia insignia.— 
The great point with these winter-flowering 
Begonias is to get them into free growth early 
in the season, which is best accomplished by 
placing them in a light, warm house where the 
temperature is of about 60° in the daytime, and a 
minimum of about 50° at night. Supposing the 
plants to be in small pots, shift them before they 
get pot-bound into a size larger, using a com¬ 
post of loam and leaf-mould in equal parts, adding 
thereto a good dash of silver sand, for these 
plants like a rooting medium free, rich, and open. 
As they advance in growth nip out the leading 
shoots so as to induce a bushy formation. Con¬ 
tinue this treatment, shifting on as required until 
June, after which time a cold frame is.the best 
place for them, but a light, airy greenhouse will 
do. By the middle of June shift them for the 
last time into 4&-in. or 6-in. pots according to 
the size of the specimens, this time using a little 
decomposed manure in the compost. During 
the growing season shade from hot sun until the 
latter end of August, when every leaf should be 
exposed to its full influence. This treat¬ 
ment will produce vigorous, but well-ripened 
wood, the result of which will be abundance of 
flowers in winter. A temperature higher than 
55° in winter is not advisable.—J. C. B. 

7213.— Propagating Cinerarias.— When 
the plants have done blooming, and before they 

? ;et too much exhausted, remove them to a cool 
rame or to the coolest situation at command. 
Cut off the flower-stems, water with clear soot 
water, and syringe twice a day in hot weather. 
This is the treatment best calculated to promote 
the formation of suckers, and we should mention 
that in order to make more sure the flowers 
should be cut off as soon as they begin to fade, 
not waiting till seed begins to form.—J. C. 

7239 —EpiphyHums after flowering.— 
If the convenience of a warm house exists where 
a dry temperature of about 60° can be main¬ 
tained, they will make an earlier and more 
vigorous growth than when grown in a cool 
greenhouse. The great point is to induce them 
to make as early a growth as possible, and then 
mature the same by placing them in a cool light 
greenhouse or frame during the late summer 
and early autumn months. In any case keep 
them near the light, and, if at all root-bound, 
top-dress with some concentrated manure.— 
J. C. B. 

7193.—Greenhouse plants from seed. 
—The best way to insure the germination of 
such small seeds as Ericas and Azaleas is as follows: 
Well drain some pans or 6*in. pots, fill the same 
with finely-sifted well-sanded peat nearly to the 
rim, keeping the same quite firm and level. This 
done, water with a fine-rosed can several times 
at intervals of anhouror so, that the whole body 
of soil becomes moistened without rendering it 
close. Allow the pots to drain a few hours before 
sowing the seed, which should be only just 
covered with fine soil, making the surface firm 
and level. Place in a cold frame, oover the pots 
with a pane of glass, keeping the soil moist until 
the young plants appear.—J. C., By fleet. 

7276.—Sericographis and Sparman- 
nia.— Strike the cuttings now in heat and grow 
on in frames or houses. The ordinary mixture 
of loam, peat, leaf-mould and sand will suit 
them well, and in July and August they may 
be fully exposed out-of-doors; then return them 
in September to a warm greenhouse or stove, 
and they will flower freely during the winter. 
Sericographis Ghiesbreghti is one of the very 
best of winter-flowering plants, producing abund¬ 
ance of feathery crimson flowers, and the 
Sparmannia africana, although an old plant, is 
coming again into notice. Its flowers are of a 
satiny white, with maroon-coloured stamens. 
They are both clean plants, and anyone grow¬ 
ing them once is not likely to readily discard 
them. We find the flowers of the Sparmannia 
excellent for button-hole bouquets. — J. G., 
Linton. 

7180.—Oleanders not flowering.— 
Oleanders do not appear to have bloomed well 
last summer, probably owing to the fact that 
the two previous summers were exceptionally 
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mnloM. The Oleander la a child of the inn, 
revelling in fierce heat with abundance of mois¬ 
ture at the roots whilst making its growth. 
Should this season be of average warmth, your 
plant will probably flower. When in growth 
water with weak liquid manure.—J. C. 

7240.—Azaleas after flowering.—If the 
plant is root-bound it should be shifted, although 
it is not absolutely necessary to do so, as by 
watering with clear soot water a free growth 
will be secured. Just as young growth is form¬ 
ing is the proper time to repot, and the plant 
should be kept rather close for a time, ventilat¬ 
ing more freely later on, and screening from 
very hot sun. By August growth will be com¬ 
pleted, when the plant should be removed to 
the open air, placing it once more under cover 
by the middle of September.—J. Coen hill. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extract*from a Garden Diary—April 17 to 22. 

Sowing White Cape and Miller’s Late Broccoli and 
French Beans; planting Violets and Lettuces from 
frames ; putting in cuttings of Pinks; syringing Apple 
trees in or- hard with alum water to kill blight; putting 
strings over Peas to keep off birds; taking lights off bed¬ 
ding plants on all favourable opportunities; sowing 
G F. Wilson, Veitch’s Perfection, and Giant Emerald 
Marrow Peas, also Mammoth and Longpod Beans; clear¬ 
ing off the stumps of green Curled Kale and other greens; 
manuring the ground and getting it dug up for other 
crops ; sowing Autumn Giant Cauliflower; also Autumn 
Self protecting and Winter White Broccoli; sowing 
Indian Pinks and Mignonette in the flower borders; also 
Dianthus Heddewigi, Centaurea Cyan us, and Aubrietia 
purpurea and graeca; planting spring-sown Cauliflowers 
between Asparagus beds, and Lettuces on Celery ridges ; 
making a new bed ot Keen’s Seedling Strawberries with 
plants that had been forced. 

Emptying and refilling flower vases with fresh soil; 
syringing Peach trees on walls out-of-doors with a mix¬ 
ture of Tobacco water in order to keep down green and 
black fly; sowing another batch of Primulas and Balsams, 
also Brussels Sprouts, Curled Greens, Cottagers’ Kale, 
Boda Kale, Walcheren, Backhouse’s White, and Snow’s 
Winter White Broccoli; planting Asparagus on newly 
prep »red beds; also more Cauliflowers, and a border of 
Lettuces; dipping Capsicums and Chrysanthemums in¬ 
fested with greenfly in Tobacco water; sowing Radishes, 
Mostard and Cress, French Marigolds, Celosia japonica, 
and Cockscombs; getting out trenches for Celery, and 
hoeing amongst growing crops; sowing Turnips, Spinach, 
and Melons; looking over Peach and Nectarine trees on 
walls, and washing them with Quassia-chip water to kill 
greenfly; sticking Peas, andjearthing them up a little. 

Planting out Neapolitan Violets and hardy Azaleas; 
hoeing among spring flowers; examining Rose trees for 
maggot; potting Czar Violets for blooming next spring ; 
sowing French Beans, more Radishes, and Mustard and 
Cress on borders; also sowing main crop of Scorzouera 
aod Salsafy ; giving a little artificial manure to Azaleas, 
Camellias, Heaths, and Epacrises; making up hotbed 
for Pink cuttings, and staking and tying up the flower- 
spikes of herbaceous Calceolarias; giving all Rose trees 
that are infested with greenfly a good washing with 
Quassia chip water; potting on ridge Cucumbers and 
Vegetable Marrows; rolling down gravel and turf; 
forking amongst early Potatoes; thinning out Spinach 
and tying up Lettuces; potting Anne Bo ley n Pinks in a 
mixture of cow manure and loam; sowing Paris White, 
Green Cos, and Neapolitan Cabbage Lettuces; also Mar¬ 
joram and Globe Turnip. 

Glasshouses. 


Attend regularly to all plants that require 
■topping and training, in order to keep them 
uniform in growth and bushy. Frequent fumi- 

S itions will now be required to keep down green- 
y and other insect pests, as it is impossible to 
maintain plants in the highest health if these 
pests are allowed to gain a footing on them. 

Cyclamens. —As these go out of flower, 
they should be removed to frames, where they 
should for the present be kept well supplied with 
moisture. It is a mistake to suddenly dry off 
Cyclamens after flowering. The object to aim at 
with these is to maintain the old roots as healthy 
as possible for the longest period ; by this means 
the old bulbs will get replenished with nourish¬ 
ment after being exhausted with carrying a large 
head of bloom ; and by this treatment they will 
be in better condition for another season’s work 
than when dried and roasted till their vitality is 
nearly exhausted. 

Salvias. —The present is the best time to 
put in the main batch of Salvia cuttings. The 
old 8. splendens, S. Heeri, and S. gesneraeflora 
are among the best, and they flower in succession 
in the order named from autnmn until late in 
spring. There are also a few new varieties of 
Salvias that are sure to become popular winter- 
blooming plants. They are also distinct in colour 
from the old sorts ; they comprise S. Pitcheri 
(blue), S. Bethelli (rose), and S. Hoveyi (purple). 


Camellias will now be_making their 
and must be well supplied* with 
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roots and also syringed overhead freely. It is 
not advisable to pot Camellias at the present 
season, unless they are suffering seriously for 
want of root-room. In potting, whether the soil 
used be loam or peat, add as much sand as will 
keep it from getting sour, especially as it is 
necessary to ram the new soil so as to make it 
as close as the existing ball of the plant, other¬ 
wise the water afterwards given will escape 
through the new soil. Whilst making growth 
shade is indispensable. 

Fuchsias. —Large Fuchsias should be sup¬ 
plied with a stout central stake to rapport them, 
and the shoots should be stopped, so as to give 
the plants a dense appearance. If in small pots 
weak liquid manure once a week will assist them. 
Young Fuchsias that have been struck during 
the autumn and winter should be moved into 
their flowering pots. These plants will succeed 
the larger ones in blooming. 

Petunias should be kept stopped so as to make 
them bushy. Azaleas now in flower will require 
shading from the sun ; and this is also the case 
with Cinerarias, Amaryllidi, Acacias, Cytisus 
racemosus, Hoteias, Deutziaa, and other similar 
plants. If greenfly make their appearance 
fumigate at once. Slight and frequent fumiga¬ 
tions are the best, but if two or three gallons of 
Tobacco water be kept at hand in a vessel, any 
small plants that are affected oan be dipped and 
larger ones syringed. 

Winter flowers. —Where means exist for 
forcing flowers in winter provision should at once 
be made to have the necessary plants coming on. 
Epacrises, Acacia Drummondi, Cyclamens, Genis¬ 
tas, AbutilonB, Bou vardias, Epiphyllums, Correas, 
Myrtles, and the sweet-scented Daphne indica, 
if enoouraged to make their growth early in the 
summer, and their wood is well ripened in the 
autumn, oan, with little heat, be brought into 
flower in winter. If mildew happens to exist 
dust with sulphur at once. Azaleas that have 
been much affected with thrips last summer 
would be much benefited by a good washing 
with Tobacco water now, as the eggs that were 
deposited in autumn will soon come to life 
under increased temperature. 

Aohimenes.— The earliest Achimenes will 
now have advanced considerably, and, whether 
grown in baskets or pots, give them all the light 
possible, so as to prevent tne shoots being drawn 
up long and weak, for upon this depends their 
ability to bear an abundance of flowers. The 
latest started bulbs should, as soon as they are 
ready, be transferred to the pots or baskets in 
which they are intended to bloom, and treated 
so as to make their growth slow and strong. 

Gloxinias now flowering may be assisted 
to produce a still longer succession of bloom 
by giving them manure water, provided the 
leaves are kept in a healthy, clean condition, 
free from insects. Large plants should, if possi¬ 
ble, be placed on a shelf near the roof and be 
allowed to come on slowly, treatment that holds 
good with these plants for whatever purpose 
they are intended, and at whatever time of the 
year they are required to flower. Gloxinias are 
so accommodating that they may be had in 
bloom for eight months out of the twelve ; but to 
have the flowers with the strength and substance 
requisite to enable them to stand without flagging 
on the plants when subjected to a lower tempe¬ 
rature than that in which they have been grown, 
or to make them equally of use for employing 
in combinations of out flowers, it is necessary 
that they be grown slowly and under snch con¬ 
ditions as are here described, whioh give them a 
sturdy character. 

Celosia pyramidalis.— If a little seed be 
now Bown and treated in the way in which 
ordinary Cockscombs are found to sucoeed, the 
plants will do well. Like the Cockscomb, it is 
very subject to the attacks of red spider, which, 
if allowed to become established, will ruin the 
appearance of the plants. A free use of the 
syringe on the undersides of the leaves is neces¬ 
sary m order to keep them clean. 

Amaryllises. — For conservatory decora¬ 
tion these are invaluable; their distinct 
habit, and the endless variety in shades of 
colour particularly adapt them for associat¬ 
ing with the usual plants in bloom in such 
structures through the spring. Whilst flower¬ 
ing see that they do not want for moisture, as 
active root growth is now also going on; and as 
soon as they have done blooming they should be 


at onoe plaoed in a warm temperature where 
they will get abundance of light and air every 
day when the weather is at all favourable. 
They succeed best in good, strong, holding loam, 
well rammed into the pots at the time of shift¬ 
ing ; as compared with most other plants, 
they require to be under-potted as to size, 
though restriction in this respect must not be 
carried too far in the case of large bulbs that 
have a disposition to produce offsets, but which, 
unfortunately, many of the finest seedlings are 
slow in doing. One of the great advantages 
that Amaryllises present to the cultivator is the 
little space which they occupy whilst making 
their growth, and during the time they arc at 
rest they can be placed where few other plants 
would do at alL 

Caladiums.— These will now be in active 
growth, and every encouragement should be 
given to free vigorous development, not by an 
over-lengthening of the foot-stalks, but by an 
endeavour to impart all the strength and sub¬ 
stance possible to the leaves, so that, if required, 
the plants will be able to do service for decora¬ 
tive purposes in a somewhat lower temperature 
than that of a stove later in the season. The 
condition to permit of this can only be secured 
by allowing the plants sufficient room, keeping 
them near the glass, and using no more shade 
than is necessary to prevent the foliage being 
discoloured. 

Gardenias. —Any plants that have been 
forced into bloom early, and that have now 
done flowering, should be freely cut back, well 
cleaned from insects, and returned to a warm, 
moist temperature. As soon as growth com¬ 
mences they should be moved into larger pots, 
or, if not required to be grown to a larger size, 
a portion of the old soil should be shaken out, 
and the plants should be replaced in fresh ma¬ 
terial in the same pots which they previously 
occupied. The compact-growing, free-flowering 
G. citiiodora is well deserving of cultivation ; 
its beautifully scented flowers are always accept¬ 
able, and its occupying so little room, compared 
with the stronger growing G. florida and G. 
Fortunei, makes it more suitable for those 
whose accommodation is limited. 

Pansies in pots.—Now that the plants 
are fully in flower air must be admitted freely, 
removing the lights altogether in fine weather. 
The want of sufficient air and carelessness in 
watering will soon bring clouds of insect pests, 
which cannot easily be removed unless at the 
risk of injuring the flowers. The latter speedily 
degenerate unless the plants are stimulated 
with waterings of weak liquid manure. 

Flower Garden. 

Any late autumn-struck Pansies planted out 
now in well prepared beds or borders will make 
a fine display during moat of the season. 
They will maintain the blooming period 
after the cld-established plants, that naturally 
flower early, are over. When Violets of the 
single kinds have done flowering, they should 
at once be taken up and replanted, as the pro¬ 
duce of young plants is very much finer and 
earlier than that of old ones. Double kinds raised 
from young side growths will now be in full 
flower. Gentiaoa acaulis is now expanding its 
beautiful blue blossoms ;aa an edging to beds of 
hardy Auriculas, Primroses, &c., this plant is 
unique. Proceed with planting ont all half- 
hardy things, such as Santolina incana, Gazanias, 
and Calceolarias, sheltering them from cutting 
winds with evergreen branches for a few weeks. 
The work of preparation for summer bedding 
must be forwarded vigorously, and a rough 
estimate of quantities required and of stock in 
hand mast be made, so that deficiencies may be 
supplied before it is too late for propagation. 

Hollyhocks should now be planted out if 
they have been duly exposed to the open air a 
week previous to planting. This plant is a gross 
feeder and must have a good supply of rich 
manure in the soil, and at planting time dig out 
a hole large enough to hold three or four spade¬ 
fuls of rich light compost ; the plants Beem to 
stait away more strongly when they can grow 
into this. Place the permanent sticks to the 
plants at once ; it will save time, and the roots 
will not be injured, as they might be if stout 

Ir you wish to be well and to keep well, take Bragg's 
Pure Vegetable Charcoal, sold in bottles, 2s., 4e., and 
6a. each, by all Chemist#.—[AntT.] 
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sticks were thrust through amongst them when 
the plants have grown considerably. If there be 
any traces of red spider upon the leaves it would 
be best to dip the whole plant in a pail of soapy 
water; or, if this be cot practicable, sponge them 
over. Spring - struck plants may not all be 
quite ready to plant out, but no time should be 
loet in getting them forward enough. 

.Dahlias —These must not be too severely 
exposed to the weather as yet. If the plants are 
in cold frames it will not answer to expose 
them to the frost at night with only the glass 
between them and the open air. Place mats over 
the frameB at night. Remove any plants that are 
established into the frames, but they must not 
be placed in frames from a warm house all at 
once. The plants require plenty of air, when the 
weather is fine removing the lights altogether. 
If the belt results are to be obtained sufficient 
space must be allowed between the plants to 
allow of the free development of the leaves. 

Gladioli. —Still continue to plant out a few 
of these on favourable occasions. If possible the 
ground should be dry, and it is desirable 
that it should be well pulverised by turn¬ 
ing the surface over when it is in a dry 
state. Run the hoe through amongst the plants 
that have appeared above ground. The rough, 
dry surface is a slight protection from frost, but 
when the collection is but small it is easy to 
invert a flower-pot over each plant at night, 
removing it in the morning. 

Roses. —See that all Rose trees are properly 
staked and trained before they get too far ad¬ 
vanced into growth, as the heavy winds during 
this month often do great damage to the young 
shoots where they are not carefully trained. The 
season for Rose tying and training is now ad¬ 
vancing ; great care must be taken not to rub 
or break off the buds of last summer's budding, 
and slightly protect all tender varieties. Look 
carefully over all trees, as the caterpillar will, 
in warm gardens, be found to have attacked the 
buds when these have advanced far into growth, 
and Roses require carefully looking over every 
week to keep down such pests at this season of 
the year. Prune all late-planted Roses very close, 
as they are more likely to break and flower well 
than when left with long shoots to form a large 
head. In some gardens more than others the 
Roses get much covered with Moss. In that 
case it is advisable on a dry day to have it well 
cleaned off. Then wash the stems over with some 
s rap-suds, mixing some soot with the water. 
This will be found quite sufficient to kill all 
Moss, and will in no way injure the trees, but 
give the stems a perfectly healthy appearance. 

Shrubbery. 

Evergreen trees or shrubs may now be safely 
removed, and if the weather proves moist and 
Bhowery there need be no apprehension as to the 
result, provided due care is taken in excavating 
8nffic : ently wide and deep to get completely 
under the plant to be operated on, carefully 
laying all the roots together as they are extracted 
from the soil, and covering them with mats or 
other available materials to prevent evaporation, 
which, on bright days at this time of the year, 
is very rapid ; therefore, before any tree or 
shrub is lifted the position which it is about to 
occupy should be ready for its reception; the 
finest of the soil should at once be filled in about 
the roots, which should be spread out evenly, 
and a thorough watering should be given. If at 
all exposed to winds, secure staking is an im¬ 
portant matter in the case of newly-planted 
trees, and a coating of partially decayed manure 
laid over the surface as far as the roots extend 
will be found of great service in preventing 
evaporation. No danger need be apprehended 
from transplanting trees or shrubs ctf moderate 
size if the operation be done with care. From 
specimen Conifers rival leaders should be cut 
out, and over-gross side-shoots that are robbing 
the leader should be stopped, as, unless such 
attention is given before much advance in growth 
< made, the symmetry of the specimen may be 
Irretrievably destroyed. Any specimens that look 
unhealthy should have the soil loosened around 
their bases for some cons ; derable distance ; a 
top-dressing of rich soil should be laid ou, and 
a few good soakings of water given, as Conifers 
frequently suffer from drought at the root; the 
dense top-growth of some kinds effectually 
intercepts moderate rainfall from reaching the 
ground, and when fthcrsoil gets in aldosty, dry 
. Digitized by 1C 


condition, fungus attacks the roots, and quickly 
destroys the tree. 

Fruit. 

Vines. —Late vineries will now require a 
large amount of attention in the way of tying 
down, stopping, and regulating the shoots ; ana 
the atmosphere cannot well be too humid or the 
house be shut up with too much sun-heat from 
the present time till the flowers open, when a 
more buoyant and drier atmosphere should be 
maintained. Do not stop the shoots according to 
the orthodox fashion, viz., at one joint beyond 
the bunch, but according to the trellis space 
there may be naked, all of which should be 
covered, but not crowded. Any Vines yet to be 
planted Bhould have early attention^ for though 
they thrive when planted at any season, April 
may be considered the best time for planting 
them. Insects are liable to make their appear¬ 
ance as the hot weather advances. Red spicier is 
frequently a very troublesome pest, and when 
once established it is difficult to eradicate. If it 
appears on the Vines at an early stage of their 
growth it is certain to do a great deal of harm 
before the wood and fruit are matured, and it is 
best to use every endeavour to prevent it, if 
possible, from gaining any footing at all. A 
sweet humid atmosphere, and a consistent state 
of damp at the roots assist greatly in keeping 
it down. Indications of its presence are shown 
by the leaves on the lower side becoming some¬ 
what dingy or brown. It requires careful ex¬ 
amination to see them where only a few exist. 
As their number increases delicate webs are run 
from vein to vein on the back of the leaf, and 
they are then more easily seen. Thripa is another 
miniature Vine pest, capable of doing a con¬ 
siderable amount of evil. It is larger in body 
than the spider, but somewhat long and very 
slender. The young are white and the old 
black in colour, and they fly from one place to 
another. Their favonrite resorts are the points 
of young, fresh-growiDg shoots; they eat small 
holes in the tender leaves, and some parts be¬ 
come almost transparent where they have been 
at work. The growth of the part which they 
attack is generally arrested, and this assumes 
an unhealthy appearance. Syringing is of some 
use, but to exterminate them the house in which 
they are must be fumigated with Tobacco 
smoke for two or three evenings in succession ; 
the house should be filled until the smoke is so 
dense that the hand cannot be seen at a distance 
of 2 ft. from the eyes. A washing with the 
syringe or garden engine should be given to the 
leaves after the fumigation is discontinued. 
Mealy bug, when established, is one of the 
worst insects to clean from Vines. Little or no¬ 
thing can be done towards its destruction while 
the Vines are in leaf. A leok-out should be kept 
for it throughout the growing season, and the 
Vine marked wherever it is seen for cleansing 
when the Vines are pruned and dressed. 

-Melons. —The present is a favourable time 
for making up manure beds and filling pits and 
frames with fermenting material for the growth 
of summer Melons. Good stable manure and 
leaves thoroughly worked and fermented should 
be made up into good beds, not larger than is 
necessary for the frames to stand upon. When 
the violent heat has subsided to 90° the hills of 
good turfy loam may be made, one in the centre 
of each light, and planted with two plants in 
each in the usual way, the soil being made very 
firm about them. For ordinary pits and frames 
two deep boards placed on their edges on the 
top of the manure, so as to form a space 2 ft. in 
width along the centre of the bed, will contain 
an abundance of soil whioh should rest on large 
sods to prevent the tap roots from descending 
into the manure, a frequent cause of canker when 
the heat has declirfed. Within thisspaoea ridge 
of soil is formed, and the plants are plaoed at 
regular distances from each other instead of be¬ 
ing crowded together on the top of a cone. If 
portable trellises of lath are used they should 
fit each light and rest upon the edges of the 
boards used for keeping up the soil. Some kinds 
are better than others when planted in frames 
and pits, hardy, wiry-stemmed sorts being the 
best, sb they are less liable to suffer from canker. 
Golden Gem, Victory of Bath, Read's Scarlet, 
and Turner’s Scarlet Gem are suitable kinds, but 
the scarlets require less atmospheric moisture 
than the green fleshed sorts. Owing to their 
liability to go off at the collar, many people ag¬ 
gravate the evil by planting too close. Green 
and black fly are &ttre to be troublesome at this 


time, and to be successful in destroying these 
pests remedial measures must be taken the mo¬ 
ment they are perceived. Tobacco powder, ap¬ 
plied through a flour-dredger, is a very conve¬ 
nient remedy. Tobacco water is perhaps more 
certain to kill at once, whilst two or three appli¬ 
cations of strong soapy water will as effectually 
answer the same purpose; none of these re¬ 
medies will injure either fruit or leaves. 

Hardy fruit.—The coverings of Spruce, Yew, 
Birch, and netting must be very cautiously re¬ 
moved from Plum trees in order that the change 
from partial darkness to fall daylight may have 
no ill effects ; to this end gradually inure the 
trees to full day light by removing a portion of 
the covering at intervals of a week or so. This is 
the great objection to make Bhift coverings— 
viz., that they must remain on night and day, 
and daring all weathers ; the adoption of mov¬ 
able coverings would be found to be the truest 
eoonomy. Morello Cherries are subject to the 
attacks of black aphis often before they have 
shed their blossoms ; but this cau be prevented, 
and an immensity of labour saved, if before the 
blossoms open both walla and trees have a 
thorough syringing with soap-suds. The encour¬ 
agement of robust growth by liberal supplies of 
manure is also one of the best insect detei rente, 
and one which often renders other remedies un¬ 
necessary. Bush fruits, Raspberries, and Straw¬ 
berries should have manuri&laid at once. Where 
such a mulching was applied in the winter, 
weeding will now be necessary, and in the case 
of Strawberries a sprinkling of soot on the match¬ 
ing would help to destroy slugs, which frequently 
seriously injure the crop. Grafts will require 
an occasional examination, filling up cracks in 
the clay, and rubbing off all shoots produced by 
the stock. 

Vegetables. 

The present is a good time for making a full 
sowing of the various kinds of Broccoli and 
winter greens to succeed those sown earlier. 
All early-sown plants should, of course, be 
transplanted. To sow early, with a view to 
having a long growing season and perfect 
development, and then allow the plants to re¬ 
main starving in the seed-bed, is worse than 
useless. Salsafy and Scorzonera should now be 
sown thinly iu good deep land, in drills, about 
1 ft. apart. Chicory may also be sown shortly. 
This makes a useful salad plant when forced 
and blanched in winter. 

Sow twice this month early spring Cauli- 
flowers, to make sure of having plenty of plants 
to put out when required. Sow the Red Stone 
Turnip about every fortnight or three weeks ; 
this will be found more satisfactory, especially 
in difficult places, than depending upon one 
large sowing. Covering with the charred refuse 
from the rubbish heap, first passed through the 
sieve, has a wonderfully stimulating effect, and 
prevents the attacks of fly. Shift on Tomatpea 
to have large strong plants to put out about the 
end of next month ; Capsicums may yet be sown 
in heat, and the early-sown plants pricked out 
and forwarded. Ridge Cucumbers may be sown 
in a gentle hotbed, but a strong heat is hardly 
necessary ; a portion of the seeds may be re¬ 
served for sowing on the hills under hand-lights 
next month; such plants often do better than 
those mined in heat. It is probable weeds will 
soon become troublesome, and no time should 
be lost in getting rid of them before they have 
made much headway. 

Beds or plots of Asparagus should now have 
a dressing of soot, salt, or wood ashes, which 
will both fertilise the soil and keep off slugs 
from the young shoots now emerging from the 
soil. New plots may now be planted in rows 
3 ft. apart and 2 ft. plant from plant in the row. 
The old system of forming beds and covering 
them up annually with fresh soil should be 
allowed to become obsolete. If grown on the 
flat system and in regular lines, aud the soil be 
kept stirred during the growirg season, and 
surface-dressed in winter with either a little 
fresh soil, rotten manure, salt, or burnt ashes 
from the refuse-heap, the best of Asparagus will 
be the result. Judging from plantations in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, plenty of space between 
the rows seems to be the aim of French growers, 
and apparently the reason why they excel us in 
the culture of this esculent. Seeds of it may 
also be sown for transplantation next year. 

Seak&le, Rhubarb, and Horseradish that have 
yet to be planted cannot longer be delayed if 
they are to be satisfactory in growth and pro- 
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dace ; and the same remark applies to Potatoes, 
ill of which ought now to be in the ground ; 
earth up early border kinds, and keep litter or 
hiacken at hand for covering when frost seems 
imminent. Thin out, earth up, and stake ad¬ 
vancing crops of Peas. Thin out Parsnips to 
S >□. apart as soon as the seedlings can be 
handled ; stir the soil between the rows when 
dry, and also between all other growing crops, 
•ach &s Parsley, Cabbage, Lettuce, and winter 
Onions. A general sowing of Kales, Broccoli, 
and Savoys may now be made ; also a last sow¬ 
ing of Autumn Giant Cauliflower. The usual 
routine work will now consist of making fre¬ 
quent and regular sowings of summer vegetables 
and salads, such as Lettuces, small salads, 
Radishes, Spinach, Turnips, Peas, and French 
fcans. Keep walks, alleys, and edgings neat 
and trim, and the ground between all crops well 
stirred, both for the destruction of weeds and 
for the advancement of growth. 

Cucumbers.— As the month of May ap¬ 
proaches, arrangements should be made for grow¬ 
ing the summer Cucumbers in pits and frames 
in preference to hot-water heated houses, which 
suit them well in winter, but are better adapted 
for light and heat-loving subjects like Melons in 
summer. In these pits the moisture from fer¬ 
menting material, and the check to radiation by the 
use of mats, produce a state of health that would 
rejoice the heart of the greatest enthusiast of 
the past century. Plants established or in bear- 
ingin frames will now require more water to the 
loots, and frequent additions of fresh soil as 
growth procet d* and roots appear on the sur- 
lace. Stop and train thinly, never allowing a 
growth to make more than one joint beyond the 
lruit before it is stopped. Give plenty of moisture 
on fine afternoons, and shut up early with sun- 
heat. Attend well to the linings, as we may yet 
have rough weather, and mat up at night. This 
is a good time for sowing the long black and 
white-apined kinds, generally grown for exhibi¬ 
tion purposes. Sow the seeds singly, and plant 
out before they become pot-bound. 


FRUIT. 

7270.— Pruning fruit trees.— Trees that 
hare been neglected as those described require 
some considerable care to get them into good con¬ 
dition again. Cut out the gross &hoots, and train 
in medium-sized fruitful pieces of wood. Trained 
trees must be kept pruned, or the gross shoots 
rob the fruitful ones of all nourishment. Attend 
to the disbudding and pinching of the shoots, 
not required during the coming season, keep the 
trees clean, and mulch the soil round the roots 
with half-rotten manure, and water during very 
dry weather in order to keep the roots near the 
lurface.—J. G. L. 

7‘26S.— Mealy bug on Apple trees — 
"A C.” need not cut his trees down, but he 
should have attacked the mealy bug in the 
winter when the trees were at rest. Gishurst 
Compound or paraffin oil, the former 6 oz and 
the latter a wineglassful to the gallon of 
water, washed over the stems and into every 
ere vie* will soon clear them. Do the main 
branches at once, and if you do not conquer the 
peat by another winter, take the soil off down to 
the roots and wash several times. Soap-suds, 
applied with force by a garden engine, will dis¬ 
lodge many of the insects, and a hard scrubbing- 
brush will reduce their numbers; and then 
apply a good top-dressing of newsoiland manure ; 
voor bees will soon repay the attention.— 
J. G. L. 

7*280 — Old Vines in greenhouse —If 

the old Vines are healthy, leave them by all 
neans ; at the same time encourage the roots 
l<y top-dressings, and by the application of 
liquid manure. The growth of the Vines may 
be regulated, even to the extent of cutting out 
large branches should such a course be neces¬ 
sary, as soon as they break fairly into growth, 
«there will be no bleediDg after the leaves un¬ 
fold. Under good management, many kinds of 
plants might be grown under the Vines, es¬ 
pecially Ferns, Fuchsias, and Begonias. For 
£*ceral treatment read Gardening weekly.— 
EH. 

Pruning fruit trees.— The wood ranst he 
tbiaari, 'electing fiuituf all the best branches to lay in 
to fora the future tree. If these latter can he got to the 
espaliers, Uy them la the ftp length if the buds are 
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breaking all along. As regards the bush trees, simply 
thin out the weak and useless wood, such only as will 
be in the way of the best branches Any lanky branch 
that non'y breaking at the end may be shortened back 
or cut clean out.—E. II. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Forsythias —The Forsjtbias are among 
the most conspicuous of early spring-flowering 
shrubs, both the shrubby-growing F. viridiasima 


shrub is well adapted for forcing ; flowering as it 
does naturally very early, it requires but little 
heat to bring it on, and the masses of ea ly- 
coloured blossoms have a pleasing eff ct asso¬ 
ciated with those of other subjects. The next 
species, F. Fortunei, is, as has been Bfated, a 
climbing plant, and a worthy rival or com pan on 
to Jaeminum nudiflorum, although the latter is 
the first to open, as it flowers in the greatest 
profusion, while the leaves of this are both sim¬ 
ple and compound. For covering walls this kind 



Early spring-flowering shrub (Forsythia l'ortunei). 


and the climbing F. Fortunei being then usually 
one mass of golden blossoms. The first of these, 
F. viridissima, is one of Fortune’s many intro¬ 
ductions from China. It forms a free-growing 
deciduous shrub, the flowers of which are pro¬ 
duced before the foliage, and are of a golden 
yellow, the leaves being bright green and W illow- 
like. This Forsythia succeeds well almost any¬ 
where, and though unusually severe frosts in 
some places injure the flowers, yet in many 
others they sustain no harm. The plant itself 
seems proof against any amount of cold. This 


is very suitable. It should be fastened t) the 
wall until it is densely covered, and then the 
long graceful branches Bhould be allowed to 
hang out naturally to their full extent ; thus 
treated, whether in flower or not, it is a really 
beautiful object. This species was introduced 
from Japan in 1861, and is perfectly hardy. 
Forsythias succeed well grafted on the Privet, 
and when standard high, Fortunei then forms a 
weeping plant. There is, however, no occasion 
to graft for the purposes of propagation, as both 
species strike very freely from cuttings. 

Ongira from 
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Garden tools.— The subject of tools is a 
very important one in gardening matters. Men 
who earn their daily bread by the nse of the 
spade, shovel, or the plough need little advice 
respecting tools, as they well know the value of 
a clean Bpade, a good rake, or a hoe, but those 
comparatively unacquainted with ground work 
are often apt to let their garden tools get into 
a very unsatisfactory state. One may frequently 
see owners of small gardens at work with what 
may be termed half a spade, and this, when 
they have done using it, they simply shake off 
the thiokest of the dirt and leave the rest to 
rust on the spade and become a source of dis¬ 
comfort and inconvenience hereafter. Every 
gardener should have a good spade, two or three 
rakes of different sizes, a Dutch and a draw 
hoe, a handy shovel, a four-pronged steel fork, 
a water-pot with several roses with different- 
sized holes to fit, a £-in. sieve, and other tools 
if he finds it necessary ; but these are indispens¬ 
able, and should, after being used, be well 
cleaned and the steel kept bright, for by this 
means not only is the work done more efficiently, 
but also much more quiokly and with far 
greater comfort than when inferior dirty tools 
are used. 


Home and Window Gardening. 


useful, and it has such a distinctness of character 
that few persons pass it nnnotioed. Seed of this, 
sown in heat now, will make plants fit for plant¬ 
ing out in June, and be ready for lifting the fol¬ 
lowing autumn. 

Echeveria metallica, if grown to a good size, 
makes a fine plant for vases to use in light dry 
places, or in connection with statuary or archi¬ 
tectural embellishments, with whichit associates 
well, and shows off its rigid outlines to a great 
advantage. This, too, soon makes nice plants 
from seed ; if sown in heat now they will make 
useful plants for next winter. Palms are, per¬ 
haps, the most effective of all the fine foliage 
plants; indeed, they are looked on as aristocrats 
among plants, and can scarcely be misplaced, as 
they associate well with other things, and im¬ 
part an air of grace and lightness unequalled 
by anything else. Unfortunately, most of these 
require more warmth for their growth than that 
afforded by an ordinary greenhouse, and the 
greater part are of slow growth, and dear com¬ 
pared with other plants. Such varieties as 
Latania borbonica, Areca lutescens, A. Baueri, 
A. sapid a, Seaforthia elegans, Phoenix reclinata, 
P. dactylifera, Chamaerops humilis, C. australis, 
and C. excelsa, may be had at moderate cost, 
and all succeed in a greenhouse temperature. 


EASILY-GROWN PLANTS FOR HOUSE 
DECORATION. 

Plants of fine foliage and stately growth are 
valuable at any season to tone down the glare 
of colour and break up the uniformity and flat¬ 
ness which too often prevail in modem flower 
gardens. Valuable as they are for the above 
purposes, they are doubly so for forming bold 
groups in large conservatories, halls, Ac., when 
other plants, even if available, are too valuable 
to risk in such places in the winter seas on. For 
corridors, halls, Ac.—what are termed sub¬ 
tropical plants, and which are used in flower 
garden decoration—are much more effective than 
flowers, as they associate better with the sur¬ 
roundings than any plant in bloom, unless it has 
ample and bold foliage in addition. 

Few things are better adapted for this purpose 
than the old Cineraria cy ba, the bold handsomely- 
formed leaves of which are almost equal in 
texture and appearance to rich velvet. Like all 
plants with large leaves, it is a gross feeder, 
and should be liberally treated to have the 
foliage really fine for autumn and winter decora¬ 
tion. It is best, therefore, to plant it out in June 
in deep rich soil; and, by taking it up carefully 
in the autumn, the rich leaves made during the 
summer, which will be finer and more attractive 
than if grown in pots, may be easily preserved. 
The fine-leaved Cineraria is at least half hardy, 
and will, therefore, stand a good deal of rough 
usage, cold and draught, such as plants often 
have to put up with in halls and corridors. 
Abutilon marmoratum makes a splendid winter 
plant if grown in a light warm house, as the 
leaves are much more delicately mottled than 
they are when grown out-of-doors in the sum¬ 
mer. This variety is superior to Thompsoni, 
being more robust in growth, longer in the 
leaves, and more richly mottled. A bed of this, 
dotted over with the old Verbena venosa, or 
edged with Viola Perfection, is most pleasing 
and effective. 

Aralia Sieboldi and Sieboldi variegata are in¬ 
valuable for standing in draughty passages or 
cold conservatories; indeed, their thick leathery 
leaves andtiard woody stem render them almost 
indifferent to cold or light, as they will stand 
for weeks without injury where few other plants 
oould exist as many days. Their beautifully cut, 
polished, bright green leaves are always attrac¬ 
tive and command admiration. The best way 
of obtaining these is to sow seed at once in 
gentle heat, and if potted on and well treated, 
they soon make nice plants. Aralia papyrifera 
makes a fine stately plant, and is valuable for 
the centre of beds and groups, but is not equal 
to Sieboldi for hardiness of habit or general use¬ 
fulness. This variety propagates readily from 
the roots. Large fleshy pieces of these, cut into 
lengths of 2 in. or so, and inserted in heat, will 
soon send up shoots, and form nice plants by 
bedding-out time. Melianthus major is, perhaps, 
one of the most useful and striking of this class 
of plants, and the peculiar oolour and distinct 
form of its leaves always render it attractive. 
F°^ winter deoor^tiofi 1 Jnc! i^vje of the most 


VEGETABLES. 


THE SCARLET RUNNER. 

The Scarlet Runner forms one of the principal 
garden crops, giving a supply from the middle 
of July to the end of October of one of the 
most delicious vegetables in cultivation. No one 
who is possessed of a patch of ground at all that 
the sun can shine upon need despair of not be¬ 
ing able to grow sufficient Scarlet Runners to 
supply any ordinary table. They may be grown 
with a fair amount of success if planted inlwxes 
or large pots placed on baloonies, against walls, 
fences, or any such plaoe where the plants can 
enjoy a moderate amount of light and sunshine, 
and their roots be kept in a moist condition with¬ 
out the soil becoming sour and sodden. Among 
other positions for Scarlet Runners may be men¬ 
tioned small patches of ground at the corners 
of walks, planting the seeds in a ring 5 in. or 
6 in. apart. Three or more stout poles or Pea 
sticks may then be placed at equal distances 
round the ring in a slanting position, so as to 
be readily tied together at the top to form a 
pyramid. The plants will soon climb over this, 
and when well covered with healthy green 
foliage and bright scarlet flowers, such contri¬ 
vances have a very pretty effect, in addition to 
producing a good crop of Beans. Scarlet Runners 
may also be trained over rough lattice-work 
erected in spare corners of the garden, by which 
means excellent temporary summer-houses may 
be formed. For quality and quantity of crop, 
however, there is no place like unto the open 
quarters where light, air, and sun can effectually 
reach the foliage, and keep it in a strong healthy 
condition, an important essential to the produc¬ 
tion of large crops of fine Beans. 

Culture. —Scarlet Runners are generally 
raised from seed, but they may be successfully 
grown year after year from the same roots by 
carefully taking them up in autumn and storing 
them away in any dry shed or cellar from which 
frost is excluded, or by placing a thick layer of 
coal-ashes or dry litter over the roots in the 
ground after the haulm has died down. The former 
plan is, however, the one most to be com¬ 
mended, as by lifting the roots the ground is at 
liberty to be dug or trenched, laid open to the 
pulverising influence of the weather, or occupied 
by some other crop. Roots thus treated, if 
replanted in good ground in April, will break 
forth in May and come into bearing several 
weeks earlier than plants raised from seed ; but 
they do not continue long in bearing, and the 
plan is hardly worth adopting, excepting by 
those whose aim is earliness rather than profit. 
When Scarlet Runners are grown in open 
quarters it is advisable, in order to economise 
space, to plant the rows at long distances apart, 
say 12 ft. or more as the case may be, and crop 
the intervening space with dwarfer-growing 
crops. By this means a great saving of ground 
may be effected, for when rows of Scarlet 
Runners are planted so closely together as to 
exclude other crops from being grown between 
them the ground is, in my opinion, simply 


wasted. At the time when Beans require to be 
sown there is generally space available for them 
where winter greens, Ac., have been grown ; but 
should the ground be fully occupied with 
Cabbage or other crops that are too valuable 
to be dispensed with, a row here and there may 
be pulled up and used as required, and thus 
make room for a few rows of Beans. As Scarlet 
Runners always thrive best in deep, rich, loamy 
soil, it will be necessary before planting to 
heavily manure the ground, dig or trench it 
deeply, taking oare to well incorporate the 
manure with the soil as the work proceeds. 

Sowing. —The first sowing of Scarlet Run- 
ners should be made not earlier than the second 
or third week in May, for if the plants are up 
before the beginning of June they are liable to 
get injured by frost, unless some protection can 
be given them, which is seldom the case in 
cottage gardens. The main or principal sowing 
may be made early in June, and the last, which 
should only be a small one, may be made a 
month later, to give a supply late in the 
autumn. It is a general rule to make one large 
sowing, and make that serve all purposes, but 
if successional sowings be made at intervals, as 
advised, and otherwise properly treated, a con¬ 
tinuous supply of young and juicy Beans may 
be had from July to October, and in favourable 
seasons far into November. It is a common 
practice to draw drills in which to sow the seed, 
but the quickest method is that of planting them 
with a dibble about 1 in. deep and from 4 in. to 
6 in. asunder, afterwards drawing a rake over 
the surface of the ground in order to fill in the 
holes. Double rows are preferable to single ones, 
as they produce nearly double the quantity of 
Beans from very little more space. Sowing in 
trenches has of late years been much in practioe, 
and in dry, stony soils it is, no doubt, a capital 
plan, inasmuch as water can be more readily 
applied to the roots during dry weather. Where, 
however, a deep and comparatively rich soil 
exists, trenches are, to say the least, unneces¬ 
sary. 

Staking. —Where strong Pea sticks can be 
prooured at a trifling cost they should be used, 
inasmuch as they not only afford the best 
means of support to the plants, but they are 
more readily applied than any ottier contrivance. 
Where, however, these are not obtainable, the 
following method may be adopted : Procure a 
quantity of stout poles, 6 ft. or 7 ft. long or 
longer, and place tnem firmly in the ground at 
intervals of 12 ft. or 14 ft. along each side of the 
rows in an upright position, then get some long 
slender sticks and tie them lengthways across 
the poles, 18 in. or 20 in. apart, or in the absence 
of these strong twine may De used in the same 
way. If it should happen, as it frequently does 
near towns, that neither poles nor sticks can be 
obtained only at a considerable outlay, the 
plants may be allowed to trail along the ground 
without any support whatever, in which case it 
is necessary to keep the points of the shoots 
frequently picked out, with a view to keeping 
the plants dwarf and within bounds. Indeed 
the practioe of stopping the shoots is advanta¬ 
geous, even when sticks are employed. In this 
case, however, it should not be done until the 
plants have attained a height of 4 ft. or 5 ft. 
Thus treated, side shoots will soon be prodnoed 
from the ground all the way up the stems, and 
if these side shoots be stopped as soon as they 
show bloom, the development of the pods will 
be thereby greatly enhanced. 

Growing in pots and boxes.— When¬ 
ever this mode of culture is attempted two 
points must be rigidly observed, viz , drainage 
and watering. If boxes are used their bottoms 
should be perforated, and these, as in the case 
of pots, should have a good drainage afforded 
them by placing large piece® of broken crocks 
or oyster shells, hollow side downwards, over 
the holes, and afterwards covering these with 
a layer of clean pebbles, cinders, or broken 
sherds. A few pieces of thin turf, or a thin 
layer of half-rolled leaves or manure should be 
placed over the whole to prevent as far as pos¬ 
sible the soil from getting amongst the drainage 
and obstructing the free passage of water from 
about the roots. Any ordinary garden soil 
will do in which to grow the plants, but an 
admixture of chopped turf and decomposed 
manure is the best, and turf enough for this 
purpose may generally be obtained by the sides 
of country lsntu. 
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Varieties. —In addition to the well-known 
Soviet Runner there are numerous other varie¬ 
ties of the same type that differ in habit, quality, 
and colour of flower, and although some of these 
may probably be more delicately flavoured than 
the scarlet-flowered variety, yet there are none 
so useful. There has, of late years, been an 
mproved kind of Scarlet Runner extensively 
cultivated, and deservedly, for although it is 
only a selection from the old kind, yet it is 
vastly superior to it both in regard to size and 
productiveness. It is called Carter's Champion 
Runner. 

Watering* insects, &o.— The Scarlet 
Runner is not liable to many enemies, the prin¬ 
cipal one being the red spider, which pest fre¬ 
quently attacks the foliage during dry weather, 
and when it once gets fairly established upon 
the plants the foliage quickly assumes a yellow, 
sickly appearance, and bearing soon ceases. The 
only preventive is that of keeping the plants 
in a healthy growing condition, Dy planting 
them in deep well-manured soil, applying heavy 
mulching and copious waterings during dry 
weather, and sowing the crops at intervals as 
sdvised. Whenever water is applied it should be 
given in sufficient quantities to thoroughly soak 
the whole of the soil around the roots ; no half 
measures are of any avail, unless it be to draw 
the roots near the surface to be scorched up the 
first hot day that oomes. Manure water may also 
be applied with advantage, providing it is not 
f[iven too strong. In no case, however, should 
liquid of any kind be poured dose to the bases 
of toe plants, such practice being often produc¬ 
tive of evil results. 

Gathering, saving seed, dfcc.—Gather¬ 
ing should be regularly attended to, for if the 
pods are allowed to get old and seedy the plants 
will continue but a very short time in bearing 
in comparison to what they would do were the 
crops kept closely picked. If it is desirable to 
save seed a part of a row should be expressly 
devoted to that purpose, as the seeds ripen more 
perfectly than when left one here and there all 
over the rows. If during the summer there should 
happen to be more Beans than can be made use 
of, they may be easily preserved for winter use 
by cutting them up in the usual way and put¬ 
ting them into stone jars with abundance of 
nit, afterwards tying down the mouth of the 
jars to exclude the air from them. Previous to 
these being cooked they should be soaked in 
cold water for an hour or so, when they will be 
almost equal to freshly gathered pods. Only 
young ana tender Beans should be used for this 
purpose. _ 8. 


Transplanting vegetables. — Trans 
plantation is an operation that is often neces¬ 
sarily resorted to in vegetable culture ; but the 
evils attending it in various seasons of the year 
are not nearly so widely known as one would 
imagine they would be. One frequently hears 
complaints of Cauliflower and Broccoli button¬ 
ing, as it is termed, Lettuoe bolting quickly to 
seed, Cabbage clubbing, Ac., yet although many 
of these evils arise from transplanting, few are 
really convinced of the fact. That it is necessary 
to transplant in many cases there can be no 
doubt, and sometimes with advantage, but 
where it can well be done without, endless 
labour is saved and better results obtained. For 
instance, it is not half so much trouble to sow 
a row of Lettuce seed so thinly that the plants 
require little or no thinning after they are up 
as it is to sow a bed of seed in such a fashion 
that, before the plants have made more than a 
pair of leaves, they require picking out, and 
afterwards again transplanting to where they are 
to remain. In the case of Broccoli, Cauliflower, 
Cabbage, greens, Ac., in fact, nearly all kinds 
of vegetable crops that are required to be a good 
distance apart, the seed may be sown where the 
plants are to remain. It is not, however, in this 
case necessary to waste seed by sowing an en¬ 
tire row. Supposing, for instance, Cabbage plants 
require to be 18 in. apart, the seed may l>e sown 
is patches marked on to that distance, putting 
•ay four or five seeds in each. When the plants 
•re up, they may be thinned out gradually as 
they advance in growth, until finally tho strongest 
one only is left in each patch; and this mode 
of procedure is certainly no more trouble than 
it would be to sow and transplant in the ordi- 
way. Winter Broeooli, .however, may he 
ww * an exception t< 
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check the plants receive by transplanting causes 
them to head more quickly than they otherwise 
would, and they then come into use before 
severe frosts set in to injure them. In the ma¬ 
jority of cases, however, when it can be done 
without, much time will be saved and better 
results obtained by sowing the seed as advised. 
Transplantation is of course often necessary to 
fill up gaps, and iu this case nearly every kind 
of vegetable (Turnips excepting) will hear the 
operation if carefully done. Carrots, Parsnips, 
and Beetroot will all succeed fairly when trans¬ 
planted if taken up carefully when in a young 
state and planted in good soil, afterwards giving 
them a good watering and shading them from 
the sun for a few days. 


Early borders and seed beds.— In 
every garden, however small, some provision 
should be made for raising vegetables that are of 
a tender character, and also for conveniently 
protecting small seedling plants from the ravages 
of insects, birds, Ac. The early border should be 
situated in a southern aspect, and if protected 
from the north and north-east winds by a wall 
or hoarded fence so much the better; hnt if such 
protection does not exist, some arrangement, if 
only of a temporary character, should be con¬ 
structed by wnich the cold, cutting winds so 
prevalent in the early spring months may he in 
some measure held in check. A few stakes 
driven in the ground and intertwined with 
boughs of trees, gorse, or hurdles thatched with 
straw, and securely erected along the north 
side of the border, afford good protection and 
can be easily applied, hut the intelligent mind 
will soon suggest some method by which the 
principle may be carried out.. The soil of an 
early border should he light, deep, and rich, as 
early vegetables always thrive beat in land of 
this description, owing to its being much warmer 
than soils of a stiffer and more retentive charac¬ 
ter. The early border should always be made to 
slope towards the sonth as muoh as possible, in 
order that it may catch every ray of sunshine, 
and if, after a warm snnny day, the surface be 
raked finely over, it will keep the heat from 
escaping so rapidly from the soil, and thus pro¬ 
mote extra vigour to the plants. It is, however, 
unwise to endeavour to obtain crops too early, 
as they are seldom profitable, unless much time 
and attention are expended on them ; but still, 
by the simple means here advised, much better 
results may be obtained than would otherwise 
he the case. Seed beds, too, should be composed 
of rich, light soil, and if they are raised a little 
above the surrounding soil, some slight advan¬ 
tage may he gained. They should be placed so 
that measures may easily be taken to dispel 
enemies, should such make their appearance. 
For instance, if the beds are situated near the 
house, birds may he kept away, and if clear of 
any crop, such as Cabbage, greens, and other 
plants favourable to slugs and snails, the young 
seedlings will not he so liable to be attacked. A 
narrow path amid seed-beds, too, is always 
advisable, as then a little lime, soot, and other 
preventives may easily be applied when insect 
pests make their appearance. 

Watering seed beds.— It often happens 
that very dry weather prevails about the time 
when it is desirable to sow the various kinds of 
vegetable seeds, such as Broccoli, winter greens, 
Lettuces, Endive, Ac., and instead of watering 
the soil after the seeds are sown, it is much 
better to thoroughly moisten it before sowing, 
and shade afterwards until the seeds have fairly 
vegetated. The following practice may generally 
be followed with success : After the soil has 
been carefully dug or forked over the beds 
Bhould be marked out and thoroughly watered 
over-night and the seeds sown early the follow¬ 
ing morning. Early morning is the best time 
in which to sow seeds, more particularly small 
or light ones, as generally speaking the air is 
then comparatively still. As soon as sown the 
surface of the bed should be gently beaten or 
rather patted down with the back of a clean 
spade, and the seeds should be slightly oovered 
with a portion of the comparatively dry soil 
from the intervening alleys. The beds should 
then be neatly raked over and the surface 
covered with a single hast mat, Frigi Dorao, 
Moss, or dry litter. This covering should be 
allowed to remain until the seeds have fairly 
germinated. If a mat is used it should be peg¬ 
ged down at the sides to prevent its being blown 


off by high winds. Thus treated, the seeds 
speedily vegetate, and as soon ss that happens 
tne covering should be removed, and if the 
weather still continues dry, the beds should be 
well watered with a moderately fine-rosed 
watering-pot, taking care to water gently, so as 
not to disturb the surface of the soil. In the 
case of larger seeds, such as Peas, Beams, Ac., 
which are generally sown in drills or shallow 
trenches, whenever there are indications of dry 
weather setting in, the bottoms of such trenches 
should be well soaked with water before the 
seed is sown, and if diluted manure water is 
used for the purpose, so much the better, as 
that will greatly facilitate germination as well 
as the healthy development of the young 
plants.—P. 

Sowing seeds properly.— It is a diffi¬ 
culty with many to know how to sow seeds 
evenly, so that the plants may not come up in 
crowded clusters. It has been my habit for some 
time now to mix the seed to be sown with a 
quantity of light soil or sand before sowing, and 
scattering all together on the bed. By this 
means the Beed is sown wider apart, and yon are 
better able to tell where the seed is cast. This 
method is especially useful in sowing Celery or 
Onion seeds.—G. C., Eccles. 


SPAN-ROOFED V. LEAN-TO HOUSES. 

I have no doubt that the house so clearly 
described and illustrated by “ J. P.” (p. 57) is 
a most useful and desirable structure ; the pro¬ 
portions and arrangements are as near as pos¬ 
sible perfection. But I think that no practical 
gardener will deny that, for most purposes— 
neaily all, in fact—a well proportioned span- 
roofed house is preferable to a lean-to. I think 
I can safely say that I have proved it in my own 
experience. At one time I had only a lean-to; 
now I have both—a lean-to against the house 
and a span-roof running north and south, or 
rather two of these, and if ever I build any more 
houses they will be of the same description. 

The advantages I claim for span houses are as 
follows : First, they are warmer. At first sight 
this would hardly appear possible ; most people 
would say that a house facing due south, shel¬ 
tered under a high wall, and set up above the 
ground, would be warmer than a low span 
facing east and west. But in reality it is not so; 
the heat may he greater in the lean-to just in the 
middle of a sunny day, but take the average 
temperature during the twenty-four hours, and 
I think that, other conditions being equal, the 
temperature in the span house will be found 
the highest. The great cause of this is that 
the sun, when there is any, begins to aot muoh 
earlier upon a span-roofed house running north 
and south than upon a lean-to facing south; 
so that the heat is well up in the former 
when the sun is only acting upon the end of the 
latter. I frequently find my span house 5° or 
more higher on a sunny morning early than the 
lean-to, though the latter is used as a warm 
or intermediate house, while the former only 
as an ordinary greenhouse. Besides, there seems 
to be a considerable amount of “earth heat” 
developed in a span, especially if low and to 
some extent sunk. 

Secondly, a span-roofed honse is lighter than 
an ordinary lean-to, and the plants m such a 
house grow dwarfer and more bushy, as well 
as not getting drawn all to one side. This is 
a very important point, and is to a great ex¬ 
tent the cause of such beautiful dwarf plants 
being produced by growers for market, as it 
is well known that nearly all market plants 
are grown in open-roofed houses. Again, the air 
in a span house is generally sweeter than that in a 
lean-to — at least when much artificial heat 
is employed. I think the reason for this is that 
in an ordinary low span honse, with solid side 
beds and little or no staging, there is so much 
less floor and wall surface and empty spaces 
beneath the stages, all of which I am confident 
absorb the moisture from the atmosphere, and 
harbour stuffy and unwholesome air. In a low 
span there are really no surfaces or spaces except 
tne glass and the hank of foliage on either side, 
for the narrow pathway does not count for 
much ; consequently, the air in the house is per¬ 
fectly sweet and pure, and seldom or never 
smells scorched or stuffy, as frequently occurs in 
a lean-to with a lot of spaoes beneath the stages 
and the pipes very hot. 
lastly, t find that Rot vm acting, as it does 
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to a great extent, upon the sides of pots ranged 
upon the high ladder-like stages usually to be 
found in lean-to houses is very injurious to the 
roots of the plants oontained therein ; the pots 
frequently get fearfully hot and dry, ana of 
coarse the plants must and do suffer in conse¬ 
quence. Now, on the level beds of a span house, 
if the plants are standing at all near to each other, 
as is usually the case, the pots are all effectually 
shaded by the foliage, and, moreover, standing 
upon a solid, damp bottom of ashes or concrete, 
they are kept constantly cool and moist, less 
watering is reeded, and the plants themselves 
are more healthy. Again, how much more effec¬ 
tive and showy plants appear when nicely ar¬ 
ranged on a level below the eye than when 
stuck about on a stair-like stage (nearly always 
much too deep) where you see more of the sides 
of the pots than anything else. 

Of course it cannot be denied that for some 
purposes lean-to’s are preferable to span houses, 
as, for instance, in the case of most winter work, 
early forcing, Ac., and for early Vines and Cu¬ 
cumbers ; but even in many of these cases I 
think a three quarter span, or even a whole 
span, running east and west would be quite as 
good, if not better than the usual lean-to. I 
think we may safely sum up by saying that a 
lean-to house, if well proportioned and arranged, 
is a very good and desirable thing to have, but 
that, if it can be managed, a span is better. 

_ B. C. R. 

ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

7267.— Plants for olayey soil.— With 
1 ft. depth of turfy loam on the surface and a 
clay subsoil, the chief thing to do is to keep the 
day below as much as possible, but it might be 
greatly improved if in trenching the ground the 
elav bottom was broken up and a good dressing 
of long stable manure worked into it. If just a 
little of the clay, say 1 in. or so, should get 
mixed with the lighter surface soil it will do no 
harm, as in time that too will get friable. The 
best course to adopt is to bastard trench por¬ 
tions from time to time as opportunity offers. 
Take out a trenoh 2 ft. in width and the depth 
of the upper soil, and remove that to the end of 
the piece to be trenched, fork up the clay bot¬ 
tom deeply and leave it as fine as possible, then 
put in the dressing of manure, ana throw upon 
that the next 2 ft. width of the upper surface 
and so continue till the entire piece of ground 
is trenched. The worms will soon incorporate 
the long manure with the clay, and it will assist 
drainage. Almost any kind of Strawberries 
should do well on such a soil, as also would 
Gooseberries, Currants, and Raspberries ; and as 
to vegetable crops, such early Potatoes as Beauty 
of Hebron, Covent Garden Perfection, and 
Myatt’s Ashleaf should do well. Of Peas sow 
Veitch’s Perfection, Premier, and Ne Plus 
Ultra, the latter needing sticks, but a fine late 
holding sort. Also sow Runner and Broad Beans, 
and in a warm part of the garden dwarf Beans. 
Parsnips may do very well, and also Onions, 
making for these a fine surface before sowing. 
All kinds of green crops should do well, such as 
Brussels Sprouts, Savoy, and white Cabbages, 
white and purple sprouting Broccoli, Curled 
Kales, Ao. ; sow seed of these at once, and 
plant out to succeed early Potatoes and Peas.— 
A. D. 


7262.—Heating* and stocking green¬ 
house.— It would be much better to buy a coil 
ready made than to attempt to make one. The 
pipe must be made hot, and unless a proper 
forge is available and you are up to such work it is 
very doubtful if you would succeed. A 1-in. coil 
will heat about 80 ft. of 4-in. pipe. Such a coil 
will carry the water to any height desired, for 
the greater the rise from the boiler (or coil) to 
the pipe the quicker will the current be, and 
the better the result in every way. By all means 
fix a T piece with a cock or screw plug at the 
lowest point in the return pipe to draw the 
water off when required; and there must be an 
air pipe at the highest point cf the pipe. The 
cistern may be placed anywhere, preferably, 
however, on the return. In the number of 
Gardening for June 11, 1881, a list of plants 
suitable for greenhouses near towns will be found 
under the heading of ''Town Gardening.” “Lover 
of Flowers ” cannot do better than consult this. 
Geraniums, both jtozial, show and fancy, many 
Digitized b 
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Fuchsia** Petunias, and Myrtles will grow any¬ 
where. Muslin over the ventilators would cer¬ 
tainly prevent the entrance of *' smuts ” to some 
extent, but bemg of such fine texture would, I 
fear, interfere rather too much with the necessary 
current of air to be advisable. The air would 
require to be pumped through anything suffi¬ 
ciently fine to be of much ere in straining it 
of its impurities ; and this, of course, is im¬ 
possible. All that can be done is to bave lifting 
instead of sliding ventilators at the apex of the 
roof or to have them arranged under a super¬ 
roof, so SB to leave no vertical openings for the 
blacks to fall directly into the house. Then it is 
well to watch the direction of the wind, and 
give much more air when it blows the smoke 
from the city away from you, keeping more or 
less close when it is all blown over you, or when 
it hangs like a pall overhead with showers of 
soot. Above all, keep the syringe at work upon 
everything as much as possible.—B. G. R. 

7263 .—Heating propagating frame. — 

I cannot now refer to the number of Gardening 
that " The Bird ” mentions, but I think I said 
a “metal,” not “iron,” chimney should be 
used; at all events, I meant to have said ao. 
Copper is about the best material, though brass 
or zinc would do. You can get one made at any 
good tinsmith’s; of course it should be brazed, 
not soldered. The height is not of muoh conse¬ 
quence ; anything from 5 in. to 10 in. would be 
suitable, or even more, for the higher the chim¬ 
ney the better the draught and the more per¬ 
fect the combustion. Gas will not do at all; it 
would kill any tender seedlings very soon. An 
argand burner (for paraffin) is the best shape, as 
it gives more heat, and is not so liable to smoke 
as the flat wickp. The top of the chimney should 
come up to within about 1$ in. of the bottom of 
the evaporating pan, to give the beat results.— 
B. C. R. 

7261.— Vegetable Marrows.— Choose an 
open sunny aspect and put together any garden 
litter, such as the old material from hot-beds, 
or tbe straw, Ac., which has been employed for 
excluding frost from frames, and build up a 
ridge, covering with good garden soil, sow the 
seeds at once m pots under glass, and plant out 
under hand-glasses and gradually harden off, or 
they may be grown very well in open quarters 
by digging out a hole and putting in a barrow- 
ful of manure, returning the soil, and covering 
the plants with cloches or bell-glasses. As the 
shoots extend raise the glass on bricks to allow 
the shoots to extend, and finally remove the 
glasses altogether. Keep the shoots thin and 
there need be little fear about the supply of 
Marrows. Water freely in dry weather, and if j 
mildew appears dust with flowers of sulphur. 
The long green is the best variety.—J. G. L. 

7265.— Boiler for greenhouse.— Why 
change ? Tbe expense of heating such a length 
of pipe by means of paraffin will be very much 
greater than by using a coke fire. The coil and 
furnace should be outside the house, and, if pro¬ 
perly set, it will give little trouble and be 
exceedingly economical. The pipes must be, at 
least, on a level with tbe boiler, and to work 
really well should be higher; for the greater the 
rise from boiler to pipes the more rapid the 
circulation, and consequently the better the 
result. The fewer the bends there are the better. 
—B. C. R. 

7220. — Preserving Fern fronds. — I 
gather my Fern fronds of mature growth any 
time daring summer, and spread them carefully 
and singly between sheets of newspaper, then 
press between two boards or under a heavy desk, 
the small fronds I place in a book ; a’l have 
kept their colour except those in a basket that 
bave been exposed in a south window, mixed 
with Everlasting Flowers ; all have been in use 
since December, 1881, except the small fronds, 
which I have reserved to decorate the fire¬ 
places on manilla shavings.— Flora. 

7215.— Roses in windows.— If the Rose 
in question has not been pruned it should at 
once be cut back to three eyes of last year’s 
wood it will then start more strongly. The 
general treatment will be to admit air as much 
as possible, avoiding draughts ; water sparingly 
until the plant is fairly in growth. In giving air 
do so with regard to the outward temperature, 
as nothing so soon cripples the y oung growth 
as a chilly cutting wind playing upon it.— 


7021.— Pruning Roses. —By all means 
prune them ; if left untouched they will not 
start nearly so strong, and will be thrown out 
of gear altogether. In the case of strong habited 
kind8 prune them back to three eyes, those of 
weaker growth to be cut into two eyes. The 
principal point to attend to is to well mulch the 
roots and copiously water them during hot 
weather, without which care, should a hot sum¬ 
mer supervene, but weakly growth will be made. 
-J. C. 

7278.—Liquid manure. - To mak** good Bquid 
manure from stable manure shake the straw out. savins 1 
on ? the droppings, and use them quite fresh. Put a 
bushel into a coarse bag and then drop this into a tub 
containing abotn 0 gallons of water. Let it soak, polling 
the bag up now and then till the manure is thoroughly 
soaked. If the tub is large enough double the qualities 
of manure and water. By keepiug the manure in a bag 
the liquid ia clear and the water-pot does not get foul. 
As tbe liquid gets weak other manure can be added in 
place of that which is exhausted.—A. 

7280. — Bone manure for Potatoes. — Merely 
broken bones will hardly prove a suitable manure for 
Potatoes, but bone dust will doubtlei-s do well. Potatoes 
are a very temporary crop, whilst bones are not book 
convertible into nutrittve gases. When they are soaked 
for a short time in sulphuric acid, however, they become 
very active, and plants can assimilate them at once. For 
clay land we should prefer a dressing of soo», gypsum, 
and wood ashes; but if bones are used, certainly they 
should be in tbe form of dust.—A. D. 

7268. —Growing Moss on stones.— It is not easy 
to indace hardy Mosses to grow anywhere unnaturally; 
they like a position that is cool and shady and where 
the soil is that which Moss favours. It is probable that 
the best way to indue** it to glow on a flint rookery would 
be to get patches with soil attached, fix them to the 
flints and until apparenly established give occasional 
sprinklings of water. Also shade for a time if the weather 
becomes warm and dry.—A. 

7271. —Abutilons.—The best thing to do with the 
Abutilous that have become pot bound and starving 1< 
to cut them somewhat hard back, «nd when fresh growth 
commences turn the plants out and well rub down the 
balls of routs, then shift them into larger pots than 
those they came out of, using some fresh loam mixed 
with well rotted manure and a sprinkling of sand. When 
the plants have made fresh root and growth they will 
bloom plentifully. 

7269. — Pear trees not bearing.— The roots of the 
Pear tree are probably driven down Into poor soil. No 
doubt planting the Potatoes over the roots would bsr* 
something to do with it. Try liberal manuring, thin oat 
the head of the tree, and lay in new branches if 
possible. I was looking at a large old Pear tree the other 
day that had been brought baok to fertility by laying in 
new branches.—K. H. 

7216.—Primulas and Nicotlana longiflora.— 
The Primulas will make good flows* ing plants next 
autumn if kept in a cool airy window all the summer. 
The soil should be kept constantly moist without 
watering heavily. The Nicotians should be kept in s 
co* >1 room from now until the middle of June, after 
which time it may be grown in the open air, according 
it a sheltered, sunny situation.—J. C. B. 

7201.—Vegetable Marrow*.—The Marrows tailed 
In all probability because the bed was of too rich and 
tpongy a character. Vegetable Marrows may be success¬ 
fully grown without much expense. Dig a hole, pot iu 
a barrowful of manure, mixing the latter with tbe soil, 
and place 6 in. of the best soil on the top to plant the 
seeds or plants in is all that is really necessary.—E. H. 

7821.—Browallias.—They must be thinned out at 
once, leaving two plants only in a 4J-in. pot. The thin¬ 
nings may be pricked out into other pots, or they may 
be planted in the open ground. Browallias are useful 
winter flowering plai ts. Bowing the seed in May putting 
one plant only into a 4}-in. pot, growing out-of-doors 
all the summer, placing under cover by the middle of 
September.—J. C. B. 

7281. —Ants In greenhouse.—Ants in greenhouse 
are chiefly troublesome when they get into pots and 
work holes in the soil, also working crevices in brick¬ 
work and in the flooring. In such esses it is not difficult 
to scald them out by pouring boiling water into tbelr 
runs, and if they get into pots they maybe drowned out 
by standing the pots iu water for a short time.—A. D. 

7272 —Large Broccoli.— The largest Cauliflower fa 
Veitch’s Autumn Giant. 1 had several last year 20 in. in 
diameter, but no one cares about them so large. Largs 
Broccoli are mainly a question of cultivation, as large plants 
cannot be had from weakly stems. Watts’s Excelsior and 
CattelTs Eclipse are large-hearted sorts when well 
grown.—E. H. 

7263.—Mealy bug on Apple trees.- By mealy 
bug 1 suppose is meant the wool y aphis, commonly 
known as American blight. Wash the frees thoroughly 
with paraffin oil and water. A wine-glassful of oil to a 
gallon of water; keep it well stirred up with a brush. A 
spoke brush is best, and rub it Will into the cankered 
places and elsewhere - E. H. 

7272. —Nitrate of soda.-Sprinkle nitrate of sodt 
on tbe surface of the soil amongst growing crops just as 
a shower is imminent, and stir the soil to work tbe 
manure into the roots. It would perhaps make the use 
of the nitrate safer if it were mixed with an equal 
quantity of fine soil or ashes.—D. 

7283.- Tecoma jaemlnoldop.—Tlant It out in s 
good border in a conservatory, lead It up to the roof, 
keep the growth thin, but permit it to mnble so as to 
get fr-e wood ripened by exposure to light.—E. H. 

7282. —Saving Broccoli seed.- The best method is 
to mark the best heads and leave them to flower, and 
when in bloom thin the branchlc-ts cut well, especially 
In the centre..—?£.,U.. fron 
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7f7L— Ants in border.— Scatter guano in the ants’ 
rasa; sulphur they do not like; boiling water is a sure 
core; trap them with treacle placed thinly on the 
tottora of a saucer; frequently disturbing their homes 
lad haunts generally causes then to shift their quarters. 
-E. U. 

7372 —Bunches of Grapes turning blind— 
Rauches turning blind or running to tendrils is a sign 
of anripe wood. Is rot the wood gross from too much 
liiware being u«ed ? A good dressing of lime would 
probably be beneficial.—E H. 

:»7. -Climber for London conservatory— 
The aspect would suit a Marshal Kiel Rose very well, 
or s hardy Passion flower might be tried. It would flower 
freely in a cool or cold greenhouse. Either of the two 
voum, if planted at once, make good growth this season. 


froBt out iu the winter. I have a staging in the front, 
and against the back wall l have four boxes 3 ft. by U ft 
and 2 ft. deep, in which 1 have planted s Tacsonia van 
Volxeml, a Mandevilla suaveolens, a hardy Paiwi flora, 
and a Lady Londesborough Clemat'S, which last is doing 
well; the Mandevilla seems to have made a good start, 
but the others do not look well, the heat seems too much 
for them, the leaves of the Tacsonia especially becoming 
par -hed. Then, again, notwithstanding all this heat and 
consequent light, other plants on the front stage seem 
to get drawn, some seedlings I have in pans especially 
so. What can be the reason? I have also put m some 
re- d of Manrandia Barclay ana, Lophosp^rmum scandens, 
Thunhergia, and some Ipomoeas, but they do not seem 
as If they were coming up. Is it absolu ely necessary 
that they should have bottom heat ? If anyone will kindly 
g>ve me a few hints as to what to do, I shall be much 
obi ged. — Myrtle. 


71S8.—Plants for rooms in London.—Very few 
plants resist g»s, but we can recommend A«pidi»tra 
lurica and its variegated variety, which thrive almost 
■nvwhere if the foliage is well sponged about twice a 
week.—J. C. 

72S7.— Cutting back Oleanders.— Cut them back 
%i w ee. They may be pruned if so desired, within t in. 
of the soil, as they break jtt't as freely as Willows. 
Water moderately until they are well in growth again— 

J. CL 

7184 —Tacsonia not blooming— Want of water 
or air was probably the came of failu'e. When buds 
j'arm, ventilate freely and water with weak liquid 
manure.—J. C. 

7228 Pruning! Gum Clstus—Prune at ouoe to 
within l ft. of the ground, if so desired —J. 


7330.— Hops as climbers.—I am growing Hops for 
their beauty «.f foliage. Should the shoots be tied to 
stakes? orwill they entwine themselves?- F K.C. [If stakes 
eruircs are provided the shoots will entwine themselves 
i\Hod them , out a tie may he necessary note and then ) 

7327.—Climbing: plants on roof of green¬ 
house—7. R. —Th - wires may be strained horizontally 
aooss the rafters. They should be about 9 in. or 12 iu. 
from the gla«s and about 12 in apart. 

7228. - Pigeons’ manure.- F. B. J.— if mixed with 
nil and allowed to get well decomposed this may be 
Med with advantage to either flowers or regetables. It 
most not be applied too strong. 

Primula purpurea and P denticulata.— 
Aaygood nurseryman will supply plants of these. We 
cannot say where seed can be ootained. 

Kilkenny Cot. - Bee onr advertisement columns, p. viii., 

April 1.- S. E. C—Krona Mr. Thompson, Tavern 

Street, Ipswich. It ought to have been sown earlier, but 
if sown now will succeed Other plants from a hardy 

plant nursery.- C. Mabtir. — Yonr question is entirely 

oetsido our province.- R. S—We know of no speelal 

works on the subject. Several good articles have been 
give a in Gardening. — J. F. jF—W s will ascertain the 
name of the insect. 

J. M., Sligo— We cannot say; of course, the nearer home 
jou get them the better, a* the carriage would be heavy. 
— it. B .—“ Floral Decorations,” by Aunie Haasard,isthe 
only book we know of likely to answer the purpose 

named. Price, 5s.- E. D .—Campanula rotundifolia. 

— E. H .—We cannot name the fungus without seeing 
it 

Mies H. (Chelmsford).— We have no snch lists as the 

mis enquired for. Apply to some good basket maker.- 

Sufolk. - We do unt know any plant bearing the name 
you mention, there must t>e some mistake. Kindly send us 
blooms and leaves and we will endeavour to answer the 
question satisfactorily. 

Names of plants.— B. U .—Sparmannia africana. 

— A.C .—Orobanche minor.- C. D. Q.— l.Ompnalodes 

vernt; 2, Arabia alblda; 3, Cotoneaster mlcrophylla 

(berried plant).- P. P.— t, Pelargonium (species), 

Kn<! better specimen; 2, Calceolaria scabiossefolia ; 3, 
Eopatorium (send better material); 4, Tradescmtla 

rvpens.- R. B. (Welsh Cottage). — 1, Pulystichnm 

aculeatum var.; 2, Doronicum caucasleum ; 3, Adonis 
’emslia. Dublin —1, Cannot mine without flowers ; 

Kpipbyllum truncatum; 3, Genista canariensis; 4, 

Coroallla emerus.- Taylor. — Kindly send better 

specimen. 


QUERIES. 


Buies far Correspondents — AU oommunlea 
Mtm far insertion should be dearly and concisely written 
moos side of the paper only and addressed to the Kditor. 
LetUnrelatinq to business to the Publisher. The name 
end address qf the sender is required, in addition to any 
Bom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
dotdi always bear the number and title of the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
btoqa separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
Gardening goxng to press a considerable time before the 
day qf publication, it Is not possible to insert queries and 
ammunieations the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us aqa\n. 

7329.—Smoke from boiler Are — I have suffered 
a severe loss of plants this year from smoke in my green- 
boose which I cannot keep out, although every place 
•eems tight. 1 have a slow combustion stove which 
U in a small house adjoining the greenhouse. The tire 
to burn all light in dry we tthc, but in damp 
weather it will not draw and the smoke puts the fire 
Mit The chimney from the stove is (Tin. iron piping, 
which runs up 7 ft. and then enters a brick flue, which 
h 161L high from where the! on pipe enters, and which 
i* corroded with tar; 1 burn coal and coke. Any sug¬ 
gestion to get rid of this nuisance will much oblige. — E. D. 


7230.—Plants for greenhouse— I have a lean to 
greenhouse 19 ft. long, « ft. wide, and 0 ft. to 10 ft. high. 
It ha* the sun on it nearly the whole day long, and the 
temperature is often as high as 80° and 90°. What plants 
do best in such a place 7 I intend to just ke p the 
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7331— Rternbergla lutea— Nine bulbs of the 
Bternbergia lutea were sent me last November in a 
collection I ordered from a seedsman. Knowing nothin* 
of their nature, I planted eight in two 6-ia. pots, four 
bulbs in each, and one bulb in the open ground ; they are 
now about 5 in. high, hiving about six leaves each, of a 
dark glossy green. Those in puts are in a c»ol greenhouse. 
1 thould be much obliged if anyone would tell me how 
to treat them in the future, whether they do best in the 
house or border; and when (hey will flower, and what 
the flower will belike?—P ompky. 

7332. -Roses oa walls—I wish to know how to 
pruue Roses on a south wall ? i he sorts are: Tms—Belle 
Lyonnais©, Climbing Devonlensis, C< mteate ri'Ouvaroff, 
Reine Marie Henriette; N iiset'-es— Bouquet d’Or, Jaune 
De-prez, Marshal NM. KtJve d'Or; Perp ;tu ils -Duke of 
Teck, Mdlle. Eugenie Vender, Henry Bmnett, Ac. Most 
of the Perp tuals are strong plant*, about 3 ft. from the 
ground ; Teas about 1J ft. I got them not specially pre¬ 
pared for climbing, an i planted th^m in a well-trenched 
and manured border (well drained) on March 14 last— 
Meath Gikl. 

7333. -Clubbing of leaf buds on Black Cur 
rant in es.— 1 snail be tl&d to lear i from readers of 
Gakuening what has been their ex* erience in the above, 
snd what means they adopted to prevent it. My crop 
will be a failure thii year, whilst none of my neigh¬ 
bours’ trees appear to b? affected In the slightest de¬ 
gree. Instead of expanding, the leaf buds fo m excres¬ 
cences about the size of a pea, and then torn brown 
and die off. - J. G. 

7334 — Ivy on staircases.-1 would feel obliged 
for some information about Ivy growing inside the 
house. How and when should it be planted? and does 
it encourage slugs or worms about the bouse? I w uld 
like to have the Ivy growing in.-ide the staircase 
window, north exposure, out I have a great dislike to 
worms and those sort of creatures. Must it have a 
string to climb on? or how must it bs supported?- 
C. M. 

7335—Fowls in neighbour*' gardens.—I have 
lately commenced to ke^p f.jwls ; ttu>y are fenced in, but 
have access to the lane, from which they wander through 
my nelgnbour’s hedge on to his ground adjoining. M v 
neighbour has threatened me with legal proceedings if I do 
n<*t keep them off. Is it necessary for me to keep my fowls 
oat of the 1 <ne, or for him to fence them off his ground ? 
—Constant Reader. 

7336.— Water for orchard house—Will some 
experienced reader of Gardening kindly i ell me whether 
the water from a cistern and pipes would be too cold 
for syringing and root-watt ring fruit trees in cold or 
ebard house? Some friends of m<ne sav it would chill 
them after a hot day. Is that so? and if so. would it do 
for morning use? I might add the house has a very 
warm aspect?-D evonshire Dump. 

7337— Button-hole bouquets.— Having just built 
a greenhouse, and Laving an opportunity of sel'ing 
button-hole bouquets during the months of December, 
January, February, and March, I shall feel glad if some 
one will inform me what plants are l> st to prodace a 
constant simply of flowers for the purpose named. I 
can command a heat of not less than 45° alw ays— 
DuCTOR. 

7338.- Orange trees from seed.—I should be 
glad to know how to treat Orange trees. I set some 
pippins quite four years ago, and now I hare a tree 
more than 2 ft. high. I want to know if it will soon 
flower, or if it will want gTafBtng before it will flower. 
If so, how must it be done ?—Mervyn. 

7333.— Cucumber stems cracking.—Will some 
reader kindly suggest a reason for the stems of Cucum¬ 
ber plants crack hr lengthways just above the soil in the 
pots, and say if such plants are fit to plant ? They have 
been treated as recommended in Gardening from time 
tO time.-GHKRKIN. 

7340. Herbace dus plants for show —A prize 
is offered at a horticultural show for twelve hardy her¬ 
baceous flowers. Would white Lilies be considered as 
snch? and what plants would be most suitable for the 
purpose, to be grown by an amateur in an ordinary gar¬ 
den? -Lbila. 

7341. - Culture of plants.-1 shall be glad of mode 
of cultivation and treatment of the following plants: 
Amaryllis longifollum. Pancratium calathinum, Anthe- 
ricum Liliistruru, Liictamnus fraxinella, Hemerocallis 
ilava, Schizostylis coccinea—L. 

7312.—Nitrate of soda—Will some one kindly tell 
me how to apply this in tne garden? 1 have purchased 
some, but do n t ki ow how to use it. I have been told 
it is good for destroying grab*, maggots, and wireworms. 
—S. T. D. 

7343. — Salieburla adlantifolia— I should feci 
obliged if some reader would give me information as to 
the culture and preparation of this plant. Is it tolerably 
hardy ? Mine, iu a cool house, is just showing its leaves. 

■A. E. L. 

7344— Greenhouse climbers —Which are the best 
four cool greenhouse climbers not Roses or Camellias ? 
and which are the best two climbers for a warm green¬ 
house-60 0 ?—F. E. E. 


7346. —Shading Conservatory.—I should be glad 
to learn the best methods of shading conservatories with 
whitewash or similar material; also how to make the 
material used ; and if it be applied inside or outside.-— 
Subscriber 

7347. —Narcissi deteriorating. -How can I prevent 
my double Narcissi from deteriorating? My Sulphur 
Phoenix and Orange Pnoeulx are both getting back to the 
common stock they cum from, though ta-jy flowered 
perfectly for two years—S uffolk. 

7348. —Garden designs for show.—Of what 
should a model girdeD, for a horticultural show, consist? 
Should it have nouse, tennis lawn, «kc., complete? or 
geometrical flower beds anl noth ng more?—L eila. 

7349. —Holly hedges.—How should a Holly hedge 
be m>tde? and what u the best time for planting? is it 
desirable to mix wLh the Holly plants Quick or Privet, 
or any other plant ? —K M. 

7350. — Plants for garden vases.— I have no fewer 
than seventeen vases in my garden, and hitherto 1 have 
had Gera iiums in them, b t I should be glad of the 
names cf some plants which are suitable for vaoes. 


7351— Daisies —How ought I to treat my Daisies? 
Should they be divided when they have done flowering, 
or in tbe autumn ? I waut the ground thay now occupy 

for somethiug else—S unray. 

735L—R >t-es for pots—I wish to know the names 
and colours of two doz u of (he choicest and best dwarf 
p t Roses for a small greenhouse. Would Perpetuals 
or Te as give the most satisfaction ? -Ixion. 

735 J.-Deodorising liquid manure—What is the 
best materi d tor deu ioiisiug liquid manure? —something 
that will not damage the manmaai qualities of the liquid, 
nor be injurious to plant* ?—J. G. li. 

7351— Building a greenhouse— I am desirous 
of building a span roofe i greenhjuse, 12 ft. long by 8 ft. 
wide and 9 ft. high. I should be grateful for instruction*. 
—Derby Amateur. 

7355— Violet blooms not opening—I have a 
double white Viole , the flowers of which do not ex¬ 
pand. Will some oue instruct me how to treat it— 
Derby Amateur. 

7356. - Cucumbers—W II someone tell me how to 
grow Cucumbers—what heat the? require, and the 
thorough management of them?-SUNRAY. 

7357 —Raii-ing Maize—What is the best method 
of raising Maize? My seed is good, but I n ver can 
u. an age 10 raise more than two per cent —F. 

7353.-Cost of Greenhouse —Will “D.” kindly 
let me know where framework for such a house as he 
describe* could be bought ?—G. K. T. 

7359. — Treatment of Seakale. — How should I 
treat Seakale roots that were planted lost spring?— 
T. T. Knowles. 

7360 -To destroy black beetle® In garden— 
C-n anyone Inform me how I can get rul of black beetles 
in a border ?—1. R. 

7361.— ZEsthetlc flowers— I would be glad io 
know what are considered the aesthetic flowers grown 
from seed—W. B. 

7302.-Lightening heavy soil —We have a garden 
in which the soli i* heAvy clay. What is the best material 
to lighten it ?-Z. Y. X. 

7368—Pruning Clematis—What is the right 
way of pruning Clematis Henryl? and what section does 
it belong to ? —SUPFOLK. 

7364— Manure for Azaleas— What i* the be<=t 
and safest manure, liquid or otherwise, for Azaleas ?— 
F. K. E. 

7S65— Swedes and Mangolds.— Which is the 
best time to sow Swedei and Mangolds on a cold clay 
soil?—F. 

7356— Chicory— Howls Chicory sown, and when? 
Is it a permanent crop if cut green ? — F. 

7367—Medlnilia magnifies—Will someone tell 
me how to treat this plant‘(—B evenoaks. 


POULTRY. 

Hatching.—Eggs intended for hatching purposes 
should Dot be kept more than a fortnight after 
being layed before they are placed under the hen, 
as their fertility will become impaired if allowed to 
remain idle for a longer period. Of course there are 
cases where eggs have batched after having been 
kt pt much longer, but they are the exception, not 
the rule. Tbe rgg tester as described some few 
weeks back is of no service in determining whether 
they have btcome impaired by keeping or not, as 
the signs of deterioration are not sufficiently apparent 
for this simple ttst. It is folly to purchase sittings 
of eggs until > ou have a hen broody and ready to 
cover them, as after a journey they should be un¬ 
packed at once and placed beneath the hen. Hens 
are very uncertain as to when they will become 
broody, and nothing except generous feeding and 
good housing will hasten their inclination to do so* 
A few eggs, however, should be allowed to remain in 
the nest, even if they be only dummy ones of chalk 
or painted wood Asa rule,oi i hens become broody 
quicker than pullets of the first year. It is not ab¬ 
solutely n< oessary to keep sitting hens in the dark; 
we prefer not to do so; but if a subdued light i& 
maintained so much tbe better. Of far moie im¬ 
portance is the prevention of all intrnsi in of other 
birds, and causing as little noise and bastle inti 
around the sitting hen as possible. We have reoeived 
several complaints this spring of chickens being 
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found dead in tbe shells at the expiration of the time 
of incnbation. This, no doubt, arises from the dry 
season. It is absolutely necessary that the eggs 
should have a certain amount of moisture. In a 
wild state the nests of birds are constantly being 
moistened by rain and dews, but in a close house 
they are deprived of all source of damp of any de¬ 
scription. This is why nests are always best made 
on tbe earth, which affords a supply of moisture, 
provided the weather is in accordance. The usual 
plan is to give the eggs a slight sprinkling of warm 
water every day during the last week or ten days, 
and to pour a little of the same round and about the 
nest. This will have the desired effect, and prevent 
the chicken from becoming glued to the enveloping 
membrane, which prevents its free egress at the 
proper time, and by its endeavours to extricate itself 
the chiok becomes exhausted and dies in the shell. 
Even if the weather prove wet, the operation of 
sprinkling the eggs can do no harm, if performed in 
moderation, except on very cold or frosty days. As 
the season advances, hens will become broody in 
greater numbers than required, and as they then 
prove very troublesome as well as unprofitable, a 
cure must be Bought after. Prompt action is the 
great secret of success, as if the nen is allowed to 
sit in the nest for a day or two, the fever reaches 
aaextent difficult to overcome. A visit should be 
paid to the laying boxes in the evening, and any 
hens found sitting which are not required for hatch¬ 
ing purposes should at once be removed to a sepa¬ 
rate pen, or confined in such a manner as will pre¬ 
vent their indulging in the inclination. Feed very 
sparingly, and in ten da>s or so they will have for¬ 
gotten their desire and will shortly come on to lay¬ 
ing again. Bnt ail this is no good unless they be 
taken in hand at once, and rigidly kept from any 
form of nest. Above all, never resort to any of the 
violent practices advocated by many, such as pluug- 
ing the bird in cold water. To say the least it is 
cruel, and seldom effectual, and many a good bird 
has been permanently ruined in health by such a 
shock to the system.— Andalusian. 

Bearing turkeys.—In Gardening of Maroh 25 
a statement is made by “ G. C.,” of Eccles, that he 
met with a farmer from North Derbyshire last 
Christmas who had sent twenty well-fed geese to 
Buxton Market, and could not get 8*d. per lb. 
offered for them, and had to take them home again, 
while at the same time they were selling at lid. to 
Is- per lb. at Stockport, seventeen miles away (not 
fourteen, as stated by “ G: C.”). Now I think there 
is some mistake in thiB, as it is above twenty years 
sinoe well fed geeBe were sold at such a low piice 
in Buxton, and the price last season and at Christ* 
mas was lid. per lb*; some few made Is., but really 
good geese were all bought up at the above prices. 
The farmer might have taken only the frames and 
forgot to fatten the geese, but if he will next 
Christmas bring his geese (if good ones) to Buxton, 
I have no doubt he will make lid* to Is. per lb. 
Within the last fifteen years hundreds of geese have 
been bought here at lid* per lb-, and sent to Shef¬ 
field market to be resold.—T. W. Brittain. 

Ducks and geeee.—Would some experienced 
reader kindly give me a few hints respecting docks 
and geese P I have pnrehased some young ducks a 
week old, and would like to know how best to 
treat them. I also intend purchasing a few young 
geese to rear them for our own use at Christmas. 
Any information would be esteemed-—S. Lockwood 
Lkvick. 

Keeping ducks.—I should be glad to learn the 
best food and the best way of treating ducks; also 
the best kinds of duoks for laying, table, and hardi¬ 
ness.—II. C. M. F. 

Eggs for winter use.— I should feel obliged by 
some one giving a recipe for keeping eggs for winter 
uss when hens are not laying.—B ossy. 

Pigeons dying.—Tho cause of “ E. B. T.’s ” 
pigeons dying is the feeding ; in the first place dis¬ 
continue tbe Indian Corn, as it is too large, and 
Buckwheat should be given only in winter, rather 
sparingly, as it is very heating. If “ E. R. T.” feeds 
his pigeons on good sound grey Peas, Tares, Wheat, 
and Dari, he will find them thrive well, and be 
always in first-class condition. These should not be 
given constantly, but varied. The cause of dying 
was that they were choked. The best times for 
feeding are morning and afternoon, about four; 
they also should have just sufficient, so as not to 
leave any lying about, and fresh water daily, 
with a lump of salt to peok at occasionally.— Red- 
Eye. 

Food for pigeons.—Can any one inform me if 
Hempaeed is a good and wholesome food for pigeons ? 
I have a young pair about eight weeks old, and 
have been feeding them with Indian Corn and 
Buckwheat, but find they do not shed their 
plumage at alL— Joe. 

Bats In poultry yard.—I cannot quite under¬ 
stand J. H. Petworth's rat-trap. Many being pestered 
with rats would be exceedingly grateful to have the 
trsp more fully explained by illustration or plan.— 
n IJabor. 
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NOTES ABOUT BEES. 

I wish to call the attention of your readers to the 
statements of a “ Somersetshire Bee-keeper” (p 60), 
and from which I must entirely dissent. In the first 
place, he condemns spring feeding, which every ad¬ 
vanced bee-keeper knows is the very backbone of 
successful bee keeping; without its aid bees would 
never be strong enough in the early part of the 
season to gather any quantity of honey, as it is not 
the quantity of honey that a hive contains that 
induces breeding, but the quantity coming in. Also, 
all antnran feeding should be over by the first week 
in October, or the bees will be unable to seal their 
stores, and, if unsealed, it will ferment and cause 
dysentery and foul brood, the very worst disease a 
bee-keeper can get iuto his apiary. 

Then the mode of feeding proposed by a " Somer¬ 
setshire Bee-keeper ” would set every hive in an 
apiary robbing its neighbour, causing a fearful loss 
of bee life, and very likely entirely destroying some 
of the weaker stocks. As to turning the troughs out, 
bees always try to turn foreign substances out of 
their hives. 

Under the head of early swarming moat good bee¬ 
keepers condemn the practice of washing the hive 
out with all sorts of nasty messes before putting the 
swarm in. The bees much prefer a nice clean hive. 

Also, adding weak stocks to strong at this time of 
year is a very doubtful practice, as weak stocks are 
very often diseased, and thebeo keep c r who does so 
runs a very good chance of spoiling his other stock. 
If they havea queen it is best to feed them up, atop 
them swarming, and super them. 

I never heard of snch a way of driving bees as a 
“ Somersetshire Bee-keeper ” advocates. I pity the 
poor bee-keeper that tries it; he would no doubt 
find the bees in the bottom hive, and also the greater 
part of the combs from the stock ; in fact, there 
would be such a mess that it would puzzle a dozen 
Somersetshire bee-keepers to put them right again. 
The. best way to drive bees is what is called open 
driving; in it the hives ouly come together at one 
plaoe, the full hive, of course, being underneath. 
The bee-keeper can then see all that is going on 
during the process* 

A Hertfordshire Bee-keeper. 

-I think " Somersetshire Bee - keeper” 

could certainly not havo practised uniting as de¬ 
scribed in Gardening (p. 60). The plan of feeding 
advocated is what all. advanced bee-keepers have 
been trying to exterminate, but the uniting will do 
more harm than if it had not been done, as it is 
quite impossible and contrary to the nature of bees. 
—W. J. G. 

Hives for bees —Will some one give the address 
of the makers of “ King’s Patent Drawer Hives for 
Bees” P— Queen Bee. 


BIRDS. 

Outdoor aviaries.—I have in my garden an 
aviary against a north wall. It is 7 ft. high at back 
and 6 ft. at front, glass inside 4 ft. deep ; front 
wire with door 18 in. wide and 4 ft. high. The 
roof, which is pf a fancy shape, consists of thin 
board, covered with cement about 3-8ths in. thick. 
This keeps out all water and draught In front is an 
outer cage about 6 ft. high, 21 ft. wide, consisting 
of a piece of wire netting rising from the ground and 
bent over the top and sides. The front is again 
wired, a space of about 2 ft. square being left in 
inner front to allow the birds to come out to the 
outer cage, which is completely open to the weather. 
I have 26 canaries; many of them have been in the 
aviary four years. Daring that time I have lost 
ouly three old birds; no cold hurts them; the more 
it snows or rains the better they seem to like it. 
They are then all in the outer cage. They are in 
the best of health and plumage. Now a word about 
their food. Each morning after breakfast I take a 
good handful of English Oits and about i pint 
Hempseed, and often a handful of green stuff from 
the garden. This is all they have had for four 
years. I place two plant pans for a bath which they 
enjoy much. The pans are filled with fresh water 
every morning.—R. D. W. 

Parrot unwell —I have a valuable parrot—good 
talker—which has always had good health up to the 
present, hut change of locality or some other cause 
has produced diarrhoea-sickness with a habit of 
plucking her feathers out from her breast, leaving 
bare patches. She also bites her feet terribly. What 
is the cause and remedy p—L. W. 

Stuffing birds.—Will some one inform me 
which is the best book for a young beginner on 
stuffing birds, fish, and small animals P—G. H. S. 


INDEX TO VOL. III. 

This is now ready, and may be obtained 
through all booksellers; price Id., or direct 
from the office, poet tree. l*d.—a?, South¬ 
ampton Street, Go vent Garden, London, "W.O. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Medlar jelly.—Five pints of water to one gallon 
of Medlars. Mash well into a pulp, boil gently four 
hours, strain well through a jelly bag; to each pint 
of juice add three-quarters or a pound of sugar, boil 
again for four hours longer. The Medlars must be 
npe.—A. V. 

-Wash thoroughly, and just cover with cold 

water in a preserving pan, some thoroughly ripe 
Medlars; simmer till they pulp, and strain through 
a jelly bag; to every pint of juice add one pound of 
lump sugar, and boU like Currant jelly* It may be 
made with the pulp and juice like Damson cheese. 
—Filling ham. 

Dandelion wine.—On two qoatts of Dandelion 
flowers poor one quart of boiling water, and let it 
stand all night; the next morning strain it and add 
3 lbs. of sugar aud one Lemon; then boil for half, 
an-hour; when cool pnt it in a cask with a little 
yeast spread on toast. It will be fit to bottle in two 
months. 

Endive French fashion.—Use only the Yel¬ 
lowish white leaves pioked from the stalks; boil 
them with some salt in plenty of water; when 
done, throw them into cold water; strain and press 
them well; make a little good white sauce in a 
stew pan with two ounces of butter; put in the 
endive, which mast be chopped a little first; season 
with salt, pepper, and before serving stir among it 
the yolks of two eggs well beaten. 

Beet-top Spinach. -The tops of yonng Beets, if 
treated in the same way as Spinach, bat boiled for 
half-an-hotir instead of ten minutes, will be found 
very similar to Spinach and quite as good. This 
dish should be garnished with slices cut from the 
roots of larger red aud white Beets, and seasoned 
plentifully with pepper. 

Horehound beer.—Can any reader give me a 
good recipe for making Horehound beer ? —T. H. 

Parkin.—Rnb half a pound of butter into two 
pounds of oatmeal, half a pound of moist sngar. 
one ounce of ginger, and as mnoh treacle as will 
make it into a stiff paste ; roll it ont in cakes about 
1 in. thick; lay them on a battered tin and bake 
them, in a moderate oven, a nice brown.— Mrs. B. 

-Take quarter stone fine oatmeal, quarter of a 

pound of butter well rubbed into the oatmeal, half a 
pound of coarse sngar, mix; three pounds of best 
treacle, half a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda 
mixed in a little water, then add to tre&ole; also 
add a half-penny worth of ground ginger; warm the 
treacle slightly, to make it thin, and mix it well 
with the oatmeal, &o. This will all make a dark 
brown dough, which must be put into bread tine, 
filling about half full, and bake in a slow oven. 
On sticking into it a piece of wire, a house-wife 
will understand when the Parkin is done. It is 
always better to keep a few days before eating. It 
will keep any length of time and improve.— Anon. 

-Take one and a half pound of butter and pat 

it into the oven with four pounds of treacle; then add 
four pounds of oatmeal, two pounds of flour, one 
pound of moist sugar, one ounce of grated ginger, four 
spoonfuls of baking powder (mix this with the flonr), 
and a little salt; bake it immediately in a mode¬ 
rately-heated oven ; rub the tin you bake it on with , 
a little butter, and be careful not to make it too 
thick, as it rises very much in baking; when baked, i 
and while still hot, cut it into small squares. It * 
should be kept in a tin canister well closed, to 
preserve its crispness.—E. N. ! 

— Sweet Parkin or Yorkshire Parkin is well 
known in parts of Yorkshire, and is almost as geos- I 
rally made for Guy Fawkes’ Day as plum*pudding 
for Christmas Day. The following is a good recipe: 
One pound of oatmeal, half a pound of flour, half 
an ounce of ground pinger, two tablespoonfnls of ; 
baking powder; rub in three quarters of a pound of j 
batter, and mix into paste with treacle; pnt into bnt- 
tered tins, pat the paste flat, and bake in a slow oven 
until it begins to fall.—Y* D. I 

- Rub half a pound of butter and half a pound] 

of fresh lard into four pounds of oatmeal, or flonr J 
and oatmeal mixed ; add half a pound of brown 
sugar and one onnee of ground ginger; mix threa] 
pounds and a half of treacle with a cupful of new 
milk; stir these into the oatmeal, Ac., to make a 
stiff paste; bake in a moderate oven, either in oiled 
tins or dripping tios till brightly browned, about 20 
minutes if baked in patty-pans, and one hour and a 
half in large dishes. Probable cost, 2s. Cd.—T. P«j 

-Take four pounds oatmeal, three quarters ofj 

a pound butter, four pounds treacle, one tablespoon-, 
ful ginger, one tablespoonful baking powder, quar¬ 
ter of a pound sugar ; rub the butter into the meaL 
and then mix all together and hake in shallow tine 
in a slow oven. It takes nearly two hoars; tea# 
with a skewer.—T. 8. 8. * 

[We think some of the correspondents who kirn 
favour us with recipes err in making this cake toosweel 
and more of the nature of ginger-breid. It was recor 
mended by a medical man when mad# of treacle, po 1 
dered ginger, aud fine oatmeal only.] 
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rPHTS is the cheapest and best collection ever 

-L offered—24 packets of choice seeds, including best 
Double Stocks and Asters, Phlox, Giant Sunflower, Ac., with 
a packet of Mathiola bicomis (Evening scented 8tock) gratis 
with each collection. Testimonial from J. Stephenson, Esq., 
Rosalie Terrace, Sunderland: "I duly received the rooted 
cuttings and seeds, and must express my heartiest thanks for 
prompt attention and thorough value for amount remitted.” 
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Lobelia cardinalis.. .. ^4 

Maiden-hair Ferns .. <6 

Manure, liquid .. .. §2 
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Nicotiana afflnis .. .. 7o 

Nicotians longiflora .. 82 
Oleanders not flowering.. 76 

Parkin .84 

Pear trees not bearing .. 82 
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Pansies in pots .. .. 77 
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Plants, best time to move 73 
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Seeds, sowing properly .. 81 
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Sparmannia .. .. 76 

Scarlet Runners .. .. 80 
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Tccoma jasminoides .. 82 

Transplanting vegetables 81 
Tropieolum tricolorum .. 75 
Turkeys, rearing .. .. 84 
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Vines.73 
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Watering seed beds .. 81 
Winter flowers ..77 

Xeranthemum annuurn 74 
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Amaryllises.. .. 

Apfi* trees, mealy bug c 
Ananes, outdoor.. 
Aaless after flowering 
Bns, ootes about.. 
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Bettnias losing leaves 
E: ccoli. largo 
Broccoli seed, saving 
Fr 'rjilias .. 
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ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. - Strong 

A Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn-flowering 
Anemone (see Gardening Illustrated. September 4, 
18S0), Is. each, post free.—GEORGE PHIPPEN, Victoria 
Nursery, O xford Road, Reading. Established 1862. _ 

"PUCHSIAS, Geraniufhs, Petunias, Coleus, 

J- Harrison’s Musk, Heliotropes, Is. 6tl. ; Red Musk, Bego¬ 
nia, 2s.: good plants.—W. TAYLOR, 61, Anderson Terrace, 
Southa mpto n._ 


F- ratings .. ..74 

Tbvrr garden .. ..74 

J wytkias.79 

Fruit trees, pruning .. 79 
Fan fronds, preserving.. 82 

Faebiias.77 

b»nl«j tools .. ..80 

(iinleniaa.77 

Geranium Lady Plymouth 76 

Giylioli .78 

Glory Pea .74 


HHOICE PANSIES, includingD. Cavan, Grand 

vJ Monarch, Picotee, Buttercup, Bliss Ingram, Hooper's 
Favourite, Shah, Dicksou’s Gem ; 24 small plants in 12 varie¬ 
ties, post free 36 stamps; 6 varieties, 20 stamps Seed hand¬ 
picked from the above and other line sorts, 7 stamps; worth 
double the mqney. Also Verbenas (seedlings) Auricula-eyed, 
splendid, 15 stamps; Golden Feather and Lobelia Blue 
Stone, 4d. per dozen if ordered with the above.—W. J. GOD¬ 
FREY Otte ry St. Ma ry, D evon. _ 


Gloxinias.77 

teahouses, ants in ..82 
Greenhouse, boiler for .. 82 
G-mrinc Moss on stones 62 

Hardj fruit.78 

Hat tug greenhouse .. 82 

propagating frame 82 

HeUyteoa.. . .. 77 

Hi It mgeas in permanent 


OHRUBS, extra strong, from 2 ft. to 5 ft. high, 
O in 12 varieties, 30s. per 100.-THOMAS J. CAPARN, 
Farndon, Newark-on-Trent. 

fjUTDOOR CUCUMBERS^—Thc^bett sort in 

Lr cultivation is the First Prize Incomparable Ridge, which 
produces in the open ground abundance of fruit from 18 
inches to 22 inches in length. A trial is solicited. 24 seeds, 
7d., post free, with cultural directions and testimonials.— 


“Gather honey from your flowers." 

Neighbour’s Celebrated Bee-hives 

F:»r taHwg Honey without the destruction of the Bees. 
Philadelphia Exhibition , 1876. Parig Exhibition, 1878. 

A a Three Silver Medals 

/jk awarded to 

Geo. Neighbour & Sons. 

NEIGHBOUR’S 
Cottage Bee-hive 

r As originally introduced 

f ( ( ; 1 T*1 > by George Neighbour & 

1 * ' Sons, working Three 

| | k Bell Glasses, is neatly 

\ ] and strongly made of 

B ■ Straw. It has Three 

t <1-—■ B-—Windows In the Lower 

This Hive will be found 
—-J 1- to possess many practi- 

1 I-' f I cal advantages, and is 
H . IzBB -eiA mor ® easy of manage- 

fjpi 1, Kit ment than any other 

»PrWBee-hive that has been 
introduced. 

Price, complete, £1 15 0 
^— , - V Stand for ditto, 0 10 6 


T'UCHSIAS, including finest sorts of 1S80 and 

-L 1881. 12, or 24 varieties, 2s. 6d. per doz. ; Lemoine's new 
double Geraniums of 1831, 6 varieties, 3s. 6d. ; Zonals of 1881, 
6 varieties, 3s. 6d., choice selection of recent introduction; 
double and Zonal, 12 varieties, 3s. 6d., all distinct exhibition 
sorts, well rooted, packed in special boxes safe to any part of 
the kingdom po6t free.—W. DOBBIE, 62, Preston Street, 
Faversham. 


WILD GARDEN 


Or our Groves and Gardens made 
beautiful by the Naturalisation o 1 
Hardy Exotic Plants; being one way 
onwards from the Dark Ages of Flower 
Gardening, with suggestions for the 
Regeneration of the Bare Borders 
of the London Parks. 


By W. ROBINSON , F.L.8. 


Founder of Gardening Illustrated. 


Illustrated by ALFRED PARSONS. 


which the Combs can be removed at side opening 
? mpcts are on. This Hive affords remarkable facility 

t manipulation, because the frames can also be taken out 
■ r a top as with other Frame Hives, and at tlie same time 
-- rds mat opportunity for full inspection, having gloss on 
nd«, closed with shutters. 

. ‘" v, ctmplsu with Coper and Stand, 42s. • also Bar Frame 
most approved construction, at 7s. td., 12s. 6d. to 15s. 

“TH1 APIARY," by Alfred Neighbour, 5s 
*1 A newly-arranged catalogue of other improvi 
S"* Appliances, with Drawings and Prices, sent on r 

ntthBii, 

GEORGE NEIGHBOUR & SONS, 

W, High Holborn, W.C., A 149, Regent Street, London, W. 


London 


THE GARDEN OFFICE, 


87, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, 


And through all Booksellers. 


postage 

Hives 


A HANDY BOOK FOR TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS. 


Ju5t published, crown 8vo, doth, price 3s. 6d. 

VBBjSTl ftANBY ATLAS OF THE COUN- 

*• TIES of ENGLAND. 44 Mans. With Index. Price 
J^^xjdon : 111LIP ASON. 32, Fleet Street, 

Digitized by CjOOQIC 


|_j .vADiiUUiv on COMPOSTS required in pre- 

paring soils for the potting stove and greenhouse 
plants, Ferns, Orchids, etc. Price Sixpence —D. HALL, 
Shifnal, Salop. London Agents, Terry, Stvneman and Co., 
G, Hatton Garden. 


TH* 

Garden Annual, 

Almanack , Address Book, and 
Horticultural Directory 

For 1882 . 

Price, Is., post free, Is. 3d.; strongly 
bound with leather back, Is. Gd., 
post free, Is. ©d. 

This is the moat complete and accurate 
Yearly Reference Book for the use of all inte¬ 
rested in Gardens yet published. In addition to 
the usual information embodied in books of this 
class, appearing yearly, this work will contain a 
full and accurate List of the Horticultural Trade 
in the United Kingdom, and the principal houses 
abroad. The Garden Annual, Almanack, 
and Address Book also contains the largest 
List of Country Seats and Gardens, with the 
names of their owners and gardeners, that has 
yet been prepared. The Garden Annual may 
be ordered through all Booksellers, Nurserymen, 
and Seedsmen. It contains, among other mat¬ 
ters, the following, viz. :— 

Almanack for the Year 1882. 

Concise Calendar of Gardening Operation® 

or each Month. 

Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables procurable each 
Month. 

A Carefully-compiled Alphabetical List of Nursery¬ 
men and Seedsmen, Florists, Horticultural 
Builders, Engineers, and of the Horticultural 
Trade generally. 

The Principal Gardens and Country Seats in 
Great i r aln and Ireland, arranged in the order of 

the Coin ies. 

Names of the principal Country Seats* Gardens 
In the United Kingdom, with those of their Owners, 
Head Gardeners, nearest Post Town and 
County. 

Alphabetical List of Head Gardeners in tho 
principal Gardens of the United Kingdom 

New Plants, which have received Certificates from the 
Royal Horticultural and Royal Botanic Societies. 

Planters’ Tables, Full and Practical. 

Tables of Seeds and for Seed Sowing. 
Quantities of Grass Seeds for Various Areas 

Draining and Fencing Tables. 

Timber, Brickwork, Tank, and other useful 

Measurements. 

Hot- water Pipes, tholr Contents and Weight, and 
Calculated Heating Power. 

Weights and Measures— English, and their Foreign 
Equivalents. 

Money - Ready Reckoning, Wages, and Calculating 
Tables. 

Obituary 

Price, Is; post free, Is. 3d. ; strongly 
bound with leather back, Is. Gd.; 
post free, la. ©d. 

_ 

“THE GARDEN" OFFICE: 

37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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SLOW COMBUSTION 0 . . _ 

STOVE FOR heating Bend for Prospectus. 
GREENHOUSES, Jtc. 


The “HECLA IN8TANTA 
NEOU8 WATER HEATER FOR 
BATHS, LAVATORIE8, ko. 


The Trade Supplied. 


Estimates Free. 


Estah. 1765.1 JOHN C. CHRISTIE, »*i» 

Heating, Lighting, and Sanitary Engineer. 

IMPROVED PATENT SLOW COMBUSTION 


COMPLETE HOT-WATER APPARATUS 

FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Over 11,000 hare been sold_ . , 

since our manager of this W £H*©llOUS68 811 d OfflOOS 

department (Mr. Rend, late Q .__ 

of Old Street, City Rood) OilOW XvOOIHB " “ “ “ 

hr.st patented tihieinvention. 


- 3 & 6, MANSELL ST., E.O. 

2, NEW BROAD STREET, E C. 


Economical, Durable, Effective, and 
VKEK FROM CARBONIC OXIDE. Vide 
■ G. W. WIGNERS and R. H BAR- 
LAND S REPORT. 


The New Patent Overspun India-rubber Seamless and Pleatless 


45s. Cucumber or Melon Fiame. 45s- 

GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
TWO-LIGHT BOX and SASHES, 8 ft. by 6 ft., painted 
and glared (Horley’s Patent Method) with 21-oz. Glass. 

M. E. & E. HORLEY, 
HORTICULTURAL WORKS, TODDINGTON, BEDS. 
Cataloging Free. 


WHITE ELEPHANT POTATO, 


The most wonderful cropping Potato in the world. 

For this splendid cooking variety we received Certificate of Merit from the Royal Horticultural Society, Nov. 3, ISSi. 

The true stock, 6d- per lb-; 7lbs-, 3s-; 14lbs-, 5s-.; 56 lbs., 18s-; 112 lbs-, 34s. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From Mr. E. Clark, King’s LaDgloy, Herts, October 29,1831.— “From the 1 lb. of WniTE Elephant Potato 
I have lifted 206 lbs weight.” 

From Mr. Kerry, Balton Holegnte, Spilaby, October 27, 1881.— “The 1 lb. of White Elephant has turned 
out very fine; 1 have lifted 220 lbs. from it.” 


SWEET BIRE-A-THI 

SECURED BY 
USING 

Hooper's 
Cachous 

i After smoking or 
eating seasoned food 
Every respectable 
' Chemist and Tobac¬ 
conist sells them. 

[They are certified, 
after analysis, to be 
perfectly harmless 
to health.] 

Avoid the many at¬ 
tempted. and possibly 
injurious, imitationi 


DANIELS BROS., 

Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, Norwich 


ub HOOPER'S 

ff©/^©K]©UJ 


lWTATHIOLA BICORNIS (Evening-scented 

J-Y_L Stock), of unrivalled fragrance; from the Grecian 
mountains. Grows about 15 in. in height, and iB of branching 
habit; the delicious perfume emitted from the flower in the 
morning and evening ufter a shower is truly delightful. No 
annual in cultivation, even including Mignonette, surpasses 
this in the powerful and yet delicate perfume of its flowers. 
Seed, per packet, S stump* : 2 packets. 12 stamps, free. Sow 
out of doors; hardy.—Address, SAMUEL DAXON, Croft, 
Warringtoy. Lancashi re. ____ 

E verlasting flowers.'-H clichrysumsr 

(tho flowers may be cut and dried) will retain their beauty 
for years ; pretty for church decoration, or made into bou¬ 
quets for the home in winter when other flowers are scarce. 
The flowers should be cut just as the blooms are beginning to 
expand, hung up to dry. Seed of the above in rose, white, 
scarlet, purple, yellow, salmon. Price per packet, 12 stamps ; 
mixed colours or separate, 2 packets, 18 stamps.—Address, 
SAMUEL DAXON, Croft, near W arrin gton. _ 

A fc/I ER SEED, prize quilled, from collection, 
16 colours. These Asters are most beautiful, continuing 
long in beauty. Price, per packet, 7 stamps; 2 packets, 12 
stamps, post free.—Address, SAMUEL DAXON, Croft, near 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 


Cases 2s. each extra, all meed for it hen returned. 
Price 9s. 6d., Price 9s. 6d. t 

234 squares, 9] by 6] 261 squares 81 by ( 

(in one case). (in one oase). 

Best Quality. Best Quality. 

Other sizes quoted for on application. 


HENRY WAIN WRIGHT, Glass and Lead Merchant 
Alfred Street, Boar Lane, LEEDS-_ 


ECONOMY IN WASHING 

BY USING 

PRIOR BROTHER S' 

IMPROVED AND WELL KNOWN 

PORTABLE WASHING COPPERS. 

Can be placed anywhere. From 25s. Will con¬ 
tain six gallons. Price Lists on applica¬ 
tion to the Manufacturers, 92, Blackman 
Street, Boro’, near St. George 'b Church, S B. 


ELLIOTT’S IMPROVED 

‘Summer Cloud’ Shading 

For Greenhouses, Conservatories, Skylights, and all Glass 
Structures that require Shading Material 
It combines EFFICACY with APPEARANCE, CONVE¬ 
NIENCE with ECONOMY, and its effects are LASTING. 

Sold in packets, One Shilling each, with full disections for 
use, and may be obtained from all Seedsmen and Nurserymen. 
Sole .Manufacturers and Proprietors: 

CORRY, SOPER, FOWLER, & CO. (Ltd), 

Finsbury Street, E.C., and Shod Thames, S.E. London 


Warrington. 


pDELWEISS (Bridal Everlasting Flower). 

-Ll Rarest of Alpines and is collected by mountaineers w 


-Li Rarest of Alpines and is collected by mountaineers with 
the utmost peril of life only : this singular flower is found to 
be quite easy of cultivat ion, being a hardy perennial; curious 
Btar-shaped flowers when dry, pretty for church-wreaths or 
home decoration. Seed, per packet, 12 stamps, with specimen 
bloorn and cultural instructions; postage free.—Address, 
SAMUEL DAXON, Croft, Warrington. Lancashire. _ 

CHOW FUCHSIAS, in 12 varieties to name, 

O 13. 6d.; choice Coleus, in 12 varieties. Is. 6d.; 50 nice 
plants. My strain. Petunias. Is. ; Calceolaria, yellow gem, la. 
per dozen ; Vesuvius Geraniums, Is. 6d. per dozen. All free 
by posfcYor cash with order. — HY. SURMAN, Florist, 
Wituey, Oxon. 


T A SEMAINE FRANCAISK, a Weekly 

J-l Newspaper and Review in French for the United King¬ 
dom.—Politics, Literature, Science, Art. Society, Variet ts. 
Notes. For general and family reading. “Will be highly 
valued in households where French is cultivated."— Queen. 
Price 3d., at newsagents' and bookstalls; copy l*y post, 3:d. 
in Btainps.—37, Southampton Street, Co vent Garden. London, 
W.O. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


HARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fibre 

U Kef use, 3d. per bushel, 100 for 90s.; truck (loose). 30 b. 
Light Brown Finrou* Peat—5s. 6<L ncr pack. 5 neks 25 b., 
■da id. each. Black Fibrous I'eat—fin. per sack, 5 sacks 23s.. 
nda id. each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d per bushel. 15s. half 
too. SEs. iter ton : in 2 bushel baas, 4d each. Yellow Fibrous 
Trtajxv. Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, la per bushel. Sphagnum 
Moss, 8a 6d per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, Virgin 
Cart, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mata kc. Write for free 
Price list, H G. SMYTH, 17a, CoalYard, Drury Lane (late 
cf Castle Street, Long Acre). ___ 

tii Harden Requisites! 

fJOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, fresh and 

JT pure, 4 bushels, la ; 130 for 20b.; truck (loose), 25a Brown 
gbimm Peat, 5a per sack ; 5 for 22s. 6d Black Fibrous 
“eat, 4a 6d. per sack; 5 for 20a Sacks, id. each. Coarse 
Sorer Sand, la fid per bushel. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf 
Mould, and Peat Mould, la per bushel. Manure of all 
kinds, fresh Sphagnum Garden Sticks and Labels, Russia 
Mats, kc.. Tobacco Cloth and Paper. Best in the market. 
Cloth, 8d per lb. ; Specialite Paper, imported solely by us, 
la per lb. : » lb. 36a Write for Price List.—W. HER¬ 
BERT k CO., Horticultural Stores, 19, New Broad Street, 
London. B.C. (turning by Gow's, Fishmonger). 

HOCOA-NUT 'FIBRE REFUSE, by Chnbb’s j 

v Patent Process, as supplied to all the Royal Gardens and 
Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful at all seasons. Invalu- 
>b(e for Potting; Plunging, Forcing. Ferneries, Strawberries, 
Bedding-out Plants, kc. Destroys all slugs and Insects. Sacks, 
la each ; 15 sacks, 12a ; 30 sacks, 20a (all sacks included), 
frock-load, free on rail. 25a ; limited quantities of P. M. 
wcial quality, granulated, in sacks only, la 6d (2 Prize 
Medals) valuable for Potting and use in Conservatory. 
Terms, strictly cash with order. To obtain the genui ne 
nude, buy direct from the Manufacturers, CHUBB, 
SOUND, k CO., Fibre Works, West Ferry Road, Millwall, 
jua doc, K. 

flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, beat quality, 

V, la per bag; 30 bags, 18s.: truck load, free to rail, 21a 
AUpptm requisites.—A. FOULON, 32, St. Mary Are. 

TfiSRYN'S tmri vailed TOBACCO CLOTH a^d 

" PAPER.—Paper, 7d. perlb., 14 lbs, 8s.; Cloth, 8d. per lb.. 
lWt ^ K oU^paper, 9«Lper DENYN, 73, Renille- 

TfEEL'8 ~NE\V AND LOW-PRICED~IN- 

*“• 8ECTICIDE— Used by Gardeners of H.R.H. the 
PRINCE OF WALES, Ac. ▲ free, non-injurious fluid, easily 
awtied. No more smoke. Invaluable for ladies. 3d. per 
gsL'an (concentrated). Interesting descriptive Pamphlet and 
Report gratis.—Mr. HAWES, WaJcot Parade, Bath. Please 
write. 1 lb. sample case, post free. Is. 

f^NCENTRATED TOWN MANURE, con- 

taining 8 per cent, ammonia, equal to 35 per cent, sul- 
rkate of ammonia Delivered at Warrington Stations in bq t 
of 2 cwt. each, at £7 per tom—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, 
Town Hall, Warrington. 

rjHARCOAL, finely powdered, invaluable for 

lawns and old gardens; prevents dubbing in Cabbages. 
Price 25s. per ton, in bags, at Warrington Stations, or 2s. 6d. 
gl evrt. Lag.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, Town Hall, 

pORE WOOD CHARCOAL for Agricultural, 

L Horticultural, and Sanitary purposes; also for Vine 
BmWw. Flower Be ds, a nd Pots. Prices on application to 
HIRST. BROOK. ABCIRST, Manufacturers, LeeSsT^ 

VIRGIN CORK FOR FERNERIES AND 

" CONSERVATORIES.—The cheapest and best house 
ja LodAop.— GKORGK LOCKYER A CO., 13, High Street, 

VIRGIN CORK.—Handsome Pieces, lightest, 

" therefore cheapest; 112 lb., 18s. 6d.,; 56 lb., 11s. Gd. ; 
28 Ul, 6a. 6cL-WATSON A SCULL, 90. Lower Thames 
Street, London, E.U. 

T C. ST fcVENS* Horticultural; 

SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, Xing Street, Covent Garden, London. Kata- 
bfehed 178Q. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
app lication, o r post fre e._ 

P AINT. —Larue Quantity for sale specially 
prepared far Horticultural buildings, greenhouses, 
Ai. l.dL per lb., all colours; improved zinc white paint, 4frL 
*■ L *hite l ead, 23s. cwt.; fine oak varnish, 7s. gallon ; cash.— 
A LE ETZ A Co.. Paint Manufacturer s. 129 , London Rd, 8.E. 

TAlfNED NETTING, 2 yds. wide, lid. per yd.; 

A 4 ml wide, 3d. per yd. NEW *1 WINE NETTING, Hn. 

rm &Sfe ^QAKfits W NEjTjtfo! ?6 JL mShS to {£ 
•pars inch, fid. per yd-W. CULLINGFORD, Forest Gate 
Lodon. H_^ __ 

TANN BD NETTING of superior quality, and 
a all stJected, 1. 2, and 4 yards wide, at Id., 2d., and 4d 
pryaixL ■ FIBRE REFUSE, TOBACCO CLOTH, Ac.— 
if ABEND AZ AMD FISHER, 9, James 8t., Covent Garden. 

'PANNED GARDEN NETTING, Id. per sq. 

a yard; Seryra, Tiffany, Elastic Netting, second-hand 
-bating, kc. Sample book 2 stamps.—JOHN EDGINGTON 
4 CU_ 4*, Long Lane, West Smithfield, London, E.C. 

F a or Raspberry trainers, c ftTby 

4 ft, 3a each. PEA PROTECTORS, 3 ft. long, fid. each ; 
CARDEN ARCHES. FLOWER POT STANDS, HANG- 
BASKETS, all kinds of Wire Garden and Greenhouse 
re-wntes. Illustrated price lists on application.—BROOKES 
A Cu, Established 17&A 4, Cateaton Street, Manchester. 

f* \LVANIS ED NETTING for' PoultryTr 

« Gardes use. A bundle containing 50 yards best quality, 
*■»- ic-vh. 18 gauge, sent upon receipt of remittauoc, carriage 
pal, tr, any station in England. 13 in. wide, 7 b. 6d, 24 in., 

3 iii . LL«. 6»L, 36 iu.. 15s.. 42 in., 17a 6iL, 48 in., 20a— 

C«. AXolitlVS. fliuliculti'.rul Implement Warehouses, 3 and 
4. etr.»wd Green Road , Fin sbury Park, Londo n._ 

POULTRY NETTING^ 

ftUR quality highly commended for the last 
V. twenty-five years. 50 per cent, discount off all 50-yard 
*■* HhMtxated Price List of Poultry-yard appliances aud 
am atora nnst free. 

REYNOLDS A GO., Wircwork Manufacturers. 

_ 5T, New Comptou Street, Londou, W.C._ 

T AWN TENNIS NETS, made by a c ipple. 

A* Strong white String : full size, 9s. 6*1 and 7s. fid.—Apply 
i DIXON. Artie Hal l, Ch elfoid, Crew e._f981 

r SEED PANS.—Strong second-hand Tins, 18 in. 

* *"■*• 14 bft> * d r 4 In. deep, will last for years, 3s. per 
: *a. fetam*® not takes.—THOMAIj HARRIS, Caine, iWllta 
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flRKKNHOUSE,S FOB THE MILLION.— 

v4 Portable Snan-roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 ft. by 7 ft, £4, 
Conservatory, 12 ft l»y 8 ft., £8. Vinery, 20 ft., £7. Tenant’s 
Fixtures. Drawings, 3d. — Yorkshire Horticultural Works 
Wimlhill, Shipley._ [964 

fi. REENROUSES, 10ft. by 5 ft., £5 8s.; 12 ft. by 

v 8 ft., £10; 15 ft by 8 ft £11 12s., including fasteners; 
21-os. glass cut to size, and carriage paid to any railway 
station in England. Plainer houses less 71 Tier eent—A. 
P. JOHNSON, Horticultural Builder, Wilmington, Hull. 
IllustratedJPrfcc List post free._ 

rj.REENHOU.SEtS and all kinds of garden 

VX frames, glazed or unglazed, plain or omamentaL Quo¬ 
tations for any dimensions. Price list one penny stamp.—A. 
HARRIS, Horticultural Builder, Wavendon, Wobu rn, Beds. 

GLASSHOUSES AND HE ATI NGT^ PAM- 

VI PHLET, with views and prioes for this work of any ex¬ 
tent from £12. Hygienic Gss Stoves from £3. Sir J. Paxton's 
Hothouses, Boilers, Syringes, Garden Seats, etc. 

B. W. WARHURST, 33. High gate R oad, Lon don, N.W. 
©HELLS for GARDENS.—Large West Indian 

Q CONCH SHELLS; a cask containing forty-five to fifty 
sent by luggage train for 20s.; the weather improves them ; 
useful for other purpose ; 7000 bundles of Peacock Feathers 
30,000 Green Beetles for Jewellery; 50,000 large Indian Beetles 
for Ladies’ Hair Dresses.—W. CROSS, Importer of Birds, 
Beasts and Reptiles, Liverpool._ 


GARDEN SEATS'-Orders received before 

VI May will be supplied at a great reduction in price, owing 
to an accumulation of stock from last year. Illustrated price 
list of GARDEN ROLLERS, SEATS, TABLES, WHEEL¬ 
BARROWS. Ac., post free on application.—O’BRIEN, 
THOMAS A CO., 7, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 

THE PREBENDAL FARM POULTRY 

I YARDS, Aylesbury.—Messrs. R. R. Fowler A Co. can 
now book orders for EGGS from their finest prize and pure 
bred poultry at 16s. per doz. A descriptive catalogue contain¬ 
ing hints on rearing aud management, Ac., and also a list of 
the 30 distinct varieties kept by them will be forwarded post 
free on application. Stock from these yards have won prizes 
at all the leading exhibitions from the earliest days of poultry 
shows till now, besides gaining the gold medal at the Paris 
Universal Exhibition, 1878, and since 1871 Messrs. Fowler 
have been awarded 167 silver cups, 603 first prizes, 420 second 
prizes, 401 third prizes, aud over 850 high commendations. 

•PO THE TRADE—Birch Brooms, Garden 

J- and Tree Stak es of every description, Pea Boughs, Grass 
Rods, Ac.—G. PUTTIER, Underwood Merchant, Birch 
Broom and Charcoal Manufacturer, 115, Bethnal Green Road, 
London, E. _ _ ___ 

E GGS.—Pme strains, light Brahmas, from well 

feathered and beautifully-marked birds, prolific layers, 
3s. dozen; orders in rotation.— R. FLOWER, Retford. 

TTGGwS, dark Brahma, from pure bred beautifully 

■U pencilled heavily feathered fowls, 12 for 4s. 6d.; 24 for 
7s. 60. Guaranteed fresh.—Mrs. CURTOIS, Brothertoft, 
Boston.___ 

T IGHT BRAHMA EGGS, 5s. per dozen, from 

J-J birds winners of over twenty prizes. Many Tery successful 
birds were hatched from egg* I sent out the lust few years.— 
WM. SYDENHAM, Water Orton, near Birmingham. P.B.— 
Few Beltings of game or game Bantam eggs same price. 

OH Ann PARROTS imported annually.—A 
OV/ivV/U beautiful African grey, with crimson tail, 
sent to any address, package included, for 15s. If not satis¬ 
factory on receipt money returned. A host of other stock. 
Beautiful Singing Canaries, small foreign birds, pet Mon¬ 
keys, Tortoises, Peacocks' feathers, 5000 Parrot cages and 
fresh arrivals daily. The Grey Parrot—the Thirty Guinea 
Bird—that took the two first nrizes at the Surrey Show in 
1878 and 1881, was purchased from me a young bird.— 
WILLIAM CROSS, largest importer in the world, Liver- 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 
PRUNING AND TRAINING IMPROVED. 

■L By J. Simpson, of Wortley Hall Gardens. 2s. • post 
free 2s. 3<L— Thk Garden Ofiice, 37 Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

A LPIN eTlOVVERvS FORTENGLISH GAK- 

DENS. With numerous fine illustrations. Price 7s. 6d., 
post free 8s.— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Co vent Garden, London, W.C. 

PARKS AND GARDENS OF PAKIS, with 

upwards of 350 Illustrations, price 18s.— The Garden 
O ffice, 37, So ut hampton Str ee t, Cov eut Garden , London, W.O 

T HE ART OK GRAFTING ft KUMTLNG. 

By Charleh Baltkt. Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d.; poet 
free, 3s. 10d..— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton 8 tree t, 
Cov ent Garden, London, W.C._ 

TV/TUSHKOOM CULTURE ; its Extension and 

HI Improvement. Cheap edition, now ready. Price Is. 6d., 

S ort free Is. 9d.—T he Garden Office, 37, Southampton 
treet, Covent Garden, Loudon. W. C, 

HARDEN RECEIPTS. By C W. Qnx. Price 

VX 2s. 6cL ; post free, 2s. 8d.— The Garden Office, 37, South- 
ampton Street. Covent Garden, Londou, W.C._ 


A SPARAGU8 CULTURE : The best Methods 

■3k. employed in England and France.—T he Garden Office, 
37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London. W.C. 

r PHB SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN haa~be^u- 

-L tifully-engraved.figures of all the important types of hardy 
plants useful in obtaining picturesque effects in the garden. 
Price 5a., port free 5s. 6tL— Garden Office, 37, South¬ 
ampton Street, Coveut Garden, London. W.C .___ 

TTAKDY FLOWER?* explains the Culture 

-LL and Propagation of all the finer llowers hardy iu our 
climate, with short descriptions alphabetically arranged, and 
carefully-made selections of the plants for various purposes. 
Cheap edition, 3s. 6d., post free, 4s.— Garden Office, 37, 
Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

rPHB LONDON MARKET GARDENS.-A 

I handy volume, giving a detailed account of how Market 
Gardeners and Florists in and around Loudon grow Flowers, 
Plants, Fruits, and Vegetables for Covent Garden Market 
Price 2s. 6tL, port free 2s. 9tL— Garden Office, 37, South¬ 
ampton Street, Cot cnt Garden, Lon don, W.C._ 

A CATALOGUE or Hardy Pprenniala. Bultw^ 
Alpine Plants, Annuals, Biennials. &c., including also a 
complete List of British Flowering Plants and Ferns, and 
adapted for marking desiderata in exchanging hardy ht-rba 
ceous, bullions. Alpine and British Plants Price la, post 
free Is. Id.—T he Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 


Neighbour k Sons, 127, High Holbom, W.CJ, 149, Regent 
Street, London, W. Vide Beehive advt. in The Garden aud 
Gakdesino Illpstrated from March to jiil^-._ 

"pERN CASES, elegant black, gold case, new 

-L design, complete packed and put on rail, 50s.; send for 
photo, and testimonials: also outside window Ferneries and 
Aquariums made to order.—W. RAGLAN, 15, Morulngton 
Road, New Crons. 

PERNERIE8 artistically designed from £10. 

■L Fern Coses constructed and stocked with choice Ferns 
from 18s. Established Ferneries to be seen at G. EGGETT'8, 
22, Knkel'Street, Holloway, N. N.R—Testimonials.__ 

CjULPHOLlNE LOTION. An external Cure 

aJ for Skin Diseases. There is scarcely any eruption but 
will yield to SULPHOLINE and fade away in a few days. 
Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish 
as if by magic ; while old skin disorders, that have plagued 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted, Sulnholuie will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcule which 
cause these unsightly, irritable affections, and always pro¬ 
duces a clear skin. Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. _ _ __ 

DIM MEL’S NEW SEASON PERPUMES,ex> 

J-b traded direct from flowers with his patent Myrogene.— 
White Heliotrope, White Ptak, White Lilac, White Itose, 
Malvetta, Rose Laurel, Wallflower,. 8weet Pen, Syringa, Ac. 
All from 2s. 6il-EUGENE RlMMEL, §6, Strand; 128. 
Regent Street; and 24, Coinhill, London; and 9, Boulevard 
des Capacines, Pari*. ____ 

Protect your glass from frost and cold winds 
by using a material called 
■PRIGI DOMO, which can be obtained from all 
J- nurserymen and florists, or from BENJN. EDGING- 
TON, % Duke Street, London Bridge, B.E. Frigi Domo is a 
registered ar ticle , with a l l trade marks and rights. _ 

Gentlemen's Gardeners, Amateurs, and Others 
REQUIRING 

& ARDEN POTS of bestqnality 

are requested to send their orders to 
J. MATTHEW S, Royal Pottery, Weston-super-Mare. 
_ Price L ist on ap plicatio n._ 

Amateur's Hot-Water Apparatus 
ACME Mow Combustion Boiler, pipes, and 

-Cl. all fittings complete, ready for erection, from a 3 15s. 
Independent Slow Combustion Star Boilers from 40 v. each, 
lliust rated Lists free. 

CHAM. P. KINNKLL A CO. , 31, Bankside, B.E. 
rPHE ORCHARDIST.—Tlie most complete 

JL work on fruit in the English language, 3s. 6d. freo by 
post—T he Garden Office; 37, Southampton Street, Covent ! 
Garden, London, W. C 1 


J- and ADDRESS BOOK for 1882.—The most complete 
and accurate Yearly Reference Book for the use of all Inte¬ 
rested in Gardens yet published. May be ordered of all 
Booksellers, Nurserymen, and Hee<lsmen. Price Is.; Dost 
free. Is. 3d. Strongly bound, leatherback. Is. 6<L ; poet free. 
Is. 9<L— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. _ 

■PHE GARDEN.—" An ideal horticultural 

A newspaper. “—Canon Hole, Cohn ton. “The best gar¬ 
dening paper ever published In England or any other coun¬ 
try.”— Peter Henderson, AVtc York. “The Garden is 
the best organised and most interesting journal of its kind 
that exists. —J. Linden, BrtusrU. “That excellent i»eriodi- 
cal The Garden.”— Prof. Owen, British Museum. “la 
decidedly superior to any of the older journals of the same 
kind.”— Charles Moore, Botanic Gardens, Sydney, N.S.W. 
“ In praise of its merit I think I could say anything, however 
strong, if I knew how to say it rightly.”— Robt. Marnock, 
London. Weekly, 4d.; monthl y, la. Cd ._ 

rPHE GARDEN.—Terms of Subscription.— 

A Twelve months, jiost free, in advance, 19s. G<1; Six 
Months, flu. 9d ; Three Months, 5a The Garden is lasted 
regularly to America, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Egypt. 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Portugal, Russia, amt 
West Indies, for twelve mouths, at 24a P.O.O. payable to 
Thomas Spankwick, 37, Southampton Street, Coveut Uar- 

den, London. W.C. __ 

Volumes, Parts, and Binding Casea 

TTHE GARDEN is also published in Monthly 
A parts, la 6d. (post free, la 9d.), and in Half-yearly 
Volumea All the Volumes of The Garden are on sale. 
Price, Vol. L (now scarce), 21a ; Vols. II. to VUL, 12s. each; 
Vol. IX. and suliscquent volumes, 18s. each. Binding Cases 
for each volume, 2s. each. The best way to procure the Bind¬ 
ing covers is to order them through a newsagent. 

"READERS of THE GARDEN are advised to 

Xv obtain the paper in all cases where it is possible through 
a newsagent, bookseller, or at a railway bookstall, and to re¬ 
quest that it be delivered fiat or unfolded, so that ujury to 
the Coloured Plate and Engravings may be avoided W'hexe, 
however, in country districts it may not be thus obtained with 
regularity, the best way is to forward Subscriptions to the 
Office direct.__ 

HOD'S ACRE BEAUTIFUL; or the Ceme- 

Vi teries of the future. CONTENTS—The Cemeteries of 
the Future: Permanent, Undiluted, Inviolate—Permanent 
and Beautiful Cemeteries possible with Um-burial—The Pre¬ 
sent Graveyard not a Place of Rest—Noble and Enduring 
Art made possible through Urn-burial—All Religious or 
Beautiful Ceremony Easy—Burials In aud around Churches 
and Public Buildings—^Cemeteries Beautiful and Permanent 
Public Gardens—The Cemetery of the Future: Buildings— 
Free and Simple Burials for the Poor—Sylvan and Floral 
Beauty of the Cemeteries—The Management and Control of 
Cemeteries. In parchment, 6s.; by post, 6s. 4d—T he Gar¬ 
den Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C._ 

H ARDENING ILLUSTRATED.—The paper 

v for amateurs and Villa g&rdenrea, suburban, cottage, 
and town gardening. Window plants, bees, poultry, etc. All 
newsagents. Copy, by post, lid Vols. I., II., and III. now 
ready, price 6s. 6d each. 

Gardening Illustrated is also published in monthly 
parts, price fid, post free, 7d.—(-ASKS for binding Vols. I. 
and It of Gardening arc on wile, price la 6d each. The 
best way to procure the binding cases is of a bookseller or 
newsagent.—Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, 
Loudon, W.C.__ 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE can be had or 

AJ ordered of all newsagents, and at all the liookstalla, 
price 3dj or will be sent, post free, from the office of the 
paper, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. Subscription for one year, 16a 2d ; six months, 7a 7d ; 
three months, 3s. lOd Vola L and II., now ready, price Ma. 
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BAYLI83, JONES, & BAYLIS3, 

Patentees and Manufacturers of Wrought Iron 
SOLID & TUBULAR BAR FENCING 
Iron Hurdles, Strained Wire Fencing 
Espaliers for Fruit Trees, Ac. 
Galvanised Wall Eyes and Terminal!. 


INGKR’S SEWING MACHINES 

Suit* exceed Half-a-Million annually. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Hand or Treadle, at will. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

The most approved in all countries. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Have received 200 First-class Medals. 


GALVANIZED EYES, 7<L 
per dozen 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

The Best for the Family—Easiest to Learn. 


Ib the Manure that is used by all the principal 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and Gardeners 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

In packets, £ cwt. £ cwt. 1 cwt. 

Is. 7a. 0d. 12s. 6d. 20s. 


TERMINALS, with Winders, 7a per 
dozen. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

The Best for the Dressmaker—the most durable. 


WIRE, No. 14 w.g., 2s. per 100 yds. 

Illustrated Catalogue free on application. 
VICTORIA WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON. 

And 3, Crooked Lane, King William Street, London, E .8 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

The Beet for the Tailor—Sew the strongest seams. 


OLAY & LEVE9LEY, 

Temple Mill Lane, StratfordLondon, E. 


NGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

The Beet for the Bootmaker—Light or Heavy work. 


75 PER CENT." LESS FUEL BURNT. 


INGKR’S SEWING MACHINES 

Sew finest muslins and heaviest cloths. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 

An Economy in every Household. 


S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 

Will last a lifetime. 


-C FOR THE ) 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Liberal discount for cash. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 

Easy Terms—within the means of the poorest. 


GER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Easy Terms—no addition to the price. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Will earn their oost In a few months. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Beware of Imitations. 


GINGER'S SEWING MACHINES 

323 Branch Offices in the United Kingdom. 

GINGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 

Buy only at the Offioes of the Company. 


HE SINGER MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY. 

Largest 8ewing Machine Makers in the World. 


[EF COUNTING HOUSE IN EUROPE 

39. FOSTER LANE. CHEAPSIDE. LONDON. 


GARDEN, GREENHOUSE, AND LAWN. 

In Canisters, from 6d. to 10s. 6d., through any Nurseryman 
or Seedsman. 

M ANUF ACTURED BOLKLY BY 

M0BBIS & GRIFFIN, Ceres Works, Wolyerhampton. 

ESTABLISHED 1821. 


FLETCHER, LOWNDES & CO. 

(LIMITED), 

C Patentees and Mams- 

/ facturers of 

lAf v ^ V GOLD MEDAL 

Conservatories 

Greenhouses, 

Boilers and Heating Apparatus. 

Illustrated Catalogue on application. 

13a, GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


THE SOIL ENRICHED, 


Success and Economy in the Garden 

Emancipation from this Dung Heap. 

A Genuine fertilizer, pboducino to perfection 

FLOWERS, I FRUIT. 

FOLIAGE, I VEGETABLES 


Many sizes in stock ready for desiutch. Full particular! an4 
illustrations and prices oa application. 


Picturesque Rock Gardens, 

FERNERIES, WATERFALLS, LAKES, and ROCKS, 
STREAMS DESIGNED and FORMED in NATURAL or 
ARTIFICIAL ROCK ; also 

LAKES, PONDS. RESERVOIRS, STREAMS, Ac., CON¬ 
CRETED effectually by PULllAM A SON, BROXBOURNE, 
who have executed over 200 works in England, Scotland, Ire¬ 
land, and Wale*. 

ROCK, as TUFA, SPAR, OOLITE, SAND, and LTME- 
BTONK ROCK from our depot* at BROXBOURNE, 
Tottenham, and Brixton, or in truck loads. 

PULHAM S BALL VALVE, for outlets of LAKE8, 
I*ONDS, STREAMS, RESERVOIRS, Ac., is most simple, 
effective, and inexpensive. Cannot get out of order. 

TENNIS COURTS or FLOORS formed in PULHAMITE 
PERMANENT GRAVEL, also GARDEN and TERRACE 
WALKS. Forecourts, Greenhouses. STABLE FLOORS, Ac 
also In GRANITE and SPAR FACED CONCRETE. Dura¬ 
bility guaranteed. 

All particulars sent on receipt of 6 stamps. 


No. 74.— TnREE-QUARTKR Span-rooe Ga_ki>en Imitk 
CASH ntlCES— Carriage Paid. 

6 ft. wide.... ^4 15 0 
6 ft. wide.... 6 10 0 

6 ft. wide_ 8 5 0 

it in the centre. They a 


8 ft. long 
12 ft. long 
18 ft. long 

re great ... —-.... 

, 24 in. high at the back, and 32 In. at It 
’ ” * * * Set-opcs areprovidi 


13 in. high in front.-- 

ridge. Front or ba-k lights turn over.--^—. 

for ventilating. Are made of the best herd red deal. 

painted four coats of best oil colour. .. 

with best 21-oz. English glass. Fc 

Catalogues free on application. C-__ ,-„__ 

Station in England and Wales, also to Edinburgh and DubUl 
Estimates /or Garden Frames, Pit Lights, Sashes, etc. 

“ Homestead, Lhindrum. 
“Mr. Henry McComas having had 81 ft. of the No. 1 
frame, ho considers it very satisfactory." 

BOULTON & PAUL, Norwich. 


:!cur. The lights nr.’ gl 
For testimonials, see 
Carriage paid to any 

kls.i to V.linhim.R nn.l I 


“PERFECTED” 

COD 

LIVER 

O I L. 

NO AFTER-TASTE.” 


"Is as nearly tasteless as Cod- 
liver Oil can be.”— Lancet. 

•• No nauseous eructations follow 
after it is swaUowed." — Medical 
Press. ■ —■ — 

It is manufactured from fresh and 
selected Livers at AlicnAHonburya’ 
own factory in Norway, and by an 
entirely new and distinct process. 

Only in Capsuled Imp. 1-pints, 1/4; 
4-pints, *, 6; Pints, 09; Qt«., W- 
Of Chemists Everywhere. 


KOLL TOBACCO PAPER, CL0TB 

AND FIBBE FOB FUMIGATING. 

The best and strongest it is possible to obtain. 6 lb . 4 k. 6d 
28 lbs.. 20s. Good strong Tobacco Paper or Cloth, 6 11«sl. 2 


CATALOGUES 

ARTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED 


COLLIS & CO., 138, FLEET ST, 


Wolffs Indelible Garden Pencils, 

BLACK, RED. and BLUE. 

The writing will withstand the action of air, rain, etc. Pri 
3d. each (with either Point Protector or Patent Swivel f 
attaching string). Sample on receipt of four stamps. 8u 
plied to the Trade on cards of 2 dozen. Of all Secdsmt 
and of the Manufacturers, E. WOLFF AND SON, 55, Gre 
Queen Street, London, W.C. 


Specimens by post and Estimates given. 

-Flowers, Plants, and all Horticultural Work carefully 
pourtrayed. 


very strong, for fumigating, Ac., 56 lba., 12s. 6iL ; 1 cwt., 22a 


Printed and Published by the registered Proprietor, 
Robinson, at the Office, 37. Southampton Street, in 
Parish of St. Paul, London, W.C., in the County of M iddlc 
Saturday, April 15. 1832. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY J 


.ARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mats, 
Raffia, etc. None cheaper.—WATSON A SCULL, 90, 
wer Thames Street, Lomloi^E.C. 
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and Suburban and Rural Home 


PRICE ONE FENNY. 

REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION AEROAP. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 1882. 


ARE HOLLY FERN, with thorns like 

miniature Holly leaves : perfectly hanly evergreen Fern. 
:el».; three, 2a., free.—MOULEY A CO., Croydon. 

1 CHARMING RANUNCULI ROOTS, 

£ Is. 3d., free ; will produce their magnificent bloom in 
garden, quite hardy; 50, 2s., free, enough for bed.— 


•L kinds), guaranteed of the very best quality with full direc¬ 
tions for cultivation; 20 per cent, cheaper than any other 
house in the trade : packets 3d. and fid. each.—T. J. HAW¬ 
KINS. F.K.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 
lWTARVEL OF CHEAPNESS.-Fifth year of 

distribution.—I am prepared to again supply my well- 
known hampers of flowers. 20 dozen choico bedding plants 
for one guinea, including 10 do/- best assorted Geraniums 
(alone worth the money), and 10 dozen Fuchsias, Asters, 
Petunias, Zinnias, Stocks, Phlox Druimnondi, Balsams, 
Lobelias. Tropteolum, Ac.; package included. Orders will be 
sent out in rotation from 1st May (earlier if desired), and 
must be accompanied by a remittance.—'T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hilling don Heath Nurs eries, Uxbridge. _ 

rPEN dozen Bedding Plants for 10s 6d , ccm- 

, -L prising 4 dozen Geraniums and 6 dozen various ; package 
included.—T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., HiUiDgdou Heath. 
Uxbridge._ 

H AWKINS’Guinea hamper of Bedding Plants. 

—As only a limited number can be supplied, order 
early to avoid disappointment. M any orders received too late 
for execution last year. Numerous letters from nobility and 
gentry speaking in highest praise of these hampers open for 
perusal at the Nurseries, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbri d ge. 

"DAIRY ROSES.—Few dozen of these pretty 

-L little trees will soon be in bloom. Price 6s. per dozen.— 
T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Ile..:h. Uxbridge. 

C HRYSANTHEMUMS ! CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS !! CHRYSANTHEMUMS !!!-Cuttings from a 
choice collection of 200 varieties. correctly named. Is. do/.., 6s. 
100, or rooted, ditto, Is. 6d. dot.,10a. 100, t i 15?. the collection.— 
T. J. HAWKINS, Hill ing don Heath , Uxbridge. 

HVCLAMEN.—Good sized bulbs with five or 

six leaves, make very fine plants for the ensuing season. 
Best strain grown, 3s. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hilling¬ 
don Heath, Uxbridge. 

WALLFLOWER SEED.—Harbinger or Blood 
»f Red, 6tL for large racket.—T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., 
Hillingdoi^Ieat h, U xbrh lgc._ 

OWEET PEAS.—I have a fine lar^e white and 

)J beautiful carmine, 6d. per packet.—T. HAWKINS, 

Hillingdon Heath. U xbridg e._ 

"nAHLLAS!—Strong lilants of a fine Collection, 
XJ 3s. per dozen.—T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge, 

NEW DOUBLE MIMULUS Hose-iu-Hose, 

-Lv very pretty, strong plant j, 3s. dozen.—T. HAWKINS, 


CO., Croydon. 


C LOVE PINKS.—Will send tines nice 
plants carefully packed for Is. 9d. five; quite hardy. 
These deliciously-scented old English flowers arc now very 
scarce. ^ ’ 


_ MORLEY A CO., Croydo n.__ 

"HELICIOUS scent through whole houso pro- 

■kJ duced by single spray of Tuberose flower: 4 blooming 
roots, with cultural directions. Is. Sd.. free; lovely creamy 
white colour.—MORLEY A CO., Croydon. 

6 PLANTS SUPERB PHLOX VERNA7show¬ 
ing bloom ; unequalled as a hardy bedding plant; very 
scarce; oidy 2s. for six strong plants, i>ost free, most care¬ 
fully packed.—MORLEY A CO.. Croydon. 

AUTDOOR CUCUMBER and VEGETABLE 

V/ MARROW, which will produce abundance of fruit with 
but little attention ; eighteen Cucumber and six Vegetable 
Marrow sets Is of the above free for 7iL, with cultural direc¬ 
tions.—MOltLEY A CO., Croydon. 

■NTEW DOUBLE WHITE BOUVARDIA 

If ALFRED NEUNER.-A plant of this magnificent 
new Bonvardia, 2s. Sd., free. As double as a Rose and ne st 
Auriferous; greatest acquisition to any greenhouse.—MOR- 


LEY A CO.. Croydo n 


kJ GARDENS at a minimum of cost by sowing choico 
seeds. Descriptive list on application. Quality Is evidenced 
by numerous unsolicited testimonials, of which the following 
is an example : ** The Asters and Stocks I had from you last 
year were very beautiful, and snoken of by everybody who 
saw them as being the best they had ever seen.”—RICHARD 
SMITH A CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Wor- 


FREE.—This choice collection nn* 


-Lb* Oil* equalled for cheapness —One Fuchsia, one Cal¬ 
ceolaria, two Coleus, two lovely! Acacias, one Geranium, two 
Lobelia s, a nd two Age ratnms.—MORLEY A CO., Croydon . 

PENNY PACKETS of Flower Seeds in bcauti- 

-I- fully coloured pictorial packets with full cultural direc¬ 
tions, all liberally filled with new seed, and include Alyssum, 
Asters, Candytuft, Canterbury Bells, Chrysanthemum, Clar- 
kia, Collinsia, Convolvulus, Everlastings, Godctia, Larkspur, 
Linum, Lobelia, Marigold, Mignonette, Nasturtiums, Nemo- 
phila, Phlox, Pink. Poppy, Sanonaria, Stocks, Sunflower, 
Sweet Peas, Sweet William, Wallflower, Ac., Ac. 40 packets, 
2s. fid. ; 20 packets. Is. 4d. ; 15 packets, Is.; post free.— 
COVENTRY A CARSTA1RS, Seed Merchants, 111, Gray's 
Inn Road, Loudon. W.C. 

WEBB S PRIZE COB & OTHER FILBERT 

“ * TREES, Calcot Gardens, Reading.—Apply to Mi. 
COOPER, F.R.H.8., Calcot Gardens, ne ar Reading, Berks. _ 

MOW is the time to transplant HOLLIES. 

JLv Grand specimens of all sizes to 10 feet high, and of the 
BEST variegated and green kinds See list, free on applica¬ 
tion. These trees should be seen to be appreciated.— 
RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer¬ 
chants, Worcester_ 


PRAPE VINES AND ORCHARD-HOUSE 

Vi TREES IN POTS —Grape Vines, extra strong, short- 
jo in ted. and well ripened. Planting canes, 3s. 6d. to 5s. each; 
extra eirong fruiting canes, 7s. 6d. to 10s, 6<i Orchard house 
trees, fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Plums, Cherries, Pears. Apples, and Figs. List on 
application. —RICHARD SMITH & CO., Nurserymen and 
Seed Merchants, Worcester. _ 

A PERFECT HOLLYTlEDGE may eventually 

£Y be formed by planting two Hollies and six Quick in every 

E d. Strong Holly, 12 in. to 15 in. high, 21s. per 100. Strong 
wthorn Quick, 30s. to 50s. per lOOO.-RICHARD 
bMI TM A OO., Nur serymen aud Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

A SPARAGUS, the strongest roots that money 

can procure, 2s. fid. per 100. This delicious vegetable does 
cc< require half the expense usually incurred. For directions 
for planting, see SEED LIST, free on application.— 
El CHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 

Wo rcester. _ 

QEEDS. — Vegetable, Flower, and Farm. — 

Q RICHARD SMITH & CO. spare neither expense nor 
trouble in obtaining the Finest Quality, and they invite a 
comparison of their prices with those of any other firm.— 
RICHARD SMITH A CO., Seed Merchants and Nursery men, 

W neate r._ 

I nn HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

YUU for 25s.—Richard Smith A Co.’s selection of the 
xbove contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
tea&tiful and hardy plants for tire border or rock-work, so os 
to produce flowers and render the garden attractive all 
.-rt-rgb the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
i"M3TH A C O., N urserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

pLANTS and TREES which withstand Smoke, 

• k »p d a re suitable for towns. _ _ 

pLANTS and TREES for all situations and 

•A gardens of all sizes. Descriptive lists and advice on 
xppljcatkm.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and I 


Is. fid. each (2 Fnze Medals), valuable for Fottmg and use in 
Conservatory. Terms strictly cash with order. To obtain the 
genuine article, buy direct from the Manufacturers, CHUBB, 
ROUND A Co., Fibre Works, West Ferry Road, Millwall, 
London, E._ 

n ISHURST COMPOUND.-Used by many of 
VX the leadinggardeners since 1859 against red spider, mildew, 
thrips, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. 
to the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
dressiug for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre¬ 
parations intended to sui»ersede it. In boxes, Is., 3s., 10s. 6<1 

AMERICAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

■IY CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter’s brush on 
Gishurst Compound, and working the lather into the infected 
p art, _ 

rjJSHURSTINE keeps feet dry, softens hard 

vT boots, preserves leather, takes a polish. In boxes, 6d. and 
1 b. each. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle Company 
(Limited). Retail by Seedsmen and Oilmen. 

TTOSE I HOSE ! HOSE !-Patent Red Rubber 

LI Garden Hose, stands severe testa of Government Depart¬ 
ments, thus proving superiority of quality. Lasts four times 
as long as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter in weight, 
greater in strength, and cheaper in the long run than any 
other hose for garden use. A correspondent writes, “I have 
had a length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine years, and 
it is now as good as ever." Private customers supplied at 
trade prices.—Samples and prices of MERRYWEATHER A 
80N8, Manufacturers, 63, Long Acre, W.C. 







GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


[April 22, 1882. 


■TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Warranted).— 

A Eighth year of distribution.—The seed has been personally 
collected from handsome, well-grown fruit. Many testimo¬ 
nials from market and private growers ; 16 seeds. Is., 6 seeds 
74, post free.—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wal- 
lington, 8urrey.___ 

R W. BEEDELL’S SEEDS, guaranteed to lie 

• of the best quality that can be procured, iu small 
packets to suit amateurs. Cyclamen, Wiggins’ Prize Strain, 
74 per packet; Miles’ Spiral Mignonette, extra selected; 
Chrysanthemum Etoile d Or ; Lobelia rosea ; (Enothera 
taraxacifolia, large white-flowered trailing perennial, flowers 
12 in. round ; Nicotians longiflora, N. afflnls ; Carnation Gre- 
nadin, brilliant double scarlet ; Solanum hybridum Empress, 
new variety ; Daisy, extra double ; Castilleja indivisa, hardy 
handsome annual, with scarlet flowers in denBe spikes, fine 
pot plant. All 64 per packet. Gaillardia picta Loren ziana, 
new, la. per racket; Geranium and Pelargonium, each 64 
per packet.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Surrey.___ 

"DALSAM, extra double, my especial strain, 25 
A# seeds, 7d. post.— Gardening Ili.ustra.tkd of July 30, 
1881, says: “ Mr. Beedell, nurseryman, of Wallington. sends 
us remarkable blooms of Camellia-flowered Balsams of excel¬ 
lent form; their colours include pure white, bright scarlet, 
purple, crimson, and fine striped varieties: some of the blooms 
measure quite 21 in. across.”—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nur¬ 
series, Wallington, Surrey. 

F ANCY PANSY, from my beautiful collection 

of endless variety of colours, 6<L per packet.—R. W. 
BEEDE LL. The Nurseries, Wallington, Surre y._ 

F TICE.—All seeds of Is. and upwards post 
free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
8anrey. _ 


flHOICE SEEDS, with full Cultural Directions 
\J on each packet. Musk, thousands of plants from 1 
packet; Anemone, Auricula, Calceolaria. Carnation, Gen- 
ilana. Heliotrope, Petunia, Pink, Picotee, Primrose, all 
colours, Solanum, Ten-week Stock, Verbena, Variegated 
Kale, most beautiful colours, all G4 per packet. Phlox 
Drummomli graudiflora, Polyanthus, all 44 per packet. Ice 
Plant, Pyrethrum, Antirrhinum, Canary Creeper, Egg Plant, 
Eveniiig Scented Stock, Ornamental Beet, Violet, Sensitive 
plant. Tobacco plant. Wallflower, red and golden, all 3d. per 
packet.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Surre y.___ 

P RIMULA SINENSIS. - Same magnificent 

strain I sent out last season, per packet, Is. 64 and 2s. 6d., 
or 20 seeds. 64 Cineraria, Covent Garden strain, per packet. 
Is. 64 and 2s. 6d., or 100 seeds, 6<L All the choicest varieties 
of Asters, 64 per packet. Begonia, tuberous rooted, Lalng’s 
strain, 64 per pocket.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, 
Wallington, Surrey.__ 

in non CATALOGUES of CHOICE SEEDS 

IV/jV/vU In small quantities, and General Catalogue of 
Plants are now ready, lost free.—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, 
The Nurseries, Wallingto n, Surrey. __ 

HR AND NEW COLEUS.— 1 These surpass all in 
VT cultivation. Matterhorn, Choulex, Montefleury, Monte 
Rosa, Aubonne, Chilli on, Gd. each, or 2s. 6d. the set of six; 
the Demon Coleus, most curious and effective, Is. each; 
Mrs. O. Simpson, Royal Purple, James Barnshaw, Lovely 
Glitter, Princess, Diadem, 8ensation, Prince of Wales, 
Duchess of Teck, Desideratum. Juno, 3d. each, or 2s. 6d. the 
set of twelve.—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries. Wal¬ 
lington, Surrey._ 

F UCHSIAS. — Twelve best named varieties, 
such as Lucy Finnis, Purple Prince. &c., for 2s.; Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns,4 for Is.—now is the time to pot them; Ageratums, 
dwarf,blue,and white,ls.34 perdoz., 7s. per 100; Altcrnanthera 
major aurca, golden leaves, Is. 64 per doz., 8s. per 100; 
do. amoina magnifica, Is. per doz.. 5s. per 100; Meseinbry- 
anthemmn, Is. per doz., 6s. per 100; Jresine Linden! and 
hrilliautissima. Is. per doz., 7s. per 100.—ROBT. W. 
BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. _ 

L OBELIA, Beedcll’s Prize white, Is. per doz., 

6s.per 100; Lemon Verbenas, 4 for Is.; Carnations, 2s. 
perdoz.; do. The Bride, pure white, 4d. each ; Tropteolum, 
Ball of Fire, 4<1. each; Abutilon Boule dc Neige and others, 
64 each ; Heliotrope, light and dark, Is. 6d. per doz. ; Musk 
Harrisoni. 9d. per tloz.; Verbenas, mixed colours. Is. j>or doz. 
—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries , Wallington, Surrey. 

PETUNIA Magna Charter. Is. each ; do 

A double white, 44 each; do. double purple, 44 each; 
do. double pink, 4d. each ; Asters, all the best kinds, 94 per 
doz. ; Stocks;, Ten-week, Gd. per doz.; Tomato plants, Nis- 
bett’s Victoria (new), la. 6d. per doz.; Lavender plants, Is. 
perdoz. ; Cyclamen pcrsicuni. Is. 6<L per doz.; all post free 
over Is.—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Surrey._ 


F ^DDING VIOLAb. — Admiration, purple ; 

Sovereign, yellow ; Duchess of Sutherland, light mauve; 
Victoria, blue; Purity, best white, all autumn struck, well 
roo .ed plants, true to name, 8s. per 100 or Is. 64 per dozen. 

E DGING PLANTS.—Santoiina incana, white 

foliage, elegant, and very hardy, autumn struck, Gs. per 
100, Is. 3d. per doz. ; Bedum acre, glaucura, and acre 
aureum, flue for edging or carpet bedding, 6s. per 100, Is. 3d. 
per doz. 

TpJBLE CRIMSON DAISIES, 3s. per 

A J 100; The London, 45 in. to 5 in. in circumference, the 
largest of the Daisies, 2s. per doz.; Schizostylis coccinea, 2s. 
per doz.; all cheaper by 100 or 1000. 

/YRAPE H Y ACINTHS, Schizostylis coccinea, 

VX and Anemono Japonica, all at 8s. i>er 100; Exhibition 
Pansies and finest Herbaceous Phloxes, very strong, 20s. per 
100. N.B.—One sample plant of each of the above named 
sixteen will be sent, post free, correctly named, for 2s. 64 until 
sold. This cancels previous offer made in error.—Aunlv to 
T. L. MAYOS, H ighfield Nurseries, Hereford. 

70 NALS ! ZONALS !! ZONALS JU^Henry 

AJ Jacoby, deepest crimson ; Candidisaima plena (double) 
Barah Bernhardt (single), stainless white, 9d. each. Twelve 
all colours, named. 2s. Gd.; single Dahlias, strong, 3a. per doz 
free.—BOUR CHIER, Crosby, Liverpool. [1096 

CJEED POTATOES.-Myatt’s Ashleaf, 6s. per 

W cwt.; Paterson’s Victoria, 6s. cwt.; Magnum Bonuin 
8a. cwt.: Early Rose and Scotch Champion, 4s. cwt.; delivered 
in free bags on rail. True to name and carefully selected. 
P.O.O. to CHARLES PREDEAUX, Potato Grower and Im ¬ 
porter, Motcombe, Shaftesbury, Dorset. 


T5EDDING PLANTS.—Geraniums, Fuchsias, 

Al Coleus, Lobelias, and Verbenas, Is. 64 per dozen* 
Pelargoniums, 64 each; Spirsoa, 64 each; Gloxinias, 6d.' 
each; Achimenes, 64 each packet of 12 bulbs; Tricolor and 
Bicolor Geraniums, all autumn Btruck plants. 2s. Gd. dozen 
-W. CULLINGF6RD, Fewest Gate, K f* a0Z6n * 
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POTATOES.—Schoolmaster, 1 stone of 14 lb. 

A of this now famous Potato, warranted true to name, 
delivered to rail, sack free, for 2s. ; grand seed of Magnum 
Bonum Potato, 4s. Gd. per cwt., sack free, and delivered to 
raiL-WM. SANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, Staffordshire. 

TV/TELONS. — Four seeds each of two of the 

AvA best Melons iu cultivation, and four seeds each of two 
of the best Cucumbers, free by post for 12 stamps; names and 
pedigree on application.—WM. SANDERS, The Gardens, 
Leek, Staffordshire. 


T7 ALU ABLE PLANTS, Household Furniture 
V and Effects removed to any part of the kingdom iu lock¬ 
up specially built vans.—Apply for prospectus to J. & E. 
DELL, York Road Station, Battersea, 8. W„ or to 48, Queen’s 
Road, Brighton._ 


WELLS’ IMPROVED CUCUMBER, a cross 

» T between Telegraph and Bluegown ; length 18 in., a very 
strong grower and abundant cropper, the best Market Cucum¬ 
ber grown, which the scores of testimonials received from 
those who grew it last year give good proof; per pkt.. Is. and 
2s. 6d. Strong plants can also be had Is. each, 3 for 2s. 6d. 
6 for 4s.; special price for large- quantities. Post free, from 
W. WELLS, Earlswood Nurseries, Redhill, Surrey. 

PJALCEOLARIAS- — Strong plants, ready to 
V/ plant, twelve. Is. 64. ; fifty, 4s. 6d. ; 100, 8s —tV. E 
BOYCE, 14, Glo ucester Road, Holloway, London N. [1081 


pjHRYSANTHEM(JMS. —Beat exhibition va- 

VJ rielies ready to plant, twelve, 2s. ; fifty, 7s. 64; 100, 14s. 
Free in postal boxes.—W. E. BOYCE, 14, Gloucester Road, 
Holloway, London, N. (1081 

TWTATRICARLA - INODORUMPLENO—One 

ALL of the best of all double pure white flowers for cutting. 
Three strong well-rooted plants, free for Is. 

“DLANT NOW.—Single Dahlia repens (scapi- 

A gera), two free for la. 44; six, 2s. 64 ; twelve, 4s.; Oom- 
meliua cocrulea and alba, blue and white Spidcrworts, 
six, free, Is. 2d. ; twelve, 2s. 3d. Please send postal orders. 
See my list of hardy border plants free for {d. stamp. — 
W. FARREN, How House Nurseries, Cambridge. 

■TWO Good Plants of the fine scarlet Larkspur, 

A Delphinium nudicaule, free for Is. 6d. 

NTO W is the time to plant Asjaragus.—Extra fine 
Al two-year-old plants, Conover s Giant, 2s. 64 per 100; 25s. 
1000 . 

TWO of the most beautiful Columbines are 

A Aquilegia chrysantha and califomica. The two free for 
Is. 44 

nENUENE FLOWER SEEDS.—24 jackets 

vJ most useful and easily grown, free for Is. 3d. See my Id. 
packet flower seed list, free for pi. stamp. Please send postal 
orders -W FARRKN. How House Nurseries, Cambridge. 


^■±1 tt *SAJN THEM (JMS.—Best exhibition varie- 


w ties, all correctly named, large flowering, incurved 
Japanese Anemone or Pompone, my selection. Strong plants, 
from single pots, 2s. 6d.per doz,; well-rooted cuttingB Is. 64 
perdoz. free.—THOS. HIGGS, Jun., Stapleton R4, Bristol. 
HHRLSTMAS ROSES, strong and healthy ; buy 
yj now t-o have good flowering roots next winter; 3s. 64 
per doz. free.-THOS. HIGGS, Jim., Stapleton Rd., Bristol. 


ftlANT SUNFLOWERS (Russian), seeds from 

vT flowers 60 in. In circumference, plants 10 ft. high, leaves 
26 in. over, Is. per doz. ; stamps with order.—CULLIS WILL- 
MOTT, Triangle, H ackn ey._ • 

TV/TAGNIFICENT LILIUM AURATUM, gol- 

ALL den-rayed Lily of Japan; plant now to bloom this 
season; reliable blooming bulbs, in unequalled condition, 
will produce grand results, 3, 2s. 6d.; 6, 4s. 6d.; carriage paid, 
boxes gratis.—M. VEREY, 4 Oppidans Road, Primrose Hill, 
London. 

BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE TUBEROSES!— 

Al The Pearl, a superior variety. Six, 2s., carriage paid.— 
M. VER EY, 4, Oppidans Road. London, N.W. 


T IGRiD 1A GRANDIFLORA. — Producing 

numerous flowers, marvellously brilliant. Twelve, 3s., 
carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road, London, N.W. 

T ILIUM VIRGINALE. — Exquisite white 

AJ Lily, deliciously perfume4 Three, 2a. 64—M. VEREY, 
4, Oppiflans Road, London, N.W. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. —"New varieties, 

-A very easily grown. Twelve, 5s., carriage paid*—M. 
VEREY, 4, Oppidans Roa4 Loudon, N.W. 

PUCHSIAS, Geraniums, Petunias, Coleus, 

A. Harrison's Musk, Heliotropes, Is. 6d. ; Begonia, 2s. ; good 
plants.—W. TAYLOR, 61, Anderson Terrace, S outhampton. 


fJEW WHITE LOBELIA.-J. JAM ES is now 

As sending this out for the first time. It is the largest and 
best white Lobelia yet introduced ; the flowers are pure white. 
Is. each, post free; catalogue, 14 stamp.—J. JAMES, Florist, 
South Knighton, Leicester. 


'PERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, andSomer- 

A set, by an experienced collector of 25 years; correctly 
►named and packed; with Instruction Book for making 
Rockery, planting Kerns, Ac., with each 5s. order. 14 to 20 
named varieties. 7 b. i>er 100. Small (post), 30 for 2s. ASPLE- 
NITJM FONTANUM, SEPTENTfclONALE, and POLY- 
BTICHTJM LONCHITIS (Holly), Is. each. 1000 varieties 
BRITISH and EXOTIC. Catalogue, 24 Established 25 
years.—E. GILL, Lodging-house Keeper, Lyntou, N. Devon. 
___[1085 

ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. - Stron- 

AX Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn-flowering 
Anemone (see Gardknino Illustrated. .September 4 
1880), Is. each, post free.—GEORGE PHIPPEN, Victoria 
Nursery, Oxford Rood. Reading. Established 1862 % 

POR APRIL SOWING. - Twelve “sorts"!* 

A lovely flowers in the People’s Parcel. A Is. packet of 

mSS. with ,uU i “ 8tructiOMforl “- 2d - 


O INGLE DAHLIAS, unrivalled for cutting; 

^ Alba, or White Queen; Lutea, pure yellow with darker 
centre; Paragon, maroon; Dahlia Juarezi, with double 
Cactus-like flowers of a rich crimson; a rooted cutting of 
each of the above post free on receipt of P.O.O. for 4s — 
GA RAW A Y A CO., Durdham Down, Clifton, Bristol. 

rjHRY SANTHKMUMS, prize exhibition varie- 

1 *1 -"* ‘ our selection, 4s. 

AY A OO., Durd- 

■nOUBLE PYRETHRUMS,~the~best^hardy 

A t plant for cut flowers; named varieties, assorted ooloura, 
6s. per dozen, including package. Cash with order.—GARA¬ 
WAY A OO., Durdham Down, Clifton. Bristol. 


TETTUCE PLANTS, CABBAGE PLANTS, 

AJ Ac., Ac.—Hardy autumn sown, fine plants, Bath Cos and 
Lee’s immense Cabbage Lettuce plants, 54 100, 3s. 6d. 1000, 
50,000 for £8, 100,000 £15. Early Rainham, Enfield Market, 
Robinson’s Drumhead, Drumhead Savoy, Green Curled Kale, 
Thousand-headed Cabbage, Roseberry, and Hcrymger’s Giant 
Brussels Sprouts, 64 100, Is. 9d. 500. 3s. per 1000, 55s. 20,000. 
Red pickling Cabbage, 84 100, 2s. 64 500, 4*. per 1000. Cat- 
tell’s Eclipse Broccoli, 84 100, 6s. 1000, £5 20,000, on rail; well 
packed in damp Moss, package included. Cash with order, 
or satisfactory reference to EDWARD LEIGH, Wrotham 
Farm, Dunsfol4 Godaiming. N.B.—Bend for list and copy 
of testimonials. 

NTEW DOUBLE NASTURTIUM.—Now ready 

AM a splendidnlant for cool greenhouses. It blooms through¬ 
out the year. The blooms are as double as a Rose. No collec¬ 
tion of plants is complete without it. Two plants 9*1. or 2s. 64 
doz.— o. JAMES, Florist, South Knighton, Leicester.__ 

VIOLAS “AND PANSIES. - Twelve splendid 

V kinds, including the new Bine Bedder, which is the best 
yet sent out. For other novelties and how to hare Geraniums 
in bloom through the winter months, see catalogue, free for 
1 penny stamp.—J. JAMES, Florist, South Knighton, Lei¬ 
cester. _ 

G 1 ENNIS.—The finest close growing evergreen 
JL GRASS SEEDS for LAWNS, Is. per lb. GRASS 
SEEDS for all purposes and all soils; advice freely given. A 
nobleman's gardener writes: “ Knowing how difficult it is to 
obtain pure stocks of Grass seeds, even when price is a secon¬ 
dary consideration, I write to say the supply 1 olitained from 
you for our n£w terrace lawns has given great satisfaction. 
Although it was not sown till the middle of July, we now 
(October 18 of same year) have a nice close turf, composed of 
the finest dwarf permanent Grasses—quite free from weeds 
or objectionable kinds.” Another customer writes: “ Pleam; 
send me three bushels of the very best Lawn Grass Seeds, 
suitable for an exceedingly ho£ upland soil, without any mix¬ 
ture of Clover. The seed I have had of you has been the only 
kind which has been able to resist the influence of the sun 
and drought upon my thin, gravelly soil.” — RICHARD 
SMITH and CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Wor¬ 
cester. Established 1804. 


- - — - perdoz.; 1000 Azalea Flag of 

Truce, 6 s. to 9s. jht doz.; Walker’s New Cucumber, Good as 
Gold, the best out. Is. per packet.—Cash with older, JOHN 
WALKER, Shadwell Nurseries, Moortoyvn. near Leeds. _ 

G enuine .seeds, ail &i. per locket, is. 

worth free.—Ageratum, Anemones, striix-d Antirr¬ 
hinums, Aquilegias (the new varieties), Quilled and Victoria 
Asters, Carter's llalsani. Campanulas, Carnations and Pieo- 
toes, Canterbury Bells, Bouquet Chrysoutheui urns,Cornflowers, 
DianthiiB, finest double Eastern Queen, and Crimson Belle; 
giant yellow, white, and spotted Foxgloves; English Show and 
Fancy, French large-flowering ami Belgian strii>eil Pansies 
(separate) ; double crimson, yellow, ami white Everlasting 
Flowers; Hollyhocks, Lobelias. Petunias, Mimulus moschatus 
and the striped andspotted varieties,Pyrethrums,Phlox Drmu- 
mondi, Pentstemons, Phlox (perennial), Portulacas, Semritive 
Plant, Brompton Stocks, Ten-week Stocks, Carter's Auricula¬ 
eyed Sweet Williams, Verbenas, Tropaiolum canariensis, 
finest double Zinnias (12 colours), Wallflowers, blood red and 
double, and many other varieties. Catalogues free.—HARK- 
NESS_A 8 O N 8 , Exelby L an e Nur sery, Bedale. Yorkshire. 

TWTAGNIFICENT TOM THUMB NASTUR* 

AVA TIUMS.—Six lovely varieties, King of Toni Thumbs 
(scarlet), Golden King, King Theodore (black), Crystal Palace 
Gem (creamy white), Ruby King (pink), Spotted King, sur¬ 
passing Geraniums and Calceolarias for bedding; packets, 
44 each, or racket each variety, Is. 6 d., post free; catalogue 
free. —HARKNESS & 8 ON. Exelby Lane Nursery, Bedale, 
Yorkshire. _ 

TWTaTHIOLA BICORNIS (Evening-scented 
A»A Stock), of unrivalled fragrance; from the Grecian 
mountains. Grows about 15 in. in height, and is of branching 
habit; the delicious perfume emitted from the flower iu the 
morning and evening after a shower is truly delightful. No 
annual in cultivation, even including Mignouette, surpasses, 
this in the powerful and yet delicate ]x.-rfume of its flowers. 
Seed, per packet, 8 stamps; 2 packets, 12 stamps, free. Sow 
out of doors ; hardy.—Address, SAMUEL DAXON, Croft,, 
Warrington, Lancashire. 

E verlasting flowers.—H eiichrysums 

(the flowers may be cut and dried) will retain their beauty 
for years ; pretty for church decoration, or made into Ixiu*! 
quets for the home in winter when other flowers are scarce. 1 
The flowera should be cut lust as the blooms are begiuniug to 1 
expand, hung up to dry. Seed of the abuve in rose, white, 
scarlet, purple, yellow, salmon. Price per ]«cket, 12 stumps; 
mixed colours or separate, 2 packets, 18 stamps.— Addra*,: 

SAMUEL DAXO N, Croft, near War rington.__ *' 

&TKR SEED, prize quilled, from collection] 
16 colours. These Asters are most beautiful, continuinj 1 
long in beauty. Price, per packet, 7 stamps; 2 packets, r 
stamps, post free.—Address, SAMUEL DAXON, Croft, na 
Warring ton. ___ _ 

pDELWEISS (Bridal Everlasting Flower).— 

AJ Rarest of Alpines and is collected by mountaineers wit 1 
the utmost peril of life only; thissingular flower iB found t 
be quite easy of cultivation, being a hardy perennial; curiouf 
Btar-Bhaped flowers when dry, pretty for church-wreaths <r 
home decoration. 8 eed, per packet, 12 stamps, with sw 
bloom and cultural instructions; postage free.— A< 
8 AMUE L DAX ON, Croft, Warringt on, Lanca s hire. 

hT DEVONSHIRE FERNS, named varieties 

fli for Is. 6 d., with separate cultural instructions for tael 
sort, and particulars of the soil it grows best in, suitable fot 
pots or outdoor culture, Maiden-hair (Asplenium trichomanesfcj 
black Maiden-hair (Asplenium Adiantum nigrum), puu*“ 
with good crowTis and roots and instructions. Is. per dozejj 
All securely packed in strong box, post free —JAMB 
OGILVIE, Newton Tracey, Barnstaple. 

F COTIANA AFFINIS, grand new varietjj 

strong plants, 74 ; seed 4d. packet Mimulus, Claphauw 
siiperb strain, four strong plants, Is., all jiost free--" 
8 UTER, Seedsman, Amndel.___I] 

H EPATICAS. single blue and pink, 3s.; ^ 

las. Is. 64 ; Wallflowers, eight varieties, 6 d.; Dell«j 
niums, 2s.; Pinks, choice, four varieties, 2s. 6 d ; inimeiM 
double Daisies, four varieties. Is., all per doz.; Blawb* 
Lobelia, 4s.; Wallflowers, 3a ; Daisies, 3s, 64 lOO.-^MIlT 

9, Mary’s Terrace, Newtown, Huntingdon. _ 

jpjliOICE Chrysanthemums. -Grand Prize offeree 

U for 18distinct varieties Pomponcs, three flowerseacdP 
be com|jeted for at Royal Aquarium next November, iu 
section with Borough of Hackney Society, to consist of *15 
tro-plated Tea and Ooffee Service, value Five Guineas. 


_ _ __ j __ uineas. loi 

tings of Pompones and all the finest Japanese and incurved 
Is. 2d. per dozen, 7s. 6d. per hundred; my selection, correcw 
4—N. DAVIS, 66, WiranE 1 Road, CamberwelL 

ORMELL UNIVERSITY 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Hi 


. JOHN GREENS 

(HOOTED CUTTINGS & PUNTS 

OF THE FOLLOWING ARB NOW READY. 

Carriage paid for Caeh with Order. 

AU riuoto 8604 by post are carefully packed in tin cases with 
fcisp Muss. which is the only sure and safe method. 

Catalogue free for a penny stamp . 


Lobelia fulgens (the Cardinal 
Flower), each Shi. ; 6s. 
per doz. 

Coleus, the best varieties 
only, 6 beautiful var. 
for la 3d.; 12 for2s.6d.; 

25 for 5s. 

The Queen (new), each 6d. 

Mrs. W. H. .Sheriff (new), 
each 6d_ 

Pompadour, each la 
Mrs. G. Simpson, each Is. 

Chrysanthemums (for pot 
culture), 6 var. for ls.6d.; 

12 var. for 3s.; 6 early 
flowering var. for the 
garden, Is. 6d. ; 12 early 
flowering var. for 3s. 

Paris Daisies, white, 4 for Is.; 
yellow, 3 for Is. 

Begonias, perpetual flower¬ 
ing, 3 Tar., Is. 6d. 

Ageratums, 4 for Is.; 12 for 
2s. 6d. 

Tradescantias, 3 beautiful 
var. for Is. 

Polyanthus, choice mixed, 

m: t 1« I ■ LA iiulbs, Mushroom Spawn, Tobacco Paper, Archangel 

^ doz ^ and other (.harden Rkiuisites. Bee Lista, which may be 

Scarlet Lychnis. 2s. per do*. I had on »PI»Uostion. 

Salvia, Pine - apple scented 
(rare), each 6tL 
patens (blue) each 6d. 

Lobelia Emperor William, 
per doz. Is. Gd. 

Calceolaria Golden Gem, 2s. 
per doz. 

Anemone japonica alba. Ski 

each. 

Scarlet Musk, 2 for 1b. 


Iteal Pelargoniums (for pot 
culture), 3 good var. for 
Is.; 6 good var. for 2s.: 

6 extra var. for 3s.; 3 
extra var. for Is. 6d.; 6 
very fine new Tar. for 5s.; 

3 rery fine new var., 3a. 

Dr. Denny, each 6d. 

Charles Darwin (new), 
ant-class certificate of 
R.H.3., each 2a. 

La France (new), each 2s. 

Frlafe Geraniums—Freak of 
Nature, each 9d. 

£ tar. for 2s. 

firJang Geraniums, mixed 
rir.. 2a. per doz. 

Scarlet Vesuvius, 2s. and 
2a 6sL doz. 

White Vesuvius, 2a. and 
2 l 6d. doz. 

Stiver Leaf, 2a. and 2a. 6d. 
dot 

Chratine (pink), 2a. and 
2s.6d.doz. 

Scraied-leaf Geraniums, 3 for 
Is., 6 for 2a 

hj Leaf Geraniums, 3 for Is.; 

6!or2h 

Fsdssa, 12 exhibition var., 
very choice, for 4s. Gd. ; 

6 exhibitioa var. for 
% 64; 12 flue decora¬ 
tive var. for 23. 6d.; 6 
decorative var. for Is. 64 

;rwuizbens (species), 

nth 64 

spJeadens (species), each 

oicrophylia (species), 

och6d. 

Ttenpeter (new), each Is. 

Testimonial from Mrs. Dio by, Ballinasloe. 

“Mo. Digby wishes the following plants as per advertisc- 
Mrs. Digby has got nlants from Mr. Green before, and 
hu are fine plants, ana 

lii3K5 «hers she ' 


__i come better packed and fresher 

s has got elsewhere.” 


JOHN GREEN, 

The Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 

A SEED LIST 

ILLUSTRATED 

edu fall as can be desired of useful and reliable informa- 
faBta Garden and Flower Seeds, yet without any unneces- 
KJ m limp —, post free on application. Such a catalogue as 
fca a daimea to be must of necessity conduce to ECO¬ 
NOMY. both as regards purchaser and vendor, 
b addition to the well known and trusty favourites in 
Safe, the 

BEST NOVELTIES 

s* hchded, but unproved and excessively expensive kinds 
m emitted. __ 

Every endeavour is made to supply seeds of 
T4 FIHE8T QUALITY and of the BEST VARIETIES at a 
MODERATE PRICE , 

Sd duin which desirable object neither trouble nor expense 
ti spued in the procuring and proving of the Seeds. 

THE GUINEA COLLECTION 

’forage free), for the Amateur's Garden has been much ap- 
prcwd, and contains a most valuable and useful assortment 
* Vegetable Seeds. 

AB enquiries are gladly and promptly attended to. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO- 

seed Merchants to Nurserymen, Worcester. 


flHEAP PLANTS. Carriage Paid. — 
V U Verbenas in 12 splendid named sorts. Is. Sd.; 100,8s. 6d. 
MVeranas, white, purple, scarlet and pink, 6s. 64 
3 Ftcksas in 12 lovely varieties. Is. 64; 100, 8s. Gd. 

3 Faraus in 12 splendid show kinds, 2s. 6d ; 100,18s. 

12 Agetatnm Imperial dwarf, Is. 3d.; 100, 6s. 6d. 

3 Hdfctrupes, light or dark kinds. Is. 3d.; 100, 6s. 64 
3 Usmfcvyanthemum cord variegatum. Is. 3d.; 100, 6s. 6d 
3 Cohra, in 12 splendid named sorts, 2s. Gd. 

8 Inane Tin rigni and others. Is. 3d.; 100, 6s. 64 
jfCtkeolaria, Golden Gem, Is. 64; 100, 8s. 
fast Cub. The plants are clean, healthy, and wen rooted. 
The Executois of tire late 

H. BLANDFORD, 

The Dorset Nurseries, Blandford. 


A The cheapest & best collection a offered. Is 
THE “Wonderful ” collection, paper on cultiva- 

i noa sad 24 packets choice imported Seeds, large flow- 
vug German Stocks and Asters, Petunia, Phlox Drum- 
a Lady Albemarle. M. Meteor, Everlastings, Grasses, 
k 2d. post free. The Amateur's All Hardy* collection, 
too GC enltivation, 24 packets showy annuals, perennials, 
hardy, easily grown. Is. 2d.; post free. Mr. D. Mor- 
ptrdeaer, Darlaston, says : “ Your collection was the 
•Litton of all With Balsams and Antirrhinums I,yon 
*t two shows.* Mr. J. "Wilson, gardener, Loftus : “ Your 
jw hrf im proved exodlent. I won several prizes.” Min Knox* 
foaa, Inbnd: “Your collection grew beautifully. The 
*=!»• tu spleodid.” Gratis: one 64 packet of Balsam, 
Ajfori aaam. or Mlmulus given with each collection sold.— 
BAILEY, Seedsman, Ac., 4, Market Street, West 
Bolton. 


VffiY Cheap, Genista, 6a.; Spiraea. 3s. ; Geum, 

» h:Pvrrti»-nin a fia dm - *11 double and hardy; Anemone 
‘ ‘ e Daisies, 84—W. TIT- 


RICH ARD SMITH & CO. 

CJEVF.NTY-FOUR ACRES of FRUIT TREES. 

w —Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Pea dies. Nectarines, 
Apricots and other Fruit Trees, as Standards, Dwarfs, Pyra¬ 
mids, Bushes, Cordon and Trained Trees in great variety, all 
full of vigour and warranted true to name. Descriptive Price 
List, containing a sketch of the various forms of trees, with 
directions for cultivation, soil, drainage, manure, pruning, 
lifting, cropping, treatment under glass ; also their synonyms, 
quality, size, form, skin, colour, flesh, flavour, use, growth, 
duration, season, price, Ac., for a penny stamp. 

T WELVE ACRES c.f ROSES. — Standard, 

Dwarf, and Climbing, all the popular sorts; also SO.OOO 
choice Tea-scented and Noisette Roses in pots; extra strong 
Roses in pots for immediate forcing. See Descriptive Price 
List free for a penny stamp. 

T 1ST of all the EVERGREEN FIR TRIBE, 

-U suitable for Britain, giving size, price, popular and bota¬ 
nical names, derivations, description, form, colour, foliage, 
growth, timber, use in arts, native country, and size there, 
situation, soil, and other information, with copious index of 
their synonyms. Free by post for six stamps. 

TIST OF STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 

■Ll PLANTS, comprising the best selections of Cnmellias, 
Azaleas, Ericas, Epacris, Ferns, Ac., free for a penny stump. 

TIST of EVERGREEN and DECIDUOUS 

JLi SHRUES, Rhododendrons, Standard Ornamental Trees, 
Climbing and Twining Plants, with their generic, specific, 
aud English names, native country, height, time of flowering, 
colour, Ac., and general remarks, free for a penny stamp. 

ALL kinds of Garden Seeds of first qualilv. 

AX Bulbs, Mushroom Spawn, Tobacco^ Paper,. Archangel 


Ofifi Ofifi Herbaceous and Alpine Plants for 

Borders, Rock work, Ac.—See descriptive 
ist, giving colour, height, time of flowering, Ac., free by post 
for one penny stamp. R. 8. A Co.’s selection of 1G0 good 
showy varieties for 25s.—RICHARD SMITH A Co.. Nursery¬ 
men and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

QEAKALE, extra strong for forcing. 2s. 6d per 

dozen; 16s. per 100. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
Worcester. 


FERNS AND ALPINES. 

WHY BUY RUBBISH when you can get the 

¥ Y best at the same prices ? We offer: 100 Saxifrages in 10 
kinds, Ss.; 100 select Alpine aud Herbaceous plants, in 20 
kinds, 12s.: 100 do. in 50 kinds, £1; 100 do. in 100 kinds. 
£1 1 Gb. to £210s.; 100 select British and hardy exotic Ferns 
in 30 kinds, £2and upwards ; 100 do. in 50 kinds, £2 10s. and 
upwards *100 do. in 100 kinds, £3 3e. and upwards; 6 choice 
and rare British Ferns, fit to exhibit this year, £1 Is. Package 
free (if out of pots) for cash with order. 

Our collection of BRITISH FERN8 is by far the finest in 
the trade. It includes every known species and the choicest 
varieties. Our aim is toproduce the best possible plants at 
lowest possible prices. We grow the best kinds only, our 
space being too valuable to harbour worthless things. 

F. W. to H. STANSFIELD 

(Formerly at Todmorden), 

SALE, KB. MANCHESTER, A PONTEFRACT, YORKS. 


PLANTS! PLANTS!! PLANTS!!! 

s. <L 

12 splendid single Fuchsias..26 

12 do. double do. .2 6 

12 do. single Geraniums.2 6 

12 do. double do. . . ..26 

12 do. Abutilons.3 0 

12 do. Pelargoniums .4 0 

12 do. Heliotrope.2 6 

12 do. Tuberous Begonia.4 0 

12 da Coleus .2 6 

12 Ageratnm, new dwarf blue.16 

12 Marguerite, white .lb 

12 Verbenas.. .. .. .. .. .• •••■!§ 

12 Cuphea, very pretty plant for greenhouse or borders 2 6 

12 Lobelias.16 

12 Mesembryanthemum variegatum.16 

The above plants can be sent poet free to any part of the 
world. Catalogue, Id. stamp. 

J. JAMES. Florifct, 

SOUTH KNIGHTON. LEICESTER. 


PERNS A SPECIALITY. 

Special List (February, 1882), now ready. 

rpHE LARGEST STOCK in the greatest num- 

1 ber of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and green- 
houso cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and other 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send for above list 
before buying elsewhere. Post- free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE. MANCHESTER. 


SEEDS, 

VEGETABLE, FLOWER, AND FARM. 
DICHARD SMITH & CO. spare neither ex- 

Xu pense nor trouble in obtaining the finest quality, and 
they Invite a comparison of their prices with those of auy 
other firm. 

LUttfrtt on application. 

RICHARD SMITH to CO, Seed Merchants 
».r><i Nurserymen. WORCESTER. 

VEGETABLES. 


POR BEST EXHIBITION 

Jt FOR BEST EXHIBITION FLOWERS 


FOR BEST EXHIBITION POTATOES. 

See our new prioed Catalogues, Poet Free. 

J. and G. McHATTIE’S. Seedsmen, Chester. 


Digitized by 


Gck igle 


CHOICE 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


Nice young plants from pots, carefully packed. Post or 
carriage free at prices quoted. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Per doz.—a. d. 

New varieties of 1881, including some splendid sorts .. 6 0 


Large-flowered, incurved, Ac., fine exhibition varieties 4 0 

Good Standard sorts to name.per 100, 16s. 2 C 

Dahlias. 

New varieties of 1881, including Walter Williams, 

Jose] h Green, and Prince of Denmark .. ..5 0 

Show and Fancy, splendid exhibition sorts, .per 100,25s. 3 6 

Fuchsias. 

New varieties of 1881, including lizzie Vidlcr and 

Trumpeter .6 0 

Choice exhibition sorts, 1878-80 4 6 

Popular varieties to namo .. .. per 100,10s. 6d. 1 6 

Geraniums (Zonal). 

New varieties of 1880 81, superb exhibition sorts, care¬ 
fully selected .12 0 

In splendid variety, from our fine collection .. ..60 

Good popular sorts, including some very fine varieties 2 6 

Phloxes (Perennial). 

Very choice varieties, fine .3 6 

Pentstemons. 

A very choice assortment .30 


CHEQUE OR P.O.O. TO 

DANIELS BROS., 

Town Close Nurseries, Norwich. 
EX TRA^C HOIC E SEEDS, 

Especially good for 

BOUQUETS AND MARKET GROWING. 

Carnation, south of France seed, the " original packet ” 

of 12 varieties .4 6 

,, The same in mixed packet .10 

,, Dwarf early-flowering scarlet "Grenadin ’’ per pkt. 1 0 
Picotoc, south of France seed, the “ original packet of 

12 varieties.4 6 

., Tire same in mixture, per packet.10 

Pink, choice double Scotch varieties, per packet .. 10 
Wallflower, best dble. German, ex. ex., per pkt. 4d. A 0 6 
Auricula ulpina,.most perfet t class of border sorts .. 0 6 
Punsy, new grand maculated French class .. .. 16 

,, new large-flowering striped.0 6 

,, Empet or William, ultramarine blue .. .. 0 6 

Pansy, in collection of six varieties, including the above, 

small packets.16 

Polyanthus, Floors Castle, Gold-laced .0 6 

Polyanthus, new fancy or mottled.0 6 

Polyanthus, giant Hosc-in-Hose .10 

Browallia elata grandiflora, mixed, for winter bloom .. 0 3 
lirowallia Roezli, very fine, for winter bloom .. ..0 6 

Chrysanthemum inouoruru plenissimum, new double 

white Mayweed, most excellent for bouquets .. 0 6 

Gaillardia picta, finest mixed, splendid.0 3 

Marigold, African, large as Dahlias. •• 0 6 

Marigold, French Dwarf, magnificent strain 6d.and 1 0 
Mignonette, everyone's plant, in collection of six varie¬ 
ties, for pot culture.16 

Sweet Peas, in collection of ten varieties, separate .. 10 
Xeranthemum superbi^siimun, special for bouquets .. 0 6 
PariB Daisies, four varieties, mixed, speciality EtoUe 

d'Or, Ac.0 6 

Di&nthus, new Japanese Crimson Belle and Eastern 

Queen, tint selection, each or mixed .. .. .. 0 6 

Geum coccineum, brilliant scarlet, double Mountain 

Arens.0 3 

Myosotis difisitiflora, true, specially selectod .. ."06 

Myosotis nlpestris com pacta, in three varieties, each 0 3 

Pentstemon, Letnoine’s hybrids .0 3 

Scabious, extra dwarf double German selected .. .. 0 3 

Grevillea robusta, flue market plant, strong growing seed 0 6 
Quantities sold in Covent Garden Market 
Primula (alpines) denticulata, rosea, pulcherrlma, 

Sieboldi, purpurea, luteola, and cashmeriana, each 1 0 

The 7 varieties in collection . ..50 

Wallflower (single varieties) Belvoir Castle, Covenfc 
Garden Blood Red, Improved Cloth of Gold, Golden 
Tom Thumb, Early Harbinger, Early Dresden, each 

per packet. "Vo 

The collection of 6.13 

Write for Catalogue, post free for 3 stamps. 

Old Established Seed Warehouse, 
_ O OJR TZ -_ 

Wormleighton’s Seedling 

(OR IMPROVED MAGNUM BONUM). 

The true stock guaranteed. 

3s. per peck, IOj. per bushel, 21s. per sack 
or 168 lbs. 

DANIELS BROS, 

Seed Growers and Merchants, NORWICH. 
Border Carnations. 

THOMAS S. WARE be-s to announce that his 

JL Hardy Florist’s Flower Catalogue is ready, and may be 
had upon application. It includes, in addition to the above, 
complete lists of Antirrhinums, Delphiniums, Pansies and 
Violas, Pentstemons, Pyrethrums, Ac.—Halo Farm Nurseries, 
Tottenham. London. P.8.-Trade prices upon application. 

■MOW READY—Asters, Petunias, and Lobe* 
IN lias, 50 for Is.; Verbenas, Is. 2d doz.; Fuchsias, Is- 64.. 
best varieties; Coleu 8 2 s • Delphmlu^fo^rder^2a , 
mixed Geraniums, Is. 6d.; Dahlias, 3s.. post free.—H. ROW¬ 
LAND, Prince of Wales Road, Norwich. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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fJEW BEDDING GERANIUM (Hender’a) 

IN CRIMSON VESUVIUS, this splendid variety so highly 
spoken of in the horticultural papers as being so much 
superior to Vesuvius for bedding and winter bloom, price 6d. 
each, iK>st free. 

GERANIUM PRIM A DONNA, Dr. Dennys new pure 
white, so highly spoken of in the papers when exhibited, and 
obtained first-class certificate, price Is. each, post free. 

< I URANIUM I'VE COT IT (Cannell's), new pure white, 
which caused such a sensation when exhibited, and received 
timt-obs:; certificate, price Is. each, post free. 

GERANIUM WEST BRIGHTON GEM, bright scarlet, 
one of the beat winter bloomers and beddera, 6tL each, or 4a. 
per dozen, post free. 

(1 URANIUM NEWLAND'S MARY, the best bedding 
pink, useful not plant and market variety, G<1 each, or 4a. per 
dozen, post free. 

GERANIUM H. M. POLLETT, deep crimson, white eye, 
very fine, one of the best winter bloomers, Gd. each, post free, 
NEW DOUBLE GERANIUMS of 1880, 12 fine selected 
varieties for Gs.; 12 best selected older varieties Double Gera¬ 
niums for 3s., post free. 

GERANIUM VESUVIUS, Is. 60. per dozen. 

„ WHITE VESUVIUS, Is. 6tL per dozen. 

„ WONDERFUL, Is. 6d. per dozen. 

,, NEW' LIFE, Is. 6d. per dozen. 

DOUBLE GERANIUM MDME. THTBAUT, 2s. per doz. 

,, „ MDME. A. BALTET, 2s. per doz. 

SILVER or WHITE VARIEGATED GERANIUM for 
bedding, 2s. per dozen. 

12 MARGUERITE, or Paris Daisy, the free-blooming white 
variety, for 4s., or 6d. each, post free. 

NEW GOLDEN MARGUERITE, Mr. Howards variety, 
bright.yellow, very free bloomer, 4s. per dozen, or Gd. each. 

12 HELIOTROP1UMS, best dwarf kinds, Is. Gd. per dozen, 
post free. 

12 LOBELIA KING OF BEDDERS, the darkest blue, 
and best dwarf bedder yet produced. Is., post free. 

12 LOBELIA WHITE QUEEN, the largest pure white 
dwarf bedder yet produced. Is. Gd., post free. 

12 select varieties LANTANA8, free-blooming bedding 
plant (equal to Verbenas), also a useful pot plant, 12 line 
varieties, 2s. 6d., post free. 

All the above are GOOD PLANTS, post free, from 

B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex._ 

PENNY PLANTS for the MILLION.— 

I The following are now offered in good plants : 12 
Fuchsias, specially for pots or the border, Is. : 12 yel¬ 
low Calceolarias, la. ; 12 bedding Chiphead, Is. ; 12 various 
single Geraniums, Is. ; 12 various double Geraniums, 1 b. ; 
12 Heliotropes, Is. ; 12 white Paris Marguerite, fine for back 
row or for pots. Is. ; 12 dark blue Agcrutum, Is.; 12 large 
Victoria Daisies, Is. ; 12 Polyanthus, Is. ; 12 6carlet Gera¬ 
niums, Is. ; 12pink Geraniums, Is. ; 12 Coleus Verschaffelti, 
best for bedding,Is.; 12 Chrysanthemums,Pomnone, Japanese, 
and large-Howered, Is. ; 12 Myosotis (Cliveden Forget-me- 
not), Is.; 12 Sweet Williams, Auricula-eyed, Is. ; 12 dwarf 
white AgeratuniB, Is. ; 12 Coleus, line for pots, Is. ; 12 dwarf 
blue Lobelia, 1 b.; 12 Iresiue Liiuleui, la.: 12 variegated- 
leaved Geraniums, Is. ; 12 scarlet betiding Tropmolums, Is.; 
12 white Geraniums, la. Any of the above plants sent post 
free at Is. per dozen, all in good plants. Orders of 10s. and 
upwards, if desired, sent in boxes per rail, carriage paid to 
London, from B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, (Sussex. 

TONAL GERANIUMS from B. W. Knight’s 

AJ unrivalled collection. Having one of the largest collec¬ 
tions extant, I am now enabled to offer 100 splendid Zonal 
< Jcnmiums, single and double, in 100 varieties, all true to 
name, for lGs., securely packet!, carriage paid to London. 
(Smaller qualities of special varieties post free. 

12 unrivalled vara. Zonal Geraniums, the pick of 1880, 4a. 

12 magnificent vars. Zonal Geraniums, 3a. 

12 vars. specially selected Zonal Geraniums of 1881, Gs. 

12 superb vars. double Geraniums, 3s. 

12 extra select vars. double Geraniums of 1880, 4s. 

12 very superb new vars. double Geraniums of 1881, Gs. 

12 superb vars. Fuchsias for pots or borders, 2s. 

12 very superb vars. Fuchsias of 1879, 1880, 4s. 

12 extra superb varieties Fuchsias of 1881, Gs., post free. 

All the above in good plants from se]>anitc pots from 
B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex. 

J POWLEY lias much pleasure in offering the 

• following strong, healthy plants at the undermentioned 
low prices, carefully packed to travel any distance by rail, or 
po.-t free, for caili with order per doz. a. d. 

Geraniums, zonal, for pot culture, raised 
l>y Lemoine, Denny, Pearson, kc. 

Geraniums, Superb exhibition varieties .. .. 6 0 

,, Choice double and single do. .. .. 4 0 

,, Popular bedding var. .. .. .. 2 6 

,, Good mixed do. .. .. 2 0 

Coit us, new and beautiful varieties .. .. 2 6 

Fuchsias, choice varieties, for exhibition .. .. 4 0 

,, good popular sorts . .. 2 6 

Verbenas, scarlet, white, purple, and pink .. .. 13 

Calceolaria Golden Gem .. . 16 

Heliotrope, light and dark .. .. .. .. 16 

Lobelia Lady Macdonald (pure white) .. .. 2 6 

,, Crystal Palace compacts (blue) .. 13 

Pansies, choice varieties (Bhow or fancy) .. .. 3 0 

Chrysanthemums, large-flowered .. .. .. 3 0 

,, Pomnonc .. .. .. .. 3 0 

J. POvVLEY, Florist, Philadelphia, Norwich. 


QHRYSANTHEMUM3, twelve finest named, 

FUCHSIAS, six splendid, including the fine new double, Miss 
Lizzie Vidlcr, 2s. 6<L 

PELARGONIUMS, French Fancy Regal, six, 3s. 
GERANIUMS, Guest double and single, six 2s. 6d- 
SCENTED GER ANIl MS, six distinct, 2». 3d. 

GLADIOLUS, finest show, 5s. to 12s. doz.; mixed colours, 
2s. Gd. dozen ; Gladiolus breuchleyensis, Is. 3d. dozen. 
TIGR1DIA PAVONIA, Is. 6d. dozen. 

TUBEROSES, double “Pearl," three Is. 2d., 4s. dozen. 
PANSIES, beat Show and Fancy, 3s. 6d. dozen. 
PANSY-FLOWERED VIOLAS, Blue King, Freedom, Vestal, 
Mulberry and others, named, 2s. doz.. 

SW EET VI((LETS, best sorts. See Catalogue. 

CHOICE CUT FLOWERS for decoration, dress, weddings. 
See List. 

GREENHOUSE AND HARDY PLANTS. 8ee Catalogue. 
REDDING PLANTS, all the best kinds. 

PHLOXES (perennial) choice named, 3s. 6d.dozea 

MR. R. W. BEACH BY, 

Ruder Flower Gardens, Kingskerswell, Devonshire. 


TtrOTICE— Send for our descriptive list, by so 

Jd doing you will know which are the best Abutuons, 
Coleus, Pelargoniums, Petunias, &c., free on application. 
Geranium Eureka (I've got it), Canned's, Is. each, 9s. dozen ; 
II. Jacoby, deepest crimson ami best bedder, 5s. doz. ; crim¬ 
son Vesuvius, Is. ; CaiuieU's Surprise, 2s. each; Piersonk 
last set, Is. ScL each, the 12, 14s. ; 12 best, including I've got it 
and IL Jacoby. 5s.; 12 bcstdouble, including Candidissima, 
best white, F. V. Rnspn.il, best scarlet, and W. E. Gladstone 
(double guinea), 5s.; 12 Calceolaria Golden Gem, Is. 2d.; 12 
best Fuchsias, including Lizzie Vidler, the new mauve 
coloured double, Bland's new striped, and Snow Cloud, the 
new German double white, 3s. Gd.; 12 Coleus, including Pom- 

e rdour, Mr. Baxter, Illuminator, and Mr. J. Simpson, 3s.; 

eliotrope (White Lady), pure white. Is. 2d. ; Heliotrope 
(Swanley Giant), blooms 12 in. across, 7d. each ; the 2 for Is. 4u.; 
3 Freak of Nature, Is. 2d.; 3 beautiful variegated Musk, 
Is. 2d. ; 3 best Marguerite, Is. 2d. ; 12 bronzy Geraniums, 
Marshal MacM&hon, best bedder, 4s.; 12 Zulu, 6s.; 12 Happy 
Thought. 4s.; 12 best striped and fringed Petunias, not to 
be equalled at the price, 5s. ; 12 grand Dahlias, 3s. 6<L ; 12 
Coleus Verschaffelti, Is. 2d.; 12 Ageratums, Is. 2d. ; 12 Iresine, 
Is. 2d.; 12 choice seedling Verbenas, seed direct from the 
Continent, Is. 6d. free for cash with order.—JONES & 
NORTH, Hope Nursery, Lewisham, Kent. 


QG Hon CHOICE HARDY PLANTS, 

O JjUyU BULBS, &c. Flowering not mere herbace- 


HARDY 

, ____ _ w not mere herbace¬ 

ous rubbish, but plants of sterling merit, many of whioh are 
equal to the most choice Orchids, including Anemone ful- 
geiiB, A. japonica alba, A. corouaria, Hyacinth us candicans, 
white and other Irises, Phloxes, double Violets, double Prim¬ 
rose, Glodiolus, Liliums, Belladonna Lilies, Carnations, Pico- 
tees, Cloves, and Pinks, 30,000 Mrs. Sinkina, largest in the 
world j Glo re de Nancy, white ; Coroner, scarlet ; white- 
(lowenng Tobacco, in flower now List of Plants, Seeds, &c.. 
Id. stamp.—W. WE ALE, Taplow, Bucks. 


CJPECIAL—Satisfaction guaranteed.—Twenty- 

W five packets of choioe hardy annuals, post free, for Is. 2d., 
Including Ageratum, Alyssum, Calliopsls, Clarkio, Collinsia 
bicolor, Convolvulus minor, Dianthus Heddewigi, Golden 
Feather, Sunflower, Everlastings, Sweet Pea. Matthiola bicor- 
nls, Mignonette, Nasturtium, Nemophila, Perllla, Virginian 
Stock, Lobelia Emperor William, Ten-week Stocks, Asters, 
Balsams, &o.; others If wished.— G. FRANKS, Slate Street, 
Leicester. 


T WALLACE, F.R.H.S., social offer of cheap 

W* plants.—Geranium Vesuvius, 2s.; Bronze, 3s.; Cape 
Scented, 3s.; Tricolor, 4s.; Ivy leaf, 4s.; Freak of Nature. 6s. 
per dozen ; twelve choice named for pots, 5s.; choice Dahlias, 
3s. dozen ; Tropeeolum Hermann Grashoff and Ball of Fire, 
2s. dozen; Irisene, Lobelia, Harrison's Musk, Verschaffelti 
Coleus, and Daisies, Is. dozen; Mesembryantliemum cordi- 
folium variegatum, Is. dozen, Gs. 100; Crimson King Petunias, 
Violets, Forget-me-nots and Sweet Williams, Is. 6d. dozen ; 
Wallace’s new Mimulus, 3s. dozen ; Tradescuntia ouadricolor, 
6tL each, 4s. dozen ; Golden Pyrethrum, 2s. 100. All sent free ; 
cash with order.—Rose Nursery, Abbots Laugley, Herts. 

KTEWCOLEUS. - J. WALL ACE. F.R.H 8. .has 

•Ll the largest and best stock of new Coleus (1880-81 Jin the 
world. Well-rooted plants, 2s. per doz. Trade supplied by 
the 100 or 1000. 12 select Achiuienes, 2s.; named, 2s. 6cl. 12 
Gesnerias and Tydiuas, 3s. Gd. Wallace's Prize Fuchsias, 
400 varieties, including Lizzie Vidler and Trumjieter, good 
rooted plants, 2s. per doz. All post free. Cash with order. 
—Rose Nursery, Abbots Langley, Herts. 


fjHRYSANTHEMUMS.-J. Wallace,F.R.H.S., 

y is supplying his prize Chrysanthemums (500 varieties), 
including early, large incurved, reflexed, Japanese, and 
Pompone varieties, being the best selected Btock in the 
country, 2s. per doz... 12s. pur 100; cuttings. Is. Gd. per doz., 
8«. per 100. Paris Daisies, 2s. Gd. ; yellow, 3s. 6d. per doz. 
Wallace's grand strain of Gloxinias, 4s. per doz., 28s. per 
100. All post free; cash with order.—The Rose Nursery, 
Abbots Langley, Herts. 

THR 1882 CLEARANCE BUNDLE OF 

•L FLOWER SEEDS.—Tliis unique plan of combining 
cheapness with actual over-value brings repeated letters of 
commendation and renewal of orders. If not approved when 
received the money will be at once returned. 100 packets, 
hi great variety, 2s. ; half, Is. 3d., post free. Agents wanted, 
of either sex, to canvass for general orders.—W. H. HOWELL, 
Wooburn, BeaconsfieUL 


PRIMULA SINENSIS (Bulba 

J- mixed).—The best mixed packet of Priim 


Premier 

mixed).—The best mixed packet of Primula in the trade ! 
The habit is excellent, and the flowers very large and correct. 
The colours range from the purest white to deep ruby-red, 
embracing various shades of lilac, mauve, violet, pink, and 
rose. Amateurs who had seed from us last year produced 
astonishing results. An experienced gardener, writing to Mr. 
Bull, says. “ I never saw their equal." Per packet, 7d. and Is., 
post free. Mr. Bull's unrivalled Calceolaria and Cyclamen at 
same prices.—RYDER k SON, Sale, Manchester. 

TV/TIGNONETTE.—Collection of six separate 

-f-V-L varieties, including Miles's Spiral and a beautiful white 
variety. The six packet i, with cultural notes, post free for 
M.—RYDER k SON. Sale. Manchester. 

HRN A MENTAL GRASSES.— Six beautiful 

V/ dwarf-growing kinds, to be sown at once outside. Post 
free for 7d. This graceful family of plants is not nearly so 
well known as it ought to be.—RYDER k SON, Sale, Man¬ 
chester. 

TOR TABLE DECORATION — The following 

JL greenhouse varieties are grown for their foliage. All are 
excellent for table or room decoration. Amaranthus salici- 
folius, Aniaranthus Henderi, Aralia Sieboldi, Grevillea 
robusta. Phormium tenax, Coleus. Each variety per packet, 
Gd., post free ; or the collection of 6 vars. for 2s. 6d.—RYDER 
& SON, Sale, Manchester. 


n.RKEN HOUSE CLIMBERS. — Thunbergia, 

w Maurandia Barclayana, Cobam scandens, Kennedy*. 
All very easily managed. Each variety Cd. per packet, post 
free.—RYDER & SON, Sale, Manchester. 

E VERLASTING “BOUQUETS -These may be 

made up of Everlasting flowers and ornamental Grasses. 
(See our advertisement) By using Jmlson's <lye3 to the 
Grasses, and carefully arranging the flowers, beautiful effects 
are produced.—RYDER & SON, Sale, Manchester.__ 

pELOSIA PYRAMIDALIS.—A beautiful sum* 

VJ mcr-flowering greenhouse plant, very easily raised from 
seed. A carefully-grown sjiecimen is branched from base to 
summit, and each brauch is clothed with graceful plumes of 
feathered inflorescence of a vivid magenta colour; easily 
grown, and in every way very desirable. Per packet, 6iL, 
post free .—RYDE R k SON, Sale . Manchester._ 

P ALM SEED.—The most graceful greenhouse , 

kinds ; 15 seeds in several named varieties, post free, 7d. 
A rare opportunity for amateurs to try a most interesting ex¬ 
periment.—RYDER k SON, Sale, Manchester. 


■KTICOTLANA LONGIFLORA. —A deliciously 

JLl fragrant plant with pure white flowers; one will scenl 
wholu house; easily cultivated; almost pen»etual bloomer. 
Paoket of Seeds, 7d —GIBBS k CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk __ 

flHRISTMAS ROSES.-Beautiful hardy white 

V flowers from Christmas to Lent: one plant, 7<L ; six, 
2a. Gd.; twelve, 4s. Gd.; now ready, cash with older; carriage 
paid. —GI BBS k CO,. Woodbridge, Suffolk. _ 

T UBEROSES.—American and the 1’earl, with 

while fragrant flowers for forcing or open ground. Three 
each for 2s., with instructions for growing. Cash with ord-r, 
-GIBBS & COMPANY, Woodbridge. Suffolk. ■ 

“PORGET-ME-NOT PLANTS. — The New 

J- alpestris elegantissima, white and rose, and sylvatica, a 
fine blue variety, each Is. per doz. Seed of the new Myosotis 
alpestris elegantissima, brightest sky blue, rose, and white, 
each Gd. per packet; the three, Is. 3d.; mixed seed. Is. Caah 
with order. Sow now.—GIBBS k COMPANY, Woodbridge, 
Suffolk^_ 

lV/TlLES’ HYBRID SPIRAL MIGNONETTE. 

1YI. With immense trusses of highly perfumed flowers. The 
kind which attracted the attention of Her Majesty the Quit-n 
at South Kensington. 6d. per packet. Sow now for winter 
flowering.—GIBBS k CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


0 
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DILEA MUSCOSA, a pretty bright green, 

JL Fern-like plant for table decoration, 7<L each, 2 for Is. 
Carriage pai d.-GIBBS k CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
pORONILLAS, with very fragrant yellow 
U flowers for early spring, 9d. each, carriage free.— 
GIBBS & COMPANY, Woodbridge. Suffolk._ 

QINGLE DAHLIA SEED from the choicest 

O flowers, Is. per pocket. Should be sown now.—GIBBS 
k CO ., Woodbridge, Suffolk. _ 

F UCHSIAS.—Strong plants of Lest sorts for 
early flowering, 3s. per dozen.—GIBBS k CO., Wud- 
brid ge, S uffolk.___ 

iLETCRIMSON CLOVE CARNATION,S.- 

' Strong plants from open ground. Two for Is. 3d., carriage 
id.—GIBBS & CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

VARIEGATED-LEAVED SUN- 

flower.—a most effective and highly ornamental 
novelty. Seed, Is. per packet.—GIBBS k CO., Woodbridge, 
Suffolk._ ___ 

r vo NEWAQUILEGIAS.— Aquilegiacasul a 

hybrida, yellow and pale blue, and A. califoruicahybj „Li. 
yellow and orange-red. Doth awarded first-class certificates. 
Plants to flower this season, 9d. ea^h. 8eed of each, 9U. i*or 
packet.—GIBBS k CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk._ 

L AING’S Vegetable Seeds are noted for genuine 

quality and reasonable prizes. Catalogue free. 

_JO HN LAING k C O., Seedsmen, Fo rest Hill, B E._ 

L AING’S Flower Seeds. Our choice and pure 
strains are unrivalled. All first quality. 

J. LAING k CO., Seedsmen, ForestHIU, 8. E. 

TTARDY BRITISH FERNS. — Twenty-live 

J-J- good-sized. healthy plants, several varieties, named, sent 
post free for fifteen stamps.—J. RICHARDS, Bear Stiv, t, 
Barnstaple. [1104 

H ARNATIONS AND _ PICOTKES. - Finct 

VJ stage and prize varieties in more than 400 named sorts; 
per 100, 30s. ; per dozen, 5s., carriage free.—II. SC'HMELZKB 
k CO., 71, Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 

TROUBLE WHITE ROCKETS (sweet scented). 

U Strong healthy plants, 1 b. Gd. per dozen; violet, blue. 
Tory, and yellow. Is. per dozen ; Phlox per annual, variiiu 
colours, 1s. 6<L per dozen.—“R. J., M Broad Row, Gt. Yarmouth. 

RUTDOOR CUCUMBERS.—The ^est soit in 

cultivation is the First Prize Incompan i 1; Kidge, whkh 
produces iu the open ground abundance 1 1 f.uit from 14 
inches to 22 Inches in length. A trial iB solicitetl. 24 skiI^ 
7d., post free, with cultural directions and testimonials. - 
C. SHILLING, Seedsman, Wiuchflelil, Hauts._ 


pVERLASTING FLOWERS.-Four packets 

-Ll of separate varieti^ which may be sown in open ground 
at once ; these should lie grown in every garden ; the 4, post 
free, 6d.-RYDER & SON, 8ale, Manchester._ 


RLADIOLUS brenehleyensis, Is.; flonbnn- 

U das, Is. 3d.; formosissimua, Is. 9d.; Rosa Mundi, Is. 6d.; 
Don Juan, Is. 9d. dozen ; 100 assorted, 9s. ; 9 splendid 
varieties of Liliums for 4s., including tigrinum, oroceum, 
umbellatum, longiflorum, lancifolium, roseum, and rub- 
rum, bulblferum, excelsum, testaoeum.— A. HENRY, 
Dalmon Cottage, Hounslow. 


Amazon Lily 
Amygdalus persica fl.-pl. 87 
Anemone fulgens .. 81 
Annuals, hardy .. .. 8S 

Annuals, tender .. .. % 

Aquarium, starting .. g 

Aquatic planks .. .. 92 

Arum Lilies .. .. 88 

Asparagus beds, salting.. 93 
Aucubas from seed .. 87 
Azaleas drooping buds .. 87 
Azaleas, early floweriug 88 
Bees, notes on .. .. 96 

Bouvardias in greenhouses 87 
Brugmausioa .. .. 88 

Camellias .. .. 88 

Camellias in windows .. 85 
Campanula persicifolia .. 90 
Candle plant .. .. 94 

Cats in gardens .. .. 90 

Celery on wet soil.. .. 93 

Cherry trees in pots .. 92 

Climber, sweet-scented .. 87 

Cottager's flower shows.. 94 
Cottager's Kale .. ..92 

Creeping Fig .. .. 86 

Creeping Jenny .. ..95 

Crocuses eaten .. .. 91 

Cucumbers, ridge .. 93 

Deutzio*, Aster floweriug 86 
Deutzias on grass.. 91 1 

Double Peaches .. .. 87 

Double-white Campanula 90 

Dracienas.88 

Edging for gardens .. 91 

Euclnuris amazonica 
Evergreens, small 
Ferns, guide to British 
Ferns, hardy 
Ficus repens 
Flower beds, spring 
Flowers for window 
Flummery.96 
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Hemp in the garden 
Herbaceous bedding 
Herbs, sweet 
Honesty in shrubberies. 
Ilumea elegans .. .. r>< 

Kalosantlu-s, cultivating . •> 
Lachenalias .. .. n) 

Lathyrus Drummomli .. VO 
Lawns, treatment of .. fc * 
Limnanthes Douglasi .. i‘l 
Lunoria biennis .. .. W 

Pansies, bedding .. .. 91 

Pansies, slugs in .. .. 94 

Peas, everlasting .. .. IO 

Peas, stfiking .. .. 9J 

Pelargonium Lucie Le- 

moine .S6 

Pelargoniums .. .. S8 

Pigeons in gardens .. C4 

Plant, a good edging .. 91 
Plants, training .. ..91 

Plumbago capensis .. 84 
Protection from frost 
Primroses, dividing 
Queen of the Meadow 
Rabbits, trapping.. 

Red Cabbage, pickling 
Rhodanthcs 


Rock garden, forming 
Roses in cool house 


Frame, an indoor.. 

Frost in spring 
Fruit, hardy 
Fuchsias in baskets 
Fumes from hothouses.. 
Garden refuse, utilising.. 
Garden tallies 

Gladioli . 

Greenhouse, shading 
Guernsey Lilies .. 

Hasty pudding 


VO 
91 
96 
% 
90 
90 
87 

Rosiyj, insects on .. .. 89 

Samphire.94 

Scakule beds, making .. 93 
Seed sowing and saving.. 93 
87 Shading greenhouses 88-94 
83 Soil for plants in pots .. » 
89 Soils for vegetables .. 
Strawberries for light rolls 91 
Tncsonia not blooming . • Pj 
Tropseolum Bedfont Rival PI 
Vegetables, cultivating .. 
Vines in the open air .. w 

Violets .g 

Virginian Stock .. •« *J0 

WaUolimbers .. -■ ® 

Watering and muobing.. W 
Wccclyplants .. .. W 

Wild flowers in the houso ® 

Window gardens ... •• J? 
Windflowert the scarlet.. W 
Zinnias .» 
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House and Window Gardening. 

WILD FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 

A pretty bowl may be arranged with Dog 
Violets and wild Strawberry, whole plants of 
both being taken up ; on many a sunny bank 
:aay be found leaves of ground Ivy (Glechoma) 
cf a fine inky-bronze colour; some of these 
loaves well grouped make a good addition to 
the bowl. 

Wild Hyacinths are not very easy to arrange 
gracefully ; the best way is to use only a few 
at a time ; their profusion is often a temptation 
to make a thickly crowded bunch. They do well 
with groups of Arum IeaveB, choosing those 
imall and compact and pulling Up the whole 
orown, and for lightness adding one or two of 
the finely divided Fern-like leaves of some of 
the Umbellifene, such as wild Parsley, and a 
few Wood Anemones. Young Bramble leaves 
will be found useful with many flowers. Just 
now in their young state they are in fresh, 
bright-looking tufts on the old growth of last 
\ear. As they grow nearly at a right angle to 
the old stem it is best to cut the latter up in 
sections, leaving a bit each side of the young 
shoot, and to submerge the whole of the ola 
part. A dish of flowering Wood Sorrel, with 
some of the Fern-like Moss, and any beautiful 
Mosses and Lichens is very pretty and interest¬ 
ing. A slender gla3S may be gracefully arranged 
vith Stitchwort and some of the bright green 
jinking Grass that may now bo found at the 
tildes of copses in light soil; and wooded heath- 
land gives the tender green foliage and waxy 
Arbutns-like flowers of Whortleberry, beautiful 
as a bunch by itself. 

In copses where Bluebells grow may generally be 
i found the Early Purple Orchis, splendid in colour 
and highly decorative, but with a rather strong 
| ime 11 that makes it unsuitable for small living 
rooms: the same defect, only unfortunately in 
a far worse form, makes it impossible to use the 
wild Garlic, one of our most beautiful native 
plants. Snowflakes (Leucojum acstivum), like 
gigantic Snowdrops, are valuable room flowers, 
tat not of very common occurrence ; they grow 
in moist river banks and withy beds. The Fri¬ 
t-liar y is another not common, but very decora¬ 
tive flower, occurring in moist meadows. Wild 
Cherry, now in flower in woods and hedges, is 
beautiful in tall vases, and the Bird Cherry 
t Pranas Padus), another .wood shrub with taper- 
lag clusters of delicate white bloom, is equally 
useful. 

Young plants of Burdock, carefully arranged, 
two or three together in water, make a good 
f 1 lags plant, as does also the common Dock in 
a young state, preference being given to the 
kind whose leaves are narrow for their length 
and strongly waved at the edge ; these in a vase 
o! rather upright shape are extremely handsome 
in a room. Some of the broader-leaved kinds 
have the midrib of the leaves a flue crimson 
colour and are almost as valuable for foliage 
decorations. G. J. 


Camellias in windows. — Those who 
have no greenhouse can have Camellias if they 
will only take a little trouble. Keep the plants 
c .t-of doors in a shaded place all the summer, 
taking care that they do not get too dry 
and that no insect eats the leaves. When 
frosty nights come remove the plants to the 
house, to a room without a fire, and keep 
*-he window open whenever it is not too cold. 
T Yater is needed, and during the winter wash 
the leaves with a sponge or soft cloth every 
week or two. A moderate freezing will not 
Lost the plants, unless the buds are too far 
advanced ; but it is easy to prevent it altogether 
by removing them to a slightly warmer place 
daring very cold nights. As soon as the tuda 
swell enough to show the colour of the petals 
tue plants may be removed to a sitting-room, 
where their flowers can be enjoyed. Soon after 
the flowers have fallen the Camellia makes its 
wood growth. At this time it may be repotted, 
{riving it freah soil in the same pot, if a 
-ramped condition of the roots does not show 
that a larger one is needed. Fresh soil, suoh as 
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decomposed sods, is as good as any of the mix¬ 
tures of peat. Band, and other things recom¬ 
mended by the books. Daring the time it is 
growing give it plenty of water and all the light 
possible. Set the plants in the open air as soon 
as frosty nights are over. 

Window flowers. —When windows are 
filled with plants selected according to taste, 
and these are placed in moderately large pots, 
sufficient to fast them through the growing 
season, they will require little attention besides 
watering, which, however, must be done regu¬ 
larly. In order to protect them from the injury 
which is caused by the rays of the son striking 
directly on the sides of tho pots, whioh are 
often very thin and form a mere shell round 
the roots, it is advantageous to set the pots 
containing the plants within others just large 
enough to contain them; the double sides, 
together with the small open space between the 
two, prevent the evil to a very great extent; 
and it may be further prevented by choosing a 
still larger exterior pot, and filling the cavity 
between the two with Moss, which should be 
kept damp. 

Creeping Jenny. — This plant is now 
much nied in London. In window ooxes, droop¬ 
ing over their edges, and flowering freely, or 
grown in pots, or suspended over the area with 
its long - hoots drooping down so as to cover the 
pot ana fall gracefully for nearly a yard below, 
it forms a most graceful and attractive plant. 
It seems, above all plants, to have no objection 
to growing down into dark places. We some¬ 
times see it planted on the edge of the narrow, 
trench-like areas of the Bmall suburban gardens, 
falling down into them and ‘ perfeotly clothing 
the wall with graceful shoots and yellow blos¬ 
soms. At this time of the year plants of it are 
so cheap that no one need be without a few 
plants with which to decorate their window¬ 
sills, even should these be in the heart of the 
city. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

HOW TO GROW THE KALOSANTHE3. 
These when well grown are hrilliant plants. 
The only thing that injuriously affects their 
flowers is damp, which causes the petals to 
become spotted ; but if kept iu a dry atmosphere 
they are always free from this defect, and re¬ 
main in first-rate condition for at least six or 
eight weeks, and that at a time when such 
bright-coloured subjects are scarce. Not only 
are they very durable and exceedingly effective, 
but they are also fragrant. The most useful 
sized plants for general purposes are such as 
may be grown in 6-in. or 8-in. pots, as, being of 
a succulent nature, they require but little root 
room, and may therefore be kept in a limited 
space in the most perfect health if their wants as 
to water are duly provided for. The great mis¬ 
take many people make, however, is in keeping 
them too wet during winter ; when this is done it 
destroys the very fine hair-like fibres, which are 
their principal feeders, but which during the 
short dull months of the year are comparatively 
dormant, as the leaves are then gorged with sap, 
and make only very Blight demands on the 
roots. 

Propagating. —Cuttings may be made of 
suoh of the young shoots as are not showing 
bloom. The strongest and best should be chosen, 
whioh, when cut off and made ready for patting 
in, ought to be about 6 in. long. The way to 
prepare them is to torn the leaves sideways, so 
a9 to bring away the part that envelops the stem, 
which should be bared about a third of its 
length, so as to admit of that much being inserted 
in sharp, sandy soil, in which they will root 
readily. The best place to ensure their doing 
this is on the shelf of a greenhouse, where they 
can be covered with a bell-glass tilted a little 
on one side, as when kept quite, close there is a 
danger of their rotting, especially if watered, 
which should not be done, unless they appear to 
be shrivelling, all that is necessary being to pre¬ 
vent this for a week or two, when they will be 
found sufficiently advaneed to bear exposure. 
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Potting.—After being potted singly, and 
j having had time to get hold of the soil, the 
heads of the shoots may be nipped out, which 
will cause them to break again and flower the 
following year. To enable them to do this, how¬ 
ever, they must be so managed as to secure their 
thorough maturation, which can be best effected 
by growing the plants in full sun during the 
summer ; and, when winter sets in, placing them 
in a very light, airy position, with their heads 
well up to the glass. When there they must be 
kept quite dry till the days begin to lengthen, 
when they will gradually take an increase of 
water till the flowers expand. As soon as the 
beauty of these fades the plants should be set 
outdoors to get them ripened preparatory to 
cutting them down; as soon as this is done 
it is necessary to keep them quite dry, to 
prevent bleeding, and enable them to break again, 
which they soon do, when they are ready for 
shaking out for the purpose of being repotted. 
This should be done in good flbry loam, with 
a sprinkling of sand added, and the plants 
should then be placed in a cold frame, 
where they can be kept close for a week to 
give them a start, after which the more 
exposure they get the more sturdy will 
tho young shoots be. These are generally 
emitted so close as to require a little thinning, 
which should be done so as to leave them regular 
throughout, aud lay the foundation, as it were, 
of the future specimen. Grown to a large size, 
Ivalosanthes make grand exhibition plants, and 
are most striking objects in a conservatory, and 
more particularly so if they can be set singly in 
vases in conspicuous parts. There are several 
varieties of Kalosauthes, all of which are very 
showy ; the brightest coloured one among 
them is the old K. coccinea, the flowers of which 
are quite dazzling to look on. 

Insects. —Excepting green-fly, Kalosanthes 
are not subject to insects ; but this aphis, if 
not destroyed, gets among the young opening 
flowers, and disfigures them to such an extent 
as to quite spoil their beauty. To obviate this, 
it is always advisable to fumigate the plants 
just before they reach the stage mentioned, 
which will carry them safely through ; or the 
heads may be dipped iu, or syringed with, 
Tobacco water instead of the fumigating—the 
latter, however, being preferable, as then every 
insect is reached. S. 


HUMEA ELEGANS. 

Seeds of this useful plant may be sown at any 
time between the middle of March and the be¬ 
ginning of May. I sow them on a gentle hot¬ 
bed along with Balaams, Stocks, and other an¬ 
nuals aud biennials that I raise for the em¬ 
bellishment of the flower garden and greenhouse. 
When the young plants are large enough to 
handle, I prick them out singly m 3-in. pots, 
and allow them to remain on the hotbed until 
they become established. They shonld be kept 
as near the glass as possible ; air shonld be given 
them daily, and water when required. The 
compost in which they will make rapid growth 
should consist of three parts turfy loam and 
one part rotten hotbed manure and leaf-mould, 
with a sprinkling of silver sand to keep the 
whole porous. As soon as the roots reacn the 
side of the pots, the plants should be moved 
into 5-in. ones, and replaced in the frame. They 
will not require muen water at the roots im¬ 
mediately after they are repotted, but they 
should be sprinkled overhead, and the frame 
should be closed early. Under this treatment 
they will grow strongly and be furnished to 
their bases with foliage spreading over the rims 
of the pots. As they advance in growth they 
must not be allowed to suffer either from want 
of water or increased pot-room; but the moment 
the pots are well filled with roots they should 
be shifted into pots a little larger in size, em¬ 
ploying the same compost, and affording the 
plants plenty of head-room. Always take care 
to ensure perfect drainage. By the begin¬ 
ning of autumn they should be estab¬ 
lished in 9-in. pots ; and the plants should 
be about 18 in. high. The foliage should 
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never be allowed to droop from want of water, 
bat it moat not be given until the soil becomes 
dry ; then give as much as will run through the 
ball of soil and show itself at the bottom of the 
pot. An ordinary greenhouse temperature will 
be warm enough for this plant in winter, pro¬ 
tection from frost being all that it requires, and 
even a degree or two below the freezing point 
will be better than too much heat. It must have 
plenty of air on all favourable occasions. By the 
end of February it will begin to grow freely, and 
should be shifted into 10-in. or 11-in. pots, which 
wiU be the last shift required before being plac 3d in 
the flower garden. About the beginning of April 
the plants may be moved into pits, and the lights 
taken off during mild weather. Before they are 
planted out the ground should be deeply dug 
and made tolerably rich. After planting, give 
them a good watering, and fasten each plant to 
a stout stake. If required for the embellishment 
of the greenhouse, balcony, or verandah, the 
most healthy-looking plants should be selected 
and potted int) 12-in. pots at the time when 
the other plants required for the flower garden 
receive their last shift. Water must be given care¬ 
fully until the roots strike into the new soil, 
when they may have manure water once a week. 
They cannot have too much light and air, nor 
can they be kept too cool, provided they are 
protected from frost. As the growth increases, 
they will require more room, and they must be 
turned round occasionally to prevent them from 
becoming one-sided. If they be kept too close, 
or in a damp atmosphere, thrips and greenfly 
will soon make their appearance, and these must 
he checked by occasional fumigations with 
Tobacco paper. R. 


Raising tender annuals.— In order to 
have Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, and other half- 
hardy annuals in perfection they should be sown 
without delay. They are best sown in a gentle 
warmth : but many have not this convenience, 
and are therefore at a loss to know how best to 
raise them. The following hints may prove of 
service to those who have only a greenhouse in 
which the usual miscellaneous assortment is 
grown: A portion of the stage should be 
boarded or covered closely with slates, on which 
a small frame or hand-light is to be placed, the 
interior of which must be filled up for about 2in. 
with sand or ashes. On this—which has been 
previously well moistened—the pots are to be 
placed, and should be covered with Moss or 
paper, leaving the frame itself fully exposed to 
the sun and keeping it quite close. A little sun 
will heat the frame through, and if the house is 
closed early in the afternoon enough heat will 
be stored in the frame to preserve it some de¬ 
grees higher during the night than the house 
itself. Many kinds of flower-seeds will germi¬ 
nate in this manner very freoly and much Detter 
than they could do in a cold frame or if merely 
covered with a pane of glass. A striot watch 
must be kept, and as soon as germination takeB 
place air should be given for an hour or so in 
the morning, and when the plants are fairly up 
remove them from the frame, placing a piece of 
glass over them, but leaving space for the air to 
circulate round them until they are strong 
enough to bear full exposure to the sun and air. 
—-B, 

Deutziaa after flowering*. — Deutzia 
gracilis is one of the most useful flowering plants 
we have. It is easy to cultivate, can be had in 
bloom from November to the end of June, and 
its pure white flowers during the dark months 
make it valuable both as a decorative plant and 
for cut flowers. Notwithstanding, however, all 
its good qualities, I do not think any other plant 
is more neglected, judging from the many poor 
specimens of it with which we meet, making 
wood like fine knitting needles, and here and 
there a few crippled blooms. As soon as the 
flowering is over the plants are laid aside any¬ 
where, or placed out-of-doors to take their 
chance, and when the flowering season comes 
round again a few crippled flowers make their 
appearance as usual. The two main features 
essential to success are, first, to get plenty of 
good strong wood ; and, secondly, to thoroughly 
ripen it, points attained as follows : As soon as 
the plants are out of bloom cut out all the last 
year’s wood, leaving a sufficient number of the 
best young shoots, and if the plants should re¬ 
quire a shift into larger pots, use a good, strong, 
turfy loam, with siatihrient clean ffrugh sand to 
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keep it open. Mix no manure with the soil, as 
it keeps sweet longer without it. Put the plants 
in a good moist heat, with plenty of light, and 
give a liberal supply of liquid manure to the 
roots of any not repotted. As soon as growth is 
completed, gradually diminish the supply of 
water, and maintain a drier atmosphere, till the 
wood gets brown and thoroughly ripe. Then 
the plants may be placed outside in a sunny, 
sheltered situation, and the pots plunged up to 
their rims in dry ashes, where they may remain 
till the plants are wanted. No amount of frost 
seems to do them any harm as long as the buds 
are dormant.—J. S. 

Creeping Fig (Ficus repens) in baskets. 
—This free growing creeping plant which is so 
extensively used for clothing bare walls in plant 
houses, Ac , makes an excellent basket plant. 
The basket need not be large, as if kept well 
supplied with moisture the plant does not require 
much root room. The basket should be lined 
with Moss and filled up with good fibrous loam 
or peat, and if a good plant be put in the oentre 



it will soon throw out a quantity of shoots 
which will droop gracefully over the od^eiof 
the basket. 

Fuchsias in baskets.— The present is a 
good time to put young plants of Fuchsias into 
baskets, in order to obtain a good display for the 
window or greenhouse in summer and autumn. 
Varieties of slender habit are best adapted for 
the purpose, and if the shoots be kept persis¬ 
tently stopped the plants will form dense bushes, 
which will cover the bottoms and sides of the 
baskets, and, when suspended from the roof of a 
greenhouse or conservatory laden with bloom, 
will form striking objects. The flowers, indeed, 
are shown off to greater advantage in this way 
than when the plants are grown in pots and 
trained in a pyramidal fashion. Good rich loam, 
plenty of water, and timely attention to stopping 
the shoots, are all the plants require to bring 
them to a high state of perfection. 

The Amazon Lily (Enoharis) in the 
greenhouse. —For the third time I have suc¬ 
ceeded in flowering this valuable plant in a 
greenhouse temperature, and as many persons 
own it who only have a greenhouse I will briefly 
state how I do it. About the end of March I 
shake all the soil off the plants, preserving the 
roots as well as possible, place an inch of drain¬ 
age in large pots, covering with some rough 
material. Grasp as many of the bulbs by the 
leaves as the pot will hold, each clear of the 
next £ in., then work the soil in among the 
roots, tapping the pot on the bench as the work 
proceeds ; by so doing the soil is made firm 
about the roots without the pounding stick, 
which in this case would break the roots. Com¬ 
mon potting soil is used, as rioh compost will 
rot the roots before they commence growing. 
Three stakes are plaoed around the plant, on 
these a string to support the leaves ; water with 
warm water, and the operation is completed. 
Pots of any size may be used, from 6 in. up. 
After they get fairly to growing use liquid 
manure freely until the end of August; by that 
time they should have made the season’s growth. 
Rest them by withholding water, only giving 
enough to keep from wilting. In a month or 
six weeks they will send up their flower-stems ; 
then resume with liquid manure while the 


flowers last, afterwards watering sparingly. The 
growth of young leaves will surely damp away 
at a temperature of 45°. The foliage must be 
kept clean at all times by the frequent use of 
the syringe in summer and the sponge in winter. 
— Gardeners' Monthly. 

Pelargonium Lucie Lemoine.— White 
flowers being always in demand, this Pelar¬ 
gonium is well worthy of notice, for although 
veined at the base of the petals, the colouring 
is so slight as to be almost imperceptible, and 
the flowers being round, of medium size, and the 
edges crimped, besides being borne in compact 
trusses, render this a very useful kind in a cut 
state. The habit of the plant can scarcely be 
called good, being somewhat weak, but the 
flowers are freely produced and on long stout 
stems, which for cutting is a point in its favour, 
—H. P. 

Plumbago oapensia.— This is a climbing 
plant, excelled by very few grown in the green¬ 
house ; it is a good free grower and bloomer; its 
flowers, palo blue, are produced in bunches. This 
forms an excellent contrast to other climbers; it 
is a comparatively clean plant, not being bo sub¬ 
ject to insects as some others ; but, to grow it 
well, it mnBt be encouraged by the application 
of liquid manure and the yearly aadition of 
fresh surface-soil, otherwise it gets weak, and 
makes comparatively poor flowers. It is also 
most suitable for a back wall or training round a 

S illar. It makes a good pot plant, but it grows and 
owers much freer when planted out in a border 
of good soil. As the flowers die off, the long 
shoots may be cut back, and another shower of 
blossoms will be the result. 

L&chenalias.—These possess so much 
beauty, and contribute so largely to the orna¬ 
mentation of the greenhouse at one of the dullest 
times of the year, that I intend to increase our 
stock as rapidly as I can. and give to these beau¬ 
tiful plants the attention that they unquestion¬ 
ably deserve. They are so easily cultivated that 
any one with a cool frame at command might 
successfully grow them. As soon as they have 
done flowering they should be placed in such a 
frame, and, as the leaves fade, water should be 
gradually withheld, and the plants allowed to go 
to rest. About the end of August they may be 
turned out of the old soil and re-potted into a 
good strong loam, with a little oow manure 
added. If the plants have done well they will be 
found to have produced a number of small offset 
bulbs, which should be placed together in pots, 
keeping all the larger bulbs together; press the 
soil firmly about them, and let them be just be¬ 
low the surface. From eight to ten bulbs inafl- 
in. pot will be sufficiently thick. Plunge the po f s 
iu ashes in a cool frame, and water carefully 
until the plants have commenced to grow, gradu¬ 
ally increasing the quantity of water until they 
have flowered. A little liquid manure will be 
found to strengthen them aud intensify the 
colours of the flowers. A light, airy position 
should be found for them whilst developing 
their blossoms, a shelf in aoool house being most 
suitable. These plants have a very beautiful 
effect when grown in baskets suspended from 
the roof, the bulbs being placed in the sides ai 
well as on the tops of the baskets. Lachenalias 
are all natives of the Cape, where they occupy 
a similar position to that taken up by the Blue¬ 
bells aud Squills of Europe, and are as much 
objects of admiration with the Cape ooloniets as 
the nodding Bluebell is with us. The following 
are some of the most ornamental kinds: L. 
tricolor, a very variable species, and one which: 
inclndea L. aurea, L. quadricolor, and L. luteola, j 
thus embracing the kinds which are best known 
in gardens. The type L. tricolor of gardens pro¬ 
duces only two leaves, which are about 9 in, j 
long, by 1& in. in width, gradually narrowing to! 
the tip, and thinly spotted with dark brown] 
spots. The flower-stem, rising from between tha 
leaves, is about 10 in. long, and clothed at the 
top withfromsix to eighteen tube-shaped flowers, 
which are about 1 iu. long and of a bright green, 
red, and yellow colour. The variety quadricolor 
has larger spots on the leaves, and is of a more 
robust habit than the above. The flowers, too, ] 
are larger, and have, in addition to the oolourf: 
of the type, a touch of deep purple. The varietieiri 
aurea and luteola have bright yellow flowers. L* 
pendula is the finest of all. It is a strong grower 
and produces from twelve to twenty leaves,^ 
which are about 9 in. long and 2 in. wide, and' 
■lightly spotted.. The flower-stalk rises to a 
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height of 9 in., is stout, and boars from ten to 
fifteen flowers, which are about 1 in. in length 
snd of a deep purple, red, and yellow colour, 
banging gracefully round the stalk much in the 
manner of the Bluebells. L. rubida is a two¬ 
leaved species, the foliage of which is about 6 in. 
long and 1 in. wide, lance-shaped, and slightly 
ipotfeed ; flower-stalk 6 in. long, thickly spotted, 
»nd bearing about a dozen ruby-red, tube-shaped 
Sewers. The varieties tigrina and punctata have 
flowers of a pale ground colour, thickly spotted 
withdeep red. L orchioides, a two-leaved species, 
the leaves being about 8 in. long and nearly 1 in. 
wide, is thickly spotted with dark brown, the 
under surface being tinged with red ; flower- 
stalk 9 in. long, spotted, and hearing from 
twenty to fifty flowers, which are yellow, red, 
and blnish in colour.—Z. B. 

Sweet - scented greenhouse climber 
(Rhynchospermum jasminoides).—Few inmates 
of our greenhouses have maintained their popu¬ 
larity longer than this very useful plant, for 
whether as a roof-climber, as a single specimen, 
or for yielding cut flowers, it is equally invalu¬ 
able, and no place, however limited the extent 
of glass may he, ought to be without it, for its 
delicately scented Jasmine-like flowers are ex¬ 
quisite for button-hole or other bouquets, and, 
being small and of the purest white, are appro¬ 
priate in every kind of arrangement. Most people 
are familiar with the Rhynchospermum as a 
specimen plant, but it is as a pillar or roof-climber 
that it shows itself off to the greatest advantage. 
We have a pair of plants on the lofty pillars 
of the conservatory which will Boon be perfect 
masses of fragrant blossoms that last for a long 
time in a cool, airy structure; and when not in bloom 
the dark shining leaves are in themselves effective. 
It is sometimes attacked by greenfly when com¬ 
ing into flower, but a good deluging with the gar¬ 
den engine soon dislodges them. It is by no means 
fastidious as to soil. We use turf chopped up 
rocghly with peat and sand, and a large plant 
may be grown in a medium-siz?d pot. It is best 
kept in quite a cool house in winter, but in order 
to lengthen the Besson of flowering, a few plants 
may be poshed forward in gentle neat soon after 
Christmas, so as to have a supply of its blos¬ 
soms during spring and summer. After the'plants 
that have flowered have ceased blooming we set 
them out-of-doors, as exposure to rains and 
dews helps to keep them clean and healthy.—J.G. 

7319.— Bouvardias in greenhouses.— 
Bourardias may be grown to perfection in a green¬ 
house ; the smallest-rooted cuttings or cut back 
plants will make fine plants by the autumn. Pot 
them at once, and keep close and warm until well 
rooted ; then, when started into active growth, 
pinch out the points of the shoots to induce a 
biahy habit, and in July pit the plants out of- 
doors in a partially Bhadea position. Water at the 
net and syringe overhead, and you will have floe 
plants fall of flower-buds fit for returning to the 
greenhouse in September.—J. G. L. 

7187 .— Tacsonia not blooming.— The 
wood has become too crowded, and should be 
well thinned out, cutting away all weakly 
(boots, cutting back the strong branches to 
about one-third of their length. Each growing 
(hoot should at least be 6 in. distant from its 
neighbour, so that it may acquire substance. 
Aiiy superfluous shoots which may be found to 
encroach upon the allotted space should be 
promptly suppressed. Give plenty of air and 
abundance of water when growing.—J. C., By- 
«f et. 

7217. — Winter Heaths.— Out the plants 
back at once just below the flowers, and when 
they start again into growth shift them into the 
next sized pot, using good peat with plenty of 
silver sand in it, giving good drainage, and 
pressing the new soil firmly in round the old 
ball Daring the summer grow in a frame or 
airy greenhouse, and by the middle of Angust 
place in an open, sunny position in the open 
air, giving plenty of water in hot weather, 
boosing them by the latter end of September. 
~J. CoRN'IIILL. 

7201.— Camellias and Azaleas drop¬ 
ping their buds.— Too much water, too little, 
a torpid state of the root”, or anything which 
throws the plant out of health, as well as a 
Midden check, will cause the buds to drop. We 
thick it probable that in the present esse a 
check must have been experienced soon after 
the buds were well formed ,■> as in most eases 
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bad dropping does not commence until some 
time after the plants are placed nnder cover. It is 
only by a course of general good treatment that 
bud dropping can be prevented, maintaining 
the health of the plant at aa high a standard as 
possible, ao that the buds acquire substance and 
only require judicious treatment np to the time 
that they begin to expand in order to keep 
them healthy and fresh. If the plants are per¬ 
fectly healthy and annually make good growth, 
the fault will probably lay in the ball of soil 
becoming too dry after the buds are formed, 
but, if on the oontrary, there is an apparent 
want of general vigour, the plants should be 
turned out of their pots, working away as muoh 
of the old soil aa possible, replacing in a clean 
pot of the same size, using as compost well 
sanded peat. With careful watering the roots 
will come into good condition, and good growth 
will be made. When in the open air, they 
should stand in a shady place, syringing them 
in hot weather every evening, taking care to 
thoroughly moisten the soil when watering. We 
think that the Azaleas have suffered at some 
time from want of water; they have minute hair¬ 
like roots, and these are apt to perish if the 
soil gets very dry.— J. C. B. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Double Peaches. —These are lovely at 
this time of the year, but, unhappily, the con¬ 
ditions that suit them are very rarely found in 
this country. It is clear that the ordinary single 
Peach in all its varieties is a tender tree, and 
often suffers against walls ; and the double ones 
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are evidently no less so, and seldom make fine 
growth. More is the pity, for their buds and 
blossoms are charming. Quite healthy and vigo¬ 
rous, its shoots freely strung with handsome 
buds and blossoms, is a shrub labelled in Ken¬ 
sington Gardens the Dwarf Almond. Like the 
Japan Qaince, it is qnite regardless of hard win¬ 
ters. Speaking of the Almonds, we never re¬ 
member having seen them flower so early as they 
did this year. They are now quite over in many 
gardens, but a month ago they were magnifi¬ 
cent. Even in thickly populated parts of Lon¬ 
don the Almond flowers yearly in perfection. 

Raising Aucubas from seed —The 
finest of the berries should be gathered when 
thoroughly ripe, freed from the pulp by washing 
in water, and sown in seed-pans half-filled with 
drainage, and made up with sandy loam. After 
sowing store the pans in cold frames or pits, 
where they had better be kept until the plants 
havs appeared, and have grown sufficiently to 
require shifting. Then, instead of potting them 
singly, prick them off into other boxes or into a 
frame, and keep them well exposed whenever 
the weather is mild. By the time they are two 
years old they will be fit for transplanting into 
the open ground, but this operation is best de¬ 
ferred until the third year. When thus trans¬ 
ferred a piece of sheltered ground should be pro¬ 
vided for them, and, although partially shaded 
1 y trees, that is a matter of little importance. 

Small evergreens.— Many persons make 
great mistakes, especially in small gaid^n*, in 
planting the larger evergreens, little thinking 
that the pretty Austrian Pine or Norway Spruce 


will soon be a large tree, often being obliged to 
trim severely or remove them altogether. There 
are plenty of small and slow-growing trees pi cu- 
liarly fitted to small places. A Swis* Stone Tine 
is the only one admissible of the Pine family. 
The Hemlock, if kept sheared in a conical form, 
is a beautiful tree, and we have many varieties 
of the Arbor-vihe well adapted for this purpose. 
A great many ot our most attractive evergreens, 
objects of admiration when young, aa found in 
the nursery, fail to meet the purchaser’s expec¬ 
tations, and, alas ! too often are discasded.— 
Cultivator. 

ROSES. 

Roses in oool houses.— One of the most 
delightful uses to which a cool house could be 
put would be the protection and gentle advancing 
of a great number of beautiful hardy plants ana 
shrnbs. Oar climate allows of the growth of an 
immense number of things from all countries, 
which, owing to our variaole springs, are often 
spoiled just as they bloom. This may be observed 
in the case of the flowering of many things, 
from that of the Christmas Rose to the Lilac 
bush. Some great advantages we should secure 
in the case of many of these things by the cool 
house—large, well constructed, permanent, 
placed in a sunny, sheltered, and well-drained 
spot. By growing a number of the flowers just 
named properly and shrubs in pots, we should 
be able to gently advance their blooming sea¬ 
son by a few weeks, and also protect the bloom 
efficiently during the whole of the flowering 
period. The only difficulty would be mildew, 
which, after all, might be overcome by some 
other mode of distributing the fumes of sul¬ 
phur than that afforded by hot-water pipes, 
in the case of Roses in pots a movable roof 
would not be necessary; but in planting out 
Roses on the system so extensively adopted in 
America, or in any other way in such houses, it 
would be necessary to have the roof-light mov¬ 
able, so that the whole can be exposed to the 
healthful influence of the open air in summer. 
In this way we could secure a noble bloom of 
Roses indoors, and prolong the season of the 
Rose without artificial heat. 


Garden tallies.—Having for years suffered 
the annoyance of losing the names of my out¬ 
door plants from obliteration or loss of tallies, 
although I have tried almost every kind - zinc, 
wood, porcelain, &c., I have latterly adopted 
the following plan, which I find very successful. 
It involves making a catalogue in a small book, 
but aa this can be carried in the pocket, and as 
it may be made a register of many more particu¬ 
lars than can be written on a label, it soon be¬ 
comes an agreeable and cherished companion. 
Much interest is given to the pleasures of the 
garden by being able to see at a glance the 
Natural Order to which any plant belongs, 
whence it was obtained, and at what date, Ac. 
The tallies are made thus—strips of iron are 
bought | in. wide by J in. thick and cut into 
double lengths, say 1 ft. each ; these are then 
cut through the middle diagonally so as to make 
the ends pointed for insertion in lha ground. 
With a hammer and a set of number punches, 
the numbers 1, 2, and so on are then stamped 
deeply near the ends, and when a sufficient 
quantity are done they are heated on a stove or 
similar place and dipped one by one in common 
blaok varnish and set upright to drain and dry. 
Finally, a little white paint is rubbed into tho 
figures and the superfluity, if any, wiped off with 
an oiled rag. These tallies are easily read at some 
distance, and are quite indelible by weather, a 
quality which I have not found to appertain to 
any others. The iron can be got at any store in 
bundles for about 7«- per cwt., and any black¬ 
smith will cut it into lengths, or this can be done 
by anyone who possesses a pair of shears, such 
aa are used in many hardware trades. The num¬ 
bering is done much more quickly than might 
be supposed by any intelligent workman. One 
of my men does these tallies at the rate of 609 
per day, including blacking and painting, so that 
they are in the long run not only the most last¬ 
ing, but tho cheapest one can use. —A. W. W. 

Injurious effect of fumes from hot¬ 
bed.— lam the fortunate possessor of a small 
lean-to greenhouse, and, like all young ama¬ 
teur s, have my experience to gain through 
trials; my most recent one being of a am- 
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gular description, I thought some of your 
readers might like to hear and take warning 
from it. Perhaps someone can tell me if it is of 
common occurrence. Against the front of the 
greenhouse, but divided from it by wood, I have 
four small frames fixed, which have been useful 
for hardy plants, &c., during tho winter, and in 
one of which I have my stock of Calceolarias. 
The remaining three I had filled with good 
horse manure, hoping therein to start my Beeds, 
and afterwards to plant with Cucumbers. After 
leaving them shut for two or three days for the 
heat to settle down for planting, I find that 
the fumes have not only killed the Calceolarias 
in the adjacent frames, but also seriously 
blighted many of my plants in the greenhouse, 
viz., Roses, Heliotropes, Spiraeas, &o. Will these 
recover if given plenty of air, &c. ?— Jules. 

Shading greenhouses.— As summer ap¬ 
proaches, those who have greenhouses will re¬ 
quire to shade their plants from the fierce rays of 
the sun. It is the practice of old market gardeners 
to provide a good bucket of whitewash, made 
simply of whiting and water, and when the 
weather becomes very hot, to take a whitewash 
brush and draw it across the glass outside, and 
as the hot days wear away and the showers 
descend, the whiting washes off.—G. C., Eccles. 

“ Pooket Guide to British Perns.”— 
This is a useful little work, by Marian S. 
Ridley. It is written in clear and simple 
language, and the scientific terms are clearly 
explained. A description is given of the different 
parts of Ferns which will enable anyone to dis¬ 
tinguish the different species. Everyone, indeed, 
who takes an interest iu British Ferns would do 
well to obtain this book. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extract Is /rom a Garden Diary—April 24 to 29. 

Sowing Autumn Self-protecting Broccoli; thinning 
out and hoeing amongst Turnips, and tying up Lettuces 
to blanch; potting Caladiums, Capsicums, Chilies, and 
Vegetable Marrows; sowing Victoria Stocks, ornamental 
Grasses, Clarkias, Collinsias, and Nemophilas ; also Tur¬ 
nips amongst bush fruit trees, and more Spinach between 
newlv sown rows of Marrow Peas on a north border; 
planting Violets in beds, herbaceous plants, Myosotis, 
and Cerastium; also Sir Harry Strawberry plants that 
have been forced and duly hardened off; hoeing among 
Cabbage and Cauliflower plantations; repotting Yallota 
purpurea, Palm«, and Pomegranates; sowing another 
batch of Balsams, Cinerarias, Calceolarias, and Cocks 
combs ; also a bed of Walcheren and White Cape Broc¬ 
coli, Marjoram, and Sweet Basil; likewise Syon House 
Cucumber, Melons; planting Asparagus, Celery, Globe 
Artichokes, Vegetable Marrows, and Tomatoes; putting 
iu Pink and Carnation cuttings. 

Top-dressing Lilies in pots; washing Boses on walls 
with Quassia-chip water to kill green fly ; removing the 
coverings off Apricot trees, and thinning the fruit where 
set too thickly; sowing Scarlet Runner Beans; also Mus¬ 
tard and Cress; putting in cuttings of double White 
Primulas; planting a frame with Vegetable Marrow's to 
come in early; potting offsets taken from old plants of 
Echeverias; sowing Cockscombs, Celosia pyramidaiis, 
and French Beans; trimming and tying in shoots of 
creepers in conservatory ; mulching Strawberries out-of- 
doors with short straw ; dusting Turnips with lime and 
soot to kill fly ; digging land for main crop of Turnips ; 
clipping Box edging; sowing Spinach, Cardoons, Early 
Snowball Turnips, aud a little Endive; getting out drills 
and planting early sown Leeks; thinning out Parsnips, 
and hoeing the ground amongst them. 

Potting off Tropioolum canariense and Primulas; sow¬ 
ing Peas in trenches which had previously been heavily 
manured; also a few more rows of Broad Beans amongst 
Currant trees; planting Lily of the Valley and Spirroa 
japonica ; also Gladioli in well-manured ground; syring¬ 
ing Plum trees with soft soap and Tobacco water in order 
to kill black-fly; raking round Rose trees to make the 
ground available for sowing Mignonette seed; sowing 
prickly Spinach, Parsley, Chervil, Ridge Cucumbors, 
Scotch Kale, White Cape, Surprise, Champion, and 
Eclipse Broccoli, and another bed of Radishes and a 
little Cauliflower; planting Madame Falcot Roies ; dis¬ 
budding Peach an I Nectarine trees out-of doors; digging 
ground for late Peas; looking over Rose trees for mag¬ 
got; netting Sweet Peas to keep off sparrows; sowing 
Asters, Stocks, Mignonette, and other annuals; looking 
over Peach trees on open walls, disbudding them, and 
washing them with Quassia-chip water in order to kill 
green fly; rolling down all gravel and turf that require 
it; hoeing amongst all growing crops. 

Potting zonal Pelargoniums for conservatory decora¬ 
tion; also Musk, Celosias, and Calceolarias; sowing 
Mignonette in pot, aud a row of Sweet Peas ; also sow¬ 
ing mixed flower see Is among Rhododendrons, another 
crop of Veitch’s Perfection and Ch'.mphn of England 
Peas, Spinach, ond Radishes; making beds for sowing 
Cauliflo ver, Lettu c, and Cabbage seed; top-dressing 
Cucumbers where tho roots can be soon on the surface ; 
cutting flower-spikes from Rhubarb; rowing Canadiau 
Wonder French Beans; planting out Giant White Cos 
and All the Year Round l.cttuce*, ami thinning out 
those left in the seed bid to 1 ft. apart; digging out 
Celery trenches and getting manure into them ; shifting 
Chrysanthemums out of cutting pots 3ingly Into 5-lu. 
ones; potting Mignonette for growing into standards; 
planting out old Chrysanthemums on north border; put¬ 
ting In cuttings of Bojpntrdias and Verbenas for stoefc; 
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potting Pereskia stocks on which to graft Epiphyllums; 
putting in cuttings of Violets under hondlights, and 
planting old plants outside under north wall; tying and 
pruning outdoor Fig trees ; making a bed for Vegetable 
Marrows with old Cabbage stumps and manure; clear¬ 
ing away Brussels Sprouts and preparing border for the 
reception of other crops ; planting Garlic and Shallots. 

Glasshouses. 

Pot on some of the best kinds of Colenses for 
specimens and set them in a position near the 
glass ; the shoots should be well pioched and a 
pyramidal form aimed at. Of Rhodanthe 
Manglesi remove such as are coming into flower 
to the conservatory, and pinch the tops out of 
such plants as are advancing too fast. Sow a few 
more seeds of this fine Everlasting for suc¬ 
cession. Of Musk sow some seeds in a pan of 
light soil, prick off seedlings, and pot the plants 
pricked off a few weeks ago. Old roots, which 
make as good plants as seedlings, may also be 
potted. A few plants inserted in a wire basket, 
grown in heat for a time, and afterwards trans¬ 
ferred to the conservatory, have a fine appear¬ 
ance. Divide some plants of Isolepis gracilis, pot 
the divisions, and grow them for a time in a 
warm frame or house. Sow some Globe 
Amaranths, and prick or pot off plants obtained 
from previous sowings. Sow another lot of Bal¬ 
sams, and pot them into 3-in. pots as soon as 
they are fit to handle; a little bottom- 
heat and a place quite close to the glass are of 
great importance to them, and at each potting 
plant them a little deeper than they were pre¬ 
viously, as they emit roots freely from the stem. 
Start Gloxinias and Achimenes in succession in 
the warmest part of the house, and remove them 
to the conservatory as they come into bloom. 

Arum Lilies are most serviceable when 
grown with single crowns that can be flowered 
m 6-in. pots ; a plentiful supply of this size will 
be found of very much more use than large 
specimens. The flowers are of such a distinct 
and striking character, that one bloom is fre¬ 
quently as effective as two or three, and when 
sufficient numbers are grown to admit of their 
being brought into flower in succession, there is 
no difficulty in a supply being kept up from 
Christmas until late in tho spring, but where 
Callas are grown in quantity it is best to turn 
them out in summer. Specimens that have 
flowered, consisting of several crowns, should 
now be taken out of their pots and divided, put¬ 
ting them in a row in a light situation in a well- 
prepared piece of ground about 1 ft. apart, sup¬ 
plying them sufficiently with water through the 
season until the beginning of September, when 
they can be taken np and placed in pots of the 
size above mentioned, in which they will 
bloom. 

Brugmansias.— Old plants of these that 
were cut back and started some time ago will 
now have made a certain amount of growth, and 
may, if they require it, receive larger pots, or 
have the surface renewed with fresh soil, keep¬ 
ing them in any available structure where they 
will get plenty of light and air, so as to keep 
their shoots Bhort and stocky, which latter is 
essential to a vigorous head of bloom. 

Oamelli&B that were placed under growing 
conditions early in tho season will now be form¬ 
ing their flower-buds; as soon as these are seen, 
the plants must be gradually inured to cooler 
treatment, unless they are required for very 
early flowering next season, when it will be an 
advantage to them to remain in heat till the 
flower-buds are well advanced, as it is not safe 
to force them in any other stage of growth. 

Azaleas that flowered early will now be 
growing freely, and will require very frequent 
syringing to keep down thnps and other in¬ 
sect pests. Later batches will find suitable 
quarters if placed in vineries, where they will 
be partially shaded by the foliage of the Vines. 

Dracaenas.— These, especially while con¬ 
fined to a small or medium size, can be used for 
so many purposes that they are almost indis¬ 
pensable, but it is necessary to keep up a con¬ 
tinuous supply of young ones, as the larger 
stock would come into use where smaller plants 
would not be so effective. Where they get naked 
and leggy it is well to take off their heads, 

E utting these singly in pots just sufficiently 
urge to steady them, and subjecting them to a 
warm, confined, moist atmosphere, treatment 
under which they will soon root. The stocks, 
after the heads are removed, if placed in heat 


will before long pash out a number of shoots 
that can be taken off as they get large enough 
and rooted, or a portion of the stems may be 
cut into lengths of 1 in. or 2 in.; these, if treated 
like cuttings in warmth, will break and form 
roots in a very short time, making useful little 
plants in eighteen months. 

Pelargoniums.— The blooms of large- 
flowered and fancy Pelargoniums will now be 
fully formed, aud will have made some progress, 
and be indeed in a condition to be benefited by 
the application of manure water. If sufficient 
ties and supports have not been already given 
to the plants to keep them in a presentable 
state, at the same time avoiding all stiff, formal 
training, this should be at once attended to. 

Flower Garden. 

Gradually harden off bedding plants of all 
sorts by transferring them to oold pits and 
frames, and afterwards to sheltered situations 
in the open air, when they oan have the protec¬ 
tion of mats or other materials when danger 
from frost is apprehended. 

Annuals which may have been sown some 
weeks since in heat will now be fit to prick out 
into pans, boxes, or frames. Keep them for some 
time somewhat close until they become again 
established, when they may become gradually 
hardened to fall exposure to the open air, when 
ad vantage should be taken of the first opportunity 
after a good fall of rain to plant them out where 
they are intended to flower. 

Hardy flowers.— Seeds may be sown now, 
upon a shady border in the open air, of such 
plants as the Sweet William, Wallflowers, Ane¬ 
mones, Pansies, Polyanthuses, and Alpine Auri¬ 
culas ; or such seeds may be sown in pans or 
pots under glass, and planted out when large 
enough to be handled. Keep beds of Carnations, 
Rinunculuses, or Tulips free from weeds and 
decaying leaves, and carefully support the flower 
stems, &c., by stakes whenever this may be 
found necessary. 

Violets. —Patches or beds of the various 
kinds of Violets should now be broken up, and 
strong well-rooted runners should be selected. 
These should be pricked out into light sandy 
soil on a shady border, and should be well sup¬ 
plied with water until they are fairly established. 
It is always advisable to form fresh beds of 
these plants every year, as young plants are 
always found to bloom more profusely than old 
ones, and they also furnish much finer flowers. 
Amongst the finest of these sweetly-scented 
flowers is the Neapolitan variety, although it 
seldom succeeds well in the open air in this 
country, but requires the assistance and protec¬ 
tion of a frame. The double and single Russian 
kinds are very useful and quite hardy, as are 
also the varieties known as the King and the 
Queen of Violets. The former is a fine large dark 
blue sort, and the latter, with flowers equally large 
and double, is in colour nearly pure white; 
while the Czar is a fine hardy robust sort pro¬ 
ducing a profusion of single blooms at an earlier 
period than any of the other sorts, and is perhaps 
slightly less sweet-scented than some of them. 

Gladioli.—No time should now be lost in 
getting these planted out. It may be desirable 
sometimes to plant out a few as late as the 
middle of May, but only common varieties 
should be reserved for this purpose, as late- 
planted corms are not likely to be well ripened 
for planting out the following season. In order 
to be quite successful with Gladioli of the 
gandavensis section, the soil caonot be too well 
prepared. They do best when the ground has 
been trenched at least as early as October in 
the preceding year, and has been well aerated 
and pulverised by frequent forking over during 
the winter. We always place some fine loam 
over the bulbs after they have been placed in 
the drills, and a little sand under and over 
them. 

Spring flower-beds that are intended to 
be filled with summer and autumn-flowering 
plants should be cleared as soon as possible 
and the plants removed to the reserve garden, 
to be divided or propagated according to the 
demand. Most of tho very earliest flowering 
plants are benefited by a position where they 
are partially screened from the full sunshine in 
the middle of the summer, as they complete 
their growth early, and go partially to rest, 
starting again vigorously when rain comes in 
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autumn. For this reason cultivators of hardy 
plants, such as Primroses, Polyanthuses, Ac., 
| pat a thin covering of light litter over their beds 
[ or branches of trees if they have not the advan¬ 
tage of partially shaded borders. 

Rosos.— Keep a sharp outlook for insects 
on Roses, as the most forward on walls are now 
liable to be attacked by fly. Dip the points 
aifscted in Tobacco water, and after a few hours 
wash well with the garden engine. Grubs and 
caterpillars must be hand-picked directly they 
are visible, or the earliest and finest blossoms 
are sure to be spoiled. If symptoms of mildew 
occur, dust with flowers of sulphur when the 
leaves are damp. 

Wall o limbers.— Over the walls of build¬ 
ings or on those of a considerable height a very 
good effect may be produced by planting Pyra- 
cantha, Cotoneaeter, Pyrus japonic*, and other 
plants of a similar character, in order to clothe 
the bottom of the wall with Clematises, Honey¬ 
suckles, Jasmines, Passifloras, or Wistarias to 
train over the top. Where any alteration is re¬ 
quired in wall coverings the present will be 
found a good time to attend to it. There is one 
cause through which wall plants, especially 
Proses, frequently suffer to such an extent as to 
render it impossible for them to have a pleasing 
appearance — this is through such insects as 
green-fly or red spider being allowed to increase 
upon them unchecked. From the warmth which 
the wall affords, these pests generally appear 
upon such plants as they can live upon earlier 
than on those growing in an open position, and 
u rain has bat a poor chance of effecting the 
removal of the insects, on account of the shelter 
afforded by the wall, the plants are almost 
wholly dependent upon the use of the syringe or 
garden engine for their riddance from these 
insects. A plentiful supply of clean water alone, 

:f applied sufficiently early and continuously as 
required, will keep the insects in check, but if 
a good look-out be kept so as to deteot them 
when they first make their appearance in spring, 
and a thorough syringing be given with Quassia 
or Tobacco-water, it will generally be fonnd an 
efliectoal preventive. Climbing plants that thus 
receive sufficient attention thrive and flower 
very differently from those that exist under a 
state of neglect. 

Hardy Ferns.— Roots of these may yet be 
safely transplanted in shady nooks. Hardy 
Ferns wintered in frames and greenhouses should 
hare their old fronds cut away, the mould on 
the surface of the pots cleared off, and the pots 
themselves either plunged in the fernery in the 
open air or the plants turned out of the pots 
aod planted in the soil permanently. In some 
cases it may be advisable to repot a few, and to 
keep them growing for conservatory decoration, 
or for planting in the outdoor fernery, after 
their fronds have been formed indoors. The finer 
hardy kinds growing in pots will now be making 
rapid development. There is no position in which 
these do better in summer than in a house 
fenced of strong tiffany. This should be placed 
:a a position sheltered from high winds, and 
should be made span-roofed, with a gravel path 
trough the centre; raised banks may be formed 
at the aides on which to set the plants. The 
doorways may consist of stout laths and tiffany, 
and the hinges may be made with stout pieoes 
cf leather ; therefore a house of this description 
ii within the reach of every lover of these 
plants. A few greenhouse Palms and Drachmas, 
Lilies in pots, or any other finely developed 
plants, will assist in giving variety daring sum- 
o*r, and make it a really enjoyable summer- 
house. 

Lawns.—For the next two months lawns 
rill require to be mown once each week, and 
dier that once a fortnight to tho end of the 
wsaon. Walks should always be rolled after 
heavy rains,and the weeds ou them be kept down 
by hand-picking. It is not yet too late to turn 
Md surface-gravel any that require that atten¬ 
tion ; bat the sooner it is done, whilst the 
veathsr is showery, the better will they conso- 
iaate. 

Window Gardens. 

i I'rcpare boxes for window plants. If they are 
■call they may possibly be accommodated 
ffidoors for two or three weeks prior to placing 
them outside, in which cate the plants will get 
veil established before they are subjected to ] 
estdoor treatment. The boxes* pots, or park to I 
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be used for window plants should be perforated 
sufficiently to allow superfluous water to escape 
readily. A layer of potsherds, small chips of 
brick or sandstone, should be put in the bottom, 
then the roughest of the soil, filling up with 
the prepared compost. Good fresh loam, mixed 
with leaf-mould or some well-decayed manure, 
makes an excellent compost, oapable of growing 
almost anything. 

Pelargoniums of different kinds, but parti¬ 
cularly the green-leaved plain and zonal sorts, 
also tho white variegated leaved varieties, are 
ill suitable for window decoration, as are also 
Lobelias, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, Tropaeolums, 
Mignonette, and many other plants. Ivy, and 
likewise Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, are excellent 
plants for this purpose. Sucoulents, such as the 
different kinds of Mesembryanthemum, are like¬ 
wise very suitable for sunny windows; and 
Musk, Calceolarias, and similar plants for posi¬ 
tions where they can be kept moist. 

The variegated Iris is one of the prettiest 
plants that can be grown for the ornamentation 
of a window, and its leaves remain a long time 
untarnished. Perennial hardy plants, with the 
exception of Creeping Jenny and one or two 
others, are bat Bhort-lived when so treated ; but 
many annuals may be employed with advantage 
for windows, and, when they have done 
blooming, they can be pulled up and thrown 
away, thus making room for Pelargoniums and 
similar plants, which form a useful succession to 
them. 

Fruit. 

Vines in all stages, from the earliest to the 
latest, in addition to the daily routine, require 
attention. In the latter, disbudding, tying, and 
stopping mast be performed before the shoots 
touch the glass, the length to whioh the growths 
extend beyond the bunches being regulated by 
the space at command ; but in all cases the 
third or fourth joint is quite sufficient. In suc¬ 
cession houses the removal of surplus bunches 
and thinning of the berries become irksome 
when other work is in arrear ; but this must not 
be allowed to fall behind, as every day lost in 
thinning means wasted strength and loss of 
weight. Muscats, Lady Downes, Mrs. Pince, 
and many other kindred kinds will now be in 
flower; and as most of them are supposed to 
require artificial impregnation in a higher and 
dryer temperature than is considered necessary 
through any stage of their growth, the careful 
cultivator will apply his favourite mode of pro¬ 
cedure in preference to having to upbraid him¬ 
self with having neglected an Interesting opera¬ 
tion. Pollen obtained from Other kinds is the 
beat. In early houses the Grapes now colouring 
should be looked over, and if any of the berries 
are likely to bind, a few of the smallest may be 
removed; but great care must be observed in 
the use of the soissors, m the slightest touch 
will destroy the delicate bloom. If the Vines 
are heavily cropped and perfect colour is doubt¬ 
ful, more air, more time, a low night tempera¬ 
ture, and a thorough soaking with good liquid 
manure at a temperature of 80° applied to the 
internal roots, will very often help them 
through. 

Hardy fruit. — Peaches and Nectarines 
should now be disbudded, and if done early it 
may be done finally. As soon as the fruit is set 
it will be advisable to thoroughly syringe or 
wash the trees with the garden engine in order 
to cleanse them from fallen blossoms, and, if 
aphides appear, dust with Pooley’s Tobacco 
powder or syringe with Tobacco water. Currant 
bushes are frequently, even before the foliage 
has fully expanded, attacked with tho blue 
aphides, for the destruction of which nothing is 
better than frequent washings with clear water. 
Grafting will have completed ere this, but it will 
still be desirable to look over all trees thus 
operated on in order to see that the clay is not 
crooked by drought or washed off by rain. As 
soon as the grafts have taken, rub off any shoots 
produced by the stock. Should the weather 
oome dry late planted trees will require water¬ 
ing, after which, if not previously done, cover 
the roots with half-rotted manure, and see that 
all are Becurely staked and tied to prevent wind- 
waving. New roots are destroyed as soon as they 
are produced where rocking to and fro is per¬ 
mitted to take place to any great extent. Well 
trench and manure a pieco of ground for the 
Strawberry plants now being forced, whioh, as 
soon as hardened off, should be planted out. 


Vegetables. 

Well cultivated soil is in the beat possible 
condition for the reception of roots of all kinds, 
including Seakale, Rhubarb, which should be 
well mulohed, Horseradish, Jerusalem Arti- 
ohokes, and the main crop of Potatoes. In the 
management of the latter crop a complete 
change of seed cannot be too Btrongly advocated. 
An abundance of room is another important 
point, and every tuber should be sound and on 
the move before it is planted. Successions! 
crops of the best kinds of Marrow Peas, Broad 
Beans, and Spinach may now ba sown once a 
fortnight, and in order to be better prepared 
for the busy time which must come, late grow- 
ing kinds of Poas may be started immediately 
after they are sown, or, properly speaking, 
planted, as the finest pods are always obtained 
from broad, thinly seeded drills, and, where 
practicable, single rows will be found more 
productive than a series of rows running parallel 
with each other. 

If the main crop of Carrots has not been sown, 
the seed should be got in by the end of the 
month. For first crop Nantes and Early Horn 
are unsurpassed, and for the general crop James' 
Intermediate is invaluable. In old gardens tho 
Carrot crop often gives much trouble, and fre¬ 
quently fails altogether. Where this is the 
case, the soil which has been manured for a 
preceding crop should be deeply trenched in 
the autumn, and when well pulverised a good 
dressing of wood ashes and soot should be forked 
in some little time before the period arrives for 
sowing the seeds. This should not be performed 
too early, as quick growth is an important 
item; the soil should be in good working order, 
and a little finely broken loam should be used 
for filling in the drills. In warm gardens a few 
dwarf Beans may be planted in a sheltered 
place, and a small breaath of Red Beet may be 
sown, but the first week in May is quite early 
enough for getting in the main crop. 

Where winter salads are in demand, the use¬ 
ful Chicory must not be overlooked, as the 
roots may be stowed away for forcing when 
Endive becomes scarce. If not already done, 
the mannre intended for Celery Bhould be pre¬ 
pared, by the addition of a dressing of salt and 
soot in sufficient quantity to destroy worms and 
slugs, when it may be turned ready for use. If 
the ground intended for the main crop is unoc¬ 
cupied, the Brassica tribe having been cleared, 
throw out the trenches, and plant surplus 
Cauliflower plants and Lettuces alopg the 
ridges. These will turn in early. Complete the 
turning and gravelling of walks. 

Herbs. —In many gardens herb beds are very 
often neglected or left to take care of themselves, 
the same subjects being allowed to occupy the 
same spot from year to year until eventually 
they die out and disappear. A warm convenient 
corner is generally selected, and very strong, 
exhaustive growers, such as Mint, Tarragon, 
Sorrel, Chamomile, and Pennyroyal, should be 
broken up and replanted either on fresh ground 
or with a good addition of new soil annually. 
We sometimes hear gardeners say Tarragon 
positively refuses to grow and live through a 
winter, but if replanted in fresh soil every spring 
and allowed to carry all its old stems until new 
growth starts, it will pass unharmed through the 
wettest winters. Chervil also likes change, and 
in order to allow it toaccommodate itself we hang 
a few seed-bearing stems about in pyramidal 
fruit trees and always find an abundance of 
healthy plants. Thyme, one of the most useful 
herbs grown, very often falls off before the end 
of a severe winter, but if sown annually and 
planted out in new stony soil at the foot of a 
west wall, it will thrive and set the frost of an 
ordinary winter at defiance. It is the con¬ 
stant cropping and picking which injures 
Thyme, and to avoia this the young plants 
should have a year’s graoe before they are inter¬ 
fered with._ 

Protection from spring’ frosts.— My 
Potatoes planted in February were up in rows 
by the end of that month ; they are now, April 
9, 1 ft. high and well moulded up. At first they 
were protected by inverted flower-pots, aud 
now that they have grown loo large for that 
method, I cover them, whenever necessary, with 
rolls of newspaper, which I prepare during the 
winter months in the following manner : One 
paper is spread out flat in an attic or loft, and 
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another is pasted on to it so as to overlap by one 
half sheet ; thus, after the first, all the rest of 
the material is doable ; greater strength still is 
gained by turning in the sides all along, as a 
sort of hem 1 in. in width. When dry, the papers 
can be rolled up and stored away in a very small 
compass. The newspapers should, of course, be 
all of the same width ; and a month’s store of 
such a paper as the Standard will make a roll 
of about 50 ft., which is quite long enough for 
one piece. If the weather is windy the paper 
can be kept down by poles laid along ; if calm, 
when the danger of frost is greatest, it lies across 
the rows by its own weight without injuring 
what is beneath. In the morning the paper 
should be dried before it is rolled up ; and, if 
treated with care, it will last through one sea¬ 
son. Paper forms an excellent protection for 
Roses, Clematises, and other subjects which 
this year have come out a month too soon. In 
South Devon we have had no winter at all; 
many a Gloire de Dijon on walls has not been 
out of bloom at all ; but we may yet have severe 
weather up to or beyond the middle of May, and 
as things are so very forward the destruction 
will be greater than uaual. This being so, the 
above may prove useful among other devices 
suitable to the occasion.— Withvcjmbe. 

Oats in gardens. —I was considerably 
surprised on reading “ J. C.’s ” remarks on this 
subject in Gardening, and as my experience 
differs so totally from his, I will record it for 
the information of others. Of all the draw¬ 
backs I have met with in my attempts at gar¬ 
dening the most discouraging has, I th:nk, been 
the nuisance and damage caused by oats. The 
Beason for their manoeuvres has just begun, and 
the following are some of them. No sooner do 
I sow a few patches of seed than I find each 
one is visited and trodden on by cats, and it is 
fortunate if the earth is not also well scratched 
up. These interesting animals are also very 
fond of rubbing against shrubs, and also of 
waging deadly combats beneath their branches, 
ana as evidence of these pranks I find broken 
branches strewn about the place (perhaps of a 
Wallflower just coming into bloom) with tufts 
of fur indicating the colour of my enemies. But 
this is not all ; I have in my garden two or three 
small frames and a little greenhouse. The other 
morning I found two panes broken in one frame, 
with the usual accompaniment of fur, and on a 
subsequent morning I found three more broken 
in the same frame, but this time the fur was of a 
different colour. Last year I must have had, I should 
think, almost entirely to reglaze a frame owing 
to the breakage by cats. Fora remedy I am at a 
loss. I have tried frightening the intruders off, 
duckiDg in my water-tub w hen fortunate enough 
to catch them, Pea shooting, and placing wire 
netting across their haunts, but all is of no use, 
and they still hold their abominable concerts 
and fight their battles on my borders in spite of 
all my efforts to prevent them. If anyone would 
kindly give me a hint as to the best method of 
circumventing these most unwelcome visitors I 
should indeed be thankful.—W. J. T. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


FORMING A ROCK GARDEN. 


casionally dips below the general level, and 
from which there are here and there a few pro- 1 
jecting mounds. In forming the outline a con¬ 
siderable amount of soil for a foundation work 
may be obtained where it is thought advisable 
to dip a little, always taking care to preserve tho 
good top soil for mixing purposes. For the more 
elevated portions a mixture of good loam, peat, 
sand, and limestone grit will be found best for 
general purposes ; any alteration in this prepart- 
tion can always be made for particular kinds of 
plants. The object in going below the general level 
should be to give an opportunity of forming 
something in the way of a bog gardeu, and in 
this part peat should be largely used. For step- 

Q stones a stray boulder may be placed 
and there. Nothing imposing should be 
attempted. All perpendicular or ov’er-hanging 
arrangements should be rejected, for in any 
such places the chances are that nothing 
will be got to grow. Theory argues that in 
Nature similar arrangements are furnished 
with suitable p’ants ; but experience has 
taught me that theory is very different from 
practice. And now, having made all arrange¬ 
ments for placing the stones, by giving a sur¬ 
facing of soil 2 ft. deep, according to situation 
as above directed, that piece of work may now 
be proceeded with. It is best to have strata re¬ 
presented as cropping out at an inclining angle, 
and this should for practical purposes be towards 
the sun. As you commence so should you finish. 
That is, having commenced by representing 
strata cropping out at a given aDgle, ycur first 
laid stones should bo your guide throughout. 
Here and there the monotony may be broken 
by raising mounds and other projections, but 
all the stones should be in stratified harmony. 
No two stones should have parallel faces, or 
be when in close proximity on a level. Noth¬ 
ing remains now but to choose suitable plants 
and plant. As to the boulder formation hav¬ 
ing outline and soil prepared, all that need be 
said is that the stones should be very nearly 
buried.—T. D H. 


Rhodanthes —Seeds of this pretty Ever¬ 
lasting may now be sow'n in tho open borders 
at the endtf April or beginning of May, on a 



Flower ami bud of Rhodanthe maeulata (uatural size). 


Owners of gardens are becoming better educa¬ 
ted as regards the beauties of alpine plants, and 
the attention which they deserve, than they 
have hitherto been. A well-assorted collection 
always contains something interesting, even in 
winter ; bnt well made rock gardens on which 
to rhow them off to advantage are yet com¬ 
paratively rare. It cannot be urged that diffi¬ 
culty in their construction makes them so Gene¬ 
rally failures, where they occur, consist in an 
attempt at something elaborate and imposing 
from an artistic, rather than a natural, point of 
view. The question as to how the plants are eo 
grow is often overlooked. Our first consideration 
ought to be what kind of a garden we wish to 
have—whether we wish, by the use of boulders, 
to represent the devastation brought about by 
glaciers, or by means of quarried stone of strati¬ 
fied character to represent the quieter looking 
strata, uninterfered with except by weather in- 
fiuences or climatic changes. If of a glacial arrange¬ 
ment, you may have a few irregular mounds ar¬ 
ranged as if streams of water had run between or 
amongst them. If arranged in a stratified manner, 


you would need aii undulating 
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warm, light, and sandy border. Cover the seeds 
with about £ in. of fine sandy soil, and take a 
little more pains with the sowing than is usual 
or necessary with annual flowers. But, to make 
sure of a crop, sow also s-me seed on a gentle 
hotbed or in a common cold frame, to be planted 
out when 1 in. high. There are two or three 
beautiful varieties of this exquisite plant, all 
worth growing, though it can hardly be said 
that any of them are more beautiful than the old 
one ; but if they only approached it they would 
be very valuable indeed. One is called maeulata, 
and is more robust, with larger flowers having 
a dark crimson ring round the centre ; there is 
a pure white variety of this. Another is atro- 
sanguinea, a new and distinct species, with a 
dark rye. If when they flower they are not cut, 
but allowed to seed away like the other annuals, 
they will, of course, soon p°r;sh ; but if on any 
fine day about ten days after the first flowers 
begin to open, and when some are fully ex¬ 
panded, they are cut off near the ground and 
placed on a ehelf in a dry room, they will prove 
ornaments for indoor decoration which the arti¬ 
ficial florist can never approach, Well-preserved 


Rhodanthe blooms with a few graceful orna¬ 
mental Grasses make a lovely composition. 

Dividing hardy Primroses.— The ma¬ 
jority of these will now have ceased flowering, 
and when it is desirable to increase any particu¬ 
lar variety,this is tho best time to do so. Lift 
the plauts with all the roots possible, and after 
shaking the 6oil away, take a sharp knife, and 
carefully separate each crown, and plant them 
in beds of five rows, 1 ft. apart each way. We 
then take seedling Stocks, or Asters that 
have been raised under glass, and plant a row 
between each row of Primroses, and shade with 
Evergreen branches, keeping the plantB well 
watered until well rooted, when the branches 
may be removed, and the surface soil lightly 
stirred ; the annuals will grow up quickly and 
shade the Primrose crowns from the fierce heat 
of summer, and will yield abundance of flowers 
for cutting when the Primroses are at rest; and 
in the latter part of autumn when the Stocks 
and Asters cease flowering, and are removed, 
the Primroses will be starting into active leaf 
growth. I have tried this plan, and can highly 
recommend it.—J. G. L. 

Honesty (Lunaria biennis) In shrub- 
beries.— This is one of the best of flowers 
for naturalising in shrubberies or wild gardens. 
We have thrown pinches of seed in any open 
spaces and raked them in, and there is now 
beautiful masses of rich purple flowers that 
adorn many a corner that would be otherwise 
bare ; and if left to seed the beautiful trans¬ 
parent seed-pods are so very pretty in a diied 
state that they form quite an unique appearance 
when left in quantity, and they are much 
esteemed for indoor decoration. Anyone not 
possessing this easily grown plant will do well 
to get seeds and sow at once.—J. G. 

Everlasting Peas. — Lathyrus Drum- 
mondi is a very robust grower and perfectly 
hardy. The flowers are borne in clusters like 
those of L. latifolius, and are of a bright car¬ 
mine hue. Everlasting Peas are more generally 
found about cottages than in large gardens, and 
yet in these latter there are lew spots that 
they would not adorn. Any old tree stump, or 
the side of a trellis or a summer house, or simi¬ 
lar places, are just where the Lathyrus delights 
to grow undisturbed. L. grandiflorus has tbo 
most telling colour, and its twin blooms berne 
on loDg stems make them specially acceptable 
in the shape of cut flowers.—A. 

Weedy plants.—We observe among plants 
frequently in cultivation a number that are 
unworthy of it. Among the immense number 
of plants brought to this country from all parts 
of the world there are a very large number 
which do not merit cultivation. Ou the other 
hand, there are few gardens that contain more 
than a small proportion of the really beautiful 
hardy plants that deserve cultivation. It re¬ 
quires the very greatest care on the part both 
cf the nurseryman and the cultivator not to have 
in their collections things that will eventually 
neutralise the effect of the good kinds. At oue 
time it was so difficult to get good plants that 
one grew anything obtainable; now, when 
there are such excellent collections of good 
plants, this is no longer needful. Be on yoor 
guard against rubbish. Ill weeds grow apace, 
and in the garden they often stamp their cha¬ 
racter on all their surroundings. 

Double White Campanula (C. persici- 
folia alba fl.-pl.).—The value of this hardy 
flower is only just beginning to be appreciated, 
and certainly there are few flowers that de¬ 
serve to be more extensively known. Though 
pretty as border plants, their chief use is for 
cutting, a purpose for which the pretty white 
roeette-like blossoms and the profusion with 
which they are produced eminently suit them. 
The plant is perfectly amenable to pot culture, 
and may be had in flower early in spring if 
placed in a moderately warm house, where it 
will continue to flower throughout the summer. 

The Virginian Stock.— This is one of 
the hardiest of hardy annuals, and it will grow 
anywhere, either on a wall or a hard gravel 
path. I know of a cottage garden in which 
there is yearly a broad band of thi i Stock in 
full flower on the edge of a gravel path clo«e 
up to the building. I have noticed it in the 
same spot when passing for the last four or 
five years at this season, or soon after, coming 
regularly into bloom, and continuing to flower 
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beaalifully all through the spring. After it has 
riooe flowering the seeds ripen and fall, the 
dead roots and branches are cleared off aod 
the gravel made tidy with the rake ; and regu¬ 
larly, early in the autumn, a new crop springs 
up. The position is warm and sheltered, other¬ 
wise it seems to have had scarcely any atten¬ 
tion. There are many bare, untidy corners—not 
only in front of cottages, but many buildings 
of a more ambitious character, which might 
be beautified in this or some similar way at a 
very trifling expense.—E. 

Tropaeolum Bedl’ont Rival — This is 
one of the compactum section, and bears most 
profusely flowers of a bright orange-scarlet 
lint, well thrown up above the foliage. The 
plants are best obtained from cuttings, of 
which it is possible to obtain an ample stock 
from old plants in the autumn, but it also 
cjmes quite true from seed. These compactum 
Tropaolums do well in dry hot seasons. They 
do not require much moisture, and the abundant 
leafage serves to keep the soil about the roots 
moist. From the first moment of blooming till 
cut down with frost they are always in flower 
and always gay.—A. 

Herbaceous bedding*.—The great bed¬ 
ding-out season will now be in full swing, and 
the tender nurslings that have escaped 
the winter will be aired out for a cou¬ 
ple of months, to be again returned to 
their winter quarters, and waited on 
for three-fourths of the year again. 

Might I suggest that growers would 
be doing good service by pointing 
out, from time to time, bedding com¬ 
binations of herbaceous and hardy pe¬ 
rennials that they have seen or found 
effective, and that required neither 
winter quarters, fire heat, constant 
care, nor solicitous nursing, and that 
were yet Bhowy, bright, and cheer¬ 
ful from January to December? With 
limited facilities I have had some 
borders and upwards of twenty beds 
occupied thus, and more or less bril¬ 
liant the whole year round, so ar¬ 
ranged as that one follows the other 
in succession, and, unlike ordinary 
bedding-ont, I can cut a bouquet for a 
visitor without injury at all times. 

The field to select from is so large 
that it must be a matter of taste, and 
will be different possibly every year 
with those who love variety. I have 
found a bed with a centre of bulbs, 

Crocuses and Tulips, alternately down 
the centre, then Anemone coronaria 
for succession, then Cheiranthus au¬ 
reus, and an outside edging of Vero¬ 
nica gentianoides variegata, showy 
from January onwards. The bulbs 
bloomed in February and March, 
then the Anemones, and the two 
lut then take up the tale. The bulbs 
are lifted, a top-dressing applied, 
and their place filled up by early 
Chrysanthemum Asters, which will 
follow, to be succeeded in autumn by some 
biennial, probably a Campanula, for the follow¬ 
ing year's blooming. An adjoining bed has 
Anricula-eyed Sweet Williams down the centre, 
then alpine Auriculas, Alyssum saxatile, 
Monarda didyma, and lastly, the Mossy Saxi¬ 
frage. You can have exceedingly showy beds 
with single varieties of double Daisies or of 
Primula japonica, that tax hardly one idle hour, 
certainly require no nursing, and even when 
not in bloom are furnishing.—W. J. M. 

Bedding* Pansy Alpha-Of the many 
fine showy kinds of the so-called bedding Pansy, 
this is certainly one of the most meritorious. 
The habit is extremely good, the plant clinging 
as it were to the soil, the flowers, which are of a 
rich plum purple, rising well above the foliage 
and growing, quite early in spring, an effective 
mass of colour. These summer-growing Pansies 
are certainly most useful, as they enable all who 
may not have the means to raise or winter a 
wffiuent number of tender subjects for open air 
decoration, to effectually embellish their gardens 
throughout the season at hut little trouble and a 
minimum of expense. A dozen or so of the best 
Pansies and Violas will keep a garden aglow 
from early spring till autumn.—C. 

Limnanthes Douglasi —Of the many 
bsrdy annuals in cultivattfS^fejr are so hjardv 
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as this. The most severe winter does not appear 
to possess the power to injure it, and the seed 
germinates at a very low temperature. It is of a 
compact, but vigorous habit, a single plant 
covering when in bloom quite a square foot of 
soil ; it should therefore be allowed quite that 
space for development. Unlike the generality of 
annuals, it neither requiies a deep nor rich soil, 
but thrives admirably where the natural staple 
is poor and inclined to burn in the early summer 
months, a fact which renders it valuable for 
planting on dry banks or similar situations, 
flowering of the two rv.ore freely thus placed 
than when growing in rich soils.—C. B. 

The Scarlet Windflower (Anemone ful- 
gen«).—This is now in full flower in many 
gardens. Bright as many of the Anemones are, 
none can compare with this for brilliancy, and 
being so hardy and early in flower, the wonder 
is that it is not more cultivated, for if planted 
and left alone it is but little or no further trouble. 
The practice of taking the roots up, unless 
where the soil is stiff and unfavourable, is not to 
be commended, as it has a weakening tendency ; 
for, however carefully they may be stored, they 
must of necessity lose much of their plumpness 
and weight. Even where the land is adverse, it 
is an easy matter to prepare positions for such 


than this, as it stands out-of-doors uninjured 
during even our severest winters, and it is 
easily increased in early spring by dividing the 
crowns. Its scientific name is Spiraea Uim&ria 
aureo-variegata. 

Edging for gardens—Turf, tile, slate, 
and stone have been used as edging for small 
gardens with varying success, but by the follow¬ 
ing method a very pretty edging for such a 
position may be easily made : Place a layer of 
small flint stones on a level, a trifle lower than 
that of the gravel walk, draw a little soil 
between and upon them, lay pieces of Stonecrop 
alternately with London Pride, so that their 
tops may be nearly flush with the stones next 
the walk, then apply a little more soil, and put 
on another layer of stones, pressed a little off 
the perpendicular towards the bed, and plant 
as before. The Stonecrop partially hiding the 
flints forms a neat groundwork, while the Lon¬ 
don Pride, throwing its foliage and flowers 
above the whole, forms a contrast at once pleas¬ 
ing and natural.—W. 

Zinnias. —It is surprising, considering the 
usefulness and brilliant effect which Zinnias pro¬ 
duce, that they are not moro cultivated than 
they are, especially as they can be so easily 
raised and managed, all they require being a 
little warmth to get the seed to 
germinate freely, and the protection 
of a frame till the plants become 
sufficiently hardened for turning out 
into the open ground. The way in 
which Zinnias look best is in masses, 
such as may be formed by planting 
them in large circular beds, as then 
the mixture of colours blend well 
together and show up to the greatest 
advantage. To grow them well, with 
fine heads of bloom, the soil must 
be rich and deep, for, like all an¬ 
nuals, they are fond of a good root 
run ; for, unless they can send their 
fibres well down in search of mois¬ 
ture, they flag, and thus lose much 
of their beauty. To prevent this it 
is a good plan to mulch the ground 
among the plants with leaf mould or 
very rotten manure, through which 
they can be watered or receive a soak- 
< iDg or two of liquid manure during 

hot weather. As Zinnias like sun, the 
site for them should be an open one, 
but sheltered. The plants beiDg ten- 
der, the great point is not to sow too 
Boon or plant out before the end of 
May, as they get pinched at starting ; 
^ and even should they epcape frost 

and survive, they never do so well 
afterwards. If the seed is got in by the 
end of April, that is quite time enough, 
as it is soon up and the growth is ra¬ 
pid, and particularly if the plants get 
a slight bottom heat after they are 
pricked out, which is a great help to 
them ; but to prevent the tops draw¬ 
ing when they are so favoured, it is 
necessary for them to have plenty of 
air. Not only do Zinnias make a grand display 
in beds or borders all through the summer and 
autumn, but they are suitable for cutting, and 
last well in water in which they keep fresh for 
a considerable time.—S. D. 

Deutzias on Grass. —The late growing 
and late flowering Deutzia crenata, single and 
double, make lovely bushes on the Grass, the 
strong shoots of last year’s growth forming 
during summer wreaths of delicato blossoms. 
These Deutzias, being perfectly hardy, cannot 
fail to become favourites, but have hitherto 
been generally grown as greonhouee or con¬ 
servatory plants. An idea has got abroad that 
they need protection. In shrubberies they grow 
up weakly, for this variety has naturally an 
erect habit, and, therefore, in order to show its 
full beauty it needs space all round, for when 
its long shoots become laden with bloom they 
droop in the most graceful manner imaginable. 
They are extremely valuable as cut flowers; 
and I have no doubt that as shrubberies get 
opened up, so that every occupant gets ppaco 
to show its individual character, the Deutziis 
will be held in high esteem both for groups 
and single specimens.—J. G. 

Crocuses eaten.— We have a large patch 
of Crocuses in the Grass under a wide spread¬ 
ing Beech tree, and la spring my Crocuses 


Scarlet Windflower (Anemone fulgrn ). 


things as the above-named by working in some 
road grit and loaf mould before planting ; and if, 
in addition, a sprinkling of sand is cast over the 
tubers, it will be a great protection to them, and 
materially assist in preventing decay during the 
time they lie dormant. The worst of allowing 
plants like Anemones to remain in the ground 
after they die down is that they are apt to be 
destroyed ordisturbed when digging the borders, 
to obviate which it is a good plan to have every 
clump marked by a piece of galvanised iron wire 
bent nearly close together, and the two ends 
thrust in the soil just over where the roots are. 
Bulbs of this Anemone may be had in summer 
and autumn at a cheap rate, and if planted as 
soon as received, they will make a good display 
in the following spring. 

A good edging plant (Variegated Queen 
of the Meadow).—This is a very suitable plant 
for edgings to flower beds and borders. It 
thrives best in a comparatively moist soil and 
under partial shade, but it is not particular as 
to soil or situation so long as the ground be not 
too dry. The leaves in spring are brighter than 
in the summer and autumn, for as the season 
advanoes the vigour of the leaves increases, and 
consequently the marking diminishes ; never¬ 
theless, at all seasons they are extremely hand¬ 
some. Few plants, indeed, are more useful 
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were destroyed sadly—some few lying on the 
ground others quite away. I was puzzled to 
account for their disappearance, as mice would 
have eaten the bulbs and not the flowers. Some 
mornings after discovering my loss 1 saw crows 
very busy nipping off the yellow Crocuses close 
to the Grass and eating them. The white and 
purple Crocus they did not touch, only the 
yellow ones; and on comparing notes with friends 
1 found it was common for crows to eat the 
yellow Crocuses on account of some sulphurous 
property contained in the flower. This spring 
I took good care to prevent the crows’ depreda¬ 
tions and I did not lose one flower, though we 
had some terrific high winds (gales, in fact) which 
tore down some branches from the tree under 
which the Crocuses grew. We have lately laid 
down a tennis ground, and these mischievous 
birds have annoyed us much by pulling up the 
turf for building their neats and quite spoiled 
the look of the ground.—C. M. 


Hemp in the garden. — This plant 
is useful where the tenderer sab-tropical 
plants cannot be enjoyed. Single well-grown 
plants of it look very imposing and distinct, 
and are good for the backs or borders or mixed 
groups. For these purposes seed of it should 
be sown in April in the open ground. To get 
large plants it would be worth while raising it 
in frames. It loves a warm sandy loam. The 
Hemp grows readily even in London and in any 
ordinary garden soil. 

7219.— Aquatic plants —The situation 
mentioned would be favourable for the Cape 
Pond weed, the tuberous roots of which should 
be potted in fine rich soil, sinking them so that 
they come within 4 in. of the surface. In the 
same way Pontederia cordata would succeed, 
and the flowering Rush and Calamus variega- 
tus would undoubtedly thrive there. But we 
think that 5 ft. of water over the crowns would 
be too much for them, so that to ensure suc¬ 
cess, pot them and bring them within 6 in. 
of the surface. Amongst the burrs we would 
plant Periwinkles, plain leaved and variegated ; 
also Ferns, choosing any of the hardy varieties. 


72H.— Guernsey and other Lilies.— 
The Guernsey Lilies require rather peculiar 
treatment in order to induce them to flower 
well. As soon as the foliage dies off withhold 
water entirely, until the flower bud appears in 
early autumn, when they should be watered 
with clear soot water. They flower best when 
root-bound, not requiring to be shifted more 
than once in three years, choosing the time when 
the flower-spike appears for so doing, as if re¬ 
potted at any other time, they are sure to be 
thrown out of flowering The African Lily should 
be grown in a frame where it can be sheltered 
at night from frost until all danger from the 
same is past, when it should be removed to a 
somewhat sheltered, shady situation in the open 
air.—J. C. B. 


FRUIT. 

Vines in the open air.— For clothing a 
wall, or as a climber for a cottage, no other 
plant looks better than a Vine in country places; 
Dut about the suburbs of large towns it always 
has a dusty, miserable look, and there other 
kinds of climbers might be employed that will 
answer the purpose better. In this country the 
Vine grows well in the open air, and is still very 
frequently used for the above purpose; at the 
same time I think it is pretty generally admitted 
that expecting to see ripe fruit in autumn is 
being a good deal too sanguine, I have had 
many years’ experience with a Vine that onoe 
covered my house, and when I look back at the 
beauty of its appearance in former years, and 
the quantities of ripe Grapes I annually had 
from it, the retrospect seems almost a dream. A 
few rods of that Vine remain in a corner, but 
the walls are now perfectly bare. I took posses¬ 
sion of my cottage in the year 1845, and this 
Vine was then iu full beauty, and for about 
twelve years afterwards it still continued fruit¬ 
ful ; after that, like most other Vines, it was 
seized with blight, and three or four years ago I 
saw no other course but to remove all except a 
very small portion of it, and that portion had 
accidentally rooted itself only a year or two pre¬ 
viously. With this portion I have annually done 
fill that was possiblotcTTestore health. I always 
Digitized by 


have two or three barrow-loads of stable manure 
laid at the roots in autumn, and have used other 
means, but without effect. It comes into leaf, it 
is true, but it never has the same luxuriance nor 
vigour, and the fruit U invariably blighted. I am 
quite assured that this blight is different from 
mildew, because sulphur cures mildew, but has 
no effect on this other disease, nor have I been 
able to find any remedy, or to account for the 
change, except that our seasons have altered, 
this latter being my belief at present. In planting 
a Vine outside, our first care should be to ascer¬ 
tain whether the situation is favourable, then to 
prepare the border with some lasting manure 
like bones. In days past I do not suppose any¬ 
thing was done for a Vine in this way, nor, as a 
rule, is it done now, but it would improve the 
prospect of obtaining ripe fruit.—W. T. 

Cherry trees in pots.—I am no advo¬ 
cate for growing fruit in pots that can be 
grown to greater perfection when planted out; 
but, next to Strawberries and our very earliest 
batch of Grapes, I look on the Cherry as the 
most useful fruit for growing in pots that we 
have, and the Cherry may be had in excellent 
condition in May from quite a cool house. It is 
one of those fruits that do well under glass with 
gentle forcing, but resents anything like a severe 
strain by generally shedding its crop altogether. 
Having trees well established, however, in fair 
sized pots of about 14 in. in diameter, the same 
trees may be kept for years in good bearing con¬ 
dition by annual top-dressings, and by the ap¬ 
plication of liquid manure when the crop is 
swelling. After fruiting our plants are put out- 
of-doors in a sunny aspect to lipen their wood, 
the pots being plunged in litter to prevent 
evaporation or the sun from striking the sides 
of tne pots. The soil we find most suitable is 
turfy loam cut from an old pasture, mixed with 
old mortar rubbish and dry cow manure, potting 
very firmly about Christmas. We usually intro¬ 
duce the trees to a cool house, from which frost 
is excluded, and they are brought on very gently. 
When in bloom they are set with a carneTs-hair 
brash. If they cannot be plunged in the soil of 
the house they should be mulched over the pots, 
as they require far less water and are much 
more satisfactory than when the pots are ex¬ 
posed ; and if a few roots get through during 
the growing season they will take no harm 
from having them out off when the crop is 
gathered.—J. G. 

Strawberries for light soils. — Ail 
Strawberries do best on a good holding and 
moderately rich soil, bnt some are better suited 
than others for light soils. The following named 
in the order of their ripening will succeed on 
them, viz., Black Prince, Pioneer, a good pro¬ 
lific variety for early market work; Keen’s Seed¬ 
ling, Vicomtesse Hlricart de Thury, President, 
Sir J. Paxton, Unser Fritz, Mr. Radclyffe, and 
H&&ne Gloede. The fruit of the last-named 
variety is excellent in flavour, but the plants 
suffer considerably from red spider even when 
planted out-of-doors. Therefore it cannot be re¬ 
commended for indoor purposes. Mr. Radclyffe, 
a late variety, will be found to be mors prolific 
than the British Queen in light soil, ana it is 
nearly equally good in flavour.—R. G. 


VEGETABLES. 


SOILS, MANURES, ETC., FOR VEGE¬ 
TABLE CULTURE. 

Poor and shallow soils, the absence of suitable 
manure, and scarcity of water are difficulties 
in the wav of vegetable culture frequently en¬ 
countered by owners of small gardens. Any kind 
of soil may in time be brought to a productive 
condition by being frequently worked and 
liberally manured, but when the latter all- 
important essential is deficient the production 
of vegetation becomes indeed a difficult matter. 
Much more, however, might be done towards 
improving land than is often the case by apply¬ 
ing such kinds of fertilisers as are within the 
reach of every one. Clayey soils, for instance, 
may be much improved by any lighter kind of 
earth or decayed litter, or sand, ashes, lime, 
and such like, because these break the tenacity 
or roughness of the olay and renders it more 
easy to cultivate, and admits of a freer passage 
of both air and water, as well as allowing the 
roots of plants greater scope in which to ramble 
jn search of fpod. &ight **ndy iqU*, on the 


other band, may be much improved by dressings 
of clay or heavy loam, which possess the pro¬ 
perty of retaining water, liquid manure, and 
other stimulants for a greater length of time 
than light soil or sand. Good results cannot, 
however, be obtained for a number of years 
in succession unless manure of some kind h 
applied. It is well known amonget market 
gardeners that no kind of manure for vegetable 
crops is equal to that obtained from the horse 
or cow applied to the ground in a well decom¬ 
posed condition. Some people, however, advo¬ 
cate the application of manures in a green 
state, but in this case it becomes necessary to 
work it into the ground a considerable time 
previous to its being required to impart any 
beneficial effect ; it is, therefore, obvious that 
the former plan is the one to be pursued by 
most people. In every garden, however small, 
there should be a place set apart for a manure 
heap ; a square pit is the best for the purpose, 
and this should, of course, be placed at such a 
distance from the house as to prevent the 
smells therefrom becoming a nuisance to the 
inmates. There is, however, no reason why 
there should be any unpleasant smells from 
such places if each time when rubbish or 
manure of any kind is thrown in it is covered 
over With earth. Lime, soot, and salt may 
always be advantageously sprinkled amongst 
manure, as these are excellent fertilisers, and 
help to dispel worms, snails, and other garden 
enemies from the manure. Night soil, leaves, 
litter, road-scrapiDgs, vegetable refuse all make 
excellent manure when well rotted, and should 
therefore be gathered together in as large quan¬ 
tities as possible. As the manure becomes 
rotten it should be turned to one end of tho 
trench, so that room is left for the reception of 
greener matter, and by this means a supply of 
decomposed manure will always be at hand. All 
land should if possible be dressed in the autumn, 
as the manure then gets more equally distri¬ 
buted amongst the soil, and the roots of plants 
consequently spread more evenly over the 
ground. In manuring land it must be observed 
that it is far better to give one-half of the gar¬ 
den a thorough dressing each alternate year 
than to give the whole but a slight one yearly, 
and indeed the quality of vegetables is much 
better when produced on ground that has not 
been recently manured, providing it be rich and 
well pulverised. It is, therefore, the best plan 
to well trench and manure a part of the garden 
every year and crop that part with such plants 
that most need rich soil. The drainage of manure 
hills, pigstyes, closets, &c., is far too valuable 
matter to be wasted, and should there have a 
cesspool prepared for its reception. It should, 
however, be applied in a diluted state in dry 
weather, when plants require immediate assist¬ 
ance.—C. W. S. 


Cottagers' Kale. —To secure a good crop 
of this excellent vegetable the seed should be in 
the ground by the end of April. The land on 
which the plants are to be finally planted should 
be well prepared by a good dressing of manure, 
dug in not too deeply, for this, like all others 
of the Cabbage tribe, is a surface rooter. If space 
can be spared, the plants may be at once put out 
from the seed bed, when large enough to handle, 
or they may be pricked out about 9 in. asunder 
until some other crop is oleared off to make way 
for them. The freest rooting plants in existence 
have need of all the roots they make; conse¬ 
quently, in transplanting even so common a 
vegetable as a Cabbage, it is essential to pre¬ 
serve as man 7 of the roots free from mutilation 
as possible. In preparing a nursery bed for this 
Kale, the surface on which the soil is placed 
should be composed of as hard a material as can 
be got, so that the roots cannot penetrate into 
it; and the 6 in. or S in. of soil placed thereon, 
in which they are pricked out, should be tho¬ 
roughly pulverised before the plants are put in, 
so that when removed they will come away with 
nearly all their roots entire. The plants in the 
nursery bed should never be overcrowded—9 in. 
each way is a good distance; when they are well 
cared for, and assisted with water when they re¬ 
quire it, good crops can be obtained, even when 
they are removed to their ultimate destination in 
the garden—later in the season by some weeks 
than would be of any use in attempting with 
badly prepared plants. This is an advantage, 
more especially where spaoe is limited.—T. 
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Staking' Peas — Those who have to procore 
itakes at a great cost may be glad to know that 
me following method, which is very cheap, 
simple, and easily performed, is found to answer 
perfectly. A few rough stakes or small poles should 
be obtained, and driven into the ground on each 
s de of the row. about 12 ft. apart. These stakes 
thouli be of a height corresponding to that of 
liie Peas, and when the required number for a 
ke is inserted some tar-twine or other strong 
cord may be tied to the end stake and passed 
along the line of stakes, making a turn on each 
within a few inches of the ground, and as 
growth progresses raise the next turn a little 
higher, advancing in succession, until the plants 
attain their full height. These lines being run 
on at the right time, the tendrils of the Peas 
will claBp firmly round them and support the 
plants quite equal to the well-known plan of 
sticking. Some imagine an advantage to be ob¬ 
tained in this way of training, aB the lines get 
a better circulation of air, and the pods oan oe 
gathered at all times without injuring the 
haulm. 

Salting' Asparagus beds.— Salt may be 
spread on Asparagus beds at any time during 
the season without injury. When the salt is 
scattered on the surface in June or July it will 
save considerable work all the rest of the sum 
mtr in hoeing and weeding, and at the same 
tine plants, especially in young beds, will thrive 
tuler such treatment. The salt will not only 
furnish food, but will keep the surface moist. 
A light sprinkling, say a bushel to three rods 
6-pAre, will be quite enough for all practical 
purposes. This may be applied, say every other 
year, with advantage. 

Ridge Cucumbers or Gherkins.— 
Tiessare sown in market gardens about the 
middle of May in rows 4 ft. or 5 ft. apart, and 
the seeds are put in about 4 in. or 6 in. asunder. 
A good place for this crop, and one often de¬ 
nted to it, is the alleys between the rows of 
ipring-sown Cabbage or Radish beds. The alleys 
are dog over, the drills for the seeds opened in 
the morning, and the seeds are sown in the 
afternoon when the ground is warm. When the 
Radishes or other crops are cleared off the in¬ 
tervening beds, the latter are dug, and a line of 
Cauliflowers or French Beans is planted along 
tie centre of them, or sometimes two or three 
hues of Lettuces are put in. Some sow the 
Gherkins on an open quarter in patches of three 
a four seeds together, in rows about 5 ft. or 6 ft. 
•part, and 3 ft. or 4 ft. asunder in the row. 
Hand glasses are then placed over the seeds, 
ad when the young plants have come above 
ironed, abundant ventilation is given until they 
:®ow flower, when they are fully exposed. 
Others sow a few seeds in the middle of the 
»p»ea between fruit bushes for about 6 ft. or 
10 ft into the brake, but no farther. Thus, be 
sigDear the outside, they get plenty of air and 
^.zht, and have, in addition, the shelter of the 
\ In many cases, however, they are now 
ksd in frames and' transferred to the open 
pound in Jane. 

„Seed sowing 1 , saving and buying.— 
‘^stable seeds should in all cases when it is 
Ffcable be sown in drills ; even when beds are 
2-xde this maybe done, as this method of sowing 
fauces the advantage of admitting the frequent 
facing and hoeiDg of the ground between 
pbnk, *nd the plants themselves can 
* thinned out with greater facility than 
£kea sown broadcast. Cottage gardeners 
gently make erron in sowing seeds— 
;* wor s* perhaps being that of burying the 
■d* too deeply m the ground. It is better even 
■ * m *eeds on the surface than to cover them 
*itha thick coat of wet, heavy soil. Different 
yjKh require to be buried at different depths, 
V exact depth depends as much on the sea- 
veil as on the state of the soil. Peas and 
j* 1 *- for example, may during the summer 
b-b be advantageously buried to a greater 
thin when sowing takes place in January or 
firaary. This applies to every kind of seed, 
b average depth that each seed requires may 
Ny b judged by the size aud weight of the 
khtbtmaelves and the vigorous habit or 
of the kind of crop. Parsnip and 
prt teed, for example, is much lighter than 
fa* cf toe Cabbage tribe, and need not there- 
* covered quite so deeply. The Parsnip is, 
ptvw, as a rule a more vigorous grow: 

H tbia the Carrot, an^wM.oqnsiqpep 


ire vigorous growing pot wm cover tn< 
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stand being oovered deep. In light soils, 
however, all seeds may be buried deeper than 
in heavy ones ; but, as I have before stated, the 
vigour of the plant must be taken into considera¬ 
tion as well as the soil. Another sad error that 
occupiers of small gardens often fall into is that 
of purchasing cheap, and consequently inferior, 
seeds; this is, however, Bimply mistaken economy, 
and in the end cheap seeds are very dear ones. 
Some kinds of vegetables will, under ordinary 
circumstances produce good seed in cottage 
gardens, yet let it be understood that I by no 
means advocate the system, for the professional 
grower will always beat private persons hollow, 
and it is a question of somo importance whether 
bought seed is not the cheapest. There is, how¬ 
ever, one advantage in saving your own seed, 
and that is when you get a good stock of any 
kind of vegetable you are sure of having it 
true; whereas this is unhappily rather uncertain 
when you buy from a seed shop. Make it a rule, 
however, to buy from none but respectable 
houses, and, if convenient, make out a list of 
seeds at Christmas and send it to any respect¬ 
able seedsman and have them sent to you at 
once. By doing this much time will be saved aud 
money too, tosay nothing of the advantage gained 
by having your seeds to hand when a favourable 
opportunity occurs for sowing them. When, 
however, you save your own seed, always select 
the very best plants in the garden for the pur¬ 
pose, and by doing this vearly yon will gradually 
improve the strain and thereby obtain better 
results. 

7313.—Oolery on wet soil.— Cut a few 
lines 6 in. deep in the snrfaoe of tho soil to 
carry off the water, and if there is no fall for the 
drainage it would be well to dig a small pit for 
the water to run into so as to take it away 
from the roots of the growing plants, as wher 
over wet lodges the land is cold and the growth 
of vegetation is retarded. Spread two or three 
barrowloads of hot fresh stable manure to the 
depth of 6 in. on the soil in a protected or 
sheltered situation, and cover this with 2 in. 
or 3 in. of good light soil, on which sow the 
Celery seed at once very thinly. Allow the 
seedling plants to remain until large enough 
to plant m rows in the trenches, which will he 
about the end of June. If the plants are not 
large enough by that time it will be safer to 
buy plants from some nurseryman rather than 
miss the proper time of planting. The trenches 
in which to plant the Celery may be dug ont at 
once, 6 in. deep, 18 in. wide, and the length re¬ 
quired. Dig the bottom of the trench well over, 
and mix with the soil a liberal supply of light 
stable manure, which will improve the soil and 
give drainage to the roots of the Celery ; then fill 
up the trench to the level of the ground with 
good solid stable manure, and on this throw 2 in. 
of fine light soil in which to plant the Celery at 
intervals of 9 in. apart every way in a zig-zag 
form. The Celery must not be planted below 
the level of the garden ground in this case, 
though it is usual to plant it 2 in. or 3 in. lower 
than the ground level when the land is light and 
dry. When the plants have attained a robust 
growth, and are of a good girth at the roots, 
begin to earth them up a little every week, not 
putting too much earth about them at one time. 
As the land is heavy and wet it would be well 
now, in preparation for earthing np, to incor* 
porate with the soil on the banks of the trenches 
some finely sifted coal ashes, which will drain 
the soil a little and also make it more friable and 
better adapted for putting abont the Celery, 
and will keep the crops warmer when the frosts 
make their appearance.—G. C., Eccles. 

7320.—Making Seakale beds. —No time 
must be lost in performing this operation, as the 
plants require as long a season of growth as 
possible to perfect fine strong crowns. Sinoe the 
plan of lifting the roots for forcing has nearly 
superseded that of forcing by the old-fashioned 
plan with pots and fermenting material, the 
stock of Seakale has become an annual orop, but 
there can be little doubt that for really good 
succulent Kale the plan of forcing roots that are 
left for years in well prepared beds is the best. 
Select deeply cultivated soil of good quality, 
and plant either sets or crowns 3 ft. apart each 
way ; if large strong roots are available one will 
make a good clump, but if sets are used put in 
three in a triangle, so that an ordinary Seakale 
pot will cover them. The only attention they re- 
the crqwns out and keeping 


the soil clean by surface stirring, and a stock of 
strong roots or single crowns fit for lifting for 
forcing may be raised by planting sets cut from 
pieces of the roots in lines 2£ ft. apart and 1 ft. 
in the rows. If the sets were cut some time baek 
and laid in moist soil they will now have crowns 
formed, and must be planted without delay.— 
J. G., Linton. 


Utilising garden refuse.—I have had 
more than twenty years’ experience in amateur 
gardening, mainly utilitarian—have moved 
about a good deal, an4 thus have cultivated 
many different gardens. All have been re¬ 
markable for their abundant crops, though I 
have never purchased a single loaa of manure, 
while my neighbours have carted in ton after 
ton, and obtained smaller edible crops than 
mine. I do not even waste the ammonia and 
agricultural fuel of my weeds by burning them, 
but bnry them whole, and with them the Pea 
haulm, Bean stalks, Cabbage stalks, &o. Thus 
buried they undergo during the winter slow 
combustion, warm the soil, and supply it with 
humus, at the same time giving up their am- 
moniacal salts to this humus and to the absor¬ 
bent alumina of the clay, which supply it in 
the summer to the succeeding crops. These 
weeds, &c., with the addition of the vegetable 
refuse of a small household, and the well-burned 
coal ashes (i e., the mineral matter of fossil ve¬ 
getation), I have found sufficient to maintain 
and increase the fertility of a kitchen garden 
and orchard covering more than an acre. At 
the same time I see the gardeners employed by 
my neighbours wheeling away barrow-loads of 
weeds to pitch them on waste ground, if any is 
at hand, and the dustmen carry away cartloads 
of vegetable treasures. Then, on the day fol¬ 
lowing or thereabouts, cartloads of expensive 
and offensive manure are brought to the same 
doors from which far better material was thrown 
away the day before. Stable manure and cattle- 
stall manure are especially valuable for farm 
land, simply because they carry back to the 
hay field and the oat field precisely that whioh has 
been taken away. But the salts removed by 
garden weeds differ materially from those con¬ 
tained in hay and straw litter, or Oats and 
horse Beans, and thus the unscientific gardener 
who uses these requires at least half-a-ton to be 
as effective as one hundredweight of the de¬ 
cayed produce of the garden itself.— Gentlemen's 
Magazine . 

An indoor frame.~A lady furnished a 
detailed account to the Gardeners' Chronicle of 
her oontrivance for starting seedlings in early 
spring in place of a hotbed, the substance of 
whioh is as follows : A stout wooden box waa 
made about 20 in. square and abont IS in. deep. 
This was supported on four legs, a hole was 
made in the bottom and boxed round ; then 
about 2 in. of Cocoa-nnt refuse was placed over 
the bottom of the box, and packed round a 
common tin baking dish; on this were placed 
two or three strips of wood to support a sheet 
of perforated zinc with a hole in it, through 
which was let in a common 2-in. draining pipe 
in a vertical direction, so as to enable water to* 
be ponrad into the dish. Over the ziuo cover 
was a layer of broken pottery, and over that a 
quantity of fine sandy soil, filling np the box 
to within 6 in. of the top. An ordinary Bquare 
garden hand-light, with upright sides and pyra¬ 
midal top, was put over the whole apparatus, 
and a lamp was placed under the hole in tho 
bottom of the box. The seeds were sown in 
small pots, which were sunk in the soil to a 
greater or less depth, according to the amount 
of heat which they required. The steam from 
the hot water passed through the holes in the zinc, 
and kept the soil moist and warm, raising the tem¬ 
perature at the surface to about 70° Fahr. Of 
course the water in the baking di ah required to 
be renewed to replace the loss occasioned by 
evaporation, and a little practio e soon tanght 
how often this should be done. As the Fre¬ 
quency mast depend on the depth of the bak¬ 
ing dish, &o., each experimenter must ascertain 
for himself, by occasionally p utting a stick 
down the draining pipe, and noti cing the depth 
of the water below ; for if by c arelesanesa he 
allows the water to entirely evapo rate a hole in 
the tin will be the result. As the young seed- 

If you wish to be well and to keep well, take Bragg'h 
Pure Veokt vble Charcoal, sold In bottles, 3s., 4s„ and 
6s. each, by all Chemistn.—{A ovt ] 
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lings grew it became necessary to provide more 
room tor them in a longer box, or one 2 ft. wide 
and 4 ft. long, not heated with a lamp, bat with 
a special tank to be filled with hot water every 
twenty-four hours, and with a tap for drawing 
off the water which had cooled, and a bent pipe 
at the side for filling it, which, being no higher 
than the top of the tank, prevented danger of 
over-filling. It was covered with sliding lights. 
This box, not being so warm as the other, 
answered well for receiving seedlings already 
started. 

Soils for plants in pots.— The follow¬ 
ing general rules in regard to soil for different 
kinds of plants may prove of service to Borne 
readers who may be in doubt as to the kind of 
roil needed for their plants : Some of the com¬ 
posts given here are rather lighter than some 
growers would choose, but the inexperienced 
should beware of employing stiff retentive soils 
for soft-wooded plants. Strong growing, hard- 
wooded subjects, such as the Hydrangea, will 
thrive in a clayey loam, but for all tender- 
foUaged plants it should be of a fibrous descrip¬ 
tion. Those living in the neighbourhood of large 
towns may procure it of a florist, but in country 
places where it cannot be bad of a good quality 
it would be preferable to go to the little extra 
expense of sending for some from a distance. 
Flowering shrubs, such as Deutzias, Hydrangeas, 
Prunas, &c., require loam to which should be 
added one-fourth of rotted manure. Geraniums 
and Pel argon iums, fibrous loam with a little 
decomposed manure. The fancy Pelargoniums 
require a little peat to be mixed with it. Fuch¬ 
sias, Petunias, Cinerarias, Cyclamens, Calceo¬ 
larias, Primulas, one-half loam, and half leaf- 
mould, and decomposed manure in equal parts, 
with about one-sixth of the whole of coarse 
silver sand. Greenhouse Acacias, two parts peat, 
one part loam, to be well sanded. Camellias, 
Vallotas, tuberous Tropseolums, fibrous peat and 
loam in equal proportions, with a alight admix¬ 
ture of crushea charcoal, and one-eighth of the 
whole silver sand. Cytisus, Coronillas, Spirseas, 
two parts loam, and one of leaf-mould. Hya¬ 
cinths, Tulips, &c , do well in equal proportions 
of loam, dung, and river sand. Azaleas, Ericas, 
Epacris, Boronias, Eriostemons, and other New 
Holland plants demand fibrous peat of the best 
quality, with a sixth of silver sand. Ferns 
(greenhouse), two parts peat, one of loam ; ten¬ 
der stove kinds require generally fibrous peat 
well sanded, to which may be added, to ensure 
porosity, some small pieces of broken brick. 
Palma (cool house), peat and loam in equal pro¬ 
portions ; small-growing stove species either peat 
alone or with a slight admixture of fibrous loam 
Ferns, Dracaenas, Aspidistras, a well sanded 
mixture of lcain, peat, and leaf-mould, in equal 
proportions. Gloxinias, Aobimenes, Gesneras, 
two parts peat to one of leaf-mould, with one- 
sixth of silver sand.—B. 

Watering and mulching.— Gardens that 
require constant watering during a short period 
of dry weather are those that are either spar¬ 
ingly manured or composed of a light top soil 
or a gravelly subsoil. Deep cultivation, liberal 
manuring, and heavy mulching are the only 
operations that can avert the necessity of water¬ 
ing, and the more attention there is paid to 
these matters the more satisfactory will be the 
results. A deep aud moderately rich soil will 
as a rule produce better crops during dry 
seasons without water than a soil the re¬ 
verse of this with water constantly applied, 
and amateurs have seldom the time if they 
have the means of efficiently watering vegetable 
crops ; therefore the necessity of such practice 
should be as much as possible obviated by sub¬ 
stituting those means above alluded to. When, 
however, watering does become necessary, it 
must be observed that one good soaking will be 
more beneficial to deep-rooting plants than 
many applications of a slight character, as the 
latter only serve to keep the roots near the sur¬ 
face instead of allowing them to descend in 
search of moisture and food, which is afforded 
by deeply dug and well manured land ; and'it 
will, therefore, always be found better to water 
one part of the garden thoroughly than only 
partially water the whole. Mulching when 
efficiently applied is of great benefi!: to vegetable 
crops during the summer months, for iu addi¬ 
tion to keeping the ground about the roots of 
plants in a cool condition it prevents evapora¬ 
tion, and consequently obviates to a great ex¬ 
tent the necessity^ of watering. The best ma¬ 


terial for mulohing is half-rotten manure, but, as 
is often the case, this is too scarce and precious 
to be thus used, other material more easily 
obtained must be substituted for it. Grass cut 
from the roadsides, leaves, sea-weed, or rushes 
are easily obtained in some districts, aud answer 
the purpose perfectly, and if afterwards dng 
into the ground make excellent manure.. If, 
however, manure from the heap be used, it is 
by do means lost ; but it often happens that 
where mulching is most necessary, that piece.of 
ground does not require or rather is not in¬ 
tended to be manured just then ; the manure is, 
therefore, practically wasted. Mulching of 
every kind should always, if possible, be ap¬ 
plied after a thorough rain or watering ; if other¬ 
wise applied it should be on the approach of 
rain, or when it is intended to water. Although 
there is not at present nearly so much attention 
paid to mulching as one might wish or expect, 
it is undoubtedly one of the most important 
points in vegetable culture during dry seasons. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

7309 — Cottagers’ flower shows —In 
reply to " J. N.” as to the best way to distribute 
£5 in prizes for a cottage flower show in May, I 
append the following from a successful society’s 
pnze list whose annual show is held in August: 
—Best collection of vegetables, 5s., 3s., 2f. ; 
best collection of fruit, 5s , 3s., 2i ; 6 Kidney 
Potatoes, 3s., 2s., Is. ;6 round do., 3s., 2«., Is. ; 
12 Onions, 3s., 2s , Is. ; 6 Carrots, 3s, 2s., Is. ; 
6 Turnips, 3s., 2s., Is.; 3Cabbages, 3s.. 2s., Is ; 
3 Cauliflowers or Broccoli. 3s , 2s.; 3 Lettuces, 
2s., Is 6d., Is. ; 12 pods Broad Beans, 3s., 2s., 
Is. ; 25 Scarlet Runners or Dwarf Beans, 3s., 
2s., Is. ; 25 pods Peas, 3s., 2s., Is.; 3 window 
lants, 3s., 2s., Is ; 1 specimen plant, 2s., Is. ; 
race Cucumbers, 2 1 ., Is. ;2 Vegetable Marrows, 
2s. Is. ; 12 Radishes, Is. 01.—first prizes, 

£2 12s. 6d. ; second do., £1 12 j. fid.; third do., 
15s.—total, £5. Potatoes, Onions, Carrots, 
Cabbages, and, in fact, nearly all the above 
must be Bown at once to have them in good con¬ 
dition by August. The Broad Beans and Peas 
should be sown next month, the Lettuce in 
June, aud the Radish in July ; and for the 
collection of vegetables, any really good kind 
not enumerated above may be added with 
advantage ; and my own experience with work¬ 
men proves decidedly that money expended in 
prizes is well laid out, for the prize winners are 
usually the best conducted men in their parish. 
—J. G , Linton. 

7321.— Samphire. —This is known to the 
botanist under the name of Crithmum mariti- 
mum. It is abundant on the southern and wes¬ 
tern coasts of England, and may bo met with 
in the clefts of rocks in proximity to the sea. 
Although this is its usual habitat it has been 
found growing on stone walls, and it may also 
be cultivated in the garden on beds of sand and 
rubbish, or in pots. Some years ago a gentleman 
cultivated it very successfully at Thames Dit- 
ton, in a sheltered part of his ground, which was 
shaded from the morning sun ; he protected it 
in winter with litter. The soil was sprinkled 
in spring with a little powdered barilla, which 
furnished the plant with the soda indispensable 
for its growth, for in its native place of growth 
it possesses the power of decomposing sea water, 
absorbing the alkali thus produced, and assimi¬ 
lating it for its own purposes whilst it rejects 
the muriatic acid. Treated iu this mode it will 
flourish luxuriantly and yield abundance of suc¬ 
culent leaves and shoots, which will afford two 
cuttings during the season. The juice of the 
plant is useful as a vermifuge ; its leaves impart 
an agreeable aroma, and are used extensively 
along with its other succulent parts as a condi¬ 
ment, pot herb, and for pickling.—J. McK. 

- Along the coast of Norfolk the Sam¬ 
phire plant grows freely. At Hunstanton and 
at Lynn last August we used it constantly as 
a vegetable simply boiled, placed on toast and 
eaten with hot butter sauce, pepper, aud salt; 
it was like Asparagus and was very good. We 
paid 31. for sufficient Sun phi re for two large 
dibhes. The Samphire was pulled up by the 
roots, which were cut off be:oro cooking ; the 
fibrous portion of the stem was not eaten. We 
were told that the Samphire is in perfection 
after the summer rain and before the plant 
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flowers ; it is also pickled in salt in great 
quantities.—T. K.C. 

7310. — Pigeons in gardens. — The 
nuisance of which 11 A Reader” complains is 
what is termed in law "Trespass of Cattle.’' 
Your landlord has no right to allow his pigeons 
to come into your garden, but it is very 
difficult to make the owner of any bird or 
animal believe that it does any real damage 
when on your premises. I have had a flock of 
turkeys, belonging to a neighbour, running ovt r 
my kitchen garden, but he conld not see that the 
turkeys did any harm, as " I had nothing in my 
garden to damage. ” It may be the same with “ A 
Reader’s ” landlord ; he may not see what there 
is in the garden, and consequently supposes that 
there is nothing that the pigeons can damage. 
You cannot legally destroy the pigeons, either 
by shooting or otherwise. You may catch them 
and detain them till satisfaction is made, or you 
may sue your landlord in the County Court for 
damages to amount of loss sustained. You must 
be prepared to brmg proof of damage done. The 
law relating to this matter is the same as that 
which applies to dogs, oats, and poultry trespass¬ 
ing. —G. C., Eccles, 

7316.— Slugs in Pansies.—I should judge 
that "New Subscriber” has his Pansies too 
crowded, that they are in large dumps of lsat 
year’s growth, and that they are eaten off by 
slugs and SDiila. Thin the plants out with a 
pair of scissors, so that the light and air can get 
about them, and remove all decayed stems from 
about or under the plants. Then give the ground 
a slight top dressing of dry sand, which will 
drain the surface of the soil, for it is the shade 
and moisture and decayed vegetation that cn- 
courages slugs. Then give a liberal dusting with 
dry soot. It is a mistake to suppose that soot 
can injure the plants ; it is a pure fertiliser of 
theaoii and a powerful deterrent of most insects 
because of its pungent flavour.—G. C., Ecde*. 

7296.—Heating pipes by kitohen fire. 
—If " Amateur ” will get a spirit level and try 
his top pipe from the boiler to the bend I think 
he will find that he has either got the highest 
point of the pipe higher than the level of the 
water in the boiler (which must always be full), 
or his fall is not distributed equally throughout 
the length of the pipe. Or it is possible that he 
has got dirt in his pipes, which would obstruct 
circulation. As my greenhouse is heated by this 
method and has never failed, I do not see why 
" Amatenr ” should fail if he manages aright. 
Measure the distance between the pipes in the 
boiler and between the pipes at the bead ; they 
should be nearer together at the bend than they 
are in the boiler.—T. W. Y. 

7324.—Worms in gravel path.— In all 
probability the cause of worms in the gravel path 
is that the walk is old and damp, ana the layer 
of gravel on the surface thin, having under¬ 
neath a rich, moist soil. If "B. V. M.” will 
take the gravel off, and place 4 in. of rough 
cinders on the path, then replace the gravel (or, 
what would be better, replace the old gravel 
with new), it will have the effect of raising and 
draining the walk, and as worms dislike boring 
through rough, sharp substances, it will deter 
them from coming through the gravel. It is just 
possible that the garden wants a drain tiling 
running the whole length of the path to carry 
off the surface water.—G. C., Eccles. 

7346.— Shading greenhouses.— I shaded 
a conservatory last year most successfully 
by using common whitewash. Procure the 
whiting from an oil Bhop, and mix it pretty 
thickly in a pail or other convenient vessel. 
Take a bath-sponge and soak it with the fluid ; 
squeeze it out ana dab it on the inside of the 
glass. It will be seen at once if the mixture be 
not thick enough. This is the cheapest, most ex¬ 
peditious, and the cleanest way ; the sponge is 
not harmed in the least ; I tried a whitewash 
brash and failed entirely. In the autumn, 
sponge off the whiting and polish the glass 
with a clean leather.— Walter J. Brooks. 

7200. —Candle plant. —The culture of this 
is very simple. When the foliage dies off, which 
it will do about the middle of summer, shake 
all the oil soil away and replace ia free sandy 
soil, watering moderatcl v for a time, and exposing 
freely to light and air. By the autumn each st> in 
will be crowned with foliage, from which flowers 
will issue at mid-winter if the plant is placed 
in a light window.—J. C. B. 
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7311—American blight— A good mix- 
tore for killing American blight is to take equal 
parts of slaked lime, soft soap, and soot. Mix 
them well together, adding water till the mix¬ 
ture can be applied conveniently with a paint 
brush. Cover completely over all the affected 
parts, and repeat the operation whenever it 
makes its reappearance. If left unchecked it 
propagates itself, and will soon be found on 
every Apple tree in the garden. It seems most 
to attack those trees that grow at the shade or 
that stand on damp ground.—G. C., Eccles. 

6971.— Plants for oporgne.— We think 
the hestarrangement would be, Lycopodium Moss 
for the lowermost basin, whilst for the middle one 
we can think of nothing better than the Wander- 
log Jew Saxifrage, mixing with it some of the 
pretty little Panicum variegatum ; the top basin 
might contain a nice plant of Asplenium bulbi- 
fenun, or Woodwardia radicans, an elegant 
drooping Fern, or, if preferred, a fine-leaved 
plant, such as Dracaena congesta or rnbra- 
two excellent subjects for rooms—J. C. B. 

7221.—Acacias losing their leaves._ 

The Acacias commonly used for room deooration 
are sure to lose their lower leaves as they increase 
in stature. Even in a greenhouse they do this, 
bat in a less degree ; there is no real remedy, but 
by giving plenty of air, and keeping the plants 
as cool as possible the leaves wilt remain on 
longer. Pretty although the Acacia* may be, for 
this reason they are not the best of window 
plants.— J. C. B. 


, T2 ?°-Heating pipes by boiler flre.-If “ Ama¬ 
teurs boiler lid is open, which I suspect it is, he will 
htrer get hot water to flew through the pipes until the 
a 1 is fastened down and the boiler kept quite full of 
«a;er. Carry a 1-in. wrought iron pipe 1 in. from top of 
builer, say. not less than 2 ft. up the chimney. For the 
sike of safety bend tLe top of it over to keep the soot 
out of it.— Richd. Jackson. 

7m. -Treatment of Cacti— If the plant In 
question has not been shifted for some time water It 
freely with clear soot water. It may probably have been 
suffering from want of nourishment. This will do quite 
** as repottin?, as these succulents live more 
healthily when root-bound. At the same time, neCaotns 
»ill flower well unless exposed to the full sun. or if 
unduly deprived of air.—J. C. B. 

Climbers for west aspect.— Any of the 
trergreen Roses would suit you, as they are vigorous of 
LTdwth and of a hardy nature; also Pyrus japonlca 
Jurmnum revolutum and nudiflorum, Kerris japonic i 
’> jrgliilan Creeper, Cotoneister microphylla. Clematis 
montana, Flammula, and any of the Jackmani and 
' lticella varieties.- J. C. 

732 L*r S . a ? ipl i 1 T e T In *H 8we rto **E. Y.’s "question, 
>uaphire is found In abundance on various parts of the 
Dorsetshire coast, especially between Swanaae and 
Lai worth, in the Isle of Purbeck.- B. C. Durant. 

- I have gathered the Samphire on the rocks 

Wtween Ventnor and Black Gang. It is also found at Bar- 
month upon the bridge rock,near to the bridge- keeper s 
Lome. There the common Samphire (not edible) grows 
niort luxuriantly on the sands under Barmouth Bridge, 
V Wales.—M. X. R. * 

— This la to be found in abundance at Manniagtree 
and MUtley, In Essex, and I beUeve at several other 
places on the east coist—J. O. R., Colchester 

— Samphire is plentiful about Frieston shore, near 

Boston, Lincolnshire.- Jinks. ’ 

-—This plant (Crithmum maritimum) grows in some 
quantity near the Bill of Portland, Dorset; also at Lul- 
vorth Cove, in the same county.—J. Wood, Reading 


:m. Softening hard water—What quantity 
« soda or other substance should I put Into hard water 
(company's supply) to make it suitable for watering 
pants, Ac. I I must use It or the plants must die for 
»»nt of moisture, not having rain water at hand -CP 
Expo* it to the sun and air for six or eight hour's or 
before using if.] 

:m -Azaleas losing their leaves.-J. F. C.— 
Ttrt leaves sent are attacked by thrips. Fumigate with 
Dibacco smoke, and syringe occasionally with Tobacco 
*«er. Keep the house moist and warm. 

;-0— Market gardening. —J. D. Gibbs. — The 
London Market Gardena,” by c. W. Shaw, post free 
^ Sri- from onr office. 

-iAf! rft»^mond;.-The in r ect you forwarded is a 
wild bee (Halictus cylindrlcua), which will in no 
"V mjnre your paths or lawn. If you wish to get rid of 
sprinkle gas lime, guano, or sand mixed with 

viraiflu oil near their holes.- Mrs. R. Rhyll.—ihe 

^rd has been worried to death by red-mi ten._ 

Cotton cake can be had from any corn mer- 

An Enquirer—Rose of Jericho (Anastatica Hiero- 
° f CracIfcr ®* The p «rian Lily is 

Jtawfc’-.-Give plenty of air night and day 

“ 11 tb « fumes have passed off.- R. R. r —Messrs 

' snaell A Sons, The Nurseries, Swanley, Kent. 
*.-2SP M S c f P la °1»-S. E - —A, Cupressus Law- 

*-“• : I ;* rix ouropwa (Larch); C, Acer opulifolium. 

i ' Ea f theiB *- - Call istemon rigid um. - Benlleyite. 

crawlfolia; 2, Pulmonaria mollis; 3, 

alMrU variegata.- G. Cr Ceanothus dentosus! 

«• BL-Sparmannia africana ; 2, Abutilon of some 
-—IF. Chafer.— l, Anemna fulgens fl-p*'- ~ 
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Omithogalum nutans.- E. L. C.—J, Asplenium bulbl- 

ferum; 2, LUobrockla vespertiilonis; s, Aspidium acu- 

1 eatum variety.- X. B.-Rhodora canadensis.- 

Beccabunga.— If you will send fa'r specimens we will try 

to name jour plants. - Constant Reader.— 1 , Doroni- 

cum caucaiLum ; 2, Amelanchtei Botryapium ; 3, Jus 
ticia carnea; 4, Sparmannia africana; 5, Potentilla 
fruticos*.— R. W. Green — Seed pods, Honesty (Lunaria 
bienni*); flowering plant, Amelanehior Botryapium. 

- Stoke .—Hi mpervivum californicum ; it flowers in 

summer. — Pelrrftt ad. —Doronlcum csucasico.- Rns- 

ticus. —OrRs-y plant, Sagina subulata: other, Luzula 
campestris vuritty. 


QUERIES. 

Bnlee for Correspondents— AB eommwUoa- 
turns far insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and a*l dressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address qf the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity o) 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day of publication, it ts not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us ogam. 

7371 — Wireworms In garden.— I am at a loss 
what to do with my garden ; it appears to be alive with 
wireworms. Bulbs, cuttings, Ac., are immediately at¬ 
tacked and destroyed ; lime has been thrown on it until 
It was perfectly white, but seems to have had no effect. 
As I am at home only abont once in three weeks, time 
cannot be afforded to trap them with pieces of Carrot. 
Would soot applied destroy the worms? and can it be 
laid on too thick? Would some practical reader kindly 
give me advice on the subject? It may be mentioned 
that until two seasons ago the garden had been neg¬ 
lected for a number of years.— Garkloch. 

7372.-Vines without heat —will some reader 
Inform me whether Vines advanced now to neatly the 
flowering stare in a cool house (fire only when likely to 
be very cold) need heat? I notice every instruction 
about Vines speaks invariably about keeping upacertain 
heat; but I wish to know whether after a mild winter 
like the past, and a spring with scarcely a night of frost, 
a good crop of Grapes niny be expected without heat ? I 
may mention that the house faces south, and the heat 
from sun is as high as 80» at times, the last few days 
with ventilation, and it does not go below 45 ° to 48° 
during the night.— Leyton. 

7373 —Slug traps.— In Gardening October29,1881 
I read an account of a slug and beetle trap very highly 
recommended by “ Old Indian." On my recent visit to 
Paris I went, according to hl« direction!, to seek for 
E. Pelletier, 20, Rue de la Banque, but in the whole 
street there was not that name nor any shop where such 
things were likely to be sold. I shall be much obliged if 
“ Old Indian ” will inform me whether there was any 
mistake in the address, as I am most anxious to get s me 
of the traps.— Mary Smith. 

7374.— Cutting a Holly hedge— Will any reader 
adrise me regarding a Holly hedge ? It is about 15 ft. 
high and 8 ft. through, cut straight up at the sides and 
flat on the top; for some years back It has been growing 
all at the top, and getting bare and unsightly at the sides 
1 have been thinking of cutting it ridge shape along the 
top, but would be glad of advico from anyone who has 
had experience with Holly hedges.—W. D. L 

7375 — spiraa blooms failing.—i have, in a cool 
greenhouse in pans of water, some very healthy looking 
pots of Spines, all of which have had the same treat¬ 
ment, and been kept well shaded from sun and occasion¬ 
ally watered with weak liquid manure ; one plant is well 
in flower, but the other blooms seem to damp off when 
about 6 In. high. What can be the cause of this? I am 
certain they have uot been scorched.— Alice Latiey. 

7370.-Rhododendron Nuttalli.-I have a fine small 
specimen of the Sikkim Rhododendron Nuttalli which 
has unfortunately again started into growth from the 
terminxl buds. I want to cut it back to keep it bushy 
and cause it to break from the old wood. Can I strike the 
shoots that I cut off ? and if so, how ought thev to be 
treated ?—C. M. M , Croydon. 

7377. -Climbers not flowering.-I have the fol¬ 
lowing climbers, which were planted last spring in good 
well manured soil. They are trained to wads, but none 
of them have flowered. What can be the reason ? For- 
sythia Kortunei, facing west; Jaaminum nudiflorum on 
south wall; Pyrus japoniea and Cydonia japonlca on 
south wall. The border is 2 ft. 0 in. wide.- W. II. 

7378 —Cropping Potato ground.-! have about 
a rood of ground planted with Potatoes. They are 
nicely above ground, and I fho Id think would be flt to 
dig early in July. How can I most advantageously crop 
the ground when they have been dug ? Would it be too 
late to put out strong Celery plants? What is the beri 
proof that the Potatoes are flt to dig?- G. H R. 

7379. — Ribbon Borders.- Out <t the following 
plants I want to make a ribbon border of five rows 
Would any reader of Gardening tell me what wonld be 
the best combination? Agera'um (Imperial Dwarf), 
Perilla nankinensis. Phlox Diummondi, variegated 
Geraniums, Zinnia, Calceolaria (vellowX Lupinus 
Aquilegia, BrowaUla cuerulea, Calliopsis, Nasturtium 
(dwarf)—G. H. R. 

7380. — Moving bees.— I want to move a bee house 

containing one hive of bees from one garden to another; 
the gardens are about five minutes' walk apart Can I do 
so at this time of year ? as an old man learned in bees 
says I cannot. If 1 can move them, how should I manaec 
It ?—A. T. 6 

7381. -Grafting Fuchsias.- Will some reader give 
me a few instructions for grafting Fuchsias ? I want to 
graft different sorts on the one stock ; also, how should 
they he treated afterwards? Any hints will oblige— 


J 7382 -Flowers and vegetables for new gar¬ 
den.- What flowers and vegetables can I plant in end 
of May and June ? I am about taking a newly-built houas 
m the country, and shall have possession at the time 
stated above. Of course I know bedding plants are 
available, but what else can I have for the autumn and 
late summer?—E. M. H. 

7383.— Outdoor Chrysanthemums— I often see 
information about greenhouse Chrysanthemums in Gar¬ 
dening, but none about outdoor one 3 . I want to know 
when young plants should be topped? and what is the 
best liquid manure for them? My garden i« clay soiL 
Any hints on the cultivation of outdoor Chrysanthe¬ 
mums will be very acceptable.— Ella. 

7384 —Arum Lilies turning brown—1 have 
some Arum Lilies under glass which have thrown un 
four leaves, but soon after they had expanded they be¬ 
came slightly discoloured thrown) at the extreme point 
as though they had been singed. Ono of the planti is 
turning yellow. What is the c.use? They are in neat 
Ac., and have plenty of water. — E. J. M. ' 

7385.- House slops for pot plants and bor- 
aers— ‘G. e., Eccles, advi-es the use of chamber-lye 
for the vegetable garden. Will he or someone kindly say 
should it be used as liquid manure for pet plants, and 
in the border? also, at what strength should it be used 
yiy It is received dilute 1 with water to half strength ?— 


7330. ~ Watercresses , fo L Profit. — Will any 

id 
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reader inform me how to make Watercress beds ? and 
wbat would be the cost per acre to plant and keep In 
order ? What wonld the p oduce amount to per an¬ 
num m the London markets?— Wilkins. 

7387. — Azalea not flowering. -We have had an 
Azalea for four years The flrsty^arit wasinfull bl om.bot 
since it has never show n a single bloom. We have a con¬ 
servatory facing north-east ; advice how to treat It to 
make it bloom next year would much oblige —A Reader. 

7388. —Green fly on Ferns.-Would some one tell 
me the lk at way to get rid of green-fly from Maiden-hair 
Terns. The fronds are coming out nicely, and I xn\ 
afraid the insects will eat them all off. I am afraid to 
Bmoke for fear of spoiling the fronds.— A Reader. 

73S9 —Hellebore powder for Goosoberry 
trees.— will Some reader luform me what weight of 
powdered white Hellebore per gallon of water is re¬ 
quired for the mixture now uied in protecting Goose¬ 
berry trees from grubs?-II. E. M. 

7 39 £- Ammonla for Plants.—I am anxious to try 
the effect of amni<mi t on plants. Can anyone inform me 
where I can best procure some for the purpose, and what 
about the quantities J should use ?-Gkoroe Lay. 

7391. - Green-fly on Rose trees.—My Rose trees 
are infested with green-fly and other imeofcs Can any 
ono inform me how to destroy them without doing any 
injury to the trees ?- Airedale. 

7392. -Worms in gravel paths—I have lately 
put downs quantity of gravel in my garden, and worms 
are throwing up soil iu all directions. What can I do to 
remedy this?—J. S. M. 

7393. —Double Petunias.—I should like to know 
where I could get the named double Petunias which Mr 
wm. Muir writes about ? I am very fond of Petunias.— 

7394. — Soap-suds for plants — Soap suds'by 
themselves are very good for watering plants, Ac but 
if the suds contained much soda would that do any 
harm?-H. C. 

7395. — Canker In Apple trees—Wbat Is the best 
remedy for the above? Some of the branches are nearly 
eaten through.-K eighley. 

739C.—Cleaning oil barrels.-How can Id anse 
oil barrels so that iho water caught in them may not 
prove injurious to flowers?—G. H. R 

73 ? 7 T, Tro ,? 80ol \ im PentaphvUum.— Will some 
one kindly tell me how to grow this plant? It is now 
dry In a S-in. pot.—W. H. 

7398. —Arlstolochla Sipha—What treatment does 
tills requiio to grow it to perfection ?-W. H. 

7399. —Lonicera brachypoda. —I should like to 
grow this plant well; how am I to do so ?-W. ij. 


POULTRY. 

CARE OF SITTING HENS. 

The season has now fully arrived when every on© 
interested in poultry has made arrangements for 
eggs for hatching purposes. One drawback to the 
successful issue of plans is the imperfect manner in 
which they are carried out. Often Jf eggs are pur¬ 
chased) they are placed under an indifferent sitter, 
and seldom or never looked after until the chicks 
are expected to appear. Or the sitter may be a good 
one, but indifferently cared for. Hence comes 
failure. The same result may attend sitting eggs pro¬ 
duced on the premises. In every respect constant 
care is the price of early chickens. The weather is 
variable, the sitting hens are many tim* s uncom¬ 
fortable, consequently unsteady, and the early eggs 
require the closest attention. 

Early chickens are always the more proStableand 
require the most attendance. As many hens as pos¬ 
sible should be set at one time. This grentlv lessens 
the work of the keeper. In order to accomplish this 
result, extra care and feed should be hestowed 
during the preceding fall and winter, so that the 
fowls may be ready to brood when desired, having 
laid out the regular clutches of eggs, without which 
no fowl will do for a sitter. The care and manage¬ 
ment of the hens the preceding season brines about 
good results the f^llo a ing spring 
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Generous feeding at all times is necessary, bat 
this is not sufficient. The fowls need a warm .roomy 
and comfortable house, that they may be contented 
and quiet. Tho most important item, and one too 
frequently neglected, is fresh, clean water^ at all 
times, in winter as well as summer. Hens will not 
lay without it. When it is very cold some method 
must be invented to furnish a continual supply. One 
way is to provide iron drinking vessels. Any disused 
pot or kettle that does not leak is as good as any¬ 
thing. Fill them with boiling water. The water 
heats the iron, at the same time cooling the water 
sufficiently for the fowls to drink. When accustomed 
to it they will take it pretty warm. Where there is 
a large flock, by the time they have all taken the 
morning draught, the vessels will be considerably 
lowered, but will not freeze for several hours. After 
drinking a gill or so apiece, the fowls are ready for 
their food, and for laying eggs, and not moping 
around in sullen inactivity. By eleven o’clock the 
drink should be replenished and thawed up with 
more boiling water, thus keeping the drinking ves¬ 
sels open until night, when tney should be emptied 
and turned upsido down. 

By persevering in this method, and keeping an eye 
over the flock that they go forward instead of back¬ 
ward, the sitters will have laid out their eggs and be 
ready to go into the incubating room early in the 
season. The hens should be so trained that they 
have no fear of the keeper, and are gentle and docile 
on the nest; may be handled and removed from the 
place of laying to one of sitting where hens and not 
incubators are employed to do the sitting. A dozen 
may be attended to nearly as easily as one, where 
they have a room furnished separate from the 
layers, and are confined on the nests, and not 
allowed to come off only at such times as the.keeper 
allows. They must be provided with fresh drink and 
food, and limited as to time of remaining from the 
nest, according to the state of the weather. Often 
hens do net manifest a disposition to leave the nest 
oftener than once in two days, but should not be 
allowed to sit longer than this, as the course of 
Nature requires a relief to keep the birds in health. 

Hens are, in a greater or less degree, mere ma¬ 
chines, and may be led to respond readily to the 
wishes of the keeper, if said keeper understands 
thoroughly their habits and natures, supplying them 
cheorfully, giving relief and comfort in every con¬ 
dition, and moreover educating them in the ways 
they should go .—Country Gentleman. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

How to pickle Bed Cabbage —Take a sound 
Bed Cabbage, remove the outer leaves, and out it in 
four, then take all the stalk out, and cut the Cab¬ 
bage into fine shreds in the usual way with a sharp 
knife; place it in thin layers in the pickle jar, and 
on each layer sprinkle a little of common table 
salt, and on the top of all place the requisite 
quantity of pickling Bpice (more or less according to 
taste). The spice must be put into the jar in its raw 
state* and over all pour the best malt vinegar, 
filling the jar. The advantage of the above recipe 
will be found in the Cabbage being fresh and crisp, 
as there is no cooking of vinegar or spice, and tho 
Cabbage is pat into the jar as soon as cut, and not 
left to stand a day or two in salt as was done for¬ 
merly. The pickle is ready for use in four days, and 
is the finest that can possibly be made.—G. C., 
j Eccles. 


Flummery, or aowana—Take a quart or any 
quantity of grits, or of (atmeal; rub the grits or 
the meal for a considerable time with two quarts of 
hot water, and leave the mixture for several days at 
rest until it becomes sour, then add another quart 
of hot water, and strain through a hair-sieve. Leave 
the strained fluid at rest until it deposits a white 
sediment, which is the starch of the Oats; lastly, 
pour off the supernatant warer, and wash the sedi¬ 
ment with cold water. The washed^ sediment may 
be either boiled with fresh water, stirring the whole 
time it is boiling, until it forms a mucilage or jelly; 
or it may be dried, and afterwards prepared in the 
same manner sb arrowroot mucilage. Flummery is 
light, moderately nutritious, and very digestible ; it 
is consequently well adapted for early convalescence. 
It may be eaten with milk or with wine, or lemon- 
juice and sugar.—D r Thompson. 


Hasty pudding and burgout.—Meal or flour 
eight ounces, water or milk one pint. Into the boil¬ 
ing milk stir the flour gradually, let it boil a few 
mioutes, during which time it should be constantly 
stirred and beaten. A little salt, an egg. a little 
butter and sugar, or seasoning, according to taste, 
may be added. Two bay leaves may be first boiled in 
themilk,thenremoved,andtheyolkof an egg beaten 
up with a spoonful or two of milk. In this manner 
may he used Indian meal, oatmeal, Ac. A pint of 
water gradually added to eight ounces of oatmeal, 
the whole made quite smooth, and then boiled a 
quarter of an hour, is called burgout. Butter, salt, 
pepper, Ac., may be added as above. 
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Notes about bees.—The remarks of “A Somer¬ 
setshire Farmer" in last week’s Gardening are very 
good, but I find the hollow Bamboo makes muoh 
better feeding troughs than Elder. A piece of cork 
fitted in each end answers the purpose well. As 
regards the bees pnehing the empty trough out of 
the hive I have been puzzled about this part of the 
business myself, having found the trough out many 
times. At length I missed my bees, and on exami¬ 
nation I found the nest of a mouse made in the 
oomb, and my bees gone. This explained the mys¬ 
tery.—0. J. P., 8utton Coldfield. 

Cleansing water in aquarium.—Will anyone 
tell me of the best scavenger for the above ? The 
little snail, Bithynia tentacnlata, is, I believe,useful 
iu that way, as regards vegetable refuse (am I 
right P); but this, as many another creature, creates 
impurities of another Bort, which, in Nature—say, in 
small ponds—must find a corresponding remedy. I 
venture to think that a little interchange of expe¬ 
rience would prove of great value iu this respect. 
The balance of life can surely be maintained even in 
| an aquarinm; but, how ? I have found a sun-dried 
flower-pot sunk each day of considerable use in 
aerating the water and broken pieces of flower-pot 
in a net still better, the aeration lasting from six to 
eight hours.—J. N. 

Starting an aquarium.—I am about to start an 
aquarium. Would " P. T.," Rochester, kindly say 
how long be has kept his fish on the plan referred 
to in Gardening, No. 159 ?—Nap. 

Book on rabbits.—Can anyone tell me whioh is 
the best and cheapest book on rabbits ? 

F. M .—Write to Neighbour A Sons, 127, High 
Holborn, London, W.C. 


The Asparagus prizes will this year be 
oompeted for at the great show of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, on May 23. This is the 
second year of competition, and we believe an 
interesting exhibition will be the result. The 
date is a little more favourable than it was last 
year, so far as may now be said. 


INDEX TO VOL. III. 

This is now ready, and may be obtained 
through all booksellers; price Id., or direct 
from the office, post free, ljd—37, South¬ 
ampton Street, Co vent Garden, London, W.C. 


TRAINING AND STAKING PLANTS. 

With nearly all plant-growers it is a foregone 
conclusion that their specimens, whether for 
exhibition or not, must be trained into some 
kind of artificial shape. An Azalea, or a Rose, 
both of which naturally make handsome bushes, 
are unworthy of commendation, and quite un¬ 
presentable at an exhibition, unless they repre¬ 
sent a cone or a pyramid of the most exact pro¬ 
portions. Pelargoniums must be as regular as a 
gridiron, and as flat as a pancake. Heaths, 
Epacrises, and similar hard-wooded plants are 
nothing unless they bristle with stakes and are 
as round as balls; and graceful olimbers and 
creepers are twisted into the shape of balloons 
and other accommodating models of a similar 
kind. This is no exaggerated picture, for it is one 
which may be seen at every horticultural exhi¬ 
bition. Ornamental-foliaged plants set the 
trainer, in great measure, at defiance ; bat when 
he can improve them, as he terms it, he does 
so. .I have many a time seen such plants as Alo- 
casi&s and Caladiums with every leaf Btaked 
out in the most methodical way ; but usually 
such plants escape, and, whether on the exhi¬ 
bition table or in the hothouse at home, com¬ 
pensate in some degree for the stiffness and 
formality whioh would otherwise be only too 
apparent. 

Horticultural exhibitions are most to blame 
for this state of things. The plant grower, how¬ 
ever humble, goes to them for his models, and 
seeing that the largest and most perfectly geo¬ 
metrical specimens have been awarded the first 
prize by a jury of eminent horticulturists, he 
thinks, and quite naturally too, that it is impe¬ 
rative for him to follow the example there 
shown, and even endeavours to increase its 
formality. People are, however, beginning to 
get tired of such stiffly trained plants, and if 
some good plant grower had only the courage to 
stage a collection of healthy plants, exhibiting, 
as far as is practicable in artificial cultnre, their 
natural shapes, one can hardly suppose that a 
jury of sensime men would venture to overlook 
them. Of coarse, one need not run into an oppo¬ 


site extreme and renounce the use of stakes and 
ties altogether, nor would I suggest a disregard 
to symmetry in the case of plants which natu¬ 
rally assume a definite form ; but l protest 
against the style of training which sets natural 
habit at defiance, and which insists that every 
twig and flower be twisted about and tied till 
they are arranged in such a way that a angle 
bloom could not be removed without creating a 
blank. I have seen Ixoras, that would have been 
noble buahes, twisted about in all manner of 
ways in order to have the flowers in the form of 
a cone ; Heaths, with their naturally erect tops, 
twisted hither and thither, that no spot should 
be unoccupied—one flower being up, aud another 
down ; Epacrises with their wreaths of flowers 
plastered round a bundle of stakes as tight as a 
drum; Marshal Niel Roses with all their 
blooms fixed immovably to one side ; and many 
other subjects, too numerous to mention, simi¬ 
larly abused—just in proportion to their ob. 
stinaoy or otherwise in conforming to the culti¬ 
vator’s art. 

Of course, rambling plants must be supported 
in some way, and others mast be staked or 
trained out to increase their size, to admit air 
and light, and to accommodate them generally 
to tne circumstances in which they are placed; 
but, after this has been accomplished, what more 
is wanted ? A Pelargonium, if rationally treated, 
will make a handsome enough bush without 
much artificial aid; and, singly or in collections, 
it will prod nee a more attractive display than 
when trained in the shape of a circle, with 
scarcely a green leaf visible. The much-abused 
Azalea, too, needs hardly any training at all. 
It will grow just as shapely as a Rhododendron 
in the open border, and be as healthy, and fiowtr 
as well, or better, if left alone; and staged, 
where and how one will, it will afford quite as 
grand a display, and be ten times less monoto¬ 
nous, than the finest pyramid that ever was 
grown, and on which months of patient but use¬ 
less labour have been bestowed, Then there are 
the Epacris and Aphelexis, which need no 
stakes or ties whatever. Perhaps they may not 
be "furnished down to the pot; ’’ but, if they 
get light, and room, and generous treatment, 
there will be healthy foliage, wreaths of flowers 
in abundance, and nothing to complain of in the 
matter of shape or symmetry. 

No one finds fault with the habit of the Rose 
as it grows iu the open border ; why, therefore, 
should it be tortured out of its natural shape 
when grown in a pot ? Soft-wooded Heaths will 
bear cutting down to get good, stout, flowering 
shoots, but they want but little more assistance; 
while the close-growing, hard-wooded varieties 
certainly do not require a perfect forest of 
stakes to keep them either in Bhape or good 
health. Camellias, too, are sometimes trained 
like Azaleas, in the pyramid fashion—a most in¬ 
excusable practice, for doesnotthe Camellia grow 
of its own accord as freely and as shapely as a 
Laurel bush ? As to climbers, such as the Clero- 
dendron, Stephanotis, Allamanda, Bougainvilles, 
CiBsns, Lapageria, and others, it might reason¬ 
ably be maintained that there is no excuse 
whatever for twisting them round stakes, trel¬ 
lises, or other contrivances of that kind, except 
to meet the necessities of exhibitors. The natural 
habit of such plants is to ramble at length like 
our Honeysuckles or Virginian Creepers, and it 
is only under such conditions that they can be 
seen to advantage, and grown most successfully 
and with the least trouble. To those who have 
no other desire than to see their plants healthy 
and handsome, we would say—give up training 
after the formal pattern ; give your plants room, 
and light, and air ; attend more to potting and 
watering, instead of staking and tying; and you 
will have no cause to complain of ill success, 
and will in time come to wonder that you were 
ever led away by the practices just described 


Trapping rabbits.— Spring-traps, except 
in rabbit holes, are not to be used. It would 
naturally be supposed that anyone engaged in 
catching rabbits would be on the lookout to 
avoid that needless cruelty of allowing the rab¬ 
bits to remain in the trap for honrs that 
" W ? H. S.” very justly deprecates. Should 
any \ clear case of cruelty, through the usfi 
of a .steel trap, come under the notice of the 
" Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani 
mala, t the person so offending would be brought 
up anqi finecL—G. C., Eccles. 
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SLOW COMBUSTION . _ _ 

8TOV1•: FOR HEATING Bend for Prospectus. 
GREENHOUSES, 4c. 


Estimates Free. 


Ti, Trade Supplied. g fOJA nSRE^i 


BATHS, LAVATORIES, 4c. 



[Estab. 1765. 


Estab. 1765.] JOHN C. CHRISTIE, 

Heating, Lighting, and Sanitary Engineer. 

IMPROVED PATENT SLOW COMBUSTION 

-A.3ST3D OTHER BOILERS, .A.3STID 

COMPLETE HOT-WATER APPARATUS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 

Over 11,000 have been sold 

fine - our manager of this Warehouses and Offices - 3 <fc 5, MANSELL ST., E o. ] 

a«-p -rtment (Mr. Read, lute __ _ _ ’ ' 

of Old street. City Road) Show Rooms - - - - 2, NEW BROAD STREET E O. I 

first patented this invention. ’ 


LONDON. 



Economical, Durable, Effective, and 
FREE FROM CARBONIC OXIDE. Vulc 
G. W. WIGNERS and It. H. FAR- 
LAND 8 REPORT. 


WHITE ELEPHANT POTATO, 

The most wonderful cropping Potato in the world. 

For this splendid cooking variety we received Certificate of Merit from the Royal Horticultural Society, Nov. S, ISS 

The true stock, 6d- per lb-; 7 lbs., 3s-; 14lbs-, 5s-.; 56 lbs., 18s-; 112 lbs-, 34s. 

TESTIMON I ALS. 

Frrm Mr. E. CLARK, King’s Langley, Herts, October 29, 1S81.—“From the 1 lb. of White FlKPHAKT Potato 
I have lifted 206 lbs. weight.” 


W ^MITH offers the following choice and 
/. * well-rooted healthy plants at still further reduced 
prices, post and carriage free for cash with order, carefully 
packod in strong boxes; testimonials being constantly for- 
wayled of safe arrival and well doing; unrooted cuttings 
half price. P.O.O. payable to W. H. SMITH, Norwich. Stamps 


GERANIUMS. 

12 good mixed .. .. *1 * 

6 choice named .. 1 

NEW COLEUS. 
Princcsse He l^ne, each 0 


From Mr. Kerry, Halton nolegate, Rpilsby, Oct- ber 27, 1831.—“The 1 lb. of WILITE ELEPHANT has turned Prince Leopold 


out very fine ; I liave lifted 220 lbs. frem it." 


DANIELS BROS., 

Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, Norwich. 


Single Dahlias. 


Bedding Plants. 


General Gartichl .. 0 6 

W. K. Gladstone, most 
beautiful colours .. 10 
Pantaloon .. ..0 6 

Britannia ..06 

One case of above 2 6 
12 choice vars., mixed 1 2 
FUCHSIAS. 

12 varieties, mixed .. 12 
12 varieties, named .. 19 

6 selected, named .. 12 

12 Scarlet Lychnis .. 10 
12 Geum tl-pi. seedlings 1 0 
12 Ageratum .. ..10 


also Z1MAPAN1 (The Black Dahlia), JUAREZI (The Cactus Bijou, 4c., 12 double, 12 single Petunias, 12 blue Lobelia, 
Dahlia). Selections of the leading double varieties. | 12 Silenc, 12 Iresine, 12 Heliotrope, 12 Musk Miiiiulus, 24 

Showy Single-flowered Perennials, Hardy Fuchsias, Salvias, Golden Feather; orders taken at once for the collection at 
kc. Catalogue of the above may be had, post free, on appli- 15s., or 2s. a dozen if selected. Plants will bo ready for 


4 Mini ulus, spotted.. 1 0 

6 Heliotropes .. .,10 

2 Veronicas .. ..0 7 

2 Cupheas .,06 

100 Lobelias from seed 

1MU1.10 

100 Golden Feather do. 1 0 

50 each.10 

25 each, transplanted 1 2 
2 Sensitive plants .. 0 6 
12 Petunia hybrids .. 10 
6 ., fl-pl. seedlings 1 0 

12 Verbepas, mixed .. 10 
100 „ „ ..4 0 
12 Alternantheraa .. 10 
100 „ ..4 0 
Artillery Plants each 0 4 
Mathiola bicornis (eveu- 
iug-scented Stock) 0 6 
12 Antirrhinum, darwf 

and tall .. ..10 

Seduni cameum, for 
boxes and hanging 
baskets .. each 0 3 


cathTn.—THOMAS S. WARE, . 


o Farm Nurseries, Totten- delivery the first or second week in May. ALso 7 Coleus, 


SEED POTATOES. 


To clear out we offer Woodstock Kidney, International 
Kkney, Johnston's Downshiie, Snowflake, Sutton's 
Magnum Bonum, Manhattan, Vicar of Lalcham, Red 
Skin Flourball, and many other kinds. 

Is. per peck each, 8s. per bush., 5s. per cwt. 

Term u, Cash vrith order. All delivered free on rail Noncieh. 

DANIELS BROS., 

■ieed and Potato Growers and Merchants, NOR WICH. 

DANSIES! PANSIES1 PANSIES !-400 va- 

-L rities of the finest named 8how and Fancy Pansies. 
Shew varieties, 3s. per doz. ; Fancy varieties, 4s. per doz., all 
ff4endid strong stuff, and warranted true to name. I’ost 


eady for The following 18 choice plants named and post free for 
i. distinct Is. G*l. :—3 Coleus, 2 Geraniums, 3 Fuchsias. 1 Acacia, 1 


named varieties, well-established plants, including Mrs. G. Veronica, 1 Begonia, 2 Mini ulus, 1 Heliotrope 1 Cuuhca 1 
Simpson, Fair Maid of Kent, &c., Is. 6d., or single plants 3d. Ageratum, 1 Sensitive Plant 1 Seduni F ’ 

each.—FLORIST, Bcaminster, Dorset. 11043 24 packets of choice seeds,’ including best Double Asters. 

__ , _ , , _ ... . _ ... Stocks, Giant Sunflower, Convolvulus, and others eouallv 

Ferns ! Ferns ! I Beautiful Ferns !!! showy, with a packet of Mathiola bicornis (eveKnw^itei 

the celebrated Devonshire fern st :] ck ! t Krat i». post free is. 2d. This»the cheapest ami best 

1 PACKET, containing twenty of these most beautiful coUuctio “ offeretL 

plants, many varieties, named, suitable for window gardening, \KT IT QMT'T'TJ vr ■ l 

table decoration, kc., together with full printed cultural VV, II- ij Lilli 11, 1 FlI 111 HI^0.3(111* JNOrWlCfl* 


uner Kimis. plants, many varieties, named, suitable for window gardening, \KJ IT CJ JVAT'TIT ~ -l,- ^ vr _■ l 

per bush., 58. per CWt. table decoration, kc., together with full printed cultural | “V , II • ij Urll I XI, £ iRffiin^Ofllll* IN OrWlCll* 
delivered free on rail Noncich. directions and ample instructions for making rockeries an.l ! pr A WT« QPliV-T i t ~ nparn 

Wardian and other Feru cases. Price Is.3d., free. ENGLISH MriLAr 1 LAN lb. — SPECIAL OFFER. — 
O BRCJo., MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS (Asplenium Adiautum nigrum), vJ 12 Tricolor Geraniums, 2s. GtL ; 20«. per 100. 

and Merchants NORWICH healthy plants, 9iL per dozen, free.—J. SEWARD, Fernist, I 12 Bronze Geraniums in twelve sorts, 2s. 6d. ; 20s. per 100. 


healthy plants, 9d. per dozen, free.—J. SEWARD, rcriust, 
Barnstaple._ 

PANSIES! PANSIES!! PANSIES!!! 

Show and Fancy.—Send for Pansy and Florist Flower 


PJHEAP PLANTS. - SPECIAL OFFER.- 

VJ 12 Tricolor Geraniums, 2s. GtL ; 20s. per 100. 

12 Bronze Geraniums in twelve sorts, 2s. 6<l ; 20s. per 100. 

12 Choice Zonal Geraniums, 2s. ; 15s. per 100. 

12 Geraniums, scarlet, white, pink, Ac., Is. 6d. per doz : 10 b 
per 100. 

12 Fuchsias, in twelve good sorts. Is. 6d.: 8s. per 100. 

100 Lobelias, Bluestone or Emperor, 3s. 


^ “wue^ I HATALOOUE. free for two stamps. 1 have ijvSSX SStc7>Hu„Tir«. 

WWCHT.HStote. Olds, inford. StaurLfee. I !*2*S "Y g i.'VW'l 6 2,. Cd : 


PANSIES, bedding varieties -Blue Stone, Tory, tings, show or fancy, 4«. per dozen post free 
I Blue King, 4c., 2a. per dozen; 11s. per 100. Cuttings , VIOLAS, a splemled stock healthy and clean, 
from oar named show varieties, Is. 6d. j»er dozen; 10s. per dozen, 16s. per 100, when not less than fifty are ta. 

M - f£r Pansy seed, 6<L and Is. per packet. 


offered to the public. Strong plants, not mere rooted cut- 12 Silver and Gohl-leaf Geraniums, Is. 6d. ; 10a’ per 100 
tings, show or fancy, 4s. per dozen, post free. 100 Verbenas, scarlet, white, and purple, 6s. 

VIOLAS, a Splemled stock, healthy and clean, 2s. 6d. per 12 Double Geraniums, pink and white, 2s 


taken. Choice 12 Tropivolums, dwarf Scarlet Vesuvius, is. 6<L ; 10s. 


12 Coleus. Crimson leaf and Iresine, Is. 6d. ; 10s. per i 
12 Geraniums, show and fancy, young plants, 2s. 6d. 


Mil post free, extra plants for carriage.-W. k F. WHEEL- Pansy seed, t^ anq la per pa^^ U Coleus. Crimson-leaf and Iresine, Is. 6d. ; 10s. per 100. 

WRIGHT. Florists, Oldswiuford, Stourbridge. Unsolicited testimonial: Elie, N B., April 10, 1882.- VI Geraniums,show and fancy, young plants, 2s. &L 

- ---—- 1 ——--- - Dear Sir,—The Pansy plants I ordered from you came safely 12 Silver-leaf Mesembryanthemums, Is 

T7IOLAS.—All the best in cultivation. 1 doz. bv post on Thursday last, and I must sav they are grand The whole collection for 30s., or half for 15s. ; all true to name 
V in 12 varieties, la. 6tL ; 100 in 12 varieties, 10s. Post free. l*[ ant * : bettor can 1x5 had anywhere.-Yours truly, Wm. and well rooted. Packing included. Cash with order. 

rSStif * cTu^win f Sl^oi'i7bridge Dd *' HEEL WR1GH P> r. yy. PROCTOR, Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist, WILLIAM BADMAN, 


V in 12 varieties, la. 6d.; 100 in 12 varieties. 10s. Post free. ; no better can be had anywhero.-Yours truly, Wm. 

Kxtra plants for carriage.-W. and F. WHEELWRIGHT, M A UT ' N BDnrwno XT B 4 

nonsto. UUlsvrinford, Stourbridge. A W PROCTOR, Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist, 

------ Ashgate Roatl, Chesterfield. 

PLANTS-Eighty-four strong mixed, 7s. 6d , TV/TARGUERITE Etode d’Or, Comtesse de 

■*" Oidudiug cbcnccViolsw^ Pansies. Carnations (old Clove], J.YX Chambord, Paris Daisy, and large white (see group in J 


Ii-ciuwu* X ^ J-iJ- Chambord, I'aris Daisy, and large white (see group in 

^negated Daisies, &c.—SIMCOX, 158, 8 e vem Ro ad, Cardiff. Gakdenino Illustiiated, May 22, 1880) the four plants 
PUTTINGS POST FREE.—Sixty choice first- for 2s., free. No garden should he without thesei plants.—W. 
vJ class mixed of Fuchsias, Tree Carnations, Geraniums, STEVENSON , Siuoeton, Kibwo r th, L eicestershi re. [1112 


WILLIAM BADMAN, 

Cemetery Nursery, Gravesend, S.E, 

ion PLANTS for 5s.—W illiam Badman is 

J.UVJ nowsendingouthisBox of Cheap Plants, contaiuingOO 
Geraniums, of various colours, including Gold and Silver-leaf 
20 best blue Lobelias, 10 Fuchsias, 10 Verbenas, 10 Agendums’ 


H-lkHrop^. soented Ve rb enM.Abutilons,Cuphta8, Veronicas, QINGLE DAHLIAS.—One dozen fine plants K , >CaJceolariM■. aU^well rootccl. including box. for 5s. , or 

Id . Gd. , twelve, Is. 4<L SIMCOX, loS, Severn Road, ^ from single jxits, post free for 6e. These have been grown 90 for 2s. 6d. P.O.O. with order. Cemetery Nursery, Graves- 
i^rrhlL___from seed saved from one of the finest collections in the ___ 


Cardiff. 

n URANIUMS. — Autumn^struck Vesuvius, kingdom, and cannot fail to produce some most beautiful 
U Triomphe de Stella, Lucius, Mrs. Augustus Miles, Bon- P '°'°' to ° E ° Co0LING & SON * The Nurseries, 

Jire, 7s. ner 100 ; 12 named Fuchsias, Is. 6tL ; 12 dark Helio- ” ath -, __ 


CHEAP OFFER. 


‘re, it. per 100 ; 12 named Fuchsias, Is. 60. ; 12 dark Helio- 

i'-i. Miss Nightingale, Is. 6d. ; double white Daisies, 3a. 6d. ■nVPnVT A <4 T jiinrr’o nnr-iv-allod ‘4 

;et 1(C*; Cerutiuin tomentosum, 3a. 6d. per 100. All orders L*ainjj. S Unrivalletl Strain, o 

^ m inting to 1(K 6d carriage paid per Midland and L. 4 N.- " tubers. Is. M. free U ill produce their magnificent 
W Railway —T. BETTERIDGE, Measham Hall, Ather- »howy flowers in a short time after planting ; grow aud 
gf.nj, luxuriate out of doors.—MORLLY k CO., Croydou. 

10 PELARGONIUMS from single pots, 4s.; ^ no ^ coa ^f- , , 

Lo 12 Double Geraniums, from pans, 2s. ; 12 Chrysanthe- f^UEEN Or 1 HE Y ALLEY, 7 lbs. 6s.; i bushel, 
LEn», of best sorts, 2s. ; 12 Achimenes, Is.; 12 named Pinks, 21s. ; bushel, 3ls. 6d. With fair culture it is calculated 
4*. &i ; 12 rock phxnts, in 12 sorts, 4s.; 12 named Carnations to nroduco a crop of 60 to 100-fold of splendid form and 


in ting to 10s. 6d carriage paid per Midland and L. k N. 
W Railway.—T. BETTER IDGE, Mcasham Hall, Athei 

soae. 


Nurseries, TTERBENAS.-Best kinds, well-rooted and 
- V healthy, white, purple, scarlet, strong stuff. Cash with 


order, carriage free. 50, 2s. 6d. ; 100, 4s. 6<L : 1000, 37s. 6<1 - 
A. 8TROWLGER, Burshain, Beccles. (108( 


10 PELARGONIUMS from smglo pots, 4s.; 
kU 12 Double Geraniums, from pans, 2s. ; 12 Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, of best sorts, 2s.; 12 Achimenes, Is.; 12 named Pinks, 


k €»i ; 12 rock phints, in 12 sorts, 4«.; 12 named Carnations to produce a crop of GO t 

•cl Picoter-S, 6s. ; 12 named perennial Phloxes, from single quality. Has had first-class certificate for quality from the 
;• M. 5s., 12 from pans, autumn struck, 3s. ; 12 Hollyhocks, Royal Horticultural Society. This may be planted till middle 
AJ1 packages free for cash with order. Special offer of of May.—HOOPER & CO., Covent Garden, London. 

rpHE SCARLETGLADIOLUS(G. brenchleyen- 

Ncrvjyman, Seedsman, and Florist, Ashgate Road, Chester- sia), the finest hardy autumn flower for any garden, 
field. Plant now. Strong bulbs. 2s. per dozen; 10s. per 100.— 

nunnr'pTTPTToiAD • in x_ HOOPER 4 CO., Covent Garden, London._ 


T 



he Specific fori EURALGI 



) iw-iuiu ui spiiTiuiu iunu ana , v . , _. , , — —— 

certificate for quality from the InT * In fai ial Neuralgia. -Mol. Press and Circ. Sec nlxa 
This mav be nlanted till middle ,L n .. l , ho March Cth anil 20th, and Mnv »th, 


r«TT/-\TT- nTT/VTTCIT * C3 • in • . . . r.a « UU., UUYCIIl. uiirueu, l^UUUU. uuauxaa UJU WUVUlW’Jl/ Ijunino UI 

SHOW FUCHSIAS, in 12 varieties to name, .-„ , —^—7-:— 7 —,. I D FLOWERS for 8creens or Scrap-books. Drawings by 

Is. 6d. ; choice Coleus, in 12 varieties, Is. 6d. ; 50 nioe 000 Uhoice Hardy Plants, including Mrs. Dulfleld, Noel Humphreys, Miss Pierrepont, Miss Dur- 

ttedt My strain Petunias, la.j^ Calceolaria Yellow Gem, 1». jf w j vUO Hollyhocks^H^acinthSj Carnations, Cloves^ | field, Mr Fitch, and other artists, finely reproduc e d in 


1'teO. ‘Tonga maintains its reputation In the treatment of Neural- 
gia. — Lancet, July 23rd, 1881, It cannot injure the most delicate. 

In bottles at 4s. 6d. and Us. Of all Chemists. Solo Consignees, 

ALLEN & HANBURYS, Lombard St., London. 
BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES iff 

U FLOWERS for 8creens or Scrap-books. Drawings by 


I«rdaz«i; Vesuvius Geraniums, Is. 6d. 
'T port foi cash with order.— HY. 

^ itntrT. Chcon. 


raniums. Is. 6d. per dozen. All free Pyrethrums, Auriculas, double Violets, Anemone fulgi 
order. — HY. SURMAN, Florist, A. japonica, Phloxes. Chrysanthemums, Pansies, and 
List one Btanip— W.WEALE, Taplow, Bucks. 


Digitized bj 


Google 


ns aim colour. Per dozen, 2s. 6<1.; per fifty, 10s.; per 100, 15s. ; spe- 
Lilies. ciinen plate, post free, 3id.—Address, The Publisher, 37, 
Southampton Street, Covent Garden, Loudon, W.C. 

Original fro-rri 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED . 


[April 22 , 1882 . 


HARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fibre 

U Refuse, 3*1. per bushel. 100 for 20s.; truck (loose). 30a. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5e. 6*1. per sack. 5 sacks 25s., 
sacks 4*1. each. Black Fibrous Peat-5s. per sack. 5 sacks 22s 
sacks 4*L each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9*L per bushel, 15s. half 
ton. 2Gs. per ton ; in 2 bushel bags, 4*1. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel. Sphagnum 
Moss, 8s. Od. i>er sack. Manures, Carden Sticks, Virgin 
Cork. Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats. Ac. Write for free 
Price List, H. G. SMYTH, 17a, Coal Yard, Drury Lane (late 
of Cas tle Street, Long Acre). ___ 

fefpt 3arden Requisites. 

fjOCOA-NDT FIBRE REFUSE, fresh and 

JT pure, 4 bushels. Is. ; 120 for 20s. ; truck (loose), 25s. Brown 
jj'brous Peat, 5s. per sack ; 5 for 22s. 6*L Black Fibrous 
* eat, 4s. 6*L per sack ; 5 for 20s. Sacks, 4*L each. Coarse 
Silver Sand, Is. 6d. per bushel. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf 
Mould, ami Peat Mould, Is. per bushel. Manure of all 
kiniLs, fresh Sphagnum Garden Sticks and Labels, Russia 
Mats, kc., Tobacco Cloth and Paper. Best in the market. 
Cloth, 8iL per lb. ; Specialito Paper, imported solely by us, 
Is. per lb. ; 28 lb. 20s. Write for Price List.-W. HER¬ 
BERT k CO., Horticultural Stores, 19, New Broad Street, 
London, E.C. (turning by Gow's, Fishmonger). 


GOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

v-/ Patent Process, as supplied to all the Royal Gardens and 
Priuci]>al Nurseries of Europe. Useful at all seasons. Invalu¬ 
able for Potting, Plunging, Forcing, Ferneries, Strawberries, 
Bedding-out Plants, &c. Destroys all slugs and Insects. Sacks, 
Is. each ; 15 sacks, 12s. ; 30 sacks, 20s. (all sacka included). 
Truck-load, free on rail, 25s. ; limited quantities of P. M. 
special quality, granulated, in sacks only, Is. 6*L (2 Prize 
Medals) valuable for Potting and use in Conservatory. 
Terms, strictly cash with order. To obtain the genuine 
article, buy direct from the Manufacturers. CHUBB, 
ROUND, k CO., Fibre Works, West Ferry Road, Millwall, 
London, E. 

CjOCOA^NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best oualit\ 7 , 

v Is. per bag; 20 bags, ISs. ; truck load, free to rail, 21s. 
All garden requisites.—Al FOULON, 32, St. Mary Axe. 

TIENYN’S unrivalled TOBACCO CLOTH and 

A* PAPER.—Paper, 7d. per lb., 14 lbs, 8s. ; Cloth, 8*1. per lb., 
14 lbs., 9s. ; Roll paper, 9*1. per lb.—J. DENYN, 73, Reudle- 
shain Road, Clapton. 

TfEEfTs - NEW ANt> LOTV - PRTCED TX- 

-lA 8ECTICIDK. — Used by Gardeners of II.R.II. the 
PRINCE OF WALES, Ac. A free, non-injurious fluid, easily 
applied. No more smoke. Invaluable for ladies. 3*1. per 
gallon (concentrated). Interesting descriptive Pamphlet and 
Report gratis.— Mr. HAWES, Walcot Parade, Bath. Please 
write, fib. sample case, post free. Is. 

PJONOENTRATKD town 

C/ taining 8 per cent, amru 


prevents clubbing in Cabbages. 
Warrington Stations, or 2s. 6*1. 
iBpector of Nuisances, Town Hall, 


MANURE, con¬ 
taining 8 per cent. ammonia, equal to 35 per cent, buI- 
I hate of ammonia. Delivered at Warrington Stations in bags 
of 2 cwt. each, at £7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, 
Town Hall, Warrington. 

GHARCOAL, finely powdered, invaluable for 

VJ lawns and old gardens ; prevents c 
Price 25s. per ton, in bags, a 
per 2 cwt. bag.—Apply, Iusj 
Warrington._ 

PURE WOOD CHARCOAL for Agrieu tural, 

A Horticultural and Sanitary purposes; also for Vine 
Borders, Flower Beds, and Pots. Prices on application to 
HIRST, BROOK, k HIRST, Manufactu rers, L eeds. 

G ARDEN SEATS.—Orders received before 

May will be supplied at a great reduction in price, owing 
to an accumulation of stock from last year. Illustrated price 
list of GARDEN ROLLERS, SEATS. TABLES, WHEEL¬ 
BARROWS, kc., post free on application.—OT RlEN, 
THOMAS k CO., 7, Upper Thames Street, London, F..C. 

vIRGIN CORK FOR FERNERIES AND 

V CONSERVATORIES —The cheapest and best house 
In London.—GEORGE I.OCKYER k CO., 13, High Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C.__ 

T AWN TENNIS NETS, made by a cripple. 

Al Strong white string ; full size, 9s. 6*1. and 7s. 6d — Apply 
DIXON, Astle Hall, Chellord, Crewe. 11U06 


to Miss 


rUiEEN HOUSES and all kinds of garden 

VJ frames, glazed or unglazed, plain or ornamental. Quo¬ 
tations for any dimensions. Price list one penny stamp.—A. 
HARRIS, Horticultura l B uilder, Wavendou, Woburn, Beils. 

GLASSHOUSES AND HEATING. - PAM- 

VJ PHLET, with views and prices for this work of any ex¬ 
tent from £12. Hygienic Gas Stoves from £3. Sir J. Paxton's 
Hothouses, Boilers, Syringes, Garden Seats, etc. 

B. W. WARHURST, 33, Highgate Road, London, N.W^ 

GREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

VA Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 ft. by 7 ft., £4, 
Conservatory, 12 ft. by 8 ft., £8. Vinery, 20 ft., £7. Tenant's 
Fixtures. Drawings, 3d. — Yorkshire Horticultural Works 
Windhill, Shipley. [964 

PORTABLE LEAN-TO GREENHOUSES.— 

-I- 12 ft. by 8 ft., £10 12s. ; 15 ft. by 8 ft., £12; painted one 

coat; 21-oz. glass cut to size. Roofs made of 2-in. sashes, 
doors and ventilators fitted with brass joints and fasteners, 
spouts and fall pipes.—A. P. JOHNSON, Horticultural 
Builder , Wilmin g ton, Hu ll._Illustrated price list i>ost free. 

PAINT. — Large Quantity for sale socially 

A prepared for Horticultural buildings, greenhouses, 
kc., 2 *L per lb., all colours ; improved ziuc white paint, 4^*L 
lb. • white lead, 23s. cwt. ; fine oak varnish, 7s gallon ; cush.— 
A. LEKTE k Co., P aint Manufacturers, 129, London R*L, H.E. 

Q HELLS for GARDENS.—Large West Indian 

O CONCH SHELLS; aensk containing forty-five to fifty 
sent by luggage train for 20s. ; the weather improves them; 
useful for other purpose ; 7000 bundles of Peacock Feathers 
30.000Green Beetles for Jewellery ; 50,000 large Indian Beetles 
for Ladies' Hair Dresses.—W. CROSS, Importer of Birds, 
Beasts and Rep l ies. Liverpool. _ 

T he prei kndal farm poultry 

YARDS, Aylesbury —Messrs. R. R. Fowler k Co. can 
now book orders for EGGS from their finest prize and pure 
bred poultry at 16s. per doz. A descriptive catalogue contain¬ 
ing hints on rearing and management, &c., and also a list of 
the 30 distinct varieties kept by them will be forwarded post 
free on application. Stock from these yards have won prizes 
at all the leading exhibitions from the earliest days of poultry 
shows till now, besides gaining the gold medal at the Paris 
Universal Exhibition, 1878. and since 1871 Messrs. Fowler 
, have been awarded 107 silver cups, 603 first prizes, 420 second 
prize., 101 third prizes, and over 850 high commendations. 

T O THE TRADE-—Birch Brooms, Garden 

and Tree Stakes of every description, Pea Boughs, Grass 
I Rods. &c. — G. PUTTIER, Underwood Merchant, Birch 
1 Broom and Charcoal Manufacturer, 115, Bethnal Green Road, 
London, E. 

OEED PANS.— Strong second-hand Tins, 18in. 

O long, 14 in. broad, 4 in. deep, will last for years, 3s. per 
doz. Stamps not taken.—THOMAS HA RRIS, Cai ne, Wilt*. 

T IGHT BRAHMA EGGS, os. per dozen, front 

-Ll birds winners of over twenty prizes. Many very successful 
birds were hatched from eggs 1 sent out the last few years.— 
WM. SYDENHAM, Water Orton, near Birmingham. P.8.— 
Few settings of game or game Bantam eggs same price. 

E GGS, 5s. per sitting from my wonderful laying 

black Minorca*. During 1881 I was a warded thirteen 
prize*.—W. DOM I NY, Chard. [1107 

Of) nnO PARROTS imported anm ally.—A 

OVJjVJUU beautiful African grey, with crimson tail, 

I sent to any address, package included, for 15s. If not satis- 
: factory on receipt money returned. A host of other stock. 

Beautiful Singing Canaries, small foreign birds, j»et Mon- 
| keys. Tortoises, Peacocks' feathers, 5000 Parrot cages, and 
fresh arrivals daily. The Grey Parrot—the Thirty Guinea 
Bird—that took the two first prizes at the Surrey Show in 
1878 and 1881, was purchased from me a young bird.— 
WILLIAM CROSS, largest importer in the world, Liver¬ 
pool 

ID INI MEL’S NEW SEASON PERFUMES, ex- 

-Lv tracted direct from flowers with his patent Myrogene.— 
White Heliotrope, White Pink, White Lilac, White Rose, 
Malvetta, Rose Laurel, Wallflower, Sweet Pea, Hyriuga, kc. 
All from 2s. 6*1—EUGENE RIMMEL, 96, Strand; 128. 
Regent Street; and 24, Comliill, London ; and 9, Boulevard 
des Capncin e s, Pari *. 


’all, Chellord, Cr 


•PANNED NEIIING, 2 vd*. wide, I'd. per vd.; 

A 4 yds. wide, 3d. per yd. NEW’t WINE NETTING, 1 in 
mesh, 1 yd. wide, 2*L ; 2 yds. wide, 4d. ; 4 yds. wide, 8*1. pet 
yd. HEXAGON GARDEN NETTING. 76 meshes to the 
square Inch, 5*1. per y*L—W. CULLTNGFORI), Forest Gate 
London, E. _ _ 

•PANNED NETTING of superior quality, and 

A all selected, 1, 2, and 4 yards wide,'at Id., 2d., and Id. 
per yard. FIBRE REFUSE, TOBACCO CLOTH, &c.- 
MAKKNDAZ and FI8HER, 9, James St., Covent Garden. 

•PANNED GARDEN NETTING, Id. per sq. 

A yard; Scrym, Tiffany. Elastic Netting, second-hand 
Bunting, ic. Sample book 2 stamps —JOHN EDGINGTON 
k CO., 48, Long Lane, West Smithfleld, London, E.C. _ 

"DEA - OR RASPBERRY TRAINERS, 6 ft. by 

A 4 ft., 3s. each. PEA PROTECTORS, 3 ft. long. 6d. each; 
GARDEN ARCHES. FLOWER POT STANDS, HANG 
ING BASKETS, all kinds of Wire Garden and Greenhouse 
requisites. Illustrated price lists on application.—BROOKES 
& Co., Established 1769, 4, Cateaton Street, Manchester. 

GALVANISED NETTING for” Poultry~or 

Cl Garden use. A bundle containing 50 yards best quality, 
2-in. mesh, 18 gauge, sent upon receipt of remittance, carriage 
paid, to any Btation in England. 18 In. wide, 7s. 6*1, 24 in., 
10s„ 30 in., 12s. 6d., 36 in.. 15s., 42 in., 17s. G*l„ 48 in., 20s. - 
G. ANDREWS, Horticultural Implement Warehouses, 3 and 
4, Stroud Green Road, Finsbury Park, London. 

QTOUT, Strong TANNED GARDEN NET- 

IO TING, 1, 2, 3, 4 yds. wide, lpl per square yd. ; 200 yds., 
18s. 6d.; 400, £1 15s. ; COO, £2 10s Good ordinary netting, 
Id. yd. ; 300, £1 Is. Customers' ietfers approving if desired.— 
SMITH, 9, Mary's Terrace, Newtown, Huntingdon. 

GALVANISED FITTINGS FOR WIRING 

vj FRUIT WALL8.-F. MORTON k CO., 1, Delahay 
Street, Westminster, 8.W., supply these, at following prices, 
for cash to accompany order: Tightening Raidisseurs, 2s. 8d. 
per doz. ; Terminal Holdfasts, la. 8*L per doz.; Eyes for 
* milling the Wires, 5*1 per doz. : Wire, Is. 10*1. per 100 yds. ; 
Winding Key (only one required), 4d. Bags for packing extra. 

POULTRY WIRE NETTING, GALVANISED, 

A can be obtained at exceptionally low prices from 
FRANCIS MORTON and Co. (Limit«-<1), 1, Delahay Street, 
Westminster. Price Lists on application_ 

G “ARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mata, 

Raffia, etc. None cheaper —WATSC 


N otice to Hoiticuitumi 

&c.—Catalogues, artistically illi 
1 CO., 133, Fleet Street. Specimens 


Buihle «, Florists, 
. illustrated, by COLLIS k 
Specimens by post ami Estimates 
] given. N.B.— Flow ers, anti all Horticultural Work carefully 
j pouitrayctl. 

T C. STEVENS’ HORTICULTURAL, 

U. SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS. 38, King Street, Covent Garden. Loudon. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every « ay. Catalogues 
on application, or post free. 


COUTH AMERICAN HIDE SAL1 is rich in 

O fatty matters and particles of bone, and is invaluable as 
a manure for all root crojw, effectually protecting them from 
the ravages of grubs, &c. Used alone it produces heavy crops, 
and in the garden for flower beds and lawns it is excellent, 

I destroying slugs and insects. Price. 20s. per ton, in sacks.— 
HENRY CROSS, 118, Moscow Drive, Liverpool._[1092 

loULPHOLINE LOTION. An external Cure 

, ^ for Skin Diseases. There is scarcely any eruption but 
will yield to 8ULP1IOLINE and fade away in a few days. 

I Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish 
I as if by magic ; while old skin disorders, that have plagued 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted, Sulnhohne will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcuhu which 
cause these unsightly, irritable affections, and always pro¬ 
duces a clear skin Siilpholiue Lotion is sold by Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. 9*1. 

ECONOMY IN WASHING 

BY USING 

PRIOR BROTHER S' 

IMPROVED AND W ELL KNOWN 

PORTABLE WASHING COPPERS- 

Can lie placed nnywl er \ From 25s. Will con¬ 
tain six gallons. 1 ric • Lists on applica¬ 
tion to the Manufu* tu ers, 92, Blackman 
_ S t reet, Boro', nea r St Ge »rge's Church, 8.E. 

rPHE ORCHARDIST.—The most complete 

A work on fruit in the English langnago, 3s. 6*1 free by 
post.— THE Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street. Covent 
Garden, London. W. C 
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T AWN SAND, for destroying Daisies, Dande- 

Al lions, Plantains, Ribbed Grass, Thistle, and other weed* 
on Lawns, Croquet Grounds, Bowling Greens, Parks, etc, at 
the same time acting as a fertiliser, and improving the growth 
and colour of the Grass. Price in tins, Is., 2s. 6d., ami 5s. each; 
in kegs, 10s., 19s., and 36s. each. 

OTANDEN’S MANURE for promoting a rapid, 

kJ healthy, robust growth, an early maturity, improving the 
quality of vegetables, flavour of fruits, and heightening the 
colour and increasing the size of flowers. It is especially 
invaluable to exhibitors and others whose aim is to exceL It 
is always of the same strength, certain and safe in all opera¬ 
tions, and is applied with but little time or labettr. In tins 
Is., 2s. 6*1., 5s. 6*1., 10s. 6*1., 21 r. each ; and in kegs, 561b:., 28s.; 
112 lbs., 56s. each. 

GARDENER’S INSECTICIDE for destroying 

vl and preventing all the various Insects, Blights, ami Mil¬ 
dews infesting plants and trees. Isis easily applied either by 
dipping, syringing, sponging, or as a winter dressing; does 
not require cleansing off with water; will not stain or injure 
any more than plain water the most delicate flower, fruit* 
foliage, or root; gives the foliage a bright, clean, healthy 
appearance, ami promotes the growth of the plant. In jar, 
Is. 6*1., 3s., 5s. 6iL, 10s. each ; and in kegs, 28 lbs., 21s.; 56 lb., 
42s. ; 112 lbs., 84s. each. 

UUORM DESTROYER for eradicating every 

» » kind of worm from the roots of large specimen plant*, 
pots, lawns, etc. It is easily and cheaply applied, and will 
not harm the most delicate plant. In bottles, Is., 2s. 6*1, 
7s., 12s. 6*1 each. 

GORRY, SOPER, FOWLER, & Co. (Limited), 

O Sole Manufacturers. Offices and Show Rooms: FINS¬ 
BURY STREET, E.C. Manufactory and Bonded Tobacc# 
Stores; SHAD THAMES. LONDON. 8.E. 

45s. Cucumber or Melon Frame. 45s- 

GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
TWO-LIGHT BOX and SASHES. 8 ft. by C ft, painted 
and glazed (Horley's Patent Method) with 21-oz. Gits* 

M. E. & E. HORLEY, 
HORTICULTURAL WORKS, TODDINGTON, BEDS 
Catalogued Free. _ 


ROLL TOBACCO PAPER, CLOTH, 

AND FIBRE FOR FDMIOATINQ. 

The best and strongest it iR possible to obtain. 6 lb., 4s. 6*1 ; 
28 lbs., 20s. Good strong Tobacco Paper or Cloth, 6 lb.». 3s. 
6*1.; 28 IbR., 15s. Carriage paid to Loudon or any Ifaiisay 
Station in Kent. All our articles contain the pure essence of 
tobacco only. Used in Royal nurseries, gardens of the nobility, 
nud by leading men of the profession, kc.— Manufacturers. 
DARLINGTON BROS., Frederick Street, Chatham. P.0.0, 
and Cheques, Darlington Bros., Chatham. OldTobacco Rope, 
very strong, for fumigating , kc., 56 lbs., 12s. 6*1.; 1 cwt., 22s . 

Wolff's Indelible Garden Pencils. 

BLACK, RED. and BLUE. 

The writing will withstand the action of air, rain, etc. Price 
3*1. each (with either Point Protector or Patent Swivel for 
attaching string). Sample on receipt of four stamps. Sup¬ 
plied to the Trade on cards of 2 dozen. Of all Seedsmen, 
and of the Manufacturers, E. WOLFF and SON, 55, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C. 

SWEET BRE-A-TIEI 

8ECURED BT 
USING | 

Hooper’s 
Cachous 

After smoking 01 
ea ting seasoned fool 
Every resnecuWi 
Chemist and Tol«< 
conist sells them. 

ITlny are certified 
.liter analysis, to ll 
perfectly haralrt 
to health 1 
A void the mosy 0 
tem/ teil, and potsibl 
injurious, imilalioi 




THE “LOUGHBOROUGH" BOILER. 

The best Amateurs' Greenhouse*, Forcing Pita, kc. Hi 
dreds In use. 

No. 1 size, capable of heating 100 ft. of 2-in. pipe. .£2 12s. I 
„ 2 „ „ „ 200ft. „ .. 4 On. < 

” 3 „ „ 400 ft. ,. .. 5 ltei 

Delivered free to any station in England and W »i«| 
jFu/f particulars on application. 

MESSENGER &. CO., Lomhboro'. I eicestershirt 


Amateur’s Hot-Water Apparatus 
ACME Mow Combustion Boiler, pipes, a 

-la. all fittings complete, ready for erection, from 1 3 1 
Independent Slow Combustion Star Boilers from 40*.«i 
Illustrated Lists free. 

OUAS. P. KINNKLL k CO., 31, Banksidc, S.E. 

Original from J 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 

I decking and training improved. 

i i By J. Simpson, of Wortley Hall Gardens. 2s., post 
bn is 3d.—T he Gardes Office, 37 Southampton Street, 

C xeat Garden, London, W.C. _____ 

Tl'pW FLOWERS FOR ENGLISH GAR- 

A DEX8. With numerous fine illustrations. Price 7s. 6U., 
jr?tfrt-e*8s-—T he Garden Office, 37, Southampton 8treet, 
ui Garden, Lon don, W.O. __—. 

DiKKiTAND GARDENS OF PARIS, with 

I ipimtoot 150 Illustration^ 18 ? _T r H ®,S' B w E 0 

(dice, 37 Southamp ton S treet, C ovent Ganlen , Loudon, NVL 

rffiK AKT OK GRAFTING A BUDDING. 

1 EvOiaele-s Bai.tet. Illn.tr.WL Price 3a. M.:port 
104 -The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 

i Co«at G arden, London . W.O. ___ 1 

UUSHROUM CULTURE : its Extension and 

M Improvement. Chcai> edition, now reacly. Price l8. 6d., j 
tost free Is. 9ii—T he Garden Office, 37, Southampton 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W. C. _ . 

HARDEN RECEIPTS. By C. W Ql'In. Price 
tr\ 5A; po»t fro. at M-The Gabdeii OUice, 37, South- 
ajupton S treet, Covent Garden, London, W.O, _ 

ASPARAGUS CULTURE : The best Methods 

A employed in England and France.— The Garden Office, 

£ Southampton street. Oovent Garden, London. W.C. 

THE SUR-TROPICAL GARDEN has beau- 

I tifully-engraved figures of all the important type* of hardy ; 
phcts useful in obtaining picturesque effects in the 

See 5s.. port free 5s. 6 <£.-Garden Office, 37. bouth- 

iKpton Street, Covent Garden . London, W.C. _. 

TTaKDY FLOWERS explains the Culture 

II and Propagation of all the finer flowers hardy in our 
dimrte, with short descriptions alphabetically arranged, and 
trtfolly-inade selections of the plants for various purposes. 
Sap edition, 3s. 6d., post free, ^-Garden Office, 37, 

:■ ■ tbimptoo Street, Covent Garden, London. >5 C.__. 

THE LONDON MARKET GARDENS.-A 

1 handi- volume, giving a detailed account of how Market 
OaDlraen and Florists in and around London grow rlpwers. 
PhnU. Fruits, and Vegetables for Covent Garden Marked 
Prre\ 64, post free 2s. 9 d.—G arden Office, 37, South- 
heptoa Street, Covent Garden , Lon don. W.C, _ 

A CATALOGUE or Hardy Perennials, Bulbs, 

Abine Plants, Animals, Biennials, Ac., including also a 
tootlrte List of British Flowering Plants and Ferns, and 
adLPted for marking desiderata in exchanging hardy herba- 
tritj, bulbous, Alpine and British Plants Price Is . post 
fw b 14 —The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Civtnt Garden, Lon don. ____— 

THE - GARDEN ANNUAL, ALMANACK, 

1 and ADDRESS BOOK for 1882.-The most complete 
vA accurate Yearly Reference Book for the use of all mte- 
rrtted in Gardens yet published. May be ordered or all 
Booksellers, Nurserymen, and Seedsmen. Price Is.; post 
fit* h. 34 Strongly bound, leather back, Is. 6cl. ; post free, 

L«. 94—The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C._ 

TEE GARDEN.—“ An ideal horticultural 

I newspaper."—C anon Hole, Caunton. “The best gar¬ 
tering paper ever published in England or any other coun- 
tij -Peter Henderson, New York. “The Garden is 
tis bert orracUed and most interesting journal of its kind 
flat exists.”—J. Linden, Brussels. " That excellent iienodi- 
ol The Garden.”—P rof. Owen, Brit ink Mu#rum. Is 
decidedly superior to any of the older journals of the same 
) ini "—Charles Moore, Botanic Gardens, Sidney, N.S. IV. 

‘ In praise of its merit I think I could say anything, however 
ffreus, if I knew how to say it rightly.”—R obt. Marnock, 
Lvtoa. Weekly, 4d_; monthly, Is. 6d ._ 

THE GARDEN.—Terms of Subscription.— 

I Twelve months, post free, in advance, 19s. 6<L ; Six 
Monti*, fe. 9d ; Three Months, 5s. The Garden is posted 
nfulariy to America, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Egypt, 
France. Germany, Holland, Italy, Portugal, Russia, and 
W,st Indies, for twelve months, at 24s. P.O.O. payable to 
Thomas Spaxswick, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Gar- 

■ la, London, W.C. ___ 

Volumes, Parts, and Binding Cases. 

THE GARDEN is also published in Monthly 

I icuts, la. 6d. (post free, Is. 9d.). and in Half-yearly 
v limes. All the Volumes of TnE Garden are on sale, 
hiec. VoL L (now scarce), 21s.; Vols. II. to VIII., 12s. each ; 
VaL IX. and subsequent volumes, 18s. each. Binding Cases 
f; och volume, 2s. each. The best way to procure the Bmd- 
s g covers is to order them through a newsagent. _ > 

READERS of THE GARDEN are advised to 

obtain the paper in all cases where it is possible through 
newsagent, bookseller, or at a railway bookstall, and to re- 
■ a*t that it lx- delivered flat or unfolded, so that njury to 
heCotoared Plate and Engravings may be avoided. Where, 

' vever, in country districts it may not be thus obtained with 
rghrifcy, the best way is to forward Subscriptions to the 

HOD’S ACRE BEAUTIFUL; or the Ceme- 

U tehee of the future. CONTENTS—The Cemeteries of 
^Future; Permanent, Unpolluted, Inviolate-Pennanent 
Beautiful Cemeteries possible with Uni-bunal—The Pre- 
Graveyard not a Place of Rest—Noble and Endunng 
Art made possible through Urn-burial—All Religious or 
Beaftol Ceremony Easy—Burials in and around Churches 
®d PaWc Buildings—Cemeteries Beautiful and Permanent 
hljc Gardens—The Cemetery of the Future: Buildings— 
Fwad Simple Burials for the Poor-Sylvan and Floral 
Sewty of the Cemeteries—The Management and Control of 
' seferiesL In parchment, 6s.; by post, 6a. 4 (L—The Gar- 
ts Dike, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London, 

1 __ 

hardening illustrated. -The paper 

^ for amateurs and Villa gardenres., suburban, cottage, 
3ft<i town gardening. Window plants, bees, poultry, etc. All 
^agents. Copy, by post, lid- Vols. I., II., and III. now 
price 6s. fid. each. ... 

Gaidening Illustrated is also published in monthly 
pns. price 54. post free, 7<L—CASES for binding the | 
,' tfeae* of Gardening are on sale, price Is. 6d. each The 
oat way to procure the binding cases is of a bookseller or 
‘■vRSent. —Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, 
1*4*, W.C.____ 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE can be had or 

. <*dered of all newsagents, and at all the bookstalls, 
Intel! - or will be sent, jK>st free, from the office of the 
s, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London, 

" C, 8abacription for one year, 15s. 2d. ; six months, is. 7d.; 
££ E-jotks, 3s. lQd. Vols. L aml lL. now ready, price 18s. 

Digitized by CjjOOQIC 


gardening illustrated. 


Garden Annual, 

Almanack , Address Book , and 
Horticultural Directory 

For 1882 . 

Price, la, post free, Is. 3d.; strongly 
bound with leather back, la Qd., 
post free, la 9cL 

This ia the moat complete and accurate 
Yearly Reference Book for the uae of all inte- 
rested in Gardena yet published. In addition to 
the uBual information embodied in books of this 
class, appearing yearly, this work will contain a 
full and accurate List of the Horticultural Trade 
in the United Kingdom, and the principal houses 
abroad, Thb Garden Annual, Almanack, 
and Address Book also contains the largest 
List of Country Seats and Gardena, with the 
names of their owners and gardeners, that has 
yet been prepared. The Garden Annual may 
be ordered through all Booksellers, Nurserymen, 
and Seedsmen. It contains, among other mat¬ 
ers, the following, via. :— 

Almana ck for the Year 1882, 

Concise Calendar of Gardening Operations 
or each Month. 

Flowers, Fruits, *nd Vegetables procnrabl. each 
Month. I 

A Carefully-compiled Alphabetical List of Nursery¬ 
men and Seedsmen, Florists, Horticultural 
Builders, Engineers, and of the Horticultural 
Trade generally. 

The Principal Gardens and Country Seats in 
Great Ertain and Ireland, arranged In the order of 
the Counties. 

Names of the principal Country Seats* Gardens 
In the United Kingdom, with those of their Owners, 
Head Gardeners, nearest Post Town and 
County. 

Alphabetical List of Head Gardeners in the 
Principal Gardens of the United Kingdom 

New Plants, which have received Certificates from the 
Royal Horticultural and Royal Botanic Societies. 
Planters’ Tables. Full and Practical. 

Tables of Seeds and for Seed Sowing. 

Quantities of Grass Seeds for Various Areas. 

Draining and Fencing Tables. 

Timber, Brickwork, Tank, and other useful 
Measurements. 

Hot-water Pipes, their Contents and Weight, and 
Calculated Heating Power. 

Weights and Measures— English, and their Foreign 
Equivalents. 

Money — Beady Kwkortng, W«gM, and CdcaUUng 
Tables. 

Obituary 


Price, Is; post free, Is. 3d.; strongly 
bound with leather back, Is. 6d,; 
post free, la 9d. 

“THE GARDEN" OFFICE: 


EEI OUlILUfcl, Utwup. 

37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, W.C. k 


CLAY’S 

FERTILISES 

Is the Manure that is used by all the principal 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and Gardener! 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

In packets, £ cwt. i cwt. 1 cwt. 
la 7s. 0d. 12s. 0d. 20s. 

CLAY & LEVESLEY, 

Temple Mill Lane # Stratford, London , E. 

THE 

WILD GARDEN 

Or our Groves and Gardens made 
beautiful by the Naturalisation of 
Hardy Exotic Plants; being one way 
onwards from the Dark Ages of Flower 
Gardening, with suggestions for the 
Regeneration of the Bare Borders 
of the London Parks. 

By W. ROBINSON, F.L.S., 

Founder of Oardtiung IUuttraUd. 

Illustrated by ALFRED PARSONS* 

CONTENTS. 

Explanatory. 

Example from the Forget-me-not Family. 
Example from Hardy Bulbs and Tubers In 
Grass. 

Example from the Globe Flower Order. 

Plants chiefly fitted for the Wild Garden. 
Ditches and narrow shady Lanes, Copses, 
Hedgerows, and Thickets. 

Drapery for Trees and Bushes. 

The common Shrubbery, Woods, and Woodland 
Drives. 

The Brook-side Water-side, and Bog Gardens. 
Roses for the Wild Garden, and for Hedgerows, 
A Plan for the Embellishment of the Shrubbery 
Borders in London Parks. 

The Principal Types of Hardy Exotic Flowering 
Plants for the Wild Garden. 

Selections of Hardy Exotic Plante for various 
positions in the Wild Garden. 

Londoh: 

THE GARDEN OFFICE, 

|7. SOUTHAMPTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 

And through all Booksellers. 

A HANDY BOOK FOR TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS. 

PHIU^HA^YATK^ffHETOUN. 
A. TTFS OF ENGLAND. 44 Mai>s. With Index. Price 
t JitiiKlon: GEORGE PHILIP A SON, 32, Fleet Street, 
& Liverpoo L ____ 

HARDENING GUIDKbyHOOPER.-Fhiest 

VJ work ill our language for the guidance of the amateur 

W.C., and Booksellers. _ 

H'KTSf ™ 
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A Wit r(ltd First Prize at the Sydney Exh P/ition, 1SS0. A warded 
Fi)st Prize at the Melbourne Exhibition, 1SS1. Also 
Awardetl Silver Medal at the Roual Horticultural Society, 
June, 1361, for collection of Garden Implements, Tools, dc. 

“The COVENTRY” (Registered). 

NETTLEFOLD St SONS do- 
sire to coll especial attention to 
tlieir ‘‘Coventry" Lawn Mower, 
which they can confidently recom¬ 
mend as the best and cheapest in 
the market. 

\ It has all tho Improvements 
which have of late boen intro¬ 
duced into this class of Ma¬ 
chine, either in England or 
k America; and for the man- 
rk ner in which it does its 
work, its lightness, and 
_ the case with which 
it can bo used, 
lp*v^ cannot be sur- 

H passed. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Sales exceed Haifa-Million annually. 


For Aviaries, Chicken-houses. Pheiuantrie*, and for the 

A w/.1ne.tAn rv# vnlililtu V i. . I I 1 ♦ TV «tv P..» 


exclusion ot hares, rabbits, poultry, Ac. 
quality, and carefully galvanised. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Hand or Treadle, at will. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

The most approved in all countries. 


brings 
it within 
the reach 

of every- ^ 

one, and in 
this respect it 
defies competi¬ 
tion with any A- 
mencan machine 
before the pub¬ 
lic. It is made, 
as its name im¬ 
plies, at Coventry, 
by skilled English 
workmen, and 
of best English 
steel and Iron. 

TheseMuchines 
can also be sup¬ 
plied with HOL¬ 
LERS at SAME 
PRICE, and 
GRASS ROXES 
at a small extra 
cost. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Have received 200 First-class Medals. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

The Rest for the Family—Easiest to Learn. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

The Best for the Dressinaker—tho most durable. 


CORRUGATED IRON 

For Shods, Outhouses, Farm-buildings, Ac., Ac. 
These erected complete, if desired. 

ZINC ROOFING 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

The Best for tho Tailor—Sew the strongest seams. 


NGER’S SEWING MACHINES, 

The Best for the Bootmaker—Light or Heavy work. 


Fixed comt lete upon approved principles. 

C HAND-FRAMES, \NEAThcH-VA NES, SMOKY CHIl 
NEY CURERS, BUCKETS, Ac., Ac. 

Every Description op Zinc and Iron Goora. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Sew finest rmisliris and heaviest cloths. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 

An Economy in every Household. 


Estimates free upon application to 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 

Will last a lifetime. 


TREGGON & CO 


To cut 8 in. wide 
„ 10 in. „ 

„ 13 in. „ 


(The oldest firm in the trade), 

York Works, Brewery Road, London, N. 

Asd 23, Jewin Street, E.C. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Liberal discount for cash. 


Manufactured by 

NE1TLEF0LD & SONS, 34, High Holborn, London 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 

Easy Terms—w'ithin the means of the poorest. 


BOULTON St PAUL, 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Easy Terms—no addition to the price. 


BEFORE PURCHASING 

TENTS or HAMMOCKS 

Send for CHAPMAN'S Illustrated Price List. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Will earn their cost in a few months. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Beware of Imitations. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES, 

323 Branch Offices in the United Kingdom. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES, 

Buy only at the Offices yf the Company. 


COMroitTS KX.NMEL9 £10 lOS. 


YOCTH9, 7s. 6d. | ADULTS, from 10s. 6d. 

SLINGING APPARATUS from 5s. Od. 

IMPROVED GARDEN TENTS, 

25s, 45s , 65s., &c. 

Easily adjusted. Great comfort a' small cost. 


HE SINGER MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY. 

Largest Sewing Machine Makers In the World. 


EF COUNTING HOUSE IN EUROPE- 

39. FOSTER LANE. CHEAP3IDE. LONDON. 


LAWN MOWERS. 


rORTABLX rl OO KM 13. RABBIT IU.TCO. 

Full Descriptive Catalogue ft-ee by post. 


15 ner cent, for cash off Makers’ Prices. Shank’s. Green’s. 
Excelsior, Ac. Garden Seats, Engines, Barrows, and Tools, 
Complete Garden Catalogue for 1832, free.—DEANE 4: CO., 
46, King William St., London Bridge. Established A.D. 1709. 


(ME TRAbfi SITPLIID. 

J. W. CHAPMAN, 

, RAILWAY APPROACH, 

LONDON BRIDGE STATION, S.E. 


(Torthe 


: W. RAGLAN, 
15, Momington Road, 
New Cross. 

Fern Cases in New 
Elegant Designs, from 
40s. Also Outside Win¬ 
dow Fernerie > Send for 
photos, and testimonials. 


FOUNTAIN JETS 

R. BASKERVILL, 


Maker of all kinds of FOUNTAIN JETS 
for Aquariums, Gardena, Illuminations, &o. 
(Maker of Fairy Fountains to the Royal Poly¬ 


technic Institution.) 

130, Newington Butts, S.E. 


GARDEN, GREENHOUSE, AND LA 1 

In Canisters, from 6d. to 10s. 6d., through any Nursery 
or Seedsman. 

MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 

MORRIS & GRIFFIN, Ceres Works, Wolvertamp 

ESTABLISHED 1821. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. ONE STAMP 


GENTLEMEN’S GARDENERS, AMATEURS & OTHERS 

W n ard1en ,!, pots Hill isjt 

VJ of best quality arc re- MM 1 3 

quested to send their orders : r , | 

-Roy a 1 e8ton - IhUV 

/trtillcai’uwtSi |LQ»TG TOM. 


itcred Proprietor, 1 

XSjSAte 


irish of St. Paul, London, W.( 

turday. Apiglf rC I 

CORNELL UN1V 


ORDINARY 

D^ized^l 








NOTICE.—Newsagents desiring Weekly Bills 

■I" of Gardening ar« requested to send their Name and 
full Address to the Publisher at the Office. 

PROCURING GARDENING.—The^best way, 

in all cases where it is possible, is to obtain it through 
the Newsagents, Booksellers, or Railway Bookstalls, as by 
these means the cent of postage and trouble of banding and 
addressing, ite, is saved. Where, however, in country dis¬ 
tricts the Paper may not be obtained with regularity at the 
published price of One Penny weekly, it can be procured by 
pest from the Office. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS BY POST.-To any 

W address in the United Kingdom, or to the United States, 
Canada, and the Continent of Europe, and all other places 
under class "A" of Postal Union, post free, payable in 
adraoce for one year, 6s. 6d. ; half a year, 3s. 3d. P.O.O. 
should be filled up in the name of THOMAS 8PANSWICK, 
tail should be made payable at King Street, Covent Garden, 
Money O rder Office. Stamps not r eceived. _ 

VUCCA or “ Adam’s Needle” is a plant which 

■I is neither so generally known nor planted as much as it 
dames to lie, for when in flower it is a most beautiful ob¬ 
ject, its Aloe-like leaves and appearance being at once re- 
carkable ami suggestive of tropical vegetation. The under¬ 
mentioned kinds are perfectly hardy and suitable for planting 
in gardens of all sizes: Yucca gloriosa pendula, Is. 6d. to 
4. W. each ; Yucca filamentosa, Is. 6d. to 3s. 6d. each ; Yucca 
recnrTa, la. 6d. to 3«. 6d. each.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
h’unerymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

pAUTIFUL FLOWERS and BEAUTIFUL 

U GARDENS at a minimum of cost by sowing choice 
•eeda. Descriptive list on application. Quality is evidenced 
bj numerous unsolicited testimonials, of which the following 
a an example: “ T^ie Asters and Stocks I had from you last 
year were very beautiful, and spoken of by everybody who 
■» them as being the best they had ever seen."—RICHARD 
SMITH t CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Wor¬ 
cester. 

ftRAPE VINES AND ORCHARD-HOUSE 

TREES IN POTS.—Crane Vines, extra strnmr. short- 


extra strong fruiting canes, 7s. 6d. to 10 b. 6<1. Orchard house 
hct*. fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Plums, Cherries, Pears, Apples, and Figs. List on 
application.—RICHARD SMITH & CO., Nurserymen and 
owl Merchants, Worcester._ 


ywu. strong Holly, 12 in. to 15 in. high, 21s. per 100. Strong 
Hawthorn Quick, 30b. to 50s. per 1000. -RICHARD 
SMITH k CO., Nurserymen aud Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

ASPARAGUS, the strongest roots that money 

can procure, 2s. 6tL per 100. This delicious vegetable does 
** require half the expense usually incurred. For directions 
nr planting, see SEED LIST, free on application.— 
oICHARD SMITH & CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
Worcester. _ 

jpTEDS. Veg etab le, Flower, and Farm. — 
u RICHARD SMITH & CO. spare neither expense nor 
trouble in obtaining the Finest Quality, and they invite a 
£;»jpari*on of their prices with those of any other firm.— 
RICHARD SMITH & CO., 8eed Merchants and Nurserymen, 
Worcester. 

lfjft HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

for 25s.—Richard Smith k Co.’s selection of the 
Move contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
jeaotiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as i 
Jo produce flowers and render the garden attractive all I 
“rough the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
■'MITH k C’O^ Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

PLANTS and TREES whiclTwithstand Smoke, 

_ are suit able for towns._ 

PLANTS ami TREES for all situations and 

* gardens of all sizes. Descriptive lists and advice on 
Ration.-RICHARD SMITH & CO., Nurserymen and 
Me rchants, Worcester. 

PRKEPERS for Walls, Trellises, &c., in great 

Y. ylety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
may easily he made beautiful. Descriptive list 
toi adrice on application.-RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
•’anerynien and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

QLEMATIS.—The finest varieties for climbing 

y *0*1 bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen. Descriptive 
on application.-RICHARD SMITH & CO., Nurserymen 
*4 S«ed Merchants , Wor c ester. _ 

nRAKALE from the stock bo highly appre- 
i in Covent Garden Market; extra strong roots for 

2*. Gd. per doz.. 16s. per 100: planting roots. 2s. ]h.t 
l2x 6d. per 100.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., Nursery- 
Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


TTUAX FLOWER.—A well-rooted plant of the 

magnificent Hoya carnosa, which ia unequalled for 
beauty of flower and sweetness of perfume, only Is. 9d., 
free, m strong ease, carefully packed.—MOBLEY & CO., 

Croydon._ 

TlELICIOUS SCENT through whole house 

-L' produced by single spray of Tuberose flower; four bloom¬ 
ing roots, Is. 8<1., free, with cultural directions.—MORLEY 
A CO., Croydon ._ 

n OLD, SILVER, and CLIMBING FERNS.— 

VT The two former appear as if covered with gold and silver 
dust respectively. The latter will climb wire or stick like a 
Convolvulus ; the three only 3a., free.—MORLEY k CO., 
Croydon. 

PLANTS SUPERB COLEUS, every one of 

which are perfectly distinct; most lovely colours ; un¬ 
equalled for beauty and cheapness; Is. 2d., free.—MORLEY 
k CO., Croydon. 

OS. FREE.—This choice collection of plants 

A for window or greenhouse culture : 2 purple Ageratum, 
2 different Coleus, 2 Iresine, 1 Acacia, 2 Carnations (from 
seed), and 1 plant Fuchsia ; carefully packed in strong postal 
case.—MORLEY A CO., Croydon. _ 

1 pf| PLANTS for 5e.—W illiam Badman is 

J-Zl v now sending out his Box of Cheap Plants, containing 60 
Geraniums, of various colours, including Gold and Silver-leaf, 
20 best blue Lobelias, 10 Fuchsias, 10 Verbenas, 10 Ageratums, 
and 10 Calceolarias, all well rooted, including box, for 5s., or 
60 for 2s. 6d. P.O.O. with order.—Cemetery Nursery, Graves¬ 
end. 

PARNATIONS AND PICOTEES. - Finest 

VJ stage and prize varieties in more than 400 nnmed Borts; 

r r 100, 30s. ; per dozen, 5e.,carriage free.—H. SCHMELZER 

CO., 71 , Wa terlo o S treet, Gla sgow._ 

TDENN Y PACKETS of Flower Seeds in beauti- 

1 fully coloured pictorial packets with full cultural direc¬ 
tions, all liberally filled with new seed, and include AJyssum, 
Asters, Candytuft, Canterbury Bells, Chrysanthemum, Clar- 
kia, Collinsia, Convolvulus, Everlastings, Godetia, Larkspur, 
Linum, Lobelia, Marigold, Mignonette, Nasturtiums, Nemo- 
pliila. Phlox. Pink, Poppy, Saponaria, Stocks, Sunflower, 
Sweet Peas, Sweet William, Wallflower, Ac., Ac. 40 packets, 
2s. 6d. ; 20 packets. Is. 4d.; 15 packets, la.'; post free.— 
COVENTRY A CARSTAIRS, Seed Merchants, 111, Gray s 
Inn Road, London. W.O. 

W EBB'S PRIZE COB & OTHER FILBERT 

V “ TREES, Calcot Gardens, Reading.—Apply to Mi. 
COOPE R, F.R.H.8., Caloot Gardens, near Read ing, Berks._ 
NTOW is the time to transplant HOLLIES. 

-LN Grand specimens of all sizes to 10 feet high, and of the 
BEST variegated and green kinds See list, free on applica¬ 
tion. These trees should be seen to be appreciated.— 
RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 
chants,_W orcester._ 

STRAWBERRIES, strong roots for fruiting 

O this year, 4s. per 100. Descriptive List on application.- 
RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen, Worcester. 

pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

VJ Patent Process. Sacks, Is. each; 15 sacks, 12s; 30 sacks. 
20s. (all sacks included). Truck-load, free on rail, 25s.; limited 
quantities of P. M. special quality, granulated, in sacks only. 
Is. 6d. each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for Potting and use in 
Conservatory. Terms strictly cash with order. To obtain the 
genuine article, buy direct from the Manufacturers, CHUBB, 
ROUND A Co., Fibre Works, West Ferry Road, Mill wall, 
Loudon, E . _ 

p ISHURST COMPOUND.—Used by many of 

VT the Ieadinggardeners9incel859again8tredsjpuler,mildew, 
thrips, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. 
to tne gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
dressing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre¬ 
parations intended to supersede it. In boxes, Is., 3s., 10s. 6d. 

A MERICAN BLIGHT on APPLE'TREES 

xjL CUBED by rubbing a wet hard painter's brush on 
Gishurst Compound, and working the lather into the infected 
part. _ 

PJ.ISHURSTINE keeps feet dry, softens hard 

VT boots, preserves leather, takes a polish. Inboxes, 6d. and 
Is. each. Wholesale by Price's Patent Candle Company 
(Limited). Retail by Seedsmen and Oilmen. 

H OSE ! HOSE! HOSE !-Patent Red Rubber 

Garden Hose, stands severe tests of Government Depart¬ 
ments, thus proving superiority of auality. Lasts four limes 
as long as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter in weight, 
greater In strength, and cheaper in the long run than any 
other hose for garden use. A correspondent writes, “I have 
had a length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine years, and 
it is now as good as ever." Private customers supplied at 
trade prices.—Samples and prices of MERRYWEATIIER A 
SONS, Manufacturers, 63, Long Acre, W.C. 


PLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS (all 

-L kinds), guaranteed of the very best quality with full direc¬ 
tions for cultivation; 20 per cent, cheaper than any other 
house in the trade ; packets 3d. and 6d. each —T. J. HAW¬ 
KINS, F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 

TV/TARVEL OF CHEAPNESS.-Fifth year of 

distribution.—I am prepared to again supply my well- 
known hampers of flowers. 20 dozen choice bedding plants 
for one guinea, including 10 doz. best assorted Geraniums 
(alone worth the money), aud 10 dozen Fuchsias, Asters, 
Petunias, Zinnias, Stocks, Phlox Drummomli, Balsams, 
Lobelias, Tropieolura, Ac.; package included. Orders will bo 
sent out in rotation from 1st May (earlier if desired), and 
must be accompanied by a remittance.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hilli ng don Heath Nurseries, Uxbridge. _ 

rPEN dozen Bedding Plants for 10s. 6d., com- 

-L prising 4 dozen Geraniums and 6 dozen various ; package 
included. Pr. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, 

Uxbridge._ 

PAWKINS’Guinea hamper of Bedding Plants. 

UL —As only a limited number can be supplied, order 
early to avoid disappointment. Many orders received too late 
for execution last year. Numerous letters from nobility and 
gentry speaking in highest praise of these hampers open for 
per usal a t the Nurseries, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

“pAIRY ROSES.—Few dozen of these pretty 

A. little trees will soon be In bloom. Price 6 b. per dozen.— 
T. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS 1 CHRY SAN THE- 

VJ MUMS !! CHRY8ANTHEMUM8 !! 1 -Cuttings from a 
choice collection of 200 varieties, correctly named. Is. doz., 6a. 
100, or rooted, ditto. Is. 6d. doz.,10s. 100, or 15s. the collection.— 

T. J. HA WKINS, flillingdou Heath, Uxbrid ge._ 

TVA HLT AS-—Strong plants of a fine Collection, 
U 3s. per dozen.—T. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath. 
Uxbridge. 

TVTEW DOUBLE MIMULUS Hose-in-Hose, 
Ai very pretty, strong plants, 3s. dozen.—T. HAWKINS, 
Hillin gdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

pYCLAMEN.—Good sized bulbs with five or 

\J six leaves, 3e. dozen; larger bulbs of finest strains 
grown, 5s. dozen; very cheap.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hilling- 
donHeath, Uxbridge._ 

T ILIUM CANDIDUM.-No garden should bo 

-Ll without this handsome and highly-scented flower. Largo 
bulbs, 5s. doz.—T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdou Heath, 
Middlesex. 

VEGETABLE MARROW PLANTS.—Strong 

V and healthy, best variety, 2s. dozen.—T. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

pUCUMBERS.—Strong healthy plants. Tele- 

VJ graph, Tender and Tnie, Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of 
Connaught, or Marquis of Lome, price 6d. each. — T. J. 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

TOMATOES ! TOMATOES ! TOMATOES !— 

-L Grown with immense success last year. Vide Ga rden- 
ino Illustrated, July 16, 1881. Same strain. Strong 
plants, 2s. dozen, carefully packed.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hil¬ 
lingdonH eat h, U xbridge.___ 

PALCE0LARIAS. — Golden Gem and other 

VJ choice varieties, fine large plants 2s. dozen, 12s. 100, 
very cheap; cuttings of same, 5s. 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

TV/fELON PLANTS.—Any variety, strong and 
-LVJ. healthy, 3s. dozen.—T. HA\VKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 


TV/TYOSOTIS DISSITIFLORA (Forget-me-not). 

J-V-L Strong plants in bloom, Is. 6d. dozen.—T. J. HAW- 
KINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxb ridge.__ 

PUTTINGS.—Azalea, 9d. per dozen ; variegated 

VJ Geraniums, Is. per dozen; plain ditto, 9d. per dozen; 
Fuchsias, 9d. per dozen; Calceolarias, 5s. per 100.—T. J. 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 

PARNATION and PICOTEE.—Finest strain, 

VJ strong little plants, 5s. per 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

PINKS! PINKS! PINKS !-White and Red, 

-L large plants, showing bloom, 2s. per dozen—T. J. HAW- 
KINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

pHEAP PLANTS.—Geranirms, mixed, Is. 6<1. 

VJ per dozen; Fuchsias, single and double. Is. Sd. per 
dozen ; Chrysanthemum - flowered and Betteridge’s best 
Quilled Asters, Is. 6d. per dozen; Lobelia (dwarf), large 
plants. Is. 3d. per dozen; 8tocks, Is. per dozen; Petunias, 
best striped, Phlox Drummondi, and Balsams, Is. per dozen. 
T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 
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TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Warranted).— 

-L Eighth year of distribution .-The seed has been personally 
collected from handsome, well-grown fruit. Many testimo¬ 
nials from market and private growers ; lb seeds. Is., b seeaa 
7d?poIt free.-ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wal- 
lington, Surrey.____— 

R w. BEEDELL’S SEEDS, guaranteed to be 

. of the best quality that can be procured, m amali 
packets to suit amateurs. Cyclamen, Wiggins Prize Strain, 
JcL per packet; Miles* Spiral Mignonette, extra selected. 
Chrysanthemum Etoile dOr ; Lobelia rosea , 

taraxacifolia, large white-flowered trailing perennial, flowers 

12 in. round; Nicotiana longiflora* N. affinin ; Ca.i^a1 1 ori Cire- 
nadin brilliant double scarlet: 8olanum hybridum Empress, 

SS??’.riSty TDatey, ertr. Kmfcle ; OMtjlMa todlTiMj&jd, 

handsome annual, with scarlet flowers m dense mmWaK 
pot plant. All 6d. per packet. Gaillardia picta Lor ^ lz * a 5^ 
new, Is. per packet: Geranium and Pelargonium, each 6d. 
per packet—it. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Burrey. 


ANE DOZEN beautiful Greenhouse or Window 

v/ Plants, correctly named, free by post for 2s. Cuttings 
of same, half price.-W. SANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, 
Staffordshire. ___ 

PANSY SEED carefully collected from finest 

A exhibition flowers only. Finest Belgian or Fancy, and 
finest English or Show, 300 seeds of either variety, or 100 of 
each, free by post for 12 stamps.—WM. SANDERS, The Gar¬ 
dens, Leek, Staffordshire.____ 

PANSIES.—Now ready, Sander’s Catalogue of 
A Show and Fancy Pansies, with practical bin ts on thoir 
cultivation, free by poBt for one penny stamp.—WM. SAN¬ 
DERS, Florist, The Gardens, Leek, Staffordshire._ 

THE CHEAPEST SHILLING’S WORTH of 
A Hardy Annual Flower Seeds ever sent out. 12 packets, 
with full cultured directions, in beautifully-coloured wrapper, 
free bg post for 13 stamps.—W. SANDERS, The Gardens, 


, PALS AM, extra double, my especial strain, 25 

-D Beedm 7d. post.— Gardknino I^lust^ted of July 
1881, says: “ Mr. Beedell, nurseryman, of Wallington. sends 
us remarkable blooms of Camellia-flowered Balsams of excel¬ 
lent form; their colours inelude pure white, bright scarlet, 
purple, crimson, and fine striped varirti«; some of ihe blooms 
measure quite 2j In. across. —R. W. BEEDELL, The Nur¬ 
series, Wallington, Surrey. 


F ANCY PANSY, from my beautiful collection 

of endless variety of colours, 6d. per packet.—R. W. 
BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, -- 


POTATOES.—Schoolmaster, 1 stone of 14 lb. 
A of this now famous Potato, warranted true to name, 
delivered to rail, sack free, for 2s.; grand seed of Magnum 
Bonum Potato, 4s. 6d. per cwt., sack free, and delivered to 
mil.—WM. SANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, Staffordshire. 

TUTELONS.—Four seeds each of two of the 

1VA best Melons in cultivation, and four seeds each of two 
of the best Cucumbers, free by post for 12 stamps; names and 
pedigree on application.—WM. SANDERS, The Gardens, 
Leek, Staffordshire. 


‘WOTICE. —All seeds of Is. and upwards post 
JN free.—R. W. BEED ELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 


Surrey. 


nHOICE SEEDS, with full Cultural Directions 

on each packet. Musk, thousands of plants from 1 
packet; Anemone, Auricula, Calceolaria, Carnation, Gen- 
thMia, Heliotrope, Petunia. Pink, Picotee, Primrose, all 
colours, Solanum, Ten-week Stock Verbena, \ari«mted 
Kale, most beautiful colours, all Gd. per packet. Phlox 
Dnimmondi grandiflora, Polyanthus, all jkt per packet Ice 
Plant, Pyrethrum, Antirrhinum, Canary Creeper, Egg Plant, 
Evening Scented Stock, Ornamental Beet, Violet, Sensitive 
plant, Tobacco plant. Wallflower, red and goldem all 3d. per 
packet—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Burrey. 


PRIMULA SINENSIS. — Same magnificent 

A strain I sent out last season, per packet, Is. 6d. and 2s. 6tL, 
or 20 seeds. 6d. Cineraria. Covent Garden stnun, per packet, 
la. 6<1. and 2s. 6d., or 100 seeds, 6d. All the choicest varieties 
of Asters, 6d. per packet. Begonia, tuberous rooted, Laings 
strain, 6a. per packet.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, 
Wallington. Surrey. 


Tf HJI1IJKLAU1, OUllcjr.____ 

in nnn catalogues of choice seeds 

1U,UUU in small quantities. audGeneral CJtjriogue of 


w ^ w _ ___Catalogue of 

Plants are now ready, post free.—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, 
The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. _ 

ti KAND MEW COLEUS-These surpass all in 

\J cultivation. Matterhorn, Choulex, Montefleury, Monte 
Rosa, Aubonne, Chillion, 6d. each, or 2s. 6d. the set of six; 
the Demon Coleus, most curious and effective. Is. each; 
Mrs. G. Simpson, Royal Purple, James Barnshaw, Lovely 
Glitter, Princess, Diadem, Sensation, Pnnce of Wales, 
Duchess of Teck, Desideratum. Juno, 3d. each, or 2s. 6<lthe 
set of twelve.-ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wal¬ 
lington. Surrey._.__ 

PUCHSIAS. — Twelve best named varieties, 
X such as Lucy Finnia, Purple Prince, &c., for 2s.; Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns,4 for Is.—now is the time to pot them; Ageratums, 
dwarf, blue,and white,ls.3d. per doz.. 7s.per 100; Alternanthera 
major aurea, golden leaves, Is. 6d. per doz., 8s. per 100; 
do. amoena magniflea. Is. per doz., 5s. per 100; Mesembry- 
antheimim, Is. per doz., 6s. per 100; Iresine Lindeni and 
brilliantisBima, Is. per doz., 7s. per 100.—ROBT. W. 
BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington. Surrey. 


T OBELIA, Beedell s Prize white, Is. per doz. 
AJ 6s per 100; Lemon Verbenas, 4 for Is.; Carnations, 2s 
jer doz.; do. The Bride, pure white, 4d. each; Tropwolr 


per doz.; do. The Bride, pure wnue, «i. eacn; iToprooium, 
Ball of Fire, 4<L each; Abutilon Boule de Neige and others, 
6<L each ; Heliotrope, light and dark, Is. Gd. per doz.; Musk 
Harrboni. 90. per doz. ; Verbenas, mixed colours, Is. per doz. 
—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries. Wallington, Surrey. 


PETUNIA Magna Charter, Is. each ; do. 
S. double white, 4d. each; do. double purple, 4d. each; 
do. double pink, 4<1. each; Asters, all the best kinds, 9d. per 
doz. ; Stocks, Ten-week, 60. per doz.; Tomato plants, Nis- 
bett's Victoria (new), Is. 6d. per doz.; Lavender plants, Is. 
nerdoz. • Cyclamen persicum,Is. 6cL i*x doz.; all post free 
over Is.—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Surrey .___ 

JJKDDING VIOLAS. — Admiration, 


A set, by an experienced collector of 25 years; correctly 
named and packed; with Instruction Book for makinr 
Rockery, planting Ferns, tc., with each 5s. order. 14 to 2 
named varieties V b. p er 100. Small (post), 30 for 2b. ASPLE- 
NIIIM FONTANCM, 8EPTENTRIONALE, and POLY- 
STICHTJM LONCHITIS (Holly), Is. each. 1000 varieties 
BRITISH and EXOTIC. Catalogue, 2d. Estab. 25 years.— 
E. GILL. Lodging-house Keeper, Lynton, N. Devon. [1169 


iLMJliMJT V lunno. - nuumanuu. purple 

Sovereign, yellow; Duchess of Sutherland, light mauve; 

Victoria, blue; Purity, best white, ail autumn struck, well 
roo ed plants, true to name, 8s. per 100 or Is. 6tL per dozen. 

E DGING PLANTS— Santolina incana, white 

foliage, elegant, and very hardy, autumn struck, 6a per 
100, Is. 3d. per doz.; Sedum aero, glaucum, and acre 
anreuin, fine for edging or carpet bedding, 6s. per 100, Is. 3d. 
jnar doz. 

D OUBLE CRIMSON DAISIES, 3s. per 

100 • The London, 4J in. to 5 in. in circumference, the 
largest of the Daisies, 2s. per doz.; Schizostylis coccinea, 2s. 
per doz.; all cheaper by 100 or 1000. 

n RAPE HYACINTHS, Schizostylis coccinea, 

VJ and Anemone japonica, all at 8s. iier 100 ; Exhibition 
Pansies and finest Herbaceous Phloxes, very strong, 20s. per 
100 N.B.—One sample plant of each of the above named 
sixteen will be sent, post free, correctly named, for 2s. 6d. until 
soldi This cancels previous offer made in error.—Apply to 
T. L. MAYOS, Highfleld Nurseries, Hereford. _ 

I70NALS ! ZONALS !! ZONALS!!!—Henry 

LA Jacoby (darkest crimson), Sarah Bernhardt (single), La 

Cvene (double), pure whites, 9d. each. Twelve very choice __ _ 

Varieties. 2s. 6d. : all free.—BOURCHIER, Crosby, Liverpool. | GARAWAY k OO., Durdham Down, 

_ ]1170 


riASBON & SONS are now booking orders for 

\J their unequalled 10s. collection of bedding plants, con¬ 
taining 10 dozen extra strong plants, consisting of 3 dozen 
strong Geraniums from single pots, Vesuvius, Pretender, 
Bronze Beauty, Msuiter Christine, and 7 dozen various Ver¬ 
benas, Lobelias, Balsams, imported Stocks, and Asters, to be 
sent out the second week in May, or as desired. Carnage free 
for 10s. postal order. 


TVTICOTIANA LONGIFLORA.—A deliciously 

AN fragrant plant with pure white flowers ; one will soent 
whole house; easily cultivated; almost perpetual bloomer. 
Packet of Seeds, 7(L—GIBBS k CO., W oodbridge, S uffo lk_ 

pHRISTMAS ROSES.—Beautiful hardy white 

VJ flowers from Christmas to Lent : one plant, 7d. ; six, 
2s. 6d.; twelve, 4s. 6d.; now ready, cash with order; carnage 
paid.— G IBBS & CO.. Woodbridge, Suffolk. _ 

•pU BE ROSES.—American aud the Pearl, with 

A white fragrant flowers for forcing or open ground Three 
each for 2s., with instructions for growing. Cash with order. 
—GIBBS k COMPANY, Woodbridge, 8uffolk. 


VALUABLE PLANTS, Household Furniture 
V and Effects removed to any part of the kingdom in lock¬ 
up specially built vans.—Apply for prospectus to J. & E. 
DELL, York Road Station, Battersea, S.W., or to 48, Queens 


R >:ni. Brighton. 


0 .\l,<JKUL ARIAS- — Strong plants, ready to 
plant, twelve. Is. 6d.; fifty, 4s. 6d. ; 100, 8s.—-W. E 
BOYCE, 14, Gloucester Road, Holloway. London N. [11 63 


MILES’ HYBRID SPIRAL MIGNONETTE. 

1YA With immense trusses of highly perfumed flowers. The 
kind which attracted the attention of Her Majesty the Queen 
at South Kensington. 6d. pet packet. Sow now for winter 
flo wering.—GIBBS & CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. _ 

DILEA MUSCOSA, a pretty bright green, 

A Fern-like plant for table decoration, 7d. each. 2 for Is. 
Carriage paid.—GIBBS & CO., Woodbr id ge, Su ffol k. _ 

ti INGLE DAHLIA SEED from the choicest 

O flowers, Is. per packet. Should be Bown now.—GIBBS 

& CO., Woodbridge, Buffolk. _ 

"PUCHSIAS.—Strong plants of best sorts for 
A early flowering, 3a per dozen.—GIBBS k CO., Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk. 

OldTSimson CLOVE CARNATIONS.- 

VJ Strong plants from open ground. Two for Is. 3d., carriage 
paid.—GIBBS & CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. __ 

■VTEW"VARIEGATED-LEA'VED BUN¬ 
IN FLOWER.—A most effective and highly ornamental 
novelty. Seed, Is. per packet.—GIBBS & CO., Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. _ 


fl H R Y SAN TH EM U MS.—Best exhibition 
VJ rieties ready to plant, twelve, 2s.; fifty, 7s. 6<L ; 100, 


va- 

— rieties ready to plant, twelve, 2s.; fifty, 7s. 6<L ; 100, 14s. 
Free in postal boxen.-W. E. BOYCE, 14, Gloucester Road, 
Holloway, Londo n, N.__11163 

MATRICARIA INODORUM PLENO—One 

1YA of the best of all double pure white flowers for cutting. 
Three strong well-rooted plants, free for Is. 

PLANT NOW.—Single Dahlia repens (scapi- 

X gera), two free for Is. 4d.; six, 2s. 6<L ; twelve, 4s.; Com- 
melina coerulea and alba, blue and white Spiderworts, 
six, free, Is. 2d ; twelve, 2s. 3d. Please send postal orders. 
See my list of hardy border plants free for 4d stamp. — 
W. FARREN, How House Nurseries. Cambridge. 
m\yo of the most beautiful Columbines are 
A Aquilegia chryaantha and califoraica. The tw'o free for 
la. 4d 

GENUINE FLOWER SEEDS.—24 packets 

\I most useful and easily grown, free for la 3d. See my Id 
packet flower Beed list, free for id. stamp. Please send postal 
orders.—W. FARREN, How House Nurseries, Cambridge. 


UUDDING PLANTS.—All well established and 
D strongly rooted Golden Feather, 3d doz., 2a. 100; Lobelia 
compacta, 6d. doz., 4s. 100; Ageratum, Calceolaria, Coleus, 
Fuchsia, Heliotrope, Mimulus, Petunia, and Verbenas, Is. 
doz., 6s. 100 ; Geraniums, strong, la 6d. doz., 10s. 100 ; assort¬ 
ment of 15 doz., 10s.; 7 doz., 5s. ; 3 doz., 2s. 6d ; our selec¬ 
tion. Securely packed with damp moss in poobri boxeaLaxge 
orders by rail; all free; packages watts.—COVENTRY & 
CAR-STAIRS, 111, Gray s Inn Road Londo n , W.C. 


QPEClAL OFFER of Lilium auratum and 

IJ Orchitis.—Good bulbs to clear off stock of Lilium aura¬ 
tum are now offered at per dozen only for 3a., 4a, 6s., and 8s. 
the four sizes ; Lilium album Kr&etzeri at 8s. per dozen. 
Special offer of Orchids on application.—All orders and letters 
to be addressed to 10, Cullum Street. London, E.C., and not 
to the Nurseries, Twickenham, Middlesex. P.O.O. payablato 
WM GORDON, Mark Lane. 


POST FREE.—Hathaway s, large Red, and 

A Tree Tomatoes, Is. per dozen ; Long Red Capsicums, 24 
for la ; Marrow plants (three kinds), 3 for la : hardy Ridge 
and Golden Globe Melon, 3 for la: Stockwood Ridge Cucum¬ 
ber, 3 for Is.—EDWARD LEIGH, Wrotham Farm, Duns- 
fold. Godaiming . 


POST FREE.—Autumn-sown, strong Early 
JL Cabbage plants, late do., also Brussels Sprouts, Savoy, 
a curled Kale, ml pickling Cabbage, Bath Cos, Lee’s 

_tense Lettuce plants. Broccoli (late), all la per 100.— 

EDWARD LEIGH, Wrotham Farm, Dunsfold, Godaiming 

ItTEW~WHITE LOBELIA.—J. JAMES is now 

AN sending this out for the first time. It is the largest and 
best white Lobelia yet introduced; the flowers are pure white. 
Is. each, post free; catalogue, Id. stamp.—J. JAMES, Florist, 

South Knighton. Leicester._ 

PERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, andSomer- 


pERANIUMS. — Autumn-struck Vesuvius, 

VX Triomphe de Stella, Lucius, Mrs. Augustus Miles, Bon¬ 
fire, 7s. per 100; 12 named Fuchsias, Is. 6a.; 12 dark Helio¬ 
tropes, Miss Nightingale, la 6d. ; double white Daisies, 3s. 6iL 
per 100 : Ccrastium tomentosum, 3s. 6d. per 100. All orders 
amounting to 10s. 6<1 carriage paid per Midland aud L. & N.- 
W. Railway.—T. BETTERXDGE, Measham Hall, Ather- 
stone. 


yellow and orange-red, ------ 

Plants to flower this season, 9d. each. Seed of each, 9d. per 
packet.—GIBBS k CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk._ 

•"TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. -Strong healthy i>lants 

A from the best named sorts to flower this season. 0 for 
3s. 3d, assorted oeloura Specimen for 8 stamps.—GIBBS 

k CO. , Woodbridge, Suffolk. __ 

nPENNIS.—The finest close growing evergreen 
A GRASS SEEDS for LAWNS, Is. per lb. GRASS 
SEEDS for all purposes and all soils; advice freely given. A 
nobleman’s gardener writes: " Knowing how difficult it is to 
obtain pure stocks of Grass seeds, even when price is a secon¬ 
dary consideration, I write to say the supply I obtained from 
you for our new terrace lawns has given great satisfaction. 
Although it was not sown till the middle of July, we now 
(October 18 of same year) have a nice close turf, composed of 
the finest dwarf permanent Grasses—quite free from weeds 
or objectionable kinds." Another customer writes: “Please 
send me three bushels of the very best Lawn Grass Seeds, 
suitable for an exceedingly hot upland soil, without any mix¬ 
ture of Clover. The seed I have had of you has been the only 
kind which has been able to resist the influence of the sun 
and drought upon my thin, gravelly soil.”— RICHARD 
SMITH and CO., Seed Merchants aud Nurserymen, Wox- 
cest er. Establish ed 18M.___ _ 

A A nnn BEDDING PLANTS.—Geraniums, 

< ±VJ»V/VJVJ Verbenas, Heliotropes, Echeyerias, Lobelias, 


_Deutzias, 2s. 6d. to 5s. per d- 

Truce, 6e. to 9s. per doz.; Walker’s New Cucumber, Good as 
Gold, the best out, Is. per packet.—Cosh with order, JOHN 
WALKER, Bhadwell Nurseries, Moortow n. nea r Lee d s. 

M ATHIOLA BICORNIS (Evening-scented 

Stock), of unrivalled fragrance; from the Grecian 
mountains. Grows about 15 in. in height, and is of branching 
habit; the delicious perfume emitted from the flower in the 
morning and evening after a shower is truly delight fu 1 . No 
annual in cultivation, even including Mignonette, larpasses 
this in the powerful and yet delioate perfume of it*, flowers. 
Seed, per packet, 8 stamps ; 2 packets,stamps, free. Sow 
out oidoors; hardy.—Address, SAMUEL DAXON, Croft, 
Warring ton, Lan cashire. _ 

pVERLASTING FLOWERS.—Helichrysunis 

Al (the flowers may be cut and dried) will retain their beauty 
for years; pretty for church decoration, or made into bou¬ 
quets for the home in winter when other flowers are scarce. 
The flowers should be cut just os the blooms are beginning to 
expand, hung up to dry. Seed of the above in rose, white, 
scarlet, purple, yellow, salmon. Price per packet, 12 stamps; 
mixed oolours or separate, 2 packets, 18 stamps.—Address, 
SAMUEL DAXON, Croft, near Warrington. 


A b'l'ER SEED, prize quilled, from collection, 

XX 16 colours. These Asters are most beautiful, continuing 
long In beauty. Price, per packet, 7 stamps; 2 packets, 12 
stamps, poet free.—Address, SAMUEL DAXON, Croft, near 
Wamngton. 


QINGLE DAHLIAS, unrivalled for cutting. 

O Alba, or White Queen; Lutea, pure yellow with darker 
centre; Paragon, maroon; Dahlia Juarezi, with doub* 
Cactus-like flowers of a rich crimson; a rooted cutting < 
PA/di of the above nost free on receipt of P.O.O. for 4s.— 
___'ton, Bri stol. _ 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS, prize exhibition varie- 
VJ ties, good plants in thumb pots (3-in.), our selection, 4s. 
per doz. Cash with order.— JAS. GARAWAY k CO., Durd- 
liam Down, Clifton, BristoL_ 


TTTOLA PLANTS, large-flowered, blue, pretty 

V for bedding or bordering flower-bed, walks, or carriage 
drives, continuing in beauty till destroyed by frost; price per 
dozen. Is.; 3 dozen, 2s. 6d. Remittance stamp or postal notes. 
Sent out proi»erly packed, postage free.—Address, * SAMUEL 
DAXON, Croft, near Warrington._ 

0 A DEVONSHIRE FERNS, named varieties, 

Lrk for Is. 6d., with separate cultural instructions for cadi 
sort, and particulars of the soil it grows best in, suitable for 
pots or outdoor culture, Maiden-hair (Asplenium trichomancsl, 
black Maiden-hair (Asplenium Adiantum nigrum), plants 
with good crowns and roots and instructions, Is. 

All securely packed in strong box, post free.—JAMba 
OG1LV1K, Newton Tracey, Barnstaple.__ 

ARWOOD’S PRIKEETAZR GIANT 

ASPARAGUS —“ Fifty heads weighed 81b. 14 ox. 
The finest Asparagus in the world. One ounce of seed, la 6cL, 
half-ounce, la—HOOPER k CO., Covent Garden, London, 


TROUBLE PYRETHRUMS, the best hardy 

AJ plant for cut flowers ; named varieties, assorted colours, 


plant_ 

5s. per dozen, including package. 
WAY k CO., Durdham Do 


Cash with order.—GARA- 
>wnT Clifton. Bristol._ 


5 DOZEN ext! a strong well-rooted, bushy Gera¬ 
niums sent when desired on receipt of 10s. postal order, 
carriage paid, including Rev. T. Atkinson, dark scarlet; Pro- 
tender, scarlet shaded violet; George BuBby, new bright 
scarlet, white eye; Vesuvius, Master Christine, pink. CAA¬ 
EON k SONS, Millfleld Nursery, Peterborough. 


.ib.-vidUMS ! (JAJLuADlUMS 11 — 12 cEoice 


U named varieties, including several of quite reoent intro¬ 
duction, a splendid selection, package free, for 24s. _6 varie¬ 
ties for 12s. 6d.-OSBORN k SONS, The Fulham 
London. 3.W. 


am Nursery. 


GILBERT’S DOUBLE PRIMULAS.—Mar 

\T chioness of Exeter (syn., White Lady, kcX flowers white* 
occasionally striped and blotched with red. Fine plants for 
autumn and winter blooming, 5«. each; extra strong, ra «*• 
and 10s. Gd.—OSBORN k SONS, The Fulham Nursery. Lon¬ 
don, 8.W. 


Digitized by 


Gougle 


PHOICECOLEUS.--1 1 irstset, Montileury, Miss 1 OEED POTATOEb.—Myatts Ashleaf, 6s. per 

VJ Rosina, Baronne Sparre, Master Wilmot. Mr. Simpson, ^ cwt.; Paterson's Victoria, 6s. cwt.; Magnum 
Paragon, Md. Sterling, Sensation, above eight beautiful vars., 5s. cwt.; Early Rose and Scotch Champion, 4s. cwt.; 
well rooted, post free/ls. 6d.; also second set, eight other vars., in free bogs on rail. True to name and carefully Mlectea. 
lo.6d.; Miaa Lizzie Vidler and Mont Blan?, two new P.O.O. to CHARLES PRIDEAUX, Potato Grower and In»- 
Fwchsiaa, la.—W. OOAD, Maxmamead, Plymouth- [1119 porter, Motcombe, Shaftesbury, Dorset. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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iil 


JOHN GREEN S 

HOOTED CUTTINGS & PLANTS 

OF THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READT. 

Carriage paid for Cash with Order. 

AO pant* sent by post are carefully packed in tin cases with 
jap Moss, which La the only sure and safe method. 

Catalogue fret for a penny stamp . 


Zoiil Pelargoniums (for pot 
culture), 3 good var. for 
li; 6 good var. for 2s.: 
6 extra vox. for 3s.; 3 
extra rar. for la 6ti : 6 
very fine new var. for 5s.; 
3 very fine new var., 3a. 

I)r. Denny, each 6d. 

Charles Darwin (new), 
lust-class certificate of 
R.H.S., each 2a. 

La France (new), each 2s. 

Tuliage Geraniums— Freak of 
Nature, each 9<L 

6 var. for 2s. 

Bedding Geraniums, mixed 
rar.. 2a per doz. 

Scarlet Vesuvius, 2a. and 
2a fid. doz. 

White Vesuvius, 2s. and 
‘A fid. doz. 

Silver Leaf, 2*. and 2s. 6d. 
doz. 

Christine (pink), 2s. and 
2a fid. doz. 

veuted-leaf Geraniums, 3 for 
la; 6 for 2s. 

Ivy Uaf Geraniums, 3 for Is.; 
isforSs. 

Fuchsias, 12 exhibition var., 
very choice, for 4a 6<i. ; 
6 exhibition var. for 
2a fid.; 12 fine decora¬ 
tive var. for 2a. 6d.: 6 
decorative var. for ls.6d. 

fTocumbens (species), 

each fid. 

qieadens (species), each 
&1 

mcrophylla (species), 

each fid. 

Tram peter (new), each Is. 


Lobelia fulgeus (the Cardinal 
Flowrr), each 9d.; 6s. 
per doz. 

Coleus, the best varieties 
only, 6 beautiful Tar. 
for Is. 3d.; 12 for 2s. 6d.; 
25 for 5s. 

The Queen (new), each 6d. 

Mrs. W. H. Sheriff (new), 
each 6d. 

Pompadour, each Is. 

Mrs. G. Simpson, each Is. 

Chrysanthemums (for pot 
culture), 6 var.ror ls.6d.; 
12 var. for 3s.; 6 early 
flowering var. for the 
garden, 1s. 6d. ; 12 early 
flowering var. for 3s. 

Paris Daisies, white, 4 for la.; 
yellow, 3 for Is. 

Begonias, perpetual flower¬ 
ing, 3 var.. Is. fid. 

Ageratums, 4 for la; 12 for 
2s. 6d. 

Tmdescantias, 3 beautiful 
var. for la 

Polyanthus, choice mixed. 
Is. doz. 

Pansies, choice mixed, Is. 
do/.. 

Scarlet Lychnis, 2s. per doz. 

Salvia. Pine - apple scented 
(rare), each Gel. 

patens (blue) each 6d. 

Lobelia Emperor William, 
per doz. Is. 6d_ 

Calceolaria Golden Gem, 2s. 
per doz. 

Anemone japonica alba, 9d. 
each. 

Scarlet Musk, 2 for la 


RICH ARD SMITH & CO. 

OEV KNTY-FOUR ACRES of FRUIT TREES. 

W -Apples. Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots and other Fruit Trees, as Standards, Dwarfs, Pyra¬ 
mids, Bushes, Cordon and Trained Trees in great variety, all 
full of vigour and warranted true to name. Descriptive Price 
List, containing a sketch of the various forms of trees, with 
directions for cultivation, soil, drainage, manure, pruning 
lifting, cropping, treatment under glass; also their synonyms, 
quality, size, form, skin, colour, flesh, flavour, use, growth 
duration, season, price, Ac., for a penny stamp. 

TWELVE ACRES of ROSES. - Standard, 

f Dwarf, and Climbing, all the popular sorts: also 80,000 
choice Tea-scented and Noisette Roses in pots; extra strong 
Roses in pots for immediate forcing. See Descriptive Price 
List free for a--- 


i penny stamp. 


Testimonial from Mrs. Digby, Ballinasloe. 

“ Mrs. Dighy wishes the following plants as per advertise- 
Mrs. Digby has got plants from Mr. Green before, and 
i&b his are fine plants, and come better packed and freeher 
wm inj others she has got elsewhere.” 

JOHN GREEN, 

The Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich 


A SEED LIST 

ILLUSTRATED 

ud m foil as can be desired of useful and reliable infonna- 
taa on Carden and Flower 8eeds, yet without any unneoes- 
*7 cosdiiices, post free on application. Such a catalogue as 
S*J> claimed to be must of necessity conduce to EOO- 
SOMT, both as regards purchaser and vendor. 

In addition to the well known and trusty favourites in 
$rtdi,tfae 

BEST NOVELTIES 

uv included, but unproved and excessively expensive kinds 
wv omitted. _ 

Every endeavour is mode to supply seeds of 
hi FINEST QUAUTY and of the BEST VARIETIES at a 
MODERATE PRICE , 

which desirable object neither trouble nor expense 
we qared in the procuring and proving of the Seeds. 

the guinea collection 

free), for the Amateur's Garden has been much ap- 
and contains a most valuable and useful assortment 
■Testable Seeds. 

All enquiries are gladly and promptly attended to. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO- 

Seed Merchants & Nurserymen, Worcester. 


HHEAP PLANTS. Carriage Paid.- 

w 12 Verbenas in 12 splendid named forts, Is. fid.: 100,8s. fid. 

Verbenas, white, purple, scarlet and pink, fie. fid. 

5 in 12 lovely varieties, Is, fid.; 100, fe. fid. 

5 in 12 splendid show kinds, 2s. fid.; 100,18s. 
o Anatom Imperial dwarf, Is. 3d.; 100, 6s. fid. 

5 ftoroiw. light or dark kinds, la. 3d.; 100, fls. fid. 

» "gyPQan t hemu n i cord, variegatum. Is. 3d. ; 100. fis. fid 
S ir^ jn 13 splendid named sorts, 2s. fid. 

, r IfQdani and others, Is. 3d.: 100, fis. 60. 

^Sf^Mia Golden Gem, Is. fid.; l6o, 8s. 
i Jm Cash. The plants are clean, healthy, and well rooted. 

H. BLANDFORD, 

Tba Dorset Nurseries, Blandford. 


C^VSANTHEMUMS, twelve finest named, 

^^^A^^enUd, including the fine new double, Min 
in - ! -g French Fancy Regal, six, 3s. 


bow aouo _ 

^nEDGERANnTMS. six distinct, 2*. 3d. 
s show, 5s. to 12s. doz.: mixed colours, 

^^ 0 ^^ 8 STo°r seMU ' 1 " s4d01 ^ 

double 7, Pearl” three la 2d., 4s. dozen. 

* nd Fancy, 3s. 6d. dozen. 

"W^toWERJED VIOLAS. Hue King, Freedom, Vestal 
nrX^wnr and others, named, 2s. doz. 

CBom* sorta - See Catalogue. 

FLOWERS for decoration, dress, weddings. 

HARDY PLANTS. See Catalogue. 
PBLnrn 1111 1 11 * kinds. 

IUW *® (perennial) choioe named, 3s. fid. dozen. 

MR. R. W. BEAOHBY, 
l ** r ftw Gardens, KlngskertweU, Devonshire. 


T 1ST of all the EVERGREEN FIR TRIBE, 

•LJ suitable for Britain, giving size, price, popular and bota¬ 
nical names, derivations, description, form, colour, foliage, 
growth, timber, use in arts, native country, and size there, 
situation, soil, and other information, with copious index of 
their Bynonyms. Free by post for Bix stamps. 

P ST OF STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 

PLANT8, comprising the best selections of fiftiwalH**, 
Azaleas, Ericas, Epocris, Ferns, &c., free for a penny stamp. 

T 1ST of EVERGREEN and DECIDUOUS 

JJ SHRUBS, Rhododendrons, Standard Ornamental Trees, 
Climbing and Twining Plants, with their generic, specific, 
and English names, native country, height, time of flowering, 
colour, Ac., and general remarks, free for a penny stamp. 

A 1 ^ kiods of Garden Seeds of first qu&lily. 

Buibs, Mu^room Spawn, Tobacco Paper. Archangel 
Mats, and other Garden Requisites. See Lists, which maybe 
had on application. 


5100 000 Herbaceous and Alpine Plants for 

Borders, Rockwork. Ac.—See descriptive 
list, giving colour, height, tune of flowering, Ac., free by poet 
for one penny stamp. R. S. A Co.'s selection of 100 good 
showy varieties for 25s.— RICHARD SMITH A Co , Nursery¬ 
men and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


OJEAK ALE, extra strong for forcing, 2s. 6d. per 

O dozen; 16s. per 100. 

RICHARD SMITH St CO., 
Worcester. 


PLANTS! PLANTS!! PLANTS!!! 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


s. d. 

12 splendid single Fuchsias.2 

12 do. double do. .2 _ 

single Geraniums. ..2 6 

double do.2 6 

Abutilons.3 0 

Pelargoniums .4 0 

Heliotrope.2 6 

Tuberous Begonia.4 0 

Coleus .2 

12 Ageratum, new dwarf blue.16 

12 Marguerite, white.16 

12 Verbenas.. .16 

12 Cuphea, very pretty plant for greenhouse or borders 2 6 

12 Lobelias.16 

12 Mesembryanthemum variegatum.16 

The above plants can be sent poet free to any part of the 
world. Catalogue, Id. stamp. 

J. JAMES, Florist, 

_SOUTH KNIGHTON. LEICESTER. 


FEBNS A SPECIALITY. 

Special List (February, 1882), now ready. 

THE LARGEST STOCK in the greatest num* 

A ber of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and green¬ 
house cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and other 
lurposes. Intending purchasers should send for above list 
•efore buying elsewhere. Poet free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FEBN NUB8BRY. SALE, MANCHESTER. 


Wormleighton’s Seedling 

(OR IMPROVED MAGNUM BONUM). 

The true stock guaranteed. 

Ss. per peck, 10a. per bushel 21s. per sack 
or 168 lbs. 

DANIELS BROS., 

Seed Growers and Merchants, NORWICH. 


SEEDS, 

VEGETABLE, FLOWER, AND FARM. 
■piCHARD SMITH & CO. spare neither ex- 

•Lv pense nor trouble in obtaining the finest quality, and 
they invite a comparison of their prices with those of an; 
other firm. 

Lids free on application. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO, Seed Merchants 
and Nurserymen, WORCESTER. 


CHOICE 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


Nice young plants from pots, carefully packed. Post or 
carriage free at prices quoted. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Per doz.—s. d. 

New varieties of 1881, including some splendid sorts .. 6 0 
Large-flowered, incurved, Ac., fine exhibition varieties 4 0 

Good Standard sorts to name.per 100, 16 b. 2 6 

Dahlias. 

New varieties of 1881, including Walter Williams, 
Joseph Green, and Prince of Denmark .. ..5 0 

Show and Fancy, splendid exhibition sorts, .per 100,25a. 3 6 

Fuchsias. 

New varieties of 1881, including Lizzie Vidler and 

Trumpeter .6 0 

Choice exhibition sorts, 1879-80 4 8 

Popular varieties to name .. .. per 100,10s. 6d. 1 6 

Geraniums (Zonal). 

New varieties of 1880-81, superb exhibition sorts, care¬ 
fully selected .12 0 

In splendid variety, from our fine collection .. ..60 

Good popular Boris, including some very fine varieties 2 0 

Phloxes (Perennial). 

Very choice varieties, line .3 6 

Pentstemons. 

A very choice assortment .3 0 


CHEQUE OR P.O.O. TO 


DANIELS BROS., 

Town Close Nurseries, Norwich. 


NEW BEDDING GERANIUM (Header's) 

Ll CRIMSON VESUVIUS, this splendid variety so highly 
spoken of in the horticultural papers as being so much 
superior to Vesuvius for bedding and winter bloom, price 6d. 
each, post free. 

GERANIUM PRIMA DONNA, Dr. Dennys new pure 
white, so highly spoken of in the papers when exhibited, and 
obtained first-class certificate, price la. each, post free. 

GERANIUM I’VE GOT IT (Canned's), new pure white, 
which caused such a BenBatiou when exhibited, and received 
first-class certificate, price Is. each, post free. 

GERANIUM WEST BRIGHTON GEM, bright scarlet, 
one of the best winter bloomers and bedders, 6d each, or 4s. 
per dozen, post free. 

GERANIUM NEWLAND’S MARY, the best bedding 

S ink, useful pot plant and market variety, 6d. each, or 4s. per 
ozen, post free. 

GERANIUM H. M. POLLETT, deep crimson, white eye, 
very fine, one of the best winter bloomers, 6d. each, post free. 

NEW DOUBLE GERANIUMS of 1880, 12 fine selected 
varieties for fis.; 12 best selected older varieties Double Gera¬ 
niums for 3s., post free. 

GERANIUM VESUVIUS, Is. 6d. per dozen. 

„ WHITE VESUVIUS, Is. 6<L per dozen. 

„ WONDERFUL, Is. 6<L per dozen. 

_,, NEW LIFE, Is. 6d. per dozen. 

DOUBLE GERANIUM MI)ME. THIBAUT, 2s. per doz. 

„„ v___ MDME. A. BALTET, 2s.per doz. 

SILVER or WHITE VARIEGATED GERANIUM for 
bedding, 2 b. per dozen. 

12 MARGUERITE, or Paris Daisy, the free-blooming white 
variety, for 4s., or 6d. each, post free. 

NEW GOLDEN MARGUERITE, Mr. Howard's variety, 
right yellow, very free bloomer, 4s. per dozen, or 6d. each 
12 HELIOTROJPIUMS, best dwarf kinds, Is. fid. per dozen, 
post free. 

12 LOBELIA KING OF BEDDERS, the darkest blue, 
and best dwarf bedder yet produced, Is., poet free. 

12 LOBELIA WHITE QUEEN, the largest pure white 
dwarf bedder yet produced. Is. 6d., post free. 

12 select varieties LAN TANAS, free-blooming bedding 
plant (equal to Verbenas), also a Useful pot plant. 12 fine 
varieties, 3s, 6d., post free. 

All the above are GOOD PLANTS, post free, from 
_B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, battle, Sudsex. 


PENNY PLANTS for the MILLION.— 

J- The following are now offered in good plants • 12 
Fuchsias, specially for pots or the border. Is. : 12 yel¬ 
low Calceolarias, Is.; 12 bedding Cupheas, Is.; 12 various 
single Geraniums, Is. ; 12 various double Geraniums, Is.; 
12 Heliotropes, Is.; 12 white Paris Marguerite, fine for back 
row or for pots. Is.; 12 dark blue Ageratum, Is.; 12 large 
Victoria Daisies, Is. ; 12 Polyanthus, Is.; 12 scarlet Gera¬ 
niums, Is. : 12 pink Geraniums, Is. ; 12 Coleus Verschaffeltl, 
best for bedding,la; 12 ChryBanthemums.Pompone. Japanese, 
and large-flowered, la ; 12 Myosotia (Cliveden Forget-me- 
not), la; 12 Sweet Williams, Auricula-eyed, la ; 12 dwarf 
white Agendums, la ; 12 Coleus, fine for pots. Is. ; 12 dwarf 
blue Lobelia, Is.; 12 Iresiue Lindeni, Is.: 12 variegated- 
leaved Geraniums, Is. ; 12 scarlet bedding Tropseoluma, la ; 
12 white Geraniums, la Any of the above plants sent post 
free at la per dozen, all in good plants. Orders of 10s. and 
upwards, if desired, sent in boxes per rail, carriage paid to 
Loudon, from B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle/Sussex. 


Border Carnations. 


•PHOMAS S. WARE begs to announce that his 

-L Hardy Florist's Flower Catalogue is ready, and may be 
had upon application. It i ldudes. in addition to the above, 
complete lists of Antirrl inunis, Delphiniums, Pansies and 
Violas, PentstemonB, Pyrethrums, Ac.—Hale Farm Nurseries, 
Tottenham, London. P.8.—Trade prices upon application. 


J»OR 


BEST EXHIBITION VEGETABLES. 

FOR BEST EXHIBITION FLOWERS. 

FOR BEST EXHIBITION POTATOES. 

See our newypriced < Oatalogue8 l> Poet Free. 


Digitized b" 


Google 


J. AMD Q. McHATTIE'S, Seedsmen, Chester. 


*70NAL GERANIUMS from B. W. Knight’s 

EJ unrivalled collection. Having one of the largest collec¬ 
tions extant, I am now enabled to offer 100 splendid Zonal 
Geraniums, single and double, in 100 varieties, all true to 
name, for 16s., securely packed, carriage paid to London. 
Smaller quanties of special varieties post free. 

12 unrivalled vars. Zonal Geraniums, the pick of 1880, 4s. 

12 magnificent vars. Zonal Geraniums, 3s. 

12 van. specially selected Zonal Geraniums of 1881,6a, > 

12 superb van. double Geraniums, 3s. 

12 extra select van. double Geraniums of 1880, 4s. 

12 very superb new van. double Geraniums of 1881 6a. 

12 superb van. Fuchsias for pots or borders, 2s. ' 

12 very superb van. Fuchsias of 1879,1880, 4a. 

12 extra superb varieties Fuchsias of 1881, 6s., post free. 

All the above in good plants from separate pots from 
B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex. 


ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. — Strong 

■Q. Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn-floworing 
Anemone (see Gardening Illustrated, September 4 
1880), Is. each, post free.—GEORGE PHIPPEN, Victoria 
Nunery, OxfordRoad, Reading. Established 1862, 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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OUPERB FUCHSIAS.-12 finest exhibition 

kJ varieties, including Lucy Fimiis, Lizzie Vidler, for 2s. 6d.; 
12 good named, 2s. ; 12 mixed, Is. Gtl.; C selected Fuchsias 
for town culture, warranted to grow anywhere, In. 6*1. All 
strong plants, and Dost free in boxes and moss.—RAVENS- 
CHOFT. 13, llelvoir Road, Lordship L ane, 8.E. _ 

"DFAUTIFLJL PETUNIAS.—An unequalled 

-D gtniin of these favourite flowers. All are from flowers 
3 in. to 4 in. across, and mostly blotched and spotted. These 
are of immense Bubstance, and Perfect in form and colour, 
and are greatly superior to the old Bmall Petunias, as well as 
to the large flabby flowers lately introduced ; unequalled for 
pots or bedding ; 12 strong plants, mixed, Is. 6d. ; 12 smaller, 
Is. 2d.; beautiful fringed Petunias, 2s. per doz. All free in 
boxes. —RAVENSCItOFT, 13, Belvoir Road, Lordahip Lane, 

S.E. ___ 

pOLEUS.—12 beautiful named kinds, including 

\J James Barnshaw, kc ., in very strong plants, post free for 
2s. 6d. ; 12 newest, to include John Renary, Chillion, Ac., 
2s. Gd. ; 12 splendid Zonal Geraniums, for pot culture (all 
named), for 3s., 4s., and 6s.. according to Borts. I grow 
only the very finest kinds; liat free. Sweet Williams, mixed 
colours, to flower this season, 9il. doz., very strong and prize 
strain. All free. - RAVENSCROFT, 13. Belvoir Road, 
Lordship Lane, S.E. _ 

VEGETABLE MARROW (Large Cream).— 

V Heed from very handsome fruit, weighing 20 and 23 lbs., 
12 for 7d, free.-RAVENSCROFT, 13, Belvoir Road, Lord- 
sliipLane, S.E .___, 

H ARDY EXOTIC ORCHIDS. — Six of beat 

kinds, good established plants, for 6s. ; also the very 
rare British Cypripedium Calceolus Is. each.—F. W. & H. 
8TANSFIELD, Hale, near Ma ncheste r._ 

T?REAK OF NATURE —Anovel and handsome 

J- variegated Pelargonium, new, three good plants Is. 6d 
Seedling Begonias from splendid strain will make fine flower¬ 
ing plants this summer ; four plants Is. 6d free.—A. SWAN¬ 
SON, Florist, Barton-on-Humber._ 

1 AA FANCY PANSIES, extra strong plants in 

-LUlJ flower, true to name. See Gakdenixg Illustrated 
this week. My selection, free to rail, for 12s. per 100; pur- 
cliaser's selection, 3«. per doz.—JAMES FAIRCLOUGH, 
Nortlienden, Cheshire. _ _ [1166 

TTEPATICAS, single blue and pink, 3s. : Vio- 

-LL las. 1 b. 6d. ; Wallflowers, eight varieties, 6d. ; Delphi¬ 
niums, 2 b. ; Pinks, choice, four varieties, 2s. 6d. ; immense 
double Daisies, four varieties, Is., all per doz ; Bluestone 
Lobelia. 4s.; Wallflowers, 3s. ; Daisies. 3s. Gd 100.—SMITH, 
9, Marys Terrace, Newtown, Huntingdon. 

flHEAP PLANTS.— SPECIAL OFFER. - 

V 12 Tricolor Geraniums, 2s. 6d.; 20s. per 100. 

12 Bronze Geraniums in twelve sorts, 2s. Gd. ; 20s. per 100. 

12 Choice Zonal Geraniums, 2s. ; 15s. per 100. 

12 Geraniums, scarlet, white, pink, kc., Is. 6d. per doz.; 10s. 
per 100. 

12 Fuchsias, in twelve good sorts, Is. 6d ; 8s. per 100. 

100 Lobelias, Bluestone or Emperor, 3s. 

12 Verbenas, from finest collection. Is. 6d.; 10s. per 100. 

12 Dahlias, in twelve choicest varieties, 2s. 6d. ; 18s. per 100. 

12 Silver and Gold-leaf Geraniums, Is. 6d. ; 10s. per 100. 

100 Verbenas, scarlet, white, and purple, 6s. 

12 Double Geraniums, pink and white, 2s. 

12 Tropieolums, dwarf Scarlet Vesuvius, Is. 6d ; 10s. per 100. 
12 Coleus, Crimson-leaf and Iresine, Is. 6d. ; 10s. per 100. 

12 Geraniums, show and fancy, young plants, 2s. 6d. 

12 Silver-leaf Mesembryauthemuins. Is. 

The whole collection for 30s., or half for 15s.; all true to name 
and well rooted Packing included. Cash with order. 

WILLIAM BADMAN, 

Cemetery Nursery, Gravesend, S.E, 

J POWLEY has much pleasure in offering the 

• following strong, healthy plants at the undermentioned 
low prices, carefully packed to travel any distance by rail, or 
post free, for cash with order :— l>er doz. s. d. 

Geraniums, zona), for pot culture, raised 
by Lemoine, Denny, Pearson, kc. 

Geraniums, Superb exhibition varieties .. .. 6 0 

„ Choice double and single do. 4 0 

. „ Popular bedding var. . 2 6 

„ Good mixed do. 2 0 

Coleus, new and beautiful varieties. 2 6 

Fuchsias, choice varieties, for exhibition .. .. 4 0 

,, good popular sorts . .. 2 6 

Verbenas, scarlet, white, purple, and pink .. .. 13 

Calceolaria Golden Gem .. . 16 

Heliotrope, light and dark .. .. .. .. 16 

Lobelia Lady Macdonald (pure white) .. .. 2 6 

„ Crystal Palace compacta (blue) .. .. 13 

Pansies, choice varieties (show or fancy) .. .. 3 0 

Chrysanthemums, large-flowered .. .. ., 3 0 

.. Pompono .. .. .. 3 0 

J. PO WLEY. Florist, Philadelphia, Norw ich. 

OEED of the curious Calvary Clover, each leaf 

has a spot of blood upon it, and t he pod forms a crown 
of th ms ; 9d. each pot.—MISS ALK1N, Hartshill Grange, 
Athcrstone. 

PANCRATIUM CARIBB/EUM.—Fresh im- 

J- portation of bulbs of this splendid white-flowered fra¬ 
grant greenhouse plant, Is. 6d. each; six for 7s. Gd.: twelve 
for 12 b.—HOOPER k CO., Covent Garden, London, W.C.__ 

■THESGARLETGLADIOLUS(G brenchleyen- 

-L sis), the finest hardy autumn flower for any garden. 
Plant now. Strong bulbs. 2s. per dozen; 10s. per 100.— 

HOOPER k GO., Covent Garden, Londo n._ 

"MTCOTIANA aflinis, N. longifiora, alba, N. 
-Lv grandiflora, purpurea, 2 plants each, 2 b.—A. WH1TTON, 
Aiskew, Bedale ._[ 1172 

Single Dahlias. 

A GRAND COLLECTION, including all the 

Lx. beautiful new varieties and the best of the older sorts ; 
also ZIMAPANI (The Black Dahlia). JUAREZI (The Cactus 
Dahlia). Selections of the leading double varieties. 

Showy Single-flowered Perennials. Hardy Fuchsias. Salvias, 
Ac. Cat alpg u may be had, past fn 

cation.—THOMAS S. WARE, Hate Film Nurseries, Totten- 
ham, L ondon. 

Ferns ! Ferns ! ! Beautiful Ferns 111 
rPIIK CELEBRATED DEVONSHIRE FERN 

J. PACKET, containing twenty of these most beautiful 
plants, many varieties, named, suitable for window gardening, 
table decoration, kc., together with full printed cultural 
directions and ample instructions for making rockeries and 
Wardian and other Fern eases. Price Is. 3d., free. ENGLISH 
MAIDEN HAIR FERNS (Asnlenium Adiantuin nigrum), 
healthy plants, 9d. per dozen, free.—J. SEWARD, Feruist, 
Barnstaple. 
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T WALLACE, F.R.H.S., special offer of cheap 

U « plants.—Geranium Vesuvius, 2s. ; Bronze, 3s. ; Cai** 
Scented, 3a. ; Tricolor, 4». ; Ivy leaf. 4s.; Freak of Nature, Gs. 
per dozen ; twelve choice named for pots, 5s. ; choice Dahlias, 
3s. dozen ; Tropajolum Hermann Grashoff and Ball of Fire. 
2s. dozen; Irisene, Lobelia, Harrison's Musk, Verschaffelti 
Coleus, and Daisies, Is. dozen; Mesembryanthemum cordi- 
foliurn variegatum, Is. dozen, 6s. 100; Crimson King Petunias, 
Violets, Forget-me-nots and Sweet Williams, Is. Gd dozen ; 
Wallace's new Mimulus, 3s. dozen ; Tradescantia quadriculor, 
6d. each, 4s. dozen ; Golden Pyrethruin, 2s. 100. All sent free ; 
cash with order.—Rose Nursery, Abbots Langley, Herts. _ 

NTEWCOLEUS. - J. WALL AC E. F. R. H. R.. has 

-Lx the largest and best Btock of new Coleus (1880 81)in the 
world Well-rooted plants, 2s. per doz. Trade supplied by 
the 100 or 1000. 12 select Achimenes. 2s. ; named, 2s. Gd. 12 
Gesnerias and Tvdiuas, 3s. 6d. Wallace's Prize Fuchsias, 
400 varieties, including Lizzie Vidler and Trumpeter, good 
rooted plants, 2s. per doz. All post free. Cash with order. 
—Rose Nursery, Abbots Langley, Herts. 


C HRYSANTHEMUMS.~J. Wallace,F.R.H.S., 

is supplying his prize Chrysanthemums (500 varieties), 
including early, large incurved, reflexed, Japanese, and 
Pompono varieties, being the best selected stock in the 
country, 2s. per doz., 12s. per 100; cuttings, Is. Gd i>er doz., 
8s. per 100. Paris Daisies, 2s. 6d ; yellow, 3s. Gd. per doz. 
Wallace's grand strain of Gloxinias, 4s. per doz., 2Ss. per 
100. All post free; cash with order.—The Rose Nursery, 
Abbots Langley, Herts. _ ____ 

rPHK 1882 CLEARANCE BUNDLE OF 

-L FLOWER SEEDS.—This unique plan of combining 
cheapness with actual over-value brings repeated letters of 
commendation and renewal of orders. If not approved when 
received the money will be at once returned. 100 packets, 
in great variety, 2s. ; half, Is. 3d., post free. Agents wanted, 
of either Bex, to canvass for general orders.—W. H. HOWELL, 
Wooburu, Beaconsfield 


W H. .'sMIlH offers the following choice and 
• well-rooted healthy plants at still further reduced 
prices, post and carriage free for cash with order, carefully 
packed in strong boxes; testimonials being constantly for¬ 
warded of safe arrival and well doing; unrooted cuttings 
half price. P.O.O. payable to W. H. SMITH, Norwich. Stamps 
taken. 


GERANIUMS. 

12 good mixed .. 

6 choice named 

NEW COLEUS. 
Princesse Helene, each 
Prince Leopold 
General Garfield 
W. E. Gladstone, most 
beau tiful colo u rs .. 
Pantaloon 
Britannia 

One each of above 
12 choice vars., mixed 
FUCHSIAS. 

12 varieties, mixed .. 
12 varieties, named .. 
6 selected, named .. 


s. d 
1 2 


4 Mimulus, spotted. 

6 Heliotropes .. 

2 Veronicas .. 

2 Cupheas 

100 Lobelias from seed 

nan. 

100 Golden Feather do. 

50 each. 

25 each, transplanted 
2 Sensitive plants .. 
12 Petunia hybrida 


s. d. 


fl-pl. seedlings 1 


12 Verbenas, mixed 
100 .. „ .. x 

12 Altemantheras .. 1 
100 „ ..4 

Artillery Plants each 0 
Mathiola bicornis (even¬ 
ing-scented Stock) 0 
12 Antirrhinum, darwf 
and tall .. .. 1 

Sedum carneum, for 
boxes and hanging 
baskets .. each 


0 3 


12 Scarlet Lychnis 
12 Geuin H pi. seedlings 
12 Ageratum .. .. 

3 Begonias 
2 scarlet Salvia 
2 blue Salvia patens 
The following 18 ohoico plants named and post free for 
Is. 6d. :—3 Coleus, 2 Geraniums, 3 Fuchsias, 1 Acacia, 1 
Veronica, 1 Begonia, 2 Mimulus, 1 Heliotrope, 1 Cuphea, 1 
Ageratum, 1 Sensitive Plant, 1 Sedum. 

24 packets of choice seeds, includiug best Double Asters, 
Stoclui, Giant Sunflower, Convolvulus, and others equally 
showy, with a packet of Mathiola bicornis (evening-scented 
Stock) gratis, i»ost free Is. 2d. This is the cheapest and best 
collection ever offered 

W. H. SMITH, Framingham, Norwich. 

OINGLE DAHLIAS.—One dozen fine plants 

kJ from single not*, poBt free for 6s. These have been grown 
from seed saved from one of the finest collections in the 
kingdom, and cannot fail to produce some most beautiful 
varieties. P.O.O. to GEO. COOLING k SON, The Nurseries, 
Bath. 


B EDDING PLANTS. —Geraniums, huchsias, 

Coleus, Lobelias, and Verbenas, Is. 6d. per dozen; 
Pelargoniums, Gd. each; 8pinea, 6<L each; Gloxinias, Gtl. 
each; Achimenes, Gd. each packet of 12 bulbs; Tricolor aud 
Bicolor Geraniums, all autunm struck plants, 2s. Gd. dozen. 
—W. CULL IN GFORD . Forest Gate, E._ 

TOR APRIL SOWING.— Twelve sorts of 

-L lovely flowers in the People's Parcel. A Is. packet of 
Belgian Pansy, gratis, all free with full instructions for Is. 2d. 
—P. J. KANE, Ke lls, Meath._ 

OHOW FUCHSIAS to name, choice Coleus, 

k>J dark Heliotrope, Vesuvius Geraniums, and Waltham 
seedlings, all at Is. 6d. per dozen; Lobelia, best (Lark blue, 
Petmiias, Golden Feather Pvrethrum, Asters in 18 varieties, 
Marigolds (French aud African), 3s. per dozen. ; Yellow 
Golden Gem Calceolaria, Is. per dozen ; Mesembryanthe- 
inmus cordifolium, 6d. per dozen. Orders of la. with cash 
sent free.—HY. SURMAN, Florist, Witney, Oxon. 


SEED POTATOES. 

To clear out we offer Woodstock Kidney, International 
Kidney, Johnston's Downshiie. Snowflake, Sutton’s 
Magnum Bonuni, Manhattan, Vicar of Lalcluuu, Red 
Skin Flourball, and many other kinds. 

Is. per peck each, Ss. per buth., 5s. per cwt. 

Terms, Cash with order. AU deliccrid free ot i rail Nvricich. 

DANIELS BROS, 

Seed and Potato Growers and Merchants, NORWICH. 


120 Strong Plants for 5s. 

G ASHENDEN & SONS are now sending out 

• their Box of Cheap Plants, containing 60 Geraniums, 
various colours, including gold, silver-leaf, and best double 
white, 20 Blue Lobelias, 10 Heliotropes, 10 Verbenas, 10 
Ageratums, 10 Calceolarias, for 5s., or CO for 2s. 6cL, box 
included. The above are sure to give satisfaction. For cash 
with orde r,—Bat a nd Ball Nurse ry, Gravesend._ 

Cheap, Genista, 5s.; Spira/a, 3s. ; Geum, 

3s.; Pyrethrums, 6s. doz.; all double and hardy; Anemone 
i alba, 8s. ; choice Polyants, Is.; double Daisies, 8d.—W. TIT- 
TERTON, Florist, Loughborough. 


New Descriptive Catalogue for 1882 

OF PLANTS IN POTS OR BY POST 

W. M. CROWc, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, ESSEX. 

BORDER CARNATIONS.—12 fine varieties, including the 
true old crimson and white Cloves, 6s. 6(L ; per hundred, 
45s. ; 12 splendid newer varieties. 9s. and 12s. 

TREE CARNATIONS.—Fine flowering plants, in best 
varieties, 16s. 6d. dozen ; extra large, showing buds, which 
will average many flowers each, the best in the trade, 20s. 
dozen; well rooted plants, in 6 best varieties, by post, 
4s. ; in pots, 5s. dozen. 

PINKS.—Six best forcing varieties, strong in 3-in. pots, 7s. 6d- 
per dozen ; by post, 4s. 6d. per dozen ; show Pinks in great 
variety, Gs. dozen. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS.—Splendid mixed varieties from 
my celebrated strain, 3s. 6d. and 5s. per dozen: selected 
scarlets, of fine quality for bedding or pot culture, 9s. 
dozen ; named varieties, 10s., 15s., and 21s. per dozen ; new 
Double varieties, 3a. 6cL each. 

DAHLIAS.—Best Show, Fancy, and Bouquet varieties. 
Is. 6il. and 4s. 6d. per dozen; mixed Single varieties, 4a. 

dozen. 

ZONAL GERANIUMS for potculture.—Twelve grand Double 
varieties, 4s. ; 12 newer varieties of 1881, 9s. and 12s. ; 12 
grand Single varieties, 3s. 6<L; 12 newer varieties of 18S0 
and 1SS1, 9s. and 12s. 

IVY-LEAF GERANIUMS.—Twelve grand new Single and 
Double varieties, 6s. ami 9s. 

FOLIAGE GERANIUMS—Twelve Gold and Silver Tri¬ 
colours, 5s. and 7s. Gd.; 12 Golden Bronze varieties, 4s. and 
6s.; Marechal McMahon, the best bedder, 3s. 6<L per dozen, 
25s. per hundred. 

FUCHSIAS.—Miss Lizzie Vidler, strong plants, 9<L each ; 12 
finest double varieties, 2s. 6iL by past. 3s. 3d. in pots: 12 
new double varieties, 6s., 9s., and 12s. ; 12 finest single 
varieties, 2a. ami 2s. 9iL ; 12 new single varieties, 6s. and 9a. 

FERNS. — 12 easily-grown stove aud greenhouse Ferns, 
4s. Gd., 6s., and 9s. ; per 100, 30s., 4Cs., and 50s. 

STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS.-Miscellaneous 
fiowering, foliage, and climbing, sec catalogue. New Abuti- 
lons, Bouvardias, Coleus, Chrysanthemums, Cyclamens, 
Gloxinias, Double Petunias, Salvias, Palms, Ac. ; also 
bedding plants in great variety. Catalogue of aliove has 
now been posted to all old customers, and will be sent free 
to all applicants upon receipt of three penny stamps. 

w. 1 j7~crowe, 

BOLEYN NURSERY, UPTON , ESSEX 

M AGNIFICENT LILIUM AURATUM, pel- 

deu-raye<l Lily ol Japan: plant now to bloom thi« 
season; reliable blooming bulbs, in unequalled condition 
will produce grand results, 3, 2s. 6d.; 6, 4s. Gd.; carriage panl 
boxes gratis.—M. VEREY, 4 Oppidans Road, Primrose Hill 
London. _ 

-BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE TUBEROSES.- 

xJ The Pearl, a superior variety. Six, 2s . carriage paicL- 
M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road, Loudon, N.W. 

rpiGRTDfA GRANDIFLORA. — Producin' 

A- numerous flowers, marvellously brilliant. Twelve, 3*. 
carriage paid.— M. VEREY,4, Oppidans Road, London, N.W 

T ILIUM VIRGINALE. — Exquisite whiti 

-LI Lily, deliciously perfumed. Three, 2s. 6<i—M. VEREY 
4, Oppidans Road, London, N.W. 

rrUBEROOS BEGONIAS.-New variety 

-L very easily grown. Twelve. 5s.. carriage paid.—M 
VEREY, 4, Oppid ans Road, L ondo n, N. W._ 

"UI7ANTFD, large quantities of the following 

must be well rooted and nice healthy stuff, out < 
pots : Calceolaria Golden Gem and aurea floribunda ; Con 
niums, a good bedding pink and scarlet, silver-leaved. Flow* 
of Spring ; Altemantneras amoena and paronychoides ; an 
Leucophytura Browni.—Forward samples and with lowes 
price per 1000 for cash to G. REEVES, SMITH k SON, Astc 
Lower Grounds, Birmingham. 

TTSPARAGUS CULTURE : The best Method 

lx. employed in England and France.— 1 The Garden OBio 
37. Southampton Street, Covcnt Garden, London, W. C. 




Auriculas, alpine 
Bedding plants .. 

Birds anil seed beds 
Begonias for window 
Bees, notes on .. 
Climbing Bhrubs.. 

Crops for greenhouses .. 
Cinerarias and Primulas 
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Cyclamens.100 

CJurysaiithemums .. 101 
Cucumber plants .. 102 

Cauliflowers .. .. 102 

Currant, Black Naples.. 104 
Cerastium tomentosum 104 
Chickens, rearing .. 108 
Climbers for balcony .. 107 
Conservatory, shading.. 106 

Cape bulbs.106 

Cats in gardens .. .. 106 

Cabbages destroyed .. 105 

Delphiniums .. .. 103 

Daisies, propagating .. 104 
Dandelion wine.. 
Eupatorium .. .. 100 
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Eggs, to preserve .. .. 108 
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Ferns, treatment of .. 99 
Fish, disease In .. .. 103 

Fly on Roses .. .. 107 

Flowers, love of .. 106 

Greenhouses, crops for 97 
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Gloxinias.99 

Guernsey Lilies .. .. 100 

Garden, a Quern Anne.. 102 
Grey Speedwell .. .. 104 
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Ginger wine .. 108 

Gooseberry caterpillar.. 107 
llolly hedges 

Helichxysums, double 104 
Heating greenhouse .. 106 
Immortelle plants .. 104 
Larkspurs, annual .. 103 
Lawn, how to make .. 105 
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Mushrooms in greenhouse 97 
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Mignonette in greenhouse 
Morello Cherries.. 

Maize, growing 
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Orchids, water for 
Oranges in greenhouses 
Orange trees from seed 
Odontoglossuma 
Orchard house .. 
Plumbago capensis 
Portugal Laurels 
Pomegranates 
Plants for greenhouse .. 
Peas, main crop 
Plants, hardy 
Polyanthuses 
Parrots, disease in 
Paraffin as insec ticide .. 
Peas, sticking 
Potato, Early Alpha .. 
Potatoes and manure .. 
Parsley, sowing 
Rose Acacia 
Roses for market 
Roses in greenhouses . . 
Robinia hispida .. 

Roses in iK>ts 
Roses, fly on 

Soricographis, culture of 
Stocks, Brompton 
Stocks, Ten-week 
Spannannias, culture of 
Salisburia adianti/olia. . 
fininua aria-folia.. 

Slug traps 
Soil, lightening 

Samphire. 

SinoKe from boiler fire.. 
Sparrows in gardens .. 
Scaring birds 
Tuberoses, treatment of 
Tuberoses. African 

Vallotas. 

Vegetable culture 
Vines, treatment of 
Vines in open air 
Veronica neglecta 
Wooden baskets .. 
Weigelas .. .. .. 

Wireworma .. .. 
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HOW ROSES ARE GROWN FOR 
MARKET. 

Htbkid Perpetual Rosea are not grown in 
bates in nearly such large quantities as are 
Tea Roses, because to force them into bloom 
early in the year incurs much trouble and ex¬ 
pense, and the blooms once cut from them, the 
plants are, comparatively speaking, done for the 
season ; whereas, Tea Roses keep on growing 
and flowering, and, moreover, their blooms are 
more valuable than those of any other kind of 
Rose. The largest grower of Hybrid Perpetuals 
rear London has a house of large dimensions 
rilled with them during winter and spring. 
These furnish a quantity of blooms at Easter 
*nd keep up a supply until Roses become plenti¬ 
ful out-of-doors, alter which time they will not 
pay for house room. The varieties generally 
grown are General Jacqueminot ana Victor 
Verdi er, these being preferred to all others on 
account of their perfectly formed and richly 
coloured buds. The plants are grown in the form 
of standards 3 ft. to 4 ft. in height. They are 
plauted during the summer in the open ground, 
sad in the autumn, after being slightly pruned, 
are taken up and planted indoors in beds 
specially provided for them, and in this position 
taey yield thousands of buds during May and 
/cne, after which time they are again planted 
catside. Sometimes the plants suffer in conse- 
qaence of being thus suddenly turned out of a 
firm house into the open air even in April, but 
laving the whole of the summer to recruit 
thonselves they invariably give satisfaction. 

Some growers have long, span-roofed houses 
permanently planted with General Jacqueminot. 
The plants, which are on the Manetti stock, 
eccapy beds on each side of a centre path run- 
aing through the house. The ends of the shoots 
are yearly pegged down to the soil, which causes 
them to break freely and produce a dense 
thicket of strong shoots, each bearing large 
trusses of blossom. They are usually in flower at 
Easter when the blooms are of most importance. 
Ine only objection to this plan is that the house 
umade unavailable for other plants during the 
time the Rosea are not in bloom ; but any one 
wishing to adopt this system might have the 
lights forming the roof of the heuse made so that 
they could be easily removed during the summer 
*ad autumn and used for other purposes, and 
this would benefit the Roses by exposing them 
folly to the weather. Other growers cultivate 
^>4e§ in 6-in. and 8-in. pots ; they are brought 
Eto bloom in three successive batches. The 
tret batch comes into flower early in March, the 
ffixnd in April, and the third in May. After 
blooming is over, the plants are plunged out-of- 
kors for the remainder of the summer in a 
Rimy situation. In autumn when wet weather 
Rtg in the plants are laid on their sides to 
their wood. They are pruned in October 
w Norembef, and the first batch are placed 
la a cold frame until they break into growth 
bloom buds can be discerned, when they 
we removed into a warm house, and replaced 
■7 the second lot. 

Early in June we often find in the market Hy¬ 
brid Perpetual Roses, in 6-in, pots, offered for sale. 
Sack plants are very dwarf and bushy, the 
foliage being clean and healthy, and each plant 
Jars from five to eight good blooms. Plants 
He these are seldom found in private gar- 
jkai, owing chiefly to the fact that gardeners 
fora them too rapidly, or have not often 
mutable places in which to grow them. The 
psat point to be observed in forcing Roses is 
fo bring them on with as little beat as possi- 
fof until the bloom buds are discernible, after 
»Uh they will stand comparatively rapid 
Frequent syringing, fumigating, and 
pfo&ty of water at the roots are also points of 
put importance in forcing Roses. 

A Urge quantity of cut Roses is supplied 
fcrag summer by growers who deal in Rose 
fust?, and as these are benefited by the re- 
of the blooms, a twofold purpose is thus 
sad the money obtained for the flowers, 
vhfoh is from Ids. to 20s. per hundred, goes 
* way towards paying for labour, Ac. 
*** growers have, however, permanent plan¬ 


tations of Roses on the Manetti stock on pur¬ 
pose to supply cut blooms. In this case they 
are planted about 4 ft. apart in rows, the points 
of the strong shoots being yearly pegged to the 
ground. A warm border or open plot is selected 
for them, the ground is heavily mulched with 
half rotten manure, and large crops of flowers 
in early summer aud late in autumn are 
gathered from them. The chief objection 
raised to the pegging-down system is that 
the ground cannot be kept clear of weeds; 
but when it is heavily mulched comparatively 
few weeds make their appearance. 

The best thing in use for the prevention of 
the green-fly on Roses is a solution of Quassia 
chips ; it is cheap, clean, and easily prepared. 
Among suitable kinds of Roees for outdoor 
planting in the way described the following 
may be named, viz., Alfred Colomb, Charles 
Lefebvre, Edouard Morren, General Jacque¬ 
minot, John Hopper, Boule de Neige, Gloire de 
Dijon, Lord Macaulay, Senateur Vsisse, Madame 
Chas. Wood, alba rosea, and Victor Verdier. 
Gardeners a few miles from London, who grow 
outdoor Roses expressly for market in the shape 
of plants or cut flowers, provide themselves with 
plenty of propagating pits and stock plants. For 
Tea-scented varieties, the cultivated seedling 
Brier is the favourite stock, and for that class 
of Roses it is superior to the Manetti. When 
the plants are grafted in winter and spring they 
are plunged in bottom-heat in close and shaded 
frames, and as soon as they have rooted fairly 
and have begun to grow they are repotted, and 
replaced in the same frames as before until root 
action has again fairly commenced, after which 
they are placed on the side shelves of the houses 
or pits to make room for others. They are after¬ 
wards potted as required, pinched when the 
shoots have a tendency to become too long, and 
gradually inured to a cool temperature. Dur¬ 
ing this period they are kept moderately moist 
with tepid water, gently syringed overhead 
every fine day, and kept in as light houses as 
possible. Tobacco-water or Quaasia-water are 
used to keep dowu green-fly, and flowers of 
sulphur to beep down mildew. By the 1st 
of June these young plants are hardened off, so 
as to be ready for planting out. Beds are pre¬ 
pared for them in deeply-worked soil, liberally 
enriched with old manure and leaf-soil, and 
having an eastern or south-eastern aspect if possi¬ 
ble. Here they are planted in rows at variable 
distances, and over their roots is placed a 
mulching of Cocoa-nut fibre, leaf-soil, or decayed 
manure. In planting it is an important point to 
bury the point of union of stock and scion in the 
soil, so as to encourage the emission of rootlets 
from the scion, thus giving the plants additional 
support. Such as are required for retaining in 
pots are repotted in a compost consisting of two 
parts rotten manure, one part leaf-soil, and 
three parts loam, and pluDged out-of-doors in 
beds, and treated like permanently planted 
ones. The pot plants, as winter approaches, are 
brought indoors to be forced if necessary, and 
to supply scions for grafting. The permanent 
bushes remain untouched, with their mulching 
still round their roots, until the pruning season 
comes round in spring. The ground is then 
cleared of all prunings and hoed, and otherwise 
made properly clean ; bat at no time are the 
alleys between the Roses dug, or even what is 
called pointed. A fresh mulching consisting of 
two loads of decayed manure mixed with one 
loaf of leaf-soil is then laid on thickly, and this 
keeps the roots moist and near the surface. The 
result of this treatment, as might be expected, is 
healthy, vigorous plants and abundance of Roses. 
Before the buds begin to expand a small pieoe of 
bast matting is tied—not firmly—around each to 
proserve their symmetry and prevent their ex¬ 
pansion, for as during the height of the Rose 
season blooms are cut daily, or at least three 
times a week, the quality of the buds is not 
thus impaired. They are cut early in the morn¬ 
ing when the dew is on them, and in this way 
they keep fresher than if gathered later in the 
day when they are dry, and being, as before 
stated, tied with matting, they travel well and 
arrive in the market in good condition. 

C. W. S. 


7273.—Early Rosea.—To get them in 
flower early they shonld be pruned in Novem¬ 
ber, cutting back, in the case of Hybrid Peroe- 
tuals, to two eyes of last season’s growth ; Tea 
Roses to be pruned less severely, thinning oat, 
however, all weakly wood. Spring treatment 
consists in giving air on fine days, shutting,up 
early in the afternoon. Cyclamens, if well 
grown in summer, flower all the winter, from 
November onwards. Jonquils, under cool treat¬ 
ment, will flower early in April.—J. C. 
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PROFITABLE CROPS FOR COOL 
GREENHOUSES. 

No houses are so profitable as unheated ones, as 
in that oase one escapes the coal bill, which 
takes Buoh a quantity of prodnee to pay. The 
best paying things in cool houses consist of 
Marshal Niel Roses, white Camellias, Mush¬ 
rooms, aud Mignonette. Strawberries also pay, 
but they should be confined to Sir Charles Na¬ 
pier. 

Roses.— Beginning with the two grand 
Roses, Mar&ohal Niel and Lamarque, the great 
drawback is their being often on wrong stocks. 
They should be on the common Brier, but young 
Briers. Hidebound stocks never swell in uni¬ 
son with the scion, but by using them young, 
say the thickness of one’s thumb, with all the 
spines on, stocks and scions swell together and 
flourish—no dying off at the collar; in fact, all 
is well balanced and success becomes a certainty. 
These stocks should be the height of the front 
of the house, planted 6 ft. apart Remove 
every bud but two, and encourage these to 
grow. Let them reach the top of the house, 
then stop them. A very good way to fill the 
house quickly is to train one shoot of each plant 
horizontally, and so have a couple of shoots all 
along the bottom. After flowering cut back 
those shoots that have run up the roof, say the 
end of May, and then begin by disbudding 
those along the front, leaving plenty to pick 
from, and begin to fill the house the second 
year. These young shoots should be trained 
15 in. from the glass, and 15 in. will be wide 
enough apart. Large bright yellow Roses are 
the things to sell. The Bhade of the leaveB 
gives the colour, and the robustness of growth 
the size. Therefore, cut the Roses down to the 
bottom wire every year, aud train the young 
shoots as before said. Good heavy loam t en¬ 
riched with rotten cow manure, is the beat com¬ 
post for them. Well drain the border, and, 
when young, water freely. If I were going to 
plant any quantity I should plant the stocks 
inside the house, bud them in June, and break 
them the same season. If the houses are lean-to, 
plant Camellias and nail them to the back wall, 
but they must be all whites; these aud the fim¬ 
briated sell beat. Good yellow loam alone 
v. ith plenty of water is all that is required. If 
the houses are span-roofed, grow the Roses up 
each way to meet at the top, and dispense witn 
Camellias. 

Mushrooms.— The secret in making Mush¬ 
rooms a paying crop lies in well working the 
manure ; generally four times turning is enough. 
If dry it must be watered and so turned that it 
becomes short, but not rotten, and the time to 
begin is September; work all outside, and when 
ready wheel the material into the house and pro¬ 
ceed as follows : Mark out the Bite of the Ded 
4 ft. wide and the length of the house ; pile the 
manure up into a ridge, insert sticks to ascertain 
the temperature, and spawn at new milk warmth; 
cover in with soil, well beating and treading all 
firmly. 

Succeasional crops.—Cool houses, to be 
profitable, must be bo arranged that something 
must be always ready for market. Beginning 
with Mushrooms in September, and having 
plenty of glass, one ought to gather Mushrooms 
by the middle of November and continue doing 
so until June. The succession will therefore be 
as follows : first crop, Mushrooms, then Camel¬ 
lias, and then Rosea, which will all be over by 
June 1. When the Roses are cut down shut up 
and box in the sun heat, syringing freely before 
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the Roiea get to the top. The Camellias mast 
have a bit of tiffany pnt over them to keep the 
young shoots from being burned. The Mushroom 
manure being all wheeled out, dig up the border 
and plant Tomatoes, which should be 3} ft. high, 
supported with stakes. Moderately good ground 
grows Tomatoes well, but if riohly manured, leaves 
only aretheresult; so do not use too much manure. 
If Tomatoes are not thought worth growing, Cu- 
cumbers and Melons oannot be substituted, be¬ 
cause the Tomatoes will grow in the shade while 
Melons and Cuoumbers must be near the glass. 
Peaohes take four years before they get esta¬ 
blished, and then the foliage is so dense, nothing 
grows under it. The last crop of the season 
should be Chrysanthemums, but none but white 
ones sell well. Presuming there are some old plants 
in pots, prepare a piece of land outside in May, 
say the 10th, pull the old stools to pieces, leaving 
bits of roots to them, plant them with a dibble, 
and sprinkle them with water if the weather is 
dry three times a week. Stop them the first 
week in June and again in the first week in 
July, but no more. When the Tomatoes are re¬ 
moved in the latter part of October, lift the 
Chrysanthemums and put them into their places. 
The succession will therefore stand thus: Novem¬ 
ber to May, Mushrooms; December to April, 
Camellias; April to May, Mai6jhal Niel Roses; 
August to October, Tomatoes ; and lastly, Chry¬ 
santhemums. 

Mignonette. -I have not named Mignonette, 
for unless there are stages near the glass it does 
not succeed. If so, however, nothing pays better. 
It must never be over 8 in. in height. To grow 
this*plant well obtain 5-in. pots; put one crock 
at the bottom and a few smaller ones round it, 
and on the crocks a bit of really good manure. 
Fill up the pots with pure loam, and ram them 
down firmly up to £ in. of the rim, then put a 
sprinkling of sand, and on this sow the seed 
evenly. Cover it, and, with a round bit of wood 
the size of the top of the pot, press all down 
level ; set them thickly together and cover up 
with old newspapers, keeping all quite dark 
until the seedlings appear; thin out, leaving 
twelve of the strongest, and give all the air you 
can in order to grow them bushy and dwarf. 

R. G. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Portugal Laurels.— Although the various 
sorts of Laurels are generally grown as ever¬ 
greens, yet their beauty when in flower, and 
the extremely floriferous character of the 
Portugal Laurel, in some seasons, at least en¬ 
titles them to a high place in the list of flower¬ 
ing shrubs, especially as they bloom when many 
of our early flowering shrubs are on the wane. 
The Portugal Laurel is equally well adapted for 
forming single specimens or groups on the Grass, 
whereby being fully exposed to the sun and air 
its wood sets well ripened, and fine masses of 
bloom that make a very effective display are the 
result.—J. G. L. 

The Rose Aoaoia (Robinia hispida).—This 
is one of the trees that, although comparatively 
common, is not seen so often as could be desired; 
for, when the masses of bright coloured thorns 
are over, it is one of the moat conspicuous of 
our shrubs or small trees. In its variety macro- 
phylla the flowers are much larger and some¬ 
what brighter, and it is altogether sufficiently 
distinot to be noticed. Yet a word in favour of 
the golden-leaved variety of the common Acaoia, 
which is remarkably effective, as while many 
plants, which in the first flush of their foliage 
are very bright, soon pale somewhat, this Acacia 
gets brighter as it becomes more developed. In 
several gardens about London the Rose Acacia 
flowers beautifully. 

7349.— Holly hedges. — Holly hedges 
may be planted successfully in April, May, or 
September. Dig a trench sufficiently wide and 
deep to admit of the Holly roots being plaoed 
comfortably in the soil, but before throwing on 
the last spit of soil give a liberal supply of stable 
manure all round the plants, and then cover all 
well up to the shoulder, as it helps them to 
break into growth low down on the stem. 
“ E. M. ” asks, “ Is it desirable to mix with the 
Holly, Quick or Privet ? ” Privet would not do 
to mix with Holly, as that kind of weather that 
affects detrimentally Privet also affects Holly. 
To ensure a strong hedge that will withstand the 
frosts of hard winters (such as we Lad previous 
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to the last winter) Holly should be mixed with 
Quicks, say, two Quicks and one Holly alter¬ 
nately, giving about four Quicks and two or 
three Hollies to the yard. In planting it should 
be borne in mind that there will always be 
some that will not take root, and, on the other 
hand, that when a Holly or Thorn is pretty 
well grown, each one will cover more space than 
a lineal yard. To-day I saw a Holly hedge (en¬ 
tirely Holly) that is quite bare through the 
effects of frost two winters ago, and I thought 
how much better it would have been had there 
been a Thorn here and there in the hedge.— 
G. C., Ecclea. 

Weigelas. —These are very hardy, of quick 
growth, and easily managed. We have many 
plants of the different kinds, some of the largest 
being as much as 10 ft. high and 20 yds. in cir¬ 
cumference. Few flowering shrubs are so well 
worthy of a place in pleasure grounds. They are 
seen to the best advantage when dotted here and 
there about the margin of groups of other kinds 
of bushes ; and an isolated specimen hf re and 
there on the lawn has a good effect, while none 
of them are out of place when planted judiciously 
about the edges of carriage drives and woods. 
They all lose their leaves in the winter; but 
then, or when they are in leaf or bloom, they 
never appear formal, as the loose, half-drooping 
habit of the branches is very graceful. We pro¬ 
pagate them readily by means of division in 
winter, that is, by lifting the side sucker-like 
growths with a piece of root attached to them 
and planting them by themselves. Another way 
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is to peg down and layer the branches. With us 
they grow freely in various kinds of soil, from a 
heavy clay to a light sandy loam. Some of our 
plants are growing in the most exposed situation, 
and others under the shade and shelter of trees, 
and all succeed well. We have transplanted large 
specimens from May to November, and from 
November to May without their showing any 
signs of being injured ; but any one introducing 
them would probably find small young plants do 
better than old ones. The young ones bloom when 
quite small, and I never knew any of them to 
miss a season without flowering. Any plant be¬ 
coming too large will bear cutting in freely, as 
some of our plants at the ends of hedges are clip¬ 
ped in annually, and they never show any signs 
of having been injured by the operation. Small 
plants grown in pots are excellent for greenhouse 
decoration. They will not stand much forcing, 
but if subjected to an ordinary greenhouse tem¬ 
perature they may be had in bloom quite a month 
earlier than they flower naturally out-of-doors. 

7343. — Saliaburia adlantifolla. —Five 
years ago I planted a small specimen of this tree, 
about 18 in. high, in my garden in a position 
rather exposed to the north winds, but open to 
the south. It has borne the S9vere winters since 
that time with only the loss of 8 in. or 10 in. 
from the points of its youngest shoots. It is now 
about 4i ft. high, and is just showing green 
buds on every twig; there is not an inch of dead 
wood on it anywhere. I have lost during recent 
winters a great many shrubs, including Escal- 
lonias, LaurustinuseB, Arbutus, Sweet Bay, &c., 
but the Salisburia has suffered very little. It 
may, therefore, be considered hardy in this lati¬ 
tude, and as it is a handsome and interesting 
tree, it deserves to be more frequently grown. 
There is a fine old tree in Kew Gardens.—F. T, 
Mott, Biratal Hill , Leicester , 


The old Guelder Rose.—I think that no other 
Viburnum is at all equal to this. Here (Co. Down) It 
produces splendid masses of snowy white heads; and 
besides it is so hardy, whereas V. macrocephtlani ii 
not; even in mild winters it is injured here. It hss, 
however, one merit, and that is, it flowers much later — 
T. S. 

Spiraea ariaefolia.— It would be hard to find a more 
graceful object than a fine bush of this Spinas, bearing 
as it does spikes of white flowers in great profuricn 
during the early summer months. All the Spirteas delight 
in a cool holding soil, and where so situated, and standing 
singly, this species forms a large bush, the outline of 
which, though regular, is very graceful.— H. F. 

986. — Flowering shrubs for Scotland. - 
Pyrus j&ponica grows into a bush if untrained, and 
there are many varieties of it, but we would not advise 
you to rely upon tree Pseonies, they not being hardy in 
the true sense of the word. We think the following 
would suit you: Chinese and Japan Privets, BerberU 
Aqiiifolium and Jamoaoni, Chinese Azaleas, Prnnus 
triloba, Paul’s Crimson Thorn, and Deutada crenata.— 
J. C. 

7277.—Climbing shrubs —Cotoneaster mlcrophylla 
and SimmondBi, Crataegus pyracantha, Pyrus j&ponica 
and its variety alba. Cnimonanthus fragr&ns, Escallonla 
in&c’antha. Magnolia grandiflora (Exmouth variety), 
Berberls Aquifolium, Ceanothus azureus, and Enony- 
muses, plain leaved and variegated. We would also add 
Fors^thia Fortune!, a lovely spring-flowering, climbing 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

PLUMBAGO CAPENSIS AND ROSEA. 
These two beautiful plants are well worth cul¬ 
tivating. P. capensis is a greenhouse plant; the 
other belongs to the stove. The flowers of both 
are peculiar in colour ; indeed, I know of no 
other blue flower resembling P. capensis, and 
the oolour of P. rosea is also distinot. The pale 
blue of P. capensis never fails to attract attention, 
and rosea would be equally popular were it 
oftener seen. Both are readily propagated from 
cuttings put in during any of the spring or sum¬ 
mer months. The best are the little side shoots, 
2 in. or 3 in. in length. Where propagating ac¬ 
commodation is not very good, the shoots may 
be drawn off with a heel, but in the majority of 
oases any kind of cutting will soon root in a light, 
sandy mixture, and with a little bottom heat. 
In early spring warmth must be given, but Ister 
on they may be rooted in any close, moist place 
without bottom heat or being plunged at all. 
This particularly applies to P. capensis, and P. 
rosea may generally be rooted in the same box 
or pot. When once roots are formed the plants 
areeasily managed, and will bear separatingandre- 
potting, although not a particle of soil may be 
attached to the young roots. 

To have a succession of plants and bloom two 
batches of cuttings should be rooted in the year; 
one early in spring, the other about the end of 
June. The first wnl produce flowers throughout 
the autumn, and the latter during winter. Than 
Plumbago flowers in winter nothing can be more 
acceptable, and having them at that season alone 
is ample recompense for any trouble taken in 
obtaining them. From first to last the compost 
used for growing them in should consist of s 
good mixture of loam, leaf soil, half decayed 
manure, and plenty of sand. Many grow them 
in peat, but that cannot always be .bad, and bo 
far as Plumbagos are oonoerned they do very 
well without it. From the cutting pots they may 
be transferred to 3-in. ones, ana from them to 
6-in. ones, and in these plants good enough for 
any purpose may be grown. 

As soon as they have fairly begun to grow the 
shoots will run out and up quickly, but when 
dwarf bushy plants are wanted these must be 
frequently stopped a few inches above the pot. 
A warm pit is the best summer quarters for P. 
rosea, and a cold frame does for P. capensis. 
Being near the glass, plenty of air and water 
must be given them at this season. In autumn 
they do not require to be subjected to such hardy 
treatment, and to induce the blooms to open 
freely in winter a little forcing must be resorted 
to. Young plants rooted now, or previous to this, 
will show blooms long before winter; but if they 
are grown purposely for winter blooming ne 
flower must be allowed to remain on until that 
season, and the more they are deprived of flower 
buds the more freely will they bloom when they 
do begin. When they have once flowered they 
may be rested for a little time and started into 
growth again, when they will soon flower s 
second time. 

As wall and pillar plants Plumbagos are most 
useful; in our conservatory we have pillars 8 ft. 
high olothed with them, and when in bloom they 
are exceedingly beautiful. In this position much 
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wood has annually to be cut oat of them, and 
after flowering we cut every shoot into the old 
wood. C 


THE PROPER TREATMENT OF FERNS. 
Thousands of choice Ferns are annually killed 
for want of adequate knowledge as to how to 
treat them. Those who search for Ferns and trace 
them to their native haunts should remember 
under what conditions they find them, and as 
nearly as possible they should subject them to 
like conditions when they carry them home. 

Soil.—Peat, or well-rotted turf or leaf-mould, 
or any thoroughly rotted vegetable soil, mixed 
slightly with sea, river, or silver sand, so as to 
give perfect drainage. 

Potting. —The Ferns must be firmly em¬ 
bedded in the soil, with plenty of broken crocks 
at the bottom of the pot to allow of all water 
&e k .tinz freely away. 

Sunlight.— The direct rays of the sun should 
never fall upon Ferns in summer time. Fern 
fronds may bs blighted or scorched by being 
subjected to a three hours’ hot sun. Those win¬ 
dows of a fernery that face the south should be 
whitened over with a mixture of whiting and 
water put on the glass vs ith a whitewash brush 
early in spring, and washed off as the autumn 
approaches. 

Air.—The atmosphere of a fernery should be 
as pure as possible. Ferns caunot grow in smoke ; 
it is at variance with their natural habit. They 
cannot live where gas is consumed ; they may 
linger on for a time, but will never grow. 

Water. —The soil in which Ferns grow should 
never be allowed to get dry. Use pure rain or 
ipring water that has oeen allowed to stand in 
the house for a day or two to take the chill off 
it 

Manure. —On no account must manure be 
riven to Ferns. Thousands of Ferns have can¬ 
kered and shrivelled up through having liquid 
and other manures given to them. Any kind of 
manure is simply poison to a Fern. 

Wintering Ferns.— Without there is heat 
on in the fernery in winter time it will not be 
necessary to water so freely as in summer, but 
the soil must not be allowed to get dry. G. C. 


GLOXINIAS 
Are easily grown and most attractive in the 
laromer eeasen, continuing to bloom more or 
less for a considerable period, while the flowers 
are very useful for cutting, and if placed in 
water they will last for several days, provided 
the plants have made their growth and pro¬ 
duced their blooms in a thoroughly light and 
airy situation. 

Raising from seed. —In raising Gloxinias 
from seed they should be sown early in the spring, 
«o as to allow the plants an opportunity of at¬ 
taining a sufficient size, in order that they may 
flower during the summer in a way that will ex¬ 
hibit their true character; if sown about the 
middle of March they will have the requisite 
tune. The seed should be sown in an ordinary 
pan with 1 in. of drainage at the bottom, on 
which place a little Sphagnum ; the soil should 
consist of equal parts of loam, peat, and leaf- 
soil, all sifted ; add to the whole one-sixth its 
balk of sand, it being essential to have the ma- 
terial of a loose open nature, or the roots of the 
young seedlings will be injured in transplanting 
them: fill the pan with the soil to within 4 in. 
of the rim, pressing it down moderately firm ; 
then water with a fine rose, so as to close np 
the surface, and on this sow the seeds, not 
too closely, or they will become crowded, 
»vd consequently drawn up before they are 
lsrge enough to pot off ; cover very lightly, and 
place in a temperature of 65°. As soon as the 
young plants appear, elevate them close up to 
the light, screen from the midday sun, and 
■apply them with water, giving a little air 
during the day. 

Potting seedlings. —When the leaves are 
1 in. long, move singly into 3 in. pots, using 
■oil similar to that in which the seeds were 
sown, and at once replace them near the light, 
raising the temperature as the days increase in 
ieogth. By the end of June they will require 
•hitting into 4-in. pots, using the soil without 
nfting, and should recejVe'the treatment Dre- 
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viously recommended. The best kinds should be 
marked for propagation and the inferior ones 
discarded. When the flowering is over, give 
them less water, discontinue shading, and admit 
more air, so as to ripen the growth. 

Treatment after flowering. — When 
leaves have died down, the soil must be allowed 
to become quite dry, and be kept for the winter 
in a temperature of 50°—cooler than this is 
not safe for any length of time. They generally 
winter the best when the bulbs are allowed 
to remain in the soil and pots in which they 
have been grown ; but as they become 
large and are in pots of a considerable size, 
this is not always convenient, in which case 
they should be stored in paper bags filled with 
dry sand to preserve them from the air, other¬ 
wise they shrivel, and thereby receive serious 
injury. 

Succession. — To give a succession of 
flowers through the summer a portion of the 

f lants may be started about the middle of 
ebruary, and a farther supply in March ; let 
the pots be proportionate to the size of the 
tubers—7 in. in diameter will be large enough 
for the second season. 

Potting the bulbs. —In potting just leave 
the crowns of the tubers on a level with the 
surface of the soil, and immediately they are 
potted place them in a temperature of 60° at 
night and 5° or 10° warmer Dy day ; if not put 
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in heat as soon as potted, the roots will rot; the 

soil ought to be in a slightly moist state when 
used, and little water should be given until 
growth has commenced. Treat them throughout 
the season as recommended for the preceding 
summer as to heat, shade, air, light, and mois¬ 
ture. As already pointed out, their satisfactory 
flowering will depend upon their receiving abund¬ 
ance of light; a shelf over a path within a few 
inches of the roof is the best place for them, for 
in such a situation not only do they get the re¬ 
quisite amount of light, but they also receive 
more air, both of which are so essential to short, 
stnrdy growth. This summer they will bloom 
well, and increase considerably in the size of 
their roots, yet it is in the third and fourth years 
after sowing that they will make the finest 
display. 

Propagating from leaves.— When the 
bulbs get large they may be divided, retaining to 
each portion some of the buds with which the 
crown is furnished ; but the most general method 
of propagation, and by far the most expeditious, 
is by leaf-cuttings. If the leaves be taken off in 
the summer when fully matured with a portion 
of the leaf-stalks, and this portion inserted in 
5-in. pots, drained and filled with half peat, or 
loam and sand, with £ in. of sand on the top, 
and kept in a brisk heat slightly shaded and the 
soil moist, they will form healthy bulbs before 
autumn ; or if the variety that is to be increased 
be scarce, several may be produced from single 
leaves bv cutting through the midrib on the 
under side in four or five places, and laying the 
leaves flat down on the soil in pots or pans, pre¬ 
pared as above, but sufficiently wide to admit of 


their being so placed; over each place where 
the midrib has been severed secure the cut parts 
on the soil with a pebble about the size of a 
cockle, at which points bulbs will be formed, 
which when the top has decayed in the autumn 
will require to be wintered, and afterwards 
grown on in every way as recommended for the 
lants raised from seed. Gloxinias with upright 
owers are the most useful for cutting, and 
when on the plants can be seen to better advan¬ 
tage than flowers which have a drooping habit. 


Tuberoses under oool treatment — 
When I make np a hot bed for half hardy and 
tender annuals, say the beginning of April, I 
pot my Tuberoses in 5-in. pots and plunge them 
in Cocoa-nut fibre refuse on the top of a portion 
of the hot bed. Growth soon commences, and 
hardly any water is required till the young 
leaves are 2 in. or 3 in. long, when I give a good 
soaking and never again allow them to approach 
the dry state ; until the beginning of June they 
have the same treatment as regards air and 
warmth that the other things in the hotbed re¬ 
ceive ; after that time they are exposed day and 
night. They get the sun all day and have plenti¬ 
ful waterings overhead to keep down inseots, 
and maintain the plunging material and sur¬ 
roundings cool and moist. Under this treatment 
they grow dwarf and sturdy with ample foliage, 
instead of being leggy, weak, and covered with 
green-fly, as I have seen them when grown in a 
greenhouse. At the end of July they come into 
bloom. I grow the variety called Pearl.— 
B. S. L.] 

African Tuberoses.—I am pleased to say 
that since I sent a communication to Garden¬ 
ing on the above subject I have succeeded in 
blooming some of these Tuberoses. The first 
flower opened on March 20. They vary from 
about twelve to twenty blossoms on each spike, 
all of which have opened since above date. 
There may be others who have achieved a like 
success, but I think it may be safely inferred 
that these Tuberoses cannot be got into market 
much before the end of March.—H. C. W. 

Oranges in greenhouses.— Orange trees 
are not so often seen in English gardens as they 
formerly were. I do not mean big plants in tubs 
which used to be honoured with a house to 
themselves, and were treated as valuable heir¬ 
looms, but handy useful little standards or 
bushes from 2 ft. to 5 ft. in height. Such plants 
can be had in bloom during the greater Dart of 
the year by treating them successionally, and 
they are always admired for their sweet-smell¬ 
ing flowers and pretty fruits. When once a few 
plants of oertain sorts are obtained, such as 
Citrus sinensiB, C. Daidai, C. japonica, C. 
nobilis (Mandarin), C. taitensis, by raising 
stocks for grafting from seed or cuttings, the 
various sorts can be easily increased by summer 
grafting, an interesting and profitable amuse¬ 
ment for the amateur. Nothing is so interesting 
as a group of such plants in full bloom close to 
a room window. The lively tender green leaves 
contrast well with the sweet-smelling blooms 
and golden fruits (for ripe fruit and blooms are 
met with together on the same plant). The odour 
pervades the room directly the window is 
opened, and is less powerful than when the 
plants are actually in the room.—S. 

Pomegranates. —When grown as dwarf 
bushes or low standards these are pretty objects 
in cool houses, their bright scarlet, russet-like 
flowers producing quite an enlivening effect. 
They are easily grown in moderately rich loam, 
and they bloom best if somewhat stinted as re- 
ards pot room. For a ladies* head-dress or a 
at ton-hole, Pomegranate blooms should become 
as popular as those of the CarnatioD. Punica 
granatum nana is a naturally dwarf kind, and 
on that account might be preferred by some for 
small houses. 

7330 .—Plants for greenhouse.— For a 
house situated as described nothing is more 
suitable than Pelargoniums (Geranium) of 
different kinds. I should strongly recommend 
a good collection of the best Zonal, Show, Fancy, 
French, and Regal being formed. Petunias 
would also do well with such things as Vallota 
purpurea and Arum Lilies, and a few Dracaenas, 
Grevilleas, and Aspidistra for foliage. Fuchsias 
would not thrive except partly shaded by clim¬ 
bers on the roof. MaDy hard-wooded plants, as 
Ericas, Epacris,Correas,Chorozemas, Aphelexis, 
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Cytiros, Ac., would probably succeed with pro¬ 
per care; but Camellias and Azaleas need a 
closer and moister heat during summer. All 
kinds of early spring flowering subjects, such 
as Cinerarias, Cyclamen, Spiraeas, Ac., would 
And a congenial home in such a house during 
winter if kept quite safe from frost, but they 
would need to be over and out of the way in cool 
frames by about the month of May. The climbers 
should do well; the atmosphere is probably rather 
dry for the Tacsonia, but syringe the foliage fre¬ 
quently, and give it plenty of water and itshould 
do. Ifthedrainaaeisgood, as it should be, a good 
sized plant will drink up a gallon or two of water 
every day during bright warm weather in spring 
and summer. Hardly any plant that grows, ex¬ 
cept the Lapageria, requires so much water as 
the Tasconia. From your description the seed¬ 
lings are some distance from the glass, which 
is the reason of their becoming drawn, no mat¬ 
ter how great the light. I should recommend 
a wide shelf to be put up along the whole 
length of the bouse; suspend it From the raf¬ 
ters by means of iron hangers at about 8 in. 
from the glass, and put all your pots and boxes 
of seedlings upon this; they will be all right 
there. This shelf need not be more than 10 in. 
or 12 in wide, and it would be well to fix it 
where the shadow would fall about on the 
boxes that the climbers are in. It is doubtful 
if Thunbergias will germinate without a good 
bottom-heat at least before May; but I should 
say the others would, though they may be 
some time first. Do not keep the soil too damp 
before they come up, or they will perhaps de¬ 
cay.—B. C. R. 


7032.—Diosma, Eupatorium and Eran- 
themum. — The first named demands cool 
house treatment, merely excluding frost during 
the winter, giving plenty of air during the spring 
months. When the flowers fade pick them off; 
and should the plant appear pot-bound shift it 
into the next sized pot, usiDg good peat with 
plenty of silver sand in it, and giving good 
drainage. Place in a light position whilst grow¬ 
ing, and when growth is completed place in the 
open air till the middle of September. The 
Kupatorium should be cut back as soon as it 
has done flowering, and when it starts fresh 
iBto growth repot, using a compost of loam, 
leaf-mould, and rotten manure in equal pro¬ 
portions. As growth progresses stop the strongest 
shoots in order to induce a bushy habit, but 
not later than the middle of June. Grow in a 
cold frame or cool house in a light position, ad¬ 
mitting air freely in fine weather until about 
the last week in July, when it should be 
placed in the open air. Water freely when 
growing, and be careful not to neglect it when 
growth is completed, or the flowers will be de¬ 
ficient in quality. The Eranthemum requires a 
winter temperature of 55°, and should be potted 
in equal parts loam and peat. During the 
spring and summer months it likes a moist, 
somewhat close, atmosphere, keeping it near 
the glass, but shading from hot sun.—J. C. 


7266.—Lily of the Nile.—When the bloom 
is past keep the plant cool until the beginning 
of June. When allowing the soil to dry out the 
plant may be pulled to pieces, potting each 
crown separately in loam, leaf-mould, and rotten 
manure in equal parts. Keep them in a frame or 
cool house, giving plenty of air until they are 
well in growth, when the best place for them, 
until the middle of September, is a shady, shel¬ 
tered border in the open air. When the pots get 
full of roots water copiously, giving occasional 
doses of weak liquid manure.—J, C. B. 


7344.— Greenhouse climbers— Lapa¬ 
geria rosea (requires shade), Mandevilla sua- 
veolens, Tacsonia Van Volxemi, and Hoya car- 
nosa are four of about the best greenhouse 
climbers for covering large surfaces. For short 
roofs or pillars, Ac., a free-growing Acacia, such 
as dealbata or oleaefolia elegans, a Kennedya, a 
Mitraria coccinea, and a Plumbago capensis 
would be a good selection. For a warm tem¬ 
perature a Stephanotis and a Clerodendron 
would be Bui table ; or if not quite warm enough 
for these, a Tacsonia and a Hoya, or a Luculia 
gratissima.— B. C. R. 

-The folio wing four climbers will be suitable 

for “F. E. R.’s” cool greenhouse, viz., Tacsonia 
V; n Volxemi,Clianthus puniceus, Habrothamnus 
elegans, and Cobcea scandens variegata. The 
three first-named are flowering plants, and the 


Cobma has fine variegated |c 
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glabra and Lapageria rosea will suit his warmer 
house. If it is a little shaded so much the better 
for the Lapageria.— William Little, Ard - 
gowan. 

7338 — Orange trees from seed —It 
will probably be some years before your Orange 
tree produces any bloom ; it muBt be grafted. 
This must be done in heat, and it is doubtful if 
an amateur would accomplish the operation suc¬ 
cessfully, with any amount of directions, even, 
unless he had some practice in the art. It would 
be better to get a skilled gardener in to do it, 
or send the plant to the nearest nursery, though 
you might get the “Art of Grafting and Bud¬ 
ding” from The Garden office ana try—that 
is, if you can get any soions.—B. C. R. 

7063.—Jaoobea and Guernsey Lilies. 
—One reason why many fail with these is that 
they overpot them ; like all bulbs, they flower 
best in a root-bound state. As soon as the Jaco- 
bea Lily commences to grow, place it in a light, 
airy position, and water freely with clear soot 
water. If the bulb has been long in the same 
pot it may be shifted as soon as the flower-spike 
appears. The Guernsey Lilies should be kept 
quite cool all the winter, and when the foliage 
dies away, which it will do towards summer, 
gradually withhold water, not in any way 
moistening the soil until the flower-spike is 
seen coming out of the bulb. Shifting in their 
case is only required every third or fourth 
year, as it is always possible to feed them 
liberally when they start into growth.—J. C. B. 

7276.—Culture of Serioographls and 
Sparmannias. —The first-named is a winter¬ 
flowering plant, and should be grown along 
freely in spring and early summer, so as to get 
a vigorous growth made and well ripened by 
the autumn. Cuttings taken from the young 
growing wood strike freely in warmth in early 
spring, or later on in a cool house. Plants which 
have flowered should be cut back rather 
severely, and when they again start into growth 
some of the old soil should be shaken away, re¬ 
placing them in a pot of the same size, shifting 
later on into the next size pot in a compost of 
half loam and leaf-mould. Summer treatment 
consists in shading from hot sun, syringing in 
hot weather, exposing to full light, and abund¬ 
ance of air in early autumn. The Sparmannia 
demands the same treatment, but does not 
flower so freely in a young state as the first 
named.— John Cornhill. 


7264.—Tuberoses, Odontoglossums, 
and Epiphyllums.— To have Tuberoses in 
flower in March, they should be potted and 
placed in heat by the latter end of October. As- 
you have no constant heat until February we 
would advise you not to start them until then. 
Put one bulb in a 4-in. pot, using leaf-mould and 
loam in equal parts, watering very carefully till 
well in growth, but copiously when the potB get 
full of roots. Odontoglos8um cirrhorom is one of 
the cool Orchids, but must have an equable tem¬ 
perature of 50°by|dayand a minimum of 40° by 
night. Epiphyllums thrive best in about the 
same temperatures, but they may be kept in 
health if placed in the warmest corner of a cool 
greenhouse, giving them but little water daring 
the winter months, jast enough to keep the 
foliage fresh and the flower-buds plump.—J. C., 
Byfleet. 

7263.— Erioas and Azaleas.— Winter¬ 
flowering Heaths should be cut back below the 
flowers as soon as they fade. The seed should be 
sown both of Ericas and Azaleas in May, filling 
shallow pansor 6-in. pots nearly to the rim with 
fine sandy peat, giving abundant drainage. 
Water the soil before sowing, only just cover¬ 
ing the seeds with very fine soil, covering the 
pot with a pane of glass until germination takes 
place. Azalea mollis needs no pruning, but 
when all danger of frost is past should be plaoed 
in the open air, watering freely in hot weather. 


Wooden baskets (Sussex trucks or 
bodges).—In this locality the Sussex trucks, 
bodges, or wooden baskets are very much 
in use for garden work, and most useful 
things they are, being light and very strong. 
They are made of light pliable wood, bent into 
form, and fastened so securely that no manner 
of rough usage seemB capable of breaking them. 
They are invaluable for the kitchen garden in 
such work as Potato planting or lifting, picking 


off stones, or for carrying vegetables, as, how¬ 
ever dirty they may be, if they receive a good 
scrubbing and are set up to dry they look as 
good as new, and they will last out several Wil¬ 
low baskets. Small light ones are especially 
handy for salads and fruits, and we have lately 
had some extra large ones made like a small 
boat for carrying off Grass, leaves, Ac., from the 
lawns, only instead of having a cross-handle 
these have a hole left under the rim at each end 
for to carry by, and in emptying and refilling 
pits or houses with manure or soil these are 
most useful. They have been in ordinary gar¬ 
den use in Kent and Sussex for many years, but 
appear to be unknown in many parts of the 
kingdom ; but as they are now advertised in 
Borne of the horticultural journals, I can safely 
recommend them to anyone wishing to give 
them a trial, as I feel sure that anyone giving 
them a trial for many garden operations will not 
readily give them up ; they are light, durable, 
and cheap, and, unlike wicker baskets, they do 
not get clogged up with soil at the bottom if 
used when the soil is wet, and if made ever so 
dirty they may be washed without fear of rot¬ 
ting them.— James Groom. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK 

Extracts from a Garden Diary—May 1 to 6. 

Potting double-flowered Wallflower*, scented-leaved 
Pelargoniums, and Deutzla gracilis; also Ridge Cucum¬ 
bers ; sowing pots of Mignonette and beds of Chervil; 
planting Vegetable Marrows, and pricking off a frame 
of Stocki ; dibbling in Beet seed where plants have 
failed to come up regularly; stopping the shoots of Broa i 
Beans as fast as they come into flower; earthing up spring- 
planted Cabbages and Cauliflowers ; hoeing among Bose 
trees, Raspberries, Carrots, Parsnips, and Peas; washing 
Camellias and syringing Peaches and Nectarines with 
soft-soap and Tobacco-water to kill apl.Mes. 

Sowing Primulas, Cinerarias, Stocks, Asters, Ami 
Humea elegans; potting on Chrysanthemums and 
Azaleas ; leaving on air night and day in enrly vinery 
in which the Grapes are colouring. Sowing Rhodanthe 
Mangiest and another crop of Spinach ; putting all spare 
hand-lights over French Beans in border; sowing Pen- 
taurcas, Coreopsis, Jacoheas, and Ctlosias; also Mar¬ 
joram and Basil and more Scarlet Runners. Sowing hr. 
McLean, Me Plus Ultra, and Omega Peas; also John¬ 
son’s Wonderful Longpod Bean; giving all Broccoli, 
Turnip, and other seeds a dusting with wood ashes 
early in the morning to keep down the fly; digging all 
flower borders ready lor planting; potting Heliotropes in 
44 -in. pots for summer blooming; potting off young Cycla¬ 
mens ; sowing another batch of Balsams and lUgnonetta; 
clippinghedges; top-dressing Lilinms ; hoeing Strawberry 
plantations previous to mulching them with short litter; 
manuring and digging land for planting Savoys. Sowing 
Dwarf Green Curled Savoys, and Walcheren, Autumn 
Self-protecting, Carter’s Champion, Wilove late White, 
Cattell’s Eclipse and Leamington Broccoli; potting on 
Cockscombs and Celostas; hoeing up all weeds and 
suckers amongst Raspberries, leaving six canes to a 
root for training; digging out a trench and getting it 
filled with fermenting material, and otherwise getting it 
ready for ridge Cucumbers and Vegetable Marrows 

Sowing Leeks ; potting Balsams and spring-struck 
Fuchsias ; stopping all young shoots on Fig trees ; plant¬ 
ing out Red and White Celery to come in about the 
middle of August; hoeing amongst Strawberries, mid 
cutting up chaff from litter as it comes from the stalde 
for mulching them ; looking over Peach trees on walls, 
picking off all curled leaves, and disbudding them where 
required ; sowing another crop of Turnips, Lettuces, and 
French Beans; preparing land for Scarlet Runners; 
weeding and cleaning Asparagus beds. 

Looking over Peach house, and tying in all young 
shoots; also Cucumbers and Melons; picking off all 
false blossoms, and stopping t’.era where required ; 
sowing White Stone Turnips; making ridges ready for 
planting Vegetable Marrows; clearing Watercress bed* 
of weeds ; cutting down remainder of old Fuchsias, and 
placing them in Peach hou^e to start into growth; 
watering seed beds with weak guano water. 

Glasshouses. 

Young Cyclamens that were sown in autumn 
will now be best grown on in close frames, giv¬ 
ing them very liberal treatment all through the 
growing season, when they will make fine bloom¬ 
ing plants by autumn. Others sown early in 
spring will now require pricking oat into pans, 
in rich, light soil, and should be kept growing 
in warm quarters. 

Attend carefully to Vallotas, now that they 
have commenced growing, and endeavour to get 
a good development of healthy foliage on them. 
These will now require close frame treatment, 
but expose them to all the sunshine possible, to 
give substance to the foliage and an early ripe¬ 
ness to the balbe. 

Keep the different varieties of Coleus well up 
to the light and in full sun, in order to get up 
their colour early, as they are among the most 
useful plants for the conservatory to succeed the 
early forced plants of Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
Ac., which will now soon he over. Attend to the 
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pricking out and potting on of yonng Gloxinias 
mi other seedling plants in this house. 

The earliest tuberous Begonias will now be 
i fast approaching the flowering state, and should 
receive a liberal amount of air ia order to keep 
them dwarf and stocky, a condition that wifi 
ensure them a long season of beauty. 

Azaleas done flowering remove from the con¬ 
servatory to a warm pit or a warm corner of the 
greenhouse, where they can be daily syringed 
and assisted to make their growth. Camellias, 
Acacias, Myrtles, Araucarias, and similar plants 
planted in beds and borders in greenhouses 
should now be growing freely, and consequently 
require extra attention in the way of watering. 
Pot on plants of double Petunia, using light, 
sandy loam and well decayed manure for the 
purpose. Mimuluses in conservatories are very 
ornamental; and, used in that way, a strong, 
rich, moist soil and cool position suits them 
beat. Lemon-scented Verbenas also make good 
conservatory plants, as do likewise well grown 
Heliotropes. 

A little more Cineraria seed should now be 
sown to succeed the earliest batch ; also Pri¬ 
mula seed to furnish plants in bloom for the 
winter. Those who have not had much experience 
in raising Primulas from seed frequently And a 
difficulty with them, as the seeds are very ten¬ 
der, and must only be very slightly covered. A 
good method is, after filling the seed-pans with 
finely sifted soil, consisting of three-fourths 
lo&m and one of leaf-mould mixed with a little 
land, and making the snrface firm, to sow the 
feeds evenly, not using any covering of soil, but 
laying over the top a little chopped Sphagnum 
Moss; a sheet of glass placed on the top will 
keep the soil sufficiently moist to cause the seed 
to vegetate. As soon as growth has commenced, 
the Moss must be removed, otherwise the young 
{dints will become lanky and weak ; gradually 
expose them to the light. 

Ferns. —These will now be throwing up a 
mass of yonng fronds, which mast be carefully 
watched in order to prevent them from getting 
epoaled in their upward course by becoming en¬ 
tangled with the old fronds. Large supplies of 
water will now be required by all kinds growing 
freely, and the tree varieties will require their 
items damping several times daily during hot 
weather. Plants growing in baskets will require 
more attention than those in pots, as the 
air, having full access to the outsides of the bas¬ 
kets, quickly dries them up. 

Boses in pots. —There is a little difficulty 
in managing Roses under glass. When the sun 
gets powerful, even if the wind be cold, to keep 
the beat reasonably down it becomes necessary 
to give air, which, if not admitted with great 
care, so as not to come in contact with the 
tender foliage, is certain to produce mildew. 
This the experienced eye soon detects by the 
alight curl and puckered appearance of the 
leaves, and when once detected there must be 
no delay in immediately dusting the affected 
plants with sulphur, first damping them with 
the syringe, and being particular that the 
powder reaches both upper and under surfaces 
of the leaves. Any delay in taking means to 
destroy mildew will result in the plants being 
seriously weakened for the ensuing year, as it 
ipreads rapidly, and the vitality of the affected 
foliage is soon destroyed in a way that causes 
its prematurely falling off, and whatever loss of 
leaves occurs root action will be affected in like 
proportion. Where Roses are grown as roof 
climbers in greenhouses and conservatories, mil¬ 
dew is almost certain to attack them about this 
■eaion, especially where the house is kept a 
Tittle warm by means of fire-heat early, as that 
naturally starts the Roses into growth before 
there is enough light and sun to give solidity to 
the leaves, and a necessity for giving air to the 
other occupants of the house to a greater ex¬ 
tent than the Roses like will with them also 
have the effect of producing mildew ; and, 
being, as they are, removed a considerable dis¬ 
tance above the eye, unless closely examined, 
half the leaves are destroyed before it is dis¬ 
covered. 

Chrysanthemums.— A cold frame, up to 
the time when the plants have got fairly esta¬ 
blished ia 5-in. or 6-in. pots, with plenty of air, 
and fully exposed to the light, is the most suit¬ 
able plaee for these. If cuttings were put in in 
Sevember or December, aadhegt inaooel jJaee 
ast out of the reach of fnfet, tl^eyj-vu 1 (efa| 0s 


have been transferred to pots of the size just 
named. Such as were propagated later through 
the winter must, as soon as the little pots they 
occupied are filled with roots, be at once moved 
into larger ones, stopping the shoots of those 
that are intended to be grown in the usual bushy 
form ; but a portion may be grown in the shape 
of standards on a single stem from 2 ft. to 2£ ft. 
in height, and not stopped until they have reached 
this, after which, nip out the points two or three 
times, so as to induce them to break a sufficient 
number of shoots to form the head, and all on 
from the first, removing any side breaks below 
these or sucker growths from the bottom ; but 
for growing in this way the freest flowering 
medium-sized kinds should be selected, as many 
of the largest bloomed varieties that are not 
able to perfect bo many flowers are not so well 
adapted for this shape. Mrs. Rundle, white, 
incurved ; Mrs. Dixon, rich yellow, incurved ; 
George Glenny, straw coloured, incurved ; Julie 
Lagrav&re, velvety crimson; Hermione, blush ; 
Annie Salter, yellow ; Lady Talfourd, rosy lilac; 
pnrpnrenm elegans, violet-crimson ; and others 
of similar habit, will all be found suitable for 
growing in the form of standards. 

Slower Garden. 

Bedding plants.—The work of planting 
out may now be commenced, beginning with the 
hardiest subjects, that have been well hardened 
off by full exposure during the past month. Cal¬ 
ceolarias should be put out as early as possible, 
for unless they are well established before hot, 
dry weather sets in, they are liable to suffer 
through the check sustained by removal. We 
lant moderately deep, taking care to get a good 
all of earth to each plant, and if the weather 
be very bright, scorching in the daytime and 
cold at night, we place a light evergreen branch 
on the south side of each plant. This both shel¬ 
ters and shades until the plants have become fully 
established. One good soaking of water, to settle 
the soil about the roots, is all we find necessary 
if the soil is in a moderately moist condition ; 
for at this early date the application of too 
much water checks rather than encourages root 
growth, and so long as freshly planted subjects 
do not flag or show signs of distress, they are 
best without it. Edging plants, such as Ceras- 
tiums, Echeverias, Golden Feather, and Mentha 
gibraltarica may be finally planted as the beds 
and borders are cleared and prepared for their 
reception ; and all cold pits and temporary 
shelters will be useful for gradually hardening 
off subjects of a more tender character, that will 
come in for planting during the coming month. 
As a rnle it is not safe to plant Pelargoniums, 
Verbenas, Heliotropes, &c., in open beds before 
the middle of May, even in favoured localities. 

Hardy plants in mixed borders and 
isolated beds are now extremely effective. The 
different varieties of Polyanthus and Oxlip are 
in excellent condition, as are also Auriculas. 
Gentians are brilliant in colouring, and borders 
carpeted with Myosotisdissitifiora are extremely 
gay. A good plant for shrubbery borders or 
Bemi-wild portions of the grounds is the old- 
fashioned Honesty (Lunaria biennis). This, when 
covered with large heads of purple flowers, has 
a pretty appearance, and it is equally interesting 
when its circular transparent seed-pods are ripe ; 
when once established this will produce seed 
and take care of itself. Continue to prick off into 
nursery beds seedlings of Delphinium, Sweet 
Williams, &c., so that they may gain strength 
and become fit for filling vacancies in mixed 
borders as soon as spring flowers are over. See 
that cuttings of Roses do not get dry, and 
partially shade them until well rooted. Put in 
cuttings under hand-glasses of Arabis, Aubrie- 
tias, and the earliest flowering spring plants in 
a cool shaded position. Divide and replant 
double and single Primroses, keeping them 
moist and shading them until well established. 

Carnations and Picotees in beds and borders 
are now starting into growth, and will not suc¬ 
ceed if neglected. Make them firm round the 
roots by pressing down the soil with the fingers, 
and, if necessary, a short stick should be placed 
to any weakly subjects. See that the surface 
of the beds is stirred up and the weeds are re¬ 
moved while they are in a small state. 

Fruit. 

Vines.—When the Grapes in the early house 
show signs of changing colour a drier atmo¬ 
sphere with increase^ ventilation will favour the 


process, but the floors aiud mulching may be kept 
well moistened on fine days as a means of feed¬ 
ing and keeping the foliage clean and healthy 
until after the Grapes are ripe. In later houses 
keep the daily routine of tying, stopping, and 
thinning well in hand, and on no account allow 
the last operation to fall into arrear. Give in¬ 
side borders heavy waterings, using water quite 
up to the medium temperature of the house. 
Mulch well and Byringe until the bunches are 
ready to flower. If, as is sometimes the case 
where Vines are gross and badly ripened, the 
bunches show an inclination to run into ten¬ 
drils, increase the heat and reduce moisture. 
Push on late houses by closing early with sun- 
heat, as every point gained now will tell in the 
autumn. Where new borders remain unplanted 
lose no time in getting the work finished. Plant 
inside, if practicable, on borders sufficiently 
wide for one year’s growth, If cut-back Vines, 
shake or wash away all the soil, spread the roots 
evenly, cover with 4 in. of compost, and give 
water at a temperature of 80° or 90°. Spring- 
struck VineB may be planted in May, as they do 
not require disturbance of the ball. 

Melons in pits and frames will require con¬ 
stant care and attention to linings and covering, 
otherwise they will receive a check, and become 
a prey to insects. Keep the growths and foli¬ 
age thinned, and remove all male and female 
blossoms until sufficient for a full “set” has 
been secured. Impregnate on fine days, and 
allow the surface of the bed to become dry dur¬ 
ing the process. Collect all waste material from 
Seakale beds, add a little fresh manure, and 
when in a fermenting state renovate beds from 
which Carrots and Potatoes have been removed. 
Form the hills at once, have strong, healthy 
plants ready, and turn them out as soon as the 
soil becomes warm. Make frequent sowings for 
future use, and throw away pot-bound plants 
before they become infested with spider. 

Orchard house.— It rarely happens that 
every tree in the orchard house is free from 
aphis at the end of the flowering season ; and, 
as smoking cannot be continued while the fruit 
is setting, one is apt to look forward with impa¬ 
tience to the day when he may wage war with 
this troublesome and destructive enemy. Light 
attacks at intervals of a few days will be found 
the safest and most effectual way of clearing 
the trees. Black-fly is more troublesome ana 
difficult to eradicate when fairly established on 
the trees. The best remedy is frequent dipping 
in Tobacco-water or a solution of Gishurst Com¬ 
pound. The watering of pot trees will now re¬ 
quire great care and judgment, too much water 
being perhaps as injurious as too little ; and on 
this account one person should always perform 
this work. For some time to come the cold house 
should be watered in the morning, but as days 
increase in length and nights become warmer 
the evening will be the best time. Every 
house should contain a well-Bupplied cistern, 
from which tepid water can be obtained at all 
times ; but in the event of its containing lime, 
the soft water from the roof should be conveyed 
into a separate tank for syringing purposes, as 
calcareous matter disfigures the woolly coat of 
the Peach. Stimulating food may consist of 

§ ood mulchings of manure, rich loam, and bone 
uat, guano water and diluted liquid being used 
alternately two or three times a week in quan¬ 
tities that will permeate every part of the soil. 
The trees may now be syringed twice a day 
when the weather is fine—once before the ven¬ 
tilators are opened, and again after they are 
closed for the day, always bearing in mind that 
the foliage should get dry before nightfall. If 
Strawberries occupy the shelves, they will re¬ 
quire special attention if they are to be kept 
free from spider. The plants should occupy a 
light airy place near the glass, in which the 
flowers will be protected from the direct force 
of the syringe. In the forcing orchard house 
good feeding and syringing will be needful. 
The temperature may now range from 60° at 
night to 75° by day, with air circulating through 
it at all times, the latter part of the afternoon 
excepted, when it should be kept close for two 
or three hours after syringing. If any of the 
trees require further stopping, the strongest 
laterals may be stopped at the second or third 
leaf, and the points of leading shoots in front 
of the fruit may be taken out; but weaker 
growths may be left, as too much severity 
m this respect does not increase the size of tho 
fruit. Jl'igil 
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Hardy fruits.— The most important work 
in this department for some time to come will 
be the protection of blossoms and embryo fruit 
from frost by the application of the most avail¬ 
able kind of shelter. In early gardens safe from 
frost young growths may have felt the effects of 
the scathing east winds if they are not already 
well stocked with red spider. Where this is the 
case timely attention to the preparation and ap¬ 
plication of insecticides is of importance, but it 
must be borne in mind that at this early seaeon 
weak applications can only be applied with 
safety. For general use the old-fashioned wash 
of soft soap, sulphur, and Tobacco-water is not 
to be despised, as it is safe, easily applied, and 
within the reach of all. Look well to newly 
planted and root-pruned trees. It is not neces¬ 
sary to saturate the ground with cold water, 
but a good moist mulching and an occasional 
dash with the syringe will help them through 
this trying spring. If not already done, Figs 
mav be uncovered. Look over old Strawberry 
beds, remove troublesome weeds which get 
established in the stools, and at the same time 
work in the winter mulching as a protection and 
stimulant to the young surface roots now start¬ 
ing into growth. New beds may now be made 
where plants have been kept for that purpose. 
Make them deep, rich, and solid, mulch and 
water. 

Vegetables. 

Asparagus should now be looked over every 
morning in order that all heads mav be cut be¬ 
fore there is the least trace of the buds at the 
tips of the shoots opening. Plots of ground that 
have been occupied with winter greens will now 
be becoming vacant, and should be dug or 
trenched, according to the crop intended to be 
sown or planted on them. If for Celery, simply 
clear off the stumps and dig out and manure 
the trenches ; and if time and labour be scarce, 
the same mode of culture will answer for Peas, 
but preference should be given to entire trench¬ 
ing when time and labour admit of it. A con¬ 
stant succession of small salads must be kept up 
by frequent sowings in the open air. 

Tomatoes, Capsicums, Ridge Cucumbers, ard 
Vegetable Marrows should be potted ere the 
roots get entangled together, and be grown on 
sturdily till the last week of this month, when 
they may be transplanted to their fruiting 
positions, either near south walls, on south bor¬ 
ders, or in other sunny sheltered spots. Prick out 
Celery, Cauliflower, and herb seedlings, and 
grow them on, with partial protection as long 
as cold winds and frosts continue. 

Cauliflower plants that were wintered in hand- 
lights require high feeding, and, should the 
weather turn out to be dry, a dose of liquid 
manure will be of great assistance to them. 
Plant out Buccessional batches, and also spring- 
sown Cabbages and Cole worts, which will come 
in for early autumn use. Brussels Sprouts are a 
roost important crop, for amongst all the winter 
greens these have this winter proved to be about 
the hardiest. The main crop should now be 
planted ; 3 ft. row from row, and 2 ft. plant 
from plant is none too much. Thin out the seed¬ 
lings of any that were sown in rows for a per¬ 
manency. This is the best system of culture, its 
only drawback being that ground cannot at all 
times be spared to thus sow them. 

Main crop Peas must now be sown in quantity, 
in doing which it is well to forestall the weather, 
and sow them in trenches, in order that in the 
event of drought supervening they can be well 
watered, as these, like Cauliflowers, are thirsty 
subjects, and resent dryness by the production 
of mildew instead of Peas. Earth up and stake 
advanced crops, and if an extra early dish be 
desired pinch out the tops ; the lateral growths 
will soon show blossom, but, of course, this is 
at the sacrifice of produce. 

Onions, Carrots, Parsnips, Turnips, and kin¬ 
dred subjects Bhould all be thinned out as soon 
as they are large enough to handle, and after¬ 
wards the ground between the rows should be 
deeply stirred. The main crops of Beetroot, 
Broccoli, and Kale should now be sown. Broc¬ 
coli requires light, deep soil, free from rank 
manure, its best fertiliser being soot or a surface¬ 
dressing of guano as soon as the seed is sown. 
For heavy tenacious soils, burnt earth, charcoal, 
and wood ashes are preferable. French and 
Runner Bean i may now be sown in quantity. 
Amongst the different sorts of dwarf Beans, the 
best for a main crop is the Canadian Wonder ; 
if sown thinly in rows,^30 in. apart,! it will re-1 
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quire small twigs to support it, as under good 
culture it is a prodigious cropper. As a Runner 
Bean, Giant White bears to the very bottom of 
the haulm, and continues bearing throughout 
the season, if well mulched or watered in dry 
weather. 

Established Cucumber plants will now take 
more water at the root, heavier syringing, and 
the compost used for top dressing may be 
heavier than that used through the winter ; keep 
the foliage thin and clear of insects by the ap¬ 
plication of the usual remedies, and lower the 
trellis a few inches to prevent it from touching 
the glass now growth is becoming luxuriant. 
Ventilate without producing a draught, close at 
80° to 85°, run up to 95°, and avoid shading. 
Cover with dry mats, earth up with rich turfy 
loam, and keep the young growths thin and free 
from insects by good cultivation and the main¬ 
tenance of a steady heat. Prepare beds for ridge 
kinds and plant under hand-glasses. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


STOCKS. 

During May we get the grand Bromptons, the 
wonderfully floriferous Queens, the beautiful 
dwarf Intermediate, and in some cases good 
Ten-week and pyramidal Stocks that have been 
treated as Intermediates through the winter. 
The grandest of all Stocks are the Giant Bromp¬ 
tons, tall magnificent plants that carry huge 
spikes of flowers some 9 in. in length, and as 
massive as they are long. The Brompton Stock 
may be planted out for the summer time in any 
out-of-the-way spot, and then early in the year 
be lifted with good balls and planted about in 
kitchen garden borders, or, indeed, in any place 
where, when in flower, they can show themselves 
off to advantage. No better place for them, how¬ 
ever, can be found than dwarf shrub borders, to 
which they should be transplanted at once from 
the seed bed. The Bromptons comprise 
scarlet, white, aud purple colours, but the latter 
is of an inferior quality ; indeed, it is not the 
true giant variety. Seed of the Bromptons 
should be sown in the open ground about the 
middle or end of April, and then strong stout 
plants can be got before winter sets in. For 
general cutting no other Stock beats the Queen, 
as it produces branches all over it by dozens, 
every bit of which can be used. Seed of this 
must also be sown in April, and treated as that 
of the Bromptons. 

The Queens are, however, the hardiest of all 
Stocks and stand the winter well. In their case 



Ten-week Stock. 


the purple is the commonest colour, then red, 
and lastly white. These Stocks are great rari¬ 
ties in large places; indeed, they are seldom to 
be found except in cottage gardens, and then 
only in isolated cases, and usually one sort in a 
place. The Queens, if of a good strain, furnish 
60 per cent, double ; the quantity of flowers, 
therefore, that 100 plants would yield would be 
great. These Stocks’, when well managed, grow 
about 15 in. in height and as much through. 
The best of all Intermediates is the true East 
Lothian strain, being in' habit very dwarf, 
robust, and branching, but tfr® plants belonging 
to it are not quite so early as sdtni® of the Conti¬ 
nental kinds.‘Seed of it should b 1 ® sown early in 
August, and when Urge enough the plants 
should either be potted up singly* into 3-in. 
pots, or else be pricked out into a ctJjd frame, 
there to stand the winter. In this sect j on may 


be found purples, whites, and scarlets, all very 
clear and decided. The proportion of doubles 
which they produce is wonderful, at least 80 
per cent., and where such is the case it is appa¬ 
rent that the seed of fine double strains must 
always be scarce and dear. 

There are some exceedingly fine forms of the 
Ten-week Stock, known as the Giant, that also 
produce the three colours usually found among 
Stocks in great purity and excellence. They are 
best sown early in the spring and planted out 
for summer blooming. They are branching in 
habit, flower for a long period, and are useful for 
supplying cut flowers in the autumn. The queen 
amongst pyramidal Stocks is Mauve Beauty, 
which forms a most massive spike of a delicate 



Brompton Stock. 

mauve tint, and emits a delicious perfume. Seed 
of this sown in August, and the plants treated 
as Intermediates, will, if potted up singly into 
6-in. pots, yield some valuable plants for the 
decoration of either the sitting-room or the con¬ 
servatory. It is a Wallflower-leaved kind, and 
produces about 75 per cent, double. There is also 
a lovely pyramidal Stock, named Violette, that 
produces flowers of a delicate violet-blue colour. 
This is likewise a good pot variety for spring 
use, and is a grand summer Stock. It produces 
about 80 per cent, of double flowers. 


QUEEN ANNE GARDEN. 

The term “Queen Anne ” as applied to the pic¬ 
turesque style of building now so muoh in fashion 
is a misnomer. The style of architecture 
invented by the Italian architects of the 
Renaissance, and commonly called “Classic,” 
requires the rooms on each floor to be of one 
uniform height. It took a century to persuade the 
inhabitants of the cold and draughty north to 
submit to this inconvenience ; the consequonce 
was that while churches, palaces, and public 
buildings were built in the classic style, build¬ 
ings designed for humbler uses retained their 
old arrangements of parts, but all the details 
and ornaments were classic. The result was a 
number of extremely interesting and sug¬ 
gestive local styles differing in each country. 
It is the English style of this transition period 
which is now so popular. It ceased to be used 
in the time of Wren, and mainly owing to his 
influence, but house furniture retained traces of 
the same treatment until the Hanoverian period. 
The name “ Queen Anne ” can therefore be 
barely applied with correctness to the furniture, 
and not at all to the buildings. The style of 
gardening in fashion in Queen Anne’s reign was 
perhaps the worst ever invented before the in¬ 
troduction of the bedding system. Everything 
in it is unnatural ; lines of trees and hedges 
are clipped in imitation of walls, and specimen 
evergreens are cut into the forms of ships, 
churches, windmills, birds, &c., &c. Happily 
this style does not accord with the style of a 
Queen Anne mansion; any old-fashioned English 
garden will do for that. 

Grass as an ornamental feature is quite a 
modern introduction; old-fashioned small gar¬ 
dens had no lawn, but only a Grass plot in the 
kitchen garden for the purpose of drying and 
bleaching linen. George Herbert describes 
“ Sondayes ” as— 

The fruitful beds and borders 
In God’s rich garden, that is bare 

Which parts their ranks and orders. 

The best and simplest arrangment would be to 
divide the space into four large beds by a broad 
walk in the *orm of a cross, having a circle in the 
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centre, in the middle of which piece a sundial. The 
walk may be either gravel or grass; in either case, 
edge the beds with dwarf Box throughout. 
Cover the wall with Ivy, and plant such old- 
fashioned shrubs as Holly, Yew, Juniper, 
Daphne, Rosemary, and double Guelder 
Rose. Roses should be the common Cabbage, 
the old White, the old Damask, and the Musk 
Rose, all as bushes on their own roots. Sweet- 
smelling herbs should be planted in plenty. 
Balms, Mints, and Thymes, "Carnations and 
streaked Gilly-flowers ” (Flake Carnations), will 
be in keeping. Pansies, Primroses, Pinks, Daffo¬ 
dils, White Lilies, Turk’s-cap Lilies, Rockets, 
Wallflowers, Antirrhinums, Meadow Saffron, 
Columbines, Star of Bethlehem, Solomon’s Seal, 
Christmas Rose, Anemone hortensis, Canter¬ 
bury Bells, Hepaticas, St. John’s Wort, Vale¬ 
rian, Violets, Honeysuckles, Lavender, Honesty, 
Goldilocks, Lily of the Valley, Marigolds, 
Hawk-weed, and similar old-fashioned flowers 
There is no necessity created, however, by the 
use of a Qaeen Anne house to fill the garden 
with old-fashioned flowers any more than there is 
to return to ruffles and trunk hose, or to strong ale 
and beefsteaks for breakfast. All that is necessary 
is to introduce nothing which will disagree with 
the style of the house. The extremely sparing 
use of curved lines and the broken sky-lines are 
the principal characteristics of the style from a 
decorative point of view, and all that is necessary 
to agree with that in the absence of curved out¬ 
lines in the beds the plants will give a suffi¬ 
cient curvature. A straight avenue, for instance, 
would form a suitable approach to the principal 
entrance, whereas a curved one would not show 
the house to advantage. Perhaps as suitable a 
plan as any for the space named would be to 
run a diagonal walk from corner to corner, 
flanked by straight beds of flowers edged with 
Box, and plant two unequal clumps of trees in 
the other two corners, laying out the remainder 
in Grass. J. D. 


ANNUAL LARKSPURS. 
(delphiniums.) 

In olden times the different varieties of Del¬ 
phinium Ajax were cultivated in nearly every 
garden. Among them were single blue, purple, 
roae, and white, and double kinds embracing 
all these colours as well as prettily variegated 
sorts, and then there was the kind called Con- 
solida regalia anglicana, of which there were 
twenty varieties of different colours. 

We possess now many large and dwarf va¬ 
rieties of annual Larkspurs, bearing single, 
double, and semi-double flowers, the double 
kinds, however, being almost the only kinds 
cultivated. All the varieties of the Ajax Lark¬ 
spur have been collected into three groups : 1, 
Delphinium Ajax majus (the large Larkspur). 
The stem of this is single and varies from 3 ft. 
to 44 ft. in height; the flowers are double, and 
form a long, single, and compact Bpike, gene¬ 
rally rounded off at the extremity. This kind 
has produced the following varieties—white, 
flesh-coloured, rose, mauve, or puce-ooloured, 
pale violet, violet, ash-coloured, claret, and 
brown. 2, Delphinium Ajax minus (small or 
dwarf Larkspur). The stem of this is from 
20 in. to 24 in. in height, and even shorter 
when sown thickly, or in dry or poor soils. 
The flowers are very double, and are produced 
in a single, well-furnished spike, which is usually 
cylindrical, rounded off or blunt at the extremity, 
and rarely tapering. The principal varieties are 
the following—white, mother-of-pearl, flesh 
colour, rose, manve, pale mauve, peach-blos¬ 
som, light violet, violet, blue-violet, pale blue, 
uh-grey, brown, light brown, white striped 
with rose, white striped with grey, rose and 
white, and flax-coloured and white. 3, Delphi¬ 
nium Ajax hyacinthiflorum (dwarf Hyacinth- 
flowered Larkspur). The varieties of which 
this group consists have been for the most part 
produced in Belgium and Germany. They do not 
differ at all from other kinds in the form of their 
flowers, but only in the disposition of the in¬ 
florescence, the spike on which the flowers are 
set being more tapering, and the flowerB them¬ 
selves farther apart, than those in the two pre¬ 
viously mentioned groups. 

As regards culture, these Larkspurs should be 
sown where they are to remain any time after 
February when the weather will permit, but 
usually from March to April. They may also be 
•own in September and October, and evfn later 
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when the ground is not frozen. The produce of 
these winter sowings is, however, always liable 
to be devoured by slugs and grubs. The sowing 
maybemadeeitherbroadcastor in rows from 4 in. 
to 8 in. apart, and the plants should stand 4 in. or 
5 in. asunder. In gathering the seed care should 
be taken only to save it from flowers that are 
perfectly double ; single-flowered plants should, 
therefore, be carefully weeded out if good seed 
is to be obtained. Larkspurs are at their best 
between the beginning of June and July, and 
they will bloom almost anywhere, especially in 
dry localities, and do not require much atten¬ 
tion. They look well either of one colour or of 
all the colours mixed, and by using varieties 


worthy of cultivation, viz., Candelabrum, a 
beautiful kind that produces beautiful pyramidal 
spikes of flowers ordinarily of a blue colour ; 
tricolor elegans, the form and foliage of which 
are like those of its type, while the flowers are 
rose-coloured streaked with blue or purple, and 
often double ; and a variety remarkable for its 
deep rose-coloured flowers streaked with blue 
and red. 

This Larkspur and its varieties should be 
sown from February to April, either in the open 
border or reserve garden, and from September 
to November, leaving between the plants at 
thinning time a space of 8 in. ; if in the reserve 
garden, they should be transferred to the beds 



Double-flowered annual Lark-pur. 


possessing different colours separately striking 
oontrasts may be produced. 

Delphinium orientale has either single or semi¬ 
double flowers, that are violet, white, or rose in 
colour. It has also produced varieties possessing 
the same colours as the preceding, and which are 
generally used for the embellishment of borders, 
in which they are sown in the autumn or spring. 
D. consolida or branched Larkspur, which we 
now figure, is a pretty plant characterised by 
branching stems and by flowers of a beautiful 
violet-blue. In a wild state it is found associated 
with Venus’ Looking-glass, Fennel, and Corn¬ 
flowers. It embraces several varieties, both 
single and double, all of which may be repro¬ 
duced from seed. The principal sorts are 
white, flesh-colour, red, lilac, violet, flaxen, 
and variegated. Three varieties are especially 


in March when about 12 in. or 16 in. high, lift¬ 
ing them oarefnlly with balls, in order that they 
may not suffer from transplantation. This class 
of Larkspur is especially adapted for the decora¬ 
tion of large gardens either in masses of one or 
various colours, or it may be planted in borders 
or amongst clumps of young thinly-planted trees. 
One great advantage belonging to this variety is 
that it flowers for a long time and earlier than 
D. Ajax—that is to say, throughout the sum¬ 
mer, and, a •cording to the period of sowing, 
from the end of June or July to September, and 
even to October if care be taken to out off the 
flower-stems that have shed their blossoms. It 
succeeds, moreover, in the driest calcireous 
soils, and even upon declivities and hills. By 
frequent pinchings dwarf plants of it may 
be obtained. 0ngjra| from 
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Deutzias. —The well-known Deutzia graoi- 
t a may be said to be hardy in many parti of 
England. Still, the bloom in the open, though 
plentiful enough, is smaller and less white than 
when grown under glass. It seems less injured 
by the cold than by the drought. We, how¬ 
ever, propagate all our Deutzia gracilis in the 
open air, much in the same way as our white 
Spiraeas. No plant, however, pays better for a 
little fostering culture, either out of doors or 
under glass, than the Deutzia gracilis. After 
flowering it should be cut back if need be, and 
allowed to make its new growth in a sheltered 
place or under glass. Thus forced and partially 
matured, the Deutzia gracilis may either be 
planted out or kept in pots in a warm sheltered 
spot in the open. Plants so treated will be drooping 
pendent bushes laden with pnre white bloom the 
following season. Neither D. scabra or orenata 
force so freely as gracilis, but they have no 
rivals in the open air. We have some magnificent 
bushes of the former planted among Rhododen¬ 
drons, and the effect is charming. D. scabra is 
not, however, of much use for cutting, as its 
flowers fall very soon, and the orange colour of 
its Btamens mars the purity of its white flowers 
when brought too near to the eye.^ At a dis¬ 
tance, however, in shrubberies it is simply 
magnificent. D. crenata is yet more striking, 
and the flowers are also more durable. The 
chief drawback is the profuseness of pink on 
the under, outer, and especially on the under¬ 
sides, so that the flowers are really a mixture 
of those two colours, and neither or them pore. 
There is, however, a pure white double variety 
of this which is charming.—D. F. 

Oerastium tomentoaum .—Few plants 
exoel this for making lines in borders where or¬ 
dinary summer bedding plants are used. As a 
front line it is admirable, and is best when 
planted in double rows 6 in. between the plants 
and 4 in. between the rows. The plants are 
simply made by tearing old clumps into small 
pieces and dibbling them in. These will soon 
make roots and spread out into a broad line of 
white foliage, the beauty of which will be 
greatly enhanced when the myriads of pure 
white blossoms are thrown up. It has been 
suitably named Snow in Summer. It is admir¬ 
ably adapted for forming a groundwork for a 
tropical bed where the plants are planted wide. 
It oovers the bare soil and contrasts well with 
the varied foliage of plants generally used in 
this style of bedding. - W. Little. 

Double Hellohrysums. — These have 
their merits and demerits. Amongst the former 
may be named hardiness, thriving well during 
drought, handsome foliage, and great abundance 
of beautiful double flowers. The chief de¬ 
merits are somewhat weak flower-stems, that 
will not always keep the blooms erect, and the 
need in rainy weather of some sticks and ties to 
keep the flowers from falling. Perhaps in time 
these defects may be got rid of by selecting seed¬ 
lings that have a stout dwarf habit and strong 
erect flower-stalks. Still the defects are trifling 
compared with the many good properties which 
the plants and flowers possess. When shown as 
cut blooms at flower shows, visitors have re¬ 
marked the resemblance which some of the 
finest double kinds bear to a good double Aster. 
But these double flowers are shown in a some¬ 
what unnatural form, as when growing on the 
stems they are elegantly reflexed, and have by 
no means that stiff, flattened, or globular form 
found in Asters. For the supply of cut flowers, 
the double Helichrysum is admirable when the 
plants have become strong, and produce flowers 
m scores, not large ones, but neat medium sized 
blooms, of which, being so abundant, many may 
be cut, and yet enough left to keep the plant 
looking gay. As to propagation, nothing can be 
more simple. The plants need dividing carefully, 
and that is all; and that should be done in the 
autumn. Of sorts there are abundance, all pretty, 
but some of the newer ones are undoubted im¬ 
provements on the older kinds. The deepest 
colour, a rich reddish-crimson, I have found in 
Captain Nares, but lighter hues are plentiful. 
—A. D, 

The Immortelle Plant (Gnaphalium aren- 
arium)—This is a pretty plant well placed on a 
dry, raised border or rocky bank, allowed to 
form a free-spreading tuft. On wet borders and 
clay soils it is a poor thing, or perishes. The 
pretty little bright --yellow flowers are Worth 
gathering when fresh. jT^'b itftM plfcnt, grown 


so exceedingly well abroad, used for forming 
wreaths. It keeps in good condition a wonderful 
time when cut. 

The Grey Speedwell (Veronica neglecta). 
—This, frequently used for edgings Mid bedding, 
and therefore pinched, is a distmot and singu¬ 
larly pretty plant in many districts when well 
grown, the violet-purple of the flowers and buds 
look so well rising from the silvery leaves and 
Lavender-like spikes. It is a charming rock or 
border flower, and its merits as such have been 
overlooked owing to the use of the plant for the 
silvery colour of its leaves. 

Crocuses eaten.— It may save your readers 
some trouble if I tell them that my gardener has 
seen the sparrows eating the Crocuses. I have 
myself seen a quantity of these flowers come out 
fresh under the influence of a bright sun, and 
during the gardener’s dinner-hour nearly every 
one was spoilt. I should have thought the way 
iu which it was done would have been proof 
sufficient to any one that birds alone could be 
the perpetrators. The fact that the yellow ones 
are almost always chosen and others mostly left 
proves conclusively that it could not be from 
the action of the wind.—E. 

7304. — Polyanthuses with small 
flowers.— My Polyanthuses are behaving ex¬ 
actly in the same way as “ Cuckoo Dorking’s.” 
I attribute it to the Very dry spring and early 
summer we had last year, which weakened the 
plants. They should be plentifully watered while 
dry weather lasts, and occasionally supplied 
with such weak liquid manure as can be made 
of cow manure dissolved in water to about the 
colour of ale. There is very little doubt that the 
Primrose, Cowslip, and Polyanthus are forms of 
the same plant; the Primrose being the form in 
a light soil, and the Cowslip the form in a heavy 
soil, so that the cultivated Primroses stand 
drought better than Polyanthuses. I raised a 
lot of Primroses from seed six years ago, 
which remained true until planted in a heavy 
loam, when many of them threw up a long stem 
and became identical with aniseed Polyanthuses; 
those planted in a lighter soil retained their 
Primrose character. Polyanthus seedlings which 
have defective lacing seem to be taking the 
Primrose character, at least the foliage in mine 
is identical with that of the Primrose, while the 
laced flowers keep the smoother leaf and bluer 
green of the Cowslip.—J D. 

7265.—Climbers for covering house. 
—On the south side we would try some of the 
evergreen Roses, also Clematis, such as Jack- 
mani, Viticella rubra grandiflora, and Lady 
Bovile, also Passifloracceruleafor the west aspect. 
Cotoneaster microphylla would be very suitable 
as it thrives well near the sea, and is in winter 
covered with a profusion of red berries ; also 
Forsythia Fortune!, which early in spring is 
covered with golden-yellow flowers. If other 
flowering subjects are required take Clematis 
montana and Flammula—one flowering in the 
spring, the other in the antumn ; both of them 
rapid and vigorous growers. The golden varie¬ 
gated Euonymus would do well in either aspect, 
it thrives well near the sea, and its clear varie¬ 
gation, bright and cons+ant all through the year, 
renders it a charming wall plant. For the north 
aspect we would choose Ivies of kinds, Ker- 
ria japonioa, and Jasminum nudiflorum.—J. 
Cornhill. 

7351.—Daisies. —Daisies are propagated by 
dividing the roots after the hot weather is over 
at the end of September. Turn the land ovor 
and mannre with cow or horse manure, then 
take a hand-fork or trowel and make deep lines 
in the soil where the Daisies are to be planted, 
so that the roots may go straight down into 
the soil where they will find moisture and soon 
take hold.—G. C., Eccles. 

7300.— Culture of alpine Aurioulas.— 
Seed of alpine Auriculas should be sown in pans 
or boxes during the months of July or August 
and should be kept under cover, exposing 
them only to the rays of the morning sun. 
As watering on the surface would probably 
wash away the seed, it is best to dip the 
boxes gently in the water, letting the moisture 
rise from the bottom. Care should be taken 
that they are not submerged. The seed ger¬ 
minates very irregularly—some growing at once, 
others in about a month, and some even take 
twelve months to germinate; it it, thefefore, 
necessary to exercise patieuoe. The seedlings, 


when large enough to handle, should be prick< 
out in a bed of good sandy loam in a fram 
where they should be kept as hardy as possibl 
and should finally be planted out where th< 
are intended to bloom. They will require ve 
little protection ; but daring very severe weath 
it would be advisable to cover them with leav 
or mats.—J. McK. 


FRUIT. 

Morello Cherries as bushes.— If the 
is any one fruit that has continued to yield go* 
crops in the f&ee of adverse seasons it is t 
Morello Cherry, and not only as a wall tree, b 
as an open bush or pyramid, which is no sin; 
boon for those who have no wall space at <1 
posal. I find this Cherry so superior when work 
on the Mahaleb stock that I would strongly ur 
all who grow it in the form of dwarf bushes 
be particular as to the stock on which th< 
trees are worked ; they may then grow abun 
ance of Morello Cherries on trees not larg 
than Currant hushes ; in fact, we have plant* 
them 6 ft. apart, and by pinching the stronge 
shoots in summer they may be kept quite srnr 
bushes, easily netted over, in the manner whi< 
Gooseberry bushes are netted to keep the bir< 
from attacking the fruit. I believe that Cherri 
are more impatient of the knife than any oth 
fruit grown, but by carefully pinching all tl 
strong shoots in summer, very little prunii 
will be necessary in winter beyond cutting oi 
dead or weakly pieces, or shortening back ar 
long shoots that are getting bare. Although tl 
Morello is but little relished as a dessert fru 
in a fresh state, there is no variety for which 
greater demand exists as a culinary or pr 
serving fruit, and as a dessert fruit when pr 
served in brandy it is without a rival, the thic 
flesh and small stone placing it far ahead of a 
other sorts for that purpose.—J. G. 

Open-air Grape Vines.— So opposite ai 
opinions as to the ripening of Grapes on ope 
walls that one is forced to conclude .that th 
successful ones treat their Vines well and th 
unsuccessful ones badly. The seasons being alii* 
for all, I would advise any one having a neglect? 
Vine to try at once the experiment of carefi 
stopping and thinning of both shoots an 
bunches, for I know many instances whei 
barren Vines have been converted into prolif 
and remunerative ones by such means alone.- 
M. 

The Black Naples Currant.— Amongi 
bush fruits the Black Currant holds a foremoi 
place as a remunerative crop, provided one hi 
a suitable position in which to grow it, vi: 
where some shelter can be given from cuttin 
winds, and where the soil is deep, rich, an 
moist, or where it can be made so by artifieii 
means. On light, sandy soils, the Red Currai 
succeeds better, but it is not so remunerate 
The best sort of Currant to plant is the Biac 
Naples, a very fine and prolific variety. It i 
rapidly superseding other sorts here; in fact, 
is almost exclusively planted whenever fres 
plantations are made. Healthy young bnshe 
set out 6 ft. apart each way, and kept careful! 
thinned, and young wood being constant! 
brought up from the base, produce profitab 
crops for market. A single row of vegetable 
may be planted between the rows the first tu 
seasons, after which they will profitably occup 
all the ground.—J., Maidstone. 

7333.—Clubbing of leaf-buds o 
Blaok Currants.—I can quite sympatbii 
with “ J. G.” in his difficulty with respect i 
bolls on Black Currant trees. It seems to puza 
most people, and I have heard of no correctn 
remedy. With me, the disease attacks the ol 
trees mostly, and I never noticed so much of 
as I did after the three severe winters we ha 
prior to the last one. I have an impression tb* 
the trees receive a check in some way, whe 
they boll or club. I find that young trees < 
standards (those grown on one leg or stem) ai 
the least subject to this disease. One reason 
have -for supposing the trees have received 
cheok which has caused them to club : I move 
some full grown Black Currant trees late in tl 
spring a few years ago, and up to the preset 
spring they have suffered more or less evet 
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rear since* excepting the present spring. On 
loosing over the large trees I still disoover traces 
c-f the malady, but only very slight as compared 
with the past three years. This still confirms 
me in the opinion that I had already formed, 
that when this clubbing makes its appearance, 
the trees have some time before suffered either 
from severe weather, or through being planted 
at the wrong Beason, or when large grown trees. 
There is a new kind of Black Currant reoently 
advertised, called the “ Green Bud,” which is 
considered proof against this disease, and which 
I hope will prove so hardy that it will with¬ 
stand the severity of a hard winter. If so, it 
will be a great boon both to amateurs and fruit 
growers for market. Hitherto I have heard of 
to remedy for this olubbing, other than grub¬ 
bing the trees up and replanting the ground 
with young vigorous plants.—G. C., Eerie*. 

VEGETABLES. 


Sowing Parsley. —The demand for Parsley 
never slackens, for although many substitutes 
hare been tried for garnishing, there is nothing 
that finds so much favour as fresh green-curled 
Parsley ; the best way is to sow largely early in 
Jane, aa these sowings last for a long time before 
running to seed. In fact, these sowings will 
supply the year with care in transplanting while 
the plants are young to various positions where 
shelter or shade is available. We have a large 
partion of our kitchen garden edged with com¬ 
mon bricks, and by sowing the Parsley about 
6 in. inside the edging, an ornamental and at the 
same time useful addition is made to our garden 
edging. As soon as the plants are large enough 
to handle, they are thinned out to 1 ft. apart, 
and the thinnings are planted in cold frames 
where they can be efficiently protected in cold 
weather, and some are planted on dry sheltered 
banks or at the foot of walls where they can be 
readily protected with Fir branohes. To protect 
the open rows, 1 find stout boards nailed together 
to make a temporary roof an excellent plan, as 
when snow lies heavy on them they can be 
cleared of it and lifted carefully off, and the 
produce gathered without injury to the roots, 
inch as is caused by picking it from the plants 
among the snow. It is a good plan to bow some 
in March and April for summer and autumn use, 
and we find single rows between young bush 
fruits answer well, for when frost is not to be 
dreaded it cannot be too vigorous or strong.— 

<x. 

Early Alpha Potato.— This is by many 
considered to be equal in oarliness to any kind 
of kidney in cultivation and more prolific ; it is 
especially adapted for small gardens, as it makes 
but little haulm, and is useful for filling np odd 
corners and sheltered places, such as the foot of 
a wall, where a single row may be grown for a 
very early supply ; good samples may be dug the 
third week in June from quite an exposed situa¬ 
tion. 

Applying’ patent manure to Pota¬ 
toes. —A correspondent, writing from Newbury, 
states that last summer it occurred to him to 
sprinkle some artificial manure on the fifth row 
of nine rows he had planted of the Woodstock 
Kidney Potato. The effect produced was that of 
a marked increase in the strength of the plants, 
producing a much darker foliage and larger seed 
balls than cn the other rows. He had previously 
been in the habit of using this nqanure in con¬ 
siderable quantity, without being able to notice 
any material difference in the appearance of the 
foliage, or, what is of more importance, in the 
weight of tnbers produced. This led him to 
think that hitherto he had done wrong in mixing 
the manure with the earth in the drill at the 
time of planting, the rain having, in his belief, 
carried the manure too far down to benefit the 
roots. By applying it to the surface near the 
seek of the plants after earthing up, the rains 
wish it down into immediate contact with the 
roots, which readily avail themselves of it. 


Scarlet Runners. —Few vegetables are 
more productive than a well-managed row of 
Scarlet Runners. By keeping all pods picked off 
u goon as large enough, one small row Will pro¬ 
duce enough for the consumption of an ordinary 
family. For the supply of a targe establishment 
we make two sowings, the first at the latter 
end of April. This we generally make j in a 
sheltered corner on hardtaron^d^ jrlji^hjwe 


spread about 3 in. of fine soil, and then seatter 
the seeds evenly over it, covering with the same 
kind of material, and if kept moist they will be 
fine plants by the middle of May for transplant¬ 
ing. A few branches are laid over them on cold 
nights. We generally plant in trenches prepared 
as for Celery, except that they are filled np level 
after the manure is dug ia. The plants are care¬ 
fully lifted and replanted with a trowel, and 
straight rods about 9 ft. high are driven in on 
each side of the row, and fastened to one placed 
horizontally about 6 ft. from the ground. These 
form an immovable framework for the haulms 
to run on. As soon as planted we put a few ever¬ 
green branohes ontside the stakes for shelter, 
and place a mnlohing of partially decomposed 
manure 1 yd. wide on each side of the row ; a 
good soaking of water or liquid manure is also 
given about every alternate week, and thus 
treated they keep on bearing for a long time. We 
sow a few rows the first week in June for a very 
late crop, and in seasons when the frost keeps off 
they are very prolific during October, and some¬ 
times in November ; any way one takes them 
they are an unfailing crop, and generally pre¬ 
ferred beyond Dwarf or Broad Beans. The sorts 
which we grow are the old Scarlet and Carter’s 
Champion Runner.—J. G. L. 

Sticking Peas. —The following plan of 
sticking Peas may be useful to many : Procure 
some strong twine, dip it in boiled oil, let it 
dry for a few days, wind it on to stout poles 
with nails driven in every 4 in., run horizontal 
lines with the twine np to the required height. 
The tendrils cling to it with the same tenacity 
as they will do to fresh sticks, and the twines 
and poles will last for years, and one does away 
with the trouble and expense in procuring 
sticks, especially in towns. I am going to adopt 
the same plan this year as last, with twine 
and poles.—£. J., Doncaster. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers de¬ 
stroyed. — I have lost nearly all my early 
sown Cabbage and Cauliflower plants, some under 
dochea in the open ground. I suspected earth¬ 
worms and snails, and hunted them by day and by 
night, still my crop got smaller. One night, after 
a fine rain, I determined to find out the cause ; 
with lantern in hand 1 watched for a good while 
without seeing anything living. At last I noticed 
what I thought little bright dew-drops, black 
with the soil, on some of the leaflets, but when¬ 
ever I touched them, even with the point of the 
knife, they vanished. Gradually I noticed a 
number of these specks on the soil. I tried to 
oatch one of them, but failed, for they were 
gone. I armed myself with a ladle and tumbler, 
and quickly ladled some of the soil into my 
glass, and thus succeeded in getting two of the 
tiny creatures imprisoned. Placing the tumbler 
on my table, one of the insects leaped on the 
table-cloth, and was gone; the other one I 
secured by quickly pouring boiling water into 
the tumbler, and I enclose it herewith.— Ama¬ 
teur. [The insect which has attacked yonr 
young Cauliflowers and Cabbages, is a beetle 
nearly allied to the oommon Turnip flea, or 
beetle, it is probably Prylliodes napi, but it was 
so much broken in the post that we cannot be 
quit? certain. A good way of destroying this 
pest » to place a newly-painted, or tarred board 
over the plants. The beetles, when disturbed, 
will jump up and be caught in the paint. Water¬ 
ing the plants with liquid manure is very effica¬ 
cious ; the insects dislike the manure water, 
and it makes the plants grow fast, which » a 
great point; watering with soap-suds, made with 
soft soap, is a good plan; and sprinkling the 
leaves while wet with the following mixtures : 
1 bushel gas lime, 1 bushel fresh lime, 6 lbs. 
sulphur, 10 lbs. soot, well mixed and powdered; 
or, 14 lbs. of sulphur, 1 bushel fresh lime, 2 
bushels of road scrapings, have been used with 
great success.—G. S. S. 1 


Soaring birds from seed beds.—A 
neighbour of mine, who is greatly troubled With 
birds eating the tops off his Peas and other 
yonng green crops, has lately been trying black 
and white thread and worsted over his crops, 
with the result that the rows covered with 
black threads were not molested in the least, 
while those with white thread were very much 
eaten up. The reason of this is obvious : the 
birds fly against the dark thread without seeing 
it and flunk it is a trap, but the Whit* tWf 


being conspicuous, they become accustomed to 
it and carefully avoid touching it, but will ven¬ 
ture quite close to destroy the crop, while they 
shun the rows where they oannot see, but can 
feel, the effects of the dark thread.—J. G. L. 

Birds and seeds.— Just now many people are com¬ 
plaining of the ravages of am ill birds upon (heir seed 
beds. I do not think it is generally known that 
slightly damping the seed and sprinkling a little red 
lead upon it will save it from the birds.-J. D. Gibbs. 


HOW TO MAKE A LAWN OR BOWLING 
GREEN. 

To make a good green or lawn many advocate 
digging the land over, at the same time incor¬ 
porating with the soil a little well-rotted horse 
manure and a little bone dust; then rolling the 
ground with a heavy roller, and sowing it with 
fine Grasi seed. This is an admirable plan where 
turf oannot be procured, or when there is plenty 
of time, and operations can be commenced about 
March, but for any other time of the year I 
should prefer the following method. (It is use¬ 
less to attempt to make a lawu of any kind in 
June, July, or August.) First learn where good 
sods, free from bare patches, can be obtained 
6 in. below the surfaoe. In cutting the sod from 
the pasture field, care should be taken to have 
it as thick as possible, for the purposes of raising 
the lawn, and to seenre the whole of the Grass 
roots, causing the turf not to feel that it has 
been moved. To keep the edges of the lawn 
straight, there should be strong edging tiles fixed 
all round the green ; the turf should be at least 
an inch higher than the top of the tiling to allow 
of the surface water getting away, and also to 
admit of a little subsidence of the turf. The 
lawn should be regularly rolled and cut with a 
lawn mower once a week in summer time, and 
before cutting the sods, mow the Grass off a 
time or two which will thicken and strengthen 
it. Before laying the sods, take a thin skin off 
the surface of the plot to be covered, and make 
all level and solid ; then spread a thin layer of 
good loam on it, or if the land is inclined to be 
damp or cold, let there be spread on a mixture 
of two-thirds of finely-sifted coal ashes and one 
of light loam. This will give a little drainage 
and warmth to the Grass roots. It may be 
necessary to run a 3-in. drain tile round the 
plot, with 4-in. iron grids at intervals, to carry 
off the surface water. These drains need not be 
put very close together, except when the 
weather is too wet for the work. The lawn 
should not be used till the Grass roots have got 
firm hold of the sub-soil. It is a good plan to 
top-dress Grass land with rotten stable manure 
or bone dust at the end of the year. The manure 
keeps the roots warm during winter, and it ena¬ 
bles the Grass to start into growth much earlior 
in spring. When the Grass is growing rapidly in 
summer, it is a good thing to throw the cold 
soap-suds from the wash-house over it. It, 
perhaps, would be well to state here that some 
people have a great objection to the use of coal 
ashes in making a lawn, thinking that ashes im¬ 
poverish the Boil. This is not so much on 
account of the ashes as the cinders and other 
rubbish that ashes often contain. So far, I have 
the same objection to the use of coal ashes, and 
in no case should they be placed under a lawn 
without first being separated entirely from all 
rubbish. The fine ashes contain a large amount 
of plant food. Sometimes a good croquet lawn 
is made on a pasture field by simply manuring, 
rolling, and cutting. I know of such a one at 
the present time. G. C. 

Bedes. __ 

MANURES FOR DIFFERENT SOILS. 
Every year it is becoming a matter of more 
serious import as to the adoption of special ma¬ 
nure to sait every kind of soil; and with refer¬ 
ence to manufactured or patent manures (super¬ 
phosphates), we see fresh marvels as each season 
comes round, and in nothing is it more plainly 
seen than in the case of Potato growing, which, 
by careful selection of seed and a good English 
climate, over one hundred pounds weight Of 
Potatoes have been produced from 1 lb. of seed ; 
and for a number of years the market gardeners 
of Jersey have been enabled on poor soil to pro¬ 
duce large crops of very early Potatoes by the 
aid of patent fertilisers. Many of ub up to this 
time' largely assumed that the produot of the 
cow-house, the pig-stye, or the stable was ample 
for gtt r eqii rm fa ea ti, w hs/tmm tke texture df the 
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land might be, whether light loam or stiff day. 
But we find that a few men a little more ad¬ 
vanced in the scienoe of gardening and agricul¬ 
ture have, in addition to raw animal manures 
(and along with them), beenusingas much as 8c wt. 
of manufactured manures per statute acre, and 
it is found that not only is there a much larger 
return of produce, but the crop is less subject 
to disease. 

Light soils are usually improved by the use 
of cow manure; heavy soils are improved by the 
occasional use of quicklime, concentrated ma¬ 
nures, superphosphates (patent manures), guano, 
or littery stable manure. Animal manures should 
never be put on land in the same season that 
lime is spread on it. Refuse spent lime from 
the gasworks is useful in ridding land of insect 
pests of all kinds. Lime when slaked with 
weak brine is good for kitchen garden crops. 
There are some plants that flourish best on vege¬ 
table soil (peat or bog), for example, the Aucuba, 
Rhododendron, Azalea, Cupressus, Ac. ; these 
cannot stand lime under any conditions. The 
plants in a flower garden are generally best stfc 
molated by the aid of horse manure, with peat 
for Rhododendrons and cow manure for Roses, 
with the occasional use of soot. In the kitchen 
garden there are a few things, such as Peas, 
Beans, and Turnips, that do best on land that 
has been manured the previous year for some 
other crop; as, for instance, Celery or Potatoes. 
Liquid ashpit manure is good for Gooseberries ; 
stable manure for Strawberries; cow manure 
for Raspberries. For Apples or Pears, top-dress 
the land with stable manure. 

Vegetables take a large amount of animal ma¬ 
nure, and in hot weather (with good drainage) 
plenty of liquid manure. Rhubarb requires a 
light littery manure, such as decayed vegetable 
refuse of any kind ; and for any garden to be 
productive, it must be so drained that the wet 
will net lodge about the roots of the plants or 
trees. G. C. 

Eecles. _ 

LOVE OF FLOWERS. 

How frequently do those who possess a choice 
flower garden or a well-stocked greenhouse hear 
visitors exclaim, 44 How passionately fond lam 
of flowers!” or, “ How I love flowers !” Is such 
really the case? Have they any real affection 
for Nature’s beautiful adornments? It may 
sometimes be the case, but it more frequently 
means simply a desire to possess a few choice 
specimens of plucked flowers to please a passing 
whim or for their immediate personal adorn¬ 
ment. Give them a plant that will take some 
time and trouble to bring to maturity, it is 
received with scarce courteous thanks, and if 
possible will be left behind on their departure, 
as not worth the trouble of carrying. Their 
love oonsists of a wholesale, indiscriminate cul¬ 
ling of beautiful blossoms, irrespective of the 
destruction of symmetry or growtn of the plant, 
to satisfy a few short hours of personal gratifi¬ 
cation. They are placed in the epergne with a 
cry, 44 Oh, how pretty! ” a few sniffs, and in avery 
short space of time they are discarded. Hike, and 
there are, I think, few but who do love to see, 
flowers used as home adornments, whether 
plucked or in pots, but I do not like to see them 
neglected when their bloom is a thing of the 
past. There can be no love in then casting them 
on one side, not even to give them shelter or a 
drop of moisture. So utterly worthless are they 
by some considered, that they will not even take 
the trouble to give them away to those to whom 
it would be a real source of joy to tenderly 
nurse them, looking forward to that happy 
time when their gayblossoms will again gladden 
the heart. I got into this train of thought 
during a ramble westward, and noticing the 
many deserted garden pots containing the sad 
remains of what was once, and might still have 
been, a joy for ever again in semi-genteel 
houses. I say this with all respect; it is vexing 
to see the dilapidated lean-to greenhouse ana 
woebegone inhabitants really parching and 
longing for a glance from those wno, when fresh 
from the nursery, received them with a joyful 
cry, 14 Oh, how charming 1 are they not pretty ?** 
Does their neglect show their love of flowers ? 

_ A. H. L. 

Sparrows in gardens.— Now that the 
question of the damage done by sparrows to 
gardens is cropping up again, world it not be as 
well to inquire whether i' r triage done is 


really always caused by these useful little birds ? 
I wifi give an instance. Last year I sowed Peas, 
and found white cotton put round them quite 
sufficient to keep all birds off. I treated them 
the same this ; they oame up well, but was sur¬ 
prised to find the heads bitten off, besides pre¬ 
senting a very hungry, withered look. I could 
not understand this; but, remembering how my 
Rose trees were served last year by an insect 
oalled the weevil, 1 went out late one evening 
and found them in full force eating at the 
shoots and leaves; they are of the small kind, 
drab in oolour, and appear to thrive and multi¬ 
ply in dry weather ana easterly winds. I should 
be glad to know of a remedy besides hand¬ 
picking, for no crops can possibly grow until 
they are exterminated. I had four Rose trees 
killed by a larger kind of weevil last year.— 
H. E. M., Richmond , Surrey . 

Heating greenhouse.— I have a small 

§ lass case 3 ft. in length, 1 ft. broad, 2 ft. high, 
xed to the window-sill outside. I have in it 
one dozen Geraniums. During winter I got an 
old tin paraffin lamp holding two gills, size of 
wick 1 in., which I placed inside the oase. I 

g ot a tin chimney made 15 in. long, cut a round 
ole in the top of case for the end of chimney 
to oarry the smoke outside. It kept out all the 
frost; the only difficulty was when there was 
the least puff of wind out the lamp went. I 
may state that it was only lighted seven nights 
during the whole winter, and only used & gallon of 
oil at 4d. The plants look nice and healthy. For 
persons in large towns there is nothing would 
give more pleasure than a oase similar to the 
above if the frost could be kept out.— A Lover 
of Flowers. 

Oats in garden.— My experience of the 
advantages obtained by the nocturnal visitations 
of oats tallies with that of your correspondent, 
44 W. J. T.” A night or two since, some cats (I 
think direot from Kilkenny) made my garden 
the soene of their tournament, with the result 
that next morning I found a Paul N6ron Rose, 
which but a few nonrs before had borne five or 
six stout branches, completely stripped. If 
44 W. J. TV’ cover the light of his frame with 
fine wire netting, tightly drawn over a bar across 
the centre of the light, hemay defy their efforts 
to break the glass.—F. D. 

- If 44 W. J. T.” has walls around his gar¬ 
den and wishes to keep oats out, all he has to 
do is to procure some stout galvanised wire 
netting, say one yard wide, and fasten it, by 
means of a batten, flat on the top of the walls, 
allowing it to project equally on each side ; 
there is no cat in the world that knows how to 
turn the angle. The neighbours* sanction must, 
of oourse, be obtained to this method, but if 
this cannot be obtained, and 44 W. J. T.” gets 
netting two-thirds the width, and lets it project 
only over his side of the walls, the oats which 
may chance to get into his garden cannot get 
out again, and may be dealt with as he thinks 
fit.-J. G. H. 




ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

7320.— Smoke from boiler fire.— Are 
you sure the flue is thoroughly clean from end 
to end ? The short horizontal nozzle next the 
stove is frequently overlooked. This soon gets 
foul, and should have the brush put through it 
at least once a month. If all is right in this 
direction I can only suggest that the flue or 
ofaimney is too high. These stoves pass very 
little hot air—not enough to heat (and so keep 
up the current) any great length of flue. In faot 
they seem to go best with only from 6 ft. to 
10 ft. of plain vertical piping, and more is per¬ 
fectly unnecessary. If you can arrange yours 
thus, by all means do so. But if it must go into 
the brick chimney, replace the iron pipes by 
glazed earthenware ones ; it will be all right 
then, as there is no condensation in these. I 
have a similar boiler which connects, not at all 
directly, into a horizontal flue 8 ft. long, then 
up 8 ft., then along 3 ft., and into an open 
chimney 25 ft. high, and it draws splendidly, 
but all the pipes are earthenware, and are always 
kept clean.— B. C. R. 

7318 .—Paraffin as an inseotioide.—I 
would advise "Subscriber ” to have nothing to 
do with paraffin oil. I have found from woeful 
experience its effects on my plants. A friend 


told me to use it as a certain cure for green-fly, 
and I did so, and the consequence is a ruined 
house of very good Roses, climbing plants, Ac. 
I may have used it too strong, but I am sure it 
is not a safe thing to use among greenhouse 
plants at all. Some people think paraffin good 
for any kind of use. One person told me the 
other day it was an excellent cure for ohronic 
rheumatism ; but I think when it is used in its 
proper place it is a very good thing, viz, in 
lamps. The best thing I have tried for a wash, 
or as an eradicative of filth, scale, mealy bug, 
thrip, worms in soil, Ac., is Fir-tree oil. It may 
be obtained from any nursery or seedsman. I 
find woodlice to do a great deal of damage, and 
have been completely swarmed until I applied 
Fir-tree oil, ana they oannot live with it at all. 
I would recommend “Subscriber*' to try it. 
A tablespoonful to a gallon of soft water will 
dean his plants of green-fly.—P., Sheffield, 

7321 .—Samphire.— To the answers already 
given to a question about this interesting plant 
I wish to add the oaution that in some districts 
on the southern coast where the true Samphire 
(Crithmum maritimum) does not grow, another 
and muoh commoner plant is known as Sam- 

E hire, namely, the Jointed Glasswort (Salicaria 
erbacea), which may be found in abundanoe 
on all low sandy shores just above high-water 
mark, and in salt marshes. A year or two ago, 
wanting true Samphire for pickling, I advertised 
for it in a Sussex paper, but received Glasswort. 
On writing to say it was not the plant asked for, 
I was told that it was the plant there known 
as Samphire. The true Samphire may generally 
be found in chalky oliffs on the south coast and 
in the Isle of Wight. The derivation of the name 
is interesting from the old French Horbe de St. 
Pierre, through the Sampier of Gerarde and con¬ 
temporary writers to our modern Samphire. — 
G. J. 

7336. -Water for Orchard house. -The 
system now generally adopted when building 
good greenhouses is to place iron tanks or stone 
troughs under the floor. These are connected 
with the roof by down-spouts, which oonvey the 
rain water into the tanks, and when these are 
full there are overflow-pipes to carry off the 
surplus water. By this means there is a regular 
supply of rain water at a temperature near 
that of the house. There would be very little 
danger of 44 Devonshire Dump ” injuring 
the trees if he only watered their roots with 
water at a low temperature, but it is not 
wise to water while the sun is on the house ; in 
fact, to syringe with very cold water under such 
circumstances would be, as 44 Devonshire 
Dump’s ” friends say, highly dangerous.—G. C., 
Ecclee, 

7362.— Lightening heavy soil.—Road 
scrapings (which oould be bought from the local 
board at about 2s. a load), well incorporated 
with heavy clay soil, I have proved to be the 
best thing possible, as it serves the donblo 
purpose of lightening and enriching. The spring, 
summer, or early autumn is the beet time to 
apply it, for it is then dry and goes further; 
otherwise, when sodden, it takes twice the 
quantity; besides, there is more manure in 
the scrapings in the summer than the winter. 

I had previously tried ashes, Cocoa-fibre refuse, 
loam, and old mortar sifted.—W. N. 

7185.—Cap© bulbs.—The requirements of 
these, varying as they do, according to their 
respective natures, it is impossible, without 
knowing their names, to indioate the right 
method of culture. We know of no work 
specially devoted to them; and your best way 
will be to pot them all, and grow them m a 
cool greenhouse or oold frame. Sandy loam 
will suit most of them, giving good drainage. 
When in growth you would probably be awe 
to get them named, and until you do so you 
cannot expect to grow them successfully.—J* «•; 

7346.—Shading conservatory.—Takes 
piece of whiting the size of a large hen s egg* 
crush it, and dissolve it thoroughly into a 
half filled with water. Dissolve rather mors 
than the same quantity of fresh size in about * 
quart of hot water; then mix thoroughly, strain 
through muslin, and apply it over the glass (out¬ 
side) with a syringe. If the sun is very 
repeat the sprinkling three or four tl0,e f*j 
intervals of half-an-hour, so as to get » 
coating on. This will remain on until the un^ 
heavy shower, 
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7362. —Lightening 1 heavy soil. — The 
beat thing that can be done with clay soil is to 
dig it over two spits deep, and incorporate with 
the soil a dusting of fresh slaked lime. Of course 
this arrangement will not do if the gronnd is 
wanted for Rhododendrons, Ancubas, Azaleas, 
or Cnpreasnses. In that case the best thing to do 
is to dig in a large supply of light, fresh stable 
manure ; in fact, if the land is wanted for a 
kitchen garden, it should receive a liberal supply 
of light manure twelve months after receiving 
the lime dressing.—G. C., Eeeles . 

7275. — Climbers for the balcony. — 
Ampelopsis Veitohi, golden variegated early and 
late Dutch Honeysuckles, Jasminum nudiflorum 
and revolutum, Virginian Creeper, Wistaria 
sinensis, and Roses, choosing amongst the fol¬ 
lowing : Crimson Boursanlt, Dandee Rambler, 
Ruga, Adelaide d’Orleans, Gloire de Dijon, 
Climbing Jules Margottin, Climbing Victor Ver- 
dier, Dnchess of Edinburgh, and General Jac¬ 
queminot.—J. C. B. 

73S9. —Gooseberry caterpillar. — The 
best directions for the destruction of Goose¬ 
berry caterpillars are, according to my ex. 
ce, given in Gardening, June 23, 1881. 
are to use 4 oz. of Hellebore powder to 
three gallons of water ; if boiled therein so much 
the better. While hot the decoction should be 
sprinkled over the bushes by means of a small 
whitewash brush.—J. M. 


G. G. Oldham .—The plants have received a check 
sometime or other. Remove all the bad leaves and keep 
the plants growing vigorously, giving plenty of air and 

water.- Crartfordian. —S«e our advertisement columns. 

- Y. Z .—Leave those that show bunches. Two branches 

from one spur will he plenty ; remove the rest by rub¬ 
bing them off. Do not cut them. 

Names of plants.— A. S. (L. Ilford ).-Saxifraga 

crassifolia.- Plants in wax vesta box.— 2, Acacia ar- 

mata ; 3, Tradescantla repent; 4, T. zebrina; 5, Hoya 

carnosa; 0, Tropteolum Lobbi var- Elisabetkus.— 

Berberis Darwlnl- W, G. (Findon).— 1, Cerasns Ju¬ 

liana fl.-pl.; 2. Lonicera tatarica; 3, Vaccinium species. 

- A. V .—Prltillarla lanceolate.- Sandy Wiffles.— 

Cannot name without better specimens, and with seed 
vessels.- Uncle Tom .—We cannot namo Kales with¬ 
out seeing full grown plants.- Silver Stork .—Diosma 

ericoldes.-K C. B.—Amelanchler Botrvaplum.- 

H. Jl.J.— 1, Amelanchler Hotryapium ; 2, Claytonla 

perfoliate.- J. Smith -Pyrus saltclfolia-//. T. B.-- 

I, Viburnum Lantana ; 2. Lonicera Ledeboori 1 3, send 
when in full flower; 4, Cynoglossum sempervirons. 


QUERIES. 

Buies tor Correspondents.— Att oommunioa- 
Horn for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the EDITOR. 
Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address of the sender it required, in addition to any 
oom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day of publication, it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 


7296.—Heating pipes by kitchen boiler.— For 
the information of >r Amateur ” I have for the last seven 
lean heated my greenhouse from the kitchen Are suc- 
cesafully. with only one drawback ; namely, it requires 
special firing at night time when cold. I cannot 
imagine where “ Amateur*' fails, without it is through 
the flow-pipe not having rise enough. I fitted mine up 
Kvself, 24 ft. by 9 ft. My boiler ia fed from acistern, with 
tail-tap, fixed about 7 ft. above the boiler.— Subscriber. 

7346.—Shading conservatory.—Mix boiling but¬ 
ter milk and whiting till it becomes like paint, and 
apply in a wavy manner with a common paint-brush. 
When done in this way it has a much neater appearance 
than when pat on in the ordinary way. It would probably 
be beet put on inside, where there is not much s> ringing 
to be done; as it is apt to get washed off by rain when 
applied outside.— William Little. 

7373.—Slug traps.—I called at M. Pelletier’s house, 
in Paris, in December last, after much trouble in finding 
it I aaw the trap, and was so disappointed that I did 
not purchase one. I advise your correspondent to write 
to M. Pelletier, 20, Rue de la Banque, Paris, and pur¬ 
chase one before buying a larger number.—M. N. R. 

7357. -Growing Maize.—I grew Maize a few jears 
back very successfully by planting the seeds in a frame 
■lightly heated in March, and then transplanted when 
about 6 in. high into the garden. I chose well ripened 
cobs. I grew it with very little loss.—G. G. 

7371.—Wireworms.— Cover your garden thickly 
with gas lime, but do not set anything therein for six 
months. I ridded a quarter of an acre of ground swarm¬ 
ing with this pest in this way.—M. N. R. 

7318.— Fly on Boses.—A wineglass of paraffin oil to 
a pailful of water, keep it agitated with the syringe, and 
it will cleanse Bosea of green-fly. Wash off with clean 
water ten minntes after.—D. W. 

7335.— Fowls in neighbours’ gardens.—" Con¬ 
stant Reader" must keep his fowls (asany other animal) 
from trespassing; there is no obligation on his neigh¬ 
bour to fence them out.—LEX. 

7274.—Cutting down Eucalyptus.—Cut it down 
st once, quite into the old wood if desired. If in a pot 
keep the soil on the side of dryness until growth recom¬ 
mences.—J. C. B. 

7264.—Begonias for window.— Begonia suaveo- 
lens ia slightly scented, and makes a good window plant. 
The Begonias are not, however, distinguished for their 
fragrance.—J. C. B. 

7346.—Shade for greenhousee.—Whiting and 
milk made the consistency of whitewash, and syringed 
over in dry weather will resist any storm of rain.— 

a W. 

7357.— Raising Maize.— Start the seed In a cool 
frame or in a pot in the house, and plant out—G. F. C. 


7402.—Training Azaleas — I would feel obliged 
for some information on the pruning and treatment of 
Azaleas after flowering. I wish to grow them into well- 
shaped plants without any irregularity, so that they will 
be covered with bloom next season. 1 have on various 
occasions bought young plants, all well shaped and 
a mass of bloom, but they grow ioto straggling plants ; 
some of them blossom pretty well, but the centre 
flowers are often lower than those outside. We have tried 
tying down the outside branches, but I am not satisfied 
that it is the right way to train the plants. Do they re¬ 
quire at thlst'me any particular pinching or pruning to 
shape them that will not injure the next years growth ? 
Ought the seed pods to be cut off ?—LUNA. 

7408.— Gardenias not blooming.—I would feel 
glad to know why my Gardenias have not bloomed this 
year. They were purchased last spring, and after blooming 
were repotted as the plants appeared pot-bound, since 
then they hsve been kept in a house averaging between 
60° and 70° (higher at the present time), and have made 
a great deal of growth, and constantly show bloom-buds, 
but as quickly made fresh wood, when the buds have 
dropped off. 1 may mention that nothing could look 
healthier than the plants do, and that we imagined, from 
seeing a letter advocating the planting oat of Gardenias 
in border in Gardening last summer, that the shift 
into larger sized pots would be beneficial.—C. L. H. 

7404.— Crocuses on lawns— I should like to ask 
“Flilingham," with respect to this subject,how he gets over 
the difficulty of mowing the lawn without injury to the 
Crocuses ? I wanted to plant Crocuses last autumn in the 
same way, but, fortunately ((consider fortunately), I did 
not do so, for already my lawn has been mown four 
times, and the Crocuses have but jost done flowering, 
and the leaves of coarse are still quite green, and con¬ 
sequently should not even yet be cut. As I should like to 
plant them on the lawn next autumn I should be very 
glad if I oould see how to do it without their being 
Injured when the Grass requires mowing next spring.— 
H. G. 

7406.— Destroying Blugs.—I saw In a recent num¬ 
ber of Gardenino that slugs might be destroyed by 
placing heaps of bran about and collecting the vermin 
in the morning and evening. I started to try the dodge 
about a week ago and have slaughtered 1450 slugs. Row 
what I am desirous of knowing is whether this Is likely 
to cause a permanent diminution in the nnmber of the^e 
pests? because, if not, it is not worth while going on 
the war-path at 5 a.m., and only bnrying the hatchet at 
dusk — C. R. C. 

7406.—Vines not bearing.— Will some reader help 
me in the culture of Grapes ? if y Vines have made good 
wood, bat four out of seven Vines will be fruitless, the 
little wiry stems come, but no flower ; my gardener sajs 
the Vines are too old—age about 30 years—but that is 
not’old compared to some, yet bearing well now. What 
is the best thing to do ? and would it be a good plan to 
put one or two young Vines in, and see if they do better ? 
—G. COTTOH. 


<400 —Management of Vines.— My vinery of 
black Hamburgh Grapes I started on Jan. 1; the berries 
are about the nze of Reas, and the wood is getting quite 
ripe, and I am afraid tho Grapes will not colour. Could 
yon give me any advice?—G. C. [Give the Vines a 
thorough soaking with manure water, and mulch the 
{•order with rotten manure. Allow as much foliage as 
there is room for, and no doubt the Grapes will'finish up 
all right.] 

7401.—Hyacinths after flowering— it W.—Plant 
them out in good soil in a sunny situation. In autumn the 
bulbs may be taken up and potted, bat they will not 
stead forcing. The best way is to leave them in the ground 
to flower. 


Amateur .—Red spider in its early stages can scarcely 
be seen with the naked eyas. Its effect on the leaves of 

plants can be seen.- W. Edwards .—The Canterbury 

Bell ia a hardy biennial.- Tyro .—"Select Ferns and 

Lycopoda,” by B. S. Williams, published by the author; 
tbs Victoria and Paradise Emmeries, Upper Holloway 

- Subscriber.— Messrs. Veltch A Sons, Chelsei 

A Williams, Parad se Nursery, Upper Holloway 
Osborn * Sons, Fulham, Ac.. Ale. ^ 
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7407. -Birds and Crocus blooms.— Has any ob¬ 
servant reader noticed the fact that sparrows, out of 
sheer wantonness apparently, will nip off the blooms of 
dozenslk yellow Crocuses In succession, passing by all 
other colours? I have watched them for many seasons 
past, and have spoken to gardeners who have noticed the 
same without being able to account for it. Is it for the 
saffron? Mice will greedily eat tho conns, but the 
bloom is the sparrows’ share.—A. H. L. 

7408. —Strawberry plants not flowering.— 
I potted eighteen Strawberry runners early last year, 
following the directions given In Gardening. They are 
all fine healthy plants, but only two are showing flower. 
Are they likely still to develop buds, or will they be 
barren ? and if so, what is likely to be the cause. They 
have been kept lu a cool span roof greenhouse.— 
Comma. 

7409. —Tenant’d right to greenhouse.—About a 
year ago I built agreennouse, three sidesglass.thebackof 
timber. It is placed in my garden, 26 yards from the house. 
There are no bricks about it. except where the lire is. 
Is this house a tenant’s fixture ? or can the landlord 
claim it?—H. S. C. C. 


7410. — Colour in Galadtuxns.— I was pleased to 
see, the other week, some Information on the culture 
of the Caladium. The writer recommends that they 
should be kept close to the glaaa Do they require shade 
from hotsun, as mine are not so bright in colour as they 
were when first opened ? A few hints how to keep np 
the colour will greatly oblige.-J. Lucas. 

7411. —Anemones failing.—Two years ago I planted 
some Anemone roots; they came up last spring and pro¬ 
duced one bloom. This year they have almost disappeared j 
they were planted in a border with other things, soil 
light, exposed to the sun most of the day. What is the 
cause of failure.—J. J. 

7412. — Acacia not blooming. -I have an Acacia 
which was covered last year with small round yellow 
ball-like blossoms ; it was planted out in a bed in cool 
house, and grew Immensely, but this season has not a 
single bud or blossom. What is the reason ’—SANDY 
Wiffles. 

7413. —Management of Vines.—Will the new rods 
my Vine (White Muscat) makes this season carry the 
branches for next year’s fruit ? and what should I prune 
ont at the proper time ? What is the guiding principle of 
thinning the tranches?— Hititk. 

7414. -Hot-water pipes not working.— My hot- 
water pipes have been In work just fifteen months pro¬ 
perly, and have been full of water always. Lately the 
return pipe has heated first. Whst is the reason ?— 

J. C. C. 

7415. -Australian seeds —I have received some 
seeds from Australia named as follows: 1, Pterculla 
diversifolia; 2, Dryandra florlbuuda; 3, Eustrephus 
latlfolius. Any Information about these would be 
acceptable, especially the right mode of sowing them.— 
H. 8. 

7410.—Moving Lily of the Valley.—I have two 
beds of Lily of the Valley very full of Couch Grass. 
When would be the best time for taking them up. clean¬ 
ing, and re-planting 1 Also, what is the best soil for Lily 
of the Valley ?-8. G. K. 

7417.— Azaleas after flowering.— What should 
be done with Azaleas just past bloom that are too 
tall and leggy, and thin at the tottom ? Should they be 
cut back? if so, when and how? The tame with 
Camellias. —Delta . 

7418 —Musk for exhibition.—I wonld be glad to 
know how I can get a pot of Musk fit for exhibition in 
Angnst. What would be the beit sort to grow? how 
should it be trained ? and what soil would be most suit¬ 
able ?—Scotland. 

7419. —Planting greenhouse border.—Will any 
reader Inform me the beat way of planting a long bed In 
a cold greenhouse, warm aspect, bed 22 ft. long by 
4} ft. wide ? I want something showy, ornamental, and 
not expensive.—C. B. 

7420—Scabious seed not germinating.—Is the 
seed of the sweet Scabious difficult to raise, as I have 
sown some of it in the open ground for two seasons 
without any result 1 How long does it take to germinate ? 
-J. J. 

7421. —Cocoa-nut fibre as plunging material 
—I wish to plunge a lot of Ferns In Cocoa-nut fibre. Can 
anyone tell me of some method of preparing it so as to 
prevent sings lodging therein ?—A. C. 

7422. —Soil and situation for Pansies.— What 
soli onght Pansies to have?also situation ? How is it that 
my Pansy flowers become smaller each year ?— SUTHER¬ 
LAND Villa. 

7423. — Walnuts without kernels.—I have a 
large Walnut tree, the nuts, of which there is always a 
good crop, do not ripen, bat are always found rotten in 
the shells. Can anyone tell me the reason?—E. M. M., 
Kent. 

7424. — Border in greenhouse.— I am desirous of 
making a border in my greenhouse which has a tiled 
floor. Is it imperative that the tilesshould be removed? 
or may the mould be placed upon them?—M aison Vert. 

7426. — Insects on Heliotropes.—I have a Helio¬ 
trope with a fair amount of bloom, but covered with 
blight, green and yellow-fly. What is the cause and 
cure?— Sandy Wiffles. 

7420. — White Elephant Potato.— Would any 
reader inform me whether the White Elephant Potato 
would be classed as a white or coloured variety ? and, if 
so, what colour ?-J. H. 

7427. — Pinching back annuals.— Ought hardy, 
and half hardy annuals to be pinched, such as Clarklas, 
Godetlas, Candytuft, Sweet Peas, Mignonette, Phlox 
Drummond!, and Dlanihuses?—J. J. 

7428. —Heating greenhouse.— Can any disinte¬ 
rested correspondent speak as to the efficiency of the 
Loughborough boiler for heating small greenhouses ?— 
ASHLEIQH. 

7429. —Liquid manure for Cucumbers.— Would 
the liquid drained from a closet or ash vault be suitable 
for Cucumbers? if so, how often should it be applied?— 
W. J. T. 

7430. — Planting Vines.—What is the proper way 
to prepare an outside Vine border? What soU should be 
used ? and would May be a proper time for planting ? — 
Ashleioh. 

7431. —Planting out Geraniums.— Is there any 
disadvantage in bedding out Geraniums in their pots ? 
My flower beds are in rather a shady situation.— Shady. 

7432. —Mushroom culture. — Will an/ reader 
kindly explain to me the best method of growing 
Mushrooms successfully in cellars or out-houses.— 
W. CULLEN. 

7433. —Culture of Amaryllises.—Will someone 
kindly give the treatment of Amaryllises, supposing 
them to be without leaves or flowers now?—A. B. 

7434. —Ixias after flowering.—Will someone tell 
me what I should do with my Ixias when they have 
bloomed? How are they best propegated?— C. 
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7435.— Waterproofing calico.— Could anyone give 
a good recipe for waterproofing calico to glaze a plant 
frame ? also, what kind of calico is best ?—H. G. 

7438. -Budding Hollies.—I would like to know 
the best time to bud Hallies. Are the buds prepared in 
the same way as Rose buds ?—D. R. 8. 

7437 .—Arabia.—How is this plant propagated? If I 
sowt'd seed now, would it produce fine plants by next 
year?—W. H. 

7433 —Broccoli going to leaf.-Why has my Broc¬ 
coli grown such a large quantity of leaves and very small 
hearts? -J. H. 

7439. —Stephanotis.—.1 should feel obliged for 
advice as to the best method of growing Stephanotis.— 
X. Y. Z. 

7440 —liquid manure for Leeks.—I would be 
glad to know what is the best liquid manure for Leeks. 

- Scotland. 

7441. — Cabbages in Cape Colony.— Are Cabbages 
grown in any part of Cape Colony?— Northemdkn. 

7442. — Wireworms and Carnations.- How can 
I protect Carnation roots from wireworms?—W. H. 

7113.—Kainit. —Where can I procure this?—W. C. E. 


POULTRY. 

REARING CHICKENS. 

Chickens do not require any food for the first 
twelve hours after they are hatched, for the simple 
reason that they have sufficient within their stomachs 
to amply sustain them for this period, for it has been 
proven beyond doubt that shortly before the time 
of hatching is due the entire yolk of the egg is 
drawn into the abdomen of the chick. The hen must 
not be disturbed unnecessarily while the eggs are 
hatching, yet an occasional gentle removal from the 
nest, say, twice in the day, may be done with 
advantage, for the purpose of removing empty shells 
or dead chickens. It is a good plan to remove those 
first hatched, and place before a fire covered up in 
flannel, to be returned to the mother when the whole 
are out of the shells. This is supposing some of the 
eggs are behind the others in the time of hatching, 
but where the greater portion come out together it 
is best to leave all under the mother. When all are 
batched the nest must be removed from the pen 
and the whole swept out clean, as the hen and 
chickens will do better on the floor, provided the 
latter is not too damp, and well sprinkled with dry 
earth or fine ashes. Let them remain in the house 
for a day, and then, if the weather be not too wet 
or boisterous, they may be allowed their liberty, by 
placing the h‘ n under a coop on a sheltered and dry 
Epot. The varieties of coops are endless, but one 
must be provided which forms a complete shelter 
from wet or cold winds, and the ordinary box-coop 
with a sloping roof to carry off rain, and one side 
only barred, is as good as any, but it should not be 
too small, so as to confine the hen too closely; 30 in. 
square is a good size. Place it on fresh ground every 
morning, as the spot soon becomes foul, and proves 
vexy injurious. Observe the direction of the wind, 
and place the coop in such a position that it will not 
blow directly through the front or barred part, and 
should the weather prove very boisterous and wet 
a sack may be hung half way down the front. If two 
or more broods are present under ooops it is as well 
to place them as far apart as possible, not only as a 
sanitary consideration, but to prevent the chickens 
entering the wrong coop, as it is marvellous how 
sharp the mothers are in detecting a stranger, which 
they will immediately attack, often fatally. Except 
in tne case of broods hatched late in the spring it is 
best to house the ben and chickens every night, 
returning them to the coop in the morning. This 
need not be done after they are a fortnight old At 
the same time we are net in favour of too much 
pampering, and thousands of chickens are left out 
all night under a coop from the first, but a great 
deal depends on the state of the weather ana the 
situation of the run, as also whether the breed be a 
delicate one or not. If any of the youngsters be 
observed to flag and mope about they should be at 
once removed and placed before a fire, as heat is 
the great restorative for young birds, and often the 
hen is too busy to give the requisite amount to the 
ailing member. A few hours before a fire generally 
works wonders, and it may then be returned to the 
mother, but if at the end of that time it still seems 
weak and poorly there is something wrorg, and it 
must be treated as the symptoms suggest. 

Andalusian. 


Turkeys for Christmas.—I wish to get BOtne 
young turkeys, ola enough to feed themselves, and, 
getting ttroDg, to fatten for Christmas. Can any¬ 
one kindly tell me when and about at what age to 
get them, and what they would cost each ? What 
routing accommodation do they require ? and what 
is the lest food for them P—Brahma. 


Food for pigeons.—If “Joe” refers to pig* 
dying in Gardening of April 15, he will 
how he should feed his pigeons. IIempaled is 
good ; it is too heatifig, and should only ha gi 
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sparingly in the winter. Indian Corn is also bad. 
“ Joe ” cannot expect his yonng pigeons to show 
plumage before they are at least three months old. 
Small tick Beans will keep the feathers glossy, and 
do not forget the bath at this time of the year, 
which the birds are very fond of. I will endeavour 
iu a future number to give an article whioh will suit 
everyone who keeps pigeons.— Red Eye. 


BEES. 

Notes about bees.—I read from time to time 
valuable remarks about bees in Gardening. I wish 
to say a word about my experience, and I learn for 
myself everything connected with my farm and 
garden. I had six hives of bees after last summer, 
two being new swarms, the others strong old ones. 
I never dreamed of feeding after such a luxuriant 
summer and mild winter until about Christmas. 
Two of my strongest and a new swarm perished. 
Seeing no appearance of life as I looked in, I 
examined ana found all dead, and combs empty. I 
at once began to feed, and now. have three, active, 
good hives, feedibg on Barberries and hundreds of 
Spring flowers. I do not believe that Bwarms united 
will ever do. Last year two of my large swarms united 
on the one branch as I belled them down. 1 hived them, 
and they were almost too much for the hive. How¬ 
ever, . next moraiDg one part had gone, and the 
remainder neither worked nor left the hive, and of 
coarse died. I use French hives of wood or straw, 
and it is a kind way of treating the bees, and nice 
for gathering the honey. I consider that bees should 
never be smothered.— Mount Temple, Westmeath. 

K. M. H .—“The Handy Book of Bees,” by A. 
Pettigrew. Published by William Blackwood & Sone, 
Edinburgh and London. 


BIRDS. 

Disease in parrots.—I have an East Indian 
green parrot which has been in a very bad state of 
health for some months past. Since the last moult 
in the summer a great portion of its feathers have 
come off. I am told it has been caused through 
fright. The tail is quite bare with the exception of 
a kind of stubble or short quills round the edge 
which causes great pain and irritation, attended 
with swelling and inflammation. I am told it is a 
male bird, and about 14 years old Can anyone in¬ 
form me the cause and cure.—C. Harrison. 

Stuffing birds, &c.—A very good book on taxi¬ 
dermy in all its branches, by Montague Brown, is 
published at 170, Strand, London.— F. T. Mott, 
Leicester . 


AQUARIA. 

FISH BECOMING UNHEALTHY IN PONDS 

AND AQUARIA. 

Ftsh are subject to two parasites—the one a vege¬ 
table, of a fungoid growth; the other animal, an 
Aoarus, resembling the itch parasite ; both very in¬ 
teresting microscopic objects. These parasites more 
or less make their appearance in streams or ponds 
into which sewage or other polluting matters are 
allowed to flow, or in ponds that receive the 
drainage of newly-manured lands. The disease, for 
Buch it really is, is therefore attributable to want of 
purity or cleanliness of the medium in which the 
fish live. The remedy, so far as a river is concerned, 
we may leave to the proper authorities. For a pond 
in our own grounds we must first search for the 
cause—if from recent manure, it will pass away with 
coming rains. It would be wise to drag, if possible, 
all weeds out, and endeavour to increase the flow of 
pure water into it. A load of clean gravel shot into 
it would prove of great service ; should it arise, 
however, from the constant flow of dr&iu-water 
that drains ditches and manure heaps, they must 
at once be intercepted to a spot below the outlet of 
the pond, and at some distance; and if the disease 
has takon strong hold of the fish in such a pond no 
remedy will be found other than a complete cleaning 
of it out; it is the least expensive in the end; and 
before letting in the water again, cause a few cart¬ 
loads of rough, but clean gravel to be pliled at 
the bottom. The fish will, when troubled with 
either parasite, rub themselves, or, as it is 
termed, scour themselves. Those who keep aquaria 
may have noticed that fish, when swimming near the 
bottom of the tank, will suddenly dart sideways 
along the bottom, rubbing their sides against the 
shingle. That is to relieve themselves of anything 
that may adhere to their sides. Nor should a pond 
be allowed to beoome stagnant. One kind of fish 
alone will live in stagnant water, and that must be 
pure—the tench, and the water must be deep. 
Stagnant water becomes very foul in hot weather, 
there is no means by whioh it can become aerated ; 
nor must Duckweed (Lemna) be allowed to cover its 
surface, preventing Hie sun’s rays penetrating the 
water, apd releasing the oxygen from the plant life 
therein. > 


The addition of rook adit, aa recommended by one 
of your correspondents, I think very baneful, the 
dissolving of wnioh would effectually destroy the 
natural food of the fishes. His quotation, relative to 
salmon, in no way assists the matter- In the first 
place, the disease “ sapriolegenia” is quite different 
and the return of the fish to the ocean is a matter of 
certainty, provided they escape the nets and rods. 
They do not seek the Balt water as a curative, bat 
in accordance with their nature. In a conversation I 
had with the late Mr. Buokland on this point, he 
said it was most difficult to account for the disease, 
nor could he suggest a remedy that could be applied 
iu a state of nature to the fish. He described it 
as being capable of infection to other salmon 
inhabiting the same rivers; but with the 
few fishes in our aquaria it is a different matter. 
When I have found fish infested with Acari,Ihave 
gently removed them in a net from the tank, and 
scraped the parasites off with a small paper-knife, 
scraping very carefully towards the tail. 

Now, if you examine a fish you will observe a 
small line extending down both its sides from the 
gills to the tail; on removing one of the scales on tbia 
line and placing it under your microscope you will 
find it has a small hole; now these, overlapping each 
other, form a tube from one end of the fish to the 
other, from whioh there exudes a mucous which lubri¬ 
cates the sides of the fish in its progress through the 
water, preventing friction of the scales, and no 
doubt otherwise assisting motion ; so that, in fact, 
the sides of the fish are not actually in contact with 
the water. Now, I have found that the vegetable 
parasite disturbs the action of this protective 
mucous, sending very fine rootlets beneath the 
scales, no donbt causing irritation and sapping the 
constitution, as any skin disease does the human 
frame. Now, I have frequently removed this 
by the following means : Remove the fish into a 
bowl of clean water, have ready another bowl con¬ 
taining fine sand (not silver sand), now dip your 
hand into the first bowl and oatch the fish, handling 
it tenderly, as though you loved it, as Walton would 
say, dipping your wet hands into the sand, which 
will adhere to them, then let the fish slip through 
your hands back into the water, thus gently sand- 
scouring it; repeat this several times, and, unless 
the fungus has great hold, it will remove it. I should 
advise separation for a short time.—A. H. Lloyd. 

(To be continued.) 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


To preserve eggs for winter us©-—Pour four 
gallons of boiling water over three pounds of quick¬ 
lime ; stir it by degrees till well mixed; let it stand 
thirty-six or forty-eight hours, then take off the 
lime-water carefully, so as to remove as little lime 
as possible; mix a teacupful of salt with the lime- 
water, and pour it over the eggs previously placed iu 
earthenware pots, glazed inside, and let it rise 1 iu. 
or 2 in. above the eggs. This quantity is sufficient for 
about twelve dozen eggs. Place the jars where they 
will not be moved, as these will be a crust on the 
top whioh should not be broken till the eggs are 
about to be used. The eggs must be fresh when put 
in, and kept closely covered.— Fairfield. 

-To preserve eggs, pour one gallon of sJt 

water on half a pound of quicklime; let it stand 
twenty-four hours, stirring it occasionally; put 
three dozen eggs in a glazed jar with a cover; pour 
the lime-water over them, Btirring it gently, so as to 
make it white, but not to turn in the solid part; 
tie it down (a piece of rag under the cover and paper 
over it). The eggs will keep a year. If the jar is not 
thoroughly glased, paint the ontaide.—Miss B. 

-I always find the following plan very suc- 

ceeBfnl: Melt a lump of batter in aonp, and dip the 
eggs into it, thoroughly covering, that the pores may 
be closed directly they are collected from thenesU t 
and put into shelves bored with holes, turning once 
a week. I have such shelves made in my cellar 
where I began patting eggs last April. I preservet 
600, whioh we used for cooking, and found quit* 
good until January, always using fresh ones foi 
boiling.—E. A. Wise. 

Ginger wine —I should be $lad of a good recip 
for making twenty gallons of ginger wine, the best 
time to make it, the quantity of yeast, and how tc 
set it, and should it work over, as does beer ? Whex 
should it be bunged down, and must the sugar, Ac. 
be boiled, or only boiling water used to discolv* 
the sugar ? Auy information will be acceptable.- 
D. R. S. 

Dandelion wine.—In Gardening of Aprillo.ii 
a recipe given for Dandelion wine it is stated : “O 
two quarts of Dandelion flowers ponr one quart o 
boiling water;” and, subsequently, “pat it ia i 
cask,” &c. Is there not some error here ? Whs 
sized cask ?—J. N. [All depends on the quantity ci 
wine it is desired to make. If you make six gallon 
you must have a six-gallon cask to hold it. Ya 
would not, of course, put two quarts into a six-gallo 
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'LOW COMBUSTION 
STOVE FOR HEATING 
uREEN HOUSES, 4c. 


Send for Prospectus. 


Estimates Free. 


The Trade Supplied. 



Estab. 1765.] JOHN C- CHRISTIE, [Estab. 1765. 

Heating, Lighting, and Sanitary Engineer. 

IMPROVED PATENT SLOW COMBUSTION 

^USTID OTHER BOILERS, -A. 1ST ID 

COMPLETE HOT-WATER APPARATUS 


The “ HECLA INSTANTA¬ 
NEOUS WATER HKATKR FOR 
BATHS, LAVATORIES, 4c. 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 

riS‘ e oS r °x!JanaSr*of this Warehouses and Offices - 3 & 5, MANSELL ST., E G. 

5 p (td“s?^'c“ri!oad) Show Rooms .... 2, NEW BROAD STREET, EC. 

first patented this invention. 


LONDON. 



Economical, Durable, Effective, and 
FRKB FROM CARBONIC OXIDE. Vide 
G. W. WIGNER’S and R. H. BAR- 
LANDS REPORT. 


The New Patent Overspun India-rubber Seamless and Pleatless 

&AEDBN HOSE. 




Unequalled for Lightness, Pliability, 
Strength, and Cheapness. 


r 1 

SP^P-tl 


This Hose can be obtained from all Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Ironmongers, &c. 

Responsible Agents required in every town for the sale of this Hose. Liberal terms will be given. 

MANUFACTORY— The Irwell India-rubber and Gutta-percha Workb, Salford, Manchester. 

WAREHOUSES— 

0, Billitcr Street, London, E.C., and Royal Victoria a>ul Albert Docks (Central Station), E. Liverpool, 9, Strand Street. Glasgow, 03, West Regent Street. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Baltic Buildings, Quay Side. Birmingham, Town Hall Chambers, New Street. Cardiff, 102, Bute Road. 

Swansea, 101, Oxford Street. 

REGISTERED OFFICE— 6 , Billiteb Street, London, E.C. 

Sole Licensees: The Irwell India-rubber and Gutta-percha Works, Limited. Work3: Salford, Manchester, 

Registered Office-0, Billlter Street, London, E.C. All communications to be addressed to the ComDany. 


P RIMULA. 8INEN8I8 (Bulbs “Premier” ITARDY BI 

mixed).—The best mixed packet of Primula in the trade I J-L good-sized, h 
T&e habit is excellent, and the flowers very large and correct, post free for fiftee 
The colours range from the purest white to deep ruby-red, Barnstapl e. 
embracing various shades of lilac, mauve, violet, pink, and x^nrTRT IP T»j! 
rose. Amateurs who had seed from us last year produced I JUUDljfi JL/i 
artiu.Ldiing results. An experienced gardener, writing to Mr. " foliage, 100. 8 
liuil, «. ys. “ I never saw their equal. Fer packet, 7d. and Is., dozen. Is. —SIMC( 
tost fiee. Mr. Bull's unrivalled Calceolaria and Cyclamen at TTF.RR AflFO 

tome prices. — RYDER & SUN, Sale, Manchester. _ JA rieties Is 6d 

T\yf K ; N ON KITE. - Collection of six sejiarate Buttercup, one of 
JJ-L varieties, including Miles’s Spiral and a beautiful white free.—H. WHEE 
variety. The six packets, with cultural notes, post free for Oldswinford, Stoi 
frl— RY DER & SO N, Sale . Man chester._ "KTOW PPAl 

(ORNAMENTAL GRASSES.- Six beautiful JN Per iiS, Ph' 

dwarf-growing kinds, to be sown at once outside. Post Verbenas, Is.’ 2d. 
free for 7d. This graceful family of plants is not nearly so niums Is 6d.—P 
well known as it ought to be.—RYDER 4 SON, Sale, Man- Norwich. 

TOR TABLE UFICORATIONT^Tlie - f oil owing W^d^r S* 

-L greenhouse varieties are grown for their foliage. All are TON, 258, Belgrav 
excellent for table or room decoration. Amaranthus salici- 
folios. Amaranthus Menderi, Aralia Sieboldi, Grevillea IjHOICE PLi 
rohosta. Phormium tenax. Coleus. Each variety per packet, varieties, incl 
6d.. post free ; or the collection of 6 vars. for 2s. 6d.—RYDER Edward, for 2s.; 2 
4 SON, Sale, Manchester. rubbish. Twelve si 

fJELOSIA PYRAMIDALIS.-A beautiful sum- £ r \ 

L/ mer-flowering greenhouse plant, very easily raised from (joupi© 6<i • 6 f 
seed. A carefully-grown specimen is branched from base to m-nlnni n’(; 
summit, and each branch is clothed with graceful plumes of rwinm, » 
feathered inflorescence of a vivid magenta colour; easily i and He 

pown. zndinevexyvnvjeTy desirsdliB. Per packet, 6d, themum, all stron 
post free.—RYDER k SON, Sale, Manchester._Twelve choice Pei 

E verlasting flowers.—F our jackets cutting* (good pin 

of separate varieties which may be sown in open ground sturdy seedling Lc 
»i once ; these should be grown in every garden ; tho 4, post > been pricked c 
free, «L—RYDER k SON. Sale, Manchester. lacca (double). Ag< 

MEW GREENHOUSE ANNUAL.-Extract 12 for 9d; 5* for 

■tv from Journal of Horticulture from article on New Plants varieties, 12 in G vs 
at Royal Gardens, Chiswick : “Plants of Torenia Tournieri collection, 10 vari 
in 6-in. pots had lovely flowers, sky blue, with dark indigo the best sorts, 12 
'pots, and is highly ornamental, being a greenhouse annual it Canna indica, Gd.; 
being spoiled by too much heat." We have great pleasure in Libonia floribunda 
offering seed of this beautiful novelty at 6d. per packet, post 7d.; Epiphyllum 
free. Sown uow will bloom by the end of June.—RYDER & IsolepBis gracilis, 3» 
3QX, Sale. Ma nc heste r._ Tradescautia (3 v 

ITERBS.—The following useful Herbs are now S2WSfi£hf l BL 

LL offered at Id. per packet, 4d. value or upward post free, 0 . 1 ^ r)„ nt _ ia L, ’: 
Calm, Hyssop, pot Marigold, Sweet Marjoram, Lavender, r '.f n n v narkedh- 
Rosemary. Sweet Basil. Rue. Sage, Summer Savory, Thyme, Jjjff 01 

and H ore hound.—RYDER 4 SON, 8alo Manchester._ LOOME3, Resist 

P APER on cultivation ami 25 packets choioe borough. ’_ 

selected llowcr seeds tor May sowing, Is. 2d. free, half OHOICE-NA^ 
8d: Perennials in penny packets. See advt. April 8 and 15 for ti in -i-u* _ n i" 
testimonials.—FRED. B. BAILEY, Seedsman, 4, Market JLiJSiSiSe , S 
Street. Wcathou ghtou, Bolton. _ W JGODFREY 

tTARRISON^S GIANT MUSK (hardy)— rnVr^CFNTl 

LL Twelve plants will be Bent post free on receipt of 2». in I 

stamp*, or six plants, Is. Id., by G. W. ROBINSON, Florist, , X ™\ or y oropei 

Button-Humber [1184 £*jP»t«»dtoeejf 


ITARDY BRITISH FERNS. — Twenty-five 

J-L good-sized, healthy plants, several varieties, named, sent 
post free for fifteen stamps.—J. RICHARDS, Bear Street, 
Barnstaple.__[1187 

TlOUBLE DAISIES, Aucubaefolia, variegated 
U foliage. 100. 8s. ; dozen, 2s. Deep red varieties, 3s. Gd. ; 
dozen, 1 b.— SIMCOX, 158, Severn Road, Cardiff. 

H erbaceous phloxes.-six named va¬ 
rieties. Is. 6d. : Cloth of Gold Pansy. Is. Gd. per dozen : 


-LL rieties. Is. 6d. ; Cloth of Gold Pansy, Is. 6d. per dozen ; 
Buttercup, one of the beat fancy Pansies, la. 6d. per dozen, 
free.—H. WHEELWRIGHT, Rose Cottage, New Street, 
Oldswinford, Stourbridge. 


P NSIES, finest 111 the trade.—Show varieties, 
3*. dozen ; fancy varieties, 4s. dozen; Dahlia cuttings 
(fine), is. 8d. dozen. Post free ; cash with order ; catalogues 
gratia.—GEORGE WHITE, CarriagehlU Nursery, Paisley. 


MOW READY.—Asters, Petunias, Lobelias, 

-Li Perilla, Phlox, and Cineraria maritima, 50 for Is. ; 
Verbenas, Is. 2d. doz. ; Fuchsias, Is. 6d. ; Coleus, 2s.; Gera¬ 
niums, la. 6d—H. ROWLAND, Prince of Wales’ Road, 
Norwich. _ 

WHITE Elephant Potatoes (warranted true), 

V V 2d. per lb.; 6 lbs. and over package free.—E. APPLE- 
TON, 258, Belgrave Gate, Leicester. [1149 

fJHOICE PLANTS CHEAP.-Coleus, 12choice 

L/ varieties, including Tho Queen, Mrs. G. Simpson, Miss 
Edward, for 2s.; 24 for 3s. 6d, all splendid strong plants, not 
rubbish. Twelve superb Fuchsias, including Miss Lizzie Vid- 
ler, Grand Duchess Marie, Splendens, Procumbens, 4c., for 
2 b. ; 24 for 3s. 6d. Twelve choice pot Geraniums, Bingle and 
doublo, 3s. 6d.; 6 for 2s. Twelve gold or silver Tricolors and 
Bicolors (Lass o’Gowrie, 4c.), 3s.; 6 for ls. 9d. Twelve bedding 
Geraniums, best sorts, Is. 6<1. Coleus Verschaffelti, Iresine 
Linden! and Herbsti, Alternanthcra and Mesembryau- 
theinum, all Btrong plants, Is. per dozen; 5 dozen for 4s. 
Twelve choice Perennial Phlox, Is. 6d. Twenty-four rooted 
cutting* (good plants), Lobelia Blue (Stone, Is. 6d. Fifty 
sturdy seedling Lobelia, Sutton’s Best of All, Blue Stone, 
4c., been pricked out, Is. 3d.; 100 from seed bed. 9d.tPortu- 
lacca (double), Ageratum, Everlastings, Antirrhinum, Dian- 
thus Hcddewigi, Phlox Drummond!, Petunias, Asters, Stocks, 
12 for 9d.; 24 for Is. 3d. Tomatoes, Carter k Son’s prize 
varieties, 12 in G varieties. Is. 3d. Pansies, seedlings, a choice 
collection, 10 varieties, 2 of each, Is. 6d. Chrysanthemums, 
the best Borts, 12 for Is. 6d. Harrison’s Musk, 2d. each ; 
Canna indica, Gd.; Salvia splendens, 3d.; Begonia Rex. Is. ; 
Libonia floribunda, 2d, or Is. Gd. a dozen ; Passion Flowers, 
7d.; Epiphyllum truncatum, 4<L; Job’s Tears, 3d. each; 
Isolepsis gracilis, 3d.; Mimulus, 2d.; Eucalyptus globulus. 2d.; 
Tradescautia (3 varieties), 2d. each: Acacias, 4d.; Hoya 
bella (wax plants), 1 h. ; Eupatorium, Is. Egg plants (8 varie¬ 
ties, 2 of each). Is. 6<L, or 2d. each ; Heliotrope (Cherry Pie). 
3d. ; Deutzia gracilis, 2d. All orders above Is. sent post free, 
carefully packed in Moss in postal boxes; 30s. worth of the 
above sent for 21s. by rail, not carriage paid.—JAMES 
LOOMK3, Registrar of Births, Whittlesey, near Peter¬ 
borough. [U96 

HHOICE NAM ED PANSIES.—Eighteen plants 

vJ in eight splendid varieties, post free for 2s. 3d. For 
varieties Bee advertisement in Gardening! for April 15 — 
W. J. GODFREY, Ottery St Mary, Devon. [1182 

•PEA-SCENTED Roses in pots for the conser- 

■L vatory or open ground.—One dozen of these beautifully 
fragrant and free-flowering Roses, fine bushy plants, coming 
into bloom, for 16s., including Marechol Nlel, Niphetos, 4c. ; 
two dozen, equally choice, 30s. Securely packed and for¬ 
warded on receipt of P.O.O. or cheque. List of RoseB in 
pots, bedding plants, 4c., post free.—GKO. COOLING & 
SON, The Nurseries, Bath. - - ’ 
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PANSIES ! PANSIES ! I PANSIES I ! 

Show and Fancy.—Send for Pansy and Florist Flower 

CATALOGUE, free for two stamps. I have 

L/ one of the best, cleanest, and most healthy stocks ever 
offered to the public. 8troug plants, not mere rooted cut¬ 
tings, show or fancy, 4s. per dozen, post free. 

VIOLAS, a snlended stock, healthy and clean, 2s. Gd. per 
dozen, 16s. per 100, when not less than fifty are taken. Choice 
Pansy Beed, 6tL and Is. per packet. 

Unsolicited testimonial: “Elie, N.B., April 10, 1882- 
Dear Sir,—The Pansy plants I ordered from you came safely 
by jtost on Thursday hist, and I must say they are grand 

S lants ; no better can be had anywhere.—Yours truly, Wm. 
Iartin.” 

R. W. PROCTOR, Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist, 
_Ashgnte Road, Ches terfie ld._’ 

“I O PELARGONIUMS from single pots, 4s.; 

J-fci 12 Double Geraniums, from pans, 2s.; 12 Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, of best sorts, 2s.; 12 Achimenes, 1*.; 12 named Pinks, 
4s. 6d.; 12 rock plants, in 12 sorts, 4s. ; 12 named Carnations 
and Picotees, 6s.; 12 named perennial Phloxes, from single 
pots, 5s., 12 from pans, autumn struck, 3s. ; 12 Hollyhocks, 
6s. All packages free for cash with order. Special offer of 
DAiBics, Polyanthus, Wallflowers, Sweet Williams. Canterbury 
Bells, and Foxgloves. List for two stamps. —R. W. PROCTOR, 
Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist, Ashgute Road, Chester¬ 
field. 

OEED POTATOES.—Special offer of Veitch’a 

LJ Improved Ashleaf, Rivers Royal, McKinley's Pride, 
Albernies, Reading Abbey, Magnum Bonum. and St. Patrick, 
all true to name, Is. per peck each ; 3s. per bushel; 5s. cwt. : 
many other varieties. Terms, cash with order; all delivered 
free to rail.—R. W. PROCTOR, Nurseryman and Seedsman, 
Ashgate Road, Chesterfield^_ 

•"THE Winter Garden Company, Southbourne- 

-L. ou-8ea. near Christchurch, Hants, has a splendid collec¬ 
tion of bedding and other stock from 2s. per dozen, and can 
also supply amongst others the following most charming pro¬ 
fuse winter flowering cool greenhouse plants, which are cer¬ 
tain to please, at 6s. per dozen or 7d. each, post free: Nico- 
tiana afliuia andlongilloia (fine white), Linum flavurn (yellow), 
MonochKton sericufo mu ltlflorum (pink); lis t free. _ 

riHOICEChrysantbemums.—G rand Prize offered 
for 18 distinct varieties Pompoues, three flowers each, to 
be competed for at Royal Aquarium next November, in con¬ 
nection with Borough of Hackney Society, to consist of Elec¬ 
tro-plated Tea and Coffee Service, value Five Guineas. Cut¬ 
tings of Pompones and ail the finest Japanese and incurved. 
Is. 2d. per dozen, 7s. 6d. per hundred; my selection, correctly 
named —N. DA VIS, G6, Warner Road, Cam berwe l l. _ 

pHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—25 beauti- 

vJ ful varieties Pompones, strong healthy plants for pot 
culture or open ground, correctly named andpoBt free for 4s., 
12 for 2s. (I offer special prize, value five guineas, for cut 
blooms Pompones for competition amongst my customers nt 
Iioyal Aquarium next November. Everyone can grow Pom- 
ponca). 25 varieties Japanese and incurved, same price; 50 
for 7s., or complete collection of 100 varieties, 12s., carriage 
free. Cuttings half price.—N. DAVIS, 66, Warner Road, 
Camberwell, Loudon._____ 

ATOTICE ! CHEAP & GOOD!! VERBENAS1!! 

li LAWS 4 SON offer the above in Aplendid varieties of 
scarlet, white, purple, pink, 4c.. good healthy Bpring-struck 
stuff, Is. doz., 60 2 k. Gd., 100 4s. 6d.- Address, The Nurseries, 
Beccles. LU90 
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\TOTICE-Send for our descriptive liat by bo 

11 doing you will know which are the beat Abutilons, 

Coleus, Pelargoniums, Petunia*. Ac, free on ai'pl'cation. 
Geranium Eureka (I've got it). Connell a 1« each, 9s dozen 
H. Jacoby. deepest crinuou and best bediler, 5a dot. . emu* 
son Vesuvius In.; Connell * Surprise, 2 k. each, Pierson* 
last set. 1 a '6<L each, the 12,14s lncudlI ‘* 

I've got it and H. Jacoby. 5*.; 13 best double, in¬ 
cluding CnndhUafiinia, be^t white, 1 V Raspail, best 
scarlet, and W. E. Gladstone (double gumea). 5*.; 12 
best Fuchsias, including Lizzie Vidler, the new mauve 
coloured double, aud Snow Cloud, the new German double 
white, 3a. 6d ; 12 Coleus, including Poiupculour, Mr. BatUr, 
Illuminator, and Mr. J. Sinipsuu. li. ; Heliotrope (White 
Lady), pure white, la 2d. ; Heliotrope (Swanley Giant), 
blooms 12 in. across, 7d. each; the 2 fur Is. 4d.. 3 Freak of 
Nature, 1 r. 2d; 3 beautiful variegated Musk, la 2d,. 

12 Connell a new bronze Geranium, Zulu, 6*. Jd. each. 12 
Marshal M&cMahon, licit bedding bruuze, b. ; 1- flippy 
Thought, 4*. ; 12 Dahlias, show, faucy, and Pompone. 3a ; 
12 very choice seedling Verbenas, la. 6d.; Harmon * Musk, 
Altemanthera,Coleus Verscliaffelti. Irosiru- Lindeni and Herb* 
Bti, dwarf Ageratuui, single Petunias. Mimulu*. and Lobelia 

magnitica, Is. 2d. per doz ; 12 grand fringod and striped 
Petunias, including Premier, the new largo Bemiduuble 
blooms, i inches across; 12 seedling Begonia*, from Laiugs 
seed. 4s. ; 12 Tropwoluro Fireball, 2s. , 12 Heliotropes, 2a. ; 
36 Phlox Druminondi grandiiioni, Is M. Port or package 
free for cash with order.—JUNES A NORTH, Hope Nur¬ 
sery, Lewisham, Kent. _ 

POLECS.—Splendid new sorts, including The 

vJ Queen, Mis* Knsina. General Roberts, Rainbow, George 
Simpson, and Mr* Junnitig Strong mid beautifully coloured, 
la fld. per dozen, free— A. M CALLl .M, Kimberley, Notting¬ 
ham. 1968 


BEFORE PURCHASING 

TENTS or HAMMOCKS 

Bend for CHAPMAN 8 Illustrated Price List. 


YOUTHS. 7s. 6d. | ADULTS, from 10* 6d. 

SLINGING ATP A R ATI'S from 5a 6d. 

IMPROVED GARDEN TENTS, 

25s, 45s , 65s., &c. 

Easily adjusted. Great comfort at small coat. 


THE TRAI>K SCI'PLIID. 

J. W. CHAPMAN, 

12, Railway Approach, Loudon Bridge Station. 8.E. 


“Gather honey from your flower*." 

Neighbour’s Celebrated Bee-hives 

For taking Hoi ey without the destruction of the Bee*. 
Philadelphia Exhibition, 1870. Paris Exhibition, 1878. 

Three Silver Medals 
awarded to 

Geo. Neighbour & Sons. 

NEIGHBOURS 

Improved 

Cottage Bee-hive 
As originally Introduced 
by George Neighbour k 
Hon*, working Three 
Bell Glosses, i.H neatly 
and strongly made of 
Straw. It has Three 
Windows in the Lower 
Hive. 

This Hive will be found 
to possess many practi¬ 
cal advantage*, and is 
more easy of manage¬ 
ment than any oilier 
Bee hive that has been 
introduced. 

Price, complete, £115 0 
Stand/or ditto, 0 10 6 


C3 

CO 


From which the Comb* can be removed at side opening 
whilst supers are on. This Hive afford* remarkable facility 
for manipulation, because the frames can also »*> taken out 
from top aa with other Frame Hives, aud at the same time 
afford* great opportunity for full inspection, having gloss on 
three sides, clewed with shutter*. 

Price, complete with Cover and Stand, 42*. ; also Bar Frame 
Hi vet of most approved construction, at 7* 6 d., 12*. 6 d. to lbs. 
each. 

“THE APIARY," ly Alfred NEIGHBOUR, 5s . postage 
5<L A newly-arranged catalogue of other improved Hives 
and Appliances, with Drawing* and Prices, sent on receipt of 
Two Stomps. 

GEORGE NEIGHBOUR & SONS, 

127, High Holbom, W C., A 149, Regent Street, London, W. 


No 75 —Melon or Cucumber Frames. 

CASH PRICES— Carriage Paid. 

No. 2 sire .. 8 ft. long .. 6 ft wide ..£37 6 

No. 3 size .. 12 ft. loug .. 6 ft wi.le .. 4 17 6 

No. 4 size . . 16 ft long .. 6 ft. wide . . 6 7 6 

These frames are 13 in. deep In front and 24 in. deep at the 

bock ; tho lights are 2 in. thick, with a strong iron strengthen¬ 
ing md, and one handle to each light 1 hese frames ore 
made of the best hard red deal, shipped from the best dis¬ 
trict* for durable wood, all painted, four coat* of best oil 
colour; the light* are glazed with Ix-st 21-oz. English glass. 
For testimonials, see our Catalogue, free on application. 
Carriage paid to any Radway Station in Englaud aud VI ales, 
also to Edinburgh and Dublin. 

Estimates for Garilen Frames, Pit Lights, Sashes, dr 

" Bentley Terrace. Melton Mowbray. 
“Tho frames you sent ms give the greateRt Kati*fw:tion^ 

77. O.TlIltl. 

BOULTON & PAUL, Norwich. 


ELLIOTT’S IMPROVED 

‘Summer Cloud’ Shading 

For Greenhouses, Conservatories, Skylights, and all GlaaB 
Structures that require Shading Material. 

It combines EFFICACY with APPEARANCE. CONVE¬ 
NIENCE with ECONOMY, and its effect* ore LASTING' 
Sold in packets. One Shilling each, with full directions for 
use, and inar be obtained from all Seedsmen and Nurserymen. 
Sole Manufacturer* and Proprietor*: 

CORRY. 80PER, FOWLER, & CO. (Ltd), 
Finsbury 8treet, E.O., and 8ha<l Thames, 8.E. London. 

ECONOMY IN WASHING 

BY USING 

PRIOR BROTHER 3' 

IMPROVED AND WELL KNOWN 

PORTABLE WASHING COPPERS 

Can be placed anywhere. From 25s Will con¬ 
tain mx gallons. Price Lists on applica¬ 
tion to the Manufacturer*. 92, Blackman 
- " i Church, S.E. 


SEE THE NEW 

American Lawn Mower 

The ‘PRESIDENT/ 


Awarded TWENTY-FOUR FIRST 
Gold Silver and Bronzx 
Medal* at Exhibitions in 
America and Europe. 

Carriage jmid to any Sta¬ 
tion. 


FLETCHER, LOWNDES & CO. 

(LIMITED), 

% Patentees and Stanu- 

GOLD MEDAL 

Conservatories 
3 Greenhouses, 

Boilers and Heating Apparatus. 

Illustrated Catalogue on application. 

13a, GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


Before you 
buy any 
other It is 
the best in the 
world, and it* sale 
exceeds any other. 

Unsurpassed for 
Simplicity, Di ¬ 
li a dii.i tv. and 
Li GUTS tin a op 
Draught, w ien 
cutting long or 
short, wet or dry, 
gross. Every ma¬ 
chine uncondition¬ 
ally warranted. 

Hand Sizes: 

The PRESI¬ 
DENT. 8 in.. 42s.; -- 

10 in 63s ; 12 in., 84*. ; 14 in.. 105s. ; 16 in , 136«.; 18 in., 147a- 

List of Pony and Horst Mowers on a indication. 

THOMAS McKENZIE & SON8, Limited. 

16. Holborn Viaduct, London; 

Dawson Street, Dublin ; k Victoria Street, Belpart. 


BOULTON & PAUL, NORWICH. 


PRETTY VILLA CREENHOUSES. 

Good workmanship, best material>, LOWEST PRICES In 
the kingdom. Estimate* for ConrervotorUs, Oreen- 
liouses, Ac , to any plan*, free of charge. 

Catalogues 12 stamps Illustrated lists post free. 

Ladies and gentlemen waited upon by special appoint¬ 
ment. 


Street, Boro’, near St. George * 

Go gk 


Digitized by 


PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS, with 

1 upward* of 350 Illustration*, price IBs.— The Garden 
Office, 37, Southampton Street, Coveut Garden, tondon, W C. 


PLASTIC STOCKINGS, for Yari- 
-Ll cose and Weakne*-*, So. Knee Capa, Lec* 

f ing*. Ankleta, 3s. 6d . and 4*. Shoulder 
traces, 7* 6d. ; prevent riooping Moc-main 
Rupture Trus* (no spring*), 12*. 6a. Sonofrons, 
for deafness 2 h (kl Railway and Night Con¬ 
venience s, 12*. 6d. Illustrations, four stamps. 
—MILLIK1N A LAW LEY, 105, Strand. 


A HANDY BOOK FOR TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3a 6d. 

philips' handy ATLAS Of thecoun- 

X TIES OF ENGLAND. 44 Mapf With Index. 3a. 6d.— 
London GEORGE 1’HI LI FA, SON, 32. Fleet St, & LiverpooL 


G A . H , 


ALIENING GUIDE, by HOOPER—Finest 

— work in our language for the guidance of the amateur 
With it he may learn all he require* to know c-f flower, vece- 
tahle, and fruit Cloth. 284 page*. COO illustration*. 2a 6d. 
(post free. 2s lid ), of HOOFER A CO., Covent Garden. 
W (’ ;.. d Book-sellers 


’ ;|7»t| _ _ _ _ 

u AiNOliOUh. on COM POSTS required in pre- 

H paring smLi for the potting stove and greenhouse 
plants, Fern*. Orchids. etc. Price Sixpence— D. HA-LL. 
Shifiml, Salop. Loudon Agents, Terry, Stouemon and Co., 
6, Hatton G arden. _ 

rpHK~ART OF GRAFTING & BUDDING, 

X By CHARLES Haltet Illustrated. Pnce 3a fid^; post 
free. 3s likl —TnE Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covcnt Garden, London , W.C . _ 

l\/rUSHROOM CULTURE: its Extension and 

1Y1 Improvement Cheap edition, now ready. Price Is. 6<L, 

post free 1*. 9d.—T he Garden Office, 37, Southampton 
Street. Covent Garden, Loudon. W. C. _ 

G ARDEN RECEIPTS By C. W. Quin Price 

2*. 6d ; post free, 2* 8d -The OARDEN Office, 37. South¬ 
ampton Street, Cov eut Garden. London, W.C. 

CPHK SUK-TRuVlCAL GARDEN has be»u- 

X tifully-engraved figures of all the important type* of hardy 

ftss-c^si" * *KSt 

mil pti iii Street, Co vent Gard en, Londo n , W.C. _ — 

HARDY FLOWERS explains the Culture 

XL and Propagation of all the finer flower* hardy in our 
climate, with short descriptions alphabetically arranged^amt 
carefully-made selection* of the plant* 

Cheap edition, 3s 6d . )»Mt free, 4 s -Garden Office, J7. 
Southampton Street, Coveut C.arden. Ixmdnn. W.U. —. 

CATALOGUE of Hardy Perennials, Bulbs, 

A Alpine Plants, Annuals. Biennials Ac., Including olaoi* 
complete List of British Flowering Plants and Ferns, and 
adapted for marking desiderata in exrhanging hartly h «^' 
ceoua, bulbous. Alpine and British Plants **.» Pg g 

free Is. Id.—T he Garden Otfice, 37. Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden. Londom___ ■ 

rpHE (iARDEN ANNUAL, ALMANACK, 

X and ADDRESS BOOK fur 1$ l-Tto moot comrdet* 
ai.A accurate Yearly Reference Book for the use of all into 
rested in Garden* yet published. May be ordered of aL 
Booksellers, Nurserymen, and Seedsmen, luce la. poert 
free Is. 3d. Strongly bound, leather Wk. Is. 6d. . post Treo 
Is. y*L—T he Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covets 
Garden, London, W.C. — 

Original frorri 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


HARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fibre 

U Refuse, 3d. per bushel. 100 for 20a.; truck (loose). 30s. 
Lithe Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6d. Der sack. 5 sacks 25s., 
sacks 4d esach. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per sack, 5 sacks 22s.. 
aeks 4<L each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d. per bushel. 15s. half 
Uk SGs. per ton ; in 2 bushel bags, 4tL each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam. Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel. Sphagnum 
Hass, Ss. txL per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, Virgin 
Cock. Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats, Ac. Write for free 
Price List, H G. SMYTH, 17a, Coal Yard, Drury Lane (late 
«i Cattle Street, Long Acr e).___ 


nRERNIIOUSES and all kin(ls of garden T AWN SAND, for destroying Daisies, Dande- 
v* frames, glazed or unglazed, plain or ornamental. Quo- XJ lions, Plantains, Ribbed Grass, Thistle, and other weeds 


Aapt Garden Requisites. g|y 

nOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, fresh and 

pore, 4 bushels. Is.; 120 for 20s. ; truck (loose), 25s. Brown 
f/brewts Peat, 5s. per sack ; 5 for 22s. 6d. Black Fibrous 
*eat, 4s. 6d_ per 6ack ; 5 for 20s. Sacks, 4d. each. Coarse 
^f»rr Sand, Is. 6<1. per bushel. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Loaf 
Mould, and Peat Mould, Is. ]>er bushel. Manure of all 
kinds, fresh Sphagnum Garden Sticks and Labels, Russia 
Mat*, Ac., Tobacco Cloth and Paper. Best in the market. 
< !o * h . Sd. per lb.: Specialite Paper, imiiorted solely by us. 
Is Per lb. : 28 lb. 26s. Write for Price List. 

* HERBERT & CO., Horticultural Stores, 19, New Broad 
S treet, L ond on, E.C. (turning by Cow’s, Fishmonger). 

fJOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Cliubb’s 

Patent Process, as supplied to all the Royal Gardens and 
Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful at all seasons. Invalu¬ 
able for Potting. Plunging, Forcing. Ferneries, Strawberries, 
bedding-out Plants, &c. Destroys all slugB and Insects. Sacks, 
H. each ; 15 sacks, 12s. ; 30 sacks, 20s. (all sacks included). 
Track-load, free on rail, 25s. ; limited quantities of P. M. 
^•erial quality, granulated, in sacks only, Is. 6d. (2 Prize 
Medals) Talliable for Potting and use in Conservatory. 
Terns*, strictly cash with order. To obtain the genuine 
buy direct from the Manufacturers, CHUBB, 
ROUND. 4; CO., Fibre Works, West Ferry Road, Millwall, 
London. E._ 

HOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best quality, 

1*- per bag; 30 bags, 18s. ; truck load, free to rail, 2la. 
Ail garden requisites —A. FOULON, 32, St. Mary Axe. 

TYENYTFS unrivalled TOBACCO CLOTH and 

Lf PAPER—Paper, 7d. per lb., 141bs, 8s.; Cloth, 8d. per lb., 
Hlbs.. 9s. ; Roll paper, 9<L per lb.-J. DENYN, 73, Kemlle- 
tfe ani Road. Clapton. _ 

IT EEL'S NEW AND LUWTPRICED IN- 

iA SECTICLDE.— Used by Gardeners of H.R.H. the 
PRINCE OF WALES, Ac. A free, non-injurious fluid, easily 
ipphed_ No more smoke. Invaluable for ladies. 3d. per 
cJkm (concentrated). Interesting descriptive Pamphlet and 
Export gratis.—Mr. HAWES, Walcot Parade, Bath. Please 
write, fib. sample case, post free, Is. 

HONCENTRATED TOWN MANURE, con- 

V taLning 8 per cent, ammonia, equal to 35 per cent, sul- 
'■cate of ammonia. Delivered at Warrington Stations in bags 

2 cwt. each, at £7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, 
Town Hail, Warrington. 

fjHARCOAL, finely powdered, invaluable for 

VI Iz-rns and old gardens ; prevents clubbing in Cabbages. 

Price 25e. per ton, in hags, at Warrington Stations, or 2s. 6d. 
Ter 2 cwt. bag.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, Town Hall, 
Warrington.___ 

F RK WOOD CHARCOAL for Agricultural, 

Marta cultural, and Sanitary purposes; also for Vine 
P-wiP-ts, Rower Beds, and Pots. Prices on application to 
HIRST. BROO K, & HI RST, Manufacturers, Leeds. 

OHELLS for GARDENS.—Large West Indian 
VI CONCH SHRLL8; a cask containing forty-five to fifty 
•rot by luggage train for 20s. ; the weather improves them ; 
ireful for other purpose; 7000 bundles of Peacock Feathers 
•3M®0 Green Beetles for Jewellery; 50,000 large Indian Beetles 
? -r Ladies' Hair Dresses —W. CROSS, Importer of Birds, 
Beast* and Reptiles, Liverpool. _ 

"T7LKGIN CORK.—Handsome Pieces, lightest, 

» therefore cheapest; 112 lb., 18s. 6<L,; 56 lb., lls. 6d. ; 
2s lb., 6e. 6<L—WATSON & SCULL, 90, Lower Thames 
street, Lond on. E.C .__ 

U1RGLN CORK FOR FERNERIES AND 

* CONSERVATORIES.—The cheaitest and licst house 
Loudon.—GEORGE LOCKYER & CO., 13, High Street, 
Koomsbury. W.C._ 

TANNED NETTING, 2yds. wide, lid. i>eryd.; 

1 4 yd*, wide, 3«L per yd. NEW 1 WINE NETTING, 1-in. 
e*h -1 yd. wide, 2d. ; 2 yds. wide, 4iL ; 4 yds. wide, 8d. per 
pi HEXAGON GARDEN NETTING, 76 meshes to the 
Snare inch, 5d. per yd.—W. CULLINGFORD, Forest Gate, 
London. E._ 


l-ryard. FIBRE REFUSE, TOBACCO CLOTH, Ac.— 
MABENDAZ and FISHER, 9, James St., Covent Garden. 

N N i:D GARDEN NETTING, Id. per sq. 

- rard; Scrym, Tiffany, Elastic Netting, second-hand 
. Sample book 2 stamps —JOHN EDGINGTON 
1 ‘» . 43, Long Lane, West Southfield, London, E.C. 

F A OR RASPBERRY TRAINERS, 6 ft7by 

• ft , ; .each. PEA PROTECTORS, 3 ft. long, 6d. each; 
HEN ARCHES, FLOWER POT STANDS, HANG- 
v i BASKETS, all kinds of Wire Garden and Greenhouse 
- lllustra.ed price lists on application.—BROOKES 

. Established 1769, 4, Cateaton Street, Manchester. 

QTOUT,~Strong TANNED GARDEN NET- 

^ TING. 1, 2, 3, 4 yds. wide, Ud per square yd. ; 200 yds., 
! + f O, £1 15*. ; 600, £2 10s Good ordinary netting, 
• , £1 Is. Customers' letters approving if desired.— 
uTH. 9. Mary's Terrace, Newtown. Huntingdon. _ 

GALVANISED FITTINGS FOR WIRING 

o n;riT WALLS.-F. MORTON & CO., 1, Delahay 
• v. tminater, S.W., supply these, at following prices, 
: .-h * accompany order: Tightening Raiclisseurs, 2s. 8d. 

Terminal Holdfasts, Is. 9d. per doz.; Eyes for 
i ling the W’ires, 5<L per doz. ; Wire, Is. 10d. per 100 yds. ; 
: i g Key (only one required), 4d. Bags for packing extra. 

POULTRY WIRE NETTING^GALVANISED, 

x an bo obtained at exceptionally low prices from 
- '■ 1 1 1 MORTON and Co. (Limited), 1, Delahay Street, 
minster. Price Lists on application. 

POULTRY~NETTING. 

f|UR quality highly commended for the last 

O tw. nr j -five years. 50 per cent, discount off all 50-yard 
r -. HI trated Price List of Poultry-yard appliaucea and 

Itcn a» r • poet free. 

REYNOLDS A CO., Wlrcwork Manufacturers, 

£7, New Compton Street, London, W.C. 


tations for any dimensions. Price list one penny stamp.—A. 
HARRIS, Horticultural Builder, Waveiulon, Woburn, Beds. 

njLASSHOUSES AND HEATING. - PAM- 

VA PHLET, with views and prices for this work of any ex¬ 
tent from £12. Hygienic Gas Stoves from £3. Sir J. Paxton’s 
Hothouses, Boilers, Syringes, Garden Seats, etc. 

B. W. WAR HURST, 33, Highgate Road, London, N.W. 

HREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

VJ Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 ft. by 7 ft., £4, 
Conservatory, 12 ft. by 8 ft., £8. Vinery, 20 ft., £7. Tenant's 
Fixtures. Drawings, 3d. — Yorkshire Horticultural Works 
Winclhill, Shiple y. _ [1183 

pi ARDEN SEATS.—Orders received before 

VT May will be supplied at a great reduction in price, owing 
to an accumulation of stock from last year. Illustrated price 
list of GARDEN ROLLERS, SEATS, TABLES, WHEEL¬ 
BARROWS, Ac., post free on application.—O'BRIEN, 
THOMAS A CO., 7, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 

"DAINT. —Large Quantity for sale specially 
J- prepared for Horticultural buildings, greenhouses, 
Ac., 2xl. per lb., all colours ; improved zinc white paint, 4Jd. 
lb. ; white lead. 23s. cwt.; fine oak varnish, 7s gallon ; cash.— 
A I.KKTK \ Paint Mannf >• Mirers, 129, London R«L, S.E. 

T he ere ben dal farm poultry 

YARDS, Aylesbury.—Messrs. R. R, Fowler k Co. can 
now book orders for EGGS from their finest prize and pure 
bred poultry at 16s. per doz. A descriptive catalogue contain¬ 
ing hints on rearing and management, Ac., and also a list of 
the 30 distinct varieties kept by them will be forwarded post 
free on application. Stock from these yards have won prizes 
at all the leading exhibitions from the earliest days of poultry 
shows till now, besides gniuing the gold medal at the Paris 
Universal Exhibition, 1878, and since 1871 Messrs. Fowler 
have been awarded 167 silver cups, 603 first prizes, 420 second 
prizes, 401 third prizes, and over 850 high commendations. 

T o’ THE ~TRADE.—Birch Brooms,' Garden 

and Tree Stakes of every description, Pea Boughs, Grass 
Rods, Ac.—G. POTTIER, Underwood Merchant, Birch 
Broom and Charcoal Manufacturer, 115, Bethnal Green Road, 
Loudon, K. 

T IGHT BRAHMA EGGS, 5s. per dozen, from 

-Ll birds winners of over twenty prizes. Many very successful 
birds were hatched from eggs I sent out the last few years.— 
WM. SYDENHAM, Water Orton, near Birmingham. P.S.— 
Few settings of game or game Bantam eggs same price. 

T)EE-KEEPERS who wish for a superior article 

JLI at a small cost should apply for list of prices of all 
requisites for advanced and modem bee-keeping.—BARGE 
& FREE MAN, 23. M arket Pl ace, Great Ya rmouth._ 

on nnn CARROTS imported annually.—A 

OL/iUUU beautiful African grey, with crimson tail, 
sent to any address, package included, for 15s. If not satis¬ 
factory on receipt money returned. A host of other stock. 
Beautiful Singing Canaries, small foreign birds, pet Mon¬ 
keys, Tortoises, Peacocks' feathers, 5000 Parrot cages, and 
fresh arrivals daily. The Grey Parrot—the Thirty Guinea 
Bird—that took the two first prizes at the Surrey Show in 
1878 and 1881, was purchased from me a young bird.— 
WILLIAM CROSS, largest importer in the world, Liver¬ 
pool. 

"DIMMEL'S NEW SEASON PERFUMES, ex- 

Xli traeted direct from flowers with his patent Myrogeue.— 
White Heliotrope, White Pink, White Lilac, White Rose, 
Malvctta, Rose Laurel, Wallflower. Sweet Pea, Syringa, Ac. 
All from 2s. 6d.—EUGENE RIMMEL, 96, Strand; 128. 
Regent Street; and 24, Comhill, London ; and 9, Boulevard 
des Capucines. Paris. 

THE AMATEUR’S GUINEA CRATE of 

-L GARDEN POTS contains thirteen dozen POTS, 
SAUCERS, and SEED PANS, from 3 in. to 8 in. in diameter, 
including crate and carriage free to any goods station in 
England or Wales. Cash with order. NB.—Two-guinea 
crates will contain do uble v alue and pots up to 10 in. in 
diameter.—JOHN MATTHEWS, Royal Potteries, Weston- 
super-Mare. __ 

TUOTICE to Horticultural Buildd s, Florists, 
lv &c.— Catalogues, artistically illustrated, by COLLIS k 
CO., 138, Fleet Street. Specimens by post and Estimates 
given. N.B.—Flowers, and all Horticultural Work carefully 
pourt rayed. __ 

F ERN CASES, elegant black, gold case, new 

design, complete packed and put on rail, 50s.; send for 
photo. a*xl testimonials: also outside window Ferneries and 
Aquariums mode to order.—W. RAGLAN, 15, Momington 
Road, New C r oss. _ 

"pERNFRIES artistically designed from £10. 

X Fern Cases constructed and stocked with choice Ferns 
from 18s. Established Ferneries to be seen at G. EGGETT'S, 
22, Enkel Street. Hol lowa y, N. N.B .—Testimonials ._ 

THE tediousness of picking out seedlings is 
X overcome by using the CRESCENT PRICKER, which 
makes this operation pleasant and rapid. Post free, Is. 2d. 
(stamps), of W. J. .STANTON, 131, Norfolk Street, King's 

Lyim. 

T C. STEVENS’ HORTICULTURAL, 

U# SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 33, King Street, Covent Garden, Loudon. Esta¬ 
blished 17SU. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application, or post free. __ 

OULPHOLINE LOTION. An external Cure 

KJ for Skill Diseases. There is scarcely any eruption but 
will yield to SULPHOLINE and fade away m a few days. 
Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish 
as if by magic ; while old skin disorders, that nave plagued 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted, Sulpholine will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalculco which 
cause these unsightly, irritable affections, and always pro¬ 
duces a clear skin Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. 
Bottles, 2 b. 9d. _ 

Protect your glass from frost and cold winds 
by using a material called 
T7RIGI DOMO, which can be obtained from all' 

X nurserymen and florists, or from BENJN. EDGING- 
TON, 2, Duke 8treet, London Bridge. S.E. Frigi Doiuo is a 
registere d articl e, with all tr.uk marks and rights._ 

Wolff’s Indelible Garden Pencils. 

BLACK, RED. and BLUE. 

The writing will withstand the action of air, rain, etc. Trice 
3d. each (with either Point Protector or Patent Swivel for 
attaching string). Sample on receipt of four stniniw. Sup¬ 
plied to the Trade on cards of 2 dozen. Of all Seedsmen, 
and of the Manufacturers, E. WOLFF AMD SON, 55, Great 
Qticcn Street, London, W.C. 1 


on Lawns, Croquet Grounds, Bowling Greens, Parks, etc., at 
the same time acting as a fertiliser, and improving the growth 
aud colour of the Grass. Price in tins, Is., 2s. 6*1., and5s. each ; 
in kegs, 10b., 19s., aud 36s. each. 

OTANDEN’S MANURE for promoting a rapid, 

healthy, robust growth, an early maturity, improving the 
quality of vegetables, flavour of fruits, aud heightening the 
colour and increasing the size of flowers. It is especially 
invaluable to exhibitors and others whose aim is to excel. It 
is always of the same strength, certain and safe in all opera¬ 
tions, and is applied with but little time or labour. In tins. 
Is., 2s. 6<L, 5s. 6d., 10s. 6<L, 21s. each ; and in kegs, 56lbs., 28«.; 
112 lbs., 56s. each. 

HARDENER’S INSECTICIDE for destroying 

L4 and preventing all the various Insects, Blights, and Mil¬ 
dews infesting plants and trees. Is is easily applied either by 
dipping, syringing, sponging, or as a winter dressing; does 
not require cleansing off with water; will not stain or injure 
any more than plain water the most delicate flower, fruits 
foliage, or root; gives the foliage a bright, clean, healthy 
appearance, and promotes the growth of the plant. In jars. 
Is. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., 10s. each; and in kegs, 28 lbs., 21s. : 56 lb., 
42s. ; 112 lbs., 84s. each. 

VA/ ORM DESTROYER for eradicating every 

* v kind of worm from the roots of large specimen plants, 
pots, lawns, etc. It is eadly ami cheaply applied, and will 
not harm the most delicate plant. In bottles, Is., 2s. 6d., 
7s., 12s. 6d. each. 

HORRY, SOPER, FOWLER, & Co. (Limited), 

yJ Sole Manufacturers. Offices and Show Rooms: FINS¬ 
BURY STREET, E.C. Manufactory and Bonded Tobacco 
Stores: SHAD THAMES, LONDON, S.E. 

Picturesque Rock Gardens, 

FERNERIES, WATERFALLS, LAKES, and ROCKY 
PONDS aud STREAMS DESIGNED and FORMED in 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL ROCK; also CONCRETED 
effectually by PULHAM k SON. BROXBOURNE, who have 
executed over 200 works in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales ; in several counties now doing. 

TUFA, SPAR, OOLITE, SAND, and LIMESTONE 
ROCK at our depots, BROXBOURNE, Tottenham, and 
Brixton, or in truck loads from the quarry. 

FULHAM'S BALL VALVE, for outlets of LAKES, 
PONDS, STREAMS, RESERVOIRS, Ac., is most simple 
and effective. Cannot get out of order. No iron to rust. 

TENNIS COURTS or FLOORS formed in PULHAMITE 
PERMANENT GRAVEL, also GARDEN and TERRACE 
WALKS, Forecourts, Greenhouses, STABLE FLOORS, Ac. 
also in GRANITE, MARBLE, and SPAR-FACED CON¬ 
CRETE, intensely hard. Durability guaranteed. 

All particulars sent on receipt of 6 stamps. 

ROLL TOBACCO PAPEE, CLOTH, 

AND FIBRE FOR FUMIGATING. 

The best and strongest it is possible to obtain, 6 lb., 4s. Gd. 

28 lbs., 20s. Good strong Tobacco Paper or Cloth, 6 lbs., 3s. 
6d.; 28 lbs., 15s. Carriage paid to London or any Railway 
Station in Kent. All our articles contain the pure essence of 
tobacco only. Used in Royal nurseries, gardens of the nobility, 
and by leading men df the profession, Ac.—Manufacturers, 
DARLINGTON BROS., Frederick Street, Chatham. P.O.O. 
and Cheques, Darlington Bros., Chatham. Old Tobacco Rope, 
very strong, for fumigating, Ac., 56 lbs., 12s, 6d.; 1 cwt., 22 s 

Amateur’s Hot-Water Apparatus 
A CME Slow Combustion Boiler, pipes, and 
xX all fittings complete, ready for erection, from ,t3 15s. 
Independent Slow Combustion Star Boilers mini 40 i. each. 
Illustrated Lists free. 

CHAS. P. KINNELL A CO., 3 1, Bankside, S.E. 

Amateur's Cheap Hot-water Apparatus, 
HHAMPION BOILER bums 1*2 hours without 

Vj attention. Complete, size No. 1, £3 15s. 6d. ; No. 2, 
£4; No. 3, £4 5s. 6d.; No. 4, £4 13s. 6<L To be seen in 
operation. _ , 

G. WILCOX A OO., 85, Old Street, St. Luk. a 

SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 

Cases it. each extra, alloicedjor when returned. 

Price 9s. 6d., Price 9s. 6d . 

234 squares, 9i by 6j 261 squares 8j by 6j 

(in one case). (in one case). 

Best Quality. Best Quality. 

Other sizes quoted for on application. 

HENBY WAIN WEIGHT, Glass and Lead Merchant, 
Alfred 8tieet, Boar Lane, LEEDS- 

"TENNIS, TENNIS, TENNIS, TENNIS. 

TENNIS. 

TENNIS. 

Setid /or Wholesale Price List, post free. 

SMITH, late Perry A Co., 3, Cheapside, E.C. 
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These frames are made of the bes^K^d Deal thoroughly well 
seasoned Lights, 2 in. thick, and are so made that they can be 
put together in a few minutes by the gardener without 
screws. Glazed with 21-oz. British sheet glass, and painted 
four coats. Delivered free to any station in England and 
Wales. 

1 light, 6 ft. by 4 ft. .. £2 2s. Od. Packing case .. 4s. Od. 

2 „ 6 ft. by 8 ft. . £3 10s. Od. ..5s. Oil. 

3 „ 6 ft by 12 ft... £417s. 6»l. « .. Cs. Od. 

Half allowed for packing case returned, carriage paid. 

Lights only, 6 ft. by 4 ft., painted 4 coats and glazed .. lbs. 
M ,, „ painted and uuglazed .. 6s. 

Always in stock. 

Messenger & Co., Loughboro’, Leicestershire. 

npiIE ORCHARDIST.—The most complete 

X work on fruit in the English language, 3>. 6d. free by 
post.—T ub G.vrdrn Office, 37, Southampton Street, Cement 
Garden, London, W. C. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNSVERSITY 








GARDENING ILL USTRA1ED. 


[April 29 , 1882 . 


New Catalogues of Seeds and Plants for 1882. 
M. CLIBRAN & SON, The Oldfield 


Nurseries, Altrincham, Invite an inspection of their 
irison of their Catalogue* By all 


w 

stock, or a perusal and comparison of their Catalogue byall 

ro'iniririCJ seeds or nlaut*. 'InE MOST C< i.MPUl'.llLNlil \ E 

CATALOG UK OP LOW-PRICED PLANTS MULISH ED. 

All clonic of goods required for indoor or outdoor garden¬ 
ing. All the following are lockage free for cosh with order. 

Win. Clihr m Hon s FUCHSIAS.—See New Catalogue. Tlic 
best, o . ' uricties, ami the finest English and Continental 
Novelties, young plants, our selection. All named, 12 
varieties. 3^. ; 25 do. for 5s. 6 iL ; 50 do . lib : 1 j 0 do., 17*. 
(kl 1U0 plant* in 50 varicticsi, 15s. Cuttings half price. 

Win. Clibran & Sons CHRYSANTHEMUM 8 . —See Cata¬ 
logue. Thousand* of young rooted Plant* now ready of lurge 
flowered. Anemone dowered. Pomponc*, Ac., our selection 
to name, 12 vfurietie*, 2a. f*L ; 25 do., 4s. M .; 50 do., ML ; 
100 rianUi in 50 sorU. 12s. 6 «L slapanenevarieties, la.per uo& 
higher in price. Cuttings half price. 

Win. Clibran & 80 n s ZONAL GERANIUMS-See Cata¬ 
logue. Double aud single, Ivy leaf, scented, Incolor, or tri¬ 
color varieties for beds or pots, winter or summer bloom¬ 
ing ; 12 varieties, 4*. ; 25 do. 7s. 6 d.; 50 do. 15s.; 100 do. 
27*. Cutting* half price. 

Wm. Clibran A Son s DAHLIAS.-See Catalogue Pot root*, 
show or fancy, our selection, 12 varieties, 4s. ; 2o do. 
7s. G»L ; 50 do. 14s. Young plant*. 12 varieties 3* ; 25 do. 
6 *. 6.1.; 50 do. 10*. 6.1.; 100 do. 21*. 100 in 50 varieties, 18*. 
Cutting* half price. 

SINGLE DAHLIAS.—Sec Catalogue for lists of sorts 
aud price* 

Wm. Clibrau A Sons Cheap Bedding Plants from stores for 
potting. AGERATUMS and LOBELIAS in variety, to 
name, our selection, per do*. Is. ; per 100, 5s.CALCK< »LA- 
KLAS Golden Gem and Aurea fioribumla, Is itr do*. ; 
5s per hundred ; Prince of Orange, 8 s. i**r 100. Desines of 
sort*, Mesembryanthemum variegatum. Is. 6 d. per do*. ; 
10* per 100 ; 50 each Ageratum, Lobelias, Calceolarias, anti 
Iresfue, 200 plants for 10s. For other bedding plants ui 
great variety see Catalogue. Cuttings half price. 

Win. Clibran A Son’s Abutilon*. Coleus, Evergreen Begonias, 
Minmlu». Salvias, Lantanas, Tropwolums, 12 varieties of 
any of these, our selection, 3s. ; 6 each of the seven, 42 
plant*, for 9«. Heliotrope, 12 varieties, 2». tkl. Cuttings 
half price. 

Win. Clibran A Son’s CHEAP STOVE AND GREEN¬ 
HOUSE PLANTS—Either stove or greenhouse, or both 
as desired. Our selection, all flue varieties, 12 for 6 *. ; 25 
for 12s.; 50 for 22*. tkl. ; 100 for 42s. Oruamcutal roliage 
Bi i;. -uias, 6 varieties, 3s. ; 12 do., 6 s. 

Win. Clibran A Son’s CYCLAMEN AND SPOTTED CAL¬ 
CEOLARIAS, the finest of strains. Cyclamen, fine 
young bull mi. 2* 6 d. 3*. tkl, and 4s. 6 d. perdoxcli. Spotted 
Calceolaria. 2s. 61 L, 4* , aud 6 s. ln-r Uu*eu. 

Win. Clibran A Son’s STOVE. GREENHOUSE. AND 
HARDY FERNS; any or all classes a* desir,-L 12 varie¬ 
ties. 6 s. ; 25 do. 12 s. 6 tL; 50 plants in W sorts, 21 s. 

Wm. Clibran A Son’s HERBACEOUS PLANTS, the finest 
and most showy kinds, true to name, 12 varieties, 3s or 
5s.; 25 ditto, 5s. 6*1. nr 9*. 6 d.; 50 ditto, lto 6 .L nr 18s_; 
100 do., 20s. or 35s.; 100 plants, in 50 varieties, lbs. or 30s. 

Wm. Clibran A Son’s FLORISTS’ FLOWERS (see catalogue) 
for exhibition or garden decoration, all to name, our se¬ 
lection : Carnations and Picotec*. 12 plants, 7*., 12 pa-rs, 
12*. ; Pyn-thrum*, Delphiniums, and 1’monies, 8 a. per 
tin* , 12 c f each for 22s. 61 L ; Potentillas 5* : Pansies, 
(show or fancy). Phloxes, Pinks, Sweet Violets, 3s. tsl i*r 
do*., 12 of each, 60 plants, 16s. 

Win Clibran A Son’s Cheap HARDY BORDER FLOWERS, 
strong plant* for immediate effect; Polyanthus, single 
Primroses, Sweet Williams, Wallflowers. Canterbury 
Bells, Foraet-me-uots, Rllene compacts, Arabia, Auhrietia, 
Dactylis, Cenutiuiu, Seduma. any of these. Is. P*-’r do*.. 
5s. per 100; smaller plants, ikl per do*., 3s 6 d. per 100. 

Wm Clibran A Son’s VIOLAS A BEDDING PANSIES — 
Many thousands of plants from the open ground; flue 
sorts to name ; 12 varieties, 2a. 6 <L; 25 ditto, 5s ; 50 ditto, 
lib Gd.; 100 plants, blue, yellow, w hite or purple, or mixed 
a* desired, 10s.; Daisies, red or pink, 1*. per do*., 4si. pel 
100; white. Is. per iloz., Cs. iier 100. Auricula seedlings 
1* 6 tl per do*., 10s. per 100. Gladiolus brcnchleyeusts. Is. 
per do*., 7s. per 100. Liliums, 12distinct kind* for garden, 
b* Hardy climbers in pota in great variety. 12 distinct, 9s. 
Strawberry plants from ground, owu selection, per ICO, 
*. tkl; 500 in one to 10 sorts as requlri-L 1 In ; strong 
plant* from 21-in. jiots, 10s. i>er 100; from 5-in. pots, 21s. 
per 100 . 

Fur full particulars of all the above anil mrd* me Catalogues. 

WM. CLIBRAN & SON. 

OldAeld Nurseries, Altrincham, 8 mile* from Manchester. 

Over 50 trains daily. Inspection invited. 


BOULTON & PAUL, 

Manufacturers, NORWICH, 

or lursovsD 

Poultry Appliances, &c. 


Illustrated Catalogue with IOO New 
ee by post, containing Practical Treatise on the 
Inagement of Poultry. Pigeons. Pheasautry, 
viary, Kennel, dtc. 

A URGE 5T0» OF COOPS MOW READY FOR DELIVERY 


Digitized; by 


Google 


A tea riled Firet Prise at thr Sydney Ej'h ibUion, 1880. A t rarded 
Fit at Prize at t)<<- Melbourne Exhibition, 1881. Also 
Avardetl Silver Fill at tic Royal Horticultural^ Sodety, 
June, 1SSI, for cot ec 


‘The COVENTRY ” (Registered). 


ness 

brings 
it within 
the reach 
of every¬ 
one, aud in 
this respect it 
defies emupeti 
lion with any A- 
iiicncan machine 
liefore the pub¬ 
lic. It is made, 
os its name im¬ 
plies, at Coventry, 
by skilled English 
workmen, and 
of best English 
steel and Iron. 

TheseMachiucfl 
cau also be suiv- 
plieil with ROL¬ 
LERS at SAME 
PRICE. and 
GRASS BOXES 
at a small extra 
cost. 

To cut 8 in. wide .. 
10 in. „ 

13 in. „ 


NETTLEFOLD A SONS de¬ 
sire to call especial attention to 
their “Coventry” Luwn Mower, 
width they can confidently recom¬ 
mend a* the best nud cheapest iu 
13 market. 

It has all the Improvement* 
which have of lute been intro¬ 
duced into this class of Ma- 
cuiue, either in England or 
America; and for the man¬ 
ner iu which it does its 
work, its lightness, and 
tuo ease with which 
it cau be used, 
cannot be sur¬ 
passed. 


PRICES. 

£2 2s. I To cat 15 fn. wide . 

j£3 3s. „18Ln. 

£4 4s. 


Manufactured by 

NETTLEFOLD & SONS, 34, High Holborn, London 


WIRE NETTING 

For Aviaries, Chicken-houses, Pheasantries, and for the 
exclusion of hares, rabbits, poultry, Ac. Rest 
quality, and carefully galvrul&ed. 


CORRUGATED IRON 

For Sheds, Outhouses, Fnrm-bnlldings, Ac., Atf. 
These erected complete, if desired. 

ZINC ROOFING 

Fixed complete upon approved principles. 

27VC HAND-FRAMES, WEATHER-VANES, SMOKY CHIM¬ 
NEY CURER8, BUCKETS , Ac., Ac. 

Evkby Description op Zinc and Iron Goois. 


Estimates free upon application to 

TREGO ON & 00. 

(1 lie oldest Ann in the trade), 

York Works, Brewery Road. London. N. 

AND 23, JIW1N STRKKT, E.C. 


“75 TER CENT." LESS FUEL BURNT. 


PERFECTION AND ECONOMY IN COOKERY. 
Insuring Perfect Combustion, thus t’uriug Smoky Chimnej* 
by using the “ PATENT TREASURE * 
“COOKING TFt 1ST Q- E3.” 
Unsurpassed for Durability and Depth of Oven and Cajmcity 
of Boiler. May be placed anywhere Cannot get Out of order. 
Illustrated Price R>*'>ks Pont Free. 

T. J. CONSTANTINE. 01, Fleet Street, E.C. 

ESTABLISH KD A QUARTER OV A I'KNTURY. 
N.B.—Cheaiiost coal most suitable. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS’ 


- J Is as nearly tasteless as Cod- 
livar Oil can bo."— Lancet. 

“ No nauseous eructations follow 
after U Is swallowo!.'' — Medical 

Press. -* 

Ills manufaeturn.l from fresh and 
selects! Livers at AbenAHanluirys 
own fnetorv m Norway, and by an 
entirely new and distinct process. 

Only in Cao»a!-l Imp. J.rints. LI; 
4-piuti, 2, U; Pints, 4/9; Qts., 9/- 
Of Chemtsts Ksayutkrrt. 


COD 

LIVER 

O I L. 

"ItO AFTER-TASTE." 


' PERFECTED” 


‘LOUGHBOROUGH 


BOILER. 

Tho best Amateurs' Greenhouses, Forcing Pits, Ac. Hal 
dreds in use. 

No. 1 size, capable of heating 100 ft. of 2dn. pipe. 12*- g 
.. »» 200 ft. » •• J .X s - 

M 3 ” „ 400 ft. ,, 5 10 a. (h 

Delivered free to any station in England and W nit*. 
Full particulars on opidication. 

MESSENGER & CO., Louihboro', Leicestershire. 

BAYLISS, JONES, & BAYLIS8, 

Patentee* and Manufacturer* of Wrought Iron 

SOLID & TUBULAR BAR FENCING 
Iron Hurdles, Strained Wire Fencing, 
Espaliers for Fruit Trees, Ac. 
Galvanised Wall Eyes and TermlDalr. 


GALVANIZED EYES 70. 
per dozen. 

TERMINALS, with Winders, 7s. per 

dozen. 

WIRE, No. 14 w.g., 2*. per 100 yds. 

Illustrated Catalogue free on application. 
VICTORIA WORKS, WOLVERUAMTTON. 

And 3, Crooked Lane, King William 8treet, London, EX 


SWEET BREATH 


A void the man y d 
tempted, and / oarih /1 
injurious, imit,Uvon. 


GARDEN, GREENHOUSE, AND LAWN 

In Canisters, from 6 d. to 10s. 6 d., through any Nunerymsn 
or Seeilsman. 

MANrrACTVREn HOI.ELY BY 

MORRIS & GRIFFIN, Cotc 3 Works, Wolverhampton. 
KST.VHUKIIED 1321. 


Printed and Publiahed by the reg 
Itoiilbs'is. at the Orttce, 37. Soutliaiuiiton Street, m th- 
l*.iri*h ■ f St. L-union, W.O., hi the County of MiihU«ex 
Saturday. April 20,1882 


riatiired ProprliHor, W 
Street, iu tb< 


Original frorri 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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SATURDAY, MAY 6, 1882. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 

REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


MOTICE.—Newsagents desiring Weekly Bills 

Av of Gardening are requested to send their Name and 
fall Address to the Publisher at the Ofiice. 

PROCURING‘GARDENING. —TlieTest way, 

I- in all cases where it is possible, is to obtain it through 
the Newsagents, Booksellers, or Railway Bookstalls, as by 
these means the cost of postage and trouble of banding and 
addressing, Ac., is saved. Where, however, in country’ dis¬ 
tricts the Paper may not be obtained with regularity at the 
published price of One Penny weekly, it can be procured by 
post from the Office. 


S ubscriptions by post. -To any 

address in the United Kingdom, or to the United States, 
Qxsadx. and the Continent of Europe, and all other places 
under class “A” of Postal Union, post free, payable in 
advance for one year, 6s. 6d. ; half a year, 3s. 3<i. P.O.O. 
should be filled up in the namo of THOMAS SPANS WICK, 
and should "be made payable at King Street, Covent Garden, 
Mon ey Order Office. Stamps not received. 


V U CCA or “ Adams Needle is a plant which 

A is neither so generally known nor planted as much as it 
deserves to be, for when in flower it is a most beautiful ob¬ 
ject. its Aloe-like leaves and appearance being at once re- 
Eiricabl* and suggestive of tropical vegetation. The under¬ 
mentioned kinds are perfectly hardy and suitable for planting 
ia gardens of all sizes: Yucca gloriosa pendula. Is. 6d. to 
3s 6tL each ; Yucca tilamentosa, la. 6d. to 3s. 6d. each; Yucca 
r : . v.t, U. 6.L to 3s. 6d. each.—RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
H merymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS and BEAUTIFUL 

JJ GARDENS at a minimum of cost by sowing choice 
seeds. Descriptive list on application. Quality is evidenced 
by numerous unsolicited testimonials, of which the following 
u an example : ** The Asters ana Stocks I had from you last 
year were very beautiful, and spoken of by everyboily who 
them as being the best they had ever seen.”—RICHARD 
SMITH k CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Wor- 

cr-ter. 


P RAPE VINES AND ORCHARD-HOUSE 

VJ TREES IN POTS.—Grape Vines, extra strong, short- 
joinied, and well ripened. Planting canes. 3s. 6d. to 5s. each; 
extra strong fruiting canes, 7s. 6d. to 10s. 6cL Orchard house 
bees, fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Plums, Cherries, Pears, Apples, and Pigs. List on 
application.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., Nurserymen and 
Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


A fcPARAGUS, the strongest roots that money 

A can procure, 2s. 6d. per 100. This delicious vegetable does 
not require half the expense usually incurred. For directions 
for planting, see SEED LIST, free on application.— 
RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Seea Merchants, 
W orcester. __ 

OEEDS. — Vegetable, Flower, and Farm. — 

W RICHARD SMITH & CO. spare neither expense nor 
trouble in obtaining the Finest Quality, and they invite a 
comparison of their prices with those of any other firm.— 
1IICHARD SMITH A CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, 


1AA HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

AGU tor 25e.—Richard Smith & Co.’s selection of the 
=■ -ovc contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
beautiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as 
to produce flowers and render the garden attractive all 
through the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
S MITH fc CO., Nur ser ymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester . 

PLANTS and TREES which withstand Smoke, 

A and are suitable for towns. 


PLANTS and TREES for all situations and 

A gardens of all sizes. Descriptive lists and advice on 
application—KICHARD SMITH it CO., Nurserymen and 
heed Merchants , Worcester. 

PREEPERS for Walls, Trellises, &c., in great 

VJ variety By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
object may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
and advice on application.—RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 


ALEMATIS.—The finest varieties for climbing 
VJ and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen. Descriptive 
list on application.—RICHARD 
an l Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


dozen. Descriptive 
& CO., Nurserymen 


GEAKALE from the stock so highly appre- 

•X ciated in Covent Garden Market; extra strong roots for 
forcing, 2s. Cd. per doz., 16s. per 100 - planting roots, 2s. per 
doz., 12*. 6d. per 100.-RICHARD SlilTIi & CO., Nursery 
n and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

STRAWBERRIES, strong roots for fruiting 

this year, 4*. per 100. Descriptive List on application.— 
RICHARD .SMITH & CO., Nurserymen, Worcester. 


Digitized by 


■v Google 


£ PLANTS SUPERB COLEUS, unequalled 

U for beauty of colour; each plant perfectly distinct; 
choicest varieties; satisfaction guaranteed, or money re¬ 
turned; only I s. Id, free.—MORLE Y & CO., Croydon. 

H.LOIRE DE DIJON.—3 nice little plants of 

VJ this glorious yellow Rose, on own roots, fit for pot or 
window culture, to bloom soon, perfectly hardy; the 3, 
" * * address.—MORLKY & CO., Croydon. 


2s. 9d., free to any _ 

"DHLOX VERNA, — 4 plants of this lovely 

A hardy purple Phlox, with distinct eye, splendid for 
shady rockeries ; is now one mass of flower-buds; only Is. 8d. f 
free, carefully packed.— MORLEY k CO„ Croyd on. 


TVHE superb new double white Bouvardia Al- 

A fred Neuner, which produces abundance of exquisite 
white flowers in the depth of winter; requires cool treat¬ 
ment; 2s. 4d. pe r plant, free.—MORLE Y k CO., Croydon. 
"pXTREMELY cheap, post free, Is. 8d , 3 Irc- 

AJ Bine, lovely foliage, 3 blue Lobelia, 3 Carnations (from 
seed), 2 graceful Acacias, 2 purple Ageratum, 2 Coleus, 
different, and 1 Fuchsia.—M ORLEY & CO., Croyd 


T UBEROSE. — A tingle Spray of tTfiff un 

equalled flower will perfume whole house: 4 mooming 
roots, Is. 8d. free, with cultural directions.— MORLEY A CO., 
Croydon._ 


•piGRIDIA PAVONIA.—This most exquisite 

A hardy flower, like disc of feather in peacock's tail; 4 
bulbs. Is. 6d., free. Rival Orchids in beauty of colour and 
marking.—MORLEY k CO., Croydon. 


pLANT now our superb collection of 14 choice 

A annuals, in coloured illustrated packets showing colour 
of flower, 9d. free; will have your garden a mass of colour 
until winter.—MORLEY k CO., Croydon. 

TTARDY Cucumber, 18 Seeds, and 6 hardy 

AA Vegetable Marrow seeds; will produce abundance of 
fruit from 12 in. to 18 in. in length in open air during the 
summer; Td.-free, with cultural directions.—MORLEY & CO., 
Croydon, 


TUTAGNlFICKSfT”LILiUM AURATUM, gol- 

AYA den-rayed Lily of Japan; plant now to bloom this 
season; reliable blooming bulbs, in unequalled condition, 
will produce grand results, 3, 2s. 6d.; 6,4s. 6d.; carriage paid, 
boxes gratis.—M. VEREY, 4 OppidanB Road, Primrose Hill. 
London. 


rriGRIDIA GRANDIFLORA. — Producing 

A numerous flowers, marvellously brilliant. Twelve, 3s., 
carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road, London, N. W. 


PENNY PACKETS of Flower Seeds in beauti- 

A fully coloured pictorial packets with full cultural direc¬ 
tions, all liberally filled with new seed, and include Alyssum, 
Asters, Candytuft, Canterbury Bells, Chrysanthemum, Clar- 
kia, Collinsia, Convolvulus, Everlastings, Godetia, Larkspur, 
Linum, Lobelia, Marigold, Mignonette, Nasturtiums, Nemo- 
phila, Phlox, Pink 1 Poppy, Saponaria, Stocks, Sunflower, 
Sweet Peas, Sweet William, Wallflower, Ac., Ac. 40 packets, 
2s. 6d. ; 20 packets, Is. 4d. ; 15 packets, Is.; post free.— 
COVENTRY A CARSTAIR8, Seed Merchants, 111, Gray s 
Inn Road, Loudon. W.C. 


rjOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

VJ Patent Process. Sacks, Is. each; 15 sacks, 12s; 30 sacks, 
20s. (all sacks included). Truck-load, free on rail, 25s.; limited 
quantities of P. M. special quality, granulated, in sacks only, 
Is. Gd. each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for Potting and use in 
Conservatory. Terms strictly cash with order. To obtain the 
genuine article, buy direct from the Manufacturers, CHUBB, 
ROUND A Co., Fibre Works, West Ferry Road, Millwall, 
London, E. 

rtlSHURST COMPOUND.-Used by many of 
VJ the leadinggardenerssincel859againstredspider,mihlew, 
thrips, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to2oz. 
to the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. os a wtett«s 
dressing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre¬ 
parations intended to supersede it. In boxes, Is., 3s., 10s. Cd. 

A MERICAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

xA CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter s brush on 
Gishurst Compound, and working the lather into the infected 
part . 


PISHURSTINK keeps feet dry, softens hard 

VX boots, preserves leather, takes a polish. In boxes, 6d. and 
Is. each. Wholesale by Price's Patent Candle Company 
(Limi ted ). Ret a il by See dsmen and Oilmen. 

H OSE I HOSE ! HOSl£ !—Patent Red Rubber 

Garden Hose, stands severe tests of Government Depart¬ 
ments, thus proving superiority of quality. Lasts four times 
as long as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter in weight, 
greater in strength, and cheaper in the long run than any 
other hose for garden use. A correspondent writes, “I have 
had a length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine years, and 
it is now as good as ever." Private customers supplied at 
trade prices.—Samples and prices of MERRYWEATHER A 
SONS, Manufacturers, 63, Long Acre, W.C. 


■DLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS (all 

A kinds), guaranteed of the very best quality with full direc¬ 
tions for cultivation; 20 per cent, cheaper than any oilier 
house in the trade ; packets 3d. and 6d. each —T. J. HAW- 
KINS, F.R.H.8., Hillin gdon Heath, JJxbridgc._ 


TWTARVEL OF CHEAPNESS.-Fifth year of 

AYA distribution.— I am prepared to again supply my well- 
known hampers of flowers. 20 dozen choice bedding plants 
for one guinea, including 10 doz. beat assorted Geraniums 
(alone worth the money), and 10 dozen Fuchsias, Asters, 
Petunias, Zinnias, Stocks, Phlox Drummondi, Balsams, 
Lobelias, Tropseolum, Ac.; package included. Orders will be 
sent out in rotation from 1st May (earlier if desired), and 
must be accompanied by a remittance.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath Nurseries, Uxbridge._ 


■TEN dozen Bedding Plants for 10s. 6d., ccm- 

A prising 4 dozen Geraniums and 6 dozen various ; package 
included.-T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge._- 


H AWKINS Guinea hamper of Bedding Plants. 

—As only a limited number can be supplied, order 
early to avoid disappointment. Many orders received too late 
for execution last year. Numerous letters from nobility and 
gentry speaking in highest praise of these hampers open for 
perusal at the Nurseries, Hi llin gdon Heath, U x bridge. 


C HRYSANTHEMUMS ! CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS !! CHRYSANTHEMUMS !!! -Cuttings from a 
choice collection of 200 varieties, correctly named. Is. doz., 6s. 
100, or rooted, ditto, Is. 6d. doz.,10s. 100, or 15s. the collection.— 
T. J. HAWKI NS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbr id ge. _ 

TjAHLI AS.—Strong plants of a fine Collection, 

A/ 3s. per dozen.—T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. 
Uxbridge. 

MEW DOUBLE M1MULUS Hose-in-H< se, 

AN very pretty, Btrong plants, 3s. dozen.—T. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

pYCLAMEN.—Large bulbs of finest strains 
VJ grown, 5s. dozen ; very cheap.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hil¬ 
lingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

VEGETABLE MARROW PLANTS.-Strong 

V and healthy, best variety, 2s. dozen.—T. HAWKINS, 
Hillin gd on Heath, Ux bridge._ 

pUCUMBER'L—Strong healthy plants. Telc- 
VJ graph, Tender and True, Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of 
Connaught, ot Marquis of Lome, price Cd. each. — T. J. 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

TOMATOES ! TOMATOES ! TOMATOES !— 

A Grown with immense success last year. Vide Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated, July 16, 1881. Same drain. Strong 
plants, 28. dozen, carefully packed.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hil¬ 
li ngdon Heat h, Uxbridge._ 

C ALCEOLARIAS. — Golden Gem and other 

choice varieties, fine large plants 2s. dozen, 12s. 100, 
very cheap; cuttings of same, 5s. 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

‘M'ELON PLANTS.—Any variety, strong and 
AYA healthy, 3s. dozen.—T. HAWKINS, mllingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge. 


TV/TY'OSOTIS DISSITIFLORA (Forget-me-not). 

AYA strong plants in bloom, Is. 6d. dozen.—T. J. HAW- 
IONS, Hillingd on Heath , Ux bridge._ 

PUTTINGS.—Azalea, 9d. per dozen ; variegated 

VJ Geraniums, Is. per dozen; plain ditto, 9d. per dozen; 
Fuchsias, 9d. ner dozen • Calceolarias, 5s. per 100.—T. J. 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

PARNATION and PICOTEE.-Finest strain, 

VJ Btrong little plants, 5s. per 100.-T. J. HAWKINS. 
F.R.H. S., Hillingdon Heath, Uxb ridge._ 

pINKS! PINKS! PINKS!—White and Red, 

A large plants, showing bloom, 2s. per dozen—T. J. HAW- 
KINS, Hillin gdon Heath. Ux bridg e. 


PJHfCAP PLAN IS.—Geraniums, mixed, Is. 6d. 

VJ per dozen; Fuchsias, single and double. Is. 6d. per 
dozen ; Chrysanthemum - flowered and Betteridge's best 
Quilled Asters, Is. 6il per dozen: Lobelia (dwarf), large 
plants, Is. 3d. per dozen; Stocks, Is. per dozen; Petunias, 
best striped, Pnlox Drummondi, and Balsams, Is. per dozen. 
T. J. HAWKINS, F.lt.H.S., Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

TTARRISON’S GL4NT MUSK, beautifully 

AA scented and beautiful in flower. Is. 6d. per dozen.—T. 
J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 


MOW is the time to transplant HOLLIES. 

Al Grand specimens of all sizes to 10 feet high, and of the 
BEST variegated and green kinds See list, free on applica¬ 
tion. These treeB should be seen to be appreciated — 
RICHARD SMITH & CO., Nurserymen ami Seed Mer¬ 
chants, Worcester. 
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•TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Warranted).— 

«L Eighth year of distribution.—The seed has been personally 



7d. per packet; Miles’ Spiral Mignonette, extra selected; 
Chrysanthemum Etoile d Or ; Lobelia rosea ; CEnothera 


taraxadfoUa, large white-flowered trailing perennial, flowers 
12 in. round; Nicotian* longiflora, N. affinis; Carnation Gre- 
nadin, brilliant double scarlet: Bolanum hybridum Empress, 
new variety; Daisy, extra double ; Castilleja indivisa, nardy 
handsome annual, with scarlet flowers in dense spikes, fine 
pot plant. All 6tL per packet. Gaillardia picta Lorenziana, 
new, Is. per packet: Geranium and Pelargonium, each 64 
per packet.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Surrey. ___ 

*DALSAM, extra double, my especial strain, 25 
seeds, 74 post.— Gardening Illustrated of July 30, 
1881, says: “ Mr. Beedell, nurseryman, of Wallington, sends 
ns remarkable blooms of Camellia-flowered Balsams of excel¬ 
lent form; their colours include pure white, bright scarlet, 
purple, crimson, and fine striped varieties; some of the blooms 
measure quite 2j in. across?*—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nur¬ 


series, 1 


ington, Surrey. 


TIANCY PANSY, from my beautiful collection 
J. of endless variety of colours, 64 per packet.—R. W. 
BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, surrey. _ 

‘KTOTICE.—All seeds of Is. and upwards post 
U free.—B. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Surrey. 


OHOICE SEEDS, with full Cultural Directions 
V/ on each packet. Musk, thousands of plants from 1 
packet; Anemone, Auricula, Calceolaria, Carnation, Gen- 
tiana, Heliotrope, Petunia. Pink, Picotee, Primrose, all 
colours, Bolanum, Ten-week Stock, Verbena, Variegated 
Kale, most beautiful colours, all Cd. per packet. Phlox 


Evening Scented Stock, Ornamental Beet, Violet, oeiuitive 
plant, Tobacco plant. Wallflower, red and golden, all 3d. per 
packet.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Surrey._ 


- Cineraria, Covent Garden strain, per packet, 

Is. 6d. and 2s. 64, or 100 seeds, 64 All the choicest varieties 
Of Asters, 64 per packet. Begonia, tuberous rooted, Laing’s 
■train, 64 per packet.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, 
Wallington. Surrey. 


1 ft non CATALOGUES of CHOICE seeds 

lV}UUu in small quantities, and General .Catalogue of 
Plants are now ready, post free.—ROBT. W; BEEDELL, 

The Nurseries, Wallington, S urre y. _ 

jriKAND NEW UOLEUS —These surpass all in 
VJ cultivation. Matterhorn, Choulex, Montefleury, Monte 
Rosa, Aubomie, ChiUion, 6d. each, or 2s. 64 the set of six; 
the Demon Coleus, most curious and effective, Is. each; 
Mrs. G. Simpson, Royal Purple, James Barnshaw, Lovely 
Glitter, Princess, Diadem, Sensation, Prince of Wales, 
Duchess of Teck, Desideratum, Juno, 3d. each, or 2s. 6d. the 
set of twelve.—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wal- 
lingfop, Surrey. 


p^UCHSLAS. — Twelve best named varieties, 

X such as Lucy Finnls, Purple Prince, Ac., for 2s.; Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns, 4 for Is.—now is the time to pot them; Ageratums, 
dwarf .blue, and white,Is. 3d. per doz., 7a per 100; AltemantheTa 
major aurea, golden leaves, Is. 64 per doz.. 8s. per 100; 
do. amoena magnifies, Is. per doz., 5s. per 100: Mesembry- 
anthemum. Is. per doz., 6s. per 100; lresine Linden! and 
brilliantissuna, Is. per doz., 7s. per 100.—ROBT. W. 
BEEDELL, TneNurseries, Wallington, Surrey. _ 

T OBELLA, Beedell’s Prize white, Is. per doz., 
JJ 6s.per 100; Lemon Verbenas, 4 for Is.; Carnations, 2 b. 
per doz.; do. The Bride, pure white, 4d. each; Tropmolum, 
Ball of Fire. 4d. each; Abutilon Boule de Neige and others, 
6d- each; Heliotrope, light and dark. Is. 6d. per doz.; Musk 
HarrisonL 9d . p er doz.; Verbenas, mixed colours, Is. per doz. 
—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. 

pETUNIA Magna Charter. "Is! each ; do. 
X double white, 44 each; do. double purple, 44 each; 
do. double pink, 4d. each; Asters, all the best Kinds, 94 per 
doz.; Stocks Ten-week, 64 per doz.; Tomato plants, Nis- 
bett's Victoria (new), la. 6d. per doz.; Lavender * 
perdoz. ~ ’ ° 

orerla.- 
Surrey. 

pEDDING PLANTS. BEDDIEG PLANTS. 

JJ —We solicit a trial of our Guinea Box of bedding plants, 
containing twenty dozen of extra strong well-rooted plants; 
ten dozen Geraniums from single pots. Bronze, Silver-edged, 
link, Scarlet, and White, all good showy varieties and bushy; 
and ten dozen various, including Verbenas, Lobelias, Agera- 
tmms. Petunias, Golden Mini ulus, imported Stocks, Asters. 
Ac. The above sent, carriage free, to any address on receipt 
oI 21a ; ten dozen for 11s.: five doz. for 6e. Postal orders 
preferred.—CARBON A S O NS, Florists, Millfieid, Peter lx.ro’, 

TUTIMULUS, golden spotted; surpasses Calceo- 
J*L lari as for be<lding ; very showy and hardy : mows 
freely in any soil. Twelve well-rooted plants, free, thirteen 
stamps, or Is. postal order.—CASBON A SONS. Florists, 
MiUaeld, Peterboro’. 


Victoria (new), la. 6d. per doz.; Lavender plants, la 
>z. ; Cyclamen persicum. Is. 6d. per doz.; all post free 
a—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, TheNurseriea, Wallington, 


HASBON & SONS are now booking orders for 

V their unequalled 10s. collection of bedding plants, con¬ 
taining 10 dosen extra strong plants, consisting of 3 dozen 
strong Geraniums from single pots, Vesuvius, Pretender, 
Bronze Beauty, Master Christine, and 7 dozen various Ver¬ 
benas, Lobelias, Balsams, imported Stocka and Asters, to be 
sent out the second week in May, or as desired. Carriage free 
for 10s. postal order. 


L DOZEN extra strong well-rooted, bushy Gera* 

\J niuma sent when desired on receipt of 10s. postal order, 
carriage paid, including Rev. T. Atkinson, dark scarlet; Pre¬ 
tender, scarlet shaded violet; George Busby, new bright 
scarlet, white eye: Vesuvius, Master Christine, pink.—CAS¬ 
BON A SONS, Milltield Nursery, Peterborough._ 


"KTOW READY.—Asters, Petunias, Lobelias, 

±1 Perilla, Phlox, and Cineraria maritima, 90 for Is.; 
Verbenas, Is. 2d, doz.; Fuchsias, Is. 64; Coleus, 2a.; Gera¬ 
niums, Is. 64—H. ROWLAND, Prinoe of Wales* Road, 
Norwich. _ 


H EPAT1CAS, single blue and pink, 3s.; Vio¬ 
las, la. 6<L; Wallflowers, eight varieties, < 


i I 

Delphi' 

___,____. jnmense 

sics, four varieties. Is., all per doz.; Bluestone 
; Wallflowers, 3s.: Daisies. Sl64 100.-8MITH, 


las. Is. 64; Wallflowers, eight varieties, 6d.. 
s, 2s.; Pinks, choice, four varieties, 2s. 64; Immense 


slums, «., a 
double Dalai* 

Lobelia, 4s.; n uinavviv, os j wium®, ob. 
2b Marys Terrace, Newtown, Huntingdon. 
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PANSIES.—Now ready, Sander’s Catalogue of 

X Show and Fancy Pansies, with practical hints on their 
cultivation, free by post for one penny stamp.—WM. SAN¬ 
DERS, Florist, The Gardens, Leek, Staffordshire. 

ffHE CHEAPEST SHILLING’S-WORTH~of 

X Hardy Annual Flower Seeds ever Bent out. 12 packets, 
with full cultured directions, in beautifully-coloured wrapper, 
free by post for 13 stamps.—W. SANDERS, The Gardens, 
Leek, Staffordshire. 

VALUABLE PLANTS, Household Furniture 

v and Effects removed to any part of the kingdom in lock¬ 
up specially built vans.—Apply for prospectus to J. A E. 
DELL, York Road Station, Battersea, S.W., or to 48, Queen's 
Road, Brighton. 

pALCEOLARLAS— Strong plants, ready to 
VJ plant, twelve. Is. 64 ; fifty, £. 64 ; 100, 8s.-W. E 
BOYCE, 14, Gloucester Road, Holloway, London N. [1163 

PHRYSANTHEMUMS-Beat exhibition va- 
VJ rieties ready to plant, twelve, 2s.; fifty, 7s. 64 ; 100, 14s. 
Free in postal boxes.—W. E. BOYCE, 14, Gloucester Road. 
Holloway, London, N. [1163 

TUT ATRICARIA INODORUM PLENO.-One 

XU. of the best of all double pure white flowers for cutting. 
Three strong well-rooted plants, free for Is. 

PLANT NOW.—Single Dahlia re pens (scapi- 
X gera), two free for Is. 44 : six, 2s. 64 ; twelve, 4s.; Com- 
melina coerulea and alba, blue aud white Spiderworts, 
six, free, Is. 24 ; twelve, 2s. 34 Please send postal orders. 
See my list of hardy border plants free for (4 stamp. — 
W. FARREN, How House Nurseries, Cambridge. 
fTWO of the moat beautiful Columbines are 
X ^Aquilegia chrysantha and californica. The two free for 

GENUINE FLOWER SEEDS.—24 packets 

VJ most useful and easily grown, free for Is. 34 See my Id. 
packet flower seed list, free for £d. stamp. Please send postal 
orders.—W. FARKEN, How House Nurseries, Cambriage. 

•PREAK OF NATURE.—A novel and handsome 

X variegated Pelargonium, new, three good plants Is. 64 
Seedling Begonias from splendid strain will make fine flower¬ 
ing plants this summer ; four plants Is. 64 free.—A. 8WAN- 
BON, Florist, Barton-on-Humber. __ 

V> ful varieties Pompones, strong healthy plants for pot 
culture or open ground, correctly named and post free for 4s., 

12 for 2s. (I offer special prize, value five guineas, for cut 
blooms Pompones for competition amongst my customers at 
Royal Aquarium next November. Everyone can grow Pom¬ 
pones). 25 varieties Japanese and incurve^ same price; 50 
for 7s., or complete collection of 100 varieties, 12s., carriage 
free. Cuttings half price.—N. DAVIS, 66, Warner Road, 
Camberwell, London. 

(SINGLE DAHLIAS, unrivalled for cutting; 

O Alba, or White Queen; Lutea, pure yellow with darker 
centre; Paragon, maroon; Dahlia Juarezi, with double 
Cactus-like flowers of a rich crimson: a rooted cutting of 
each of the above post free on receipt of P.O.O. for 4a— 
GARAWAY A CO., Dordham Down, Clifton, Bristol. 

OHRYSANTHEMUMS, prize exhibition varie- 
VJ ties, good plants in thumb bots (3-inJ, our selection, 4s. 
per doz. Cash with order.—JAS. GARAWAY A CO., Durd- 
nam Down, Clifton, BristoL 

■ROUBLE PYRETHRUMS, the best hardy 

U plant for cut flowers; named varieties, assorted colours, 
5s. per dozen, including package. Cash with order.—GARA¬ 
WAY A CO., Durdham Down, Clifton, BristoL 

•pHE Winter Garden Company, Southbourne- 
X on-Sea, near Christchurch, Hants, has a splendid collec¬ 
tion of bedding and other stock from 2s. per dozen, and can 
also supply amongst others the following most charming pro¬ 
fuse winter flowering cool greenhouse plants, which are cer¬ 
tain to please, at 6s. per dozen or 74 each, post free: Nico¬ 
tiana amnis and longiflora (flue white), Linum flavum (yellow), 
Monochmton sericum multiflorum (pink); list free. 

TTARDY BRITISH FERNS.-Twenty-five 

XL good-sized, healthy plants, several varieties, named, sent 
post free for fifteen stamps.—J. RICHARDS, Bear Street, 
Barnstaple. [12/3 

PRIMULA SINENSIS (Bulbs “Premier” 

X mixed).—The best mixed packet of Primula in the trade t 
The habit is excellent, and the flowers very large and correct. 
The colours range from the purest white to deep rubyred. 
embracing various shades ef lilac, mauve, violet, pink, and 
rose. Amateurs who had seed from us last year produced 
astonishing results. An experienced gardener, writing to Mr. 
Bull, s»y». “ I never saw tneir equal. Per packet, 74 and Is., 
post free. Mr. Bull’s unrivalled Calceolaria and Cyclamen at 
same prices.—RYDER A SON, Sale, Manchester. 

MIGNONETTE.—Collection of six separate 

III varieties, including Miles's Spiral and a beautiful white 
variety. The six packets, with cultural notes, post free for 
94—RYDER A SON, Sale, Manchester. 

ARNAMENTAL GRASSES.—Six beautiful 
VJ dwarf-growing kinds, to be sown at once outside. Post 
free for 74 This graoeful family of plants is not nearly so 
well known as it ought to be.—RYDER A SON, Sale, Man¬ 
chester. 

HELOSIA PYRAMIDALIS.—A beautiful sum- 

VJ mer-flowering greenhouse plant, very easily raised from 
see4 A carefully-grown specimen is branched from base to 
summit, and each branch is clothed with graoeful plumes of 
feathered inflorescence of a vivid magenta colour; easily 
grown, and in every way very desirable. Per packet, 64, 
post free.—RYDER A SON, Sale, Manchester. 

PVERLASTING FLOWERS.—Four packets 

Xl of separate varieties which may be sown in open ground 
at once; these should be grown in every garden; the 4, post 
free, 64—RYDER A SON, Sale, Manchester. 

ITERBS.—The following useful Herbs are now 
XL offered at 14 per packet, 44 value or upward, poet free, 
Balm, Hyssop, pot Marigold, Sweet Marjoram, Lavender, 
Rosemary, Sweet BasU, Rue, Sage, Summer Savory, Thyme, 
and Horehound.—RYDER A SON, Sale Manchester. 

PANCRATIUM CAR1BBA5UM.—Fresh im- 

X portation of bulbs of this splendid white-flowered fra¬ 
grant greenhouse plant, Is. 64 each; six for 7s. 64 - twelve 
for 12 b.—HOOPER A CO., Covent Garden, London, W.O. 

rPHE SCARLET GLADIOLUS (G. brenchleyen- 

X sis), the finest hardy autumn flower for any garden. 
Plant now. Strong bulbs, 2s. per dozen; 10s. per 100.— 
HOOPER A CO., Covent Garden, London. 

IjjERY Cheap, Genista, 5s.; Spiraea, 3s. ; Geum, 

¥ 3s.; Pyrethrums, 6s. doz.: all double and hardy; Anemone 
J.alba, 8*.; choice Polyants. Is.; double Daisies, 84—W TIT- 
l TERTON, Florist, Loughborough. 


PHRISTMAS ROSES.—Beautiful hardy wliit< 

Vj flowers from Christmas to Lent; one plant, 74; six 
2s. 6d.; twelve, 4s. 6d. ‘now ready, cash with order; caniagi 
paid.—GIBBS A CO.. Woodbridge. Suffolk. _ 

DlLEA MUSCOSA, a pretty bright green 

A Fern-like plant fnr table decoration, 74 each. 2 for Is 

Carriage pa id.—GIBBS A CO. , Woodb ridge, Suff olk._ 

■pUCHSIAS.—Strong plants of best sorts fui 
A early flowering, 3s. per dozen.—GIBBS A CO., Woo*] 
bridg e, Suff olk._ 

nLD~CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATIONS.- 

U Strong plants from open ground Two for Is. 34, caniag* 
paid—GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. _ 

NTEW VARIEGATED-LEAVED SUN 

il FLOWER.—A most effective and highly ornaments 
novelty. Seed, Is. per packet.—GIBBS A CO., Woodl>ri*b*i 
Suffolk._ 


yellow and orange-red, both awarded nrst-ciass emweat* 
Plants to flower this season, 94 each. Seed of each, 94 pi 
packet.—GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk._ 

TUBEROUSBEGONIAS. -Stronghealthy plant 

X from the best named sorts to flower this season, 6 ft 
3s. 34, assorted colours. Specimen for 8 stampa-GIBB 
A CO., Woodbrid ge, S uffolk._ 

NTICOTIANA LONGIFLORA. - Plants h 

Is each ; seed 74 per pkt. A deliciously fragrant plat 
with pure white flowers; one will scent a whole house: eaa 
cultivated ; almost perpetual bloomer. — GIBBS k Cu 
Woodb ridge, Suffo lk.____ 

NfEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — A fine la 

IN from a celebrated Continental miser, six for3a M., a 
sorted. First-class novelties.—GIBBS A CO., Woodbnd# 
Suffolk. _____ 

•PRIMULAS.— Finest fringed red and whit< 

A Is. per dozen ; seed 6d. Fern-leaved variety- most 
tiful red and white. Is. 64 per dozen; seed 64 per packet 
GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. __ 

WINTER-FLOWERING TREE CARNJ 

V V TIONS.—The six best sorts for variety of colour at 
fragrance: La Belle, The Bride, Miss Jolllffr, Vulcan, ? 
Baldwin, Garibaldi, price 3s. 94—GIBBS A CO., W oodbndfi 

Suffolk.______ 

TENNIS.— 1 The finest close growing eveivrw 
A GRASS 8EED8 for LAWNS, Is. per lb. GRAs 
SEEDS for all purposes and all soli* ; advice freely given 
nobleman's gardener writes: " Knowing how dlmcuK it h 
obtain pure stocka of Grass seeds, even when price is a 
dary consideration, I write to say the supply I obtained fn 
you for our new terrace lawns has given great satisfacti*. 
Although it was not sown till the middle of July, r * 
(October 18 of same year) have a nice dose turf, compos 
the finest dwarf permanent Grasses—quite free from 
or objectionable kinds." Another customer writes: 
send me three bushels of the very best Lawn Gres* bu* 
suitable for an exceedingly hot upland soil, without any m 
ture of Clover. The seed I have had of you has been the a 
kind which has been able to resist the Influence ofthe * 
and drought upon mv thin, gravelly soil. -WCHAJ 
SMITH aki> CO., Seed Merchant* and Nurserymen, w 
cester. Established 1804. 


A(\ nnn BEDDING PLANTS.-Geraniun 
xUiUUU Verbenas, Heliotropes, Echeverias, LobeB 
Begonias, Fuchsias, Calceolarias, Ac., from Is. 6(L to* 
dozen; 30,000 Pansies and Violas, la. to 2s. p« doz., <*• V* * 
2000 Deutzias, 2s. 64 to 6s. per doz.; 1000 Azalea FUj 
Truce, 6s. to 9s. per doz.; Walker’s New Cucumber, Good 
Gold, the best out. Is. per packet.—Cash with order, JOl 
WALKER, Bhadwell Nurs eries, Moortown, near Leeds. 

T WALLACE, F.R.H.S., special otter of chti 

U • plants.—Geranium Vesuvius, 2s.; Bronze, 3 a; G 
8cente4 3s.; Tricolor. 4s.; Ivy leaf, 4a.; Frea k . 0, N»^' f 
per dozen ; twelve choice named for pots, 5s.; choice^ 

3s. dozen; Tropjeolum Hermann Grashoff and Bau ot r 
2s. dozen; Irisene. Lobelia, Harrison’s Musk, Verechan 
Coleus, and Daisies, Is. dozen; Mesembryanthemumia 
folium variegatum, Is. dozen.6s. 100; CrimsonKingretun 
Violets, Forget-me-nots ana Sweet Williams, !*. 64 aos 
Wallace's new Mimulus. 3s. dozen : Tradracantia 
64 each, 4s. dozen; Golden Pyrethrum, 3s. 100. All sent 
cash with order.—Rose Nursery, Abbots Langley 


worl4 Well-rooted plants, 2s. per doz. Trade supply 
the 100 or 1000. 12 select Achimenes, 2a; nainetl, 2* W.. 
Gesnerias and Tydieas, 3s. 6d. Wallaces Pnze Fuch 
400 varieties, including Lizzie Vidler and Trumpeter, I 
rooted plants, 2s. perdoz. All post free. Cashwitn ot 

.Oau Nnrurv Ahlmt* TAiu-bv. Herts. 



o A DEVONSHIRE FERNS, Mmed^ariS 

Or .E for Is. 64, with separate cultural instructions {('r 
sort, and particulars of tne soil It grows best In. *iutau< 
pots or outdoor culture, Maiden-hair (Asplenium trichoma 
black Maiden-hair (Asplenium Adlan turn nigrum), pi 
with good crowns and roots and instructions. Is. per a*. 
All securely packed In strong box, post free.—JA, 
OGILViE. Newton Tracey, Barnstaple. _ 


pALADIUMS ! CAXuADIUMS J! - 12 cb 

\J named varieties, including several of quite recent i 

Miss) 0 *- s^giSntsS:^ 

London, B.W. 


n.ILBERT’S DOUBLE PRIMULAS.-! 

VJ chioness of Exeter (syn., White Lady, Ac.). flowers v 
occasionally striped and blotched with red. Fine pum 


don, 8.W. 


"PERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, and So; 
X set, by an experienced collector of 25 years; cor 
named and packed; with Instruction Book for m 
Rockery, planting Fern*, Ao., with each 5s. order. 14 
named varieties, Taper 100. Small (poet), 30 for 2s. AS 
N1UM FONTAND m, 8 EPTKNTBJONALE, and F 


<?ie 
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JOHN GREEN’S 

| HOOTED CUTTINGS & PLANTS 

! or THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 
Carriage paid for Cash with Order. 

AH plants senfc by post are carefully packed in tin cases with 
'■--"jpMca. which is the only sure ana safe method. 

Catalogue, free for a penny stamp . 


Z iil Pelargoniums (for pot 
culture), 3 good Tar. for 
la ; 6 good var. for 2s.: 
C extra tar. for 3a.; 3 
extra var. for Is. 6d. ; 6 
tltj fine new var. for 5a.; 
3 rtry fine new var., 3a. 

Dr Denny, each 6d. 

Charles Darwin (new), 
fim-elass certificate of 
R.H.S., each 2s. 

La France (new), each 2b. 

L*!u*e Goanhuna—Freak of 
Nature, each 94 

5 tit for 2s. 

i: Lling Geraniums, mixed 
tar. 2s. per dor. 

Scarlet Vesuvius, 2k. and 
2?. 6d_ dor. 

White Vesuvius, 2s. and 
2a 64 doz. 

S3 res Leaf, 2s. and 2a 6d. 
dor 

Christine (pink), 2a and 
2s. 64 doz. 

ficrcted-leaf Geraniums, 3 for 
Is.; 6 for 2a 

Itj Leaf Geraniums, 3 for la ; 
6 for 2a 

F'thsia*, 12 exhibition var., 
very choice, for 4s. 6d. ; 
6 exhibition rar. for 
2s. &L ; 12 fine decora¬ 
tive var. for 2a. 64 ; 6 
decorative rar. for Is. fid. 

jroeumbens (species), 

esch fid. 

qJendens (species), each 
64 

puc to phgUa (species). 

Trumpeter (nsw), each la 


Lobelia fulgens (the Cardinal 
Flower), .each 94; 6a 
per doz. 

Coleus, the best varieties 
only, 6 beautiful var. 
for Is. 3d,; 12 for 2s. fid.; 
25 for 5«. 

The Queen (new), each fid. 

Mrs. W. II. Sheriff (new), 
each 6<l. 

Pompadour, each la 

. Mrs. G. Simpson, each la 

Chrysanthemums (for pot 
culture), 6 var.for ls.6d.; 
12 var. for 3s.; 6 early 
flowering var. for the 
garden, la. 6d. ; 12 early 
flowering var. for 3s. 

Paris Daisies, wliite, 4 for la ; 
yellow, 3 for is. 

Begonias, perpetual flower¬ 
ing, 3 var., Is. fid. 

Ageratums, 4 for la ; 12 for 
2s. fid. 

Tradescantiaa 3 beautiful 
var. for Is. 

Polyanthus, choice mixed. 
Is. doz. 

Pansies, choice mixed, la 

doz. 

8carlet Lychnis. 2s. per doz. 

Salvia, Pine-apple merited 
(rare), each 64 

patens (blue) eachfid. 

Lobelia Emperor William, 
per doz. Is. fid. 

Calceolaria Golden Gem, 2s. 
per doz. 

Anemone Japonica alba, 94 
each. 

Scarlet Musk, 2 for la 


Testimonial from Mrs. Digby, Ballinasloe. 

” Mix Digby wishes the following plants as per advertise- 
BetL Mrs. Digby has got plants from Mr. Green before, and 
ittb hb are fine plants, and come better packed and fresher 
than any others she has gut elsewhere.” 

JOHN GREEN, 

Tha Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 


A SEED LIST 

ILLUSTRATED 

tsd as fall is can be desired of useful and reliable Informa¬ 
tion on Garden and Flower Seeds, yet without any unneoes- 
wj costliness, post free on application. Such a catalogue as 
is claimed to be must of necessity conduce to RCO- 
S'OMY, both as regards purchaser and vendor. 

In addition to the well known and trusty favourites in 
5*45, the 

BEST NOVELTIES 

«r= included, hut unproved and excessively expensive kinds 
tRGmitted. _ 

Every endeavour is made to supply seeds of 

r « finest quality ana of the best varieties at a 

MODERATE PRICE , 

’• ittain which desirable object neither trouble nor expense 
ur (pared in the procuring and proving of the Seeds. 

THE GUINEA COLLECTION 

’-image free), for the Amateur’s Garden has been much ap- 
Rwd, and contains a most valuable mid useful assortment 
Fetetable Seeds. 

All enquiries are gladly and promptly attended to. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO- 

Seed Merchants At Nurserymen, Worcester. 


HHEAP PLANTS. Carriage Paid.- 

y 12 Yetbss&a in 12 splendid named sorts, Is. fid.; 100, 8s. fid. 
& Verbenas, white, purple, scarlet and pink, 6s. fid. 

- Fcriaias in 12 lovely varieties, Is. 6d.; 100, 8s. 64 
a Pitfics in 12 splendid show kinds, 2s. fid.; 100,18s. 

A^.-ntum Imperial dwarf, Is. 3d.; 100, 6s. 6d. 

{• 14)i'-‘ropes, light or dark kinds, la 3d.; 100, 6a 6d. 

U'^embryantbemum cord, variegatum, Is. 3d.; 100, fia fid 
Jr 4 itua, in 12 splendid named sorts, 2s. 6d. 

J- Inline Lindeui and others. Is. 3d.; 100, 6a fid. 
l.Liktolaria Golden Gem, Is. 64; 100, 6s. 

Tenia Cash. The plants are clean, healthy, and well rooted. 

H. BLANDFORD, 

The Dorset Nurseries. Blandford. 


BEDDING VIOLAS. — Admiration, pnrple; 

r Sovereign, yellow ; Duchess of Sutherland, light mauve; 
'icv>ru, blue; Purity, best white, all autumn struck, well 
too *1 plant*, true to name, 8a per 100 or Is. 6d. per dozen. 

pBGING PLANTS.—Santolina incana, white 

r* foliage, elegant, and very hardy, autumn struck, 6s. per 
iw. is. 34 per do*.; Seduin acre, glaucum, and acre 
| ‘irfnm fine lor edging or carpet bedding, 6a per 100, Is. 34 

i f-rdoi 

DOUBLE CRIMSON DAISIES, 3s. per 

1®; The London, 4J in. to 5 in. in circumference, the 
of the Daisies, 2a per doz.; Schizostylis coccinea, 2B. 
dot; an cheaper by 100 or 1000. 

flB-APE HYACINTHS, Schizostylis coccinea, 

p »ad Anemone japonica, all at 8s. per 100; Exhibition 
fine * fc Herbaceous Phloxes, very strong, 20a. per 
_' A B —One sample plant of each of the above named 
Iru b ® , ent, post free, correctly named, for 2s. 64 until 

5t J^jcoooels previous offer made in error.—Apply to 
1L MATOS. Highfield Nurseries, Hereford. 


RICH ARD SMITH & CO. 

QEVRNTY-FOUR ACRES of FRUIT TREES. 

W —Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, Nectarinea 
Apricots and other Fruit Trees, as Standards, Dwarfs, Pyra¬ 
mids. Bushes, Cordon and Trained Trees in great variety, all 
full of vigour and warranted true to name. Descriptive Price 
List, containing a sketch of the various forms ot trees, with 
directions for cultivation, soil, drainage, manure, pruning, 
lifting, cropping, treatment under glass ; also their synonyms, 
quality size, form, skin, colour, llesh, flavour, use, growth, 
duration, season, price, Ac., for a penny stamp. 

npWELVE ACRES of ROSES. — Standard, 

A Dwarf, and Climbing, all the popular sorts; also 80,000 
choice Tea-scente<l and Noisette Roses in pots; extra strong 
Roses in pots for immediate forcing. Sec Descriptive Price 
fora~~.f*- 


List free f 


\ penny stump. 


T 1ST of all the EVERGREEN FIR TRIBE, 

-LI suitable for Britain, giving size, price, popular and bota¬ 
nical names, derivations, description, form, oolour, foliage, 
growth, timber, use in arts, native country, and size there, 
situation, soil, and other information, with copious index of 
their synonyms. Free by post for six stamps. 

T 1ST OF STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 

AJ PLANTS, cum prising the best selections of Camellias, 
Azaleas, Ericas, Epacris, Ferns, Ac., free for a penny stamp. 


TIST of EVERGREEN and DECIDUOUS 

•LI SHRUBS, Rhododendrons, Standard Ornamental Trees, 
Climbing and Twining Plants, with their generic, specific, 
and English names, native country, height, time of flowering, 
colour, &.C., and general remarks, free for a penny stamp. 

ALL kinds of Garden Seeds of first qualily. 
„ . Bulbs, Mushroom Spawn, Tobacco Paper, Archangel 
Mats, and other Garden Requisites. See Lists, which may he 
bad on application. 


onn nnn Herbaceous and Alpine Plants for 

4lUv/» vWv Borders, Rockwork, 4c.—See descriptive 
list, giving colour, height, time of flowering, 4c., free by post 
for one penny stamp. R. S. 4 Co.’s selection of 100 good 
showy varieties for 25s.—RICHARD SMITH 4 Co., Nursery¬ 
men and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

OEAKaLE, extra strong for forcing, 2s. 6d. per 
W dozen; 16s. per 100. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
_ Worcester. _ 

PLANTS! PLANTS!! PLANTS!!! 

s. 4 

12 splendid single Fuchsias .. . ..2 6 

12 do. double do. .. ..2 6 

12 do. single Geraniums.2 6 

12 do. double do. .2 6 

12 do. Abutilons .. .. . 3 0 

12 do Pelargoniums .4 0 

12 do. Heliotrope.2 6 

12 do. Tuberous Begonia.4 0 

12 do. Coleus . .. ..2 6 

12 Ageratum, new dwarf blue.16 

12 Marguerite, white . .. ..16 

12 Verbenas.16 

12 Cuphea, very pretty plant for greenhouse or borders 2 6 

12 Lobelias.16 

12 Mesembryanthemum variegatum.16 

The above plaats can be sent post free to any part of the 
worl4 Catalogue, 14 stamp. 

J. JAMES, Florist, 

_ SOUTH KNIGHTON, LEICESTER. _ 

FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

Special List (February, 1882), now ready. 

•"PHE LARGEST STOCK in the greatest num- 

1 her of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and green¬ 
house cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and other 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send for above list 
before buying elsewhere. Post free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 
flHEAP PLANTS. - SPECIAL OFFER.— 

O 12 Tricolor Geraniums, 2s. 64 ; 20s. per 100. 

12 Bronze Geraniums in twelve sorts, 2s. fid.; 20s. per 100. 

12 Choice Zonal Geraniums, 2s.; 15e. per 100. 

12 Geraniums, scarlet, white, pink, &c., Is. 64 per doz.; 10s. 
per 100. 

12 Fuchsias, in twelve good sorts. Is. 64 ; 8s. per 100. 

100 Lobelias, 'luestone or Emperor, 3s. 

12 Verbenas, from finest collection. Is. 64 ; 10s. per 100. 

12 Dahlias, in twelve choicest varieties, 2s. 6d. ; 18 b. per 100. 
12 8ilver and Gold-leaf Geraniums, Is. 6d. ; 10s. per 100. 

100 Verbenas, scarlet, white, and nurple, 6s. 

12 Double Geraniums, pink and white, 2s. 

12 Tropaeolums, dwarf Scarlet Vesuvius, Is. 64 ; 10s. per 100. 
12 Coleus, Crimson-leaf and Iresiue, Is. 6d.; 10s. per 100. 

12 Geraniums, show and fancy, young plants, 2s. 6d. 

12 Silver-leaf Mesembryautheiuums, la. 

The whole collection for 30s., or half for 15s.; all true to name 
and well rooted. Packing includc4 Ciish with order. 

WILLIAM BADMAN, 

Cemetery Nursery, Gravesend, S.E. 

190 PLANTS for 5a.—W illiam Badman is 

±.ct\J nowsendingout his Box of Cheap Plants, containing60 
Geraniums, of various colours, including Gold and SilTer-leaf, 
20 best blue Lobelias, 10 Fuchsias, 10 Verbenas, 10 Ageratums, 
and IQ Caloeolarias, all well rooted, including box, for 5s., or 
60 for 2 b. 6d. P.O.O. with order.—Cemetery Nursery, Graves- 
end. __ 

Border Carnations. 

•PHOMAS S. WARE begs to announce that his 
A Hardy Florist’s Flower Catalogue is ready, and may be 
had upon application. It includes, m addition to the above, 
complete lists of Antirrhinums, Delphiniums, Pansies and 
Violas, Pentstemons, Pyre thrums, 4c.—Hale Farm Nurseries, 
Tottenham, London. P.8.—Trade prices upon application. 


CHOICE 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


Nice young plants from pots, carefully packed. Post oi 
carriage free at prices quoted. 

Chrysanthemums. 

__ Per doz.—s. d. 

New varieties of 1881, including some splendid sorts .. 6 0 
Large-flowered, incurved, 4c., fine exhibition varieties 4 0 

Good Standard sorts to name.per 100,16a. 2 6 

Dahlias. 

New varieties of 1881, including Walter Williams, 

Joseph Green, and Prince of Denmark ..5 8 

Show and Fancy, splendid exhibition sorts..per 100,25s. 3 6 

Fuchsias. 

New varieties of 1881, including Lizzie Vidler and 

Trumpeter .6 0 

Choice exhibition sorts, 1870-80 4 6 

Popular varieties to name .. per 100,10s. 64 1 6 

Geraniums (Zonal). 

New varieties of 1880-81, superb exhibition sorts, care¬ 
fully selected .12 0 

In splendid variety, from our fine collection .. ..80 

Good popular sorts, including some very fine varieties 2 6 

Phloxes (Perennial). 

Very choice varieties, fine .36 

Pentstemons. 

A very choice assortment .. .. 8 0 


CHEQUE OR P.O.O. TO 

DANIELS BROS., 

Town Close Nurseries, Norwich. 


•KTEW BEDDING GERANIUM (Hender’s) 

±1 CRIMSON VESUVIUS, this splendid variety soliighly 
spoken of in the horticultural papers as being bo much 
superior to Vesuvius for bedding and winter bloom, price Gd. 
each, post free. 

GERANIUM PRIMA DONNA, Dr. Denny's new pure 
white, so highly spoken of in the papers when exhibited, and 
obtained first-class certificate, price Is. each, post free. 

GERANIUM I'VE GOT IT (Gunnell's), new pure white, 
which caused such a sensation when exhibited, and received 
tiret-claas certificate, price Is. each, post free. 

GERANIUM WEST BRIGHTON GEM, bright scarlet, 
one of the best winter bloomers aud bedders, 6d. each, or 4s. 
per dozen.post free. 

GERANIUM NEWLAND'S MARY, the best bedding 

S ink, useful pot plant aud market variety, 04 each, or 4s. per 
ozen.-post free. 

GERANIUM H. M. POLLETT, deep crimson, white eye, 
very tine, one of the best winter bloomers, 64 each, post free. 

NEW DOUBLE GERANIUMS of 1880, 12 fine selected 
varieties for 6s.; 12 best selected older varieties Doubl^Geia- 
niumB for 3s., post free. 

GERANIUM VESUVIUS, Is. 64 per dozen. 

„ WHITE VESUVIUS, Is. 64 per dozen. 

„ WONDERFUL, Is. 64 per dozen. 

,, NEW LIFE, Is. 6d. per dozen. 

DOUBLE GERANIUM MDME. THIBAUT. 2s. per doz. 

„ .. MDME. A. BALTET, 2s.per doz. 

8ELVER or WHITE VARIEGATED GERANIUM for 
bedding, 2s. per dozen. 

12 MARGUERITE, or Paris Daisy, the free-blooming white 
variety, for 4s., or 64 each, post free. 

NEW GOLDEN MARGUERITE, Mr. Howard’s variety, 
bright yellow, very’ free bloomer, 4s. per dozen, or 6d. each. 

12 HELIOTROPIUM8, best dwarf kinds. Is. 04 per dozen, 
post free. 

12 LOBELIA KING OF BEDDERS, the darkest blue, 
and best dwarf bedder yet produced. Is., post free. 

12 LOBELIA WHIIE QUEEN, the largest pure white 
dwarf bedder yet produced. Is. 64. post free. 

12 select varieties LANTANAS, free-blooming bedding 
plant (equal to Verbenas), also a useful pot plunt, 12 tine 
varieties, 2s. 64, post free. 

All the above are GOOD PLANTS, post free, from 
B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex. 

PENNY ~ PLANTS for the MILLION. - 

X The following are now offered in good plants : 12 
Fuchsias, specially for pots or the border, Is. : 12 yel¬ 
low Calceolarias, Is.; 12 bedding Cupheas, Is. ; 12 various 
single Geraniums, Is. ; 12 various double Geraniums, Is.; 
12 Heliotropes, Is. ; 12 white Paris Marguerite, fine i'or back 
row or for pots. Is. ; 12 dark blue Ageratum, Is.; 12 larg* 
Victoria Daisies, Is. ; 12 Polyanthus, Is. ; 12 scarlet Gera¬ 
niums, Is. : 12 pink Geraniums. Is. ; 12 Coleus Verschaffelti, 
best for bedding, Is.; 12 Chrysanthemums. Pom pone, Jairanese, 
and large-flowered. Is. ; 12 Myosotis (Cliveden Forget-me- 
not), Is.; 12 Sweet Williams, Auricula-eyed, Is.; 12 dwarf 
white Ageratums, Is. ; 12 Coleus, fine for |>ots, Is. ; 12 dwarf 
blue Lobelia, Is. ; 12 Iresine Lindeui, is.: 12 variegated¬ 
leaved Geraniums, Is. ; 12 searlet bedding Tropteolums, In.; 
12 white Geraniums, Is. Any of the above plants pent post 
free at Is. per dozen, all in good plants. Orders of 10s. and 
upwards, if desiral, sent in boxes per rail, carriage paid to 
London, from B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex. 

70NAL GERANIUMS from B.~W. Knight^ 

aJ unrivalled collection. Having one of the largest collec¬ 
tions extant, I am now enabled to offer 100 splendid Zonal 
Geraniums, single and double, in 100 varieties, all true to 
name, for 16s., securely tracked, carriage paid to London. 
Smaller quantities of special varieties post free. 

12 unrivalled vara. Zonal Geraniums, the pick of 1880, 4a. 

12 magnificent vars. Zonal Geraniums, 3s. 

12 vars. specially selected Zonal Geraniums of 1881, Gs. 

12 superb vars. double Geraniums, 3s. 

12 extra select vars. double Geraniums of 1880, 4s. 

12 very superb now vars. double Geraniums of 1881, 6s. 

12 superb vara. Fuchsias for pots or borders, 2s. 

12 very superb vara. Fuchsias of 1879. 1880, 4s. 

12 extra superb varieties Fuchsias of 1881, fs., post free. 

All the above in good plants from separate pots from 
B. W. KNIGHT. Florikt, Battle, Sussex. 
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ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. - Strong 

Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn-flowering 
Anemone (see Gardening Illistkated, September 4. 
1880), Is. each, post free.—GEORGE EHIPPEN, Victoria 
Nursery, Oxford Road, Reading. Established 1861 

Original fro-rri 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


£May 6, 1882 


FUCHSIAS I BOUVARDIAS ! SALVIAS !— 

X Six splendid Fuchsias, including the fine new double 
Miss Lizzie Vidler, 2s. 6 d.; twelve line double and single 
Fuchsias, 2s. 6 d.; new double Bouvardia Alfred Neunor, 
Is. 2d. each ; Bouvardios, finest sorts, well roofed, 6 s. dozen ; 
Salvias, finest named sorts. 4s. dozen ; Lemon Verbenas, two 
for Is. ; twelve, 4«. 6 d. All free by post. 

Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Finder Flower Gardens, Kingskers- 
_ well, Devonshire, _ . 

■REDDING PLANTS. — Geranium3, Calceo* 

JJ larias, Petunias, Verbenas, Lobelias, Heliotropes, Dian- 
thus, Asters, Stocks. Phloxes, Everlastings, Zinnias, Carpet 
Plants, 4e. 200, including packing, for 21s.; half, 11a. Cata¬ 
logue. 

Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Finder Flower Gardens, Kingskers- 
well, Devonshire._ 


QJWEET VIOLETS. — Plant now for next 

U Season. Doubles ; Hew York, De Forme, Double Red 
Russian, Old Neapolitan, 4d. each, 3s. 6 d. dozen. Singles: 
Victoria Regina and White Czar, 2s. per dozen. 

Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder Flower Gardens, Klngskers- 
w|ll, Devonshire. 


PANSIES ! PANSIES !—Show and fancy finest 

X named, 3s. 6 d. per dozen ; Pansy-flowered Violas, best 
sorts, such as Freedom, Vestal, Mulberry, Blue King, King 
Koffee, 2s. peT dozen. Catalogue. 

Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder Flower Gardens, Kingskers- 
well, Devonshire. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS! CHRYSANTHE 

V MUMS!—Twelve finest, 2s. 3d. ; larger plants, all from 
single pots, 3s. 3d.; Phloxes and Pentsteuions, finest named, 
3s. fid. per dozen ; Scarlet Lobelia Queen Victoria, two, Is. 44; 
Matricaria inodora, three for la. 

Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder Flower Gardens, Kingskers- 
_well, Devonshire._ 


CHOW FUCHSIAS to name, choice Coleus, 

O dark Heliotrope, Vesuvius Geraniums, and Waltham 
seedlings, all at Is. fid. per dozen; Lobelia, best dark blue, 
Petunias, Golden Feather Pyrothrum, Asters in 18 varieties, 
Marigolds (French and African), 3s. per dozen.; Yellow 
Golden Gem Calceolaria, is. per dozen; Mesembryantho- 
mums cordifolium, 6 d. per dozen. Orders of Is. with cash 
sent free.—HY. BURMAN, Florist, Witn ey, Oxon. _ 

TWTATHIOLA BICORNIS (Evening-scented 
XVX Stock), of unrivalled fragrance; from the Grecian 
mountains. Grows about 15 In. in height, and is of branching 
habit; the delicious perfume emitted from the flower in the 
morning and evening after a shower is truly deligh fu 1 . Ho 
annual in cultivation, even including Mignonette, mrpasses 
this in the powerful and yet delicate perfume of its flowers. 
Seed, per packet, 8 Btamps; 2 packets, 12 stamps, free. Sow 
out of doors; hardy.—Address, SAMUEL DAXON, Croft, 
Warrington, Lancashire. 

E verlasting flowers. -Heiichrysums 

(the flowers may be cut and dried) will retain their beauty 
for years; pretty for church decoration, or made into bou¬ 
quets for the home in winter when other flowers are scarce. 
The flowers should be cut just as the blooms are beginning to 
expand, hung up to dry. Seed of the above in rose, white, 
scarlet, purple, yellow, salmon. Price per packet, 12 Btamps; 
mixed colours or separate, 2 packets, 18 stamps.—Address, 
SAMUEL DA XON, Croft, near Warrington. 

A fc>TER SEED, prize quilled, from collection, 

XJL lg colours. These Asters are most beautiful, continuing 
long in beauty. Price, per packet, 7 stamps; 2 packets, 12 
stamps, post free.—Address, SAMUEL DAXON, Croft, near 
Warrington._ __ 

T7I0LA PLANTS, large-flowered, blue, pretty 

V for bedding or bordering flower-bed. walks, or carriage 
drives, continuing in beauty till destroyed by frost; price per 
dozen, Is.; 3 dozen, 2s. 6 d. Remittance stamp or postal notes. 
Sent out properly packed, postage free.—Address, ‘ SAMUEL 
DAXON; Croft, near Warrington. 


TWTUSK PLANIS—13 plants for 12 stamps, pro- 

XVJ. perly packed post free. Price per 100 on application.— 
Address, SAMUEL DAXON, Croft, Warrington. 


PDELWKISS (Bridal Ever las tin- Flower), 

Jj rarest of Alpines, and is collected by toiu-ists with the 
utmost peril of life only; this singular flower is found to be 
Quite easy of cultivation, being a hardy perennial, curious star 
shape flowers. Seed per packet, 12 stamps; with specimen 
flower and cultural instructions, three packets 30 stamps, 
free.—* SAMUEL DAXON, Croft, near Warrington. 

tPHE 1882 CLEARANCE BU NDLE US’ 

A FLOWER SEEDS.—This unique plan of combining 
cheapness with actual over-value brings repeated letters of 
commendation and renewal of orders. If not approved when 
received the money will be at onco returned. 100 packets, 
in great variety, 2s.; half, Is. 3d., post free. Agents wanted, 
of either sex, to canvass for general orders.—W. H. HOWELL, 
Y.’oolmrn, Beaconsfleld._ 


hAULlFLOWER PLANTS ; very fine. Early 

v Erfurt, finest imported seed; Early London, Walcheren, 
Eclipso, from sealed packets ; Autumn Giant, 30 for 84, or 50 
for Is., post free, 10s. per 1000, free on rail.—JOSEPH 
WITHERSPOON, Red kobo Vineries, Chestor-le-Street. 

N EWSINlTLE D AH LI AS - (Canncli’s strain) 

2 for Is., 6 for 2s. fid.; Canuas and Iticinus, 6 d. each ; 
Nicotiana longillora (Cannell's) 3 for Is.; Coleus (1881 varie¬ 
ties), 6 for 2s. ; Pansies, 10 named and 20 Daniels’ superb 
show, fancy, striped, 4c., for 3s.; all good, strong, well- 
rooted plants, carriage free.—J, SYLVESTER, Idle, Leeds. 
___11238 

HRAND NEW FUCHSIAS.-President, Mag 

VJ num Konum, and Othello, fid. each; choice free-bloom¬ 
ing varieties, including Clipper, Elegance, Hugh Mollon, 
Sensation, Beauty of Wilts, Wurrior, &c.,2s. doz., carriage 
fiee.—G. COOKBi, 8 , Sewardstone Road, Victoria Park, 
London.___[1254 

T OVELY BRONZE GERANiUMS — Vcry 

XJ attractive and showy; The Czar, The Shah, The Moor, 
Gipsy Girl. Mrs.Quilter, Mrs. H. Weir, and W. E. Gumbleton— 
lh'-:*e seven for 2s. 64, free.—G. COOKE, 8 , Sewardstone 

lii >;ui. Victoria Park, Loiidun._[1254 


flERANIUM PRIM A DONNA, the finest 

vX white yet sent out. Ik. : Henry Jacoby, finest dark crim¬ 
son. fid.; Fuchsia Miss L. Vidler, 64 each; scented Verbenas, 
three for Is.; these can be well recommended, post free.— 
W. & J. BROWN, Wothorpe, St amford. _ 

TKT ANTED, large quantities of the following: 

i V must be well rooted and nice healthy stuff, out of 
pots : Calceolaria Golden Gem and aurea tioribunda; Gera¬ 
niums, a good bedding pink and scarlet, silver-leaved, Flower 
of Spring; Alternantheraa amcena and paronychoides; and 
Loucophytum Browni — Forward samples and with lowest 
price per 1000 for cash to G. REEVES, SMITH & SON, Aston 
Lower Grounds, Birmingham. 
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W H. SMITH offers the following choice and’ 

• well-rooted healthy plants at still further reduced, 
prices, post and carriage free for cash with order, carefully, 
packed in strong boxes; testimonials being constantly for*., 
warded of safe arrival and well doing; unrooted cuttings 
half price. P.O.O. payable toW.H. SMITH, Norwich. Stamps 
taken. 


GERANIUMS. 

12 good mixed . * .. 

6 choice named 

NEW COLEUS. 
Princesse Helene, each 
Prince Leopold 
General Garfield 
W. E. Gladstone, most 
beautiful colours .. 
Pantdloon 
Britannia 

One each of above 
12 choice vars., mixed 
FUCHSIAS. 

12 varieties, mixed .. 
12 varieties, named .. 
6 selected, named .. 


s. d 
1 
1 


4 Mimulufc, spotted. 

6 Heliotropes .. 

2 Veronicas .. 

2 Oupheaa 

100 Lobelias from seed 


s. d. 


1 

60 each. 1 

25 each, transplanted 1 
2 Sensitive plants .. 0 
12 Petunia hybrida .. 1 
6 ,, fl-pl. seedlings 1 

12 Verbenas, mixed .. 1 

100 ,. „ .. 4 

12 Altemantheras .. 1 
100 „ ..4 

Artillery Plants each 0 
Mathiola bicomis (even¬ 
ing-scented Stock) 0 
12 Antirrhinum, dorwf 
and tall .. .. 1 

Sedum carneum, for 
boxes and hanging 
baskets .. each 0 


12 Scarlet Lychnis 
12 Geum fl-pl. seedlings 
12 Ageratum .. 

2 scarlet Salvia 
2 blue Salvia patens 
The following 18 choice plantB named and post free ter 
Is. fid.:—3 Coleus, 2 Geraniums, 3 Fuchsias, 1 Acacia, 1 
Veronica, 2 Mimulus, 1 Heliotrope, 1 Cupliea, 1 Ageratum, 
1 Sedum, 1 scarlet Salvia, and 1 Pctifnia 11.-pi. seedling. 

12 ColctiB. including the above six splendid new and distinct 
varieties, 3s. ; six, Is. 6 iL 

W. H. SMITH. Framineham, Nomoh. 


HOLE US, new and distinct, w*ell rooted, Is. 4cf, 
dozen. Fuchsias, 12 choice, including Lizzie Vidler, 
Trumpeter, Lucy Finn is, Slc., Is. 84 doz., strong plants; 
Acacia lopnantha, 4 for Is: Achimcncs, 6 for Is.; Abutilons, 
4 for Is.; Egg plants, 4 for Is.; Pansies, all the best sorts, 
good plants. Is. fid. doz.; Pansies, .strong seedlings from 
nameo!sorts,Pd.dozen.—HY. GODFREY,Nurseryman, Stour¬ 
bridge. 


HOLE US.—Splendid new sorts, including The 

\J Queen, Miss Kosina, General Roberts, Rainbow, George 
Simpson, and Mrs. Janning. Strong and beautifully coloured, 
Is. 9d. per dozen, free.—A. M’OALLUM, Kimberley, Notting¬ 
ham. _[968 


TTARDY EXOTIC ORCHIDS.-Six of best 

JLL kinds, good established plants, for 6 s.; also the very 
rare British Cypripedium Oaleeolus Is. each.—F. W. & H. 
STANS FIELD, Sale, near Manchester. 

TETTUCE PLANTS, CABBAGE PLANTS- 

JJ 4 c., 4c.—Hardy autumn sown, fine plants. Bath Cos and 
Lee's immense Cabbage Lettuce plants, 5d. 100, 3s. fid. 1600, 
50,000 for £ 8 . 100,000 £15. Early Rainham, Enfield Market, 
Robinson's Drumhead^ Drumhead Savoy, Green Curled Kale, 
Thousand-headed Cabbage, Roseberry, and Scrymger’s Giant 
Brussels Sprouts, fid. 100, Is. 9d. 500, 3s. per 1000 , 55s. 20J300. 
Red pickling Cabbage, 84 100, 2s. 6 d. 500, in. per 1000. Oat- 
toll’s Eclipse Broccoli. 8 d. 100, 6 s. 1000, £5 20,000, on raU; well 
packed in damp Moss, package Included Cash with order, 
or satisfactory reference to EDWARD LEIGH, Wrotham 
Farm, Dunsfold, Godaiming. N.B.—Send for list and copy 
of testimonials. 


"DOST FREE.—Hathaway a, large Red, and 
JL Tree Tomatoes, Is. per dozen; Long Red Capsicums. 24 
for Is. ; Marrow plants (three kinds), 3 for Is.: hardy Ridge 
and Golden Globe Melon, 3 for Is.: Stockwood Ridge Cucum¬ 
ber, 3 for Is.-EDWARD LEIGH, Wrotham Farm, Duns- 
fold, Godalming^ 


POST FREE.—Aiitumn-sowfi, strong Early 
J. Cabbage plants, late do., also Brussels Sprouts, Savoy, 

f reen curled Kale, red pickling Cabbage, Bath Cos, Lee s 
mmense Lettuce_plants, Broccoli (late), all Is. per 100.— 
EDWARD LEIGH, Wrotham Farm, Dunsfoid. Godaiming. 


P KDDING PLAN 18.—Geraniums, Puchsias, 

JJ Coleus, Lobelias, and Verbenas, Is. fid. per dozen; 
Pelargoniums, 64 each; Spiraea, 64 eaoh; Gloxinias, 64 
each; Achimenes, fid. each pot of }12 bulbs; Tricolor and 
Bicolor Geraniifina, all autumn struck plants, 2s. 64 dozen. 


—W. CULLINGFO 


, Forest Gate, E. 


pXTRAstout and strongTANNED NETTING, 
JJ 2 yards wide, lid. per yard; 4 yards wide, 3d. per 
yard; 2 yards wide, 10s. per 100 yards; 4 yards wide, 20s. per 
100 yds. NEW TWINE NETTING, 1 in. mesh, 1 yd. wide, 
24 ; 2 yards wide, 44 ; 4 yards wide, 8 d. per yar4 GARDEN 
NETTING, 50 inches wide, 9 meshes to the square inch, 74 
peryar4 TIFFANY, 20 yards by 1 yar4 3s. 44, or2[4 yar4 
-W. CULLINGFORD, Forest Gate, London, E. 


1 A- WEEK G ERMAN STOCKS and German 

lv Asters, 2s. per 100, warranted double; Zinnia elegans, 
double, fid. dozen; Double Balsam, Is. per dozen; Yellow 
Pyrcthram, 2s. 'per 100; Musk Harrisoni and Lobelia, 64 
dozen.-W. CULLINGFORD, Forest Gate, E. 


OINGLE DAHLIAS.—One dozen fine plants 

D from single pots, post free for 6 s. These have been grown 
fgpm seed saved from one of the finest collections in the 
kingdom, and cannot fail to produce some most beautiful 
varieties. P.O.O. to GEO. COOLING 4 SON, The Nurseries, 
Bath. 


r PEA-SCENTED Roses in pots for the conser- 
J- vatory or open groun4—One dozen of these beautifully 
fragrant and free-flowering Roses, fine bushy plants, coming 
Into bloom, for 16s., including MartSchal Niel, Niphetos, 4c.; 
two dozen, equally choice, 30s. Securely backed and for¬ 
warded on receipt of P.O.O. or cheque. List of Roses in 
pots, bedding plants, Ac., post free.—GEO. COOLING k 
SON, The Nur serics, Ba th. 

fJLEMATlS for Climbing or Bedding. — One 

v dozen choice named kinds for 15s., strong plants, and in¬ 
cluding several new and very beautiful varieties ; half dozen, 
9s.; basket and packing free for cash with order; descriptive 
list post free. —GEORGE COOLING 4 SON, The Nurseries, 
Bath. 


PANSIES, finest in the trade.—Show varieties, 
X 3 *. dozen; fancy varieties, 4s. dozen; Dahlia cuttings 
(fine), Is. 84 dozen. Post free ; cash with order; catalogues 
gratis.-GEORGE WHITE, Carriage hill N uraery, Paisley._ 

VERY CHEAP OFFER. - VERBENAS ! 

V VERBENAS 1 ! Best kinds, well rooted and healthy; 
really strong and good stuff; white, scarlet, pink. and purple; 
50, 2s. 64 ; 100, 4a. 64 ; 1000, 35s.-A. STRUWLGER, Bars- 
ham, Beocles. 


New Descriptive Catalogue for 1882 

OF PLANTS IN P0T8 OR BY P08T. 

W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, ESSEX. 

BORDER CARNATIONS.—IS too YartetlM, Including tbs 
true old crimson and white Cloves, 6 s. 6 d.; per hundred* 
45s.; 12 splendid newer varieties. 9s. and 12s. 

TREE CARNATIONS.— Fine flowering plants, in best 
varieties, 16s. 64 dozen; extra large, showing buds, which* 
will average many flowers each, the best in the trade, 2 ch_ 
dozen; well rooted plants, in G best varieties, by post. 
4s.: in pots, 5s. dozen. 

PINKS.—Six best forcing varieties, strong in 3-in. pots, 7s. Ui. 
per dozen ; by post, 4s. fid. per dozen ; show Pinks in great. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS.—Splendid mixed varieties fronx 
my celebrated strain, 3s. 64 and 5a. per dozen; selected 
scarlets, of flpo quality for bedding or pot culture, i*9. 
dozen; named varieties, 10 a., 15s., and 21 s. per dozen; new 
Double varieties, 3s. 64 each. 

DAHLIAS.-Best Show, Fancy, and Bouquet varieties 
3s. 6 d. and 4s. 64 per dozen; mixed Single varieties, 4s- 

ZONAL GERANIUMS for pot culture,—Twelve grand Donbl e 
varieties, 4s.; 12 newer varieties of 1881, 9s. and 12a. ; 12 
grand Singh) varieties, 3s. G4; 12 newer varieties of 18SO 
and 1881, 9s. and 12a. 

IVY-LEAF GERANIUMS.—Twelve grand new Single anci 
Double varietidk. 6 s. and 9s. _ 

FOLIAGE GERANIUMS.— 1 Twelve Gold and Silver Tri¬ 
colours, 5s. a»d 7a 64 ; 12 Golden Bronze varieties, 4s. anti 
6 s.; Matechal McMahon, the best bedder, 3s. 64 per dozen, 

FU^dsiAS^rMiss Lizzie Vidler, strong plants, 94 each; 12 
finost double varieties, 2s. 64 by poet, 3s. 34 in pots; 12 
new double varieties, 6 s., 9 b., and 12s. ; 12 finest single 
varieties, 2s. and 2s. 94 ; 12 new single varieties, 6 s. and 9s. 

FERNS.- — 12 easily-grown stove and greenhouse Ferns, 
4s. 6d. r Or., and 9s. : per 100, 30s., 4Ca.. aud 50s. 

STOVE- AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS.—Miscellaneous 
flowering, foliage, and climbing, Bee catalogue. New Abuti¬ 
lons, Bffuvardlas, Coleus, Chrj-santheniums, Cyclamene, 
Gloxinias, Double Petunias, Salvias, Palms, &c.; al&o 
keddunFVlarnts in great variety. Catalogue of above has 
how been posted to all old customers, and will be sent fre** 
to all applicants upon receipt of three penny stamps. 

' W. ”mT CROWE, 

BOLEYW NURSERY, UPTON, ESSE X 

NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots. 

Seller’s sotettiou, 30s. per dozen. Purchaser's ditto, 36a. 

The above eomprise all the best English and French raised 

Hybrid Pcrpetuais, Perpetual Folyautha, Teas, Hybrid Teas, 

and Perpetual Moss. 

Roses of 1881 

Of above-named classes, 18a. to 24e. per dozen, in pots. 

Choice Roses. 

Tea-spented. Hybrid Tea, Noisetto, China, and Bourbon, 

18s. to 24a. per dozen ; strong plants, in pots. 

; Dodripfivc Lift on application. 

RIOHABD SMITH & OO., 

NURSERYMEN AND SEED MERCHANTS, 

WORCESTER. 


TYA.HLIAS, DOUBLE and SINGLE, all the 

U finest prize varietios, PHLOXES, PENTSTEMONS, 
ANTIRRHINUMS, DELPHINIUM 8 , CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. and all ether Choice FLORISTS’ FLOWERS: 
HARDV PERENNIAL PLANTS, HERBACEOUS and 
ALPINE PLANTS, SPRING BEDDING PLANTS, &C. 
Illustrated Catalogue now ready, post free. 

J- CECEAL Sc SONS, 

_ CRAWLEY, STJ8SEX. _ 

Ferns I Ferns ! I Beautiful Ferns!! 1 

rpHE CELEBRATED DEVONSHIRE FERN 

X PACKET, containfrigtwenty of these most beautiful 
plants, many varieties, named, suitable for window gardening, 
table decoration, 4c., together with full printed cultural 
directions and ample instructions for making rockeries and 
Wardian and other Fern oases. Price 1 b. 3d., free. ENGLISH 
MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS (Asplenium Adiantum nigrum), 
healthy plants, 94 per dozen, free.—J. SEWARD, Ftmist, 
Barnstaple. 


120 Strong Plants for 5s. 

G ASHENDEN & SONS are now' sending out 
• their Box of Cheap Plants, containing 60 Geraniums, 
various colours, including gold, silver-leaf, and best double 
white, 20 Blue Lobelias, 10 Heliotropes, 10 Verbenas, 10 
Ageratums. 10 Calceolarias, for 5s., or 60 for 2 b. 64, box 
include4 The above are sure to give satisfaction. For cash 
with order.—Bat and Ball Nurtery, Gravesend. 


OUTDOOR CUCUMBERS—The best sort in 

U cultivation is the Incomparable Ridgo, which produces 
in the open ground abundanoe of fruit from 18 in. to 22 in. 
in length. A trial is solicit«4 24 seeds, 74, post free, with 
cultural directions and testimonials.—0. S HILL ING, Seeds¬ 
man, Winchfleld, Hants._■_ 1*120 2 

"PAPER on cultivation and 25 packets choice 
JT selected flower seeds for May sowing, Is. 24 free, half 
8 d; Perennials in penny packets. See advt. April 8 and 15 for 
testimonials.—FRED. B. BAILEY, Seedsman, 4, Market 
Street, Westhoughton, Bolton. 


"* CPbiiUiij 

HARRISON’S GIANT MUSK (hardy).— 

XI Twelve plants will be sent post free on receipt of 2 s. in 
stamps, or six plants, Is. 14, by G. W. ROBINSON, Florist, 
Barto n-on-Humber . [1184 

r^ONALS! ZONALS !! ZONALS!!Henr>^ 

Ll Jacoby, Commander-in-Chief, magnificent bedders and 
pot plants, 9d. each; 12 choice named varieties, 3s. ; Fuch¬ 
sias, Lizzie Vidler, Grand Duchess, 4c., 64 each; Coleus, 
34 ; Chrysanthemums, 24 eaoh; free. — BOURCHIER, 
Crosby, Liverpool.__ 

POTATOES —I have pleasure in offering re- 

X maining lots, both seed and table, at 4s. per cwt., tc 
clear out. Early orders, with remittance, to CHARLES 
PRIDE AUX, Potato Grower and Importer, Mot-combe, 
Shaftesbury, Dorset._. 


The. Publisher beg* to announce that the positions of A deer- 
tiuements cannot be Killed beforehand, nor can any guarantee 
be given for the continued repetition of the same Advertisement 
in successive weeks. 

Original from 
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ROSES. 


BUDDING ROSES, 
ks —Am I to begin with the buda or 
ks? With the stock undoubtedly, as far 
Binaries go, and that a month or so be¬ 
lon g- The usual practice is to go over 
ik, select two or three of the highest 
jr branches on them, and remove all the 
as well as all suckers. This advice will 
tprovement thus : Go over the stocks, 
ns, two, or at the most three of the 
rtshootson them, no matter how high or 
r, and cut off all the others. If the shoots 
, remove the head of the stock at the 
ms to the best shoot left. Moreover, 
tbs stock seem hard and dry, and a good 
lacker appear near its base, remove the 
wdily, and thus concentrate all the 
l of the root into the sucker. This will 
y not be fit for budding until Juty or 
. No matter. Should it grow well it will 
a first-rate stock for late budding, and 
ds will lie dormant till the next spring, 
uny of them will break with such vigour 
dd the best flowers of the season. Stocks 
character may have two or three buds in- 
near their summit to form ordinary sfcan- 
jr they may be budded almost from base 
nit at regular intervals, andjthus jgrown 
e pyramids, a style of Rose whion has 
men out of fashion of late years. Few 
iowever, equal in beauty that of a well- 
pyramid. In selecting th9 shoots for bud- 
» ordinary Btooks too much attention has 
renbestowed on getting all the branches 
» together as possible near the summit, 
o lay the foundation of a regular round- 
bosh. The finest shoots do not always, 
means, break or push ju3t in suoh order, 
y often better and far more varied results 
be obtained by selecting the stronger 
»the stooks, no matter where posted, 
rtening the shoots. —Some stop the 
on the stocks a week or two before bud- 
t gives freer access to the Brier, and ren¬ 
te work of budding easier, but the shoots 
Xat left intact. The stopping keeps back 
), an d forces the buds of the stock, and 
e Rose bads, to break into growth. This 
oqs development is looked upon as an evil 
avoided by the experienced ro3arian. 
m flow of the sap along the Brier shoots 
the Rose buds to take more perfectly, 
ties the healing of the double wounds in 
d and the stock, and keeps the buds from 
og, while enabling it to be filled up 
ly with the best that the roots can supply. 
»rds the autnmn, say the middle of Sep- 
r, the bud still looks thin and weakly, the 
shoot may then be shortened back to 
i a few eyes of the Rose bud. 

5 buds. —Having prepared the Briers as 
ted, the next operation is putting in the 
Are they to be picked out singly, or cut 
the mass ? Must they be kept dry, or 
ad in water ? May they be exposed to the 
nr closely shaded? and should they be 
morning, noon, or night ? Such are sam- 
f questions that all who grow Roses have 
o answer. It may, therefore, bs useful 
acre to answer them as briefly as possible, 
e the supply is limited and the Rose bads 
*r the stocks, it may be well to take off 
bud singly. Buds may thus be removed 
shoots without injuring them much or ar- 
g their growth. One-third of the section 
s wood is mostly deep enongh for the re- 
1 of the bud with its shield or section of 
This leaves the piths intact, and the shoot 
8nttnne to extend as if no buds had been 
(red from its sides or base. Bat, generally, 

■ from 6 in. to 9 in. long are the most con- 
at from which to obtain a supply of buds, 
latter must be plump and well formed, 

;h by no means m a growing state. It is 
m that more than six such buds will be 
1 on a single shoot—the base may be too 
ivanced, the top too immature for bads, 
—..mg the shoot where the useful buds begin, 
lie upper and useful portioi^ia njo^ed a^v^^ 


as all the leaves, excepting a small portion of 
the petiole or stalk. The spines are then to be 
rubbed off sideways with a quick action of the 
finger and thumb. Plunge them in water till 
wanted ? No, by no means. Each drop of water 
that reaches the fresh bark of the bua is a hind¬ 
rance to its union with the stock. Nor must the 
buds be dried. Sun or air-dried buds are buds 
hindered seriously from growing. If the drying 
goes far growth becomes hopeless. Therefore 
the shoots with their supply of buds should be 
shaded from the sun ana sheltered from the air. 

As to the time to take the bads off and put them 
on again, morning and night are preferable to 
noon, and dull days to light ones; though for 
reasons already stated wejtdaya should not be 
chosen for budding. 

Inserting the buds.—Having proceeded 
so far with the buds, the next point is to insert 
them. Dash off the spines on toe place selected 
for the bud ; the best spot is about the centre of 
the space between the sets of leaves. Here the 
bark runs freely. Choose a space as near to the 
base of the shoot as possible, and this not be¬ 
cause it is always or often the very beat possible 
for the taking of the bad, but to avoid the pest 
of Brier suckers after the Rose is established. 
Make a slit with the knife about 1 in. long in the 
centre of the shoot, and on its upper surface for 
convenience. A cross cut may also be made at 
the top or bottom of the slit, about one-third 
round the circumference of the trunk. This 
facilitates the insertion of the bud with its shield 
of bark. Otherwise it is not essential, and may 
even be injurious. Great care must be taken not 
to penetrate the wood in the slightest degree in 
making either slit or cut. To prevent the possi¬ 
bility of this, the ivory handle of the budding 
knife is to be preferred for making the vertical 
slit. The knife, if sharp, must be lightly handled 
in making the vertical one. Hundreds of Brier 
shoots are broken off short through the knife 
having slightly penetrated the wood in the making 
of this cross cut. Slightly raise the bark on one 
side to see that it runs freely. Then, turning to 
the stock of buds on the branch, cut one off, 
always from the bottom upwards, beginning 
from i in. to $ in. below the bud, and pene¬ 
trating to from a quarter to a third of the dia¬ 
meter of the wood. The section of the wood and 
bark should average about 1 ft. In length, the | 
thickness depending on the size of the Rose 
wood and the diameter of the stock. The 
amount of bark is of lesB moment than that it 
should be olean cut, unbruised, and that the 
wood should be abstracted from it without 
drawing out the base of the bud. Seizing the 
section of wood and bark in the left hand 
between the thumb and middle finger, using the 
base of the petiole and the bark on either side of 
the bui as a holdfast, the point of the forefinger 
is used as a slight lever to separate the bark at 
the base of the section from the wood. No 
sooner is this done than the point of the 
budding knife and the thumb of the right hand 
are used to grip hold of the wood and give it a 
sudden jerk out. The moment the bud is freed 
from the section of wood it should be plunged 
into its new home. Not an instant should be lost 
between the removal of the woody section and 
the sending the bad home amid the healing 
uniting forces of the stock. Once safely, home, , 
with no more wounds nor bruises than is mci- 
oidontal to the operation, leave well alone. 

The tying should be done at once, and 
every bndder should tie his or her own buds. 
Various time-saving ties have been suggested, 
Buch as those of flexible metal, india-rubber, 
elastio, or adhesive felt, or paper, &c. But there 
are no ties in fact equal to wool matting or 
Grass. The ties must be tight to render the buds 
immovable, for there oan be no union apart 
from immobility at first. Tightness is also need¬ 
ful to get the edges of the bark as close together 
as possible. The wounds are thus speedily 
healed, and the bad made part and parcel pf the 
stock, as far as its health and supplies of food 
go. There are different modes of tying, some 
proceeding from the top downwards, and others 
From the base upwards; the latter is to be pre¬ 
ferred. Either way care must be token to leave 
the bad room to swell. In a fortnight or three 


weeks after budding the ties should he examined 
and more room allowed. This second tying 
will be all that is neoessary, and is m fact not 
seldom dispensed with, to the great injury of the 
buds and future Rose trees or bushes. 

D. T. F. 

BEST ROSES FOR A SMALL GARDEN. 
Three elements enter into this question, and 
which must determine the selection : 1st, vigour 
of constitution ; 2nd, colour and general form ; 
3rd, stocks grown on. Now, the first eliminates 
some of the most beautiful from our catalogue. 

La France and others being too tender to be in¬ 
cluded where a small quantity oaly are culti¬ 
vated, yet there remains a splendid array, which 
I will endeavour to set out in due order. G Loire 
de D jon (Tea), best all-rounder of th ® lot 5 
Charles Lefebvre (Hybrid Perpetual), Alfred 
Colomb (H. P.), Cheshunt Hybrid (Tea), Mr. 
Biker (H. P.), Capt. Christy (H. P.), Pnnce 
Camille de Rohan (H. P.), Beauty of Walfccam 
(H. P.). Reynolds Hole (H. P.), Madame Na- 
chery (H. P.), Madame Charles Crapelet (H.PJ, 
Star of Waltham (H. P.) Ferdinand de Lesseps 
(H. P.), Paul Neron (H. P.), Mrs. Laxton (H. 
P.), Duke of Edinburgh (H. P.), Sultan of Zan¬ 
zibar (H. P.), Souvenir de la Malmatson (Bour¬ 
bon, and always good), Madame Berard (Tea), 
Homer (Tea; very hardy and having extraordi¬ 
nary vigour of growth), General Jacqueminot 
(H P )? Charles Lawson (Hybrid China), Coup 
de Heba (Hybrid China and Bourbon), Reine 
Victoria (Hybrid China and Bourbon) In the 
above list we have two dozen of the very best 
Roses for small gardens. It is true that such 
magnificent flowers as Catherine Mermet, Ni- 
phe O t 08 , MirGchal Niet, Madame Lombard, 
MicUme Hippolyte Jamain, Mane Baumann, 

A. K. Williams, La France do not appear in it, 
neither do the ever lovely, although scentless, 
Verdier race, but nevertheless the above will, 
if properly treated, produce a beautiful combi¬ 
nation of oolour and perfect contour of shapa. 
The cream par excellence of the lovelyTeas ana 
those gorgeously-tinted hybrids with Tea blood 
in their veins are purposely omitted, for it must 
be remembered that it is not every hopeful swam, 
however ardent he may be in his attentions, 
that can count with confidence on being re- 
warded with “ beauty’, emiles, and that the 
very enticing delicacy of their tints and their 
fragile growth are evidences that speak elo¬ 
quently of that very want of constitutional 
stamina so necessary amongst a small army, 
where a few absentees in the ranks on review 
day would mar the glory of the inspection. If 
more were required, then duplicates of those 
tabulated could be employed ; but, unless in ex- 
tensive gardens, beware of running after new 
kinds until their constitutional vigour and free¬ 
dom of blooming have been established by at 
least being three Bevere winters planted out. 

As regards the best stock, the answer may 
vary according to climate and soil. Roses m 
general will do on the Manetti, DelaGrifferaie, 
and ou their own roots, but the best8to®k *° r 
dwarf Roses in all positions is undoubwedly the 
seedling Brier, now in general use m all the 
large R iso nurseries. When planting avoid a 
frosty day or ona with a cutting, _ bl “®F» 
wind. Dig your trencues deep, fill m with half- 
rotten caw manure, plenty of pulverised bones, 
the size of marbles, mixed with turfy loam, 
make all smooth, tread down firmly with a 
heavy foot, drenoh with water, stake securely, 
and tie on your tallies, and abide the result with 
patience. __ U 

A simple and effectual bird-soare. 
—Noticing that the sparrows were paying too 
much attention to the young succulent leaves of 
my Lettuces, and holding in my hand a small 
piece of galvanised-wire netting about 6 m. 
square, portions of which I hal just used, I 
hung it by a piece of string from a bent stick. m 
toe centre of the bed, and about p in. over the 
plants, intending to replace it with 
Liter when I hSd more leisure ; it answers. Rs 
purpose so well that I have left it alone. .. 
are not even ourious enough to mapect it, they 
give it a very wide berth.— A. H. h. 

8 OriQii nl from 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HERBACEOUS BEDDING. 

The suggestion of “W. J. M.” (p. 91) that 
effective combinations of hardy plants should be 
made a note of is undoubtedly a good one, but 
I am afraid that any combinations of hardy 
plants worked out in small beds after the 
manner of the bedding system will not yield a 
result likely to commend itself to those in love 
with pattern beds. There are no doubt plenty of 
plants that can be used in that way, but a great 
proportion of the finest hardy plants cannot be 
worked into lines and masses on the small scale 
required. The prettiest way of growing hardy 
plants in small gardens would perhaps be to do 
away with the turf amongst the flower beds, 
and the plants out of bloom would then furnish 
the required greenery, and the effect as a whole 
be as bright as a parterre of bedding plants. 

A very pretty border can be made by adopting 
the cottage garden style. I am familiar with a 
border of this kind which is extremely chaste, 
and furnished at all seasons. It is only 4 ft. 
wide and backed by a wooden paling. No square 
inch of soil is now visible, the whole being 
oarpeted with Violets, Cowslips, Primroses, 
Pansies, Polyanthuses, Wood Hyacinths, Orpine, 
Houseleek, Rose-root, Columbine, and Marigolds 
pushing themselves between and over the large 
flints which form the edging. Out of this carpet 
rise bush Roses and Iris for later bloom, while 
a few plants of Everlasting Pea scramble over all. 

I have a border 20 ft. long by 12 ft. wide, which 
fairly represents, as to size, what might be the 
principal bed in a small suburban garden of somo 
25 ft. by 100 ft. and which bids fair to remain 
effective until autumn. As the position is pecu¬ 
liar, one end of the bed getting double as much 
sunshine as the other, I will describe the plant¬ 
ing as altered to suit a more equal exposure. 

The plants are arranged more or less in rows, 
the tall plants in the centre, the dwarfer ones 
on either side. Beginning at the north Bide, the 
first row is Gentiana acaulis, alternating with 
Saowdrops and Pinks Anne Boleyn and 
Nellie'G wynne, Leptosiphon rose u s being sown 
among the Snowdrops for later bloom. Second 
row—Double Primroses (white, lavender, yellow, 
rose, crimson, and purple).Third row—Alpine Au¬ 
riculas, mostly shades of claret, purple, crimson, 
and black. Fourth row—red and white Daisies, 
alternating with Pansies (russet, crimson, pur* 
pie, blue, yellow, and white). Fifth row—Pyre- 
thrums (rose, crimson, white, and yellow), alter¬ 
nating with Columbines (yellow, orange, purple, 
and white). Sixth row—Phloxes in groups of 
three (crimson, magenta, scarlet, salmon, rose, 
lavender, purple, and white), alternating with 
clumps of English and Spanish Iris (blue, 
lavender, yellow, white, and bronze). Seventh 
row—Groups of double Daffodils (yellow), alter¬ 
nating with groups of Polyanthus Narcissus 
(white, cream, and yellow) and groups of 
Tulips (crimson, scarlet, orange, yellow, white, 
and pink). Amongst these are sown scarlet 
Flax, alternating with white Indian Pinks 
for later bloom. Eighth row—Creamy white 
Polyanthus, alternating with crimson single 
Primroses. Ninth row—next grass turf, Gen¬ 
tians gelida (blue), alternating with Ane 
mone fulgens (scarlet), and some plants of 
St. Bruno’s Lily (white), and Goldilocks 
(yellow) ; this row would not be suitable as an 
edging next a walk. In the centre of the bed is 
a group of hardy Lilies (common white), vir- 
ginale, auratum, testaceum, and tigrinum 
splendenB, surrounded by Gladiolus Colvilli, 
double Poet’s Narcissus, and two plants of 
Spiraea palmata. Amongst the Irises are planted 
Gladiolus brenchleyensis and varieties of G. 
gandavensis and two clumps of Tigridias, and 
the spaces between the dwarf plants are filled 
with spring planted Anemones, single and 
double, and a dozen or so of autumn sown 
Poppies, which came up of themselves, and 
have been left to flower. To plant a small bed so 
thickly as that requires a thoroughly good 
soil, well prepared, and plenty of manure. 
The soil of my bed is naturally excep¬ 
tionally good, but as good an effect could 
be got with wider planting, especially if 
the bed was a little way from the house. 
The bed described is exposed to the full force of 
the north and north-east winds, concentrated by 
buildings ; otherwise a greater number of plants 
could be used which remain green in winter; ex- 


could be used which remain green in winter; ex¬ 
cept for the GengfanS, Ranges, Irirr\ulas, and 
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Pinks, it seemed wholly empty in winter, but 
early in February the Primroses began to flower 
freely and are still in profuse bloom, and the 
bed has been growing in gaiety ever since. 

An indispensable improvement for most situa¬ 
tions would be the planting of some subjects of 
bold foliage in the middle of the bed, such as 
red and white Foxgloves, or Canterbury Bells 
to contrast with the narrow-leaved plants, which 
at present look too much like a bed of Rushes. 
Another 5 ft. of width would allow of this, and 
also of the Primroses and similar plants being 
arranged in clumps instead of in lines, in which 
way they are more effective. For many situa¬ 
tions the best way would be to have the dwarf 
plants all round instead of down the sides only; 
my bed is only seen from the two sides. I may 
mention that the plants used all do well under 
the same treatment, namely, plenty of leaf- 
mould and no manure unless rotted to powder. 
—J. D. 


Californian Poppies (Eschscholtzias).— 
These are hardy biennials, but are generally 
treated as annuals. The seed may be sown 
either in spring or autumn, but to have them in 
all their fulness of beauty, they should be sown in 
August and September to bloom in early summer. 
They are very hardy, and snails and slugs do 
not molest them. The plants get deeply and 
firmly rooted, and hold on much longer than 
those sown in spring. If the decaying flowers be 
pinohed off, and the plants not allowed to 
perfect their seed-pods, they break into fresh 
growths and bloom continuously. Some recom- 
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mend sowing as late as December, allowing the 
plants to flower where they are sown, and not 
attempting to transplant them. There are some 
half a dozen kinds, all of which_are well worth 
growing, viz , E. californica, orange, very 
strong; E. crocea, saffron colour ; E c. alba, 
white ; E. c. Mandarin, orange and crimson, very 
fine ; E. crocea fl.-pl., double ; E. c. rosea, and 
E. tenuifolia. 

Aspects for herbaceous plants.— The 
aspect in which these are grown greatly affects 

their permanent welfare. In a border here having 
a gentle Blope to the north, being on one side of 
a walk, but in no way shaded from the south, 
except by a fence of Roses and a low Holly 
hedge, I have, during severe winters, lost many 
things that have survived on the opposite bor¬ 
der, which faces the sun direct—a south border 
indeed. On the northern aspect all the Tritomas 
have died outright; on the south side they have 
been injured, but not killed. It is the same with 
Lilium candidum; but the scarlet Martagon does 
equally well on either side. On both north and 
south aspects all our Geum coccineum died in 
the winter of 18S0-1, and so did many of the 
Potentillas on the north side. Larkspurs likewise 
suffered severely, and I find most things grow 
weaker on the northern aspect than on the 
south, and spring bulbs do not bloom so well. I 
find it a good deal the best plan to plant all 
doubtful things in spring instead of autumn, as 
it enables the plants to get established and in a 
condition to resist the winter. What I did not 
quite expect was that all the newer and finer 
Aquilegias, hybrids and others stood a severe 
winter on both borders, and flowered well, 
greatly increasing their root size at the same time. 


Most of them were transplanted from a bed t< 
the border in the autumn. Hyacinthus candicans 
planted 6 in. or 7 in. deep at midwinter 
suffered no injury from continual frosts anc 
snows.—M. G. 


HOW TO GROW THE CARNATION. 

Soil.—In order to have this beautiful flowe 
in perfection, the first thing to secure is comi 
good loam, which should be obtained fron 
maiden ground, the top spit only being useful 
The loam must not be so strong or clayey as t< 
adhere to the fingers when crushed, but mus 
feel soft and oily. The following, which is th 
compost used by an old grower of Carnatiou 
and Picotees, will, with proper attention, secur 
success. Take two barrowfuls of maiden loam 
one barrowful of good black soil, two barrow 
fuls of thoroughly-rotted horse manure from a 
old Cucumber bed, and about half a barrowfu 
of coarse, clean water-sand, or any sand tlrs 
has been thoroughly washed with water. If th 
loam happens to be of a somewhat stiff nature 
the quantity of sand must be increased. Thes 
ingredients will form a suitable compost, and th 
heap must be kept a year at the least, and fre 
quently turned, especially in winter during 
frost, in order to get it thoroughly mixed. Whils 
this is being effected, a little hot lime should b 
thrown in, which will be found of great scrvic 
in killing insects, which are very destructive ii 
eating the tender roots of choice varieties. / 
little lime has also an excellent effect on lh< 
soil, which is much sweetened by its applies 
tion. 

Propagratingr.— The method of propagatioi 
is by pipings, or by layers, and the best tim< 
for taking these is when the plant has com 
into bloom, and before it is too far advanced 
otherwise they will have become hard, and ar 
apt not to strike so easily. A quantity of earn 
deposited round the base of the plant great!; 
assists the layers to root. 

Raising from seed.— In order to rais 
double flowers of Carnations and Picotees thi 
best seed only should be procured. Go only t 
the most respectable dealers, where, though yo 
may, perhaps, pay a high price, you will a 
least obtain what you want. When you ge 
good seed do your best to save it yourself ; th 
best varieties do not yield much seed, hence i 
is rather dear. April and May are the best month 
in which to sow the seed, which must be don 
either in small beds made up for the purpose o 
in large pots ; the eeed must be lightly coverei 
with hne compost. When the plants are larg 
enough, which will probably be the case th 
following February or March, they must h 
planted out in a bed prepared with the compos 
before described ; the distance between th 
plants Bhould be 10 in. Before the flowei 
stem makes its appearance, the pots, if th 
plants are in them, should have a top 
dressing of good compost, water being give 
during the growth of the stem and the swellin 
of the flower-pod. As the plants advance car 
must be taken that the pods have no tendenc 
to burst on one side ; this may be prevente 
by gently tying with a shred of bast, or, j 
it is obstinate, the opposite side of the po 
may be slit with a sharp knife. About thi 
time the side shoots should be taken o 
and the bloom-pods in the truss reduced t 
the number which the stem can properly bea: 
If the plants are to be bloomed in pots th 
latter should be very large, and the planl 
transferred to them in March or early in April 
after which the treatment is the same as f< 
those in borders or in beds. In winter th 
plants should be secured from very sevei 
weather by hoops and mats, or similar mean 
but they should still have as much of the fn 
air as possible on all favourable occasion! 
Carnations require free exposure to pure air, e: 
cept at times when this would affect the colon 
of the blooms, and then the latter must be pr 
tected by shades of glass or paper, but U 
Graps must be left as freely exposed to the a 
as possible. 

Varieties.— Carnations are usually divide 
into three classes—Flakes, Bizarres, and Pio 
tees. The Flakes have the colours in broad stripe 
seldom more than two in number—white beix 
the ground colour, and the second colour ax 
shade from deep purple to the palest pink of tl 
Peach blossom. The colours of Bizarres a 
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canally broken into stripes ; and this kind is 
dependant for its beauty on the proportion of 
the various tints and the manner in which they 
are contrasted. Carnations are best known 
a* ecarlet Bizarres, crimson Bizarres, pink 
and purple Bizarres; scarlet Flakes, rose 
Hakes, purple Flakes, and pink Flakes. Pico* 
tee3 are differently marked, being dotted or 
marked over with little spots, and their colours 
being in greater breadth. A good deal of their 
beauty depends upon the tint and brilliancy of 
iheae dotting*. There are purple-edged, red- 
edged, rose-edged, and scarlet-edged ; these are 
on a white ground generally, but many very 
beautiful varieties can now be procured having 
ajellow ground. There are also many beautiful 
r&rieties of the scarlet Picotee. 

Planting out in beds.—Good Carnations 
and Picotees can now be bought at very reason¬ 
able prices—indeed, almost as cheap as common 
scarlet bedding Geraniums. I often grieve to see 
good varieties grown as they are in most of our 
gardens in front of villa residences. Many appear 
to have an idea that if they make a hole in the 
soil, and put in the plant from its pot, that it 
will grow into a fine specimen. It cannot be ex¬ 
pected that persons unacquainted with the cul¬ 
ture of the Carnation can be expected to bring 
it to such a state of perfection aB an experienced 
cultivator, who makes it the peculiar object of 
his care and stndy, can; yet much may be done 
by the amateur if the advice I have given re¬ 
specting compost be followed. At the season 
«f planting, which is March or April, or even 
May, dig a hole in the border or bed where the 
plant is intended to bloom, fill in two good 
ipadefuU of the compost, and then insert the 
plant, giving a good watering to settle it in the 
sod. The plant will flourish much better this 
way than if planted after the manner formerly 
adopted, which consisted in scratching a hole in 
the border abont 3 in. deep with the fingers, in¬ 
serting the favourite plant, and then pressing 
down the soil, By which procedure the roots are 
bioken. H. T. 

THE POET’S DAFFODIL. 

(narcissus poeticus.) 

The Poet’s Narcissus, when in blossom, is the 
glory of the garden ; but where whole fields of 
it are seen, its wild beauty is indescribable in 
proie. In parts of France and Italy it is a com¬ 
mon wilding among the Meadow Grass. Near the 
Ligo Maggiore it lends its beauty to the common 
herbage in this wise ; and, again, the station or 
habitat at Lattes, near Montpellier, is remark¬ 
able, inasmuch as N. poeticus, N. biflorus, and 
N. Tazetta, all of which are connected by a 
wies of intermediate hybrid forms, are to be 
met with in the same meadow. 

By promiscuous seeding and hybridisation 
Nature has varied N. poeticus considerably; but, 
look at which form one may, all are lovely ; and 
strong clumps of a flower so pure and fragrant 
m the Poet’s Narcissus should be grown in all 
gardens, from the tiny ones in front of thatch- 
roofed cottages to those with acres of borders 
and grassy lawns. In many London market gar¬ 
dens long rows of N. poeticus, doable as well as 
I'ogle, enjoy well-enriched soil in company with 
Wallflowers and Moss Roses ; and no flowers 
are more popular than these during their season. 
The double form is especially lovely, and not at 
all inferior to a Gardenia in purity and fragrance. 
In beds or borders these plants grow and in- 
c.ease freely, but to see them in their full beauty 
they must be naturalised on the Grass of out- 
lying portions of the lawn or pleasure grounds. 

V (; rown in this way they gain in beauty and 
ireshnets by association with the unkempt 
herbage ; while even the Grass and sward weeds 
themselves acquire quite a now charm when 
thus associated with flowers so lovely. Even 
*here the balbs must perforce be planted in 
beds as borders, it is by no means necessary 
that they be surrounded by the hard and bare 
^h, since we have Sedums, Saxifrages, and 
•hallow rooting annuals, which form a green 
ttrpet from which the leaves and blossoms rise 
fresh and lovely. Bare earth amongst flowers is 
sot only unsightly, it is also unnatural, allowing 
the sun to harden and parch the soil in this 
exposed, thus forcing the roots to Beek 
•belter and moisture farther than they other- 
*1** would do from the refreshing influence of 
warmth and air. Thus by carpeting the ground 
unoDgat hardy bulbs we nqt only enhance their 

ksuty, but we assist ^- 
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ensure extra vigour of bloom by encouraging 
their roots near the surface of the earth made 
genial by shelter. There are many bits of ground 
in out-of-the-way sheltered nooks which might 
be made little pictures in May if well tilled and 
then planted with roots of these Na.cissi. The 
white forms of N. poeticus lend themselves to 
gentle forcing in pots, so that one may in this 
wise anticipate their beauty and fragrance, if it 
be so desired. 


Fumigating plants. — There are some 
plants that cannot bear Tobacco smoke. Many 
Ferns (especially the young fronds), Gloxinias, 
Caladiums, Ac., are among those that do not 
relish Tobacco. Therefore, when Ferns get 
attacked by thrips it is safer to wash and dip 
than to smoke them ; and if the latter must be 
resorted to, smoke before the young fronds are 
developed. As to Gloxinias, they ought never to 
need smoking. When skilfully grown in a moist 
house, or pot-plnnged in a genial bottom-heat, 
within 2 ft. or 3 ft. of the glass, and shaded 
during bright sunshine for a few hoars on the 
early side of noon, they will continue clean. If 
thrip gets on them owing to their being grown 
in dry houses, their beauty will be greatly im¬ 
paired. Aphides sometimes appear, and a gentle 
smoking will exterminate them without injur¬ 
ing the leaves. For it is a singular fact that the 
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penetrability, if I may so express it, of green¬ 
fly is very largely dependent on the nature of its 
food. Let it feed on such wood as Cherry, Peach, 
or Plum shoots, and it is almost indestructible 
by Tobaoco smoke ; but let it eat Cucumber or 
Gloxinia leaves, and a few puffs pierces its 
armour of defence, and it is dead. Hence it is not 
always needful to give all plants an equal dose 
of smoke, and it is even more certain that all 
plants will not endure the same strength with 
equal impunity.—A. D. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Fortune’s Bamboo and Camellias.— 
The wonderful hardiness of Fortune’s Bamboo 
and its distinct manner of growth shonld recom¬ 
mend it. A plant which passes unscathed such win¬ 
ters as the last seven may surely lay claim to be 
called hardy. Although we possess considerable 
variety of form amongst hardy evergreens, yet 
any addition to their number should be wel¬ 
comed, especially when marked by such distinct 
characteristic features as the Bamboo. The 
winter of 18S0 81 also served to illustrate the 
perfect hardintss of the Camellia. I remarked 
instances where, although such shrubs as the 
Euonymus were browned and quite spoilt by 
frost, Camellias standing in their immediate 
vicinity showed not the sligheat trace of injury, 


Severe winters do one good service—they test 
the powers of endurance of our trees, shrubs, 
and plants to the extent of enabling us to know 
what may be depended on and what not.—J. C. 

Hardy Azaleas.— At this time of year 
these are beautifully in flower, and are so fresh 
and fragrant that they ought to be more gene¬ 
rally grown, even in the smallest shrubbery bor¬ 
ders, than they are. The colours are rose, buff, 
orange, and orange-buff, and when intermixed 
with tender young foliage it is difficult to ima¬ 
gine anything more beautiful. In every variety 
of this plant, when grown well in any deep rich 
soil, intermixed with Rhododendrons, the dif¬ 
ferent tints of yellow, red, and orange have a 
pleasing effect among the white, rose, and purple 
tints of the latter plant. Another attraction 
possessed by these Azaleas is that the foliage 
becomes bright yellow and crimson in the 
autumn. 

Berry-bearing Auoubas.— Hardy berry- 
bearing shrubs, especially those whose fruit 
when ripe is of a bright colour, are always es¬ 
teemed, and deservedly so, for they enliven o; r 
gardens through the dull season of the year 
when there is little that is attractive. When 
the pollen-bearing variety of Ancuba japonica 
was first introduced, it was justly looked upon 
as a great acquisition, as by its agency not only 
would the old well-known spotted leaved berry- 
bearing form become 
clothed with bright red 
berries, but green varie¬ 
ties as well. Yet this 
appears not to have been 
realised ; strange as it 
may seem, there are 
very many gardens, 
both large and small, 
in which the pollen- 
bearing variety has not 
been planted, or if so, 
in Buch limited numbers 
as not to render fruit¬ 
ful the quantities of 
W" fruit-bearing plants 

y which exist. The in- 

fluence which the pres- 
' ence of the pollen plant 

exerts is always most 
apparent on the plants 
growing nearest it, the 
fruit of which is more 
plentiful than that on 
more distant plants, 
showing that where large 
quantities dispersed over 
considerable distances 
of ground exist it is 
necessary to plant the 
pollen-produoing kind in 
proportionately greater 
numbers than in most 

S laces has hitherto been 
one. So far as effec¬ 
tiveness is concerned, 
the green-leaved forms 
are much more striking than those that are 
variegated, the contrast between the bright 
coloured fruit and the green foliage being more 
conspicuous. Some of the seedlings raised have 
immense leaves, and a few of these may bo 
desirable by way of variety, but those with 
smaller medium-sized foliage, when combined 
with the fruit, produce a more pleasing effect. 
Aucubas in their fruit bearing appear to be lets 
influenced by difference in seasons than many 
plants, and to derive from the presence of the 
vast quantities of the common berry-bearing 
kind the full measure of its decorative value ; 
there should everywhere be enough pollen-bear¬ 
ing plants introduced. As these are now bo 
cheap, it seems singular that this course has not 
been followed. 


Prong hoes. —For earthing up Potatoes or 
any other garden crop, these are preferable to 
either flat orswau-necked hoes, as they pulverise 
the soil and earth up at the same time ; in fact, 
they are a combination of a fork and hoe, and 
in counties where they are not so much in use as 
here, they would be well worth a trial. They 
are useful for a variety of purposes, but espe¬ 
cially for breaking down ground that has been 
roughly dug up, and for separating weeds, such 
as Docks or Couch Grass, from it, as well as for 
purposes attending summer fallowing or cleaning 
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of land. An illustration of the prong hoe was 
given in Gardening, June 25, 1681.—J. G., 
Kent. 

Gooseberry caterpillar.— Thinking that 
the Gooseberry bushes of your readers may this 
year be afflicted with the destructive larvae of 
the Gooseberry saw-fly, I send anaccountof my 
experiences in my efforts to destroy this plague. 
Last spring my trees were visited by a plague 
of saw-flies. Acting on the advice of a friendly 
miller, who was the only fortunate preserver 
of his crop in the previous season in these parts, 
1 made my gardener sprinkle the trees with 
“ middlings. In a few hours the trees were 
entirely free from their enemies. They reap¬ 
peared, but a repetition of the dose had a like 
effect.—A. H. L. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary—May 8 to 13. 

Planting Sweet Briers. Deutzia scabra, crenata and 
gracilis, Dicentra spectabilte, and April-sown Lettuce ; 
•topping all shoots on Fig trees; sowing Giant White 
Cos and All the Year Round Lettuces; potting Vegetable 
Marrows and ridge Cucumbers; thinning out Spinach 
and Turnips ; preparing stakes for Dahlias and Holly¬ 
hocks : looking over Strawberries, and picking off weak 
and late blooms; putting stakes and strings to Broad 
Beans and earthing them up. 

Potting Primulas and a few Fuchsias intended tor 
large specimens ; also Phlox Drummondi. 

Potting off Balsams, Petunias, and Phloxes ; planting 
out Lettuces, Cauliflowers, and Tomato plants ; thinning 
out the main crop of Parsnips Onions, and Carrots; 
sowing Perpetual and Round-ltaved Spinach, Broad 
Windsor Beans, and more Lettuce s Mustard and Cress, 
and Radishes; planting Sweet Peas raised in potB in 
well manured ground ; a’so planting Tritomas, and 
potting out Cauliflower plants in manured trenches ; re¬ 
filling and planting flower vases; cutting down Sage 
plants; putting off bedding annuals out-of doors; dusting 
Carrots with lime an l soot. 

Sowing Green Curled and White Batavian Endive; 
pricking out Lettuce, Cauliflowers, and Asters ; plant¬ 
ing out Calceolarias, Pelargiouums, Golden Pyrethrmns. 
and other hardy bedding plants; thinning out Beet ana 
flUiug up all failures; looking over Peaches, Nectarines, 
and Apricots on the walls, nailing in the leading shoots, 
and disbudding them when required ; sowing Marjoram, 
Sweet Basil, Neapolitan Cabbage and Paris White Cos 
Lettuces ; planting Lily of the Valley, tree Carnations, 
and Aivne Boleyn Pinks; also beds of Asparagus; put¬ 
ting in cuttings of Clerodendrons, Aphelandras, and 
Fuchsias; putting Azaleas in vinery to make their 
growth. 

Sowing Cardoons, Chervil, and Thyme ; potting small 
Drachmas and Palms ; planting early Savoys and Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts; mulching late Strawberries with long 
chaff cut from stable litter; syringing Rose trees with 
Quassia-chip water to kill green-fly ; hodng amongst all 
growing crops; potting Azaleas, Daturas, and a few 
large scarlet Pelargoniums for the autumn decoration 
of the conservatory ; sowing Amarantns melancholicus 
and elegantisstmus, and pots of Mignonette. 

Sowing Scorzonera, Salsafy, Radishes, and Early 
White Snowball Tnraip; dusting Turnips and other 
seeds just coming up with wood-ashes to keep off the 
fly; potting winter-flowering Carnations and Musk ; re¬ 
potting young Cyclamen plants; planting Seakale 
thongs, Violets, and more Lettuces ; pricking out main 
crop of Celery into cold frame ; sowing Cannas, Sweet 
Peas, Ten-week and Intermediate Stocks, Wallflowers, 
and Champion of Englaud and Veitch’s Perfection 
Peas ; planting Pansies, Lavender, Gladioli, Stocks, and 
Astera; watering and mulching all Apricot trees; earth¬ 
ing up Vegetable Marrow ridges; potting standard 
Chrysanthemums. 

Glasshouses. 

Conservatory. — W ith a profusion of bloom 
in the conservatory just now it will not be well 
to forget that a time is coming when flowering 
plants will be less plentiful, and that the gaiety 
of the conservatory will in a great measure de¬ 
pend upon the provision that is now made for 
meeting the deficiency. When well managed 
tuberous-rooted Begonias stand unrivalled, and 
embracing, as they do, many shades of colour, 
they are well adapted for forming a gorgeous 
group or placing beneath the shade of fine 
foliaged plants. Spring seedlings or autumn 
cuttings now starting, with Gloxinias and 
Achimenes, if kept close to the glass in an inter¬ 
mediate pit, make short floriferous growth and 
last a long time in bloom. Pot on Balsams, 
Cockscombs, Celosias, and Amarantus, keeping 
them near the glass to prevent them from be¬ 
coming drawn, weedy, and worthless. Make 
sowings of a few seeds of each of the above for 
succession, guard against overpotting, and feed 
them when well established. Feed Fuchsias and 
Pelargoniums liberally with dear, weak liquid 
manure when they have filled their flowering 

K its. Keep the latter tied out and divested of 
oom until they are wanted, and put in cut¬ 
tings of favourite kinds for winter flowering. 

If Bouvardias are likely to be scarce young 
growths from out-bjctgplants will strike freely 
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and make nice bushy plants by the autumn. Old 

f riant*, the best of which will be those struck 
&Bt year, may now be tnrned out, reduced, and 
repotted in light, rich soil. Keep them near the 
glass in low pits, syringe well, but guard against 
overwatering. A good batch of Begonias, 
Thyrsacanthus rutilans, and Scutellaria moc- 
ciniana put in now will do good service in due 
time. Prick off Cyclamens, early sown Primulas, 
and Cinerarias in shallow pans of leaf-mould 
and sand and make another sowing for succes¬ 
sion. Although the cultivation of the Cineraria 
is exceedingly simple, many people spoil their 
plants by sowing too latoand by forcing to make 
up for the timelost. 

Ferns that have not been repotted for some 
time, and where it is not deemed advisable to 
give them more root room, may he assisted by 
the application of manure water; but in all 
cases see that the drainage is effective, other¬ 
wise its application will only aggravate the evil. 
If any plants are outgrowing their hounds, either 
in pots or planted out, it is an easy matter to 
reduce this over-luxuriance by cutting away, 
more or less, according to circumstances, their 
oldest fronds whilst in a green, living state; 
this will be found to reduce the size of the 
young fronds made afterwards, in proportion to 
the extent it has been carried out. 

Chrysanthemums that have filled the 
small pots they at present occupy Bhould be at 
once potted into their flowering pots ; from 
8-in. to 12-in. pot*, according to the sizes the 
plants are required, will be found large enough 
for general use. If fine flowers are wanted, stop 
the shoots during this month, hut not later. 
Plunge them at once in their summer quarters 
in ashes, which will prevent worms from getting 
into the pots, and will keep their roots at a 
much more equable temperature than when not 
plunged. The first batch of Primulas and Cine¬ 
rarias will now require potting into 2£-in. pots, 
using good loam, well enriched with rotten 
manure and leaf-mould for the purpose, mixed 
with a little clean sand. Place the plants in a 
somewhat close pit or frame ; shade them from 
bright sun, and attend to them well with water. 

Geraniums and Calceolarias that are 
throwing up flower-trusses should he encouraged 
by means of liquid manure, not too strong, 
especially in the case of Geraniums, or it causes 
them to run too much to leaf. Fumigate regu¬ 
larly, and not too severely. Fuchsias stake, stop, 
and tie ; closely examine them to see that they 
do not suffer from aphides or red spider, as 
either quickly spoils them. Cockscombs, Bal¬ 
sams, Achimenes, and Hydrangeas should be 
well attended to, as these, with the plants pre¬ 
viously mentioned, will be the principal things 
to be depended on during the following two 
months, when there is a much greater scarcity 
of flowering plants than daring early spring. 

Azaleas will now be coming into flower 
without the assistance of fire-heat, and although, 
with the increased temperature of the season, 
they will not last in bloom so long as those that 
have been forced, yet the mnoh brighter oolours 
which they acquire under more natural condi¬ 
tions will compensate for their shorter duration. 
The house they occupy whilst in bloom should 
be well shaded, in order to prolong their 
flowering as far as possible. Remove all seed 
pods from such as have done flowering, after 
which allow them a fortnight or three weeks to 
recruit their energies previous to repotting. Use 
in the operation good fibrous peat broken into 
pieces proportionate to the size of the plants ; 
add nothing, except as much silver sand as will 
not only ensure porosity, but also maintain a 
sweet healthy condition of the soil for years, for 
Azaleas with anything like fair treatment are 
not short livers. After potting, keep them in a 
closer atmosphere than they have been in for a 
few weeks, and shade daring bright, sunny 
weather. Admit no side air during such time, 
but give sufficient at top to keep the tempera¬ 
ture from getting too hign ; 80° to 85°, with air, 
shade, ana moisture, will do no harm. Plants 
that are vigorous, and that push some of their 
shoots very strong, will be benefited by having 
the points of suoh shoots nipped out as soon as 
they show a disposition to ontgrow their neigh- 
boars. If done whilst the growth is soft the 
plants will push several shoots which will set 
blooms with the rest of the plant. 

Abutilons.—Young plants of these potted 
now ftnd encouraged to make growth will, four 


months hence, have attained a useful size, 
keeping them stopped, as occasion may require, 
in order to lay the foundation fora bushy form, 
which will, iu the majority of cases, be found 
the most useful. The stopping thus recom¬ 
mended by moving the points of the shoots with 
the newly-formed undeveloped flower-buds will 
induce the plants to make growth instead of 
flowering till they are required. By way of 
variety, and to assist effective arrangement, a 
few of them may be grown as standards, dwarf, 
or of medium-size, according as they may be 
found most suitable for the description of struc¬ 
ture wherein they will have to b« used. These 
plants exist in various shades of colour, 
from the deepest dark crimson, through the 
paler hues of red, down to yellow and white, 
and thejplants are as different in habit as they 
well can be from the species first introduced. 

Petunias. —At no season of the year are 
these so useful as late in the summer and 
autnmn : blooming, as they do, in the smallest 
state, and continuing to flower on up to the 
end of the year with very little attention, they 
deserve to be grown in quantity to come in 
about the time mentioned ; they will be found 
specially serviceable, for when done with all of 
them can be discarded, excepting a store pot or 
two of each variety, which should be retained 
for purposes of propagation—a great advantage, 
as in winter most of the space allotted to green¬ 
house subjects is needed for plants of a more 
permanent character. Cuttings put in a few 
weeks ago are now rooted—kept three or four 
together in 6-in. pots in light rich soil, and 
moved into others 2 in. or 3 in. larger when 
necessary, keeping them sufficiently stopped to 
have them compact, and picking the flowers off 
till within a month or so of the time when they 
are required in bloom, and the shoots kept in 
position with a few light sticks and ties, will 
oe most useful. Many of both the double and 
single sorts are well worth cultivating ; the lat¬ 
ter, consisting of beautiful and distinct colours, 
are now raised from seed, and yield an abundant 
amount of variety. 


Flower Garden. 

Carnations wintered in pots should now be 
planted out and staked ; also Hollyhocks propa¬ 
gated this spring. The commoner Yuccas win¬ 
tered in frames may now be consigned to the open 
borders, as may also Pentstemons, Phloxes, 
Antirrhinums, and Irises. From the base of 
clumps of Pampas Grass cut away the most de¬ 
cayed leaves, and administer a thorough soaking 
of water to the roots. Campanula oarpatica may 
be divided and replanted ; this makes a grand 
edging for a shrubbery border, as does also the 
Nepeta violacea, the herbaceous stalks of which 
should be removed so as to give freedom to the 
young growth. Sow Polyanthuses and alpino 
Auriculas at once on a warm border, and divide 
and transplant the old ones as soon as they have 
done flowering in a somewhat shaded border; 
thev thrive well in good loamy soil mixed with 
leaf-mould ; it is, however, unnecessary to dis¬ 
turb the old stools unless they have become 
overgrown. Wallflowers may still be sown, but 
the earlier now the better. Pansy seed may also 
be sown, cuttings propagated, established plants 
transplanted, and the seedlings from sowings, 
made early in April, in boxes or frames, pricked 
oat or planted permanently. 

Gladioli.—If planting has not yet heendone, 
see to it without delay ; at least, in the case of 
all varieties of any importance. Run the hoe 
through the ground between the rows and plants 
of those put in early; they will now be all 
through the ground, and there will he no danger 
of injuring them with a Dutch hoe provided 
ordinary caution is observed. 

Bedding plants. —All hardy plants should 
be got in forthwith, and the places marked oui; 
and prepared for tender ones, in order that there 
may be no unnecessary delay aB soon as it is safe , 
to plant them; meanwhile continue to propagate i 
Altemantheras, Coleuses, and Iresines, which 
cannot be planted too thickly together if they are 
to be effective from the first. Pelargoniums, Lo¬ 
belias, Petunias, Heliotropes, and similar plants 1 
ought now to have full exposure, except on frosty 
nights, when canvas or mat coverings will be 
requisite and sufficient. Seedling plants, such as 
Ricinus, Wigandia, Solanum, Ac., must still have 
the protection of a oool house or pit, an d be a f- \ 
forded plenty of spaoo to induoe sturdy growth. \ 
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A* these cannot be planted with safety till the 
fintweek in June, if they are likely to get pot- 
botrnd they should be at once shifted into larger 
pots m order that no check may be given to the 
plant*, as that causes premature flowering or 
muting, which, as a matter of course, hinders 
that development of foliage which has made 
them so popular as easily-raised sub-tropical 
plants. 

Holly hooks. —If plants propagated in 
spring are not yet planted out, that should be 
done at once ; they will flower with the Dahlias 
in September. Plants out and growing should be 
mulched, but do not water, unless it is absolutely 
necessary, until the nights are warmer. 

Delphiniums. —Strong plants which have 
been in the ground all the winter will now be 
neatly aided in their growth if the soil be 
kxnened about them and receive a mulching of 
abort manure and leaves. A bed of the finer 
varieties should now be made; and this will be 
found an effective manner of growing these fiae 
perennials, aa it enables the several kinds to be 
compared the more readily. A deep loam, well 
enriched with manure and leaf-mould, makes an 
admirable bed, and as thejolants come Into flower 
they are materially assisted by a surface mulch¬ 
ing of manure. — 

Pyrethrums.—These fine, hardy decorative 
plants are commencing to grow, and as snails 
and slugs are apt to eat the foliage, they should 
be looked after. The enjoyment of all such 
plants is enhanced by having a bed filled with 
various sorts, and now is a good time to make 
one. Those who have limited garden space might 
grow a few Pyrethrums in pots; they are easily 
managed, and are well suited to a oold green¬ 
house. It is a mistake to overpot them; in fact, 
many plants are thereby spoiled. 

Clematises are now making a rapid arewth, 
mi A attention to training is necessary. In con¬ 
servatories the shoots of the spring-flowering 
varieties, whether the plants be m pots or 
trained to walls or pillars, should be se tied in 
as not to hide the buds that are already expand¬ 
ing : on no account cut away these shoots, as 
they will yield flowers next spring. The stronger 
summer- blooming varieties need to be so trained 
as to fill the space required to be covered; the 
better the growing shoots are displayed, the 
finer will be the show of bloom in July. Aa Boon 
ia hot, dry weather Bets in, mulch with manure, 
sod give occasional waterings with manure 
water. 

Dahlias. —The young-struck plants should 
be potted on as required, and kept in a frame 
to make growth. It is scarcely safe to plant out 
till the first week in June, and that gives the 
plants time to grow to a good size and become 
well hardened. The dwarfCr and more bushy the 
growth in the young plants, the better are they 
for planting out. The ground intended to be 
plants with Dahlias should be trenohed and a 
good dressing of manure applied. 

Daisies.—Beds of Double Daisies are now 
in full beauty, and their effectiveness is pro- 
fooged if the beds be occasionally examined and 
the dead flowers removed. This facilitates a suc¬ 
cession of bloom, besides tending to keep the 
beds smart in appearance. 

Shrubbery. 

Now rain his fallen, and when the bods are just 
busting into growth, will be the best time for 
transplanting Hollies of all sizes. Large trees 
should be well stayed to prevent them from 
rocking, and it will be necessary to water and 
mulch to preserve the roots from the effjeot of 
drought. 

Care must be taken to guard freshly planted 
trees and shrubs from drought or wind waving. 
See that the soil is made moderately firm about 
their roots, and keep the bark from chafing by 
piecing hay or straw bands round the stems be¬ 
fore tying them. Regulate and securely fasten 
ill wall climbers that are getting advanced in 
growth, retaining the shoots of medium strength 
for next year’s flowering, and cutting out gross 
watery wood, that would only rob and' shade 
tie flowering shoots. The Pyrus or Cydonia 
japonica is now a most conspicuous wall climber, 
and Banksian and other climbing Roses will 
soon be in full flower—also that lovely old wall 
plant the Wistaria, with its wealth of drooping 
lavender-coloured blossom? 
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Fruit. 

: vines. —Grapes now beginning to change 
colour should have the advantage of a free cir¬ 
culation of air on all favourable oooasions, with 
sufficient fire-heat to prevent the temperature 
from falling too low. To secure the largest 
berries it is usual to close the house for three or 
four hours with solar heat on fine afternoons ; 
hut for depth of bloom and colour a constant 
flow of air, while assisting heavily-oropped 
Vines, will be more likely to produce the de¬ 
sired result. As the Grapes ripen, it will be 
neoessary to keep the house cooler, and to make 
a corresponding reduction in the supply of 
moisture, but the floors must not be allowed 
to become dry, as early Vines, under daily in¬ 
creasing sun heat and light, will take a greater 
quantity of moisture than it would be judicious to 
give after the turn of the season. See that iuside 
borders are in a moist, healthy state, and keep 
the surface roots well protected with short 
stable manure. Finish thinning in succession 
houses, guard against over-cropping, and give 
inside borders, if well drained, an abundance 
of warm water at a temperature of 80°. Stop or 
train forward all the strongest laterals where 
space remains uncovered, and allow them more 
freedom when the fruit is stoning. Many houses 
of autumn Muscats, and other shy-setting kinds 
now in flower, will require artificial fertilisation, 
an operation which should be performed about 
noon, or whenever the temperature reaches the 
maximum on fine days. Keep up a circulation 
of warm air, with sufficient atmospherio mois¬ 
ture to prevent the yonng foliage from suffering 
under bright sunshine, as excessive dryness pro¬ 
duces an unnecessary strain upon the Vines, and 
dees not facilitate the setting of the bruit. 

Hardy fruit.—-Unremitting attention will 
now be requisite to ward off the attaoks of 
aphides from outdoor fruit trees; for if once 
these pests get a thorough hold upon the trees 
all hopes of fruit that is fit either to be seen or 
eaten are at an end, and the crop of next year 
is also endangered. Tobacco-powder or snuff, 
applied through a flour-dredger, is the best 
remedy till the fruit is set; but afterwards fre¬ 
quent washing with clear water will keep dowik 
all kinds of insects and prove beneficial in a 
variety of ways. It should be applied with a 
certain amount of force, as through a Byringe, 
garden engine, or hose. Keep a sharp look-out 
For griibs on Aprioots and caterpillars on Goose¬ 
berry bushes, and as there is no remedy so 
effectual as hand-picking, let it be done at once. 
Pears, Peaches, and Apnoota that have set their 
fruit thickly should be thinned out as soon as it 
can be seen which fruits are likely to swell best. 
As to thinning, it is very difficult to give precise 
directions, for experience alone must teach 
how thin they ought to be, or how many or 
much fruit a given tree is capable of bringing to 
perfection. Quality rather than quantity should 
be aimed at in fruit culture ; certainly one large 
and well-flavoured Pear, Peach, or Apricot is 
preferable to two small ones, and especially with 
the two litter kinds, the stones of which are a con¬ 
sideration. When thinning, the guiding principle 
should be to have each fruit clear of its neigh¬ 
bour, evenly distributed over the tree, and fully 
exposed to sun, air, and light. Young, recently- 
planted trees will require to have the shoots 
regulated and pinched, trained, or tied into the 
form they are to assume, in doing which care 
should be exercised to have the tree equally 
balanced, that the flow of sap may be alike over 
all parts. Any Bhoots that manifest a tendency 
to grow stronger than the rest may be checked 
by bending them downwards and keeping the 
lateral growths closely pinched off; but weak 
shoots should be allowed to retain all lateral 
growths made, at least for a considerable period. 
Canker and gum are the inevitable consequences 
of too tight ligatures and injury from nails, or 
bruises in other ways, all of which should be 
guarded against. Strawberries have made rapid 
progress during the last few days, and are now 
throwing up their flower-stems. If it haB not 
yet been done, a mulching of long litter should 
be applied to them, for the double purpose of 
keebing the fruit clean at ripening time and 
to prevent the too rapid evaporation of mois¬ 
ture. 

Vegetables. 

In order to maintain a supply of fresh young 
Peas a sowing should be made once a fortnight 
through the spring and every ten days after¬ 


wards. Rows of Spinach being sown at the same 
time, ordinary attention will secure a steady 
supply of two of our most indispensable summer 
vegetables. If not already done, transplant 
Scarlet Runners, stake at once for protection 
from frost, and put in more seed for succession. 
When in thorough working order the main crop 
of Beet may be sown upon ground which has been 
manured for preceding erop. Many people make 
a point of sowing after Broccoli. Choose dull 
days for planting out Lettuce and Cauliflowers 
in rich ground which has been deeply drilled for 
the retention of water. Mulch plants under cap- 
glasses and keep them well supplied with liquid 
manure. A good sowing of Walcheren and Stadt- 
holder, a most excellent kind, made now will 
come in very useful; and, in order to set a dry 
summer at defiance, secure good crisp Lettuces by 
sowing a few drills once a fortnight on heavily 
manured ground where the plants can be thinned 
and grown on without a check. Where careful 
attention is devoted to the Brassica tribe, 
Brussels Sprouts, Cottager’s Kale, and some of 
the Broccoli will now be fit for pricking out. 
Select rather strong soil in the open, give the 
plants plenty of room, and see that they do not 
want for water. Prick out, shade, and water the 
main crop of Celery. Proceed with the prepara¬ 
tion of the trenches, and plant Cauliflowers or 
Lettuces on the ridges. Asparagus may still be 
planted; yearling plants are the best; give plenty 
of room, and water to settle the soil about the 
roots. 

If tender summer Cabbages are in request, 
the Rosette and Early London Colewort are 
about the best varieties; by some these are 
more appreciated even than Cauliflowers ; it is, 
however, well to grow plenty of both, but the 
former are by far the most profitable, as they 
take up less than half the room of the Cauli¬ 
flowers, 1 ft. apart each way being ample space 
for them. Plant out both as ground becomes 
vacant, well watering them in should the weather 
be dry; and, if wet, guard them from slugs by 
occasional dustings of lime and soot, which also 
serves aa manure. Successioual sowings of the 
following should be made fortnightly, viz.: Peas, 
French Beans, Spinach, Radishes, Lettuces, and 
Turnips ; also Onions for salading once a month. 
A sowing of these for pickling should also now 
be made in a sunny, dry spot to promote quick 
maturity of bulb ere they get too large. Blanks 
in herb beds should be made gooa, and old 
plants of Sage and Thyme should be cut back, 
after which lightly fork over the ground and 
sprinkle it with wood-ashes and soot. Cut seed- 
stems off Sorrel, Seakale, and Rhubarb ; remove 
superfluous suckers from Globe Artichokes, and 
plant out any that have been raised in heat. 
With generous treatment there is a possibility 
of getting from the newly-planted ones a few 
heaaB in the autumn ; water in abundance and 
heavy mulohings are essentials to the attain¬ 
ment of this end. Still protect Potatoes. Stable 
litter placed between the rows is the readiest 
mode of protection after the haulm has grown 
too high to be covered by drawing the soil over 
it. It is now time that Vegetable Marrows and 
Ridge Cucumbers were planted. 

Hoeing must be classed as the most important 
of all kitchen garden operations for the next 
few weeks, and therefore no opportunity of do¬ 
ing it must be missed, a clean and well culti¬ 
vated state of the soil being thus ensured at a 
minimum cost of labour. Other routine work 
now consists in hand-thinning crops as soon as 
the seedlings can be handled. Parsnips in good 
ground should not be left nearer together in 
the rows than 8 in., Onions 6 in,, Horn Carrots 
4 in., and the larger growing kinds from 6 in. 
to 9 in. ; Turnips and Beet also 6 in.—the main 
crops of the latter should now be Bown in drills 
1 ft. apart. Winter Spinach ought now to be 
cleared off, and if the ground be not needed for 
Beet, then Cauliflowers, Coleworts, and French 
or Runner Beans will be likely to do well on it 
as suooessioual crops. 

Cucumbers. — Under judicious manage¬ 
ment few subjects are more remunerative than 
Cucumbers, and on this account we often see 
the plants over-cropped, exhausted, and infested 
with insects, ever ready to prey upon the weak 
and oppressed. To prevent this, the fruit 
should oe thinned before it beoomes large, and 
in the event of the trellis being movable, great 
relief may be afforded by lowering it until a cur¬ 
rent of air can pass between the foliage and the 
glaas, which should be kept quite free from ac- 
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cumulations on the under side. Old plants in 
pots or beds over hot-water pipes will now take 
large quantities of diluted liquid some few de¬ 
grees warmer than the bed ; they will also re¬ 
quire good syringing, and if the upper sides of 
the leaves can be well washed occasionally from 
the outside on fine afternoons, the cleansing of 
the pores will tend to health and vigour. Fresh 
turfy loam, somewhat heavier than that recom¬ 
mended for winter, may now be used for top¬ 
dressing, little and often as the roots appear on 
the surface ; and if worms become troublesome, 
dear lime-water will draw them to the surface 
without injuring the roots. Keep the foliage 
robust by ventilating on all favourable occasions, 
and close early in the afternoon with a strong 
heat, and so render the leaves and fruit capable 
of standing against sunshine without much shad¬ 
ing. Encourage plants in pits and frames, the 
most suitable places for producing an ordinary 
supply of summer CuoumberB. Guard against 
summer fluctuations of temperature by keeping 
up the linings, and mat up the glass every 
night. Succession plants will require more 
earth about the roots, the quantity, and in some 
measure the quality, being regulated by the size 
of the frame in which they are growing. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


POINSETTIAS AFTER FLOWERING. 
Every winter and spring, in most private gar¬ 
dens, quantities of floe Poinsettias are thrown 
away after flowering once that would flower 
even more profusely if kept another season. 
Poinsettias that have been liberally cultivated 
one season lay up, as it were, a reserve of strength 
at the base of their stems for a strong break 
and grander bracts the next year. They may be 
dried off in any out-of-the-way house with a 
temperature of 60° for a month or two, then cut 
back and started afresh, and they will break 
and do well under such rough treatment. They 
would, however, do better still could the foliage 
be fully exposed to the light for a time, and the 
wood be allowed to ripen gradually. The best 
place for this finishing process is on a stage near 
the glass, not under it—the place mostly chosen 
for the storing of Poinsettias where the old 
plants are kept over. Sufficient Water should 
only be given to keep the leaves from flagging. 
A temperature ranging from 60° to 70°, with a 
rather dry atmosphere, are the best conditions 
for maturing the wood of Poinsettias. 

This care in ripening the wood is well 
bestowed, if only for the superiority of the 
young plants raised from it. They are far superior 
in habit, and produce finer bracts than thoie 
raised from immature, gross wood. As soon as 
the plants are sufficiently ripened off, they 
should be cut down to within 4 in. or 6 in. of 
the ground, and kept without water for a fort 
night or so, until the wounds heal; the roots 
may then be watered, and the plants plaoed on 
a stage in the stove near the glass, or in a pit in 
bottom-heat to break. A temperature of 70° or 
so is the most suitable for the roots, the tops 
having from 5° to 6° less heat where the plants 
are broken in pits. Select from three to a dozen 
of shoots of equal strength as near as may be to 
form the future plant, and rub all the others off. 
It will be but seldom that there will be any ex¬ 
cess of shoots, as Poinsettias are not given to 
produce large crops of branohes. 

As soon as the shoots make an inch or so of 
growth, shake the plants out of the pot, remove 
as much of the old soil from them as possible 
without breaking or bruising the roots, and care¬ 
fully repot. This requires to be done with care, 
aa Poinsettia roots are numerous, are easily 
injured, and resent injury by bleeding at once 
The roots should also be carefully distributed 
through the soil. The plants are by no 
means particular about soil. The orthodox mix¬ 
ture of half-peat, half-loam, a fourth sand, and 
powdered charcoal answers well. Equal parts 
light loam and leaf-mould, or loam and well- 
rotted manure with a dash of bone-dust, is 
perhaps better. After the first shift a close 
regimen and partial shade should be applied. 
The best place for carrying out these conditions 
is a close pit, with bottom-heat derived from 
manure, leaves, tan, or other fermenting material. 
These genial sources of warmth quicken the 
roots into prompt and vigorous action, and the 
pots are fiUed and the tops started in a very 
short time. As soon as the roots reach tbe sides 
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of the pots, and before they become matted, the 

S lants should reoeive their final shift into their 
owering pots—8-in., 10-in., or 12-in. pots may 
be used according to the size of the plants. The 
latter will grow a magnificent plant with from 
eight to twelve stems—such specimens aa are 
seldom seen. 

As soon as the plants get a good hold of their 
flowering pots, a cooler system of treatment 
may be adopted. Bottom-neat should be dis¬ 
pensed witn and more air given, and until to¬ 
wards the autumn, say through August and 
September, the plants may be grown in cold 
pits, shut oloeely up, however, about four o’clock 
after a heavy overhead syringing. This will 
develop a sturdy habit with great size and sub¬ 
stance of stems. The shoots should never be 
stopped. A good many cultivators recom¬ 
mend this. They say it makes the plants 
bushy and multiplies the number of snoots. 
As a rule, it does neither. The shoots 
stopped generally only break one bud ; there is, 
therefore, no multiplication of the number of 
shoots. As the new shoot is apt to run further 
before showing a bract than the old one, there 
is, consequently, no shortening of its length. 
The stopping is, therefore, a waste of time and 
of growing force, as well as a sacrifice of beauty, 
for the bracts are hardly ever so fine on a 
pinched shoot as on an unstopped one. Sufficient 
shoots should be chosen at first to form the 
plant, and these should be kept in form, so 
that the finished plant should oonsist of so many 
shoots as near as may be uniform in strength 
and beauty. Neither should the Poinsettia be 
trained nor tied down. The plant is perfect with 
its shoots and leaves left tne natural size and 
length ; and where there are many shoots, it is 
very easy to regulate them so tliat each bract 
has room to display its full beauty without 
overshadowing the others. 

Towards the middle of September the first 
batch of Poinsettias should be plaoed in a tem¬ 
perature of 65°; a moist atmosphere is also 
important at this stage. If the tops of these 
fine shoots can be kept within a few inches 
of the glass, the bracts will not only be distin¬ 
guished by a much higher brillianoe, but even 
the upper leaves of the plants will be deeply 
stained with crimson or vermilion, as if the ex¬ 
cessive colour of the crowns had run into and 
suffused' the leaves at their bases. Another lot 
may be introduced into heat early in October ; 
and, in fact, no Poinsettias will be safe in oold 
quarters after the beginning of that month. 

D. T. 


;CULTURE OF HERBACEOUS CALCEO¬ 
LARIAS. 

Sowing.—The seed of Calceolarias may be 
sown from April to July, and the plants generally 
commence flowering about the end of April and 
keep on till June and longer. The seeds of the 
Calceolaria being exceedingly small, a little 
care is necessary in sowing as well as in the 
treatment of the plants during the early stages 
of development. It is advisable to use for the 
purpose small seed-pans, or pots some 6 in. in 
diameter. These should be well drained, and 
filled with light 'rich soil, which should be 
pressed moderately firm, placing the rougher 
portions upon the Moss which should oover the 
crocks forming the drainage. The surfaoe of the 
soil should be made perfectly smooth and level, 
and should then be well watered with a fine- 
rosed watering-pot. When this has been ab- 
sorbed the seeds should be sown upon the wet 
surface slightly pressed down ; and they may 
have a very slight portion of light soil or Bilver 
sand dusted upon them. Some growers, how¬ 
ever, do not oover with soil at all, but merely 
cover the surface of the pot with a piece of 
glass which the rim will prevent from pressing 
upon fthe soil. The pot or pan should then be 
placed in a pit or frame, or under a hand-glass, 
so that it can be shaded from the sun; or the 
pot, with its glass covering, may be plaoed on 
the north side of a wall, where the seeds will 
speedily germinate. 

Potting.—As soon as the plants are large 
enough to handle they should be prioked into 
pans of similar soil, and shaded from intense 
sunshine; afterwards they should be potted 
dngly into 3-in. pots, from which they may in 
due time be transferred into pots of some 6 in. 
or 8 in. in diameter, in which, unless in cases 
where .large specimens are deoired, they may 


be flowered. They should be wintered in a light 
pit, or on a shelf in a greenhouse as close to the 
glass as possible; and, as Calceolarias are very 
liable to attacks of green-fly, the structure con¬ 
taining them should be fumigated with Tobaooo 
or good Tobacco-paper whenever these pests 
make their appearance. 

Soil.—The soil used for the final potting— 
whioh should be into 6-in. or 8-in. pots, or 
larger if large specimens are needed—may be 
composed of about two parts turfy loam and 
one part well-rotted manure or leaf-soil, with 
the addition of a portion of silver or other sharp 
sand, should the loam be of a heavy or tenacious 
character; and as soon as the plants begin to 
throw up flower-stems they will be materially 
assisted by the use of dear soot-water, applied 
about twice a week, more particularly in cases 
where it is intended to flower the plants in com¬ 
paratively small pots. As soon, however, as the 
blooms begin to be fully developed the use of 
soot or manure water of any kind should be 
discontinued, as it is possible that a persistence 
in its use might 'prove prejudicial to the ex¬ 
quisite markings of the flowers. 


Pentas oaraea. —Few plants are more easy 
of cultivation than this, and few among our 
stove and greenhouse plants better repay the 
little trouble they require to bring them to a 
state of perfection. Cuttings of the young wood 
will strike readily at all seasons of the year, and 
under liberal treatment will in a very short time 
furnish neat and floriferous plants. Its chief 
value, however, consists in its being capable of 
being brought into bloom as easily during the 
dull months of winter as at other times of the 
year ; all that is required is to keep the shoots 
regularly stopped so as to induoe the plants to 
grow busby, and if this be discontinued in tbe 
autumn, nearly every point will produce a good 
head of delicate pink and white blossoms during 
the winter. In a cut state the blooms, which 
are of a delicate pink or flesh colour, are very 
effective and valuable, and after one crop of 
flowers has been cut, tne plants will, if kept 
clean and well watered, soon throw out shoots 
that will furnish another supply. 

Oleanders in oool houses.— If not re¬ 
quired large for indoor or outdoor decoration, 
these pretty flowering shrubs can be easily 
grown in small pots, and can be made to bloom 
abundantly with less care than Primulas or Cal¬ 
ceolarias, and a host of similar material mat 
with in every garden. There are some thirty 
sorts of Oleander, single and double, in cultiva¬ 
tion—Neriutn Maddeni grandiflorum (double 
white), N. flavum duplex. N. Delphine, N. Ma¬ 
dame Baltet, Protestor Planohon, N. Souvenir 
de Cazalis Allut being quite distinot sorts 
amongst those of recent introduction. They will 
grow and flower well in loam with a little 
manure, sand, and burnt earth or oharcoal 
intermixed. When the plants have got to the size 
required, annual repotting should give way to 
biennial partial shaking out and repotting, as¬ 
sistance being given them in the shape of mano¬ 
rial waterings in summer. Any place partially 
lighted and free from frost will suit them in tbe 
winter time, and during that period but little 
water should be given them—say perhaps two or 
three thorough soakings between November and 
the beginning of March, depending, of course, 
on the amount of drynesss surrounding them; 
and during summer they should be exposed to 
all the sun and light possible and receive 
abundance of water at the roots. 

Useful Ferns. — The varieties of Ferns 
whioh are in demand in the market may be 
taken as representing a group of considerable 
value for general decorative purposes. Of 
these we may make special mention of Pteris 
serrulate, serrulate cristate, and its fine variety 
grandiflora (a very desirable one), P. argyrea, 
ere ties, and cretica albo-lineata, Nephrodium 
molle corymbiferum, Adiantum cuneatum, scu¬ 
tum, trapeziforme, formosum, and gracillimum, 
Lomaria gibba, Phlebodium aureum, Bleohnum 
brasiliense and corcovadense, and Nephrolepia 
exaltata. This does not exhaust the list, but it 
suffices to intimate the leading Ferns in demand. 
All the foregoing are raised from seed and in 
enormous quantities. The seed is sown in Sep 
tember and October, in fine light soil and plenty 
of heat, and, as might be expected, the pots are 
well supplied witji drainage. The Seed ii laid 
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a the top of the soil, and bell-glasses are 
then placed over the pots, as it is found the 
*ed germinates better when covered in this 
ny, and it keeps the soil moist without the 
cecesaity of sprinkling; the seeds. When there 
ire signs of germination taking place and the 
plants become large enough, the tiny plants 
ire pricked out into other pots in little clumps, 
to as to give them more room to grow, and 
these again are potted off singly into small 
pots, and grown on into size. Some of the 
uynmogrammaa are also grown for market, 
bat tbey do not succeed in winter, and require 
to be managed with great care in the seedling 
•tate. A great many are sent to market in 
2 f in. pots about the month of April, when the 


do not possess, and they should be more largely 
grown than they are in these days of profuse 
plant decoration. They are perhaps somewhat 
more difficult to grow than Solanums, that is, 
they are a year or so longer in coming into use. 
They are, however, very easily raised from seed, 
take up but little room in the early stages of 
their growth, and only want an intermediate 
house or pit to grow in. They keep up their 
brightness of leaf and berry for many woeks 
together in living rooms if properly cared for, 
and go on every year throwing off a tier of 
berry-bearing branchlets a few inches higher 
than the preceding one. I grow them in a good 
ordinary mixture of top-spit turf, leaf-mould, 
and road sweepings, with a little bone dust 


frame, in which has been placed a good layer of 
coal-ashes. If the frame is sheltered from cold 
winds the lights need not be on during the day, 
except in stormy weather. By keeping the 
flowers picked off during the summer, nice little 
plants will be obtained by autumn, but great 
care must be taken that the frost does not reach 
them. A small stick may be placed to each 
shoot, and care should be taken that the plants 
never beoome dry at the roots. The foliage will 
then be perfect from bottom to top, and very 
useful plants for room or greenhouse decoration 
will be the result —J. W., Llanstephan. 

Single and double Petunias—A beau¬ 
tiful collection of these comes from Mr. Crowe, 
Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex, to show what 



plants are about 3 in. in height, and the re¬ 
mainder are grown on into size and sent to 
market well established in 6-in. pots. That 
truly regal Maiden-hair Fern, Adiantum Far- 
leyenae, not being a fertile plant, does not 
prodace seeds, and the plants are increased by 
^vision, breaking up a large plant into as 
many pieces likely to make plants as possible. 
This work of division is done at the end of 
the winter and in spring, as the pieces grow 
much better then. This fine Fern is marketed 
•Imost all through the year, so long as the stock 
u available for this purpose, and the plants 
always have a ready sale.—R. D. - 
Ardlelas.—I certainly think myself th*t 
these are superior to Solanums ; there is a rich- 
and refinement about them whioh Solau ums 
Digitized by 


added or Clay’s Fertiliser. A crop can be raised 
from seed every year, so that plants of several 
heights may be had in full berry at the same 
time every season, and they are at their best in 
the dull season of the year when such things are 
most appreciated.—R. L. 

Heliotropes for winter blooming— 
Perhaps it will not be out of place if I give, in a 
few words, the readers of Gardening the benefit 
of my experience in regard to the winter and 
spring blooming of this favourite plant. Any¬ 
one who has a few plants to spare at the time of 
bedding-out would do well to shift them during 
the summer till they get them into a 6-in. pot. 
A compost of loam, leaf-mould, silver sand, and 
cow manure suits Heliotropes well. Give good 
drainage, and, after potting, place them in a cold 


valuable flowers Petunias are in spring. The 
single flowers are particularly handsome, being 
elegant in form as well as brilliant in colour; one 
called Mr. G. Simpson, of a glowing violet-pur- 
pie with white centre, is very fine ; likewise 
another with delicate rose-pink flowers. Among 
the doubles those named M. Tredban and 
Magique are the finest, the first having largo 
globular rosette-like flowers of various shades 
of crimson-purple, with the petals exquisitely 
fringed ; the other is a slaty-purple, beautifully 
pencilled with deep purple. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums— For the or¬ 
namentation of hanging baskets, for draping vases, 
or for training loosely up conservatory pillars, 
few plants surpass the Ivy-leaved Pelargonium. 
The green and the bronze-leaved varieties are 
ingiral from 
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suitable for use in this way, bat the variegated 
varieties are the most attractive. In addition to 
their graceful habit of growth, they possess the 
great advantage of almost entire immunity 
from the attacks of insects. This is a great 
desideratum, more especially in the case of 
plants that are suspended over others ; as in this 
position, if infested with insects, they quickly 
communicate them to all plants that grow be¬ 
low them. They are also plants of easy culture, 
and strike freely in sand and loam in small pots. 
Ordinary loam, to whioh has been added a little 
well-rotted manure and sand, suits them per¬ 
fectly. They require little attention, beyond 
stopping, in order to induce them to break 
sufficiently to afford the proper amount of 
shoots, to give them a well-furnished appear- 
ance. An 8-in. or 10-in. pot will be found large 
enough for them ; and if for large hanging bas¬ 
kets, two or three plants may be put together, 
or they may be mixed in this way with other 
plants suitable for this description of decoration. 
The old plants may be cut back and induced to 
break afresh, or young ones may be struck 
yearly, or when convenient. 

Watering Azaleas.— If at any time dur¬ 
ing the winter, or more particularly in the 
spring, after the yeung growth has begun to 
push, Azaleas are allowed to become dry at the 
roots, it will kill the buds. They will at no 
time stand so muoh draught as most other hard- 
wooded greenhouse plants—not even when com¬ 
paratively dormant. Plants in good health are 
much more liable to suffer from an insufficiency 
of water than those having fewer leaves to sup¬ 
port. 

7381.— Grafting Fuchsias— Inarching is 
the best plan to adopt to get several varieties on 
one stock, using a strong-growing variety such as 
the old Carolina, Venus ae Medici, or any kind 
producing stout young shoots. When the shoots 
are about 1 ft. long selset healthy young plants 
of the sort it is desired Id put on and raise them 
up on blocks close to where they are to be 
united ; then with a very sharp knifejcut away 
about half the wood in a long slice in a smooth 
part of the branch between two joints, and a cor¬ 
responding one on a soft shoot ef the stock, and 
bind tightly together with soft wool or matting, 
making the outer edges or bark fit as neatly as 
possible, stop the point of the shoot on the stock, 
but let the point of graft grow. The stock and 
scion will soon unite, when the rootstock of the 
soion may be cut away, and the inarched part 
left to grow at will ; or, failing young plants, I 
have taken long shoots and inarched them as in 
the former case, and slung small bottles filled 
with water for inserting the heel of the scion in, 
to keep it alive until a union was effected, with 
the best results. Of- course on dark Fuchsias 
light ones should be principally used as grafts, 
and vice versa, and I may mention that large roof 
plants treated in this way have a good effect. 
Although easily performed, one seldom sees this 
operation carried into effeot. The present is a 
good time for the work, and after it is performed 
keep the plants shaded and syringed until they 
are well united and growing freely.—J. G. 


FRUIT. 

Forming new Strawberry beds.— 
Strawberry plants which have been forced in 
pots will produce a much larger quantity of 
fruit than young plants from runners of this 
year’s growth, however well they may be 
treated. Although young plants produce the 
finest fruits, and are therefore valuable for ex¬ 
hibition or other special purposes, the ordinary 
daily demand for dessert fruit, or for preserving, 
is what most people have tp consider ; and, in 
order to supply fair-sized, fruit in quantity, there 
is no plan which I have yet tried equal to plant¬ 
ing several large beds annually of Strawberry 
plants that have been forced in pots, and doing 
away with an equal quantity of old beds. We 
generally fruit the plants three times, viz , one 
year in pots, and two years out-of-doors. Direct¬ 
ly after the crop is gathered for the last year, 
the old crowns are cut off with a sharp spade, 
and winter greens or Broccoli are put into the 
land, so that there is no loss of time. And in 
planting out an equally rapid rotation is fol¬ 
lowed, for we generally plant our main urops on 
open quarters, as they are cleared of early Pota¬ 
toes or Peas. In order to keep the plants in good 
health until they can be planted out they must 
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be as regularly watered as when bearing a crop, 
for drought is fatal to the Strawberry in all 
stages of growth. Red spider follows drought, 
and the plants are severely checked in conse¬ 
quence. If the land has been well manured for 
previous crops, it need not have fresh manure 
ut into it at the time of planting, as a good 
ressing applied in autumn will be more bene¬ 
ficial, and if left on the surface will work in 
gradually, and help to screen the crowns from 
frost. In planting, we usually dig the ground, 
and plant as we proceed, having the rows 3 ft. 
apart, and the plants 2 ft. asunder in the row. 
The ball of roots is well moistened before plant¬ 
ing ; and, after picking out the orocks, the roots 
are carefully loosened round the edge of the ball, 
and, when planted, the soil is trodden quite 
firmly up to them, and they are well watered 
in. After that little attention is required, if the 
weather is moist and showery, beyond stirring 
the surface and keeping off runners ; and, if 
drought follows, they must be well watered 
until they get established, when they may be 
treated as other established beds, t.e., half- 
rotten manure is spread all over the surface at 
the commencement of winter, and is pointed in 
in spring just as growth commences ; and when 
the flower-spikes appear, a good thick mulch of 
stable litter is placed between the rows. That 
keeps the roots cool and moist, and the fruit 
clean and dry. After trying most of the sorts in 
cultivation, we still rely on Keen’s Sejbdling, 
Vicomtesse H6ricart de Thury, and La Grosse 
Sucrde for the earliest both indoors and in the 
open air ; and for main crops, President, Sir C. 
Napier, James Veitch, and British Queen. By 
planting for the earliest crop on sheltered bor¬ 
ders sloping to the south, ana for main crops on 
quarters, and for the latest on the coolest north 
aspect, we contrive to get a regular supply for 
about half the year.—J. G. 

7372.— Vines without heat.— Leyton ” 
may grow very good Grapes without a continu¬ 
ous supply of fire-heat. I have Bean good crops 
produced year after year in Vineries with no 
heating apparatus. Only Hamburghs, Sweet- 
waters, or such sorts should be employed, how¬ 
ever ; the late keeping sorts, like Lady Downs, 
Alioantes, Ac., requinng as much fire-heat as 
Muscats to do them justice. It is a bad plan to 
start the Vines into growth and then check them 
for want of heat, for even in May and June we 
get spells of cold days and nights between 
bursts of hot weather, when a little fire-heat 
would keep the crop gently moving, and there¬ 
by avoid many of the ills, such as mildew, Ac., 
that Vines are subject to. Give plenty of air 
so as not to force growth too rapidly, and in 
sunny weather, if the house is shut up warm 
and does not sink below 48°, no harm will 
come, and good crops may be expected. In 
cold weather give a little fire-heat in the day 
time—that is the proper time to force—and let 
the night temperature sink to what is a safe 
minimum, viz., 50° to 55°.—J. G., Linton. 


VEGETABLES. 

- i 

CULTURE OF THE ONION. 

This is one of the most useful of all cultivated 
vegetables, and one that is found in everjr gar¬ 
den, however small. Its uses are so numerous 
that its general appreciation is not to be won¬ 
dered at, for in addition to forming an agree¬ 
able and wholesome dish when cooked and 
served in the ordinary way, it forms a relish 
to almost everything else. In the north of 
England, .oottagers bestow a deal of pains on 
their Onion beds, and some of them often pro¬ 
duce enormous bulbs. 

Culture. —The ground intended for Onions 
should, if possible, be prepared during the 
winter by being deep dug or trenched and 
heavily manured, leaving tno surface in as open 
and rough a condition as possible. The kind of 
manure to be used must, of course, depend upon 
circumstances, but whatever kind is used, it 
should be well decomposed. Soot is one of 
the most valuable stimulants to the growth of 
Onions, and one that is within the reach of every¬ 
one. It may either be applied when the ground is 
being prepared or at intervals during the growth 
of the crop. Too large quantities atone time must, 
however, be avoided, a little given at intervals 
being the most effective. About the middle of 
March, when the land is in good working order, 


the surface should be turned over and the lucri 
broken fine by means of a steel fork, afi| 
whioh it should be firmly and evenly trodden saj 
the surface made level by means of a rake ) 
is a common practice in small gardens to sej 
Onions broadcast on raised beds, but this is 
plan not to be commended, inasmuch as it ei 
tails a vast amount of unnecessary labour tol 
profitable purpose. That raised beds are advai 
tageouB to Onion culture in cold wet soils 
proved by the fact that in districts where snq 
soils exist, large growers adopt this plan, bat i 
rich well-drained soils it is unnecessary. The bei 
method for a cottager to pursue is the one thi 
will give the best results with the least amoun 
of labour, and this may be achieved by sowin 
the seed in drills in open quarters of well pn 
pared soil. 

Sowing. —The ground being in readiness, 
fine day should be chosen for sowing the see< 
The drills should be drawn 9 in. apart and 2 ii 
deep, and after mixing the seed with flour ( 
finely-sifted lime, in order that it may be mot 
readily seen, it should be sown rather thickly 
but evenly, in the drills, afterwards covering it i 
with the feet. The surface should then be rakec 
the same way as the drills run, with a shorl 
toothed rake to give it a neat and orderly aj 
pearance, and no further labour will be require 
until thinning becomes neoessary. If the weathc 
is unfavourable and the ground unworkable ii 
March, sowing may be deferred until early i: 
April, but beyond that time it should by n 
means remain undone if a good crop of wel 
ripened bulbs is expected. 

Thinning. —Serious errors often occur i 
this respect, sometimes by thinning the plant 
out too much, and sometimes by their not bem 
thinned at a proper time. The exact time am 
manner in which Onions are to be thinnei 
greatly depends upon how thickly they come u 
m the rows; if so thickly as to touch each othei 
it is advisable to remove some of them a 
soon as they can be oonveniently handlec 
If, on the other hand, they come up moderate! 
thin, they may be left until they are as larg 
as a goose-quill. In no case, however, shoul 
they be thinned to the final distance apart a 
one time, but be gradually thinned until the 
remain 2 in. apart in the rows ; and then, whe 
the remaining ones become of a good uaabl 
size, every alternate one may be drawn as war 
ted, whioh will then leave the rest 4 in. aparl 
a distance that will be found ample, unlee 
very large bulbs are required. The exact die 
tance to leave Onions apart must, however, ii 
some measure be determined by the variet; 
grown and the quality of the soil. If they b 
grown in a rich soil they may be left muc 
more thiokly than when grown in a poor out 
It must not be forgotten that the more roor 
Onions are allowed apart the larger the 
will grow, and the longer they will oontinu 
in an unripe condition, and consequently ai 
less likely to keep through the winter. Mediuu 
sized, well-ripened bulbs always keep the bee 
and, moreover, they are better in quality an 
more useful. After the final thinning, the h( 
should be kept vigorously at work between tl 
rows in order to eradicate weeds and promo) 
luxuriant and healthy growth. If, on the appea 
ance of rain, the ground is hoed over and 
slight sprinkling of soot is applied two or thre 
times during the summer, it will have the efle< 
of keeping slugs and snails in subjection, as we 
as stimulating the growth of the plants. Salt 
sometimes used for Onion ground ; but it is 
dangerous application, and should never t 
used by the inexperienced. If used at all, 
should be applied in the winter when tl 
ground is being prepared, and left to be we 
washed in by the rain before the crop is sown. 

Transplanting Onions.— If, when tl 
time arrives for the Onion crop to be sown, the 
is not sufficient space of ground available f< 
the reception of the entire crop, a small spat 
may be sown and the deficiency made up l 
transplantation. When performing this open 
tion care is necessary in lifting the plants I 
avoid breaking the roots, as on this depent 
suooess. The plants Bhould be inserted in tl 
ground sufficiently deep to just cover the bulb 
and they may be planted the same distan 
apart as the sown crop is allowed to rernai 
Although these transplanted ones will make tl 
largest bulbs, yet they never keep so well, ai 
should, therefore, always be used first. 
Original from 
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Varieties. —There are now many varieties 
of Onions some of which may be grown to an 
; immense size, bnt these are not commendable 
j.' to tbe cottager. The best six kinds for general 
r lie are the Deptford, Brown Spanish, Banbury, 
' Junes’ Keeping, Brown Globe, and the Blood 
Red ; the White Tripoli iB also an excellent 
bed. Every cottager should, however, grow 
whichever sort he finds by experience to be oest 
suited to his purpose. 

Taking the crop, storing, &c. —Early 
in September the tops of Onions that were sown 
in Maroh or April will begin to turn yellow, 
when they should have their necks twisted and 
the tops laid down in such a manner as to expose 
the bulbs as much as possible to the sun. In a 
short time after this they will have fully com¬ 
pleted their growth, when they may be pulled 
up and Bpread out to dry for a few aays, during 
which time they should be frequently turned 
over. When thoroughly dry they may be taken 
coder cover to be tied into ropes, whenever a 
i convenient season occurs for so doing. It is 
not, however, advisable for amateurs to go to 
the trouble of roping them, as is often done, un¬ 
less they are required for sale, as they keep much 
better when tied in small bunches of, say, adozen 
bulbs. They are, moreover, more handy for use. 
After bunching, they should be hung up in any 
dry place from which frost is excluded, but the 
cooler they can be kept the better. Bulbs with 
thick necks should not be tied up, but be put 
aside for present use. The largest of the stored 
roots should always be used first, as they are 
more liable to grow and go rotten than the 
smaller ones. 

Sowing seed. —When it is desirable to 
■are seed, a few of the finest and best shaped 
bulbs should be selected from amongst those 
itored away, to be planted in March in rich 
soil, and in the warmest corner of the garden 
available. The bulbs should be planted deep 
enough to be covered, and when the flower- 
italks appear above ground they should be sup¬ 
ported by stakes, tying them loosely, so as not 
to injure the stalks ; only one stem should be 
allowed to each plant, and this should, of course* 
be the finest. When tbe seed is found to be 
turning black, the heads should be cut off and 
laid on a sheet of paper in the sun to dry, 
after which the seed should be shook out of 
tbe husks, cleaned, and stored away in drawers 
or air-tight bags, in a dry plaoe. C. W. 8. 


FRENCH OR DWARF BEANS. 

The French Bean, though seldom grown in small 
gardens in any quantity, is a most profitable 
and delicious vegetable, easy to grow, requires 
go stakes, and under proper treatment will con¬ 
tinue in bearing for a long time. The French 
Bean may be had in good condition both earlier 
and later in the season than Scarlet Runners, 
owing to its dwarf habit adapting itself to warm 
nooks and corners, as unaer hedges, fences, 
walls, Ac., where tall-growing kinds would not 
be admissible ; and, moreover, the plants come 
into bearing in a shorter space of time after 
nwingthan those of the tall-growing kinds. 
No garden, however small, should be without a 
few rows of French Beans, as they take up bat 
very little room, and other crops may be planted 
between the rows in order to economise space, 
and the yield is much greater in proportion than 
that obtained from tall-growing kinds. In point 
of favour the Scarlet Runner has doubtless the 
advantage, but nevertheless the French Bean is 
more delicate in texture and quite as whole- 
mm and nutritious. 

Culture. —The French Bean requires in 
everyway the same treatment as the Scarlet 
Bonner, excepting that they may be planted 
much more closely together without fear of 
their injuring other crops by their shade. The 
teed may either be sown in drills, drawn 2 in. 
deep, or be dibbled in with a stick. Double rows 
are the most profitable, and the seed should be 
■own rather thickly, and the plants when up 
thinned out to the required distance apart, by 
taking out the weakest. 

If no other crop is to be planted between the 
rows, 2 ft. apart will be found far enough, but 
if Lettuce or other catch crops are to be grown 
in between a little more space should be allowed. 

If joa wish to be well and to keep well, take B&aoo's 
Pols Ysgktablk Charcoal sold in bottles, 2a, 4a, and 
b. each, by all Chemists.—{A jdvt.] 
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The plants should be about 5 in. apart each way 
in tbe row, » ?., if double lines are grown; if 
single, they may be left rather closer. Early 
crops do not require so much space as main or 
summer crops, but the exact distance must be 
determined by the quality of the soil in which 
they are grown and the variety of Bean that is 
employed. Frequent hoeing between the rows 
will do much to promote the health of the 
plants, and during dry weather copious water¬ 
ings and heavy mulchings will be highly benefi¬ 
cial. 

Sowing. —The* first sowing, which should 
only be a small one, may be made in the last 
week in April, if the ground is in good work¬ 
ing order and the weather favourable ; if not, it 
wul be wise to wait a few days longer. The next 
sowing, which should be the principal one, may 
be made a month or six weeks later, and the 
last not later than the first week in July. From 
these sowings, under proper treatment, a good 
supply of young and juicy Beans may be 
secured from the the end of June or beginning 
of July until the end of October. 

Varieties. —The best variety of French 
Bean now in existence is one called Canadian 
Wonder, but for early crops Fulmer’s Early 
Forcing may be used, inasmuch as it comes into 
bearing rather sooner. Osborn’s Forcing, Wil- 
mot’s Early, and Long-podded Negro are also ex¬ 
cellent kinds that may be fully relied on. 

Insects, diseases, dfcc.— Slugs and snails 
are the principal enemies of the French Bean, 
and these are wonderfully partial to the leaves 
of the young and tender plants, which they 
attack with vigour just as they peep above 
ground. Timely means must be employed to put 
a stop to these pests whenever they are found 
to have commenced their work of destruction, 
otherwise they will soon make sad havoc with 
the Bean crop. Lime or soot sprinkled along 
each side of the rows, in such a manner that ths 
pests cannot reach the plants without crossing 
it, is a good remedy, but during showery weather 
it wants frequently renewing. Frequent dustings 
of wood-ashes over the heads of the plants is 
also an effective remedy, but the most effectual 
is that of diligently searching among the rows 
early in the morning, at whi<m time they will 
generally be found on the leaves of the plants or 
on the surfaoe of the Boil, bent on mischief. 


USEFUL HERBS. 

As there are many kinds of herbs that are in 
constant demand for use in all families, it is a 
good plan to set apart a border in which to grow 
them, which should be convenient of access. 
Any good garden soil that is made moderately 
rich with manure will grow the majority of 
herbs, but it is necessary that it should be 
moderately light, and that the surface should 
be worked down fine by a fork two or three 
times before planting. I shall first name the 
annual herbs, or those which require sowing 
every year to keep up a supply. 

Ohervil.—The first sowing should be made 
in March, and as this will probably ran to seed 
early in summer, a pinch of seed sown in a drill 
6 ft. long will audios. Another larger sowing 
should be made in the month of May, which 
will stand through the summer; for the winter 
supply a sowing must be made in August. 
Chervil is used for soups chiefly, and occa¬ 
sionally for salads. 

Clary.—It is not many cooks that ask for 
this plant except for omelettes, but it is some¬ 
times asked for for flavouring soups. The seed 
may be sown in May, and the plants thinned 
ont to 9 in. apart. 

Dill.—This, like Chervil, when once sown 
enerally produces itself from self-sown seed; 
ut where it is likely to be wanted a few seeds 
should be sown in the spring. It is not often 
inquired after except for flavouring purposes. 

Parsley.—Two sowings of Parsley are 
necessary to ensure a continuous supply, the 
first to be made in Maroh and the other early j 
in the month of August. To secure Parsley in 
the best condition it should be transplanted 
when the plants are 2 in. high. The soil should 
be rich and deep and the plants put out 9 in. 
apart each way. The sowing made in August 
may be sown thinly broadcast on a warm, shel¬ 
tered border, and if it oomes up too thick be 


thinned out. This orop will come in well in the 
month of February and onwards, and will con¬ 
tinue in good condition long after the early sown 
orop has run to seed. As a rule, Parsley sown in 
August does not run to seed until late the next 
summer; in fact, not until the next spring’s 
sowing is fit for use. 

Basil.—Sweet Basil is in general request. It 
is a tender plant, and in cold districts it is ne¬ 
cessary to sow a few seeds in pots and grow the 
plants under glass. In warm situations the seed 
may be sown m pots, and in June be planted 
out on a warm, sheltered border where the soil 
is fine and rich. In any case if the seed is sown 
early in April and the pots placed in a warm 
house or pit, the plants will he early enough ; 
as soon as the plants come into flower pull them 
up by the roots and dry in a cool plaoe. 

Borage. —This is chiefly used for flavouring 
claret-cup, the young leaves or the tops of the 

{ slants being preferred to the old and bottom 
eaves. It is a coarse plant, and the seed may be 
sown in April on any vacant space. Bees are 
very partial to it. 

The following varieties of herbs are generally 
propagated from cuttings or layers, but where 
there is not already a stock of plants, most of 
them may be raised from Beed :— 

Burnet.—This is only occasionally asked for, 
as its bitter properties are not relished by many. 
It is an accommodating plant, as it will grow in 
any sunny position. The plants are best increased 
by division in the spring. 

Chives. —The Chives are useful for salads, 
and are sometimes used in the kitchen depart¬ 
ment. It is an easy plant to grow. Tbe roots may 
be taken up in spring and divided. If a dozen 
roots are planted in a clump they will not re¬ 
quire any further attention for five or six years, 
unless the dry roots are wanted ; in that ease 
they must be taken up in the autumn and dried 
in the same way that Onions are treated. 

Fennel.—As this plant is frequently called 
for early in the spring, a few plants should be 
grown in the warmest corner of the herb border. 
As seedling plants are better than offsets, it is 
a good plan to sow a bit of seed in the spring 
and put out the plants in the autumn, where 
they are to remain. 

Marjoram. —This is required in most gar¬ 
dens ; the perennial kind is the one most grown. 
It should be divided in early spring. A planta¬ 
tion once made will last for four or five years if 
tile soil in which it is planted is good. 

Savory requires the same treatment as the 
Marjoram, except that it is more susceptible of 
moisture in the winter. I have known every 
plant to die in the winter when planted in a 
cold, wet soil. 

Sorrel is much called for in some families 
in the early summer months; but as it is one 
of the easiest plants to cultivate it gives no 
trouble. A strong plant taken up now and 
divided into half a dozen pieces and planted in 
a good soil will produce au abundant supply. 

Sage.—This is generally increased by cut¬ 
tings or layers. It strikes readily from cuttings 
in the month of May, and it may be increased 
by layers laid down in August. It is neoessary 
to grow a good stock of this plant, as it is much 
used both in the green and dried state. 

Thyme.—The common Thyme is readily in¬ 
creased from cuttings of the young growth put in 
in the spring or summer ; it may also be raised 
from seed. The Lemon-scented Thyme is best 
increased by division of the roots. Both sorts 
should be planted in rather light soil, the plants 
to be 12 in. apart each way. 

Tarragon.— This is a hardy herbaceous 
plant that will grow in any soil or position; 
but as it is a favourite herb, m some cases, suit¬ 
able provision should be made for it. If the 
roots are taken up now and divided, and tbe 
young pieces planted just under the surface, 
they will make strong plants during the sum¬ 
mer. As it grows from 2 ft. to 3 ft. high, it 
should be planted at the back of the herb 
border. J. 0. Clarke. 


7366.—Ohioory.—The seed of this salad 
should be sown in drills in May or June, and 
the plants should be thinned out to about 6 in. 
apart when they are strong enough. The leaves 
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should be out off towards the end of August to 
about 1 in. from the ground; this will prevent the 
formation of flower-stems, and encourage the 
production of fresh leaves. The plants are lifted 
early in October, and have their roots shortened 
and all the large leaves removed. They are then 
planted pretty closely together in boxes filled 
with rich, light mould, ana watered occasionally. 
The boxes should be protected with litter when 
frost is anticipated, and they should be re¬ 
moved as required to a dark place with a 
moderate temperature for blanching the leaves, 
which will be ready for cutting when they are 
6 in. long; each box of roots will afford two 
crops. It is advisable to sow fresh seed every 
year.—J. McK. 


Home and Window Gardening. 

The best house plant is undoubtedly 
Aspidistra lurida well grown. This plant we 
have seen in various countries tested in the 
most thorough manner as a house plant, and it 
never fails to do well. Last autumn we intro¬ 
duced two plants to a London room, one of 
these and one of the best of the Dracaenas ; the 
latter perished from gas or other evils in about six 
weeks ; the Aspidistra has been ever since a pic¬ 
ture of health, and a most picturesque object, too; 
far better in form than any Dracaena, because 
when well grown its leaves are so free and bold 
presented to the eye at many different positions, 
and not regular repetitions of the same as in the 
case of the Dracaena. The long, bold stalks and fine 
dark green glossy leaves are superb. It seems to 
require no care whatever in culture; and, oddly 
enough, if forgotten for weeks in the matter of 
water, it does not seem to mind it much. This 
happened to our own plant several times, but 
when placed in a backet of water, and allowed 
to have a good drink it soon looked as glossy as 
ever. 

Watering window plants.— I believe 
the idea is almost irresistible with many people, 
that if a plant looks siokly, water is the great 
curative agent, and that more water alone can 
restore it. They drown the vital principle in the 
plant with mistaken kindness. As soon as ever 
you see the leaf inolined to turn yellow and 
sickly, be careful with the water ; very pro¬ 
bably the withholding it for a few days will act 
as a restorative. The first principle of watering 
is, never water unless the ball of the plant is 
dry, and when you water, do it thoroughly, not 
in frequent dribbles, but give the plant a good 
drink when it is really thirsty. But you may 
possibly say, "Yes, it’s all very well to say * when 
it’s dry,’ but how am I to know when it is dry ?” 
By a very simple prooess. Now, do not try to 

? >ush your finger down the side of the pot, 
or you will do more harm than good if you 
do. Just, for example, tap with your knuckle 
the pots at this moment on your window¬ 
sill, and if you have an ear for any more refined 
music than Scotch bagpipes you will detect a 
difference in the sound produoed. One pot will 
ring with a bit of bell-like music—that is dry ; 
another, knock as you like, returns nothing but 
a dead leaden sound—that is wet. Having thus 
told you how and when to water, it only remains 
to say that in all cases use rain water if you can 
possibly get it, and in cold weather take care 
that the water is about the same temperature as 
that of the room in which the plants are grow¬ 
ing before you use it. Saucers below the pots are 
useful, but never allow the water to stand in 
them, but shortly after you have watered your 
plants empty all that has run into the saucers, 
so that air may circulate through the drainage 
material, and act on the soil from below as well 
as from above. This circulation of air from below 
is entirely checked by water standing in the 
saucers. You will remember that I told you 
after repotting your plant to give it a good 
soaking, but for some days, possibly weeks 
afterwards, it may not require any more. During 
this time evaporation will only take place from 
the surface of the soil; and the roots, having 
been damaged, will have to repair the damage 
done to them, a somewhat slow process, before 
they can absorb water freely; and, therefore, 
thes« repairs are more rapidly and efficiently 
accomplished where the soil is in a moderately 
dry state —N. 

IIarfi'> v s Knockabout Bag can only be obtained direct 
from the sole manufacturers, L. & 8. E. Harron. 447, 
8 trend, facing Oharing Cross Railway Station. Catalogue 
post free.-[A dvt.J 


HEATING GREENHOUSE BY KITCHEN 
BOILER. 

A correspondent in Gardenino seems to have 
been nnauocessfal in applying thig method of 
heating. As the plan has answered very well in 
a greenhouse I have just erected, I may perhaps 
give some serviceable information on the subject. 

“ Amateur ” does not state whether his boiler 
is open or high pressnre; but I oonolude it is 
the former. Nor does he give the total length 
of pipe which the water has to traverse, or the 
inclination at which the heating pipes are 
placed, so that it is difficult to ascertain with 
certainty what is amiss in his system. The 
probability is that there is not sufficient rise in 
the top pipe ; for if the difference of level is not 
more than 2 in. or 3 in. in a length of 15 ft. or 
20 ft. between the highest point in the pipe 
and where it leaves the boiler, the circulation 
would probably be too sluggish to produce a 
satisfactory result. In my own case there is a 
wrought iron high-pressure boiler placed at 
the back of my kitchen fire of two-thirds cubit 
feeteapadty, with a flue beneath, which, however, 

1 do not find it necessary to use, as my green¬ 
house floor is 6 ft. above that of the kitchen. 
Two l£*in. pipes are inserted in the top and 
bottom of the back of the boiler about 8 in. 
apart in level, and at a distance of 15 ft. are 
connected with the 4-in. hot-water pipes, which 
run along one end and side of the greenhouse 
for 26 ft. The lower ends of the 4-in. pipes 
are some 5 ft. above the boiler, and the 
siphon end has a rise of 4 in. The boiler is 
fed by a tank in the greenhouse, and there 
is an escape pipe about 14 ft. long, ending 

2 ft. above the top of the greenhouse. With 

this arrangement I get excellent circulation 
and heat with no addition to the kitchen fire, 
beyond that of backing it up at night with 
cinders in cold weather, when it is desired to 
keep up more heat during the night. My ex¬ 
perience, however, is limited to the past winter, 
which was very moderate. The heat of the 
water at the siphon end of the 4-in. pipes is 
about 140°; and this hot water may be usefully 
employed, by means of an india-rubber tube 
fixed on to a small brass tap, for the destruction 
of aphides on plants. In summer, when the heat 
is not required, provision must be made to utilise 
the energy of the boiler, which, if cut off from 
the 4-in. pipes whioh control it, would create 
too much steam and eject steam and water from 
the escape pipe in a somewhat alarming manner. 
To meet this emergency, I have two 4-in. pipes, 
9 ft. long, outside the greenhouse, placed so as 
to heat a hot-bed with frame over it, and by 
means of taps I can heat hot-bed and green¬ 
house together or separately at pleasure. 
Another plan is to conneot the boiler with a 
tank for it to heat and so cool itself, or an iron 
back may be inserted between the fire Mid the 
boiler. _ Novice. 

A timely hint.— Queen wasps are now 
(April 21)’active, and the prevalent belief is that 
if one be killed at this season of the year, a brood 
is destroyed. If so, they are worth killing. A nest 
of yonng wasps does deadly havoc to Plums and 
Pears in September. I killed five queens to-day 
in a few minutes. I find that Cauliflowers have a 
great attraction for them ; probably they came 
to drink, for there is always dew on Cauliflowers. 
With a garden syringe a volley of water oan be 
poured upon the wasp, which is thus disabled 
and can be easily killed. It would also be worth 
while to try whether the old-fashioned plan of a 
phial of syrup would entrap queen wasps at this 
season of the year. It is a common decoy when 
the young brood is on the wing, but why not do 
aU we oan to prevent young broods coming into 
existence ?— Chrysanthemum. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

7306. — Shading greenhouse. — The 
shading will first of all have to be provided, 
aBd this ought to be of the very best material, 
as it is the cheapest and most economical in the 
long ran. The best material is Williams’ new 
hothouse shading, whioh is very durable, as it 
is manufactured in pieces 30 yds. long by 14 yds. 
wide. It will be necessary to out as many 
lengths as will make one blind sufficiently 
large to cover one side of the house ; all these 
lengths will have to be stitched carefully side 


by side, and if any hemming is necessary boi 
ends will have to be hemmed. The top an 
bottom of the blind must be bound with wet 
bing. A straight wooden roller 3 in. in diameti 
will then be attached to the bottom of thj 
blind, and flat 1-in. galvanised carpet ring 
will be fixed to the webbing at the top about 1 fl 
apart, and aa the blinds will be outside tb 
house, it will be necessary to fasten stroin 
hooks in the coping to match the rings and n| 
the same distanoe apart; each ring will theoj 
be put upon its corresponding hook. An applianoj 
will now require to be constructed for the puij 
pose of lifting up and lowering the blind wheneve 
these operations are necessary. The following a 
the simplest and most effective. On the ridge* 
which must be 7 in. higher than the coping 
about 6 ft. from the one end fix a flat pullej 
to be called hereafter No. 1, and near the cenlnq 
fix another pulley of the same description to b« 
called No. 2, and fix another pulley to be calleq 
No. 3 so near to No. 2, that neither will intern 
fere with the revolution of the other, and 
about 6 ft. from the other end fix another pullejf 
to be called No. 4. This done, procure a No. \ 
sash line; fasten one end firmly to the coping im¬ 
mediately below No. 1 pulley, and pass the 
other other end of this line between the blinq 
and the glass of the lights to the bottom of thej 
blind (which must be shading the house whilst 
this is done) ; then take the line and lead it 
above the blind, passing it through No. 1 pulley, 
and then through No. 2 pulley, and allow the 
end to drop down so as to be within reach of 
the person in oharge ofthe shading. Take another 
piece of line to fix it securely to the coping be¬ 
low pulley No. 4, pass the came below the 
blind, i.e., between the blind and the glass, then 
i&ss it above the blind on to and through 
To. 4 pulley, and then through No. 3 pulley, 
and allow it to drop, as was done with the 
other one ; at this point there should be a 
hook whereon to tie the lines. By pulling the 
lines simultaneously towards you the blind will 
be rolled up, and by undoing the lines the blinds 
will be lowered.— Jumbo. 

7385.—House slops for pot plants and 
borders. —In nine cases out of every ten new 
beginners overdose their plants with liquid 
manure. They either give it to the plants too 
strong or too often, or at a time when the plants 
are not growing sufficiently to take it. The re¬ 
sult is that many a choice plant has rotted off 
through these indiscretions. There are some 
plants that do not require manure either fluid or 
solid, such, for instance, as Azaleas, Palms, 
Ferns, Ac., and some others' are poisoned with 
liquid manure if it be administered too strong. 
For most flowering plants in pots and borders 
I should mix one quart of chamber lye to three 
quarta of water, and water the plants with it 
twice a week. If soap-suds and lye be thrown 
together, there might be added an equal quantity 
of water before using it. For kitchen garden 
purposes, especially about Celery, Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers, Rhubarb, or Gooseberries, it may 
be given freely, as they are grass feeders. Beans 
ana Potatoes or Peas are better without liquid 
manure. The little alkali or soda there is in the 
soap-suds will do no harm in the kitchen gar¬ 
den, as many things grown there take these very 
constituents out of the soil, especially Onions 
and Celery, and also Asparagus. The best liquid 
manure for pot plants is that made by pouring 
hot water on fresh horse manure mixed with 
soot. It should be used very weak.—G. C., 
Eccles . 

7371.—Wire worms in garden.— The 
wireworm is rather difficult to eradioate. As 
"Gareioch’s” garden will no doubt be cropped, the 
best thing to do at present would be to pulverise 
linseed cmeo, and spread the dust produoed over 
the soil liberally. The wireworms will have a 
feast of this, which they like very much ; after 
having partaken of it they will swell np, and 
eventually burst. Towards the end of autumn, 
when the crops have been removed, trench the 
soil thoroughly, and give on a wet day a dress¬ 
ing of salt. Hot air-slaked lime can be supplied 
in addition. The surface of the soil must be hoed 
frequently. More applications of salt and lime will 
be necessary to effect a thorough clearance.— 
J. McK. 

7374.— Cutting a Holly hedge.— A hedge 
oomposed of Hollies 15 ft. high and 8 ft. through 
is really a hedge made up of full-grown trees, 
and naturally there will he a difficulty in deal¬ 
ing with them, and especially to induce 4 new 
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growth on the lower part of the trunks, andnoth- 
Qg bnt very severe measures will produce any 
risible effect upon them. 1 should advise re- 
'factog the thickness of the hedge from 8 ft. to 
4 ft, leaving 2 ft. on each side the hedge from 
top to bottom, but not in the manner suggested 
by “ W. D. I.”—by making a ridge-shaped top, 
tod in no case cut the leading top shoots. Give 
i liberal top-dressing of rich light loam and 
light stable litter to the ground about the tree 
roots. This will stimulate the trees into a rapid 
growth of new wood, and most likely cause them 
to break out all along the trunks. 1 have known 
large Hollies that have lost most of their leaves 
through being shifted at the wrong time of the 
year break out afresh all over through a severe 
catting back. The pruning (cutting back) should 
be done at once, or at latest not after the middle 
of May. Do not dig about the tree roots.—G. C., 
Ecda. 

7396 — Cleaning 1 oil barrels.— The only 
elective way of cleaning oil barrels is bv setting 
tire to the oil that remains on the inside of the 
barrels, but care must be taken that the fire 
does not get too strong hold of the wood before 
it ii extinguished. Throw a piece of lighted 
paper into the barrel and when it is considered 
that all the oil is consumed cover the barrel up 
so as to smother the fire, or dash cold water 
into it. Where you have the convenience of a 
steam jet to turn into the barrel, the oil may be 
got out with less risk of injury to the wood ; 
bat it is only in exceptional cases where this 
mode oan be adopted. I remember that this is 
the plan adopted at all sugar refiners; and after 
the process no ene would know that there has 
ever been sugar in the ^hogsheads. — G. C., 
Ecdet. 

7382.—Lightening heavy soil.— The best material 
f r this purpose is burnt lime. The soil should be well 
trenched, aud during this operation the burnt lime 
should be liberally administered, so as to get thoroughly 
ailed with the soil, upon which it exerts a strong 
mechanical action, preventing the particles of the clay 
from forming the dense and compact mass natural to 
them, and reducing them to a more, minute condition, 
which makes the land more easily worked.—J. McK. 

7379.—Ribbon borders.—" G. H. R." should plant 
bis border thus, viz.: back row, Perllla nankineasi*; next, 
fellow Calceolaria; then Browallia coorulea ; next dwarf 
Nasturtiums ; and in front Ageratnm Imperial Dwarf, 
or Phlox Drummond!; or if he is not certain of his 
dvsrf Nasturtium being a free and continuous flowerer 
h- had better substitute variegated Geranium for it.— 
J. 6. L 

7356.—Swedes and Mangolds.— Mangold seeds 
should be sown immediately; the Globe varieties are 
the best for a strong clay soil. Swedes should be sown 
shout the middle of May; the Defiance Purple-top 
swede is one of the best varieties. It is necessary that 
the clay soil be thoroughly well worked.—J. MCK. 

7® i.- Green-fly on Rose trees.;— Syringe the 
trees thoroughly with a strong solution of Tobacco- 
water, and repeat the operation until the pest is re¬ 
moved. Syringe with soft water occasionally afterwards, 
tn order to keep the foliage clean.—J. McK. 

7364.—Manure for Azaleas.—A good manure for 
this purpose is Clay's Fertiliser. It should be spread on 
the surface of the soil, as it does not dissolve readily. 


G. M. Fortner .—The correspondent alluded to Is one 
of the most practical gardeners of the day, and speaks 
from experience. You will be perfectly safe in carrying 

out his instructions.- North Sea — Yes, it is equally 

good. Apply a little once a fortnight, or oftener, accord 

ing to the strength of the plants.- S. Broton .—The 

insect is red spider. The plants have been kept too hot 
and dry. Give more air and keep the atmosphere 
of the house moist. We 1 syringe the plant every 

afternoon.- L. C. K .—Try Messrs. Sutton A Sons, 

Reading.- Erin -Wj have inserted some of your 

queries; the others we cannot insert unless you write 
the names of the plants more plainly. 

Names of plants.— 27. E. Phelps .—Dlelytra specta- 

bilis.- Mrs. Loudon .—Souvenir d’un Ami. we think, 

but are not sure.- Msss R. L. Blandford.—l, Acacia 

armata ; the others are too small to be recognised.- 

Chiddingfold — Llmnanthus Douglas!.- Buxton, Owns • 

flair.-Kindly send better specimens- J. C. Whitleey. 

1, H&brothamnusfasciculatus; 2,Cyti8Us racemosus.- 

Gam.—E upatori i m riparium— S. Y.— 1, Tradescantia 
argentea; 2, send better specimen ; 3, Saxifraga sarmen- 
tosa: 4, Mesembry anthem am cordifolium varlegatum. 

- C. Chattle .—Blechnum braalllense probably.- 

Biddy.—Green Christmas Rose (Hellebores tlrldJsji 


QUERIES. 


Boles for Correspondents.— AU oommuvioa- 
tions for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address qf the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the Query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be oi} a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity ol 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day qf publication, it w not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us aqain. 

7449. —Utilising garden refuse.—A writer upon 
the above subject Bays: 1 T do not even waste the 
ammonia and agricultural fuel of my weeds by burning 
them, but bury them whole, and with them the Pea 
haulm, Bean and Cabbage stalks, <&c." Does the writer 
dig a pit and put the above refuse in t And if he does, 
is it covered over, or exposed to the weather? I quite 
believe in the statement, and, with a little more informa¬ 
tion on the subject, will commence operations.—C. T. 

7450. —Bouvardla dyinv.— Last autumn I got a 
white Bouvardla (tingle) which, when it had done flower¬ 
ing, was put luto the vinery, where there is a fire all the 
night, and very often in the day when cold; it shed its 
leaves, and was after a time pot into a frame with gentle 
heat, and made several fresh shoots, but then suddenly 
died. It was never removed from the frame. What was 
the cause, or probable cause, of its dying? What treat¬ 
ment do Bouvardias require ?—E. L. C. 

7461.—Growth and treatment of Melons.— 
Will any reader, experienced in growing Melons, kindly 
give me full instructions how to succeed in growing 
them? how many plants should be grown In a light 
6 ft. by 3 ft ? how to get the fruit to set ? and what 
quantity of fruit one plant should hear ? When and how 
to water them? also, when to discontinue the watering? 
and If more than one crop can be grown from the 
same plaut? and what soil they should be grown in ?— 
You* * Beqinher. 

7452.—Failure of Tacsonla Van Volxeml.- 
Last autumn 1 planted a Tacsonla Van Volxemi against 
a wall in my greenhouse on the opposite side to the hot- 
water pipes. It grew excellently until February, when 
it suddenly began to wither at the tips of the shoots, and 
in a few days died. I cut it down, examined the roots, 
and replanted it. but without effect. Is this Tacsonla 
liable to wither off in this way ?— Magna. 


7444. — Blind for greenhouse.— If a lean-to green- 
taose was provided with blinds, would they be required 
■t file sides as well as the top ? Would tbe blinds keep 
tt* house warmer during winter nights if they were 
linen down?— NORTH sea. [1/the tun strikes anypldnts 
tom the sides a slight shade is necessary, but the house 
thouid not be darkened any more than is absolutely neces- 
wry. The blinds, if drawn down in winter, would keep 

house warm.] 

7445. Insects on Azaleas.— F. J. G —The Insects 
m the Azaleas are what is called thrips. Give the plants a 
ipod fumigating with Tobacco smoke two or three even- 
tag* in succession; then well syringe the plants with 
dean water. If the plants are small, dip them (not the 
nob) in a bucket of Tobacco water. 

7446. — Peppermint plant*— B. 8. C.—We presume 
Peppermint tree is meant (Eucalyptus amygdalina). 

Seeds or plants may probably be obtained at some of the 
urge London nurseries. 


7«7.—Rose in new greenhouse.— G. 27. B.—If 
roi give plently of air there need be no fear of the Rose 
taking any harm, we should think. If tbe house is heated 
have a little air on at night. 

7448.—Thinning Grapes.—At what stage should 
Gnpes be thinned?—D. 8. P. [When of the size qf small 
rnt, tut out the weak-stemmed berries first.] 

Brmsnkam. —There must be some mistake in the 
wads. The two Rases sent were totally different inform, 
wwr, and scent, and, moreover, the wood and leaves 

tore not alike.- A. W. E. C —We know of no special 

took on tbe subject, but a chapter is devoted to it in 
Saw's “ London Market Gardens,” prioe 2s. 0d., post 
hw is. 9d. from our office. Insects.—We received 


your letter, but there were no Insects inclosed. Clay's 
rertUUer will answer your purpose as well as anything. 
— M. H. L. —As a rule, the more light and sun the fruit 
at« the higher the colour, and certaiuly the better the 

aiTonr.- A. H. Eshton.—Tho price of the book on 

7era»mentioned is 2s. 6d.- Angling .—Your question is 

sot within our province.-invalid.—Your 

to* answered at page 107.— E. Cf.—Wo do 
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7463. — Spot on Pelargonium leaves. — The 
leaves of my Pelargoniums are suffering from a disease, 
being covered with reddish spots. They seemed very 
healthy until about a month ago. They are in a span- 
house, with plenty of sunlight, and are watered at 
night. Might draughts of air occasion it? or what is 
the cause?— Clover. 

7464. —Fastening climbers to walls.—What is 
the best way to fasten climbers to a wall inside a 
greenhouse? I cannot afford wire trellis, and have heard 
that it is not well to use nails; besides, there are tender 
shoots of Lapageria, 2 ft. long, which are too delicate to 
nail up.— Magna. 

7465. —Arranging flower beds.—How can I best 
arrange the following plants in beds, viz., Geraniums, 
Petunias, Phloxes, Verbenas, summer Chrysanthemums, 
dark and light Dianthus, Asters, Zinnias, Ac. ? I shall be 
greatly obliged if anyone can give advice. I have two 
round, one oval, and four half-circular beds, two of which 
latter have yellow Pansies in them.—E. L. C. 

7456.—Culture or Heeman thus.— Will any reader 
kindly say what treatment is necessary for Hsemanthus ? 
I have two plants in my stove ; they throw out two long 
leaves about 1 ft. or more Ion*, but die off at the ttpa, 
and never flower. When I got them nearly two year 
ago I was told they flowered beautifully.— C. M. D. 

7467.—Building a greenhouse. - B log about 
building a greenhouse, I am desirous of asking a few 
questions on the subject, viz , is it necessary to consult 
the surveyor first ? If so, is It part of his work, or does 
he charge a guinea? Must the house be built with brick 
foundations ?—V eronica. 

7458 —Rose buds falling off —I got some pot 
Roses last year. The buds ou them got to the stage of 
being nearly full blown, but when they got this length 
they dropped off. What was the cause ?—D. 8. P. 

7469.—Hardy Fuchsias.—I should be glad to 
know the names of some hardy Fuchsias that can be 
permanently planted in a small garden. Would a north 
border be too cold and sunless for them ?—A. P. 


7409.-Maggots on Pear tree.—I have a Pear 
tree on the south side of my house, the blossoms fust 
setting. I observe many of the leaves are curled up 
and contain a black maggot about 3-8ths of an inch long. 
Will someone kindly tell me the cause and remedy, 
and say whether the maggot will hurt the fruit ? 
—Perplexed. 

740i —Planting border under windows.— 
How should a south-east border 2 ft. wide be planted to 
look well most of the year? Bankslan Rose*, Olemati , 
Wistaria, Ac., are trained up the house, and there is 
4 ft. of Grass between the border and terrace. Mignonette 
lasts so short a time.— Peacock. 

7402: -Bedding Pansy. -Is there any good Prim¬ 
rose-coloured bedding Pansy? Primroses and Viola cor- 
nuta (Perfection! make a beautiful spring mixture, hut 
th« bright yellow Pansies my gardener has sub-tinDed 
this year for the common Primroses form too harsh a 
contrast.—E. H. 

7163.— Paint for outside work.— Some months 
buck a recipe for paint for outside woodwork appeared 
In Gardening, the component parte being gis tar and 
paraffin oil. Will the correspondent who gave it repeat 
quantities and state how a dark gresn colour could be 
given it?-W. W. 

7464.—Onions destroyed by wire worms.— 
Last year I had the greater portion of my Onions and 
Shallots destroyed by wire and other worms, although I 
took measures for their prevention. I find they are 
again making their appearanoe. Can auy reader suggest 
a remedy T—W. J. T. 

7105.— Lavender and Rosemary.— I am anxious 
to have good bushes of these old-fashioned plants. I 
have tried cuttings, but they failed. I should be very 
glad to know whether it is better to procure cuttings 
or seeds? also, the kind of soil and treatment they re¬ 
quire?— E. K. C. 

7400.—Rose of Jericho.— Would seme one kindly 
tell me how to raise the Rose of Jericho from seed ? I 
have tried to grow them several times, but the seedlings 
have always withered away, apparently from the leaves 
being eaten by a very small Insect.— Flora. 

7467. — Nitrate Of soda. — will any experienced 
grower of Chrysanthemums tell me whether nitrate of 
soda is a good manure for them ? and how much shoul l 
be added to a gallon of water for use in a liquid state ? 
—CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

7468. — Cucumbers for show.— What would be 
the proper time to put in Cucumber aeeds to pro lace 
fruit for show on Augast 1 ? Also, what sort would be 
best ? I have a house in which I can keep up a night 
temperature of 08 ®.—Tomato. 

7463. Spent |Hops and Pansier.— I have tern 
advised to mix “ spent Hops” with the soil in wntch tj 
transplant my Pansies for spring and summer blooming. 

I would like to have the opinion of some experienced 
person on the subject.—E. A. G. 

7470. —Roses In pots —I have four Roses in pots in 
the greenhouse which I struck from cuttings a year ago 
in a bottle of water. They are large plants, but show no 
Bigns of flower-buds. What shall I do to induce them to 
flower?— R. 

7471. — Plants for banks.— How and what evergreen 
low-growing plants and creepers should be planted on 
gravelly banks very much sloped. They form a cutting 
with Grass on the top, and the road runs through them. 
—Peacock. 

7472. — Treatment of Acacias.— ^Will any reader 
of Gardening give me some information respecting 
greenhouse Acacias ? I want to know when they will 
flower, and if they ought to be stopped, my plants being 
twelve months old.— R. 

7473. —Bed for Cucumbers.—Will Cucumbers do 
in a frame in a mixture of Grass mown from lawn, horse 
droppings, soot and turfy loam ? or had either of the in¬ 
gredients be better left out ? and is stable manure ne¬ 
cessary?—R. 8. 

7474. — Tomatoes for show.— What woul l bs the 
proper time to put In Tomato seeds to produce ripe 
fruit for show on August 1. 1882 ? Also, what sort is 
the best for the purpose?— tomato. 

7475. — Melons for exhibition.— What would be 
the proper time t > sow Melon seeds to produce ripe fruit 
for show on August 1 ? Also, what sort is omiiered 
best ?— Tomato. 

7470.—Killing' tree stumps. — Would someone 
Inform me what would have the effect of destroying a 
tree? at the same time I wish to utilise the trunk for 
ornament.—W. F. 

7477. -Oitriobatus or Orange Thorn.— Can 
anyone tell me where to purchase seeds or plants of 
Citriobatns or the Orange Thorn of the colonies, used 
for hedges.—H. R.j 

7478. — Bone manure for Celery.-1 am anxious 
to try the effect of bone dust ou Celery in trenches. 
Will someone kindly inform me the best way to use 

—F. 8. 

7479. — Spent Hope for plants.—I should like to 
know if spent Hops are valuable aa a manure for hardy 
flowers generally, as I have been told they are especially 
so for Pansies.—E A. G. 

7480. —Propagating Hollies and Laurels.— 
Will some reader kindly tell me how to propigate 
Holly and Laarel? I shall be thankful for any hints, 
—A. W. H. 

7481. — Mulberry tree*.— What is the proper treat¬ 
ment of Mulberry trees? When should they be pi rnted, 
and how?- Erin. 

7482. — Hoy a bella— Is Hoya bella a good plant to 
place In a greenhouse border ? or would it do best in a 
pot?—E rin. 

7488.— Ante in pots.— Several plants in my green¬ 
house have ants’-nests in the pots. How shall 1 destroy 
them without injuring the plants t—R. 
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7488.— Ants In hot beds.—Can anyone tell me how 
to destroy onto In hot-beds ?—Mrs. R, 

7484.—Soot for Ferns —Is soot good for Ferns? and 
are there any plants to which It is injurious ?—R. S. 

7486.—Luculia srratissima.—Will this do well in a 
cool greenhouse ? and is this a good time to procure it ? 
—Erik. 

7488 . —Freesias.— What is the proper treatment of 
Freesia bulbs after flowering!— Erin. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


LEEKS. 


Leeks are comparatively little grown in small gar¬ 
dens, yet they are easier to grow than Onions, and, 
if possiblo, they are more useful in oookery. In 
order to grow Leeks well—and they are a profitable 
crop—sow in February or March in drills 15 in. 
apart, and when the young plants are large enough 
thin out to 6 in. in the rows, and plant the thinnings 
elsewhere the same distances apart. If very large 
Leeks be required, open trenches the width of the 
spade and 15 in. deep, place 6 in. of rotten manure 
on the bottom, return part of the soil, and plant the 
Leeks at the distances apart already given. Leeks 
succeed best in a soil comparatively loose, as the 
roots at once strike downwards, whilst the loose 
upper soil offers no obstacle to the rapid growth of 
the succulent stems. Very good Leeks may be grown 
by simply making large holes with a dibble, drop¬ 
ping the plants in so that the roots rest on the bot¬ 
toms of the holes with a few of the finer particles 
of soil just sufficient to cover the yoaDg roots at the 
bottom pushed into the hole, not applying any 
pressure. Of course, in time, what with hoeing and 
the natural action of the weather, the holes get 
filled up, but the soil round the stems of the plants 
does not set so hard as if tho Leeks had been 
planted in the ordinary way ; and as the season 
advances, and tho plants gather strength, the 
gradual earthing up blanches the stems And render* 
them more delicate in flavour, and in this way a 
much larger proportion of them is usable. The 
Leeks grown for tne London markets are not, as a 
rule, equal to those produoed by private growers. 
Market gardeners get their plants too dwarf and 
stocky, and there is only 1 in. or 2 in. of blanched 
stalk fit for use, whilst many private growers pro¬ 
duce Leeks having 6 in. to 8 in. of delicately 
blanched stem, all of which is tender and eatable. 

Leek soup.—'This is one of the most delicate 
of soups. Take two pounds of shin of beef; put 
in the stew-pan with about four quarts of water 
and a liitlo salt; boil it for two hours, and then 
tike the beef out; have a fowl cleaned and 
trussed as for boiling; put it in the soup; have two 
dozen of large and well-blanched Leeks, cut off 
their green parts, and divide the white stems in 
pieces about 1 in. long, wash them in water until 
quite clean, add them to the soup, and let them boil 
until the fowl is tender, which may be in about an 
hour and a half, varying according to the age 
of the bird; when done, take out the fowl, 
joint it neatly, place in a tureen, pour the soup 
over, and send it hot to table. 

Boiled Leeks.—Wash, trim, and cut them in 
equal lengths; split each nearly in two, then tie 
them in small bunches ; put them in plenty of boil¬ 
ing water with a little salt j boil them twenty to 
thirty minutes, or till tender, removing any scum 
which may arise; drain, and serve them on toast 
with melted butter. 

Boiled Leeks with white sauce.— Trim off 
the root and the outer leaves, cut the green ends 
off, leaving the Leeks 6 in. long ; wash them well, 
put them into boiling water, with a tablespoonful 
of salt and a dessertspoonful of vinegar, and boil 
uncovered for three quarters of an hour. Serve upon 
hot buttered toast, without crust, and with the 
following sauce poured over them : Knead a table- 
spoonful of baked flour with three ounoes of butter, 
and stir into half a pint of boiling new milk; boil 
ten minutes. 


Leek fla m mlsh.—Cut up a dozen Leeks (pre¬ 
viously washed clean and free from grit) into piece : 
} in. long; place these in a basin with half a pint 
of good thick cream, season with nutmeg, pepper, 
ana salt, and mix all well together. Prepare a pound 
of short paste, divide it into four equal parts, mould 
these into balls, roll them out to the size and shape 
of puddiDg-plates, and place them on a baking-dish 
or tin; with a paste-brush dipped in water wet all 
round the edges of the paste, fill the centre of ca h 
flat with enough of the prepared Leeks to fi 1 the 
flammish—when, by gathering up the rides of the 
paste, each flat assumes the form of a puckered 
purse ; this muBt be secured by fastening the plaits 
together with a wetted small circular piece of paste 
gently pressed upon their centre. Bake for half an 
hour. 

Leek and Potato soup—Trim off the root and 
outer leaves from eight flue Leeks: wash them 
quite free from grit, divide them lengthwise into 
quarters, and out them into pieoes 1 in. 1< 
these into boiling water for five mirni 
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them, and fry them in a little batter till they 
are lightly browned; season them with a teaspoon- 
fal of salt, and pour over them three pints of boil¬ 
ing water ; let them simmer for half an hour, then 
put with them four large mealy Potatoes, peeled 
and out into slioes ; boil until the Potatoes are soft 
enough to crush easily. Stir all well together, and 
serve with dioe of fried bread. 


POULTRY. 

CHICKEN FOOD. 

The first food after hatching should invariably 
consist of bard-boiled egg chopped fine, and mired 
with stale bread crumbs or a little Oat or Barley- 
meal, and made into a dry crumbly mass with a 
little new milk. Before, however, this dainty meal 
be given the ben must have her fill of gram and 
water, as directly she imagines herself freed from 
further oares as regards incubation she becomes 
ravenous, and will devour the major portion of the 
chicken food. The egg diet must be continued for 
four or five days, and.mnst then give way to sound 
grain and meal of various kinds. The grand secret 
of successful chicken rearing, as far as food is con¬ 
cerned, is summed in the words “ little and often.” 
Young chickens require to be fed every hour or so, 
gradually extending the period between each meal 
as they grow older. On no account must food be 
allowed to remain after the chickens have partaken 
of as muoh as they appear to relish. Alter a time 
or two it is easily apparent what quantity to give 
them, so that there be no waste, but if food is per¬ 
mitted to be before them always it gives them a 
distaste for it, and destroys all chanoe of a good ap¬ 
petite for the next meal. A drink of warm milk tne 
first thing in the morning is of great assistance, but 
it is not advisable to give more than one supply 
during the day. Generally speaking, nothing is bet¬ 
tor than oatmeal well boiled, and afterwards mixed 
with dry meal into a crumbly mass. No soft food 
should be riven in a sloppy state, as it is wasteful 
and not relished by the birds. For hard food small 
or tail Wheat, and later on Barley and a very little 
Maizs for a change. Many poultry-keepers feed 
almost solely on Rice, raw and cooked. It is a great 
error, as this grain is very deficient in bone and 
flesh-forming material, consequently but ill-adapted 
for growing stock. A little, however well boiled in 
milk, may be given occasionally as a change, bat 
beware of its constant use, as ohiokens are very fond 
of it, and it will be fonnd very difficult to wean 
them from it and get them to take kindly to other 
feeding staff. Where a Grass run cannot be pro¬ 
vided an adequate supply of green food must be 
given ; they cannot nave too much of it, hut it 
must not be allowed to lay about and decay, or it will 
form the foundation of innumerable diseases. If a 
good sod of fresh Grass can be placed before them 
daily it will form a great source of health and 
amusement. Too much stress cannot be laid on the 
importance of feeding early in the morning; nothing 
will prove so injurious to chickens as allowing them 
to roam abont for hours with empty stomachs. As 
regards the proportion of hard and Boft food best 
adapted for rearing ohiokens on, the variety or breed 
must be taken into consideration. Thus with 
Brahmas or Dorkings size is a great aim, and there¬ 
fore soft food should predominate, but with game 
or Hambnrghs it. should be the opposite, as it is 
desirable to obtain firm-fleshed, sprightly specimens 
with symmetry instead of fat. There exists much 
controversy as to the desirability of allowing 
chickens unlimited quantities of water. We main¬ 
tain that, provided the water is clean and constantly 
ohanged, no harm can come of it. It often hap¬ 
pens, in consequenoe of their not being regularly 
fed, that chickens gorge themselves with dry grain, 
and then, in order to get rid of the disoomfort, they 
partake of copious draughts of water. This is easily 
revented by feeding at proper intervals. A little 
oiled liver, chopped fine, may be given with ad¬ 
vantage occasionally, as likewise a sprinklin g of 
spice condiment, but beware of its too frequent use. 
—Andalusian. 


BEES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

May is the most interesting month to the bee-keeper. 
Multitudes of bees will now be seen leaving the hive, 
and returning richly-laden with honey and pollen. 
The population w 11 have increased considerably, and 
there will be much apparent confusion at the 
entrance of the hive, which must now be enlarged 
to its full size. Drones, by this time, are making 
their appearance from stocks that are in a healthy 
and vigorous state. Have now in readiness supers to 
place upon stock hives. Each super should nave a 
piece or two of guide-comb neatly fitted in it; such 
bits of comb tempt the bees to go into the super at 
onoe and commence work. Do not, however, pat on 
I the snper until there are evident signs of want of 
I room m the stock hive. This may be known by the 


bees gathering at the entrance of . the hive, where 
they ding to each other, and hang in a cluster under 
the board. If common straw hives are used a piece of 
the straw-work, 4 in. in diameter should be cat from 
the top of the hive, and the snper put ou. This 
operation is best performed in the middle of a 
bright day when most of the bees are out at work. 
Should the oombs be a little broken at the top it will 
be rather an advantage, for the bees in repairing 
them will probably be induced to carry their work 
upwards into the snper. 

Swarms will probably be nnnsnally early, owing 
to the forwardness of the season. The chief indica¬ 
tions of swarming being about to take plaoe are the 
appearance of drones; a kind of hum, a shrill 
piping sound in the hive in the evening, and the 
restlessness of the bees; and when on a fine morn¬ 
ing very few bees are at work, while on the day 
before all was activity and bustle, a swarm will be 
pretty sure to rise in the course of the day. Let 
everything be in readiness, and when the swarm has 
settled lose no time in housing it into a new, clean 
hive. The ancient custom of making music, with 
door-key and frying-pan, is ntterly useless. 

Hiving is usually performed by holding the hive 
under the swarm, and then giving the branch on 
which it is hung a sadden shake, when all the bees 
fall into the hive; the floor board is then placed 
over the whole, and the hive inverted into its proper 
position, and placed npon the ground for a tow 
minutes, aud then carried to the place it is perma¬ 
nently to occupy. Many experienced bee-keepers 
perform this and all other operations without 
even the defence of a pair of gloves, but it would 
not be wise for any person to attempt to do so till 
he has had long experience in the management of 
bees, because coolness ou the port of the operator is 
an essential qualification. The best defence is a piece 
of gauze or crape, put on over the hat and reaching 
down to the shoulders, and a pair of thick woollen 
gloves. Those who are about to commence bee¬ 
keeping are to be congratulated, for they .will find 
in tne management and observation of their bees a 
constant source of interest and amusement, as well 
as profit. B. 8. G. 


AQUARIA. 

FISH BECOMING UNHEALTHY IN PONDS 
AND AQUARIA. 

(ConUntLed from page 108.J 

Actinism, I think, has mnch to do with disease of 
fish in aquaria; provision should always be made for 
the fish to have a shady retreat, and on no acoonnt 
should the direct snn-ray be allowed to fall on the 
tank or vessel; it produces an undue amount of 
confervoid growth, and ultimate obscurity. Another 
caase of obscurity is an undue proportion of lime in 
solution in the water; this is acted upon by the car¬ 
bonic acid gas given off by the animal, and not taken 
np by the plants with sufficient rapidity. Yon ean 
see how this is by breathing through a tube into a 
glass containing lime water; it immediately turns it 
milky. If you wish to feed your fish, meat shredded 
very fine is the best food, taking gpeoial care to 
remove every particle unoonsumea. This can be done 
by a small glass tube; placing your finger over the 
hole, insert it into the tank over that which is to be 
removed; on lifting your finger the object will enter 
the tube; replace your finger, and withdraw the 
tube, throwing away the contents. If you want to 
observe where an undue portion of carbonio acid gas 
comes from, steep a piece of raw meat in a glass on 
some shingle placed iu the bottom ; let it remain a 
few days ; pour off the water. Your olfactory nerves 
will direct you to the gas, and your eves will discover 
that the shingle has become black; therefore, before 
all other matters, letoleanlinessbeyour first endea- 

J rour. Do not overcrowd the tank; one fish, say 4 in. 
ong, or two half the size, is sufficient for one gallon 
of water. Keep, if possible, a separate tank for 
newts, beetles, and other amphibious and preying 
animals. A few very small pond snails, say the 
Physa, will keep down excessive vegetation. 

The swan-mussel, Auodon eygnus, is of good ser¬ 
vice, taking up the lime held in solution to add to 
ita mantle. I much prefer as food the natural inha¬ 
bitants of the water, say, bloodworms, found in 
every stagnant pond, the Daphne pulex (water flea), 
or the Cyclops. These may all be kept in a reserve 
pin or glass jar, and placed as food when required 
into the general tank. 

if frogs are kept in their native state they require 
an island floating iu the aquarium, this may be made 
of rough virgin cork. The size should not exceed 
one-third of the superficial area of the water. Thos. 
if the vessel bo 15 in. iu diameter, the islaud should 
only be 5 in.; on this may be planted, in peaty 
earth and a few pieces ef charcoal, a few small 
marsh plants, such as Drosera, Myosotis palustris, 
and some of the pretty Oxalises. The best plants for 
aauaria are the Vallisneria and the Hydroch&iia 
Morsus-ranra; fish, any of the o&rp tribe, but peroh 
most be very small. A. H. Lloyd. 

Nunhead Orem, fren 
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, PANSIES ! PANSIES ! PANSIES !-400 va- 

' I ritiM of the finest named Show and Fancy Pansies. 
£ v varieties, 3s. r*±r do*.; Fancy varieties, 4s. per doz. all 
iji adid strong etuff, and warranted true to name. l*oet 
•-t-. Catalogue* on application.—W. 4 F. WHEEL- 
SRIGHT, Florists, Oldswinford. Stourbridge. 


PANSIES! PANSIES! PANSIES !-Bedding 

I varieties. Blue Stone, finest blue; Mrs. Felton, finest 
writ*. 2 b. per dozen; 12*. per 100 : Oleveden Yellow, Blue 
£e’ Tory, 4c., la 64 per dozen; 10s. per 100. poet free; 
sen plants for carriage.-W. & F. WHEELWRIGHT, 
JVrijts. Oldswinford, Stourbridge. 


VIOLAS, all the beat varieties, 1 dozen in 12 

» varieties, Is. C4 ; 100 in 12 varieties, UK ; yellow, white, 
» Hue, Is. 3d. dozen, 8 *. per 100; Daisies, double crimson, 
Tfejte, or pink, 74 dozen, 4s. per 100; Sweet Williams, line 
mats, 50. 2a. 64, 100, 3s. 94 ; white Pink*, tkl. dozen, free, 
*rin for carriage.—W. 4 F. WHEELWRIGHT, Florists, Old- 
imiurd, Stourbridge. 

PLANTS FOR THE MILLION.-Consisting of 

1 Geraniums, Lobelias, Verbenas, Calceolarias, Coleuses, 
Chrj*aLtbemuxus, Ageratums, all well rooted, Is. 3d per doz., 
£se; cash with order.—J.POWLEY, Florist, Philadelphia, 
Xrnnch. 


MONO, HEALTHY PLANTS from single 

w rots. —Geraniums, Vesuvius (scarlet). Crystal Palace Gem 


Hn Pollock and Sophia Dumaresque, 3s. 64 doz.; Zonals, 
di-ictit varieties for pot culture, 4s. doz.; Fuchsias, choice 
limties, 3s. doz. ; Dahlias, 3s. per doz.; Chrysanthemums, 
hrye flowered and Pompone, 2s. doz.; Coleus, the best 
vmeties, 2s. 64 doz.; Pansies, choice, show, and fancy, 3s. 
<kz; Calceolaria (Golden Gem), Heliotrope, Agoratum, 
koine, Echeveria, Lobelia, Verbenas, Salvias, Petunias, 
tc , all at Is. 64 per doz.—Owing to'the numerous testi- 
Ecaiais received. I am again induced to offer my cheap cot- 
kr oas of bedding plants, 25 doz. for £1 Is.; 12 doz. for 
& Gi; 5 doz. for 5a. 64 The above all strong and well 
ryjteJ. carefully packed to travel any distance by post or 
mifree, for cash with order.—J. POWLEY, Florist, Phila- 
fi-. paii, Norwich.___ 

0EEDLLNGS.—Golden Pyrethrum and Lobelia* 

0 50 for Is. 2d ; Phlox Drummondi, Petunias, and Pansies* 
ri:-:rc colours. 24 for Is. 2d. ; Columbines and Double Petu* 
I Hi D»w), 12 for Ib. Gd. ; Polyanthus, 50 for Is. 64 ; Phlox 
Dr.iiia.Dndi gran di flora, 12 for Is. 2d., free.—HARRY Cl’R- 
TOIS. Lrothertoft, Boston. 11272 

fJLADIOLUS brenchleyensia, Is .; floribundus, 
G li. 3d.; formosissimus, Is. 94 ; Rosa Mundi, Is. 6 d.; 
k-a Juan, Is. 94 doz.; 100 assorted, 8 s. Gd. ; 12 choice 
liirms, in six or seven varieties, including lancifolimn 
nwum, nbrum, tigrinum, croceum, umbellatum, 4c., 5s. ; 
si . 3a.—HENRY, Ualmon Cottage , Hounslow. _[1279 

BI0LAS for immediate effect, splendid for 

* sussing or edging: blue. 6 s. 100 ; yellow, 6s. 6 d. 100 , or 
b. djaa, post free.—HARK NESS 4 SON, Exelby Lane 
y<cagy. Bedale. _ 

BETTERIDGK’S Prize Globe Asters (24 varie- 

" ties), same strain as we exhibited so successfully lost 
kuoc. 50 plants, 1b. 84; 100, 2k 9d., post free.—HARK- 
4 SON, Exelby Lane Nursery, Bedale. 


pHLOX Drummondi grandiflora (twelve varie- 

- tiesL Flowers of this beautiful strain rival the perennial 
rriox in size, shape, and colour; 50 plants, 2s.; 100, 3s. 64, 
m free. -HARKN ESS 4 S ON, Bedale. _ 


Itae Nursery, BedadeT* * ^ Exelby 

SfAGNIFICEKT TOM THUMB NASTUR- 

“*■ TIUM 8 .—Six lovely varieties, King of Tom Thumbs 
*ariet\ Golden King, King Theodore (black). Crystal Palace 
i (creamy white). Ruby King (pink), Spotted King, sur- 
! £*£-5 Geranium* and Calceolarias for bedding; packets, 
j fc. tach, ot packet each variety, Is. 64, post free ; catalogue 
kv -HARKNESS 4 SON, Exelby Lane Nursery, Bedale, 
krtahire. 


T AM now prepared to; supply 12 dozen Gera¬ 
rd &hnns, 5 dozen Lobelia (dark blue), 3 dozen Perilla nan- 
2 dozen Balsams, 18 Miss Nightingale Heliotropes, 
t nuj* Drummondi, 12 Fuchsias, named, for bedding. The 
% dozen Bedding Plants on receipt of one guinea, 
F ^J EcladetL Packed carefully in damp moss.—Address, 
" RLtTERID GE, Measham Hall, Ather atone. [1267 

VOW is the best time to plant Ceraetium 
11 Viaventoeum, or Snow in Summer. Nothing is more 
as a silvery foliage plant for bordering, or mixed 
Tr - -’river plant* in carpet beds. Is. dozen ; or good bundle, 
f to riant 30 yards, for 5s. Gd., free.—T. BE1TERIDGE. 

1 *^ham Hall, Athexstone. [1267 

TjHDDlXG PLANTS.-Ten dozen, 12s. 6d. : 
Jr half. 7i 6 <L; consisting of strong Zonal and Variegated 
orag. Calceolarias, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, Cunheas, 
Fansfcs. 4c. Satisfaction guaranteed.—SIMCOX, 

’ ^^rn Road, Cardiff. ___ [1266 

i VuTICE—Send for our descriptive list, by so 

1 *’ kieg von will know which are the best Abutilons, 

I c-^ia, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Petunias, 4c., free on 
[ Geraniums, the best white Geranimn (I've got 

* F *±. 9s. per dozen ; the deepest crimson H. Jacoby, 5s. 
* 2 ; 12 Teiy best, including I've got it and H. Jacoby. 5s.; 

^piad double, including the best white, scarlet, and W 
V Gudstoae (double guinea), 5s.; 12 Cannell’s n. w bronze 
5 s * - 94 each; 12 Marshal MacMahon, 3k. 6 d.; 12 

Thought, 3a. 64 ; 12 tricolors, 3s. 6 d. ; 6 each of the 
J* kv Ivy Leaf, single and double, 5s. Freak of Nature, 

• - la. 24 La France, cross between Zonal and Ivy leaf, 
a-H 94 each; Geraniums Prima Donna, West Brighton 
fl' ’ ^.Denny's newest blue, Guinea, newest yellow. Dr. 
^ W E. Gladstone, F. V. Raspail. 6 d. each, the 7 for 
? 3 «qu«ite doubles for button-holes, 2 s. 6 d.; 12 best 

unhiding Thj Queen, Pom; lour, Illuminator, and 
f r< . G. Sunpcon, 3s. ; 12 beat Fuchsias, including Lizzie 
the new mauve, double, and Snow Cloud, the new 
rjTable white, 3s. 64 ; 12 best Dahlias, show, fancy, 
v -depone, 3a. t4 ; 12 best striped and fringed Petunias, 
F^-uog Premier, the new large semi-double blooms 7 


r ^ v-muw xd. XU. tllU 14 U11U1UC 

' erfcenas, seed direct from the Continent, Is. 6 d.: 
l C', 5?“®**. Altemanthera, Coleus Verschaffclti, 

■ Lobelia, Calceolaria (Golden Gem), dwarf Ageratum, 
) Cf*? 133 ’ Meaembryanthemum virgatum and Lobelia, Is. 24 
I w : Woe Salvias, Tropaeolurn Fireball, Heliotrope, 2s. 
[ J?* 10 * Drummondi, Asters, Dianthus Eastern 

' •?u ea Crunaon Belle, Stocks, French and African Mari- 
, Everlastings, 6*1 doz., 36, la. 2d. Post free, cash 

J^enhj.-JONES 4 NORTH, Hope Nursery, Lewisham, 


PHHYSANTHEMUMS.—Very strong plants 

\J from single pots correctly named. Amateur Prize- 
taker’s surplus stock 2«. doz. Christmas Roses, fine roots, 
plant How to flower next winter, very healthy plants, 3s. 64 
dozen.. Everlastings, nice plants, assorted varieties, very 
hands&me and most useful for winter bouquets, Is. 6 d. doz. 
Fuchsia, three of that splendid foliage variety Golden 
Treasure for Is.; a dozen strong plants, assorted varieties, 
Is. 6 d. Wallflower Cloth of Gold, new variety, immense im¬ 
provement on any hitherto offered, flowers of enormus size, 
more than 2 in. in diameter of a pure bright golden-yellow, 
4 for Is., all free.—THOS. HIGGS, Jun., Stapleton Road, 
Bristol. 

fiOLDEN FEATHER, Is. 100; Myosotis disai- 

vJ tifiora, 2n. 100; Creeping Jenny and Canary Creeper, Is. 
doz.; Chrysanthemums, my choice collection of 12 variet ies, 
named, eight months' flower, Is., all free. — WILLIAM 
BARNES, Pale Hill Nursery, llilliugdon, Uxbridge. [1265 


HARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fibre 

VT Refuse, 34 per bushel, 100 for 20s.; truck (loose). 30s. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. Gd. Der sack. 5 sacks 25s., 
sacks 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat—Da. per sack, 5 sacks 22s., 
sacks 44 each. Coarse 8 ilver Hand—Is. 9<f. per bushel. IDs. half 
ton, 26s. per ton ; in 2 bushel bags, 44 each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel. Sphagnum 
Moss, 8 «. 64 ])©r sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, Virgin 
Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats. 4c. Write for free 
Price List, H. G. SMYTH, 17a, Coal Yard, Drury Lane (late 
of Castle Street, Lon g Acre). _ 

Harden Requisites. 

fjOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, fresh and 

G' pure, 4 bushels. Is.; 120 for 20s. ; truck (loore), 2D.s. Brown 
Fibrous Peat, 5e. per sack ; 5 for 22s. 64 Black Fibrous 
Peat, 4s. 64 per sack ; 5 for 20s. Sacks, 44 each. Coarse 
Silver Sand, Is. 64 per bushel. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf 
Mould, and Peat Mould, Is. per bushel. Manure of all 
kinds, fresh Sphagnum Garden Sticks and Labels, Russia 
Mats, 4c., Tobacco Cloth and Pai>er. Best in the market. 
Cloth. 84 per lb. ; Specialite Paper, imparted solely by us, 
Is. per lb. ; 28 lb. 26s. Write for Price List. 

W. HERBERT 4 CO., Horticultural Stores, 19, New Broad 
Street, London, E.C. (turning by Gow’s, Fishmonger). 

nOCOA^NUT - ^BRfc~REFUSETby^hubb’s 

V/ Patent Process, as supplied to all the Royal Gardens and 
Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful at all seasons. Invalu¬ 
able for Potting, Plunging, Forcing, Ferneries, Strawberries, 
Bedding-out Plants, 4c. Destroys all slugs and Insect*. Sil k.*, 
Is. each ; 15 sacks, 12s. ; 30 sacks, 20s. (all sacks included). 
Truck-load, free on rail. 25s. ; limited quantities of P. M. 
special quality, granulated,, in sacks only, Is. Cd. (2 Prize 
Medals) valuable for Potting and use in Conservatory. 
Terms, strictly cash with order. To obtain the genuine 
article, buy direct from the Manufacturers. CHUBB, 
ROUND, 4 CO., Fibre Works, West Ferry Road, Millwall, 
Loudon, E. 

fjOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best quality, 

vy Is. per bag; 30 bags, 18s • truck load, free to rail, 21s. 
All garden requisites.—A FOULON, 32, St. Mary Axe. 

TIENYN’S unrivalled TOBACCO CLOTH and 

U PAPER.—Paper, 7d. per lb., 14 lbs, 8 s.; Cloth, 84 per lb., 
141bB., 9s. ; Roll paper, 94 per ib.-J. DENYN, 73, Rendle- 
sham Road, Clapton. 

K EEL’S NEW AND LOW - PRICED IN¬ 
SECTICIDE.—Used by Gardeners of IT.R.H. the 
PRINCE OF WALES, 4c. A free, non-injurious fluid, easily 

E lied. No more smoke. Invaluable for ladies. 34 per 
on (concentrated). Interesting descriptive Pamphlet and 
r ort gratis.—Mr. HAWES, Walcot Parade, Bath. Please 
— r '‘ j lb. sampl e case , post free, Is. 


HONCENTRATED TOWN MANURE, cou- 

v/ taining 8 per cent, ammonia, equal to 3T> per cent, sul¬ 
phate of ammonia. Delivered at Warrington Stations in bags 
of 2 cwt. each, at £7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, 
Town Hall, Warrington. 

rjHARCOAL, finely powdered, invaluable for 

v/ lawns and old gardens ; nrevents clubbing in Cabbages. 
Price 25s. ner ton. in bags, at Warrington Stations, or 2s. 64 
per 2 cwt. bag.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, Town Hall, 
Warrington. 

PURE WOOD CHARCOAL for Agricultural, 

■L ■ Horticultural, and Sanitary purposos; also for Vine 
Borders. Flower Bed.*, and Pots. Prices on application to 
HIRST, BltOOK^4 HIRST, Manufacturers, Leeds. __ 

CHELLS for GARDENS.—Large West Indian 
KJ CONCH SHELLS; a cask containing forty-five to fifty 
sent by luggage train for 20 s. ; the weather improves them ; 
useful for other purpose; 7000 bundles of Peacock Feathers 
30,000 Green Beetles for Jew ellery; 50,000 large Indian Beetles 
for Ladies’ Hair Dresses.—W. CROSS, Importer of Birds, 
Beasts and Reptiles, Liverpool. 


ttikgin cork for Ferneries and 

V CONSERVATORIES.—^The cheapest and best house 
in London —GEORGE LOCKYER 4 CO., 13, High btroet, 
Bloomsbury. W.C. 



By permission of ttie Hon. Board ot Customs 
DUTY FREE- 

TOBACCO PKEPARATI0NS 

FOR 

HORTICULTURAL USE. 

NTICOTINE SOAP.—An effectual and speedy 

J-i Eradicator of Scale, Thrip. Green Fly, Mealy Bug, Red 
Spider, American Blight and all Parasites affecting plants 
without injury to foliage. The Manufacturers have great 
pleasure in bringing to the notico of Horticulturists generally 
this valuable preparation, the basis of which is Nicotine, or 
the Oil of Tobacco, with which is blended other essential 
ingredients, to render it available as a general Insecticide 
that may be used as a Wash or Dtp for out or indoor plants. 
Sold in Jars, 8 ozs., Is. Gd.; 20 ounces, 3s. ; and in Tins, 14 lbs., 
15s. 64 , and Drums, 28 lbs., 25s. ; 56 lbs., 50s.; 112 lbs., 95s. 
Full directions for use upon each package. 

And 2 oz. sample jars, Cd each. 

^OBACCO JUICE for horticultural purposes. 

-L It is highly concentrated, and contains the strength of 
42 ozs. of beststroug leaf-tobacco in each gallon. Iu bottles, 
1* , 2s. Gd., 5s. each : and in casks, 3s. per gall. 

•TOBACCO POWDER for destroying and pre- 
-L venting Insects, Blights, and Mildews on plants and 
trees. It is easily applied by dusting, and will not in any way 
harm either plants or trees. In tins, is., 2s. 64, 5s., 10s. each; 
and iu bags, 28 lbs., 18s. *56 lb s., 36s.: 112 lba., 72 b. each. 

T obacco PAPEh, clot&, and cord, for 

Fumigating Greenhouses. These Articles are now well 
known and extensively patronised by tho most experienced 
Horticulturists. 

PORKY, SOPER, FOWLER & CO. (Limited), 

yJ Sole Manufacturers. Offices and Show Rooms: FINS¬ 
BURY STREET, E.C. Manufactory and Bonded Tobacco 
Stores; SHAD THAMES, LONDON, S.E. __ 

ROLL TOBACCO PAPER, CLOTH, 

! AND FIBRE FOB FUMIGATING. 

The best and strongest it iB possible to obtain. 6 lb.. 4 b. 64 
28 lbs., 20s. Good strong Tobacco Paper or Cloth, 6 lbs., 3»- 
6 d.; 2b lbs., 15a. Carriage paid to Loudon or any Railway 
Station in Kent. AU our articles contain the pure essence of 
i tobacco only. Used in Royal nurseries, gardens of the nobility, 
and by leading men of the profession, &c.—Manufacturers, 
DARLINGTON BROS., Frederick Street, Chatham. P.O.O. 
i and Cheques. Darlington Bros.,Chatham. OldT.htaoeo Rope, 
j very strong, for fum ig ating. Ac., 56 1W, 12s. ; 1 cwt.. 22 b. 

H.RKEN HOUiSEb un<I aTl kinds oi garden 

vT frames, glazed or ungiazed, plain or ornamental. Quo¬ 
tations for any dimensions. Price list one penny stamp.—A. 
HARRIS, Horticulture Builder, Wavendon, Woburn, Beds. 

n LASSHOUSES AND ^HEATING. — PAM- 

VT PHLET, with views and price* for this work of any ex¬ 
tent from £12. Hygienic Gas-Stoves from £3. Sir J. Paxton’s 
I Hothouses, Boilers, Syringes, Garden Seats, etc. 

B. W. WARHUR 8 T, 33, ffighgatq Road, Loudon, N.W. 

n REENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

I VJ Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 ft. by 7 ft., £4, 

' Conservatory, 12 ft. by 8 ft., £ 8 . Vinery, 2u ft., £7. Tenant’s 
i Fixtures. Drawings, 3d. — Yorkshire Horticultural Work* 

, Windhjll. Shipley.___[1269 

j pAINT. — Large Quantity for sale socially 

[ J. prepared for Horticultural buildings, greenhouse*, 

; 4c., 2 d. per 11)., all colours ; improved zinc white paint, 4J4 
1 lb. ; white lead, 23*. cwt. ; tin* oak varnish, 7s gallon ; cash.— 
A. LEETE ACo.. Pain ^Manufacturers, 129, London Kd., S.E. 

T he prE bEnDa l farm poultry 

YARDS, Aylosbury.—Messrs. R. R. Fowler 4 Co. can 
now book orders for EGGS from their finest prize and pure 
bred poultry at 18s. per doz. A descriptive catalopie contain¬ 
ing hints on rearing aad management, Ac., nnd also a list of 
the 30 distinct varieties kept by them will be forwarded post 
free on application. Stock from these yards have won prizes 
at all the leading exhibitions from the earliest days of poultry 
shows till now, besides gaining the gold medal at the Paris 
Universal Exhibition, 1878, and since 1871 Messrs. Fowler 
have been awarded 167 silver cups, 603 first prizes, 420 second 
prizes, 401 third prizes, and oVer 850 hig h commendations._ 

r THE TRADE—Birch Brooms, Garden 

and Tree Stakes of every description, Pea Boughs, Grass 
Rotls, Ac.—G. POTTIER, Underwood Merchant, Birch 
Broom and Charcoal Manufacturer, 115, Bethnal Green Road, 
Loudon, E. _ __ 

on nnn PARROTS imported annually.—A 

I OUjUUU beautiful African grey, with criniBon tail, 
sent to any address, package includocL for 15s. If not satis- 
! factory on receipt money returned. A host of other stock. 

I Beautiful Singing Canaries, Hinall foreign birds, pet Mon- 
. keys, Tortoises, Peacoeks’ fqathers, 5000 Parrot cages, and 
I fresh arrivals daily. The Grey Parrot—the Thirty Guinea 
Bird—that took the two first prizes at the Surrey Show in 
! 1878 and 1681, was purchased from me a young bird.— 
j WILLIAM CROSS, largest importer hi the world, Liver- 
| pool. _ ___ _ _ ....__ 

j piMMEL’S NEW SEASON PERFUMES, ex- 

I -H» tracted direct from flowers with his patent Myrogeno.— 
White Heliotrope, White Pink, White Lilac, White Rose, 
Malvetta, Rose Laurel, Walllfcwer, Sweot Pea, Syriuga, 4c. 
All from 2s. 64-EUGENE RIMMEL, 96, Strand ; 128, 
Regent Street; and 24, Coinhill, London ; and 9, Boulevard 
dee Capucines, Paps. 


PEA OR RASPBERRY TRAINERS, 6 ft. by 

X 4 ft., 3s.each. PEA PROTECTORS, 3 ft. long, 64 each; 
GARDEN ARCHES, FLOWER POT STANDS, HANG¬ 
ING BASKETS, all kinds of Wire Garden and Greenhouse 
requisites. IlluHtrated price lists on application.—BROOKES 
4 Co., Established 1769, 4, Cateaton Street, Manchester. 


UTOUT Strong TANNF.D GARDEN NET- 

KJ TING.61, 2, 3, 4 yds. wide, Ud per square y4 ; 200yds., 
ISs. 6 d.; 400, £1 15s.; 600, £2 lO* Good ordinary netting. 
Id. yd. ; 300, £1 Is. Customers’ let) era approving if desire4— 
SMITH, 9, Mary’s Terrace, Newtown, Huntingdon._ 


"KTOTICK to Horticultural Builders, I lonsts, 
Li Ac.—Catalogue*, artistically illustrated, by COLUS k 
CO., 138, Fleet Street. Specimens by post and Estimate* 
given. N.B.—Flower*, and all Horticultural Work carefully 
pourtray e4 ______. 

T C. “STEVENS’ HORTICULTURAL, 

U« SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogue* 
o n application, or post free. 


QULPHOLINE LOTION. An external Cure 

kJ for Skin Diseases. There is scarcely any eruption but 

.. ““ - - - in a ' 


for 1 ._ 

will yield to SULPHOLINE and fade away 


GALVANISED FITTINGS FOR WIRING 

VJ FRUIT WALLS —F. MORTON 4 CO., 1, Delahay 
Street, Westminster, S.W., supply these, at following prices, 
for cash to accompany order: Tightening Raidisseurs, 2s. 84 

S ;r doz.; Terminal Holdfasts, Is. 94 per doz.; Eyes for 
uiding the Wires, 54 per doz.; Wire, la. 104 per 100 yds.; 
Winding Key (only one required), 4d. Bags for packing extra. 


Diqitin 


by Google 


Westminster. Price Lists on application. 


_ _ ___ _ _ few (lays. 

Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish 
as if by magic; while old akin disorders, that have plagued 
I sufferer* for years, however deeply rooted, Sulpholine will 
' successfully attack them. It destroys the a nun aloe he which 
I cause these unsightly, irritable affections, and always pro- 
! duces a clear skin Sulpholine Loti oh i* Bold by Chemist*. 
Bottle*, 2a 9d. _ __ 

TVTEW POSTAL BOX, combining perfect 

IN security in transit with expqjlition in packing. All that 
is required is to wet the tab and stick it down; neither paper 
hor Btring are required. Price Liak an d t wo samplo boxes post 
free for dx stamps.— POWN ALL STUBBS, Leok, Stafford* 
•bin. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 






GARDENING ILLUSTRATED , 


BOULTON & PAUL, Horticultural Engineers, NORWICH 


Conservatories, Orchid Houses, Peach Houses, Greenhouses, &c. Illustrated Catalogue 12 stamps. Illustrated Lists post free. 


Screw Valves. Tight under 
any Pressure. 


The Perfect Throttle 
Valve. 


INDEPENDENT SLOW 
COMBUSTION BOILER FOR 
SMALL GREENHOUSES. 
TO HEAT BY HOT-WATER, RE¬ 
QUIRING NO BRICKWORK. 
Specially adapted for small green¬ 
houses; for quick heating or slow com¬ 
bustion. Quite portable, and will heat 
properly for twelve hours. Made with 
strong wrought iron cylinder set in a cast- 
iron buse, with lire liars and sliding door. 
Only one-tenth the cost of heating by 
gas, and much more effectual. Fitted 
with two 8-in. cast sockets, door for feed¬ 
ing and socket for smoke flue. 

CASH PRICES, Carriage Paid, 
of Boiler complete, as shown in illustra¬ 
tion, but exclusive of piping. 


Phoenix Slow 
Combustion Boiler. 

We claim for our Phoenix Upright 
Boiler the following good qualities, viz.: 
it is made of the best materials, has no 
parts that are liable to failure, is pro¬ 
vided with a flue that cannot be choked 
with fuel, will float effectually the quan¬ 
tity of pijtes stated with the smallest 
amount of fuel, cau be easily regula¬ 
ted, nnd will hold fuel sufficient for 
keeping upthe proper heat twelveliours, 
requires no brickwork, and takes up the 
smallest space of any boiler of its power. 
Sockets can be placed in any position. 

CASH PRICES, Carriage Paid. 


2- In. 10 6 2-in .. .. 

3- in. 12 6 3-in. 

4- in. 15 0 I 4-in. 

The whole of the tror king jxtrt* of these vali v* can 

without disturbing or cutting thr pi/ vs. 


Patent Check-end Saddle Boiler. 


Plain Saddle Boiler. 


The 

Terminal 
End Saddle 
Boiler. 

This Boiler Is much 
used, and is one we 
can confidently recom¬ 
mend. 


Check end Saddle Boiler, simple and durable. 


Heating 


Prieo 

Boiler 


Outside 1 Outside 
width. ) height. 


Outsidi 

length. 


Cross - 
Tubes 


Size of Boiler. 


Heating 
Power of 
4-in. Piping 

500 ft. 
750 ft 
1000 ft. 
1300 ft. 
1600 ft. 
2000 ft. 


Total 

Length. 


Size of 
Sockets. 


Outsi de Me asure. 
Width. Height. 
22 iu. 2fln. 

22 in. 27 iu. 

24 in. 27 iu. 

27 in. 30 in. 

30 in. 30 in. 

30 in. 30 in. 


Insi de of Arch._ 
Width. I Height. 
16 in. 16 in. 

16 iu. 16 in. 


Boilers made to suit any position for Baths, Harness Rooms, Lavatories, &c., &c. 

All sizes of Boilers given in this advertisement are kept in stock, and are rated to effectually heat the quantity of Piping named with a minimum amount of fuel. 
All orders amounting to 4°#. Carriage Paid tc any Railway Station in England and Wales; also to Edinburgh , Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast 


8LOW COMBUSTION a , , „ 

STOVE FOR HEATING Send for Prospectus. 
GREENHOUSES, &o. 


The "HECLA INSTANTA¬ 
NEOUS WATER HEATER FOR 
BATHS, LAVATORIES, Ac. 


Estimates Free. 


The Trade Supplied. 


Eatab. 1765.] JOHN C. CHRISTIE, 

Heating, Lighting, and Sanitary Engineer. 

IMPROVED PATENT SLOW COMBUSTION 


COMPLETE HOT-WATER APPARATUS 

FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Over 11,000 have been sold _ _ _ 

since our manager of this War©hOUSe8 and OfhC6S 
department (Mr. Read, late „ 

of Old Street, City Road) ShOW ROOIDS - - _ _ 

first patented this Invention. 


- 3 & 5, MANSELL ST., E C. 

2, NEW BROAD STREET, E C. 


Economical, Durable, Effective, and 
FRKE FROM CARBONIC OXIDE. Vide 

G. W. WIGNKR S and R. H. WAR 
LAND S REPORT. 


THE “ACME' 
Slow Combustion 

COIL BOILER, 

With 

Patent Fire Box to remove 
Clinkers white fire is 
alight 

WORKS CONTINUOUSLY 
Apparatus complete, 
with piping and all fit 
tings, ready to erect, 
from 

£44 0 . 

Price List and Drawing! 
on application. 

charles'pTkinnell 

&CO., 

81, Bankside, Louden. 


THE GRANDEST COLLECTION EXTANT, INCLUDING 


CATALOGUE POST FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


THOMAS S. WARE, Hale Farm Nurseries, TOTTENHAM, LONDON, 


Cheap Heating Apparatus for Small Greenhouses 

emtwS PRICES, complete: 

KjLv-i No. 1.£3 15 6 I No. 3, £4 5 6 Jtfa 1 

Eg I Sc* No. 2, £4 0 0| No. 4, £4 12 6 J 


: W. RAGLAN, 
15, Mornington Road 
Hew Cross. 

Fern Cases in New 
Elegant Designs, from 
40s. Also Outside Win¬ 
dow Ferneries. Send for 
photos, and testimonials. 


Our “ Champion ” Boiler will burn 12 hours without attention 

Q. WILCOX A CO, Hot-water Engineers and Boiler 
Makers, 85, Old Street, London. 

Estimates and Price Lists free. All descriptions of BOILERS, 
PIPES, and FITTINGS in 8tock. 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Digitized by 


Size of Boiler inside arch. 

Heating 
Power for 

d 

1 

20 in 

1 Length. 

Width. 

Height. 

4-in. piping. 

| 

2 

36 in. 

liin. 

12 in. 

10 in. 

100 ft 

1 

3 

42 in. 

21 in. 

12 in. 

10 in. 

125 ft. 

3 

4 

48 in. 

24 in. 

12 in. 

12 in. 

150 ft. 

e 

5 

48 in. 

27 in. 

14 in. 

14 in. 

200 ft 

- 

6 

54 in. 

30 in. 

14 in. 

14 in. 

250 ft. 


7 

54 in. 

36 in. 

16 in. 

1 16 iu. 1 

300 ft 

£ 

8 

60 in. 


8ize. 

Total Height 
without 
Feed Hole. 

Diameter 
of Boiler. 

Heating 
Power for 
4-in. Piping. 

Price. 

1 

26 in. 

16 in. 

150 ft. 

£6 0 0 

2 

29 in. 

16 in. 

200 ft. 

7 0 0 

3 

32 in. 

^16 in. 

3JO ft 

8 10 0 

4 

30 iu. 

1 «'». 

•'*) ft. 

10 0 0 

5 

36 in. 

18 in. 

5)) ft. 

12 0 0 


Size. 

Total 

Height 

Diameter. 

To heat 
4-in. 
Piping. 

— 

Price. 

1 

27 in. 

16 iu. 

40 ft 

£3 10 0 

2 

30 in. 

16 in. 

60 ft 

4 0 0 

3 

33 in. 

16 in. 

80 ft. 

4 10 0 

4 1 

36 in. 

16 in. 

100 ft 

5 0 0 


Ices on application 
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QBE before you buy.—Pansies, 3 dozen speci- 
O men blooms, correctly named, post free for lTQstampe.— 
WM- BANDERS, The Gardens. Leek, Staffordshire. 


GAME FOWL FOR STORE. 

Olden now booked for store birds in either Black, Beds, or 
Files; all will be good birds and fit for show. Cockerel and 
3 pallets, unrelated, 22 s. 

WM. 8 YDENHAM, Water Orton, near Birmingham. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS FOR STORE 

I am now booking orders for Store Birds bred from my 
best pens. Cockerel and 3 pullets, unrelated, for 22s.. all 
February and March hatched. Orders now booked will be 
-executed in about 12 weeks, and payment when birds are 
reedy to be sent off. 

WM. 8 YDENHAM, Water Orton, near Birmingham. 

P. 8 .—Eggs 8 s. per dozen, packages included. 


artoft, 

FlOtt 


GLASS! GLASS!! GLASS!!! 

Price 13s. I Price 12s. 

•410 squares, 7 by 3, in one case, 800 squares, 7 by 4, in one ease 
Best quality. I Bert quality. 

Casas not charged for. Other sizes quoted for on applica¬ 
tion.-J. J. PLOWRIGHT, Importer of Foreign Glass and 
Lead Merchant, Tower Place, Lynn. _ 


Wolffs Indelible Garden Pencils. 

BLACK, BED. and BLUE 
The writing will withstand the action of air, rain, etc. Price 
3d. each (with either Point Protector or Patent Swivel for 
attaching string). Sample on receipt of four stamps, flup- 
pfied to the Trade on cards of 2 dozen. Of all Seedsmen, 
and of the Manufacturers. E. WOLFF AND SON, 55, Great 
-Qaeen 8 treet, London, W.O._ 


/JARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mats, 
W Raffia, etc. None cheaper. — WATSON * SCULL, 30, 
Lower Thames Street, London, E.O. 


PROPAGATOR & GROWER OF MARKET 

A PLANTS.—Wanted, an active energetic man, well quali- 


-capal _ 

In every way. It is essential that applicants be able to refer 
to well-known market growers with whom they have gained 
their experience. —Address, " L. R.," Hurst k Son, 152, 


Honndsditch, London. 


HARDENER, by a newly married man • tho- 

roughly understands his duties; wife no objection to a 


both of excellent character. —Api 
\ Fair Warp, Maresfield, Uckflel 


at flirt to 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 


PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS, with 

A upwards of 350 Illustrations, price 18s.— The Garden 
Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 


THE ORCH ARDIST. —The moet complete 

A work on fruit in the English language, Sb. 6 d. free by 
post.—T he Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent 
•Garden. London, W. O. 


THE ART OF GRAFTING & BUDDING, 

* By Charles Baltet. Illustrated. Price 3s. 6 d.; port 
hee, 3a. 10d..— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Govsnt Garden, London. W.O. 


Af USHROOM CULTURE: its Extension and 

Improvement. Cheap edition, now ready. Price Is. 6 d., 
port free la 9cL—T he Garden Office, 37, Southampton 
Street, Covent Garden. London, W. C. 

HARDEN RECEIPTS By CrWrQuiNTPn^ 

u M 6 d.; port free, 2s.8d.—T he Garden Office, 37, South¬ 
ampton Btreet, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


THE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN has beau- 

7 tifuDy-engraved figures of all the important types of hardy 
wonts useful in obtaining picturesque effects in the garden. 
Price 5a, post free 5s. 6 <l—Garden Office, 37, South¬ 
ampton Street. Covent Garden, London, W.O. 


pTARDY FLOWERS explains the Culture 

and Propagation of all the finer flowers hardy in our 
olmate, with short descriptions alphabetically arranged, and 
carefully-made selections of the plants for various purposes. 
» edition, 3a 6cL, post free, 4s.— Garden Office, 37, 
ampton Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

sTDON market~gaRDENS. —A 

tag a detailed account of how Market 

^-- - .—a in and around London grow Flowers, 

gontaJriiits, and Vegetables for Covent Garden Market 
Price 3l 6 d., post free 2a 3d.— Garden Office, 37, South¬ 
ampton Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


The garden annual, almanack: 

A and ADDRESS BOOK Jot 1882.-The mmt complete 
and accurate Yearly Reference Book for the use of all mte- 
«rted m Gardens yet published. May be ordered of all 
■nooellms, Nurserymen, and Seedsmen. Price Is.; post 
fWf. 1 *- 3d- Strongly bound, leather back, Is. 6 d.; post free, 
if- 34 —The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden, London. W.O. 

PRUNING AND TRAINING IMPROVES. 

i_By J. Simpson, of Wortley HaU Gardens. 2s.: port 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR ENGLISH GAR- 

*®N 8 . With numerous fine illustrationa Price 7s. 6<1, 
Garden Gffice, 37, Southampton Street, 
Ggrent Garden, London, W.O. 


%»arqen, London, w.O. _ 

TjOOK to your Window Plants.— A handy book 
by H. O. Stewart, RR.C. 8 ., 
r?f wire y to North Saint Marylebone Flower Show Com- 
rr®**- It ts an excellent book. We recommend promoters 

fW nrdeninff to dutriblltA nnniM fimnmr tbnlp raovas 


HOOPER.—Finest 
; guidance of the amateur 
» ne may iearn all be requires to know of flower, vege- 
SS’f^ 4 o? u iV J 9 l0th * 284 m*** 600 illustrationa 2 s.Ad. 

HOoHb* CO.. Covent Smta*, 


Digitized fr, 


v Google 


Garden Annual, 

Almanack, Address Book, and 
Horticultural Directory 

For 1882 . 


Price, la, poet free, la 3d.; strongly 
bound with leather back, la 6d., 
post free, la Od. 


This Is ths most complete sad Mounts 
Yeerly Referenoe Book for the nee of all inte¬ 
rested in Gardens yet published. In addition to 
the usual information embodied in books of this 
class, appearing yearly, this work will oontain a 
full and accurate List of the Horticultural Trade 
in the United Kingdom, and the principal houses 
abroad. Ths Gardbk Annual, Almanack, 
and Addbsss Book also contains the largest 
List of Country Seats and Gardens, with the 
namee of their owne r s and gardeners, that has 
yet been prepared, Ths Garden Annual may 
be ordered through aQ Booksellers, Nurserymen, 
and Seedsmen. It oontains, among other mat¬ 
ters, the following, vis. j— 

Almanack for the Aar UK. 

Gondae Oaiendar of Gardening Operations 
oreeob Month. 

Flowers, Fruits, sad Vegetables procurable eeefa 


A ourefolly-eomplled Alphabetical List of Nursery¬ 
men and Seedsmen, Florists, Horticultural 
Builders, Engineers, sad of the Horticultural 
Trade generally. 

The Principal Gardena sad Country Beats ha 
Gzeat Britain and Ireland, arranged la the order ef 
the Counties. 

Namee of the principal Country Seats A Gardena 
In the United Kingdom, with tboee ef their Owners, 
Head Gardeners, nearest Post Town and 
County. 

Alphabetical List of Head Gardeners In the 
Principal Gardens ef the United Kingdom 

New Plants, which have received Certificates hen the 
Boyal Horticultural end Royal Botaalo Bedetlee 
Planters’ Tables, Full and Practical 
Tables of Seeds and for Seed Bowing 
Quantities of Grass Seeds for Various Areas. 

Draining and Fencing Tables. 

Timber, Brickwork, Tank, and ether useful 


Hot-water Pipes, their Contents and Weight, and 
Calculated Heating Power. 


Weights and 
Equivalents. 

Money — Ready 
Tables. 

Obituary 


and their Foreign 
Wages, and Calculating 


Price, Is; post free, 1& 3d.; strongly 
bound with leather back, la 6d.; 
post fr^e, la Od. 


-THE GARDEN" OFFICE: 

37, Southampton Street, Conut Banka, W.C. 



“to dMiMhaoptriMtaut, o<Uaold*JminUa 

Weekly, 4d. Monthly, Is. fid. 

THE GARDEN 

Of last week contains a Coloured Plate of 

MESOSPINIDIUM VULCANICUM, 

And the following Articles, Notes, and Illustrations 
Nicottena undulate 
Nicotianas, the 
Notes from Bromley 
Notes, spring 
Oak galls 

Odontoglocsum Pescafcorei 
Orchids, 8. European 
Orchids, pruning .. 

Pampas plumes, dried 
Pasque Flower, the 
Peaches, bees and 
Petunias, uses of 
Pines for profit 
Plante at Southwood 
Plants at Tottenham 
Polyanthuses 
Polyanthuses from N. B. 
Ranunculus amplexlcaulis 
Ribes pomilum aureum 
Roots, production of - 
Rose G. de Dijon 
Roses, walls for 
Royal Hort Soc. 

8edum palnstre 
Shrubs, ornamental 
Solan urn crispum 
Strawberries in winter 
Tree stumps at Kew 
Trillium grandiflorum 
Tulips 

Tulips at Alpha House 
Tulips on Grass 
Vine leaf 

Viola pedaia bicolor 
Violet, Bird's-foot 


Anemone, blue Wood 
Anemones, St. Bridgid 
Apple, B. Seedling 
Apples In Devonshire 
Apples in shrubbery 
Asparagus, mulching 
Auctiba berries 
Auriculas 
Beets, ornamental 
Broccoli 

Bolbocodinm trigynum 
Cabbages, early spring 
Cucumber, P. C. C. 
Calliphruria subedentata 
Camellias in pots 
Cherry, St. Julian 
Cowslips, American 
Crotons, culture of 
Daffodils, single 
Darwin, Charles 
Daylight, intensity of 
Dendrobium denslflorum 
Doronlcnm austriacom 
Elteagnoa longipes 
Fruit, tar on 
Fuchsia bollvlana 
Flower, a rare wall 
Gardening, market, N.Y. 
Grape Muscat Romaln 
Hawthorn in bloom 
I pom sea purpurea 
Iris Van Houttei 
Lily of the Nalley 
Mertensla virglmca 
Mesoepinidium vulcanicnm 
Mushroom culture 
Mushrooms bad flavoured 
Narcissus, Hoop Petticoat 
Narcissus, late 
National Auricula Soc. 
Nicoti&na acutifolia 
Nicotians longiflora 
Nicotlona affinfs 
Nicotians noettflura 
Nicotians sauveolens 
Nicotians Tabacum 
Nicotians tnbiflora 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Beta hortensla var. 
Beta vulgaris var. 
Bulbocodium trigynum 
Croton B. F. SeiUifere 
Ipomsea purpurea 
Nicotians acutifolia 
Nicotians suaveolens 


THE GARDEN, with a fine Coloured Piste each week. 
4d.; Monthly Parts, Is. 6 d.—Offloe, 37, Southampton Street, 
Btrand, W.C. 


THE GARDEN.—“ An ideal horticultural 

X newspaper."— Canon Hole, Caunton. “ The best gar¬ 
dening paper ever published in England or any other coun¬ 
try.”— Peter Henderson, New York. " The Garden is 
the best organised and most interesting journal of its kind 
that exists. —J. Linden, Brussels. “ That excellent periodi¬ 
cal The Garden."— Prof. Owen, British Museum. “Is 
decidedly superior to any of the older journals of the same 
kind.”— Charles Moore, Botanic Gardens, Sydney, N.S. W. 
" In praise of its merit I think I could say anything, however 
strong, if I knew how to say it rightly."— Robt. Mabnock. 
London. Weekly, 4<L ; monthly, Is. 6 d. 


fJ-OD’S ACRE BEAUTIFUL; or the Ceme- 

Vf teries of the future. CONTENTS—The Cemeteries of 
the Future: Permanent, Unpolluted, Inviolate—Permanent 
and Beautiful Cemeteries possible with Urn-burial—The Pre¬ 
sent Graveyard not a Plaoe of Rest—Noble and Enduring 
Art made possible through Urn-burial—All Religious or 
Beautiful Ceremony Easy—Burials in and around Churches 
and Public Buildings—Cemeteries Beautiful and Permanen 
Public Gardens—The Cemetery of the Future: Buildings— 
Free and Simple Burials for the Poor—Sylvan and Floral 
Beauty of the Cemeteries—The Management and Control of 
Cemeteries. In parchment, 6 s.; by post, 6 s. 4<L—The Gar¬ 
den Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London. 
W.C. a 


XJBTJDJaiZ 


Page 

Ardisias.115 ' 

Abutilons.112 

Aspidistra lurida .. 118 

Aucubas, berry-bearing 111 


Azaleas, hardy _ 
Azaleas, watering 


111 

116 


Bamboos and Camellias 111 


Beans, French 
Bees, notes on 
Bird scare . 


117 
120 

_ .. 109 

Calceolarias, culture of 114 
Californian Poppies .. 110 
Carnations and Picotees 112 
Carnations, how to grow. 110 
Chicken food .. ..120 
Chicory .117 


Chrysanthemums 
Cleaning oil barrels 
Clematises. 


112 
119 

__113 

Conservatory, plants in.. 112 

~- 113 

111 

113 
111 
110 
112 

114 


Cucumbers 
Daffodil, the Poet’s 
Delphiniums 
Double Daffodils 
Eschscholtzias .. 

Ferns 

Ferns, useful 
Fish becoming unhealthy 120 
Fruit, hardy .. .. 113 

Fuchsias.116 

Fumigating plants .. Ill 


Page 

Geraniums and Calceo¬ 
larias .113 

Gladioli. 113 

Gooseberry caterpillar.. 113 
Heating greenhouses .. 118 
Heliotropes for winter.. 115 
Herbaceous bedding .. 110 
Herbs, useful .. 117 

Holly hedge, cutting .. 118 
Leek cookery .. ., 120 

Narcissus poeticus .. Ill 
Oleanders in cool houses 114 
Onions, culture of .. 116 
Onions, transplanting .. 116 
Pelargoniums, Ivy-leaved 115 

Petunias.113 

Petunias, single A double 115 
Plants, bedding .. .. 112 

Plants, fumigating .. Ill 
Plants, herbaceous .. 110 
Poinsettios after flowering 114 


Pot plants, watering 
Prong hoes 
Roses, budding .. 


118 

111 

109 


Roses for small garden 109 


Shading greenhouse^ .. 118 
StrawbeJrrJ beds ..116 
Timely hint, a .. .. 118 

Vegetable culture .. 113 
Vines, treatment of .. 113 
Vines without heat .. 116 
Window plants, watering 118 

ins I from 
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S INGER’S SEWING MACH IN ES.— 

Solos exceed Half-u Million aunually. 


S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

Houd or Trvodle, at will. 


S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

The most approve*! in all countries. 


S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

Have received 200 Firet-claas Medal.*. 


S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

The Beat for the Family—Easiest to Learn. 


S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES — 

The Best for the Dressmaker—the moat durable. 


S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

The Beat for the Tailor—Sew the atrongest non ms. 


QINGER'S SEWING MACHINES.— 

O The Best for the Bootmaker—Light l r Heavy wwk 

S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

Sew finest muslin* and heaviest doth*. 


S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

An Ecouomy iu every Household 


S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

Will last a lifetime. 


S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

Liberal discount for cash. 


S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

Easy Terms—within the means of the poorest. 


S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

Easy Terms—no addition to the price. 


S INGER'S SEWING MACHINES.— 

Will earn their cost in a few months. 


S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

Beware of Imitations. 


S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

323 Branch Offices iu the Utut«d Kingdom. 

S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES. - 

Buy only ut the Offices of the Company. 


T HE SINGER MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 

Largest Bowing Machine Makers in the World 


PHIKF COUNTING HOUSE IN EUROPE- 

yJ 3*j. POSTER LANE. CHKAPSIDK. LONDON. 


BOULTON & PAUL, 



Manufacturers, NORWICH. 

YV. irr 


)»TABL* I'lUUUlU muit ncTva. 

Full Descriptive Catalogue free by post. 



FOUNTAIN JETS. 

R. BASKERVILL, 

Maker of all kind* of FOUNTAIN JETS 
for Aquariums, Gardens, Illuminations, ko. 
(Maker of Fairy Fountains to the Royal p 0 ly. 
tcclmic Institution.) 

130, Newington Butta, S E. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, ONE STAMP 



PLASTIC STOCKINGS, for Vnri- 

j-l coso and Weakness, 5s. Knee Cans, Leg¬ 
ging*, Anklets, J*. 6*1., and 4s. Shoulder 
Bract s, 7*. 6d : prevent stooping. Moc-tnain 
Rupture Truss (no springs). 13k 6d Sonofr.m*, 
for deafness. 2s. 6*1 Railway and Night Con- 
venlencw. 12s. 6(1. Illustration*, four stamps. 
—MILL1KIN & LAWLEY. 105, Strand 


Digitized by 


Google 


■WIRE NETTING 

For Aviaries, Chicken-house*, E'hca*antries, and for the 
exclusion of hares, rabbits, poultry, Ac. Best 
quality, and carefully galvanised. 



CORRUGATED IRON 

For Sheds, Outhouses, Farm-buildings, Ac., Ac. 
These erected complete, if desired. 

ZINC ROOFING 

Fixed complete upon approved principles. 

ZINC HAND-FRAMES, WEATHER-VANES, SMOKY CHIM¬ 
NEY CURERS, BUCKETS . Ac., Ac. 

Evert Description of Zinc and Iron Ooods. 


Estimates free upon application to 

TREGGON & 00. 

(1 he oldest firm in the trade), 

York Works, Brewery Road. London, N.; 

And 23, Jewin Strf.rt, E.C. 



AMATEURS’ GREENHOUSE. 

A. Lean-to, or Span Greenhouse—12ft. long by 10ft. wide 
£15 14*. 0*1 delivered Made of thoroughly will-seasoned 
Red Deal, Lights 2in. thick Ventilators nt top ami in front. 
Fainted two coat-*, and glass cut tn size. Door with lock and 
key. Guttering and down pipe Makers of the " Six Guinea 
Greenhouse,' size, 10 ft. by a ft. 

The*e hotis**s ate made in lights, hare all been erected in 
our own shut*, ami can middy be put together again. 
Many sizes in st>Kk ready fur d* spateh. Full i-articulais and 
illustrations aud prices on application 

Messenger & Co., Loughboro* Leicestershire, 



Before you 
b it y any 
other. It is 
the beat iu the 
world, and it* pale 
exceeds any other. 
UnsuriKiftseil for 
SlMIM.l* ITV. Di ¬ 
li A II II.IT Y, and 
LlriliTNESH OF 
DjtVUUHT, wluU 
cutting long or 
short, wet or dry, 
gnu». Every i.ia- 
chint vucuitilitiiiu- 
ally wammted. 

Hand Sizk* : 
The ‘PRESI¬ 
DENT.’ 8 in.. 42s. ; 

10 in. C3*. ; 12 in., 64a. 


SEE THE NEW 

American Lawn Mower 

The ‘PRESIDENT,’ 

Awarded TvnrwTY-roun First 
Gold Silver and Bronxk 
Mkdalm at Exhikiitiona in 
America and Europe. 

Caniagt jm id to tiny .sta¬ 
tion. 


List of Pony and H«r*r Jlfotcmr o*i apjdiontion. 

THOMAS McKENZIE & SONS, Limited, 


16, Ho lbo jin Viaduct, London; 

Dawson Street, Dublin ; A Victoria Street, Belfast. 



LAWN MOWERS. 


is nrr cent r.*r cash off Makers’ Prices. Shank*. On 
Excelsior, Ac. Garden Seat*. Engim-s, Barrow*, on*l 1 
Complete Garden Catalogue for F»o2, free. -DEANE & 
™, King William St., London Bridge. Established A.D 


1 " o gy q n 

he Specific for I ^EURALGI#^! 

!* Invaluable In f«^Ul Xenralgia."— M*d. Press ond Cirr. See nJ n 
Important pipers (n the lancet, March 0th and SOth, and Mar ?'-h 
“Tonga r iintnin» Its rvjritaUn In the treatment of Si *,rr,D 
Ifio- Lannrt, July 23r*l, ISS], It mnri'it Injure tho nunt delicate. 
In buttles at 4s. dd. and lls. Of all Clwmlsta. SaloCunJuiru.tu* 

ALLEN & HANBURYS, Lombard 81 .. London. 



CLAY’S 

FERTILISES 

Is the Manure that is used by all the principa 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and G&rdtuci 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

In packets, $ cwt. $ cwt. 1 cwt. 
Is. 7e. 6d. 12s. 6d. 20s. 
— 

CLAY & LEVESLEY, 

Temple Mill Lane, Stratford, London, i 


GARDEN, GREENHOUSE, AND LAW! 

In Canisters, from Gd. to Bk*. 6*1, through any NnnrryM* 
or ScctLuunn. 


manufactured bolkly by 

MORRIS & GRIFFIN, Cerea Works, Wclverhaajitoo. 


established 1821. 



BEFORE PURCHASING 

TENTS or HAMMOCKS 

Send for CHAPMAN'S Illustrated Price Lid , ‘ 


YOUTHS, 7a «d. I ADULTS, from I0i « 

SLINGING APPARATUS from 5* «d 

IMPROVED GARDEN TENTS 


25a., 45s., 65s., &c. 


Easily adju«t«L Groat comfort at small oast 



THE TRAD! SFPPtrfD. 

J. W. CHAPMAN, 

12, Rail way Approaoh, London Br idge Btatiofl-jjL 

ECONOMY IN WASHING 

BY USIXO 

PRIOR BROTHERS 

IMPROVED AND WELL 

PORTABLE WASHING COPPER 

Can bo placed anywhere. From 25*- 
tain nix gallon*. iTico Lktf 
tion to the Manufacture**, 

1 Street, Boro’, near St. George s Churon. a* 



Robinson, at the Office. 37. Southampton Street, 
Parish t.f St. Paul. London, W.C., in the County of MmbIcio 
S aturday. May G, 1682 

Original from 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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SATURDAY, MAY 13, 1882. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 

REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


BICHARD SMITH & CO. beg to announce' 

lw that all plants, Ac., advertised by them are suitable for 
immediate removal, and that there are many " Evergreens " 
from the open ground, such as Hollies, Ac., which may still 
be transplanted with every prospect of success ; should, how- 
era-, any customer inadvertently order from a catalogue any 
unsuitable plant, information of this fact would, as a matter 
cf course, be .at once given.—St. John's Nurseries, W or- 

11ST OF BEDDING PLANTS (free on anpli- 

AJ cation) comprising descriptions and prices of established 
plants of the most eligible varieties for the terrace parterre, 
the tropical and ordinary dower garden, the mixed border, 
and for grouping en masse with Rhrubs or on the lawn.— 
RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nureersmeu and Seed Merchants, 

Worcester. __ 

YUCCA or 44 Adam’s Needle” is a plant which 

JL is neither so generally known nor planted as much as it 
deserves to be, for when in dower it is a most beautiful ob¬ 
ject, its Aloe-like leaves and appearance being at once re¬ 
markable and suggestive of tropical vegetation The under¬ 
mentioned kinds are perfectly hardy and suitable for planting 
in gardens of all sizes: Yucca gloriosa pendula, la. 6d. to 
&. Vl each ; Yucca tilamentosa, Is. 6d. to 3s. 6tL each ; Yucca 
Kcurva, is. 6d. to 3s. 6<L each.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., 
h'unerymen and 8eed Merchants, Worcester. ___ 

BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS and BEAUTIFUL 

L GARDSXS at a minimum of cost by sowing choice 
seeds. Descriptive list on application. Quality is evidenced 
by numerous unsolicited testimonials, of which the following 
it an example : “ The Asters and Stocks I had from you last 
year were very beautiful, and spoken of by eyerybody who 
taw them as being the best they nad ever seen. —RICHARD 
8MITH A CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Wor¬ 
cester___ 

ORAPE VINES AND ORCHARD-HOUSE 

U TREES IN POTS.—Grape Vines, extra strong, short- 
jointed, and well ripened. Planting canes, 3s. 6d. to 5s. each; 
extra strong fruiting canes, 7s. 6d. to 10s. od. Orchard house 
trees, fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Plums, Cherries, Pears, Apples, and Figs. List on 
application.-RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and 
feed Merchants , Worcester. ___ 

A SPARAGUS, the strongest roots that money 

IX can procure, 2s. 6d- per 100. This delicious vegetable does 


QEEDS. — Vegetable, blower, and barm. — 

O RICHARD 8MITH A CO. spare neither expense nor 
trouble in obtaining the Finest Quality, aud they invite a 
comparison of their prices with those of any other firm.— 
RICHARD SMITH A CO., Seed Merchants aud Nurserymen, 

Worcester. _____ 

Inn HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

1UU for 25s.—Richard Smith A Co.’s selection of the 
tbove contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
beautiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as 
to produce flowers and render the garden attractive aU 
through the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
SM ITH A CO., Nur serymen a ud Seed Merchants, Worces ter. 

PLANT8 and TREES which withstand Smoke, 

■ A and are suitable for towns._ 

pLANTS and TREES for all situations and 

* gardens of all sizes. Descriptive lists and advice on 
replication.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and 
tetd Merc hanto, Worc ester._ 

H KEEPERS for Walls, Trellises, &c., in great 

variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
object may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
sad advice on application.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., 
h’uraerymeu and Seed Merchants, Worceste r. __ 

HLEMATIS. —The finest varieties for climbing 

VJ and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen. Descriptive 
li*t on application.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen 
aud Seed Me rc hants, Worcester. _ 

QEAKALE from the stock so highly appre- 

dated in Covent Garden Market; extra strong roots for 
I'rcing, 2s. 6d. ner doz., 16s. per 100; planting roots, 2s. per 
do/., 12s. 6d. per 100.-K1CHARD SMITH A CO., Nuraery- 
yd Seed Merchants, Worcester. _ 

STRAWBERRIES, strong roots for fruiting 

this rear. 4s. per 100. Descriptive List on application.— 
RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen, W orc ester. _ 

MOW is the time to transplant HOLLIES 

Grand specimens of all Bizes to 10 feet high, and of the 
BEST variegated and green kinds See list, free on npplica- 
urrn. These trees should be seen to be appreciated.— 
RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer¬ 
chant*, Worcester. 


ID ARE Holly Fern, with thorns like miniature 

-LO Holly leaves ; perfectly'hardy; 3 plants, 2s., free, Or Is. 

each, free—MORLEY A CO„ Croydon. _ 

1GLAMOLt j s 5j f ree . ^ single bloom of 
. this magnifleent hardy flower, which is unequalled for 
its gorgeous colour, is worth the money. Carefully packed ; 
blooming bulbs—MORLEY A CO.. Croydon _ 

A PLANTS Canary Creeper (Tropaeolum cana- 

J 8 ’ ^ ree - This hard}- climber will be covered 
with its lovely yellow flowers during the summer and autumn ; 
beautiful climber for trellis or side of window.—MORLEY 
A CO,, Croyd on._; 

9Q CHARMING Plants for Window or Gar- 

reVi^e.fu^ure, Is. 10d., free—10 Pyrethmms, 4 Lobelias, 

1 Calceolaria, and 2 gracglcn 1 '«eefc.,L Heliotrope, 1 Fuchsia, 
Croydon. ___ * ,tf> 

fLLJUM AURATUM.—2 blooming bulbs of 

JLl this glorious sweet-scented Lily, Is. 9d., free, with 
cultural directions; in strong case. — MORLEY A CO., 
Croydon. ___. 

T»HE lovely Japanese Honeysuckle. — 2 nice 

-L plants of this exquisite variegated golden climber, which 
grows and thrives out of doors even during winter, Is. 4d., 
free.—MORLEY A CO., Croydon._ _ 

FREE.—3 Carnations, 3 Pansies (from 

lot) seed), 3 blue Lobelias, and 6 Pyrethrums ; the above 
collection free in strong postal case.—MORLEY A CO., 
Croydon. ___ 

p LOIRE DE DIJON.—3 nice plants of this 

VjT most lovely yellow Rose, on own roots, suitable for pot 
culture, 2s. 10d., free to any address.—MORLEY A CO., 
Croydon. ___ 

•pUBEROSE. — A tingle spray of this un- 

J» equalled flower will perfume whole house; 4 blooming 
roots. Is. 9d. free, with cultural directions; lovely creamy 
white colour.—MORLEY A CO., Croydon. _ 

T AING & CO.’S Gold Medal Begonias.—100,000, 

-Ll now in cultivation, will produce in their nurseries a mag¬ 
nificent floral display. Orders booked now for blooming 

f >lanta middle of June: price 12s. to 60s. per dozen : cata- 
ogues on application. — Address, JOHN LAING A CO., 
Forest Hill, 8.E. __ 

PENNY PACKETS of Flower Seeds in beauti- 

JL fully coloured pictorial packets with full cultural direc¬ 
tions, all liberally filled with new seed, and include Alyssum, 
Asters, Candytuft, Canterbury Bells, Chrysanthemum, Clar- 


JL fully coloured pictorial packets with full cultural direc¬ 
tions, all liberally filled with new seed, and include Alyssum, 
Asters, Candytuft, Canterbury Bells, Chrysanthemum, Clar- 
kia, Collinsia, Convolvulus, Everlastings, Godetia, Larkspur, 
Linum. Lobelia, Marigold, Mignonette, Nasturtiums, Nemo- 
phila. Phlox, Pink, Poppy, Sapouaria, Stocks, Sunflower, 
Sweet Peas, 8wcet William, Wallflower, Ac., Ac. 40 packets, 
2s. 6d. ; 20 packets. Is. 4<L : 15 packets, Is.'; post free.— 
COVENTRY A 0AR8TAIRS, Seed Merchants, 111, Gray's 
Inn Road, London. W.C. _. 

"REDDING PLANTS, fill well established and 

-D strongly rooted. Golden Feather, 100 2s., 501s.; Lobelia 
compacta, dwarf dark blue, 100 4s., 25 la.; Ageratum Impe- 
rial, dwarf blue; Calceolaria, fine yellow ; Coleus, showy 
colours; Fuchsias, red and white ; Heliotrope; Mimulus 
(Monkey Flower); Verbenas, scarlet, white, purple, and 
pink ; and Petunias, all per 100 6s., dozen Is; Geranium Ve¬ 
suvius, strong, 100 10s., dozen Is. 6d. Securely packed with 
damp Moss in postal boxes. Large orders per rail. All free. 
Packages gratis —COVENTRY A CARSTAIRS. Ill, Gray's 
Inn Road, London, W.C._ 


POCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

V Patent Process. Sacks, Is. each; 15 sacks, 12s; 30 sacks. I 

20s. (all sacks included). Truck-load, free on rail, 25s.; limited 
quantities of P. M. special quality, granulated, in sacks only. 
Is. 6d. each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for Potting and use in 
Conservatory. Terms strictly cash with order. To obtain the 
genuine article, buy direct from the Manufacturers, CHUBB, 
ROUND A Co., Fibre Works, West Ferry Road, Millwall, 
London, E. _ 

mSHURST COMPOUND.—Used by many of 

VI the Ieadinggardeners8incel859again8tredspider,mildew, 
thrips, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions offrom 1 to 2 oz. 
to the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
dressing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre¬ 
parations intended to supersede it. In boxes, Is., 3s., 10s. 6d. 

AMERICAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

ajl CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter's brush on 
Gishurst Compound, and working the lather into the infected 
part. ___ 

piSHURSTINE keeps feet dry, softens hard 

VJ boots, preserves leather, takes a polish. Inboxes, 6d. and 
Is. each. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle Company 
(Limited). Retail by Seedsmen and Oilmen. 


TV/TARVEL OF CHEAPNESS.-Fifth year of 

■LTJ. distribution.—I am prepared to again supply ray well- 
known hampers of flowers. 20 dozen choico bedding plants 
for otie guinea, including 10 doz. best assorted Geraniums 
(alone worth the money), and 10 dozen Fuchsias, Asters, 
Petunias, Zinnias, Stocks, Phlox Drummondi, Balsams, 
Lobelias, Tropmolum, Ac.; package included. Orders will be 
sent out in rotation from 1st May (earlier if desired), and 
must be accompanied by a remittance.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath Nurseries, Uxbridge. _ 

T'EN dozen Bedding Plants for 10s. 6d , com- 

-L prisiug 4 dozen Geraniums and 6 dozen various ; package 
included.-T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbr idge._ 

TTAW’KINS’Guinea hamper of Bedding Plants. 

—V —As only a limited number can be supplied, order 
Le^rVs^k1nc U mfffW^ e {b t J Man y orders received too late 
perusal at thef uirs eries, Hillingdon 

PHRYSANTHEMUMS ! CHRYJ^K^r^ 

U MUMS !! CHRYSANTHEMUMS !!! -Cuttings fronra 
choice collection of 200 varieties, correctly named. Is. do/.., 6e. 
100, or rooted, ditto. Is. 6tL doz y 10s. 100, or 15s. the collection.— 

T. J. HAWKINS, HjJliDgdon Heath, Uxbridge. _. 

TlAH LI AS.—Strong plants of a fine Collection, 
D 3s. per dozen.—T. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge. ___ _ 

NTEW DOUBLE MIMULUS Hose-in-Hose, 

JN very pretty, strong plants, 3s. dozen.—T. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath . Uxb ridge.___ 

pYCLAMEN.—Large bulbs of finest strains 

U grown, 5s. dozen; very cheap.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hil¬ 
lingdon Heath, Uxbridge.__ _ _ 

VEGETABLE MARROW PLANTS.- Strong 

V and healthy, best variety, 2s. dozen.—T. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. ____ 

Tomatoes s tomatoes i tomatoes !— 

J. Grown with imm ense success lost year. Vide Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated, July 16, 1881. ftame strain. ^Strong 
plants, 2s. dozen, carefully packed.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hil¬ 
lingdon Heath, U xb ridge. _ _ 

pAliCEOLARlAS. — Golden Gem ami other 

v choice varieties, fine large plants 2s. dozen, 112s. 100, 
very cheap; cuttings of same, 5s. 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 

TV/TELON PLANTS.—Any variety, strong and 

JYL healthy, 3s. dozen.-T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 

Uxbridge. _____ 

MYOSOTIS DISSITIFLORA (Forget-me-not). 
1VJL Strong plants iu bloom. Is. 6d. dozen.—T. J. HAW* 
KINS, Hillin gdon Heath, Uxbridge._ . 

HUTTINGS.—Azalea, 9d. per dozen ; variegated 

VJ Geraniums, Is. per dozen; plain ditto, 9d. per dozen; 
Fuchsias, 9d. per dozen; Calceolarias, 5s. per 100.—T. J. 
HAWK INS, Hillin gdon Heath. Uxbridge._. 

pARNATlfcN and PICOTEE.-Finest strain, 

v strong little plants, 5s. per 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 

PINKS ! PIN 1yS~TPINKS !—White and Red, 

JL large plants, showing bloom, 2s. per dozen—T. J. HAW* 
KIN8, Hilling do n Heath. Uxbridg e._ 

pHKAP PLANTS.—Geraniums, mixed, Is. fid. 
VJ per dozen; Fuchsias, single and double, Is. 6d. ]>er 
dozen: Chrysanthemum - flowered and Betteridge's best 

S uilled Asters, Is. 6d. per dozen; Lobelia (dwarf), large 
unto, Is. 2d. per dozen; Stocks, Is. per dozen; Petunias, 
best striped, Phlox Drummondi, and Balsams, Is. per dozen. 
T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hilli ngd on Heath, Uxbri dge._ 

TTARRISON’S GIANT MUSK, beautifully 

-LL cesnted and beautiful in flower. Is. 6d. per dozen.—T. 
J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

TTONEYSUCKLE.—Strong cuttings, fid. dozen. 

H —T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

QUNFLOWER and HOLLYHOCK. — Best 

O strain, Is. dozen.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge. __ 

TTOSE ! HOSE! HOSE !-Patent Red Rubber 

H Ganlen Hose, stands severe tests of Government Depart¬ 
ments, thus proving superiority of quality. Lasts four times 
as long as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter in weight, 
greater in strength, and cheaper in the long run than any 
other hose for garden use. A correspondent writes, “I have 
had a length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine years, aud 
it is now as good as ever " Private customers supplied at 
trade prices.—Samples and prices of MKRRYWEATHER Si 
SONS, Manufacturers, 63, Long Aero W.U 
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TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Warranted'.- 

A Eighth year of distribution.—The seed has been personally 
collected from handsome, well-grown fruit. Many testimo¬ 
nials from market and private growers ; 16 seeds. Is., 6 seeds 
7<L, post free.—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wal¬ 
lington, Surrey.___ 

R W. BEEDELL’S SEEDS, guaranteed to Be 
t of the beet quality that can'lie procured, la small 
packets to suit amateurs. Cyclamen, Wiggins’ Prize Strain, 
7<L per packet; Miles’ Spiral Mignonette, extra selected; 
Chrysanthemum Etoile dOr ; Lobelia rosea ; (Enothera 
taraxacifolia, large white-flowered trailing perennial, flowers 
12 in. round; Nicotians longiflora, N. affinis; Carnation Gre- 
nadin, brilliant double scarlet; Solanum hyhridum Empress, 
new variety; Daisy, extra double ; CastilleM Indivisa, hardy 
handsome annual. with scarlet flowers in dense spikes, fine 
pot plant. All 6 a. per packet. Gaillardia pi eta Lorenziana, 
new, Is. pi ’ " ' J ’ * " *■ 

per packet. 

Surrey. 


Is. per packet: Geranium and Pelargonium, each 6 <L 
packet.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 


UCUB, iJfCh, OUUl UfUimnc,_ J : _:_ Y—* 

.•STEW fti&TAL BOX, combining perfect 

xl' ieCurit* in transit with expedition in packing. AH that 
is required is te wet the tab and stick it down; neither paper 
nor string are required. Price List and two sample boxes poet 
free for six stamps.— POWNALL STUBBS, Leek, Stafford- 


pALSAM, extra double, my especial strain, 25 

lJ seeds, 7d. poet.— Gardening Illustrated of July 30, 
1881, says: “ Mr. Beedell, nurseryman, of Wallington, sends 
us remarkable blooms of Camellia-flowered Balsams of excel¬ 
lent form; their colours include pure white, bright scarlet, 
purple, crimson, and fine striped varieties- some of the blooms 
measure quite 21 in. across."—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nur¬ 
series, Wallington, Surrey._ 

"FANCY PANSY, from my beautiful collection 

X of endless variety of colours, 6 d. per packet.—R. W. 
BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington. Surrey. 


NTOTICE.—All seeds of Is. and upwards post 
XI free—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Surrey. 


p HO ICE SEEDS, with full Cultural Directions 
%J on each packet. Musk, thousands of plants from 1 
packet; Anemone, Auricula, Calceolaria, Carnation, Gen- 
tisna. Heliotrope, Petunia. Pink, Picotee, Primrose, all 
colours, Solanum, Ten-week Stock, Verbena, Variegated 
Kale, most beautiful colours, aU Cd. per packet. Phlox 
Dninunondi grandlflora, Polyanthus, all id. per packet. Ice 
Plant, Pyrethrum,Antirrhinum, Canary Creeper, Ere Plant, 
Evening {Scented Stock, Ornamental Beet, Violet, Sensitive 
plant, Tobacco plant, Wallflower, red and golden, all 3d. per 
packet.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Surrey. 


PRIMULA SINENSIS. — Same magnificent 

JL Strain I sent out last season, per packet. Is. 6<L and 2s. 6d., 
or 20 seeds, 6d. Cineraria, Coveut Garden strain, j»er packet. 
Is. 6tl and 2s. «<L, or 100 seeds, 6d. All the choicest varieties 
of Asters, 6d- per packet. B^onla, tuberous rooted, Lai Jig’s 
strain, 6d. per packet.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, 
Wallingto n, Surrey. _____ 

in nnn catalogues of choice seeds 

IUiUvU in small quantities, and General Catalogue of 
Plants are now ready, post free.—ROBT. W, BEEffiSi 
The Nurseries, Wallip*t«« surpass all in 

. *i»i r 'Ma tterhorn, ChbUlex, Montefleurv. Moots 

-flflra, Aubonne, Ohlllkm, 6d. each. ox 2fc 60. the sot <5 six- 

tho Demon Coleus, most curiou* and effective,. .Ta/each-; 
afos. G. Sftnyaon, Royal Purple, Janies Ranwhaw, Lovely 
Glitter, Princess, Diadem, . Sensation, Prirtce of Wales, 
Duchess of Teck, Desideratum. Juno, 3d. each, or 2s 6d the 
set of twelve.-ROBT, W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, W*l- 
lmgtOu, Sur rey. ‘ ... 1 • ( 

PUCHSIAS. —Twelve best named varieties, 
J-,; such as Lucy Plnnis, Purple Prince. 4c., for 2s.; Maiden- 
haw Fcrns.4 for Is.—now Is the time to pot them; Ageratums, 
dwarf,blue,and white.ls. 3d. perdoz., 7 b. per 100; Altemanthcra 
major aurea, golden, leaves. Is. 6d. per dor., fe. per lflO- 
do. smeena magniflea, la per doz., 6s. per 100; Mesembry- 
anthcmum ; la per doz., 6s. per 100; Iresine Linden! and 

T OBELIA, Beedell’s Prize white, Is. per doz., 

J-l 6a per 100; Lemon Verbenas, 4 for 1 $.) Carnations. 2a 
P« doz. ; d°. The Bride, pure white, 4d. each; Tropteofum, 
Ball of Fire, 4d. each; Abutilon Boule fle Neiae. andothara 


"DETUNLA Magna Charter, Is 1 each : do. 

x double white, 4<L each; do. double piuple, 4<l each; 
do. double pink, id. each: Asters, all the best kinds, 9<1 per 
doz. ; Stocks, Ten-week, 6 d. per doz.; Tomato plants, Nis- 
bett’s Victoria (new), Is. 6(1. per doz.-; Lavender plants, Is. 
perdoz.; Cyclamen persicum,ls. 6 d. per doz.; all post free 
over Is.—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Sumy. 


B 


EDOING PLANTS. BEDDING 

—We solicit a trial of our Guinea Box of bedding plants,' 
cbntaining twenty dozen of extra strong well-rooted plants; 
ten dozen Geraniums from single pots, Brorize, Silver-edged, 
Pink, Scarlet, and White, all good showy varieties ahd bushy; 
and ten dozen various, including Verbenas, Lobelias, Agera- 
tums, Petunias, Golden Mimulus, Imported Stocks, Asters, 
tic. The above sent, carriage free, to any addresv on rcoeipt 
of 21 a ; ten dozen for 11 s.; five doz. for 6 s. Postal orders 
?f erred.—CAS BON A 8QN8, Florists, Millfield, Pe terboro’. 
IT M ULUS, golden spotted; surpasses Calceo- 
»- larias for bedding ; very showy and hardy ; grows 
freely in any soil. Twelve well-rooted plants, free, thirteen 

stamps, or Is. postal order.—CASBON * - "* 

Millfield, Peterboro’. 


QEE before you buy.—Pansies, 3 dozen speci¬ 
fy men blooms, correctly named, post free for 12 stamps. 
WM. BANDKRS, T he Ga rdens. Leek, Staffordshire._ 

ANE DOZEN beautiful Greenhouse or Window 

Staffordshire.; : - 

"DANSY SEED carefully collected from finest 

A exhibition flowers only. Finest Balgian or Fancy. , jtnd 
finest English or Show. 200 seeds of either variety, or lWPbf 


finest English or Show, 200 seeds of either ^ 
each, free by peat for 12 stamps.—VM. RAND. 
dens, Leek, Sta ffor dshire. 


1, TheOar- 


& SONS. Florists, 


NTOW READY.—Asters, Petunias, Lobelias, 

xv Pcrilla, Phlox, fend Cineraria maritiraa, 50 for Is. ; 
Verbenas, Is. 2d, floz.; Fuchsias,. ls, 6 d. ; Coleus, 2s.; Gera¬ 
niums, Is. 6 d.—H. ROWLAND, Prince of Wales’ Road, 
Norwich. 

PRIMULA 8INENSIS (Bnlbs “Premier” 

A mixed).—The best mixed packet of Primula In the trade ! 
The habit is excellent, and the flowers very large and correct. 
The colours range from the purest white to deep ruby-red, 
embracing various shades of lilac, mauve, violet, pihfc, and. 
rose. Amateurs who had seed from us last year produced 


poBt free. Mr. Bull’s finri vailed Calceolaria ami Cyclamen a 
sam e prices.—RYDER 4 SON, Sale , Manchester, _ 

T7KEAK OF_ NATURE. — New oraamental- 

x foliage Pelargonium ; centre of leaf pure white; figured 
in Gordmerif Chronidc, Dec. 18, 1880; 7 d. each, three for 
In. fid. ; 4s. 6<1. per doz.; all autumn struck; free.—W. 

CHA V, Thomgiunbald. Hull. _ 

POTATOES.-1 have p’easure in offering re- 
X maining lots, both seed and table, at 4s. per cwt., to 
dear out. Early orders, with remittance, to CHARLES 
PKJAEAUX, Potato Grower and Importer, Motcombe, 
Shaftesbury, Dorset 


shire. 

TT ALU ABLE PLANTS, Houeehold Furniture 

V and Effects removed to any part of the kingdom in loti- 
up specially built vans.—Apply for prospectus to J. 4 E. 
DELL, York Road Station, Battersea, S. W., or to 48, Queen s 
Road, Brighton. 

BOYCE, 14, Gloucester Road. Holloway. London N. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, ready to plant; 

U twelve. Is. 6d.; fifty, 6s.; 100, 10s.; correctly named. 
Angelina, Golden Madame Marthc 4 , Souvenir d un Ami; one 
of Mch for Is. 4d.—W. E. BOYCE, 14, Gloucester Road, Hol¬ 
loway, N. 

PARLY-FLOWERING CHKYSANTHE- 
Ju mums, ready to plant (flower from July till November); 
twelve for 2s.; free.—W. E. BOYCE, 14, Gloucester Road, 
Holloway, London, N. 

MATRICARIA INODORUM PLENO -One 
Jux of the best of all double pure white flowen for cutting. 

Three strong well-rooted plants, free for Is. 

TWO of the most beautiful Columbines are 

A Aquilegia chrysantha and californica. The two free for 
Is. 4d. 

PLANT NOW.—Single Dahlia repens (scapi- 

I gera), two-free for Is. 4d.: six, 2s. 6d.; twelve 4s.; Oom- 
melina ccerulea and alba, blue and White Spiderworte, 
six, free-, Is. 2d.; twelve, 2s. 3d. Please send postal orders. 
See my list of hardy border plants free for id. stamp. — 
W. FARREN, How House Nurseries, Cambridge. 

■pREAK OF NATURE —A novel and handsome 

x variegated Pelargonium, new, three good plants Is. 6<L 
fluking B^oniae from splendid strain will make line flower¬ 
ing plants this summer ; Tour plants It. Gd fn**— * ° 

giTFioriit A T JN THEM UMS.-25 beauti- 

Y ful varieties Pompones, strong healthy plants for pot 
culture or open rtound, correctly panged and post free for 4s., 
12 for 2s. (I offer special prize, value five guineas, for efft 
blooms Pompones for competition amongst my customers at 
Royal Aquarium next November. Everyone can grow Pom¬ 
pones). 25 varieties Japanese and incurved, same price; 50 
fbr 7s., or complete collection of 100 varieties, 12s., carriage 
free. Cuttings half price—N. DAVIS. 66, Warirer Road, 
Camberwell, London. 

<3 INGLE DAHLIAS, unrivalled tor cutting; 

KJ Alba, or White Queen; Lute pure yellow with darker 
centre; Paragon, maroon; Dahlia Juarezi, with doable 
Cactus-like flowers of a rich crimBon; a rooted cutting of 
each of the above post free on receipt of P.O.O. for te.— 
GARAWAY 4 CO., Durdham Down, Clifton, Bristol. 

TROUBLE PYRETHRUMS, the best hardy 

■LJ plant fbr cut flowers; named varieties, assorted colours, 
,54 per dozen, including package. Cash with order.—GAEA¬ 
WAY 4 CO., Durdham Down,-Clifton, Bristol. 

Roses in pots for the conser- 
J- vatory or open ground.—One dozen of these beautifully 
fragrant and free-flowering Roses, flue bushy plants, coming* 
into bloom, for J6s„ including Martchal Nlel, Nipbetos, 4c.; 
two dozen, equally choice, 30s. Securely packed arid for¬ 
warded on receipt of P.O.O. or cheque. List of Roses in 
Pots, bedding plants, 4c., post free.-GEO. COOLING ft 
SON, The Nurseries, Bath. 

for Climbing or ."Bedding. — One 
dozen choice named kinds for 15s., strong plants, and in¬ 
cluding several new and very beautiful varieties; half dozen,. 
9s.; basket and nicking free for cash with order; descriptive 
ltetj? 08 t free.—GEORGE COOLING ft SON, The Nurseries, 

qIiSGGE DAHLIAS. — One dozen, fine plants 

W from single pots, post free for 6s. These have been grown 
from -seed saved from one of the finest collections m the 
kingdom, and cannot fail to produce some most beautiful 
varieties. P.O.Q. to GEO. COOLING ft SON, The Nurseries, 

.. - 

OEEOS OF HARDY BIENNIALS AND 

O 1-HKJCNNIAL8 FOR SOWING NOW.-T»el*op«kct«, 
including alpine Auricula, finest double German Wallflower, 
Gqrman Brompton Stock, double Carnation, Pentstemon, 
Polyanthus, &c., post free, with full cultural directions, 
for 3s.—Stamps or P. O. O. to GEO. COOLING ft SON, The 
Nurseries, Bath. 

TTOLLY HOCKS. — Healthy and established 

JJ- plants in pots in variety, that will bloom well this sea¬ 
son, 6 a. per dozen, package free for cash with order. As these 
are very scarce early orders are solicited.—GEO. COOLING 
& SON, The Nurseries, Bath. 

pHttw 1000 nr n a ti a arrm iattittw 


PHRISTMAS ROSES.—Beautiful hardy white 

V flowen from .Ohrirtma* to Lont; on. |d«nt._ 7d.;^ 


A FLOWER SEEDS .— 1 This unique plan of combining 
cheapness with actual over-value brings repeated letters of 
commendation and renewal of orders. If not approved when 
received the money will be at once returned. 100 packets, 
in great variety, 2 b. ; half, Is. 3d., post free. Agents wnnted, 
jof either sex, to canvass for general orders.—W. H. HOWELL, 
Woobum, Beaconsfleld. 


\J flnwerfi from VyOZTBUlUUS WJ 

2 ft. 6 < 1 .; twelve, 4 b. 6 A : now ready, c**h wit h order; caxti^ 
rli,l —GIBBS & CO., NVoodbridge, Suffolk, _-_ 

DILEA MUSCUSA, a pretty bnght ^green, 
Kw^CltlMSON CLOVE CARNATIONS.— 

tin?’*- 

■VTEW VARIErOATED-LEAVED SUN- 

iM FLOWER.—A most effective and highly ornamental 
novelty. Seed, Is. per packet.—ULBBS & CO., Woodbndge, 
Suffolk. 


yellow and orange-red, both awarded first-class certificates. 
Plante to flowerdbis Reason. 9d. each. Seed of each, 9d. per 
packet.—GIBBS 4 CO., Woodbriilge, Suffolk.__ 

rpUBEROUS BEGONIAS. -Strong healthy plants 

A from the best named sorts to flower this seasoii^S ^ 
3s. 3d., assorted colours. Specimen for 8 stamps.—ULB-tR* 
4 CO., Woodbridge. Suffolk. 


■KTICOTIANA LONGIFLORA. — Plants Is. 
IN each ; seed 7 d. per pkt. A deliciously fragrant plant 
with pure white flowers ; one will scent a wholehouse; easily 
cultivated ; almost perpetual bloomer. — GIBBS 4 CO., 

Woodbridge, Suffolk . ___ 

NTEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — A fine lot 

IN from a celebrated Continental raiaar, six for 3s. 3d., as¬ 
sorted. First-class novelties.—GIBBS & CO., Woodbndge, 
Suffolk.___ 

PRIMULAS. —Finest fringed red and white, 

A Is per dozen ; seed 6 d. Fern-leaved variety, most beau¬ 
tiful red and white, Is. 6 d. pet dozen; seed 6 d. i>er jacket— 
GIBBS 4 CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


fPENNIS.—The finest close growing evergreen 
A GRASS SEEDS for LAWNS, Is. per lb. CRASH 


__ en 

A GRASS 8 EEDS for LAWNS, Is. per lb. GRASS 
SEEDS for all purposes and all soils ; advice freely iflven. A. 
nobleman’s gardener writes: “Knowing how difficult it is to 
obtain pure stocks of Grass seeds, even when price is a secon¬ 
dary consideration, I write to say the supply I obtained from 
you for our new terrace lawns has given great satisfaction. 
Although it was not sown till the middle of July, we now 
(October 18 of same year) have a nice close turf, composed of 
the finest dwarf permanent Grasses—quite free from weeds 
or objectionable kinds." Another customer writes: PleMt* 
send me three bushidf of the very test Lawn Giass Seeds, 
-c—— o*oj*ediogly hot upland soil, without any mix- 
ture of Clover. The seed I have had of you has been the only 
kind which has been able to resist the influence of the sun 
an*' dr ou * ht upon my thin, gravelly soil.”— RICHARD 
SMITH and CO., Seed Merchants aud Nurserymen, Wor¬ 
cester. Established 1804 , ’_ * 

4.0 000 BEDDING PLANTS.—Geraniums, 

Verbenas, Heliotrope?, Echeverias, Lobelias, 
Begonias, Fuchsias, Calceolarias, 4c., from la. 6 d. to 3s. per 
dozen; 30,000 Pansies and Violas, la. to 2s. per dot. 7 a per 100 ; 
2000 Deutziao, 2s. Gd. to’Sa. Per dot; 1000 Azalea Rag of 
Truce, Gs. to 9s. per dot; Waftert New Cucumber, Good aa 
Gold, Vie best out, Is. per packet.—Cash with order, JOELM 
WALKER, Shad well Nurseries, Mooctown.^ near Leeds. 

T ALLACSrF. R. H. S., special offer of cheai> 

y • plants.-Geranium Vesuvius, 2s.; Bronze, 3a.; Cape 
8aented,-3s.; Tricolor, 4s.; Ivy leaf, 4s.; Freak of Nature, fit 
per dozen: twelve choice named for pots, 5s.; choice Dahlias, 
3s. dozen ; Tropseolum ‘Hermann Graahoff and Ball of Fire 
2a. dozen; Iriscne, Lobelia, Harrison's Musk, Verachaffelti 

tVllAlia an/1 TVaiaiaa 1- .1-- U u t__,1_ » . 


Wallace s new Mimulus. 3b. dozen ; Tradescantia quadrioolor| 
6 (L each. 4s. dozen ; Golden Pyrethrum, 2s. 100. Ail sent free : 
cash with order.—Rose Nursery, Abbots Langley, Herts. 

1UEWCOLEU8.-J. WALLaCE.F.R H 

xv the largest aud best stock of new Coleus (1880-&l)in tha 
ll-rooted plants, 2 & per dot Traae sunblied liv 
1000 . 12 selsct Achimenes, 2s.; naipetf, Su 6 <i if 
vvcuicniM »ud Tydieas, 3s. 6 d. Wallace’s Prize Fuchsias 
400 varieties, including Lizzie Vidler and Trumiieter, good 
rooted plants, 2s. per dot All post free. Cash with onler. 
—Rose Nursery, Abbots Langley, Herts. 

f1HRYSANTHEi\lTOlS^J7\YalIace, F.R.H.S.; 

V is supplying his prize CJhmr-^'- —*—■ • 


including curly, lai 
Pompone varieties. 


»rge incurved, relic*ed, Jaianese, and 
i, being.the best selected stock in the 


country, 2 s. pet dot 12 a. per ,190; cuttings,. per doae., 

8 «. per 100. Pans Daisies, 2s. Gd. ; yellow, 3s. 6 d. per dot. 
Wallace 8 graud strain of Gloxinias. 4s. per dot, 28s, per 
100 All post free; cftA With cwder.—The Rose'Nursery. 
Abbots Langley.Hertfl. ' 

Oi DEVONSHlEE _ MENS, aame.l varieties 

for la. 6 d- with separate oultuml iustructious for each 
sort, and particulars of the soil it groan best in, suitable for 


ftRAND NEW FUCHSIAS.-President,’ Mag- 

w num Bonum. and Othello, 6 d. each; choice free-bloom¬ 
ing vara., including Clipper, Elegance, Hugh Motion, Sensa¬ 
tion, Beauty of Wilts, Warrior, 4c., 2s. doz., carriage free.—G. 
COOKE, 8 . Sewards tone Roa d, V ictoria Park, Lon don. [ 1317 

TOVELY BRONZE G ERANI UMS.^Very 

Al attractive and showy; The Czar, The Shah, The Moor, 
Gipsy Girl. Mrs.Quilter, Mrs. H. Weir, and W. E.Gumbleton— 
these seven for 2s. 6 d., free.—G. COOKE, 8 , Sewardstone 
Road. Victoria Park, London._ [131 7 

H ardy exotic orchids.- six of best 

kinds, good established plants, for 6 s.: also the very 
rare British Cypripedium Calceolua Is. each.—F. W. & BL 
STANSFIELD, Sale, near Manchester. 


Packed in strong box, post free*—JAMES 
OGILVIE, Newton Tracey, Barnstaple. 

fJALADIUMS * CALADIUMS l ! — 

v/ named varieties, including several of quite recent Intro¬ 
duction, a splendid selection, package free, for 24s. 6 varie¬ 
ties for 12s. Gd.—OSBORN 4 SONS, Tho Fulham Nursery 
London. S.W. ** 

fllLBERT’S DOUBLE PRIMULAS.—Mar- 

V* chioness of Exeter (syn., White Lady, 4c.), flowers white, 
occasionally striped and blotched with red. Fine plants for 
autumn anjl winter blooming, 5s. each; extra strong, 7 b. 6 d 
and 10s. 6 d.—OSBOltNA 80NS, The Fulham Nursery, Lon- 
don, S.W. 


Digitized I 
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"DERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, and Somer- 

X set, by an experienced collector of 25 years; correctly 
'named and packed; with Instruction Book for making 
Rockery, planting Ferns, 4c., with each 5s. order. 14 to 2 >> 

E. GILL, Lodging-house Keeper, Lyuton, N. Devon. '133 

HUTDOOR CUCUMBERS .-The bestl^in 

V .cultivation Is the Incomparable RidK<«, which produers 
m the open ground abundance of fruit from 18 in. to 22 in 
in length. A trial is solicited. 24 seeds, 7d. post free, with 
cultural directions and testimonials.-C. SHILLING, Semis- 
man, Winchfield, Hants. ^1342 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
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JOHN QUEEN S 

ROOTED CUTTINGS & PLANTS 

OF THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 

Carriage paid for Cash with Order. 

All plants aent by post are carefully packed in tin casco with 
lamp Moss, which ia the only sure and safe method 

Catalogue Jree for a penny stamp. 


Zonal Pelargoniums (for pot 
culture), 3 good var. for 
la.; 6 good var. fi»r 2s. ; 

6 extra var. for 3s. ; 3 
extra var. for Is. Cd. ; 6 
very fine new var. forSs.; 

3 very tine new var., 3s. 

Dr. Denny, each 6d. 

Charles Darwin (new), 
first-class certificate of 
RJUS., each 2s. 

Ia France (new), each 2a. 

F-diage Geraniums—Freak of 
Nature, each 9d. 

G var. for 2s. 

EfWiug Geraniums, mixed 
var., 2s. per dfcz. 

Scarlet Vesuvius, 2s. and 
2a. Gd. dor. 

White Vesuvius, 2s. and 
2a. C-<L doz. 

Silver Leaf, is. and 2s. 6d 
doz. 

Christine (pink), 2 b. and 
2s. Gd. doz. 

Rceutt .1-lt of Geraniums, 3 for 
Is. ; 6 for 2s. 

Ivy I/-J Geraniums, 3 for Is.; 

6 for 2a. 

Fnehshis, 12 exhibition var., 
very choice for 4s. 6d. ; 

6 exhibitffra var. for 
2s. iid. ; 12 fine decora¬ 
tive var. for 2s. 6*1.; 6 
decorative var. for lf£6d. 

pmcunibens (species), 
each Cd. 

splc-ndt-us (species), each 
fid. 

microphylla (species), 
each fid. 

Trumpeter (new), each Is. , 

Testimonial from Mrs. Dioby, Ballinasloe. 

** Mrs. DigUy wishes tho following plants u per advertise¬ 
ment Mrs. D.'gby has got plants from Mr. Green before, and 
finds his are fine plants, and come better pocked and fresher 
than any others she has got elsewhere.” 

JOHN GREEN, 

The Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 

NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots. 

BeHeitfl selection, 30b. per dozen. Purchaser's ditto, 36a. 

*“ the Engl^h and French raised 
Hybrid Perjfctuafo, Perpetual Polyantha, Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
and Perpetual Mon. 

Boses of 1881 

Of above-named classes, 18 b. to 24s. per dozen, in pots. 

Choice Roses. 

Tea-scented. Hybrid Tea, Noisette, China, and Bourbon, 
lw. to 24a. per dozen ; strong plants, in pots. 

Descriptive List on application. 

RICHARD SMITH & OO. f 

NURSERYMEN AND SEED MERCHANTS, 

WORCESTER. 


Lobelia fulgens (the Cardinal 
Flower), each 9d. ; Os. 
per doz. 

Coleus, the best varieties 
only, 6 beautiful var. 
for Is. 3d.; 12 for 2s. Cd.; 
25 for 5s. 

The Queen (new), each 6d. 

Mrs. vV. H. Sheriff (new), 
each 6d. 

Pompadour, each Is. 

Mra. G. Simiaon, each Is. 

Chrysanthemums (for not 
culture). 6 var.for Is.Gd. ; 
12 var. for 3s.; 6 early 
flowering var. for tin* 
garden, Is. 6d. ; 12 early 
llowering var. for 3«. 

Paris Daisies, white, 4 for Is. ; 
yellow, 3 for Is. 

Begonias, perpetual flower¬ 
ing, 3 var., Is. 6d. 

Ageratums, 4 for Is.; 12 for 
2s. Cd. 

Trad escui. lias, 3 beautiful 
var. for Is. 

Polyanthus, choice mixed, 
Is. doz. 

Pansies, choico mixed. Is. 
doz. 

Scarlet Lvchnis, 2s. per doz. 

Salvia. Pine-apple scented 
(rare), each 6iL 
patens (blue) each 6d. 

Lobelia Emperor William, 
per doz. Is. 6d. 

Calceolaria Golden Gem, 2s. 
per doz. 

Anemone japonica alba, 9d. 
each. 

Scarlet Musk, 2 for Is, 


RICH ARD SMITH & CO. 

SEVENTY-FOUR ACRES of FRUIT TREES. 

7 —Apples, Pears, riums, Cherries, Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots and other Ault Trees, as Standards, Dwarfs/Pyrar 
muls, Bushtfi, Cordon and Trained Trees in great variety, all 
full of vigour and warranted true to name. Descriptive Price 
List, containing a sketch of the various forms of trees, with 
directions for cultivation, soil, drainage, manure, pruning 
lifting, cropping, treatment under glass ; also their synonyms, 
anahty, size, form, skin, colour, flesh, flavour, use, growth 
duration, season, price, kc., tor a penny stamp. 

TWPXVE ACRES Of" ROSES. - Standard. 

T" . Dwarf, and ( limbing, all the popular sorts; also 80,000 
choice .Tea-scented and Noisette Roses in pots ; extra strong 
Roses m pots for immediate forcing. See Descriptive Price 
List free tor a penny Btamp. 


T LST of all tho EVERGREEN FIR TRIBE, 

, R »dnble for Britain, giving size, price, popular and bota- 
nical names, derivations, description, form, colour, foliage, 
e™'™' t,in .r 1 ’ 1 ns /* arts, native country, arid size there, 
situation, soil, and other information, with copious index of 
their synonyms. Free by post for six stamps. 

L 1 wav™ rt °VE AND GREENHOUSE 

7, i „ Li V l s « comprising the best selections of Camellias, 
Azaleas, Ericas, Eimcrls, Ferns, &c., free for a penny stamp. 

L If ^;p ,’f,.AyERGREEN and DECIDUOUS 

;V IRl Bh. Rhododendrons, Standard Ornamental Trees, 
Chmbmg and 1 wining Plants, with their generic, specific 
and English names, native country, height, time of dowering! 
colour, kc., and general remarks, free for a penny stamp. 

Garden Seeds of first quality. 

M^sSrsJSrtes. 

nee Lists, which may be 


Mats, and other Garden Requisites, 
had on application. 


200,000 n™!™ c p us 1 an 'l A ! |,ine Plants for 

j . « . JJorm r>*, Iwockwork, Ac.—iSo© (lcscriutivc 

list, giving colour, height, time of flowering, kc , freely list 
for one penny stamp. K. S. & ( sekoiinn of (« S 
showy varieties for IBs.— RICHARD SMITH k Co NmSrv- 
men and Seed Merchants, Worcester. * ° 

S EA L A ^’^TO a stron " for forcin e. 2s* M. per 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

Worcester. 


PLANTS! PLANTS!! PLANTS!!! 

12 splendid single Fuchsias. * *** 


TTAHLTAS, DOUBLE and SINGLE, all the 

±J iprize varieties, PHLOXES. PEXTSTFMOVS 
ANTIRRh/nUMS, DELPHINIUMS! CHRYHANTIlil 
L .V fl11 1,1 h«-r Choice l-'LORI.STS FUDVEFS- 

* 1IAR1»\ PERENNIAL PLANTS, HERBACEOUS ami 
' ALPINE PLANTS, SPRING BED'dINGPLANTS, Ac 
Illustrated Catalogue now read //, post free. 


OHEAL 

CRAWLEY, 


<Sc SONS, 
SUSSEX. 


0 v 4J? ? L 4 ^ ^ Carriage Paid. — 

M V 1 -* - Y£ rbenB *v‘- n 12 named sorts. Is. 6d.: 100, 8s. 6d 

erbenaa, white, purple,scarlet and pink, 6s. di 
Lj Furbaias in 12 lovely varieties. Is. 6d.; 100, 8s. 6d. 

L Pansies m 12 splendid show kinds, 2s. 6d.; 100, 18a 
** Agemtnm Imperial dwarf, Is. 3d.; 100, 6s (kl 
h Heliotropes, light or dark kinds, Is. 3d.; 100. 6s. 6d. 

C M^mbryanthemum cord. variegntum, Is. 3d. ; 100, 6s. 6d 
1- J-oteua, in 12 splendid named sorts, 2s. 6d. 
h Iresitu* Linden! and others. Is. 3d.; 100. 6s. 6d. 

Calceolaria Golden Gem, Is. 6<L ; 100, &s. 
i enna Cash. The plants arc clean, healthy, and well rooted 

H. BLANDFORD, 

Tho Dorset Nurseries, Blandford. 
Ferns I Ferna I ! Beautiful Ferns !! I 
T H ££% EB1 ^T E P DEVONSHIRE FERN 

1 C KKT - reaming twenty of these most beautiful 

Jitiny vanetie.T, named, suitable for window gardening 
‘aether with full printed cult m3 
* nf,truct, °nfl for making rockeries and 
X.UDEVHAm r w^Y C sWi Ih-I'-e la. 3d., free. ENGLISH 
-M 1 ’*■ N , ,FERN(Asplenium Adiantum nigrum), 
.ta, 9d. per dozen, free.-J. SXWARI), Femist 


12 do. double do. 

12 do. single Geraniums ., ! 

12 do. double do. 

12 do. Abutilons 
12 do Pelargoniums 
12 do. Heliotrope .. .. 

12 do. Tuberous Begonia .. 

12 do. Coleus . 

12 A geiatum, new dwarf blue .. 

12 Marguerite, white 

12 Verbenas. 

12 Curbed, vny pritty plant for ;t .-[■ 

12 1<l.(lias. 

J2 Mesembryanthcmum variegatum 
The above plants can be sent post free to any 
olid.* Catalogui*, Id. stamp. 

J. JAMES, Florist, 

SOU TH KNIGI iTON, LEICESTER. 


2 
2 
2 
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part of the 


CHOICE 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


Nice young plants from pots, carefully packed. Post or 
carriage free at prices quoted. 

Chrysanthemums. 

New varieties of 1881, including some splendid sorts 2 .. *6 *0 
Large-flowered, incurved, &c., fine exhibition varieties 4 0 

Good Standard sorts to name.per 100,16s. 2 6 

Dahlias. 

New varieties of 1881, including Walter Williams. 

Joseph Green, and Prince of Denmark .. ..50 

Show and Fancy, splendid exhibition sorts, .per 100,25s. 3 fi 

Fuchsias. 

New varieties of 1881, including Lizzie Vidler and 

Trumpeter ,, .. .. f § 11 (t .. C 8 

Choice exhibition sorts, 1879-80 4 g 

Popular varieties to name .. .. i H -r 100, 10s. Gd. 1 0 

Geraniums (Zonal). 

New varieties of 1880-81, superb exhibition sorts, care¬ 
fully selected . .. 12 0 

In splendid variety, from our fine collection .. .. 6 0 

Good popular aorta, including some very fine varieties 2 6 

Phloxes (Perennial). 

Very choice varieties, fine . 

Pentstemona 

A very choice assortment . 


3 6 


3 0 


CHEQUE OR P.O.O. TO 

DANIELS BROS., 

Town Clo se Nurseries, Norwich. 


uilcra 


■ r * v <iirhy plan 

fi anaUiAe. __ 

C^oSH S wT S fi lc ” di i ne ^ sorts, including The 

R ?' n , } ? ow * George 


, u ": xsoDerts, Kainbow, < 

Jj; W- per dozen, tree. —A. 


coloured, 
*’otting- 
(9-id 


cultivation and 2o packets choi 

M- ■ ecdj ' fo ,r Ma / "owing. Is. 2d. free, half 

”V ,al Vi\ Pfjny packttH. See advt, April 8 and 15 for 
Wuamb.-fl ;u. B BAILEY, Seedsman. 4, Mark?t 


B. LA 

-treet, 14 esthoughton, Bolton, 


Digitized by 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

Special List (February, 1882), now ready. 

T™ LARGKST STOCK, in tho greatestnum- 

J- ber of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and green¬ 
house cultivation. aDo for outdoor ferneries and other 

tur *“ 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

F ERN NURSERY, SAL E, MANCHESTER. 

0 H ,?4J , PLANTS. - SPECIAL OFFErT— 

Y 12 Tricolor Geraniums, 2s. Gd.; 20s. per 100 
2 Bronze Geranlfims in twelve sorts, 2s. 6d. ; 20b. per 100, 

12 Choice Zonal Genunumsv 2s.; 15 b. per 100 1 

12 Ge ™erlO0 B ’ BCarlet ” WhitC ’ I,ink ' &c - la - ^ doz.; 10s. 

TrtnSSSf*' i S, twc ! ve goo< l, sort8 * ls - 6d.; 8s. per 100. 

100 Lobelias, Bluestone or Emperor, 3s. 

n Verbenas, from finest collection, ls. 6d.; 10s. per 100 
- Dahlias, in twelve choicest varieties, 2s. 6d. ; per 100 
12 .Silver and Gold-leaf Geraniums, ls. 6d. : 10s. ner lOO 
100 \ erbenas, scarlet, white, and purple, 6e. 

12 Double Geraniums, pink and white, 2s 
12 Troproolums, dwarf Scarlet Vesuvius, is. 6d.; 10s ner 100 
12 Coleus, Cnmson-leaf and Iresine, Is. 6d.; 10s ner 100 W ‘ 
h Geraniums, show and fancy, young plants, 2s.' 60. 

1- Silver-leaf Mesembryantheinums, In 
The whole collection for 30b., or half for 15s.; all true to nam* 
and well rooted. Packing included. Cash with order 

WILLIAM BADMAN, 

Cemeter y Nu rsery, Gravesend, S.B, 

120 -PLANTS for iU.—W illiam Bauman is 

V now "ending out* his Box of Cheap Plauts. containing^ 
on w’wJfi'T f ^^BCOlouni. inch,IlingGold and SilvSaf 
-0 best blue Lobelias, 10Fuchsias, 10 Yerberms ill 
and 1CI Calceolarias, all well rooted, inchul g boxloTiL £ 

60 ,or U. 6d. P.O.O. with ortcr.-CeSSSS*'’omio” 


Go^ 'gle 


Border Oamatlon8. 

^L4S S. WARE be»s to announce that his 

Hardy Florist s Hower Catalogue is ready and m i v hr* 


NEW BEDDING GERANIUM (Hendcr’s) 

BDoke^nf* V" 3 variety bo highly 

ppokeu of m the horticultural pnpers ns hoiiiff bo much 

?S r, °Jst°free 8UT 113 f ° r be<Ul ‘ ny a,J<l wi,ltt r lllo,) ni. prioe Gd! 
“GERANIUM PRTMA DONNA, Dr. Denny’s new nura 
white, so highly spoken of in the paiiere wlien exhibited,^and 
obtained first-class certificate, price Is eucii noit free 
GERANIUM I’VE GOT iY (CnnelS) M,^white 
which caused such a sensation when exhibited, and received 
first-class certificate, price 1 b." each, post free 
GERANIUM WEST BRIGHTON GEM, bright scarlet 

SS?dMen!5St See" ' aDd M - each * « 4 «- 

GERANIUM NliWLAND’fl MARY, the best boddin- 
pink, useful j.ot plant and market variety, €d. each, or 4s per 
dozen, post im«. ’ 1 

GERANIUM H. M. POLLFbTT, deep crimson, white eve, 
( Tvl?r e \ 011 w of thc ,H * 8fc Wl,i ter bloomers. Gd. , aeli, post f n i* 
NEW DOUBLE GERANIUMS of 1880, 12‘.fine seleMVii 
vanetiM for 6».; 12 best selected older varieties Double - 
mums for 3s., post free. 

GERANIUM VESUVIUS. Is. (kl. per dozen. 

** wr?vri"S'«w» i ?PVlUS, Is. 6<L per dozen. 

” WG Ij > Is. fill i»er dozen. 

dovUle (ierasium jJdme. «Siter, =». 

SILVER or -Wti'lTE VAIU^Arab A GEBANlffil ,, )£ 
bedding, 2s.ijer dozen. 

12 MARGlEBII E, or Paris Daisy, the free-blooming white 
variety, for 4s.. or Gd. each. p<»t free. 

NEW GOLDEN MARGUERITE, Mr. Howard's variety, 

bl i§ h ii$T nMi 1 T n r r i 4s ' ,K ; r . ,1 ? 70n - or 6d - 

12 1IELI0TR011UMS, best dwart kinds, Is. 6d m-r iloz<*a 
post free. ' ' 

12 LOBELIA KING OF BEDDERS, thc darkest blue, 
a, Vi T C Aow a T r ( pwdiicnl, Is., post free. 

1- LOBELIA Will I E QUEEN, the largest pure white 
dwarf bedder yet produced. Is. Gd., iwistfiee 
12 seiect varieties LANTANAS, free-blooming lnddiug 
plant (equal to Verbenas), also a useful pot plant, 12 nno 
varieties, 2s. Gd., post free. ’ 

All the ^ore are GOOD PLANTS, post freo, from 
_D- W. KN1(»HT, !• lorist, Battle, Sussex. 

PLNNY PLANTS for the MILLION.— 

X The following are now offered in good plants : 12 
Fuchsias, specially for Pots or the border, Is ; 12 yel- 
low Calceolarias, Is ; 12 bedding Cupheas, Is. ; 12 various 
l 1 2 n }^pli^, , frm»V U ^ nB, o : , 12 . prions double Geraniums, Is. ; 
12 Heliotropes, Is. , 12 white Paris Marguerite, fine for back 
row or for pots. Is. ; 12 dark blue Ageratum, Is.; 12 large 
nini? fi n i« Dl Ve i l8 /-d 12 Po^thun, ls. ; 12 scariet Gem- 
nrnms, Is. 12pink Geraniums, ls. ; 12 Coleus Versohaff. hi 
best for bedding, Is.: 12 Chrysanthemums,Pomnone, Japanese 
and large-flowered, la: 12 Myosotis (Cliveden Forget im- 
not). Is.; 12 Sweet Williams, Auricula-eyed, Is.; 1‘2 dwarf 
white Ageratums, la ; 12 Coleus, fine for pots, ls. ; 12 dwarf 
blue Lobelia, ls. ; 12 Iresine Lindeni, Is.: 12 variegnted- 
learcd Geraumnis. Is ; 12 scarlet beilding l l ro I woluins, Is • 

12 white Geraniums, Is Any of the above plants Bent post 
free at Is. per dozen, all pi good plants. Orders of 10s. and 
upwards, if desired, sent in boxes per rail, carriage paid to 
Loudon, from B . W. KNIGHT, Florist, flattie, Sussex. 


2°NAL GERANIUMS from B. W. Knight’s 

^ na u ‘! r ;™ lle T rt collection. Haying one of the largest collec¬ 
tions extant, I am now enabled to offer 100 splendid Zonal 
Geraniums single and double, in 100 varieties, all true t » 
cl m n’ for "ecurely packed, carriage paid to London. 
Smaller quantities of special variet ies post free. 

12 unrivalleffN-ars. Zonal Geraniums, the pick of 1880, 4g. 
lz niajjmiicrnt vara. Zonal Genniunw, 3s. 

12 vain, specially selected Zonal Geraniums of 1831, Gb 
12 superb vara, double Geraniums, 3s. 

12 extra select vara, double Oerauiums of 1880, 4s. 

12 very superb new vara, double Geraniums of 1&81, fig, 

12 superb vara. Fuchsias for pots or borders, 2 h 
12 very superb vars. FuclisiaB of 1879, 1880, 4 b. 

12 M, tr ? s «P e rb varieties Fuchaias of 1881, Ca, post free. 
ah »>>e above iii good plants from separate l ots from 
B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex 


ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. - stroll 

, x I bints of this beautiful Hnrdy Autumn-flowerin- 
A^oomue (sco Gakhkninii Ii.m sticatfu. September 4* 
1880), Is each, l>o?t fre-e,-GEORGE PHIPFEN. Victoria 
• Nur.-i-ry, Ox iL rd Road, Reading. EatabJialied Iol.2. 

Original fro-rri 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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New Descriptive Catalogue for 1882 

OF PLANTS IN POTS ON BY POST 

W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery. Upton, ESSEX. 

BORDER CARNATIONS.-12 fine varieties, Including the 
t• i;e old crimson and white Cloves, Cs. 6d. ; per hundred, 

4Vs • 12 splendid newer varieties, 9s. and 12s. 

Til! K CARNATIONS.—Fine flowering plants, in best 
v.i ii'eties, lGs. 6d. dozen ; extra large, showing buds, which 
will average many flowers each, the best In the trade, 25s. 
dozen; well root-od plants, in 6 beet varieties, by post, 

4 \ ; in pots, 8s. dozen, 33s. per 100. 

PI N ivS.—Six beet foroing varieties, strong in 3-in. note, 7fl. 8d. 
per dozen; by poet, 4s. ftd. per dozen; show Pinks in great 

TULEH&UB BEGONIAS.—Splendid mixed varieties from 
my celebrated strain, 3e. fed. and 6s. per dozen j selected 
scarlets, of flue quality for bedding or pot culture, 9s. 
dozen; named varieties, 10s., 13e., and 21a per dozen; new 
Double varieties, 3e. 6d. each. ... 

DAHLIAS:—Best Show, Fancy, and Bouquet varieties, 
3a. 6-1 and 4s. 6d. per dozen; mixed Single varieties, 4s. 
doze n. Named single varieties, see catalogue. 

ZONAL GERANTUM8 for pot culture.—Twelve grandDoubla 
varieties. 4s.; 12 newer varieties of 1880-81, 9s. and 12s. -12 
grand Single varieties, 3a. 6d.; 12 newer varieties of 1880 
aud 1881. 9s. and 12s.; my selection of 100 double and single 
flowering varieties, in 100 distinct varieties, 30a, 40s., and 

IVY-LEAF GERANIUMS.—Twelve grand new Single and 
Double varieties, 6s. and 9s.; good older varieties, 4s. doz. 
Tlnr.0 beautiful plants are unsurpassed for hanging baskets, 
vases, window boxes, or bedding. . 

FOLIAGE GERANIUMS—Twelve Gold and Silver Tri¬ 
colors, 5s. and 7s. 6d.; 12 Golden Bronze varieties. 4s. and 
6s.; Marshal McMahon, tho best bedder, 3s. 6d. per dozen, 
25s. per hundred. , „„ 

FUCHSIAS.—Miss Lizzie Vldlcr, strong plants, 9d. each; 12 
finest double varieties, 2s. 6d. by post, 3s. 3d. in rots: 12 
new double varieties, 6s., 9s.. and 12s. ; 12 finest Binglo 
varieties, 2s. and 2s. 9d.: 12 now Binglo varieties, 6s. and 9s. 
My selection of 50 double and Binglo Fuchsias, in 50 diffe¬ 
rent varieties, by post, 8s. 6cL and 12s.; in pots, 10s. and 15s. 
FERN8. — 12 easily-grown stove and greenhouse Ferns, 
4s. 6d., 6s., and 9 b. ; per 100, 30s., 4Cs., and 50a. An enor¬ 
mous stock of those, as also in larger sizes, see catalogue. 
DOUBLE AND SINGLE PETUNIAS.->JuleB Favre (double), 
pure white, 6d. each ; 3s. 6d. dozen. For the splendid new 
varieties. 1st prize at Paris, August, 1881. See catalogue. 
CYCLAMEN PERSICUM.—From the finest procurable 
strains, splendid conns in pots, 5 to 10 leaves, 3s. 6d. and 
5s. dozen; 25s. and 35s. per 100; smaller by post, 2s. 6d. 
and 3s. 6d. dozen ; 18s. and 25s. per 100. Now is the time to 
pot these on, and if grown without any check to growth, 
they will make grand stuff for flowering next autumn. 
GARDENIAS.—Strong plants in 3-in. pots of the free flower¬ 
ing variety, "Intermedia," Pd. each, 6s. dozen. 

COLEUS.—Twelve distinct and beautiful varieties, 2s. 6d. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—All the best large flowering Ja¬ 
panese and Pom pone varieties, by post 2s. 3d. dozen; 16s. 
per 100; in pots, 3s. 6d. dozen; 26s. per 100; new varieties. 
Her. catalogue. 

BOUVARDIAS.—The grand new double white variety, Is. 
and Is. 6d. each. Dazzler (new 1881), dazzling scarlet, 
Is. and Is. 6d. each ; older varieties, in bIx best sorts, by 
po. f, 4s. dozen, 30s. per 100; in pots, 5s. dozen, 35s. per 100. 
GLOXINIAS.—Good tubers in growth, from the finest pos¬ 
sible strains of erect, drooping, and other varieties, in 
growth, 5s. dozen, 35s. per 100. See catalogue. 

SALVIAS. — The grand new autumn-flowering varieties. 
Mods. Issanchou (white), 9d.; Pitcheri (azure blue), Is.; 
mtilans (magenta), 6d.; splendent Bruanti (dork Bcarlet), 
6d.; Bethcli (rose), 6d.; ana other varieties. See catalogue. 
j’ALMS.—Twelve fine varieties, in 60's pots, or by post, 6s. 
For names and prices of these now popular plants, in small 
and large sizes, see catalogue. 

STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS.-Miscellaneous 
flowering, foliage, and climbing, see catalogue; also bed¬ 
ding plants in great variety. Catalogue of above will be 
sent free to all applicants. 

W. M. CROWE, 

BOLEYN NU11SERY, UPTON, ESSEX 


ONE PENNY EACH. 

W H. SMITH, wishing to put his choice 

• assortment of well-rooted cuttings and plants within 
tho reach of those having but small gardens or window 
boxes at their command, has adopted the above extraordinary 
price, whereas the purchaser can have a greater variety in 
all coses of orders under is., twopence extra for pusl.;§«? 
must be sent. 

HNE PEKNY EACH.—Coleus, splendid vu- 

U rietics; Geraniums, Fuchriaa, Miumlus, Heliotrope 1 *, 
Veronicas, Oupheas, Lobelias, Petunias (double or single). 
Verbenas, Alternantheras, Artillery Pl ants, Antirrhinums, 
Scdums, Scarlet Lychnis, Scarlet Salvias, Geuin tt.-pi. seed¬ 
lings Ageratums, Daisies (red, whito, and pink). 50 Golden 
Feathers and 50 Lobelias from seed pan, Is.; 25 each, trans¬ 
planted, Is. 

XTEW COLEUS Princess Helene, Prince Leo* 
JLl pold, General Garfield, W. E. Gladstone, Pantaloon, 
Britannia, 3d. each; 1 each, Is. 3d.; 12 varieties, including 
above Bix, Is. 6d.; 6 selected Fuchaias, Is. 2d.; 6 selected 
Coleus ana 6 selected Fuchsias, 2s.; 3 of each, Is. 2d. All 
free cash with order. 

•THE following 24 Choice Plants for outside 

-L cultivation: 2 Geraniums, 2 Fuchsias, 1 Scarlet Lychnis, 
2 Geum fl. -pi. Beedlings, 1 Ageratum, 1 Salvia, 1 Mimulus, 
1 Heliotrope, 1 Cuphea, 3 Lobelias, 3 Petunias, 2 Verbenas, 
4 Antirrhinums, post free, Is. 6d. 24 packets of choice 

seeds. Is.; 12 pockets, 8d. 

•THE following 18 Choice Plants for window or 

JL greenhouse, named, and post free, la. 6d.: 3 Coleus, 2 
Geraniums, 3 Fuchsias, 1 Veronica, 2 Mimulus, 2 Heliotropes, 
1 Cuphea, 1 Ageratum. 1 Sedum, 1 Scarlet Salvia, 1 Petunia 
fL-pl. seedling. F.O.O. payable at Norwich. Stamps taken. 

W. H. SMITH. Framingham, Norwich- 


PANSIES! PANSIES!! PANSIESIl| 

Show and Fancy.—Send for Pansy and Florist Flower. 
CATALOGUE, free fo»* two stamps. I have 
\J one of the best, cleanest, and most healthy stocks ever 
offered to the public. Strong plants, not mere rooted cut- 
tin allow or fancy, 4s. per dozen, post free. 

YJ( >LAS, special offer to clear out at once, of best proved 
varieties for continuous blooming and bedding. 

Unsolicited testimonial: '‘Elio, N.B., April 10, 1882.— 
Dear Sir.—Tho Pansy plants I ordered from you came safely 
by post on Thursday last, and I must say they are grand 

S lants; no better can be had anywhere.—Yours truly, Wm. 
Iaktin 

R. W. PROCTOR, Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist, 
_ Ash gate Road, Chesterfield._ 


120 Strong Plants for 5s. 

G ASHENDEN & SONS are npw sending out 

• their Box of Cheap Plants, containing 60 Geraniums, 
various colours, including gold, silver-leaf, and best double 
white, 20 Blue Lobelias, 10 Heliotropes. 10 Verbenas, 10 
Ageratums, 10 Calceolarias, for 5e., or 60 for 2s. fed., box 
included. The above are sure to give satisfaction. For cash 
with order.—Bat and Bail Nursery, Gravesend._ 


For Present Planting. 

HELERY PLANTS. Now Ready. — Spendid 

w transplanted stuff can be supplied of Wright's Giant or 
CoW superb Red and White, at 2s. per 100 of six score (6d. 
per score, free by post); 15s. per 1000 of 1200. 

C ARB AGE. Savoy, Brussels Sprouts, aud Scotch Kale (of 
the usual kinds, F. Gee’s magnificent stocks). Fine autumn- 
sown plants are offered at the reduced price of 2s. and 2s. 64. 
p<*r 1000. ca‘h. Fine Reds, 43. Lettuce of scirts at 4s. per 
1001 Cheaper in largo quantities. Scarlet Runner Beans, 
HU per bushel. 

Genuine Bedfordshire-grown Beeds and spring plants of all 
Kinds ready shortly, of best quality, cheap and good. Cata¬ 
logues on application. P.O.O. and Cheques payable to 
F. GEE, Seed and Plant Grower, kc., Biggleswade, Beds. 
__ [1297 


■DEDDING PL ANTS.—Henry Surman, Florist, 

J J Witney, Oxen. Is now prepared to supply the following 
5.o. box of plants: 2 dozen Geraniums, 1 dozen Yellow Gem 
Calceolarias, 2 dozen Lobelias, 2 dozen Golden Feather, 1 
dozen Petunias, 1 dozen Asters, 1 dozen Phlox Drummond!, 
6 Heliotropes, 6 Fuchsias, 6 Coleus, 6 African, 6 French 
Marigolds. Half the number, 3s.; sent free for cash with 
order. Purchasers state when required. 


COLLECTIONS TOR THE GARDEN. 

AH weU hardened, ready for planting in the garden, and wiU 
be sent carriage paid for cash with order. 

300 PLANTS . Consisting of 

0 i« S Geraniums, Calceolarias, Verbenas, 
TOT Ala. t Pansies, Dahlias, kc., kc., &c. 

150 PLANTS . Consisting of 

-_. a , < Geraniums, Calceolarias, Veibenas, 

IOr 108. Od,. t Pansies, Dahlias, it c., kc., do. 

JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich 


TUTAGNIFICENT LILIUM AURATUM, gol- 

-LvJ. den-rayed Lily ot Japan; plant now to bloom this 
season; reliable blooming bulbs, in unequalled condition, 
will produce grand results, 3, 2s. 64.; 6, 4s. fed.; carriage paid, 
boxes gratis.—M. VEREY, 4 Oppidans Road, Primrose Hill. 
London. 


rpiGRTDTA GRANDIFLORA. - Producing 

numerous flowers, marvellously brilliant. Twelve, 3s., 
carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road, London, N.W. 


rjHOICE PLANTS CHEAP.-Coleus, 12choice 

VJ varieties, including The Queen. Mrs. G. Simpson, Miss 
Edward, for 2s.; 24 for 3e. fid., all splendid strong plajitB, not 
rubbish. Twelve superb Fuchsias, including Miss Lizzie Vid- 
ler, Grand Duchess Marie, Splendens, Procumbent*, &c., for 
2s.; 24 for 3s. 6d. Twelve choice pot Geraniums, Bingle and 
double, 3s. 6d.; 6 for 2 b. Twelve bedding Geraniums, best 
sorts. Is. 6d. Coleus Verschaffelti, Iresine Herbsti, Al- 
ternanthera and Mcscmbryanthemum, aU strong plants, 
Is. per dozen; 5 dozen for 4s. Twelve choice Peren¬ 
nial Phlox, Is. 6d. Twenty-four rooted cuttings (good 
plants), Lobelia Blue Stone, 1 b. 6d. Fifty sturdy seed¬ 
ling Lobelia, Sutton's Best of AU, Blue Stone, &c., 
been pricked out, Is. 3d.; 100 from seed bed, 9d. Portu- 
laca (double), Ageratum, Everlastings, Antirrhinum, Dian- 
thus Hcddewigi, Phlox Drummondi, Petunias,Asters. Stocks, 
12 for 9d.; 24 for Is. 3d. Tomatoes, Carter & Son’s prize 
varieties, 12 in 6 varieties. Is. 3d. Pansies, seedlings, a choice 
collection, 10 varieties, 2 of each, Is. 6d. Chrysanthemums, 
the best sorts, 12 for Is. 6d. Harrison’s Musk, 2d. each; 
Ganna indica, 6<L; Salvia splondens, 3d. ; Libouia flori- 
bunda, 2d.; Passion Flowers, 7d.; Epiphyllum truncatum, 
4d.; .Job's Tears, 3d. each; iBolepis gracilis, 3d.; Mimulus, 
2d.; Eucalyptus globulus. 2d.; Tradescantia (3 varieties), 2d. 
each: Acacias, 44; Eunatorium, la Egg plants (7 varie¬ 
ties, 8 of each), Is. 6a., or 2d. each ; Heliotrope (Cherry Pie). 
3d.; Deutzia gracilis, 2d.; seedling Gloxinias (choice strain), 
3s. dozen; Bouvardias, mixed, 3a. dozen; Poinscttias, Is. 
each; Lavender plant, la dozen ; Tobacco, strong plants. Is. 
dozen; Solanum (Xmas Cherry), 3 varieties, 24 plants, 9d.; 
Castor-oil plants, 6 different sorts, 2s., or fed. each; Toma¬ 
toes, Carters’, 12, in 6 varieties, Is. All orders above Is. gent 
post free, carefully packed in Moss in postal boxes; 30s. 
worth of the above sent for 21a by rail, not carriage 
paid.-JAMES LOOMES, Registrar of Births, Whittlesey, 
near Peterborough._[1344 



cantia multicolor. 5 plants, la ; old crimson Clove, 2s. fid. 
dozen, free.—J. FRAMHAM, 48, Burch ell Road, Feckham. 


•TRIAL PACKETS of choice seeds at 3d. We 

J- offer for trial at tho nominal price of 3d. per packet (one 
of each only): Begonia, new large fl.; Calceolaria, best spotted; 
Cineraria, finest strains, large; Cineraria, finest double; 
Gloxinia graudifl. ; Gloxinia grandifl. crecta; Primula chin, 
and ttrnbr., single and double; Petunia grandifl. flmbr.; IV 
tunia, double; Petunia, single, large fl., all finest: Petunia 
Prince of Wurtemberg, extra, new; Mimulus, finest spotted, 
large; Coleus; Geranium, finest; Gladiolus; Verbena; An¬ 
tirrhinum, striped; Pentstemou; Pansies, newest French. 
Trial packets of any other seeds desired, flower or vegetable! 
at 3d. Stamps and addressed stamped envelope.—H. SCH- 
MELZER & CO., 71. Waterloo Street, Glasgow. From Mr. 
Alex. Kirk, Alloa: ‘ I received the Beeds by post all correct! 
and os regards the quantity of seed, it is far more than I ex¬ 
pected for the small sum of Is. 6d. ; in fact, I have paid £1 
for the same quantity, and perhaps not better.” 


*M\EW SINGLE DAHLIAS (Canneli’s strain), 
-*-v 6d. each, 5s. per dozen; Gannas, Ricinus, Abutilons, 
Coleus (new varieties, 1881), Tropscolum canariensis, T. 
Lobbianum Brilliant, and Nieotiana longiflora (OanneU’s), 3 
for Is., of one or three varieties, 12 for 3s.; Cockscombs, 
Queen of Dwarfs, and Glasgow Prize, 6 for Is. All above are 
strong, well-rooted plants. Seeding Lobelia and Golden 
Pyre thrum, 150 for Is. 4d.; all carriage paid.—J. SYLVES¬ 
TER, Idle, Leeds (1343 


New Catalogues of Seeds and Plante for 1882. 

W M. CLIBRAN & SON, The Oldfie! 

Nurseries, Altrincham, invite an inspection of the 
stock, or a perusal and comparison of their Oatalogm-s by; 
requiring * < rds or plants. THE MOST COMPHEl1KN s IA 
CATALOG IE OF LOW-PRICED PLANTS PUBLISH K1 
All ciri^-e’ of goods required for indoor or outdoor gvtick 
ing. All the following aie package fret for cash with order. 

Wm. Clibran & Ron's FUCHSIAS — See New Catalogue. T : 
bed (Id \.jifttt*-, ami the fined English ami Ooutir.c -1 l. 
Noveltico, young plants, our ‘election. A11 named. . 
varieties. 3h. ; 25 do. for 5s. Gd.; 50 do., 10s. ; 100 do., 

Cd. 100 plants in 50 varieties. 15s. Cuttings half price. 

Wm. CHbran k Son’s CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—See Cat 
logue. Thousands of young rooted Plants now ready of lr-rj 
flowered. Anemone flowered, Pom pones, fee., our selectic 
to name. 12 varieties, 2s. 6d.; 25 do., 4s. 6d.; 50 do., 8*. Gdi 
100 Plants In 50 sorts, 12s. 6d. Japanese varieties, la. per d.ci 
higher in price. Cuttings half price. 

Wm. Clibran & Son’s ZONAL GERANIUMS.—See Cut 
logue. Double and single. Ivy leaf, scented, bicolor, or ti 
color varieties l for bed* or pots, winter or summer blnoi; 
ing; 12 varieties. 4s.; 25 do. 7s. 6d. ; 50 do. 15s.; 10O' <i 
27s. Cuttings half price. 

Wm. Clibran k Son’s DAHLIAS.—See Catalogue. Pot root 
show or fancy, our selection, 12 varieties, 4s. ; 25 d 
7s. 6d.; 50 do. 14s. Young plants, 12 varieties, 3.?. : 25 d 
5e. 6d ; 50 do. 10s. 6<L ; 100 do. 21 b. 100 in 50 varieties, IS 
Cuttings half Price. 

SINGLE DAHLIAS.—See Catalogue for lists of eor 
and prices. 

Wm. Clibran k 8on’s Cheap Bedding Plants from stores fc 
potting. AGERATUMS and LOBELIAS in variety, t 
name, our selection, per doz. Is. ; per 100, £e. CALCEuU 
KLAS Golden Gem and Aurea floribunda. Is. per doz 
5s. per hundred; Prince of Orange, 8s. per 100. Iresines c 
sorts, Mesembryanthemum variegatum. Is. 6d. per doz 
10s. per 100; 50 each Ageratum, Lobelias, Calceolarias, an 
Ire&ine, 200 plants for 10s. For other bedding plants fl 
great variety see Catalogue. Cuttings half price. 

Wm. Clibran & Son’s Abutilons, Coleus, Evergreen Degonuu 
Mimulus. Salvias, Lantanas, Tropseolums, 12 varieties o 
any of these, our selection, 3s.; 6 each of the seven. 4 
plants, for 9s. Heliotrope, 12 varieties, 2s. 6d. Cutting 
lialf price. 

Wm Clibran k Sons CHEAP STOVE AND GREEN 
HOUSE PLANTS.—Either stove or greenhouse, or hot! 
as desired. Our selection, all fine varieties, 12 for O. ; 2 
for 12s.; 50 foT 22s. 6d. ; 100 for 42s. Ornamental foliar 
Begonias, 6 varieties, 3s.; 12 do., 6s. 

Wm. Clibran & Son's CYCLAMEN AND SPOTTED OAL 
CEOLAR1AS, the finest of Btrains. Cyclamen, fin 
young bulbs, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. per dozen. Bpotten 
Calceolaria, 2s. 6d., 4s., and 6s. per dozen. 

Wm. Clibran k Son’s STOVE, GREENHOUSE. ANT 
HARDY FERNS; any or all classes as desired. 12 varie 
ties. 6s. ; 25 do. 12s. 6d.; 50 plants in 20^sort«, 21a. 

Wm. Clil>ran k Son’s HERBACEOUS PLANTS, the fine? 
and most showj’ kinds, true to name, 12 varieties, 3s. oi 
5a. : 25 ditto, 5a. 6dL or 9s. 6d.; 50 ditto, 10a 8<L or 18b. 
100 do., 20s. or 35s.; 100 plants, in 50 varieties, 16s. or 30s, 

Wm. Clibran It Son’s FLORI8TS’ FLOWERS (see cataJogut 
for exhibition or garden decoration, all to name, our se 
lection : Carnations and Picotees, 12 plants, 7a, 12 pairs, 
12s. ; Pyrethrums, Delphiniums, aud Pseonics, 8«. pel 
do/.., 12 of each for 22s. 6d.; PotcntiUas. 5s.; Pansier 
(show or fancy), Phloxes, Pinks, Sweet Violets, 3b. 6<L pel 
doz., 12 of each, 60 plants, 16s. 

Wm. Clibran k Son’s Cheap HARDY BORDER FLOWERS, 
strong plants for immediate effect; Polyanthus, singh 
Primroses, Sweet Williams, Wallflowers, Canterburj 
Bells, Forget-me-nots, Silene compacta, Arabis, Aubrietia, 
Dactylis, Cerastium, Scdums, any of these, Is. per dor., 
5s. per 100; smaller plants, 9d. per doz., 3s. 6d. per 100. 
Wm. Clibran k Son’s VIOLAS k BEDDING PANSIES.— 
Many thousands of plants from the open ground; fine 
sorts to name ; 12 varieties, 2s. 6d.; 25 ditto, 6s,; 50 ditto. 
10s. 6d.; 100plants, blue, yellow, white or purple, or mixed 
as desired, 10a ; Daisies, red or pink, Is. per doz., 4 r. pc-i 
100: white, Is. peT doz., 6s. per 100. Auricula seedlings 
Is. fed. per tloz., 10s. per 100. Gladiolus brenchleyensis, la. 
per doz., 7s. per 100. Liliums, 12 distinct kinds for garden. 
6s. Hardy climbers in pots in great variety, 12 distinct, 9a. 
Strawberry plants from ground, own selection, per 100, 
2s. 6d.; 500 in one to 10 sorts as required, 11 a.; strong 
plants from 2i-in. pots, 10s. per 100; from 5-in. pots, 21s. 
per 100. 

For full partiatlars of all the above and seeds see Calaloffues. 

WM. CLIBRAN & SON, 

Oldfield Nurseries, Altrincham, 8 miles from Manchester. 
Over 50 trains daily. Inspection invited. 

PUCHSIAS ! BOUVARDIAS ! SALVIAS !— 

L Six splendid Fuchsias, including the fine newr double 
Miss Lizzie Yidler, 2s. 6d.; twelve fine double and single 
Fuchsias, 2s. Gd.; new double BouTardia Alfred Ncuner, 
Is. 2d. each ; Bouvardias, finest sorts, well roo ed, 5s. dozen ; 
Salvias, finest named sorts, 4s. dozen ; Lemon Verbenas, two 
for Is. ; twelve, 4s. Gd. All free by post 
Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, l'luder Flower Gardens, Kingakers- 
well,. Devonshire. 

TDEDDING PLANTS. — Geraniums, CaW 

JJ larias, Petunias, Verbenas, Lobelias, Heliotropes, Di&n- 
thus. Asters, Stocks, rhloxes. Everlastings, Zinnias, Carjict 
Plants, kc. 200, including packing, for 21s.; half, 11a Cata¬ 
logue. 

Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder Flower Gardens, Kingskers- 
well, Devonshire. _ 

QWEET VIOLETS. — Plant now For next 

sJ Season. Doubles : New York, Do Panne, Double Red 
Russian, Old Neapolitan, 4«1. each, 3s. 6d. dozen. 8ing!e-: 
Victoria Regina and White Czar, 2s. per dozen. 

Mr. R. W. BEACHEY. Finder Flower Gardens, Kingskers- 
_ well, Devonshire. 

PANSIES ! PANSIES !—Show and fancy finest 

J- named, 3s. 6d. per dozen • Pansy-flowered Violas, best 
sorts, such as Freedom, Vestal. Mulberry, Blue King, King 
Koifee, 2s. per dozen. Catalogue. 

Mr. R. W. BEACHEY. Fluder Flower Gardens, Kingskere- 
well, Devonshire. 
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pHRYSANTHEMUMS! CHRYSANTHE* 

VJ MUMS !—Twelve finest, 2s. 3d.; larger plants, all from 
■ingle pots, 3a. 3d.: Phloxes and Pentstemor.s, finest named, 
3e. fed. per dozen ; Scarlet Lobelia Queen Victoria, two, la. 4d 
Matricaria inodora. three for la. 

Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder Flower Gardens, Kingsker* 
well, Devonshire. 
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FRUIT. 


THE STRAWBERRY. 

Preparing 1 the soil.— Land that will 
jrow good Wheat, Beans, or Potatoes will grow 
pood Strawberries, bat as the latter orop re¬ 
sting, as a role, longer on the land than either 
b i the former, it should have a better prepara¬ 
tion before planting. Different views are enter- 
bleed about this matter; some think simply 
trenching and levelling the surface saffioient; 
isi so it may be where the land is submitted to 
toe same deep working annually, or even bien- 
bat in the majority of cases the Straw¬ 
berries will do all the better if the land has been 
trenched in autumn or winter, burying most of 
tie manure 1 ft. or so deep, and then taking a 
crcp of early Potatoes the following season be¬ 
fore the Strawberries are planted. The stirring 
ltd working of the land necessary for the Pota¬ 
toes brings it into fine condition for the Straw¬ 
berries. The Potatoes will generally be cleared 
jff in July, the land levelled, and the Straw¬ 
berries planted about the first or second week 
j August. There need be no digging unless 
sore manure is required, but a bushel of soot 
per rod scattered over the surfaoe and worked 
^with the Dutch hoe will be beneficial. 

Time to plant.— There are two things 
that I attach a good deal of importance to m 
Strawberry culture, and these are to well firm 
the land and to plant early. Planting in fresh, 
deeply-stirred land will not do so well. The 
rots rush away downwards qnickly in the loose 
lil, making at the same time a corresponding 
leif growth; and though the casual observer 
might think, from the progress made, that all 
vas well, yet it is not so. Very far from it; the 
kr atalks are long drawn out, and the crowns 
nerer acquire the substance that firm ground 
gives. It is the dense orown of good leathery 
Laves set on short foot-stalks that gives the 
has dusters of fruit, and to obtain this result the 
greund must be firm, and the plants mast be firmly 
embedded init. I do not wish to be misunderstood, 
i&l therefore repeat, thongh the ground must be 
trm, anyone who thinks the hard, solid firmness 
of unmoved soil will suffice will be grievously 
mistaken. 

Obtaining the plants. — To secure a 
crop of fruit, the first season not only re¬ 
tires good land well prepared, but good plants 
vs essential ; and the majority of cultivators 
would say : “ Oh, layer them in small pots 
urlv, keep them well supplied with water, and 
will have strong plants to turn out in 
August.” The only drawbaok to this is, if there 
i* a large breadth to be planted much time is 
cousnmed; and if you want to replant a portion 
of your stock annually, and you may nave in 
addition a lot to prepare for forcing, the chances 
are, when the forcing stock has been secured, 
Ice open air plantation will be oomposed of 
weakly, wasted plants only. Of coarse this need 
aot be so necessarily, but in some oases I am 
tfraid it will. However, there is no doubt layer- 
:n 2 early in small pots, although an expensive 
is a good ono, but for the purpose of open¬ 
er planting, cutting np a large number of sods 
rt turf into pieces about 4 in. square, and laying 
tbem round the old stools conveniently and 
Pegging the runners en them, will answer very 
*ell, and when the young plants are rooted, 
and all may be planted together. I consider 
this a better way than leaving the plants to 
tatve in small pots. The worst plan of all is to 
hks the runners indiscriminately from the beds 
without any preparation. Such plants oaunot be 
^pected to bear much fruit the first year. 
v >bere the plantations ars renewed often, and 
»re not left long enough on any plot to become 
exhausted, dividing the crowns and planting out 
|he healthiest and beet is not a bad plan. We seem 
jo forget when we insist upon the Strawberry 
"*' m g Propagated from runners that it is simply 
j® evergreen herbaceous plant, and that it may 
. P ro P&gated in the same way we should adopt 
wdh similar plants with very good results, 
lender this system Strawberry plantations might 
oe moved on to fresh ground annually, or at the 
‘Orthest fiery two yean, with very good results, 


and with far less trouble and expense than layer* 
ing the runners in small pots; the Strawberries 
might thus in rotation go the round of the 
garden like any other crop. 

Distance apart to plant. —As regards 
the distances at which Strawberries should be 
apart, no hard or fast line should be laid down ; 
the character of each variety should be con¬ 
sidered, and the distances apportioned according 
to strength and vigour. Then, again, there are 
great differences in soil; on light land they 
should be thioker than on heavy strong land, as 
on the latter a greater development will be 
attained. But giving due weight to all these oon- 
siderations, the plants of whatever kind they 
may be if they are to reoeive justice should not 
be nearer to eaoh other than 18 in. In other 
words, every good healthy Strawberry plant 
should have a space of 18 in. square to grow in. 
I am assuming that weakly plants will not be 
planted, only snob plants as will bear a good 
crop of fruit the first year, and the space I have 
named is not a bit too muoh for plants that have 
been well managed. I have given 18 in. as 
the minimum distance, but the maximum on 
strong land and with vigorous growing kinds 
might be extended to 3 ft. square for each 
plant. There cannot be a greater mistake than 
overcrowding. When grown under such condi¬ 
tions the whole plant has a lean appearanoe, the 
leaves being drawn up, lack substance, and the 
clusters of flowers partake of the same weakly 
character ; many of them will probably fail to 
set from inherent weakness. Then, again, when 
crowded too much, the fruit does not ripen to 
well, and in damp weather more of it is spoiled 
than if room enough had been given to let in 
the air and sunshine. 

Top-dressing. —Rich top-dressings are be¬ 
neficial to Strawberries, as they encourage sur¬ 
face-rooting, and such roots being under the 
influence of solar warmth are of more use to 
supply the plant’s needs, except in the driest 
season, than those roots that have penetrated 
the earth deeply. The two sets of roots, of 
course, are best, as those working deeply send 
up moisture in a dry season from a greater 
depth, and the surface roots tend to oorrect this 
action, which would otherwise disorganise the 
plants and produce barrenness. 

Annual planting.— If we look upon 
Strawberries as an annual crop, and work them 
in connection with early Potatoes, we should 
trench up a piece of land every winter, manure 
it, and plant it in March with Myatt’s Pro¬ 
lific Potatoes. These wonld be lifted by the 
end of July, and the Strawberries planted as 
early in August as the fruit was gathered 
Treating Strawberries simply as we should do 
any other kind of evergreen herbaceous plant, 
we shonld not care for rnnners, a-.id if it was 
not for the labour involved, the runners would 
be better removed in their infancy. In growing 
fiuit for private use we must, of course, have a 
long season without any break ; but in growing 
Strawberries for market we should contrive to 
have the bulk of the orop either early or late, 
or both if we grew fine kinds for dessert. Of 
course, to supply contracts for * preserving, it 
would matter less about their time ofj-ipenmg, 
but early and late fruit sells best in the or¬ 
dinary course of trade, for the simple reason 
that it is altogether a question of supply and 
demand, and in the middle of the Strawberry 
season the markets are generally glutted. If the 
plantations are permitted to stand two or more 
years the runners should all be cleared off as 
soon as the fruit is gathered. Some growers 
plant a bed on purpose to supply runners, and 
keep the fruiting plants as free from runners as 
possible. 

Position and varieties.—A gentle slope, 
with a southern aspect, is well adapted for the 
early Strawberry plantation, whilst the late bed 
may slope in the opposite direction or to the 
west, planting Vicomtesse H6ricart de Thury 
and Keen’s Seedling in the former position, and 
Sir C. Napier and Elton Pine in the latter. The 
Old Searlet is a good kind for preserving. The 
British Queen, Dr. Hogg, Sir Joseph Paxton, 
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President, and Alice Maud are also excellent 
kinds. Whenever the plants seem to require 
extra support top-dress early in spring with 
good manure, and mulch with long stable litter 
as soon as the blossoms appear. The mulching is 
important, as it keeps the fruit clean and oheoks 
evaporation. In very hot seasons a good soaking 
of liquid manure, or even of pond water, just as 
the fruits are set, will be very benefioial. 

Strawberries in pots. — I am not going 
fully into the question of forcing Strawberries, 
but I have known such profitable results ob¬ 
tained in cold pits and houses with Strawberries 
in pots, I could not refrain from making a re* 
mark upon it. There is often a break in the sup¬ 
ply just about a week or ten days before those 
in the open ground are ripe, and sometimes the 
springs are late, and then this interval is longer, 
and this adds to the value of the oeld pit crop 
immensely. So far as the London markets are 
concerned, the French will enter into competi* 
tion, but in all the large towns of the north 
and midlands more Strawberries might be pro¬ 
fitably disposed of in May and the early part 
of June. For giving a lew fine fruit young 
plants are certainly the best, and if I bad 
been writing this a dozen years ago I should 
have said young plants were always beat, but 
further experience with keeping Strawberries a 
second year has modified my opinions respecting 
(them, and I always save the best of the foroea 
plants ior a second season instead of providing 
so many young rnnners. They are set aside and 
are supplied with water till tnere is time to pot 
them ; then they are shaken out and treated as 
young plants, potted firmly in good soil and 
clean pots, and exoellent results in the weight 
of crop follow. A number of them may be 
picked out for autumn fruiting if it was re¬ 
quired, as blossoms will show on many of them. 

I have lifted Strawberries from the open ground 
in April, and planted them rather tbicMy in 
good soil in unheated pits, and have been 
satisfied with the result, and this, of course, 
saves the expense of pots and potting. Plants 
so treated commence to make new roots at once 
when pat in the pits, and the fresh rich soil 
tends to swell off the fruit to a good size. Of 
course the flowers mast have been hidden away 
in the orowns in the autumn, as no amount of 
feeding in spring will generate blossoms. Straw¬ 
berry plants witn strong crowns moved from the 
open ground in April, planted in boxes, and 
placed in cool, light houses near the glass have 
matured an immense crop of good berries at a 
small cost, either in labour or material. I shonld 
rather leave the plants ont in the beds all 
winter aad lift in the spring for this work 
than pot or box them in autumn, as there is 
always a danger of plants in pots being dried 
too muoh or checked m some other way, and the 
cool open-air treatment seems to act beneficially. 
-E. H. R._ 

LATE GRAFTING OF FRUIT TREES. 
Although it is best to take time by the fore¬ 
lock, and to be rather in advance than behind 
the proper season, yet it sometimes happens 
that it is impossible to get some particular opera¬ 
tion done at the best time, and the only choice 
that remains is to do it late or lot it alone for 
the season. The regrafting of fruit trees is one 
ol those things that, although the exact date at 
which it shonld be performed has been fixed, 
like that on which Borne of our vegetable crops 
are to be sown, yet it has always been considered 
essential to cat the stock down while the sap 
was dormant, and to regraft as soon as the bark 
would ran or the sap to flow sufficiently to 
make the work of uniting the scion to the stock 
one of the first acts of the rising sap ; and in an 
ordinary way no better mode has yet been put 
into practice, for the earlier grafting is done, the 
longer the season the grafts have to perfeot 
their growth, and the stronger they will have 
become at the end of the year. 

Nevertheless, as I have stated, there are oases 
in which it is impossible to get this operation 
completed before the showers of April have left 
ns; and although some would hesitate to regraft 
Apple and Pear trees when May flowers begin to 
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fade, I can amn your readers that the operation 
may be quite as successfully performed then as 
earlier, provided the grafts have been kept oool 
and moist; and if they are plump and good I 
would guarantee that they would even grow at 
midsummer, but if dried up they are useless at 
any time. We regrafted several Apple and Pear 
trees last year when they were in full leaf in the 
end of May. The topmost branches that showed 
a good prospect of fruit, but of indifferent sorts, 
were left intACt, and all the lower branches were 
sawn off and regrafted in the usual manner. 
Thev not only grew quite as well as those grafted 
earlier, but were very little behind them at the 
end of the season, although the top branches 
were carrying a good crop oFfruit, and these were 
left for another year, by which time good dwarf 
heads were formed to replace those taken away. 

In this manner any upright pyramid Pears, 
Apples, or other fruits may be converted into 
natural spreading bushes by grafting the lowest 
tier or two of branches and letting the top re¬ 
main for a year or two to bear what it will until 
the new sort or sorts get established, when, by 
cutting off the top, a fruitful bearing tree is 
rapidly formed. Another case I may mention— 
that of a neighbouring fruit farmer who did not 
come into possession until the orthodox time for 
grafting was over; he, nevertheless, boldly 
headed down all trees that were unsatisfactory, 
and having grafts in reserve, soon had a fine 
graft growth established on them. I would 
therefore advise any one similarly situated to 
put the plan just adverted to into practice, for 
by so doing even a late start may be made a 
positive gain as regards time. G. 


7430. —Planting Vines.— In preparing an 
outside Vine border some consideration should 
be given to the locality, what is its average rain¬ 
fall, and what is the nature of the subsoil. In 
dry, porous districts less artificial drainage will 
be required, and the prepared soil should be in 
greater bulk than would be necessary where the 
subsoil was clay and the rainfall heavy. In 
average situations, 3 ft. in depth of good loam 
from a pasture or common, and if a bushel or so of 
bones could be added to every two loads of soil, it 
will be better than yard manures, whose ten¬ 
dency is to clog up and render the border sour 
and pasty. There must, of oourse, be drainage ; 
and if the soil is not naturally porous enough to 
oarry off the water, a drain deep enough to lay 
the site dry must be run to a good outfall. 
Where the subsoil is bad the roots must be kept 
out of it, and there is no better plan than 
pacing a layer of ooncrete over the bottom, 4 in. 
thick, with an inclination to the drain in front. 
On the concrete place from 6 in. to 9 in. of 
stones or brickbats, and on this foundation 
make the border of chopped turf and bones. The 
Vines may be planted any time. May is a good 
month, and so is August. Uncoil the roots as 
much as possible, and shade, if need be, till the 
plants have recovered the check. Mulch and 
water as required. I should prefer to make the 
border a piece at a time as required.—E. H. 


7408.—Strawberry plants not flower¬ 
ing. —If no flowers are showing on the Straw¬ 
berry plants they will prove barren. The pro* 
bable cause is they were taken from barren 
plants, and so inherited their non-fertile condi¬ 
tion. Perhaps being wintered in the span-roofed 
house, especially if any heat at all was used, 
by keeping the plants m a constant state of ex¬ 
citement, may have had some influence in pro* 
ducingthe present state. But whilemakingall al¬ 
lowance for this, the primary cause of barren¬ 
ness may be traced to constitutional defects, 
and suoh plants should not be bred from.— 
E. H. 


--“ Comma ” has erred in coddling up 

his plants too muoh, for if they have been kept 
under glass it is probable that they have been 
kept growing instead of getting a winter rest, 
as the cooler and hardier Strawberry plants are 
kept the better until required to be hurried for 
forcing. We have many hundreds of plants in 

£ >ts grown entirely out of doors; in fact, the 
te sorts in pots now coming into bloom have 
only just been put under glass, having been 
plunged in ashes all the winter, and we have 
nardly a plant without trusses of bloom in the 
lot. Le t " Comma ” try again, growing his plants 
in an open sunny position, ana in winter only 
just keep the frost from the roots, and start 
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very gently in spring; there is then little fear 
but that suoeess will be the result.—J. G., Lin¬ 
ton, 

7406.—Vines not bearing.—I have seen 
Vines 150 years old still bearing good fruit; so 
it is not age, but poverty, or unripe wood. Lead 
up a new rod or two to eaoh Vine. Let new 
life into them, at the same time find and help 
the roots. I have seen good results follow from 
the removal of a part of the border when re¬ 
laced with good turfy soil and bones. In their 
ebilitated condition, a good sprinkling of guano 
would be beneficial, if nothing else could be 
done. If new Vines are planted, the border 
should be renewed.—E. H. 

7413.— Management of Vines. —The 
new rods made by the Musoat Vine this season 
will, if Btrong and well ripened, bear the branches 
which will carry the Grapes next year. For 
this season all laterals should be stopped baok 
to one leaf all along the main rod, and if the 
rod is to bear next year, stop it when it reaches 
the point where it is intended to prune to in 
autumn. A little lateral extension may be per¬ 
mitted afterwards, but the main object is to 
obtain a strong, well-ripened cane. This is all 
that need be said this season, and I need not 
complicate matters by going further.—E. H. 


Hoorn and Window Gardening. 

FERNS IN GLASS CASES. 

Todea superba is not only the most beautiful 
of the Todeas, but one of the most elegant of all 
cultivated plants. This and other allied species 



The Killarney Fern. 


owe their ability to thrive in rooms where the 
atmospheric conditions are not suited to plant- 
life to their need of always being kept closely 
confined under a glass covering of some kind, 
either an ordinary bell-glass or a tight-fitting 
Fern-case, a still, damp atmosphere continually 
in contact with their delicate leaves being a 
necessity of their existence. Another merit they 
present is that they will succeed better in a room 
which has its windows facing the north than if ! 
they were in an opposite direction under the in¬ 
fluence of the sun. In fact, these Todeas may be 
said to be completely sunless in their wants, only! 
requiring a subdued and limited amount of Light; 
beyond this they will bear without injury a 
temperature so low that would be fatal to most 
plants usually grown in pots. Several degrees | 
of frost will do them no harm. 

In an instance that I am acquainted with a 

f lant of this Todea was placed in a room suoh as 
have mentioned facing northwards nearly two 
years ago ; the pot in which it was growing was 
plunged in Moss in a large pan, and covered 
with a corresponding sized bell-glass ; its largest 
fronds were then about 1 ft. long. Buring the 
summer it made about a score more fronds, 
many of which were over 18 in. in length. The 
plant has taken a handsome vase-like form, the 
fronds from their base for some length upwards 
assuming a partially erect position, and then 
arching over with their points down to the 
Moss in which it is plunged. ThiB year the 
growth is both considerably stronger and larger; 
if stretched out horizontally the specimen would 
measure above 3 ft. 6 in. across. All the atten¬ 
tion it has received has been to water the roots 


freely about every week or ten days whilst 
growth was in progress, but not wetting the top 
of the plant in the least. 

The syringing or sprinkling overhead which 
this Todea is often subjected to is generally 
most injurious, causing the fronds to become 
brown, very different in its effects to the mois¬ 
ture that arises within the glass and covers them 
with a complete garniture of oondensed pearl- 
like globules. During the winter months it does 
not require water oftener than every three 
weeks or so. To those who can see beauty in 
a plant without flowers, it is not possible to 
have a more charming object in a room. It 
thrives better where there is not a fire regu¬ 
larly, and does not require any artificial heat 
unless there is more than 8° or 10° of frost, 
which is not likely to occur in many houses. 

The Killarney Fern, which is one of the 
most beautiful of FernB for glass cases, loves a 
moist, confined atmosphere. In order to grow 
it successfully in a room, it should be enclosed 
in a case, which, when closed, effectually guards 
it against the draughts and the parohed, vitiated 
atmosphere which often prevails in such a situa¬ 
tion. The case may be made of any desired form 
or dimensions, but it is imperative that provi¬ 
sion be made for thorough drainage, one way of 
effecting which is to form a false bottom, made 
of punotured galvanised iron. The lower portion 
of the case should be so constructed that it may 
be drawn out at will, thus affording means for 
emptying away any superfluous moisture which 
may have drained into it. The soil should con¬ 
sist of fibrous peat in lumps, with whioh should 
be mixed some pieces of sandstone and a little 
coarse silver sand. In planting, use the soil in a 
moist state, and water no more than is neces¬ 
sary to preserve it in a moist condition. In hot 
weather a gentle dewing overhead will be bene¬ 
ficial; but from September to May syringing 
must be discontinued, and water at the root 
must be cautiously administered. B. 


Insects on window plants.— There are 
many people who have not much convenience 
for plant-growing, but who like to have their 
windows gay with flowers; and one of the 
greatest difficulties with which they have to 
contend is the destruction of aphides, to which 
their plants are subject, which are not easily 
killed by fumigation where no proper place is at 
hand to apply it; and where only a few plants 
happen to be affected, the operation often gets 
put off until they are half spoilt. In suoh a case as 
this, the most simple and convenient remedy is to 
get an ounoe or two of oommon Sootoh snuff, and 
dust it over the affected plants, for whioh pur¬ 
pose use a bit of fine gauze, formed in the shape 
of a small bag; if this is found to be too open 
use the gauze double, and, in applying the snuff, 
lay the plants down on their sides over a news¬ 
paper—by this means there will be no waste, 
the paper catching all that does net stick to the 
leaves. There is one thing to be observed in 
this, as in all other methods of destroying insects 
on plants, and that is, the snuff must be applied 
in such a way as to reach every affected shoot 
and leaf, otherwise the destruction will only be 
partial. Allow it to remain on for a few days, 
after which the plants may be again laid on 
their sides, and the Bnuff washed off by 
syringing them with dean rain-water, repeating 
the operation on the re-appearance of insects 
until they are wholly destroyed.—T. B. 

Gloxinia in windows.- 1 was shown 
last summer what I regarded as a remarkable 
Gloxinia. The plant when in bloom and fresh 
from a hothouse came the previous summer into 
the possession of its owner. It was placed in a 
south room window, where it flowered freely, 
and kept its foliage well till the autumn, when 
it died away. Having been advised to keep the 
root dry and as warm as possible through the 
winter, the pot was placed on the top of a 
cupboard in the kitohen, where it remained 
until May, when it was found that a shoot had 
pushed up from the tuber. It was then placed 
in the kitohen window, and received tepid 
water from time to time till leaves were well 
developed, when it was removed to its old posi¬ 
tion in the south sitting-room window, where 
there was no fire. It continued to thrive and 
bore many flowers. Though a trivial incident, 
it cannot be without interest to amateur gar¬ 
deners who, having perohanoe Gloxinias, may 
not know how they may be preserved, and 
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I uke beautiful plants the seoond year. I have 
gen Cyclamens kept only in a room window 
sinfully tended and blooming well regularly 
fcr several years.—A. D. 

73S4. —Ivy on staircases. —Ivy cannot be 
sown inside the house except the roots be on 
to outside, and even then the growth would 
noa become drawn and colourless. The only 
ny is which Ivy is used for house decoration is 
to We it growing in stout wooden boxes, 
imiUr to window boxes, and from which on 
cat side rise stout wire trellises, from 3 ft. to 
4 ft. in height, and. of course, fiat; on these the 
Iry is trained. These, however, are rarely 
grown in this way, and must be in quantity, 
as the ilanta may stand in the house but a 
ihorttime and then be removed out-of-doors to 
recover the effects of the confinement, other 
plants taking their places. If you choose to try 
Ivy as you suggest, you should have it growing 
in a Large pot, should tack the growth to the 
window-frame, and need not fear trouble from 
(logs or worms.—A. D. 


ROSES. 

Mildew on Roses. — The simplest and 
safest, though rather a slow cure in bad cases, 
is enlphur, pounded fine and applied through 
a dredger box over the leaves. The Roses 
should be syringed overhead first, seeing that 
the under as well as the upper sides of 
the leaves are wetted. Then dust both sides 
of the leaves and the young wood with the 
sulphur — coating, in fact, the aftected parts 
with it. If properly done the plants will look 
after the dressing as if they had been dipped 
in sulphur dust. The sulphur often fails 
because it is too coarse, and is also applied in 
the wrong place and way. The finer it can 
be, and the more completely every infested 
part is sulphurised, the better. To bring the 
sulphur in closer contact with the mildew 
sources, convert it into a liquid infusion by 
boiling. A quarter of a pound of sulphur boiled 
half an hour in a gallon of water makes a 
decoction strong enough to kill mildew. The 
dry sulphur is, however, the safest method. 
It may remain on for a week or so and then be 
thoroughly syringed off. Should the mildew 
be destroyed, that will suffice ; if not, repeat 
the dose until it is. The dry sulphur, though 
rather unsightly, will not injure the buds. The 
sulphur tea may for the future be used ; but 
the trees should outgrow the mildew, or rather 
it should never be allowed to gain a footing. 
It is generally prodnced by sudden draughts 
or changes of temperature, extremes of moisture 
or of dryness either in the earth or air, an 
excess of food or starvation, or a stuffy atmo¬ 
sphere. Avoid these, and the moment a mil¬ 
dewed leaf, shoot, or plant appears, out with 
it, to prevent it affecting the others Such pre¬ 
cautions and careful ventilation will generally 
suffice to prevent mildew, which is not only 
better, but far easier than cure.—D. 

Manure for Roses in pots.—It may 
interest many of our readers who grow a few 
Roses in pots to learn that to repot them yearly 
is by no means necessary. This is proved by the 
fact that Messrs. Veitch and Sons, of Chelsea, 
lately exhibited at the Royal Botanic Garden?, 
Regent’s Park, one of the finest collections of 
Roses in pots ever seen, some of the plants not 
having been repotted for three years. Each year 
the surf ace soil had been removed and a little fresh 
■oil added, and daring the period of their growth 
judicious applications of Clay’s Fertiliser were 
given. A manure which will produce such results 
as this must be valuable to amateurs who grow 
Roses in pots, who have generally not much 
good soil, nor much time to spare for yearly 
pottings. In the growth of Palms, India-rubber 
plants, Mignonette, &c., we have proved the 
manure to be effective. 


House slops for plants in pots or 
borders.—8lops with an equal quantity of 
water are most benefioial to Roses, Geraniums, 
Carnations, Pinks, Stocks, Campanulas, and all 
kinds of shrubs. All fruit trees and vacant 
ground should be well watered with slops alone 
tn the winter, and as much as is not required 
for watering, with fish and meat liauor, should 
ks poured into the pit to reoeive all the weeds, 
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lawn grass, waste vegetables, and all the refuse 
of the house and garden. For the last eight 
years this has been the sole manure of our gar¬ 
den, excepting seaweed for the Potatoes, and we 
have had abundance of flowers and vegetables ; 
we have Cabbages commonly weighing from four 
to six pounds, and lately we cut a head of 
Broccoli weighing 8 lb. I must also add we 
never have any fevers, sore throats, or illness in 
our household. Perhaps a century hence, soien- 
tifio men will have found out that to return to 
the earth all that is taken out of it is the best 
way of making the land fertile and houses 
healthy. —W a lmer. 

Shading greenhouses —I would recom¬ 
mend those who have not tried the following to 
do so, and I think they will be pleased with 
the result. To one quart boiled linseed oil add, 
say, a teaspoonful of sugar of lead, more or less, 
according to the tint required. Have the glass 
clean, and apply in dry weather with a paint 
brush, then, if followed with a dry brush, 
dabbed gently on the oiled portion, it will im¬ 
part a frosted appearance to it. This is a more 
permanent mode than whitewashing, and will 
stand during the whole summer. If in the au¬ 
tumn it is desired to remove the shading, such 
may readily be done by washing it with a strong 
solution of pearlash.—J G. B. 

- Butter-milk mixed with flour to the consistency 

of thin paint, and applied to the glass writh an ordinary 
paiut or whitewash brush, will Btand the rain and storm 
for months. I tried it last summer and it lasted the 
whole season.— i. L. K. 

-My greenhouse shading has stood all the late 

heavy rains, and is made thus: 3 lbs. whiting, 3d. ; 
2 lbs. size, 3d.; 1 quart milk, 4d.; add a little water 
or milk if too thick, and put on neatly with a whitewash 
brush. The above will make sufficient for any moderate 
sized greenhouse.—A. C. E. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Hedges of Honeysuokles.— Wherever 
it may be desired to have a hedge of Honey¬ 
suckle, either for its own sake or as a screen or 
division, construct a slight kind of railing or 
paliDg, plant the Honeysuckles about 3 ft. 
apart, or less, if you think proper. Planted in 
good soil they will grow vigorously, and as they 
progress they will require training. That is, 
do not allow half a dozen young shoots to coil 
themselves into a cable, but guide them, either 
by tacking or tying, so that the whole of the 
woodwork may be soon covered. When this is 
done no further care will be required than to re¬ 
duce extravagant growths to something like 
order. Never mind symmetry, and there must 
be no clipping with shears ; let it grow in its 
own natuial way. A hedge of Honeysuckle is 
one of the most beautiful sights in the world. 
Perhaps the Dutch Honeysuckle, with its vari¬ 
ous tints of blossom (owing to the change of 
colour each blossom undergoes), is the best for 
this purpose. 

Wistarias and Laburnums.- 1 ‘ J. D.” 
stated last summer iu Gardening that a friend 
had tried for years to get Wistaria sinensis and 
the common Laburnum to flower together, but 
without success ; aud further assumed that 
Nature would not allow such a combination of 
colour. I beg to inform “J. D.” that the two 
shrubs are just coming into flower in my garden 
close to each other ; that the same has occurred 
every spring for forty years to my knowledge 
in the eastern counties, and if “ J. D.” wishes 
to see the flowers I shall be happy to'forward 
racemes of both to the office of Gardening for 
inspection. The difficulty must have been 
caused by some peculiarity of soil or climate, 
'but neither were mentioned.—A. B. T. 

Spiraea ariaefolia.— To have this beauti¬ 
ful shrub in full grace and beauty a partially 
shaded site is desirable for it. In the eastern 
counties, in the open and fully exposed to 
the sun, the flowers are less pure and fluffy. 
Those who have seen the plant in full beauty 
will appreciate the latter phase. The long 
sprays of bloom, white as driven show and 
lighter than eider-down, droop down with a 
grace and beauty that no plant can match. All 
other Spiraeas are, in fact, heavy and stiff con¬ 
trasted with this. The foliage is so small and 
sparse on old plants as hardly to be seen. The 
plant is all bloom, and stands up amongst or in 
front—the latter being the best place for it— 
of other shrubs like snowflakes built up and 
wreathed out by fairy fingers. We prune our 


plants but little. Our finest is about 7 ft. high, 
and perhaps as much through or more. The 
growth is slender, and the flowering branches 
aroop. This plant is, however, a great age. 
Younger ones are neither so white nor so grace¬ 
ful, though they are also very beautiful.—F. 


MeBombryanthemum tricolor.— There 
is no edging plant equal in beauty on bright 
days to this brilliant annual ; and, to me, its 
refusal to show its beauty under a cloudy sky is 
rather attractive than otherwise. It is pecu¬ 
liarly suited to associate with the dwarf and 
usually flowerless succulents now becoming so 
common, or for the marginal tufts or edgings of 
small isolated beds. Mesembryanthemum trico¬ 
lor belongs to the evergreen greenhouse section 
of this immense family of trailing plants, and 
may be raised freely from seed sown in a gentle 
heat during the month of March. The seed should 



Mesembryanthemum tricolor. 

be sown in fine sandy soil in a shallow pan, and 
the young plants gradually hardened off before 
finally planting out. This and many other kinds 
make good bedding edging plants, although for 
the latter purpose it is necessary to keep it 
neatly trimmed. 


Sizes of flower-pota.— In answer to 
several questions which have reached us lately 
respecting the numbers and sizes of flower-pots, 
the following table (Chiswick standard) may be 
useful : — 

Diam. at top. 
inside. 

04 Id. 


Diam. at top. j 
inside ; 
Thimbles .. .. 2 tn. 

Thumbs .. 2t „ 

Sixties (60's) .. 3 „ 

Fifty fours (64’s).. 4 „ 

Forty-eights (48 s) 41 ,, 
Thirty-twos (32’s) 6 „ 

Twenty-fours (24's) 81,, 


Six teens (16’s) 
Twelves (12's) 
Eights (8's) 
Sixes (6’s) 
Fours (4's) 
Twos (2's) 


111 , 

12 

13 

15 

18 


At different potteries different practices prevail, 
but the above names and sizes are now adopted 
almost universally. 

Cats in gardens.— A friend of mine once 
had his flower garden literally torn to pieces by 
oats. He got a piece of straight deal and cut it 
into thin strips. Into one end of each strip he 
inserted, with a pair of bell pliers, a common 
pin cut off slantingly close to the head, the 
cut end of the pin being the part inserted. He 
could make a quantity of these in a short time. 
He placed them among his flowers in a slanting 
direction, and he never had his flowers injured 
afterwards. “ W. J. T.” should get stouter 
glass for his frame lights.—L. C. K. 

_If “ W. J. T.” will slick some glass, edge up¬ 
wards, where the cats generally come, he will soon 
teach them where to play. He says they break the 
glass of his frame. I have not tried it, hut I think if ho 
was to stick some glass round the edge with putty in 
the same way he would cure them.—W. C. 

_“ w. J. T.” will find some Inverted flower-pots 

containing paraffin rags or sponge a deterrent; placed 
out at nignt is sufficient.—H. R. 

Labelling plants.—Kindly allow me to 
suggest to your numerous advertisers of plants 
the propriety of sending them out with their 
names very plainly written. I have just potted 
off a package and had to guess at several names. 
They are done too hurriedly,—W. L 

-•* 
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THH COMING WHELK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary—May 15 to 20. 

Sowing Giant Emerald Marrow. British Queen, We 
Plus Vltra, and Omega Peas; potting on large Tomatoes 
for fruiting in pots ; planting out another frame with 
Telegraph Cucumbers, aud one with Greenflesh Melons 
mulching late Strawberries with chaff cut from stable 
litter; clearing off Broccoli stumps, manuring the ground, 
and getting it dug up for another crop; potting Vesu¬ 
vius and Dr. Linaiey Pelargoniums for autumn blooming; 
also young Cyclamens, afterwards plaoing them in heat 
and shadi jgthem during the day; sowing Mignonette in 
6-in. pots for house decoration ; placing Tomatoes out of 
doors to harden off ready for planting; topping the 
shoots of Broad Beans which are In flower. Planting out 
Gourds, Marrows, and ridge Cucumbers ; mowing and 
rolling down Grass; potting Calceolarias and Primulas ; 
sowing Giant Emperor Stocks out of doors, and Interme¬ 
diate Stocks in boxes placed In a warm frame ; planting 
Cfe w Chillies out of doors in the warmest situation avail 
able for them. 

Putting on Pelargoniums of sorts for autumn and 
winter blooming; looking over the Asparagus beds regu¬ 
larly, and keeping them closely cut down ; nailing and 
tying in the young shoots on Rose walls, and washing 
them where required with Quassia-chip water to kill 
green fly; sowing London and Paris White Cos and Nea¬ 
politan CabbageLettuces. Spinach and Radishes ; plant¬ 
ing out Tropaeolum canariense. Gnaph&lium, Centaureas. 
and Zonal Pelargoniums. Sowing Early Snowball ana 
Strap-leaf Turnips; planting out Leeks In deep drills ; 
looking over Seakale beds and thinning out the crowns ; 
hoeing amongst all growing crops; putting in cuttings 
of Pansies ; syringing Peach trees out of doors in order 
to keep off insects; earthing up Potatoes as fast as they 
appear above ground ; thinning Carrots, Turnips, and 
Beetroot; hoeing and otherwise cleaning Onion beds; 
digging land for planting Brussels Sprouts. Cabbages, 
and Savoy*. Sowing Early Horn Carrots tor drawing 

I oung; planting out a large space with Early Dwarf 
rim Savots; al*o Tomatoes against a south wall; look¬ 
ing over the Peach walls, disbudding the tre»s where re¬ 
quired, picking off curled leaves and keeping them well 
stringed to keep down Insects; potting double Wall¬ 
flowers and Selaginellas ; sowing ano her batch »f Bal¬ 
sams, Ibertses, Wallflowers, and Pentstemons; likewise 
Brompton Stocks, Alyssutn, and OxalU; putting short 
Grass between Strawberry plants on which the fruit has set. 

Planting out Calceol trias, Pelargoniums, and other 
bedding plants; also Autumn Giant and ■‘elf-protecting 
Cauliflower plants in deep drills; giving Vineries where 
the Grapes are swelling a good soaking ef guano-water; 
thinning oat Beet, Onions, Carrots, snd Parsnips, and 
running the Dutch hoe between the drills; thinning oat 
Spinach and Turnips; shifting CelosUs into 10-in. pots, 
and placing them in a warm pit; potting Mimalns for 
the conservatory ; also Ice-plants and Fuchsias; sowing 
Rudbeckias, Polyanthuses, and Myosotis; also French 
and Long-pod Beans, Champion of England Peas, and 
another crop of summer Spinach ; planting a small bed 
of White Celery to come into use for kitchen purposes 
early, and pricking out young Celery plants in open bor¬ 
der ; removing Tomatoes to cold pit; disbudding Peach 
trees out of doors, and thinning the fruit, so as to leave 
three to a shoot; also thinning Apricots, and nailing in 
all leading ihoota. 

Glasshouses. 

The earliest started Epacrises and soft- 
wooded Ericas should now be removed to a cool 
pit, where they will enjoy the morning snn up 
to 10 a.m. Syringe them freely during bright 
weather, and damp the walls and floor of the 
pit frequently, so as to keep the atmosphere 
cool and moist. Early forced Azaleas that have 
made good growth, and that are now set with 
bloom, must be gradually inured to cool treat¬ 
ment, preparatory to being removed to shady 
positions outside. A few of eaoh kind of the 
nardier fine-foli&ged plants should now be pot¬ 
ted on for conservatory decoration at the end 
of the summer. The best for this purpose are 
Zea japonic* variegata, Arundo Donax varie- 
gata, Ferdinanda eminens, Melianthus major, 
Kioinus Gibsoni, Ac. Give them a liberal root- 
run in rich fibrous compost and abundant sup¬ 
plier of water. A deep, cool pit will be the most 
suitable place in whioh to grow them during 
the early summer months. 

A good sowing of dwarf Scabious should now 
bo made in 8}-in. pots. After sowing, plaoe the 
pots in a cold frame, and gradually inure the 
young seedlings when up to full exposure during 
the summer. Plunge the pots, when outside, 
and never allow them to suffer from want of 
water. 

Show and fancy Pelargoniums will now be fast 
pushing up their flowers, aud will be assisted by 
clear uiahure water. For home decoration, it is 
neither necessary nor advisable to tie them out 
so regularly as when they are intended for ex¬ 
hibition ; use only sufficient sticks and ties to 
support the plants aud prevent them having an 
untidy appearance. For summer and autumn 
decoration nothing is more useful for green¬ 
houses than the zonal varieties of Pelargoniums. 
Keep these near the glass, so as to induoe short, 
•tout growth, and do not allow them to become 
exhausted with flowering at the present time, 
as they will be much mote useful after the show 
and fanoy sorts are over. 


Pot on young plants of Balsams, giving them 
soil well enriched with a good sprinkling of 
sand and one-fifth of leaf-mould, in which all 
quick-growing plants of this description root 
freely. Late herbaceous Calceolarias will now 
be coming into bloom. See that these are free 
from aphides, or every flower will be crippled. 
These are gross-feeding plants, and delight m 
manure water, bearing it stronger than many 
plants. 

Kalosantbes, which are easily grown and are 
excellent decorative plants, will now require 
sticks and ties to support their heavy heads of 
flower that are fast coming to maturity. They 
are subject to green-fly, which gets into the 
points of the shoots and completely spoil the 
flowers, but are not easily detected in these 
plants, except by the yellow hue they give to 
the leaves. Dip in Tobacco-water, or smoke any 
that may be affeoted. 

Flower Garden. 

Thin out early-sown annnals ; the real merit 
of many beautiful annuals are rarely seen through 
being often sown in ont-of-the-way places, under 
the drip, shade, and impoverishing influence of 
the roots of deciduous trees. If, perchance, they 
happen to get an open situation, where they 
might have a chance of showing their true charac¬ 
ter, they are too often allowed only a fourth of 
the room they require. Let every species and 
variety have enough room to grow to its full 
natural size, by which means the flowers will 
individually be much larger, and the duration 
of the plants flowering wul be considerably ex¬ 
tended. 

Finish the sowing of all kinds of annuals in 
positions where they are to flower, and let any 
biennials, such as Sweet Williams, Canterbury 
Bells, Foxgloves, Dianthus, Myosotis, Ac., in 
seed beds be picked off in nursery beds as soon 
as strong enough to handle. Any Gladiolus 
bulbs or Dahlia roots not yet planted should be 
attended to without delay. The miniature 
bouquet or Pompone Dahlias are very pretty for 
beds or borders, aud also for furnishing cut 
flowers. The old blue Salvia patens, too, should 
not be neglected; it makes a beautiful bed 
mixed with the straw-coloured Calceolaria am- 
plexicaulis. The main stock of Calceolarias may 
cow be put out. 

Where flower beds are filled in winter with 
dwarf shrubs, it is advisable to let the edgings 
consist as muoh of hardy plants as possible, in 
order that as the tender plants get cut by frosts 
they may be gradually replaced by weather¬ 
proof subjects. In this way a general simulta¬ 
neous clearance, the bane of modern flower gar¬ 
dening, is avoided, and a gradual transition 
of floral or leaf beauty from season to season is 
the result. 

What are known as sub-tropical plants are 
generally somewhat tender, and their planting 
may with advantage be deferred for a short 
time ; if possible, the site selected for them 
should be somewhat sheltered, as they consist 
principally of species with large and ornamental 
leaves, which are very apt to be disfigured if 
exposed too early to cold and boisterous winds 
Such plants should be of considerable size when 
planted, and should have been gradually inured 
to exposure in the open air. They should be 
planted in beds of rich or highly-manured soil, 
and should be abundantly supplied with water 
during dry weather, in order to induoe a rapid 
and luxuriant development of foliage, which 
constitutes their chief beauty. 

Boses on walls. — On high walls, 
where the syringe cannot be effectually 
used, where there are any considerable quanti¬ 
ties of Roses so grown, the garden engine 
should be regalarly employed, never allow¬ 
ing the insects to get ahead. In addition 
to this, the roots should be well supplied with 
stimulants. Roses on the walls of dwellings 
have often a very limited extent of border space 
that admits of being dug and manured ; con¬ 
sequently, it becomes necessary to do all that 
is possible to invigorate them. They are ex¬ 
tremely fond of manure water, aud will bear it 
applied stronger than many plants, and in no 
situation can it be used with better effect than 
to such plants as here described. By liberal 
applications of it, and keeping the heads of the 
plants dean in the way recommended, Roses on 
walls ean be kept so aa to maintain a healthy 
appearaooe, with a suooesaion of flowers, until 
the autumn. 
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Lawns and Shrubberies. 

Grass should be rolled about three days before 
it is mown, and again directly afterwards ; edges 
of beds and verges should be neatly clipped 
with shears or out with the edging iron. Any 
subsidence in newly made plots should be at 
once remedied. In every case where it is neces¬ 
sary to lift and relay tnrf, immediately it is 
down it should be thickly covered with fine 
rich soil; the unsightliness of this for a few 
days will be amply rewarded by the Grass be¬ 
ing saved from burning, and by its becoming 
green in a mnoh shorter time than when it ia 
left bare, as is too often the case ; moreover, it 
fills up any interstices whioh may be left, and 
acts as a fertiliser. It is also advisable to sow 
about two bushels of seed of fine lawn Grass 
per acre at the same time, lightly raking over 
the surface; it may then be left for a few days, 
raked over again, and thoroughly rolled ; thus 
treated, a good lawn may be formed even in 
dry weather. 

Climbers.—'These should be pruned, cleaned 
nailed, and mulched. With very little care or» 
trouble, walls and fences in towns might be 
made extremely pleasing to the eye during sum¬ 
mer. Few really good evergreens are available 
for the purpose; one, however, which is not 
sufficiently used is the Eaonymus; this is a 
most excellent subject for covering walls ; it 
grows freely and withstands smoke. Some of 
the shrubby Honeysuckles may also be made 
available for the same purpose, especially on 
open fences, and when mixed with Roses the 
effeot is strikingly pretty. Climbing Convol¬ 
vuluses and Nasturtiums will also assist in 
beautifying unsightly structures, whilst in out- 
of-the-way corners Soarlet Runner Beans may 
be used with advantage. 

Fruit. 

Vines.— Late Vines will now or shortly be 
in flower, and to make assurance doubly sure, 
frequently tap the rods with the hand, in order 
to disperse the pollen. Muscat Hambnrgb, 
Mrs. Pince, Muscat of Alexandria, and Lady 
Downes, if gone over separately with a camera- 
hair pencil charged with pollen from other 
varieties will not only set more freely, but will 
swell more evenly. Take off all superfluous 
bunches before they are in flower; what are left 
will set more freely, and the laterals should also 
be stopped at the same time, as growth should 
continue unrestricted at the time of flowering. 
If the borders be in any way dry, water liberally 
with warm water. Grapes colouring should 
have free ventilation during all weathers, and 
if dull fires must be kept up, high night tem¬ 
peratures should be avoided. If there be any 
danger of the border getting dry, do not scruple 
to water, even though the Giapes are ripe; 
such watering will not harm them if abundance 
of air be afterwards given to carry off excessive 
moisture. Outside borders that have been arti¬ 
ficially protected should now have the covering 
material removed, the soil pointed over, and to 
prevent cracking, a coating 2 in. thick of horse 
manure should be applied. Where shutters or 
other water-tight coverings have been used 
watering may be requisite; therefore the bor¬ 
ders should be examined, for, though the present 
crop may have finished perfectly, it should be 
remembered that next season’s fruit is, so to 
speak, manufactured this season ; and if there 
be any lack of water now the consequences will 
be apparent enough next season, inasmuch is 
tendril-like “shows” will be produced in lien 
of well-developed ones. 

Strawberries will soon be in full blossom, and 
should be mulched, and if dry, watered forth* 
with, as a severe cheok from drought at the 
present oritical stage would render the blossoms 
I abortive. If for exhibition or any other special 
purpose extra fine fruit be desired, the flower- 
stems ought to be thinned out now, and the 
fruit also as soon as set. Make new plantations 
with the plants that have been forced. This 
mode of renewing beds we have practised for 
years, and by it have invariably had fine and 
heavy crops of fruit the following year. They 
are allowed to remain a second year only, and 
as soon as they have fruited are trenched in, or 
else spaded off, and the ground cropped with 
Broccoli. Deep trenching and high manuring, 
plenty of space—30 in. from plant to plant each 
way—firm planting, and abundant supplies of 
water are the essentials of good culture. Whan 
planting out loosen the matted roots with a 
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Mant stick, and pick off all old fruit dema and 
manor*. 

As a preventive against insects on Cherry 
trees syringe once a week with soap-ends ; bat 
if a lodgment of black aphis—the most difficult 
to destroy—has been made, more radical mea¬ 
sures will be necessary ; in such case Tobacco- 
water or Tobacco-powder will prove the more 
effective means of riddanoe. Green-fly is never 
difficult to destroy, and but rarely puts in an 
appearance if the trees are occasionally syringed 
with soapy water. Other insect pests that are 
likely now to be troublesome are the Apricot 
grab and Gooseberry caterpillar ; for the former 
&ere is virtually no remedy except to pick them 
0& or destroy them by pinching the leaf in 
which they wrap themselves ; and for the latter, 
fresh slaked lime sprinkled thinly over the 
boshes, and more thickly on the ground, soon 
expels them. 

The disbudding of Peaohes and Neofcarines 
should now be completed ; blistered leaves and 
badly blighted shoots should be picked off, and 
the others laid in with Hazel or Privet twigs, 
secured by the training wires or between the 
branches. The side or what are generally called 
sub-laterals of the new shoots should be per¬ 
sistently stopped by pinching, and the same 
must be done in the case of any main shoots 
that are taking the lead at the risk of an un¬ 
even development of wood over all portions of 
the tree. 

Well-trained Plums and Pears are also ready 
for pinching, but the foliage affords such excel¬ 
lent protection to the fruit that, pending the 
uncertainty of the weather, it will be desirable 
to stop but few, and remove but little of the 
breastwood at present; so a few of the more 
forward only should yet be operated on. A good 
washing with the garden engine would do im¬ 
mense good by removing the remains of flowers 
and common spiders’ webs. 


Vegetables. 

Potato planting and seed sowing, sueh m Car¬ 
rots, Beet, Broccoli, and winter greens generally, 
if not yet done, should have early attention, as 
should also the sowing of French Beans and 
Scarlet Runners; the latter should be sown in 
shallow trenches, to admit of liberal waterings 
in the event of drought setting in. The earliest 
sown Spinach ought now to be fit to gather ; 
therefore, the remains of the winter Spinach may 
be dug or trenched in, when the ground will be 
suitable for Beet, Peas, Broccoli, or Cauliflower. 
In order that no unnecessary exhaustion of the 
soil may take place, the old stems of Brussels 
Sprouts, Kales, or Broccoli should be eleared off 
ss soon as the produce is used, and as soon as 
practicable let the ground be lined out into 
Celery trenches or be dug or trenched, acoord- 
ing as it is required for the forthcoming orop. 

If the weather be warm Vegetable Marrows 
may now be put out in the open ground. See 
that the plants are thoroughly prepared by gra¬ 
dual hardening in a cold frame, with plenty of 
air previously, or they will be some time before 
they make any progress. If hand-lights can be 
placed over them for a fortnight it will much 
aooelerate their growth, tilting them at the op¬ 
posite side from which the wind blows in the 
daytime, and closing down at night. The ground 
should be made very rich for quick, rank-grow¬ 
ing plants of this description. Sow more seed 
m a hotbed or greenhouse for planting out next 
month. 

Tomatoes should now be placed in a oold 
frame with plenty of air during the day, so as 
Id have them well hardened before planting; 
where they are turned oat whilst in a tender 
state, even if the ensuing weather be fine, they 
frequently remain dormant for two or three 
weeks, which seriously interferes with the quan¬ 
tity of produce, as if the growth be at all 
•becked, most of the warm weather is over 
bsfore the first fruits are ripe. 

Late Peas.— Peas for late use should now 
be sown, the most open position in the garden 
should be chosen, and if the rows are at long 
distances—say 36 ft. apart—with the intervals 
occupied by some low-growing orop, a better 
ehsnce will be afforded them of being benefited 
by the wind, whioh is unfavourable to mildew. 
The ground should be well and deeply manured, 
•0 that the roots may have plenty to sustain them 
through intervals of dry weather ; they should 
also be sown thinly. Any approved tall kind, 
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such as Emperor of the Marrows or Ne Plus Ultra, 
will be found to succeed the best. 

The earliest sown Cauliflowers and Cabbages 
will shortly be large enough for planting out. 
If the soil in which they are planted is at all dry, 
give a good soaking before taking them up, by 
which means they will lift with plenty of roots, 
and receive proportionately little check. 

Early Turnips will now require thinning, also 
Carrots, as soon as these are strong enough in 
the tops to draw. It may be taken as a rule that 
any crop which requires thinning is benefited 
by this being done as soon as the plants are 
large enough to handle. Early Carrots, 4 in. 
ap&rtat the first thinning, will have space enough. 
Do not allow Peas to get too large before they 
are staked, as if broken down by the wind, 
they never take kindly to the supports. As soon 
as the surface gets sufficiently dry, ply the hoe 
on all vacant spaces ; not only is this disturbance 
of the soil desirable for the destruction of weeds, 
but it is also a means of helping the ground to 
retain its moisture—a matter ofgreat importance 
in dry situations. Thin out the early crops of 
Spinach sown between rows of Peas and in other 
situations, leaving the plants 6 in. apart. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

STAG’S-HORN FERNS. * 

(PLATY CESIUMS.) 

Thxsb are well worth cultivating, if only for 
the marked oontrast which they afford not only 
with other species of the Fern family, but with 
all other plants as well. Those kinds, like P. 
alcicorne, that are found growing naturally 
under cool conditions, will thrive in a green¬ 
house temperature, whilst P. stemmaria and P. 
grande require a warm house. All the species 
ean be propagated from spores, but those that 
form young plants at the base similar to P. alci¬ 
corne are easily increased by separating the 
young one8 that are produoed in this way. 
Platyceriums are epiphytal, consequently suc¬ 
ceed with material for their roots to lay hold of 
such as is found to answer for the generality of 
Orchids ; in fact, they will live attached to a 
piece of wood with a little Sphagnum or fibrous 
peat as a moisture-holding medium to keep their 
roots damp. P. alcicorne makes a good basket 
plant, but when grown in this way the basket 
should be a large one, and care taken that the 
materials with whioh it is filled are of a nature 
not likely to become mnoh decomposed or adhe¬ 
sive, as the roots will not live in anything that 
is at all retentive of moisture, and when once a 
plant is plaoed in a basket of suoh kind it should 
not require moving or interfering with in any 
wav for years, as the whole basket, bottom as 
well as top, will get completely covered with 
the plants, which will spring from the roots, 
entirely enveloping the whole surface with their 
shield-like barren fronds, from which spring the 
fertile ones. P. stemmaria forms young plants 
at the base in this manner, but not so freely as 
the last-named species. 

General culture.— The best way of 
growing this species is to take a 10-in. or 11-in. 
pot and knock all the bottom out, after which 
get another one large enough to admit the rim 
of the bottomless pot standing within it bottom 
upwards ; theu fill the lower pot full of drainage 
material, and the upper one, now resting in it, 
with the best fibrous peat, to which add • little 
Sphagnum and a good sprinkling of broken 
orocks with some sand, placing the plant with 
its roots inside the inverted pot and its shield¬ 
like fronds on the outside, which it will soon 
completely overlap, often covering a considerable 
portion of the lower pot also. This admits of the 
water being conveyed to the roots behind the 
mass of old dead shields; if they are much wet 
they frequently cause the living growth laying in 
close contact with them to die prematurely ; for 
this reason P. grande should not be syringed 
overhead. I have had a plant of this species 
grown in the manner described in the same pot 
for a dozen years without being disturbed in the 
slightest, simply putting a little peat in behind 
the shields as the whole potting material 
subsided, and in this way it continued to thrive 
well; hence, will be seen the necessity for using 
in the first instance only snoh potting material 
as will last long, and not be likely to get into a 
soddened condition. It la necessary to oaution 
beginners in the cultivation of these plants, 


especially those that form the largest shield 
fronds, like the last named kind, and P. stem¬ 
maria, that the young fronds, both those that 
are sterile and also the fertile ones, will not bear 
the least touch until they are fully matured. The 
young immature fronds of all Ferns are so tender, 
that they cannot stand the least rubbing without 
injury, but these Platyceriums are the most 
sensitive of all in this respect; a touch with the 
fingers, so slight as not to give pain to the pupil 
of the human eye, will cause disfigurement to 
their young fronds when unfolding. Like all 
other Ferns, Platyceriums require to be shaded 
frem the sun in summer. 

Varieties. —The undermentioned are all 
handsome, and among the most deserving of 
cultivation : P. grande, much the finest of all 
the species, as well as one of the most distinct 
and handsome plants in cultivation. A well 
grown specimen, with its sterile fronds from 
4 ft. to 5 ft. aoross, never fails to be one of the 
most attractive plants in any collection. It is a 
native of Moreton Bay. P. stemmaria is from 
Guinea, and is a distinct-habited plant. It 
forms handsome shields, and also produces 
fertile fronds freely, bat the shield fronds are 
not nearly so persistent as are those of the pre¬ 
ceding species, dying before the young ones 
cover the old. P. Hilli, recently introduced 
from Queensland, is likewise a distinct-growing 
kind ; the erect fertile fronds are very handsome. 
P. alcicorne is a well-known old plant from New 
South Wales, that suoeeeds in an ordinary 
greenhonse temperature, but is finer when grown 
with a little heat, and a moister, more confined 
condition of the atmosphere of the house or pit 
in which it is kept. P. alcicorne maius is 
said to oome from the South Sea Islands. It 
is a rather strong-habited kind, a larger grower 
that the old P. alcicorne.—T. B. 


Hydrangeas in pots.— Few flowering 

E lants which are brought to market are held in 
igher estimation than Hydrangeas, and nearly 
all London florists grow them largely. Their 
huge heads of rosy-ooloured blossoms last for 
a considerable time, even when plaoed in dark, 
dusty rooms, provided the roots of the plants 
receive plenty of water. Hydrangeas are struck 
from cuttings usually obtained from old plants 
growing in the open ground, with whioh most 
places are furnished. They are inserted in 
autumn, winter, and spring, and during the 
time they are leafless they are packed closely 
together under stages or other out-of-the-way 
places until they again start into growth, when 
they must have air, light, and water if healthy, 
green foliage and large heads of bloom be de¬ 
sired. The plants are flowered in from twelve 
to fifteen months, each plant bearing from one 
to three magnifioient heads of bloom. The 
largest plants, whioh have several shoots, are 
those struck from cuttings in the autumn, and 
which have been stopped. Those that we see in 
the market with a single stem surmounted by 
one immense head of bloom are the produce of 
cuttings struck during the winter and spring. 
The soil used for Hydrangeas is good loam, to 
which are added some well-rotted manure and 
sand. Those plants which are required to pro¬ 
duce blue flowers are either grown in soil mixed 
with steel filings or they are watered witk 
water in whioh steel filings have been steeped. 
—C.W.S. 

Deutzle gracilis. —This is one of the 
prettiest and easiest grown of market plants, and 
one which is cultivated by all floristB who have 
the means of forcing it into bloom early. Plants 
of it are obtained from cuttings of the half- 
ripened wood or by burying the bases of old 
plants several inches deep in sandy soil. The 
cuttings are placed in small pots or pricked out 
in frames, and, when rooted, they are hardened off 
and planted out-of-doors in a border of rich sandy 
soil. Those which are layered are severed from 
the parent plants when rooted and treated 
afterwards the same as the cuttings. In the fol¬ 
lowing spring, before they break into leaf, they 
are cut back to within three or four eyes of the 
base, and during the summer tho soil between 
them is kept well stirred with the hoe and i ho 
strongest shoots are kept regularly pinched 
back. In autumn, if large enough for forcing, 
the plants are lifted and potted, and plaoed in 
a frame or a shed until wanted. They are then 
introduced a few at a time into the foroing 
house. Daily syringings and a moderate supply 
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of water at the roots quickly bring them into I 
bloom, and after being hardened off by being 
placed for a week or so in a oool house, they are 
fit for market. When grown for furnishing 
bloom in a cut state, old plants are cut back 
close to the pots every spring—an operation 
which causes them to push strong young shoots 
from the bottom. These, if well ripened, never 
fail to flower profusely their whole length, and 
thus form complete garlands of snow-white 
blossoms.—C. W. S. 

Culture of Cyclamens.— No plant pro¬ 
bably has increased so much in public favour in 
so short a time aB the Persian Cyclamen. For 
every plant seen in the market a few years ago 
from the time we write there are now a hundred. 
One of the most celebrated growers of Cyclamens 
cultivates from 12,000 to 15,000 plants annually, 
and has them in flower from autumn to spring. 
The seed is sometimes sown in autumn and some¬ 
times in spring, as soon as gathered ; but the 
autumn-sown plants, if grown under favourable 
conditions, make flowering plants the quickest, 
and, as a rule, they flower best. The seed is 
sown in pans or shallow boxes, placed on a bed 
of Cocoa-nut fibre in which there is a gentle 
bottom-heat. The soil is kept continually moist. 
and, to attain this object, some place Moss on 
the surface. In a month or six weeks the seeds 
germinate, and the boxes are then placed near 
the glass, still keeping them in a warm house. 
When the young plants have made bulbs they are 
pricked off into other boxes of light, rich soil, 
the next shift being singly into 4-in. pots, and 
finally into 5-in. or 6*in. ones. During summer 
they are grown in pits and frames out-of-doors, 
all the heat required being supplied by the sun. 
Plenty of heat, air, and moisture constitute the 
secret of success; and, when in bloom, the chief 
e lemy to guard against is damp. The plants are 
kept in low span-roofed pits until they come into 
nloom, when they areremoved into light, airy, 
span-roofed houses, and placed in beds 6 ft. wide 
on each side of the pathway, which runs along 
the centre. I have seen three or four houses 50 ft. 
long thus occupied. The plants are flowerod in 
•~t-in. pots fifteen months from the time of sow¬ 
ing the seed, and sometimes the bulbs measure 
in. in diameter, whereas a few years ago it 
took several yearB to produce such bulbs. The 
improvement in the quality of the flowers, too, 
is quite as great as that in the culture. We have 
now flowers of remarkable size, and varying in 
colour from the purest white to the deepest 
purple, and many of them are deliciously scented. 
This improvement has been brought about by 
those plants bearing the most perfectly-formed 
and best colour id blooms being yearly selected 
and placed by themselves for seeding purposes, 
a way in which the strain is annually improved 
in quality. Some growers sow Cyclamen seed in 
January, and grow the plants on rapidly through 
the summer, to form flowering plants in 6-in. pots 
by the following August, only nine months 
elapsing from the time of sowing to that of 
blooming.—C. W. S. 

7376.—Spiraea blooms failing.— As the 
Spiraea blooms fail in a cool greenhouse perhaps 
the roots are kept too wet. Plants stood in pans 
of water may do very well in heat where the 
absorption is great, but it is a dangerous practice 
to adopt in a cool house. As a rule, the plants 
do well if given ample water from above and 
plaoed on abed of ashes or Cocoa-fibre by which 
the roots are kept cool. It mav be that your 
plants have become literally pot-bound, and the 
roots have no room to expand. Doubtless they 
want repotting.—A. D. 

7426.—Insects on Heliotropes.— The only radical 
cure for the green-fly 011 the Heliotrope is to put it 
beneath a close box. Get a small metal utensil of any 
sort, or even a small flower-pot will do, burn into this 
some cotton rag to make tinder, and upon it put \ oz 
Tobacco, taking care that it smoulders only, and does not 
flame. Put this beneath the box and let it remain for 
fifteen minutes ; at the end of that time the fly will be 
all pretty well dead. 


Remedy for Turnip-fly. —Many will be 
glad to know that if they surround their seed 
beds of the Brassica tribe with a line of wood 
shavings that have been saturated with coal tar 
in a cold state, and then water the beds with a 
Watering-can, having a small rose, and slowly 
drive the fly forwards, they will hop at last into 
the shavings, and remain there sticking. Two 
Such actions with the water-can will totally 
defeat the enemy. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES ON HARDY FLOWERS. 

Auriculas.— The great bulk of the show 
varieties should now be in bloom, and some of 
the earliest will be shedding their flowers ; the 
latter require water only sparingly. If some 
seed be required, a few of the very best kinds 
should be set aside for the purpose, and should 
not be allowed to carry more than three or four 
pods. In order to have the seed of the fine-edged 
Auriculas as true to character as possible, the 
flowers should be kept away from the alpine 
varieties. Some of our most successful cultiva¬ 
tors will not grow a single alpine Auricula for 
fear of tainting their strain. As the recent 
cold winds and storms have necessitated 
keeping the plants somewhat close, they are 
very apt to become infested with green-fly, and 
require to be cleansed from it. An artist s brush 
passed over the leaves occasionally will be found 
of service. 

Chrysanthemums.— Pianta that are at 
all backward should be plaoed in the green¬ 
house or be kept in a cola frame and somewhat 
close till they get a good start; the stronger 
and more forward plants need not be kept so 
dose, bat they ehould be sheltered from cold 
winds, and on no account bo allowed to suffer 
from want of water- Stopping must be done as 
required ; now is the time to lay the foundation 
of good blooming plants for the autumn, and 
vigilance should be the motto of the cultivator. 

Clematis.—All are now making a rapid 
growth, and attention to training is necessary. 
In conservatories the shoots of the spring- 
flowering varieties, whether the plants be in 
pots or trained to walls or pillars, should be 
so tied in as not to hide the buds that are 
already expanding; on no account cut away 
these shoots, as they will yield flowers next 
spriDg. The stronger summer-blooming varieties 
need to be so trained as to fill the space required 
to be covered : the better the growing shoots are 
displayed, the finer will be the show of bloom 
in July. As soon as hot, dry weather sets in, 
mulch with manure, and give occasional water* 
ings with manure water. 

Dahlias.—The young struck plants should 
be potted on as required, and kept in a frame 
to make growth. It is scaroely safe to plant out 
till the first week in June, and that gives the 
plants time to grow to a good size, and become 
well hardened. The dwarfer and more bushy the 
growth in the young plants, the better are they 
for planting out. The ground intended to be 
planted with Dahlias should be trenched and 
a good dressing of manure applied. 

Daisies.— Beds of double Daisies are now 
in the full flush of their beauty, and their 
effectiveness is prolonged if the beds be occa¬ 
sionally examined and the dead flowers removed. 
This facilitates a succession of bloom, besides 
tending to keep the beds smart in appearance. 

Delphiniums. —Strong plants which have 
been in the ground all the winter will now be 
greatly aided in their growth if the soil be loosened 
about them and receive a mulching of short 
manure and leaves. A bed of the finer varieties 
should now be made ; and this will be found 
an effective manner of growing these fine peren¬ 
nials, as it enables the several kinds to be com¬ 
pared the more readily. A deep loam well en¬ 
riched with manure and leaf-mould makes an 
admirable bed, and as the plants come into 
flower they are materially assisted by a surface 
mulching of manure. There are now a number of 
beautiful new varieties well deserving cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Pyrethrums.— These fine hardy decorative 
plants are commencing to grow, and as snails 
and slugs are apt to eat the foliage they should 
be looked after. The enjoyment of all such 
plants is enhanced by having a bed filled with 
various sorts, and now is a good time to make 
one. Those who have limited garden space might 
grow a few Pyrethrums in pots ; they are easily 
managed, and are well suited to a cold green¬ 
house. It is a mistake to overpot them, in fact, 
many plants are thereby spoiled. 

Polyanthus.—Choice varieties in the open 

f ronnd will be greatly benefited by having the 
ower-stema removed, adding a top dressing of 
some good soil. Any good varieties in pots may 
be ranged under a north wall on an ash bottom, 
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or planted out in a prepared bed for the summer. 
The Gold-laced varieties, being much later, are 
now in full bloom. The named kinds are of 
somewhat delicate constitution and need speoisl 
treatment. To yield good flowers they should be 
well established in pote ; and when they have 
ceased flowering they also can be planted out. 
Those potted in the spring should remain in the 
pots all the summer, and be kept in a cool 
moist place. In saving seed from any particular 
variety, be content with two or three pods, 
and do not exhaust the plants by overtaxing 
their energies. A sowing may be made as soon 
as the seed is sufficiently ripe. 

P8Bonies —These are now growing strongly, 
and should have every encouragement. Towards 
the middle of the month the flowers will be ex¬ 
panding, and as they invariably do so at a criti¬ 
cal time when frosts may be looked for, a little 
protection should be given where possible. Some 
cultivators adopt the practice of syringing just 
before the sun gets on the flowers. 


THE PEERLESS DAFFODILS. 

(NARCISSUS INCOMPARABIU3.) 

Next to the Pseudo-Naroissus this is one of the 
commonest in cultivation. Its flowers are yel¬ 
low, with a deep tint in the coown. It is in 
stature one of the tallest of our Daffodils, its 
handsome flowers waving above the leaves, which 
they exceed in height by 5 in. or 6 in. It is an 



Double Peerless Daffodil, or Butter and Kggs 
(Narcissus iuceioparabilis pleuus). 


easy bloomer, sometimes rivalling in this respect 
the common Daffodil. 

In his galaxy of beauty Parkinson calls the 
yellow incomparabilis the Great Nonsuoh Daffo¬ 
dil, and the white incomparabilis the Peerless 
Daffodil. The white variety has two double 
forms—one, N. incomparabilis plenus, with the 
nectary or oentre rich orange, and which is 
known in country places by the name of Batter 
and Eggs, and the other with a sulphur nectary. 
The flowers of both are as large as a Rose, and 
planted in December or January, we have seen 
these two double varieties of incomparabilis in 
May with blossoms as perfect in form as s 
Rosarian could desire for his favourite flower 
the Rose. 

Of Narcissus incomparabilis there are now 
many varieties, among the best of which is 
Leedsi, apparently a hybrid between N. mon- 
tanus and the Peerless Daffodil. Then of Leedsi 
there are again many varieties, some of the best 
of which are depicted in the engraving on p. 127. 
Upwards of thirty varieties of the Peerless 
Daffodil are described in catalogues, so that 
those wishing to plant would do well to consult 
one of these catalogues before doing so. Among 
the most noted growers of Daffodils are Messrs. 
Dickson & Sons, of Chester ; the Lawson Nor* 
sery Company, Edinburgh ; Mr. Smith, Newry; 
Messrs. Backhouse & Sons, York ; Messrs. Barr 
A Sugden, Covent Garden ; Mr. Ware, Totten¬ 
ham ; and Mr. Parker, Tooting. 

The margins of Shrubberies are amongst the 
best places in the garden for the Daffodil; there 
are always little indentations—natural irregu¬ 
larities arising from the difference in growth of 
adjacent shrubs—where the mowing machine 
does not come; corners, we may say, still sacred 
to the soythe, In these, with admirable effect, 
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may groups of Narcissi be placed where respect 
can be paid to their leafage, so that it be not 
cut over before it naturally fades away. Whether 
it be a rootery or a rockery, or a combination 
of all together, our Daffodils will also bo found 
quite at home. Before the planting of Daffodils 
takes place, the whole of the soil should be 
well dressed with old manure and be thoroughly 
dug or trenched ; if the latter, let the ground be 
moderately well trodden over to firm it, as the 
roots of Daffodils like to fight their way against 
a pretty solid resistance. 

Apart from the effect of Daffodils in park or 
lawn or flower garden, the finest types are 


ting various hardy raoes in the Grass have 
been carried out, and already some people 
havo had a good bloom, although not so good 
as we shall have when the tufts havo spread 
into more natural-looking colonies. 


HARDY FLOWER GARDENING. 
Nine-tenths of tho beauty of hardy plants 
will still be unseen in our gardens if attempts 
are only to be made to grow them in the stiff 
lines, patterns, and beds to which bedding out 
has accustomed us, instead of rearranging the 
whole garden so as to show the plants off to 


dens of moderate extent will undoubtedly be in 
large beds, the larger the better within reason 
All the small beds of geometric outline will be 
better done away with, and an endeavour 
should be made to hide formal outlines instead 
of pronouncing them, as at present. By this 
means the plants can be arranged in groups, 
masses, or single specimens, according to taste 
and convenience without running into monotony 
on the one hand, or a spotty effect on the other. 

A border of hardy flowers illustrated 
in one of the earliest numbers of Gakdeninu 
is the sort of thing that ought to be aimed at, 
but there need not of necessity be so many dif- 


! 


I 



Varieties of the Peerless Daffodil (Narcissus iucompuruldli* 


certainly well worth growing in rich beds in the 
kitchen garden, or any spot set apart for flowers, 
for the sake of their good blooms. These beds 
of deep good soil would act as the nursery 
and reserve garden for all the finer and rarer 
kinds, which might perhaps meet with accidents 
or be lost in the garden or pleasure ground. 
There is an arrangement in the College Gardens 
at Dublin where all the various forms are 
grown in lines and well labelled. One making 
a collection should begin with such an arrange¬ 
ment, and, as the rarer kinds increased, spread 
some of them into other departments. We 
have been happy to see this year a number 
of gardens in which our suggestions as to put- 


j the best advantage. A bed of four or five hardy 
kinds of plants arranged in lines has no advan¬ 
tage over bedding plants in the same arrange¬ 
ment beyond the fact that it is hardy—an ad¬ 
vantage which is more than counterbalanced 
by the superior showiuess of the bedders. The 
formality of arrangement and monotony of 
effect are the two main objections to b3dding 
out; and if the revived interest in hardy 
flowers is only to result in the continuing of 
this monotony for the whole season, instead of 
for the summer months, the effect will be to 
render our gardens loss enjoyable than ever. 

Arrangement in large beds —The 
' showiest way of growing hardy flowers in gar- 


ferent kinds planted together at any one spot, 
especially as we havo so many plants which 

S re8ent us with many colours without a great 
ifference of habit or treatment, as Phloxes, 
Delphiniums, Potentillas, &c. We want broader 
effects and a less niggling style of treatment 
than exists at present. 

In wide borders fading plants can bo 
allowed to die down in peace, as fresh ones of 
later bloom can be arranged to hide them. This 
kind of alteration need not involve any increase 
in the extent of the space devoted to flowers. 
Each part of the garden should have a distinct 
character ; there could not be a worse arrange¬ 
ment than buying a quantity of plants and di«- 
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tributing them equally over all the beds. A very 
good instanoe of the bad effect of this is to be 
seen in one of the London parks, where a col¬ 
lection of plants is distributee over half a mile 
of borders in snch a way that before you have 
walked twenty yards you feel there is nothing 
more to see. 

In gardens of half an acre or so it re¬ 
quires but a small modicum of invention to avoid 
anything of that kind, and to give a permanent 
or a changing individuality as the case may be, 
to each portion of the garden. The nearer 
parts of a small garden can easily be filled with 
a selection of plants which are not unsightly, 
except for a very small portion of the year, as 
they die down quickly when their bloom is over, 
ana with others which are always fresh and 
green even when not in flower. For the hardier 
varieties of florists' flowers, a bed dose to the 
house is the best place ; it is a great advantage 
to an amateur gardener to have these always 
under dose inspection; many little attentions 
can then be given them which would run a 
ohanoe of being neglected were they in a less 
eonspicuous place, such as slight shelter or tem¬ 
porary staking on a stormy day, or the protec¬ 
tion of early bloomers with a pot over each to 
ward off the effects of a stray frosty night in 
spring. 

Small plots of ground.— It should be 
remembered that there are a goodly number of 
hardy plants which require but little attention, 
and which naturally grow as neat and trim as 
the bedding plants used for carpeting ; these are 
useful fox the front plots of small villas and 
houses near towns, where the space to be 
decorated is so small and so ruled by fences 
and entrance walk that a picturesque treat¬ 
ment is almost impossible, and where also 
it is often desirable to plant subjects requiring 
the smallest amount of attention. In the decora¬ 
tion of these small front plots, which are always 
exposed to the public gaze, a neat style is 
almost a necessity with the usual style of house. 
The prettiest front plot I can call to mind was 
one in front of a small double-fronted house. 
The entrance path divided the ground into two 
equal divisions ; at the back of each half was a 
shrub or two, and one or two bush Roses. Next 
the path was a line of Eoheveria secunda glauca ; 
then a line of Golden Feather alternating with 
a dark blue Lobelia ; third, a line of Amarantus 
xnelancholicus ruber, alternating with a tall 
silvery Centaurea ; and fourth, a silver-edged 
Geranium, with pink flowers, alternating with 
a crimson Fuchsia with white corolla. 
The whole effect was extremely good, as the 
space was too small for the formal arrangement 
to appear monotonous, there being only room for 
five Geraniums and five Fuchsias on each side, 
and the plants were so well contrasted in colour 
of foliage and flower and in form of leaf and 
habit of growth. There was no attempt at 

S inching the plants or keeping them to rigid 
nes ; all were growing in their natural manner, 
and only two regrets were possible, viz., that the 
effect gained had been aimed at from the first and 
had been, more or less, the same for three 
months, and that just when at its best it could 
not last more than another fortnight, for it was 
then the second week in Ootober. With hardy 
plants it would have been possible in the space 
to have as much beauty, extending over a much 
longer period and ohanging constantly and with 
as much neatness and lesrformality. 

Of very dwarf plants the Golden Stone- 
orop is bright summer and winter. The Aubrie- 
tias are always neat, so are several of the spring 
Phloxes, and one or two of the Silenes ; the 
variegated Arabia is also neat and very bright 
when in flower. London Pride and the Thrifts 
make neat patches which contrast well with 
taller plants. These dwarf plants could be inter¬ 
mixed; with Jonquils, Tulips, Iris, Pinks, 
Delphiniums, Gladioli, Pyrethrums, Phloxes, 
Pansies, Primroses, and many other things 
according to choice, care being taken always to 
avoid a confused effect by contrasting leaf and 
habit as well as flower and colour, as in the 
borders of bedding plants already described, 
which are as good as can be as regards choice of 
plants. The growing of 
Florists’ flowers in a large bed near the 
house has been already noticed ; by these I do 
not mean show varieties,’but their hardier allies, 
which only require good cultivation out of doors 
to bring them to perfection, such as alpine 


Aurioulas, border Pinks, Ac., Ac. With these 
might be associated Tulips, Narcissi, Lilies, 
Iris, and similar showy flowers. There are many 
lants which are extremely beautiful when in 
ower, but which are best in places prepared 
for them. Many plants do best in partial shade; 
the e should not be planted in a sunny bed. 
Others spread quickly and are best allowed to 
spread ; these require special stations ; others 
require a hot, sheltered place ; others special 
soils. All these can be accommodated even in a 
small garden, and will add to its interest and 
variety. 

Grass edgings and shrubbery bor¬ 
ders.—A most pernioious habit, which seems 
almost universal m gardens, is that of carrying 
well kept turf right up to the shrubberies and 
there chopping it off with a steep edge 6 in. 
high, falling to dug earth empty at all seasons. 
The full absurdity of this practice is seen in 
some of the London parks, where a natural 
grassy glade has been aimed at by the designer, 
and where all natural effeot is destroyed by this 
sharp edge of clean cut turf. By all means let 
the lawn-mower keep the turf as the rabbits do, 
in nature, but let the Grass run in between the 
shrubs in a natural manner, and fill the shrub¬ 
beries with an undergrowth of the many pretty 
things that will flourish there and only remove 
weeds ; never dig or rake the ground, but allow 
the leaves to fall, rot, and accumulate. Plant 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, Scillas, Colchicums, 
Primroses, and Daffodils in tbs Grass about the 
edges of the shrubberies, and so add a feature 
to the garden seldom seen. J. D. 


Primroses and Polyanthuses.— <( J. D.” 

! lays down a strange doctrine when he assumes 
that Polyanthuses are Primroses in diverse soils 
and vice versa. I have never yet known a true 
Polyanthus take on the Primrose habit of 
sending up single-stemmed flowers, neither 
have I known the true Primrose to become 
a Polyanthus if naturally grown. Primroses 
propagated by division will now and then— 
especially if under glass, where the development 
of a lengthened flower-stalk shows an irregular 
Polyanthus form—slightly vary, but it is not 
worth notice. The confounding of Primroses and 
Polyanthus proper with each other doubtless 
arises from the fact that our Continental raisers 
have sent us a strain that produces Primroses 
from the autumn crowns and Polyanthus flowers 
from the spring crowns. Theseare termed hybrids, 
and are really neither the one nor the other. 
Although pretty and effective in a wild state, 
the Cowslip, which may be assumed to be the 

S arent of all our true Polyanthus forms, never 
eviates in whatever soil it may be growing 
from being a true Primula veris, and the 
Primula acaulis, or true Primrose, is always as 
constant. Of course, in writingof these plants 
it is neoessaiy to revert to the British, or indi¬ 
genous species, doubtless the originator of all 
our garden kinds ; but when plants of the same 
family, though of different species, get mixed up 
together in gardens, as Polyanthuses and Prim¬ 
roses are, the intercrossing leads to so much 
mixing that it is difficult to tell which is which, 
except where really true forms are carefully 
preserved.—A. D. 

7404 — Crocuses on lawns.—“H. G.”is 
perplexed with a very common difficulty, viz., 
he wants to introduce “wild gardening,” of 
which planting Crocuses and other bulbs in the 
Grass is an example, into his highly-dressed 
parterre, and they do not agree, yet it is a 
simple matter, and the old motto of a place for 
everything, and everything in its place, exactly 
suits the case. If “ H. G.” will set the limits to 
his dressed grounds, and keep them as suoh, he 
will yet find plenty of banks, nooks, and corners, 
where the garden melts away into the woodland, 
shrubbery, or park, where the mowing machine 
need not go ; these are the spots that may be 
beautified oy additions to the existing hardy 
native flora; as, for instanoe, under large spread¬ 
ing Limes and other deciduous trees on the 
margins of our dressed grounds we have a carpet 
of Aconites, Snowdrops, Crocuses, Ac., followed 
by Blue Bells, Card amines, Ac , until the foliage 
on the drooping branches, that grow as Nature 
trains them, comes out, and covers all up with a 
mantle of verdure, and they rest in peace, until 
awakened by the first breath of spring. On 
banks we have Primroses, Polyanthuses, bulbs, 
and innumerable spring flowers growing in turf 


that only gets the scythe over it once or twice 
in the year, and then only low enough to take 
the rough weeds and Grasses down without 
injury to the crowns of the plants. There is 
really no insurmountable difficulty where the 
love of the plants exists, but where the idea 
prevails that every inch of Grass must be kept 
as short as a carpet it is betrer not to attempt 
wild gardening at all.—J. Groom. Linton. 

- There shouid be no difficulty expe¬ 
rienced in the way of having Crocuses on 
lawns, as at the time when they bloom very 
little entting of the grass is required, as the 

g rass is hardly grown, and when they cease to 
loom it will be requisite to mark the places 
where they are set so that you may work round 
them with the mowing machine, or with the 
pressure of the machine or roller the bulbs will 
dwindle in size, and the following spring the 
flowers will be small. If “ H. G.” does not mind 
the expense, he might plant fresh Crocus bulbs 
every September, which would save him the 
cares of the previous yeai's bulbs ; or he could 
take the Crocuses up when they had lost their 
leaf (not before) in summer.—G. C., Eccles. 

7437. —Arabia.—This dwarf, close-growing 
plant succeeds well in most soils and situations, 
and is very easily cultivated. Seed sown during 
this month would produce vigorous plants 
which would flower next year. It can also be 
propagated from cuttings, which should be 
struck in spring or summer under a bell-glass in 
a mixture of sandy loam and leaf-mould and 
placed in a shady situation. The creeping stems 
of the plant have a tendency to root when they 
are kept in close contact with the ground ; this 
may be taken advantage of to multiply the 
stock. It may be advisable to mention that 
the variegated varieties are always propagated 
from outtings, as they never Come true from 
seed—J. McK. 

7431.—Planting out Geraniums. — It 
will probably be found that planting with pots 
entire is the best plan to adopt for many kinds. 
The variegated kinds, for example, are so 
treated with great success, as the confined root- 
space causes the variegation to become brighter, 
and the same plants may be used for years if 
they are taken up before frost affects them and 
kept dry through the winter. I have known 
the white variegated kinds kept for ten or 
twelve years, and plunged in their pots every 
year. Water tbe plants well before planting, 
and for some time afterwards; but they will 
make root enough from the top and bottom of 
the pot to sustain themselves toward the end 
of the season.— James Groom, Linton. 

7416.—Moving Lily of the Valley.— 
The proper time to move Lily of the Valley is 
the middle of September. It would not be safe 
to move the plants now to olean the bed of 
Conch Grass, as they are just coming into 
flower. Keep the Grass under by hand-weeding 
till the proper time arrives for overhauling and 
clearing the bed of rubbish. The Lily of the 
Valley grows best in a rich vegetable soil made 
from well-rotted Grass sods (turf). In autumn 
they should be well covered up with good 
horse manure, which protects them from the 
frost and feedis them for the coming spring.— 
G. C., Eccles. 

7383.—Outdoor Chrysanthemums.— 
It is not the rule to top Cnrysanthemums grow¬ 
ing in the open ground, unless to be lifted for 
potting in the autumn. Topping certainly means 
robbing the plant of its best Dloom-buds, and 
though somewhat dwarfer habit results, that is 
all that is gained. If yonr outdoor growth is 
extra strong, and the points be pinched out, you 
may bv strong feeding later on in the year help 
to make robust shoots that Bhall carry fine 
flowers. Have all your plants from cuttings, the 
soil well manured, and dug deeply, and m tbe 
summer give once a week a strong solution of 
stable manure. One great objection to topping 
outdoor plants is that it makes the bloom later, 
whereas it should he got as early as possible. 


Sowing alpine Aurioulas.— A corres¬ 
pondent advises sowing the seed of alpine 
Auriculas in July, or August, but I would ask 
why not sow at once. If seed be sown now, the 
larger portion of the young plants, if they have 
good and proper culture, will bloom next spring, 
but if not sown till so late as advised, none will 


Harron'b Knockabout Baa can only bo obtained direct 
from sole manufacturers, L. AB. B. Hamm,447,Strand,fee¬ 
ing Obarlns Oroes Rj. Station. Catalogue post free- 1 An vr' 
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bloom till the following year. I observe that it is 
advised when the seed is sown to dip the pans 
ii in water rather than to sprinkle them overhead, 
f If the soil in which the seed is sown be gently 
I pressed and a fine rose is used in the watering, 
I the fear of washing the seeds out is imaginary, 
r The best plan, however, is to get a little clean 
Moss, pull it well to pieces to cleanse it from all 
I insects and dirt, then to lay it thinly over the 
surface and to water; with this coveting the 
I seed-pan may stand in broad sunshine without 
danger, as the Mass will keep the soil moist, and 
will need sprinkling less often. I have seed of 
the iaoed kinds, true alpines, sown a month since 
covering it quite thickly. This is the best time 
of the year for seed to germinate, as the coating 
is less hard than in the summer.—A. D. 

7351.—Daisies—If the soil is good, and yon have 
a cool position in which to plant th m. you may divide 
the Daisies now and again In the autumn. Of course, 
they may be lifted with good roots, and be transplanted 
now with entire safety, but dividing them is of more 
critical moment. 

7431. — Planting out Geraniums. — If the 
Geraniums are in pots of moderate size—say, from 5 in. 
to 6 in. aero. 8—and are bedded ont in them, the plants 
may do very well, and perhaps give more bloom than if 
entirely turned ont. Of course, they would in dry 
weather need often waterine, as even if the roots broke 
oat of the pots the balls would become hard and dry. 
At you wish, however, to keep your plants from becom¬ 
ing all leaf, we think you will do well to plant out in 
pots.— A. D. 

7427 — Pinching back annuals.— If annuals are 
properly grown they will need i o pinching; they should 
have ample light and air to make tnem strong and 
robust. If drawn, pinching may help to dwarf th~m 
somewhat, but the plants will lose their best bloom. 
Sweet Peas will bear stopping beat, but all the other 
■lings prefer free growth. 

7*63. -Pruning Clematis.—! am not familiar with 
Clematis Henryt. Have you mistaken it for Hendersoni T 
which is one of the Vittcalli or autumn-blooming 
lection. Ail these which flower from tne summer 
growth should be cut back hard in the winter, and 
Ums be compelled to break from the base of the 
plant each season. These Clematis want plenty of 
manure and high feeding.- D. 


VEGETABLES. 


Lettuce for summer— For the growth 
of summer Lettuce 1 have a plot of ground 
heavily manured, deeply dug, and finely pul¬ 
verised, and then I divide the ground into beds 

3 ft. or 4 ft. wide, leaving a path between, and 
excavate the surface soil 4 in., placing the soil 
in the paths. In the excavation I place well- 
rotted manure, tread firmly, and then return 
the excavated soil 2 in. thick, taking care to 
leave sufficient in the paths to raise them above 
the beds, so that they will retain sufficient 
water to completely flood them at any time. 
Plant a plot thus prepared every three weeks 
(V a month from the beginning of June to Sep¬ 
tember, and a supply of crisp, succulent Lettuce 
i> certain up to near Christmas. Observe, how¬ 
ever, that water must not be spared ; and 
•hould the weather be hot and dry, sufficient to 
soak the beds 1 ft. deep must be given every 
week, or ten days at the farthest. When the 
pang plants are thoroughly established, water, 
in which has been soaked guano or sheep's 
manure and soot, may be given with advantage 
The secret of growing fine Bummer Lettuce is 
that the plants, from the seed state to final 
maturity, shall not receive any check. Place 
young plants upon poor dry soil and they 
directly run to seed ; plant the same upon the 
bedswhioh we have described,and they directly 
uiume that succulent habit which is ooveted 
by all salad eaters. A well-grown Coe Lettuoe 
■hould weigh, when fit for table, from 2 lb. to 

4 lb. ; the Neapolitan little less ; and Tom 
Thumb should present a compact heart as 
Urge and nearly as firm as a cricket-ball. That 
fits it will readily attain if planted upon beds 
prepared as I have described, and not more than 
6 in. or 7 in. apart.—H. 

Watering Celery. — If large Celery is 
wanted, when you put the plants in the rows, 
plant also a 2-in. or 3-in. drain-pipe between 
every six or even four plants, ana when the 
Celery requires moisture pour water, or, what 
is better, any liquid manure through the pipe ; 
by so doing the roots will get a supply without 
dirtying the Celery. As the Celery is earthed up 
raise the pipe, so as to prevent its filling with 
■arth This plan will be useful to many during 
a dry summer, as in dry seasons watering Celery 
effectually is net a pleasant task, espeoially 
’rhere water has to be carried any distance.— I 
W. G, * \ 
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Staking P6&S with poles and lines stretohed 
between, as recommended by two corre¬ 
spondents in Gardening, 1 have found to 
answer well in ordinary weather, but daring the 
late stormy weather my Peas, so staked, were 
nearly destroyed by being thrashed against the 
lines by the wind; while those staked in the 
usual manner, being better sheltered, escaped 
damage.— Heath. 

Weevils destroying young Peas.— 

My experienoe coincides with that of “ H. fi. M.” 
with tne difference that on finding my young 
Peas eaten by other devourers than sparrows, 
I gave them a liberal dressing of soot. Finding 
this did not stop the mischief, I carefully ex¬ 
amined the Peas, and found the weevil de¬ 
scribed by “H. E. M.” very numerous, and 
quite at home among the soot. They seem to 
attach themselves to the marrow kinds in pre¬ 
ference to the early varieties, as the latter are 
but little injured, while the former are half 
destroyed.— Heath, 

7356.—Culture of Cucumbers.— There is 
no necessity to be vt ry exact asregards temperature 
for Cucumber at this season of the year, but to 
have Cucumbers crisp and good they must be 
grown quickly, and this requires a close moist 
atmosphere. With a little bottom heat, such as 
is afforded by a moderate-sized bed of fermenting 
materials of any kind, to give the young plants 
a start, no other heat will be required beyond 
what will be supplied by the sun, till the autumn 
at any rate. They must have good soil, loam 
and a little manure will be best, not all their 
full supply at once, but enough given to start 
them in, and top-dressings afterwards when re¬ 
quired, or as often as the roots come to the surface. 
Water must be given in abundance both at the 
root and in the atmosphere, rain water alone 
being used. All or nearly all the pruning may be 
done with the finger and thumb, by pinching 
the young shoots as fast as they show fruit one 
leaf beyond. By this means the plants will have 
plenty of young wood all over their surface. The 
plants must all be cut as fast as they attain 
sufficient size for use. Liquid manure may be 

g iven at every watering when in full bearing, 
hade from bright sunshine.—E. H. 

7432.— Mushroom culture.— The first 
requisite is good spawn, and there is no better 
way of obtaining this than by spawning one bed 
from another. Many of the best and largest 
Mushroom growers do this, and the spawn costs 
them nothing. The next essential is a sweet, 
healthy substance for the spawn to work and 
extend in—to form, in fact, the connecting link 
between the spawn and the Mushroom. Horse 
manure that has been fermented and sweetened 
is the best thing for the purpose; other sub¬ 
stances have been used, bat stable manure with 
the long dry litter shaken out is the best. It is 
not of much importance how the beds are made, 
whether round or square, in the oentre of the 
cellar, or against the wall, provided they are 
made firm. The ridge form, 2 ft. high in oentre, 
is a good one, giving a larger surface for bear¬ 
ing. An equable temperature and a slightly 
moist atmosphere is essential. The spawn 
should be buried just beneath the surface, when 
the heat has become steady, and when the white 
threads oan be seen working into the manure, 
cover with soil of a loamy nature 1£ in. thick, 
make slightly damp, and beat down smooth and 
firm with the back of a bright spade.—E. H. 

Peas without sticks. —Sticking Peas is 
seldom resorted to in market gardens, the hanlm 
being allowed to lie on the ground. Gathering is 
a matter well attended to, as the oftoner the 
pods are picked when full the longer do the 
plants continue to bear. Most market gardeners 
save their own seed, and, indeed, some grow 
Peas for seed only ; in this case the hanlm is 
frequently shifted from one side of the row to 
the other, in order to prevent the pods from rot¬ 
ting, from being destroyed by snails, and to ex¬ 
pose them to the air and sun, and thns cause 
them all to ripen alike. When ripe the hanlm is 
palled up and dried, and taken indoors to be 
cleared of its seed during wet weather.—C. S. 

Prises for vegetables.— The Native 
Guano Company, Aylesbury, have sent us a very 
liberal schedule of prizes wbioh they offer to 
farmers, market gardeners, amateurs, and 
cottagers, for produoe grown by the aid of native 
guano. The show takes place October 19, 1882. 
Sohedoles of prizes may be had on application to 
tiie company. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(miscellaneous. ) 

7422.—Soil and situation for Pansies. 
—The most suitable soil for Pausies is good 
strong loam which has been liberally manured 
the year previous to being used. If not possible 
to procure such, mix a little well-rotted horse 
manure and leaf-mould with the soil at hand. 
Be careful that the manure is thoroughly rotted, 
for to plant Pansies in a place where it has been 
liberally treated with fresh manure is only to 
court failure. A little sand put in at time of 

S lanting will make the plants take a quicker 
old of the ground. Some Pansy growers 
reoommend a somewhat partially shaded situa¬ 
tion as best adapted for growing Pansies. I have 
tried both shady and open situations, and I can 
thoroughly recommend the Utter as being by 
far the best. A position sheltered from boisterous 
winds, and receiving the full effeots of the sun 
all day, is the best for Pansies. I presume 
"Sutherland Villa" allows his plants to grow 
on without ever cutting them down, or does not 
grow them properly. Well-rooted cuttings taken 
off in autumn and wintered in a cold frame are 
most suitable for planting. Pansies will very 
soon degenerate if not cut;down and replanted 
at least once a year. Stir the ground well, 
taking care not to damage the roots, about once 
a week, if possible after a shower. This is the 
most effeotual way for clearing out wireworma 
or any vermin about Pansies.— Sultana. 

7423.—Walnuts without kernels.— 
The reason the Walnuts do not fill and 
ripen is, that the tree is allowed to carry too 
much fruit in one year. The Walnut is a tree of 
dense foliage, and except in countries warmer 
than ours, or in dry, hot summers, without a 
little thinning of the wood or fruit, the nuts 
will not oome to perfection. Go over the tree 
with a pair of Vine-dresBer's scissors im¬ 
mediately the frnit has knit, and take out one- 
half of the yonng orop, and if the present season 
should prove a wet and backward one, sell the 
nuts while they are green for pickling. Even 
for this use, however, they should have good 
kernels, though unripe. Next winter take out 
with a saw a few of the weaker branches close 
to the trunk to admit of the sunlight and air 
tting at the wood. The natural habit of the 
alnut is to grow bushy, and many grow them 
simply for its foliage. It might perhaps help 
the fruit to fill if a top-dressing of horse manure 
4 in. thick were put on now, or at the back end 
of the year ; bat the principal thing wanted is 
sunlight and heat —G. C., Eccles. 

ft?-The cause of the nuts failing to produoe kernels 

generally is debility or decay in the vigour of the 
tree. We have Inst taken down a Walnut tzee that pro- 
daoed note similar in character, and the trunk of the 
tree was unsound.—E. H. 


7382 —Flowers and vegetables for 
new garden.— In the nurseries where hardy 
plants are a speciality, most of the leading kinds 
are kept in pots, and may be planted any time, 
bat in the case mentioned bedding plants moat 
form the chief reliance, though seeds of many 
annuals may be sown for late blooming, and in 
August a farther sowing may be made for 
flowering in spring. Pansies and Violets may be 
sown for filling the borders in autumn. Cuttings 
of all kinds of hardy plants may be rooted and 
seeds sown in June and July in a shady border. 
The Chrysanthemum should not be forgotten. 
As regards vegetables the choice is not limited. 
There will be time to plant Peas and Beans, in¬ 
cluding French Beans and Scarlet Banners, 
Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and Lettuces, and other 
kinds of salading; Carrots and Spinach may be 
sown ; Celery, Vegetable Marrow, and Bidge 
Cucumbers, Turnips, and, in fact, nearly all 
kinds of vegetables except Potatoes may be 
planted in June. Of oourse, time must be given 
them; they will not come so early as if planted 
sooner.—E. H. 

7418.— Musk for exhibition.— What 
would be esteemed the best sort of Musk to 
grow is very much a matter of taste with the 
Judges. Grow Harrison's Musk in a 8-in. pot 
and in good soil, keeping it pinched for a time 
to make it dense, ana then a month before the 
•how let it grow and bloom as it likes. It &hould 
then make a large, dense head. The finest 
plant, however, is a good pyramid of the com¬ 
mon Musk. Get a nice young plant now, and 
plant it into a 9-in. pot, leaving 3 in. yet to fill 
np with soil. As the plant grows do this, using 
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half-rotted manure; when the pot is filled, put 
in some half dozen 30-in. twigs or Bupple sticks 
round the pot firmly, bringing them together 
at the top and tie in the form of a cone. Bun 
thickly round the sticks some twine or bast to 
keep the growth within, and do not allow any 
to project until the plant has got to the top of 
the cone. Then it may grow as it likes, and 
▼ery soon a perfect pyramid of foliage and 
flower will be seen, and making as fine a speci¬ 
men Musk as could be desired.—A. D. 

7049.—Tenant's right to greenhouse. 
—As the greenhouse built by “H. S. G. C.” is 
built entirely of timber, and presuming that it 
is not built into any brickwork belonging to the 
landlord, he is quite at liberty to remove it at 
his pleasure, supposing he still holds possession 
or is still in occupation of the house. A nursery¬ 
man may take a greenhouse if built of brick, 
because it is considered “stock in trade," but it 
is quite different in the case of a private house¬ 
holder. The nurseryman may remove trees for 
the same reason (except large timber), but the 
householder cannot. Brickwork may be removed 
by a tenant if it be built on timber foundations, 
and can be taken down without disturbing the 
soil.—G. C., Eccles. 

7337.—Button-hole bouquets.—It will 
be very difficultfor you to ensure a regular supply 
of button-hole bouquets in the first three months 
of the year from an ordinary greenhouse. A 
regular heat of not less than 50° is needful. 
Amongst the most useful things for the purpose 
are double white Chinese Primroses, Cyclamens 
in colours, Roman Hyacinths, white Spirseas, 
double and single Cinerarias, Tree Carnations, 
Christmas Roses, white, pink, and scarlet 
Pelargoniums, Bouvardias, &c., and plenty of 
Maiden-hair Ferns. Of all these things Btrong 
plants should be ready in the autumn to bloom 
early and freely, because, after all, very muoh 
more often depends upon management than 
upon sorts.—A. D. 

7428.— Heating greenhouse.— I have a 
No. 1 Loughboro’ boiler in my small house, 
heating about 40 ft. of 4-in. piping. It does its 
work well, and moBt economically. I have only 
used Is. worth of coke per month, besides what 
otherwise would have gone into the dust-bin; it 
burns for fourteen hours unattended, keeping 
the water nearly at boiling point, combustion 
not only slow, but certain. I ordered mine with 
return pipe cast near bottom of boiler, and flow 
pipe at top, which I am sure are improvements 
on the style advertised.— Surgeon, Lower Clap¬ 
ton. [We have received many answers to this 
question from correspondents in different parts 
of the country, all of whom speak in the most 
favourable terms of the Loughboro’ boiler.— Ed.] 

7435.— Waterproofing oalioo.— A plant- 
frame glazed with calico instead of glass will be 
of very little use except for Ferns. Get a piece 
of fine white calico sufficient to cover the whole 
frame, dip it in boiled linseed oil (soak it), then 
squeeze it almost dry, and nail it on a stretcher 
to dry. On the following day give it a thin 
ooat of the same liquid (on both sides) with a 
paint brush, and repeat this for several consecu¬ 
tive days till the calico be sufficiently well 
coated to resist the action of the weather, and 
when it is thoroughly dry cut it to the required 
length, taking care to leave a margin so that it 
can be nailed on a frame. —G. C., Eccles . 

7424.—Border in greenhouse.—I made 
a border 2£ ft. wide in my greenhouse, four 
years ago, on the tiled floor, which has proved 
an entire success. Place about 6 in. of coarse 
bnoks and stones on the floor, then cover with 
mould to the required height of border. The 
front boards should be 1 in. thick, and covered 
outside neatly with Virgin Cork. If against a 
wall 10 ft. to 15 ft. high, plant climbing Gera¬ 
niums, Mar£chal Niel, and Gloire de Dijon 
Roses. Have Paris Daisies, Heliotropes, Gera¬ 
niums, &c., along the front.—A. C. E. 

-The border may be made upon the tiled floor, If 

It can be supported. Terra-cotta tiles would form a 
nice edging 1 1 hink if 1 was making a border in suoh a 
position, unless it was only a temporary arrangement, I 
should remove the tileB if 1 did not excavate for the 
border.—E. H. 

» 7420.—Soablous seed not germinat¬ 
ing. —This showy border annual is easily raised 
from seed, which should be sown in a light, 
rioh, well drained loam. If the seed is good it 
should germinate in about a fortnight or so. If 
the seed is covered with too muoh soil, germina- 
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tion will not take place. “ J. J.’s ” failure may 
probably be attributed to this cause.—J. McK. 

-Many seeds that come well under glass without 

heat will not germinate In the open air freely ; in f *ct, 
only seeds of very hardy thii gs should be bo sown. 
Scabious seed does not materially differ from other 
annual seeds in wanting about a fortnight to germinate 
under favourable conditions. The seeds may not have 
been Rood, perhaps old, or the soil in which sown toe 
cold. Perhaps also sown too early, or eaten otf by slugs.— 
A. D. 

7443._-Kainit.—This can be procured from 
the Phospho-Guano Company, Seacombe, Bir¬ 
kenhead. It is a substance which is composed 
of sulphuric acid and potash, and can be most 
advantageously mixed with farmyard manure. 
When the manure is being heaped, half a owt. 
of Kainit should be scattered over each layer of 
a ton of manure.—J. McK. 

-Kainit may, we think, as a rule, bs obtained 

from or through any respectable artificial manure mer¬ 
chants or agents. Find such in your locality and give 
them an order; no doubt your wants will soon be sup- 
plied.—A. D. 

7414.—Hot-water pipes not working. 
—There mast be a stoppage in the flow-pipe 
that the boiling water does not get through it 
in the proper course; if it were not so, the hot 
water could not possibly get out at the return 
pipe, as it is a law of Nature for the hottest 
water to ascend, and as the return pipe is at the 
bottom of the boiler, it proves conclusively that 
that there is a stoppage somewhere. Get a 
plumber to look at it.—G. C., Eccles, 

7407.— Birds and Crocus blooms.— If 
“ A. H. L.” covers his Crocuses with 3 in. of 
coal-ashes just as they push through the soil, 
and sets traps baited with Crocus bulbs, he will 
not be troubled with mice very long; also, if 
black cotton or thread be placed about 2 in. 
from the blooms on either side, the sparrows 
will not tonoh them. I have thousands of Cro¬ 
cuses, and this is my way of saving thsm.— 
A. C. E. 

7391.- Green-fly on Bose trees.— If you oould 
envelope your Rose heads in a bag and gently smoke 
them you would soon kill the fly. The next best thing to 
do is to make Tobacco water by steeping a couple of 
ounces of Tobacco in a pint of water for a time. Put this 
into a soup plate and dip the infested shoots into it. 
There is also sold what is called nicotine, a preparation 
of Tobacco liquid, which, infused in water, makes a 
potent insectii ide. It can be used largely with a syringe, 
but dipping the shoots is the best plan; afterwards 
thoroughly washing oil the dead insects.—A. D. 

7437. — Arabia. — To what kind of Arabls do 
you allude? The common garden Arabia, the white 
albida, does not, in onr experience, seed. We have 
never found seed, or seen self-grown seedlings. 
It is always propagated by cuttings or division. Arabis 
rosea, a small flowered, pink kind, seeds freely enough, 
and Beed of that sown in August make strong plants for 
the following spring- Persons not acquainted with this 
race of hardy .plants often call Arabis, Alyssum ; and 
Aubretia, Arabis, and sadly mix the things up. If you 
really have seed of Arabis albida sow at once.—A. D. 

7422. — Soil and situation r for Pansies. — 
Pansies like the soil that works freely, is well manured, 
and is worked deep. The position should be cool, not 
exposed to the [fall glare or mid-day suns. The plants 
like top-dressings of sifted leaf-soil or Oocoa-nut fibre 
refuse given them during the summer. Your plants 
doubtless want renovating ; old plants are seldom good 
after the second year. We would put in cuttings at 
any time, and in the autumn lift the old plants, pull 
them to pieces, and plant out each rooted shoot to make 
other young, robust plants the following year.—A. D. 

7355.—Violet blooms not opening. — if your 
doable white Violet be the kind known as Belle de 
Chatenay, your experience of it is muoh as otherpeoples; 
not only doea it open badly, but it flowers very sparingly 
indeed. The common white kind, known as the Queen 
of Violets, blooms freely and opens well. The blooms 
are not so large as the other produces, but are whiter. 
If your plants are the latter kind, pull the roots to 
pieces and plant up in rich fresh soil. The present sea¬ 
son has not been a good one for Violets.—A. D. 

7741.—Anemones failing.— The failure r of the 
Anemones must be dne either to some insect vermin at 
the roots, or to great drought. It too often happens that 
these plants are expected to grow where the sun pitches 
hot, and ere the foliage is duly matured and the tubers 
ripened, the heat withers up the one, and checks ripening 
m the other. Hence the miserable appearance of the 
plants the next year. On the other hand, grubs, or wire- 
worms, or even slugs, may feed upon the tubers, eating 
out the leaf-crowns, and doing them irreparable mischief. 
The soil should be rich, deep, aud fairly cool In summer. 
—A. D. 

7416. -Moving Lily of the Valley.— September 
would be the best month for transplanting Lily of the 
Valley, or as soon as convenient after the foliage is dead. 
Tocloau fine Couch Grass, every root or crown should be 
separated; and in planting in fresh, deeply moved and 
manured good gardeu soil, and a little shaded, put the 
crowns at 8 in. from each other every way, and just 
beneath the surface. A top-dressing of short sotten 
manure Bhould be given to tho bed* late in the autumn. 
-A. D. 

7384. — Arum Lilies turning brown.—Arum 
Lilies would doubtless do very muoh better in fibrous 
or turfy loam than in peat, which is very poor stuff 
indeed. Add to the loam a little well-rotted manure and 


some sand. Do not overdo than with water, but dis¬ 
pense with pans, and water only through the top of tlx© 

f rit. If the roots are all right and healthy, then tho 
eaves mast Buffer from foul air or get scorched wifclx 
sunshine. It is such an easy plant to grow that it la 
difficult to account for your failure otherwise. 

7371 .—Wireworms in garden.— “Gareloch” i« 
reaping the consequence of the previous neglect. Soot ©r 
lime will not kill wireworms, but in certain cases th©y 
benefit the plants and help them to grow away from tlx© 
worms. The best, and in the end the easiest, remedy 
would be trapping them with Blicesof vegetables j list 
beneath the surface; examine daily. This does not. 
require skilled labour; a sharp-eved lad will doit. If^tbis 
cannot be done, scatter crushed rape cake on the beds. 
—E. H. 

7348 —Garden designs for show.— Our notions 
of what should be an exhibition garden differ materially 
from the prevailing ideas. As a rule the gardens ex¬ 
hibited are all untrue to Nature and art. and utterly 
absurd. A good model should be that of a real garden, 
and have all suitable paths and approaches just as 
though it were real. The common type of model is a lot 
of stupid flower beds, as you say, and nothing more. 
-A. D. 

7388 - Green-fly on Ferns.— Ferns will bear smok¬ 
ing if the fronds are quite dry, and only good Tobacco 
or prepared paper be used. The dose should not do too 
strong, and will be better to be followed by a second 
smoking on the next evening, choosing quiet ones 
always. Four ounces of Tobacco smouldered in any 
utensil, upon burning tinder, will serve to fumigate a 
small house thoroughly.—A. D. 

7426.— White Elephant Potato.— White Elephant 
Potato is stupidly named, because it is not a white skinned 
kind, but really is coloured. It comes nearest to Beauty of 
Hebron in colour, being just a shade paler, yet not 
white. If you have classes for red and purple kidneys, 
the kind will come under the head of red aorta, but 
Potatoes are usually classed as white and coloured, the 
latter section including all colours.—A. D. 

7405 .—Destroying slugs.—Certainly the slaughter 
of 1450 slugs must cause a permanent diminution in 
th«ir numbers, though a gaTdener has no real resting 
time. He must wage an incessant war, though of course 
when he has obtained the upper hand he may relax his 
efforts somewhat. One of the great difficulties of the 
zealous amateur's life is when he has.killed his own enemit a 
the supply is kept up from his neighbours’ premises.— 
E. H. 

7353.— Deodorising liquid manure.— In attempt¬ 
ing to deodorise liquid manure we fear the remedy 
would be worse than the disease, as all disinfectants 
are essentially powerful and unpleasantly odorous If 
the liquid manure is kept in a tank or tub, it may 
easily be closely covered, and thus give out no smell. In 
using it care should be taken not to overdose the plants 
nor to drop it about; where this care Is taken the soil 
soon deodorises the manure.—A. D. 

7390 .—Ammonia for plants.—Ammonia is a c oal 
product, being really extracted from gas, and should be 
obtainable at any gasworks. It is usually employed in 
making artificial manures, as alone It contains but 
one simple plant element; no doubt it is beat applied 
in the form of liquid manure, the proportion of water 
being about ten to one of ammonia. It had beat be used 
weak rather than otherwise.—A. D. 

7442.—Wireworms and Carnations. — Make 
holes about your Carnations and bury just beneath the 
surface cut Potato tubers which have been spindled and 
had the shoots pulled off. These will not grow, and hav¬ 
ing soft surfaces the wireworms will soon find them. The 
pieces may occasionally be lifted and the insects caught 
and killed. Pieces of oil or rape can be burled in the 
same way and also make good traps.—A. D. 

7830.— Water for orchard house.— It is net Ukely 
that the water from a cistern above ground will be too 
cold t.o water, or syringe orchard house trees. I am using 
the same kind of water daily, but I fill the garden engine 
in the momiDg, leave it all day in the sun, and in the 
afternoon it is as warm as the air. The wnteringthe borders 
orpotaisa matter of less importance if the water is 
good, or river water, and not too hard.—E. H. 

7421 .— Cocoa-nut fibre as plunging material.— 
81ugs as a rule do not take kindly to Cocoa fibre refuse, 
as it coats their bodies, especially when dry. We have 
never heard of a complaint of it when used as a plunging 
material, and it certainly is one of the best we have. If 
a few slugs are lodged In the refuse, look for them at 
night with a light, and they may soon be caught and 
killed.—A. D. 

7357.—Raising Maize.-Perhaps the seed of Maize 
you have sown is old, or may have been so treated as to 
destroy its germinating powers. We have in growing 
home-Baved Cornjnever had the least difficulty in getting 
it to grow. Doubtless, the best plan is to sow In a pot or 
and pnt it into a frame or window till the seed- 
are up, and transplant when 4 in. or 5 in. in 
height. 

7342 —Nitrate ofsoda.— The best method of apply¬ 
ing nitrate of soda in a garden is to sow it amongst grow¬ 
ing crops, carefully keeping it as far as possible from 
contact with the leaves ; stir the soil with a fork or hoe 
as soon as applied, that the nitrate may become dissolved 
and soon reach the roots. There can be no doubt it is 
unpleasant to grubs and other garden vermin.—A. D. 

7394.— Soap-suds for plants.—Soap-suds will do 
very well as ordinary watering liquid, but the propor¬ 
tion of nutritive matter found in them is perhaps not 
more than three or four per cent. They are objectionable 
if often used for plants in pot*, leaving the surface 
slimy. The addition of a little soda will make no differ¬ 
ence to outdoor plants.—A. D. 

7410.—Colour in Caladiums.—These beautiful 
follaged plants should be shaded during a hot day, but 
should not be damped overhead, as they are liable to get 
spotted. A watering with weak liquid manure occasion¬ 
ally will help them to keep a good oolour. At the precent 
time they thrive well in a day temperature of from 76 c to 
80®, anda night temperature of 05® to TCP.— C. H. B 
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*440.— Liquid manure for Leeks.— Leeks are 
vm feeders, and will take manure either solid or liquid 
s i strong form. Use clean horse er cow manure at the 
rate of one bushel to eight gallons of water, allowing 
manure to settle before using. Make afresh solution 
u soon as the other is nsed. A little gu&DO or even soot 
tfrred in with the liquid will make it all the stronger.— 
ID. 

7382.— Lighten!ngr heavy soil.—Burning a part of 
tbs clay, ana applying it as a top-dressing 4 in. or 5 in thick, 
Till be the most effectual way of lightening the ground ; 
it the came time gather up all the coal or wood-ashes, 
sssd, road scrapings, debris from old buildings, street 
sweepings, Ac, and fork or dig it in, and intermix it 
thoroughly.—E. H. 

7373.- Cropping Potato ground.— As a rule early 
Potatoes are fit to dig for present use as soon as large 
enough; other kinds for keeping when growth is finished 
and skin getting firm Late Celery may be planted in July. 
Turnips, Spinach, and late Cauliflowers for autumn use 
any then be planted. Onions for drawing in spring may 
iliobe sown.—E. H. 

7395. -Canker in Apple trees.— The best remedy 
tor canker In Apple trees is to lift the roots out of the 
unsuitable soil they have reached. If the trees are old, 
plant a new orchard on & fresh site, and when the trees 
come Into bearing, destroy the old ones. In such a altua- 
li n I should try trees on the quick bearing Paradise and 
quince stocks.—E. H. 

7436. —Budding Hollies. — Hollies are generally 
grafted under glass, where a close atmosphere can be 
secured, but they may be budded successfully in summer, 
in July, or when the bark is in a suitable condition. They 
may be budded in the same way as Roses and fruit trees 
are worked.—K. H. 

7350.— Plants for garden vases.— I have had the 
following effective In garden vases in summer: Fuchsias, 
Balsams, Agapanthus umbellatus, American Aloes, 
Drssasna indivisa. Myrtles, Abutilons, various, Maize, 
masses of Zinnias, and Ivy-leaf Geraniums at the 
edge drooping over, Ac.—E. £L 

7393.—Worms in gravel paths.—Use something 
distasteful to the worms. Salt Is a simple remedy, and 
keeps down weeds at the same time, but it takes the 
orange tint out of the gravel. A layer of ashes 2 in. 
thick under the gravel wonld keep out the worms.— 
K H. 

7359.— Treatment of Seakale.— Keep them free 
from weeds by a frequent stirring of the surface with the 
hoe. Give a top-dressing of salt, half a pound to a square 
urd, about the middle of May. Remove all flowers, if 
they produce any, as soon as they beoome visible.— 
E. H. 

7433 -Broccoli going to leaf.— As a rule Broc¬ 
coli have not been b > large this year, because there has 
been no break or resting time In their growth. Owing 
to the mild winter they have grown on and on, and run 
into leaf Instead of forming large hearts.—E. H. 

7441 Cabbages in Cape Colony.— Cabbage and 
ill other vegetables grown in England are grown 
throughout Cape Colony, and thrive luxuriantly. Purple 
and white Cape Broccoli seeds are quoted In all standard 
teed catalogues.— Heath. 

7429.— Liquid manure for Cucumbers.— The 
liquid In question might be suitable for Cuoumbers, but 
it would probably require to be largely diluted. It 
would be as well to proceed cautiously and note its 
elect.—E. H. 

7422 .—Pansies.—Pansies are fond of a light soil that 
has been well manured ; they also like to be replanted 
once or twice a year. These flowers will grow In almost 
any situation, provided they have plenty of air.— 

C. H. B. 

7360 —To destroy black beetles in garden.— 
Get some beetle poison; and they dislike chloride of 
Lira, carbolic add, and powdered borax strewn about 
their haunts or runs.—E. H. 

7426. —Green-fly on Heliotrope.— The plant is 
most likely unhealthy, and requires to be repotted. To 
clesritof the pests it must either be fumigated or well 
syringed.—C. H. B. 

7431.—Bedding out Geraniums in pots.— These 
will not do so well as when turned out of the pots, unless 
they are kept well watered till they root through into 
the border.-C. H. B. 

7414,-Hot-water pipes not working.— Perhaps 
the flow pipe has dropped, thus causing it to be on a 
level, or lower, than the return pipe.- C. H. B. 

7427. —Stopping annuals.—The plants named 
*111 not require to be pinched.—C. H. B. 


7497.— Quassia chips. —What are the proper pro¬ 
port Ions of Quassia chips and water to apply to Rose 
trees to kill green fly T and Is It suitable to all kinds of 
plants? H H[Boil 4 oz qf Quassia chips for ten minutes 
in one gallon of soft water, strain ana add 4 oz. of sqft 
soap vhil t the liquor is cooling. It is good for any plant 
afected with fly.] 

7438 —Melaleuca alba and Bugenia australis. 
-(Subscriber).— It is impossible for nurserymen to cata¬ 
logue every plant that Is in cultivation, but any of the 
London nurserymen will supply you with the plants 
named—Veltcb, Williams, Osborn, Henderson, Ac. 

7488.— Abutilons. — A. B.— Give more air and keep 
the home moistor; the plants have been kept too hot 
and dnr. Peach leaves have probably been attacked by 
Uack-fly, and It Is the sticky substance they leave behind 
them that encourages the ants. [Try Pooley's Tobacco 
Powder.] 

A’. B. B.—Apply to Mr. George Munro, Fruit and 

Vegetable Salesman, Covent Garden Market.- Henry 

Catling.—We do not remember the circumstance to 

vhich you refer.- W. H. J.—It la a freak of Nature 

not at all uncommon In the Rose. 

M. Hawes. — A woodeut of Tritonia was given In 
GlKbxnso, Oct. 15,188L 
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Names Of plants. —Young Botanist.—1, Lathreea 
Squam&ria; 2, Stellarie Holostea ; 3, Sanicula europea; 

4, Dtplacus glutinosus.- Itev. W. 0. C. — Epimedium 

alpinum.- Pug.— 1, Tradescantia zebrina multicolor. 

Send better specimens of others. Y .—Send good speci¬ 
men.- E. S .—Tulipa Celsiana, Cupressus Lawsoniana 

(variety not named).-But his .—Apparently Ciatus 

laurifolius.-1, Apparently Alchemilla alpina ; 2, send 

better specimen; 8, Dondia Epipactis.- E. t>. Fryer. 

- Sciadopltys verticil)ata (Umbrella Pine).- Mrs.C W. 

(Newark) —Amelanchtorcanadensis — G Fleming.- 3, 

Polystichum lobatum. Others too small to name.- A. 

W. B. — Athyrium Goringianum tricolor.- Alfred 

Williams.—A. variety of Begonia Rex.- A. T. W. S.— 

A variety of Cupressus Lawsoniana. It would grow well 
under the conditions mentioned. 


QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents.— AU communica¬ 
tions for insertion should m clearly and concisely written 
on 03 ie side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business To the Publisher. The name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to any 
uom do plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title qt the Query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day qf publication, it m not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

7490. — Quassia water v. Green-fly.—Having ob¬ 
tained some Quassia chips, as recommended in Gar¬ 
dening, I will feel obliged If any reader who has used it, 
will tell me what quantity of chips should be put to 
each gallon of rain water. Should the solution be made 
with hot or cold water? How often Bhould it be applied? 
and i« there any fear of it doing the Rose trees any harm? 
I may add that all my Roses are climbing varieties, and 
are all out-of doors.—C. P. C. 

7491. —Tarred paths.—Will someone nform me 
the readiest mode of making tar paths durable and good ? 
The only materials 1 have near at hand are the common 
bath stone and tar. Will these be sufficient? if not, please 
say what is required. I notice the tarred paths round 
about here are iu a most unsatisfactory condition, 
out of repairs, in holes, Ac., lasting but for a short time. 

I wiBh to know the way to make them lasting, Ao.— 
George Thompson. 

7492. —Leaves of Plum trees unhealthy.—I 
have two young Plum trees, the leaves of which, while in 
bud, were stuck together; when they opened, they were 
only part leaves, the other part belug decayed. Thinking 
it wav some insect, I washed them with a solution of 
soft soap and Tobacco water ; the next morning the 
leaves were hanging Hke piece* of rag. What is the 
cause and remedy?— Hackney. 

7493. —Pern fronds dying.—I have some Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns, which commence df throwing up fronds in 
January, but invariably after about two or tnree weeks, 
they having opened, turned brown and died down; they 
have done this, some twice, and some as much as three 
times. I keep them in a greenhouse with mixed plants, 
temperature about 60°. Could any reader Inform me as to 
cause and remedy ?—W. L. 

7494. — Rose tree losing its leaves and blos¬ 
soms. -1 have a very large Marshal Niel Rose tree 
planted In a corner border of my vinery, and trainea 
partly to the wall and roof. The flowers were small and 
a great many dropped before expanding, and now the 
tree has lost very nearly all its leaves, and some of the 
stems are dying. Can anyone tell me the cause and 
remedy ?— P. W. M., Blackpool. 

7495. —Ivy under tress.— In my garden I have 
some fine old Ash trees, the drippings from which pre¬ 
vent any grass growing under them. Would not Ground 
Ivy grow in such a spot ? If so, can any correspondent 
say where it Is to be procured, as in this neighbourhood 
(Manchester) it is unknown, and not kept by any of the 
dealers or nurserymen ?— Captain. 

7496. —Improving light soils.—My soil is a very 
light one. chiefly oomposea of Bagshot sand. It has had a 
good deal of stable manure worked into it for several 
years, but many flowers seem to dwindle and get poor 
when they have been a short time in the ground. How 
can I improve it? Good loam is difficult to get here. 
Would road scrapings enrich it ?— Ignoramus. 

7497. — Rhododendrons not growing.—I have a 
bod of Rhododendrons, the soil of which is pure peat; the 
plants do not flourish at all, or grow any larger, nor do 
they blossom, though this will be the third year they 
have been planted. Could anyone tell me what treatment 
ought to be adopted ? If there should be any earth or 
composition mixed with the peat ?—H. R. 

7498. — How to destroy wild Garlic.— Some beau¬ 
tiful woods here were once,and should now be, full of Cam¬ 
pion, Forget-me-not, and Anemones, Ac., but these flowers 
are choked by a dense growth of Garlic, several acres 
being so spoilt. We should be grateful to anyoue who 
would kindly suggest to us some meaus of subduing 
wholly or partially this weed.—E. J. C. 

7499. —Skimmla japonica.— 1 have had a Skimmla 
j&ponlca for several years ; it is about 8} in. high, grows 
very slowly, and has never flowered ; the leaves are now 
turning a faded yellow green, and their tips shrivelling 
up. I have tried it in all situations In house and green¬ 
house, and have repotted It. Will anyone tell me why it 
does not grow?— Sybil. 

75CO.— Godetia.—I have sown this (Princess of 
Wales) In pots to flower in a greenhouse in summer. 
How must I grow It on ? Will one seedling make a good 
pot plant ? or must I have several in a pot ?—H. R. P. 

7501.—Window plants in autumn.—Will some 
reader give me the names of a few autumn-flowering 
plants suitable for growing in the window of a living 
room ?—Cottager. 


7502. -Bulbs In a front garden.— Will it injure 
Hyacinths, Crocuses, and Tulip bulbs by removing them, 
as 1 have too much foliage, and want to get them out of 
my beds, so as to make more room for other plants? 
What is the best means of preserving them? Should 
they be taken up and dried, or replaced in a sunny po¬ 
sition ?-Nkw Subscriber. 

7503. — Potting 1 Gloxinias. — I have a few very 
choice Gloxinias that are coming on nicely, but being 
only in 3 in pots at present, I should be very thankful 
for any information as to how and when they should be 
moved into larger pots ; also what size of pots they 
Bhould be put Into next.—G. H. B. 

7504. — Strawberries in pots for show —How- 
many Strawberries (for show purposes) ought to be left on 
a plant u rown in a 5-In. pot ? and what is the treatment 
necessary to ensure the fruit being brought to perfection 
at the proper time ? Also, how can I best pack the plants 
for a railway journey of, say, about 100 miles.—L. M. N. 

7505. —Maggots on Plum and Rose trees.—I 
have a Plum tree, also a climbing Rose tree ; the leaves 
of both are turning yellow. In looking for the cause I 
find a brown maggot in the leaves. Can anyone tell me 
how I can get rid of this pest? and will it affect the 
fruit and bloom ?— Constant Reader. 

7606.— 1 Tuberoses not starting.— Early in March 
I potted seme Pearl and American Tuberoses in flue rich 
soil, and placed them on the shelf in the greenhouse, lu 
which there is occasionally a Are ; they show no sign of 
growth. What is the reason?— Sunflower. 

7507. —Mlmulus.—I have some plants of above now 
in flower. Will someone kindly give me some directions 
for their culture through the year? I have them in a cool 
greenhouse just now, and the leaves are getting yellow 
and faded.—I gnorance. 

7508. -Leaves of Tuberose withered — I have 
a Tuberose just breaking into growth ; the tips of the 
leaves have a withered appearance. Can any reader sug¬ 
gest a cause and remedy ? It has been started in a 
Cucumber frame —R. M. E. 

7609.— Early Primulas —Can any reader advise me 
as follows? About Christmas I sowed some Primula seed to 
have them forward for -August, they have now two or 
three small leaves ; should they be potted off new, or 
would It be advisable to wait a little longer?—G. H. B. 

7510. —Plants for beds In greenhouse.—I have 
a cold greenhouse with a concrete path down the centre, 
and a bed on each side of it walled up 18 in. high. What 
could I plant in the soil that would be likely to grow in 
such a position ? There is a stage above.—3. C. R. 

7511. — Plants for show in July.— Our annual 
show takeB place the latter end of July or the beginning 
of August. I wish to show three plants in pots. I have 
a cold greenhouse. Can any reader tell me what plants 
to grow?—S. C. R. 

751?.—Vallota purpurea not flowering.— 
I have had two of these Scarborough Lilies for some 
years, and have never been able to bloom them. What 
can I do to make them bloom?— Ekmyntrudk. 

7513.— Ivy edgings. —What is the proper way to 
make an Ivy edging? Which sort ought to be used ? What 
is the right time of year for planting It? Any informa¬ 
tion on this subject will be valued.—W. G. Pim. 

7514—Pansy cuttings—When is the beat time to 
take these? How should they be made and inserted ? In 
what soil and situation?—N ew Subscriber. 

7515. — Heat for greenhouse.— What heat la re¬ 
quired for a small greenhouse in which I hare some 
Geraniums, Begonias, Musks, Fuchsias, Ac.— R. M. 

7516. —Worms in lawns.—I have a lawn being 
spoilt by worms. How can I get rid of them without 
doing injury to the Grass?—A. Y. 

7517. —Sowing Fern seed.-1 have got some Fern 
seed from New Zealand. Will any reader kindly tell 
me how to sow them, Ac. ?—W. A. 

7518 —Tulips.—Are Tulips the better for being taken 
up and dried ? or should they be left in the ground during 
the summer?— Ignoramus. 

7519. —Sunflowers.—Are Sunflowers best grown In 
heat and transplanted, or sown where they are to flower ? 
—R. W. 

7520. — Milford Marrow Pea.-Is this a good kind ? 
and is it an early main crop or late Pea ? 

7621.—Camellias.—How are these propagated and 
pruned ?—R. U. 


POULTRY. 

Hamburgh’s oomb.— Amateur.—It is impoq. 
Bible to manipulate a faulty oomb without resorting 
to some of those cruel practices, such as sewing np 
with silver wire or running pins or needles through, 
which have been detected from time to time at 
Bbows, and the man who does resort to them de¬ 
serves the severest black balling from all future 
exhibitions, and we are of opinion that the arm of 
the law could be stretched far enough to punish 
him. However, much may be done by getting the 
bird into the best of health, m when it is otherwise 
the combs of these and several other varieties are 
inclined to be loose and hang over.— Andalusian. 

Crosses.— 8. P. F .— A cross between a silver- 
spangled Hamburgh oock and white Coohin hens, 
although not generally reoommended, yet might 
produce some fair birds as regards laying, but they 
wonld not be non-sitters. However, as yon have 
succeeded in rearing some chiokens from this oross. 


If you wish to be well and to keep well, take Braoo s 
Pure Vegetable Charcoal, sold in bottles, 2a, 4a, and 
6a each, by all Ohemista—[A dvt.] 
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by all means give them a trial* bat we do not ima- 

f ine they wiLL tarn oat anything very extraordinary. 

t would not be advisable to plaoe bantam eggs 
nnder hens of large size, as breakages woold be sure 
to ensue; and, even if hatched, the ohiokens would 
soon be either crashed or overrun by the mother. 
Nothing; sits better than a bantam hen, and to rear 
these birds successfully they must be hatched by 
either hens of their own species, or at least by some 
light variety, enoh as the Hamburgh. It is quite 
soon enough during this or the following month to 
hatoh bantams, as size is not desirable, and many 
fanoiers do not commence breeding until the end of 
the summer, thereby the chiokens are kept small 
by the approach of cold weather.— Andalusian. 


Fowls dying.—Bob Roy —This is clearly a case 
of liver disease, due to overfeeding or too stimu- 
lating food. Boiled flesh is all very well occasionally, 
say once or twice a week, but if given every other 
day it must prove very injurious in the long run. 
We suspect that your bird ruptured some blood¬ 
vessel, which was the immediate cause of death, 
and due probably to its having been flurried or 
obased about, which, in its over fed Btate, it oould 
ill bear. Maize, again, is stated to have been its 
regular food before going to roost. This grain is not 
good, except when used very sparingly, as it is very 
heating, and causes the laying on or exoessive and 
unnatural fat We would recommend the use of 
plain meal and Barley, and a dose of calomel, say, 
naif a grain to each bird, mixed in the soft food 
every other day for a week or ten days. Epsom salts 
would answer the same purpose. Make it a point of 
rather underfeeding them than the reverse for a 
few weeks. Another correspondent states he has 
lost a large white cockerel, age two years, which 
suddenly commenced to turn round rapidly, 
and then dropped down dead. This is apoplexy, and 
due to over-feeding. The bird is generally observed 
to be giddy when walking. Although not always 
successful, yet a strong aperient administered at 
once, and the bird afterwards kept on slops for a 
few days, has been known to restore it to health.— 
Andalusian. 


Establishing a poultry farm.— I wish to com. 
mence a poultry farm for the prod action of eggs for 
the market, and shall be glad of advioe from some 
experienced poultry farmers. I purpose keeping four 
hundred laying hens, and should like to know how 
much land I shall require for them ; also whether it 
is well to allow so many to ran together, or if they 
lay better separated into pens of fifty each ? What 
results may I reasonably look for from this number P 
—Eccles. 1 


Cure for gapes.—Take the chicken in the hand 
and insert a small-sized wing feather dipped in kero* 
sene oil, down the throat: turn it round two or three 
times, and you will fiud a small red worm attached 
to it. We find it a sure cure, and always apply it 
when we find a chicken with gapes. We feed on Wheat 
screenings and cracked Corn, or dry food .—Country 
Gentleman. 

Muscovy ducks —I have kept Muscovy ducks 
for the l.ist three years, and although in the town 
they do very well. £ have at present four ducks and 
two drakes. Last year I set some eggs under a hen, 
as the ducks do not sit very well, and the time for 
incubation is five weeks. The eggs of the Muscovy 
are about as large as those of the common duck, 
but of a white colour. The birds lay pretty well.— 
Admires. 


PIGEONS* 

HINTS TO PIGEON FANCIERS. 

At this season, when the birds are breeding, great 
care and attention is required in order to insure 
success in rearing young ones. No old birds sbonld 
be with those that are breeding; some havoc will 
occnr; either a fast young hen will pair with a gay 
young cock, and leave her spouse, who, perhaps, is 
an old favourite, and you are trying to- keep up an 
old cl&3s of birds. I myself have always mated 
different every year to keep up the strength. I am 
speaking of the Belgium voyagers, which require 
great stamina to keep up their flying powers.,Never 
mind colour, if you fancy these birds, as long at you 
get the flying powers. If you have high-bred birds 
you cannot do better than keep a pair or two of 
these as feeders, or to transfer the eggs to, only be 
sure and take care that there is not more than two 
days difference when iuoubation takes place, at the 
time the soft comes on, or else ten to one you lose ' 
tbe young ones I, myself, have had several ftienda’ 
birds to rear. As they (the Antwerps) are such 
excellent feeders, food at this period should con¬ 
sist < f good sound grey Peas and Tares, with a 
handful or two of .Rape seed, according to the 
number of birds kept, also a little Dari and Wheat, 
but not much Wheat, as it is rather soouring. If 
space is limited the fewer birds kept the better, and 
the success greater, and let the birat nest wherever 
they choose, but not on shelves, unless very wide, 
as the ohauoes are the cooks may fight, and the 


eggs get broken. The way I have mine is to have 
the pans on the ground, with a piece of board in 
front, and either sawdust (whioh some prefer) or 
straw; aud they make their own nests, if you have 
straw and a tin of oarbolic powder, you can sprinkle 
some when you clean and sweep up. Wash the pans 
out with lime-wash to keep them clean, and then 
insects will be kept out of the lofts; also lime-wash 
the plaoe down at least three times a year. 

_Red Eye. 

Pigeon keeping for profit.—I would reoom- 
mend ,4 A Yoang Beginner " to buy a rather com¬ 
mon pair of pigeons, either a p lir of blue-skins or a 
pair of pieds. When he knows the proper way of 
managing them I would recommend a better sort, 
sach as ponters, carriers, fantails, and tumblers. I 
would not recommend any one to buy pige >ns for a 
couple of months to oome, and then get some 
last March birds. They should be kept well during 
tbe time, and. no doubt, will produce young pigeons 
at the beginning of Augaet. The hen will lay two 
small eggs and sit on them for eighteen days. The 
young ones grow very rapidly, and when about a 
fortnight old they will be nearly the size of their 
parents. I find the best food to give pigeons is a 
mixture of Hempseed, Indian Corn, Tares, and 
white Peas, and at noon they might have a little 
soaked bread. I think pigeons should have dean 
houses and good roosting places ; also oiean water 
every day.—J. Richards, W. S. H* 



Keeping bees.—The cultivation of flowers aud 
bee-keeping go so well together that it is pleasant 
to see an occasional short artiole in Gardening on 
the latter subject. May I suggest, however, after a 
considerable experience of the various methods of 
bee-keeping, that if your correspondent were, as a 
preliminary, to discard the old straw skeps, and 
j substitute for them by degrees wooden bar-hives of 
j the Woodbury type, they would find muoh greater 
amusement in tne management of their bees and 
four times the profit. Under the old system feeding 
is worse than useless, the little troughs employed 
affording an insufficient supply of food and inducing 
robbing. Even _ when flat’topped straw hives are 
used the result, in my experience, has rot been mnoh 
increased. List year off four bar-hives 1 took 250 lb. 
net weight of super honey, besides extracting from 
the body of these hives a considerable quantity. 
From my flat-topped straw skeps the produce has 
been from 181b. to 20lb. of snper honey only, and 
but little more in the case of Nutt’s collateral hives. 
A little book published by the British Bee-kepplng 
Association is an excellent guide for b?ginners.— 
G. H. W. 

Moving bees.—Have your new place ready at 
dusk, lift the hive oh toa sack. Lettwo people take 
the four oorners, and walk gently to the proposed 
site, plaoe it there free of the sack and walk away. 
If the bees become noisy on the journey, lay the 
sack gentlv on the ground till they are quiet, then 
resume.— H. E. 


BIRDS. 

FEATHER PICKING. 

In answer to G. Harrison, feather picking is a great 
bete noire with bird fanciers, aud until the cause is 
discovered it is a difficult vice to eradicate from our 
feathered pets. It would be difficult to say for cer¬ 
tain what is the cause of your parrot's feathers 
ooming out; it may be from weakness, which would 
cause it iu many oases. This, of course, would require 
a tonic, for whioh nothing can be better than the 
finchine, to be procured fromMr. Florey, Croydon. 

X should like to know how long Mr. Harrison has 
bad his parrot, also if it has been fed properly aud 
kept out of draughts. These three things are impor¬ 
tant, aud should be decided before any certain con¬ 
clusion can be arrived at In the meantime keep the 
bird ont of draught*; give a few drops of finchine, 
also nonvishiDg food, but not rich things, and it 
ougbt to show signs of improvement, unless it is 
too far gone. Birds, especially cage birds, are 
ticklish subjects to deal with ; they are here to day 
and gone to-morrow. However, prompt measures 
will sometimes save even the most delicate of our 
cage pets. The great thing is to keep them in per¬ 
fect health by judicious management and careful 
feeding, but accidents will happen in the best regu¬ 
lated families, and so it is witn cage birds. 

If yon have an ontbonse or old summer-house you 
might turn the bird ont in it. This would greatly 
conduce to its regaining its former vigour and 
health ; in fact, even a change of scene will some¬ 
times do it with foreign birds; more so, I think, 
than with our native pets; at all events, such is my 
experience. Hoping these lines will be of use to S, 
Harrison, I will conclude with the used-up axiom 
that * Prevention is better than cure*' 1 . A. d’A* 


Building outdoor aviary " R. D.W.,” on 
this subject, does not dearly state how he formed 
his aviary. He says: glass, inside 4 ft. deep; front 
wire with door, 18 in wide, 4 ft. high Does he 
mean the front of the aviary is glazed ? If so, ia it 
4 ft. from tbe top or bottom ? Of what are the sides 
composed P and is there any sleeping accommodation 
protected from tbe cold ?—P. H. M. 


Food for tortoise.—I have a young tortoise in 
my greenhouse. Could any reader kindly inform me 
what food should be given it, aud how it should be 
treated P Would it be too cold to let it stay in the 
open air in my garden during the night, and does it 
feed ou snails and slugs ?— Bess lb. 

Breeding goldfish —Is it possible to breed gold¬ 
fish in a tauk in a small greenhouse ? if so, under 
what conditions P 

Hedgehogs.—I should be obliged if someono 
would give me advioe how to feed and treat a hedge¬ 
hog.— Ayrshire Reader 

Book on rabbits—There is a book entitle! 
“Rabbits for Prizes and Profit," to be obtained at 170, 
Strand, London, W G. Price2s. 8d, post free; or, 
without postage, 2s 6d.— Gknois. 

Angora rabbits.- E. R. P.—Kindly repeat the 
question. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Horebound beer.—Horebomnc beer is made 
largely by the cottagers in the eastern counties in 
harvest time, for it is a cooling, wholesome drink, 
and very cheap. The following is the usual nnds 
followed : Put a handful of Horehound in threegal- 
Ions of water with two ounces ginger, aDd two 
pounds coarse sugar; boil for one hour, strain, and 
cool until milk warm, then add two tablespoonfols 
of brewers’yeast, and let it stand 24 hours; then 
bottle for use.—J. G. L. 

To make Orange marmalade.— Take Seville 
Oranges and slice very tbinly, only removing the 
pips ; then to each pound of fruit add three pints of 
water, letting it stand 24 hoars; then boil until 
quite tender; then let it stand 24 hours, and to eooh 
pound of pulp add one pound of sugar ; boil again 
three quarters of an hour aud put it in jars until 
required for use. This is a moit economical recipe, 
as one large Seville Orange will make an ordinary 
pot of marmalade.—J. G. L. 

Dandelion tea - Infuse one ounce of Dandelion 
in a pint of boiling water for ten minutes; decant, 
and sweeten with honey. 

Boiled bread pudding.—Pot any pieces of 
bread, crust and orutnb, into a oool oven, and dry 
till hard, but not baked brown; pound them to fine 
dust; mix half a pound of this powder with a 
quarter of a pound of finely-chopped suet, three 
tablespoonfnls of moist sugar, the sixth part of a 
Nutmeg grated, half a pound of Currants or half a 
pound of Sultana Raisins ; pour over a pint of new 
milk; beat for ten ruinates; then add time well- 
beaten eggs; beat ten minutes more. Grease a basin, 
pour in the pudding, and boil iu plenty of water for 
four hours. This is a pudding large enough for six 
persons. Half the quantity will make a nioe sized 
pudding. _ - 

THE ASPARAGUS COMPETITION. 

All entries for this should be made to Mr. A. F. 
Baron, Royal Horticultural Gardens, Sjulh 
Kensington, not later than May 19. Exhibits 
received np to eight o’clock on the morning of 
Tuesday, May 23. 

The following are the prizes offered for the 
competition of the present year, which will take 
lace in the Royal Horticultural Gardens, at 
oath Kensington, on Tuesday, May 23. 

Prizes for Gardeners in private places, 
Amateurs, and others, not growers 
for Market. 

For the best bundle of Asparagus grown by 
the exhibitor: 1st prize, £4; 2nd, £2 10i.; 3rd, 
£1 10s. ; 4 th, £1. The handle of Asparagus is to 
consist of eighty heads. Prizes will not be given 
where, in the opinion of the judge, there is no 
merit. The Asparagus must be free of earth, and 
the bundles will be opened by the judges in all 
oases where they think, it well to do so. No im* 
perfect or "double ” heads will count. 

For the best fifty heads grown by the exhibitor, 
£2 10a ; second prize. £1 10a. ; third prize. 15s. 

For the best twenty-Jive heads grown by the ex¬ 
hibitor, £1 10a. ; 2M, £1 ; 3d, 10a. 

Prizes for Market Growers.—F or the 
market grower who shall exhibit the best three 
bundles , grown by the exhibitor , each containing 
one hundred heads , £5 5a. This prize is offered 
by Sir Henry Thompson. 2ad prize, £3 So., offered 
by Samuel Spalding, Esq. 4 L - 
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PLANTS FOR THE MILLION.—Consisting of 

1 Geraniums. Lobelias, Verbenas, Calceolarias, Coleuses, 
riaysao them urns, Ageratums, all well rooted. Is. 3d per do/.., 
ir~i ; cash with order.—J. POWLEY, Florist, Philadelphia, 

\ .raich. 

0TRONG, HGALlHY FL xNTS from ein--I * 

0 rots.—Geraniums, Vesuvius (scarlet). Crystal Palace Gem 
u -Mleaf), Mias Kingsbury (silver leaf), Czar (bronze), Whito 
C.ipvT and other choice bedding varieties, 2s. 6d. per doz.; 

Pollock and Sophia Duuiareequo, 3s. 64 doz.; Zontila, 
choicest varieties for pot culture, 4s. doz. ; Fuchsias, choice 
rcntties, 3a. doz. ; Dahlias, 3a. per doz.; Chrysanthemums, 
large flowered and Pompone, 2s. doz.; Coleus, the best 
varieties, 2s. 64 do*.: Pansies, choicer show, and fancy, 3s. 
a. l ; Calceolaria (Golden Gem), Heliotrope, Ageratum, 
frame. Echeveria, Lobelia, Verbenas, Salvias, Petunias, 
ic., all at Is. 64 per doz.—Owing to the numerous testi¬ 
monials r soeived, I am again induoed to offer my cheap col¬ 
lections of bedding plants. 25 doz. for £1 Is. ; 12 doz. for 
IQs. 6d.; 5 doz. for 5s. 64 The above all strong and well 
rooted, carefully packed to travel any distance by post or 
rail free, for aoah with order.—J. POWLEY, Florist, Phila¬ 
delphia, Norwich. 


1TI0LAS for immediate effect, splendid for 
V mousin g or edging: blue. 6s. 100; yellow, 6s. Gd. 100, or 
Is dozen, post free.—HARK NESS A SON, Exelby Lane 
Nursery. Bedaie. _ 

DETTERIDGfi’S Prize Globe Asters (24 varie- 

X) ties), same strain as we exhibited so successfully last 
sezsou, 50 plants. Is. 84; 100, 2s. 94, post free.—HARK- 
XESS A SON, Exelby Lane Nursery, Bedaie._ 

TDHLOX Drummondi grandiflora (twelve varie- 

X ties). Flowers of this beautiful Btrain rival the perennial 
Phlox in size, shape, and colour: 50 plants, 28.; 100, 3a. 64, 

post frefe— HARK NE88 A SON, Bedaie. _ 

Snow in Sum- 

i. 84 100; 

_._„__ J, Exelby 

Lane Nursery, Bedaie. _ 

HUMS.—Six lovely varieties, King of Tom Thumbs 
fecarletk Golden King. King Theodore (black), Crystal Palace 
Gem (creamy white), Ruby King (pink), Spotted King, sur- 
jnsring Geraniums and Calceolarias for bedding; packets, 
4d each, or packet each variety. Is. 64, post free ; catalogue 
free.—HARfcNESS A SON, Exelby Lane Nursery, Bedaie, 
Yorkshire. 


I AM now prepared to supply 12 dozen Ge»a- 

niums, 5 dozen Lobelia (dark blue), 3 dozen Perilla nan- 
kmcnsis, 2 dozen Balsams, 18 Miss Nightingale Heliotropes, 
IB Phlox Drummondi, 12 Fuchsias, named, for bedding. The 
shore 26 dozen Bedding Plants on receipt of one guinea, 
package included. Packed carefully in damp moss.—Address, 

LBETTE R1PGE, Measham Hall, Athara tone._[1340 

JJ0W~is the best time to plant Ceraatium 
X® tomsntosum, or Snow in Summer. Nothing is more 
valuable as a silvery foliage plant for bordering, or mixed 
rich ether plants in carpet beds. Is. dozen ; or good bundle, 
faough to plant 30 yards, for 5s. 64., free.—T. BETTERIDGE, 
Meaaham Hall, A thereto ng._[1340 


fJHOICK COLEUS, Set No. 2, Mrs. Sharman, 

« Miss Florence, Empress of Germany, A W. Sutton, 
Smart, M. Thomas, M. Jaimain, Eclipses Above 8 beautiful 
vaiz, Is. €4, post free; also set No. 1, 8 vars., Is. 64: 2 new 
Ekieh?ias, Miss L Vidler and Monk Blanc, la—W. GOAD. 
Mznuamead, Plymouth._ [1321 

CjlXGLE DAHLIAS, extra strong plants, from 
U eiogle pots, 2. Is.; 6, 2s. 6<L ; Zonals Henry Jacoby and 
Commander-in-Chief, 94 each; Fuchsias, Lizzie Vidler, Ao., 
64 each; list.—8. L. BOT7RCHIER, Crosby, LiTerpooL 

TVERLASTING FLOWERS.-Helichrysums 

XI (Ihe flowers may be cut and dried) will retain their beauty 
for years; pretty for church decoration, or made into bou¬ 
quets for the home in winter when other flowers are scarce. 
The flowers should be cut just os the blooms are be ginning to 
expand, hung up to dry. Seed of the above In rose, white, 
tcarlet, purple, yellow, salmon. Price per packet, 12 stamps ; 
mixed colours or separate, 2 pockets, 18 stamps.—Address, 
S AMUEL DAXON, Croft, near Warrington _ 

tjflOLA PLANTS, large-flowered, blue, pretty 

" for bedding or bordering flower-bed, walks, or carriage 
drives, continuing in beauty tul destroyed by frost; price per 
dozen, la ; 3 dozen, 2s. 64 Remittance stamp or postal note s. 
Sent out properly packed, postage free.—Address, * SAMUEL 
DAXON, Croft, near Warrington. 

MUSK PLANTS—13 plants for 12 stamps, pro- 


rDELWttiSS (Bridal Everlasting Flower), 


lod; ua VUIbltikMUUr OVLUK » UOIUJ pVl OUilUkl, Ul 

eppe flowers Seed per packet, 12 stamps; with specimen 
Sower and cultu ral instructions, three jackets 30 stamps, 
bee.—* SAMUEL DAXO N, Croft , near Warrington. 

BEAUTIFUL CLIMBERS for window boxes, 

■*“' greenhouse, or warm border. — Thunbergias, white, 
yrilow, or mixed; flourish anywhere; always in bl< 

4 ft. high. Also Ipomceas rubro ccsrulea (tinmens 

blossoms) and limbata elegantissima (lovely purple,. _ __ 

plants of any of above, post free, in strong box, with cul¬ 
tural directions, for la 34—RAVEN8CRODT, Belvoir Road, 
Lordship Lane, 8.E. 


QUPERB FUCHSIAS.—12 choicest Exhibitio 

Fuchsias for 2s. 6d., 6 for Is. 64 ; 12 good ditto, 2s.; 
•elected for town culture or out of doors. Is. 6cL ; 12 beaut 
rul Coleus, 2s.; 12 choice Geraniums for pot culture f< 
*•- &L, 3k., 4a, to 6a, very best kindB only. All plants extj 
wrong, correctly named, and post free in boxes and : 
Postal or P.O, Orders preferred, payable at Lordship La 
RAYKNSCROFT, Belvoir Road, Lordship Lane, S.E. 


PIDGE CUCUMBERS (for out-of-door culture). 

p 1 —3 strong “Stockwood Ridge" plants, post free, foi 
Ji 24; Lobelia speciosa (dark blue), from seed pan, 80 foi 
“■24, very strong; Golden Feather, same price.—RAVENS 
CROFT, 13, Belvoir Road, Lordship Lane, S.E. _ 

WHITE, purple, mauve, anil yellow Viojluj, 

, n ]*- 64 per doz., 8s. r«r 100; Santolina incana, Is. 3d. per 
Q0Z.,8s.p«r 100, and various other things cheap. See past 
notices in this paper.—Apply, T. L. MAYOS, Highfield Nur- 
Hereford. 


GHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Very strong plants 

VJ from single pots correctly named. Amateur Prize- 
taker's surplus stock 2s. doz. Christmas Roses, fine roots, 
plant now to flower next winter, very healthy plants, 3s. 64 
dozen. Everlastings, nice plants, assorted varieties, very 
handsome and most useful for winter bouquets, Is. 64 doz. 
Fuchsia, three of that splendid foliage variety Golden 
Treasure for la.; a dozen strong plants, assorted varieties, 

Is. 6d. Wallflower Cloth of Gold, new variety, immense im¬ 
provement on any hitherto offered, flowers of enormas size, 
more than 2 in. in diamet -r of a pure bright golden-yellow, 

4 for Is., all free.—THOS. HIGGS, Jun., Stapleton Roa4 
Bristol. 

T ETTUCE PLANTS, CABBAGE PLANTS, 

-LI Ac.. Ac.—Hardy autumn sown, fine plants. Bath Cos and 
Lee's immense Cabbage Lettuce plants, 54 100, 3s. 64 1000, 
50,000 for £8. 100,000 £15. Early Rainham, Enfield Market, 
Robinson's Drumhead. Drumhead Savoy, Green Curled Kale, 
Thousand-headed Cabbage, Roseberry, and Scrymger’s Giant 
Brussels Sprouts, 64 100. Is. 9d. 500. 3s. per 1000, 55a. 20,000. 
Red pickling Cabbage, 84 100, 2s. 64 500, 4s. per 1000. Cat- 
teU's Eclipse Broccoli, 84 100, 6s. 1000, £5 20,000, on rail; well 
packed in damp Moss, package lndude4 Cash with order, 
or satisfactory reference to EDWARD LEIGH, Wrotham 
Farm, Dunsfold, Godaiming. N.B.—Send for list and copy 
of testimonials. 

pOSL' FREE.—Hathaway’s, large Red, and 

X Tree Tomatoes, Is. per dozen ; Long Red Capsicums, 24 
for Is.; Marrow plants (three kinds), 3 for Is.; hardy Ridge 
and Golden Globe Melon, 3 for Is • Stockwood Ridge Cucum¬ 
ber, 3 for Is.—EDWARD LEIGH, Wrotham Farm, Duns- 
fold, Godaiming. 

pdST FREE.—Autumn -8 own, strong Early 

X Cabbage plants, late do., also Brussels Sprouts, Savoy, 
green curled Kale, red pickling Cabbage, Bath Cos, Leo s 
Immense Lettuce plants, Broccoli (late), all la per 100.— 
EDWARD LEIGH, Wrotham Farm, Dunsfokl, Godaiming. 
D tiDDING PLANTS. - Geraniums, Fuchsias, 

XJ Coleus, Lobelias, and Verbenas, Is. 64 per dozen; 
Pelargoniums, 64 each; Spirsea, 64 each; Gloxinias, 64 
each; Achiinenes, 6d. each pot of 12 bulbs; Tricolor and 
Bicolor Geraniums, all autumn struck plants, 2s. 64 dozen. 

—W CULLINGFORD, Forest Gate. E. 

1 A- WEEK GERMAN STOCKS and German 

XU Asters, 2s. per 100, warranted double; Zinnia elegans. 
double, 6d. dozen; Double Balsam, Is. per dozen; Yellow 
Pyrethrum, 2s. per 100 ; Musk Harrisoni and Lobelia. 64 
dozen.—W. CULLINGFORD, Forest Gate, E. 

ITARRISON’S GIANT MUSK (hardy) — 

■LL Twelve plants will be sent post free on receipt of 2s. in 
stamps, or six plants, Is. 14, by G. W. ROBINSON, Florist, 
Barton-on-Humber. [1184 

I QK finn Choice, hardy, and other Plants for 
JLUiJ j vJvJVJ Beds, Borders, Greenhouse, or Stove, in¬ 
cluding Hyacinthus candicans. Anemone jap. alba. Carna¬ 
tions, Picotees, Cloves and Pinks, Tuberous Begonias, White¬ 
flowering Tobacco, Asters, Phloxes, Stocks, Ac. List of 
Plants, Bulbs, and Seeds, 14 stamp.—W. WEALE, Taplow, 
Bucks. 

fpO PANSY GROWERS and EXHIBITORS. 

X —The grandest collection in England. No Violas or 
inferior sorts kept. Twelve distinct Shaw and Fancy, 3s. ; 25, 
5s. 64 : carriage free, with descriptive list.—S. SHErPER- 
SON, Florist, Prospect House, Belper. Trade suppli©4 

KTICOTI AN AS (fine white), LINUM FLAVUM 

Xs (yellow), MONOCHA2TON (pink), most charming pro¬ 
fuse winter-flowering cool greenhouse plants, certain to 
please, from 7d. each, 6s. per doz., post nree; also splendid 
collection of bedding and other stock cheap and goo4 Cata¬ 
logue free.—W. BAILEY, Winter Garden, Southboume-on- 
6ea, near Christchurch. 

lf| DOZEN Bedding plants, including Gera- 
XVJ niums. Fuchsias, Lobelias, Ageratums, Ircslnos, and 
the beautiful Myosotis for 10s.; half the above, 5s., package 
free.—Cash with order to JAS. H. SHAW, Hill St., Newry. 

PANCRATIUM CARIBB^UM.—Fresh im- 

X portation of bulbs of this splendid white-flowered fra¬ 
grant greenhouse plant, Is. 6d. each; six for 7s. 6d.: twelve 
for 12s.—HOOPER A CO., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

THE SCARLET GLADIOLUS (G. brenchleyen- 

X gig), the finest hardy autumn flower for any garden. 
Plant now. Strong bulbs. 2s. per dozen; 10a per 100.— 
HOOPER A CO., Covent Garden, London. 

KTOW isftie time to plant Violets to insure sue- 
Xi cess. A heavy surplus stock of tbe two best Violets 
extant, viz., The Czar and Victoria Regina; good plants 
2s. 64 ; extra strong, 3s. 64 per 100. AIL other leading varie¬ 
ties equally cheap.—T. HARWOOD, The Vineyard, Kings- 
kerswell, Devon. 

Established upwards of a century. 

TklCKSONS & CO, Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and 

X/ Florists, 1, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, beg to call the 
attention of all lovers of flowers to their new descriptive 
catalogue of florists' flowers, which will be Bent free on appli¬ 
cation. It includes all their novelties in bedding Violas, 
show and fancy Pansies, Pinks, Saxifrages, Phloxes, Campa¬ 
nulas, double Mayweed, new Btrawberry, and many others 
which have been certificated and favourably noticed in the 
gardening periodicals. 

T HUES OF THE VALLEY.-Wanted some 

XI good strong clumps for planting to flower this year.— 
Address, stating price to Mr. SMALL, High Street, Buck¬ 
ingham. 

i "DORGET-ME-NOT.-Thisvaluable'plant blooms 

X through the summer, thrives best planted in a shady 
■ position; the sprays of bloom measure 6 in. in length; invalu- 
. able for bouquets ; 2s. 64 doz., post free.—J. JAMES, Florist, 
South Knighton, Leioester. 

"DEST FUCHSIAS, Coleus, Is. fid. doz. ; 12 pot 

JJ Zonals, 2s. ; 3 Evergreen Begonias, Is. 24 ; 30 green¬ 
house plants, 5s. ; 12 window plants, 2s • very strong, best 
• kinds, named and free.—J. L. BRY AN, Youghal, Cork. [1347 j 


•pHE best House Plant, Aspidistra lunda vane- 
j See opinion of Gardening Illustrated of May 
pag e 118; strong plants, 4s. each.—Apply as above. 


Tk Tvbliaher beg» to announce that the positions of Adver- 
ts mnnot be settled beforehand, nor can any guarantee 
* " n rn lu 1 ^ eontinvtd repetition of the tame Advertitancnt 


(GERANIUMS.—Good strong plants, bestvarie- 

VJ ties, Is. 6d. dozen; dwarf Ageratums, Canariensis, and 


HARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fibre 

VJ Refuse, 3d. per bushel, 100 for 20b. ; truck Goose). 80s. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6d. per sack. 5 sackB 25s., 
sacks 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per sack, 5 sacks 22s.. 
sacks 44 each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9a. per bushel, 15s. half 
ton. 26s. per ton * in 2 bushel bags, 44. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould andLeaf Mould, ls.perbusbeL Sphagnum 
Moss, 8s. 64 per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, Virgin 
Cork, Tobaoco Cloth, Russian Mats, Ac. Write for free 
Price List, H. G. SMYTH, 17a, Coal Yard, Drury Lane (late 
of Castle 8treet, Long Acre). 

ptOCOA-NCTT FIBRE REFUSE, by CkubVs 

w Patent Process, as supplied to all the Royal Gardens and 
Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful at all seasons. Invalu¬ 
able for Potting, Plunging, Forcing, ferneries, Strawberries, 
Bedding-out Plants, Ac. Destroys ay slugs and Insects. Sacks, 
Is. each ; 15 sacks, 12s. ; 30 saoks, 20s. (all sacks inoluded). 
Truck-load, free on rail, 25s.; limited quantities of P. M. 
special quality, granulated, in sackB only, Is. 64 (2 Prize 
Medals) valuable for Potting and use in Conservatory. 
Terms, strictly cash with order. To obtain the genuin e 
article, buy direct from the Manufacturers, CHUBB, 
ROUND, A CO., Fibre Works, West Ferry Road, Mill wall, 
London, B. 


flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, beat quality, 
VJ Is. per bag; 30 bags, 18s.: truck load, free to rail, 21s. 
All garden requisites.—A. FOULON, 32, St. Mary Axe. __ 

■nENYN’S unrivalled TOBACCO CLOTH and 

JJ PAPER. -Paper, 7d. per lb.. 14 lbs. 8ej Cloth, 8d.per lb., 
14lbs., 9s.; Roll paper, 94 per lb.—J. DENYN, 73, Kondle- 
sham Road, Clapton. 

EEL’S NEW AND LOW-PRICED IN¬ 
SECTICIDE. — Used by Gardeners of H.R.H. the 
PRINCE OF WALES, Ac. A free, non-lnjurious fluid, easily 
applied. No more smoke. Invaluable for ladies. 34 per 
gallon (concentrated). Interesting descriptive Pamphlet and 
Report gratis.—Mr. HAWES, WaJcot Parade, Bath. Please 
write, i lb. sample case, post free, Is. 

CONCENTRATED TOWN MANURE, con- 

vJ taining 8 per cent, ammonia, equal to 35 per cent, sul¬ 
phate of ammonia. Delivered at Warrington Stations In bags 
of 2 cwt. each, at £7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, 
Town Hall, Warrington. 

CHARCOAL, finely powdered, invaluable for 

VJ lawns and old gardens; prevents clubbing in Cabbages. 
Price 25s. per ton, in bags, at Warrington Stations, or 2s. 64 
per 2 cwt. bag.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, Town Hall, 
Warrington.___ 

PURE WOOD CHARCOAL for Agricultural, 

X Horticultural, and Sanitary purposes; also for Vine 

Border*. Flower Be4n. and Pots. Prices on application to 
HIRST, BROOK, A HIRST, Manufacturers, Leeds._ 

VIRGIN CORK FOR FERNERIES AND 

V CONSERVATORIES.—'The cheapest and best house 

in London.—GEORGE LOCKYER A CO., 13, High Street, 
Bloomsbury ,_W.C. _ 

VIRGIN CORK.—Handsome Pieces, lightest, 

Y therefore cheapest ; 112 lb., 18s. 6d.,; 66 lb., 11s. 64 ; 

28 lb., 6s. 64—WAT80N A SCULL, 90, Lower Thames 
Stree t, Ix mdon, E.O. _ ^ _ R FLOWER 

T and TREE STAKE is unrivalled for cheapness, light¬ 
ness. strength, sightliness, stiffness, driving deep, easy with¬ 
drawal, convenient packing. Per dozen, 2 ft, 3e.; 3 ft., 4s.; 
4 ft., 5s.; 5 ft., 7s.: 6 ft., 9s.; 7 ft., lls.—BROOKES A CO. 
(Estab. 1769), 4, Cateaton St reet, Manchester. 

PXTRAstout and strongT aNNED NETTING, 

XI 2 yards wide, 1J4 per yard; 4 yards wide, 34 per 


2d.; 2 yards wide, 44 ; 4 yards wide, 84 per .-- _ 

NETTING, 50 inches wide, 9 meshes to the square inch, 74 
per yar4 TIFFANY, 20 yards by 1 yard 3s. 44, or2id yard. 
—W. CULLINGFORD, Forest Gate, Lmdon, E. _ 

•"PANNED NETTING of superior quality, and 
X all selected L 2,and 4 yards wide, at 14, 2d., and 4d. 
perj-ard FIBRE REFUSE, TOBACCO CLOTH, Ac.— 
MAKENDAZ and FISHER, 9, James 8t, Oovent Garden. 


T ANNED GARDEN NETTING, Id. per sq. 

yard; Scrym, Tiffanj. Elastic Netting, aecond-hand 
Bunting, Ac. Sample book 2 stamps.—JOHN EDGINGTON 
A CO., 48, Long Lane, West Smithfleld London, E.O. 

QTOUT Strong TANN b D GARDEN NET- 

O TING, 1, 2, 3. 4 yds. wide, Rd per square yd ; 200 yds., 
18s. 6d.; 400, £1 15s.; 600, £2 10s Good ordinary netting, 
14 yd : 300. £1 Is. Customers’ letters approving if desired— 
SMITH, 9, Mary’ 8 Terrace, Newtown, Huntingdon.__ 

OALVXNISED - FITTINGS FOR WIRING 

VJ FRUIT WALLS —F. MORTON A CO.. 1, Delahay 
Street, Westminster, S.W., supply these, at following prices, 
for cash to accompany order: Tightening Raidisseurs, 2s. 84 
per doz.; Terminal Holdfasts, Is. 94 per doz.; Eyes for 
Guiding the Wires, 54 per doz.; Wire, Is. 104 per 100 yds.; 
Winding Key (only one required), 4d._Bags for pocking extra. 

POULTRY WIRE NETTING. GALVANISED, 

X can be obtained at exceptionally low prices from 
FRANCIS MORTON and Co. (limited), 1, Delahay Street, 
Westminster. Price Lists on application. 
GLASSHOUSES AND HEATING. — PAM- 
VX PHLET, with views and prices for this work of any ex¬ 
tent from £12. Hygienic Gas Stoves from £3. Sir J. Paxton’s 
Hothouses, Boilers, SyringeR, Garden Seats, etc. _ 

B. W. WARHTTRST, 33, Highgate Ro ad Lo n don, N.W. 

GREENHOUSES FOR THE - MILLION^— 

IT Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 ft. by 7 ft., £4, 
Conservatory, 12 ft by 8 ft, £8. Vinery, 20 ft, £7. Tenant's 
Fixtures. Drawings, 34—Yorkshire Horticultural Works 
Wind hill, Shipley. _ _ _ [l^H 


pAIN T. — Large Quantity for sale specially 

X prepared for Horticultural buildings, greenhouses, 
Ac., 2 4 per lb., all colours; improved zinc white paint 444 
lb. ; white lead, 23s. cwt..; flue oak varnish, 7s gallon ; cash.— 
A. LEETE A Co., Paint Manufacturers. 129, London R4, 8.E. 


KTEW DOUBLE WHITE FUCHSIA EDEL- 

Xl WEISS.—The finest ever offered in every respect, 2s. 
each, post free; April 20.— HENPER A CO., Plymouth. 


PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS!! PRIMULAS!!! 

X —Thirteenth year of distribution. Williams' superb 
strain, Is. 64 per doz., 10s. per 100; Cinerarias, same prioe. 
Package and carriage free. The above are quite equal to 
those I have sent out in previous years. Cash with Order.— 
JOHN STEVENS, Ihe Nurseries, Coventry. 


pERN CASES, elegant black, gold case, new 

X design, complete packed and put on rail, 50s.; send for 
photo, and testimonials: also outside window Ferneries and 
Aquariums made to order:—W. RAGLAN, 15, Momington 
Road^New Cross.___ 

rpO~THE TRADE—Birch Brooms, Garden 

X and Tree Stakes of every description, Pea Boughs, Grass 
Rods, Ac.—G. POTTIER, Underwood Merchant, Birch 
Broom and Charcoal Manufacturer, 115, Bethnal Green Road, 
London, E. 

PEE-KEEPERS who wish for a superior article 

P at a small oost should apply for list of prloes of aU 
requisites for advanced and modem bee-keeping. —BARGE 
A FREEMAN , SB, Market Place. Great Yarmouth. 
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SLOW COM BUST ION - . _ 

fcToVK FOR llKATINU Send for Prospectus. 
GKKEXHOU8EK, ko. 


Estimates Free. 


The Trade Supplied. 


The " H KOLA i N'MTANT V 
NKorS WATER HF.ATEK 1*« *i: 
IJATHH, LAVATORIES, He. 


KT 

iL 


Estab. 1765.1 JOHN C. CHRISTIE, 

Heating, Lighting, and Sanitary Engineer. 

IMPROVED PATENT SLOW COMBUSTION 

-A-1ST ID OTHER BOILERS, A.3STXD 

COMPLETE HOT-WATER APPARATUS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


t h?"Ur°?S» n nnl*n( th'u Warehouses and Offices - 3 & 5, MANSELL ST., E O. | 

a'SW Show Rooms - ... 2, NEW BROAD STREET, E C. I 

first patented this invention. _ 


LONDON. 



Economical, Durable, Effective, and 
run: fk«*m farbonu; uxihe. I ,.i, 
<!. W. WIGNERS and R. II. If AR¬ 
LAN D’H REPORT. 


The New Patent Overspun India-rubber Seamless and Pleatless 

G-^-iRiDiEiisr hose. 




ci&mJtiA jt'- \ el Via'afaLr rf. 


Unequalled for Lightness, Pliability,/^ 

JJ Strength, and Cheapness. tej^MiUBP 


This Hose can be obtained from all Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Ironmongers, k. 

Responsible Agents required in every town for the sale of this Hose. Liberal terms will be given. 

MANUFACTORY—Tub Ikwell India-rubber and Gutta-percha Workh, Salford, Manchester. 

WAREHOUSES— 

C, Billiter Street, London, E.C., and Royal Victoria and Albert Docks fCentral Station V, E. Liverpool, S, Strand Street. Glasgow, 03, Wert Regent Street. 
Newcastle-uj>on-Tyne, Baltic Buildings, Quay Side. Birmingham, Town Hall Chambers, New Street. Cardiff, 102, Bute Rond. 

Stoat)tea, 101, Oxford Street. 

REGISTERED OFFICE—6, Billiter Street, London, E C. 

Sole Licensees: The Irwell India-rubber and Gutta-percha Works, Limited. Works: Salford, Manchester. 

Registered Offlce-G, Billiter Street, London, E.C. All communications to be addressed to the UomDany. 



75 PER CENT." LESS FUEL BURNT. 

_ECfT_ 


THE ORANDEST COLLECTION EXTANT, INCLUDINO 


CATALOGUE TOST FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


THOMAS S. WAKE, Hale Farm Nurseries, TOTTENHAM, LONDON. 


No. 74.— TnnFF-QUARTEu Span-roof Carden Frame 
CASH PRICES— Garriage Paid. 

No. 2 size .. 8 ft. long .. 6 ft. wide.... £4 15 0 

No. 3 Size .. 12 ft. long .. 6 ft. wide_ 6 10 0 

No, 4 size .. 16 ft. long .. 6 ft. wide_ 8 5 0 

These frames give areat height in the centre. They are 

13 in. High in front. 24 in. high at tho back, and 32 in. at flu- 
ridge. Front or back lights turn over. Setropes are provided 
for ventilating. Are made of tho best hard red deal, r.ll 
tainted foiw coats of best oil colour. The lights are glazed 
with best 21-oz. English glasB. For testimonials, see our 
Catalogue, free on application. Carriage paid to any Railway 
Station in England and W:Hes, also to Edinburgh and Dublin. 

Estimates for Garden Frames, Pit Lights, Sashes, etc. 

“ Homestead, Dundrum. 

“ Mr. Henry McComas haviirn had 61 ft. of the No. 74 
frame, he considers it very satisfactory." 

BOULTON & PAUL, Norwich. | 


GENTLEMEN S GARDENERS, AMATEURS & OTHERS 

S REQUIRING 

HARDEN POTS 

vX of bcBt quality are re¬ 
quested to send their orders 

•T. MATTHEWS, 

Royal Pottery, Weston- 
super-Mare. 

Prico List on atq dication. 


"PERFECTED" 

COD 

LIVER 

O I L. 

NO AFTER-TASTE.” 


“Is as nearly tasteless as Cod- 
fiver Oil can be." — Lancet. 

“ No-nauso jua eructations follow 
after fi ia swallowed.” — Alcuical 

Press. -* 

It Is manufactured from fresh and 
selected Livers at Abend: Hai. uury » 
own factory in Norway, and by an 
entirely new and distinct procot s. 

Only In Capsuled Imp. 1-pints, 1/4; 
4-pints, 3?6; Pints, *19; Qts.,0/- 
0/ Chemists Everywhere. 


ORDINARY 

POT. 


LONG TOM. 


PRETTY VILLA GREENHOUSES 


-Ll cose and Weakness, 5s. Knee Caps, Leg- 

S ngs, Anklets, 3% 6d., and 4s. Shoulder 
races, 7s. 6tL : prevent Btooping. Moc-maln 
Rupture Truss (no springs), 12s. 6<L Sonofrons, 
for deafness, 2s. 6d. Rad way and "Night Con¬ 
veniences. 12s. 6d. Illustrations, four stamps 
-MILL!KIN Jt I AWLF.Y, 165, Rtran.L 


Good workmanship, best materials, LOWEST PRICES In 
ie kingdom. Estimates for Conservatories, Green- 
>uses, itc.. to any plans, free < f charge. 

Citalojues 12 stamps Illustrated lists post.free. 
Ladies and gentlemen waited upon by special appoint- 
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f AWN SAND, for destroying Daisies, Dande- 

11 lions. Plantains, Ribbed Grass, Thistle, and other weeds 
L.vns, Croquet Groumls, Rowling Greens, Parks, etc., at 
ae time acting as h. fertiliser, and improving the growth 
Uxir of the Grass. Price in tins, Is., 2s. 6 d , and 5s. each , 
•*,f0*., 19s., and 36s. each. 

< TAN DEN’S MANURE fer promoting a rapid, 

U healthy, robust growth, an early maturity, improving the 
;alitj of vegetables, flavour of fruits, and heightening the 
«jor and increasing the size of Bowers. It is especially 
loable to exhibitors and others whose aim is to excel. It 
jways of the same strength, certain and Bafe in all opera- 
1 , and is applied with but little time or labour. In tins, 
J». 6 <L. 5a. 6 d., 10a. 6 d., 21s. each ; and in kegs, 56 lbs., 28s : 
it*., each. 

HARDENER’S INSECTICIDE for destroying 

VjT and preventing all the various Insects, Blights, and Mil- 
n infesting plants and trees. Is is easily applied either by 
png. syringing, sponging, or as a winter dressing; does 
require cleansing off with water; will not stain or injure 
my more than plain water the most delicate flower, fruits 
I'ohage, or root: gives the foliage a bright, clean, healthy 
.pi-earance, and promotes the growth of the plant. In jars, 
Le 6 d. 3a, 5s. Cd., 10s. each; and in kegs, 28 lbs., 21s. ; 56 lb., 
12s.; 112 lbs., 84a. each. 

WORM DESTROYER for eradicating every 

M kind of wopn from the roots of large specimen plants, 
I ;s, lawns, etc. It is easily and cheaply applied, and will 
ft harm the most, delicate plant. In bottles, Is., 2s. 6 tL, 
;.v. 12 s, 6 d. each. 

HORRY, SOPER, FOWLER, & Co. (Limited), 

U Sole Manufacturers. Offices and Show' Rooms: FINS¬ 
BURY STREET. K.C. Manufactory and Bonded Tobacco 
stores: SHAD THAMES. LONDON, S.E. _ 

THE PR KEEN DAL FARM POULTRY 

I YARDS, Aylesbury.—Messrs. R. R. Fowler & Co. can 
uoir book orders fur EGGS from their finest priz.c and pure 
red poultry at 16s. i*?r doz. A descriptive catahrgue contain- 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 


DARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS, with 

*_ 'Uovarcls of 350 n lust rations, price 18s.-T he Garden 
O ffice, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

•"PHE ORCHARDIST.—The most complete 

„ w ° rk fru ‘t hi the English language, 3 s. 6 d. free by 
Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent 


anipton Street, Covent Garden, London, W*0. ’ ’ 

THE SUB-TROPICAL (tARDEN HhasTbeau- 

tifully-engraved figures of all the imi>ortant tyi** of hardy 
plants useful in obtaining picturesque effects in the garden 
Fnce 5s., jiost free 5s. 6 d.— Garden Office, 37, South¬ 
ampton Street, CoventGan len, Lo ndon. W.C. 

TTARDY FLOWERS explains the Culture 

AA. and Propagation of all the finer flowers hardy in our 
climate, with short descriptions alphabetically arranged, and 
carefully-made selections of the plants for various purposes. 
Cheap edition. 3s 6 d., post free. 4s — Garden Office, 37, 


ELLIOTT’S IMPROVED 

‘Summer Cloud’ Shading 

For Greenhouses, Conservatories, Skylights, and all Glass 
Structures that require Shading Material. 

It combines EFFICACY with APPEARANCE. CONVE¬ 
NIENCE with ECONOMY, and its effects are LASTING. 

Sold in packets. One Shilling each, with full directions for 
use, and may lie obtained from all Seedsmen and Nurserymen. 
Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors: 

CORRY, SOPER, FOWLER, & CO. (Ltd.), 

Finsbury Street, E.C., and Shad Thames, S.E. London. 


ugm&tscn rearing and management, Ac., and also a Hst of 
the 30 distinct varieties kept by them will be forwarded post 
tree cm application. Stock from these yar«Ls have won prizes 
it ;11 the leading exhibitions from the earliest days of poultry 
hows 131 now, besides gaining the gold medal at the Paris 
’□irenal Exhibition. 1378, and since 1871 Messrs. Fowler 
ire been award ■ I 167 silver cups. 603 first prizes, 420 second 
fires, 401 third prizes, and over 850 high commendations. 

QA nnO l’ARROTS imiwrted annually.— A 
GUjVfUV/ beautiful African grey, with crimson toil, 
■cat to any addri-M package included, for 15s. If not saiis- 
ittory on Veoeii >t money returned. A host of other stock. 
‘Mutiful Singing Canaries, small foreign birds, pet ;Moti- 
■i-. Tortoises. i • hers, 5000 Parrot- Cage 

esi; arrivals daily. The Grey Parrot—the Thirty Guinea 
Binl-thattook the two first prize* at the Surrey Show in 
*78 and 1881, was purchased from me a young bird.— 
. TT.MAlf largest importer in the world, Liver 


(REGISTERED.) 

Hydro-Carbon Oib as Insecticide* and Washes fjr Plants 

and Animals. 


Bottles, Is. 6 d„ 2s. 6 d. f Ms. 6 d., and 7s. 6 d.; 
Gallons, 12s. 6 d.; Casks, 11s. i»er gallon. 

from all seedsmen AND CHEMISTS. 


For washing Rose Trees and killing the Green Fly on 
them, mix a t< aspoonful of the Oil with a pint of soft water ; 
this will do for Pelargoniums and all flowering plants in¬ 
fested with Green Fly, and if applied with one of Hunt's 
aphicides it will be th< '.jest and cheapest remedy ever tried. 

For Wireworms at the roots, water with a solution double 
the above strength. 

For Mealy Bug, Thrip. and Red Spider, one tablespoonful 
of the Oil to a quart <>f water. 

For Ringworm, Itch, and Lice use according to directions 
on Bottle. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

Willersley Gardens, February 15, 1882. 

Mr. HucHTES.—S ir,—Please send me at once one gallon Fir 
Tree Oil. I hnvc again tried the above, rtnd believe it to be 
what has been said of it. My previous disappointment with 
it was on- account of its not being stirred sufficiently.— 
Yotrrs, Ac:, 1 ■'ffAS. TltWINDTON. 


nU> : CRE'£$, Concrete* Concrete. — The .Lest 
U material f©v statylp (bsnr, fctnv-hpupes, greenhouses, and 
rll fann buildings, wareh basements, yards, carriage 

Lrives, gaidett W»'i w..ys, and tire-proof flooring. It is 

impervious to damp and vermin-proof. Estimates, samples, 
.ad references free on application. Experienced workmen 
*nt to all parts of the country, and none but the best matc- 
ial» used. All work guaranteed. Note the address—W. H. 
KIBTL AN, Heading!e y Concrete Works, Leeds. 

DONE MEAL, the best MANURE for the 

JJ garden, vinery, lawn, and greenhouse, stimulating and 
laetiug in its action, and perfectly harmless to the most sen- 
live plant. In hags.Is. and 2s. Sd.; J-cwl. 7x6d,; 1 cwt. 
ikL—BRUCE, WHITBURN, A CO., 19, St. Paul's Place. 
Ur;, Ion, N. __(1348 

0ULPHOL1NE LOTION. A 11 external Cure 

w for Skin Dieses. There is scarcely any eruption but 
rill yield to SUl3*HOLINE and fade aw ay in a few days. 
Ordinal? pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish 
ifbyffikgic; while old skin disorders, that have plagued 
ifferera for years, however deeply rooted, Sulphohne will 
"naefully attack them. It destroys the animafcultu which 
;e these unsightly, irritable affections, and always pro- 
•.** a clear skin Solpholine Lotion is gold by Chemists. 
1 Atlea, 9d. 

DIM MELS NEW SEASON PERFUMES, ex- 

■kb traded direct from flowers with his patent Myrogene.— 
White Heliotrope, White Pink, White Lilac, White Rose, 
Malretta, Rose Laurel, Wallflower, Sw'eet Pea, Byririga, Ac. 
All from 2s. 6<L—EUGENE RIMMEL, 96, Strand; 128, 
Resent Street; and 24, Coinhill, Loudon ; and 9, Boulevard 
• a Capucines, Paris. 

T C. >ST EVENS’ HORTICULTURAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, ami NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
'’OOMS, 33, King Street, Covcuut Garden, London. Esta- 
xhc-d 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 


Manufactured by 

E. GRIFFITH HUGHES, 

OPERATIVE CHEMIST, 

yiCTORIA STREET, MANCHESTER. 


r T 1 HE NEW (GARDEN HOISE, made ujion the 

-L principle of the fire hose'used byCaptain Shaw, C.B., Chief 


Officer of the Metrojxflitan Fire Brigade. It is much cheaper 
and, far more durable than white rubber or fabric host 
Private customers supplied at trade prices. Simple free. 
MERRY WEATHER A SONS, 63, Long Acre, London. W.C. 
Works: Greenwich. 


Picturesque Rock Gardens, 

FERNERIES, WATERFALLS, LAKES, and ROCKY 
PONDS and STREAMS DESIGNED and FORMED in 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL ROCK; also CONCRETED 
effectually by PULHAM A SON, BROXBOURNE, who have 
executed over 200 works in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales ; lu several counties now' doing. 

TUFA, SPAR. OOLITE, SAND, and LIMESTONE 
ROCK at our depots, BROXBOURNE, Tottenham, and 
Brixtou, or in truck loads from the' quarry. 

PUBffAM S BALL VALVE, for .outlets of LAKES, 
PONDS, STREAMS, RESERVOIRS, &c„ is fhrfftt Klmple 
and effective. Cannot gel out of order. No iron, to rust. 

TENNIS COURTS or FLOORS formed in PULHAMITE 
PERMANENT GRAVEL, also GARDEN and TERRACE 
WALKS, Forecourts, Greenhouses, STABLE FLOORS, Ac. 
also in GRANITE, MARBLE, and SPAR-FACED CON 
CRETE, intensely hard. Durability gflarinteed. . 

• AH particular* gent on receipt of 6 st aflips 


““ —President, the Right Hon. Earl Sydney, GD.ll., 
Lord-Lieutenant of the County of Kent. The ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the Society wUl be held iu Camden Park, 
Chislehurst, on SATURDAY, iJULY 8 , 1882. A full Military 
B tnd will he engaged for the Occasi on. .Subscribers of One 
GsHlKti will be entitled to sSx'Tpfets, giving admission to the 
exhibition one hour before ordinary tickets. Subscriptions 
are now- due ami may be paid to the Hon. Treasurer or Secre¬ 
tary. Schedule of Prize*. Rules, and.Regulationg can be ob¬ 
tained qf, C. T. HODGES, Esq., Lachine, Chislchurst, Hon. 
Treasurer; Mr. E. C. WATERS, The Common, Chialehurst, 
Secretary- 


application, or post free. 


; Fago 

Lettuce for summer' .. 12 U 
Lily of the Valley, 

moving .. .. 182 

Meseinbryauthenium tri¬ 
color .. . w .. 123 

Mushroom culture .. 12J 

Musk for exhibition .. 129 

Narcissus incomparabilis 127 
New garden, stocking a 129 
(irange marmalade .. 132 
Pansies, soil for.. .. 129 

Peas, late.125 

lVas, weevils in .. .. 129 

Pigeons, hints ou .. 132 

Plants iu irota .. .. 123 

Polyanthuses .. .. 12S 

Poultry .131 

Primroses.123 

Rose trees, green-tly on 13J 
Roses, 4Kt.UHrp-v f pr-. .. 123 
Roses, mildew 011 .. .123 

Rpses on w alls .. .. 124 

Scabious not germinating 130 
Shading-greenhouses .. 123 
Spirasi ariivfolia.. .. 123 

StagVhora Ferns .. 125 

Stmwtienjr planting .. 121 
Straw berry plants .. 122 

Strawberry, tiro.121 

Tenant's right .. .. 129 

Todea superba .. .. 122 

Vegetables, culture of.. 125 

Viues, planting .. .. 122 

Vines, treatment of .. 124 

Waterproofing calico .. l.'lO 
Walnuts without kernels 129 
Window plants, insects on 122 
Wistarias and Laburnums 123 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 


ROLL TOBACCO PAPER, CLOTH, 


Catrn 2*. each extra/alloiccd for trktn rcturntu. 
Price 9s. 6 d., I Price 9s. 6 d., 

4 squares, 9i by 6 j I 261 squares 8 j by 6 j 
(in one case). j .(in .one case). 

Lest Quality. I Brut Quality. 

Other sizC -8 qu'otCd^ldr oh*application. 


A5D FIBRE FOB FUMIGATING. 

Mr to obtain. 0 lb., 4s. Gd. . 

. per «r Cloth, 6 lbs., 3s 

2S li«., 15*. Carriage pa d to I,<ujdg» or any Railway 
.article* coutdw the pan essence of 
- M of the nobility, 

> kOMPff ipen f>f the profusion,‘Ac.—Manufacturers, 
BUmm BI, I'let;. rid Sm i >. t'| M • am. P.O.O. 

heqUBB, Darlington Br-.Chatham. Old Tobacco Rope, 

•j strong, f or fuaiigating, Ac v 56- l bs . 12s. 6d.; 1 cwt., 22s. 

Amateur’s Hot-Water Apparatus 
\CMH .slow Comlmsiion Boiler, pipes, and 

- all fittings complete, ready for erection, from -t 3 15s. | 
TKcdent 8 low Combustion Star Boilers from 40 - -. each. 
iO.-tn.ted Lists free. 

CHAS P. JvINNELL A CO., 31, Bankside, S.E. __ 

Amateur's Cheap Hot-water Apparatus. 
1HAMPIOX BOILER Tnirns j2 h<ntr^ Avithout 

J sD«nKon. Complete, «zc 5F«. 1, £3 15s. 6-L ; No. 2, 

1 No 3 ; £4 5s. 61 L ; No. 4, £4 lW4d To be seen in 

G. WILCOX i CO.. 83, Old'Sttogt, St. LuL a 


HENRY WAINWRIGHT, Glass and Lead Merohant, 
Alfred Street, Boar Lane, LEEDS- _ 

POULTRY NETTING. 

HUB quality highly commended for the las 
U twenty-five years. 50 perNjeuL discount off all 50-yartl 


rolls, Illustrated Pnce List of Poultry-yard appliances autl 
Bjcu ators post free. . 

BVVVIIT.TW (• PA A'irmv„rV \rinnfn2-fl1lfrS. k ' 


REYN OLDS* & CO., Wire work Manufacturers, 
57, New Compton Street, Loudon, W.C. 


Wolff’s IndeliWe Garden Pencils. 

B .AC a, It HD. and BLUE. 

Wiiiing will withstand the action of air, rain, etc. Price 
-■J ci/h (with either Point Protector or Patent Swivel for 
• strimp. Sample on reccint of four stamps. 8 up- 
' the Trade on cards of 2 dozen. Of all Seedsmen, 
of ihe Manufacturers, E. WOLFF AND SON, 55, Great 
Street, Loudon, W.C. 
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HOOPER’S 

<§A(§K]<2)UJ 

I'A.n.oMATieJ^ 


[After smoking or 
eating seasoned food 

Every respectable 
[ Chemist aim Tobac¬ 
conist sells them. 

ITheyare certified, 
after analysis, to be 
perfectly harmless 
to health.] 


"Gather honey from your flowers." 

Neighbour’s Celebrated Bee-hives 

For taking Honey without the destruction of the Boes. 
Philadelphia Exhibition, 1870. Parit Exhibition, 1873. 

Three Silver Medals 
awarded to 

Goo. Neighbour It Sons. 

NEIGHBOURS 

Improved 

Cottage Bee-hire 

As originally introduced 
by George Neighbour & 
Son*, working Three 
Bell Glasses, is neatly 
and strongly made of 
Straw. It has Three 
Windows in the Lower 
Hive. 

This Hive will be found 
to possess many procti 
col advantages, and is 
more easy of manage¬ 
ment than any other 
Bee-hive that ha* been 
Introduced. 

Prirr, etnuplete, £1 15 0 
Stand fur ditto, 0 10 6 


rrorn wnicb the Combs can be removed at side opening 
whilst supers are on. This Hive affords remarkable facility 
for manipulation, because the frames can also be taken out 
from top us with other Frame Hives, and at the same time 
affonls great opportunity for full inspection, having glass on 
three sides, closed with shutters. 

Price, eompUtr with Cover and Stand, 42s. • alt o Bar Frame 
Hives of moet approved construction, at 7*. 6d., 12s. 6d. to 15s. 
eaAi 

"THE APIARY," by Alfred Neighbour, 5s., postage 
od. A newly-arranged catalogue of other improved Hives 
and Appliances, with Drawings and Prices, sent on receipt of 
Two Stamps. 

GEORGE NEIGHBOUR & fcON8, 

127, High Holbom, W C , A 149, Regent Street, London, W. 


FLETCHER, LOWNDES & CO. 

(LIMITED), 

Patentees and Manu¬ 
facturers of 




GOLD MEDAL 

n 

VOUaervatories 


Greenhouses, 

Boilers and Heating Apparatus . 

Illustrated Catalogue on application. 

13a, GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


BOULTON & PAUL, 

Manufacturers, NORWICH, 

or taraovEs 

Poultry Appliances, &c. 


Illuetrated Cataloirne with lOONsw Design* 
ee by post, containing Practical Treatise on the 
lanagement of Poultry, Pigeons, Pbeasantry, 
vlary. Kennel, flee. 

A LARGE STOCK 

Digitized by 


OfCMPS NOW READT FCR DELIVERY 

Go gle 


Awarded First Prize at the Sydney Exhibition, MW. A wa rded 
Fiist Prize nt the Melbourne Exhibition, ISSI. Also 
A ward,d Silver 3 e Id at /A* Rami Horticultural So iety, 
June, 1&U, for collect in n of Garden Implements, Toils, <fr. 

“The COVENTRY” (Regriatered). 

NETTLEFOLP & SONS tic- 
sire to call especial attention to 
thoir "Coventry" Lawn Mower, 
which they cun confidently recom¬ 
mend a* the best and cheapest in 
the market. 

It has all the Improvements 
which have of late been intro¬ 
duced Into this class of Ma¬ 
chine, either in Knglaud or 
America; ami for the man¬ 
ner in which it ib k* 8 its 
work, its lightness, and 
the ease with which 
it can be used. 


ness 
bring* 
it u whin 
the reach 
of every¬ 
one, and in 
thia respect it 
defies competi¬ 
tion with any A- 
mt-ncan machine 
before the pub¬ 
lic. It is made, 
os its name im¬ 
plies, at Coventry, 
by skilled English 
workmen, and 
of best English 
steel and Iron. 

ThescMachine* 
can also be sup¬ 
plied with ROL¬ 
LERS at SAME 
1* U I O E, and 
GRASS BOXES 
at a small extra 
cost. 

To cut 8 in. wide .. 

„ 10 in. „ 

„ 13in. „ . 


PRICES. 

£2 2s. I To cut 15 in. wide .. £5 5s. 
£3 3s. I „ 18 in.£6 6«. 


Manufactured by 

NETTLEFOLD & SONS, 34, High Holborn, London 


SEE THE NEW 

American Lawn Mower 

The ‘PRESIDENT,’ 

Before you "X V Awarded Twenty-folk First 
buy any Vk X GOLD BlLVXB AMD BKONZI 
other. It is ^k X MEDALS at Exhibitions in 
the best in the ^k X America and Europe 
world, and its sale ^kX Caning, jmid to any Sta 

exceed* any other. X.X fiu«, 

Unsurpassed for 
Simplicity, P: - 

KADI LIT Y, and 
Lioiitneh.h or 
DRALionT, when 
cutting long or 
short, wet or dry, 
grass. Ever a ma¬ 
chine uncondition¬ 
ally warranted. 

Hand Sizes : 

The ’ PRESI¬ 
DENT.’ 8 In.. 42 h.; --- 

10 in. 63s.; 13 in , 84*.; 14 in., 105s.; 16 in.. 126*.; 18 in., 147s. 
List of Pony and Horse Mowers on apjdication. 

THOMAS McKENZIE <5 s SONS, Limited, 

16. Holborn Viaduct, London; 

Dawson Street, Dublin ; & Victoria Street, Belfast. 


WIRE NETTING 

For Aviaries, Chicken-houses. Pbeasantries, and for the 
exclusion of hares, rabbits, poultry. Ac. Best 
quality, anil carefully galvanised. 


CORRUGATED IRON 

For Sheil*, Outhouses, Farm-buildings, Ac., Ac. 
These erected complete, if desired. 

ZINC ROOFING 

Fixed complete upon approved principles. 

ZlliC HAND-FRAMES, WEATHER-VANES, SMOKY CHIM¬ 
NEY CURERS, BUCKETS Ac., Ac. 

Every Description of zinc and Iron Coors. 


Estimates free upon application to 

TREGGON & CO. 

(The oldest firm in the trade), 

York Works, Brewery Road. London, N.; 

And 23, Jewin Street, K.C. 


sweet birie^tih: 


SECURED BY 
USING 


Hooper's 

Cachous 


Avoid the many at¬ 
tempted, and possibly 
injurious, imitations 


CLAY’S 

FERTILISER 

la the Manure that is used by all the principal 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and Gardeners 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

In pkta. 7 lba. 14 lbs. 28 lbs. 56 lba. 1 cwt. 

Is. 2a. 6d. 4a. 6d. 7 b. 6d. 12s. 6d. 20s. 

OLAY & LEVESLEY, 

Temple Mill Lane, Stratford , London , E. 


GARDEN, GREENHOUSE, AND LAWN 

In Canisters, from 6d. to 10*. 6<l, through any Nurseryman 
or Seedsman. 

MANUFACTURED Sol.ELY BY 

MORRIS & GRIFFIN, Geres Works, Wolverhampton 

ESTABLISHED 1821. 


BEFORE PURCHASING 

TENTS or HAMMOCKS 


Send for CHAPMAN S Illustrated Price List 


YOUTHS, 7s 6d. 

SLINGING 

IMPROVED GARDEN TENTS 
25a , 45a , 65e., dec. 

Easily adjusted. Great comfort at small oost 


THR TRAD* SUPPLITO- 

J. W. CHAPMAN, 

12, Railway Approach, London Bridge Station, S.E. 

ECONOMY IN WASHING 

BY UKIXO 

PRIOR BROTHERS* 

131 PROVED AND WELL KNO WN 

PORTABLE WASHING C0PPEBS 

Can be placed anywhere. From 25s. Wlljcon* 
tain six gallons. Thrice Lists oe »PWMa* 

tion to the Manufacturers, 92. Blackman 

Street, Boro’, near St George s Church, n.E 


Printed aud Published by the registered ^r opsy tor. • 
tOBINSON, at the ntfice. 37. Houthatfipton Street, in U 
Parish of St. Paul. London. W.C . in the Couuty of Middlesex. 


Robinson, 

Parish of St_ 

Saturday, May 13,1883 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. 

XEOI8TKKKD FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD 


DICHARD SMITH & CO. beg to announce 

lv that all plant*, Ac., udvertised by them are suitable for 
immediate removal, and that there are many “ Evergreens ” 
from the open pound, such as Hollies, Ac., which may skill 
be transplanted with ever)’ prospect of success ; should, how¬ 
ever. any customer inadvertently order from a catalogue any 
unsuitable plant, information of this fact would, as a matter 
of course, be at once given.—St. John's Nurseries, Wor¬ 
cester. 

T ISt OF BEDDING PLANTS (free on aimll- 

Jj ration) comprising descriptions and prices of established 
plants of the must eligible varieties for the terrace parterre, 
the tropical and ordinary dower garden, the mixed border, 
and for grouping m nuuw with shrubs or ou the lawn.— 
RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Heed Merchants, 

Wotemter. _____ 

TtJCCA or “ Adam’s Needle H is a plant which 


V UCUA or “ Adams Needle is a plant wmen 

L Ig neither so generally known nor planted as much as it 
deserves to be, for when in flower it is a most beautiful ob¬ 
ject, its Aloe-like leaves and appearance being at once re- 
aarkakle and suggestive of tropical vegetation. The under¬ 
mentioned kinds are perfectly hardy and suitable for planting 
in gardens of all sizes: Yucca gloriosa pendulo. Is. 6d. to 
3k 64 each ; Yucca tilamentosa. Is. 64 to 3s. 64 each ; Yucca 
recarva, Is. 64 to 3s. 64 each.-RICHARD SMITH A CO., 
Nurserymen an d Heed Merchants, Worcester. _ 

UfiAUTIFUL FLOWERS and BEAUTIFUL 

D GARDENS at a minimum of cost by sowing choice 
seeds. Descriptive list on application. Quality is evidenced 
by anmerons unsolicited testimonials, of which the following 
u an example : " The Asters and Blocks I had from you last 
year were very beautiful, and spoken of by everybody who 
raw them as being the best they hod ever seen."—KlC HARD 
SMITH A CO., Heed Merchants and Nurserymen, Wor- 

fJRAPE VINES AND ORCHARD-HOUSE 

TREES IN POTS.—Grape Vines, extra strong, short- 
jointed, and well ripened. Plantingcaues, 3s. 64 to 5s. each; 
extra strong fruiting cones, 7a. 6d. to IQr. 64 Orchard house 
trees, fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches. Nectarines, 
Apricots, Plums, Cherries, Pears, Apples, and FigB. List ou 
application.—RH-HARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and 
fad Merchants, W orcester . __ 

A SPARAGUS, the strongest roots that money 

con procure. 2s. 6d. per 100. This delicious vegetable does 
oot require half the expense usually incurred. For directions 
for planting, see SEED LIST, free on application.— 
RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
Worcester. _ 


(SEEDS. — Vegetable, Flower, and harm. — 
u RICHARD 6MITH A CO. spare neither expense nor 
trouble in obtaining the Finest Quality, and they invite a 
«xnporiso«i of their prices with those of any other firm.— 
RICHARD SMITH A CO., Heed Merchants and Nurserymen, 
Worcester. 

inn HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

A V/V for 25s.—Richard Smith A Co.’s selection of the 
above contain* a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
beautiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as 
® produce flowers and render the garden attractive all 
the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
HMITh A CO.. Nur serymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 

DLANTS and TREES which withstand Smoke, 

• and ar e suitable for towns.__ 

PLANTS and TREKS for all situations and 

A gardens of all sizes. Descriptive lists and advice on 
JPI-licaUon. —RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and 
Seed Merchants, Worcester.__ 

f] KEEPERS for Walls, Trellises, &c., in great 

Y ^Mlety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
Object may easily be mode beautiful. Descriptive list 
advice en application.-RICHARD .SMITH A CO., 
•Vinserymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 

CLEMATIS.—The finest varieties for climbing 

y bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen. Descriptive 
application.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen 
Seed Merchan ts, Worcester. __ 

QEAKALE from the stock so highly appre- 
f ”***£ in Oorent Garden Market; extra strong roots for 
2". 64 per doz.. 16s. per 100; planting roots, 2s. per 
dot. IV 64 p*T 100.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nursery- 
**» ond Seed Merchants. Worcester. _ 

STRAWBERRIES, strong roots for fruiting 

fa- per 100. Descriptive List on application.— 
gggAM) SMITH A CO.. Nurserymen. Worcester._ 

MOW ig the time to transplant HOLLIES 

^Grand specimens of all sizes to 10 feet high, and of the 
r and green kinds Bee list, free on applica¬ 
tion i ttrv * should be seen to be appreciated.— 
HARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Heed Mer- 
Worcester. T 


TTARDY CUCUMBER, which produces fruit 

■LL from 12 in. to 20 in. out-of-doors: n&rdy Vegetable 
Marrow, will produce immense fruit in large quantities. 18 
Cucumber, 6 Vegetable Marrow seed, 74, free. The above 
require no glass.—MORLEY A CO., Cr oydon._ 

rjOLEUS.—Six nice little plants of our Buperb 

VJ Coleus, every one of which are perfectly distinct in 
colour, most caret ully packed and guaranteed to arrive freeh, 
Is .2d., free.-MO RLEY A CO . . Croydoo .__ 

rPUBEROSES.—A single spray of this cliarming 

-L double white flower will scent whole house. It has no 
equal as a flower for cutting, lasting long in a cut state. 4 
blooming roots with cultural directions Is. 84, free.—MOR- 
LEY ACO. , Croydon.__ 

1 fl GLADIOLI BULBS, 1 b. 3d., free.-A single 

Aspray of this glorious flower, which is perfectly hardy, 
will amply repay money expended. Warranted blooming 
bulhs, securely packe4 carriage paid—MORLEY A CO., 
Croydon. 

■RARE CLIMBING FERN, which will grow 

All up stick or wire like Convolvulus; almost hardy ; also 
gold Fern fronds, appear as if covered with gold dust; the 
two carefully packed, free to any address. 2a. 24 Silver 
Ferns , Is. 64 each, free.—MORLEY A CO., Croydon. 

■piGRIDIA PAVONIA.—This exquisite hardy 

A flower is unequalled in beauty by any Orchid in cultiva¬ 
tion ; flower like disc of peacock’s feather; three bulbs. Is. 24, 
tree.—MORLE Y A C O.. Croydon. 

1 q FREE.—Extremely Cheap.—6 Pyre- 

AO« UUij thrums, 3 Lobelias, 2 purple Ageratmns, 2 
graceful Acacias, 3 Asters, 2 Pansies, from seed; above is 
suitable for window culture.—MORLEY A CO., Croydon. 

2 FINE BULBS of the sujierb sweet-scented 

Lilium nuratum. which is unquestionably the king of 
Lilies; will grow and blossom in pots or out of doors. Is. 6d.. 
free.—MORLEY A CO., Croydon. 

2 GLOIRE DE DIJON, a lovely yellow, and 

1 Cheshunt Hybrid cherry carmine, best and most robust 
climber in cultivation; the above three nice small healthy 
plants on own roots, 2s. 114, free to any address.—MORLEY 
A CO., Croydon. 

"DEDDING PLANTS, all well established and 

■D strongly rooted Golden Feather, 100 2a., 501s.; Lobelia 
compacts, dwarf dark blue, 100 4s., 25 Is.; Ageratum Impe¬ 
rial, dwarf blue; Calceolaria, fine yellow ; Coleus, showy 
colours; Fuchsias, red and white : Heliotrope; Mimulus 
(Monkey Flower); Verbenas, scarlet, white, purple, and 
pink ; and Petunias, all per 100 6s.. dozen Is; Geranium Ve¬ 
suvius, strong, 100 10 r., dozen Is. 64 Hecurely packed with 
damp Moss In postal boxes. Large orders per rail. All free. 
Packages gratis.-COVENTRY A CARHTAIR8, 111, Gray’s 
Inn Road, Lon don, W.O. _ 

pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

V Patent Process. Sacks, la. each; 15 sacks, 12s; 30 socks, 
20s. (all sacks included). Truck-load free on rail, 25s.; limited 
quantities of P. M. special quality, granulated, in sacks only. 
Is. 64 each (2 Prize Medal*), valuable for Potting and use in 
Conservatory. Terms strictly cash with order. To obtain the 
genuine article, buy direct from the Manufacturers, CHUBB, 
ROUND A Co., Fibre Works, West Ferry Road Millwall, 
London. R__ 

flJSHURST COMPOUND.-Used by many of 

VX the leading gardeners since 1859 against red spider, mildew, 
thrins, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions offrom 1 to 2 oz. 
to tne gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
dressing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre¬ 
parations intended to supersede it. In boxes. Is., 3a., 10s. 64 


Digitized! by 


Google 


parations intended to supersede it. In b oxes, l*.,Jla., 10 b. 64 

A ME RICAN BLIGHT on APPLETREES 

XA CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter's brush on 
Gishurat Compound, and working the lather into the infected 

port._ _ __ 

n lSHURSTTNE keej* feet dry, softens hard 

VX boots, preserve* leather, takes a polish. Tn boxes, 64 and 
Is. each. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle Company 
(Limited). Retail by deedsmen and Oilmen. 

H OSETHOSE ! HOSE I—Patent Red Rubber 

Garden Hose, stands severe tests of Government Depart¬ 
ments, thus proving superiority of quality. Lasts four limes 
as long as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter in weight, 
greater in strength, and cheaper in the long run than any 
other hose for garden use. A correspondent writes, “ I have 
had a length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine years, and 
it is now as good as ever ” Private customers supplied at 
trade prices.—Samples nnd prices of MERRYWEATHEK A 
SONS . Manufacturers, 63, Long Acr e, W.C. _] 

fJEW DOUBLE WHITE FUCHSIA EDEL- 

As WELSH.—The finest ever offered in every res|>ect, 2a. 
each, post free ; April 20.—HENDER A CO., Plymouth. 


‘M’ARVEL OF CHEAPNESS.-Fifth year of 

A«- distribution.—I am prepared to agaiu supply my well- 
known hampers of flowers. 20 dozen choice bedding plants 
for one guinea, including 10 doz. best assorted Geraniums 
(alone worth the money), and 10 dozen Fuchsias, Asters. 
Petunias, Zinnias, Stocks, Phlox Drummondi. Balsams. 
Lobelias, Tropseolum, Ac.; package included Order* will be 
sent out in rotation, and must be accompanied by a remit¬ 
tance.—'T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath Nurseries. 
U xbridg e.____ _ 

fPKN dozen Bedding Plant® for 10 b. 6d., eom- 

JL prising 4 dozen Geraniums and 6 dozen various ; packago 
included—T. J. HAWKINH, F.K.H.S., Hillingdou Heath, 
Uxbridge.___ 

TTAWKINS* Guinea hairqierof Bedding Plants. 

J~L —As only a limited number can be supplied, order 
early to avoid disappointment. Many orders received too late 
for execution lost year. Numerous letters from uobihty and 
gentry speaking in highest praise of these hampers open for 
perusal at the Nurseries, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

PHRYSANTHKMUMS 1 CHRY8ANTHK- 

yj MUMH ! I CHRYSANTHEMUMS! 11 -Cuttings from a 
choice collection of 200 varieties, correctly named Is. doz., 6a. 
100, or rooted, ditto. Is. 64 doz-,108. 100, or 15e. the collection.— 
T. J. HAWK I N 8, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbri dge._ 

TYAHLIAS.—Strong plants of a fine Collection. 

U 3s. per dozen.-!. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. 

Uxbrid g e. _ „ 

XTEW DOUBLE MIMULUS Hose-in-Dose, 

Ai very pretty, strong plants, 3s. dozen.—T. HAWKINS, 
H illingdon Heath . Uxbrid ge._ 

PYCLAMEN.—Large bulbs of finest strains 

w grown, 5 b. dozen; very cheap.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hil¬ 
lingdon Heath, Uxbridge^_ 

VEGETABLE MARROW PLANTS.- Strong 

V and healthy, best variety, 2s. dozen.—T. HAWKINH. 
Hillingdon He ath, U xbridge._ 

TOMATOES ! TOMATOES ! TOMATOES !— 

J- Grown with immense success lost year. Vidt Garden¬ 
ing Illvhtratkd, July 16, 1881. Same strain. Strong 
plants, 2s. dozen, carefully packed—T. J. HAWKINH, Hil¬ 
lin gdon He ath, U xbrid g e. __ 

C ALCEOLARIAS. — Golden - Gem and other 

choice varieties, line large plants 2 k. dozen, 12s. 100, 
very cheap; cuttings of same, 5s. 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

TV/TELON PLANTS.—AnV variety, strong and 

III healthy, 3 b. dozen.-T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. 
Uxbr idge._ _ _ 

TWTYOSOTIS DISS1TIFLORA (Forget-me-not). 

i-VJ. Strong idants in bloom, Is. 64 dozen.—T. J. HAW- 
KINS, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge._ 

PUTTINGS.—Azalea, 9d. per dozen ; variegated 

v Geraniums, Is. per dozen; plain ditto, 94 per dozen; 
Fuchsias. 94 per dozen: Calceolarias, Gs. per 100.—T. J. 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge;_ 

PARNATION and PICOTEE.-Fineat strain. 

VJ strong little plants, 5s. per 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
F.R.H.H.T Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

PINKSTPINKS! PINKS !-White and Red, 

1 large plants, showing bloom, 2s. per dozen—T. J. HAW¬ 
KINS, Hillingdon He ath, U x bridg e._ 

pififiAP PLANTS.—Geraniums, mixed, Is. 6d. 

Vj per dozen; Fuchsias, single and double, Is. 64 per 
dozen; Chrysanthemum - flowered and Rctteridge's liesb 
Quilled Asters, Is. 64 per dozen: Lobelia (dwarf), large 
plants. Is. 34 i>er dozen; Stocks, Is. per dozen ; Petunias, 
belt Btriped, Phlox Drummondi, and Balsam*. Is. jier dozen. 
T. J. HAWKINH. F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge.__ 

TTARltlSON’S GIANT MUSKT - beautifully 

11 scented and beautiful in flower. Is. 64 per dozen.—T. 
J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon H eath, Uxbrid ge._ 

Tf(jNEYSUCKLE.—Strong cuttings, 6d. dozen. 

H -T. J. HAWKINH, Hillingdon Heath, Uxlirklge. 

efUNFLCnVER and HOLLYHOCK. - Best 

O strain, Is. dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbr idge._ 

PHEAP PLANTS. - Cabbage plant®, Is. Gd. 

VJ per 100; Cauliflower, 3 best varieties, 2s. per 100; Broc¬ 
coli, 3 varieties, 2s. per 100 ; Cob and Cabbage Lettuce, Is. iter 
10 0.—T. HAWKINH,F.RILH ., Hilling donHeoth . Uxbridge. 

T AING & CO.’S Gold Medal Bogonias.-100,000, 

JJ now in cultivation, will produo© in their nurseries a mag¬ 
nificent floral display. Orders booked now for blooming 

I >lant« middle of June; price 12a. to 60s. per dozen: cata- 
ogues on application. — Address, JOHN LA1NG U CO., 
Forest Hill, 8.E. 

Original from 
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QEE before yon buy.—Pansies, 2 dozen speci- 

|J men blooms, correctly named, post free for12 stamps. 
WM. SANDERS. The G ardena. Leek, Btaffontehjra 


lington, Surrey. _ _. 

E ~ W. BEEDELL’S SEEDS, guaranteed to be 

• of the best quality that can be procured, in small 
packets to suit amateurs. Cyclamen, Wiggins’ Pnze Strain, 
7dT per packet; Miles’ Spiral Mignonette, extra selected ; 
Chrysanthemum Etoile d’Or ; Lobelia rosea ; CEnothera 
taraxacifolia, large white-flowered trailing perennial, flowers 
12 in round ; Nicotiana longiflora, N. aftinis; Carnation Gre- 
nodin, brilliant double scarlet; Solanum hybridura Empress, 
new variety; Daisy, extra double ; Castilleja indivisa, hardy 
handsome annual, with scarlet flowers in dense spikes, fine 
pot plant. All 6a. per packet. Gaillardia picta Lorenziana, 
new. Is. per packet • Geranium and Pelargonium, each 6tL 
per packet.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, WaUington, 
Surrey._ 


Will. UJsIkO, HIV u umvu ii. ---^ 

PANSIES.—Now ready, Sander’s Catalogue of 
JT Show and Fancy Pansies, with practical hmtR on th^rr 
cultivation, free by post for one nenny stamp.-WM. SAN¬ 
DERS, Florist, The Gardens, Leek, Staffordshire. 

rpHE CHEAPEST BHILLING’S-WORTH of 

JL Hardy Annual Flower Seeds ever sent out 12 packets, 

ss wassagtas 

Leek, Staffordshire^___— 

TVTEW POSTAL BOX, combining perfect 

IN security in transit with expedition in packing. All that 
is required is to w’et the tab ana stick It.down, neither paper 
nor string are required. Price List and two sample boxes post 
free for six stamps.—POWNALL ST UBBS, Leek, Stafford¬ 
shire. 


• __ 

RALSAM, extra double, mv especial strain, 25 

U Beeds, 7d. port.—G ardening Iixustiiated of July 30, 
1881, says: " Mr. Beedell, nurseryman, of WaUington, sends 
us remarkable blooms of Camellia-flowered Balsa ins of excel¬ 
lent form; their colours include pure white, bright Bcarlet, 
purple, crimson, and fine Rtrii»cd varieties; some of the blooms 
measure quite 2} in. across.”—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nur¬ 
series, Wallin gton, Surrey. _ _____ 

F ANCY‘PANSY, from my beautiful collection 

of endless variety of colours, 6d. per packet.—R. W. 
BEEDELL, The Numerics, WaUington, Surrey._ 

TVTOTICE.—All seeds of Is. and upwards post 
IN free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wellington, 
8urrey. 


Surrey.__ ____ 

nHOICE SEEDS, with full Cultural Directions 

V on each packet Musk, thousands of plants from 1 
innmnvin Anri^iiln_ n&lri^lana. Carnation. Gon- 


„ each pacxet. aiubk, tnousanos ui piauta uum a 
packet: Anemone, Auricula, Calceolaria. Carnation, Gen- 
tiana. Heliotrope, Petunia, Pink, Piootee, Primrose, all 
colours Solanum, Ten-week Stock, Verbena, Vanegated 
Kale, most beautiful colours, all Cd. per packet. Phlox 
Drummondi grandiflora, Polyanthus, all 4<L per packet Ice 
Plant. Pyrethrum, Antirrhinum, Canary Creeper, Egg Plant, 
Evening Scented Stock. Ornamental Beet, Violet, Sensitive 
plant, Tobacco plant wallflower, red and golden, all 3d. per 
packet.-R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, WaUington, 
Surrey. 


ourrey.____;___ 

PRIMULA SINENSIS. — Same magnificent 

i strain I sent out last season, per packet, Is. 6d. and 2s. 6<L, 
or 20 seeds, 6<L Cineraria, Covent Garden strain, per packet, 
Is. 6d and 2s. 6cL, or 100 seedA 6<L All the choicest varieties 

WaUington, Surrey.___ 

i n nTYnX 'atalogues of choice seeds 

IX )• UUU in small quantities, and General Catalogue of 
Plants are now ready, post free.—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, 
The Nurseries, WaUing ton, Surrey._ 

HR AND NEW COLEUS—These surpass all in 

VT cultivation. Matterhorn, Choulex, Montefleury, Monte 
Rosa Aubonnc, ChiUion, 6d. each, or 2a. 6cL the set of six ; 
the ’Demon Coleus, most curious and effective. Is. each; 
Mrs. G. Simpson, Royal Purple, James Bamshaw, Lovely 
GUtter, Princess, Diadem, Sensation, Prince of Wales, 
Duchess ofTeck,Desideratum. Juno, 3d. each, or 2s. 6d.the 
set of twelve.—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wal- 
lington, Surrey.___ 

F UCHSIAS. — Twelve best named varieties, 

such as Lucy Finnis, Purple Prince, Ac., for 2s.; Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns,4 for Is.—now is the time to pot them * Ageratums, 
dwarf,blue,and white,ls.3d. per doz., 7s.per 100; Alternanthera 
major aurea, golden leaves. Is. 6d. per doz., 8 a. per 100; 
do. amoena magnifica, 1 a per doz., 5s. per 100: Mesemhry- 
anthemum, Is. per doz., 6s. per 100; Iresine Lindem and 
briUiantissima, 1 a per doz., 7s. per 100.—ROBT. W. 
BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallingtop, Surrey. _ 

T OBELIA, Beedell’s Prize white, Is. r»er doz., 

JU 6a per 100; Lemon Verbenas, 4 for Is.; Carnations, 2s. 
per doz.; do. The Bride, pure white, 4d. each ; Tropaiolum, 
Ball of Fire, 4d. each; Abutilon Boule de Neige und others, 
6d- each; Heliotrope, light and dark, Is. Gd. per doz. ; Musk 
Harrisoni. 9d. per doz.; Verbenas, mixed colours, Is. per doz. 
—ROBT W. BEEDELL, The Nur series , WaUington, Surrey. 


nHRKTMAS ROSES.— Beautiful hardy white 
ft CO., Woodb ndge. Suffolk. - 

TvrTKA MUSCOSA, a pretty bright green, 

KtD S ^'fflSON CLCA’K - CAHNATIOKS. - 
0 StVon^plants from open groun.L Twoforls. 3d., carnage 

Mid-GIBBS A CO., Woodbrulge, buftolk. 

TVTFW VARIEGATED-LEAVED SUN- 
N M/>We£--A mort and 

novelty. Seed, Is. per packet.—GIBBS ft CO., wooaoru^e, 
Suffolk. _____.--•— 


snire. __—-- 

VALUABLE PLANTS, Household Furniture 
V and Effects removed to any part of the kingdom m lock¬ 
up speciaUy built vanB.—Apply for prospectus to J. ft E 
DELL, York Road Station, Battersea, 8. 

Road, Brighton, 


48, Queen's 


.Boaa, orignvou.______— 

MATRICARIA INODORUM PLENO-Ono 

IV1 of the best of all double pure white flowers for cutting. 
Three strong weU-rooted plants, free for 1 a 
rpwo of the most beautiful Columbines arc 
I Aquilegia chrysantha and californica. The two free for 
Is. 4d. 

"DLANT NOW.—Single Dahlia repens (scapi- 
± gen), two free for Is. 4d. ; six, 2s. Gel.; twelve, 4s.: Com- 
mAli na, ccerulea and alba, blue and white Spiderworfcs, 
six. free, Is. 2d.; twelve, 2a 3d. Please send postal orders. 
See my list of hardy border plants free for dd. stamp. — 
W FARREN. How House Nurseries, Cambridge. 


PREAK OF NATURE —A novel and handsome 

I variegated Pelargonium, new, three good plants 1 a 6d. 


SON. Floruit, Barton-on-Humber. _ _. 

OHOICE - CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—25 beauti- 

Vj ful varieties Pompones, strong healthy plants for pot 
culture or open greund, correctly named and post free for 4s., 
12 for 2s. (I offer special prize, value five guineas, for cut 
J___ SfSnn omnmnt mv customers at 



Camberwell, London.___ 

Q INGLE DAHLIAS, unrivalled for cutting 

11 .. m:*» Oiiwn* T .11 tea. nurt* vellow With darke 


S iJNUUii uaujui/yo, umivuucu uu , 

Alba, or White Queeu; Lutea, pure yellow with darker 
centre ■ JParagon, maroon; Dahlia Juarezi, with double 
CactUAlike flowers of a rich crimson; a rooted^cuttuig of 
each of the above post free on receipt of P O.O. for 4a.— 
GARAWAY & CO., Durdham D own, Clifton, Bristol. 


TEA-SCENTED Roses in pots for the conser- 
I vatory or open ground.—One dozen of these beautifully 
fragrant and free-flowering Roses, fine bushy plants, coining 
into bloom, for 16s., including Marshal Niel, Niphetos, ftc. , 
two dozen, equally choice, 30s. Securely packed and for¬ 
warded on receipt of P.O.O. or cheque. Last of Roses in 
pots, bedding plants, ftc., i> 08 t free.—GEO. COOLING ft 
SO N. The Nurseries, Bath. _ ___ 



a. vw.,_-— ' _ --- -— 

ESssSKSsasB 

ft CO., Woodbridgc. Suffolk. 


ft CU., Wooanr mge, __— -r— 

Vr i ('( YV I AN A “LONGIFLOKA. — Plants Is. 

N^h'leedTcL perpkt! A A deliciously fragrant plant 
with pure white flowers ; one will scent a whole house^ easdy 
cufSvated ; ahnost porpetual bloomer. — GIBBS ft CO., 

Woodbridge, Suffolk.__^-=— 

lOTEW CHJIY.SANTHEMUMS - A fine lot 
JN from a cd.-bn.tcd Coutincntol nuwr. 
sorted. First-class novelticA— t.IBBS ft om., noouunufcr, 
Suffolk. 


PRIMULAS.—Finest fringed rt d und white, 

JT Xer dozen; seeded. Fem-l^ved vamty 

tiful red and white, Is. M. per dozen , «tvd ul l-* r l^tt. 

GIBBS ft C O., Woodbn d ge, Su ffolk. - 

TENMS.—’The finest close growing evergreen 

3Ssr»%ssJr3s a 

or objectionable kinds.” Another customer wTib-s . ^ I lejw 

Steble for^n ^ 

ture of Clover. The seed I have had of has 


kind whidThas beenlble to^resist the influence ^f thejmu 

I S“MIT« cM SbKalfd W«- 

I) plant for cut flowers ; named varieties, assorted colours, 

5s. per dozen, including package Cash with order.-GARA- 
WAY ft CO., Dur.lhum Down, Clifton, Brist ol. 


Emin. AND a*.™ —-- 

oester. EsUblished 1804._____;- 

ATl TVnn BEDDING PLANT8.—Gorauuum^ 

4U »UUU Verbenas. Heliotropes, Echevenas, 
Begonias, Fuchsias, Calceolarias. Ac., from Is ^ fc. ga 
dozt-u ; 30,000 Pansies and Violas, Is. to 2s per doz., 3S. periw. 


PETUNIA Magna Charter, Is. each ; do. 

A double white, 4d. each; do. double pun «le, 4d. each; 
do. double pink, 4d. each: Astern, all the best kinds, 8d. per 
doz.; Stocks, Ten-week, 6d. per doz.; Tomato plants, N is- 
bett’s Victoria (new), Is. 64- per doz.; Lavender plants, Is. 
perdoz.; Cyclamen persicum, 1 a 6d. per doz.; all post free 
over Is.—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, WaUington, 
Surrey. ____ 

PEDDING PLANTS. BEDDING PLANTS. 

D _We solicit a trial of our Guinea Box of bedding plants, 
containing twenty dozen of extra strong well-rooted plants; 
ten dozen Geraniums from single pots, Bronze,, Silver-edged, 
Pink, Scarlet, and White, all good showy varieties and bushy; 
and ten dozen various, including Verbenas, Lobelias, Ageia- 
tumA Petunias, Golden Mimulus, imported Stocks, Asters, 
&c The above sent, carriage free, to any addr«s on receipt 
of 21a.; ten dozen for 11s.: five doz. for 6s. Postal orders 
ferred. —CAS BON ft SONS. FloristA Millfl eld, P eterboro. 
“*.MULUS, golden 8i>otted; surpasses Calceo¬ 
larias for bedding ; very showy and hardy ; grows 
"v .-ii —thirteen 


SO N. The nurseries, natn. ___ 

nLEMATIS for Climbing or Bedding. — One 
\J dozen choice named kinds for 15 a, strong plants, and in¬ 
cluding several new and very beautiful varieties; half dozen, 
9a : basket and packing free for cash with order; descriptive 
St post free.-GEORGE COOLING ft HON. The Nurseries, 

Bath. ______—. 

QINGLE DAHLIAS.—One dozen fine plants 

O from single pots, post free for 6s. These have been grown 
from seed saved from one of the finest collections m the 
kingdom, and cannot fail to produce some most beautnul 
varieties. P.O.O. to GEO. COOLING ft SON, The Nurseries, 
Bath. 


QEEDS OF HARDY BIENNIALS AND 

10 PERENNIALS FOR SOWING NOW.-Twelvc pockets, 
including alpine Auricula, finest double German Wallflower, 
German Bromptou Stock, double Carnation, I entstemon, 
Polyanthus, ftc., post free, with full c«lt«ral grections, 
for 3s.—Stamps or P.O.O. toGLO. COOLING ft SON, The 
Nu rseries, Bath.__—- 

ITOLLYHOCKS. — Healthy and established 
H plants in pots in variety, that .will bloom well this sea¬ 
son, 6s. per dozen, package free for cash with order. As these 
are very scarce early orders are solicited.—GEO. COOLING 
ft SON, The Nurs eries. Bat h. 


freely in any soil. Twelve’ welhrooted'plants, free, thirteen 
-- 1 - — ostal order.—CASBON ft SONS, Florists, 


stamps, or Is. post: 

Millfleld, Peterboro’. ___ 

rPRY OUR GERANIUMS for bedding or pot 

JL culture. They are all extra strong, well rooted, and 
bushy. The varieties comprise Vesuvius, Pretender, Charley 
Casbon. Geo. Busby, Rev. Atkinson, Sir Charles Napier, 
Master Christine, ftc., per dozen, 2a. 6d., 5 dozen, carnage 
paid, 10a— CASBON & BON, Florists, Millfleld, Peterbo ro. 


jeuted, 3s.; Tricolor, 4s.; ivyiear. is, 
er dozen ; twelve choice named for pots. os. . cJoicc DsW m. 
3a dozen; Tropteolum Hermann Gxaalioff and BaU I ire 
2s dozen; IriBene, Lobelia, Hamsons Musk, Vcrscnanem 
Coleus, and Daisies, U dozra; Mesem^nthmi^ ror*- 
foliiim variegatum, 1 a dozen.fe. W® .CritMon ] kmgP(rtm 
Violets Fonret-me-nots and Sweet William a 1a wl uoz«j » 

! Wallace’s new MimuluA 3s. dozen • 1 ^^dracantla qua^K» ; 

400 varieties, including Lizzie Vidler and 

rooted plautA 2a perdoz. All post free. Cash with order. 

—Rose Nursery, Abbots -Langley, Herts._ - 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.--J. \VaUace, F.R.H.S., 

Vj is supplying his prize Chrys 


_ _ jniineta, reierporo.__— 

■vfoW READY.—Asters, Petunias, Lobeliae, 

JN Perilla, Phlox, and Cineraria maritima, 50 for Is.; 
Verbenas, 1 b. 2d, doz. ; Fuchsias, Is. Gd.; Coleus, -s.; Gera¬ 
niums, Is. 6d.-H. ROWlJkND, Prince of Wales Road, 
Norwich. ___—-;-;- 7 — 

S DAPER on cultivation and 25 packets choice 
JL selected flower seeds for May sowing, Is. 2d. free, half 
8d- Peren nials in penny packets. See advt. April 8 and 15 for 
testimonials.—FRED. B. BAILEY, Seedsman, 4, Market 
fltreet, Westhonghtou, Bolton. 


cl f ine nux^ciic ^ f _ _ __ 

TrVWEEK GERMAN STOCKS and German 

IU Asters, 2a. per 100, warranted double ; Zinnia elegans, 
double, 6<L dozen ; Double Balsam, Is. per dozen ; Yellow 
Pyrethrum, 2s. per 100; Musk Harrisoni and Lobelia, 6d. 
doze n.—W. CULLINGFORD, Forest Gate, E. _ 

■REDDING PLANTS.—Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
IJ Coleus, Lobelias, and Verbenas, Is SL per dozen; 
Pelargoniums, Gd. each ; Spiraea, 6d. wch; GloxiniaA 6d. 
each; Achimenes, 6d. each pot of |12 bulbs; Tricolor and 
Bicolor Geraniums, all autumn struck plants, 2s. 6<L dozen. 
—W. CULLINGFORD, ForestjGate. E._ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Very strong plants 
VJ from single pots correctly named. Amateur Prize- 
taker’s surplus stock 2s. do a Christmas lino roots, 

plant now to flower next winter, very healthy pi mts, 3s. 6<l. 
dozen. Everlastings, nice plants, assorted varieties, very 
handsome and most useful for winter bouquets. Is. Gd. doz. 
Fuchsia, three of that splendid foliage variety Golden 
Treasure for Is.; a dozen strong plants, assorted varieties. 
Is 6d Wallflower Cloth of Gold, new variety, immense im¬ 
provement on any hitherto oftered, flowers of enormus size, 
more than 2 in. in diameter of a Dure bright golden-yellow, 
4 for Is., all free.—THOS. HIGGS. Jun., Stapleton Road, 
Bristol. 


COLEUS.—Splendid new sorts, including The 
VJ Queen, Miss Rosina, General Roberts, Rainbow, George 
Simpson, and Mrs. Janniue. Strong and beautifully coloured. 
Is. 9d. per dozen, free.—A. M’OALLTJM, Kimberley, Not tin* 
ham. 


Pomjjone varieties, 


• Tf • --' 

v ,...ze ChrysanthemuniB (500 varieties, 

inctau™ 

• "- - er 100: cuttings. Is. Gd per 

2s. Gd. ; yellow. 3s Gd. \*r doz. 
..race’s grand strain or GloxiniaA 4 a P" dot. 28 ap“ 
100. All post free; cash with order.—Hie Rose N urary. 

Abbots Langley, Herts. __ ___r— 

HA DEVONSHIRE FERNS, named vanetow, 
2A for 1 a 6cL, with separate cultural i n » t ™ c , t, ® , ;f t ^J e e ^ 
sort, and particulars of the «oil it grows best in. suitable 
wits or outdoor culture. Maicteii-hair (Asplenium tnchoinaney. 
black Maiden-hair (Asplcnium Adiautum uigrund Pj /pH 
with good crowns and roots and iiistructionB, 

All securely packetl in Btrong box. poet free- 
OGILVIE. Newton Tracey, Barnstaple.__ -, 

P ITT^TESENT PLANTING.-Reduced 

Prices—Fine autumn-sown Enfield Market; RunhMA 
Shilling’s Queen,:Drumhead1 Savoy,Eary cuSed 

loaf, Robinson's briimhead, Thoii«viid-he..ihd. green 

Kale, Roseberry Brussels Sprouts, and ^ ) ^ er jo- wt 
UniMPla Snrouts at 4d. per 100; 2a wL per low. 


s sprouts, anu 

__ Jprouts at 4<L Per 100; 2s. wL per 10W . 

10,000. Bath Cos and Cabbage Lettuce. Jd 


PWVW, - - - ---- 

fa SHEPPEESON v F^ejrist, Prospect He use, Belper. i BuckA 


1 QK nnn Choice, hardy, and other Plants for 
IOU.UUU BedA Borders, Greenhouse, or Stove, in¬ 
cluding Hyacinthus candiconA Anemone jap. alba, wumar 
tiooA Picotees, Cloves and Pinks, Tuberous Begonias, White- 
flowering Tobacco, Asterji, Phloxes, Btoclw, List of 


Digitized by 


Go gie 


_nee, iw.fi.riVn 

25 a ^10,000.*—Cash with order to EDWARD L 

Wrotham Farm, Dunsfold, Godaiming._— — 

COMPLETE Succession for Vegetable Ganjca 
VJ the whole year through, fine W 

Walchcrcn, Veitchs Autumn Giant, a “ d Snows uru 
ter White, ls.100; 7a 1000. Brwoli, ». s ^ 

Early White, Edmonton Late White, Latc Qiuen. ^ 

lboo ”<:;ren Cur !^,‘PlM'Ji!,’' v, rl y Vhu ^nll Priimb-wl 

gsffsfs. “ eri,e 

L ner: will arrive any dis tance fresh as first dm - 
TTARDY exotic ORCHIDS - Six 0 <>f h5 b T n 
Jtl kinds, good established plants, for w & l\ 

rare British Cypripedium Oalcep.-t, B 
STAN8FIELD, Sate, near Mam 

Original fro-rri 
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New Desoriptive Catalogue for 1882 

OF PLANTS IN POTS OR BY POST 

W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, ESSEX. 

BORDER CARNATIONS.—12 fine varieties, including the 
true old crimson ami white Cloves, Gs. 0»1 ; j*-r hundred, 
45e. ; 12 splendid newer varieties. 9s. and 12;. 

TRUE CARNATIONS.—Fine flowering plants, in br~t 
varieties, 10 s. 6 d. dozen ; extra large, showing buds, whi< )i 
will average many flowera each, the best in the trade. riri. 
dozen; well rooted plants, in 6 best varieties, by post, 
4s. ; in pots. 5s. dozen, 35s. per 100. 

PINKS.—.Six best forcing varieties, strong in 3-in. pots. 7 k. Gd. 
per dozen ; by post, 4s. 6 d. per dozen ; show Pinks in great 
variety, Cs. dozen. I 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS.—Splendid mixed varieties from I 
my celebrated strain, 3s. Gd. ami 5s. per dozen; selected 
scarlets, of fine quality for bedding or pot culture, 9 s. 
dozen ; named varieties, 10*., 15s., and 21s. per dozen ; new 
Double varieties, 3s. 6<1. each. 

DAHLIAS.—Best Show, Fancy, and Bouquet varieties, 
3s. Gd. and 4a. til. per dozen ; mixed Single varieties, 4 s. 
dozen. Nam«l single varieties, see catalogue. 

ZONAL GERANIUMS for pot culture. —Twelve* grand Double 
varieties, 4s. ; 12 newer varieties of 1830-81, 9s. and 12s. 
grand Single varieties, 3s. Gd. ; 12 newer varieties of 
and 1881, 9u. and 12s.; my selection of 100 double and single 
flowering varieties, in 100 distinct varieties, 30 b., 40 s., and 

IVY-LEAF GERANIUMS—Twelve grand new Single and 
Double varieties, 6 s. and 9s.; good older varieties, 4 s. doz. 
These beautiful plants arc unsurpassed for hanging baskets, 
vases, window boxes, or bedding. 

FOLIAGE GERANIUMS.—Twelve Gold and Silver Tri 
colors, 5s. and 7s. Gd.; 12 Golden Bronze varieties, 4 s. nnd 
Gs.; Marechal McMahon, the best bedder, 3s. 6 cL per dozon, 
25s. per hundred. 

FUCHSIAS.— Miss Lizzie Vidler, strong plants. 9d. each; 12 
finest double varieties, 2s. Gd. by post. 3s. 3d. in pots; 12 
new double varieties, 6 s.. 9s.. and 12s. ; 12 finest single 
varieties, 2s. and 2s. 9d.; 12 new single varieties, 6 s. and 9s. 
My selection of 50 double and single Fuchsias, in 50 diffe¬ 
rent varieties, by post, 8 s. 6 d. and 12 s. ; in pots, 10 s. and 15«. 
FERNS. — 12 easily-grown stove and greenhouse Ferns, 

4s. 6 d, Gs.. and 9s.; ]>er 100, 30s., 4Cs„ and 50s. An enor- 
mons stock of these, as also in larger sizes, see catalogue. 
DOUBLE AND SINGLE PETUNIAS.-Jules Favre (double), 
pure white, 6 <L each ; 3s. 6 d. dozen. For the splendid new 
varieties. 1st prize at Paris, August, 1881. See catalogue. 
CYCLAMEN PERSICUM.—From the finest procurnbie 
strains, splendid corms in pots, 5 to 10 leaves, 3s. 6 d. Rnd 
dozen: 25s. and 35a. i*?r 100; smaller by post, 2s. 6 <L 
and 3s. Sd. dozen ; 18a. and 25s. per 100. Now Is the time to 
pot these on. and if grown without any check to growth, 

„ make grandstuff for flowering next autumn. 

GARDENIAS.—Strong plants in 3-in. pots of the free tiower- 
ing variety, “Intermedia,” 9d. each. Gs. dozen. 

COLEUS.—Twelve distinct and beautiful varieties, 2s. Sd. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—All the best large flowering Ja¬ 
panese and Pompone varieties, by post 2 ». 3d. dozen; 16s. 
per 100 ; in pots, 3s. 6 d. dozen ; 25s. per 100; new varieties. 
See catalogue. 

BOUVARDIAS.—The grand new double white variety, Is. 
and Is. 6 d. each. Dazzler (new 1881), dazzling scarlet, 
la and Is. Sd. each ; older varieties, in six best sorts, by 
30a - per 100; hi |K>ts, 5s. dozen. 35s. per 100. 
GLOXINIAB.—Good tubers in growth, from the finest pos¬ 
sible strains of erect, drooping, and other varieties, in 
growth, 5s. dozen, 35s. per 100. See catalogue. 

SILVIAS. — The grand new autumn-flowering varieties, 
Mona lssunchou (white), 9d.; Pitcheri (azure blue), Is.; 
rutil&n* (magenta), 6 d.; splcndens Bmanti (dark scarlet), 

Gd ; Betheli (rose), Sd.; anu other varieties. See catalogue. 
PALMS —Twelve fine varieties, in GO'S pots, or by post, 6 s. 
For n a m es and prices of these now popular plants, in small 
and large sizes, see catalogue. 

STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS.-Miscellaneous 
flowering, foliage, and climbing, see catalogue; also bed¬ 
ding plants in great variety. Catalogue of above will be 
sent free to all applicants. 


W. M. CROWE, 

no LEYN NURSERY, UPTON, ESSEX 


NEW ROSES OF 1882 

Seiler's selection, 30s. per dozen. 


in pots. 

Purchaser's ditto, 36s. 
The above comprise all the best English and French raised 
Hybrid Perpetual*. Perpetual Polyantha, Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
aud Perpetual Moss. 

Boses of 1G81 

Of above-named classes, 18a. to 24s. per dozen, in pots. 

Choice Roses. 

lea-scented. Hybrid Tea, Noisette, CJhlna, and Bourbon, 
1»- to 24a. per dozen ; strong plant*, in pots. 

Descriptive List cm application. 

RICHARD” SMITH & CO., 

NURSERYMEN AND SEED MERCHANTS, 

WORCESTER. 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

Special List (February, 1882), now ready. 

THE LARGEST STOCK in the greatestnum- 

j- ber of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and green¬ 
house cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and other 
pap jus. Intending purchasers should send for above list 
Ufore buying elsewhere. Post free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

F ERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHES TER. 
TUHLIAS, DOUBLE and SINGLE, all the 

■“.finest prize varieties. PHLOXES, PENTSTEMON 8 , 
AVnRRHfNUMS. DELPHINIUMS. C HR Y S A NTH E- 
«IMS. and all other Choice FLORISTS’ FLO WEI’S; 

PERENNIAL PLANTS, HERBACEOUS and 
ALPINE PLANTS, SPRING BEDDING PLANTS, Ac. 
Illustrated Catalogue now ready, post free. 


J- CHEAL 
CRAWLEY, 


Sd SONS, 

SUSSEX. 


ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. - Strong 

“A Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn-flowering 
Ammone (see Gabdexino Illcstratep. September 4. 

Is. each, post free —GEORGE PIIIPPEN. Victoria 
a uietj, Oxford Road. Reading. Established 1802. 


RICH ARD SMITH & CO. 

CJEV RNTY-FOUlt ACRES of FRUIT TREES. 

bJ —Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Tenches, Nectarines, 
Apricots and other I'ruit Trees, as Standards, Dwarfs, Pyra¬ 
mids, Bushes, Cordon and Trained Trees in great variety, all 
full of vigour and warranted true to name. Descriptive Price 
List, containing a sketch of the various forms of tree*, with 
directions for cultivation, soil, drainage, manure, pruning, 
lifting, cropping, treatment under glass ; al :o their synonyms, 
quality, size, form, skin, colour, flesh, flavour, use, growth, 
duration, season, price, &c., for a penny stamp. 

•TWELVE ACRES of ROSES. - Standard, 

-L Dwarf, and Climbing, all the popular sorts; also 80. M0 
choice Tea-scented and Noisette Roses in pots ; extra strong 
Roses in pots for immediate forcing. See Descriptive Price 
List free for a penny stamp. ^ 

T 1ST of all the EVERGREEN FIR TRIBE, 

•“ suitable for Britain, giving size, price, popular ami bota¬ 
nical names, derivations, description, form, colour, foliage, 
growth, timber, use in arts, native country, and size there, 
situation, soil, and other information, with copious index of 
their synonym*. Free by post for six stamps. 

TIST OF STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 

~ PLANTS, comprising the best selections of Camellias, 
Azaleas, Ericas, Epacris, Ferns, &c., free for a penny stamp. 

TIST of EVERGREEN an<t DECIDUOUS 

JJ SHItl BS, Rhododendrons, Standard Ornamental Trees, 
Climbing and Twining Plants, with their generic, specific, 
and English names, native country, height, time of flowering, 
colour, &.c., and general remarks, free for a penny stamp. 

A LL kinds of Garden Seeds of first quality. 

Bulbs, Mushroom Spawn, Tobacco Paper, Archangel 
Mata, and other Garden Requisites. See Lists, which may be 
had on application. 


pw BEDDING GERANIUM (Bender’s) 

-*■’ CRIMSON VESUVIUS, this splendid variety so hi ghl y 
spoken of in the horticultural papers as being so much 
superior to Vesuvius for bedding and winter bloom, price'TSd 
each, post free. 

GERANIUM FRIMA DONNA, Dr. Denny’s new pure 
w lnte, so highly spoken of in the papers when exhibited, and 


onn non Herbaceous and Alpine Plants for 

tiyUlUUU Borders, Kockwork, &c.—See descriptive 
list, giving colour, height, time of flowering, &c. f free by po*t 
for ono penny stamp. R. S. k Co.'s selection of 100 good 
showy varieties for 25s.-RICHARD SMITH &. Co., Nursery¬ 
men and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


GEAR ALE, extra strong for forcing, 2s. 6d. per 
KJ dozen; 16s. per 100 . 


RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
Worcester. 


JOHN GREEN’S 

ROOTED CUTTINGS & PLANTS 

OF THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 

Carriage paid for Cash with Order. 

All plants sent by post are carefully packed in tin cases with 
damp Moss, which is the only sure and safe method. 

Catalogue free for a penny ntamp. 


Zonal Pelargoniums (for pot 
culture), 3 good var. for 
Is.; G good var. for 2 s. ; 
6 extra var. for 3s.; 3 
extra var. for Is. Cd. ; 0 
very line new var. for 5s.; 
3 very fine new var., 3s, 
Dr. Denny, each Cd. 
Charles Darwin (new), 
first-class certificate of 
II.H.S., each 2s. 

La France (new), each 2 s. 
Foliage Geraniums—Freak of 
Nature, each 9(L 
6 var. for 2 s. 

Bedding Geraniums, mixed 
var., 2 s. per doz. 

Scarlet Vesuvius, 2s. and 
2 s. 6 d. doz. 

White Vesuvius, 2s. and 
2 s. 6 <L doz. 

Silver Leaf, 2s. and 2s. 6 d. 
doz. 

Christine (pink), 2s. and 
2 s. 6 cl. doz. 

Scented-leaf Geraniums, 3 for 
Is.; 6 for 2 s. 

Ivy Leaf Geraniums, 3 for Is. ; 
6 for 2 s. 

Fuchsias, 12 exhibition var., 
very choice, for 4s. 6 d, ; 
6 exhibition var. for 
2 s. 6 d.; 12 fine decora¬ 
tive var. for 2 s. 6 d.; 6 
decorative var. for ls.Sd. 
procumbens (species), 

each Sd. 

splcndens (species), each 
6 d. 

microphylla (species), 

each 6 d. 


Lobelia fulgena (the Cardinal 
1'lower), each Sd. ; 0s. 
per doz. 

Coleus, the best varieties 
only, 6 beautiful var. 
for Is. 3d.; 12 for 2s. 6 d.; 
25 for 5 h. 

The* Queen (new), each Cd. 

M in. W. H. Sheriff (new), 
each 64. 

Pompadour, each Is. 

Mis. G. Simpson, each Is. 

Chrysanthemums (for pot 
culture), 6 var.for ls. 6 d.; 
12 var. for 3s.; 6 early 
flowering var. for tho 
garden. Is. 6 d. ; 12 early 
flowering var. for 3s. 

Paris Daisies, white, 4 for Is.; 
yellow, 3 for Is. 

Begonia*, perpetual flower¬ 
ing, 3 var., Is. Sd. 

Agcratums, 4 for Is.; 12 for 
2 s. Sd. 

Tradescantias, 3 beautiful 
var. for Is. 

Polyanthus, choice mixed. 
Is. doz. 

Pansies, choice mixed, Is. 
doz. 

Scarlet Lychnis. 2s. i er doz. 

Salvia, Pine-apple scented 
(rare), each 6 tL 

patens (blue) each 6 d. 

Lobelia Emperor William, 
per doz. Is. Gd. 

Calceolaria Golden Gem, 2s. 
per doz. 

Anemone japonica alba, 9tL 
each. 

Scarlet Musk, 2 for Is. 


GERANIUM WEST BRIGHTON GEM, bright scarlet 
one of the best winter bloomers and bedders, Cd. each, or 4*’ 
per dozen, post free. 

GERANIUM NEWLAND S MARY, the best Itcdding 
rink, useful pot plant and market variety. Cd. each, or 4s. rer 

dozen, post free. 

GERANIUM H. M. POLLETT, deep crimson, white eye 
Vt ’ry nne on*' 0 f the best winter bloomers, 6d. each, post free 
MAY DOUBLE GERANIUMS of 1880, 12 fine selected 
varieties for 6s. ; 12 best selected older varieties Double Gera¬ 
niums fur 3w.. post free. 

GERANIUM VESUVIUS. Is Cd. tier dozen. 

»« WHITE VESUVIUS, Is. Cd. per dozen 

„ WONDERFUL. Is. Sd. per do/, n. 

.. NEW LIFE, Is. 6d. per dozen, 

DOUBLE GERANIUM MDME. TH1BAUT. 2s. per doz. 

•» •• MDME. A, BALTET. 2h ixpr do/ 

SILVER or WHITE VARIEGATED GERANIUM for 
beddiug. 2a. per dozen. 

12 MARGUERITE, or Paris Daisy, the free-blooming white 
variety, for 4s.. or 6d. each, post free. 

NEW GOLDEN MARGUERITE, Mr. Howard's variety, 
br !g h , t ,Bi 1 ^, v . er yJ rec ‘ ^oilier, 4s. per dozen, or 6d. each. 

1- IILLIOTKOI1UMS, best dwarf kinds, Is. 6d. per dozen, 
post free. 

12 L< iRELIA, KING OF BEDDERS, the darkest blue, 
and best dwarf bedder yet produced, Is., post free. 

12 LOBELIA WHITE QUEEN, the largest pure white 
dwarf bedder yet produced. Is. Gd., post free. 

12 select varieties LANTANAS, free-blooming bedding 
plant (equal to Verbenas), also a useful pot plant, 12 fine 
varieties, 2s. 6d., post free. 

AH the above are GOt )D PLANTS, post free, from 
_B. W. KNIGHT,florist, Battle, Sussex. 

BENNY PLANTS for the MILLION. — 

-L The following are now offered in good plants: 12 
Fuchsias, specially for pots or the border, Is. ; 12 yel¬ 
low Calceolarias, Is. ; 12 bedding Cupheas, Is. ; 12 various 
single Geraniums, Is.; 12 various double Geraniums, Is.; 
12 Heliotropes, Is. ; 12 white Paris Marguerite, fine for back 
r.nv or for pot*. Is.; 12 dark blue Ageratum, Is.; 12 largo 
V ictoria Daisies, lg. ; 12 Polyanthus, la. ; 12 scarlet Gera¬ 
niums, Is. ; 12 pink Geraniums, Is. ; 12 Coleus Verschaffelti. 
best for bedding,Is.; 12 Chrysanthemums.Pompone, Japanese, 
and large-flowered, Is. ; 12 Myosotis (Cliveden Forget-me^ 
not ), Is.; 12 Sweet Williams, Auricula-eyed, Is. ; 12 dwarf 
white Ageratums, Is. ; 12 Coleus, fine for pots, Is. ; 12 dwarf 
blue Lobelia, Is. ; 12 Iresine Lindeni, Is.; 12 variegated- 
eaved Geraniums, Is. ; 12 scarlet bedding Tropmolums, la.; 
12 white Geraniums, la Any of the above plants sent poet 
free at Is per dozen, ail in good plants. Orders of 10s. and 
upwards, if desired, sent in boxes per rail, carriage paid to 
London, from B. W. KN IGHT, Florist, Battle/Sussex. 

70NAL GERANIUMS from B. \V. Knight’s 
” unrivalled collection. Having one of the largest collec¬ 
tions extant, I nm now enabled to offer 100 splendid Zonal 
Geraniums, single and double, in ICO varieties, ull true to 
name, for IGa., securely packed, carriage paid to London. 
Smaller quantities of special varieties post free. 

12 unrivalled vara. Zonal Geraniums, the pick of 1880, 4s 
12 magnificent vara. Zonal Geraniums, 3«. 

12 vara, specially selected Zonal Geraniums of 1881,6s. 

12 superb vara, double Geraniums, Is. 

12 extra select vara, double Geraniums of 1880, 4s. 

12 very sui>erh new vara, double Geraniums of 1881, Ss. 

12 super!) vara. Fuchsia* for pots or borders, 2a. 

12 very superb vara. Fuchsias of 1879, 1880, 4s. 

12 extra superb varieties Fuchsias of 1881, 6s.. post free. 

All the above in good plants from separate liots from 
B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex. 


Trumpeter (new), each Is. 

Testimonial from Mrs. Dioby, BallLnasloe. 

Mrs. Digby wishes the following plants os per advertise¬ 
ment. Mrs. Digby has got plants from Mr. Green before, and 
finds his are fine nlants, and come better packed and fresher 
than any others she has got elsewhere.” 

JOHN GREEN, 

The Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 


120 Strong: Plants for 6s. 

G ASHENDEN & SONS are now sending out 

• their Box of Cheap Plants, containing 60 Geraniums, 
various colours, including gold, silver-leaf, and best double 
white, 20 Blue Lobelias. 10 Heliotrope**, 10 Verbenas, 10 
Ageratums, 10 Calceolarias, for 5s., or GO for 2s. 6d., box 
included. Tho above arc sure to give satisfaction. For cash 
with order.—Bat and Ball Nursery, Gruvc.it nd. 


f]j H E A P PLANTS. Carriage Paid. - 

iL ,l 2 Y er,Jenaa in 12 splendid named sorts, Is. Gd.; 100 , 8 s. Sd. 
00 Verbenas, white, purple, scarlet and pink, 6 «. Sd. 

12 Fuchsias in 12 lovely varieties, Is. Gd.; 100, 8 *. 6 d. 

12 Pansies in 12 splendid show kinds, 2 s. 6 d. ; 100, 18a. 

12 Ageratum Imperial dwarf. Is. 3d. ; 100, 6 s. 6 d 
12 Heliotropes, light or dark kinds. Is. 3d.; 100, 6 a. 6 d. 

12 Mesembryanthemum cord, variegatum, Is. 3 d. ; 100 , 6 a. Cd 
12 Coleus, in 12 splendid named sorts, 2s. 6 d. 

12 Iresine Limleni and others, Is. 3d. ; 100, 6 a. Sd. 

12 Calceolaria Golden Gem, Is. 6 d. ; 100, 8 a. 

Terms Cash. The plants are dean, healthy, and well rooted 

H. BLANDFORD, 

The Dorset Nurseries, Blandford. 


1 9.0 for 5s.—W illiam Badman is 

JLZJ now* sending out his Box of Cheap Plants, containingCO 
Geraniums, of various colours, including Gold and Silver-leaf 
20 best blue Lobelias, 10 Fuchsias, 10 Verbenas, 10 Ageratums! 
and 10 Calceolarias, all well rooted, including box, for 5s., or 
60 for 2s. 6iL P.O.O. with order.—Cemetery Nursery, Graves¬ 
end.___ 

rjHEAP PLANTS. — SPECIAL OFFER. — 

VJ 12 Tricolor Geraniums, 2s. l : d ; 20s. per 100. 

12 Bronze Geraniums in twelve sorts, 2s. 6d.; 20s. per HKX 
12 Choice Zonal Geraniums, 2s.; 15*. per 100. 

12 Geraniums, scarlet, white, pink, &o., Is. 6d. per do*. * 10s 
per 100. 

12 Fuchsias, in twelve good sorts, Is. 6d.; 8s. per 100. 

100 Lobelias, Bluestonc or Emperor, 3s. 

12 Verbenas, from finest collection, Is. 6d.; 10s. per 100. 

12 Dahlias, in twelve choicest varieties, 2s. Gd. ; 18* per 100. 

12 Silver and Gold-leaf Geraniums, Is. 6d. ; 10s. per 100. 

100 Verbenas, scarlet, white, and purple, 6a. 

12 Double Geraniums, pink and white, 2s 
12 Tropfeolums, dwarf Scarlet Vesuvius, Is. 6d.; 10s. per 100 
12 Coleus, Crimson-leaf and Iresine, Is. 6d.; 10s. per 100 
12 Geraniums, Bhow and fancy, young plants, 2*. 6d. 

12 Silver-leaf Mesembryanthemums. 1*. 

The whole collection for 30s.. or half for 15s.; all true to name 
and well rooted. Packing included. Cash with order 

WILLIAM BADMAN, 

Cemetery Nursery, Gravesend, S.E. 
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Border Carnations. 

•THOMAS S. WARE be^s to announce that his 

J- Hardy Florist's Flower Catalogue is ready, and may be 
had upon application. It includes, in addition to the above 
complete list* of Antirrhinums, Delphiniums, Pansies and 
Violas, PentKtemon*. PjTethmms. Ac.—Hale Farm Nurseries, 
Tottenham. London. P S.—Trade prices upon application. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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ONE PENNY EACH. 

W H. SMITH, wishing to put his choice 

• assortment of well-rooted cuttings and planta within 
tin' roach of those having but small gardens or window 
) *o,\t*3 :U tlu-fr cominaml, has adopted the above extraordinary 
f.ri.'o, whereas the purchaser can have a greater variety Jn 
all rii.; of orders under la., twopence extra for postages 
must ho s< lit. 

flNE PENNY EACH.-Coleus, splendid vn- 

U ri»-ties; Gi-r.minms, Fuch Mimulus, Heliotropes, 
Veronicas, Cuphens, Lobelias, Petunias (double or single), 
Verbenas, Altcmuntboros, Artillery Plants, Antirrhinum 
hedums, Scarlet Lychnis, Scarlet Salvias, Gciun fl.-pl. sei'd- 
iii.ps, Agerntums, Daisies (red, white?,' and pinkj. 50 Holden 
i > utin ra and 50 Lobelias from seed pan, lfl. ; 115 euch, trans- 
1 i.'iited, Is. 

N EW COLEUS Princess Helene, Prince Leo¬ 
pold, General Hart)eld, W. F„ Gladstone, Pantaloon, 
Britannia, 3*1. inch; 1 each, Is. 2d. ; 12 \atietms, imdr.dme 
above six, 1 b. (1,1. ; t) rchvted Furloias, Is. 2<l. ; 0 : . b t- d 
Culi i, and 0 m b ct< d Fuchsia?’, 2s.; 3 of uich, 1< 2d. All 
in a cash with order. 

T HE following 24 Choice Plants for outside 

cultivation ; 2 (b raninuis, 2 IVehsia*. 1 Scarlet Lychnis, 
2 (b um t! pi :,i dliugs, 1 Agendum, 1 Salvia, 1 Mimulus, 
1 Heliotrope. 1 Cnpliea, 3 Lobelias, 3 Petunias, 2 Verbenas, 
•1 AotinhiiiuniH, is.st free, la. fid. 24 packets of choice 
seeds, Is. ; 12 packets, Sd. 

T HE following 18 Choice Plants for window or 

greonliomi*, named, and pout free, Is. (Id.; 3 Coleus, 2 
( b l aiiiums, 3 Fuchsias, 1 Veronica, 2 Mimulus, 2 Heliotropes, 
1 <’uplica. 1 Agcrutmn, 1 Sedum, 1 Scaib-t Salvia, 1 Petunia 
li pi. si idling. P.O.O. payable at Noru ii h. Stamps taken. 

W. H- SMITH. Framineham, Norwich. 


Clearance Sale 

CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 


Sixpenny packets of the following choice seeds are now 
olb l ed at 4d. each. Seed to value of Is. or upwards post free. 
Costnuiers ure advised to order at once, as somo kinds w ill be 
hold out immediately. 

PRIMULA SINENSIS, mixed; a splendid stiaim 
( IN'Ll,* ARIA, choice mixed, from fine English collirfiun. 

(’A I.( Lb >LABIA, sploiulid spotted and blotched varieties. 
CYU! AMEN PERSICCM, choice mixed; very fine strain. 
MI M UMTS. fine greenhouse varieties, extra ch Gee. 
('ELOSTA PYRAMIDALIS, Reid's Perfection. 

BALSAM, mixed double, extra choice strain. 

TOKEN IA FOt'RNIERI, the very desirable new green¬ 
house plant; flowers, beautiful sky blue. In bloom by 
duly. 

PETUNIA, greenhouse kinds, mixed and choice. 

FUl.'HKIA, single and double, fine mixed. 

GLOXINIA, from the newest varieties ; the vo> Nest. 
TIIUNBERGIA, greenhouse climber, good for he trellis. 
PELARGONIUM, gold and bronze, 12 seeds, v. j choice. 
This advertisement trill not be rfjwb.r. 


RYDER & SON, SALE, MANCHESTER. 
WELL GROWN BEDDING GV.MANIUMS. 

QC FINEST BEDDING GERANIUMS, 

AO choicest vara., mixed (both variegated and flowering), 
carefully packed in hamper for 5s. Gd. Th<‘ very best kinds 
fur the purpose are well established (being tal.cn from 3Mn. 
pot -), and many arc already in flower. We are sure these 
will give satisfaction. Much better give a fair price for good 
plants than buy the so-called “cheap" Geraniums (which- 
are only rooted cuttings). 

TO CUSTOMERS AT A DISTANCE.-Wc cannot on any 
account send these per post, as they are too large. 

RYDER Sc SON, Sale, near Manchester. 
PRIMULA SINENSIS (Bulbs’ “ Premier” 

•L mixed).—The best mixed packet of Primula in the trade ! 
The habit is excellent, and the flowers vt ry large ami correct. 
The colours range from the purest white to deep ruby-red, 
embracing various shades of lilac, mauve, violet, pink, and 
ro:-e. Amateurs who had seed from us last year produced 
astonishing results. An experienced gardener, writing to Mr. 
Hull, says, “ I never saw tneir equal." Per packet, 7ih and Is., 
post free. Mr. Hull's unrivalled Calceolaria and Cyclamen at 
same prices.—RYDER & .SON, Sale, Manchester. 


6 FINE DOUBLE GERANIUMS, in (5 separate 

named varieties, post free Is. Gd., 12 for 2s. fid.; 6 splendid 
single Zonuls, Is. fid., 12 for 2s. (kl. Our varieties are mostly 
of recent introduction, but we have also some of the fine old 
kinds. If customers will mention tho sorts they already 
have we will take care that we send no repeats. These are 
all good value.—RYDER & SON, Sale, Manchester. 

I O -SUPERB PANSIES in full bloom, post free 
-L^l for Is. 9d. (unnamed). The magnificent kinds for 
which this neighbourhood is so celebrated. Will give perfect 
satisfaction. 12 superb Violas, in several named varieties, 
post free for Is. 4d—RYDER k SON, Sale, Manchester. 

TNDIS PENS ABLE G R EEN HO USE PL A NTS 

-L should be in every greenhouse. The old-fashioned “Ped¬ 
lar's Basket” (Saxifraga sarmentosa), the best basket plant 
out, a pair, 8d. ; Harrison's Giant Musk, a pair, Gd. ; Lenion- 
scentecl Verbena (AJoyaia citriodoni), ft pair. Gd.; Double 
Petunias (unnamed), six for Is. 6d. ; Fuchsias {unnamed), six 
for Is. All packed in Moss and post free.—RYDER & SON, 
Sale, Manchester. 


Primulas ! Primulas 1 Primulas I 

Thirteenth year of distribution. 

TXTILLIAMS’ Superb Strain, Is. Gd. per dozen, 

n 10*. per 100; Cinerarias, same price. Package and 
carriage free. The above are.quite equal to those J have s.ut 
out in previous years. Cash with order.—JOHN STEVENS, 
The Nurseries, Coventry_ 


p(J RG ET-ME-NOT.-Thisvaluable’plant blooms 

JL through the summer, thrives best planted in a shady 
jio ,-itiun ; t he sprays of bloom measure 6 in. in length; invalu- 
abl'. i ( r bouquets; 2s. Gd. doz., post free.—J. JAMES, Florist, 
South Knighton, Leicester. ___ 

. “TIDE NEW” HORTICULTURAL ESTA- 

-L HLTSHMl TT, Vicar's Cross, Chester, li miles from 
Clip*ter General S' tion.—D. FREEMAN, Proprietor, many 
year* Nursery M.t :< r for F. & A. Dickson k Sons, has a 
large and varied sti ■ • of bedding and other plants which he 
can supply at low voces never before offered in Chester 
■’liie h. t on appli«. 
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COLLECTIONS FOR THE GARDEN. 

All well hardened, ready for planting in the garden, and will 
be Bent carriage paid for cash with order. 

300 PLANTS f Consisting of ' 

.*» _ ox— ■< Gernniums, Calceolarias, Verbenas, 

TOT AixS, (. Pansies;, Dahlias, kc., kc., kc. 

150 PLANTS f _ Con.-i-ting of 

for ios. 6d. Dilips 2c:: ir 3, 

JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich 


PANSIES! PANSIE3 !! PANSIES!!! 

.Show and Fancy.—Send for Pansy and Florist Flower. 

CATALOGUE, free for two stamps. I have 

VJ one of the best, cle iic .t, and most healthy stocks ever 
offer (1 to the public. Strung plants, not mere rooted cut¬ 
tings, show or fancy, -R per dozen, pout free. 

VIOLAS, .special offer to clear out at ouco. of best proved 
varieties for continuous blooming and bedding. 

Unsolicited testimonial; “Elie, N.H., Apiil 10, 1882.— 
Dear Sir.—The Pansy plants I ordered irmn you came ; airly 
by post on Thursday last, and I must ray they are grand 

S lants; no better can be hhd anywhere.—Yours truly, W.m. 

fAKTIN.” 

R. W. PROCTOR, Nurseryman, Seedsman, and Florist, 
Ashgate Road, Chesterfield. 


Ferna ! Ferns ! l Beautiful Ferns!!! 
rPHE CELEBRATED DEVONSHIRE FERN 

J- PACK ET, containing twenty of these most beautiful 
plants, many varietie;, named, suitable for v.imlowgar li ujig, 
table _decoration, .xe., together with full printed cultural 
directions and ample insti notions for making rookiriUUfuul 
Wardian and oilier Fern eases. l’i i.a-Is. 3d., free. ENi.LlSIl 
MA I Dl ,N-if AIR FPRN.S (Aspb-nium Adiantum iiigrui.il, 
healthy plant/, fid. per dozen,.tree, Put lagge a rwted root s, 
5s. Gd., not to include carriage.—J. SEWARD, ITrnist, R.irn- 
sta)_U.___11372 

For Present Planting. 

PJELERY PLANTS, Now Ready.—Splendid 

G transplanted stuff can be supplied of vVrighfs (datit or 
Coles' superb Rod and White, at 2s. per 100 of six ; core (6d. 
per score, free l y post) ; 15s. per 1000 of 1200. 

GARBAGE. Savoy, Brussels Sprouts, and Scotch Kale (of 
the usual kinds, F. Gee's magnificent stocks). Fine autuiun- 
town plants are otfi red at the redtici d price of 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
per 1000. cash. Fine Reds, 4s. Lettuce of sorts at per 
1000. Cheaper in large quantities. Scarlet Runner Beaus, 
10s. per bushel. 

Genuine Bedfordshire-grown needs and spring plants of all 
kinds ready shortly, of best quality, cheap and good. Cata¬ 
logues on application. P.O.O. ami Cheques payable to 
F. GEE, Seed and Plant Grower, &c. f Biggleswade, Beds. 
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Established upwards of a century. 

TjTCKPONS & CO , Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and 

J-f Florists, 1, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, beg to call the 
attention of all lovers of flowers to their new descriptive 
catalogue of florists' flowers, which will be sent free on appli¬ 
cation. It includes all their novtdties in bedding Violas, 
show and fancy Pansies, Pinks, Saxifrages, Phloxes, Campa¬ 
nulas, double Mayweed, new Strawberry, and many others 
which have been certificated and favourably noticed in the 
gardening periodicals. 


M AGNIFICENT LILIUM AURATUM, gol- 

den-rayed Lily of Japan; plant now to bloom ibis 
season; reliable blooming bulbs, in unequalled condition, 
will produce grand results, 3, 2s. ; 6, 4s. Cil.; carriage paid, 
boxes gratis.—M. VEREY, 4 Oppidans Road, Primrose Hill, 
London. 

•plGRIDTA GRANDIFLORA. — Producing 

J* numerous flower*, marvellously brilliant. Twelve, 3s., 
c arriage paid.—M. VE RE Y, 4. O ppidans Road, Loudon, N.W. 

•"TRIAL PACKETS ol choice seeds at 3d. Wo 

J- offer for trial at the nominal price of 3d. per packet (one 
of each only): Begonia, new large fl.; Calceolaria, best spotted; 
Cineraria, finest strains, large; Cineraria, finest double; 
Gloxinia granditl.; Gloxinia grandifl. crecta; Primula chin, 
and limbr., single and double; Petunia grandiil. fimbr.; Pe¬ 
tunia, double; Petunia, single, large H., all finest: Petunia 
Prince of Wurtcmberg, extra, uew ; Mimulus, finest spotted, 
large; Coleus; Geranium, finest; Gladiolus; Verbena; An¬ 
tirrhinum, striped; Pcntstemon; Pansies, newest French. 
Trial packets of any other seeds desired, flower or vegetable, 
at 3d. .Stamps and addressed stamped envelope.—Ii. SCII- 
MELZER k CO., 71, Waterloo Street, Glasgow. From Mr. 
Alex. Kirk, Alloa: “I received the seeils by post all correct, 
and as regards the quantity of seed, it is far more than I ex¬ 
pected for the small sum of Is. 6d. ; in fact, I have paid £1 
for the same quantity, and perhaps not better."_ 


"DUCHSIAS ! BOUVARDIAS ! SALVIAS !- 

-L Six splendid Fuchsias, including the fine uew double 
Miss Lizzie Vidler. 2s. fid. ; twelve fine double and single 
Fuchsias, 2s. 6d.; Bouvardias, finest sorts, well roo ed, 5a. 
dozen ; Salvias, finest named sorts, 4s. dozen ; Lemon Verbe¬ 
nas, two for Is.; twelve, 4s. 6d. All free by post, 

Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder Flower Gardens, Kingskers- 
well, Devonshire. 


TDEDDING PLANTS. — Geraniums, Calceo- 

•D larius, Petunias, Vi ibemis, Lobelias. Heliotropes, Dian- 
thus, Asters, Stocks, Phloxes, Everlastings, Zinnias, Carpet 
Plants, &c. SCO, including packing, for 21s.; half, lls. Cata¬ 
logue. 

Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder Flower Gardens, Kingskers- 
well, Devonshire, 


OWLLI \IOLLTs. — Plant now for next 

Reason. Doubles : New York, De Par me, Double Red 
Russian, Old Neapolitan, 4d. each, 3s. fid. dozen. .Singles: 
Victoria Regina ami White Czar, 2s. per dozen. 

Mr. R. AV. BEACHEY, Fluder Flower Gardens, Kingskcrs- 
well, Devonshire. 

P ANSIES ! PANSIES !—Show and fancy finest 

named, 3s. Gd. per dozen’ Pansy-flowered Violas, best 
sorts, such as Freedom, Vestal, Mulberry, Blue King, King 
Koffee, 2a. per dozen. Catalogue. 

Mr. R. AY. BEACHEY, Fluder Flower Gardens, Kingakera- 
well, Devonshire. 

fjHR YSANTH EMUMS! CHRYSANTIl¥. 

AJ MUMS !—Twelve finest, 2s. 3d. ; larger plants, all from 
single pots, 3s. 3d.; Phloxes and Peutstomons, finest named, 
3e. bd. per dozen ; Scarlet Lobelia Queen Victoria, two, Is. 4<L; 
Matricaria inodora, three for Is. 

Mr. R. W. BEAC11EY, Fluder Flower Gardens, Kingskcra- 
well, Devonshire. 


CHOICE PLANTS for SPRIN 

Great Bargains I 

T II. LEY, Roa t uI Nursery, Wr.-t \ 

G • can Hiipply sidemfid young plant.-;, all p m u ■’> • 
vir.i.wins, of the following ehowe i ll <■:' v ' [ ■ 

Wurth six time-; the price, ami will make line . i.. 

S' ring if potted on now ; — 

12 Maid*-n-hair Ferns, six suits fur .. 

12 Choice Fern*, twelve < 1 i -1 i : i-1 suit-, (grcvi-huu.. ) 

12 Azaleas, imlies and pontica .. . 

12 Ortmineutal foliage plants, tw elve ;;i.rts ( duVe) 

12 Flowering Stove Plants . 

12 Flowering Greenhou -e l’l . i f s .. . 

12 Lyi'oi.ods. twelve rare ‘-o: *. rt ron.? . 

12 Pas -.ion Flowers and other el.’iu • ■ . twelve sorts .. 
12 Abutilons, all colour/ ; nd / it* 'p.ei :,kua.- ).. 

6 Adiantum faileyi ii e.. 

G Orchid.-, very beautiful Torts . 

12 Tea Roses, finest soit.;, in pots .. ,, 

12 Crotons, all colours and new sorts .. Cs. and 
12 Marantas, newest and best .. .. Co ami 

12 Epacris, twelve sorts. 

12 Palms, twelve sorts. Gs. and 

12 Carnations, Bride, pure white . 

12 Pyretbrums, hardy, all colours, twelve new sorts .. 

12 Lady Ferns, hardy crested. 

12 British Ferns, hardy crested . 

12 American Ferns, hardy, all distinct .. 

12 Japanese Ferns, hardy, all distinct 

12 Acacias. 

12 Clematis, newest and best n 
12 Gloxinias, grand bulbs, yplei 
12 Kuchari; amazonira .. 

12 Bendas and Until m :,i i i:n-;, t wi b.. *<■>!d* 

12 Adianturii cardie, ;,!.e : ,in,, mruiig .. 

12 Gardenia llorida (., lew l‘m! •.) . 

12 (kirdenia llorida, tin, -p. i.-, budded . 

12 Dracfemiline now : , 

12 Draca/nas, f jierimiMi i'= •. - -1,i 1 i* i - 1 i . 

12 Cleg Hit pi,mts for t;i3 lc >k . or;:: i, n .] 

Hetj't once on rmipt of l’.OO. I’aek-uv- inch'd .1 
plants extra to liay carriage. (Jn flu ord- i s b .;. \r ri 
plants extra can be selected anil will be included grati/-. 


did . 


. and 
. and 


2s. I'd. ritid 
Is. and 


.. 3s. fid. and 
.. 3s. Gd. ami 


J. H. LEY, Royal Nuraery, Croydi 

New and Rare Plants-Cheap. 

J H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon, of 

• os follows fine plants in perfect condition, at m. 
cedcnted prices :— 

Anthurimn .Scherzerianum album 
Decbardq v. white 
Nephrob jus Duffei 
Dracicna Goldiema 
Aristolochia ornithocephala .. 

,, princeps .. 

Yucca fib; mentosa variegutft . . 

Croton AViiiiuiusi. 

,, trimnphans 
Asparagus plumossus 

AJpinia vittata .- 

Posoqueria multiflora. 

Or the 12 fine plants, strongest sizes, for 42s. Package 
eluded for cash. 

JOHN H. LEY, Royal NurseTy, Croydon. 

OK CHOICE AND BEAUTIFUL GHEE 

AO HOUSE FERNS, l r H, many of which oumot be hot: 
in London nurseries under 2s. fid. xach. All w ell cst&hifc 
in small pots; hamper included; carefully mimed.—J 
LEY, Royal Nursery. Croydon.__ 

1 OMOST BEAUTIFUL STOVE PLANTS,] 

J-ti all distinct sorts and well grown plants. Croton*, 
csenas, Allamamlas, etc , etc., etc. Hamper and careful l *' 
gratis for cash.—J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, West Crr " 

T WELVE CHOICE FElJXsTor K rccnIioa| 

6s.—TiOuiaria gibha, Adiantum cardiochhenuin. Pt 
Lastreas, Womlsia, Nephroleids, Gymnograuima, an! 0 
beautiful sorts. Hamper included. All fit to pot on at i 
—J. H. LEY, Royal Nuraery, Croydon. 


qiX NEW CROTONS for 0s.-Fine heal 

^ plants ; wall rapidly make specimens. Sold at 3». Gdj 
5s. each ir: London nurseries. Hamper included.— Jj 
LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon._J 

OIK NEW DRAC.ENAS for Cs.-Tclffl 

Thompsoni, Renardie, and twenty other sort'; to si 
from. Catalogue prices, 3s. 6<.l. iuxl 5a. each. ILniipdl 
eluded. Perfect plants.—,!. II. LEY, Royal Ntimry, CroJ 

OIX R7\RE A ME RICAN FERNS for® 

Osmunda Claytoniana and cinnamomeo. Or-liieli 1 JJ 
Sensitive Fern, and several other most handsome If 
Hamper included —J. II. LEY, Roynl N ursery, Croy-ai 
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MUST BEAUTIFUL ORCHIDS, 2JsJ 

lected for cold for hothouse ; most easy of enlHral 
requiring little attention except watering; all didiucu 
valuable sorts well establiahei Hamper included —J 
LEY, Royal Nuraery, Croydon.____ J 

6 STRONG HARDY CLIMBERS, fo.;CIem« 

A7irgiuian Creeper, Pyrocantha, &c., 1 j ft- J 
in pots. Hamper included.—J. H. LEY, Royal 
Croydon. __ — —| 

1 O HARDY JAPANESE PRIMROSES ^ 

JLZl most beautiful sorts, cashmeriana and 
included, strong in pots, to plant in open border rd ■ 
Hamper included.—.J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Cn } 

r iTELVE MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS for K 1 ( 

choice sorts, a s follows : Good plants in snulI U ,|V 
make large specimens in eaily spring; Adiauhnn c;, r ' 
nuin, fuJteyeiiHe, ares i mile, formosuiu, peuaUUii 
phyllurn, St. Catharine, trapeziforme, &c., «c. 
gratis for cash.—.T. H. LEY, Royal Nursery. Cmjd 
mWEJ.V'E NEW and 'HIGHLY-COLOl 
-L CROTONS, 21s.; fine strong plants, all be-inC 
specimen plants stmek last year—Etna, Concmna, r* 
WeiHinanni, and all other finest sorts. PnekafU k ' ^ 
cash with ordera.-J. II. LEY, Royal Nursery, >» trw 

r /ELVE " CALADIUMS, strons M 

10s. Gd., nil the choicest in cultivation, ^ l 

pots, fit for G-in. pots at once. Novelties or J 
plants, picked roots, 21s. per dozen; also , Q \ 
Packages gratis.-J. II. LE\ r , RoyailuraeixCr 05 TdkJ 

The Publisher begs to announce that the 
tisewents cannot bt settled beforehand, nor eon 
be given for the continued repetition of thr same a 

. """Wi'ti! ilfron | 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY j 
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House and Window Gardening. 

WILD FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 
Many wayside trees and boshes now offer 
material for good bouquets, such as Crab and 
wild Pear, Mountain Ash, Wayfaring tree 
(Viburnum Lantana), the latter on chalk only, 
Service tree, and May-blossom of the common 
Thorn. The latter is beautiful in any pot or vase 
of a good blue colour ; some pieces should be 
picked entirely in bud, and some with good 
fresh leaves.only; this will give variety in an 
arrangement of May alone. Woodruff, now 
abundant in many shady copses, should ba 
gathered in great handfuls just as it grows ; it is 
beautiful either alone or with one or two sprays 
of the brilliant greenery of young Ivy. Carefully 
drieil, it gives a delightful delicate fragrance in 
drawers. A pretty bouquet may be made of 
Campions, now eo abundant in woody places, 
choosing them from pink to deepest rose colour, 
and adding some of the delicate white umbels 
of wild Parsley; they should rise from a base of 
good foliage, Euch as large pale green Primrose 
leaves. Small branches of Broom are handsome 
by themselves in some tall jar. A bowl of Cow- 
dips is always delightful in a room, and they 
live long in water; perhaps they are best by 
themselves in a thick mass without leaves. Many 
kinds of young tree foliage are good with flowers ; 
the pale golden-green of Oak, the crimson of 
Maple, the dark bronze of Ash—good combina¬ 
tions may be made of these Alone, with very few 
flowers, or even without any. G. J. 


PLANTS FOR ROOMS. 

Palma. —I know of no grander or more 
cheerful-looking objects for the decoration of 
rooms than many of the Palms, which are so 
tenacious of life that there is no fear of losing 
them. Many hive an idea that to grow a Palm 
great apace is required, which is the case as re¬ 
gards some of the specieB ; but there are others 
that may be confined to a small size for years 
without in auy way looking starved or losing their 
beauty. One of the most elegant for a warm room 
is Areca lntescens, which has handsome polished 
yellow stems, that show up in pleasing contrast 
with the light green of the fronds. Chamaerops 
Fortunei is likewise a very desirable kind, much 
hardier than the one just named, and quite of a 
different habit, the fronds being fan-shaped and 
prettily divided. Seaforthia elegans is a noble¬ 
looking Palm, but a little too large for windows. 
RhapU flsbelliformis is quite a minute kind, that 
iorms a very pretty ornament, and comes in 
h«ody for table decoration. Besides these there 
ire Latania borbonica, Areca sapid a and Baueri, 
Phamix reclinata and sylvestris, any of which, 
got in a small state, may be kept in 6-in. or-8 in. 
pots for years. 

Aspidistras. —To associate with the Palms, 
Aspidistra lurida is one of the most serviceable 
thiogs that can be had, as it is always in good 
condition, bids defiance to dust, and will endure 
the bad fumes of gas and the vitiated air arising 
therefrom. It flourishes in windows in the smoky 
streets of London, where scarcely anything else 
cf the bind would live. Being as near hardy as 
possible, it is indifferent to draughts and cold 
air; all it wants is plenty of water during the 
summer, and its leaves sponged occasionally to 
give them a clean appearance and open their 
pores. 

Dracaenas. —These, unfortunately, are too 
feeder for winter, except in very warm rooms ; 
but all through the summer months and far into 
the autumn there are few things that can rival 
them. 


CoprOBma. —Another ornamental-foliaged 
phut not seen nearly so frequently as its merits 
deserve is Coprosma Baueriana, which has 
remarkably handsome foliage about the Bize and 
uiape of that of the smooth-leaved Holly, and 
quite half the surface is of a rich yellow or golden 
colour, and so bright, as to present the appear- 
aace of having been polished. Like many others, 
and more particularly the two plants already 
named, it stands the atmpsphere of a dwelling 
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without Buffering, and with care may even be 
grown to perfection therein. There is one point 
m the cultivation of this Coprosma worth re¬ 
marking, which is that peat soil, given it to 
grow in, brings ont its variegation best. 

Imantophyllums. —I would strongly re¬ 
commend the Imantophyllum miniatum to any¬ 
one who has space for it to develop itself pro¬ 
perly, for, in addition to its highly ornamental 
dark green foliage, it sends up large heads of 
magnificent Lily-like flowers, about the size of 
those of the well-known Vallota purpurea. Be¬ 
sides these good qualities, it has the additional 
merit of being able to endure rough treatment, 
and withstands being kept dry or wet better 
than most other plants ; but, for all that, it is a 
moisture-loving subject, and only flourishes 
really well when given plenty of water after 
active growth commenocs. 

Acacias and Grevilleas.— For forming 
the centre of a group there is nothing to surpass 
Grevillea robusta or Acacia lophantha, both of 
which have remarkably handsome foliage, almost 
as much divided and as elegant and graceful as 
that of most Ferns. Both of these may be raised 
from seed sown in heat in spring, and, by grow¬ 
ing them on, will be quite large enough to make 
use of by July or August, and if plunged out-of- 
doors for the summer, can be lifted, and will 
then be grand for the winter. 

Flowering plants.— In order to have a 
display of flowering subjects, the best way is to 
grow many of the things in the open, as Fuchsias 
and Zonal Pelargoniums, for instance, both of 
which, after the end of May, do quite as well, 
and flower more freely than when kept under 
glass. The former propagated early are just the 
thing for windows, and autumn-struck cuttings 
of the latter are equally serviceable. Fuchsias, 
however, must when stood out, have a shaded 
position, as otherwise the growth is too hard and 
woody ; but the Pelargoniums, on the other 
hand, cannot well have too much sun, as the 
tendency of these is just the other way, and the 
point with them, therefore, is to consolidate the 
shoots, which induces free bloom. Among flower¬ 
ing plants that may be raised from seed, I would 
specially mention the Mimulus as particularly 
deserving, for since it has been so greatly im¬ 
proved by hybridising, the blooms are at least 
doable the size of the old-fashioned kinds, and 
beautifully marked and blotched with the richest 
of colours. Being fond of shade and moisture, 
they just suit windows, as does also their trail¬ 
ing habit, which fits them either for suspending 
in light wire baskets or for drooping over stands, 
in either of which positions they have a very 
graceful appearance. S. 


Potting window plants.— As a rule, do 
not repot plants when they are showing their 
flower-buds, else possibly they will all fall off, 
and do not repot them in the winter, when 
Nature is at re3t. As a general rule the spring¬ 
time is the best, when Nature’s energies may be 
said to be roused into activity, and when she is 
best prepared to repair all damages which occnr 
in the operation. In the spring-time—say in the 
months of April or May—if the pot in which the 
plant is growing is small in proportion to the 
size of the plant, and it evidently requires a 
larger pot, carefully turn the plant upside down, 
and tap the pot edge gently on the table, and 
the ball of earth and roots will come out on the 
palm of your hand, a perfect representative in 
shape of the pot it was grown in. It may appear 
to be nearly all roots, but as the greater part 
of these will be dead, although here and there 
will be young active roots just forming, use 
care. After having carefully dislodged the open 
material from the roots, and loosened the earth 
by working gently with the fingers at the lower 
part of the ball, the plant will be ready for its 
new quarters. If the pot to be used is not a 
new one, it should be well washed and dried, 
quite as much for the benefit of the plant as 
for appearance sake. Put some bard open 
material in the bottom, lay over it a bit of 
Moss, or a few of the dead or decaying leaves 
of the plant. Next place the ball of roots 
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in the centre of the new pot, having pre¬ 
viously put sufficient soil in the bottom to raise 
the surface of the old ball to within a quarter 
of an inch of the top of the pot, then fill in the 
soil well round, shake it down, and when full 
press it firmly with the thumbs, turning the pot 
round with the fingers during the operation. Do 
not be frightened that you will hurt the roots by 
pressure, but do it vigorously, for if the soil be 
left loose the water will escape as through a 
sieve. When this operation is completed, the 
surface of tho soil will be level, rather less than 
i in. below the top of the pot, thus leaving room 
for a water supply. Do not pile up the soil 
round the neck of the plant; such an arrangement 
naturally sends the water down the sides of the 
pot, when perhaps the interior of the mass of 
soil is thoroughly dry. 

Mother of Thousands (Saxifragasarmen- 
tosa)—According to my experience, common as 
this plant is, it is very rarely seen in anything 
like perfection. The runners (as we should say if 
speaking of Strawberries) which fall over the 
edge of the suspended pot gradually wither off 
before they have reached their proper length 
and supplied their proper number of “children.” 
Instead of being callea “ Mother of Thousands,” 
the plant should more properly be called 
“Mother of Half-dozen,” as it is ordinarily 
cultivated. The cause of failure lies, I think, in 
the fact that the delicate bark of the runners is 
injured by contact with the rough edge of the 
pot. To remedy this, I have packed one of my 
suspended pots round the inside edge with Moss, 
so that the runners rest on a soft pillow where 
they turn downwards, and the resalt is that I 
have a beautiful specimen. In my plant one of 
the “children,” which is hanging 2 ft. below the 
parent plant, has developed a spike of flowers, 
so that the “mother” has become a “grand¬ 
mother.” I wish other readers of Gardening 
would adopt this plan, and they would soon see 
tho advantage of it.—J. Edwd. Vacx, Cran¬ 
dall , Hants. 

INDOOR PLANTS 

PLANTS FOR HANGING BASKETS. 
This is a good season for refilling or re-arranging 
baskets. For a good many years we have made 
our own baskets, and I like them better than 
thsse bought from the shops. They are simple 
of construction and outline, are made of stout 
wire, and when filled aud the plants well esta¬ 
blished, no part of the basket is visible, the 
whole being a mass of luxuriant vegetation, 
falling over on all sides naturally. Baskets filled 
with permanent things, such as Ferns, with a 
! little touching up occasionally, may go on for 
several years without breaking up. I have now 
J a Maiden-hair Fern that has worn out several 
baskets. It3 creeping stems had worked their 
way round underneath the ball until the whole 
had become a green mass, and as the wires of 
the basket rusted oat a new one, a size larger, 
was made lined with green Moss, and the ball 
dropped in. By-and-by the green fronds pushed 
their way through tho Moss, and grew brighter 
and stronger from the change. Other Ferns nave 
been served in the same way successfully. 

Some things are better started afresh every 
spring as young vigorous plants. The Giant 
Musk (Harrison’s), for instance, is an excellent 
basket plant—eight orten little plants or patches 
of roots taken from a box in which they had 
been started, and worked in round the sides of 
a wire basket, the green shoots peeping through 
the Mots ; by-and-by, when they Login to grow, 
a peg here and there pressing down the longest 
points will hasten the proper furnishing of the 
basket, and when that has been done let tho 
Bhoots trail and hang about as they please. 

I have had very pretty displays of Sweet 
Peas early in the season in baskets, and being 
hung up near to the glass in a cool greenhouse, 
the growth has been shorter jointed than usual 
and more floriferous. Fuchsias do well in baskets, 
as do also Ivy-leaf Geraniums; I have several 
baskets filled with different kinds of theso, 
now looking very pretty, and these latter 
completely envelop the basket, requiring no aid 
Original from 
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from any other plant in covering the base or 
bottom of the basket, which the Fuchsia does. 
However, there are plenty of creeping plants 
which can be employed to cover the sides and 
bottom, and these combined baskets are very 
pretty. Sedum carneum variegatum associates 
well with almost any other plant, and so does 
the Indian variegated Grass (Panicum variega- 
tum), but except in summer it requires a stove 
temperature. 

Several of the Tradescantias are useful for 
draping baskets, and Cissus discolor has a 
pretty effect where heat can be given. Then there 
are the Tropaeolums and other creepers, such as 
Lophospermum scandens, which I like best from 
cuttings for this work. It is a very easy matter 
to preeervo an old plant through the winter and 
strike a few cuttings early in spring for basket 
work. The Toadflax (Linaria) is well adapted 
for covering the small-sized baskets. Selaginella 
denticulata, Saxifraga sarmentosa, Campanula 
garganica, and others of the drooping Harebe Is 
are beautiful for suspending in the window, 
their wiry growth and blue flowers rendering 
their appearance peculiarly graceful and elegant. 


FUCHSIAS. 

There are cultivators to be found who treat 
Fuchsias in such a way as to show what can be 
accomplished by studying their requirements, 
but these are exceptions, and there is little 
question that Fuchsias are not nearly so well 
grown now as they were in times past. The 
habit of the plants is such that they naturally 
grow away with a single leading stem, which 
produces drooping branches so profusely that, 
with anything like prop3r management, they 
will all but hide the pots they occupy. There 
is no arbitrary rule that Fuchsias should be 
grown to any one particular shape, but the 
sharp pyramid, formed by a single stem densely 
clothed with drooping branches, is the habit 
most natural to the plants; moreover, this 
form contrasts so pleasingly with most other 
plants cultivated in pots, that on this, if on nj 
other ground, it is most desirable to so have 
them. The bare naked bottoms and badly- 
furnished examples, so thin of side branches as 
not to be more than half clothed, are the re¬ 
sults of indifferent cultivation. Young plants 
are much preferable to old ones, and the ease 
with which they can be propagated and their 
freedom of growth is such, that there is no 
necessity for keeping the old scraggy examples 
that are more the rule than the exception. Pro¬ 
vided cuttings are struck at the proper season, 
even where very large specimens are required, 
they can be grown in twelve months from the 
time in which the cuttings are put in. 

When to strike cuttings.— Pretty 
little plants full of flowers as they can hold can 
be had by the middle or end of May from out- 
tings struck in the early part of the year, and 
this is the time the market growers, who 
manage these little plants so well, strike them ; 
but tor larger examples from the middle of 
July to the beginning of August is the best 
time for striking cuttings. If such as are of 
the right description—that is, composed of 
fr^e growth, not the thin flowering wood 
which does not grow freely—are put in about 
ttie above time wnere they can be kept close 
and moist, they will at once strike, after which 
move them singly into 4-in. pots and keep 
them through the autumn and winter in an in¬ 
termediate temperature in a house or pit where 
they will be close to the glass. Thus oircum- 
Htauced, they will keep on growing slowly, and 
the leading shoot should be stopped to cause a 
sufficient development of side branches if 
the habit of the variety is such as to require 
that attention. About the beginning of Feb¬ 
ruary give them a little more warmth and 
move them into pots 3 in. or 4 in. larger, 
usin' good turfy loam with a sprinkling of 
leaf-mould and some sand. Thus treated they 
viil thrive apace. It is desirable to get them 
on in size early in the season, for the natural 
disposition of the plants is to flower when 
tue weather becomes hot, and it is diffi- 
calt then to get them to do anything 
else. By the middle of April they should be 
moved into their blooming pots, the size of 
w lich will require to be regulated by the size to 
which the plants are wanted to grow ; are in. 
or 14-in. pot will -$ppport a large specimen. 
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Stopping the leading shoot and also the side! 
branches will in the case of most kinds have to 
be done once or twice, according to the habit of 
the particular variety and the character of the 
house or pit in which they are grown ; the lighter 
the structure and nearer the glass they are kept, 
the more disposition they will have to branch 
out, but it is a bad plan to let them go too long 
without pinching out the points of the shoots, 
as this lays the foundation for fully furnishing 
the future specimens. 

Old plants. — I have said that young 
Fuchsias, managed as above, are preferable to 
old ones, from their being better furnished. 
Still, even old plants may be much improved in 
this respect. The best way of accomplishing 
this is to head them down to within 0 in. or 8 in. 
of the bottom, instead of the ordinary pruning 
back, which often results in their breaking so 
much stronger towards the top than at the bot¬ 
tom, as to leave the base insufficiently furnished. 
After heading down in this way, it is necessary 
when they have begun to grow freely to stop 
the leading shoots several times to cause the side 
growths to push freely, otherwise from the 
presence of so much root power, the leader 
rushes up too quickly without being sufficiently 
furnished with side branches. Some kinds are 
more disposed than others to spire up in this 
manner, but the judgment of the cultivator 
brought to bear on this will easily regulate the 
growth. T. B. 


Solanuma.—These are among the most 
showy of winter berry-bearing plants, and the 



Solanum capsicastrum. 


{ iresent is a good time for those who have seed- 
ings or cut-back plants to plant them out in the 
open ground. They should be put in light soil, 
selecting a situation for them fully exposed to 
the sun. They should be turned out of their 
pots, the balls of earth considerably reduced, 
and the long roots cut back. Established plants 
will be more likely to become well furnished 
with fruit than seedlings, and will form better 
specimens for the decoration of the greenhouse 
during the following winter than young or j ear- 
ling plants. If the weather be dry, they should 
be well supplied with water, until they have 
become fairly established ; and, as they con¬ 
tinue to grow, stop or shorten any of the shoots 
which may be inclined to unduly develop them¬ 
selves, in order to Becure symmetrical and well- 
formed plants. 

Not later than the first week in Ootoberthey 
should be carefully lifted and potted in pots not 
exceeding 5 in. or 6 in. in diameter. They will 
then be thickly studded with bright green berries, 
or, if the summer has been warm, they may be 
commencing to turn red. Pot them in light and 
not too rich soil, and as soon as this has been done 
they should be placed on the north Bide of a 
wall, raising the pots on bricks, or setting them 
on a stage of some sort to prevent worms from 
entering the pots, and for some time the plants 
should be syringed twice or thrice during the day, 
or until they have become established, which 
will generally soon be the case, and in the course 
of a fortnight, more or less according to the 
state of the weather, they should be placed in a 


light greenhouse or pit and fully exposed to the 
sun, abundance of air being admitted whenever 
the weather is at all favourable. Treated in 
this way, the bright green berries with which 
the plants should be thickly studded will quickly 
become rich coral-red, or bright orange and 
crimson, a condition in which they will remain 
throughout the winter and spring months. The 
best varieties for winter decorations are S. cap¬ 
sicastrum, pseudo-capsicum, hybridum, and 
hybridum Heudersoni. The last-named is a fine 
variety, bearing an abundance of glossy, orange- 
coloured. erect, conical-shaped fruit. A variety 
named Empress, sent out by Mr. B. S. Williams, 
of the Victoria Nursery, Holloway, is one of the 
best we know of. It is dwarf and remarkallv 
fruitful. 


Soil for Pelargoniums. — The Zona 
Pelargonium does not require a very rich soil- 
manure, indeed, does it little good, though some 
few dwarf-growing sorts require a richer soil 
than others to bring the blooms to perfection, 
and in the culture of large specimen plants 
manure water is of much value. For ordinary 
culture, however, there is nothing like well- 
rotted sods or sound loam with a slight admix¬ 
ture of sand. A good compost can be made of 
sods from an old pasture, which should be piled 
up in a heap and exposed to the atmosphere-, 
and it should be chopped and turned every three 
months until it is about twelve months old. At 
the last turning, or just previous to its being 
used for potting, a little Bnarp sand should be 
added to it. 

Campanula carpatica on walls - 
On some walls here (which are built on rough 
blocks of Btone, this dwarf creeping Campanula 
has got well established, and is spreading over 
the entire surface. During summer its masses of 
beautiful blue flowers look very pretty, peeping 
out amongst the white blossoms of wall shrubs, 
such as those of the Jessamine, or Deutz : a 
crenata, or even amongst the variegated foliage 
of the Euonymus, with which the wall is oovered. 
I have no doubt many might like to try so simple 
and pretty a combination ; if one good clump is 
put in at the top of the wall, I have no doubt it 
will quickly spread, and prove a source of 
pleasure for many years to come.—J. G. 

7417.— Azaleas and Camellias. — Ths 
Azaleas may be safely cut back ; cut them in at 
once to wood made some three seasons ago. 
Keep warm and water carefully, and they will 
then push strongly into growth again. When in 
full growth water with clear soot water. We 
cannot advise you to cut back the Camellias; 
only strong, very vigorous plants can be thus 
operated on. Injudicious pruning will often cause 
the death of even strong, healthy plants.—J. C. 

7387.— Azalea not flowering:. — As the 
structure faces north-east, we should imagine 
that your plant has not had sufficient warmth 
to enable it to make and mature its growth, if 
it has not been shifted for several years, either 
repot it as soon as it begins to grow, or water 
it regularly with clear soot water or weak liquid 
guano. Place in the lightest position at com¬ 
mand, and about the middle of August place it 
in the open air in a sunny position until the 
middle of September.—J. C. B. 

7403 — Gardenias not blooming.— The 
fact of the plants starting into growth again, in¬ 
stead of blooming, would show that they had 
not been subjected to a proper resting period. 
The right way to grow Gardenias well is to push 
them into growth early in the season, so that 
they set their buds by August. Then remove them 
to a more airy house, where they get plenty of 
light; they will then plump up their buds, and 
acquire such substance that they will not fail to 
expand their blooms satisfactorily. Winter tem¬ 
perature 55°.—J. C. B. 

7401.— Colour in Caladiums.— It is good 
culture generally that imparts to Caladiums 
their bright tints. Although they like abundance 
of atmospherical humidity, and require but 
little air during the spring months, they must 
not be placed far from the light, or they be¬ 
come too weak to colour properly. At the same 
time do not allow them to be fully exposod to 
the sun’s rays, or the foliage will wilt and 
bleach.—J. Cornhill. 

7433 — Culture of Amaryllises —If the 
bulbs were well grown last year they should be 
showing bloom shortly under cool treatment. 
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Do not water nor shift until the bloom bud 
ones from the bulb, and then place in a light 

C ition, watering moderately at first until the 
res appear, when, if the pots are fall of 
note, they may be shifted, but if they do not 
Appear to need repotting, water with weak 
liquid manure. When the flowers fade oontinue 
the same treatment until the autumn, when 
gradually withhold water.—J. C., Byfleet. 


VEGETABLES. 


THE CULTURE OF PARSLEY. 

This is used both for garnishing and flavouring, 
sod being one of the daily requisites of the 
kitchen, both in summer and winter, it ought to 
get more attention than is often bestowed upon 
it The most ornamental-leaved varieties should 
be grown for garnishing, but the coarser 
growing varieties are just as good for flavour* 
ing, and often produce more leaves upon a plant 
than the finer-leaved sorts. 

SoiL- Ground for Parsley requires to be 
deeply trenched and thrown into ridges in the 
astumn, so that a large surface can be exposed 
to the frosts during the winter months. Parsley 
always grows best and produces the best crops 
of large leaves when sown upon a rich yel¬ 
low loam, rather inclining to be of a stiff nature; 
if the soil is too light the leaves are small and 
inferior in quality. The ground should be 
trenched from 1 ^ ft. to 2 ft. deep, throwing the 
soil into ridges as the work proceeds. Some time 
before the ground is required for the Parsley 
crop level it down, giving it a good dressing of 
horse manure, digging the ground deeply to mix 
the manure well with the soil. Always be care- 
fill that there is no pig manure with the drees* 
ing used upon the ground, as it is injurious to the 
growth of Parsley. 

Sowing. —When the ground is dry enough 
to break down with a rake into a fine mould, 
tread it firmly with the feet, afterwards raking 
it over finely, drawing drills 9 in. apart and 1 in. 
deep, beating the seeds firmly with the back of 
a rake after being sown in the drills, afterwards 
raking the ground level. The seeds may be 
town broadcast upon beds 4 ft. wide, leaving 
allays 1 ft. between the beds. 

Parsley may be sown in succession from the 
end of February till early in August, which gives 
a plentiful supply during the year. I think the 
end of March is a good time to make the main 
sowing ; another sowing may be made the first 
week in August, which will produce plenty of 
good Parsley after the spring sowing has run to 
ae(d and will continue to give a good supply 
until the following spring crop comes into use. 

After culture. —When the young seed¬ 
lings are large enough thin them out, leaving 
them from 4 in. to 6 in. apart, and the same 
distance from plant to plant if sown broadcast. 
The ground must be kept free from weeds by 
frequent hoeings during the summer if sown in 
rows. If sown broadcast,,the beds must be care¬ 
fully hand-weeded, stirring the surface of the 
ground frequently, for if allowed to get bard 
sod caked, the crops never do so well as when 
the land is loose and soft upon the surface. 
Make liquid from fresh horse or sheep manure, 
loiked in a tub of water, and water the plants 
with it once a week ; or some kind of artificial 
manure may be used instead of the liquid if 
mo*e convenient. Guano or superphosphate 
or bone-meal may be used, or Clay’s fertiliser. 
Sow the manure between the rows, being care¬ 
ful not to use too heavy a dressing at one time, 
but to repeat it once or twice during the sum- 
row. Clay’s fertiliser may be used without any 
danger of destroying the plants, but a medium 
dressing seems to invigorate the plants quite as 
mu?h as a heavy dressing. Hoe the manure into 
the ground soon after being sown, stirring the 
pound deeply to mix the manure with the soil. 
If the soil is dry, water it so that the manure 
will reach the roots of the plants. 

Culture in frames —A frame should he 
devoted to the growth of Parsley during winter 
where there is a daily supply required in case 
of the outdoor crop being destroyed by frost. If 
convenient prepare a piece of ground of the same 
dimensions as the frame, and sow the seed in 
the end of May, so that the plants will be strong 
before the winter. The seeds may be sown iu 
rows 9 in. apart, thinning >hd"tolants out iff th< 
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rows to 4 in, apart. Feed the plants well during 
the summer, when they grow into fine vigorous 
plants, and supply plenty of leaves in winter. 
Place the frame over the Parsley as soon as 
there is any signs of frost, giving air on all 
favourable occasions, pick all decayed leaves 
off the plants, and stir the ground between the 
rows often. If not convenient to sow in Msy, 
prepare a pieoe of ground on which place the 
frsme early in October; lift enough plants to 
fill the frame from the spring-sown bed, plant¬ 
ing them 9 in. apart in the rows and 4 in. from 
plant to plant, firming the ground well and 
watering each row as the planting proceeds, 
when the frame may be shaded for a few days 
dnring bright sunshine, when the plants will 
feel but little the effect of their shift. 

Culture In pots.— Fine crops of Parsley 
may also be grown in 12-in. pots. I sow in pots 
the first week in August, using good maiden 
loam, with a portion of leaf-mould and rotten 
manure, using a good portion of lime rubbish 
which keeps the compost open, and seems to 
invigorate the plants. After sowing the seeds 
the pots may either be placed upon a bed of 
ashes until the approach of frost or be placed in 
a cold pit or frame, leaving them there during 
the winter if not required for any other use. 
Amateurs having a greenhouse might store a 
few among their bedding plants, sowing one 
of the finest-leaved sorts, when they would find 
it both useful. and ornamental (leave five 
plants in each 5-in. pot). The plants may either 
be fed with liquid or some artificial manure ; 
when well attended to there will be a plentiful 
supply of fine Paraley. 

Varieties. —The following are varieties 
which will give satisfaction if well grown, 
viz , Carter’s Fern-leaved is a fine variety, the 
leaves being large and perfect in form and colour, 
either suitable for garnishing or flavouring ; 
Myatt’s Garnishing, a good, useful, strong¬ 
growing sort, producing plenty of fine large 
leaves ; Covent Garden Garnishing is one of the 
best for the general crop, producing extra large 
leaves finely crested; Champion Moss-curled, a 
fioe close-growing variety, having the leaves 
finely curled. Wit. Christison, 


Kales. —There are now in cultivation many 
varieties of this useful early winter, spring, and 
late spring vegetable, in which great improve¬ 
ment has been made of late years, both by intro¬ 
ducing some good new varieties and also by im¬ 
proving the old ones. The old Scotch or Curled 
varieties, both dwarf and tall, have been so im¬ 
proved by care and selection, that the foliage is 
beautifully ccrled, close, and of such a lovely 
green that it has come much into request for 
garnishing. The Bud a Kale, when procured true, 
ib about the very best late variety, and the most 
hardy of all. It is a 1 so of a superior flavour and 
colour when cooked. Fora late, cold spring, 
when vegetables are getting scarce, this variety 
is most valuable, lasting in fine condition till 
spring Cabbage is well in season, and its tender 
shoots, carefully gathered and tied in bunches, 
are nearly as good as Asparagus. There are also 
many other well-proved useful varieties which 
come into succession from January to May, such 
as the Siberian, Egyptian, Cottager’s, Jerusalem, 
Thousand-headed, Ragged Jaok, Delaware, 
Scotch Cabbaging or Hearted, Ac., all of which 
may be sown from March till the end of May in 
three successive sowings, pricking out the plants 
as fast as they are large enough to handle, and 
planting them out between Peas or B ians, or at 
once permanently on quarters or open ground 
if it can be spared. Like all other vegetables, if 
we would have it good and strong, and able to 
produce fine and abundant heads, it should be 
planted on good land, that is to say, land that 
has been well manured and deeply dug, and the 
crop should be always kept clean with an open 
surface by timely and frequent surface-stirring. 
—B. 

Hints on cutting Cabbages.— Supposing 
we plant Cabbages in autumn, they will come 
ipto use nice and tender towards the beginning 
of summer; but generally if the household be 
not able to use them as fast as they grow, the 
heads are allowed to swell until they burst, or 
go to seed or rot, and eventually become quite 
useless for cooking purposes. In gardens from 
which large supplies are needed, Cabbages are 
generally wanted M soon as they qre ready, apd 


a number of heads are out daily, but the 
experienced gardener does not cut the head off 
at the surface of the soil, but just at the neck, 
leaving a few of the bottom leaves; conse¬ 
quently, before the whole have been cut over, 
the first-cut plants have made another break 
and become furnished with a whole cluster of 
young succulent heads, which fold immediately, 
and are fit to cut before the first heads are quite 
finished.. The plants will even break and fold 
a third time, and in this way a plot of Cabbage 
may be made to afford a supply nearly all the 
year round. The vigour, free growth, and 
tenderneeB of the heads will be greatly pro¬ 
moted by frequent stirrings of the soil between 
the rows and mulching with any loose material, 
such as short Grass or leaves at command. Cut 
your Cabbages, therefore, if you have to give 
them away to your neighbours, before the heads 
get over-ripe and useless, and you will have a 
continuance of young and tender heads, which 
are greatly to be preferred to those which are 
large, white, and hard. 

Haricot Beans. —These form an excellent 
article of diet dnring the winter months, and the 
wonder is that people possessing gardens do not 
grow some for themselves. The present is a good 
time to sow the seed. They require exactly the 
same treatment as that given to the ordinary 
dwarf or French Bean, an article on the culture 
of which was given in Gardening a week or two 
back. When a good crop of Beans is secured, and 
the pods have attained a good size, any others 
that may form are best picked off to be used 



The Haricot Liao. 

green in the same way as other Beans. In autumn 
when the pods have turned brown and the seeds 
are ripe, pull up the plants and hang them root 
upwards on a wall where they can get thoroughly 
dry, or spread them out on a mat in the Bun, 
moving them indoors on the appearance of rain. 
When thoroughly dry shell the Beans, and store 
them away in canvas bags till wanted. 

A hint to Tomato growers —The grea 
secret of success in Tomato culture lies in pinch¬ 
ing off the head continually just above the 
bunch of fruit. This pinching is continued 
throughout the season. On the above manage¬ 
ment they may be grown against ridges, or even 
staked up if the situation is warm. My prin¬ 
cipal object is to encourage the amateur to grow 
Tomatoes for his own consumption. Now, before 
I found out the simple way of making the plant 
bear a heavy crop I dared not have recommended 
the amateur to waste his time about it, for 
if allowed to grow anyhow, this is the most 
barren of any plant I know of; and when fruit 
is produced half of it never ripens at all.—H. 

7478.—Bone manure for Celery. — A 
less profitable manure for Celery than bone dust 
could not be used, because it takes such a loDg 
time to decay; consequently the crop would be 
taken up before the bone dust had properly 
assimilated with the soil. It is Beveral years 
before the benefits of bone dust manuring are 
fully reaped. Something that is readily ab¬ 
sorbed should be used to plant Celery in, such 
as well-rotted horse, cow, or ash-pit manure; 
and when the crop is fairly establiahed, a weekly 
supply of rich liquid manure to the roots. I have 
known Celery in a droughty summer to go a spit 
deep (i. e ., the roots) into the solid cow manure, 
qnd wftep they got p the hard earth below have 
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penetrated no farther than if the bottom of 
the trench had been lined with glazed earthen¬ 
ware, simply because the roots found their food 
at hand and the earth below had not been pre¬ 
pared or turned over.—G. C., Ecclea. 

7464, —Onionu destroyed by wire- 
worms.—I should advise “ W. J. T.” to water 
his Onion bed with a weak eolation of salt and 
water with a strong mixture of soot in it, and 
an hour afterwards wash the beds well with 
pure rain water, from a watering-can with a 
good clean rose, so that the water may come 
down freely, to clear the tops of the Onions of 
the salt and soot and wash it down to the roots. 
Land that is infested with inseot pests and that 
is wanted to grow Onions upon should be well 
turned over the winter previously. This not only 
mellows the land, but exposes the insects in 
the chrysalis state to the eye of birds, as well 
as to the influence of the frost.—G. C., Ecclea. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary—May 22 to 27. 

Sowing Green-curled and Broad-leaved Endive; look¬ 
ing over Strawberries in the open ground, and picking 
off all the late and weak blossoms, so ns to make sure of 
some line fruit, and getting them netted ; sticking Scar¬ 
let Runner Beans; cleaning out all catchpools, and see¬ 
ing that all drains are free, so as to be ready for heavy 
storm* should they occur; sowing Mignonette in 0-in. 
pots for indoor decoration ; also sowing Red Globe Tur¬ 
nip and Coleworts; planting Vegetable Marrows and 
Ridge Cucumbers on prepared ridges; re-fllling conser¬ 
vatory baskets for the summer; training creepers on 
house sides and on verandah ; dibbling in and watering 
Spinach se-d where blanks have been caused in tho rows; 
top-dressing Liliitm aura turn; sowing Melons and Cu¬ 
cumbers ; looking over Rose walls, nailing In all the 
shoots that require it, ami giving them a good wash¬ 
ing to kill giten-lly; thinning Apricots, Peaches, and 
Nectarines ; sowing American R .‘d-top Turnips, Maize, 
Melons, and Victoria, Drumhead, and Paris Green and 
White Cos Lettuces; planting out Tomatoes in warm 
situations ; also early Cabbage, Lettuce, and Cauliflower 
plants. 

Putting in Fuchsia cuttings to furnish a batch of young 
flowering plants in autumn ; pricking out Celery plants 
in very rich soil, and keeping them well supplied with 
water ; thinning Carrots and Parsnips; washing Goose 
berry trees with alum water to kill caterpillars, and 
syringing Peach and Nectarine trees with soft-soap and 
Tobacco water to clear them of aphides; placing Cinera 
rias that have ceased flowering, and from which cuttings 
arc required, into cold pit3; sowing Canadian Wonder 
French Beans and Radishes; hoeing amongst Goose- 
b^rides ami Currants and amount all growing crops; 
dusting Turnips early in the morning with lime ami boo-’ 
to keep off the fly; sowing Mustard and Cress on welL 
watered bed3 ; also Chicory, Syon House French Beans, 
Spinach, and another lot of Cucumbers; pricking out 
young Chinese Primulas and main crop of Celery plants; 
pulling np Wallflowers that have ceased blooming, and 
manuring and digging the land thus cleared for Stocks ; 
hoeing among Strawberry plants and afterwards mulch¬ 
ing them with short Grass ; plac ng Primulas in cold 
frames, ami shading them from the direct rays of the 
suu ; nailing the leading shoots of wall fruit trees; put¬ 
ting in cuttings of double Wallflowers and Alyssums; 
potting Tropieolum canaricnse into 0 in. pots for the 
decoration of wire stauds, baskets, verandahs, Ac.; 
shifting Balains and Cockscombs into flowering pots; 
planting Tomatoes under wall In sunny situations; thin¬ 
ning spring-sown Onions. 

Re-pottiug variegated Pelargoniums and doublo and 
siugle Petunias for the autumn decoration of the con 
servatory; sowing Curled Parsley, Rampion, and Cauli¬ 
flower ; planting Stocks, Asters, Malope; also Vegetable 
Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers, affording them the pro¬ 
tection of hand-lights or mats by night, and slightly 
shading them from tho sun by day ; re-fllling vases with 
.summer-flowering plants ; cleaning herbaceous borders ; 
taking down coverings from fruit trees, and storing them 
aw iy ; tying and staking Dahlias recently planted to pre- 
vent thorn being blown about by the wind ; planting out 
Celery; mulching Raspberries with half-rotten stable 
manure: manuring and digging up ground for Cabbage, 
Savoys, and oth r winter greens; giving Plum trees on 
walls a good washing with quassia-chip water to keep ofl 
green-fly ; sowing Autumn Self-protecting Broccoli to 
corue in for lifting and 1 lyering in in cold frames for win 
ti i' use; getting all bedding plants planted out as fast as 
the weather will perm t; digging out Celery trendies 
and getting the manure into them ; sowing another crop 
of Scarlet Runners, Veitch’s Perfection, and Ne Plus 
l lira Peas ; also Parsley in well-watered drills; pricking 
out Celery on rotten manure slightly covered with soil; 
preparing Broccoli land for late Pea3. 


Glasshouses. 


As most of the plants in the greenhouse will 
now be in active growth or flower, a free supply 
of water at the root will be necessary. Venti¬ 
late freely at all times, and especially during 
mild weather. Attend regularly to stopping, 
tying, and potting off all kinds of soft-wooded 
plants intended for tho decoration of tho con¬ 
servatory during summer and autumn. 

As the earliest Pelargoniums go out of flower 
they Bhould be gradually inured to full sunshine 
to promote an early ripening of the wood pre¬ 
paratory to being cut down later on. Pot singly 
some of the best Lobelias into 4 in. pots for the I 
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decoration of the conservatory. Celosias, Gom- 
phrena globosa, and the Amarantus salicifoliua 
should be shifted 'into larger pots than those 
they now occupy, as they inorease in size ; keep 
them in a moderately warm temperature and 
near the glass. Tulips, Hyaoinths, Crocuses, 
Lily of the Valley, Spiraea japonica, and other 
plants that were forced into flower early in the 
season should now be consigned to some shady 
border. Apply a mulching of loam and de¬ 
cayed manure in equal proportions to Lilies in 
pots, and, with the exception of such as are 
required for early flowering, keep them either 
oul-of-doors or in cool frames. Keep early 
spring-struck cuttings near the glass in warm 
houses, shifting them when necessary. Keep 
ColeuseB near the light in an intermediate tem¬ 
perature, and repot and pinch in their shoots 
as may seem necessary. 

Azaleas.— No time should now be lost in 
getting the latest batches of Azaleas cleaned 
and potted. Avoid giving them too great a root 
run, unless it is desired to get them large in size 
quickly. Where this is the object aimed at, 
the plants should be kept regularly stopped for 
the next two or three months. This will induce 
a free and bushy growth, which will be much 
assisted by heavy syringings and a high moist 
atmosphere. All young hard-wooded plants 
must be put under growing conditions as they 
pass out of flower, and any that require more 
root-room should be seen to at once, so as to 
get them early established to stand the full sun 
by-and-by. 

Olimbers. — Clematises, Passion-flowers, 
Mandevillas, Acacias, and similar plants now 
making growth freely must not be allowed to 
receive any check from cold draughts or from 
scanty supplies of water. The young wood 
should be judiciously thinned at an early stage, 
rather than severely pruned when further ad¬ 
vanced. Tie in the young shoots gracefully and 
loosely, yet neatly, and never permit them to 
twine round each other. Climbers planted out, 
unless they are in flower, are greatly benefited 
by daily syringings, and if green-fly, red spider, 
or other insects present themselves, a little To¬ 
bacco water, or water in which flower of snlphur 
has been mixed, may be efficaciously employed. 
Washing with a sponge or soft rag and water, in 
which some soft soap has been dissolved, is the 
most effectual remedy for scale. 

Mignonette. —Keep up a succession of 
Mignonette in pots ; a situation at the base of 
a wall shaded from the midday sun and wall 
sheltered suits well-established plants per¬ 
fectly ; but in the case of seed pots, and for 
some time after the young plants have made 
their appearance, they should be kept under 
glass. 

Auriculas.— The present is the best time 
to repot. The pots ought not to exceed 5 in. 
in diameter, 3-in. and 4-in. pots being sufficient 
for many of the plants. Put plenty of drainage | 
in the bottom, and over that some very fibrous 
turf, from which the particles of mould have 
been removed. The best compost to use is that 
composed of turfy loam four parts, one part of 
leaf-mould, and one part of sand, with a little 
pounded charcoal added ; press the mould firmly 
round the roots, from which tho greater portion 
of the old soil has been removed, and the tap¬ 
root should be shortened. When the plants are 
repotted, they should again be placed back in 
the frame, and the lights be kept rather close 
over them until they have made fresh roots. 

Flower Garden. 

Bedding plants.— The propagation of 
tender plants for outdoor decoration being 
now pretty well at an end, it is advisablo 
always to keep a reserve of late struck plants 
for filling vacancies or for stock plants for 
next season ; therefore any cuttings procurable 
of weak-growing Pelargoniums of the gold or 
silver tricolor olass should now be got in, 
for if not required for this year they will 
make good plants for another season. Tender 
bedding plants, such as the dark-leaved Coleus, 
Alternautheras, Carinas, and sub-tropical plants, 
will still need protection until wo get mild, 
settled weather, as the sudden changes of 
temperature which we have lately experienced 
are exceptionally trying to the young tender 
growths of plants that have been growing in 
heated structures of any kind. I 


Hardy plants —Alyssums, Aubrietias, 
early Pansies, &c., may now be propagated in 
cold frames or under hand-glasses set on the 
north side of a wall or hedge, and if planted 
out into reserve beds in July they will make fine 
material for autumn planting ; old plants may 
be divided and replanted. We generally plant 
out the beautiful MyGSotis dissitiflora (Forget- 
me-not) in rows about 1$ in. apart, and allow the 
seed to drop on the ground, which, if kept 
moist, produces seedlings fit for pricking oil 
in August, when, if desired, the side shoots 
pulled off and treated as cuttings make dwarf, 
compact, bushy plants that withstand severe win¬ 
ters in which old straggling plants are often 
killed. Any bulbs which must be filled should 
be laid in by the heels until tho foliage has 
gradually died down, when they may be stored 
awav in a cool, dry position in sand or dried 
mould. Tie up the flowering growths of Del- 
phiniums, Phloxes, Pyrethrums, and all such 
hardy, tall-growing subjects to suitable sticks ; 
the ground between the rows should be hoed 
over to destroy weeds; if dry weather sets in, 
well water and afterwards mulch to retain the 
moisture. 

Pansies.— These are in full flower, but, to 
keep up a succession of fine blooms, it is neces¬ 
sary to pick all the flowers off a certain portion. 
Surface-dress the beds, and peg the shoots close 
to the ground. In ten days the plants will be a 
mass of vigorous growth and full-sized blooms. 

Gladioli. —Run the Dutch hoe through the 
spaces between the rows as soon as all the plants 
arc through tho ground. It is very likely that 
ihere will be blanks in the rows, and, even if 
these are not numerous, they spoil the effect of 
the beds. A good plan is to pot a number of roots 
at the same time as the beds arc planted ; these 
can be used to fill up the blanks. 

Dahlias.—These may now be planted. 
Where fine flowers are required, tho plants 
should stand 6 ft. apart every way. The ground 
can scarcely be made too rich. They should be 
well watered at the time of planting out, and at 
once secured by good stakes, but the stems 
should not be tied too tightly, so that their Bub- 
sequent expansion may be allowed for. Round 
thcstem8 fori ft. cover the surface 1 in. thick 
with sharp sand, so as to make it less agreeable 
for theslugs to travel over. A little Wheat-chad' 
or hard straw chopped up 4 in. long does much 
to impede their movements, for they object to 
travel over anything that sticks to them, and 
this is the case with these substances even when 
wet. Tho best of all for the above purpose, 
where they can be obtained, arc the short 
clippings of bristles from bruehmakers. Wet or 
dry, these are equally effective, and are too 
sharp for slugs to attempt to crosB. Lime and 
soot dusted round the plants will stop the move¬ 
ments of slugs whilst dry ; but with moisture it 
soon gets crusted, after which they will pass 
over it, and repeated applications do harm to the 
plants. 

Vegetables. 

Turnips, Parsnips, and Horn Carrots will re¬ 
quire thinning out. Provided the plants have j 
been pricked out, or are not suffering iu the seed¬ 
beds, defer till the advent of showery woather 
all farther planting out of Cauliflowers, early 
broccoli, Savoys, and Coleworts. 

Peas and Beans.— Sow Peas for aucces- 1 
sion in shallow trenches. Veitch’s Perfection, 

Ne Plus Ultra, and Duchess of Edinburgh are 
duo late varieties. Scarlet Runners should be 
treated exactly the same as Peas ; the main crop 
should now be sown, and those up should have 
their points pinched out, which induces fruiting ■ 
from bottom to top. In the event of sticks bring 
scarce, they may be treated after the fashion of i 
dwarf French Beans, the points of the vines b • I 
ing pinched out once a week ; and they may in 
that case be sown in lines 3 ft. apurt, but, m 
! runnors, will require at least double that space, i 
As a dwarf French Bean for present sowing 
there is none to equal Canadian Wonder. As 
soon as Broad Beans are 30 in. high, pinch ou 
their tops ; this hinders the colonisation of black 
aphis, and assists the earlier formation of pods. 

By way of support to the stems earthing up is 
desirable for this crop. 

Cucumbars and Vegetable Marrows. 

—Cucumbers in pits and frames will now gb°. a 
good supply of fruit, and where the demand w j 
not great a few lights will gives immense qnanw- 
OriTjinal frcri 
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ties, and the more pretentions structure in which 
winter plants have been grown may be given up 
to Melon*. In the summer growth of Cucumber* 
thoroughly sweetened fermenting material plays 
an important part, either as a plunging medium 
in houses, or for supplying heat when applied 
as a lining to frames, and on this account a good 
stock should always be ready for use. Ridge 
Cccumbers and Vegetable Marrows may be 
planted out at any time if they can be afforded 
the protection of hand-lights; and by way of 
starting them quickly into growth, a slight 
bottom-heat is desirable, and easily created by 
the use of lawn mowings and stable litter; 
about 2 ft. in depth will be ample, and as the 
material cools down the roots of the plants will 
•oon establish themselves in it. 

Potatoes on heavy land will be benefited 
by breaking the crust between the rows with 
forks; those on light soils are more quickly and as 
effectively done with hoes. The plots intended 
to produce exhibition tubers should have the 
haulm thinned to a couple of stems only, and 
guano or some other artificial manure should be 
applied before rain and before being earthed up. 

Onions and Leeks. —Spring-sown Onions 
should be thinned before they get too large. Take 
advantage of the soil being moist after rain to 
do this. If it be hard and ary, the limited quan¬ 
tity grown by many may be watered, so that 
the removal of any need not injure those that 
remain, which often happens when the ground 
i; hard. As to the distance the plants are left 
apart in thinning, account must be taken of the 
kinds grown. Large kinds, such as Rocca or 
N'uneham Park, require double the room neces¬ 
sary for small varieties, like Danvers’ or James’s 
Long Keeping. If it is desired to grow well de¬ 
veloped bulbs of the large-growing kinds, these 
should be thinned, so as to leave them 8 in. or 
0 in. apart in the row; the smaller-growing, 
later-keeping sorts will not require more than 
naif that room. Where some are required for 
p ; ckling, a portion of the smallest-growing kinds 
may be left not more than 1 in. apart; or, un¬ 
less they have come up very thickly, without 
thinning at all. When indifferently grown, Leeks 
are little better for the purposes for which they 
are required than Onions. To obtain the peculiar 
mild flavour which Leeks possess when large and 
freely grown, tho plants must not be allowed to 
become stunted by being too close in the seed- 
bed ; to prevent this, thin them out, so as to 
Lave them 6 in. apart. 

Herbs and salads.— See lling plants of 
Thyme, Basil, Sweet Marjoram, and Sage 
should be pricked out under shelter, and may 
be permanently transplanted in the open ground 
about the end of the month. All kinds of herbs 
have suffered severely, so much so, that new 
plantations of them will be a necessity, and 
provision should be made accordingly by prick¬ 
ing out a sufficiency of each Bort. Sow Lettuces 
and Radishes once a fortnight; the former should 
cow be sown where the plants are to grow, as 
transplanting in dry weather entails much labour 
in watering, and even if this be afforded the 
plants receive a severe check. 

Early Celery.— This should now be put 
r -ut; if the trenches have been prepared before- 
band run the hoe over the surface to destroy 
any weeds that may be vegetating. Give the 
plant a good soaking with water before moving 
them ; remove them with as many roots as pos¬ 
sible and as much soil as will adhere to them. 
In moving Celery plants, there should never be 
'vciuion for the now almost obsolete practice of 
rutting ofF or shortening a considerable portion 
oi the leaves at planting time ; on the contrary, 
Celery, more than most crops, should never, 
throughout the whole course of its cultivation, 
Lom the timo the plants appear above ground 
Jr ‘til they arc fit for use, receive a check more 
t an is inseparable from transplanting them, 
•’ on when that operation is performed with 
If the trenches have been prepared for 
double or treble rows, put the plants in 1 ft. 

each way ; if for single rows, 9 in. between 
wea plant will be sufficient forordinary purposes. 
In making the holes, use a planting trowel, and 
loe that they are large enough to admit the 
Kftis without crushing them together ; give each 
row a good watering as soon as planted. 

Use of ooai ashes.— It is the common 
opini jn that coal ashes are of little or no value. 
Tni* ii ai error, I have hefefbfore stated ilome 
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of the benefits derived from their use. They 
have likewise been employed for years by my 
neighbours, who hold them in high estimation. 
Their benefit is of a two-fold nature—they 
favour moisture, and improve the texture of the 
soil. They serve admirably as a mulch, either 
on the surface or mixed with the surface soil, 
the latter being the best. As the supply is not 
sufficient for general farm purposes, they are 
used in gardens, around shrubs and trees, and 
particularly for Potatoes, which largely require 
moisture. Mixed with the surface soil, and 
occasionally stirred, they have an excellent 
effeet upon trees and snrubB, keeping up an 
uninterrupted growth during a drought if the 
application is liberal and well worked in. Where 
used in a garden, the earlier they are applied 
the better. The ground having been previously 
worked, spread evenly about 1 in. thick and 
mix thoroughly with a few inches of soil. Where 
the soil is quite heavy more ashes should be 
used and worked in proportionally deeper, 
answering both as mulch and as soil to grow 
the plant ; in the other case, where the soil is 
good, principally as a mulch. In both cases 
manure is an advantage, either liquid or reduced 
to a fine state, as coal ashes possess little fertilis¬ 
ing material. The effect will not be visible 
before the Reason is somewhat advanced. After 
that it will show, its best work being done in 
hot, dry weather. The effect will last several 
years, depending upon how much is used.— 
Oounti'y Gentlemen .. 


FRUIT. 

Strawberries in clumps.— As our plan 
for growing large crops of Strawberries may 
not De generally known, I will explain the 
method in as few words as I can. Our plants are 
from ten to twelve years old ; that is, the 
clumps are of that age. These clumps or stools 
may consist of a dozen plants. For many years 
we have produced large crops and fine fruit by 
transplanting every two years those large stools 
at 3 ft. apart on fresh soil; if they remain a 
year longer the fruit is smaller. This showB that 
it is the constant change of soil which suits the 
plants. The soil is a stiff loam, prepared by ma¬ 
nuring heavily and double digging. The plants 
are taken up with a steel fork, and sometimes 
two forks are necessary to secure a large ball of 
earth. All the beds are well watered after flower¬ 
ing, the water being supplied by means of a hose 
and in any quantity. The fruit, which is gene¬ 
rally most abundant and of a large size, is 
propped up by circular wires, which not only 
prevents tne plants being splashed by rain, but 
it enables the sun to ripen the fruit all round, 
and snails do not injure it. I have seen ac¬ 
counts of hundreds of acres of Strawberries 
grown in Kent on my plan. A plan which will 
secure a large crop tne first year of planting 
must be an advantageous one. To keep off birds, 
stretch a string from one pole to another 
through the bed, and tie two or three sheets of 
newspaper to the string.—P. 

Pinching the shoots of fruit trees.— 
The principal rule to bear in mind is this : pinch 
the strongest shoots first, and only those which 
are near the top of the tree ; a week afterwards 
take those lower down, and so on in succession 
until all have been done. Never denude the tree 
of much foliage at once. Pinch the most vigor¬ 
ous portions of the tree most, and allow the 
weaker to grow a little longer. Thus the shoots 
at the top of a Pear tree on a wall should be 

inched to three or four eyes, while at the 

ottom of the wall they should be allowed five 
or six. 

Pruning Plum and other trees.— Sum¬ 
mer pruning, if properly performed, reduces the 
necessity for mueh winter pruning ; in fact, in 
trees properly attended to there should never 
be much pruning necessary at any one time, for 
the cutting away of large quantities of wood 
means so much waste of force that ought to be 
directed to fruit bearing. All trained trees, 
whether Plums or any other kind, on walls, 
espaliers, or bushes ought to have all the young 
growth pinched in as soon as the shoots have 
made half a dozen leaves, only the leading 
shoots required for forming the tree being 
allowed to extend. Trees thns treated do not 
require much winter pruning, merely cutting 
out dead or weakly shoots and shortening and 


thinning the fruit Bpurs. But if the trees arc 
grown as standards on the orchard system, and 
they are allowed to grow unchecked during the 
summer, they will require all the leading shoots 
shortening by at least one-half their length. 
Damsons, Apples, and Pears all require this for 
several years after planting, or until the head is 
fully matured, for if allowed to run up unchecked, 
they will get weak and straggling.—L. 

Raspberries. — Our Raspberry crop is 
always a grand one. The plants are grown in 
lines with slight wire fences about 5 ft. high to 
train them to; but it is not the fences to which 
we give the credit of our fine crops, but the 
treatment. The rows are complete masses of 
growths, young and old, and to allow them to 
remain in this state until late in antumn would 
be certain ruin to the plants, as half the number 
of young canes would have no chance of ripen¬ 
ing, ana those which got the sun would be 
browned about half way up or so, while the 
soft, green unripened points would die in winter 
if it should be in the least way severe ; but all 
this may be prevented. After the crop has been 
gathered the old canes are of no further use, and 
every one of them should be cut out close to the 
ground, and the strongest of the young canes 
tied into their places, and at the same time all 
weak growths not wanted should be cut away. 
This leaves tho sappy young rods fully exposed 
to the air and sun, and by October they are 
ripened up hard and brown to the very points ; 
then there is little fear of the most severe 
weather killing them, and the following season 
they will emit side shoots and bear heavily from 
bottom to top. As soon after the canes have 
been tied in their places as possible, a mulching 
of half-decayed manure should be spread oyer 
the surface of the roots, and further attention 
will not be required until the fruit is ready for 
gathering the following year.—M. 

Peaches and aphides.— The only way to 
master these pests if at all troublesome is to 
begin in good time and keep a sharp look out 
for their appearance. Weakly trees are more 
subject to insects than are those of strong, 
vigorous habit, and when the trees have suffered 
from their attacks in previous years one may 
feel pretty sure that no matter how much pains 
has been taken to ex terminate them that a few 
have been overlooked, and are now busy at 
work. If they are there, no one can mistake 
their presence. The curled, dirty, slimy 
foliage will betray them the moment one 

f ulls aside a shoot and looks in among the leaves, 
n such oaseB the right thing to do is to get a tin 
or two of Tobacco powder, and one of those 
small elastic distributors early in the season, 
and when the trees are in blossom and bright 
green young shoots are breaking, watch care¬ 
fully to seo if any flies make their appearance, 
and if they do dust or puff the powder over the 
trees when the leaves are slightly damp, so that 
the powder may lodge in among the foliage and 
kill the insects before they become strong and 
numerous ; afterwards, when disbudding begins, 
a wash, made of soft soap and Tobacco juic *, 
may be substituted for the dry application if 
desired. Tobacco liquor may be purchased from 
the Tobacco factories for about Is. per gallon, 
and a gallon of good, strong liquor and a couple 
of pounds of soft soap will make twelve gallons 
of wash strong enough to kill aphides when 
syringed well among the branches.—E. H. 

7451. — Growth and treatment of 
Melons.—Two plants will be found enough 
for a frame 6 ft. by 3 ft., presuming that the 
manure bed is not too hot. Proceed by placing 
a mound of soil; turf from old pasture is the 
best chopped,up moderately fine ; a good barrow 
ful will be enough at first, and as soon as warm, 
put out the plants and water with chilled water 
of about tho temperature of the frame—that 
ought to be 70° to 75° when shut up with sun 
heat, and syringe when shut up from three to 
four o’clock in the day. Water freely during hot 
weather with tepid water, but avoid wetting 
the main stem. When the shoots begin to ex¬ 
tend, place some more soil all round the hill, 
pressing it firmly down. Discontinue syringing 
while the plants are in bloom, and fertilise the 
female blossom (which may be known by their 
having a tiny embryo fruit at the base) with 
the male blossoms, that are usually plentiful. 
After enough is Bet for a crop (about four fruits 
on each plant) stop the shoots. Keep well watered 
and syringed, and shut up with all the sun- 
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heat the plants will bear without scorching 
until the fruit coases swelling, when both soil 
and atmosphere must be allowed to dry and | 
more air be given, for in manure frames the roots 
will always tind sufficient moisture to keep the 
foliage healthy. If the first crop is cleared in 1 
good time, another may be secured by cutting 
off some of the oldest foliage, adopting a moist 
system of culture as at first, and generally treat¬ 
ing as before ; a good lining of hot manure 
applied to the sides will greatly assist to hasten 
the second crop.—J. Groom, Linton. 

Ripening Grapes.— One of the most im¬ 
portant points in reference to colouring Grapes 
is to allow the side-shoots to grow freely after 
the final thinning. If the leaves half hide the 
bunches, so much the better. I learnt this fact 
from one of our best Grape growers.—G. 


Bamboos also look quite at home in a cool 
spot springing from verdant Grass near water. 
Innumerable plants of questionable hardiness 
may also be plunged out in summer, such as 
Hedychiums, Brugmansias, Agapanthus, &o. 
These may be mingled with groups of hardy 
plants, to give, when needed, variety or colour, 
but in all cases the effect of springing direct 
from the Grass will be found a decided improve¬ 
ment on that of plant growing in formal shaped 
beds. J. G. 

Maidstone , Kent. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


GARDENING ON THE GRASS. 

The beautiful hardy Palm Chamierops Fortunei 
forms a fine specimen on the Grass, and with¬ 
stood th8 severe winter of 1880 81 entirely 
unprotected ; one or two other varieties of the 
Palm tribe are also well adapted for plunging 
out-of-doors in summer. Aralia Sieboldi haB 
beautiful foliage, and looks well eithor as a 
bush or a dwarf stan¬ 
dard. Bocconia cordata 
is a grand subject for 
forming groups or masses 
on the Grass, and when 
once planted it springs 
up more vigorously year 
after year as it gets 
established. It combines 
all the good qualities 
of a flowering and fine- 
foliaged plant, the leaves 
being extremely hand¬ 
some, and the towering 
spikes of Spiraea - like 
flowers of a pale straw 
colour are most beauti¬ 
ful and graceful, coming 
in at a time when flower¬ 
ing trees and shrubs 
are beginning to get 
scarce. Being deciduous, 
it should be replanted 
when in a dormant Btate, 
and it is readily in¬ 
creased by root suckers 
or underground stems. 

'Acanthus latifolius 
and A. mollis are both 
ueeful plants, with 
deep-coloured evergreen 
foliage. They are well 
adapted for permanent 
planting on Glass, and, 
being dwarfer than 
the preceding, look well 
as foreground plants 

in isolated groups. They are readily increased 
by division, or by seed sown in heat in spring. 
Fuchsias of various sorts look extremely well 
planted permanently on the Grass, the old 
single varieties, such as Riccartoni, gracilis, 
and globosa, being especially beautiful when 
treated as herbaceous plants. The old wood 
should be cut down to the ground at the win¬ 
ter pruning, and in spring beautiful masses of 
young shoots, covered with flowers from base 
to summit, shoot up from the root. Yuccas 
are a host in themselves, for they combine ele¬ 
gant evergreen foliage with majestic flower- 
spikes. We have large plants of them on the 
Grass in hot positions on the south front of 
terrace walks, at present producing some 
hundreds of flowers on large branched spikes, 
several feet in length. They flower freely after 
they attain considerable age, and form laree 
many-crowned heads. Yucca gloriosa and Y. 
recurva look well in groups on the Grass, with 
the smaller kinds such as Y. filamentosa planted 
around them. 

Irises with their fine permanent foliage and 
showy flowers look well springing direct from 
the turf, and the flowers are really charming 
for cutting, rivalling Orchids in brilliancy and 
quaiutness of form. The Pampas Grass audios 
allies, the Arundo Donax and A. conspicua, 
look far better with their foliage resting on 
the turf than in bed** of dug eanth. The 


Ten-week Stocks for out flowers.— 

! There are few more useful plants for supplying 
cut flowers during the summer months than the 
Ten-week Stock. We sow a few packets of dis- 
j tinct colours under hand-lights iu March. The 
plants arc gradually hardened off by removing 
i the handlights on fine days, and at the end of 
April they are planted out in single lineB 
between rows of double and single Primroses, 
for the purpose of giving shade to the crowns cf 
the Primroses in scorching weather. They are 
both kept moist by watering, and the Stocks 
develop into fine branched heads, being double 
and really beautiful. The side branches are ex- 
< cellent for furnishing vases, the clear whites and 
I bright crimsons look extremely well arranged 
separately, and the beautiful fragrance they 



Zinnia elegana plenis&ima. 


emit in the garden makes them well worthy of 
culture for that purpose alone. As a border 
flower, or for mixed beds, I do not know of any 
flower more worthy of culture than these Stocks, 
for they commend themselves especially to those 
who have limited accommodation for tender 
plants under glass.—G. 
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ZINNIAS AND ASTERS. 

Asters are universal favourites, but one seldom 
Bees well-grown Zinnias. This is the more sur¬ 
prising as the two plants require much the same 
treatment ; they are sufficieatly like and yet 
sufficiently unlike to look well planted in the 
same beds, and Zinnias give just those colours 
which Asters want—yellow, orange-scarlet, and 
crimson-red ; there are double and single varie¬ 
ties, the double being the best. The flowers 
resemble a double French Marigold, but with 
good cultivation can be got up to any size under 
3 in. across. The flowers last long, make good cut 
flowers, and are very brilliant in colour. To grow 
the Zinnia well it must enjoy a free root-run in 
well-stirred soil, requiring at the same time 
plenty of good nourishment. The manure used 
cannot well be too rotten, as it is important that 
it he equally distributed throughout the soil 
and every where within reach of the roots. The 
Zinnia is a gross feeder, and must be copiously 
watered when the need for so doing is observed. 


There is, however, one point in connection with 
the culture of this plant which the grower must 
not overlook—the roots must be well mulched 
with good manure, or failing this a good dress¬ 
ing of some such manurial ingredient as Clay's 
Fertiliser may bo given, mulching with grass 
or litter of some kind. In conclusion, it may be 
added that a sunny and airy situation should be 
selected, for the Zinnia is a child of the sun. 

Asters —The great points in the success¬ 
ful growth of Asters are to give them a vfery 
rich soil at all stages, and never to allow the 
plants to receive a check in any way. Plant 
out carefully into beds of good, rich, and deeply- 
dug soil. From S in. to 10 in. apart is a good 
distance for the dwarf kinds, and l ft. or more 
for the tall growers. From first to last they 
cannot have too rich a soil, and a bed with 
a good depth of decayed turf sods and old 
manure, and a layer of rather fine, light soil, 
such as equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, rotten 
manure, and some sand on the top, will grow 
splendid flowers. They must have plenty of 
water in dry, hot weather, and, unless the soil 
is very deep and rich, a good soaking of liquid 
manure occasionally as they throw up for bloom. 
ABters need an open and sunny situation. The 
best of the many varieties of Asters now grown 
is the Victoria, which we here figure ; it has 
large globular flowers borne on stout branching 
stems that are strong enough to stand with but 
slight extra support. Next to these in point of 
beauty, or quite equal to them in the opinion 
of many, are the French Pacony-flowered, which 
are almost as round as a ball, and have ele- 
gantly-reflexed petals that give them a richly 
finished appearance. No one can fail to be satis 
fied with the above two kinds, as they are far 
ahead of all others in every respect; but if 
plants of less height are reqnired, there are 
the Dwarf Bouauet, which only grow to about 
6 in. or so, and are very suitable for small 
beds or pot culture. The so-called German 
Asters are stiff and formal-looking, as the 
flowers appear as if clipped into Bhape ; but 
for all this they are favourites with many, 
and are certainly very rich and varied in colour. 
It is too late now to sow seed of Zinnias and 
Asters ; but we notice that young plants are 
advertised in our columns at a cheap rate, and 
now is the time to plant. 


Dwarf Pinks for borders and beds. 
—Than Pinks and Carnations no flowers are 
more popular. In this respect they may be 
classed with even the Rose itself. They aro 
bright and pleasing either growing or cut, aDd 
for the latter purpose their usefulness is beyond 
all calculation. As grown in pots for early spring 
and late autumn blooming they are moat attrac¬ 
tive, but for all that their culture under this 
system is not by any means so easily carried on 
as to give me confidence to recommend it for 
general adoption, nor do I think it necessary to 
ao this, as Pinks and Carnations, like many 
others of our sweetest and best flowers, do not 
require to be seen in a pot or frame to fully 
realise their attractions. These are so promi¬ 
nently displayed in our mixed borders and in 
beds wholly devoted to them, that it is this 
mode of culture I wish to recommend, but be¬ 
fore proceeding further I must say that on this 
occasion I only intend to refer to the Pink, 
which of the twe is the most useful. My reasons 
for thus giving Pinks precedence are these : 
Pinks are hardiest and most easily propagated 
and cultivated, earliest and freest to bloom, and 
last longest in flower. Years ago all these quali¬ 
ties were well set forth in the old class of Pink?, 
but lately they have been brought out most 
prominently by Messrs. Dicksons & Co., of 
Edinburgh, whose new class of selected seed¬ 
ling Pinks is everything that can be desired. 
They have a remarkably dwarf habit of growth, 
many of the blooms being only about 9 in. from 
the ground, and none of them over 1 ft. This is 
a point worth observing, as their dwarfness is 
not the least of their recommendations, their 
low growing character giving them an excellent 
effect either in small beds by themselves or aa 
margins to other hardy flower beds. The kinds 
with which I am best pleased are odorata. car- 
nea, Beauty, delicatus, spicatus, roseus, White 
Queen, and Fragrance. The colours to be found 
amongst these are most varied and charming, 
some of them being pure white, others mottled, 
spotted, blotched, and fringed. Their free bloom* 
OngirarfrcTn 
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iog qualities have astonished all who have seen 
them. For many weeks last summer and autumn 
they were literally masses of bloom. The cul¬ 
tural details connected with the Pink are few 
sod simple. They may be increased from layers 
or division either in autumn or spring, or they 
iruy be allowed to grow until they assume large 
masses, and this they will continue doing for 
years without any attention. In the herbaceous 
border proper, and in odd corners of our gar¬ 
dens, huge maeses of Pinks are delightful.—M. 


EVERLASTING FLOWERS. 

Considering the small space they occupy, per¬ 
haps there is not another crop grown in the 
open air which gives the same return in money 
value that a crop of Everlasting flowers yields, 
and to those who do not grow them for the sake 
of cash profit, the flowers are a never-ending 
soarce of pleasure, as they keep fresh for years. 
I will not advert here to more than two or three 
kinds, though there are many varieties, both 
annual and perennial, of great value. 

Helichrysum (dark crimson and mixed).— 
These yield a variety of both single and double 
flowers, from dark crimson or maroon to silvery 


carefully with a handfork, with all the soil 
adhering to the roots, will retard their growth. 
The more room each individual plant has, the 
better developed will be the blooms. To bow 
the seeds sparingly is best, a truth which seems 
hard for new beginners to learn. To cover the 
seeds up, riddle a little dry, light soil or sand, 
or, what is better still, finely sifted coal-ashes, 
over them, only just sufficient to cover the 
seeds. 

When the bloom-buds are fully grown and 
ready to burst, then is the time to gather them, 
in sunny weather tying them up in bunches. 
They should be hung up in a dry, airy place 
with their heads downwards, that they may 
dry with straight stalks. The flower beds should 
be gone over every three days when the blooms 
are coming to perfection, and in no case must 
the flowers be full blown before they are 
gathered. We have had last year’s flowers in use 
every day since last September. We use them 
for table decoration, for furnishing small vases, 
and for trimming ladies’ hats. They are worn in 
ladies’ dresses, and they make a good button¬ 
hole bouquet. One of my friends decorates his 
Fern-baskets with them. When the flowers are 
not in use, they are kept tied up iu bunches 
in boxes in a dry place. The plants grown 


Sand, James Rothschild, Lady Stanley, L6on- 
tine du Louet, Mrs. A. Sterry, Regalia, and 
Sophie should be obtained ; and if these were 
had from a nursery at once they should be nice, 
bushy, well-established plants in 3-in. pots. 

A good yellow loam, not too light, enriched 
by the addition of some manure and leaf-mould, 
suits the Pentstemon exactly. In a bed composed 
of such a soil the grower should plant his Pent- 
stemons fully 18 in. apart each way, so as to 
afford space for the free growth of the plants. 
When the plants are turned out of pots a stake 
should be placed against each to support the 
leading shoot, and water should be given, if the 
weather prove dry, till the plants become 
established in the ground. Such varieties as it 
may be deemed well to preserve should be pro¬ 
pagated by cuttings taken in August and Septem¬ 
ber from the young growth that springs up round 
the base of the flower-spike. If these cuttings 
be put into pjts and placed on a cool, shady 
shelf in a greenhouse, or in a cool frame, they 
will soon root, and in Ojtober or November they 
may be potted off into 3-in. pots and wintered 
in a cold frame or any handy place. The roots 
can also be divided in the autumn, but by far 
the best plants come from cuttings. The crowns 
will continue to flower for two or three years or 



white, including bright yellow and rich golden 
as well as several shades between. 

Rhodanth© is a most delicate light mauve 
flower, and in the larger kinds a deep crimson 
ring runs round the flower between the centre 
of the flower and the rim. These grow on a light 
lleatherbell-like stem. 

Xeranthemum is not quite so distinctive 
ia its character, and hardly grows quite so well 
in the open air as the other two, yet it is a 
▼ery great acquisition for winter bouquets along 
with other kinds. The seeds should not be 
nwn later than the first week in May on well- 
prepared land. A rich loam that has been well I 
manured in autumn is best; where this has 
not been done, dig the land over and remove . 
or bury all Grass roots and weeds, and place 
a little well rotted manure a few inches below the 
karfacc, but on the top there must be a layer of 
r.cb, free soil for theseedlings to root down into, 
and as they get larger they will find the buried 
manure. After raking the beds to a level surface, 
mu tne seed with a little dry sand or light, . 
free soil, which will make it the more easy to ( 
sow the seed regularly and wider apart. If sown 
thicklv, it will necessitate some of the plants , 
being 'transplanted, whichr'i* hot done i very 


in the open air are more robust, and the I 
blooms larger than those grown in the green¬ 
house. G. C. 

Eccles. 


NOTES ON THE PENTSTEMON. 

Ok all our hardy garden flowers, there is scarcely ' 
one that has been so rapidly and largely im¬ 
proved as the strong, free-blooming Pentstemon. 
A selection of say twenty varieties of Pentste- 
mona, or a bed of seedlings raised from a good 
strain, will yield colour ranging through many 
intermediate shades and tints, from pure white 
to dark red and black-purple. Easily managed, | 
and flowering most profusely through many 
weeks of the summer, the Pentstemon is well j 
adapted for culture by all who have a garden. 
Standing singly in the mixed border, or culti¬ 
vated in beds, it is always an object of consider¬ 
able interest, while it supplies an abundance of 
cut flowers when needed. As it is well that any- j 
one setting himself to cultivate the Pentstemon 
for the first time should start well, I would recom¬ 
mend that a few distinct and leading varieties ‘ 
of well-known excellence be selected. Such , 
varieties as Albert Tardieu, Arthur M’Hardy, j 
Bona Villageois, Bridesmaid, Candidate, George 


more ; but the flowers become deteriorated, 
which is an additional reason for propagating 
annually by means of cuttings. Then a few 
seedlings should be raised annually. The seed 
should be taken from the finest and most dis¬ 
tinct varieties, and if the cultivator has a 
little bottom-heat at his service early in the 
spring, he may postpone sowing his seed till 
the early days of February, it can then be 
thinly sown in pots or pans, and, as soon as 
the plants are large enough to handle, they may 
be potted off into 2J-in. pots, and grow n on, 
and gradually hardened off by the end of April. 
In cases where the cultivator has no bottom - 
heat in reserve, it will be best to sow the seed 
as soon as ripe in a shallow box, and winter it 
in a oool frame or greenhouse—the plants to he 
potted off into 2^-in. pots as soon after Christ¬ 
mas as possible. R. D. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR MARKET. 
The blooms of the incurved Japanese section of 
Cnry8&nthcmums during autumn, when Camellia 
blossoms are scarce, have a good ruu in the 
market and fetch high prices. White blooms 
are most in demand, and at one time the Ane¬ 
mone centred or quilled kinds were mos<; 
Original fre m' 
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thought of, but ainoe such beautiful kinds be* 
longing to the Japanese section have been raised 
they are leBS popular. The flowers of the Japa¬ 
nese varieties are much more graceful than any 
of the other kinds, and on that account every¬ 
one admires them. For sale in pots large-flower¬ 
ing Chrysanthemums are little grown, but the 
Pom pone varieties are cultivated to a large ex¬ 
tent for this purpose. Cuttings of these are 
struck in frames in June after tne latter have 
been cleared of bedding plants. As soon as 
struck the Chrysanthemums are transplanted to 
the open ground with a dibber, allowing plenty 
of space- between them. The points of the 
shoots are picked out once or twice during the 
summer, and as soon as the plants show bloom 
they are lifted and potted into convenient-sized 
pots, well watered, kept in the shade for a time, 
and housed when sharp weather is apparent. 
The soil in which they are planted is sandy 
loam, light, but not very rich. The three 
forma of Cedo Nulli—golden, lilac, and white— 
are the principal kinds that are grown in pots. 
A section of early Chrysanthemums, too, which 
has of late years been introduced is very eli¬ 
gible for market purposes. The plants assume 
a dwarf, compact nabit, and the flowers, though 
not so large and perfect as the autumn-flower¬ 
ing kinds are very effective, and, either in a cut 
state or on the plants, are valuable, especially 
as they come into use in August. Some of the 
best kinds in the large-flowered section, with 
incurved petals, are : Alfred Salter, rosy-lilac ; 
atro-rubens, dark red-carmine ; Attraction, 
blush ; Beverley, ivory-white; Cherub, golden- 
amber ; Christine, peach ; Empress of India, 
pure white ; Gloria Mundi, golden-yellow; 
Guernsey Nugget, primrose-yellow ; Mount 
Edgecumbe, white, rose tinted ; and the best 
of all, Mrs. George Bundle, pure white, of fine 
form. Among the Japanese or ragged-flowered 
kinds are : Jane Salter, white, tipped with 
rosy-lilac ; Reine des Blanches, white ; Magnum 
Bonum, rosy-lilac ; Boule de Neige, pure white ; 
Elaine, white and carmine ; Garnet, blood red ; 
and James Salter, lilac. C. W. S. 


Anemones.— It is strange that so few per¬ 
sons relatively grow the beautiful hardy garden 
Anemones. I have a bed of them that has been 
truly beautiful,really beating even Tulips,and in¬ 
deed all other spring flowers for gorgeousness of 
colours—such superb scarlets, blues, purples, 
flaked and blotched flowers, and many light 
shades, and all, too, from seedlings of last year. 
I must say that having regard to the fact that 
the seed was saved by me from a few selected 
flowers last May, and sown as soon as well 
ripened, so that I had many hundreds of strong 
seedling plants to dibble out as soon as the first 
rainB came in August, yet I was surprised to 
see many of them throwing up blooms in the 
month of February, and during April the bed 
has been truly grand, although not more than 
half the plants flowered. I sowed the seed as 
thinly as I could in a large, shallow box and 
stood it in a greenhouse. To get the seed well 
divided it is needful to rub it well with some 
dry sand. Still further, it is desirable to mix a 
good proportion of sand in the soil in which the 
seed is sown. When the seedlings were well up 
they were stood outdoors and well hardened ere 
being dibbled out. I shall lift all my roots in 
the autumn early and replant in good soil, giv¬ 
ing them much more room, and shall be indeed 
surprised if one of the grandest beds of flowers 
yet seen does not result. Here is a hardy garden 
plant that all may raise from seed just as easily 
as I did, and all may as easily grow. My soil 
is rather cold and stiff, and not at all rich, 
which shows that the Anemone is not par¬ 
ticular, and will do well in any fairly good gar¬ 
den soil. A good mass or bod of them gives a 
much finer effect than is got from patches. The 
strain is of the true Coronariaor florists’ section, 
the flowers of fine form and having broad, well- 
rounded petals. Curiously enough, a few really 
first-rate doubles have come amongst them, but 
though these are pretty they fail to compare 
with the singles in size or effectiveness.—A. D. 

Dividing Hepaticas.- Large clumps do 
not flower so well in proportion to size as Bmall 
ones, the growth in the centre being too crowded 
in the case of the former to expand properly. 
The best time to divide is in spring when the 
new leaves are forming after the flowering is 
over. The roots should be lifted clut ,of the 
Digitized byVjOOQTC 


ground, and the crowns separated with a knife, 
which can be done without much injury happen¬ 
ing to the various sections into which the plant 
is divided ; if it is necessary to work up a lar^e 
stock divide into single crowns, planting firmly in 
good soil, and give water till established if the 
weather comes dry. Single crowns planted 2 in. 
or 3 in. apart, in patches 15 in. or 18 in. over, 
have a pretty effect, much better than large un¬ 
divided masses.—E. H. 

Spring Tulips for beds.— Tulips are 
sometimes condemned as being gaudy in effect, 
but this condemnation is only just in reference 
to Tulips as generally used. A series of beds 
filled with spring TulipB of scarlet, crimson, 
white, and yellow only is a very gaudy affair, 
especially if the red and yellow predominate ; 
but for half the price of the bright scarlet Tulips 
others can be purchased of various shades of 
violet and purple, rose, delicate fleshy pink, 
and white striped rose, crimson, or violet, with 
which one of the most delicately beautiful dis¬ 
plays of spring flowers can be made. Those who 
object to the scarlet fever with which our gar¬ 
dens have been afflicted for the last eighteen 
years should plant plenty of these chastely 
coloured TulipB in the autumn.—J. D. 

Thinning annuals. —The common hardy 
annuals, such as Candytufts, Godetias, Nemo- 
philas, would do much better if thinned out 
more than is generally done, and the work is 
best done in showery weather. When plants 
stand thickly the stems are drawn up weakly, and 
the flowers are smaller, and the seeds set and 
form almost directly, and the blooming season 
(especially if the weather is dry) is over almost 
before one has seen what colour the flowers are. 
But if the plants have been thinned, when 2 in. 
high, to 5 in. or 6 in. apart in the case of all the 
fairly strong-growing annuals, the plants will 
branch out and become bushy, and as roots are 
made in proportion as the tops increase, a good, 
firm grasp of the soil is obtained, and if that has 
been well prepared by manuring and digging, 
the result will be satisfactory.—E. H. 

Flowers among Roses.— When our 
Rose bed occupants are in full beauty, no other 
attractions about the same spot are wanted ; but 
after the first grand show is over, and when a 
good bloom can only be seen here and there, their 
effect flags, and if other flowers were planted 
amongst the Roses a succession of gaiety would 
be maintained. Geraniums and similar plants 
are not very suitable for mixing with Roses; but 
Stocks, Heliotropes, Mignonette, Carnations, and 
old-fashioned plants of a similar kind are simply 
excellent amongst Roses. Most of our Rose 
bushes are planted 3 ft. and 4 ft. apart, and 
between all of them we plant Stocks, Carnations, 
and sow little patches of Mignonette. After the 
Rose flowers are over the Carnations bloom 
beautifully.—C. 

Musk out-of-doors. —We have no yellow¬ 
flowering plant which grows so luxuriantly as a 
carpet for rustic beds as the common Musk. It 
is perfectly hardy, and spreads and propagates 
itself like Mint. Where it meets with a dwarf 
Rose bush, or anything to take hold of, it will 
creep up for IS in. or more, and little pyramids 
of it thus formed are very pretty. As Mu^k is 
such a general favourite, I am rather surprised 
that it is not oftener seen as a hardy border 
plant.—M. 

Border Carnations.— I can speak in high 
terms of tho value of a bed of these plants of 
many and various shades and markings growing 
in the kitchen garden borders. They give for a 
long time an abundance of useful and fragrant 
flowers. The Continental varieties, of which 
mine are samples, arc more Auriferous than our 
show kinds, and are less affected by weather or 
disease. Some make plenty of Grass, others 
yield none, but as some seed freely, and seed is 
always cheap and good, there is no reason why 
a sowing should not be made every year. I can 
imagine that to growers of flowerB for market on 
a large scale some three or four good clear 
coloured seifs would be most acceptable. White, 
scarlet, crimson, purple, and similar hues suit 
well. Private growers who want a basket of 
flowers for the house every day are not so hard 
to please, and during summer nothing comes in 
more acceptable than Violets, Sweet Peas, Car¬ 
nations, and Tea Roses, with a few Grasses and 
pieces of Fern. Dressers of tables and stands too 
often make mistakes in employing too many 


kinds of flowers. One or two kinds in variety 
would look far better, and for this purpose Car¬ 
nations are invaluable. Yellow hues so far have 
not been striking, and indeed I fear we shall 
never see a Carnation that can rival the Sweet 
Sultan or Coreopsis in colour, but that may help 
to Bpur raisers on to strive for what seems im¬ 
possible. The best time to sow Sweet Sultan is 
during the present month and in the open 
ground, as such seedlings make fine robust 
plants for the next year.—A. 

Snapdragons for rockwork.— It has 
often surprised me that these are not much 
more used for the decoration of rockwork than 
they are. The native wild yellow Snapdragon 
makes its home on old crumbling walls or ruins, 
and few plants thrive better or flower more 
freely on or among rocks than the many varie¬ 
ties of the garden Snapdragon. The yellow 
shades, the white, single and double, and the 
purple varieties are perhaps among tho best 
adapted for the rockery. Snapdragons are not 
only beautiful alone, but they group or mass re¬ 
markably well with Foxgloves, and one of the 
finest effects I have ever seen was formed of the 
curious trinity of Foxgloves, Snapdragons, and 
common Bracken, all intermixed in the wildcat 
confusion, and growing with the greatest luxu¬ 
riance. The Bracken farmed a rich green foil to 
the brightness and brilliance of the Foxgloves 
and Snapdragons. It is quite an unnatural ar¬ 
rangement to clothe rocks and walls with Ferns 
only, as is so often done, Such clothing may be 
said to be the exception in Nature, not her rule, 
and such plants as these and most alpine plants 
are far more congruous, brilliant, and pleasing 
among rocks than Ferns only, however verdant 
in colour or varied in size and form.—D. T. 

Ivy and Clematis.— One of the prettiest 
and most effective combinations that I saw last 
summer consisted of the clouded Ivy and purple 
Clematis. The Ivy covered some brick pillars, 
the Clematis issuing from it at irregular inter¬ 
vals, the rich purple hue of the flowers forming 
a most pleasing contrast to the white and 
green of the Ivy. One rarely sees any attempt 
made to associate in a permanent manner 
flowering plants with Ivy, and it must be 
owned that as regards the green forma there 
is some difficulty in the matter, owing to the 
fast that they are of such an extremely 
vigorous nature that few things can live with 
them. The Clouded Ivy is not, however, of 
such a wasteful nature ; it grows freely enough, 
but there is but little danger of its overpower¬ 
ing any strong climber which may be asso¬ 
ciated with it.—J. 

Violet Marie Louise.— This is a real 
gem. With us it flowers freely on a north bor¬ 
der for a long time in summer and autumn, and, 
weather permitting, far on into the winter. Some 
growers prefer the old Neapolitan, but for size 
and bloom and earliness of flowering the Nea¬ 
politan cannot compare with Marie Louise ; still 
it is too old a favourite to be discarded in favour 
of any new comer, however great its charms. 
Both kinds seem to delight in a free soil plenti¬ 
fully enriched with well-rotted leaf mould and 
decayed manure. I find the best result is ob- 
tained by growing strong single clumps and 
allowing them plenty of room, say 12 in. each 
way. Cuttings struck last August arc now T nice 
plants, and they w ill make very strong ones for 
next year.—J. E. 

Canterbury Bells —How splendid these 
are during the months of June and July! My 
garden will soon be a mats of Foxgloves, crim¬ 
son and white, and of Canterbury Bills of many 
different shades, pure white (of which, however, 
there are many different varieties), dark blue, 
violet, mauve, pale lilac, and pink; they are 
lovely, but they fade and die if fierce, heat sjts 
in during July. We cut off all the dead flowors 
before the seed ripens, and in August and 
September we are rewarded by seeing the plants 
covered with fresh leaves and blossoms,—W. N. 

Double Mayweed (Matricaria inodora 
flore-pleno)—This hardy late summer andearly 
autumn-flowering plant is worthy a place in 
every garden where cut flowers are in demand. 
It is very floriferous, requires liberal treatment 
and plenty of room, Bay from 3 ft. to 4 ft- fur 
each plant if well grown. It seems to delight 
in abundance of water. Its well-formed, double, 
pure white flowers are admirably adapted for 
cutting, and it:is surprising the immense qnan* 
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tifey of flowers ten or a dozen good plants of it 
will produce.—J. E. 

Herbaceous Phloxes.— These do very 
well here, but we adopt a plan which is, per¬ 
haps, not common with the view of prolonging 
the blooming season, which we manage to do 
until the frost comes and puts a stop to it. It is 
this: as soon as the shoots are 18 in. high we 
cut the tops off a portion, and as soon as those 
left uncut have reached to about their full height, 
we go over them again and cut the tops off a 
(ortion of them. Thus treated they succeed each 
other. It is only the late-blooming sorts we 
thus operate on, as the earliest of the late sorts 
are in bloom by the time the early-blooming 
members of the suffruticosa section are over. — 
T. S. 

White bedding, plant.— There is, I 
imagine, no better white bedding plant than 
Yioia Vestal, especially for the summer months, 
u it does not flower early, but when in bloom 
continues to do so most freely till the autumn. 
The flowers are of medium size, and borne most 
profusely.—I). 

Climbers for porches.—I would place 
on each side of the door a plant of the common 
white Jasmine and two plants of Clematis Jack- 
manni, and of the climbing Rose, Felicitc Per- 
p*'--nelle,or Rosa ruga. These would form a very 
pleasing combination during the summer months; 
and the Jasmine, being an evergreen or nearly 
so, would not be unsightly in winter.—G. 

Downy Thorn Apple (Datura Metel).— 
This is one of the noblest of the annual species 
o! Datura, though it does not appear to be much 
known. It grows about 3 ft. high, forming a 
bushy specimen. The leaves are ample, the stalks 
purplish, and the trumpet-shaped flowers large 
and pure white, hence highly attractive, much 
more so than D. Stramonium. Among the 
purple flowered kinds D. Tatula and D. cerato- 
ciula are the beat. These plants often sow 
themselves when once grown, but seeds should 
be sown in heat in spring, and the plants subse¬ 
quently treated as half-hardy annuals. Several 
cf the best kinds of Daturas were figured in 
Gardening, July 30, 1881. 

Gladiolus Oolvillei albus.— Of all white 
3 )ver8 this is the most plentiful during the months 
o: May, June, and July. As vase flowers its cool 
white blossoms, set so prettily on long slender 
arching scapeB, are unique in their way. Cut 
when ;he lowermost flower expands and placed 
ic water, every bud opens fresh and fair, the 
average duration of each spike so cut being a 
fortnight. Good Bound bulbs produce one 
E I'-ke the first year, and from three to five the 
! *-wd season after planting—that is to say, 
•hey do so in light rich sandy soil. We plant a 
fcv bulbs of it every autumn, and find that they 
Sower earlier and better at the foot of warm 
walk than when planted in the open border. A 
friend who has much to do in the way of filling 
drawing-room vases has a sunny two-light frame 
fall of it every season. In October a bed of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand in nearly equal pro¬ 
portions is made up in which to plant the bulbs, 
iaebed is about 1 ft. in depth and well drained, 
aad iu this the bulbs, some hundreds in num- 
} " r , are planted rather thickly and 4 in. in depth, 
he lightsare replaced, air being left on always 
treept during severe frosts. No water is given 
aatil the leaves appear about February, or 
p irlier if the season be mild, and then only 
^ongh to keep the soil moist. The lights are 
tarown back during mild weather ; in April they 
*re removed altogether. During the latter part 
May and in June, sheaves of scapes are cat 
f jf decorative purposes, and. are then much ad- 
aired. 

Campanula perslcifolia flore-pleno. 

I his is a very chaste and beautiful hardy 
[ bnt that has been before noticed in Gakden- 
1 s but it can hardly be noticed too often, as it 
» most useful plant where white flowers are 
request, and as it is easily cultivated there is 
reason why it should not bo more often met 
*ith. It should be planted in a fairly dry soil 
every second year the old plants should be 
kfeen up, divided, and planted in some fresh soil. 
-Ilex. 

Clematises and Wistarias.—A pretty 
effect with climbing plants is formed by allow- 
Clematises to mingle with Wistaria sinensis 
^ a wall. The enormous blossoms of Clematis 
lanuginosa studded all ovef S large Wist uris 
Digitized by \j(j{ *010 


produces a very pretty effect. Many very pretty 
combinations may be formed with Clematises, 
as, for instance, the purple Jackmanni if trained 
thinly over a groundwork of variegated Ivy or 
Euonymu8, for the Clematis does not shade the 
plant, it is trained over enough to injure ib in 
the summer, and as soon as the foliage dies 
away in the winter, the Clematis may be closely 
pruned in and securely fastened, for a very few 
shoots left at the winter pruning will make a 
gorgeous effect when fully grown the following 
summer.—U. 

7450.—Hardy Fuchsias.— Some of the 
old kinds of Fuchsias with moderate sized flowers 
arc the best for permanent planting, but they 
ought to have a better position than a north 
border. Fuchsia Riccartoni is one of the very 
best. F. gracilis, F. globosa, F. fulgens, and 
many pf the strong-growing pot varieties, such 
as Venus de Medici, Guiding Star, War Eagle, 
and others, if planted out now, and cut down 
in autumn or spring, and the roots protected 
with ashes during winter, will spring up with 
renewed beauty for many years.—J. G. L. 

7465.— Lavender and Rosemary.— 
There is little difficulty in getting cuttings of 
the above ; they strike if put in under a hand- 
light. We usually put in a few dozens in Au¬ 
gust, selecting young side shoots or slips, taking 
them off with a heel of old wood, which, when 
prepared like ordinary cuttings, viz., by taking 
off the lowest leaves, and paring off rough edges 
of peel with a sharp knife, are inserted in sandy 
soil in a shaded position; nearly every one makes 
roots by the spring, when they are transplanted 
to open borders 3 in. apart, where they soon 
form neat little bushes, fit for finally planting 
in the position^ they are to occupy.—J. G. L. 

ROBES. 

ROSES PEGGED DOWN. 

Only those who have seen the glorious displays 
that Roses are capable of producing year after 
year when grown in this way can rightly esti¬ 
mate their value. Hybrid Perpetuals are the 
most effective for this purpose, and it is best to 
choose those that are known to have a vigorous 
habit. Amongst the dark varieties which I have 
tried for this purpose, I find the best growers to 
be Alfred Colomb, Charles Lefebvre, Mardchal 
Vaillant, Madame C. Wood, Annie Wood, 
General Jacqueminot, and Docteur Andry. The 
best light varieties in our beds are Cenfifolia 
rosea, John Hopper, Anna Alexieff, Souvenir de 
la Heine Angleterre, Madame Vidot, Jules Mar- 
gottin, and Madame Rivers. These, it will be 
remarked, are all old Roses, but our beds were 
made and planted thirteen years ago, and yet 
are a3 vigorous as when first planted. They 
should be on their own roots, as plants budded 
on tho Manetti or any other stock cannot be 
depended upon, for the suckers they usually 
send up will be a constant source of trouble; 
and, unless they are cut away as fast as they 
show themselves, they seriously check the growth 
of the Rose itself. It requires an experienced eye 
to detect the difference between the Rose and 
the stock ; consequently, own-root Roses are in 
every way the beBt. 

Preparation of the beds.— As the beds 
are to be permanent any extra care in the way 
of time or materials expended upon them will be 
amply repaid in after years ; indeed, without 
thorough preparation, Roses cannot be expected 
to last many years in a satisfactory condition. 
The amount of labour required will in a great 
measure depend on the nature of the soil to be 
dealt with ; if of a poor light character and only 
10 in. or 12 in. in depth, all the old soil should 
be taken out to a depth of IS in., and a mixturo 
of three parts good strong loam and one part 
rotten manure substituted. If possible all this 
work should be done in the early autumn 
months, when tho weather is fine and dry, as 
the materials incorporate in a much better way 
in dry weather than in wet, and as a result the 
roots will tafce more kindly to the new soil. There 
are many places in which very good Roses may 
be grown without the aid of new soil, and in such 
cases a good dressing of thoroughly rotten ma¬ 
nure incorporated with the soil to a depth of 
18 in. is all that is neceseary. In other cases, 

Har ROM's Knockabout Bag oan only be obtained direct 
from sole manufacturers, L. ft S. B. Harron, 447, Strand, fac¬ 
ing Ohariug Cross Ry. Station. Catalogue post free.—[A dvt.] 


the removal of a portion of the old soil and the 
substitution of an equal quantity of loam and 
manure will suffice. In every case, however, the 
soil must be trenched from 18 in. to 2 ft. in 
depth, and if this is done three or four weeks 
before the Roses are planted, the soil will have 
time to settle down and be in a better condition 
for the reception of the plants than it otherwise 
would be. 

Planting.—If the plants are in pots they 
may be transferred to the beds at any time, but 
the best months for planting Roses out of pots 
are October and May. The first mentioned 
month is to be preferred, because there is a 
better chance for the plants to get established 
before the season for making an active top 
growth takes place; another good reason why 
autumn planting is the best is that when grow¬ 
ing weather comes in the spring the plants will 
make a muoh more satisfactory growth the first 
summer than would he the case if the planting 
were done in spring. Roses lifted from the open 
ground may be planted at any time in mild 
weather from November to March. 

Pruning* —Of this little will be nccesssary 
the first two years, as all the growth must be 
pegged down to cover the beds. The plants 
should be planted 1 ft. from the sides of the 
beds all round, and 2 ft. apart, and the centre 
of the bed Bhould be filled in with plants at the 
same distance from each other. This will give 
ample space for the shoots to be laid down to 
meet each other, which they will readily do in 
three years from the time of planting if all goes 
on well. As soon as there is young growth 
enough to take the place of that which has 
flowered, the old flowering wood must be cut 
away every year, and the young shoots pegged 
down to supply its place. If the points of these 
shoots overlap each other they must be cut back. 
A well furnished bed of pegged Roses should 
have the surface covered all over with shoots 
about 9 in. apart. Until there is growth enough 
to cover the surface, the old wood must be 
allowed to remain for another year ; by pruning 
in the lateral growth to a spur with two or three 
buds they will flower again. The pruning should 
be done in January or February when all the 
old pegs should be removed and fresh ones sup¬ 
plied. Our pegs are cut from the Pea sticks that 
have supported the Peas one season. I have 
tried iron pegs, but I find they do not answer 
so well as the others. 

Bummer management.— This consists 
in picking off all dead flowers and supplying 
the plants liberally with water, and if manure 
water can be had so much the better. In any 
case it is important to remember that in order 
to produce satisfactory growth they must have 
plenty of moisture. It is best not to be in a 
hurry to peg down the young growth, as it 
gains greater consistency by being allowed to 
grow ereot. The end of July is a good time to 
peg it down for the first time in the season ; a 
few stray growths will appear later than this 
which for appearance sake may be pegged down 
when they have reached the height of 3 ft. 

J. C. C. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Veit ch’s Virginian Creeper (Ampslopsis 
Veitchi).—This variety of the Virginian Creeper 
is very beautiful now breaking into new growth. 
I was in Peterborough the other day and saw the 
front of a house covered with it near the Great 
Northern Railway Station—a very smoky neigh¬ 
bourhood, as the numberless engines are puffing 
out black smoke almost constantly. The plant 
grows rapidly when once established in good 
soil, and it is not particular about aspect—E H. 

Flower garden shrubs.— It occurs to 
mo that there are many hardy trees suitable for 
sub tropical gardens. A good deal is made of 
Wigandias and such like plants which require 
long cultivation in warm houses, and cannot be 
turned out before the summer is well upen us ; 
whereas such things as Tulip tree, broad-leaved 
Poplar, Pterocarya caucasica, some of the Acers, 
and similar things, cut down annually, would 
make strong growth and handsome leaves, and 
would want no coddling whatever.—T. S. 

7376.—Rhododendron Nuttalli. -Rho¬ 
dodendrons are scarcely ever propagated by 
means of onttings; they are either grafted, or 
raised from seed. The only way in which there 
Original from 
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would be a chance of succeeding would be to 
take off the shoots in August, inserting thein 
in sandy soil in a shady border, protecting them 
in winter wkh a hand light. We would, how* 
ever, prefer to graft next spring upon young 
plants of the common R. pontioum.—J. C. B. 

Hardy Ceanothus.— There are so many 
kindsof Ceanothus that arenot sufficiently hardy 
to withstand the rigour of our climate, that the 
perfectly hardy kinds are doubly valuable. The 
most beautiful of these is Gloire de Versailles. 
The dowers are produced in feathery dusters, 
terminating each branch, and the odour, a pale 
bluish purple, is really lovely. 

7377.— Climbers not flowering 1 .—It sometimes 
happons that hardy climbers do not flower the first 
se wen after planting. If they are healthy they will pro¬ 
bably m:.ke good growth this summer, and In all proba¬ 
bility flower the following spring. If the suromershould 
be hot and dry. water them coplouriy. A bordt r of the 
tizc mentioned 1 b wide enough fur them.—J. C. B. 


Mulching 1 and top-dressing. — The 
value of mulching is only fully apparent in sea¬ 
sons of protracted drought ; and, although fre¬ 
quently confounded with top-dressing or ma¬ 
nuring, it is really quite distinct. Yet when 
the two can be combined it is a decided gain, 
as, for instance, in mulching Strawberries with 
litter more or less impregnated with manorial 
properties it is a decided gain to have the rain 
or water that is artificially applied passing 
through it, and while it cleanses the mulching, 
it at the same time oarries down stimulants for 
the ripening orop. But, lacking the meanB of 
supplying all the orops that would be benefited 
b]? such a mulching, there are many things that 
might be utilised for keeping the roots of fruit 
and vegetable crops moist that might in them¬ 
selves have but little manurial value, but which, 
by oheoking evaporation and warding off the 
scorching rays of the sun, greatly help whatever 
crop they are applied to. In mulching wall trees, 
for instance, we only do what they, to a great 
extent, do for themselves under more natural 
conditions; for, whether as bush or standard 
trees, the tops shade the roots to a great ex¬ 
tent, and with all deciduous trees the falling 
leaves of winter make an effective mulch against 
the winter’s colds and the summer’s heat and 
drought; I find, indeed, that even the thinnest 
coating of short Grass makes a vast difference 
in retaining moisture in the soil. In fact, when 
wall trees really stand in need of artificial ap¬ 
plications of water, it is always labour saved to 
mulch the surface soil with some kind of mate¬ 
rial to check evaporation ; and if the trees are 
bearing a heavy orop, and are not over luxuriant, 
thore is nothing like good farmyard manure. 
Watering through it oarries its manurial proper¬ 
ties down to the roots; but if the trees be 
strong, we find some non-stimulating material 
the best, as infertility is quite as likely to be the 
result of over-luxuriance as debility. In water¬ 
ing fruit trees it is useless to adopt half measures; 
they require thoroughly saturating. Vegetable 
crops, such as Peas, Scarlet Runners, Vegetable 
Marrows, and similar subjects, should have some 
covering over the surface of the soil as far as 
the roots extend ; and in the pleasure grounds 
short Grass from lawns may be utilised for 
mulching trees and shrubs, for, if evenly spread 
over the soil under the branches, it will be by 
no meafis unsightly, and will gradually become 
absorbed. In the flower garden a mulching of 
Cocoa fibre over the surface of the beds is a 
great saving as regards the use of the watering- 
pot, and a decided benefit to the plants ; and 
where the supply of water is limited it will be 
fouud not only the best, but the cheapest 
method iu the end.— G. 

Dutoh hoes. —Usually, when looking over 
one’s tool house, one is perplexed by the large 
number of tools which gardening seems to re¬ 
quire. Of Dutch hoes, for instance, there are 
one or two with 4-in. blades, one or two with 
6 in. blades, and one pr two with 9 in. and 10- 
iu. blades. Now, I have found out how to make 
one shaft and prong do for all these sizes of 
blades. Lit your blacksmith chop off your pre: 
seat blades (that is, if they are getting worn 
out —it would be foolish to meddle with them 
needlessly), and draw the prongs in to 4 in. 
across their ends. Then have sockets made at 
the ends into which the blade must be put; and 


If you wish to be well and to keep well, take Braoo'a 
I* title \ au stable Charooal, sold in bottles, 3s.. 4a, and 
Os. by all OheroUUvsfAvvT.) 
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the best bladea I have found are those made 
from old worn-out scythes; they are always 
cheap, and they wear well.—H. P. 

Oats in gardens. — I truly sympathise 
with “W. J. T.” in bis opinion of the above 
nuisance ; and as a remedy, most successful in 
my own case, advise him to keep a young fox 
terrier—one of the cleanest and most intelligent 
of dogs—and at the very word “ cats ! ” watch 
the effect, let alone the Bight of one in the gar¬ 
den. I am surrounded by cats, but they have 
soon learnt to avoid visiting me.—A. P. 


ANSWERS TO QUBRIBB. 

(mSOKLLANBOUS.) 

7449.—Utilising garden refuse.—“C.T.” 
may convert almost any kind of refuse into 
manure as follows: Dig out a circular pit, throw¬ 
ing up the soil all round, except an aperture 
wide enough for loaded barrows to pais in and 
out, heiDg guided in size by the extent of garden ; 
or, if neoessary, more than one may be formed, 
and into this wheel all the refuse vegetable 
crops not required, also weeds. Grass from 
lawns, leaves, old potting soil, and rubbish, 
from the potting benches, or dwelling houses, 
Ac., spreading it evenly over, and consolidating 
it by wheeling right on to it. Anything of a 
woody nature may be burnt as soon as suffi¬ 
cient bas been collected fora fire. We have ac¬ 
commodation in'this way for* year’s supply, and 
in frosty weather in winter we wheel out the 
entire lot and form a ridge on any hard soil, 
or foundation, of course the top and least 
rotted portion is taken first, this is placed at 
bottom or foundation of the ridge. We usually 
make ridges 3 ft. high, rather wider at bottom 
than top, the green stalks, Ac., will cause a 
gentle bottom-heat, and about the middle of 
April some good garden soil is placed in a 
ridge along the oentre or fiat top of the re¬ 
fuse, and some Vegetable Marrows, Gourds, and 
Ridge Cucumbers planted under hand-glasses. 
These usually give au abundant supply ; and 
on the following winter nearly every particle 
of the refuse will be fit for digging into the soil, 
or any hard stalk not quite decayed is laid 
aside to be again buried as before.—J. G., 
Linton. 

7495 —Ivy under trees. —The Ground Ivy 
of which “Captain ” speaks is a worthless weed, 
which can be found growing in abundance by 
our wayside hedges, and will no doubt be quite 
plentiful in the neighbourhood of Manchester. 
It bears some* resemblance to the Dead Nettle ; 
both belong to the Natural.Order Labiate. Its 
scientific name is Nepeta Gleohoma var. 
hederacea, and it derives its common name 
from the resemblance of its leaves to the leaves 
of the Ivy and its procumbent habit, but it 
should not be confounded with the*Ivy (Hedera 
Helix), which creeps up our walls, there being 
no affinity between the two. The Ivy belongs to 
the Natural Order Araliacess. It would be useless 
for “ Captain ” to try to grow Ground Ivy under 
trees. He had better procure from his seedsman 
a pound or two of permanent pasture Grasses 
suitable for growing under trees, and sow it after 
he has prepared the soil round the trees for its 
reception.—J. McK. 

7457.—Law respecting * building a 
greenhouse. —“Veronica” does not say if 
his greenhouse is to be built within or outside 
the metropolitan area. If within, should he 
build any brickwork, notice must be given to the 
district surveyor, and a fee paid to that official 
for his supervision ; but as regards the sashes 
and frames they are exempted from the operation 
of the Building Act. Outside the metropolitan 
area he is subject to the bye-laws of the local 
authority. Should the lower portion of the house 
be fixed and of wood, or anything but brickwork, 
the special sanction of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works must be obtained if it is within the 
metropolis. The fixing of a hot-water boiler and 
apparatus is subject also to supervision and the 
payment of a special fee to the district surveyor, 
which fee is fixed by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works.— Geo. Thomas. 

7479 —Spent Hops for plants.— Well- 
rotted spent Hops may be used anywhere in 
the greenhouse or the flower or kitchen garden. 
They form a compost virtually the same as the 
mould in a forest or plantation (which is made 
up of the fallen )eayes). In this vegetable mould 


the wild Violet luxuriates, which is of the same 
family as the Pansy. Well decayed spent Hops 
are useful where stronger manures (animal) may 
not be used, especially for lightening heavy day 
soils ; also for forming a foundation for growing 
Cucumbers along with fresh horse manure; for, 
mixed with rich loam and a little bright, clean 
river sand as potting soil, spent Hops make 
valuable material.—G. C., Eccles. 

7428.— Heating greenhouse —In f refe- 
rence to my answer on this subject, the last 
word of the last line but three should have been 
printed “flue,” not “flow.’ 1 You will see that the 
slight difference in a word materially alters the 
description I wished to convey, for naturally 
the patentees must be credited with patting 
flow-pipe at top ; they advertise flue-pipe iu 
front; mine has it at top, so as to pass through 
house and so obtain its extra heat.—R. 0. B. 

7496.— Improving light soils.— Sandy 
soils have hardly any power to retain manures 
that may be added to them on account of the 
easy passage which they afford to water which 
will wash away any soluble matter of a fertiliz¬ 
ing nature. The best method of improving such 
soils is by adding clay to them in some form or 
other. “Ignoramus” can utilise road scrapings 
with beneficial results for enriching sandy soil 
—J. McK. 

7469. — Spent Hops for Pansies. — 
“E. A. G.” will find spent Hops very good 
material to add to the soil for Pansies. They are 
frequently used as a manure for Potatoes and 
other vegetables, and will doubtless prove bene¬ 
ficial to flowers. If it were not that the Hops 
dry so quickly, and are thus liable to blow 
about, they would afford much assistance as s 
mulching medium.—J. H. F. 

7609.— Early Primulas.— The seedlings when large 
enough should be pinched out li.to shallow boxes, and 
when the leaves are about 3 in. lorg, they should be 
potted off siDgly Ioto 3-in. pots, mixing thoroughly 
well rotted manure with the soil. They should then be 
placed near the glass in a frame having a not them 
aspect. As soon as the pots are filled with roots the 
plants should be shifted into 6 in pots.—J. McK. 

7473.— Bed for Cucumbers.— Good Cucumbers 
may be grown in tnrfy loam, resting on a bed of horse- 
droppiog. The short Grass and soot may be safely dis¬ 
pensed with, for they are both dangerous in inexperi¬ 
enced hands. The Grass heats violently, rot* quickly, 
and turns sour, wee, and cold. Soot is best made into a 
liquid, and the water when clarified used as a manure.- 
J. G., Linton. 

7434.— Xxlas after flowering.— When the foliage 
begins to decay gradually withhold water, standing the 
pot i in the open air where they do not get heavy rains 
upon them. In September, shake all the otd soil away, 
repot, place in a cold frame Just warding off heavy rains. 
If treated liberally offsets will be formed every year, 
which should be potted separately.—J. C B. 

7518.— Taking up bulbs —Tulips and Hyacinths 
gain strength by remaining In the ground till the leaves 
wither. After this they should be taken up, kept in sand, 
and replanted in November. If taken up now they should 
be put in somewhere else by the heels.—E luax. ! 

7340.— Herbaceous plants for sbow.-lf you 
will state the date on which the show is held, »e will 
give you a list of suitable plants. Lilies of all kinds are 
adinissable.— J. C. B. 

7600 — Godetlas in pots.— The Godetias should be 
about three in a pot, and will do beat out-of-doors in a 
sheltered place till just before they begin to flower.— 
Elham. 


7522.—Tblnning Grapes. -Tyro.- We prefer to thin 
Grapes only once, as the berries can then be left mote 
regularly than when a second thinning is practised, of 
coime, inexperienced people may find it necessary to 
resort to a second thinning, as it takes some time and 
experience to learn how to thin Grapes properly at one 
operation. 

7523 -Quassia Chips.—A Worm.— Boil 4 oz. of 
Quassia chips for ten minutes in oue gallon of soft 
water. Strain and add 4 ox. of soft soap whilst the liquor 
is cooling. 

H. It. B.—lt Is a i pedes of the Pea weevil. We cer¬ 
tainly would net plant seed containing them. If you , 
have done ao already, well dress the rows with soot and 

they insy take their departure.- X.L C./t.—We know 

of no firm that dea’s iu the models alluded to. If you i 
make the design any zinc worker will be able to make 

the shapes for you.-l'a#a — We would make the j 

house L ft. wider, and it is not necessary for the roof to 
have such a sharp angle. The other arrangements are 

very good.- Subscriber —The kind referred to is called j 

Striped Vesuvius. Apply to Messrs. Ciuutli, The Nur- 
series, Swanley, Kent. 

Stolen.— The indexes may be had for li<*. each from the | 
p iblisher. 37, Southampton St., Covent Garden. I 

Asparagus prizes.— See Gardening, Mayl3, page 
132, uifco present number. 

Names of plants.— U. T. B.—2, Geum rival? ; 3,1 

Lyciurn barbarum ; 4, Mespilus germ&nica. - M. R C. A. I 

—Cerasus Padus (Bird Cherry). F. iiAocfcvi.—Bougain¬ 
villea glabra (warm greenhouse). — J. C — So far a6 wa 

are able to judge it is R'lynehoBpernum jusminoidt-s- 

P. D. D .—Berberria dulda.- J. H eaver. — CytUus 

rapemosus,— Jjovt. -Paphne Cneonim, Send others] 
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to HUM In flower. - H. E„ Uull—Yyrn% Aria, - A. 

Udi.— 1, Lamium amplexlcaulis ; 2, send better spec!* 

men- A. B. Subscriber.— 1, Alonso* inclsa (seed or 

catting); 2, Cerastlutn tomentosum (cuttings!; 3, 

Erysimum Perofikiamim (seed). - B. Chater. — 

Narcissus Bulbocodiuni tenuifolius. 


QUERIES. 


Boles for Oorroapondenta. —A a eommunlea- 
turn for insertion should be dearly and concisely written 
on o.ie ode of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Utters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address Of the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
Gardening going to press a considerable time be/ore the 
day of publication, it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are reoeived. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us aoasn. 

7 r <?4.- Grape bloom dying.-Can any reader tell 
me the cause of the bunches of bloom on my Vines 
dying t Before the flowers open, the part of the stalks 
between the Vine and flower-buds of many bunches shri. 
vel and dry u », whilst the rest continues green, but, of 
course, gradually withers. The Vines are in a green¬ 
house with plants under them; they look healthy. We 
hare stopped the shoots, leaving one joint past each 
bunch. We give air during the day from front to 
lack. In the afternoon we shut the windows ani 
liwht the fire for a short time. A brisk flue runs all 
round the house. Occasionally we syringed the Vines, 
but have this week only done so once very gently, 
thinking we might have had them too moist, but they 
still continue to wither off.—J. A. 

7525 — Stauntonia latifolia.— My plant of this 
flowered well this season, but white flowering, the old 
leaves turned yellow and began to drop off, and this has 
gone on for fully a month; mo t of the leaves have been 
shed, and even for some inches at the points of ilie long 
shoots of this years' growth there are no leaves. Surely 
there is something wrong? It Is in the border, not in a 
pot, has been regularly watered, and gets soot water and 
guano once or twice a week.—S. VV. 

7526 — Bouvardla dying.— Last autumn I got a 
white Bouvardia (single) which, when it had done flower¬ 
ing, was put into the vinery, where there is a fire all 
bi£ht and in the day when cold ; it shed its leaves, and 
wu after a time put into a frame with gentle heat, ma le 
sacral fresh shoots, but then suddenly died. It was 
never removed from the frame. What was the cause, or 
probable cause, of its dying ? What treatment do Bou- 
vardias require T—E. L. C. 

7527. - Rank Grasses in lawns.— I sowed a lawn 
hat year with mixed lawn Grass seed. This year it is 
full of two larga kinds Of rank-growing Grasses which 
appear to be choking the smaller kindB. One is light 
tfven, sending out flat arms 8 Id. to 10 in. along the 
ground; the other sends up strong dark green stalks, 
should these both be pulled out, or can they be other¬ 
wise destroyed ? The soil is very rich.—P. W. P. 

7528. —Bulblets from Lily stems. -Last autumn 
when the black bulblets on the stalks of some Tig*-r Lilies 
were ripe they were collected and plaoed in a box of Cocoa- 
nut fibre and sand; they have grown wonderiully, some of 
the plants being 4 in. high. They are very crowded in the 
box. I do noi understand their management, and will 
be grateful for Instructions.—A. B., Enfield. 

7529—Lily of the Valley with small flowers. 
-I have a large bed of LUy of the Valley. The plants 
ue very thick and the foliage looks very healthy and 
there are a quantity of bio worn», but the bells are 
small and few of them on each stem, and they have a 
poor withered look. I should be glad to know the 
reason. Would it be better to thin the bed ?— Gam. 

7531.—Arranging flower beds.- How can I best 
“range the following plants in beds, viz.. Geraniums, 
Petunias, Phloxes, Verbenas, Summer Chrysanthemums, 
dark and light Dlanthua, Asters, Zinnias, &c. 1 shall be 
greitly obliged if anyone can give advice. I have two 
round, one oval, and four half-circular beds, two of 
which latter have yellow Pansies in them.—E. L. C. 

7531. -Watering- Begonias overhead.— Would 
it nnrt my Begonias to water them over their leaves ? 
The du>t from the road works into the window and 
covers all the pretty green. I have been told water rots 
the leaves. They are white and pink and scarlet; some 
«Jie down in winter, but the other* retain their leaves.— 

I xv a lid. 


-532 —Fuchsia leaves turning brown.— I have 
s double Fuchsia called Avalanche, in a signal box, the 
bottom leaves of which are turning brown, also those on 
the cuttings 1 have had from it are the same. What is the 
cause T it gets the same treatment aa the other plants.— 
CONST AST RgAnnn 

7533 -Flowers of Tacsonla falling off. - 1 have 
> wry healthy plant of Tacsonia Van Volxeml. which 
W8* setting its flower-buds nicely, but while the buds are 
*careely § in. long the calyxes are turning blackish, 
"peuiag, &nd dropping ont the budsT Can anyone assign 
8 oause t— Perplexed One. 

7534.-The use of paraffin for bulbs.—A num- 
t*r °‘ Tulip, Hyacinth, and other roots were planted in 
8 border in the w.nter by an amateur. .Nearly all have 
•*il»d; many were found half decayed on being taken 
I* it possible that they were injured by the applies- 
‘ loa of paraffin to the bulbs l of ore tiiey were put in ?— 
Arrow. 


‘“3a.-Hardy flowers for bouquets.—I want to 
make a bouquet of hardy flowers for show at the end of 
fttue, and I shall be obliged if someone will tell me the 
««t to use, and which will do to plaut now.—J. C. C. 


s .' 53 Manuring Camellias and Azaleas.— 
-uoold Camellias and Azaleas have the help of Standen’s 
manure when making their young growth, or setting 
tbdr flower buds?—S. W. ^ - 
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7537. —Destroying wireworm. — I understand 
that dry carbonate or sodium, commonly sold as soda 
ash, is an infallible destroyer of the wireworm. I should 
like to know if this fs really the case, and how and 
when applied, whether in * liquid form or dry, and in 
what quantity ; also, if it is injurious to plant life.— 
Ashteap. 

7538. — Plants for sunless aspect.— can I grow 
anything but Kerns in a yard where there is no sun ? 
It is m a small town, and there is not very much smoke. 
I do not object to plants without flowers, so that they 
are green; if the foliage lasts all the year round, so 
much the better.—S. V. 

7639. —Bank elan Roses. — Will someone give me 
some hints as to the growing of the small yellow 
Banksian Kose? I have two plants climbing up my 
house, but thee never flower and cheir foliage is poor. 
Tim soil is clay an 1 the trees are pruned every year.— 

7510 -Summer pruning Currant tree:.— M*y 
the new summer shoots be taken off Currant tr*es? Al*o, 
would it be a good plan to take tin same summer 
shoots off Pear trees that have no fruit on them this 
year; some against a wall, others pyramids t— Armigf.r. 

7541— Flowering creepers for shady trelhs. 
— Will any reader suggest the best flowering creepers 
for a trellis work which is always iu the shade? If a 
flowering one would not do. what would be the best 
evergreen creeper? The trellis is6 ft. high, and of wood. 
-P. W. P. 

7512.-Pink Lily oftheValley.— IshaU feel obliged 
if any reader can tell me where to procure roots of the 
pink LUy of the Valley. I have only once seen this flower 
many years ago ; it is very delicately tinged with pink, 
like the inside of a shelL—Miss L. 

7543.-Making a cheap ice hou*e—Will any 
reader kindly give me a few ninte how to make a small, 
inexpensive ice house? Must It be underground ? or 
would an excavation In a rock do, over which water is 
always running ?—B. 

75 Sempervlvum californioum. - Will any 
reader kindly give the requisite treatment of this pl»nt, 
as to watering, soil, <fec., If it will fl >urish In a window 
“ west aspect,” or if it is better out in the garden duriug 
the summer mouths?—S toke. 

7545.— Auricula blooms falling.— vry Auriculas, 
some of which had particularly flae blooms, have been 
much spoiled by the apparent drying up of many that 
were coming on well, what can be the cause of this?— 
M. A. C. B. 

7543.—Palm dying.— I have had a nice Palm faded 
off through repotting. I have cut it down to the root and 
planted it in some go«d Fern mould in a pot. Am I 
treating it rightly? Will anyone give information?— 

7547. —Maggots in Rose trees.— I have had 
several buds of my Rose trees destroyed by little red 
maggots or worms getting right Inside. What Is the 
best way to kill these ?-J. B. 

7548. —Drying succulent plants. — Could any 
reader of Gardrning inform me of the best method for 

i drying succulent plants for mounting In a herbaria ?— 
Botanist. 

7549. — Planting Crocuses.— I am moving my Cro¬ 
cuses. Should I at once put them where they are to 
flower next year, or keep them out of the gronnd till 
autumn ?—M. A. C. B. 

7550. —Liquid manure.— Will one of your corre¬ 
spondents kindly tell me the proportion of strong farm- 
yar i liquid to add to water for plants and Bose trees 7— 
Cecilia. 

7651.— Soot for Fema— At p.'99 itis said'of Ferns 
that any kind of liquid or other manure is poison to 
them. Surely soot water ia not hurtful to them?— 
8. W. 

7552. — Ants in Gooseberry trees.— My Goose¬ 
berry trees are swarming with black ants. Can any 
reader give a remedy for their destruction ?-Cham- 
PETRS. 

7553. — Management of a greenhouse. -Will 
any reader give me some plain and simple directions on 
the management of a greenhouse ? Also, the best plants 
to stock it with?—E. A. C. 

7554 — Soil for Anemones.— What Is the best soil 
to grow these really well ? My soil ia rather stiff. What 
should I do to make it suitable for the growth of 
Anemones ?— Anemone. 

7555.—Keeping slugs aud snails from Cab¬ 
bage.— Can anyone tell me the best way to keep slugs, 
and snails from Cabbage plants. Lettuce, &c.- H. H. 

7560.—Fly on Plum trees.— My Plum tree facing 
south on a wall is smothered with green-fly. Can any 
reader tell me how to clear It of the pest ? -X. L. C. B. 

7557. -Green-fly on Currant bushes —Several 
of my trees are covered with these insects. How can I 
get rid of them ?— Norwood. 

7558. —Oranges from seed.—I have an Orange 
plant just coming up in a small pot. How should I treat 
it!-C onstant header. 

7559. — Water bouquets. —Will someone kindly 
Inform me how to make a water bouquet?— Gertrude. 


Catalogues received.— B. S. williams, Victoria 
and Paradise Nurseries, Upper Holloway, London, N.: 
New and General Plant Catalogue. Win. Bull, 63G, 
King’s Road, Chelsea: Retail Catalogue of New, Beauti¬ 
ful, and Rare Plants. WiMam Paul & Sons, Waltham 
Cross, Herts: New Roses Geraniums, Phloxes, Dahlias, 
Chi yBanthemums, Fuchsias, <fcc W; M. Crowe, Boleyn 
Nursery, Upton, Essex: Carnations, Chrysanthemums, 
Fuchsias, Stove and Greenhouse Plants, and General 
Nursery Stock. Stephen Howard, Cambridge Nursery, 
Walthamstow, Essex : Descriptive Catalogue of Dahlias. 
William Paul & Sons, Cross flat Nurseries, Paisley: Gene¬ 


ral Catalogue of Bedding Plants, Hardy Plants, Pnnsie.*, 
Ac. James King, Stoke Goldington. Newport Parnell • 
Beehives. Barge and Freeman, 28, Market Place, Great 
Yarmouth: Beehives and Appliances. 


POULTRY. 

CAKE OF YOUNG TURKEYS. 

Let young turkey* alone in the nest until they are 
twenty-four hours old; they do not need food 
within that time, and handling only injures them. 
When they are strong on their feet, and begin to 
run out from under the hen in search of food, 
remove the mother hen and the little turkeys to a 
clean, dry ooop, which should have a board flo>r 
covered with sand or gravel. This ooop should have 
a pen around. 

Food.—The first food given to young turkeys 
should be hard-boiled eggs, crumbled fine, curds, 
and stale bread crumbs moistened with milk. To 
prepare the curds set a kettle or a pan of sour milk 
on the back of the stove, where it will warm 
gradually, but do not allow it to get scalding hot, 
as scalding makes the curds tough and stringy ; 
when the whey rises pour the oontents of the pan 
into a bag of strainer cloth, or into a strainer of 
some kind, and let the whey drain off. For the first 
two weeks feed on nothing except the boiled egg*, 
cards, and bread crumbs, with all the milk, sweet 
or sour, that they will drink. 

The third week commence feeding on oooked corn 
meaL Mix the meal into a stiff dough with water 
and hake for an hour or more, according to the sise 
of the loaf. The outside crust of this bread may be 
moistened with milk or water, but the inside should 
just be crnmbl*d up. It is some work to bake bread, 
cook eggs, prepare curds, &o , for a large flock of 
young tnrkeys, but we are fully convinced that it 
pays. Young tnrkeys will not thrive on uncooked 
food, or on wet, sloppy food, and the sooner farmers 
find it ont the better for the turkeys. Feeding young 
turkeys with raw meal before they are fully 
feathered and have thrown out the red on their 
heads, is pretty certain to upset their digestive 
organs, and when a young turkey’s stomach is out of 
order he might as well be dead. 

Feed young turkeys often, five or sir times a day, 
uutil they are three months old. When they are 
three months old feed on oraoked Corn, Wkeat, 
Oats, Wheat screenings, Ac., but no whole Corn 
until cold weather. After the third month turkeys 
will, if insects are plenty, thrive on two meals a day 
until frost. 

Protection from damp.—Before they are fully 
feathered, and have thrown out the red, turkeys are 
tender and extremely liable to die of ohills and 
cramps, oaused by exposure to heavy dews and cold 
rains; tramping around in the Grass when it was 
wet with dew has killed more young turkeys than 
anything else, except improper food. For the first 
two or three days oonfine the young tnrkeys to the 
coop and pen ; then, when the weather is pleasmt, 
let them ont to roam at will after the de w is off. A hen 
mother will always bring her brood home at night, 
bnt you cannot always trust a turkey mother ; nine 
times in ten she will squat down just where night 
overtakes her, and if you do not hunt her up and 
drive her home, she will get up the next morning 
as soon as she can see a streak of daylight and wan* 
der around in the wet grass until she kills half her 
brood—so when your turkey mother does not re¬ 
turn to the coop at night yoa must drive or coax 
her in. If by any chance any of the little turks 
get wet and chilled, do not give them up until you 
are sure they are dead. Take them to the house 
and thoroughly warm and dry themj then give 
warm food well seasoned with pepper. 

The writer has “ warmed over ’* chilled turkeys 
that exhibited no signs of life when taken to the 
house. At one time we had 17 that were oaught 
out iu a shower, aud that the hired man pronounced 
quite dead when he brought them in ; we spread a 
piece of folded quilt over the bottom of the stove 
oven, spread on the wet turkeys, oovered them over 
with a piece of old flannel and waited; but we 
did not wait long. In about 15 minutes there was 
a commotion under the blanket and the little 
tnrkeys began to hop out on the floor as lively as 
crickets, and in about two hours the whole lot were 
as good a9 new. 

After young turkeys have thrown out the red 
they become quite hardy, and may be given free 
range, but it is a good plan to teach tuem to come 
home to roost; if fed regularly every night they 
will soon learn to come home for.their supper, and 
when a few chickens are raised in the same brood 
with turkeys, chickens and tnrkeys will all go to 
roost in the same plaoe. By following the advice 
here given anyone oan raise nine-tenths of all the 
tnrkeys hatched .—Country Gentleman . 


Group.— H. J. Jones .—It would be a grave error 
to endeavour to thrust feathers or anything else up 
the nostrils of fowls, and such treatment will not in 
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any way benefit a bird suffering from croup, or, 
more properly speaking, roup. Thepatient mustbe at 
once removed to a warm plaoe. free from all draught, 
in the kitchen, confined m a hamper, is as good as 
anything. Bathe the face night and morning in warm 
water, to which a small quantity of carbolic acid 
has been added, and wash out the mouth with this 
mixture, afterwards carefully drying and rep'acing 
the bird in the hamper. One of Bailey's roup pills 
must be given night and morning. Feed on the very 
best of grain and meal, with a little Cayenne pepper 
added. Should the bird appear very weak, a emill 
quantity of sherry may be mixed with the water. At 
all hazards the strength must be kept up, which, 
combined with warmth, will iu a few days restore 
the fowl to its accustomed health. The address of 
Messrs. Bailey is 113, Mount Street, W., and a box 
of the pills will be sent on receipt of thirteen stamps. , 
—Andalusian. 

Diarrhoea.— K. (?.—We cannot see that there is 
much cause for complaint as regards the healthy ox 
the birds, as they lay well, and are in good condition 
when killed. Brahmas, of all other kinds, we believe, 
are the most subject to slight diarrhoea, but it 
means no harm if not excessive. You might, how¬ 
ever, add a little powdered chalk or pulverised 
Cinnamon to the soft food, and give a little iron 
tonic in the water. Also lessen the supply of green 
food. The great error in giving green food is the 
irregularity of supply. Where the fowls have it 
always before them they never indulge in it beyond 
the bounds of propriety, but where, from some 
cause, it is withheld from them for a day or two, 
they are apt to eat more than is good for them. 
Another Bource of diarrhoea is found in stale or 
foul water. Always see that the vessels are not only 
replenished every day, but also that the water 
remaining from the previous day be all thrown 
away, just giving a rinse round with the hand. Let 
no sun reach the water,as sun-warmed water is very 
injurious.— Andalusian. 

Cock losing feathers.-X r.—We suspect from 
the description that the cause of this is due to the 
feather-eating propensity of some of the hensm the 
run. You can quickly determine this by watching 
them closely for a time, when no doubt the culprit 
will be discovered. The neck or hackle feathers are 
generally the first to be attacked. If, however, such 
be not the case, it is evidently some skm disease, 
arising most likely from too stimulating a diet. 
Anoint the part affected with sulphur ointment 
every day, previously washing it in warm water. 
This treatment will generally effect a cure. When 
once a bird has acquired taste for eatiBg feathers, it 
is best to kill or remove from the run at once, as a 
cure is almost hopeless, although a change of run 
and scene has been known to do so, but prompt 
action must be taken, as feather-eating is contagious, 
and the other hens will soon learn the vice. Dom¬ 
iniques may be obtained from Messrs. FowleT, of 
Aylesbury, whose advertisement of poultry appears 
in this piper.— Andalusian. 

Turtle doves—I havo a pair of turtle doves 
wbioh I got a year ago. Last spring the hen layed 
two eggs which were sat upon, hut proved unpro¬ 
ductive aud she layed no moro until February of 
this year when she layed two, one of which was 
batched. Shortly afterwards she layed again, with 
the same result; since then she has layed several 
eggs which were removed, as sitting appeared to 
weaken her, hut she continues to mope as much as 
ever. The cock aud the youDg ones are in splendid 
health, and so was she when we got her. They are 
fed on a mixture of Canary and Hemp seed, with 
plenty of clean water and sometimes a little bread 
If any reader could tell me whether she should be 
separated from the cock, and give mo a few hints 
about feeding I would feel greatly obliged. I may 
add they are kept in a roomy cage, and we wondered 
if they should get a bath, as we gave them one but 
did not know whether it was proper.— Brummagem. 

Langshans.—C. K .—This is a breed identical 
with black Cochins, but which many fanciers are 
vehement in declaring is a variety of itself. They 
were certainly originally bred from them, and, ex¬ 
cept some trifling differences in colour of legs, we 
believe are precisely similar in appearance and 
habits. They are certainly good useful birds, very 
docile, and excellent winter layers. They also pos¬ 
sess great hardiness, and may be hatched in the 
depth of winter and reared successfully. In short, 
they retain all the good qualities of the Cochin, and 
Cochin they are, pure and simple, and the manner 
in which the Langshan bobby has been ridden by 
many fanciers has brought much ridicule both on 
the birds and their admirers.— Andalusian. 

Egg hatching machines.— Can any ono give 
me some information about egg-hatching machines, 
how to construct them, or where to buy F a»*o> 
hints on the practical working of same r L. L, 
Frome. 

Poultry farming.— Can anyone give me infor¬ 
mation respecting poultry farming as carried on in 
the province d’Ain^ south of France.— Sham* 
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T. Earl.— We do not know the address you in* 
quire for. __ 

BBSS. 

Bee-keeping-—I am thinking of trying bees this 

season. Will someone kindly answer the following 
queries—the swarm is Italian ? I, what form of hive 
is best? 2,as there are children about the place I 
was thinking of placing the hives on the roof of a 
shed, say L2 ft. or 14 ft. from the ground; would this 
interfere with the insects ? 3, in this position they 
will be in the shade; ought the hives to be .in the 
sun ? 4, the price I am asked for the bees is 10a. Gd. 
per swarm; is this reasonable ?— Clf.rico. 

Bees for profit—Will some apiarian give in¬ 
structions as to the commencement of an apiary 
with a view to profit ? I had a little talk with a man 
who had kept beeB, but in taking the honey he used 
to smother his stock. Is this not a cruel wasto F— 
Bonus. 

Bee veil.—Will some one kindly give me direc¬ 
tions for making a bee veil ? I do not quito know 
how it is to be fastened round the ne^k aud shoul¬ 
ders ?—Dorkiwg. 

Moving bees. —I want to move a bee house, 
containing one hive of bee3, from one garden to 
another ; the gardens are about five minutes’ walk 
apart. Can I do so at this ti ue of yoar F as aa old 
man learned in bpes says I cuinot. If I can movo 
them, how should I manage it F — A. T. 

Commencing bee-keeping —I should be 
greatly obliged if any reader would give me some 
plain practical hints on bee keeping. I am anxious 
to start, but have not the faintest idea how to set 
about it.—T udoe 


Apis .—“ A Handy Book about Bees,” by A. Pet¬ 
tigrew. Blackwood & Sons, London and Edin¬ 
burgh. __ 


plement the food he would find himself. Care 
should be taken to prevent hedgehogs-from drown, 
ing themselves in tabs or water cans, as they aro 
apt to do, being fond of water.—W. J. T. 


PIG FEEDING. 

You were good enough to insert a oom munication 
from me some months ago on the above subject, 
under the heading “ Do pigs pay F ” Allow me to 
add a few more words on the same subject by way 
of a postscript. . , . _ , , , . 

Last February a friend in London asked mo to 
fatten a small porker for her, to be ready before tin? 
warm weather came in. Consequently, I bought a 
couple of young things from a neighbouring farmer. 
It will suffice if I give an account of one of them. 

As the pork was required early iu the season I 
was compelled to begin fattening at once, as I had 
no time to feed the pig upon garden produce, which 
in due course would have induced growth and 
weight, but not fat. 

I bought the pigs on April 22, and gave 22a. a- 
piece for them. On April 26 the one I had promised 
my friend was killed. Now we will look at the re¬ 
sult : Cost of pig, £1 2s. j Barleymeal consumed 
by pig, 15s.; butcher, Is Gd. ; total, £1 13s Gd. 
Weight of pig, 47 lb-, sold at 8d. per lb. ; £l 11s. 41., 
which leaves as the interesting result a I039 to ms? 
of 7a 2d. I had no litter to buy, as I used som 
refuso hay for the purpose. Of course the m inure L 
worth something, and the two months’ draining 
from the stye which collected in the tank havo been 
put to the Strawberries, so, in one souse, I may not 
be really a loser after all. 

As I have already explained to your readers from 
my own experience how they may gain by pig feed¬ 
ing, it is only right that I should also tell them how 
they may lose by it. As I have a prejudice in favour 
of the former method I do not intend again to buy 
a small pig and put him at once on a fattening diet. 
I doubt if any one but a breeder can fatten young 
porkers to a profit The real profit, it must be re¬ 
membered, is made while the pig is growing in size 
and weight upon house wash and garden stuff, 
which practically costs nothing. The expense, of 
coarse, comes when the fattening begins. 

J. Edwd. Vaux. Crandall, Hants. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Boiled milk and flour.— Knead any quantity of 
wheaten floor with water into a ball, and tie the 
whole firmly in a cloth ; put it into a pm 
with water, and boil it slowly for twelve hours. 
Place it before the fire to dry, and afterwards, on 
removing the cloth, separate a thick skin or rind, 
which has formed, and again dry the ball. A table- 
spoonful or more of this grated and boiled with a 
pint of milk forms an excellent article of diet in con¬ 
valescence from diarrhea», or from dysentery, &c. 

Bice flummery — Boil four ounces and a half of 
ground Rice in six tablespoonfals of milk, stirring 
it all the time. When tolerably thick, add three 
ounces of powdered loaf sugar; and then pour it into 
an oiled mould; set it in a cold place, and the next 
day turn it out, and servo with baked Pears round 
it, or with preserve. 

Baked hasty pudding.—Boil two ounces of 
flour in a pint or milk ; stir it till it be thick and 
stiff; put it into a basiu, and add half an ounce of 
butter and a little nutmeg, with sugar sufficient t> 
sweeten it. When cold, mix in three well-beaten 
eggs ; line a dish with thin paste, and in the bottom 
of it put a layer of Orange marmalade or any other 
preserve, and bake the pudding in a moderate oven 
for half an hour. It is very good without the paste, 
and may be baked in a Dutch oven. 

Steamed Arrowroot pudding.—Take two 
tablespoonfals and a half of Arrowroot, one quart 
of milk, three eggs, sugar and flavouring to taste ; 
mix the Arrowroot smooth in a few spoonfuls of 
cold milk, 6tir into it the remainder; add three well 
beaten eggs, and then the sugar, and^ whatever 
essence you wish to flavour it with; put it into a bnt- 
tered basin, tie it securely over, and steam it for one 
hour with the lid of the saucepan close on. 


Boiled Arrowroot pudding.—Two ounces of 
Arrowroot, one pint of milk, aud three egg3; set 
the milk on the fire, take out a few spoonfuls, and 
mix with the Arrowroot; when the milk is noirly 
boiling pour it gently upon the Arrowroot, stirring 
it all the time ; return it into the pan, ani set it on 
a moderate tire, stirring it well a few minutes till it 
thickens ; when nearly cold add the eggs well 
beaten, and a little salt; boil it an hour in a but¬ 
tered basin, and serve with butter sauce and Our. 
rant jelly. 

Preserving Cape Gooseberries.-Would any¬ 
one favour me with a recipe for preserving the 
Cape Gooseberry F When preserved in the general 
way the fruit all floats at the top, and the sugar 
remains in a liquid state at the bottom.— Deyonia. 

Dandelion tea. -Can any one kindly give a 
recipe for making Dandelion tea ? Is it made From 
root or flower F Which is best for spring medicm?, 
Dandelion or Dock root F—A. R. B. 


Parrot with short breath.— Will some of 
your readers kindly inform me what to do with a 
parrot, aged ten years, in good health except that 
it occasionally suffers from shortness of breath and 
pants ? At e ther times it Feems to have something 
wrong in its throat and chest, and makes a peculiar 
noise, which is over directly, and repeated perhaps 
in an hour or two —A Lover of Birds- 

Tortoises.—In answer to “Bessie” she may 
safely allow her tortoise the run of her garden night 
and day. Tortoises are vegetable feeders and eat 
very little. It is a mistake to suppose that they are 
insect kllera. A tortoise would find plenty of food 
in a garden—W. J- T» 

Hedgehogs.—In answer to “ Ayrshire Reader,” 
if he has a walled-in garden he should turn his 
hedgehog out in it. Hedgehogs devour quantities 
of slugs and snails and insects, and are invaluable 
friends to the gardener. A basin of milk and 
bread placed near him would sufficiently sup" 


THE ASPARAGUS COMPETITION. 
All entries for this should be made to Mr. A. F- 
Baron, Royal Horticultural Gardens, South 
Kensington, not later than May 19. Exhibits 
received up to eight o’clock on the morning o 
Tuesday, May 23. . 

The following are the prizes offered for tne 
competition of the present year, which will take 
place in the Royal Horticultural Gardens, at 
South Kensington, on Tuesday, May 23. 
Prizes for Gardeners in private placer 
Amateurs, and others, not grower* 
for Market. , 

Far the best bundle of Asparagus 
the exhibitor: 1st prize, £4; 2nd, £2 10i * * j r f * 
£1 10a. ; 4th, £1. The bundle of Asparagus w - 
consist of eighty heads. Prizes will not be 
where, in the opinion of the ju lge, th 
merit. The Asparagus must be free of earth, 
the bundles will be opened by the judg 
cases where they think it well to do so. 
perfect or “ double ” heads will count. 

For the best fifty heads grown by the exh m , 
£2 10s. ; second prize, £1 10*. ; third pnz , ’ * 
For the best twenty fve heads grown by t.u 
hihitor , £1 10s. ; 2nd, £1 ; 3rd, 10a. 

Prizes for Market Grows ^ 
market grower who shall exhibit th . 

bundles, grown by the exhibitor; each cont^ 
one hundred heads, £5 5s. This priz 0 flf ere d 
by Sir Henry Thompson. 2nd prize, U « 
by Samuel Spalding, Esq. 

1 ungir ri r 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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PLANTS FOR THE MILLION.—Consisting of 

1 (k rmium*, Lobelias, Verbenas, Calceolaria*, Coleuses, 
Chr, * inthe minis, Ageratuins, all well rooted. Is. 3d ]>cr dor., 
cash with order.—J. POWLEY, Florist, Philadelphia, 

>'ich. 


CTRONG, HEaLIIIY PLANTS from single 

0 pats—Geraniums, Vesuvius (scarlet), Crystal Palace (Jem 
'r.-Jdk-afi, Miss Kingsbury (silver leaf), Czar (bronze), White 
i Upper and other choice bedding varieties, 2s. 6d. per doz ; 
Mr*. Pollock and Sophia Duuiaresque, 3s. fid. doz. ; Zonal*, 
choicest varieties for pot culture, 4s. doz.; Fuchsias, choice 
TMi'-ties, 3». do/.. ; Dahlias, 3*. per doz.; Chrysanthemums, 
Large floweretl and Pompom.*, 2s. doz. ; Coleus, the best 
varieties, 2s. Cd. doz. ; Pansies, choice, show, and fancy, 3s. 
dor; CalceoLuia (Golden Gem), Heliotrope, Agendum, 
In-sine. Eeheveria, Lobelia, Verbenas, Salvias, Petunias, 
t:, ill at Is. Od. per doz.—Owing to the numerous testi- 
n uials received, 1 am again induced to offer my cheap eol- 
l-ctious of bedding plants, 25 doz. for £1 Is. ; 12 doz. for 
H. >i*.L; 5 do/., fur 5s. Cd. The above all strong and well 
carefully packed to travel any distance by post or 
nil fr*e, for cash with order.—J. POWLEY, Florist, Phila- 
dripLia, Norwich._ 

F JLAS for immediate effect, siilcndid fo- 
massing or edging: blue. Gs. 1UU; yellow, 6s. 6d. 100, o- 
L-. <!oz*.-n, post free.—HARK NESS St SON, Exelhy Lane 
}y'ur-.i-r>-. Lirdale. 

DKTfERIDGE’S Prize Globe Asters (*2I varie- 

D ties), same strain as wo exhibited so successfully last 
f* i:on, 5 ) plant*. Is. 8d.; 100, 2s. 9d„ post free.—HARK- 
XLSS k SuN, Exclby Lane Nursery, Beaale. 

piliJJX Druminondi crandiflora (twelve varie- 
X titFlowers of this beautiful strain rival the perennial 
I'id-.-x in .size, shape, aud colour; 50 plants, 2*. ; 1U0, 3s. 6d., 
:»>i free—HARK NESS k SON, Bedale. _ 

C KIlASTIUM tomentosum, or Snow in Sum. 

ir.cr; finest white edging plant; fine pluufes, Is. Sd. 100; 
12’ !«>», post or carriage paid.-HARKNESS St SON, Exclby 
Lan- Nursery, Bedale. 

M agnificent tom^tRCmb nastur: 

T1CM-Six lovely varieties, King of Tom Thumbs 
[■LT-u-’.eri, Gulden King, King Theodore (black), Crystal Palace 
•e-m (cr-.-aiuy white), Ruby King (pink). Spotted King, sur- 
jossing Geraniums and Calceolarias for bedding; packets, 
4-i each, or packet each variety, Is. Gd., post free ; catalogue 
fro-HARK NESS & SON, Exclby Lane Nursery, Bcdale, 
\ arkshire. 


T710LA PLANTS, large-flowered, blue, pretty 

“ for bedding or bordering flower-bed, walks, or carriages 
drives, continuing in beauty till destroyed by frost; price per 
dozen. Is. ; 3 dozen, 2s. fid. Remittance stamp or postal notes. 
Sent out properly packed, postage free.—Address, * SAMUEL 
I>AXON, Croft, near Warrington. 

PDELWEISS (Bridal Everlasting Flower), 

Ll rarest of Alpines, and is collected by tourists with the 
utmost peril of life only; this singular flower is found to be 
i:easy of cultivation, being a hardy perennial, curious star 
*Lape flowers. Seed per packet, 12 stamps; with specimen 
L x..r and cultural instructions, three packets 30 stamps, 
h 4 SAMUEL DAXON, Cro f t, near AV arrin gton. 

■|f|n FANCY PANSIES. — E-xtra strong 

1\J\J plants in flower, true to name, my selection, free to 
n;L for 12s.; bedding Pansies, 7s. fid. per 100; Violas, 6*. per 
Hi. all free to rail.—T. FAIRCLOUGH, Northenden, Che- 
shiK. 11363 


PANSIES, finest m the trade.—Show varieties, 

L 3s. dozen ; fancy varieties, 4s. dozen ; Dahlia cuttings 
iu'ic), La. Sd. dozen. Post free ; cash with order; catalogues 
gratis.—GEOimr. WHI TE, Ca rriag^^ d--'--** _ 

MOW is the time to plant Violets to insure suc- 
ll cess. A heavy surplus stock of the two host A iolets 
extant, viz.. The Czar and Victoria Regina; good plants 
ikl; extra strong, 3s. fid. per 100. All other leading varie¬ 
ties. equally cheap.—T. HARWOOD, The Vineyard, Kings- 
R-rswefl, Devon.____._ 

p RAND NEW FUCHSIAS.—President, Mag- 

VJ nmn Bonnm. and Othello, fid. each; choice frce-bloom- 
rig vara., including Clipper, Elegance, Hugh Mollon, Sousa- | 

linn, Beauty of Wilts, Warrior, &c., 2s. doz., carriage free.—G. -— JB--* i--. *- T 

COOKE, 8. Sewardstone Road, Victoria Park, Loudon. [1412 f .; s hteeu, free, for 12 postage stamps.—J, 


rjAULIFLOWER PLANTS ; very fine Early 

V-f Erfurt, finest imported seed; Early London, Walcheren, 
Eclipse, from sealed packets ; Autumn Giant, 30 for Sd., or 50 
for la., post free, 10a. per 1000, free on rail.—JOSEPH 
WITHERSPOON, Red Rose Vineries. Chester-Ie-Street. 

B edding plants —Ten dozen, i-_V Gd. ; 

half, 7a. fid.; consisting of strong Zonal and Variegated 
Geraniums, Calceolarias, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, Cupheas, 
Violas, Pansies. &c. Satisfaction guaranteed.—SIMCOX. 
158, Severn Road, Cardiff. [1266 

H ardy British ferns. - Twenty-five 

good-sized, healthy plants, several varieties,named, sent 
post free for fifteen stamps.—J. RICHARDS, Bear Street, 
Barnstaple. [1273 

T OMATOES for Greenhouse or Outdoor Cul¬ 
ture, Is. Gd. dozen ; Marrow plants, 4 for Is., free.—W. 
E. BOYCE, 14, Gloucester Road, Holloway, London, N. 

E ~~ Afc'L Y-FLOTV EKING CHR YSA N T H E- 

MUM8 (flower from July till November), 2s. dozen, 
free.—W. E. BOYCE, H, Gloucester Road, Holloway. N. 


flHEAP PLAN IN.—Calceolarias, Chrysunthe- 

yJ mums. Fuchsias, Coleus, Is. Gd. dozen; Ageratum, 
Perilla, Phlox Druminondi, 9d. dozen; Asters, Gulden 
Feather, Scabious, Gd, dozen; Harrison's Musk, 9cl, dazen; 
Scarlet Musk, three for Is., post free.—W. E. BOYCE, 14, 
Gloucester Road, Holloway, London. N._ 

PHLOX DEUMMONDI(equaI to the Verbena 

L for bedding), twelve, 9d. ; twenty-five, Is. 4<L—AV. E. 
BOYCE, 14, Gloucester Road, Holloway, N. 

Q U DIOR B GLOXINIAS. — Twelve strong, 

10 healthy plants of these lovely flowers, to bloom this sea¬ 
son, with printed instructions for cultivation in any warm 
greenhouse, post free in strong box and Moss, for 3s. Gd. ; 
12 smaller, 3s. These arc all from immense flowers of exquisite 
form and colour, mostly erect, mid will produce blooms quite 
equal to named kinds at four times the price.— HAVENtJ- 
CROl'T. Re 1 voir Road , L ordship Lane, S.E._ 

N OT1CF. ('heap and good V’erbenns - -LAWS 

& SON offer the above in splendid varieties of scarlet, 
white, purple, and pink, really good and healthy little plants, 
correctly named and safely packed, 12, lOd. ; ‘23, Is. Gd.; 50, 
2s. 6<L ; 100, 4s. 6d. ; carriage free.—Address, The Nurseries, 
Beccles. 


rjINERARIA.—\\ells large flowering, flowers 
VJ 3 in. across, see report in Gardening Ilialstratep, 
April 15, page 76. This is the best time to sow ; per packet 
Is. fid. and2s. 6d., from AV. AVELLS, Florist, Earlswood, 
Surrey. 


PANSIES! PANSIES! PANSIES !-400 va- 

L rities of the finest named Show and Fancy Pansies. 
Show varieties, 3s. per doz.; Fancy varieties, 4*. per doz.. all 
splendid strong stuff, and warranted true to name. Post 
free. Catalogue* on application.—AV. & F. AVHEEL- 
WRIGHT, Florists, Oldswinfrml, Stourbridge. 

P ANSIES ! PANSIES ! PANSIES !-Bedding 

varieties. Blue Stone, finest blue; Mrs. Felton, finest 
white, 2s. per dozen; 12s. per 100; Cleveden Yellow, Blue 
King, Tory, kc.. Is. Gd. per dozen; 10s. per 100. post free; 
extra plants for carriage—W. & F. AVHEELWRIGHT, 
Fhprists, ( Hdswiuford, St < urliri dge. 


■KTOTICEl— Send for our descriptive list; by so 

Lv doing you will know which arc the best Abutilons, 
Coleus, Fuchsia*, Pelargoniums, Petunias, &c., free on 
application. Geraniums ; the dsepest crimson H. Jacoby, 5s. 
per doz.; 12 very best, including I've got it and II Ja«oby. 5s.; 
12 grand double, including the best white, scarlet, and AV. 

f . Gladstone (double guinea), 5s.; 12 C.iimeH’s new bronze 
tilu, fis., 9d. each; 12 Marshal MacMahon, 3s. 6d. ; 12 
Happy Thought. 3s. 6d.; 12 tricolors, 3s. 6d. ; 6 each of the 
best new Ivy-leaf, single and double, 5s. Freak of Nature, 
3 for 1*. 2d. La France, cross between Zonal and Ivy-leaf, 
novel, 9d. each; Geraniums Prima Donna, West Brighton 
Gem, Dr. Denny's newest blue, Guinea, newest yellow. Dr. 
Orton, W. E. Gladstone, F. V. Raspail, 6cL each, the 7 for 
3a, ; 3 exquisite doubles for button-holes, 2s. fid.; 12 best 
Coleus, including The Queen, Pompadour, Illuminator, and 
Mrs. G. Simpson, 3s.; 12 best Fuchsias, including Lizzie 
A T idler, the new mauve double, and Snow O!oud, the new 
German double white, 3s. 6d. ; 12 best Dahlias, show, fancy, 
and Pompone, 3*. Gd.; 12 best striped and fringed Petunias, 
mcliuling Premier, the new largo semi-double blooms 7 
inches across, 5s. ; 12 tuberous Begonias, from Laing's prize 
strain, 4s. ; Heliotropes White Lady, pure white, and Swan- 
ley Giant, blooms 12 in. across. Is. 4d. the 2; 12 choice 
seedling Verbenas, seed direct from the Continent. Is. fid. ; 
Harrison's ^lusk, Altcrnanthera, Coleus Verschaffolti, 
Iresine, Lobelia, Calceolaria (Goklen Gem), dwarf Ageratum, 
Mimulus, Mesembryanthemum virgatum and Lobelia, Is. 2d. 
per doz. : blue Salvias, Tropieolum Fireball, Heliotrope, 2s. 
per doz. ; Phlox Drummondi. Asters, Dianthus Eastern 
Queen and Crimson Belle, Stocks, French an’d African Mari¬ 
golds and Everlastings, Gd. doz., 36, Is. 2d.; Geranium Eureka 
(I’ve got it), the best pure white, first class certificate, rooted 
cuttings, fie. per doz.; Fuchsia Miss Lizzie Vidler, now 
mauve coloured double, the most distinct Fuchsia raised; 
owing to its being such a splendid plant maker wc are able to 
place it in reach of every lover of Fuchsias; three well- 
rooted cuttings for Is. 2d. ; Fuchsia Ethel Fry, new 
double white, is a perfect gem, the seedling plant flowering 
when only 10 incheH high ; Is. Cd. each. Post free for cash 
with order.—JONES & NORTH, Hope Nursery, LewL«hnm, 
Kent._ 

T L. MAYOS having grown the two following 
• exce'leiit plant* in large numbers, will send them, post 
free, at the subjoined low prices. 

F NE HARDY EDGING PLANT, Santolina 

incaim (perennial), suitable for carriage drives, herbace¬ 
ous borders, or ttow’er beds, having dense, silvery, elegant 
foliage; is very hardy; lasts for years if cut back in Febru¬ 
ary; nice plants, post free, fis. per 100, Is. 3d. per dozen. 

WINTER - FLOWERING GLADIOLUS.— 

v V Schizostylis coccinca, half-hardy perennial, fine for 
making window’s and greenhouses gay in late autumn and 
winter when blooms are so scarce, 12s. per 100, or 2s. per doz., 
post free. Violas, 8s. per 100.—T. L, MAYOS, Nurseryman, 
Hereford. _ 

•pO CLEAR OUT—I will give, on receipt 

J- of 12*. Gd., 6 dozen Geraniums of twelve kinds 
suitable for greenhouse ; 1 dozen Fuchsias named, in twelve 
varieties; 1 dozen Trndescantio, three varieties; 1 dozen 
Lobelia, blue and white; 3 plauts Sparmannia africana; 2 
plants Diplacus aurantiacus ; 1 dozen Mesembryanthemum 
cordifolium variegntum. The above, carriage paid, per Mid¬ 
land aud L. k N. w. train (passenger).—T. BETTERIDGE, 
Measham Hall, Atherstone. _ 


TT IOLAb, all the best varieties, 1 dozen in 12* 

V varieties. Is. Gd. ; 100 in 12 varieties, 10s. ; yellow, white, 
or blue, Is, 3d. dozen, 8s. per 100; Daisies, double crimson, 
white, or pink. 7d. dozen, 4s. per 100* Sweet Williams, fine 
plants, 50, 2s. fid., 100, 3a. 9d. ; white Finks, 8d. dozen, free, 
extra for carriage.-W. & F. WHEELWRIGHT, Florist s, Qld- 

STOCKS”from open ground, 

1 Indian Pinks. Phlox Druminondi, Silene pendvda. &c., 
healthy plants, all Cd. dozen, free.—AV. k 1*. WHEEL¬ 
WRIGHT, Florists, Oldswinford, Stourbridge._ 


CALCEOLARIAS (Golden Gem). 100 strong 

U plants on rail for 6s. ; Geraniums (bedding), Is M. per doz., 
free! —AV. & F. AVHEELWRIGHT, Florists, Oldswmford, 
Stourbridge. 


TOVELY BRONZR GERANIUMS—Very 

Ll attractive and showy; The Czar, The Shah, The Moor, 
Gipsy Girl. Mrs.Quilter, Mrs. H. AVeir, and W. E.Gumbleton— 
seven for 2s. fid., free-G. COOKE, 8. Sewardstoue 
Road A r ictoria'Park, London. _lill 


OUTDOOR CUCUMBERS.—The best sort in 

v cultivation is the First Prize Incomparable Ridge, which 
produces in the open ground abuiidance of fruit from IS in. 
to 21 in. in length. A trial is solicited. 21 seeds 7d. post free, 
with cultural directions and testimonials.—C. SHILLING, 
eetdsman, VVinchfield, Hants.___L_"5 

DEDDlN(TPLA^rS.—IIenry Surman, Florist, 

D Witney Oxon, is now prepared to supply the following 
5* hex of plant* : 2 dozen Geraniums, 1 dozen Yellow Gem { 
Calceolaria*. 2 dozen Lobelias, 2 dozen Golden leather, 1 j 
dozen Petunias, 1 dozen Astern, 1 dozen Phlox Druminondi, j 
G Heliotrope*. 6 Fuchsias, 6 Coleus, 6 African, 6 t rench 
M irigolds. Half the number, 3s.; sent free for cash with 
order. Purchasers state when required_ 

HARRISON'S GIANT MUSK. — Twelve 

■LL strong plants Rent free for 2s. ; six for Is. Id.. ; smaller 
phr.t*. Is, 2d. and 8iL respectively—G. AV. ROBIN SUN, 
F.orist, Barton-on-H umber. _____ 

’KTICOTI ANAS (tine white), LINUM FLAVUM 

IN (yellow), MONOOH/ETON (pink), most charming pro¬ 
fuse wirjter-flowering cool greenhouse plants, certain to 
please, from 7d. each, 6*. per doz., post free; also splendid 
pdlectiun of bedding aud other stock cheap and good. Csita- 
i m* free.—W. BAILEY, Winter Garden, Southbourne-ou- 
near Christchurch._____ 

TO PANSY GROWERS and EXHIBITORS. 

X —The grandest collection in England. No Violas or 
inferior sort* kept. Twelve distinct Show and Fancy, 3si : 2a, 
5? »>L ; carriage free, with descriptive list.— h. Ml El 1 ER- 
HorLrt, ProspectJIouse, Belper. Trade supplied._ 

PANCRATIUM CARIBB.EUM.—Fresh im- 

1 portation of bulla of this splendid white-flowered fra¬ 
grant greenhouse plant, Is. Cd. each; six for in. 6<1.; twelve 
l-Tj 12s.'—HOOPER & CO., Cuvent Garden,_Lqiulon, W.C. 

THE SCARLET GLADIOLUS((L brenchleycn- 

X sis), the finest hardy autumn flower for any garden. 
Plant now. Strong bulbs. 2s. per dozen; 10s. per 1UU.— 
HOOPER & <JO , Coveut Garden, London._ 


_AS WITH BERRIES—The seeds for 

propagating pollen producing plants are now ripe ; 

, r-,m.eon, free, for 12 postage stamps.—J. R. FIELD, &t. 
Peter's, Ramsgate. __ _ 

QFECIAL OFFER of thousands of bedding and 

O other plants, all in tine condition ; Aster Victoria, Ger¬ 
man imported, 2s. Cd. per 100; Calceolaria, the Gera, 2*. fid. 
to 3s. Cd. per doz, ; Dahlias, flue show varieties, 4s. to 6a per 
doz. ; Dahlias, Pompone, in fine sorts, 4s. per doz. ; Fuch¬ 
sias, a fine selection of named sorts, 4s. to bs. per doz. ; Gera¬ 
niums, double Vesuvius. 3s. Cd. : Vesuvius, 2*. Cd. to 3s. 6<1. ; 
bronze variegated aud Crystal Falacc Gem, 2s. 6d. to 4* ; fine 
scarlet in variety, 2s. to 3s. ; Zonal*, a tine collection, 4s. per 
doz.; Lobelia, from cuttings, Is. doz., Cs. 6<i per 100 ; Pansies, 
in fine named sorts, 2s. fid. per doz.; \ iolas, Is. Gl. to 2s. nor 
doz ; Phlox Druminondi grandiflora, 2s. Cd. per 100 ; Golden 


rjHOICK strong, hardy, perennial flower roots, 

VJ extra choice Pansy seed, 4d. and 7d. y»er jnicket.—AV. 
TITTERTON, Florist, Leicester Road, Loughborough'. 

MO GARDEN should lie ^ lc Vm pt-Ma dut-ru+m. 

Xl 4 varieties to include thsk.fJUfiP'nJbwo] “ 


shire. 

SPECIAL 


OFFER. - 


njcoium cananense, j.. imomunmu umu 
Barclayana. and Lophospernmm samdens 
for 2s. Cd.; Nicotiana longiflora (Cannell s), < 
12 new varieties, 1SS1). Acacias, Carinas, ur 


ivvorth, Lciccster- 

__ __ (1115 

Beautiful Climbers, 

K3 namely, EccremocarpuB, Ipomoeas, Thunbergias, Tro- 
pjcolum canaricuse, T. I.obbianum Brilliant, Maurandya 

.. samdens, 6 for Is. 4d., 12 

Gloxinias, Coleus, 
_ and Single Dahlias 
(CaVnioil's* strain), 4 for is. 4d., 12 for 3s ; Coleus (named), 
Cockncoml s, Lantanas, and Mftuulus, 10 for Is. 4il, 20 for 
2s. 6iL ; Yucca gloriosa, and Grevillea robu-ta, 2 for Is 4d ; 
window phmts (named), 15 for Is. 4d. t 30 for 2s Gl.,; bedinng 
plants, end of May. 50 for 2s. All str.rag, well rooted, ready 
for planting; safely packed in tin cases, carriage paid.—J. 

SYLVESTER, Idle, Leeds.___t 14 -° 

rpUBEROES BEGONIAS.—A special'ity, raised 

i. from the best varieties, mixed colours, 3 plants, Is. Gd. 

6 2s Cd. ; 12, 4s. ; carefully hybridised seed, Is. per jacket- 
all post free.—J.'.LEGGETT, 20, Frederick Street, Caledonian 
Road, London, N._ __ 


HONCRETE, C 

U material for stal 


_ nraterial for stable floors, cow-houses, greenhouses, and 
all farm buildings, warehouses, basements, yards, carriage 
drives, garden walks, causeways, and flre-proof flooring. It is 
imjiervious to damp and vwmiu-proof. Estimates, sainples. 


Feather 2s per lOO^Stoc^s^German imported, fid! per doz., j and references free on application. Exirerieuced workmen 
- '‘ffib^’iSysanthc-mum, best named, tine stock, 4s. to sent to all parts ofthc countryuml^ 

' \. pr t i 0/ • Primulas. AVilliams’ white, rod, Meteor, and i rials used. All work guaranteed. Note the address W. 11. 


‘per doz.; Primulas, Williams’ white, —, 

Carter's superior strain; Cyclamen gigauteuin, 2s. per doz. 
Cash to accompany all orders.—THUS. I OI E, Blackburn 
Road Nursery, Asti ey Bridge. _ 

TNIPLACUS CALIFORNICA, greenhouse 

X/ shrub and good window plant, almost hardy. Flo were 
of soft dead geld colour, in great profusion, strong plants to 
bloom early, Is. 3d. each ; two for 2s., post free.—I j. BRIGHT. 
Hendon, Middlesex. _ 

fNLIANTHUS, the Glory Pea, or Parrot Beak, 

Vj racemes of magnificent Bcarlet flowers, a ft '^, T st . r /Jl|i S 
plants, Is. fid. each ; two for 2s. Cd., post free.-t. LlHGllI, 
Hendo n, M iddlesex.___— 

TROUBLE TROP.-EOLU.MS.— Majus gramli- 

JJ florum i.lenkrinilim, yellow, maroon blotch, two for la ; 
llermine Grasshotf, orange scarlet, two for Is., or two ot each 
f or I* 6<.l. jK>st fret*.— F. BRIGH T, Hondon, Middlesex. 


WS 5 ! 

11. WAY MAN, Dowuhaui Market, Norfolk. [138.1 i Retford. 


KIRTLAN, Hcadinglcy Concrete AVorks, Leeds._ 

"DIMMEL’S NEW SEASON PERFUMES, ex- 

Ib traded direct from flowers with his patent MiTogene.— 
White Heliotrope, White Pink, White Lilac, White Rose, 
Marietta, Rose Laurel, AVallflower, Sweet Pea, SjTinga, &c. 
All from 2s. Gd.—EUGENE RIMMEL, 96, Strand, 1-8, 
Regent Street; and 24, Comhill, London ; and 9, Boulcvanl 
des Capncines, Paris. _ __, 

mjiE AMATEUR’S GUINEA CRATE ot 

X G ARDEN POTS contains thirteen dozen TOTS, 
SAUCERS, and SEED PANS, from 3 in. to 8 in in diameter, 
including crate aud carriage free to any goods station in 
England or Wales. Cash with order. N.L.—Twm-gumca 
crates will contain double value and pots up to 10I in. in 
diameter.-JOHN MATTHEWS, Royal Potteries, Weston- 
super-Mare. ______ 

OULPHdONE LOTION.—All external Cure 
OKKUSof Bcautitnl Ulimtnn^ HanCTHTr y 1fj-Hkl. 

Creeper. Convolvulus major, Chinbing Nasturtium and ; 5 pimples, mlrn-ss, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish 

Sweet Peas, also ’ ( as if by magic ; while old skin disorders, that have plagued 

packets, ls„ free.—G. KKMl\_Ru-s<*ll_StreeL Norwich^.1141? ^./j^ere for j’eare, however deeply rooted. Sulpholine will 
\NTHCS HEDDEWTGI, DoilVllc Zinnias, I successfully attack them. It destroys ttliu ammalcu m which 
Phlox, Asters. .Stocks, French Marigolds, Godetia i cause these unsightly, irriital“Jocti‘u'g’m'iy ChlniLts* 
Albemarle Nemophila, and Giant Sunflowers, Cd. dozen. ' duces a clear skin bulpholuie Lotion is sold by Ghemibts. 

Ageratum A T erbenas (seedlings), Heliotropes and Giant To- Dottles, 2s.^d._____ — 

b'icco plants. Is. dozen. Geraniums, best * mHE NEW GARDEN HOSE, made Upon'the 

dozen, all strong plants, post free.—C. KEMP, Russell Street, 1(J of the ttrL . hose used by Captain Shaw, 0. B., Chief 

Norwich._____ ! oificer of the Metroixditau hire Brigade It is much cheaper 

dwarf and far more durable than white rubber or fabric hose, 
“'rivate customers supplied at trade prices. Sample free 

--.JR i SONS, 63, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


D l 


— I pVERGREEN Veronicas, beautiful 

I.— , XI shrubs, free bio 


M E Kli Y W E AT HE! 
Works: Greenwich. 
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HARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fibre 

VX Refuse, 3d per bushel, 100 for 20s.; truck (loose). 30s. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6d per sack. 5 Bocks 25s., 
sacks -hi. each. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per sack, 5 sucks 22s.. 
sacks 4d each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d per bushel. 15s. half 
tou. 26s. per ton ; in 2 bushel bags, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel. Sphagnum 
Moss, 8s. 6d. per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, Virgin 
Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats, Ac. Write for free 
l'ricc List, II. G. SMYTH, 17a, Coal Yard, Drury Lane (late 
of Castle Street, Long Acre). 

pjOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb's 

vJ Patent Process, as supplied to all the Royal Gar Jens and 
Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful at all seasons. Invalu¬ 
able for Potting, Plunging, Forcing, Ferneries, Strawberries, 
Bedding-out Plants, &c. Destroys all slugs and Insects. Sacks, 
Is. each ; 15 sacks, 12a. ; 30 sacks, 20s. (all sacks included). 
Truck-load, free on rail, 25s. ; limited quantities of P. M. 
ppecial quality, granulated, in sacks only, Ib. 6d. (2 Prize 
Medals) valuable for Potting and use in Conservatory. 
Terms, Btrictly cash with order. To obtain the genuine 
article, buy direct from the Manufacturers, CHUBB, 
ROUND, & CO., Fibre WorkH, West Ferry Road. Mill wall, 
London, E. 


HOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best quality, 

vJ Is. per bag; 30 bags, 18s. ; truck load, free to rail, 2is. 
All garden requisites.—A. FOULON, 32, St. Mary Axe. 

TYENYN’S unrivalled TOBACCO CLOTH^iul 

U PAPER.-Paper, 7d. per lb., 14 lbs, 8s.; Cloth, 8d.per lb., 
14 lbs., 9s.; Roll paper, 9d per lb.—J. DENYN, 73, Rcndle- 
sham Road, Clapton. 

TfEKL’S NEW AND LOW-PRICED IN 

-Cx 8ECTICIDE.—Used by Gardeners of H.It.H. the 
PRINCE OF WALES, &c. A free, uon-injurious fluid, easily 
applied. No moro smoke. Invaluable for ladies. 3d. per 
gallon (concentrated). Interesting descriptive Pamphlet and 
Report gratis.—Mr. HAWE8, Walcot Parade, Bath. Please 
write, j lb. s ample c ase, post free, la. 


HONCENTRATED TOWN MANURE, 

taining 8 per cent, ammonia, equal to 35 per cei 


con¬ 
taining 8 per cent, ammonia, equal to 35 per cent, sul¬ 
phate of ammonia. Delivered at Warrington Stations in bags 
of 2 cwt. < tch, at £7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, 
Town Hall, Warrington. 

HHARCOAL, finely powdered, invaluable for 

yJ lawns and old gardens ; prevents clubbing in Cabbages. 
Price 25s. per ton, in bags, at Warrington Stations, or 2s. Cd. 
per 2 cwt. bag.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, Town Hall, 
Warrington. 


PURE WOOD CHARCOAL for Agricultural, 

-L Horticultural, and Sanitary purposes; also for Vine 
Borders, Flower Beds, and Pots. Prices on application to 
HIRST, BROOK, & HIRST, Manufacturers, Leeds._ 

VIRGlfi CORK FOR FERNERIES AND 

V CONSERVATORIES.—The cheapest and best house 
in London.-GEORGE LOCKYER & CO., 13, High Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. 


pXTRAstout and strong I aNNED a\ Ei'TlN(4 

J-l 2 yards wide, lid. per yard: 4 yards wide, 3d. per 
yard; 2 yards wide. 10s. per lOO yanls ; 4 yards wide, 20s. per 
100 yds. NEW TWINE NETTING, 1 in. mesh, 1 yd wide, 
2d.; 2 yards wide, 4d. ; 4 yards wide, 8d. per yard. GARDEN 
NETTING, 60 inches wide, 9 meshes to the square inch. 7d. 
per yard TIFFANY, 20 yards by 1 yard 3s. 4d., or 2Jd. yard, 
—W. CULLINGFORD, Forest Gnte, London, E._ 

•PANNED NETTING of superior quality, and 

J- all selected 1, 2, and 4 yards wide, at Id., 2d., and 4d. 
~~ VTRihv JKnructr;, TOBACCO CLOTH, &c. 


T yard; Scrym, Tiffany Elastic Netting, second-hand 
Bunting, Ac. Sample book 2 stamps —JOHN EDG1NGTON 
A CO.. 48, Long Lane, West Smithfield, London, E C 

QTOUT Strong TANNED GAHDEN NET- 

UT b 2 - 3, 4yd8. wide, Ud per square yd. ; 200 yds., 

18a. ; 400, £1 15a.; GOO, £2 los Goou ordinary netting, 

i.wEUvi 300, * 1 la - Customers' letters approving if desired. 
SMITH, 9, Mary' s Terra ce, Newtown , Hu ntingdon. 


HALVAXISED FITTINGS FOR 'WIRING 

y FRUIT WALLS.—F. MORTON A CO., 1, Delahay 
Street, Westminster, S.W., supply these, at following prices 
for cash to accompany order: Tightening Raidissc-urs, 2s. 8d 

S it doz. ; Terminal Holdfasts, la. 9d per doz. ; Eyes for 
uiding the Wires, 5d. i>er doz. : Wire, Is. lOd. per 100 yds • 
Winding Key (only one required), 4d. Bags for packing extra! 

POULTRY WIRENETTING, GALVANISED, 

“L . at exceptionally low prices from 

I RAN CIS MORTON and Co. (Limited), 1, Delahay Street 
>V estininster. Price Lists o n applicat ion. 

PEA OR RASPBERRY TRAINERS, 6f tTbvr 

PEA PROTECTORS, 3 ft. long, 6d. each- 
GARDEN ARCHES, FLOWER POT STANDS, HANG- 
ING BASKETS, all kinds of Wire Garden and Greenhouse 
requisites. Illustrated price lists on application.—BROOKES 
A Co.^Established 1769, 4, Cateatou Street, Manchester. 

pY Royal Letters PatentT^GAS CONSER- 

VATORY BOILER.—Reflector Gas Cooking Stove, 
10s Gd. to £10. EXCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Testing 
nials on application. Enclose stamp.—U. SHREWSBURY 
59, Old Bailey, and Barrington Road, Brixton. 



GREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

y Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 ft. by 7 ft £4 
Conservatory, 12 ft. by 8 ft., £8. Vinery. 20 ft.. £7. Tenant* 
^prawingB, 3d. - Yorkshire Horticultural Works 
Wmd hill, Shipley. _ . ^424 


GLASSHOUSES AND HEATING. - PAM- 

y PHLET, with views and prices tor this work of any ex¬ 
tent from £12. Hygienic Gas Stoves from £3. Sir J. Paxton'- 
Hothouses, Bo.lers, Syringes. Garden Seats, etc 
B. W. WARHURST , 33, Hig h gate Ro ad, London, N.W. 


PAINT. — Large Quantity for sale specially 
~ prepared for Ilorticultural buildings, greenhouses, 
Ac., 2d. per lb .all colours ; improved zinc white paint, 4Jd. 
i vStowW fine , oak varnish, 7b gallon ; cash.— 

A. LEETL A Co., P a int Manufacturers, 12 9, London Rd., S.E. 

Amateur’s Hot-Water Apparatus. 
ACME Slow Combuslion Boiler, pipes, and 

£a- all fittings complete, ready for erection, from ,13 15s. 
Independent Slow Combustion Star Boilers from 40 j each 
Illustrated Lists free. ' 

CHAS. P. KIN NELL A CO., 31, Baukside, S.E. 


By permission of the Hon. Board of Cu stoma 
DUTY FREE- 

TOBACCO PREPARATIONS 

FOR 

HORTICULTURAL USE. 

TWICOTINE SOAP.-An effectual and speedy 

-LN Eradicator of Scale, Thrip, Green Fly, Mealy Bug, Red 
JSpider, American Blight and all Parasites affecting plants 
"without injury to foliage. The Manufacturers have great 
pleasure in bringing to the notice of Horticulturists generally 
this valuable preparation, the basis of which is Nicotine, or 
the Oil of Tobacco, with which is blended other essential 
ingredients, to render it available as a general Insecticide 
that may be used as a Wash or Dip for out or indoor plants. 
Soldin Jars, 8 oza., Is. 6d.; 20 ounces, 3«. ; and in Tins, 14 lbs., 
15s. Gd. , and Drums, 28 lbs., 25s. ; 56 lbs., 50s.; 112 lbs., 95s. 
Full directions for use upon each package. 

And 2 oz. sample jars, 6d each. 

•TOBACCO JUICE for horticultural purposes. 

J- It is highly concentrated, and contains the strength of 
42 ozs. of beststrong leaf-tobacco in each gallon. In bottles, 
la., 2a. Gd., 5a. each ; and in casks, 3s. per gall. 

TOBACCO POWDER for destroying and pre- 

J- venting Insects, Blights, and Mildews on plants and 
trees. It is easily applied by dusting, and will not in any way 
harm either plants or trees. In tins, Is., 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s. each; 
and in bags, 28 Ilia. 18s. ; 56 lbs., 36s.; 112 lbs., 72s. each. 

TOBACCO PAPEfe, CLOTH, and CORD, for 

-L Fumigating Greenhouses. These Articles are now well 
known and extensively patronised by the most experienced 
Horticulturists. 

HORRY, SOPER, FOWLER & CO. (Limited), 

'J Sole Manufacturers. Offices and Show Rooms : FINS 
BURY STREET. E C. Manufactory and Bonded Tobacco 
Stores : SHAD THAMES. LONDON. S.E. 

OG Gflfl PARROTS imported annually.—A 

beautiful African grey, with crimson ta 


(WO beautiful African 
sent to any address, package inclm 
factory- on receipt money returned. 
Beautiful Simrin_- Gimnrii 


with crimson tail, 
d. for 15s. If not satia- 
. . A host of other stock. 

Beautiful Singing Canaries, small fnn-igo binK pet Mon¬ 
keys, Tortoises, Peacocks’ feathers, 5000 Parrot cages, ami 
fresh arrivals daily. The Grey Parrot—the Thirty ( 

Bird—that took the two first prizes at the Surrey Show in 
1878 and 1881, vm purchased from me a young bird. — 
WILLIAM CROSS, largest importer in the world, Liver¬ 
pool. __ 

"DEE-KEEPERS who wish for a superior article 

B at a small cost should apply tor list of price 

n uisites for advanced and modern bee-keeping -BARGE 
FREEMAN, 23. Market Plaoe, Great Yarmouth 

"PERN CASES, elegant black, gold case, new 

J- design, complete packed and put on rail, 50 b. ; 
photo, and testimonials : also outside window Ferneries and 
Aquariums made to order.—W. RAGLAN, 15, Moruington 
Road, New C ross. 

TO THE TRADE-— Birch Brooms, Garden 

J- and Tree Stakes of every’ description, Pea Boughs, Grass 
Rods, &c.—G. PUTTIER, Underwood Merchant, Birch 
Broom and Charcoal Manufacturer, 115, Bethnal Green Road, 
London, E. 

ROLL TOBACCO PAPER, CLOTH, 

AND FIBRE FOR FUMIGATINQ. 

The best and strongest it is possible to obtain, G lb., 4s. Cd. ■ 
3(L4)a^ 20s.. Good s trong Tobacco Paper or Cloth, 6 lbs., 3s 
Station in Kent. All our articles contain tlTe "“pure essence “>f 
tobacco only. UsedinRoyal nurseries, gardens of the nobility 
and by leading men of the profession, &c.—Manufacturers 
DAKtlNGTON BROS., Frederick StiWt, Chath.!,, P.0.5 
and Cheques Darlington Bros.,Chatham. OldTobacco Rope, 
very strong, for fumi g ating, Ac., 56 lbs. . 12s. 6d.; 1 cwt.. Tzl. 

Wolffs Indelible Garden Pencils. 

BLACK, RED. and BLUE. 

The writing will withstand the action of air, rain, etc. Price 
3d each (with either Point Protector or Patent Swivel for 
attaching stnng) Sample on receipt of four stamps. Sup- 
plied to the Trade on cards of 2 dozen. Of all Seedsmen, 
and of the Manufacturers. E. WOLFF AND SON, 55, Great 
Queen Street, Loudon, W.C. 


3-arden Requisites. __ 

QOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, fresh aud 

^ pure, 4 bushels, Is.; 120 for 20s. ; truck (loose). 25g Brown 
phroua Peat, 5s. per sack ; 5 for 22s. 6iL Black Fibrm.« 
p eat, 4s. 6cL per sack; 5 for 20s. Sacks, 4<L ea?h Coareo 
Silver Sand Is. 6d. per bushel. Yellow Fibrous Loam Sf 
Mould and Peat Mould. Is. per bushel. Manure of all 
kinds, fresh Sphagnum Garden Sticks and Labels Russia 
Mats, &c„ Tobacco Cloth and Paper. Best in the market 
Cloth, 8d. per lb ’ Specialite Paper, imported solely by us! 
i"-JfXfrlb. ; 28 lb. 26s. Write for Price List. y y U8 * 

W. HERBERT & CO., Horticultural Stores, 19. New Broad 
Street, Londo n , E.C. (turning by Gow’s , Fi shm onger). 


FOUNTAIN JETS. 

R. BASKERVILL, 

Maker of all kinds of FOUNTAIN JETS 
for Aquariums, Gardens, Illuminations, kc. 
(Maker of Fairy Fountains to the Roy al Poly¬ 
technic Institution.) * 

138, Newington Butts, S E. 

ILLUSTRATE D PRICE LIST. ONE STAMP 

Galvanised Wire Strawberry Supporters. 




SIMPLE ! EFFICIENT ! ! CHEAP !! I 
Is. per dozen. 

REYNOLDS k CO., 57, New Compton Street, London, W.C. 
Illustrated price list post free. 


BOULTON & PAUL, 

Manufacturers, NORWICH. 



DOVE COTE. 


rOEAlASTRT 


Illustrated Catalogue with 100 New Desigi 
free by post, containing Practical Treatise on tb 
management of Toultry. Pigeons, Phensantn 
Aviary. Kennel, &e. 


BOXES FOR SENDING FRlil 
BY RAIL 



Made of stout wood, planed and hinged, with fastciui 
and holes, through w’hich a string can be passed and sea 
on the top to prevent all tampering or pilfering. Mout 
wooden divisions keep each Peach, &c., in it* place Wrapj 
in wool or tissue paper, they fit in firmly and never bruise. 


Boxes for 8 Peaches, 10d. each, or 9s. 6d. per di 
12 ,, Is. 11s- 0d- „ 


THOS. CHRISTY & CO, 

155, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E 
Manufacturers of Ili/dro-lncubaton. 

BOULTON & PAUL 

MANUFACTURERS, 

NORWICH, 

or IMPROVED 

GARDEN 
IMPLEMENTS 

Illustrated Catalogue 
free by post. 




PLASTIC STOCKINGS, for Yai 

■“ co8e ar *d Weakness, 5s. Knee Caps, L 
Rings, Anklets, 3v 6d„ and 4s. Should 
| Braces, 7s. 6d. ; prevent stooping. Moc-ma 

8onofrm 


. prevent stooping. 

Rupture Truss (no springs), 12s. 6d. uonoirra 
for deafness, 2s. 6d. Railway and Night Co 
vemences. 12s. 6d. Illustrations, four stara; 
—MILLIKIN i LAWLEY, 165, Strand. 


WESTB r °MWICII floral and hoi 

’’ .TICm.TUEALSOOIETY.-The Second Show w 
be heid in Dartmouth Park on August 7 & 8, 1882, when £1 
will be offered in prizes. Entries dose July 22. Schedules 
prizes may-be obtained on application to the secretary, Wl 
M. EALES, 32, Thymne^Street, West Bromwich. _ 

T)ULA\ ICH. —Comimet house ; beautiful ar 

• R ’x rooms; gas, Venetian blind 
electric bell, garden ; hothouse, 18 ft. by 10 ft. ; rent, £30 
5.” r iv. a nl 1 for ow “ er : -tIeo one, «iinie m 
£.6.-THOMSON, Beach Terrace, Thurlow HilL [13 
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TTARDY FLOWERS explains the Cultoi 

and Propagation of all the finer flowers hardy ia oi 
climate, with short descriptions alphabetically arranged, at 
carefully-made selections of the plants for various purpo^ 
Cheap edition, 3s. 6d., post free, 4s — Garden Office, 3 
Southampton Street, Covcnt Garden . London, W.C. 

The lonxjoN' AiarkLT Gardena- - : 

J- handy volume, yi.iiig a detailed account of how Mark 
Gardeners and Florists in and around London grow Flower 
1 lants, Fruits, and Vegetables for Covent Garden Marke 
Pnce 2s. cd., post free 2s. 9d.— GAP.den Office, 37. Sontl 
ftin pton Street. Covent Garden, L o ndon, W.C. 

PA RKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS. vit 

upwards of 350 Illustrations, price 18s.— The Garde 
Office, 37, Southamjiton Street, Covent Garden, London, W.< 

Original fro-rri 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 





May 20, 1882. 


GARDENING ILLUS1 RATED 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 


'THE ORCHARDIST.—The most complete 

X work on fruit in the English language, ’M. 6<1. free by 
Ihk Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent 
harden. London, W. C 


THE ART OF (DRAFTING & BUDDING, 

X By Charles Ualtlt. Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d.; poet 
free, 3s. lfld.—T he Garden Ottice, 37, Southampton Street, 
(’event Garden, London. W.C. 

MUSHROOM CULTURE : its Extension and 

ill Improvement. Cheap edition, now ready. Price Is. 6<L t 
prat free Is. 9 iL-Thk Garden Ottice, 37, Southampton 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W. C. 

HARDEN RECEIPTS By C W. Quin Price 

VJ 2a wL; post free, 2s. 8d.—T h k Garden Ottice, 37, South¬ 
ampton Street. Covcnt. Garden, Loudon. W.C. _ ____ 

ALPINE" FLOWERS FOR ENGLISH GAR- 

xi DENS. With numerous fine illustrations. Price 7 a 6d., 
vest free 8s. —The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street 
i'event Garden. London,^W.C. 

PRUNING AND TRAINING IMPROVED. 

X By J. SIMPSON, of Wort ley Hall Gardens. 2s.; post 
free 2a 34— The GARDEN Office, 37 Southampton Street, 

< nmjt Garden, London, W.C. 

THE SUB-TROPICAL “GARDEN lias beau- 

X tirully-engraved figures of ail the important type* of hardy 
plants useful in obtaining picturesque effect* in th6 garden. 
Prrco 5s., post free 6s. 6<.t— Garden Office, 37, Soutli- 
:»uiliten Street. Coven t Gar den, London. W.C._ 

THE GARDEN.—Terms of Subscription.— 
X Twelve mouths, post free, in advance, 19 h. 6d.: Six 
Months, ft*. 9d ; Three Month*, Ss. The Garden is posted 
regularly to America. Austria, Belgium, Canada, Egypt, 
France, Germany, Holland Ituly, Portugal. Russia, and 
West Indies, for twelve mouths, at 24s. P.O.O. payable to 
Thokas Spanswick, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Gar- 
den, Londop, W .C. 

Volumes, Parts, and Binding Ciises. 

THE GAKDKM is also published in Monthly 

X parts. Is. Od. (pout free. Is. 9d.), and in Half-yearly 
Vohmws. All the Volumes of The Garden are on sale. 
Price, VoL I. (now scarce), 21s.; Vols. II. to VIII., 12s. Pitch; 
VoL IX. and subsequent volumes, 18s. each. Binding Cas<i» 
for each volume, 2s. each. The best way to procure the Bind¬ 
ing covers is to order them tlirough a newsagent. 

READERS of THE GARDEN are advised to 
aw obtain the paper in all cases where it is possible through 
a newsagent, bookseller, or at a railway bookstall, and to its- 
that to he delivered flat or unfolded, so that injury to 
the Coloured Plate and Engravings may be avoided. Where, 
however, in country districts it may not be thus obtained with 
mmhrity, the best way is to forward Subscriptions to the 

< HBa direct. 

HARDENING" ILLUSTRATED.-The~paper 

v* for amateurs and Villa gun leu res., suburban, cottage, 
*c<l town gardening. Window plants, bee*, poultry, eta All 
newsagents. Copy, by iiost, ljd. Vols. I., If., and III. notfr 
ready, price 6s. 6d. each. 

Gaulu:sino Illustrated is also published in monthly 
HR*, Price 54, post free, 7d.—CASES for binding the 
Volumes of Gardening are on sale., price Ik. 64 each. The 
best way to procure the binding coses is of a bookseller or 
wwsageu t. —Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 


TA SEMAINE FRANCAISE can be had or 

-Li ordered of all newsagents, and at all the Imokstall^ 
»riev 2d. ; or will be sent, post free, from tint office of the 
Hlier, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, Londori, 
w.C. Subscription for one year, 15s. 2*1. ; six months, 7s. 74 : 
three months. 3s. 104 Vols. I. and IL, now ready, price 18s. 
<-icta. 


T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE, a Weekly 

•Li Xewspajier ami Review in French for the United King- 
■dom.—Politics, Literature, Science, Art, Society, Varieties, 
-vote*. For general and family reading. "Will be highly 
valued in households where French is cultivated.”— Queen. 
fnce 3d... at newsagents' and lxiokstull* ; copy by post, 3)d 
•nsump..—37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, Londod, 


_ , __Now Ready. price £1 Is., the first volume of 

DAXTOWS FLOWER 6ARDEN. By Prof. 
* Lindley and Sir Joseph Paxton. Thoroug hly re¬ 
used and brought down to the present date by Mr. Thomas 
Baines, F.R.H.8., with many entirely new colouiikd 
Hates executed expressly for this edition. " Its great 
reaaty consists in the exquisitely coloured figures of the 
cowers described. The value of tin* w< »rk itself Ls well known. 
«lia» never appeared in more beautiful dress than now, and 
in the present volume form it vs ill be prized by all lovers of 
Also published in Monthly parts. Is. 
Fart 21 now ready. -CASSELL, PETTEIt, < JALPIN k CO., 
Lndgatc Hill, London. 

T 00K to your Window Plants - A handy book 
fJ on Window Gardening, by H. C. 8tewart, RR.C.S., 
irvamxrer to North Saint Marylebone Flower Show Com- 
-‘Rttee "It is an excellent book. We recommend promoters 
, X u ‘ dow gardening to distribute copies among their imorer 
j vighboure. —Gardener * Magazine.— BARRETT & SON. 6. 
<^«rch S treet, N.W, Price 34, per post, 3»4 

GARDENING GUIDE, by HOG PER.-Finest 

\r if 0r v ' n our language for the guidance of the amateur 
with it he may learn all he requires to know of llower, vego- 
*f*. ar »d fruit. Cloth, 284 pages, GOO illustrations, 2s. 64 
Ippstfree 2«. 114), of HOOPER & CO., Covent Garden, 
"-Cjjmd B ooks ell ers, 

DlMtoated by numerous Engravings and Coloured Plates, 
large 8 to, cloth, 3oe. 

THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT 

PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC . 

By ROBERT THOMPSON, 

Of Royal Horticultural Society's Gar drug, Chuvoick. 

SEW EDITION, REVISED & GREATLY EXTENDED, 

By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.8., 

Curator of the Chelitea Botanic Garden, a masted by 
EMINENT PRACTICAL GARDENERS. 

W-Pv . lw * t boo,t on S enor »l practical horticulture In the 
Lxigush language.” — Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

London: BLACK IE ft SON, 40 and 60, Old Bailey: 
And sold by all Booksellers. 

Digitized by 


Garden Annual, 

Almanack, Address Book, and 
Horticultural Directory 

For 1882 . 

Price, la, post free, Is. 3d.; strongly 
bound with leather back, la 0d., 
post free, la 9cL 


Thia ia the most complete and accurate 
Yearly Reference Book for the uae of all inte¬ 
rested in Gardens yet published. In addition to 
the usual information embodied in books of this 
elass, appearing yearly, thia work will contain a 
full and accurate List of the Horticultural Trade 
in the United Kingdom, and the principal houses 
abroad. Thk Garden Annual, Almanack, 
and Address Book also oontaina the largest 
List of Country Seats and Gardens, with the 
names of their owners and gardeners, that has 
yet been prepared. Thb Garden Annual may 
be ordered through all Booksellers, Nurserymen, 
and Seedsmen. It contains, among other mat* 
ters, the following, viz. :— 

Almanack for the Year 1882. 

Concise Calendar of Gardening Operations 

or each Month. 

Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables procurable each 
Month. 

A Carefully-compiled Alphabetical List of Nursery¬ 
men and Seedsmen, Florists, Horticultural 
Builders, Engineers, and of the Horticultural 
Trade generally. 

The Principal Gardens and Country Seats In 
Great Britain and Ireland, arranged in the order of 
the Counties. 

Names of the principal Country Seats A Gardens 
in the United Kingdom, with those of their Owners, 
Head Gardeners, nearest Post Town and 
County. 

Alphabetical List of Head Gardeners in the 
Principal Gardens of the United Kingdom 

New Plants, which have received Certificates from the 
Royal Horticultural and Royal Botanic Societies. 
Planters* Tables, Full and Practical. 

Tables of Seeds and for Seed Sowing. 
Quantities of Grass Seeds for Various Areas. 

Draining Fencing Tables. 

Timber, Brickwork, Tank, and ether useful 
Measurements. 

Hot-water Pipes, their Contents and Weight, and 
Calculated Heating Power. 

Weights and Measures—English, and their Foreign 
Equivalents. 

Money — Ready Reckoning, Wegea, and Calculating 
Tablet. 

Obituary 


Price, ls; post free, ls. 3d.; strongly 
bound with leather back, la 6d.; 
post free, Is. Od. 


“THB GARDEN” OFFICE: 


37, Southampton Street, Covent Barden, W.C. 


"SB ui**l kerttenltartljenme'-CkM H.«.«.Ctuatsk. “The tMtCMdmu.. 
. . ollair eounirr ’—frr.n Jww 

* ind BM.I iaumuni Journal of It* NjihI 
Thu uceJleul miWmUaI. Tm* Utitn." 

... . - - - ---“ Dd*eld**Uf .upen.r to uijr th« old* Jounnlo 

of Oi. «*tn« kind. —Cn.Ri.ft Moorr, BmnAs CiRMeui, MtJdct. JiW. lu nrnUa 
of lu m»nt I think I-could wtf utfthlnc. hovtToi «tron(, if I fcu« how On it 


repo t *t*r puhluhcd An England or I my oil. 
York. “Th. (i.RURH I. the but orCRnliod a 
that «d*t.J ohn Linu.m, Bniuolr “Thi 


tUI*Ur."-K*>n»RT M.rrocr. 


Weekly, 4d. Monthly, ls. Cd. 

THE GARDEN 

Of laet week contains a Coloured Plate of 

tVINTER-l.LOOMING SALVIAS, 


And the following Articles, Notes, and Illustrations 
Nelumhium luteum 
Notes from Madeira 


Adiantum pnlmatum 
Akebia quinata 
Anemone palmata alba 
Anemone palmata 
Anemones, white 
Apples on own roots 
Aristulochiu Goldieana 
Asparagus competition 
Barberries 
Begonias 

Berberis trifoliata 
Brodiaua Ho well i 
Broom and Furze 
Calochorti flowers 
Camellias, Hovey’s 
Candytufts, perennial 
Camellias, treatment of 
Cantua dependent! 

Carex pendula variegata 
Columbine, a new 
Cypripedium albo-purpur. 
Cypripedium macrauthum 
Cypripedium nioutanum 
u>tisus purpureas 
D iphne Cneorum 
iU-coration, dinner-table 
Kmbothrium coccineum 
Kioniums Olgm 
Fern tree, mammoth 
Floral decorations 
Ft nit trees, unpruned 
Fuchsias, late autumn 
Furze and Brouiu 
Gai d< n appliances 
Genista liispanica 
Gloxinias 

Gloxinias at Edinburgh 
Gooseberries, select 
Grape, Muscat Roniain 
Hahrothamnuses in Ireland 
Hawthorn, variegated 
Htrharium, an ancient 
Hesperaloe yuccrcfolia 
Ixiolirion montanum 
Lily of the Valley 
Lonicera tatarlca 
Maples, Japanese 
National Auricula Society 
THE GARDEN, with a flu 


Notes from N. England 
Nymph oea tuberosa 
Orchards, Herefordshire 
Orchids from seed 
Orchids, pruning 
Peach the Alexander 
Pelargonium W. B. Gem 
Pendell Court 
Pentas camea 
Petunias, double 
Uhytolucca decamlra 
Plants at Colchester 
Primroses in Edinburgh 
Primulas, propagating 
Pyrethrums, single 
Romney a Coulteri 
Rose, culture of the 
Rose, Mardchal NleJ 
Royal Hort. Society 
Salvia, winter-blooming 
Saxifraga purpurascens 
Scilla bifolia 
i Stephanotis pigmies 
1 Strawberry forcing 
Strawberries outdoors 
l TagetesPairyi 
| Tonga plant, the 
Tievs at Grasmere 
| Tribium granciflomm 
* ’Jr-'picolum Tuwnsoni 
■ Tuiips, May 
j Vegetables in England 
Viburnum plicatum 
I Vienna show, the 
1 Vine shoo's, stopping 
Viola rostrata 
Wallflowers 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Cypripedium albo-purpur. 
i-arden landscape 
rendell Court 
Pentas camea 

*■*-*•■* huh u. mu' Coloured Plate each week, 

4d. ; Monthly Part.?, ls. (xl.—UMice, 37, Southarnjibin Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


PROCURING (tARDLNIIsG,—T ho best 'vay, 
-L in all cases wht*reit is possible, is to obtain it througii 
the Newsagents, Booksellers, or Railway Bookstalls, as Ly 
these means the cost of ixistage and trouble of hauling and 
addressing, kc., i.> savc*4 NV here, however, in country dis¬ 
trict* the Paper niay not be obtained with regularity ut tho 
published price of Une Penny weekly, to c;m be procured liy 
poet from the Office. 


XIT3DE3Z. 

Pago ] 

Amaryllis, culture of .. 134 Ixia* after flowering .. 
AmptdopsLs Veilehi .. 141 ■ Kales 
Anemones .. ..140 LaugBhniiR 

Annuals, thinning .. 140 I Lavender and Rom mary 

Aspidistra.13:1 Matricaria iumloi-.t 

Asters .13S Melons, treatment ef 

Auriculas .. .. .. 13*3 Mother of Thousands .. 

Azaleas not flowering .. 134 Mulching. 

Bone manure for Celery 135 Musk uut-of-doors 
Cabbages, cutting .. 135 Onions and Leeks 
Caludiums, colour in .. 134 Onions and’wireworrns.. 
Campanula carpatica .. 134 Palms for rooms 
Cumpanula iiersicifiora HI Parsley culture of 
Canterbury Bells .. 140. Peaches arid aphides .. 
Carnations, border .. HO Peas and Beans .. 

Cuts in gardens .. ., 142 Pelargoniums, soil for .. 

Celery, early .. .. 137 Peiitstenion, notes--n .. 

Celery, manure for .. 135 Phloxes, herbaceous .. 
Chrysanthemums for Pig feeding 

market.139 Pinks for borders 

Clematises and Wistarias 141 Plants, bedding .. 
Climbers for porches .. 141 Plants flowering.. 
Climbers, indoor .. 130 Plants for baskets 

Coal ashes, use of .. 137 Plante for rooms 

Croup .143 Plants, hardy 

Cucumbers, bed for .. 142 Plum trees, pruning .. 
Cucumbers, treatment of 130 ! Primulas, early . 

Dahlias .. .. .. 130 : Raspberries 

Datura Motel .. ..-141 Rhododendron Nuthdli 

Diarrhoea.H I Roses, management of.. 

Double Mnyweed .. 140 Roses pegged down 
Dutch hoes .. .. 142 Saxifraga Barmentosa .. 

Dwarf Pinks for beds .. 133 Solanum capsicustrum.. 
Everlasting flowers .. - 139 Snapdragons 
Flowers among Roses .. 140 .S|ieut Hops for plants.. 

Fruit trees, pinching .. 137 Spring Tulips for beds.. 

Fuchsias.134 , Stocks, Ten-week 

Fuchsias, hardy .. ., 141 Strawberries in clumps.. 

Gardenias not blooming 134 t Tomatoes, hints on 
Gardening on the grasi 138 [ Turkeys, care of ., 
Gladiolus Colvillei ., 141 i Turtle doves 

Glturshouses, plants in 130 * Vegetable Marrows 
Grapes ripening .. .. 138 ; Violet Marie la.mise .. 

Haricot lh uns ,. .. 135 Viiginiau Creeper 

Heating greenhouse .. 142 j Wild flowers in tin-house 

Helichrysums .. .. 139 1 Window plants, [totting 

Hepnticus, dividing .. 140 Winter Cherries .. 

Imantophyllums.. .. 133 Xerauthenmms .. 

Ivy ntul Clematis .. 149 Zinnias and Asters 
Ivy under tree* .. .. 342 Zinnia eh^ans .. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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SEE THE NEW 

American Lawn Mower 

The 4 PRESIDENT,’ 

Awarded Twenty-four First 
k Gold Silver and Bronze 
X Medals 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Hales excml Half-a-Million lumually. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES, 

Hand or Treadle, at wilL 


Before you 
buy any ^ 
other. It is 
the best in the 
world, and its sale 
exceeds nny other. 

Unsurpassed for 
Simplicity, Du¬ 
rability, and 
Lightness of 
Draught, when 
cutting long or 
short, wet or dry, 
grass. Every ma¬ 
chine vnconaition- 
all II tear ranted. 

Hand Sizes : 

The * PRESI¬ 
DENT,' 8 in.. 42s.; 

10 in. 63s.; 12 in., 84s ; l4in-. 105s. : 16 in.,; 126*.■ 18 in., 1 
LiA of Pony and Horse Moicers on apjdication. 
THOMAS McKENZIE & SONS, Limited, 
16, Holborn Viaduct, London; 

Dawson Street, Dublin ; k Victoria Street, Belfast. 


S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

The most approved in all countries. 


__Exhibitions in 

America and Europe. 

Carriage paid to any Sta¬ 
tion. 


The most approved in all countries. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Have received 200 First-class Medals. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

The Best for the Family—Easiest to Learn. 


Is the Manure that is 


used by all the principa 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and Gardener 
throughout the United Kingdom, 

7 lbs. 14 lb*. 28 lbs , 68 lbs. 1 cat 

Pkts., Is., bag$,2s.6d. 4s.6d. 7s.6d. 12s. 6d. 20s. 

OLAY & LEVESLEY, 

Temple Mill Lane. Stratford, London, E 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

The Beet for the Dressmaker—the most durable. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES, 

The Best for the Tailor—Sew the strongest seams. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES, 

1 The Best for the Bootmaker—Light or Heavy work. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Sew finest muslins and heaviest cloths. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES, 

An Economy in every Household. 


For Aviaries, Chicken-houses, Pheasantries, and for the 
exclusion of hares, rabbits, poultry. Ac. Beat 
quality, ana carefully galvanised. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 

Will last a lifetime. 


foVQtH) Dj ? 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Liberal discount for cash. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Ka*y Tcmw—within the means of the poorest. 


GINGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 

^ Easy Terms—no addition to the price. 


Easy Terms—no addition to the price, 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Will earn their cost in a few months. 


CORRUGATED IRON 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Beware of Imitations. 


For Sheds, Outhouses. Farm-buildings. Ac. 
Thetcerected complete, if desired. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES, 

323 Branch Offices in the United Kingdom. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 

Buy only at the Offices of the Company. 


Fixed complete upon approved principles. 

ZINC HAND-FRAMES, WEATHER-VANES, SMOKY CHIM¬ 
NEY CURERS, BUCKETS. Ac.. Ac. 

Evert Description op Zinc and Iron Goods. 


HE SINGER MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY. 

Largest Sewing Machine Makers in the World. 


Estimates free upon application to 


GARDEN, GREENHOUSE, AND LAW! 

Iu Canisters, from Gd. to 10s. 6d., through any Kitneryms 
or Seedsman. 

M ANUF ACTURED HOLKLY BY 

MORRIS & GRIFFIN, Ceres Works. Wolverhampta 

ESTABLISHED 1821. 


:ef counting house in Europe 

39. FOSTER LANK. CHE APS IDE. LONDON. 


(The oldest firm in the trade), 

York Works, Brewery Road. London, N. 

And 28, Jewin Street, E.C. 


(REGISTERED.) 

Hydro-Carbon Oils as Insecticide* and Washes for Plants 
and Animals- 


THE SOIL ENRICHES, 

Success and Economy in the Gardi 

Emancipation prom thk Dujio IIbap. 
a genuine FERTILISER, producing to perfectk 
FLOWERS, I FRUIT, 

FOLIAGE, I VEGETABLES 


Bottles, 1 b. 6d„ 2a. 6d., 4s. fid., and 7a. fid.; 

( billons, 12s. 6d.; Casks, 11*. per gallon. 
FROM ALL SEEDSMEN AND CHEMISTS. 


: W. RAGLAN. 
15, Morniugton Road 
New Cross. 

Fern Cases in New 
Elegant Designs, from 
40s. Also Outside Win¬ 
dow Ferneries. Send for 


For washing Rose Trees and killing the Green Fly on 
them, mix a teaspoonful of the Oil with a pint of soft water ; 
this will do for Pelargoniums and all flowering plants in¬ 
fested with Green Fly, and if applied with one of Hunt's 
aphicidcs it will be the beat and cheapest remedy ever tried. 

For Win-worms at the root*, water with a solution double 
the above strength. 

For Mealy Bug. Thrip, and Red Spider, one tablespoonful 
of the Oil to a quart of water. 

For Ringworm, Itch, and Lice use according to directions 
on Bottle 

TESTIMONIAL. 

Willendey Oardens, February 15, 1882. 

Mr. Hughes.— 8ir. -Pleasesend me at once one gallon Fir 
Tree Oil. I have again tried the above, and believe it to be 
what has been said of it. My previous disappointment with 
it was on account of its not being stirred sufficiently.— 
Yours, kc., Jas. Tiswinutox. 


A genuine Fertiliser, clean, dry, and always ready fur f 
den or conservatory 

Manufactured solely by MAILLARD A STRAWSC 
Chemical Manure Works, NEWBURY. 

“ I have found the Soil Knricher quite equal to some <»f 


photos.and testimonials. 


solely by MAILLARD A STRAWSC 
Works, NEWBURY. _ ^ 

leading manures of the day, ami much safer and more 
mimical. I have tried it for foliage and flowering plant*.: 
for Melons, Cucumbers, and pot Vines, and have every c 
tidence in recommending it. I intend to use it. among ot 


BEFORE PURCHASING 


TENTS or HAMMOCKS 


Send for CHAPMAN’S Illustrated Price List 


things, for the j*-rmanent Vine borders, both in uud outdo 
for lfeel certain that is a grand thir g tor Vines and all ki 
of fruit.”—Signed, Chas. Howe, Head Gardener, Bent 
Park. 

bold in Shilling Bags. 7 lb. bags 2s. : rwf. 2 

Special quotations for bulk. Retail of all Chemists, Floi 

STmi 


Manufactured by 

E. GRIFFITH HUGHES, 

OPERA TIVE CHEMIST, 

VICTORIA STREET, MANCHESTER. 


YOUTHS. 7s. 6d. | ADULTS, from 10s. 6<L 

SLINGING APPARATUS from as. Gd. 

IMPROVED GARDEN TENTS 
25s, 45a., 65a., &c. 

Easily adjusted. Great comfort at small cost. 


Cheap Heating Apparatus for Small Greenhouses 

fiJhrr. PRICES, complete ; 

SSpH No. 1. A3 15 6 1 No. 3. .4-4 5 6 y 

m No. 2. £4 0 0 | No. 4, £4 12 6 i 


Our “Champion ” Boiler will burn 12hours without attention 

9. WILCOX A CO., Hot-water Engineers and Boiler 
Mahers, 85, Old Street, London. 

Estimates and Price Lists free. All descriptions ot BOILERS, 
PIPES, and FITTINGS in Stock. 


i glazed .. 

I eicestershi 


„ „ „ painted and 

Always in stock. 

Messenger & Co., loughb^ro’, 


T C. STEVENS’ HORTICULTURAL, 

O » SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS. 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application, or post free. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 

W. CHAPMAN, 


12,jRailway Approad^Loni 







Got igle 


Original fro-r 

CORNELL UNiVI 


DICHARD SMITH & CO. beg to announce 

Xli that all plant?, 4c., advertised by them are suitable for 
i^rnedmfce removal. and that there are many “ Evergreens ” 
j from die open cround, such as Hollies, 4c., w hich may still 
1 W tnx»pLintea 'w ith every prospect of success ; should, how- 
I errr. any customer inadvertently order from a catalogue any 
r - » -ri«ahlt» plant, information of this fact would, as a matter 
\ ef coarse, be at once giTen.—St. John's Nurseries, Wor- 
' rater. ___ 

T 1ST OF BEDDING PLANTS (free on ani.li- 

iJ fi^Fm) comprising descriptions and prices of established 
Uists of the most eligible varieties for the terrace parterre, 
the tropical and. ordinary flower garden, the mixed border, 
aad jar grouping en ma*ne with shrubs or ou the lawn. — 
R OTffARl> SMITH 4 CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 

wRA or “ Adam’s Needle” is a plant which 

1 is neither so generally known nor planted as much as it 
dsserrei to be, for when in flower it is a most beautiful ob¬ 
ject. its Aloe-like leaves and appearance being at once re- 
and suggestive of tropical vegetation. The under- 
TTwnflsnril kinds are perfectly hardy and suitable for planting 
ia gardens of all sizes: Yucca gloriosa petulula. Is. fid. to 
.b. 2d. each; Yucca fllamentosa, Is. fid to 3s. Gd. each ; Yucca 
rsevra, Is. 6d to 3s. 6d each.-RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., 
Sawnn wa and Seed Merchants, Worcester, _ 

BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS and BEAUTIFUL 

D GARDENS at a minimum of cost by Rowring choice 
seeds. Descriptive, list on application. Quality is evidenced 
by numerous unsolicited testimonials, of which the following 
i* m example : ** The Asters and Stocks I had from you last 
year wero very beautiful, and spoken of by everybody who 
mw thr-tn as being the lx-st they had ever seen."—RICHARD 
SMITH 4 CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Wor¬ 
cester. _ 9 _ 

A .^PAR AGUS, tlie strongest roots that money 
■Q. can procure, 2s. 6iL per 100. This delicious vegetable does 
cc* require half the expense usually incurred. For directions 
t Iff planting, see SEED LIST, free ou application.— 
RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 

W orcester. __ 

QEKDS. — Vegetable, Flower, and Farm. — 

U RICHARD SMITH 4 CO. spare neither expeuse nor 
trouble in obtaining the Finest Quality, and they invite a 
comparison of their prices with those of any other firm.— 
RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, 
Worcester._ 

| TLST OF STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 

Li PLANTS, comprising the best selections of Camellias, 
Azalea*. Ericas, Knacris, Ferns, 4c., free for a penny stamp. 
— RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer¬ 
chants* Worcester. 

ITSTTHERBACEOUS and ALPINE - PLANTS 

lUU for 25*.—Richard Smith 4 Co.'s selection of the 
above contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
beantiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as 
to prothice flowers aud render the garden attractive all 
through the year. Descriptive list on application.—R ICHARD 
SMITH 4 CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 

PLANTS and TREKS which withstand Smoke, 

L gad axe suitable for towns._ 

PLANTS and TREES for all situations and 

L garden* of all sizes. Descriptive lists aud advice ou 
application.—RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., Nurserymen and 
Seed Merchant*. Worcester._ 

p KEEPERS for Walls, Trellises, &c., in threat 

V variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
Sbiee t tamy easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
ami advice on njiplication.— RICHARD SMITH 4 CO.. 
Ku xie ijin ei) and Seed Mer c hants, W orceste r, _ 

pCfeMATIS.—The finest varieties for climbing 

v and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. i>er dozen. Descriptive 
list on application —RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., Nurserymen 
aad Seed Merchants, Worcester. _ 

QEAKALE from the stock so highly appre- 

O ciatol in Covent Garden Market; extra strong roots for 


pOLEUS.—Six nice little plants of our superb 

VJ Coleus, every one of which are perfectly distinct in 
colour, most carefully packed and guaranteed to arrive fresh, 
Is. 2d., free.— MORLEY 4 CO., Croydon. 


rong roots for 

forcing, 2s. 6d- per doz., 16s. per 100; planting roots, 2s. per 
do£7l 2s fid. per 100.-RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., Nursery- 
aw and Seed Merchants , Worcester. _ 

fCTOW is tlie time to transplant HOLLIES. 

-Lx Grand specimens of all sizes to 10 feet high, and of the 
BEST variegated aud green kinds See list, free on applica¬ 
tion. These trees should be seen to be appreciated.— 
RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 
ci anta, Worcester._ 

BREAK OF NATURE —A novel and handsome 

L variegated Pelargonium, new, three good plants Is. 6<L 
Seedling Begonias from splendid strain will make fine flower¬ 
ing plants this summer ; four plants Is. 6d. free.—A SWAN- 
4»ON, Florist, Barton-on-Humocr. 


S, Florist, Barton-on-Huuibcr. 


Is. 2d., free.—MORLEY 4 CO., Croydon. 

•"THE smallest sweet-scented Geranium in culti- 
L vation ; a nice healthy little plaut of this unique Gera- 
uium. Is. Gd., free.-MORLEY 4 CO., Croydon. 

T7XTREMELY CHEAP.-ls. Gd., free. Suit- 

Ll able for window culture; 3 Carnations from seed, 4 
Asters. 4 Stocks, 4 blue Lobelia, 4 golden Pyrethrum, aud 3 
red Iresin e.— MORLEY & CO., Cro ydon._ 

E XTREMELY RARE.-Will send a small 

plant of the rare double Pansy, which was so prized in 
old gardens, 2s. 6cL, free, carefully packed.—MORLEY 4 CO., 
Croydon. __ 

/"IRCHIDS.—Two nice small plants of these 

VJ glorious flowers, different varieties, for cool house, seat 
free, carefully packed, for 4s., with cultural directions; the 
above are hardy exotic —MORLEY 4 CO., Croydon. 

9 GLOIRE DEHdIJON ROSES, most lovely 

^ yellow, and 1 Cheshunt Hybrid ; nice little plants, on 
own roots, suitable for pot culture, to bloom soon, 2a. 10d., 
free to any address.—MORLEY 4 CO., Croydon._i 

■TUBEROSES.— A single spray of this clmrming I 

L double white flower will perfume whole house, lasts 
long in a cut stnte. 4 blooming roots, with cultural directions, 
Is, gd., free.-MORL EY 4 CO., Cro ydon._ 

BEDDING PLANTS, all well established and 

LJ strongly rooted. Golden Feather, 100 2s., 50 Is.; Lobelia 
compacts, dwarf dark blue, 100 4s., 25 Is.; Ageratum Impe¬ 
rial, dwarf blue; Calceolaria, tine yellow ; Coleus, showy, 
colours; Fuchsias, red and w hite ; Heliotrope; Mimulus 
(Monkey Flower); Verbenas, scarlet, white, purple, and 
pink ; and Petunias, all per 100 Ce., dozen Is; Geranium Ve¬ 
suvius, strong, 100 10s., dozen Is. 6d. Securely packed with 
<bimp Moss in ]>ostal boxes. Large orders per rail. All free. 
Packages gratis.-COVENTRY 4 CARSTAIRS, 111, Gray s 
Inn Road, Lond on, W .C._ 

pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

VJ Patent. Process. Sacks, Is. each; 15 sacks, 12a; 30 sacks, 
20s. (all sacks included). Truck-load, free on rail 25s.; limited 
quantities of P. M. special quality, granulated, in sacks only, 
Is. 6kl each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for Potting and use in 
Conservatory. Terms strictly cash with order. To ohtain the 
genuine article, buy direct from the Manufacturers, CHUBB, 
ROUND 4 Co., Fibre Works, West Ferry Road, Millwall, 
Lond on, E. _,_ 

njSHURST COMPOUND.—Used by many of 

IT the leading gardeners since 1859 against red snuler, mildew, 
thrips, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. 
to the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
dressing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre¬ 
parations intendedto supersede it. In b oxes, la., 3fl., 10s. 6d. 

AMERICAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

Lx CURED by nibbing a wet hard painter a bmsh on 
Gishurst Compound, and working the lather into the infected 

njSHURSTINE keeps feet dry, softens hard 

VI boots, preserves leather, tukes a polish. In boxes, fid. and 
Is. each. Wholesale by Price's Patent Candle Company 
(Limited). Retail by Seedsmen and Oilmen. __ 

H OSE ! HOSE ! HOSE !—Patent Red Rubber 

Garden Hose, stands severe tests of Government Depart¬ 
ments, thus proving superiority of quality. Lasts four times 
as long as onlinnry India Rubber llose; lighter in weight, 
greater in strength, and cheaper in the long run than any 
other hose for garden use. A correspondent writes, “I have 
had a length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine years, and 
it is now os good as ever" Private customers supplied at 
trade prices.—Samples and prices of MERRYWEATHER 4 
BON8. Manufacturers, 63. Long Acre, W.G. _ 

pHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—25 beauti- 

VJ ful varieties Pomponcs, strong healthy plants for pot 
culture or open ground, correctly named auu post free for 4s., 
12 for 2s. (I offer special prize, value five guineas, for cut 
blooms Pom pones for competition amongst my customers at 
Roynl Aquarium next November. Everyone can grow Pom- 
nones). 25 varieties Japanese and incurved, same price; 50 
for 7s., or complete collection of 100 varieties, 12s., carriage 
free. Cuttings half price.—N. DAVIS, 66, Warner Road, 
Camberwell, London. _ 

QA DEVONSHIRE FERNS, named varieties, 

Al Jt for Is. 6d., with separate cultural instructions for each 
sort, and particulars of the soil it grows best in, suitable for 
pots or outdoor culture, Maiden-hair (Aspleniutn trichomanes), 

1 black Maiden-hair (Asplenium Adiantum nigrum), plants 
with good crowns and roots and instructions, Is. per dozen. 
Ail securely packed in strong i>ox, post free.—JAMES 
, OGILVIK, Newton Tracey, Barnstaple. 


MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS.-Fifth year of 

JLV-L distribution.— I am prepared to again supply my well- 
known hampers of flowers. 20 dozen choice bedding plants 
for one guinea, including 10 doz. best assorted Gerauiums 
(alone worth the money), and 10 dozen Fuchsias, Asters, 
Petunias, Zinnias. Stocks, Phlox Drummondi, Balsams, 
Lobelias, Tropa'olum, 4c.; package included. Orders will be 
sent out iu rotation, and must be accompanied by a remit¬ 
tance.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath Nurseries, 
Uxbridge.____ 

T EN dozen Bedding Plants for 10s. Gd., com¬ 
prising 4 dozen Geraniums and 6 dozen various; pack a go 
included.—T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, 
U xbriilge._______ 

H AWKINS’Guinea 1 amuerof Bedding Plants. 

—As only a limited number can be supplied, order 
early to avoid disappointment. Many orders received too late 
for execution last year. Numerous letters from nobility and 
gentry speaking in highest praise of these hampers open for 
perusal at the Nurseries, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbrid ge. 

C HRYSANTHEMUMS 1 CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS !! CHRYSANTHEMUMS !!! -Cuttings from a 
choice collection of 200 varieties, correctly named, Is. <loz., 6s. 
100, or rooted, ditto, Is. fid. doz., 10s. 100, or 15s. the collection.— 

T. J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

NTEW DOUBLE MIMULUS Hose-in-Hose, 

-Li very pretty, strong plants, 3s. dozen.—T. HAWKINS, 


J-v very pretty, strong plants, 3s. dozen.— T. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbr idge .__ _ 

PYCLAMEN.—Largo bulbs of finest strains 

VJ grown, 5s. dozen ; very cheap.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hil¬ 
lingdon Heath, Uxbridge.____ 

VEGETABLE MARROW PLANTS.—Strong 

V and healthy, best variety, 2s. dozen.—T. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge.____ 

TOMATOES ! TOMATOES ! TOMATOES !— 

JL Grown with immense success last year. Vide Garden* 
INO ILLUSTRATED, July 16, 1881. Same strain. Strong 
plants, 2s. dozen, carefully packed.— T. J. HAWKINS, Hil- 
lingdon He ath, Uxbridge._ _ 

pALCEOLARIAS. — Golden Gem and other 

U choice varieties, flne large plants 2s. dozen, 12s. 100, 
very cheap; cuttings of same, 5s. 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


MELON PLANTS.—Any variety, strong and 

J-v-L healthy, 3s. dozen.—T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge. _____. 

MVOSOTIS DISSITIFLORA (Forget-me-not). 
JLY-L Strong plants in bloom, Is. 6d. dozen.—T. J. HAW¬ 
KINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 

PUTTINGS.—Azalea, 9d. per dozen ; variegated' 

VJ Geraniums, Is. per dozen; plain ditto, 9tL per dozen; 


PUTTINGS.—Azalea, 9d. per dozen ; variegated' 
VJ Geraniums, Is. per dozen; plain ditto, 9iL per dozen; 
Fuchsias, 9d. per dozen: Calceolarias, 5s. per 100.—T. J. 
HAWKINS. Hillin gdon H eath, Uxbridge.__ 

PARNATION and PICOTEE.-Finest strain, 

v strong little plants, 5s. per 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
F.R. H.H., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

DINKS! PINKS! PINKS !-White and Red" 

JL large plants, shewing bloom, 2s. per dozen—T. J. HAW- 
KINS. Hillin gdon Heath, Ux bridge .__ 

pHEAP PLANTS.—Geraniums, mixed, Is. 6d. 

VJ per dozen; Fuchsias, single and double. Is. 6(1. per 
dozen; Chrysanthemum - flowered and Betteridge’s best 

S nilled Asters, Is. 6»L per dozen: Lobelia (dwarf), large 
ants, 1*. 3d. per dozen; Stocks, Is. per dozen ; Petunias, 
best striped. Phlox Drummondi, and Balsams, Is. per dozen. 
T. J. HAW KINS. F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath , Uxb mlge. 

tTARRlSON’S GIANT MlTSK, beautifully 

H scented and beautiful in flower, la. 6d. per dozen.—T. 
J. HAW KINS , Hillin g don Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

TTONEYSUCKLE.—Strong cuttings, Gd. dozen. 
JO- -T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 
QUNFLOWER aud HOLLYHOCK. — Best 

O strain, Is. dozeu.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. 
Uxbridg e._ 

pHEAP PLANTS. — Cabbage plants, Is. Gd. 

VJ per 100; Cauliflower, 3 best varieties, 2s. per 100; Broc¬ 
coli, 5 varieties, 2s. per 100 ; Cos and Cabbage Lettuce, la. per 
100.—T. HAWKINS, F.R.1LS., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbrid;;-.-. 

T AING & CO.’S Gold Medal Begonias.—100,000, 

-LI now in cultivation, will produce in their nurseries a mag¬ 
nificent floral display. Orders booked now for blooming 
plants middle of June; price 12s. to 60s. per dozen ; cata¬ 
logues on application.—Address, JOHN LAING 4 CO., 
Forest Hill, S.E. _ _ _ 

NTEW DOUBLE WHITE FUCHSIA EDKL- 

J-M WEISS.—The finest ever offered in every respect, 2s. 
each, po«t fr(*e ; April 20 —HENDER 4 CO., Plymouth. 
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'TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Warranted).— 

A Eighth year of distribution.— 1 The seed has been personally 
collected from hnndsome, well-grown fruit. Many testimo¬ 
nials from market and private growers ; 16 seeds, Is., 6 seeds 
7<L, post free.-ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wal¬ 
lington, Surrey._ 

R \V. BEEDELL’S SEEDS, guaranteed to be 

• of the best quality that can be procured, in small 


taraxacifolia, large white-flowered trailiog perennial, flowers 
12 in. round; Nicotians, longiflora, N. atttnis ; Carnation Gre- 
nadin, brilliant double scarlet; Solanum hybridum Empress, 
new variety; Daisy, extra double ; Caxtilleja indivisa, hardy 
handsome annual, with scarlet flowers in dense spikes, flne 
pot plant. All 6d. per packet. Gaillardia picta Lorenziana, 
new, Is. per packet; Geranium and Pelargonium, each 6d. 
per packet.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Surrey._ 

TJALSAM, extra double, my especial strain, 25 
■U seeds, 7d. post.—G ardening Illustrated of July 30, 
1881, says : “Mr. Beedell, nurseryman, of Wallington. sends 
us remarkable blooms of Camellia-flowered Balsams of excel¬ 
lent form; their colours include pure white, bright scarlet, 
purple, crimson, and flne striped varieties; some of the blooms 
measure nuite 21 in. across.”—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nur¬ 
series, Wallington, 8urrey. _ 

F ANCY PANSY, from my beautiful collection 

of endless variety of colours, 6d. per packet.—R. W. 
BEED ELL. The Nurseries, Wallington. Surrey ._ 

*KTOTICE.—All seeds of Is. and upwards ]>ost 
Al free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Walliugtou, 
Sur rey. _ 

rjHOlCE SEEDS, with full Cultural Directions 

VJ on each packet. Musk, thousands of piauts from 1 
packet; Anemone, Auricula, Calceolaria, Carnation, Gen- 
liana, Heliotrope, Petunia. Pink, Picotee, Primrose, all 
colours, Bolanum, Ten-week Stock, Verbena, Variegated 
Kale, moat beautiful colours, all Cd. per packet. Phlox 
Drummond! grandiflora, Polyanthus, all 4d. per packet. Ice 
Plant, Pyrethrum, Antirrhinum, Canary Creeper, Egg Plant, 
Evening Scented Stock. Ornamental Beet, Violet, Sensitive 
plant, Tobacco plant. Wallflower, red and golden, all 3d. per 
packet.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Surrey._ _ 

"pRIMULA SINENSIS. —- Same magnificent 

A strain I sent out lsst season, per packet, ls.6d. aud2s.6d., 
or 20 seeds. 6d. Cineraria, Covent Garden strain, per packet, 
Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d, or 100 seeds, 6d. AU the choicest varieties 
Of Asters. 6d. per packet. Begonia, tuberous rooted, Lalng’s 
strain, 6<L per i>acket.—R. w. BEEDELL, Tho Nurseries, 
Walling to n, Surr ey. • | 


AVJ,UUV in small quantities, and General Catalogue of 
Plants are now ready, post free.—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, 
The Nurseries, Wallington. Surrey. 
rfRAND NEW COLEUS.—These surpass all in 
VJ cultivation. Matterhorn, Choulex, Montefleury, Monte 
Rosa, Aubonne, Chiilion, 6d. each, or 2s. 6d. the set of six; 


CJEE before you buy.—Pansies, 2 dozen speci- 
U men blooms, oorrectly named, post free for 12 stamps.— 
WM. BANDE RS, The Gard ens. Leek . Staffordshire._ 

flNE DOZEN beautiful Greenhouse or Window 

v Plants, correctly named, free by post for 2s. Cuttings 
of same, half price.—W. SANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, 
Staffordshire. 

PANSY SEED carefully collected from finest 
A exhibition flowers only. Finest Belgian or Fancy, and 
fiuest English or Show, 200 seeds of either variety, or 100 of 
each, free by post for 12 stamps.—WM. SANDERS, The Gar¬ 
dens,LeekjSUffordshire.___ 


nor string are required. Price LiRt and two sample boxes post 
free for six stamps.—POWNALL STUBBS. Leek, Stafford¬ 
shire;_ 

OINGLE DAHLIAS, unrivalled for cutting; 

W Alba, or White Queen; Lntea, pure yellow with darker 
centre; Paragon, maroon; Dahlia Juarezi, with double 
Cactus-like flowers of a rich crimson; a rooted cutting of 
each of the above post free on receipt of P.O.O. for 4s.— 
CA RAW AY A C O., Durdham Dow n, Clifton , Bris tol. 

TlOUBLE PYJRETHRUMS, the best hardy 

AJ plant for cut flowers ; named varieties, asserted colours, 
5s. per dozen, including package. Cash with order.—GARA- 
W AY A CO., Du rd ham Down, Clifton. Bristol. _ 

•PEA-SCENTED Roses in pots for the conser- 

A vatory or open ground.—One dozen of these beautifully 


Duchess of Teck, Desideratum. Juno, 3d. each, or 2s. 6d. the 
set of twelve.—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries. Wai- 
liugton, Surrey._ 

pUCHSIAS. — Twelve best named varieties, 
A such as Lucy Fluuis, Purple Prinoe, 1c., for 2s.; Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns,4 for Is.—now is the time to pot them • Agemtums, 
dwarf,blue,snd white, ls.3d. per doz., 7a per 100; Aiternanthera 
major aurea, golden leaves. Is. 6d. per doz., 8s. per 100; 
do. amcena magnifies, la. per doz., 5s. per 100; Mesembry- 
anthemum, Is. per doz., 6s. per 100; Ircsino Linden! and 
hrilliantissima, Is. per doz., 7s. per 100.—ROBT. W. 
BEEDELL, Tne Nurseries, Wallington. Surrey. _ 

T OBELIA, Beedell’s Prize white, Is. i>er doz., 
JJ 6s. i>er 100; Lemon Verbenas, 4 for Is.; Carnations. 2a. 
per doz.; do. The Bride, pure white, 4d. each; Trojueolum, 
Ball of Fire, 4d. each; Abutilon Boule de Neige and others, 
6d. each ; Heliotrope, light and dork, Is. fid. per doz.; Musk 
Harri oni. 9d. per uoz.; Verbenas, mixed colours. Is. per doz. 
—RO BT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Walliugtou, Surrey . 

P ETUNIA Magna Charter. ”Ts! each ; do. 

double white, 4d. each; da double purple, 4d. each; 
da double pink. id. each; Asters, all the best kinds, 9<L per 
doz.; Stocks, Ten-week, 6d. per doz.; Tomato plants, Nis- 
bett’s Victoria (new), Is. 6<L per doz.; Lavender plants, Is. 
per doz.; Cyolamen persicum. Is. 6d. per doz.; all post free 
over la—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Surrey;_ 

F CHSIAS! FUCHSIAS 1! from choice collec- 
tion ; strong, well-rooted plants : Avalanche, Mrs. Can- 
Hell, Kingsburyana, Purity, Ohanipion of World, Princess of 
Wales, Beauty of 8wanley, Lady Heytesbury, Norfolk Giant, 
many others, 2s. dozen ; choice selected, 2b. Cd. dozen, includ¬ 
ing the grand new Miss Lizzie Vidler, 3s. dozen, correctly 
labelled ; free.—W. SOOTT, Salter gate, Chesterfield. 

TOO non bedding flants.-j. wajl- 

lUVjUUU LACES choice named Dahlias, 3s. doz., 
20a. per 100. Geraniums—Vesuvius, 2s.; Bronze, 3s.; Scented, 
3s.; Tricolor, 4s.; Ivy-leaf, 4s.; Freak of Nature, 6s. per doz.; 
twelve choice named for pots, 4s.; six, 2s. 6d.; Tropasolum 
Hermann Grashoff and Ban of Fire, 2a. doz.; Iresine, Lobelia, 
Harrison's Musk, Coleus Verschaffelti, Is. dozen; Mesem- 
bryanthemum cordifolium, Is. dozen, 6s. 100: Crimson King 
Petunias and Heliotrope, la 6d. doa ; J. W. s grand spotted 
Mimulus, 3s. dozen; Tradescantia quadricolor, 6<L each, 4s. 
dozen; Golden Pyrethrum, 2s. 100. Free, cash with order.— 
Rose Nursery, Abbots Langley, Herts. 

KjfEW COLEUS.—J. WALLACE, F.R,H.S.— 

Al New Coleus of 1880-81, good plants, 2a per doz.; 12 
Achimenes, 2a ; named, 2s. 6d. 12 Gesnerias and Tydseas, 
3a 6d. Wallace's Prize Fuchsias, including Lizzie Vidler 
and Trumpeter, good rooted plants, 2a per doa All post 
free. Ca sh with order.—Rose Nursery, Abbots Langley, He rts. 

flHRYSANTHEMUMS. - J. WALLACE, 

VJ F.R.H.8.—Prize Chrysanthemums (500 varieties), including 
early, large incurved, reflexed, Japanese, and Pompone, 2a per 
doa, 12a per 100; cuttiugB, Is. 6d. per doz., 8s. per 100. 
Paris Daisies, 2s. 6d.: yellow, 3s. 6cL per doa Wallace's 
grand strain of Gloxinias, 4s. per doz. Ail post free, cash 
with order.—Rose Nursery, Abbots Langley, Herts. _ 

IPO CLEAR OUT.—I will give, on receipt 
A of 12s. 6d., 6 dozen Geraniums of twelve kinds 
suitable for greenhouse ; 1 dozen Fuchsias named, in twelve 
varieties; 1 dozen Tradescantia, three varieties; 1 dozen 
Lobelia, blue and white; 3 plants Sparmannin africana; 2 
plants Diplacus aurnntiacus ; 1 d ozeu Mescmbryauthcnmm 
cordifolium variegatum. The above, carriage paid, per Mid¬ 
land and L. & N. w. train (passenger).—T. JIETTERIDGE, 
Mce-haic Hail, Atbertf one. I 


A vatory or open ground.—One dozen of these beautifully 
fragrant and free-flowering Roses, flne bushy plants, coming 
into bloom, for 16s., including Marshal Niel, Niphetos, Ac.; 
two dozen, equally choice, 30s. Securely tracked auu for¬ 
warded on receipt of P.O.O. or cheque. List of Roses in 
pots, bedding plants, Ac., post free.—GEO. COOLING A 

SON, The Nurseries, Bath. __ 

(NLEMATIS for Climbing or Bedding. — One 
U dozen choice named kinds for 15s., stroug plants, and in¬ 
cluding several new and very beautiful varieties; half dozen, 
9s.; basket and (tacking free for cash with order; descriptive 
R*t gust free.—GEORGE COOUNG A SON, The Nurseries, 

OINGLE DAHLIAS.—One dozen fine plants 

U from single pots, i>o*t free for 6s. These have been grown 
from seed saved from one of the fiuest collections iu the 
kingdom, and cannot fail to produce some most beautiful 
varieties. P.O.O. to GEO. COOLING A SON, The Nurseries, 
Bath. 

OEEDS OF HARDY BIENNIALS AND 

O PERENNIALS.FOR SOWING NOW.-Twelrc pockets, 
including alpine Auricula, finest double German Wallflower, 
German Brompton Stock, double Carnation, Pentstemon, 
Polyanthus, Ac., post free, with full cultural directions, 
for 3s.—Stanuts or P. O. O. to GEO. COOLING A SON, The 
Nurseries, Bath. 

fTOLLYHOCKS. - Healthy and established 

AA plants in (tots in variety, that will bloom well this sea¬ 
son, 6s. per dozen, package free for cash with order. As theso 
are very scarce early orders are solicited.—GEO. COOLING 
A SON, The Nurseries, Bath. 

1 A- WEEK GERMAN STOCKS and German 

AU Asters, 2s. per 100, warranted double; Zinnia elegans, 
double, fid. dozen; Double Balsam, Is. per dozen; Yellow 
Pyrethrum, 2s. *per 100; Musk Harrisonf and Lobelia, Cd. 

dozea-W, CULLINOFORD, Forest Gate, E. _ 

TEDDING PLANTS.—Geraniums. Fnchsiasj 
A# Coleus, Lobelias, and Verbenas, Is. 6d. per dozen ; 
Pelargoniums, 6d. each; Spiraea, 6tL each; Gloxinias, 6ti 
each; Achimenes, 6d. each pot of .12 bulbs; Tricolor and 
Bicolor Geraniums, all autumn struck plants, 2a 6d. dozeu. 
-W. CULLINOFORD. Forest Gate. E.____ 

CJUPEliB GLOXINIAS. - Twelve strong, 

U healthy plants of these lovely flowers, to bloom this sea¬ 
son, with printed instructions for cultivation in any warm 
greenhouse, post free in strong box and Moss, for 3s. f*l.; 
12 smaller, 3s. These are all from immense flowers of exquisite 
form and colour, mostly erect, and will produce blooms quite 
equal to named kinds at four times the price.—RAVENS- 
CROFT, Belvoir Road, Lordship Lano, B.E. 

OUPERB COLEUS.-Having a good stock, will 

O send 12 grand varieties, to include Miss Resina, Chillon. 
J. Barnshaw, Ac., for 2a, or 6 ditto for Is. 2d.; all extra 
strong plants, and well locked. Choice zonal Geraniums. 3s., 
4s., to 6s. per doz., free; seedling Verbenas, from choicest 
flowers, much superior to cutting plants, la 6d. per doa; 
(Stockwood Ridge Cucumbers (for outdoor culture), 3 for 
la 2d.; all strong, and post free in boxes.— RAVEN8CROFT, 
Belvoir Road, Lordship Lane, B.E. _ 

"DEAUTIFUL Climbers for greenhouse, window 
JJ boxes, or warm border. Ipomiea limbota elegantis- 
sima, purple and white, rubro-ocerulca, immense sky blue, 
and hederacca superba, blue and white' 6 strong plants of 
any for Is. 3d.; Ipomiea rubro-ccerulca alba, pure white, 6d. 
each; also Thunbergias. white, buff, orange, and mixed, very 
pretty, always in bloom, same price ; Maurandya Barclayana 
and Lophospermmn scon dens, 3 for Is., 6 for Is. 6d.; Plum- 


rjHRISXMAS ROSES.-Beautiful hardy white 

VJ flowers from Christmas to Lent; one plant, 7«L; six, 
2s. 6d.; twelve, 4s. Od. * now ready, cat-h with order; carriage 
paid .—GIBBS A CO„ Woodbridge,Suffolk. _ 

F LEA MUSCOSA, a i>i*etty blight green. 

Fern-like plant for table decoration, 7(L each, 2 for Is. 
Carriag e paid.—GIBBS A CO. . Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
PUCHSIAS.—Strong plants of best sorts for 
A early flowering, 3s. per dozen.—GIBBS A CO., Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk. 

f|LD CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATIONS.- 

VJ Strong plants from open ground. Two for Is. 3d., carriage 
paid.—GIBBS A CO.. Woodbridge. .Suffolk. 

KTEW VARIEGATED-LEAVED SUN- 

Al FLOWER —A most effective ami highly ornamental 
novelty. Seed, Is. per packet.—GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, 
Suffolk.__ 

T WO NEWAQUILEGIAS.—Aquilegiacoerulea 

hybridn, yellow and pale blue, and A. californic&hybrida, 
yellow and orange-red, both awurded first-class certificates. 
Plants to flower this season, 9d. each. Seed of each, 9d. per 
packet.—GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, Suflolk._ 

•PUBEROUS BEG ONIAS.-Strong healthy plants 

A from the best named sorts to flower this season, 6 fur 
3a 3d., assorted colours. Specimeu for 8 stamps.—GIBBS 
A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

KTICOTIANA LONGIFLORA. - Plants U. 

Al each ; seed 7d. per pkt. A deliciously fragrant plant 
with pure white flowers; one will scent a whole house; easily 
cultivated ; almost perpetual bloomer. — GIBBS A CO., 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. _ 

KTEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—A fine lot 

As from a celebrated Continental raiser, six for 3a, 3d., as¬ 
sorted. First-class novelties —GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. _ 

PRIMULAS.—Finest fringed red and white, 

A Is. per dozen ; seed 6d. Fern-leaved variety, most beau¬ 
tiful red and white. Is. 6d. per dozeu; seed 6d. per packet.— 
GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge. Su ff olk. _ 

•TENNIS.—The finest close growing evergreen 
A GRASS SEEDS for LAWNS, Is. per lb. GRAS8 
SEEDS for all purposes and all soils; advice freely given. A 
nobleman's gardener writes: " Knowing how difficult it is to 
obtain pure stocks of Grass seeds, even when price is a secon¬ 
dary consideration, I write to ssv the supply 1 obtained from 
you for our new terrace lawns has given great satisfaction. 
Although it was not sown till the middle of July, we now 
(October 18 of same year) have a nice close turf, composed of 
the finest dwarf permanent Grasses—quite free from weeds 
or objectionable kinds." Another customer writes: "Please 
send me three bushels of the very best Lawn Grass Seeds, 
suitable for an exceedingly hot upland soil, without any mix¬ 
ture of Clover. Tlu: seed I have nad of you has been the only 
kiud which has Weu able to resist the influence of tbe «un 
and drought upou my thiu, gravelly soD.** —RICHARD 
SMITH and CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Wor¬ 
cester^ Established 1804._ 

PERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, and Somer- 

A set, by an experienced collector of 25 years; correctly 
named and packed; with Instruction Book for making 
Rockery, jdanting Ferns, Ac., with each 5s. order. 14 to 90 
named varieties, 7a. per 100. Smalljxost), 30 for 2s. ASPLE- 
N1UM FONTANUM, 8EPTENTitIONALE, and POLY- 
8TICHUM LONCHltlS (Holly), Is. each. 1000 varieties 
BRITISH and EXOTIC. Catalogue, 2d. Estab. 25 years - 
E. GILL, Lodging-house Keeper. Lynton, N. Devon. 1484 

P R PRESENT PLANTING. — Reduced 

Prices.—Fine autumn-Bown Enfield Market. Rainham, 
Shilling's Queen, Drumhead Savoy, Early Rainham, Sugar- 
loaf, Robinson’s Drumhead, Thousand-headed, green curled 
Kale, Roscberry Brussels 8proutB, and Scryingrr's Giant 
Brussels Sprouts at 4rt. i»cr 100; 2s. 6d. per 1000 ; 2<M. per 
10,000. Bath Cos and Cabbage Lettuce. 4d. 100; 3s. 1000; 
25s. 10,000.— Cash with order to EDWARD LEIGH, 
WrothaniFann, Pu nsfold, Godaiming ._ 

pOMPLETE Succession for Vegetable Garden 

VJ the whole year through, fino plants.—Cauliflower, via, 
Walchereu, Veitch's Autunrn Giant, and Snow’s (tree) Win¬ 
ter White, Is. 100; 7a 1000. Broccoli. Walcheren, Hipsoa 
Early White, Edmonton Late White, Late Queen, CatteH's 
Eclipse, Giant. Purple, and White Sprouting, 9d. 100; 6a. 
1000. Green Curled and Melville’s Variegated Kale, R<d 
Dutch, Winningstadt Cabbage, Early Ulm, and Drumhead 
Savoy, Couve Tronchuda, Roseberry and Corent Gardeu 
Brussels Sprouts, Cos and Cabbage Lettuce, Cd. per 100; 4s. 
per 1000 of EDWARD LEIGH, Wrotham Farm, DunsfojA 
Godaiming. N.B.—Will send any of al»ove post free 6d. 
extra at the price offered per 100, carefully packed in steriue 
1 >aper; will arrive any distance fresh a s first drawn. _. 


and Lophospermmn scan dens, 3 for Is., 6 for Is. 6d.; Plum¬ 
bago capensis, lovely pale blue, 3 for Is. All post free in 
boxes and moss.— RAVENSCROFT, Belvoir Road, Lordship 


V. train (passenger).—T. J4ETTER 

rfcgoogle 


Is. dozen, post free.-HARKNESS A SON, Exelby Lane 
Nursery. Bedale, _ 

"DETTERIDGE’S Prize Globe Asters (24 varie- 

AJ ties), same strahi os we exhibited so successfully last 
season, 50 plants, Is. 8<L; 100, 2s. 9tL. post free.—HARK- 
NESS A SON, Exelby Lane Nursery f Bedale. _ 

PHLOX Drummondi grandifiora (twelve varie- 

A ties). Flow'crs of this beautiful strain rival the perennial 
Phlox in size, shape, and colour : 50 plants, 2 b. ; 100, 3s. 6d., 

pos t free.— HARKJf ESS A SON, Bedale. _ 

pERASTIUM tomentosum, or Snow in Sum- 
VJ mer; finest white edging plant: fine plants, Is. 8d. 100; 
12s. 1000, post or carriage paid.—HARK NESS A SON, Exelby 
Lane Nursery, Bedale_ _ 

MAGNIFICENT TOM THUMB NASTUR- 

AVA TIUMS.— Six lovely varieties. King of Tom Thumbs 
(scarlet), Golden King, King Theodore (black), Crystal Palace 
Gem (creamy white), Ruby King (piuk), Spotted King, sur¬ 
passing Geraniums and Calceolarias for bedding; packets, 
4d. each, or packet each variety, Is. Cd., post free ; catalogue 
free.—HARKNESS A SON, Exelby Lane Nursery, Bedale, 
Yorkshire, _ 

pORGET-ME-N OT. -This valuable \ »lant blooms 

A through the summer, thrives best planted In a shady 
position; the sprays of bloom measure 6 in. in length; invalu¬ 
able for bouquets; 2s. 6tL doz., post free.—J. JAMES, Florist, 
South Knighton, Leicester. 


NTOTICE—Send for our descriptive list; by so | 
Ax doing you will know which are tbe best Abutilons 
Coleus, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Petunias, Ac., free en i 
application. Geraniums; the deepest crimson H. Jscoby. I 
per dor.; 12 very best, including I’ve got it and H Jacoby. 

12 grand double, including the best white, scarlet, and w. 
K. Gladstone (double guinea), 5s.; IS Cannell's new toon| 
Zulu, 6s., 9d. each: 12 Marshal MacMahon, 3s. 6d.;12 
tzioolors, 3s. 6d. ; 6 each of the best new Ivy-leohMnjdfl 
and double, 5s. tVeak of Nature. 3 for Is. 2tb La Prana-. 1 
cross between Zonal and Ivy-leaf, novel, 9d. ^ch; Ger«r 
niuins Prima Donna, West (Brighton Gem, Dx. * i 

newest blue, Guinea, newest yellow. Dr. Orton, w. 
Gladstone, F. V. Raspail, 6d. each, the 7 fer 3s.; 12 h«vt 
ColeuB, including The Queen, Pompadour, Illuminator, snu i 
Mrw. G. Simpson, 3s.; 12 Iwst Fuchsias, including , J 
Vidler, the new mauve double, and Snow Cloud, the new 
German double white, 3s. 6d.; 12 best Dahlias, show, fan**, 
and Pompone, 3s. 6d.: 12 best striped and fnnged Petunias, | 
including Premier, tne new large semi-double blooms I 
inches across, 5s.; 12 tuberous Begonias, from ^ngs pnzs 
strain, 4s.; Heliotropes White Lady, pure white, and bwan- 
Icy Giant, blooms 12 in. across, Is. 4<l. the_2; 12 choice 
seedling Verbenas, seed direct from the Continent, la » 
Harrison's Musk, Aiternanthera, Coleus ^ erscbaneiti, ^ 
Iresine, Loljelia, Calceolaria (Golden Gem), dwarf Ageratiim, 
Heliotrope, Mimulus, Mescmbryanthemuin virgatura 
belia. Is. 2d. per doz.: blue Salvias, Tropwoluini Fireball, a. 
per doz.; Phlox Drummondi. Asters, Dianthus 
Queen and Crimson Belle, Stocks, French and African Man 
golds and Everlastings, Gd. doz., 36, Is. 2d.; ^cranmni b , 
(I’vo got it], the best pure white, first class certi^ate, roowa 
cuttings, &. per doz.; Fuchsia Miss Lizzie Vidfcr, 
mauve coloured double, the most distinct Fuchsia w- » 
owing to its being such a splendid plant maker we areao 
plnce it in reach of every lover uf_ Fuchsias; three wt 
rooted cuttings for Is. 2d.; Fuchsia Ethel 
doublo white, is a perfect gem, the seeilli^ plwd g 

i when only 10 inches high ; Is. 6<L each. Post free for ca » 
with oreler.-JONES A NORTH, Hope Nursery, Lewisham. 

1 Kent. 
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CHOICE PLANTS for SPRING. 

Great Bargains! 

T H. LEY, Royal Nursery, West Croydon, 

« • can supply splendid young plant*, all perfectly clean and 
Ti-orcHi 5 , or the following choice plant:?, all of which are 
-urth six times the price, and will make fine specimens this 
~ ring if potted on now:— s. d. 

-- Maiden-hair Ferns, six sorts for. 6 0 

12 Choice Ferns, twelve distinct sorts (greenhouse) .. 6 

11 Azaleas, indica and pontica .12 

Ornamental foliage plants, twelve sorts (stove) .. 6 

12 Flowering Stove Plants . 6 

12 Flowering Greenhouse Plants. 6 

12 Lycopods. twelve rare sorts, strong ... 4 

12 Passion Flowers and other climbers, twelve sorts .. 6 
12 Abutilons, all colours and sorts (greenhouse).. .. 6 

6 Adlan turn farleyense. 6 

6 Orchids, very beautiful sorts .10 

12 Tea Roses, finest Borta, in pots.15 

12 Crotons, all colours and new sorts .. 6 s, and 12 

12 Marantas, newest and best .. .. 6 s. and 12 

12 Epacris, twelve sorts. 12 

12 Palms, twelve sorts. 6 s. and 12 

12 Carnations, Bride, purs white. 6 „ 

12 Pyrethrums, hardy, all colours, twelve new sorts .. 6 0 

1-* Lady Ferns, hard}' crested.4 0 

1 - British Ferns, hardy crested . 4 

12 American Ferns, hardy, all distinct .. .. ..9 

12 Japanese Ferns, hardy, all distinct .9 

12 Acacias. 4 

12 Clematis, newest and best sorts.12 

12 Gloxinias, grand bulls, splendid .. .. 6 s. and 12 

12 Eacharis amazonica. 6 s. and 12 

12 Pentas and Eranthemums, twelve sorts .. .. 6 

12 Adiantum cardiochkenum, strong . 6 

12 Gardenia florida (a few buds) . 6 

12 Gardenia florida, fine specimens, budded .. .. 18 

12 Dracsenas, fine novelties. 6 

12 Dracsenas, specimens for exhibition . 21 

12 Elegant plants for table decoration .12 _ 

Sent at once on receipt of P.O.O. Package included and 
plants extra to pay carriage. On £5 orders 10s. worth of 
I .‘ants extra can be selected and will be included gratis. 


J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 

New and Rare Plante—Cheap. 

J H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon, offers 
• as follows fine plants in perfect condition, at unpre¬ 
cedented prices:— 

8. d. 

An thulium Scherzerianiun album.3 6 

„ Dechardi, new white .. 2a. 6d. and 7 6 

Xe-phrolepls Duffel . Is. and 5 0 

Dracaena Goldieana .7 6 

Aiistolochia ornithocephala.2 6 

prinoepe.2 6 

Y icca filamentosa v&riegata.3 6 

t'roton Williamsi.3s. 6d. and 7 6 

trinmphans .3s. 6d. and 7 6 

Aqaragus plnmoeus .7 6 

Aif inia rittata .2 6 

K-i-oqneria niultiflora.3 6 

»>r the 12 fine plants, strongest sizes, for 42s. Package in- 
f laded far cash. 

JOILN H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 

OG CHOICE AND BEAUTIFUL GREEN- 

HOUSE FERNS, 10s.. many of which cannot be bought 
i., l/mdon nurseries under 2s. 6d. each. All well established 
iu foxtail pots : hamper included; carefully named.—J H. 
i KY, Royal Nursery, Croydon._ 


*10 MOST BEAUTIFUL STOVE PLANTS, 6s., 

Uii all distinct sorts and well grown plants. Croton*, Dra- 
c^cas, AUamandas,etc.,etc.,etc. Hamper and careful packing 
gratia for cash.—J. H. LEY. Royal Nursery, West Croydon. 


TWELVE CHOICE FERNS for greenhouses, 

1 6 s.—Lomarla grbba. Adiantum cardiochltenum, Pteri*, 


LaStreas. Woodii 
f raotiful sorts. 


J. H. LEY, Royal 


lia, Nephrolepis, Gjrmnommma, 
Hamper included. All fit to pot 
)yal Nursery, Croydon._ 


and other 
on at once. 


OIX NEW CROTONS for 6e.-Fine healthy 

kJ plants ; will rapidly make specimens. Sold at 3s. 6 d. and 
each in London nurseries. Hamper included.—J. H. 
LEY. Royal Nursery, Croydon._ 

OIX~NEW DRACAENAS for 6s.-Tdlingi, 

kJ Thompson!. Renardie, and twenty other sorts to select 
i/rrnx. Catalogue prices, 3s. 6 d._apd 6 s. each. Hamper in- 
c.inleA Perfect plants.—J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 

OIX RARE AMERICAN FERNS for 6s.— 

kJ Oeznunda Claytoniana and clnnamomea. Ostrich Plume, 
Sensitive Fern, and several other most handsome sorts. 
r Inclu de d.—J. H. LEY, Royal Nu rsery, Croydon. 


12 


MOST BEAUTIFUL ORCHIDS, 21b.. se- 

leoted for cold or hot house; most easy at cultivation, 
reaqfrin# little attention except watering: all distinct and 
T ama ble sorts well established. Hamper included.—J. H. 
LEY. Royal Nursery, Croydon. 

C STRONG HARDY CLIMBERS, 6s.;Clematis, 

U Virginian Creeper, Pyracantha, Ac., li ft. to 3 ft. high 
Hamper included.—J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, 


IQ HARDY JAPANESE PRIMROSES, 4s., 8 

•LaJ ' most beautiful sorts, cashmeriana and erosa, also 
iadoded, strong in pots, to plant in open border at once, 
included.—J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 

TWELVE MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS for 10s.6d7. 

A choice sorts, as follows : Good plants in small pots, fit to 
ua fee large specimens in eaily spring; Adiantum cardiochlse- 
dol farleyense, assimile, funnosum, pedatum, macro- 
phyuum, 8 t. Catharine, trapeziforme, Ac,, Ac. Hamper 
grails for ooah 1 —J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 

TWELVE ITEW and HIGHLY-COLOUKEB 

A CROTONS, 21s.; fine strong plants, all being tope of 
meimen plants struck last year—Etna, Concinna, Fascinator, 
wriannnni. and all other finest sorts. Paokage gratis for 
cHbwith orders.—J. H. LEY,Royal Nursery, West Croydon. 

TWELVE CALADIUMS, strong plants, 

■k lfla. 6 d_, all the choicest in cultivation, Btarted In small 
Pfta. fit for 6 -in. pots at once. Novelties or extra large 
Mats, picked roots, 21 a per dozen; also smaller at 6s. 
Packag es gratis.— J. H. L EY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 

The Publisher begs to announce that the petitions of Adver- 
Itrwsfe cannot be settled beforehand, nor can any guarantee 
U Tiers for the continued repetition 'of the tame Advertisement 
in successive weeks. /' > 


JOSS QUEER'S 

ROOTED CUTTINGS 4 PLANTS 

OF THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 

Carriage paid for Cash with Order. 

All plants sent by post are carefully packed In tin ernes with 
damp Moss, which is the only sure anu safe method. 

Catalogue free for a penny stamp . 


Single Dahlias — Paragon, 
each Is. 
lutea. each Cd. 

CervantvHi, each 9d. 
Scarlet Dwarf, each 9d. 
Yellow Dwarf, each 9 d. 
mixed unnamed, 4a. Gd. 
floz. 

Dahlia Zimapani (the Black 
Dahlia), each 9d., 3 for 
2s. 

Dahlias — Bouquet or Pom- 
pone var., 6 var. for 
2 s. 6 d. 

Show and Fancy, 6 var 
for 2 s. 6 d. 

Zonal Pelargoniums (for pot 
culture), 6 extra fine var. 
for 3s.; 6 very fine new 
var. for 5s. 

Dr. Denny, each 6 d. 
Mdine. A. Baltet, each 6 <L 
Charles Darwin (new), 
first-class certificate of 
R.H. 8 ., each 2s. 

La France (new*), rich 
violet solferino, each 
2s. 

Folage Geraniums, 6 beauti¬ 
ful var. for 2 s. 

Freak of Nature, each 9d. 
Mixed Bedding Geraniums, 
2 s. per doz. 

Scarlet Vesuvius, 2s. and 
2 s. 6 d. doz. 

White Vesuvius, 2s. and 
2b. Gd. doz. 

Silver Leaf, 2s. and 2 b. 6 d. 
doz. 

Christine (pink), 2s. and 
2 a. 6 d. doz. 

Mrs. Pollock, 2s. 6 d. and 
3b. 6d. doz. 

Salvia patens (blue), each 6 d. 
Pine-apple scented (rare), 
each 6 cL 
Calceolaria Golden Gem, 
Is. 6 (L and 2 s. per doz. 
Alpine Auriculas, 2s. 6 d. doz. 
Scented-leaf Geraniums, 3 for 
Is.: 6 for 2 s. 

Paris Daisies, white, 4 for Is.; 

yellow, 3 for Is. | 

Begonias, perpetual flower¬ 
ing, 3 var., Is. 6 d. 


Fuchsias, 12 exhibition var., 
very choice, for 4s. Cd. ; 
6 exhibition var. for 
2s. Cd.; 12 fine decora¬ 
tive var. for 2 s. 6 d.; 6 
decorative var. for ls. 6 d. 

procujubens (species), 

each CcL 

BpltndciiB (species), each 

6 d. 

microphylla (‘•weirs), 

each 6 d. 

Trumpeter (new), each is. 

New Fuchsias of 1882, 6 var. 
for 10 s. 

Lobelia fulgens (the Cardinal 
Flower), splendid in the 
autumn, eaoh 9d.; 3 for 
2 s. ; 6 s. per doz. 

ColeuB, magnificent coloured 
varieties, 6 for Is. 3d.; 
12 for 2s. 6 d.; 25 for 5«. 

6 new varieties for 2 s. 6 d. 

The Queen (new), each 6 d. 

Pompadour, each Is. 

Mrs. W. H. Shirreff (new), 
each 6 d. 

Mrs.G. Simpson (magenta 
crimson), each Is. 

Dolly Vardeu (new, 1882), 
each 5s. 

Chrysanthemums (for pot 
culture), Gvar.for 1 *. Cd.; 
12 var. for 3s. ; 6 early 
flowering for the gar¬ 
den, la. Gd. 

Tradescantias, 3 beautifi i 
var., including the new 
var. multicolor, for Is. 

Polyanthus, choice mixed. 
Is. doz. 

Phlox (herbaceous), named 
var.,4s. 6 d. doz. 

Lobelia Emperor William, 
Is. Gd. per doz. 

Sparmannia africana, ea. 6 d. 

PaBsiriora coorulea, each 6 d. 
and Is. 

Anemone japonica alba, 9d. 
each. 

Scarlet Musk, 2 for Is. 

Primula globosa, 2 s. doz. 

Fern-leaved, 2s. 6 d. doz. 

Cinerarias (Carters’ superb 
strain), Is. Gd. and 2 s. doz. 


NTEW BEDDING GERANIUM (Hender’a) 

■Is CRIMSON VESUVIUS, this splendid variety so highly 
spoken of in the horticultural papers as being bo much 
superior to Vesuvius for bedding anti winter bloom, price 0d. 

each, post free. 

GERANIUM PRIMA DONNA, Dr. Denny s new pure 
white, bo highly spoken of in the papers when exhibited, and 
obtained first-class certificate, price Is. each, post free. 

GERANIUM I'VE GOT IT (Canned's), new pure white, 
which caused such a sensation when exhibited, and received 
flrat-cliu?s certificate, price Is. each, post free. 

GERANIUM WEST BRIGHTON GEM, bright scarlet, 
one of the best winter bloomers and bedders, 6 (L each, or is. 
per dozen, post free._ 

GERANIUM NEWLAND'S MARY, the best bedding 
pink, useful |iot plant and market variety, 6 d. each, or 4 s. per 
dozen, post free. 

GERANIUM H. M. POLLETT, deep crimson, white eye, 
veir fine, one of the best winter bloomers, 6 d. racii, post free. 

NEW DOUBLE GERANIUMS of 1880, 12 rim- selected 
varieties for Gs.; 12 best selected older varieties Du- Uo Gera¬ 
nium* for 3s., post free. 

GERANIUM VESUVIUS, Is. 6 d. per dozen. 

„ WHITE VESUVIUS, Is. 6 d. per dozen. 

„ WONDERFUL, Is. 6 <L per dozen. 

„ NEW LIFE, la. 6 d. per dozen. 

DOUBLE GERANIUM MDME. THIBAUT. 2s. rer doz. 

_ ,, MDME. A. BALTET. 2s. ner doz. 

SILVER or WHITE VARIEGATED GERANIUM for 
bedding, 2 s. per dozen. 

12 MARGUERITE, or Paris Daisy, the free-blooming white 
variety, for 4*., or Gd. each, post free. 

NEW GOLDEN MARGUERITE, Mr. Howards variety, 
bright yellow, very free bloomer, 4s. per dozen, or 6 d. each. 

12 HELloTROriUMS, best dwarf kinds, Is. 6 <L per dozen, 
post free. 

12 LOBELIA KING OF BEDDERS, the darkest blue, 
aiul best dwarf bedder yet produced, Is., post free. 

12 LOBELIA WHITE QUEEN, the largest pure white 
dwarf bedder yet produced. Is. 6 d., post free. 

12 select varieties LAN TAN AS, free-blooming bedding 
plant (equal to Verbenas), also a useful pot plant, 12 fine 
varieties, 2 s. 6 d., post free. 

All the above are GOOD PLANTS, post free, from 
_B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex. 


Testimonial from W. Miller, Esq., Nicol&ieff, South 
Russia. 

The box of rooted cuttings to hand. The plants are In 
first-rate condition.” 


JOHN GREEN, 

The Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 


NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots. 

Seller's selection, 30s. per dozen. Purchaser'* ditto, 36s. 
The above comprise all the best English and French raised 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Perpetual Polyantha, Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
and Perpetual Moss. 

Roses of 1881 

Of above-named classes, 18s. to 24s. per dozen, in pots. 

Choice Roses. 

Tea-scented, Hybrid Tea, Noisette, China, and Bourbon, 
I 8 s. to 24s. per dozen ; strong- plants, in pot?. 

Descriptive List on apjilicatioH. 

RICHARD SMITH OO., 

NURSERYMEN AND SEED MERCHANTS, 

WORCESTER. 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

Special List (February, 1882), now ready. 

rPHE LARGEST STOCK in the greatest mim- 

J- ber of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and green¬ 
house cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and other 
purpose*. Intending purchasers should send for above list 
before buying elsewhere. Post free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FEBN NURSERY. SALE, MANCHESTER. 


Single Dahlias. 

The grandest collection extant. Catalogue post free upon 
application. 

THOMAS 8, WAKE, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, 
London. 


DAHLIAS, DOUBLE and SINGLE, all the 

dJ finest prize varieties, PHLOXES, PENT 8 TEMONH 
ANTIRRHINUMS, DELPHINIUMS, CHRY 8 ANTH& 
MUMS, and all other Choice FLORISTS' FLOWEF 8 • 
HARDY PERENNIAL PLANTS, HERBACEOUS and 
ALPINE PLANTS, SPRING BEDblNG PLANTS, ka 
Illustrated Catalogue now ready, post free. 

JT- OHEAL <5c SON S, 
CRAWLEY, SUSSEX. 
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ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. — Strong 

xX Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn-flowering 
Anemone (see Gabdknino Illustrated. September 4^ 
1880), Is. each, post free.-GEORGE PHIPPEN, Victoriii 
Nursery, Oxford Road, Reading. Established 1862. 


DENNY PLANTS for the MILLION.— 

-L The following are now offered in good plants : 12 
Fuchsias, specially for pots or the bonier. Is. ; 12 yei- 
l.o? Calceolarias, Is.; 12 bedding Cupheas. Is. : 12 various 
single Geraniums, Is. ; 12 various double Geraniums, Is.; 
12 Heliotropes, la. ; 12 white Pari* Marguerite, line for back 
or for pots. Is. ; 12 dark blue Ageratuui, 1*.: 12 lurge 
Victoria Daisies, Is. ; 12 Polyanthus, 1*. ; 12 scarlet 0om¬ 
niums, Is. ; 12 pink Geraniums, Is. ; 12 Coleus Ver-chnffeiti. 
best for bedding.ls.; 12 Chrysanthemums,Pomm ue. Japanese, 
and large-flowered, Is. ; 12 Myosofts (Cliveden Forget-me- 
not). Is.; 12 Sweet Williams, Auricula-eyed. Is. ; 12 dwarf 
white Ageratums, la. ; 12 Coleus, tine for not*, Is. ; 12 dwarf 
blue Lobelia, Is.; 12 Iresine Lindeni, 1 *.; 12 variegated¬ 
leaved Geranium*, 1*. : 12 scarlet bedding Tropeeolums, Is.; 
12 white Gei;> nums, Is. Any of The above plants sent post 
free at Is. per dozen, all in good plants. Orders of 10s. and 
upwards, if desired, sent in boxes per rail, carriage paid to 
London, from B, W. KN IGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex. 

70NAL GERANIUMS from B. W. Knight’s 

unrivalled collection. Having one of the largest collec¬ 
tions extant, I am now enabled to offer 100 splendid Zonal 
Geraniums, single and double, in 100 varieties, all trUe to 
name, for 16s., securely packed, carriage paid to London. 
Smaller quantities of special varieties post free. 

12 unrivalled vars. Zonal Geraniums, the pick of 1880, 4s. 

12 magnificent vara. Zonal Geraniums, 3s. 

12 vara, specially seleoted Zonal Geraniums of 1881,6s. 

12 superb vars. double Geraniums, 3 b. 

12 extra select vara, double Geraniums of 1880, 4s. 

12 very superb new vara, double Geraniums of 1881, 6a. 

12 superb vara. Fuchsias for pots or borders, 2s. 

12 very superb vars. Fuchsias of 1879, 1880, 4s. 

12 extra superb varieties Fuchsias of 1881, 6s., post free. 

All the above in good plants from separate pots from 
B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex. 


C HEAP PLANTS. Carriage Paid.- 

12 Verbenas in 12 splendid named sorts, Is. Pd.: 100, 8 s. 6 d. 
100 Verbenas, white, purple, scarlet and pink. 0 s. 6 (L 
12 Fuchsias in 12 lovely varieties, Is. 6 <L; 100, 8 s. 6 d. 

12 Pansies in 12 splendid show kinds, 2s. 6 d.; 100,18s. 

12 Ageratiun Imperial dwarf, Is. 3d. ; 100, 6 s. 6 d. 

12 Heliotropes, light or dark kinds, Is. 3d.; 100, 6 s. 6 d. 

12 Mesembryanthemura cord, variegatum. Is. 3d. : 100, 6 s. Cd 
12 Coleus, in 12 splendid named sorts, 2s. 6 d. 

12 Iresine Lindeni and others, 1 b. 3d.; 100, 6 s. 6 d. 

12 Calceolaria Golden Gem, Is. 6 d. ; 100, 8 s. 

Terms Cash. The plants are clean, healthy, and well rooted. 

H. BLANDFORD, 

The Dorset Nurserie s , Blandford, 

19(1 PLANTS for 5s.—V. i l i 1 am Badman is 

■I now sending out his Box cd Cheap Plants, containing69 

Geraniums, of various colours, including Gold and Silver-leaf, 
20 best blue Lobelias, 10 Fuchsias, 10 Verbenas, 10 Ageratums, 
and 10 Calceolarias, all well rooted. Including box, for 6 s., or 
60 for 2s. 6 d. P.O.O. with order.—Cemetery Nursery, Graves- - 
end. 


HHEAP PLANTS. — SPECIAL OFFER. — 

V 12 Tricolor Geraniums, 2s. Cd.; 20s. per 100. 

12 Brouze Geraniums in twelve sorts, 2s. 6 d.; 20a. per 100. 

12 Choice Zonal Geraniums, 2s. ; 15s. per 100. 

12 Geraniums, scarlet, white, pink, &c., Is. 6 d. per doz.; 10a. 
per 100 . 

12 Fuchsias, in twelve good sorts, Is. 6 d.; 8 a. per 100. 

100 I obelias, Blues tone or Emperor, 3s. 

12 Verbenas, from finest collection, Ib. 6 d.; 10s. per 100. 

12 DahliaB, in twelve choicest varieties, 2s. 6 d. ; 18 s. per 100. 
12 Silver and Gold-leaf Geraniums, Is. 6 d. ; 10s. per 100. 

100 Verben a, scarlet, white, and purple, 6 s. 

12 Double Geraniums, pink and white, 2s. 

12 Tropajolums, dwarf Scarlet Vesuvius, Is. 6 d.; 10s. per 100. 
12 Coleus, Crimson-leaf and Iresine, Is. 6 d.; 10 s. per Too. 

12 Geraniums, show and fancy, young plants, 2s. 6 d. 

12 Silver-leaf Mesembryanthemums, la 
The whole collection for 30s., or half for 15s.; all true to name 
and well rooted. Packing included. Cush with order. 

WILLIAM BADMAN, 

Cemetery Nursery, Gravesend, S.EL 


120 Strong Plants for 6s. 

& ASHENDEN & now sending out 

• their Box of Cheap Plant < lining 60 Geraniums, 
various colours, including gold, nil tr-ieaf, and best double 
white, 20 Blue Lobelias, 10 Heliotropes, 10 Verbenas, 10 
Ageratums, 10 Calceolarias, for 5 b., or 60 for 2s. 6 d., box 
included. The aboTe are sure to give satisfaction. For 
with order.—Bat and Ball Nursery, Gravesend. 
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ONE PENNY SAGS. 

W H. SMITH, wishing to put his choice 

• assortment of well-rooted cuttings and plants within 
the reach of those having but small gardens or window 
boxes at their command, has adopted the above extraordinary 
nrlce. whereas the purchaser can have a greater variety in 
all cases of orders under Is., twopence extra for postage 
must be sent. 

nNE PENNY EACH—Coleus, splendid va- 

V/ rietics; Geraniums, Fuchsias, Mimuhis, Heliotropes, 
Veronicas, Cupheas, Lobelias, Petunias (double or single), 
Verbenas, Alternantheraa. Artillery Plants, Antirrhinums, 
Beduins, Scarlet Lychnis, Scarlet Salvias Geura fl.-pl. seed¬ 
lings, Ageratums, Daisies (red, white, and pink). 60 Golden 
Feathers and 50 Luhelias from seed pan, Is.; 25 each, trans¬ 
planted, Is. 

•MEW COLEUS Princess Helene, Prince Leo- 

IN pold, General Garfield, W. E. Gladstone, Pantaloon, 
Britannia, 3d. each ; 1 each, Is. 3d.; 12 varieties, including 
above six, Is. 6d.; 6 selected Fuchsias, Is. 2d.; 6 selected 
Coleus and 6 selected Fuchsias, 2s.; 3 of each, Is. 2d. All 
free cash with order. 

rpHE following 24 Choice Plants for outside 
•L cultivation: 2 Geraniums, 2 Fuchsias, 1 Scarlet Lychnis, 
2 Geum fl.-pl. seedlings, 1 Ageratum, 1 Salvia, 1 Mimulus, 
1 Heliotrope, 1 Cupbea, 3 Lobelias, 3 Petunias. 2 Verbenas, 
4 Antirrhinums, post free, Is. 6<L 24 packets of choice 

seeds, Is.; 12 packets, 8d. 

rpHE following 18 Choice Plants for window or 

A greenhouse, named, and post free. Is. 6iL3 Coleus, 2 
Geraniums, 3 Fuchsias, 1 Veronica. 2 Mimulus, 2 Heliotropes, 
1 Cupheo, 1 Ageratum, 1 Sedum, 1 Scarlet Salvia, 11 utunia 
fl.-pl. seedling. P.O.O. payable at Norwich. Stamps taken. 

W. H. SMITH, Framingham, Norwich- 


CHOICE 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


Nice young plants from pots, carefully packed. Post or 
carriage free at prices quoted. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Per dor..— s. d. 

New varieties of 1861, including some splendid sorts .. CO 
Large-flowered, incurved, &c., fine exhibition varieties 4 0 
Good standard sorts to name.per 100, lGs. 2 6 

Dahlias. 

New varieties of 1881, Including Walter Williams, 

Joseph Green, and Prince of Denmark • -_• • j> 0 

Show and Fancy, splendid exhibition sorts, .per 100,25s. 3 6 

Fuchsias- 

New varieties of 1881, including Lizrio VIdler and 

Trumpeter .8 0 

Choice exhibition sorts, 1879-80 .. .. .. * § 

Popular varieties to name .. .. per 100,10s. fid. 1 6 

Geraniums (Zonal). 

New varieties of 1880-81, superb exhibition sorts, care- 

fully selected. 12 0 

In splendid variety, from out fine collection ... .. 6 0 

Good popular sorts, including some very fine varieties 2 6 
Phloxes (Perennial). 

Very choice varieties, flue ..36 

Pentstemons. 

A very choice assortment . .. ..3 0 


COLLECTIONS FOB THE GARDEN. 

AH well hardened, ready for planting in the garden, and will 
be sent carriage paid for cash with order. 
or>n PT.ANTS ( Consisting of 1 

J Geraniums, Calceolarias, Verbenas, 
IOr 218. ( Pansies, Dahlias, ficc., &c., fitc. 

for lOS. 6d. 1 Pansies, Dahlias, &e„ Ac., tc. 

JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 

Ferns! Ferns r I Beautiful Ferns!!! 

THE CELEBRATED DEVONSHIRE FERN 

JL PACKET, containing twenty of these most beautiful 
plants, many varieties, named, suitable for window gardening, 
table decoration. &c., together with full priuted cultural 
directions and ample instructions for making rookeries aud 
Wardian and other Fern cases. Price Is. 3d., free. ENGLISH 
MAIDEN-HAIR FERN8 (Aspleuium Adiautum nigrum), 
healthy plants, 9d. per dozen,Ifree. 100 large assorted roots, 
5a. Gd., not to include carriage.—J. SEWARD, Femist, Barn¬ 
staple. _[L 500 


flllllYSANTHEMUMS.-Best exhibition sorts; 
\J amateur prizetaker’a surplus stock ; strong plants, cor¬ 
rectly named, is. 6d. doz., free. . 

FUCHSIAS.—Three of that splendid follaged variety, 
Golden Treasure, for Is.; a dozen of the best sorts, named, 
for Is. 6d. 

CHRISTMAS ROSES.—Nice strong plants; plant now to 
flower next winter; 3s. 6d. per doz., free. 

EVERLASTINGS.—Most useful for winter bouquets (see 
Gardening, May 20, page 139); Helichrysum, Rhodanthe, 
Xeranthemiim, kc., Is. Gd. per doz. 

MIMULUS.—Stroug plants, Suttous’ superb strain; better 
than Calceolaiias for bedding, Is. 6d. per doz. 

INDIAN PINK.—The Tery best kinds; splendid bedder, 

WALLFLOWER.—Cloth of Gold, new variety. Immense 
Improvement, Bowers of tremendous size, more than 2 in. in 
diameter, 4 for Is. . .... . 

PETUNIAS, Lobelias, Golden Feather, Pcrllla, Viola, Is. 

P A81UiRS.-Vcry best kinds, Buttons’ exhibition sorts, Is. 6d. 

dor. 

MIGNONETTE.—Miles' dwarf or giant, best sorts grown, 
Is. 6d. doz. 

THOS. HIGGS, Jon., Stapleton Road. Bristol. 


riHOICE PLANTS CHEAP.— Coleus, 12 splen 

U did varieties, including Major Graham (new), Mrs. G. 
Simpson, Miss Edwards, and 9 others equally beautiful, for 
2s.; 24 for 3s. f>d., all splendid dwarf, and well rooted, satis¬ 
faction guaranteed. Twelve superb Fuchsias, including Miss 
Lizzie Vidler, Grand Duchess Marie, splendens. procumbens, 
&c., for 2s. Twelve choice pot Ocranlums, single and double, 
3a. Cd.; C for 2s. Altcrnanthera, Is. per dozen ; 7s. 6d. pet 
100. Twelve choico Perennial Phlox, Is. 6d. Fifty Lobelia, 
Emperor William, Blue Stone, Buttons* Best of AH, Dis¬ 
tinction, 4c., Is. 3d.; more sturdy plaubs, 50 for 2s. Portu- 
laca, Everlastings, Antirrhinum Tom Thumb and Giant, 
Dianthus Heddewigi, Phlox Drumiuonoi, Petunias, Asters, 
East Lothian Stocks and [Queen Stocks, all at Od. per doz.: 
24 for Is. 3d. Tomatoes, Carter's prize varieties, 12 iu 6 
varieties, Is. 3d. Fancies, seedlings, including two of the new 
Pansy Lord Beaconstteld, 10 varieties for Is. 6d. Harrison's 
Musk, Is. 6d. per dozeu. Canna indica, Cd. Libonia flori- 
bumla, 2d. Passion Flower from cuttings, not seedlings, 7<L 
Isolepis gracilis, 3<1.; Mimulus, 2d.; Eucalyptus globulus, 
2d.; Tradcscantia (3 varieties). 2d. each ; Acacias, 4d.; Eupa- 
torium, la Egg plauta (7 varieties, 2 of each). Is. Cd., or 
20. each; Heliotrope (Cherry Pie), 3d.; Deutzia gracilis, 
2d.; Bouvardias, mixed, 3s. dozen; Poinsettias, la each; 
Lavender plant, Is. dozen; Tobacco, stroug plants, Is. 
dozen; Solanum (Xmas Cherry), 3 varieties, 24 plants, 9d.; 
Castor-oil plants, G different sorts, 2s., or 6d. each; Toma¬ 
toes, Carters’, 12 in 6 varieties, la. All orders above Is. sent 
post free, carefully packed in Moss in postal boxes; 30s. 
worth of the above scut for 21s. by rail, not carriage 
paid. — JAMES LOOMES, Registrar of Births, Whittlesey, 
near Peterborough. _11344 


■REDDING GERANIUMS CHEAP.-6 dozen 

JD in 6 varieties, good plants, nut on G.E. Railway or G.N. 
Railway, for C$.—JAMES LOOMES, Registrar of Births, 
Whittlesey, Peterborough. [1494 


•po 


PANSY GROWERS and EXHIBITORS. 

—The grandest collection in England. No Violas or 
inferior sorts kept. Twelve distinct Show and Fancy, 3a.-25, 
5s. 6<L ; carriage free, with descriptive list.—S. SnEPPER- 
80N, Florist, Prospect House, Helper. Trade supplied. 


i?OR PRESENT SO WING.—24 packets choicest 

1 varieties, perennials and biennials, paper on cultivation, 


fitc., 2 b. 2d. free; half. Is. 2d. free.— F. 
man, 4, Market Street, WUsthoughton, 

Digitized by 



CHEQUE OR P.O.O. TO 


DANIELS BROS., 

Town Close Nurseries, Norwich. 


WELL GROWN BEDDING GERANIUMS. 

OK FINEST BEDDING GERANIUMS, 

CX\J choicest vars., mixed (both variegated and flowering), 
carefully packed in hamper for 5s. 6d. The very best kiuds 
for the purpose are well established (being taken from 3i-in. 
pots), and many are already in flower. We are sure these 
will give satisfaction. Much better give a fair price for good 
plauts than buy the so-called “cheap" Geraniums (which 
arc only rooted cuttings). 

TO CUSTOMERS AT A DISTANCE.-Wc cannot on any 
account send these per post, as they are too large. 

RYDER & SON, Sale, near Manchester. 


6 FINE DOUBLE GERANIUMS, in G separate 

named varieties, post free Is. 6<L, 12 for 2s. Gel.; 6 splendid 
single Zonals, Is. 6d., 12 for 2s. Gd. Our varieties are mostly 
of recent introduction, but we have also some of the fine old 
kinds. If customers will mention the sorts they already 
have we will take caro that we send no repeats. These aro 
all good value.—RYDER k SON, Sale, M anchester, _ 

1 0 SUPERB PANSIES in full bloom, post free 

X-Cl for Is. 9d. (unnamed). |The magnificent kinds for 
which this neighbourhood is so celebrated. Will give perfect 
satisfaction. 12 superb Violas, in several named varieties, 
post free for Is. 4dL—RYDER & SON, 8ale, Manchester. 

INDISPENSABLE GREENHOUSE PLANTS 

JL should be in every greenhouse The old-fashioned “ Ped¬ 
lar’s Basket’’ (Saxifraga sarmeutosa), the best basket plant 
out, a pair, 8d.; Harrison’s Giant Musk, a pair, 6d.; Lemon- 
scented Verbena (AJoysia citriodora), u pair. 6d.; Double 
Petunias (unnamed), six for Is. 6d.; Fuchsias (unnamed), six 
for Is. All packed iu Moss and post free.—RYDER & SON, 
Sale, Manchester_ 


New Descriptive Catalogue for 1882 

OF PLAUTS IN POTS OS BY POST 

W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, ES'.EX. 

BORDER CARNATIONS.— 12 fine varieties, including the 
true old crimson and white Cloves, 6s. 6d.; per humlml, 
45s. ; 12 splendid newer varieties. 9s. and 12a. 

TREE CARNATIONS.—Fine flowering plants, in best 
varieties, 10s. Gd. dozen ; extra largo, showing buds, which 
will average many flowers each, the best in the trade, 25s. 
dozen; well rooted plants, in G best varieties, by post, 
4s. ; in pots, 5s. dozen, 35s. per 100. , 

PINKS.—8ix best forcing varieties, strong in S-m. pots, 7*. Cd 
per dozen; by post, 4s. Cd. per dozen; show Pinks iu great 

TUBEROUS* BEGONIAS.—Splendid mixed varieties from 
my celobrated strain, 3s. Cd. and 6s. per dozen: selected 
scarlets, of flue quality for bedding or pot culture, 9s. 
dozen; named vaneties, 10s., 15s., and 21s. per dozen; new 
Double varieties, 3s. 6<L each. 

DAHLIAS.—Best Show, Fancy, and Bouquet varieties, 
3s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per dozen; mixed Single varieties, 4s. 
dozen. Named single varieties, see catalogue. 

ZONAL GERANIUMS forpotcultura-^elvegrandDoub e 
varieties. 4s.; 12 newer varieties of 1880-81,9s. and 12*.; 12 
grand Single varieties, 3s. 6d.; 12 newer varieties Of 18t0 
and 1881, 9s. and 12s.; my selection of 100 double and single 
flowering varieties, in 100 distinct varieties, 30a, 40s., ami 
60s 

IVY-LEAF GERANIUMS.—Twelve grand new Single and 
Doable varieties, 6a. and 9s.; good older varieties, 4s. doz. 
Theso beautiful plants are unsurpassed for hanging baskets, 
vases, window boxea or bedding. 

FOLIAGE GERANIUMS.—Twelve Gold and Silver Tri¬ 
colors, 5s. and 7s. 6d.; 12 Golden Bronze varieties, 4a and 
6s.; Mardchal McMahon, tho best bedder, 3s. 6d. per dozen, 

F^ClIsiAS. 1 —Miss Lizzie Vidler, strong plants. 9(1. each; ]2 
finest double varieties, 2s. Cd. by post, 3s. 3d. m pot*; 12 
new double varieties, Gs., 9s., and 12a.; 12 finest single 
varieties, 2s. and 2s. 9d.; 12 new single varieties, 6s. and*. 
My selection of 50 double and single Fuchsias, in 50 diffe¬ 
rent varieties, by post, 8s. 6d. and 12a ; in pots, IDs. and lu*. 

FERNS — 12 easily-grown stove and greenhouse terns, 
4s. Cd., 6s., and 9s.; per 100, 30s., 40s., and 50s. An enor¬ 
mous stock of these, as also in larger sizes, see catalogue 

DOUBLE AND SINGLE PETUNIAS.-Jules Favre (doubH 
pure white, Gel. each ; 3s. 6d. dozen. For the splendid new 
varieties, 1st prize nt Paris, August, 1881. See catalogin’- 

CYCLAMEN PERSICUM.—From the finest procurable 
strains, splendid conns iu pots, 5 to 10 leaves, 3a. 0d. and 
5s. dozen; 25s. and 35s. per 100; smaller by post, 2a. Gd 
and 3s. Cd. dozen ; 18s. and 25a. per 100. Now is the tune 2 
pot these on, aud if grown without any check, they will 
make grand stuff for fioweting next autumn. 

GARDENIAS—Strongplants In 3-in. pots of the free flower¬ 
ing variety, “Intermedia,” 9d. each, 6a. dozen. 

COLEUS —Twelve distinct and beautiful varieties, 2s. Gd. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—All the best large flowering Ja¬ 
panese and Pomponc varieties, by poet 2s. 3d. dozen ; h*. 
|er 100 yu pots, 3a Gd. dozen ; 25s. per 100; new varieties. 

BOUVARDLAS.—Tho grand new double white variety. Al¬ 
fred Neuuer, la. and Is. 6d. each. Dazrier (new Ml), 
dazzling scarlet, Is. and Is. 6d. each; older varieties, in 
six besb sortsi by^post, 4s, dozen, 90s. per 100; m pots, »■ 

GLOXIlULA^Good tubers in growth, from the finest pos¬ 
sible strains of ereot, drooping, and other varieties, m 
growth, 5s. dozen, 35s. per 100. See catalogue. 

SALVIAS. — The grand new autumn-flowenng varieties, 
Mons. Issanchou (white), 9tL; Pitcheri (azuie blue), la.; 
Rutiians (magenta), Cd.; Splendens Bruanti (dark scariet), 
6d.; Betheli (rose), 6d.; and other vaneties. bee catalogue. 

PAL&S.—Twelve fine varieties, in 60’s pots, or by post, G*. 
For names and prioes of these now popular plants, in email 


ASTER SELD, prize quilled, from collection, 

xl. seventeen colours. These Asters are most beautiful, 
continuing in beauty till destroyed by frost: pretty for bed¬ 
ding or bordering, or grown in flower pots for table decora¬ 
tion. Mixed seed, from the above colours, per packet seven 
stamps ; two packets. Is., post free.—Address, SAMUEL 
DAaON, C ro ft, near Warrin gton._ 

PHELWEISS (Bridal Everlasting Flower), 

XJ rarest of Alpines, aud is collected by tourists with the 
utmost peril of life only; this singular flower is found to bo 
quite easy of cultivation, being a hardy perennial, curious star 
snape flowers. Seed per .packet, 12 stamps: with specimen 
flower and cultural instructions, three packets 30 atxmps, 
free —» SAMUEL PAXON, Croft, near Warrington, fat 


T L. MAYOS having grown the two following 

• excellent plants iu large numbers, will scud them, post 
free, at the subjoined low prices. 

PINE HARDY EDGING PLANT, Santolina 

i incaua (perennial), suitable for carriage drives, herbace¬ 
ous borders, or Bower beds, having dense, silvery, elegant 
foliage; is very hardy; lasts for years if cut back iu Febru¬ 
ary ; nice plants, post free, Gs. per 100, Is. 3d. per dozen. 

WINTER - FLOWERING GLADIOLUS.— 

VV SchizostylU coccinea, half-hardy perennial, fine for 
making windows and greenhouses gay in late autumn and 
winter when blooms are so scarce, 12s. per 100. or 2s. per doz., 
post free. Violas, 8s. per 100.-T. L. MAYOS, Nurseryman, 
Hereford. _ 


H.RAND NEW FUCHSIAS.—President, Mag- 

VT num Bonum. and Othello. Cd. each; choice free-bloom¬ 
ing vars., Including Clipper, Elegance, Hugh Mollon, Sensa¬ 
tion, Beauty of Wilts, Warrior, sc., 2s. doz., carriage free.—G. 
OOOKB, 8, Sewardstone Road, Victoria Park, London. [1490 

T OVELY BRONZE GERANIUMS.—Very 

JJ attractive and showy; The Czar, Tho Shah, The Moor, 
Gipsy Girl, Mrs. Quliter, Mrs. H. Weir, and W. E.Gumblcton— 
these seven for 2s. Cd., free.—G. COOKE, 8, Sewardstone 
Road, Victoria Park, London._ [1490 


"MICOTIANAS (fine white), LINUM FLAVUM 

IN (yellow), MONOCHA5TON (pink), most charming pro¬ 
fuse winter-flowering cool greenhouse plants, certain to 
please, from 7d. each, 6s. per doz., post free; also splendid 
collection of bedding and other stook cheap and good. Cata¬ 
logue free.—W. BAILEY, Winter Garden, Southboume-on- 


logue free. - 

Sea, near Christchurch. 


I AILS Y, Seeds- 
•lton. 


rpHE LONDON MARKET GARDENS.-A 

J. handy volume, giving a detailed account of how Market 
Gardenera and Florists in and around London grow Flowers, 
Plants, Fruits, and Vegetables for Covenfc Garden Market 
Price lb. 6<L, poet free 2s. 9d.-GAB.DiN Office, 37, South¬ 
ampton Street, Cotent Garden, London, W.O. 


STOVE 1 AND e8 GREEN*rlC?U8E PLANTS.—Miscellaneous 
flowering, foliage, and climbing; .see catalogue; aUo bcu- 
ding plants in great variety. Catalogue of above mil w 
Bent free to all app licants. _ 

W. M. OROWB, 

BOLEYN NURSERY. UPTON, ESSEX 


Double and Single Pyrethrums. 

In choicest variety. Catalogue post free upon 
application. 

THOMAS S. WARE. Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, 
London- 


Established upwards of a century. 
DICKSONS & CO , Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and 
XJ Florists. 1. Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, beg tpaM wa 
attention of all lovers of flowers to their newdwcnpti e 
catalogue of florists’ flowers, which will be sentfreeon W 
cation. It includes all their novelties in beddi«K 
show and fancy Pansies, Pinks, Saxurages, PhJo^v^jJ, 
mils*, double Mayweed, now Strawberry, and nianv otum 
which have been certificated and favouTably noticed m w 
gardening periodicals.______ 

Primulas I Primulas ! Primulas l 

Thirteenth year or distribution. 

WILLIAMS’ Superb Strain, Is. 6d. perdorer. 

VV 10*. per 100: otncniriM. same pnee. FMkM* 
carriage free. The above arejquite equafl to^those 
out iu previous years. Cash with order.—JOHN STL' 

Iho N urseries, Coventry .__-—: 

DARDY EXOTIC ORCHIDS.-Six of 
U kinds, good established plants, for 6s.; also tb £ 
rare British Cyi>ripedium Calceolus Is. each.—F. w. « «• 

STANSFIELD, Sale, near M anchester._ __ _ 

PANCRATIUM CARIBB^UM.—Freab iw; 
L portation of bulbs of this splendid whlte-flowerrt 
grant greenhouse plant, Is. 6d. each; six for 7s. ®d., 
for 12sf—HOOPER & do., Covent Garden, IiOndon. Wy-, 


rpOMATOES for Greenhouse or Outdoor Cul- 
JL ture, Is. 6<L dozen ; Marrow plant* 1 . 4 *2*^’ ? v 
E. BOYCE, 14, Gloucester Road, Holloway. London.^—. 
PHLOX DRUMMONDKequal to tho Verben? 
X for bedding), twelve, 9d.: twenty-five, Is. 4d. 
BOY CE, 14, Glouces ter Road. Holloway. N. —-y-* 

PHEAP P L ANTS .—Calceolarias, Chrysauthc- 
VJ mums. Fuchsias, Coleus, Is. Cd. 

Perilla, Harrison’s Musk, 9d. dozen; Asters, w. 
Feather, Scabious, Gd. dozeu ; carly^ow«ring 
mums, 2s. dozeu; Soariet Musk, three tor fS.,^0^ i 

W, E. BOYCE, Gloucester Road, Holloway, London, ^ 
* 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


and can be divided when repotted in the 
autumn. 


SEASONABLE NOTES ON HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Annuals. —These should now be sown with¬ 
out delay. Many annuals are very pretty, but 
they often disappoint because a bad selection is 
sometimes made, and also because they are too 
frequently badly sown. In a deeply-stirred 
soil, enriched by some good compoBt, they can¬ 
not fail to do well, and be, on the whole, very 
satisfactory. Acroclinium roseum, Sweet Alys- 
sum, Calandrinia speoiosa, Campanula Lorei, 
Hue and white ; Candytufts, Clarkia Tom 
Thumb, Collinaia bicolor, Dianthus chinensis, 
Gilia iaciniata, Jacobaeas, Leptoeiphons, Migno¬ 
nette, Nemophilas, Portulacas, Sanvitalia pro- 
cumbens (double), and the dwarf Silenes would 
make a good selection for small gardens. If 
growers of annuals would not only sow a little 
thinner, but also pull out the plants after they 
have grown to make room for the stronger, they 
vonla get much better plants and flowers than 
they now do. 

Asters. —These should be cot out into beds 
without delay, or, if in the mixed border, they 
should be put in groups of five or six plants. 
Those who grow Asters for exhibition not only 
plant them out in richly-manured beds, but put 
the plants in little trenches, which are mulched 
with manure during the summer, and by means 
of which liquid manure can be applied. The 
ABter is not a large-growing plant, and it is ex¬ 
pected to supply good and line blossoms, which 
it cannot be expected to do unless it be gene- 
rouily treated. 

Crocuses. —The leaves of these onght not 
to be removed till they decay. The old-fashioned 
plan of tying together in a knot a few leaves is 
the one to be recommended on the score of 
tidiness. It is a mistake to allow Crocuses to 
dry np during the summer ; they should be 
kept moist at the roots, and an occasional water¬ 
ing with manure water is now to be recom¬ 
mended. Such species as Imperati, speciosus, 
fte., which have been flowering in pots, should 
now be potted oil, placing five or six bulbs in 
a 4\-in. pot, in some good soil,‘and setting them 
out on an ash-bed in a shady place for the summer 
and autumn. 

Hollyhooks.—The flower-stems of Holly¬ 
hocks should be tied to strong stakes as they in¬ 
crease in height. The destructive disease which 
streets the under-sides of the leaves with a kind 
of rust will work sad havoc with them if 
it sets in ; a strong dose of Gishurst Compound 
has been recommended, washing the under-sides 
of the leaves with it. Moisture at the roots, in- 
facing an exuberant growth, may assist the 
plants to overpower the disease to some extent. 

Ixiaa and Sparaxis. — These are now 
rooming freely in a cold frame, and very beanti- 
faj they are. Well drained pots, a light, peaty 
toil, and a fair amount of moisture are necessary 

their success. They will grow and flower in 
the open air, but only under very favourable 
circumstances. 


Violets for winter-flowering. —Next 
month will be a critical time for these, for if 
neglected then no amount of attention later in 
the season will make them satisfactory ; whereas 
if well treated they are sure to flower well dur¬ 
ing the winter and spring. Presuming that run¬ 
ners were planted in lines 1 ft. apart each way 
on rich, well-prepared soil, screened from the 
midday sun, and kept clean by hoeing, and also 
well watered during drought, they will now 
be strong plants and beginning to send out run¬ 
ners to form another crop of young plants, and 
if these are allowed to grow for any length of 
time the strength of the plant will be so far ex¬ 
hausted that there will be no bloom in winter, 
for it will take the plants until the following 
spring to recover the loss occasioned by grow¬ 
ing runners instead of forming a strong crown 
full of flower-buds; therefore keep all runners 
cut closely off with a pair of sharp-pointed scis¬ 
sors as fast as they can be observed. Keep the 
soil clean by hoeing, and moist by copious water¬ 
ings in dry periods, and when the plants are 
transferred to their flowering quarters in Sep¬ 
tember they will be bristling with flower-buds, 
that will quickly reward one for all care be¬ 
stowed on them.—J. G. M. 

Remarkable flowering of Clematis 
lanuginosa. —I have a Clematis lanuginosa, 
trained on thenorth-westfrontof my house, which 
is a very bleak aspect facing the river Thames, in 
full flower-bud. The old flowers were on it at 
Christmas, as it usually does not flower till late 
in September from the nature of its situation. 
The Jackmani and the profuse-flowering Stella, 
which always bloom early in July, are not yet 
showing any sign of budding. I may say that I 
did not cut the lanuginosa back last winter.— 
T. G. 

Pentstemons from seed.— Pentstemons 
are very effective either in beds or borders. 
Planted thinly over a base or groundwork of 
Mignonette the effect is pleasing, but the Mig¬ 
nonette must be occasionally well pinched, re¬ 
moving the seeds at the same time. Wherever 
the Mignonette grows freely it is apt to over¬ 
come every plant of moderate growth, and when 
the Mignonette is well pinched its usefulness is 
added to rather than otherwise. Pentstemons ore 
very nseful treated as annnala, sowing the seeds 
in spring in a hot-bed, and giving them the 
sam9 routine treatment that is commonly be¬ 
stowed upon the choicer kinds of annuals raised 
in heat in spring. If an early bloom is required, 
then sow in autumn, and shelter the young 
plants in severe weather from frost. But spring- 
raised plants bloom freely early in Jnlv, and, if 
not crowded, will oontinue blooming for a long 
time. Anyone starting with a few of the best- 
named varieties, well seleoted as to colour, and 
saving seeds from the best, may soon create a 
valuable strain.—H. 


BRITISH ORCHIDS. 


Pansies. —The best-named kinds in beds 
»ill need fastening by pegging down the main 
brioches, stirring the surface-soil, and occasion¬ 
al top-dressing. The plants will need shading 
" flowers be required for show purposes. The 
tedding varieties are now getting effective. 

Pinks. — As the Pink is always a free 
k'oomer, a little disbudding later on is advia- 
tu M V*e flowers will become fuller and finer, 
ifa main stems should be trained to neat 
aneks, and the bed stirred and top-dressed from 
tocae to time. 

Primroses.—It is a good plan to plant out 
choice Primroses both double and single during 
toe summer. A bed should be prepared for 
toem, having at the depth of 6 in. or 7 in. a 
4 I cr of cow manure to make a cool bottom, 
4 in. or 5 in. of a good light soil. The 
P. ^ should be turned out of pots and planted 
^Jth unbroken balls, pressing the soil firmly 
them, and planting somewhat deeply, 
i&ey make strong plants daring the summer, 
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During the past month I have been busily 
engaged in studying this most interesting Order, 
ana more especially the Orchis mascnla. Some 
of the specimens I was fortunate enough to pro¬ 
cure were very flue. For instance, one** long purple 
of the dale,” which certainly justified this name, 
was conspicuously handsome with its towering 
spike of forty flowers, standing 19 in. high. The 
leaves of this plant were beautifully spotted, 
and, what is more unusual, it had three tubers. 
Of these tubers, the old one was 2£ in. long, the 
larger of the new ones 1£ in., and the smaller 
14 in.}.Another plant, with a spike of thirty flowers, 
standing 17 in. high, had broad faintly-Bpotted 
leaves and two largely.developed tubers; 
while a third plant, with a spike of twenty-five 
flowers, standing 16 in. high, had two large 
tubers also, but plain leaves. This fact at once 
struck me as being somewhat remarkable, for the 
Orchis mascnla appears, when affected by dif¬ 
ferent soils, to vary the colour of its flowers and 
also the spotting of its leaves, so that one finds 
I clear deep crimson, faint rose, rese and white, 


and finally white varieties in the same field. It 
also appears capable of varying the depth of 
colonr in its spots. I am afraid, therefore, that 
my protective theory as regards the spots will 
not bear investigation. At the same time I have 
noticed that those plants which had their leaves 
iojured in any wsy, either by slugs, or sows, or 
the farm roller, certainly were unable to produce 
their flowers as soon as those which had their 
leaves entire, from which I am led to infer that 
the leaves of the Orchis mascula play a highly 
important part in the elaboration and develop¬ 
ment of the spike. The tuber, of course, occupies 
its forces in producing leaves, and the roots goto 
supply and energise the tnber. One perfectly 
healthy plant I found had no tuber at all, for 
the marauding slugs had cleared everything off 
excepting the skin. 

Perhaps some readers of Gardening who, 
like myself, are interested in this curious tribe 
may be able to contradict or verify this state¬ 
ment. It seems to be some kind of link between 
the terrestrial and epiphytal species. Then 
another fact is no less remarkable. The roots of 
most bulbous plan tsproceed from the solid founda¬ 
tion at the base of the bulb, whereas the roots of the 
Orchis proceed from the neck. Gan this be a 
mechanical contrivance intended in the one ease 
to draw the bulb deeply down, as it does for the 
common Bluebell, and in the other to merely 
tether it at a small distance below the surface ? 
I confess that, until this spring, I imagined it 
to be the contrary. Accordingly, any reader who 
will be kind enough to enlighten me on these 
points, (1) as to the reason of the spots on the 
leaves, (2) as to the different varieties of Orohis 
mascnla, (3) as to the arrangement of the rootr, 
will be conferring a great favour, and in return 
I could readily supply them with drawings of 
the various parts of the Orchis, and perhaps I 
coaid forward them specimens which they can¬ 
not procure. This method is more satisfactory 
than buying, so that if any reader will commu¬ 
nicate with me I shall be greatly obliged. 

The Orchis mascula is the first to flower of 
this Order. For this purpose it is furnished with 
a membranous spathe, which acts as a most 
effectual protection against frost. The lip of 
every flower is composed of minute papillae, 
which extend inwards to the base of the nectary, 
and these papillae supply a very attractive bait 
to certain dipterous nies. I have watched the 
flies at work, using their stopper-like probosces 
with evident delight. For them this flower is 
most useful, but to the common hive-bee it is no 
use at all. I have never even seen a hive-bee visit 
the Orchis. They seem to be aware that they 
cannot reach the base of the nectary. The bumble¬ 
bee, however, constantly visits the flower, and 
I have been greatly delighted in observing the 

f rocess of fertilisation. The Orchis masonla, 
believe, Is the only species thus furnished 
with a spathe, for the Orchis Morio, which flowers 
towards the end of April, and the Orohis 
latifolia, and Orchis macnlata, which are 
now coming on,' have only long bracts. 
The Listera ovata and Neottia nidus-avis, 
which are also now well forward, have no bracts. 
As regards the Orohis Mono, I t believe a 
mistake exists. The botanical books, and 
the catalogues of those florists who have cul¬ 
tivated the Order, all call this Orchis the Buf¬ 
foon Orchis. But where is the buffoonery? 
Well, I hardly like to say, but it appears to me 
that they have misinterpreted the Greek word, 
which means (1) a fool, and (2) a Mulberry. 
There is some sense in calling the plant Mulberry - 
coloured. A friend pointed this out to me. . 

The seed of the Orchis mascula, which is pro¬ 
duced in coantless profusion, certainly does not 
germinate in one season. If, like its epiphytal 
relations, it requires six or seven years to pro¬ 
duce a flowering plant, then there are more 
interesting facts to be gathered. I shall be deeply 
obliged to any readers who will communicate 
with me, or kindly send me specimens. I wish to 
thank Mr. A. D. Webster, Bangor, for his kind¬ 
ness in answering my questions and also in send¬ 
ing plants. If Ned Lamb, who answered my 
query Dec. 3, 1881, will furnish me with hi* 
address, he will further oblige. 

Chcam, Surrey, E. Malan, M.A. 
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Primroses and Polyanthuses. — 

“A. D.” haa mistaken my meaning about this. 

I never intent'el to imply that a Primrose 
moved to a soil where Cowslips luxuriate would 
become a Cowslip, or vice versa, but that both 
p’ants were variations of one species, and that 
the variation once produced, either in one direc¬ 
tion or the other, would naturally be propaga¬ 
ted in the soil most suitable to it. I quite agree 
with “ A. D.” as to the comparative fixity of 
the two wild forms ; nevertheless, one or more 
blooms on a Cowslip truss when grown in gar¬ 
dens will often be seen to develop a larger 
corolla and a longer foot-stalk, and there is a 
variety of Cowslip which grows wild in the 
eastern counties with much more abundant 
blooms, longer foot-stalks, a larger corolla, and 
a more symmetrical truss. The garden varieties, 
which show a tendency to change, may be hy¬ 
brids, as “A. D.” say8, but the fact of these 
hybrids producing seeds in abundance of itself 
establishes a presumption that the two parents 
are varieties and not species, as hybrids between 
species are seldom fertile. The abundance of 
Cowslips in heavy soils and their absence from 
light, ary ones, and the converse with regard to 
Primroses, would seem to indicate that differ¬ 
ence of soil was the original cause of the varia¬ 
tion, and the variation of my own plants when 

S lanted in different soils seems to bear this out. 

Iy Primroses are seedlings from Mr. R. Dean’s 
highly-coloured hybrids, and were grown for 
eeveral years in a light, rich soil. They have 
been divided several times, and are now planted 
in a rich, sandy loam inclining to clay. With 
them are planted several seedlings from the 
original plants. Some of the plants produced 
single flowers first and then bunch flowers, but 
others began with bunch flowers and finished 
with single flowers, and in every case the crowns 
were attached to each other, so that the varia¬ 
tions took place in the same plants. Where the 
soil had been lightened with sand and leaf- 
mould there was no variation. One or two of my 
own seedlings which could not have been crossed 
with Polyanthuses produced flowers identical 
in every particular, except colour and markings, 
with plants bought as seedling Polyanthuses, 
and presumably raised from Polyanthus seed, 
the undivided stem being 9 in. or 10 in. high in 
both kinds, and the flower-stalks only a Tittle 
longer than those in the true Polyanthus. These 
same Primrose plants had flowered the year be¬ 
fore as true Primroses, differing only in colour 
from the wild yellow. I am almost certain there 
is a strain of laced Primroses in Scotland which 
seem to be Polyanthuses with long foot-stalks, 
but as regards that I can only speak from 
memory. Perhaps “ A. D.”can tell us something 
of the origin of the white, primrose, and yel¬ 
low-self Polyanthus, which differ only from the 
wild Primrose in having a tall, undivided stem. 
—J. D. 

-* *A. D. ” makes the'aasertion that the * ‘ true 

Primrose is always constant.” I have a Prim¬ 
rose which, this year, and so far as I know for 
the first time, has produced flowers on the single 
stem and simultaneously on a Polyanthus stem. 
It has been most floriferous. I enclose stems of 
each form. I have known the true Primrose 
to be found in a wild or primitive state on a 
Polyanthus-form stem.—B eko, [The sample 
Inis* sent is in no respect to be classed as a Poly¬ 
anthus. It is a hybrid Primrose , or a number of 
long-stemmed flowers upon a short imperfect foot 
stalk t and that is all. —A. D.] 

7514 —Pansy cuttings.— This is a good 
time to propagate Pansies, if sufficient soft, 
young growing shoots from the base of the plant 
can be got. The old flowering shoots are useless 
for cuttings ; select the small shoots that have 
not flowered, and, having hand-lights and bell- 
glasses in readiness, prepare the cuttings in the 
usual way by cutting just below a joint and 
trimming off the lower leaves. Put them in light, 
sandy soil, water freely, and shut up closely, 
shading from bright sunshine, but remove the 
glasses at night, so that the dews can refresh 
the cuttings, replacing and shading before the 
sun reaches them in the morning. They will soon 
root, and may be gradually inured to more air. 
Then plant out in rows 1 ft. apart and 6 in. in 
the row, and fine plants full of flower-buds will 
be in readiness for planting in flower beds or 
borders in the autumn. To grow Pansies well, 
some good rotten manure must be placed deeply 
in the soil they are to occupy, as they flower 
just in proportion^) the solubleyfood they find 
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within reach of their roots, and few plants that 
I know yield such good results for generous 
treatment.— James Groom. 

7502 — Bulbs in front garden —“ New 
Subscriber ” asks, “Will it injure Hyacinths, 
Crocuses, and Tulip bulbs by removing them ? ” 
Yes, if taken before the leaves have died down. 
The faot is that plants having bulbous roots take 
in those starches requisite to form the flowers of 
the following year after the bulbs have done 
flowering this year, and as a large proportion of 
these constituents are drawn from the atmo¬ 
sphere by the leaves of the plants (more parti¬ 
cularly hydrogen and carbon) it is evident that 
if the bulbs are taken up before the leaves have 
died down it must interfere with the course of 
Nature in preparing the bulbs for their work 
of the following year, and consequently they 
will be deficient in those starches that go to 
form the flower of the following year. Any one 
may prove this by growing almost any plant 
with a bulbous root, without the aid of soil, in 
a glass containing pure water. Heat, air, and 
water will fully develop a Hyacinth. Take 
the bulbs up when the leaves are dead, and 
keep in a dry place till November, then plant 
out.— G. C., Eccles. 

-Bulbs to bloom next year should not 

be lifted till the foliage has ripened, but the 
Dutch or early-blooming Tulips are of little 
value the second year, as also are Hyacinths; in 
fact, they might as well almost be thrown 
away. Crocuses we know stand many years, 
but the less they are transplanted the better. 
If you determine to remove the bulbs, lay them 
on a shady border where ripening will not be un¬ 
duly forced. They may then be lifted and put 
into bags, and kept in a cool outhouse till plant¬ 
ing time comes again.—A. D, 

7455.— Arranging flower beds.— Plant 
one bed with the Dianthus mixed, and into 
these dibble the Zinnias at intervals, and into 
the Pansies, if you have space, dibble the 
Asters ; you thus get a oarpet and top bloom in 
each case. Geraniums will make a good centre 
to edge with either Petunias or Phlox Drum- 
mondi, or Petunias may be planted thinly 
amongst the Geraniums to make a nice mixture. 
The annual Chrysanthemums will look very 
gay if growing up out of a oarpet made of Ver¬ 
benas or of Phlox Drummondi. Do not with 
such plants attempt elaborate designs ; it would 
be sheer folly to do so.—W. 

7397. —Tropseolum pentaphyllum. — 
This is perfectly hardy, but should be planted 
in a light soil in a sunny situation where 
drainage is perfect. It succeeds well on a 
rockery where the trailing branches can ramble 
over the rock work. Where the natural soil is 
cold and heavy, a square foot or so should be 
taken out, 18 in. deep, placing 4 in. of brick 
rubble at the bottom for drainage. Fill up with 
sandy loam and leaf-mould, plant the tuber 
3 in. deep, and train to Pea sticks when in 
growth. In this manqer it will suoceed on the 
level ground; but in any case the dryest 
portion of the garden should be selected, if 
possible, where protection is afforded from 
cutting winds. Whoever wishes to succeed with 
this species must have patience, as, generally 
speaking, it is not until the third year after 
planting that anything like vigorous growth is 
made.—J. C. B. 

7461.— Planting border under win¬ 
dows. —If Mignonette were sown in pans or 
shallow boxes and from these transplanted on 
to the border in May they should soon cover the 
border 2 ft. in width, and keep it well covered 
till November. Then it may be planted with 
bulbs and Daisies or other dwarf flowering 

S lants to produoe a gay effect during the spring. 

•r during the summer scarlet Pelargoniums 
would make a brave show. A good permanent 
effect would be got by planting the border with 
Sedums in sorts. Pansies and Violas also should 
do^weU and bloom the greater part of the year. 

7331.— Stemberffla lutea —This, com¬ 
monly oalled the Lily of the Field, is quite 
hardy, bearing in autumn bright yellow Crocus¬ 
like flowers. It succeeds in any free garden 
soil. May be used as an edging for flower beds, 
but is seen to best advantage when planted in 
groups of a dozen bulbs or so planted together. 
If grown in pots they should be wintered in a 
oold frame, growing them all the summer in the 
open air until they show bloom.—J. C. B. 


7347.—Narcissi deteriorating. - V 
fear that we cannot either indicate the cause! 
give a remedy. Such instances do sometiotj 
occur, probably owiDg to the fact that the « 
riety has not become thoroughly fixed, and th" 
Narcissi are naturally a variable family. Gil 
them a change of soil this year.—J. C. B. 

Tagetee ereota nana.— This is the mg 
of a dwarf Marigold. It grows about 6 in. to 9 fa 
high and bears all through the summer a pg 
fusion of double well-formed flowers of a cS 
orange colour. It is a half-hardy annual m 



Tagctes erecta n%na. 

should be sown in a warm frame or greenhorn 
in spring, and planted out at the end of May < 
in June. 

7341.— Culture of liardy flowers. - 
Amaryllis longifolinm is one of the so-calle 
hardy Amary lhses, but it is only under certain coi 
ditions that it gives real satisfaction in the ope 
air. Given a warm, well-drained situation, wit 
a rather light, free soil, this plant will increas 
in vigour from year to year ; but in cold pos 
tions, where drainage is not perfect and the so 
heavy, although it may not actually die, it wi 
merely linger on, and never afford any true id< 
of its beauty. The very best place for it ia t 
the foot of a wall in a sunny situation, as thei 
it enjoys a large amount of warmth in summe 
making a strong growth and ripening it. If t 
such situation is at command, choose the sui 
niest and most sheltered situation in the gardei 
take out the soil 18 in. deep, put in 4 in. of brie 
rubble as drainage, filling up with sandy lo&i 
adding thereto some pounded brick and a litt 
leaf-mould. Plant at once ; and it will be 
well to shelter a little with dry litter from ve 
hard frosts. Pancratium calathioum may al 
be grown in the same manner, but, like the foi 
going, it may be grown as a pot plant for co 
servatory decoration, or the bulbs may be tak 
up, stored away dry for the winter, beddii 
them ont again in spring. Anthericum Lilii 
trum, otherwise St. Bruno’s Lily, is perfecl 
hardy, thriving in any free garden soil ii 
sunny situation. Where the soil is nature 
heavy, some river sand, leaf-mould, or any lif 
porous material should be added to it. Heme 
callis flava, one of the Day Lilies, is alsohar< 
thriving almost anywhere^ as is also Diotami 
Fraxinella, one of the finest hardy flowers 
have, and which should regain undisturbed 
some vears. It is of very vigorous habit, atta 
ing a height from 2 ft. to 3 ft., an appropri 
position being amongst lov^ growing shru 
The foliage is very fragrant. Schizostylis c 
cinea is one of the best of winter-flower 
plants, but is only hardy in very favours 
localities. The best way to ^prow it is to pli 
about half a dozen bulbs together in very fr 
light, rich soil in a sheltered, but not too she 
situation. This plant has slender flag-1 
foliage, which is very susceptible to the att* 
of red spider, but abunaanoe of rich f< 
and frequent sprinkling in hot weather ^ 
keep it at bay. Dry bulbs may be planted i 
at onoe, but in the case of plants which hi 
flowered, care should be taken to harden th 
off before so doing—about the middle of S 
tember. Take them up carefully with aa mi 
soil as will adhere to the roots, cramming 
same into pots just large enough to cont 
them. Take care ^bat. they 6 r mflfer ft 
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light wire fence for the purpose. Such a fence Is very con¬ 
venient for shutting out unsightly objects, or for form¬ 
ing a divisional line in the garden ; whilst the plants 
may be readily protected by means of mats tied on either 
side of them during very severe weather. 

The clove Pink —This Is a very pretty purplish- 
rose and vigorous Pink with a good Clove scent. It is as 
well worth growing as a Clove Carnation. There was a 
fine display in the Tottenham Nurseries last sum¬ 
mer. It is a charming plant for cutting. 

The St. Bernard’s Lily (Anthericum Liliago).— 
This, though not quite so handsome a plant as the 81 
Bruno’s Lily, is worth a place, its long and graceful 
spikes of white flowers coming in well in a border, and 


nnt of water, protect from frost and heavy 
Bin?, placing them about the middle of Octo¬ 
ber in their winter quarters. They will then 
3otrer for several months.—J. Coknhill. 

7519— Sunflowers.-— Sunflowers do best if 
mvn where they are to remain, as they get a 
firmer hold of the soil, which enables them the 
better to withstand a strong wind ; but it is too 
late to sow seed now. The proper time to sow 
it is in March. There remains nothing else for 
'•X. W. ‘ to do but to force a few seeds in 
the greenhouse and plant them out.—G. C., 
Eeclfs, 

7393 . —Aristolochia Sipho.— This is a 
climbing plant of vigorous growth with fine 
massive foliage, loving warmth and a good 
depth of free soil ; consequently south exposure 
it the beet for it, training it to a wall over an 
irchway or to poles. Stir the ground deeply, 
idli ng to it some well-rotted manure, and at¬ 
tend to watering in hot, dry weather.—J. C. B. 

► Quilled Asters. —Although quilled Asters 
find fewer admirers than the flat-petalled kinds, 
because they have a somewhat stiff look, yet a 
good collection affords many pleasing features, 
■ft the least of which are their stiff, ereot habit 
of growth and exceeding floriferousness. To pro- 
dux a showy mass of bloom they should be 
■grown mixed, but some regard should be paid 
to the height of the respective kinds at planting 
time. The average height varies from 15 in. to 

in , and the shorter ones are necessarily beat 
suited for the outside rows. When grown in a 
msn the stiff form of the flower is much less 
soticeable than when shown at exhibitions. The 
coloars are not only clearly defined, but come 
true, and this is as correct of the edged kinds 
as of the self flowers. There are white, French 
white, ealmon, pink, red and white centre, blue, 
dark bine, blue with white centre, mottled blue 
*nd red, and other coloars ; and yet it is a 
remarkable fact that though all these may be 
grownnide by side, they come as true from the 
•eed saved as if they had been miles from each 
father. The Aster needs little special care in cul¬ 
tivation ; I sow under glass without heat, and 
when the plants are strong, dibble them out in 
rows in the open ground. — A. 

Annual Catchflies (Silenes). —These are 
showy hardy annuals well worth growing in 
misses. The flowers are pink and produced in 
great numbers. The double Catch fly (Silene pen¬ 


rated kind. If caught in the bud form it is very 
well, but buds overnight are often, even if cut, 
loose, expanded flowers next day, and have no 
stability. There are many better creamy kinds 


Pansy plants now make good cuttings; so also do the 
young shoots which break up so thickly in the autumn. 
Flowering shoots seldom make good cuttings, as they are 
usually hollow. Make the cuttings about 2 in. in length, 
cut close under a leaf joint, the bottom leaves being 
taken off. We prefer putting cuttings in under a hand- 
light, and if a shady place cannot be found then shade 
from hot sunshine. The soil Bhould be finely sifted, and 
have in it one-third of white sharp sand.—D. 

There are some goodbed- 

_ B _ _ ____ :22222s, notably Sulphur 

Queen and Primrose Queen, but it is not certain where 


7462.—Bedding 1 Pansy, 
ding sulphur Pansies in commerce, 

they can be obtained ^Thtre are very few Pansies that 
can be got to bloom so early as Primroses. Some sulphur 
coloured Polyanthuses would rerhaps be better. For 
Pansies apply to Mr. Hooper, of Bath, or Mr. Wa:e, of 
Tottenham, stating what you require. -A. 

7459.— Hardy Fuchsias.— The old bush Fuchsias 
are the best usually for permanent outdoor growth, but 
a south or warm aspect would decidedly be best A 
north border might d> very well in a hot, sunny district, 
but not otherwise. I he best kinds are gracilis, globosa, 
Riccartoni, coccinea, and a tall-growing kind called 
corallinn. No doubt many of the ordinary pot kinds 
would do very well in the opeu ground If properly pro¬ 
tected in the winter.—A. D. 

7465 .— lavender and Rosemary. — Lavender 
will root freely if laree pieces bo put in as cuttings in 
spring and autumn, but the neatest plants are made by 
putting in small j-oung shoots in sharp sandy soil and 
under a lnndlight in the spring, t osemary is usually 
propagated iu the same wav that Lavender fa. In most 
cottage gardens where these things are crown, email 
branches broken off and put into the soil is the chief 
mode of propagation. 


Double Catchfly (Silene pendula flore-pleno.) 


fear to use the knife causes the wood to become 
weak and spindly, whilst a hard cut back will 


Watering, <Scc.—As to moisture and feed- 
ing,innine cases in ten it is disproportionedtothe 
* * ~ growing state 

t in a dormant 
condition any amount of moisture does act seem 
to injure the roots ; such at least is my experience 
on cold, stiff clay soil. In planting a house itis well 
to alternate the’plants according to habit. Homer, 
Lamarque, Mar6cbal Niel, Cheshunt Hybrid, 
and otherB send out long rods that go to the top 
of the house in no time; for that reason they 
usually furnish the top of the house better than 


wants of the plant’s. Roses 
take up quantities of both, 


ROSES IN GREENHOUSES. 
Having seen several Rose houses of late, I may 
state that I have not been so well Fatistied 
with them as with my own. This eelf-satis- 
faction is doubtless in a great measure derived 
from the sorts of Roses grown, but culture has 
also something to do with it. 

Borders.— In some cases growers err in 
making their Rose borders too rich ; in others 
there is too little room. Thus in one case the 
plants have been driven to make a coarse, rank 


7458.— Rose buds falling off.—The con¬ 
dition of the roots is probably the cause of the 
buds on your Rose plants falling. If the plants 
are quite clean the falling cannot be attributed 
to aphis, but these insects will often produce 
this result by absorbing the sap. Then your 
plants may want moisture, or they may be pot- 
bound, or the soil in the pots may be hard and 
sour, and totally unfit for them. Turn them 
out, and if the roots look unhealthy, rub out 
some of the old soil and give a shift into fresh 
pots, using sweet, turfy loam and rotten manure. 
When repotted, stand the plants for a time in a 
cool frame and Bhaded from the sun.—D. 

7332.— Roses on walls.—It is far too lato 
to prune now, but if the wood is at all crowded, 
weakly shoots may be cut clean away. Next 
year prune them about the middle of March, 
and the object being to cover the wall, the 
strongest shoots should be cut into about one- 
third of their length, pruning the weaker ones 
more severely, cutting out all weakly branches, 
as these only hinder the strong shoots from 
perfecting their growth.—J. C. B. 

7352.— Roses for pots —We would advise 
yqU to have both Teas and Perpetuals. The fol¬ 
lowing are good kinds : Alfred Colomb, Baront sa 
Rothschild, Beauty of Waltham, Captain 
Christy, Jules Margottin, General Jacqueminot, 
John Hopper, La France, Gloire de Dijon, Sou¬ 
venir de la Malmaison, Celine Forcstier, Amy 
Vibert, Solfaterre, Madame Falcot, Homer, 
Catherine Mermet, Safrano, Madame Charles 
Wood, Madame Charles Crapelet. Abel Grand, 
Boule de Neige, Souvenir de la Reine d Angle- 
terre William Bull, Victor Verdier, Thomas 
Mills, Reynolds Hole, Marshal Vaillant, Miss 
Annie Wood.—J. C. B 

OrigirtBl from ^~ 
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growth that has been productive of great results 
for a y ear or two and then the plants collapse ; in 
others the plants are starved into the production 
of spindly wood and a few flowers. With the ex¬ 
ception of Marshal Niel on its own roots, and 
planted inside in a very roomy bed, all the others 
in my case are half-standards on the Brier and 
planted in outside borders, 
far from being rich ; they consist 

an occasional top-dressing of manure tliat 
forked slightly in. T' 
walls, just as vines 
heads come just w 
space is wasted. T1 

| year, I greatly attribute to the roots findinj 


These borders are 

__ o , ^ t entirely of 

stiff yellow loam, or, perhaps, half clay, getting 

The stems are run through the 
formerly used to be, and the 
ithin the house, so that no 

__ _hat the plants thrive so well, 

for they make robust, healthy growth every 
year, I greatly attribute to the roots finding all 
they want in the soil, and not being excited to 

, __I_lil__4.U 

produce a coart 
Varieties. 

Homer (one of- 

that beautiful white Noisette Lamarque, a first 
rate kind to run over wires. Associated with 
these are Catherine Mermet, the most delicately 
tinted and elegant of all Teas ; Marie Guillot and 
Niphetos, finest of whites ; Souvenir de Paul 
Neron and AnnaOllivier, charming tinted flowers; 
Madame Berard grows in the stiff soil too robust 
altogether for house purposes, and is not by any 
means free iu the way of bloom. It is a fine 
kind upon which to work weaker sorts, and enjoys 
a constitution quite peculiar to itself—a fine Rose 
to cover the outside of a dwelling house, but a 
bad one for the inside of a Rose house. Safrano 
does well also in our ground, and produces robust 


unhealthy growth. 


dula flore-pleno) is especially useful. Its flowers 
•re richer in colour than those of the single 
kind, and they are as double as a Pink and use¬ 
ful for cutting. Seed may be sown in the open 
ground in spring for autumn flowering, and in 
autumn for spring flowering. 

The Dropwort (Spinea Filipendula).—One of the 
prttiiett plants in mixeU borders in summer lsthisbeau- 
tiful Spitrcj, which is well worth growing for its leaves 
•tone, as they form tofts equal to those of many Ferns, 
»nl ulien the plnnts are covered with blossoms they are 
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7494.—Rose tree toeing its leaves and blos¬ 
soms.— It is, unfortunately, no uncommon thing for 
Mardchal Kiel Hose to die off just as it seems to be in 
robust health. The plant often, soon after planting, 
goes away with a wonderful vigorous growth, which for 
a few years produces fine blooms, then it suddenly col¬ 
lapses. If the plant cannot be recuperated either by 
getting up some strong suckers from the roots, or by 
inducing it to break strong by cutting it hard back, 
then its case is a bad one. Try this last remedy.—D. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary — May 29 to 
June 3. 

Tlantlng Scotch Kale, Cottager's Kale, Brussels 
Sprouts, Savoys, and Autumn Cabbages; also May-sown 
Lettuce; putting in cuttings of Anne Boleyn Pinks under 
hand-lights; top-dressing pot Roses with horse manure 
and loam, mixed together in equal quantities; cutting 
Laurels, and edging and raking flower beds and borders ; 
Sowing Giant White Cos and All the Year Round Let¬ 
tuce ; also early white Naples Onions for drawing young; 
looking over Peach and Nectarine trees, picking off 
curled-leaved, and washing the trees with the gar¬ 
den engine; clearing off Spinach and getting the ground 
dug up and manured for winter Greens ; weeding and 
hoeing amongst all growing crops; sowing Broad B eans 
amongst Currant bushes ; sowing Snowball and Ameri¬ 
can Red-top Turnips, planting White Cape, Walcheren, 


have to be grown in a greenhouse with the usual 
mixed ooeupants they should be plaoed at one 
end of the house where the shading can be regu¬ 
lated as necessary, and the . syringe freely used 
without wetting those subjects that do not need 
it, admitting the air that is wanted at the oppO' 
site end to where they are arranged. 

Flower Garden. 

Peg down the shoots and regulate the develop¬ 
ment of such plants as Verbenas and Petunias, 
in order to get the surface of the beds covered 
as speedily as possible, when less water will be 
necessary than at present. Regulate also the 
growth of climbing Roses, Honeysuckles, the 
new and beautiful Clematises, all of which are 
worthy of a place in every flower garden. 
Where a stock of the various kinds of spring 
bedding plants was not divided, or otherwise 
increased when taken from the beds, that may 
be done now, or as Boon after this time as pos¬ 
sible. All these, together with the double and 
single Wallflowers, should have wbat little at¬ 
tention they may require in the reserve garden, 
which is also the proper place to test, during 
the first season, the numerous novelties in the 


S5S. 1 7AZ 01 ^ding plant, which arc annually in 

ing, Rel'&ace, and Cornish Broccoli; plunging pot 
Roses in the sun in order to get their wood well ripened; 
mulching Strawberries and Raspberries; Byringing 
Azaleas infested with thrips with Glshurst Compound ; 
sowing Canadian Wonder French Beans; planting out 
Celery. 

8owing Calceolarias, Cinerarias, and Primulas ; turn 
ing over gravel walks to give them a fre-h appearance; 
cutting turf for layering Strawberries; giving all inside 
Vine borders where the Grapes are swelling a good Boak- 
ingof guano water; planting Vegetable Marrows and 
Tomatoes; layering Keen's Seedling and Garibaldi 
Strawberries; putting in cuttings of Kalosanthes, double 
Wallflowers, and Salvia splendens; hoeing among 
Gooseberry and Currant trees; also between Raspberries; 
thinning Plums, Peaches, and Nectarines where n< t 
already done, and nailing in the longest of the shoots; 
sowing Chervil, Radishes, and Mustard and Cress; thin¬ 
ning Parsley; also Spinach and Turnips; thinning 
Onions; clipping Yew trees ; washing Camellias in order 
to free them from black-fly; sowing Turnips and 
Spinach; planting out Sweet Basil on a south border; 
thinning out late-sown Beet and Salsafy ; clipping Box 
edgings; putting Camellias and other greenhouse plants 
one under north walls; nailing in the leading shoots of 
Plum and Cherry trees, and washing them well with Quassia 
water to kill green-fly; tying down the leaders of cor¬ 
don Apple trees; getting out trenches for the late crops 
of Peas: also trenches for Celery, and getting the 
manure Into them; commencing planting out tender 


troduced, and which are generally sent out in 
the form of very small plants in May. 

Lawns at this season are often much dis¬ 
figured by Daisies, and daring dry weather, 
when Grass does not grow very rapidly, the 
Daisy rake will be found useful. Plantains and 
other broad-leaved weeds should now be eradi¬ 
cated if possible, and this may be done by cut¬ 
ting their heads off with a sharp knife, just 
der the surface of the soil, when they may 
be drawn out, and the space they occupied will 
soon be taken possession of by the finer Grasses 
of which the lawn should consist. Box edgings 
should now be cut. 

Roses. —Where Roses have been neglected, 
unless immediate means are taken to destroy 
the aphides now existing, and also the broods 
of those that will come successionally into life, 
it is futile to expect a satisfactory autumn 
bloom. In the cultivation of Roses, more than 
most plants, those who give the requisite atten¬ 
tion to even a moderate number realise very 
. ... ^-- -r> —- .much more pleasure from the results of their 

TO&KES&ra “"¥ *!“ Whe ” 8 PtfF qn*ntity .regroup, 

- - --- • ■ • ~ ** 1 yet do not receive sufficient attention at the 

critical time when the yonog growth is beset lr 
these pests, which are inseparable from the cni 
tivation of Roses. 

Fruit. 


Cauliflowers; also Ice plants and Gourds; pricking off 
seedling Primulas and placing them in a cool frame * 
dusting soot and lime on Onion beds with a view to keep 
down the maggot and improve the health of the plants 


Glasshouses. 

Fuchsias. —Fuchsias struck from cuttings 
in the spring and required to bloom late in the 
summer should again have the points of their 
shoots pinched out, and any flower-bads that 
may have formed prioked off; neither must they 
have their roots confined in too small pots, as 
this, more than any other cause will stop their 
growth and induce them to form flowers sooner 
than they are required. The earlier plants that 
are now blooming should have all seed-pods 
picked off as soon as the flowers have dropped. 
Give them liquid manure every other time they 
are watered, but it mast be in a highly-dilated 
state, as if given them so strong as many plants 
will bear it causes the flower-buds to drop off. 
A free use of the syringe two or three times a 
week will keep red spider in check. 

Camellias and Azaleas.— Those plants 
that did not flower till late in the spring will 
now be making active growth; they will be 
benefited by the application to the roots onoe a 
week of a little clear soot water, say as mneh 
soot as can be held in the hand to two gallons 
of water; this will assist the plants in making 
growth, will give the foliage a healthy, dark, 
glossy green colour, and will also help to banish 
any worms that may have got into the pots. 
Those plants that make their growth late 
require more shading than the earlier ones. The 
latest flowered Azaleas should now be encouraged 
to make growth by keeping the house or pit 
moist with less air than the generality of green¬ 
house plants require. All except tbe small-leaved 
varieties need little or no shade, save in the very 
hottest weather, and that for a few honrs in the 
middle of the day. Where a house or pit can at 
this time of the year be devoted to them and 
such plants as Camellias that are making their 
growth, there is little difficulty in giving them 


the treatment they esquire; hut 
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Apricots are often much infested with a 
caterpillar that eats the leaves, and this, if 
allowed to go unchecked, does serious harm, 
rolling itself np much in the same way as the 
Rose maggot; it is, however, easily detected. 
The trees should be gone over as soon as it 
makes its appearance, and the invader crushed 
with the finger and thumb. If the fruit has not 
been sufficiently thinned, at once remove more, 
not allowing a greater quantity to remain than 
the trees can support and mature thoroughly, 
otherwise the produce will be small and com¬ 
paratively flavourless. See that no trace of 
aphides have been left on Peaches and Necta¬ 
rines, or they will still spread and Inflict serious 
damage. 

As regards thinning, the remarks made re¬ 
specting Apricots apply to these trees also. Let 
the strength of each individual tree be taken 
into consideration, such as are strong and 
vigorous being naturally able to support a greater 
weight of fruit than others in a weaker condi¬ 
tion, although the latter generally set the 
greatest quantity. Over-cropping not only gives 
inferior produce, but permanently injures the 
trees if continued for a few years. Watch closely 
for mildew ; if it makes its appearance on the 
leaves or points of the shoots it will quickly 
attack the fruit. As soon as a trace of it is found 
the affected parts must be dusted freely with 
sulphur. 

If the weather comes dry and the border in 
which these are grown is cropped with any¬ 
thing else, such, for instance, as Strawberries 
or summer vegetables, it should not be for¬ 
gotten that the latter materially assist in ex¬ 
tracting the moisture from the soil, and necessi¬ 
tate the application of more water, which must 
be given without stint. Before it is applied in 
quantity the surface should be stirred with a 
fork or hoe to a depth of 2 in, to admit of its I 


getting down to the roots. In dry situations 
where water has to be given, it is often neces¬ 
sary to repeat this loosening process, as the soil 
gets baked on the surface and causes the water 
to run off. Cherries and Plums are also very 
subject to caterpillars, and when they appear 
in numbers they do much harm, not only dis¬ 
figuring the leaves, but absolutely injuring the 
trees. There are no means of destroying them 
except going over such as are affected and 
crushing them. This should always be done as 
soon as they are discovered, as the longer they 
are allowed to remain the more difficulty there 
is in their destruction. Cherries are also subject 
at this time of year to the attacks of black fly 
on the young Bhoots. If this pest be taken in 
time, before they have become dispersed over 
the trees, and while confined to a fow of the 
shoots, they may easily be destroyed by dipping 
those that are affected in Tobacco water. For 
this aphis it mast be strong, as it is much more 
difficult to kill than the green species. 

Vegetables. 


Tomatoes. —These may with advantage be 
grown wherever there is a small portion of wall 
at liberty, as is often the case between fruit trees; 
a south wall is the best, but they will frequently 
succeed on a western or eastern aspect. On tbe 
two latter I should recommend the greater part 
of the Bhoots being continually pinched in close, 
sc as to .bring them into bearing early. In all 
cases it is better to confine Tomatoes to a much 
less number of shoots than is often done, thereby 
enabling more plants to be grown on a given 
space. The thinner the shoots are kept the 
earlier they produce fruit. In warm districts 
Tomatoes will frequently succeed on a sheltered 
border fully exposed to the sun. Plant them 
out singly, using two or three sticks to each 
plant for support, to which they must be kept 
regularly tied as the growth, advances ; other¬ 
wise, from their fragile nature, they gtfc broken 
by the wind. Where they are so grown, the 
ground is better for being poor, as their natural 
habit of making too much growth is still further 
increased where the soil is rich. The plants 
should stand 3 ft. apart each way, so as to avoid 
their shading each other. 

Brussels Sprouts. —These should now be 
planted. They do not require so much room as 
winter Broccoli; but they must by no means be 
planted too closely, or they never attain the 
vigorous hardy condition which alone enables 
them to stand a severe winter. The nature and 
condition of the soil in which they are grown 
has much to do with the space they should 
occupy In good, well-manured land they should 
be put in 2 ft. 3 in. apart each way ; in shallow, 
poor soil they may be placed 6 in. closer, both 
in and between the rows. Move them, as 
far as possible, with their roots entire; and 
if the weather be dry, give them a good 
watering. 

Salads. — Make successional sowings of 
Lettuoe, and st this season it is a good practioe 
to draw shallow drills 12 in. or 15 in. apart, and 
to sow the seeds in the bottom ; the plants can 
thus be well soaked with water when they 
require it; advancing crops will be benefited by 
the application of manure water. Early crops 
of the Cos varieties should, as they approach 
maturity, be tied up with bait, which is oi much 
assistance, even in kinds that are the most dis¬ 
posed to turn in their leaves and blanch 
naturally, and, moreover, it improves the 
quality. Amateurs who have not had much 
experience in Lettuce growing are apt to tie the 
ligatqres too tight, which bruises the leaves and 
causes them to rot. All that is required is to 
draw the leaves together with the hand and tie 
them sufficiently close to exclude light. Keep 
the surface between advancing crops frequently 
stirred with the hoe ; and where the soil is of a 
heavy retentive nature, and was at all wet when 
dug, its condition will be greatly improved oy 
forking it over to the depth of 6 in. or S in., care 
being taken not to disturb the roots of the 
growing crops. Small salads should be sown 
about once a fortnight; otherwise, the supply 
will be interrupted. When the weather is not 
and dry let such plants, and especially 
Radishes, be watered, or they will be tough and 
stringy. 


Harron’s Knockabout Bag can only be obtained direct 
fromsole manufacturers, L. £ B. E. Harrom. 447,Strand,fac¬ 
ing Ohanng Crow Ry, Station. Catalogue port free,—[A dtt.] 
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Fit U IT. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE ORCHARD 
HOUSE. 

At the present season it is necessary above all 
things to keep the trees perfectly dean and free 
from insects. Much in this way can be accom¬ 
plished by a vigorous use of the syringe or gar¬ 
den engine night and morning for some time at 
least. This wm keep down red spider and thrips. 
The black fly on Cherry trees is difficult to dis¬ 
lodge, but a dusting over-night with Tobacco 
powder or other inseotioide, and a powerful 
stream of cold water thrown upon it by the gar¬ 
den engine early the following morning, will 
generally be found to subdue it. Should this and 
other means, however, fail, repeated fumigation 
with Tobacco in some form will always prove 
effectual. 

In large structures like orchard houses, To¬ 
bacco paper is to be preferred to pure Tobacco, 
on account of its price, and when the former is 
of good quality it is equally effective. Fruits of 
all kinds will now be swelling fast, and the 
necessary disbudding and final thinning will 
have mostly been accomplished. But occasional 
stopping of over-luxuriant shoots will still be 
necessary in order to encourage those which are 
weaker and in positions where they are required. 
The renewal of the surface dressing of trees iu 
pots should also now have attention. It should 
be oomposed of rich and suitable materials. 
Most of the artificial fertilisers are best applied 
in a liquid form. But an excellent surface dress¬ 
ing may be composed of about equal portions 
of sound clayey loam and sheep droppings, and 
a few handfuls of gas-lime if that can be readily 
had; the latter will have the effect of freeing 
the compost from worms and the larvae of in¬ 
sects. This compost should have been turned 
several times before it was required to be used. 
Where sheep manure oannot conveniently be 
obtained, that of the horse or oow, or even the 
p^may be employed with equally good re- 

Before applying the surface-dressing all loose 
sad effete matter should be removed from the 
surface of the pots, taking care to injure the 
roots as little as possible. The surfacing should 
be then applied, pressing it firmly down, and 
supporting it with a band of lead, zinc, or even 
turf. Where the roots of trees in pots are 
allowed to enter the bed of prepared soil on 
which they are placed, it will not be advisable 
to move them in any way for some time to 
come, as the check might cause a portion of the 
fruit to drop off. Should the trees, however, be 
growing more luxuriantly than is desirable, 
water may to some extent be withheld, and to 
such trees stimulating surface-dressings or 
Hquid manure in any form will not be necessary. 
But, generally speaking, trees in pots, as well 
u those planted in borders and bearing heavy 
crops, will now require an abundant supply of 
water in order that the fruit may receive no 
check in the early stages of its development. 

Orchard houses may still be closed moderately 
wly in the afternoon, so as to enclose a portion 
of solar heat. But it should be borne in mind 
that the Apricot, the Cherry, and the Pear, Ac., 
will not suDmit to so close an atmosphere, nor 
jet to so high a temperature as the Peach and 
the Nectarine. Nor is a high temperature at all 
necessary in the case of any of the fruit trees 
nasally grown in this structure, as the original 
idea as well as the present purpose of the 
orchard house is the protection or preservation 
of the crops which it contains, but not 
the forcing or the hastening of the ripening 
of the same. The construction of the 
orchard house, therefore, necessarily differs 
r «y materially from that of the forcing 
house. A moderately moist and close atmo¬ 
sphere at the present season, however, tends 
neatly to assist in the development or swelling 
°f the fruit, but this should not be carried to 
fietsi, and abundance of air should be given 
when the weather will permit. Great care 
should, however, still be taken to prevent any 
tree being placed in a draught or current of cold 
ur, so that unless it be during calm and mild 
weather, in addition to the roof ventilators, air 
should only be admitted on the lee side of the 
cease. With orchard houses, as well as with 
other plant structures, a serious mistake is often 
in allowing the temperature to become too 
high from the influence of -the morning sun, 
before air 


done, a sadden rash of oold air envelops the 
plants, and cannot be otherwise than injurious 
to them; it is much better to admit a small 
portion of air by the roof ventilators as early as 
six o’clock, and increase this as the day advances, 
or should the weather undergo an unfavourable 
change the house may be again closed if consi¬ 
dered necessary. 

As regards the Apricot, Peach, and Nectarine, 
what is known as the stoning period will soon 
arrive, when the fruit will for a time appear to 
make little or no progress, and, despite every 
care, a few may drop off. To counteract this 
tendency, however, as far as possible, anything 
like a check, by allowing the trees to become 
too dry or even too wet, should be avoided. 
The fruit of Fig trees in pots will also be swell¬ 
ing, and ought to have abundance of water; 
strong shoots should also be repeatedly stopped 
or pinched baok. Where fruit trees, such as 
the Peach and Nectarine, are planted out in 
borders of prepared soil, the surface of the 
same should now be mulched with any light, j 
rich material, such as ordinary stable yard ma¬ 
nure or Cocoa-nut fibre—materials which will i 
tend to check evaporation and render less water 
necessary, and when such is required and poured j 
upon the mulching, it carries tne fertilising pro¬ 
perties of the latter down with it to the roots. 

P. G. 


SUMMER MANAGEMENT OF FRUIT 
TREES. 

Fruit trees in training may be compared in 
many respects to boys at school. A strong, firm, 
yet withal gentle, hand must be laid on some 
to repress and check evil habits, to control that 
tendenoy to get out of order that seems so irre¬ 
pressible in vigorous youth. There is much, too, 
m common in their necessities as regards sum¬ 
mer management of all kinds of fruit trees. There 
is the same need for keeping the growth thin. 
There is the same need for the exercise of dis¬ 
crimination between the different subjects and 
their varying constitutions. We have not only 
to guard against faults of omission, bat also 
those of commission, whioh are often the most 
dangerous. 

The cultivator that in summer pruning 
applies the same rule to all alike unthinkingly 
will be led into error. There are Pears that 
make a good deal of wood, and the growth of 
these must be thinned and regulated in sum¬ 
mer ; but there are others which, when fairly 
brought into bearing condition, make so little 
wood, it may be left on till August to give 
activity to the circulation. Winter Nelis and 
Easter Beurr6, two excellent late Pears, belong 
to the latter class, whilst Duohesse d'Angou- 
leme belongs to the former. Again, there are 
seasons when the summer pruning may be de¬ 
layed till July, or in some cases later, bat when 
the crop of fruit is thin and the growth more exu¬ 
berant it will be better to begin pruning early, 
or, say, about the end of June. A tree that is 
well laden with fruits is not likely to become 
over luxuriant, and it is never wise to trim every 
green twig off such a tree. It will be gathered 
from what I have written that I look upon a 
crop of fruit as the best and most natural regu- 
lator and steadier of a tree’s system, and that 
the summer pruner’s skill should be mainly 
directed to those trees that do not bear good 
crops in order to induce them to do so. To this 
end, a watchful eye should always be given, 
but especially in August. It is then that the 
fruit-buds are in course of formation, and a 
little extra growth or a little less sun light may 
convert what might have been fertile buds into 
leaf growth. 

In their early stages the difference between 
the buds that produce blossom and those which 
produce leaves is but slight, if indeed there be 
any difference, and the production or the con¬ 
version of one to the other often depends upon 
a slight check given to growth, or a large influx 
of light at a particular season. If we examine 
any Pear tree in August, we shall see, if ,the tree 
is in good condition, numerous short spurs scat¬ 
tered all over the tree from 1 in. to 2 in. long. 
Marie Louise and one or two others bear fruit 
on longer spurs, but, speaking generally, the 
fruit spurs do not exceed the size I have men¬ 
tioned, and they are often less. At the end of 
the spur is a stout little bud, whioh at the 
season I have named is already showing signs 
of plumpness and fertility, and it is about this 


period that all surplus wood should be removed 
to let in the sun and air to ripen these partly 
developed fruit buds. Though the work of fill¬ 
ing up and elaborating the buds is doubtless 
going on always, yet there is a time when the 
final impulse to fertility or the reverse is giveu 
which no after treatment oan alter, and that 
time I think is in August. 

Thinning the fruit should be com¬ 
menced as soon as all danger of frost is passed, 
removing the weakly and deformed fruits that 
can never make perfect specimens first; later 
In the season, or in J uly, the final thinning 
should be given, and in the majority of seasons 
the young fruits from this last thinning will do 
for stewing or cooking. The best kinds of dessert 
Pears are excellent for stewing when in a green 
state all through the summer. Except by the 
best cultivators, thinning of the fruit is far too 
much neglected. ‘ * Hanging like ropes of Onions ” 
is a very common boast, but I never hear it 
without a feeling of pity for the person making 
it and those he caters for. We oannot eat onr 
cake and have it too ; and over-work in the case 
of man, beast, or tree will tell its own tale; 
besides, over-work in nine cases out of ten means 
work badly done. The fruit from an over-loaded 
tree is always imperfectly finished ; but no one 
can say with certainty how much weight a tree 
should carry without seeing it, as what would 
be a heavy load for one would only be a light 
one for another; and it will be obvious, too, that 
when extra help is given in summer, at the time 
when the load hangs heaviest, the exhaustion 
following a severe effort might be mitigated or 
removed. There are two principal ways in which 
help oan at critical moments be given to trees 
bearing heavy crops. The first is by mulching 
with good manure over the roots, and, if possi¬ 
ble, as far as they extend, and the second is by 
watering with sewage or liquid manure ; even 
plain pond-water will be useful if the stronger 
liquid oannot be had. Mulching and watering 
in the case of Pears on the Quince grown in 
shallow borders is well-nigh indispensable. 

_ E. H. R. 

7504. — Strawberries in pots for 
show. —Plants carrying ten or a dozen good 
sized, well furnished fruits are best for all pur¬ 
poses. They must be well fed to obtain size with 
liquid manure till oolouring commences, and 
should stand in an open, well ventilated position 
under glass, to secure good foliage and flavour. 
Pack the pots tightly in a flat basket covered with 
canvas or matting ; the berries to be so Becured 
by tying, or otherwise, that they oannot be in¬ 
jured by shaking about or friction. Do not grow 
soft, bad travelling kinds. I have always done 
best with Keen’s Seedling, British Queen, and 
Sir 0. Napier.—E. H. 

7451. — Growth and treatment of 
Melons.—One plant will be enough for the 
centre of a light 6 Jt. by 3 ft. Train a shoot 
to each comer, stopping it short a few inches. 
The fruits may easily be set with a camel’s-hair 
pencil when the pollen is dry in the middle of 
the day. Gardeners have a rough-and-ready 
way of doing this by plucking a male flower, 
tearing off the corolla, and thrusting the stump 
with its load of pollen into the centre of the 
flower at the end of the fruit. The number of 
f ruits a plant should bear must depend upon tho 
kind grown. Four will bo sufficient in the case of 
a large sort, and perhaps ten or twelve would 
not be too many for a small sort. Set all the 
crop at the same time, and remove all fruit and 
blossom from the plants afterwards. Use a good, 
stiff loam to plant in, and make it pretty firm. 
Water twice a week in bright weather, but 
do not pour mnoh on Hie main stem. Discon¬ 
tinue watering as the fruit approaches maturity. 
It is not often more than one crop is taken from 
Melons, unless the first is a light one.—E. H. 

7475.— Melons for exhibition.— The seeds should 
be sown In April to have ripe Melons in August. To 
make sure it will be better to sow twice. As the heat 
and treatment they receive will make sorao difference, 
the plants should be ready to put out now from the 
second sowing. Carttris Golden Perfection, Reid’s 
Scarlet Flesh, and Gilbert's A. F. Barron are good 
kinds.—E. H. 

7492 —Leaves of Plum trees unhealthy.— The 
mischief was probably done by an insect before the wash 
was applied ; the latter would certainly do no harm un¬ 
less used very Btrong. The next growths which break 
away will probably come clean and healthy. Soapsuds 
from the laundry make a good wash, and may be used 
weekly at this season, as it is better to prevent tht>n 
cure.—K. H. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


COOL HOUSES FOR ORNAMENTAL 
PLANTS. 

Thh purposes for which a well* built end 
planned, but wholly unheated, house might be 
used to give a satisfactory result are numerous. 
We mention a few of them : — 

1. —The advancing of Rhododendrons in 
bloom and the growth of the noble Sikkim kinds 
in districts where they cannot be grown out-of- 
doors, and also for their protection from the 
seasons. A house well planted with Sikkim 
Rhododendrons, Clematises, Lilies, and Chinese 
and Ghent Azsleas would always be well fur¬ 
nished with leaf and flower beauty. A few of 
the more hardy of Tree Ferns (Dicksonia antare- 
tica, Cyathea medullaris) and other hardy fine¬ 
leaved plants might be added, but the above 
four groups alone would be ample if well 
planted and well cultivated. 

2. —The growth of Camellias planted out— 
the true way of growing them to show their 
fullest beauty with the least trouble to the 
grower, and fewest chances of failure. 

3. —The growth of a great number of beauti¬ 
ful Ferns, such as the New Zealand Filmy Ferns. 
The position and aspect of a cold house is, as a 
matter of course, very important. Thus, that 
for Filmy Ferns should have a north or north¬ 
east aspect. 1 would build the walls either hol¬ 
low or 2 ft. thick of any rough stone best 
afforded by the locality. The roof might with 
advantage be double glazed. In such a house all 
the European, New Zealand, and even some 
tropical Filmy Ferns might be well grown. 
Camellias and Tree Ferns might well furnish a 
rather shady, cold house, and other plants might 
be added—I mean such plants as would with¬ 
stand the syringing and closeness which is 
essential during April and May, when the 
Camellias would be making new growth. 

4. —The gentle forcing of beautiful hardy 
flowering shrubs, securing at the same time an 
early bloom and flowering, free from accidents 
of frost, or rain, or wind. Examples of shrubs 
to be treated in this way among many might be 
lilacs, Chinese Plum, Daphne, Weigela, Maule’s 
Pear, Tree Proony, Veronicas, Clematises, Tea 
Roses, Magnolias (Campbelli,fuscata,and others), 
Abutilons, Solatium jasminoides, Clematises, 
Fremontia, Calceolaria, Fuchsia, Azalea, Ac. j 
indeed, a house of such might be a most inte¬ 
resting and useful feature. 

5. —The advancing in bloom and protection 
in bloom in like manner of a great number of 
the finest hardy plants and hardy bulbs, Christ¬ 
mas Roses, Narcissi, Snowflakes,Gladioli (early), 
Solomon’s Seal, Lily of the Valley, Globe Flower, 
Phlox (early), and numerous other plants. All 
kinds of hardy plants and bulbs, such as 
Hyacinths, Narcissi, Dielytra, Ixias, Sparaxis, 
Calochortus, Brodiaea, Tulips, hardy Orchids, 
Lilies, Ac., grow and bloom best in a cold frame, 
or, what is even better, because more conve¬ 
nient, a cold house. In the early spring months 
more especially suoh a house gives us beauty 
unattainable in any other way. 

6. —The growth of shrubs, trees, and plants 
from cool temperate regions, New Zealand, 
Chili, and others, many of the plants from 
which are hardy enough to endure our climate, 
but just require the aid of a cool house to allow 
of their perfect beauty of bloom being deve¬ 
loped. Lapagerias, white and red, Embothrium 
cocoineum, Sarmienta repens, greenhouse Rho¬ 
dodendrons, some Passion-flowers, Habrotham- 
nus, Cape species of ornamental Asparagus, 
Myrsiphyllum, Bomarea Carderi, and other 
kinds would succeed. 

7. —The planting out of a great number of 
subjects, now grown—and badly grown—in 
pots, as, for example, the Camellia, Azalea, 
hardy Palms, and numerous others. The ar¬ 
rangements in the ordinary heated houses pre¬ 
vent the formation of proper beds and borders 
for planting out, so that the plants may have 
all the benefit of abundant light, as well as a 
free root-run in good soil. 

8. —The formation of more picturesque houses 
without stages (or with but few), for the sake of 
simpler and more natural effects, which may 
easily be secured with less trouble and cost than 
at present. 

After all, a cool 'house is very like a paint¬ 
brush or a gun—not of much service unless 
rightly used. A good cultivator will eftect muoh 
with the poors it of apptianoes, and a bad one 
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will not effect muoh with the best. If a man— 
I mean a proprietor—was bold enough to say to a 
good gardener, ** Now,.I will build you the best 
of structures, such as you require in all ways, 
but without a fire-place or a yard of flue or 
piping—these I am determined not to tolerate. ” 
If this was done once or twice, and people saw 
the results gained, we should soon have cold 
plant houses springing up everywhere. It is a 
mistake to think that heat-loving plants are 
more beautiful than those of temperate climes. 
A cold, moist, Bhady, and low-lying house is 
better adopted for hardy Ferns, Orchids, Dar- 
lingtonlas, Sarracenias, Ac., than for light and 
sun - loving flowering plants. A cold, shady 
house of the proper kind, low and close, would 
grow North American Orchids, Pitcher-plants, 
and Ferns to perfection, and would be interest¬ 
ing ail the year round. B. R. 


NOTE3 ON THE CULTURE OF 
LAPAGERIAS. 

Lapagerias come under the head of cool green¬ 
house plants, although they will bear a little 
warmth in the spring about the time growth 
commences. They possess a decided twining 
habit, and are seen to the best advantage when 
trained near the roof of a house, up a pillar, or 
on a back wall, for any of which positions they 
have few equals. They are quite suitable for pot 
culture, but though slow growers the plants 
cannot be kept for an unlimited time with their 
roots confined within the limits of even a large 
pot without in the end becoming enfeebled. 
This, to some extent, arises from the natural 
disposition of the plants to spread their growth 
more from suckers produced yearly from the 
base of the previous growths than by extension 
of the old preceding year’s shoots, although 
these annually make some extension and bear 
flowers. 

Position. —Lapagerias have a decided ob¬ 
jection to being fully exposed to the sun, but 
the extent to which they will bear sunshine 
varies considerably with the character and po¬ 
sition of the house in which they are placed ; 
and they are still further influenced by the tem¬ 
perature kept up in the early spring. For 
instance, if they are in a house where a little 
more warmth is used through the winter and 
early spring, such as is the case with mabv 
conservatories, they are excited into growth 
earlier than where no more heat is employed than 
is requisite to exolude frost, and consequently 
the young Bhoots and leaves are comparatively 
more tender than if the growth were made later, 
and when as the days lengthen the sun gets 
more power than the young growth can bear 
without slightly shading, that is, if the plants 
are trained to the roof of a lean-to house facing 
the south, or on the sunny side of a span-roofed 
structure that happens to stand with its ends 
east and west, the sun is too much for them ; in 
a cool, span-roofed house standing opposite to 
this, that is north and south, they will some¬ 
times do at the north end without anything on 
the glass, but more generally they succeed better 
with a thin shade. But no position seems to suit 
them better than the north side of a span-house 
that stands east and west, as in such cases the 
sun's rays come upon them less directly. They 
do equally well in a lean-to house facing north, 
but so located they are better planted in the 
front than at the back, for although disliking 
full exposure to the sun the grow stronger where 
there is plenty of light, other matters connected 
with their cultivation being equal. I have gone 
thus far into detail in the important matter of 
shading with a view to make clear in what cases 
it will most likely be necessary to protect them 
from the sun and those in which no shade will 
be needed, for when the young growth of these 
plants is subjected to more sun than it can bear, 
it not only stunts and disfigures the leaves, but 
it destroys the tender points of the shoots as 
effectually as if they were crushed between the 
fingers, and, unless in the case of strong suckers 
that have not advanced far, when once stopped 
they do not break again freely, as most other 
plants would, but at once form flower-buds at 
the axihof the leaves below. 

Planting 1 , soil, &o. —Lapagerias are slew 
growers, that is, several years are neoessary for 
small ordinary trade-sized plants to get large 
enough to form the strong sucker shooto capable 
of producing a full complement of flowers. 
Though the spreading nature of the underground 


growth requires their being turned out where 
they will have room to extend, it is a mistake 
that not unusually ends in failure to turn a 
young weak plant out in a body of soil much 
greater than the roots can take possession of 
before it becomes sour. For this reason it is 
much better, when beginning with an ordinary 
sized plant, to keep it moved on to larger pots, 
as required, until it has gained size and strength. 
If §o treated till it has got established in an 
8-in. or 10-in. pot, the prospects of its attaining 
large dimensions in the least time are much 
reater. Lapagerias are moisture-loving plants, 
ut the character they get for requiring the soil 
to be kept moist, especially whilst growth is 
being made, has frequently led to so much 
water being given that the soil gets to the con¬ 
sistency of putty, in which case the roots perish. 
The faot of more water being needed than in 
the case of most things necessitates the material 
being composed of a good proportion of turfy 
matter, and also of enough sand being added to 
it to prevent its being too retentive of moisture. 
They are subject to the attacks of scale, thrips, 
red spider, and aphides, any of which, if left 
for a considerable length of time undisturbed, 
do very much injury. J. B. 


Bouvardias in summer.— Bouvardi as 
are so universally known as winter flowering 
plants, that it appears somewhat out of season 
to see their beautiful blossoms in summer, yet if 
planted out the same time as the bedding plants 
they will grow and flower till frost sets in, and 
for cutting purposes they are very desirable; 
for, if a truss is cut off, the buds below it then 
latent break and again produce flowers, so that 
a continual succession of them is kept up, and 
during the season a large quantity is obtained 
from but few plants.—H. P. 

The Soarlet Clematis (C. coccinea).—I 
have found this Clematis to be readily propa¬ 
gated by means of cuttings taken from the 
^oung growth when quite soft. They should be 
inserted in pots of sandy soil well drained, and 
after being thoroughly watered, placed ia a 
close case in a warm hodse or frame, in which, 
with the ordinary treatment of onttings as 
regards watering, and giving air for an hoar or 
so in the morning, they will become well rooted 
in from a month to six weeks.—A. 


THE GLORY PEA. 

(CLIANTHUS DAMPIERI.) 

This, the Lobster-daw or Glory Pea of Austra¬ 
lia, is, when well grown, one of the moat 
striking plants. Though long in this country, it 
is seldom seen in perfection. It has been fairly 
well grown in some of the London nurseries, 
bat nowhere better than in that of Messrs. 
Carter, at Forest Hill. It produces seeds freely, 
and they grow readily, but must not be Mter- 
wards disturbed. 

Border culture.— All the finest speoimem 
I have known have been grown from tne seed¬ 
ling state in a border in a greenhouse in which 
they have never afterwards been moved in any ] 
way, and thus treated, I have known a single 
plant in the oourse of a season to produce over i 
150 spikes of bloom, each spike being furnished 
with from three to six flowers. It thrives best j 
where it has unlimited root room in a well- ; 
drained border in a mixture of equal parts of j 
rough-chopped loam, peat, and river sand. It 
needs copious supplies of water while growing. 
The seeds should be sown in antamn where they J 
are to remain, watering the plants carefully j 
during the winter to prevent clamping off, to | 
which they are peculiarly liable. It should also 
be protected round the collar or neck with oot-, 
ton wadding to keep off sings, whioh are great 
enemies to this plant daring its yoang stages. 
It is also liable to be attacked by red spiaer, 
but when once it gets a fair start in spring, it 
pushes onward with great vigour, flowering and 
ripening seeds until late in the autumn, when it 
dies apparently from absolute exhaustion. I 
have never known it to flower a second year. I 
have tried to increase it by means of cuttings, 
but without success. As has been already stated, 
it does best in a border somewhat raised in a 
low span-roofed house trained upright towards, 
the roof, and then led horizontally and exposed 
to the fall rays of the sun. It is an admirable 
flower for cutting purposes, lasting from a week; 
to ten days in water, | f m 
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Culture In pots.—Clianthus Dampieri is 
\ free-rooting plant, yet so impatient of having 
its roots disturbed, that if even a few bits of 
the drainage crocks were removed at the time 
of repottmg, I could never afterwards get it to 
move bo as to be of any use. Seeds may be sown 
at any time during the spring or summer, but 
with me they succeeded best put in about April, 
which gives the plants time to get strong before 
winter arrives. As the tender character of their 
roots exists in all stages of growth, it is best to 
sow singly in small posts—say 3 in. or 4 in. in 
diameter. This Clianthus likes light open 
material to grow in, such as a combination of 
turfy-loam, one half to 
an equal portion of the 
best fibrous peat, a li¬ 
beral addition of leaf- 
monld and sharp sand. 

The pots should be 
drained and filled with 
soil of like description, 
covering the seeds about 
1 in. and placing the 
pots in an intermediate 
temperature where the 
plants will soon vege¬ 
tate, after which they 
mast have plenty of 
light, a fair admission 
of air, and sufficient 
water to keep the soil 
moderately moist. Con¬ 
tinue this treatment 
until the plants have 
made some progress, but 
they must not remain in 
small pots until their 
roots get all matted 
round the sides, or grow 
through the hole at the 
bottom, for if not either 
planted out where they 
are to remain, or if to 
be grown in pots trans¬ 
ferred to those in which 
they are to bloom, the 
mishap which I have 
already spoken of is al¬ 
most certain to occur. It 
is needless to say that 
this one-shift system of 
treatment necessitates 
the soil being used in 
a lumpy state, and of 
the turfy,fibrous texture 
recommended ; other¬ 
wise, it would be liable 
to get into a close, adhe¬ 
sive condition before the 
:oots took possession of 
it. A warm greenhouse 
temperature is what 
the young plants should 
have, i e., it is all the 
better if they are kept 
through the winter in a 
warmth similar to that 
which best suits Pe- 


growth is making, shading from hot sun through¬ 
out the summer. About the first week in 
August remove to a cooler house, or admit air 
more freely, maintaining a dryer atmosphere so 
as to induce a state of rest; winter in a tem¬ 
perature of 50 Q to 55°, giving ouly just enough 
water to prevent shrivelling.—J. C. B. 

7402.— Training Azaleas.— When these 
have become very straggling they can scarcely 
be brought into specimen shape in one season. 
The right time to train them is late in antumn or 
in winter. Place one stout stake in the centre of 
the plant, tying to it the leading shoot. Around 
this insert several more stout sticks, regulating 
the branches in tying, so 
as to form as uniform a 
surface as possible. Some 
little patience will be 
required to bring the 
larger branches into 
place. If the plants 
are large more sticks 
will be required to¬ 
wards the edge of the 
pot. The first year 
some little progress will 
be made, and the fol¬ 
lowing seaecn it will 
be easy to attain the 
desired form. Pick the 
seed - pods off at once. 
“J. C. 

7493.— Fern fronds 
dying. — The Ferns 
have either been potted 
in soil that is not con¬ 
genial to them, or they 
have been subjected to 
too great a heat. Ferns 
mutt be grown in vege¬ 
table soil without ma¬ 
nure, such as that made 
from well-rotted sods 
(turf), or peat, or well- 
decayed leaves. ** \V. 
L.” says his Ferns are 
grown “ in an ordinary 
greenhouse with mixed 
plants, with a heat of 
about 50°. ” He will 
find that if the tempera¬ 
ture registers 60° in the 
night time that the heat 
of the house on sunny 
days now will run up to 
S0 J or 90°, and thi3 in 
all probability where 
there is no r creen to keep 
eff the rays of the sun. 
It is impossible to grow 
Ferns without a shading 
of Eome kind, as an ex- 
OBure of two or three 
ours to the direct rays 
of the sun will shrivel 
them up. Ferns will do 
well in a vinery where 
the Vine leaves cover the 
whole of the glass, and 
where there is not too 
great a heat. “ W. L.” 
would succeed better 
if he would grow his 
Ferns under the benches 
on w hich his other plants 
are grown, away from 
the sunlight. — G. C., 


iargouiums, viz., 45° at 
Digbt with more by 
day, in accordance with 
file state of the weather. 

In spring they will pro¬ 
gress rapidly, and come 
'nto flower about April 
or the beginning of 
-’day* producing from 
toe leaf-axils the pe¬ 
duncles, on which are 
j*tfne their glowing 
^oweri, which keep 
-pening for a consider- 
time. This Clianthus 

varies in height from 4 ft. to 6 or S ft., pro¬ 
portionate to the more or lesi vigorous con- 
lltlon h) which it attains. To keep up an 
animal succession a few seeds should be sown 
f rery year. 

Varieties.— The Glory Pea belongs to a 

mted genus, only some three or four of which 
are in cultivation. Of these C. puniceus, a well 

-kOWTL Kll f ~ _J_* x- 


t iu a conservatory, or it can uc 

■fi ned foujj^ a few sticks inserted in the pot in 
nut it is grown. It strikes easily from £ut- 
- n P. and will succeed ' v ' T ’* ’’ T1 

Digitize"! 


[t strikea^easily from £ut- 


Dam; lei’s Glory Pea (Clianthus 1 ampieii). 


and training it to the roof. A space some 3 ft. 
square would accommodate a large plant; about 
6 in. of brick rubble should be placed in the bot¬ 
tom for drainage, covering with old turves to 
prevent choking. Fill up with a compost of 
lumpy loam and fibrous peat in equal parts, 
adding plenty of silver sand and some charcoal 
the size of walnuts. When the prepared soil 
has come to the temperature of the house, set 
the plants out. If pot culture is preferred, and 
the pots are full of roots, shift into the next 
sized pot when the plants are fairly in growth, 
using compost as above mentioned. A moist 
heat of 60° to 65° by day is necessary whilst 


hrcles. 

-Maiden-hair Ferns 

do well in a greenhouse, 
and the cause of the dy¬ 
ing ofl of the fronds must 
be looked for in the con¬ 
dition of the roots. The 
soil, it is probable, has become hard and sour, 
and tho only chance of restoring them to health 
is to get the Ferns turned out of the pots and rub 
the balls hard down, then shift into new or well 
washed pots, using soil composed of two-thirds 
good, turfy loam, and the remainder made up of 
peat, sand, and well rotted manure. When the 
roots get into this they will produce healthy 
fronds.—A. D. 

7367.—Culture of Medinilla magni- 
flea—When the plant has ceased flowering it 
should be pruned back, cutting the shoots in to 
within two eyes of last year’s growth. When 
young shoots have frurmftitt Infcyrbe shifted into 
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should be cut back slightly each season after it 
has flowered. It is a native of New Zealand. C. 
carneua bears light pink or flesh coloured flowers, 
and is of a somewhat scandent habit. It comes 
from tho Philippines, and blooms in spring, 
thriving best with a little more warmth than the 
preceding kinds, but succeeds with the same 
treatment as to soil and other matters that 
answer in the case of C. puniceus. 

__T. B. C. | 

7439.— Culture of Stephanotis. — If 
there is convenience for so doing, we would 
counsel the planting it out in a prepared border, 
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the next sized pot in equal parts loam and fib¬ 
rous peat, with the addition of some coarse 
silver sand, and giving good drainage. This, one 
of the finest warm-house flowering plants we 
have, requires heat and moisture. throughout 
the growing season; at the same time it must 
not be too much coddled or deprived _ of light, 
or the wood and foliage will not attain a sub¬ 
stance and vigour necessary to enable it to pro¬ 
duce perfect flowers. Therefore, shade from 
bright sunshine only, and when growth is com¬ 
pleted admit air more freely. Young plants to 
be treated in the same manner.— John Corn- 
HTLL. 

7419.— Planting greenhouse border.— 
If the border is in front of the house we think 
your best plan would be to plant therein such 
Roses as Gloire de Dijon, MardchalNiel, Adam, 
Safrano, Madame Falcot. Under the Roses 
Camellias would thrive, provided the Rose 
shoots are not too thickly trained over them. 
As an edging Lycopodium Moss and Wandering 
Jew Saxifrage would answer well. If a summor 
display only is required plant the following at 
onoe : Maurandya Barolayana, Cobaea scandens, 
Eooremooarpus s caber, Lophospermum scandens, 
and Canary Creeper.—J. C. B. 

7412.—Aoaoia not blooming.— We could 
better answer your enquiry did we know the 
name of the species referred to, but we think 
that the fault lies in the wood not maturing 
through want of sun and air in late summer ana 
early autumn. We would now prune it, leaving 
the shoots about one-third of their length. Give 
plenty of air during the summer months, not 
shading after the middle of August, and giving 
air from that time forward night and day until 
there is danger of frost.—J. (J., By fleet. 

7509.—Early Primulas. — The Primulas 
ought to be in single pots at once. We always 
pot off singly as soon as large enough to take 
hold of, using a rich, light compost, composed 
of one part sifted loam, one of peat, one of leaf- 
soil, and the remainder thoroughly decayed cow 
manure, or farmyard manure, and sand. A close 
frame set on coal ashes is the best summer 
quarters; shade from bright sunshine, and 
water very carefully, never letting the soil get 
quite dry, nor yet saturated. Give good drainage, 
and pot into 5-in. pots in June. If the flowers 
show too soon, pinch them out.—J. G., Linton. 

7453.— Spots on Pelargonium leaves 
—The spots found on the large flowered Pelar¬ 
gonium leaves is a common form of disease, and 
almost always proceeds from a low tempera¬ 
ture, and especially draughts. It is also produced 
by too much watering and lack of proper drain¬ 
age. Watering plants of this kind early in the 
morning is, as a rule, better than doing so at 
night, as the exhalations are the more quickly 
dned off. Still, if the roots are found to be very 
dry, they must not be permitted to suffer from 
the want of it. On the other hand, never water 
if the soil does not show that moisture is needed. 
-A. D. 

7364.— Manure for Aaaleas.— Soot is 
the safest manure for all hard-wooded plants. 
Tie some up in a coarse canvas bag, sinking it 
to the bottom of a tub of water. Do not use 
it for newly-potted plants ; only those that are 
root-bound. A pinch of guano in a large 
can of water also makes safe manure.—J. C. B. 


7344.— Greenhouse olimbers.— The fol¬ 
lowing are amongst the very best, affording 
much variety : Clematis indivisa lobata, Tac- 
sonia Van Volxemi, Lonicera fragrantissima; 
and either of the following Passion-flowers— 
C&mpbelli, Impdratricc Eugdnie, and Lawsoni. 
Two of the best warm house olimbers are 
Passiflora princeps and Clerodendron Balfouri. 
— J. Corn hill. 


7608. —Leaves of Tuberose withered.— It may 
be that the Tuberose haying been started in heat now 
feels tho want of it; hcncc its present condition. Or it 
raay bo that it has been allowed to get steamed iu tho 
frame, and thus the decayed leafage. Tho best place for 
it now, probably, would be a warm greenhouse, but 
the withered condition of the leaves would indicate that 
the roots had suffered, and if that be so, then the chances 
of getting the plant round is poor indeed.—A. D. 

7609 . — Early Primulas. —If your seedling Primulas 
are large enough to handle, lift them and prick out into 
Bhallow pans or pots and in fine Bandy soil. Keep them 
under glass, but a little shaded during the heat of the 
day till they have got larger, and then they may be 
shifted into small pots siDgly, and will need another 
shift into larger pots about August.—A. D. 


7606.—Tuberoses ( ,no4 startinj 
slble that the Tubenjjse bujbfcma^ 


very pos- 
n exposed 


to too cold a temperature before you got them, and 
thus checked development. As a rule, bulbs when 
potted should have the benefit of a gentle bottom-heat 
to start them, and the lack of this is probably tbe cause 
of many of the failures that seem so common in Tube¬ 
rose culture. Of all Imported bulbs perhaps the Tube¬ 
rose Is the most difficult to do well. Growers of thou¬ 
sands for market often find one-third of their stock 
refusing to bloom the first season —A. D. 

7600.—Godetias in pots.—The number of plants 
of Godetia you permit to remain in a pot must depend 
cp-m the size of the pot. One plant is quite enough for a 
5-in. pot, two may remain in a 6-in. one, and an addi¬ 
tional plant for relative increase of size. The plants 
should be kept as much in the open air as possible till 
they show bloom ; then they may go into the greenhouse. 
-A. D. 

7507.—Mimulua.—Tlie Mlmulus is impatient of heat, 
and plants now need to be out-of-doora or in a cool frame. 
We find them to do well out on a cool shady border or 
even in tho sunshine if the soil be light, cool and rich. 
Take off tops of the plants and put them in as cuttings 
to make sure of not losing the stock, then shift the 
plants into fresh pots and into a cooler place.— D. 

7617. — Sowing Fern seed. — Fern spores will 
usually germinate freely If sprinkled over a shallow pan 
which contains some very fine sandy soil, then gently 
pressed in, but not covered, with soil. Before watering 
lay a thin coating of clean Moss over the surface, then 
sprinkle and place in a greenhouse or frame. The Moss 
must now and then be taken off to take care that neither 
slugs nor woodlice have got into it for shelter.—A. D. 

7496.—Improving light soil.— It is a long and a 
difficult job to improve poor, hungry land, as for want 
of holding power manure gets washed out. Road scrap¬ 
ings wou'd help, but clay is the real panacea for it If it 
can be got.—E. H. 

7498.—How to destroy wild Garlic.— Dig it up 
and plant the ground so Infested with Champion Pota¬ 
toes, I do not know anything that can live under them 
for any length of time.—E. H. 

7491.— Tarred paths.— Place 6 in. of the broken 
bath stones on the site of the walk to form a base, roll 
or ram it down firmly. Then on a fine day when every¬ 
thing is dry take a quantity of rough sand (bath stone 
broken up fine) that has been thoroughly dried, spread it 
on a dry place, and mix boiling tar with it till it is like 
mortar. Spread it over the prepared site Sin thick. 
Spread a little dry sand over and roll before it sets quite 
firm.—E. H. 

7460.— Maggots on Pear trees.— The 'maggots on 
the Pear tree by destroying the leaves will Injure the 
fruit. They are the larva of a moth. The best remedy 
is to pick them off and destroy them.—E. H. 

7464.— Fastening climbers to walls —There Is 
no help for it, if the wall cannot be trelllsed, nails must 
be driven in, though, perhaps, a few may suffice in con¬ 
nection with stout strings, strained from one t-> the 
other. The shoots of the Lapageria may be looped up 
with a hit of soft matting at first till they get stronger. 


House and Window Gardening. 

Ferns in windows.— Ferns are often 
grown in windows, and if there is one more 
than another that is a universal favourite it is 
the Maiden-hair (Adiantum cuneatum). This 
does beautifully in a window facing the north ; 
the fronds, although not growing so large as 
they would in a warmer, more moist atmosphere, 
will attain a length of over 1 ft., including the 
stem, and keep as healthy in appearance as they 
do in ”an ordinary Fern house, small plants 
gradually attaining size und it such conditions. 
The common Pteris cretica and P. serrulata, with 
most of its crested forms, do equally well, grow¬ 
ing up from small seedlings so as to attain a size 
quite as large as is desirable for window plants. 
This they will do in rooms where the atmosphere 
is always dry through tbe presence of fires and 
gas ; but for Ferns to succeed under these last- 
named conditions it is requisite that they should 
be inured to it from the time they are quite small. 
Plants grownup tenderly in a moist warm atmos¬ 
phere would very soon look sickly if bo located, 
and if success is looked for they must never be 
allowed to want for water. If the ‘leaves flag 
throngh drought they will turn more or less 
brown, and the plants will not again assume 
their wonted appearance until fresh growth is 
made. I may here mention that in rooms where 
fires are muoh or regularly used the growth will 
not be so close and the general appearance of 
the plants not so good as where they are absent. 
As a matter of course, the plants must be taken 
out of the windows during severe frost. Ncph- 
rolepis exaltata, Davallia canariensis (the Hare’s- 
foot Fern), and the plain-leaved forms of Seolo- 
pendrium (Hart’s-tongue Fern) also do well in 
a window, making like those mentioned before 
not only growth that gives evidence of their 
ability to exist under adverse conditions, but 
where properly attended to they thrive in a way 
that makes them handsome objects for room 
decoration. One thing not to be lost sight of in 
managing these Ferns when thus grown is that 
the windows should never be opened so much 


at bottom as to expose them to a keen draught. 
This they will not long stand without showing 
their resentment in the shape of brown fronds 
and a generally unsightly appearance.— Z. 

7501.—Window plants in autumn.— 
Plants suitable for a window to flower in the 
autumn must largely be dependent upon treat¬ 
ment. Thus, some spring-struck Geraniums and 
Fuchsias, if pinched once or twioe during the 
summer and not allowed to flower till August, 
would bloom freely till November, when they 
may be succeeded by dwarf Chrysanthemums. 
There are some very’pretty dwarf autumn bloom¬ 
ing Chrysanthemums that would suit admirably. 
Late-sown Mignonette, late-propagated Musks, 
Veronicas, such as Hendersoni, are good autumn 
bloomers. Several kinds of hardy annuals sown 
in June should also bloom quite late. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Wistarias and Laburnums.— The cor¬ 
respondent referred to by “A. B. T.” probably 
refers to a colder climate than the south of Eng¬ 
land. In Scotland the Wistaria blooms later 
than the Laburnum, but near London they bloom 
together. I remember seeing the combination in 
a very pretty form in Norland Square, Notting 
Hill. The two trees were planted in the area 
and ran up each side of the basement and ground 
floor winaows, from which they were trained 
inwards and interlaced so that many clusters of 
flowers hung side by side. Correspondents who 
describe combinations of plants in flower together 
should always name the county and kind of 
situation, exposure and soil, otherwise their ex¬ 
perience is likely to be misleading, as in the 
instance mentioned by "IB. T.”—J. D. 

Town trees. —If the examples of pruned 
Acacias, seen so freely about Chiswick, are to be 
regarded as evidence of what they may be all 
around London, then must the Acacia be regarded 
as one of the best of town trees. Perhaps the 
most striking evidence of its fitness is to be seen 
in the lines of it that grow so well on either side 
of the new Sutton Court Road, which bordersthe 
Royal Horticultural Gardens. These have large 
round heads literally masses of deep green 
foliage, luxuriant and beautiful. Perhaps some 
would take exception to the form of the heads, 
which results from their annual pruning, and 
call them mop-headed ; but though in this sense 
a little formal, the defect is more than compen¬ 
sated for by the gracefulness of the leafage. In 
broad thoroughfares, such as the Thames Em¬ 
bankment, nothing can excel the grand Plane. 
It is a noble tree that spreads abroad with age 
its giant branches and furnishes shade and 
greenery in abundance. The Lime is more suit¬ 
able for narrow streets, but it is a sadly disap¬ 
pointing town tree, suffering much from drought, 
shedding its leaves early, and even earlier turn¬ 
ing rusty. It is specially in narrow streets and 
roads where the Acacia if pruned would be so 
effective. Fortunately, no tree takes regular 
pruning with more good will. Let alone, it even¬ 
tually forms a thin, loose-looking tree seldom 
handsome, and because of its propensities in 
shedding flowers, flower-stalks, leaves, and leaf¬ 
stalks all through tho summer becomes the 
terror of gardeners. When constantly pruned, 
however, it develops strong robust leafage, and 
such density and beauty that all can admire.—D. 

7497.—Rhododendrons not growing. 
—I should judge that “H. R. ’a” garden is badly 
drained that his Rhododendrons make no pro¬ 
gress, though they are grown in pure peat. I 
should not advocate growing them entirely in 
peat, especially if it iB new. A liberal supply of 
rich vegetable soil, or loam, made from well 
rotted sods should be mixed with the peat. With 
this addition, and the garden well drained so as 
to keep the roots of the shrubs warm, they must 
flourish, without the garden is in an exception¬ 
ally bleak situation.—G. C., Ecelc*. 

-There are so many kinds of peat that one cannot 

form an opinion without seeing a sample. Perhaps it is 
too poor and does not retain moisture. Rhododendrons 
require moisture, and they do best In a rather shady 
position. If the peat is very poor, adding leaf-mould or 
manure will help it. A mulchitg over the surface will 
also be beneficial.—E. II. 

7480.—Propagating Hollies and Laurels.— 
Hollies may be propagated from cuttings, grafting, or 
budding, and the common kinds from seeds. The seeds 
Bhou’d be gathered when quite ripe after Christmas and 
be laid up in damp sand for twelve months. Then sow 
in well-prepared beds, covering about J In. Cuttings oj 
the choice kinds should be inserted firmly In sandy soil 
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under cloches or h&ndllghts In September. Budding 
should be done in August; grafting under glass may be 
done at any time.—E. H. 

7SX> — Lonicera brachypoda.— This likes a free, 
rather rich soil in its earlier stages of growth; when 
once established it grows very vigorously. It may be 
used as a wall plant or for covering archways, trained to 
poles, or may even be so placed as to ramble amongst 
trees and shrubs, as being naturally very vigorous it 
bolds its own amongst them, flowering freely if the situa¬ 
tion is not too shady.—J. C, 


VEGETABLES. 


ARRANGEMENT OF SMALL VEGETABLE 
GARDENS. 

It is impossible to lay down any definite rules 
respecting the form or plan of small gardens, 
inasmuch as this necessarily depends on the 
shape of the ground in the first place. Cottage 
gardens are often very irregular in shape, and 
when this is the case, it is, of oourse, necessary 
to form it into square or triangular plots 
accordingly. One thing, however, I would like 
to observe, viz., the absurdity of so many walks 
and cross walks often to be found in small 
gardens. That good paths are in all gardens not 
only a convenience but a necessity I am well 
aware; but to divide small plots of ground, as is 
often done, into innumerable little beds by 
badly constructed, and, as a rule, badly kept 
walks, I consider only a waste of good ground, 
to say nothing of the unsatisfactory appearance 
they give to tne garden. We cannot very well 
my how many walks should really exist because 
this much depends upon circumstances ; but we 
can at least advise only as many being made as 
is absolutely necessary. Many oottage gardens 
have to answer as a drying ground, and in this 
case walks are really neoessary ; but, as a rule, 
a well made path through the centre and a few 
•and paths are all that is required. Whenever 
a walk is made let it be done well. Take out 
the top soil if possible and replace it with 
stones, brick rubbish, or other rough material, 
then add a few Inches of rough gravel, if it can be 
obtained, aud on this a few more inches of the 
same material of a finer description. 

Ashes are usually more easily obtained 
than any other material for walks, and if 
they be properly laid are as good as anything 
for small gardens, as they can be easily kept 
clean and renewed when it beoomea requisite. 
Road sand also makes capital paths when mixed 
with lime water to the consistency off stiff 
mortar and laid evenly down and well beaten ; 
weeds will not grow in it, and it sets firm and 
hard, mod if laid so that the path is slightly 
rounding in the middle, water will readily run 
off and a good dry path is always kept. Some¬ 
times it is necessary to have narrow alleys 
between seed-beds, Ac., and in this case some 
ashes or a little sand sprinkled on the surface of 
the ground, after being well trodden down, will 
prevent the soil from being carried away on the 
feet. With respect to edgings to the paths, 
little need be said beyond simply advising that 
these, as well as the walks, should be well laid 
in the first place of whatever material they may 
consist of. Box is certainly the neatest kind of 
edging, but it harbours slugs and snails, and is, 
therefore, objectionable. Briok or stone oan 
seldom be thought of in cottage gardens, and, 
consequently, where edgings exist at all they 
consist of flint stones or some suoh material that 
can be most readily obtained. Grass edgings 
are a simple nuisance, and should never be 
tolerated in any kitchen garden. Perhaps the 
, best way of all is to have the paths, which in all 
| cases ought to be at least several inches higher 
than the surrounding ground, kept neatly 
chopped down at the sides, and here plant a row 
of Beetroot, Spinach, herbs of different kinds, 
salads, and such like crops that are dwarf in 
habit and neat in appearance. Some like a few 
flowers on each sido of the paths, and iu this 
case there are plenty of plants that will answer 
admirably as an edging ; but these, too, often 
harbour slugs, snails, and other enemies, and 
are, therefore, not oommendable, and are practi¬ 
cally out of place in a vegetable garden. With 
respect to allotment grounds no directions are 
necessary, inasmuch as these being generally 
square plots of ground in an open field, neither 
walks nor edgings are neoessary, S. 


It you wish to be well and to keep well, take Br loo's 
n?*s Vrostabu Charcoal, > >14 in 
each, toy all t Jawniwe,—{ilD 



L@ttuceB.-~ Every one knows how difficult 
it is to keep up a supply of good crisp Lettuoes 
during the summer months, as when the weather 
iB hot and dry they “ bolt,” or if they do not do 
that they are often tough or bitter, the result 
of slow growth. What affects summer Lettuces 
injuriously more than anything else is the loss 
of the tap-root, caused by pulling up the plants 
and transplanting, which is a bad practice, as 
they are not only greatly checked at the time, 
but they are never able to provide and take care 
of themselves so well afterwards. Instead of 
■owing in beds, as is generally done, the best 
way is to draw shallow drills and sow in them, 
and when the plants are up, to thin out, leaving 
them about 10 iu. or 1 ft. apart, when, if kept 
well watered or soaked occasionally with liquid 
manure, their progress will be rapid, and they 
will be found to form solid and firm hearts. To 
have them large and succulent, the ground must 
be rich and deeply dug ; and as Lettuces like a 
little shade, it is a good plan at this season to 
sow on a north-east or west border, or between 
rows of Peas that are wide apart, but a little 
later on the best place for Lettuces is between 
Celery trenches, as there they are fully exposed 
to the air during the autumn, and the soil being 
deep, they always do well. The finest kind or 
Lettuce for summer and early autumn use is the 
Paris White Cos, which, though not so large as 
some others, is a sweet, good-flavoured sort, and 
turns in of itself without any tying. For winter 
and spring there are none equal to the old Bath 
Cos and Hick’s Hardy Green, both of which 
stand frost without injury, and make a fine 
salad. These last named may be sown on beds 
about the middle of August, and when np, the 
most forward plants should be planted in highly 
manured ground in a warm, sunny spot, to grow 
for lifting to place in cold frames at the end of 
October or middle of November, and the next 
forward should be planted on a south border 
and nnder the foot of walls having the same as¬ 
pect, where they will stand the winter and come 
on for nse very early in spring.—S. D. 

Early spring Cabbages.— At no time 
of the year are Cabbages more appreciated than 
early in spring, and although considered a com¬ 
mon vegetable, they well repay one for the best 
position in the garden that oan be found for 
them. In order to get a supply of crisp young 
hearts during April and the beginning of May, 
before the main crop on open quarters is fit for 
use, they must have a south aspect. We sow 
the seed during the third week in July and plant | 
out on well enriched soil early in September, 
about 1£ ft. apart each way, as they are not 
allowed to reach anything like their full growth 
before being cut. In late districts the seed may 
be sown ana planted a fortnight earlier. After 
they are planted they sbouldDe frequently sur¬ 
face-stirred to promote growth, and a little soil 
should be drawn to the stems to keep the wind 
from rooking them to and fro, which greatly 
retards growth. As soon as the days begin to 
lengthen, we generally spread a light dressing 
of tnoronghlv rotten manure between the rows 
and lightly fork it in, filling np any gaps that 
may have occurred through the winter; they 
then make rapid progress, and by the time Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts are done, young Cabbages will be 
fit for use, and delicious they are. We grow 
the smaller quick-hearting sorts, such as the 
Early York and Wheeler’s Imperial, for very 
early cutting, but a good selection of the Early 
Battersea will not be many days behind them; 
in fact, for general crops, the Early Battersea is 
all that oan De desired in the way of a Cabbage. 
When the Cabbages are cut, the ground must 
be got ready for another crop ; we generally 
fork it np immediately the crop is out, and sow 
dwarf French Beans, a vegetable in demand 
whenever it is procurable.— -Kent. 

Notes on Lettuoes.— In winter when 
Lettuces aro not much in use except in salads, 
their merits are not thought much of so long as 
they oan be had fairly good ; but in summer it 
is very different, as then everybody who can get 
Lettuces eats them readily without any accom¬ 
paniment, and when thos used it is easy enough 
to tell a good Lettuoe from a bad one. Lettuces 
may be regarded as one of our ohief kitchen 
garden orops in snmmer, and although their 
cultivation is most 'simple, rich ground being 
about all they require in order to insure perfect 
development, yet the selection of variety is of 
much more importanoe, some running into flower 
before little or any firm crispy centre is formed, 


while othen do not do this until long after they 
are well hearted. In Cos varieties the old Paris 
green and white have long been favourites, and 
no new kinds of recent introduction have fairly 
taken their place as summer Lettuces. Under 
ordinary culture they attain a fair size, but not 
so large as some. In this respect Kingsholm Cos 
was at one time thought to be unsurpassed, but 
it is now beaten by Sutton’s Superb White. We 
have had them side by side, and the Superb 
always kept the lead in size and quality of ten¬ 
der centre. Of new, distinct, and improved 
Lettuces we had four last season. We had many 
new Lettuces on trial, but never any equal to 
them. One was named Golden Ball. It grows 
larger than that good little Cabbage Lettuoe 
Wheeler’s Tom Thumb, folds in equally well 
and compactly, and is all that could be desired 
as regards flavour and crispness. Quite different 
from this in colour, but identical in quality, is 
another Cabbage variety named Marvel. When 
small, the colour of this one is very dark pur¬ 
ple ; as it becomes older this becomes a little 
paler, but to the end it remains an attractive 
purple colour. Both these are sure to become 
favourite summer Lettuces. The other two are 
Cos kinds, the Mammoth promising to be a 
weighty rival to the Superb White already re¬ 
ferred to ; but the new one is green in colour, 
the only difference perceptible between them. 
The other is more of a winter Lettuce, and 
may be noticed at that season. Amongst winter 
Lettuces, Carter’s Northern King is a promising 
new sort. Of old kinds which will not be easily 
driven out of cultivation are the Black-seeded 
Bath, Stanstead Park, Hammersmith, and All 
the Year Round.—M. 

How to grow Endive well.— Make a 
sowing at once, either in a oold frame or a bed 
of light soil in the open air. This early crop is 
commonly planted out on the Celery ridges 
about the end of June, and becomes fit for use 
in August. Very early Endives are liable to 
11 run” before they fill up ; therefore, sowings 
made earlier than the middle of May are not to 
be relied on, and much dependence cannot even 
be placed on that. A large sowing may be made 
in the open air in the middle of June, and 
another smaller one in July. The plants in the 
seed bed (are thinned out a little at an early 
stage of growth if thick, and are transplanted 
permanently in rows about 15 in. apart, and 1 ft. 
asunder in the rows, between Celery or between 
summer Cauliflowers, Lettuces, or Cabbages, 
or in an open plot by themselves. Beyond hoe¬ 
ing, no further care is bestowed on them until 
they have grown enough for tying up, when 
their leaves are gathered up together and tied 
round their middle with withies or pieces of 
matting, like Lettuces. They are kept tied up 
for a fortnight or three weeks in order that they 
may be well blanched. In September and Octo¬ 
ber Endives are abundant in the markets. 


ROTATION OF VEGETABLE CROPS. 

It is a very nsual practice among amateurs to 
set apart a space of ground for each crop they 
grow, and in this same spot year after year grow 
the same crop. With some subjects this may be 
good practice, but, as a rule, the best results are 
obtained by changing the ground for each kind 
of vegetable as often as convenient. Onions, 
Carrots, and Turnips, will grow satisfactorily on 
the same land for years, if the ground is not 
cropped with anything else, and in some oases it 
is an advantage to have a specially prepared bed 
for these orops; and especially where maggots, 
and other insects exist, for liberal dressing of 
soot, lime, and other remedies can be applied 
to small plots, where it is often inconvenient to 
serve the whole garden in the same manner. In 
changing soil for crops, it is necessary to observe 
that deep-rooting plants always succeed best 
when they follow those of a surface rooting 
character. For instance, Cabbage may follow 
Onions, and Onions may follow Parsnips, Car¬ 
rots, or Beetroot. Peas, Beans, Scarlet Runners, 
and all root crops should occupy ground that 
has been the most recently trenched, and after 
these, any surface-rooting subjects may follow. 

Potatoes again may follow any crop for which 
the land was liberally manured, aud Winter 
Greens, Broccoli, Ac., may follow these without 
the ground being redug. One thing in the rota¬ 
tion of crops must not, however, go unnoticed, 
and that is, that plants requiring a rioh soil 
should never follow orops of an exhaustive 
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character ; for example, if you manure ground 
for Cabbage, it will not after the crop cornea off 
be sufficiently rich for Onions, because all the 
Cabbage tribe are gross feeders, and impoverish 
the land to a great extent. By careful observa¬ 
tion, however, everyone may soon find out for 
himself the best method of rotation, and if 
a good system is worked out it will be found of 
considerable advantage to the vegetable ^ower. 


Two crops at once.— Peas and Potatoes 
are a very happy combination on the table, but 
our business as gardeners is with vegetables 
before they pass into the cook’s hands ; I am, 
therefore, about to introduce to you quite a 
radical change in growing the former vegetable. 
Heretofore we have been careful to sow Peas in 
rows and provide them with boughs to hang 
upon, but from what I see here—good-bye for 
ever to sticks, hurdles, and all such hindrances 
to the free growth of Peas. The custom, I find, 
in this part of the world where Potatoes are 
planted is to sow a Pea here and a Pea there, 
and let the two grow together. In this way two 
crops are secured on one piece of land, and 
neither seem the worse for the companionship ; 
indeed, the success which attends this method 
of cultivation is beyond belief. The Peas protect 
the Potatoes, and, I suppose, in a certain 
measure the haulm of the Potatoes keep the 
Peas from direct contact with the ground ; any¬ 
way, the result is an extraordinary crop without 
any diminution in the yield of Potatoes. One par¬ 
ticular plot to which my attention was called 
last summer was planted with Veitch’s Perfec¬ 
tion Pea, and the result in this case was simply 
enormous, and the quantity of seed sown, I am 
told, was very limited. I shall be glad to hear if 
this plan has been tried elsewhere.—W. H. C., 
Sussex. 

7473.—Bed for Cucumbers.— Cucumbers 
at this season will grow upon anything that will 
give a little warmth to start them. We always 
use the Grass mowings and green prunings of 

S lants mixed with a little stable manure for 
felon and Cucumber beds, also for striking late 
cuttings; but we like to work the Grass and 
other rank substances in near the base, or at any 
rate put a layer of something that has been fer¬ 
mented on the top.—E. H. 

Peas soaked In paraffin oil —This plan was 
recommended by several contributors to Gardening, 
and I tried it with my earliest crop this year. But as it 
was for experiment I had only half the rows planted 
with the soaked seed. The result is that the undressed 
seed has produced thriving plants just coming into 
blossom, while that dressed with paraffin is dwarfed and 
weakly. No more paraffin dressing for me. unless it be 
Just a dip, which may servo to keep mice off.—J. Edwd. 
Vaux, Crondall. 

7488.—Cucumbers for Bhow.- Tut in the Cucum¬ 
ber seed at once. Tender and True and Telegraph are 
good kinds. The temperature named used in connection 
with sun heat in the daytime will suffice.—E. H. 

7478.— Bone manure for Celery.— Mix the bone 
dust with the other manure or compoBt, place in the 
bottom of the Celery trenches a peck of bone dust to 
two barrowfuls of manure, and the whole to be well 
broken up and intermixed.—E. H. 

7414.— Tomatoes for show.— Tomato seeds to 

S roduce ripe fruits in August should have been sown in 
[arch and the plants 1 ft. high ready to plant out. You 
must buy or beg a few plants somewhere of one of the 
Isrge smooth kinds, such as Excelsior, Stamfordian. or 
Trophy.—E. H. 

7464.— Onions destroyed by wireworms.— 
The Onions, I suppose, were destroyed by maggots. Try 
a combined dressing of soot and nitrate of soda, using 
it liberally.—E. H. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

7457.—Law respecting building a 
greenhouse. —Most borough or looal board 
authorities have rules that forbid the erection 
of any brick or stono building within their re¬ 
spective jurisdictions without first submitting 
plans of the same to their surveyor ; and I have 
known cases where builders have been fined 
for commencing operations before their plans 
have been passed by the building committee, 
aod which have not received the signature of 
the local surveyor. These cases relate to the 
erection of house property. I know of no case 
where it is requisite to consult the local autho¬ 
rities before commencing to build a greenhouse; 
and certainly not when it is intended to be 
built entirely of timber, for that, in the eye of 
the law, is a me vable structure which can be 




taken away by the tenant at will. I should 
advise “ Veronica ” to consult the local surveyor 
on the matter, and procure a copy of the local 
authorities building rules, for all of which there 
will be no charge. Nor can the surveyor make 
any charge for any inspection he may make, as 
he acts solely on behalf of the authority that 
receives its expenses out of the local rates of 
the district. If the greenhouse is to have a stove 
with chimney, “Veronica ” will have to see that 
it is at such a distance from the main buildings 
of his neighbours, that the smoke emitted there¬ 
from does not become a nnisanoe. In the erec¬ 
tion of any building, however small, say a pig- 
stye or stable, we must ever keep in mind the 
Board of Health regulations.—G. C., Eccles. 

7496.—Improving: light soils.— It may 
seem a paradox to say that the same material 
which makes clay Boil light will make light soil 
heavy, bat so it is to some extent; quicklime 
improves extremely light soils. “ Ignoramus’s ” 
soil, being “mainly composed of Bagshot sand,'’ 
requires other constituents to enable it properly 
to support the plants grown upon it; and as 
clay or stiff loam cannot be bad, I should advise 
the use of cow manure this year and quicklime 
next year as manures (land should not be dressed 
with both in one year), and by changing the 
kind of manure from year to year the soil will 
be supplied with those qualities of which it is 
deficient. It would be well to use manufactured 
manures, or guano where practicable, for one 
year ; and after planting Potatoes, the ridges 
might be dusted with quicklime. But lime must 
not be used where Rhododendrons, Ferns, 
Cupressus,or Azaleas are grown.—G. C., Eccles. 

7495.—Ivy under trees —The common 
English Ivy forms the best carpet for bare 
spaces under trees ; we have many bare spaces 
so treated and both trees and Ivy do well. We 
have the Ivy quite dense under the deep shade 
of Cedars. The plant usually called Ground Ivy 
is not an Ivy at all. The common Ivy (Hedera 
Helix) which springs up spontaneously in woods 
where it seeds freely is very easily propagat ed 
either from seeds or cuttings, and it is also 
easily increased from rooted slips. Try the 
London nurseries, and aek for the common 
English Ivy (Hedera Helix), as the larger-leaved 
kind, or what is usually called the Irish Ivy, 
that is so largely grown for covering buildings, 
is not so suitable for growing under trees. I 
may add that when well established a top dress¬ 
ing of rich soil will keep both the Ivy carpet 
and tree roots in good condition.—J. G. L. 

- The common English Ivy can surely be 

purchased in the neighbourhood of Manchester. 
The term “ Ground Ivy ” is the common appel¬ 
lation of a creeping blue-flowered wild herb, and 
it is just possible that your applications have 
been so interpreted. Ask for the common Ivy 
(Hedera Helix). Try Messrs. Jas. Dickson & 
Co, of Chester. If you could get slips from Ivy 
growing in the woods, and were to put them in 
as cuttings in sandy soil on a shady border in 
August, you might soon have plenty of plants. 
Ivies are usually sold in pots.—A. D. 

7516.—Worms in lawns.— The lawn 
must be damp, or perhaps it is shaded by trees 
that the sun cannot penetrate, or it would not 
be so subject to the ravages of earth worms. 
The most simple remedy is to keep the GrasB 
well cat and rolled, which lays the earth bare 
to the rays of the sun, and the rolling is dis¬ 
tasteful to the worms. If this simple remedy 
is ineffectual, then at the end of September 
take the top turf off and give the land a top¬ 
dressing of about 3 in. of finely-sifted coal 
ashes, and then replace the tnrf. Earth worms 
do not like boriDg through ashes. The ashes 
also have the effect of draining the surface of 
the lawn a little and improving the quality of 
the grass. A good top-dressing of quicklime at 
the end of the year will also tend to improve 
the Grass and keep down worms.—G. C., 
Eccles . 

7513.—Ivy edging. — These may be formed 
now, if plants in pots, snoh as are usually sold in 
nurseries, are obtained. The larger and stronger 
they are the bettor, as they can be pegged 
and will take root from every joint. Afterwards 
keep closely clipped, and a dense edging of 
young, fresh foliage will be the result. Although 
some have a fancy for the variegated kinds, 
there are none that give such a good efifeot and 
associate so well with all kinds of plants as 
does the plain green Irish Ivy.—J. G. 


7491.— Tarred paths.— Break up the stone 
small (say 1-in. cubes, or less); if there is no 
sand or small gravel at hand, sift some from the 
broken stone, then spread the stone 2 in. thick, 
poor the tar in among it, and cover with the gravel 
or siftings. If yon require a good job you must 

g ut at least 4 in. of rough stone for a foundation 
rst. By boiling the tar with a portion of pitch 
it will be made mnoh better, as the sun causes 
tar when used alone to boil up to the surface. 
Should this happen, add more gravel or siftings. 
If more convenient, mix the stone and Ur 
together before patting it on the rough founda¬ 
tion, you are not then so likely to waste the 
tar, nor yet to have it boil np with the heat of 
the sun, and so become a nnisanoe.—A. W. S., 


Hull 


7405.—Maggots on Plum and Rose 
trees. —Anything that injures the leaves must 
affect the fruit ana bloom. The best way to get 
rid of these maggots on the Plums and Roses is 
to handpick them. At the same time bring the 
garden engine into work, and thoroughly sotuo 
them with soft soap and water, soapsuds from 
the laundry, or anything else of a cleansing 
nature ; clean soft water would suffice if forcibly 
and persistently applied, as anyone msy prove 
if they like.—E. H. 

7415.— Australian seeds.— The plants 
mentioned all succeed in a cool greenhouse; 
they require to be potted in sandy pest. Dryan- 
dra floribunds is of compact habit, bearing yel¬ 
low flowers. Euatrephus latifolius is s climber 
of moderate vigour. The seeds may be sown at 
once, and placed in a cold frame or greenhouse. 
Use sandy peat, make the surface firm and 
level, water before sowing, cover with fine soil, 
and keep dark until the seeds germinate.— 
J. C., Byjltet. 

7432 —Mushroom Culture.—I quite 
agree with “ E. H.” in the first paragraph. The 
second I think quite wrong. “ E. II.” states that 
many of the best and largest growers use the 
spawn from old beds. Having tried it repeatedly 
myself by spawning one-half with that, and ti e 
other half with good brick spawn, I can state 
positively that the old spawn will not produce 
half the weight of Mushrooms that the new 
will.—B. 


7515.— Heat for greenhouse.— No arti¬ 
ficial heat is now required in a greenhouse wheie 
Geraniums, Begonias, Fuchsias, and Musk aie 
grown, bat at about the end of October it will be 
necessary to keep a temperature not lower than 
40° to 45° by means of fire-heat, or frost and 
mildew may attack the plants. If the thermo¬ 
meter is allowed to register below 32°, the frost 
will kill the plants.—G. C., Eccles . 

7483.— Ants in pots.— Smear large plates with 
treacle, and place the plants in pots infested with anti 
in them. They will be trapped wholesale. Follow this up. 
Also make a strong decoction of Elder leaves or of 
braised Laurel leaves, by steeping them in boiling wata 
and alio wit # them to stand for bo me time, then, when tht 
plant soil has become rather dry, giving a good soakinf 
wUh the decoction. 8trong soot water may also be tries 
with advantage.—A. D. 

7490 — Quassia water v. green -fly.—The Quasrt 
chips should be boiled at the rate of 4 oz. of chips K 
l gallon of water. When the temperature of the liqutf 
falls to 85°, strain it ofT and apply it with the syringe 
Something will bj saved by dipping any shoots that an 
flexible enough iu the liquid placed in a basin for thsl 
purpose. It will not do tho Rose trees any harm.- 
E. II. 

7513.—Ivy edgings.— Iu planting Ivy edgings flnl 
prepare the land thoroughly, as the Ivy will last a load 
time. Then put in the plants In a row and peg them down 
close to the ground. The distance apart must depend 
upon the size of the plants and the width of the edgings 
Ivy may be planted any time, especially if procured in 
pots. Any kind of climbing Ivy will make a gooj 
edging The broad-leaved Irish is a rapid grower.^ 
E. H. 

7515. -Heat for greenhouse.— No special heati 
needed In a greenhouse at this time of the year otha 
than what the sun £ives. Ail the plants named shoul if 
very well in an ordinary greenhouse during the sumnK 
months. In the winter you should always keep up^ 
temperature of from 40’ to 45°, as a gentle warmth ( 
exclude frost, but not to force plants, is the roost dell 
able condition of temperature.—A. D. 

7495.—Ivy under trees.—I would recommni 
“ Captain” to plant Periwinkle under the Ash treca^. 
have no doubt that it will grow, and it will makf 
touch better show than Ground Ivy. An Aucuba hfl 
and there might be tried ; but for an evergreen sbi» 
under trees I doubt whether anything is better tM 
the common Berberis Aquifolium. It has the advantif 
of being cheap.—J. E. Vaux. ; 

7460.-Maggots on Pear tree.—The insect whg 
I 1 b fousd on your Pear tree leaves is doubtless one off 
Selandria or saw-fly family. We would advise gathers 
the most affected leaves and barnlng them. !•! 

I probable that cold draughts of sir, such as gather abol 
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: < 1 **. la tha chief cause of the appeaiahce of these ob- 

aoaable maggots In the leaves.—A. D. 

*ji -Mulberry trees. —The best time to plant 
l-iaiberry trees la in antumn, using the same care as Is 
t.fea by good cultivators to other fruit trees. The 
rating knife should not be used except to cat oat a 
Uily placed shoot or branch. In bad climates I have 
.' u o die Mulberry trained on walls in the same way as 
i? Clsn-y or Plum.—E. H. 

:«j. -Spent Hops and Pansies.- Spent Hops 
l.t beraeful to mix with stiff clayey soil in which 
ramies are to be grown, but In light soils good rotten 
nurare would be far'preferable. Hops would In such a 
we mike good mulching or top-dressing to exclude the 
! araiig rays »f the sou from the roots.—A. I). 

"4?), -Spent Hops for plants.— Spent H ips may 
v used as indicated above for Pamies, also to hard) 
plants. It is, however, n it t > ba imagined that they 
ntuaany considerable amount of nutritive matter in 
them None the less, if dug in amongst plants as a dress- 
X’.tiiej- will certainly do some good.—A. D. 

ril!?. -Sunflowers.— Sunflowers should lie raised on 
: ssntlo heat, and the young plants, being pricked 
t'i*1y into small pots, should after a little hardening be 
pasted out in the open ground. If sown outdoors, 
the seed may grow, the plants would bo late, 
j-id all the seed may not germinate.—A. D. 

7il'i—Worms in lawns.—Place a large tub near, 

?. 1 it full of water, and drop in a couple of lumps of 
l uj. When the lime is dissolved, water the lawn with 
;!is liquid. Water will only carry a certain amonnt of 
l- Gather up the worms when they come to the top. — 

rtti-Skimmia japonica.—It U difficult to assign 
u :iae for the Sklmml* not doing well without knowing 
::e shout it. Hake a nice place for it on the rockery 
-■ *dl border ia the open sir and plant It out.—£ H. 


f. V. T.~ It shades the plants from the fierce rays of 

tfeffln, and prevents them getting scorched.- Fuchsia. 

-*'« know of no such work, bat we will insert your 
— R. M. Marsh.—We know of no good book on 

:wwhject mentioned.- T. B .—We bedeve there is no 

wii book. 

S. H. P .—Refer to the back numbers of Gardening 
* laestion has been asked and answered we may say 

* r?s of times.- C. B.— Pull the plant up and get 

Hither one. 

Names of plants.— It. n. Welshman.— 1, apparently 

1 /tin* ratiabonenaia ; 2, Lonicera tatarica.- T. E. r. 

-1, Pyrus Aria ; 2, Abies excelsa Pinedonensis; 3, 

' -phalotaxui peduncnlata.- E. S.—We cannot name 

K:ha poor specimen.- W. E. B.— l, Kerria Japonica; 

*; linifolia.- J. S — Diplacus glutinous.- 

11 Irr y -LinariaC/mbalaria(commonToadflax): Lamium 
^Irxicau'i*.-F.—Apparently Valeriana clitorla. 


QUERIES. 

Boles tor Correspondents.— All oommuniea- 
at Tor insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
m cm tide of the paper only and addressed to the Kditor. 
vttm relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
tsd address of the sender is required, in addition to any 
V m la plume to be used in the paper. A neuters to Queries 
rmd always bear the number and title qf the query 
queered. When more than one query is sent each should 
p**a separatepiece of paper. Outing to the necessity o) 
^BDiKUtO going to frets a considerable time before the 
of publication, it u not possible to insert queries and 
inundations the week they are received. Queries not 
tuaered should be sent to us again. 


, -Perns for cases.—I ordered from Mr. Bag- 
Ftrn case, such as he advertisers in Gardening. 
The woodwork for the earth is only 1} In. in depth ; 
tMorwis no drainage whatever, neither Is there any ven- 
1,1 ; or or opening to get at the inside, but by lifting off 
tfP °f the case. I wrote to him to say I did not 
Ferns would do without ventilation and drainage ; 
" * «*J» that the top can be taken off when air is re- 
nirea, and no drainage is necestary, as the moisture is 
d In the top of the case. I shall feel greatly 
‘ uged if some of your correspondents will kindly in- 
the best kinds of Perns to grow in such a 


-Fuchsia not growing.—I have a Fuchsia 
s-yslsnche) which I let rest during winter, and in spring, 
ten it had made new wood alxmt j in. long, I cut and 
*t into shape. It has not moved since except on * 
■ ! *nch next to the pot, which has grown and is in full 
***■ * hive not re-potte l it, but have not neglected it 
*'♦ * ater ‘ It is iu a cottage window by the tide of 
’ ^ Fuchsia which has had Just the same treatment, 

*■!; w “|ch is growing nicely, if some experienced reader 
ute, l oe the cause of the Avalanche not growing, and 
6J «?est a remedy, I shall be greatly obliged.—S. H. E. 

r ^-BUght on Cherry trees. -I wUh for ad- 
... t« cure a Cherry tree which year after year 1 * 
,k i *ith » nasty black blight, which covers the back 
Iv-uv tlie yonng shoots. The tree appears 

J.kA ’ blossoms well, and the fruit sets ; then the 
appears, the Cherries turn yellow and fall off. 

‘ I have tried washing the branches with GIs- 
5?- >ouru *' but it has not destroyed the blight. 

0 , , er > 0Un 8 trees planted a year and a half ago 
‘ - also blighted in the same way.—S. M. VV. 

. JJ- ~3^ r ^y Plants for border.—I have a small 
U? t* v a down one side °f path, 8 ft. or 9 ft. 
,l“v 1 wnnld be glad of advice as to planting with 
b *? d bardy plants, needing little trouble and grow- 
^from year to year, which will show flowers from 
if®* : aatnmn; also, as to manuring. Rotten stable 
Bare d'®cult to get, but I can buy artificial ma- 
tw» a.^ on f rej b hone manure at beginning of win -1 
tiktEoi? il ln 8pring wm t^W 10 ? -Nottingham J 

Digitized by 


7584. -Lightening: heavy soil. -I shall be much 
obliged for information as to the best way of ligh tening 
heavy soil for flower beds. When turned up arid left a 
short time in dry weather it becomes so hard that no 
impression is made when one walks on the knobs of earth. 
Plenty of leaves and stahlc manure and soot are dug in 
every year and yet no appreciable difference has been 
made in the quality of the soil, which has clay in it and 
is cold. What can I put to It to make it light ?—M. A. B. 

7565.— Greeen-fly on Strawberries.— My Straw¬ 
berries last year were entirely spoiled by a spscitB of 
green fly coming first with a white froth upon the under¬ 
side of the leaves and between the blossoms. I had all 
the foliage cut off in the autumn, and the plants are now 
strong and full of bloom, but the fly has just appeared 
again. Can any reader suggest a remedy not likely to 
injure the plants or the prospect of fruit?—J. S. J. R. 

7566-— Grass land.— I have dug up a piece of fresh 
pasture land ; very old ; fine loam on clay. In it I have 
planted Potatoes. I wish to convert it Into Grass again by 
next Lady Day. When shall I lift the Potatoes and sow 
the Grass seed ? What Is the best seed to sow ? and how 
much should I sow to the acre ? What is the latest safe 
time (or sowing the Grass seed ?—C. 


7567. -Not earthing up Potatoes.—I shall be 
glad to know whether the plan of not earthing up 
Potatoes can be safely followed? I have some of Wjatt’s 
Prolific up now. They are about 8 in. or 4 in. above 
ground. Will they be all right if I merely hoe between 
them frequently ? I should like to know whether any one 
has tried the plan of not earthing up ?—H. E. P. 


7568.— Narcissi not blooming— Two years ago I 
bought and planted 1000 Narcissi. Last summer I had 
thirty flowers, and concluded that it whb due to trans¬ 
planting that 1 had not more, but this year I have not 
one. Soil is clayey, but leaves are green enough and 
strong. Does this mean they never will flower? If so, 
would they thrive in sandier soil ln como large vases ?• 


7569.— Treatment of Heliotropes.— WUl Helio¬ 
tropes that have just flowered in pots flower again this 
summ er if cut back and planted out ? Can I have Helio¬ 
tropes in flower in the late autumn from cuttings taken 
now ? Ought the cuttings when rooted to be grown in 
pots out of doors ? and do they flower best when pot- 
bound like Geraniums?—L. D. 


7570. —Black Currant buds not opening:.— The 
buds of my Black Currant trees do not open. What is the 
probable cjusc, and likewise the cure ? The bushes have 
been planted about ten years, and most of them are 
going the same ; the soil i3 about 2 ft. deep, and the sub¬ 
soil is gravel; they are manured every season in winter, 
and the soil is quite dry. -Edinburgh. 

7571. — Paris Daisies.—I have a small plant of Chry¬ 
santhemum frutescens, white, about 4 in. high. It has 
bm yet thrown out no side shoots, but the lower leaves 
facie and drop. Should it be stopped ? and will it flower 
next winter ? I repotted it about six weeks ago, but it 
does not seem to grow much. Should I plant it out-of- 
doors?—L. D. 

6372.—Honeysuckles and Rose trees from 
cuttings—Will some reader kindly inform me If 
Honeysuckles and Roses can be struck from cuttings in 
the same manner as Geraniums? and if so, when stiould 
it be done ? I have a very fine Honeysuckle, and should 
like to get one or two smaller ones from it.—J ohn. 

7573. -Rhododendrons err owing 1 straggling 1 . 
—I have some Rhododendrons, four or five years old, 
which have grown very unsightly. The wood looks old 
and bare. Is it possible to improve these or strike cut¬ 
tings from them ? if so, when is the best time to com¬ 
mence operations, and how is it to be done ?— John. 

7574. -Propagatlng Honeysuckles.—^an 
Honeysuckle be easily propagated from cuttings ? if so, 
when is the best time to take them ? If it is necessary to 
purchase young plants, at what time of the year siould 
they be obtained ? What should be the price of young 
plants of the Dutch Honeysuckle. —B. A. 

7575. -Treatment of Peach trees.— My Peach 
trees produce shoots 18 in. to 20 in. long; ought 
these to be pinched back ? How should Peach trees be 
managed so as to ensure fruit next year ? The trees are 
in a Peach house; there is scarcely any fruit this year, as 
the trees have only been planted one year. -C. M. H. 

7570.— Cyclamens after flowering.—I shall be 
glad to know the best method of treating Cyclamens 
after flowering Should they be repotted at once, and in 
what soil, and in what position should they be placed 
during the summer months?—F. R. M. 

7577 — Mushroom culture.— Is it necessary that 
Mushrooms should be grown in the dark ? Would a loose 
horse box iu a stable be a suitable place? Also, could 
they be grown iu a chamber (boarded floor) over a 
baker's oven ? - Fungus. 


7578. — Clearing water. — The rain-water in my 
water-butt smells very badly. Can anything be put In 
to remedy this without rendering the water unfit for 
watering and syringing plants?—E. B. C. 

7579. —Watercress bed.—I have a stream of water 
running through my allotment, about 200 yds. long, 4 ft. 
wide, and 3 ft deep. I am about to have it cleaned out 
and make a Watercress bed of it. How should 1 obtain 
plant*, and how plant them? or how should seed be 
sown ?-S. C. W. B. 


7580. —Plum trees failing.—Will some one kindly 
say what is the cause of the silvery state of the leaves 
of a Victoria Plum tree ? I have noticed when my Vic¬ 
torias get about twenty years old a part of the top be¬ 
comes glaucous, and the tree ultimately dies.—jT E , 
Sittingbourne. 

7581. — Smoke-consuming apparatus. —Can any 
one tell me whether there is any smoke-consuming 
apparatus that can be applied to a fire-place and flue 
heating a saddle boiler, and which would allow coal to be 
consumed Instead of coke ?—E. T. 

7582. —How to use guano.— My flower garden re- 

? uires manure, and as I have seme good guano lying by 
purpose using it. Will anyone tell me how much guano 


should be pul to a gallon of water for watering Gera¬ 
niums, Calceolarias, Ac.—F. K. C. 

! 7583 — Ranunculuses and Anemones.-What 
is the best plan to adopt in the case of Ranunculuses 
and Anemones, so as to preserv»them during the sum¬ 
mer, the ground which they occupied being required for 
! bedding plants ?-B. A. 

7584.— Treatment of Abutilons.— I have some 
nice seedling Abutilons, abont a year old, in very small 
pots. What sized pots should they go into now, and 
what treatment so as to flower soon? I hsve stepped 
them well.—N. B. M. 

7585 —Early Cabbage —Which is the best sort of 
Cabbage to grow in small gardens for early spring use 
aud what is the best time to tow the seed to obtain early 
Cabbages ?—TrR whitt. 

7586 ■ - Clematis eaten by snails.— My Clematis, 
planted on the shady aide of a wooden-sided glasshouse, 
has had all the new growth eaten off by snails. What is 
my best way to mend matters?—J. C. 

75s7 — Marechal Nlel Rosea.-- Are there several 
strains of this Rose ? Mine are bl mining the palest of 
greeny-yellow, open and ragged; my neighbour’s, a good 
yellow and globular.— J. 

7588 -Propagatlng Retinosporas.-Is it pos¬ 
sible to propagate Retlnospora plumosa aurea by peg¬ 
ging down the growing tips? or can they be layered?— 


7589.— Sulphate ammonia.— Can anvone tell me 
if this makes a good liquid mrnure for ‘Vines. What 
quantity should 2 mix with a gallon of water.—R. T. 

7590 —Fuchsias for exhibition —Will some ex¬ 
perienced reader tell me how to grow Fuchsias for 
exhibition, and which are the bast sorts?-F uchsia. 

7591.— Propagating evergreens.— Will someone 
Inform me how to propagate Evergreens, su;h as Lanrel 
Privet, &o. ? When 1s the best time ?— John. ’ 

7592 — Watercreases in boxes.— I should bs glid 
for information how to grow Watercresses in boxes in 
cold pits.— Subscriber. 

7593.— Fir tree oil and worms —Is Fir tree oil 
injurious to the roots of Camellias if given in sufficient 
quantities to destroy worms ?— SWINTON. 


7594 -Saving Cabbage seed. -Which Is the est 
way to save Cabbage seed ? Is It best to cut the head or 
not?—H. C. 


7595.—Tulip bulbs.—May Tulip bulbs be taken up 
nowj and if so, how can I protect them from mice ?-J. 


7596 —Soil for Begonias.—What kind of soil 
tuberous Begonias be potted in ?—N. B M 


Material for tying up plants.— Plants 
are growing now and require, or very soon will 
require, tying up. Of course raffia is the material 
to employ, and it is so strong that for ordiuary 
U9e each strand may be split into four or five 
strands, and for comfort in tying it should always 
be used wet. For greenhouse ana window garden* 
ing purposes I always stain my raffix green, so 
that the ties do not show. A bottle of Judson’d 
dye, or, still cheaper, a penny packet of Craw* 
shaw’s dyeing powder, of the proper colour, will 
stain a hank of raffia permanently. I advise those 
who use these dyes to soak the raffia well in hot 
water before they put it into the dye. I do not 
think that those who had once tried the stained 
raffia would again use it nnstained.— J. E. Vaux, 
Crondall, Hants. 


POULTRY. 

BREEDING DUCKS FOR PROFIT. 
Where a person has the faculties for breeding them 
no other kind of poultry pays as well as ducks. They 
are hardy, easy to rear, and do not require as much 
water for their r/al needs as many persons suppose. 
One of the most successful duck breeders 1 ever 
knew had only a small run, about 18 in. wide, pas¬ 
ting near his house, and arfcund this was made the 
“ dnekery.” Another breeder, who mak**s a han i- 
some profit yearly from his surplus stock of ducks, 
supplies his flock with water from the pump daily, 
a trough being laid from the pump to a small arti* 
ficial pond made of planks, the pond being about 1 ft. 
deep, and fresh gravel kept in the bottom. Every 
few weeks the pond is thoroughly cleane i out, to 
keep it free from filth and slime. By careful atten¬ 
tion to the varied details of the management this 
man succeeds in s curing a very comfortable amonnt 
of Christmas money, and ia naturally an earnest 
advocate of ducks. 

Sitting.—In breeding ducks, to spcure the largest 
number of young from the o'd birds, each season 
the setting of the first clutch of eggs should be done 
under ordinary hens. All the duck eggs set, which 
are dropped before the ducks show signs of 
brooding, should be set under common hens. By 
penning a young and vigorous draka with the ducks 
when they become broody they soon forget it, and 
ere long retarn to laying, after which they can be 
permitted to hatch ont a brood, themselves. By per¬ 
mitting them to set at first they frequently do not 
return to laying until very late, -which is so much 
time lost iu securing large birds for fall and winter 
sales. The hens selected for hatching the early 
broods should be quiet, medium sized ones, and 
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those which are two years old are more to be 
depended upon than young pullets, which latter 
are apt to be restless, frequently deserting the 
eggs. 

Oare of the young.—While ducks, old or young, 
are naturally fond of water, hundreds of the duck¬ 
lings, while in the downy state, are killed by too 
much kindness in this respect. Water, of course, 
should be supplied, but only in small quantities 
daily, -using shallow saucers for the purpose, to 
prevent the young ducks from becoming wet and 
draggled. They should be kept away from the water, 
not being permitted to take a bath in it until they 
are four or five weeks old, by which time they will 
have nearly completed the new dress of feathers, in 
the place of the soft coat of down they were born 
with. When they are full feathered they can be 
removed to larger quarters, %here they can have 
access to a small pond or run of water at all times. 
Large ponds or large streams of water are apt to 
hold the enemies of young ducklings, in the form of 
snakes, &c., so it is best to make use of Bmall 
streams or artificial ponds until the ducks are 
nearly or quite full grown, to avoid this danger and 
loss. 


fortnight old are incorrect, but ** A Young Beginner 
will very soon discover these inaocuracies. Hemp- 
seed and Indian corn are both too heating and are 
unsuitable for pigeons at any season of the year. 
Tares and Peas are good, but not so good as old 
brown pigeon Beans. Sweepings of a corn market are 
good food for pigeons. Rice is an excellent mixture 
with ordinary food in very hot weather, about a 
tablespoonful to a pint of sweepings. The water 
must be fresh every day and the house must be kept 
clean, light and airy.— Homer. 


Feeding.— Ducks are greedy feeders, and to 
secure that measure of profit from them which they 
are capable of giving they must be fed. hberal y 
from the start The first food should consist of stale 
bread moistened in fresh milk, or of cottage cheese, 
to be supplemented in a short time with occasional 
feeds of the shreds of well cooked beef, cheap 
pieces being bought at the butchers for the 
purpose. Until the birds are a few weeks old, 
little Corn meal should be given, for it has 
caused the death of hundreds and thousands 
of young chicks and ducklings at the tender age 
when such strong heating food is sure to have a 
pernicious effect. It is desirab e to have the Corn 
meal either scalded or boiled before being fed, to 
make it more easily digested. Soon the ducklings 
will eat grains of wheat and cracked Corn in con. 
nection with the other food. They should have dur- 
ing good weather, when the Grass is dry, plenty of 

exercise, and especially on a Grass plat where the 

Grass is short and fine, for they are very fond of the 
tender blades of Grass, in the absence of which 
salad, Cabbage, &c., can be supplied. Regularity 
and frequency in the feeding is very desirable, and 
the time for feeding, until they are nearly half, 
grown, should be at morning, noon, and evening, 
with other feeds in the middle of the forenoon and 
the middle of the afternoon, making five daily feeds. 
After this time two or three feeds daily is enough, 
with one or two for the matnred and laying birds, it 
they have their liberty, for they can then secure a | 
large part of their food in the fields. 

Varieties.— For profitable market purposes, 
where it is desirable to have a pure bred flock, I 
have invariably found the true bred Aylesbury to 
return the greatest measure of profit. They are 
hardy, prolifio, good layers, very domestic, and 
make heavy weights when hatched <^ly, and fed 
liberally and regularly from the start. Drakes of this 
breed do well to cross with a flock of common ducks, 
so also do the Rouen, producing half-blooda which 
return a satisfactory measure of profit.— Country 
Qentleman. ___ - 

Laburnum seeds,—Are the seeds from a Labur¬ 
num tree poisonous to fowls when they are confined 
underneaththe trees ?—S. [Yes; they act so strongly 
as an emetic that they may be termed deadly 
poison.] 

Rearing ducks.-I shall feel greatly obliged if 
««E. H. L. ” who writes concerning the above, Jan. 
21, will mention whether he kept the young ducks 
in a pen or house, or let them have their liberty 
during the time of fattening ? Also, what are top¬ 
pings ?—Nellie. 


THIS HOUSEHOLD. 

Housewife’s soup.-Cut up a goo 1 sized Onion 
into very thin rounds, and place these in a saucepan 
with a good allowance of butter. Take care not to 
let the Onion get brown, and when it 13 half done 
throw in two or three handfuls of Sorrel, a Lettuce, 
aud a small quantity of Chervil, all finely cut, add 
pepper, salt, a little nutmeg, and keep stirring 
until the vegetables are uearly done, then add a 
tablespoonful of pounded loaf sugar, and halE a 
cupful of stock or broth, free from fat and not 
coloured. Let the mixture reduce nearly to a glaze, 
then throw in about a quart of stock or broth of the 
same description as used above; and, after tbe soup 
has given aboil, it can be put aside until the time of 
serving. Prepare about a dozen and a half very thin 
slices of bread, about 1 in. wide and 2 in. lony, 
taking care that they have crust along oie> of their 
long sides, and dry these thoroughly in the oven. 
When it is time to send up the soujj, first remove 
the superfluous fat from it, then set it to boil, and 
when it boils stir into it (off the fire) the yolks of 
two or three eggs beaten up with a quarter of a pint 
of cream, or even milk. Pour the soup over the slices 
of bread, aud servo in three minutes .—Round the 
Table. 


To preserve egge for winter use.—Puta piece 
of fresh butter of the size of a Pea in the palm of 
the hand, and rub the eggs over with it, carefully 
revolving the eggs between the palms of the hands, 
taking care to thoroughly fill all the pores of the 
shell, leaving as little butter as possible on the eggs. 
A piece of butter as above is enough to do several. 
They should be done the same day as laid, smd can 
then be put away in baskets till wanted. This pro¬ 
cess, whioh I always adopted, is perfect and cleanly, 
and oauses little trouble. The eggs are good and 
fresh for boiling at the end of several months. It 
is best to date them with a lead pencil after but¬ 
tering, and use those first of earliest date.—R. B 
Shewell. __ 

Tortoises.—As tortoises have hardly begun to 
feed yet, it is possible that “Bessie’s” tortoise may 
be still alive. Tortoises are pore vegetarians. They 
should be allowed the run of the garden, a lawn 
they revel in. They Bhould be taken indoors on cold 
or wet nights, but not at the fall of the year when 
they exhibit a desire to form their hybemaculum. 
When the earth and air is thoroughly warmed, 
tortoises move about with surprising oelerity.—Jo. 


flowers, borne in profusion, rendering the plant 
very conspicuous. Lawsoniana, with very large, 
deep mauve flowers; Grand Duchess, lanugi¬ 
nosa Candida, Venchaffelti, Marie Lefebvre, 
Lord Neville, and hybrida perfect®, a new va- 
riety with flowers of a delicate lavender shade, 
produced very freely even on small plants. 
Roses were also among the most attractive 
features; those from Messrs. Paul A Sons, the Old 
Nurseries, Cheshunt, were marvels of high- 
class culture, being all of large dimen. 
sions and superbly flowered. On a specimen of 
Charles Lawson, some 7 ft. or 8 ft. high and as 
much across, we counted over 120 blossoms. 
An na Alexieff, Madame de St. Joseph, Cheshunt 
Hybrid, Dr. Andry, Beauty of Waltham, 
Marquise do Castellane, Perfection de Monplaisir, 
Madame Victor Verdier, and Victor Verdier 
were the other kinds shown. Messrs. Laing & 
Co., Forest Hill, showed some Begonias with 
marvellous blooms; and Mr. Rapley, Bedford 
Hill, Balham, showed a herbaceous Calceolaria, 
named Cloth of Gold, which is an extremely fine 
variety, of robust, compact habit, and bearing 
huge trasses of clear golden-yellow, pouch-like 
blossoms, many of whioh measured 2£ in. across. 
Mr. Waterer’s Rhododendron Show will be on 
view all through next month, and it will be well 
worthy of inspection. 

The following is a list of prizes awarded 

Nurserymen. 

12 stove and greenhouse plants—1st. Mr. Cypher, 
Cheltenham; 2nd, Messrs. Jackson A Son, Kingston: 
3rd, iMessrr. Peed A Bon, Norbury Nurseries, Btreat 

0 stove and greenhouse plants—1st, Messrs. Peed and 
Son; 2nd, Mr. J. Cypher; 3rd, Mr. H. James, Castle 
Nursery, Norwood. „ 

2 exotic Orchids—1st, Mr. H. Jamas; 2nd, Messrs. T. 
JackBon and Son. . 

0 Roses iu.pots—1st, Messrs. Paul & Son, Cheshunt; 
3rd, Mr. J. F. Mould, Vale Nursery, Pewsey. 

20 Roses in pots—1st, Mr. C. Turner, Royal Nurseries, 
Slough ; 2nd, Messrs. Paul and Son, Cheshunt. 

6 flne-ioliaged plants—lBt, Mr. Cypher; 2nd, Mr. 
H. James ; 3rd, Messrs Hooper A Co., Covent Garden; 
extra prize, Mr. J F. Mould 
6 greenhouse Azaleas-lst, Mr. C. Turner; 2nd, Messrs. 
Jackson A Son; 3rd, Mr. H. James. 

6 exotic Ferns - 2nd, Mr. H. James. 

6 Pelargoniums—1st, Mr. J. Cipher; 2nd, Mr. C. 
Turner; 3rd, Mr. II James. 

12 Heaths—2nd, Messrs. B. Peed A Son. 


PIGEONS. 

Pigeon keeping for profit..-I 'Wj* 

«« A Young Beginner being misled, by the answer 
to his Query by Mr. J. Richards, by giving my know¬ 
ledge gained from practical experience. Not having 
seen the question which elicited toe answer I will 
confine myself to correcting Mr. J. Richards letter. 
A pur of blueskins (which I have naver heard of be¬ 
fore), or a pair of pieds, means a pair of 
these colours and no particular breed. When A 
Young Beginner ” learns the peculiarities of oue 
particular breed, let him devote his whole attention 
to its improvement. If, when he knows the proper 
way of managing pigeons, he tries to succeed in 
breeding ponters, carriers, fantails and tumblers, he 
will be disappointed. “ A Young Beginner” should 
buy now a pair of short-faced Antwerps, not old 
enough to fly, but able to feed toemselvea. They 
should have their liberty ; not allowed to breed to¬ 
gether if from the same nest, and it is best they 
should not be allowed to breeA until ^ -JW 
The time of incubation, and yA^the birds a 


FLOWER SHOW AT REGENT’S PARK 
The early summer show of the Royal Botanic 
Society was held on Wednesday, May 17, and 
was pronounced to be one of the best held for 
some years past. Among the principal objects 
may be mentioned tbe Clematises, which were 
magnificent, and really formed one of the princi¬ 
pal features in the show. Of these there were 
two collections, one from Messrs. Jackman, 
Woking, the other from Richard Smith A Co., 
Worcester. The plants, which were all superbly 
flowered, were trained on balloon-shaped 
trellises, and measuring some 4 ft. or 5 ft. high. 
The varieties were principally of the lanuginosa 
and florida types,: the most prominent being 
Alba magna, a grand variety, with pure white 
flowers over 9 in. across and of good substance ; 
Blue Gem, pale blue, very fine; Duke of Nor¬ 
folk, deep mauve; Purpurea elegans, an ex¬ 
tremely fine deep blue kind ; Lady Caroline 
Neville, pale mauve, of whioh there was a huge 
specimen shown ; Henryi, creamy white ; Ex¬ 
celsior, deep mauve; Mad. Van Houtte, white 
suffused with blue; Princess of Wales, bluish 
mauve, very pretty; Robert Hanbury, bluish 
lilac; Sensation, pale mauve; and William 
Kennet, a deep lavender and with the petals 
beautifully crested. These are all of the lanu¬ 
ginosa type, and represent some of the finest 
yet raised. Among the doable or florida typ8 
were Countess ol Lovelace, bluish mauve ; 
Duchess of Edinburgh, pure white; and Lucie 
Lemoine, white—three charming varieties. Mrs. 
George Jackman, one of the patens type, was 
also beautifully shown ; the large satiny white 


Amateurs. 

10 stove and greenhouse plants.—1st, Mr. E. Tudgey, 
ct. to T. H. T. Williams, Esq., Henwick Grange, Wor¬ 
cester ; 2nd, Mr. W. Chapman, gr. to J. Spode, Ksq., 
Hawkesyard Park, Rugeley; 3rd, Mr. C. Rann, gr. to 
J. Warren, Esq., llandcross Fark. m 
0 stove and greenhouse plants.—1st. Mr. W. Chapman; 
2nd, Mr. E. Tudgey ; 3rd, Mr. J. Child, gr. to Mrs. Torr, 
Garbrand Hall, Ewell. . 

0 Heaths-1st, Mr. E. Tudgey ; 3rd, Mr. 0. Wheeler, 
gr. to Lady Louisa Goldsmld, Regent’s Park. 

0 Pelargoniums—1st, Mr. J. Wiggins; 2nd, Mr. J. W- 
Griffin, gr.toJ. Wilcocks, Esq., Forest Hill; 3rd, Mr. C. 
Hammond, gr. to F. Hunt, Esq., York Lodge, Stamford 

H Ofine-foliaged plants-1st, Mr. C. Rann; 2nd, Mr. E. 
Tudgey; 3rd, Mr G. Wheeler; extra, Mr. R. Butler. 

0 greenhouse Azaleas —1st, Mr. A. Ratty; 2nd, Mr. 
James Child ; 3rd, Mr. G. Wheeler. 

0 exotic Ferns-1st, Mr. J. Douglas; 2nd Mr. «• 
Wheeler; 3rd, Mr. R. Butler, gr. to H. H. Gibb, E*i, 
Regent’s Park. . 

0 Roses in pots—tod, Mr. J. Wiggins. A „ _ _ 

0 exotic Orchids—1st, Mr. C. Coningsby, gr. to C. Dor 
man. Esq., The Firs, Sydenham ; 2nd, Mr. J. Douglas, 
8rd,kr. A. G. Catt, gr. to W. Cobb, Esq., Sydenham, 
extra prize, Mr. J. Child. 

Open classes. 

24 Gloxinias—1st, Mr. T. Lambert, gr. to J. White, 
Esq.; tod, Mr. A. Ratty; 3rd, Mr. F. W. 

12 alpine plants.—1st, Mr. Jas. Douglas; 2nd, Messra 
Hooper A Co., Covent Garden; 3rd, Messrs. Jas. Carter 

^MLAzaleas—1st, Mr. C. Turner; 2nd, Mr. A, Ratty; 
3rd, Messrs. B. Peed. 

Miscellaneous prizes. 

Messrs. Jackman A Son, Woking, silver-gilt medal for 
Clematis. .. . . 

Messrs. Smith A Co., Worcester, silver modal tor 
Clematis. .. 

Messrs. Veitch A Sons, Chelsea, silver medal, tor 

J ' Mr° R 8 S. f Wi fl!ams, Holloway, large silver medal, for 
collection of plants. ,, 

Messrs. J. Laing A Co., large silver medal, for eolke 
tion of plants „ . .,i,, pr 

Messrs. W. Paul A Son, Waltham Cross, large sil>er 
medal for collection of pot Ro3os. 

Messrs. Kelway A Son, Langport, large bronze meda, 
for collection of Pyrethrums, <tc. 

Sir. Geo. Wheeler, large bronze medal, for coueciion 

^Mr^Jaa. Gokler, gr. to G. H It*. Bto, Hampstfsd, 
large bronze medal, for collection of Adlan turns. 

Mr. H. Rumsey, Waltham Cross, bronze medal, tor 
collection of cut Roses. .. „ tlnn 0 f 

Mr. H. Hooper, Bath, bronze medal, for collection 
ent Pansies. , ^ _ >_i i or 

Messrs. Jas. Carter A Co., large bronze medal 
collection of hardy plants. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


■REDDING PLANTS. BEDDING PLANTS. 

D —Wc solicit a trial of our Guinea Box of bedding plants, 
containing twenty dozen of extra strong well-rootod plants ; 
ten dozen Geraniums from single pots. Bronze, Silver-edged 
Kink. Scarlet, and White, all good showy varieties and bushy ; 
and ten dozen various, including Verbenas, Lobelias, Agera- 
tani 5 . Petunias, Golden Mimulus, imported StockB, Asters, 
Ac. The above sent, carriage free, to any address on receipt 
of 21s.; ten dozen for lls.: five doz. for 6s. Postal orders 
preferred. —CAB BON k S ONS, Florists, Mil lfield, Petcrboro’. 

MIMULUS, golden spotted ; surpasses Calceo- 

1*1 larias for bedding ; very showy and hardy ; grows 
freely in any soil. Twelve well-rooted plants, free, thirteen 
‘tamps, or Is. postal order —CASBON & SONS. Florists, 
Millfie ld. Pet e rbo ro’._ 

rpRY OUR GERANIUMS for bedding or pot 

J. culture. They are all extra strong, well rooted, and 
bushy. The varieties comprise Vesuvius Pretender, Chailey 
Cubon. Geo. Busby, Rev. Atkinson, Sir Charles Napier, 
Master Christine, kc., per dozen, 2s. 64, 5 dozen, carriage 
joid, 10s — CASBON 4 SON, Florists , Millfi e ld, Peter boro'. 

MIGNONETTE.—Miles’ Spiral strong pricked 
III out seedlings, ready for bedding out, 6 doz., 3 doz. for 
13itam ps.-CASBON & SON, Millfield, Petcrboro. 

MOW READY.—Asters, Petunias, Lobelias, 
li Perilla, Phlox, and Cineraria maritima, 50 for la ; 
Verbenas, Is. 2d, doz.: Fuchsias, la 6d.; Coleus, 2s.; Gcra- 
idums. la 6cL—1L ROWLAND, Prince of Wales’ Road, 

Norwich. _ 


AH non BEDDING PLANTS.—Geraniums, 

iUivUU Verbenas, Heliotropes. Echcverias, Lobelias, 
Begonias, Fuchsias, Calceolarias, kc., from Is. 6d. to 3a. per 
dozen; 30,000 Pansies and Violas, la to 2s. per doz., 7s. per 100; 
S00 Deutzias, 2a 64 to 5s. per doz.; 1000 Azalea Flag of 
Trace, 6s. to 9 b. per doz.; Walker’s New Cucumber, Good as 
Gol«L the beat out, la per packet.—Cash with order, JOHN 
WALKER, Shadwell Nurseries, Moortown. near Leeds. 

pLANTSFOR THE MILLION—Consisting of 

Geraniums, Lobelias, Verbenas, Calceolarias, Coleuses, 
Chrysanthemums, Ageraturns, all well rooted, la 3d per doz., 
free ; cash with order.—J. POWLEY, Florist, Philadelphia, 
h enrich. 

STRONG, HEALTHY PLANTS from single 

^ pots.—Geraniums, Vesuvius (scarlet), Crystal Palace Gem 
(cob) leaf). Miss Kingsbury (silver loaf). Czar (bronze), White 
Clipper and other choice bedding varieties, 2a. 64 per doz. ; 
Mn. Pollock and Sophia Dumaresquo, 3s. Gd. doz.; Zouals, 
choicest varieties for pot culture, 4s. doz.; Fuchsias, choice 
mieties, 33. doz. ; Dahlias, 3s. per doz.; Chrysanthemums, 
large flowered and Pompono, 2s. doz. ; Coleus, the best 
tarietka, 2s. 64 doz.: Pansies, choice, show, and fancy, 3s. 
•lrz.; Calceolaria (Golden Gem), Heliotrope, Agerattim, 
hesine, EcheTcria, Lobelia,' Verbenas, Salvias, Petunias, 
te., all at Is. 64 per doz.—Owing to the numerous testi¬ 
monials received, I am again Induoed to offer my cheap col¬ 
lections of bedding plants, 25 doz. for £1 Is.; 12 doz. for 
bs. 64; 5 doz. for 5s. 6d. The above all strong and well 
rooted, carefully packed to travel any distance by post or 
rail free, for cash with order.—J. POWLEY, Florist, Phila¬ 
delphia, Nor wich._ 

VALUABLE PLANTS, Household Furniture j 
» and Effects removed to any part of the kingdom In lock¬ 
up specially built vans.—Apply for prospectus to J. & E. 
DELL, York Road Station, Battersea, S. W., or to 48, Queen's 
Boad. Brighton. 

lOf) FANCY PANSIES. — Extra strong 

'J plants in flower, true to name, my selection, free to 
rid, for 12a.; bedding Pansies, 7s. 64 per 100; Violas, 6s. per 
1®. all free to rail.-T. FAIRCLOUGH, Northenden. Che¬ 
shire._[1363 

pANSIES, finest in the trade.—Show varieties, 
“ & dozen; fancy varieties, 4s. dozen; Dahlia cuttings 
(me), 1*. Si dozen . Post fr ee ; cash with order; catalogues 
sntn.—GEORGE WHI TE, C arriagehill Nursery, Paisley. 

DEVONSHIRE FERNS.—Healthy roots with 

u good crowns; several varieties; one, two, or three dozen 
f r«e, eight, fourteen, or twenty stamps.—T. GAY, 
why.Banutaple. 

fJHEAPAND GOOD PLANTS.-Lobelia Blue 

y Stone and speciosa, 2s. 64 100, 94 dozen. 20s. 1000 ; Ver- 
tenaa, white, purple, crimson, and pink, 6s. 100, la. 2d. dozen; 
fuchsia*, in twelve of the best varieties, 8s. 100, Is. 4d. dozen; 
tjuuu-s, twelve grand show varieties, 16s. 100, 2s. 6d. dozen; 
mliotrope*, 6s. 100. Is. 3d. dozen; Coleuses, twelve choicest 
JVieties out, 12s. i00, 2a. dozen; Iresine, 6s. 100, 1 b. dozen; 
iX^snas, 7s, 100, Is. 3d. dozen; Golden Feather, 2s. 6d. 
Jr- 1000; Geraniums, tricolor, 16s. 100, 2s. 6d. dozen ; 
Wnnitum, scarlet and rose, 7s. 100. The plants are clean, 
and well rooted. Terms cash.-T. FLETCHER k 
j^bFIomts,kc. . Chesterfield. __ 

ORAND new COLEUS.—Sovereign, Rain- 

bow, General Roberts, Rosina, G. Simpson, Mrs. Jan- 
ting. ax is., twelve Is. 9d., twenty-four 3s., free. Over sixty 
rinettea in stock.—A. McCALLUM, Kimberley. Notts. 

ffARDY BRITISH FERNS.-Twenty-five 

~~ /ood-alzed, healthy plants, several varieties, named, sent 
g^for fifteen stamps.-J. RICHARDS, Bear Streep 

Q0LEUS, new and distinct, well-rooted. Is. 4d. 

T ooteo. Fuchsias, 12 choice, including Lizzie Vidler, 
rempeter.Lucy Finnis, kc., Is. 8d. doz., strong plants: 

lophanthi, 4 for la ; Aehimenes, 6 for Is.; Abutilons, 
Jj*.plants, 4 for Is.; Pansies, all the best sorts, 
plants, Is. 64 doz.; Pansies, strong seedlings, from 
«medsorts,94 doz.; post free— HY. GODFREY. Nursery 
Stourbridge. 

CALIFOBNlCA, greenhouse 

r , ..ibrab and good window plant, almost hardy. Flowers 
Vi,,” ae ^ f°la colour, in great profusion. Strong plants to 

:tt“Sjdi& rach; two, ° r£ " 

JjOUBLE TROP7EOLUMS.- Majus grandi- 

o “j 01 ™ 1 Plcnissimum, yellow, maroon blotch, two for Is.; 
b.ras8hoff, orange-scarlet, two for Ls., or two of each 
Port free.—F. BRIGHT, Hendon, Middlesex. 

~ Special offer to clear out — The 
l», -T 5 wu i < 2?l ect i° n eTer offered in Derbyshire. My selec¬ 
ts JTii? 0 / k- dozen. Violas, 10a 100; Is. 8d. dozen; 
to for cash with order; Catalogues, 24 each, free 

iadrte*:~ R w - PROCTOR, Nurseryman, Seedsman 
-tingjst, Aahgate Road. Chesterflel4_ 

Cyclamens j cyclamens !-Nice young 

[ 4iu 01 ^ter-flowering, of the famous Covent Gar- 
to it ‘Pedallj prepared for small growers, la 64 
' D** 100 : extra selected, 2s. per dozen. Beau- 

V. 4 v ^ 0 


HHRYSANTHEMUMS! CHRYSANTHE- 

MUMS !—Twelve finest, 2s. 34 : larger plants, all from 
single pots, 3s. 3d.; Phloxes and Pentstemous, finest named, 
3s. 64 per dozen ; Scarlet Lobelia Queen Victoria, two, la 44; 
Matricaria inodora, three for Is. 

Mr. K. W. BEACHEY, Fluder Flower Gardens, Kingskers- 
well, Devonshire. 

ptTCHSIAS ! BOUVARDIAS ! SALVIAS !- 

-1- 12 fino double and single Fuchsias, all well rooted from 

single pots, 2s. 64 ; 6, including Miss Lizzie Vidler, the fine 
new double, 2s. 3d. Bouvardias, finest sorts, strong young 
plants, 5s. nor dozen. Salvia patens, splendens, Heeri, 
lcucantha. Bethels, Hoveyi, 1 each, 2s.; Cyclamen persicum. 
finest strain, 4s. dozen ; lemon-soented Verbenas, 3 for la ; 
Harrison's Musk, la 64 dozea 

Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder Flower Gardens, Klngskers- 
well, Devonshire. 

OWEET VIOLETS. - Plant now for next 

W Season. Doubles: New York, De Parine, Double Red 
Russian, 4U. each, 3s. 64 dozen. Singles: Victoria Regina 
and Whito Czar, 2s. per dozen. 

Mr. It W. BEACHEY, Fluder Flower Gardens, Klngskers- 
well, Devonshire. 

P ANSIES ! PANSIES !—Show and fancy finest 

named, 3a 6d. per dozen: Panay-tiow^-ed Violas, best 
sorts, such os Freedom, Vestal, Mulberry, Blue King, King 
Koffoo, 2r. per dozen. Catalogue. 

Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder Flower Gardens, Kiugskcrs- 
__we ll, Devonshire. _ 

ALPINE PLANTS.—Scdums, Saxifrages, Au' 

H bretias, Veronicas, kc., 12, 2s. 34 ; Polyanthus, gold* 
laced, fancy, fine plants, 2s. 64 doz.; Auriculas, 2s. 64 doz* 
Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Flucler Flower Gardens, Kingskers 
well, Devonshire. 

GERANIUMS! GERANIUMS !!—fi scented, 

O distinct, 2s. 34 ; finest named for pots, double and 
single, including new ones, 6, 2a 64, 12. 4s. 64 
Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder Flowur Gardens, Kingskers* 
_ well, Devonshire. _ 

PERNS ! FERNS !!—12 choice varieties for 
-L greenhouse, 5s., 6, 2s. 94 ; 12 extra choice, for stove or 
greenhouse. 9a 

Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder Flower Gardens, Kingskers- 
__ well, Devonshire. _ 

niN ERA 111 A.—Wells’ large flowering, flowers 
yj 3 in. across, see report in Gardening Illuhtratfd, 
April 15, page 76. This is the best time to sow; per packet 
Is. 6d. and 2b. Cd., from W. WELLS, Florist, Earl a wood, 
Surrey. 

T7ERBENAS! VERBENAS !-Choice varieties, 

V Verbenas in finest colours—scarlet, white, purple, &c., 
in really good, healthy planta Now ready; offered very 
cheap; 25, Is. 6d.: 50, 2s. 64 ; 100, 4a 64 Carriage free.—A. 

ST ROWLGER, Baraham, Becclea _ [1502 

TMPORTANT NOTICE.-100 Strong, Hardy 

X Plants post free for 2s. 34, including best double Asters, 
Stocks, Zinniaa Phlox. Dianthus, kc .; naif quantity, Is. 6d. 
-WILLIAM SHORTEN. HerefonL_(1497 

"DEDDING PLANTvS.—A superior collection, 
D consisting of Calceolarias, Verbenas, Petunias, Lobelias, 
Antirrhinums, Violas, Pansies, Stocks, Phloxes, Marigolds, 
Pyrethrum Golden Gem and laciniatura. Scarlet Tropreo- 
lum, kc., 50 for 2s., 120, 3s. 9d. Window plants, consisting 
ofb«ratiful climbers, Coleus, Fuchsias, Amarantus, Lan- 
tanas, Mimulus, kc., 15 for Is. 44, 30, 2s. 6d. All are strong, 
well rooted, and hardened off; sure to give satisfaction; 
carriage pai4 Numerous testimonials received. See Gar- 
dkntng May 20, for other plants cheap and good.—J. 
SYLVESTER, Idle, Leeds. [1506 

TjAHLIAS ! DAHLIAS ! ! DAHLIAS ! ! !— 

U Grand Exhibition varieties and Pompones. Nothing 
beats them for effect in large or small gardens. One dozen, 
most beautiful and distinct colours,{4s less by theROO; Cata¬ 
logue free.—0. R. PERRY, The Cedars Nursery, Castle 
Bromwich, near Birmingham. _ 

fjARNATIONS AND PICOTEES. - Finest 

yj stage and prize varieties in more than 400 named sorts; 
per 100, 30s.; per dozen, 5s.. all vigorous plants, carriage 
free.—H. SCHMELZER k CO., 71, Waterloo Street. Glas¬ 
gow^_[1501 

(CHOICE strong, hardy, perenuial flower roots, 
V J e xtra choice Pansy Beetl, 4d. and 74spcr packet.—W, 
TITTERTON, Florist. Leicester Road, Loughborough. 

fJONCRETE, Concrete, Concrete. — The best 

yj material for stable floors, cow-houses, greenhouses, and 
all farm buildings, warehouses, basements, yards, carriage 
drives, garden walks, causeways, and fireproof flooring. It is 
impervious to damp and vermin-proof. Estimates, samples, 
and references free on application. Experienced workmen 
sent to all parts of the oountry, and none but the best mate¬ 
rials used. All work cuarantee4 Note the address—W. H. 
KIRTLAN, Headingley Concrete Works, Leeds._ 


HARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fibre 

VT Refuse, 34 per bushel, 100 for 20s.; truck (loose). 30s. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 64 per sack. 5 sacks 25s., 
socks 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat—5e. per sack, 5 sacks 22s„ 
sacks 44 each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 94 per bushel, 15s. half 
tos, 26 b. per ton ; in 2 bushel bags, 44 each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel. Sphagnum 
Moss, 8a. 64 per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, Virgin 
Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats, kc. Write for free 
Price List, H. G. SMYTH, 17a, CoalYard, Drury Lane (late 
of Castle Street, Long Acre). 

fjOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

yj Patent Process, as supplied to all the Royal Gardens and 
Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful at all seasons. Invalu¬ 
able for Potting, Plunging, Forcing, Ferneries, Strawberries, 
Bedding-out Planta kc. Destroys all slugs and Insects. Sacks, 
Is. each ; 15 sacks, 12s.; 30 sacks, 20s. (all Backs included). 
Truck-loa4 free ou rail, 25s.; limited quantities of P. M. 
special quality, granulate4 in sacks only, Is. 64 (2 Prize 
Medals) valuable for Potting and use in Conservatory. 
Terms, stricLly cash with order. To obtain the genuine 
article, buy direct from the Manufacturers, CHUBB, 
ROUND, k CO., Fibre Works, West Ferry Road, Mill wall, 
London, E. 

hOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best quality, 

yj Is. per bag; 30 bags, 18s.; truck load, free to rail, 2ls. 
All garden requisites.—A. FOULON, 32, St. Mary Axe. 

■nENYN’S unrivallecfTOBACCO CLOTH and 
U PAPER.-Paper, 74 per lb., 14 lbs, 8s.; Cloth, 8d. per lb., 
14 lbs., 9s.; Roll paper, 94 per Ib.-J. DENYN, 73, R«idle- 
Bham Road, Clapton. 

K EEIAS GARDENMf^RIEND^BLfGHT 
DESTROYER.-Used by Gardeners of H.R.H. tho 
PRINCE OF WALES, kc. A free, non-injurious fluid, easily 
applied. No more Bmoke. Invaluable for ladies. 34 per 
gallon (concentrated). Interesting descriptive Pamphlet and 
Report gratis.—Mr. HAWES, Walcot Parade, Bath. Please 
write, i lb. sample case, post free, Is. _ 

HONCENTlOrTED TOWN MANURE, con- 

v taining 8 per cent, ammonia, equal to 35 per oent. sul¬ 
phate of ammonia. Delivered at Warrington Stations in bags 
of 2 cwt. each, at £7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisanoes, 
Town Hall, Warrington. 

HHARCOAL, finely powdered, invaluable for 

L) lawns and old gardens ; prevents clubbing in Cabbages. 
Price 25s. per ton, in bags, at Warrington Stations, or 2s. 64 
per 2 cwt, bag.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, Town Hall, 
Warrington._____ 

PURE WOOD CHARCOAL for Agricultural, 

-L Horticultural, and Sanitary purposes; also for Vine 
Borders, Flower Beds and Pots. Prices on application to 
HIRST, BR OOK, k HIRS T, Manufacturers, Leeds._ 

TTIRGIN CORK FOR, FERNERIES AND 

V CONSERVATORIES.—The cheapest and best house 
in London.—GEORGE LOCKYER k CO., 13, High Street, 
B1 oomsbury ,JW. C.___ 

T7IRGIN CORK.—Handsome Pieces, lightest, 
V therefore cheapest; 112 lb., 18s. 6d..; 5G lb., lls. 64 ; 
28 lb., 6s. 64—WATSON k SCULL, 90, Lower Thames 
Street, Lo ndon . E.O._ 

pXTRAstout and strongTANNED NETTING, 

JLl 2 yards wide, 114 per yard ; 4 yards wide, 3d. per 
yard; 2 yards wide, 10s 1 per 100 yards ; 4 yards wide, 20s. per 
100 yds. NEW TWINE NETTING, 1 in. mesh, 1 yd. wide. 
24 ; 2 yards wide, 44 ; 4 yards wide, 8d. per yard. GARDEN 
NETTING, 50 inches wide, 9 meshes to the square inch, 74 
peryard. TIFFANY, 20jrards by 1 yar4 3s. 44, or214 ysur4 
—W. CULLINGFORD , Forest G ate, London, E._ 

rPANNED NETTING of superior quality, and 
-L all selected, 1, 2, and 4yards wide, at 14, 2d., and 4d. 
per yar4 FIBRE REFUSE, TOBACCO CLOTH, kc.— 
MARENDAZ and FISHER, 9, James St., Covent Garden. 


•PANNED GARDEN NETTING, Id. per sq. 

i. yard; Scrym, Tiffany. Elastic Netting, second-hand 
Bunting, kc. Sample book 2 stamps.—JOHN EIK1INGTON 
k CO., 48, Long Lane, West Smithfield, Loudon, E.C. _ 

QTOUT - Strong TANNED GARDEN NET- 
O TING, 1, 2, 3, 4 yds. wide, I ’d per square yd.; 200 yds., 
18s. 64; 400, £1 15s.; 600, £2 10s Good ordinary netting, 
14 yd.; 300, £1 Is. Customers’ letters approving if desinxl.— 
Huntingdon. 


P IMMEL’S NEW SEASON PERFUMES, ex- 

-Lv traded direct from flowers with his patent Myrogene.— 
White Heliotrope, White Pink, White Lilac, White Rose, 
Malvetta, Rose Laurel, Wallflower, Sweet Pea, 8yringa, kc. 
All from 2s. 64—EUGENE RIMMEL, 96. Strand ; 128. 
Regent Street; and 24, Coinhill, London ; and 9, Boulevard 
des Capucinea, Paris. _ 

QA AAA PARROTS imported annually.—A 
OUiUUU beautiful African grey, with crimson tail, 
sent to any address, package uicluae4 for 15e. If not satis¬ 
factory on receipt money returned A host of other stock. 
Beautiful Singing Canaries, small foreign birds, pet Mon¬ 
keys, Tortoises, Peacocks' feathers, 5000 Parrot cages, and 
fresh arrivals daily. The Grey Parrot—the Thirty Guinea 
Bird—that took the two first prizes at the Surrey Show in 
1878 and 1881, was purchased from me a young bird— 
WILLIAM CROSS, largest importer in the world, Liver¬ 
pool_ 

T ANGSHAN COCK and three Hens, Croad's 

JJ and imported prize strains, splendid in plumage and 
very handsome, price 30s.; eggs, until sold 6s. 6d., sitting, 

E icked.—Mrs. ROBINSON, May Cottage, Fayakcrley, near 
ivcr pool. _J1505 

F E-KEEPERS who wish for a superior article 
at a small cost should apply for list of prices of all 
requisites for advanced and modern bee-keeping.—BARQE 
k FREEMAN, 23, Market Place, Great Yarmouth. 

PERN CASES, elegant black, gold case, new 

JL design, complete packed and put on rail, 50s.; send for 
photo, and testimonials: also outside window Ferneries and 
Aquariums made to order.—W. RAGLAN, 15, Mornington 
R oad New Cros s. 

HARDEN Stakes, LaWa, Virgin Cork, Mats, 
VI Raffia, eta None ehw«r.-WASSaN * SCfULL, 90, 
Lower Thames Street, London, B.O. 



AL ASS HO USES AND HEATING. - PAM- 

VJ PHLET, with views and prices for this wt>rk of any ex¬ 
tent from £12. Hygienic Gas Stoves from £3. Sir J. Paxton's 
Hothouses, Boilers, Syringes, Garden Seats, etc. _ 

B. W. WARHURST, 33 , Highgate Road, L o ndon, N.W. 

PAINT. — Large Quantity for Sale specially 
1 prepared for Horticultural buildings, greenhouses, 
kc., 214 per lb., all colours; improved zinc white paint, 4J4 
ib. ; white lead, 23s. cwt.; fine oak varnish, 7s gallon ; cash.— 
A. LEETE k Co., Paint M an ufacturers, 129, Londo n R4, S.E. 

PRUNING SCISSORS.—A mir of good quality, 

JL nickle plated, Pruning Scissors, for the waistcoat pocket, 
Is. 14, post free.—J. KENNEY, St Jude's School, Wolver¬ 
hampton. _ [1507 

THE REGISTERED TUBULAR FLOWER 


ness, strength, signumess, sun ness, onving aeep, easy with¬ 
drawal, convenient packing. Per dozen, 2 ft., 3s.; 3 ft, 4s.; 
4ft., 5s.; 5 ft, 7s.; 6 ft, 9s.; 7 ft, lls.-BROOKES 4 CO. 
(Estab. 1769), 4, Cateaton Street Man chester._ 

TO THE TRADE—Birch Brooms, Garden 
1 and Tree Stak es of e very description, Pea Boughs, Grass 
Rods, ko.—G. POTHER, Underwood Merchant Birch 
Broom and Charcoal Manufacturer, 115, Bethnal Green Road, 

Londm ' *' Original from 

CORNELL UNEVERSm 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


SLOW combustion 

STOVE FOR HEATING 
GREEN HOUSES, Ac. 


9 

Send for Proapectui. 


Estimates Free. 


TLe Trade Supplied. 



JOHN C. CHRISTIE, <*»■««■ 

Heating, Lighting, and Sanitary Engineer. 

IMPROVED PATENT SLOW COMBUSTION 

LISTED OTHER BOILERS, AJ2STD 

COMPLETE HOT-WATER APPARATUS 

FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


.i„«oJr m»n.£rSf fhfi Warehouses and Offices - 
Show Rooms ... - 2, 

lirnt patented thisInvention. 


3 & 5, MANSELL ST, 
NEW BROAD STREET, 


E O. 
E C. 


LONDON. 



The "HKCLA INSTANT A * 
NEGUS WATER HEATER FOR 
R VTHS, LAVATORIES. Ac. 


Economical, Durab’e, Effective, nn«l 
VUBE ntOH CA&BOKIU OXJD1 I W 
G W. WIGNKRS uii.l R. H HAK- 
LANDS REPORT. 







No. 75 .-Mbi.on or CrcrxBBR Frames. 
CASH PRICES—Oajlriauk Paid. 

No 2 size .. 8 ft Iona .. 6 ft wide . . £3 7 6 

No. 3 size .. 12 ft. long 
No 4 size .. 16 ft. lung 


No 4 size .. lb It. lung .. u "r„. . , • ” . 

These frames arc 13 in. deep in front and 24 in. deep at the 
Wk the lights nro 2 in thick, with s strong li*-n strengthen- 
taj.id ..a one in.,Mile to ~eh IWht Th««■ tnune. « 
made of the best hard red deal, shipped from the b«t dis¬ 
tricts for durable anted, all »«inteil. four coate of best oil 
colour; the lights are glazed with »H-*t 21 oz. English gloss. 
For testimonials, see our Catalogue, free °n application. 
Curriage paid to any Railway Station iu England and V ales, 
also to Edinburgh and Dublin. 

EstimoUt for Uartim Framtt, Pit Lujhta, Sanhss, ite. 

“ Bentley Terrace, Melton Mowbray. 
“The frames you sent me give the greatestjj .. 

BOULTON & PAUL, Norwich. 


AMATEURS’ GREENHOUSE. 

A Lean to, or Span Greenhouse—13ft long by 10ft wide 
£15 14* OtL delivered. Mad.- of thoroughly well-seasoned 
Red Deal. Lights 2 in. thick. Ventilator* at top arid n front. 
Painted two coate. and glass cut to six.- Door with lock an.l 
key. Guttering and down pipe. Makers of the Six Guinea 
Llrecnhonsc,” size, 10 ft. by 5 ft. _ ,. 

These houses aie made in lights, hare all been erected in 
tmr own shop*, and can readily be put together again 
Many sizes in stock ready for dcs|«tch. Full particular* and 
illustrations and prices uu application 

Messenger i Co., Loughboro’ L eicestershire. 


•• 75 per CENT." LESS FUEL BURNT. 


PERFECTION AND ECONOMY IN COOKF.RY. 

c nOOKl N G JFU-A IST C3 -Hj. 

Jnsurpassed for Durability and Depth of Oven aud Capacity 
4 Boiler May be placed anywhere. C annot get out of order. 

IlluAtrnUil Prirr lic&a Pott Free. 
r» j. CONSTANTINE, 61. Fleet Street, E.O. 

MTABLIHBEP A QUARTER OF A CF.STURY. 

N. B —Cheapest coal most suitable. 


BOULTON & PAUL, 

Manufacturers, NORWICH. 




Full Descriptive Catalogue free by post. 


BEFORE PURCHASING 

TENTS or HAMMOCKS 


Send for CIIArMAN S Illustrated Price List. 


YOUTHS, 7s 6 d. I ADULTS, from 10 s 6 d. 

SLINGING APPARATUS from 5« 6.1 

IMPROVED GARDEN TENTS 
25a , 45s , 66a , &c. 

Easily adjusted. Great comfort at small cost 


Picturesque Rock Gardens, 

FERNERIES, WATERFALLS. LAKES, an.l ROCKY 
PONDS and STREAMS DESIGNED and FORMED in 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL ROCK: also CONCRETE!* 
effectually hy PUL HAM A SON. BROXBOURXK. who have 
executed over 200 wuiks iu Englaud, Scot laud, Ireland, aud 
Wales; In several counties now doing. ._ 

TUFA. SPAR. OOLITE. KANI>. and LIMESTONE 
ROCK at our depots. BROXBOURNE, Tottenham, and 
Brixtnn, or in truck load* from the quarry. 

PULHAM S BALL VALVE, for nutlets of LAKES. 
PONDS, STREAMS. RESERVOIRS. Ac., i* most aim id*- 
and effective Cannot get nut of order. No iron to ru*t 
TENNIS COURTS or FLOORS formed in PITH AM iTI 
PERMANENT GRAVEL, also GARDEN and TERRA* » 
WALKS, Forecourts, Greenhouse*. STABLE FLOORS, 
also in GRANITE. MARBLE, and SPAR FACED CON 
CRETE. intensely hard Durability guaranteed 

All particular* sent on receipt of 6 stamps 

Garden Requisites. 

flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, fresh and 

Lx pure, 4 bushels, Is.; 120 for 20s. ; truck (loow), 25s. Brow 
i Fibrous Peat, fie. per sack; 5 for 22s. 6 d. Black Fibro*. 
Peat, 4s. 6 d per sack ; 5 for 20s, Sacks, 4d. each. Coat 
Silver 8 iui.l, 1*. Gd. per bushel. Yellow Fibrous Loom. I.e.* 
Mould, ami Peat Mould. 1*. per bushel. Manure of nil 
kinds, fresh Sphagnum Garden Sticks and Lubcls, Riooda 
Mats, Ac., Tobacco Cloth and Paper. Best iu tliemaikt-i 
Cloth, 8 d per lb.; Speefnlite Paper, imported solely hj il¬ 
ls, per lh. ; 28 lh 26* Write for l*rice List. 

W. HERBERT A CO., Horticultural Stores, 19, New Brunei 
Street, London, E.C. (turning by Qow's, Fishmonger). _ 

ROLL TOBACCO PAPER, CLOTH. 

AND FIBRE FOR F01UGATIN0. 

The best aud strongest it is possible to obtain, 6 lb., 4s. C«.l 
28 lbs., 20*. Good strong Toliacco Paper or Cloth, 6 lbs . _ 
6 d.; 28 Ib*.j 15*. Carriage paid to London or any Railway 
station iu Keut. All our article* contain the pure esaeuc- i . 
tobacco only. Used in Royal nurseries, gardens of the uohilit . 
and hy leading ineu of the profession, Ac.—Manufacturer 
DAJtLINGTON RUGS , Frederick Street, Chatham. P U.o 
aud Cheques, Darlington Bros.,Chatham. OldTubocco R<«i . 

fur fumigating, Ac., 56 lb*., 12s. 6 d; 1 cwt-, T L> 

Wolff's Indelible Garden Pencils. 

BLACK, RED, and BLUE 

The writing will withstand the action of air, raiu, etc. PrWf 
th either Point EYotectOV or Pateut Swivel f« 
attaching string). Sample on receipt of foiu- stamp*. Sup¬ 
plied to the Trade on cards of 2 dozen. Of all Seedsmen 
and of the Manufacturers, E. WOLFF and SON, 55. Urrct 
Queen Street. Loudon. W.C. 


TUX TRAPK SUPPLIED. 

J. W. CHAPMAN, 

12, Railway Approach, London Bridge 8tation, 8.E. 


Amateur's Cheap Hot-water Apparatus. 

IHAMPION BOILER burn* 12 hour* without 

’ ; 'SriTMTi.-o'T ft Maloti t 


T a ° iy 

he Specific for 


G 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, for Van 

-Ll cose aud Weakness, 5s. Knee Cana. I.'m 
gings. Anklets, 3s. Gd , and 4* Should , 
Braces. 7a 6d : prevent stooping. Moo-man. 
Rupture This* (no springs), 12s 6 d Sonofroua 
for deafness, 2s. Gd. Rsilway and Night C.*i 
veuiences. 12*. 6«L Illustration*, four stami* 
M1LL1K1N A LAW LEY, 165, Strand 


Gentlemen's Gardenera, Amateurs, and Others 

REQUIRING 

ARDEN POTSof beat qnelity 

arc requested to send their order* to 
J. MATTHEWS, Royal Pottery, Weston-super-Mare. 
Price List on application. 


Amateur’s Hot-Water Apparatus 
ACME Slow Combustion Boiler, pipes, and 

zA. all fitting* complete, ready for erectiou, from z3 1 *» 
Independent Slow Combustion Star Boilers from 40 l na 
Illustrated Lists free. 

CHAS. P. KINNELL A CO.. 31. Bankside, S.E. 


Cimt (^WILCOX k 

Digitized by 


lid Street, It. Lu 


_ he Specific for B 3BEURALG1L ™ 

is-a *• Tongs in*lnt*in* it* PCjiuUtlon In the trr»un*nt of Neural- 
m^ ’—Lnncet, July Ded, 1^). B enunra Injur, lh. met drtlcte. 

* In b itUe. nt 4». Oil. sn<l 11*. Of sU C h s mfaf 8uUl.oi..lrn.v» 1 

ALLEN & HANBURYS, Lombard Bt., London. 


Boulton & Paul, 

MANUFACTURERS, 

NORWICH. 

or isrsovao 

GARDEN 

FURNITURE. 

illustratsi Cafalogws 
frtt by post. 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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T A*V> nAND, for destroying Daisies, Dande- 

JLJ lions. Plantains, RibtxHl Grass, Thistle, and other weeds 
cn Lawns, Croquet Grounds, Bowling Greens, Parks, etc., at 
the same time acting' as a fertiliser, and improving the growth 
and colour of theGnus. Price in tins. Is., 2 b. 6 tL, and 5s. each 
in kegs, 10s., 19s., ami 36s. each. 

OTANDEN’S MANURE for promoting a rapid, 

0 health;, robust growth, an early maturity, improving the 
polity of vegetables, flavour of fruits, and heightening the 
colour and increasing the size of flowers. It is especia** 
invaluable to exhibitors and others whose aim is to excel, 
is always of the same strength, certain and safe in all opera* 
tioos, and is applied with but little time or labour. In tins, 
k, 2a. 6 d., 5s. 6 d., Ids. 6 <L, 21s. each; and in kegs, 56lbs., 28s. 
112 lbs., 56s. each. 

fjARDENER’S INSECTICIDE for destroying 

« and preventing all the various Insects, Blights, and Mil¬ 
dews infesting plants and trees. Is is easily applied either by 
dipping, syringing, sponging, or as a winter dressing' does 
not require cleansing off with water; will not stain or injure 
any more than plain water the most delicate flower, fruits 
foliage, or root; gives the foliage a bright, clean, healthy 
appearance, and promotes the growth of the plant. In jars. 
Is. &L, 3a., 5s. Sd., 10s. each; and in kegB, 28 lbs., 21s.; 56 lb., 
4&; 112 lbs., Ms. each. 

WORM DESTROYER for eradicating every 

* * kind of worm from the roots of large specimen plants. 

and cheaply applied, and will 
bottl< 


pots, lawns, etc. It is easily__ 

not harm the most delicate plant. 
7s., 12 s. 60. each. 


ies, Is., 2 s. 6 d., 


nCRRY. SOPER, FOWLER, k Co. (Limited), 

y Sotc Manufacturers. Offices and Show Rooms: FEN 6 - 
BURY STREET. E.C. Manufactory and Bonded Tobacco 
S tores: SHAD THAMES. LONDON . g.K._ 

THE NEW GARDEN HOSE, made upon the 

w, C.B. 


Private custom ers s upplied at trade prices. Sample free.— 
> s SONS, 63, Long Acre, London, W.O. 


MERRYWEATHER 
Works: Greenwich. 


OULPHOLINR LOTIOX.—An external Cure 

U for Skin Diseases.—There is scarcely any eruption but 
will yield to SULPHOLINE and fade away in a few days. 
■Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish 
m if by magic; while old skin disorders, that have plagued 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted, Sulpholine will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalculw which 
cuae these unsightly, irritable affections, and always pro- 
cnees a clear skin Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. 
Bottles, 2b. 3d. 


Garden Annual 

Almanack , Address Book, and 
Horticultural Directory 

For 1883. 

Price, la, post free, Is. 3d.; strongly 
bound with leather back, la 0d. 
post tree, la ©d. 


T C. STEVENS’ HORTICULTURAL. 

SCTEXTme. and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS. 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. Esta- 
(tidied 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
-cm indication, or post free. 


WEST BROMWICH FLORAL AND HOR- 

»» TICULTUBAL SOCIETY.-The Second Show will 
fceheid in Dartmouth Park on August 7 A 8,1882, when £900 
will be offered in prizes. Entries close July 31. Schedules of 
H““®Vbe obtained on application to the secretary, WM. 
K RALES, 32, Thynne Street, West Bromwich. 


WANTED, a first-rate, trustworthy, head 

* f working Gardener: must be a Churchman, have finrt- 
ombi recommendations, be fond of his work, and have a tho- 
knowledge of it in all its branches; 25s. a week and 
DTCKW0M<H - <*»**»» Ck, 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 

THE ORCHARDIST.—The most complete 

M lanffnago. 38. 6d. free by 

WA-Th* Gardiji Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent 
London, W. C _ 

ART OF GRAFTING & 


TOE . 

I BvC 


--BUDDING, 

fr« B A LTKT ' Rostrated. Price 3«. 6 d.: port 


. - AND GARDENS OF PARIS, with 

Of 350 niustratioue, price 18s.— The Garden 
37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C 

MUSHROOM CULTURE : its Extension and 

n* n edition, now ready. Price Is. 6 tL, 

tree la 9d.— Thk Garden Office, 37, Southampton 
Coren t Garden, London. W. C. 

T?luSS^ PIC ^ has beau- 


Thl* is tiie most oomplete and accurate 
Yearly Reference Book for the nae of aU inte 
rested in Gardens yet published. In addition to 
the usual information embodied in books of this 
class, appearing yearly, this work will contain a 
full and accurate List of the Horticultural Trade 
in the United Kingdom, and the principal houses 
abroad. Thi Garden Annual, Almanack, 
and Address Book also contains the largest 
List of Country Seats and Gardens, with the 
names of their owners and gardeners, that has 
yet been prepared. The Garden Annual may 
be ordered through all Booksellers, Nurserymen, 
and Seedsm e n. It ooutains, among other mat¬ 
ters, the following, sis. t— 

Almanack for the Year IMS. 

Condo# Calendar off Gardening Operations 
or each Month. 

Flowers, Fruits, sad Vegetables procurable each 


wo.—vjAADAN \ Fine 

y*°n St reet, C ovent Garden. London. W.C. 

A L L L i’ E SHOWERS FOR ENGLlSHGAS. 

I txthZlu With numerous fine Illustrations. Price 7 s. 6 d., 

pttUNINO AND TRAINING IMPROVED. 

of M Gardens- 2s.; poet 

L^J 0 / 01 ^ Window Plants - A handy book 
TrnSvTSrw r iM e 1 nin %, by H - Stewart. F.R.C. 8 ., 
Saint Marylebone Flower Show Com- 
_V u excellent book. We recommend promoters 


Oldening guide, by hooper.-F inest 

With it bi n J!! ,r , langa *J? e . for th ? guidance of the amateur 
b SJ re ‘i u,res to know of flower, vege- 
CC , 9 otb ’ J84 nages, 600 illustrations, 2 s. fa 
»iS Bootedir—° f HOOPER *■ CO., Covent Garden, 


U°I^.,^®J^bGHTS 0 ON GARDENS 

ly t verr a tingularly suggestive book, written 

accotnr 'l»hed woman. . . . Few books 
^ ,rom which so many useful 

tti* kook vhWu t — Atknurum . “ We heartily welcome 
°i 1,yof ^rdenlng. but of plant 


▲ Cuafuny-eompOed Alphabetical List of Nxxrssry. 
men and Seedsmen, Florists, Horticultural 
Builders, Engineers, and of the Horticultural 
Trade generally. 

The Principal Gardens end Country Seats hi 
Great Britain and Ireland, arranged ha the order of 
the Conntle* 

Names of the principal Country Seats A Gardens 

in the United Kingdom, with thooe oftbalrOwnars, 
Head Gardeners, nearest Post Town and 
County. 

Alphabetical List of Head Gardeners hi the 
Principal Gardena of the United Kingdom 

New Plants, which have received Certificates from tbs 
Koyal Horticultural and Royal Botanic a^^t trs. 
Planters' Tables, Fun and Practical. 

Tables of Seeds and far Seed Sowing. 

Quantities of Grass Seeds for Various Aim 


UJT P«waw in >DCbn4 or u, other ewiBtr r . '-p„,,, 

Tm Ganns* is the best organised and moat IsicrntiM irv. 0-^.1 JrTTr jr* 


Weekly, 4d. 


Monthly, Is. 6d. 


THE GARDEN 

Of last week contains a Coloured Plate of 

CATTELYA GIGAS. 

Ami the following Articles, Notes, ami Illustrations 


Abercom nursery, the 
Anemone pilmata 
Anemones, colours of 
Anemones, double 
Apple, Blenheim Orange 
Asparagus 
Azaleas in Kent 
Beans, staking 
Begonia fuchsloldes 
Begonia Rex 
Beg vnias, fine foliaged 
Begonias, tuberous 
Begonias, winter-flowering 
Berberis Darwin! 

Broccoli 

Broccoli, Suttons' L. Q 
Cabbages, early spring 
Caladiums, propagating 
Calceolarias 
Calochorti flowers 
Camassia, the blue 
Camellias in Kent 
Carnation, S. de la M. 
Cattleya gigas 
Cauliflowers, early 
Cinerarias 
Clematis montana 
Conifers for pota 
Cortusa pubens 
Cypripedlums 
Dahlias, select 
Daffodils, double 
Daphne Cneoram 
Decaisnea insignia 
Delphinium tricorne 
Dielytra spectabilis 
Echium arboreum 
Edwardsia grandiflora 
Electric light, the 
Encephalartoa villoaa 
Kschacholtzia tenulfolia 
Eucalyptus, the 
Eurycles Canninghami 
Flowers at Bot. Gar. 
Forsythlaa| 

Fruit, flavourless 
Fruit, pacKing 
Fuchsias, species of 
Gardens, extemporised 
Gardens, mulching 
Gooseberry caterpillar 
Goosebt mes 
Grass lawns 

Hjacinthus amethystinna 

Hydrangeas 

Iberia superba 

Leea amabills 

Lilac blooms 


Lilies, the 
Lily of the Valley 
Mathiola trlstis 
Medinilla magniflea 
Mignonette, Miles' H.a 
Musa coccinea 
Muscari, best ldnds of 
AfyosotiB dlssltlflora 
Myoiotls, white 
Narcissus Bulbocodlum 
Notes from Heather bank 
Orchid composts 
Orchids at R. Park 
Ourisia coccinea 
Pea, Day’s Early 8. 

Pea, American Wonder 
Pelargoniums, show 
Pine growing 
Pines, growing 
Plants at Chiswick 
Plants at Grasmere 
Plants, hardy 
Plants, trained 
Polyautliuses, gold laced 
Primula florilunda 
Primula japonic^ alba 
Primulas, double 
Rose Heine Marie H. 
Hoses, Bankaian 
Boses, cottage 
Boses, grafted 
Boses, New Orleans 
Boses, the best 
Royal Botanic Society 
Rubus rosKfolius fl.-pL 
Saxifraga peltata 
8axifrages, the 
Scarlet Bunnen 
Seed saving 
8orrel, purple wood 
Spring notes 
Strawberries 
Tulips, double 
Tulips, single 
Vegetables, flavourlem 
Vegetables, late 
Violets 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Biota orien tails aorea 
Fuchsia corymblflora 
Fuchsia fulgens 
Fuchsia gracilis 
Fuchsia microphylla 
Leea amabills 
Narcissus Bulbocodlum 


THE GARDEN, with a fine Coloured Plate each week. 
Strand^ °wc y U 8d *“ 0ffloe * 37 > Southampton Street^ 


ARDY I LOWERS explains the Culture 

■ and Propagation of all the finer flowers hardy in our 
climate, with short descriptions alphabetically arranged, and 

I'arpfnlls-nin/lp i»lAPfinna nf th. ..l.i.t. « n . __•___ 


I3STX3H33Z. 


Draining and Fencing Tables. 

Timber, Brickwork, Tank, and other wefoi 


Hot-water Pipes, their Contents aad Weight, and 
Calculated Heating Power. 

# 

WeiHhte and Measures—English, and their Foreign 
Equivalents. 

Money — Beady B ec kon ing, Wages, and Calculating 
Tables. 

Obituary 


Price, Is; post free, la 3d.; strongly 
bound with leather book, la 6d.; 
post free, la Od. 



"THE GARDEN” OFFICE: 


37, Soutbamptoa Street, Gwent Santee, W.C. 


Acacia not blooming .. 152 
Anthericum Liliago .. 147 
Apricots, thinning .. 148 
Asters, quilled .. .. 147 

Aristolochia Sipho .. 147 
Azaleas, manure for .. 152 
Azaleas, training .. 151 
Bonvardlas in summer 150 
British Orchids .. .. 145 

Brusaels Sprouts.. .. 148 

Bulbs, removing .. .. 146 

Cabbages, early spring.. 153 
Camellias and Azaleas 148 
Catchflies, annual .. 147 I 
Clematis coccinea .. 150 
Clematis lanuginosa 
Olianthus Dampieri .. 

Clove Pink 

Cool houses for plants.. 

Crops, rotation of 
Cucumbers, bed for 

Drepworts. 

Ducks for profit.. 

Endive, how to grow .. 

Fern fronds dying 
Fern seed, sowing 
Ferns in windows 
Flower beds, arranging 
Fruit tree management 149 

Fruit, thinning .. ..149 

Fuchsias, hardy .. .. 147 

Glory Pea.150 

Godetia 8 in pots.. 152 

Greenhouse climbers .. 152 
Hardy flowers, culture of 146 
Hardy flowers, notes on 145 
Heat for greenhouse .. 154 
Hollies, propagating .. 152 
Ivy under trees.. .. 154 

Laburnum seeds .. 156 
Lapagerias, notes on .. 150 
Laveuder and Rosemary 147 
Lawns, treatment of 


’Iff 


-Lla magnii 

Melons for exhibition .. 149 
Melons, treatment of .. 149 

Mushroom culture .. 154 

Orchard houses .. ,. 149 

Orchids. British .. .. 145 

Pansy cuttings .. .. 147 

Pcntstemona from seed 145 
Pigeons for profit .. 156 
Plants in glasshouses* .. 148 
Plum trees, maggots on 154 

Poultry . 155 

Primroses and Polyan¬ 
thuses .146 


Primulas, early .. .. 152 

145 Rearing ducks .. .. 156 

150 I Rhododendrons .. .. 152 

Rose buds fati ng * ., 147 

Roses and Clematises .. 147 
Roses for pots .. 147 

Roses in greenhouse .. 147 
Roses on walls .. .. 147 

Royal Bot. Society .. 156 
Salads .. ..148 

Scarlet Clematis.. .. 150 

Sileue pcndula .. .. 147 

Soil, improving .. .. 152 

Spinea Filipendula ., 147 
St. Bernard's Lily .. 147 
Stephanotis, culture of.. 151 
Sternbergia intea .. 146 

Strawberries iu pots .. 149 

Sunflowers.147 

Tagetes erecta nana .. 146 

Tomatoes.148 

Trees in towns .. .. 152 

Tropseolum pentaphyllom 146 

Tuhpe .147 

Vegetable garden, ar¬ 
rangement of .. .. 153 

Violets for winter .. 145 
Window plants .. .. 152 

Wistarias.162 

“ 154 


Lettuces, notes ptiQp. 1 Wormr Ir | -j-r 
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"Gather honey from your flowers." 

Neighbour's Celebrated Bee-hives 

For taking Honey without the destruction of the Bees. 
Philadelphia Exhibition, 137G. Paris Exhibition, 1878. 

Three Silver Medals 
awarded to 

Geo. Neighbour & Sons. 

NEIGHBOUR'S 

Improved 

Cottage Bee-liive 

As originally introduced 
l*y George Neighbour & 
Sous, working Three 
Bell Glasses, is neatly 
and strongly made of 
Straw. It has Three 
Windows in the Lower 
Hive. 

This Hive will be found 
to possess many practi¬ 
cal advantages, and is 
more easy of manage¬ 
ment than any other 
Bee hive that liaa been 
introduced. 

Price, complete, £1 15 0 
Stand/or ditto, 0 10 6 


From which the Combs can be removed at side owning 
whilst supers are on. This Hive affords remarkable facility 
for manipulation, because* the frames can also be taken out 
from top as with other Frame Hives, and at the same time 
affords great opportunity for full inspection, having glass on 
three sides, closed with shutters. 

Price, complete with Cover and Stand, 42s. ; also Bar Frame 
Hives of most approved construction, at Is. M., 12s. 6c/. to 15s. 
each. 

"THE APIARY," by ALFRED Neighbour, 5s., postage 
5d. A newly-arranged catalogue of other improved Hives 
and Appliances, with Drawings and Prices, sent ou receipt of 
Two Stamps. 

GEORGE NEIGHBOUR & SONS, 

127, High Holborn, W.C., A 149, Regent Street, London, W. 


BOULTON & PAUL, NORWICH. 


PRETTY VILLA GREENHOUSES. 

Good workmanship, best materials, lowest prices in 
the kingdom. Estimates for Conservatories, Green¬ 
houses, Ac., to any plans, free of charge. 

Catalogues. 12 stamps Illustrated lists post free. 
Ladles and gentlemen waited upon by special appoint¬ 
ment. 

SWEET BEEATH 

SECURED BY 


Avoid the many attemptedf 

: Digitized by 


Hooper’s 

Cachous 


After smoking or 
eating seasoned food 
Every respectable 
Chemist and Tobac¬ 
conist sells them. 

[They are certified, 
after analysis, to be 
perfectly harmless 
to health.] 
possibly injuriot;i, imitations 

■ ~ sle 


A warded First Prise at the Sydney Exhibition, ISRO. A tcarded 
Fit fit Prise at the Melbourne Exhibition, 18S1. Also 
A warded Silver N.t l d at the Iloual Horticultural Society, 
June, lSSl,for collection of Garden Imj'lcments, Totls, etc. 

“The COVENTRY” (Registered). 


Its 
cheap 
ness 
brings 
it within 
the reach 
of every¬ 
one, and in 
this respect it 
(leties competi¬ 
tion with any A- 
inoncan machine 
before the pub¬ 
lic. It is made, 
as its name im¬ 
plies, at Coventry, 
by skilled English 
workmen, and 
of best English 
steel ami Iron. 

ThesoMuchines 
can also be sun- 

E lied with ROb- 
,ERS at SAME 
PRICE, and 
GRASS BOXES 
at a small extra 
cost. 


To cut 8 in. wide . 
, 10 in. ,, 

. 13 In. ,, . 


NETTLEFOLD SONS de¬ 
sire to call especial attention to 
their "Coventry" Lawn Mower, 
which they can confidently recom¬ 
mend as the best and cheapest in 
the market. 

It has all the Improvements 
which have of late been intro¬ 
duced info this class oi Ma¬ 
chine. either in England or 
America; and for the man¬ 
ner in which it dues its 
work, its lightness, and 
the ease with which 
it can be used, 
cannot be sur¬ 
passed. 


PRICES. 

£2 2s. I To cut 15 in. wide .. £5 5s. 
£3 3s. ,, 13 in. ,, . . £6 6s. 

£4 4s. | 


Manufactured by 

NETTLEFOLD & SONS, 34, High Holborn, London 


SEE THE NEW 

American lawn Mower 

The ‘ PRESIDENT,’ 

Before you ^ Awarded Twenty-four First 

buy any X Gold Silver and Bronze 

other. It is X Medals at Exhibitions 

the best in the ^ America and Enrols.*, 

world, and its wile % Carriage jmid to any Sta- 

exceeds any other. Hon. 

Unsurpassed for 
Simplicity, Du¬ 
ra hi lity, and 
Lidhtnehs ok 
Draught, when 
cutting long or 
short, wet or dry, 
grass. Erery ma¬ 
chine uncondition¬ 
ally warranted. 

Hand Sizes: 

The •PRESI¬ 
DENT.' 8 in.. 42s.; 

10 in. 63s.; 12 in.. 84s.; I4in.. 105s. 5 1C in.,; 126s.; 18 in., 147fl. 

List of Pony aud Horse Mowers on application. 
THOMAS McKENZIE & SONS, Limited, 
16, Holborn Viaduct, London; 

Dawson Street. Dublin ; & Victoria Street, Belfast. 


LAWN MOWERS. 

IS per cent, for cash off makers itrices. 
CARRIAGE PAID. 


LAWN MOWERS.—Shank s, Green's, Excelsior, kc. 
Garden Seats. Rollers, Engines, Barrows, & Tools. 
Coinpiste Illustrated Garden Catalogue for Hit, free. 

DEANE dt CO., 46, King William Street, London Bridge. 


WIRE NETTING 

For Aviaries, Chicken-lion3es, Pbca?antrles, and for the 
exclusion of hares, rabbits, poultry, Ac. Best 
quality, aud carefully galvanised. 


CORRUGATED IRON 

For .Sheds, Outhouses, Farm-buildings, Arc., tfcc. 
These erected complete, if desired. 

ZINC ROOFING 

Fixed complete upon approved principles. 

ZISC HAND-FRAMES. WEATHER-VANES, SMOKY CHIM¬ 
NEY CURERS, BUCKETS. Ac., Ac. 

Every Description of Zinc and Iron Goods. 


Estimates free upon application to 

TREGGON Ss CO. 

(The oldest firm in the trade), 

York Works, Brewery Road. London, N. 
And 23, Jewin strew, e.c. 


OLAY’S 

FERTILISER 

Is the Manure that is used by all the principal 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and Gardeners, 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

7 lbs. 14 lbs. 23 lbs. 58 lbs. 1 cwL. 

Pkts., Is., bags, 2s. 6d. 4s. 6d. 7s. 6d. 12s.6d. 20s. 

CLAY & LEVESLEY,* 

Temple Mill Lane, Stratford, London , E. 


(REGISTERED.) 

Hydro-Carbon Oils as Inseoticides and Washes for Plants 
and Animals- 

SOLUBLE 

FIR TREE OIL INSECTICIDE. 

Bottles, Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 7s. 6d.; 

Gallons, 12s. 6d.; Casks, lls. per gallon. 

FROM ALL SEEDSMEN AND CHEMISTS. 

For washing Rose Trees and killing the Green Fly efix 
them, mix a teaspoouful of the Oil with a pint of soft water ; 
this will do for Pelargoniums and all flowering plants in¬ 
fested with Green Fly, and if applied with one of Hunt's 
aphicideg it will be the best and cheapest remedy ever tried. 

For Wireworms at the roots, water with a solution double 
the above strength. 

For Mealy Bug, Tin ip, and RedJSpider, one tablespoonful 
of the Oil to a quart of water. 

For Ringworm, Itch, and Lice use according to direction? 
ou Bottle. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

Willersley Gardens, February 15, 1882. 

Mr. Huo h KS.—Sir,—Please send me at once one gallon Fir 
Tree Oil. I have again tried the aliove, and believe it to be 
what has been said of it. My previous disappointment with, 
it was on account of its not being stirred sufficiently.— 
Yours, 4c., Jab. Tiuklnuto.n . 


E. 


Manufactured by 

GRIFFITH HUGHES, 

OPERA T1VE CHEM 18T, 

VICTORIA STREET, MANCHESTER. 


ELLIOTT’S IMPROVED 

‘Summer Cloud’ Shading 1 ; 

For Greenhouses, Conservatories, Skylights, and all Class * 
Structures that require Shading Material. I 

It combines EFFICACY with .APPEARANCE, OONYe 4I 
NIENCE with ECONOMY, and its effects are LASTING. 

Sold in packets. One Shilling each, with full directions fori! 
use, and inay be obtained from all Seedsmen aud Nurserymen- , 
Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors: 

CORKY, SOPER, FOWLER, & CO. (Ltd.), 

Finsbury Street, E.C., aud Shad Thames, S.E. London. 


FLETCHER, LOWNDES & CO. 

(LIMITED), 

Patentees and Manu¬ 
facturers of 

GOLD MEDAL. 


Conservatories 

AND 

Greenhouses, 

Boilers and Heating Apparatus. 

Illustrated Catalogue ou application. 

13a, GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTEH 


Printed and Published by the registered Proprietor. ^ 
Robinson, at the Office, 37, Southampton Street, in tt 
Pariah of St. Paul, London, W.C., in the County of Middles® 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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PKICE ONE PENNY. 

RXOIbTK&ED FOR TKAUSMI6SI0H ABROAD. 


T 1ST OF REDDING PLANTS (free on apnli- 

II cition) comprising descriptions and prices of established 
of the most eligible varieties for the terrace parterre, 
ST tropical and ordinary flower garden, the mixed border, 
led for pooping ra matte with shrubs or on the lawn.— 
RICHARD SMITH k OO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
Worcester. 


YUCCA or “ Adam’s Needle ” is a plant winch 
1 is neither so generally known nor planted as much as it 
domes to be, for when in flower it is a most beautiful ob¬ 
ject, its Aloe-like leaves and appearance being at once re¬ 
ntable and inggeafcive of tropical vegetation. The uuder- 
ct-ntioncd kinds are perfectly hardy and suitable for planting 
ia nnieij* of all sizes: Yucca gloriosa pendula, Is. 6d. to 
k M. each; Yucca filameutosa, la. 6d. to 3s. 6<L each ; Yucca 
reenrr*, 1*. Cd. to 3s. 6d_ each.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Sniserjmcn and Seed Merchants, Worceste r. __ 

BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS and BEAUTIFUL 

D GARDENS at a minimum of cost bv sowing choice 
Mtds. Descriptive list on application. Quality is evidenced 
bj numerous unsolicited testimonials, of which the following 
k an rumple: ** The Asters and Stocks I had from you last 
year were very beautiful, and spoken of by 
uv them u being the best they had ever seen. —RICHARD 
SMITH * CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Wor- 


TTARDY CUCUMBER, which produces fr~*t 

XL from 12 in. to 20 in. out-of-doors ; hardy Vegetable 
Marrow, will produce immen* fruit in large quantities. 18 
Cucumber, 6 Vegetable Marrow seed, 7d. free. The above 
require no glass.—MORLEY A OO., Croydon. _ _ 

PARE CLIMBING FERN, which will grow 

Xv up stick or wire like Convolvulus; almost hardy; also 
gold Fern fronds, appear as if covered with gold dust; the 
two carefully packed, free to any address, 2a. 2d. Silver 
Ferns, Is. 6d_ each, free.—MORLEY it OQ., Croy don. _. 


ASPARAGUS, the strongest roots that money ! 

H osn procure, 2s. 6d. per 100. This delicious vegetable does 


HANARY CREEPER. —Three plants of this 

w lorely yellow climber, which is oorered with pretty bloom 
during the summer and autumn, quite hardy, la Id., free.— 
‘“ RLEY & CO.. C roydon. 


MOR_ __ ___ ( ____ 

rpHE most lovely hardy flower in cultivation is 
X Tigridia Paronia. 4 bulb* of this lovely flower, like 
feather in peacock's tail, only la 4d., free.—MORLEY k CO., 

Croydon.___ 

ONLY Is. 2d., free.—This nioe collection of 

VI plants for window or garden culture: 2 purple Ageratum, 
3 beautiful Ireslne, 2 Asters, 2 Stocks, 3 blue Lobelia, showing 
bloom, and 3 golden Pyrethrums.—MORLEY k CO., Croy¬ 
don. 


Worcester. 


,Q£EDSw — Vegetable, Flower, and Farm. — 
B RICHARD SMITH k CO. spare neither expense nor 
trouble In obtaining the Finest Quality, and they Invite a 
tcoiarbon of their prices with those of any other firm.— 
gjCHARD SMITH k CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, 

fKf - "of stove and greenhouse 

Ll PLANTS, comprising the best selections of Camellias, 
Anleaa, Ericas, Epacrls, Ferns, &c., free for a penny stamp. 
-RICHARD SMITH k CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer¬ 
chant*. Worcester. _ 

1AA HERBACEOUS and ALPlNE'PLANTS 

lUvJ for 25s.—Richard Smith & Co.'s selection of the 
ibore contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
beautiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as 
to produce flowers and render the garden attractive aH 
through the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
fc MITH k CO., Nurser ymen and Bee d Merchants, Worc ester. 

PjREEPKRS for Walls, Trellises. Ac., in great 

w variety. By planting what ia suitable, an unsightly 
object may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
tod advice on application.-RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Sureerymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester_ 

PLEMATIS.— 1 The finest varieties for climbing 

and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. p«*r dozen. Descriptive 
D*t on application.—RICHARD 8M1TH & CO., Nurserymen 
«»<1 Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by CbubFs 

y Patent Process. Sacks, Is. each; 15 sacks, 12s; 30 sacks. 
»■ (all sacks included). Truck-load, free on rail, 25s.; limited 
juantitiee of P. M. special quality, granulated, in sacks only, 
}x &1 each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for Potting and use in 
Conservatory. Terms strictly cash with order. To obtain the 
Pouine article, buy direct from the Manufacturers, CHUBB, 
ROUND A Co., Fibre Works, West Ferry Road, Millwall, 
Loudon, E. 


OISItURST COMPOUND.-Used by many of 

V lading gardeners since 1859 against red spider, mildew, 


--it gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
ueMing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre- 
Uuatious intended to supersede it. In boxes. Is., 3s., 10s. 6iL 

American' bucThT on apple trees 

CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter's brush on 
biumrst Compound, and working the lather Into the Infected 
f»rt. 


Digitized by 


(U^HtlRSTlNE keeps feet dry, softens hard 

, boot*, preserves leather, takes a polish. Inboxes. 6d. and 
«eh. Wholesale Fy Price's Patent Candle Company 
Recited). Retail by Seedsmen and Oilmen. 


TIOSEThOEE ! HOSE !-Patent Red Rubber 

■ LX (kuden Hose, stands severe tests of Government Depart- 
thus proving superiority of quality. Lasts four times 
m long as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter in weight, 
******* to strength, and cheaper in the long run than any 
boae for garden use. A correspondent wTites, “ I have 
S*?* length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine years, and 
, * “cy m good as ever ” Private customers supplied at 
iri^pncet.—Samples and prices of MERKYWEATHEK k 
Manufacturers, 63. Long Acre, W.C. 


r W is the time for amateurs to purchase 
Coleus without risk. 9 charming little plants, each per¬ 
fectly distinct, exquisite colours, la. 6d, free, carefully packed. 
—MORLEY k CO., Croydon. 

1H BLOOMING bulbs Gladioli, la. 3d., free. 

J-U Each bulb wUl produce a spike of magnificent bloom 
from 12 in. to 18 in. in length ; quite hardy; requires no care. 
-MORLEY^* CO., Croydon. 

■DEDDlNG“TLANTS, all well established and 

X) strongly rooted. Golden Feather, 100 2s., 501s.; Lobelia 
compacta, dwarf dark blue, 100 4a, 25 Is.; Ageratum Impe¬ 
rial, dwarf blue; Calceolaria, fine yeUow ; Coleu^ showy 
colours; Fuchsias, red and white ; Heliotrope; Stimulus 
(Monkey Flower); Verbenas, scarlet, white, purple, and 
pink ; and Petunias, aU per 100 6s., dozen Is; Geranium Ve¬ 
suvius, strong, 100 10s., dozen Is. 6d. Securely packed with 
damp Moss in postal boxes. Large orders per rail. All free. 
Packages gratis.-COVENTRY k CARSTAIRS, lllTGray's 
Inn Road, London, W.O. 


QUPERB COLEUS.—Having a good stock, will 

O send 12 grand varieties, to Include Miss Roelna, ChlUon, 
J. Bamshaw, *c., for 2s., or 6 ditto for to. 2d.; all extra 
strong plants, and wcU packed. Choice zonal Geraniums. 3s., 
4s., to 6e. per doz.. free; seedling Verbenas, from choicest 
flowers, much superior to cutting plants. Is. 6d. per doz.; 
Ptockwood Ridge Cucumbers (for outdoor cyjtuTehSfor 
Is. 2d.; all strong, and post free In boxes.—RAVEN 8CROFT, 
Bolvoir Road, Lordship Lane, S.E. 


"DEAUTIFUL Climbers for greenhouse, window 

JD boxes, or worm border. Iponuea limbata elegant is- 
sfrna, purple and white, rubro-ccerulea, immense sky blue, 
and hoderacea superba, blue and white: 6 strong plants of 
any for Is. 3<L ; I pom am rubro-caerulea alba, pure white, 6d. 
each; also Thunbergius. white, buff, orange, and mixed, very 
pretty, always in bloom, same price; Maurandya Barclayuna 
and Lophospennum scandens, 3 for la, 6 for Is. 6d. ; Plum¬ 
bago capeusis, lovely pale blue. 3 for Is. All post free in 
boxes and moss.-RAVEN 8CROFT, Belvoir Road. Lordship 
Lane, 8.E. _ _ _ 

QUPERB GLOXINIAS. — Twelve strong, 

O healthy plants of the finest strains extant of these lovely 
flowers, to bloom this summer, with printed instructions for 
successful cultivation in any warm greenhouse, post free in 
strong box and Moss, for 3s. 6d.; 12 smaller, 3e. These are 
all from immense flowers of perfect form and colour, mostly 
erect, and will produce blooms quite equal to named kinds at 
four times the price. Testimonial from the Rev. W. Mor- 
I'.isoh.—" Please send me another dozen of Gloxinias; those 
I had from you last year turned out so weH that I should like 
to have some more."—P.O.O. (preferred) or stamps to 
RAVEN8CROFT, Belvoir Road, Lords hip Lane, S.E. 

NDCOTIANA AFFINIS.—I can again supply 

J-v nice plants of this lovely and exquisitely scented flower. 
They are suitable for pot culture, or if planted out-of-doors 
In a bed of rich soil the effect in the long summer evenings is 
very fine. Prices: Healthy yeung plants, post free. In strong 
boxes. Is. 2d. each; strong plants, in 3-ln. pots, at 2s. each.— 
RAVENSCROFT, Belvoir Road, Lordship Lane, S.E. 

p OLDEN FEATHER, strong plants, Is. per 

VT 100 ; Creeping Jenny, the hardiest and prettiest of all 
trailing plants, 1 b. per doz.. all free.—WILLIAM BARNES, 
Pole Hill Nursery, Hillingdon, Uxbridge. _ [1495 


Gck igle 


MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS.-Fifth year of 

1VJ. distribution.— I am prepared to again supply my well- 
known hampers of flower*. 20 dozen choice bedding plants 
for one guinea, including 10 dot best assorted Geraniums 
(alone worth the money), and 10 dozen Fuchsias, Asters, 
Petunias, Zinnias, Stooks, Phlox Drummondi, Balsams. 
Lobelias, Tropseolum, kc. ; package included. Orders will be 
sent out in rotation, and must be accompanied by a remit¬ 
tance—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath Nurseries. 
Uxbridge. 


—EW I)OtJfiLE WHITE FUCHSIA Et>KL- 

WEISS.—The finest ever offered In every respect, 2s. 
each, post free ; April 20 —HENDER & CO., Plymouth. 


•PEN dozen Bedding ‘Plants for 10 b. G<1 , com* 

JL prising 4 dozen Geraniums and 6 dozen various ; package 
Included.-T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge. __ 

TTAWKINS’ Guinea hamper of Bedding Plants. 

JLL —As only a limited number can be supplied, order 
early to avoid disappointment. Many orders received too late 
for execution last year. Numerous letters from nobility and 
gentry speaking in highest praise of these hampers open for 
perusa l at t he Nurs eries, H iUingdon He ath, Uxbridge. 

ft HRYSANTHEMUMS ! CHRYSANTHE- 
Vj mums !! CHRYS AN TH EMU MS III -Cutting* from a 
choice coUeciion of 200 varieties, correctly named. Is. doz., Gs. 
100. or rooted, ditto. Is. 6d. doz. 10s. 100, or 15s. the collection.— 
T b HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridg e. 

■\fEW^DOUB'LE MiMULXJS Hoae-in-Hoso^ 

IN very pretty, strong plants, 3s. dozen.—T. HAWKINS. 
Hillin gdo n Heath , Uxbridge. 


Hillin gdo n Heath , Uxbridge. _ 

ffYClLAMEN.—Large bulW of finest strains 

v grown, 5s. dozen; very cheap.—IVJ. HAWKINS. Hil¬ 
lingdon Heath, Uxbridge. * __ 

■pELARGONlUSIS (Regal and Fancy).—Finest 

I strain grown. In full flower, very handsome plants, 
carefully packed. 15s._per doz.; second quality, 12s per doz. 
—T. J/HAWK I Na, F\R.H.8., Hilling don Heath, Ux brid ge. 
PUCHSI AS.—Choicest varieties in fulT flower, 
-L 8s. and 12s. per dos., carefully packed.— T. J. HAW¬ 
KINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. __ 

TOteTOKirnfOM aTORS 1 TOMATOES 

X Grown with Immense success last year. Vide Gardkn- 
nfQ ILLUHTRATBD, July 16, 18&1. BUM iMb. ftrong 
plants, 2s. dozen, carefully packed.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hil- 
lingdon Heath, Uxbridge. __ 


Uxbrid ge. 

nAlTyEDLARlAS. — Golden Gem and other 

\J choice varieties, fins large plants 2s. dozen. 12s. 1W, 
very cheap; cuttings of same, 5s. 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
HUilngdon Heath. Uxbridge.__ 


Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. __ 

MELON PLANTS.—Any variety, strong and 
1Y1 healthy, 3s. dozen.-T. HAWKINS, miliugdon Heath, 


healthy, 
Uxbridge. 


MYOSOTIS DISS1T1 FLORA (Forget-mo-iiot). 

JLYjL Strong plants in bloom. Is. 6d. dozen.—T. J. HAW¬ 
KINS. Hilling don H eath, Uxbrid ge. _ . 

BUTTINGS.—Azalea, 9i per dozen ; variepated 

Vj Geraniums, Is. per dozon; plain ditto, 9d. per dozen; 
Fuchsias, 9d. per dozen: Calceolarias, 5s. per 100.—T. J. 

HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge^ _. 

rtARNATI'ON and PlCGTEE.—Finest strain, 

v strong little plants, 5s. per 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, 

F.R.H.S., Hilling don Heath . Uxbridge. _. 

PlNKSTTlNNSl FtN KS !-\V}iite and Red, 
X large plants, showing bloom. 2s. per dozen—T. J. UAW- 
K1N8, HiUingdon Heath. U-xbridgo. 


pHKAP PLANT’S.^—Geraniums, mixed 

vl per doz< 


__ . Is. 6d. 

per dozen; Fuchsias, Binglo and double, Is. 6iL per 
dozen; Chrysantnemum - flowered aud Bettendges best 
Quilled Asters, Is. 6d. per dozen: Lobelia (dv.arf), largo 
plants, la. 3d. per dozen; Stofcks, Is. per dozeu; retunuis, 
best striped. Phlox Drummondi. aud Balsams, Is. per dozen. 
T. J. HAWKINS, F.RH.S., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbr idge. 

ITARltlSON’S GIANT MUSK, beautifully 

XL scented and beautiful in flower, la. 6d. per dozen.—T, 
J. HAW KIN 8, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

■CrONEYSUCKLE.—Strong cuttincs. Gil. dozen. 
XL — T. J. HAWKINS, HiU ingdon Heath, Uxbridge. __ 

QUNFEoWER and HOLLYHOCK. - Best 

O strain, to. dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbrfdga 


PHEAP PLANTS. — Cabbage plants, Is. 6d. 

VJ per 100; Cauliflower, 3 best varieties, 2s. per 100; Broc¬ 
coli, 5 varieties, 2s. por 100; Cos and Cabbage Lettuce, Is. per 
100.—T, HAWKINS, F.R.H.3-, Hillin g don Heath, Uxbri dge. 

T AING & CO.’S Gold Medal Begonias.—100,000, 

Xl now iu cultivation, will produce in their nurseries a mag¬ 
nificent floral display. Orders booked now for blooming 
plants middle of June; price 12a. to 6(K. per doz<m • cata¬ 
logues on application.—Address, JOHN LAING k CO., 
Forest Hill, S.E. 
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■TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Warranted).— 

J. Eighth year of distribution.—The seed has been personally 
collects! from handsome, weil-growrn fruit. Mnuy testimo¬ 
nials firm market ami private growers ; 16 reeds, Is.. 6 seed* 
7d., post frie — ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wal- 
lingtcn, Surrey._ _ 

E W. BEEDELL’S SEEDS, guaranteed to lie 

# nf the best quality that can be procured, in small 
packets to suit amateurs. Cyclamen, Wiggins' Prize Strain, 
7d.-i«r jacket; Miles' Spiral Mignonette, extra selected ; 
Chryfaiitlu mum Etoile dOr ; Lobclin rosea ; (F.nothera 
taraxaeifolia, large white-flowered trailing perennial, flowers 
12 in. round ; Nicotian* longiflora, N. aflinis; Cm nation Gre- 
nadin. brilliant double scarlet; Solamun hybridtuu Empress, 
new vaiiety ; Daisy, extra double ; Castilleja irnlivisa, hardy 
handi < ire annual, with scarlet flowers in dense spikes, flue 
pot plant. All 6 d. per packet, Gaillardia picta Lorcnziana, 
new, Is. j^er packet; Geranium and Pelargonium, each GiL 
per packet.—It. w. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 

Bun i y.___ 

B ALSAM, extra double, mr especial strain, 25 
M < ds, 7d. post.' —Gauijen ixo IllchtmA.TEI) of July 30, 
3881, c.ijb: "Mr. Beedell, nurserynmn, of Wallington, semla 
us i< markable blooms of Camellia-flowered Balsams of excel¬ 
lent fenu; their colours include pure white, blight scarlet, 
I tiri !<, crimson, and tine striped varieties: some of the blooms 
me» me quite 2i in. across.’’—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nur¬ 
series. Wallington, Surrey._ 

F ANCY PANSY, from my beautiful collection 

of endless variety of colours, 6 el. per packet.—E. W. 
BEE1) ELL. The Nurseries, Wal 1 ingt on .Surrey._ 

TVtOTlCE.—.All seeds of Is. and upwards ]>ost 

IN free.—It. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington. 


piiOlCK {SEEDS, w ith full Cultural Directions 

VJ on each packet. Musk, thousands of i>lants from 1 
paclet ; Anemone, Auricula, Calceolaria. Carnation, Gen- 
tiana. Heliotrope, Petunia, Pink, Picotee, Primrose, all 
colours, Solatium, Ten-week Stock, Verbena, Variwrated 
Kale, most beautiful colours, all Cd. per isvcket. Phlox 
Drummondi grandiflora, Polyanthus, all 4d. j>er packet. Ice 
Plant, Pyrethrum, Antirrhinum, Canary Creeper, Egg Plant, 
Evening Scented Stock, Ornamental Beet, Violet, Sensitive 
plant, Tobacco plant. Wallflower, red and golden, all 3d. per 
packet.—It. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Surrey. _ _ _ __ 

F lIMULA SINENSIS. — Same magnificent 

strain I sent out last season, per packet, Is. Cd. aml‘2s. 6 <L, 
20 seeds. Cd. Cineraria, Covent Garden strain, per packet, 
Is. Cd. and 2s. Cd., or 100 seeds, Cd. All the choicest varieties 
of Asters. 6 d. per packet. Begonia, tubcrouc rooted, Laiug’s 
strain, Cd. per packet.—It. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, 
Wnllington. Surrey. _ _ 

iTTrinTT'E atalud ues of choice seeds 

AUjUUVJ in Fmall quantities, and General Catalogue of 
Plants are now ready, post free.—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, 
T he N nrreric*. Wallington, Surrey. __ 

IXRAN D N EW COLEUS —These suqiasa all in 

Vjf cultivation. Matterhorn, Chonlex, Moutcfleury, Monte 
Rosa. Auboniie, Chillion, Gd. each, or 2s. Cd. the set of six; 
the r< mon Coleus, most curious and effective, Is. each; 
Mr*. G. Simpson, Royal Purple, James Bnmshaw, Lovely 
Glitter, Princess, Diadem, Sensation, Prince of Wales, 
Puchiri of Trek, Disideratuin, Juno, 3d. each, or 2s. Cel. the 
aet of twelve.—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wal 
lingtor, Surrey^ 


L obelia,' ffijtaii’s Prize white, Is. per doz., 

6 s. per ICO; Leraon Verbenas, 4 for la.; Carnations, 2 b. 
per doz.; do. The Bride, pure white, 4d. each ; Tropaiolum, 
Pall c? Eire, 4d. each; Abutilcn Boule de Neige and others, 
tid. each ; Heliotrope, light and dark. Is. Cd. j,cr do/.. ; Musk 
Harrhoni. 2d. per doz.; Verbenas, mixed colours, la. per doz. 
- ROUT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, .Surrey. 

F TENIA Alagna Charter, Is. each ; do. 

double white, 4d. each; do. double purple, 4d. each ; 
do. double pink, 4d. each; Asters, all the best kinds, 9iL per 
dor.; Stocks, Ten-week, 6 d. per doz.; Tomato plan ts, Nis- 
bett's Victoria (new), Is. Gd. per doz.; Lavender plants. Is. 
per doz.; Cyclamen j>ersicuui. Is. 6 d. i>er doz.; all post free 
ovrrls.— ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Burrey. 


pYCLAMEN^! CYCLAMENS '-Nice young 
VJ plants for wintcr-floworing, of the famous Covent Gar¬ 
den varieties, specially prej>ared for nnall growers, Is. 6 d. 
per dozen ; 10 s. per 100 ; extra selected, 2s. per dozen. Beau¬ 
tiful scarlet Anemone. 6 d. and Is. per packet, all post free; 
cash with order.—J. CORN HILL, Byflfcet.Wi ybridge station. 

i nn non bedding wal- 

lUUjUUU LACE'S choice named Doldias, 3s. doz., 
20s. per 100. Geraniums—Vesuvius, 2n.; Bronze, 3s.; Scented, 
fa.; Tricolor, 4s. ; Ivv-leaf, 4s.; Freak of Nature, 6 «. per doz.; 
twelve choice named for pots, 4s. ; six, 2 s. 6 d. ; Tropieoluin 
Hermann Grashoff and Ball of Fire, 2s. doz.; Iresine, Lobelia, 
Harrison's Musk, Coleus Verschaffelti, Is. dozen; Menem- 
bryauthemum cordifolium. Is. dozen, 6 s. ICO: Crimson King 
Petunias and Heliotrope, la. 6 d. do/.. ; J. W. s grand spotted 
Mimulus, 3s. dozen; Tradescautia quadricolor, 6 <L each, 4s. 
dozen : Golden Fyrcthnun, 2s. 100. Free, cash with order.— 
Rose Nursery, Abbot * La ngley, Herts. _ _ 

plT cole us. - j.W alla ce. f. R. ils^v 

11 New Coleus of 1880-81, good plants, 2s. per doz.; 12 
Achimenes, 2 s.; named, 2s. 6 d. 12 Gesnerias and Tjda*as, 
3s. 6 d. Wallace’s Prize Fuchsias, including Lizzie Vidler 
and Trumpeter, good rooted plants, 2a. per doz. All post 
free. Cash with order.—Rose Nursery, Abbots Langley, Herts. 

pilKYSANTIIEMUMSW- J. WALLACE, 

VJ F.R. II.S.—Prize Chrysanthemum* (500 varieties), including 
early, large incurved, renexed, Japanerc, and l*oiupone,2s. tier 
doz., 12s. jier 100; cuttings. Is. Cd. per doz., 8 s. per 100. 
Paris Daisies, 2s. Gd. ; yellow, 3s. Cd. per doz. Wallace's 
grand strain of Gloxinias, 4s. per dux. All |tost free, cash 
with order.—Rose Nursery', Abbots Langley. Herts. 

t TliOJCE CliRYSANlH EMU MS.—25 bcauti- 

YJ ful varieties Pompones, strong healthy plants for pot 
culture or open ground, correctly named and post free for 4s., 

12 for 2s. (I offer special prize, value five guineas, for cut 
blooms Pompones for competition amongst my customers at 
Royal Aquarium next November. Everyone can grow Poin- 
jtonus). £5 varieties Japanese and incurved, same price; 50 
for 7 s., or complete collection of 100 varieties, 12 s., carriage 
fm\ Cuttings half price.—N. DAVIS, 66 , Warner Road, 

< iititbcrwt 11. London. _ 

"L'LRNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, amlSomcr- 
X get, by an experienced collector of 25 years; correctly 
named and packed; with Instruction Book for making 
Rockery, planting Ferns, kc., with each 5*. order. 14 to 20 
named varieties, 7s. per 100. Small (post), 30 for 2s. AHPLE- 
Nll M FONTANUM, H EPTE N TRI ON A LE, and l'OLY- 
K'lK HUM LONCIIITIS (Holly), la. each. 1000 varieties 

BRITISH and EXOTIC. Catalogue, 2d. Estab. 25 years_ 

E. GILL, Lodging-house “ecptx, Lynton, Nj Devon. [1554 


GEE before you buy.—Pansies, 2 dozen speci- 

O men blooms, correctly named, post free for 12 stamps.— 
WM. SANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, Staffordshire._ 

—Now ready, Sanders’ Catalogue of 

Fancy Pansies, with practical hints on their 
cultivation, free by post for one penny stain]).—WM. SAN¬ 
DERS, Florist, The Gardens, Leek, Staffordshire. 

rPHE CHEAPEST SHILLING’S-WORTH of 

X Hardy Annual Flower Seeds ever sent out. 12 packets, 
with full cultural directions, in beautifully-coloured wrapj>er, 
free by j>ost for 13 stainjis.—W. SANDERS, The Gardens, 
Leek, Staffordshire._ 

OINGLE DAHLIAS, unrivalled for cutting; 

O Alba, or White Queen; Lutea, pure yellow with darker 
centre; Paragon, maroon; Dahlia Juarez], with double 
Cactus-like flowers of a rich crimson; a rooted cutting of 
each of the above post free on receijit of P.O.O. for 4s.— 
CARAWAY k CO., Durdham Down, Clifton, Bristol. 

TROUBLE BY RETD BUMS, the best hardy 

X/ plant for cut. flowers ; named varieties, assorted colours, 


plant for cut. 

^dnzen, jncludiug package. 


Cash with oriler.—GAKA- 
& CO , Durdham Dov/ n, Clifton, Bris tol. 


fPEA-SCENTED Roses in pots for the eonser- 

X vatory or open ground.—Ouo docen of these beautifully 
fragrant and free-flowering Roses, fine bushy plants, coming 
into bloom, for 16s., including Marechal Niel, Nijihetos, &c. ; 
two dozen, e<iually choice, 30s. Securely lacked ami for¬ 
warded on receipt of P.O.O. or cheque. List of Roses in 
t«>(s, bedding j)fants, kc., jx>st free.—GEO. COOLING it 

SO N, T he Nurseries. Bath._ _ 

pLEM AT1S for Cliinbinp: or Bedding. — One 
VJ dozen choice named kinds for 15s., Btrong plants, and in¬ 
cluding several new and very beautiful varieties ; half dozen, 
9s.; basket and packing free for cash with order ; descriptive 
list post free.—GEORGE COOLING & SON, The Nurseries, 
Bfttn. _ 


SEEDS OF HARDY BIENNIALS AND 

O PERENNIALS FOR SOWING NOW.-Twelve packets, 
including nljiine Auricula, finest double German Wallflower, 
German Brompton Steak, double Carnation, Pentsteinon, 
Polyanthus, kc., post free, with full cultural directions, 
Stamps or P. O. O. to GEO. COOLING k SON, The 
IVth 




LjGLi.i HUcAh. — Healthy ami cstaldished 
XL jilants in j ot? in variety, that will bloom well t.hig sea¬ 
son, 6 s. pt-r dozen, package free for cash with order. As these 
are very scarce early orders are solicited.—GEO. COOLING 
k SON. The Nurseries, Rath. _ _ __ 

“I A-WEEK GERMAN STOCKS and Gernian 

XU Asters, 2 ». per 100 . warranted double; Zinnia eh gnus, 
double, 6 d. dozen; Double Balsam, Is. jjxt dozen; Yellow 
Pyrethrum, 2s. per 100; Musk Harrisom and Lobelia, 6 d. 
dozen. — W . CULI.INGIT)R D, Ft » rest Gate, E ._ 

"DEDDINTI PLANTS.—Geraniums, Fuchsias, 

-D Coleus, Lolielias, and Verbenas, Is. 6 d. per dozen; 
Pelargoniums, 6 d. each; Spira.-a, 6 tL each; Gloxinias, Gd. 
each; Achimenes, 6 d. each pot of 12 bulbs; Tricolor and 
Bicolor Geraniums, nil a itumn struck plants, 2s. Cd. dozen. 
—W. CUL LIN G FORD, Forest Gate . E. _ 

In DOZEN strong, well-rooted bedding plants 

Xtl for lCs., consisting of 4 dozen strong Geraniums (best 
varieties), amt 8 dozen various Lobelias. Petunias, Balsams, 
Phlox Drummondi gRinditlora, imported Stocks and Asters, 
Mlguonettc, kc. : carriage free for 10 s.. 6 dozen for 5s.— 
CASBONJtSON, Millfield, Peterborough. 

F ADDING PLANTS ! BEDDING PLANTS !- 

The following, all strong seedlings ready for bedding out: 
Phlox Drummondi grandiflora from imported sealed packet 
seed, Rose and Camellia flowered Balsams from imported 
seed ; Miles' Spiral Mignonette, all at Gd. perdoz. ; 4 doz. for 
19 stamj s, or Is. 6 iL postal order, packed ki strong )>nstal 
boxes in damp Moss.—CASBON & SON, Florists, Millti. Id, 
Peterborough. 

"I Q VERY Showy Coleus, splendid well rooted, 

J-fcl strong plants, worth Gs. doz., free In (lamp Moss for 3s. 
do/,; six for Is. 9d.; 3 for Is.— CAfcLON k SON, Millfield, 
Peterborough. 


f|UTDOOR CUCUMBERS.—The best sort in 

VJ cultivation is the First Prize Incomparable Ridge, which 
produces in the open ground abundance of fruit from 18 in. 
to 22 in. in length. Three strong healthy plants, free and safe 
in postal case, for Is. 3d., or six for 2s. 4d.—C. SHILLING, 
N urseryman and Seeds ma n, Winch fleld, Hants. [1515 

^REAK OF NATURE —A novel and handsome 
J- variegated Pelargonium, new, three good plants Is. Cd 
Seedling Begonias from splendid strain will make fine flower¬ 
ing plants this summer ; four plants Is. (kL free.—A SWAN¬ 
SON, Florist, Borton-on-Humber. 

•"TOMATOES for Greenhouse or Outdoor Cul 

-*■ ture, Is. 6 d. dozen ; Mnrrnw plants, 4 for Is., free. —W. 
E. BOYCE, 14 , Gloucester Road, Holloway, London, N. 


pfiLOX DKUMMONDKequal to the Verbena 

J- Tor bedding), twelve, 9d.; twenty-five. Is. 4d—W. E. 
BOYC’K, 14, Gloucester Road, Holloway, N. 

rjHEAB PLANTS —CaleeohtHas, Clnysanthe- 

yj mums. Fuchsias, Coleus, Is. Cd. dozen; Ageratuni, 
Perilla, Harrison's Musk, 9d dozen; Asters, Golden 
Feather, Scabious, Cd. dozen; early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, 2s. dozen; Scarlet Musk, three for Is., lmst frt>e.— 
W. E. BOYCE, Gloucester Road, Holloway, London, N. 


Digitized by <^oo 
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fJINE really choice strong Plants, 2s. 10d., 

J-v including Carter's new Troj«eolmu Empress of ludia, 
Begonia, Salvia patens, &c.: twelve choice named Fuchsias, 
2s. ; three ’l omatoes, splendid new sort from 4-iu. pots, Is.— 
SIMCOX, 158, Severn ltoad, Cardiff. 

"DEDDING PLANTS.—Ten dozen, Bis. (kb, 

ff half, 7s. 6 <l., consisting of strong zonal and variegated 
Geraniums, Calceolarias, lleliotrojies. Fuchsias, Cuiuieas, 
violas. Pansies, kc. Satisfaction guaranteed.—SIMCOX, 158 
Severn Road. Cardiff. 

90 DOZEN BEDDING PLANTS^autunm- 

VJ struck cuttings, 21b. ; half quantity. 11*., include* Gera¬ 
niums, Calceolarias, Coleus, Begonias. Paris Daisies, Lobe- 
£*&}} with order; j.rice list, stnmpwl envelope. 
—HUGHES, Bollmwood, Wilmslow, Cheshire. [ 1513 

PjlNIORARIA.—Wells’ large dowering, flow-era 
V 3 ill. across, see report; in Gakoeniko Illt'stji ated, 
April lo, page 76 This is the best time to sow; j)tr packet 
Ik. 6 d. and2s. Gd., from W. WELLS, Florist, Earlswood, 
Surrey. ' 

ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. - Strong 

-O- Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn-flowering 
Aneim ne (see Gardening Im.urteated. 8 eptember 4 . 
W80), 1*. each, post free.—GEORGE PHIPPEN. Victoria 
Nursery, Oxford Road. Reading. Established 186& 


HHRISTMAS ROSES.—Beautiful hardy wh 

VJ flowers from Christinas to Lent; one.plant, 7d.; 
2s. €d.; twelve, 4s. I’d.; now ready, ca^h with order; ciuri 
paid.—GI BBS & CO.. Wco abridge, .Suffolk. _ . 

DILEA MUS( (. SA, a jnetty bright {.rei 

X Feru-like jlant for table decoration, 7d. each, 2 for 
Carriage paid.—GIBBS k CO., Wood bridge, Suftol k. 

"FUCHSIAS.—Strong 1 limits of l est sorts J 
X early flowering, 3«. per dozen.—GIBBS k CO., Wo 
bridge, Suffolk. ____ 

nLUTCRIMSON CLOVE CARNATIONS 

VJ Strong plants from open ground. Two furls. 3<L, cani: 
paid.—GIBBS & CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

NTEW VARIEGATED-LEAVED SF 

-LM FLOWER.—A most eff ective and higlily onmn:< n 
novelty. Seed, Is. per packet.—GIBBS A CO., Woodbri'l 
Suffolk. __ 

T WO N ]' \V A QU1LEG IAS. —Aqu ilegia ccenil 

hybritlu, yellow and pale blue, and A. califoniicahybrii 
yellow and onnige-nd. both awarded first-class ccrtilicat 
Plant* to flower this season, 9«L each. Seed of each, 9d. j 
packet.—COBBS k CO., Woodbridge, Suftolk._ 

rp U BEROU S Bl^G ON IAS. - Strong healthy plan 

X from the best named sort* to flower this Beason, 6 1 
3s. 3d., assorted colour*. Specimen for 8 stamp*.—GIB! 
k CO., Woodbridpv, Suffolk. 

ANA 'LONGIFLORA. - Plante 1 

each; seed 7d. per pkt. A deliciously fragrant pla 
with j'ure white flowers ; one will scent a whole house; ea*i 
cultivated ; almost perpetual bloc mer. — GIBBS k C( 
Woodbridge, Suffolk._ 

N EW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— a fine 1< 

from a celebrated Continental raiser, Fix for 3s. 3d., a 
sorted. First-class novelties.—GIBBS & CO., Woodbridg 
Suffolk. ____ 

PRIMULAS.—Finest fringe*! red and white 

X la. nor dozen ; Fred fd. Fern-leaved variety, most be*! 
tiful red tuid w hite, Ik. Cd. per dozen ; seed Cd. l-er packrt.- 

GIBBS k CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk._ 

•PENNIS. —The finest close growing cvergveei 
X GRASS SEEDS for LAWNS, Is. ,.,-r lb. GUAR 
SEEDS for all ]>urpo*e* and all soils ; adviou freely giun. J 
uobleman’K gardener writes: “ Knowing bow dilbcult it i* t 
obtain jmre stocks of Grass seeds, even when price is u secot 
dary consideration, I w’rite to say the supply 1 obtained fn>D 
you for our new terrace lawns has given great s:iti>factiui 
Although it was not sown till the middle of July, we non 
(October 18 of same year) have a nice close turf, composed 0 
the finest dwarf permanent Grasses—quite five from weed 
or objectionable kinds." Another customer write*: " 1’leas 
send me three bushelB of the very best Lawn Gras* Heed* 
suitable for an exceedingly hot upland soil, without any mix 
ture of Clover. The seed I have had of you has been the on!] 
kind w hich has been able to resist the influence of the mu 
and drought upon my thin, gravelly scii." — RICHAKE 
SMITH and CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Wor 

cester. F.stablished 1804. _ _ 

POR PRESENT PLANTING.-Reduced 

X Prices.—Fine autumn-sown Enflekl Market, Rain ham, 
Shilling's Queen, DrmnheadSavoy, F.arly Bainhum, bugan 
loaf, Robinson's Drumhead, Thousand-headed, green curies] 
Kale, Roseberry Brussels S] routs, and Scryirger* Giant 
Brussels Sprouts at 4d. per 100; 2*. t'd. p< r 1000 ; 20*. i«e« 
U 4 UW. Bath Ces aud Cabbage lettuce, 4«L 100; 3s. 10«, 
2*. 10,000. - (.'ash with oi.f.'-r io EDWARD LEIGH, 
Wrotham Farm, He.mf- ld, Godaiming._ _ _ _ 

rjOMPLETE Succession for Vegetable Garden 

VJ the whole year through, fine plants.—Cauliflower, rit, 
Wulcheren, Witch's Autumn Giant, and Snow's (true) win* 
ter White, Is. l(Xl; 7s. 1000. Broccoli, Walchcren, Sipson 
Early White, Edmonton Late White, Late Queen, Cattclll 
Eclipse, Giant. I’urjde, uml White Sprouting, ?d. 100; t*. 
1000. Green Curled and Melville's Variegated Kale, ltul 
Dutch, Wiuniugstadt Cabbage, Early Ulm, and Dnunhcsu 
Savoy, Couvc 'Tronchuda. Roseberry and Coveut Gardrn 
Brussels Sprouts. Cos and Ca>)ba.ge Lettuce, Cd. per 100; 4*. 
j>er 1000 of EDWARD LEIGH, Wrotham Farm. DunsfeW. 
Godaiming. N.B.- Will send any of aboxe rest free Ui 
extra at tne price offeml jier 100 , carefully packed in sterns' 

paper ; will arrive any distance fre-sh as first draxrn. _ 

PLANTS.—Torn Thumb Nasturtiums, biilliant 

X scarlet, golden yellow, mid black; nurpasse? Geranium* 
and Calceolarias for bedding ; twenty-five plant*, any colour 
or mixed. Is. 81 L, post free.-HARKNESS k SON, Bwlalc, 
Yorkshire.______ 

B asket of hardy plants, comprising 

named Phloxea, Pentstcmoua, Pansies, A iolns, Canipa- 
milns. Cunterbui-y Bells, hybrid Foxgloves, Aquilemas. se.> 
120 plants, 7s. 6<1., carriage paid; half, 4s.—HAtthMSoo • 
SON. NurFcrymen, Bedale, Yorkshire. ___ 

V IOLAS for immcdiato effect, sjilendid for 
nuiFsing or edging; blue. 6 «. 100; yellow, fis. Cd. 100 , or 
Is. dozen, post free.-HARKNESS & SON, Exelhy Lane 
Nurserv. Bedale. __ 


‘ULI 1 Hit 1 DDE S Prize Globe Asters (24 vane- 
X) tie*), same strain as we exhibited so successfully 1 ^* 
Feasou, 50 plants, 1*. 8 d.; 100, 2*. 9d.. post free.-HAltN- 
NKSS k SON, Exelhy LaneJSursery, Bedale.____ 

PHLOX Drummondi grandiflora (twelve varie- 

X ties). Flowers of this beautiful strain rival the perenni 
Phlox in size. *hape, and colour; 50 plants, 2 b. ; lw, "*■» 
jiost free.—HARK NESS & SON, Bedale._- 

O ERASTIUil tomentosum, or Snow j n ^ ,u 1 !Si 

mer; finest white edging plant; fine ll^b^’/lx: 

12s. 1000, post or carriage paid.—HARKNESS & &GN, h ’ 
Lane Nursery, Bedale. __ __ _ , 

F OR PRESKNTSOWING.-24packctschoicttV 

varieties, perennials and biennials, paper on rmtirs • 
kc., 2a. 2d. free ; half. Is. 2d. frec.-F. B. BANJA, been*- 
man, 4, Market Street, Westhoughton, near Bolton. 

"A STER SEEL>7]ii'izcTquilled, from collection. 

Jtl. seventeen colours. These Asters are n, ‘' 7 . . ^ 

continuing in beauty till destroyed by front: l’ r , > u decorr- 
ding orbordering, or grown in flower-pots for tai-ie 

tion. Mixed seed, from the above colours, rer 1 * 0 . - r : 

stamps 1 two packets. Is., post free. - Address, 

DAXON, Croft, near Warrington. - -—. 

PDELAY El,S8 (Bridal Everlastin; 

Xl rarest of Alpines, and is collected by touri*» , ^ 

utmost peril of life only; this singular flower is ioun« g(lir 
quite easy of cultivation, being a hardy percuuiak 
shape flowers. Seed per packet, 12 stand*; who Ytanu*, 
flower and cultural instructions, three r»ck?WJ' 
free .-' 1 SAMUEL DAXON, Croft, near Warn ngton-_ ^ 

inn SAXIFRAGES in 12 best njinrf jam 

XVJU ties, full of flower, free to rail for 7a. 6 d.-v- 1 
CLOUGH, Northecdcn, Cheehire. 
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Cheap Bedding and other Plants. 

Omniums, from single pots, scarlet, pink, Ac., 2s. 6 d. per 
doz, 16s. per 100 . 

Heliotropes, Mesembryanthemums, Calceolarias, yellow 
Sslrias, Lantanas, Lobelias, Ageratums, Tropaeolums. 
Iresines. from single pots. Is. 6 <L and 2s. per doz., 7a and 
ltk per 100 . 

Coleus, 12 beantifnl and distinct sorts, 2a. 

fuchsias, 12 fine distinct varieties, 2 s. 

Fodniaa, 1U0 in luO varieties, for 10a. 

Dahlias, 12 line named sorts, 2s. 6 d. 

Dahlias, 100 in 50 or 100 sorts, as preferred, 17s Cd. 

Pentrtemons, 12 beautiful sorts, 3s. 

Begonias of sorts, 12 fine and pretty kinds, 2s. 6 d., 3a. 6 d., 
and 5a. 

Carnations and Picotees, 12 distinct sorts, 6 s. 

Carpet Bedding Plants, such as Sedums and Saxifrages, Dac- 
tylia, Golden Marjoram, Antennaria tomentosa, Is. per 
doz., 5s. per 100. 

Eedding Pansies and Violas, in splendid variety, all colours, 
1 *. fid per dor., 10 s. per 100 . 

.Show and Fancy Pansies, 12 beautiful kinds of either class. 
2a 6 d, 15s. per 100. 

Double Prrethrums, 12 fine sorts, 6 s, 

12 Potennllas, 5s. 

Phloxes, 12 beautiful varieties, 3s., 100 in 100 sorts, 20s. 

Pelargoniums, 12 beautiful distinct varieties, 6 s., 9s., or 12s. 

WM. CLIBRAN & SON, Oldfield Nursery, 
Altrincham. 


QPECIAL OFFER.—Bedding and other plants. 
O Prn’thruin laciniatum, Helichrysum, Marigolds, Tagetes. 
Calendula Meteor, summer Chrysanthemums, double and 

a e, 50 for la 6 <L, 100 for 2a 6 a.; Lobelias, Asters, Stocks, 
x Dnunmondi, Pyre thrum selaginoides, double Zinnias, 
Antirrhinums, 50 for la 94, 100 for 3s.; Petunias, dwarf Tro- 
MBolum, Cineraria maritima, Amarantus, Lantana, Violas, 
Paiwts, Calceolarias, Mimulus Duplex, Mesembrynnthe- 
jam. 25 for la 6 d., 66 (my selection from above), 2 s.; Yucca 
.fionosa, Grerillea robust*, 2 for la 4d.: Gloxinias, Acacias, 
Cunas, single Dahlias, 4 for Is. 4d., 12 for 3s. • Coleus, 12 
rimed la 4<L or 2a ; Climbers, as Thunbergias, Eccmnocar- 
!<«, Maurandya, Tropeoolnm canariensis, Lophospertnum, 
ifomans, 6 for la 4d., 12 for 2s. 6 d.; Nicotiana aifinis, Is. 44. 
■vh; Cinerarias for winter blooming, 12 for Is. 4a. All 
itreng, veil rooted, ready for planting; safely packed in tin 
cases, carriage paid; warranted to give satisfaction ; liuiue- 
ram testi monials.—J. 8 Y LVESTEB , Idle, Leeds. [1551 

ORAXD NEW FUCHSIAS.—President, Mag- 

U num Bonvm, and Othello, these threo best Fuchsias of 
l.?lay for Is. 6 d., free ; also & choice collection of showy vars. 
uTthe conservatory or window, 2s. dor... free.—U. COOKE, 
\ tevirdstoDe Rd., Bishop's Rd., Victoria Park, London. 

_[1558 

PUCHSIAS FOR THE GARDEN.—Many of 

* the choice and show vars. do well bedded ont, and make 
i wry attractive display ; 12 best sorts (all dilferent) for this 
impose for 2s. : carriage paid.—G. COOKE, tt, Sewardstoue 
Iwl. Bishop’s Road, Victoria Park, London. [1558 

DAXSIES- PANSIES -PANSIES -400 va- 

- neties of the finest named Show and Fancy Pansies. 
■*hov varieties, 3s. per doz.; Fancy varieties, 4s. per doz., all 
splendid strong stuff, and warranted true to name. Poet 
j***- Catalogues on application.—W. k F. WHEEL¬ 
WRIGHT. Florists, Oldawinford. Stourbridge._ 


Primulas 1 Primulas! Primulas 1 
OIXTH YEAR OF DISTRIBUTION.-J. M. 

W BLAMEY, Penryn, Cornwall, is again prepared to offer 
this noted strain at Is. 5cL per doz., or 9b. 6 d. per 100, post 
free; cash to accompany order. [1562 

"|UOTE the prices for the best collection of 

Geraniums and Fuchsias ever offered.—Lemoine's dou¬ 
ble Geraniums of 1881, six var. 3s. 6d. ; Zonal*, selected from 
Pearson s k Lemoine’s of 1880, six var. 3s. 6d.; extra choice 
Zonals and doubles, mostly of 1881, twelve var. of either, 
3s. 6d.; new double Ivy-leaf, such as Galilee, Mad. Crousse, 
kc. (very handsome), fine for bedding, button-holes or bou- 
Qvicts. six var. 2s. 6d.; Fuchsias, mcluding the Cream of 
1880-81, twelve var., 2s. 6d.; twenty-four, 4s. 6d. Fine selec- 
Fffon, including Bronze, Zonal, double, double Ivy-leaf Gera¬ 
niums and Fuchsias, three varieties of each, 4s. The above 
are all strong, healthy plants, will bloom well this season. Fifty 
Fuchsia cuttings, in 25 var., 2s. 6d., correctly named, war¬ 
ranted safe and fresh in special boxes to any part of King¬ 
dom post free. —DOBBIE, Preston Street, Favereham. 

CJUMMER CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Lord 

Beaconafield, Sultan, W. T. Gladstone, Douhle White, 
four. Is.; single Dahlias, three. Is. ; Old Crimson Clove Car- 
nations, two, Is. 2d.; Dianthua Eastern Queen, Crimson 
Belle, 2s. doz.; Petunias (choice), three varieties (double), 
Is.; Salvia patens and splendens, two, 8d.; Tronfuolums 
Carter's New Empress of India, four. Is.; Double Mimulus, 
three, Is. ; Pinks, five choice named. Is. ; Aster Emperor, 
dwarf Chrysanthemums, flowering Rose, white Truffaut 
Ptoony, flowering Crown, all 8d. per doz., from imported 
seed; Stocks, equally good. 8(1. per doz.—M. SMITH, 9, 

>. Newtc— —’— 


Mary's Terrace, . 


wtown, Huntingdon. 


OENSIIIVE PLANTS and Eucalyptus globu- 

W lus, 6 for Is.; Heliotropes and canariense. Is. per doz.; 
Indian Pinks, sturdy plants from open ground, and dwarf 
Ageratum, 8 d. per doz., free.—C. KEMP, Russell Street, Nor¬ 
wich. [1565 


OIMPSON’S RED SPIDER, THRIP, AND 

GREEN FLY ANTIDOTE.-This article has been 
used extensively throughout the country for many years, 
and its efficacy thoroughly proved. It is convenient 
to apply—a little having only to be added to the water 
with which the trees are syringed—perfectly harmless to 
the fruit and foliage. For Vines, Peaches, Melons, Cucum¬ 
bers, Ac., it will be found invaluable, and inay be applied 
at all stages without hesitation.—Example of unsolicited 
Testimonials from the Editor of The Gardener. “We can 
strongly recommend it. It is the best remedy for red spider 
that we have ever tried. In a small Muscat vinery we had a 
formidable attack of the pest (hiring the recent drought, and 
after *yringing on throe successive evenings with this wash, 
we could not find a trace of spider left. It was applied at 
the late of 1 quart to 16 gallons of water (or one 6 s. jar dis¬ 
solved in 64 gallons), and no spot nor trace of discolouring 
was to be seen after it, and the Vines assumed a fresher and 
greener appearance immediately after. This was very marked 
both to t he person who applied it and to myself."—Price pe 
quart (oondensed), 6 s. ; pints. 3s. 6 d.; full instructions witL 
each jar.—Prepared by JOHN KILNER, Wortley, near 
Sheffield, and sold by all Seedsmen and Chemists. 


PANSIES - PANSIES - PANSIES- Bedding 

* varieties. Blue 8 tone, finest blue; Mrs. Felton, finest 
vnite, 2*. per dozenj_12s. per 100; Cleveden Yellow, Blue 


king, Tory, kc., 1 *. 6 d- per dozen; 10b. per 100. post free; 

plants for carriage.-W. k F. WHEELWRIGHT, 
floriiu, Oldawinford, Stourbridge. 


VIOLAS, all the best varieties. 1 dozen in 12 

' varieties, Is. 6 d.; 100 in 12 varieties, 10b. ; yellow, white, 
Is. 3d. dozen, 8 s. per 100; Daisies, double crimson, 
•tote, or pink, 7d. dozen, 4s. per 100: Sweet Williams, fine 
rinti 50. 2 a. od, 100, 3s. 94; white Pinks.84 dozen, free, 
'fin for carriage.—W. A F. WHEELWRIGHT, Floriste, Oid- 
■ vmford, Stourbridge._ 


TEN-WEEK STOCKS from open ground, 

r UmUad Pinks, Phlox Drummondi, 8 ilene pcndula, kc., 
J, ! S' Jr*'"* W. dozen, free.—W. k F. WHEEL¬ 
WRIGHT, Florists, Oldawinford, Stourbridge. _ 

PHLOXES (Herbaceous). — Splendid young 
■V 1 dozen, in 12 v arieties, 3s.: 50, in 12 varieties, 10s., 
wtfrw.-W. k P. WHEELWRIGHT, Florists, Oldswin- 
lcy a. Btoorbridge. 


10 DOUBLE GERANIUMS, post free for 2 b. 

^ The reoent French and English introductions are most 
■■aotiful, and in chaste and striking colours. Very useful 
i jt ratting, as the petals do not fall. The best named kinds, 
^efully packed. —RYDER k 80N, Sale, Manchester. _ 

10 ZONAL GERANIUMS, post free 2s. These 

we the magnificent kinds so useful for greenhouse. 
***7 be allowed to bloom at once, or by pinching back and 
iTovtog on through the summer will produce excellent 
datoma and winter blooms. All best named, and in great 
unsty.—RYDER k SON, Sale, Manchester.__ 

10 MIMULUS, post free for la. Seedlings 

441 * splendid strain. These are easily grown, and 

«* lapkflr into flower. The finest spotted and blotched 
' i **fi«.-RYDER k SDN. Sale, Manchester. 

INDISPENSABLE GREENHOUSE PLANTS 

tv ** 111 eTe *7 greenhouse. The old-fashioned “ Ped- 
” (Saxifraga sarmentosa), the best basket plant 
8 d ; Harrison's Giant Musk, a pair, 6 d. ; Lernon- 
Y erb «®' (Aloysia citriodora), a pair, 64; Double 
ftnaij* jonnamea), six for Is. 64 ; Fuchsias (unnamed), six 

^ MtocEStef m M °“ a “ d 1)081 free -— k YDER k SON, 


JJ0JV READY—Asters, Stocks, Petunias. Lobe- 

Psrilla, Phlox, Cineraria maritima, and Night- 
Stocks and Chrysanthemum Burridgeanum, 60 f oris.; 

PDCHSIAS and COLEUS.—Best named varie- 

* UCS ftn* nllnla nnat Qa /lnu n JTf /ITT T X'.._ ymsn 

[1554 


-TMon. Devon. 




CE strong, hardy, perennial flower roots, 
■nwSSL&P*® 6 ^>9 seod. Id. and 7tL per packet.—W. 
-1 iteRTON, Florist, Leioester Road, Loughborough. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Best double German 

fid- doz.; double German Stocks, 4d. doz.; double 
l do*.; double Dianthus, 6 d. doz.; splendid mixed 

-naasting^ 4d. doz.; 100 mixed plants, including the above. 

Digitized b 


THE INTERNATIONAL CHAMPAGNE 

J- CIDER and PERRY, awarded many prizes, being made 
from the pure juioe of the Apple and Pear; delicious and 
effervescent. Best beverages for balls, picnics, suppers, or 
any occasion as substitute for champagne, to cheiip brands 
of which it is much superior. Is attractively labelled and 
foiled. Two qualities, gold and silver foil. Last autumn's 
vintage now ready. Also DRAUGHT CIDER and PERRY, 
sweet or dry, in casks all sizes.—J. WATKINS, Cider Maker, 
Pomona Farm, Withington Station, near Hereford. 


OULPHOLUShi LOTION.—An external Cure 

w for Skin Diseases.—There is scarcely any eruption but 
will yield to 8 ULPHOLINE and fade away in a few days. 
Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish 
as if by magic ; while old skin disorders, that nave plagued 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted, Sulphollne will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalculie which 
cause these unsightly, irritable affections, and always pro¬ 
duces a clear skin Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. 9d._ 


OH nnn PARROTS imported annually.—A 

OUiVvv beautiful African grey, with crimson tail, 
sent to any address, package included, for 15s. If not satis¬ 
factory on receipt money returned. A host of other stock. 
Beautiful Singing Canaries, small foreign birds, pet Mon¬ 
keys, Tortoises, Peacocks' feathers, 5000 Parrot cages, and 
fresh arrivals daily. The Grey Parrot—the Thirty Guinea 
Bird—that took the two first prizes at the Surrey Show in 
1878 and 1881, was purchased from me a young bird.— 
WILLIAM CROSS, largest importer in the world, Liver¬ 
pool 


■RIMMEL’S NEW SEASON PERFUMESTex- 

•Lv traded direct from flowers with his patent Myrogeue.— 
White Heliotrope, White Pink, White Lilac, White Rocre, 
Malvetta, Rose Laurel, Wallflower, Sweet Pea, Syringa, ko. 
AU from 2s. 6 d.—EUGENE KIMMEL, 96, Strand; 128, 
Regent Street; and 24, Ooinhill, Loudon ; and 9, Bodlovard 
des Capacities, Paris. 


HONCRETE, Concrete, Concrete.—The best 

material for stable floors, cow-houses, greenhouses, and 
all fann buildings, warehouses, basements, yards, carriage 
drives, garden walks, causeways, and fire-proof flooring. It is 
impervious to damp and vermin-proof. Estimates, samples, 
and references free on application. Experienced workmen 
sent to all parts of the country, and none but the best mate¬ 
rials used. All work guaranteed. Note the address—W. H. 
KIRTLAN, HeadingTey Concrete Works, Leeds. 


THE NEW GARDEN HOSE, made upon the 

•L principle of the fire hose used by Captain Shaw, C7B.. Chief 
Officer of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. It is much cheaper 
and far more durable than white rubber or fabric hose. 
Private customers supplied at trade prices. Sample free.— 

MERRYWEATHER k SONS, 63, Long Acre, London,- 

Works: Greenwich. 


i, W.C. 


Bloomsbury, W.C._ 

t c. STEVENS’ Horticultural. 

U. SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application, or post free. 



WEST BROMWICH FLORAL AND HOR- 

vf TICULTURAL SOCIETY.—The Second Show will 
be held in Dartmouth Park on August 7 k 8 , 1882, when £200 
will be offered in prizes. Entries close July 31. Schedules of 
prizes may be obtained on application to the secretary, WM. 
M KALES, 32, Tbynne Street, West Bromwich. 


HARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fibre 

Refuse, 3d. per bushel. 100 for 20s.; truck (loose). 30s. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6 d. per sack. 5 sacks 25s., 
sacks 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat— On. per sack, 5 sacks 22s.. 
sacks 4d. each. Coaipe Silver Sand—la. 9cL per bushel, 15 a. half 
ton. 26s. per ton : in 2 bushel bags, 4<L each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel. Sphagnum 
Moss, 8 s. 6(1 per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, virgin 
Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats, &c. Write tor free 
l*rice List, H. G. SMYTH, 17a, Cool Yard, Drury Lane (late 
of Castle Street, Long Acre). 

noCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

VJ Patent Process, as supplied to all the Royal Gardens and 
Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful at all seasons. Invalu¬ 
able for Potting, Plunging, Forcing, Ferneries, Strawberries, 
Bedding-out Plants, kc. Destroys all slugs and Insects. Sacks, 
Is. each ; 15 sacks, 12s.; 30 sacks, 20s. (all sacks included). 
Truck-load, free on rail. 25s.; limited quantities of P. M. 
special quality, granulated, in sacks only, Is. 6 d. (2 Prize 
Medals) valuable for Potting and use in Conservatory. 
Terms, strictly cash with order. To obtain the genuine 
article, buy direct from the Manufacturers. CHUBB, 
ROUND, k CO., Fibre Works, West Ferry Road, MiUwall, 
Loudon, E. 

pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best quality, 

VJ Is. per bag; 30 bags, 18s.; truck load, free to rail, 2ls. 
All garden requisites.—A. FOULON, 32, St Mary Axe. 

TlENYN’S unrivalled TOBACCO CLOTH~and 

J J PAPER.—Paper, 7d. per lb., 14 lbs, 8 e.; Cloth, 8 d._per lb., 
14 lbs., 9s.; Roll paper, 9d. per lb.-J. DENYN, 73, Rcndle- 
pham Road, Clapton. 

K EEL’.S GARDENER^FRIEND & blIgBt 

DESTROYER.—Used by Gardeners of H.R.H. the 
PRINCE OF WALES, kc. A free, non-injurious fluid, easily 
applied. No more smoke. Invaluable for ladies. 3d. per 
gallon (concentrated). Interesting descriptive Pamphlet and 
Report gratis.—Mr. HAWE 8 , Walcot Parade, Bath. Please 
write, | lb. s ampl e case, post f ree. Is. 


pONCENTRATED TOWN MANURE, con- 

taining 8 per oent. ammonia, equal to 35 per cent sul¬ 
phate of ammonia. Delivered at Warrington Stations in bags 
of 2 cwt. each, at £7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, 
Town Hall, Warrington. 

pHARCOAI* finely powdered, invaluable for 

O lawns and old gardens ; prevents clubbing in Cabbages. 
Price 25s. per ton, in bags, at Warrington Stations, or 2s. Cd 
tier 2 cwt. bag.—Apply, luspector of Nuisances, Town Hall, 
Warrington. 

E XTRA stout and strongT A NNEDNETTING , 

2 yards wide, lid. per yard; 4 yards wide. 3d. per 
yard ; 2 yards wide. 10s. jier 100 yards ; 4 yards wide, 20s. per 
100 yds. NEW TWINE NETTING. 1 in. mesh, 1 yd. wul,, 
2 d. ; 2 y ards wide, 4tL ; 4 yards wide, 8 d. per yard. GARDEN 
NETTING, 50 inches wide, 9 meshes to the square inch, <4 
per yard. TIFFANY, 20 yards by 1 yn rd. 3s. 4d.. or 2 id. yard. 
-W. CULLINGFORD, Forest Gate. London, A __ 


TANNED GARDEN NETTING, Id. per sq 

-1- yard; Scrym, Tiffany, Hhutio Netting, Becond-haud 
Bunting, kc. Sample book 2 stamps-JOHN EDGINGTON 
k CO., 48. Long Lane, West Smithfleld, London, E.C. 


PXTRA Stout Thick TANNED GARDEN 

J-l NETTING, 1, 2, 3, 4 yds. wide, Id. per square yd.; 200 
yds., 15s. Strong netting, same widths, Jd. per square yd.: 
200 yds., 10s. Whole nets, averaging 10 yds. by 45, £1 10s. 
Customers' recommendations if desired.—SMITH, 9, Mary's 
Terrace, Newtown. Huntingdon._ 


POULTRY WIRE NETTING. GALVANISED, 

-L can be obtained at exceptionally low prices from 
FRANCIS MORTON and Co. (Limited), 1 , Delahay Street. 
Westminster. Price Lists on application._ 


no 


PORTABLE Lean-to Greenhouses, requiring 
brickwork, 11 ft. by 7 ft., £ 8 , fitted with fasteners, spouts, 
and 21-oz. glass, 3 ut to size. —A. P. JOHNSON, Horticul• 
Illustrated price lifts post 


tural Builder, Wilmington, Hull, 
free. 


H.REENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

U Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 ft. by 7 ft., £4. 
Conservatory, 12 ft. by 8 ft., £ 8 . Vinery, 20 ft., £7. Tenant s 
Fixtures. Drawings, 3d. — Yorkshire Horticultural Work*. 
Windhill, Shipley. ___ [1556 


GLASSHOUSES AND HEATING. - PAM- 

vJ PHLET, with views and prices for this work of any ex¬ 
tent from £12. Hygienic Gas Stoves from £3. Sir J. Paxton's 
Hothouses, Boilers, Syringes, Garden Beats, etc. 

~ ..ILST, 33. U - - - - 


B. W. WARHUB 


. Higligate Road, London, N.W. 


PAINT. — Large Quantity for sale specially 

J- prepared for Horticultural buildings, greenhouses, 
kc., 2]d. per lb., all colours ; improved zinc white paint, 4|d. 
lb.; white lead, 23s. cwt.; fine oak varnish, 7s gallon ; cash.— 
A. LEETK k Co.. Paint Manufacturers, 129, London Rd.. S.E. 


PEA OR RASPBERRY TRAINERS, 6 ft. by 

A 4 ft., 3s. each. PEA PROTECTORS, 3 ft. long, 6 d. each ; 
GARDEN ARCHES, FLOWER POT STANDS, HANG¬ 
ING BASKETS, all kinds of Wire Garden and Greenhouse 
requisites. Illustrated price lists on application.—BROOKES 
k Co., Established 1769, 4, Cateaton Street, Manchester. 


GAME FOWL FOR STORE. 

Orders now booked for store birds in either Black. Reds, or 
Piles; all will be good birds and lit for show. Cockerel and 
3 pullets, unrelated, 22 s. 

WM. SYDENHAM, Water Ortop, near Birmingham. 


LIGHT BRABMAS FOR STORE 

I am now booking orders for store birds bred from my best 
pens. Cockerel ana 3 pullets, unrelated, for 22s., all February 
and March hatched. Orders now booked will be executed in 
about 12 weeks, and payment when birds are ready to be 
sent off. 

WM. SYDENHAM, Water Orton, near Birmingham. 

P. 8 .—EggB 5s. per dozen, packages included._ 


Wolff's Indelible Garden Fenoils. 

BLACK, BED, and BLUE. 

The writing will withstand the action of air, rain, etc. Price 
3d. each (with either Point Protector or Patent Swivel for 
attaching string! Sample on receipt of four stamps. Sup¬ 
plied to the Trade on cards of 2 dozen. Of all Seedsmen, 
and of the Manufacturers, E. WOLFF and SON, 65, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.lft. j. , j f f = . 
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New Descriptive Catalogue for 18! 

OF PLANTS IN POTS OR BY POST. 

W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, ES5E) 


DANIELS’ CHOICE STRAINS 


JOHN GREENS 

ROOTED CUTTINGS & PLANTS 


Florists’ Flower Seeds, 

FOR PRESENT SO WINQ.—POST FREE. 


OF THE FOLLOWING ABE NOW HEADY. 
Carriage paid for Cash with Ordor. 

.Vll plants sent by post are cart-fully packed in tin ca.^cs with 
Janip Mos3, which is the only sure and safe method. 


BORDER CARNATIONS —12 fine varieties, including 
true old crimson and white Cloves, 6s. 6d. ; per hundi 
45s. ; 12 splendid newer varieties. 9s. and 12s. 

TREE CARNATIONS.—Fine flowering plants, in 1 
varieties, 16s. 6d. dozen; extra large, showing buds, wl 
will average many flowers each, the best in the trade, : 
dozen; well rooted plants, in 6 best varieties, by p 
4s.; in pots, 5s. dozen, 35s. per 100. 

PINKS.—Six best forcing varieties, strong in 3-in. pots, 7s 
I>er dozen; by post, 4s. Cd. per dozen ; show Pinks hi gi 
variety, Gs. dozen. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS —Splendid mixed varieties fi 
iny celebrated strain, 3«. Gd. and 5«. per dozen; Belts, 
scarlets, of fine quality for bedding or i>ot culture, 
dozen ; named varieties, 10s., 15s., and 21s. per dozen ; i 
Double varieties, 3s. Gd. each. 

DAHLIAS.—Best Show, Fancy, and Bouquet variet 
3s. Gd. and 4s. Gd. per doz.en; mixed Single varieties, 
dozen. Named single varieties, see catalogue. 

ZONAL GERANIU MS for pot culture — Twelve grand Don 
varieties. 4s. ; 12 newer varieties of 1880-81, Os. and 12s.; 
grand Single varieties, 3s. Gd.; 12 newer varieties of 1 
and 1881, 9s. and 12s.; my selection of 100 double and sir 
flowering varieties, in 100 distinct varieties, 30s., 40a., i 
50s. 

IVY-LEAF GERANIUMS.-Twelve grand new Single i 
Double varieties, 6s. and 9s.; good older varieties, 4s. cl 
These beautiful plants are unsurpassed for hanging Ioski 
vases, window boxes, or bedding. 

FOLIAGE GERANIUMS.—Twelve Gold and Silver 1 
colors, 5s. and 7s. 6d.; 12 Golden Bronze varieties, 4*. a 
6s.; Marechal McMahon, the best bedder, 3s. Gd. per doz 
25s. per hundred. 

FUCHSIAS.--Miss Lizzie Vidler, strong plants, 9d. each; 
finest double varieties, 2s. Gd. by post, 3s. 3d. in pots; 
new double varieties, Gs., 9s., and 12s. ; 12 finest sin 
varieties, 2s. and 2 b. 9d.: 12 new single varieties, 6s. and 
My selection of 50 double and single Fuchsias, in EOdil 
rent varieties, by post, 8a. 6d. and 12s. ; in pots, 10a. and 1 

FERNS. — 12 easily-grown stove and greenhouse Fer 
4s. 6d., Ga., and 9s.; per 100, 30s., 4Cs., aud 50a. An en 
mous stock of these, as also in larger sizes, see catalogue. 

DOUBLE AND SINGLE PKTUNIAS.-Jules Favrc (doubl 
pure white, 6d. each ; 3s. 6cL dozen. For the splendid m 
varieties, 1st prize at Paris, August, 1881. See catalogs 

CYCLAMEN PERSICUM.—From tho finest nrocund 
strains, splendid conns in pots, 5 to 10 leaves, 3s. 6d. ai 
5s. dozen; 25s. and 35s. per 100; smaller by post. 2s. ( 
and 3s. 6d. dozen ; 18s. and 25s. per 100. Now is the time 
pot these on, and if grown without any check, they v 
make grand stuff for flowering next autumn. 

GARDENIAS.—Strong plants in 3-in. notsof the free flow* 
ing variety, ‘‘Intermedia," Pd. each, 6s. dozen. 

COLEUS.- Twelve distinct and beautiful varieties, 2s. 6d 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—All the best large floweriuf J 
panose aud Pom none varieties, by post 2s. 3d. dozen; 11 
per 100; in pots, 3s. Cd. dozen; 25s. per 100; new varietit 
See catalogue. 

BOUVARDIAS —The grand new double white variety. I 
fred Ncuuer, Is. and Is. 6d. each. Dazzle? (new 1881 
dazzling scarlet, Is. and Is. Gd. each; older varieties, 
six best sorts, by post, 4s. dozen, 30s. per 100; in pote, J 
dozen, 35s. per 100. 

GLOXINIAS.—Good tubers in growth, from the finest pc 
sible strains of erect, drooping, and other varieties, 
growth, 5s. dozen, 35s. per 100. See catalogue. 

8ALVIA8. — The grand new autunm-flowering variety 
Mons. Issanchou (white), 9«L ; Pitcheri (azuic blue), It 
Rutilans (magenta), Gd.; Splendens Bruauti (dark scarle 
Gd.; Betheli (rosed, 6d. ; and other varieties. See oatalogu 

PALMS.—Twelve fine varieties, in 60's pots, or by post, ( 
For names and prices of these now popular plants, In euu 
and large sizes, see catalogue. 

STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. -Miscellanea 
flowering, foliage, and climbing, see catalogue; also be 
ding plants in great variety. Catalogue of above will i 
sent free to all applicants. 


A5F In the rearing of Florists' Flamers from seed, the first 
essential print is to secure carefully hybridised seed, saved from 
the finest fioxcers of the finest hinds, the chances of success in 
raising some really good varieties being vastly greater from a 

fern plants from seed of On chaici * uality than from a large 
quantity raised from seed of an inferior description. -s 


Fuchsias, 12 exhibition vnr , 
very choice, for 4s. Cd. ; 
G exhibition var. for 
2s. Gd.; 12 fine decora 
tive var. for 2s. Gd.: G 
decorative var. for Is. Gd. 

procumbens (species), 

each Gd. 

splendens (species), each 
Gd. 

niicrophylla (species), 

each Gd. 

Trumpeter (new), each 1 
New Fuchsias of 1882, 6 var. 
for 10s. 

Lobelia fulgens (the Cardinal 
Flower), uplendid in the 
autumn, each 9d. ; 3 for 


Single Dahlias — Paragon, 
each Is. 

lntea. each Gd. 

Cervantes!, each 9d. 

Scarlet Dwarf, each 9d. 

Yellow Dwarf, each 9d. 

mixed unnamed, 4s. Gd. 
doz. 

Dahlia Zimapani (the Black 
Dahlia), each 9d., 3 for 
2s. 

Dahlias—Bouquet or Pom- 
pone var., G var. for 
2 b. Cd. 

Show and Fancy, C var. 
for 2s. Gd. 

Zonal Pelargoniums (for pot 
culture), 6 extra line rar. 
for 3s.; 6 very tine new 
var. for 5s. 

Dr. Denny, each Gd. 

Mdme. A. llaltot, each 6d. 

Charles Darwin (new), 
first-class certificate of 
R.H.S., each 2s. 

La France (new), rich 
violet solfcrino, each 


ATJRTCTTLA, Daniels' Prize Alpine.10 

CARNATION and PICOTEE, from stage flowers, very 

choice.2s. Gd. and 5 0 

CARNATION and riCOTEE, yellow varieties.. .. 2 G 
CALCEOLARIA. Daniels'superb Prize, Is. Gd., 2s. Cd. & 5 0 
CINERARIA, ditto .. .. Is. Gd., 2s. 6d„ and 5 0 

GLOXINIA HYBRIDA, magnificent .. Is. Gd. and 2 G 

PRIMULA, Daniels'choicest red .. ..Is. 6d. and 2 G 

„ „ „ white .. Is. Gd. and 2 6 

„ „ „ mixed Is. 6d., 2s. 6d. and 5 0 

„ „ „ Fern-leaved .. Is. Gd. and 2 6 


2s. 6d. doz. Tradescantias, 3 beautiful 

irilver Leaf, 2a. and 2s. Gd. var., including the new 

doz. var. multicolor, for Is. 

Christine (pink), 2a. and Polyanthus, choice 
2s. Gd. doz. Is. doz. 

Mrs. Pollock, 2s. Gd. and Phlox (herbaceous). 

3s. Gd. doz. var., 4s. 6d. doz. 

Salvia patens (blu ■). each 6d. Lobelia Emperor William, 
Pine apple scented (rare), Is. 6iL per doz. 

each Gil. Sparmannia africana, ea. 6d. 

Calceolaria Golden Gem, Passiflora coerulea, each Gd. 

la. Cd. and 2s. per doz. and Is. 

Alpine Auriculas, 2s. Gd. doz. Anemone japonica alba, 9<1 
Scented-leaf Geraniums, 3 for each. 

Is.; G for 2s. Scarlet Musk, 2 for Is. 

Paris Daisies, white, 4 for la.; Primula globosa, 2s. doz. 

yellow, 3 for Is. Fern-leaved, 2s. Gd. doz. 

Begonias, perpetual flower- Cinerarias (Carters' superb 
ing, 3 var., Is. Gd. strain). Is. 6d. and 2a. uoz. 

Testimonial fro*i W. Mjm.er, Esq., Nicolaieff, South 
Russia. 

‘ The box of rooted cuttings to hand. Tho plants are in 
first-rate condition.’’ 


named 


DANIELS BROS, 

Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, NORWICH 


JOHN GREEN, 

The Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 


fl II E A P PLANTS. Carriage Paid. - 

vJ 12 Verbenas in 12 splendid named sorts, Is. Gd.: 100, 8s. Gd. 
100 Verbenas, white, purple, scarlet and pink, 6s. Cd. 

12 Fuchsias in 12 lovely varieties. Is. 6d.; 100, 8s. Gd. 

12 Pansies in 12 splendid show kinds, 2s. 6d. ; 100, 18s. 

12 Agcratum Imperial dwarf. Is. 3d. ; 100, 6s. G<1 
12 Heliotropes, light or dark kinds, Is. 3d.; 100, Gs. Gd. 

12 Mescmbryanthemum cord, variegatum, Is. 3d. ; 100, Gs. Gd 
12 Coleus, in 12 splendid named sorts, 2s. 6d. 

12 Iresine Linden! and others. Is. 3d.; 100, Gs. 6d. 

12 Calceolaria Golden Gem, Is. Gd. ; 100. 8a. 

Terms Cash. The plants are clean, healthy, and well rooted. 

H. BLANDFORD, 

The Dorset Nurseries , Blandford. 


W H. SMITH offers tho following in strong, 

• well rooted, healthy plants at abovo extraordinary 
price for good and choice plants, purchaser's selection ; unless 
under Is., 2d. for postage must be sent; cash with order :— 
Geraniums, Fuchsias, Coleus, Mimulus, Heliotropes, 
scented Verbenas, Marvel of Peru, Cupliea, Lobelias, Petu¬ 
nias (single and double). Verbenas, Altemantheras, Artillery 
Plants, Antirrhinums, Ach menes, Sensitive Pktnts, Sedums, 
Salvias, scarlet Lychnis, Geuins, Agcratums, Perilla3, Lauta- 
nas, Musk, Aquilegias, Anagallis imlica, Ferns, Mosses, Paris 
Daisies, Begonias, &c* 

Asters, Stocks, and Phlox Drummondi from imported seed, 
3d. dozen ; eighteen choice nlants for window, Is. Gd.; twenty- 
four choice plants for outdoor cultivation, Is. Gd. ; twenty- 
four cutting:? (unrooted) of choice plants, Is. ; new Coleus 
Princess Helene, Prince Leopold, General Garfield, W. E. 
Gladstone, Pantaloon, Britannia, 3d. each, one each, Is. 3d., 
twelve varieties, including above six. Is. 6d. 


W. M. CROWE, 

BOLEYN NURSERY , UPTON , ESSE1 


1 on PLANTS for 5s.-W illiam Bauman i 

A.Cl\J now sending out his Box of Cheap Plants, contaimoUj 
Geraniums, of various colours, including Gold nrrt Silver-lew 
20 i 

anil 10 Culceolarias, .ill well rooted, including box, lor 5 * - 1 
60 for 2s. 6d. P.O.O. with order.—Cemetery annaji Graven 
end. 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 


riHEAP PLAN TS. — SPECIAL OFFER. - 

V/ 12 Tricolor Geraniums, 2s. 6 d. : 20s. per 100. 

12 Bronze <leraniuius in twelve sorts, 2s. Gd.; 20s. parM 
12 Choice Zonal Geraniums, 2s. : 1 ub. per 100. 

12 Geraniums, scarlet, white, pink, 4tc., Is. Gd. per do*.; 
per 100 . 

12 Fuchsias, in twelve good sorts. Is. 6 d.; 8 s. per 100. 

100 Lobelias, Bluest one or Emperor, 3s. 

12 Verbenas, from finest collection, Is. 6 d.; 10s. per 100 . 

12 Dahlias, in twelve choicest varieties, 2s. Gil. ; ltss. pcrlW- 
12 Silver and Gold-leaf Geranium's, Is. Gd. ; 10a. per I'M- 
100 Verbenas, scarlet, white, and purple, Gs. 

12 Double Geraniums, pink and white, 2a. ,.« 

12 Tropaeolums, dwarf Scarlet Vesuvius, Is. Gd.; 10s. I**r 
12 Coleus, Crimson-leaf and Iresine, Is. 6 cL : Ite. Pf r 
12 Geraniums, show and fancy, young plants, 2s. 6a. 

12 Silver-leaf Mesembryanthemums, Is. 

Tho whole collection for 30s., or half for 15?.; all true to na 
and well rooted. Packing included. Cash with oruer. 

WILLIAM BADMAN, 

Cemetery Nursery, Gravesend, S.e. 

NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots. 

‘8 ditto, 36s. 
Frencbn^J 


Special List (February, 18S2), now ready. 

rpHE LARGEST STOCK in the greatest num- 

-L ber of variet ies in the trade, suitable for stove and green¬ 
house cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and other 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send for above list 
before buying elsewhere. Post free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


W. H. SMITH, Framingham, Norwich. 


Primulas ! Primulas 1 Primulas ! 

Thirteenth year of distribution. 

IA/ILLIAMS’ Superb Strain, Is. 6d. per dozen, 

V “ 10s. per 100; Cinerarias, same price. Package and 

carriage free. The above arelquite equal to those I have sent 
out in previous years. Cash with order.—JOHN STEVENS, 
The Nurseries, Coventry._ 


Double and Single Pyrethrums. 

In choicest variety. Catalogue post freo upon 
application. 

THOMAS S. WARE, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, 

London. 


Ferns I Ferns ! I Beautiful Ferns ! 11 
rpHE CELEBRATED DEVONSHIRE FERN 

-L PACKET, containing twenty of these most beautiful 
plants, many varieties, named, suitable for window gardening, 
table decoration, &o., together with full printed cultural 
directions and ample instructions for making rockeries and 
Wardian and other Fern cases. Price Is. 3d., free. ENGLISH 
MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS (Asplenium Adiantum nigrum), 
healthy plants, 9d. per dozen,'free. 100 large assorted roots, 
5s. Gd., not to include carriage.—J. SEWARD, Feruist, Barn- 
staple._(1553 


T L. MAYOS having grown the two following 

• excellent plants in large numbers, will send them, post 
free, at the subjoined low prices. 

DINE HARDY EDGING PLANT, Saatolina 

X incana (perennial), suitable for carriage drives, herbace¬ 
ous borders, or flower beds, having dense, silvery, elegant 
foliage; is very hardy; lasts for yc.ars if cut back in Febru¬ 
ary ; nice plants, post free, 6«. per 100, Is. 3d. per dozen. 

WINTER - FLOWERING GLADIOLUS.— 

YV Schizostylis coccinea, half-hardy perennial, fine for 
making windows and greenhouses gay in late autumn and 
winter when blooms are so scarce, 12s. per 100. or 2s. per iloz., 
post free. Violas, Ss. per 100.—T. L. MAYOS, Nurseryman, 

Hereford.__ 

TOiCOTi ANAS (fine white). LINUM FLAVUM 

IN (yellow), MONOOHASTON (pink), most charming pro- 
tuse winter-flowering cool greenhouse plants, certain to 
please, from 7d. each, Gs. per doz., post free; also splendid 
collection of bedding and other stock cheap aud good. Cata¬ 
logue free — W. BAILEY, Winter Garden, Southbourue-ou- 
Sea. near Christchurch. . ' 


120 Strong Plants for 6s. 

G ASHENDEN & SONS arc now sending out 

• their Box of Cheap Plants, containing 60 Geraniums, 
various colours, including gold, silver-leaf, and best double 
white, 20 Blue Lobelias, 10 Heliotropes, 10 Verbenas, 10 
Agcratums, 10 Calceolarias, for 5s., or CO for 2s. 6<L, box 
included. The above are sure to give satisfaction. For cash 
with order.—Bat and Ball Nursery, Gravesend._ 


The above comprise all the beat English a 
Hybrid Ferpetuals, Perpetual Polyantha, T 
aud Perpetual Moss. 

Roses of 1881 

Of above-named classes, ISs. to 24s. per 
Choice Rosea 

Tea-scented. Hybrid Tea, Noisette, China, 
18s. to 24s. per dozen ; strong ».lants, in pot?. 


,.l Boart** 


Single Dahlias. 

The grandest collection extant. Catalogue post free upou 
application. 

THOMAS S. WARE, Halo Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, 


London. 
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HOSES. 

1 PROPAGATING ROSE3 BY BAYERS. 
Punts are either layered in a state of dormancy 
or of active and somewhat advanced growth. 
For Rosea the best season has been found to be 
June or July. If layered in winter but little 
approach to rooting is made till the following 
firing or summer. Occasionally, too, the wood 
bleeds instead of callusiDg; but layers made 
daring summer set about rooting almost im¬ 
mediately, and though different Roses vary con¬ 
siderably in their time of rooting, the majority 
if them will have rooted before tho end of the 
growing season. 

Making the layers —Layers are generally 
formed of one or more year old wood. But per¬ 
haps the best mode of layering Roses so as to 
make the plants as much like cuttings as may be 
is to make layers of the current year’s wood, but 
this will hardly be practicable before July. If 
pieces with a heel can be chosen, and part of the 
heel be cut off so as to form a portion of the 
base of the layer, rooting will be all the sooner 
effected. But any part of the shoot will answer 
for a layer, provided the wood is sufficiently 
firm. Many also layer not only old wood, but 
branches—the larger the layer the larger the 
plant formed by it. But it should also be added 
that the longer, as a rule, will it be in rooting, 
and the greater aho the risk that it may not 
root at all. However, layers with from 6 in. to 1ft. 
of wcod beyond the portion buried in the earth 
are, on the whole, the best. Any of the more 
common modes of making the layer may be 
adopted, such as slitting or tonguing, or the re¬ 
moval of % ring of bark from the layer imme¬ 
diately below a bud. Very few Roses will root 
by being simply laid in the earth, in the mode 
I mbit common for Gooseberries and Currants. But 
by cutting the shoot half through, immediately 
| under a bud, and running a knife up the pith for 
1 1 in. or 2 in., thns dividing the shoot in half, 
a very good layer is formed. A small peg of 
i wood or a pebble should be placed in the slit to 
1 keep the two sides asunder. The removal of 
a cylinder of bark or the tying of a tight ligature 
round the part layered answers a similar purpose, 
though the result is not quite so good a layer. 
The object is to arrest sufficient sap at the point 
operated upon to form roots while permitting 
sufficient to pass into the layer to support it 
until it is furnished with sufficient roots to 
lupport itself. 

Burying the layers.—A good deal depends 
cn this. The soil should be dug or pointed over, 
as to be light and porous. A Blit should be 
mide with a spado or trowel, and unless the 
Sill is sufficiently light, place a little sand or 
light compost on the bottom of thesiit. Then place 
thetongued or barked part of the layer into the 
slit, twisting or bending it so as that the detached 
portion shall penetrate the soil as much as pos¬ 
sible and be nearly separated from the growing 
stem. PreBS the earth firmly down upon it, and, 
if necessary, make the whole immovable with a 
strong peg near the Rose or root end of the layer 
wd a stake at the growing point. In filling in 
tee that every part of the wound made in layer¬ 
ing is closely compacted around with soil, so 
that everywhere a hard surface may be presented 
for the roots to strike root into. Should very 
dry weather ensue, or any of the layers from 
cvercutting or other causes show any signs of 
kppng* overhead sprinkling, root watering, 
rod even shading may be ueeful for a time ; but 
if the layers are properly made and treated, and 
with ordinary weather neither will be needful. 

Removing the layers.— The layers may 
be removed in November. It will, however, be 
well to make sure that they are rooted before 
cutting the branch through that connects them 
with the parent plant. Planted in rich soil and 
cut back in February or March to, say, four or 
five eyes, layers make capital dwarf Roses. They 
have rather a greater tendency to produce suc- 
ktrs than lloBes raised from cuttings, but the 
rockers being all Rose, this matters but little. 
Some of the latter, in faot, come so strong and 
vigorous that it is a good plan to allow them to 
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take the place of the original layers. So sure 
and certain is this primitive mode of propaga¬ 
tion, that to all who have bad difficulties m in¬ 
creasing their Roses sufficiently fast by other 
methods I would give this advioe with confi¬ 
dence—try layers. D. T. 


Rosea and insects.— What a pest these 
aphides are ! was saidjn my hearing the other 
day by the owner of a garden I was visiting. 
And there is no doubt, I think, that many people 
find their insect enemies a pest. But the question 
has often come before me, Why are insects so 
much more tronblesome in one garden than 
another ? And the conclusion I have come to is 
that it is mainly a question of feeding. Poor, 
hungry, half-starved plants are always lousy and 
a prey to disease. And I am convinced that the 
money, in nine oases out of every ten, spent on 
insecticides would be better laid out in im¬ 
proving the culture of the plants, in buying 
manures or better soil, and in deepening the 
beds. It is notorious to every observer that 
insects seldom attack the strong and the 
vigorous, for if they do one has only to bring 
out the engine and obtain a supply of clean 
water and dash in among them to dislodge and 
scatter them. I have proved this frequently.— 
E. H. 

7539.— Bankeian Roses.— It is seldom the 
yellow Banksi&n Rose refuses to flower, but the 
white variety frequently acts in the way referred 
to by “ J. E. S.,” or rather a spurious variety 
is in cultivation, for if one can get enttings of 
the true variety that produces its flowers in 
bunches, there is no difficulty in getting it to 
flower most abundantly. If on a wall, cut out the 
old wood and train in strong shoots made early 
in the season at fnll length, so as to get well 
ripened ; they ought then to flower their entire 
length. Remove some of the stiffest soil in 
autumn and substitute some of a lighter cha¬ 
racter.—J. G. 

7494.—Rose tree losing its leaves 
and blossoms. —The Rosetreethat isplanted 
in “ P. W. M.V greenhouse in all probability 
is losing its leaves and dropping its buds 
through having received too strong doses of 
liquid manure, or it may have been attacked by 
aphiB, and “ P. W. M.” may not have observed 
them until they have eaten away the covering 
of the buds. Give the tree a good syringing with 
pure rain water, and also soak the ground well 
about the roots with the same, which will have 
tho effect of forcing the plant into new growth. 
—G. C., Eccles. 

7470.—Roses in pots.— Abont the middle 
of June place them in the open air, choosing a 
period of genial weather for so doing, growing 
them in a sunny, but as much as possible shel¬ 
tered, situation during summer. About the 
beginning of November place them nnder cover, 
and some time during the month prune them in 
to two eyes, if Hybrid Perpetuals, but to four in 
the case of Teas. II the pots are fall of roots 
shift them, using loam and a little rotten 
manure.— J. C. B. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


The Venetian Sumach (Rhus Cctinus). 
—This is a beautiful villa garden shrub for the 
front of the border or to stand on the lawn in an 
isolated position. As a rule, too much notice is 
taken of evergreens, and many beautiful deci¬ 
duous flowering shrubs and trees are neglected 
in coneequence. They are just now showing 
their clusters of flowers at the end of the young 
shoots, but they do not open till July or, in 
some late situations, August.—E. H. 

Lilacs.—There is nothing in onr gardens 
better worth attention than the growth of the 
more distinct Lilacs, as single speoimens or 
groups on the lawn, or in a w ell-cared-for shrub¬ 
bery, each bush standing distinct, and not 
allowed to be overcrowded with shoots. With 
their culture in the open air should be combined 
intelligent cool forcing, so to say, of these 


plants, so as to make them, as it were, indepen¬ 
dent of our slimate. The forcing of the white 
Lilac in the Paris gardens could be equally 
easily practised here, bearing in mind that it is 
not the white kind that is forced, but a common 
one, or a strong variety like Charles the Tenth. 
The production of this white Lilac may require 
a little more heat than what we call cool forcing ; 
but the gentle advancement of the bush in the 
stove, greenhouse, orchard house, or even in 
corridors, halls, or windows, is more much to be 
desired. 

Hardy Daphne (D. Cneorum).—This is one 
of the best hardy plants for small gardens, as 
it forms close spreading tufts, and does not grow 
more than about 9 in. high. It flowers early in 
spring, when each shoot is surmounted with a 
head of lovely sweet-scented rosy-red blossoms. 
These are of great value for cutting for button¬ 
holes, or for working np in bouquets, for either 
of which purposes they are well suited, and they 
last long in water. As a rock plant, too, Daphne 
Cneorum is quite unrivalled, as from its pro¬ 
cumbent habit it trails over and looks quite at 
home. If planted in borders it should have sharp, 
gritty soil, such as the parings from the sides of 
roods, in which it roots freely and keeps in fine 
health. The way to propagate the Daphne 
Cneorum is by layering, which may be done at 
any time by burying some of the side branches, 
which root in a year or so, when they may be 
taken off and removed to any situation required. 
—D. 

The naked Jasmine (Jasminum nudi- 
florum).—Large examples of this plant may now 
be found all over the country, mostly growing 
against walls or in sheltered places, but it does 
not very readily submit to training, although it 
seldom fails to bloom freely. It is most at home 
in the wild garden, where it speedily covers 
blocks of stone or rock, roots of large trees, or 
other objects, and it will grow and thrive in any 
description of soil. When trained to a wall, how¬ 
ever, its flowers can be readily protected during 
inclement weather, and the following method of 
training the plant has been found successful : If 
the wall is formed of bricks, train shoots hori¬ 
zontally, at a distance of two courses of bricks 
from each other, and cut close back annually the 
young shoots or Bpray which proceed from the 
leading horizontal shoots or branches as soon 
as they have ceased flowering. The leading 
shoots soon become pretty strong, and annually 
furnish an abundance of young flowering shoots, 
which are always densely clothed with bloom. 
Where cut flowers during winter are a desidera¬ 
tum, these shoots, from Gin. to 1 ft. in length, will 
be found exceedingly useful for mixing with other 
cut flowers, and they have the property of keep¬ 
ing fresh when cut aud placed in water for a 
considerable time. When trained in this manner 
a few plants can soon be made to cover a large 
portion of wall, and have a neat and ornamental 
appearance even when not in bloom.—G. 


Flower and tree stakes.— Messrs, 
Brookes A Co., 4, Cateaton Street, Manchester, 
have submitted to onr notice a new form of iron 
stake which has much to recommend it. The 
stakes, which range from 2 ft. to 7 ft. in length, 
are hollow and consequently light, very strong, 
and neat in appearance. Galvanised wire-worked 
boxes are supplied with the stakes, in which 
apartments are provided for the different sizes, 
so that the stakes when done with can be stored 
away in a small compass. A coat of paint 
occasionally is all that is necessary to make 
these stakes everlasting. 

'Weeds on walks. — I know of nothing 
more effectual in killing weeds on walks than a 
liberal dressing of dry salt, sufficient to whiten 
the entire surface of the gravel. A slight sprink¬ 
ling is of little use, and may even increase 
rather than diminish the evil which it is intended 
to enre. In applying such a dressing as has just 
been recommended, it is, of course, neoessary to 
exercise caution, in order to prevent the salt 
coming in contact with the Grass, Box, or other 
plants, which may form an edging to the road or 
walk operated on. 

Original from 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


HARDY AND TENDER PASSION 
FLOWERS. 

These showy stove and greenhouse climbers are 
favourites with most people as flowering sub¬ 
jects, and one or two varieties are also chosen 
for their fruit, viz , P. quadrangularis and edulis. 
Of the latter we will speak first. Than this 
hardly any plant is more easily grown and 
fruited when the cultivator seta about it in the 
right way. From cuttings struck in autumn, 
and shifted out of a 4-in. pot into a 14-in. one in 
January, we have had a heavy crop of fruit 
within the year. The stove varieties of the Pas¬ 
sion Flower grow with amazing rapidity—as 
much as 2 in. or 3 in. in twenty-four hours. A 
plant of P. quadrangularis that we had made 
about 200 ft. of young growth between January 
an 1 July, besides what was cut out in thinning, 
and set in the same period 100 or more fruits, 
b it it did not bring more than half that quan¬ 
tity to maturity. It was too much for a young 
plant, and the fruit dropped at the seeding 
period ; but the fifty which were left swelled 
freely, and weighed generally about half a pound 
apiece. The fruit is rather large for its weight. 
P. edulis, the most commonly cultivated fruit¬ 
ing kind, bears even more abundantly, but the 
fruit is not half the size of the other. 

B;th quadrangularis and edulis require a stove 
temperature, and should be trained within 1 ft. 
of the glass, and never shaded. Amongst a 
general collection of stove plants edulis is apt to 
get infested with mealy 
bug, which greatly in¬ 
terferes with its growth, 
and it is therefore bet¬ 
ter to give the plant 
a house or pit to itself 
when grown for its 
fruit. Young plants, in¬ 
tended to fruit the same 
year should not have 
too much root room, but 
be confined to a large 
pot plunged in the bed, 
and kept at the same 
temperature as that of 
the house. Care must 
also be taken that the 
roots at no time get 
through the bottom of 
the pot into the bed be- 
neath--at least before the 
fruit is fairly swelling. 

A general night tempe¬ 
rature of 70 , and from 

75° to 100° by day, should be maintained from 
the beginning to the end of the season ; but an 
abatement may be allowed in severe weather. 

The fruit is produced from the joints of the 
young wood, the flowers appearing in succes¬ 
sion along the shoot as growth progresses ; con¬ 
sequently the young shoots should never be 
shortened back, but allowed to extend as fast 
as they will. This must, however, be thinned 
out freely before getting too crowded. Our 
practice was to train two shoots to each wire 
C in. asunder. As the flowers expand they 
must be fertilised with a camel’s-hair pencil— 
an operation requiring to be performed every 
day, as when the plant begins to flower blos¬ 
soms are continually expanding, and they do 
not last above twenty-four hours. Plenty of 
moisture at the roots and a genial, moist stove 
temperature are the general conditions to be 
observed throughout the season, and when the 
fruits have begun to swell, frequent applica¬ 
tions of weak liquid manure may be given. 
The fruit should be gathered as soon as ripe, 
and it will keep a long while on a shelf in a 
cool, dry room. Both the above varieties will 
grow and flower in a cooler structure than a 
stove, but they will not fruit successfully. 

Tne treatment of other stove and greenhouse 
kinds grown for their flowers is much the same 
as that described. In habit all the varieties 
are nearly alike, and their flowering success¬ 
fully depends upon the keeping dp of active 
growth, letting the shoots extend, thinning 
freely, and giving the plants plenty of sunlight 
and air and the proper degree of heat. The pest 
most to be feared is bug, which clusters about 
the axils of the leaves, and dors much injury. 
It should never bo allowed to gain a footing ; 
but it attacks some varieties worse than others. 

Soil. -Good fibjflbarn^and saflejau^ Passion 

Digitized by 


Flowers well, and they succeed best when 

f ilanted out; but when they cannot have un- 
imited room in which to grow, it is much the 
best plan to confine the roots to a pot or tub, 
just according to the top room permitted. The 
pot should always be plunged, but not neces¬ 
sarily in bottom-heat. 

Hardy Passion Flowers.— Of the so- 
called hardy Passion Flowers, P. cocrulea is the 
best. It succeeds without protection in the 
south of England, and may often be seen thriv¬ 
ing near the sea coast in the north. In Scotland 
it is also grown on warm walls, but has to be 
covered up with mats and straw in winter. It 
makes a fine climber for a house front, and is 
worth particular attention in the matter of 
culture. Where the soil is naturally cold and 
unsuitable, a box or trough should be prepared 
close to the bottom of the wall, and drained and 
filled with light rich compost, consisting of 
loam, leaf-mould, rotten cow manure, and sand ; 
and if the box can be exposed to the sun, all the 
better. It may, of course, be planted and hid 
with other plants if its appearance be objection¬ 
able. The plant will grow without this care, but 
it will not flower nor ripen its wood nearly so 
well. I once saw a fine plant mantling a house 
front in North Lincashire that had been cared 
for in this way. 

Varieties.—Some of the best stove va¬ 
rieties are P. quadrangalaris, Bmapartea, K-*r- 
mesina, and Princeps. The greenhouse kinds 
are more numerous, and include Comte Nessel¬ 
rode, Imperatrice Eugenie, Bellotti, Nawmani, 



Imantophyllum Olivia) mlniatum. 

Campbelli, and others, but these named are 
amongst the beBt. 


I fib ^Tba ^a^atnl ^ 


Imantophyllum mlniatum.— For the 
decoration of greenhouses, conservatories, or 
windows this is one of the finest plants that can 
be grown, as it sends up numerous heads of 
orange-scarlet Lily-like flowers that last a 
long time in perfection. In habit and general 
appearance it greatly resembles the Agapanthus, 
but has stiffar and darker foliage, and blooms 
resembling those of the Vallota purpurea in size 
and colour, so that auy one acquainted with 
the latter may easily imagine what a fine effect 
they produce. The Imantophyllum makes a fine 
window plant, as it stands the treatment well, 
and, being fond of water after it gets in a pot- 
bound state, it is never injured by standing in 
a pan or being kept wet. Dust is the great 
enemy to most window plants, but as the Iman¬ 
tophyllum has thick, shining, leathery leaves 
there is no difficulty whatever in keeping them 
clean, as they may be easily washed without 
injury. In order to increase this plant take off 
any suckers which it shows, if possible with roots 
attached to them, as then they are sure to grow 
if placed in a pit or house where they can have 
a little heat for a time. The soil that suits them 
best is fibry loam and sand, but as the roots 
are very large and fleshy, the loam should be 
rough and lumpy and the potting loose, in order 
that they may be able to ramify the more freely. 
To winter the Imantophyllum well and Bafely, 
a higher temperature thau that of an ordinary 
greenhouse is required, but where this cannot 
be afforded it should have the warm end, and 
ba kept a little dryer than usual. In order to 
get plants to flower freely, the point is to 
treat them well through the spring and summe r 


by supplying them liberally with water and 
liquid manure, as then they are sure to make 
strong growth. 

Camellias on walls.— For covering the 
back wall of conservatories or plant houses no¬ 
thing is equal to Camellias, for the partialahade 
that is so detrimental to many other plantsseems 
to quite suit the Camellia. We have aback wall 
of a conservatory covered with Camellias, and a 
lovely background they make ; for even when 
not in bloom their deep green foliage is always 
pleasant to look at. And here I would like to 
urge the claims of single and semi-double varie¬ 
ties, for in a decorative point of view they are 
equally if not more effective than the very double 
sorts, and the colouring is so exceptionally bril¬ 
liant that I believe they will, like single Dahlias, 
come to be rather more popular than hitherto. 
Such varieties as tricolor, semi-double, white, 
striped and spotted with carmine, is very lovely, 
also other varieties of tricolor, and even the 
single ones are very effective in masses, and 
when grown strongly planted out in good border* 
covered with hundreds of blooms they are really 
beautiful objects. For covering walls, such a* 
lofty conservatories, a good harder of at least 
5 ft. or G ft. in width should be made of good 
fibry turf, peat and sand, and enriched by means 
of top-dressiogs of cow or sheep manure, and the 
plants should not be stiffly trained to the wall, 
but allowed to spread out in large masses ; and 
with a border of the above width a row of 
plants may grow up in front in the shape of 
natural bushes. We have surface-dressed oar 
borders during the last three seasons with the 
richest manure we could get, and the plants in 
it are always loaded with blossoms, the foliage 
very deep green ; and although the double whites, 
pinks, and crimsons are extremely handsome, 
the semi-double sorts are, as I have said, quite 
as effective from a decorative point of view.—J. 

Lilies in pots —I grow every year for 
greenhouse decoration a few roots of Liliumlongi- 
florum, umbellatum, auratum, and the varie¬ 
ties of speciosum or lancifolinm, and find them 
very useful during the summer. The plan I 
adopt is to place the plants out-of-doors in a 
sheltered place, standing the pots on something 
that will keep the worms from penetrating. Iu 
October the stalks are cut down to within 3 in. 
or 4 in, of the soil, and the pots placed in a cold 
frame for the winter, covering them with some 
litter when it is very frosty. Last winter being 
so exceptionally mild, no such oovering as this 
was required. During the winter just sufficient 
water was given to keep the roots alive. As 
soon as they showed signs of growth—and all 
have some away exceptionally strong—they were 
re-potted ; a good deal of the old sou was shaken 
from the pots, and a rather light, rich compost 
used in its place. Then the plants were put 
back into the cold frame and kept a little close. 
In a week or ten days they began to move 
rapidly, and were then brought into the green¬ 
house, where they are making a rapid and very 
strong growth, and are well looked after in the 
matter of watering as well as syringing. The 
most advanced plants are nearly 3 ft. in height, 
and two 1 or three of the auratums will be 
certain to carry fine heads of bloom. When I re¬ 
pot, I leave a space of about 3 in. below the 
rim of the pot. The strong shoots throw out 
roots on the surface of the soil, and as soon as 
they are nearly 1 in. in length, a top-dressing 
of rich soil is added, and I find this of great ad¬ 
vantage in assisting the development of the 
flowers and in retaining the foliage on the stems. 
The plants are in a greenhouse ; they are kept 
well watered, turned round occasionally so that 
all sides are fully exposed to the light, and the 
foliage kept clean and free from green-fly. 
Among the white forms of L. speciosum I have 
one with rich golden instead of maroon coloured 
anthers, but I cannot say if this is unusual.— 
Field. 

7526.— Bouvardias dying.— Bouvardias 
are by no means difficult to cultivate, and, 
with the convenience of a vinery and frame, 
“E. L. C.” ought to succeed. Get young plants 
at once and grow them in oold frames, keeping 
them moist and shutting up with sun heat until 
the plants have made gcod growth, then gra¬ 
dually harden them off, and in August and Sep¬ 
tember fully expose them to the open air by re¬ 
moving the light, and by the end of September 
they will be showing flower ; then remove to 
a house, where gentle heat can be applied, and 
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uten or retard according to demand. They are a glass roof, would thrive well with the plants Make the surface firm, water before sowing, 
erely flowers for cutting. When they cease above mentioned, which, indeed, would form a cover the seed thinly with very fine soil, place 
lowering keep them rather dry, but do not keep beautiful carpet to them. We give you a list of a pane of glass on the pot, and shade until the 
iem in too low a temperature ; about 50° suits suitable kinds : Adiantum pedatum, Onychium seedlings appear, gradually inuring to full ex¬ 
tern well in winter. If subjected to a very low japonicum, Platyloma rotundifolia, Polypo- posure.-—J. C. 

xnperature in their dormant state, they will dium virginicum, Lastrea Standishi and opaca, 7172. — Treatment of Ac&oi&S. —If the 
start very weakly, or, perhaps, as in the above Pterissoaberula, and Adiantum Capillus-veneris. plants are at all straggly they may be pruned 
cue, die off after a feeble attempt to make Also the following Mosses, Selaginella denticu- into shape, otherwise do not cut them. If not 
frowth. J. G. L. lata, involvens, and helvetica. We had almost pruned, shift them at once, using loam, leaf- 


- i forgotten the pretty little Nertera depressa, mould and peat in equal parts, adding some 

rvsm 'TOW A rxtvKTv rm* TTTDPDOOPO which bears red berries in winter, and thrives silver sand. Keep them rather warm, and water 
t U I UBhttUbhib. we n in moisture and shade. — J. Cornhill, By- carefully until they come into full growth, when 

Anything that can dwarf the stature cf these fleet. more air should be given. Place them in the open 

Desntiful sweet flowers is of the greatest import- 7503.— Potting Gloxinias —The next a * r w ^ en growth is completed, standing them in 
ince, for the height of the plants mars their shift should be into 4*-in. pots, and if grown a sunn y P lace * 80 that the wood 8 eta firm and 
usefulness for many decorative purposes, along freely they will come into 6-in. pots by hard, placing them under cover by the middle 
Nothing has been found to dwarf Tuberoses so the beginning of July. Well drain the pots and of September. Pruned plants should not be 
afectnslly as the placing of them in cool let the compost be sweet, and light loam leaf- «hifted until they break again into growth. Thus 
jusrters, or even the open air, as soon as the mould, and peat in equal parts will do adding treated they will flower the following spring, 
lower-stems are fairly started. Nor does this about one-sixth of silver sand, pot lightly and When done flowering, prune them in below the 
wol treatment, if associated with liberal cul- water very moderately after potting—J C flower, and treat as above directed.—J. C. B. 


cool treatment, if associated with liberal cul- water very moderately after potting.—J. C. 
tare, lessen the quantity or lower the quality of 

the flowers ; it only brings them nearer to the 7452. — Failure of Tacsonia Var 
root—that is all. Of course, where the flowerB Volxemi. —We can only surmise that some 
ire merely grown for bouquet or other purposes thing must have injured the roots. This is a free 

. __L.T.Li _ C il__1_ A. • _ £ 1 __ _ nrAwinn nlin.kav nrnll .. n J«. 


7450. — Bouvardias dying. — When 
/452. — Failure of Tacsonia Van Bouvardias have done flowering they should be 
Dlxemi.— \\ e can only surmise that some- brought into a state of rest by keeping them 
ng must have injured the roots. This is a free- quite cool and giving only just enough water to 


the mere height of the plant is of little or no growing climber, succeeding well under or- prevent the wood shrivelling. When they have 

I moment. But even then cool treatment is use- dinary greenhouse treatment. Now is a good been from six weeks to two months in this state 
fal in retarding the blooms, and thus extending time to plant, as it would get well established they should be pruned in rather severely, 
the blooming period. This is daily becoming of by winter. Loam two parts, leaf-mould one placing them in gentle warmth, watering with 
nore importance, as Tuberoses all the year P ar ^ with some silver sand, makes a good com- very great care until the young growths are 
iwmd are about as much in demand and as post. J. C. B. about ^ in. long, then shake away all the old 

difficult to supply as Roses or Grapes. A brisk 7485.—Luculia gratissima.—This will soil and replace in pots just large enough to con- 
heat of 60° or more seems almost essential for succeed in a cool greenhouse under careful tain the roots, shifting later on.—J. C. B. 
the starting of the Tuberose, but after it has management, and succeeds best when planted out, 7518—Plants In beds in greenhouse, 
nrly started it thrives best m a moderate heat being rarely satisfactory when grown in pots. —Perhaps the best plan would be to plant a 
freely exposed to the air. It also resents Bevere The warmest portion of the house should be variety of Ferns on the beds on the floor under 
farcing, the flowers either burning or refusing chosen for it, where it is fully exposed to the the stages in the greenhouse. I know of very 
to open w hen subject to a high temperature. I light and has ample space for development. The pretty rockeries being formed under the benches 
. 8 marked illustration of this daring last border should be at least 1 ft. in depth, con- of a greenhouse, which were covered with trail¬ 
ing- Anxious for Tuberoses by a given day, sisting of two parts fibrous loam and one part ing plants and Ferns, with here and there a 
k qaanaty were placed in a temperature of from leaf-mould. Plant at once, encouraging free Rose, so planted that it grew above the bench, 
-. to 80 , but the flowers, which were nearly growth by syringing in hot weather.—J. C. and was trained against the wall. If “ S. C. R.” 
foil grown, refused to open or move, while „ mu- n * • does not care for Ferns, the Fpace might bo 

others that had been left m a temperature of i432.-Hoya bella.-This will not thrive profitab ! y devoted to the cultivation of Rhu- 
nom 55° to 60° or so opened before the severely m greenhouse temperature, but demands a L- rb q n Eociea 

forced flowers. D. T. warm, moist atmosphere. It is rather a delicate- ^ *. * ** ...... 

rooted subject, being generally grown as a pot Coleuses. — These are among the most 
plant, and requiring skilful treatment to dower popular of fine-leaved plant, dunng eummer, and 
Culture Of Apbelexls.—This i. a plant it well. Hoya carnoaa wonld suit you, a. it when J well grown they are very handsome 
which is easy to grow, and which will last long thrives under cool culture, and may be either mixed w,th flowering plants in the greenhouse 
in flower, and on that account it is well worthy planted out or grown in pots. Plant out in 

£ attention for conservatory decoration. Its fibrous peat in the warmest place, shading from l 

lowers, even after being cut from the plant, hot sun, syringing freely in hot weather, but 
etain their oolours for a long time ; therefore keeping the soil rather dry in winter.—J. C. 

h«y are useful for the decoration of vases and > 

far other indoor purposes. As regards the means Oot^Li’n ^ and propagating- 

propagation, nothing beats t Cucumber or pameUiM.-We^ not advise small growers 
sMeloVframe heated £y fermenting materiel, t ?.? Dde ;‘ ,ke ‘bePW>P»g»tion ®f Camell.a, ae 
lay .table manure and leaves in eqSal proper- ?l‘bough those who make a speciality of them 

B*. March is the beat time to commence pro- ! Dore “ e the ” read,1 y enon 8 b ; » raateura S&Sg-C 

pagating the Aphelexi., cuttinge of which are h»ve‘he pat.ence and convenience necoewry to 
.patient of damp. The cutting, .hould be “» bIe them to wooeed. If yon wish, however, 

akenoff with, sharp knife, .0 a. to avoid brui.- »» try your hand, proceed in the following man- « 

ug them. They ehonld then be inserted in well ne , r : the middle of August JElflfTO 

drained pot. in a mixture of silver .and and wh«> the wood has become brown and nearly ^ 

prat in about equal proportion. ; then place the ?P?> teke tbo . term .' n * 1 8hoot> " ,th tb «? V/ XTA 1 

pot containing the cutting, in another well »»them outbng with a very .harp knife just 7 

drained pot, but 2 in. wider at top. outside mea- below * h .? bud \Jhe '““'"g pot. will 

lore. Fill the .pace between the pot. with h*™ to be half filled with crock., placing there- fAVag?- 

«lrer sand, whicheaves much time in watering. “ a mixture ol sandy loam and peat, making 
I fiod, indeed, that the less water the greator tbe “ me 3 ulte dr ”?* “ d '“ rf ‘5‘°g ‘‘ ™‘ b \ >"• 

J» chance of ancce«. When the cutting have “ d<! - »o that the pot i. full to the nm j 

lecome well rooted, they should be removed to ! n8 f rt the cuttinge firmly up to the lowerm<»t modern Coleu, 

* 4 in. pot, being careful not to diatnrb the water moderately and set them ,n a cold ’““ lcrn 

■oct, moVe than cin be helped. Well drain the frame, keeping close .hading from hot .nn but a. onod .ived nlant. of th. nol«„, 

, n j li Vvwrviro« onri g lv,n g a little air early in the morning. They or window. As good sized plants of the Coleus 

je»t’mil d to whloh^hM hLn added a little^iW BhouM remain there until the middle* of Sep- can be grown in a few week., it is hardly worth 
I hroken ^o^ tn hold Jair for i tember, when they ehonld be removed either while wintering them, unless there is ample 
*nd. I find broken bnck. to hold water for a j h nn d e r a handlight, or where a accommodation foreo doing. The Colons require. 

teihlva* telwidat Uhed Sm^Tatnre of’50= i. maintained in winter to be wintered in a temperature of 50= by night 

pot. I ihonld^nae the same comport a. for the * ‘he lee. Camellia, are pruned the better; ed^it“thS?irbrtl»tt! 

«t potting after which they ehonld be potted ^y^gorou^pe— need that opera- ^fTnn^trou^h the ^J. The 
..comport of rough, turfy peat, broken bnok, “O ' 1 - ^ • Coleus likes a moirt, warm atmosphere daring 

md silver sand. With a little attention to tying 7486.-PreeBias.—Keep them in a light the spring and early summer months, requiring 

«cd training young planU raised m this way place until the foliage begins to show sign, of a light situation, at the asine time thriving best 

».U be found to give entire satisfaction. A. decay, then gradually withhold water, eventu. if greened from the hot sun The soil should be 

tam ,, sod A rosea, as weU as A. macrantha ally laying the pots on their sides either at the free and rioh-a good comport consisting of two- 
«d A. macrantha purpurea, are the beat kinds foot of a wall or under a greenhouse stage. The t hj r ,] a leaf-mould and one-third loam and well 
te cultivate.—O. last week in August shake them out and repot r0 ^ d manuro in equal part8 , ftdding thcrot o a 

7510 — Greenhouse plants to grow I fresh 80,1 » consisting of loam, leaf-mould, and j port i on 0 f C oarae silver sand. Tho cuttings, 

u shade —Nothing could be better for this «*l' r er sand. \\ ater very moderately until however, strike host in sandy peat ; and when 

imriiose than Lycopodium Mosb, small species of a PP €ars » t ! ie p4 ace ^ or a they are potted off into small pots a little of this 

which dibbled iu 3 in. apart, keeping the soil c T ° p ra n“J plunging the pots up to their rims. ma terial added to tho above-mentioned com- 

Hoist Wfililr) anon npAur nn.1 rtnsrxas* tkn r.sAnn/1 N* C., nAD f sari 11 U a nf ■orvififl Dr» nnt. nnt hard nnrl 


accommodation for so doing. The Coleus requires 
to be wintered in a temperature of 50° by night 
and 50° to 55° by day. Unless this amount of 
warmth can be accorded it, there is but little 
chance of bringing it through the winter. The 
Coleus likes a moist, warm atmosphere during 


noufc. would soon grow and cover the ground. 

The Wandering Jew Saxifrage or Mother of 7466.— Rose of Jericho. —This should ger- water carefully until the plants are well eata 
Thousands would also grow with great luxuri- minate in a cold frame or cool greenhouse any blished. When in rapid growth the points of the 
* B <*; there are also many exotic Ferns and time after March ; sow in equal parts loam and shoots may be pinched out occasionally with a 
Goeses which, only requiring the protection of leaf-mould, with plenty of silver sand in it. view to making the plants bushy. 


post will be of service. Do not pot hard, and 


:in^ nhe protection of 1 

L,o gle 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


[Junk 3, 1882. 


Extract* from a Garden Diary—June 5 to 10. 
Sowing Wheeler's Imperial and Hcartwell Early Mar¬ 
row Cabbage to come in for September and October ; 
planting out Spiraeas and Deutzias; planting out Lettuce 
plants ; mulching Peas with rotten manure ; hoeing and 
weeding amongst all growing crops; getting nets put 
over Cherry trees; potting shrubby Calceolarias into 
10-in. pots ; sowing Green-flesh Melons. Chicory, more 
Peas, Radishes, and Spinach, layering Keen’s Seedling 
Strawberries ; planting Sweet Peas, also planting April- 
sown lettuces on Celery ridges; thinning and trans¬ 
planting Parsley ; also thinning Onions and Leeks; 
syringing outdoor Peach trees with clear water to keep 
oH insects. 

Planting VIcomtesse IIericart de Thury Strawberries 
tnat have been forced on a south border for autumn crop • 
stopping and nailing Vines on avails. ’ 

Potting Petunias for conservatory decoration ; also 
1 uchsias, scarlet Pelargoniums, and Heliotropes; 
planting out a few pot Boses and some April-sown Cauli¬ 
flower plants, also Ice plants; putting in Chrysanthe¬ 
mum and Coleus cuttings ; oarthing up Potatoes • going 
over wall fruit trees and picking off curled leaves in¬ 
fested with insects ; thinning Carrots and Turnips • 
putting short Grass between Strawberry plants. ’ 
Sowing early Snowball and American Strap-leaf Tur¬ 
nips ; pricking off Cinerarias and Primulas; planting 
out Autumn Self-protecting Broccoli'; thinning out 
Spinach and Turnips ; cutting out all small fruit and 
late blossoms of President and British Queen Straw- 
hemes to make sure of line fruit, and giving them a good 
so iking of manure water; watering all newly-planted 
fruit trees; sowing Broad Beans, Coleworts, and Spinach 
between Currant bushes; planting Asparagus, Buda 
Kale, and Couve Tronchuda; thininng Pears on walls 
that have set too thickly. 

Sowing Broad-leaved Batavian and Green Curled En¬ 
dive ; also Mustard and Cress; potting on Fuchsias 
Coleus, and CaJadiums; planting out Savoys, double 
\\ all flowers, and Asters ; layering Vicomtesse H <5 Heart 
de iliurv and President Strawberries on pieces of turf 
4 in. square ; potting Cannas intended for conservatory 
decoration ; planting Pinks, Lily of the Valley, Daisies 
Forget-me-nots, Panties, Stocks, Asters, and winter 
greens; layering Sir Charles Napier Strawberry; hoe¬ 
ing among Rhubarb crowns, and thinning shoots of Sea- 
kile plantB; taking up bulbs, and clipping Cerastium to- 
mentosum. 

Sowing Scarlet Runner Beans to come in for a late 
crop; potting on seedling Cyclamens, Stocks, and 
dwarf Asters; planting out Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli 
and Celery; giving main crop of Carrots a final thfnnimr' 
and running the Dutch hoe between them; planting a 
border of Autumn Giant Cauliflower and Cottager’s Kale 
Sowing No Plus Ultra, British Queen, Fo^fold Snd 
Ln^on s Omega Peas ; planting out Cardoons; also 
\V he-let s Imperial and Heartwell Early Marrow Cabbage 
plants ; thinning Onions and giving them a top-dresHne 
of soot; nailing in and. tying Roses on walls and wash 
lug them well in the evenings with the garden engine to 
keep down green-fly ; hoeing off all Raspberry suckers 
that are not required; clipping Box edgings; sowing 
American Cress and Chicory ; pruning batik superfluous 
wood on wall fruit trees, and nailing In the leading 
shoots ; picking the dead flowers off Azaleas and plnchi" 
them In greenhouse to made their growth; Setting 
Gooseberry and Currant trees, and tying Lettuces. 

Glasshouses. 

Sow succession crops of Primulas, Cinerarias 
and Celoaias. An early sowing of herbaceous 
Calceolarias should now be made on very sandy 
soil under a hand-glass in a shady corner out¬ 
side. The seed of this plant should be sown on 
the surface without any covering, but it will be 
necessary to keep the hand-glass heavily shaded 
till germination takes place. Pot on all spare 
bedding plants, especially white, pink, and 
scarlet Pelargoniums; and a good stock of 
Heliotrope should now be got for ward for autumn 
and winter flowering. Forcing Pinks that were 
struck early must not receive a check from any 
cause; avoid coddling them under glass a 
moment longer than necessary to establish them 
in their pots. 

Late Fuchsias must now be heavily shaded 
to keep them from showing flower, as if allowed 
to get woody, it is difficult to keep them in free 
growth. Large plants of these that may soon be 
going out of flower should be cut well back and 
placed outdoors in a shady position and be well 
syringed, when they will break strongly and flowe- 
again freely, with the assistanoe of a little liquid 
manure. All kinds of permanent creeperB in the 
greenhouse and conservatory must now be kept 
well watered. Any kinds subject to red spider 
such as Mandevilla suaveolens, will be much 
benefited by applications of clear soot water. 

Keep up a succession of annuals, such as Bal 
earns, Cockscombs, dwarf Asters, Mignonette 
and others. During all stages of their growth 
plenty of ventilation must be admitted and 
abundance of water given. Than the scarlet 
Salvia fulgens and the blue S. patens few plants 
are more beautiful, free-blooming, and satisfac¬ 
tory, either in pots or planted out; they require 
rich soil and plenty of water, and by cuttmg off 
the spent flower-spikes and maintaining a regular 
supply of young wood they continue in ex- 
oellent flowering condition until late in the 


Keep shrubby Calceolarias in open honses or 
frames, and give them plenty of water, bnt as 
soon as they come well into bloom remove them 
to the conservatory. Discard herbaceous Cal¬ 
ceolarias when past their best, and if seed be 
required let it be saved from plants that have 
borne the finest-formed and best marked 
flowers ; place them in a cool and light house, 
and supply them moderately with water. Any 
suckers of Cinerarias ready for potting should 
now be removed from the old stock, potted 
singly in moderately rich soil in 2£-in. or 3-in. 
pots, and put for a time in cold frames, placed 
so as to face the north. 

Col6U96S.— A few of the most handsome¬ 
leaved Coleuses should now be put into pots 
proportionate to the required size of the plants— 

8-in. will be sufficiently large for general deco¬ 
rative purposes ; they should be accommodated 
in a frame or pit, or they may be kept where 
they are to remain through the summer in the 
greenhouse. 

Pelargoniums.— Some autumn-struck cut¬ 
tings of scarlet and pink Pelargoniums should 
now be potted for winter flowering. Vesuvius 
(scarlet) and Christine (pink) are both short- 
jointed, compaot growers, producing their 
flowers freely through the winter with a little 
warmth. The object being to have the plants in 
a dwarf, compact, thoroughly ripened condition, 
the pots used should not be over 6 in. iu diame¬ 
ter ; ordinary loam, with a little rotten manure 
and sand, is the best material in which to grow 
them ; press the soil quite firm in the pots, 
plunge them in a bed of ashes out-of-doors iu a 
situation fully exposed to the sun, stop the 
shoots as necessary to induce bushy growth 
pick off all flowers as soon as they are formed, 
give water as required ; they will need nothing 
more until September, by which treatment the 
plants will be in the hard, stocky condition that 
enables them when placed in warmth to produce 
flowers freely instead of pushing off into 
growth. 

Petunias struok late should also be potted, 
tying them well out and stopping the shoots to 
keep them bushy. Many of the double varieties 
now in cultivation possess a compact habit of 
growth, and, from their easy culture and free, 
continuous-blooming disposition, they are very 
useful for greenhouse decoration during the 
summer and autumn. Earlier plants of these 
Petunias that have been flowering for some 
time should be assisted with manure water and 
kept tied into shape, by which means they 
will continue blooming for some time yet. 

t Heliotropes. — Some spring-struck cut¬ 
tings of these favourite plants should now be 
moved into 6-in. or 7-in. pots, plunged outside 
kept stopped, and the flowers picked off simi¬ 
larly to the Pelargonium. This sweet-scented 
favourite so managed will produce flowers, 
with the assistance of a little warmth, ali 
through the autumn up to the end of the 
year. 

Lilies in pots will now require more water 
as the soil gets full of roots, and should be 
placed in an open situation away from the in¬ 
fluence of walla or trees to avoid weak and 
spindly growth ; turn the pots round every two 
or three weeks to prevent the plants getting 
drawn to one Bide. 
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Ferns.— Many of the choicest hardy kinds 
of these will now be in a fit condition to 
be useful for decorative work in cool and 
shady parts of the conservatory, for which 
they are quite as well adapted as exotic sorts, 
and have an advantage over the latter in being 
deciduous, so that should their fronds get 
damaged the plants suffer less than the ever- 
green kinds. In whatever position they occupy 
as much moisture should be maintained around 
them as possible, and anything approaching 
dryness at the root must be carefully guarded 
against. Small plants of any of the hardy kinds 
that are required for specimens should be potted 
on to keep them in free growth, as if once 
allowed to receive a check it is difficult to 
get them to move again freely, especially if 
they are deciduous kinds. 

Flower Garden. 

Staking plants.— If not already done, the 
planting of large-leaved sub-tropical plants may 
now be completed, provided they have been 
gradually hardened off. Castor-oil plants, the 


Giant Hemp, and similar tall-growing kind* 
need good strong stakes, to which they must bo 
firmly tied as growth proceeds, as they are verv 
easily broken by rough winds. Tie a soft piece 
of bast matting firmly round the stake and 
then loosely round the plant, so that the stem 
may have room to expand without being cut or 
chafed when fully grown. 

As the dry weather necessitates frequent 
watering of small plants until they get7atab 
lished, surface-stirring will be very beneficial 
to prevent the surface becoming baked and 
cracked, so as to exclude air from the roots 
Water effectually, so as to moisten the eoii 
thoroughly as deep as the lowest roots, until 
the plants will bear sunshine without flageiu* 
and afterwards keep a loose, friable surface’ 
and so long as there is moisture in the soil the 
plants will be better without any surface water- 
mgs, 

Springr-floweringf plants.- Look well 
to spring-flowering plants laid in in the reserve 
garden, for if not kept well supplied with 
moisture the cuttings on them will not be fit for 
propagating until the season is too far advanced 
for them to do much good. Sow seeds of Myo- 
sotis dissitiflorain a cool, shaded position ; also 
Pansies and Primroses. The young seedlings 
will make good plants for mixed beds in the 
spring. 

Olimbinff plants. — Stake and mulch 
Sweet Peas. Train Convolvulus major, Tro. 
pmolums, and other creepers. The common Hop 
makes an excellent climber for covering tall 
arches or unsightly objects of any kind; if tied 
up to the desired height at first it looks best, 
allowed afterwards to grow naturally. 

Roses will now need copious supplies of 
liquid manure; also mulching with partially 
decayed manure over the roots if abundance of 
bloom is desired. 


Herbaceous plants. — Get the seed of 
such herbaceous plants sown in good time, by 
which means they get strong before winter, in¬ 
stead of struggling for existence through the 
dry late summer months, requiring much more 
nursing than if they had attained more strength 
early in the season. Polyanthuses, Delphiniums, 
Sweet Williams, Aquilegias, with a host of 
similar kinds, if sown at once, will make plants 
by the autumn superior in quality to what they 
would be if the sowing is longer deferred. Sow 
on a well-prepared piece of ground, with the 
surface made quite smooth, and cover the seeds 
lightly with finely-sifted vegetable mould; if 
the situation be a little shaded from the mid¬ 
day sun, so much the better; but it should not 
be where the plants will be weakened and drawn 
up by the too near proximity of trees. 

Gladioli. —Beds of these must have a good 
watering about once a week ; a mulching of rot¬ 
ten manure serves the twofold purpose of sup- 
plying nourishment and preventing evaporation. 
The spikes of the earliest flowering varieties will 
soon be appearing. Sticks must bo in readiness 
to place to them at once, as they easily suflVr 
injury from high winds. 

Dahlias.—No time should now be lost in 
getting the plants out. Of course they must 
have been well inured to the atmosphere by 
being fully exposed night and day. It is the 
best plan in such a dry Beason as this to plant 
so that a shallow depression is left around each 
plant ; any water that is supplied settles round 
the stem, aud it should be retained by having a 
mulching applied of very rotten manure. 

Pinks. —In a week or so the first flowers 
will open. Water between the rows, applying it 
from the rose of a watering-pot. It is quite neces¬ 
sary to water round the beds to prevent dust 
from settling on the flowers; and the moistcr 
atmosphere caused thereby promotes healthy 
growth. 

Lawns, if dry weather again sets in, must 
be too closely cut; for if done with a machine set 
close enough to leave it as short as a carpet, the 
Graaswill burn up at the root much more quicklv 
than if lightly mown with a scythe, so as to 
take off the flower-heads, but leave as much of 
the oarpet Grass as possible. Grass edgings 
should be olipped, and walks weeded and rolled 
down firmly. 

Shrubbery. 

Hedges or evergreen screens may now be cut 
or clipped, for if done early they soon make 
sufficient growth to look fresh and green again ; 
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kt if left until the wood gets hard and ripe, a 
brown, rusty look is the result, as young 
growths will not push until the following 
taring. Ivy, either on buildings or used as a 
cupet, will now be growing rapidly, and should 
be cut in pretty closely, so that it may become 
covered with fresh green foliage at once, as it 
is only when cutting is put off too long that it 
fails to maintain its position as the beBt ever¬ 
green screen or carpet that can be had. Large 
rustic flower-baskets covered with Ivy form 
pretty objects in recesses of shrubberies, or on 
the lawn ; and when the Ivy gets established it 
only needs cutting frequently to keep it in good 
condition as long as may be desired. Where the 
plantingof Hollies and similar trees are deferred, 
it may, with attention to watering and mulch¬ 
ing, be safely done now, when the roots are 
active. 

Window gardens.— Myrtles, India-rub¬ 
ber plants, Callas, and similar plants that have 
smooth and thick leaves should be gently 
sponged ; bat Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, most 
kinds of Ferns, and such plants as have hairy 
leaves should be taken oat-of-doors and sponged 
occasionally, in order to clear them from dust. 
Window boxes, if well drained, allow super* 
fluons water to pass off freely; water may, 
therefore, be administered plentifully without 
any fear of its stagnating about the roots. A 
good loamy soil, mixed with leaf-mould or de¬ 
cayed manure, makes a good compost for plants 
in boxes. 

The beauty of Calceolarias is soon over, as is 
also that of several other flowers; therefore, 
some preparatory means mast be adopted for 
supplying their places with fresh material, and 
for this purpose Pelargoniums, small plants of 
Acacia lophantha. Fuchsias, Nasturtiums, Lobe¬ 
lias, Mignonette, &c , should be held in readi¬ 
ness. Plants now in the boxes should be in¬ 
duced to display themselves to the best 
advantage, and for this purpose if a very narrow 
strip of wire netting be run along the top of the 
box and made to lean backwards, and another 
piece bent downwards in front, and some of the 
shoots of the plants, attached thereto, a large 
and showy surface is obtained. 

Brackets and suspended baskets should like- 
vise be well furnished with suitable plants, 
Euch as the hardier sorts of Adiantums, Poly 
podiams, Aspleni as, Aspidiums, Athyriums, 
Pterises, &c. Two-leaved Pelargoniums, Lobe¬ 
lias, Petunias, and the small-leaved dwarf¬ 
growing Ivies are also very pretty when used 
as basket plants. 

Fruit. 

Pinch or cut off all superfluous growth from 
Pears, Plums, and Cherries, and apply remedies 
for the destruction and prevention of insects 
aad blight of all kinds. Cordons and espaliers of 
Apples and Pears should now have the fruit 
thinned and the leaders tied to supports. Straw¬ 
berry runners, whether intended for forcing or 
planting out, should be layered as soon as the 
yonng plants are formed. For the former pur¬ 
pose early runners are essentially necessary, 
that a long season may be had for the full de¬ 
velopment and ripening of the crowns, without 
vhich it is useless to expect successful results. 
Blackbirds and thrushes attack the fruit as soon 
m, and sometimes before, they change colour, 
utd it is advisable, therefore, to proteot it with 
setting as Boon as it begins to turn. Water 
effectually when necessary. 

Raspberries. —There is often a waste of 
strength in the canes caused by allowing them to 
produce a greater number than can be retained 
for bearing the ensuing year, and which neces¬ 
sarily have to be cut away. To avoid this and 
to concentrate the energies of the plants in the 
production of the present season’s lruit and the 
growth of next gear’s bearing wood, the young 
ihoota that spring up from the bottom should 
oow be thinned to within something near the 
required quantity. In the case of young planta¬ 
tions that have not yet attained their strength, 
two or three bearing shoots will be enough ; 
thoee that are stronger may have six. In thin¬ 
ning the young shoots it is not sufficient to cut 
or break them off level with the ground, for if 
so treated they will quickly spring again. An 
ordinary planting trowel will he found the best 
implement to use for the purpose, removing 
1 in. or 2 in. of the soil, whereby the 
C1Q be taken off directlj ^fry ^ ft in 


spring, in all cases retaining the strongest. The 
ground amongst these, as well as Gooseberries 
and Currants, should be again hoed over. If 
this be attended to sufficiently often, the weeds 
can be effectually kept down with compara¬ 
tively little labour. Delay in this work often 
causes the part of the garden devoted to these 
fruits to have an untidy appearance and be a 
source from which the seeds of weeds of a light 
character are carried by the wind to the sur¬ 
rounding portions of ground. 

Vegetables. 

Celery. —The main crop of Celery should 
now be planted, choosing showery weather for 
this operation should such occur within reason¬ 
able time, as when the ground is moist and the 
weather dull the roots lay hold of the new soil 
more quickly than they oould be induced to do 
by artificial watering. 

Peas and Beans.— The last sowing of Peas 
may now be made where these are required as 
late as they can be had ; but, unless in open 
favourable situations, the produce of such bite 
sowings is precarious. Give them plenty of room 
by sowing thinly and having the rows placed 
far apart. Where Broad Beans grow strongly 
when they come into flower they will be bene¬ 
fited by having their tops nipped off. This has 
the effect of concentrating the efforts of the 
plants to form pods instead of making useless 
growth. 

Broccoli. —Winter and spring Broccoli 
should now be planted, and if the plants have 
been treated as advised some time ago, they will 
now be fit for putting out. In the case of Broccoli, 
it often happens that with only a moderate frost 
great quantities of it perish. Except in extremely 
low, damp localities, this is more attributable to 
the way in which the crop has been treated than 
to the kinds grown being tender or the situation 
at fault. In order to impart to the Broccoli that 
hardy condition of growth which is indispensable 
to its standing a severe winter, it should be 
planted widely apart; if planted too close, it is 
certain to be weak and soft, and almost sure to 
succumb on the first occurrence of severe weather. 
If the land on which it is to be grown is of aver¬ 
age quality and fairly manured, the plants should 
stand 3 ft. apart each way. Where ground is 
limited, this may seem extravagant, but it is 
false economy to run the chance of losing the 
greater portion of the crop through an attempt 
to grow more than the space at command will 
permit. On poor inferior soils, where the plants 
will not attain full size, they may stand ft. 
apart. 

Plant out Savoys, Coleworts, and other winter 
greens as ground becomes vacant, and by plant¬ 
ing them in shallow drills, watering will be more 
conveniently and effectively done than it other¬ 
wise would be. As a matter of course, dull, 
showery weather is best for all transplanting 
operations, but by waiting longer for this there 
is danger of losing the best part of the growing 
season ; and so when an opportunity is presented, 
and the plants ready, get them oat irrespective 
of weather. 

House and Window Gardening. 

7558. — Oranges from seed.— Seedling 
Oranges are easy plants to grow, bat flower¬ 
ing or fruiting them is another matter. I should 
advise “ Constant Reader ” to get theseedling up 
to a good strong plant of about two years old, 
and then get a gardener or nurseryman in his 
locality to graft it for him with any good culti¬ 
vated kind, it will then both flower and frait in 
a short period. A moderately stiff loam suits 
Orange trees in pots.—J. G. L. 

7559. — Water Bouquets.— “ Gertrude ” 
will require a large bell-glass, and aboard or plate 
that is perfectly level as the first essential for 
her water bouquets ; then take a small bunch of 
flowers and foliage, arrange them loosely, and 
tie securely to a heavy weight set in the centre 
of the board or plate; have a large tub filled with 
pure spring water, sink the plate to the bottom, 
when the flowers will all stand erect as if grow¬ 
ing, then take the globe or bell-glass, and care¬ 
fully put it into the water sideways so that every 
particle of air escapes, or there will be bubbles 
at the top, adjust it over the flowers and lift it 
oat bodily, by the dish—a very beautiful 
objoctifwell done.—J. Groom. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

CULTURE OF HARDY FLOWERS. 

It has often been urged that the same care 
should be expended upon a border intended for 
hardy flowers in the open air as is deemed indis¬ 
pensable in the case of beds of soil which are to 
be permanently occupied by plants demanding 
the shelter of a glass roof. If in the case of 
hardy flowers it were indispensable that the 
soil should be moved every year, there would 
then perhaps be some excuse for not giving good 
soil at first. Soil thoroughly prepared will last 
for many years in good order, ana, like a well- 
made Vine border, will only need an annual top¬ 
dressing of manure or some good free soil in 
order to keep sound and fertile. Of course, from 
time to time, a thorough revision of the border 
will be necessary, when each plant will be taken 
up and the top spit well stirred, and mannrial 
ingredients added to it. There will, however, be 
no necessity for again moving the body of the 
earth to its full depth if proper means have 
been taken to ensure it against stagnation. It is 
astonishing how long land, when well drained 
and every precaution taken to preserve the 
drainage m a free, open condition, will remain 
sweet and porous. 

From what I have read and observed lately 
I am inclined to believe that a notion is getting 
abroad that really extraordinary measures in 
the way of preparing the soil, such as taking it 
away bodily and replacing it with loam or pre¬ 
pared compost of some kind, is absolutely neces¬ 
sary before our beautiful hardy flowers can be 
made to give us a full and true idea of their 
worth. I shauld be sorry were such an idea to 
gain anything like a hold upon the garden world 
generally, for we do not wish to invest the cul¬ 
ture of any plant with imaginary difficulties, 
but rather to simplify as far as may be all opera¬ 
tions connected therewith. It often happens 
that the natural soil in a certain looality is in 
itself all, or nearly all, that conld be wished for ; 
it is a mine which, like mines containing wealth 
of various kinds, only requires to be scientifi¬ 
cally worked to yield its treasures. The best way 
to effect this, I hold, is to take the natural soil 
as a base to work upon, adding to it Buch in¬ 
gredients as may seem most wanting, or ameliorat¬ 
ing its natural defects in the best manner possible. 
Before leaving this part of the subject I would 
cite an instance in my own neighbourhood of 
the successful manner in which hardy plants 
have been grown to great perfection in soil which 
is naturally the very reverse of good—that is to 
say, although free, it is poor and parching, and 
is regarded with something akin to despair by the 
agriculturist. I allude to Mr. Stevens’ garden at 
By fleet, where, for several seasons past, many 
hardy flowers have attained an exceptional 
luxuriance of growth and perfection of bloom. I 
do not think that Mr. Stevens has brought 
into his garden any foreign soil, with the ex¬ 
ception of peat, but has relied entirely upon deep 
cultivation. The rare beauty of the Delphiniums, 
naturally hungry subjeots, as grown there, testi¬ 
fies that the natural soil was all that was needed ; 
it merely required to be worked into a suitable 
condition for the root fibres to travel in freely. 
There are, of course, exceptional cases, such as 
heavy clays or a thiu layer of soil upon chalk ; 
but to anything between sand and clay the 
above observations will apply. Some families, 
too, or certain members of them, such as Lilium 
auratum and the Gentians, require special ac¬ 
commodation in the way of soil; but in the case 
of such plants the beBt way is to leave them oat 
of the general arrangement, making, when con¬ 
venient, some special arrangement for them. 

With respect to Lilies, a word of advice: either 
do them well or leave them alone altogether. 
The Lily is one of the fairest and noblest orna¬ 
ments of our garden when happy, but is one of 
the most unsatisfactory of hardy subjects when 
its wants are either not understood or neglected. 

I am. referring more particularly to the more 
choice kinds, such as auratum, speciosum, su¬ 
perbum. The ordinary condition of Tiger or 
Orange Lilies in gardens iB far from giving a 
true idea of the noble effect which theao kinds 
are capable of producing when fairly treated. 
Generally speaking, however, where the soil is 
not too moisture-holding, the common kinds of 
Lilies will thrive amongst the ordinary occupants 
of the mixed border, and yield good results 
when this latter has been well prepared. Aura- 
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turn it, however, fastidious in respeot to toil- 
more to than to situation. It it true that when 
good bulba are procured they grow away 
strongly for a Reason or two, even in heavy 
loam; but the tame tale hat invariably to be 
told, that they ditappear without any apparent 
cause. Could we, mole-like, burrow beneath the 
ground, we ehould probably plainly perceive 
the oause of the bulba dying in the course of a 
few short months. It is undoubtedly the ex¬ 
cessive moisture around the roots during the 
winter which oauses the bulbs to decay, and the 
only way to counteract this is to plant them in 
soil which is possessed of antiseptic properties, 
and which can never by any means oome into a 
sour, water-logged state. Sandy peat resting 
upon a substratum of brick rubble, with a drain 
running through it, is the safest rooting medium 
for this noble Lily. 

Draining’ the border.— Before any effec¬ 
tual steps can be taken to create a depth of 
free, mellow soil, it will be necessary to insure 
it against the clogging effect of heavy, continu¬ 
ous rains, such as often mark our late autumn 
and winter months. What many people under¬ 
stand by draining is carrying off suoh moisture 
as may not be needful to the plants, and which 
may bring the soil into an unhealthy state. This 
is, however, by no means all, and is perhaps 
not the most vital point to be considered. Drain¬ 
ing raises the temperature of the earth, and 
renders it habitable for many plants which 
would otherwise perish. There are many choice 
hardy subjects which cannot live when their 
shoots and crowns are bedded in a kind of bog, 
and ill-drained ground of a heavy nature falls 
but little short of this at certain times of the 
year. Take, for instance. Lobelia fulgens, the 
Chinese Bellflower, the Missouri Evening Prim¬ 
rose. the small-growing Campanulas, ana a host 
of other delicate-rooted, .but beautiful flowers ; 
they go off without warning when water-logged 
for a short time. Place them where the top spit 
remains ever in an open, comparatively dry state, 
and they will remain for years in good order. 
The expense of draining a border 100 ft. in 
length is but a small consideration. If the bor 
der is anything like 12 ft. to 18 ft. in width, 
it will be advisable to take two single drains 
right through i^ 'fhe depth at which drains 
should be plaoed must be regulated by the' 
natural level of the water during the winter 
season. It is worse than useless to sink a drain 
3 ft. when the water stands within 2 ft. of the 
surface for months together. Therefore make 
sure of the natural water-level before putting 
in the drains, and if no more than 18 in. can be 
obtained, why, rest content with that; for that 
depth of good mould will be more conducive to 
the health and longevity of the occupants of the 
border than several feet of pasty soil. In many 
cases excellent borders may be made without 
special draining. 

Preparation of the soil.— For soils 
which are naturally light and porous the prin - 
cipal point is to deepen them as far as practic¬ 
able, so as to ensure a cool retreat for the 
roots during times of drought. With such soils 
the great danger does not lie in the root fibres 
perishing in the winter, but rather of their 
neing burnt up in summer. Therefore, every in¬ 
ducement must be held out to them to run 
downwards out of harm’s way, which they will 
assuredly do if the path is made clear and easy 
for them. In order to increase this downward 
motion of the feeders, it is as well to trench in 
a layer of some good material some 2 ft. deep. 
This may consist of anything in the shape of 
organic material : loam, road parings—an ex¬ 
cellent ingredient—road scrapings, the contents 
of the rubbish heap, or, better still, good ma¬ 
nure. When the time of trial arrives, the roots 
will have found their way into this congenial 
home, and will be revelling in peace and plenty 
when surface roots will be undergoing a roast¬ 
ing process. They are often, indeed, too dry. 
Violas, Pyrethrums, and such like plants do 
not flower freely and continuously when they 
cannot find an unlimited supply of rich food 
and constant moisture at the root; and this 
they cannot well do where but a few inches of 
suitable soil is available for the roots to work 
into. Anything in the way of a sandy loam will 
need but little improvement, and the grower 
who can command a depth of 18 in. to 2 ft. of 
suoh soil may consider himself an extremely 


fortunate individi 
flourish therein, fii 
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quire in the way of nourishment, and not being 
uable to suffer much from vicissitudes or 
climate. 

The great point is, however, to ensure the 
whole depth ooming into and remaining in a 
healthy state. How many commit the error of 
turning down the top spit of soil, when that 
soil is itself in no fit condition for roots to work 
in. the consequence being that the excellent re¬ 
sults anticipated are by no means realised. It is 
useless to trench unless the top spit has been 
thoroughly pulverised by a course of culture, 
or exposure in some way to the influences of the 
elements ; and where it is intended to form a 
border of a piece of ground which has been 
lying in a neglected state, my advice would be 
to devote the winter and portion of the spring 
to bringing it into the desired condition. The 
beat way would be to throw it up into rough 
ridges, allowing it to lie thus until April, when, 
after being levelled down it may be forked 
over several times, and trenching may then be 
carried out. The soil brought up by the pro¬ 
cess of trenohing will be far from being in good 
fettle for planting, and the best plan to adopt 
would be to devote it to Potatoes—the plant¬ 
ing, moulding up, and digging up of which 
moistens and mellows soil much better than 
another system of culture could do. Some early 
kind of Potato should be planted, which, being 
taken up as soon as ripe, will allow of the soil 
being put into good order, in readiness for the 
plants, when the proper time arrives for setting 
them out. This plan will of course cause the 
delay of a season; hut better defer the planting 
for a year than experience the mortification of 
seeing plants dwindle, instead of developing 
vigorously. A plant placed in favourable con¬ 
ditions will make more growth in one year than 
it could do in three or four when the rooting 
medium is unsuitable. With respect to soils 
which appear to be lacking in organic matter, 
and which are so light and porous that 
water passes through them as through a 
sieve, we must endeavour to alter their nature 
somewhat, both chemically and mechanically. 
A liberal admixture of manure, working it well 
in throughout the whole body of soil, will pro¬ 
mote fertility ; but still better will it be 
if we can add to it some loam, or mould 
or even pulverised day. Light soils should 
have the surface made very firm—quite hard in 
fact—before planting. Choose a dry time, and 
run the garden roller over it, or tread it down 
as firmly as feet can press it. 

It is no light task to render some 2 ft. of stiff, 
retentive clay free and mellow. Heavy soils, 
too, being more holding and less pervious to 
the sun’s drying influences, need not be quite 
so deeply stirred. Eighteen inches of stiff loam 
will amply suffice for the good growth ot any 
hardy plant. Had I a very stubborn moisture¬ 
holding soil to deal with, I would certainly 
Potato it first, and as soon as the crop was off I 
would give it a good dressing of lime and river 
sand, wood ashes, charcoal dust, or any such 
light porous material. A portion of thoroughly 
decomposed leaf-mould might likewise be 
added with great advantage. Then I would 
trench at the close of summer, whilst the soil 
was quite dry and warm, as I should then 
feel assured that, given good drainage, there 
would be no danger of its running together 
again and becoming sour, close, or in any way 
unfit for the permanent residence of suoh roots 
as might find their way into it. The bottom 
strata thus brought up in a dry, warm time 
could at once be pulverised, ameliorated, and 
sweetened, and would be ready for planting by 
the beginning of October. In the case of a hard 
clay, some more radical measures than these 
must be taken, involving the carting away of a 
portion of the soil and replacing with any free, 
light compost. 

In moat localities there are opportunities for 
collecting ingredients of an inexpensive nature, 
and if time is taken to the work, a goodly store 
may be laid up in readiness. The sweepings of 
the lawn, weeds, and any rubbish which may 
accumulate should be laid up to rot, and will 
oome in usefully for the purchaser. Then there 
are road scrapings, which in most plaoes 
may be bought for Is. per load. These are very 
valuable, as they are composed of manorial and 
gritty matter, and when applied in sufficient 
quantity, will convert any stiff clay into a friable 
piece of soil. The parings, too, which are now 
and then to be met with in quantity by the 


roadside, are to be bought at the same price; 
and occasionally an old hedgerow is grubbed, 
when a few loads may be procured at a trifling 
oost. River sand is rather more costly, running 
generally at 2s. fld.per yard, but its value is great. 

The shortest and probably the best way of 
altering the mechanical nature of a olay soil is 
to burn it. When this is done but little danger 
need be apprehended of its again ooming into a 
sticky, plastic condition. The operation of 
burning must, of course, be conducted during 
a dry time in summer, when the whole of the' 
soil to the desired depth may be submitted to 
that prooess.— Field, 


Sweet Peas in May .—In August I saved 
some Invincible Scarlet Sweet Peas and left 
them in the open all the winter. They are now 
in full bloom and present a very fine appearanoe, 
being 5 ft. high. Is this the consequence of the 
mild winter? or are they naturally quite 
hardy? I enclose some flowers.—G. A. W. 
[August and December are the best months in 
which to sow Sweet Peas for early flowering. 
In wet, heavy soils they might suffer during 
winter, but in warm well-drained soil they set 
strong and flower profusely all through tee 
spring and simmer.— Ed.] 

Thinning the shoots of herbaoeous 
plants.—All strong-growing, ‘plants such m 
P hloxes, Delphiniums, Ac., if they stand more 
than two years in one place make more shoots 
than should be allowed to remain, and if these 
are thinned in spring by catting away all weakly 
growths, not only will the first flowers be better, 
but there is a chance of obtaining a seooad bloom 
later on. That beautiful border plant, Delphinium 
formosum, always behaves in that way, and so 
will most of the others. Aa regards the staking 
of such things as require it, the sooner it is done 
now the better, for though a blown-down plant 
may be lifted up ever so carefully it is not quite 
so good as if it had kept its upright position. 
Stutes as often used are an evil and an eyesore. 
They should always be plaoed at the back of the 
plant, and the stems, if the plant has more than 
one, be linked up neatly ana separately, so as to 
hide their support as much aa possible. In no other 
way can stakes be tolerated. Iron stakes are 
cheapest and beat, and if kept painted are inde¬ 
structible.—E. H. 

Hops as ornamental climbers.— Few 
plants have better foliage or cling more per¬ 
sistently to any support than the Hop, and 
when in full bloom, it is certainly a graoefnl 
plant. When grown for ornamental purposes 
there are many ways better suited to show off 
its beauty than the ordinary straight-pole 
system. Hops, trained over large arches that 
span the walks in the kitchen garden, mixed 
with various sorts of Clematis, form very beautiful 
arches. The Clematis, which is pruned in pretty 
elosely early in spring, is covered with bloom, 
and the Hops that are cut down to the ground 
in antumn quite cover the arches with luxuriant 
bine, and send out quantities of lateral shoots 
on which the Hops are produced. Beyond dress¬ 
ing the hills or roots, /.<?., cutting away all sur¬ 
plus shoots that spring from the base, and tying 
the few shoots retained until they get half way 
up the trellis or support, they need no attention. 
Anyone may, therefore, add a beautiful feature 
to their gardens by planting them where they 
can ran wild over old worn-out frnit trees or 
even summer houses, or outbuildings, as when 
once planted they last for an indefinite number 
of years, and grow well in any ordinary garden 
soil.—J. 

Mossy Saxifrages. — These being of 
lowly growth, are too often overlooked; hot 
they have merits which render them of con¬ 
siderable value. Spreading over the soil ana 
covering it with a dense carpet of foliagei they 
may be usefully employed to hide the hare 
earth among hardy Ferns. Rockwork ana 
rooteries devoted to these shade - loving sub¬ 
jects generally present a rather uninviting 
appearance throughout the winter, for, with the 
exception of the Polypodya and a few others, 
the British species do not preserve their folieg® 
and beauty after the first hard frost. By 
peting the soil with some free, hut not too 
coarse-growing, hardy evergreen subject, a vm 
improvement m the appearanoe of such P** 0 ®* 
would be effeoted, and I know of fe* 
more suitable for the purpose than now* 
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of the mosey Saxifrage*. Wandering Jew 
S&xifrege and Lycopodium Moss have been 
recommended as carpets for hardy Ferns, and 
they would be unsurpassed were it not for the 
element of tenderness in their constitution, 
which places them at the mercy of very hard 
winters. A plant not thoroughly hardy is cer¬ 
tainly not tne one to employ for carpeting;, as, 
eren if it does not get totally destroyed, it be¬ 
comes at times so much damaged as to render it 
more unsightly than beautiful. I would rather 
leave the soil quite bare than use anything 
which could not be depended upon to remain, 
even in the worst of winters, as fresh and green 
as Grass itself. But this the mossy Saxifrages 


leeks on window-ledges, where in winter they 
would be at all times pleasant to the eye ; and 
why should they not be grown in small pots to 
be used in the same way as Lycopodium Moss ? 
Grown liberally so as to cover the sides of the 
pot with foliage, they would make a neat edg¬ 
ing to groups in winter gardens, conservatories, 
Ac., and could even be employed in room deoora- 
tion.—J. Cornhill, Byjleet. 

Perennial Sunflower (Helianthus multi- 
floius major).—One of the most popular of hardy 
perennials and one that is met with more fre¬ 
quently than any other about London is the 
double form of Helianthus multiflorus, a very 
handsome plant that scarcely refuses to grow 


forms a dense bush. It commences to flower 
at midsummer and continues till late in the 
autumn, producing during that period a large 
quantity of bloom. It is a fine subject for 
planting in bold masses in borders, or associating 
with tall plants in semi-wild situations, as it is 
well able to hold its own amongst strong growers. 
It is also one of the best plants for town 
gardens, as it is capable of withstanding the 
ill effects of smoke and dust. 

Notes on Lily of the Valley.— Although 
flowers of Lily of the Valley may be had either 
forced or from open-air beds for fully six months 
of the year, it takes a large quantity to supply 
the demand. Therefore, in addition to the 



Perennial Sunflower (Hslianthus multiflorua major 


do; they are as green in winter as the freshest 
Grass in summer, seeming indeed to rejoice in 
the low temperature which prevails at that 
time of year, intensifying in verdure as the 
days decrease in length. The mossy Saxi¬ 
frages love moisture at the roots, but 
do not thrive well where the soil is cold 
and the drainage defective ; hence they are 
just at home amongst stones and roots, provid¬ 
ing that sufficient moisture is afforded them 
during the summer months. Few think of grow¬ 
ing these little alpines as pot plants; but for 
certain situations they would be admirably 
suited if thus cultivated. /They might be made 
to bear ocmpany with Stfrnecrpp^ and^ H )usc¬ 


an y where. Like many other popular double 
flowers, the single or original form has been 
negleoted ; hence it is not often met with, but, 
as in the case of the single Dahlia, many prefer 
the single to the double kind. The typical 
flowers of H. multiflorus are graceful and pretty, 
but a far nobler flower is that of the major 
variety, which was sent by Mr. Burbidge from 
the Trinity College Botanic Garden, Dublin, and 
which we have seen in several of the hardy 
plant nurseries about London. This, as may be 
seen bv the annexed engraving, is a very hand¬ 
some flower, and, being of a dear yellow colour, 
it makes an extremely showy plant. It grows 
from 4 ft. to 6 ft. high, and when fully grown 


supply from imported clumps and single crowns, 
we find home-grown roots come in aa a valuable 
help, and we get them in quantity by the 
following plan—viz. : we lift large clumps of old 
well-established roots and put them on a gentle 
heat of leaves and manure, in frames or pits that 
have pipes for top-heat, so that the frames can 
be kept at about 60°, and, by putting in a fresh 
batch about every ten days, a constant succession 
is kept up. After the roots are placed in position 
and oovered with soil, a good soaking of tepid 
water is given, and the glass is matted up, both 
day and night, until tne blooms are well up 
above the soil. They draw up muoh longer ana 
quicker in the dark than lit exposed, and if 
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gradually inured to the light the leaves assume 
a beautiful delicate green colour. Half the 
beauty of the Lily of the Valley as a out flower 
consists in gathering it with plenty of its own 
foliage; and I may mention that, if kept cool 
with air on the frames as soon as the earliest 
blooms are nearly fit for gathering, they will 
last in good oondition at least a fortnight, and, 
when gathered, will be much more lasting than 
if kept closo until gathered. The only difficulty 
is in getting a sufficient stock of roots to start 
with, and we keep up our supply in the 
following manner: All old forced roots are 
plunged in leaves or litter, and gradually 
nardened off, covering them up at night as long 
as frosts prevail. They are then taken to a piece 
of good rich soil in the kitohen garden, and 
pulled into small pieces of three or four crowns, 
and planted in lines about 6 in. apart, when 
they will require to stand three years before 
they are fit for forcing. The only attention 
which they require is keeping them free from 
weeds during the growing season, and in the 
autumn a good dressing, at least 2 in. thick, 
of old Mushroom-bed manure should be spread 
over the entire surface. They will come up 
moderately strong the next year, but will not 
flower much. If, however, the top-dressing is 
repeated, they will produce a good crop of 
flowers for a late supply out-of-doors the second 
season, and will have made fine crowns fit for 
lifting by the third season ; but the foliage must 
not be gathered from those which it is intended 
to force. The main thing to insure success is 
an open, sunny spot, in which to thoroughly 
ripen the crowns. A deep, rich soil and very 
liberal top-dressings should be given, as the Lily 
of the Valley is a voracious feeder and strong 
rooter, and makes flowering crowns proportioned 
in size and quantity to the supply of food which 
it gets. Even in the starved condition too fre¬ 
quently presented, it is still a beautiful flower, 
but, under liberal culture, it is one of our 
greatest helps in keeping up a supply of choice 
flowers for the drawing room or dinner table. 
-G. 

7471.—Plants for banks.— We think the 
best way would be to form an edging, 1 ft. or 
more in width, of English Ivy, pegging the same 
down until it covers the ground. Next to this 
might come a band of Euonymus radicans 
variegatus, a pleasing variegated, extremely 
hardy subject, and one which thrives in any 
soil. It may be obtained at a cheap rate, and if 
young plants are set out about 1 ft. apart, keep¬ 
ing them stopped as they grow, they will soon 
cover the ground as thioklyas Ivy does. Another 
excellent dwarf-growing plant which covers the 
ground with a thick carpet of foliage, bearing a 
profusion of yellow flowers which will thrive on 
the dryest of dry banks, is the Rose of Sharon 
(Hypericum calycinum). Then there are Peri¬ 
winkles, plain-leaved and variegated, Genista 
tinctoria, Lithospermum fruticosum, of very 
dwarf growth, bearing very beautiful blue 
flowers, and Abies clambrasiliana. More robust 
subjects consist of Berberis Aquifolium, Juni- 
perus Sabina, Cotoneaster microphylla, Tree 
Box, and green Euonymus, amongst which 
may be naturalised Foxgloves and Oriental 
Poppies. Plant the last week in September.— 
John Cornhill. 

7530 — Arranging flower beds.— “E L. 
C.” will find the best effect produced by study¬ 
ing to produce unity of effect, for a mixture 
system fritters away a lot of useful material to no 
purpose. Try Zonal Geraniums edged with Ivy¬ 
leaved Geraniums; Petunia grandiflora,edged with 
Petunia hybrids; and keep the annuals in beds 
by themselves; as, for instance, tall Asters, edged 
with dwarf bouquet Asters; or Zinnias might be 
edged with Phlox Drummondi or Dianthuses ; 
but do not mix up plants of a totally different 
character.—J. Groom. 


7549. — Planting Crocuses. —The Croous 
bulbs may be planted at once if the position is 
ready for them, as they keep better in the soil 
than out, but when they are at rest they may 
be kept for a long period in a dry state without 
losing their vitality ; but keep them tied up in 
bags to exclude the drying effects of the atmo¬ 
sphere, and plant as early as possible in autumn, 
for if they do not appear above ground the 
roots are gathering strength for the bulb all 
through the autumn and winter, and the tops 
ring than when 
late m the sea- 

gTe 


appear much stronger m i 
planting is deferred until vci 
son. ( Q 


7544.—Sempervivum oalifornioum.— 
This is quite hardy, and “ Stoke ” may utilise 
it for summer or winter decorations, either in 
the window or in open beds ; it does best in an 
open sunny aspect. Plant on well-drained soil 
in beds or boxes, and do not over water ; it will 
soon inorease rapidly and make very neat and 
effective edgings.—j. G. 


FRUIT. 

Thinning Apricots.— Apricots this year 
will be abundant, as the crop may now be pro- 
nounoed safe, but in some places the late cold 
nights have rather bronzed the skin of the fruits. 
In a very abundant season scarcely any one 
thins their fruit sufficiently ; it requires some 
courage to do it. It is of no use to tell people 
who overload their trees that they are discount¬ 
ing the future. As they say, let us take a crop 
when we can, for perhaps next year the frost 
may cut off the fruit and trees too. But I want 
to suggest that overloaded trees may be much 
helped now by a mulching over the roots 3 in. 
thick of half-decayed manure, and have a good 
soaking of water occasionally. I am anticipating 
a dry summer, and as water enters so largely 
into the composition of all fruits, if we do not help 
trees that are carrying a heavy crop, the fruit 
must be small and the trees suffer injury in ad¬ 
dition, and by watering over a rich mulching, 
the tree and the border will both be kept m 
condition.—E. H. 

Growing Raspberries without 
supports. —The best crop of Raspberries we 
had last year, and the finest fruit, were obtained 
from canes which had never cost a farthing for 
stakes or ties. They were planted two years be¬ 
fore on a piece of cold, moist land, partially 
shaded by trees. The rows were 4£ ft. apart, 
and the plants 15 in. apart in the rows. The first 
year the canes were cut down to within 1 ft. of 
the ground, and they broke well and bore a few 
fruit. This, and the previous years after, the 
canes were thinned by the removal of the 
weakly ones ; they were cut down to within 
3 ft., which is quite high enough. A strong, 
well-ripened cane, 3 ft. high, will bear as much 
fruit as if left longer, for m the case of the tall 
caneB the back eyes do not break ; the fruit is 
mostly borne on the ends of the canes. I feel 
quite convinced that, as a rule, the Raspberry is 
too much regarded as a permanent crop. A more 
frequent romoval would be better for it; and 
other crops, too, which would leave a wider 
field for change or rotation. Another matter 
which has influenced me much in favour of fre¬ 
quent removal is the way in which such plants 
settle themselves in their new position and 
commence bearing. Last autumn I planted a 
couple of long rows, cut the canes down to with¬ 
in 1 ft. of the ground, and they have broken, 
and will carry a good crop this year. Many 
years ago, when I have had to do with Rasp¬ 
berries which had occupied the same site a 
quarter of a century or more, making a new 
plantation was looked upon as a' serious busi¬ 
ness, requiring much time.—E. H. 

Late grafting: fruit trees.— In reference 
to /’G.’s” remarks on late grafting of fruit 
trees, may I be allowed to state that last year 
I grafted a number of Apple trees at the ortho¬ 
dox time, but they nearly all proved to be 
failures. In the middle of May, having no 
scions in reserve, I took some that were grow¬ 
ing on the trees, cut off the tufts of leaves at 
the ends of the shoots, and regrafted. Nearly 
every graft grew, the dormant buds breaking at 
the sides of the scions.— L. C. K. 

Layering Strawberries.— All who de¬ 
sire a good supply of Strawberries for growing 
in pots should layer in small pots a sufficient 
quantity of the earliest runners that can be got; 
by a sufficient quantity I mean enough to fill all 
the pots proposed to be forced, and enough to 
ensure the filling up of all gaps occasioned by 
blind or worthless plants ; in fact, we usually 
layer enough to be able to select only the best 
for potting; all that are not quite good enough tor 
this purpose are planted out in single lines for 
fruiting and supplying runners next year, as we 
find that the earliest and best runners are 
always produced by young plants the first year 
after planting. Before commencing to layer the 
plants we get a sufficient quantity of 3-in. pots 
filled with soil. Chopped up turfy loam, and a 


little wood ashes or burnt earth, and tho¬ 
roughly rotten manure from old hotbeds make a 
soil in which Strawberries grow well. These 
pots are carried to the beds and plunged in the 
soil up to the rim around each plant, according 
to the number of runners on it. The ends are 
then cut off beyond the first runner, and the 
runner or embryo plant is either pegged down 
on the soil or secured by » stone heavy enough to 
keep itfromgettingdisplaced, with the additional 
advantage that it helps to retain moisture where 
it is most needed, and thereby insures Bpeedy 
rooting. The soil must be kept moist by water¬ 
ing, which in dry weather needs frequent atten¬ 
tion, and in three weeks the plants may be 
severed from the parent and removed to a par¬ 
tially shaded position, near the potting shed, 
ready for their final shift into their fruiting pots. 
But from the earliest start with layers until they 
are finally divested of their fruit, Strawberry 
plants should never be allowed to beoome dry, 
for although the Strawberry will bear any rea¬ 
sonable amount of heat and moisture, the 
chances of a crop are very much reduced by 
drought if of the slightest duration.—G. 

Summer pruning Peaches and Neo- 
tarines. —In a general way the pruning of 
Peaches and Nectarines under glass is left till 
the winter or spring; but if thinned out by 
removing all superfluous shoots directly the 
fruit is off, those remaining are benefited, as 
not only are they more exposed to the air and 
sun, which would very materially help them, 
but the energies of the trees are directed to fewer 
buds, which swell up finer and faster, and 
healthy blossoms are the result. I would therefore 
advise all who can anyhow spare the time to do 
their pruning as soon as the fruit is gathered, 
and not to leave any more wood than is abso¬ 
lutely required for layering or tymg in to fill 
every portion of the trellis, and if the shoots 
are ab out 6 in. or so apart, that is quite near 
enough, as there is nothing gained by having 
them thicker. What is more important than 
anything else at this season, in the case of Peaches 
ana Nectarines, is the keeping of the foliage 
clean and free from red spider, whieh can only 
bo done by giving the trees the same attention 
as is generally afforded them when bearing a 
crop. One of the most frequent causes of red 
spiaer is dryness at the roots, and another, the 
hot, arid state of the air of tho house, under 
whieh adverse conditions the foliage soon becomes 
distressed and a prey to insects. If the lights 
cannot be taken entirely off, the house should be 
set wide open, the trees heavily syringed every 
evening, and the borders should have a thorough 
soaking with either clear water or liquid manure 
if they are thought weak enough to require 
the latter.—S. D. 

Cherries on north walls. — Morello 
Cherries form one of the most useful culinary 
fruits in the garden, and they are also largely used 
for “cherry brandy” making. They come in after 
Currants and Raspberries, &c., are over, and 
are much used for tarts, &o. As hitherto, trained 
on walls, however, they require more attention 
than any other kind of fruit tree. The Morello 
makes a multitudinous growth of small twiggy 
branches, which, in wall culture, have to M 
periodically looked over and thinned and nailed. 
A Morello wall is usually indeed a mass of nails 
and shreds, and the time the trees take to nail, 
after the winter pruning, in many cases costs as 
much or more than the crop produced. In 
one large garden where there used to be a long 
wall of Morello trees it took the men 
weeks to do the nailing. Anyone, however, 
who possesses a tolerably high north wall, 
that they can devote to the culture of 
this fruit, but do not wish to have so 
much expense with the trees, may make a bet¬ 
ter use of it by another system of culture. This 
is to give up training altogether, and plant 
dwarf standards close up against the wall, and 
allow the heads of the trees to grow out, bush 
shape, from it—to treat the treelike an ordi¬ 
nary orchard tree, in fact, except that it will be 
one-sided only, the stem of the tree being made 
fast to the wall. The trees may be planted 8 ft. 
or 10 ft. asunder at first, and they will begin 
bearing at once. This is a good feature of the 
Morello Cherry, indeed of all the varieties, 
that they begin to bear in their earliest growth, 
if grown orchard fashion, and are not praned. 

Ir you wish to be well and to keep well, take Braoo’s 
Fukjc Vico stable Charcoal, sold in botues, 2a, 4s., and 
6 s. each, by all Onemiata.—f Advt.] 
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The Morello is, however, by far the most pro¬ 
life, and needs absolutely no pruning as a stan- 
dard. It is perhaps the only tree that has been 
let alone in that respect, because it never makes 
gross or unfruitful wood, and never becomes too 
crowded to he fruitful and healthy. Planted 
! against a north wall as directed, the trees will 
cover the wall in two or thiee years, and look 
well at the same time. They can aho be easily 
netted, without injury to the branches, by fixing 
toe net on the top of the wall and flinging it 
over the tops of the trees. Such trees bear 
sooner and far more plentifully than trained 
ones, and they give no trouble ; 4-ft. or 5 it. 

, standards are best adapted for the purpose, as 
these cover both the upper and lower portions 
of the wall better. Other varieties may be 
planted and treated in the same way, but they 
are both stronger and loftier grown, and are 
| apt to outgrow the wall, unless it be pretty 
1 high. On the Mahaleb stock they are, however, 

1 more accommodating.—C. 

TWO. —Summer pinching Currant 
bushes.— It is decidedly beneficial to pinch 
the points out of the growing shoots of Red 
and White Currants, but not Black ones, for 
| they bear principally on the previous year’s 
| wood, but the Red and White bear mostly on 
‘pars; go over them as soon as the crop is set, 

! and pinch out all the leaders ; it will increase 
the size and colour of fruit, and will strengthen 
; the buds on spurs for next year’s crop. The 
stopping of shoots on wall or pyramid Pears may 
be adopted in the same way with equally good 
results,— J. G. L. 


VEGETABLES. 


Chervil. —This graceful little plant is cul- 
' tirated to a large extent in Continental gardens, 
and also in our own. It is a native of South - 
I eastern Europe, an annual, and requires little 
more trouble to have in perfection than perennial 
herbs. It should be sown in succession from the 
cal of February till September, if a constant 
'apply be wanted. In the market gardens of 
Paris this plant is grown to great perfection on 
■ light, very rich, and well-watered soil com¬ 
ma to those places. It is often sown among 
ether crops, and pulled and used before the others 
rt juire all the ground. It may be sown broad¬ 
est and raked in, or in shallow drills about 8 in. 
apart and very lightly covered. There is no need 



Chervil. 

to ^ a shady situation in summer, pro- 
nden the soil be light and deep, and not such 
« will harden and crack np with a few days’ 
strong sun. The Curled or Parsley-leaved variety 
| prettiest, and excellent for garnishing, 
torstandingthe winter, choose a warm, sheltered 
'oath or south-west aspect or corner, about Sep- 
y D ? bc ‘ r 12 or 15; sow broadcast thinly or in 
^nUg’ which should be 8 in. or 9 in. apart, and 
. the plants to 5 in. or 6 in. asunder in the 
jows; make another sowing on the same aspect 
i&e krd week in October, thus securing a winter 
spring supply. This time sow thicker 
Iosa ; and, in order to have a portion 
-"ected by snow or severe frost and easily 
fsainable at all times, give it some temporary 
protection, such as a shallow frame, consisting 
.i,^boardsnailed together and oovered with 
canvas, well-oiled thick paper, or 
batched neatly with clean "Straight * * 
er green boughs, Pern, or fay mjatfcr ial 


kind. Sow again in boxes or pots in January, 
and place them in the greenhouse, and make 
another sowing in February on a warm border. 
Sow also in April, and during the next three 
months, a row here and there between Rasp¬ 
berries, Gooseberries, or other bash fruit, for 
the sake of partial shade, or on a north border 
or cold damp bottom : thus a plentiful supply 
of luxuriant, good coloured Chervil may be had 
every day in the year. 


CABBAGES FOR N^XT SPRING. 

In all large gardens the sowing of Cabbage seed 
in autumn is an operation of considerable im¬ 
portance, but in the gardens of many amateurs 
there are no Cabbage seeds sown at this time, or 
if they are sown at all it is generally too early 
or too late ; hence the reason of so much scarcity 
of Cabbage early in spring with the class to 
which I refer. Than well-grown early Cabbage 
there is no better vegetable, and even many who 
object to eating Cabbage daring summer and 
autumn relish them greatly early in the spring. 
All who have to supply vegetables largely from 
March onwards will find nothing so useful as a 
good supply of Cabbage. 

Varieties. —Any kind which will do well 
as a general all-the-year-ronnd Cabbage will do 
well for sowing for early spring use. Early York 
is about the worst, through its bolting to flower 
prematurely, while Redbraes, Pearson’s Con¬ 
queror, and Carter's Heartwell are very long in 
doing this, and are consequently good sorts for 
spring use. 

Sowing. —In all parts of the country a sowing 
of Cabbage seed may safely be made on some of 
the last days of July, and again about the middle 
of August. Seed sown before the first of these 
times will produce, as a rule, plants too forward 
to stand the winter well, and plants from a later 
sowing than the middle of August are almost 
certain to be too small to bear the winter well, 
and very late in becoming ready for nse in 
spring. Medinm-sized plants are the kind I like to 
see about the new year, as I have found from ex¬ 
perience that they hardly ever fail to come 
right when wanted. In sowing I prefer the 
drill plan to the broad-cast system, as the plants, 
if the seed is 'sown thinly, are not so much 
injured from the overcrowding in drills as in 
the other way. The drills may be 5 in. or 6 in. 
apart and about 2 in. deep. If the soil is veTy 
dry, water thoroughly before sowing, and cover 
with soil slightly moist. 

Planting 1 . —In August weather the plantB 
appear quickly and grow fast, and care must be 
taken that they do not become long, drawn-up 
objects before the strongest and earliest of them 
are planted out, as it is chiefly in keeping them 
dwarf and robust that we can depend on them 
passing through the winter uninjured. As soon 
as the plants are seen 1 in. or 2 in. above the 
ground, fresh qnarters should be got ready for 
them. In this respect they are not very par¬ 
ticular. Any open piece of ground will grow 
them well if it is rich enough. 

Soil.—Well-manured land is that in which 
they delight; and this and a well chosen sort 
sown at the right time are the main points to be 
adhered to in order to insure a perfect crop of 
the finest spring Cabbage. Without attending 
particularly to these three rules nothing but 
failure need be expected, and to one orall of the 
three causes may generally be assigned the 
failure of autumn-sown Cabbage. Heavy land 
and light land will both produce fine 
heads with the assistance of good manure. 
It depends a good deal on the weather when 
the plants in the seed bed will be ready for 
transplanting. The early sown ones are gene¬ 
rally large enough for this by the end of August 
or early in September, and this is a good time to 
plant. I have not yet seen my way to plant 
autumn Cabbage on ground not prepared from 
the time the previous crop was removed. Some 
adopt the old-fashioned plan of digging the 
ground before pla iting, a plan which I would 
recommend. We often dig and plant as we go 
on, and this is an excellent way in dry weather, 
as the roots are placed in the soil before it dries 
after being turned up—a great help to them. In 
the seed bed they are generally grown too close 
together to admit of a trowel being used to lift 
them with a ball, bat the roots can be eased up 
with a fork and the plants taken up with as 


much soil attached and the roots as entire as 
possible. Many look on Cabbage and other 
things as being too common to spend time on 
trying to save the roots or shifting them care¬ 
fully ; but this is a mistake, as they pay for such' 
attention as well, or better j even than any other 
plant. 

Earthing up, &o.—1 ft., 15 in., and 18 in. 
are all distances at which they may be planted 
according to the variety used. In planting draw 
out small shallow drills, and in these the plants 
should be dibbled. In drills they receive a little 
protection from drought, wind, or any extremity 
of weather, and as they grow the soil will gradu¬ 
ally settle about the stems and become firm. 
Further than this little or no more earthing up 
should be given until spring, when the soil may 
be firm and hard on the surface and may require 
forking up before earthing. In some seasons we 
have had spring Cabbage grow nearly all winter, 
and at other times they have never moved from 
the end of October until March, so that it can¬ 
not be predicted what the plants will be at mid¬ 
winter, but they should be showing well up with 
from eight to a dozen leaves in October. 1 have 
known growers much pleased with the large size 
of their autumn-sown Cabbages about Christmas, 
but by Easter a different impression was formed, 
as large, early plants are generally more affected 
by severe weather in February and March than 
small sturdy ones. In the seed beds it will be 
observed that some of the plants grow much 
quicker than others, and while some are ready 
for planting in a remarkably short time after 
sowing, others remain quite small. Insnch cases 
the large ones should be drawn out from amongst 
the small ones, and the latter allowed to remain 
in the seed bed all the winter, when they will 
prove useful for planting out in spring both in 
making up blanks and in fresh quarters to suc¬ 
ceed those planted in autumn. Cambrian. 


Globe Artichokes. — I never remember 
seeing these producing their flower-heads so 
early as they are doing this year. I commenced 
cutting from the open quarter more than a month 
ago. Mulchings and plenty of water will bo re¬ 
quired to prevent premature exhaustion, for this 
plant likes high living, and in poof soils the heads 
are al ways thin and poor; and this year the demand 
for support will be of an exceptional character. 
One way, and a good one, of providing for a 
succession, will be to cut away ( now all flower- 
stems from a few of the plants, applying a rich 
mulching, and water freely. Then a strong re¬ 
covered growth will come up, which will pro¬ 
duce their braots later. Planting a few roots 
annually is a good plan for securing late pro¬ 
duce,—E. H. 

Early Cauliflower .—Veitch s Extra Early- 
Cauliflower is no questionably a decided acqui¬ 
sition, coming in as it does at a time when 
vegetables are generally somewhat scarce. 
As its name implies, it is exceedingly well 
adapted for growing entirely under glass, being 
very dwarf and producing a fine head in propor¬ 
tion to the size of the plant in a minimum of 
I time ; but it is as an outdoor vegetable that I 
would specially recommend it; it comes in after 
the latest Broccoli ends and before the earliest 
Cauliflowers begin. Planted side by side with 
the Early London and other early Cauliflowers, 
and treated the Bamo in every respect, viz., 
sown in September, wintered in a cold framo 
and planted out in deep drills in the middle of 
Marcn on a border with a south aspect, we cut 
beautifnl heads a fortnight before the other 
varieties are fit to cat. In ordinary seasons the 
shelter of a cold pit would bring this excellent 
vegetable quite a fortnight sooner, so that where 
either Broccoli or Cauliflowers are in request the 
year round there would be no difficulty about 
the gap between the two being now filled up. 
There are now several excellent varieties of 
very late Broccoli that extend the supply to 
within what may be called a measurable dis¬ 
tance of the time when Cauliflowers, by the aid 
of these early sorts, may ba relied on to take 
up and carry on the supply. Wo saw the Cauli¬ 
flower alluded to in good condition at the great 
show at South Kensington the other day.—J. G. 

7555.— Keeping slugs and snails from 
Cabbage. —There is no better plan of keeping 
sings and snails from Cabbages and Lettuces, 
Ac., than that of dusting the ground with a 
mixture of dry soot and quicklime after the Cab- 
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bages are planted. Also, occasionally go out in 
the evening and pick off any insects there may 
be fonnd ; or. better still, go with a lantern after 
dark, when they may be more easily taken. 

—G. C., Eccles. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

MSBOELLANSOOS. 

7543. —Making* a cheap Ice-house.—In 
•peaking of making a cheap ice-house, the word 
snould be used relatively, as an efficient ioe- 
house cannot be built except at some small coat. 
*‘B.” asks, can an ioe-house be excavated out 
of a rook, over which water is always running ? 
It matters not whether it be under a running 
stream, or underground, or elsewhere, so that 
the house is so far removed from the upper at¬ 
mosphere that is acted upon by the sun’s rays, 
that the warm upper atmosphere shall not affect 
the temperature of the ice-house. The most 
perfect hot-air excluding ioe-house is made by 
taking the earth out of the floor of a building 
that has no windows, and only one door, as a 
current of air raises the temperature, and win¬ 
dows admit the sun’s ravs. This vault, for such 
it is, must be entered by a ladder or steps, 
through a trap door, the only means of 
ingress or egreas ; the inside should be bricked 
all round with an arched roof also of brick, 
as brick is a non-conductor of beat. The 
floors should be flagged, and having a cistern 
beneath to receive all drainage or thaw-water 
from the ice-house, which may be pumped out 
when the tank is full. No water must be 
allowed to remain where the ice is stored, as 
damp is nearly as injurious to ice as heat. 
There should be a trapped grid on the floor 
of the house to allow of the thaw-water get¬ 
ting to the tank without streaming back again 
into the vault. You can have an ioe-house made 
on the ground floor with cavity or double walls, 
or with a single arch oovered with 3 ft. of 
earth, on which might be planted Ivy as a pro¬ 
tection from the heat of the sun, or you might 
excavate the rook under the brook and have 
two pairs of doors, having an ante-chamber or 
entrance ball, so that the outer door could be 
shut before the inner door was opened, and by 
this means exclude the warm air. But none of 
these methods are so effective as the lielow- 
ground bouse. I knew of an instance cf a 
gentleman going down into one of these cellar 
ice-houses on a hot summer’s day, and the cold 
was so intense, and the change from heat to 
cold so rapid, that he died almost immediately 
he entered the vault. This, of course, was for 
Wfuit of proper caution, but it illustrates what 
I wish to show respecting the superiority of 
the underground ice-house over the ice-house 
oh the ground floor. “B.” will see from the 
foregoing remarks that he may have an ice¬ 
house at a small or great cost according to 
size and structure.—G. C., Eccles. 

7512.—Vallota purpurea not flower- 
ip?.—This plant is easily flowered if the fol¬ 
lowing points are attended to. In the first plaoe 
it should be remembered that it is an ever¬ 
green bulb, requiring only just enough water in 
winter to keep the foliage green, and then, 
again, like all other bulbous-rooted plants, the 
pots should be cramful of roots at flowering 
time. We have plants in 4&-in. pots with six 
large bulbs, ana although the soil is netted 
with roots, they will not need shifting, but will 
bloom perfectly well if supplied from time to 
time with weak liquid manure. When starting 
into growth, place them in a light position, 
watering carefully during the spring, increas¬ 
ing the amount of water as the season progresses, 
giving plenty of air all through the summer, 
and but little shade. It may be that in your 
case the roots are unhealthy, and we would 
advise you to examine them. If they are so, 
shake away the old soil, and repot in a pot just 
large enough to contain the roots.—J. C. B. 

7527.— Rank Grasses in lawns.— Do 
not pull up the rank-growing Grass that you 
complained of, as that will only spoil the appear¬ 
ance of the lawn. Nothing improves a Grass 
plot so much as cutting and rolling every week 
or ten days, according to the rabidity with 
which the Grass grows. This keeps the ranker 


Ha&ron's Knockabout Bag can only be obtained direct 
from sole manufacturer*. L. SB. E. Hamm. 147,8tracd, fao- 
Ing Obarin# Orou By. Station. t five.—[A dvT.] 




Grass and weeds from seeding, and ultimately 
the more tender herbage gets a firmer footing on 
the ground. What will still further improve the 
Grass is a good top-dressing with dry quick¬ 
lime at the baok end of the year. A slight top- 
dressing of finely-sifted coal ashes in winter time 
helps ue young Grass to oome up finer in 
texture, and it also drains the surface a little, 
which tends to kill all aqnatio plants and Mosses 
on the lawn. No Grass plot should be allowed 
to grow Grass 8 in. or 10 in. long before oitting. 
—G. C., Eccles. 

7498.— How to destroy wild Garlic — 
Ramsons, which have a broad leaf, are probably 
the plants complained of. In a copse last year 
I had a portion cut over with a reap hook, as 
had been done in former years, in different 
stages. These are again as thiok as ever, but a 
portion roughly grubbed with a tomahawk has 
been quite freed from the pest, and I have just 
applied the same reiqedy to the rest of the 
ground.—W. G. 

7658.— Liquid manure.— For plants in¬ 
doors, give three parts of water to one of liquid 
manure, adding a little soot to the liquid, and 
give it the plants two or three times a week ; 
but for Roses outside, the liquid might be given 
as taken from the farm-yard. Pour it on the 
ground a little way from the Rose stem, and 
the roots will find it.—G. C., Eccles . 

7511— Plants for show In July.— A good variety 
would consist of a plant each of any good Geranium 
auch aa Vesuvius, Fuchsia such Bose of Castile, and 
a Paris Daisy. Other suitable subjects would be found 
in Lobelias, Petunias, Ager&tumB, and shrubby Calceo¬ 
larias. The season being now so much advanced, strong 
plants should be procured.—J. C. B. 

7477.— Oitrlobatus or Orange Thorn.— Any 
large nurseryman would, we think, procure this for 
you ; try Howcroft and Watkins, Covent Garden, or 
Smith and Co., Worcester.—J. C. B. 

7529.—Lilies of the Valley with small flowers. 

-The plants should be well thinned any time during 
autumn or winter, and have a top-dressing of leaf 
mould early in the spring.—E lba x. 


7597.—Marsh Marigold and Marsh Mallow 
— G. A. S.—These are totally different plants. The 
Marsh Marigold (Caltha palustris) is a plant with hollow 
stems, large glossy round leaves (notched), and con si i- 
cuous glistening yellow flowers like those of the common 
Buttercup. The Marsh Mallow (Althaea officinalis) is a 
herb growing 3 ft. high, the stems being covered with a 
soft velvety down, also the leave*, which are egg-shaped. 
The flowers are of a pale rose colour. 

7598 — Blistered leaves on Peach trees.— 
Mrs. P. B.— We would remove the curled leaves a few 
at a time, taking the worst first. There are no tracts of 
insects on the leaves sent. 

7599.—Violet Cress.—Apply to Mr. Thompson, 
seedsman, Tavtrn Street, IpBaiuh. 

A nnual Subscriber.— The material sent is a kind of 
conferva). We feir there is no remedy other than that 
of clearing it away. It is always plentiful in stagnant 

water.- Tyro.— The soil has got sodden, we should 

say. Let the soil get qui e dry, then water thoroughly, 
and get out of the system cf watering your plants every 
day whether thev want it or not.- J. P.— Such ques¬ 
tions are not within our province.- The Skipper.—A 

double form of Anemone coronaria; roots may be ob¬ 
tained at any good seed and bulb shop.- Inquirer.— 

The plant you inquire for has been advertised in the 
columns of this paper lately. 

D. B. Friend,—We should think any good seedsman 

would supply you.- Emilie Roberts. —Dislodge the 

insects with a powerful syringe or garden engine. If the 
Ivy gets a good washing every day for a week or so, the 
insects will disappear. 

Names of plants-— J. C.—1, Biota pendula; 2, 
Thuja occidentals or plicata, specimen insufficient to 
determine; 8, Cupreasus Lawsoniana; 4, Betinospora 

obtusa.- J. W. T.— Cerasus Padua.- Margaret.—We 

do not undertake to name varieties of florists’ flowers. 

- R. W. ./.—I, Narcissus Bulbocodium; 2, CheUanthes 

slogans.- E. R. Sequiera.—l, BousBingaultia bassel- 

loides; 2. Chloropbyton orchids* tr urn.—— Janet.— Hen 

and Chickens Daisy. - T. P.— Claytonia perfoliate. - 

A. JB. T.— Send better specimen flowers, if possible.—— 
J. C. F.— 8end the Ferns when they have spores (seeds) 
on the back of the fronds. 


QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents.— All o ow sm un iom- 
dons for insertion should be dearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address qf the sender is required, in addition to any 
uom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be oq a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
Gardening going to press a oonsiderable time before the 
day qf publication, it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us aoatn. 

7600.-Bark of Rose tree cracking'.—I have a 
Mardchal Kiel Bose budded abont twenty years ago on 
a Brier. It is on an east wall, and covers about 15 ft 
high and 6 ft. or 8 ft wide. It has hitherto had a few 


flowers each year, bnt is now covered with mote buds 
than I can count. The Brier is 51 in. round. Three 
branches grow out at the head—the centre one 7 in. 
round, and the two side ones 4 in. and 31 in. All round 
the junction the bark is breaking away, and even the 
wood cracking. I have had a plaster put round it such 
as is used for grafting. Is this right ? I have some ides 
of catting away in autumn the whole of the middle 
growth and leaving only the two side ones, but wo 
fear that the three are more than the stem Is 
able to provide nourishment for. Is this advisable ? 
The wood and bark of the centre branch are cracked 
for some distance upwards.—E. T. 

7601. — Seed Potatoes destroyed In the 
ground.—I made a most startling discovery to-day in 
my Potato plot. I planted pietty early in the season about 
20 perches of Magnums, and as thev did not begin to show 
as early as they ought, I examined the sets and found 
at least three-quarters of them completely eaten away 
exoept the shell. As many of them were tenanted by 
slugs and wireworms-chiefly the latter—I concluded 
that the mischief had been done by them. This is the 
consequence no doubt of the very mild winter, but it is 
a very serious fact, and I shall be glad to hear whether 
others have fared in a similar way. I have planted the 
ground again with Magnums in the hope that they will 
soon be up and out of harm’s way. But if any one thinks 
I have done wrong, I shall be glad to know it. My 
early Potatoes have not suffered.— North Wilts. 

7602. — Canker in Apple trees.—I have a young 
orchard only planted a few years, and I And the greater 
part of the trees are dying of canker ; such kinds as Lord 
8uffleld aud Scotch Bridget suffer the most. 1 should like 
to know the cause, and, if possible, find a remedy, for it is 
very disheartening to find young trees that have grown 
and borne well for a tew years gradually die back to 
the graft. The soil here is a very rich loam on lime¬ 
stone, and old trees that have stood a century have no 
trace of it, although covered with grey Lichen, which in¬ 
fests Apple trees in the north. I am of opinion that the 
cause of canker is in the stock. Do any of your corre¬ 
spondents find it in trees on the Quince stock 1- 
J. B. T. 

7603. — Grubs in flower beda — I have a small 
flower bed (clay soil) which is infested with grubs of a 
slate colour, ranging from J in. to 1 in. in length. They 
attack the leaves of the flowers, close to the roots, and 
draw them Into the ground. Tee flower has to be dog 
up to destroy the grubs (generally two under each 
plant), hut digging the flower up so frequently interferes 
with their growth, and I shall he glad to know what I 
can do to destroy the grubs without taking up or injur¬ 
ing the flowers.—A. G. 

7604 —The use of the Daisy rake. -After my 

g ardener has cut the Grass on tine lawns, he Is in the 
abit of using the Daisy rake to gather up the cut Grass. 
It appears tome that this tears the uncut Grass. Is it not 
much better to sweep up the cut Grass 7 or, in other 
words, is not the use of the Daisy rake in this way very 
destructive to the Grass 7 Certainly my lawns have looked 

G uch worse since the Daisy rake has been used on them 
this manner.—I gnoramus. 

7605.— Treatment of India - rubber plants.- 
Will some reader kindly give me a few hints on the 
treatment of these 7 I have two young, healthy plants; a 
man who professes to understand them said I must 
sponge the leaves once a week with mi k, and put them 
into fresh pots of peat. I have an idea that they should 
be sponged with water, and that it is too late to repot 
them ; they do not seem to.be pot-bound.—P anic. 

7006.— Gooseberry bushes not bearing.— I had 
great crops on my Gooseberry bushes when I had them 

f iruned by an old-fashioned gardener, but during the 
ast few years I have employed a professedly more expe¬ 
rienced man, who pruned them very close, ar.d I have 
had nothing but a crop of shoots and leaves. Hoping to 
remedy the evil, I pruned them myself this year, not so 
short down, but there is still nothing bnt shoots and 
leaves. What am 1 to do?— M. C. B. 

7607.— Paraffin and wireworms.—I understand 
that parsffln oil diluted in water will kill wireworms. I 
should like to know if this is really the case, and if so, 
what quantity of oil should be mixed with,say, one gallon 
of wa*er, to produce the desired effect 7 Also, whether 
parraffln oil thus diluted is injurious to Pansies, and 
other flowers which wireworms attack, and the best 
mode of applying it to them.—O. B. P. 

7608.—Paris Daisies.—I have a plant of Chrysanthe¬ 
mum frutescens, white, about 8 in. high in a 3-in. pot. It 
has no side shoots, and the lower leaves have all dropped; 
but It has grown since I repotted it about two months 
ago. Should I pinch out the top. or will the side shoot* 
come naturally later on T Also, will it flower next spring 7 
and If so, how late can I shift it again, so as to let it get 
pot-bonnd by the autumn?—L. D. 

7609. -Seed of the Christmas Rose.-Howlong 
is Christmas Rose seed in germinating ? and is there any 
particular treatment of it 7 1 sowed some in a seed-pan 
in the usual way two months ago, whioh pan I kept in 
the greenhouse. At the same time I sowed a pan which 
was put into a frame,.which contained some hot manure. 
None of the seeds have come up, although I know the 
seed was good.—X. Y. Z. 

7610. -Pigeons in gardens.— I have a neighbour 
who keeps pigeons which have been daily destroying 
the plants, <fcc., In my garden for the last six or right 
weeks. Things that come np one day are picked on 
the next. I have asked him several times to abate the 
nuisance, but he docs not take any notice, and it still 
continues Can any reader kindly inform what I can 
do in the matter?—A. T. M. 

7611 .--Schizostylis cocclnea.--I have a small plant 
of this. Must it be large enough to fill a 7 in. pot be¬ 
fore it will flower, and how should I treat it? I kept 
it in a south window, but the leaves turned yellow** 
the tips, so I have put it out-of-doors, under awall faring 
west; there it only gets late afternoon, sun. Am I right? 
It is now in a 4-in. pot—L. D. 

7012 —Pruning Raspberries. —* ill " M •” jjJ® 
writes in Gardening of Ht:j ft) respecting Raspberries. 
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kindly sty how many canes he leaves to each root, 
ffistance from root to root In the rows, and distance 
between the rows T Also, whether he does any root 
pruning or gives the plants liquid manure at the 
time of their blossoming f—A mateur. 

7013 . -Orange plants from seed.—I have tried 
to grow Orange trees from pips several times, but when 
they get to about the height of 6 in. the leaves generally 
hll off and the plant seemB to wither up. I have tried 
wvenl kinds of manure, but without success. 1 shall feel 
obliged if some one will give me some advice upon the 
subject -F. G. R. 

7614.— Bankeian Roses.— I have two Banksian 
Boses, white and yellow, on pillars of the verandah. 
They grow most luxuriantly, but never flower. I have 
bad them five or six years. I have been told not to prune 
them. What can 1 do to make them flower? They are 
somewhatmildewed.—£. T. 

7616. —Culture of Cacti.—I have a Cactus (spe- 
closa, I believe) in bloom. About how often should I 
water it, ss I know that at some time of the year it 
should be kept dry, but while blooming I fancy that can¬ 
not be the case? Buies for its culture will oblige.— 
W. P. 

76i0.-Carbonate of ammonia and green-fly. 
—I should be glad to know if carbonate of ammonia it a 
food remedy for green-fly on Rose trees; also, in what 
quantities it should be used, and whether it is necessary 
to wash it off soon after using.—E. H. 

7617. -Disease in Marguerites.— What is the 
remedy for a disease which attacks the leaves of the 
larger sort of white Marguerites, causing little white 
marks, under which, between the tissues of the leaf, an 
insect is often found ?—M. W. M. 

7018.— Soot water.— I often see soot water recom¬ 
mended in Gardening. Should it be made with hot or 
cold water? The hot may perhaps extract more from the 
toot, bat then, again, some of the virtue may evaporate 
In Uw steam.-W. P. 

7018.— Red spider on Fuchsias.—Will someone 
kindly describe the signs whereby a tyro may discover 
vben a Fuchsia or other plant is attacked by red spider ? 
sad, if It appears, the beat means of getting rid of it ?— 
W. P. 

7820. — Plants for ribbon border. — Which are 
the best six plants to make a ribbon border? The garden 
gets all the sun from eleven o’clock to setting. I have 
plenty of Golden Feather, which grows very well.—F. 
IflWBOUlT. 

7821. -Fuchsia flowers not opening.— Can any¬ 
one inform me why my Fuchsia flowers do not open ? 
They are in pots, and some in a pit in the border in the 
consemtory. I was thinking they were getting too much 
nler.—S ubscriber. 

7822. -Liiiee of the Valley with poor flowers. 
-I shall feel obliged if any reader will give me a few 
blots ss to the treatment of a Lily bed. Mine has had 
very poor flowers this year.—L ilt. 

76B.—drubs In Rose trees.— During the last 
three years we have been troubled by grubs in the Bose 
t.ret, which at tim*-s have almoet entirely divested them 
Of foliage. What ia the cause and remedy ?—A. W. E. C. 

7624.— Rose tree losing Us leaves.—will any of 
your readers tell me the reason of a Glolre de Dijon Bose 
out-of-doorsin » good situation losing its leaves ? It bears 
plenty of flowers and buds.— Bose. 

7825 - Caterpillars In Cabbages.— Can anyone 
give me a cure for caterpillars? My Cabbages were 
fairly riddled last year; scarcely a head fit to eat.— 
Goodman Del vrr. 


yellow legs you will find turn out the beet, while 
those with blaok plnmage and yellow legs need not 
be discarded hastily, as the plnmage of a chioken 
often undergoes considerable ohange, and is no fair 
criterion of what the adult bird will be. We are 
presuming your brood is still young, say, a few 
weeks old only; but those which yon state have 
black plnmage and blaok legs will probably not turn 
oat anything worth keepiog. In order to obtain 
a good flock or strain of Plymouth rocks a'l speci¬ 
mens showing the slightest deviation from the 
recognised standard of excellence must be weeded 
out with an unscrupulous hand, breeding only from 
first-olass birds. Generally speaking, the points of 
this breed are ae follows: Comb, single, straight, 
upright, and evenly serrated, medium-sized in the 
cock and small in the hen; short, stout, yellow 
beak; legs rather short and stout, bright yellow in 
colour, and perfectly free from feathering, and with 
four toes only ; body, large and square, with full, 
deep breast and very broad back, with bold and 
upright carriage. The tail of the oook should be 
medium in sue, with short siokles like a Cochin. 
The plnmage, whioh is oommonlv known asouokoo, 
that is, a light steel grey, barred and pencilled on 
each feather with a darker shade of the same 
colour, must be free from all foul feathers, such as 
red or yellow in the hackle, and, above all, the 
marking must be dear and distinct.— Andalusian. 

Ulceration.— W. E .—The small ulcers whioh 
appear on the tongue and month of vonr fowls, and 
prevent their partaking of food, proolaim the use in 
your yard of fool water, and a want of deanlineas, 
or perhaps both. Wash the month of the bird out 
three times a day with a mixture of one part oar. 
bolio add and five parts water, and inject a little 
powdered sulphur into the month ana gullet by 
means of a quill, through whioh blow the powder; 
also add a little of the same to the soft rood. In 
order to keep the strength of the bird up, feed on 
the moat generous diet (soft only), snoh as chopped 
eggs mixed with seal el ed Oatmeal, or even a raw egg 
slipped down the throat. Unless the patient be 
taken in hand at once, the disease increases until 
strangulation pnts an end to the bird's life.— An¬ 
dalusian. 

Fowls dying.— W. T. Jf.—Your description 
s hows that your ran is over-crowded and has become 
so tainted that no fowls would do well in it. We 
would advise yon to give the ground a few months' 
rest, by getting rid of all the birds, and in the mean¬ 
time dinging up the run and adding a little fresh 
material such as gravel or burnt day. Also white¬ 
wash the house inside, using -some oarbolic acid in 
tbe wash which will destroy all vermin, which we 
believe to be the cause of your birds' plumage falling 
off. Start again with some healthy pullets; four will 
be quite enough for a ran of only 8 ft. if yon desire 
them to remain in health.— Andalusian. 

Ducks —U.—The odour of the egg laid is no 
oriterion;of the purity of the bird, and Aylesbury, 
like other ducks’ eggs, vary in colour from pure 
white to deep sea green.— Editor. 


7828.—Cucumbers damping off.— Nearly ail my 
Cucumbers go off at the joint jtney are in a frame. I 
should be dad if some kind friend could give me some 
•dries.-J. F. 

7627.-Pencil trees not bearing.— What is the 
reason that Peach trees under glass, and which were 
covered with bloom, now show bat a very poor crop ?— 
LE.M. 

7628—Thrip on Vines.—Wil any reader tell me 
tow to get thrip off Vine leaves without injuring the 
Punches, as they are near colouring — LOVER of Grapes. 

7629. —Soil for Raspberries.— Is l ft. depth of 
good soil (the subsoil being solid clay) sufficient to grow 
hup berries in successfully?—A mateur. 

7630. — Propagating Clematis Jackmani.—I 
wall be glad if some reader would let me know when 
•ad how the above should be propagated.—8 tork. 

7«3i.-Primulas after flowering.—I shall be 
•lad of any hints on the treatment of Primulas after 
flowering in a greenhouse.—J. B. 

763?.—Trimming Ivy.— Is it not correct to trim and 
cat close Ivy borders ana Ivy walls in November and 
iUrch?—CLOQHER. 


POULTRY. 

Plymouth rocks.—F. R. M .—As this is a purely 
manufactured variety there is rarely a brood batched 
but which contains a few poor or mongrel specimens. 
There is always a tendency with such breeds to 
Wert back to tbe original stock from whioh they 
*«re derived, and the characteristics of snoh stock 
ue often very apparent in many of tbe chioken a, 
without being so blended as to make it a perfect 
ipecimen of the new race. Plymouth rooks were 
produced in America, either from a cross between 
• Cochin ooak and Dorking hen, or between a 
Coehin cock and Dominique ben; the latter the 
&<»t probable. Tbe defects frequently exhibited by 
the progeny are black, white, or other than yellow 
kg*, feathered legs, and double oombs. The ohickens 
which yon describe as mottled in plumage with 
Digitized by XHfc: 


Sitting hens.—/. C. C.—An artiole appeared in 
these oolumns some three or four weeks back, 
headed “ Management of the Sitting Hen,” which 
will give yon every information, and to which kindly 
refer.— Editor. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Putting supers upon swarms.—The best time 
to put supers upon swarms is from tbe eighteenth to 
tbe twenty-first day after hiving. Should the super 
bequiokly filled, and more room required, place 
another between it and the stock hive ; indeed, it is 
a good plan to pat on the second super when the 
first is partially filled, because if allowed to remain 
till filled the bees would probably swarm, whioh tbe 
additional room will prevent. 

Uniting swarms.—Second swarms, whioh 
usually leave the hive nine or ten days after tbe 
first, are seldom worth preserving by themselves, 
but should be united in tne following manner. If a 
second and third swarm come off on the same day, 
they should be hived separately, and left till after 
sunset, when the bees should be shaken out of one 
of the hives, and the other immediately placed over 
them, wedging up one aide half an inch or so, that 
the bees outside may pass under, and they will at 
onoe ascend and join those above. Before sunrise 
next morning the newly.united hive should be placed 
upon the stand intended for it It is very important 
to have all stocks strong; weak ones seldom afford 
any profit. 

Shading.—In very hot weather all hives should 
be shaded during tbe hottest part of the day, from 
10 to 2 o'olook; a green Fir bongh answers the pur¬ 
pose very well. If not shaded, new combs will some¬ 
times become so heated as to fall from the top of 
the hive to the ruin of the stock. 


Removing supers.—A fine wire should be 
passed between the hive and the super intended to 
be taken, and the super lifted very gently and 
carried to a shady place some distance from the hive, 
and put down upon three brioks or large stones, 
when the bees will soon make their eecape, and re¬ 
turn to the parent hive. Should, however, the qneen 
be in the super, whioh very seldom happens, the bees 
will not leave it, and there will be great commotion 
in the parent hive ; upon this being observed the 
super mast immediately be returned, and taken off 
again in a day or two. 

Hives. —There can be little or no donbt that bees 
do best in broa d shallow hives, and of larger size 
than are generally used; 16 in. wide and 12 in. deep, 
inside measure, is a very fair size for a strong early 
swarm, the best shape being—sides nearly perpen¬ 
dicular and crown flat, whioh should have an open¬ 
ing at top 4 in. in diameter, with a piece of straw- 
work large enough to oover it, not to fit in it. A 
groove should be cut in the floor-board for an en¬ 
trance ; this is better than cutting a piece out of 
the hive. The entranoe should be about 8 in. wide 
and I of an in. high. B. B. G. 

Boxworth. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTION ON BEES. 


In Gardening of 20th inst. there are several 
queries which, as an experimental amateur, I should 
like to answer. 

1. Let “ Dorking ” fasten the veil round his hat 
with elastio, and bntton the other end under his 
coat-collar, taking care to leave no holes. If he 
likes to pat a ring of wire to keep the veil from 
blowing against his face, he can do so. 

2. “Bonus” moat have a yecur's experience 
before he can hope for profit. None exoept the 
most ignorant and obstinate ever smother their 
bees. 

3. Let “Tndor” buy one hive, either a bar- 
frame or skep capable of snpering, the former in 
preference, and, providing himself with a veil, 
watch his bees carefully. He will thus learn 
much, especially if he studies a good treatise on 

4 “ A. T.” will have a difficulty in moving his 
bees, unless he drives them, and then move them 
in tbe empty ske]>. He can move them a yard a 
day as they are; if he try more, he will lose them 
by their returning laden to the old home and dying 
there. 


6. “ Clerioo ” had better start a good bar-frame 
(Abbott or Neighbour), and tell his ohildren not to 
go near it. If plaoed so high, in bad weather or 
when heavily laden, many bees will be lost. 10s* 6d. 
is a very moderate prioe for a good swarm. 

I am an amateur, and self-tanght expert. I had 
a very strong swarm on the 11th inst., whioh I 
threw back, as I want honey, and they are now 
working section-supers very bairily. I use Neigh¬ 
bour, No. 5, at present, as I intend to make them 
pay for the more expensive bar-frames before 
baying them. I bought one stook (25 b.) last year s 
built a bee house, 25s-; bought ten secondhand 
hives for 10s., and oan now reckon in stook and 
money about 200 per cent profit on my outlay. My 
four stocks are close to the gardes path ; my child 
plays near; and the sound of them working oan be 
heard thirty yards off. I oan any day oonnt nearly 
200 into one hive in a minute in the sunshine. 

West. 


Moving bees.—The only way “A. T." oan move 
his hiveof bees is to take them away at least three 
miles from tbeir present position for a month or 
more; then move them from there to the new site. 
A bar-frame hive is easily moved. If, however, the 
hive is a straw-skep, the best way to move it is td 
ran a small pointed stick, through the hive and 
and combs transversely, 1 in. from the bottom, a 
day or two before hand; the bees will fasten the 
combs to this, and make all fast. Blow a little smoke 
in at the door, and in a minute or so tap the sides of 
the hive * blow in a little more smoke, and tarn the 
hive over (in a pail if it is a round-topped hive). 
This should be done in the evening, after the bees 
are in for the night. Tie a piece of cheese doth 
tightly over the bottom of tbe hive, and it is ready 
for tbe journey. Always keep the hive upside down 
whilst travelling, and as soon as arrived put it down 
the right way up on the new stand, untie the cloth, 
and prop up the hive in front. In tbe evening (if tbe 
bees have not been moved the same evening they 
were tied up) gently draw away the doth and shake 
any bees that may be hanging to it on to the alight¬ 
ing-board. A swarm may be moved to the place 
where they are to be stationed on tbe evening of 
hiving.—G. C. 

Commencing bee-keeping- —In answer to 
" Clerioo,” the best form of hive is a bar-frame, of 
which there are a variety of makes and sizes. Place 
tbe bive inside the shed out of the sun, and arrange 
the flight-hole to face the noon sun as near aa 
practicable. The bees would do better about half tbe 
height named, or less, if it possibly could be ar- 
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ranged; the children, moat probably, would not play 
more than once with them. The price asked is a 
reasonable one, providing yon get a good strong 
swarm—say, not less than three pounds in weight. 
—Ligurian. 

Bee veil.—If “Dorking” will get an ordinary 
veil or a piece of muslin, and at tch it round the 
bottom of a cap, so that the veil will be long enongh 
when the cap is on to tuck inside the coat collar, 
by tnrning up the collar and buttoning the neck 
he will find his veil complete.— Langshan. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Blanc mange.— Milk one pint, rind of half a Le¬ 
mon, or a little Cinnamon, or one or two Laurel 
leaves, cr two or three bitter Almonds, blanched 
and bruised, one or two ounces of sugar, and from 
half an ounce to an ounco of isinglass. Boil the 
seasoning a few minutes in the milk, then remove 
it, but it is preferable to rub the Lemon rind with 
pieces of lump sugar, and then add them to the 
milk. Put in the isinglass, and stir the whole over 
the fire till the isinglass is dissolved. Strain the 
blanc mange into a bowl, stir it till nearly cold, then 
turn it into a mould and let it cool. Where isin¬ 
glass and gelatine are considered objectionable, 
their place may be supplied by ground Rice, arrow- 
loot, or Carrageen Moss, but they are somewhat 
deficient in firmness, and the blano mange made 
with them is subject to become watery after standing 
some time. 

Preserving eggs for winter use.— Rub over 
the eggs with best butter or lard (the sooner the 
better) on the same day as they are laid ; then put 
them into bran; this excludes the air, so that the 
eggs .will keep for months, and be as good as when 
laid.— Geordte. 

Cooking Spinach. — Pick the Spinach care- 
f ally of weeds and stalks and wash it thoroughly 
through several waters. About fourteen quarts of 
Spinach will be sufficient for five or six persons. 
Pat this quantity into a very large saucepan, with 
abont half-a-pint of boiling water and three heap ;<1 
tablcspoonfuls of salt. Press it down frequently 
with a large spoon, that it may be done equally. 
In about ten minutes it will be perfectly tender ; 
then drain it through a coland< t, pressing until 
quite dry, and chop it fiuely. Put it now into a 
small saucepan with an ounce of butter and a sea¬ 
soning of pepper; stir the whole over a fire until 
qnite hot; then put it on a hot dish, and garnish 
with sippets of toasted bread or shoes of hard-boiled 
eggs, Poached eggs are also frequently served with 
Spinach, when they should be laid on the top. 
Lemon.jnice or white vinegar is considered an im¬ 
provement. 

French method of cooking Spinach.— 
Either Spinach or Beet-tops may be dressed 
with cream after the French fashion. Thus, after 
the Spinach or the Beet-tops have boen chopped 
and returned to the fire in a small saucepan with 
a little melted butter, add balf-a-pint of cream, 
which has been previously boiled to prevent curd¬ 
ling, and simmer for five minutes; just before re¬ 
moving from the fire, add a small teaspoonful of 
powdered sugar and a very little grated Nutmeg. 

How to make lemonade.—I Bliould be glad to 
learn how to make lemonade for home use. Perhaps 
some reader of Gardening will kindly help me.— 
C. B. 


BIRDS. 

Parrot with lame foot.— Can any one recoin 
mend a remedy for my grey African parrot who is 
suffering from a partial loss of power in its right 
foot ? It is still able to hold its food, but cannot do 
so for long, and is unable to put any weight ou the 
claw. I have substituted Canary seed for Hemp, 
which it was accustomed to, and have generally 
lowered its diet. It is now twelve years old and a 
great favourite, and I should be glad of any sugges¬ 
tions as to its treatment or relief. It seems to suffer 
and has lost fleBh.— Polichinelle. 

Heating an aviary.—Having an outdoor aviary 
with wooden ends, the sides and top of glass, for 
small foreign birds, will some one kindly inform 
me the best way of heating same in a good and 
economical manuer to preserve them from the oold 
weather ? Any information will be gladly received. 
—An Amateur. 


GRE.4.T SUMMER SHOW AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

This show, which opened on Tuesday, 23rd of 
May, was, at least as regards the number of 
exhibits, much inferior to shows of former years. 
Several of the largest trade exhibitors were 
absent, and consequently the large tent was 
very thinly furnished, Messrs. Paul & Son’s 
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Roses from Cheshunt, and those from Mr. Turner, 
of Slough, formed, perhaps, the chief feature 
of the show. Messrs. Paul had a plant of Celine 
Forestier fully 7 ft. across, and loaded with 
flowers. Mr. Turner’s plants were smaller, but 
remarkably fresh and healthy, and well 
flowered ; Madame Lacharme, J. S. Mills, ard 
La France were grand, and several other of the 
newer kinds were equally beautiful. Hardy 
flowers were represented in quantity, bothinpots 
and in a cut state, but somehow even our best 
gardeners do not seem to grow hardy plants in 
pots as they ought to bo grown. They first of 
all grow too many weedy subjects, and next 
they over-pot them and disfigure them with 
thief, ugly stakes. We noted in one of the col¬ 
lections a fine panful of the dwarf Phlox 
setacea ; and several pots of Columbines and 
Saxifraga nepalenais were fairly well grown. 
Mr. Ware, of Tottenham, exhibited a remark¬ 
ably fine collection of single Pyrethrums, 
brilliant and varied in colour; and Mr. Caunell, 
of Swanley, made an excellent display of Pan¬ 
sies, Pelargoniums, and Begonias in a cut 
state. Messrs. Coppin & Son, Rose Nursery, 
Croydon, had a well-grown lot of Begonias. 
Tritonias, Sparaxis, Babianat, &c., from Messrs. 
Veitcli & Sons, were mnch admired; as were also 
the extensive collections of hardy flowers from 
Messrs. Barr & Sugden, Messrs. Osborn & Sons, 
Fulham ; and Messrs. Carter & Co., High Hol- 
born. Fruit was not shown very extensively. 
The b£st Strawberries came from Lord Salis¬ 
bury’s garden, at Hatfield, and they were really 
perfection. Vegetables were fairly well shown. 
Veitch’s Extra Early Cauliflower is a new and 
excellent variety. The best Peas were Laxton’s 
Unique ; Sutton’s Emerald and Early Gem, Day’s 
Early Sunrise, .and William I. The competi¬ 
tion for Mr. Robinson’s Asparagus prizes brought 
out somo excellent samples from the market 
gardens of Colchester and Pntney. Those from 
Mr. Harwood, Colchester, were the largest, but 
those from Mr. Lobjoit, of Putney, were the 
freshest and cleanest. Among the private 
growers, only one exhibitor (Mr. Allan, of 
Gunton Park) showed anything worthy of being 
called good Asparagus ; and, indeed, it seemed 
almost incredible that those having large 
spaces of ground devoted to Asparagus could 
not, oil a given day, muster twenty-five heads 
of Asparagus fit for table, which some of 
the examples shown certainly were not. 
The fact is, the culture is at fault. Mr. Allan, 
of Gunton, has proved this beyond a doubt. 
Climate has not much to do with it as regards 
this country ; soil certainly has ; but the method 
of planting is the chief secret of success. Get 
strong one-year-old plants in March, and plant 
them in good garden soil ft. or 3 ft. apart, 
in rows, or in single clumps in open spaces in 
shrubberies, &c., and the second year a partial 
crop of good Grass can be got, the third year a 
full crop. Asparagus is a large-rooting plant, 
and if it has the space given it, it will soon 
spread over a large extent of ground ; but the 
system of cramping in small beds enough plants 
to fill three times the space does not allow of 
free development of the roots, and without this 
it is impossible to get good “ Grass.” The fol¬ 
lowing is a list of prizes awarded :— 

Plants and Flowers—Open Classes. 

30 hardy herbaceous plants—1st, Mr. J. Douglas ; 2nd, 
Messrs. Hooper A Co., Covent Garden. 

12 Hollies—1st, Messrs. Cutbush & Son. 

12 I vies—1st, Mr. Charles Turner; 2nd, Messrs. H. 
Laue <ft Sons, Great Berkhamstead. 

Ixias and Sparaxis, cut blooms—1st, Messrs. Barr & 
Sugden, Covcnt Garden. 

Hardy flowers, cut blooms—1st, Messrs. Barr & Sug¬ 
den ; 2nd, Messrs. Hooper A Co. 

GO blooms of fancy Pansies 1st, Messrs. Cocker A 
Sons. Sunnypark Nurseries, Ah: rdeen; 2nd. Mr. W. 
Mediliek, 7, Hampton Row, B tth ; 3rd, Mr. J. Lawrence, 
Gr. to Mrs Owen Knox, CavtT&hain. 

ICO fim-foliaged and flowering planti—2nd, Messrs. 
Peed A Son. 

Group of plants-1st, Messrs. W. Cutbnsh & Son, 
Hlghgate ;2nd, Mr. J. Aidou*. South Kensington 

0 show Pelargoniums—1st, M r. J. Wiggins,Gr. to Henry 
Little, Esq ; 2nd, Mr. Charles Turner. ~ 

9 fancy Pelargoniums — Mr. J. Wiggins; 2nd, Mr. 
Turner. 

30 tuberous Begonias — 1st, Mr. H. Coppin, Rose 
Nursery, Croydon. 

lf> Azaleas—1st, Mr. Charles Turner; 3rd, Messrs, 
l’eed A Sen 

8 Ericas—1st, Messrs. Jackson A Sons; 2nd, Mr. E. 
Tudgey ; 3rd, Messrs. Peed A Son. 

12 new plants, not in commerce—1st, Mr. W. Bull, 
King’s Road, Chelsea. 

15 Orchids-1st, Mr. J. Child; 2nd, Mr. J. Douglas, 
Gr. to F. Whitburn, Esq., Loxford Hall, Ilf. rd ; 3rd,Mr. 
H. James. 


12 stove or greenhouso plants in flower -1st Mr v 
Tudgey; 2ad, Messrs. Peed A Son; 3rd. Messrs T 
Jackson A Sons. ‘ 

G stove or greenhouse Ferns.-1st, Mr. n. James - -’ml 
Mr. J. Aldous. ’ ’ 

20 Roses, distinct, in pots.—1st, Messrs. Paul A son 
Cheshunt. ’ 

9 Roses, distinct, in pota-lst, Messrs. Paul & Son- 

2nd, Mr. Charles Tur ner. ’ 

8 greenhouse Azaleas —1st, Mr. Tomer, ; 2nd, Messrs 
T. Jackson <fc Sons ; 3rd, Messrs. Peed A Son. 

10 Orchids.—1st, Mr. H. James; 2nd, Messrs. T Ja-W. 
eon & Sons. 

6 llosea, distinct, in pots-1st Mr. C. Orchard Gr to 
J. Galsworthy, Fsq.; 2nd, Mr. J. Wiggins. 

' 5 stove or greenhouse Ferns -1st, Mr. J. Child • 2-id 
Mr. C. Katm ; 3rd. Mr. J. Dougina. s ' 

10 Orchids—1st, Mr. C. J. Salter. 

8 stovo or greenhouse plants, iu flower—Id Mr j’ 
Tudgey ; 2nd, Mr. James Child ; Mid, Mr C. Rami 

8 greenhouse Azaleas-1st, Mr. J. Child ; 2nd Mr. G 
Wheeler, Gr. to Lady Goldsmid. 

8 flne-foliaged plants (amateurs)-1st. Mr. 0. 11.nn- 
2nd, Mr. E. Tudgey. 


Fruit and Vf.c.ijtai^^ 

1 L'inc-app’e-lst, Mr. Miles, Or. to Lord Carington 

2 Pine-apples, any variety—1st, Mr. VV. Hates, Or. to J 
E. Mock, E q. ; 2ml, Mr. C. Ross, Or. to C. Pyre, Fsi 
Newbury; 3.d, Mr. J. Maher, Gr. to 0. AUhusen! 
Esq , Slough. 

3 bunches of Black Hamburgh Grapes — 1st, Mr J. 
Louden, Gr. to Tims. Barnes, Esq, Chirk; 2»T, Mr. 
Johnston, Gr. to the Marchioness of Camd'-n. Unlnm 
Abbey ; 3rd, Mr. G. Aslett, II at Held. 

3 bunches of Black Grapes, any other variety - 1 st, 
Mr. G. Holliday, Gr. to James Norris, Esq , BletJitodey; 
2nd, Mr. J. Louden; 3rd, Mr. J. Wain*, Keele Hall, 
Staffordshire. 

3 bunches of Muscat of AlexandriaGrapes-Ht. Mr. J. 
Louden; 2 nd, Mr. J. Maher. 

3 bunches of White Grapes, any other vanetv-lst, 
Mr. Johnston; 2nd, Mr. G. Aslett; 3 rd, J. Fry.’Gr. to 
J. Baker, • Esq., Pinner. 

0 i‘caches—1st, Mr. J. Kenn irg, Gr. to Mrs MnnUfnr 1 , 
Worth Park; 2nd, Mr. H. C-iara, Bl* nheim ; 3 rd, Mr. 
G. T. Miles. 

6 Nectarines—3Ft, Mr. G. Holliday; 2:il, Mr. J. 
Nash, Gr. to Dr. Fuller, Now Shore';am; 3rd, Mr. J. 
Alahrr. 

2 d'uhes of Cherries— 1 st. Mr. O. T. Milos. 

1 dish of Ctirrriej -1st, M”. G. T. M:U?«. 

3 dL-hes of Strawberries L*t, Mr. Norman, IlatfiiM. 
1 dish of Strawberries—1st, Mr. Norman ; 2nd. Mr. 

S. Mortimer, Parley Park ; 3rd, Mr. J. Wodhtog, Or. i- 
A. Moss. Esq., Chad well Heat ii. 

1 Melon - 1 st, Mr. Miles ; 2 ml, Mr. C. Howe, UA.l.ru 
Park : 3rd, Mr. J. Austen, Ashton Court. 

1 dish of Tonntoc*—1st, Mr. J. Mcfnd >e, Or. to sir 
J. W. Pca»e, Dart., Hutton llall ; 2 nd, Mr. J. Dm.-L?, 
3rd, Mr. Milts. 

Collection of war tables—1 J, Mr. G. T. MikSt $u-l, 
Mr. J. An ten; 3rd, Mr. II. VV. Ward, L mgwrd Uaslis. 


SPECIAL PRIZES. 

Offered by Messrs. Oaltkr A Co * ■ 

For the best Carter’s l ie helm Orature Melon -l« f , 
Mr. J. Austen; 2nd, Mr. G. Wilparus; 3rd, Mr. J May, 
Gr. to Capt Le Blanc, Barnet; 4th, Mr. T. Atkin?, Wan¬ 
tage ; 5Mi, Mr. T. Taylor, Gr. to J. McIntosh, 
Weybridgrf. 

Offered by Messrs. Sutton A Sons. 

Four dishes of Peas, distinct, h peek of each, to iuc'mle 
two of Messrs. Huttons’ varieties—1st, Mr. li. W. Ward. 

Offered by Messrs. Daniels Bros. 

For the best brace of Daniels’ Defiance Cucumbtrs- 
lst, Mr. W. Chcttleworth, Gr. to Col. Rous, Xorwi-'t; 

Offered by w. Robinson, Esq., F.L.S. 

Foi gardeners in private places , amateurs, ami other*, 
not growers for markets. 

For the best SO heads of Asparagus—1st, Mr. W. 
Allan, Gr. to Lord SufHeld, Gunton Park, Norwich; 2nd, 
Mr. J. Stewart, Gr. to II. J. Barrett, Esq , Laugf'-nl 
Park. Essex;3rd, Mr. F. A. Cole, St. Botolph Street, (Mi¬ 
ch ester; 4th. Mr. R. Campbell, Gr. to J. Uigson, Esq , 
Oakmere Hall, Northwich. 

For the best 50 heads—1st, Mr. W. Allan; 2nd, Mr. 
J. Austen ; 3rd, Mr. IT. Foster, Ashford, Kent. 

For the best 25 heads—1st, air. J Austen; 2nd, Mr. 
W. Allan ; 3rd, Mr. G. Williams, Gr. to C. Liddell, Esq, 
Peosmai sh Place, Sussex. 

For market growers. 

For the best threo bundles, each containing lOOheais- 
lst (offered by Sir Henry Thompson). Mr. II. Harwood, 
Colchester; 2nd (effered by Samuel Spalding. Esq A- 
Messrs. W. J. Lobjoit A Son, Woodlands Farm, Puiuej, 
and Mr. G. ft. Simpson, Colchester. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITS. 

Mr. Charles Noble, Bagshot, Rhododendrons and Me- 
matis. Silver floral medal. 

Messrs. Carter & Co. Group of plants. Silver Hick¬ 
sian medal. 

Mr. J. Aldous. Group of plants. Silver gilt floral 
medal. 

Messrs. J. Laing & Co. Group of plants. Silver floral 
medal. 

Messrs. Jackman & Ron, Woking, Surrey. Specimen 
Clematis. Silver gilt flora! medal. 

Messrs. Osborn A Sons, Fulham. Alpine herbaceors 
plants and hardy Ferns. Mlv.r Bankston medal. 

Mr. C. Turner. Azaleas. Silver-gilt floral medal. 

Mr. C. Turner. Roses. Silver-gist floral modal. 

Messrs. H. Lane A Son, Great Berkhamstead. flh> 
dodendrons. Silver-gilt II -ral medal. 

Mr. B. S. Williams. Group of plants. Silver tFcd 
medal. 

Mr. W. Meddlck, 7, Nunpton Row, Bith. Cut Fan¬ 
nies and Tulips. Bronze Bauksian medal. 

Messrs. Keiway A Sons, l’yrothrums, PiOJide-, Ac. 
Bronze Bankston medal. 

Messrs. Cannell A Sons. Collection of cut flower-, 'di¬ 
ver Bankston sped a). 
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The New Patent Overspun India-rubber Seamless and Pleatless 

HOSE. 

Unequalled for Lightness, Pliability, 

Strength, and Cheapness. 

This Hose can be obtained from all Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Ironmongers, &c. 

Responsible Agents required in every town for the sale of this Hose. Liberal terms will be given. 

MANUFACTORY— TnR Irwell India-rubber and Gutta-percha Works, Salford, Manchester. 

WAREHOU8ES- 

C, Eillitcr Street, London, E.C., and Royal Victoria and Albert Docks (Central Station^, E. Liverpool, 8, Strand Street. Glasgow, 98, West Rcgeitt Street. 

EeiCcasth-upori-Tyne, Baltic Buildings, Quay Side. Birmingham, Town Hall Chambers, Nexo Street. Cardiff, 108, Bute Road. 

Swansea, 101, Oxford Street. 

REGISTERED OFFICE— 6 , Billiter Street, London, E.O. 

Sole Licensees: The Irwell India-rubber and Gutta-percha Works, Limited. Works: Salford, Manchester, 

Reeristered Offlce-0, Billiter Street, London, E.O. All communications to be addressed to the Company. 





THE !•LOUGHBOROUGH” BOILER , 

Tue bat Amateurs’ Greenhouses, Forcing Pits, kc. Hun¬ 
dreds in use. 

| Xa l size, capable of heating 100 ft. of 2-in. pipe..£2 12s. Od 
„ i “ „ „ 200 ft. „ .. 4 Os. Oil. 

„ „ 400 ft. „ 5 10s. Od. 

Delivered fie* to any station in England and Males. 
Full particulars on application. 

MESSENGER & CO., Loughboro', Leicestershire. 



BOULTON & PAUL, 

MANUFACTURERS, 

NORWICH, 

or lxmorsD 

GARDEN. 

IMPLEMENTS 

Illustrated Cataloguo 
fret by post. 



FOUNTAIN JETS. 

R. BASKERVILL, 

Maker of all kinds of FOUNTAIN JETS 
for Aquariums, Gardens, Illuminations, kc. 
(Maker of Fairy Fountains to the Royal Poly¬ 
technic Institution.) 

130, Newington Butts, S E. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, ONE STAMP 




BEFORE PURCHASING 

TENTS or HAMMOCKS 

Send for CHAPMAN S Illustrated Price List. 


YOUTHS, 7s. 6d. | ADULTS, from 10s. Gd. 

SLINGING APPARATUS from 5s. 6<L 
IMPROVED GARDEN TENTS 
259, 45s , 05a., &c. 

Easily adjusted. Great comfort at small cost. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 

J. W. CHAPMAN, 

12, Railway Approach London Bridge Station, 8.E. 


Cheap Heating Apparatus for Small Greenhouses 


i PRICES, complete: 

No. 1, £3 15 6 1 No. 3, £4 5 C 
No. 2, £4 0 0| No. 4, £4 12 6 







L 


r 

2^0 


Our “Champion ” Boiler will burn 12hours without attention 

G. WILCOX A CO., Hot-water Engineers and Bollee 
Makers, 86, Old Street, London. 

Estimates and Price Lists free. All descriptions of BOILERS, 


j* 




W. RAGLAN, 
15, Momington Road, 
New Cross. 

Fern Cases in New 
Elegant Designs, from 
40s. Also Outside Win¬ 
dow Ferneries. Send for 
photos, and testimonials. 


PLASTIC STOCKINGS, for Vari- 

J-l cose and Weakness, 5s. Knee Caps, Leg¬ 
gings, Anklets, 3s. 6d., and 4s. Shoulder 
Braces, 7s. 6d. ; prevent stooping. Moc-main 
Rupture Truss (no springs), 12s. 6d. Sonofrons, 
for deafness, 2s. 6d. Railway and Night Con¬ 
veniences. 12 b. 6d. Illustrations, four stamps. 
—MILLION & LAW LEY, 165, Strand. 


PIPES, and FITTINGS in Stock. 


SEE THE NEW 


American Lawn Mower 


The ‘ PRESIDENT/ 

Awarded Twenty-four First 
Gold Silver and Bronze 
Medals at Exhibitions in 
America and Europe. 

Carriage paid to any Sta¬ 
tion. 


TO THE TRADE —Birch Brooms, Garden 

* and Tree Stakes of every description, Pea Boughs, Grass 
Korh, *c.-G. POTTIER, Underwood Merchant, Birch 
^ larooa ^ ^ aQU ^ acturer > Bethnal Green Road, 


Before you 
buy any 
other. It is 
the best in the 
world, and its sale 
excoeds any other. 

Unsurpassed for 
Simplicity, Du¬ 
rability, and 
Lightness of 
Draught, when 
cutting long or 
short, wet or dry, 
grass. Everu ma¬ 
chine uncondition¬ 
ally warranted. 

Hand Sizes: 

The ‘PRESI¬ 
DENT.’8 in. 42s.; -„ 

10 in. 63s.; 12 in., 84s.; 14in., 105s.; 16 in.,; 126s.; 18 in., 117s. 

List of Pony and Horse Moxccrs on application. 
THOMAS McKENZIE & SONS, Limited, 
16, Holborn Viaduct, London ; 

Dawson Street, Dublin ; k Victoria 8trket, Belfast. 


HARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mats, 

vT Raffia, etc. None cheaper.—WATSON k SCULL, 90, 
Lower Thames Street, London, E.O. 


BOULTON & PAUL, 



Manufacturers, NORWICH. 


Illustrated Catalogue with 100 New Designs 
free by post, containing 1 Practical Treatise on the 
management of Poultry. Pigeons, Pheasantry. 

.Aviary. Kennal. <*-r 



GENTLEMENS GARDENERS, 


THE “ACME” 
Slow Combustion 

COIL BOILER, 

With 

Patent Fire Box to remove 
Clinkers while fire Is 
alight 

WORKS CONTINUOUSLY 
Apparatus complete, 
with piping and all fit¬ 
tings, ready to erect, 
from 

£443. 

Price List and Drawings 
on application. 

charlesTTkinnell 

&CO., 

31, Bankside, London. 
AMATEURS k OTHERS 


REQUIRING 

Em CARDEN POTS 

vT of best quality are re¬ 
quested to send their orders 

J. MATTHEWS, 

Royal Pottery, Weston- 
super-Mare. 

Price List on application. LONG TOM. 

Galvanised Wire Strawberry Supporters. 

CD 





SIMPLE ! EFFICIENT ! ! CHEAP ! 11 

la. per dozen. 

REYNOLDS k CO., 57, New Compton Street, London, W.C. 

Illustrated price list post free. _ 

PURE WOOD CHARCOAL for Agricultural, 

X Horticultural, and Sanitary purposes; also for A me 
Borders, Flower Beds, and Pots. Prices on application to 
HIRST, BROOK, k HIRST, Manufacturers, Leeds. 


Digitized by 


Google 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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CUTS 

FERTILISER 

Is the Manure that is used by all the principal 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and Gardeners 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

7 lbs. 14 lbs. 28 lbs , 56 lhs. 1 cwt 

Pkts.,l8.,bag8,2s.6d. 4s.6d. 7s. 6d. 12s.6d. 20s. 

OLAY & LEVESLEY, 

Temple Mill Lane, Stratford, London , E. 


By permission of the Hon. Board of Customs 
DUTY FREE- 

TOBACCO PREPARATIONS 

FOR 

HORTICULTURAL USE. 

"KTICOTINE SOAP.—An effectual and sjieedv 

-tv Kradicator of Scale. Tbrip, Green Fly, Mealy Bug. Red 
Spider, American Blight and all Parasites affecting plant* 
without injuiy to foliage. The Manufacturers have great 
pleasure In bringing to the notice of Horticulturists generally 
tills valuable preparation, the basis of which is JVtrofiW, or 
the Oil of Tobacco, with which is blended other esaentiul 
ingredients, to render it available as a general Issecticim 
tliat may be used as a Wash or Dip for out or indoor plants 
Hold in Jars, 8 ora, Is. 6d.; 20 ounces. 3s. ; and in Tins, 14 Hi* . 
15s. 6d., and Drums, 28 lbs., 25s. ; 56 lbs . 50s.; 112 lbs., 9.* 
Full directions for use upon each package. 

And 2 or., sample jars, 6d each. 

•TOBACCO JUICE for horticultural purposes. 

A It is highly concentrated, and contains the strength «»f 
42 oss. of best strong leaf tobacco in each gallon. In bottler . 
Is., 2*. 6d., 5s each : and in casks, 3s per gall. 

TOBACCO POWDER for destroying and pre- 

J- venting Insects, Blights, and Mrldcvrs on plants an i 
trees. It is easily applied by dusting, and will not in any way 
harm either plants or trees, In tins. Is., 2s. Gd.. fia, 10s. each , 
und in bags. 28 II*., 18s : 56 It*., 36s : 112 lhs , 72s. each. 

TOBACCO PAPEh, CLOTll, and CORD, for 

-*- Fumigating Greenhouses. These Articles are uow well 
Loown and extensively patronised by the most experienced 
Horticulturists. 

HORRY, SOPER, FOWLER & CO. (Limited), 

VJ gole Manufacturers Offices and Hhow Room* : FINS¬ 
BURY 8TREKT. EX'. Manufactory and Bonded Tobacco 
Stores: SHAD THAMES. LONDON. S.E. 


(REGISTERED.) 

Hydro-Carbon OJ* as Insecticide* and Washes Ur Plants 
and Animals- 


SOLUBLE 


FIR TREE OIL INSECTICIDE. 

Bottles, Is. 6d , 2s. 6d , 4s. 6d„ and 7a. 6d.; 

Gallons, 12 b. 6d.; Casks, 11s. per gallou. 

FROM ALL SEEDSMEN AND CHEMISTS. 


For washing Rose Trees and killing the Green Fly on 
them, mix a teaspoonful of the Oil with a pint of soft water . 
this will do for Pelargoniums and all flowering plants in¬ 
fested with Green Fly. and if applied with one of Hunt'* 
aphicidea It will be the best and cheapest remedy ever tried. 

For Wireworms at the roots, water with a solution double 
the above strength. 

For Mealy Bug, Thrip, and Red Bpider, one tablrspoonful 
of the Oil to a quart of water. 

For Ringworm, Itch, and Lice use according to directions 
on Bottle. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

Willersley Gardens, February 15. 1882. 

Mr. HUOHE*.— 8lr,—Please send me at once one gallun Fir 
Tree OiL 1 have again tried the above, and believe it to be 
what has been said of it. My previous disappointment with 
it wus on accouut of its not being stirred sufficiently.— 
Yours, Ac., J as. Tissinutux. 

Manufactured by 

E. GRIFFITH HUGHES 

OPERATIVE CHEMIST, 

VICTORIA STREET, MANCHESTER. 


3arden Requisites) 

flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, freah and 

pure, 4 bushels. Is.; 120 for 20a. ; truck (loose), 2fm. Brown 
Fibrous Peat, 5s. per sack ; 5 for 22s. 6d. Black Fibrous 
Peat, 4a Gd. per sock ; 6 for 20a Hacks, 4<L each. Coarse 
Hilver Band. Is. 6d. l>er bushel. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf 
Mould, and Peat Mould, Is. per bushel. Manure of all 
kinds, fresh Hphagnum Garden Sticks and Labels, Russia 
Mats, Ac., Tobacco Cloth and Pajier. Best in the market. 
Cloth, 8d. per lb. : Speciality Paper, imported solely by us, 
la per lb. ; 28 lb. 26s Write for Price List. 

W/lIERBKRT A CO , Horticultural Stores. 19. New Broad 
Street, London, E.C. (turning by Gow's, Fishmonger). 


ROLL TOBACCO PAPER, CLOTH, 

AND FIBRE FOB FOMIOATINO. 

The best and strongest it is possible to obtain, 6 lb., 4s. 6d. 
28 lbs., 20a Good strong Tobacco Paper or (.loth, 0 lhs , 3s 
Gd.; 28 lbs 15a Carriage paid to London or any Railway 
Station in Kent. All our articles contain the pure essence of 
tobacco only. Used in Royal uurscriea gardens of the nobility, 
and by leading men of the profession, Ac.—Manufacturers, 
DARLINGTON BROS., Frederick Street. Chatham. P O O. 
and Cheques. Darlington Bros., Chatham. Old Tobacco Rope, 
very strong, for fumigating, Ac., 56 lbs., 12a Gd.; 1 cwt., 22s. 


SILVER ME3XD^.3L 

Was awarded to 

BENJAMIN EDGINGT0N, 

LONDON BRIDGE, 8 E-. 

For the excellent Tents, Garden Nettings, and 
Greenhouse Shadings exhibited at the Royal 
Horticultural Show. 

ALSO A 

SPECIAL CERTIFICATE 

Rnual Horticultural Society's Great F Loire r Show, May 
23, 24, and 25, 1882. 


" Among the pretty Garden Tents exhibited by Mr. Ben¬ 
jamin Kilgiugton, of Loudon Bridge, H E , there is a gTeeii 
one mad'* from a now kind of cauva* which has been metal¬ 
lised. This process of metallising the canvas makes it water - 
MOftf and w ljttoof ■ t w o Very important considerations ill 
this variable climate of ours. Bo highly does Mr. Benjamin 
Kdgington think of ibis canvas that he lias taken up the solo 
Loudon agency for it." 


ItOR PRICt LIST Jt PARTICULARS /ADDRESS 


Duke S- r MJ l ond on Bridge i 



Please send for Price Lists 

115, 110, and 117, CHEAP3IDE, LONDON. 

APPLEBY & CO., 

RENISHAW IRONWORKS, y 

Near CHESTERFIELD, ** 

WILL EXHIBIT 

Lift and Force 

PUMPS A\ v j 

CHAIN * 

if GARDEN 
Y ROLLER , 
GREENHOUSE 
BOILER S, 

BOILER STOVES 

New Pattern. 

HOT-WATER PIPES 

With India-rubber Joints. 

VALVES, GRATINGS, Ac., &c. 




MOTICE.—Newsagents desiring Weekly Bills 
-Lv of Gardknino are requested to send their Namo and 
full Address to the Publisher at the Office. 


HARDENING ILLUSTRATED.-The paper 

O for amateurs and Villa gardeners, suburban, cottage, 
and town gardening. Window plants, beeSjpoultry, etc. All 
newsagents Cony, by post, llu. Vola. 1., IL, and III. now 
ready, price 6s. Gd. each. 

Gardening Ili.i htratkiv Is also published in monthh 
parts, price 5d., post free, 7<1—CASKS for binding the 
Volumes of Gardkninu are on sale, price la Gd. eacli. Tht 
best way to procure the binding cases is of a bookseller or 
newsagent —Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.O. 


S UBSCRIPTIONS BY POST.-To any 

address in the United Kingdom, or to the United Statea 
Canada, and the Continent of Wurope, and all other places 
under class “A" of Postal Union, post free, nayahh* in 
advance for one year, 6s. 6d. ; half a year. 3a 3*1. P.O.O. 
should be filled up iu the name of THOMAS HPANSW1CK, 
and should be made payable at King Street, Covent Garden, 
Money Order Office. Stamps not received. 


PROCURING GARDENING.-The beat way, 

J- in all cases where it is possible, is to obtain it through 
the Newsagents, Booksellers, or Railway Bookstalls, as by 
these means the cost of postage and trouble of banding anil 
addressing, Ac., is saved. When*, however, in country dis¬ 
tricts the Paper may not be obtained with regularity at the 
published price of One Penny weekly, it can be procured by 
post from the Office. 


Digitized by 


Google 


OINGERS SEWING MACHINES.— 

^ Hales exceed Half-a-MUlion annually. 


SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES- 

Hand or Treadle, at wilL 

<3 INGER’S SEWING MACHINES- 

The most approved in all countries. 

S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES- 

Have received 200 First-class Medola 


s 


INGER'S SEWING MACHINES, 

The Best for the Family—Easiest to Learn. 


GINGER'S SEWING MACHINES- 

The Best for the Dressmaker—the most durable. 

S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES- 

The Best for the Tailor—Sew the strongest seama 


S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES.- 

The Best for the Bootmaker—Light or Heavy work. 

RINGER’S SEWING MACHINES^ 

K? Sew finest muslins and heaviest cloths. 


• INGER’S SEWING MACHINES.- 

' An Economy in every Household. 

• INGER’S SEWING MACHINES.- 

Will last a lifetime. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES* 

Liberal discount for cash. 


s 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES.- 

Eosy Terms—within the means of the poorest 

5 INGER’S SEWING MACHINES^ 

Easy Terms—no midi lion to the price. 


JINGER’S SEWING MACHINES.- 

* Will earn their east iu a few month* 


RINGER’S SEWING MACHINE8.- 

U Beware of Imitation* 

GINGER’S SEWING MACIUNES.- 

L* 323 Branch Offices in the United Kingdom. 

RINGER’S SEWING MACHIXES.- 

U Buy only at the Offices of the Coinpauy. 

THE SINGER MANUFACTURING 

-L COMPANY. 

Largest Sewing Machine Makers in the World. 


flHIKF COUNTING HOUSE IN EUROPK- 

U 39. FOSTER LANE. CHEAPS1DE, LONDON. 


THE 

WILD GARDEN 

Or our Groves and Gardens made 
beautiful by the Naturalisation of 
Hardy Exotic Plants ; being one way 
onwards from the Dark Ages of Flower 
Gardening, with suggestions for the 
Regeneration of the Bare Borders 
of the London Parks. 

By W, ROBINSON, F.L.S., 

Founder of Gardening Illustrated. 

Illustrated by ALFBED PARSONS. 


CONTENTS. 

Explanatory. 

Examples from the Forget-me-not Family. 

The Brook-side, Water-side, and Bog Garden*. 
Examples from Hardy Bulbs and Tubers in 
Grasses. 

Example from the Globe Flower Order. 

Plants chiefly fitted for the Wild Garden. 
Selections of Hardy Exotic Plants for variooi 
positions in the Wild Garden. 


London: 

TOF. GARDEN OFFICE, 

87, Southampton Strut, Covrst Oardot. 
And through aU Bookseller* 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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GARDENING ILL JJSIRATED 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 
fpHE ORCHA RDIST. —The most complete 

1 work ou fruit in the English language, 3*. 6*1. free l>y 
post—T he Gabdkx Office, 37, Southampton Street, Coveut 
•Gordeu, London, W. C 

fPHE'ART OF GRAFTING & BUDDING, 

I By Chaki.es Baltet. Illustrated. Price 3*. fid.; iw»t 
free. 3s. lCkl—T he Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Cerent Garden, London, W.G. _ _ 


PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS, with 

I upward# of 350 Illustration*, price I8s.—TnE Garden 
O ffice, 37, Southampton Street. Covent Garden. London, W.C 


MUSHROOM CULTURfTTits Extension and 

ill Improvement. Cheap edition, now ready. Price 1*. 6<L, 
pou free 1a 9d.— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton 
Street. Covent Garden. London. W. C. 


THE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN has beau- 

1 tifully-engrtved figure* of all the important type* of hardy 
phot* tueful in obtaining picturesque effect* in the garden. 
Pnee 5 a. port free 5*. 6 *L—Garden Office, 37, South¬ 
ampton Street. Covent Garden, London, W.C. _ 

A LPINE FLOWERS'FOR ENGLISH GAR- 

ii DEX8. With nutuerou* fine illuxtrationa. Price 7*. fide 
I«i free 8s— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Cut«u Gardt-m Londo: t, W. C. 

PRUNING AND TRAINING IMPROVED. 

I By J. Simpson, of Wortley Hall Gardens. 2s.; post 

fre? & 3d.—THE Gaisden Office, 37 Southampton Street, 
Greet Garden. London. W .C. __ 

A CATALOGUE of Hardy Perennials. Bulbs, 
il Altiii v Plant*. Annuals, Biennials, &c., including also a 
c Ji't of British Flowering Plants and Ferns, and 

f r marking desiderata in exchanging hardy lnrba- 
« ’ua, lmil-ous, Alpine and British Plants Price Is., post 
fr* In. 1*L— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
risen t Garden, London._ 

TTARDY FLOWERS explains the Culture 

II and Propagation of all the finer flowers hardy in our 
ciaate, with short descriptions alphabetically arranged, and 
vy'fuliy-made selections of the plant* for \ arious purpose*. 

olition. 3s. 6d., jiost free, 4s. — Gaiidks Office, 37, 
ri’bhur ijiton Street. Covent Garden. London. W.C. 


THE GARDEN.—Terms of Subscription.— 

1 Twelve months, post free, in advnnce, IDs. fid. ; Six 
M .iithj, 9b. 9d ; Three Months, 5«. The Garden is posted 
r>ul-ir!y to America, Austria, Belgium, Cannda, Egypt, 
fpner, Germany. Holland, Italy, Portugal, Russia, and 
Wnd Indies, for twelve mouths, at 24s. I'.O.O. jiayable to 

Thom as Spans wick, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Gar¬ 
den, I/ mdon, W.C. 

THE GARDEN —“ An ideal horticultural 

J- nrwspaper."— Canon Hole, Cano (on. “The best IT,or¬ 
dering ever published in England or any otln r co in- 
try -Petik Henderhon, New York. “The Gai he v is 
Ihf k>t organised and most interesting journal of its kind 
that exirts. —J. LINDEN, JtmtMls. “ That excellent periodi- 
Ql The Garden.”— Prof. Owen, Brit ink Mvtnun . “Is 
dwidelly suj«t-rior to any of the older journals of the same 
lied."--CllARLi:s Moouk. Botanic Garden*, Sinlnnj, N.S.IV. 
“In priise of its merit I thiuk I could say anything, however 
.«TvDg, if I knew how to say it rightly.”—R obt. MarnocK, 
LMiiva. Weekly, 4*L; monthly, is. 6d. 


Volumes, Parts, aud Binding Cases. 

THE GARDEN is also published in Monthly 

a jart?, Is. 6<L (post free, Is. 9d.), and in Half-yearly 
Vuismes, All the Volumes of The Garden are on sale. 
Pric?, VoL I. (now scarce), 21s.; Vols. II. to VIII., 12s. each; 
TgL IX. and subsequent volumes, 18s. each. Binding Case* 
f« each volume. 2s. each. The best way to procure the Biml- 
k? corns is to ord er them through a newsagent. _ 

DEADER8 of THE GARDEN are advised to 

obtain the paper in all cases where it is possible through 
» wvsagrtit, bookseller, or at U railway booltstall, and to re- 
that it be delivered flat or unfolded, so that injury to 
P* Coloured Plate ami Engravings may be avoided. Where, 
fearver, in country districts it may not be thus obtained with 
r'falirity. the l>est way is to forw'ard Subscriptions to the 
riScr direct 

TA SEMAINE FRANCAISE can bThad or 

U ordered of all newsagents, and at all the bookstalls, 
pho- 3d.; or will be sent, post free, from the office of the 
paper, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Ganleu, London, 
" C. iiutscriptiou for one year, 15s. 2d. ; six months, 7s. 7»L ; 
tirpvmsnths. 3s. KkL Vols. I. and II., uoay ready, price 18s. 
«th. 


f A fiSKMAlNE KKAJNUAISE. 


Weekly 


~ Xewqaper and Review in French for the United Kiug- 
X. m-Politics, Literature, Science, Art, Society, Varieties, 
■' s**. For geueral and family reading. “Will be highly 
jikH [ n households where French is cultivated.”— (Jiuvn. 
iT-ttSd., at newsagents' and bookstalls ; cony by post, 3‘d 
sr damn*.—37. Southaiuntou Street. Co vent Garden. Loudon. 


TOOKt 

JJ ou Wi 


l to your Window Plants - A handy book 

ou Window Gardening, by H. C. Stewart, F.R.C.S., 
Treasurer to North Saint Marylebone Flower Show Com- 
x. "It fa an excellent book. We recommend promoters 
£ - *iiid«Tw gardening to distribute copies among their poorer 
i• •^Jjb.jurs. ’— GartUnrr's Alaaaziiu .—BARRETT ii SON, 6, 
4 .Street, N. W. Price 3d., per poet, 3~d. 


GARDENING GUIDE, Ly HOOPER,-Finest 

Y vork in out language for the guidance of the amateur 
"ith it he may learn all he requires to know of flower, vege- 
hL;.', and fruit. Cloth, 284 ] agen, GOO illustrations, 2s. fid. 
fe* free. 2a lid.), of HOOPER & CO., Coveut Garden, 
.C.. and Booksellers. 


hlustmted by numerous Engravings and Coloured Plates, 
large 8vo, cloth, 35s. 

THE GARDENER'S ASSISTANT, 

PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC. 

By ROBERT THOMPSON, 

Loyal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Chisici k. 
EDITION, REVISED & GREATLY EXTENDED, 
By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S., 

Curator of tht Chtbrea Botanic Garden, assisted by 
EMINENT PRACTICAL GARDENERS. 

“Th-r best bofik on general pmctical horticulture iu the 
- cac-i-h language."— Gen'd-:turn' Chronicle. 

Won; BLACK IE t SON. 40 and 50, Old Bailey; 
And sold by all Bootaelhjrs. 


Garden Annual, 

Almanack , Address Book , and 
Horticultural Directory 

For 1882 . 

Price, la, post free, la 3d.; strongly 
bound with leather back, la 6cL, 
post free, la 9d. 


This ii the most complete end accurate 
Yearly Reference Book for the uae of all inte¬ 
rested in Gardens yet published. In addition to 
the usual information embodied in books of this 
class, appearing yearly, this work will contain a 
full and accurate List of the Horticultural Trade 
in the United Kingdom, aud the principal houses 
abroad. Thi Garden Annual, Almanack, 
and Address Book also contains the largest 
List of Country Seats and Gardens, with the 
names of their owners and gardeners, that has 
yet been prepared. The Garden Annual may 
be ordered through all Booksellers, Nurserymen, 
and Seedsmen. It oontains, among other mat¬ 
ters, the following, vis. 

Alman<mk for tbs Year 1882. 

Concise Calendar of Gardening Operations 
or each Month. 

Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables procurable each 


A Carefully-compiled Alphabetical List of Nursery¬ 
men and Seedsmen, Florists, Horticultural 
Builders, Engineers, and of the Horticultural 
Trade generally* 

The Principal Gardens and Country Seats In 
Great Britain and Ireland, arranged in tile order of 
the Counties. 

Names of the principal Country Seated Gardens 
In the United Kingdom, with those of their Owners, 
Head Gardeners, nearest Post Town and 
County. 

Alphabetical List of Head Gardeners In the 
Principal Gardena of the United Kingdom 

New Plants, which have received Certificate* from the 
Royal Horticultural and Royal Botanic Societies. 
Planters* Tables, Full and Practical. 

Tables of Seeds and for Seed Sowing. 
Quantities of Grass Seeds for Various Areas. 

Draining and Fencing Tablea 

Timber, Brickwork, Tank, and other useful 
Measurements. 

Hot-water Pipes, their Contents and Weight, and 
Calculated Heating Power. 

Weights and Measures—English, and their Foreign 

Equivalents. 

Money — Ready Reckoning, Wages, and Calculating 

Tablet. 

Obituary 


Price, Is; post free, la 3d.; strongly 
bound with leather back, la 6d. ; 
post free, la Od. 
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Weekly, 4d. 


Monthly, Is. 6d. 


THE GARDEN 

Of last week contain* a Coloured Plate of 

CAMPANULA ALLIONII, 

And the following Articles, Notes, and Illustration* 
Aceraa anthropophora 
Alpine plants 
Anemones indoor* 

Antf-vivisectloniat* 

Arenarin balearica 
Arum Ulies from Cornwall 
Aeters, China 


Azaleas 
Balflana* 

Bouvnrdia, the double 
Bougainvilleas flowering 
Broccoli, sprouting 
Campanula Allionf 
Cannas 

Cape Pondweed 
Cattleya Sanderiana 
Ceanothn* azureus 
Celsia cretica 
Cheiranthu* Dilleni 
Chicory 
Cloches, gl&fs 
Costal Palace Show 
Cucumber growing 
Dahlia iraperiali* 

Dahlias, single 
Dendrobium barbatulum 
Dtacmna leaves 
Ercniurus Olgrc 
Fish nets as protectors 
Forget-me-nots 
Fruit crops 
Fun kiss 

Gale at Claremont 
Geueral work 
Geutisna verna 
Globba cocciuea 
Grafting, effects ef 
liavdy flowers In masses 
Herbaceous < alceolarias 
Hoi ies in blossom 
Hyacinths, Wood 
lilssnsisna 
Labels, mats, stakes 
Lathyrus splendent 
Lilacs 

Lilies of the Valley 
Melon disease 
Melons 

Mushrooms, flavoorof 
New While Rocket 


Odontoglossum dtrosmum 
Orange groves, Florida 
Orchids, British 
Orchids, pruning 
Orchis mascula 
Pteonia tenulfolia fL-pl. 
Pansies 

Phyllocactns impera l or 
Plants at Highclerc 
Plants, leguminous 
Plants, old-fashioned 
Ramble of a collector 
Rare hardy plants 
Rhododendrons 
Roots, production of 
Rose Devoniensis 
Rose garden 
Rose maggots 
Ro*es, brier 
Roses, invigorating 
Ro os, mulching 
Royal Horticultural Soc. 
Scillas, late flowering 
Shady walks 
Slugs, to destroy 
Solanum Jnsminoidea 
Strawberries 
Sunny Grrss walks 
•Steam heating 
Hummor beddiug 
Tea Roses 

Thos Mellor, Lane, florist 

Tree Ptconles 

Tr< os and insects 

Trojicolum 

Vanda uavis 

Wardian cases 

Wild Quince 

Winter gardens 

W'onus in manure 


Illustrations 


Chicory 

Chicory, improved 
Dahlia Imperial!* 

Globba coccinea 
SciPaamama 
Scilla patula 


THE GARDEN, with a Inc Coloured Plate each week. 
4*1.; .Monthly Parts, la 6d.—Office, 37, Southampton Street. 
Strand, W.C. 


noi),S ACRE BEAUTIFUL; or the Ceme- 

vJ teriefi of the future. CONTENTS—The Ceineteriee ef 
tho Future: Permanent, Unpolluted, Inviolate—Permanent 
and Beautiful Cemeteries possible with Urn-burial—The Pre¬ 
sent Graveyard not a Place of Rett—Noble and Enduring 
Art made possible through Urn-burial—All Religious or 
Beautiful Ceremony Easy—Burials in uud around Churches 
and Public Buildings—Cemeteries Beautiful and Permauen 
Public Gardens—The Cemetery of the Future: Buildings*— 
Fi> c and Simple Burials for the Poor—Sylran and Floral 
Beauty of the Cemeteries— 1 The Management and Control of 
Cemeteries. In parchment, 6*. ; by post, 6 b. 4d.—T ue Gt.lt- 
dkx Office, 37, Southampton Street, Coveut Garden, London, 
W.C. 

n ARDEN RECEIPTS. By C W. Qnx. Price 

vJ 2*. fid.; post free, 2s.8<1 —TheGabden Office,37, South¬ 
ampton Street, Covcnt Garden, London, W.C. 


ITT ides:. 

Tagc Page 

Acacias, treatment of .. 159 : Luculia gratissima .. 169 

Aphelexis, culture of .. 150 ' Marsh Marigold .. .. lfifi 

Apricots, tliiimii g .. 1G4 1 Nectarines, summer 

Artichokes, Globe .. 164) pruning.. 

Bee-keeping, commencin'' 1 ^ 7 


. 167 

Bees, moving .. .. 167 

Bees, notes oil .. .. 167 

Blitnc mange .. .. 1G8 

Bouvardias dying 158-159 
Broccoli ., .. .. 161 


Cabbage* tdf *pring 

('iimelliiui on wall* 
Camellias, propagating 
('aulirtoweis, early 
(’henries on walls 


('Jiervil 

(Vleus, modern .. 

Crocuses, planting 
Currant bushes, pincliing 165 


Daphne ('neorum 
Ferns, treatment of 
Flower beds, »rniiig')e; 
Flower show, R. 11. S. .. 
Fowls, diseased .. 

Free?, in s. 

I’m it trees, grafting .. 
Glasshouses, jdaut* in .. 
tiloxinias, ]>otting 
Gnvfting fruit tree* 
Hardy flower cult m e .. 
Helianthus multiflorus 
IIc>i»s, ornamental 
Hoj*a bella 
Ice-house, making 


. .. 

Oranges from sortl .. 161 

Passion Flower;: .. .. 158 

Peaches, summer pnining 16-1 
Peas and Beans .. .. It'1 

Pelargoniums .. .. 16» 

Petunia* .' .lt» 

Plants for banks.. .. Il l 

Plants, herbaceous 160-162 

Plants, spring-dowering 100 

Plants to grow in Bhude 
Plymouth rocks .. 

Poultry 
Rasi)l jerries 
Rhus Cotin us 
Roses and insects 


157 | Roses, Banksiau.. 
160 Roses in pots 
164 Rose of Jerifho .. 
168 Roses, propagating 
167 SiiMfmg. 


169 
167 
167 
161 
i: 7 
157 
157 
157 
159 
1*7 
162 


151 Hempen iv.un calib Ti:iei:ml64 
10 i Snails and dugs .. 

160 ! Spinach, cooking 
159 , Stakes for flowers 
10-i Strawberries, layering 
101 Sunflower, perennial 
163 Supers, removing 
162 Sweet Peas in May 

159 Taiv.cnia Van Volxemi 

160 Tuberose?, treatment of 


Iinantophylium miniiitum 158 1 Vallota purpurea 
Ja : niimim nudiflorum.. 157 1 Venetir.ii S'lmach 

I.uwns, ran u Grass in .. 166 j Water bouquets 

Lilacs .157 | Weeds on walks .. 

Lilies in pots .. .. l. r *8 ! Wild Garlic, destroying 

Lily of the Vullcy .. 163 Yr ii.duw gnnleiu 

Original from 
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Jf.7 

162 

150 

159 
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157 
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GARDENING ILLUSTEA1ED. 


[Jcnb 3, 1683. 


CHOICE PLANTS for SPRING, 

Great Bargains I 

J TT tEY, Royal Nursery, West Croydon, 

• can supply splendid young plants, all perfectly clean ana 
vigorous, of tne following choice plants, all of which are 
worth six times the price, and will make fine specimens this 
spring if potted on now■- 
12 Maiden-hair Perns, six sorts for .. .. .. • • g 

12 Choice Ferns, twelve distinct sorts (greenhouse) .. 6 

12 Azaleas, indica and pontica .. .. •• “ 

12 Ornamental foliage plants, twelve sorts (stove) .. 6 

12 Flowering Store Plants .g 

12 Flowering Greenhouse Plants.5 

12 Lycopods, twelve rare sorts, strong .. .. • • J 

12 Passion Flowers and other climbers, twelve sorts .. 6 
12 Abutllons, all colours and sorts (greenhouse).. •• J - 

6 Adiantum farleyense.. ••,52 

6 Orchids, very beautiful sorts .. ..W ® 

12 Tea Roses, finest sorts, in pots.■ O 

12 Crotons, all colours and new sorts .. os. and 12 0 
12 Marantas, newest and best .. •• 6a M»d 12 0 

IS Epacris, twelve sorts. • • • • « « 

12 Palms, twelve sorts. 6s. and 12 0 

12 Carnations, Bride, pure white .. .. .. •• • 2 

12 Pyrethrums, hardy, all colours, twelve new sorts .. 6 0 

12 Lady Ferns, hardy crested.*0 

12 British Ferns .. .. .. * 2 

12 American Ferns, hardy, all distinct ..* ¥ 

12 Japanese Ferns, hardy, all distinct .. .. •• j 

12 Acacias. •• •* 

12 Clematis, newest and best sorts.. •• 

12 Gloxinias, grand bulbs, splendid .. *. 6s. and 12 

12 Eucharis amazonica .. .. •• to. and 12 

12 Pentas and Eranthemnms, twelve sorts .. ..6 

12 Adiantum cardlochltenum, strong .• •• •• 6 

12 Gar leuia tiorida (a few buds) .. .. •• .. 6 

12 Gardenia florida, fine specimens, budded .. .. 18 

IS Dracmnas, fine novelties .. .6 

12 Dracaenas, specimens for exhibition.21 

IS Elegant plants for table decoration .. .. . .12 

Sent at once on receipt of P.O.O. Package included amt 
plants extra to pay carriage. On j£5 orders 10s. worth of 
plants extra can be selected and will be in cl u d e d gratis. 

J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 


New and Bare Plante-Cheap. 

J E LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon, offers 
• as follows fine plants In perfect condition, at unpre¬ 
cedented prices. 

9. d 

Anthurium Schrrzerianum album .. .. •: J 5 

„ Dechardi, new white .. ,. 2s.6d.and 7 6 

NephrolepD Duffel . Is. and f 

Draceena Gulilieana .. .. •• • • • • •• j 

▲ristolochia ornithocephala .. .. ..J 

„ princeps. \ 

Yuoca fllnmentosa variegata .. .. • • •• *i ; 

Croton Williams! .. .. .. •• •• 3a 54" “5 \ 

„ tsiumphans .. .. •• • • fc. 64 and \ _ 

Asparagus plmnostis . ••Jo 

Alpinin vittata .. .. .. .. •• •• •• * g 

Posoquerfa r.mltitlora .. .. .. .. » •• « o 

Or the 12 fine plants, strongest sissa, for 42s. Paokage in¬ 
cluded for cash. _____ . __ __. 

JOHN II. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 

ok” choice and beautiful green. 

Cl J HOUSE FERN8,10s,. many of which cannot be bought 
m London nurseries under 2a. 64 each. All well established 
in small pots ; hamper included; carefully named.—J H. 
LEY, Rayal Nursery, Croydon.__ 


1 n MOST BEAUTIFUL STOVE PLANTS, 6s., 

Jua all distinct sorts and well grown plants. Crotons, Dra¬ 
caenas, AJlamandas, etc., etc., etc. Hamper and careful packing 
gratis for cash —J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery. West Croydon. 


mWELVE CHOICE FERNS for greenhouses, 

X 6s.— Lomaria gibba. Adiantum cardlochlronura, Pteris, 
Lastreas. Woodsia, Nopnrolepis, Gymnogramma, and other 
beautiful sorts. Hamper included. All fit to pot 
—J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 


QIX NEW CROTONS for 6s.—Fine healthy 

|J plants ; will rapidly make specimens. Sold at 3a. 60. and 
6a. each in London nurseries. Hamper included.—J. H. 
LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 


QIX NEW DRACAENAS for 6b.— Tellingi, 

O Thompson!, Renardse, and twenty other sorts to select 
from. Catalogue prices, 3s. 6d. and 5s. each. Hamper in¬ 
cluded. Perfect plants.—J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 

QIX'RASe'AMERICAN FERNS for fa.— 

0 Ostnunda Claytoniana and cinn&momea, Ostrich Plume, 
Sensitive Fern, and several other most handsome sorts. 
Hamper included. —J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 

TO MOST BEAUTIFUL ORCHIDS, 21a., se- 

Jju l«cted for cold or hot house; most easy of cultivation, 
requiring little attention except watering; all distinct and 
valuable sorts well established. Hamper included.—J. H. 
LEY , Royal Nursery, Croydon. 


Croydon. 


NTEW BEDDING GERANIUM (Render’s) 

ll CRIMSON VESUVIUS, this splendid variety so highly 
spoken of in the horticultural papers as being so mudh 
superior to Vesuvius for bedding and winter bloom, price 64 

GfeJuNTUM PRIMA DONNA, Dr. Denny's nsw pure 
white, so highly spoken of in the papers when exhibited, and 
obtained first-class certificate, price Is. each, post free. 

GERANIUM rVE GOT IT (Connell's), new pure white, 
which caused such a sensation when exhibited, and received 
first-class certificate, price ls.‘each, post free. 

GERANIUM wisT BRIGHTON GEM, bright scarlet, 
<me of the best winter bloomers and bedders, 64 each, or 4s. 

^G^RANfuM^NEWLAND S MARY, the best bedding 
. ‘ and market variety, 64 each, or 4a. per 

v __H. M. POLLETT, deep crimson, white eye, 

very fine, one of the best winter bloomers, 6d. each, poet free. 

NEW DOUBLE GERANIUMS of 1880, 12 fine selected 
varieties for 6s.; 12 best selected older varieties Double Gera¬ 
niums for 3a., post free._ 

GERANIUM VESUVIUS. Is. 64 per dozen. 

WHITE VESUVIUS. la 64 per dozen. 

” WONDERFUL, Is. 64 per dozen. 

DOUBLE GERANIUM^DNra^ ?HUBAUT, 2s. per doz 
„ „ MDMK. A. BALTET, 2a per doz 

SILVER or WlrflTE VARIEGATED GERANIUM for 

12 mSlRG'SeRITeI' or Paris Daisy, the free-blooming white 
variety, for 4s„ or 64 each, post free. 

NEW GOLDEN MARGUERITE, Mr. Howard's variety, 
bright yellow, very free bloomer, 4s. per dozen, or 64 each. 

U HELIOT&OPIUMS, best dwarf kinds, la 64 per dozen, 
post free. 

12 LOBELIA KING OF BEDDERS, the darkest bine, 
and best dwarf bedder yet produced, la., post free. 

12 LOBELIA WHITE QUEEN, the largest pure white 
dwarf bedder yet produced. Is. 6<L, poet free. 

12 select varieties LANTANA8, free-blooming bedding 
plant (equal to Verbenas), also a useful pot plant, 12 fine 
varieties, 2s. 64, post free. 

All the above are GOOD PLANTS, post free, from 
B. W. KNIGHT,Jurist, Battle. Sussex. 

PENNY PLANTS for tha MILLION. - 


1 n fiAkDY Japanese primroses, 4a!, 8 

A.CX most beautiful sorts, oashmeriana and erosa, also 
included, strong in pots, to plant in open border at once. 
Hamper included.—J. ML LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 


rPWELVE MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS for lOa.fcl. 

X choice sorts, as follows: Good plants in small pots, fit to 
make large specimens in early spring; Adiantum cardiochlse- 
num, farleyense, assimile, formosum, pedatum, macro- 
phyllum, St. Catharine, trapeziforme, Ac., Ao. Hamper 
gratis for cash.—J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon._ 

BlWEEVETKEW and HIGHEY-COLOUKED 

X CROTONS, 21s.; fine ttroug plants, all being tops of 


nPWELVE CALADIUMS, Btrong plants, 
X 10s. 64, all the choicest in cultivation, started In small 


The Publisher begs to announce that the positions of Adver ¬ 
tisements cannot be settled beforehand, nor can any guarantee 
be given for the continued repetition of the same Advertisement 
-ia successive week*. 
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■pUCHSIAS! FUCHSIAS!! from choice oolleo- 

X tion ; strong, well-rooted plants : Avalauohe, Mu Can- 
nell, Kingsburyana, Purity, Champion of Worl4 Princess of 
Wales, Beauty of Swanley, Lady Heytesbury, Norfolk Giant, 
many others, 2s. dozen; choice selected, 2s. C4 dozen, lachiU- 
ing the grand new Miss Lizzie ’/idler, 3s. dozen, eorrectlv 
labelled; free.—W. 8COTT, Saltergate, Cheoterfleld 


single Geraniums, Is. ; 12 various double Geraniums, Is.; 
12 Heliotropes, Is.; 12 white Paris Marguerite, fine for back 
row or for pots. Is.; 12 dark blue Ageratum, la; 12 large 
Victoria Daisies, la ; 12 Polyanthus, la ; 12 scarlet Gera¬ 
niums, la ; 12 pink Geraniums, la ; 12 Coleus VeraohaffelU, 
best for bedding,la12 ChrysanthemumzPompone, Japanese, 
and large-flowered, la ; 12 Myosotis (Cliveden Forget-me- 
...-i —'•• * —’ 1 ’ la; 12 dwarf 


»UU 1MKVHUWCIUU. J*. | cm au/udwvw 

not), Is.; 12 Sweet Williams, Auricula-eyed, 1_ ,- 

white Ageratums, la ; 12 Coieustfine for pots, la ; 12 dwarf 
blue Lobelia, la ; 12 Ires ; ne Liudeni, la; 12 variegated- 
leaved Geraniums, Is.; 12 scarlet bedding Tropeaolums, la ; 
12 white Geraniums, la Any of the above plants sent poet 
free at la per dozen, all in good planta Orders of 10a and 
upwards, if desired, sent in boxes per rail, carriage paid to 
London, from B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, BatUeTSuasex. 


I70NAL GERANIUMS from R W. Knight’s 

Ll unrivalled collection. Having one of the largest collec¬ 
tions extant, I am now enabled to offer 100 splendid Zonal 
Geraniums, single and double, in 100 varieties, all true to 
name, for 16a. securely pocked, carriage paid to London. 
Smaller quantities of special varieties post free. 

12 unrivalled vara Zonal Geraniums, the piok of 1880, 4a 

12 magnificent vara Zonal Geraniums, 3a 

12 van. specially selected Zonal Geraniums of 1881,6a 

12 superb vara double Geraniums, 3a 

12 extra select vara double Geraniums of 1880, 4a 

12 very superb new vara, double Geraniums of 1881, 6a 

12 superb vara. Fuchsias for pots or borders, 2a 

12 very superb vara. Fuchsias of 1879,1880, 4a 

12 extra superb varieties Fuchsias of 1881, 6a, post free. 

All the above in good plants from separate pots from 
B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS! CHRYSANTHE- 

U MUMS !—Twelve finest, 2a 34 ; larger planta all from 
single pota 3s. 3d.; Phloxes and Pentstemona finest named, 
3s76d. per dozen; Scarlet Lobelia Queen Victoria, two, Is. 4d.; 

Matricaria lnodora. three for la _ 

Mr. R. W. BKACHEY, Fluder Flower Gardena Kingsken- 
well, Devonshire 


PUCHSIAS ! BOUVARDIAS ! SALVIAS 1 

X 12 fine double and single Fuchsias, all well rooted from 
single pota 2s. 64 : 6, including Miss Lizzie Vidler, the fine 
new doubla 2a 34 Bouvardiaa finest sorta strong young 
plants, 5s. per dozen. Salvia patens, splendena Heeri, 
leucantha, Betheli, Hoveyri, 1 each, 2a ; Cyclamen persicum, 
finest strain, 4a dozen; lemon-scented Verbenaa 8 for la ; 

Harrison’s Musk, la 64 dozen. _ 

Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder Flower Gardena Kingskere- 
wcll, Devonshire._ 


QWEET VIOLETS. — Plant now for next 
O Season. Doubles: New York, De Parma Double Red 
Russian, 4d. each, 3s. 61. dozen. Singles: Victoria Regina 
and White Czar, 2s. per dozen. 

Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder Flower Gardena Kingskera- 
well, Devonshire. 


sorts,__ _ 

Koffee, 2a per dozen. Catalogue. _ 

Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder Flower Gardena Kingskera- 
well, Devonshire. 


AC\ nnn BEDDING PLANTS.-Geraninma, 
T:v/»VJv/L/ Verbenaa Heliotropea Echeveriaa LobeUsa 
Begonlaa Fuohaiaa Oaloeolariaa Aa, from la 64te3Lper 

dozen; 30,000 Pansies a“ "-’ “ 

2000 Deutziaa 2a 6c 

Truce, 6s. to 9a per d_ _ 

Gobi, the beet out, la per packet—Cash with order. JOHN 
WALKER, Shadwell Nuraeriea Moortown. near Leeda 


PLANTS FOR THE MILLION.-Consistin- of 
X Geraniums, Lobeliaa Verbenaa Calceolariaa Colensea 
Chrysanthemuma Ageratums, all well roote«l, la 34 per doz., 
free ; cash with order.—J. FOWLEY, Florist, Philadelphia, 
Norwich. ___ 


QTRONG, HEALTHY PLANTS from single 

O pots.—Geranluma Veeuvius (scarlet). Crystal Palace Gem 
(gold leaf), Miss Kingsbury (silver leaf), Czar (bronze). White 
Clipper and other choice bedding varieties, 2a 64 per doz ; 
Mrs. Pollock and Sophia Dumareaquc. 3a 64 doa; Zonal*, 
choicest varieties for iot culture, 4s. doz.; Fuchsias, choice 
varieties, 3*. doz.; Dahlias, 3a. i>er doz.; Chrvs.uithen: .inis, 
large flowered and Pompone, 2s. doz.; Coleus, the best 
varieties, 2a. 64 doz.; Pansies, choice, show, and fancy, 3s. 
doz.; Calceolaria (Golden Gem), Heliotrope, Ageratum, 
Iresine. Echeveria, Lobelia, Verbenas, Salvias, Petunias, 
Ac., all at Is. 64 per dot.—Owing to the numerous testi¬ 
monials reoeived. I am again induced to offer my cheap col¬ 
lections of bedding plants, 25 doz. for XI la.; 12 doz tor 
10s. 641 6 doz for 5s. 64 The above all strong and well 
rooted, carefully packed to travel any distance by post or 
rail free, for cash with order.—J. POWLEY, Florist, Pbila- 
delphia, No rwich. 


TYEVONSH1RE FERNS.—Healthy roots with 

AJ good crov ns ; several varieties ; one. two, or three dozen 
roots, tree, «ight, fourteen, or twenty stamps.—T. GAY, 
Derby, Barnstaple._ 


HHEAP AND GOOD PLANTS —Lobelia Blue 

VJ Stone and speciosa, 2a 64 100, 94 dozen; Vei+ems, 
white, purple, crimson, and pink, 6a 100, Is. 24 dozen; Fuch¬ 
sias, in 12 of the best varieties, la 44 dozen. 8a 100: Pausies, 
12 grand show varieties. 2s. 64 dozen, 16a 100; Heliotropea 
la 34 dozen. 6a 100; Coleuses, 12 choioest varieties out, 2s. 
dozen, 12a 100; Iresine, la dozen, to. 100; Calceolaria*. 
Golden Gem, Is. 34 dozen, 7s. 100; Golden Feather. 2s. fid. 
100, 20a 1000; Geranluma tricolor, 2a 64 dozen, 16a 100; 
scarlet and rose Geraniums, 7a 100. Terms cash. The iL-uits 
are clean, healthy, and well rooted—T. FLETCHER A SON, 
Florists, Aa, Cheaterflel4 ____ 


A LPINE PLANTS.—Sedums, Saxifrages, Au- 
B. bretiaa Veronicas, Aa, 12, 2 b. 34 ; Polvanthua gold- 
laced, fancy, fine plants, 2s. 64 doz ; Auriculas, 2a 6d. doz. 
vlr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder Flower Gardens, Kingakera- 
well, Devonshire. 


mSRAtflUMS! GERANIUMS!!—6 scented, 
Ur distinct, 2z 34 ; finest named for pots, doable and 
single, including new ones, 6, 2s. 64, 12, 4s. 64 
Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder Flower Gardens, KingBkers- 
well, Devonshire. 


■pERNS ! FERNS ! 1—12 choice varieties for 
X greenhouse, 5a, 6, 2s. 94 ; 12 extra choice, for stove or 

Sr. e it!°W. e BEACHEY I Fluder Flower Gardena, Kingskcrs- 
_ well, Devonshire. _ 


TTARDY EXOTIC ORCHIDS.—Six of best 

XL kinds, good established plants, for 6a ; also the very 
rare B ritish Cypripedium Oalceolus Is. each.—F. W. A H. 
STANSF1ELD, Sale, nea^Mancheater._ 


PANCRATIUM CARIBB/EUM. —Fresh h 

X portation of bulbs of this splendid white-flowered f 
grant greenhouse plant, la 64 each; six lor 7s. 64 ; twe 
for lto.—HOOPER A CO., Covent Garden, London, W.G. 


OR AND NEW COLEUS. - Sovereign, Fain- 

VJ bow. General Roberts, Rosina, G. Simpson, Mrs. Jan- 
ning, six la, twelve la 9d.. twenty-four 3a, froa Over sixty 
varieties in stock.—A. McCALLUM. Kimberley. Nott*. 


TTARDY BRITISH FERNS. — Twenty-firs 

XL good-sized, healthy planta several varieties. S&mwl, *ent 
free tor fifteen stamps.—J. KIOHARDS, Bear 


post free 
Barnstai 


.pla 


QPECIAL OFFER of thousands of bedding and 

O other plants, all in fine condition; Aster Victoria, Ger¬ 
man imported, 2a 64 per 100; Calceolaria, the Gem. 2s. £4 
to 3a 64 per doz,; Dahlias, fine show varieties, 4*. to fa per 
doz ; Dahlias, Pompone, in fin© sorts, 4a per doz ; Fuch¬ 
sias, a fine selection of named sorts, 4a to to. per doz ; Gera- 
niuma double Vesuvius, 3a 6<L : Vesuvius, 2s. 64 to 3s. GL ; 
bronze variegated and Crystal Palace Gem, 2a 64 to 4s.; flu# 
scarlet in variety, 2a to 3a.; Zonala a fine collection, 4s. per 
doz ; Lobelia, from cuttinga Is. doz, to. 64 i»er 100-1 ana«a 
in fine named sorts, 2s. 64 per doz ; Violas, Is. 64 Vo 2* per 
doz.; Phlox Drummondi grandifiora, 2s. 64 per 100; Golden 
Feather, 2s. per 100; Stocks, Gorman imported 64 per doz.. 
3a per 100; Chrysanthemum, best named, fine stock, 4s. to- 
to. per doz; Primulas, Will i a ms ' white, red, Meteor, and 
Carter's superior strain ; Cyclamen giganteum, 2s. per duz. 
Cash to accompany all orderz —THOS. POPE, Blackburn 
Road Nursery, Astley Bridge.__ 


fILEARANCE SALE OF GLADIOLUS at 

U greatly reduced pricea . 

per 1000, 3a 64 per 100, 94 per dozen. 

GLADIOLUS, fine varieties, in mixture of many colours 

GLADIOLUS,' l JpiendMvffile«e^ mixture of manycoloma 

GLADIOL^d su^ndiiuLaamed seedlings, in various colourt, 
lto. per 100, 2s. 6d. per dozen. .. 

GLADIOLUS, beautiful named varieties, for Fpuw. injw- 
Unct coloura, three each. 12 varietiea 10a U ; five <*ch, 
12 varieties, lto.; three each, 20 varieties 15a ; nve gen. 
20 varieties, 25s.; three each, 30 varieties, 25a ; firs e*«, 
30 varieties, 42a _ e a r. 

GLADIOLUS, selections, one each. 12 varieUes, 3a. C4,5« w, 
7a 64. and 10a 6d.; one each, 20 raneties, 5«. 6<t.7s.W-. 
10a 6<L and 15a ; one each, 30 varieties, 10s. 64, •* 

21a, and 30a ; one each, 40 varieties, 15a, alJ 

42s.; one each, 50 varieties, 21a, 30a, 42a, wid ®)a 

A SUGD&N, 12, King Street, Oovent G ardeu.JW.O. 


n HRYSANTHEMUMS. -Best exhibition sorts; 
VJ amateur nrizetaker’s surplus stook; strong plant*, cm 

re irfcHSD&. —T^ree°^that Bplendid f^iage<l 

Goldeu Treasure, for la ; a dozen of the host sorts, nameu, 

*°CliiuSTMAS ROSES.—Nice strong plants; plant mm to 
flower next winter ; 3a 64 per doz, free. _ ^ 

EVERLASTINGS.— Most useful for winter bouque« (s«»- 
Gabdeniwo, May 20, page 139); Ileliohryirani. Rhotlantha 
Xeranthemum, Ac., la 64 per doz . 

MIMULUS.—Strong plants. Stiltons superb strain, 
than Calceolarias for bedding, la. 64 per doz 
INDIAN PINK.— The very best kinds; splendid beaaer, 

^WALLFLOWER.-Cloth of Gold new TMi^y, kwneMJ 
improvement, flowers of tremendous size, more than * m- 

^PETuiniS, Lobelias, Golden Feather, Perilla, Viola 1«- 
P< ASTERS.—Very best kinds, Buttons' exhibition sorta 1*- W* 
^MIGNONETTE.—Miles’ dwarf or giant, best sorts grown, 
la 6d. ^| og hjqgs^ JuK., Stapleton Road Bristol. 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. 

REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


T 1ST OF BEDDING PLANTS (free on appli- 

JJ cation) comprising descriptions and prices of established 
plants of the most eligible varieties for the terrace parterre, 
the tropical and ordinary flower garden, the mixed border, 
and for grouping tn masst with shrubs or on the lawn.— 
RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
Worcester. 

uaU'm'UL FLOWERS and BEAUTIFUL 

D GARDENS at a minimum of cost by sowing choice 
Meda. Descriptive list on application. Quality is evidenced 
by numerous unsolicited testimonials, of which the following 
is an example: “ The Asters and Stocks I hud from you lust 
year were very beautiful, and spoken of by everybody who 
uw them as being the best they had ever seen."—RICIl ARD 
SMITH k CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Wor¬ 
c ester. __ 

P IT OF STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 

PLANTS, comprising the best selections of Camellias, 
Aaleas. Ericas, Epacris, Ferns, Ac., free for a penny stamp. 
-RICHARD SMITH & CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 
chant*. Worcester. _ 

inn HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

a\J\J for 25s.—Richard Smith & Co.'s selection of the 
shore contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
beautiful and hardy plants for the bonier or rock-work, so as 
to produce flowers and render the garden attractive all 
through the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
HiOTH k CO., Nurser ymen and Seed Mercha nts. W orcester. 

p KEEPERS for Walls, Trellises, &c., in great 

v variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
object may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
tad advice on application.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

DLEMATIS.—The finest varieties for climbing 

G and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen. Descriptive 
List on application.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., Nurserymen 
M<1 Seed Merchants. Worcester. 

P YCLAMENST~CYCLAMEN8 !-Nice young 

plants for winter-flowering, of the famous Coveiit Gar- 
dtn varieties, specially prepared for fmall growers, Is. 6d. 
per dozen ; 10s. per 100 : extra selected, 2s. per dozen. Beau¬ 
tiful scarlet Anemone, 6«L and Is. per packet, all post free; 
«sh with order.—J. CORN HILL, Byfleet,'Weybridge Station. 

A NEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. — Strong 

** Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn-flowering 
Anemone (see Gardening Illustrated, September 4, 
im Is. each, post free.-GEORGE PHIPPEN, Victoria 
^ur-ery, Oxford Road. R«adiiur._ Established 1802. 

PlNERARlA.—Wells’ large*flowering, flowers 
« 3 in. across, see report in Gardknino Illustrated, 
April 15. page 76. This is the best time to sow; per packet 
1 a M. and2 s. 6d., from W. WELLS, Florist, EarlHwood, 
Surrey. 

TTEBBENAS ! VERBENAS 1!—Choice varie- 

* ties Verbenas in finest colours, scarlet, white, purple, 
link, in really good, healthy stuff, now ready; offered very 
dMap. 25 , Is. 6tL ; 50, 2a. G»l. ; 100, 4s. 6d., carriage free.—A. 
■ s TR oWI,OER. Bars ham, Becclen._ (1577 

fjOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by~Chubb’s 

Y Patent Process. Sacks, Is. each; 15 sacks, 12s; 30 sacks, 
•A (ail sacks included). Truck-load, free on rail, 25s.; limited 
uoantities of P. M. special qmility, granulated, in sacks only, 
h 6d. each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for Potting ami use in 
Vjuservatory. Terms strictly cash with order. To obtain the 

E ume article, buy direct from the Manufacturers, CHUBB, 
LND k Co., Fibre Works, West Ferry Road, Millwall, 
London. E. 

(1LSHURST COMPOUND.—Used by many of 

Y the leadinggardener»sincel859againstredspider,mildew, 
‘trip*, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to2oz. 

the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
'ln«ing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre- 
l«ntions intended to supersede it. In boxes. Is., 3s., lOs. 6d. 

A MERICAN BLIGHT “tbT APPLE TREES 

CURED by rubbing a wet hard painters brush on 
•'tahurst Compound, and working the lather into the infected 
Part, 

(11SHUKSTINE keeps feet dry, softens hard 

” boots, preserves leather, takes a polish. Inboxes, 6d. and 
(a. Wholesale by Price’s Pateut Candle Company 

iumited). Retail by Seedsmen and Oilmen. 

ffUSE! HOSE! HOSE !-Patent Red Rubber 

AA Garden Hose, stands severe tests of Government Depart- 
tuoits, thus proving superiority of quality. Lasts four times 
••long as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter in weight, 
Pwt«T in strength, and cheaper in the long run than any 
hose for garden use. A correspondent writes, “I liavo 
“*d a length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine years, and 
u now as good as ever " Private customers supplied at 
^de prices.—Bampies and prices of MERRYWEATHER k 
•Whs, Manufacturers, 63, Long Acre, W.C. 


UWILL send a large plant of the lovely Japanese 

* * Honeysuckle ; most beautiful variegated foliage, green 
and yellow (sometimes has a pink hue); jierfectly hardy ; 
lives out of doors through winter; Is. 6d., free iu case.— 
MORL EY k CO ., Cr oydon. _ 

MOST beautiful gold Fern fronds, appear as if 

XU. covered with gold dust; also climbing Fern, which 
grows up stick like Convolvulus; the two, Is. lid., free.— 
MORLEY k CO., Croydon. 


M UM beautiful gold Fern lronds, appear as it 
covered with gold dust; also climbing Fern, which 
grows up stick like Convolvulus; the two, Is. lid., free.— 
MORLEY k CO., Croydon. _ 

AA/ILL send a plant of most beautiful exotic 

* * Orchid, post free, carefully packed, for Is. 10d., with 
name, ea sily grow n.—MOR LE Y k CO., Croydon. _ 

CJALPIGLOS." IS.—This superb flower has no 

U equal for pot culture, is perfectly hardy in open ground, 
most exquisite colours (see Gardening) ; packet of seed, 7<L, 
free; is most Bhowy and ornamental.—MORLEY k CO., 
Croydon._ 

R OSES —2 Gloire de Dijon and 1 Homfcre; 

nice small healthy plants, 2s. lid., free to any address ; 
will enclose a few hints on planting; the above are own 

roots —MORLEY k CO., Croydon.__ 

T AST offer of superb Tuberoses.—A sing!e spray 

J-l of this lovely creamy white double flower will scent 
house ; 3 blooming roots, with cultural directions, Is. 5<L, free. 
—MORLEY k CO., Croydon._ 

CHRISTMAS ROSES. — These lovely flowers 

are produced at a time when other flowers are not to be 
had; quite hardy; grow anywhere ; 4 roots, Is. 10d., free; 
this is a good time to plant for Christmas bloom.—MORLEY 

k CO., Croydon._ 

Ql CHARMING plants. 2s., free to any ad- 
Ol dress, carefully packed; 10 golden Pyrethnims. 4 Lo¬ 
belias, showing bloom, 3 Carnations (from seed), 4 Asters, 2 
purple Ageratums, 4 red Iresines, 2 Stocks, 1 choice Fuchsia, 
anal Vej4>eua.—MORLEY k CO., Croydon. 

T7ERY CHEAP.-Will send free, carefully 

V packed, a nice plant of the superb new double white 
Rouvardia Alfred Neuner, Is. 10a. ; guaranteed true.— 
MORLEY & CO ., Croydon. _ 

COLEUS.—Now is the time for amateurs to 

v/ purchase without risk; 9 charming plants, beautiful 
varieties, each perfectly distinct, exquisite colours, Is. 6d., 
free.-MORLEY k CO., Croydon. 

PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS !- 

-L R. W. BEEDELL S noted strain, same os sent out in 
previous years. Is. 6d. per doz., 10s. per 100, 90s. per 1000; 
Cinerarias same price. Post free, seed of the above, 2s. 6d. 
and Is. 6d. per packet. 

Testimonial. 

“ Eastern Villa, Havant, Hants. 
“Dear Sir.—The Primulas and Cinerarias I had of you 
were the finest I have ever seen, both for size aud colour. 
Home of the blooms of both kinds measured 2} to 2J inches 
across.—Yours, &c., J. Collins, April 29, 1882." 

R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. 

CYCLAMEN PERSICUM. —Pot now for 

\J winter blooming. Strong, 3 to 5 leaves, Is. Gd. per doz.. 
I»ost free. Gloxinias, as fine a strain as possible to buy. Is. 6d, 
per doz., 10s. per 100, post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, 'I’he 
Nurseries, Wallington, Sur rey. - • _ 

DE(iONIAS, Tuberous-rooted. — Will flower 
-D this season, 2 for Is.; Myrtles, sweet-Bcented, 2 for Is.; 
Lavender, Is. per doz. ; Nicotiana longiflora, 2 for Is. All 
post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 

Surrey. _ _ 

C RAND N EW COLEUS—These surpass all in 
IT cultivation. Matterhorn, Choulex, Montefleury, Monte 
Rosa, Aubonne, Chiilion, 6d. each, or 2s. 6d. the set of six; 
the Demon Coleus, most curious and effective, Is. each; 
Mrs. G. SimpBon, Royal Purple, James Bams haw, Lovely 
Glitter, Princess, Diadem, Sensation, Prince of Wales, 
Duchess of Teck, Desideratum, Juno, 3d. each, or 2s. 6d. the 
set of twelve.—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wal¬ 
lington, 8urrey.__ 

"FUCHSIAS. — Twelve beBt named varieties^ 

JL such as Lucy Finnis, Purple Prince, &c., for 2a.; Maiden¬ 
hair Fems,4 for Is —now is the time to pot them; Ageratums, 
dwarf.blue.audwhite.ls.Sd. per doz., 7s.per 100; Alteraanthera 
major aurea, golden leaves. Is. 6d. per doz., 8s. per 100; 
do. amcena magnifies, Is. per doz., 5e. per 100; Mescmbry- 
anthemum, Is. per doz., 6s. per 100; lresine Lindeni and 
brilliantissinio, Is. per doz.. 7s. per 100.—ROBT. W. 
BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wal lington. 8urrey ._ 

T OBELIA, Beedell’s Prize white, la. per doz.» 

Jj 6s. per 100; Lemon Verbenas, 4 for Is.; Carnations. 2a- 

K r doz.; do. The Bride, pure white, 4d. each; Tropseolum* 
ill of Fire,4d. each; Abutilon Boule de Neige and others* 
6d. each ; Heliotrope, light and dark, Is. 6d. per doz.; Musk 
Harriaoni. 9d. per doz. ; Verbenas, mixed oolours. Is. per doz. 
—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallintfon, Surrey. 


TVVTARVEL OF CHEAPNESS.-Fifth year of 

-Lf.L distribution.—I am prepared to again supply my well- 
known hampers of flowers. 20 dozen choice bedding plants 
for one guinea, including 10 doz. best assorted Geraniums 
(alone worth the money), and 10 dozen Fuchsias, Asters, 
Petunias, Zinnias, Stocks, Phlox Drummondi, Balsams, 
Lobelias, Tropeeolum, kc. ; package included. Orders will be 
sent out in rotation, and must be accompanied by a remit¬ 
tance—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath Nurseries, 
Uxbridge._ 

•TEN dozen Bedding Plants for 10s. 6d., com- 

-L prising 4 dozen Geraniums aud 6 dozen various ; puckage 
included.-T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath, 
U xbridge._ 

IT AW KINS’Guinea hamper of Bedding Plants^ 

J-x _Ab only a limited number can be supplied, order 
early to avoid disappointment. Ma iyordfcri received too late 
for execution last year. Numerous letters from nobility and 
gentry speaking in highest praise of theso hampers open for 
perusal at the Nurseries, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS ! CHRYSANTHE- 

MUMS !! CHRY8ANTHEMUM8 ! I! -Cuttings from a 
choice collection of 200 varieties, correctly named, Is. doz., 6s. 
100, or rooted, ditto. Is. 6d. doz.,10s. 100, or 15e. the collection.— 
T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

NTEW DOUBLE MIMULUS Hose-in-Hoee, 

-Lv very pretty, strong plants, 3s. dozen.—T. HAWKINS, 
Hilling don He ath, Uxbridge._ 

CYCLAMEN.—Large bulbs of finest strains 
\J grown, 58. dozen; very cheap.-T. J. HAWKINS, HU- 
lingd on Hsath, Uxbridg e._ 

PELARGONIUMS (Regal and Fancy).—Finest 

L strain grown, in full flower, very handsome plants, 
carefully packed. 15s. per doz.; second quality, 12s. per doz. 
- T. J. HA WKI NS. JIR.H.B. , Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

F UCHSIAS.—Choicest varieties in full flower, 

8s. and 12s. per doz., carefully packed.—T. J. HAW¬ 
KINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

TOMATOES ! TOMATOES ! TOMATOES !- 

J- Grown with immense success last year. Vidt Gxrdhn- 
ino Illustrated, July 16, 1881. Same strain. Strong 
plants, 2s. dozen, carefully packed.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hil¬ 
lingdon Heath, Ux bridge. __ 

CALCEOLARIAS. — Golden Gem and other 

U choice varieties, fine large plants 2s. dozen, 12s. 100, 
very cheap; cuttings of same, 5e. 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

TV/TELON PLANTS.—Any variety, strong and 

1V1 healthy, 3s. dozen.-T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 


J-WL healthy. 3s. dozen.-T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 

Ux bridge. _ _ 

MYOSOTIS DISSITIFLORA (Forget-me-not). 

i-v-L Btrong plants in bloom, Is. 6d. dozen.—T. J. HAW- 

K1N8 , Hillin gdon Heath, U xb ridge. _ 

CUlTINGS.—Azalea, 9d. per dozen ; variegated 

yJ Geraniums, Is. per dozen; plain ditto, 9d. per dozen; 
Fuchsias, 9d. per dozen; Calceolarias, 5s. per 100.—T. J. 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 

CARNATION and PICOTEE.-Finest strain, 

VJ strong little plants, 5s. per 100.—T. J. HAWKINS. 


strong little plants, 5s. per 100.—T. J. HAWKINS. 
F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath , Uxbrid ge. __ 

plXKS ! PINKS! PINKS !—White and Red, 

JL large plants, showing bloom, 2s. per dozen—T. J. HAW* 
KINS, Hillingdon Heath. Ux bridge._ 

CHEAP PLANTS.—Geraniums, mixed, Is. 6d. 

per dozen; Fuchsias, single and double. Is. 6<L per 
dozen: Chrysanthemum - flowered and Betteridge's best 

a uilled Asters, Is. 6d. per dozen: Lobelia (dwarf), large 
ants, Is. 3d. per dozen; Stocks, la. per dozen; Petuuitus 
best striped, Phlox Drummondi, and Balsams, la per d«zeu. 
T. J. HAWKINS. F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, Uxb ridge. 


11 scented and beautiful in flower. Is. 6d. per dozen.—T. 
J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbrid ge.__ 

TTONEYSUCKLE.—Strong cuttings, 6d. dozen. 
H —T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

QUNFLOWER and HOLLYHOCK. — Busk 

O strain, Is. dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge. 

CHEAP PLANTS. — Cabbage plants, Is. 6d. 

\J per 100 ; Cauliflower, 3 best varieties, 2s. per 100; Broc¬ 
coli, 3 varieties, 2s. per 100: Cos and Cabbage Lettuce, Is. per 
100.—T. HAWK INS. F.R.H.S., Hillingdon H eath, Uxbridge. 

T AING & CO.’S Gold Medal Begonias.—100,000, 

Jj now in cultivation, will produoe in their nurseries a mag¬ 


nificent floral display, 
plants middle of June; 
logueti ou application. - 
Forest Hill, S.K. 


Orders booked now for blooming 
price 12s. to 60s. per dozen; cata- 
-Address, JOHN LAINQ k CO., 
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‘KTOTICE— Send for our descriptive list; by so 

A* doing you will know which are the beet AbutLlon*, 
Coleus, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Petunias, Ac. Poet free on 
Application. 12 H. Jacoby, deepest crimson, best bedder, 6s.; 
7a each: 12 Tery best, including I’ve got it and H Jaooby. 5s.; 
12 grand double, including the best white, scarlet, and W. 
X. Gladstone (double guinea). 5s.; 12 best Fuchsias, including 
Lizzie Vidler, the new mauve double, and Bnow Cloud, the 
new German double white, Ss. Cd.: 12 Canned's new bronze 
Geranium Zulu. 6s.; 9d. each; 12 best fringed and striped 
Petunias, including Premier, the new semi-double blooms 7 
inches across, 5s.; 12 best named Dahlias, Ss. 6d.; Helio¬ 
trope Swanley Giant, blooms 12 in. across, and White Lad}', 
pure white, la 4cL the 2; rariegated Musk, 3 for Is. 2d.; 
12 Freak of Nature. 4s., 3 for la 2d. ; Coleus Verachaffelti, 
Lobelia, la 2d.; Heliotrope, Prize Mimulus, 2s. dozen. Free 
for cash with order.—JONES k NORTH, Hope Nursery, 
Lewisham, Kent. __ 

IpjAETER’S Grand New Coleus. The best set 

Vs sent out; 4 First-class Certificates; Miss Ada Sentance, 
Miss Edith 8entanco, Miss Simpson, Mrs. 8tedall, Mrs. 
Vaughan, Mrs. John Pawle, Is. 6a. each; 12 splendid, 3s.; 
60 grand varieties, 10s.; poet or package free. Geranium Mrs. 
Parker, silver variegated, with beautiful double pink flowers, 
jrrat acquisition, la 6d. each.—JONES & NORTH, Hope 
Nursery, Lewisham, Kent. _ 

(tUSRANlUM I’VE GOT IT, the very best 

Vs pure white, good strong rooted cuttings, 6e. per doz., la 
each. New Fuchsia Miss Lizzie Vidler is a beautiful mauve- 
ooloured double of an entirely new shade of colour. Owing 
to its being such a splendid plant maker we are able to offer 
at a price that will enable all lovers of Fuchsias to obtain it. 
Three well-rooted cuttings, la 4d. Cash with order.—JONES 
k NORTH, H ope Nursery, Lewisham, Kant. 

'PELARGONIUMS, of all the best show and 

■L market sorts, cuttings, assorted buyer's selection, Ss. 6d. 
dozen ; 2s. half a dozen. Seller's selection 3s. dozen; Is. 9d. 
half dozen, free for cash with order, lists free. The three 
most beautiful Columbines are Aquilegia cterulea, chrysantha 
and californica, free for 2s. Japanese Honeysuckle, two 
food plants, free for la 4d. Please send postal orders.—W. 
FARREN, How House Nurseries, Cambridge. 

CHOICE PLANTS CHEAP.—Coleus.-Beauti- 

V ful Coleus 2s. per doz., six for Is. 2d., comprising 
Major Graham, The Queen, Mrs. G. Simpson, Ajax, Miss 
Edwards, D. T. Fish, Zanzibar, Eugene, and many others 
equally as good; Lobelia fulgens (cardinal flower), 2s. 6d_ per 
dot, two for 7d.; Bouvardias, chiefly white, 3s. per dot; 
Cinerarias, from carefully hybridised seed. Button’s, Daniel’s 
and new French strain, from picked plants, la 6d. per dot; 
Rhodanthe, twenty-four for Is. ; Capsicum a twelve for Is.; 
Tobacco, twenty-fire seedlings, 9d.; Lavender, twelve for la; 
choice seedling Pansies,Is. 3d. per score; Eucalyptus globulua 
twelve for Is. 6<L, 2d. each; Asters, twenty-four for la ; Ar¬ 
tillery plant, 3d. each • Libonia floribunda, 2d.; Heliotrope 
(Cherry-pie scented), 2d.; Egg phut*, eight varieties, Is., 2d. 
each; Acacias, 4<L each; Hoya bella, Is.; Tradescantia, 2d. ; 
Portulaca, 7d. per dot - Passion-flowers, from cuttings, 7d. 
each ; Mimulus, 2d. ; Pot Geraniuma single and double, 
2s. 9<L per doz., 3d. each ; Fuchsuu . choice varieties, 2a per 
dot, six for Is. 2d.; Sensitive Plants, six for Is. ; Tomatoes 
(Carter's), twenty-four for Is.; Balsams, twelve for Is.; 
Altemanthera, twelve for It; tuberous-rooted Begonias 
(white), 2s. 6d. per dot, 3d. each; Salvia splendent 3d.; 
Poinsettias, Is. each. Orders above Is., post free, and care¬ 
fully packed in Moss in postal boxes.—JAMES LOGMES, 
Registrar of Births, Whittlesey, Peterborough. 

PRIMULAS and CINERARIAS. — J. M. 

X BLAMEY, Penrm, Cornwall, is again offering these 
unequalled trains. Pr imulas, la 5d. per dot, 9a 6d. per 
100; Cinerarias, la 2d. per dot; post free, cash with order. 

__ (1612 

_DEVON*>HIRE FERN'S, named varieties, 

■ for la 6d., with separate cultural instructions for each 
sort, and particulars of the soil it grows best in, suitable for 
pots or outdoor culture, Maiden-hair (Aspltnium trichomanes), 
black Maiden-hair (Asplcnium Adiantum nigrum). Plants 
with good crowns and roots and instructions, la per dozers 
All securely packed in strong box, post free.—JAME8 
OQILVIE, New ton Tracey, Barnstaple. {1611 

OPECIAL OFFER.—Co Bedding Plants for 2s., 

VJ consisting of Petuniaa Lantanas, Violas, Tagetes, Pyre- 
thrum laciniatum. Lobelias, Marigolds, Stocks, Zinnias, He- 
lichrysum, kc. Window plants, selected from Coleua Lau- 
tana, Amarantus, Cineraria. Mimulus, Fuchsias, Climbers, 
kc., 15 for la. 4<L ; 30 for 2a 6<L All are large, strong plants, 
safely packed, carriage paid; numerous testimonials re¬ 
ceived. For Gloxinias, Cinerarias, Climbers, kc.. see last 
week's Garosninu, third page.—J. SYLVESTER, Idle, 
Leeds.__[1614 

rPHE SPECIAL CARBON FERTILISER is 

X an invaluable Manure for all plants, vegetables, and 
flowers. It is exceedingly rich in ammonia, phosphates, 
potash, and magnesia. Will sweeten sour soils, ana make 
the most barren land highly fertile and productive. Concen¬ 
trated Dissolved Bone Meal is also a plant food of very 
especial value. Both articles, in paokages. Is., 2s. 6d., and 
6s. 6d. each • large quantities at reduced rates.—BRUCE, 
WHITBURN, k CO., 19, St. Paul's Place, Loudon, N. (1622 

F GONIAS (TUBEROUS) 3PECIALITE. 

Mixed. 6 plants. 2s. 6d. ; 12 4s.. freo.-J. LEGGETT, 20, 
Frederick Street, Caledonian Road, Lon don, N. (1625 

"PLANTS.—Tom Thumb Nasturtiums, brilliant 

X scarlet, golden yellow, and black; surpasses Geraniums 
and Calceolarias for bedding ; twenty-five plants, any colour 
or mixed. Is. 8<L, post free.—HARKNESS A SON, Bodale, 
Yorkshire. 
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"CASKET OF HARDY PLANTS, comprising 

XI named Phloxes, Fentstemons, Pansies, Violas, Campa¬ 
nulas, Canterbury BcIIb, hybrid Foxgloves, Aquilegias, kc .; 
120 plants, 7 b. 6tL, carriage paid ; half, 4s.—HARKNESS k 
BON, Nurserymen, Bedale, Yorkshire. 

"TTIOLAS for immediate effect, splendid for 
V massing or edging: blue. 6e. 100; yellow, 6s. 6d. 100, or 
Is. dozen, post free.—HARKNESS k SON, Exelby Lane 
Nursery. Bedale ._ 

"DETTERIDGE’S Prize Globe Asters (24 varie- 

XI ties), same strain as we exhibited so successfully last 
season, 50 plants. Is. 8d. ; 100, 2s. 9d., post free.—HARK- 
NE8S k SON, Exelb y Lane Nursery, Bedale. 

"DHLOX Drummondi grand i flora (twelve varie- 
X ties), Flowers of this beautiful Etrain rival the perennial 
Phlox in size, slinne. and colour-50 plants, 2s.; 100, 3s. Cd.. 
post free.—IIA1LKNESS_A SON, Bedale._ 


OEE before you bny.—Pansies. 2 dozen speci- 

eJ men blooms, correctly named, post free for 12 stamps.— 
WM. J1ANDERS, The Gar dens, Leek, Staffordshir e._ 

HNE DOZEN beautiful Greenhouse or Window 

v Plants, correctly named, free by post for 2s. Cuttings 
of same, half price.—W. SANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, 
Staffordshire. 

pANSY SEED carefully collected from finest 

X exhibition flowers only. Finest Belgian or Fancy, and 
finest English or Show, 200 seeds of either variety, or 100 of 
each, free by post for 12 stamps.—WM. SANDERS, The Gar¬ 
dens, Leek. Staffordshire. 


OINGLE DAHLIAS, unrivalled for cutting; 

kl Alba, or White Queen; Lutea. pure yellow with darker 
centre; Paragon, maroon; Dahlia Juarezi, with double 
Cactus-liko flowers of a rich crimson; a rooted cutting of 
each of the above post free on receipt of P.O.O. for 4s.— 
GARAWAY k CO., Diudham Down, Clifton, Bristol. 

OLEMATIS for Climbing or Bedding. — One 

VJ dozen choice named kinds for 15s., strong plants, and in¬ 
cluding several new and very beautiful varieties; half dozen, 
9s.; basket and packing free for cash with order; descriptive 
hstgost free.-GEORGE COOLING k'SON, The Nurseries, 

lfj-WEEK GERMAN STOCKS and German 

Xvs Asters, 2s. per 100, warranted double; Zinnia elegans, 
double, 6d. dozen; Double Balsam, Is. per dozen; Yellow 
Pyrethrum, 2s. per 100: Musk Harrison! and Lobelia. 6d. 
dozen.—W. CULLINGFORD, Forest Gate, E. 

Tfcpi!>i)IK v G PLANTS.-Geraniums. Fuchsias, 

XJ Coleus, Lobelias, and Verbenas, Is. 6<t per dozen; 
Pelargoniums, 6d. each; Spiraea, 6d. each; Gloxinias, 6d. 
each; Achiraenes, 6d. each pot of 12 bulbs; Tricolor aud 
Bicolor Geraniums, all autumn struck plants, 2s. 6<L dozen. 
-W CULLINGFORD. Forest Gate. E. 

UEi DING PLANTS ! BIDDING PLANTS !- 

XI The following, all strong seedlings ready for bedding out: 
Phlox Drummondi grandiflora from imported sealed packet 
seed. Rose and Camellia flowered Balsams from imported 
seed ; Miles' Spiral Mignonette, all at 6d. per doz.; 4 doz. for 
19 stamps, or la 6<L postal order, packed in strong postal 
boxes in damp Moss.—CASBON & BON, Florists, MiUfleld, 
Peterborough. 

*| O VERY Showy Coleus, splendid well rooted, 

•XXI stiong plant*, worth 6s. doz., free in damp Moss for 3s. 
doz. ; six for Is. 9d.; 3 for Is.—CASBON k SON, Millfleld, 
Peterborough. 

L'itEAK OF NATURE — A novel and handsome 

X variegated Pelargonium, new, three good plants Is. 6tL 
Seedling Begouias from splendid strain will make fine flower¬ 
ing plants this summer ; four plants Is. 6d. free.—A. SWAN¬ 
SON. Florist, Barton-on-Humber. 

T7ERBENAS! VERBENAS !!- Choice col- 

7 lection of finest named varieties, good, healthy, well- 
grown plants from single pots, scarlet, white, purple, pink ; 
no charge for package, free on rail, very cheap, is. 9d. dozen, 
12s. 6d. 100.-LAWS k SON, The Nurseries. Boccles. (1607 

jpJHEAP PLANTS.—Asters, Scabious, Peri 11 a. 
yJ Ageratum, 6d. dozen; Phlox Drummondi, 9d. dozen, 
twenty-four. Is. 3d.; Fuchsias, early flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mum*, Is. 6d. dozen; Harrison's Musk, 9tL dozen: scarlet 
three for Is. ; Tomatoes, Is. dozen, free.—W. E. 
BO\ CE, Gloucester Road, Holloway, N. 

M UW RhiAD Y —Asters, Stocks, Petunias, Lobe- 
Xl lias, Perilla, Phlox, Cineraria maritima, and Night- 
scented Stocks and Chrysanthemum Burridgeanum, 50 for Is ■ 
Verbenas, Is. 2d. per dot; Fuchsias, Is. 20.-H. ROWLAND, 
Prince of Wales Rood. Norwich. 

flHOICE strong, hardy, lierennial flower roots, 
V^extra choice Pansy seed. 4d. and 7tL per packet.-W. 
TITTERTON, Flonst, Leicester Road, Loughborough. 

A STERS. — Best Globe Quilled Asters ior ex- 
XL hibitiou, Is, a score, post free.—AMATEUR, Bcrxri'-k- 
ahirt Xnrs Offloe, Dunse, N.B. [1574 

OUCCESSION of Finest Vegetables for one 
rr year's supply.—Cauliflower, Veitch s Autumn Giant aud 
Walcheren, Leeks, WeUh Giant and London Flag 1*. per 
100 ; Broccoli, 8ipson Early, Higham Early, Edmonton 
White, Snows Winter White, Cattell's Eclipse. 9d. 100- 
Covent Garden and Roseberry Brussels Sprouts, Red Pick¬ 
ling Cabbage, Green Curled Kale, Variegated Kale, Couve 
Tronchuda, Drumhead Savoy, Early Ulm Savoy, Wenning- 
stadt. Early Raiuham and Nonpareil Cabbage, Thousand- 
Cabbage, Cos and Cabbage Lettuce, all at 6d. 100 • 
ridge Cucumber, hardy ridge Melon, and Vegetable Mnrrow! 
?D e T pliuris, r 4 for Is., or post free, la 2d.—Apply, EDWARD 
LEIGH, Wrotham Farm, Dunsfold. Godalmiug. N.B.— 
" free, Cauliflower, Broccoli of plants, at Gd 

per 100 extra, carefully packed 

(OUTDOOR CUC U MBERS.—The best sort in 
cultivation is the First Prize Incomparable Ridge, which 
produces in the open pound abundance of fruit from IS in. 
to 22 in. in length. Three strong hardy plants, ready for put¬ 
ting out, safe and free in postal case, la. 3d. Vegetable 
hardy ridge Melons, name price.—C. SHIL¬ 
LING, Nurseryman and Seedsman. Winclifield. Haute. (1615 

"DOR PRESENT SOWING.—24 packets choicest 
7* perennials and biennial*, paper on cultivation, 

Ac., 2s. 2d. free; half, la 2d. free.-F. B. BAILEY, Seeds’ 
man, 4, Market 8treet, Westhoughton, near Bolton. 

ASTER SEED, prize quilled, from collection, 

-lx seventeen colours. These Asters are mo*t beautiful, 
continuing in beauty till destroyed by frost; pretty for bed¬ 
ding or bordering, or grown in flower-pots for table decora¬ 
tion. Mixed seed, from the above colour*, per packet seven 

SEK*. crofK2'w^^L ,rci '- AdJr “ ? ' SAiWEL 

■pDELWEISS (Bridal Everlaating Flower) 

XJ rarest of Alpines, and is collected by to'urihts w ith tho 
utmost peril of life only; this singular flower is found to be 
quite easy of cultivation, being a hardy perennial, curious star 
shape flowers, beed per packet, 12 stamp*; with *i>ecimen 

p LIMBERS for greenhouse, window or warm 
>T horder.—Lccremocarpu* (oranp), Lophonpcrmum (pink), 
M # aurandja Tpunile). 3ti each, or two 
BRIUH?H^iorMiddbii Ktnilom, 6<L eact-F. 

n^r /s i if w 


rjHRISTMAS ROSES.—Beautiful hardy whitt 

y flowers from Christmas to Lent: one plant, 7i • nii 
2s. 6<L ; twelve, 4s. 6d.: now ready, cash with order: carriam 
1 aid. —GIBBS k CO.. \Vo odbridge, Suffolk. * 

pILEA ]M USCOSA; a pretty bright green» 
X Fern-like plant for table decoration, 7d. each, 2 for 1* 
Carriage paid.—GIBBS k CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

pUCHSIAS.—Strong plants of test sorts for 
X early flowering, 3s. per dozen.—GIBB8 k CO., Wood 
bridge, Suffolk. 


f|LD CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATIONS- 

v/ Strong plants from open ground. Two for la 3d., camase 
paid.—GIBBS k CO.. Woodbridge, Suffolk. _ 

WINTER- FLOWERING TREE “CARNA- 

" 7 TIONS.—The six best Boris for variety of ccleur and 
fragrance. La Belle, The Bride, Miss Jolliffe, Vulcan, M 
Baldwin, Garibaldi, price 3s. 90. —GIBBS k CO., Woodbridge. 

TWO NEW AQUILEGIAS.—Aquilegiacaerulca 

X hybrida, yellow and pale blue, and A. californica hybrids, 
yellow and orange-red, both awarded first-class certificates. 
Plants to flower this season, 9<L each. Seed of caoh, 9d. r*r 
packet.—GIBBS k CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

T UBEROUS BEGONIAS. - Strong healthy plants 

X from the best named sorts to flower this season, B f. -r 
3". 3d., assorted colours. Specimen for 8 stamps.-CILIX 
k CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

TVTICOTIANA LONGIFLOFA. - Plants h. 

X* each; seed 7d. per pkt. A deliciously fragrant plant 
with pure white flowers ; one will scent a whole house; easily 
cultivated ; almost perpetual bloomer. — GIBBS k 00., 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

TVTEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. - A fine lot 

XI from a celebrated Continental raiser, six for 3*. 3d., as¬ 

sorted. First-class novelties.—G1BB8 k CO., Woodbridge. 
Suffolk.__ 

"DRIMULAS.—Finest fringed red and white, 

X In. per dozen ; seed fd. Fern-leaved variety, most beau¬ 
tiful red end white. Is. Cd. per dozen ; seed Cd. per packet.- 
GIRLS k CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

■PENNIS.—The finest close growing evergreen 
X GRASS SEEDS for LAWNS, Is. per lb. CRASS 
SEEDS for all purposes and all noil*; advice freely given. A 
nobleman's gardener writes: “Knowing how difficult itis to 
obtain pure stocks of Grass seeds, even when price is a fecou- 
dary consideration, I write to say the supply I obtained from 
you for our new terrace lawns has given great satisfaction. 
Although it was not sown till the middle of July, re now 
(October 18 of same year) have a nice close turf, compa-rd of 
the finest dwarf permanent Grasses—quite free from wmk 
or objectionable kinds.” Another customer writes: *'Please 
send me tliree bushels of tho very best Lawn Grass Sml*. 
suitable for an exceedingly hot upland soil, without any mix¬ 
ture of Clover. The seed I have had of you has been the only 
kind which has been able to resist the influence of the pun 
and drought upon my thin, gravelly soil." — RICHARD 
SMITH and CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Wor¬ 
cester. Established 1804. 

rjLOVES, \YUITH CLOVES. - The - White 

VJ Clove Mrs. .Minkina is the largest, earliest, and best 
known. Cuttings in any quantities safe by post. Sample 
box of blooms twelve stamps. The trade supplied.— W. 
WEALE, Taplow, Bucks. _ 

PALMS! PALMS! PALMS!—Three distinct 

X varieties of the?e charming and valuable plants sent car¬ 
riage paid on receipt of 2s.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans lload, 


Primrose Hill, London. 
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MOTE the prices for the beet collection of 
XI Geraniums and Fuchsias ever offered.— Lemoine's dou¬ 
ble Geraniums of 1881, six var. 3b. 6d. ; Zonals, selected from 
Pearson's A Lemoine's of 1881, six var. 3 b. 6d. ; extra choice 
Zonals and doubles, mostly of 1880, twelve var. of either, 
3s. Cd ; new double Ivy-leaf, such as Galilee, Mad Cruiisse, 
Ac. (very handsome), fine for bedding, button-hole* or boa- 
quets, six var. 2s. 6d. ; Fuchsias, including the Cream of 
1880-81, twelve var., 2s. Cd. ; twenty-four, 4s. Cd. Fine selec¬ 
tion, including Bronze, Zonal, double, double Ivy-leaf Gera¬ 
niums and Fuchsias, three varieties of each, 4a. The nl eve 
are all strong, healthy plauts,will bloom well this season. Fifty 
Fuchsia cuttings, in 25 var., 2s. 6d.. correctly named, war¬ 
ranted safe and fresh in special boxes to any part of King¬ 
dom post free.—DOBBIE, Preston Street, Favorahani. 


CEKPLIXG POTATO EXHIBITION. —The 

K) first Exhibition of Sf.kdlino Potatoes (open to all 
England) in connection with the Northamptonshire Agricul¬ 
tural Society will be held in Northampton, on Tin i:si«av 
AND Friday, Skpt. 21 and 22, 1882, under the jjatronnge of 
Lady Knightley, Fnwsley, Daventry; The Most Rouble. 
Marquis of Exeter, Burgh ley, Stamford ; Robt. Loder, Ewj. 
M.P., Whittlebury, Tow coster. Particulnrs and Scheduled of 
Prizes maybe had on application to Mr. Gilbert, Burghley, 
8tamford ; Mr. Oolk, Althorp, Northampton; Mr. Miller, 
Whittlebury, Towcester; Mr. E. Row K, 13, Shee]' Street, 
Northampton ; and the Secretary, Mr. W. Farr, Fawsley, 
Daventry._ 


Lane Nursery, Bedale. 
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MERCURY, G°°d King Henry, or All Good, 

- LT - L J d *. “°, w ready, strong plants of this excellent v. getable 
so extensively grown m Lincolnshira It deserves a foremost 
place in the garden ; once planted wiU Last a lifetime. 23, 2s. ; 

: 58 ,“ W - ANDERSON, Gardener 

Long Button, Lincolnshire. (1575 4 


THE INTERNATIONAL CHAMPAGNE 

X CIDER and PERRY, awarded many prizes, being made 
from the pure juice of the Apple and lV.ir; delicious and 
effervescent. Best beverages lor balls, picnic*, suppers, or 
any occa*iou as substitute for champagne, to cheap brand* 
of whicli it is much superior. Is attractively labelled ad<1 
foiled. Two qualities, gold and silver foil. Last autumn's 
vintage now ready. Also DRAUGHT CIDF.It and PERKY, 
sweet or dry, in casks all mzcs.- J. WATKINS, Cider Maker, 
Pomona Farm, YV ithirg:0.1 Station, near Hereford. 

OULPHOLINE LOTION.—An extemafCure 

NJ for Skin Diseases.—There is scarcely any eruption Jjnt 
will yield to SULI’IIOLINE and fado a*vay in a fevr dips. 
Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vani-di 
as if by magic ; while old skin disorders, that have pUgnid 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted, Suluholine will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the auima(cul<e which 
cause these unsightly, irritable affections, and always pro¬ 
duces a clear skin Hulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemistf. 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. _ 

A CHOROPHATON.—SCURF DESTROYER. 

XI delicately perfumed Penir.de fo* the 

hair, removing every' trace of Scurf, allaying itching and imi¬ 
tation of the scalp, restoring the hnir. and promoting luxuriant 
growth. Of all hairdressers, or post free, price ‘2s.. of the 
PROPRIETOR, 89, Gladstone RofV.1, Now Wimbledon, 
SuiTey. ffirtristcrolj. 

•RIMM EL’S NEW'S EASON TERFUM ES, ex- 

XL traded direct from flow era with has patent Myrogt ne.— 
White Heliotrope, White I’ink, Whit-c Lilac, White Rose, 
Malvetta, Rose Laurel, Wa’.itlower, Sw'eet l’ca, Syringa, kc. 
All from 2s. 6<L—EUGENE R1MMKL, 96, Strand, l- ; . 
Regent Street; and 24, Coinhill, London; and 9. lloul. 1 1 

des Capucines, Paris. 
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HARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fibre 

Cl Refuse, 3d. per bushel, 100 for 20s.; truck (loose). 30s. 
Light Brown Fibrous Feat—5s. 6 d. per sack. 5 sacks 25s., 
sacks 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per sack, 5 sacks 22s.. 
neks 44 each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 94 per bushel. 15s. half 
ion, 26s. per ton ; in 2 bushel bags, 44 each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel. Sphagnum 
Moss, 8 s. 6 d_ per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, Virgin 
Ccsrk, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats, Ac. Write for free 
Price List, H. G. SMYTH, 17a, Coal Yard, Drury Lane (late 
i d Castl e Str eet, Long Acre). __ 

pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

W Patent Process, as supplied to all the Rojal Gardens and 
Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful at all seasons. Invalu¬ 
able for Potting. Plunging. Forcing. Ferneries, Strawberries, 
Bedding-out Plants, 4c. Destroys all slugs and Insects. Backs, 
Is. each ; 15 sacks, 12s. ; 30 sacks, 20s. (all sacks included). 
Truck-load, free on rail, 25s. ; limited quantities of P. M. 
special quality, granulated, in sacks only, Is. 6 d. (2 Prize 
Medals) valuable for Pottirg and use in Conservatory. 
Terms, strictly cash with order. To obtain the genuine 
article, buy direct from the Manufacturers. CHUBB, 


L A IAN SAND, for destroying Daisies, Dande¬ 
lions, Plantains, Ribbed Grass, Thistle, and other weeds 
on Lawns, Croquet Grounds, Bowling Greens, Parks, etc., at 
the same time acting as a fertiliser, and improving the growth 
and colour of the Grass. Price in tins, Is., 2s. 6 d., and5s. each ; 
in kegs, 10 b., 10s., and 36s. each. 

CJTANDEN’S MANURE for promoting a rapid, 

hJ healthy, robuBt growth, an early maturity, improving the 
quality of vegetables, flavour of fruits, and heightening the 
colour and increasing the size of flowers. It is especially 
invaluable to exhibitors and others whose aim is to excel. It 
is always of the same strength, certain and safe in all opera 
tions, and is applied with but little time or labour. In tins. 
Is., 2s. 6 d. p 5s. 6 d., 10s. 64, 21s. each ; and in kegs, 56lbs., 28*.; 
112 lbs., 56s. each. 

PI ARDENER’S INSECTICIDE for destroying 

and preventing all the various Insects, Blights, and Mil¬ 
dews infesting plants and trees. Is is easily applied either by 
dipping, syringing, sponging, or as a winter dressing; does 
not require cleansing off with water; will not stain or injure 
any more than plain water the most delicate flower, fruits 
foliage, or root; gives the foliage a bright, clean, healthy 
appearance, and promotes the growth of the plant. In jars. 
Is. 6 cL, 3s.. 5s. 6 d., 10s. each; and in kegs, 28 lbs., 21s. ; 56 lb., 


Is the Manure that is used by all the principal 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and Gardeners 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

7 lbs. 14 lbs. 28 lbs , 56 lbs. 1 cwt. 

Pkts., Is., bags,2$.6d. 4s.6d. 7s. 6d. 12s.6d. 20s. 

CLAY & LEVESLEY, 

Temple Mill Lane, Stratford , London , £. 


is. oa, os., os. ou., lus. i 
42s. ; 112 lbs., 84s. each. 

TA70RM DESTROYER for eradicating every 

* * kind of worm from the roots of large specimen plants, 
pots, lawns, etc. It is easily and cheaply applied, and will 
not harm the most delicate plant. Iu bottles, Is., 2 s. 6 d., 
7s., 12s. 6 d. each. 

HORRY, SOPER, FOWLER, & Co. (Limited), 

A/ Bole Manufacturers Offices and Show Rooms: FINS¬ 
BURY STREET, E C. Manufactory and Bonded Tobacco 
' i SHAIJ THAMES. LONDON. S.K. 


1A-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best 


L/ 1*. per bag; 30 bags, 18s. ; truck load, free to rail, 21s. 
All garden requisites —A. FOULON, 32, St. Maiy Axe. 

TkENYN’S unrivalled TOBACCO CLOTH and 

PAPER.—Paper, 7d. per lb., 14 lbs, 8s.; Cloth, 8d._per lb., 
14 lbs., 9s. ; Roll paper, 94 per lb.—J. DENYN, 73, Keudlo- 
sham Road, Clapton 

TT EEL’S GARDENER’S FRIEND & BLIGHT 

XL DESTROYER.—Used by Gardeners of HRH the 
PRINCE OF WALES, Ac. A free, non-injurious fluid, easily 
applie4 No more smoke. Invaluable for ladies. 3d. per 
gallon (concentrated). Interesting descriptive Pamphlet and 
Report gratia.—Mr. HAWE8, Walcot Parade, Bath. Please 
write, i lb. sample case, post free. Is. 

CONCENTRATED TOWN MANURE, con- 

tain in g 8 per cent, ammonia, equal to 35 per cent, sul¬ 
phate of ammonia. Delivered at Warrington Stations in bags 
of 2 cwt. each, at £7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, 

Town Hall, Warrington. 

CHARCOAL, finely powdered, invaluable for 

\J lawns and old gardens ; prevents clubbing in Cabbages. 
Price 25e. per ton, in bags, at Warrington Stations, or 2s. 6d. 
^er 2 cwt. bag.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, Town Hall, 

lpXTRAstout and strongTA NNKD NETTING, 

I_J 2 yards wide, ljd. per yard; 4 yards wide, 34 per 
yard; 2 yards wide, 10s. per 100 yards ; 4 yar4s wide, 20s. per 
100 yd*. NEW TWINE NETTING, 1 in. mesh, 1 yd. wide, 
34 ; Xyards wide, 44 ; 4 yards wide, 84 per yard. GARDEN 
NETTING. 50 inches wide, 9 meshes to the square inch, 74 
per yar4 TIFFANY, 20 yards by 1 yard, 3s. 44, or2J4 yard. 
- W. CULLINGFORD, Forest Gate. London, E. 

rpANNED NETTING of superior quality, and 

I. all selected, 1, 2, and 4 yards wide, at Id., 2d., and 44 
per yar4 FIBRE REFUSE, TOBACCO CLOTH, 4c.— 


(RKGISTERED.) 

Hydro-Carbon Oils as Insecticides and Washes for Plants 
and Animals- 


SOLUBLE 


T O THE TRADE—Birch Brooms, Garden 

and Tree Stakes of every description, Pea Boughs, Grass 
Rods, kc.— G. FOTTIER, Underwood Merchant, Birch 
Broom and Charcoal Manufacturer, 115, Bethnal Greeu Road, 
Loudon, E. 


Bottles, Is. 6 d., 2s. 6 d., 4s. 64, and 7s. 6 d.; 
Gallons, 12 b. 64 ; Casks, lls. per gallon. 
FROM ALL SEEDSMEN AND CHEMISTS. 


For washing Rose Trees and killing the Green Fly on 
them, mix a teasnoonful of the Oil with a pint of soft water ; 
this will do for Pelargoniums and all flowering plants in 
fested with Green Fly, and if applied with one of Hunt's 
uphicides it will be the best and cheapest remedy ever tried. 

For Wireworms at the roots, water with a solution double 
the above strength. 

For Mealy Bug, Tlirip, and Red Spider, one tablespoonful 

of the Oil to a quart of water. 


Manufactured by 

E. GRIFFITH HUGHES, 

OPERATIVE CHEMIST, 

VICTORIA STREET, MANCHESTER. 


75 PER CENT.” LESS FUEL BURNT. 


POULTRY WIRENETTING. GALVANISED, 

X be obtained at exceptionally low prices from 

FRANCIS MORTON and Co. (Limited), 1, Dclahay Street, 
Westminster. Price Lists on application. 

HREENHOUSES FOR J HE MILLION.— 

CT Portable Span-roof Villa Greet ho ise, 10 ft. by 7 ft., £4. 
Conservatory, 12 ft. bjr 8 ft., £8. Vinery, 20 ft., £7. Tenant's 
Fixtures Drawings, 3d- — Yorkshire Horticultural Works, 

WindhiU, Shipley. _11621 

pORTXBLE Lean-to Greenhouses, requiring no 
X brickwork, 11 ft. by 7 ft., £8, fitted with fasteners, spouts, 
and 21-oz. ghu». sut to size. — A. P. JOHNSON, Horticul¬ 
tural Builder, Wilmington, HulL Illustrated price lists post 

free. _11421 

pAINT. — Large~Quantity for sale socially 
I prepared for Horticultural buildings, greenhouses, 
kc., 2;4 per lb., all colours ; improved zinc white paint, 4J4 
lb ; white lead, 23s. cwt.; fine oak varnish, 7s gallon ; cash.— 
A. LEETE A Co., Paint Manufacturers, 129, London R d.. 8.E. 

fpHE NEW GARDEN HOSE, made upon the 

X principle of the fire hose used by Captain Shaw, C?B., Chief 
Officer of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. It is much cheaper 
urd for more durable than white rubber or fabric hose. 
Private customers supplied at trade prices. Sample free.— 
MERRYWEATHER 4 SONS, 63, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
Work*: Greenwich. 


Please aend for Price Lists. 

115, 110, and 117, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


PERFECTION AND ECONOMY IN COOKERY 
Insuring Perfect Combustion, thus Curing Smoky Chimneys 
, by using the “ PATENT TREASURE " 
“COOKING IR _A_ 1ST <3- PC. 5 7 
Unsurpassed for Durability and Depth of Oven and Capacity 
of Boiler. May be placed anywhere. Cannot get out of order 
Illustrated Price Books Post Free. 

T. J. CONSTANTINE, 01, Fleet Street, E C. 

ESTABLISHED A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
_N.B.—Cheapest coal most suitable 


BOULTON & PAUL 

Manufacturers, NORWICH. 


Picturesque Rock Gardens, 

FERNERIES, WATERFALLS, LAKES, and ROCKY 
PONDS and STREAMS DESIGNED and FORMED in 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL ROCK; also CONCRETED 
effectually by PULHAM 4 SON, BROXBOURNE, who have 
executed over 200 works in Englan4 Scotlan4 Ireland, and 
Wales; in several counties now doing. 

TUFA, SPAR, OOLITE, SAND, and LIMESTONE 
ROCK at our depots, BROXBOURNE, Tottenham, and 
Brixton, or in truck loads from the quarry. 

PULHAM '8 BALL VALVE, for outlets of LAKES, 
PONDS, STREAMS, RESERVOIRS, kc., is most simple 
and effective. Cannot get out of order. No iron to rust. 

TENNIS COURTS or FLOORS formed In PULHAMITE 
PERMANENT GRAVEL, also GARDEN and TERRACE 
WALKS, Forecourts, Greenhouses, STABLE FLOORS, &o 
also in GRANITE. MARBLE, and SPAR-FACED CON 
CRETE, intensely hard. Durability guaranteed. 

All particulars sent on reoeipt of 6 stamps. 


X GARDEN POTS contains thirteen dozen POTS, 
SAUCERS, and SEED PANS, from 3 in. to 8 in. in diameter, 
inrlndin g crate and carriage free to any goods station in 
England or Wales. Cash with order. NTS.—Two-guinea 
nates will contain double value and pots up to 10 in. in 
diameter.—JOHN MATTHEWS, Royal Potteries, Weston- 
super-Mare. _ _ 

T?KRN CASES, elegant black, gold case, new 

IT dei gn , complete packed and put on rail, 60s.; send for 
pooto. and testimonials: also outside window Ferneries and 
Aquariums Triads to order.—W. RAGLAN, 15, Mornington 
Bead, New Cross. _ 

TTIRGIN CORK.—Handsome Pieces, lightest, 

V therefore cheapest; 112 lb., 18s. 64,; 56 lb., lls. 6d. ; 
lb., 6a 64—WATSON k SCULL, 90, Lower Thames 

Street, London. E.O. 

TTIRGIN CORK FOR FERNERIES AND 

V CONSERVATORIES —The cheapest and best house 


CUUiVfciTI KSKKKU £10 lOfl. *ACH. 


DOO TKOOOB. 


ROLL TOBACCO PAPER, CLOTH, 

AND ITBKE FOB FDMIGATINQ. 

The best and strongest it is possible to obtain, 6 lb., 4s. 6 d 
28 lbs., 20s. Good strong Tobacco Paper or Cloth, 6 lbs., 3s 
64; 28 lbs., 15s. Carriage paid to London or any Railway 
Station in Kent. All our articles contain the pure essence of 
tobacco only. Used in Royal nurseries, gardens of the nobility, 
and by leading men of the profession, 4c.—Manufacturers, 
DARLINGTON BROS., Frederick Street, Chatham. P.O.O. 
and Cheques. Darlington Bros.,Chatham. OldTobaoco Rope, 
very strong, for fumigating, 4o., 56 lbs., 12s. 64 ; 1 cwt., 22s. 


TAAVIOUMU kuA. 


TOHTAMLB riUUUUU. RAM BIT BOTCH. 

Full Descriptive Catalogue free by post. 














GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


[Joke 10, 1882 


JOHN GREEN'S 

ROOTED C0TTING8 & PLANTS 

OF TIIE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 

Carriage paid for Cash -with Order. 

All plants rent by post arc carefully packed in tin cases with 
damp Mom, which is the only sure and safe method. 

Catalogue free for a penny stamp . 


Single Dahlias — Paragon, 
each 1 b. 

lutca, each Cd. 

Cervantesi, each 9d. 

Scarlet Dwarf, each 9d. 

Yellow Dwarf, each 9d. 

mixed unnamed, 4a. 6 d. 
doz. 

Dalxlia Ziinaponi (the Black 
Dahlia), each 9d., 3 for 

2 s. 

Dahlias — Bouquet or Pom- 
IKjue var., 6 var. for 
2 a. 6 d. 

Show and Fancy, 6 var. 
for 2 s. 6 d. 

Zonal Pulargouiums (for i>ot 
culture), 6 extra line var. 
for 3s.; 6 very lino new 
var. for 5s. 

Dr. Denny, each 6 d. 

Mdme. A. Baltet, each 6 d. 

Charles Darwin (new), 
first-class certificate of 
it.H. 8 ., each 2s. 

La France (new), rich 
violet solferino, each 
2 s. 

Foliage Geraniums, 6 beauti¬ 
ful var. for 2 s. 

Freak of Nature, each 9<l 

Mixed Bedding Geraniums, 
2 s. per dot 

Scarlet. Vesuvius, 2s. and 
2s. Cd. doz. 

White Vesuvius, 2s. and 
2 s. G»L doz. 

Silver Leaf, 2s. and 2s. 6 d. 
doz. 

Christine (pink), 2s. and 
2s. Gel. doz. 

Mrs. Pollock, 2s. Cd. and 
3s. 6 d. doz. 

Salvia patens (blue), each Gd. 

Pine-apple scented (rare), 
each 6 d. 

Calceolaria Golden Gem, 
Is. 6 d. and 2 a per doz. 

Alpine Auriculas, 2s. 6 d. doz. 

Scented-leaf Geraniums, 8 for 
1 b. : 6 for 2 s. 

Paris Daisies, white, 4 for Is.; 
yellow, 3 for Is. 

Begonias, perpetual flower¬ 
ing, 3 var.. Is. Cd. 


Fuchsias, 12 exhibition var., 
very choice, for 4s. 6 d. ; 
6 exhibition var. for 
2 s. 6 d.; 12 tine decora¬ 
tive var. for 2 s. 6 d.; 6 
decorative var. for ls. 6 d. 

procumbens (species), 

each 6 ( 1 . 

Bplendens (species), each 
Gd. 

microphylia (species), 

each 6 d. 

Trumpeter (new), each Is. 

New Fuchsias of 1882, 6 var 
for 10 s. 

Lobelia fulgens (the Cardinal 
Flower), splendid in the 
autumn, each 9d. ; 3 for 
2 s. ; 6 s. per doz. 

Coleus, magnificent coloured 
varieties, 6 for Is. 3d. ; 
12 for 2s. 6 d.; 25 for 5e 

6 new varieties for 2 s. 6 d. 

The Queen (new), each 6 d. 

Pompadour, each Is. 

Mrs. W. H. ShirrefI (new), 
each 6 d. 

Mrs.G. Simpson (magenta 
crimson), each Is. 

Dolly Varaeu (new, 1882), 
each 5s. 

Chrysanthemums (for pot 
culture), 6 var. for ls.Ul ; 
12 var. for 3s.; 6 fearly 
flowering for the gar¬ 
den, Is. 6 d. 

Tradescantia 8 , 3 beautiful 
var., including the new 
Var. multicolor, for Is. 

Polyanthus, choice mixed, 
is. doz. 

Phlox (herbaceous), named 
var., 4s. 6 d. doz. 

Lobelia Emperor William, 
Is. 6 d. per doz. 

Sparmannia africana, ea. (kl. 

Passiriora ccerulea, each Gd. 
and Is. 

Anemone japonica alba, 9d. 
each. 

Scarlet Musk, 2 for Is. 

Primula globosa, 2s. doz. 

Fern-leaved, 2s. 6 d. doz. 

Cinerarias (Carters' superb 


strain), Is. Cd. and 2 b. doz. 
Testimonial from W. Miller, Esq., Nicolaieff, South 
Russia. 

"The box of rooted cuttings to hand. The plants are in 
first-rate condition.” 


JOHN GREEN, 

The Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich- 


C HEAP PLANTS. Carriage Paid. — 

12 Verbenas in 12 splendid named sorts, Is. Gd.; 100, 8 s. 6 d. 
100 Verbenas, white, purple, scarlet and pink, 6 s. Gd. 

12 Fuchsias in 12 lovely varieties, Is. 6(1.; 100, 8 s. 6 d. 

12 Pansies in 12 splendid show kinds, 2s. 6 d. ; 100, 18s. 

12 Ageratum Imperial dwarf, Is. 3d.; 100, Gs. 6 d. 

12 Heliotropes, light or dark kinds, Is. 3d.; 100, Gs. 6 d. 

12 Mesembryanthemum cord, variegatum, Is. 3d. ; 100, Gs. Gd 
12 Coleus, in 12 splendid named sorts, 2s. Gd. 

12 Iresine Lindeni and others. Is. 3d.; 100, Gs. 6 d. 

12 Calceolaria Golden Gem, Is. 6 d.; 100, 8 s. 

Terms Cash. The plants are clean, healthy, and well rooted. 

H. BLANDFORD, 

The Dorset Nurseries, Blandford. 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

Special List (February, 18S2), now ready. 

rpiIE LARGEST STOCK in the greatest imm- 

1 ber of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and green¬ 
house cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and other 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send for above list 
before buying elsewhere. Post free. 

W. & J. bTrkenhead, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


Cheap Bedding and other Plants. 

Geraniums, from single pots, scarlet, pink, Ac., 2s. 6 d. per 
doz., 16s. per 100 . 

Heliotropes, Mesembryanthemums, Calceolarias, yellow 
Salvias, LantanaB, Lobelias. Ageratums, Trupaolums. 
Iresines, from single pots, Is. 6 d. and 2 s. per doz., 7 s. and 

Coleusi 12 beautiful and distinct sorts, 2s. 

Fuchsias, 12 fine distinct varieticB, 2s. 

Fuchsias, 100 in 100 varieties, for 10s. 

Dahlias, 12 tine named sorts, 2s. 6 d. 

Dahlias, 100 in 50 or 100 sorts, as preferred, l/s. 6 <L 

Pentstemons, 12 beautiful sorts, 3*. 

Begonias of sorts, 12 fine and pretty kinds, 2s. 6 d., 3s. 6 d., 
and 5s. 

Carnations and Picoteee, 12 distinct sorts, 6 s. 

Carpet Bedding Plants, such as Sedums and Saxifrages, Dac- 
tylis, Golden Marjoram, Antennarla tomentosa, Is. per 
doz , 5s. per 100. , , 

Bedding Pausies and Viola?, in splendid variety, all colours, 
Is. Gd. per doz., 10 s. i>cr 100 . 

Show and Fancy Pansies, 12 beautiful kinds of either class, 
2s. 6 d.. 15s. per 100. 

Double Pyrethrums, 12 fine sorts, Gs. 

12 Potcntillas, 5s. 

Phloxes, 12 beautiful varieties, 3s., 100 in 100 Boris, 20s. 

Pelargoniums, 12 beautiful distinct varieties, Gs., 9s., or 12s. 

WM. CLIBRAN & SON, Oldfleld Nursery, 
AMTlncham ~ 


Digitized fr, 


Yktrlhcbam 

Go gle 


DANIELS’ CHOICE STRAINS 

_ OP 

Florists’ Flower Seeds, 

FOR PRESENT SOWING.-POST FREE. 

XST In the rearing of Florists' Floioers from seed, the first 
essential mint is to secure carefully hybridised seed, saved from 
the finest flowers of the finest kinds, the chances of success in 
raising some really aood writ tits being vastly greater from a 
few plants from srca 'nf the choicest (pudit y than from a large 
quantity raised from seed of an inferior description. 



Per packet.—s. d. 

AURICULA, Daniels' Prize Alpine.10 

CARNATION and PICOTEE, from stage flowers, very 

choice.2s. Gd. and 5 0 

CARNATION and PICOTEE, yellow varieties.. -26 

CALCEOLARIA. Daniels' superb Prize, 1 r. Gd., 2s. Gd. & 5 0 
CINERARIA, ditto .. Is. 6 d„ 2s. 6 d., and 5 0 

GLOXINIA HYBRIDA, magnificent ..Is. 6 d. and 2 6 

PRIMULA, Daniels' choicest red .. ..ls. 6 d. and 2 6 

,, ,, w hite .. Is. 6 d. and 2 6 

„ „ „ mixed Is. 6 d., 2s. Gd. and 5 0 

,, „ „ Fem-lcaved .. Is. Gd. and 2 6 

„ ,, superb double, mixed .. 

” 2s. 6 d. and 5 0 

PANSY, Daniels'Show and Fancy .. .. J ® 

,, ,, superb blotched, magnificent.. .. 2 6 

„ „ improved striped. ..16 

POLYANTHUS, fine gold-laoed.10 

PRIMROSE, hardy, beautiful varieties, mixed.. ..10 

8 WEET WILLIAM, Daniels' Prize, splendid .. ..10 

STOCK, Giant Brompton, scarlet.0 G 

„ „ „ mixed. 10 

„ East Lothian, scarlet.0 G 

,, ,, mixed. 10 

VIOLA, choicest mixed large-flowered varieties .. 1 G 
WALLFLOWER, Double German, very fine, mixed ..10 

DANIELS BROS, 

Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, NORWICH 

ONE PENNY EACH. 

W H. SMITH offers the following'in strong, 

• well rooted, healthy plants at above extraordinary 
price for good and choice plants, purchaser's selection ; orders 
under Is., 2 d. for postage must be sent; cash with order :— 
Geraniums, Fuchsias, Coleus, Mimulus. Heliotropes, 

scented Verbenas, Marvel of Peru, Cuphea, Lobelias, Petu¬ 

nias (single and double), Verbenas. Alternauthems, Artillery 
Plants, Antirrhinums, Achimenes, Sensitive Plants, Sedums, 
Salvias, scarlet Lyohnis, Geums, Ageratums, Perillas, Lanta- 
nas, Musk, Aquilegias, Anagallis imlica, Ferns, Mosses, Paris 
Daisies, Begonias, &c 

Asters, Stocks, and Phlox Drummond! from imported seed, 
3 d. dozen ; eighteen choice plants for window, Is. 6 < 1 .; twenty- 
four choice plants for outdoor cultivation, Is. Gd. ; twenty- 
four cuttings (unrooted) of choice plants, Is. ; new Coleus 
Princess Helene, Prince Leopold, General Garfield, W. E. 
Gladstone, Pantaloon, Britannia, 3d. each, one each, Is. 3d., 
twelve varieties, including above six, la. Gd. 

W. H. SMITH. Framingham, Norwich. 

1 nn PLANTS for 5 s.—W illiam Badman is 

Let U now sending out his Box of Cheap Plants, cont aining60 
Geraniums, of various colours, including Gold and Silver-leaf, 
20 best blue Lobolias, 10 Fuchsias, 10 Verbenas, 10 Ageratums, 
and 10 Calceolarias, all well rooted, including box, for 5s., or 
60 for 2s. Gd. P.O.O. with order —Cemetery Nursery, Graves- 
end. ______ 

PHEAP PLANTS. — SPECIAL OFFER. — 

VJ 12 Tricolor Geraniums, 2s. 6 d.; 20s. per 100. 

12 Bronze Geraniums in twelve sorts, 2s. Gd.; 20s. per 100. 

12 Choice Zonal Geraniums, 2s. ; 15s. per 100. 

12 Geraniums, scarlet, white, pink, Ac., Is. fld. per doz., 10s. 

12 Fuchsias, in twelve good sorts. Is. Gd.; 8 s. per 100. 

100 Lobelias, Bluestone or Emperor, 3s. 

12 Verbenas, from finest collection, Is. Gd.; 10 s. per 100 . 

12 Dahlias, in twelve ehoicest varieties, 2s. bd. ; 18s. per 100. 

12 Silver ant Gold-leaf Geraniums, Is. 6 d.; 10s. per 100. 

100 Verbenas, scarlet, white, and purple, 6 s. 

12 Double Geraniums, pink and white, 2s 

12 Tropaeolnms, dwarf Scarlet Vesuvius, Is. 6 d.; 10s. per 100. 
12 Coleus, Crimson-leaf and Iresine, Is. 6 d.; 10s. per 100. 

12 Geraniums, show and fancy, young plants, 2s. 6 d. 

12 Silver-leaf Mesembryanthemums, la. 

The whole collection for 30s., or half for 16s.; all true to name 
and well rooted. Packing included. Cash with order. 

WILLIAM BADMAN, 

Cemetery Nursery, Gravesend, S.E. 

Single Dahlias. 

The grandest collection extant. Cataloguo post free upon 
application. 

THOMAS B. WABE, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, 

Loudon. 


MANSION HOUSE, LONDON. 


A GRAND ROSE SHOW 

Will be held at the Mansion House, on Friday, June 30, 
1882, In aid of the funds of the 

Royal Hospital for Children and Women ♦ 

Waterloo Bridge Road, 

AND TITE 

Convalescent Home for Scarlet Fever Patients. 

The Exhibition, which will be arranged by Mr J. Forsyth 
Johnson, Horticultural Director of the Alexandra Palace, 
will consist of 10,000 Roses from the gardens of the principal 
growers, arranged with Ferns and other accessories in an 
artistic manner, and of a Competition confined to Amateur 

Growers. * . , 

All Roses to be grown by Exhibitor and exhibited m boxes 
to be shown as cut from tne tree. Any buds and leaves 
be left, but no loose leaves to be added. Added foliage will 
disqualify. . . ,, 

All the exhibited Roses, unless reserved, will be aoUl at 
fixed prices, and delivered at the close of the Show, at 7 l»-iu. 

All exhibits to be ready for judging by 10.30, or they will 
not be eligible for competition. _ _ . .. 

Entries to be made on or before June 27, addressed to too 
Secretary, Mansion House. 

Class I.—24 blooms, named, distinct, single 
Class 1L— 12 blooms, named, distinct, single 
Class ILL—12 hybrid blooms, named, distinct three ca 

each. ... . . 

Class IV.— 6 hybrid blooms, named, distinct, single. 

Class V.—6 hybrid blooms, named, distinct, three of each 
Class VI.—6 Tea or Noisette, named blooms, distinct, 
single. 

Class VII.— 3 Tea or Noisette, named blooms, distinct, 
three of each. 

Class VIII.—6 blooms of one Rose, any description. 

Class IX.—Hand bouquet of Roses and foliage, vrith or 
without Ferns, 12 in. to 15 in. across. 

Class X—Baskets of Roses, various, twenty to thirty 

blooms. 

There trill be t>ro prizes in each class: SILVER MEDAL, 
First Prize ; BRONZE MEDAL, Second Prize. 

The Lady Mayoress will also be glad to receive f<’r «vl« 
bouquets or bunches of Roses, bouquets of mixed flower-, 
button-hole flowers, baskets of Roses, large or small 
Judges: Mr. G. Paul and Mr. C. Ti itSKU. 
Admission: Between the hours of TWELVE and 
o’clock, Ualf-arcrown. 

NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots. 

Seller's selection, 30s. per dozen. Purchaser’s ditto, 3Gs. 
The above comprise all the best F.nglish and French raised 
Hybrid Perpetual*, Perpetual Polyautlia, Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
and Perpetual Moss. 

Roses of 1881 

Of above-named classes, 18s. to 24s. per dozen, in pola 

Choice Roses. 

Tea-scented, Hybrid Tea, Noisette, China, and Bourbon. 
18*. to 24s. per dozen ; strong plants, in pots. 

Descriptive List on ajgdicatum. 

RICHARD SMITH & OO., 

NURSERYMEN AND SEED MERCHANTS. 

WORCESTER. 


Primulas, Primulas, &c 
UINE young plants of the beautiful strain we 
X have supplied for some years, Is. 6 d. per dozen, liw. i>er 
100; ditto, extra strong, 2s. per dozen, 13S. per 100; ditto, in 
21-in. pots, 3a. per dozen, 20 b. per 100. Cinerarias, fine young 
plants, Is. Gd. per dozen, 10a. per 100.-WM. CLIBRAN & iiON 
Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham. _ 


Primulas ! Primulas ! Primulas 1 

Thirteenth year of distribution. 

\A] 1LLIAMS’ Superb Strain, Is. 6d. per dozen. 
YY 10 s. per 100 ; Cinerarias, same price. Package and 
carriage free. The above are.quite equal to those I have ntn: 
out in previous years. Cash with order.—JOHN STEYLLN.-i, 
The Nurseries, Coventry. _ 


Ferns ! Ferns l l Beautiful Ferns !! l 
THE CELEBRATED DEVONSHIRE FERN 

A PACKET, containing twenty of these most beautiful 
plants, many varieties, named, suitable for window gardening 
table decoration, &c.. together with full i»rinted cultural 
directions and ample instructions for making rockerie* and 
Wardian and other Fern cases. Price 1 b. 3d., free. ENGLI81I 
MAIDEN HAIR FERNS (Asplenium Adiantum nigrum), 
healthy plants, 9(1 tier dozen,.free. 100 large assorted roots, 
5s. 6 d, not to include carriage.—J. SEWARD, Fern isfc, Barn 
staple. _ (1604 

120 Strong Plants for 5s. 

G ASHENDEN & SONS are now sending out 

• their Box of Cheap Plants, containing GO Geraniums, 
various colours, including gold, silver-leaf, and best double 
white, 20 Blue Lobelias. 10 HeliotropeiylO Verbenas, 10 
Ageratums, 10 Calceolarias, for 5e., or 60 for 2s. 6 <L, box 
included. The above are sure to give satisfaction. For cash 
with order.—Bat and Ball Nursery, Gravesend._(1^4 


T L. MAYOS having grown the two following 

• excellent plants in Urge numbers, will send them, post 
free, at the subjoined low prices. 

T?INE HARDY EDGING PLANT, Santolina 

JL incana (perennial), suitable for carriage drives, herbace¬ 
ous borders, or flower beds, having dense, silvery, eiecaut 
foliage; is very hardy; lasts for yoare if cut back in Febru- 
ary; nice plants, post free, Gs. per 100, Is. 3d. per dozen. 

WINTER - FLOWERING GLADIOLUS. — 

YY Schizostylis coccinea, half-hardy perennial, fine for 
making windows and greenhouses gay in late autumn and 
winter when blooms are so scarce, 12 s.perl 00 or 2 a per doz 
post free. Violas, 8 s. per 100.-T. L. MAYOS, Nurseryman, 
Hereford. _ __ 


A CHANCE FOR ALL —Stocks, Pansies, 9d 

per dozen ; strong rooted plants: cash with order; sent 
post free.—W. KNIGHT, Junr., Battle, Sussex._[15S4 


HARDY BRITISH FERNS. — Twenty-five 

H good-sized, healthy plant*several varieties, luinuxl, sent 
^>ost free for fifteen stamps.—J. RICHARDS, Bear Street^ 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. 

These are among the most popular of plants, 
and they are very largely grown by market 
gardeners who have Vineries or other fruit 
houses; they profitably occupy such houses 
whilst the fruit trees are at rest, and they are 
i cleared out before the shade of the trees inter¬ 
feres with them. In many places, also, houses 
are wholly devoted to zonal Pelargoniums, and 
in that case they are often made to serve two 
purposes: they furnish an enormous amount of 
cut blooms during winter, and make neat, 
compact, and well-flowered plants with which 
to decorate the balconies and window-sills of 
London houses during summer. Vesuvius and 
Master Christine are the kinds grown in the 
greatest quantity ; a few white-flowered kinds 
are also grown, bnt on these very little value is 
set. Pink bloom is less Bought after in the 
market than scarlet, and there is also less 
demand for the plants in summer. 

Cuttings of Pelargoniums for winter bloom¬ 
ing are struck in June, potted into 5-in. pots 
when well rooted, and freely exposed to the sun 
and air by being placed in In open spot out-of- 
doors. Towards the end of September, when 
the weather begins to be showery and cold, the 
plants are removed to the houses in which they 
are to flower, each one being placed on an i 
I inverted flower-pot olose to the glass, and suffi- 
I riently distant to allow of a free circulation of 
1 air amongst them. This prevents the leaves and 
blooms from damping off during wet and sunless 
weather. The plants are potted in good sandy 
loam, all kinds of manure or leaf-mould being 
avoided, as they only promote rank and vigorous 
growth at the expense of bloom. The great 
point aimed at is to get the wood hard, snort- 
jointed, and well ripened as early in the autumn 
u possible, and in order to accomplish this and 
keep the plants dwarf and oompact, no more 
water is given them at any stage of their growth 
than is absolutely necessary to keep them in a 
healthy condition. When plaoed in the houses, 

» dry atmosphere is maintained by means of hot- 
water pipes and free ventilation. Should any of 
the plants show a want of vigour, they receive a 
little guano water, which soon improves their 
condition. 

The flowers are gathered regularly every 
evening, and by the same person, who takes 
great care never to cat a bloom one day that 
would be improved in condition by being 
left until the next. As they are gathered, 
they are placed in shallow trays, carried 
by boys on their heads, and are at 
conveyed to the packing shed to be gummed. 
This process is likewise performed by boys, 
who, with a finely-pointed stick, deftly drop the 
smallest possible quantity of prepared gum into 
the eye of each blossom ; this keeps the petals 
stiff, audprevents the flowers from falling to 
pieces. When gummed, they are packed 
' boxes ready for the market, where they fetch 
from 9d. to Is. per dozen trasses, according to 
size and quality. Notwithstanding that hundreds 
of dozens of trusses are gathered weekly, Pelar¬ 
gonium houses in January present a display of 
bloom little inferior to that in the flower-beds 
is the metropolitan parks in the middle of 
rammer. 

As soon as Pelargonium blooms become 
plentiful, market prices for them fall consi¬ 
derably ; the plants are then cot back and pre- 
pared for their summer duties. The cuttings 
taken off are struck in boxes and sold, as in the 
«ae of Calceolarias, Ac., to the trade for 


immediate effect is desired. The shoots are 
stopped daring the growing season in order to 
make the plants bushy, and when coming into 
bloom liberal supplies of manure water are 
given them. Larger specimens are obtained 
from cuttings inserted in spring ; the shoots of 
these are regularly pinched in, and in the 
following spring large bushy plants furnished 
with fine spikes of bloom are the result. 


Treatment of Abutilona —These are 
most valuable for the flower they give in 
autumn and winter. They should be shifted 
at once into larger pots, using a oompost two 
parts loam, one part leaf-mould, with the ad¬ 
dition of a little silver sand. It would be 
better after potting to allow them to remain 
under glass until the middle of June, when, 
if required for winter bloom, they wonld be 
best m the open air, taking care that they 
get a maximum of light and air, as upon that 
depends the hardening of the wood and its 
subsequent bloom-bearing power. If large 
specimens are needed, shift as soon as the pots 
get full of roots ; if not, feed them with liquid 
manure as soon as they get root-bound. By 
keeping them under glass they will flower in 
summer but not so freely in winter.—J. C. B. 

7553. —Management of a greenhouse. 
—In order to enable you to stock your green¬ 
house, we give in the first place a list of plants 
all of which are of easy culture. Beginners are 
apt to undertake too much at first, ana, attempt¬ 
ing to grow plants which only skill and ex¬ 
perience can bring to anything uke perfection, 
entail upon themselves disgust and disappoint¬ 
ment : Fuchsias.. Geraniums, Paris Daisies, Lo¬ 
belias, Lin tan as, Petunias, Heliotropes, Vallota 
purpurea, Harrison’s Musk, Cuphsea platyoentra, 
and Ageraturns are all showy plants, and suoh 
as anyone with ordinary care will succeed with. 
Primulas are of tolerably easy culture, and if 
young plants are pruned at once they will flower 
next winter. Winter-flowering Tropaeolums are 
of quick, free growth; grown along during the 
summer, training them up the rafters, they will 
give bloom when there is bat little else. Some 
showy, free-growing climbers are Maurandia 
Barolayana, Cobsea scandens, and Lonhosper- 
mum scandens, trained up the roof, will flower 
freely in summer and early autumn. The above 
will suffice to begin with, and if success attends i 
their culture more difficult subjects may be 
taken in hand, and we shall be pleased to give 
further directions upon this point when neces¬ 
sary. One important point is to always have in 
stock some good soil of variouskinds, suoh as loam 
0nce and leaf-mould, together with plenty of silver sand. 
For the plants above mentioned two parts loam 
and one of leaf-mould, with about one-eighth of 
silver sand, will be suitable; except in the case of 
Geraniums, which do not require so much leaf- 
soil. Drain the pots by placing one large crock 
over the hole, and £ in of smaller ones on the 
top of that. Do not shift a plant until the soil 
in which it is growing is full of roots, press the 
soil in firmly round tne ball, and water carefully 
for a time. Summer management will consist in 
giving air freely, but avoiding draughts, syring¬ 
ing both morning and evening in hot, dry 
weather. During the winter months the inmates 
shonld be kept as cool as possible, avoiding all 
stimulation, but making a little fire in the day¬ 
time in cold, damp weather, opening the top 
ventilators a little, so that the warm, dry air 
may drive ontthe surplus moisture, which other¬ 
wise condenses upon the foliage and rots or dis¬ 
colours. The above hints will give you a fair 


01 Calceolarias, &o. to tne trade lor idea 0 f how to proceed, and if you will atten- 
bedarngpuipow'. The cat-downplant., when ^ reftd th F e cjendw from week to week 


min established and full of bloom, are taken to 
the market, where they fetch from 5s. to 9s. per 
dozen. Some growers have rather a different 
practice. They strike their cuttings in autumn, 
zrow them on in good sandy soil, in span-roofed 
tomes, and then pot them in 6-in. pots; the 
bloom which they produce during winter is, as 
in the case just stated, cut for market, and in 
April and May, when the plants are in full 
flower, they mid a ready sale for furnishing 
tage vases and for plantincyoul in beds in v hich 
Digitized by \jQQ 


tively - , 

you will find what is best to do at various 
seasons of the year.—J. Cornhill. 

7590.— Fuchsias for exhibition. — A 
good selection of twelve kinds of Fuchsias for 
exhibition are Avalanche, Mrs. H. Cannell, and 
Kingsburyana (double), First of the Day, Gazelle, 
Lord Elcho, Try me 0 I and Model (dark 
singles), and Covent Garden White, Mrs. J. Lye, 
Marginata, and Starlight (light singles). As to 
culture for exhibition, it is important to know 


just at what time of the year the plants 
are required. Young plants pushed on make the 
best specimens for the autumn shows, and suoh 
plants kept over the winter prove the best for 
early summer exhibition. Our own rule in years 
past when getting np specimens for the autumn, 
was to select strong rooted cuttings from the 
cutting pots in February, put in 3-in. pots, and 
place in a gentle warmth and in ample light. 
By the end of March, or soon after, these wonld 
need to be shifted into 4^-in. pots, and by the 
middle of May into 8£-in pots. During this 
period the plants would need pinching to get 
them into snape, always doing so at every point 
either of side shoots or leader, as soon as flower¬ 
ing bads appeared. Early in June the plants 
Bhould be plunged out in the full sunlight in the 
open air. We have employed a thick bed of 
ashes for that purpose with complete access, 
but before turning them out the plants had a 
final shift into 9-in. pots in whioh they were to 
bloom. Pinohing and turning the plants round 
to the sun once a week constituted the chief 
treatment for the next two months, but as the 
pots filled with roots, liberalsupplies of manure 
water were given. The results of this style of 
growing is found in short-jointed hard wood, a 
dense plant forming a perfect pyramid, sup¬ 
ported Dy a si ogle stake, and by the time the 
plants are in full bloom they are from 4 ft. to 
5 ft. in height. The plants should be allowed 
free growth five weeks before the show to 
enable them to get into full flower.—A. D. 

7546.— Treatment of Palms.— You have 
very much erred in the treatment of your plant, 
as repotting should give strength, not cause de¬ 
cay. By cutting off tne leaves you have rendered 
the task of renovation more difficult, as the less 
foliage the more sluggish its root action. All that 
can be done now is to keep as warm as possible, 
watering only just enough .to keep the soil moist, 
until a young leaf makes its appearance, shading 
the same from bright sun. It is, however, a mat- > 
ter of some difficulty to re-establishaPalm which 
has thus suffered.—J. 0. B. 

7525.—Stauntonia latifolla.— We are 
inclined to the belief that this plant has been 
overdosed either with water or liquid manure. 
We do not know how the border is situated ; 
but unless the roots of the plant were in pos¬ 
session of the full body of soil it would not be 
right to water so frequently, as the mould 
becomes sour and the roots either perish or 
become inactive. We advise yon not to water for 
a week or so, and then very moderately, endea¬ 
vouring to keep the soil just moist. If the 
plant is not diseased, this careful watering will 
bring about renewed root action, with a conse¬ 
quent renewal of leaf-growth.—J. C. B. 

7569.—Treatment of Heliotropes.— 
We do not advise you to cut them back j if 
hardened off, by placing them out-of-doors, they 
will, when planted out, come quickly into bloom 
again; whereas, pruning them would delay the 
flowering season. Cuttings struck now should 
be grown under glass, pinching them in to make 
them bushy until the middle of July, when 
they are beat in the open air. Shift for the 
last time the latter end of July, and piok off 
all buds until the middle of August; they will 
then flower under glass in October and November. 
—J. C. B. 

7676 —Cyclamens after flowering.— 
The common practice is to turn these out-of- 
doors as soon as the flowers fade, bat this is 
wrong. They should never at any time, when in 
pots, be subjected to the vicissitudes of an 
English summer, as too frequently cold, heavy 
rains oecur, which are disastrous to the roots of 
a plant just going into a state of comparative 
rest. The right way is to keep the soil just 
nicely moist, allowing the plants to remain in a 
cold frame or ordinary greenhouse. By the be¬ 
ginning or the middle of August, according as 
the plants have flowered early* or late, young 
growth will be poshing from the corms. There 
are then two courses open, one being, after 
away all the old soil, to replace in a 
olean pot of the same size; the other being to 
plant out in a odd frame, shading from hot sun, 
Original from 
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ay ringing in hot dry weather, but giving enough 
air to prevent drawing. By the first week in 
October a good growth will be made and flower¬ 
beds should be formed. Taken np carefully, 
with a ball of soil, and placing them in pots just 
large enough to hold the roots, they will not 
suffer from their removal. Compost, two-parts 
leaf-mould, one part loam, adding plenty of 
silver sand and a little peat in lumps. 

When potted, a frame is the best plaee for them 
until November.— J. Cornhill. 

7571.—Paris Daisies. — Throughout the 
year these require a light and sunny position, 
admitting air according to the mildness of the 
weather. They will flower very freely all the 
summer under glass or in an airy window, 
while they may be grown in pots in the open 
air or be planted out. Naturally assuming a 
bushy habit, they require no stopping, unless it 
is occasionally a shoot which appears to be 
taking too much of the vigour of the plant to 
itself. Paris Daisies begin to flower as small 
plants in spring, continue to bloom all the sum¬ 
mer, and if well fed in autumn, the same plants 
will give bloom during the winter. Plants in¬ 
tended for winter bloom should, however, stand 
in the open air from midsummer until the 
middle of September.—J. C. B. 

7501.—Fuohsia not growing.— Move 
the Fuchsia (Avalanche) into a larger pot, 
and before doing so shake the plant out of the 
old pot, then soak the whole plant, with the 
ball of. soil adhering, in a bucket of rain 
water till the soil is moistened through and 
the plant is cleansed of all dust ana soot, 
then repot into the larger pot, adding rich 
new soil or healthy soil. The plant has pro¬ 
bably been potted so tightly that the water 
does not get to the root, or it may be 
that it is infested with the larvse of some in¬ 
sect. In any case the shift and soaking will 
do good.—G. C., JEccles. 

- The obvious reason for the Fuohsia 

not growing must be that the wood is dead. 
If that be not so, then the plant must be in 
some peculiar atmospherio conditions that are 
detrimental, or it has had its leaf-buds eaten 
off by insects. Are there any woodlice about ? 
as these vermin not only eat the leaves, but 
also seem to poison the wood and leaf-buds so 
that fresh leaves will not break up. It may be 
that if the plant were repotted some good 
would result.—D. 

7532.-Fuchsia leaves turning brown. 
—Experience of the culture of plants in signal 
boxes must necessarily be limited, and it is 
not easy for any ordinary gardener to tell the 
exact reasons for the deoay in the lower 
leaves of the Avalanohe Fuchsia, as the condi¬ 
tions under which the plant is grown may be 
peculiar. The atmosphere in the box may be 
too dry, and, indeed, most likely is, and per¬ 
haps also not so pure as would be the air in a 
greenhouse. If at this time of the year the 
plant was kept in the open air, but where it 
was not swept by cold winds, as much as pos¬ 
sible, it would probably soon recover. 

MfljQJDto?; Camellias and Aza¬ 
leas. —If these interesting MLi. useful plants 


ROBBS. 

Gloire de Dijon Rose.—There are a few 
plants of which it may be said that they should 
be found in every garden, and amongst these 
maybe placed the Gloire de Dijon Rose, for 
amongst Roses which have stood the test of 
time, and which not only maintain their posi¬ 
tion, but are ever increasing in popularity, few 
can equal Gloire de Dijon, for although Mar&chal 
Niel appeared a few years ago as if it would 
carry all before it, it must be acknowledged that 
as an outdoor Rose it is as much inferior to 
Gloire de Dijon as it is superior to the latter 
under glass. I have grown Gloire de Dijon in 
all sorts of forms and positions out-of-doors, and 
it is always satisfactory ; and as a wall-climber 
I do not think that any Rose excels it, either as 
regards beauty when in bloom or the length of 
time during whioh it continues to produoe its 
lovely blossoms. It is one of the earliest and 
latest of Roses. Who has not seen glorious ex¬ 
amples of this popular Rose on the Bunny sides 
of villa and suburban residences, with its strong 
shoots of the preceding year’s growth, perfect 
wreaths of deucately coloured flowers. We have 
a plant of it covering a large space of south-west 
wall that is seldom seen without blooms or buds 
on it. I have lately cut really good blooms off 
it, and many more are expanding, so that under 
a continuance of mild weather this grand old 
Rose well deserves the title of perpetual-flower¬ 
ing, and it is no slight boon to nave a variety on 
which one may depend to furnish even a few 


agency may be dispensed with. Camellias will 
thrive well in a mixture of loam and peat to 
which has been added some fibrous turf and 
sufficient sand to ensure good drainage. Copious 
supplies of water must be administered during 
the growing season, and the foliage should be 
kept well syringed. Azaleas suooeed in a rich, 
fibrous peat soil, mixed with some sand, which 
should he made quite solid to prevent the re¬ 
tention of too much water. The atmosphere 
must be charged with an abundance of moisture. 
The night temperature during growth should 
range about 60°, and about 75° in the daytime. 
Prize plants are grown by many in this manner 
without any manure, but no doubt an applica¬ 
tion of Standen’s manure, according to the 
printed directions that aooompany each packet, 
would materially aid in the formation of new 
wood.—J. McK. 

7683 .—Flowers of Taceonia felling off.—If the 
Taceonia Is healthy, as stated, it is exceedingly difficult 
to account for the falling off of the buds. Perhaps the 
plant needs more warmth than it gets, as it is really a 
conservatory climber, or it may lack moisture at the 
roots. It is most probable that one or other of these 
causes produce the- w * 



Gloire de Dijon Bose. 

blooms to oheer the dark days of early winter 
without the aid of glass. Therefore any one who 
may have a spare piece of wall in a sunny sheltered 
situation oannot do better than devote it to this 
glorious old Rose. The Gloire de Dijon is a 
vigorous, grower, and flowers freely in the open 
air, but if afforded some protection against wind 
and rain, not only will the blooms be of superior 
quality, but they will be produced in gooa con¬ 
dition up to a much later period than when folly 
exposed to the vicissitudes of the autumn months. 


•n reared in mil. and wider oonditttM. ““J®" T “ T *' Q - 
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scarce.— G. ' 

Soil for Roses. —Roses will suooeed fairly 
well in the majority of soils wh3P the land is 
not absolutely too wet or of too liAt end sandy 
a nature. Where the former is theqase, it can 
always be remedied by efficient drauAge, and 
where the ground is too light, this can be got 
over by the introduction of a sufficient quantity 
of good holding loam, or liberal additions of 
man or clay thoroughly pulverised before using 
incorporated with the natural soil; but whsre 
the land is of a very sandy oharaoter, the edi¬ 
tions recommended must be applied without 
stint. On such ground where Roses, even whoa 
worked on the Manetti stock or on their owr 
roots, could scarcely be made to live, by the 
application of 6 in, of heavy loam, added to 4 in. 
of marl or clay, I have been able to make them 
suooeed satisfactorily. Of course, where the 
land requires such additions as these only a 
limited extent can be planted; but Roses are 
suoh general favourites, that every one possess¬ 
ing » gftrden is anxious to grow them; and 
as many find themselves in localities where the I 


soil is naturally of suoh a oharaoter as that joit 
indicated, they are willing to incur any ret- 
sonable amount of labour and expense that will 
enable their culture to be oarriea on if only to 
a limited extent. Where the soil is naturally 
deficient in strength it becomes doubly neces¬ 
sary to discriminate as to the varieties which 
should be grown. It is much better, therefore 
to cultivate a score of vigorous, strong-conatitu’ 
tioned kinds than to extend the list to an in¬ 
definite number of weak growers. 

Roses and root fungri.— I have a wall 
with a south aspect which I have devoted to 
Roses, and have been much disappointed by 
the result. Although well manured when 
planted and oovered every winter with a mulch- 
mg, thev dwindle off year by year, and finally 
when taken np the roots are found reduced to a 
little blaok stump without any fibres. About a 
dozen years the place was ocoupied by a row of 
old Poplars. At first a batch of Toadstools 
used to come up occasionally here and there; 
that has now ceased, but the ground seems in¬ 
fested by a little white thready thing like 
Mushroom spawn. The joiner here who has 
been working at a house where dry rot has ap¬ 
peared suggests that it is of that nature, aud 
that the fungus eats up the fibre of the roots. 
Can anyone suggest a remedy ? Would lime be 
good, or sulphur ? if the latter, how should it 
be applied ? or would it be good to diginsaud 
or ashes ? the soil is rather poor.—M. W. 

7687.—Mareohal Nlel Roses.— In reply 
to “J. ” I can state confidently that the difference 
in Mar6ohal Niel Roses is dependent on local 
circumstances of soil or culture, as cuttings 
taken from plants producing pale straw coloured 
flowers will, under good culture, produoe the 
deep yellow* globular-formed flowers, usually 
so muoh admired, and vice versa; in fact, the 
Marshal is only satisfactory under good culture, 
and will never be so satisfactory for outdoor 
work as Gloire de Dijon. Cut it back hard 
after flowering, and train in a few strong young 
shoots, and water liberally with liquid manure; 
the plant is probably exhausted ; top-dress with 
manure as well.—J.G. 

-We believe there is a prevalent impression amonz 

gardeners that there is more than one variety of 
Mardchal Niel Rose in existence, hut we have proved 
that it is a misapprehension. The real reason why some 

S lants carry such rich coloured flowers, and others have 
•cm so pale, is that in the one case the growth is stout 
and luxuriant and the roots are well fed ; in the other 
case the growth is becoming hard and stunted, and the 
roots show signs of exhaustion.—A. D. 

7547.— Maggots in Roes trees. — Maggot* iu 
Rose buds need searching for, and, when found, killing 
Dipping the bads for a few seconds in Tobacco water 
would doubtless prove a good preventive, as few ixiecU 
can withstand a strong solution of nicotine.—D. 


TRBBS AND SHRUBS. 

7591.—Propagating Evergreens.—In 
reply to “ John ”1 may state that the routine 
we follow, and which gives us quite 90 per cent, 
of plants for cuttings put in of Laurel, Auouba, 
Ivies, Privets, Ac., is to take off the tops from 
bushes or trees that it is desired to increase, s 
little below the current year’s growth, so ss to 
get what is termed a heel or small portion of 
older wood at the base; prepare them in the 
usual way, viz., by cutting off just below s joint 
with a straight clean cut, trim off the leaves for 
about 4 in. and leave the tops entire if not more 
than 6 in. long, but if longer reduce to that 
length. Then select a shaded position, such as 
behind a wall or hedge, ard dig over the soil, 
cutting out trenches at I foot apart, lay the 
cuttings in moderately thick, return the soil, and 
tread firmly, proceeding thus till the work is 
complete, putting large labels with name, date, 
&o., in plain figures for future guidanoe. We 
find October and November the best months for 
the majority of kinds, but any time after the 
wood is well matured win do; very little atten¬ 
tion wiU be needed beyond keeping the surface 
soil dean until the following autumn, when ths 
plants will be fit for transplanting into nursery 
beds 1 ft. apart; they will here make nioe little 
bushes for filling beds in winter, and eventually 
for forming new shrubberies or groups, and not 
only evergreens, but deciduous shrubs may be 
increased in the same way. I may mention that 
sooe plants, like Ivy, required for transplanting 
at all times of tht year should be grown in pots, 
in order to keep the roots in close compaai.— 
J.|G. L. Origiralfron 
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7588 — Propagating- RetinoBporas.— 

The Retinoe pores will strike freely from cuttings; 
ve have a large collection of them, and annually 
propagate a lot from cuttings for filling vases, 
window-boxes, beds, &o. Small side shoots slip- 
I*d off, with a heel of old wood, are prepared 
like ordinary cuttings and inserted round the 
edges of pots or pans in sandy soil; in the 
autumn they are wintered in oold frames, where 
they get nicely callused by February ; they are 
then plunged in gentle bottom-heat, and shaded, 
and treated like soft-wooded outtings, and a 
good percentage will make nioe rooted little 
plants by August, when they may be potted off 
lingly and wintered in cold frames, and the 
following spring may be set in the open on a ooal- 
aah foundation. They will be fit for use at the 
end of the aeoond summer.—J. G. L. 

— These are amongst the most easily propa¬ 
gated of Conifers, as shoots of the current sea- 
ion’s growth strike very freely, inserted in the 
autumn, in sandy soil. The cuttings should be 
aboat 3 in. long, and be taken off early 
in September. To succeed well, it is of the 
highest importance that the soil into which 
they are dibbled thould be free and sandy. The 
best way is to take out about 6 in. of the 
natural soil, place at the bottom 3 in. of brick 
rubble, lay thereon something fibrous to keep the 
fine soil from entering it, filling up with loam 
and leaf-mould in equal proportions, well mixed 
and plenty of sand in it. In severe weather it is 
well to protect with a hand-light. Layering 
may also be practised, pegging the shoots down 
in March, but taking off barge shoots, such as 
this practice involves, spoils the shape of the 
specimens.—J. C. 

6572 .- Honeysuckles and Bose trees 
from cuttings. —Honeysuckles are easily pro¬ 
pagated from the young growing wood, cutting 
them to two joints, inserting them round the 
edge of well-drained pots, filled with light, soil, 
and surfaced with 1 in. of silver sand. This is the 
readiest method of raising a stock of Honey* 
rackles, but it requires the convenience of a oon 
etant warmth of 60°. Another way is to take 
the cuttings about August, just as the wood 
turns brown, cutting them to three joints, 
leaving the topmost pair of leaves only, insert- 
ing them up to the top joint very firmly in a cool 
moist situation, if possible, where no sun oomes. 
The easiest, if not the surest, way to strike 
Roses is to make up a bed of light free soil in a 
north aspect early m October. Take strong free 
shoots, cut them to four eyes, and having taken 
out a trench with a spade, so as to leave an even 
perpendicular surface, set the outtings against 
it, ao that only the topmost eye comes out of 
the ground, filling in, treading firmly, and leaving 
an even surface. Some protection in .hard 
weather is advisable, such as a little dry litter, 
or, better still, a handlight.—J. C. B. 

7574.—Propagating Honeysuckle.— 
This may be incressed in the following manner : 
lake cuttings of the present season’s growth 
about the middle of August while the wood is 
verging on ripeness, cut them to three joints, 
hating leaves only to the topmost eye. Choose 
a position where the sun does not come, or bat 
little, take out a spit of the natural soil, fill up 
with light sandy compost, make it very firm, 
and insert the cuttings up to the top joint. 
Keep moist and protect with a little litter in 
winter. March is the best time to procure 
young plants; they may be bought for about 9d. 
each_J. C. B. 

7573.— Pruning- Rhododendrons.— The 
season being so far advanced we would not 
prune until next spring. When about the last 
week in March, if so desired, they may be cut 
back quite to the old wood, as they are sure to 
break strongly, although, when cut back so 
teverely, they are apt to miss a season in bloom¬ 
ing. If very bare at the bottom, pruning will 
improve their appearance. Rhododendrons are 
propagated by means of grafting or seeds, not by 
outtings. Most varieties bear seed which may 
be sown when ripe in sandy peat.—G. 0. 

7573. - Rhododendrons growl ng 
straggling.—The unsightly Rhododendrons 
that “John” speaks of might be utilised by 
taking those branches that grow near the 
ground and oansi ng them to strike root, and so 
nise a number of young plants from the parent 
trees. Cut the branch half through in a slanting 
direction with a sharp knife, at that part of 
the item where the old wood meets the new, 
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then bury the out part in the soil, leaving the 
orown of the branon above ground. The present 
time is the best time of the year to do this, 
and in September next year the young plants 
will be properly rooted, when they may be 
moved to where they are to remain. I have no 
trouble with my evergreens growing straggling, 
as for years I have out them into shape at 
Christmas time for deooration purposes, always 
taking away the gross-growing branches that 
would otherwise rob the trees of their nourish¬ 
ment, as well as cause them to grow unshapely. 
—G. C., EccU*. 


Notes on Brussels Sprouts.—Theee 
will snooeed in almost any kind of soil, provided 
it is well and deeply cultivated and fairly ma- 
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The Lentil (Ervum lens). 


nured. Poor, sandy soil will require a heavy 
dressing of good manure, whilst lime and burnt 
clay may be beneficially applied to cold clayey 
land in preference to rank manure just previous 
to planting, which would have a tendency to 
produce gross open sprouts instead of the close 
medium-Bized buttons so much appreciated in 
the kitchen. Frequent stirrings of the soil, 
general clean culture, and removing decaying 
leaves add to their growth and cleanly appear- 
anoe, and ought to oe insisted on. As regards 
earthing up the stems, there has been much dis¬ 
pute as to its merits and demerits, but we have 
seen them grown both with and without that 
assistance with much about the same result. In 
windy places earthing up is certainly to be re- 
oommended, in order to enable them to resist 
the power of the wind ; but as Brussels Sprouts, 
unlike Cabbage or Broccoli, bear all up the stems, 
it is not desirable to bury them to any great 
depth beyond giving them necessary support. 
The Oabbage-like heart from the centre of the 


plant should not be cut off untft the crop is fit 
for gathering. The London market gardeners 
prefer, as a rule, stems of medium length, from 
which they think they get the hardest and best 
sprouts; with them, however, Brussels Sprouts 
are chiefly grown as catch crops. Good soakings 
of manure water given to Brussels Sprouts during 
dry weather, will help to keep them in a vigo¬ 
rous and healthy growing state. 

The Lentil (Ervum lens),—The Lentil was 
probably one of the first plants brought under 
cultivation by mankind for the purpose of afford¬ 
ing food, and at the present day Lentils are 
still extensively cultivated throughout moet 
parts of the East, including Egypt, Nubia, 
Syria, India, &o., and likewise in most of tbe 
countries of Central and Southern Europe, but 
not to any extent in England. There are several 
different kinds, the moefi common being the 
French and Egyptian. The former is of an ash- 
grey eolour, large, and 
very fiat, resembling a 
lens in shape; in fact, 
the lens derives its name 
from the resemblance it 
bears to the Lentil seed; 
while the latter is much 
smaller and rounder, 
with a dark skin, and 
of an orange-red colonr 
inside. On the Continent, 
and also in India and 
•fixer eastern countries. 
Lentils are largely em¬ 
ployed as an article of 
food, but in this oountry 
their use is not so ge¬ 
neral, although consider¬ 
able quantities are an¬ 
nually imported. Many 
years ago the imports in¬ 
to the United Kingdom 
amounted to 131,892 bu¬ 
shels, valued at £26,379, 
or 4s. per bushel, nearly 
the whole of which 
came from Egypt. Their 
principal use with us 
is for the preparation of 
the so-called invalids’ 
food, which, under the 
names Ervalenta and 
Revalenta, has attained 
no little celebrity. 
These articles consist 
chiefly of Lentil meal, 
sweetened with sugar or 
flavoured with salt. As 
an article of food Len¬ 
tils rank first among the 
pulses, containing three 
per cent, more flesh- 
forming or nutritive 
matter than the common 
Pea; but, like many 
of her eatable leguminous 
seeds, they are very 
indigestible when not 
freed from the outer 
skin. 

The Lentil is easily cul¬ 
tivated in England, and 
is worthy of attention, 
as being capable of yield¬ 
ing a supply of whole¬ 
some food. Half a pint of 
seed drilled in rows 1 ft. apart in March or April 
would not badly occupy a portion of the garden. 

A kind of Lentil with yellow seeds is a 
favourite food with the Chinese, and may be 
seen now in shope which sell Chinese products. 


WORKING VEGETABLE LAND. 
However important manure may be to vege¬ 
table crops, its goodness is to a great extent 
loet unless the land to which it is applied be 
deeply dug or trenched. To put manure on land 
that is seldom, if ever, stirred more than a few 
inches deep only serves to keep the roots of 
plants near the surface, to be scorched up in s 
few hours daring hot, sunny weather. Indeed, 
deep stirring of the soil is one of the most im¬ 
portant points in vegetable culture, and unless 
ft be well attended to, satisfactory crops can 
seldom be obtained. Whenever a man enters into 
the tenanoy of a piece of land he should resolve 
to trench the whole as quickly as possible. It 
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need not, however, be done ell efe once, for if 
one-third can be done yeerly the soil may be 
kept in good heart, that is if it is deeply duj 
each time a crop is sown in it. The proper deptl 
to which land may be trenched mast be deter¬ 
mined by the depth of the soil. In land where a 
clayey subsoil exists errors are often made by 
bringing up too much of it to the surfaoe at a time. 
In all cases, however, when such soil is reached, 
the bottom of the trench should be turned over. 
If a liberal supply of manure, ashes, or other 
light rubbish, as before recommended for stiff 
soils, can be added, such soil will, by the time 
trenching is again performed, be in fairly 
good condition to be brought to the surface. 
Indeed, if manure cannot be put in the bottom 
of the trenoh, the soil will, it loosened up, be 
much improved by the washings from rioher 
■oil above. For deep-rooting plants trenching 
is indispensable, and to shallow-rooting ones 
it is beneficial; and in addition to this a 
deeply-stirred soil ia at all times more easily 
worked, and can always be kept more dear of 
weeds and other rubbish. Even when trench¬ 
ing cannot be done, proper digging should by 
alfmeans be carried on. By proper digging, I 
mean to have a good spade, and thrust its 
blade to its full depth in the soil in a perpen¬ 
dicular direction. How often we may see peo¬ 
ple who are unacquainted with the importance 
of this merely skimming over the surfaoe with 
a short-bladed spade, and scarcely doing so 
much good to the soil as a thorough hoeing 
would accomplish. A straight-handled spade is 
the implement for digging; and although peo¬ 
ple in the habit of using the shovel-handled 
spade may dislike them at first, after they 
have used the straight-handled ones for a 
time, they will prefer them to any other. 
Draining can seldom be done effectually in cot¬ 
tage gardens, but whenever it is neoessary, all 
that can be accomplished in this direction should 
be done. The first thing to do, however, is to 
ascertain whether or no the ground really re¬ 
quires draining, and this oan easily be done by 
making a deep hole with a crowbar during wet 
weather, and if the water is found to stand for 
any length of time in this it will be evident that 
artificial drainage of some kind is needed. This 
operation oan best be done when trenching is 
performed by putting into the bottom of each 
trenoh a few barrow-loads of rough stones, brick¬ 
bats, olinkers, or other material calculated to 
carry off the stagnant water from the soil. A 
deep ditch may also be dug all round the gar¬ 
den and left open during the wet season, andin 
the drought of summer be filled up and planted 
with Vegetable Marrows or other moisture-lov¬ 
ing subjects. Hoeing is another operation of 
great importance to vegetable crops, and the 
more frequent the surfaoe soil is stirred between 
the plants the faster they will grow and the 
oleaner the ground will be kept; especially when 
there are signs of rain after a time of drought, 
should all the ground possible be deeply hoed, 
always of oourse taking care not to injurs the 
roots of plants by so doing. C. W. S. 


CULTUKE OF MUSHROOMS. 

The Mushroom is one of the most desirable es¬ 
culents for winter as well as summer use, and 
our plan of culture is as follows: In the month 
of August a sufficient quantity of yellow maiden 
loam is laid up to laBt throughout the winter, 
stored in an airy shed to keep it dry, and a 
portion is stored in the Mushroom house itself 
for the first beds. The fibrous part of the soil is 
not used for the Mushrooms, because It Je more 
valuable for other garden purposes; only the 
first spit under the sod is taken, to which allu¬ 
sion will be made presently. 

Mushroom house.— The construction of 
this deserves consideration, for I think for win¬ 
ter culture in our climate it is much more satis¬ 
factory to grow Mushrooms in a heated and 
properly constructed house than to depend on 
bed* in the open air or in open sheds, although 
the latter are to be recommended as auxiliaries. 
A Mushroom house may be built anywhere and 
to any aspect for winter. The roof should be 
thatched, or if slated it should have a lath and 
plaster ceiling, or be padded underneath with 
straw. A dry cellar makes an excellent Mush¬ 
room house, or a space under a loft or granai y, 
such as a stable, any place where an equable 
temperature can be maintained at from 60 9 to 
60°. I prefer shelves to beds on the floor, be¬ 


cause on my plan a greater quantity of Mush¬ 
rooms can be grown from a given quantity of 
manure than if beds were placed on the floor 
and against the walls, as is usual. The shelves 
also should not be substantial shelves of brick 
and mortar or strong planks to last a generation, 
for the securing of a crop is the main object, the 
appearanoes secondary. The shelves, then, should 
be of rough rails or any sort of open trellis work. 
The bottom and sides should be open, and deep 
enough to contain about 7 in. of the prepared 
manure. The reason for this kind of shelf is that 
Mushrooms will not only grow on the surface of 
the beds, but between the side rails and on the 
bottom also. I have a lively remembranoe of my 
early essays and failures at Mushroom-growing 
after great and conscientious care in the pre¬ 
paration of the manure and making of the beds, 
all because the manure got exhausted, the beds 
were damp, stuffy, and unventilated, or rather 
unaerated. 
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Saving 1 manure.—I think it a great mis 
take to throw manure up in a heap to heat, as 
is or was usually done, for thereby a great deal 
of the valuable feeding property of the manure 
is dispelled. I prefer spreading it out in a shed 
after coming from the stable to dry somewhat, 
for there is really very little drying effected in 
winter, nor is much drying necessary if the 
manure is fresh and has not been exposed to 
rain. The rougher portions of the straw should 
be removed, for although too much stress may 
not be laid on the compact bed, still over much 
coarse litter muBt be avoided. When a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of manure is collected to make 
a bed, I mix it with a proportion of the dry 
loam above described, and throw the whole up 
in a heap and wait a day or more until it gets 
warm, not hot; I then remove it to the Mush¬ 
room house for the purpose of making up the 
bed. If then I think the manure is not suffi¬ 
ciently dry, I still farther mix it with a por¬ 
tion of the soil which has been stored in the 
Mushroom house, and whioh has become warmed 
to the temperature of the house, and then pro¬ 
ceed to make the beds. Our shelves being open 
trellis work, some of the roughest of the ma¬ 
nure is spread over the bottom, and the shelf 
is filled up and trodden in the usual way. Here 
it should be said that we would not make up 
our beds at once with manure fresh from the 
stable, even if a sufficient quantity wore at once 
available, but always prefer to have it aerated 
for a time in an open shed. I never made a 
Mushroom bed with manure fresh from the 
stable, and therefore cannot say how it would 
answer, but if my memory serves me rightly 
the French do so. 

Spawning the beds. — First obtain 

r iuine good spawn, which is easily oomeatable 
the market from some tradesman who is 
known to have a large sale of the article. Our 
beds being about 9 in. thick never get over¬ 
heated, so that spawning may be performed at 
once, that is, a day or two after making up, in¬ 
serting bits the size of small hen’s eggs half¬ 
way into the thickness of the bed. The surface 
of the bed we always have soiled in the usual 
way, but, as has been already stated, the Mush¬ 
rooms grow out of the parts which are desti¬ 
tute of soil indifferently. Much of the after 
culture depends on the equable moist tempera¬ 
ture which iB maintained in the house; if 
draughts and changes of temperature be avoided, 
oovering the beds is not necessary. A single 
4-in. pipe round the house will be sufficient, 
and care must be taken that fire-heat is scarcely 
detectable ; a mild, natural heat like that of a 
summer’s evening is what should be aimed at. 
No doubt much of the success attending the 
French culture of the Mushroom in the Cata¬ 
combs of Paris is attributable to the mild 
equable temperature not artificially communi¬ 
cated. H. 

Insects on Kidney Beans.— Slugs, 
snails, and red spider are the principal enemies 
of the Kidney Bean; the two former generally 
attack the young plants as soon as they are up 
and whilst the leaves are young and tender; we 
have frequently seen sad havoc made by them 
in early crops of Beans. The most effectual 
remedy is to hunt them at night, after it is dark, 
when they may be found upon the leaves, bent 
on destruction. Lime, salt, and soot will prevent 
them travelling if it can be laid in such a manner 
that they cannot get at the plants without cross* 


ing it. Salt must not, however, be plaoed where 
rain or water oan wash it into the roots of the 
plants. Red spider can only be kept in subjec¬ 
tion by frequently syringing the plants over¬ 
head, giving them plenty of water at the roots, 
and, in fact, doing everything calculated to pro¬ 
mote free and vigorous growth. 

Cauliflower and Broccoli.—For all late 
crops of Cauliflowers and all Broccoli crops, a 
great saving of labour with good results may be 
effected by proceeding as follows : As the early 
Peas, Potatoes, Ac., are cleared off do not 
either dig or fork the ground, as the firmer it 
is the better. My system, if the weather is 
very dry, is to draw drills deeply, and to fill 
them with water until the ground is thoroughly 
soaked. Then plant immediately ; give another 
good watering, and draw some dusty soil over 
the portion wetted, in order to prevent evapora¬ 
tion. The advantages of this plan over that of 
digging the ground first are, that the plants 
will be rooted and growing in much less time; 
scarcely any go blind, the growth will be stur¬ 
dier and better able to resist extremes of tem¬ 
perature, and the flower will keep far longer in 
a fit condition for table than in the oase of plants 
treated otherwise, while the labour thus saved 
oan be more profitably employed; and last, but 
not least, the best roots of choioe fruit trees 
growing near will not be disturbed.—J. , 

Young Onions in succession.—To 
have young Onions fit for table at all seasons, 
sow little and often from January till Septem¬ 
ber ; and to produce earlv bulbs, sow some of 
the Spanish or Portugal kinds about the 12th 
of August, to stand in the seed bed, and trans¬ 
plant them in the month of February on well- 
prepared rich soil, 1 ft. apart each way. Sow 
again in a little warmth, in pans or boxes, in 
January and February, harden off in due time, 
and transplant in the end of March and begin¬ 
ning of April. 

7667.—Not earthingf-up Potatoes.- 
The plan of not earthing-cap Potatoes has been 
tried frequently with more or less success. 
It is only suitable for dry noils, and the tubers 
must be planted deeper tha.n is customary when 
earthing-up is practised. If * ‘ H. E. P. ’s ” Potatoes 
are only buried some 4 in. or 5 in. deep, he had 
better earth them up, as many of them will be 
pushed out to the surface and become green.— 
E. A. 

— Potatoes need not be earthed up if they 
* I are planted low enough in the ground; hoeing 
will be all that they require. But the better 
plan is to set Potatoes near the surface, and then 
earth up. They may be set in trenches, or in 
“ butts,” as then, when they are earthed up, the 
“butts” are above the garden level, and those 
set in trenches when earthed up, stand on ridges, 
so that the rain runs off and the sun gets to top 
and both sides of the ridges and “ butts,” which 
helps the growth of the tubers. It is not well 
to set Potatoes too low in the ground, as they 
get a surfeit of moisture, which oauses them to 
rot in the gronnd in wet seasons. If the follow¬ 
ing conditions are complied with, a good crop will 
be the result: Open aspect, with plenty of sun¬ 
light and heat; good supply of manure, either 
stable or artificial; medium, or light soil; end, 
lastly, good drainage, and plenty of room for 
eaoh plant.— G. C., Eccles . 

-1 have adopted the plan of not earthlDg up Pota¬ 
toes for some year*, and have had generally very large 
crops. I plant In March, about 8 in. deep, and keep the 
round well raked between the lows till the tops of the 
otatoes meet. My soil is light.—A. W. 

7577.—Muahroom culture.—Mushrooms 
need not neoessarily be kept in the dark. The 
reason they are so grown is because, under such 
conditions, a more equable state of moisture and 
temperature can be secured ; and, besides, light 
is unnecessary to their growth. A loose box in 
a stable would be a suitable place. And they 
might be grown in a chamber over a baker’s oven 
in winter, but iu summer it would be too hot 
and dry.— E. H. - - . 

7585.—Early Cabbages.— Atkins’ Match¬ 
less and Wheeler’s Imperial are excellent sorts 
for early work Sow the seed the third week 
in July, keep the soil moist, aud dust the 
seedlings with a mixture of wood ashes and 
soot to keep off fly, and as soon its large enough 
plant out on well sheltered borders, when they 
will, under favourable conditions, be able to 
cut in March and April, and very few e »fv 
vegetables are more appreciated than a dish 
of these very early Cabbages,—J. G. 
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THfl COMING WEEK'S WORK 

Extracts from a Garden Diary—June 12 to 17 

Sowing Panley la cold pits for winter us© ; planting 
oat Wslcheren, Snow’s Winter White, and White Cape 
Kroccoli; clearing off Cabbage stumps, manuring tne 
gr »ind, sad getting it dog up ready for another crop ; 
j»tt1nsyoung Primulas, and placing them in a cold frame 
where they can be kept close until established. Sowing 
SHene pendnla and Porget-me-Nots; patting*stluks to 
Fuchsias and Phloxes and tying them out; turning gravel 
walks to give them a fresh appearance ; nailing in all 
the leading shoots of Plums, Apricots, and Peaches, and 
giving the latter a good washing with the garden engine 
every evening to keep down insects ; cutting back Ivy 
where overgrowing windows; potting seedling Cycla¬ 
mens, and placing them in heat; also potting some 
Violets and Lobelias for indoor decoration ; sowing Mig¬ 
nonette in pots; planting land jnst cleared of early Peas 
with Snow’s White ana Cooling’s Matchless Broccoli; 
tin planting Neapolitan Cabbage Lettuces on Celery 
ridges. 

ratting Folnsettias in heat to induce them to pro¬ 
dace s supply of cat tings ; examining Peach trees care¬ 
fully for green-fly, patting paraffin on Apple trees 
to kill American bug ; planting out Spineas, also 
Autumn Giant Cauliflower; taking up Hyacinths; netting 
Cherries that are ripening, also Strawberries ; digging 
oat trenches in which to plant Cauliflowers and manur¬ 
ing ethers intended for Celery ; plunging out-of-doors 
large plants of Dielytra spectabilis that have been used 
for forcing ; sowing Snowball, Red Globe, and American 
Strap-leaved Turnips ; planting Autumn Cauliflower and 
Furple Sprouting and Early White BroccolL 
Sowing Champion of England and Nonpareil Peas and 
French Beans; also London Coleworts and Incompar¬ 
able Cabbage; planting Asparagus and some April sown 
Lettuces; also planting Celery Intrenches for main crop, 
and another hatch of Cauliflowers and Conve Trcnchuda; 
patting in Lavender cuttings out-of-doors under a hand- 
light; thinning Onions, Carrots, and other root crops; 
sowing Giant White Cos, the Favourite, and All the 
Year Round Lettuce; potting on Cinerarias and Primu¬ 
las; patting out Celery plants; layering Strawberries 
cn pieces of turf 4 in. square; potting Stocks, Asters, 
Alysvama, Lobelias, and Calceolaiias for room and con¬ 
servatory decoration; sowing Syon House Cucumber, 
Chicory, and American Cress; planting Scotch Kale, 
Fearnought Cabbage, Savoys, Broccoli, and Vegetable 
Marrows; watering thoroughly outdoor Strawberries 
that are swelling their fruit, and afterwards covering 
the ground with short Grass, In order to keep the fruit 
clean ; nailing in shoots of wall trees, and removing all 
curly leaves infested with Insects; pegging down Troptco- 
lnou and Verbenas and staking up Pyrethrum flowers. 

Potting Mask plants for autumn use, also Lady 
Plymouth Pelargoniums; sowing Shilling’s Queen and 
Atkina’ Matchless Cabbage, and various kinds of 
Endive, Lettuce, and Radishes, also Golden Ball and 
American Redtop Turnip; thinning Apples, Pears, and 
Plums; patting in cuttings of show Pelargoniums and 
Mimulus in frames, and layering British Qneen Straw 
berry runners for next year’s forcing; sowing Canadian 
Wonderand Long-podded Negro French Beans ; thinning 
Turnips and Spinach; sowing Coleworts and Little 
Pixie Savoys; planting ont another row of Cardoons; 
dividing and planting out double Daisies; thinning out 
Pears where hanging too thickly; clipping Box edgings ; 
mulching Peas with rotten manure; shifting Chrysan¬ 
themums into their flowering-pots, also Achlmenes; 
sowing Negro Long-pod French Beans and a little Parsley; 
planting Endive, Lettuce, Melons, and Gourds, also 
Celery and April-sown Cabbage, and making.np vacancies 
among Winter Greens ; tying up Carnation flowers ; 
(topping Vines ; hoeing between all growl ng crops. 

Glasshouses, 

The hardier varieties of greenhouse plants 
may now be safely trusted outside. These will 
include the earliest Camellias, Azaleas, Coro- 
niUas, Acacias, and Cytisases. In moving 
plants outside some care is necessary, as too 
Hidden change .often causes them to drop their 
foliage. When first brought from under glass 
»shady position should be selected for them, 
and means mast be taken to prevent worms 
horn finding their way into the pots. Where a 
naturally shaded spot is not to be found, it will 
be advisable to take measures for covering 
them with canvas during the sunny’ part of the 
day; and a strip of this material tiea round the 
pots will be of much advantage to the roots, as 
the too sudden drying of the pots during hot 
days has a tendency to injure the roots of plants 
that are just turned out of greenhouses. 

Acaoias.—Young plants of these that have 
been grown on from a small state, and others that 
are larger and have been ont hack and re-potted 
after blooming, will in most oases, have made 
sufficient growth, and should be exposed to the 
open air; this is neoessary to fully harden and 
mature the growth and to induce the formation 
of flowers, tor if the plants be kept under a 
glass in a growing state all the summer they 
will not produce flowers in such profusion as if 
thus exposed. By getting them out-of-doors in 
good time they will be in a condition to bloom 
earlier through the winter. The very useful 
winter-blooming Cytisus racemoaus superbus, 
which ia much better than the common C. 
noemosus, requires to be similarly treated. 


shoots, 5 in. or 6 in. in length, inserted singly 
in 3-in. pots in sand, kept moist, shaded, and 
covered with a propagating glass in a little 
warmth, will strike in a few weeks, and make 
nice specimens that will bloom through the 
autumn and winter. A. Boule de Neige 
A. vexillarium, and A. vexillarium igneum 
are all equally worthy of cultivation, flower¬ 
ing freely in small pots with ordinary 
greenhouse treatment. Tne two latter, grown 
with single stems 12 in. or 18 in. in height, 
and then stopped bo as to form a bushy 
head, make beautiful miniature standards suit¬ 
able for table or window decoration, or for 
placing in the greenhouse, where, if raised on 
inverted pots, they greatly relieve the even sur¬ 
face of dwarf-growing subjects. 

Hydrangeas. —These are now ia bloom, 
and require some assistance in the way of manure 
water; any shoots not furnished with flower- 
buds should be removed and used for purposes 
of propagation, 

Oyclamens. —Old roots of Cyclamens not 
bearing seed-pods may be transferred to a frame 
having a north and shady aspect. The young 
ones must be kept in a good growing state. 
PlantB of Spiraea japonie that have done flower¬ 
ing should be transplanted into a plot of ground 
that is rich, moist, and warm. 

Primulas and Cinerarias.— If sown as 
as advised these will shortly be fit for plaoing 
in 2^-in. pots in soil consisting of three-fourths 
good loam and one-fourth rotten manure and 
leaf soil in equal quantities, with a good sprink¬ 
ling of sand. When potted, put them into 
frames facing northwards, as these plants cannot 
bear exposure to full sunshine, to break tbe 
rays of which, when very bright, shade with a 
piece of netting or thm canvas. Cinerarias 
should stand on a bed of ashes that will hold 
moisture and maintain a humid atmosphere 
about the plants; they cannot endure being 
plaoed on shelves exposed to dry currents of air. 
Place Primulas on inverted pots, so as to keep 
them up near the glass, or they will become 
drawn and long in the leaf-stalks. After potting, 
keep the lights closely shut down at night with 
only a little air on during the day until they 
have commenced to grow freely, after which 
give air plentifully night and day. 

Flower Garden. 

Propagate for next spring such plants as 
Pansies, Arabis, Aubrietias, and similar early- 
flowering subjeots; also Primroses, Polyan¬ 
thuses, and Daisies. These may be readily 
increased by division. The pieces detached 
should be planted in nursery beds in partially 
shaded positions and kept moist by good water¬ 
ings, and shaded with branches until rooted. 
Sow seeds of Forget-me-nots, Sweet Williams, 
Canterbury Bells, Foxgloves, sod other bien¬ 
nials. 

Growers of Lilies who may have plants of the 
golden-rayed kind started in pots may now 
transfer them to open spaces in Rhododendron 
beds, the loose soil of wnich suits them exceed¬ 
ingly well, and the shelter and partial shade 
afforded by the shrubs furnish just the amount 
of protection which they require. Lilium 
giganteum also sucoeeds well in such places. 
They should be planted deeply at first, as the 
bulbs naturally work up to the surface as new 
bulbs are formed to suooeed tbe old ones. 

Tree Pseonies are now finely in flower and 
most effective. The old Moutan of our shrub¬ 
bery borders is quite eclipsed by some of the 
newer varieties; but to do them justice they 
should not be crowded overhead by strong- 
growing trees, or impoverished at the root by 
more powerful neighbours; on the contrary, 
they should be grouped in sheltered nooks, the 
tree varieties being margined by herbaceous 
sorts. Any one looking about for substitutes 
for ordinary bedding plants will find in Pseonies 
of various sorts, IriBes in great variety, Del¬ 
phiniums, Pyrethrums, Pinks, and in the host 
of plants that blossom in company with the 
Rose, abundant material to satisfy the moat 
fastidious taste as to variety. 

Hollyhocks will now need a good supply of 
water, and if a mulching of good rioh manure 
was applied previously, its virtues will be 
washed down to the roots if the water is supplied 
through the coarse rose of a large watering-pot. 
A sprinkling of soot may be scattered over the 
surface of the, ground round the plants; it 


annoy* worms, whioh’are sometimes trouble¬ 
some, eating holes in the leaves and seriously 
crippling weakly plants. Syringe the foliage 
thoroughly on the evenings of hot, dry days, 
working in j syringe so that the under-sides of 
the leaves are well wetted. 

Fruit. 

Vines.— When all the Grapes have been cut 
from the Vines in the early house inside borders 
may have a heavy soaking of diluted liquid, and 
in the event of the surface roots having found 
their way to the surface a little more mulching 
may be added to keep them moist and to pre¬ 
vent evaporation. Syringe freely, for the two¬ 
fold purpose of cleansing the old foliage and tho 
encouragement of fresn laterals. Keep the 
latter evenly balanced by pinching the points 
out of the strongest. Ventilate the house 
throughout the day, and close with sun-heat 
about 4 p.m. on flue days. Take time by the 
forelock in all matter? connected with the 
thinning and regulating of the late crop of 
Grapos, as every day lost at this busy season 
will tell unfavourably when they begin to ripen. 
Choose medium-sized bunches for hanging, thin 
well, and guard against overcropping. Lady 
Downes and other kinds which are liable to 
scald must be closely watched through the 
stoning process, but as watohing will not stay 
the evil see that the houses are kept warm 
through the night, and ventilate freely through 
the early part of the day, so as to prevent a 
sudden rise of temperature and condensation of 
moisture on the berries, which do not take up 
heat so quickly as the atmosphere of a confined 
vinery at this season of the year. Give an 
abundance of air to Grapes now colouring, and 
see that inside borders are well supplied with 
tepid water or gentle stimulants where finish is 
doubtful. 

Encourage free growth in the case of all fresh 
planted Vines by closing the ventilators early in 
the afternoon, so that the temperature may re¬ 
main about 80° for an hour or two. Damp 
all bare surfaces and use the syringe freely where 
the slightest indication of the presence of in¬ 
sects can be detected. Do not let the growths 
on one-year-old spring-planted canes become 
crowded, which they are apt to do about this 
time. The leading rods which may have been 
allowed to grow to make a quantity of foliage 
for forming roots should never be permitted to 
oome nearer than 1 ft. of each other, and the 
lateral growths produced on these must be 
kept in to the nrst leaf. Where only one or 
two canes have been taken from each root, the 
secondary growths may be left longer, their 
length being regnlated by the space there is 
around them. Vines planted last season and 
brought into growth early without forcing will 
now be getting well established. Bunches will 
be appearing on the strongest rods, and the 
number left on must depend on the capabilities 
of the Vine. Some may be allowed to bear two 
and others four and five, but it is always best to 
crop lightly when at this age, or the Vines will 
be liable to become prematurely impaired in 
health. No bunch shonld be left on the leading 
■hoot, the great object being to get that as per¬ 
fect as possible for next year's supply. Those 
who have plenty of Grapes on older Vines will 
lose nothing by not fruiting young Vines of this 
age till next season, bat temporary ones planted 
along with them may be cropped heavily, as 
some of them may have to to dispensed with 
next spring. Those planted two years ago 
should produce some fine Grapes this season. 
The Bize of the bunch and strength of the Vine 
ahould determine the weight. When well regu¬ 
lated, a bunch on every alternate shoot on the 
Lower portion of the rod is an average orop>for 
ordinary Vines. 

Peaches.—To prevent ripe fruit falling to 
the ground and getting spoilt, a good plan is to 
suspend a net under the trees in a series of 
flounces or doubles, so as to oatoh the falling 
fruits and yet not allow them too fall too far 
and perhaps knook against eaoh other, as they 
would do if all fell into one part of the net. 
Succession houses may be kept closer and 
warmer than those in which the fruit is ripen¬ 
ing, and syringed more liberally. Houses in 
whiohthe fruit is stoning should to carefully 
attended to during bright, hot weather, giving 
abundance of ventilation early ; a slight shade 
would also benefit the trees at mid-day during 
hot weather. At this stage, at which au over 
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Abutilona.—These are of the easiest pos- 
dble management. Cutting* of the half-ripened 
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strain would have the tendency to cause the 
fruit to drop, see to the final thinning of the 
fruit in orchard houses, and take oare that the 
borders are abundantly moist as a precaution 
against red spider and blight; for, sure enough, 
those enemies will at onoe attack a tree in dis¬ 
tress. The crop must also suffer if the roots be 
dry, and if the fruit gets stunted from dryness 
now no after management will bring it up to the 
required standard. The front ventilators may 
be kept open day and night when the wind is 
south or south-west. 

Pears and Plums may now have all their 
breastwood shortened back to two or three 
joints, and the new shoots that are to be left 
for furnishing the walls should be nailed or tied 
into position; any side laterals which they may 
produce should be persistently kept pinched in. 
Standards, bushes, or pyramids of the same 
kinds of trees might also be similarly treated as 
regards repression of growth, the process tend¬ 
ing also in a large measure to the olearing away 
of insects, as it is mostly on the young wood 
that these take up their position. 

Cherries. —Remove the superfluous growths 
from sweet Cherries on walls, and cover with 
netting to protect them from birds. Morellos 
should have the new growths laid in close to 
the walls, and secured with small sticks fixed at 
each end in the boughs of the trees. Morello 
Cherries will repay for liberal manuring; a 
heavy mulching of fresh stable manure applied 
now, and a good watering over it, would make 
them safe for the whole season. 

Melons ripening require to be kept a little 
on the side of dryness. As the frames are now 
cleared from bedding plants, tbe latest-sown 
Melons should be put in them ; these will come 
in late in the season. The beds need not now 
be made to substantial as was necessary earlier 
in the season ; if a good supply of last autumn’s 
leaves are at hand, they may be made of at 
least one-half of this and well-prepared manure. 
Three feet in depth will be enough now ; beds 
of this description will be sooner cool enough 
to receive the plants than those reoommended 
earlier in the season. 

Orchard houses. —The trees in unheated 
houses will now be growing vigorously, and the 
size of the fruit will be rapidly increasing. Con¬ 
tinue to remove a few of the worst-placed fruit 
as the daily manipulation of the trees is proceeded 
with ; but leave a small percentage for removal 
after the stoning is completed. Pinch all strong 
growiug shoots, and entirely remove any that 
are likely to interfere with the symmetry of 
the trees before they have time to rob tbe lower 
and less vigorous growths. Syringe twioe a 
day, and give an abundanoe of water of a 
stimulating character to the roots as often as 
may be necessary. The watering of pot fruit 
trees is one of the main points in successful 
culture ; therefore careful examination of every 
pot should be made before the afternoon syring¬ 
ing is performed, 


vegetables. 

Whenever a crop is done with, manure and 
dig the land on which it grew, in order to have 
it in readiness for something else. Nothing im¬ 
poverishes the ground so much or looks more 
untidy than runaway vegetables. Peas in windy 
places are sometimes apt to partially escape 
from the sticks which support them; when this 
tendency is first noticed, if a strand of rope yarn 
is run along the rows on the leeside and linked 
here and there to the sticks, it will turn them 
back in the right direction and prevent them 
from being broKen down. 

Carrots and Turnips. —Make a further 
small sowing of Early Horn Carrots ; there is a 
frequent demand for small young CarrotB, 
whioh it is always best to anticipate. Sow 
Turnips to succeed those just up ; burnt earth 
or ashes from any substance exoept coal has an 
invigorating influence upon the growth of Tur¬ 
nips in dry weather. The Red American Stone 
and Orange Jelly are the best Tumips'for sow¬ 
ing at this season. Avoid, if possible, the neces¬ 
sity for sowing in freahly-dng land. If the land 
has been prepared a week or so, the moisture, 
even in dry weather, will have risen by what is 
termed capillary attraction, and by drawing the 
drills rather deeper than necessary or desirable 
early in the spring, the seeds may be laid in 
moist soil, ana germination therebyassisted. 
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Planting.— Continue planting, as oppor¬ 
tunity offers and space becomes vacant, such 
crops as Brussels Sprouts and early Broocoli. 
A sufficient breadth of spring-sown Cabbages 
should also be planted, giving them room ac¬ 
cording to their kinds ; small varieties, such as 
Cocoa-nut or Little Pixie, will do if they be 
plaoed 15 in. apart each way, whereas those of 
the Enfield Market class should stand 18 in. 
asunder in the rows with 2 ft. between. Savoys 
should have a similar space allotted to them, 
according to the small or large variety grown. 
A few spring-sown Red Cabbages should also be 
planted 18 m. from plant to plant, and the rows 
20 in. apart. 

With the large number who cannot find room 
until something that has preceded them is 
cleared off, there is no chance but keeping the 
plants until the required space is at liberty in 
the beds in which they were recommended to 
be pricked out a short time ago, from whioh 
they can be removed with very much less check 
than if allowed to remain in the seed-bed until 
permanently planted. 

Celery. —The main crop of Celery may now 
be planted, choosing the first favourable oppor¬ 
tunity when the weather is showery, for al¬ 
though the plants may not be so large as to 
take any harm in the nursery bed, they will re¬ 
ceive less check from moving than if planted 
later when they are larger. 

Cuoumbers.— Top-dress Cucumber beds 
immediately the young roots are seen protrud¬ 
ing above the surface, thin out superfluous 
laterals and decaying leaves, and always main¬ 
tain a regular supply of young and good bear¬ 
ing wood. Never permit too many fruits to be 
ou one plant at a time, as they only prevent 
each other’s development. Syringe twice a 
day with clean tepid water, but if mildew be 
suspected, mix with it a little flowers of sulphur. 
Strong and healthy plants militate against red 
spider ; therefore manure water must be freely 
applied to Cucumbers in full growth. 

Tomatoes. —In localities not favourable 
to the growth of Tomatoes, or where a difficulty 
has been experienced through attacks of the 
disease with whioh this vegetable has of recent 
years suffered, it would be advisable to grow 
some in frames. If the plants are put into 
12-in. pots and plunged in the ground, and the 
frames elevated on bricks, bo as to give in¬ 
creased headroom, good crops may be secured. 
The principal thing to be observed in their 
culture is to keep the plants sufficiently thinned 
and well tied out, not allowing them to sufler 
for want of water, and giving enough air to 
induce stout growth. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

Tall Phloxes in pots.—The Phlox is 
an excellent subject to cultivate in pots. For 
pot culture take the cuttings as soon in spring 
as they can be obtained, and if the plants were 
potted in autumn and wintered in cold frames 
this will be about the middle of February. 
The young shoots will then be about 2 in. 
long, and if the plant is weak three shoots 
only ought to be left; if strong, five may re¬ 
main. The superfluous growths must be out 
out with the point of a sharp knife close to 
the stem, and each of them may be inserted 
singly in a small pot, using fine soil. Let the 
pots be plunged in a gentle hotbed, and roots 
will very speedily be formed. With a little 
care each of the cuttings will produce a very 
fine spike of flowers the same season. The plants 
must has e no check to their growths, but, in¬ 
deed, there is little danger of this unless the 
cultivator is careless. Our present subject is a 
gross feeder, and does not brook restraint to its 
roots, and as soon as the young plants have 
made some growth they ought to be potted into 
3-in. pots, and when these are sufficiently filled 
with roots repot again into 5 in. or 6-in. pots.— 
J. D. 

Training Petunias.— A good way of man¬ 
aging Petunias in flower beds is as follows : Pro¬ 
cure a lot of pliable Hazel rods about 2 ft. long 
and as thick as one’s little finger; bend both 
ends firmly into the ground at suitable intervals 
all over the bed, so as to make a kind of trellis 
about 8 in. from the soil, whioh will look like a 
lot of small croquet hoops all over the surface of 
the bed. The sticks, of course, need not be put 


in till the plants have made some growth sad 
are showing symptoms of requiring some atten¬ 
tion, and then train the shoots over the hoops, 
tying them down so as to form a neat, compact 
bed. This tying and bending down of the shoots 
will have a tendency to check rampant growth 
and induoe a greater freedom of flowering. 
Without something of this kind, Petunias by 
September, when the garden ought still to be in 
full dress, will be getting straggling, and liable 
to be blown about by the wind; and this plan 
really does not involve much trouble. In fact, a 
bed of Petunias may be kept in good condition 
with as little or even less labour than Verbenas 
or Geraniums ; for, what with pegging the one 
and inoessantly picking the other, they require 
almost oonstant attention. A man, with a stout 
plank sufficiently strong to bear his weight, with 
a couple of large flower-pots to support each end, 
will soon travel over a bed of Petunias, and do 
the necessary training without putting a foot on 
the bed. It is, however, necessary to bear in 
mind that the trellis must be formed in time. 
Do not wait till the necessity for it is foroed 
upon you by seeing, some windy morning, the 
shoots straggling on the Grass or over the 
Box edging. 

Culture of Pansies.— In the successful 
oulture of Pansies far more depends upon tbe 
nature of the soil and position relative to cli¬ 
mate than upon other causes. We may have in 
the spring strong plants of the best kinds and 
yet lose nearly all, or in any case get but poor 
flowers if the soil and position be hot and ary. 
The soil should be deeply stirred, rich, and 
fibrous, that is, must not be too sandy and not 
have too much clay; a fair average garden soil 
will grow them well. In any oase, top dress 
freely with either rotten manure or Cocoa-nut 
fibre refuse during the summer. Strong plants 
should be put out at once, and in the autumn 
propagate either by cuttings taken from the 
young growth or by lifting the plants and pull¬ 
ing them to pieces and re-planting. To get flue 
blooms, thin out both grow th and flowers, and 
shade if needed. Save seed also from the very 
best flowers, and continue from year to year so 
to select to get a fine seedling strain. Improve¬ 
ment is slow, but inevitable. 

Plants for shady places.— The green 
and golden variegated Periwinkles do remark¬ 
ably well where no sun comes ; the latter is a 
charming plant for the purpoee. Digrsphia 
arundinacea variegata and the small-leaved varie¬ 
gated Ivies also delight in moist, shady situa¬ 
tions. By judiciously intermingling these varie¬ 
gated plants with hardy Ferns, a good variety 
of colour may be obtained. The Ivy msy be so 
planted as to trail somewhat unrestrainedly 
amongst the other plants. Sweet B»y, Myrtles, 
and Berberis Aquifolium will also succeed. Prim¬ 
roses may be tried ; we have seen them flower 
very well io a shady situation amongst Ferns; 
as will also the well-known London Pride (Saxi- 
fraga umbrosa). 

Primroses and Polyanthuses.— *'S. D." 
asks for information as to the origin of the 
self-coloured, white, sulphur, and yellow Polyan¬ 
thuses. My first knowledge of them dates from 
the receipt of a packet of seed from the Con¬ 
tinent ; and, indeed, I may say that the present 
popular and large-flowered fancy strain of Poly¬ 
anthuses originated with some of the German 
growers. But it cannot truly be said that these 
differ only from the wild Primrose in having s 
tall, undivided stem, although for all ordinary 
purposes that is distinction enough. In the wild 
Primrose the sulphur hue is the only natural 
one, but pure whites and bright yellows are yet 
foand. From these again have been bred the 
curious and beautiful duplex kinds of the same 
hues of oolour; whilst also in other hands the 
field Cowslip has produced similar results. None 
of these things come from oommon Primrose#.— 
A. D. 

Ivy edgings.— To make the Ivy edgings 
plants are easily procured in pots from any good 
nursery. It should be planted thickly in bor¬ 
ders, and trailed along in strips from 12 in. to 
16 in. in width, aocording to the size of the beds; 
fasten it down with wooden pegs, and plaoe a 
layer of earth over the stems. When once 
planted, it only needs to be kept clear of weeds, 
and to be moderately watered. Under this 
treatment, it forms healthy borders the year 
after it is planted. 
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Fancy Pansies—In the south the Pansy 
till aund our worst winters, and thrive far better 
through the summer, and bloom muoh earlier if 
piloted out in the autumn. Seed might be sown 
it toy time under glass as soon as obtained, but 
to secure extra strong plants to stand the winter 
ud flower early I prefer sowing in pans under 
glia early in July. Seedlings thus raised should 
be pricked out into a frame or into boxes until 
veil rooted, and then they can be planted out in 
utrong condition, and with good balls of roots, 
either into beds or borders, as may be desired. 
-A. 


The Gamassias.—The Quamash (C. escu¬ 
lents) is one of the best and most esteemed of 
oar garden flowers, and belongs to a small genus 
of Liliaceous plants confined to North America. 
It ii a native of meadows and marshes from 
Middle California to Washington Territory and 
northward, where it grows from 1 ft. to 3 ft. 
high. Its stalks, which are stout, rising from 
bulbs 1 in. or more in diameter, bear a loose 
nceme from ten to twenty flowers about 2 in. 
icroM. The colour varies from deep to a pale 
bine, the deepest being Browni and atro-c<rrulea, 
the latter the finest of all the forms. It thrives 
bit in a deep rich soil of a light sandy 
character in a moist situation. A bold group of it 
in flower has a fine effect in July, and it may 
be used plentifully in even a small garden 
vithout creating a monotonous aspect. C. 
Lsichtlini, a white flowered kind, grows often 
on open sandy ridge tops, but is also found in 
dry ipots in shady ravines ; its bulbs are 
generally deep in the ground, the base in some 
itiff moisture-retaining soil, so that the base of 
the bulb ii often injured in digging. They are 
often 5 in. long by 2 in. in diameter. In lighter 
tods the spike of bloom is large, being 0 in. 
long by 4 in. in diameter, while in heavier soils 
the ipiks is sometimes compounded, and con¬ 
tain! aevsral hnndred florets, which are creamy 
vhits and about 1 in. In diameter. The spike 
often reaches 3 ft. or 4 ft. in height. The 
clatter of leaves from the bulb often reaches 
IS in. in height, each leaf being about 1 in. across. 
Thii ii a very handsome plant, and a fine con¬ 
tent to the bine Quamash, and it is far more 
rigoroQi In growth. 


7554.—Soil for Anemones.— It would 
be well if those who solicit information through 
these columns would be more explicit in their 
interrogations, and thus enable those who are 
willing to give inch information to communicate 
more definite and reliable information than can 
be done when the question is vaguely put. 
There are amongst plants many species of Ane¬ 
mones, each of which require its special treat¬ 
ment. Speaking generally, and in ignorance of the 
ipecies actually referred to, the genus thrives 
beet in a rich and heavy loam. Many light soils 
sre also adapted to their cultivation, while the 
'varfer kinds refuse to grow in tenacious clays, 
iod can only be reconciled to Buch situations by 
admixing the clay liberally with leaf-mould and 
gritty matter. If we arelurnished with the name 
of the variety it is desired to cultivate, further 
information will cordially be given.—J. McK. 

-A mixture of leaf-soil, half-rotten manure, 

undy turf from the roadside, or of road manure 
will help to make stiff soil the more fitted for 
Anemones. Really they like a rich, cool soil 
that has been deeply worked, and is fine on the 
lorfaoe; but we have found Anemones to do 
remarkably well in stiff soil, to which was added 
bat a moderate dressing of short manure. Some 
Coooa-nut fibre refuse spread over the surface 
liter the roots are planted will do good.—A. D. 


7535.—Hardy flowers for bouquets — 
It ii too late now to think of planting for cat 
flowers in Jane, but another year abundance 
may be had by sowing the following hardy an- 

auali early in September : Clarkia pnlchella 
md elegans, Godetias, Collinsias, Nemophila, 
Coreopsis tinctoria and Drnmmondi, Kry- 
*imam Perofakiannm, and Larkspurs. The 
following hardy flowers may also be planted in 
latumn: Aqmlegia formosa and chrysantha, 
Sweet Williams, Pinks of various colours. 
hicUmnus Fraxinella, Spines Filipendula and 
Ptlmata, also Indian Pinks, sowing them in 
July.—J. C. 

7528.— Bulblets from Lily stems — 
Tie best thing to do with the young plants 
Krnld be to plant them ont about 6 in. apart 
co a pieoe of gronnd whioh has been well 
•tirred and sweetened, forking in a lit'* 
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rotted manure or some soot. In taking them 
out of the box preserve as much of the fibre to 
the roots as possible, so that they receive no 
check in planting, keeping them well watered 
and sprinkled in dry weather. Allow them to 
remain there one more season, and then at the 
fall of the leaf transplant to permanent quarters. 
- J. C. B. 

7563 — Hardy plants for border —As 
the border is a small one, we wonld not advise 
the planting in it of very tall or rampant¬ 
growing plants. For early spring flowering there 
are Daisies, Arabia, Aubrietia, Cardamine pra- 
tensia (the double variety), Crocuses, Snowdrops, 


of May, will give a succession of bloom. If fresh 
manure is put on at the beginning of winter, its 
properties will be washed into the roots by the 
time they have need of them.—J. C , By/bel. 

7300.—Culture of alpine Auriculas. 
—A correspondent ('* A. D.”) takes exception to 
sowing Auricula seed in Jnly or August, pre¬ 
ferring to sow it in the beginning of May. One 
reason he gives for doing so is that the covering 
of the mature seed is more tender than at any 
other period of the seed’s existence. With this 
reason we are quite at issue, and respectfully beg 
to point out that at no period is the integument 
of the mature seed more tender than in July or 



CamasBis esculents (flowers blue). 


Myosotia disaitiflora, the early Forget-me-not, 

single Anemones of colours, also Anemone 
fulgens and apennina, a lovely little blue- 
flowered plant, Polyanthuses and Primroses, 
both double and single, all of dwarf habit. A 
useful class of plant for yon would be the so- 
called bedding Violas and Pansies, as they com¬ 
mence to bloom in early spring, giving more or 
less of flower throughout the summer. Other 
suitable subjects are Achillea ptarmica fl.-pl., 
Lychnis Viscaria splendens, Campanula carpa- 
tica, Indian Pinks, Christmas Roses, Honesty, 
Hyacinthns candicans, Coreopsis lanceolate, 
Pyre thru ms, and Sweet Williams. A few spaces 
should also be left for hardy annuals, whioh, if 
sown from the beginning of April to the middle 


August, immediately after it has ripened. As a 

general rule, it is better to sow the seeds at 
this stage, as they will undoubtedly flower 
earlier than seed sown six or seven months 
afterwards. —V igtlant. 

7638 —Plants for sunless aspect — 
It will probably be difficult to grow ever- 
green plants in a town garden as suggested. 
Owing to the long period at whioh the foliage 
remains exposed to the action of what might be 
called the excrement of an impure atmosphere, 
the pores of the leaves become choked, and 
the plants or shrubs die. Deciduous plants, 
such as Lilacs, Ribes, and kindred shrubs ; 
or of Clematises and Virginian Creeper amongst 
wall plants ; or of Anemtnes, Irises, Pieomes, 
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and, indeed, many similar things that have only 
a short season’s leafage may do fairly well, bat 
would, of ooarse, suffer from want of sun. Ferns 
seem to be the best things after all, as these like 
shade.— D. ■ , ... 

7544. - 8empervivun* oalifornicyim. 
—This is perfectly hardy and will thrive almost 
anywhere, preferring, however, a sunny situation 
and a rather light, sandy soil. If grown in a pot 
give good drainage, and by no means ooddle it, 
although it may be kept indoors, treating it as a 
window plant in a oool room, but it roust be 
brought into the open air by the beginning of 
April. Any aspect but a north one will do for it 
in the summer. In potting these hardy succulents 
there is no need to leave any great space for 
water, as the Houseleek family generally delight 
in situations where the roots are never wet 
long at a time, which are apt to suffer should the 
soil around them become close and sour.—J. C. B, 

7583. — Ranunculuses and Anemones. 
—As soon as the leafage of Anemones and Ranun¬ 
culuses turn brown, showing that the roots are 
ripe, these may be lifted and gently dried in the 
shade. Then when the foliage is all cleaned off, 
the roots should be placed in brown paper or 
calico bags, and be hung up either in' a oool dry 
cellar or outhouse where they will not become 
too hard and dry. The Ranunculus tubers 
must not be planted till February next, but the 
Anemones may be planted in the autumji.— 
J. D. 

7568.—Narcissi not blooming.— We 
cannot but think that your bulbs will bloom 
next season, the more especially as you say the 
foliage is healthy and strong; in any case it 
would do no good to move them, and we would 
oertainly give them another trial. Perhaps the 
bulbs were not very strong when bought, and 
are only just come into blooming size, or they 
may have suffered in transplanting. Many of 
the Narcissi lose strength if kept out of the 
ground for any time.—J. C. B. 

7541. —Flowering creepers for shady trellis. 
—I am doubtful if any creeper will flower well that never 
sees the sun. There are plenty of things that will do 
well on a north aspect, but the sun In the majority of in¬ 
stances shines on even these in the summer. An ever¬ 
green, such as Ivy or the l’yracautha, will perhaps be 
the best. Escallonia macrantha will do If the situation 
is not cold.—£. H. 

7542. —Pink Lily of the Valley. -Miss L. 
might try any good nurseryman for pink Lily of the 
Valley. Soots, or what are technically called clumps, 
are ready for delivery in October. As this variety is 
rather rare, early application ought to be made.— 
J. McK. 

7595.—Tulip bulbs.—When the leaves of Tulips are 
quite brown or getting so, they may be lifted ahd laid 
out to dry In the shade, then put the bulbs into paper 
bags and hang them up to the roof of a cellar or outhouse 
where they ought to be quite out of the reach of mice.-- 
A. D. 

7529.—Lily of the Valley with small flowers. 
—The bed of Lily of the Valley alluded to is becoming 
starved, and the roots should be lifted and replanted 
thinly and singly, or in small clumps in fresh and good 
soiL The best position is under a north or west wall, 
or beneath the shade of trees. Lilies of the Valley do well 
in rich soil beneath standard fruit trees. About October 
next will be the best time to lift and replant the nogtp.— 

7546.—Auricula blooms failing.—Auriculas are 
truly somewhat miffy plants, and are very uncertain. 
Yoon may have become subject to damp in the flowers, 
or have been kept too damp or too dry at the roots, or 
are In sour soil. Of course it is almost impossible to pro¬ 
nounce what is the real cause of the decay of the flowers 
unless the entire mode of culture was clearly stated.— 
D. 

7549. - Planting Crocuses.— It would be best in 
transplanting Crocus bulbs to replant at once rather 
than to keep them above ground. Crocuses are very 
hardy, and, as a rule, keep best in the soil. Such finely 
ripened roots as are grown in Holland will keep very 
well in a dry state, bnt wo never get such fine bulbs 
nor so thickly coated as these are; therefore, they are 
best preserved in the soil.—A. D. 

7686.—Clematis eaten by snails.— it is not 
probable that the Clematis having had all the flrstshoots 
eaten off will make growth that will this year carry 
flowers. It would be well to plant some temporary 
creeper, such as a Canary plant, to cover the space for 
this season ; in the meantime keep a sharp look out at 
night for the snails, and you may soon catch them all.— 
A. D. 


Grass under tress. —Bare patches on lawns caused 
by the shade of trees, <fcc., can easily be remedied by 
sowing pretty thickly Poa aunua. The ground only re¬ 
quires raking, and after so wing,rolling; the following year 
dress with bone dnst, and I have no fear of the result 
being satisfactory.—T. W. T Priest-Button. 


The Tamarlx.—Usually this is cat down to the 
ground by frost with ns every winter, but this year the 
plant will steal a march upon the season and build upon 
Its last year's foundation. It makes an exceedingly pretty 
jxoup on grass, half a dozen plants or so In a patch.— 
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FRUIT. 

' Training 1 Raspberries.— When trained 
on wire trellises, Raspberries appear to yield 
more fruit than when tied to stakes, and they 
also have a neater appearance. I train mine on 
a wire fence, which consists of three galvanised 
wires stretched horizontally, and supported by 
upright posts- T^e wires are fastened at each 
end by means of screws and to the intermediate 
posts oy staples—a kind of fence which may be 
put up by any ordinary labourer. The roots are 
planted 2 ft. apart in the rows ; the canes are 
trained vertically, 5 in. from each other, and 
their tops are bent over the fence about 1 ft., 
which allows but a very small portion to be 
taken off in pruning. I may mention that it is 
off this bent part of the top we get our finest 
fruit, both as to quality ana quantity. The rows 
are 6 ft. apart, ana they ra^ from north to soath. 

I never dig between my Raspberries ; they are 
simply mulched with good cow manure, which 
keeps their roots near the surface. In autumn 
the surplus rods are cut out, in order to admit 
light and air to the remaining ones ; and wo run 
twine along from one end of the trellis to the 
other, for the purpose of keeping the canes up to 
the wires. In November they are gone over again, 
when the old rods are removed, and the canes 
for the ensuing year's crop tied in. This is ac¬ 
complished by one man holding them in tbeir 
proper position, while another ties them to the 
wires, and in this way it is surprising how much 
work two men can get over in a day. We have 
thus no trouble with stakes, and our Raspberry 
fence is always admired. I believe, too, that the 
longer the plants remain in one place the 
stronger the canes become, provided the system 
is carried out properly; and, under it, we always 
get strong canes which bear good crops.—G. 

Strawberry plants for forcing.—A 
good beginning in this matter is of so much im¬ 
portance, that most cultivators will agree that 
Layering in small pots is better than taking up 
rooted runners ; the plants are more vigorous, 
and ready for shifting into their fruiting pots 
earlier. As to the best sized pot for fruiting the 
plants in, muoh depends on the time when they 
are ready for potting, and when they are to be 
started. If a good crop of fine fruit is desired, 
tbe plants should be in as large pots as they will 
pack full of roots by the end of the season (a 
little earlier or later, according to the date at 
which they are to be started), but not larger. 
Last year my plants were ready for potting by 
the middle of July, and those to be started first 
were put in 6-in. pots; the variety is Sir Joseph 
Paxton, and the second batch (President) potted 
at the same time were in 7-in. pots. If the plants 
had not been ready for potting before the end of 
July or first week in August, they would have 
been potted in 5-in. and 6-in. pots. Nothing is 
gained by putting the plants in smaller pots, for 
sufl^fcient space must be allowed for the foliage. 
Certainly plants in 5-in. pots will occupy a little 
more space than those in 4-in. pots, but the fruit 
will be in proportion, and in a given space a 
greater weight of finer fruit will thus be obtained. 
-xW. C. 

7575.— Treatment of Peach trees.— Do 
diet pinch the points of the shoots, but let them 
grow to their full length ; thin out the shoots 
by taking clean off at the base with a very sharp 
knife all shoots not required. Above all things 
avoid overcrowding the young shoots, for if 
thoroughly ripened they will produce flower- 
buds along the entire length ; ana in pruning, the 
flower-baas may be eaaily recognised from 
wood-buds by the former being plump and 
rounded while the wood-buds are sharply 
pointed. As the trees have only been planted 
one year there ia nothing to complain of. Keep 
the roots moist by copious watering and the 
foliage clean by washing with a garden engine, 
until September, when the trees will ripen off 
naturally, and should be kept rather dryer in the 
atmosphere, but do not let the soil get dry at 
any time. Let the foliage drop of its own 
accord, and you will probably have an abundant 
crop next year.—J. Groom. 

7580.— Plum trees failing.— The cause 
of the Victoria Plum failing when it becomes 
twenty years old may be partially due to “gum¬ 
ming," a disease to which all stone fruits are 
liable; but it is possible that the chief cause ia 
to be found in the roots having penetrated into 
some sour soil, or perhaps deep into the chalk. 


Cutting away the deoaying portions of the tre< 
will be of little use unless the deep roots can 
be out away also. One lifting and replanting, 
when the trees are about ten years old. would 
perhaps give them a renewed and long lease oJ 


Black OUtrant buds dubbing. - 
“ Edinburgh ” is evidently not aware that 
for the last three or four years the disease 
in the Black Currant called “clubbing” oi 
“boiling" has been the subject of almost 
Universal complaint. It arises through a check 
to the growth of the trees, and it shows itsell 
most in old trees. Young trees or standard! 
(those grown on one leg) seem to be the-least 
subject to this disease. And since the late three 
hard winters we have seen more of it than in 
any previous yean that I can remember. The 
conditions under which “Edinburgh's ” Black 
Currants are grown are not the most favourable 
for the culture of that fruit. Dry soil with a 
gravel bottom is not adapted for Black Currants, 
They grow best by a ditch or open sewer, or if 
planted by a drain leading from a cow-house or 
ashpit; in fact, they revel in strong liquid 
manure, and where the soil is light the trees 
should receive a liberal mulching of oow manure 
every spring. If the trees do not improve under 
the above treatment, grub them up, and either 
plant young, vigorous Black Currants, or some¬ 
thing else more adapted to the soil.—G. C. 


7562.—Blight on Cherry trees.— Gis- 
hurst Compound, if strong enough, will kill the 
insects which are here termed blight, but we 
must be quite sure the mixture really reaches 
them. Dissolve 3 oz. of Giehurst in a gallon of 
warm water; when the temperature falls to 80° 
pour some of the Btuff into a basin, and dip all 
the shoots into it. In no other way cau we make 
sure of reaching them all, and even in thiB way, 
if the trees are Dad, one dressing may notsuffioe. 
Quassia chips, 4 cz. to the gallon, boiled ten 
minutes, used in the same way, will be effectual. 
Diluted Tobacco liquor will also kill them,— 
E. H. 

7524.— Grape bloom dying.— So far as I 
can aee at present there are two souroes from 
which the mischief may be drawn. 1st. It looks 
as if the roots were in a sluggish condition, 
which has led to late growth ana badly-ripened 
wood. This condition may arise from being in 
a badly-drained border. 2nd. The house may 
have been kept too close and warm; such 
houses often are. Give a little air early in the 
morning, and gradually increase it till full air 
is on suitable for the day, avoiding cold 
draughts. -E. H. 

7665.— Green-fly on Strawberries.- The fly is 
probably the larvae of the cackoo spit, a sub family of 
homopterouB Insects. I think the best way of getting 
rid of them is to employ a sharp-eyed boy to pick them 
off . I do not think they are Injurious beyond a disagreeable 
appearance.- E. H. 

7575.—Treatment of Peach trees.- Train the 
shoots thinly, pinch back all laterals to one leaf, bnt 
lay in all main shoots their full length. When the growth 
is finished, keep the atmosphere of the house dryer, and 
give plenty of air to ripen it, as the latter process Is a 
most Important one. — E. H. 

7557.— Green-fly on Currant bushes.— when 
the green fly attack Currant bushes they usually s ttle 
on the young leaves at the extremities of the shoots; 
and the best and cheapest way of dealing with them is 
to cut off the affected parts and bom them. Any stray, 
curled leaves may be picked off at the same time.- 
E. H. 

7650.—Fly on Plum trees.— Wash ft well with on 
insecticide. The following forms a good wash: 3 02 . 
soft soap, 1 ox. soda, and a wine-glass—about loz.—of 
paraffin oil, to a gallon of soft water. Dissolve toe soap 
and soda in warm water, adding the oil when cooL- 
E. H. 

7552.—Ante in Gooseberry trees.—Find their 
nests and destroy them, or make the place unpleasant 
to them by scattering guano, sulphur, or something they 
do not like. They do not like liquid mannre or sewage 
water, nor yet Tobacco-powder. The use of some of theso 
things will either kill or banish them.— E. H. 

7570.—Currant buds not opening. — If the 
deformed buds were dissected, probably a small grab or 
maggot would be found hid away inside. The only suro 
remedy is to out away all the affected parts and burn 
them, and so stamp it out.— E. H. 

7540. -Summer pruning Currant trees.-The 
summer shoots should be taken off all fruit trees that 
have regular training and pruning, both Currant* a* 
well as Apples. Fears, <fec., whether they are carrying 
fruit or not. Though, if they are barren from debility, a 
little more freedom of growth may be permitted with 
advantage.—E. H. 

The Victoria Red Currant.—This is unquestion¬ 
ably the best Red Currant in cultivation, of strong ro¬ 
bust growth, and an enormous cropper. It is rather 
later in ripening than other sorts, and invaluable for 
netting up for late supply. It is sometimes called the 
Scotch Red.-J. G. 
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IHE HISTORY AND CULTURE OF THE 
AURICULA. 

Bt the Rev. F. D. Horner. 

Something of the past history of this flower, 
and something of the qualities that constitute 
its grace and beauty m the eyes of those to 
whom it is a very dear favourite, will add, I 
trust, to the interest with which it is generally 
regarded. This plant has>o long been under the 
cire of man, that, like his domestic animals, 
though sprang from a naturally wild and hardy 
thing, it would not live apart from him, and 
without that attachment on his part which it 
seems to so faithfully appreciate and reward. 
The Auricula is apparently a new comer, but in 
reality it is one of the very oldest of show 
flowers, for there were exhibitions of Auriculas 
in Lancashire more than 150 years ago. Indeed, 
to anticipate a little, I might have bought a 
plant of a venerable sort, called “ Jingling 
Johnny,” shown at Eccles, then a straggling 
village near Manchester, a round century since. 
But the public career of “ The Jingler,” as he 
was familiarly called, is closed, his long days 
nearly numbered, and no reasonable extension 
of a clam list could now set him np again on a 
pinnacle of floral fame. Now we are accustomed 
to see such excellence of form, colour, and 
habit in exhibition plants as are not found in 
the uncultured species from which they may have 
sprung. But in so high a degree have all these 
points been gained in the Auricula, that it is 
nothing short of an aoqnired flower, developed 
past resemblance to any wild original. I propose 
to diride my subject into three sections, and 
will trust to make none of them too tedious. 
The first shall be upon the derivation and 
history of the flower ; the next, the Aurionla 
from a florist’s point of view ; the last, a very 
brief touch upon its culture—not that I have 
any secrets which silence should conceal. If 
there are any who so far only regard this flower 
with a cold and distant admiration as a new and 
nther curious feature in a flower show, that 
ought to have novelty now and then to keep it 
up, 1 shall be glad if in any degree I can show 
how very muen more than this a flower is to 
those who love it as a florist does. 

The family to which the Aurioula 
belongs.—In the botanical census by which 
plants are grouped according to Natural Orders, 
the Auricula is classed with the Primulaceae. 
The family is a large one. Some of its members 
bear such resemblance to our most familiar 
type, the Primroses, as to be easily recognised 
for Primulas; others are apparently so far re¬ 
moved both from it and from each other as to 
seem no blood relations at all, but only distant 
connections-in-law—botanical law. However, I 
(ball not here introduce a larger circle of the 
Primula family than may be interesting, as 
showing the resemblance and dissimilarity of 
consorted plants. The nearest native relatives 
cf the Auricula are the Bird’s-eye Primrose (P. 
farinose), frequent in the north of England in 
nnnhy places and on the broken banks of little 
moorland rills, and also Primula sootica, of 
Sutherland and Orkney. But after the Cowslip 
ud Polyanthus, what a mixed group the Prf 
malice® appear. The Cyclamens belong to it, 
ud the more aspiring Dodecatheons of America, 
vith their not far dissimilar flowers clustored on 
tall stalks, as if they weie the bold Oxlip form 
of the Primrose Cyclamen. Another classmate 
ii the AuagaUis, A. arvensis being the red Pim¬ 
pernel of our arable lands, and A. tenella, the 
deader little beauty that threads its way 
daintily among the green Mosses on the peaty 
moors. Bitter marshes by the sea contribute 
a member to the Order in the Sea Milk¬ 
wort (Glaux maritima); while in that lovely 
aquatic, Hottonia palnstris, the Water Violet, 
we have the Primulaceee taking a decided 
plunge under water, and here, as it were, 
a veritable mermaid Primula. Thus, from 
*he top of a mountain to the bottom of a pond, 
we have Primnlaceons plants as widely separated 
iu habitat as in habit. Besides the Primula 
Auricula of the Alps, the remote ancestor of our 
cultured flower, and one given by Paxton as 
hortensis, a European plant, with name sugges¬ 
tive of some degree of cultivation, and flowers 
described as vanegated, there are several Primu¬ 
la of Switzerland and Southern Europe interest¬ 



ing, as bearing a resemblance to the Anricnla 
on a small wild scale. There is P. marginata, 
with serrated mealed foliage and lilac flowers, 
with rudiments of that meal in the centre which 
is so intensely developed in the Auricula. Also 
P. Balbisi, with a habit and foliage in white and 
green, quite that of the Auricula, and half-pen- 
aent flowers, “ like Cowslips wan that hang the 
pensive head,” and also slightly mealed in the 
eye. Again, P. intermedia, P. pnbescens, P. 
viscosa, P. villosa, and others with pink and 
purplish flowers have the habit of diminutive 
Auriculas. Still, all primitive and allied forms 
are so far removed from the derived flowers of 
so long a period of culture as extends over 300 
years, for Gerarde states that prior to 1597 there 
were Auriculas in English gardens. 

Our first Auriculas. —These were yel¬ 
lows, browns, and purples, and as you look 
upon the beautiful flower of to-day in its 
jewellery of emerald and pearl and its velvet 
textures of many lovely colours, you will won¬ 
der how all this investiture of different orders 
of beauty descended upon a pale, wild flower of 
the Alps. The first aavanoes from the purely 
wild type were the results of carefully seeding 
this sportive flower, which in its attribute of 
infinite variability from seed has the fundamen¬ 
tal qualification for being what is known as a 
florist flower. But more full and rich in illus¬ 
tration of this than written history well could be 
are the interesting revelations which the Auri¬ 
cula makes to the raiser of seedlings. In them 
the history of the past will repeat itself in 
varied retrospect, and among those that must 
b8 discarded as missing the standards they were 
meant to equal or excel are many wherein faults 
are but'tracings of their derivation towards its 
distant souroe. They show how petals, now 
substantial, round, and flat, had been flimsy, 
frilled, and pointed, the white meal thin and 
ill-defined, the curious edge of green a slight 
and broken rim. In a glance at the history of 
the Auricula there comes of course the interest¬ 
ing question of its first introduction into 
England. When is perhaps not so exactly 
known as where, on which point there is 
the evidence of well-kept, unshaken tradition, 
corroborated by local evidence, that its early 
English home was especially Lancashire. It is 
known that Flemish weavers in woollens, driven 
from their country by persecution for their 
faith’s sake, settled about 1570 iu Norwich, 
Ipswich, and in Lancashire villages, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rochdale and Middleton. As things 
of home too dear to leave behind them, these re¬ 
fugees brought with them their favourite flowers, 
the Tulip and Anricnla. It is no matter for sur¬ 
prise that for about fifty years after this we 
have no record of Auricula culture. These early 
growers would doubtless for a time be shyly 
looked upon as aliens, and it would lead them 
to keep their occupations and interests a great 
deal within the bounds of their own communi¬ 
ties ; but in 1725 we have evident proof that the 
culture of Auriculas was established in Lanca¬ 
shire. Parkinson in his “Theater of Plants,” 
1640, names twenty-five varieties of Auricula 
ursi, or Bear’s-ears or French Cowslips. They 
are described by colonrs, each as Heaven’s 
“blew,” striped and double purple, blood-red, 
sundry blushes, paper-white, and yellowish- 
white, &c. In an old manuscript of 1732, Bear’s- 
ears or Auriculas were quaintly classed as 
“pures,” probably what we Bhould call seifs ; 
“ flakes or stripes,” which I confess I do not re¬ 
cognise by the description ; and also “ bizarres,” 
spoken of as admirably variegated with meal 
and colours, and raised in England and brought 
from thence. 

Auriculas in the Lancashire dis¬ 
tricts were grown abundantly until about 
1830, when a great change in the habits of the 
people, who were hand-loom weavers, began to 
take place. Steam power and the factory system 
were being developed about 1825, and during 
the transition from hand to power-loom weaving, 
those whose bread “came through the shuttle 
eye ” felt the change severely, and numbers of 
them were for a time in great distress. From the 
hand-loom that filled the long window, they 
could now and again in the day break their time, 
and work longer at night; and in this way their 
favourite flowers reoeived most constant atten¬ 
tion, which at the same time refreshed the 
toiler himself with a healthful, winsome recrea¬ 
tion. But the long peremptory hours of a factory 
day rendered Ml this impossible. The great hard- 


featured mills grew np over green fields and gar¬ 
den grounds—mammoth organisms in brick and 
mortar, stone and iron, seeming in their high chim- 
ney-Btalks to send up a mighty, hideous sort of 
flower-stem, blossoming with black wreaths of 
smoke and sulphurous perfume ! Then the scat¬ 
tered villages grew and conglomerated into towns; 
the light of the old hand-weaver’s windows died 
out, and seemed to be concentrated in the gas¬ 
light glare from the long stories of windows in 
the mills ; the familiar clatter of the old hand- 
loom ceased, and the click of the shuttle that 
wove the silk or wool, as the tiok of the old clock 
spun out the time. Under the changes of those 
days many ceased to grow their old favourites 
for lack of time or space, and because they 
wonld not see them languish under any un¬ 
wonted neglect. Their little shows had noth¬ 
ing of the grand accessories that belong to 
some in these days, but the very spirit of 
vitality was in them—sincerity, patience, and 
love. They were held in the upper room of 
some old inn, and made a very lively sensation 
for miles around—a stir like a village wake or 
fair. What excitement it was for tne anxious 
exhibitors assembled in the room below to wait 
for the winning plants being sent down from 
the “ upper element,” where the judges were 
deciding fates ! In the later part of the day fol¬ 
lowed songs, anecdotes, and florist gossip; and 
at going-home time the assembly dispersed with 
the first prizemen conspicuous by a gleaming 
copper kettle in hand; always kettles for the 
best ^flower in the room, and for the first in 
every olass. Perhaps none was a prouder man 
that day than he who as a new beginner carried 
the “ Colt’s .Kettle ” home ! 

The Auricula has been a flower 
neglected for many years till lately. For in¬ 
exorable causes, such as those that parted it 
from old friends like these, we can feel sym¬ 
pathy, bat not for every reason that has made 
it now so scarce. Mr. Lightbody, whose name 
is so associated with the Anrioula, used to tell 
me he had many wasteful customers, who every 
spring wonld write for a relay of large plants, 
much as they might order spring bulbs from 
their seedsmen. They kept Scotland going as 
we .keep Holland ; for Lightbody, who grew 
his own plants mostly in long-legged garden 
frames, would have been again and again ex¬ 
hausted but for being able to fall back on large 
collections in different parts of the ooontiy. 
The Aurionla is no snch forgiving plant as the 
docile Hyacinth, that in return for having its 
heart soooped out like an Apple in the cook’s 
hand, will return manifold in good for evil, in 
repaying the unkindest cut of all with a mass of 
useful offsets. Auriculas grown only for a brief 
display, and left to pine m negleot afterwards, 
are not in the hands of men worth the name of 
florist. I have spoken of the Auricula in Lanca¬ 
shire, for that is such a representative county 
in the history of the flower ; but fifty years 
ago we find by old records that almost every 
district In Yorkshire, Staffordshire, Cheshire, as 
well as Lancashire, had its circle of Auricula 
growers. So, too, had many other counties. In 
Cambridgeshire lived Richard Headly, a re¬ 
nowned florist and the raiser of one of 
our best Auriculas, George Lightbody. They 
were also shows and societies in the home 
counties and many growers about London, 
where Page’s Champion and many other sorts of 
lesser fame were raised. But the Auricula is the 
oldest florist flower in precedence of excellence. 
There were good Auriculas when there were no 
Roses snch as there are now, when the 
Pelargonium was a thin, imperfect thin^^he 
Cineraria a star far from her present magnitude; 
when the Calceolaria had little of that fine in¬ 
flation in which it now appears, a floral exposi¬ 
tion of the ambitions frog who in the fable 
perished miserably in the attempt to enlarge 
himself to something much above his sphere, 
when Fuohsias were almost as they had been 
found, and the Gladiolus was yet but a botani¬ 
cal curiosity. 

The earliest edged Auriculas. — I am 
indebted to the researches of one of oar ^oldest 
florists, Mr. John Slater, for some interesting 
information abont these. He has spent a long 
life in the very centre of Anricnla culture, ac¬ 
quainted with many a grower, and even raiser 
of the old sorts. When I mention names I must 
ask you to attach more than a mere nominal 
importance to them in that oar Anrioula being 
a derived flower not foond wild anywhere, no 
Original from 
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vast importations and auction sales of it are 
possible. Names have therefore here the weight 
of species. The raiser is the introducer, and his 
little garden is a native country. The very 
names are largely suggestive of the estimation 
and good report in which the flowers were held 
by their raisers. Hence they are expressive of 
greatness, prowess, and supremacy, and we 
have, e.g ., Champion, Hero, Conqueror of 
Europe, Rule All, Revenge, Bang Up, Glory, 
Incomparable, Freedom, Imperator, Ringleader, 
Complete, True Blue, and so forth. Very many 
of the old growers were also Gooseberry 
growers, and here too are names of like great 
import: Conquering Hero, Overall, Leader, 
Thumper, Crown Bob, London, Wonderful, 
and, not last, Roaring Lion. No one had the 
diffidence to name his new pet berry Second 
Fiddle or Knock-under. If he were a bird 
fancier he did not select Tomtit or Humming 
Bird, but chose him Oatrich, Eagle, and Pea¬ 
cock. It is quite time that our newspaper press, 
from the large dailies down to small provincial 
weeklies, had their seeming ignorance of what 
the big Gooseberry really is revealed to them¬ 
selves. It might be that no dish of the genuine 
berry had ever smiled on editorial tables, or we 
should not have the big Gooseberry, in many 
of its varieties exquisitely flavoured, a gibe and 
synonym for that which is vapid and inflated. 
From the florist has spread, however, the desire 
for great names to tne producers of excelling 
fruit and improved vegetables, and that bold 
challenging is now indulged in alike by the 
knights of Flora and Pomona, and of the presi¬ 
ding deity of the kitchen garden, Chloris, the 
goddess of Greens. The earliest known varieties 
of Auriculas were Rule Arbiter, a green edge ; 
and Hortaine. a white edge ; these can be traoed 
back to 1757, Potts’s Eclipse following ten 
years later. As years rolled on there were other 
'* Eclipses,” notably Cockup’s, and from this 
some better flowers were raised. 

All the green edges of that early period were 
of a pale colour and often destitute of dust or 
farina. Taylor’s Victory was a highly-prized 
green in 1776, but of all the principal varieties 
of that time only Jingling Johnny, a green of 
inordinately broad edge; Lord Lee, a lovely 
carmine flower, but without meal; and Pillar of 
Beauty, a stiff and starched old white, are in 
existence now. Improvements were patiently 
carried on, until in 1S21 we begin to find some 
flowers that are good or familiar names at pre¬ 
sent. Colonel Taylor and Booth’s Freedom 
appear upon the scene, two green edges, of 
which a grower with good specimens would not 
be ashamed to-day. In grey edges Kenyon’s 
Ringleader appears, the ancestral flower of that 
grand family in the greys, in which Lancashire 
Hero, George Lightbody, and Richard Headly 
are flowers of such high mark. At that 
time Taylor’s Glory was a first-prize flower, 
along with Lee’s Bright Venus and others, 
and the best seifs were Whitaker’s True 
Blue, still extant, Grime’s Flora’s Flag, 
and Redmavne’s Metropolitan. I remember 
this last being sold for 24s. a plant, 
but half a century ago it grew in garden borders 
and might be had for 2d. a head. Ten years 
later (1831) the green edges were a stronger class 
by several flowers still to be found in old col¬ 
lections. Such were Pollitt’s Highland Laddie 
and Standard of England, but nearly all the 
first prizes that year fell to Colonel Taylor. 

To the greys were added Syke’s Complete, a 
good flower grown at present, and Grime’s Priva¬ 
teer. White edges were augmented by Favourite 
and\ Incomparable, from Taylor, the raiser of 
Glory, and by flowers of less note. The seifs 
have additions, but the best is Othello, a round- 
petalled black flower that was much thought of. 
Another ten yeare( 1841) and the most notable 
green edge is Page’s Champion, once very plenti¬ 
ful, especially with the raiser, who was wont to 
throw surplus offsets into the Thames, but now 
exceedingly scarce, and one of the very few Au¬ 
riculas difficult to grow in an impure air. At 
this period came Conqueror of Europe among 
the greys, with much sensation, and Ashworth’s 
Regular, a small correct white edge, still valued 
by some old growers in the north. By 1851 some 
of Lightbody’s flowers appear, such as Star of 
Bethlehem, but that and all others were out¬ 
shone by the first appearance, in 1846, of Lan- 


I w you wish to be well and to keep well, take Braog’s 
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cashire Hero, Robin Lancashire’s magnificent 
grey. Like many other light-mealed greys, it 
has the power of blooming in a green-edged 
form, and that generally occnrs either on a 
truss from a young plant or one formed very 
earl yon an old one. The bloom ofits middle lifeat 
mid-season is rich silvery grey. This surpassing 
flower is worth a word by the way. When first 
shown, which was at Rochdale, 1846, it was 
placed second to a flower inferior to it in cha¬ 
racter, Grime’s Privateer. Lancashire had then 
eight or ten plants of this seedling, and in his 
grief hastily sold all for a trifling amount. He 
offered a good deal more to have them back, but 
could not get them. From their first purchaser 
they passed to Mr. Jas. Cheetham, by whom 
it was eventually sent out. But it is truly Lan¬ 
cashire’s Hero, and no name but that of Robin 
Lancashire should ever have been associated 
with this flower. It is the noblest type of an 
Auricula, and at its best there is no grey better. 
Opinions are, however, divided, and some of us 
hold by Headly’s George Lightbody as the model. 
This is a grand flower that was sent out in 1861, 
and the two greys will probably never pass out 
of cultivation while Auriculas are grown. They 
will meet immense competition and have worthy 
companions, but they are Auriculas right pro¬ 
perly, and no florist wishes to see them dis¬ 
carded, but he will not rest till he has their 
equals. By 1861 we also had Campbell’s Pizarro, 
then our brightest, roundest self of soft brown, 
together with more of Lightbody’s flowers, and 
Campbell was busy for years at this time trying 
to give us a crimson self of standard properties. 
His work at that time extended over many 
years, and is a good example of a florist’s patience. 
He started with a cross between the old carmine 
flower, Lord Lee, and a puce-coloured self of 
Martin’s. At once he got tne colour, but he lost 
the paste, Lord Lee having none, and when Mr. 
Lightbody reported tome his neighbour’s success 
in two crimson seifs, Duke of Argyle and Lord 
Lome there had been failures past all count. 

(To be continued ) 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

7564.—Lightening heavy soil.— Two 
years ago roy garden was of the same description 
as described by “ M. A. B.” The first thing 1 
did was to cover it all over with road sweepings, 
using a good barrowful to a square yard of 
ground. I then dug it up rough, put another lot 
of sweepings on the same as before, hoed it over, 
put a third lot of sweepings on, and then dug it 
over again, covered it again with road sweepings, 
hoed it over again, and let the fowls run on it 
for a week. This was the second week in June. 
After that I planted Potatoes and got a late 
crop. Last year I did the same thing as the year 
before, only it was in the spring. Now this 
spring I dug it up and put some more sweepings 
on ; now the soil works light and rich, and I 
have Potatoes, Peas, French Beans, and flowers, 
all growing and looking welL In the winter I 
lay up a good heap of rubbish to rot, and then 
use it for top-dressing the flower beds and 
borders. I may here state that we throw on all 
the ashes, soot, &c.—A. T. H. W. 

- —If “ M.A.B.” has no Ferns, Cupressns, 
or Rhododendrons in his " flower garden,” he 
may lighten the clay soil by digging it over two 
spits deep, and at the same time dust well with 
slaked lime. This may be done any time, and 
in winter leave the soil in deep ridges ,that the 
frost may get at it and mellow it. «' Leaves, 
stable manure, and soot,” are all good for heavy 
land, and you cannot put too much of any of 
the three manures into your garden. When once 
day land is got properly under cultivation it is 
capable of producing the heaviest orops grown. 
Look well to the drainage, for if the wet cannot 
get away it will keep the Boil cold.—G. C., 
Eccles. 

-The only satisfactory way of lightening 

heavy soil involves some expense, as it can only 
be done by adding substances of a sharp, gritty 
nature to it. To burn a part of it would do 
much, a good liming would be beneficial, and 
sand, road scrapings, charcoal refuse, coal ashes, 
and anything of a similar character can be added 
as they can be obtained. Breaking it up deeply 
in winter to let in the weather would tend to 
break up the clods.—E. H. 


7566.— Grass land.—” C.” should take his 
Potatoes up when the tops have died down— 
they will not be fully ripe before, and any time 
before end of September level down the land, 
taking care that the land be not hollow in the 
middle (so that it will not retain the wet), then 
roll with a heavy roller, and after allowing the 
land to remain a few days to consolidate, sow 
with fine lawn Grass seeds and again roll. As 
it is a * ‘ rioh old pasture ” that has been manured 
for the Potatoes, it will not be necessary to do 
more than throw a few pecks of bone dust on 
the land at the time of sowing the seed. A 
quicker way of making a good lawn is by taking 
a thick sod off another part of the pasture and 
placing it where the Potatoes have been, after 
first levelling and rolling. In the meantime if 
would be well to prepare the turf to be removed 
by cutting the Grass short and keeping it well 
rolled, so that when it is transferred to the new 
lawn the Grass will be close and well rooted.— 
G. C., Eccles . 


7560.—Ferns for oases.— Constant venti¬ 
lation is certainly not neoessary for these; re¬ 
moving the top every morning for an hour will 
give all the onange of air needful. We think, 
however, that 14 in. of soil is not nearly enough; 
there should have been space for 4 in. at the 
least; more would be better. Honestly speaking, 
we do not see your way to planting out from 
pots in such a small depth of soil, and, if pos- 
sible, we would have it altered. We presume 
that the case is a small one ; and we therefore 
give you a list of subjeots of very moderate 
growth—Doodia lunulata, Platyloma rotundi- 
folia, the true Maiden-hair, Niphobolns lingua ; 
also any of the Filmy Ferns, Davallia bullateand 
diaseota ; and the following Mosses, Selaginella 
Kraussiana, A pods, and Mertensi.—J. C.B. 

7527.-Rank Grasses in lawns.— The 
strong Grasses which are monopolising the 
ground to the detriment of the weaker plants 
are probably Rye Grass and Cock’s-foot, and 
they should be mown down and kept down by 
frequent mowing till the strength goes from 
them and they cease to be troublesome; and 
in the meantime the others will have a chance 
of getting thick and strong.—E. H. 

7582.— How to U86 guano. — Sprinklings 
of guano amongst your plants in the flower 
garden in showery weather and stirred into the 
surface of the soil with a hoe will greatly help 
their growth. For plants in pots put a teacup¬ 
ful into a gallon of water ana stir it well to be 
dissolved before using. There is always danger 
in using these patent manures that they may 
be given in too strong doses. About twice 
a week is often enough for using these liquid 
manures. 

7531.—Watering Begonias overhead. 
—All window plants should have their foliage 
oleansed at least once a week; oftener would be 
better. Sponging does much good, but care¬ 
fully syringing both upper and under surfaces 
of the leaves, using tepid water, and plenty of 
it, is better. Leaves are provided with innumer* 
able pores; these must be kept open or the plant 
cannot breathe. — J. Cornhill. 

7634.—The use of paraffin for bulba—We »honid 
have thought it to be a mad thing to apply paraffin to 
bulba What purpose could have been expected to be 
aerved? That the bulbs did decay was most natural 
under the circumstances Good bulbs need no dressing of 
any sort, and bad bulba cannot be improved. If any ajo 
coated with white mould, a dressing of sulphur and soft 
soap may be useful, but good bulbs are seldom thus 
affected.—A. D. 

7556.—Keeping slugs and snails from Cab¬ 
bages.- Scatter fresh quick lime over the ground 
between the rows, and their numbers may be reduced 
by sending round, early in the morniDg, a sharp-eyed boy 
with a flower-pot and a little lime in it, and armed with 
a bit of pointed Btick to pick them up. This used to be 
the old-rashior ed remedy, aud I think it is as cheap os 
most others.—E. H. 

7578.—Clearing water. — Why not turn all the 
water out of your butt, then clean it well and repl.ee 
it to get refilled 7 But perhapi yon want to utilise the 
water now in it. and that you may do either in watering 
plants or in syringing them, provided the water, If some¬ 
what unpleasant of smell, is clear, a little ammonia 
will not hurl foliage; the leaves rather like it, but they 
object to dirt. An unpleasant smell found after using 
the wa.er will soon pavs away.—A. D. 

7570.— Watercress bed.— You should purchase 
Watercress tops just now and dibble theae into your 
newly formed bed some 6 in. apart. These will root 
and grow very rapidly. You rn-iy also get seed and sow 
it in shallow pan-i under glass, an t when the seedliuw 
are strong prick them out into the E>ed. Ducks must 
kept off from the water, aud also any large vermin tint 
may do mischief .-A. p. 
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^-Making’ a cheap ice house.— An excava- 
Ita ob the aide of a cliff would do for a nice store, but it 
nut be dry, and all waste from the ice heap must drain 
my without air entering. Many people keep ice with- 
oat any home at all by building a stack in a cool, shady 
mot on the elde of a bank where the water drains away 
frwlr, thatching the stack with straw, Fern leaves, or 
uy non-conducting material.—E. H. 

7587 .- Destroying wireworm — We have no ex¬ 
perience of the use or Boda ash in the destruction of 
wirewonn, and shall be pleased to learn from you what 
is tlis result when employed. We should think the 
tot method of employing it would be to strew it over 
the soil, and then to fork it lightly in. Applied in a 
lipoid fora it may prove injurious to the plants in the 
pound.—A. D. 

7591 -Propaeratingrevergreens— The best time 
to propagate evergreens of all klnd3 from cuttings is 
when the wood is getting firm in September. Common 
things inch as Laurels may be planted somewhat thickly 
ud firmly in the open air. Other* will do better kept 
dose under frame orhandlight. All will strike better if 
token off with a heel of old wood attached.—£. H. 

7550.— Liquid manure.— The strongest of farmyard 
liquid will probably not be too strong to give to Rose 
trees, except the weather be very dry, or there has been 
iittie of other water added. Of course if very strong it 
woald need, say, double the quantity of water 
being added, especially for plants in pots. Those in the 
open ground are less liable to injury.—A. D. 

75®.— Sulphate ammonia.— Mix of sulphate of 
unmonia § lb. to one gallon of water. If some soot were 
pat into a canvas bag and added to the mixture at about 
the same rates it would improve the quality of the 
lolntion. Vines, however, depend more for health and 
itrength upon the soil in the border than upon liquid 
manoxe.—A. D. 

7593.-Watercree8©s In boxes.— Fill the boxes 
to within 1 in. of the top with loam, adding a little 
manure, say one fourth with it. Press it down firmly 
mi dibble cuttings S in. apart adl over the surface. The 
piece* one can buy from the street vendors make good 
tattings, dressing cfl the bottom leaves. Keep the 
til moist.—£. H. 

750fi.-Gras8 land.—If the Potatoes are of an early 
kind, they may be lifted and the Grass seeds sown by 
the end tf next month. If this cannot be done, sow the 
ftrois seeds early in September, at the rate of about 
four bushels per acre, and top-dress with some artificial 
manure, according to the character of the soil.— E. H. 

7596.— Soil for Begonias.— Good fibrous turfy 
loam that has been at least a year decaying, well rubbed 
up, hot not too finely, to the extent of two thirds and 
the rest composed of thoroughly rotted stable manure 
free from all imects, and sharp, sweet sand make a good 
compost for tuberous Begonias.—A. D. 


QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents.—A u o mmunica- 
Uons for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address tf the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be usedin the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be oft a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day qf publication, it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us ag am. 

7639. —Peach leaves turning brown.— Can any¬ 
one suggest a reason why the leaves ancl shoots of my 
Peach trees have turned brown as if scorched? The 
trees are against a wall, which is glazed, but not heated, 
and, except just at the top, the leaves and shoots ore 
nearly or quite gone. My gardener tells me that one 
day lost week he syringed as usual and shut up. The 
next morning when he came back, a bright morning, he 
was surprised to find all the leaves wet and a white de¬ 
posit on ’many of them, which I believe to be kainit. 
Since then the leaves have gone off rapidly, but I should 
add that the leaves of some trees on a low trellis in 
front are not injured. The house faces east, and is 
about 6 ft wide. The trees against wall were root- 
pruned last winter ; the ground inside is mulched with 
dung, and has been watered at .into, vals, but I doubt if 
enough.—W. M. 

7640. —Peach tree dying.—I have a four-year-old 
standard Peach tree planted in the ground which the 
last few days appears to be dying. It hAS a heavy crop of 
fruit on it, and appeared healthy up to that time. We 
have carefully examined the roots, and on the north side 
find they have rotted away, and there seems no depth of 
roots underneath. On the other side they seem luxuriant, 
and have spread well near the Burface. It has had plenty 
of water, besides being mulched, and has also had 
lately liquid manure. I shall be glad to know if anything 
can be done to save the tree for another season. The 
other trees in orchard house, both in pots and soil, are 
quite healthy. The tree is close to the door, and last year 
bore a large crop of fruit, but of no aize.— Enquirer, 
Hants. 

7641. —Management of Grapes.—I have a small 
vinery, in which the Grapes are now ripe. What treat¬ 
ment should I give the Vines in order to secure a crop 
of iGrapes next April or May ? The rods are throwing 
roots at every joint. What Is the cause and cure ? I have 
another bouse filled with Muscats, but the rods are old 
and the foliage thin ; they have all done stoning. What 
can I do to make them healthier another year? The 
borders are outside. Would guano be of any use to them ? 
and how should I use it ? 1 shall be glad of advice as to 
what is the best course to pursue so as to have the fruit 
ripe next June or July.— Worthing. 


7527.— Rank Grasses In lawns. — The rank 
Grams should be at once palled out. and if they leave 
a blank it should be sown with fresh seed called lawn 
6ms seed, which should be procured from a respect- 
able seedsman. The lawn should be kept constantly and 
closely mown.—J. McK. 


7585.— Early Cabbage.— Carter's Heartwell is a 
food Cabbage for early work, so is Atkins’ Matchless, 
from July 20 to August 2, according to the cli¬ 
mate of the place, will supply the date for sowing. The 
Bwette Colewort maybe sown about the end of June 
for winter.-E. H. 

?5M.-Saving Cabbage seed.—I hare generally 
obtained the best and most prolific crop of seeds from 
planting the old stomps in spring that have stood the 
vinter, planting the stems deeper in the ground.—E. H. 


7536- Manuring Camellias and Azaleas.—If 
the plants are root-bound, and there is no intention to 
ibift them, a top-dressing will certainly help them by 
applying it at once, otherwise they do not need it, — 

J.C. 


7642. — Roeee in greenhouses.— Will " A. D. B.,’’ 
who wrote about his Roses in Gardening, May 27, or 
any other reader, kindly inform me what treatment to 
give to a Marshal Nlel and Glolre de Dijon grown in the 
way he described with the roots outside ? Following 
advice given me in Gardening, I cut them both back in 
spring, but only one bud formed on the M&rgchal. The 
Gloire baa had several good Roses on it, but now both, 
especially the Marshal, seem to be running to wood, 
with no signs of buds. Ought they to be cut back now 
or left until later?—L. P. 

7643. — Roses eaten.— I have a small conservatory 
facing due Bouth, in which I am anxious to grow Roses. 
I planted some in February l**t, but 1 find on one side 
of the house they are getting entirely eaten up. I cannot 
find any sort of caterpillar or any insects in the day¬ 
time, but with a candle have found a quantity of small 
beetles, also some woodlice. I should feel much obliged 
if anyone could tell me if the above mentioned insects 
would destroy the Roses; and if so, some way of get¬ 
ting rid of them.—G. W. 


7561.—Soot for Perns.—Clear soot water will not 
kart Ferns if it be not too strong. There can, however, 
be bo reason why it should be often administered. Once 
a week would be sufficiently frequent.—A. D. 


Brien.- Try Cannell A Sons, Swanley, Kent.- Mrs. 

Bolder.— It is by no means uncommon, and is called 
Cjttas AdamL——IF. M .—Thj only way we can account 
f<* the Peach leaves turning brown is that the house 
**>kept closed too long in the morning, the sun shining 
cb the house whilst the leaves were wet, or they have 
ba® syringed with some strong insecticide. We will 

iaiert your questions.- V. V .—The border is cold and 

vet, and the wood does not get ripened in summer. The 
vood sent is very weak. The border wants renovating, 
asff the Vines also. 

Uncos.— We cannot discover any insects on the 
Vjps leaf; there are only a few brown spots, which are 
often found on Vine leaves. 


Enquirer (Sheffield ).—The plants have apparently 
bad something put on them, but we cannot discover 
vnatitii. 


V 


Names of plants.— RAedynen.—Lastrea dilatata. 
7—F. C. P.—A species of Tilia (Lime); send when in 

and if possible a fruit with it, - M. M. S.-Axx- 

ifwuais dioica.- F. Wils n.—1, Euphorbia Cyparls- 

"u; t. Cochlear! a officinalis; 3, apparently Anthriscus 

bllvaatrii.- K. J .—Rhinanthos Crlsta-galll.- J. Wea- 

* r --Carex aquatllis.- Y. Z.—l, Nigella hispanica; 

i Alonsos linifolia ; 3, Asplenlnm bulbiferum.- 

• «• F.— 2 , Cyrtomium falcatum ; 8 , Aspidium aenlea- 

wa variety ; 4, P. lypodium pbymatodee.- M. Mat - 

honicera tat&rica; 2, Trollius europseus; 3, 

bwphylea pinnate; 4, Di/dacusglutinosnj.- 0. S. M. C. 

~1, Umium maculatum aureum ; 2, Campanula glome- 

ipedoea; send others in flower.- J. S.— Selagi- 

jwk wlldenovJ.- 8. M. 17.—Aira cmspitosa vivipara 

(British)—A H. Mespilus grandiflora.-IF. $. M. 

-wg cannot name varieties of 
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7614.—Plants flailing.—Last year I took in a small 
plot of ground slightly inclining to the north, quite open, 
excepting light paling on sonth-west and north ; a high 
wall bounded the east. Working, as I did, according to 
the weekly directions given in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, I attained a moderate measure of success. 
Pansies, Carnations, a few herbaceous plants and annuals 
comprised my stock. In process of working I dis¬ 
covered the soil to be too heavy for successful flower 
culture, so in the end of autumn I lifted everything, bed 
by bed, and mixed each liberally with river sand and 
manure. Having struck quite a quantity of Carnations, 
Pansies, Roses, <ftc., these were planted in beds, en¬ 
closed in a wooden border, fringed inside with white and 
pink Daisies. I was quite elated in anticipation of 
having abundance of flower to cut for house bouquets, 
and of having quite a bloom during spring, summer, 
and autumn. Suspicious that the east wall would har¬ 
bour fly and ether vermin, I soaked it most thoroughly 
with soot, and have taken, as 1 think, every precaution 
against the enemy; but, alas, snalis, worms, fly, and 
spider have become masters of the situation. Out of 
scores of roots and seeds I have only a few Bplnky shoots 
left. My Roses, too, which were promising so well for a 
grand display, are attacked with spider and fly. Soot 
and lime washes, worm destroyers, insecticides numer¬ 
ous, seem to be powerless. To fill up the gaps and 
wastes, I have ordered a package of Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, Calceolarias, Ac., but, dreading further 
failure, 1 appeal to your readers .for some of their ex¬ 
perience.— Novice. 

7045 .—Roses in towns —In September or October^ 
last 1 planted in my garden, which is in the east end of Lon-" 
don, one dozen Rose trees, but now they are only throw¬ 
ing out a few leaves, which soon fade, and there is not 
the slightest show of bloom. The soil is very light, posi¬ 
tion very sunny, but I have no manure at hand. Is the 
failure entirely due to the London atmosphere ? or might 
1 get them to grow by any means? They were well 
pruned when I received them in the autumn.—H. C. W. 

7646.—Cucumbers in frames.—My Cucumbers, 
which are in frames, are planted in strong loam alone. 


wh«ch is very wet and heavy; the manure underneath 
is in the same condition. The frnit sets, but damps off 
immediately afterwards. What treatment should I 
adopt to prevent this? They are also infested with 
snails and woodlice. What remedy can I adopt ? Also, 
is it possible to grow Mushrooms in the same frame, and 
is it too late to put in spawn ?—J. T. W., Edgbaston. 

7647.— Apple tree not fruiting. — Can anyone 
suggest the cause of a scarlet Nonpareil Apple tree not 
fruiting ? It is against a low wall facing east. It looks 
strong and healthy, flowers well. I should think there 
were fully 100 trusses of bloom on it this year, and yet 
there is not a dozen fruit. The bees were in plenty 
about the flowers, or I should have thought it needed 
artificial fertilisationW. M. 

7643.— Green-fly in greenhouse.—Having a num¬ 
ber of Pelargoniums in a small greenhouse infested with 
green-fly, I was advised to make somo touch-paper with 
a solution of taltpetre and let It smoulder. This killed 
the fly, but all the flowers fell off, and several Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns look all blighted. Can anyone tell me the 
reason of this ? The paper smouldered for about three- 
quarter* of an hour.—W. S. R. 

7649.— Raisins new Pelargoniums.— How can 
I *ave seed of show and fancy Pelargoniums in order to 
procure new kinds? What is the best compost for them? 
and do they flower better when pot-bound ? What is the 
distinction between Regal Pelargoniums and those of 
the ordinary class T How should the blossoms be ferti¬ 
lised for the production of seed ?—W. H. P. 

7650 — Potatoes without roots.— The other day 
I tiled my early Potatoes, and found amongst the 
Myatt’s Prolific some old Potatoes quite sound with 
from twenty-two to twenty-eight young tubers, and yet 
no roots, though the haulms are very strong. What is 
the reason ? They were cultivated in the usual maimer 
about the middle of February.—L. C. 

7051. —Renovating 1 lawns.— What can be done to 
improve a very old ana neglected lawn short of relaying 
it? It has a very uneven surface and many bare patches 
where the earth is nearly as hard as stone. It consists 
of a large proportion of Dandelion, Plantain, Daisies, 
Moss, Ac. The soil is clay and the lawn is on a slope.— 
A Constant reader. 

7652. —India-rubber plant.—Will any reader ad¬ 
vise me how to treat an India-rubber plant ? I bought 
it laBt summer. It had seven leaves, three of which 
have fallen off during the winter, and one that appeared 
to be opening has remained in just the same state, not 
expanding in the least. It is in a pot and watered 
frequently.— Mary J. J. 

7653. —Law relating to fences.— A neighbouring 
farmer has a meadow joining my pasture. The hedge 
and ditch are his, but the fence has gone to ruin, and my 
cattle walk over on to his land. 1 b he bound by law to 
keep a good fence or not ?— L. C. 

7054.—Primula Divalie.—Will anyone kindly tell 
me how to grow this charming plant ? I have one or 
two plants of it, but they do not thrive with me. I 
would also like to know where I am likely to get a few 
more plants and the price.—C. 6. 

7655. — Phalrenopsls violacea and P. suma- 
trana.—ill any reader kindly tell me about these 
Orchids ? What colour are the flowers ? where can they 
be purchased ? and about the price ? Are they easily 
grown ?—Keittos. 

7656. —Mildew in Onions —Will someone give a 
preventive for this, as every year my Onions are par¬ 
tially destroyed by this disease when they commence 
bulbing ? I have tried soot, lime, and sulphur, and all 
to no purpose.—W. J. G. 

7657. — Mildew on Roses.- What is the cause of 
mildew on Roses? I have Charles Lefebvreand Mardchal 
Nlel in a small greenhouse, both of them being mil¬ 
dewed. I should like to know how to cure it and prevent 
it in future.—F. C. 

7658. -Use of cork wood —Could any reader in¬ 
form me how to use up some cork wood ? 1 have some 
very nice pieces, suitable lor making ornamental work 
for garden or rockwork, but do not know how to set about 
it.—X. X. 

7659. — Todes superba.— I should feel obliged for 
any hints on the management of the Todea superba. 
Mine is kept under a bell-glass in a cool drawing-room, 
and the fronds are turning brown.— Emin. 

7600.—Flowers for button-holes.—I would feel 
obliged if any r ader would tell me the names of one or 
two flowers suitable for button-hole bouqneta for ex¬ 
hibition.— Madge. 

7661.—Carnations and Roses.—Will some reader 
of Gardening give me the best time and method of 
striking Carnation and Rose cuttings? — Constant 
Reader. 

7062.— Plants for chalky soil.— Will any reader of 
Gardening kindly give me a list of shrubs and her¬ 
baceous plants that will thrive on a chalky soil ?— Salis¬ 
bury. 

7663 — French Beans.— My French Beans do not 
come up. Is it because they were sown too deeply in the 
ground ? or is my soil (clay) too heavy for them f— 
W. A. St. Q. 

7664.—Hardy flowers for market—Will someone 
give me a list of the best hardy plants for market pur¬ 
poses with hints on their culture and propagation ?— 
A. T. H. W. 

7665 —Pruning Rhododendrons.—Will any one 
one kindly advise me what month of the year to prune 
old Rhododendrons?— Chestnut Leap. 

7060 — Cleaning flower-pota — Is there any 
method of taking the stains out of flower-pots arising 
from damp, Ac. ?—J. B. 

7667.—Variegated Daisies.—Is it usual for the 
variegated Daisy to bear white flowers ?—J. C. 
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7668.—Mildew on fruit trees. —I should be 
much obliged ii any reader could suggest a cure for 
mildew on Apricots and Peaches in an orchard house. 
The spots appear to increase in size. The trees, foliage, 
«fec., remain perfectly healthy. I should also be glad to 
know the cause of the mildew, the houses are well 
ventilated, and there Is no artificial heat.— C. E. Lambert. 

7609.— Young Oyclaniens.—I should be glad of 
instructions how' to treat Cyclamens ; I have some raised 
from seed last year, that have now four leaves. Also, how 
must I treat those just done blooming ? I have no frame 
or green-house, only sunny windows.— A. A. Stafford. 

7670. — Salvia? and Abutilons.—1 have an Abutilon 
(Boule de Niege) it has grown tall and straggling ; will it 
do to cut it down now ? and could I strike the cuttings 
without heat T Also, will eoarlet Salvias do treated in the 
same manner.— A. A. Stafford. 

7671. —Anemones and Tulips.—I wish to leave 
some Tulips and Anemones in the ground where they 
hare blossomed ; will it injure them to do so !—M. S. 

7672. — PinfcS not blooming. —What is the reason 
some white Pinks never look well and strong and have 
not bloomed T—M. S. 

7673. —Sowing Oxalis Seed.—What is the proper 
time to sow the seeds of the various kinds of Oralis I— 
M. 8. 


POULTRY. 


FARMYARD POULTRY. 

What breeds are most likely to prove profitable 
in a much-exposed farm in the fen country P I have 
tried the common barn-door, or “ all breeds com¬ 
bined ” sort, and from 50 pullets obtained 800 eggs 
in a month. They have the run of farmyard and 
several fields. I find, however, that they too fre¬ 
quently get broody, and what I desire is a good non* 
sitting and winter-laving fowl. Go a-hkad. 

[Unfortunately, all non-sitting varieties are in¬ 
clined to be delicate as compared with the sitting 
varieties, and consequently would he ill-adapted for 
your farm; and, moreover, although very prolific 
in eggs during the genial months of the year are 
not, generally speaking, good winter layers. We 
must remind you that the former do not lay con¬ 
tinuously day after day, and week after week, but 
take a rest now and again the same as the others, 
although not for the purpose of incubation; and 
we are of opinion, providing the hens are properly 
managed when broody, and quickly oured, whioh is 
easily done, that hens of a sitting variety lay as 
many eggs in the twelve months as those or a non* 
sitting variety. It is certain that the former are 
hardier in all cases, and make np, to a great extent, 
in winter laying what they lose in summer through 
broodiness, whereas the latter are often idle as 
regards egg production for three months at a 
stretch in winter time. We. cannot recommend 
yon, under the circumstances, a better kind than 
the Brahma, either light or dark, or a cross between 
it and either the Dorking, Houdan, or Malay, the 
latter especially if you require good table fowl. At 
all events we should advise your discarding the 
barn-doors; they can never prove profitable in the 
long run, and yon will find the Brahmas, or a first 
oross from it, will not get broody half so often 
as a bird produced from seven or eight different 
kinds, as barn-doors invariably are.'You will, how¬ 
ever, have to put up with the occasional cessation 
of laying when broodiness comes on; but, on the 
other hand, yon will posaeas birds of great hardi¬ 
ness, and the sure supply of eggs in winter, pro* 
vided the pullets are hatohed early in the spring 
and properly looked after. These advantages over 
the non-sitting varieties yon should weigh against 
the trouble and annoyance of curing broodiness. 
This is very simple if taken in hand at once, and 
with your facilities you oan surely find some out¬ 
house, into which they should be confined, a doaen 
together if necessary. Such a building must be 
devoid of all semblance to a nest, and without 
roost. Feed sparingly on a low diet, and in a week 
or tep days a cure will be effected, and the bird 
may be returned to its usual haunts to recommence 
laying. Plymouth Rocks or Dominiques would 
also suit you well, being very hardy and capital 
winter layers. Whatever breed be kept, they must 
be well boused, and not allowed to roost in any 
bam or out-house whioh suits their fancy, whereby 
they become a pi ey to night marauders. Good lay¬ 
ing accommodation should also be provided, or half 
the eggs will be lost in consequence of their 
making nests on their own acoount in all parts of 
the farm buildings and hedgerows. Another mis¬ 
take often made in poultry keeping on a farm is to 
breed from the same stock year after year. Fresh 
blood must be introduced occasionally in the Bhape 
of a few vigorous cockerels from some other yard. 
Abo kill off all birds after attaining the age of two 
years. They only eat their heads off after that age, 
and as broodiness seems your pet aversion, you 
should pay particular attention to this point, as the 
older a nen becomes the more frequently will she 
get broody, and more difficult to cure.— Anda¬ 
lusian.] ^ 


A foster mother.—Ihave lately had f carious 
instance of a common b i: 


hjn taking, to .^tj^hen’s 


ohiokenB under the following circnmatances: The 
mother had taken to laying eggs again, and had 
forsaken her brood, which were large enough to be 
quite safe by themselves ; but a young hen, that was 
shut up to prevent her sitting, took to the brood, 
and scratched for them as if they were her own, and 
when let out together they agreed most amicably, the 
hen protecting them in the day and brooding them 
at night with the greatest ctfre.—J. G. 


BEES* 

EXPERIENCES OF A BEGINNER. 

As I see several questions asked from time to 
time in Gabdkning by beginners as to how an 
apiary should be commenced, and how various 
details should be attended to, it ooonrs to me 
that the experience of a beginner may be inte¬ 
resting to some of your readers. 

Procuring' the first swarm.—In the 
spring of 18811 sent an empty wooden hive to 
a neighboaring oottager, and agreed to pay 10 j. 
for a strong first swarm if hived in that hive 
and delivered in my garden. The swarm arrived 
in the coarse of a week or ten days, and was 
placed upon a stand in my kitchen garden facing 
the sonth west. 

Form of hives.— My hives or bee-boxes as 
I generally call them) measure 12 in. in length, 
12 in. in breadth, and 8 in. deep (all inside 
measure), and the material is 1£ in. deal. There 
is a square hole in the centre of the top and a 
slide to open or close it as need may be. There 
is a glass window in one side (or with some of 
my boxes in two sides). This window has a 
shatter which works upon common hinges, with 
a common catch fastening. The boxes, when in 
use, stand upon a floor-board about lfc in. thick. 
In this board, and at the edge of it, a sloping 
road or entrance way is cat. The side of the 
bee-box stands immediately over this entrance, 
so that the bees pass np an incline into their 
hive. I never out an entrance oat [of the side 
of the box itself. The bee-box is so placed upon 
the floor-board that the window, or one of the 
windows, is at the back, the entranoe for the 
beeB being, of course, considered to be the front. 

Supering. — To return to my swarm; it 
thrived well, and I placed a super-box (about one- 
fourth the size of the hive) on the top ; when I 
perceived that the bee-box was fall, and the 
noney cells sealed up, I drew out the slide and 
the t>ees went np into the super; this, however, 
was late in the season, wet weather set in and 
the quantity of honey made in the super was 
not great. I left the super till winter, and then, 
the bees having left it, I took it and plundered 
it of its honey. 

Wintering. —Daring the winter I care¬ 
fully covered the hive with mats to keep it as 
warm as possible. The winter was very mild, 
and I soon observed the bees to be on the move; 
they had a plentiful supply of honey in the 
hive, but, notwithstanding this, I found they 
were getting weak. Through the month of 
February and early in March, I boiled down 
some brown sugar and fed them ; I have an in¬ 
genious contrivance for feeding which was 
given to me, bat as it would probably be expen¬ 
sive to get, and would take too much space to 
explain, I must leave that alone. A simple 
way to feed is to take a small square block 
of wood, abont 2 in. thick, bore a hole 
about 1£ in. in diameter through the oentre 
of it, fix a piece of perforated zinc over 
this hole; place the block of wood with 
the perforated zino at the bottom over the hole 
in the centre of the top of the hive; draw out 
the slide, fill a soda-water bottle with liquid 
sugar and water, oover the mouth of the soda- 
water bottle with a piece of gauze, and insert 
the neck of the bottle in the block of wood, 
allowing it to rest upon the perforated zino. I 
gave the bees altogether 6 lbs. of sngar, whioh 
at 3d. per lb. cost me Is. fid. The effect was 
wonderful. The hive was soon filled with mul¬ 
titudes of bees, and I thought I should get an 
April swarm. 

Swarming.— About the middle of April I 
had to leave home, and as I had no one abont 
me who knew anything whatever abont bees, I 
was obliged to prevent their swarming by put¬ 
ting on a super. On my return I found the bees 
had occupied the super and made several large 
oombs in it. I removed the super and found 


that the queen bee had visited it and that a 
large proportion of the new comb was full of 
brood ; this I was obliged to sacrifice. By re¬ 
moval of the super the hive was bo full of bees 
that nothing could be seen through the window 
but bees tightly paoked together. They did not, 
however, swarm until May 11. The swarm rose 
at 9.30 a.m. and settled in a Gooseberry bosh. 
I had great difficulty in hiving it, for the bees 
clustered round the principal stem and various 
branches of the Gooseberry bush, and oould only 
be got at by pegging back several branches, and so 
making an opening through which to see them. 
The plan I adopted was to shake them violently 
to the ground, and then place the hive as nearly 
as possible over them, and after some persuasion, 
and with the help of the smoke of a piece of 
brown paper, they all made their way into the 
hive, wnich I immediately placed in the situa¬ 
tion where it is intended to remain. I should, 
perhaps, have done wisely to have removed the 
parent hive to a new situation, and placed the 
swarm where the parent hive had stood. Had I 
done this, a large number of bees belonging to 
the parent hive would have joined the new 
swarm in the old quarters, and the parent hive 
would not, perhaps, have sent forth a second 
swarm. The swarm, however, was a remarkably 
strong one, and has already made six large 
combs, to be seen through the window nearly 
to the bottom of the hive. 

On May 20—that is, the ninth day after 
the first swarm rose—a second swarm rose from 
the parent hive, and this, too, settled in a 
Gooseberry bush. This time I placed the young 
swarm in the place occupied hitherto by the 
parent hive, and the result is a very fair-sized 
swarm ; but the parent hive, which is removed 
to a new situation, is, of course, very much 
weakened. Being early in the season, however, 

I hope it will yet yield me a moderate supply 
of honey. No doubt if I had prevented the 
second swarm, I might have had mnch better 
prospect of honey ; but, at any rate, I have now 
three stocks of bees where before I had onlv 
one. Another year, if these survive, I shall 
look more to honey than to swarms.—H. R. P. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Garlic.—This, though a native of the Mediter¬ 
ranean region, has all the vigour of the hardiest 
and strongest northern herbs, and, though flourish¬ 
ing beet in a dry fertile soil and warm situation, it 
will do almost anywhere. The bulbs ( are used 
largely by French oooks for flavouring soups, 
sauoes, Ac., but its strong smell and flavour being 
generally offensive, it is used but little in English, 
cookery. The cultivation consists of planting the 
cloves (t.e., the separated portions of the bulbs) in 
shallow drills about 1 ft. asunder, and fi in. apart 
in the row, oovering them with soil to the depth of 
1 in. or 2 id.; or of planting whole bulbs 1 ft. apart 
each way, and never deep, as wet is apt to g^t down 
among the cloves, causing canker and mildew. 
Merely stretch a line or measure; take the bulbs 
by the neck and press them half or, say, two-thirds 
into the soil; then drop a pinch of fine sifted 
cinder-ashes over them, to prevent worms from 
drawing them out of the ground. February is 
about the beet season to plant them. A small 
quantity may be planted in autumn, if it be desired 
to have a stock early the following season. From 
this autumnal or, to speak more precisely, October 
planting, bulbs may be taken up for use early in the 
succeeding summer. Any time after the leaves 
turn yellow the crop may be taken up and dried, 
hanging it np in bunches by the stalks in any airy 
room. It requires no farther culture whatever, 
excepting to be kept free from weeds—if it ba 
necessary to mention in connection with any one 
small crop what is a first necessity with all. 

General use of garlic.—Garlic requires to be 
used most judiciously, or it will spoil whatever is 
cooked with it. If used carefully, it will impart a 
most delicious flavour to salads and sauces; but, 
for many dishes, it is only necessary to rub the dish 
whioh is to be sent to table with a slice of it, or, 
better still, to rub it on a crust of bread, and put it 
into the soup or other dish for a few minntos. 

Garlic vinegar—Cat small one ounce and a 
half of garlio, braise one n atm eg and three cloves, 
steep them in a quart ef vinegar for a week, shaking 
it duly; then strain and bottle it. 


Belgian hares.—I shall feel much obliged for 
any information about Belgian hares. Do they in¬ 
crease quiokly P Are they easily fed P Are they pro¬ 
fitable for sale P Do they burrow P— H, R. M. 
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SLOW COMBUSTION a , - „ 

stove for heating Bend for Prospectus. 
Greenhouses, Ac. 


The "HE OLA INSTANTA 
NEOTTS WATER heater for 
BATHS, LAVATORIES, Ao. 


The Trade Supplied. 


Estimates Free. 


Estab. 1765.1 JOHN C. CHRISTIE, iE.tab.i76s. 

Heating, Lighting, and Sanitary Engineer. 

IMPROVED PATENT SLOW COMBUSTION 


COMPLETE HOT-WATER APPARATUS 

FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Over 11,000 have been Bold 
awe our manager of this 
deiartment (Mr. Read, late 
of Old Street, City Road) 
Srrt patented this invention. 


- 3 & 6, MANSELL ST., E.O. 

2, NEW BROAD STREET, E C. 


Economical, Durablo, Effective, and 
rUEE FROM CARBONIC OXIDK. Vide 
G. W. WIGNERS and It. H. HAR- 
LANDS REPORT 


"Gather honey from your flowers.” 

Neighbour's Celebrated Bee-hives 

taking Honey without the destruction of the Bees. 
Philadelphia Exhibition, 1S70. Paris Exhibition, 1878. 

Three Silver Medals 
awarded to 

Geo. Neighbour & Sons. 

NEIGHBOUR’S 

Cottage Bee-hive 

V '' r, As originally introduced 

— ( j. r ( , by George Neighbour & 

1 J Sons, working Three 

if 1 1 k A I Bell Glasses, is neatly 

, H nil and strongly made of 

-■ ■■ ■ fl—B Straw. It has Three 

, - B—* 4 ^? Windows in the Lower 

This Hive will be found 
£>^*———lip^ZA rr;!! i ’T i to possess many practi- 
ESrNr^-^ i 1 *1 cal advantages, and is 

Ml r'i irrWB aHiililfflirt ^^/• Tli.lTsJ more easy of manage- 
r«: Rlii 1 * raent than any other 

Bee-hive that has been 
introduced. 

S&r Price, complete, £1 15 0 

Stand for ditto, 0 10 6 


A warded First Prise at the Sydney Exhibition, 1SS0. Awarded 
Fust Pike at the Melbourne Exhibition, 1881. Also 
Awarded Silver Me hi at the Royal Horticultural Society, 
June, 1881, for collection of Garden Implements, Tools, etc. 

TRY” (Registered). 

NETTLEFOLD A SONS de¬ 
sire to call especial attention to 
their “Coventry” Lawn Mower, 
which they can confidently recom- 


cheap 

ness 

brings 

it within X 

tho reach v 

of every¬ 
one, and in 
this respect it 
defies competi¬ 
tion with any A- 
mencan machine 
before tho pub¬ 
lic. It is made, 
as its name im¬ 
plies, at Coventry, 
by skilled English 
workmen, and 
of best English 
Bteel and Irou. 

TheacMachiues 
can also be sup¬ 
plied with ROL¬ 
LERS at SAME 
PRICE, and 
GRASS BOXES 
at a small extra 
coat. 


which have of late been intro¬ 
duced into this class of Ma¬ 
chine, either in England or 
. America; and for the nmn- 
A ner in which it does its 
5k work, its lightness, and 
gSkj. the ease with which 
253®^^ it can be used, 
\ caunotbesur- 

n passed. 


PRETTY VILLA GREENHOUSES 


Gr^od workmanship, best materials, lowest prices in 
the kingdom. Estimates for Conservatories, Green- 
hoases, dtc., to any plans, free of charge. 

Catalogues. 12 stamps Illustrated lists post free. 
ladies and gentlemen waited upon by special appoint- 
ncat, 


TRICES. 


BEFORE PURCHASING 

TENTS or HAMMOCKS 


Manufactured by 

NETTLEFOLD &. SONS, 34, High Holborn, London 


Send for CHAPMAN'S 11 lust rated Price List. 


SEE THE NEW 

American Lawn Mower 

The 1 PRESIDENT,* 

Awarded Twenty-four First 
h Gold Silver am* Bronze 
X Medaus at Exhibitions in 
X America and Europe. 

\ ‘ X Carriaye jwUl to any Sta- 

X tion. 


Before you X 

buy any X. \ 
other. It is ’ 

the best in the X^ 

world, and its sale \ 

exceeds any other. 

Unsurpassed for 
Simplicity, Du¬ 
rability, and 
Lioutnehb of 
Draught, when 
cutting long or 
short, wet or dry, 
gram Everu ma¬ 
chine unconaitiour / 

ally warranted. 

Hand Sizes: 

The ‘PR ESI- ^ 

12 hb'&s.; 14in., 105s.; 1G in.,; 120s.; 18 in., 147s 
List of Pony and Horse Mowers on application. 
THOMAS McKENZIE & SONS, Limited, 
16, Holborn Viaduct, London ; 

Dawson Street, Dublin ; k Victoria Stref.t. Belfast. 


T0UTH3. 7s. Gd. | ADULTS, from 10s. Gd. 

8LINOING APPARATUS from 5s. Gd. 

improved garden tents 

25a., 45s, 05s., &c. 

Easily adjusted. Great comfort at small cost. 


From which the Combs can be removed at side opening 
whilst supers are on. This Hive affords remarkable facility 
for manipulation, because the frames can also be taken out 
from top as with other Frame Hives, and at the same time 
affords great opportunity for full inspection, having glass on 
tliree sides, closed with shutters. 

Price, complete with Cover and Stand, 42s. ; also Bar Frame 
Hives of most approved construction, at 7s. 6 d., 12 s. 6d. to 15s. 
each. 

“THE APIARY,” by Alfred Neighbour, 5s., postage 
5tL A newly-arranged catalogue of other improved Hives 
and Appliances, with Drawings and Prices, sent on receipt of 
Two Stamps. 

GEORGE NEIGHBOUR & SONS, 

127, High Holborn, W.C., A 149, Regent Street, London, W. 


BREATH 

SECURED BY 
-X USING 

|S^\ Hooper’s 

l 

* 1 iCachous 


LAWN MOWERS. 

15 per cent, for cash off makers' prices. 
carriage paid. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 

J. W. CHAPMAN, 

12, Mway Approach, London Bridge Station, S.E. 


H©Q)PER’S 


\mKflrlSS\nJKD\y mi After Bmoking or 

v,'.- y £ Chemist and Tobac- 

conist sells them. 

perfectly * harmless 
to health.] 

Amid the many attempted, and possibly injurious, imitations 

"DU BB WOOD CHARCOAL for Agricultural, 

JT Horticultural, and Sanitary purposes; also for Vine 
Borders, Flower Beds, and Pots. Prices on abdication to 
HIRST, BROOK, k HIRST, Manufacturers, Leeds. 


LAWN MOWERS.— Shank’s, Green’s. Excelsior, kc. 
Garden Seats, Rollers, Enoinf.s, Barrows, & Tools. 
Complete Illustrated Garden Catalogue for 18S2, post free. 

DEANE & 00., 46, King William Street, London Bridge. 


MANUFACTURERS, 

NORWICH, 

fjOW IMPROVED 

GARDEN 

FURNITURE. 

Illustrated Catalogue 
free by post. 


Amateur’s Cheap Hot-water Apparatus. 

CHAMPION BOILER bums 12 hours without 

U attention. Complete, size No. 1, £3 15s. <kl. ; No. 2, 
£4; No. 3, £4 5e. Gd.; No. 4, £4 13a. 6<L To be seen in 

^r^ 11 wiLCOX A CO., 85, Old Street, St. Luke’s 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


[Jom 10, 1882. 


IsTO-W ZR-ZE-A-DIT. 


THE GARDEN ANNUAL 

ALMANACK, AND ADDRESS BOOK 

FOR 1882 , 

Prepared under the direction of TP. ROBINSON , F.L,S ., Founder of" THE GARDENand of “ GARDENINGCorrespondent 
of “ ” /br the Horticultural Department of the Paris Exhibition, Author of “ ALPINE FLOWERSf #c. 


This is the most complete and accurate Yearly Reference Book for the use of all interested 
in Gardens yet published. It contains, among other matters, the following, viz.: 


Almanack for the Year 1882. 

Concise Calendar of Garden Operations for each 
month. 

Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables procurable each 
month. 

A Carefully Compiled Alphabetical List of the 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen, Florists, Hot¬ 
house Builders, Engineers, Market Growers, 
and of the Horticultural Trade generally, in 
the United Kingdom and the Principal Foreign 
Houses. 

The Principal Gardens and Country Seats in 
Great Britain and Ireland, arranged in the 
order of the Counties. 

Names of the Principal Country Seats and Gardens 
in the United Kingdom, with their Owners, 
Head Gardeners, Nearest Post Town and 
County. This is by far the most Extensive 
and Complete List of the kind that has been 
prepared. 


Alphabetical List of Head Gardeners in the prin¬ 
cipal Gardens of the United Kingdom. 

New Plants, which have received Certificates from 
the Royal Horticultural and Royal Botanic 
Societies. 

Planters* Tables, Full and Practical 

Tables of Seeds and for Seed Sowing. 

Quantities of Grass Seeds for various Areas. 

Draining and Fencing Tables. 

Timber, Brickwork, Tank, and other useful Measure¬ 
ments. 

Hot-water Pipes, their Contents and Weight, and 
Calculated Heating Power. 

Weights and Measures^— English, and their Foreign 
Equivalents. 

Money —Ready Reckoning, Wages, and Calculating 
Tables. 

Prices of Contract Work —Fencing, Draining, and 
Well-sinking Tables. 

Obituary. 


THE GARDEN ANNUAL" may be ordered of all Booksellers, Nurserymen, and Seedsmen, or may be 

had direct from the Publishing Office. 

Price, in paper cover, ONE SHILLING, post free Is. 3d. 

Strongly and elegantly bound with gilt lettering , 7a. 6d., post free Is* 9d. 


Please send all Corrections and additions to the Editor of “ The Garden Annual, Almanack, and Address Book/ 


.■ > Office,: 37, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Digitized by rigira rom 

5 ^ CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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benjamin edgington. 

CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
x DUKE STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, S. E 


‘ An Idcnl horticultural CSbm Bon. Uuotm. “ The beet (eedenlna 

«r ever publkehed In Kugleud or idj other eaunlrr."—Pcren Uwkiimh, Htw 
rk. “Tm OkButM lithe bat crRutuicd end nio.t U>tcr«atiQ{ journel ol ttr kind 
t nuu.”—J ohn LiMurM, Urueeele. ” TUet excelleet perlodtcel. Th> UeeeeM."— 
ifeeeur Owtn, British Mueeum. " !■ decided); iu|>en«r te en» of the older Joumeli 
he nine kind.”—Moo*«. Boteeio Uerdeue. Sydney. N.S.W - Je prelee 
Ita merit 1 think I- could eey uij thing, howerer etrvoj. if 1 koe* hoe to ley It 


WILD GARDEN 


rightly. 


Or our Groves and Gardens made 
beautiful by the Naturalisation of 
Hardy Exotic Plants ; being one way 
onwards from the Dark Ages of Flower 
Garden 


Monthly, Is. Gd. 


THE GARDEN 


ing, with suggestions for the 

Regeneration of the Bare Borders 
of the London Parks. 

By TV. ROBINSON, F.L.S., 

Founder of Gardening Illustrated. 

Illustrated by ALFRED PARSONS. 


NEW TENNIS TENT. 

Nets, Poles, Chairs, & Tables. 

T5u» commodious ami attractive Tent is rapidly becoming a 
fiTourit* for the Tennis Ground and Lawn. 

61JAMIN EOGFNGTON72, Melt., London Bridge. 


CONTENTS. 

Explanatory. 

Examples from the Forget-me-not Family. 

The Brook-side, Water-side, and Bog Gardens. 
Examples from Hardy Bulbs and Tubers in 
Grasses. 

Example from the Globe Flower Order. 

Plants chiefly fitted for the Wild Garden. 
Selections of Hardy Exotic Hants for various 
positions in the Wild Garden. 

Ditches and narrow shady Lanes, Copses 
Hedgerows, and Thickets. 

Drapery for Trees and Bushes. 

The common Shrubbery, Woods, and Woodland 
Drives. 

Roses for the Wild Garden, and for Hedgerows 

A Plan for the Embellishment of the Shrubbery 
Borders in London Parks. 

The Principal Types of Hardy Exotic Flowering 

Plants for the Wild Garden. 


Amateur's Hot-Water Apparatus. 

CME Mow Combustion Boiler, pipes, and 

L all fittings complete, reatly for erection, from t3 15s. 
dr-jvndent Slow Combustion Star Boilers from 40 1 . each, 
aoated Lists free. 

CHAS. P. KINNELL A CO., 31, Bankside, S.E. 


OULPHOLINE LOTION.-An external Cure 

W far Skin Diseases.— 1 There is scarcely any eruption but 
will field to 8ULPHOLINE and fade away In a few days. 
(Winsry pimple*, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish 
Willy magic; while old skin disorders, that have plagued 
ttftrere for years, however deeply rooted, Sulnhohne will 
fcoctsxfnlly attack them. It destroys the animaicuhe which 

K these unsightly, irritable affections, and always pro- 
* clear skiu Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists, 
holes. k9d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOLSTON BUILDING SOCIETY - 

U FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES- 
ne Directors of the Colston Building Society (incorporated 
ft Act of Parliament) are prepared to receive Loans, in 
Bscnuts to suit invertors, for terms of two, five, or seven 
fas. at £4 10 b. per cent, per annum interest, payable half- 
parly on January 1 or July 1. Applications to be made to 
W aadersigned at the offices of the society, 13, Small Street, 
rool—GEORGE MORRIS, Secretary. _ 


Billbergia roseo-marginal* 
Com Salad, IWgente 
Cytisus purpureus 
Grainnianthesgentianoides 
Turnip, Early Munich 
Yerte d'Etainpes 


C. STEVENS’ HORTICULTC 

SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY 


aou nAiunan inaioni oaui. 

IOOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. Esta- 
1"-: 1JZ). Sales by Auction nearly every'day. Catalogues 
fejWhcation, or post free._ 


HARDENING ILLUSTRATED.-The paper 

vA for amateurs and Villa gardeners, suburban, cottage, 
and town gardening. Window plants, bees, poultry, etc. All 
newsagents. Copy, by post, lid. Vols. I., II., and III. now 
ready, price 6s. 6d. each. 

Gardening Illustrated is al«o published in monthly 
parts, price 5d., post free, 7iL— CASES for binding the 
Volumes of Gardening are on sale, price Is. 6d. each. The 
best way to procure the binding cases is of a bookseller or 
newsagent.—Office, 37, Southampton Street, Coveut Garden, 
Loudon, W.C. 


fa*dl780. 


MMEL’S NEW SEASON PERFUMES, ex¬ 
tracted direct from flowers with hi* patent Myrogene.— 
U Heliotrope, White Pink, White Lihic, White Rose, 
•etta. Rose Laurel, Wallflower, Sweet Pea, Syringa, Ac. 
from 2a 6<1.—EUGENE RIMMEL, 96, Strand; 128 


London : 

THE GARDEN OFFICE, 

37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, 

And through all Booksellers 


■ Capucines.' Paris. 

(EXT 


ii(l purchases the house.— Pretty 0- 

stone bay, Venetian blinds, gas, bells, Ac., 

-city and west; 10 minutes from London Bridge; 

?■!-Address, G. PEARCE, Manager, Croftou Park 


Holmes’ Botanical Note Book 

By E. M. HOLMES, F.I.S., 

Late Lecturer on Botany at Westminster Hospital. 

This book will be found a practical and easy guide to de 
scribing and classifying plants. 

Illustrated, 3s. ; Post Free, ss. 3d. 
Schedules are supplied separately in books of 100, at Is each. 


Page 

Abutilons and Salvias.. 194 

Allamauda gramliflora 194 
Althasa rosea .. .. 198 

American Cowslip .. 199 

Anemones and Tulips.. 203 
Auts, destroying.. .. 195 

Aphides.195 

Apple trees, canker in.. 201 

Azaleas.196 

Bedding plant* .. .. 196 

Bee keeping, commencing 204 
Bigonia gramliflora .. 194 

Bulbs in front garden .. 200 
Cabbages, caterpillars in 203 
Carnations and Roses .. 200 
Chickens dying .. .. 204 

Christmas Rose, seed of 200 
Chrysanthemums, dis- 

budding .. .. • • 193 

Chrysanthemums for 

show .. • • 193 

Clematis, propagating .. 201 
Cucumbers damping off 201 
Cucumbers in frames .. 202 
Cyclamens, young .. 194 
Daisies, var eiatcd .. 201 
Daphne iudica .. • ■ 194 

Deutzia gracilis in pots 193 
Dodecatheou media .. 199 
Eucliaris in cold houses 203 
Everlasting flowers .. 195 
Ferns in glasshouses .. 196 

Flower pots, cleauiug .. 202 

Flower stakes • • •■ 

Flowers for button-holes 199 
Flowers.wild, in the house 193 
Frencli Beans .. • • 201 

Fruits, bush .. .. 197 

Fuchsias, old plants of.. 193 
Glndioii .. •• •• 

Grain's, management of 201 
Green-fly in greenhouse 262 
Grubs in flower beds .. 203 
Hamburghs .. ■ • 204 

Hollyhock, double .. 198 

Holly hock fungus .. 198 

Hollyhocks, propagating 198 

Household.204 

India-rubber plants .. 202 
Ivy, trimming .. .. 203 


Laurus uobilis .. .. 195 

Lawns, renovating .. 202 
Lily of the Valley . ■ 201 
Manure, liquid .. .. 195 

Marguerites, disease in 202 
Orange plants from Becd 193 

Pansies.197 

Paraffin and wireworms 202 
Paris Daisies .. .. 202 

Peaches and Nectarines 197 
Pears on walls .. .. 197 

Pelargoniums, coloured¬ 
leaved .194 

Pelargoniums, raising newl94 
Pinks not blooming .. JTO 
Plant factories .. .. 94 

Plants, climbing .. 19 • 

Plants failing .. 20 > 

Plants for ribbon borders aw* 
Plants, hardy, for border 200 
Plants in glasshouses .. 190 

Plants, packing .. .. 203 

Plants, staking .. .. 197 

Pleroma elegnns.. .. 194 

Poultry, Spanish .. 204 
Potatoes without roots 201 
Primroses and Dahlias 11*7 
Primula nivalis .. ..201 

Primulas after flowering 194 
Ranunculuses .. 201 

Rose tree bark .. .. 196 

Rose trees, grubs in .. 196 
Roses and Carnations .. 200 
Roses eaten .. 196 

Roses in greenhouses .. 196 
Roses, mildew on .. 196 
Roses, propagating .. 195 
Roses in town .. 125 

Rhododendrons .. .. 195 

Schizostylis cocci nca .. 202 
Shrubs for north wall .. 195 
Soot water 202 

Strawberries, trailer la til¬ 
ing .201 

Sweet Bay.19o 

Trumpet flower .. .. 194 

Vegetables .. 197 

Viues, treatment of .. 197 
Worms in pots .. .. 195 

Wireworms ou new land 195 


IE ORCHARDIST.—The most complete 

work on fruit in the English language, 3s. 6d. free by 
j~TnE Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent 


■ US H ROOM CULTURE: its Extension and 

P“ Improvement. Cheap edition, now ready. Price Is. 6d., 
I* free Is. 9<L— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton 
pe t. Cove nt Garden, London. W. C. 

PBTsUB-TROP icAL GARDEN has beau- 

\ tifnlly-engraved figures of all the important types of hardy 
Kts useful in obtaining picturesque effects in the garden. 
*•-, port free 5s. 6<l— Garden Office, 37, South- 
Street. Covent Gard en, London. W.C. 

LPINE FLOWERS FOR ENGLISH GAK- 

1 hens. With numerous fine illustrations. Price 7s. 6(L, 
«fire 8s.—T he Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Hat Garden, London, W.C. 

»UNlNG AND~TR AIN1JN <T IMPROVED. 

By J. SncPSON, of Wortley Hall Gardens. 2s.; post 
ee 2*. 3d—T he Garden Office, 37 Southampton Street, 
(iardeu. London. W.C._ 

lARDY FLOWERS explains the Culture 

. iu<i Propagation of all the finer flowers hardy in our 
with ihort descriptions alphabetically arranged, and 
vs*'-illy-made selections of the plant* for various purposes. 
5 * 3 .P '^lition, 3A 6d., post free, 4s — GARDEN Office, 37, 
5*55® fam Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

,A SEMAINE FRANCAISE can be had or 

^'wdcred of all newsagents, and at all the bookstalls, 
*L; cr will be sent, post free, from the office of the 
fcb 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London, 
- Subscription for one year, 15s. 2d. : six months, 7b. 7d.: 

^wmonths, 3s. lOd. Vols. I, H, and III. now ready, price 


CHRISTY & 00., 155, Fendmrch 8t., London, E C. 


DEADEBS of THE GARDEN are advised to 

-Lw obtain the paper in all cases where it is possible through 
a newsagent, bookseller, or at a railway bookstall, and to re¬ 
quest that it be delivered flat or unfolded, so that injury to 
the Coloured Plate and Engravings may be avoided. Where, 
however, in country district* it may not lie thus obtained with 
regularity, the best way is to forward Subscriptions to the 
Office direct. 


PROCURING GARDENING.-The best way, 

i in all cases where it is possible, is to obtain it through 
the Newsagent*, Booksellers, or Railway Bookstalls, as by 
these means the cost of postage and trouble of banding a ml 
addressing, Ac., is saved. When*, however, in country dis¬ 
tricts the Paper may not be obtained with regularity at the 


A CATALOGUE of Hardy Perennials, Bulbs, 

Alpine Plants, Annuals, Biennials, Ac., including also a 
complete List of British Flowering Plauts and Ferns, and 
adapted for marking desiderata in exchanging hardy herba¬ 
ceous, bulbouB, Alpine and British Plauts Price Gd., post 
free 7d.— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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CHOICE PLANTS for SPRING. 
Great Bargains t 

J H. LEY, Royal Nursery, West Croydon, 

• can supply splendid young plants, all perfect !y clean and 
rigorous, or tne following choice plants, all of which aro 
worth six times the price, and will make fine specimens this 

“ ’ “ -- ’ s. d. 


spring if potted on now :— 

lx Maiden-hair Ferns, six sorts for.- 

12 Choice Ferns, twelve distinct sorts (greenhouse) .. 6 

12 Azaleas, irnlica nnd pcntica .12 

12 Ornamental foliage plants, twelve sorts (store) .. 6 

12 Flowering Stove Plants .6 

12 Flowering Greenhouse Plants.6 

12 Lycopods, twelve rare sorts, strong .4 

12 Pass! ion Flowers and other climl ers, twelve m -its .. 6 

12 Abutilons, all colours and sorts (greenhouse).. .. ft 

6 Adiantum farleyense.6 

6 Orchids, very beautiful sorts .10 

12 Tea Roses, finest sorts, in pots.15 

12 Crotons, all colours and new sorts .. t's. and 12 

12 Marant&s, newest and beat .. fts. and 12 

12 F.pacris, twelve sorts.13 

12 Palms, twelve sorts. €». nnd 12 

12 Carnations, Bride, pure white.6 

12 Pyrethrums, hardy, all colours, twelve new sorts .. 6 

12 Lady Ferns, hardy crested. 4 

12 British Fans. 4 

12 American Ferns, hardy, nil distinct .9 

12 Japanese Ferns, hardy, all distinct .9 

12 Acacias. 4 

12 Clematis, newest and best sorts.12 

- - - . ... ^ and 12 

6s. and 12 

.. 6 

.. 6 

.. .. 6 

.. .. 18 


12 Gloxinias, grand bulbe, splendid .. 

12 Eucharis amazonica. 

12 Pcutos and Emntlu mums, twelve sorts 
12 Adiantum cardiochheimm, strong 
12 Gardenia florida (a few buds) 

12 Gardenia florida, line specimens, budded 

12 Draccenas, fine novelties. 

12 Dracaenas, gjieciiiicns for exhibition 

12 Elegant plants for table deooratioti .. _ 

Sent at once on receipt of P.O.U. Package included and 
plants extra to pay carriage. On £5 orders 10s. worth of 
plants extra can be selected and will be included gratis. 


J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Oroydon. 


New and Rare Plants-Cheap. 

J H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon, offers 
• as follows fine plants In perfect condition, at unpre¬ 
cedented prices :— 

8. d. 

Anthurium Scherzerianum album.3 6 

„ Dechardi, new white .. .. 2s. 6d and 7 6 

Nephrolepis Duffei . Is. and 5 0 

Draca-na Goldieana .. ..76 

Aristolochia ornithoc< phala.2 6 

„ princcpg .. .2 6 

Yucca filamentnsa ariegata .3 6 

Croton Williamsi.3s. Gd and 7 6 

,, trlumphuns .. .. .. .. 3s. Cd. and 7 6 

Asparagus pluiuosus .. .. *.7 6 

Alpiuia vittata.26 

Fosoqucria multiflora.3 6 

Or the 12 tine plants, strongest sizes, for 42s. Package in¬ 
cluded for cash. 

___ JOHN H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 

OK" CHOICE AND" BEAUTIFUL GREEN- 

HOUSE FERNS. 10s., many c f which cannot be bought 
In London nurseries uuaer 2s. Cd. each. All well established 
in small pots: hamper included; carefully named.—J H. 
LEY, Royal Nursery. Croydon ._ 

10 MOST BEAUTIFUL STOVE PLANTS, 6s., 

JLfcf all distinct sorts and well grown plants. Crotons, Dra¬ 
caenas, Allamaudas, etc., etc., etc. Hanqur and careful packing 
gratis for cash.—J. II. LEY. Royal Nursery, West Croydon. 


NTEW BEDDING GERANIUM (Hender’s) 

CRIMSON VESUVIUS, this splendid variety so highly 
spokin of in the horticultural papers us being so much 
superior to Vcruvius for bedding and winter bloom, price Gd. 
each, post free. 

GERANIUM PRIMA DONNA, Dr. Denny’s new pure 
white, so highly spoken of in the papeis when exhibited, and 
obtained first-class certificate, in i( »■ Is. each, post free. 

GERANIUM I’VE GOT IT (Cannell's), new pure white, 
which caused such a sensation when exhibited, and received 
first-class certificate, price Is. each, post free. 

GERANIUM ’WEST BRIGHTON GEM, bright scarlet, 
one of the best winter bloonieis and bedders, Cd. eaih, or 4s. 
per dozen, post free. 

GERANIUM NKWLAND’S MARY, the best bedding 
pink, useful rot plant and market variety, Gd. each, or 4s. per 
dozen, post free. 

GERANIUM H. M. POLLETT, deep crimson, white eye, 
very fine, one of the bi st winter bloonit is, fid. each, post free. 

NEW DOUBLE GERANIUMS of lffiO. 12 fine selected 
varieties for 6s. ; 12 best selected older varieties Double Gera¬ 
niums for 3s.. post free. 

GERANIUM VESUVIUS. Is. Gd. per dozen. 

„ WHITE VESUVIUS, Is. Cd. per dozen. 

„ W (iNDERFUL, Is. Cd. per dozen. 

„ NEW LIFE, Is. Cd. nor dozen. 

DOUBLE GERANIUM MDME. T11IBAUT, 2s. per doz. 

,, ,, MDME. A. BALTKT, 2s.iK*rdo7.. 

SILVER or WHITE VARIEGATED GERANIUM for 
bedding, 2s. per dozen. 

12 MARGUERITE, or Paris Daisy, the free-blooming white 
variety, for 4s.. or Gd. each, post free. 

NEW GOLDEN MARGUERITE, Mr. Howards variety, 
bright yellow, very free bloomer. 4s. per dozen, or 6d each. 

12 HELIOTROPIUMS, best uwarf kinds, Is. 6cL per dozen, 
post free. 

12 LOBELIA KING OF BEDDERS, the darkest blue, 
and best dwarf bedder yet produced, Is., post free. 

12 LOBELIA WHITE QUEEN, the largest pure white 
dwarf bedder yet produced, Is. 6d., post free. 

12 select varieties LANTANA8, free-blooming bedding 
plant (equal to Verbenas), also a useful pot plaut, 12 fine 
varieties, 2s. 6d., post free. 

All the above are GO< >D PLANTS, post free, from 

___ B^W. KNIGHT^Florist. Battle. Sussex. 

PENNY PLANTS for the~ MILLION. — 

X The following are now offered in good plants; 12 
Fuchsias, specially for pots or the border, Is.: 12 yel¬ 
low Calceolarias, Is.; 12 bedding Cupheaa, Is. ; 12 various 
single Geraniums, Is. ; 12 various double Geraniums, Is. ; 
12 Heliotropes, Is. ; 12 white Paris Marguerite, fine for back 
row or for pots, Is. ; 12 dark blue Ageratum, Is.; 12 large 
Victoria Daisies, Is. ; 12 Polyanthus, Is.; 12 scarlet Gera¬ 
niums, Is. ; 12 pink Geraniums, Is. ; 12 Coleus Verschaffelti, 
best for bedding, Is.; 12 Chrysanthemums, Pompone^apanese, 
and large-flowered. Is.; 12 Myosotis (Cliveden Forget-me- 
not), Is.; 12 Bweet Williams, Auricula-eyed, la ; 12 dwarf 
white Ageratums, la ; 12 Coleus, fine for pots, 1s.; 12 dwarf 
blue Lobelia, la ; 12 Iresine Lindeni, Is.; 12 variegated- 
leaved Geraniuma la ; 12 scarlet bedding Tropscolums, Is.; 
12 w hite Geraniuma la Any of the above plants sent post 
free at Is. per dozen, all in good plants. Orders of 10s. and 
npwarda if desired, sent in boxes per rail, carriage ]>ald to 
Loudon, from B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex. 


r PAVEL\E CHOICE FEU NS for greenhouses, 

X 6s.—Lomaria gibba, Adiantum cnrdiochliumnn, Pteris, 
Lastreas. Woodsia, Nejihrolenia Gymnognunma, and other 
beautiful sorts. Hamper included. All fit to pot on at once. 
—J. H. LEY. Royal Nursery, Croydon._ 


CflX NEW CROTONS for 6s.—Fine healthy 

plants ; will mj idly make specimens. Sold at 3s. Gd and 
5a. each in London nurseries. Hamper included.—J. H. 
LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. _ 


OIX NEW DRAC-ENAS for 6«.-Tellingi, 

D Thompsoni, RennnUe, and twenty other sorts to select 
Crom. Catalogue prices, 3s. 6d. anil 5s. each. Hamper in¬ 
cluded. Perfect plants.— J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 

OIX RARE AMERICAN FERNS for 

O Osraunda Claytoniana and cinnamomea, Ostrich Plume, 
8ensitivo Fern, and several other most handsome sorts. 
Hamper included.—J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 

fO MOST BEAUTIFUL OKCHlbS721s.. se- 

lected for cold or hot house; most easy of cultivation, 
requiring little attention except watering; all distinct and 
valuable sorts well established Hamper included—J. H. 
LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 

6 STRONG HARDV CLIMBERS, CsT;Clematis, 

Virginian Creeper, Pyrocantha, 4c., 1J ft. to 3 ft. high 
In pots. Hamper Included—J. H. LEV, Royal Nursery, 
Croydon. 


in HARPY JAPANESE PRIMROSES, 4s„ 8 

lal most beautiful sorts, cashmeriana and erosa, also 
Included, strong in pots, to plant in open border at once. 
Hamper included.—J. IL LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 

TWELVE MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS for 10s.6<l„ 

X choice sorts, as follows: Good plants In small pots, fit to 
make large specimens in eiuly spring; Adiantum cardincliliu- 
num farleyense, assimilc, formosum, podaturn, macro- 
phyllum, 8t. Catharine, trapeziformo, kc., 4c. Hamper 
gratis for cash.—J. H. LEY . Royal Nursery. Croydon. 

TWELVE NEW and HTGHLY:COLOURED 

X CROTONS, 21s.; fine strong plants, all being tops of 
ipecinien plants struck last year—Etna, Coucinna, Fascinator, 
Weismanni, and all other finest sorts. Package gratis for 
m»h with orders.—J. II. LEY, Royal Nursery, "West Croydon. 

T WELVE CALADIUMS, strong plants, 

10s. Cd, nil the choicest in cultivation, started in small 
pots, fit for 6-in. jH)ts at once. Novelties or extra large 
plants, picked roots, 21a per dozen; also smaller at 6s. 
Packages gratia—J. B. LEY, Royal Nursery, Oroydon._ 

The Pvbtiaher bega to nmiounet that the positions of A dvtr~ 
Garments cannot be settled beforehand, not can any guarantee 
be given /or the contiJurd repetition ''/.the ilame+Advertiaement 

(a irmo teirt «*** V ■ f f I > \ i ■ I 


L. f 


70NAL GERANIUMS from B. W. Knight’s 

Xl unrivalled collection. Having one of the largest collec¬ 
tions extant, I am now enabled to offer 100 splendid Zonal 
Geraniums, single and double, in 100 varieties, all true to 
name, for lGs., securely packed, carriage paid to London. 
Smaller quantities of special varieties post free. 

12 unrivalled vnrs. Zonal Ge raniums, the pick of 1880, k 
12 magnificent vars Zonal Geraniums, 3s. 

12 vars. specially relected Zonal Geraniums of 1881,6s. 

12 superb vars. double Geraniums, 3s. 

12 extra select vars. double Geraniums of 1880. 4a 
12 very superb new vars. double Geraniums of 1881, 6». 

12 superb vars. Fuchsias for pots or borders, 2s. 

12 very sujierb vars. Fuchsias of 1879, 1860, 4s. 

12 extra superb varieties Fuchsias of 1861, Gs., post free. 

All the above in good plants from separate pots from 
B. W. KNIGHT, Florist. Buttle, Sussex. 


PJHRIblMAS ROSES.—Beautiful hardy white 

VJ (lowers from Christmas to Lent: one plant,“7d ; six, 
2s. Gd ; twelve, 4s. 6d ; now ready, cash with order; carriage 

pai d. —QIBB8 4 CO.. Woodbridge, 8uffolk. _ 

D1LEA MUSCOSA, a pretty bright green, 
■L Fern-like plant for table decoration, 7d. each, 2 for Is. 
Car riage pa id.—G1BB8 & CO., Wood br idge, Suffolk. __ 

■pUCHSlAS.—Strong plants of best sorts for 
X early flowering, 3s. per dozen.—GIBB8 4 CO., Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk. 

~CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATIONS. 


lanta from open ground. Two for Is. 3d, carriage 
paid—GIBBS 4 CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

WINTER - FLOWERING TREE CARNA 

" v TIONS.—The six best sorts for variety of oolourand 
fragrance, La Belle, The Bride, Miss Jolliffe, Vulcan. M. 
Baldwin, Garibaldi, price 3s. 9d-GIBBS & CO., Woodbridge. 


TENNIS.—Tlio finest close growing evergre 
X GRASS SEEDS for LAWNS, Is. per lb. <;RA 
SEEDS for all purposes and all soils; advice freely giun. 
nobleman's gardener writes: " Knowing how difficult it is 
obtain pure stocks of Gra-s seeds, even when price is a sco 
dary consideration, I write to say the Bupply I obtained fr 
you for our new terraco lawns has given great Ratisfacti* 
Although it was not sown till the middle of July, we n 
(October 18 of same year) have a nice close turf, composed 
the finest dwarf permanent Grasses—quite free from w« 
or objectionable kinds.” Another customer writes: “Hei 
send me three bushels of the very best Lawn Grass See 
suitable for au exceedingly hot upland soil, without any m 
ture of Clover. The seed I have rad of you has been the 01 
kind which has been able to resist the influence of the 1 
ami drought upon my thin, gravelly soil." — RICHAI 
s.MITH and CO., Heed Merchants and Nurserymen, W 
eesler. Established lSSM. 

pHEAT AM) GOOD FLAKTS.—LobeOa - Bl 

VJ Stone and sj eciosa, 2s. 6d. 100, 9tl. dozen; Yerl on 
white, purple, crimson,nnd pink, 6*. 100, Is.2d. dozen: Fui 
sins, in 12 of the best varieties, Is. 4<L dozen, 8a 100: Paniii 
12 grand show varieties, 2s. 6*L dozen, 16a 100; Heliotrop 
la 3d. dozen, Gs. 100; Coleuses, 12 choicest varieties out. 
dozen, ICa 100; Iresine, Is. dozen, Gs. 100; Calceolari; 
Golden Gem, Is. 3<L dozen. 7s. 100; Golden Feather, 2s. ( 
100, 20.*. 1000; Geraniums, tricolor, 2s. Gd. dozen, lfe. 1C 
scarlet ami rose Geraniums, 7a 100. Terms cash. Theplst 
are clean, healthy, and well rooted.—T. FLETCHER & 60 
Florist p. kc. , Che sterfield._ 

CJUCCESSION of Finest Vegetables for 01 

kJ year s supply.—Cauliflower, Veitch's Autnmn Giant u 
Walcheren, Leeks, Welsh Giant and London Flag Is. 1 
100 ; Broccoli, Sipson Early, Higham Early, Ediuont* 
W'hite. Snow’s Winter White, Cattell’s Eclii»«e, Pd. lu 
Covent Garden and Rosebemr Brussels Sprouts, Red Pic 
ling Cabbage, Green Curled Kale, Variegated Kale, Con 
Tronchnda, Drumhead Savoy, Early Ultn Savoy, Menu in 
stadt, Early Rainham and Konparril Cabbage, Tboona 
headed Cabbage, Coe and Cabbage Lettuce, all at 6d. 101 
xidge Cucumber, hardy ridge Melon, ami Vegetable M&rroi 
fine plants, 4 for la, or post free. Is. 2d.—Apply, EDWAR 
LEIGH, Wrotham Farm, Dtinsfold. Godaiming N.R- 
Will send, post free. Cauliflower, Broccoli of plants, at & 
per 100 extra, carefully packed. _ 


pHOICK CHRYSANTHEMUMS.-25 beanti 

VJ ful varieties Pompouet, strong healthy rl»nts for pc 
culture or open grouml, correctly named ana post fm- for4 
12 for 2a (I offer special prize, value five guineas, for cii 
blooms Pompoues for competition amongst my ciutomen a 
Royal Aquarium next November. Everyone can grow Pwi 

} •< nes). 25 varieties Jaitanese and incurved, same price;! 
or 7s., or complete collection of 100 varieties. 12a. cartiaj 
free. Cuttings half price.—N. DAVIS, 66, Warner Row 
mberwell. London. 


"pEtAKGONlUMJS, of all the best shoVaii 

X market sorts, cuttings, assorted buyer * selection. 3*. 64 
dozen ; 2s. half a dozen. Heller’s selection 3s. dozen; Is. 94 
half dozen, free for cash with order, lists free. The thre 
most beautiful Columbines are Anuilegia cocrulea, chryanth 
and cnlifomica, free for 2s. Jainuiese Honeysuckle, tv 
;ood plants, free for Is. 4d. Please send postal orders -w 
"ARREN, How House Nurseries, Cambridge. 


MOTICE-Send for our descriptive list; bva 
doing you will know which are the beat Abutilons 
Coleus, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Petunias, Ac. Post free 9 
application. 12 H. Jacoby, deepest crimson, best bedder.» 
7d. each ; 12 very best, including I’ve got it and H Jacoby.* 
12 grand double, including the best white, scarlet, sdu " 
E. Gladstone (double guinea). 5s.; 12 best Fuchsias, includiB 
Lizzie Vidler, the new maure double, and Hnow Cloud,» 
new German double white, 3s. 6<L : 12 CanneU’s new brool 
Geranium Zulu, 6s.; 9d. each; 12 l>est fringed and stnp« 
Petunias, 5a ; 12 best named Dahlias, show, fancy. 3s. 
liotrope Swanley Giant, blooms 12 in. across, ancl au 
Lady, pure white, la id. the 2 : variegated Musk. 3fi 
Is. 2<1 ; Prize Mimulus, 2a dozen. Free for cash with w* 
—J0NK 8 4 NORTH. H ope Nursery, Lewisham, Kent 

HABTEE’S Grand New Coleus. The l>e»t s< 

yJ sent out; 4 First-class Certificates; Miss Ada Seutw® 
Miss Edith Seiitance, Mias Simpson, Mrs. Stedall, MI 
Vaughan, Mrs. John Pawle, la 3d. each, 5a 6d. t he 6; 
very select varieties, 3s.: 50 grand varieties, 10s.; p* 
packacre free. Geranium Mrs. Parker, silver variegated. 1 
beautiful double pink flowore, great acquisition, loj m. ■ 
—JONES 4 NORT H, Hope Nursery, Lewi-Jiam^Kent^ 

PERANIUM I’VE GOT IT, the rery l 

U pure white, 6s. per doz.. Is. each. New Fuchsia J 
Lizzie Vidler is n beautiful mauve-coloured double of a* 
tirely new shade of colour. Owing t-o its being smc’ 1 a (4j 
did plant maker we are able to offer at a price that via 
able all lovers of Fuchsias to obtain it. Three wcjl'Wj 
cuttiugs, Is. 4d. Cash with order.—JONES 4 NORTH. 9 
Nursery. Lewisham. Kent. J 


Plants to flower tfiia season, 9«L each. Seed of each, 9d. per 
packet.—GIBBS 4 CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk 

rpUBEROUS BEGONIAS. -Strong healthy plants 

X from the best named sorts to flower this season, 6 for 
3s. 3<L, assorted colours. Specimen for 8 stamps.—GIBBS 
k (!(>., Woodbridge. Suffol k._ 

AllCOTlANA LONG1FLORA. — Plants 1 h. 

J-v each; seed 7tl per rkt. A deliciously fragrant plant 
with pare white flowera; one will scent u whole house; easily 
cultivated ; almost perpetual bloomer. — GIBBS 4 CO.. 
Woodbridge, Suffolk^ 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS.-A fine lot 

from a celebrated Continental raiser, six for 3a 3d., as¬ 
sorted. First-class novelties.—UIBBH 4 CO., Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. 


N E ?L 


pKJLMULAS.— hmest fringed red and white, 

X Is. per dozen ; seed ftd. Fern-leaved variety, most beau¬ 
tiful red and white, Is. Gd. per dozen; seed Gd. per packet.— 
GIBBS k CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, 6 good plants, Is 9d.; 

X Habrothninnus elegans, clioice for bloom in winter, 
scarlet, 3 ro< d plants. Is. 3d., free.—A. SWANSON, Florist, 
Barton-on-Humber.__ 


1 on CHOICE BEDDING PLANTS for 10s., 

IlO consisting of 20 Geraniums, 20 Heliotropes, 20 
Eclieverias, 20 Fuchsias, 20 Calceolarias, 10 Dahlias, 10 
Coleus, package included; Harrison’s Musk, Is. per dozen; 
choice Pansy seed, Gd. per packet; a box of cut flowers, post 
free, la-Addres*. ANTHONY CULLEN, “ * ‘ ~ 

Rond, Staines, Middlesex. 


"DEGONIAb, Tuberous rooted, Laings W 
D strain, strong seedlings, to flower this year, 
good. 12 for 4a, 6 f< r 2s. 2d ; Ivy-leaf Geranium*. 6 ■ 
very best single and double, including La Iranoe, tae« 
between zonal and Ivy-leaf. 4s. ; 36 Phlox Drum** 
gran diflora. Is. 2d.; 24 double Zinnias, la 2d.; Gsnnli 


—JONES 4 NORTH, nope Nursery, Lewisham, KentJ 

fiHEAP”PLANTS.—Astcra, Perilla, Agera« 
U Thox Drummontli, 6d. doz.; Fuchsias, 
santhomums, Is. 6d. dozen; Harrison’s Musk, » 
scarlet Musk, three for la: Begonia Weltoiiieu«a * 
Double Petunia (Crimson King), three for la : Toa»to9 
dozen.—W. K BOYCE, 14, Gloucester Road 

GERANIUMS (from i«)ts).-Vesuvius. J 
Uf Hogg, Stella, Master Christine, Is. W-. Mra 
3*. 6d. dozen; reduction for 100; free for ca R n. 
BA RTLE , Tyeraall Hall, Bmdfortl__ 

F OR PRESENTSOWING.- 24i*cket8chai 

varieties, perennials and biennials, W**!. 0 . n . Si 1 - - 
4c., 2s. 2d. free; half. Is. 2d. free.—F. B. BAlLKi, 
man, 4, Market Street, Westhoughtoii^uear t 

fjlNERA RIA. - Wells’ large-flowering, Hj] 

O 3 in. across, see report in Gardening lL U r *r5 
April 15, page 76. This m the best time to sow, re ^ 
Is 6d. and2s. Gd. from W. WELLS, Florist, 

Surrey. ______ 

TTARDY BIUTISH FERNS. -.Twonfl 
U iwo.l .urd, henlthy ptenU 

post free for fifteen stamps.—J. RIOHARD8» W* 1 
Barnstaple. 




___olUNsnx, at the Office, 57, Southampton Stm' 

Florist, Gresfiam Parish of St. Paul, London, W.C., in the County ol 
Saturday. June 24, 1852 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. 

REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 



ippli- PHOICE PLANTS. 

dished L/ extant, 1: 

rterre, I 2 for 1>.; 6, 2s. 6d. ; 1 
xmler, clamen, Wiggins' suj 
aw n.— | strain grown, 2s. am 


Gloxinias, finest strains 

extant, 3s. per dozen; Tuberous Begonias, Lairg's finest, 
‘ c ej ' ’1, 4s. Begonia Frct-beli, 6 for 2s.; Oy- 
irb, 2s. per dozen; Cinerarias, best 
2a. 6d. ; Grand Petunias, Is. ; finest 


Reduction In Prices to clear. 
TWTARVEL OF CHEAPNESS.-5th year of dia- 

tribution.— I am prepared to supply a few more of my 
well-known hampers of flowers. 20 doz. choice bedding plants 
for 15s. 6<1 , including 10 doz. best assorted Geraniums 
(alone worth the money), and 10 dozen Fuchsias, Aster*, 
Petunias, Zinnias, Stocks, Phlox Drummondi. Balsams, 


W aewfar. 


lasting?), 2 dozen for Is 2d. ; Nicotian* afflnls, Is. 2*1. each.— 
RAVEN8CROFT, 13, Bel voir Road, Lordship Lane, 8.E. 

PJHOICE CHltVSANTHEMUMS.-Besm- 

rieties only, very strong plants, named, 2s. per doz., post 
free; larger, from, or in single pots, 3s. 6d. per doz. Pot at 
once.—RAVENSCROFT, 13, Belvoir Road. Lordship Lane, 


j. cuiniM, Plumas, oiociva, rinux. nrunmioiiui, uaisams. 
Lobelias, Tropseolum, Ac.; package included. Orders will be 
sent out in rotation, and must be accompanied by a remit¬ 
tance—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath Nurseries, 

Uxbridge. 


1 1 ■Ji.JN dozen Redding Plants for /s. 6d., com- 
-L prising 4 dozen Geraniums and 6 dozen various ; package 
included.-T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge. 

■NTEVV DOUBLE MIMULlJS ~ Hose-in-fiose, 

J-4 very pretty, strong plants, 2a dozen.—T. HAWKINS, 
Hilling don H eat h, Ux bridge. 

HYCLAMEN.—Large bulbs of finest strains 

grown, 5s. dozen; very cheap.—T. J. HAWKIN # Hil- 
lingdon Heath , Ux bridge. 


N "D —ALL plants sent out by me are healthy 

• • and strong, and all orders over Is. carefully packed 

^ j ’ n strong wooden boxes with damp Moss, and guaranteed to 

nmellins, travel any distance with perfect safety. Most flattering testi- 
y stamp. | tnonials arrive daily.-RAVENSCROFT, Belvoir Road, 
?ed Mer- Lordshi p Lane, S.E, ______ 

Tvfc> "PERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, andSomer- 

, f. »et, by an experienced collector of 25 years; correctly 

i of the - j ---*-*- ■ with Instruction Book for making 

s, Ac., with each 5e. order. 14 to So) 
100. Small (post), 30 for 2s. ASPLE- 


1UMS (Regal and Fancy).—Finest 

i, in full flower, very handsome plant* 
128. per doz.; second quality, lCs. per doz. 
[8, F.R .H.3 ., Hilling don Heath , U xbrid ge. 
—Choicest varieties in fulTDower, 
per doz., carefully packed.—T. J. HAW- 


carefully packed, 1 
T. J HAWKINi 

PUCHSIAS.- 

J- 6s. and 12s. ; 
KINS, Hillingdon 


kotk. so as named varieties. 7s. per 100. Smal l (po st), 30 for 2s. A8PLE- 
NIUM FONTANUM. SEPTENTRIONALE. and POLY- 
1IUHARD STIC HUM LONCIIITIS (Holly), Is. each. 1000 varieties 
Worcester. BRITISH and EXOTIC. Catalogue. 2d. Estab. 25 years.- 
in ereat K GILL, Lodging-houee Keeper, Lynton, N. Devon. [1821 

unsightly PLOVES, WHITE CLOVES. - The White 

"w I* liBt vj clove Mrs. Sinkins is the largest, earliest, and best 
“ & LU., known. Cuttings in any quantities safe by post. Sample 

_ _box of blooms twelve stamps. The trade supplied.— >V. 

_ Strong WE ALE, Taplow, Buck* _ 

i-flowering pfilMULAS ! PRIMULAS ! PRIMULAS !- 

! w v,w: R W. BEEDELL S noted strain, same as sent out in 

A * ,cl,or ‘ a previous years, Is. 6d. per doz., 10s. per 100. 90s. per 1000; 

;- Cinerarias same price. Post free, seed of the above, 2s. 6d. 

distinct and Is. 6d. per packet. Testimonial.— “ Eastern Villa, 
t« sent car- Havant, Hants—“Dear Sir,—The Primulas and Cinerarias 
ans Rond, I had of you were the finest I have ever Been, both for size 
[1624 and colour. Some of the blooms of both kinds measured 
“I \ 2$ to 2* in. across —Yours, Ac., J. Collins, April 29, 1882." 

IS, Rone- _ R W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. 

!roforK; pYCLAMEN PERSICUM. — Pot now for 

•WLANI), L/ winter blooming. Strong, 3 to 5 leaves, Is. Gd. per doz.. 

post free. Gloxinias, as fine a strain as possible to buy. Is. 6d, 

:—■ per doz., 10s. per 100, post free— R. W. BEEDELL, The 
n I o) el?* ^ ur8tr * L> *’ Walfington, Surrey. 

-W v. "DEGONIAS, Tuberous-rooted. — Will flower 

ridge. JJ this season, 2 for Is.: Myrtles, sweet-scented, 2 for Is. ; 

Lavender, Is. per doz.; Nicotiana longiflora, 2 for Is. All 
eti>*°lol g P° st *ree.-R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, WaUington, 


»r uoz., careruu 
Icath, Uxbridge. 


TOMATOES 

J- Grown with i 


— Grown with immense success last 
i no Illustrated, July 16, 1881. 
plants, 2s. dozen, carefully packed, 
lingdon II. ath, Uxbridge._ 


rear. Vide Garden- 
jarne Btrain. Strong 
-T. J. HAWKINS 11U- 


ALCEOLARIAS. 


L lliSCb.—Azalea, 9d. per dozen ; variegated 
Geraniums, Is. per dozen; plain ditto, 9d. per dozen; 
hsias, 9d. per dozen: Calceolarias, 5s. per 100.—T. J. 
WHINS, HUlingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 

lRNATION and PICOTEE.—Finest strain. 

strong little plants, 5s. per 100.-T. J. HAWKINS, 


P.RAND NEW COLEUS -These surpass all in 

vT cultivation. Matterhorn, Choulex, Montefleury, Monte 
Rosa, Aubonne, Chillion, 6d. each, or 2s. 6d. the set of six ; 
the Demon Coleus, most curious and effective, Is. each ; 
Mrs. G. Simpson, Royal Purple, James Barnshaw, Lovely 
Glitter, Princess, Diadem, Sensation, Prince of Wales, 
DucheBS of Tcck, Desideratum. Juno, 3d. each, or 2s. 6d. the 
set of twelve —ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wal- 

lington, Surrey._ 

"PUCHSLAS. — Twelve best named varieties, 
-L such as Lucy Finnis, Purple Prince, Ac., for 2s. ; Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns,4 for Is —now is the time to pot them , Agcratums, 
dwarf,blue,and white,Is. 3d. per doz., 7s.per 100; Alternanthera 
major aurea, golden leaves, 1 b. 6d. per doz., 8s. per 100; 
do. amcena magnifica, Is. i>erdoz., 5s. per 100; Mesembry- 
anthemum, Is. per doz., Gs. per 100; Irerine Lindcni and 
brilliaiitissima. Is. per doz.. 7s. per 100.—ROBT. W. 


IT ARK ISON’S - GIANT MUSIC. 

J-I- scented and beautiful in flower. Is. 6d. 


aceuieu auu oeauuiui in newer, is. oa. per uozen. — a. 
J. HAWKINS, Hillingd on Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

Strong out tings, 6d. dozen, 

-T. J . IIAWK IN3, H Ulingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 

_ Best strain, Is. dozen.— 

T. J. HAWKINS, HUling do n Heath, Uxbridge. 

_ _ Cabbage plants, Is. 6d. 

Li per 100 ; Cauliflower, 3 best vnrieties, 2s. per 100; Broc¬ 
coli, 3 varieties, 2s. per 100; Co* and Cabbage Lettuce, Is. per 
100. —T. HAWKI NS. F.R.H .S.. Hillui g don Heath, Uxbridg e. 
TJITALLFLOWER, Harbinger or Blood-red; 
VV strong plants, 3s. 100 ; 25s. 1WX).-T. J. HAWKINS, 
HUlingdon H eath, Uxbridge. _ 


[ONEYSUCKLE. 

.OTlYhOck. 

L T. Z. ZLL"’lll- r Z, I 

HEAP PLANTS. 


U .11 , — csvu i>y many ui 

‘codinggardeni*r» since 1859 against red spider, mildew, ! 

■y*-nily »nS MharVi;»i> t - ft _i .. 

Ifcpdlouo 

■*=« for V.___ 

ithou intended to supei 

JftRICAN BI.I(i . 

hard painter s brush on 
ram Lcmpound. and working the lather into the infected | 

[SriUKbTiNE kee]* feet dry 

leather, takes a polisl 
wholesale by Price's Patent 
Si ^ Seedsmen and Oiluu r 

•“difficulty in getting Gish uratin 


’inea and fruit trees. Has outlived nnur 
odedto supersede it. In boxes. Is., 3s., It 

on APPLE TREES BEEDELL, llieNurseries , \va t 1 ingtom"8urrey . 

T OBELIA, Beedell’s Prize white, li 

J-l Gs. per 100; Lemon Verbenas, 4 for 1 h. ; C 

-—---- per doz.; do. The Bride, pure white, 4d. each; 

softens hard Bad of Fire, 4d. each; Abutilon Boule do Neig 
Inboxes, 6<L and 6d. each ; Heliotrope, light and dark, Is. 6d. pc 
landle Company Harrisoni. 9d. per doz.; Verbenas, mixed colour 
Complaints are -ROBT. W. BEEDELL. The Nurseries, Wallii 

OA DEVONSHIRE ferns, namec 

_ crX. for Is. Gd , with seuarate cultural instruc 

[E 1 Hnsi? f lincp I— _* o J a~ * * — »ort, and i>aiticulars of the soil it grows best ii 

I* ’ , tlUorj . Patent Red Rubber potsoroutdoorculturo,Maiden-hair(Aspltuium 

tbu. ofGovermnent Depart- black Maideu-hair (Asplenium Adiantum uig 

r rSu T ' n * Quality. Lasts four times with good crowns and roots and instructions, 1 

r in Rubber Hose; lighter in weight. All securely packed in strong box, post fr 

and cl i e »I >erin the long run than any OGILVIE, Newton Tracey, BarnsUple. 

ofyrjur 11 Red^kubb^Hin um^c(" yeans,^and TjEVOXSHI^tE FERNS.-Healthy 

as ever" Private customers supplied at aJ good crowns ; several varieties ; one, two, or three dozen 
a J < lP rice » of MEKRY>VEATHEE A roots, free, eight, lourteen, or twenty Btamps.—T. GAY, 
ramifactuiera, 63, Long Acre, W.C. i Derby, Barnstaple. 


TV/TYRTLE.—Cuttings strike easily now; 9d. 

1V 1 doz,—T. J. HAWKINS. Hil li ngdon H eath, Uxbridg e. 

A URICULAS.—Surplus stock of stage and 

-L±. alpine leading varieties ; healthy plants, warranted true 

to name, at moderate prices. Catalogues on application to 
J. MENZIES, Bankhead, Dunsc, N.B._[1803 

PYCLaMEN GRANDIFLORUM and the 

w famous Covent Garden varieties; strong young plants 
for winter flowering specially prepared for amail growers. 
Is. 6d. per dozen ; 10s. per 100; extra selected, 2 b. per dozen, 
post free; cash with order; scarlet Anemone, 6tL per pkt 
—J. CORN HILL, Byfleet, Weybridge, 8urrey. 
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A SB FEB CENT. SAFE INVESTMENT, DANIELS’CHOICE SEEDS 

The above guaranteed half-yearly DIVIDEND secured on the Shares of the ^or Present Sowing. 


The above guaranteed half-yearly DIVIDEND secured on the Shares of the 

NORTHAMPTON STREET T RAMWAYS 00. 

“ On Whit Monday the nnmber of passengers carried was 9000, and on Whit Tuesday 6000, 
being the two successive days of heaviest traffic.”— Northampton Daily Chronicle. 

*• There is probably no town in the kingdom better adapted for a comprehensive system of 
tramways than Northampton. In our judgment the local circumstances are more favourable 
than the best of the midland towns.”— The Shareholder. 

Apply for prospectus and forms of application for shares to the Secretary, 
Northampton Street Tramways Company, 19, Walbrook, London, E.C. 


JOHN GREEK’S 

ROOTED CUTTINGS & PLANTS 

OF THE FOLLOWING ABE NOW BEADY. 

Carriage paid for Cash -with Order. 

All plants sent by post are carefully packed In tin cases with 
damp Moss, which is the only mire and safe method. 

Catalogue tree for a penny stamp . 

Single Dahlias — Paragon, j Fuchsias, 12 exhibition var., 


each la 
totea. each Cd. 

Cerrantesi, each 9d. 
Bcarlet Dwarf, each 2d. 
Yellow Dwarf, each 9<L 
mixed unnamed, 4s. 6d. 
do*. 

Dahlia Zimapani (the Black 
Dahlia), each 9d., 3 for 
2s. 

Dahlias—Bouquet or Pom- 
pone rar.. 6 var. for 
£. 6d. 

Show and Fancy, 6 Tar. 
for 28. 6d. 

Zonal Pelargoniums (for pot 
culture), 6 extra fine Tar. 
for 3 b. ; 6 Tery fine new 
.rar. for 5e. 

S r. Denny, each 6d. 

dme. A. Baltet, each6d. 
Charier Darwin (new), i 
first-class certificate of 
B.H.S., each 2a. 

La France (new), rich | 
violet solferino, each 


very choice, for 4s. 6<L ; 
6 exhibition var. for 
2 s. 6d.; 12 fine decora¬ 
tive var. for 2s. 6d.; 6 
decorative var. for Is. 6d. 

prooumbens (species), 

eaoh 6d. 

splendens (species), each 
64. 

microphylla (species), 

each 6d. 

Trumpeter (new), each Is. 

New Fuchsias of 1882, 6 var. 
for JOs. 

Lobelia fiflgens (the Cardinal 
Flower), splendid in the 
autumn, each 9d.; 3 for 
2 s.; 6s. per doz. 

Coleus, magnificent coloured 
varieties, 6 for Is. 3d.; 
12 for 2s. 6d.; 25 for 8s. 

6 new varieties for 2s. 6d. 

The Queen (new), each 6d. 

Pompadour, each la 

Mr*, w. H. Shiireff (new), 
each 6d. 

Mrs. Q. Simpson (magenta 
crimson), each Is. 

Dolly Var den (new, 1882), 
each 5a 


SEEDS FOR SUMMER SOWING. 

A few really Choice Pockets, post free, for stamps, to. 

UNSOLICITED EVIDENCE OF QUALITY. 

From David B. Clarke, Esq., 31, Waterloo Street, Glas¬ 
gow.—“ The seeds I got from you last year through a friend 
have pleased me very well" Feb. 27,1882. 

From the Gardener at Bennington Rectory, Stevenage, 
Herts, Jan. 26, 1882.—"Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Mills were well 
pleased with the supplies 1 had from you last year.” 

From Mr. Wm. Page, Leigh, Lancashire.—“ I am very 
well pleased with the seeds you sent me." May 6, 1882. 

From Mr. C. J. Russell, Heathfield, Sussex.—“Your 
seeds have given me great satisfaction last year.” Jan. 18, 
1882. 

From A. C. Bartholomew', Esq., Park House, Reading, 
England.—“The seeds you sent me gave great satisfaction? 
Feb. 8,1882. 

From W. H. Bumley, Esq., Marlborough Park, Belfast.— 
“ The seeds I got in your establishment last summer proved 
Buch gems. I send you another order.” March 13,1882. 

From Mr. John Richardson, Elm Cottage, Rawcliffe, 
Selby, England.—“ Your Stocks were the admiration of all 
who saw them last year." May 8, 1882. 

Perpkt.—s. <L 

Auricula alplna, ex. ex. quality .. .. 6d. and 1 0 

Begonia erects, ex. ex. quality .. .. ..10 

Begonia semperflorens rosea .. .. .. ..06 

Begonia, tuberous-rooted double, finest quality .. 2 6 
Calceolaria, extra fine, trial packet .. .. 6<1 and 1 0 

Cineraria, extra fine quality .. .. .. 6d. and 1 0 

Cyclamen giganteum universum, ex. ex. 2s. 6<L and 3 6 

Genista fragrans, fine pot plant .. .. ..06 

Gloxinia, the finest in the World .. .. ..16 

Carnation, dwarf scarlet Grenadier, fine market plant, 

moet proliferous bloom .. .. ..10 

Carnation, Picotee, and Pink, finest French seed, ex. ex. 1 0 
Mimulus, the Clapham strain, ex. ex. .. ..06 

Pansy, extra fine Belgian .. ., .. fid. and 1 0 



[ Pott or Carriage Free at price* quoted 

DANIELS’ DEFIANCE CABBAGE.—The most migcii 
cent variety ever Bent out, weight 12 lb. to 15 lb ra 
markably early, short-legged, and compact, and of tbl 
most delicious Marrow flavour. Should be in even 
garden. e rj 

Per pkt. Is. 6cL, per or 3 1 

From Rev. E. P. CAMBRIDGE, Warmwell Rectory 

“July 21. 

“Daniels' Defiance Cabbage has turned out the finest 
most delicate flavoured I hare ever eaten.” 

ONION, Daniels’ Golden Rocca, magnificent variety, & d 
equal to the finest imported Onions, 

per pkt.1 | 

, Daniels’ Giant Roeoa (true), splendid variety, 
frequently weighing 2 lbs, to 3 lba each, 

peroz. II 

Large Red Tripoli .. - .. .. II 

., » White „ . 0 1 

„ White Lisbon. 0 I 

„ „ Spanish .. „ 0 1 

„_ New Queen. „ „ 1 i 

LETTUCE, Black-seed Bath Cos.„ 1 I 

„ Wheeler’s Tom Thumb.. „ II 

,, _ Hardy Hammersmith .. .. .. „ 1 | 

PARSLEY, Daniels’ Queen. per pkt, 1 I 

TURNIP, Daniels' Improved Snowball .. peroz. Q > 


Pansy, extra flue I 


do. grand moculata, ox. ex. , ..26 

do. Paris Exhibition ,, „ ..10 

do. Emperor William ,, ,, ..0 6 

do. Blue Beard .. .. ,, .. ..0 6 

do. Quadricolor .. ., ,, ..0 6 

do. New striped, ex. .. „ .. ..0 6 

do. Dr. Faust, black .. ., ,, ..0 6 

Polyanthus, Floors Castle Gold-laced.. .. ..0 6 

do. Hose-in-Hose .. .. .. ..10 

do. New fancy, cx., ex. ., ,.6d.and 1 0 

Pelargonium, Lemoins's zonals .. .. ..16 

Primula, Chinese double forms for bouquets .. ..26 

do. Chinese, extra fine CoTent Garden, Is., la. 6d. 3 6 
do. alpines, is collection of six gems, for rook work 4 6 
Canterbury Bells, new double rose .. .. ..06 

do. frilled white .. .. ..0 6 

do. 14 vara, mixed, ex. ex. .. 3d. and 0 6 

Clianthus puniceus (Lobsters-claw Plant) .. ..0 6 

Dianthus alpinuSj a gem for rockwork, rare in seed .. 10 
Honesty, early crimson, beautiful .. .. ..03 

May Weed (the doublte white biennial Chrysanthemum) 0 3 
Scabious, extra fine double .. .. ..03 

Stock, biennial sorts, for next year’s bloom, 6 varieties, 

separate .. ..20 

(includes Oorbeille and New Canary Yellow). 

Thrift for edgings, five colours for la 3d. .. ..06 

Viola. Dixon s mixed hybrids .. .. .. ..06 

Wallflower, double German, ex. ex. .. .. 4d. and 0 6 

do. early sorts, Harbinger, Cloth of Gold, Bel- 

voir Castle, Ac. .. .. .,03 

Writ* for Catalogue, post free, for 3d. 

EC ARTLAND’H 
Old Established Seed Warehouse, 00BK. 


6 d. and 1 0 
.. 2 6 


FoUage Geraniums, 6 beauti- crimson), each la 

ful var. for 2s. Dolly Varden (new, 1882), 

Freak of Nature, each 9d. each 5a 

Mltwi Bedding Geraniums, Chrysanthemums (for pot 
2 s. per do*. culture), 6 var.for Is.fid.; 

Scarlet Vesuvius, 2a and 12 var. for 3a; 6 early 

2 s. fid. doz. flowering for the gar- 

White Vesuvius, 2a and den. Is. fid. 

6 <L doz. Tradescantias, 3 beautiful 

Silver Leaf, 2s. and 2a 6d. var., including the new 

doz. var. multicolor, for Is. 

Christine (pink), 2s. and Polyanthus, choice mixed, 
2 s. 6d. doZ. Is. doz. 

Mrs. Pollock, 2s. 6d. and Phlox (herbaceous), named 
8 s. 6d. doz. var., 4s. 6d. doz. 

Salvia patens (blue), each 6d. Lobelia Emperor William, 
Pine-apple scented (rare), la 6d. per doz. 

each 64. Sparmannia africana, ea. Gd. 

Galoeolaria Golden Gem, Paasidora ccerulea, each 6d_ 


each fid. Sparmannia africana, ea. Gd. 

Galoeolaria Golden Gem, Passidora ccerulea, each 6d_ 
la 6d. and 2s. per doz. and la 

Alpine Auriculas, 2s. 6d. doz. Anemone japonic* alba, 9d. 
Scented-leaf Geraniums, 3 for each. 

Is.; 6 for 2s. Scarlet Musk, 2 for la 

Paris Daisies, white, 4 for Is.; Primula globoaa, 2a doz. 

yellow, 3 for Is. Fern-leaved, 2s. 6<L doa 

Begonias, perpetual flower- Cinerarias (Carters* superb 
ing, 3 var., Is. fid. strain), la 6d. and 2a doz. 

Testimonial from W. Mills r. Esq., Nicolaieff, South 
Russia. 

“tyze box of rooted cuttings to hand. The plants are in 
first-rate condition.” 

JOHN GREEN, 

The Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich 

SMITH’S 

Seeds of Florists' Flowers 

FROM NOTED <b MAGNIFICENT STRAINS, 
Which oaa be recommended with the greatest confidence. 

DESCRIPTIVE LIST ON APPLICATION. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

SEED MERCHANTS AND NURSERYMEN, 

_ WORCESTER. _ 

Ferns I Ferns ! I Beautiful Ferns I! I 

the celebrated Devonshire fern 

X PACKET, containing twenty of these most beautiful 
plants, many varieties, named, suitable for window gardening, 
table decoration, Ac., together with full printed cultural 
directions and ample instructions for making rockeries and 
Wardian and other Fern cases. Price Is. 3d., free. ENGLISH 
MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS (Asplenium Adiantum nigrum), 
healthy plants, 9d. per dozen, free. 100 large assorted roots, 
5s. fid., not to include carriage.—J. SEWARD, Fernist, Barn¬ 
staple. ---- — - - [1849 


Special quotations for larger quantities on application. 

DANIELS BROS,, 

Boyal Norfolk Seed Establishment, Norwich 

ONE FENNY EACH. 

W H. SMITH offers the following in strong 

• healthy plants at above extraordinary price for pi 
and choice plants; order Is. and under, 2d. for postage mu 
be sent; cash with orders :— 

Geraniums, Fuchsias, Coleus, Mimulus, Heliotropes. Vs 
benas, Marvel of Peru, Cupheas, Lobelias, Petunias, Artilki 
Plants, Antirrhinmna. Acliimemea, Sensitive Plants, 8«iuni 
Salvias, scarlet Lychnis, Geuma, Ageratums (dwarf blue an 
variegated), Perillas, Lan tanas, Aquilegias, Ansgallis India 
Ferns, Mosses. Begonias, Ac 

L I 

Stocks and Phlo* Drummondi, per dee. .. .. J 

18 Choice Plants for window .. .. J 

24 ditto for the garden .. .. .. J 

24 ditto for window box.. •• J 

6 Coleus, choice new .. .. •• .. J 

12 ditto, including above 8 ,, .. •• 1 

6 Selected Fuchsias .. „ .. ..1 

12 Mixed ditto.. .. 1 

6 Selected Geraniums .. * • .. .. J 

24 Cuttings of choice plants •• .. ] 

Coleus Verschaffelti, per 100 .. .. .. £ 

Golden Feather, 50 transplanted .. .. .. J 

Lobelia spedosa or com pacta, 50 for .. .. 1 


NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots. ^ =77 • v " xr'^ y 

Seller's selection. 30s. ner dozen. Pnrchiu-r'ii ditto. JMa W. H • SMITH* F13111111 g llfll ll. NOfWlCI 


( Seller's selection, 30s. per dozen. Purchaser's ditto, 36s. 

The above comprise all the best English and French raised 
Hybrid Perpetuuls, Perpetual Polyantha, Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
and Perpetual Moss. 

Roses of 1881 

Of above-named classes, 18s. to 24s. per dozen, in pots. 

Choice Roses. 

Tea-soented, Hybrid Tea, Noisette, China, and Bourbon, 
18s. to 24s. per dozen ; strong plants, in pots. 

Descriptive List on application, 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

NURSERYMEN AND SEED MERCHANTS, 

WORCESTER. 

120 Strong Plants for 5s. 

& ASHENDE.N & SONS are now sending out 

• their Box of Cheap Plants, containing 00 Geraniums, 
various colours, including gold, silver-leaf, and best double 
white, 20 Blue Lobelias. 10 Heliotropes, 10 Verbenas, 10 
Ageratums, 10 Calceolarias, for 5s., or 60 for 2a. 6d., box 
included. The above are sure to give satisfaction. For cash 
with order.—Bat and Ball Nursery, Gravesend. [1817 


Primulas and Cinerarias. 

J M. BLAMEY, Penryn, Cornwall, is again 

• offering these unequalled strains. Primulas, Is. 5<L 
per doz.. 9s. 6d. per 100; Cinerarias, Is. 2d. per dex.; post 
free, cash with order. -. _ [1612 
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SPECIAL OFFER, to clear, for 6s.-1 

O Geraniums, 12 Fuchsias. 12 Heliotropes, 12 Ageratura 
12 Verbenas. 12 Coleus, 12 Petunias, 12 Mimulus, 12 A-t< 
nantheras, 24 Lobelias, 24 Golden Feather (tunEplackN 
12 Phlox Drummondi. The above collection of 1«X* “ 
strong plants, safely packed in hamper, withextra plan's ! 
carriage, on receipt of P.O.O. for «e.-W. H. BMIT1 
Framingham, No rwich. ___ 

FERNS A SPEOIALITT. 

SpecUl Lirt (February, DDfMJr. 

1PHE LARGEST STOCK in the greatoatntn 

A ber of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and 
house cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and oin 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send for shove u 
before buying elsewhere. Post free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NUR8BBY, SALE, MANCHSSTEl 

Primulas I Primulas ! Primulas I 

Thirteenth year of distribution. 

IA/1LLIAMS’ Superb Strain, Is. 6t\. per doze 
v f 10s. per 100; Cinerarias, same price. Package n 
carriage free. The above are quit* equal to those I have* 
out in previous years. Cash with order.—JOHN L* 

The Nurseries, Coventry. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

GARDEN PLANTS WHICH CAN BE 
RAISED FROM SEED. 

Amateur gardeners are frequently perplexed to 
Ildov what to select from the long catalogue 
of plants raised from seed that pass under the 
bead of annuals or biennials, or even more per- 
eanent plants, as it is amongst the showy 
usual* that we find the most popular plants; 
but their great failing is that their season of 
levering is very brief, and, although we have 
sot long to wait for their gay flowers, they 
gt soon over, and if used in quantity they 
leate a blank or void that is not easily filled 
lithe latter part of summer. I propose, there- 
Ins, to give a list of plants that are very easily 
raised from seed, ana that last the entire sea- 
sod, having a continuous habit of sending up 
nceeuioiud lots of flower, and many of them 
then once planted will last for many years. 

Snapdragons (Antirrhinums) have been 
greatly improved of late years. Sown in March 
in a cold frame they will be fit for planting in 
teds or borders in May, and will make a fine 
display in summer ana autumn, and if left 
through the winter will make a very early bloom 
the second year, after which they may be 
cleared off or left, for if divested of old flowers 
and seed pods they are almost continuous 
lowerers, and are invaluable for furnishing out 


Columbines (Aquilegias) have lately be¬ 
come very popular, and are extremely useful 
far beds or borders. They may be treated like 
fee 8napdragon, and will be found most effec¬ 
tive for beds er large masses or groups in 
ihrubbery borders. A. ccerulea, glandulosa, 
sod Skinneri are excellent. 

Asters are one of the very best of the annual 
section as they come in after many other flowers 
are done, and have such beautifully varied flowers, 
both in size and colour, that they may truly be 
called an indiapensible autumn flower. Bede 
planted with the tall Chrysanthemum-flowered 
varieties, and edged with dwarf bouquet sorts, 
bok extremely well, while the Pteony-flowered 
and quilled varieties look well in masses in the 
nixed borders, and supply plenty of flowers for 
Sitting. Very few plants will transplant so well 
when in bloom for making up indoor decorations. 
We sow in March and plant out in May. For 
Raeral purposes I do not find any surpass the 
victoria Asters. 

Delphinuxns are a very beautiful class of 
herbaceous plants readily increased from seed, 
and in which the most brilliant blue flowers 
feat adorn onr gardens are found. D. formoaum, 
•ife its towering spikes of deep blue with white 
tye,D. ohinensis, and D. grandiflora coelestinum 
>R amongst the best, but they are all beautiful. 
Bow in cold frame or hand-glass in spring, and 
Phot out where they are to remain as soon as 
arge enough, and look sharply out for slugs in 
fe* early days of their mrowth or they will spoil 
fee plants. Some will flower the first year, but 
fee seoond year they will send up two or three 
Find ranching spikes of most lovely flowers. 

1 find it s good plan to out the first spike out 
a portion of the plants as soon as they get 
above ground, they will quickly develop a 
aoond lot and flower freely later in the season. 

Dianthus chinensis, or Indian Pinks, if 
»»n early like the preceding, will flower well 
fee first year, and make lovely beds or masses 
fa borders for years without disturbing ; they 
»e very dwarf, well adapted for edgings, and 
fee colours are very rich and varied. 

Foxgloves (Digitalis) should not be for* 
? tan as a background or shrubbery plant. If 
■own now nice plants may be obtained for 
season. It will reproduce itself freely 
v bea once it is established. It may be sown 
*b«e it is to remain. 

Gteum coeoineum, a beautiful scarlet 
herbaceous plant, comes readily from seed, and 
* brilliant bed from June to September. 
Sow in spring and plant out when strong enough. 

Digitized by 


Lupins of various sorts make good border 
plants, and last for years when once planted. 
May be sown in open air in April and trans¬ 
planted in May. 

Marigolds are amongst the most floriferous 
of all annuals, the Urge African lemon-odoured 
one ooming off very large size, and the dwarf 
varieties are especially floriferous and varied in 
oolour. The Tagetes signata pnmila is a good 
example of the immense quantity of flower a 
single plsnt of this family will produce, the only 
drawbaok to them is a somewhat disagreeable 
perfume that renders them of but little service 
as cut flowers, but for borders they are invalu¬ 
able. They are not particular as to soil. 

Monkey Flowers (Mimulus) have lately 
become very popular for outdoor gardening. The 
seed being very minute, should be sown in a 
pan or box of very fine soil, and transplanted as 
soon as large enough. The flowers are very bril¬ 
liant, and as the whole of the family delight in 
plenty of moisture and partial shade, they are 
valuable for situations where many sun-loving 
plants do not come to perfection. 

Pentstemons are a very useful class of 
herbaceous pUnts, producing an abundant suc¬ 
cession of spikes of various coloured flowers, 
mostly with spotted throats like small Foxgloves. 
A deep rich soil suits them best, and any good 
seedlings can be preserved or increased now by 
cuttings. Seed of the mixed varieties produces a 
fine mixture for beds or borders. Sow in cold 
frame in March and transplant in May. 

Phlox Drummondi is perhaps the best of 
all true annuals for varied colour, and length of 
time it keeps flowering. It may be sown on the 
beds it is to ocoupy in March or April, or be 
transplanted from seed boxes or pans in May, 
and by paying attention to the removal of old 
flower heads it will keep flowering until the 
winter. 

Potentillas are beautiful hardy perennials, 
and of continuous flowering habit; very pretty 
border plants. Sown in spring and transplanted 
as soon as fit, they will last for years. Pyre- 
thrums of the large flowered double varieties 
require similar treatment, and are exceedingly 
useful for beds, borders, or cutting. 

Sweet Rockets are very useful hardy 
biennials, not nearly so generally grown as they 
deserve to be. Seed may be sown in April out- 
of-doors, and the plants transplanted to where 
they are to remain. 

Scabious. —The beautiful double varieties 
are extremely useful in border and for supply- 
ing cut flowers. The same culture as the Rookets. 

Stocks may be mostly flowered as annuals, 
but some varieties require treating as biennials, 
as, for instance, the Giant or Brompton Stock, 
a magnificent flower when the winters are mild 
enough to allow the plants to escape. This is the 
pride of cottage gardens in many parts of the 
country. They produce enormous spikes of flower, 
brilliant in colour, and of exquisite perfume. The 
German Ten-week is treated as a tender annual, 
raised under glass and planted out in May. 
They may be had in distinot colours of white, 
purple, scarlet, &o., and make very beautiful 
beds or pretty pot plants. The Intermediate and 
East Lothian Stocks are now very popular both 
for pot and open air culture. Seed may be sown 
in February for autumn flowering, and in mild 
winters wifi keep on continuously, or sown in 
July and August for spring flowering, and 
wintered under glass. 

Sweet Williams are too well known to 
need any praise. Sow in April in open air and 
plant out in nursery lines in May or Jane. They 
will make fine plants for next Year’s flowering. 
The Auricula-eyed Bragg’s and Hants’s strain 


are the best. 


James Groom. 


>ut when strong enough. | 

CjOOglc 


Dwarf Oatohfly (Silene pendula coi 

E acta).—There are few more effective spring 
owers than this, and it has the merit of being 
of extremely easy culture. Belonging to the 
large family of hardy annuals, it is almost the 
hardiest of them all, and rarely fails to come 


through the winter unscathed. As the variety 
name indicates it is of olose growth, and, being 
extremely floriferous, it is unsurpassed for 
forming masses of pink in late spring and early 
summer,' being clothed from the ground upwards 
with bright flowers. For small gardens this 
plant is very valuable, as it ceases blooming in 
time to replace it with Phlox Drummondi, or 
any other showy tender annual. To insure early 
flowering, however, seed will have to be sown 
quite a month sooner than is customary with 
hardy annuals generally, that is to say, by the 
first week in August. From the time the 
young plants appear above ground they should 
get the full benefit of sun and air, as if grown 
in partial shade or in a very sheltered position 
they grow more rankly than is desirable, be¬ 
coming so suoculent that their hardiness is in a 
great measure impared. An open place where 
the drying breezes of autumn sweep over them 
should be selected, and before the young plants 
beoome at all crowded they should be pricked out 
about 4 in. apart. If the weather should be very 
hot a watering ought to be given now and then; 
but, as a rule, little attention in this wav will 
be needed after the plants have recovered from 
the transplanting. When the summer occupants 
of the beds or borders are oleared away in 
autumn, the Silene should at once be placed in 
position. — J. Cornhill. 


FLOWERLESS GARDENS. 

In passing by many smalt gardens lately I have 
come to the conclusion that the way to have a 
flowerless garden in the what is called the 
flowery month of June, is to go in for the bed¬ 
ding out system pure and simple. Bedding in 
May and in June there will be no flowers worth 
speaking of ; the blaze of oolour aimed at does 
not come off until July and August, and the 
gorgeous blossoms go to strew the floor of the 
potting shed, for the season of propagation 
comes round quite as quiokly as the season of 
flowering, and unless great care is exercised 
in taking the cutting, the beauty of the garden 
is marred, and very little return is got for the 
months of labour and anxiety in keeping these 
plants under glass during our long winter and 
spring. Now, it is only by comparison that the 
relative results of various systems is demon¬ 
strated, and I must say that where the mixed 
system is followed the gardens are a blaze of 
colour, and have been for months past, and if 
careful provision is made for sucoessionAl bloom 
there is no necessity for any really flowering 
season, except when hard frost or a mantle of 
snow brings vegetation out-of-doors to a stand¬ 
still. There is no necessity to ignore the use of 
bedding plants, for they are useful in their 
place, but the mistake is in relying solely on a 
few plants of but little interest in them¬ 
selves, for no lover of flowers for their own 
sake would compare a Golden Feather or Perilla 
to Carnations or Lilies, except to the disadvan¬ 
tage of the former. But they are all very 
useful in their proper place, and where the gar 
dens are extensive enough to have the various 
systems properly oarried out in distinct sets of 
beds, bat little harm comes of it; but for any one 
with a little garden in front of their windows, 
that, of all times in the year, should be bright 
and gay during May and June, to adopt a 
system that renders it nearly flowerless is to my 
mind the greatest mistake possible. Only yester¬ 
day I passed an amateur’s garden that is always 
gay, for he is always planting something or clear¬ 
ing away a few plants to the reserve garden, or 
pluDging a few fresh pots that are kept in re¬ 
serve, and the beauty of the Roses, Delphiniums, 
Lilies, Rockets, Columbines, Carnations, Pinks, 
Thrifts, Ac., was only a continuation of what I 
had seen on the same spot when the masses of 
Aubrietias, Alyssums, Wallflowers, Tulips, Ac., 
were aglow with colours a few weeks ago ; and 
now coming on amongst the fully flowered 
specimens I noted the Tropaaolums running over 
blocks, roots, Ac., Sweet Peas and Con vol vnluses 
in clumps, Gladioluses under the standard Roses, 
Geraniums (large plants) plunged in pots, annuals 
of many kinds, blue and redSalvias, Pentstemons 
and many biennials; in fact, it is the will that is 
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neccessary, there are plenty of anbjeota ready 
and willing to make tne garden gay at all times, 
and if I had a few yards of ground to devote to 
flowers that I could call my garden, I would 
unhesitatingly rely on the mixed system, and 
would depend mainly on subjects for keeping it 
gay that will not only grow, but enjoy full ex- 
posure to the atmosphere at all times and 
seasons. J. G* L. 


CARNATIONS ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
With a little care one may have, if one wishes, 
Carnations in bloom from January lto Deoember 
31 by the following plan 

1. In January, February, and March the tree 
or winter-flowering Carnations will be in flower. 
To protract the bloom as far as March we will 
have to prevent a few plants flowering till Janu¬ 
ary or early in February. In early January 
take cuttings of the tree varieties. In February 
or quite early in March sow whatever seed 
yon have by you which you can spare for the 
purpose. 

2. In April and May the old plants of the 
florist section, taken up as directed further on 
in September, will flower. At the end of April 
bring a few of the most robust free-flowering 
of the layers of the florist section laid down 
last year mto the greenhouse to be gently forced 
on. 

3. In June, the layers directed just now to be 
brought inside will flower. As soon as the 
plants of the florist section have made shoots 
long enough let a few be layered. This will be 
about the end of June. 

4. In July and August the ordinary florist 
varieties will be in flower, and must be layered 
as directed. 

6. In September and October the layers made 
in June will come into flower, and some of the 
late florist section will still survive in bloom. 
The earliest winter-flowering and climbing kinds 
will then oome into flower, such as La Belle, Miss 
Jolliffe, &o. The very early sown seeds above- 
mentioned will come into flower, if properly 
treated through the year, so that these two 
months may be made very gay indeed. When 
the ordinary sorts have quite done flowering 
(early in September) take a few of them up, 
pot them, and put them in the greenhouse, 
where they will flower as before-mentioned in 
April and May. 

6. In November and Deoember the tree or 
winter-flowering Carnations will be in flower, 
and in this way you will have had Carnations 
all the year round. 

Of course Carnations made to bloom in this 
persistent and exhaustive manner are not so 
good as those which flower in their proper sea¬ 
sons, and it does not improve the plants to be 
“ played with ” in so unceremonious a fashion. 
So it is best always to prepare a few extra 
plants for this treatment. It is a good plan, as 
soon as you see the bud, if the bloom promises 
to be at all later than you wish, to water the 
plant about three times a week with weak 
manure water or some other similar stimulant. 
Of course as so much work is done under glass, 
yon will be a good deal troubled with green-fly 
and other insect pests, which must be diligently 
searched for and removed. E. H. A. 


Old-fashioned Pinks. —Among the old- 
fashioned flowers that are universally admired 
are the old Border Pinks that are so deliciously 
sweet scented and produce such an abundance 
of flowers, that a few large clumps will load 
the atmosphere with their perfume. I find them 
excellent for edging plants, for even when di¬ 
vested of their lovely load of blossoms their 
foliage, of a bluish grey tint, is by no means 
unsightly. As soon, too, as the flowers fade is 
a good time to increase the stock by means of 
cuttings, or, as they are termed, pipings, taken 
off and prepared in the usual way by cutting 

i ‘ust below a joint, and slipping off the lower 
eaves. They are then dibbled in fine sandy soil, 
Give a good watering to settle it firmly around 
them, and place a hand or bell-glass over 
them. Tne shady side of a wall forms a good posi¬ 
tion for propagating Pinks. Keep close and 
shaded for a time, but as soon as they will 
stand air and sunlight admit it by degrees, and 
eventually harden off and plant out in nursery 
beds 6 i i. apart until strong enough to plant 


out as edgings or 
of the old wh!i J 

uig 


r ac beds. I findrlargc 
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large dumps 
planted 


alternatdy In mixed borders have a very pretty 
effeot about a yard apart and allowed to spread 
into large dumps. For an edging to isolated 
beds in the pleasure ground few plants are 
more satisfactory than these Pinks, as they 
harmonise well with Roses or any of the sub¬ 
jects usually occupying outlying positions. In 
fact, a bed of old Cabbage, China, or Moss Roses 
edged with Pinks is a combination fit for any 
position.— James Groom. 

British Orchids.—I enolose a spedmen of 
Ophrys ovata which I think you will agree with 
me in saying is a very fine specimen. There was 
9in. cut off the lower end of the flower stalk 
down to the leaves. I had also an Orohis pyra- 
mi »1*9 with 90 flowers on the stalk. I do not re- 
oolle^ c ing so fine a spedmen. It was gathered 
and put a. water just as the lowest flowers began 
to open, and the whole of them opened beauti¬ 
fully (I think the last opened were the finest), 
and the greater part of the seed pods swelled 
off without the aid of insects. We are not 
troubled with flies yet. What would Mr. 
Darwin have said about his insect fertilisation ? 
James Silver, Maidenhead. [The specimen sent 
was a very fine one.— Ed.] 

The Spire Lily (Hyaointhus oandioans).— 
This is one of the finest of large-growing bulbous 
plants for pot oulture, for the conservatory, or 
for the outdoor garden. It has proved to be per¬ 
fectly hardy in many gardens. In waxiness and 



The Spire Lily (Hyacinthus candicaps); flowers white. 


purity the flowers of this Hyaointh are indeed 
almost comparable with those of Lapageria alba, 
and the effeot is heightened by the blaok 
anthers which form such a prominent feature 
in the blossoms. Even in cold or bleak localities 
the plant might be grown in a sheltered corner, 
or beneath a sunny wall. As a general rule, how¬ 
ever, this Hyaointh is well able to take care of 
itself, if well planted in a deep, rich sandy 
border, sheltered from cutting .eastern winds. It 
may also be successfully grown in pots for 
the autumn deooration of the greenhouse. In 
spring the pots should be plunged half their 
depth in coal ashes in a sunny position in the 
open air. Bulbs of this Hyacintn may now be 
had at a cheap rate from most good seed houses 
and hardy plant nurseries. 


CARNATIONS FOR SHOW. 

The' properties of a “ perfect ’ Carnation or 
Piootee, according to the written rules of ex¬ 
hibitions drawn up from time to time by the 
best authorities, are as follows : The flower 
should have a diameter of about 3 in. or more. 
This is not so important as other points, though 
if two flowers were otherwise equal, the prize 
would go to the largest. The first circle of petals 
(commonly called the guard petals) should be 
broad and smooth, absolutely plain round the 
edge, and without notch or indentation of any 
sort; in number six or seven, lapping one over 
another, so as to form a perfect cirole without 
serrature. All the successive circles or tiers of 
petals, should consist of six or seven petals, 
gradually getting smaller in each successive 
layer, until it rises to the centre, as a perfect 
hemisphere. The small petals forming the centre 


of the bloom, must not be crowded or oonfnaed 
the horns or styles (the pistil) must lie graoefulh 
down on either side of the flower. i 

Each individual petal should be quite imootl 
at the edge, and in the case of bizsrres esc! 
petal should have both colours marked on escl 
petal, even theugh one of the colours should b. 
extremely faint ; a tiny flush is enough U 
qualify the bloom, the white groundwork o 
which should be pure, lustrous, and sparkling 
The substance of each petal should be full &nc 
rich, and should be slightly concave or cupped 
If the flower is a self it must he quite pure ii 
colour, without any speoks or darxer shad es o 
oolour on the petals. 

If the flower is a flake the stripes must h 
quite clearly out out on the*pure white gronnd 
not tinging the white or running into on< 
another. The colours must be decided an< 
brilliant, no neutral tints being allowed unlee 
possessing a decided individuality. In the can 
of bizarres the colours ought to contrast power 
fully and favourably—tne darker, rich anc 
velvety, and as dark as possible; the lighter,pan 
and brilliant. The calyx sheath or pod should b< 
quite whole, a reasonable length, about 1 in, 
or a little more, unsplit and carrying the petals 
well. 

Pico tees are divided into heavy edges, light 
edges, and yellow grounds. The marginal bandi 
should be dearly and evenly traoed on the edge 
as if it had been done by hand; the colour uni¬ 
form in tint, and not running down into the 
ground, and not notched by the white ground 
running into it. The ground must under no dr- 
oumstanoes be specked with oolour. 

Faults. —The following faults disqualify i 
Carnation or Picotee in an exhibition : If there 
be any petal dead or mutilated. If any petti 
is totally devoid of oolour. If any petal is entirely 
suffused with colour and shows no ground. 
Piootees must on no acoonnt be feathered or 
barred in any way. The oalyx must not be split 
too far down. Under no circumstances must there 
be a notched petal. These rules are, of course, 
not to be taken as necessary conditions to the 
perfection of the flower ; in faot, try to oonceive 
anything more hideous than a bloom conUiniot 
all the above “virulenoe of perfection,” hsrc 
and regular in its outline, it would be positively 
painful to look at; but the flower which con¬ 
tains some or all of the above conditions in i 
certain degree, cannot possibly be surpassed ii 
beauty by the most beautiful gem of our gardens, 

•o. 


Prince’s Feather and Love-lies- 
bleeding’.—Among annuals none are more ii 
want of judicious use and appreciation than 
these. The few we grow are usually treated u 
rough, common annuals, and sown so thickly 
that they never attain half their true develop 
ment, or never fulfil any of the graceful use 
for which they are adapted. The old Love-liei 
bleeding (Amarantus oandatus), with its dart 
red pendent racemes, is a very striking objec 
when well grown, but A. speciosus and some o 
the more recent varieties are still more so. Thi 
more hardy and vigorous species grow from 2 ft 
to 5 ft. high. It is advisable to give them plenty 
of room to spread, otherwise mnch of thei 
pioturesque effeot will be lost, and to use thee 
in positions where their fine and peculiar habi 
may be seen to advantage, as, for example, ii 
large vases, edges of large beds of, or dotte 
among, low-growing flowering plants. Eaail; 
raised as any annual, they deserve to be properl 
thinned out, and each plant isolated is rioi 
ground, so that it may attain its full size. Th 
foliage of some varietiee is very ornamental, am 
rivals flowers in the riohness of its hues. Plant# 
along with large-leaved subjects, such as Chum 
Wigandia, or Kicinus their effect is very good 
They may also be advantageously employed s 
borders and flower beds of all sizes. The J* 
rieties of A. tricolor are a little moretendf 
than the other kinds, and a light soil and 
warmer position are necessary for them. The; 
do well in gardens by the seaside. They shod 
be planted permanently during the presen 
month. The cultivated kinds embrace bicolm 
tricolor, atro-purpureus, all half-hardy annuab 
highly coloured ornamental foliaged plants us 
ful for centres of beds and borders, A melsi 
cholicus ruber, a useful bedding plant 
bright crimson leaves ; A. Henderi, A. Pnnoe 
of Wales, and A. salicifolins may be used in tt 
summer garden with good effect. 
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A hadgre of Sweet Peas.— Early last 
July we sowed a row of Sweet Peas, hoping 
they might flower late in the autumn. Chilly 
weather, however, set in, and though they had 
grown to a good height by the middle of Sep- 
temper, they showed no signs of bloom. Well 
protected by a row of Hornbeam on one side, 
and a Qaick hedge on the other, they stood the 
winter and grew rapidly as the spring advanced. 
We then watered them oopiously about twice a 
week with manure water. Our winters are 
aomewhat inclement in the midlands, and my 
Sweet Peas could only have survived through 
an exceptionally mild season.—N. 

Aquilegia ohrysantha. — The Colum¬ 
bines now form a large and important family 
of hardy flowers, and no garden, however small, 
■hould be witheut some of them. The present 
species is of great beauty, bearing large, long- 
sparred flowers of a beautiful clear yellow. 
The flowering time is June, and the plant attains 
a height, under good culture, of 2 ft. Like the 
rest of the genus, it seems most at home where 
some protection is afforded against hot sun and 
drying winds, and it certainly prefers a deep, 
moist loam to all other soils, although it attains 
to a typical luxurianoe in light soils if only deeply 
stirred and well manured. Its one great fault 
is that it does not live long in many places, and 
for this reason I would advise the sowing 
annually of a pinch of seed. The plant is so 
beautiful, that it is worth this amount of labour 
—John Cornhill. 


7644.— Plants falling. —We sympathise 
with your failure, the more so as you seem to 
have gone to work in a business Uke manner, 
but even with the best of professional skill and 
every appliance necessary to successful culture, 
insect pests are very apt to neutralise our best 
efforts, as it unfortunately happens that in our 
variable, and too often, unkind climate, their 
quick increase is aided by conditions over 
which the grower has no control. Whether 
owing to the mildness of the winter or the harsh 
drying wind, of which we have experienced so 
much this spring, the presence of green-fly in 
Buch unusual numbers is to be attributed, we 
cannot say, but we do know that Rose growers 
this year will have serious difficulty in effectually 
combatting their arch enemy. Snails and slugs 
too, are more than usually troublesome, and if, 
as we gather, the plot of ground in question 
has not been long under cultivation, it is not to 
ba wondered at that these pests should be so 
numerous with you at the present time. Our 
advice is not to be discouraged, but to try, try, 
again. Gardening is not learnt in a day, and it is 
from our failures that we best learn how to suc¬ 
ceed With respect to green-fly, the easiest way 
to stop ita ravages is to keep in hand a box of 
Tobacco powder, using it in connection with a 
flue muslin bag; choose a still morning for 
applying it, and smother every infected 
(hoot, repeating the operation until the 
enemy is dislodged. When slugs and snails 
abound, they must be hunted at night. 
As a rule they commence to feed about nine 
o clock in the evening, and then with lantern in 
hand make a tour of the garden. In a few nights, 
if moist weather prevail, the number of these 
voracious creatures may be so lessened that 
little trouble iB to be afterwards apprehended 
from them. In the case of young seedling plants, 
it is well to form a ring of soot round them, and 
as this is a good and safe manure, it may be 
with safety liberally applied, and it will also serve 
to prevent worms from working in that particu¬ 
lar spot. To succeed well in flower culture, it 
is indispensable that the soil should be what 
gardeners term free and mellow. Only exposure to 
the air and thoroughly working it with a four- 
tined fork, will bring it into this desired condi- 
fion. Whenever the ground is not cropped it 
should be turned up roughly for the winter, 
leaving the lumps as large as possible, making a 
sacrifice of neatness to ensure the soil becoming 
thoroughly sweetened by frost and wind. In 
spring, when a shower has succeeded dry 
weather, these lumps will crumble to pieces at 
the touch of the fork. Daring the next year we 
would not u«e any manure, but would fork in 
plenty of soot; and we should tell you that fresh 
manure is not good for flowers, being poison to 
Pansies. All manure used in the flower garden 
should be well decayed.— J. Cornhill. 


7677.—Calceolarias dying.—The Calceo- 
l*n» disease has baffled nv&np', aqd at 


b 


it appeared likely to banish the yellow or bed¬ 
ding Calceolaria from our gardens altogether. 
The symptoms are that plants in luxuriant 
health droop suddenly ana wither up, and no 
remedies yet tried being of any avail to restore 
them. If the plant is broken off just above the 
ground, it will be found that the inner bark is 
quite black. The best remedy I have found is 
to grow only sorts that are best able to resist 
this disease, and to keep them as hardy as pos¬ 
sible at all stages of their existence, as cuttings 
taken from plants that have been any length of 
time in heated glasshouses appear far more liable 
to this malady, than those taken from plants 
grown entirely in open air. We rely on Golden 
Gem, a very dwarf variety, not more than 1 ft. 
high, that produces large trusses of rich, gold- 
coloured flowers. We winter the cuttings in 
unheated frames, relying on external coverings 
to exclude frost. In March we transplant to 
open borders, and protect with fish nets, ever¬ 
green branches, &c , and ont of several thou¬ 
sands of cuttings we have not lost half-a-dozen 
from any cause. They should be planted in 
summer quarters in April, so as to get well 
rooted before dry weather sets in. I do not 
think 11 Hardy ” will mend matters by water¬ 
ing, for in deeply cultivated, well-enriched soil, 
one good watering to settle the soil around the 
roots is all we find necessary, as the practice of 
giving a little water often only brings the roots 
to the surface, and the plants suffer more than 
before. In exceptional droughts, one good soak¬ 
ing does more good than twenty surface damp¬ 
ings.—J. Groom. 

Foxgloves. —Everyone who has seen a 
hedgerow in summer is familar with the Fox- 

§ love, which is one of the most plentiful of wild 
owers. It grows on the very summit of high 
hills, in recesses, in deep ravines, amongst heaps 
of stones, about old ruins, amid dense masses 
of other kinds of vegetation, and often under the 
shade of large trees. It has been long almost 



Improved Foxgloves. 


banished from onr gardens, but when a taste 
for beautiful and altogether hardy flowers has 
been redeveloped, the Foxglove and others of 
its class will again adorn many quiet spots and 
corners which at present are nearly void of in¬ 
terest. Foxgloves remain in flower from May 
until August, the blooms at the bottom of the 
spike opening before those at the tip are well 
formed, and the flowers vary in size according to 
the quality of the soil in which the plants grow. 
The tine Foxgloves, Digitalis lutea and D. grandi- 
flora, produce rich yellow flowers ; D. gloxiniae- 
flora and D. maculata are beautifully spotted ; 
in height they vary from 2 ft. to 4 ft. Those 
named are equal in merit to Pentstemons ; they 
are certainly as pretty as Pentstemons, and 
capable of being made quite as useful. Indeed, 
among the many hardy flowers in bloom during 
the present month none exceed in gracefulness 
and beauty of colour the common Foxglove—“a 
third part bud, a third part blossom, a third 
part past.” The white and common kinds are not 
flowers that suggest the desirability of improve¬ 
ment, but even these have been improved from 
the florist’s point of view, and there is now in 
some gardens a strain with the flowers variously 
and prettily marked and spotted. These particu¬ 
larly are well worthy of culture, and are in no 


way more attractive than with their great spikes 
standing amidst low shrubs, and in wild places, 
woods, or rough shrubberies. All that is neces¬ 
sary to establish them in such places is to tak e 
a little of the seed in the pocket, and when 
walking about scatter it here and there in spots 
where it has a chance of vegetating. This should 
be done as soon as the seed is ripe, and not de¬ 
ferred till spring, as thereby nearly a year 
wonld be lost. 

7675.— Zinnias failing.— The seed wss 
sown too early. The Zinnia is a very tender 
plant, and the plants are dying through cold. 
Had the weather been warm through tho 
months of May and June, they would probably 
have kept alive, but as it has been so wet and 
cold during that time, the plants die for the 
want of warmth. If the seed had been sown 
the last week in April, it would have been soon 
enough. In other respects the plants seem to 
have been properly treated.—J. C. C. 


ROSES. 

CULTURE OF ROSES IN POTS. 

The pot culture of the Rose is neither common 
nor popular. Fine pot Roses may be seen at 
shows and in the nurseries where the Rose is 
made a speciality, but one seldom sees them in 
quantity nor of high quality in private gardens. 
Various reasons might be assigned for this, such 
as the hardiness of .the plants, the possibility of 
growing them in perfection out-of-doors, and 
the difficulty of growing them well in potB, &o. 
By growing Roses in pots we render them at 
once portable, and therefore safe from the effects 
of wind and weather. Glass and pots enable us 
to defy the fiercest storm. 

The extension of the blooming season is no 
doubt the most potent of all reasons why the 
Rose should be grown in pots. Of course the 
Beason may also be extended by having glas ;- 
houses furnished with Roses planted out in beds 
and borders, but these must ever continue the 
luxuries of comparatively few, or the necessities 
of mercantile horticulture ; whereas Roses in 
pots may readily be bought, and are, in fact, 
already within reach of all. The portability of 
Roses in pots also brings their penod of flowc r- 
ing more entirely under our control. We can 
subject them to heat and cold, drought and 
moisture, rest and excitement at will. By hav¬ 
ing three, four, five, or six sets of Roses in 
pots the year may be girdled round with Rose 
blooms. I have frequently been able to do this 
with only three sets of Roses, and less than a 
soore of plants in each set. However, whero 
quantity of Roses is wanted, four sets of at 
least fifty each would be better. Of course tho 
number of plants to be grown in pots must be 
determined by tbe space at the command of the 
grower, the demand for Roses, &c. It will also 
be observed that while the amateur might con¬ 
tent himself with four, half, or a whole dozen, 
the grower for market might require four sets 
of 500 or 5000 each, as the case might be. One 
of the summer lot might also be dispensed with, 
as from June to the end of September, inclusive, 
a good supply of Roses might generally be had 
from plants in the open air. However, in un¬ 
favourable localities or conditions, such, for ex¬ 
ample's a polluted atmosphere, and those that 
had no garden, it might be necessary to depend 
wholly on Rosea in pots, and hence all the sets 
might be needed to answer that great source of 
happiness and pleasure—Roses throughout the 
year. 

Roses in winter and spring:. —The me st 
difficult Beason to command a supply of Roses is 
comprised in the six months from November to 
April inclusive ; the best and easiest way of 
furnishing these months with bloom is by skil¬ 
fully making the old Roses furnish the old year 
to its close and overlap the new flowers in 
January or February. The Rose does not take 
very kindly to forcing, and resents anything 
like extreme heat, either indoors or out. Hence 
the need of extreme care and caution in treat¬ 
ing the first batch of plants introduced into 
heat, early in November. It is especially true of 
the llo 3 e that forcing is merely a development. 
It creates nothing, only unfolds. Hence, if our 
Rose plants are well ripened, the bads laige 
and plump, we have already Rosea in embryo, 
and it only needs a skilful application of heat, 
moisture, light, and air to unfold theae embryo 
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buds into beautiful and fragrant Roses. Food is 
not named in this connection, as bat little food 
is needed. That shoald have been given daring 
the growth of the wood that is now placed 
under a forcing regimen. The plants cannot be 
too dose to the glass, as light keeps the bads 
strong and secures fine blooms, provided always 
that too much heat is not applied to the plants. 
The start and first stages of growth shoald be 
slow, a bottom heat of 55° and a surface of 50° 
for the first fortnight or three weeks is ample, 
gradually increasing the temperature with 

f rowth until by the time the plants are in 
ower they may be subjected to a tempera* 
ture of 55° at night and from 65° to 70° by 
day. If bottom heat is available, Roses in pots 
make more rapid progress. If all goes well, some 
of the Roses will begin to flower in January, 
and will continue to bloom for six weeks or two 
months. By introducing a second batch of 
plants in December or January and treating 
them exactly the same as the first, they will be 
in flower in February or March and will 
carry the season of Roses on through 
April and May. The third batch started in 
Mwroh or April will need but little foroing 
to bring them into flower in June, and by 
growing a sufficient variety of sorts and number 
of plants, Roses may be cut from these from 
June to October. There still remains the three 
dullest months in the year to be provided for, 
and Tea Roses are, on the whole, the most use¬ 
ful for filling up this critical gap, though several 
Perpetuals— such notably as Boule de Neige and 
La France—are also admirably adapted for 
lighting up the dead months of the old year 
with their beauty and fragranoe. This last batch 
of Roses should be pruned pretty closely in 
towards the end of July, so as to have made a 
vigorous start by the middle of August. Should 
the soil and the climate be favourable, place 
them after pruning in the most open and most 
sunny place available in the open air. Just 
before or immediately after they break, shift the 
plants into larger pots if they require it, and 
water and feed freely so as to obtain a vigorous 
growth, of from six to a dozen or more shoots, 
according to the size and vigour of the plants 
Beware, however, of over-feeding or such gross¬ 
ness as would produce mildew, also of the roots 
getting through the bottoms of the pots ; the 
shoots should also be trained to keep them as far 
as possible apart and prevent them being broken 
by the wind. Possibly some of the more excit¬ 
able Teas and Noisettes may break too early, 
and threaten to flower too soon. As a sufficiency 
of shoots may not have come forth from the first 
buds, as not unfrequently happens with suoh 
fine Roses as Lamarque, Celine Forestier, 
Niphetos, &o., these may be stopped a 
seoond time and thus forced to produce a larger 
succession of bloom. Early in October remove 
this winter-flowering batch of Roses indoors. 
Most of the shoots will be crowned with clusters 
of buds, and these will expand in succession all 
through October, November, Deoember, and 
January, until superseded by the earliest batch 
of forced Roses. D. T. 


Rose cuttings.— Seeing enquiries, from 
time to time, as to Rose cuttings and the best 
method of striking them, I thought I would sub¬ 
mit a few suggestions, showing how I manage 
mine. I have a small greenhouse in which I 
grow a few good Roses in pots. After they have 
done blooming I harden them off for a week or 
two, and take cuttings with a heel from the 
shoots that have bloomed. These I insert 
thickly in large pots filled with loam and a little 
sand, sprinkle them overhead, and cover them 
with a bell-glass, putting them in a shady 
corner of the greenhouse. I remove this glass 
every day for a few minutes, and give them a 
sprinkling. In five or six weeks there are signs 
of growth, and then I remove the bell-glass, 
still keeping them slightly in the shade, and 
m the following January pot them off in single 
pots. I have scarcely any failures, and the 
cuttings thus treated last year are now strong 
plants, throwing up one or two fine blooms on 
each.—M. 


7688.—Roses in pots.— As soen as the 
Roses go out of flower, turn them out of the 
pots they are now in and repot them, using 
pots two sizes larger. If they are allowed to re¬ 
main as they are withjheir roots cvamped up in 
small pots, it wilfcripyle^tht jjr^fjth^consider 
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ably. If the repotting is done at once, they may 
be expected to get well established in their new 
pots before winter, and to flower well next 

ear ; but there must not be any unnecessary 

elay in ohanging the pots now. They will make 
some growth as they are now treated, and pro¬ 
bably will flower moderately well, but the best 
results will be obtained by their having one 
pot instead of two for the roots to work in.— 
J. C. 0. 

- “ M. V.” ought to have taken the 

Rose trees he speaks of out of the small pots 
before he put them into the large ones; he may 
do this now without disturbing the roots by 
turning the plant out of the pot with all the 
soil adhering to the roots, and placing it whole 
into the larger pot. First put a layer of broken 
crocks at the bottom of the larger pot to give 
good drainage, then fill up with rich loam. Let 
the plants be very little lower in the new pots 
than they were in the old ones. The roots will 
strike down.—G. C., Eecles. 

7645.— Rosea In towns.— It is at the best 
unsatisfactory to grow Roses in smoky districts, 
as they, more than most plants, require a pure 
atmosphere. There are many other flowering 
subjects which thrive fairly well, some, indeed, 
very well, in populous towns, and we know that 
if we had to garden there we should not grow 
Roses. Far better take in hand the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, of which there are, in addition to the 
autumn-blooming kinds, a class of summer¬ 
flowering varieties, so that by their means a 
garden may be kept gay from July till quite 
late in autumn.—J. C. B. 

7614. — Bankslan Roses. — Very much 
depends upon the aspect; if so placed that 
they get the full benefit of the mid-day sun 
they rarely fail to flower. If more unfavourably 
situated the wood often does not mature suffi¬ 
ciently, or the young growing shoots instead of 
forming buds oontinue to extend. In oases 
where the branches are much crowded it is 
better to thin out the weakest of them so that 
the stronger ones get the full benefit of sun and 
air. Mildew may be eradicated by dusting with 
sulphur.—C., Byjleet. 

7684 .—Propagating Gloire de Dijon Roses.— 
Cuttings will strike any time from now until November 
in a close frame with plenty of sand without bottom- 
heat. Try some with beth ends put into the soil.—J. E. 
Gasan. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary—July 3 to 8. 

Potting Primulas ; sowing Bath Cos Lettuce and 
dwarf Green Curled Endive, also Spinach ; planting out 
Sunflowers ; sowing encumbers f« r late cr<>ps ; potting 
Tree Carnations, also a large batch of Roses in good 
strong loam; planting out Autumn Giant and Self-pro¬ 
tecting Brocooli; thinning Turnips and Early Horn Car¬ 
rots ; sticking Peas and getting them earthed up; pull¬ 
ing up all blind-hearted Cauliflowers and Broccoli, and 
filling up their places with good strong plants; planting 
out a pit with Cucumbers; training out and pegging 
down bedding plants; staking and tying in plants on 
borders, and cleariug away decayed leaves ana flowers; 
taking the nets off Strawberries and putting them on 
Currants; weeding amongst Leeks and giving them a 
little earthing up; potting Bouvardias; sowing Non¬ 
pareil and Advancer Peas, Cabbages, and Early Horn 
Carrots ; putting in Pelargonium cuttings; clipping 
shrubs, and giving Peach trees in pots a top-dressing of 
manure; hoeing among fruit bushes and putting Epa- 
crises in cold pits; digging up a large piece of Kidney 
Potatoes and placing them out thinly in the sun to ri- 

S en well for seed next season ; watering Celeiy and Car- 
oons, also Lettuce and Endive beds ; drawing drills for 
Spinach and well watering them previous to sowing; 
nailing and tying in all the leading shoots of fruit trees 
on walls and pinching back all the breast wood; potting 
up a large batch of President and Charles Napier Straw¬ 
berry runners for forcing ; sowing Six-week Turnips, 
Longpodded Negro, and Sir Joseph Paxton French 
Beans, also a late crop of Broad Beans ; putting in cut¬ 
tings of Crassula coccinea ; watering and mulching 
Peach trees and training conservatory creepers ; placing 
Camellias in Peach house where they can be shaded a 
little. 

Sowing Ne Plus Ultra Peas; planting Ten-week Stocks; 
salting Asparagus aad Carrot beds; nailing up Toma¬ 
toes and outdoor Figs and Vines, and watering Scarlet 
Runners with guano water ; sowing Sweet Basil and 
Chervil ; potting on Campanula pyramidalis, also young 
Cyclamens ; taking up Shallots and Potato Onions and 
laying them out in the sun to ripen ; gathering Camo¬ 
mile flowers, also Sweet Basil, Horehound, and other 
herbs for drying ; weeding and cleaning all Box edgings 
in kitchen garden ; hoeing and weeding amongst Peas; 
nailing and tying in Roies on walls and picking off all 
dead flowers ; watering all newly-planted Broccoli, 
Cauliflowers, and Tomatoes, and renovating linings 
round manure frames; sowing a border of Early Horn 
Carrots and a box of Intermediate Stocks; planning 
Asters ; putting in cuttings of Poiusettios; clearing 
land of early Peas and digging it for late Cauliflowers, 
also preparing land on which to plant Endive ; watering 
French Beans with guano ; leaving night air on vineries 
and Peach houses in which fruit is ripening; sowing 


Lettuces and Endive; potting up Strawberry rumen 
for forcing ; nailing in Tomatoes and closely stopping 
them ; tying up Dahlias and thinning them out where 

g rowing too thickly; earthing up Celery when the soil 
i dry and in workable condition. 

Potting off herbaceous Calceolarias; layering Carna¬ 
tions ; looking over Cucumbers and Melons, and stop¬ 
ping them where required; weeding and picking over 
carpet-bedding plants; cutting up turf and putting it 
in water to soak for layering Strawberries on; waterirg 
Celery and flower borders, and rolling down all gravel 
and Grata that require it; potiing off seedling Mask 
plants, Coleus cuttings, and white Pinks; sowing Mig¬ 
nonette in pots for autumn flowering, alto Prickly 
Spinach and Radishes; planting Cauliflower* for late 
supply, and pricking out Wallflowers; clipping hedges 
and cutting Laurels; pinching and pegglug down plants 
in flower garden, smd picking off all decoyed floweraand 
leaves ; sowii g Turnips, having previously watered the 
drills into which a little guano has been placed; plant¬ 
ing Neapolitan Cabbage Lettuce, sweet Basil, an i Mar¬ 
joram ; putting in cuttings of Kalosauthes, clipping 
Arabia and Oerastium edgings, and digging land for late 
French Beans. 

Glasshouses. 

Chrysanthemums. —Nothing tends more 
to preserve the foliage, to Msiat growth, and to 
minimise the drying influence of hot weather 
than keeping the pots plunged up to their rims; 
if coal ashes be available they are much the 
best, as they keep out worms, which, though 
not injuring them to the extent of more delicate- 
growing subjects, are still much better abetnt 
from the soil. The plants should now be treated 
in accordance with whatever form they are to 
be grown in. The ordinary bushy form of tying, 
by the use of a few stioks, keeping the brancbei 
sufficiently far apart to allow plenty of air to 
get to the whole, is the moat generally ueeful; 
but some dwarf standards that are grown to a 
single stem from 2 ft. to 2£ ft. or 3 ft. in height 
and stopped, so as to cause them to branch 
freely, are particularly useful when the plants 
are to be used in rooms, halls, or corridors, and 
also for relieving the too even surface which a 
stage full of these plants when in bloom oftei 
presents. If the plants are at all affected with 
green-fly, the shoots should be repeatedly dipped 
in Tobacco water, which they will bear using 
stronger than most plants, until the insects are 
completely destroyed, to keep them dear from 
which the whole stook should be syringed 
freely with clean water every evening when the 
weather is dry. It is well not to grow a greater 
number than is required, or there is time at 
command to give sufficient attention to, for, as 
with most other things, a better result may be 
attained with a limited number of plants wall 
grown than larger quantities worse managed. 

Cinerarias. — The earliest sown plants 
should not be kept longer out of thdr blooming 
pots than when they have got the soil in those 
they already occupy fairly filled with roots, for 
with these again any check will result in the 
destruction of their lower leaves, the loss of 
which not only destroy* their appearanoe, bat 
so far weakens them that it is never possible to 
get plants which have thus suffered to prodace 
anything like the head of flowers they other¬ 
wise would do.' Keep the early and later-sown 
stocks where they can be slightly shaded from 
the sun during the hottest part of the day, 
particularly in the oase of plants that aie 
treated so as to make free, vigorous growth, 
for where the foliage thus gets to a large size, it 
is, as a matter of course, softer than when of s 
small stunted character ; some well-deoomposed 
leaf-mould added to the soil, as well aa 
thoroughly rotten manure, assists free growth. 
Where grown from suckers, and the plant* 
from which these are taken were, after bloom¬ 
ing, as they ought to be, planted oat, the 
suckers much sooner attain a good Bize, and they 
will in every way be easier managed than when 
kept in pots. As soon as any of the suckers 
are large enough take them off, allowing the 
small ones succeeding to remain longer. When 
so grown it is not well to remove them from the 
old plants until they have attained a good 
and plenty of roots, plants from such invariably 
keeping the lead of those taken off whilst small 
and weak. 

Primulas.— Plants raised from the earliest 
sowing will soon be ready for moving into their 
flowering pots—5 in. or 6 in. in diameter will be 
large enough ; ram the soil tolerably hard, by 
which means they will be found less disposed to 
produce leaves with long weak stalks that have 
a tendency to damp off; in potting keep the 
plants well down, so as to avoid any bare item 
betwixt the soil and lowcar leaves; frames or 
pits facing the north, with the plants raised doe# 
up to the glass, and thinly shaded daring the 
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middle of the day, will be found the right posi¬ 
tion to place them in, the result being growth 
which will not only afford a full complement of 
flowers, but which will be much less disposed to 
dsmp in the winter. 

Hpiphyllums. —Through the amount of 
neglect that these plants will bear without 
teasing their destruction, they sometimes receive 
so little attention, as to make a great deal of 
diflerenoe at the flowering time. The position 
that will suit them best, if such can be spared, 
ji an empty pit with the lights well tilted, so 
that they can get plenty of air, in which way 
they will be neither liable to get saturated with 
wet by thunderstorms, nor to be blown over and 
broken by the wind when out-of-doors; but 
where a place of this description is not available 
they can be Bet out under a south wall, tying 
those that are got big and heavy to sticks to 
keep them from being blown about. 

▲rum Lilies that have done blooming, or 
that are wanted early in the winter for that pur¬ 
pose, should be planted out at once in partially 
shaded situations where water can be easily ad¬ 
ministered, of which they will take unlimited 
quantities. In turning them ont dig and mix 
some manure well in with the soil in the posi¬ 
tions it is intended the plants should occupy, 
aud iu planting keep the crowns low, that a 
slight basin may be formed round them for the 
purpose of holding sufficient water, in order to 
soak their roots well. To prevent the escape of 
this by evaporation, they shonld be mulched by 
having some half-rotten manure laid round them 
to shade the soil and prevent it from cracking 
open, which is invariably the case after frequent 
applications of water. Keep them free from 
blooms, so as to oonoentrate the strength of the 
plants informing fresh crowns, and induce them 
to make a vigorous growth, without which they 
will not flower freely when wanted. Treated in 
this way they produce at least twice the quan¬ 
tity of bloom that can he got from them when 
coufined to pots during the summer, inde¬ 
pendently of the saving of labour there is in 
watering and attending to them. 

Spiraeas. —These are half aquatic in their 
nature, and seldom get enough water if confined 
to pots; after they have done blooming they 
should, therefore, be planted out, and treated 
after the same manner as recommended for the 
latter. Before doing so they should be divided 
if it be desired to have them in the same sized 
pots sgain at the time of lifting, as the effects of 
any mutilation of the roots that mast necessarily 
take place in so doing is more readily overcome 
now than when the plantB are going to rest in 
the autumn. A little fresh, rich soil filled in 
round the balls of the plants and made solid and 
firm will be of the greatest assistance in in¬ 
ducing them to make fresh roots and strong, 
rigorous crowns, wifnout whioh their capacity 
for blooming will be of the most limited kind. 
As soon as they get a start manure water may 
he frequently given them with the most bene¬ 
ficial results, and a syringing or damping over¬ 
head is equally acceptable to them. 


8how Pelargoniums. —- Those that 
bloomed the earliest should, as their flowers get 
over, he placed out-of-doors in the full sun to 
ripen their growth previous to heading hack. 
It is much better not to delay this operation 
with the earliest-flowered examples longer than 
when the principal head of tycoon gets shabby, 
u upon getting the shoots ripened, and their 
being cut down at the proper season, depends 
their ability to flower early next year ; do not 
in the first instance withhold water so as to 
cause the foliage to flag and die off through the 
deprivation of moisture, but as soon as the 
Wires droop give a little, gradually withhold- 
iug it until growth is so checked that the 
foliage will retain an erect position even when 
Ibe soil is quite dry. 

. Tuberous Begonias. —In addition to the 
immense quantity of seedlings raised by those 
who grow them in that way there are a large 
number of fine named varieties now becoming 
plentiful, varying very much in their general 
oharmeter from the long, pointed-flowered, 
drooping forms to those of the very broad- 
petalled kinds, the flowers of which in some 
esses are almost ereot. The former are gene- 
rally much the more profuse in flowering, and 
**e more elegant. Taste in this, as in other 
matters, may vary, but tl ere r’lfHpnJ ^hy 


a portion of eaoh should not he grown. They 
are a very aooeptahle addition to greenhouse 
subjects, not only from the variety of bright as 
well as delicate colours whioh they afford, but 
also from their distinct habit and long continu¬ 
ance in bloom. But although their natural 
habit is to keep on flowering for months, their 
ability to make a full display for the greatest 
length of time of whioh they admit depends to 
a considerable extent upon sufficient nutriment 
at the roots. The pots in all oases mast be large 
enough, proportionate to the size of the plants, 
as, through their free disposition to flower, 
beginning to bloom, as they do, almost as soon 
as the young plants are fairly in growth, it is not 
an unusual oocurrenoe to see them allowed to 
remain in the comparatively small pots they 
begin to flower in, and so get completely ex¬ 
hausted before the season is over; but before 
they suffer in this manner they should be 
moved into others of a larger size. If the opera¬ 
tion is carefully done without much disturbance 
of the roots, they will receive little or no check, 
in which way they may be grown to a large size 
where required. Clear, weak manure water will 
also assist them, but will not make up the 
deficiency where the quantity of soil available 
for the roots is much too small. Where any 
particular variety is required to be increased, 
this can be done by cuttings, as they strike 
freely, hut the tubers formed do not in all oases 
grow. Some growers prefer to increase them by 
leaf cuttings, the tubers from which are smaller, 
but more disposed to go on afterwards. To keep 
them moderately bushy a good light position is 
necessary, as the shoots keep on extending as 
they bloom, aud there is usually a reluotanoe to 
pinch out the points with a view to make them 
break back, for by so doing the flowers, to a 
certain extent, are for a time reduced in quan¬ 
tity. 

Flower Garden. 

Pay all requisite attention to bedding plants 
by giving them sufficient water as often as re- 

2 uired, and in this way, so far as possible, en- 
eavour to make up for the late unsatisfactory 
condition they are m. In applying water in dry 
weather it is much better to give as much once 
or twice a week as will moisten the soil to a 
depth of 3 in. or 4 in. than to sprinkle the sur¬ 
face daily, which latter operation is far too 
generally practised, and tends to promote root- 
action near the top alone, leaving the lower and 
more important feeding fibres in almost a dor¬ 
mant condition. 

During wet weather it is almost impossible to 
maintain borders free from weeds; in those in¬ 
stances where they are muoh over-run the best 
plan will be to lightly dig them over, taking 
oare not to injure the roots of the trees, shrubs, 
or herbaceous plants ; where this cannot be done 
the weeds must be hoed up and raked off or hand¬ 
picked. Annuals must be thinned out, and all 
subjects in the way of Asters, Stocks, Heli- 
chryearns, &o., still in store should be planted 
out in favourable weather without delay. 

Continue to peg down trailing plants and tie 
up large-leaved tall-growing subjects before they 
sustain any injury from the sudden and violent 
storms that usually prevail about this date. 
Where game abounds use soot freely, as, in ad¬ 
dition to its unpalatable nature, it forms an ex¬ 
cellent top-dressing. Look out for slugs that 
sometimes eat the soft bark off the stems of 
Petunias before their work is observed. We find 
a mixture of lime, soot, aud wood ashes to make 
an excellent dressing for all sorts of plants, as in 
showery weather lime and soot soon lose their 
power to keep off slugs, but if mixed with a good 
proportion of wood ashes, the old dressing as 
wasned off the foliage may be worked into the 
surface soil with a hoe, and will greatly encour¬ 
age active rootlets. 

Beds of herbaceous plants, biennials, and 
annuals, will now be very gay. The Canterbury 
Bells are very effective in borders. They are 
best treated as biennials, sowing early one year 
to flower the next, like Sweet Williams. The 
latter are now in fine condition in our naturally 
strong soil. Moat of this class of biennials con¬ 
tinue to flower for several years if the old root 
be left undisturbed, but to get them to any¬ 
thing like perfection, young plantB and fresh 
soil are neceesary. Weed and roll walks during 
moist weather, and look well to all drains and 
water-pipes to see that they are in working 
order, as in undulating ground heavy falls or 


rain are often very destructive to roads and 
footpaths, more especially if the surface is loose 
or uneven. 

Roses. —There is nothing more likely to 
suffer neglect than pot Roses that are turned 
out, yet it is well to impress upon those who are 
comparatively new beginners in the cultivation 
of pot Roses for winter and spring flowering that 
upon the attention which the plants require at the 
present time being given them, more than upon 
any treatment they reoeive during the winter, 
depends their ability to flower satisfactorily at 
the time they are wanted. Roses are essentially 
sun and air-loving plants, and on this aooount 
the plaoe ehoeen for them to stand through the 
summer should be under the full iufluenoe of the 
sun, and not too muoh sheltered by surrounding 
trees or walls, whioh always is likely to oanse 
mildew. Where the plants, as is frequently the 
case after blooming, have been turned out at the 
north side of walls and other plaoes, or in the 
shade of trees, they should at once be put for 
the remaining portion of the summer in the best 
open position that can be found for them, and, 
as advised some time ago, should have their pots 
plunged, as, without the latter precaution is 
taken to prevent the soil in the pots drying up 
too quickly, it entails almost an incessant use of 
the water-pot to keep the roots sufficiently moist, 
the neglect of which has a tendency to stunt 
their growth. Independent of this it is necessary 
to plunge the pots, so as to protect them from 
the direot influence of the sun. Strong-growing 
Roses, Teas especially, that were potted early 
in the spring, only then receiving a small shift, 
will many of them have filled their pots with 
roots to a greater extent than the weaker grow¬ 
ers will have by the end of the season. In this 
oase it is advisable to give them more room at 
ones* an operation that will well repay the 
labour by the size aud vigour that it will impart 
to the plants. Daring hot weather the soil should 
be well moistened before pottiog, and there is 
not the necessity for withholding water after 
potting, as in the oase of tender-rooted subjeote. 
In potting it is scarcely possible to ram the soil 
too close, provided there is a little sand in the 
: compost. 

Shrubbery. 

Trees and shrubs of all kinds will now be 
making rapid growth, therefore where well- 
shaped single specimens are an object, all double 
leaders should now he removed, and any over- 
vigorous side shoots stopped in order to equalise 
their growth. Where branches overhang or en¬ 
croach on walks they should now be cut hack 
to a joint, as at this season when growth is 
active lateral shoots will quiokly be formed that 
will obviate all appearance of any pruning that 
may have been done. Where space will permit, 
single specimens or groups of any kind of trees, 
either evergreen or deciduous look best with the 
lower branches resting upon the turf, merely 
cutting the Grass with a scythe amongst them 
occasionally, as the mowing machine is sure to 
disfigure the growing points. The common 
Lime or Linden forms a beautiful single pyra¬ 
midal tree or group, and in early spring the soil 
under its partial shade forms the very best posi¬ 
tion for permanent hardy bulbs. Any recently 

S lanted trees, portions of which may have died 
aok through removal, may be pruned out with 
advantage, as the sound portions will be push¬ 
ing freely into growth. Keep down weeds in 
shrubberies before they have produced seed, 
which, being carried by winds to cultivated 
land, flower-beds, or walks, soon germinate and 
become troublesome. 

Fruit. 

Outdoor fruit.— Layer runners of Straw¬ 
berries both for planting out and growing in 
pots for forcing; keep runners off those that 
have been recently planted, and by supplying 
them with abundance of manure water, a full 
autumnal crop of fruit may be expected. Thin 
out the shoots of Raspberries to four or at most 
six to each stool. Persistently apply remedies 
for the extermination of aphides and American 
blight. The affected parts of the trees should 
be painted over with a strong solution of soft 
soap and brine ; a single dose usually settles the 
blight. In order to destroy the aphides, pinch 
off all the bad shoots and leaves which it is safe 
to remove, and afterwards apply water, with 
force, as often as convenient, occasionally alter¬ 
nating it by an application of soap-suds or weak 
Tobacco water. Continue to remove or pinch 
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back the redundant growth on fruit trees gene¬ 
rally. Any that have hitherto been neglected 
moat be done gradually, beginning at the top of 
the tree, and removing a portion at intervals of 
a few days ; none should have their new growths 
tied or nailed in till they are thoroughly free 
from insects. Peaches and Nectarines are now 
making excellent growthj any strong shoots 
that are taking the lead should be stopped baok 
to a good lateral, allowing that to take the lead; 
it will be less watery, consequently easier 
ripened, and therefore more fruitful; above all, 
do not lay in the wood too thickly, or allow 
the lateral to extend, but pinch out the points 
of these as soon as they have made a couple or 
three leaves. When once commenced the sum¬ 
mer pinching of fruit trees is a matter that can- 
not be neglected without injurious oonsequenoes, 
for the fruit spurs having been formed so closely 
in to the main branches of the tree, neglected 
growth completely overshadows them and 
hinders their maturity; therefore on both wall, 
bush, and pyramidal trained trees keep the 
shoots well stopped back and as closely as 
possible from midsummer onwards. 

Vegetables. 

Shallots and G-arlio.— In many in¬ 
stances these will be ready to be taken up; they 
should not be allowed to remain after the tops 
have dried off, but pulled up and left on the 
ground a day or two to dry, and afterwards 
tied up in convenient bundles for use, and hung 
up in a shed or other airy, oool, dry room. The 
ground where they have been grown, if well 
dressed when they were planted, will not now 
require digging, but simply levelling and weed¬ 
ing, drawing drills afterwards for the sowing of 
Endive or black-seeded Bath Cos Lettuce for 
early winter use. If it be thought desirable to 
preserve the stock of any good variety of vege¬ 
tables, suoh as Cauliflowers, Lettuce, &c., select 
the most perfeot types for seeding, and stake or 
otherwise mark them in erder that they do not 
get out when the crop is being used. No two 
kinds of Cabbages, Brussels Sprouts, or Cauli¬ 
flowers should ever be seeded together if the 
stock be desired pure, for bees are wonderful 
hybridists and are not particular as to how or 
on what they operate. 

Tomatoes are now growing freely, and will 
require to have their growths trained or tied 
la; if there be a tendency to strong growth, 
repress it by severe pinching of the lateral 
growth, an operation which also promotes fruit¬ 
fulness. If the fruit set too thickly, thin it out 


and remove all the large leaves that keep the 
light off it. As a rule, high feeding is not ne- 
ceisary for Tomatoes, but if bearing freely thev 
may be assisted by an occasional watering with 
weak liquid manure. 

Spinach. — Where this is required all 
through the season seed must be sown regularly 
every fortnight, as it will not stand much be¬ 
yond that period without running to seed ; any 
vacant spot that can be cleared from other 
plants may be used for this purpose. As the 
crop of Cabbage is cut strip the leaves from the 
»tumps, as they only harbour slugs and cater¬ 
pillars ; give the ground a good soaking with 
manure water to assist the stools to throw out 
fresh side shoots, which will furnish through the 
remainder of the season a useful supply of ten¬ 
der sprouts. 

Leeks which were sown at the proper time 
and thinned out in the seed-bed, so as to give 
them enough room to grow, will now be in good 
order for planting. The ground they are to 
occupy should be well dug to the depth of 15 in. 
aid broken fine, so as not to leave any lar^e 
hard lumps. Plant in rows 15 in. apart, with 
8 in. or 9 in. between the plants, and in plant¬ 
ing use a stout dibber that will make holes 8 in. 
deep and 2 in. or a little more in diameter. In 
these place the plants, dropping in soil to the 
depth of 1 in. or 2 in., but no more, leaving the 
reit ot the hole open and giving a good water¬ 
ing so as to settle the soil. By only partially 
filling the hole the requisite air gets down to 
the roots, and the opening above affords spaoe 
for the stems of the plants to thicken, and also 
bl inches them in a way that imparts the pecu¬ 
liar delicate flavour which a well-grown Leek 
possesses. If the ground be good and well en¬ 
riched, they will, under this treatment, grow 
almost as thick as a man’s wrist, and are far 
superior to the small, tough, strong-flavoured 
specimens of this vegetable which are often to 
be met with. / > 1 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

HOW GARDENIAS ARE GROWN FOR 

MARKEr. 

The blooms of few plants are more valued in a 
cut state than those of the Gardenia, and al¬ 
though they do not now realise suoh high prices 
as formerly, on acoount of the increased com¬ 
petition and the large numbers grown, yet good 
prioes are often made. One of the largest 
growers near London has a house 200 ft. long 
and 30 ft. wide entirely devoted to their culture. 
The plants are permanently planted out on 
mounds of earth 1 ft. or so higher than the floor 
of the house, with the view of preventing the 
roots from beooming sodden through the con¬ 
tinual heavy syringings to which the foliage is 
necessarily subjected in order to keep it in a 
healthy growing state and free from insects. 
The bulk of the plants are from ft ft. to 7 ft. in 
height, and as much in width ; they start into 
growth early in the year, and, from February, 
all through the summer, they yield a profusion 
of large flowers. 

Previous to commencing to foroe, the plants 
receive a thorough dusting overhead with a mix¬ 
ture of soot and guano in order to clean them of 
mealy bug, a peat to which Gardenias are 
especially subject. In that state they are al¬ 
lowed to remain for a few days, when the mix¬ 
ture is washed off the foliage by means of a 
powerful syringe. This treatment eradicates 
all insects, and, owing to forcible and frequent 
syringings, they are never again able to gain a 
footing, until the plants come fully into bloom, 
and syringing is necessarily discontinued. In¬ 
deed, the blooms are generally all gathered be¬ 
fore insects of any kind can do any very serious 
injury to them. The guano and soot, when 
washed off the foliage, serve to stimulate the 
roots, and induce a free and healthy growth, 
and, although the leaves are sometimes slightly 
burnt by the mixture, yet it does not apparently 
injure the constitution of the plants. 

Some growers, on the other hand, cultivate 
them in 10-in. and 12-in. pots. They are al¬ 
lowed to grow from 3 ft. to 4 ft. high, and from 
2 ft. to 3 ft. through at the base, and in April 
large houses full of such plants, well furnished 
with deep green, glossy foliage, and loaded with 
fragrant, wax-like blossoms and buds, are seen 
in the best market gardens. Some prefer grow¬ 
ing Gardenias in pots on account of their being 
more easily cleared of insects than when per¬ 
manently planted out, and, moreover, they can 
be moved from place to place, or disposed of 
whenever it becomes necessary to do so. The 
plants grown in 6-in. pots for market are struck 
from cuttings inserted thickly in pots during 
spring, summer, and autumn; these are plunged 
in bottom-heat in a warm, moist atmosphere. 
After the cuttings have taken root, they are 
potted off singly into 4-in pots, and eventually 
shifted into 6 in. ones, in which size they are 
allowed to flower. Plants from which the 
blooms are gathered are cut baok, placed in a 
moist heat, and in a few weeks they break up 
from the bottom, and soon afterwards furnish 
another crop of flowers. Gardenias grown in 
pots, it is said, produce better-formed blooms 
than those planted out, and moreover, they oan 
be conveniently removed from place to place as 
required, and a few oan be got into flower at a 
time, as becomes necessary. The best kind 
grown by market gardeners is G. intermedia, 
although G. radioans is grown to some extent. 


Pottingf planta —Growers for market have 
long sinoe discovered what kind of plant is best 
for indoor decoration, and they produoe mar¬ 
vellously well developed specimens in a minimum 
of root space, bv means of high feeding with 
some of the soluble manures now so plentiful. 
It is well known to all who have indoor decora¬ 
tion to carry out how much better plants in 
small pots packed full of roots not only flower, 
but retain their flowers and foliage under the 
adverse conditions of light and air to which they 
are too often subjected, compared with those in 
larger pots only moderately well rooted, as they 
are so liable to get water-logged and to quickly 
lose both flowers and foliage. As a rule the pots 
become covered with Moss, or are plunged out 
of sight, where evaporation is reduced to a mini¬ 
mum. There is net the tame necessity for large 
pots now that existed a few years ago when large 


sped men plants were frequently to be seen 
grown solely for filling the houses in which they 
grew, or possibly to figure once or twice a ye« 
at some neighbouring flower show. Now, the in* 
crease in the matter of indoor decoration necessi¬ 
tates all available space being utilised by plants 
that are useful for that purpose. This has canted 
Palms, Dracaenas, and other fine-foliaged plants 
to be extensively grown, for in them we have a 
class of plants that withstand the usage that 
such materials get in crowded assemblies ; and, 
moreover, they form fine plants in proportionally 
small pots, that fit vases and other reoeptacles 
in which they are required to be placed. The 
plea generally put forward in favour of the use 
of large pots is that they require less frequent 
attention as regards watering in hot weather 
than small ones; but that is overborne by the 
fact that a plant in a pot really too large, with 
a quantity of oold, inert soil about its roots, it 
in far greater danger of sustaining injury bom 
careless watering than a plant in a small pot full 
of active fibres, for although the latter may flag 
or droop from want of moisture, it aeon recovers 
when water is supplied; but an over-potted 
plant that gets into bad health from over-abun¬ 
dant root-moisture is by no means so readily 
recovered. I would, therefore, strongly advise 
amateurs to rather under than over-pot their 
plants, for with the drainage in good condition 
it is surprising what a small quantity of soil will 
sustain even a large plant if stimulants be intel- 
gently applied to it.—J. G. 

Pruning- Deutzia gracilis. — We an 
often advised to out back or out out the old 
flowering wood of this plant before starting it 
into growth for the current season’s work. My 
advice to those who want fine blooming speci¬ 
mens is not to do so unless it may be an odd 
straggling shoot. When the plants have done 
blooming, take a pair of scissors or a knife and 
out out all the old bloom stalks, place the plantin 
a moderate heat for a few weeks, and repot into 
fresh soil just as the plant is starting into 
growth ; when it has mude its growth plunge it 
out in a sunny spot to ripen the wood. When 
cold, wet weather sets in place it in a oold frame 
until it is wanted for forcing. It will then be 
found that the wood which had previously 
bloomed has formed good full flower buds,.filling 
up the heart of the plant with bloom, while the 
long yonng growths are hanging in graceful 
festoons. I feel persuaded that most of the 
failures as regards this plant arise from the 
cutting out of the old blooming wood, and not 
fully maturing what is young.— N. J. 

7679.—Pinohlng plants.— The meaning of 
the word “ pi aching,” as most people know, 
consists in taking off the tips of sprays and 
branches with the thnmb and forefinger, with 
the objeot of throwing the strength into the side 
shoots or blooms to swell them into fruit; and 
it is also done to prevent any one shoot taking 
an uv.due proportion of strength from the tree. 
Stopping (or pinching) also prevents the tree 
from growing out of proportion and beooming a 
deformity. It is eoonomioal as compared with 
pruning, as it stops the tree before it has grown, 
whereas in pruning the tree is allowed to grow 
out of proportion and then it is oat back, which 
is a loss of time to the plant or tree. It is not 
necessary to stop every plant as many grow 
symmetrically of themselves ; but if a larger 
proportion of blooms are wanted than a tree or 
plant would produoe if allowed to grow at will, 
then it is helped by having a few ot the leading 
stems stopped by pinching just before the plant 
comes into bad. Fuchsias are no exception to 
the rule.—G. C. f JEccles. 

7711. —Marguerites after flowering- 
—If they are not wanted to flower again in pots 
in the antnmn, plant them out iu the open 
ground, and they will soon begin to flower 
again. If they are wanted for pot culture, cat 
off the flowers and give them a shift into pots 
one size larger. These plants do not want mnch 
pot room ; indeed, they always flower more 
freely when the pots are pretty fall of roots. 
Treated in this way, the plants ought to flower 
again in three or four weeks at this time of year. 
Any ordinary garden soil suits Marguerites, if 
a sprinkling of coarse sand is added to it. Now 
is a capital time for amateurs to strike catting! 
of this plant. The young tops or side shoot! 
strike freely in sandy soil, if put in a frame, or 
in a shady window with a glass over them until 
they are rooted.-rJ, C. 0. 
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PYRETHRUM8 SINGLE AND DOUBLE. 
Ir my one of oar commonly grown hardy peren¬ 
nials may be said to have become improved of 
late, it is the Pyrethrum, both single and doable. 
The varieties of each are numerous, and an in¬ 
ferior flower is now the exception. From pure 
white, there are many ascending shades up to 
deep magenta, approaching crimson. Not less 
varied and bright lu colour are the single lie wei a 
sod the tints are generally soft and pleasing. 
There is nothing oT the rigid formality of the 
Dahlia in the build of the Pyrethrum. It is true 
that the flowers are full and symmetrical, but 
there is an outer fringe of guard petal that saves 
them from being too formal. If any one will ex¬ 
amine a flower of a double Pyrethrum they will 
observe that the oater edge is made of a zone or 
riogof long flat florets, while the centre is filled up 
with a very large number of short, quilled florets, 
and the thicker 
these are deve¬ 
loped, the more 
double is the 
bloom. The single 
forms, which to 
our mind are even 
superior to the 
doable kinds, 
have one or two 
circular rows of 
largp fiat florets, 
mueh larger aDd 
broader than in 
the case of the 
doable types, 
srithashowy and 
striking golden 
disc. Both types 
are very pretty, 
and both have 
their special ad¬ 
mirers. 

Varieties.— 

As all nursery¬ 
men grow a col¬ 
lection of Pyreth- 
ruma, there can 
be no hesitation 
in giving the 
names of some of 
the best varieties. 

If anyone re¬ 
quired a dozen re¬ 
ally good flowers 
of the doable va¬ 
rieties, we would 
advise them to 
obtain Andro¬ 
meda, rosy pur¬ 
ple ; Boule de 
Neige, white, tin¬ 
ted with roue ; 

Capi Boy ton, 
crimson • scarlet; 

Cspt N a r e s , 
bright crimson ; 

DeUcatom, lilac- 
peach ; Duchess 
of E d i nburgh, 

Mauve ; Hobart 
Pacha, maroon ; 

Lady Derby, 

•livery flesh ; 

Jeannette, white; 

Michael Buck¬ 
ner, rosy crimson; 

Placida, peach ; 
and Sefton, pur¬ 
ple. These are distinot in colour, handsome, 
and fully doable. Now let as take the single 
Covers, and of these select a dozen varieties as 
follows : Abaris, white; Bacchus, purplish 
rose; Calliope, French white ; Darius, bright 
pink ; Feasts, deep crimson ; GalathAe, large 
rosy purple ; Mars, purple; Ophion, vermilion- 
^jraeon ; Roscius, blush ; Tarsias, pare white ; 
Themis, cerise ; and Veleda, rosy lilac. 

Culture.— The best time of the year to ob¬ 
tain plants of Pyrethrnm is spring, because those 
who propagate them divide them in autumn and 
pot them, and by spring they have become well 
rooted. They are then in good condition to plant 
oat in the open ground, but as most nurserymen 
* W P a stock in pots they may be planted at any 
t*m«, and if obtained at once a few good flowers 
j 8 *! be had in autnmn. In order to grow a ool 
Action It is beat to plant th^tii in 
Digitized by 


so that the grower can have the plants altogether 
and be better able to institute comparisons. The 
best soil is a free, rioh loam, made light and 
friable by digging, and further enriohed by the 
addition of manure. The Pyrethrum strikes its 
roots freely into the soil, and the better it oan 
do this the more vigorous is the growth and 
finer the flowers. The Pyrethrum is by no means 
a plant difficult to cultivate, and it is perfectly 
hardy, passing unharmed through the severest 
winters if reasonably dry at the roots. It is damp 
which kills the Pyrethrum far more than hard 
frost. If the plants oan be grown permanently 
in a bed they can be better cultivated ; they are 
greatly helped by some mulching ia early sum¬ 
mer, by keeping the surface soil stirred in hot, 
dry weather, by watering freely when necessary, 
and by giving a good surface-dressing of manure 
and leaves in autumn, which can be forked into 


course it may be said that in such cases people 
should deny themselves and rest satisfied with 
flowers only, bat I know they will do nothing 
of the kind. If the idea once obtains that 
roots are an advantage, roots will be procured 
at no matter what cost. Therefore, I would 
suggest that the charming taste displayed by 
“G. J. M in the articles alluded to may be ren¬ 
dered yet more perfect by the exhibition of 
judicious eoonomy in place of that reckless ex¬ 
travagance whioh has struck myself and others 
•o unpleasantly.— Countryman. 


Group of double and single Pyrethrums natura size, drawn May Slst. Hardy plants, flowering during summer and autumn. 


S spring j 
. It is at this season of the year 
that slugs and snails are hurtful to the plants, 
as they find larking places under the old leaves, 
and eat the yonng growths if not oarefully 
looked after. Pyrethroms are very effective in 
the mixed border, and some clamps should be 
dotted about in association with kindred plants, 
but they cannot be cultivated so suooessfully as 
in a prepared and well tended bed. 

Wild flowers in the house.— Allow 
me, as a lover of flowers, to offer a kindly pro¬ 
test against the prodigality recommended in 
“G. J.’s ” otherwise excellent articles on “ Wild 
flowers in the house." If people generally take 
the advice given and drag plants up by the 
roots, what will be the result ? especially in 
oases where wild flowers are already scaroe. Of 


FRUIT, 

7641.— Management of Grapes.— As 

the Grapes are ripe, give all the air possible 
both night and day, and give no more atmos¬ 
pheric moisture. 
It is an exoese 
of moisture, with 
a close confined 
air, that has 
caused the pro¬ 
duction of aerial 
roots. Reverse 
the treatment 
and they will 
soon disappear. 
At the end of 
July cut away all 
the young late¬ 
rals, and keep 
any further 
growth persis¬ 
tently pinched off 
with a view to 
send the Vines to 
rest. If, at the 
beginning of Au¬ 
gust, many of the 
leaves are still 
green pick off a 
few of the green¬ 
est of them at in¬ 
tervals of three or 
four days, leaving 
the leaf - stalk 
on the branches. 
At the end of 
August, all the 
remaining leaves 
may be removed, 
and in a fort¬ 
night after the 
Vines may be 

J ironed with per- 
ect safety. In 
order to secure 
Grapes early 
next May for¬ 
cing must be 
commenced in 
the middle of No¬ 
vember. I should 
say the Mus¬ 
cats hive been 
over • o r o p p e d 
and the border 
either kept too 
dry or it ia not 
rioh enough. 
Muscats require 
a rich, deep 
border, and 
when the border 
is well drained 
they will make use of a large supply of water 
from the time the berries are set until they 
begin to oolonr.—J. C. C. 

7689 —Renovating Gooseberry trees, 
—F. H. Hull had far better grub up his old 
Gooseberry trees and start with yonng ones, for 
he will get fine fruit from them in less time 
than be can renovate the old trees. Select a fresh 
piece of land that has bad vegetable crops on 
for some yean, or anything different to frnit 
trees, and trenoh it two spits deep in the autumn, 
get the requisite quantity of healthy yonng 
bushes from the nursery, for they are cheap 
enough, and plant them in November, leaving 
the shoots entire until March, when they may 
he cut back about half their length. Rut a 
mulching of half-rotten manure over the roots. 
They will, if well attended to, bear some fins 
fruit ths following year, and a three-year 
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planted bush will prodnoe both finer and more 
abundant crops than an old bash. A light crop 
of vegetables may be grown between young 
bushes for the first two or three years. A good 
distanoe between the bushes is 9 ft. by 6 ft., 
which give room for getting between the rows 
for purposes of cultivation.—J. G. L. 

7697.—Raspberries. —Much fruit must not 
be expected from Raspberries the first year 
after planting as the roots are not sufficiently 
established to swell out the fruit. The best plan 
is to plant the canes in autumn, leaving them 
nntil the spring at full length, then cut them 
down to within 1 ft. of the ground. As it is the 
suckers that spring from the base that will 
eventually be useful, these should be again 
shortened at least half their length, and the 
second year’s growth of canes will probably be 
good and bear a full crop the next season. There 
is nothing gained by leaving the shoots more 
than 4 ft. long.— Jas. Groom. 

7683. — Negleoted Grape Vine. — 
** W. H. C.” must not cut away the largest but 
the smallest leaves. Shorten back the shoots to 
two or three joints beyond the bunoh, but do 
not cut away more than is absolutely necessary 
to let the foliage left get sunlight and air, thin 
the bunches and berries at once, and try again 
another year stopping the shoots just beyond 
the bunches and the laterals as soon as they 
make two or three leaves. It is wasting the 
vigour of the Vine to grow useless wood that has 
to be eventually cut away.—J. G. L. 

7640.—Peach tree dying.— I should say 
the tree is dying from the top downwards, 
oaused no doubt by a serious disruption in the 
branches or main stem. This may arise from 
a bad case of canker, or there may be a serious 
affection at the point of union with the stock. 
Such oases are not unusual, but more frequently 
a branch dies away through canker, or through 
being injured by a ligature. Examine the tree, 
and see if any thing here suggested is the 
matter. If not, the only chance of saving the 
life of the tree is to remove immediately all the 
fruit, and crop it lightly next year.—J. C. C. 


VEGETABLES. 


Two props at onoe.— In his article 
(head as above) 41 W. H. 0.,” in Gardening, 
May 27, is, I am afraid, too sanguine when he 
says we may bid good-bye to Pea-sticks or hur¬ 
dles in growing Peas. He describes the manner 
of sowing as “ putting a Pea here and a Pea 
there.” I am quite at a loss to understand how 
the Potato haulm could keep the Peas off the 
ground when in flower even ; when heavily 
laden with pods they would be three or four 
times as heavy. I have grown Veitoh’s Perfec¬ 
tion for years. If ever I let them get too tall 
before sticking, and they got blown about by 
the wind, however carefully I staked them 
afterwards, they never yielded so well as those 
sticked at the proper time. The height of a 
well-grown row of Veitoh’s Peas on good 
soil will be quite 4 ft. to 4 ft. 6 in. or even 
5 ft., unless in a very dry season. Now, 
how would it be possible for Potatoes that them¬ 
selves require support to keep the 5 ft. or even 
4 ft. Peas off the ground ? The first heavy 
shower they would be all beaten down. With 
early dwarf sorts this plan might do tolerably 
well, but I should not care to try it with tall 
varieties. Perhaps 44 W. H. C.” will feel in¬ 
terested in the following plan. When I plant 
early Potatoes I dibble m four or five Windsor 
Beans between the sets in the same row ; in 
hoeing up the Potatoes the Beans get the sup- 
port they so much need. In this ease l hoe the 
Potatoes up well; then between the rows I can 
plant Spinach, which is ready to pull before the 
Potato haulm is any length. There are various 
similar ways of economising ground, which 
should be adopted by gardeners with only a 
limited extent of ground. In planting Pota¬ 
toes I keep the rows 3 ft. apart, which leaves 
room to plant between. When I commenced 
to dig my Magnum Bbnum last year, on the 
first two roots I found forty-six Potatoes ; this 
was not counting the 44 marbles.” My average 
was eighteen tubers to each plant, and the 
largest tuber weighed If lb.—H. B. 
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Peas and Lettizoes. —The London market 
gardeners grow two sorts of Cos Lettuces, the 
Green Pans Cos and the London White Coe, the 
latter being a select variety of the White Paris 
Cos. Beth kinds are used for a first crop, but 
after May the London White Cos is depended 
on solely till winter sets in. Market gardeners 
always save their own seeds, and if one of them 
is short of seed of any particular variety, he gets 
it from his neighbours. As to Peas, Beck’s 
Little Gem for a first crop, Bown in lines 2 ft 
apart, is excellent, and Alpha for a second crop, 
in lines 2£ ft. apart, is equally good. Neither sorts 
require any stakes. 

Good Cabbages. —As the usual time for 
sowing Cabbage seed to raise plants for planting 
out in the autumn will soon arrive, I can recom¬ 
mend a variety named Carter’s Heartwell Early 
Marrow, which with me has been excellent since 
the middle of May, and it does not run to seed 
like Enfield Market and some others in the 
spring. It is of a good size and nearly all heart, 
and the flavour for a Cabbage is delicious ; an 
older variety named Cattell’s Reliance is like¬ 
wise an excellent early variety, and one which 
seldom rnns to seed in the spring. The late Mr. 
Pearson, of Chilwell, sent out an early variety 
of Cabbage named Conqueror, which was of the 
type of Reliance sea regards coming in early and 
not running to seed. With the above three 
varieties of Cabbage a selection is made that will 
not fail to give satisfaction to every grower. —T. 

Salad culture.— On examining some salads 
in a market garden last summer we were struck 
by the difference which existed between different 
squares in which they were planted. Some had 
the appearance of having been aownjong before 
the others, and of having been better tended, 
but such had not been the case, the increased 
vigour being simply due to a slight coating of 
old tan, with which the soil was covered. Whert 
the soil had been covered with straw the plants 
were not nearly so fine as where the tan was 
used. 

Autumn v. spring-grown Peas.— Opi¬ 
nions differ as to the advantage of sowing Peas 
in autunm and spring. Last November I de¬ 
termined I would sow some as a trial, which I 
did about November 20, consisting of Dickson’s 
First and Best. I also made a sowing on the first 
week in February of the same sort, and side by 
side on a south border. None were protected. 
We gathered the first dish from the autnmn- 
sown one on June the 4th and from the February 
sowing on the 18th, thus giving a fortnight in 
favour of the former. I used to sow in strips cf 
turf and plant out, but on our light soil I prefer 
autumn sowing. While on early Peas, I would 
like to name a good kind to come in about four 
days after William the First, namely, Wellington 
Marrow. It is a good cropper, produoes from 
six to eight Peas in a pod, is of good flavour, 
and grows 4 ft. high.—J. C. F. 


NOTES FROM CROYDON. 

We were muoh pleased the other day with a 
visit we paid to Mr. Ley’s nursery, Croydon, 
not so muoh with the novelties we found there, 
but with the remarkable healthy condition of 
the plants of all kinds grown therein. Among the 
most noteworthy subjects we may mention the 
following:— 

Ixoras. — These, though they require a 
warmer temperature than that of any ordinary 
greenhouse, are very beautiful when in bloom, 
and they are easily grown. We saw vigorous 

S lants in 4-in. pots, bearing eaoh two or three 
uge trusses (some of them 6 in. in diameter) 
of bright orange-coloured blossoms. 

Adiantum farleyense. —Of this Mr. Ley 
has nearly 10,000 plants. They are grown in 
2£rin. pots, on shelves near the glass, the soil 
being peat and Band. As each Diant consists of 
one distinct single crown, muoh larger and hand¬ 
somer fronds are produced than when two or 
three small crowns are crammed together. Of all 
hothouse Ferns, this is certainly the most hand¬ 
some. 

Stephanotls.—This is grown in immense 

Q uantities, and even plants in 6-in. pots are in- 
uced to yield abundance of blossom. The young 
plants are obtained from a large plant covering 
the roof of one of the houses, and which has 
proved to be a free flowerer (all Stephanotis are 
not free fiowerert). They are kept near the glass 


and fully exposed to the sun, so that the nwj 
gets thoroughly ripened. This is tts *^ 


Gardenias »re grown with the un» fr*. 
dom as Laurels, the shoots being vigorous sol 
theie.vM large, aod of th.t black green 
which denotes health. Such plants stand cutknk 
freely, and yield abundance of blossom. 9 

Adiantum oardioohlaenum.—Of mm 

house Ferns, this is one of tbe most handsome 
It has hitherto been somewhat scarce, but afeM 
years ago Mr. Ley succeeded in raising several 
thousands of it from seed, and he has nov a 
large house full of it. For vases it is one of 
most handsome Ferns we know of. 


Fern baskets.— About 2,000 baskets mads 
of virgin oork, and filled with all kinds of Fern 
arranged on the back wall of a range of houses, 
form indeed an interesting and effective feature. 
A few pieces of cork are wired together, and 
filled with turfy soil. In this the Ferns are 
planted and surfaced with Moss, and they 
grow with a freedom that could never be ex¬ 
pected of plants grown in pots. 

A large collection of American hardy Ferns is 
very interesting, and the pretty Grass, Isolepis 
gracilis, treated as an outdoor plant thrives 
well. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(miscellaneous. ) 

7707.—How to build a vinery.-If 
“ C. D.” wanted to build a greenhouse for plants 
only, we could furnish him with a score of dif¬ 
ferent designs, all equally good for the purpose, 
but it is quite different where the home is 
wanted specially to grow Grapes. For s vinery 
it is imperative that you present a broad surface 
of roofing to the sun, that you may get all the 
light and heat possible, and so economise fuel, 
and get all that is required for the successful 
growth of the Vines at as little trouble and 
expense as possible. “ G. D.” says he has a 
“a wall 14 ft. long,” against which he in¬ 
tends to build the nouse. This wall should 
not be less than 9 ft. high, on the top of whioh 
the roof should rest, ana coming down on to s 
brick wall in front 1£ ft. high ; the roof to be 
14 ft. in length. The timbers to be 4 in. by 2 in., 
and grooved to hold the panes of glass. These 
timbers should be 3 ft. 6 in. apart, having four 
rows of panes of glass 9 in. wide ; and where it 
is desirable to plant a Vine, there shook) be left 
an opening in the brickwork of half aTwick 
wide on the ground floor level, that the 
Vine, being planted outside, may be bronght 
through into the house, and affixed to the 
timber directly above this opening on ths 
roof, a 8tout galvanised wire should ran 
through eyelet-hole-headed screws, from top 
to bottom of the roof, that the Vines 
may be trained to run up, and also at intervals 
of 12 in. strong wires of the same description 
should run transversely from one end of the 
roof to the other, to secure the side shoots carry¬ 
ing the bunches of Grapes. At each end of the 
roof, and at the top of the lights, there should 
be ventilators, so arranged that they call bo left 
open, or half or one-tkird open. This* 4s easily 
done by affixing an iron bar, perforated or 
drilled, so as to admit of its being fixed to s peg 
or screw fastened on the frame. The ends of the 
hoase should be entirely of glass except 1J ft. 
of brickwork on which the fraifie will rest, snd 
two panels (wood) in the bottom part of the 
door. All the brickwork and woodwork should 
fit so exactly as to keep out cold winds snd 
frost. As the heating of a greenhouse or vinery 
is a very debatable point, I will only say that, 
so far as my experience goes, a good m of 
heating by hot water is the most reliable. It is 
well to have a cistern beneath the floor of the 
vinery to hold the rain water. Thi#\‘may be 
oonveyed from the roof by runn an iron 
gutter along the bottom, and by means of piping 
carrying the water under the floor. The cistern 
must have an overflow pipe to carry off the 
waste water, or the house will be flooded during 
the rainy season.— G. C., Eerie*. 

7676.— Uses of oeeepool water.—We 
presume that the oesspool alluded to is the re< 
cepticle of all the sewage from the dwelling 
house and ashpit. If so, while fresh, it ie sifaplj 
a weak liquid manure, which may be used fwlj 
for Rhubarb; tfaobages. Cauliflowert, Celery, 
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tod Gooseberries; or it hut be thrown on the 
torn after the grass has been out or in wet 
weather; and if, at the fall of the year, it is 
thrown on land wanted for Potatoes or Onions 
the following year, it will give nourishment. It 
moat not be given as a substitute for animal or 
artificial manure, but as an addition to it. To 
keep this liquid from becoming obnoxious the 
poof should be pumped dry once or twice a week 
m rammer time, and once a month in frosty 
weather. It loses some of its heating and ferti¬ 
lising properties if allowed to become stagnant, 
and it also generates a gas dangerous to 
health, and which, if inhaled, may induce 
typhoid fever, as it comes from the “ properly 
sealed cesspool. 1 * The fact of the sewage not 
being exposed to the open air makes it the more 
dangerous, as the diseased germs (bacteria) are 
pent up and only escape when the pool is 
emptied. As is the case with all manures, when 
•prrad on the land it loses all its noxious gases, 
and it becomes perfectly harmless.—G. C., Ecclc a. 


7678.—Lilacs not blooming.—“G. B.” 
seed not be surprised at his Lilacs not yet 
blooming. We have a Lilac that has not 
bloomed and it is twelve years old, and the 
parent tree from which it was taken bloomed 
freely every year. The Lilac requires age to 
make it bloom, but position, Boil, and olimate 
have a deal to do with hastening it to bloom. 
With a dry soil and good sunny aspect it will 
commence to bloom much sooner. I have three 
trees all well-grown, but they grow in the shade 
of larger trees, which deters them from bloom¬ 
ing. A Lilac is constantly sending up new 
ihoets from the root (up to a certain age), and 
these take the strength of the tree, and tend to 
keep it from blooming. These shoots should be 
pruned away as soon as they appear, and the 
tree will gain strength. It is well to see that the 
Lilac is not planted too deeply, as that gives 
the tree a tendency to throw up young shoots. 
Do not dig about the roots, but give a top* 
dressing of horse manure.— G. C., Eccles. 


7699. — White Cactus cuttings. — 
" Elsie ” should put the cuttings into soil at 
onoe. There can no possible advantage accrue 
to them by allowing them to pine on the shelf. 
PWe a few broken crocks at the bottom of the 
pot; then fill up with a good light loam with a 
little sand ; press the soil rather firmly about 
the cuttings, and then give the pot a good 
watering, and keep it in an ordinary frame, or a 
little in the shade, in an ordinary greenhouse 
without heat. Keep the soil moist, but not 
wet, and when rooted shift into a larger pot, 
sdding good light loam to fill np with, and give 
good drainage.—G. C., Eccles. 

7678.— Digging gravel.— J. J. Bates will 
require to sink his duck pond 4£ ft. deep from 
die surface. Io order to obtain enough gravel for 
four walks 250 ft. long, each 6 ft. wide, 9 in. 
deep, 166 square yards will be required. The 
best way to pet the gravel out is to make a 
narrow road into the pond, and take the cart 
into the pond for it, and bring out a few loads 
and put it in a heap, and if the horse oannot 
bring out a full load, he can complete his load 
from the heap to take to the house. No person 
can say which is the cheapest way to obtain the 
gravel unless on the spot.—W. E. B. 

7689 —Renovating Gooseberry trees. 
—It would be a difficult thing to tell when a 
Gooseberry tree is se old that it will not produce 
fruit. I have known old trees which have been 
cut down to the roots, spring np again and bear 
fruit almost out of proportion to the size of the 
tree; but it is a tedious process, to out a tree 
down, and then wait till it grows again. I should 
Prefer to thin most of the old weak wood out of 
the lushes now, and by the end of summer you 
nay have a new growth laden with young spurs 
tta will produce fruit next year. After pruning 
give the trees a top-dressing of stable manure or 
a waking with liquid manure. Do not disturb the 
roots.—G. C ..Eccles. 

7707.—Building a vinery. — Fourteen 
feet is a very good height for a vinery. The 
width may range from 10ft. to 12 ft., the height 
of front and aide walls should be 2 ft. 6 in. The 
front wall should be on arches, and a border 
made inside and ont. The Vines to be planted 
■oar the front wall inside, so that the roots oan 
work both inside and outside.—J. 0. C. 
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young Elder from which the pith has been taken, or 
flower-stalks of Rhnbarb. or any hollow pipe of the 
kind ; or put a bit of hay at the bottom of small flowei- 
pots, and invert them on little stakes about 3 ft high.— 
El HAM. 

7692.—Paraffin oil and plants.—Mv advice is 
leave paraffin oil alone, it is most difficult to mix and very 
dangerous in the hands of an amateur. Try Fir-tree oil, 
a teasnoonful to a pint of water, mixed well, and apply 
with shaving brush, syringe, or aphioide; it requires no 
washing off .—8. L Bourohibr. 

7589.—Sulphate of Ammonia.—Under this head. 
June 10, there is a very misleading statement, viz., that 
sulphate of ammonia should be used half a pound to the 
gallon. This would simply kill anything outright. I 
thought it well to point this mistake out, half au ounce to 
the gallon is more like the quantity.—N. D. 

7626.—Cucumbers damping off.— Well venti¬ 
late your frame, draw the rotten manure from the 
bottom, put three or four old drain pipes under the 
front of frame, and put fresh manure nearly as high as 
the front glass*. The neat will draw up the pipes and warm 
the bed.-J. W. E. T. 

7701.—Variegated Trade^cantlae. —These are 
apt to grow straggling and untidy as the season advances. 
Wh en headed back the top part of each stem should be 
made into a cutting about 4 in. long, which will mot 
readily in sand er earth under a tumbler or bell-glass, 
and make a nice young plant.— Elham. 

7615.—Culture of Cacti.—This time of the year 
these should be watered when dry, and in the case of 
root-bound plants they should be kept moist later on 
when growing freely. Expose them well to the sun, and 
give plenty of air all the summer.—J. C. 

7714.—Pipes rusting.- Paint them once a year 
with Linseed oil ani lampblack ; this Is all we me for 
several nundred feet of hot-water piping. A little patent 
driers may be added if the pipes are required to dry 
quiokly.—J. C. C. 

- To prevent pipes and stove from rusting use 

Brunswick black for the stove and paint for the pipes.— 
J. E. G. 

-Coat the pipes well over with paraffin oil which 

will clean all the rust off. and then coat with black 
varnish, and all will be right—W. E. B. 

7673.- Sowing Oxal:8 seed.--Theseed may be sown 
in heat in March and April, or in a cold frame in May 
and June. Sow in light soil, cuver the pot with a pane of 
glass till germination takes place.—J. C. 


7761. —Gooseberry caterpillar.—The whole of 
my bnshes are covered with either green fly or cater¬ 
pillar, and they are stripping the bushes verv rapidly 
Can yon recommend a remedy T J. A. L. E. [Get £ lb. of 
whits Hellebore, 1 gallon cf boiling water , and 2 gallons 
qf cold wat-r: put the Hellebore into a watering-pot and 
pour ovr it the boiling water , well stirring it all the time, 
then add the cold water When the whole is cold take a 
eommon dueling or whitewash brush and well sprinkle 
the leaves of the trees, in a day or two at most, every 
caterpillar will disappear and the trees maintain a 
healthy and fresh appearance all the summer. This 
method q t dressing does not injure the fruit or render it 
unit for use a few days afterwards.] 

7762. - Geraniums and Pelargoniums.— Many 
people treat Geraniums and Pelargoniums as synony¬ 
mous. Will you kindly point out in what their specific 
difference consists? -Fukry. [The Pelargonium differs 
from the Geranium in having a spurred calyx , irregular 
flowers, and from seven to four perfect stamens, the Ge¬ 
raniums having regular flowers ani. ten stamens.] 

7753. — Cutting off Strawberry runners-— 

A. T. C.— All Strawberry runners Bhould be removed 
from the plants as fast as they make their appearance, 
unittiM they are required for furnishing young plants. 

7764.— strawberries unfruitful.—2?. Pratt.— De¬ 
stroy them Rt ouue and procure young plants of some 
good free-fruiting sort. 

Essex - Try Camell A 8ons, Swanley, Kent, or Bad- 

man, Cemetery Nursery, Gravesend.- G. G.— Send to 

publisher for the back numbers required.- A. B. G. — 

We cannot at present account for the peculiar condition 
of the shoots of the Thom sent; but, if you will send us 
a few sprays later on when the shoots set further de¬ 
veloped we will again examine them and give our opinion. 

B. N.— The implement you inquire about is excellent tor 
clipping small Grass plots, but they are not suitable for 
large lawns ; on which a mowing machine or scythe can 

Ire used.- Erin.— Kindly observe our rule, and write 

each query on a separate sheet of paper and one side 
only. A lot of queries mixed up on a scrap of paper gives 
trouble to the editor, the printer, and the reading boy, 

and usually gives rise io mistakes.- Charles West .—It 

is only a freak of Nature, and will not probably occur 


again. 

Brassicus. —Messrs. 8. Owen A Co., Whitefrlars Street, 
London, E.C.; Messrs. John Warner A Sons, The Cres¬ 
cent, Cripplegate, London. You can get a pump that 

can be removed at pleasure.-O. H. P. —The holes in the 

Pansy flowers appear to have been caused by a cater¬ 
pillar or slug. The discolouration we should imagine is 
caused by the flowers being exposed to hot sun, and per¬ 
haps they have been watered with cold water when the 
sun was on them. Wlreworms would Injure the roots of 
the plants, aud the failure of the flowers would, of 

course, follow.- Agricola.—Wo know of no reliable 

books on the subject named- 

Names of plant*.-J*. A—It is impossible to 

name from a scrap with no flowers.- J. E. P.— 

1 Maranta Veitcnl; 2, Adiantum hispidulum ; 8, A. 

setulosum; 4, Begonia Rex. - M. If. M.— Erlgeron 

philadelphicum.- B. Pratt.— 1, Silene Armeria: 2, 

Poiemonlum cserultum album; 8, Sedum Telephtura 
var_ F. E. A-Hippopha6 rharanoides (Sea Buck¬ 

thorn) A. G — Begonia WeltoDensis, Euphorbia 

Lathyris.- G. Turner and J. Hunter.— We do not 

naira varieties of flutists* flowers.- Headlands. -1, 

Phyteuma linifolium; 2, Ajuga genevensis ; 8. Cam¬ 
panula glomerate-- S. C. 0—Buddlea globosa (yellow 

shrub), Tradescantia virginica, Clematis Sleboldl.- 

G. G.— Ltmnanthes Douglasi. 


QUERIES. 


Roles for Correspondents—.1H c ommuni s * 
Horn for insertion should be dearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the EDITOR. 
Letters relating to business to the Publibhbr. The name 
%nd address the sender is required, in addition to any 
uom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
ihould always bear the number and title of the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
beoqa separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
lay qf publication, it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us ogam. 

7755. — Dewdrops on Vines. — I should be 
slid to know if there is anything wrong with a 
vine about which I have noticed for the last two 
years the following appearance r When the new 
growth is making, tno buds and shoots are covered 
with small, clear, liquid beads, looking like the exuda~ 
tion of sap. After a time thes® congeal and become con¬ 
fined to the bunches and adjacent green wood, the leaves 
being never affected. Later on they disappear, leaving a 
deposit of black specks removable by a touch. This is 
the si age at the present moment, but the speckB seem 
to be rather disappearing as the bunches fill out. The 
foliage looks healthy, and there is a large, though not 
unreasonable, crop of Grapes. A neighbouring Vine hat 
been slightly affected In the same way.—NOAH. 

7766— Autumn-sown Onions— Ou the 8*Hh of 
August last I sowed Giant Rocca and White Italian 
Onion serd. I transplanted them the last week In 
November, a professional gardener telling me that waa 
the best time. They grew freely snd made fine plants 
nearly 3 ft. high, and strong, but most of them started 
for seed. By direction of the same gardener I cut off the 
seed-stem low down. In the great gale of wind in April 
they were much beaten and partly broken; since then 
they have been getting worse, and many of them are 
rotten and many more rotting. Can anything be done to 
save the remainder? Wherein have I erred in their 
culture? My ground is very suitable for Onions and 
general K ran-ic* a very good crop. Spring-sown ones are 
good.—J. BuiLBR. 

7767. —btraw berry blooms eroingr blind.—In 
December la-t I moved into a new residence, and in the 
corner of the garden there existed a bed of Strawberry 
plants and strong, well-rooted runners in a mass, 300 of 
the best plants and runners, which were almost as strong 
as the parent plants, I removed and planted out in Janu¬ 
ary The whole of them soon made vigorous growth, 
and the beginning of this month were fl >wering abun¬ 
dantly, leading to the supposition that I should at least 
hare some fru t. I now find that in nearly every case the 
blossoms are blind, and shall not have one Strawberry 
to fifty plan’s. Is this usual the first year of trans¬ 
planting? Is it fr: m being moved so late? or what is 
the cause ?— Strawberry. 

7758. —Wlreworms in soil.— I should like to be 
informed what is best to be done with a garden that is 
infested with wireworm. Would it be any advantage 
when the flowers are out of bloom to remove them, and 
mix salt through the soil ? if so, what quantity of salt 
should be used. Would the salt thua mixed through the 
ground be injurious to the shrubs already planted in 
the beds, and to plants which would subsequently be 
planted ? I have been told that bone-manure (L&ngdsle's) 
which contain* vitri >1 in its composition, would, if 
used in the garden, kill the wireworm. Is this the case ? 
if so. what quantity should be used? snd also whether, 
if applied, it would prove injurious to Pansies and other 
flowers in bloom ?—O. H. P. 

7759. — Forcing? Strawberries.—I want to force 
Strawberries so as to secure a supply from November to 
February. I have three large houses. There are Vinee 
in two. Will the heat med for Strawberries in winter 
injure the Vines? I am striking runners now in small 
pots as fast as they are fit for it. Up to what time can I 
continue striking runners to fruit during the ensuing 
winter? When should the plants be moved from the 
small pots to tbe 7-in. fruiting pots? How many degrees 
of heat should be k pt np in the forcing houses ? How 
can 1 dUpose to advantage of the Burplus fruit not 
required in the house?—R. 0. 

7760. —Insects on Rosea.— Can any reader tell me 
how to keep down green-fly, caterpillars, and a brown 
sort of insect which is very prolific T AU my Roses are 
sickened by these terrible pasts, and if I pick them off 
in a few hours they are nearly as bad again, i also notioed 
a green-coloured insect with brown eyes and six legs, and 
nearly as large as an earwig, and enveloped in its own 
spittle. Can this also be a Rose pest? 1 have tried Quasala- 
chip water and Tobacco water, but it seems to have 
little or no effect.—E.S. 

7761. —Plague Of ants.—I have a pit, partly under 
ground, banked all round with Bods, 80 ft. long by 8 ft. 
broad. In this I keep a large stock of plants of aU kinds 
Throughout the year. Within this last fortnight a large 
swarm of ants has taken possession of it; they cover the 
sides and run through every portion of the sods. What 
am I to do to get rid of them ? These ants will not go into 
inverted flower pots ; they have a disgusting sme'l, and 
face you with the greatest courage.— Stapbhillbnsis. 

7762 — Fungus on fruit trees. — Could anyone 
tell me how to cure some wall Apple tiees which have 
been planted two years? They have done well up to now, 
but this season their bark is covered with a white fun¬ 
gus, which springing will not displace. The foliage also 
looks sickly, and with one exception they show no fruit. 
Aspect south-east, where they are sheltered from the 
strong winds which prevail la the neighbourhood - near 
the sea coast.—G. W. 

7763.—Pelargoniums In Wardian case.—I have 
in a Wardian case some Pelargoniums, the flowers of which 
fade away very so •». and the bottom leaves turn brown. 
I have been watering them with guano water each 
a'tomato evening, but I use clear water now. I ventilate 
the case freely in the daytime and close it in the even¬ 
ing. Do the plants require auy shading ? as the sun la 
very strong at noon, and I think thisif. the cause of the 
leaves turning brown.— Novice. 
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7764. — Planting 1 Strawberries. —I am about to 
form a new plantation of Strawberries (about | acre), 
and should tie obliged for practical answers to the 
following queries : 1st. How to prepare the land. It is 
a rather light, sandy loam, and has been used in tho 
usual farming rotation of crops. 2nd. What kinds should 
I plant? I want the best known varieties from the 
earliest to the latest. 3rd. When should the planting be 
done?—W. H. 

7765. —Propagating Gooseberries. —I have half- 
a-doztn large old Gooseberry bushes of a good kind. 
The remarks on p. 169 fully explain why my excessive 
pruning last year has deprived me of fruit this. I should 
like, however, to know how and when young trees may 
be obtained from the old ones, and, finally, will the 
result be worth the trouble of the operation! The situa¬ 
tion is bleak.—£. B. 

7703.—Emmets In Cucumber frame.- Will 
anyone be kind enough to inform me what will destroy 
emmets, or drive them from a Cucumber frame ? I have 
tried soot and lime round the outside with a small quan¬ 
tity inside. I have also fumigated it with Tobacco, but 
fo no good. I have cut some good Cucumbers, but the 
foliage is very much damaged, consequently the plants 
do not grow so freely as they should do.—A mateur. 

7707. — Mildew on Vines.— I should feel greatly 
obliged if any one could inform me what is the cause of 
mildew on Vines? Mine looked perfoctly healthy in 
foliage and made rapid growth, ana yet they were much 
affected. To cure them I burnt sulphur and lime, and 
have burnt the Vines and lost the ciop for this season 
Should I syiiDgethm now to wash of the sulphur ?- 
C, N. 

7708. — Pansies dying off. -I raised a very nice lot 
of Pansies from seed, andplaoted them out In two beds 
about a month ago; all went well for about a fortnight 
and then the yi.ung plants in one be I began to die off. 
They appear to have rotted just at the collar, but they have 
certainly not damped off. Can anyone explain this? The 
plants in the other bed are healthy and vigorous.—Y. 

7769. —Tomatoes and Cucumbers failing.— 
There are some of our Tomatoes rotting and falling off 
the plants, others with bloom well set but shank at the 
back of the bloom gradually rottiDg away. Also, why 
la it some of our young Cucumbers are drying up at the 
point Instead of swelling to maturity ?—C. W. M. 

w 7 70 -Bed tor Lilies.— I should like to know if a 
bed for Lilies 6 ft deep, which I made entirely of road 
sand and leaf-mould from the forest, is of too light a 
character to grow these flowers successfully. Also, is there 
any way of ouusing manure to rot more quickly than by 
simply exposing it to the atmosphere ?—Wanstfad. 

7771. — Primulas.-1 have just built a small grren- 
house, in which I am anxious to grow some Primulas 
but having no knowledge whatever of their culture i 
should te grateful for some information as to soil Ac 
Can they bo raised without heat in a cold gr* enhouse ? 
what ia meant by 2-in., 4 in., 0 in., Ac., pots.- C. W. P. 

7772. —Earth closet manure.-1 have just ob¬ 
tained an earth closet, the product of which, 1 am in¬ 
formed, will be very valuable as a manure for the gar- 
den. I shall be glad to be Informed how and when such 
manure should be applied, and what crops, if any it is 
unsuitable for.—A mateur. 

7773. — Guano Water for flower beds.- How 
manysquare feet of ground pUnted with Stocks, Asters, 
Zinnias, Marigolds, Ac., will consume with safety a 
gallon of guano water? How often may the dose be rv- 
peated ? One ounce of guano is allowed to a gallon of 
water.— M alduff* 

7774. —Potatoes not tubering.—I shall be obliged 
if someone will explain how it is that some champion 
Potatoes, growing in two different parts of my garden 
•how no signs of tubers. The haulm is quite 3 ft. high 
and wonderfully strong. Will they be likely to turn out 
any good, or had I better dig them up ?—Snowball. 

7776. -Early Chrysanthemums.— Ts it not rather 
nnnsual for Chrysanthemums to flower in the open air 
at this season in Scotland ? I have one now In bloom which 
was an offset from an early flowering Pom pone of last 
autumn, which was cut down and turned out In February 
or March. —F. R. W. 

7770. — Wintering Geraniums.— Is It possible to 
preserve Geraniums alive through the winter by taking 
them from the pots in autumn, and hanging them by 
the roots in a dark and dry place? I am short of room, 
and am anxious to preserve what I have.—C. C. 

H77 -Propagating Hydrangeas. -When may 
these be grown from cuttings ? Should the cuttiogs be 
taken from new or from old shoots ? Will bottom heat 
be required? I intend the plants for garden decoration. 

- M ALDUFF. ' 

«JS^P ralninfir flower bed.-1 should be 
obliged If someone could inform me how to drain a nor- 
won of a flower bed whtch I Intend to devote to Rose 
bushes. I wish to do it in a simple and inexpensive 
manner.—W anstbad. 

u« 7 7,° rP lant ? for nor th aspects.—win anyone 
kindly tell me the names of spring flowers for boxes out¬ 
side windows on the north side of a house, or any plants 
that will flower at other times of the year In a similar 
position ?—A. B. C. D. 

7780.— Slime In Watercress bed —I have a Water¬ 
cress bed and am much troubled with green s’ime form¬ 
ing in the water There is only a moderate supply of 
water. Can any readers inform me what the cause Is. and 
how I can cure it ?-T. H. 

778!.— Creepers tor clay soil.-Can any reader 
tell me what cieepers will prow and ornament the front 
of my home? It faces the east, and only has about a 
couple of hours urn each day. Soil clayey. Can I improve 
it by adding coal ashes and well rotted manure?—A. B. 

? 7782 - -Making a new garden.-I am about to 
turn a piece of meadow land Into a garden, will someone 
vfi 1 P ro ««ed ? I have been recommended to 

** rightT T* 16 ™ will only bo 
vegetable planted.- Bellnao. t j 


7783 —Seedling Geraniums.—How should I treat 
seedling Geraniums which are now bushy plants 7 in. 
high, in 0-ln. pots ? 8hould they be kept under glass, as 
ttey are now, or turned out or their pots in the open 
ground ?—A. B. C. D. 

7784 -Roses with poor leaves.—In March last I 
planted some dwarf Roses. They are a’l showing bloom 
more or le s, but the foliage Is very p *>r. Will it be 
tetter next year? or can I do anything to help it?— 

7786 — Maggots in Carrots.— I find that a small 
ted of Scarlet Horn Carrots in my garden have teen 
attacked by a small white maggot. What is the cause ? 
and what the enre, if any ?—J. H. Ilott. 

7780.—Earwigs—Will some reader give a means of 
ridding a small flower garden of earwigs? I have them 
in large numbers doing fearful damage to all foliage.— 
Disheartknfd. 

7787. —Wellingtonla dying.—I have a very large 
and fine Wellingtonla, the top of which is dying, it has 
teen planted about nineteen or twenty years. Can any¬ 
one tell me if anything can te done to it?-L. B. 

7788. —Making a new garden.—I have a piece of 
ground at the back of my house at Peclrham, and wish 
to make it fit for gardening purposes, how shall I set 
about It ? It Is just as the builders have left It.—B J. J. 

7789. -Daisies degenerating.—Why have my 
double red Daisies degeuerated into the poorest single? 
and what can I do to restore them? also, when is the 
right time to divide the roots ? -Roath 

7790 —Sub-tropical gardening.—Where are the 
best specimens of sub-tropical gardening to te seen in 
the neighbourhood of Londou ?—Reldnac. r Victoria 
and Battergea Park* ] 

7791.— Best sorts of Rhubarb.-I shall be glad 
to be Informed the names of the best kinds of Rhubarb, 
with dates of their coming Into use, and proper time to 
plant.- Amateur. 

77 ?2.— Perennial Poppies —At what season ought 
the large perennial bracted Poppy to be divided ? and, 
also, If I sow the seed when ripe, will the young plants 
te strong enough tj stand the winter?—H. F. C. 

7793.— Calandrlnla umbellate.— Can anyone sup¬ 
ply me with a few plant* of Calandrinia umbellate to 
blossom this year? and at what price?— MRS. LLOTD, 
Llanapley Rectory , Abergavenny. 

7794 -Strawberries for chalk soil.-I should 
be glad to learn which are the best kinds of Strawberries 
for a chalk soil wilh only s few inches of loam ? also the 
best croppers on such a soil ?—J c. p. 

7795.-Raising Ferns from spores. -Can Asple- 
nium Rnta-muraria and Osmunda regalia te raised from 
scores ? If so, when should the fronds be gathared ? - 
Rkldnac. 

7706.-Muscat Hamburgh Grapes. - Do these re¬ 
quire more heat to ripen than the ordinary black Ham- 
burgh Grapes? and will they do in a greenhouse without 
arfiflcial heat in the Bummer ?—Cheltenham. 

77 ® 7 -“ Heating a Cucumber frame.—Will some 
one kindly inform me the cheapest way to heat a small 
Cucumber frame, 0 ft. by 4 ft., and how to fix it?-AN 

AMaTKUR. 

7798. — Culture of Coleuses -How can I cultivate 
Coleuses? What kind of soil is best for them? Will it do 
to move them from very small pot* to larger ones when 
lft. high? — Constant Subscriber. 

7799. —Bouvardias unhealthy.-I have some Bou- 
vardias in a conservatory in London which are very un¬ 
healthy. How should I treat them ?—J. B. 

7800. —Dyeing Grasses—How is the dyeing of 
Grasses done ? and has the Grass to be bleached first ? 
and which are the best dyes to use ?—C. D. 

7801 - Cutting back Rockets.— May sweet Rockets 
be cut down when they are out of blossom ? or will it 
Injure the p ants?— Abergavenny. 

7802. Nicotians longlflora —I have a quantity 
of large plants of Nicotian* longiflora. What treatment 
Is required to ensure these blooming?—J. W. E. T. 

7803. - Saving Azalea seeds.-At what time should 
the seeds of Azaleas be sown, and must the seeds be 
soaked in water first ? -Reldn ao. 
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Farm-y ard poultry .—I read with much interest 
V Andalusian’s reply to " Go-a head’s” question in 
Gardening, June 10. There are, however, two points 
on whioh I differ with him. He says all non-iittine 
varieties are inolined to be d°iio&te&sconpired with 
sitting varieties. I think he should exoept Hondsni 
and Leghorns. We have kept both last wiater in a 
very exposed, situation and they have done well 
Leghorns laying continuously all through the winter! 
Oar Hondans kept healthy, but did not lay in the 
winter months. ” Andalusian ” further says if tho 
hens are properly managed when broody and quickly 
onred, whioh is easily done, then hens of a sitting 
variety lay as many eggs as the non sitting variety. 
To this I can only reply that the real proper 
management of a hen that wants to sit is to let her 
sit; this will give her the rest she wants. She will 
have a quick and easy moult, and yon havo a good 
chance of her laying early and steadily through the 
winter. If you prevent a hen sitting you lose 
generally from ten to twenty days before she hys 
again (I say generally, for, of oourse, there are ex¬ 
ceptions). She will soon be broody again, and if pre¬ 
vented again and again you spoil the hen completely; 
thefite of bloodiness come baok every time with 
shorter intervals, and the moult is a long and pro- 
traoted one. Now, as to egg production. What broed 
can touch Leghorns for both winter and summer 
laying p and as for food, our Leghorns do nos cost 
ns more than Id. per week, our sitting varieties 
lid.; both have large runs. These items are of the 
greatest importance where large numbers are kept. 
I shall be glad if “ Andalusian," who generally fills 
your poultry headings with suoh practical and in¬ 
teresting answers, will reply to this letter again.— 
Poultry Manager, Ringwood. 

BE) £ 18 . 

SEASONABLE NOTE8. 
Artificial swarming.—-Puff a little smoke into 
the entrance of the hive whioh is ready for swann¬ 
ing, and carry it away a few yards from its stand, 
turn it upside down, and plaoe an empty hire up >n 
it, tying a cloth round tho junotion of the hives to 
prevent any bees escaping. Now commence driving, 
by gently beat : ng the full hive with the open hands 
for about five minutes, when a sufficient number of 
bees will have run np into the empty hive, aid ia 
all probability the queen with them, but to make 
sure give a little smoke, and turn np the hive now 
containing the swarm and search for the queen; she 
can be easily distinguished; if she is found to be 
with the swarm, it and the parent hive should he 
now placed about six feet to the right or left of the 
old stand. The bees in the parent hive will sooa 
rear for themselves a new queen, all will go on well, 
and much time will be saved the bee keeper is 
watching for his bees to swarm naturally. 

Driving.—It is very much to be wiehed that 
oottagers could be persuaded to adopt driviag their 
bees and uniting them to other stocks instead of 
the old cruel, and wasteful, brimstone pit perform¬ 
ance, the bees thus sacrificed being often worth far 
more than the honey obtained. The method of 
driving is the same as that of artificial swarming, 
only that in driving all the bees are driven up into 
the empty hive, when it is at once plaoed upon the 
same stand and floor-board that the parent hive 
occupied. After sunset two sticks 8 in. apart are 
laid upon the ground in front of the stock to which 
the driven bees are to be united ; the driven bees are 
then shaken out between the sticks, and the stock 
hive plaoed gently over them. Next morning early 
the stock is replaced in its original position, when a 
peaceful and harmonious union jg found to have 
been effected. S. 6. G. 

Boxworth, 

Supering beoe.—“Beginner ” may toper his hives 
now if he does not want them to swarm, as swarming 
will probably be put off until the bees have filled 
up the extra space. If “Beginner” means a this 
year’s swarm by a young stock, he should not super 
it until the hive is full of comb and bees. He will 
also find it a good plan to make some warm bags 
like tea-cosies to cover the glass supers, iu order to 
keep them warm, otherwise on oold nights the bees 
will leave the supersand go down into the hive. 

„ M __ ta u uauiwll , Wh y does not “Beginner” use the American 

breeder, occasionally having fifteen or sixteen at a ? n ? J . poun J d 8ect ion supers, consisting of a owe 
litter ; m fact, I have heard of their coins above tb«ui holding twenty-one small boxes, which, when 

fiemroa — m. .I filled and sealed, hold eaoh one pound of honey, 

and are all ready to be sent to market or otherwise 
used. These sections are much easier to handle 
when in use on a hive ; and when taken off there 
is no cutting and running of the oomb. Honey 
taken in this form is more marketable than in Any 
other, a one pound box selling at from Is. 6i. to 
Is. 0d.—0. W- G. 

Moving Bees.—Better not move them at this 
time of year, but if it must be done, do it in the even* 
ing.-H.RP. 

W. 8 . A. — “ Handybook on Bees,” by A. Pettigrew. 
W. Blackwfoci si Sons, Edinburgh and Loadon. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Double Pelargoniums.— Mr. Mayo, of 
Holly Plaoe, Perry Bar, Birmingham, sends ua 
a collection of cut blooms of double-flowered 
Pelargoniums, specially adapted for autumn aud 
winter blooming. The trusses are large, and the 
individual flowers perfect, and there ia in them 
an absence of that lumpyness usually found in 
double Pelargoniums. The colours ooneiat of pure 
white, many shades of scarlet and crimson, 
salmon, pink, Ao. 

Belgian Haree—The Belgian bare is, as a rule, 
very hardy, it will stand any amount of oold pro- 
viding the hutches are not draughty. It scales very 
well, weighing from 9 lb. to 12 lb. It is a capital 


figures, but the average is thirteen. They will quiokly 
fatten if fed on proper food. Soaked peas, boiled 
potatoes, barley meal, and oats is a capital food for 
this purpose. The first named should be given spar¬ 
ingly j a little crushed linseed will help to hasten 
the prooess. Feeding should take place twice daily, 
morning and evening; always make them eat their 
leavings, if any. I have generally found a ready 
sale for animals of good quality and size. As totln-ir 

wlte. 1111 T’* I *«°£ ni Tj t S M haviT3g alway8 kept "“in® in 
hutches. If H. R- M- requires any more informa¬ 
tion on this subject, I shall be very pleased to help 
film in any way n my power*— 0 . Carter. 


fot 1, 1881] 
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THH HOUSEHOLD. 

HERBS. 

Thxrk is a groat saving of time in growing all the 
bfrbs together; one always knows where to go for 
them, and several are mostly wanted together. Some 
herbs, snch as the Mints, on most soils grow like 
wieds Others, such as Fenml and Tarragon, are 
ibv growers, and witter badly in many girdens; 
others, again, snch as Golden, Common, and Lemon 
llijme, and especially Pennyroyal, require frequent 
'fttiOTal. The last ahoi.ld be replanted every antumn. 
Large plants have their crowns frosted out in winter. 
iad the whole plant frequently perishes. Small 
rooted pieces from the extremities of the growing 
(boots planted in October will bear any amount of 
frost with impunity. Hyssop, winter Savory, 
winter Marjoram, and Sage do not need renewal 
10 friquently ; and the bitter or strongly aromatic 
herbs, such as Rue, Horehound, Rosemary, Tansy, 
Wormwood, &o., are equally hardy, and even 
longer-lived. Feverfew makes a good edging, and 
Lavender is bat grown in tbe shrubbery. Such 
large herbs as Angelica and Caraway, and even 
Borage, should be grown in rows near to Rhubarb, 
Globe Artichokes, or other strong vegetables. 
8everal beds should be made for growing sueh an- 
noal herbs as Basil, Marjoram, Savory, Chervil, 
Purslane, Pot Marigold, &o. Hot or bitter plants 
for eating green as relishes, or for salads, such as 
Mustard, Cresses of various kinds. Pimpernel, 
Chives, green Onions, Radishes, should also be 
grown in the herb garden, where various plants, 
■nob as Curled Mallows, and others for garnishing, 
might also find a place. Parsley is an important 
cro]) and should be grown in deeply trenched, rich 

To dry herbe.—To preserve all aromatic herbs, 
pick off the leaves as soon as they are dried, rub or 

C d them, pass them through a hair sieve, and 
, them in bottles closely corked. Parsley, Fennel, 
ud Cbervil are ready for drying in May, June, or 
July ; Lemon and Orange Thyme in Jane and July; 
Tarragon and Barnet in June, July, and August; 
winter and summer Savory in the latter part of July 
and August; Sweet Marjoram the whole of July ; 
Basil from the middle of August to the middle 
of September; Sage in August and S< ptember. 

Mixed herbs.- Pound together in a mortar dried 
Mint and Sage half an ounce of each, Celery seed 
one drachm, cayenne a quarter of a drachm. Rub 
them through a fine sieve. This gives a savoury 
relish to Pea-soap and to water gruel. A drachm 
of black pepper may be pounded with the herbs in- 
itead of oayenne. Or, dried Parsley, Sweet Mar joram, 
winter Savory, Lemon Thyme, of each two ounces ; 
Lemon-peel cut very thin and dried, and Sweet 
Basil, of each one ounce. Some add Bay leaves and 
Celery seed a drachm of each. These may be dried 
and pounded together, then kept in closely stopped 
bottles. 

Herb powder for soups, dec. —Take two ounces 
«ach of Parsley, winter Savory, Sweet Marjoram, and 
Lemon Thyme ; one ounce each of Lemon-peel and 
Bweet Basil; six Bay leaves, and half an ounce of 
Celery seed. Remove the stalks ; dry the leaves on 
white paper before a moderate fire. Pare the 
Lemon-peel very thin; dry and pound in a mortar ; 
ilso the Celery seed ; rub the herbs well, and pass 
file whole through a hair sieve. Keep in a bottle 
eorktd. Herbe are beat just before they flower ; 
gather them on a dry day,m the afternoon; cleanse 
well; separate the branches ; and dry by a stove, or 
before the fire, rather than in the sun. Take care 
they do not burn. To preserve herbs, pick off the 
leaves when dried; ruo through a hair sieve, or fine 
fin strainer, and keep in bottles closely corked. 

French herb broth —Boil a quart of water, and 
when boiling, put in about forty leaves of Sorrel, a 
Cabbage Lettuce, and ten sprigs of Chervil, having 
previously washed these vegetables; add a tea¬ 
spoonful of salt and half an ounce of fresh batter ; 
cover the saucepan dose, and let the whole simmer 
a few minutes ; then pass the liquor through a sieve 
or colander, and dnnk it when cold. This is a 
finronrite beverage in France, especially in spring. 

Fried herbe.—Clean and dry a good quantity of 
Bpiomoh leaves, two large handfuls of Parsley, and 
aoandfol of green Onions. Chop the Parsley and 
Osions, and sprinkle them among the Spinach. Set 
them all on to stew, with some salt, and a bit of 
batter the size of a Walnut: shake the pan when it 
begins to grow warm, and let it be closely oovered 
over a close stove till done enough. 

Herb sauce.—Parboil of‘Parsley, Mint, and 
Fennel, a small bunch of each ; mince, and mix them 
with melted butter; add a little salt and Lemon- 
jsioe, and serve quite hot. 

Herb soup.—Quarter of a peck of Spinach, one 
ouioe of Parsley, half a pound of bread orumhs, 
Wter of a pound of butter, and a few green 
Onions or sweet Leeks About half boil the herbs ; 
Jain and cut them into small pieces ; stew them in 
the butter half an hour, and dredge in a little flour. 
Pat the bread crumbs into a pan with two quarts of 
wter; boil till smooth; add the herbs; season with 
fepper sad salt, and boil tyfl minutes. 
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nH6lCE PLANTS, CHEAP.-Cbleus.-Beauti- 

ful Coleus, 120 varieties offered as follows: Carter's 
six new ones—Mrs. Steddall, Mrs. John Paul, MUsS i in peon, 
Ada Sentance, Edith Sentance, Mrs. Vaughan, for 4s. 6d.; 
one of the above and eleven others, including Major 
Graham (new), good sturdy plants, for 2s. 9d.; twelve 
superior varieties Major Graham and others for 2s. ; Cine¬ 
rarias, from seeds saved from the choicest flowers of Sut- 
son's, Daniels', and the new French strain, 12 healthy, dwarf 
seedlings fit for potting on for Is. 6d. ; Gloxinias. Carter’s 
choice strains, seedlings 2s. Gd.per dozen ; Begonias, white 
tuberous, B. nitida and B. Ruokeii, 2s. 6<L per doz., 
3d. each • Lobelia fuigens (the Card nnl flower), also Lobelia 
fulgens Queen Victoria (strong), scarlet flowers, 2s. 6d. doz., 
3d. each; double Lobelia (somewhat scarce), Is. dozen; 
Passion Flowers, 7iL each; Tradescantia versicolor (new), 
6d. ; lemon-scented Verbenas, 3 for Is. ; Hoya bella, la; 
Poinsettias, 6d. each ; Carter's Queeu's-nrize Stimulus, 6 for 
Is. ; choice pot GoJaniums (single and double), 2a 9d. doz.; 
Carter’s prize Heartsease seedlings. Is. 6d. dozen ; choice 
Pansies, seedlings, Is. 3d. dozen; white Foxgloves, Is. 3d. 
doz. • Antirrhinums, very choice mixed colours, is. doz.; 
Rhodauthe and other Everlastings, 24 for Is. ; Acacias 

i Fern-like), 4d. each ; Deutzia gracilis, 3d.; Ice plants. Id.; 
'obacco plants, 24 for Is. ; Harrisons Musk, 2d.; East 
Lothian and Queen Stocks, 12 for 9iL ; Libonia floribunda, 
2d. Orders above la free in postalboxes. — JAMES 
LOOMBti, Registra r of Birth s, W hittlesey, Pe terbo r ough. 


(SUCCESSION of Finest Vegetables for one 
year’s supply.—Cauliflower, Veitch’s Autumn Giant aud 
Walch'Xn, Leeks, Welsh Giant and London Flag Is. per 
Wc ; Broccoli, Sipson Early. Higharu Early, Edmonton 
White, Snow’8 Winter White, Cattell’s Eclipse, 9d. 100; 
Covent Gulden and Roseherry Brussels Sprouts. Red Pick¬ 
ling Cabbage. Green Curled Kale, Variegated Kale, Couve 
Tronchuda, Drumhead Savoy, Early Ulm Savoy, Wenning- 
stadt, Early Rainh&m and Nonpareil Cabbage, Thousand- 
headed Cabbago, Cos and Cabbage Lettuce, all at 6d. 100; 
ridge Cucumber, hardy ridge Melon, and Vegetable Marrow, 
fine plants, 4 for la, or post free, Is. 2d.—Apply, EDWARD 
LEIGH, Wrotham Farm, Dunsfold, Godaiming. N.B.— 
Will send, post free, Cauliflower, Broccoli of plants, at 6d. 
per 100 extra, carefully packed. 


PRIMULA SINENSIS FIMBRIATA, choicest 

A strain; strong plants, Is. 3d. doz., 8s. 100. PAN8IE8, 
seedlings from the best named varietiea many of them show¬ 
ing bloom, twenty-five for la CYCLAMEN PER8ICT7M 
GRANDIFLORUM, splendid strain, now ready for potting, 
only la 6d. dozen; all carefully packed, oarriage free.—WM. 
SHORTEN, Hereford. 

TWTEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE. —The earliest, 

•LaL the largest, the finest In existence. 8hould be 

S 3wn by all market gardeners. A correspondent writes under 
te June 12, 1882 : “I have cut Cabbages since April 20 
from the seed you sent me last year, and nave an abundance 
of them left averaging from 4 lb. to 6 Iba in weight.” Price 
Is. per oz. (post free). Special price per lb. on application.— 
STUART A MEIN, Kelso^NB._ 

PHEAP HEALTH.—Surplus seedlings, &c.. all 

v of choice varieties: Pyrethrums, Everlastings, Wall¬ 
flowers, la 6di 100; Tobacco, 4<L doz.; Mimulus, Dianthus, 
Campanula, fid. doz.; Verbenas, Stocks. 9d. doz.; Petunias, 
Primulas, Asters, Ice Plants, Is. doz.; Cockscombs, summer 
Chrysanthemums. Carnations (show), la. 6d. doz. * Tropeolum 
Lobbianum, 2d. each; single Dahlias, Castor-oiL Begonias, 
4d. each. Orders over 2a post free.—SURGEON, 7, Powers- 
croft Road, Clapton, Londom 


T WALLACE’S (F.R.H.S) Prize Chrysanthe- 

O • mums, 500 varieties, 2a doz. Prize Fuchsias, including 
Lizzie Vidler and Trmnj etcr and all new varieties, 2s. doz.; 
all the new Coleus of 1881, 2 b. doz.; choice Auriculas, 2s. doz. 
Cash with order.—Rose Nursery, Abbott* Langley, Herta 

i nn nnrTBEDDINGTPLANTS.~9d7doz.— 
I UUjUUU J. WALLACE'S (F.R.H.S.) Clearance 
8ale.—Lobelia. Petunias, Heliotrope, Mesembryanthemum 
cor., Ac., 9d. doz. ; Scarlet Geraniums, Is., twelve named for 

K ts, 2s. fid. ; twelvo choice-named Dahlias. 2a. 6<L 'Golden 
'rethrum, Is. 6d. 100,—Rose Nursery, Abbott# Langley, 

Herts. _ 

HRAND NE W COLEUS. - Sovereign, Rain- 

bow, RoBina, General Roberts, O. Simpson, Mrs. 
Janning, 7 plants. Is., free.—A. McCALLUM, Kimberley^ 


F OR PRESENT SOWING. - 24 packets choicest 

varieties, perennials and biennials, paper on cultivation, 
Ac., 2s. 2d. free; half, 1 r. 2d. free.—F. B. BAILEY, Seeds¬ 
man, 4, Market Street, Westhoughton, near Bolton. 


2a. 2d. ; or 6s. pur 100; all free by post, stamps with order.— 
JAMES COLLIER, 52, Wellington Row, Harts Lane, Beth- 


TTARDY BRITISH FERNS. — Twenty-five 

J-L good-sized, healthy plants, several varieties, named, sent 
post free for fifteen stamps.—J. RICHARDS, Bear Street. 
Barnstaple._ _[184a 


1 a OA _DON’T MISS THIS. — Is. 2d.- 

JLo« tllli Thiee dozen of good plants, including Gera¬ 
niums. Fuchsias, Carnations (named), Pansies, Ac.; post free, 
Is. 2d —P. J. KANE, Kells, Co. Meath._ 


H.LOXINIAS. — 600 splendid seedlings from 
U choice named sorts ; will flower from July to September ; 
7a per doz., 50a per 100.-JOHN ECCLESTONE, The Gar- 
dens, Dunstone, Pen krid ge. _[1790 


tea ninatea. 

Google 


■niPL A CU S C ALIFORNIC A, ch armin g window 

U or greenhouse plant, soft dead-gold coloured, Azalea- 
ahaped flowers: Btrong plants to bloom directly, Is. 2d. 
each, two for 2a, post free.—F. BRIGHT, Hendon, Middle¬ 
sex.____ 

"pOI DES VlOLETTES is the best double 

lu purple Geranium, Is. each. Candidissima plena, the best 
and purest double white, 9d. each, la or over post free.—F. 
BRIGHT, Hendo n. Middlesex._ 

TROUBLE IVY-LEAVED GERANIUMS - 

U The new sorts Mona Dubus, Madame E. GollA and 
Mont Blanc are a neat advance. Btrong plants, Is. each. 
The (comparatively) old Koenig Albert, M. each; over la 
post free.—F. BRIGHT, Hendon, Middlesex._ 

WILD FLOWERS.—12 Orchis maculata, 10 

VY stamps; 12 insectivorous plants, 8 stamps; 12 other 
: choice and rare hardy plants, 12 stamps; post free.—WILD- 
j FLOWER, Lindow Common, Wilmafow, Cheshire [18 47 

I T7XHIBITION Perennial Phloxes, &c. — 12 
Xl splendid named Phloxes, 3s. ; 24 varieties, 5s.; 12 in 
second choice, 2s. 3d.; 6 Bouvardias 2a : 12 Cinerarias, Bull’s 
1 strain. Is. 6d.; post free for cash with order; 12 Pansies, 
1 show and fancy, 4a Catalogues 2d. each, free to customers. 
—R. W. PROCTOR, Ashgate Road, Chesterfield. 


NTOTICE-Send for our descriptive list; post 

Ai free on application. 12 H. Jacoby, deepest crimson, beat 
bedder, 6e.; 7<1. each : 12 very bust, including I’ve got it and H 
Jaooby. 5a : 12 grand double, including the best white, scar¬ 
let, and W. E. Gladstone (double guinea), 5a; 12 best Fuchsias, 
including 'Lizzie Vidler, the new mauve double, and Snow 
Cloud, the new German double white, 3 b. Cd.; Cannell’s new 
bronzed cranium Zulu, 9d. each; 12 best named Dahlias, 
show, faney, 3s.; Heliotrope Swanley Giant, and White 
Lady, pure white, la 4<L the 2 ; variegated Musk, 3 for 
la 2d. ; Prize Mimulua 2s. dozen. _ 

HARTER’S Grand New Coleus. The best set 

sent out; 4 First-clous Certificates; Miss Ada Sentance, 
Miss Edith Sentance, Miss Simpson, Mrs. Stedall, Mrs. 
Vaughan, Mrs. John Powle, Is. 3d. each, 5a 6d. the 6; very 
select varieties, 2s. Cd. Geranium Mra. Parker, silver varie- 
gated, with beautiful double pink flowers, great acquisition, 
la 6d. each. 

HEEANIUM I’VE GOT IT, the very best 

VT pure white, Gs. per doa, Is. each. New Fuchsia Miss 
Lizzie Vidler is a beautiful mauve-coloured double of an en¬ 
tirely new shade of colour. Owing to its being such a splen¬ 
did plant maker we are able to offer at a price that will en¬ 
able all lovers of Fuchsias to obtain it. Three well-rooted 
cuttings, la 4d._ _ 

■DEGONIAS, Tuberous rooted, Laing’s prize 

Lj strain, strong seedlings, to flower this year, sore to be 
good. 12 for 4a, 6 f* r 2s. 2d.; Ivy-leaf Geraniums, 6 each, 
very best single and double, including La France, the cross 
between zonal and Ivy-leaf, 4s ; 36 Phlox Drummondl 
grandiflora. Is. 2d.; 24 double Zinnias, la 2d.; Geraniuma 
West Brighton Gem, Dr. Orton, Guinea, Dr. Denny, I’ve Got 
It, W. E. Gladstone (double, guinea), F. G. Raspail, and 
Candidissima plena, 9<L each : 3s. 2d. the 8. Cash with order. 
—JONES A NORTH, Hope Nursery. Lewisham, Kent 

HHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—25 beauti- 

v ful varieties Pom pones, strong healthy plants for pot 
culture or open ground, correctly named and post free for 4^ 
12 for 2s. (I offer special prize, value five guineas, for cfll 
blooms Pompones for competition amongst my customers at 
Royal Aquarium next November. Everyone can grow Pom- 
pones). 25 varieties Japanese and incurved, same price; 50 
for 7s.. or complete collection of 100 varieties, 12s., carnage 
free. Cuttings half price.—N. DAVIS, 66, Warner Road, 
Camberwe ll, L ondon.____ 

pHEAP PLANTS.—At ters, Ageraturo, Phlox 

\J Drumxnondi, 8d. doz.; Fuchsias, Is. 6d. doz. ;scarlet Musk, 
three for Is.; Begonia Weltoniensis, four for Is.; Double 
Petunia (Crimson King), three for Is.—W. E. BOYCE, 14, 
Gloucester Roa d, Ho l loway, N. _ 

CEE before you buy.—Pansies, 2 dozen speci- 

U men blooms, correctly named, poet free for 12 stamps.— 
WM. 8ANDERS, Tbe Gardens, Leek. Staffordshire. 

TAING & CO.'S GOLD* MEDAL BEGONIAS 

AJ are now in bloom and full growth. Inspection invited. 
Choice varieties named, 12s., 18s., 24s., 30s., 36s., and 42s. per 
dozen. Choice seedlings for conservatory, 9s. and 12s. per 
dozen. -JOHN LAING A CO., The Nurseries, Forest HilL 

■REDDING PLANTS, eight dozen, 6e.; stamp 

JJ for particulars;" Pansies: Tory (large plum); Blue 
King/, Violas, Pilrlg Park (splendid white), 2s.; Blue Bell, 


COX, 158, Severn Road, Cardiff. 


SUMMER CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Lord 

D Beaoonsfleld, Sultan, Gladstone, white, four, la.; i 


__ _ _single 

Dahlias, four. Is.: scented Veibenas, four Is.; Petunias, 
Carter's new double Emperor and Inimitable, four, Is. : sin¬ 
gle, six. Is.; Salvias, four, Is. : Carter's new Tropscolum 
Empress of India, four. Is ; double MimuluB, four, Is.; Asters 
Betteridge's Bride, Bridegroom, Prince Albert Victor, 8d. 
per doz, * Dianthus (three varieties), Lobelia pumila, 
Jacobs*. Phlox Drummondi. Perilla, 6<L per doz.: Calceo¬ 
larias (yellow). Is. 4d. per doz., free.—M. SMITH, 9, Mary's 
Terrace. Newtown, Huntingdon._ 


OIMPSON’S RED SPIDER, THRIP. AND 

O GREEN FLY ANTIDOTE.-This article has been 
used extensively throughout the country for many yean, 
and its effleary thoroughly proved. It is convenient 
to apply—a little having only to be added to the water 
with which the trees are syringed—perfectly harmless to 
the fruit and foliage. For Vines, Peaches, Melons, Cucum¬ 
bers, Ac., it will be found invaluable, and may be applied 
at all stagee without hesitation.—Example of unsolicited 
Testimonials from the Editor of The Gardener. “We can 
strongly reoommend it. It is the best remedy for red spider 
that we have ever tried. In a small Muscat vinery we nad a 
formidable attack of the peet during the recent drought, and 
after svringing on three successive evenings with this wash, 
we could not find a trace of spider left. It was applied at 
the rate of 1 quart to 16 gallons of water (or one 6s. jar dis¬ 
solved in 64 gallons), and no spot nor trace of discolouring 
was to be seen after it, and the Vines assumed a fresher and 
greener appearance immediately after. This was very marked 
both to tne person who applied it and to mvself."—Price per 
quart (condensed), fie. ; pints, 3s. fid.; full instructions with 
each jar —^Prepared by JOHN KILNER, Wortley, near 
BhcfBeld, and sold by all Seedsmen and Chemists._ 


qPHE INTERNATIONAL CHAMPAGNE 

A CIDER and PERRY, awarded many prizes, being made 
from the pure Juice of the Apple and Pear; delicious and 
effervescent. Best beverages for balls, picnics, suppers, or 
any occasion as substitute for champagne, to cheap brands 
of which it is much superior. Is attractively labelled and 
foiled. Two qualities, gold and silver foil. Last autumn's 
vintage now ready. Also DRAUGHT OLDER and PERRY, 
sweet or dry, in casks all sizes.—J. WATKINS, Cider Maker, 
Pomona Farm, Withingt on Station, near Hereford. _ 

r THE TRADE—Birch Brooms, Garden 

aad Tree 8takes of every description, Pea Boughs, Grass 
Rods, Ac.—G. POTTIER, Underwood Merchant, Birch 
Broom and Charcoal Manufacturer, 115, Bethnal Green Road, 
London, E. 

OH nnn PARROTS imported annually .—A 

OUivUU beautiful African grey, with crimson tail, 
sent to any address, package included, for 15s. If not satis¬ 
factory on receipt money returned. A host of other stock. 
Beautiful Singing Canaries, small foreign birds, pet Mon¬ 
keys, Tortoises, Peacocks' feathers, 5000 Parrot cages, and 
fresh arrivals daily. The Grey Parrot—the Thirty Guinea 
Bird—that took the two first prizes at the Surrey Show in 
1878 and 1881, was purchased from me a young bird.— 
WILLIAM CROSS, largest importer In the world, Liver- 
pool._ 


HAME FOWLS FOR STORE.—Orders should 

U now be booked for store birds, to be delivered in about 
eight weeks; February and March hatched; all from show 
birds. Cockerel and three pullets at 22s. the pen. This is a 
genuine opportunity to secure good birds at a fair price. 
Eggs 5s, per dorem-WM. SYDENHAM, Water Orton* 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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The New Patent Overspun India-rubber Seamless and Pleatless 


G-^ZRZDZEUST HOSE. 


Unequalled for Lightness, Pliability, 
Strength, and Cheapness. 


This Hose can be obtained from all Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Ironmongers, k 

Responsible Agents required in every town for the sale of this Hose. Liberal terms will be given. 

MANUFACTORY— Thk Ijiwkll Ikdia-bubber and Gutta-percha Works, Salford, Manchester. 

WAREHOUSES— 

6 , Binder Strrot, London, E.C., and Roi/al Victoria and Alhtrt Docka (Central Station), E. Liverpool, i, Strand Street. Glasgow, .9.T, T Vtst Regent Street, 

KetceartU-upon-Tyne, Baltic Building*, Quay Side, Birmingham, Town Hall Chambert, Eew Street. Cardiff, 10!, Bute Road. 

Swansea, 101, Osjord Street. 

REGISTERED OFFICE-6, Billitkr Street, London, E.O. 

Sole Licensees: The Irwell India-rubber and Gutta-percha Works, Limited. Works: Salford, Manchester, 

Registered Offlco-0. Biluter Street, London, E.C. All communications to be addressed to the Comoany. 










These frames are made of the best Red Deal thoroughly well 
seasoned Lights, 2 in. thick, and arc so made that they can be 
put together in a few minutes by the gardener without 
screws. Glazed with 21-oz. British sheet glas.-. and (tainted 
four coats. Delivered free to any station in Englaud and 

Will :: 

1 light, 6 ft. by 4 ft, .. £2 2s. Od. Packing case .. 4s. 0<L 

2 „ 6ft. by 8 ft. . £316s. Od. . m 

S „ 6 ft by 12 ft. .. £4 17s. 6d_ .6a. Od. 

Half allowed for packing case returned, carriage paid. 
Lights ouly, 6 ft. by 4 ft., painted 4 coats and glazed .. ICa. 
.. n painted and unglazed .. 6s. 

Always in stock. 

Messenger & Oo., Loughboro’, Leicestershire 

BAYLISS, JONES & BAYUSS, 

MANUrACTURKR* OP 

S0LID&TUBULAR BAR FENCINC 

Iron Hurdles, Garden Seats, &c , &c. 

THE BRA DO ATE PARK 
SEAT . 


115, 


Please tend for Price List*. 

110, and 117, CI1EAPS1DE, LONDON. 




HI 


Illnstrafrd Catalogue of Hurdles, Gates, and all kinds o* 
Iron and Wire Fencing, Ac., free on application. 

VICTORIA WORKS, Wolverhampton, 

And 3, Crooked Lane, Klmj >tylliam Street, London, E.O. 

Digitized by GOOOlC 


THE "ACME 
Slow Combustion 

COIL BOILER, 

With 

Patent Fire B x to removt 
Clinkers white fire Is 
alight 

vorks continuously 
Apparatus complete 
with piping and all fit 
tings, ready to erect, 
iroiu 

£4 4s. 

Price Li it a rut Drawing, 
on application. 

charlesTT kinnell 

4CO, 

31, Bankside, London. 


FOUNTAIN JETS. 

R. BASKERVILL, 

Maker of nil kinds of FOUNTAIN JETS 
fur Aquariums, Guldens, Illuminations, Ac. 
(Maker of Fairy Fountains to the Royal Poly 
techuic Institution.) 

130, Newington Butts, S E. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LI8T, ONE STAMP. 


BEFORE PURCHASING 

TENTS or HAMMOCKS 

Send for CHAPMAN'S Illustrated Price List. 


SEE THE NEW 

American Lawn Mower 

The •PRESIDENT,’ 

Before you V Awarded Twenty-four First 

\ny, X. \ Cold, Silver, and Buonzb 
R Is X^ X M u da La at Exhibitions 
tne bast in the X^ X Amorim and Europe, 
world.and it#sale X Carriage paid to any Sta- 

exceeds any other. XX lion. 

Unsurpassed for 
Simplicity, Du¬ 
rability. and 
Lioiitnkss ok 
Draught, when 
cutting lone or 
chart, wet or dry, 
grass. Every ma¬ 
chine uncondition¬ 
ally warranted. 

Hand Sizes: 

The * PRESI¬ 
DENT,' 6 in.. 42a. ; 

10 in. 63s.; 12 in.. 84*.; 14in., 105s.; 16 In..; 126<.; 18 In., 14"*. 
List of Pony and Horse Mower* on application. 

THOMAS McKENZIE SONS, Limited, 
16, Holbork Viaduct, London; 

Dawson Street, Dublin ; L Victoria Street. Belfast 


JOHN PIGQOTT. 


B.E. 


YOUTHS. 7a 6d | ADULTS, from 10a GO. 

SLINGING APPARATUS from Ss. 6d. 

IMPROVED GARDEN TENTS 
From 45s- 

Easily adjusted. Great comfort at small cost. 


. 12 , 


THK TRAT»U SUPPLITD. 

J. W. CHAPMAN, 

Bailway Approach, London Bridge 


OLAY’S 

FERTILISER 

la the Manure that is used by all the principal 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and Gardener* 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

7 lb*. 14 lb* 128 lbs , 66 lb*. 1 cut. 

Pkts., Is., bags, 2s. 6 l 4s. 6d. 7s. 6d. 12s.6d. 20$. 

CLAY & LEVE8LEY, 

Temple Mill Lane, Stratford, London, E. 


(REGISTERED.) 

Hydro-Carbon Oil* as Insecticide* and Washes far Phnti 

and Animals. 


FIR TREE OIL INSECTICIDE. 


Bottles, Is. 6d. x 2a 6d , 4a 6d., and 7a CtL; 
Gallons. 12s. 6d.; Casks, 11s. per gallon. 
FROM ALL SEEDSMEN AND CHEMISTS. 


For washing Rose Trees and killing the Green Fly nn 
them, mix a teaspoonful of the Oil with a pint of soft water 
this will do for Pt4orgoniuins and all dowering plant* in¬ 
fested with Green Fly. and if applied with one of Hunts 
aphicides it will be the best and cheapest remedy e»<T tried. 

For Wireworms at the roots, wis.ter with a solution dauUr 
the above strength. 

For Mealy Bug. Thrip. and Red Spider, one tatlcspoonful 
of the Oil to a quart of water. 

For Ringworm, Itch, aud Lioe use according to directum 
on Bottle. 

Hunt'* Aphioide sent post free on receipt of 20 stamps. 

TESTIMONIAL. .. 

Willersley Gardens, Febraory 15,1582 

Mr. HUOHE8 —Sir,—Please send me st once one gallon Fir 
Tree Oil. 1 have again tried the above, and believe it to be 
what has becu said of it. My previous disappointment vita 
it w as on account of its not being stirred sufficiently - 
Yours, Ac., - Jab. TisSLsaio.v 


Manufactured by 

B. GRIFFITH HUGHES. 

OPERATIVE CHEMIST, 

VICTORIA STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Galvanised Wire Strawberry Supporters. 



SIMPLE I EFFICIENT I ! CHEAP ! 11 


la. per dozen. 

REYNOLDS A CO., 67, New Compton Street, London. W.O. 

Illustrated price list post /res. 



BOULTON & PAUL, 

MANUFACTURERS, 

NORWICH, 

os inraovcn 

GARDEN 
IMPLEMENTS 

niustratsd Catalogue 

fr*m b i Dost. 

Original from 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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jj| Garden Requisites Jjjj 

flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, frceh and 

U pure, 4 bushels, la.; 120 for 20».; truck (loose), 25s. Brown 
Fibrous Peat, fie. per Back ; 5 for 2JJ». 6d. Black Fibrous 
Peat, 4a. 6d. per sack ; 5 for 20s. Sacks, 4cL ench. Coarse 
SilTer Sand, Is. 6d. per bushel. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf 
Mould, and Peat Mould, Is. per bushel. Manure of all 
Unfa fresh Sphagnum Gardes Sticks and Labels, Russia 
to.. Tobacco Cloth and Paper. Best in the market. 
Cloth, Sd. per lb.: Speciallte Paper, imported solely by us, 
l»perlb.; 28 lb. 26«. Write for Price List. 

W. HERBERT k CO., Horticultural Stores, 19, New Broad 
Street, Loudou, E C. (turning by Gpw’s, Fishmonger). 


HARDEN REQUISITES. — Goooa-nut Fibre 

U Refuse, 3d. per bushel, 100 for 20s.; truck (loose). 30s. 
IJfht Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6d. per sack. 5 sacks 25 b., 
neks id. each. Black Fibrous Peat—5a per sack. 5 sacks 22s., 
‘ d-ls.9d.ii. 


<atk5 id. each. Coarse Silver Band— 


L i>er bushel, 15s. half 


Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats, &c. Write for free 
Priee List, H. G. 8MYTH, 17a, Coal Yard, Drury Lane (late 
of Castle Street, Long Acre). 

flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

u Patent Process, an supplied to all the Royal Gardens and 
Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful at all seasons. Invalu¬ 
able for Potting, Plunging, Forcing, Ferneries, Strawberries, 
Bedding-out Plants, do. Destroys all situs and Insects. Sacks, 
Is. each ; 15 sacks, 12s. ; 30 sacks, 20s. (all sacks included). 
Trade-load, free on rail, 25s.'; limited quantities of P. M. 
special quality, granulated, in. saoks only, la 6<L (2 Prize 
Medals) valuable for Potting and use in Conservatory. 
Terms, strictly cash with order. To obtain the genuine 
stMrie. buy direct from the Manufacturers, CHUBB, 
HDPHD, & CO., Fibre W orks, West Ferry Road, Millwal), 

MWOPr p f 

jfjOCOA.KUT FIBRE REFUSE, best quality, 

w la per bag: SO bags, 18a.; truck load, free to rail, 21s. 
All garden requisites.—A. FOULON, 32, St. Mary Axe. 

TjENYN’S unrivalled TOBACCO CLOTH and 

Lf PAPER—Paper, 7d. per lb.. 14 lbs, 8s.; Cloth, 8d. per lb., 
Ulhs., 9s.; Roll paper, 9d. per lb.-J. DENYN, 73, Eendle- 
fhspa Road, Clapto n. 


TEEL’S GARDEN HR’s FRIEND & SLIGHT 

a* DESTROYER.—Used by Gardeners of H.R.H. the 
PRTNCE Of WAU58, Ac. A free, non-injurious fluid, easily 
applied. Np mpre smoke. Invaluable for ladies. 3d. per 
fsllon (concentrated)- Interesting descriptive Pamphlet and 
fiepart gratis.—Mr. HAWES. Walcot Parade, Bath. Please 
vnte. i lb. sample case, post free. Is. 

pONCENTRATED TOWN MANURE, con¬ 
i' taining 8 per cent, ammonia, equal to 35 per cent, sul¬ 
phate of ammonia. Delivered at Warrington Stations in bags 
a ? ewt. each, at £7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, 
Tcsrp Hall, Warrington. 

PHARCOAL, finely powdered, invaluable for 
lavps apd old gardens; prevents clubbing in Cabbages. 
Price 25a. per ton, in bags, at Warrington Stations, or 2s. 6d. 
P» 2 cwt. bag.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, Town Hall, 
Wairtagtoc. 


rXTRA.tout and strong TANNED NETTING, 

JJ 2 yards wide, lid. per yard; 4 yards wide, 3d. pei 


^eryard. ( 


square inch, 7d. 
. . ... 4d.,c * 

ate, London, E. 


50 inches wide, 9 meshes to 
Ferrari TIFFANY, 20 yards by 1 yard, 3s. 4d„ or2id. yard. 
-W. CULLINGFORD, ForestGate, London,E._ 

PXTRA Stout Thick TANNED GARDEN 

D GETTING, 1, 2, 3, 4 yds. widej Id. per square yd.; 200 
yds., 15s. 8tiong netting, same widths, Jd. per square yd.; 
200 yda, 10 b. Whole nets, averaging 10 yds. by 45, £1 10s. 
Customers’ recommendations if desired.—SMITH, 9, Mary's 
Terrace, Newtown, Huntingdon. 

TANNED NETTING.—Special quality and 

* small 1-in meah, 1, 2, and 4 yds. wide, at Id., 2d., and 
«■» yard. Best for protecting fruit, Ac. Russia Mats, 
BafS« fibre. Tiffany, Ac., Ac.—MARENDAZ k FISHER, 
3, Junes Street, Corent Garden. 

POULTRY WIRE NETTING. GALVANISED, 

■lm be obtained at exceptionally low prices from 
HUhCI8 MORTON and Co. (Limited), 1, Delahay Street, 
ywtminster. Price lists on application. _ 

pAINT. — Large Quantity for sale specially 

“ tMnarsd true HnrtlcnHiirsl buildim ffre«nhmu«L 


, \ 5™ 1 tead. 23s. cwt.: fine oak varnish, 7s gallon ; cash.— 
A. LERTE ACo.. Paint Manufacturers, 129, London Rd., 8.E. 
THE - NTV^arDEN HOSE, made upon the 

-•Principle of the fire hose used by Captain 8haw, CJ3., Chief 
of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. It is much cheaper 
1™ far more durable than white rubber or fabric hose, 
{hutfe customers supplied at trade prices. Sample free.— 
MLRRYWEATHER k SONS, 63, Long Acre, London, W.O. 
!*gj a; Greenwich. _ 

A FEW Garden Seats (5 ft. to 6 ft. long, wood) 

r* to be sold cheap, quite new; lawn mowers from 21a ; 
"*•» Syringe*, Watering Cans, Garden Hose, and Virgin 
Cork at JOHN ADAMS, Ironmonger, Leicester. Carriage 
!»M oa orders over £2. __ 

VIRGIN CORK FOR FERNERIES AND 

CONSERVATORIES.— The cheapest and best house 
o London. -GEORGE LOCKYER k CO., 13, High Street, 
go omabu ry. W.C. 


GREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

)r Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 ft. by 7 ft., £4, 
vGoiervatory, 12 ft by 8 ft, £8. Viuery, 20 ft., £7. Tenant’s 
rixtures. Drawings, 3d. — Yorkshire Horticultural Works, 
yin^ih, Shipley. [1837 

rptEESTHOUSE FOR SALE; span, 17 ft. by 

Y n 10ft; 80 ft. 3-m. pipes; 2 H-piece valves for division; 

price £25.-21, Junction Road, South Croydon. The 
'.-roomed house to le t, £30. _ 

GARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mats, 

^Raffia, etc. None cheaper. —WATSON k SCULL, 90, 
ut*** Thames Street London, E.C. 

JjlMMEL’S NEW SEASON PERFUMES, ex- 

tracted direct from flowers with his patent Myrogene.— 
Heliotrope, White Pink, White Lilac, White Rose, 
•“’ota, Rose Laurel, Wallflower, Sweet Pea, Syringe, ko. 
^trom 2s. #4—EUGENE RIMMEL, 96, Strand; 128. 
*y«t8trcet 1 an <l24, Comhill, London; and 9, Boulevard 
wiUpociiisa, Paris. 

Digitized by 


By permission of the Hon. Board of Customs 
DUTY FREE- 

TOBACCO PREPARATIONS 

FOR 

HORTICULTURAL USB. 

NTICOTINE SOAP.—An effectual and speedy 

Eradicator of Scale, Thrip. Green Fly, Mealy Bug, Red 
Spider, American Blight and all Parasites affecting plants 
without injury to foliage. The Manufacturers have great 
pleasure in bringing to the notice of Horticulturists generally 
this valuable preparation, the basis of which is Nicotine, or 
the Oil of Tobacco, with which is blended other essential 
ingredients, to render it available as a general Insecticide 
that may be used as a Wash or Dip for out or indoor plants. 
Sold in Jars, 8 ozs., Is. Cd.; 20 ounces, 3s. ; and In Tins, 14 lbs., 
15s. 6d., and Drums, 28 lbs., 25s.; 56 lbs., 50s.; 112 lbs., 95s. 

Full directions for use upon each package. 

_ And 2 oz. Bample jars, 6d each. 

rpOBACCO JUICE for horticultural purposes. 
A It is highly concentrated, and contains the strength of 
42 ozs. of best strong leaf-tobaoco in each gallon. In bottles, 
Is., 2s. 6d., 5e. each : and in casks, 3s. per gall. 

•pOBA^CO POWDER for destroying and pre- 
•t venting Insects, Blights, and Mildews on plants and 
trees. It ib easily applied by dusting, and will not m any way 
harm either plants or trees. In tins, la.. 2s. 6d., 5s., 10a. each; 
and in bogs, 28 lbs.. 18s. ; 56 lbs., 36s.: 112 lbs., 72s. each. 

TOBACCO PAPER, CLOTH, and CORD, for 

A Fumigating Greenhouses. These Articles are now well 
known and extensively patronised by the most experienced 
Horticulturists. 

HORRY, SOPER, FOWLER & CO. (Limited), 

V/ Sole Manufacturers. Offices and Show Rooms : FINS¬ 
BURY STREET. E.C. Manufactory and Bended Tobacco 
StovesjJJHAD^THAMES. LONDON. B.E. 

URUCE’S SPECIALCARBON FERTILISER 

AJ is an invaluable manure for all plants, vegetables, and 
flowers. It is exceedingly rich in ammonia, phosphates, 
potash, and magnesia. Will sweeten sour soils, and make 
the most barren land highly fertile and productive. In 

E jts, la, 28. 6d., and 5s. 6d. each; i-ewt. bags, 7s. 6d.; 
r. quantities at reduced rates.—BRUCE, WHITBURN 
19. St, Paul's Place, London, N. AgentB wanted. 


HONCRETE, Concrete, Concrete. — The best 
VJ material for stable floqrs, cow-houses, greenhouses, and 
all farm buildings, warehouses, basements, yards, carriage 
drives, garden walks, causeways, and fire-proof flooring. It is 
impervious to damp and vermin-proof. Estimates, samples, 
and references free on application. Experienced workmen 
sent to all parts of the country, and none but the best mate¬ 
rials used. All work guaranteed. Note the address—W. H. 
KIRTLAN, Headingley Concrete Works, Leeds. 

TSE AMATEUR’S GUINEA GRATE of 

A GARDEN POTS contains thirteen dozen POTS, 
SAUCERS, and SEED PANS, from 3 in. to 8 in. in diameter, 
including crate and carriage free to any goods station in 
England or Wales. Cash with order. N7 b.—T wo-guinea 
crates will contain double value and pots up to 10 in. in 
diameter —JOHN MATTHEWS, Royal Potteries, Weston- 
super-Mare. 

ftARDEN POTS. 12 10-in„ 12 9 in., 24 8-in., 

36 6-in., 48 5-in., 60 4-in., pocked in crate and sent to 
rail for 15s. Cash with order.—H. GODDARD, Pottery, 
Peckhnjjj. London. T1744 


UUlpHOLINE LOIION.—An external Cure 
W for Skin Diseases.—There is scarcely any eruption but 
will yield to SULl’HOLINE and fade away in a few days. 
Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish 
as If by magic ; while old skin disorders, that nave plagued 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted, Sulnholine will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the ammalculai which 
cause these unsightly, irritable affections, and always pro¬ 
duces a clear skin Snlpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. 


pOLSTON BUILDING SOCIETY- 

VJ FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES.— 
The Directors of the Colston Building Sooiety (incorporated 
by Act of Ptprliameut) are prepared to receive Loans, in 
amounts to suit investors, for terms of two. five, or seven 
years, at £4 10s. per cent, per annum interest, payable half- 
yearly on January 1 or July 1. Applications to be made to 
the undersigned at the offices of the society, 13, Small Street, 
B ristol. —GE ORGE M ORRIS, Secretary^ 


TX7ANTED, a large quantity of Silver Sand, 
VV suitable for Ferns. State cash price on nearest rail¬ 
way.—JOHN WILLIAMS, Pensax, nearTenbury. [1791 


Illustrated by numerous Engravings and Coloured Platen, 

1 large 8vo, cloth, 35s. 

THE GARDENER'S ASSISTANT, 

PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC . 

By ROBERT THOMPSON, 

Qf the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Chiswick. 
HEW EDITION, REVISED & GREATLY EXTENDED, 
By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S., 

Curator ef the Chelsea Botanic Garden, assisted by 
EMINENT PRACTICAL GARDENERS. 

“The beat book on general practical horticulture in the 
English language."— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

London: BLACK IE & SON. 40 and SO, Old Bailey; 
And sold by all Booksellers. 


n.ARDEN GUIDES, for the use of 

VI Nearly all are profusely illustrated. 


amateurs. 


Vine Culture, Is. 

Rose Budding, 0d. 

Raspberry and Strawberry 
Culture, Is. 

Garden Pests, Is. 

Vegetable Culture, Is. \ 

The Lily. Ac., Is. 

Cucumber Culture, Is. 

Rose Growing. Is. 6d. 

The Dahlia, &c., Is. 

Postage Id. in the shilling extra up to Sd. 
London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, Strand, W.O. 


Gooseberry and Currant Cul¬ 
ture, Is. 

Chrysanthemum Culture, 6d. 
Orchids, 7s. 6d. 

Haidy Fruits, 10s. 6<L 
Greenhouse Management, 

3s. Gd. 

Arboriculture, 2a. 6d. 
Pruning, Is. 


HARDENING GUIDE, by HOOPER.-Finest 

vJ work in our language for tne guldanoe of the amateur 
With it he may learn all he requires to know of flower, vege¬ 
table, and fruit. Cloth, 284 pages, 600 illustrations 2s. 6(1. 
(post free. 2s. lid.), of HOOPER k CO., Corent Garden, 
W.C., and Booksellers. 


MANSION HOUSE, LONDON. 

A GRAND ROSE SHOW 

, Will be held at the Mansion House, on Friday, June 30, 
1882. in aid of the funds of the 

Royal Hospital for Children and Women, 
Waterloo Bridge Road, 

’ AND THE 

Convalescent Home for Scarlet Pever Patients. 

The Exhibition, which will bo arranged by Mr J. Forsyth 
Johnson, Horticultural Director of flic Alexandra Palace, 
will consist of 10,000 Roses from the gardens of the principal 
growers, arranged with Ferns and other accessories in an 
artistic manner, and of a Competition confined to Amateur 
Growers. 

All Roses to be grown by Exhibitor and exhibited in boxes 
to be shown as cut from the tree. Any buds and leaves may 
be left, but no loose leaves to be added. Added foliage will 
disqualify. 

All the exhibited Rosea, unless reserved, will be sokl aft 
fixed prices, and delivered at the close of the Show, at 7 p.m. 

All exhibits to be ready for judging by 10.30, or they will 
not be eligible for competition. 

Class L—24 blooms, named, distinct, single. 

Class II.—12 blooms, named, distinct, single. 

Claes HI.—12 hybrid blooms, named, distinct, three of 

I each. 

Class IV.—6 hybrid blooms, named, distinct, single. 

Class V.—6 hybrid blooms, named, distinct, three of each. 
Class VI. —6 Tea ox Noisette, named blooms, distinct, 
single. 

Class VII.—3 Tea or Noisette, named blooms, distinct, 
three of each. 

Cl - ss VIII.—6 blooms of one Rose, any description. 

Class IX.—Hand bouquet of Rosea and foliage, with or 
p ithout Ferns. 12 in. to 15 in. across. 

Class X.—Baskets of Robcs, various, twenty to thirty 
blooms. 

There will be two prizes in each doss: SILVER MEDAL, 
First Prize; BRONZE MEDAL, Second Prize. 

The Lady Mayoress will also be glad to receive for sale 
bouquets or bunches of Roses, bouquets of mixed tiowess, 
button-hole flowers, baskets of Roses, large or small. 

Judges: Mr. G. Paul and Mr. C. Tukner. 
Admission: Between the hours of TWELVE and SEVEN 
o’clock, Half-a-crown. 

THE WIRRAL ROSE SOCIETY (affiliated 

A with the N. R. 8.) will hold its next Exhibition in the 
Archery grounds. Birkenhead Park, on Saturday, July 15, 
when prizes amounting to £137, together with medals, ftc., 
will be offered. The judges for nurserymen's classes will be 
the Revs. Canon Hole and H. H. d’Ombrain. Schedules 
may be obtained from the Hon. Secs., E. CLAXTON, Thb 
Rosary, Allerton, Liverpool, and J. SMITH, Woodhey, Rook 
Ferry, Cheshire. 


FLIES. 

taTOCOtf FLY CtTTM 

Keeps rooms entirely dear of flies. 

Sold in la boxes by oil Chemists and Grocers, or a sam* 
pie post free, Is. 2d., from the aole wholesale proprietors, 

T. CHRISTY & CO., 155, Fenchurch St, London. 


T C. STEVENS’ HORTICULTURAL, 

U. SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALK 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Soles by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application, or post free._ 

PRUNING - AND _ TRAINING IMPROVED. 

A By J. Simpson, of Wortley Hall Gardena. 2s.; post 
free 2a. 3d. —The Garden Office, 3f Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London. W.C._ 


The Publisher begs to announce that the positions of Adver¬ 
tisements cannot be settled beforehand, nor can any guarantee 
be given for the continued repetition of the stone Advertisement 
in successive weeks 
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Aquilegia chrysantha 
Arum Lilies .. . * 

Asters from seed.. .. 

Bees, moving 
Bees, supering 
Bees, notes on .. 

Begonias, tuberous 
Belgian hares .. .. 

British Orchids .. 

Cabbages, good .. 

Cacti, culture of.. 
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New Descriptive Catalogue for 1882 

OF PLANTS IN P0T8 ON BY P08T. 

W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, ESSEX. 

TREE CARNATIONS.—Fino flowering plants, In best 
varieties, 16s. 6d. dozen; extra large, showing buds, which 
will average many flowers each, the best in the trade, 25e. 
dozen; well rooted plants, in 6 best varieties, by post, 
4s.; in potB, 5s. dozen, 35s. per 100. 

PINKS.— 8lx best forcing varieties, strong In 3-in. pots, 7s. 64 
per dozen : by post, 4s. 6d. per dozen. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS.—splendid mixed varieties from 
my celebrated strain, 3s. 6<L and 5s. per dozen; selected 
scarlets, of fine Quality for bedding or pot culture, 9a. 
dozen ; named varieties, 10s., 15s., and 21a per dozen; new 
Double varieties, 3s. 64 each. 

DAHLIAS.—Best Show, Fancy, and Bouquet varieties, 
3s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per dozen; mixed Single varieties, 4a. 
dozen. Named single varieties, see catalogue. 

EON AL GERANIUMS for pot culture. —Twelve grand Double 
varieties, 4s.; 12 newer varieties of 1890-81, 9s. and 12s.: 12 
grand Single varieties, 3s. 64; 12 newer varieties of 1880 
and 1881, 9s. and 12s.; my selection of 100 double and single 
flowering varieties, in 100 distinct sorts, 30s., 40s., and 
80s. 

IVY-LEAF GERANIUMS.—Twelve grand new Single and 
Double varieties, 6s. and 9s.; good older varieties, 4s. doz. 
These beautiful plants are unsurpassed for hinging baskets, 
vases, window boxes, or bedding. 

FOLIAGE GERANIUMS.—Twelve Gold and Silver Tri¬ 
colors, 5s. and 7s. 6d.; 12 Golden Bronze varieties, 4s. and 
6s.; Mardchal McMahon, the best bedder, 3s. 6d. per dezen, 
26s. per hundred. 

FUCHSIAS —Mias Lizzie Vidler. strong plants. 9d. each; 19 
finest double varieties, 2s. 64 by poet, 3s. 3d. in pots; 12 
new double varieties, 6s., 9s., ana 12s.; 12 finest single 
varieties, 2s. and 2 b. 94; 12 new single varieties, 6s. and 9s. 
My selection of 50 double and single Fuchsias, in 60 diffe¬ 
rent varieties, by post, 8s. 64 and 12 b. ; in pots. 10s. and 15s. 

TERNS. — 12 easily-grown stove and greenhouse Ferns, 
4s. 64, 6a. and 9s.; per 100, 30s., 4Ca. and 60s. An enor¬ 
mous stock of these, as also in larger sizes, see catalogue. 

DOUBLE AND SINGLE PETUNIAS.-JulesFavre (double), 
pure white, 64 each; 3s. 6d. dozen. For the splendid new 
varieties, 1st prize at Paris, August, 1881. See catalogue. 

CYCLAMEN PERSICUM.— From the finest procurable 
strains, splendid corns in pots, 5 to 10 leaves, 3s. 6<L and 
6e. dozen; 25s. and 35s. per 100; smaller by post, 2s. 64 
and 3s. 64 dozen : 18s. and 25e. tier 100. Now is the time to 
pot these on, and if grown without any check, they will 
make grand stuff for flowering next autumn. 

GARDENIAS.—Strong plants in 3-in. pots of the free flower¬ 
ing variety, “Intermedia,'* 94 each, 6s. dozen; larger, 
12 b., 18s., and 25a. dozen. 

COLEU8.—Twelve distinct and beautiful varieties, 2s. 6d. 

OHRY8ANTHEMUM8.—All the best large flowering Ja¬ 
panese and Pompone varieties, by post 2s. 3d. dozen; 16s. 
per 100; in pots, 3s. 64 dozen; 25s. per 100; new varieties. 
See catalogue. 

BOUVARDLAS.—The grand new double white variety. Al¬ 
fred Neuner, Is. and Is. 6d. each. Dazzler (new 1881), 
dazzling scarlet, la and Is. 6d. each; older varieties, in 
six best sorts, by post, 4a dozen, 30s. per 100: in pots, 5s. 
dozen. 35a per 100. 

GLOXINIAS.—Good tubers in growth, from the finest pos¬ 
sible strains of erect, drooping, and other varieties, in 
growth, ,6s. dozen, 35a por 100. See catalogue. 

SALVIAS. The grand new autumn-flowering varieties, 
Mona. Issanchou (white), 9d.; Pitcher! (azure bine), la; 


Rutilans (magenta), 64; Splendens Bruanti (dark scarlet), 
6d.; Betheli (rose), 6d.; and other varieties. See catalogue. 

PALM8.—Twelve fine varieties, in 60's pots, or by post, 6s. 
For names and prices of these now popular plants, in small 
and large sizes, see catalogue. 

STEPHAN OTIS FLORIBUNDA—Nioe* plants, in 60's pots 
or by post,lB. each, 10 b. dozen. 

CALLA ATHIOPICA the Arum'Lily, small plants, fid. 
each, 3a dozen; fine flowering plants, la 64 each, 18a 
dozen. 

PANDANUS UTILIS, the Screw Pine.—Fine decorative 
plant, 9<1. and Is. 64 each. 

NEW HELIOTROPES of 1881,-President Garfield, pale 
mauve, la : White Lady, Is. 

CAPE PELARGONIUMS. - Echinatum, pearly white, 
feathered maroon; Semperflorens, rosy magenta, spotted 
crimson. These curious plants have spinous stems, similar 
to a Cactus, and the flowers are perfectly distinct from any¬ 
thing in cultivation. Price la and Is. 64 each. 

F1TTONIAS—Pearci, Breen, veined scarlet; Argentea, 
green, veined white. Two of t.^ ‘ 


FOR ONE WEEK ONLY. 

tPO effect a clearance these first-class foliage 
■L Geraniums are offered at the following marvellously 
cheap prices. The stock is limited, and the prices will only 
be accepted for one week. 

Per doz. Per 100. 
s. d. ad. 

Bronze bicolors—Artemus Ward .. .. 2 6 .. 

„ „ Black Douglas .. .. 3 0 .. 

„ „ Conqueror.3 0.. 

„ „ Emperor of Brazil.. .. 3 0 .. 

„ „ Imperatrice Eugenie .. 2 6 .. 

„ „ Marshal MacMahon .. 2 6 .. 17 0 

„ „ Mrs. Quilter.3 9.. 

„ „ The Shah .2 6 .. 18 0 

Golden tricolor—Mrs. Pollock. 3 0 .. 20 0 

Silver „ Mrs. J. Clutton .. .. 2 9 .. 18 0 

„ „ Prince Silverwings.. .. 3 0 .. 

n bicolors—Bijou.2 0 .. 15 0 

„ „ Flower of Spring .. .. 2 0 .. 15 0 

„ „ Mias Kingsbury .. ..2 6.. 

„ „ Happy Thought .. ..2 6.. 

All from single pots. Descriptive catalogue free on 
application. 

W. Iff. 0R0WE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 

Fuchsias! Bouvardiasi Salvias, Ac.I 
Not scraps, but well-rooted healthy plants from single pots, 
post free. 

■pUCHSIAS, finest named show varieties, 

X 2h. 6d. doz. ; smaller, 2s. doz. 8ix grand new ones, in¬ 
cluding Miss Lizzie Vidler, 2s. 64 ; two Lizzie Vidler, la 
Bouvardias to bloom next winter, 5s. doz. 

Salvias patetia splendens, Heeri, Hoveyl, Betheli, leu- 
cantha, the six, 2 b. Salvia patens, 3a doz.; Pitcheri, 64 
each. 

Lemon-scented Verbena?, three, la 

Cyclamen persicum, all colours, from pure white to crimson, 
six. 2s. 3d.; 4s. doz. 

Cinerarias, fine strain, Is. 64 doa ; 50 for 5a 
Double Primulaa invaluable for winter blooming: two, 
la. 4d.; 7s 6d. doz. 

Harrison’s Giant Musk, Is 6<L doz. 

Geraniums, finest named, for pots, 4s doa New varieties 
of 1880-1881, Pearson's, Lemoine s, Denny's, Ac., Is each. 

Ferns, finest sorts for greenhouse, 6a dea Gardenia plants, 
Is. each. 

Chrysanthemums, finest named, 2 b. 3d. doa 
Herbaceous Phloxea 3s. 64 doz. 

8how and fancy Pansies, finest, 3s. 64 doa 
Bedding Violas and Pansies, every good sort grown, 2s. doa 
Plants for rockwork and edgingB, Sedums, Saxifrages, 
Veronicas, Aubrietia, Ac., 2s. 3d. doa 
Sweet Violets, New York, De Parme, Double Red Russian, 
best doubles, 3s. G<1 doa ; Victoria Regina, White Czar, 2s. 
doz. Catalogues. 

Roses, buds for budding, all the best grown, la 2d. perdoa ; 
warranted true to name. List. 

Mr. R. W. BE AC HEY, Fluder Flower Gardena Kingskers- 
_ well, Devo nshire._ 

OHEAP PLANTS. — SPECIAL OFFER. — 

yJ 12 Tricolor Geraniums, 2s. 6d.; 20s. per 100. 

12 Bronze Geraniums in twelve sorts, 2a 6d. ; 20a per 100. 

12 Choice Zonal Geraniums, 2a ; 15s. per 100. 

12 Geraniums, scarlet, white, pink, Ac., Is. 64 perdoa; 10a 
per 100. 

12 Fuchsias, in twelve good sorta Is. 6d.; 8a per 100L 
100 Lobelias, Bluestone or Emperor, 3a 


syeen, veined white. Two of the most lovely foliage plants 
Srs cultivation, 64 and la each. 

STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS.-Miscellaneous 
flowering, foliage, and climbing, see catalogue; also bed¬ 
ding plants In great variety. Catalogue of above will be 
sent free to all applicants. 

W. M. CROWE, 

BOLEYN NURSERY, UPTON, ESSEX, 

Cheap Bedding and other Plants. 

Geraniums, from single pots, scarlet, pink, Ac., 2a 6d. per 
doz., 16a per 100. 

Heliotropes, Mesembryanthemums, Calceolarias, yellow 
Salvias, Lantanas. Lobelias Ageratuma Tropssoluma 
Ireslnes, from single pota la 64 and 2a per doa, 7a and 
10s. per 100. 

Coleua 12 beautiful and distinct sorta 2a 

Fuchsias, 12 fine distinct varietiea 2a 

Fuchsius, 100 in 100 varieties, for 10a 

Dahlias, 12 line named sorta 2a 64 

Dahlias, 100 in 50 or 100 sorts, as preferred, 17s. fid. 

Pentstemona 12 beautiful sorts, 3a 

Begonias of sorta 12 flue and pretty kin da b. fid., 3a fid., 
and 5s. 

Carnations and Piootees, 12 distinct sorts, 6a. 

Carpet Bedding Plants, such as Sedums and Saxifragea Dao* 
tylia Golden Marjoram, Antennaria tomentosa, la per 
doz., 5a per 100. 

Bedding Pansies and Violaa in splendid variety, all colours. 
Ia6d. per doa, 10s. per 100. 

Show and Fancy Pansies, 12 beautiful Unde of either cite, 
2s. 6<L, 15s. per 109. 

Double Pyrethruma 12 fine sorta 8a 
12 Potentillaa, 5s. 

Phloxes, 12 beautiful varieties, Sa, 100 in 100 sorta 20a 
Pelargoniuma 12 beautiful distinct varieties, fia, 9a, or 12a 
WM. OL1BRAN & SON, Oldfield Nureery, 
Altrincham. _ 

i on CHOICE BEDDING PLANTS _ Sn0a" ( 

A4v consisting of 20 Geraniums, 20 Heliotropea 20 
Echeverias, 20 FuchBiaB, 20 Calceolarias, 10 Dahlias, 10 
Coleus, package included; Harrison's Musk, la per dozen; 
choice Pansy seed, 6d.jper packet; a box of cut flowera, post 
free, la—Address, ANTHONY CULLEN, Florist, Gresham 
Road, Staines, Middlesex.. 


100 Verbenas, scarlet, white, and purple, 6s. 

12 Double Geraniums, pink and white, 2s. 

12 Tropnolums, dwarf Scarlet Vesuvius, Is. fid.; 10a per 100. 
18 Coleus, Crimson-leaf and Iresine, Is. 6d.; 10s. per 100. 

12 Geraniums, show and fancy, young plants, 2a 64 
12 8iiver-leaf Mesembryanthemums, la 
The whole collection for 30s., or half for 15e.; all true to name 
and well rooted. Packing included. Cash with order. 

WILLIAM BADMAN, 

Cemetery Nursery, Gravesend, S-E, 

lOf) PLANTS for 5a.—W illiam Badman is 

now sending out his Box of Cheap Plants, containing 60 
Geraniums, of various colours, including Gold and Silver-leaf, 
20 best blue Lobelias, 10 Fuchsias, 10 Verbenas, 10 Ageratiuna 
and 10 Calceolarias, all well rooted, including box, for 5s., or 
60 for 2s. CtL P.O.O. with order.—Cemetery Nursery, Graves¬ 
end._ 

Primulas, Primulas, &c. 

"PINE young plants of the beautiful strain we 
X have supplied for some years. Is. 64 per dozen, 10s. per 
100; ditto, extra strong, 2s. per dozen, 13s. per 100: ditto, in 
21-in. pots. 3s. per dozen, 20s. per 100. Cinerarias, fine young 
ants, Is. fid.} er dozen, 10s. per 100.-WM. CLLBRAN A SON, 
Altrincham. 


Golden Greenhouse Moss. 

G ELAGIN ELLA DENTICULATA AUREA. 

O —This pretty greenhouse Moss should be in every green¬ 
house ; it grows quickly, requires little heat, and is always 
fresh and healthy; succeeds admirably in a window Fern case 
(growing well all through last winter without any fire-heat), 
very useful In the fernery,-easily managed; briefly, is an ama¬ 
teur’s plant One plant, post free, 7d., a pair for la, or this 
and two other greenhouse 8eloginellas, toe three post free 
for la 3d.—RYDER A SON, 8tde, Manchester. 


1 90 Pla-Ht 8 f° r 6*- » consisting of 40 good mixed 

ltlv bedding Geraniums, hardened off in oold frames, 
10 Fuchsias, 10 Heliotropes (or Cherry Pie), 20 Ageratums 
(splendid for cutting), 6 Petunias, 20 Verbenas. 6 Tagetes, 
8 Lobelias, and 8 Pansies; gratis to pay carriage, paoking 
included, for P.O.O., from J. L. WATSON, Manor Road 
Nursery, Gravesend. _ 

THTALLFlOWERS.—T he following very choice 
v v Tars, at 8d. per doa, la per 25, 3s. Cd. per 100, post or 
carriage free- nioe little seedling Harbinger, Blood Red, 
Golden Tom Thumb, Hasting’s Dwaaf-branching. Our Wall¬ 
flowers were splendid last year.—RYDER A SON, Sale, 
Manchester. 

QWEET WILLIAMS, 6d. per doz.; lOd per 

O 25 ; 3s. per 100; post free. Nioe little seedling Dean’s and 
Hunt’s Auricula-eyed varietiea Planted now will make good 
established plants by winter and will bloom profusely next 
spring. This fine old-fashioned flower makes a grand display 
fora nominal outlay.-RYDER A SON, Sale. Manchester. 

TROUBLE WALLFLOWERS -Seedlings from 

J J Choice Continental seed. Planted now will make fine 

S lants to produce their magnificent blooms next • pring. Per 
ox., la, poet free; stock limited. For splendid «mgle vara 
see other advertisement.—RYDER A SON, Sale, Manchester 
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rPENNIS.—The finest dose growing evergreen 
X GRASS SEEDS for LAWNS, la per lb. Cf&Al* 
SEEDS for all purposes and all soils ; advice freely given. A 
nobleman's gardener writes: “ Knowing how difficult it ia to 
obtain pure stocks of Grass seeda even when price is a secon¬ 
dary consideration, I write to say the supply 1 obtained from 
you for our new terrace lawns has given great satisfaction. 
Although it was not sown till the middle of July, we now 
(October 18 of same year) have a nice close turf, composed of 
the finest dwarf permanent Grasses—quite free from weed? 
or objectionable kinds.” Another customer writes: “ Plea?* 
send me three bushels of the very best Lawn Grass Seeds, 
suitable for an exceedingly hot upland soil, without any ma¬ 
ture of Clover. The seed I have nod of you has been the only 
kind which has been able to resist the influence of the sun 
and drought upon my thin, gravelly eoiL” — R10HAKL) 
SMITH and CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen. Wor¬ 
cester. Established 19 04 __ 

PELARGONIUMS, of all the best show and 

X market sorts, cuttings, assorted buyer's selection, 3*. fj. 
dozen ; 2s. half a dozen. Seller's selection 3s. dozen; ls.fkl 
half dozen, free for cash with order, lists free. The three 
most beautiful Columbines are Aquilugia ccwrulea, chrysamhi 
and californica, free for 2s. Japanese Honeysuckle, two 
good plants, free for Is. 44 Please send postal orders.—W. 
BARREN, How House Nurseries, Cambridge. 

TUfUSHROOM SPAWN.—OSBORN & SONS 

XYL desire to call the attention of all growers of Musi, 
rooms to their celebrated spawn, which with ordinary care Is 
certain to produce the most satisfactory results. Copies of 
testimonials from well-known practical gardeners will |>* 
found In the Seed Catalogue for 1882, which will be sent j*ri 
free to all applicants. Price 5s. per bushel, packing extra. 
Trade price upon application.—The Fulham Nursery, London, 
B.W. ___ 

NTEW & SELECT DAHLIAS.—12 select Show 

11 and Fancy varieties for 2s. 64, 3s., and 4s. per do/.m, 
post free. 

12 select varieties POMPONE or BOUQUET DAHLIAS 
for 3s., post free. 

SINGLE DAHLIAS, yellow and scarlet, 4s. per dozen, 
post free. 

12 fine varieties SINGLE DAHLLA3, including the single 
white, for 6s., post free. 

DAHLIA IMPERIALIS, the winter-blooming kind, fine Is 
cut bloom in midwinter, 6d. each, poet free 
12 fine varieties ABUTILONS, the new dwarf free-blooming 
kinds, so useful for cut blooms, for 6s., post free. 

12 varieties FLOWERING GREENHOUSE PLANTS for 
fis., post free. 

12 .varieties GREENHOUSE FERNS, very flue, 6s., po:t 
free. 

All the above are GOOD PLANTB, post free, from 
B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Subbox, 

PENNY PLANTS for the MILLION. - 

X The following are now offered in good plants: 12 
Fuchsias, specially for pots or the border. Is. ; 12 yel¬ 
low Calceolarias, Is.; 12 bedding Cuphcas, la ; 12 rariou? 
single Geraniums, Is. ; 12 various double Geraniums, Is. ; 

12 Heliotropes, Is.; 12 white Paris Marguerite, flue for back 
row or for pots. Is.; 12 dark blue Agerntum. la; 12 Luge 
Victoria Daisies, Is. ; 12 Polyanthus, la ; 12 scarlet te-ra- 
niums. Is.: 12 pink Geraniums, Is. ; 12 Coleus VerschaffLlu, 
best for bedding,la; 12 ChrysantheraumaPompone, Japaiu-e.’, 
and large-flowered, Is.; 12 Myosotis (Cliveden Forget-nu'- 
not). Is.; 12 Sweet Williams, Auricula-eyed, la ; 12 dwarf 
white Ageratuma Is. ; 12 Coleus, fine for pots, la ; 12 dwarf 
blue Lobelia. Is.; 12 Iresine Lindeni, U.: 12 variegated- 
leaved Geraniums, Is.; 12 scarlet bedding Tropandums. Is.; 
12 white Geraniums, Is. Any of the above plants sent post 
free at la per dozen, all in good plants. Orders of Ids and 
upwards, if desired. Bent in boxes per rail, carriage paid ta 
London, from B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, B asses. 

70NAL GERANIUMS from B. W. Knight’s 

£J unrivalled collection. Having one of the largest collec¬ 
tions extant, I am now enabled to offer 100 splendid Zonal 
Geraniums, single and double, in 100 varieties, all true to 
name, for 16s., securely packed, carriage paid to London. 
Smaller quantities of special varieties po6t free. 

12 unrivalled vars. Zonal Geraniums, the pick of 1880, 4t. 

12 magnificent vars. Zonal Geraniums, 3 b. 

12 vars. specially selected Zonal Geraniums of 1681,6a 

12 superb vars. double Geraniums, 3a 

12 extra select vara, double Geraniums of 1880, 4a 

12 very superb new vara, double Geraniums of 1881, fia 

12 superb vara. Fuchsias for pots or borders, 2a 

12 very superb vara Fuchsias of 1879, 1880, 4a 

12 extra superb varieties Fuchsias or 1881, 6a, post tree. 

AM the above in good plants from separate pots from 
_ B. W. KNIGHT. Florist, Battle. Sussex. 

H HR I STM AS ROSES.—Beautiful hardy white 
v flowers from Christmas to I<ent: one plant, 74; six, 
2s. 64; twelve, 4s. 64 : now ready, cash with order; carriags 
paid.—GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk.___ 


DILEA MUSCOSA, a pretty bright green* 
X Fern-like plant for table decoration, 74 each, 2 for ia 
Carriage paid.—GIB BS & C O. , Woodbridg e, Suffolk. 

OLD CRIMSON CLOTE^CARNATIONS- 
v Strong plants from open ground. Two for la 3d., carnage 
paid.—GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk.__ 

WINTER - FLOWERING TREE CARNA- 

*T TIONS.-The Bix best sorts tor variety of colour and 
fragrance, La Belle, The Bride, Miss Jolliffe, Vulcan. M 
Baldwin, Garibaldi, price 3a 9d.-GIBBS & <X). .Woodbridge 

TWO NE W AQUILEGIAS.—Aquilegiacoerulea 
X hybrids, yellow and pale blue, and A. califomioa hyenas, 
yellow and orange-red, both awarded first-class eertiucate* 
Plants to flower this season, 9d. each. Seed of each, 94 i*r 
packet.—GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk.__ 

npUBEROUS BEGONIAS. -Stronghealthy plant* 
X from the best named sorts to flower this »* mo ”vt'U 4 
3a 3d., assorted colours. Specimen for 8 stampa—GiLiii 
A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk .__ 

NTICOTIANA LONGIFLOFA. - Fiants 

XM each ; seed 7<L per pkt. A deliciously fragrant plat, 
with pure white flowera ; one will scent a whole house; r 
cultivated ; almost perpetual bloomer. — GIBBS & tU| 

Woodbridge, 8uffolk. __—- 

PRIMULAS.—Finest fringed red and white, 

X is. per dozen; seed 6d. Fern-leaved variety, 
tiful red and white, la 6d. per dozen; seed 64 per part* 

GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge. Suffolk. _ _- 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS,6 good plants, Is W.; 

X Habrothamnus elegans, choice for bloom in 
scarlet, 3 good plants, Is. 34. free.-A. SWANSON, Konst, 
Barton-on-Humber. _________ 

Printed and Published by the registered Proprietor, 
Robinson, at the Office, 37. Southampton Street 
Parish of St. Paul, London, W.C., la- the County of Midditsei. 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. 

REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


T 1ST OF BEDDING PLANTS (free on anpli- 

Jj cation) comprising descriptions and prices of established i 
plants of the most eligible varieties for the terrace parterre, j 
the tropical and ordinary flower garden, the mixed border, 
sa-1 for grouping m mame with shrubs or on the lawn.— 
’HAUl) SMITH & OO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 


RIO_ 

Worcester. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS and BEAUTIFUL 

■D GARDENS at a minimum of cost by sowing choice 
reed?. Descriptive list on application. Quality is evidenced 
l.y numerous unrolicited testimonials, of which the following 
» in example: " The Asters and Stocks I had from you last 
year were very beautiful, and spoken of by even'booy who | 
«w them as being the best they had ever seen."—RICHARD 
SMITH k CO.. Reed Merchants and Nurserymen. Worcester. 

T 1ST OF STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 

ll PLANTS, comprising the best selections of Camellias, 
Aialeas, Ericas, Epacris, Ferns, Ac., free for a penny stamp. 
-RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer¬ 
chants, Worce ster. _ 

inn HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

1UU for 25s.— Richard Smith A Co.'s selection of the 
abore contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
beautiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as 
to produce flowers and render the garden attractive all 
through the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
•SMITH A CO.. Nurserymen and 8eed Merchants. Worcester . 

pPvEEPKRSTfoFWallsTTrellises, &c., in preat 

U variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
object may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
sr.d advice on application.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merch ants. Worcester. _ 

TAPAXESEllONEYSUCKLE.—Last offer but 

U one of these fine hardy climbers, most lovely golden 
foliage with green veins, keeps its colour and stands severe 
winters, la. 9& per plant, free.—MORLE Y A CO.. Croyd on. 

Q PEC IA IT offer of maemificent Coleus, every 

u plant of which is perfectly distinct; 9 plants, all different, 
Is. 51. free; 12 plants. Is. 8d., free. Best time for amateurs 

to purchase.—MO RLEY A CO. . Croydon. _ 

BOSES —2 Gloire de Dijon and 1 Hom&re; 

nice small healthy plants, 2s. 11<L, free to any addresR ; 
on own roots ; with few hints on planting.—MORLEY' A CO., 
Croydon. 

OOOlTHOUSE EXOTIC ORCHIDS. - Will 

send a named plant free for Is. lOd. ; a charming addi¬ 
tion to any greenhouse.—MORLEY A CO., Croydon. _ 

PHPJSTMAS ROSES.—Plant now. — These 

U charming white flowers are produced at a time when 
edier flowers are not to be had ; perfectly hardy out of doors ; 

4 roots. Is. 10d , free to any address —MORLEY A CO., 

C roydon. _ 

HHOICE EE HNS, especially selected for room 
V culture; 4 distinct and beautiful varieties, nice plants, 
HAL, free.-MORLEY A CO., Croydon. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES.—Beautiful hardy white 

VJ flowers from Christmas to Lent- one plant, 7d. ; six, 
2s. 6d.; twelve, 4s. 6d ; now ready, cash with order; carriage 
paid —GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. _ 

F L.EA MUSCOSA, a pretty bright green? 

Fern-like plant for table decoration, 7d. each, 2 for Is. 
Carriage paid.—GIBBS A CO.. Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

ni l) CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATIONS.- 

U Strong plants from open ground. Two for Is. 3d., carriage 
paid.—GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. _ 

WINTER - FLOWERING TREE CARNA- 

» v TIONS.—'The six best sorts for variety of colour and 
fragrance, La Belle, The Bride, Miss Jolliffe, Vulcan, M. 
Baldwin, Garibaldi, price 3s. 9d.—GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge. 

r VO NE VV A QUILEGI AS.—Aquilegia cccrulea 

hybrids, yellow and pale blue, and A. califomica hybrids, 

f ellow and orange-red, both awarded first-class certificates. 

‘lants to flower this season, 9d. each. Seed of each, 9d. per 
packet.-GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk._ 

rpUBEROUS BEGONIAS.-Strong healthy plants 

-L from the best named sorts to flower this season, 6 for 
3s. 3d., assorted colours. Specimen for 8 stamps.—GIBBS 
A CO.. Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

NTICOTIANA LONGIFLORA. - Plants Is. 

-Ll each ; seed 7cL per pkt. A deliciously fragrant plant 
with pure, white flowers ; one will Hcent a whole house; easily- 
cultivated ; almost perpetual bloomer. — GIBBS A CO. 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


PLUMBAGO CAPENSIS. —A few of these 

beautiful cool greenhouse climbers; most lovely blue 
Hovers; Is. lOd. each, fre e —MORLEY A CO., Oroydom_ 

A NICE plant of the charming double whiet 
Bouvaraia Alfred Neuner. Above is guaranteed true 
to name. la. 9d free.—MORLEY A CO., Croydon. 

TRADESCANTLAS make most beautiful 

plants for vases or hanging baskets. Two lovely varieties, 
j*- M. free, one of which nas pink and white markings.— 
MORLEY A CO., Croydon. 


> READY —Asters, Stocks, Petunias, Lobe- 
lias, Perilla, Phlox, Cineraria maritima, and Night- 
dented Stocks and Chrysanthemum Burridgeanum. 50 for Is.; 
Verbena*, Is. 2d. per doz.; Fuchsias, Is. 2d.—H. ROWLAND. 
Prince o f Wales Ro a d. Norwich. _ 

PERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, and Somer- 

ret, by an experienced coUector of 25 years; correctly 
earned and packed; with Instruction Book for making 
Eockwy, planting Ferns, Ac., with each 5s. order. 14 to 20 
tamed varieties, 7s. per 100. Small (post), 30 for 2s. A8PLE- 
22TMF°NTANUM, 8EPTENTRIONALE, and POLY- 
STICHUM LONCHITIS (Holly), Is. each. 1000 varieties 
BRITISH and EXOTIC. Catalogue, 2d. Estab. 25 years.- 
L GILL Lodg in g-house Keeper, Lynton, N. Devon. [1891 


PRIMULAS.—Finest fringed red and white, 

L is. per dozen ; seed 6d. Fern-leaved variety, most beau¬ 
tiful red and white, Is. 6d. per dozen ; seed 6d. per packet.— 
GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge,^Suffolk. 


PRIMULAS ! PRIMULAS ! PRIMULAS !— 

L R. W. BEEDELL‘8 noted strain, same as sent out in 
previous years, Is. 6d. per doz., 10s. per 100, 90s. per 1000; 
Cinerarias same price. Post free, seed of the above, 2s. 6d. 
and Is. 6d. per packet. Testimonial.— “ Eastern Villa, 
Havant. Hants.—“Dear Sir,—The Primulas and Cinerarias 
I had of you were the finest I have ever seen, both for size 
and colour. Some of the blooms of both kinds measured 
2J to 21 in. across —Yours, Ac., J. Coi.lins, April 29, 1882." 
—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. 

pYCLAMEN PERSICUM. — Pot now for 

VJ winter blooming. Strong. 3 to 5 leaves. Is. 6d. per doz.. 
post free. Gloxinias, as fine a strain as possible to buy. Is. 6d, 
per doz., 10s. ner 100. post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The 
Nurseries, Walfiugton, Surrey._ 

PEGONIAS, Tuberous-rooted. — Will flower 

D this season, 2 for Is. • Myrtles, sweet-scented, 2 for Is.: 
Lavender, Is. per doz. ; Nicotiana longiflora, 2 for Is. All 
post free — R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington. 
Surrey. 


p RAND NEW COLEUS —These surpass all in 

VJ cultivation. Matterhorn, Choulex, Montefleury, Monte 
Rosa, Aubonne, Chillion, 6d. each, or 2s. 6<L the set of six; 
the Demon Coleus, most curious and effective, Is. each; 
Mrs. G. Simpson, Royal Purple, James Barnshaw, Lovely 
Glitter, Princess, Diadem, Sensation, Prince of Wales, 
Duchess of Teck, Desideratum, Juno, 3d. each, or 2s. 6d. the 
set of twelve —ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wal¬ 
lington, Surrey. 


TT0SE I HOSE! HOSE !- Patent Red Rubber 

^ Garden Hose, stands Bevere tests of Government Depart- 
1 at*, thus proving superiority qf quality. Lasts four times 
- long as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter In weight, 

• reatw in strength, and cheaper in the long run than any 
bier hose for garden use. A correspondent writes, “I have 
to? » length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine years, and 
't a now as good as ever " Private customers supplied at 
prices.-Samples and prices of MERRYWEATHER A 
Manufacturers, 63, Long Acre W.C. 


F UCHSIAS. — Twelve best named varieties, 

such as Lucy Finnis, Purple Prince, Ac., for 2s.; Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns,4 for Is.—now is the time to pot them ; Ageratums, 
dwarf.blue.and white,ls.3d. per doz., 7s. per 100; Altemanthera 
major aurea, golden leaves. Is. 6d. per doz., 8s. per 100; 
do. anuena magnifies, Is. per doz., 5s. per 100 ; Mesembry- 
anthemum. Is. per doz., 6s. per KX); Iresine Lindcni and 
brilliant issima, Is. per doz., 7s. per 100.—ROBT. W. 
BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Walli ngton . Surrey._ 

T OBELI A, Beedell’s Prize white, Is. per doz., 

Ll 6s. per 100; Lemon Verbenas, 4 for Is. ; Carnations, 2s. 
per doz.; do. The Bride, pure white, 4d. each ; Tropteolum, 
Ball of Fire, 4d. each; Abutilon Boule de Ncige and others, 
6d. each ; Heliotrope, light and dark. Is. 6d. per doz.; Musk 
Harrisoni. 9d. per aoz.; Verbenas, mixed colours, Is. per doz. 
—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries. YVallington, Surrey. 


pLOVlSS, WHITE CLOVES. — The White 

Vj Clove Mrs. Sinkins is the largest, earliest, and best 
known. CuttingB in any quantities safe by post. Sample 
box of blooms twelve stamps. The trade supplied.— W. 
WE ALE, Taplow, Bucks. 


OA DEVONSHIRE FERNS, named varieties, 

cyl. for Is. 6d., with separate cultural instructions for each 
sort, and particulars of the soil it grows best in, suitable for 
pots or outdoor culture, Maiden-hair (Asplenium trlchomanes), 
black Maiden-hair (Asplenium Adiantum nigrum). Plants 
with good crowns and roots and instructions, Is. per dozen. 
AH securely packed in strong box, post free —JAMES 
OGILVIE, Newton Tracey, Barnstaple. [1611 


pOSEb.—From a collection of 200 varieties; 
-Lb buds or grafts, Is. dozen.-T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.8., 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

F ERNS.—12 finely grown greenhouse Fern*, 
including Maiden-hair, Pteris, and other choice varie¬ 
ties, 6s. per dozen.-T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon 
Heath , Uxbri dge. _ 

HARDENIA.—A few plants of this beautifully 
D scented flower ; 2s. each.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxb ridge._ 

OYCLAMEN. finest strain grown ; large bulbs, 
VJ 5s. dozen ; small ditto, 2s. 6d. dozen.—T. J. HAWKIN8, 
F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge.__ 

pINERARIA.—Exhibition varieties, ready for 
VJ flowering pots, Is. 6d. dozen, 10s. 100; carefully packed 
in postal boxes.—T. J. HAYVKIN8, Hillingdon Heath, Ux¬ 
bridge._ 

PRIMULAS. — Finest fringed varieties from 

L Bhow flowers; strong plants, Is. 6d. dozen, 10s. 100, 
carefully packed in postal boxes —T. J. HAWKINS, Hil- 
lingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 


TAbMINE.—Cuttings from this beautiful 
U creeper, 6(1. dozen.-T. J. HAWKINS, HiUingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge. 

W ALLFLOWER, Harbinger or Blood-red; 

large plants, 2s. 100; 15s. 1000.-T. J. HAWKINS, 
HiUin gdon H eath, Uxbridge. _ 

POLEUS.—A fine collection of 100 varieties, 

VJ large plants, 2s. doz.; cuttings of ditto, Is. doz.—T. 
J, HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

TWTYRTLE.—Cuttings strike easily now; 9d. 

1V1 doz.—T. J. ILAYVKIN8. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

PARNATION and PICOTEE.-Finest strain, 

VJ strong little plants, 5s. per 100.-T. J. HAYVKINS, 
F.R.H.S.. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

PINKS! PINKS ! PINKS !—White and Red, 

L large plants, showing bloom, 2s. per dozen.—T. J. HAW- 
KINS, Hillin gdon Heath. Uxbrid ge._ 


XJuNEVSUCKLE.—Strong cuttings (id. dozen. 

-LL -T . J. HAWKI NS, H iUingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

TTOLLYHOCK. — Best strain, Is. dozen.— 

LL T. J. HAWKINS, HUlingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


F UCHSIAS.—Choicest varieties in full flower, 

6s. per doz., carefullj 
lingdon Ileath, Uxb ridge. 


PUTTINGS.—Azalea, 9d. per dozen ; variegated 

VJ Geraniums, Is. per dozen; plain ditto, 9d. per doze;: ; 
Fuchsias, 9d. per dozen; Calceolarias, 5s. per 100.—T. J. 
HAW KIN S, Hillingd on Heath, Uxbridg e._ 

STRAWBERRIES! STRAWBERRIES !! 

O STRAWBERRIES !!!—New beds cannot be made too 
early. Runners of Sir Joseph Paxton, James Veitcli, Black 
Prince, Ne Plus Ultra, President. Dr. Hogg, or Sir Charlc? 
Napier. 3s. per 100.-T. J. HAWKINS, HiUingdon Heath 
Uxbridge.__ 


pYCLAMEN GRANDIFLORUM and the 

VJ famous Covent Garden varieties; strong young plants 
for winter flowering specially prepared for small grower.*, 
Is. 6d. per dozen ; 1 (m. per 100 ; extra selected, 2*. per doz; u, 
post free; cash with order; scarlet Anemone, 6d. per pkt 
—J. CQRNH1LL. Byfleet. Weybridge, Surrey._ 


PRIMULA SINENSIS FIMBRIATA, choicest 

L strain; strong plants, Is. 3d. doz., 8s. 100. PANSIES, 
seedlings from the best named varieties, many of them show¬ 
ing bloom, twenty-five for Is. CYCLAMEN PERSICUM 
GRANDIFLORUM, splendid strain, now ready for potting, 
only Is. 6d. dozen ; all cnrefuUy packed, carriage free.—WM 
SHORTEN, He reford ._ 


p ISHURST COMPOUND.—Used by ma 

\J the leadinggardenerssincel859againstredspider.it 
thrins. greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of froml 


many of 

____ er.mUdoti, 

thrips, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of froml to 2 o>. 
to the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winti r 
dressing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pr< - 
parations intend ed to supersede it. In boxes, la., 8s ., 10s. 6d . 

AMERICAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

■tx CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter's brush on 
Gishurat Compound, and workiug the lather into the infected 

part.____ 

piSHURSTINE keeps feet dry, softens hard 

VJT boots, preserves leather, takes a polish. Inboxes, 6<L and 
Is. each. Wholesale by Price's Patent Candle Company 
(Limited). Retail by Seedsmen and Oilmen. Complaints are 
made of difficulty in getting Gishurstine. Some leading 
nurserymen have put it on their lists; others are requested 
to do so. 
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A SIS PER CENT. SAFE INVESTMENT, 

The above guaranteed half-yearly DIVIDEND secured on the Shares of the 

NORTHAMPTON STREET T RAMWAYS CO. 

“ On Whit Monday the lumber of passengers carried was 9000. and on Whit Tuesday 6000, 
being the two successive days of heaviest traffic ”—Northampton Daily Chronicle. 

There is probably no town in the kingdom better adapted for a comprehensive system of 
tramways than Northampton. In our judgment the local circumstances are more favourable 
than the best of the midland towns ."—The Shareholder. 

Apply for prospectus and forms of application for shares to the Secretary, 
Northampton Street Tramways Company, 19, Walbrook, London, E.C. 


[July 8, 1882, 


JOHN GREEN 

Ben to offer the following, post or carriage free, for cash 
with order. All plants sent by post are carefully packed in 
tin cases, with damp moss, which is the only sure and safe 
method. Catalogue free for a penny stamp. J 

Double white Primula, of | Zonal Pelargoniums (for pot ! 


which, says The Garden, no 
better or more useful sort 
has yet been raised; all true 
from cuttings (not seed¬ 
lings), 9d. each, 6s. per doz. 

Primula flmbriata globosa, 
improved strains of fine 
compact growth, with finest 


culture), 6 extra fine var. 
for 3s.; 6 finest new 
var. for fie. 

Charles Darwin (new), 
first-class certificate of 
R.H.S., 2s. each. 

La France, rich violet- 
solferino, 2s. each j 


fringed flowers, Is. 6d. and Foliage Geraulums, 6 boauti- 
2s. per doz. ful var. for 2s. 

Primula filicifolia, beautiful Show Pelargoniums, 6 vars. 
Fern-leaved varieties, very for 2s. 

ornamental, 2s. and 2s. fid. Scented • leaf Geraniums, 3 
per doz. vars. for Is.; 6 van. for 2s. 

Cinerarias (Carters' superb Begonias, winter flowering, 
■train), none better gTown, 3 var., Is. 6<L 

la 6d. and 2s. doz. Alpine Auriculas, 2s. 8<1. doz. 


Libelia fulgens, splendid in Fuchsias, 12 exhibition var., 


the autumn either in pots 
or the border, flowers very 
rich cardinal colour, 9d. 
each; 3 for 2s. ; 6s. per doz. 

Coleus, 6 beautiful high 
coloured vars. foi Is. 3d. 


very choice, for 4s. fid. ; 
6 exhibition var. for 
2s. 6<L; 12 fine decora 
tive var. for 2s. 6d.; 6 
decorative var. for ls.6d. 

Trumpeter, new, Is. each 


6 magnificent new vars. Phlox (herbaoeous), named 
for 2a fid. var., 4s. fid. doz. ; 

Dolly Varden (new, 1882), Sparraannla africana, 6d.eoch I 
good plants, 6s. each. Paaslflora coerulea, fid. each i 
Polyanthus, choice mixed. Scarlet Muak, 2 for la 

Is. doz. Stephanotis floribunda, la 

Carnation Souvenir de la Mai each 

maison, 2s. each Tacsonia Van Volxemi, 6d. 

Plumbago capensis, fid. each. each 

CSTRAWBERRY PLANTS. - MARSHAL 

*3 M ACMAHON. —This is without doubt one of tho very 
best Strawberries in cultivation, either for forcing or for the 
garden. It is very hardy and prolifio. wonderfully compact 
in habit, while the fruit is good in flavour and of a particular 
bright and pleasing colour;, highly recommended; 6s. per 
100. Is. 3d. per doz. PRESIDENT, a well-known favourite. 
6s. per 100, Is. 3d. doz. Sir Joseph P&xton. a most useful 
variety, forces well, and is a great cropper, 6s. per 100, Is. 3d. 
per doz. Vioom tease Hdricart de Thury, 6s. per 100, Is. 3d. 
per doz. James Veitch, one of the largest In cultivation, 6s. 
per 100, Is. 3d. per doz. 

JOHN GREEN, 

The Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 

SMITH’S 

Seeds of Florists' Flowers 

FROM NOTED de MAGNIFICENT STRAINS, 
Which can be recommended with the greatest confidence. 

DESCRIPTIVE LI8T ON APPLICATION. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

$E ED MERCHANTS AND NURSERYMEN, 

_ WORCESTER. _ 

FERNS A SPECIALITY- 

Special List (February, 1882), now ready. 

•PHE LARGEST STOCK in the greatest num- 

1 ber of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and green¬ 
house cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and other 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send for above list 
before buying elsewhere. Poet free. 

W. &. J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NUR8BRY, BALE, MANCHESTE R. 
Ferns I Ferns 11 Beautiful Ferns I! I 

ipHE celebrated deyon.^ hire fern 

A PACKET, containing twei.ty of these most beautiful 
plants, many varieties, named, suit able for window gardening, 
table decoration, Ac., together with lull printed cultural 
directions and ample instructions for making rockeries and 
Wardian and other Fern cases. Price Is. 3d., free. ENGLISH 
MAID EN-HAIR FERNS (Asplenlum AdUntum nigrum), 
healthy plants, 9d. per dozen, free. 100 large assorted roots, 
5a. fid., not to include carriage.—J. SEWARD, Femist Barn- 
tapl e._[1889 

PALMS! PALMS! PALMS !—Three distinct 

J* varieties of these charming and valuable plants sent car¬ 
riage paid on receipt of 2t>.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road, 
Primrose Hill, London. [1624 


SEEDS FOR SUMMER SOWING. 

A few really Choice Packets, post free, for stamps, Ac 

UNSOLICITED EVIDENCE OF QUALITY. 

From David B. Clarke, Esq., 31, Waterloo Street, Glas- 
1 gow.—“The seeds I got from you last year through a friend 
nave pleased me very well." Feb. 27,1882. 

From the Gardener at Bennington Rectory, Stevenage, 
Herts, Jan. 26. 1882.—“Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Mills were well 
pleased with the supplies I had from you las year." 

From Mr. Wm. Page, Leigh, Lancashire.—“I am very 
well pleased with the seels you sent me." May 6,1882. 

From Mr. 0. J. Russell, Heathfield, Sussex.—"Your 
; seeds have given me great satisfaction last year." Jon. 18, 

! 1882. 

j From A. C. Bartholomew, Esq., Park House, Reading, 
England —“The seeds you sent me gave great satisfaction.’ 
i Feb. 8, 1882. 

From W. H. Rumlev, Esq., Marlborough Park, Belfast.— 
"The seeds I got in your establishment last summer proved 
such gems. I send you another order." March 13,1882. 

From Mr. John Richardson, Elm Cottige, Rawchffe, 
Selby, England.—“YourStocks were the admiration of all 
who saw them last year." May 8, 1882. 

Per pkt.—s. d- 

Auricula alpina, ex. ex. quality .. .. fid. and 1 0 

Begonia erecta, ox. ex. quality .. .. ..10 

Begoniasemperflorensrosea .. .. ..0 6 

Begonia, tuberous-rooted double, finest quality ..26 
Calceolaria, extra fine, trial packet .. .. fid. and 1 0 

Cineraria, extra fine quality .. .. fid. and 1 0 

Cyclamen giganteum universum, ex. ex. 2s. fid. and 3 6 

Genista fragrans, fine pot plant .. .. ..06 

i Gloxinia, the finest in the World .. .. ..16 

Carnation, dwarf scarlet Grenadier, fine market plant, 

most proliferous bloom .. .. ..10 

Carnation, Piootee, and Pink, finest French seed, ex. ex. 1 0 
Mimulus, the Clapham strain, ex. ex. ..06 

Pansy, extra fine Belgian .. fid. and 1 0 

do. grand maculata, ex. ex. ..26 

do. Paris Exhibition .. .. .. ..10 

do. Emperor William .. 0 6 

do. Blue Beard .. .. ..06 

do. Quadricolor .. ..06 

do. New striped, ex. ..06 

do. Dr. Faust, black ..06 

Polyanthus, Floors Castle Gold-laced.. ..06 

do. Hose-in-Hose .. .. .. ..10 

do. New fancy, ex., ex. .. .. 6<1. and 1 0 

Pelargonium, Lemoine s zonals ..16 

Primula, Chinese double forms for bouquets .. ..26 

do. Chinese, extra fine Covent Garden. Is., Is. 6cL 2 6 
do. alpines, In collection of six gems, for rock work 4 6 
Canterbury Bells new double rose .. ..06 

do. .frilled white .. ..0 6 

do. 14 vurs., mixed, ex. ex. .. 3d. and 0 6 

Clianthus punlceus (Lobster's-claw Plant) ..06 

Dianthus alpinua. a gem for rockwork, rare in seed .. 10 
Honesty, early crimson, beautiful ..03 

May Weed (the double white biennial Chrysanthemum) 0 3 
Scabious, extra fine double .. ..03 

Stock, biennial sorts, for next year's bloom, 6 varieties, 

separate .. .. .. .. ..20 

(includes Oorbeille and New Canary YeUow). 

Thrift for edgings, five colours for Is. 3d. .. ,.06 

Viola. Dixone mixed hybrids .. .. .. ..06 

Wallflower, double German, ex. ex. .. 4d. and 0 6 

do. early sorts. Harbinger, Cloth of Gold, Bel- 

voir Castle, Ac. .. .. ..03 

Write for Catalogue, post free, for 3d. 

HARTLAND’8 

Old Established Seed Warehouse, CORK. 

NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots. 

Seller’s selection, 30s. per dozen. Purchaser’s ditto, 36s. 
The above comprise all the best English and French raised 
Hybrid Perpetual*, Perpetual Polyantha, Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
and Perpetual Moss. 

Roses of 1881 

Of above-named classes, 18s. to 24s. per dozen, in pots. 
Choice Roses. 

Tea-scented, Hybrid Tea, Noisette. China, and Bourbon, 
18a. to 24a. per dozen; strong plants, in pots. 

Descriptive List on application. 

BICHARD SMITH & OO., 

NURSERYMEN AND SEED MERCHANTS, 

__ WORCESTER. _ 

A STERS. Stocks, Indian Pinks, Marigold 

jJL, (French), Silene compacts. Lobelia, Antirrhinum (Snap¬ 
dragon), Wallflower*, blood red and golden yellow, and Har¬ 
binger, all fid. per dozen, 2s. 9d. per 100, post, free; extra plants 
for carriage.-W. A F. WHEELWRIGHT, Florists, Oldswiii- 
ford, Stourbridge._ 

rjARNATION (Old Clove), strong cuttings. Is. 

\J per dozen, post free.-W. A F. WHEELWRIGHT, 

1 Florists, Oldswinford, S t ourb ridge.__ 

- PHLOXES (Herbaceous). —■ Splendid young 
■ stuff, 1 dozen, in 12 varieties, 3s. ; 60, In IS varieties, 10s., 

, post free.—W. A F. WHEELWRIGHT, Florists, Oldswln- 
r ord, Stourbridge. 



Post or Carriage Free at prices quoted. 

DANIELS’ DEFIANCE CABBAGE.-The most mapia 
oent variety ever sent out, weight 12 lb. to 15 lb., tt 
markably early, short-legged, and compact, and of th 
most delicious Marrow flavour. Should be in et>:j 
garden. s <j 

Per pkt. Is. 6<L. per oz. 3 

From Rev. E. P. CAMBRIDGE, Warmwdl Rectory 

"July 31 

" Daniels' Defiance Cabbage has turned out tho finest aw 
most delicate flavoured 1 have ever eaUn." 

ONION, Daniels’ Golden Rocca, magnificent variety, s d 
equal to the finest imported Onions, 

per pkt .1 i 

„ Daniel*' Giant Rocca (true), splendid variety, 
frequently weighing 2 lbs. to 3 lbs. each, 

per or. 1 I 

„ Large Red Tripoli. l < 

„ White „ .„ y i 

„ White Lisbon.. o i 

„ Spanish .„ 0 1 

,, New Queen. 1 ( 

LETTUCE, Black-seed Bath Cos. It 

„ Wheeler’s Tom Thumb.„ 1 < 

,, Hardy Hammersmith.. I i 

PARSLEY, Daniels' Queen. per pkt. 1 I 

TURNIP, Daniels' Improved Snowball per oz. 0 I 


Special quotations for larger quantities on applicant 

DANIELS BROS,, 

Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, Norwich 

ONE PENNY EACH. 

W H. SMITH offers good healthy plants o 

• Geraniums, Fuchsias, Coleus (some new), Miiufim 
Heliotropes, Verbenas, Marvel of Peru, Petunias, Art filer 
Plants, Antirrhinums, Sedums. scarlet Lychais, Ageratum 
(dwarf and variegated), Aquileffias, Ferns, Mosses, Begonia 

t c 

18 Choice Plants for window 1 

24 ditto for the garden .. I 

24 ditto for window box.. 1 

12 Extra choice Coleus .. .. 1 

6 Selected Fuchsias, named .. .. 1 

12 Mixed ditto. 1 

6 Choice Geraniums .. .. .. .. 1 

Lobelia and Golden Feather, transplanted, 25 each 1 
Cuttings root freely now; 24 cuttings of various choice 
plants, free .. .. .. .. .. 1 

12 all one kind .. .. ,, .. .. 1 

Box of cut flowerB, free .. .. .. 9 

4 Button-hole Bouquets, with Maiden-hair Fern . 1 

W. H. SMITH, Framingham, Norwich 

XTOTE PRICES.—For present planting.—Fim 

ll plants. Cauliflowers—Veitch s Autumn Giant,Walcheitn 

Snow's Winter White. 9d. 100, 7a 1000, 30*. 5000; BrocaU- 
Sipson Early White, Higham White, Purple Sprouting, 
ten’s Eclipse, Edmonton Late White. 6cL 100, 4s. 6d 1(M 
408.10,000. Celery, white and red, 7d. 100, 5s. 1M0; early ar-> 
late Cabbage, Savoy, Brussels 8prouts, Coure Tronchuda 
Green curled and variegated Kale. Rosette and Bart! 
Green Colewort, and Red Pickling Cabbage, 5d. 100. 3a. w 
1000, 30s. 10,000. Cash or banker's reference with oroer. 
EDWARD LEIGH, Wrotham Farm, DuniMd, Godaiming 
N.B.—Plants as above, post free, 4<L per 100 extra at pnet 
offered per 100. ___ 

Tl AHLIAS.—Splendid varieties, true to name 
JL/ from single pots, Is. 6<L doz.; 2 doz. for 2a W. I * a°tv 
4s.; 7s. per 100, free, fit tor immediate planting.-«• * £ 
HEN RY, Oak Farm Nursery, OhigweU, Essex- l lsv 

■REGONIA SEMPERFLORENS ROSEA.-; 
Jj new and beautiful variety, continuous bloomer, fin 
plants in bloom, la each; B. bmltbi, B. Roezh, B. Vsitdn 
B. FroebeU, each la ; B. Davisi, 2a : 8eedUng j B«r>D i " 


from T. H. HAR& Bulb grower, Ac., SitUngbouroe, £en^ 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, 6 good plants, Is 9d. 

A Habrothamnus elegans, choice for bloom in wm- 
scarlet, 3 good plants, la 3d., free.-A. aWANssO^Hon* 
Barton-ou-Huaiber. 
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Hooae and Window Gardening. 

WILD FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 

A LARGE and handsome bouquet may be made 
of the great umbels of Cow-parsnip and tall red 
ipikes of Dock, with fronds of male Fern and 
Cranes, and a pretty one of the delicate flowers 
of Hedge Parsley and slender pale green Grasses, 
with some of the narrow lower leaves of Dock 
that have already turned red, and fronds of 
Polypody, Another large bouquet has a whole 
Teasel of moderate size, either cut long or pulled 
np by the root, with the pinkish white Marsh 
Valerian, and black-bronze shoots of Ash, such 
u may be found in some copse that was cut last 
winter; a long trailing piece of Black Bryony, 
cleverly worked in is an improvement. White 
Water Lilies with some of their smaller leaves, 
may be floated in some shallow dish—a round 
glass milk pan holds them capitally. Flowers 
of Dogwood, a common hedge shrnb on chalk 
soils, are pretty with a few Dog Roses, dark 
foliage such as young Bramble, and bright green 
leaves of wild Clematis—a shoot of Clematis can 
te cut up into convenient pieces, each with a 
pair of leaves and useful length of stalk.—G. J. 


Collecting Grasses.— Now is the time to 
look out for a supply of the various sorts of 
Grasses that are so beautiful, light, and feathery, 
icd which spring up on every piece of waste 
land or bye-lane in the kingdom. Gather them 
just u they are coming into bloom, and dry them 
gently. They will look beautiful all the season, 
either by themselves or mixed with out flowars, 
and certainly are preferable to the dried Grasses 
that one sees in shop windows dyed in the most 
flaming colours imaginable. There are many 
kinds of ornamental Grasses cultivated in gar¬ 
dens now-a-days, but none more beautiful than 
can be plucked by any atony wayside.—J. G. L. 

7740.— Management of Musk.—Musk 
brought out of a greenhouse into a dwelling- 
house must be kept constantly moist, by sprink¬ 
ling it overhead very lightly with clean water, 
and giving frequent dosea of manure water to 
the roots. Sheep or cow manure, well mixed with 
soft water, if posaible, and allowed to settle, is 
the proper thing. The blossoms drop off for 
want of moisture and the foliage contracts. 
Directly a flower begins to flag, oat it off, to¬ 
gether with the seed pod under it; this is the 
secret of continuous and strong blooming, and 
sill pay for the trouble in the beauty of the 
plant. I shall be glad to answer any query 
about Musk, having grown it for many years, 
both in and out-of-doors with uniform suooese.— 
H. B. S., Norrvich. 

7652 -India-rubber plant —It is to be 
feared that your India-rubber plant has become 
io root-bound that it can make no progress. This 
can soon be ascertained by taming the plant 
oat of the pot and examining the condition of 
the roots; if found to be m a perfect hard 
mus loosen them as far as possible and repot 
into a larger pot, using fresh turfy loam with 
which is a little well-decayed manure and some 
ehsrp white sand.—A. D. 


ROBBS. 

TEA ROSES OUT-OF-DOORS. 

To many it is by no means en exploded idea 
that it is useless for them to try to grow Tea 
Boses in the open air, and they thus deprive 
themselves (for an idea) of a flower, that is, if 
possible, more universally admired than the 
Hybrid Perpetual Rose itself. What a pity I one 
feels tempted to ory, when one looks at the num¬ 
berless sunny banks that surround many a su- 
bnrbsa villa or country cottage, and sees such 
choice situations given up, not to a sea of Pinks, 
Carnations, Cloves, and Mignonette; that is too 
Rood to be commonly true ; but to what ? to a 
Baas of clipped Laurels, frost-bitten and patchy 
it may be, that the summer’s sun havo scorched 
brown as a berry, and never a flower to be 
lousd thereon at any season of the year. The 
kct it, that in many soils and situations, when 
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there is full exposure to sun and air, nothing 
could be more easily and satisfactorily grown 
than the Tea Rose. The great enemy of the 
Tea Rose is damp rather than frost; it loves the 
open air and sunshine more than the sheltered 
nook where the dew lies long, and where Hybrid 
Perpetuals thrive, and enjoy a situation where 
the grosser growing Roses might suffer from the 
violence of the wind. 

Until the last few years the Tea Rose was 
grown as a standard, and consequently perished 
the first severe winter; but now experience has 
shown us that dwarf Tea Roses on their own 
roots or budded on the Brier thrive admirably 
on sunny banks throughout the kingdom with¬ 
out protection, and in the warmer soils and 
oounties on the flat as well. Spite of this, they 
are not grown half so much as they should be, 
and the reason seems to be this, that where 
they have been tried, so many young plants 
have perished the first winter, or draggea on a 
miserable and maimed existence that tne disap¬ 
pointed cultivator who had looked for a harvest 
of fine blooms and charming buds the following 
summer sighs, “ I cannot grow Tea Roses in my 
garden ! ” It is quite certain that something 
must be “ rotten in the state of Denmark ; ” and 
so there is. The situation may be airy and 
sunny, and the soil good enough (for the Tea 
Rose does not demand the richest soil), and yet 
how few have survived their first winter, 
especially in these late seasons. 

We have learnt a lesson with such things as 
the Pampas Grass, Tritomaa, and the like, 
which, though they come from warm climates, 
are hardy enough, but yet if planted in the 
antumn refuse to grow again as a rule ; so now, 
anyone who wishes to transplant them does so 
in the spring. It is much the same case with 
the Tea Rose; cannot we apply it ? If we 
plant Pampas Grass in April or May, why not 
the equally sensitive Tea Rose? If they are 
hardy, why are they so tender? is a serious 
question. Anyone who visits the great Rose 
growing nurseries will see houses upon houses 
full of young Tea Roses, budded or struck 
and grown on rapidily in heat, so as to 
be fine saleable plants in autumn, while those 
that are propagated in the open ground are 
but few in comparison. With any other plant 
but the Tea Rose, would we grow it under glass 
all summer and then plant it oat in autumn to 
fsce the rigours of an English winter, and 
expect its tendered shoots to thrive next 
spring T Certainly not; and yet I wonder how 
many (including the writer) have done such a 
foolish thing and bought their experience very 
dearly. The wonder is not that many die, but 
that so many grow in spite of all. But if any¬ 
one will bay his young Tea Roses and plant 
them oat with the earlier summer bedding 
plants, or, better still, if he will get his plants 
in autumn, and if they are not in pots, pot them 
and keep them under glass all winter until they 
have flowered in the spring, so that he may see 
what he has got, then as soon as the bloom is 
over, and before freah growth has pushed, plant 
them out, it may be in the end of April or early 
in May in the north, and he will never lose a 
plant. A whole summer to establish themselves 
in and to consolidate their growth, will so tho¬ 
roughly strengthen them, that they will require 
no more than a mulch of manure or a soak of 
water as occasion serveB in winter or Bummer, 
and a sure harvest of bloom will follow year by 
year as a matter of course. If they are cut down 
to the ground by frost they will require no far¬ 
ther pruning ; but do harm whatever is done by 
the severest winter in suoh situations; and u 
unpruned they do not seem the worse for it. 

Another point in favour of Tea Roses is that 
they always keep much freer from aphis and 
mildew than the Hybrid Ferpetu&l. Where 
there is the protection of a low wall at the 
north side of the bank or bed, and that wall 
has a movable coping of glass 18 in. wide, Tea 
Roses may be gathered certainly for six months 
in the year, a gain that amply repays all the 
extra outlay. A wall 5 ft. high is amply suffi¬ 
cient for ordinary purposes, or a pairing of wood 
may effectively afford any little extra protec¬ 
tion that may be needed, For scent, for con¬ 


tinuity of bloom, and delicate beauty of form 
and colouring, what is there to compare with 
the Tea Rose! But this delioaoy of beauty 
leads to many a rotten bud whose petals have 
been soddened and rained by the rain; and this 
brings ns to the choice of good garden varieties. 
It is not my purpose here to speak of standard 
or climbing Tea Roses, because they are both 
liable to be ent down to the ground by frosts 
such as we have endured lately, and so pass 
with a regretful glance at such beautiful Roses 
in a warm climate as Lsmarque, Ophirie, Cloth 
of Gold, Mar6chal Niel, and the like ; nor 
would I plant Gloire de Dijon and its seedlings, 
Mooes. B6rard, Trifle, Belle Lyonnaiae, in such 
a position unless they had a special plot to 
themselves, where in company with Cheshunt 
Hybrid they would carpet many a square yard 
in a few years’ time. 

On the Riviera, the flower growers give the 
palm to Safrano for hardiness, snd not without 
good reason. Mme. Falcot, Isabella Sprunt, and 
Amazone are also all hardy, and better semi- 
double yellows of varying tone that will afford 
an abundance of pretty buds till winter has 
really set in. Mme. Lambard is by far the best 
hardy red or deep rose-coloured variety that 
will admirably fulfil every purpose, early and 
late, but in hot weather the colour changes 
sometimes to yellowish white Of whites deepen¬ 
ing to blush, what oan compare with Souvenir 
de Paul Neron, Catherine Mermet, Anna Olivier, 
Mme. Bravy, or its stronger growing variety, 
Josephine Malton, Devoniensis, and Madame 
YVillermoz ? Of pink Tea Roses, Souvenir d’nn 
Ami, Homer, President, Comtesse Riza du Parc, 
and Cannes la Coquette are excellent. Of yellow a 
more double than those first mentioned, Marie 
Van Houtte, Perle dee Jardins, Perfection de 
Monplaisir, and Madame Margottin are very 
reliable. When a little shelter can be given from 
soaking rains, which rot the delicate petals so 
sadly, PerledeLyon, JeanDucher, Mme. Welch, 
Mane Guillot, and Comtesse de Nadaillac mui b 
not be omitted, and these with the excellent 
Noisette Caroline Kuster, and that sweetest 
of all sweet Roses, Aline Sisley, will snraly 
be enough for anyone to begin upon, for I would 
advise those who make a beginning to buy two 
or three plants of one variety they know to be 
good rather than one of different kinds, for then 
the chance of a weak plant causing disappoint¬ 
ment is much less likely to occur. Once properly 
planted, manured, and watered, as may be re¬ 
quired, from time to time, the possessor of a 
bank of Tea Roses will “ wonder whatever he 
did without it,” and will be able to supply his 
neighbours with many a ohoise bud, they, in 
their turn, it is to be hoped, imitating his good 
example. H. W. 


OUTDO OR P LANTS, 

The Snapdragon (Antirrhinum). —Like the 
Wallflower, this claims a place from the faoility 
with which it may be grown on old walls ana 
ruins, or even on the tops of walls far from old. 
Had we but the common variety, it would be 
well worthy of our attention from this habit, 
bat when it is considered how manv beautiful 
striped, and self-coloured, and flaked, and mot¬ 
tled, and delicately spotted kinds are now abun¬ 
dant in gardens, and railed from seed as easily 
as Grass, few will doubt the claims of this 
plant. The varieties have been much improved 
of late years, and will produce from seed a 
charming and profuse variety of brilliant 
colours, the white-throated and some of the 
striped varieties being exceedingly handsome. 
The Tom Thumb varieties are useful for small 
beds, and even for the rock garden where spaoe 
is to spare. A good strain only should be grown, 
as it is waste of time to cultivate inferior forma, 
and now that a preponderance of striped 
flowers is certain to occur in a good strain, that 
is an additional reason for having a plantation 
in a garden. But self-coloured kinds should be 
selected as even more important than striped 
ones, giving a better effect in groups of 
masses. Cold wet springs have an injurious 
effect on old plants grown in a cold, wet soiL 
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On the other hand, plants in a light drier soil do 
wonderfully well, and really very fine speci¬ 
mens can often be seen in gardens in full bloom. 
Those who have a wet, cold, uncongenial soil 
will do beat to raise plants in July aud August, 
winter them in store boxes in oold frames, 
and plant them out in March and April, when 
the weather is favourable. Hard frosts 
following a wet autumn are destructive to 
Snapdragons. On poor, dry, or high-lying 
land, no plants give a better return in 
flowers. They revel in such places. 

Mignonette. —Plants of thegiantw hits kind, 
the best of all kinds of Mignonette for outdoor 
culture, spread themselves over a large space, 
and send up quite a mass of young shoots and 
delicious bloom. One is really surprised to find 
in large gardens scarcely a plant of Mignonette, 
and yet a good breadth should be sown every 
spring. Of all colourless flowers none are more 
frequented by bees, and the value of a large 
breadth for honey-making purposes cannot be 
over estimated. Sir Jq^n Lubbock once spoke 
at York of the fondness of bees for blue colours. 
Now, though I have had both pale blue and 
dark blue Pansies in full bloom, and the richer blue 
Salvias, the bees do not frequent the masses of 
blue, but hie to the colourless but richly odorous 
Mignonette. Indeed, if the love of bees for 
richly coloured flowers were as common as is 
believed, we ought to have these hues most 
abundant in Nature ; whereas, they are not only 
the least common, but inconspicuous flowers 
predominate. Like bees, everybody loves Mig¬ 
nonette, and a good bunch of bloom is always a 
most welcome gift.—A. 

Propagating Pinks.—I find the most 
satisfactory method to ensure a free strike of 
Pinks, is to pinch out the shoots from softwood 
with the finger and thumb and dibble them in 
thickly in sharp sandy soil under hand-lights. In 
this way they root freely. The old plan of cut¬ 
ting to hard wood and trimming off the lower 
leaves and the points of the others never produces 
one-half such good results as the method just 
described.— D. 

Sweet Williams under Rhododen¬ 
drons. — I find Sweet Williams make a capital 
carpet to Rhododendron beds, they form a nice 
green groundwork at all times, and when in 
flower are really very pretty, as they come in 
after the Rhododendrons have ceased flowering, 
and thereby help to prolong the floral display, 
and if seed is procured at first from a really good 
strain the blossoms will not only be large, but 
there will be great variety in the colour and 
markings, or if taller plants are desired for the 
centre, the Sweet Williams can be kept as an 
edging, and Canterbury Bells, Foxgloves, or 
any of the tall growing biennials used for the 
centre, as the cultivation that suits one will do 
equally well for the other. Sow at once if not 
already done and plant out in permanent quarters 
as soon as the plants are large enough.—J. G. L. 

Oxlips.—I have endeavoured, but unsuc¬ 
cessfully, to procure a few plants of undoubtedly 
pure indigenous Oxlips, and also of the other 
species or variety termed the Bardfield Oxlip. 
To ensure purity, and to suit my purpose, they 
would require to be found growing wild and 
apart from each other and from other species or 
varieties of the Primulie, whether wild or culti¬ 
vated. The range of habitat of the last men¬ 
tioned is, I believe, confined to the parish of 
Bardfield, in E?sex. Here, in the west of Eng¬ 
land, I cannot get the first named, or, at least, 
cannot get it growing under the conditions de¬ 
siderated. I understand it is to be found more 
frequently, and in its more permanent form, and 
exhibiting its non-distinct characteristics, in some 
of the eastern counties. Can you, or any of your 
botanical readers, favour by informing me when, 
and by what means, I could secure trustworthy 
plants of each ? I have not used the scientific 
name (P. elatior), by which the best known 
old English Oxlip has hitherto been recognised, 
because I obsen ed some recent writers on flori* 
cultural experiments are disposed to exclusively 
appropriate that specific term to the Bardfield 
plant, as it, they conteud, more nearly corres¬ 
ponds to the Continental species, to which they 
assume the designation had orriginally been 
applied. This assumption, if correct, would lead 
to the conclusion that the Bardfield Primula 
had te.*n imported into that locality, and at 
a ccmpiratively recent period, as it has not yet 
distributed itself into other localities in the 
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kingdom. Having deprived the old English Oxlip 
of its scientific name, with a sense of compensa¬ 
tory justice one of the writers referred to kindly 
grants it another name. A recognised au¬ 
thority on botany and horticulture holding 
a similar opinion, states that, unlike the 
Bardfield species, the ordinary wild Oxlip will 
not reproduce itself under cultivation from 
seed. This would lead to the inference that it 
was a hybrid, as some older botanists (without 
being aware of its now alleged non-fertility) also 
imagined, supposing it was the produce under 
natural conditions of a liaison between P. vul¬ 
garis and P. veris. A pertinent question here 
presents itself. How could such an illegitimate 
seedless hybrid (if it is a hybrid) perpetuate 
itself in its wild state so abundantly in certain 
districts, unless the putative parents were also 
found constantly located in the same districts? 
Besides affording me the information asked for 
at the beginning of this query, some of your 
experienced readers may be induced to eluci¬ 
date the general questions I have alluded to, 
and offer their opinion as to the verity of the 
aberrant peculiarities attributed to some of the 
species, and to the conclusions to be drawn from 
the same. I may, without fear of contradiction, 
assert that among all our British and exotic floral 
pets, there are none more endeared alike to 
young or old than the sweet winsome members 
of the genus Primula. Poets innumerable have 
sung the praises of the " Primroie and the 
Cowslip sweet; ” and even in their dry-as-dust 
works of abstruse classification, the learned 
botanists, as if to refute their reputed sensi¬ 
bility to sentiment, give these modest vernal 
flowers a kindly recognition in passing.— West 
Country Neophyte. 

Double Dropwort (Spinea Filipendula 
flore-pleno).—This is one of the hardiest and 



Double Dropwort (Spiraea Filipendula flore pleno). A 
hardy plaut, flower* white. 


best border plants in cultivation. It makes an 
excellent edging plant, its leaves being kept 
greenand Fern-like in appearance, whilst during 
summer it throws up plume-like spikes of 
cream-coloured double blossoms and pink-tinted 
buds. It is easily propagated in autumn by 
dividing the roots, and it will grow in any 
ordinary garden soil, but thatof a warm sandy 
nature is perhaps the best. 

7721.—Climbers for trellis.—“J.E. H.” 
having such a favourable position will have no 
difficulty in covering his trellis quickly with the 
following plants : Irish Ivy, the best of ever¬ 
greens ; Clematis Jackmani, rapid grower and a 
gorgeous summer flowerer ; Lonicera aurea reti- 
culata (the variegated Honeysuckle), very hand¬ 
some ; Banksian Rose, nearly evergreen, a lovely 
creeper ; Ampelopsis Veitchi, a beautifnl variety 
of Virginian Creeper ; and the hardy Passiflora 
Newmani, or common Hops, mixing the ever¬ 
green and deciduous kinds together so that there 
is always sufficient foliage to form a dense screen, 
—J. G. 

7748.—Wallflowers —If tall and straggling 
pull them up and throw them away ; get fresh 
seedlings or cuttings from the beBt or double 
sorts. The old plants will never look sightly if 
you retain them. The seeds of the single Wall¬ 
flower will drop round the old plants and spring 
up quickly; then remove the old ones, and 
look to your seedlings to transplant when large 
enough.—H. B. S., Norwich. 


7677- — Calceolarias dying. — Did you 
give them too much water ? Either this was the 
case, or else the hot sun we have had lately was 
too much for them so soon after being planted. 
The only way to make sure of these doing well 
is to put healthy plants out in March, if possi¬ 
ble, or early in April, into soil that has been 
dug at least 2 ft. deep, and a lot of manure 
worked in deep down. They then get well esta- 
blished before the hot weather comes; and the 
roots going down into the manure are kept cool, 
moist, and feeding ; consequently the plants do 
not go off as they so frequently do in a poor, 
shallow soil.—B. C. R. 

7722.—The Hop as a climber.— In wply 
to “Shop ” the Hop can be raised from seed, 
but is usually increased from seta or cuttings that 
are made from pieces of the stem in the follow¬ 
ing manner, viz.: At this time of year each plant 
or hill is earthed up by placing a few spadesful 
of soil around the stems, and when cut down 
in the autumn this earthed up part is left on 
the plant and emits some roots. In the following 
spring when the roots are dressed, the soil is 
levelled down to the old crown and these pieces 
of Btem cut clean off, having buds and roots they 
are bedded in for one year like Gooseberry or 
Currant cuttings, and are lit for planting the 
following winter, and as cultivated plants they 
are planted 6 ft. apart each way ; but for orns- 
mental purposes they may be planted in any 
way according to the fancy of the cultivator. 
We have them planted to run overarches spin¬ 
ning garden walks with Clematis Jackmani, and 
they make a very beautiful effect, the young 
foliage of the Hops being now very pretty, 
and the rich purple masses of the Clematis add 
greatly to the effect, and later on the long wreath 
of Hops look very pretty. Single plants yield as 
much as two bushels of Hops fit for drying, butfor 
beautiful effect I like to see them running wild 
oveyr an old tree mixed with Honeysuckle, Ivy, 
&c. You can get the plants through any nur¬ 
seryman, and anyone giving the Hop a trial as 
a climber will say it is not only a useful, but a 
highly ornamental plant.— James Groom, Lin¬ 
ton , Maidstone. 


PORTULACAS. 

These supply some of the most brilliant oolouii 
among flowers during the summer months, and 
when the sun shines fully on the plants, and the 
expanded flowers are open to the eye, the effect 
of a line or large patch of plants is very fine. 
Portulacas can be had in both single and double 
forms. Some prefer the former and some the 
latter, but both make effective border flowers. 
Of the single flowers, the best are aurantiaca, 
golden-buff in colour, some of the flowers having 
more yellow in them, but both forms very 
pretty; occulata, having m yellow centre with s 
purple ring round it, and a broad margin of 
white, very good and distinct; splendens, a 
variety well named, the colour nch purplish 
crimson (this is one of the very finest varieties): 
Thellusoni, orange-crimson, very fine ; and 
Thornburni, bright yellow and very distinct. 
At some time or the other these single Portu- 
lacas showed a tendency to become double, and 
this having been followed up, a race of double 
varieties has resulted. These are all, more or less, 
double forms of the single varieties, and by 
dint of selection they now produce very large 
and full double flowers. The yellow and buff 
are double forms of the aurantiaca, and, beiog 
flushed with red on the interior of the petals, 
are highly effective. Rosea plena, bright rose, 
is very handsome, and some of the flowers 
take on a depth of colour which makes it 
appear to be a double form of splendens. One 
of the most beautiful varieties is caryophyl- 
loidea; its flowers are fully double, and are 
marked with purplish crimson on a blush ground, 
and broadly flaked with the same. The sulphur 
is a double form of Thornburni. There are other 
colours, but the selection given is one of the most 
distinct, bat all are good. These are well worth 
cultivating, but should be grown well. It is s 
common practice to starve Portulacas, as if they 
did best when in this poor condition ; but, like 
many other plants, Portulacas should be planted 
in good soil, in which they can thoroughly esta¬ 
blish themselves, covering the surface of the 
ground with a dense coating of foliage, and then 
when the hot, bright midsummer sun falls on 
the plants, hundreds of splendid flowers leap up 
responsive to its influence. Portulacas are most 
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Active when they are not unduly crowded. 
Individual plants should have ample space in 
which to grow, aa they quickly cover a good 
tpice of ground. The soil being made good, the 
surface should be covered with £ in. or so of 
mcrUr rubbish, and over this some fine soil 
should be sprinkled. On this let the seed be 
sown thinly, and all in danger of being crowded 
removed aa soon as large enough. The roots 
grow quickly through the grit to the rich soil 
below, and the plants, becoming thoroughly 
established, bloom on till autumn dims their 
lustre. A packet of seed of the large-flowered 
P. grandiflora will yield a variety of fine, bril- 
liant colours, suitable for masses or edgings to 
beds or borders. 


NOTES FROM WALLINGTON. 

Mr. Bekdell’s nursery at Wallington is one of 
those places in which every inch of space is 
turned to the best account, and in whioh some¬ 
thing interesting can always be found. A large 
trade is done in small Ferns and choice plants 
by post, and we saw the other day heaps of 
strong wooden boxes carefully packed with 
plants ready for posting to some of the readers 
of Gardening. Among the most noteworthy 
things in bloom at the time of our visit were, 
Lobelia Boedell’e Prize.—The beat white 
Lobelia we have yet seen. It is of the speciosa 
type, and bears very large pure white blossoms. 
It comes fairly true from seed. Associated with 
Blue Stone and other blue flowered kinds this 
has a fine effect. It is excellent for baskets and 
for pot cnlture. 

Sweet Williams. —Of these we sawa varied 
collection. The principal colours were, however, 
rich crimson, maroon, &o. 

Mignonette.—A fine strain of this was re¬ 
presented by some well-grown plants, having 
stems as thick as a penholder, and bearing large 
bracching heads of five or six perfect spikes of 
blossom. 

Double Tropaeolums make excellent 
vase or pot plants. The blooms are of good shape 
and brilliant in colour. 

Double Petunias.—Of these we saw a fine 
collection coming into bloom. The plants were 
very strong and healthy, and the flowers large 
and varied in colour. These plants will soon make 
a fine display. 

Pelargoniums of the zonal type are largely 
represented. Two kinds especially worthy of 
note were Arsgo, a very large flower of a beautiful 
ceriie, and very free ; and West Brighton Gem, 
one of the freest flowering kinds we have ever 
wen, brilliant scarlet. 

Primulas, Balsams, Cinerarias, &c., in their 
season are grown largely for seed, and small 
plants are disposed of by thousands in postal 
boxes. Fuchsias and Pansies are manufactured 
at a great pace and disposed of in the shape of 
tooted cuttings. 


is marked off into lines 18 in. apart, lengthwise 
and crosswise, and the plants, which are dug up 
with as good balls of earth as possible adhering 
to their roots, are placed exactly at the inter¬ 
sections of the lines, thus leaving them 18 in. 
apart each way. In some cases, however, more 
space than this is allowed. After the first year's 
crop is gathered, every fourth row is lifted in 
order to make a pathway to enable the women 
to gather the fruit off those remaining. These 
paths are cropped with Lettuces or Coleworts, 
and thus little or no loss is sustained. Although, 
as before stated, Strawberries are largely grown 
under the partial shade of fruit trees and between 
rows of fruit bushes, the most favourable situa¬ 
tion for them is acknowledged to be an open 
one. When under fruit trees the distance apart 
of the plants varies, and depends on circum¬ 
stances, but 90 in. or 24 in. is the average ; one or 
at most two rows only are grown between the 
bushes. For the first year after planting, Lettuces, 
Turnips, or other dwarf crops are grown 
between the rows, and even in the winter of 
after years that space is not unoccupied. No 
care is exercised in their culture beyond 
hoeing and mulching, the latter being per¬ 
formed in May or June, or early in spring, and 
consists of the common stable manure, which 


FRUIT. 

HOW STRAWBERRIES ARE GROWN FOR 
MARKET. 

Strawberries are extensively cultivated around 
London, especially in the neighbourhoods of 
hleworth, Acton, Deptford, Chiswick, and 
Twickenham. In the Fulham Fields (what few of 
them remain) the soil is considered to be too light 
to grow Strawberries well, and therefore scarcely 
xny are grown there, it being considered more 
profitable to grow other crops that succeed 
better. Strawberries are often grown under fruit 
trees, but there are also many open fields devoted 
to their culture. 

Culture near London. —Those who grow 
Strawberries for forcing often plant out some of 
their plants after the fruit has been gathered, 
but the majority of the Strawberries in market 
gardens are obtained from runners taken off the 
outdoor plants after the fruit has been gathered ; 
the best of the runners are then seleoted and 
severed from the parent plant with a spade, so 
a* to make them entirely dependent on them¬ 
selves for support, and thus they are allowed 
to remain until required for planting, which 
usually takes place about September or 
October. The ground to be planted is heavily 
manured and deeply trenched, or, if it was ex¬ 
ceptionally well manured for the previous crop, 
°nly a little is used, and sometimes it is only 
dog cne spade deep. The ground, being lcvjl! 
Digitizeo by\jO 




Fortulaca grandillora. A brilliant flowered annual. 

(See page 21S.) 

after it is washed by a shower, is quite clean. A 
common way of mulching is to scatter the 
manure all over the field, covering the plants as 
well as the ground. This being done early in 
spring, the foliage rises up through the litter 
fresh and strong. Gathering is done chiefly by 
women, and in dry weather. The fruits are care¬ 
fully packed into punnets, whioh are packed in 
large baskets for the convenience of waggon 
transit. After the fruit has been gathered the 
runners are cut away on either side of the rows, 
and all refuse taken immediately to the centre 
of the alleys, which are then dug and cropped. 
A plantation lasts good for three years, bearing 
sometimes more or less, according to the land 
and the dry or wet summers. 

Culture in Kent.—Most of the Strawber- 
ries grown near London are disposed of for des¬ 
sert, the chief supply for preserving coming 
from Kent. At Swanley there are hundreds 
of acres devoted to Strawberries, the climate 
and soil being admirably adapted to their 
growth ; I say the soil, because the plants appear 
to succeed in it so well, but in reality the climate 
must have the most beneficial effect, or else 
cultivators, as a rule, are decidedly wrong in 
their statements with regard to the most suitable 
soil for Strawberries. It has often been said that 
a stiff clayey loam of a rich character is indis- 

K nsable to the perfect culture of the Straw- 
rry ; the soil at Swanley is, however, exactly 
the reverse of this. In some places it may be 
termed rather solid and stiff, but in the majority 
of cases it is of a light, sandy, and remarkably 
stony character ; and in this the plants appear 
to succeed quite as well, and bear crops equal 


to those planted in soil of a heavier nature. 
Indeed, the soil which produces the best crops 
here is one in which no gardener would think of 
planting his Strawberries, and yet the yield is 
enormous. In well-established plantations may 
be seen as many as a hundred good fruits on a 
single plant. 

The chief kinds grown are Keen’s Seedlings, Sir 
Joseph Paxton, Sir Charles Napier, Late Pice, 
James Veitch, and Early Crimson Pine. British 
Queen may be found here and there, but not in 
very large quantities. The plants are put out in 
well-manured soil in autumn in rows ft. apart 
and 1$ ft. from plant to plant. Other crops are sel¬ 
dom planted between the rows, the aim being to 
give the Strawberries the full benefit of the soil. 
The plough is run between the rows in autumn, 
which keeps the plants on ridges, thereby keep¬ 
ing the roots well drained. In spring the horse- 
hoe is used and the ground levelled, after which, 
in many cases, a slight coat of litter or straw is 
laid between the plants, in order to prevent the 
fruit being splashed by the rains. The majority 
of Strawberries are grown in open fields by 
themselves, but large quantities are to be found 
between young Gooseberry or Currant bushes, 
a position in which they succeed well until the 
trees get so large as to injure them by their 
shade. For preserving. Strawberries are not in 
such great demand as other small fruits ; there¬ 
fore they are oftener picked with stalks attached 
to them. They are picked in small baskets, 
which, when full, are emptied into sieves hold¬ 
ing about 24 lbs. For each of these the pickers 
get fid. in ordinary seasons, and at this rate 
they make good wages. Even in a year when the 
crop was not so heavy as usual, one grower in¬ 
formed me that he had sent away nearly six tons 
in one day. Altogether, one year an extensive 
grower sent away 125 tons of Strawberries to 
the London markets ; and in one day the next 
year one grower sent away 2500 pecks, the 
weight of which iB nearly sixteen tons. All 
runners are kept regularly cut off the plants, 
and the ground is kept free from weeds. The best 
fruit finds its way to the London and other 
markets, but what are termed squashers, which 
means the bruised or over-ripe ouea, are picked 
without stalks, put into tubs, and disposed of 
at some of the jam factories. 

Varieties. —Amongst all the Strawberries 
that come to Covent Garden Myatt’s British 
Queen still retains the foremost position as re¬ 
gards flavour, price, and the quantity sold for 
dessert purposes. This fact is well known to 
Strawberry growers, who cultivate it exten¬ 
sively wherever the soil is suitable, but in Kent 
few of this variety can he seen, the reason 
assigned being that the Kentish growers sell 
most of their fruit to the jam manufacturers, 
and they say their soil is too light for it. The 
variety called Sir Joseph Paxton created quite 
a sensation in Covent Garden when it was first 
introduced, for when unpacked the fruit came 
out fresh and uninjured, whilst other kinds 
were much bruised. Fruit of Sir Joseph Pax¬ 
ton resists wet remarkably well ; it is fine in 
form, of good colour and flavour, and fetches 
more money in the market than any other kind, 
British Queen excepted, and it is the chief va¬ 
riety grown in Kent. Goliath, a kind which 
will endure drought well, is also grown ; like¬ 
wise Comte de Paris and Princess Alice, both 
early and prolific sorts. 

Profits of Strawberry culture.— The 
coat of rooted Strawberry runners is about 5s. 
per 1000, and if planted in rows 2.} ft. apart 
each way 7000 plants per acre are required, 
but if planted in rows 2^ ft. apart and H ft. 
from plant to plant about 10,500 would he 
wanted. The best fruit, which is picked in pun¬ 
nets early in the morning and placed in boxes, 
each of which holds some five dozen punnets, 
and sent to market early in the day, realises, 
on an average, Is. 6d. per lb. If a field of Straw¬ 
berries he Bold to a merchant it realises about 
£18 or £20 per acre, the purchaser bearing the 
expense of gathering, &o. Strawberries gathered 
in tubs and sent to the jam merchants fetch 
about £25 per ton. 

Packing Strawberries. —MoBt of the 
finest of English-grown Strawberries sold in 
Covent Garden are packed in shallow punnet?*, 
9 in. or 10 in. in diameter, and in these all, or 
nearly all, the fruit is exposed to the eye of the 
purchaser. In the midst of the Strawberry sea* 
sou large quantities of are brought to mar- 
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ket in sieve® and half-sieves, a sieve containing 
about seven imperial gallons, but in this oase 
the fruit is principally intended for preserving, 
and therefore, its appearance is a matter of less 
moment than when it is to be used for dessert. 
There can be no doubt that the broad, shallow 
English butter-basket, or the Bordeaux basket 
with a loop-handle on the lid, are the best forms 
of basket to use for transporting Strawberries in 
quantity either by rail, steamer, or road, and 
and after these the English punnet system is 
most to be reoom mended. In the latter case the 
Strawberries are picked and plaoed immediately 
into the punnets Dy women and children, who 
oarry them when full into the packing-shed, 
there to be packed in large boxes, A few leaves 
are scattered in between the layers to keep the 
frnit moist and oool, and in this way most of 
the fruiterers and salesmen in Co vent Qarden 
are supplied with freshly-gathered Strawberries 
two or three times a day. An Enfield grower, 
who annually sends large quantities of the finest 
Strawberries to Covent Garden, uses what may 
be termed combination baskets, made in the 
form of half-sieves, and 10 in. in diameter, by 
7 in. in depth. The lid consists of a flat bottom¬ 
less basket, over which a doth is tied by the 
corners, and this, placed over the basket, forms 
a well-ventilated covering, and also prevents the 
fruit from being crushed by any weighty sub- 
stanoe falling on the basket from above. Erect 
cylindrical jars have been recommended in which 
to pack Strawberries, but the shape is against 
them, inasmuch as the weight of the upper 
layers of fruit orushes those below them. Such 
jars are cool, and the fruit may keep fresh for a 
longer time plaoed in these and securely tied 
down with paper than in shallow baskets, but 
the weight of the jars themselves is as much or 
more than that of the fruit, and this alone would 
prevent their ever being largely used for pack¬ 
ing purposes, C. W. S. 


FRUIT CULTURE IN KENT. 

A ramble in the fruit-growing districts of Kent 
is interesting to those who watch the growing 
importance of hardy fruit culture as a native in¬ 
dustry. In this locality, there are thousands of 
acres of orchards and fruit is rapidly supplanting 
Hops. The general or partial failure of the Hop 
crop, combined with low prioes, has rendered a 
once remunerative crop a precarious one. What 
with extraordinary tithes, and expenses in 
labour, and appliances necessary for their cul¬ 
ture, and preparation for market, the balance 
has been upon the wrong side for several years 
past. Most of the land occupied by Hops is well 
adapted for fruit, and may be devoted to fruit 
gardens. The hops are only cleared by degrees 
as the fruit trees and bushes grow up, for the 
shelter of the Hops helps the fruit trees at no 
great expense, and there is no entirely blank 
season. After the seoond or third year of plant¬ 
ing, the bush fruits begin to bear, and the Hops 
are grubbed out. As tne Hops are planted in 
lines about 6 ft. apart each way, the standard 
fruit trees are planted in every third row and 
every third space in the row, thus leaving them 
18 ft. apart; the bush fruits are theu planted in 
all intervening spaces or 6 ft. apart each way. 
By this means horse labour is available for hoe¬ 
ing and stirring the surfaoe. In fruit-growing 
for market eoonomy of labour is of the first 
importance. In this neighbourhood the fruit that 
takes precedence of all others is 

The Apple.—Fruit-growing with sheep and 
oattle-feeding is now occupying the attention of 
our best cultivators. Only the tallest standards 
are employed, planted from 18 ft. to 24 ft. apart, 
securely staked, carefully pruned, and fore¬ 
shortened for several years, keeping the middle 
of the tree quite open, but leaving the outer 
bearing spray rather thick. In no case are large 
branches sawn off, for it has been proved over 
and over again, that an orchard that has been 
neglected for years may be more easily ruined 
by over than under pruning, as trees, like in¬ 
dividuals, feel the effects of amputations, and 
recover from them more riowly as they advance 
in years. 

Bush fruits.— When bush fruits are past 
their best they are removed, and the land is laid 
down in grass. Mixed cropping consists generally 
of alternate rows of standard and dwarf Apples, 
with bush fruits between. This admits more 
light and air to the under crop than if standards , 
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were wholly employed; the bush-trained Apple J 
trees are kept spurred in quite close, and are 
usually very productive. An outer row or two 
of Damsons enoloees the orohard, one row being 
generally planted in the hedge, and another just 
inside for a screen. Gooseberries, Currants, Fil¬ 
berts, and Kent Cob Nuts are the main under 
crops, the Utter in good years being very remu¬ 
nerative. The strongest shoots are broken off in 
summer to encourage a short twig-like growth; 
all sucker-like shoots are removed from the stem 
first, and laid in bundles for flower-stakes, and 
then all strong flowerless wood is cut away, the 
centre of the bush being kept quite open or cup¬ 
shaped. A good nut bush will produce thirty or 
forty pounds of nuts in favourable seasons, and 
therefore repays careful culture. Gooseberries 
are left thicker at pruning than is usual in gar¬ 
dens, as most of the produoe is gathered green ; 
but Currants are severely pruned. These orchards 
are generally manured with sweepings of streets 
and other refuse, and dug up roughly. In spring 
the ground is forked over, and all roots of weedB 
and rubbish are hand-picked and burned. 

Plums.—These are next in importance to 
Apples. They grow freely and bear abundantly; 
they are generally standards on grass, or amongst 
bush fruits. In the latter case, half-standards, or 
bush trees, are frequently employed in place of 
tall standards that are preferred in grass orchards 
from the branches being out of the way of cattle. 
Some of the oldest varieties—such as Early 
Orleans, Victoria, and Diamond—are as largely 
grown as ever. But many of Mr. Rivers’s introduc¬ 
tions are becoming popular market fruits, 
especially Early Prolific ; the very early or very 
late sorts are in most request, for mid-season 
sorts glut the market, and in plentiful years do 
not repay the gathering. In some seasons it is 
no uncommon thing to see rows of trees sup¬ 
ported by forked stakos to keep the branches 
from breaking off under the weight of the crop, 
which must be marketed within a few days 
after it is. ripe. For this reason, Damsons, or 
even good Bullaces, are a more remunerative 
crop. As regards price, few fruits fluctuate so 
rapidly in the market as Plums. A fine sample 
of the earliest Goliaths from a wall have been 
known to realise 10s. per half-sieve; but in a 
week afterwards the same grower was glad to 
take one-third that price, and, even in compara¬ 
tively scarce fruit years, there are many Plums 
left ungathered owing to the very low prices 
realised. 

Pears.— These are not so much in favour in 
most neighbourhoods as Apples, although they 
grow well, and by carefully selecting sorts that 
are proved to succeed profitable crops may be 
the result. Medium-sized sorts such as Berga¬ 
mots, Swan’s Eggs, Sweetwater, and other 
summer Pears are generally planted as stan¬ 
dards, but many of the finest winter Pears would 
be profitable for market grown as dwarf bushes 
or pyramids. We have grown them in limited 
quantities in that way for private use, and cer¬ 
tainly they equal and, I think, exoel in flavour 
the produce of walls; they have a more abun¬ 
dant russet on the skin, that generally denotes 
good flavour. The Pear will doubtless eventually 
be much more grown as a market fruit than it is 
at present; not only the oommon summer kinds, 
but those that keep for some time after gather¬ 
ing, for imported fruits are not likely to be 
cheap enough to prevent Pears repaying intelli 
gent culture. 

Oherrtea.—These succeed best on soil that 
is too light for the Apple; they are largely 
grown in districts where thev succeed, but, un¬ 
fortunately, from their period of flowering being 
early, they are liable to be cut off by spring 
frost. If they escape they are amongst the most 

C lific of fruit trees, and Cherry orchards are a 
utiful sight in spring. The Kentish Reds, 
Morellos, and White and Black Heart varieties 
are those usually grown, and the Morello on the 
Mahaleb stock is one of the most remunerative 
fruits grown either on walls or as dwarfs; in 
fact, it may be said to be a certain and abundant 
cropper. J. G. 

Maidstone. 

Making Vine borders.— The best soil for 
a Vine border is the top 4 in. or 5 in. from an old 
pasture, adding about 1 cwt. of crushed bones to 
each cartload of turf. If the soil on which the 
turf has grown is of a heavy character, old 
plaster or charooal may be added to ensure the 


neoeasary porosity. As a rule, hardly sufficient 
allowance is made for this, the rich top-dressinc 
annually applied to Vine borders frequently 
making the soil pasty. The amount of drainage 
and the kind of foundation to be provided, must 
depend entirely upon the oharaoterof the subsoil 
of the neighbourhood. In some plsoes scarcely 
anything is required beyond a deep drain under 
the border ; in others very elaborate preparations 
are necessary. But taking an extreme oase, 
where the subsoil is bad and the roots must be 
kept out at any cost, the bottom must be covered 
with 5 in. or 6 in. of good concrete, laid with an 
incline of 1 in. in 8 in. or 10 in. to the front. 
Along the front a drain, of sufficient capacity to 
oarry away all surplus water rapidly, should be 
laid just below the edge of the concrete, oroaa 
drains being laid at right angles up the incline of 
the concrete at intervals of 4 ft or 5 ft. On the 
concrete should be laid about 8 in. of stones or 
brickbats ; on these again should be plaoed s 
layer of turf. Grass side downwards, and on this 
foundation make the border, which may be from 

2 ft. to 3 ft. deep, according to the nature of the 
soil, the rainfall of the district, and other matteri 
of a local nature which may be allowed to carry 
weight. Where the rainfall does not exoeed the 
general average, I should prefer from 2£ ft. to 

3 ft. of soil. In difficult situations, shallow bor¬ 
ders are best, as they are more under control; 
they at the same tune, however, require more 
attention, and this should not be lost sight of. 
—H. 

Fruit trees as ornaments.— It is singu¬ 
lar how persistently weoling to old notions, one 
of whioh is that the useful and the ornamental 
are rarely combined, and that when it is so, the 
useful character of a tree, shrub, or plant is suf¬ 
ficient to exclude it from being employed in an 
ornamental way. We are all acquainted with 
the beauty of fruit trees, which is quite equal, 
if not superior, to that of many ornamental 
trees grown wholly for their flowers. Yet how 
seldom do we find a fruit tree iu our pleasure 
grounds, large or small, except behind a hedge 
or screen to shut it out of sight! Are we so much 
enslaved by prejudice or fashion as to blindly 
follow so absurd a practice—one that makescne* 
half the country barren—when, by utilising fruit 
trees in both their useful and ornamental 
characters, we might increase our supplies if 
fruit threefold from the space now occupied by 
totally unproductive subjects. Fruit trees :n 
spring, Peachesand Nectarines, withtbeir cheery 
blossoms, and Cherries, Plums, Apples, and 
Pears, form such sheets of bloom as to be quite 
striking, and when oovered with fruit I find them 
highly appreciated for purposes of decoration. 
Why, then, do we forbid their presence on lawns 
and in pleasure grounds ? We talk of Kent u 
the garden of England ; more than half its beauty 
is due to fruit trees being planted so indiscrimi¬ 
nately, that the eye always catches the beautiful 
effect which they produce, aooordiug to the sea¬ 
son of flowers or fruit.—J. G. 

Layering Strawberries —Pieoes of tori 
2 in. thick, and of suoh a size as to admit of their 
being conveniently put into 5-in. pots, if sank in 
the ground just deep enough to allow them to be 
oovered, and the runners firmly pegged in the 
oentre, will be found an expeditious mode of 
obtaining fine, healthy plants for forcing. If the 
turf be dry, it should be soaked in a tub before 
it is used. 

7451.—Treatment of Melons.— One 
plant in a 6 ft. by 8 ft light is quite enough, 
if a strong one; and the shoots must be kept 
thin, so that the sun may act upon eveir leaf. 
When in growth water and syringe freely, bat 
when the fruit has swelled out, and is ready to 
ripen keep rather dry, with more air and all the 
sun it can get to develops the flavour. When the 
main shoot or shoots have nearly reaohed the 
end of the frame they must be stopped, when 
side shoots will be produced at the joints, and 
these will produce tne frnit. When in flower the 
blossoms must be impregnated by applying the 
pollen of the male flower to the stigma of the 
female blooms. This should be done at mid day 
when the8unis shining, and wait till you can 
do a good many at once, for if one fruit begins 
to swell off you will probably not get any more 
to set, so the whole should be set at onoc. 
Seven or eight fruit is a good orop for one plant, 
it would be better only to let from four to six 
swell off, unlees the plant is very strong. The 
best soil is good sound loam, with a little rotten 
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manure only if the loam is at all poor, and the 
led should be made very firm, almost hard.— 
RC.R. 

7720.—Strawberry plants unfruitful. 

-From my own experience as an amateur 
grower of Strawberries, I should say that the 
plants of “T. E.,” and of others making the 
same complaint, had not sufficiently ripened 
their crowns during autumn. Amateurs seem to 
fancy that anything is good enough for Straw, 
hemes, and certainly under any treatment they 
will produce leaves, but in order to secure fruit 
management is necessary. The perusal of the 
articles in Gardening on the cultivation of the 
Strawberry ought to be sufficient with ordinary 
attention. “ T. E.” put his plants out last June, 
probably they had not over much room, and ma¬ 
nuring them in autumn producing a fine crop of 
leaves increased the evil, neither air nor sun 
beiitjj; able to penetrate the dense mass of foliage 
to npen the crowns from whence the flowers 
come. Mannre should be applied in spring, not 
sutumn. Of course it may be that some plants 
were barren, but not to the extent mentioned in 
tbs failures of “T. E.,” “J. E. H.,” &c. lama 
fairly successful Strawberry grower for an ama¬ 
teur ; I have not space for planting out any beds 
in summer, but I select the runners in August 
and priok them out 6 in. apart to be trans¬ 
planted in March following. As space with me 
is limited, I plant them out in beas 1 ft. apart 
each way ; this I find quite enough for the tirat 
year’s fruiting. After they have done bearing I 
cut off with the spade every other plant, thus 
leaving them 2 ft. apart each way. In March or 
beginning of April, 1881, I planted a lot of run¬ 
ners only then detached from the old beds, they 
grew well last summer but produced no fruit; 
this I attributed to the crowns not having 
ripened and not to their being barren, and 
rightly, for ibis year they carry an enormous 
crop of fruit. This year by the end of February 
I pot out a number of plants, part from beds 
prepared in August and part direct from the 
old beds. I have a fairly good crop from the 
former in spite of the early blossoms being 
attacked by a small dark grub destroying the 
Sower; from the latter portion a small crop of fruit 
(I did not expect any); many produced no flowers. 

I shall not reject them on that acoount, feeling 
certain that with plenty of room to ripen the 
crowns I shall have fruit next year. This season 
baa been bo favourable to growth that I expect 
to get a lot of fine strong runners into a nursery 
bed by the middle of July, and I strongly ad¬ 
vise amateur Strawberry growers to do the same, 
planting out in well-dug and well-manured 
ground in March next, lifting the plant with 
the ball of earth entire, and pressing the soil 
firmly round it in its new quarters, watering if 
the weather be dry.—T. S. 

7683.— Neglected Grape Vine.— All the 
■boots should be cut at one joint beyond the 
fniift, where there is any, otherwise leave three 
foll aized leaves only. It would perhaps be 
batter not to cut out all the shoots at once as 
they are so thick and strong, the check might 
be injurious, but take out, say, a third at inter- 
of two or three days. Afterwards the 
foliage may be thinned out a little when very 
thick, but we do not believe in such severe 
thinning as many private growers recommend, 
the root growth depends to a great extent upon 
the extent of healthy foliage. It is most in- 
jcrious to cut too much away.—B. C. R. 

7 — The state of the Vine in question is 
evidently owing to the neglect, in the spring, 
of file process of disbudding, or rubbing off all 
aaeless and superfluous growths. It may not be 
too late, even yet, to do this. All inferior 
*P»y«, and every barren shoot, except those 
required for bearing next sea bod, ought at once 
to be suppressed. This will let in light and air 
among the fruit and foliage retained, which, 
when thus cleared, should be spread out and 
jnranged in an even and orderly manner. The 
hooches, in point of number, if necessary, and 
jh* berries on all the bunches kept, should also 
be thinned without delay. The advice given to 
rat away the large leaves is a very bad one, as 
doubtless they grow on principal shoots, and are 
«M«ntially necessary to the nourishment and 
perfecting of these shoots as fruit bearers for 
a«xt season.—J. M. 


in the management of Gooseberry bushes. Like 
[ many others, I used to get very little fruit, but 
two or three years ago I took the hint given 
in Gardening to pinch off the ends of the 
bushes in the middle of June. This operation 
increased the size of the berries and was all the 
pruning my bushes have bad with the exception 
of cutting off the tips in winter where some may 
have started a second time. I have had plenty of 
fruit this year— an enormous crop, such as is 
rarely seen— no doubt owing to the bees being 
at work during the fine spring weather in Feb¬ 
ruary and March.— G. A. W. 

7724. —Planting* Strawberries. — The 
best time to plant Strawberries for permanent 
beds is August, when young plants, layered 
now in small pots, will be in good condition. 
Have the soil deeply cultivated and some 
manure buried in the bottom of each trench, put 
the young plants out as soon as possible when 
well rooted, and give a good soaking of water 
until rooted. Keep all runners cut closely off, 
and keep the surface soil clean. Two feet each 
way will suit most kinds, but for large sorts on 
strong soil 3 ft. between the rows will not be 
too much. If planted in April the plants would 
not get established enough to oarry a crop the 
first season, but young plants put in early in 
August and treated as above, and mulched with 
stable litter, and well watered after the fruit is 
set with liquid manure of any kind, will pro¬ 
bably bring as fine fruit as oau be produced by 
any known means.—J. G. L. 


THH COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary—July 10 to 15. 

Potting Fuchsias, Abutilons, ar.d Clerodendrona, and 
repotting young Cyclamens in loam, leaf-soil, and sand, 
aiterward* placing them in a cold pit and shading them 
until well established; sowing Batavian and Green 
Curled Endive, Hill's Incomparable, and Early Market 
Cabbage; also Cuoumbers for winter supply; digging 
land in which to plant Wallflowers, and earthing up 
Cauliflowers and winter Greens; giving Peaches and 
Nectarines a good washing every evening with the gar¬ 
den engine to keep down insects ; potting Tree Carna¬ 
tions in stiff soil, pressing them in firmly ; potting off 
seedling Musk plants and Cole »s cuttings ; sowing a row 
of Mignonette for supplying cut blooms, also another 
crop of Endive ; planting Cauliflowers and Paris Cos 
Lettuce ; clipping hedges and cutting Laurels ; pricking 
dead flowers and leaves off flower beds, and pegging 
down such plants as require that attention; thinning 
Turnips and drawing drills in which to sow Spinach; 
sowing Snowball and American Strap-leaf Turnips: put¬ 
ting iu cuttings of Carnations and Pinks under hand- 
lights ; planting out Wheeler's Imperial and Hnartwell 
Early Marrow Cabbages for autumn use ; layering Straw¬ 
berry runners, three in a bunch, on piecea of turf 6 in. 
square, for making new plantations ; stopping and nail¬ 
ing In the shoots of Tomatoes ; looking over Cucumbers 
and Melons, stopping the shoots at one joint past the 
fruit, and earthing them up a little where required; 
mulching late Peas and Beans with well-rotted manure. 

Sowing Red and White Turnip Radishes; putting in 
cuttings of different sorts of Pelargoniums; stopping 
and nailing In the leading shoots of Peaches, Nectarines, 
and other wail iruit; sticking Peas and get ing them 
earthed up; potting Roses in a mixture of loam, ma¬ 
nure, bones, charcoal, and sand; planting May-sown 
Autumn Giant Cauliflowers on laud lately cleared of 
Peas; leaving the lights of Peach house open day and 
nitfht were the fruit has all been gathered; also giving 
abundance of air to all Vines where the Grapes have 
commenced to colour; sowing Canadian Wonder dwarf 
French Beans; potting on Begonias, Palms, and Dracae¬ 
nas for table plants; earthing up early Celery when the 
soil is dry and in workable condition ; stopping aud peg¬ 
ging down Vegetable Marrows, and giving them a good 
soaking of manure water; looking over vineries, stop¬ 
ping laterals, ann giving all late Vines a good soaking 
with guano water ; potting Strawberry runners, also Co¬ 
leus and Balsams; sowing Cucumbers for late crops, 
also Turnips, Radish and Chervil; planting Green Cos, 
Bath Cos, and Neopolitan Cabbage Lettuce, also late 
Celery; putting in cuttings of Hydrangeas, scarlet Pe- 
latgoniums, Cytlbus, and Coleus; hoein among Rasp¬ 
berry plants; potting old winter Carnations and staking 
them neatly; shaking out and repotting old plants of 
Poinsettlas. 

Pulling up Shallots and laying them in the sun to ri¬ 
pen; netting Currant, Cherry, and Goo>eberry trees; 
plunging Chrysanthemums and Cherry trees in pots out- 
of-doors ; Bowing a little Chervil for autumn and winter 
use, also Mustard and Cress; taking up and dividing a 
quantity of old Polyanthuses; planting out Celery in 
trenches; getting up early Potatoes and storing them 
away for seed ; hoeing among Gooseben ies and Currants, 
and all other growing crops ; plunging all Roses in open 
ground, and placing Azsl ns out-of-doors to ripen their 
wo'xi and dear them of thrips; storing away Shallots 
and Garlic on floor of cool loft, and shading Peaches 
that are ripe In order to keep them back ; sowing Green 
Curled and Frazer's Broad-leaved Endive; pricking off 
herbaceous Calceolarias, also Cinerarias and Primulas ; 
picking off the dead flowers and n>illng and tying in 
Ro*es on walls ; cutting herbs and placing them in an 
open shed to dry. 

Glasshouses. 


7606.— Gooseberry bushes not bear- 
I wish to give 11 M. Cfl B, ”my experience 
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Another sowing of herbaceous Calceolarias 
should be made, and those earliest sown must 


be oarefnlly attended to, to prevent them from 
getting injured by slugs and other insects. A late 
sowing of Cinerarias may now be made in a olose 
frame, growing them on freely. Earlier sowings 
of these will require shifting on, as they get pot- 
bound, keeping them on a cool bottom in shady 
frames. Keep a sharp eye on them to detect 
aphides, and fumigate at onoe if any of these are 
seen on the plants. All plants intended for 
blooming early in autumn should now or very 
shortly be in their blooming pots. Give them 
liberal treatment and as much light as possible, 
in order to keep their growths firm and short- 
jointed. Keep them growing for another week 
or two, when a freer ventilation will help to 
give them more substance, to enable them to 
stand a slight rest during the month of August, 
which will add greatly to their flowering capa¬ 
bilities during the autumn months. 

The stock of plants intended for early and 
mid-winter work should still be kept potted on 
as they require it, useing a rough rich compost 
to induce free growth, which, if properly ripened 
during September, will yield abundance of choice 
flowers through the winter. Crotons, Dracaenas, 
and fine foliaged plants generally, will now be in 
good colour, and will require extra precaution to 
keep red spider from spoiling their leaves. A 
large batch of the Club Moss (Selaginella Kraus- 
siana) should now be pricked into small pots, to 
be ready for use during winter. 

Amaryllises may now be placed in a cold 
frame and kept close. Keep them dry at the root, 
aud expose them to every gleam of sunshine, with 
an occasional dewiDg over with the syringe to 
prevent the bulbs from shrinking. This treat¬ 
ment for the next two months will generally 
induce each bulb to form two or three flower- 
spikes. 

Tea and other Roses in pots intended to pro¬ 
duce flowers during autumn should now be 
liberally treated with manure water and stimu¬ 
lants, to get them into fine vigorous growth. Keep 
all flowers pinohed off them for another month 
or six weekB, when the plants should be engaged 
in forming growths intended to produoe flowers. 
Annuals sown in pots must be carefully watched 
to prevent them from getting overcrowded and 
drawn. Plaoe them outside on a cool bottom, 
and keep them supplied with moisture at the 
roots, as anything approaching drought is vety 
detrimental to them. 

Ferns.— Keep a moist atmosphere; water 
growing plants abundantly, dew them gently 
overhead with tepid water, but refrain from 
clamping the fronds of Gymnogrammas, Chei- 
lanthes, Maiden-bair, and other such Ferns, and 
repot any that have well filled their pots with 
rootB aud that are not already in large pots. 
Seedling Ferns must be pricked out after they 
have germinated and can be transferred with¬ 
out difficulty from the seed-pans. Spores, i e. t 
seeds, should always be sown as soon as they 
are ripe, and young plants growing on the 
fronds of Ferns should be separated and treated 
as ordinary plants, or the fronds containing 
them may be taken off and layered. Keep a 
sharp watch over insecta of all kinds and remove 
decaying fronds. 

Flower Garden. 

Herbaceous borders.— These will now be 
gay with Lilies, especially L. album, L. tigri- 
num, L. davuricum, L. umbel latum, aud the 
early-flowering Gladiolus Colvillei; also nu¬ 
merous varieties of Irises with colours equal to 
those of the rarest Orohids ; Aquilegiaa, espe¬ 
cially A. ccerulea and A. chrysantba; double 
Pyrethrums, with flowers as large as those 
of a China Aster; Spiraea Aruncua and the 
dwarfer S. Filipendula and S. palmata. Amongst 
hardy plants remarkable for the beauty of their 
foliage may be named Ferula glauca, a noble 
plant for backgrounds, and variegated dwarf 
Funkias, such as F. lutea variegata and F. 
ovata alba margiuata, both of which make good 
permanent edging plants ; in fact, there is 
ample material amongst hardy flowers to have 
the gayeBt of gardens, provided these old- 
fashioned flowers were but as well-known and 
easily procured as the never-ending tender plants 
that have of late years excluded them. 

The ordinary routine work of mowing, sweep¬ 
ing, and rolling Grass and walks will need con¬ 
stant attention, as the flower garden or shady 
pleasure grounds will now be much frequented, 
and every endeavour should be used to keep 
them in perfect order. Continue to surface-stir 
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all flower beds, end regulate the growths fre¬ 
quently ; propagate spring-flowering plants, and 
sow seedB of various sorts of Forget-me-nots; 
prick out seedling Pansies, Violas, &o., and 
collect seed of any specially good varieties 
that it may be desirable to increase. Keep 
vases and rustic baskets copiously supplied with 
water, for, being usually planted thickly, they 
quickly absorb a large quantity, and light 
showers that only wet the surface are very de¬ 
ceptive ; also look well to any tender specimens 
plunged in pots, as evaporation on bright days 
is now excessive. 

Biennials and perennials.— Sufficient 
space in the reserve ground should be now pre¬ 
pared for the reception of the different kinds 
of biennials and perennials sown some time ago. 
These, as soon as they are large enough to 
handle, ought always to be pricked out from 4 
in. to 6 in. apart in nursery beds, where they 
can remain through the winter until spring, at 
which time they should be finally planted where 
they are to remain. It is a very common occur¬ 
rence to see the plants left standing in the seed¬ 
bed until they are so weakened by overcrowding 
as to be of little value. If the soil in which 
they are to be planted be of a heavy adhesive 
nature, it must be made lighter by the addition 
of sand and decomposed vegetable matter, so 
that the plants when removed in spring will 
have an abundance of roots, a condition not 
possible where the ground is dose and imper¬ 
vious, but it should not be made rich by the 
application of manure, as the object is not to 
induce rank succulent growth, but rather that 
of a compact character, such as will enable the 
plants to pass unsoathed through the winter, 
and to suffer little or nothing whatever from 
the effects of their subsequent removal. 

Trees and shrubs.— Privet, Hawthorn, 
Holly, Yew, and other hedges may now be 
pruned with the knife, but where they are not 
in conspicuous positions that operation may be 
done with the shears. Evergreen shrubs, and 
even choice Conifers, are now being pruned into 
shape with the knife. From Rhododendrons, 
Magnolias, Azaleas, and other similar things, 
the beauty of which is over, the old flowers are 
being removed, and, where time can be spared, 
the seed-pods also are picked off. 

Fruit. 

Vines. —Where Grapes are stoning and show 
the slightest indication to scald, keep the inte¬ 
rior of the vinery in which they are as cool at 
all times as a greenhouse until the stoning pro¬ 
cess is over, and not 3 per cent, of the berries 
will be injured. This scalding, as it is termed, 
consists in the most prominent berries becoming 
soft and brown on one side, as if it had been 
burnt with a hot iron ; sometimes a single berry 
here and there throughout the bunch is affected, 
and in more Bevere cases the whole side of the 
bunch is destroyed. Many a bunch which 
promised well to begin with has through this 
been reduced to almost nothing in a short time. 
A burning sunshine is the chief cause of the 
disease, for in dull, sunless weather nothing of 
the kind takes place. When sufficient air can¬ 
not be admitted, a temporary shading is often 
placed over the glass outside to keep down the 
temperature inside. Midsummer Grapes are 
colouring fast now, and 1 in. or 2 in. more open¬ 
ing may be left on the ventilators all night with 
advantage ; on mild, wet, dull days the front 
ventilators should not be kept entirely shut. 
Be careful to keep the Vines from which all the 
fruit has been cut perfectly clean from every 
form of insect. 

Hardy fruit. —Train in the new growths 
of Peaches and Nectarines, keep laterals on the 
same growths closely stopped back, and only re¬ 
tain such a number of shoots as can be afforded 
space for every leaf to have full daylight. Pick 
off all blistered foliage, apply sulphur for mildew, 
and syringe freely to keep down red spider. 
Green ana black fly ought not now to be trouble¬ 
some, but if they are, syringe with Tobacco 
water. Keep Aprioots that are fruiting well 
mulched with litter. The surface roots are of 
more importance than those that are deeper and 
more woody, and in dry weather they quickly 
suffer unless such mulchings are given together 
with plenty of water, particularly on soils of a 
porous nature. Keep the shoots well spurred i 
in, and train in any strong shoots that may be 
starting from the base of the tree, that they may | 
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eventually take the plaoe of brandies that are 
covered with ugly spurs, or that look weak or 
affeoted with canker. Keep the stocks free 
from suckers and hand-pick for maggots, the 
presence of which is indicated by the close curl¬ 
ing together of the leaves. Give a final stopping 
to Pears and Plums on walls, and afterwards 
wash them by means of the hose or garden 
engine, in order to rid them of dirt and insects, 
an operation which will also water close to the I 
wall, where, by reason of the coping, the rain 
does not reach; also stop for the last time 
espalier and pyramidal-trained trees. Keep 
Currants, Cherries, Raspberries, and Straw¬ 
berries closely netted; gather only when 
thoroughly dry. Any of these that are intended 
to keep a long time should have as much of the 
spray as possible removed to let in light and 
air to ensure quick drying of the fruit after 
rain. 

Melons.— Melons in frames will now be 
growing fast, and must receive every attention 
in thinning out superfluous shoots, stopping 
those retained as soon as they reach the sides of 
the frame; this will cause them to throw out 
bearing wood. Keep up the neoessary warmth 
in the beds by slight linings ; these will not re¬ 
quire now to be so heavy as earlier in the season 
when the weather is cooler, but with late Melons 
in frames the beds must not be allowed to get 
cold, or the plants make little progress and the 
summer is too far advanced before the crop comes 
to maturity. Woodlice are a great nuisance 
where they exist in large numbers in Melon pits 
or frames, and before the fruit begins to ripen 
measures should be taken for their destruction. 
They are not at all particular as to their food ; 
slices of raw or boiled Potatoes, or pieoes of 
Apple placed in the bottom of a few small pots 
and covered with hay or Moss, will attract them 
in numbers, while by looking over them every 
morning and destroying, they can be kept down 
so as to cause little inconvenience. It is only 
where such precautions are negleoted during 
the advancing stages of the crop that wood- 
lice exist in such numbers as to do serious mis¬ 
chief. 

Strawberries for forcing— Layering 
and potting will now engage attention. Next to 
good plants and suitable compost, which should 
be dry enough to withstand firm ramming with¬ 
out becoming adhesive, a good site fully open 
to sun and light is of the greatest importance ; 
it should also be dry and free from worms by 
being well coated with ashes or covered with 
boards. For early foraing clean pots 5 in. to 6 in. 
in diameter are large enough, and for the general 
crop a size larger is preferable, as the plants 
have to withstand the drying influence of power¬ 
ful sun and heat through the spring months, 
when it is hardly possible to keep the smaller 
size properly supplied with water. The best 
compost for Strawberries is a strong calcareous 
turfy loam from an old pasture, good rotten 
manure, and a sprinkling of soot. The turf should 
be cut and staked or ridged in the open air some 
months before it is wanted for use and the 
manure and soot should be thoroughly incor¬ 
porated with it when the weather is dry. It 
should then be placed in a dry, open shed, or 
where it can be protected from wet, as success 
greatly depends upon the state of the soil when 
it is wanted for use. 

Vegetables. 

Peas. —As a means of retarding, in some 
measure, the last sowings of late Peas, so as to 
have them far on in the autumn, the points of 
the shoots may be nipped out at the spot where 
they show the first flower ; this will induce them 
to throw out growths at the joints lower down, 
and it also makes them more bushy, as they 
will, thus treated, push two or three shoots in 
the plaoe of one, and will delay their cropping 
from a fortnight to three weeks. As to the quan¬ 
tity produced by Peas so treated, it does not 
appear to have any influence either one way or 
the other. The greatest enemy late Peas have 
is mildew, for if this onoe makes its appearance 
their dropping powers are soon over. If, as ad¬ 
vised at the time of sowing, the most open airy 
situations were selected for these late crops, 
and the rows were placed far apart, the chief 
measures for avoiding this troublesome parasite 
have been taken ; but if they are ever allowed 
to want water, mildew is certain to follow. If, 
therefore, the weather be dry, give a copious 
watering once a weeks so as to thoroughly soak 


their roots, and mulch the ground with half 
rotten manure for 2 ft. on either side of the 
rows. 

Tumipa— A good brudthol Tamip,,bodd 
now be so wn, as after this time the Turnip beetle 
is not usually so destructive as earlier in the 
season. Ground that has been cleared of early 
Potatoes, Peas, or other crops will now be avail¬ 
able for these. It will not be necessary to die 
it previous to putting in the seed, unless it be of 
a very strong, solid nature, nothing being gained 
by doing so; in fact, when the land is light 
it does absolute harm by inducing the growthof 
leaves rather than that of the bulb. Previous 
to sowing hoe the ground 2 in. deep, rake off 
and remove any weeds that may exist, and sow 
the seeds in rows 1 ft. apart, putting n enough 
to allow for loss from the depredations of birds 
or the fly. Before sowing dress the seed with red 
lead; if this be properly done, it will secure 
them from molestation from all birds, exoept 
the greenfinch, which seems to defy any dressing 
that can be given to seeds. 

Asparagus. —Seed-bearing severely taxes 
the energies of any plant, although all are not 
alike affected by it, but it is a waste of strength 
to allow anything to seed when the seed is use¬ 
less or not required. For this reason Asparagus 
should have the seeds stripped off as soon as 
they are large enough to take hold of. Do not 
allow them to get large or full grown before 
they are taken off, for in that case the injury 
they do is almost complete. Go over file beds 
frequently to remove all weeds. 

Cottager's Kale.— A good space should 
now be planted with the useful Cottager’s Kale, 
as this is a most excellent vegetable and so 
hardy that it will stand even our severest 
winters. It is much better to have a good 
breadth of it than to grow several varieties of 
similar Greens that are not equal to it in any 
wav. Give the plants 20 in. space in the rows, 
and allow as much between each row. 

Vegetable Marrows.— Thin out Vege¬ 
table Marrows sufficiently, not allowing them 
to get too much crowded, and if the situation be 
at all exposed, secure the shoots so that they 
will not be blown about by the wind. See that 
they are well supplied with water. Wanting 
this the plants will not bear to the end of the 


Endive.— Make a sowing of the Batavian 
Endive, and also of the Green Curled; these 
will come in as an autumn supply, as the plants 
from this sowing will not be so liable to run to 
seed as those sown earlier. Do not put the seed 
in too thickly, as nearly all of them vegetate and 
are not bo liable as many to suffer from the 
ravages of birds or insects. 

Ououmbers.— Cucumbers that have been 
bearing from the commencement of the season 
and are now falling off a little should have some 
of their shoots thinned out, and a little fresh 
soil added to the surface of the bed. In this the 
shoots will strike root from the joints, where 
required, by pegging them down, if the plants 
be clear from insects, thus treated they will 
again push out growth and fruit freely. 


Paoking plants.— Having on several dif¬ 
ferent occasions noticed complaints in Garden¬ 
ing from correspondents respecting the packing 
of plants sent by post, I venture to place before 
you my system of packing which I nave found 
so highly satisfactory. I send plants in them 
over 6000 miles with perfect suocess, I have also 
sent them to Russia, Newfoundland, Ac., with¬ 
out a single complaint. I have tried oardboard, 
but found it quite a failure as the damp moss 
caused the cardboard to become so soft as to 
yield to the slightest pressure. I have by this 
post sent you specimens of three sizes which I 
nave in oonstant use, one containing samples of 
rooted cuttings the others out flowers, that you 
may see the state they arrive in.— JohnGbbin. 
[ The cut flowers, which consisted of Pansies, 
Rockets, Foxgloves, Pinks, Ac., arrived as fresh 
as if they had been newly out, and the rooted 

S lants had not flagged m the least. We may 
owever point out in regard to oardboard boxee 
that it is by no means necessary to use damp 
moss as we have found that flowers packed in 
boxes lined with Ivy leaves, oiled paper, or what 
is known as India-rubber paper, travel well and 
keep perfectly fresh, and, of course, cardboard 
boxes are cheaper than tin ones and being lighter 
go through the post at a much cheaper rats.] 
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INDOOR PLANTS, 

HYDRANGEAS. 

Fi < plants are more showy in the conservatory 
during the spring months than the Hydrangea, 
ud few plants are more easily grown. They are 
Dearly hardy and may be kept out of doors 
plunged in ashes, until wanted, when a few at 


did not measure more than about IS in. in 
height, and the dower head measured 33 in. in cir¬ 
cumference. Plant growers for market produce 
similar specimens, but we do not remember hav¬ 
ing seen any so dwarf considering the size of the 
flower head. Nearly all London florists grow 
Hydrangeas largely. Their huge heads of rosy- 
coloured blossoms last for a considerable time, 


packed closely together under stages or other 
out-of-the-way places until they again start 
into growth, when they must have air, light, 
and water, if healthy green foliage and large 
heads of bloom be desired. One of the best 
growers of the Hydrangea flowers his plants in 
from 12 to 15 months, each plant bearing from 
one to three magnificent heads of bloom. The 



»time may be introduced to the greenhouse to 
bring them into blossom. Mr. Gilbert, of Burgh- 
ley, some time ago sent ns up a well-grown ex- 
ample of the Hydrangea as a pot plant, and from 
it we prepared the annexed illustration. The 
plant was well supplied with deep green leaves, 
and was surmounted by a magnificent head of 
p’.nk blossoms. The whola-pltat, po 
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even when place! in dark, dusty rooms, 
provide 1 the roots of the plants reoeive 
plenty of vater. Hydrangeas are struck 
from cuttings usually obtained from old 
plants growing in the open ground, with 
which most places are furnished. They are 
inserted in autumn, winter, and spring, and, 
during the time they are leafless, they are 


largest plants, which have several shoots, are 
those struck from cuttings in the autumn, and 
which have been stopped. Those that we see 
in the market with a single stem surmounted 
by one immense head of bloom are the produce 
of cuttings struck during the winter and spring. 
The soil used for Hydrangeas is good loam, to 
which are added some well-rotted manure and 
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■and. Thorn plants which are required to pro- 
dnoe bine flowers are either grown in soil con¬ 
taining iron, or they are watered with water in 
which steel filings have been steeped. The 
white-flowered Hydrangea Thomas Hogg is an 
excellent kind, but at present it does not 
appear to be much grown. 

Mr. Gilbert speaks of the Hydrangea as fol¬ 
lows : " This plant may be aptly described 
as the plant for the million. It is quite hardy in 
many parts of England, and only requires slight 
protection even in the far north. I have grown 
it successfully at 8ewerby House, Bridlington, 
in large bushes, andjplants standing simply on 
the grass have an effect which should be seen 
to be appreciated ; but perhaps its great use is 
when cultivated as a pot plant. We grow them 
largely for all kinds of decoration, and I may 
remark the culture is simplicity itself. For 
early blooming plants we seleot good stiff cut¬ 
tings of the spring growth, dibble them in under 
hand-lights in July, under a north wall; but 
the main batch is not put in until August. When 
rooted we pot them singly in 2^-in. pots, 
moving them in 4£-in. ones when needed, which 
size they flower in. The great thing is to have a 
good prominent bud well ripened on the crown 
of the plant, a back shelf in a cold vinery is a 
capital place to ripen them, bringing into slight 
heat as you require them to oome into flower. 


Propagating Deutzias.— Deutzia gra¬ 
cilis, when well grown, will throw up new growth 
or suckers from the roots, and these may be 
taken off in the autumn with a sharp knife, a 
portion of root being attached, cut back to a 
lew inches, and then be potted. The portions 
cut away make the best of outtings. These 
should he about 3 in. in length, and, if put 
into pots and kept in a frame or cool house, 
will, as a rule, strike well in the spring. If 
placed in a gentle bottom heat, rooting will be 
much accelerated. The young plants will do 
well in a cool frame in all seasons, but make 
more rapid growth in heat, and the earlier the 
Bew wood is produced the earlier is it matured. 

7679.— Pinching plants.— The chief ob¬ 
ject of pinching plants is to make those of a 
straggling habit of growth assume a dense, 
evenly branched one, or to get the plant into 
some form different to that of its natural growth. 
In pinching Fuchsias or any soft-wooded plants 
there is generally two shoots start from every 
point that is stopped, and if one wants to get a 
plant to assume a pyramidal form, broad and 
well filled up at the base, the cultivator must 
oheok the upward tendency of growth in most 
varieties by pinching out the points of the 
strongest shoots ; but the Fuchsia is so beautiful 
in any form that the question of pinching must 
be left to the fancy of individual cultivators 
to determine. 14 W. R.”need not pinch to make his 
plants flower, as they flower as well one way as 
the other, but we find pinching out the flowering 
points advantageous when we want to retard 
the plants a month without exhausting their 
energies, by allowing them to flower when not 
required.—J. G. L. 

-Fuchsias flower without pinching, and 

will do so earlier if let alone ; but then you get 
only a few straggling shoots with a few flowers 
at the end of them, not the close, well-furnished 
pyramids, or heads, with hundreds of blossoms, 
that one likes to see—at least, I do. Again, 
pinching prevents the plants coming into flower 
before they are really ready to bear the strain. 
Thus, say you have just shifted a plant from a 
5-in. to a 7-in. pot (very likely it is just show¬ 
ing flower at the points) you let these develop, 
and the flowers, making a call upon the roots, 
while these are only just beginning to work in 
the fresh soil (if the plant is at all of a delicate 
variety), they will probably all drop before open¬ 
ing, and you may lose your plant. Whereas, if you 
pinch back when the shoots begin to grow after 
the shifting, you throw the vigour into the roots 
which will rapidly reach the sides of the pot, 
coil strongly around, and be in a state to enable 
the plant to carry almost any amonnt of bloom 
by the time it is forming again. Pinching the 
leader is only needed in the case of such varie¬ 
ties as do not branch naturally. Such kinds as 
Avalanche do not need to have the tops taken 
out from first to last.—B. C. R. 


If you wish to be well and to keep well, take BmAoe's 
Pubs Vegetable Ohabcoal, sold in bottles 9b., te., and 
6a eaeb, by »U Ctoemtote .-[Advt.] 
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7450.—Bouvardla dying 1 .— Tbe probable 
cause of the plant dying was that it was not 
properly ripened before being started into 
growth again, or possibly that the soil was 
allowed to get too wet when it was just starting. 
When Bouvardias have completed their season 
of growth and flowering, tbe wood must be 
thoroughly matured and hardened by gradually 
withholding water and exposing to abundance of 
sun and air. This condition of things should be 
maintained throughout the winter, or until the 
plant is desired to start into growth again. The 
plant should then be rather severely cut back 
and introduced into a close, warm, and moist 
atmosphere, keeping the roots rather dry than 
moist until the plant is well started into growth, 
when it may be either repotted and pushed on 
or the shoots taken off for cuttings. This is 
docidedly the most important point in the 
culture of Bouvardias, and if carefully attended 
to success must result. When at rest the 
temperature may with advantage fall to 40°, or 
even 35°, at night, and as muon air be given as 
possible.—B. C. R. 

7681.—Ferns under tables.- We should 
say that many Ferns would do tolerably well 
beneath the tables mentioned by “Flora” 
unless they are very low. The Ferns should not 
be placed at all close together, and should be 
where they will receive all the light possible. 
Varieties of the Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum) 
would be among the most suitable ; but it can¬ 
not be expected that they would do as well as if 
placed where they would receive more light and 
air ; the growth is sure to be more or less weak 
and sickly in such a position.—B. C. R. 

7698 — Camellia leaves dropping.— 
The soil in the borders must have got into a 
sour and unwholeeome state, probably from 
defective drainage, over-watering, or both com¬ 
bined. Few plants are so particular as to the 
texture of the soil about their roots as the 
Camellia ; and, if this is really the case, the only 
remedy is to take up the plants and entirely 
remake the borders, providing free and ample 
drainage, and making sure that the compost 
employed is so sweet and open in character as 
not to become dogged or sour by any fair 
means.—B. C. R. 

7452. —Failure of Tacsonia Van Volx- 
emi.— Did tbe temperature fall too low at any¬ 
time ? This plant is not safe in less than 40°, 
even when at rest. This might have been the 
reason of the plant dying, but the cause is more 
likely to be found at the root. What sort of 
soil was it planted in, and was the border 
properly drained ? if not, the plant would be sure 
to die sooner or later. The Boil for Tacsonias is a 
light, open, peaty loam, with plenty of sand, 
through which water percolates with rapidity, 
and the drainage must be ample, for so much 
water is reouired that the plant soon becomes 
water-loggea if all is not right in this quarter. 
When well drained and liberally watered, with a 
warm atmosphere, hardly any plant grows with 
so much freedom and vigour as this.—B. C. R. 

7685 —Tree Fern. —The roots of the Dick- 
sonia antarotica are too near the surface. If 

{ growing in a pot or tub, it should be let down 
ower, and some soil put on the top of the ball. 
Perhaps the safest way would be to increase the 
depth of the roots by surface dressings. Put 
on 1 in. of soil now, another inoh in the autumn, 
and another thin layer in the spring of next 
year.—J. C. C. 


VEGETABLES. 

Planting winter greens.— This is the 
time to prepare for the winter supply of green- 
stuffs such as Savoy, Borecole or Kale Cabbage, 
and Coleworts, which should be got out without 
delay, and where Potatoes are planted at good 
wide intervals from row to row the plants can 
be put out between the rows and make con¬ 
siderable progress before the Potatoes are lifted. 
We usually put out Brussels Sprouts, Autumn 
Giant Cauliflower, Snow’s Broccoli, and the most 
important crops of the Brassica tribe between 
the rows of early Potatoes, such as Ashleaf and 
other Kidneys ; these make but little top, and 
are lifted before the plants want the entire space, 
and the loosening of the soil in lifting the crop 
seems rather beneficial than otherwise. Tbe late 
Brocoolis and winter Greens are put out moetly 
between late crops of Potatoes planted 3 ft. 


apart, and if the haulm is gently drawn aside to 
give the plants light and air, a good crop of 
Potatoes and also of winter Greens may be 
grown on the same ground. In speaking of 
Potatoes for garden culture where a doable 
system of cropping is practiced, 1 would advise 
amateurs to avoid sorts that make tops several 
feet in length, as they are only fit for open field 
culture—notably Magnum Bonn ms and Cbam- 
pions. Garden Potatoes even of late keepiog sorts 
ought to be fully grown and fit for storing in 
August. When there are several weeks of grow- 
iDg weather to get in a good crop of winter 
stuff, one of the best and hardiest of Greens 
for winter use, and for producing Sprouts late 
in spring, is Veitch’slate Dwarf Curled Borecole, 
and the old tall Cottager’s Kale; they will stand 
any weather and the sprouts are of excellent 
flavour.— James Groom. 

Celery fly.—The larva of the Celery fly 
( Tephriti* ojiopordinis) in some seasons do much 
mischief to the Celery crops, and as yet no 
effectual remedy has been discovered. When 
Celery is infested with the larva the leaves be- 
come blistered and turn yellow; and as the grubs 
are underneath the blisters, they may be crushed 
between the finger and thumb. The grabs, 
when full-grown, descend into the earth, and 
remain in the chrysalis state until the following 
spring, when they give birth to the fly, which 
in due course deposits the eggs on the leaves. 
Therefore, to prevent the attack of the pest next 
year, leaves badly infested should be removed 
and burnt, to prevent the grubs attaining their 
full development. Wehaveheardof fchegrubbeing 
destroyed as follows : Into a 36-gallon water bar* 
row was put sufficient water to dissolve two 
1-lb. boxes of Gishnrst Compound, mixing with 
it 1 lb. of Pooley’s Tobacco powder, filling up the 
whole with boiling water, and stirring all well 
together. The mixture, after being allowed to 
stand for some twenty-four hours, was used to 
water the affected Celery plants—a watering- 
can with a very fine rose being employed for the 
purpose. The plants having been well saturated 
with this mixture, were then examined, and the 
grubs which had burrowed into the leaves were 
all found to be dead. The crop, too, seemed to 
be grea'ly improved; the mixture having 
evidently acted not only as an insecticide, but 
as a fertiliser. About three weeks alter the 
same treatment was repeated with another crop, 
with precisely the same results. 

Carters’ Yellow Plum Tomato. - 
This bears fruit about the size of a pigeon’s egg, 
of a most beautiful lemon colour, and they are 
not produced singly, here and there scantily, 
but come from every joint in long hanging clus¬ 
ters of a dozen or more. It is the freest fruiter 
of all the medium s»zed Tomatoes, and while the 
oluBteTs are beautiful, the quality as a dessert 
fruit or vegetable is in every way excellent. It 
is one of the few Tomatoes we have selected for 
future culture.—J. M. 

Oulverwell’s Giant Marrow Pea- 
This is a new and apparently fine Pea. We have 
had several rows of it, and in each case it hu 
proved satisfactory ; as regards time it will 
match Telegraph or Telephone, and it somewhat 
resembles the latter in colour, but the pods are 
longer; indeed, it is the largest podded Pei 
with which I am acquainted, and tbe pods are 
produced abundantly. They fill qniokly and well, 
and the flavour of the Peas is all that oould be 
desired.—J. M. 

Tomatoes in winter.— Where Tomatoes 
are grown in pots for the winter and spring 
supply of fruit, they should be fit for placing 
under glass in September, for like Cucumbers 
they require to be well established before the 
darkest days of winter set in, or the grower 
will get plenty of growth, but very little fruit. 
Our stock plants are sown in March, and potted 
off along with those intended for open walls. 
They are kept growing on in an open, sunny 
position, and trained to single stakes during the 
summer, all fruits being cut off. They are kept 
in rather small pots to induce a hardy woody 
growth, and about August they are transferred to 
their fruiting pots—12-in. ones. These we only 
fill half full of soil at first, and fill up with top- 
dressings after the crop is set; if supplied with 
ri *h food they continue bearing a great length of 
time, and when the pots are full of active roots 
with a full crop of fruit swelling off, they take 
the richest food that it is possible to give them 
with advantage. During ths early part of the 
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year we have kept a batch fruitful for many 
weeks by means of top-dressings of fowls’ 
manure mixed with a little loam. In a week 
liter it was pnt on it was a network of white 
rootlets. Winter plants should be trained up 
near the glass, and the growths should be kept 
moderately thin. The small fruits swelling on 
tbs plants when housed will come in after out¬ 
door crops are over, and as soon as the short 
days let in the blooms should be artificially fer¬ 
tilised. The sorts we grow are Hathaway's Ex¬ 
celsior, Trophy, and Vick’s Criterion. We keep 
tbe plants starved until they have set a crop, ana 
then liberal feeding insures success.—J. G. L. 


DRAINING GARDENS. 

New beginners, whose gardens are badly drained, 
ire often puzzled to know why there crops 
make no progress. To all appearances they do 
their work as well as their neighbours, ana put 
their seed in according as the Gardening Calendar 
indicates, yet somehow their crops are two or 
three weeks later than other people’s, who seem 
to be gardening under the same conditions ai 
themselves, until the whole science of gardening 
seems to them a mystery. This often arises from 
the fact that soils, and more particularly subsoils, 
are different in their textnre within a very small 
area, in the same district; and it also arises from 
tome gardens having been better drained than 
others, in the same neighbourhood ; yet in all 
other respects having the same conditions as to 
subsoil. There may be a good fall for the surface 
water, so that little appears to remain on the 
land, and yet it may suffer from a surcharge of 
water. I know of several fields adjoining a graz¬ 
ing meadow that lie on sloping ground, and yet 
they are oovered with rank rushes (always an in¬ 
dication of wet,) simply because the subsoil is 
clay, and the rainwater that goes down into the 
mil remains on the clay beneath. Rain water has 
saline properties which fertilize the soil as it 
passes through it, but if it oannot get away this 
very fertilising property causes an excess of 
hamus, and makes the land sour, which causes 
it to be cold andproduoe rank grasses and rushes, 
and where the land so water-logged is used for 
gardening purposes the produce is baokward ; 
as Und by being badly drained loses 8 ° to 10 ° of 
heat, and not only bo, bat it so dilates the plait 
food that the plants have to penetrate deeper to 
find what they require. The most uninitiated 
knows that we could have no vegetation without 
rain; in fact, the rain in falling through the air 
dissolves some of the oxygen and carbonic acid 
pa which it contains, and this rain, holding car- 
hoaio acid in eolation, dissolves the heavier par¬ 
ticles of the soil, and its effects are so powerful 
wat in time it will destroy stone and if allowed 
to press through the soil it aerates it, and so pre¬ 
pare! it that the plants take it in as food. But it 
* the exoesB of moisture that defeats the unini¬ 
tiated, and retards the growth of his crops. It 
mwt not be inferred from the foregoing remarks 
that surface draining has no value. In many oases 
it is all that is required ; but where the subsoil is 
day. underground tile drainingshould be resorted 
fcJW drain tiles (3 in.) at intervale of a few 
I*™* all along the garden, commencing 2 ft. 
tiwn the fenoe, 3 ft. deep, and emptying them- 
•slvei into a 6 -in. main, laid 3 J ft. below the sur¬ 
face down the centre walk; this main drain to 
wupty itself into a still deeper ditch, or oovered 
drain. Sometimes all that is required to give 
efficient drainage is to clean out the ditches, 
fan ia the only draining done on a place that I 
®tow of where the land is entirely vegetable soil 
(m sonie plaoes 16 ft. deep ). A friend of mine 
catches all his drainage in a pond where he breeds 
(cwp I believe) that he sells to anglers for 
bait for fishing with. G.C. 

Seek*. 


given too strong. Some people make a great mistake 
m thinking that the stronger it is given the more 
benefioial it will be to the plants; but this is entirely 
wrong, as instead of nourishing and stimulating 
the plants, it burns away the roots and oauses fail¬ 
ure where success was expected. Again, unless the 
pots are full of roots it will be better to dispense 
with it altogether, as pure water will be qnite 
sufficient for them. One part liquid manure to 
three parts water will be quite strong enough 
for any ordinary plants, suoh as Fuchsias, Gera¬ 
niums, &o. This applied two or three times a 
week will be much more benefioial than stronger 
doses given seldomer. — William Little, 
Ardgowan, 

ANBWJ0RS TO QUHRIBS. 

MISCWLLAinOUS. 

7731.—Geraniums not blooming.— 
“ Geranium ” is only like many other learners 
in the art of growing flowers ; they resort to 
artificial means to do that which nature would 
do of itself. He has been doseing his plants 
with sulphate of ammonia, and now be asks if 
he should remove the leaves when they are 
grown large to make the Geraniums bloom ? In 
the first place I should assume that the green¬ 
house has not a sunny aspect, and conse¬ 
quently will be rather too cold for Geraniums, 
and that the plants have had too much water 
given to them in giving them the ammonia, and 
also the fact of this chemical being given to 
them in large quantities will cause them to grow 
beyond their strength, continually making leaves 
and no buds, and at the same time exhausting 
the soil, for this is the effect that a too free use 
of ammonia has upon the Boil. The leaves of a 
plant should never be removed till they begin 
to fade, as it is through the leaves that the 
plaut or tree breathes; and it is also through 
the leaves that all plants take in a large propor¬ 
tion of nourishment; and they have never duly 
performed their work till they be /in to wither 
and droop. Keep the plants moderately dry, and 
ttfioe a week give them a little weak liquid 
manure made by pouring boiling water npon 
fresh horse manure, and add a little soot. See 
that the drainage in the pots is good, and give 
plenty of sunlight. As tne greenhouse is in a 
town there will be a large quantity of smoke 
and dust constantly falling on the lights ; keep 
them well cleaned.—G. (J., Eccles. 


Wat of tir and sifted ashes or Band, and so on 
fi ntil a sufficient substance has been given, or, 
!?L until four coats have been accumulated. 
Abe work should be done when the weather and 
Abe materials are dry, and the roller should be 
°*ed over the sand to level and firm the surface. 

Using liquid manure.— In using liquid 
®*®ws great oare ought to betaken that it is 
Digitized by 


7729.—Darkening loam.— The lightness 
of the colour of “A Beginner’s” soil arises 
through its being almost purely a mineral soil— 
the. opposite of which ia Moss land, that it, 
entirely composed of vegetable matter—hence 
Moss land or bog land (which are identical) is 
always nearly black, and it is this absence of 
vegetable matter in the soil that oauses it to be 
of such a pale hue. Every barrowful of dry 
leaves or heap of garden refuse, such as old 
Cabbage - stalks, &o., and weeds, when pro¬ 
perly rotted, in a certain degree produce the 
desired effeot; it not only improves the colour, 
but it also improves the texture and quality of 
the soil; in faot, soil that is devoid of vegetable 
matter in its composition is not suited to the 
growth of many things, as, for instance, Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, Ferns, Azaleas, Cupressus, and bulbs, 
which includes the whole Lily tribe. Most plants 
grow better in soil that is largely composed of 
vegetable matter, as it helps the soil to retain 
its moisture in very droughty weather, and it 
also gives the soil a more elastic and spongy 
nature, that ejables the small, fibrous roots of 
plants the more easily to wire through the soil. 
Incorporate with the soil a good supply of soot 
and oow manure on what will be of more perma¬ 
nent benefit in darkening the soil, add a few 
cartloads of peat, whioh is the element the soil 
is most in want of.—G. C. t Eccles. 

-Mix soot with the mould, placing it 

carefully on the surface as it is very light, then 
put a layer of soil gently over it, stir it all up 
with a trowel thoroughly and the mould will 


Asphalt© for walks.—The following is 
‘good, simple, and cheap way of asphalting walks: 
hive the foundation levelled ; put on it a coat 

***♦ silt some road sand or coal I assume a dark, rich appearance. Soot is very 
eraf* r*. er ^ ihmkly. When dry put on another | beneficial to plants. I invariably mix some 


plants. I invariably mix some 
soot with all the mould I prepare for all kinds 
of plants, and have never found any ill-effects 
to result, but on the contrary. An old box with 
cover kept in a quiet corner is the receiver of 
my soot for each cleaning of the cooking-stove, 
so I have a stock always on hand. I find it in¬ 
valuable, especially to dig into the flower beds 
where worms abound.—H. B. S., Norwich, 


7644.— Plants failing. —Having proved 
that the soil is too heavy for annuals ana low- 
growing plants, I should advise that all the oo- 
enpants be taken np early in the month of Sep¬ 
tember, and carefully laid in again to preserve 
them. The soil should then have a good dressing 
of fresh hot lime during dry weather, ana 
previous to doing so the gronnd should be dug 
up to a depth of 12 in. The lime should then 
be spread on the surface, if the weather is likely 
to be dry, it might remain so for twenty-four 
hours, but not otherwise, as the lime should be 
lightly forked in before it gets wet. It is of no 
use to put sand or grit on a heavy soil, as it 
soon finds its way down out of the reaoh of the 
roots; besides the lime, add leaf-mould, ooal 
ashes, and old tan ; if these ingredients are well 
mixed with the soil it cannot fail to be benefited 
by them. In making a selection of plants 
suitable for such a soil, and where sings abound, 
I should advise the following : Hepatioas, Erioa 
herbacea, Iberig corrifolia, Pyrethruma, double 
and single Wallflowers, herbaceous Psaonies, 
Phloxes, Michaelmas Daisies, Canterbury Bells, 
Sweet Williams, Veronicas, Hemerocallis, 
CEnothera macrocarpa. Penistemons, Polemo- 
nium cceruleum, Polyanthus, Primroses, Sym¬ 
phytumasperrimum, Rudbeokias, Thaliotrums, 
Antirrhinums, Aquilegias, Alyssum saxatile, 
and Campanulas.—J. C. C. 

7479 and 7469.— Spent Hops and Pan¬ 
sies —I have used a great deal of spent Hops 
during the last few years, and though I cannot 
say I have made any particular experiments 
with it in connection with Pansies, yet in a 
general way I have found it an excellent manure 
for these and nearly all other plants that de¬ 
light in a rich, open soil. Ia heavy olay or stiff 
loamy soils especially it is peculiarly valuable, 
giving quite as good, if not better results than 
leaf-mould. I had a bed of Asters last year, the 
finest I ever saw, many of the flowers (Victorias) 
measuring 3& in. to 4 in. over, with very 
ordinary cultivation in a poor, almost ex¬ 
hausted soil. They had abundance of deoayed 
Hope and nothing else, so the conclusion to be 
arrived at is plain. Of course the Hops must be 
decayed; I use them for hotbeds one year, 
and work them into the soil the next. If you 
can get them, I should oertainly say use as 
many as possible, but near London the large 
nurserymen are so keen for them it is usually 
difficult to get any quantity—at least, I find 
it so.— B. C. R. 

7723.—Eoonomioal pits.— 1 * Lill, Ire¬ 
land,” may build a frame of stone (not a pit) 
on the ground level, 3 ft. above ground at the 
back, and 2 ft. in front, and not less than 9 in. 
thiok. Lay the foundation 1 ft. below the sur¬ 
face. The frame must be a little less, all ways, 
than the lights, to allow them to extend be¬ 
yond the stonework, so that the rain water 
may fall straight on to the ground, instead of 
running down the masonry and washing out the 
mortar, and damping the wall. It is not likely 
that 11 Lill ” will require any artifical heat; but 
if he should, he may build a fireplaoe at one 
end of the frame, by sinking 3 ft., and fixing 
his grate, and carrying his flue under the frames 
the whole length, gradnally rising from the 
fireplaoe, and rising to the chimney at the other 
end of the frame. If 11 Lili ” wants anything 
better than this, I should recommend a slow 
combustion stove and hot-water apparatus.— 
G. 0., Eccles. 

7738.—Salt water for flowers.— To use 
salt water for watering any kind of plants re¬ 
gularly is a very dangerous experiment, ex¬ 
cept the sea water in percolating through the 
sand loses most of its saline properties before 
it reaches the wells in 44 J. S. A.’s ” garden. Ifi 
be bat slightly saline, such plants as Hyacinths, 
Onions, Celery, and Cabbages, might be watered 
with it, but it would be safest only to water a 
few plants at first, and see the effect it has 
npon them before the whole of the plants are 
watered with the liquid. With reference to 
plants indoors, 44 J. 8. A.” will require to be 
more oautious still, as these have not the ad van 
tage of an occasional shower of rain to wash 
the salt out of the soil.—G. C., Eccles. 

7735.—Heat for greenhouse.—To heat a 

r eenhoaae such as “ Oobden Road ” possesses, 
ft. by 6 ft., it will requires paraffia-oil lamp with 
a long tin tube to carry away the smoke, or, if 
the expense be not too great, a ga® jet would he** 
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the house better. This will not be practicable, 
except there is gas laid on the premises near 
to the greenhouse. Get a tinman to make a tin 
tube nearly the length of the greenhouse, with 
a funnel-shaped mouth, to fix above the lamp or 
jet, and having a chimney to go through the 
roof, with a tin oap fitted above the top of the 
chimney to keep out the rain. You will then 
get the heat without the paraffin or gas fumes. 
-G. C., Eccles. 

7659.—Todea superba. — Perhaps the plant 
has been frequently watered overhead, ana the 
moisture resting on the leaves has caused them 
to assume a rusty appearance. Under a glass 
oase but little water is needed as there is not 
much evaporation from the soil. We would 
remove the glass for one or two hours every 
morning, not allowing a current of air to play 
upon the plant.—J. C. 

7625.-CaterpUara in Cabbages-—Last year I 
was troubled with the above pest, and was advised to 
dredge powdered Hellebore on the plants as soon as any 
Caterpillars appeared. The following morning nothing 
but the dead bodies were to be seen. Hellebore is a 

K ison, therefore the Cabbages must be carefully washed 
fore cookingJ. W. W. 

7675.—Zinnias foiling.—The plants have been 
over-watered. Zinnias shonld not have any water till 
the soil is quite dry, especially if in pots, and they do not 
seem to like hot sunshine when in a young state. If 
planted in nice, free, open soil, moderately watered, and 
shaded a little while young, they are pretty sure to suc¬ 
ceed.—B. C. R. 

7705.—Re-potting Primulas.—Certainly; if potted 
in nice open sandy sou, they may be buried rignt down to 
the collar ; they will there form fresh root#, and make 
finer and better plants in every way than if the neck were 
left above ground. Keep them close for a time after pot¬ 
ting.-B. C. B. 


Fibre refusa— F. V.— We cannot ray what is the 
lowest price fibre can be got for in Manchester, bat 
in London it can be bought at 3d. per bushel, or 120 
bushels for £1. 

Geo. Wap mouth.— Kindly send ns a bloom.- Mrs. 

F. L. — Kindly repeat your questions.- Allan. — 

The Clematis la a twining shrub, and not an herbaceous 

plant.- J. E. W.— Try Mr. Hawkins, Hillingdon Heath, 

Uxbridge. 

C. A. Byron.—We shonld think the stalks of the leaves 
had been injured in some way. The sun would then soon 

born np the leaf.- P.Womersley.—The stem appears 

to hsve been eaten off. 

H. S. C.— Well syringe with water in which has been 

boiled some Quassia chips, 4 oz. to the gal on.- 

Carnation .— W rite to Mr. Dickson or Mr. Buck, Central 
Avenue, Covent Garden. 

Alfred W. Squires.— “ Elementary Botany "by Henry 
Edmonds, is a new work just published which will pro¬ 
bably suit you. London : Longmans, Green, A Co. 

Names of Plants.— Old Castle.— 1, Lilium Marta- 

gon ; 2, Kubue nutkanus.- H. B.—1, Gymnostacbymn 

Pear cel; 2, Flttonia argyroneura; 3, species of Ditlfen- 
bachla. Harold JR.— Apparently Digitalis ferruginea. 

— Two Ferns.— 2, Asplenlum bulbiferum ; send better 

specimen of No. 1 (with spores, if possible).- T. T. H. 

— 5, Platycerium grande; 6, Phoenix .dactylifer*. Cannot 

name others from such material.- T. L.— 1, Xipbion 

vulgare (English Iris); 2, Boss (species); 4, Iris spuria. 

- Sub. — l, Viola Magpie; 3, Aspidium Pilix-mas 

cristata; 4, (Enothera riparU.- Young Botanist.—I, 

Philadelphia coronarius ; 2, Rhinanthus Crista-galli: 3, 

Fnmaria (species). - J. A. P. L. - Lymnanthus 

Douglas! - A. if. S.— Lilium Martagon. The other is 

probably L. pyranaicam.- R. W. W. —Aspidium culea- 

tum.- Nemo.— We have named your Cleroatla. 


QUERIES. 


Bolts tor Correspondents.— A U communica¬ 
tion! for insertion should be olearly and eoncuely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the Pubushbb. The name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be usedin the paper. Anstoersto Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be oq a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity <y 
G are an mo going to press a considerable time before the 
day of publication, it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us ao am. 

7804.—Building and stocking a greenhouse. 
—I live at the dirtiest end of a large, dirty town, say, 
near where town and country meet, but with smoke ana 
dirt in plenty. 1 have some thoughts of putting up a little 
greenhouse at the gable end of my house, south-west 
aspect, getting plenty of sun. 1 thought a house about 
16 ft. long ana of proportionate breadth, lean-to, heated 
by a row of hot-water pipes along front would be suit¬ 
able. The back wall will have the kitchen fire and a hot- 
water cistern at one end. This part of the wall is always 
warm, I may say hot, for if water is thrown on it is 
instantly converted into steam. What would be best to 
grow in such a place? Could I have a Vine ? What wonld 
be best heights at back and front, and best arrangement 
inside ? It is to be a tenant’s fixture and removable. Any 
informaton given through the columns of Gardening 
will be a boon.—T. A. 


7806.- Cabba^es.&c. v destroyed by grubs.— 


Last year I lost afifmy CabWei 
and Onions—grubs similar m 
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rubs ^BM iu^in a|^|oM 


Cauliflowers, Shallots, 
--w-— doing the 


mischief in each case. This year I have given both Cab¬ 
bages and Cauliflowers a plentiful supply of soot, and 
one good dressing of 6alt, but io vain ; they are all 
grubbed. Shallots and Onions seem all right so far. Can 
I do anything to kill the grabs and yet save the plants 
As “prevention is better than cure," I should feel 
greatly obliged if someone would tell me how 1 should 
dress the soil before planting & crop next year. The 
soil in my garden is light.—W. M. 

7806. —Vines fruiting.—In April last I planted two 
Black Hamburgh Vines inside a greenhouse, but they 
have not made much wood, but they put out a good 
deal of fruit, which I pinched off except one bunch. 
The bordeT is made up of sods pared from a pasture, 
burnt rubbish, old bones, old lime, oyster shells, and a 
little old manure. What can I do to make them grow 
more wood another year? In May I got other three 
Vines, which I have kept in pots, they have made a great 
deal of wood, but no fruit, nothing but tendrils or 
claspera. What can I do to make these fruit another 
year? I Intend planting them out as the others.— 
N. R. A. T. 

7807. —Standard and dwarf Roses.—I see many 
replies from “ G. C., Kccles,” In Gardening, and living 
in the same locality I should like to ask how it is my 
Rose trees do so bully ? I planted a lot in the early part 
of the year as well as they could be planted, viz , with 
good manure, Ac., and they all did well until flowering, 
when most of the trees put forth a [lot of buds, but then 
stopped, and they seem to suddenly stop in their growth, 
and the buds in many cases drop off and do not open. 
Would “G. C." kindly give me a hint as to whether it is 
possible to grow Roses at Eccles, and how to treat them? 
I bought my trees In Hertfordshire.—B. M. C., Eccles. 


7808. — Renovating fruit trees —I have recently 
come into possession of a garden containing old Apple 
and Pear trees, and Gooseberry and Currant bushes, 
which have evidently not been pruned or attended to for 
years past. I should like to know whether it Is necessary 
to prune the fruit trees (they are, I should think, about 
thirty years old), and how, and at what time of the 
year, it should be done ? also, whether anything should 
be done to the Red and Black Currents and Gooseberry 
bushes, and If so, when ?—J. D , Norwood. 

7809. — Season of vegetables— On April 171 sowed 
Early London Cauliflowers; on May 13, Early London 
Cauliflowers and Knight’s Protection Broccoli ; on May 
27,' Enfield Market Cabbage. When are these crops 
respectively likely to be fit for me ? Can I have Cabbage 
and Cauliflower through the winter ? If so, when must 
the seed be sown ? and will it do in the open ground ? I 
have some seed of Enfield Market Cabbage ; may it be 
sown now and succetsionally ?- R. T. L. 

7810. —Gardening for children. —Can anyone 
help and advise with a few simple plans for encourag¬ 
ing attention to small gardens in schools, special plant 
training, wild flower collecting, naming, Ac. ? I am 
anxious to promote this, and think knowing a little of 
what Is done elsewhere might be an as'Utanoe. The class 
of children are not quite the poorest, but have, perhap-, 
leas knowledge und garden power owing to living in 
towns and at schools.— Alice Lushington. 


7811.—Geraniums eaten.- Every summer I am 
plagued by having my Geraniums completely spoiled 
shortly after they commence to bloom by insects eating 
the buds. Can anyone suggest a means for preventing 
this ? Have earwigs a special liking for these flowerB ? 
and, If so, how oan I put a stop to their ravages? I may 
add that mine is a London garden, but with plenty of 
attention the other flowers bloom and do as well as can 
be excepted.—W. J. B. 

7812. —Cropping young Apple trees.-I hav e some 
Apple trees which I planted in March. They are grafted 
ou the Paradise stock. The stems of them are no thicker 
than one’s finger, and not more than 3 ft. high, yet they 
are almost covered with Apple*, having from thirty to 
forty each, and one has over eighty. Is it possible for 
them to mature the load they have? or should I pull 
some of them off, and how many ? I have mulched the 
tree*. What can be done more ?— N. R. A. T. 

7813. —Strawberries not fruiting.—Last Septem-' 

ber I planted a lot of unrooted Strawberry runners on some 
ground newly broken up out of an old pasture, which 
was deeply dug and heavily manured ; and now some of 
them are well loaded with fruit, but some of them have 
no fruit but many runners. Should I pull up all those 
which do not fruit, or how should I treat them that they 
will fruit next year?—N. R. A. T. 9 

7814. —Bulbs from seed.—I sowed lately some 
seeds of Iris Kicmpferi and have since learned that they 
are not likely to flower for seven years. Are seedlings 
of bulbous plants as a rule long in flowering? I sowed 
at the same time some Antherlcum lillastrum and A. 
Liliago, some Hellebores and Hyacinthus can dicans. 1 
should be glad to know whether I may expect flowers 
from these soon.—L. C. 

7815. —Irises dying off.— What is the cause of my 
yellow and purple Iris going off? Both the tops and the 
roota are evidently dying, while the bulbs are perfectly 
sound, and also some of the Spanish Iris are doing the 
same. Tbe soil is a light and sandy loam. I thought at 
first it was wlreworm, but I cannot find any at the 
roots or any other kind of insect.—G. Hudson. 

7816. —Buokwheat.-I shall be much obliged for In¬ 
formation relative to the cultivation of Buckwheat My 
seed was put in about Ihe middle of May, sowing it 
broadcast, and it has come up very thickly in some 
places. Likewise, I shall be glad to know how It Is after¬ 
wards prepared for chicken food.—R. J. C. 

7817. —Fuchsia leaves turning yellow.— Will 
someone tell me what is the cause of the leaves of my 
Fuchsias turning yellow and falling off? They make a 
good deal of wood, but show no signs of flowering Do 
they like sun or shade ? They are grown in horse manure 
decayed to powder.—W. H. 


7818.—Pruning Rosea—I have the Rose Madame 
Planlier on a wall, it has blossomed profusely. Should it 
be thinned out or pruned in any way ? Also, Well’s 
White, which is making some very large »hoots; should 
ibese be cat out, headed, or left to grow ? The some with 
cdmblng Myrlanthes.—B. W. 


7819. —Evergreens for window boxes—I 
should be glad to know when and how to strike cuttings 
of evergreen shrubs to make pot plants for window 
boxes for winter. If I am asking for too much at once 
please reply as to the fruit trees or bushes.—T. D., Nor¬ 
wood. 

7820. — Roses for suburban gardens.— Will any 
reader kindly oblige with a list of the best standard 
Roses suited for suburban garden, and the best time for 
planting ? I should like about fifteen or twenty different 
varieties.— C. C., Croydon. 

7821 — Propagating Begonias. - Will someone 
tell me if I can strike cuttings from Begonias, such u 
B. insignia? If so, at what time of year? and ought the 
cuttings to be put in a hotbed? als -, how ought the old 
plants to be treated after flowering ?—V. C. 

7822.— Wallflowers from layers. -Some time 
since I layered some Wallflowers, most of which are look 
ingwel! I shall feel glad if any reader can tell me if 
this way of propagating them is better than growing 
them from seed.—8. H. M. 

7828.—Scotch Briers cankered.-Wh&t it the 
oause of cankert d flower-buds on the small Scotch Brier 
Rose bushes? I have been told they succeed best in poor 
soil, and that the canker is caused by tbe garden soil 
being too rich for them. Can this be the case?-L C. 

7824.—Wlreworm in land.— I wish to know the 
quantity per acre of gas lime to be put on ploughed land 
In the autumn to kill wlreworm, without earth or itu 
nure being mixed with it, as stated in Gardening, Juqc 
24.1 have about eight acres full of wireworm.—T. H. H. 

7826.- Origin of Gloire de Dijon Rose-wto 
raised cr introduced the Rote Gloire de Dijon. When 
was it first bloomed, by whom, and, if then in trade, an 
they still in business, or other particulars as may inti rest 
an anxious Rosikke. 

7826. —Black-fly on Cucumbers.—What is tb? 
best remedy for black-fly on Cucumber plants. We hare 
tried paraffin oil, Fir-tree oil, and fumigating, but with 
out success.—C onstant Reader. 

7827. -Lobelias for edging —At what time of the 
year should I sow the seed, and what is the meth'xi 
adopted in sowing, in order to obtain tome good plants 
of Lobelia to form an edging to a garden path?-F. C. 

7828. — Slugs in gardens. — In my garden 1 
have hundreds of rluga. Is there no quicker remedy 
than the one suggested by “J. J.” of getting rid c'f 
them ?—J. F. 

7829. —Greenhouse Calceolarias -I want to 
save seed from my C lceolarias. Will some one tell me 
where the plants ought to be placed so that the teed 
may ripen ?—V. C. 

7830. —Flowers for bouquets. -In making a ton- 
quet at the end of July, what flowers and Fern would 
be most suitable ? and now should they be arranged f 
-M. Y. 

7831. — Arranging flowers.—Could anyone tell me 
an effective way of arranging flowers as a centre orna¬ 
ment for the table ? and what kind of vase or dpeigne is 
most suitable?-F lora. 

7832 —Culture Of Gloxinias.— An amateur gar¬ 
dener will very heartily thank anyone who can give blui 
directions for the cultivation of Gloxinias.—L ins 
Regis. 

7833.—Moving Pyrethrums.—I have some double 
Pyrethrnms that are In a bad state from slugs, In fact, 
one or two are dead. Can I remove them now to a mow 
suitable aspect and Boil without much risk?—B. W. 

7834 -Pelargonium blooms not opening- 
Wby do not the flowers of the zonale Pelargonium Tilitl 
Beale ex and ? The trusses on a good healthy plant fail 
to do so?-H S. C. 

7835. —Dlelytras from seed.—Can Dieljtraspecta 
bills be successfully raised from seed, and when is th* 
proper time to sow it ?—Violet. 

7836. — Aquatic plant.— I shonld like to know the 
names of a dozen taU flowering plants that would statui 
In pots in a shallow pond.—Mrs. W. 


POULTRY. 

Ducks plucking their feathers.—I bare s 
brood of ducks that are now about six weeks old, 
and the wing feathers are just growing, but they 
have got into the habit of pulling each other! 
feathers out of the wing, which causes the wingta 
bleed, and they seem to swallow the feathers. The 
food they have been having has been barley m?* 
and boiied Greens mixed, three times daily. Per¬ 
haps some one can suggest a cause and remedy. J 
Bhould mention that they have a large tub of watei 
to bathe in occasionally.—T. H. E. 

Makin g an incubator.—I shonld feel obliged 
if any reader wonld tell me bow to make an incu- 
bator and artificial mother P —Southgate. 

Establishing a poultry form-—I wish to com 
mence a poultry farm for the production of eggi 
for the market, and should be glad of some sdriei 
on the subject- How muoh land should I reqairi 
for 400 laying hens to have a good run ? Do beni 
lay better in large numbers together or in smalle 
pen8 ? Wbat results may I reasonably look for fron 
tbie number of hens ?—Eccles. 

Ducks laying.—I should like to ssk reader 
who keep ducks to state how many eggs iheynfuall 
get from a given number of ducks in one. season, a 
I think mine have laid very well. I have eight duel 
batched April 15,1881. They began laying st S* 
months and a half old, and I have up to this dat 
(June 15, 1682, which makes them just fourtce. 
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Latin old) 1102 €gffs, and I know I have lost 
KTenJ, but that has been the number brought in 
The dadt* ire still on laying.—0 H , Gloucester. 


BBSS. 

Modern bee-keeping.—Would “Bum” kindly 
inform ms where to get one or two of the best 
raadern books on bee-keeping he speaks of.— 

W. 3. A. 

Base not working- —I hare a swarm of Jane 3 
is i box hire, (not a bar-frame, and no feed-hole), 
tie swarm is now three weeks old, and no pollen has 
bees carried in. On June 15 1 smoked the hive and 
trued it up and found only two small pieces of 
r«nb made, thickly covered by the bees; 1 displaced 
suae bees to search the comb, oould see neither 
brood, bee-bread, or honey; was unable to see much 
<•? the comb; did not see the queen, though she 
my have been there; there are several drones, 
which seems strange to me, as there are none in 
my other swarm, doing well in a bar-frame hive. 
Cua toy one from my description say what is wrong, 
ud what should be done. —Non Plus. 

Bee veil.— Dorking. — Get J yd. of black or 
green “leno,” join the selvages, and make a hem 
\ in. deep round one end, draw this tn with a piece 
*r ilaetio long enongh to go round a hat- Fit it 
a the hat, and tuck the loose end of the veil all 
roind the shoulders under the dress. It is a per- 
:> .-t safeguard for head, face, aud throat, and the 
brim of a straw hat keeps it from coming too near 
tlir race. 1 like also to dispose the fulness, so that 
there is Tery little just in front-— Comm a- 
—Do not fasten your veil round your neck and 
•-boulders at all, let it come light down to your 
wist, have sleeves in it, and allow plenty of room. 
-H.R.P. 


they take kindly to those belonging to the wild 
ones. I should think they would fetch a good price 
in the market.—H. P. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Bummer beverages —I shall be much obliged 
if any reader of Gardening will give some good 
reoipea for non alooholio beverages within the 
reach of poor people, and to take the place of beer. 
—Blum Ribbon. 

. Making jam firm—Put all the sugar to be used 
into the stewpan, when it boils add the frnit, boil it 
until yon think it done enough, or take ont a little 
in a spoon and drop it on a small plate, when it 
cools, if firm, it is done. I do all my preserves in 
this way, and the frnit remains whole. I have 
Rhubarb done this way from last year, also Straw¬ 
berry quite firm.—Torsi. 

Rhubarb wine. — Will some one give me a 
recipe for making Rhubarb wine P 1 have a lot of 
nice Victoria Rhubarb and should like to utilise it. 
—L. Y. 

Home-made lemonade_“C. B.” will find the 

following make excellent lemonade for keeping : 
Four ounces of powdered citric acid, two sornples 
of essence of lemon well mixed together; boil four 
pounds of lump sugar in two pints of water; skim 
well, and when half cold add the acid, and bottle 
for use. One tablespoonfnl to a tumbler of water.— 
T. T. M. 

Making Sauce.—- Can anyone tell me the name 
of the sauce which is always used in Paris to serve 
with French Beans and Scarlet Runners. These 
delightful vegetables will soon be in season, and I 
thought it just possible that some reader might be 
able to tell me how this special sauce is made. 
G. Bubgk. 


BIRDS. 

Breeding Belgian canaries.—Will anyone tell 
xe the treatment Belgian . canaries require when 
Ceding ? Is it true they will not hatch their own 
fg;p ? if so, what mast I do ? and must they be kept 
aput from other ordinary canaries ? and what kind 
it cage and food mast they have during breeding ? 
-Ayuby. 

Canary losing its feathers.—Can anyone tell 
rae what I can do for my oanary, it has keen losing 
jfc feathers for the last six months, and has quite 
left off singing ? It has been fed upon canary and 
»pe wed. I have given ifr saffron in its water, and 
a ittle chickweed now and then.— Flora. 

Bird lime—Would any reader kindly oblige me 
«ith a recipe for making bird lime and oblige.— 
A. T. M. 

Birds for aviary.—Will "A. d’A.” kindly inform 
He if the birds mentioned below are hard bill and 
eating birds suitable with those he advised 
• me time since in Gardening Illustrated • Foreign 
Haeb»s, Napoleon Bishops, Weaver Birds, Wax- 
Ui's, Yellow and Black Orioles. If yon can recom- 
cnid ether sorts please name them. 1 have an 
i?i»ry boilt on “ A. D f A.’s” principle, as advised 12 
fr, square, and would it do to add any of the English 
fin.hes with foreign birds ? — A. Antro. 


AQUARIA. 

Fish not thriving.—I have some gold fish in a 
time basin in a fernery slightly warmed. The fish 
k ave been ia the same place over two years ; two 
Jure died, and the rest do not grow in tho least. 
Tb»ir oolours are very bright. They are very tame 
rad lively. The water rans in gently and runs off 
tt'O same. Ought there to be stones in the basin P — 
C. W. 

Breeding gold fish.—I have a circular pond in 
tas garden 13 ft. in diameter, with Water Lilies 
srovmg freely in it, there are in it twenty-one 
jrangfiah which were hatched in 18/9, this is now 
t^ir third summer and they are still a brown 
i?° ft PP* a ™ce as yet of becoming red as 
yl* generally are. Can any reader kindly ex- 
puis the cause P— A Subscriber. 

'Goldfish dying.—I should feel obliged for any 
information with regard to keeping gold-fish. I bad 
ttme a abort time back which came to the top of the 
1 ■« if for air, and soon died off one by one (al 
qjwi I have plenty of plants in the aquarium). 


Wfflwi haree.—In answer to “ H. R. M.” con- 
Belgian hares, I beg to reply that I have 
frJj fL* D0 . w * or mor ® than a* year, and have 
increase very rapidly. The doe bad 
^thirty young in the year. I think they eat a 
A feed mine on hay grass dried in vhe 
t l ' Py ed potatoes, bran, mangold, and turnips in 
hill v ‘i k* ve *ko BOme cf them out on a 
Jk 8 L® r ® are ones, but I cannot say 
oeuur «tey made burrows of their own or not, bnt 
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German salad—Cut cold Potatoes, Brussels 
Sprouts, Seakale, Cauliflower, or Broccoli, or any 
kind of boiled Cabbage, in shoes ; season with oil 
and vinegar, pepper and salt, and chopped Parsley. 
Beetroot and sbred raw Apples may also be added. 

Soup.—Would some one give a recipe for the 
making of soup for ordinary poi poees ont of kitchen 
weste ?-J. J. P. 


Of) nnn PARROTS imported annually—A 

Uvivvv beautiful African grey, with crimson tail, 
sent to any address, package included, for 15a. If not satis¬ 
factory on receipt money returned. A hoBt of other stock. 
Beautiful Singing Canaries, small foreign birds, pet Mon¬ 
keys, Tortoises, Peacocks' feathers, 5000 Parrot cages, and 
fresh arrivals daily. The Grey Parrot—the Thirty Guinea 
Bird—that took the two first prizes at the Surrey Show in 
1878 and 1881, was purchased from me a young bird.— 
WILLIAM CROSS, largest importer in the world, Liver¬ 
pool_ 


riAME FOWLS FOR STORE.—Orders should 

VT now be booked for store birds, to be delivered in about 
eight weekB; February and March hatched ; all from show 
birds. Cockerel and three pullets at 22s. the pen. This is a 
genuine opportunity to secure good birds at a fair price. 
Eggs 5s. per dozen.—WM. SYDENHAM, Water Orton, 
near Birmingham. 


T C. STEVENS’ HORTICULTURAL, 

0 . SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY 8ALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application, or post free. 

ft IM MEL’S NEW SEASON - PERFUMESTex- 

-Lb tracted direct from flowers with his patent Myrogene — 
White Heliotrope, White Pink, While Lilac, White Rose, 
Malvetta, Rose Laurel W'allfiower, Sweet Pea, Syringa, Ac. 
All from 2s. 6<L-EUGENE RIMMEL, 96, Strand ; 128, 
Regent Street; and 24, Coinhill, London ; and 9, Boulevard 
des Capuciues, Paris. _ 

pONCRETE, Concrete, Concrete.—The best 

V-» material for stable floors, cow-houses, greenhouses, and 
all farm buildings, warehouses, basements, yards, carriage 
drives, garden walks, causeways, and fire-proof flooring. It is 
impervious to damp and vermin-proof. Estimates, samples, 
and references free on application. Experienced workmen 
sent to all parts of the country, and none bnt the best mate¬ 
rials used. All work guaranteed. Note the address—W. H. 
KIRTLAN, Headingley Concrete Works, Leeds. 

TT EEL’S GARDENER’8 FRIEND & BLIGHT 

Xk. DESTROYER.—Used by Gardeners of H.R.H. the 
PRINCE OF WALES, Ac. A free, non-injurious fluid, easily 
applied. No more smoke. Invaluable for ladies. 3d. per 
gallon (concentrated). Interesting descriptive Pamphlet and 
Report gratis.—Mr. HAWES, Walcot Parade, Bath. Please 
write, j lb. sample case, post free, Is. _ 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 

Canes, 2s. each extra, allowed for when returned. 
Price 9s. 6d., Price 9s. 6d., 

234 squares, Sj by 61 261 squares 8> by 61 

(in one case). (in one case). 

Beet Quality. Beet Quality. 

Price 9s. 6d., 300 squares, 8 by 6. 

Other sizes quoted for on application. 


HENRY WAldI WRIGHT. Glass and Lead Merchant 
_Alfred Stieet, Boar Lane, LEEDS- 

HARDENING GUIDE, by HOOPER.-Finest 

U work in our language for the guidance of the amateur 
With it he may learn all he requires to know of flower, vege¬ 
table, and fruit. Cloth, 284 pages, 600 illustrations, 2s. 6d. 
(post free, 2s. lid.), of HOOPER A CO., Covent Garden, 
W.C., and Booksellers. 


The Publisher begs to announce that the position# of Adver¬ 
tisements cannot be settled beforehand, nor can any guarantee 
be given for the continued repetition oj the same Advertisement 
in successive weeks 
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A S SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL GARDENS, 

•£* the leading gentry, and florists of the United K ln g dn m 
Thousands of testimonials. Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse, Is. 6d. 
per sack; 10 for 13s.; 15 for 18s.; 30 for 39s., all sacks In¬ 
cluded ; truck (loose), free on rail, 40s. Brown Fibrous Peat. 
6s. per sack ; 5 for 22s. 6d. Black Fibrous Peat, 4h. 6d. per 
sack ; 5 for 20s. Sacks, 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand, Is. 6<L 
per bushel; 14s. per half ton ; 25s. per ton. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Leaf Mould, and Peat Mould, Is. per bushel. Pre¬ 
pared compost for potting, Is. 4d. per bushel; 5e. per sack. 
Fresh Sphagnum Moss, 8s. 6<L per Back ; 2». Ud. per bushel. 
Sacks, 4<L each. Genuine Peruvian Guano, blood and bone, 
crushed bones, and all other kinds of manures. Garden 
Sticks and Labels, Virgin Cork, shading and tying materials. 
Russia Mats. Tobacco Cloth and Paper. Best in the mar¬ 
ket, imported solely by us. Speciality Roll Paper, Is. per 
lb. ; 28 lb. 26s. Cloth, 8d. per lb.; 28 lbs., 18s. Write for free 
Pnc6 Liftt. 

W. HERBERT A CO., Horticultural Supply Stores, 19, New 
Broad Street, City. London, E.C. (turning by Gow’b, Fish¬ 
monger). One minute from Broad Street Railway Station. 
For beautiful Flowers and Fruits use J. IIao arty's 
“GARDEN REQUISITES," 

„ _ at reduced Prices. 

fjOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-bushel bag, 

V, r?' \ ® f ° r 21s • included; truck (loose), 23s.; Selec¬ 
ted Orchid Peat, 5s. bd. per Back, 5 for 25s.; Best Brown 
Fibious Peat, 5s. per sack, 5 for 22s. 6d.; Black Fibrous 
Peat, 4s. 6d. per sack. 5 for 20s., sacks 4<L each; Coarse Silver 
Sand, Is. 6d. per bushel; Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, 
and Peat Mould, Is. per bushel. Manures of all kinds: 
fresh Sphagnum. Garden Sticks and Labels, Russia Mats, 
Ac. Tobacco Cloth and Paper. The best imported. Cloth, 
8d. per lb.; Speciality Paper, lOd. per lb. Write for Price 
List.—J. HAGARTY, Garden Requisite Stores, Union 
Chambers, Wormwood Street, Old Broad Street. London. E.C. 


HARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fibre 

VJ Refuse. 4d. per bushel, 100 for 25s.; truck (loose). 40s. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—^5e. 6d. ner sack. 5 sacks 25s., 
sacks 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per sack, 5 sacks 22k.. 
sacks 4<L each. Coaree Silver Sand—Is. 9d. per bushel 15s. half 
ton. 26s. per ton ; in 2 bushel bags, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam. Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel. Sphagnum 
Moss, 8s. 6tL per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, Virgin 
Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats, Ac. Write for free 
Price List, H. G. 8MYTH, 17a, CoalYard, Drury Lane (late 
of Castle Street, Long Acre). 

fjOCOA-NUT FIBRE~REFUSE, by UhubVs 

V/ Patent Process. July 1, 1882. In consequence of the 
great scarcity of Husks aud enormous Continental demand 
for our " Refuse," we are compelled from this date to ad¬ 
vance prices as follows, and only orders accompanied by 
remittance will receive attention (in rotation). We also find 
it necessary to caution purchasers to beware of spurious 
Imitations, and buy the genuine Refuse direct. Sacks, la 6d. 
each • 10 sacks, 13a.; 15 sacks, 18«.; 20 sacks, 23a.; 30 sacks, 
30s. (all sacks included)- truck load, free on rail, £2 
Limited quantities of P.M. special quality granulated, in 
sacks only. 2s. 6d. each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for potting 
and use in conservatory. Terms, strictly cash with order. 
To obtain the genuine article, buy direct from the manufac¬ 
ture, CHUBB, ROUND A CO., Fibre Works, West Ferry 
Millwall, London, E. 

r]OCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best quality; 

V , 4 bushel bag, Is. 4d. ; 15 bags, 14s.; 30 bags, 25s.; truck 
load, 33s. All garden requisites.—A FOULON, 32, St. Mary 
Axe. 

TlENYN’S unrivalled TOBACCO CLOTH and 

AJ PAPER.—Paper, 7tL perlb., 14 lbs, 8s.; Cloth, 8d. per lb., 
14 lbs., 9 b. ; Roll j»aper, 9tL per lb.—J. DENYN, 73, Rendle- 
sham Road, Clapton. 

fJONCENTRATED TOWN MANURE, con- 

taining 8 per cent, ammonia, equal to 35 per cent, sul- 
1 hate of ammonia. Delivered at Warrington Stations in bags 
of 2 cwt. each, at £7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, 
Town Hall, Warrington. 

rjHARCOAL, finely powdered, invaluable for 

vJ lawns and old gardens : prevents clubbing in Cahhatroa 


PXTRAstout and strong 1’ANNED NETTING, 

LI 2 yards wide, l£d. per yard; 4 yards wide. 3d. per 
yard; 2 yards wide, 10s. per 100 yards; 4 yards wide. 20s. per 
100 yds. NEW TWINE NETTING. 1 in. mesh, 1 ydwfae, 
2d. ;2 yards wide, 4tL ; 4 yards wide, 8d. per yard. GARDEN 


ftXTRA Stout Thick TANNED GARDEN 

J-J NETTING, 1, 2, 3, 4 yds. wide. Id. per square yd.; 200 


Terrace, Newtown, Huntingdon. 


•PANNED NETTING.—Special quality and 

-L small 1-in mesh, 1, 2, aud 4 yds. wide, at Id., 2d., and 
4d. per yard. Best for protecting fruit. Ac. Russia Mata, 
Raffia Fibre, Tiffany, Ac., Ac —MARENDAZ A FISHER, 
9, James 8treet, Covent Garden. 

POULTRY WIRENETTING. GALVANISED, 

J- can be obtained at exceptionally low prices from 
FRANCIS MORTON akd Co. (Limited), 1, Delahay Street, 
Westminster. Price L is ts on application. 


pAINl. — Large Quantity for sale specially 
4. prepared for Horticultural buildings, greenhouses, 
Ac., 2 d. per lb., all colours; improved zinc white paint, 444. 
lb.; white lead, 23s. cwt.; fine oak varnish, 7s gallon ; cash.— 
A. LEETE A Co.. P aint Manufactur ers, 129, London Rd. , 8.E. 
fPHE NTW GARDEN H0>E, made upon the 

J- principle of the fire hose used by Captain Shaw, C7B., Chief 
Officer of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. It is much cheaper 
and far more durable than white rubber or fabric hose. 
Private customers supplied at trade prices. 8ample free.— 
MERRYWEATHER A SONS, 63, Long Acre, London, W.«. 
Works: Greenwich. 

rj.REKN HOUSES THE MILLION- 

VJ Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse. 10 it. by 7 ft., £4, 
Conservatory, 12 ft. by 8 ft., £8. Vinery, 20 ft., £7. Tenant's 
Fixtures. Drawings, 3d. — Yorkshire Horticultural Works, 
Win till ill, Shipley. __ (1892 

A FEW Garden Seats (5 ft. to 6 ft. long, wood) 
to be sold cheap, quite new; lawn mowers from 21s. ; 
Brass Syringes, Watering Cans, Garden Hose, and Virgin 
Cork at JOHN ADAMS, Ironmonger, Leicester. Carriage 
paid on orders over £2. 

Original fram 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 





SEE THE NEW 

\ \ American Lawn Mower 

The ‘ PRESIDENT,’ 

Before you X. X Awarded Twenty-four First 
buy any X \ Gold. Silver, and Bronze 
other. It is X X Medals at Exhibitions in 
the beet in the X X America, and Europe, 
world, and its salo X^X Carriage paid to any Sta- 
exoeeds any other. XX tion ' 

Unsurpassed ^for 

rabidity,’ and 
Lioutness or I 

DRAuarrr, when 1 XfftSfrY 

cutting long or \ M 

short, wet or dry. RAnk, 

grass. Ecerv ma¬ 
chine uncondition- - y 

ally warranted. f ' 

Hand Sizes : V ; ; 

;phesi- . 

10 in. 63s. ;°12 in.,’84s.; 14in., 105s.; 16 in.. ; 126a.; 18 in., 14 
List of Pony and Horae Moxcers on application. 
THOMAS McKENZIE & SONS, Limited 
16, Holborn Viaduct, London ; 

Dawson Street, Dublin ; A Victoria Street, Belfast. 


"Gather honey from your flowers." 

Neighbour’s Celebrated Bee-hives 

For taking Honey without the destruction of the Bees. 
Philadelphia Exhibition, 1876. Par it Exhibition, is 7 £ 

S al Three 8ilver Medal* 

C»eo. Neighbour 4 Sons 

neighbours 

Cottage Bee-hive 

As originally introduced 
£y George Neighbour & 
1 Sons, working Three 

\ Bell Glasses, Is neatly 

} |1 and strongly made of 

-.3_J i Straw. It has Three 

l—Windows in the Lower 

This Hire will be feuti 

—-Q— j ——— to possess many precti- 


BEFORE purchasing 

TENTS or HAMMOCKS 

Send for CHAPMAN’S Illustrated Prioe List. 


YOUTHS, 7s. 6d. ! ADULTS, from 10s. 6d. 

RLINOTNG APPARATUS from 5*. 6d. 

IMPROVED GARDEN TENTS 
From 468. 

Easily adjusted. Great comfort at small cost. 


] | cal advantages, and ii 
—! more easy of manage- 
— - ment than any other 
Bee-hire that has beet 
introduced. 

Price, complete, £115 0 
Stand for ditto, 0 10 6 


LAWN MOWERS 


15 per cent, for cash off makers' price ■ 
. CARRIAGE PAID. 


12, Railway Approach, London Bridge Station, 9.E. 


LAWN MOWERS.—Shank’s, Green’s, Excelsior, Ac. 
Garden Seats, Rollers. Engines, Barrows, L Tools. 

Complete Illustrated Garden Catalogue for 18S2, post free. 
DEANE & 00., 40, King William Street, London Bridge- 


S^WEET BEEATH 

SECURED BY 

Cachous 


No. 74.—Three-quarter Span-roof Garden Frame 

CASH PRICES— Carriage Paid 
No. 2 size .. 8 ft. long .. 6 ft. wide—£4 15 0 

No. 3 size .. 12 ft. long .. 6 ft. wide.... 6 10 0 

No. 4Rize .. 16 ft. long .. 6 ft. wide— 8 5 0 

These frames give great height in the oentre. They are 

13 in. high in front, 24 in. high at the back, and 32 In. at the 
ridge. Front or baok lights turn over. Set-opes ore provided 
for ventilating. Are mado of the best hard red deal, all 
ixvinted four coats of best oil colour. The lights are glazed 
with best 21-oz. English glass. For testimonials, see our 
Catalogue, free on application. Carriage paid to any Railway 
Station in England and Wales, also to Edinburgh and Dublin. 

Estimates for Garden Frames, Pit Lights, Sashes, etc. 

" Homestead, Dundrum 

" AD. Henry McComas having had 64 ft. of the No. 74 
frame, he considers it very satisfactory.” 

BOULTON & PAUL, Norwich. 


From winch the Combs can be removed at side openiig 
whilst supers are on. This Hive affords remarkable facility 
lor manipulation, because the frames can also be taken out 
from top as with other Frame Ilives, and at the wr tlm*- 
affords great opportunity for full inspection, having gh &3 on 
three sides, closed with shutters. 

Price , complete icith Cover and Stand, 42s .; also Bar Fra »i* 
Hires of most approval construction, at 7s. 6 (L, 12a Gd. to 15* 
each. 

"THE APIARY," >y Alfred Neighbour, 5s„ poshge 
* , * now ly-aiTanged catalogue of other improved Hive* 

and Appliances, with Drawings and Prices, sent on receipt of 
Two Stamps. 

GEORGE NEIGHBOUR & SONS, 

127, High Holborn, W.C., A 140, Regent Street, London, W 


MOQPER’S 


vm lu w m\ After smoking or 

Chemist and Tobac- 
conist sells 

Avoid the many attempted, and possibly injurious, imitations. 


NEW PATENT 


Strongly recommended by the Field, Gardeners’ Chronicle , and all the beat authorities. 

Patronieed by Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Forests, and now in use at Windsor 

Great Park. 

ORA SS CUVERS. 

These have now been much 
improved. 

(Best Polished Blades.) 

To cut: s. d. 

10 lu., short handles .. 4 C 
14 in., long handles ..9 0 
(Black Blades.) To cut: 

10 in., short handles ..3 6 
14 in., long handles ..66 
The 14-in. Grass jC 

Cutters aro re- 
commended for 
general pur¬ 
poses. 


AMATEURS’ GREENHOUSE. 

A Lean-to, or Span Greenhouse—12 ft. long by 10 ft. wide 
£15 14a. Od. delivered. Made of thoroughly well-seasoned 
Red Deal, Lights 2 in. thick. Ventilators at top and in front. 
Painted two coats, and glass cut to size. Door with lock and 
key. Guttering and down pipe. Makers of the "Six Guinea 
Greenhouse,” size, 10 ft. by 5 ft.* 

These houses ore mado in lights, have all been erected In 
our own shops, and can readily be put together again. 
Many sizes in stock ready for despatoh. Full particulars and 
illustrations and prices on application. 

Messenger & Co., Loughboro’ Leicestershire. 


LA Wh-EDQE 
CUPPER 
A Turf Trimmer. 
Price 12s. 6d. only. 
15s. best polished. 

Warranted very 
much superior to 
any other imple¬ 
ment for the pur¬ 
pose. 


Great reduction in 
price of Hedge Cut¬ 
ters, 1882. 

To cut 12 in. 7s. 6d. 
„ 18 in. 10s. Od. 

„ 24 in. 12s. txl. 


When the Graf* 
Cutter is dull by lpaf 
use, or cutting 
through soil. 4c- « 
is quickly *n<l eaiflf 
sharpened by an or¬ 
dinary mill-*** mt - 

Attached are * 
out of numerous M* 
timoniaU 

ceived, and * 
may he seen on ap¬ 
plication 


"Sir Kenneth Kemp 
encloses P.O.O. for 
£112s. ML payable to 
Mr. A. Ridgw3y, for a 
medium-sized Hedge 
Cutting Machine, 
which he finds answers 
the purpose admirably 


75 PER CENT." LESS FUEL BURNT. 


and is undoubtedly a 9 H 

great economiser of Hk j 

labour. Chigwell, Es- 9P l 

sex, July 25. 1879/' j 

(This Machine is now & 

reduoed to 12b. 6d.) ■== 

From Lady Crewe. Calke Abbey, Derby.— 1 
ment of the GrasB Cutters, which answer very uicelj. 

From O. W. M 0 RRI 88 , Eso., F.R.H.8., King’s Lynn, Feb. 23, 1881.—"Dear Sir,—Please send me another 
po’.i hed Grass Cutters. They are Invaluable for trimming the grass round specimen shrubs, the corners rw. 
tennis lawns, and In numberless other oases where the ordinary mowing machine cannot be employed, 
without mine for ten times the cost.—Yours very truly, Chas. Wm. Morriss.— Mr. A. Ridgway.” 

From Gardeners’ Chronicle. May 13,1882.—" Lawn-edge Cutter*.— Some time ago we introduced to 
readers a valuable Implement for hedge-clipping, introduced by Mr. Ridgway. of Maoclesfl ,J ~ ‘ 
much favour. Mr. Ridgway has lately been trying his hand at the Invention of a simple mi 
and has succeeded In producing a capital instrument, and which, having tried, we are pleased t, 
upon. Every gardener knows what a tedious, back-aching Job lawn-eage cutting is—here U * 
and with an expedition that all will appreciate." 

May be had from all respectable Seedsmen and Ironmongers, or direct from the Patentet 


l.ady Crewe encloses Mr. Alfred Ridgway a B.u.u. ior i.*d. w., *~ 

notherof the MJ- 
and banks of 
• I would not U 

_ ^uucyu w the notice of 9® 
ifleld, and which h.n mstjn® 
naohine for cutting 
to be able to report 
tool that is worsedwitn ex- 

* carrlaae oaicUupon rtcnyt 


PERFECTION AND ECONOMY IN COOKERY. 

Insuring x-ciiowt combu tiun thus Ouri ng Sm ky Chimneys 

by using the " PATENT TREASURE ” 
“COO k X <3- RA NGE ” 
Unsurpassed for Durability and Depth of Oven and Capacity 
of Boiler. May be placed anywhere. Cannot get out of order. 

Illustrated r, ice Hooks Post Free. 

T. J. CONSTANTINE, 01, B^leet Street, E C. 
established a quarter of a century 
N.B.—Cheapest coal most suitable. 

Digitized by ljOOQl£ 
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rpilR WIRRAL ROSE SOCIETY (affiliated 

-L with the N. R 8.) will hold ita next Exhibition in the 
Archery grounds. Birkenhead Park, on Saturday, July 15, 


T AWN SAND, for destroying Daisies, Dande- 

-LJ lions, Plantains, Ribbed Grass, Tnistle, and other weeds 
on Lawns, Croquet Grounds, Bowling Greens, Parks, etc., at 


when prizes amounting to £137. together with medils, Ac., 
will be offered. The judges for nurserymen’s classes will be 
the Revs. Canon Hole and H. H. d'Ombrain. Schedules 


the same time acting as a fertiliser, and improving the growth 
and colour of the Grass Price in tins, Is., 2s. 6d., and 5s. each ; 
in kegs, 10s., 19s., and 31* each. 

OTANDEN’S MANURE for promoting a rapid, 

O healthy, robust growth, an early maturity, improving the 
quality of vegetables, flavour of fruits, and heightening the 
oolour and increasing the size of flowers. It is especially 
invaluable to exhibitors and others whose aim is to excel. It 
is always of the same strength, certain and safe in all opera¬ 
tions, and is applied with but little time or labour. In tins, 
R, 2s. 6d.. 5s. 6d., 10s. Gd. ,'s. each; and in kegs, 56lbs., 28* ; 
112 lbs., 563. each. 

GARDENER'S INSECTICIDE for destroying 

vT and preventing all the various Insects, Blights, and Mil¬ 
dews Infesting plants and trees. Is is easily applied either by 
dipping, syringing, sponging, or as a winter dressing: doe* 
not require cleansing off with water; will not stain or injure 
any more than plain water the most delicate flower, fruita 

f.Jinrr., a liv-i r, h f lunlllii) 


Ferry, Cheshire. 


Gentlemen’s Gar^^ers^Amstenn, and Others _ 

ARDEN POTS of heat quality 

are requested to send their orders to 
J. MATTHEWS, Royal Pottery, Westou-3uper-Mare 
Price List on application. 


Is the Manure that is used by all the principal 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and Gardeners 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

7 lbs. 14 lb* 128 lbs , 56 lbs. 1 cwt. 

Pkts.,1s, bag8,2s.6d. 4s.66. /s. 6d. 12s. 6d. 20s. 

CLAY & LEVESLEY, 

Temple Mill Lane. Stratford, London, E. 


Amateur’s Hot-Water Apparatus. 
ACME Mow Combustion Boiler, pipes, and 
-la all fittings complete, ready for erection, from a3 153 . 
Independent Slow Combustion Star Boilers from 40 i. each. 
Illustrated Lists free. 

CHAS. P. KINNELL k CO, 31, Bankside, 8.E. 


VIRGIN CORK.—Handsome Pi 

V therefore cheapest; 112 lb., 13s. 6d., ; 
26 lb., 63. 6d.—WATSON k SCULL, 90. 
Street, London. E.C. 


(REGISTERED.) 

Hydro-Carbon Oils as In<eoticides and Washes for Plants 
and Animals. 


Stores 


SOLUBLE 


GER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Sales exceed Haif a-Million annually. 


Bottles, Is. 6d., 2b. 6<1,4s. 6<1., and 7s. 6d.; 
Gallons, 12s. 6d.; Casks, lls. per gallon. 
FROM ALL SEEDSMEN AND CHEMISTS 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Hand or Treadle, at will. 


For washing Rose Trees and killing the Green Fly ou 
them, mix a teaspoouful of the Oil with a pint of soft water 
this will do for Pelargoniums and all flowering plants in¬ 
fested with Green Fly. and if applied with oue of Hunt’s 
aphicides it will be tho best and cheapest remedy ever tried. 

For Wireworms at the roots, water with a solution double 
the above strength. 

For Mealy Bug. Thrip, and Rod Spider, one tablespoonful 
of the Oil to a quart of water. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

The most approved in all countries. 


y INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

3 lluve received 200 First-class Medals. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

The Best for the Family—Easiest to Learn. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

The Best for the Dressmaker—the most durable. 


Please send for Price Lists. 

116, lie, and 117 , CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

The Best for tho Tailor—Sew the strongest seams. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

The Best for the Bootmaker^-Liglit or Heavy work. 


MANUFACTURERS, 

NORWIC H 


Manufactured by 

E. GRIFFITH HUGHES, 

OPERATIVE CHEMIST. 

VICTORIA bTREET, MAr^ CHESTER. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Sew finest muslins and heaviest cloths. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

An Economy in every Household. 


GARDEN 

FURNITURE 

Illustrated Catalogue 
free by p oat. 


FLIES. 

MYOCOM PLY GUM 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 

Will last a lifetime. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Liberal discount for cash. 


Keeps rooms entirely ciear of flies. 

Sold in Is. boxes by all Chemists and Grocers, or n sam- 
pie post free, Is. 2d., from the solo wholesale proprietors, 

T. CHRISTY &, CO., 155, Fenchurch St., London. 


Galvanised Wire Strawberry Supporters, 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES, 

Easy Terms—within the means of the poorest. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Easy Terms—no addition to the price. 


ULASTIC STOCKINGS, for Vari- 

JJ cose and W ' ~ 


— cose and Weakness, 6s. Kuee Caps, Leg- 

S ngs, Anklets, 3*. 6d., and 4s. Shoulder 
races, 7s. 6d. : prevent stooping. Moc-main 
Rupture Truss (no springs), 12s. Gd. 8onofrons, 
for deafness, 2s. 6d. Railway and Night Con¬ 
veniences. 12s. 6d. Illustrations, two stamp*. 
—MILL1KIN& LAWLKY, 165, Strand. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Will earn theix cost in a few months. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Beware of Imitations. 


SIMPLE 1 EFFICIENT ! ! CHEAP ! ! ! 

Is- per dozen. 

REYNOLDS k CO., 57, New Compton Street, London, W.C. 
Illustrated price list post free. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

323 Branch Offices in the United Kingdom. 


GER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

Buy only at the Offices of the Company. 

K SINGER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 

Largest Sewing Machine Makers in the World. 


Cheap Heating Apparatus for Small Greenhouses 

c.itia? PRICES, complete : 
i No. 1,£3 15 6 I No. 3. £4 5 6 - 

fiEu J q” No.2,£4 0 0| No.4,£4 12 6 


Page Page 

Antirrhinums .. .. 217 i Packing plants .. .. 2*2 

Aquaria. 227 Pausie3 and spent Hops 2‘£> 

Asparagus. 222 I Pea, Giant Marrow .. 224 

Asphalte for walks .. 225 Liquid manure .. .. 22 r » 

Bees. 227 Peas, lato.222 

Belgian hares .. 227 Perennials, treatment of 222 

Biennials, treatment of 222 Pinching plants .. .. 224 

Birils . 227 Pinks, propagating .. 218 

Bouvardias dying .. 224 Pits economical .. .. 225 

Cabbages, caterpillars in 226 Plants failing .. 225 

Calceolarias dying .. 218 Portulaca grandiflora .. 219 

Camellias. 224 Portulacas ..218 

Celery fly. 224 Poultry .22G 

Climbers for trellis .. 218 Primulas, repottiug .. 226 

Cucumbers .. .. 222 Roses. Tea, out-of-doors 217 

Deutzias, propagating.. 224 Salt water for flowers .. 225 
Draining gardens .. 225 Snapdragons .. .. 217 

Dropwort, double .. 218 Spirtea FUipenduln .. 218 

Endive . 222 Strawberry culture pro- 

Ferns under tables .. 224 fits of .219 

Ferns, treatment of .. 221 Strawberry plants .. 221 

Fruit culture in Kent .. 220 Strawberries, forcing .. 222 
Fruit, hardy .. .. 222 Strawberries for market 219 

Fruit trees as ornaments 220 Strawberries, layering.. 220 
Geraniums not blooming 225 strawberries, packing .. 219 
Glasshouses, plants in.. 221 Strawberries, planting.. 221 
Gooseberry bushes .. 221 Sweet Williams .. .. 218 

Grape Vino, neglected.. 221 Tacsonia Van Volxemi 224 
Grasses, collecting .. 217 Todea superba .. .. 22G 

Greens, planting winter 224 Tomato, yellow plum .. 224 
Heat for greenhouse .. 225 Tomatoes in winter .. 224 
Herbaceous borders .. 221 Tree Ferns .. 224 

Hops as climbers .. 218 Turnips.222 

Hyorange i hortensls .. 223 Vegetable Marrows .. 222 
India-rubber plant .. 217 Vine box dors, making .. 220 
Kale, oottagera’.. .. 222 Vine treatmeent.. .. 222 

Melons . 222 Wallflowers .. 218 

Mignonette . 218 Walllngton, notes from 219 

Musk, management of 217 Wild flowers in the house 217 

Oxlipi .213 Zinnias failing .. ..226 

Liquid manure .. .. 225 


HIEF COUNTING HOUSE IN EUROPE 

39. FOSTER LANE. CHEAPSIDE. LONDON. 


QULPHOLINE LOTION.—An external Curo 

iO for Skin Diseases.—There is scarcely any eruption but 
will yield to 8ULPHOLINK and fade away in a few days. 
Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish 
as if by magic ; while old skin disorders, that have plagued 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted, Bulpholine will 
successfully attack them. It destroys tho animalcuho which 
cause these unsightly, irritable affections, and always pro- 


Picturesque Rock Gardens, 

FERNERIES, WATERFALLS, LAKES, and ROCK’l 
PONDS and STREAMS DESIGNED and FORMED ii 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL ROCK: also COXCRETEl 


eu&ii or niuiriunui aeva uu»o 

equally by PULHAM A SON, BROXBOURNE, who have 
executed over 200 works in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 

Wale*: in several - - - 

TUf'A, SPAR, 

ROCK at our d< 

fcrixton, or In truck loads from the qv. 

FULHAM’S BALL VALVE, for ou- 
PONDS. STREAMS. RESERVOIRS, kc. 
ind effective. Cannot get out of order. 


LITE, SAND, and LIMESTONE 

_BROXBOURNE, Tottenham, and 

loads from the quarry. 

.for outlets of LAKES, 

_____ Lo., Is most Bbnple 

—--ot zl cri.r. No Iron to rust. 

TENNIS COURTS or FLOORS formed in PULHAMITE 
PERMANENT GRAVEL, aLo GARDEN and TERRACE 
WALKS. Forecourts, Greenhouses, STABLE FLOORS, kc. 
-i*o in GRANITE. MARBLE, and SPAR-FACED CON- 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Golden Greenhouse Moss. 
QELAGINELLA DENTICULATA AUREA. 

|j —This pretty greenhouse Moss should be in every green¬ 
house ; it grows quickly, requires little heat, and is always 
fresh and healthy ; succeeds admirably in a window h ern case 
(growing well all through last winter without any fire-heat), 
very useful in the fernery, easily managed ; briefly, is an ama¬ 
teur's plant. One plant, post free, 7d., a pair for Is., or this 
and two other greenhouse Selaginellas, tne three post free 
for Is. 3d.—RYDER 4 S ON, Sale, Manchester. __ 

WALLFLOWERS.—The f o'lowing very choice 
YY vars. at 8d. perdoz., Is. per 25, 3s. Gd. per 100, post or 
carriage free: nice little seedling Harbinger, Blood Red, 

C. olden Tom fammb, Hasting’s Dwarf-branching. Our VV all- 

tiowers were splendid last year.—RYDER 4 SON, Sale, 
Manchester. 


QWEET WILLIAMS, 6d per doz. ; lOd per 

IO 25 • 3s per 100; post free. Nice little seedling Dean s and 
Hunt’s Auricula-eyed varieties. Planted now will make good 
established plants by winter and will bloom profusely next 
spring. This flue old-fashioned flower makes a grand display 

fora nominal outlay.-RYDER & SON, Hale. Manchester. 

TROUBLE WALLFLOWERS Seedlings from 

JJ choice Continental seed. Planted now will make fine 
plants to produco their magnificent blooms next spring. 1 er 
doz., la., post free ; Btock limited. For splendid single vars 
see other advertisement. —RYDER 4 SON. Bale, Man chester. 


QEE before you buy.—Pansies, 2 dozen speci- 

O men blooms, correctly named, post free for 12 stami>s. 
WM. HANDERS. The Gardens. Leek, Staffordshire._ _ 

jfYN E DOZEN beautifu Greenhouse or Window 

U Plants, correctly named, free by post for 2s. Cuttings 
of same, half price.—W. HANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, 
.Staffordshire. __ 

PANSY SEED carefully collected from finest 

X exhibition flowers only. Finest Belgian or Fancy, and 
finest English or Show 200 seeds of either variety, or 100 of 
each, free by post for 12 stamps.—WM. SANDERS, The Gar¬ 
dens, Leek, Staffordshire.__ 


Fuchsias! Bouvardias I Salvias, &c. l 
Not scraps, but well-rooted healthy plants from single pots, 
post free. 

PUCHSIAS, finest named show varieties, 

X 2s. 6d. doz.; smaller, 2s. doz. Six grand new- ones, in¬ 
cluding Miss Lizzie Vidler, 2s. 6d ; two Lizzie Vidler, lt>. 
Bouvardias to bloom next winter, 5s. doz. 

Salvias patens, splendens, Heeri, Hoveyi, Betheli, leu- 
cantha, the six, 2s. Salvia patens, 3s. doz.; Pitcheri, 6d. 
each. 

Lemon-scented Verbenas, three. Is. 

Cyclamen nersicuin, all colours, from pure white to enmson, 
six. 2s. 3d.; 4s. doz. . _ 

Cinerarias, fine strain, Is. 6d. doz.; 50 for 5s. 

Double Primulas, invaluable for winter blooming, two, 
Is. 4d.; 7a. 6d. doz. „, , 

Harrison's Giant Musk, Is. 6d. doz. 

Geraniums, finest named, for pots, 4s. doz. New varieties 
of 1830-1881, Pearson’R, Lemoine s, Denny’s, 4c., 1 b. each. 

Ferns, finest sorts for greenhouse, 6s. doz. Gardenia plants, 
Is. each. , . „, , 

Chrysanthemums, finest named, 2s. 3d. doz. 

Herbaceous Phloxes, 3s. 6<L doz. 

Hhow and fancy Pansies, finest. 3«. 6d. doz. 

Bedding Violas and Pansies, every good sort grown. 2s. doz. 
Plants for rockwork and edgings, Hedums, Saxifrages, 
Veronicas, Aubrietia, 4c., 2s. 3d. doz. 

Sweet Violets, New York, De Parme, Double Red Russiau, 
best doubles, 3s. 6d. doz. ; Victoria Regina, White Czar, 2s. 
doz. Catalogues. . _, , 

Roses, buds for budding, all the best grown. Is. 2d. per doz. ; 
warranted true to name. List. 

Mr. It. W. BEACHEY. Finder Flower Gardens, Kingskere- 
well, Devonshire.__ 


(UTBIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE. — The earliest, 
1V1 the largest, the 1 n -st in existence. Should be 
grown by all market gardeners. A correspondent writes under 
date .Tune 12, 1882 : “ I have cut Cabbages since April 20 
from the seed you sent me last year, and have an abundance 
of them left averaging from 4 lb. to 6 lbs. in weight.’ Price 
Is. per oz. (post free). Special price per lb. on application. 
HTUART 4 MEIN, Kelso, N.B.__ 


T WALLACE’S (F.R.TLS) Prize Chrysanthe- 

U « mums, 500 varieties, 2a. doz. Prize Fuchsias, including 
Lizzie Vidler and Trumpeter and all new varieties, 2s. doz.; 
all the new Coleus of 1881, 2s. doz.; choice Auriculas. 2s. doz 
Cash with order.—Rose N ursery, Abbotts Langley, Her ts. 

a nn nnn beddtng plants. 9d. doz.— 

1 UUiUUU J. WALLACE’S (F.R.H.S.) Clearance 
Sale—Lobelia, Petunias, Heliotrope, Meaembryanthemum 
cor., 4c.. 9d. doz.; Scarlet Geraniums, Is., twelve named for 
itots, 2s 6d.; twelve choice-named Dahlias, 2s. 6<L - Golden 
Pyrethium, la. 6d. 100 — Rose Nursery, Abbotta Langley, 
Herts.__ j _ 

NEW COLEUS. — Sovereign. Rain 

Roberts. G. Simpson, Mrs 
-A. McCALLUM, Kimberley, 
11742 


HRAND 

VJ bow. 


Janning, 7 plants, Is., free.- 
Notts. 


ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. — Strong 

JtX Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn-flowering 
Anemone (see Gardenino Tt,t.itstr atf.d. Hentember 4. 
1880) 1™ each, post froe.—GEORGE PHIPPEN, Victoria 
Nursery, Oxford Road. Reading. Established 1802. 


TOR PRESENT SOWING.—24 packets choicest 

X varieties, perennials and biennials, paper on cultivation, 
4c , 2s 2d. free; half. la. 2d. free.— F. B. BAILEY', Seeils- 
inan 4, Market Street, Wes thoug hton . nea r Bolton. _ 

■nromiDON’T MISS this. - Is. 2d.— 

Xoi LA U» Thiee dozen of good planta, including Gera- 
iliums. Fuchaias, Carnations (named), Pansies, 4c.; post. free. 
Is. 2d —P. J. KANE. Kells, Co. Meath. _ 

TilPLACUS C ALIFORNIC A, charming window 

U or greenliouse plant, soft dead-gold coloured. Azalea- 
shaped flowers: strong plants to bloom directly, la. 2d. 
cachTtwo for 2a., post free.—F. BRIGHT, Hendon, Middle¬ 
sex. ________ 

trouble ivy-leaved geraniums — 

X/ The new aorta Mon3. Dubua, Madame E. Gallo, and 
VIont Blanc are a great advance. Strong planta, la. each. 
The (comparatively) old Koenig Albert, 6d. each; over la. 
post free.—F. BRIGHT, Hendon. Midd lese x._ 


r AING & CO.’S GOLD MEDAL BEGONIAS 

Xj are now In bloom and full growth. Inspection invited. 
Choice varieties named, 12s., 18s., 24s.. 30s., 3bs„ and 42a. per 
dozen. Choice seedlings for conservatory, 9s. and 12s. per 
dozen.—JOHN LA1NG 4 C O., The Nurseries, Forest H11L 


Cheap Bedding and other Plants. 

Geraniums, from single pots, scarlet, pink, 4c., 2s. 6<b per 
doz., 16s. per 100. 

Heliotropes, Mesombryanthemums, Calceolarias, yellow 
Salvias, Lantanas. Lobelias. Ageratums, Trnpsoolums. 
Iresiues, from single pots. Is. 6d. and 2s. per doz., 7s. and 
10 s. per 100. 

Coleus, 12 beautiful and distiuct sorts, 2s. 

Fuchsias, 12 fine distinct varieties. 2s. 

Fuchsias, 100 in 100 varieties, for 10s. 

Dahlias, 12 fine named sorts, 2s. 6d. 

Dahlias, 100 in 50 or 100 sorts, as preferred, 17s. 6d. 
Pontstemons, 12 beautiful sorts, 3s. 

Begonias of sorts, 12 fine and pretty kinds, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 
and 5s. 

Carnations and Picotees, 12 distinct sorts, G«. 

Carpet Bedding Plants, such as Sedums and Saxifrages, Dac 
tylis, Goldeu Marjoram. Antennaria tomentosa, Is. per 
doz., 5e. per 100. 

Bedding Pansies and Violas, in splendid variety, all colours, 
Is. 6d. per doz., 10s. per 100. 

Show and Fancy Pansies, 12 beautiful kinds of either class, 
2s. 6d., 15s. per 100. 

Double Pyrethrums, 12 fine sorts, 6s. 

12 Potentillas, 5s 

Phloxes, 12 beautiful varieties, 3s., 100 in 100 sorts, 20s. 
Pelargoniums, 12 beautiful distinct varieties, 6«., 9s., or 12s. 
WM. CL1BRAN & SON, Oldfield Nursery, 
Altrincham. 

SPECIALITIES IN GERANIUMS AND 

O FUCHSIAS.—The following will all be found to be 
thoroughly good and should be in every collection : 

Single zonal Geraniums. each—s. d. 

Joyful, light magenta, edged scarlet .. .. 0 

Prima Donna (Denny, 1881), pure white .. 1 

Silvio, orange-scarlet, large .. .. .. 0 

Jeanne d'Arc, pearly white (four dozen) .. .. 0 

Jealousy, salmon-yellow .. .. .. 0 

Guinea, bright orange-scarlet.. .. ..0 

EveningSlai, white, pink eye.. ..0 

White Vesuvius, good for winter, 3s. 6d. doz. .. .. 0 

Henry Jacoby, dark crimson, fine for bedding or winter 
flowering .. .. 0 

Double zonal Geraniums. 

Madame Baltet, La Nymphe. Madame Thiers, three 
pure white varieties, 5s. doz. 

M. Gelein Louvagie. orange 
Louis Buchner, salmon-white 
Louis Bontard, salmon 
Cassimir Perier. orange-salmon ..06 

E. V. Raspail, deep scarlet 
Charles Hovey, tender flesh 

Henri Cannell. a double “ Dr J. Denny 13 

W. E. Gladstone (1881), orange-scarlet .10 

Single Fuchsias. 

Ethel, 8d. ; Monarch, 4d.; Erecta var. Novelty, 8<i.; 
Polyhymnia, 6d.; Magnum Bonum (1881), 9d. ; 
President (1881), 9d.; Desideratum, ..0 8 

Double Fuchsias. 

Miss Lizzie Vidler, 6d. each, 4s. doz. ; D^putS Berlet 

(1881), la. ; Joseph Rosaiu (1881) ..10 

Strong plants in pots or by post. Descriptive catalogue 
free on application. 

W. M. (.'ROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, F.ssex. 


•PENNIS.—The finest close growing ever.aee 
X GRASS SEEDS for LAWNS, la. per lb. GP.AH 
SEEDS for all purposes and all soils ; advice freely gu»» , 
nobleman’s gardener writes: “ Knowing how difficult it is j 
obtain pure stocks of Grass seeds, even when price is a secoi 
dary consideration, I write to say the supply I obtained fro! 
you for our new terrace lawns haB given great aatisfactioi 
Although it was not bowii till the middle of July, we no 
(October 18 of same year) have a nice close turf, composed i 
the finest dwarf permanent Grasses—quite free from van 
or objectionable kinds." Another customer writes: “ Plea 
send me three bushels of the very best Lawn Grass Seed 
suitable for an exceedingly hot upland soil, without any mi; 
ture of Clover. The seed I have had of you has been the on 
kind which ha3 been able to resist the influence of the st) 
anil drought upon my thin, gravelly soil." — BIOHAH 
SMITH and CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen. V i 
ceater . Estab l ished 180 4_| 

NTEW & SELECT DAHLIAS.—12 select Shm 

IN and Fancy varieties for 2a. 6d., 3s., and4«. pal 
post free. 

12 select varieties PO.MPONE or BOUQUET DAHLU 
for 3s., post free. 

SINGLE DAHLIAS, yellow and Bcarlet, 4s. per (low 
post free. 

12 fine varieties SINGLE DAHLIAS, including the Fing 

W DAHLIA IlJpERLALIS, the winter-blooming kind, fine f 
cut b om in midwinter, 6d. each, post free. 

12 fine varieties ABUTILONS, the new dwarf free-bloomil 
Kinds, bo useful for cut blooms, for 6s., post free. 

12 varieties FLOWERING GREENHOUSE PLANT.-) fi 
6 s., post free. 

12 varieties GREENHOUSE FERNS, very flue, fa., pa 
free. 

All the above are GOOD PLANTS, post free, from 
B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex 


T> EDGING PLANTS, eight dozen, 6s.; stamp 

-D for particulars; PanBies: T< 


King; Vmlas, Pilrig Park (splendid 
Is. 9d., all Tier dozen ; Btrong plants in bloom; free. 
COX, 158, Severn Road, Cardiff. 


>ry (large pluin) ; Blue 
lid white), 2s. ; Blue Bel), 
SIM 


ion plants for 5s., consisting of 40 good mixed 

X^VJ bedding Geraniums hardened off in cold frames, 
10 Fuchsias, 10 Heliotropes (or Cherry Pie), 20 Ageratums 
(splendid for cutting). 6 Petunias, 20 Verbenas, 6 Tagetes, 
8 Lobelias, and 8 Pansies ; gratis to pay carriage, packing 
included, for P.O.O., from J. L. WATSON, Manor Road 
Nuraery, Gravesend. 


NTEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Reduced 

JLM prices.—Four of the most magnificent varieties in culti¬ 
vation—Lady Selbourne, Kmmpfer, Delicata, Bend Or, 3s. 6d. 
the four, or Is. each. Older varieties, 500 distinct (including 

- ■ J - ’"l. 100; 

_doz., 

__ _ _ _ _ , and for 

my selection. Catalogue one stamp.—N. DAVIS, 66, Warner 
Road, Camberwell, London. 


on THUJOPSH DOLOBRATA, 20 Ampelopsis 

LA\J Veitchi, rooted plants, lOd. each.—E. E. HUKNARD 2 
Gurne y's Manor. H lng nam, Attleboro*. _(1 

QCARLET MUSK, 3 for la. ; Begonia Welto- 

Q niensis, 4 for la.; double Petunia (Crimson King), 3 for 
lg._W. E. BOYCE, 14, Gloucester Road, Holloway, N, [187 8 

of zonal 

autumn and 

___ _ _i and true to 

iiame’ 12 varieties (single), 2s.l5d. ; 12 varieties (double). 3s., 
I»ost free, or package free on rail for cash with order. War¬ 
ranted to give satisfaction.—W. MAYO, Florist, 4c., Perry 
Barr, Birmingham. [1881 


scarlet 


_ PLANTS for the MILLION- 

_ The following are now offered in good plant*: ] 
Fuchsias, specially for pots or the border, Is.: 12 y« 
low Calceolarias, Is.; 12 bedding Cupheas, Is.; 12 varM 
single Geraniums, Is. ; 12 various double Geranium*, la) 
12 Heliotropes, Is. ; 12 white Paris Marguerite, fine for bM 
row or for {Kits, Is. ; 12 dark blue Ageratmn, Is.; 12 lu| 
Victoria Daisies, Is. ; 12 Polyanthus, Is. ; 12 sprlet Uefl 
niums, Is. ; 12 pink Geraniums. Is. ; 12 Coleus Veischafldti 
best for bedding,Is.; 12 ChryBanthemums.Pompone, 
and large-flowered, la. ; 12 Myosotis (Clfveden Forget na 
not). Is.; 12 Sweet Williams, Auricula-eyed. Is.; 12 d^ai 
white Ageratums, 1 b. ; 12 Coleus, fine for pots, Is.; 12 iy 
blue Lobelia, Is. ; 12 Iresine Liudeni, Is • 12 ranegat 
leaved Geraniums, Is. ; 12 scarlet bedding Trofaeolum*, U. 
12 white Geraniums, Is. Any of the above plants sent poi 
free at Is. per dozen, all in good plants. Orders of HE m 
upwards, if desired, sent in boxes per rail, carriage paid t 
Lond on, from B. lfr. KNIGHT, Florist, Batt le, Sussex 

(TONAL GERANIUMS from B. W. fciighL 

Ll unrivalled collection. Having one of the l&rg»t 
tlons extant, I am now enabled to offer 100 splendid Ari 
Qeraniurts, single and double, in 100 varieties, all tnsM 
name, for 16s., securely packed, carriage paid to London 
Smaller quantities of special varieties post free. 

12 unrivalled vars. Zonal Geraniums, the pick of 1580, f- 
12 maguificent vars. Zonal Geraniums, 3s. 

12 vars. specially selected Zonal Geraniums of 1881, fa- 
12 superb vars. double Geraniums, 3s. 

12 extra select vars. double Geraniums of 1880. 4s. 

12 very’ superb new vars. double Geraniums of 1881, te. 

12 superb vars. Fuchsias for pots or borders, 2s, 

12 very superb vars. Fuchsias of 1879, 1880, 4s 
12 extra superb varieties Fuchsias of 18bl, 6s., post tree. 
All the above in good plants from separate pots m’Di 
B. W. KNIGHT. Florist, Battle. Sussex _ 


120 Strong Plants for 5s. 

& ASHENDEN & SONS are now sending 

. their Box of Cheap Plants, containing 60 G*ran™» 


Z ONAL GERANIUMS FOR EXHIBITION. 

—Twelve grand new single varieties of 
Lemoine's and Pearson’s best, 12s. 

Twelve grand new single varieties of 1881, Pearson’s. Le- 
moiue’s and Denny's best, Leander, Ivanhoe, Atala, Niobd, 
Adolphe Cremienx, Jules Favrc. 4c., Cs. 

Twelve Bplendid older single varieties. Olive Carr, Titiens, 
Louis, Mrs. Wright, 4c., 3s. Gd. ; fifty all different, contain¬ 
ing the cream of all the raisers, 13s. 

Twelve new double varieties of 1881, Denny's, Lemoine's, 
4c., 9s. 

Six grand new double varieties of Lemoine's 1881 set, Chan¬ 
cellor Faidherbe, Denfort Rochereau, Sargeant Hoff, 4c., 

Twelve splendid double varieties selected from Lemoine’s 
grand 1877 set, 4s. 

Fifty grand double varieties, containing the cream of all 
raisers, Croesus, Ed. About, Ernest Lautn, M. L. Barthilre, 
Emilie Girardin, 4c., 14s. ; Madame Thibaut, well known. 
2s. 6d. dozen. Strong plants in pots or by post. Descriptive 
catalogue free ou application. 

W. M. CROWE. Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 


■pXHIBITION FUCHSIAS.—Twelve splendid 
Xl new single varieties—Amelle Botteri, Abd-ol-Kader, M. 
Dufaure, 4a. 5s. 

Twelve selected and well known single varieties—Display, 
Clipper. RhodericDhu, Sedan, Marginata. Puritani, 4c., 2s. 6d. 

Twelve splendid new double varieties, Talma, Paris-Murcie, 
Mnnstrosa. Reine des F6es, 4c., 5s. 

iTwelveselectcd and well known double varieties—Avalanche, 
Elizabeth Marshall, Mrs. Cannell, Alpha, Prince Leopold, F. 
Desbois, 4c.. 3s. 

Strong plants in pots or by post. Descriptive catalogue free 
on application. 

W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery,_Upton, Essex 

"D EGONIAS (TUBEROUS) SPECIALITY 

-D Mixed, C plants, 2s. 6d; 12, 4s., free.—J. LEGGETT, 20, 
Frederick Street, Caledonian Road, London, N. _ _ 


their Box oi uneap jriauw. y 

various colours, including gold, si ver-leaf. tad j 

white. 20 Bine Lobelias, 10 Heliotropes. 

Ageratums. 10 Calceolarias, for 5*., or bO lorJE Jj 
included Tim above are sure to give satisfaction, tur ew 
with order.—Bat and Boll Nursery, Gra vesend. , 

Primulaa, 

F INE young ])lants 

have supplied for some y 

100 ; ditto, extra strong, 2s. p __ 

24-in. pots 3s. per dozen, 20a. PcrlW-C i ^^ffl!BI 
plants. Is. &L per dozen. 10s. per 100 -WM. CLIBKA^ * 
Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham. ____ 

Primulas! Primulas! Primulas I 

Thirteenth year of distribution. 

WILLIAMS’ Superb Strain, Is. 0d. 

YV 10 s. per 100; Cinerarias, same pnea 
carriage free. The above are quite equal to those.V mtj 
out in previous years. Ca3h with order.—J tin- 

_ . . The Nurseries, Coventry ____' 

Dennys, --—-J 

pHEAP PLANTS. - SPECLVL OFFER. 
\J 12 Tricolor Geraniums, 2s. Cd.; 20s. per lot- 1(J0 
12 Bronze Geraniums in twelve sorts, 2s. oa.. v-* 

12 Choice Zonal Geraniums. 2s. ; Pf 1 , tkl perils ! 
12 Geraniums, scarlet, white, pink, &c., ib w » 

12 Fuch/ias^in twelve good sorts, Is. 6d.; 8s. per 100. 

100 Lobelias, BlueBtonc or Emperor, 3». l0 o 

12 Verbenas, from finest collection, Is. 6d., •• ^ no. 

12 Dahlias, in twelve choicest vaneneSjA w*. fa 
12 .Silver and Gold-leaf Geranium*. Is. 6d.. * 

100 Verbenas, scarlet, wlnte, and pmp*^ w 
12 Double Geraniums, pink and white -»• . . 1(k ^ , - 

12 Tropmoliuns, dwarf Scarlet Vesuvius, 1 • • r j®. 

12 Coleus. Crimson-leaf and Iresine, Is‘- fat.. * ^ 

12 Geraniums, show and fancy, young^plants. 

12 Silver-leaf Mesembryanthemums. is. . -n tnieioi n ^ 
The wiiole collection for 30s., or half for 1 - or j f >; 

and well rooted. Packing included. Cssfi ^ 

WILLIAM BADMAN, 

Cem etery Nursery, QraV6B e _ —„ 

^OPIANTSfor^-W^^ 


Geraniums, ot various colours 

20 beat blue Lobelias. 10Fuchsias. bolTi«A " 

and 10 Calceolarias, all well rooted, 0 pi 

60 for 2s. 6d. P.O.O with order.-Cemeteryr^^ 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. 

REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF 

D FLOWERS for screen* and scrap books; 100 for 16s., 
fifty for 9s.. twelve for 2s. 6d. Specimen plate post free for 3d. 
-The Publisher, 37, Southampton 8treet, Covent Garden. 

BEAUTIFUL FLO WERS^md - BE AUTIFUL 

B GARDENS at a minimum of cost by sowing choice 
reeds. Descriptive list on application. Quality is evidenced 
by numerous unsolicited testimonials, of which the following 
w in example: '* The Asters and Stocks I had from you last 
year were very beautiful, and spoken of by everybody who 
aw them as being the best they had ever seen.”—RICHARD 
SMITH k CO.. Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Worcester. 

inn HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

for 25s.—Richard Smith & Co.’s selection of the 
above contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
beautiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as 


SMITH k CO., Nurser ymen and Seed Mercha nts, W orcester. 

DREEPERS for Walls, Trellises, &c., in great 

v Tiriety. By planting what Is suitable, an unsightly 
object may easily be made beautifuL Descriptive list 
and advice on application.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 

UXTRA :HOICE PRIMULAS. - Having 

Li saved a nice quantity of seed from very fine plants of 
Primulas Alba magnifies and White Pearl (Buttons), I am 
sow booking orders for these superb kinds separate or mixed. 
They will be ready early in August in strong plants, and will 
U sent post free in wooden boxes and Moss at 3s. and 3 b. 6d. 
per doz. These are by far the finest white Primulas in culti¬ 
vation, especially the former, which is very large and dis¬ 
tinct. with heavily lace-fringed petals three or four deep. A 
few Swanley Red now ready at 3s. per doz., or three for 1 b. ; 
and Chiswick Red, 6d. each. Ordinary Primulas, very fine 
ttixina, mixed colours, 2s. per doz. ; strong plants securely 

K kc-d in boxes as above.-RAVENSCROPT, 13, Belvoir 
id. Lordship Lane, 8.E._ 

PJHOICE BEGONIAS.—Strong plants of Laing’s 
v choice strain, 2 for Is. -6, 2s. 6d.; 12, 4s. Begonia Froe- 
M,6tek ; B. Reading Beauty (new white). Is. 2d. each. 
All flower this year. Cinerarias, best strain extant, 2s. per 
(iaien; Cyclamen (Wiggins'), 2s. All strong plants In wood 
boxes, guaranteed satisfactory.— RAVENSCROFT, 13, Bel- 
*oir Road, Lordship Lane, B.E. _ 

pHRISTMAS ROSES.—Plant now. — These 

^ charming white flowers are produced at a time when 
other flowers are not to be had ; perfectly hardy out of doors ; 
4 roots, la. 9d. ; 6, 2s. 4d., f ree.— M ORLEY& CO., Croydo n. 

TRADESCANTIAS. — Three of these pretty 

foliaged basket plants, which grow so freely, post free 
m strong case, la 4d.— MORLEY k OO., Croydon._ 


D A nice small healthy plant of each of the following, on 
own roots, price 3s., free to any address, Gloire de Dijon, 
Homire, and R£ve d'Or.—MORLEY & CO., Croydon. 

P STOFFER of the charming double white 

new Bouvardia Alfred Neuner ; nice strong plant, 1 b. 8 d. 
toe: flowers like miniature double Tuberose.—MORLEY 
k Co., Croydon._ 

JAPANESE HONEYSUCKLE.—Last offerthis 

u season. — This beautiful hardy climber lives through 
severe winters, retaining its charming foliage, which is a lovely 
pen with golden veins, Is. 9d. each, free; 2 for 3s., free.— 

MORLEY k CO. . Croydon. _ . _ 

T ASTOFFER but one of our charming Coleus, 

LJ every one of which is perfectly distinct; 9 plants, well 
rooted, all different, carefully packed, Is. 4d., free. —MORLEY 
* 00., Croydon. 

(J00L HOUSE EXOTIC ORCHIDS. - Last 

y offer.—A number of these glorious flowers, Is. 9d., free. 
No greenhouse perfect without one.—MORLEY k CO.. 
Croydon. 

QTEFBANOTIS.— A small plant of this most 

y deliciously fragrant Wax flower sent free, carefully packed, 
fc. ln postal case.—MOR L EY k CO., Croydon. _ 

PLUMBAGO CAPEN8IS. —A few of these 

7 beautiful cool greenhouse climbers; most lovely blue 
flowers; la, 10d. each, free.-MORLEY k CO., Croydon. 

TJOSE I HOSE! HOSE !-Patent Red Rubber 

Garden Hose, stands Bevere tests of Government Depart- 
““nts, thus proving superiaMty of quality. Lasts four times 
Bslong as ordinary India roubber Hose; lighter in weight, 
fetter in strength, and cheaper in the long run than any 
w>*r hose for garden use. A correspondent writes, “I have 
a length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine years, and 
it » now as good as ever ” Private customers supplied at 
»nde prices.—Samples and prices of MERRYWEATHER & 
■0*8, Manufacturers, 63, Long Acre, W.C. 


HHRISTMAS ROSES.—Beautiful hardy white 

yJ flowers from Christmas to Lent: one plant, 7d.; six, 
2s. Gd.; twelve, 4s. 6d. - now ready, cash with order; carriage 
paid.—GIBBS k CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

WINTER - FLOWERING TREE CARNA- 

v f TION8.—The six best sorts for variety of colour and 
fragrance, La Belle, The Bride, Miss Jolliffe, Vulcan, M. 
Baldwin, Garibaldi, price 3s. 9d.—GIBBS k CO., Woodbridge. 

•pUBEROUS BEGONIAS. -Strong healthy plants 

-L from the best named sorts to flower this Beason, 6 for 
3s. 3d., assorted colours. Specimen for 8 stamps.—GIBBS 
k CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

TfflCOTlANA EONSITLORA. — Plants I*. 

-Ll each ; seed 7d. per pkt. A deliciously fragrant plant 
with pure white flowers; one will scent a whole house; easily 
cultivated ; almost perpetual bloomer. — GIBBS k CO. 
Woodbridge.Suffolk._ 

piNERARlAS, strong plants. Is. 3d. per dozen, 
yj free, Covent Garden strain.—GIBB8 k CO., Woodbridge, 

Suffol k._ _^^_ 

pRIMULAS, finest fringed red and white, seed 
L 6d. per Docket: Fern-leaved variety, most beautiful, 
white ana red, seed 6d. per packet; double Primula seed, Is. 
per packet; coccinea. with beautiful Bcarlet flowers, new 
Is. 6dL per packet.—GIBBS k CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS !- 

1 R. W. BEEDELL'S noted strain, same as sent out in 
previous years. Is. 6d. per doz., 10 b. per 100, 90s. per 1000 ; 
Cinerarias same price. Post free, seed of the above, 2s. 6d. 
and Is. 6<L per packet. Testimonial.—" Eastern Villa, 
Havant. Hants.—‘ Dear Sir,—The Primulas and Cinerarias 
I had of y*u were the finest I have ever Been, both for size 
and colour. Some of the blooms of both kinds measured 
2J to 24 in. acr ohs —Yours, &c., J. Collins, April 29, 1882." 
—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wall in gton, Surrey. 

HYCLAM EN PERSICUM. — Pot now for 

winter blooming. Strong, 3 to 5 leaves. Is. 6d. per doz.. 
post free. Gloxinias, as fine a strain os possible to buy. Is. 6d, 
per doz., 10a. per lOO, post free.—R. w. BEEDELL, The 
Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. _ 

PE1GONIAS, Tuberous-rooted. — Will flower 

D this season, 2 for Is.: Myrtles, 2 for Is., cuttings, 9d. doz.; 
Lavender, la. per doz.• Nicotiana longiflora, 2 for 1 b. All 
post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Surrey. _ 

H RAND NEW COLEUS —These surpass all in 

vT cultivation. Matterhorn, Choulex, Montefleury, Monte 
Rosa, Aubonne, Chill ion, 6d. each, or 2a. 6d. the set of six; 
the Demon Coleus, most curious and effective. Is. each; 
Mrs. G. Simpson, Royal Purple, James Bamshaw, Lovely 
Glitter, Princess, Diadem, 8ensation, Prince of Wales. 
Duchess of Teck, Desideratum. Juno. 3d. each, or 2s. 6d. the 
set of twelve.—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wal¬ 
lington, Surrey. __ 

UCHSIAS, twelve best named varieties, 

Buch as Lucy Finnis, Purple Prince, &c.,for 2s.; Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns.4 for Is.—now is the time to pot them: Auriculas, 
from prize strain, 4 for la.; Cotton Lavender, an old favourite. 

4 for 1 b. ; Solanum Empress (new), 4 for Is. ; Golden Euony- 
mus, 4 for Is. ; Pansies, Fancy Belgian, Is. per doz. ; Pansies, 
Show, Is. per doz. ; Pansies, Earl of Beaconsfleld (new). Is. 6<L 

S r doz. ; Pilea muBCoea (Artillery plant). 3 for Is. ; Bouvar- 
% Alfred Neuner (warranted), 2 for Is. 6d. ; all post free.— 
R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington. Surrey. 

W. BEEDELL’S SEEDS for present sow- 

• tag. of best strains only: Pansy, Fancy Belgian, per 
packet, 7d.; Pansy, Show, per packet, id.; Viola comula, <<L 
per packet; Calceolaria, prize strain, 7d. per pack et; Gloxinia, 
prize strain, 7d. per packet; Gold-laced Polyanthus, 6d. per 
packet; Canterbury Bells, choice mixed, per packet, 6d.; 
Cottagers' 8tock. choice mixed, per packet, 6d. ; Intermediate 
stock, choice mixed, per packet, 6d. ; Sweet Williams, choice 
mixed, per packet. 6d. ; all post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, 
The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. _ 

HJSHURST COMPOUND.-Used by many of 

' VX the leading gardeners since 1859 against red snider, mildew, 

> thrips, gTeenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. 

to the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
. dressing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre- 
' parations intended to supersede it. In boxes, Is., 3s., 10». Gd. 

AMERICAN - BLIGHT on APPLE - TREES 

. xi. CURED by rubtfing a wet hard painter's brush on 
Gishurst Compound, and working tho lather into the infected 
‘ pa rt. __ 

, HlSHURSTlNE keeps feet dry, softens hard 

Vjl boots, preserves leather, takes a polish. In boxes, 6<L and 
» Is. each. Wholesale by Price's Patent Candle Company 
l (Ximlted). Retail by Seedsmen and Oilmen. Complaints are 
t made of difficulty In getting GiRhurstino. Some leading 
: nurserymen have put it on their lists; others are requested 
to do so. 


DOSES.—From a collection of 200 varieties; 
J-h buds or grafts, Is. dozen ; 6«. 100.-T. J. HAWKINS, 
F.R.H.8., Hillingdo n He ath. U x bridge. _ 

"PERNS.—12 finely grown greenhouse Ferns, 

-L including Maiden-hair, Pteris, and other choice varie¬ 
ties, 6s. per dozen —T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.8., Hillingdon 
Heath , Uxbridge. _ 

H.ARDENIA.—A few plants of this beautifully 
U scented flower; 2s. each.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxb ridge . __._ 

P.YCLAMEN, finest strain grown ; large bulbs, 
5s. dozen ; small ditto, 2s. 6d. dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
F.R.H.8., HUlingdon H eath, Uxbridge. _ 

HINERARlA. —Exhibition varieties, ready for 

yj flowering pots, Is. 6d. dozen, 10s. 100; carefully packed 
in^postal boxes.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux- 

PRIMULAS. — Finest fringed varieties from 

-L show flowers; strong plants. Is. 6d. dozen, 10s. 100, 
carefully packed in postal boxes.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hil- 
lingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

TASM IN E. — Cuttings from this beautiful 
U creeper, 6d. dozen. — T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge. 

\A/ ALLFLOWER, Harbinger or Blood-red; 

large plants, 2s. 100; 15s. lOOO.-T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

rjOLEUS.—A fine collection of 100 varieties, 

yJ large plants, 2s. doz.; cuttings of ditto. Is. doz.—T. 
J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon keath, Uxbridge. _ 

TUTYRTLE. —Cuttings strike easily now; 9d. 

JU doz.—T. J. HAWKINS. HUlingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

HARNATION and PICOTEE.-Finest strain, 

yj Btrong little plants, 5a per 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 

P large piants, showing bloom 2s. per dozen.—T. J HAW* 
KINS, Hifiing don H eath, Uxbridge. _ 

TTUNEYSUCKLE.—Strong cuttings, 6d. dozen. 

LL -T. J, H A WKINS, H illin gdon H eath, TTxbri dge._ 

TTOLLYHOCK. — Best strain, Is. dozen.— 
L L T. J. HAWKINS, HUlin gdon Heath. Uxbridge._ 

"DUCHSIAS.—Choicest varieties in full flower, 
L 6s. per doz., carefully packed.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hil 
lingdon Hea th, Uxbridge. _ 

HUTTINGS.—Azalea, 9d. per dozen ; variegated 
VJ Geraniums, Is. per dozen; plain ditto, 9d. per dozen; 
Fuchsias, 9d. per dozen; Calceolarias, 5*. per 100.—T. J. 
HAWKINS, HUlingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

QTRAWBERRIES ! STRAWBERRIES !! 

O 8TRAWBERRIES !!!—New beds cannot be made too 
early. Runnera of Sir Joseph Paxton, James Veitcb, Black 
Prince, Ne Plus Ultra, President, Dr. Hogg, or Sir Charles 
Napier. 3s. per 100.-T. J. HAWKINS, HiUingdon Heath 
Uxbridge. 

QEEDS! SEEDS!! SEEDS !!!-Sow now, 

O Wallflower (Harbinger or Blood-red); large packet, fid. ; 
Cyclamen grandiflorum, 2s. packet; Primula, finest strain, 2s. 
packet.—T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.8., HiUingdon Heath, 
Uxb ridge. ___ 

pELARGONIUMS (Regal, Show, and Fancy). 
L Cuttings from the choicest varieties, 1 h. 3d. per dozen.— 
T. J. HAWKIN8, F.R.H.S., HUlingdon Heath.IJxbridge. 

HHRYSANTHEMUMS! CHRYSANTHF:- 

yj MUMS !! CHRYSANTHEMUMS !! 1 - One of the 
finest selections; 200 varieties. 8trong plants ready for 
blooming pots, 4s. doz. ; 30s. 100; very cheap.—T. J. HAW¬ 
KINS, F.R.H.S., HUlingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

PUGNYMUS (Gold, Silver, and Plain).— 
JJ Sturdy Uttle plants of this very choice shrub, gold and 
sUver varieties. 3e. dozen: plain ditto, Is. 6d. dozen.—T. J. 

HAWKINS, HUlingdon He ath, Uxbri dge._ 

OOLANUM, or Christmas Cherry. — Nothing 

kJ better or so pretty for winter use. Nice little plants, 
Is. 6d. dozen.-T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., HiUingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge. 

HOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

yj Patent Process. July 1, 1882. In consequence of the 
great scarcity of husks, from thiB date prices wiU be as 
follows: Sacks, Is. 6d. each ; 10 sacks, 13s.; 15 sacks, 18s. ; 
20 sacks. 23s.; 30 sacks, 30s. (all Hacks included). Truck-load, 
free oil rail, £2. Limited quantities of P.M. special quality 
granulated, iu sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (two prize medals). 
Terms, strictly cash with order.—CHUBB, ROUND k CO., 
Fibre Works, West Ferry Road, MiUwaU, London, E. 
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ONE FENN7 EACH. 

W H. SMITH offers pood healthy plants of 

• Geraniums, Fuchsias, Coleus (some new), Mimulus, 
Heliotropes, Verbenas, Marvel of Peru, Petunias, Artillery 
Plants, Antirrhinums. Scdums, scarlet Lychnis, Ageratums 
(dwarf and variegated), Aquilegias, Ferns, Mosses, Begonias 
&c. 

8. d. 

18 Choice Plants for window .. .. 16 

24 ditto for the garden ... .. .. 16 

24 ditto for window box .. .. .. 16 

12 Extra choice Coleus .. .. .. IS 

6 Selected Fuchsias, named .. .. .. 12 

12 Mixed ditto. 12 

6 Choice Geraniums .. .. .. .. 12 

Lobelia and Golden Feather, transplanted, 25 each 1 2 
Cuttings root freely now ; 24 cuttings of various choice 

plants, free .. .. .. .. .. 12 

12 all one kind .. .. .. .. .. 12 

Box of cut flowers, free .. .. .. .. 0 6 

4 Button-hole Bouquets, with Maiden-hair Fern . 1 0 

W. H. SMH H, Framineham, Norwich. 


IEBNS A SPECIALITY. 

Special List (February, 1882), now ready. 

rPHE LARGEST STOCK in the greatest num- 

-L ber of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and green¬ 
house cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and other 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send for above list 
before buying elsewhere. Post free. 

W. 8c J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots. 

Seller’s selection, 30s. per dozen. Purchaser’s ditto, 36s. 
The above comprise all the best English and French raised 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Perpetual Polyantha, Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
and Perpetual Moss. 

Roses of 1881 

Of above-named classes, 18s. to 24s. per dozen, in pots. 

Choice Roses. 

Tea-soented, Hybrid Tea, Noisette. China, and Bourbon, 
18s. to 24s. per dozen ; strong plants, in pots. 

Descriptive Lit< on application. 

RICHARD SMITH & OO., 

NURSERYMEN AND SEED MERCHANTS, 

_ WORCESTER. _ 

AHEAP PLANTS. - SPECIAL OFFER.- 

12 Tricolor Geraniums, 2s. Gd.; 20 b. per 100. 

12 Bronze Geraniums in twelve sorts, 2s. 6d. ; 20s. per 100. 

12 Choice Zonal Geraniums, 2s. ; 15s. per 100. 

12 Geraniums, scarlet, white, pink, Ac., Is. 6d. per doz.; 10s 
per 100. 

12 Fuchsias, in twelve good sorts, Is. 6d.; 8s. per 100. 

100 Lobelias, Bluestone or Emperor, 3s. 

12 Verbenas, from flnest collection. Is. 6d.; 10 k. per 100. 

12 Dahlias, in twelve choicest varieties, 2s. 6d. ; 18s. per 100. 

12 Silver and Gold-leaf Geraniums, Is. 6d.; 10s. per 100. 

100 Verbenas, scarlet, white, and purple, 6s. 

12 Double Geraniums, pink and white 2s. 

12 Tropseolums, dwarf Scarlet Vesuvius, Is. 6d.; 10s. per 100. 
12 ColeuB, Crimson-le&f and Iresine, Is. 6d.; 10s. per 100. 

12 Geraniums, show and fancy, young plants, 2s. uL 
12 Silver-leaf Mesembryanthemums, Is. 

The whole collection for 30s., or half for 15s.: all true to name 
and well rooted. Packing included. Cash with order. 

WILLIAM BADMAN, 

Cemetery Nursery, Gravesend, S.E. 

1 90 PLANTS for 5e.—W illiam Badman is 

±C1\J now sending out his Box of CheapPlants, contaiuing60 
Geraniums, of various colours, including Gold and Silver-leaf, 
20 best blue Lobelias, 10 Fuchsias, 10 Verbenas, 10 Ageratums, 
and 10 Calceolarias, all well rooted, including box, for 5s., or 
60 for 2s. 6d. P.O.O. with order.—Cemetery Nuraery, Graves¬ 
end. 

PUCHSIAS, GERANIUMS, SALVIAS, not 

-L scraps, but well-rooted plants, post free ; finest named 
show Fuchsias, 2 b. 6d. dozen; six grand new Fuchsias, in¬ 
cluding Miss L. Vidler, 2s. 6d. ; Edelweiss, best new double 
white, Is. 6<L each ; Geraniums, splendid sorts, 4s. doz.; six, 
2s. 3d. ; six grand new Geraniums, 1880-1881, 5e. ; Salvias 
patens, splendens, Heeri, leucantha, Hoveyi, Betheli, Pitchcri, 
seven 2s. 6<L ; Cinerarias, finest strains. Is. 6d. doz. ; double 
Primulas, fine for winter, two Is. 4d. ; beautiful Cyclamen, to 
bloom this autumn, 4s. doz.; six, 2s. 3d. Catalogue.—Mr. R. 
W. BEACHEY, Fluder Flower Gardens, Kingskerswell, 
Devonshire. 

T> OSES,“PANSIES, VIOLETS^Rosebuds for 

J-b budding, best named varieties, Is. 2d. doz. ; finest named 
show and fancy Pamies, 3s. 6d. doz. ; Violas Admiration, 
Acme, Freedom, Mulberry, Vestal, Grievei, Golden Perpetual, 
Waverley, Trojan, Attraction, Blue King, Lilacina, the 
twelve 2s.; Sweet Violets New York, De Panne, Double Red 
Russian, three best doubles, 3s. 6<L doz.; Singles, Victoria 
Regina, White Czar, 2s. doz.; Giant Polyanthus, la. 6d. doz., 
all free ; catalogue.—Mr. R. w. BEACHEY, Fluder Flower 
Gardena, Kingskerswell, Devo nshire._ 

"DEGONIA SEMPERFLORENS ROSEA.-A 

new variety, blooming freely and continuously; truly a 
floral gem ; should be grown by every lover of delicate beauty 
in flower; five plants, in bloom, free and safe by post in 
wooden boxes. Is. each, 3 for 2s. 6d.: smaller plants, 3 for 
Is. 6d. Semperflorens alba (white), 6d. each, 3 for Is. 3d. 
Seedling Begonias, mixed colours, 2s. 6<L doz., 6 for Is. 6<1. ; 
postage free; from T. H. HARE, Bulb and Fern grower, 
Ac., Sittingbourne, Kent. [1970 

OPECIAL offer of choice double-flowered zonal 
W Pelargoniums for autumn and winter bloom (see Gar¬ 
dening July 1, p. 214), 12 varieties, 3s.; 6 choice new varie¬ 
ties, 3s.; 12 b ingle varieties, 2s. 6d. ; 6 extra choice (single), 2a. 
All strong plants warranted true to name, post free for 
cash with order.—W. MAYO, Florist, Ac., Perry Barr, Bir- 
mingham.___ [1973 


SHILLING’S i 

W earliest, the hai 


CABBAGE is the ver 


earliest, the hardiest, and the best flavoured sort in cu^ 
tivation. The numerous testimonials and repeat orders re¬ 
ceived every season are proofs of its good qualities. Recom¬ 
mended in all the gardening publications. Seed, Is. 2d. per oz.; 
z., 2s. 2<L, post free.—0. SHILLING, Seedsman, Winch 


two oz.,_ 

field, Hants. 
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JOHN GREEN 

Begs to offer the following, post or carriage free, for cash 
with order. All plants sent by post arc carefully packed in 
tin cases, with damp moss, which is the only sure and safe 
method. Catalogue free for a penny stamp. 


Double white Primula, of 
which, says The Garden, no 
better or more useful sort 
has yet been raised ; all true 
from cuttings (not seed¬ 
lings}, 9<L ench, 6s. per doz. 

Primula fimhriata globosa, 
improved strains of fine 
compact growth, with finest 
fringed flowers. Is. 6d. and 
2s. per doz. 

Primula filicifolia, beautiful 
Fern-leaved varieties, very 
ornamental, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
per doz. 

Cinerarias (Carters’ superb 
strain), none better grown, 
la. 6d. and 2s. doz. 

Lobelia fulgens, splendid in 
the autumn either in pots 
or the border, flowers very 
riel) cardinal colour, 9d. 
each ; 3 for 2s.; 6s. per doz. 

Coleus, 6 beautiful high 
coloured vara, foi la 3d. 

6 magnificent new van. 
for 2s. 6d. 

Dolly Varden (new, 1882), 
good plants, 5s. each. 

Polyanthus, choice mixed. 
Is. doz. 

Carnation Souvenir de la Mai 
maison, 2s. each 

Plumbago capensis, 6d. each. 


Zonal Pelargoniums (for pot 
culture), 6 extra fiuevar. 
for 3s.; 6 finest new 
var. for 5s. 

Charles Darwin (new), 
first-class certificate of 
R.H.8., 2s. each. 

La France, rich violet- 
solferino, 2s. each 

Foliage Geraniums, 6 beauti¬ 
ful var. for 2s. 

Show Pelargoniums, 6 vara, 
for 2s. 

Scented - leaf Geraniums, 3 
vara, for Is.; 6 vara, for 2s. 

Begonias winter flowering, 
3 var., Is. Gd. 

Alpine Auriculas, 2s. 6d. doz. 

Fuchsias, 12 exhibition var., 
very choice, for 4s. 6d. ; 
6 exhibition var. for 
2s. 6d.; 12 fine decora 
tive var. for 2s. 6d.; 6 
decorative var. for ls.6d. 

Trumpeter, new, Is. each 

Phlox (herbaceous), named 
▼ar., 4s. 6d. doz. 

Sparmannia africana, 6d. each 

Pftssiflora eoerulea, 6d. each 

Scarlet Musk, 2 for 1 b. 

Stephanotis floribunda, Is. 
each 

Tacsonia Van Voljemi, Cd. 
each 


QTRAWBERRY PLANTS. - MARSHAL 

O MACMAHON.—This is without doubt one of the very 
best Strawberries in cultivation, either for forcing or for the 
garden. It is very hardy and prolific, wonderfully compact 
in habit, while the fruit is good in flavour and of a particular 
bright and pleasing colour - highly recommended; 6s. per 
100, Is. 3d. per doz. PRESIDENT, a well-known favourite. 
6s. per 100, Is. 3d. doz. Sir Joseph Paxton, a most useful 
variety, forces well, and is a great cropper, 6s. per 100, Is. 3d. 
per doz. Vi com tease Hericart de Thury, 6s. per 100, la 3d. 
per doz. James Veitch, one of tho largest in cultivation, 6s. 
per 100, Is. 3d. per doz. 

JOHN GREEN, 

The Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich 

KING'S HOME-GROWN^SEEDS 

PRESENT SOWING. 

Post flree. 

Mr. C. Evans, Wells, says, " King's Champion Cabbage it 
the beat grown ., and/or tar him ** none can compete with it .” 

King's Champion Cabbage, the earliest, largest, and best, 
Is. per ounce, 6u. per packet. 

Giant liocca Onion, improved stock, finest and best, lOd. 
per ounce, Cd. per packet. 

King's Winter Cos Lettuce, the best in cultivation, 6d and 
Is. i»er packet. 

King's Snowball Turnip, very quick gTowiug, and white as 
snow, 4d. per ounce. 

China Rose Radish, splendid for winter use, Gd. per ounce. 

JOHN K. KING, Royal Seedsman, 

Cogrgeehall, Essex. 


SMITH’S 

Seeds of Florists’ Flowers 

FROM NOTED d- MAGNIFICENT STRAINS, 
Whioh can be recommended with the greatest confidence. 

DESCRIPTIVE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

SEED MERCHANTS AND NURSERYMEN, 

WORCESTER. 


PLANTS-FOST FREE. 

_ Per doz.—a d. 

Geraniums, scarlet, white, pink, and crimson .. ..16 

Geranium Madame Amelie Ballet (double white) 2 0 

Geranium Wonderful (semi-double scarlet) ..20 

Geranium Madame Thibaut (semi-double pink).. .. 2 0 
Verbenas, good strong plants, well rooted .. .. 2 0 

Pansies, chiefly fancy varieties .16 

Ageratum Countess of Stair, dwarf, splendid for cutting 1 6 
Lobelia Emperor William, Fuchsias Heliotrope (or Cherry- 
Pie), TageteB, Pyrethrums. and small plants of any of the 
above, Is. per dozen ; not lean than one Bhilling's-worth sent, 
or less than three of a sor. at this price. Stamps or P.O.O. to 

J. L. Watson, Manor Rd. Nursery, Gravesend. 


NTOTE PRICES.—For present planting.—Fine 
plants. Cauliflowers—VeitcVs Autumn Giant,Walcheren, 
Snow’s Winter White, 9d. 100, 7s. 1000, 30s. 5000; Broccoli- 
Sipson Early White, Higham White, Purple Sprouting, Cat- 
tell’s Eclipse, Edmonton Late White, 6d. 100, 4s. 6d. 1000, 
408. 10,000. Celery, white and red, 7<L 100, 5s. 1000 • early and 
late Cabbage. Savoy, Brussels Sprouts, Couve Tronchuda, 
Green curled and variegated Kale, Rosette and Hardy- 
Green Culewort, and Red Pickling Cabbage, 5d. 100, 3s. 6d. 
1000, 30s. 10,000. Cash or banker’s reference with order.— 
EDWARD LEIGH, Wrotham Farm, Dunsfold, Godaiming. 
N.B.—Plants as aboTe, poet free, 4d per 100 extra at price 
offered per 100. _ 


rPUBEROUS BEGONIAS, 6 good plants, Is 9d.; 

J- Habrothamnus clegans, choice for bloom in winter, 
scarlet, 3 good plants, Is. 3d., free.—A. SWANSON, Florist, 
Barton-on-Humber. 


OLAY’S 

FERTILISER 

Is the Manure that is used by all the principal 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and Gardeners 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

7 lbs. 14 lbs. 128 lbs , 56 lbs. lent 

Pkts.,l8.,bags,2s.6d. 4s.6d. 7s.6d. 12s.6d.20s. 

CLAY & LEVESLEY, 

Temple Mill Lane , Stratford, London , E. 


(REGISTERED). 

Hydro-Carbon Oils as ImecticideB and Washes for Plauti 
and Animals- 

SOLUBLE 

FIR TREE OIL INSECTICIDE 

Bottles, Is. Gd., 2s. Cd., 4s. Cd., and7s. Cd.; 
Gallons, 12s. 6il.; Casks, 11s. per gallon. 

FROM ALL SEEDSMEN AND CHEMISTS. 


For washing Rose Trees and killing the Green Fly on 
them, mix a teaspoonful of the Oil with a pint of soft wxter 
this will do for Pelargoniums and all flowering plants in¬ 
fested with Green Fly. and if applied with one of Hnnt'j 
aphicides it will be the best and cheapest remedy ever tried. 

For Wireworms at the roots, water with a solution double 
the above strength. 

For Mealy Bug, Thrip, and Red Spider, one tablespoonful 
of the Oil to a quart of water. 

For Ringworm, Itch, and Lice use according to directions 
on Bottle. 

Hunt's Aphicide sent post free on receipt of 20 stamps. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

Willersley Gardens, February 15.1882. 

Mr. Hughes.— Sir,—Please send me at once one gallon Fir 
Tree Oil. 1 have again tried the above, and believe it to t* 
what has been said of it. My previous disappointment with 
it wus on account of its not being stirred sufficiently.- 
Youra, Ac., Jab. TissrKGToy. 

Manufactured by 

E. GRIFFITH HUGHES, 

OPERATIVE CHEMIST, 

VICTORIA STREET, MANCHESTER. 


THE SOIL ENRICHER, 

Success and Economy in the Garden 

Emancipation from thk Duno Heap. 

A Genuine FERTILISER, producing to pkefecti:* 
FLOWERS, | FRUIT. M 

FOLIAGE, | V EGETABLES 

THE SOIL ENRICHER. 

A genuine Fertiliser, clean, dry, and always ready for gar 

den or conservatory . . 

Manufactured solely by MAILLARD ft 8TRAW80\ 
Chemical Manure Works, NEWBURY... 

“ 1 have found the Soil Enricher quite equal to some of the 
leading manures of the day, and much aafir and mort to- 
nomical. I have tried it for foliage and flowering plants, abo 
for Melons, Cucumbers, and pot Vines, and have every con¬ 
fidence in recommending it. I intend to use it, among otter 
things, for the permanent Vine borders, both in and outdoors, 
for I feel certain that is a grand thing for Vines and all kmtu 
of fruit.’—Signed, Chas. Howe, Head Gardener, Benhair, 
Park. 

Sold in Shilling Bags. 7 lb. bags is,; cwt.SOt, 

Special quotations for bulk. Retail of all Chemists, Flowt* 
and StoreB.__ 

-rr-in-1—mQ 

MY0C0M FLY GUM 

Keeps rooms entirely clear of flies. 
8old in Is. boxes by all Chemists and Grocers, or a sam¬ 
ple post free, Is. 2d., from the »ole wholesale proprietor!, 

T. CHRI STY & CO., 155, Fenchurch St, London. 

SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS 

Cat**, l*. each extra, alloiced for when returned. 

Price 9s. 6d., _ Price 9s. 6d., 

234 squares, 9i by 6} 261 squares 8J by 6) 

(In one case). fin one case). 

Beat Quality. Rett Quality. 

Price 9s. 6d_, 300 squares, 8 by 6. 

Other sizes quoted for on application. 

HENBY WAINWBIGHT. Glass and Lead Merchant 

_ Alfred S treet, Boar Lane, LEEDS-- 

lo OA _CHEAP SALE-Is. 2d.-Three 

lb* ZjU< dozen well-rooteel flower planta^nostfrw* 

for postal order Is. 2 stamps.—P. J. KANE, Plant Nurienea. 
Kells, Co. Meath._____ 

T WALLACE’S (F.R.H.S) Prize Chryaurt}*; 

u . mums, 500 varieties, 2s. dez. Prize Fuchsias, ‘£ ln « ,cg 
Lizzie Vidler and Trumpeter and all new varieties,*, lo V 
all the new Coleus of 1881, 2s. doz.; choice Auriculas, 2s 
Cash with order.—Rose Nurser y, Abbotts L angley. Mtrt*. 

T OBELIA CARDINALIS & PENTSTEMOKfi 

-Ll 2s. 6d. per doz.; pood young plants.—T. CAKLLt'O. - 
Godmanchester, Huntingdon. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PROGRESS IN HARDY PLANT GARDENING. 
In many districts in the neighburhood of Lon¬ 
don the revolution in favour of hardy plants is 
no 7i an accomplished fact. In the course of 
several walks in the suburbs, in districts tolerably 
representative, comprising houses from £26 to 
£200 per annum rental, I have noticed only 
few gardens in which bedding plants are being 
nsed—not more than one in twenty, if as many. 
Even in public places where the gardening is 
done by contract, hardy plant borders have been 
formed this season. 

The only difficulty now in the way of this al¬ 
teration in the system of garden decoration 
becoming permanent is in the supply of suitable 
plants. The production of bedding plants had 
become really a species of manufacture, and it 
will be some years before suitable hardy plants 
can be supplied in the same way, namely, hawked 
about the streets, “ all a growing, all a blowing/' 
sold in small plant shops, or in improvised plant 
markets like that (in Deptford Broadway, 
few good plants may already be had in this way, 
such as white and red Pinks, seedling Pansies, 
white and lilac double Primroses, red and white 
Daisies, and a few others, but for most really 
good things we must still go to the large hardy 
plant nurseries. A good way of stocking small 
gardens would be for several neighbours to club 
together and send a collective order. Many ways 
will suggest themselves in which this could be 
carried out, and by means of division, cnttings, 
and exchanges, a good stock of first-class things 
could soon be got together. 

Culture of hardy plants.— The follow¬ 
ing hints may be useful to many. One perni¬ 
cious habit I notice extremely common, namely, 
that of raising the beds in a garden into banks 
and mounds, rising in some cases as much as 
18 in. above the walks and turf. Unless the 
soil is positively marshy this is almost certain 
death to most plants, and especially so if the 
beds are narrow borders in front of shrubs. The 
beds in a small garden should always be on the 
general level, so that the roots of the plants are 
moist and cool, otherwise they cannot be ex¬ 
pected to thrive, except in a very wet season. 
Another mistake I notice very prevalent is that 
of attempting to continue bedding arrangements 
with hardy plants, such as placing the plants in 
regular succession and planting die shady side 
of a garden with the same plants as the sunny 
side. In very small plots a geometric arrange¬ 
ment is not objectionable, but where a front plot 
is from 30 ft. to 60 ft. square, and is plentifully 
stocked with shrubs and trees, any regular plant¬ 
ing soon shows itself to be unsuitable, as the 
plants if they grow will not flower together. 

I noticed several instances of this in which 
borders partly sunny and partly heavily shaded 
bad been stocked throughout with Pinks, 8weet 
Williams, Canterbury Bells, and Antirrhinums, 
ail children of the sun. Those in the sun were 
thriving; those in the shade were weak, lanky, 
and miserable. A good many failures have 
occurred this spring through planting biennials 
and perennials late in the spring instead of 
rery early in spring or in the autumn. 

The bedding: system got people out of 
the way of thinking about decorating their gar¬ 
dens until May, the sooner that habit is got out 
of the better; the May of one year is a nice 
time to begin making preparations for the May of 
next. People who buy Sweet Williams, Canterbury 
foils, Rockets, &c., in April and May never see 
what those plants are capable of, in their own 
gardens at least-. AHbiemfialashouId be sown be¬ 
fore the second week in August and be placed where 
they are to bloom by the middle of September, 
tbey then make strong plants to stand the win¬ 
ter, get well rooted, and bloom strongly the 
following season. It is best in towns to err on 
the safe side of early sowing and planting, as 
the plants cannot be trusted to make much pro- 
STew in the winter. In the country things begin 
!° push with a few days of mild weather, but 
m a Tery favourable situation in the suburbs I 
found nothing do that but Indian Pinks; any 
growth made in a mild whiter seemed to weaken 


the plants rather than strengthen them, even 
Sweet Williams and Pansies after coming safely 
through the winter succumbed to late spring 
frosts. Trees near houses are objectionable, but 
not on the ground of appearance, for nothing 
looks better than a shady forecourt to a suburban 
house. Where there are many trees, however, 
and a great deal of shade, a careful selection of 
plants should be made. Borders shaded by trees 
which are leafless in winter suit many spring 
flowers, such as Primroses, Polyanthuses, Auri¬ 
culas, Scillas, and spring Tulips; sunny spots 
in such borders should be made the most of. 

In shady spots which get no son. Ferns, 
Solomon’s Seal, Christmas Roses, Wood Hya¬ 
cinths, Musk, Wood Anemones, and the pretty 
Spiraea (Hoteia) japonica, so well known to 
Londoners, will all answer; in fact, out of doors 
the Spiraea will do well nowhere else. Without 
moisture and shade the foliage is poor and the 
flowers scarcely recognisable as those of the 
same plant; but with these the flowers are as 
white as if forced, and the buds nearly so, while 
the foliage is strong and stiff, and of a. deep 
glossy green, which shows up the flowers to great 
advantage. Then, the true Spiraeas, or Meadow¬ 
sweets, will all do in shade. 

Half shady borders. —In borders which 
get only the early morning sun the showiest 
things to plant are the varieties of Pyrethrum 
roseum, now becoming so popular. One usually 
sees them placed in borders fully exposed to the 
sun, where they get parched, and flower badly. 

I put some spare plants I intended giving away 
in a shady place under a hedge last year, where 
they got overgrown with weeds and forgotten; 
they got no sun all the winter, and only a few 
gleams in the morning after April, yet these 
plants have thrown their flowers up into what 
sunshine they could get with strong stems and 
large foliage, and the flowers have been finely 
coloured, nearly twice as large as those in 
the borders, and have lasted three times as 
long in a presentable state; their behaviour 
altogether suggests them as first-rate plants for 
naturalising, and some of the single kinds should 
certainly be tried in that way. My plants have 
held their own amongst Thistles, Docks, Creep¬ 
ing Buttercups, and Couch and other strong 
Grasses; they could scarcely meet with anything 
stronger in the hedgerow. Day Lilies are good 
plants for partial shade, and Anemone japonica 
does best where it only gets the sun a part of 
the day. Most Lilies do well in similar situa¬ 
tions. Pansies are good plants for the front of 
north and east borders. By planting things 
suitable for the varying exposures and amount 
of sunshine in gardens, a much finer effect can 
be produced than by indiscriminate planting; 
and, other things being equal, the whole stock 
will thrive together as a happy family. Where 
possible, rigid lines should be done away with, 
and a meandering outline given to narrow 
borders; neatness does not necessitate straight 
lines, circles, ovals, and formality, although the 
adoption and maintenance of these forms is a 
thoughtless and easy way of producing neat¬ 
ness. J. D. 


for it is useless and profitless labour to grow 
thousands of plants in heated structures, and 
plant them out to languish in the withering 
winds of our early summer. It is a vain attempt 
to attain what is unattainable, reaching after 
something just out of reach. Let us go back a 
step gracefully, and be content to grow what 
will grow as our forefathers were, for with all 
our boasted science we cannot alter the seasons ; 
let us, therefore, make the best of them, for all 
kinds of seasons suit our hardy plants, but only 
one season out of a dozen suits plants that 
ought by nights to be grown under glass.— 
J. Groom. 

Gutting down Pansies. — Pansies are 
among the most attractive flowers of our gardens. 
When they become somewhat tall, and, as not 
unfrequently happens in the south, infested 
with insects, it is a good plan to cut them close 
down; when this is done, especially if they get 
a good watering when needed, they soon push up 
strong clean shoots, and flower again abundantly. 
In some southern gardens this practice is repeated 
with success several times during the flowering 


Hardy and tender flower garden- 
tng.— With the thermometer down to near the 
freezing point, and showers of hail and rain cold 
enough to chill the tender hothouse flowers that 
are expected to be grown ont of doors in what 
we calf summer, the gardeners lately employed 
in putting out thousands of Altemantheras, 
Coleuses* Palms, Ac,, are not to be envied. No 
amount of attention will compensate for a lack 
of genial warmth in the atmosphere, and this 
season overcoats were as much in request in May 
and the early part of J une as they were in March; 
yet taken altogether our ever-changing English 
climate is not a bad one for flowers, if people 
would but be content with plants that will not 
only keep alive but enjoy a cool and sometimes 
low temperature. 8urely there are plenty if glass¬ 
houses in the kingdom, and in these we can grow 
the natives of the tropics to perfection; but not 
in the open air .', and the sooner we acknowledge 
this the better for both gardeners and employers, 


Pansies for next year. —Sow seed at 
once in pans or boxes ; when the plants are 
strong enough prick out in some fine fresh soil 
either in a frame or in a sheltered place in the 
open. Plant out into beds in November or next 
March as may be desired. The best head of 
bloom will be obtained when the plants are put 
ont in the autumn. 

Foxgloves. —It is pleasing to see someone 
writing in favour of our neglected and little- 
thought-of plant the Foxglove. I was reading an 
article (p. 207 of Gardening) in which it men¬ 
tions that they are equal in merit and as pretty 
as the Pentstemon. Now some would be apt to 
question this, but I do not in the least 
when under good cultivation. Of course, we 
class it as the next thing to a weed, because it 
grows anywhere and is so common that we never 
think it requires any cultivating at all, but that 
is a great mistake. With selection and suitable 
cultivation Foxgloves can be brought forward 
as a plant well worthy to claim a place in any 
garden or shrubbery, especially the latter. I had 
the pleasure recently of seeing a large and 
varied collection of them cultivated with a little 
care in open places in the shrubbery and in 
clumps on the lawn. There was also some 
planted on a bank among Rhododendrons, which 
extended some hundred yards ; it seemed one 
mass of varied colours. When the shrubs were 
done flowering the Foxgloves took their place. 
There was one variety especially worthy of note 
growing in a flower border of dwarf habit with 
several stems and very small bells, different to 
any I have ever seen. I think the Foxglove 
cannot be surpassed as a plant suitable for shrub¬ 
beries and woodland walks, and besides, it is 
rabbit proof, which makes it of still greater 
value for such places, but I have no doubt it will 
get to be more of a favourite, especially in bor¬ 
ders where tall plants are wanted, as of late we 
have had sad mishaps with our Holyhocks.— 
Kirkton. 
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Stocks for winter blooming. — 

The intermediate Stocks are much used for 
cultivation in pots, to bloom in the spring 
and early summer, and are very useful for 
the window or greenhouse. The seed should 
be sown now or in August, and the plants, 
when large enough, placed in 5-in pots, three 
plants in a pot, rich soil being used. They 
should then be placed out-of-doors in the shade, 
kept well-watered in dry weather, and finally 
wintered in a cold frame, and indoors they come 
into flower. There is a very pretty variety of 
the intermediate Stock, somewhat taller in 
growth than the scarlet one, and forming capital 
pyramids of white flowers. Some of the dwarf 
German bouquet Stocks imported from Germany 
by our seedsmen make very good intermediate 
Stocks, being dwarf and compact in growth, and 
well adapted for pot culture. One of a bright 
crimson nue has a very dwarf and yet vigorous 
habit, and produces beautiful flowers in great 
profusion.] 
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HARDY PLANTS. 

7695 and 7706.—It is a mistake to attempt to 
raise most florists’ flowers from seed, except as a 
special hobby or in large quantities for the pro¬ 
duction of new and improved varieties; for all 
ordinary purposes it is far better to buy plants, 
and where only a few plants are required the 
cost will be little more than the cost of the seed 
of anything really worth sowing. Of Campanulas 
there are many varieties, some biennial, but, with 
the exception of persicifolia alba plena, none are 
so generally useful for cutting as many other 
t hings; if the little wild Harebell (C. rotundifolia) 
and its white form would last it would be a gem 
for cutting, but it is very fleeting. Delphiniums, 
Phloxes, and Pentstemons require a good, well- 
worked soil and old rotten manure to show 
themselves to the best advantage, they should 
also be moved to fresh stations or supplied with 
fresh soil every two years, the two last are best 
renewed annually by cuttings struck in the 
autumn or early spring. Perhaps the following 
would be as useful a selection as could be made, 
where cut flowers are wanted : Pansies, Primroses 
(double and single of ail colours), alpine Auriculas, 
giant Polyanthuses (especially the white, yellow, 
and orange), Narcissus poeticus (double and sin¬ 
gle), Pryethrums (especially the white varieties—I 
can specially recommend Lc Mont Blanc), Geum 
coccineum plenum, a good double scarlet flower, 
almost always in bloom throughout the summer, 
border Pinks, perpetual flowering Carnations 
raised from good seed, not from layers or cuttings, 
these are a host in themselves, early flowering 
Chrysanthemums, English and Spanish Iris, 


supply cut flowers only, each sort will be best in 
a bed by itself and planted in rows so that weeds 
can be kept down with the hoe, each kind can 
then receive suitable cultivation. As soon as the 
young plants are large enough to handle they 
should be planted out and encouraged to grow 
freely ; the same may be said of cuttings unless 
the sorts are of doubtful hardiness. Generally 
speaking florists’ flowers want more liberal 
manuring than plants which are grown in their 
natural form, and double flowers want more 
manure than single ones. J. D. 


THE HARDY AMERICAN CACTUS. 

(OPUNTIA RAFFINESQUIANA). 

It is strange that this interesting plant should 
be so little known in English gardens ; it is only 
within the last few years that growers in this 
country have taken it in hand. It is by no means 
a new plant to European gardens, having been 
for many years in general cultivation in Ger¬ 
many. Those who possess a rockery will have 
no difficulty in affording this plant the condi¬ 
tions indispensible to its welfare, as if planted 
in the sunniest and driest place it will be sure to 
thrive. Where such a suitable situation does not 
already exist, it is very easy to form a raised 
mound of earth and stones on which to plant it. 
The soil should be free and sandy, mixing with 
it, in order to insure porosity, some brick rubbish, 
river sand, or mortar rubbish. Snails and slugs 
are extremely fond of this plant, and will in the 
spring, and even in mild winters, completely 
destroy it if not prevented. A liberal dressing 



Hardy American Cactus. Flowers satiny yellow. 


Anemone japonica and A. j. hybrids, (Enothera 
speciosa, Centaurea montana, Spiraea Filipendula 
fbre-pleno, Achillea ptarmica fiore-pleno, and 
Gypsophila paniculata; the last three are almost 
indispensible. Perennial Phloxes are splendid 
decorative plants and useful for cutting also, but 
the little annual Phlox Drummondi is so much 
more varied and intense in colour, and blooms 
the whole summer if freely cut from, so that only 
a few of the shaded perennial Phloxes are at all 
necessary to supply that form of flower; the 
early flowering varieties might be useful, and 
the salmon-pink kinds of the later sorts. The 
gran Jiflora varieties are the best of the annual 
kinds for cutting, the flowers are larger and on 
longer stalks than the old sorts. Of biennials, 
many are useful for cutting, Sweet Williams are 
very good, especially the pure white and Auricula¬ 
eyed sorts, but the centre truss may be pinched 
out with advantage so as to promote the growth 
of small side trusses which are more useful; the 
individual flowers of these are often larger than 
those of the central truss. The white variety of 
Campanula Medium calycanthema makes a 
good cut flower; French Honeysuckles (Hedy- 
sarum coronarium) are also useful, so are German 
Scabious, especially the deep garnet coloured 
and the pure white. 

Of annuals the most useful are Indian Pinks 
and Dianthus Heddewigi, Cornflowers (Cyanus), 
Phlox Drummondi, Coreopsis, and Helichrysums ; 
the last are everlastings. Perennials and bien¬ 
nials should be sown now so as to get strong by 
autumn. All seeds are best sown in a cold frame 
in pans or pot* provided proper attention is gi ven 
to ventilation and watering, the only exceptions 
are a few annuals such as Poppies that do not 
stand moving well. Where plants are grown to 
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of soot will keep these pests at a distance, and 
will impart luxuriance to the plants, for al¬ 
though the Cactus family object to manure in 
the soil, they fully appreciate a top-dressing of 
some concentrated manure, soot, or guano. 
The propagation of the hardy Cactus is easily 
effected. The cutting, consisting of a single 
| joint, is placed in very sandy soil, placing the 
pot containing it in a sunny, airy, situation 
under glass, and watering very sparingly. In 
a short time it will form roots, and will then 
commence to push out several young shoots, 
which in their turn may be taken off. It is so 
entirely distinct from every other kind of hardy 
plant, as to render its presence in a garden 
highly desirable. Its perfect hardiness in sandy 
soils In Surrey is beyond all question, as Mr. 
Comhill, of Byfleet, has a plant of it which has 
braved without flinching the rigours of ten suc¬ 
cessive winters. Excessive cold it does not mind, 
but stagnant moisture at the root will soon carry 
it off; therefore, plant it in a high and dry posi¬ 
tion, where it may catch every ray of sun in the 
summer, and where superfluous moisture may 
! easily drain away. 


BRITISH ORCHIDS. 

The spike of Orchis pyramidalis with 90 flowers, 
which Mr. Silver, of Maidenhead, mentions in 
! in Gardening for July 1, must have been a 
magnificent specimen, but beyond this there 
seems to be nothing extraordinary about it—at 
least there is no case made out, as far as I can 
see. For I suppose every one is ready to admit 
that the observations of the late Mr. Charles 
Darwin were too thorough and too extensive to 
Iw overthrown or even challenged. It will be 


interesting, perhaps, to recapitulate what he 
says. First of all, on page 13 of that well- 
known book, “ The Fertilisation of Orchids,” he 
says, “ that pollinium of the Orchis mascula falls 
forward in 30 seconds, which Dr. H. Muller has 
found to be the correct time taken by humble 
bees in visiting the flowers, and out of 97 insects 
which he caught, 32 had pollinia on their heads,” 
and on page 16, he says about the Orchis macu- 
lata, that “ six flies were caught with pollinia on 
their eyes; to one specimen six pollinia were at¬ 
tached, to another three, to a third five, aud to a 
fourth three.” Next he mentions the Orchis pyra¬ 
midalis at length, and after noticing the perfect 
adaptation of the various parts, and the impos¬ 
sibility of the flower being fertilised except in 
the legitimate way, he says, on pages 28 and 
29, “ the pollinia do not assume the proper posi¬ 
tion for striking the stigmatic surface until 
some time has elapsed; and this indicates that 
they are adapted to fertilise, not their own 
flowers, but those on a distinct plant. To prove, 
therefore, that insects are necessary for the fer¬ 
tilisation of the flowers, I covered up a plant of 
Orchis morio under a bell-glass, before any of 
its pollinia had been removed, leaving three ad¬ 
joining plants uncovered. I looked at the latter 
every morning, and daily found some of the 
pollinia removed. I then looked at the perfectly 
healthy plant under the bell-glass, and it had, 
of course, all its pollinia in the anther cells. I 
tried an analogous experiment with specimens 
of the Orchis mascula with the same result.” On 
the same page also he says, “Dr. Hermann 
Muller applied the pollen masses of 44 flowers 
of the Orchis pyramidalis to their own stigmas 
and full-sized capsules containing seeds, in 
appearance good, were formed." Finally, on 
pages 30 and 31, he gives a list of 23 specie* 
of Lepidoptera with the pollinia of the Orchis 
pyramidalis attached to their proboscides. One 
of these had no less than 11 pair of pollinia 
attached.” After this, on page 33, a list of 
British Orchids follows, “ to show that insects in 
most cases perform the work of fertilisation 
effectually,” 

Now it appears to me that this evidence is 
rather overwhelming, for it proves (1) that in¬ 
sects are necessary to fertilise English Orchids; 
(2) that Orchis flowers, when protected from the 
access of insects, remain sterile; and (3) that 
seed is set when a flower has used its own pollen- 
mass. Therefore Mr. Silver has the choice of 
these alternatives: (1) either the flowers of hi* 
spike were visited by some insects, or else (2) 
the pollen-masses were shaken on to their stig¬ 
mas. I believe the only Englsh Orchids that 
fertilise themselves are the Bee and the Spider 
Orchis. Edward Malan, M.A. 

Cheam. 


7675.- Zinnias failing —“ Rob Roy” does 
not say whether his Zinnias are in pots or iu the 
open ground; if in the open ground the cold 
nights, approaching frost, we have had lately 
will quite account for the failure; I had them 
go off in the same way one cold summer. Zinnias 
are tender annuals, and will not stand low tem¬ 
peratures ; they should not be sown before the 
beginning of May to be quite safe, and should 
be pushed on quickly. I found it always safest 
to grow them on in pots in the greenhouse, shift¬ 
ing to larger pots when the roots reached the 
sides, and defer planting out until the weather 
was settled warm, instead of attempting to ac¬ 
custom the plants to a lower temperature than 
that which they had grown in in the early stages 
of their growth. By this treatment they ex¬ 
perienced no check and barely ceased growing a 
week when transferred to the open ground. It is 
time enough to plant out Zinnias when Scarlet 
Runners and French Beans begin to grow 
quickly.— J. D. 

7677.— Calceolarias dying— It is tjj* 
opinion of some of the best growers that the 
sole cause of bedding Calceolarias suddenly 
damping off as described is their not being 
planted firmly enough. The earth should be 
pressed firmly about the collar of the plants 
and all round over the roots so that a good pull 
will not bring them out. Many failures in ama¬ 
teur planting are due to the same cause; a good 
way is to pour from a pint to a quart of water 
round a plant after planting, tliat washes the 
soil close to the roots; then as soon as the soil 
is dry enough go over the plants again and press 
the earth firmly about them.— J. D. 
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7693 .—Carnations and Piootees—The 

-bow varieties of these are usually propagated 
hr layers, and not by cuttings. The method of pro¬ 
pagation has been several times described in Gab- 
detikg. They can be reproduced by cuttings or 
pipings as they are called, but there is some 
danger of loss, and the plants require careful 
management. Cuttings should be struck now in 
a cold frame or under bell-glasses, and planted 
oat or potted in September; they will bloom 
the next year. The perpetual or tree Carnations 
strike readily from cuttings, which can be taken 
in the spring so that stronger plants are 
produced. Seedling Carnations are vigorous 
showy border plants, but rarely produce flowers 
of show quality; they scarcely ever come true 
to the parent variety.—J. D. 

7721.— Climbers for trellis.— There are 
plenty to choose from, especially as the soil and 
situation are so favourable. The Virginian 
Creeper (Ampelopsis) always looks well, and 
grows very freely when it gets established, 
though it usually takes a year or two to make a 
good start. Honeysuckles, common, Persian, 
and Japanese are all good, so are Clematise s of 
many sorts; but these are also slow in starting. 

If you want immediate effect, annuals make 
much the best show in a short time. A few 
really good ones for the purpose are the Canary 
Creeper (Tropseolum canariensis), yellow flowers, 
and a very thick grower; Maurandih Barclay- 
ana, rosy' lilac; Lophospermum scandens, and 
Scrphanthus elegans. Some of the strong-grow¬ 
ing Ipomseas also, such as rubro ccerulea, do well 
in a good season and make a grand show. Plants 
of all these can generally be purchased about 
this season, and if put in at once in light, rich 
soil they will give every satisfaction. It is almost 
too late now to sow Sweet Peas, major Convol¬ 
vulus, Ac., though a few might be tried. In between 
the annuals, I recommend planting a few Virgi¬ 
nian Creepers, Clematises, and perhaps a Passion¬ 
flower. These, if not allowed to get smothered 
with the annuals and taken care, will begin to 
make a show in a year or two.—B. C. R. 

7674.— Culture of hardy flowers.— The 
Primrose, Cowslip, and Geum seed, with the others 
mentioned in the second list, would naturally take 
longer to germinate than the Indian Pinks, Ac.; 
which, though really perennials, are so rapid in 
growth as to be frequently successfully culti¬ 
vated as annua ls. All are quite hardy, though 
the Indian and other Pinks, where the soil is 
sold and heavy, and the situation cold, seldom 
do much good the second year, a severe 
winter being rather too much for them, as a 
role, unless very high and dry. Consequently 
they are best sown early, either in a frame 
or where they are to flower, and transplanted 
or thinned out to 8 in. or 9 in. apart. The 
Columbines, Primroses, Cowslips, and Poly¬ 
anthuses do better in a situation that is, or 
any be, shaded from hot sunshine in sum¬ 
mer; the others mentioned prefer a sunny 
"ite. The culture of all is very simple, the main 
thing being to afford them a good soil, 
which should be well dug at least two spades 
deep before planting, working in a fair quantity 
of well-rotted manure or leaf-soil at the same 
time, especially if the ground is at all poor; the 
beds or borders should also be moderately well 
drained, but not too much so. Nothing equals a 
good sound, friable loam for these and nearly all 
other hardy flowers. Any that have, or may, 
come up very thickly in the seed bed should be 
pricked out in nursery beds of light, rich soil 
before being placed in their permanent quarters. 
When fairly in growth, little care is needed ex¬ 
cept to support the growth by neat stakes, and 
give a good soaking of water or liquid manure 
in very dry weather. September and March are 
the best months for planting. I should strongly 
rooommend the addition of a batch of Digitalis 
(Foxgloves). When they do well, as they will 
with very little trouble, they are, when in bloom, 
about the showiest things in any hardy flower 
garden; the white and spotted varieties especially 
are extremely handsome.—B. C. R. 

777$.— Draining 1 a flower bed.— Roses' 
do not care for avery dry soil, and as it is mainly 
to grow Roses that the bed is wanted, it should 
be composed of a deep, rich loam, largely com¬ 
posed of vegetable soil made from decayed turf 
or decayed cow manure, or rich, old stable 
®*nwe. Though Roses like a humid soil, they 
do not flourish in wet soil, as it is too cold for 
them. Lay 9-in. drain flies 8 yards deep at such 
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intervals as the nature of the ground requires, 
and let the 3-in. tiles empty themselves into a 
6-in. main drain, which shall carry the water 
away from the garden. “ Wanstead ” may do all 
this himself if he will be careful to let all the 
drain pipes have a gentle fall towards the main 
drain and the outlet.—G. C., Eeclet. 

7770. — Beds for Lilies. — ** Wanstead ” 
asks if Lilies can be grown on a bed, 5 ft, 
deep, composed of road sand and leaf-mould 
from the forest. Now, it all depends upon how 
large a proportion of the bed is leaf-mould, 
ana also whether the leaf-mould be placed 
where the roots will find it. Lilies require to be 
planted in a vegetable mould, so that the road 
sand had better mostly be placed at the bottom 
of the bed, and for about l£ ft. from the top the 
mixture had better consist of three parts leaf- 
mould and one part road sand. This arrange¬ 
ment will give good drainage and a good peaty 
mould for the bulbs to root in.—G. C., Ecclet. 

7717. — Violets not flowering. —The 
reason is plain, viz., the soil in the bed is far too 
rich for these plants. No wonder the leaves are 
of such an immense size. Violets like a good, 
sound, fibrous learn, with certainly not more 
than a fourth part of leaf-soil or very rotten 
manure mixed with it. The bed should also be 
made quite firm. Take them up at onoe, divide, 
if necessary, and replant in the above soil, 
taking care that it is deeply and well worked, 
and with the aspect you name, and shade from 
hot snn in summer, they are bound to do all 
right next year.—B. C. R. 

7748. —Wallflowers after blooming.— 
Pull up the old plants, throw them away, and 
sow some more seed at onoe. The young plants 
should be transplanted once or twice when large 
enough, and put where they are to flower m 
October or early in November. These will give 
a much better result in every way than old 
plants.—B. C. R. 

7737.—Dwarf bedding Geraniums.— 
Henry Jacoby is the darkest crimbon Geranium 
in cultivation, and of a very nice, dwarf, spread¬ 
ing habit. It produces'enormous heads of bloom, 
and is a good bedder; the foliage is also very 
dark green, but the zone very indistinct. Brutus 
is also a good old bedder, with dark foliage and 
flowers, but not so good as the former. The new 
West Brighton Gem is extremely dwarf and very 
free, but the flowers are almost identical with 
Vesuvius, and the stems and leaves are pale in 
colour. Any of these would, I should think, suit 
“Subscriber,” but I should recommend the first- 
named.—B. C. R. 

7789. — Daisies degenerating. — The 
Daisies have become poor through having been 
grown in light, poor soil, and probably the 
plants have been over-crowded. Daisies like a 
rich vegetable loam. Where the soil is light it is 
improved by the addition of cow manure, or a 
few loads of rioh loam. Divide the roots in 
September, and plant them in a well-prepared 
border.—G C., Eccle*. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


FEATHERY COCKSCOMBS. 

(CELOSIAS.) 

Cblosias are tender annuals which may be had 
in flower from June to January, and during all 
that time they may be used for room or conser¬ 
vatory embellishment with excellent effect. 
They have no scent worth mentioning, but the 
colours of the flowers are both interesting and 
varied. As with other annuals, there are many 
strains of Celosias; some exhibit a good deal of 
of the Cockscomb style, others form long narrow 
inflorescence; but .the best produce plumes 
more feathery than the finest heads of Pampas 
Grass. It may be said these are the only kinds 
really worth growing, so very much superior are 
they to all others; but the worst of it is they 
are rather difficult to secure. The best way is to 
buy a mixed packet of seed, grow the whole 
well, and save seed only from the very best; we 
thus improve the strain, especially if seed be 
saved in this manner year after year. 

Celosias produce seed freely; but, as is often 
the case, the best are always the shyest in this 
respect. When the flowers show signs of decay¬ 
ing the plants should be placed in some warm, 1 
dry, airy house, to prevent them from damping 
and to ripen the seed. This should be gathered 


a little before it is fully ripe or it may drop out. 
The best, or, in fact, the only, mode of propaga¬ 
ting the Celosia is from the seed. It may be sown 
from February to August, firstly to produce early 
plants for midsummer and autumn blooming, 
and lastly for plants to bloom late in autumn 
and midwinter. 

Sowing.—The seed may be sown either in 
pots or pans; we generally use 8-in. pots for the 
purpose. They are filled quarter full of crocks, over 
which is put some rough material, and the re-, 
mainder is made up of a mixture of loam- 
leaf-soil, and sand in equal parts. This com¬ 
post is made moderately firm, the seed is sprink¬ 
led thinly on the surface, and then covered over 
with a little of the same mixture; a gentle 
watering is then given, and the seed soon ger¬ 
minates in either a top-heat of 60° or a bottom- 
heat of 70°. Under the latter treatment the 
young plants come up sooner, but healthy young 
seedlings may be secured both ways. As soon 
as the young plants are about 2 in. high they 
are carefully lifted and potted singly in 3-in. 
pots, using the same kind of mixture as tliat in 
which the seed was sown, and giving them the 
same temperature, Ac., as before. 

Insects. —From this time onwards there is 
only one pest that is to be guarded against, and 
that is the red spider; it is particularly fond of 
the Celosia, and very often spoils the plants when 
not checked. When young the leaves may be 
sponged if there be any si^n of spider; and, as 



Celosia Button!. 


the plants become large, frequent syringing will 
keep it in subjection. 

Potting.— As the young plants gain size it 
will be found that the pots soon become filled with 
roots, when a shift into larger pots must be 
given, the size being determined by the amount 
of roots; previous to flowering, care must be 
taken that they never get pot-bound, for when 
that occurs they invariably start into bloom, 
thus affording a certain means of flowering 
them at any time, and in any sized pot. From 
3-in. pots they should be shifted into 5-in. or 
6-in. ones. Fair-sized plants may be bloomed 
in the latter size, and when they are wanted for 
small vase decoration this size will be found very 
useful. After being taken from the 3-in. pot?, 
well-decayed manure should be substituted in the 
the potting compost for the leaf-soil, as Celosias 
are rather strong-feeding plants. When they 
have been potted a second time they may hie 
again placed in a mild close atmosphere, but 
after the beginning of June they succeed very 
well in an unheated frame, where, being near 
the glass, dwarf sturdy plants are the result. 

After treatment.— They may be placed in 
the conservatory or window just as the flowers are 
forming, but they should not be taken into a 
room until they have nearly or quite expanded, 
and the time during which they remain in bloom 
will surprise people not acquainted with them. 
Three months or so is not an unusual time for them 
to retain all their good properties in this re¬ 
spect; owing to this, plants which come into 
bloom in July will be found in the same con¬ 
dition in the beginning of October, and plants 
Original from 
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just coining into bloom in October will remain 
so until after the new year. The latter stock of 
plants should be kept hardy—that is, not grown 
in a close, warm place, but in frames fully ex¬ 
posed to the sun. The younger and more vigor¬ 
ous the plants are during the short dayB, the 
better do they bloom and withstand a low tem¬ 
perature. When in flower, especially in winter, 
they do not require much heat; a temperature 
anywhere between 35° and 60° suits them. 
What they want more than heat is a dry atmo¬ 
sphere, as damp soon rots the feathers. It is 
chiefly on this account that they succeed so well 
in rooms. 


Sowing Cyclamen seed.— The great 

Secret of success in raising Cyclamens from seed 
i < to preserve the seed after being sown in an uni¬ 
form state of moisture until germination takes 
place. If the soil once dries, failure is inevitable, 
and heavy waterings are alike injurious. Take a 
ti-in. pot or a seed-pan, drain it well, and fill 
to within 1 in. of the rim with sandy loam and 
leaf-mould. Water it so that the soil is thoroughly 
wetted; allow it to stand a few hours, and then, 
having previously soaked the seed twenty-four 
hours, sow it, cover with a quarter of an inch of 
fine well-sanded soil; plunge the pot up to the 
rim in a frame, and cover it up with moss or an 
old mat. Examine occasionally to see if water 
needed. In five wrecks from sowing the seed should 
germinate. The present is a good time to sow, 

when they may be^pottedToff and grown* into 
good plants. 

Propagating the Oytisus.— This sweet- 
scented yellow-flowered plant, although of fine 
growth, is not one of the easiest of subjects to 
propagate, the cuttings often remaining for 
long time before making roots. The best time to 
take the cuttings is when the plant is in fine 
growth before the wood becomes hard. Cut them 
to three joints, and insert them very firmly in 
light, well-sanded compost, placing the pots in 
cold frame, keeping them close, and shading. 
Winter them in a greenhouse, and by the spring 
some will have taken root. Plants that have 
flowered should be cut back, leaving about 2 in. 
of last year’s wood. When young growths are 
well formed, shift into the next sized pots, shade 
from hot sun until the middle of August, and 
then plaoe them in the open air until the end of 
September. 


BEGONIAS AT FOREST HILL. 

The other day I paid a visit to Messrs. Laing 
& Co.’s nursery at Stanstead Park, for the express 
purpose of carefully inspecting their collection 
of tuberous Begonias, which is well known to 
be one of the largest and finest in the countiy. 
Perhaps many of the readers of Gardening who 
live at too great a distance to allow them to ex¬ 
perience a similar pleasure may like to have the 
benefit of my notes and observations. 

The bulk of the specimen flowering plants is 
contained in a span-roofed house about 100 ft. 
long by 20 ft. or 25 ft. wide. The large 
plants, which were mostly in pots from 7 in. to 
11 in. in diameter, are placed on other inverted 
pots at pretty equal distances* the intervening 
spaces on the stages being filled in with smaller 
plants, both single and double flowering, most 
of which were more or less in bloom at the time 
of my visit. Altogether the general effect was 
exquisite; in fact, a sight I can never forget—not 
only from the immense number and infinite 
variety of colour in the flowers, but from the 
perfect health and vigour of each plant. 

It would be almost impossible to mention 
separately even a part of the many beautiful 
varieties which meet the eye at every step, 
especially as some of the finest flowers were 
borne on plants which have not yet, and many 
probably never will receive distinctive names. 
In other words, a large proportion of the seedling 
plants which are merely numbered produce as 
fine, and in some instances finer, flowers than 
many of the named varieties. However, I noted 
as being more particularly striking the follow¬ 
ing:— 

Single kinds.—A. G. Bournes (new), an 
immense flower, of perfect shape and brilliant 
crimson colour; Mrs. R. White, deep pink ; Mrs. 
Laing, pure white, round flowers; also Heine 
Blanche, not so good in shape, but very free of 
flower, and both in fine condition ,<| Sulphur 
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Queen, a superb pale yellow; Hon. Mrs. Brassey, 
deep, glowing crimson; with many others. But 
these are all put in the shade by two yet un¬ 
named seedlings, the first a deep rose-scarlet, 
and the latter rich crimson. The flowers of these 
are of enormous size, perfectly round petals, and 
of great substance; in fact, these two are a very 
great advance in nearly every respect upon all 
previous productions. When standing before 
them the thought strikes one. What will these 
flowers come to in time ? The strides made every 
year are really wonderful, yet perfection does 
not seem nearly to have been attained, though 
in shape very little improvement on the new 
ones of the last year or two seems possible. 

In another house we saw a batch of seedlings 
from a careful cross of the finest white varie¬ 
ties numbering about 2000 plants. Only two 
of these were in bloom, but the quality of the 
flowers of even these two was such as to justify 
one in predicting that even the beautiful white 
flowered Mrs. Laing is sure to be quite eclipsed 
by some, perhaps by many, of this group. Going 
to the other extreme of colour, a small plant 
just opening its first flower was shown us of so 
deep a crimson as to be something approaching 
black. I understood this was a seedling from 
Countess of Kingston. 

The double kinds were, in their way, 
quite as lovely and wonderful as the singles, 
though tliey were notion the whole so far advanced 
in bloom. I did not take very great notice of 
many of the named sorts; indeed, only com¬ 
paratively few were in bloom. Exception must 
be made, however, in the case of the lovely 
Davisi lutea fl.-pl., a beautiful thing of a deep 
orange-crimson colour, and the still more ex¬ 
quisite form of the same variety which has 
received and richly merits the additional 
adjective superba. 

But the beauty of many—indeed, of nearly 
all—of the double seedlings, though in quite a 
small state as a rule, was something surprising. 
There must have been hundreds of seedlings 
from Mdme. Comesse only, crossed with various 
other good kinds, nearly every one of which 
partook to a great extent of the good qualities 
of the parent. This variety is of a lovely soft 
salmony pink or blush colour, and immensely 
double; but I should say that many of its 
progeny will prove to be decidedly superior to 
their parents. Numbers of these resembled 


perfect bloom of a first class Balsam or Holly¬ 
hock in doubleness and perfection of form. 
They are certainly most taking things, though 
on the whole I think the single ones are to b 
preferred—at least, they are more to my taste. 

Culture. —Perhaps a few words as to the 
culture of these deservedly favourite plants will 
be an acceptable conclusion to my paper. In the 
first place I suppose it is generally known that 
most of the plants grown are raised from seed, 
as striking the cuttings is so delicate and diffi¬ 
cult an operation as to be very seldom success¬ 
fully performed, except by a skilful and experi¬ 
enced gardener. It is only resorted to in the case 
of the choice named kinds, and even with these 
the constitution and strength of the plant seems 
to be somewhat depreciated after a few years. 
Seed sown in January, February, or even March 
will, if the young plants are grown on quickly, 
produce nice flowering plants the same season; 
indeed, in the nursery above referred to, from 
seed sown in January fine bushy plants, 2 ft. 
high or so, and bearing dozens of flowers, are 
produced by the month of July. The seed is 
sown in pots or pans of good leaf-mould, mixed 
with about half its bulk of coarse silver sand, 
the surface being finely sifted, and the whole 
pressed pretty firmly together. The pots or pans 
should be placed in a steady gentle heat of 65° 
to 70°, and a sheet of glass over the pan pre¬ 
vents too rapid evaporation in bright weather. 
In about a fortnight or three weeks the young 
plants begin to appear; they should then be kept 
in a good light, within 1 ft. or so of the glass, 
and have a little air on fine days. As soon 
as ever they can be moved the largest 
plants should be carefully taken up, dis¬ 
turbing the soil around each as little 
as possible, for Begonia seed germinates very 
Irregularly at all times, other young plants 
making their appearance long after the first 
have been removed. These should be pricked 
ont 2 in. or 3 in. apart in boxes filled with leaf- 
soil and sand with good drainage, and be re¬ 
placed in the same temperature as before. 


Bottom heat is advisable in all the earlier 
stages, as it prevents damping off, to which 
these plants are liable if kept at all too moist 
When the plants begin to touch each other in 
the boxes, they may be potted singly into 3-in. 
pots, using the same compost Keep them 
growing in a genial warmth pretty near the 
glass, shading from bright sunshine only, and 
watering only when dry. This is better done 
early in the day, as if a drop of water lodges- 
near the collar through the night it is almost 
sure to cause decay and kill the plant, '-he 
plants should not be stood very close together, 
and air should be given on all fine days from 
about ten o’clock till four or so, more or li^ s, 
according to the weather prevailing. The plants 
will now grow rapidly, and as soon as the i oots 
begin to coil round the sides of the pot, shift into 
5-in. with still the same soil. Begonias do not 
need hard potting at any stage, only just make 
the soil firm. They will now be showing a few good 
flowers, and will make a nice display, especially 
if the seed was good. When fairly in growth 
in this sized pot, ordinary greenhouse treatment 
will suit them admirably, firing plenty of air 
but no draughts, and watering well when neces¬ 
sary. The plants should have a light, open posi¬ 
tion, but should be shaded from all hot sunshine 
The flowers will thus be finer and last longer 
than if in a high temperature or exposed to 
blazing sun. 

When in larger than 5-in. pots, say specimen 
or half specimen size, a little old, dry, flaky 
manure from a thoroughly decayed hotberl 
mixed with the soil may be employed. At all 
times the compost must be thoroughly free and 
open in texture, so as to allow the water to pas* 
through at once, or the plants will not do well. 
After flowering, water should be gradually with¬ 
held till the stems fall, when the tubers may be 
stored away, preferably in the pots in which 
they flowered, anywhere where no frost can 
touch them, and where they will not get either 
wet or dust dry, either extreme being fatal. The 
ensuing spring they will start into growth quite 
naturally, and earlier or later according to the 
temperature afforded them. 

The points of a good Begonia do not seem to 
have been permanently settled hitherto, but, as 
far as my experience goes, they are about as 
follows: First, shape: The petals, particularly 
the upper and lower ones, should be full and 
circular in outline, the old pointed petals being 
quite superseded, except in the case of a few 
graceful, drooping kinds, that are useful for 
baskets, Ac. Many of the newest varieties have 
the petals slightly flattened on the outer edge, 
even being, in some cases, broader than their 
length, but the circular outline is the best The 
side petals, of course, are not so round, but the 
broader they are the better the outline of the 
whole flower. Second, colour: As Begonias are 
nearly all seifs, this is a very simple matter, the 
only points being the colour, whatever it be, 
should be bright and clear. Third, substance: 
The petals should be thick and flat, as well as 
round in outline; a thin, flabby flower never 
looks well, however good in shape and colour. 
The flowers should also open well, bo as to be 
nearly, or quite, flat when fully expanded. Fourth, 
habit of plant: This is an important point. Th e 
growth should be stout., strong, and short - 
jointed, and the general habit branching; erect 
flowers, i.e. y those that have foot-stalks short and 
strong enough to hold the blooms well up are 
now generally preferred to drooping flowers, but 
is I nearly all the doubles and some good single ? 
droop quite naturally and properly. 

B. C. B. 


7726. — Pelargoniums failing. — No 
wonder they do not do well. The close moist 
heat of a vinery is the very worst place for 
them you could find. They would be better in 
the open air. These plants need a light, airy 
greenhouse, with no fire heat except on very 
cold nights. At this season abundance of air on 
both at top and sides by night and day in fine 
weather, the atmosphere rather on the dry side, 
and only shaded from scorching sun.—B. C. R. 

7731. - 


Geraniums not blooming. — 
This must arise either from the house being too 
shady, the top ventilators not being opened 
sufficiently, or from too much water or manure 
^ >ein K given. Geraniums like an open, granular, 
loamy ^soil with very little manure, and this 
should be very old and rotten. Water the plants 
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only when diy, and give plenty of air on all 
tine days, and nights, too, in summer, and if 
they receive a fair amount of sunshine they 
mast bloom well. If you give them sulphate of 
ammonia or any other liquid manure before 
they get pot-bound, of course they will run to 
leaf at the expense of the bloom. When I lived 
in Bermondsey I used to find my Geraniums 
bloom even more freely in summer than they do 
here, comparatively in the country, owing, I 
1 suppose, to the town air being drier. I have 
often had ten or twelve trusses on a plant in 
a 5-in pot.—B. C. It. 

7741.— Coleus and Fuchsias for show. 

—It is rather late now to take plants in hand 
for showing in August. Coleus should be strongly 
established in 5-in. pots, to have one more shift 
into 7-in. or 8-in. at this season. However, if well 
frown, you may yet succeed. Of Fuchsias, Ava¬ 
lanche and Purple Prince, or Miss Lizzie Vidler, 
in the dark double class; Lucy Finnis and 
Kingsburyana, or Little Alice, of the double 
white corollas ; Lord Falmouth, Wave of Life, 
and Royal Standard in dark singles; and Mrs. 
Bennett, single white corolla, with Mrs. J. Lye 
and Marginata, white with pink corollas, are all 
first class for exhibition. Any six from these, 
choosing a good variety of colour, could not be 
improved upon.- B. C. R. 

7783.— Seedling. Geraniums.— Do not 
on any account turn them out of the pots into 
the open ground. They would grow to an im¬ 
mense size, and be a long time before they 
bloomed. Seedling Geraniums are very strong in 
growth, so the point to be aimed at is to partially 
starve, but not cripple, them into flower by con¬ 
fining them in comparatively small pots, in 
sandy and rather poor soil. They will be just as 
well under glass, though they might be plunged 
in, or stood on ashes outside. If in the green¬ 
house give plenty of air and sun, and do not 
shift any more, nor take out the points of the 
shoots; water only moderately.—B. C. R. 

7798.— Culture of Coleus.— These are very 
easily grown, the main points being plenty of 
heat and moisture with shade from very hot sun, 
especially while young. They are not subject to 
any insect pest if fairly grown. The best soil is 
about equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, with 
a little fibrous peat and plenty of coarse sand; 
pot firmly. They seem to need rather more pot 
room than most plants, but it would be much 
better and safer to shift them two or three times, 
w, from 3-in. to 5-in. and from 5-in. to 7-in. or 
8-in. pots, than to give a very large shift at 
once.—B. C. R. 

7776.— Wintering* Geraniums. —The 
plan of keeping Geraniums by hanging them up 
by the roots in a dry place is not worth the 
trouble, for but very few will survive, and these 
too weak to be of much service. If short of 
space, shake out of the pots and divest of all 
superfluous growth and pot several together, or 
place in boxes of fine soil and keep rather dry 
at root and in the atmosphere, parting again 
into single pots in the spring. You may keep a 
large number in a limited space in this way. 
The hanging up system I never saw answer well. 
-J. G. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK 


Extracts from a Garden Diary—July 17 to 22. 

Thinning Mignonette in pots, and clipping Cerostium 
edgings, and preparing borders in which to put Pelargo 
nium cutting! ; sowing black-seeded Brown Cos Lettuce 
for winter use; potting on small Cinerarias ; planting 
out Lettuces and Endive; earthing up Cordoons ; pulling 
up pickling Onions and spreading them out to dry; 
sticking Peas and getting them earthed up, and topping 
those which are growing above the sticks ; getting large 
rough frames ready for sowing late Peas and late Dwarf 
French Beans, so as to protect them from the early 
autumn frosts; nailing and tying in Boses on walls and 
picking off all dead flowers; hoeing and weeding amongst 
Strawberries, and . cutting away all runners that are not 
requirod for plan ting; layering Strawberry runners with 
which to make new plantations; digging land for Turnips, 
cutting Lavender, weeding and thinning Chicory, ana 
earthing up Cucumbers ; sowing Laxton’s Omega and 
Unique Peas; budding Boses, and giving them a good 
mulching with rotten manure; hand-weeding herbaceous 
borders and giving them a general clean up; watering 
Celery; also Leeks, Tarsley, Turnips, &c. ; gathering 
Black Currants for preserving ; lifting early sorts of 
Potatoes and spreading them out In the sun to ripen 
them well for seed next season; putting in Phlox and 
Pelargonium cuttings; weeding, hoeing, and afterwards 
mulching Aster beds; stopping and tying out Dahlias 
and thinning out the blooms where required for exhi¬ 
bition ; cutting back Ivy on walls where overgrowing 
windows. 

Clearing off Peas and manuring and digging the ground 
ready for autumn Cabbages ; getting new mould into cold 
pits and pricking them out with Parsley roots for winter 
use; cutting back the breastwood and nailing in the 
leaders of Plums and Pears ; potting Pinks and winter¬ 
flowering Carnations; sowing Sir Joseph Paxton French 
Beans under the protection of a wall; earthing up Cauli- 
flowers; planting Paris Cos Lettuce ; pricking off a late 
batch of Primulas and Cinerarias; transplanting Silenes 
and Forget-me-nots from seed beds, also seedling Violas; 
planting out a large breadth of Savoys for small heads, 
also Coleworts ; mulching late Peas with rotten manure ; 
giving scarlet Bunner Beans a good soaking with manure 
water; weeding and cleaning Box edgings in garden 
walks; watering Celery. C&rdoons, Cauliflowers, and 
Tomatoes ; potting Caladiums and young Begonias ; sow¬ 
ing Nemopnilas for pot culture ; also Ten-week Stocks, 
Phlox Drummondi, Lobelias, Bhodanthes, Schizanthus, 
and Clintonla pulchella ; also sowing more Lettuce, 
American Cress, French Beans, and Spinach ; watering 
Rhododendrons likely to suffer from drought; putting in 
cuttings of Centaurea and Artemisia ; tying up dried 
Basil and putting it in paper. 

Potting Abutilon Boole ae Neige; also Primulas, and 
afterwards placing them in a close shady frame until 
well rooted ; planting Coleworts on land cleared of early 
Peas, making the holes with a crowbar, and afterwards 
watering the roots well in ; staking Petunias and Bhodan- 
thes; dressing Apple trees with paraffin to kill American 
blight: putting In Pink and Carnation pipings under 
hand-lights ; earthing up Celery when the soil is dry and 
in workable condition : weeding and picking over carpet 
bedding borders; making up new Mushroom bed in the 
open ground ; looking over Marrows and Gherkins, and 
closely stopping them all; digging up, manuring, and 
watering borders previous to sowing with Wheeler’s Im¬ 
perial Cabbage, and stopping and nailing in the shoots of 
Tomatoes on walls ; nailing in all the leading shoots of 
Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, and Cherries: looking 
over Cucumbers and Melons, watering them, and stopping 
them where required, and renovating the linings round 
all manure frames; potting Sir Hairy Strawberries for, 
forcing ; putting in cuttings of Lady Plymouth Pelargo¬ 
niums for pot culture; watering herb beds and Pear 
trees ; Ailing pits with fermenting material in which to 
plant Cucumbers ; digging land for main crop of Spinach ; 
potting on Celosias, Coleuses, and Begonias ; picking off 
early blooms and pegging down the branches of exhibi¬ 
tion Balsams ; stopping the laterals through all vineries, 
and giving late houses a good soaking with guano water 
inside and out; staking and tying in plants on borders; 
training out and pegging down bedding plants and clear¬ 
ing away decaying leaves and flowers; thinning out Tur¬ 
nips, Carrots, and Spinach ; cutting hack Laurels in 
pleasure grounds where overgrowing walks; watering 
Lettuce and Endive beds, and hoeing amongst all grow¬ 
ing crops. 


Birds and fruits.— Small and cheap fire¬ 
works—squibs and, better still, crackers—have 
been found very efficacious aids in my garden in 
the season of small fruits. Though we use nets 
freely there is much that cannot be so guarded; 
and as birds have always reared there young and 
ceased singing by the time Strawberries, Currants, 
and Raspberries ripen, we drive them away by 
crackers and squibs, discharged early in the morn¬ 
ing at intervals, and again in the afternoon. The 
biids betake themselves to the Turnip and] 
I’otato fields to feed upon the slugs there, as they 
were allowed to do in the garden previously, 
"inch is consequently never injured by those 
slimy visitants. It is hardly necessary to say that 
J parrows may be scared just as easily by squibs 
and crackers, which lie smouldering and emiting 
an alarming scent of gunpowder long after the 
explosions have ceased.—R. 

La Semaine Francaise, a Weekly Newspaper 
and Review in French for the United Kingdom.—Politics, 
tileiature, Science, Art, Society, Varieties, Notes; for 
wneral and family reading. “ Will he highly valued in 
hHveholds where French is cultivated.”—Price 
“d- *t Newsagents and Bookstalls ; copy by post 84d., In 
tUapa—27 , Southampton 8t., Covent Garden, London, W. 

If fou wish to be well and to keep well, take Bragg's 
rvuVxorrABLJC Charooal, sold In bottles 2s., 4a, and 
** each, by all Chemists.—{An vr,] - T 


Glasshouses. 

Permanent ereepers must have heavy 
waterings at the roots and a good cleansing 
with the syringe occasionally. Admit as much 
sunlight as possible to keep the plants short- 
jointed and well ripened, as on this more than 
anything else will their free flowering depend. 

Azaleas. —The latest plants of Azalea indica 
will now have made good growth, and should be 
gradually removed to a lower temperature pre¬ 
paratory to being turned outside. 

Laohenalias. —Where therein a good stock 
of Lachenalias, an early batch should now be 
potted up. Pot them in a rich, loamy compost in 
6-in. pots, and place them under cover in a cold 
frame, giving an abundance of air as soon as the 
plants commence growth. These are very suitable 
plants for basket work, and will give much satis¬ 
faction when grown in that way. The principal 
tiling is to get a good development of foliage on 
them early in the autumn, as it comes much 
brighter and of better substance than later on 
in the season, and the plants can be forced with 
a certainty of every bulb throwing up blossom- 
spikes. 

CJIerodendrons —Plants of Clerodendron 
Balfouri should now bo pnujtgd and put under 
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growing conditions at once, in order to get a 
strong growth on them as early in the autumn 
as possible. Cut them down to a few eyes, and 
select a few of the strongest breaks and allow 
them to grow without any check till the end of 
the season. Train them close to the glass, and 
feed the plants liberally at the roots with 
manure water. 

Hoyas. —The different species of Hoya will 
now be getting past their best, and will require 
to be re-potted and to have their growths regu¬ 
lated. The smaller kinds are admirable subjects 
for growing in baskets, but in whatever way 
they are used a light rich compost and very free 
drainage must be afforded them. 

Fuchsias. —Some cuttings should now be 
put in to keep on growing slowly through the 
winter; these will give much more satisfaction 
than old plants, which, as generally managed, 
are thin and scraggy, showing too much of the 
old wood, whereas a well-grown Fuchsia should 
be profusely furnished with young shoots 
covered with flowers and healthy foliage. Fuch¬ 
sias, Petunias, and zonal Pelargoniums that are 
intended to flower through the autumn should 
receive all requisite attention, and be kept in a 
blooming condition so long as there is sufficient 
atmospheric heat and light, as from this time 
forward there are comparatively few greenhouse 
plants to maintain a display. 

Auriculas. —Some Auricula growers re-pot 
their old plants at this season; therefore it may 
not be amiss to state how it ought to be done. 
In most cases all the old potting material should 
be removed from the roots, and the long tap¬ 
root should be shortened considerably. The 
plants should then be re-potted at once in pots 
not larger than 4 in. or 5 in. in diameter; see 
that they are well drained with broken pots¬ 
herds, and over the drainage place some fibrous 
turf to prevent any of the potting material mix¬ 
ing with the drainage. This is an important 
point as regards successful culture. It also some¬ 
times happens that the plants receive a check 
either during or after the operation of re-potting; 
this should Likewise be avoided. Do not have a 
number of plants out of their pots at one time, 
but as one is made ready for potting see that it 
is potted at once. Afterwards place the plants 
in a frame where they can be kept somewhat 
close until roots have been formed. The compost 
should be mainly rotten turfy loam, con¬ 
sisting of about four parts loam to one of leaf- 
mould and rotten manure, with some sand and 
powdered charcoal added to it. The plants should 
be pressed into the pots rather firmly with the 
fingers. 

Flower Garden. 

Climbers. —Regulate the growths of climb¬ 
ing plants, and support them as required. 
Clematis Jackmani is as usual producing a cloud 
of blossom; it is still one of the best. Among 
the largest flowered section C. languinosa is also 
excellent; it looks well trained thinly amongst 
other climbers. We have masses of its large 
mauve blossoms peeping out amongst the foliage 
of Wistarias, the two associating extremely well 
together. The tallest varieties of Tropseolum 
will now be making a fine display; they are 
valuable as temporary screens for hiding un¬ 
sightly objects, being of rapid growth and ex¬ 
tremely gay when in flower. 

Pansies and Violas. —Continue to propa¬ 
gate under hand-glasses or cloches Pansies and 
Violas, for under anything like good treatment 
they are all-the-year-round flowers, as they only 
cease blooming when exhausted. The earliest 
struck cuttings of such kinds as the Cliveden 
Blue, Yellow, and Purple will now be rooted suf¬ 
ficiently to be transplanted on to a good rich 
open piece of ground, when, if kept moist at thte 
root they will become good plants, full of bloom- 
buds in the autumn, and in mild winters they 
will continue to open a few blossoms and be 
quite full of bloom with the earliest Snowdrops 
and other hardy bulbs. 

Sub-tropical plants— Fine-foliaged, or 
what are known as sub-tropical, plants should, 
when necessary, be supplied with abundance of 
water, and the surface of the beds should be 
well mulched with good rich manure to check 
evaporation and assist in the production of a 
fine, healthy, luxuriant leafage, which constitutes 
the principal beauty and attraction of such 
plants. The unsightliness of the manure may be 
easily concealed by the mowings of lawns, and 
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the margins of the beds should be neatly covered 
with green Moss, which the occasional waterings 
will keep in good condition. 

Marigolds. —There are a few more hand¬ 
some and continuous border flowers than the 
French Marigold, blooming, as it does, from the 
present time until it is cut down by frost. Those 
who happen to have a good strain of striped or 
edged kinds, should now, as the plants come into 
flower, remove all that are single or semi-double. 
This not only greatly improves the appearance 
of what are left, but is also necessary in saving 
seed, which is deteriorated by the presence of 
poor flowers. No seed should be saved except 
from the best double blooms. If the strain is 
too dark, or does not possess a sufficient number 
of the rich yellow-striped forms, or is deficient 
in size, a few plants of the African Yellow should 
be grown near or amongst them. These will 
cross with and improve the French varieties, 
both in colour and size; but this must not be re¬ 
peated every year, or they will become too 
yellow. 

Pentstemons. —These are just coming 
into bloom, and the growing shoots must be 
carefully fastened to sticks. Pentstemons have 
a good effect in mixed borders and also in beds. 
Cuttings of them may be put in now if the 
object be to attain a large stock of plants, but 
the best time is September or early in October. 

Delphiniums. — These are now in full 
beauty, and well repay the cultivator for any 
care which he may have taken with them. 
Nothing now is required except to see that the 
flowers are not injured by the wind. 

Spring flowers. —Those who grow com¬ 
mon spring flowers, such as Daisies, Pansies, Ara- 
bis, Aubrietias, Forget-me-nots, Ac., may now sow 
seeds in cold frames, pricking them out when 
ready; they will thus make good strong plants 
by the time the bedding plants have played their 
part- The above may also be propagated by 
means of cuttings or root division ; indeed, 
seeds of most perennials may now be sown in 
nursery beds, and a few annuals in borders for 
late flowering. A mulching of well-rotted ma¬ 
nure given to beds of Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, 
Helichrysums, Ac., will materially assist in de¬ 
veloping their flowers and deepening their 
colour. 


Phloxes. —These beautiful summer-flower¬ 
ing plants, if grown in a situation where the 
roots of deciduous trees or evergreens can in¬ 
terfere with them, require plenty of water at 
and about the time of their opening their 
flowers. They are strong-rooted plants, and 
need a good deal of sustenance. If allowed to 
become dry they are sure to suffer from the at¬ 
tacks of black thrips, which get into and spoil 
the flowers as soon as they opei^ Any plant, 
either flowering or fruit-bearing, grown in the 
open air that is attacked with thrips, black or 
yellow, can only be relieved from them by con¬ 
tinuous use of the syringe or garden engine, for 
they will not remain where there is much mois¬ 
ture. Plants that are allowed to flag through 
want of water at the root appear most liable to 
their attacks. 

Gladioli ■—A slight mulching of 1 in. or so 
of rotten manure over the surface of Gladioli 
beds will benefit them, and will help to keep 
the soil moist and the roots cool, which has a 
considerable influence in preventing the disease. 
Tie the plants up before they get so large as to 
be acted upon by the wind, using for this pur- 

S >se a neat stick, such as a stout dry Willow or 
azel the thickness of one's finger, and be care¬ 
ful when inserting it not to thrust it down so 
near the roots as to injure them. 

Hardy Perns.— These, unless well looked 
to and properly supplied with water, both over¬ 
head and at the roots, will soon present a shabby 
appearance, as thrips are sure to attack them. 
Where bulbous plants and others of a semi-wild 
character are grown in suitable portions of the 
hardy fernery, as they always should be, the 
less interference they receive in the way of 
trimming or removal of leaves the greater will 
be their strength and capacity for blooming next 
year. It is a great mistake, for the sake of ap¬ 
pearances, to denude such plants of their foli¬ 
age, as is frequently the case, long before it has 
died off and ceased to be useful, the effect being 
to stop the maturation of the bulb or crown of 
the plant, as the case may be, and prevent the 
formation of flowers 
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Shrubbery. 

The clipping of all evergreen hedges should 
be completed as soon as possible, for if left till 
late in the season they do not get well furnished 
with green spray-like growth, and consequently 
have a shorn look during the rest of the season. 
All kinds of evergreens, such as Laurels, that 
make strong annual growths may now be pruned. 
Walks will need weeding and rolling frequently; 
where the ground is very much undulated we 
find large tanks at all bends of the walks a 
great saving, by checking and carrying off a 
large portion of the surface water. See that the 
mouth of all drains is free from obstruction, 
and clean out the sediment that collects in the 
tanks, and which soon reduces their capacity 
for holding water. 

Flowering shrubs, as soon as they go out of 
bloom, should have dead and decaying flowers 
removed, and when necessary the plants should 
be cut back. Box edgings may also now be 
trimmed, and all Sweet Brier and Privet hedges 
may be cut. The common Yew is an excellent 
hedge plant, but it is of slow growth. There are, 
however, several other hardy coniferous trees to 
which this objection does not apply, such as 
Cupressus Lawsoniana, Thuja Lobbi, Thujopsis 
borealis, Ac., all of which are well suited for 
ornamental hedges or screens. Where such al¬ 
ready exist the present is the most suitable 
time for cutting, or rather clipping them ; but 
where such hedges or screens consist of large- 
leaved plants, such as the common or Portugal 
Laurel, it is then advisable to prune with the 
knife, in order to avoid, as much as possible, the 
mutilation of the leaves. 

Fruit. 

Vines in early and mid-season houses must 
be thoroughly cleansed as they are cleared of 
fruit, as future success depends upon the main¬ 
tenance of clean, healthy foliage until the bunch- 
producing buds for another year are perfected. 

Melons. —Where late Melons are in request 
seeds of free-bearing, hardy kinds may still be 
sown. Cox’s Golden Gem and Gilbert’s Victory 
of Bath answer well, and produce the best 
flavoured fruit when grown in pots plunged in a 
bottom heat which can be maintained at 90° 
through the last stages of swelling and ripening. 
Strong plants for fruiting in September may be 
planted out in pits or frames where they can 
have the benefit of good linings, or, better still, 
warmth from a hot-water pipe when days de¬ 
crease in length and nights become cold. The 
soil best adapted for late crops is a strong loam 
to which old lime, rubble, or charcoal may be 
added. Rich manure should be avoided, but 
warm stimulating liquid may be used for water¬ 
ing the roots and damping all available surfaces 
after the fruit is set. 

Hardy fruits. —Trees of all kinds growing 
against walls should not be allowed to carry 
more yonng wood than is absolutely required for 
the production of next year’s crop; and after 
properly cleansing from insects, they should be 
neatly tied or nailed in. To keep Peaches and 
Nectarines free from spider and to encourage 
the spread of surface roots, a good mulching of 
stout manure laid on the borders, copious water¬ 
ing, and occasional washing with the hose will 
be necessary, as fine full-flavoured fruit cannot 
be obtained from trees that are infested with 
insects. Trees that were grafted in March will 
now require attention to staking to prevent in¬ 
jury from wind and rain. When this has been 
done the ligature may be cut or untied, and all 
gross shoots which emanate from the stocks 
shortened back. To keep a supply of fine Straw¬ 
berries old beds should be broken up and a cor¬ 
responding breadth of deeply trenched and 
heavily manured ground planted annually with 
runners from maiden plants. August is the best 
month for planting. 

Vegetables. 

Cropping vacant ground.— Any ground 
falling vacant should at once be re-cropped with 
Cauliflowers, Broccoli, Kales, or Coleworts; no 
preparation is necessary except clearing it of 
weeds, as, without exception, all the Cabbage 
tribe do best in firm soils. Should there be any 
occasion, through drought, to water these plants, 
it is most effectively done when they are planted 
in (frills, and this being our invariable rule, we 
are able to recommend ifce practice, and it also 
renders unnecessary high ridging up. 

Celery. —The last planting of Celery should 
pow be got out; ground that has been cleared 


of early Peas, Spinach, Ac., is usually in good 
heart for this late planting. Throw out shallow 
trenches—single spit only—2 ft wide and 3 ft. 
apart, dig in the trench the best manure that 
can be had, and plant out double lines of plants 
at 9 in. from each other; well water and mulch 
with manure; they will then require no further 
attention till earthing up is needed. This opera¬ 
tion will now be necessary in the case of the 
earliest planted, prior to which thoroughly soak 
with manure water, or, in lieu, sprinkle guano 
between the plants and water it in. 

Garlic, Shallots, and Potato Onions 

lift dry and store in a dry dark Bhed; lightly 
fork over the ground they have occupied, and 
sow it with French Horn Carrots, Turnips, and 
Radishes for autumn and early winter use. 

Cabbage for autumn planting; for several 
years our main plot has followed Onions. As 
soon as these are cleared off the ground is 
freed of weeds, drills are drawn as mentioned 
above, and inasmuch as we never have bad t 
bad plantation it is clear that more elaborate 
culture is unnecessary. Of course the ground 
is always extra well prepared for Onions, and 
in cases where this is not done it would be 
desirable to dig and manure before planting the 
Cabbage — operations for which there is little 
time compared with the winter months, and 
this is another reason for adopting the prac¬ 
tice of extra culture for Onions, ana making it 
serve for Cabbages also. 

Lettuoe and Endive. —Make another sow¬ 
ing of Lettuces and Endive; thin out those pre¬ 
viously sown, and if necessary transplant, 
though the better plan is always to sow thinly 
where they are to mature, and to thin out to 
the proper distance as soon as large enough to 
handle. 

Ridge Cucumbers, Vegetable Mar¬ 
rows, and Tomatoes should be gone over 
at least once each week for the purpose of re¬ 
gulating, training, and stopping their growths, 
and, in the case of Marrows and Cucumbers, 
surface-soiling whenever the roots appear on the 
surface. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW. 

Petunias as window plants.— These 
make excellent window plants and are very 
showy, especially the flaked varieties, both 
single and double. To have them stocky and 
short-jointed they should be grown out-of-doors, 
fully exposed to the sun, and be stopped fre¬ 
quently, to induce them to form bushy plants. 
When grown under glass the stems become 
drawn, which they likewise do in the gi^house 
while producing their blooms. To ob^Pe this 
as much as possible they should be placed in 
light, airy positions, where they only get a 
small amount of shade, if any at all. By cutting 
back any that have become straggling and 
drawn, and replacing them out in the open air, 
they soon break again, and flower with great 
freedom, so that a constant supply may be kapt 
up by growing a few plants and treating them 
in this way. While out-of-doors the pots should 
be plunged, so as to prevent the sun from dry¬ 
ing the roots. 

7763. — Pelargoniums in Wardian 
case. —The probable cause of the plants failing 
is that the air of such a case is too close ana 
confined. At this season of the year Pelargo¬ 
niums need air night and day, except in very 
stormy weather, to keep them in health;and 
they do better in the comparatively large area 
of a greenhouse than in a frame or pit even. 
They should only be protected from the most 
scorching sunshine, as few plants need so much 
light and sun to harden their trusses and induce 
a short growth and plentiful bloom as these. The 
guano water, if not too strong, would be bene¬ 
ficially administered two or three times a week 
while the plants are in flower.—B. C. R. 

7779.— Plants for north aspect.— In my 
window boxes, which face almost due north, 
and have only a little morning sun, I use 
Geraniums, Fuchsias, Calceolarias, Petunias, Ac., 
and find them flower well, and the blooms 
last- longer and come finer than where exposed 
to the blazing sun. I grow the plants in 5-in. 
pots, and plunge them in Cocoa-nut fibre refuse 
in the boxes. If carefully and properly watered 
they do extremely well thus, Fuchsias especially 
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such kinds as Mrs. Marshall and Miss Welsh 
producing almost festoons of very fine flowers, 
which hang over the front of the boxes in a most 
graceful manner.—B. C. R. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


LARGE-FRUITED SPINDLE TREE. 
(EUONYMU8 LATIFOLIUS). 

It is a singular fact that such a handsome shrub 
as this, introduced to cultivation for upwards of 
a century and a half, should in our day need an 


sess such a combination of grace and beauty ; 
the fruits, which are bright red, are suspended 
on such slender stalks that they always droop, 
and when the capsules open and expose the 
orange-coloured seeds the effect is still finer, 
and the seeds hang a long time on slender threads, 
as in the case of the Magnolia. 

It grows to about 16 ft. in height in this 
country, thus exceeding the height which it at¬ 
tains in its native habitat, the south of Germany 
and parts of South-Western Europe. Though 
strictly only a shrub, it should be treated as a 
tree—not crowded into a shrubbery, but allowed 


very doubtful if it will ever make a really good 
tree if the leader has died far back. If by any 
I chance the new leader gets injured and it is ob¬ 
served while the surrounding shoots are soft and 
pliable, take the tops off all but one, and this 
j getting an extra amount of vigour, quickly 
assumes an erect position and forms the actual 
leader, but when the shoots are hard and set in 
| position it is quite a different thing, and the loss 
of top means a stunted tree for the rest of its 
existence.—J. G. 

| - The Wellingtonia in question may pos- 

| sibly have been manured with something that it 



The large-fruited Spindle tree (Euonymus latifolius); fruit scarlet and yellow. 


illustration to fix its claim upon the attention of 
cultivators, but such is the case. It was only 
last autumn that it was placed before the Floral 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
r hen a first-class certificate was unanimously 
awarded to Messrs. Veitch for it. It is, without 
doubt, the handsomest of all the Spindle trees, 
of which there are about a dozen species in cul¬ 
tivation and a whole host of varieties. It differs 
from the common Spindle tree (E. europseus) in 
bcing’much larger in size, in the leaves being 
much'broader and more ovate, and in its fruit 
l*ing larger. In autumn few^trees or shrubs pos- 
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plenty of space in which to develop itself. It 
forms a handsome low tree for planting singly 
on a lawn—not quite isolated, but so placed that 
while it has plenty of room it appears but a por¬ 
tion of a group. In summer its broad leaves of 
shining green are handsome, and in winter its 
regularly arranged branches and clean reddish 
green bark render it by no means an unsightly 
object. 

7787.—Wellingtonia dying.— Cut the 
top clean away as far as it is dead; it may then 
form a new leader from a side growth, but it is 


does not like, such as fresh manure, or manure 
containing lime, neither of which are suitable 
for it. The Wellingtonia requires a rich vegetable 
soil, and it should not be planted too deeply. It 
flourishes most in a clear, dry, light atmosphere, 
and it has a great repugnance to all gas fumes 
and smoke. Bad drainage will bring about the 
result complained of. The tree is indigenous to 
the mountainous regions of California, where it 
grows to the height of from 200 ft. to 300 ft. The 
fact of “ L. B.’s ” tree having stood twenty years 
is an evidence that the conditions under which 
it was planted must have been favourable to its 
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culture, and now there are new conditions brought 
to bear upon the tree that it cannot withstand. 
—G. C., Eccle». 

-Nothing can be done to save the top of 

the Wellingtonia. It is suffering no doubt as a 
good many others, from exposure. The tree no 
doubt has got above the surrounding shelter, and 
its top has become exposed to cold winds, and it 
matters little from which direction the wind 
comes, the tree cannot stand against it, and if 
the top does not get actually killed it gets brown 
and unsightly. In a young state, in a quiet 
sheltered nook, the Wellingtonia is bearable, but 
it should not be planted in an exposed position. 
—J. C. C. 


BOSES. 


BUDDING ROSES. 

The best time to bud Roses is when they are in 
the first flush of beauty, which will be about 
the end of June or beginning of July, as then 
under the influence of the rapidly rising sap, 
the bark will rise well, and without it does 
work freely the chances of success are small. 
It is best to bud during mornings or evenings 
or in dull cloudy weather, as then there is less 
strain upon the detached buds, before they be¬ 
come united to their foster parents. Even a 
good workman makes bungling work with a bad 
tool, so the knife must be keen. A clean cut 
wound heals quicker than where the tissues are 
bruised. In the case of standard Briers, the 
buds should be inserted close to the main stem, 
first rubbing off all the thorns to make a clear 
field for operating, and to permit of the 
tying material being drawn close around 
the wounded part to keep out the air. 

The Briers should be done first, as the 
Manetti will work well over a longer period 
than the Brier. There is not so much demand 
for standard Rotes as there was formerly, yet 
there are still a considerable number budded 
annually, and they will always command 
attention among amateurs. Wherever I go 
among cottagers and little people who bud few 
Briers, they always have standards, even though 
they lose so many in severe winters. Budding is 
a very simple operation. Anybody can do it who 
has seen it done once. The failures arise more 
from lack of judgment in selecting the period 
for doing the operation than in its performance. 
If the bark work freely a lady with a sharp 
knife may have as much success as an ex¬ 
perienced gardener; but experience is of value 
in telling how to select the buds of the right age, 
and when to perform the operation. The opera¬ 
tion itself consists in making an upward longitudi¬ 
nal cut 2 in. long on the upper side of a branch, as 
in the case of a standard Rose (or on the smooth 
leg of a dwarf); then making a transverse cut 
a j in. below the upper end of the long cut (in 
both cases the cuts to be just through the bark 
only), and with the smooth ivory handle of the 
knife gently raise the bark and slip in the bud. 

Make the shield of the bud fit in closely by 
cutting it square at the upper end, after it has 
been gently pushed home. Of course, an ex¬ 
perienced budder would put in many buds, whilst 
we are telling how it is done. The shield of the 
bud need not be larger than £ in., as large 
shields in the hands of inexperienced budders 
tend to make the operation more difficult; and 
in removing the buds, which is the most impor¬ 
tant operation in budding, there is no necessity 
to cut very deeply into the wood, just a thin slice 
that will be easily extracted by taking hold of 
it at the lower end with the point of the knife 
and the finger and thumb, and gently drawing 
it out, as if the eye of the bud comes away with the 
wood the buds cannot grow. The leaves should 
be removed from the wood containing the buds 
to be used. 

As soon as the wood is cut, the ends of 
the shoots should be placed In water, as it is 
important that buds be used in a fresh condi¬ 
tion. Buds can be sent long distances by post, 
and nurserymen having a large stock of Roses 
might do a good trade in buds if they were to 
advertise them; the tying material should be 
soft, but yet strong enough to bear the pressure 
of being drawn up tightly, not so tight as to cut 
the bark, of course, but still the buds must be 
held firmly in. position. I like raffia best for tying 
in, budding, or grafting. 

One bud to each stock is enough, though there 
is no objection to two in the case of standard 
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Roses. Dwarf Roses, both the Brier and Manetth 
are best budded low down, removing a little of 
the surface soil round the stem, putting the bud 
under the soft, moist bark just uncovered. In the 
hottest, dryest weather, by the removal of a 
little earth with a sharp-pointed stick, a place 
can be found for inserting the bud with every 
chance of success. Some people in budding 
standard Roses, and also dwarfs, head back 
the stock to make the buds start, but dormant 
buds make the best plants the following year. 

E. H. 


7760.—Insects on Roses.— Insects that 
infest trees and shrubs in the open air cannot 
be dealt with in the same way as those that 
attack plants in the greenhouse, where they can 
be destroyed by fumigating with Tobacco 
paper, but if 44 E. 8.” will get a sixpenny or 
eightpenny camel’s-liair brush, and brush off the 
insects from his Rose trees, and then give them 
a good syringing with clean [water, he will 
positively get rid of most of the pests. If the 
plants can be kept growing freely, by giving a 
little weak liquid manure twice a week, it will 
give less chance for insects to settle upon them. 
—G. C., Eccle*. 

7784.—Boses with poor leaves.— The 
cause of 44 M. G.’s’’ Roses having such poor 
leaves is accounted for through being recently 
planted, and an unfavourable season. Nowhere 
are Roses in a satisfactory condition this season 
so far as I have seen. “ M. G.” would strengthen 
his Roses if he was to pick off all the flower buds 
this year, and supply the roots twice a week 
with some manure water until the end of August. 
If they are planted in a good soil no doubt they 
will come all right next year, according to our 
own experience. I never knew newly planted 
Roses do so badly as they have done this year, 
although in my case they have every care and 
attention.—J. C. C. 


FRUIT. 

Among the Strawberry beds.— This 
is a real Strawberry season, and one in which 
one can form a good idea of the merits of sorts 
growing side by side, as they are all heavily 
cropped and promise to last a long time. As 
the weather is cool and cloudy, the frequent 
showers of late have helped to swell up the heavy 
crop to a large size. The first to ripen out-of- 
doors was Vicomtesse H. de Thury, a very pro¬ 
lific sort, of medium size, good colour. Keen’s 
Seedling next, larger fruit but not so numerous, 
an excellent old sort. President, a large Straw¬ 
berry, firm flesh, good for packing, a fine market 
sort, one of the very best, quantity and quality 
combined. James Veitch is ripening early and 
well this season, extra large coxcomb-shaped 
fruit over 1 oz. each, strong grower, fine for ex¬ 
hibition. Sir Joseph Paxton, a fine large Straw¬ 
berry with very large foliage, large fruits of 
good deep colour, extra fine, for market or 
private house use. British Queen, where it 
grows well, is undoubtedly the finest flavoured 
Strawberry in cultivation; it appears to enjoy 
our stiff soil on ragstone foundation, the fruit 
being large and ripening well to the tips; to get 
their brilliant colour to perfection, they require 
to be raised clear of the soil on straw or pieces of 
slate. Sir C. Napier is perhaps the most prolific 
of all and ripens late; the beds are now a com¬ 
plete mass of fruit; it is rather acid unless fully 
ripe, but for culinary purposes or preserving is 
one of the very best. The Elton Pine is still one 
of the most reliable of late sorts, of good size 
and good flavour.—J. G., Linton . 

7764.—Planting Strawberries — 

“ W. H.” requires a good selection of Strawberries, 
and as many more people besides him will now 
be planting I will give a list of sorts that are 
very much grown in Kent, where they are a 
very fine crop at present. As regards the land, 
if it has been well cultivated and enriched for 
the preceding crop it will not require fresh 
manure, but simply dig it and give the manure 
as a top-dressing in the autumn or winter. 
Early sorts : Vicomtesse H6ricart de Thury, 
Keen’s Seedling, Eclipse. Mid-season sorts: 
President, Sir J. Paxton, Premier. Late sorts: 
Sir C. Napier, Eleanor, Elton Pine.— James 
Gboom, Maidstone* - - 

-“W. H.’s ” land is very suitable for 

Strawberries» as they like a good light loam. It 


is warm and drains itself. In preparing land 
for Strawberries one of the most important 
matters to be considered, is how to eradicate all 
weeds and gross roots. The 1 and must be clean 
to begin with, or for ever afterwards there re¬ 
mains nothing but a constant warfare to be car¬ 
ried on against the weeds. To effect this dig 
the land over two spits deep, burying all rub¬ 
bish at the bottom, and before throwing on the 
last spadeful of soil place a thick layer of fresh 
horse manure on the ground, which will fill the 
top soil with ammonia, and as the plants grow 
they will find the solid manure. As to the kimfc 
of Strawberries to grow that is a matter that is 
best done by consulting some good nurseryman 
in the neighbourhood, who can have a knowledge 
of position and climate and the best sorts for 
the markets near. For early cropping Keen’s 
Seedling is good; it is a rich red, but rather shy 
cropper. IVilmot’s Superb is good for main 
crop. This is a paler fruit than Keen’s Seed¬ 
ling, but of good flavour and a good cropper. 
April or September is a good time to plant. 
Every plant should be from 1^ ft. to 2 ft apart 
each way to produce heavy crops.—G. C., 
Eccle*. 

7724. — Planting Strawberries. —The 
earlier these are planted the better the crop 
next year. If only runners are to be had May 
and September are the best months, but they 
may be turned out of small pots any time 
during the summer. In hot weather they most 
be well watered until rooted. You cannot expect 
any fruit the same year as planted, and only a 
small, or if planted early, very moderate crop 
the next. The second year brings the full crop, 
the third a less one, and then they should come 
up and the bed be re-made and planted. Water 
them well in dry weather, especially when the 
fruit is swelling, and guano water may be given 
at the same time, but keep it off the foliage and 
fruit.—B. C. R. 

7769.—Forcing Strawberries— “R. 0." 

wishes to Imow what many would be glad to 
know, viz., how to have crops of ripe Straw¬ 
berries from November to February 7 , the very 
time that Strawberries are not procurable in the 
market in quantity enough to allow 7 of quoting 
a price. The subject of winter Strawberries has 
been discussed over and over again, and a book 
on how to have ripe fruit in every month of the 
year by Mr. Hinds, was lately published, but, 
although possible, it is never likely that produc¬ 
ing Strawberries in the months named will ever 
be a profitable affair. To have ripe Strawberries 
in November and December I have found old 
plants forced the preceding spring are the most 
suitable, as free-bearing sorts like Vicomtesse 
H&ricart de Thury always throw up blooms after 
they have had a rest, and for this reason if early 
forced plants are carefully attended to in pots, 
or planted and lifted in the autumn, they will 
produce a quantity of fruit which, by the aid of 
glass, may be ripened off, but will have but 
very little flavour if left out of doors, although 
in mild seasons w 7 e frequently have them nearly 
up to Christmas, but I never think them worth 
the trouble of lifting. For the earliest crop in 
the new year from forced plants I have tried 
all sorts and ways, and have generally gathered 
our first dish about St. Valentine’s Day, when 
they are largely bought up by fruiterers at 
2s. 6d. per ounce, a proof that 44 R. O.” will have 
little difficulty with his surplus supply. As re¬ 
gards the Vines they will not be injured if kept 
growing in a gently progressive heat, starting at 
46° in November and raising about 2° per week 
until a maximum of 66° is attained, for neither 
Strawberries nor Grapes will stand forcing rapidly 
in the early stages of growth. Only the first and 
earliest runners put into fruiting pots at once are 
of any use for very early forcing, and only mode¬ 
rate sized pots, say 6 in. or 6 in., should be used. 
Keep the 7 in. ones for later supply. If you 
have well-rooted plants started in very gentle 
heat, and moved on progressively, you may get 
ripe Straw 7 berries from the middle of February 
onwards; but as a commercial speculation 
“ R. O.” will find it far better to let the middle 
of March be the time to start gathering, as the 
extra crop that can be produced after that date 
will more than repay the difference in price, for 
in the months named I cannot call them re¬ 
munerative crops to grow.—J. GBOOM. . 

7767.—Strawberries going blind.— 
44 Strawberry ” has probably got a worthless sort 
to begin with, as probably his stock plaits have 
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been standing in the same soil and situation for 
many years and are worn out. Do away with 
ihem at once, and plant winter Greens in their 
place. Then get healthy young plants from fresh 
soil and situation, and plant in rows 2 ft. apart 
each way, after early Potatoes or Peas. Water 
well at first, and keep all runners cut close off. 
top-dress with partly decayed manure in autumn, 
and lay some litter or straw over the surface of 
the soil in March next to keep the soil moist, 
and the fruit clean. This is our plan, and out of 
many thousands of plants we have not one with¬ 
out an unusually heavy crop; it is a Strawberry 
eea.son.-J. G., Linton. 

— It is not likely that “ Strawberry ” will 
have the same difficulty to contend with again 
with respect to his Strawberries going blind. It 
arises through the plants being a good fruiting 
sort, and having thrown up more blooms than 
the plants could sustain after being so recently 
transplanted, they not having got proper hold of 
the soil to fill the fruit. If 44 Strawberry ” had 
mown his lawn in May, and then laid the cut 
grass on the bed, and especially about the roots 
of the plants, or what would have been better 
still, if he had covered the bed with stable 
litter, it would have kept the roots moist, and 
helped the Strawberries to fruit.—G. C., 
EecUi. 


7762.— Fungus on fruit trees.— The 

fungus complained of is probably not a fungus, 
but the American blight. Take a hand scrub¬ 
bing brush and well scrub all the main branches, 
working well into the crevices of the bark ; then 
dissolve soft soap ^ lb. to the gallon of water, 
and wash the stems and branches, and after this 
is dried in syringe the trees all over with the 
same mixture, only 2 oz. to the gallon. You 
will soon see an improvement in the tree, but it 
is best to give two or three applications at in¬ 
tervals of a week, as when the whole brood of 
insects of any kind are destroyed the eggs es¬ 
cape and bring another lot, but by taking these 
in time they will be easily cleared off.—J ames 
Gboom. 

— The fungus that 44 G. W.” complains of 
is the Canadian rot or bug. I could give liim 
three effectual cures for it, but I will not trouble 
or confuse him with more than one of them, 
which is the most simple and inexpensive of the 
three. Any time between October and Febru¬ 
ary take a lump of quicklime and slake it in 
cold water, making a mixture of the consistency 
of thick cream; then take a brush and paint 
the whole of the trees with this mixture, taking 
care to rub it well into the parts affected with 
the rot Kepeat this operation if the trees show 
signs of taking the rot again.—G. C., Leek*. 

Management of Gooseberry trees. 

—My gardener manages Gooseberry trees as 
follows: He cute off all young shoots early in J une, 
except such as may be required for increasing 
the size of the tree; prunes again in winter; 
when a tree dies digs it out and plants a young 
one; never manures, mulches, or top-dresses. 
The crop never fails ; of course, some years it is 
better than others. The above has been going on 
for lot) years, more or less. What weight of 
fruit per acre would be considered a fair crop ? 

7765 —Propagating Gooseberries.— 

In September or end of February cut off stout 
stems from the parent tree of one year’s growth, 
and with a sharp knife take out all the buds ex¬ 
cept three at the bottom, and four at the top of 
the stem; plant these in well-loosened soil, free 
from weeds, 6 in. deep. In a year or two they 
will be rooted and ready to plant into their 
permanent quarters.—G. C., Ecclct. 


7755.— Dewdrops on Grape Vines.— 

“Noah” need not be in any fear about his 
Vines, as the dewdrops mentioned are one of 
the surest signs of robust health and that they 
have been treated rationally, for they appear 
most abundantly when the system now so much 
in favour of pushing on growth by high tem¬ 
peratures by daylight, and sinking it to as low 
an one as can be safely indulged in by night is 
adopted, or what may be called Nature’s plan of 
forcing. The Vine will then look fresh and in¬ 
sisted by its night’s rest, and the dewdrops 
will be abundant, but if dried up by high night 
temperature they will not appear. Avoid chills 
or sudden checks on cold days, but when shut 
D P for the night be careful of giving too much 
fire-heat. I like to see the dewdrops complained 
d.-J. G. 
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- 44 Noah ** need not worry himself that 

there is anything wrong with his Vines because 
of the dewdrops as he describes them. I look 
upon them as simply an effort of Nature to re¬ 
lieve itself of a certain matter that cannot es¬ 
cape through the ordinary channels. I have 
long been acquainted with the same thing in 
one particular vinery, where it is not always 
convenient to get a circulation of air through 
the house from back to front, but I never knew 
anything wrong to occur through them; in fact, 

1 would rather see them there than not, as, in 
my opinion, it is a satisfactory proof that the 
Vines are in vigorous health.-—J. C. C. 

7720.—Strawberry plants unfruitful. 

—It is not a good plan to put much manure 
close round the plants. It should have been 
trenched in pretty deep when the bed was made 
before planting, and would thus last its life¬ 
time. Again, it is bad practice to loosen the soil 
round the plants, especially in spring. The 
bed should be trodden hard, and kept so, but 
free from weeds; but the aspect may not be 
sufficiently sunny, or you have not a good fruit¬ 
ing variety. Sir J. Paxton, Keen’s Seedling, and 
McMahon are always dependable.—B. C. R. 

7736. — Strawberries not fruiting.— 

First, Is the bed in a sunny position ? if not, it 
should be; secondly, it is not impossible that 
the plants have had too much manure; if the 
soil is naturally rich little is needed, unless put 
in at some depth ; thirdly have you a good free 
bearing kind of Strawberry ? Try Keen’s Seed¬ 
ling, Sir J. Paxton, or McMahon. See reply to 
No. 7724.—B. C. R. 

Mildew on Vines.— I cured my Vines of 
this troublesome pest as follows: In the first 
place, as soon as I saw mildew appear, I took 

2 oz. of flowers of sulphur and put it in four 
gallons of water and well syringed the Vines 
with it. The following week I syringed again, 
afterwards kept the Grapes as dry as possible, 
and then, with a common pepper-box, I well 
dusted the bunches with the dry sulphur, and 
continued to do so as long as I saw any mildew; 
but a long time before the Grapes coloured it 
had all disappeared, and then I got a dusting¬ 
brush, such as is used for dusting ornaments, 
and with it I thoroughly dusted all the sulphur 
off the Grapes.—C. 1). 

7796.—Muscat Hamburgh Grapes.— 

This Grape requires more heat than the ordinary 
Hamburgh, and it is not likely to do any good 
in a greenhouse without fire-heat, except in un¬ 
usually hot summers, and even then all the solar 
heat must be skilfully utilised to ripen the fruit 
thoroughly; moreover, the Muscat Hamburgh is 
a delicate variety, and therefore only suitable 
for properly heated houses that are carefully 
managed. Where it can have the conditions it 
requires it is a delicious flavoured Grape, al¬ 
though it is by no means handsome when the 
bunches are laid upon the table, as they are 
loose, and very often irregular in outline.— 
J. C. C. 


VEGETABLES. 


When to out Cucumbers.— Very often 
Cucumbers are not cut until they are a long way 
past their best. Two-thirds grown is about the 
best size for Cucumbers. Bej'ond that stage they 
deteriorate. There is no loss of weight by cutting 
Cucumbers early. On the contrary, there is a 
great gain. The earlier the fruit is cut, the more 
will be produced and the longer the plants con¬ 
tinue bearing. Each fruit removed at one-half or 
three-quarter size is succeeded by two or three 
more. A second fruit will almost be fit to cut be¬ 
fore the first would have been removed under 
ordinary circumstances. Of course, no one thinks 
of ripening Cucumbers, unless for seed. By early 
cutting we almost hinder the seeds from being 
formed at all, and this also conserves the quality 
of the Cucumber, for the finest flavoured Cucum¬ 
bers are those without seeds. Seed-bearing is 
fatal to tenderness, crispness, and sweetness. It 
is well, also, to pick off all the male blossoms as 
soon as they appear. This would effectually pre¬ 
vent seeds being formed. Cucumbers without 
seed are more uniform in size and more delicate 
in quality than those producing seed. There is 
yet another plea for small Cucumbers—they can 
hardly be eaten too fresh. Cut and eat at once 
should be the rule. Almost the smallest house¬ 
hold can eat up a small Cucumber at a meal or 


in a day. A large one would last several days or 
perhaps a week. 

Club in Oabbages. —The Cabbage grab, 
which is the origin of the disease called clubbing, 
is the larva of a species of beetle. Removing the 
crop to fresh ground, dressing the roots in a 
puddle of soot, lime, and liquid manure, just pre¬ 
vious to planting are safe practices to follow. 
Making wide holes with a crowbar and filling 
them with compost, of which soot and lime form 
a part, and planting a young plant in each hole, 
is a sure way of securing a good clean crop. 

7774.— Potatoes not tuberingr.— “Snow¬ 
ball’’ must not expect early Potatoes from so 
late a sort as Champions, for they do not begin 
to make any tubers until their excessive top 
growth is pretty well matured. The kinds are 
not fit for garden, but field culture, as they take 
up too much space; leave them at least two 
months longer before trying them, but another 
year plant Schoolmaster or Covent Garden Per¬ 
fection, you will then get less top and better 
Potatoes, but if you want to dig in June plant 
Ashleaf or Myatt’s Kidney.—J. G. • 

7756. — Autumn-sown Onions. — J. 
Butler complains of his autumn-sown Onions 
going rotten, but it is difficult to state a remedy 
for the remainder of the crop as they rot from 
the centre outwards in many cases, and pro¬ 
bably many that look sound are really decayed 
at the core. Try again another year, sow a week 
later, and do not transplant until the spring. 
We usually plant in March, and very seldom 
have any failure with the transplanted crop, 
while the spring sown one falls a prey to the 
Onion fly and other pests such a mildew. Do not 
give very much stimulating liquid manure in 
dull weather, as we have had during the present 
season; they enjoy it in bright sunny seasons, 
but in cold sunless ones it is not safe to push 
growth too rapidly.— J. Groom. 

- Where J. Butler has made a mistake 

with t)ie Onions sown in August last, is by 
transplanting them in November. They ought to 
have remained on the bed where they were 
sown, and the proper thing to have done to give 
them plenty of room was to have thinned them 
out freely. You may sometimes transplant 
spring Onions to advantage, but not so with 
Onions that have to stand the winter. All that 
can now be done is to thin out those that are 
showing signs of decay, and give the sound 
ones more room to grow —G. C., Socle*. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


(mtscihulah EOU8.) 

7788.— Making* a new garden— As 4 *R. j. 
J.’s” land has been under the control of the 
builders for some time, it is most likely covered 
with lime nibbish and brickbats. If the nature 
of the ground is clayey, he need only pick off the 
larger brickbats and stones, (with which he may 
make a foundation for his garden walks), and 
the smaller rubbish may be dug into the soil, 
and it will drain and warm the garden; but if the 
roil be light, it would be better to pick all the 
stones and brickbats off the land before com¬ 
mencing operations. Then form the walks, and 
take out all the roil, and having laid a good 
foundation of brick bats, &c., cover all with a 
few inches of cinders. If the land has a tendency 
to retain wet, it would be well to lay 6-in. drain 
tiles below the surface of the walks, with iron 
grids at intervals. The tiles might be laid a foot 
deep to commence with, and fall to 2 ft. at the 
outlet. Then dig the whole garden over two spits 
deep, burying all rubbish and sods at the bottom; 
and before throwing on the top spadeful of roil 
place a good layer of stable manure all over the 
land; and 44 R. J. J.” may at once plant out 
Cabbages, Lettuces, and large Celery plants, or 
he may row Radishes, Lettuce, and Onions, for 
use at the end of summer. He may also sow pot 
herbs. Pansy, Wallflower, and Sweet William 
seed, to make good plants for next summer.— 
Q.C.,Lccle*. 

7782.— Making a new garden.— 44 Reld- 
nac,” who is about to convert a piece of meadow 
land into a garden, enquires if he should burn 
the turf. My advice is, decidedly not, for turf 
from a meadow contains all the elements of food 
fit for vegetable growth, and burning would be 
a most wasteful proceeding. Simply trench two 
spits deep, burying the turf at the bottom j it will 
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work up in successive cultivation in a decayed state 
fit for any kind of crop. In the first stages of culti¬ 
vation a dressing of lime, wood-ashes, or soot, will 
probably be of more benefit than manure, as 
wireworm and grub are likely to be troublesome. 
If ready now, put in Broccoli or winter Greens, 
and Turnips, as they do best on fresh soil.— 
J. G. L. 

-Turf of a field is the best part of the soil, 

it is almost entirely vegetable matter. It is this 
portion of the soil that best sustains plant life, 
and gives, or rather retains, moisture in droughty 
weather, when purely mineral soils are arid and 
dry. Dig the land over two grafts deep, and in¬ 
corporate with the soil a liberal supply of stable 
manure as the work proceeds, and place the top 
sod at the bottom before putting on manure and 
the loose soil, and immediately this is done plant 
the vegetables.—G. C., Eccles. 

7758—Wiraworms in soil.— If “ 0. H. P.” 
will take all his plants up in September and 
place them in one corner of his garden, and give 
the whole of his ground a strong dressing of 
gas lime, digging the land over two grafts deep 
and incorporating the gas lime with the soil, he 
will get rid of the wireworm. Allow the soil to 
remain in ridges the whole winter, so that the 
frost can permeate it, and in April level it all 
down and make the beds, and replant all the 
shrubs and plants. Any good artificial manure is 
a deterrent of insects, because of the ammonia 
it contains, but none are so useful for the pur¬ 
pose as gas lime, because of the powerful coal 
gas fumes that it emits.—G. C., Eccles. 

7772. — Earth-closet manure. — This 
manure is very valuable for the garden. As it is 
taken from the closet place it in a heap, and at 
the end of every three months add to it three 
times its bulk of fresh soil, and then spread it 
on the surface and dig it in, taking care that it 
is well incorporated with the staple soil. A still 
better plan is to have a heap of soil close to the 
manure heap. Every time the box from the 
closet is emptied, cover it over with the quantity 
of soil just named; and when it is wanted for 
use, it only requires to be turned over to mix it. 

1 find it best to let it lie in a heap two or three 
months before using.—J. C. C. 

- I have closets which I treat as follows, 

and find the system answers well. Dig an oblong 
hole in the kitchen garden about 14 in. deep, 
empty the contents of the pail into it and cover 
up, repeat this with each pail, the holes about 

2 ft. apart. I use the sifted ashes from the house, 
where we bum plenty of wood, when I dig the 
ground, I find all the moisture absorbed and 
scatter as I dig. There is nothing offensive 
about the operation, and the effects on al 
kinds of vegetation are very great.—L awnI 
House. 

7744.— Sulphate of ammonia.— This has 
a very stimulating effect upon almost all plants; 
for Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums, and Fuch¬ 
sias it is especially valuable. Unlike most other 
manures it does not encourage leaf-growth at 
the expense of the bloom, but seems to concen¬ 
trate all the energies of the plants upon a fine 
inflorescence. It should not be mixed with the 
soil in a dry state, but be used as a liquid ma¬ 
nure in the proportion A oz. of the salt to a 
gallon of water. This should be employed about 
twice a week when the plant is pot-bound and 
coming into bloom, not earlier.—B. C. R. 

7735.— Heat for greenhouse —I should 
say that a good paraffin stove would be about 
the best thing for so small a house. This should 
©nly be used when really necessary, and plenty 
of air be given in all favourable weather, so as 
to make the plants strong and hardy. By its use 
Petunias, Geraniums, and Fuchsias, dec., might 
easily be kept over the winter, but Coleuses need 
stove-heat at that season, and cannot be pre¬ 
served in a greenhouse.—B. C. R. 

7779.— Plante for north aspects.— Nothing can bo 
bettor for window boxes with a north aspect than 
Hyacinths and Van Thol Tulips. They should be planted in 
October. For later flowering, the dwarf Mimnlos would 
suit, being bright and easy of culture, and loving shade; 
but the seeds are so very small it is best to sow them in a 
pan in March.— Elham. 

7800.— Dyeing grasses.— It is a great pity to attempt 
this. They are infinitely prettier in their natural colours, 
even when they have been kept for a year or more. 
Lagurus ovatus, Brlza gracilis, Briza major, and Stipa 
pennata are thus more valuable than many gay coloured 
flowers. Lemarclda anrea, a beautiful little grass, is now 
blooming at Kew.— Elhax. 
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7771.—Primulas.—They can easily be raised in a cold 
greenhouse, placing a bit of glass over the seed pan, but 
ft is full time that they should be sown. In our village 
it is found a good plan for several to clnb together and 
buy a packet from one of the best seedsmen. One or two 
of the subscribers sow and nurse the plants, and at a fit 
time they are divided.— Elhax. 

7729.— Darkening loam.— I should advise “ A Be¬ 
ginner ” to mulch (or surface) his beds with Cocoa-nut 
fibre refuse. It looks very neat, and shows up all kinds 
of plants well, and is, moreover, very inexpensive. If the 
ground is very dry, water the soil before putting on the 
fibre.—B. C. R. 

7719.—Cropping Vines.—" J. H. T." has not men¬ 
tioned thejength ofhis canes, but as a Grape grower I 
should recommend that the number of bunches be re¬ 
duced to thirty-six If quality is wished for in future 
years, never over crop.— George Lusher. 


John Smith, —Cut the flower stems from the Bhubarb. 
Cut the herbs down, and dry them for winter use. Cut 
the Parsley down to the ground, or pull it up. Pull the 

Spinach up and throw it away.- Edvard E. P.— The 

Cabbage sent is nothing uncommon.- J. Rhodes. —Your 

only plan is to advertise the garden in some of the local 
papers. Gardening Illustrated has a large circulation 
in your locality, and would no doubt be an excellent 

medium.- Regular Reader.—Mr. Hawkins advertises 

Bose buds in Gardening every week, 
v H. B. —We are of opinion that the exhibitor named 
would be classed as an amateur. He has no gardener, he 
is not a professional gardener himself, and certainly you 
cannot call a man a nurseryman beoause he disposes of 
his surplus bedding plants, any more than a gentleman 
who disposes of the hay his own horses cannot eat should 
be classed as a farmer. Many a cottager breeds fowls and 
pigs, and fattens them for sale, but you would hardly 
call him a fanner. 

IF. A. B. —Give the Vines a good soaking with clear tepid 
water, and give more ventilation, leaving a little on all 
night. The leaves have been scalded. 

Names of plants.— C. E. F. —Sedum grandulosum. 
- H. G.— Phyllocactus multiflorus, a species of Gera¬ 
nium.- B. H. -1, Geranium sanguineum ; 2, G. pre¬ 

tense var.; 3, Helianthemum pollfolium ; 4, Echium vul- 

gare ; 6, Centaurea montana.- J. A. Hunter.—Wo do 

not name Pelargoniums.- Miss Diana.— Deutziascabra. 

-Hector.—Apparently Staphylea trifoliate.- Anon. 

—1, Lilium Martagon ; 2, Corydalls lutea; 8, Nlerem- 

berjria gracilis.- X. Y. Z .—Gaultherta 8hallon.- 

p. J. B.—It you will kindly send reasonable sized speci¬ 
mens we will do our best to name them.- AUeen 

Hayes.— We do not name Pansies. 


QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents.—AW communica¬ 
tions for insertion should os clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the EDITOR, 
Lette s rela ina to busineos to the Publisher. The name 
and address if the send r is required , in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece paper. Owing to the necessity of 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day of publication, it is not possible lo insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

' 7837.— Beans eaten by slugs.—I have planted four 
times Scarlet Runners and French Beans. The slugs eat 
the whole of them off. I have tried sprinklingthem with 
sawdust, soot, Barley fivers, and slaked lime. The last has 
partially succeeded, but nearly the whole cron since the 
rain has again disappeared. Would someone kindly tell 
me the best xemedy to adopt in future 7 Would it be wise 
to dig lime into the ground ? My man has laid Cabbage 
and Lettuce leaves and caught dozens, and also what he 
calls done an hour’s “slugging” »t 8 p.m. and 6 a.m., 
killing literally hundreds. Would paraffin oil put through 
a water-pot. and then the ground dug immediately, be of 
any use 7—T. B. S. 

7888 . —Blight on Apple trees.—Every Apple tree 
in my orchard (an acre in extent) is attacked with the 
American blight. I discovered it about a month ago, and 
directly had dissolved Glshurst Compound rubbed into the 
affected parts with a stiff brush ; a man was engaged a 
fortnight in going over the trees, so bad was their con¬ 
dition, and now I find that the pest is again appearing. 
Can any reader give me advice? I should observe that 
some of the trees are old and others well matured.— 
E. H.F. 

7889 . —Building a greenhouse.—'' G. C., Ecclea," 
In his answer to “ C. D.,” on how to build a vinery, says 
that If a greenhouse had been wanted he could have fur¬ 
nished a score of designs. As I wish to pnt np one, “ G. C., 
Eccles," may be able to furnish me with descriptive par¬ 
ticulars of what he considers wonld suit me best I have a 
splendid south exposure, any length of wall up to 15 ft., 
and any height desired. I want a lean-to house, as cheap 
as possible, at the same time tidy and substantial; I pur¬ 
pose heating with flues.—W. C. 

7840 .—Asters failing.—I had a number of Asters In 
a greenhouse in 4-in. or 5-in. pots, they have grown to 
the height of 6 in. or so, and were growing very well 
when suddenly they drooped and withered away. I had 
riven them some three or four dayB before one teaspoon¬ 
ful of Standen's Chemical Manure. I had also syringed 
them with Fir-tree oiL Could either of these have injured 
them? or, what could have been the cause ?— Amateur. 

7841 —Cacti for windows.-Can any reader give 
me the names of a dozen of the best varieties of Cacti for 
windows facing south ? Geraniums, Fuchsias, Ac., do not 
do at all well, they grow too long and spindly, and if I 
nip out the leaders to try and make them somewhat 
bushy they never flower. I have four windows, all facing 
south. What other plants beside Cacti would be suitable 
for such an aspect ?— Walter Turner. 


7842.— Scale on Fig trees.—! have some Fig t ttm 
in pots under glass, which suffer from scale. I« there 
any way of preventing or curing this? I remove the scale 
with a hard brush and soap and water as soon ss it 
appears, but in a few days it appears again. The plants 
are well supplied with water, and once a week with 
liquid manure. There is nothing else in the boose bat 
Tomatoes which are not affected.— Devon Dabbler. 


7848.—Liquid manure.—Can anyone tell me whether 
house sewage in which a proportion of nitrate ol lead and 
common salt has been dissolved will injure vegetables 
and plants? if so, can anyone suggest a deodoriser 
equally efficacious and not deleterious? We have tried 
Condy s fluid and carbolic powder, but find they do not 
prevent the smells arising from the stales, Ac.—E. m. 


7844.—Early Rivers Peach.-I have a large Peach 
house in which all the trees do well except Early Riven. 
This blooms and carries its fruit until nearly ripe, when 
they drop off. On examination I find the stones split. 
Can anyone kindly inform me the reason of this? and 
also say whether Early Rivers requires different trest 
ment to other kinds 7—LAX BERT. 


7845.—Iris and Crown Imperials not bloom¬ 
ing.—I have a nice lot of these in my garden, and 
scarcely any of them have bloomed, and a great many of 
them have scarcely made any growth this season/lhe 
soil is rather heavy. Can any reader give me information 
as to the reason? and can I do anything to them?- 


784&—Roses not blooming.— Is It a good plan to 
cut off any shoots of Rose trees that have no bods on? 
Will they be more likely to flower well In autumn if long 
shoots are taken off or shortened ? Some of my Rose trees 
have scarcely any buds though the plants are healthy 
and the foliage good. Can anyone teu me a reason for 
this ?—B. C. 

7847.—Pelargoniums turning yellow.-wm 
any reader kindly tell me the cause of my Pelargoniums 
turning yellow on the leaves ? They are fall of buds, bat 
the foliage is now turning yellow; also the bads on one 
oalled Kingston Beauty are withering. If any reader can 
suggest a remedy I shall be glad.— Young Florist. 


7848. — Cactus buds not opening —I should be 
glad to know the cause of the blooms on a scarlet Cactna 
when about opening going soft and drooping, finally 
withering at the stalk without opening the buds. It is a 
large plant potted in open soil in a cold house in Manches¬ 
ter.—A Cactus lover. 

7849. — Bug on Asparagus —Would someone be 
kind enough to describe the name of the bug which 
attacks 'Asparagus, and what remedy I can use for its 
destruction ? It did great damage to my Asparagus last 
year, and it has begun again this year. It eats the bark 
clean off the stem.—J. w. 

7850. —Young Cyclamens.—I have just received 
from a nursery some young Cyclamen plants with three 
or four leaves which I nave put into 2-in. pots, and 
placed in shady part of an ordinary greenhouse. Is this 
treatment correct? and what should I do next?- 
M. F. B. 

7851. —Woodlloe on Orchids.—We have A tegs 
house of Orchids infested with woodUce. Having tried 
cut Potatoes and Turnips to exterminate them, bat to no 
purpose, we would be glad to hear what to do ss they 
are getting unbearable.—W. B. 

7852. —Insects on Honeysuckles— What would 
be the best thing to do to a Honeysuckle covered with 
insects ? it is climbing against a house. Also, what should 
I use to get rid of the little green insects on my Rose 
trees, and black-fly on my MoreUo Cherry trees.— Kip. 

7858. —Propagating Dlelytrae.- How must I pro¬ 
ceed to raise a number of Dielytra spectabllis? The punt 
I have has nine stems, and Is at present too tall and 
bushy for the house. Would it hurt the plant if I cut it 
down 7—K. J. 

7854. —Geranium flowers withering.-Can ay 
reader inform me how to secure full trusses of flowenl 
I find the flowers begin to wither before many of the 
petals near the stem have blown. Should I use liquid or 
any kind of manure ?— Amateur. 

7855. —Coll boilers.—Being about to build a small 
greenhouse to be heated by above set in brickwork, I 
should be obliged to any correspondent who would kindly 
inform me if they have experienced any difficulty either 
in the management or fixing.—T. G. 

7856. —Heat for propagating house.—Will any 
reader kindly tell me the proper heat for stalking cut¬ 
tings of Geraniums, Fuchsias, Petunias, Verbe nas, A c., 
in a greenhouse, also for raising seeds ?— MOONSHINE. 

7857. — Renewing a Vine border.— When ought I 
to renew a Vine border which la out of order 7 The Grapes 
are not generally all cut till December, but could be s 
little sooner If necessary.— E. E. H. 

.7858.—Treatment of Apriooto.—I have an Apri¬ 
cot tree nearly 6 ft high, which la only two ysan old. 
Would some reader inform me what is the best mode of 
treatment?— K. J. 

7859. —Geranium seed.—I have several new Gera¬ 
niums with seed-pods on them. Will some reader of 
Gardening kindly inform me the best method of saving 
it ?—A. E. S. 

7860. —Geranium blooms discoloured.—I have 
a number of scarlet Geraniums blooming very freely, but 
safter two or three days the blossoms blanch and look 
very ugly. What la the cause of it 7—S. H. 

7861. —Wireworm eating Mignonette.—I have 
Mignonette between my Roses. Wireworm is eating it 
off. How can 1 get rid of it without injuring the Roses? 
-G. M. C. 

7862. —Propagating Virginian Creepers.—Win 
any reader be Kind enough to tell me how to propagate 
Virginian Creeper? and the best way to grow it!also, 
how to propagate wild Honeysuckle ?— Moonshine. 

7868.—Dividing Aspidistras.—What time of the 
year is best to divide an Aspidistra that has grown too 
large for its pot? and what kind of soil would be best for 
it?—H.C. 
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m—Fungus In Burdens.— What i a ths mum of* 
ftqpv, similar to Mushrooms, coming up at various parts 
of mj garden ? and what is the remedy ¥—N. H. 

7966 . —Potting 1 Maiden hair Ferns.— Is it advis¬ 
able now to re-pot Maiden-hair Ferns, the roots of which 
bare outgrown their pots ? and what soil is best t—M ruxa. 

7906.— Skeleton leaves.—Will any reader inform 
ns the best and quickest way to produce the above 7— 
W. R. A. 

7967. —Bats in summerhouse.—Can any reader 
inform me how to destroy Bats? as they render my 
nunnierhouse useless—W. 0. 

7868.—Red rust on Roses.—I have red rust on 
tone of my Boses. What is the best way to get rid of it ? 
_G. m. C. 

7866.— Insects in Asters.—What strength should a 
lotatlon of black soap and water be used for killing the 
pest st present so bad on Asters ?—W. C. 

787a— Plants without manure.-Will someone 
kindly give a list of plants that do not require, and 
sm even injured, by manure and liquid manure ?—E. C. 

7871.—Tree Carnations in windows.—will some¬ 
one kindly inform me as to the culture of tree Carnations 
in windows ?—J. B. 

7871—Spirit of ammonia.—How many spoonfuls 
of the above should be added to a gallon of water for 
plants. Sulphate of ammonia ia not the same stuff.— 
ART. 

7871—Pruning Camellias.— How and when should 
Camellias be pruned ? and will they flower as well after 
being cat?—C amellia. 


POULTRY. 


Pure bred poultry. — I am this year 
starting to keep pure bred fowls, and have 
obtained two hatches of Andalusians, and one 
of light Brahmas, all very promising and 
growing rapidly. What will be the best method 
of retaining the parity of the first-mentioned 
breed (I do not intend keeping a Brahma cock) 
without breeding from birds too closely related ? 
The two hatches were obtained from different 
breeders, I therefore presume I may breed from 
a cock from one mated with hens from the 
other hatch for one year at least, bat sooner or 
later I most either get a fresh cock or buy 
another sitting of eggs. Which plan would you 
recommend ? Also, would twenty hens be too 
many for one cock, and is it possible to keep 
two together in one run in peace ? Would a 
second cock related to the hens deteriorate the 
offspring, if the other cock was unrelated. Do 
Brahmas lay as well through their second as 
their first winter ? I suppose I may cross my 
Brahmas and Andalusians once with advantage, 
but ought not to breed from the cross ?—F. W. B. 
[You cannot adopt a better plan than you 
suggest, namely, to breed from the hens of one 
hatch mated with the cock obtained from the 
other, but you must not use any of the hens of 
the same hatch as the cock. When you desire 
to obtain fresh blood it will be far easier and 


cheaper to buy a young cockerel from another 
yard. As regards the number of hens to one 
cock, you wifi find twenty far too many to in¬ 
sure good broods of chickens. If your run is 
large and over Grass, you will require two cocks, 
ana if rather confined three will not prove too 
uumy. It may cause a little quarreling at first, 
but they will soon settle down and all find their 
level, and if the run be large you will find them 
divide off into flocks. Of course, one will be 
M cock of the walk,” but this will not seriously 
interfere with the utility of the remainder. The 
second cock most on no account be related to 
the hens, as he will have just as much influence 
over the progeny as the other. Brahmas do not 
lay so well during their second winter, and we 
are afraid you will be much disappointed in this 
matter. With regard to crossing the Brahmas 
with Andalusians, a first cross would produce 
•ome good birds, but do not attempt to breed 
from the birds so produced. We cannot see 
what you want to commence crossing for. It is 
•we to interfere with your aim of keeping the 
Andalusians pure. We should recommend you 
to keep the Brahmas separate with a cock of 
the same breed. This could be done by dividing 
the run and erecting two houses, or by making 
a small wire run to each house, and giving each 
lot of birds the benefit of the large run on al¬ 
ternate days. This would enable you to keep 
and rear pure bred birds of each variety.— An¬ 
dalusian.] 


Fowls dying. — J. Monk .—It is very clear 
your birds die from roup, which, being very 
Defections, accounts for your losing them one 
after another. As soon as the swelling of the 
head is observed, the bird must at once be re¬ 
moved to a warm, dry pen, free from any draught, 
and as far apart as possible-, from the others. 
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Send at once for a box of roup pills, enclosing 
Is. in stamps, to Bailey and Son, 118, Mount 
Street, W., who will forward same by return of 
post. Give one of these night and morning. 
Also bathe the head and face twice a day, first in 
warm water and afterwards with a weak solution 
of carbolic acid, taking care of the eyes; also 
rinse out the mouth with this mixture. This 
treatment, combined with cleanliness and warmth, 
will generally effect a cure in a few days, feed¬ 
ing meanwhile on the most generous diet (soft 
food only), with a little chopped meat or hard 
boiled egg. The strength must be kept up, and 
should the patient appear very weak, add a little 
sherry to the water. A sprinkling of cayenne 
may also be given in the food. On recovery, 
dose with iron tonic or quinine capsules.— An¬ 
dalusian. 

Pullets.—A correspondent states that he has 
a pullet hatched on January 30 (breed not 
mentioned), which commenced to lay about the 
middle of June, in fact, at the age of four 
months and a half. We never, to our knowledge* 
heard of a similar case, although it is not im¬ 
probable. We always considered ourselves very 
fortunate if we brought pullets on to laying 
at six months old. This is a clear demonstration 
of the advantages of early hatching. Certainly 
the spring has been most favourable to the 
rapid growth of chickens to maturity, as we 
have not been visited with any of those cold 
winds so disastrous to the youngsters. It also 
shows that they are well looked after, and kept 
under very favourable conditions. “ May ” will 
find the best plan for distinguishing individual 
birds, is by punching a small hole through the 
web between the toes, or by tying on a piece of 
coloured cloth or tape to the leg—a piece of 
cord well tarred will last longest.— Anda¬ 
lusian. 

7861.—Ducks with swelled Grope.— Can anyone 
tall me the catue of ducks' crops swelling and their necks 
becoming so stiff and twisted that they cannot bend to 
eat their food?—F rau. 

Ducks plucking their feathers.—In the para- 
graph under this heading the word “ Greens ” was sub¬ 
stituted for Greaves.—T. H. E. 


BBSS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Returning swarms.— Should swarms 
come in July it is always best to return them to 
the parent hive, as they are not likely to do any 
good as separate stocks so late in the season. If 
from bar-frame hives, they should be returned in 
the following manner: As soon as the bees 
have settled, hive them into a straw skep, then 
at once open the parent hive and take out the 
bars one by one, and cut from each comb every 
royal cell found upon it, and replace the combs 
in the hive. The cell of the queen bee is easily 
distinguished, being of entirely different con¬ 
struction from that of worker bees; the cells of 
the latter being placed horisontally in the hive, 
that of the queen perpendicularly, and placed 
upon the sides of the centre combs. When all 
the queen cells have been cut away, immediately 
return the swarm to the hive, which may be done 
by putting a newspaper or thin board upon the 
flight-board of the hive (wedging np the front of 
the hive to increase the entrance), upon which 
shake the swarm by a sharp and sudden move¬ 
ment The bees will soon find the entrance to 
the hive, and the queen which led off the swarm, 
finding now no royal brood in the hive, will not 
again leave it. This operation is so very easily 
accomplished that those who have never practised 
it need not have any fear of failnre, for the 

from the number that have left in the*swarm] 
and those that are out collecting. If the swarm 
to be returned come from a common straw hive, 
the hive should be fumigated and turned up, the 
aueen cells cut out, and the swarm returned in 
tne same way as in the other case. 

Fumigation.— This is a capital institution, 
in the use of which the most timid and inex¬ 
perienced may do anything he likes with his 
bees; being invaluable in artificial swarming, 
driving, and many other operations. Take a 
piece of old fustian, carpet, or corduroy, about 
the size of a sheet of notepaper, roll it up, and 
tie it at one end; light it and let it smoulder; 
puff a little of the smoke into the entrance of 
the hive to be manipulated; gently lift it off the 
board, turn it over, hold the smoking rags over 
the ends of the combe; blow a little more smoke, 
and the bees will be found perfectly harmless, 


t and anything may be done them, taking oare to 
repeat the smoke every few minutes, lie fumi- 
gator, with bellows, as sold by the bee-furniture 
dealers, is a very handy affair, and saves one’s 
breath in puffing the smoke. 

Bee houses.—I have wad the article by “Buzz. 
Hereford, on commencing bee-keeping; and as lam 
ylth one or twohives, I shaft be 
obliged if he will kindly say whether it is advisable to 
have a bee house in which to place the hives, say. 0 ft. 
long by 2 ft., or whether it is considered better Gut 
each hive should stand by itself on separate stands. If I 

l?^?***! * v ** 111 * #tPaw *kep, and In that 

case perhaps it would be better to keep it in such until 
next year, and to put supers on this year.—W. H. w. 

Commencing bee keeping. —MI am about 
rf.. commence bee-keeping. I shall be very much 
obliged If someone will kindly answer the following ques- 
tions: i, 8hould a wooden hive be painted inside and 
out, bar frames and floor board included ? and do bees 
give any preference to colour ? 2, How far should the bar 
frames be apart? and how much room should there be 
between the bottom of the frames and the floorboard? 8. 

ln * UI>erb “ •»<* 

A Handy Book of Bees ” by A. Petti 
P®** w. Blackwood 6 Sons, London and tidinburkh. 
We do not know the price. ^ 


birds. 

Breeding oanaries. —In answer to “ Con¬ 
test,” with regard to the two pairs of canaries 
which he has, I should recommend him to either 
change the cocks, that is to say, put number one 
cock with number two hen, or vice versa ; this 
may procure success. If it does not, it is evident 
that new stock must be procured. As the birds 
have not shown any inclination to go to nest after 
the long period of five weeks, it seems very doubt¬ 
ful if any good results will follow. As a rule a 
pair of canaries should go to nest a few days after 
they are put together, especially at this season of 
the year. The food should be stimulating; give 
egg food and canary, hemp, and maw seeds, and 
a moderate supply of green food, such as Water¬ 
cress, Lettuce, Groundsel, also Potatoes (boiled) 
and sop. While the hen is setting she will not 
require the egg food, but it should be renewed 
just before the time of hatching (which is thirteen 
days), and then continue it until the young ones 
are able to cater for themselves, which generally 
takes place when they are a month old. Discon¬ 
tinue the soft food for the young ones gradually, 
and do not give them too mnch green food. If 
the cock bird should happen to molest the young 
ones, it is better to separate him from them if 
in a breeding cage; this does not apply to avairy 
breeding, as in the latter case they usually agree 
very well.—A. d’A. * 

Feeding young canaries.— “J. B.” asks 

whether young canaries should be fed artificially 
Unless they are prize birds it is hardly worth the 
time and trouble. Hen canaries will forsake their 
young, as is the case with “ J. B’s.”, if they are 
not in good health. It is very important in mat¬ 
ing birds for breeding to see that they are in 
perfect health, as only disappointment accrues if 
the parents are not in as fine a condition as pos¬ 
sible, A good many failures arise from weak pa¬ 
rents, as, if they even bring up their young ones 
they are a source of trouble and anxiety to their 
owners, besides propagating a weakly and puny 
race, subject to asthma and wheezing, and good¬ 
ness knows what besides. It is no unusual occur¬ 
ence for the hen to feed the one that opens its 
beak first; in fact, the old adage applies in this 
case that the “ weakest goes to the wall”. As to 
the six cock canaries being in the same cage, it 
is not as “J. B.” thinks, that they would feed the 
young ones, in fact it is a wonder they have lived 
at all with such a number of cavaliers. By all 
means take the adult birds out and leave only 
husband and wife together with their children. 
With your six cock canaries and twice as many 
hens, you ought to get a very large stock of young 
ones, if you go the right way to work.—A. d’aT^ 


between Mr. Peter Barr (the managing partner) 
and Miss Fanny Pryor, under the style and title 
of Barr Sc Sugden, having ceased, Mr. Barr 
has commenced buisness at 34, King Street, 
Covent Garden, under the style and title of Barr 
Sc Son. Besides successfully working up an exten¬ 
sive seed business, Mr. Barr has rendered good 
servioe to horticulture by collecting and culti¬ 
vating various classes of plants—as the Lilies, 
Daffodils, Christmas Boses, See. As the ability 
displayed in the interests of the old firm will 
now be transferred to the new, success we should 
say is certain. 0rigira , frcm 
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The New Patent Overspun India-rubber Seamless and Pleatless 



Unequalled for Lightness, Pliability, 
Strength, and Cheapness. 



This Hose can be obtained from all Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Ironmongers, &c. 

Responsible Agents required in every town for the sale of this Hose. Liberal terms will be given. 

MANUFACTORY— Thk Irwell India-rubber and Gutta-pkrctia Works, Salford, Manchester. 

WAREHOUSES- 

C, BUI iter Street, London , E.C., and Royal Victoria and Albert Docks fCentral Stations, E. Liverpool, 2, Strand Street. Glasgow, A3, West Regent Stmt. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne , Baltic Buildings, Quay Side. Birmingham, Town Hall Chambers, New Street. Cardiff, 102, Bute Road. 

Swansea, 101, Oxford Street. 

REGISTERED OFFICE— 6, Billitkr Street, London, E.O. 

Sole Licensees: The Irwell India-rubber and Gutta-percha Works, Limited. Works: Salford, Manchester, 

Registered. Office—8, Bllllter Street, London, E.C. All communications to be addressed to the Company. 






Boulton & Paul, Norwich, 

HOBTIOULTUBAL ENGINEERS. 


CONSERVATORIES, ORCHID HOU8E8, PEACH 
HOUSES, OREKNHOUSES, Ac. 


CATALOGUES, 12 STAMPS. LISTS, POST FREE. 

INDEPENDENT SLOW 
COMBUSTION BOILER POR 
SMALL GREENHOUSES. 
TO HEAT BY HOT-WATER, RE¬ 
QUIRING NO BRICKWORK. 
Specially adapted for small green 
houses; for quick heating or slow com¬ 
bustion. Quite portable, and will heat 
properly for twelve hours. Made with 
strong wrought iron cylinder set in a cast- 
iron base, with fire bars and sliding door. 
Only one-tenth the coat of heating by 
gas, and much more effectual. Fitted' 
with two 2-in. cast sockets, door for feed¬ 
ing, and socket for smoke flue. 

CASH PRICES. Carriage Paid, 
of Boiler complete, as shown in illustra¬ 
tion, but exclusive of piping. 


Size. 

Total 

Height. 

Diameter. 

To heat 
4-iu. 
Piping. 

Price. 

1 

27 in. 

16 in. 

40 ft. 

£3 10 0 

2 

30 in. 

16 in. 

60 ft. 

4 0 0 

3 

33 in. 

16 In. 

80 ft. 

4 10 0 

4 

36 in. 

16 in. 

100 ft. 

5 0 0 


Also makers of the following and every other class of boiler 
for heating by hot waterr :— 

THE PHCENIX SLOW COMBUSTION 
BOILER. 

To heat from 150 ft. to 500 ft. of 4-in. piping. 

LARGE UPRIGHT BOILERS, 

To heat from 500 ft. to 2000 ft. of 4-in. piping. 

PLAIN SADDLE BOILERS. 

To heat from 50 ft. to 1000 ft. of 4-in. piping. 

OUR CELEBRATED. 

To heat from 300 ft. to 3000 ft. of 4-in. piping. 
TERMINAL END BOILERS. 
HARNESS ROOM BOILERS, &c., &c. 

Catalogues post free on application. 

BOULTON & PAUL, NORWICH. 


Galvanised Wire Strawberry Supporters. 

CD Mia 


SIMPLE I EFFICIENT ! ! CHEAP I! 1 

Is. per dozen. 

REYNOLDS A CO., 57, New Compton Street, London, W.C. 
Illustrated price list post free. 


BOULTON & PAUL, 

MANUFACTURERS, 

NOHWtCH, 

Of IKV ROVED 

GARDEN 

IMPLEMENTS 

Illustrated Catalogue 
free byjpost. 


Digitized by 


_ J r " U>< 

y G00gl< 


SEE THE NEW 

American Lawn Mower 

The 4 PRESIDENT; 

Awarded Twenty-four First 


Gold, Silver, and Bronze 
Medals at Exhibitions 
America and Kurope. 
Carriage imi<< to any Sta¬ 
tion. 


Before you 
buy any 
other. It is 
the best in the 
world, and its sale 
exceeds any.othor. 

Unsurpassed for 
Simplicity, Du¬ 
rability. and 
Lightness of 
Draught, when 
cutting loug or 
Rhort, wet or dry. 
grass. Every ma¬ 
chine uncondition¬ 
ally tear ranted. 

Hand Sizhr: 

The ‘PRESI¬ 
DENT. 8 in.. 42s. : 

18 in. G3e.; 12 in., 84s.; 14 in., 105s.; 16 in., 126*.; 18 in., 147s 
List of Pony and Horse Mowers on application. 

THOMAS McKENZIE & SONS, Limited, 

16, Holborn Viaduct, London; 

Dawson Street, Dublin ; k Victoria Strf.et. Belfast. 


BEFORE PURCHASING 

TENTS or HAMMOCKS 

Send for CHAPMAN'S Illustrated Price List. 


YOUTHS, 7s. 6 d. 1 ADULTS, from 10s. Gd 

SLINGING APPARATUS from 5s. 6d. 

IMPROVED GARDEN TENTS 
From 45s. 

Easily adjusted. Great comfort at small cost. 


12 , 


THE TRAPS SUPPLIED. 

J. W. CHAPMAN, 

Railway Approach, London Bridge Station, 8.E. 


FOUNT AIN JETS. 

R. BASKERVILL, 

Maker of all kinds of FOUNTAIN JETS 
for Aquariums, Gardens, Illuminations, Ac. 
(Maker of Fairy Fountains to the Royal Poly¬ 
technic Institution.) 

130, Newlnerton Butts, S E. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. ONE STAMP 


GENTLEMEN S GARDENERS, AMATEURS k OTHER 
requiring 

GARDEN POTS 

Cl of best quality are re¬ 
quested to send thoir orders 
to 

J. MATTHEWS, 

Royal Pottery, Weston- 
ORDINARY super-Mare. 

POT.|* Price List on application. LONG TOM. 


THE “LOUGHBOROUGH ” BOILER . 

The best Amateurs' Greenhouses, Forcing Pits, Ac. Hun¬ 
dreds iu use. 

No. 1 size, capable of heating 100 ft. of 2-in. pipe. .£2 12.- C ’. 
, 2 „ „ „ 200 ft. „ .. 4 Os. <v. 

, 3 „ „ „ 400 ft. S 10s. Od, 

Delivered free to any Station in England and Wales. 
Full particulars on application. 

MESSENGER & UU. Lou^iooro 1 , Leicestershire. 


BOULTON & PAUL, NORWICH, 


PRETTY VILLA GREENHOUSES 

Good workmanship, best materials, lowest pricks fi 
the kingdom. Estimates for Conservatories, Greer 
houses, <tc., to any plans, free of charge. 

Catalogues 12 stamps Illustrated lists post tree. 
Ladies and gentlemen waited upon by special appoint 
| merit 


vTOTTIST 


PIGQOTT. 


Please send for Price Lists. 

115, 116, and llY^ j CHEAPSIDE, LONDC 
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g§£ Garden Requisites) 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF v 

S0LID&TUBULAR BAR FENCING 

Iron Hurdles, Garden Seats, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL GARDENS, 

■OL the leading gentry, and florists of the United Kingdom’ 
Thousands of testimonials. Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse, Is 6d 
er sack; 10 for 13s.; 15 for 18s. ; 30 for 30s., all sacks in 
Jaded; truck (loose), free on raiL 40«. Brown Fibrous Peat 
.V per sack : 5 for 22s. 6<L Black Fibrous Peat, 4s. 64 per 
nek; 5 for 20s. Sacks, 44 each. Coarse Silver Sand, Is 6d 
wr bushel; 14s. per half ton ; 25«. per ton. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Leaf Mould, and Peat Mould, Is. per bushel. Pre 
rared compost for potting, Is. 4tL per bushel; 5s. per sack 
Fresh Sphagnum Moss, 8s. 6(L per sack ; 2s. 6d. per bushel 
Sucks, 4a each. Genuine Peruvian Guano, blood and bone, 
-rushed bones, and aril other kinds of manures. Garden 
&cks and Labels, Virgiu Cork, shading and tying material 1 
Russia Mats. Tobacco Cloth and Paper. Best in the mar ’ 
kit, imported solely by us. Speciality Roll Paper, Is. per 
lh ; 28 lb. 26s. Cloth, 84 per lb. ; 23 lbs., 18s. Write for free 
Price List 

HERBERT 4 CO., Horticultural Supply Stores, 19, New 
Broad Street, City, London, K.C. (turning by (low’s. Fish 
magtr). One minute from Bro ad Street Railway Station. 

COOOA-NUT FIBRE - REFUSE, 

By Chubb's Patent Process, as supplied to all the Royal 
lianlcns and Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful at all 
Nisons. Invaluable for Potting, Plungiug, Forcing, Fern¬ 
eries, Strawberries, Bedding-out Plants, kc. Destroys all 
tlupand insects. July 1, 1882. 

In consequence of the great scarcity of Husks and 
enormous Continental demand for our “Refuse,” we 
ire compelled from this date to advance prices os 
ftflows, and only orders accompanied by remittance 


^XICOTINE SOAP.—An effectual and speedy 

J-v Kradicator of Scale, Thrip, Green Fly, Mealy Bug, Red 
Spider, American Blight ami all Parasites affecting plants 
without injury to foliage. The Manufacturers have great 
pleasure in bringing to the notice of Horticulturists generally 
this valuable preparation, the basis of which is Nicotine, or 
the Oil of Tobacco, with which is blended other essential 
ingredients, to render it available as a general Insecticide 
that may be used as a Wash or Dip for out or indoor plants. 
Sold in Jars, 8 ozs., Is. 6d.; 20 ounces, 3s. ; aiul in Tins, 14 lbs., 
15s. Cd. , and Drums, 28 lbs., 25a. ; 56 lbs., 50s.; 112 lbs., 95a. 
Full directions for use upon each package. 

And 2 qz. sample jars, Cd each. 

TOBACCO JUICE for horticultural purposes. 

J- It is highly concentrated, and contains the strength of 
42 ozs. of best strong leaf-tobacco in each gallon. In bottles, 
Is., 2s. 64, 5s. each ; and in oasks, 3s. per gall. 

TOBACCO POWDER for destroying and pre- 
-L venting Insects, Blights, and Mildews on plants and 
trees. It is easily applied by dusting, and will not in any way 
harm either plants or trees. In tins. Is., 9s. 6d., 5s., 10s. each: 
and in bags, lbs.. 18s. -56 lha., 36s.; 112 lb*., 72s. each. 

TOBACCO PAPEk, CLOTfa, and CORD, for 

-L Fumigating Greenhouses. Those Articles are now well 


THE BRADQAJE PARK 
8 EAT. 




Illustrated Catalogue of Hurdles, Oates, and a 11 kinds 

Irou and Wire Fencing, Ac., free on application. 


VICTORIA WORKS, Wolverhampton, 

And 3. Crooked Lane, King William Street, Londo n, K.O 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 


nen; iu sacas, us. ; id socks, iw. ; 'M socks, 23s ; 30 sacks, 
3* (all sacks included); truck load, free on rail, £2 
Uaited quantities of P.M. special quality granulated, iu 
nrin rmlv 2s 64 each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for potting 

sod ve in conservatory. Terras, strictly cash with order, 
obtain the genuine article, buy diroct from the nmnufac- 
rm,CHUBB, ROUND A CO., Fibre Works, West Ferry 
So*d, Mill wall, London. E. 

HARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fibre 

y Rffuse, 44 per bushel, 100 for 25s.; truck (loose). 40s. 
Uftlt Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. Cd. per sack. 5 sacks 25s., 
racks 44 each. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per sack, 5 sacks 22s.. 
ack» 44 each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 94 per bushel. 15«. half 
ton. has per ton : in 2 bushel bags, 44 each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel. 8phagnum 
item, 8s. 64 per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, Virgin 
Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats. Ac. Write for free 
*** SMYTH, 17a, CoalYard, Drury Lane (late 
'■f Castle Street Long Acre). 

TJEKYN’S unrivalled TOBACCO CLOTH and 

r\v- P ^ PE ^~ Pft P* r > 7d I** to-. 1* ton, 8«.; Cloth. 8d.per lb., 
14Ib». 9s.; RoU paper, 94 per Ib.-J. DENYN, 73, Rendle- 
dam Road, Clapton. 

fJOCOA-N UT FIBRE REFUSE, best quality, 

r . 4 « bagl **- 4tL • 15 ba ^ 14s - : 30 bags. 25s. : truck 
1 433s. Garden requisites.—A- FO ULON, 32, 8t . Mary Axe 

nONCENTRATED TOWN MANURE7~con- 

Y tsining 8 per cent, ammonia, equal to 35 per cent, sul- 
Ihate of ammonia. Delivered at Warrington Stations in bags 
t‘ ‘ ^ ** per ton.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, 

f6wn Hall, Warrington. 

PJHARCOAL, finely powdered, invaluable for 

y and old gardens; prevents clubbing in Cabbages. 
rn«25e. per ton. in bags, at Warrington Stations, or 9s. 64 
t* r Z ewt. bag.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, Town Hall, 
"imngton._ 

UXTRAitout and strong TANKED NETTING, 

i o ^ide, lJdT^jer yard; 4 yards wide, 34 per 
3 ***£• wide. 10a - JP* 1 00 ya rds ; 4 yards wide, 20s. per 
NEW TWInA nETTING. 1 in. mesh. 1 yd. wide. 
1 ™ de - 4<L : 4 y®” 1 * wide - $4 per yar4 GARDEN 

'' -. 50 inches wide, 9 meshes to the Bquaro inch. 74 
. , r I•, J| t F ^Xv^ 0 J rards b y 1 y® r< b 3s. 4u., er2id. yar4 
1 I/MNi.FORD, Forest Gate, London, E. 

F, 11A Stout Thick - TANNED GARDEN 

N KITING, 1, 2, 3, 4 yds. wide, Id. per square yd. ; 200 
fltioug netting, same widths, Jd. per square yd. ; 
10a Whole nets, averaging 10 yds. by 45, £1 10s. 
ib»is recomnu ndations if Ueeire4—SMITH, 9, Man's 
■vUwn, Huntingdon. 

OREKNHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

J Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 ft. by 7 ft., £4, 
"* n. 13 t. by 8 ft.. £8. Vinery. » ft., £7. Tenknf. 
,;"1 Drawings, 34 — Yorkshire Horticultural Works, 


PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS, with 

-L upwards of 350 Illustrations, pric e 18— The Garden 
Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent GardenLondou, W .C 

PRUNING AND TRAINING IMPROVED 

± By J Simpson, of Wortloy Hall Gardens. 2s.; poet 
free 2s. 34— The Garden Office, 37 Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London. W.C, _ 

A SPARAGUS CULTURE : The best Methods 

f* employed in England and France — The Garden Offim 
37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden , London, W C ’ 

-M-USHROOM CULTURE: its Extension and 

■U-L Improvement. Cheap edition, now ready. Price 1 b 6d 
post free Is. 94— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton 
Street. Covent Garden, London. W. C P 


THE INTERNATIONAL CHAMPAGNE 

-L CIDER and PERRY, awarded many prizes, being made 
from the pure juice of the Apple and Pear; delicious aud 
effervescent. Best beverages for balls, picnics, suppers, or 
any occasion as substitute for champagne, to cheap brands 
of which it is much superior. Is attractively labelled and 
foiled. Two qualities, gold and silver foil. Last autumn's 
vintage now ready. Also DRAUGHT CIDER and PERRY, 
sweet or dry, in casks all sizes —J. WATKINS, Cider Maker, 
Pomona Farm, Withington Station, near Herefor4 


THE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN haa beau 

-L tifully-engraved figures of all the imnortant-tww*. rtf bar.l. 


-L tifully-engraved figures of all the important-types of hartlv 
plants useful in obtaining picturesque effootTin the garden 
Price 5s., post free 5s. 64 -Garden Office, 37, South 
ampton Street, Covent G a rden. Lo ndon . W.C. 


T C. STEVENS’ HORTICULTURAL, 

0 . SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HI8TORY SALK 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application, or post free.____ 

■RIMMEL’S NEW SEASON PERFUMES, ex- 

J-b traded direct from flowers with his patent Myrogene.— 
White Heliotrope, White Pink. White Lilac, White Rose, 
Malvetta, Rose Laurel, Wallflower, Sweet Pea, Syringa, 4c. 
All from 2s. 64-EUGENE RIMMEL, 96, Strand; 128. 
Regent Street; and 24, Ooinhill, London ; and 9, Boulevard 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR ENGLISH GAR. 

£!■ DENS. With numerous fine illustrations. Price 7s 6d 
post free 8s.— The Garden Office, 37. Southampton Street. 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Covent G a rden, London, W.C. 

ITARDY FLOWERS explains the Culture 

and Propagation of all the finer flowers hardy in our 
climate, with short descriptions alphabetically arranged and 
carefully-made selections of the plants for various purposes 
Cheap edition, 3s. 6d., post free, 4s.— Garden Office, 37 
Southampton Street. Covent Garden. London, W .C 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE can be had or 

JJ ordered of all newsagents, and at all the bookstall* 


dcs Capncines. Paris. 


HARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mats, 
VT Raffia, etc. None cheaper —WATSON k SCULL, 90, 
Lower Thames Street, London, E.O._ 


JJ ordered of all newsagents, and at all the bookstalls 
price 34 ; or will be sent, post free, from the office of tho 
paper, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, Londou 
W.C. Subscription for one year, 15s. 2d. ; six months, 7s. 74 : 
three months. 3s. lOd. Vols. I., II., and IIL now ready price 
18s. each . _ _ __ 

A CATALOGUE of Hardy Perennials, Bulbs 

Alpine Plants, Annuals, Biennials, Ac., including also a 

Amr.idafA Tiaf r\§ TlriGsK VlnivaMMY* _J YE_ 


OULPH0LINE LOTION.—An external Cure 

►J for Skin Diseases.—There is scarcely anv eruption but 
will yield to 8ULPHOLINE and fade away in a few days. 
Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish 
as if by magic ; while old skin disorders, that have plagued 
sufferers for years, however deeply roote4 Sulpholine will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalculie which 
cause these unsightly, irritable affections, and always pro¬ 
duces a clear skin Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Cheumte. 
Bottles. 2s. 94_ 


complete List of British Flowering Plante and Ferns, and 
adapted for marking desiderata in excliauging hardy herba¬ 
ceous, bulbous, Alpiuo and British Plante Price 6d post 
free 74— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street 
Covent Garden* London 


pOLSTON BUILDING SOCIETY.- 

\J FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 
The Directors of the Colston Building Society (incorporated 
by Act of Parliament) are prepared to receive Loans, in 
amounts to suit investors, for terms of two, five, or seven 
years, at £4 10s. per cent, per annum interest, payable half- 
yearly on January 1 and July 1. Applications to be made to 
the undersigned at the offices of the society, 13, Small Street, 
Bristol.—GEORGE MORRIS, Secretary. _ 

\A/ ANTED, a good Gardener, to he generally 
V* useful in garden and small farm; married, with uo 
children; wife to assist in laundry work, kc., preferred; 
cottage found.—Apply, by letter, to “A. B.,” care of W. H. 
Smith 4 Son, S.E. Station. Sevenoaks, Kent._ 


Page 

Auriculas.233 

Bees, notes on 239 

Begonias at Forest Hill 232 
Cabbage, club in.. .. 237 

Cabbages.234 

Cactus, hardy American 230 
Calceolarias dying .. 230 
Canaries, breeding .. 23 ) 
Canaries feeding.. .. 239 

Carnations aud Picotoes 231 

Celery .234 

Climbers for trellis .. 231 
Climbers, hardy .. 233 

Celosia Huttoni .. .. 231 

Celosios, treatment of .. 231 
Cockscombs, feathery .. 231 
Coleus, culture of .. 233 
Coleus for show .. .. 233 

Cropping vacant ground 234 
Cucumbers, when to cut 237 
Cyclamen seed, sowing 232 
Cytisus, propagating .. 232 
Daisies degenerating .. 231 
Draining pots .. ..233 

Kuonymus latifolius .. 235 
Ferns, hardy .. 234 

Flower-bed, draining .. 231 
Flowers, culturo of hardy 231 
Fowls dying .. .. 236 

Foxgloves.229 

Fruit, hardy ..234 

Fruit trees, fungus on .. 237 
Fuchsias for show .. 233 
Geraniums, dwarf bedding 231 
Geraniums not blooming 232 
Geraniums, seedling 233 
Geraniums, wintering .. 233 

Gladioli.234 

Gooseberry trees .. 237 
Gooseberry trees, propa- 
ting .237 


Amateur’s Hot-Water Apparatus. 
ACME Blow Combustion Boiler, pipes, and 

xA. all fittings complete, ready for erection^ from a 3 15s. 
Independent Slow Combustion Star Boilers from 40 1 . each. 
Illustrated Lists free. 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., 31, Bankside, S.E. 


.. 11 * uours, cuw-nuuncn, giucLinouses, ana 

i- buildings, warehouses, basements, yards, carriage 
pltlea walks, causeways, and fire-proof flooring. It is 
G*-nioua to damp and vermin-proof. Estimates, samples, 
rtftrences free on application. Experienced workmen 
i!i ii.irt- : ;ne country, aud none but the best mate- 


TA SEMAINE FRANCAISE, a Weekly 

Jj Newspaper and Review in French for the United King¬ 
dom.—Politics, Literature, Science, Art, Societv, Varieties, 
Notee. For general aud family reading. “Will be highly 
valued iu households where French is cultivate4”— Queen. 
Price 3d., at newsagents and bookstalls ; copy by post, 3jd 
iu stamps.—37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W C. 


•TV.vr . Work Euarantee4 Note the addreao—W. H. 
Headiugley Concrete Works, Leeds. 

^■[[GARDENER’S FRIEND & BLIGHT 

—Used by Gardeners of H.R.H. the 
i E 4 c. A free, nou-injurious fluid, easily 

smoke. Invaluable for ladies. 34 per 
l). Interesting descriptive Pamphlet and 
HAWES, Walcot Parade, Bath. Please 


HARDENING GUIDE, by HOOPER.—imeet 

IX work in our language for the guidance of the amateur 
With it he may learu all he requires to know of flower, vege¬ 
table, and fruit. Cloth, 284 pages, 600 illustrations, 2s. 64 
(poet free. 2s. 114), of HOOPER 4 CO., Covent Garden, 
W.C., and Booksellers. 


1 lb. sa mnlg 


* Wuktr beg, U> unnottnee that the positions oj A dver- 
v ^ settled be forehand, nor can any guarantee 

, panned repetition of. the same Advertisement 
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8EED8 FOR SUMMER SOWING. 

▲ few really Choice Paokets, port free, for stamps, to 

UNSOLICITED EVIDENCE OF QUALITY. 

From David B. Clarice, Esq., 31, Waterloo Street, Glas* 
sow.—“ The seeds I got from you last year through a friend 
nave pleased me very well." Feb. 27,1882. 

From the Gardener at Bennington Rectory, Stevenage, 
Herts, Jan. 28. 1882.—" Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Mills were well 
pleased with the supplies I had from you las year.*' 

From Mr. Wm. Page, Leigh, Lancashire.—" I am very 
well pleased with the seeds you sent me.” May 6,1882. 

From Mr. 0. J. Russell, Heathfield, Sussex.—"Tour 
seeds have given me great satisfaction last year.” Jan. 18, 
1882. 

From A. 0. Bartholomew, Esq., Park House, Reading, 
England.—"The seeds you sent me gave great satisfaction. 
Feb. 8,1882. 

From W. H. Ruklxy, Esq., Marlborough Park, Belfast.— 
"The seeds I got in your establishment last summer proved 
such gems. I send you another order." March 13, 1882. 

From Mr. Johx Richardson, Elm Cottage, Rawohffe. 
Selby, England.—"Your Stocks were the admiration of all 
who saw tnem last year.” May 8,1882. 

Per pkt—a. d. 

Auricula alpinn, ex. ex. quality .. 6d. and 1 0 

Begonia erecta, ex. ex. quality .. .. "US 

Begoniasempertorens rosea .. ..0 6 

Begonia, tuberous-rooted double, finest quality ..28 

Calceolaria, extra fine, trial packet .. fid. and 1 0 

Cineraria, extra fine quality .. .. fid. and 1 0 

Cyclamen giganteum universum, ex. ex. 2s. fid. and 3 6 

Genista fragrans, fine pot plant ..06 

Gloxinia, the finest in the World .. .. ..16 

Carnation, dwarf scarlet Grenadier, fine market plant, 

moet proliferous bloom ..10 

Carnation, Picptee, and Fink, finest French seed, ex. ex. 1 0 
Mimulus, the Clapham strain, ex. ex. ..06 

Pansy, extra fine Belgian ., .. .. 6d. and 1 0 

do. grand maculate, ex. ex. .. .. ..26 

do. Paris Exhibition .10 

do. Emperor W illiam .. .. .. ,.06 

do. Blue Beard .. ..06 

do. Guadricolor .. .. .. .. ..06 

do. Mew striped, ex. .. ..0 6 

de. Dr. Faust, black .. ..06 

Polyanthus, Floors Castle Oold-laoed.. ..06 

do. Hose-in-Hose .. .. ..10 

do. Mew fancy, ex., ex. .. fid. and 1 0 

Pelargonium, Lemolne’s zonals ..16 

Primula, Chinese double forms for bouquets .. ..26 

do. Chinese, extra fine Covent Garden, Is., Is. fid. 2 6 
do. alpines, in collection of sixgems, for rook work 4 6 
Canterbury Bells new double roee ..06 

do. .frilled white .. .. ..0 6 

do. 14 vsxs., mixed, ex. ex. ..3d. and 0 6 

Olianthus punioeus (Looster’s-daw Plant) ..06 

Dianthos alplnua. a gem for rockwork, ran in seed ..10 
Honesty, early crimson, beautiful ..03 

May Weed (the double white biennial Chrysanthemum) 0 3 
Scabious, extra fine double ..03 

Stock, biennial sorts, for next year's bloom, 6 varieties, 

separate .. ..20 

(includes Oorbellle and New Canary Yellow). 

Thrift for edgings, five oolours for Is. 3d. ..06 

Viola.Dixons mixed hybrids .. ..0 6 

Wallflower, double German, ex. ex. .. 4d. and 0 6 

do. early sorts. Harbinger, Cloth of Gold, Bel* 

voir Castle, he. .. ..03 

Write for Catalogue, poitfrtt, /br 3d. 

HARTLAND’8 
Old Established Seed Warehouse, CORK. 

Golden Greenhouse Moes. 
QELAGINELLA DENTICULATA AUREA. 

K3 —This pretty greenhouse Moss should be in every green* 
house ; it grows quickly, requires little heat, and is always 
fresh and healthy; suooeeds admirably in a window Fern case 
(growing weU all through last winter without any fire-heat), 
very useful In the fernery, easily managed; briefly, is an ama¬ 
teur’s plant One plant post free, 7d., a pair for la, or this 
and two other greenhouse Selaginellas, the three post free 
for la. 3d.-RYDER A 80N, Sale, Manchester. 


ry useiui in vne iemery, easuy managed; oneny, u an ama- 
ur*s plant One plant post free, 7d., a pair for la, or this 
id two other greenhouse Selaginellas, the three post free 
r la 3d.-RYDER k 80N, Sale, Manchester. 


New Descriptive Catalogue for 1882 

OF PUNTS IN POTS ON BY POST. 

W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, ESSEX. 

TREE CARNATIONS.-Twelve well rooted plants. In 6 
best varieties, by post, 4s.; stronger in pots, 5a dozen, 
36a per 100. See catalogue. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS.—Splendid mixed varieties from 
my celebrated strain. 3s. fid. and 5a per dozen: selected 
scarlets, of fine quality for bedding or pot culture, 9a. 
dozen ; named varieties, 10a, 15s., and 21a per dozen; new 
Double varieties, 3s. 6d each. See catalogue. 

ZONAL GERANIUMS for pot culture—Twelve grandDouble 
varieties, 4s.; 12 newer varieties of 1880-81, 9s. and 12s.; 12 
grand Slngl. varieties, 3s. 6d.; 12 newer varieties of 1880 
and 1881, 9a and 12s.; my selection of 100 double and single 
flowering varieties, in 100 distinct sorts, 30s., 40s., and 
50a See catalogue. 

IVY-LEAF GERANIUMS.—Twelve grand new 8ingle and 
Double varieties, 6a and 9s.; good older varieties, 4s. doz. 
These beautiful plants are unsurpassed for hanging baskets, 
vases, window boxes, or bedding. See catalogue. 

FOLIAGE GERANIUMS.—Twelve Gold and SUver Tri¬ 
colors, 5s. and 7s. 6d.; 12 Golden Bronze varieties, 4s. and 
6s. 

FUCHSIAS.—Miss Lizzie Vidler, strong plants, 9d. each; 12 
finest double varieties, 2s. 6d. by post, 3s. 3d. in pots; 12 
new double varieties, 6s.. 9s.. ana 12s.; 12 finest single 
varieties, 2s. and 2s. 9d.: 12 new Bingle varieties, 6s. and 9 b. 
My selection of 50 double and single Fuchsias, in 50 diffe¬ 
rent varieties, by post, 8s. fid. and 12s.; in pots, 10s. and 15s. 

FERN8. — 12 easily-grown stove and greenhouse Ferns, 
4s. 6d., 6s., and 9s.; per 100, 30s., 4Cs.. and 50s. An enor¬ 
mous stock of these, as also in larger sizes. See catalogue. 

DOUBLE PETUNIAS.—Jules Favre, Fascination (white, 
blotched purple). Purple King. 6d. each, 3s. 6d. dozen. 

CYCLAMEN PERSICUM.-From the finest procurable 
strains, splendid corms, smaller by post, 2s. 6d. and 
3a. 6d. dozen; 18s. and 25s. per 100. Now is the time to 
pot these on, and if grown without any check, they will 
make grand stuff for flowering next autumn. 

GARDENIAS.—Strong plants m 3-in. pots of the free flower¬ 
ing variety, "Intermedia," 9d. each, 6s. dozen; larger. 
12s., 18s., and 25«. dozen. 

COLEUS.—Twelve distinct and beautiful varieties, 2s. 6d. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—All the best large flowering Ja¬ 
panese and Pompone varieties, by post 2s. 3d. dozen; 16s. 
per 100; in pots, 3s. 6d. dozen; 25a. per 100; new varieties. 
See catalogue. 

BOUVARDIA8.—The grand new double white variety. Al¬ 
fred Neuner, Is. and Is. 6<l. each. Dazzler (new 1881), 
dazzling scarlet. Is. and Is. 6d. each 

GLOXINIAS.—Splendid plants, in 3-in. and 4-in. pots, from 
the finest possible strains, erect, drooping, and other varie¬ 
ties, many showing buds, and fully equal to named varie¬ 
ties, 7s. 6a. doz., 55s. 100; good plants by post, Ss. 6d. doz., 
25s. 100. See catalogue. 

GLOXINIAS.—Good tubers in growth, from the finest pos¬ 
sible strains of erect, drooping, and other varieties, in 
growth, 5s. dozen, 35s. per 100. See catalogue. 

SALVIAS. — The grand new autumn-flowering varieties, 
Mono. Issanchou (white), 9d.; Rutilans (magenta). 6d.; 
Splendens Bruanti (dark scarlet), 6d.: Betneli (rose), 6d.; 
Splendens (scarlet), 6d.; Patens (deep blue), 6d. 

PALMS.—Twelve fine varieties, in 60’s pots, or by post, 6s. 
For names and prices of these now popular plants, in small 
and large sizes, see catalogue. 

STEP HAN OTIS FLORIBUNDA.—Nice plants, in 6ffs pots 
or by post. Is. each, 10s. dozen. 

NEW HELIOTROPE of 1881. - President Garfield (pale 
mauve). Is. 

CAPE PELARGONIUMS. — Echlnatum, pearly white, 
feathered maroon; Semperflorens, rosy magenta, spotted 
crimson. These curious plants have spinous stems, similar 
to a Cactus, and the flowers are perfectly distinct from any¬ 
thing in cultivation. Price Is. and Is. 6d. each. 

FITToNIAS.—P e&roi, green, veined scarlet; Argentea, 
green, veined white. Two of the most lovely foliage plants 
in cultivation, 6d. and 1 b. each. 

STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS.—Miscellaneous 
flowering, foliage, and climbing, see catalogue; also bed¬ 
ding plants in great variety. Catalogue of above will be 
sent free to all applicants. 


WERS.—The following 



mom 


Seedlings from 
choice Continental seed. Planted now will make fine 
plants to produce their magnificent blooms next spring. Per 
doz., Is., post free; stock limited. For splendid single van 
see other advertisement.—RYDER k SON, Sale, Manchester. 

10 DOUBLE GERANIUMS carefully packed 

JLal and poet free for 2s. 6d,; beet named kinds; excellent 
(or cutting, as they are in chaste and beautiful colours, and 
the petals oo not fall.—RYDER k SON, Sale, Manchester. 

TCTEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. - Reduced 

11 prices.—Four of the most magnificent varieties in culti¬ 

vation—Lady Bel bourne. Kmmpfer, Delicate, Bend Or, 3s. fid. 
the four, oris. each. Older varieties, 600 distinct (including 
150 Pompone*), strong rooted plants, la 6d_ dozen, 10s. 100; 
larger plants, by rail, 2s. fid. dozen, 15s. 100; cuttings 9d. doz., 
5s. 100. These prices for remainder of this season, and for 
my selection. Catalogue one stamp.—N. DAVIS, 66, Warner 
Road , Camberwell, London. _ 

F W READY.—Asters, Stocks, Lobelias, Pe- 

rilla, Cineraria maritime, and Chrysanthemum Bur- 
itdgeanum, 50 for Is.; Verbenas, la 2d. doz.; Fuchsias, 
lazd—H. ROWLAND, Prinoe of Wales R oad, Norwich. 
OBRANIUM& (from pots).—Vesuvius, Amy 
VJ Hogg, Stella, Master Christine, la 6d., Mrs. Pollock, 
3a 6d. dozen; reduotion for 100; free for cosh.—LUKE 
BART LE, Tr e nail Hal l Bradford. _[1898 

niNERARLAS, choicest strain. Strong plants. 
U post free. Is. doz.; 6s. 100. - HENRY GODFREY; 
Nurseryman, Stourbridge.__ 

A URICULAS (show varieties). — One dozen 

-LX plants, 12a, true to name; strong seedling Auriculas, 
la fid. per doz.; Alpine Auriculas, named sorts, 1 doz. plants, 
8a 64.; Pansies (show and fancy), plants. 2s. 3d. per doz.; 
cuttings, la doz.; all free.-GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT. 
OldsWinford, Stourbridge. ’ \ _ [1976 

Digitized by LjOOQlC 


W. M. OROWE, 

BOLEYN NURSERY , UPTON , ESSEX. 


Primulas, Primulas, &c. 

"PINE young plants of the beautiful strain we 
-L have supplied for some years, Is. 6d. per dozen, 10s. per 
100; ditto, extra strong, 2 b. per dozen, 13a per 100: ditto, in 
24-in. pots. 3s. per dozen, 20s. per 100. Cinerarias, fine young 
plants, la fed. per dozen, 10s. per 100.-WM. CLIBRAN k SON, 
Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham._ 


Primulas I Primulas I Primulas I 

Thirteenth year of distribution. 

TXTILLLAMS’ Superb Strain, Is. 6d. per dozen 

v V 10a per 100; Cinerarias, same price. Package and 
carriage free. The above are quite equal to those I have sent 
out in previous yean. Cash with order.—JOHN STEVENS, 
The Nurseries, Coventry. _ 

Ferns I Ferns ! I Beautiful Ferns!! I 
rpHE CELEBRATED DEVONSHIRE FERN 

A. PACKET, containing twenty of these most beautiful 
plants, many varieties, namecL suitable for window gardening, 
table decoration, Ac., together with full printed cultural 
directions and ample instructions for making rockeries and 
Wardian and other Fern cases. Price la. 3d., free. ENGLISH 
MAIDEN - HAIR FERNS (Aspienlum Aaiantum nigrum), 
healthy plants, 9d. per dozen, free. 100 large assorted roots, 
5s. fid., not to include carriage.—J. SEWARD, Fernist, Barn¬ 
stable._ [1972 

PRIMULA SINENSIS FIMBRIATA, choicest 

A strain; strong plants, la. 3d. doz., 8s. 100. PANSIES, 
seedlings from the best named varieties, many of them show¬ 
ing bloom, twenty-five for Is. CYCLAMEN PERSICUM 
GRANDIFLORUM, splendid strain, now ready for potting, 
only la 6d. dozen; all carefully packed, carriage free.—WM 
SHORT EN, Hereford. _ 

OEE before you buy.—Pansies, 2 dozen speci- 
w men blooms, correctly named, post free for 12 stamps.— 
WM. BANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, Staffordshire. _ 

O A DEVONSHIRE FERNS, named varieties, 

OrX. for Is. fid., with separate cultural instructions for each 
sort, and particulars of the soil It grows best in, suitable for 
note or outdoor culture. Maiden-hair (Asplenium trichomanes), 
black Maiden-hair (Aspienlum Adiantum nigrum). Plants 
with good crowns and roots and instructions, Is. per dozen. 
Ail securely packed in strong box, post free.—JAMES 
OGILVIE, Newton Traoey, Barnstaple. [1611 


•DENNIS.—The finest close growing evergreen 
A GRASS SEEDS for LAWNS, la. per lb. GRABS 
SEEDS for all purposes and all soils; advice freely given. A 
nobleman’s gardener writes; " Knowing how difficult it is to 
obtain pure stocks of Gram seeds, even when pries is a secon¬ 
dary consideration, I write to say the supply I obteiqpd from 
you for bur new terrace lawns has given great soAisfaction. 
Although it was not sown till the middle of July, we cow 
(October 18 of same year) have a nice close turf, composed of 
the finest dwarf permanent Grasses—quite free from weeds 
or objectionable kinds.” Another customer writes: " Please 
send me three bushels of the very best Lawn Grass Seeds, 
suitable for an exceedingly hot upland soil, without any mix¬ 
ture of Glover. The seed I have had of you has been the only 
kind which has been able to resist the influence of the sun 
and drought upon my thin, gravelly soiL” — RICHARD 
SMITH and CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Wor- 
cester. Established 1804 _ 

KTEW & SELECT DAHLIAS.—12 select Show 
J-v and Fancy varieties for 2s. fid., 3s., and k per dozen, 
post free. 

12 select varieties POMPONE or BOUQUET DAHLIAS 
for 3s., post free. 

SINGLE DAHLIAS, yellow and scarlet, 4a. per dozea, 
post free. 

12 fine varieties SINGLE DAHLIAS, including the single 
white, for 6s., poet free 

DAHLIA IMPERLALIS, the winter-blooming kind, fine for 
cut b om in midwinter, 6d. each, post free. 

12 fine varieties ABUTILON8, the new dwarf free-blooming 
a Lada, so useful for cut blooms, for 6s., poet free. 

12 varieties FLOWERING GREENHOUSE PLANTS for 
6s., post free. 

12 varieties GREENHOUSE FERNS, very fine, fie., post 
free. 

All the above are GOOD PLANTS, post free, from 

B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex. _ 

BENNY PLANTS for the MILLION. — 

A The following are now offered in good plants: 12 
Fuchsias, specially for pots or the border, la. * 12 yel¬ 
low Caloeolarius, la ; 12 Bedding Cupheas, la. ; 12 various 
single Geraniums, Is. ; 12 various double Geraniums. Is.: 
1 2 Heliotropes, Is.; 12 white Paris Marguerite, fine for back 
row or for pots. Is.; 12 dark blue Ageratum, la.; 12 large 
Victoria Daisies, Is. ; 12 Polyanthus, Is.; 12 scarlet Gera¬ 
niums, Is.: 12 pink Geraniums, Is. ; 12 Coleus Venchaffeiti, 
best for beading, Is.; 12 ChiTBanthemums,PomponeLJapaneH, 
and large-flowered, Is.; 12 Myosotis (Cliveden Forget-me- 
not), Is.; 12 Sweet Williams, Auricula-eyed, la. ; 12 dwarf 
white Age returns, la.; 12 Coleus, fine for pots, Is.; 12 dwarf 
blue Lobelia, Is.; 12 Iresine Undent, isj 12 variegated 
leaved Geraniums, Is.; 12 scarlet bedding Trop&olums, Is.; 
12 white Geraniums, Is. Any of the above plants sent post 
free at la per dozen, all in good plants. Orders of 10a. and 
upwards, if desired, sent in boxes per rail, carriage paid to 
London, from B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex. 

TONAL GERANIUMS from B. W. Knight ■ 

LA unrivalled oollection. Having one of the largest collec¬ 
tions extant, I am now enabled to offer 100 splendid Zonal 
Geraniums, single and double, in 100 varieties all true to 
name, for 16s., securely packed, carriage paid to London. 
Smaller quantities of special varieties post free. 

12 unrivalled van. Zonal Geraniums, the piok of 1880L 4a. 

12 magnificent vara. Zonal Geraniums, 3s. 

12 vars. specially selected Zonal Geraniums of 1881,6a. 

12 superb vars. double Geraniums, 3s. 

12 extra select vars. double Geraniums of 1880, 4a. 

12 very superb new van. double Geraniums of 1881, 6a. 

12 superb vars. Fuchsias for pots or bordere, 2a. 

12 very superb vars. Fuchsias of 1879.1880, 4a 
12 extra superb varieties Fuchsias of 1881, 6s., post free 
All the above in good plants from separate pots from 
_ B. W. KNIGHT. Florist, Battle, Sussex! 

MUSHROOM SPAWN.-OSBORN & SONH 

jXL desire to call the attention of all growers of Mush 
rooms to their celebrated spawn, which with ordinary care u 
certain to produce the moet satisfactory results. Copies d 
testimonials from well-known practical gardeners will U 
found in the Seed Catalogue for 1882, which will be sent poM 
free to all applicants. Price 5s. per bushel, packing extra 
Trade price upon application. —The Fulham N uraery, Log dot, 
8.W._ 

MEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE.-The earliest 

DLL the largest, the finest in existenoe. Should fcn 


| ILL the largest, the finest in existenoe. Should b. 

S jwn by all market gardeners. A correspondent writes undn 
te June 12,1882: “I have cut Cabbages since April 3 
from the seed you sent me last year, and nave an abemdana 
of them left averaging from 4 lb. to 6 lbs. in weight.” Prio 
Is. per oz. (post free). Special prioe per lb. on application.- 
STUART « MEIN, Kelso, N.B. _ 

flYCLAMEN GRANDIFLORUM and tb< 

VJ famous Covent Garden varieties; strong young plant 
for winter flowering specially prepared for small snrmrn 
la fid. per dozen; 10s. per 100; extra selected, 2s. per dozer 
poet free; cash with order: scarlet Anemone, fiq. per pki 
—J. OORNHILL, Byfleet, Weybridgc, 8urrey. _ 

TAING & CO.’S GOLD MEDAL BEGONIA: 

AJ are now in bloom and full growth. Inspection invite*! 
Choice varieties named, 12s., 18s., 24s., 30s., 36s., and 42s. i* 
dozen. Choice seedlings for conservatory, 9s. and 12&. w 
dozen.—JOHN LAING k CO., The Nurseries, Forest, Hill 

TVIPL A CUS CALIFORNIO A, charming window 
U or greenhouse plant, soft dead-gold coloured, Axalej 
shaped flowers: strong plants to bloom directly, la 2*j 
each, two for 2s., poet free.—F. BRIGHT, Hendon, Middle 
sex. 

A NEMONE JAPOJflCA 4LBA. - Str^, 

il Plante of this beautiful Hardy Autums-flowmi 
Anemone (see Gakdkvixo Illustra ted, Se pteriSbcr 
1880), Is. each, post free.—GEORGE PHIPPItN, Victor 
N uraery, Oxfor d Ro ad, Re ading . Established lBfix. _ 

POR PRESENT SOWING.—24 packet*cLoicei 

A varieties, perennials and biennials, paper on cult!ratio 
Ac., 2s. 2d. free; half, Is. 2d. free.—F. B. BAILEY. Seed 
man, 4, Market Street, Westhoughton, near Bolton. _ 

PALMS! PALMS! PALMS .’—Three diatim 

A varieties of these oharming and valuable plants sent os 
riage paid on receipt of 2k—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidann Boa 
Primrose Hill, London. _[16 


OHALLOTS.—I wish to dispose of about half 
O ton, in lots of not less than 50 lbs. each lot. What off ei 
WM. SYDENHAM, Water Orton, near Birmingham. 

Printed and Published by the registered Proprietor, \ 
Robinson, at the Office, 37, 8o ithiunpton Street, in t] 
Pariah.of St. Paul, Covent Gaiden, In the City cf WwtmintK 
Saturday, July 15,1838. | f | ; p*, 
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OHRISTMAS ROSES.—Beau tifu 

V/ flowers from Christmas to Lent: om 
2s. 6d.; twelve, 4s. 6a.; now ready, cash wit 
paid.-GIBBS & CO„ W oodbridge. Suffolk. 

TOlN'l ER - FLOWERING TR 

“* TION8.—The six best sorts for vari 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF 

U FLOWERS for screens and scrap books; 100 for 15«., 
ittj for !k. twelve for 2e. 6d. Specimen plate post free for 3d. 

~IM Publisher, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden. 

mUTIFUL'FLOWERS and BEAUTIFUL 

U GARDENS at a mlnimiun of cost by Bowing choice . __ - 
Kedi Descriptive list on application. Quality is evidenced 
>l| nameroua unsolicited testimonials, of which the following Baiawii: 
hu tz&tDple : ** The Asters and Stocks I had from you last rpUB] 
Har were very beautiful, and spoken of by everybody who J[ f 

f n u being the best they had ever seen.”—RICHARD « ». 

>00.. Bead Merchants and Nurserymen. Worcester. 

Herbaceous and alpine plants -a TI ^? 

for 25s.—Richard Smith A Co.’s selection of the 
store contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of ith 
beautiful and hardy plauts for the border or rock-work, so as rn ui JK 
[to produce flowers and render the garden attractive all w db 
irooeh the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
mas.rJ. ^ - " Merchants. Worcester. piNF 


DOSES.—From a collection of 200 varieties 
J-b buds or grafts, Is. dozen: 6s. 100—T. J. HAWKINS 
F.R.H^S., Hillingdo n Heath, Uxbrid ge. 

F RNS.—12 finely-grown greenhouse Ferns 
including Maiden-hair. Pteris, and other choice varie 
Ues, fts.^er dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.8., Hillingdoi 


[ ttoooeh the year. Descriptive- 

SMITH A OO^Nnrserymen and Sei _ 

PREEPERS for Walls, Trellises, &c. 

v uhety. By planting what is suitable, an uumkuuj 
[ object may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
tpd advice on application.-RICHARD SMITH A CO., 

I Kunwymen and Seed Merc h ants. Worcester. _ 

■ItalSTMAS ROSES.—Plant now. - These E r «£*j! 

U chiming white flowers are produced at a time when 
' Other flower* are not to be had ; perfectly hardy out of doors ; 

Hoots,jail ; I, to. 4d., tree.—MORLEY A CO.. Croydon. 

pEFjfs from Devonshire, Cornw all, and Somer- , 

: * let, by an experienced collector of 25 year*; correctly an( j ] B . 6 a. 

■ Mined snd packed; with Instruction Book for making " 

! locker?, planting Ferns, Ac., with each 5s. order. 14 to 20 

■ riies, 7». per 100. Small (post), 30 for 2s. A 8 PLE- 
NTAXUML 8 EPTENTRIONALL, and POLY- 
L0NCHITI8 (Holly), 1 b. each 1000 varieties 
tnd EXOTIC. Catalogue, 2d. Estab. 25 years. — 

^^^ ^fldfiiifrhogae Keeper, Lynton, N. Devon. (2029 1 

TlAKWIN THEORY.—Every reader might I 

I" iolTe this question for themselves. Do insectivorous 

! t touts feed on flies '- Three hardy varieties of these curious , 

JU&ti, which every cottager might grow, post free on receipt | 
n six itamps Droaera rotundifolia, 3s. 6 d. r~ iff ' 

Jgfifolis. 10s. per 100 ; D. anglica, 5s. per l w 
B WIhb, Hndow Common, Wili nslo w, Cheshir e, 

rBEi Choice primulas. — ■ 

saved a nice quantity of seed from very fine plantB of 
I naaulu alba magnifica and White Pearl (Sutton’s), I am 

Ijw booking orders for these superb kinds, separately or ... 

They will be ready early in August in strong plants Rosa, Aubonne, < 'billion, 

IKiscrupj), and will be sent, post free, in wooden boxes and the " " ’ 

|m* at 2i Cd. and 3s. jier dozen. These are by far the finest "... ...- 

fjwtc Primulas in cultivation, particularly the funner, which Glitter, Prince 
Mi very flu*. ma diitinct. with heavily lace-fringed petals three Duchess of Teel 
Mr four deep A few Hwauley Red now ready at 3s. per doz., Bet of twelve.—] 

«r three for Is. Chiswick Red, 6 d. each. Ordinary Primulas, lington, Surrey. _ 

pUCHSIAS, twelve best named varieties, 

fJVENSCR<?FT13' Slvoi? Road * BUch “ Luc > F^rnis. Purple Prince. Ac., for 2s. ; Maiden- 

y 13 * ««lvoir Road. Lordship hair Feni „ 4 for lg _ now ig the time to pot them : Auriculas, 

^ ^ ^ - —5 --— : -— from prize Btrain, 4for Is.; Cotton Lavender, an old favourite, 

U ARD\ TEA ROSES.—12 best varieties, 9s. 4 for Is. ; Solatium Empress (new). 4 for Is. ; Golden Euony- 
■ ^ doz , carriage free ; strong plants grafted or on own mus, 4 for 1 b. ; Pansies, Fancy Belgian, Is. per doz. ; Pansies, 
|Wta. Orders h«x)ked now for delivery in October. One each Show. Is. per doz. ; Pansies Earl of Beaconstield (new), Is. 6d. 

Sisley (or Marechal Niel), Safrano (or Gloire de Dijon), per doz. ; Pilea mnsensa (Artillery plant) 3 for Is. ; Bouvar- 
BJponieims.Hon^re, Jean Ducher, Madame Falcot, Madame diaA If ml 1 Neuner (warranted), 2 for Is. 6 d. ; all post free.- 
■tofotUn. Marie Guillot. Perfection de Monplaisir, Perle de R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallmgton, Surrey. 

Hjm, Perle d«a Jardins, Souvenir d’un Ami —H. SCHMEL- D W. BKEDELL’S SEEDS for present SOW- 


pKliMULAS, finest fringed red and white, seed 
A 6d. per packet: Fern-leaved variety, most beautiful, 
white and red. Beed 6d. per packet; double Primula seed, Is. 
t“" ' v *cket; coccinea, with beautiful scarlet flowers, new 
.o. » per packet.—GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS !- 

-L R. W. BEEDELL’S noted strain, same as Bent out in 

S reviou* years, Is. 6d. per doz., 10s. per 100, 90s. per 1000; 

Cinerarias same price. Post free, seed of the above, 2s. 6d. 
-ud I-. Cd. per packet. Testimonial.— ** Eastern Villa. 
Havant. Hants —'Dear Sir,—The Primulas and Cinerarias 
I had of yeu were the finest I have erer seen, both for size 
and colour. Some of the blooms of both kinds measured 
2$ to 2i_in. across.—Yours, Ac., J. Collins, April 29, 1882.” 
—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Walllngton, Surrey. 

HYCLAMEN PERSICUM. —Pot now for 

U winter blooming. Strong, 3 to 6 leaves. Is. £d. per doz.. 
post free. Gloxinias, as fine a strain as possible to buy. Is. Gd, 
per doz., 10s. per 100. post free.-R. W. BEEDELL, The 
Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey^_ 

per^oOj^ix "REGONIAS, Tuberoua-rooted. — Will flower 

100 —WILD- D this Beason, 2 for Is. * Myrtles, 2 for lg., cuttings, 9d. doz.; 
11990 Lavender, Is. per doz.; Nicotiana longiflora, 2 for Is. All 
lost free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
l urrey. _ _ _^_ 

^J.KaND NEW COLEUS—These surpass all in 

IX cultivation. Matterhorn, Choulex, Montefleury, Monte 
Gd. each, or 2s. 6<L the set of six ; 

_ Demon Coleus, most curious and effective, Is. each; 

Mrs. G. Simpson, Royal Purple, James Bamshaw, Lovely 
ess. Diadem, Sensation, Prince of Wales, 
;k, Desideratum, Juno, 3d. each, or 2s. 6d. the 
ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wal- 


OEEDST - SEEDS !! SEEDS ! ! ! 

O Wallflower (Harbinger or Blood-red); 1 


Sow now, 


— (Harbinger or Blot 

Cyclamen grandittorum, 2s. packet; 
packet-T. J. HAWKINS, F.RJ 
Uxbridge. 

ptLARUONlUMS (R*gal, 

i Cuttings from the choicest var 
T. J. HAWTCINS,-- 

PHRYSANTHEMUMS 

\J MUMS!! chrysanthe; 


___ L Show, and Fancy). 

— from the choicest varieties, Is. 3d. per dozen.— 

T. J. HAWRINS, F.R.H.S., HUlingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

-— . ! CHRYSANTHE - '. 

- CHRYSANTHEMUMS!!!-One of the 

finest selections; 200 varieties. Strong plants ready for 
blooming Dots, 4s. doz.; 30s. 100; very cheap.—^T. J. HAW¬ 
KINS, F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

PUONYMUS (Gold, Silver, and Plain).— 

Ll Sturdy little plants of this very choice shrub, gold and 
silver varieties. 3s. dozen; plain ditto, Is. 6d. dozen.—T. J. 
HAWKINS. H illingdon He ath, Uxbr id ge. 

GOLANUM, or Christmas Cherry. — Nothing 

O better or so pretty for winter use. Nice little plants, 
Is. 6<L dozen.-T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon 


ington, Surrey 


n ISHURST COMPOUND.—Used by many of 

vX the leading gardeners since 1859 against red spider, mildew, 
thrips, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. 
to the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
dressing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre¬ 
parations intendedto supersede It. In boxes, Is., 3 b., 10s. 6d. 

AMERICAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

xl CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter’s brush on 
Gishurst Compound, and working the lather into the infected 

p art _ _ __ 

fVLSHURSTINE keeps feet dry, softens hard 

VI boots, preserves leather, takes a polish. Inboxes, 6d. and 


London. 


NOSE! HOSE! HOSE !—Patent Red Rubber 

*“ Garden Hose. 


pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

Vj Patent Process. July 1, 1882. In consequence of the 
great scarcity of husks, from this date prices will be as 
follows: Sacks, Is. 6d. each ; 10 sacks, 13s. ; 15 sacks, 18s. ; 
20 sacks, 23s. ; 30 sacks, 30s. (all sacks included). Truck-load, 
free on rail, £2. Limited quantities of P.M. special quality 

K nulatcd, in Bitbks only, 2s. Gd. each (two prize medals). 

ins. strictly cash with order.—CHUBB, ROUND A CO., 
Fibre Works, West Ferry Rpjwl, Millwjall, Loudon, K. 


_severe tests of Government Depart- 

—r—. —- „uperiority of quality. Lasts four tunes 

m long is ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter in weight, 
£«•*« in strength, and cheai»er in the long run than any 
for garden use. A correspondent writes, I have 
* length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine years, and 
* * as good aa ever ” Private customers supplied at 
gjjM'rircs -KauiideH and prices of - MERRY WEATHER A 


CORNELL UNSVERSr 
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ONE PENNY EACH. 

W H. SMITH offers healthy plants of Gera- 

• niums, Coleua, Fuchsias, Mimulii',Heliotrope, Petunia, 


- - j niums, ^-------- . . 

&c„ Id. each. Orders 1 b. and under, 2d. extra for postago. 

b. d 

18 Choice Plants for window .. .. .. J f 

24 ditto for the garden .. .. .. 1 £ 

24 ditto for window box .. .. .. * 

6 Selected Fuchsias, named .. .. . • } J 

6 Ditto Geraniums .. .. .. * 

Cuttings root freely now. 24 cuttingB of various choice 
plants, la. 2d., free; 12, all one kind, 9d. free. 

Special offer, to clear, for 6s.: 12 Geraniums, 12 Fuchsias, 
12 Heliotropes, 12 Ageraturua, 12 Verbenas, 12 Coleus, 12 
Petunias, 12 Mimulus, 12 Alternautheras, 24 Lobelias, 24 
Golden Feathers, 12 mixed plants, with extra plantB for car¬ 
riage ; packed In box for P.O.O. for 6«. 

W. H. SMITH. Framingham, Norwich- 


P HOICKi'I.ANTS CHEAP.-Cinerarias ready 

\J to pot, have been pricked out, Is. 6d. doz., post free, 
growu from Beed saved only from the choicest varieties Sut¬ 
ton's, Daniels’, and new French strains; Coleus, the best 
only, inclu din g the grand new Coleus Major Graham, Is. 
doz., all named, well-rooted plants; Bouvardias, splendid 
mixed varieties, chiefly white, 5s. doz.; Gloxinias, from choice 
seeds, 2s. 6d. doz. seedlings ; pot Geraniums, various. 2s. fid. 
doz.; Salvias, six varieties, 3s. doz. ; lemon-scented Verbenas, 
4d. each ; Edelweiss. 3d. : Solanums (Winter Cherries), 9d. 
doz. ; Tobacco, 9d. doz. ; Lavender plants. Is. doz. ; Acacias 
(Pern-like), 4d. each; Caiman, 6cL; Passion Flower, 7d- ;Deutzia 
gracilis, 2d. ; Libonia floribunda, 2d.; Fuchsias (good). 2s. 
doz., various, named ; Heliotropes (Cherry-pie, scented), 3d. 
each ; Hoya bella, 6d. and Is. each ; Poinsottia, 6d. and Is. 
each; choice Pansies (Daniels'), twenty for 1b. : Carter’s 
Heartsease, twenty for Is. ; Sensitive plants (small), six for 
Is. ; Eupatorium, Is. each; Heliohrysum (Fireball), six for 
Is.; Castor-oil plants, four for Is. ; Semjiervivum arboretum, 
three for 9d. ; Passion Flowers (rooted cuttings), 7d. each ; 
Tradeacantia versicolor (new), three for 9d. : Begonia nitida. 
Begonia Rnckeri, and Begonia, White Tuberous, 3d. each, 
live for Is.; Lobelia fulgens, Queen Victoria (scarlet). 3d. 
each. 2s. Gd. doz. ; double blue. Is. doz,—All orders above Is. 
post free, carefully packed in Moss in postal boxes.—JAMES 
LOOM EH, Registrar of Births, WhittleBey, near Peter¬ 
borough_ ___ 

"MUTE PRICES.—Forpreaent planting.—Fine 

-L* plants. Cauliflowers—Veitcn's Autumn Giant,Walcheren, 
Snow's Winter White, 90. 100, 7s. 1000, 30s. 5000; Broccoli- 
Sipson Early White, Higham White. Purple Sprouting, Cat- 
tefFs Eclipse, Edmonton Late White, fid. I(W, 4s. 6d. 1000. 
40a. 10,000. Celery, white and red, 7<L 100, 5s. 1000; early and 
late Cabbage. Savoy, Brussels Sprouts, Couve Tronchuda, 
Green curled and variegated Kale, Rosette and Hardy 
Green Colewort, and Red Pickling Cabbage, 5d. 100, 3a. 6tL 
1000, 90s. 10,000. Cash or banker s reference with erder.— 
EDWARD LEIGH, Wrotham Form, Dunsfold, Godaiming. 
N.B.—Plants as above, post free, 4<L per 100 extra at price 
offered per 100. 


QUMMER CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

O Beaconstield, Sultan, Gladstone, 3 for Is.; OL 
Clove Carnations, 2 for Is. 2d.; Petunias, Carter's New Em- 
- “ - ' * 1 igle, 6 for Is.; Asters, splendid 


— Lord 

Old crimson 


peror, double, 3 varieties Is.; single, 6 for Is. ; Asters, splendid 
plants. Emperor, Victoria, and Betteridge's, 6d. doz. free ; 
Carter’s seed, cuttings, Violas. 12 varieties, fid. ; OldCnmson 
Clove Carnation, 4 for Is.; Pink Pipings, 6 v»-*“» 5 — 

(kL dozen; splendid double Daisies planted 
largely, 4 named varieties, Is. dozen ; 3s. fid. 


Clove Carnation, 4 for Is.; Pink Pipings, 6 varieties, choice, 

. . ~ i now increase 

____ 100.—SMITH, 

Mary’s Terraco, Newtown, Huntingdon. 

r ’ UCHSIAS, GERANIUMS, SALVIAS, not 

scraps, but well-rooted plants, pORt free ; finsst named 
show Fuchsiiis, 2s. fid. dozen; six grand new Fuohsias, in¬ 
cluding Miss L. Vidler, 2s. 6d.; Edelweiss, best new double 
white, Is. 6<L each ; Geraniums, splendid sorts, 4s. dor ; six, 
2s. 3d.; six grand new Geraniums, 1880-1881, 5s.; Salvias 
patens, Bpleudens,Heeri, leucantha, Hoveyi, Bethelli, Pitcheri, 
seven 2s. 6d.; Cinerarias, finest strains, Is. 6d doz.; double 
Primulas, fine for winter, two Is. 4d. ; beautiful Cyclamen, to 
bloom this autumn, 4s. doz. ; six, 2s. 3d. Catalogue -Mr. R. 
W. BEACHEY, Fluder Flower Gardens, Kmgskerswell, 
Devonshire. 


"DOSES, PANSIES, VIOLETS.—Rosebuds for 

Xb budding, best named varieties. Is. 2d. doz.; finest named 
show and fancy Pansies, 3s. 6<L doz. ; Violas Admiration. 
Acme, Freedom, Mulberry, Vestal, Grievei, Golden Perpetual, 
Waverley, Trojau, Attraction, Blue King. Lilacina, the 
twelve 2s. ; Sweet Violets New York, De Parme, Double Red 
Russian, three best doubles, 3s. 6<L doz.; Singles, Victona 
Regina, White Czar, 2s. doz.: Giant Polyanthus. Is. 6d. doz., 
all free ; catalogue.-Mr. R \V. BEACHEY, Fluder Flower 
Gardens, Kiugskerswell, Devonshire 


-Four best sorts 

> for succession ; uariouiui, j rwnuu. a.c., 3s. 6d. 100. Extra 
early large plants, will fruit abundantly next season, 7 h. 6d. 
100 —Mr n W. ^EACHEY, Fluder, Klngskerawcll, Devon 


QTRAWBERRY RUNNERS—B 

IJ for succeRsion ; Garibaldi, Paxton, be., I 


EXHIBITION PERENNIAL PHLOXES, &e., 

£l in splendid named varieties. 12, 2s. 6d. ; 24 varieties, 
4s. 6tL ; 6 Bouvardias, 2s.; 12 Cineiarias. Bulls strain, 2s. 6d. 
Post free for cash with order. 12 Pansies, show and fancy, 
4s ; 12 greenhouse plants in 12 varieties, 6fl. *, 12 fitove do. f 9s. 
Catalogue on application to R. W. PROCTOR, Nurseryman, 
Seedsman, and Floruit. Ashgate Road, Chesterfield. 


ftNK PENNY EACH.—Cinerarias, Heliotro]>es, 

U Petunias, Geranium qanariense, and cuttings of 
Madame Thibaut and Baltet Geraniums, Crystal Palace Gem, 
Waltham Seedling, and mixed Geranium cuttings, Is. score ; 
Wallflowers, single and double, 8d. dozen, free.—C. KEMP, 
Russell Street, Norwich. _[3W0 


J WALLACE’S (F.R. B.S.) Prize Chrysanthe- 

• mums, 500 varieties, 2s. doz. Prize Fuchsias, including 
Lizzie Vidler and Trumpeter and all new varieties, 2s. doz.; 
all the new Coleus of 1881. 2s. doz.; choice Auriculas. 2s. doz. 
Cash with order.—Ro se Nursery, Ab bot ts La ngley, Herts._ 

T7ERBENAS, tme to name ; fine bushy plants 

V from single pots, twenty-four varieties, 2s. per dozen ; 
strong plants, mixed. Is. 2d. per dozen, 6s. per 100. Gera¬ 
niums. forty varieties, singles, doubles, bronze, and tncolore, 
2s per dozen, all free; stamps with order.-JAMES COL¬ 
LIER, 52, Wellington Row, Hart's Lane, Bethnal Green. 

T AlNG & CO.’S GOLD MEDAL BEGONIAS 

JLl are now in bloom and full growth Inspection Invited. 
Choice varieties named, 12s., 18e., 24s., 30s., 3bs. f and 42s. per 
dozen. Choice seedlings for conservatory, 9s. and Ls per 
,ir,™n —JOHN LAING k CO.. The Nurseries, Forest Hill. 


DANSIES! PANSIES !!—Pansy seed, saved 

JT from one of the finest strains in the country, all having 
large well-formed flowers of good shape and splendid colours ; 
now is the time to sowjftJf^IooTning next Wiring ; post free, 

■ 'GQV JjlC” 3 ' ^ 

? icon nca. O 


QINGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 

O Sales exceed Half-a-Million annually. 


QINGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

O Hand or Treadle, at will. 

QINGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

O The moat approved In all countries. 

QINGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

O Have received 200 First-class Medals. 

QINGER’S SEWING MACHINES^- 

O The Bast for the Family—Easiest to Learn. 

QING’S SEW r ING MACHINES — 

O The Best fo^the Dressmaker—the most durable. 

QINGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

O The Best for the Tailor—Sew the strongest seams. 

QINGER’S SEWING MACHINES- 

Q The Best for the Bootmaker—Light or Heavy work. 

QINGER’S SEWING MACHINES- 

O Sew finest muslins and heaviest cloths. 

QINGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

O An Economy in every Household. 

QINGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

O Will last a lifetime. 

QINGER’S SEWING MACHINES — 

O Liberal discount for cash. 

QINGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

O Easy Terms—within the means of the poorest. 

QINGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

k) Easy Terms—no addition to the price. 

QINGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

KJ Will earn their cost in a few months. 

QINGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

O Beware of Imitations. 

QINGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

O 323 Branch Offices in the United Kingdom. 


S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES— 

Buy only at the Offices of the Company. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY. 

Largest Sewing Machine Makers in the World. 


HHIEF COUNTING HOUSE IN EUROPE- 

Vj 39. FOSTER LANE. CHEAP8IDE. LONDON. 


LAMPS 

(The best Burner in the World). 


WRIGHT & BUTLER’S 

» MULTUM IN UNO ’’ 

DUPLEX. 

Self-Fillinfir. Self-Feedlcgf. 

Self-Lighting. Self-Extinguiah’ng. 

It indicates whon the Oil Vessel is Full. 

Secured by THREE Separate Patents. 


FIRST PRIZE MELBOURNE EXHIBITION. 


To be had Retail of all Ironmongers and Lamp Dealers. 

See you get the right article, which has "Wright and 
Butler, Birmingham,” stamped on the cone. 


Picturesque Rock Gardens, 

FERNERIES, WATERFALLS, LAKES, and ROCKY 
PONDS and STREAMS DESIGNED and FORMED in 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL ROCK ; also CONCRETED 
effectually by PULHAM & SON. BROXBOURNE, who haTe 
executed over 200 works in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales ; In several counties now doing. 

TUFA, SPAR, OOLITE, SAND, and LIMESTONE 
ROOK at our depots, BROXBOURNE, Tottenham, and 
Brixton, or in truck loads from the quarry. 

PULH AM 8 BALL VALVE, for outlets of LAKES, 
PONDS, STREAMS, RESERVOIRS, &c., is most simple 
and effective. Cannot get out of order. No irou to rust. 

TENNIS COURTS or FLOORS formed iu PULH AMITE 
PERMANENT GRAVEL, also GARDEN and TERRACE 
WALKS, Forecourts, Greenhouses, STABLE FLOORS, be. 
also in GRANITE, MARBLE, and SPAR-FACED CON¬ 
CRETE, intensely hard. Durability guaranteed. 

Ail particulars sent on receipt of 6 stamps. 


Amateur’s Hot-Water Apparatus. 
ACME Slow Combustion Boiler, pipes, and 
li all fittings complete, ready for erection, from it 3 15a 
Independent Slow Combustion Star Boilers from 40 j. each. 
Illustrated Lists free. 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., 31, Bankside, S.E. 


CLAY'S 

FERTILISER 

18 the Manure that is used by all the principal 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and Gardenen 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

7 lbs. 14 lbs. 128 lbs , 56 lbs. 1 cwt 

Pkts.,1s., bags,2s.6d. 4s.6a. 7s.6d. 12s.6d.20s. 

OLAY & LEVESLEY, 
Temple Mill Lane, Strafford, London, f. 


(REGISTERED). 

Hydro-Carbon Oils as Insecticides and Washes for Plants 
J and Anima ls. 

SOLUBLE 

FIR TREE OIL INSECTICIDE 

Bottlos, Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. fid., and 7s. 6d.; 
Gallons, 12s. 6d.; Casks, 11s. per gallon. 

FROM ALL SEEDSMEN AND CHEMISTS. 

For washing Rose Trees and killing the Green Fly on 
them, mix a teaspoonful of the Oil with a pint of soft water 
this will do for Pelargoniums and all flowering pknta in¬ 
fested with Green Fly, and if applied with one of Hunt i 
aphicides it w ill be the best and cheapest remedy erer tried 
For Wire worm a at the roots, water with a solutiou doolie 
the above strength. „ . „ . , 

For Mealy Bug, Thrip, and Red Spider, one tableepoonful 
of the Oil to a quart of water. ... 

For Ringworm, Itch, and Lice use according to direction! 
on Bottle. . . 

Hunt s Aphicide sent post free on receipt of 20 stamps. 
TESTIMONIAL. 

Willersley Gardens, February 15,188! 
Mr. Hughes.— Sir,—Please semi me at once one gallon Fir 
Tree OiL I have again tried the above, and believe it to be 
what has been Baid of it. My previous disappointmeut with 
it was on account of its not being stirred suffldently.- 
Yours, be., Jab. T isbixoton. 

Manufactured by 

E. GRIFFITH HUGHES, 

OPERATIVE CHEMIST, 

VICTORIA STREBiT, MANCHESTER. 


FLIES. 

MY0C0M PLY GUM 

Keeps rooms entirely clear of flies. 
Sold in Is. boxes by all Chemists and Grocers, or sim¬ 
ple post free, Is. 2d., from the sole wholesale proprietor*, 

T. CHRISTY & CO., 155, Fenchurch St, London 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 

Cases, Ss. each extra, allotced for irhen rrtvmtd. 


Price 9s. 6d., 

234 squares, 94 by 6) 
(in one case). 
Best Quality. 


Price 9a. 6d., 
261 squares 8i by 6) 
(iu one case). 
t Quality. 


Prioe 9s. 6d., 300 squares, 8 by 6. 

Other sizes quoted for on application. 

HENRY WAIN WRIGHT. Glass and Lead Merchant, 
Alfred Street, Boar Lane, LEEDS- 


Ofi non PARROTS imported annually .-A 

OUjUUU beautiful African grey, with crimson Uil. 
sent to any address, package included, for 15s. If not sata- 
factory on receipt money returned. A host of other stocs 
Beautiful Singiug Canaries, small foreign birds, pet Mon¬ 
keys. Tortoises, Peacocks’ feathers, 5000 Parrot cages, ano 
fresh arrivals daily. The Grey Parrot—the Thirty VuinM 
Bird—that took the two first prizes at the Surrey bno* m 
1878 and 1881, was purchased from me a young bmL- 
WJLLIAM CROSS, largest importer in the world, Urer 
pooL ' 


r PHK INTERNATIONAL CHAMPAON!' 

JL CIDER and PERRY, awarded many prizes, being mad* 
from the pure juice of the Apple and Pear; delicioiu ww 
effervescent. Best beverages for balls, picnics, i® 
any occasion as substitute for champagne, to 
of which it is much superior. Is attractively labelled sn» 
foiled. Two qualities, gold and silver foil. Last »Jituiu& 
vintage now ready. Also DRAUGHT CIDER and PEEK* • 
sweet or dry, in casks all sizes.—J. WATKINS. Cider Maker, 
Pomona Farm, Withington Station, near Hereford.__ 


QULPHOLINE LOTION.-An external Cure 

k) for Skin Diseases.—There is scarcely any erupttoaOj" 
will yield to SULPHOLINE and fade away in a fe* “ft 
Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, rouglmesi, vaniw. 
as if by magic ; while old skin disorders, that have pjaguN 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted. Suh>houfiP . 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animjUcula: 
cause these unsightly, irritable affections, and always 
duces a clear skin Sulpholine Lotion is sold by CnemBu 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. ■__ 


pOLSTON BUILDING SOCIETT- 
Vj FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURE*/" 
The Directors of the Colston Building Society (mcor)H'ra 
by Act of Parliament) are prepared to receive 1^*^ 
amounts to suit investors, for terms of two, five, or 
years, at £4 10a. per cent, per annum interest, pavawe 
yearly on January 1 and July 1. Applications to 
the undersigned at the offices of the society, 13, Small otwe» 
Bristol. -GEfoRGE MORRIS, Secretary. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW. 


WILD FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 
Basks of rivers and streams are now rich in 
ornamental plants. A large and handsome 
bouquet may be made of leaves and flowers of 
Water Plain tain (Alisma Plantago) and a few 
flowers of the tropical-looking Flowering Rush 
(Batomus umbellatus); another of two or three 
spikes of branched Bur Reed (Sparganium ramo- 
sum), with Red mace, commonly, but wrongly, 
called Bulrush, in the green state, and Meadow¬ 
sweet. The Redmace, cut from 2 ft. to 3 ft. 
long, should be carefully handled, and carried so 
that the barren flowers at the end of the spike 
may not be broken or injured. 

Rock Roses are now plentifully in flower on 
chalk soils; they are pretty in a shallow dish 
with the silky leaves of Silverweed so common 
by roadsides. From a cornfield come scarlet 
Poppies and Corn Marigolds, and from the 
border of the field many fine Grasses and Ox-eye 
Daisies; these make a beautiful and large bou¬ 
quet of strong, warm colour. The same field 
gives another equally good of cooler colouring— 
blue Cornflowers, Ox-eye Daisies, Corn Fever¬ 
few, and pale green Grasses. 

I desire to acknowledge “Countryman’s** 
kindly and courteous remonstrance (p. 211). He 
fears that some remarks about wild flowers 
lasting longer if taken up by the root may lead 
some people to be needlessly wasteful, and may 
tend to the extermination of good plants in 
scarce districts. The remarks were intended to 
apply mainly to rapidly flagging annuals, such 
as Poppies, and in the interests of those who 
perhaps have only one weekly opportunity of a 
country walk, that their flowers might be reason¬ 
ably expected to last something like a week. 
Nothing could be further from the intention of 
these notes than any encouragement to a waste¬ 
ful use of flowers. Any plants, other than 
annuals or biennials, specially recommended to 
be used with the root have been such as are 
commonly found in great abundance where they 
occur at all. Let us hope that all readers of 
Gardening love flowers, and therefore respect, 
and will not needlessly destroy them. There can 
be no wastefulness in so using for their better 
preservation such as the Cornfield flowers just 
mentioned, that a month hence would be cut 
with the crop, and happily some of the most 
decorative plants are practically inexterminable. 

I have picked a fine bouquet of red Dock flowers, 
Ox-eye Daisies, Grasses, and Butter Bur leaves 
on ground waiting to be built over within 
2.} miles of Charing Cross. Let town-dwellers 
search plots of building land (if they can law¬ 
fully go upon them) and the waste corners where 
town rubbish is deposited; from such places a 
good bouquet may often be brought home. 

G. J. 


Management of Fern cases. —One of 

the most important points in inspect to these is 
to secure in the first place thoroughly efficient 
drainage. To effect this lay over the bottom of 
the case some 3 in. of crocks, broken brick, or 
any such material—oyster shells being well 
adapted for the purpose. On the drainage lay 
some pieces of turfy peat, so that the finer par¬ 
ticles of the soil cannot well mingle with it. The 
compost itself should be the best peat, adding 
to it plenty of silver sand and some fragments 
of sandstone or some clean pebbles. The soil 
not being exposed to the influence of the exterior 
atmosphere, there will be no need for frequent 
waterings, which should at no time be of a 
heavy nature. The door of the case should be 
opened for an hour or two in the morning to 
allow of the air being changed. 

Grevillea robusta In windows.— 
There are few plants more easy to keep in good 
condition in a room than Grevillea robusta. It 
needs only to be supplied with water when 
necessary, and to have the foliage well washed 
once a week, and it will retain its beauty for 
years without even-needing to be repotted. The 
host place for it is a light, well ventilated apart¬ 
ment, which is kept quite cool, but from which 
frost is excluded during/thef winter. It Twill, 
Digitized by "xlC 


however, thrive in a warm room where gas is 
burnt, but when thus placed take it out once or 
twice a week and well wash the leaves. Some of 
the lower leaves are sure to drop at this time; 
these maybe removed, as they become unsightly; 
they will not be missed if the plant is otherwise 
growing freely. In April the plant may, if so 
desired, be shifted into the next sized pot, using 
a compost of half peat and loam. When the 
nights are warm place it in the open air, sprink¬ 
ling it with clear water. Such treatment will 
have a most refreshing effect, and will endow 
any foliage plant with sufficient vigour to pass 
the winter in good condition. All plants intended 
to be kept in rooms during the winter should be 
as much exposed to the full air during the 
summer and early autumn months as their re¬ 
spective natures will allow of.—J. 

7819. — Evergreens for window 
boxes. —Evergreens may be struck with the 
greatest success in the autumn. Choose well- 
ripened shoots of the current year’s growth, and 
take them off with a heel of the old wood. Novem¬ 
ber is the best month. Select a shaded position and 
insert the cuttings in lines 1 ft. apart, pressing 
the soil very firmly about the base, and if kept 
moist the great majority of cuttings will make 
plants; take them up the following antnmn and 
replant at wider distances in the rows, shorten 
the tops, and the next year they will be nice 
bushy little plants, fit for pots or window boxes. 
Laurels, Laurustines, Aucubas, Sweet Bay, Box, 
Enonymous, and similar shrnbs are all readily 
increased by cuttings. — J. Groom. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

CULTURE OF PRIMULAS. 

7771.—Many others besides “ 0. W. P.” will 
probably be glad of a few remarks on these de¬ 
servedly favourite plants at this season; so I 
will try to make the method of their culture as 
plain and full as possible. 

Sowing.—Primulas can certainly be raised 
and grown well without any artificial heat, 
though a frame, if only a cold one, is a much 
better place for the plants while yonng, than the 
stages of an ordinary greenhouse. Moreover, it 
is now rather late to sow seed of these, unless 
the plants are not wanted to flower till after 
Christmas. For flowering in early winter the seed 
must be sown in March or April, or first week in 
May at the latest, and if the flowers are wanted 
before Cliristmas day, the best plan would be to 
purchase small plants, which are frequently ad¬ 
vertised, as by this means a saving in time of at 
least a month or six weeks is effected. However, 
seed should be sown at once; and a box about 
12 in. by 7 in. and about 3 in. deep, with four or 
five holes bored in the bottom, is quite as good a 
receptacle as pots or pans, indeed better. Put a 
thin layer of small crocks over the bottom, over 
this a handful of spent Hops, Moss, or rough leaf- 
mould, and fill up to within 1 in. of the rim with 
roughish leaf-mould mixed with its bulk of 
coarse silver sand and a very little loam; press 
this down pretty firmly, but not too much so. 
On this place ^ in. of finely sifted leaf-mould 
and sand in nearly equal proportions, rather less 
of the latter. Water very gently, but tho¬ 
roughly, with a fine rose, previously making the 
surface quite even and just firm, and on this 
sow the seed evenly. The best covering is just 
enough—hardly enough—rifted Cocoa-nut fibre 
to hiae the seeds; not a grain more. Do not 
water any more, but place a sheet of glass over 
the box, over that a sheet of whitish paper, and 
put it on a warm, sunny shelf of the greenhouse. 
Here it must remain till the seed germinates, 
looking at it every two or three days however, 
tilting the glass a little morning and evening 
occasionally, and watering when dry. When 
the young plants are fairly up, the glass must 
be tilted more, and the paper removed except 
when the sun is shining on the box; then re¬ 
place, as the young plants cannot, endure hot 
sun ; keep moist and near the glass of the roof, 
and not more than 4 in. or 6 in. distant. 

Potting- —If the plants come up very 
thickly they must be pricked off into other 


Mies bl leaf-mould and sand when about 1& in. 
high, placing them about 14 in. or 2 in. apart, 
but if thin they may be left till 2 in. or 2| in. 
high, and then be potted off singly. For this 
operation prepare as many small 2£-in. pots by 
placing two or three small crocks at the bottom, 
then a pinch of rough soil, leaf-soil, or Cocoa-niit 
fibre, and put the young plants in rather deeply, 
making them fairly firm in the soil. The same 
compost as for seed-sowing should be used, not 
sifting it at all. Water well, and place 
them, if possible, on damp ashes in a cold frame 
within 4 in. of the glass, and when the foliage 
is dry shut the frame up close, and keep it so 
for a week, with the exception of an hour morn¬ 
ing and evening just to prevent damping. This 
frame should either slope towards the north, or 
else great care must be taken to keep the plants 
shaded from all strong sun. When rooted and 
growing again give more air, though not too 
much, and sprinkle overhead twice a day in hot 
weather. Keep them rather close on very hot 
days, and give plenty of air at night instead; 
they like the dewy night air in July and August. 
If no frame is available the plants, when potted 
off, may be stood on a shelf in the greenhouse, 
where the plants will be quite close to the glass, 
and the house must be kept close and shaded 
till the potting is recovered. 

Soil, Watering, fee. —When these small 
pots are pretty well filled with roots, and the 
plants strong, they must be shifted into 4$-in. 
Or 5-in. pots; that is, measuring that much 
across the mouth. Get your pots nicely crocked, 
with some loose stuff over the drainage, as be¬ 
fore, to keep it clear, and have ready a compost 
of about equal parts of nice yellow loam, rather 
lumpy than sandy in texture, and leaf-mould, 
with a good sprinkling of coarse-grained sand, 
add a couple of handfuls to each bucket of com¬ 
post or charcoal broken to the size of Peas or 
small “ ballast ** (burnt clay). Mix well, and pot 
the plants again rather deep, not filling the pots 
nearer than thr6e quarters of an inch of the rim, 
and making the soil fairly firm, but not at all 
hard. Water, and shut up again pretty close in 
frame or greenhouse till growing again, keeping 
shaded at first. When well in growth give more 
air, and inure to all but scorching sun. Sprinkle 
overhead occasionally in bright weather, and at 
all times keep the soil moist. If in'a frame leave 
the lights off on all fl*6Qfidm nigfttr In August 
and September, as this strengthens the plants 
greatly. Keep all flower buds pricked off until 
the plants are really strong. Early in October 
remove to the greenhouse, giving a light, airy 
position, when the plants will not be more than 
ft., or 2 ft. at the outside, from the glass. 
W ater regularly, and keep the temperature at from 
45° to 50° at night, rising to 56° by day, or €0° 
with sun heat. When in full flower a little weak 
manure water twice a week is beneficial. Give air on 
all fine days when the thermometer gets over 
50°. The worst of sowing so late is that the 
plants are not ready for shifting till September, 
and then if you are not very careful they will 
damp off at the collar afterwards, whereas if 
shifted in July or early in August there is no 
danger. The only way is to keep them just 
moist at the root only, and to keep the atmo¬ 
sphere of the house dry till they commence to 
grow again. If they are not for shifting till 
November it would be much better to let them 
stay till the end of February; and it is not the 
least use giving them more pot room before they 
■want it, indeed, it is very injurious. If they 
commence to damp off at the collar in winter 
put some coarse, dry sand round the neck of 
each plant. Keep the air as dry as possible, and 
instead of watering in the usual way, stand each 
plant half or two-thirds up the pot in a pail of 
water with the chill off for 20 minutes; but if 
grown on carefully without a check from first to 
last with one unvarying moderate degree of mois¬ 
ture at the root, they will be but little troubled 
with damping or anything else. 

If young plants are purchased treat them just 
the same as if potting off from the boxes. Use 
nice sandy soil, and keep close till quite re¬ 
covered. If properly packed in damp Moss, as 
they should be, they will come quite fresh, and 
grow just as well as if raised at home. 
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In summer, while making their growth, Primu¬ 
las need a cool, moist, and somewhat shady 
position; while in winter they do best in a warm, 
airy, and rather dry atmosphere, where enough 
tire-heat is given to keep the air always on the 
move, and to allow afresh supply to be admitted 
frequently in anything like line weather. Of 
course they will live and flower in a temperature 
somewhat lower than that indicated above, but 
they will do so much more freely and finely in a 
gentle warmth than in a very cool house, besides 
being much less liable to damp off. At all stages 
a thoroughly free, porous, or granular soil, 
moderately rich, is absolutely essential. 

If these directions are carefully carried out 
good plants cannot fail to be produced. 

B. C. R. 

Pteris serrulata. —Next to the well known 

Adiantum cuneatum I find Pteris serrulata the 
most useful of all Ferns, and feel the greatest 
confidence in recommending it to those who have 
not a regular Fern house, but still like to grow 
such Ferns as wfill thrive in an ordinary green¬ 
house, or even sitting room wfindow. Pteris ser¬ 
rulata is easily increased by means of spores or 
seeds, or by division of the roots, and will grow 
freely in any light rich soil; a mixture of peat, 
loam, and silver sand suits it well, and the tem¬ 
perature of a vinery is just the thing for it; in 
fact, I know many amateurs whose vinery and 
conservatory is all in one grow beautiful speci¬ 
mens of this Fern. It is excellent in small 3-in. 
pots for furnishing vases, or for edging plant 
stands or baskets, and if shifted on into larger 
pots makes fine specimens for single vases or 
stands. It likes plenty of water at the root, and 
in spring, when making its new growth of leaves, 
the old ones should only be gradually removed as 
the young ones require space, for if cleared off, 
as I have sometimes seen them, the plant receives 
a check from which it does not recover for some 
time. When removing these old seedy fronds it 
is a good plan to prepare some large pans filled 
with light soil and covered with sand, and on this 
the old leaves may be pegged down, so that the 
Fern spores may fall on the soil, and if this is 
kept constantly moist an abundant crop of seed¬ 
lings is the result. They are extremely useful for 
many purposes, besides that of growing solely for 
decoration in single pots, for of late an excellent 
idea has found considerable favour, viz., that of 
planting small Ferns on the surface of pots in 
which Tulips and other bulbs are grown, and for 
this purpose scarcely any surpass the Pteris 
serrulata.— James Groom 

Propagating Oleanders.— The best time 
to strike cuttings of Oleanders is just as the 
w'ood commences to mature, say, the beginning 
of August. The points of the shoots made during 
the summer should be taken, cutting them to 
three joints. Fill a 4A-in. pet about one-third full 
of drainage, and insert the cuttings round the 
edge of the pot, making the compost, winch 
should be light and well sanded, very firm. 
Place in a cool frame or under a bell-glass in a 
cool greenhouse, and shade from hot sun, at 
the same time keeping the soil quite moist and 
admitting air for an hour or so every morning. 
They should strike in about six w'eeks when 
they are to be inured to the full air and light, 
wintering them in a frost-proof structure and 
potting off separately into small pots the follow¬ 
ing March. 

Annuals for the greenhouse.— Per¬ 
haps the most useful annual of all for pot work 
is Rhodanthe maculata alba and also Rhodanthe 
maculata atro-sanguinea. These have very good 
points to recommend them. They are dwarf in 
habit, profuse flow f erers, rich in colour, and chaste 
in form, and their flowers are “ everlasting.” 
They may be sown every month in the year with 
a certainty that the plants will bloom. They are 
very valuable decorative plants when grown in 
4J-in, pots; but where they are grown for cut¬ 
ting from they should be grown in 6-in. pots. A 
light rich soil with good drainage will suit them 
well, and about six plants should be left in a 
4^-in.pot, and about eight plants in a 6-in. pot. A 
large sowing of these should be made about the 
middle of January, the produce of which will 
prove valuable during the early summer months. 
Next let us speak of the dwarf varieties of Sweet 
Scabious These possess an excellent habit of 
growth, and arc very floriferous. The colours of 
some of the varieties are very striking, and are 
quite distinct froth Tmvthing I hdve ever seen 
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in any other class of plants. These are most use¬ 
ful as autumn plants ; and as they are somewhat 
slow' growing, they will require to be sown 
earlier than many other annuals. The end of 
the present month is the best season in which 
to make a sowing. The best size pot in which 
to grow them is 8A in., and these should be 
plunged outside during the summer, always 
taking care that the plants do not suffer from 
w r ant of moisture at the root.—R. 


WINTER MIGNONETTE. 

I always sow my first batch of Mignonette the 
last week in August or the first in September ; 
if delayed later the young plants are apt to 
damp off during the dull days of winter. For 
ensuring fine masses in 6-in. pots, such as one 
sees in Covcnt Garden Market in spring, I take 
care that the pots are well drained ; I then fill 
them firmly with soil consisting of about five 
parts of loam to one of well-rotted manure, 
which must be firmly pressed down, as if put in 
too loosely the roots permeate the mass so 
readily that the plants grow long and weak 
during dark weather; whereas the object is to 
obtain a short, but sturdy growth. After 
sowring I cover the seeds with some of the same 
soil finely sifted, then I place them in a pit as 
near the glass as possible. In this pit, on which 
a little heat can be turned on during frost, they 
are kept the whole winter and until they flower 
in the spring. As soon as the young plants appear 
they are thinned out in 10-in. or 12-in. pots, for 



Pyramidal Mignonette (Reseda odorata pyramidal!#). 

although 8 in. are quite sufficient, it is better to 
leave 2 in. or 3 in. more for a time at least in 
case of accidents. 

Air is given freely on all occasions, the lights 
being kept off on every favourable opportunity, 
care being taken to put them on during heavy 
rains, as over-watering is one of the principal 
things to be guarded against; in fact, many 
failures that I have seen have been caused by 
want of attention in this respect. If this treat¬ 
ment be followed, by the New Year the plants 
will be stout and strong, ready to start away as 
soon as the days lengthen, or if wanted, two or 
three lights may be kept somewhat closer, and 
the plants so treated will be in flower by the 
beginning of February. When growth com¬ 
mences strongly I water with liquid manure 
about twice a week. 

Tree Mignonette I sow in 2£-in. pots, twx> or 
three seeds being put in a pot about the middle 
of February, and as soon as the most promising 
can be picked out I remove the others, taking 
care not to disturb the remaining one, which 
will grow away freely and soon need the support 
of a stake. Whether wanted for standards or 
pyramids, it is best to encourage them to reach 
the height required as soon as possible, and in 
the case of standards, the side shoots must be 
removed. They will soon be ready for their first 
shift into 6-in. pots—rather a delicate operation, 
as Mignonette dislikes being disturbed, but care¬ 
fully done I do not find any ill effects to be the 
result. 

By the middle of May these pots will be full 
of roots, when the plants may be shifted into 
their flowering pots (10 in. in diameter), in a soil 
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consisting of three parts turfy loam and one 
part manure, and when this is done a pit will be 
the most suitable place for them. When esta¬ 
blished in their pots they may be set out-of- 
doors, and during summer tied and regulated on 
a trellis, which will be necessary for their 
support; the flowers must be picked off as they 
appear, and they should be watered with liquid 
manure as the pots get full of roots. Thu 9 
treated, by autumn there will be fine pyramids 
or standards, as the case may be, studded with 
flower-buds, and if introduced into a house 
in which a little heat is kept they will flower 
during the whole of the winter and far on into 
the spring. H. P. 

Greenhouse plants in summer.-Itis 

a common practice to set greenhouse plants out 
of-doors in summer, the impression being that 
they are benefited by such treatment, and so 
they are, provided the pots are not exposed to 
the sun. The youngest and most tender roots are 
always next the pot, consequently they are the 
most liable to injury from any sudden check, 
occasioned by the sun drawing the moisture out 
of the pot, and, therefore, also out of the soil. It 
is no uncommon thing, indeed, to see the soil 
quite shrunk away from the pot, and when 
water is supplied it escapes by the outride of 
the ball, and the soil inside fs not wetted in the 
least. Plants placed under such conditions cannot 
be expected to succeed. If plants must be turned 
out-of-doors, they ought always to be plunged in 
some porous substance; although, at the same 
time, it ought to be something that will hold 
moisture ; for instance. Cocoa-nut fibre, very 
rough peat, Moss, or sawdust. I have seen sand 
used, but it holds the wret too much. The pots 
should always be placed on slates, or some other 
material that will prevent worms from eating 
them. The plants should also be shaded from the 
sun and protected from heavy rains. By follow¬ 
ing the above plan a great deal of time will be 
saved in watering, and the plants will present a 
natural and healthy appearance.—A. 

Oobsea soandens variegata — Thisisa 
veir pretty climbingplant with variegated foliage, 
and far more desirable than the plain-leaved 
form, as it is not so rampant in growth. Any 
light soil, moderately rich, will suit it, and it 
should be planted out in a border, or large box 
or pot, and trained against aback wall, or where- 
ever desired. Keep dryish in winter, water freely 
in summer, and prune in rather closely in spring. 

Fuchsias for greenhouses — Avalanche, 
Rose of Castile, Miss Lucy Finnis, Try-me-0, 
Earl of Beaconsfield, and Mrs. Marshall. These 
are six of the best Fuchsias that an amateur can 
grow, being distinct, of excellent habit, and pro¬ 
fuse flowerers. Mrs. Marshall is an excellent 
forcing kind, being largely grown for Covent 
Garden Market. Rose of Castile may be had in 
bloom almost up till Christmas. Avalanche is 
the most free flowering dark double that I am 
acquainted with, and Earl of Beaconsfield i9 ?o 
distinct, that no collection should be without it. 
If any more w'ere needed I would add Bolivians, 
an interesting and distinct kind, with handsome 
foliage and of graceful habit.—C. 

Gloxinias after flowering—At this 
season, when many of the early.flowered Gloxi¬ 
nias will be approaching a dormant condition, 
every precaution should be taken to ripen the 
bulbs off well by preserving the foliage in 
health as long as possible, giving them a light, 
airy position and gradually reducing the supply 
of moisture, so that the leaves may fall off 
naturally, and not, as is too often the case, be¬ 
come withered up while green through lack of 
moisture, or by being excluded from the light 
while in a partially resting condition. I hive 
preserved hundreds through several winters with 
the loss of scarcely one per cent, by packing them 
on a shelf in a dry shed, where a steady tempera¬ 
ture of from 50° to 66° could be maintained. 
By packing the largest specimens at the bottom 
of the tier, and filling in between each layer of 
pots with Moss, excessive dryness at the root 
was avoided, and when those for starting earliest 
were drawn out for potting, an empty pot 
of the same size as that withdrawn was inserted 
in the vacancy. By this means the young 
growths started strongly, and if the position 
became too hot as spring advanced for the 
latest batch they were removed to cooler quar¬ 
ters ; for, although Gloxinias do not appear to 
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be benefited by an extra long season of rest, 
the? may be kept a long time in a partially 
dormant state by withholding the moisture and 
heat necessary for their full development. As 
seedlings are now, however, raised so easily with 
dowers of extra good quality that continue in 
bloom daring the autumn months if sown early 
in the year, it is scarcely worth retarding old 
roots for a very late supply ; in fact, except in 
the case of extra good named varieties, it is 
best to raise fresh plants to replace any that are 
getting overgrown, as plants of the second or 
third season's growth are preferable to older, 
although larger, bulbs.—G. 

7827— Lobelias for edgings. — When 
Lobelias are raised from seed as suggested by 
“F. C.,” they are usually sown in March in a 
hotbed, using very fine soil and covering very 
lightly; in fact, sowing on the surface of sand, 
and watering in with fine rose is sufficient; 
cover the mouth of the pot with a sheet of glass 
to prevent evaporation, and they will quickly 
germinate. They must be gradually hardened 
off to withstand air and a cool temperature. As 
goon as large enough, prick off in pans or boxes, 
and pinch out the points to induce a shrubby 
habit of growth ; place in cool frames in March 
and plant out in May.— J. G., Linton. 

782». -Greenhouse Calceolarias.—" V. C.” must 
place his plants on a shelf or stage, so that they are near 
the srlass. Keep the roots moist, and the atmosphere of 
the house dry; look out for the ripening of the seed-pods. 
Gather and sow at once, keeping the soil moist and 
ibaded.—J. GROOM. 
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good and early were aided by the application of 
some concentrated stimulant sown with the seeds 
in very small quantities, just to give the young 
plants a fair start, very few failures need be 
dreaded. 

I will just £ive one instance that has a bear¬ 
ing upon this. For several years I had the 
greatest difficulty in preserving the earliest crop 
of Turnips from the fly—so persistent and des¬ 
tructive were their attacks. I tried all sorts of 
surface-dressings, but success was far from per¬ 
fect till I adopted the expedient of mixing salt, 
guano, and wood ashes together, the latter far in 
excess of the two former, and strewed the mix¬ 
ture thinly along the drills on the top of the 
seeds. I had read that guano and salt would 
destroy the vitality of the seeds with which it 
came in contact, and, therefore, I proceeded 
cautiously ; and I can only say that I have not 
since sown the seeds thicker than formerly— 
indeed, not so thick—and I have always plenty 
to hoe out. I believe the larvae of the flies are 
in some way attached to the seeds when sown, 
and the small quantity of salt ensures their des¬ 
truction before they are developed, whilst the 
guano pushing the young plants on so rapidly 
they soon grow away from the few insects that 
may ultimately struggle into life. E. H. 


LATE-SOWN HORN CARROTS. 

We always sow a crop of Early Horn Carrots the 
first week in August, on a warm, dry, south bor¬ 
der, after a crop of early Potatoes, the only 
preparation the ground receives being a liberal 
dressing of soot mixed with a small proportion 
of salt, sown broadcast over the surface, and 
hoed in deeply. The surface is then raked level, 
drills drawn, and the seed sown in the usual 
way. In due course the young plants appear, 
and are thinned out to from 1 in. to 2 in. apart; 
to be still further thinned when large enough for 
use, by constantly drawing the largest. Occupy¬ 
ing a warm site, they continue growing till 
Christmas, and are till February as fresh and 
^weet as young Carrots. If left in the ground 
longer, the roots throw' out fibres, winch injures 
the flavour. In places where the summer crop 
is attacked by maggots, a larger sowing might 
be made in August to lift fresh early in the year, 
as I have found the late-sown crops do not suffer 
so much injury from insect enemies, probably 
one reason may be the earth is so warm, the 
seeds quickly vegetate, and the young plants 
rapidly grow'away from their foes ; at any rate, 
where there has been a difficulty in providing 
good Carrots for use after Christmas, this plan is 
worth an extensive trial. 

In old gardens that have long been under cul¬ 
tivation with little change in the mode of culture 
or variation in the crops, and where stable ma¬ 
nure, with' the refuse vegetable substances usually 
accumulating about a garden, has formed the 
only manure supply, insect enemies in the grub 
or larva state are likely to be abundant. In 
Mich cases a very slight acquaintance with the 
use of salt, gas-lime, lime, or soot will convince 
anyone of their value, when judiciously applied, 
either as top-dressings to growing crops, or dug 
into the land in winter. A mistake can hardly 
be made in the application of soot, but salt and 
ps-lime may be used to excess, especially where 
it is necessary for one crop to follow another in 
rapid succession ; and this, perhaps, is one reason 
why salt is so little used in private gardens. 

I think it will be readily conceded that in 
applying salt to land, the nature of the crop 
following should be considered, as well as the 
nature of the soil, whether dry and porous or 
retentive ; and, unless something is known of its 
chemical analysis, it is far better to proceed 
tentatively; but, at any rate, from £ lb.to£ lb. per 
square yard may be used with safety on all 
porous soils, for nearly all crops except Potatoes 
and a 9 for Asparagus, Seakale, and Onions double 
the quantity may safely be used. There is one 
thing in which gardeners might take a lesson 
from farmers, and that is in their applications 
of stimulating manures. I am convinced that, 
even where other kinds of manure are abundant, 
in a climate like ours, 
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TOMATOES FOR PROFIT. 

The large red-fruited Tomato is the only kind 
cultivated in London market gardens; and 
growers for market will not be easily persuaded 
to exchange it for any of the so-called novelties 
that have lately appeared among Tomatoes. 
Market gardeners only grow what they arc 
pretty sure will prove remunerative. Early in 
spring the seeds of the large red kind are sown 
broadcast in a frame, set on 18 in. in depth of 
fermenting manure, over which 6 in. in depth of 
light soil has been placed. In severe weather the 
frames are protected at night by means of a 
covering of litter placed over the sashes, but 
this is removed in the morning, when a little air 
is given. It is advisable to have the young plants 
as strong, healthy, and stubby as possible; and 
in order to secure this, a gentle bottom-heat 
and plenty of ventilation are necessary. Soon 
after germination they arc thinned a little, and 
when they are about 1£ in. or 2 in. high, they 
are pricked out into 4-in. or 6-in. pots, two plants 
being generally put into each pot. Frames are 
sometimes prepared for these as follows : First, 

1 ft. in depth of fermenting manure is put 
together in the form of a bed, on which is 
placed 8 in. in depth of soil, and in such beds 
pots filled with mould are plunged up to the 
brim. The plants are then dibbled into the pots, 
and the frames shut up and kept close for a 
time, until fresh root-action has taken place. 
They arc afterwards kept freely ventilated until 
May, when the sashes are entirely removed 
during the day, and only replaced and lifted up 
at night or in wet weather. By planting time, 
which is the last week in May and first fortnight 
in June, the plants are thoroughly hardened off, 
although still unable to endure even a slight 
frost. 

In market gardens Tomatoes are seldom 
planted against walls, as is done in private 
establishments ; a warm situation, convenient to 
water, is, however, selected for them, and in 
such positions they produce abundance of fine, 
large, well-coloured fruit. The earliest planted 
ones are generally put in the most favourable 
positions, such as a warm border, or on either 
side of “ spent ” Mushroom ridges, where they 
are well sheltered. If planted too early, they are 
liable to be cut down by late spring frosts, in 
which case entire removal and replanting is the 
safest remedy; but if the damage be not too 
great, the sound eyes will produce shoots that 
will carry heavy crops. The second or main 
planting is made on a more open, yet warm, 
quarter, in rows about 3 ft. apart, and the plants 
are set the same distance asunder in the rows; 
indeed, 3 ft. is a universally recognised distance 
at which Tomato plants should stand apart. In 
some cases a trench is thrown out 18 in. deep 
and 3 ft. wide, and 1 ft. in depth of fermenting 
litter is packed into it and covered with soil. On 
these trenches, which are 3 ft. asunder, are planted 
two rows of Tomatoes only 18 in. apart, but the 
plants in them stand at the usual distance apart, 
and alternate one with the other in the differ¬ 
ent rows. After planting, if frost be apprehended, 
an inverted pot is placed over each plant at 


night until all danger is over. A mulching of 
decayed manure is generally put over their roots, 
and as they advance in growth little earth basins 
are drawn up to them with the hoe for the reten¬ 
tion of water, which is given to them liberally. 
Stakes 4 ft. long are inserted beside the plants, 
and to these they are tied with a matting as 
growth advances, taking care to keep the shoots 
on the sunny side of the stakes. To 6uch as were 
planted against Mushroom ridges, stakes are, of 
course, unnecessary, as the shoots are pegged to 
the ridges, on which they thrive well. 

One of the most important points in Tomato 
growing is timely stopping of the laterals; 
indeed, on this alone the amount of produce 
greatly depends. Some growers retain only one 
rod to each plant, others two, and a few three, 
but none exceed that number. Every other 
lateral is pinched or rubbed off as soon as it 
appears, and when three good clusters of fruit 
on each plant have set, the point of the shoot or 
shoots is nipped out, so as to induce increased 
bulk in the fruit. If the amount of foliage be too 
great it is reduced by removing some leaves 
wholly, and by cutting off the half of a few 
more; but sufficient must be retained to enable 
the plants to perform their proper functions, 
and to shade the fruits whilst they are swelling. 
As soon as the fruit has attained its full size the 
leaves may be turned aside so as to expose it to 
the sun, by which means it ripens more readily, 
and is of a better colour than when shaded. 

The ripe fruits are generally picked off twice 

week, leaving the greener ones a little longer 
so as to mature themselves; but should frost 
come, all fruits are picked off and spread out on 



Large Red-fruited Tomato. 

hay in a frame under sashes, where they eventu¬ 
ally become red. The amount of fruit homo by 
a patch of Tomatoes in a well-managed market 
garden is really wonderful. Market gardeners 
pay unremitting attention to pinching off laterals 
and leaves, timely stopping of the leading shoots, 
judicious cropping in the way of bulk and quantity 
of fruit, and to affording plenty of nourishment 
by means of frequent supplies of pure water and 
occasional applications of manure water when 
convenient, to which are added mulchings, and 
hoeing the ground frequently. 


Winter Spinach. —This is such a useful 
vegetable that it can never be said to be “ out 
of season,” but, if there is any difference, it is 
most appreciated in winter and spring. There 
is not then such a large variety of green vege¬ 
tables to select from. In order to have a good 
supply, we choose an open, sunny position, well 
sheltered from cold winds, such as a south 
border, with a good slope to insure efficient 
drainage, or such a position as one likes to get 
for the earliest Peas ; and, as the ground after 
these becomes vacant about the time for sowing, 
we generally make Spinach the succeeding crop ; 
if the soil was well manured for the Peas, it 
will be rich enough for the Spinach, for which 
fresh manure is not advisable. Fork the ground 
over, and leave it mode^itely fine; then draw 
drills 1£ ft. apart, and sofr thinly. IE dry, give 
a thorough good soaking of water before filling 
in the drills. For winter use, we generally sow 
the second and last week in August, but this 
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must be regulated by locality. As soon as it is 
tip sufficiently to see the rows, stir between 
them with Dutch hoes; thin out the plants to 
6 in. apart-, and keep the soil frequently stirred, 
and the crop will make rapid growth. We 
generally sow a good quantity of the round- 
seeded summer Spinach at the end of July for 
autumn or early winter use, so as not to pick 
the winter sort too bare early in the season. I 
find the summer Spinach hardy enough to stand 
otdinary winters. At this time of year it is a 
good plan to have a quantity of evergreen 
branches of flat habit of growth, such as those 
of Spruce Fir, in readiness for laying over such 
crops as this in case of snow and frost, and 
especially as a protection from cutting winds, 
that do more harm to succulent vegetables than 
any of the vicissitudes of weather to which in 
our changeable climate we are liable.—J. G. 

Mushrooms on lawns.— In dry positions 
and in loamy soils Mushrooms may be grown 
with advantage in open situations on lawns. 
The spawn should be inserted as follows : Take 
a sharp spade and force it into the ground 2 in. 
or 3 in., withdrawing it without disturbing the 
Grass ; then place it at one end of, and at right 
angles with, the first incision and force it into 
the soil in a similar manner, bending the handle 
backwards until an opening is made sufficiently 
large to admit a piece of spawn about 1 in. 
square. When this is inserted the spade is 
withdrawn, the turf allowed to fall in its place 
and be firmly trodden down with the foot; the 
latter is an important part of the operation. 
The months of July and August are suitable for 
performing this operation ; the pieces of spawn 
may be inserted about 3 ft. apart. In soils and 
situations which are naturally wet this plan 
would not be successful. When the spawn is 
found abundantly in an open Mushroom bed, or 
runs freely through an old heap of stable 
manure, is the time to secure it for the purpose; 
or it may be bought in the usual way in the 
brick form, and broken into suitable - sized 
pieces, as mentioned above. 

7809.—Season of vegetables.— Under 
ordinary circumstances Early LondonCauliflower, 
sown April 17, may be expected to be fit for 
use in August, and the same kind sown in May 
to form a supply in September and October, for 
as the temperature declines they will be longer 
in coming into use. Knight's Protecting Broc¬ 
coli, sown May 13, will probably be ready in 
May next year, for it is a first-rate late kind, 
and may even keep until June in cool situations. 
Enfield Market Cabbage, sowm May 27, will be 
fit for use in September and October, but I 
would strongly recommend the smaller kinds of 
Coleworts for supplying that date. There is not 
much difficulty in having Cabbages and Cauli¬ 
flowers in the winter months. Early London Cole- 
wort-, sowm in June, will bring a certain supply 
of small close-hearted Cabbages, and Veitch's 
Autumn Giant Cauliflower, sowm in April and 
planted the end of May, will bring a supply up 
to Christmas, when all that are forming heads 
may be lifted and planted close together in pits 
for protection in case of severe frost. Enfield 
Market Cabbage may be sowm from July 20 to 
end of the month, and will bring fine Cabbages 
next spring, but for very early crops sow 
Wheeler's Imperial or Atkin’s Matchless—smaller 
kinds that turn in fit for use quicker.—J ames 
Groom. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WOftK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary—-July 24 to 29. 

Sowing Imperial and Heartwell Early Marrow Cabbage; 
also Broad-leaved and Green Curled Endive on & border 
previously well watered ; planting out the last rows of 
Celery In trenches, In which has been put a good supply 
of well-rotted manure, to which had previously been 
added soot and salt at tfie rate of 25 lbs. of salt and 
one bushel of soot to the load; puttingl Jargonelle 
Pears in gauze bags to protect them from wasps, <fcc.; 
nailing and tying in leading shoots of Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines. 

Tying out and picking blooms off Fuchsias intended 
for exhibition at the end of August; taking lights 
off early Peach house and well watering the borders; 
layering Strawberry runners in pieces of turf 4 in. 
square which have previously been soaked in man ire 
water; sowing Black-seeded Brown Cos and All the 
Year Round Lettuce, Red and White Turnip Radish, and 
a large border of Early Horn Carrots for autumn use; 
potting a lane batch of Primulas and Cinerarias for 
supplying cut flowers; taking up and storing away 
Shallots and Garlic In a cool shed 
whilst it Is perfectly dry; stopping 
vineries where the fruit is ripening; 
pruning of Apples andTeifr*. 
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Sowing Turnips; putting in a few Pelargonium cut¬ 
tings ; staking Chrysanthemums; pruning and nailing 
Plum trees; pulling up pickling Onions ilnd laying them 
out to dry; slopping ana nailing the shoots of Tomatoes 
on walls; giving the late vineries a good soaking of 
guano water; sowing Mignonette in pots ; also Telegraph 
Cueumbcrs; planting Parsley in frames for winter use ; 
renovating linings round all Melon and Cucumber 
frames; digging large pieces of ground (previously 
occupied by Peas) for Cabbages; hoeing amongst Goose¬ 
berries and Currants ; sowing laige piece of Spinach ; also 
early forcing Bean in frames to succeed the outdoor crops; 
planting out Imperial and Heartwell Early Marrow 
Cabbage on ground previously occupied by Peas, and 
well watering them; earthing up Leeks; thinning Turnips 
and Spinach. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove plants. —Poinsettias and Euphorbias 
may still be propagated. Old plants of these 
that are well established in their pots should uow 
be exposed to full sunshine. Water the Poinset- 
tias liberally and the Euphorbias more sparingly. 
Gesnerias must be kept under warm and moist 
| conditions close to the glass. Do not, however, 
allow any moisture to settle on the foliage, as 
it is easily disfigured thereby, and see tliat 
mealy bug does not attack t hem, as it will soon 
cripple the flower spikes. The later Gloxinias 
will now be growing freely, and must have 
ample space allowed them in which to develop 
their foliage. Any fine-leaved or flowering plants 
that have been removed from this house to the 
conservatory must be watered cautiously, always 
using tepid water for this purpose. Nothing will 
so soon give these plants a chill, from which 
they may not recover, as cold water at the roots 
when they arejin cool structures. Keep the general 
stock of stove plants exposed to a little more 
sunshine as the season advances and the growths 
attain maturity. Give ample space to every plant, 
as nothing is more detrimental to producing 
well-balanced plants than overcrowding them. 

Greenhouse plants.— A good stock of 
scarlet, white, and pink Pelargoniums should 
now be potted on for supplying cut bloom 
during the autumn and early winter months. 
Keep them stopped occasionally, and pick the 
flowers from them as fast as they appear. In the 
scarlet class Vesuvius is one of the best, and 
Madame Vaucher is a good white kind; while 
Mrs. Upton and Christine are pink sorts that 
bloom satisfactory in winter. Double-flowered 
Primulas should now be growing freely. Good 
varieties of these are so valuable for winter use 
that every encouragement must be given them 
at this season. Pot on any that were propagated 
late in the spring or early in the summer. Drain 
well and use a light, rich, sandy compost when 
potting them. 

Continue to sow Rhodanthes of different sorts, 
Centaurea Cyan us minor, and other useful 
annuals. These will all prove most useful during 
the autumn months. A large batch of Migno¬ 
nette should also be sown, which will bloom 
under cover in the autumn. The different 
varieties of Abutilons should now be growing 
freely. Many of these are valuable for winter 
blooming, especially Boule de Neige. An early 
batch of white Roman Hyacinths should now be 
potted up, or the bulbs may be planted thickly 
in pans or boxes, and will supply abundance of 
white flowers daring November. Young stock of 
any kind should not be allowed to remain in the 
cutting pots a day longer than is necessary, 
otherwise the plants soon get drawn, and are 
thereby much retarded. 

Ferns. —The principal work among these will 
be keeping them well supplied with water at the 
roots, and maintaining a humid atmosphere 
around them. Any neglect in these respects will 
tend to give a footing to thrips and red spider. 
Any choice kinds that require repotting should 
be seen to at once, so as to get them well rooted 
before winter. See to pegging down the rhi¬ 
zomes of creeping kinds. 

Show Pelargoniums that were placed in 
the open air to ripen their wood, as recently 
recommended, will now be in a fit state for head¬ 
ing down, an operation which should be performed 
at once, as their ability to flower early next 
spring depends much upon the time at which they 
are cut down. No plant with its roots confined 
in a pot should have its head removed without 
first allowing the soil to get as dry as it will bear 
without injury. It is necessary to be more care¬ 
ful in this matter in the case of Pelargoniums 
than in that of most plants, as they are more 
impatient of their roots being in soil that is too 
wet than the generality of plants in cultiva¬ 
tion. After they are headed down place them 
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in a cold pit or ordinary garden frame in a sunny 
situation, put the lights on, but tilt them in the 
daytime in order to admit air, closing them in 
the afternoon whilst the sun is on the glass, 
syringing them freely overhead at the same 
time, which will be all the water they will re¬ 
quire until they have broken into growth afresh. 

Fuchsias. —A portion of the plants that 
flowered earliest may now with advantage be 
placed for ten days or so in the open air, durini; 
which time they should receive only just enough 
water to prevent them from flagging. If after 
this their side branches are cut into four or the 
joints, the leading shoot being shortened propoi- 
tionately, and they are then put in a house or 
pit, where the atmosphere can be kept a little 
close and moist by freely damping the floor, 
closing the lights in good time in the afternoon, 
and syringing overhead, they will quickly throw 
out fresh shoots that will bloom freely through 
the autumn; and to assist them to do that tlun 
should have weak manure water applied once or 
twice a week. 

Flower garden. 

Herbaceous borders —Stake and tie 
everything that requires it before it is broken 
down by the wind. Mulching with 3 in. of rotten 
manure over the roots will greatly assist free- 
rooting plants, and a free use of the syringe 
with clean water twice a week, taking care to 
moisten the roots as well, will much improve 
their health and appearance. Remove all dead 
and decaying tops from plants that liave 
flowered early, in order to reduce to a minimum 
the greatest drawback to herbaceous plants; 
but for the sake of mere appearance never re¬ 
move the healthy tops from any plant, or 
the never-failing result will be to weaken it 
seriously. 

Violets. —Well-established plants of Violets 
are now throwing out strong runners, and if a 
stone be placed on each so as to press them to 
the soil, good strong plants can soon be obtained. 
As soon as they have begun to root into the soil 
the runners should be lifted and planted out in 
a piece of well-prepared ground in the form of a 
b ed, and they will yield fine flowers early in 
autumn and winter if the weather be at all open 
and warm. The state of the weather has much 
to do with the production of flowers. 

Dianthus. —The annual varieties are now 
getting into full bloom. There is the well-known 
Indian Pink (Dianthus chincnsis) and its double 
form; both are now in flower, and they con¬ 
tain very charming varieties, especially those 
having fringed edges. Then there is the pretty 
dwarf Dianthus Heddcwigi and its fringed 
variety, laciniatus, both large and rich in colour. 
The best soil for these annual Dianthuses is one 
of a light sandy nature. The seeds can be sown 
in the open ground, and the plants thinned out 
to a requisite distance when the seedlings are 
large enough to be handled. 

Biennials and perennials raised from 
seed sown during the spring must on no account 
be allowed to stand too close on the beds, for if 
crowded, the whole get drawn up weakly, and 
a season is so far lost that they flower only 
meagrely the ensuing spring and summer. In 
preparing nursery beds for those that do not 
absolutely require a shaded position, select an 
open position where they will make close, com¬ 
pact growth, which will enable them to stand 
the winter and produce double the quantity of 
flowers that can be obtained from weakly grown 
examples. Those that do not like full exposnre 
to the sun, as, for instance, rrimroses and Poly¬ 
anthuses, should have a place at the north side 
of a wall, not, as they are often seen, crammed 
away under the shade of trees that not only 
darken them too much, but impoverish the soil 
to an extent that prevents them attaining any¬ 
thing like the necessary strength and vigour. 

Double Zinnias.— There is generally a 
scarcity of gay-blooming plants late in autumn, 
and although Zinnias are not generally cultivated 
in pots, they are most valuable for that purpose, 
their gay colours and fine large globular flowers 
making quite a display indoors long after they 
cease blooming in open beds, where damp nights 
and heavy rains generally cut short their beauty. 
Any left over from planting should have their 
flower-buds nipped out and be potted up at once, 
after which set them in the shade fora few day 3 
till they get hold of the soil, and then put them 
out in an open situation. 
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Shrubbery. 

Now is a favourable time to propagate shrubs. 
Half-ripened, shoots of the several varieties of 
Euonymus will now strike freely inserted under 
hand-glasses or cloches on a cool shady border. 
We find small plants of these most useful for 
window boxes, winter vases, &c., also the varie¬ 
gated Ivies, Aucubas, and Berberis aquifolium. 
The latter is easily raised from seeds npw ripen¬ 
ing, which' must be gathered when fully ripe, or 
the birds will soon devour them. 

When the planting of trees and shrubs is con¬ 
templated, the present is the most suitable time 
for making notes and observations, as all trees, 
&c., have now attained to a mature condition as 
regards the hue or colour of tlieir foliage, their 
habit of growth. See. ; and such notes made now 
will probably be found to be very useful at a 
later period of the season when planting is being 
carried out. In selecting trees and shrubs it is 
necessary to take into consideration their habit 
of growth and the form they are likely to assume 
when they are fully developed, and whether they 
will be of an upright or drooping habit, or of a 
round-headed or pyramidal form. See .; and, with 
a view to secure the desired effect in grouping 
or arr ang ement, the hue and form of leaf should 
also have attention given them. There is also 
another very important point which should not 
be lost sight of, viz., that of selecting plants 
that are likely to thrive in the soil and situa¬ 
tion where it is intended they should be planted. 
Fruit. 

Vines. —Late Grapes will now require to have 
their young growths pinched frequently, as it is 
better to go over them often than allow the wood 
to grow for a number of feet and then remove it. 
Gros Colmar, after being stopped the first time, 
never after makes many young growths. The 
leaves of this variety are very liable to become 
shrivelled in autumn before the fruit is quite 
ripe; therefore, in ordorto have the foliage fresh 
as long as possible, the lateral growths should 
be left three or four leaves in length. Every 
opportunity must now be taken to encourage the 
development of late Grapes, as ono month of 
bright summer weather properly utilised is of 
more benefit than two later in the season. 

Vines from which the Grapes have been cut, 
and that manifest an undesirable tendency to 
produce wood, stopping, which is the only way 
to meet the difficulty and induce earlier ripening 
and resting, must be persisted in. Keep the houses 
as cool as possible, and the foliage clean and 
free from insects, which, now that the fruit is 
used, will be a comparatively easy task, as 
syringing may now be done whenever it may be 
thought necessary. If the borders are at all un¬ 
satisfactory now is the time to see to them, 
either as regards the examination of old drains 
or making new ones, or giving additional soil 
and top-dressing. Of course, suitable weather 
must be chosen for such work, as it is very un¬ 
desirable to be moving soil when it is in a pasty 
condition, both as regards the Vines and one’s 
own comfort. 

Give air freely to Grapes colouring, but guard 
against cold currents, which are oftener the 
cause of “ shanking ” than the state of the soil or 
border, which generally gets the blame, and 
sometimes perhaps rightly. A severe check of any 
kind occuring at that critical juncture when 
the fruit begins to change from the sour to the 
saccharine state will cause shanking, and perhaps 
there is no greater cause of that evil than over¬ 
cropping. 

Melons. —A minimum bottom-heat of 70°, 
and the same of top-heat, are indispensable for 
crops approaching maturity, and air must be 
given freely whenever the weather is favourable. 
Keep the soil in a moderate state as regards 
moisture, and when watering is necessary let it 
be done thoroughly and always with water of the 
same temperature as that of the border. To some, 
the question of a few degrees’ difference between 
the temperature of the water used and that of 
the border may seem of little moment, but it 
not unfrequently makes all the difference be¬ 
tween a good crop and a bad one; indeed, it 
U by a combination of so-called little matters 
that success in most matters is attained. Stop 
and tie in successional plants, and carefully 
guard the foliage from injury of every kind, ex¬ 
posing the fruit to light as much as possible. It 
is not yet too late to plant more Melons if wanted, 
bat they should be gotojit without further 
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Outdoor fruit.— Apricots, Peaches, and 
Nectarines may now have the current year’s 
shoots laid or tied in to trellises or walls, but 
previously stop all the sub-laterals that have 
formed on them, and also remove any blistered 
or half-decayed foliage. Well wash the trees 
with the garden engine as often as time can be 
afforded; this operation keeps spider in check 
and waters a portion of the ground that would 
not otherwise get water, viz., that under the cop¬ 
ing close to the wall. Continue to remove breast- 
wood and all other unnecessary growths from 
Pears and Plums on walls. Keep the branches 
wide apart, that sun and light may have ready 
access to every bud. Gather small fruits when 
perfectly dry, and net closely up with hexagon 
netting any that have to be kept for dessert pur¬ 
poses. The birds have now become so daring 
that without netting or shooting it is hopeless 
to expect fruit. They are at this season attack¬ 
ing even Morello Cherries, and that, too, before 
they are half ripe—would that they confined 
their depredations to the gardens of those who 
so earnestly advocate their preservation. When 
Strawberry gathering is over for the season, 
plots that are to remain another year should 
have all their runners, together with a portion 
of the leaves most injured, cut off and all weeds 
eradicated; afterwards “point” over the ground, 
and when that is done apply a mulching of good 
manure. New plantations may still be made 
with forced plants, but rather than plant a bad 
stock, such, for instance, as a kind that has not 
done well in forcing, layer at once in small pots 
J from plants that have borne well, and plant out 
as soon as well rooted. If got in before the end 
of August the probabilities are in favour of a 
full crop next year. Fruit trees of any kind that 
are bearing anything like a full crop should have 
liberal treatment in the way of rich manurial 
mulchings; and if there be but a suspicion of 
dryness, plentiful supplies of water; also thin 
out the fruit, particularly the finer varieties of 
Pears. The earliest varieties of Apricots are now 
taking their final swelling, and a good manurial 
watering would tell greatly on their size. Pro¬ 
tect them from birds and squirrels; if the latter 
commence an attack on the fruit they cease not 
till all are gone. 

Vegetables. 

Sueeesslonal cropping’.—Shallots, Gar¬ 
lic, early Peas, early Cauliflowers, autumn-sown 
Onions, and the earliest kinds of Potatoes ought 
to be by this time cleared off, and let the ground 
be cropped as follows: On the Shallot, Garlic, 
and Onion ground put Lettuces, Endive, Turnips, 
and Early Horn Carrots; on the Cauliflower 
ground, winter Spinach; and on the Potato 
ground, Broccoli or other kinds of winter Greens. 
If the ground was well treated for the preceding 1 
crops, no preparation beyond that of cleaning 
and levelling will now be necessary. We usually 
plant the maintirop of Broccoli on the Straw¬ 
berry plot that has done duty for two years. As 
soon as the fruit has all been gathered, the 
plants are planed off with spades, and the Broccoli 
planted between the rows, in holes made with a 
crowbar, and filled in with fine soil. Under these 
conditions Broccoli thrives at least as well as on 
ground that has been elaborately prepared, put¬ 
ting out of the question the saving of labour and 
time. Small saladings, Mustard, Cress, Radishes, 
&c., may still be sown in open borders in small 
quantities weekly, and as French Beans are not 
likely to do much good outside, provision should 
be made for making a sowing forthwith either in 
frames or in pots, to be introduced into houses 
or pits as room can be found for them 

Tomatoes—The naturally vigorous habit 
of these plants is such that they usually grow 
too rank if they receive over much moisture at 
the roots, but in exceedingly dry weather they 
must be regularly supplied with water, or the fruit 
will neither swell to the requisite size, nor will 
the plants continue growing. Do not allow them 
to get too much crowded with super-abundant 
shoots or to hang loosely from the wall, or the 
progress will be slow. They should be kept regu¬ 
larly and evenly trained, so that the sun can 
reach every part. 

Herbs. —In drying herbs an open shed or 
room, where plenty of air can be given, is necessary. 
Stretch out a piece of netting, such as is used 
for protecting fruit from birds (wire netting, if 
at hand, will do); on this lay the herbs (which 
should be cut when quite dry) thinly. Thus 
treated, air acts upon them from all sides, and 


they dry quickly without losing their best 
properties, When perfectly dry put them loosely 
in white paper bags, tie them np, and hang them 
where they will be free from damp. Herbs treated 
in this way will be found to be but little inferior 
to such as are fresh cut. Sage should be propa¬ 
gated by slips, taking off middling-sized branches 
and inserting them moderately deep in the 
ground in rows where they are to be grown. If 
the weather becomes dry give them plenty of 
water until they are rooted. The advantage of 
growing Sage from slips or cuttings is that 
plants so produced have not such a disposition to 
flower as those raised from seed. 


BOSES. 

ROSES FOR SUBURBAN GARDENS. 

7820.—It can scarcely be too often reiterated to 
the possessors of suburban gardens, in season 
and out of season, that standard Roses are 
about the worst investment they can make. 
They had much better give the money they wish 
to spend to some benevolent institution, or*at 
least invest it in sope more useful purchase. 
In most suburban gardens near London and 
other large towns 

Standard Hoses will not grow, and where 
they can exist they do not thrive and never pro¬ 
duce a flower such as can be bought in the 
streets of London for a penny. Even in a coun¬ 
try garden the standard Rose as generally seen 
is only a vexation and a disfigurement. The 
reason is not far to seek. To grow the Rose well 
as a standard requires a good soil, a sheltered, 
sunny situation, a slightly moist atmosphere, 
and, above everything, the soil must be as open 
as a Cabbage or Lettuce bed, so that it can be 
hoed, mulched, and manured as required; the 
Roses must have it all to themselves wherever 
they are planted. - Now, when amateurs go in 
for standard Roses they want to use them in all 
sorts of impossible ways. They want to plant 
them on the Grass with the turf close up to the 
stem, or in nice little round beds, one in each, 
with bedding plants all round them, or rising 
out of well-kept beds of Rhododendrons; in 
every way, in fact, in which a standard Rose 
cannot be grown. The Rose will do very well 
in many of these positions, but the English 
Brier or Dog Rose which forms the root and 
stem of the standard will not. Its native place 
is the hedgerow, where its stem is sheltered 
alike from the cold of winter and the heat of 
summer, and where its roots are always cool 
and moist. Placed in a bare plot, where its 
stem is bitten by winter frost and scorched by 
summer heat, it quickly dies, and the Rose 
budded on it dies with it. The Dog Rose ^ill 
not stand smoke, and so cannot be made to live 
in any but country gardens. 

Bush Roses, on the contrary, always thrive 
in a satisfactory manner, and produce good 
flowers if suitable varieties are chosen, they 
have also a better effect in the garden than 
standards. Many kinds thrive fairly where a 
Dog Rose could not live, and once having got 
the Roses, it is open to anyone to plant Briers 
and get them into a healthy state, and then bud 
the Roses on them, the result being far moie 
healthy standards than can be purchased at a 
nursery. I saw a shoot of Dog Rose 8 ft. high, 
flowering freely in a garden in the outskirts of 
London, where the planted standards were either 
dying or dead, showing that the garden was in 
such a position that Briers might be grown and 
established, and Roses budded on them, while 
too unfavourable for made standards to gain 
sufficient vigour to thrive after the check given 
by transplanting. 

The best Roses for surburban gardens are 
some of the old kinds which have been discarded 
from the Rose nurseries to make room for the 
exhibition kinds. The very best are the old 
white or alba Rose, and the Perpetual Damask. 
The Maiden’s Blush is also a good hardy Rose. 
These cannot now be purchased from the Ro. c o 
nurseries, but have to be collected from old- 
fashioned gardens where they still grow and 
flower; perfect instances of the survival of the 
fittest. Besides these I cannot call to mind ever- 
having seen a good Rose in what might be 
called the suburbs of London. In such places 
as Beckenham, Willesden, Finchley, Woodford, 
Richmond, and Ealing, Roses will do a-? 
well as in the ^uptry,. J?nt in] the new 
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districts of small villas run up by specu¬ 
lative builders, the houses are so closely packed 
that the conditions as to smoke and air are un¬ 
favourable to Rose growing the moment the 
houses are inhabited, and become every year 
more so. The best chance of success in the suburbs 
is with the strong-growing and climbing Roses. 
A good selection would be Anna Alexieff, pink ; 
Glory of Waltham, crimson; Victor Verdier, 
light crimson; General Jaqueminot, dark 
crimson, S6nateur V&isse, dark red; Gloire 
de Dijon, yellow and buff. Climbers: Madame 
Plantier, pure white ; Blairi No. 2., blush pink ; 
Fulgens, bright crimson ; Vivid, bright crimson ; 
Amadis, crimson; Gracil^ pink. These will 
grow where anything in the shape of a Rose 
can be made to answer. 


Planting. —The first week of November is 
the best time to plant Roses. The ground 
should be dug two spits deep and plenty of good 
fat manure mixed with it. A good sound loam 
is the best soil, next to that a good clay well 
broken up and manured will do. Gravelly, sandy, 
and chalky soils are not suitable for Roses, 
but can be made so by making them richer 
and heavier. Roses, especially the strong-grow¬ 
ing kinds, should not be planted near trees or 
shrubs that will rob their roots. A circle of 3 ft. 
at the least should be left to each plant; with 
bush Roses this need not be left unoccupied, as 
the lower shoots can be bent downwards, and 
their tips fastened to neat stakes. Trained in 
this way they flower profusely, and can be either 
bent down all round, leaving the central shoots 
upright, or, where grown in front of a wall or 
plantation, the back shoots can remain upright 
and the front ones be bent down. This is a better 
way of growing climbing Roses than crucifying 
them on walls. For country districts or the 
most distant suburbs, the following would be 

A good and varied selection: — 

Summer Boses flowering in June and July : 
♦Charles Lawson, vivid rose; fCoupe de H6b6, deep 
pink; Madame Plantier, pure white, and very 
sweet scented; ♦common Moss and the white 
Moss, Comtesse Adele de Murinais. Autumn 
flowering Boses :— 

Hybrid Perpetuals. — *Perfection de 
Blanches, pure white; Mrs. Bellenden Ker, 
white; with delicate blush centre; f Baroness Roths¬ 
child, very light pink; *La France,lavender blush; 
♦Capt. Christy, pale rosy flesh-colour ; fMade- 
moisellc Eugenic Verdier, salmon-pink ; *Victor- 
Verdier, light crimson; ♦fMarie Baumann, ma¬ 
genta-crimson ; *John Hopper, rosy crimson; 
tJules Margottin. cherry-red; fCharlesLefebvre, 
red and purple; Charles Darwin, brownish crim¬ 
son; ♦Prince Camille de Rohan, dark maroon; 
♦fDuke of Edinburgh, vivid crimson; *fGeneral 
Jaqueminot, bright crimson. 

Bourbon. —♦Souvenir de la Malmaison, deli¬ 
cate flesh. 

China. —♦fDucher, pure white; fMrs. Bosan- 
quet, cream. 

Noisettes. — ♦fCSline Forestier, yellow; 
Aim6e Vibert, pure white. 

Tea-scented Roses.— ♦fGloire de Dijon, yel¬ 
low buff; and fHomer, white, with salmon centre 
and rose edges. 

Two smaller collections would be those marked 
♦ and f. The above selections would be distinct 
both in habit of plant, form, and colour of flower. 
Man}' good Roses are, of course, left out, as a 
collection of 250 would not include all the good 
varieties, and all that the above selection repre¬ 
sents is one of the best of each colour, for in¬ 
stance, amongst light crimson Roses there are 
Alfred Colomb, Annie Wood, S4n&teur Vaisse, 
Mrs. Baker, Marie Baumann, and several others. 
I have selected Marie Baumann, because, while 
giving the colour, it is a bright Rose of good 
shape, and seems more independent of our vary¬ 
ing seasons than most other Roses; it seldom 
produces a really bad flower, even in seasons 
when other kinds scarcely produce a good one. 
Alfred Colomb is nearly as good in that way. 
While amongst very light Roses I have chosen 
those which seem the most distinct, and are 
least likely to produce bad flowers. Comtesse de 
Serenye for instance is my favourite light Rose, 
but it is not a Rose for a small collection, be¬ 
cause it seems fncapable of producing a perfect 
bloom unless the shoot that blooms has a toler¬ 
ably even temperature from its first start until 
t lie bloom opens, and, that is a very rare thing 
in our climate; the best blooms I have had from j 

belonged j 


neither to the summer nor to the autumnal 
bloom, usually the flowers are a shapeles, 
t umbled mass of petals showing little or noth¬ 
ing of the true character of the variety. 

As to the form of plant, there is no 
doubt that for general garden purposes, which 
means for ninety-nine out of every hundred 
people who wish to grow Roses, those on their 
own roots are the best. When fairly established 
they produce almost as good flowers as the 
budded plants, and a greater average of blooms 
useful for all purposes except exhibition. They 
keep up a constant supply of young, healthy 
wood by means of suckers from the root, and in 
a severe winter there are no losses when the 
standards are murdered wholesale. The only 
difficulty w'ith Roses on there own roots is get¬ 
ting the plants. For some unfathomable reason 
or other the nurserymen stick tenaciously to 
their budding, so that the only way to get own- 
root Roses is to buy the plants as budded dwarf 
bushes, and then make ow r n-root Roses from 
them by means of layers and cuttings, or by in¬ 
ducing the budded plants to make roots of 
their ow*n. 

To those who still believe in standards I 
would say take care what you buy ; very many 
of the standard Roses which possessors of small 
gardens buy are made on Briers, which ought 
never to have been budded with a valuable Rose, 
and which cannot possibly thrive and produce 
good flowers. Choose only those standards whose 
bark looks fresh and young, and of a greenish or | 
brownish colour, and have nothing to do with 
those in which the bark looks grey, dried up, or 
cracking, and in which the remains of the stout 
thorns look old. Purchase no standard which 
has a club of wood at the lower extremity re¬ 
sembling a hockey stick or golf club, and avoid 
all which have few root fibres and any thick 
root-like pieces projecting from the lower part 
of the stem, these will only produce persisting 
crops of suckers from the root, and will refuse 
in most cases to send sap up the stem to the 
Rose budded at the top. The only good way to 
grow the Rose as a standard is to buy suitable 
young Briers every autumn and bud them every 
summer, discarding the old plants as soon as 
they show signs of failing. J. D. 


a good supply of liquid manure, made by pour¬ 
ing boiling water on horse manure and soot, 
and syringe frequently overhead with pure water 
to keep the foliage cleau, and if green-fly makes 
its appearance take a camel's-hair brush and 
take them off, as the trees cannot possibly make 
foliage if pestered with aphis; and, if the soil 
be light in which the Roses are grown, mulch 
with cow manure, and if it be heavy incorporate 
with the soil a liberal snpply of stable litter, 
taking care to disturb the roots as little as po* 
sible, and see that the drainage is good, and I 
think that, in whatever part of Eccles and 
whatever the texture of the soil may be, I may 
promise a profusion of flowers next summer.— 
Eccles . Ch C. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


it have been from-iSle shoots, 
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STANDARD AND DWARF ROSES. 

7807.—In reply to 44 B. M. C., Eccles,” asking 
“ whether it is possible to grow Roses in 
Eccles ? ” I say, certainly it is, and while I wTite 
there are a few good specimens blooming in the 
open garden. I should say here, in explanation 
to “ B. M. C.,” that on our side of the village 
(north) Roses are not supposed to do well, 

I have somewhere before stated in Gardening 
that “in the opinion of one of our leading 
gardeners Roses in this part of Eccles do not 
last more than three years; n But to show that 
the disadvantage of clay soil and bleak aspect 
may be overcome, I have a few good plants that 
are now far stronger than they were five 
summers ago nnd blooming at the present time: 
and I should also like to state that, as a rule, 
the remarks I send to Gardening I make as 
general as jxissible, so that they may be 
of universal application, as this periodical 
is circulated throughout the British Islands. 
“ B. M. C.” is certainly unfortunate in his selec¬ 
tion of Roses to be grown in Eccles, for Tea 
Roses and standard Roses will not do well ex¬ 
cept they be grow-n on the south side of Eccles, 
where the subsoil is gravel and there is little 
smoke, and the position sheltered. You may 
grow them under glass successfully in any part 
of Eccles. I reside on the north side of Eccles, 
and my garden is largely composed of clay soil, 
and though the atmosphere is good I find that 
neither of the sorts named do well. The more 
gross-feeding, dwarf Hybrid Roses, such as John 
Hopper, La France, and Marie Baumann are the 
class of Rose most likely to succeed. It may be 
that “ B. M. C.” has all the advantages of shel¬ 
tered position and soil, and possibly he is expecting 
too much from his Roses, taking into considera¬ 
tion the fact that he only planted them this 
spring. They w'ould hardly have got proper 
hold of the soil before their strength was over¬ 
taxed by coming into bud, and it is not a matter 
for surprise that they did not come to full bloom. 
“ B. M. C.” must treat his Roses liberally this 
summer, and cause them to make a robust 
growth of new wood, from which blooms may 
be gathered next year. Twice a week give them 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED HARDY PJSONIES. 
These constitute one of the chief features of 
the hardy flower garden during the months of 
June and July, and too much cannot be said in 
their praise. They possess an exquisite perfume 
similar to that of Tea Roses, and their large, 
handsomely-formed flowers possess a striking 
variation of colour, varying from the deepest 
crimson to the purest white. 

Hardiness.— The first point in favour of 
Pseonies is their perfect hardiness. It may be 
truly said of them that they are 44 hardy as an 
Oak.” In the severest climates the plants require 
no other protection than that which they afford 
themselves. Then their rigorous habit and 
healthy growth, freedom from all diseases and 
insects, are important arguments in favour of 
their cultivation. Growers of Roses know well 
that their flowers are obtained by great vigi; 
lance and care. Not so with Pseonies, with 
which when once planted all is done. Each suc¬ 
ceeding year adds to their sine and beauty. The 
foliage is rich and glossy and of a beautiful 
deep green colour, thus rendering the plants 
very ornamental even when out of flower. 

Position. —The double forms of the her¬ 
baceous Paeony rank among the best of hardy 
borders or shrubbery plants, although they are 
somewhat neglected — probably owing to the 
fact that they are so large that in small gar¬ 
dens they occupy too much room. There are, 
however, generally to be found, even in gardens 
of limited size, spots so much shaded that 
scarcely any flower will thrive in them. In such 
places Pseonies would grow” luxuriantly; the 
colour of their blooms would, in many cases, be 
even more intense, and they would last much 
longer than flowers fully exposed to the sun. 
They may therefore be made useful as well as 
ornamental erven in small pleasure grounds, al¬ 
though the proper place fforthem is undoubtedly 
the fronts of large shrubberies, plantations, or 
by the sides of carriage drives. Where distant 
effect is required no plants so admirably answer 
the end, as their size and brilliancy render them 
strikingly risible, even at long distances off. 
Planted on either side of a Grass walk, the 
effect which they produce is admirable, especially 
in the morning and at or near sunset, and when 
planted in masses, as, for instance, in beds in 
pleasure grounds, they are invaluable for light¬ 
ing up sombre nooks. 

Soil and planting. —Herbaceous Pteonics 
succeed in any soil and in any position, but a 
good moist loam, particularly when enriched by 
the addition of cow manure, is the soil best 
suited to them. They can be planted at any 
time of the year, but from October to April is 
the best. Take care to have the ground well 
prepared for their reception by manuring and 
trenching it to the depth of about 3 ft., and on 
no account should they be planted nearer than 
4 ft. apart in each direction. They must not be 
expected to flower well before the second or third 
year after planting. Open-air culture renders the 
plants robust, and they do not require to be 
shaded from the sun until they flower, when 
some slight shade prolongs and preserves theii 
delicate tints, and also enables the flowers to 
become more thoroughly developed than they 
otherwise would be; watering the plants judi¬ 
ciously now and then, as soon as the buds are 
well formed, with liquid manure also greatly 
benefits them. It is likewise, of course, necessary 
when the tufts have become very strong, and 
have impoverished the soil, to separate and 
transplant them on fresh ground. 
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Varieties.—The majority of the newer 
varieties appear to be of Continental origin, a 
circumstance owing no doubt to the climate 
there being more favourable for perfecting the 
seed; hence the greater number of the sorts 
bear foreign names. Without making a long list 
of the best varieties we append an enumeration 
of a few of the most distinct. Among the best 
white kinds are Alba sulphurea, Candidissima, 
Marquise de Lory, Nivea plenissima, and Queen 
Perfection. Of pinks—Souvenir de l’Exposition, 
Oberlin, Madame Lemoine, Louisa d’Estrees, 
snd Dr. Bretonneau. Of crimsons—Ambroise 
Verschaffelt, Henry Demay, Souvenir d’Auguste 
Mielles, Yictoire d’Alma, and Augustin Dnour. 
Such sort* as the following would fill up, as 
it were, the intermediate shades in making a 


SEASONABLE NOTES ON HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

The months of July and August constitute an 
important period as regards tnc propagation of 
many of our most popular hardy perennials. In 
the case of many hardy flowers it does not 
suffice to merely plant them out for an indefinite 
period as one might do with snch coarse-rooted, 
strong-habited subjects as Michaelmas Daisies, 
Phloxes, Hypericums, Spiraeas, Ac., which only re¬ 
quire to be lifted and divided when they become 
too large or exhaust the soil in which they are 
growing; on the contrary, they have to be increased 
annually by means of cuttings, seeds, or layers, 
or there is a danger of the old plants collapsing 
when a decline of vigour renders them an easy 
prey to the extremes of heat, cold, and moisture, 


is early propagation, which should be set 
about at once. Look over your plants 
and you will find springing from the base 
of them 6ome slender growths, which are the 
proper cuttings to take, as any practical grower 
will tell you that the shoots which have 
arrived at a flower-bearing age never, even if 
they strike, make good free-growing specimens. 
Prick these into a shady border in free, sandy 
soil, and they will soon make roots. These young 
plants will not die off; they have the freshness 
of growth in them which will carry them 
through the season, and they will make a brave 
show the following spring, carrying larger and 
more perfect blooms than older plants. This is 
also a good time to sow seed. 

Pentstemons. —One rarely sees these in 



Hardy- double-floweret! Pieony. From Mr. Stevens' garden at Byfleet. Natural size. Drawn June 11,1882 


- tpresentative selection, viz., Eugene Verdier, 
Madame Calot, Madame Herret, Triomphe de 
J'aris, Prince de Halm Dyck, Madame Vil- 
t&orin, and Gloria Patriaj. All the above grow 
to much the same height, about 3 ft., and thrive 
w eU in any ordinary garden soil. All the varie¬ 
ties appear to have sprung from the old P. offici- 
nsln and its varieties, and more particularly 
from the Anemone-flowered kind (anemona?- 
flora), the flowers of which have an outer row of 
large or guard petals enclosing numerous small 
petals. 

Most of the old and new kinds are grown 
in hardy plant nurseries, such as Parker’s, Toot¬ 
le : Rarr and Hugden’s, Tooting; Ware’s, Tot¬ 
tenham; <annell and SonaC^apfcy ; Lem line’s, 

Nancy, FrfcnjcXU Ac. by\ Q L )Q 16 


to which they are often exposed in our uncer¬ 
tain climate. 

Pansies and Violas —Up to the present 
we have had an exceptionally fine season for 
these. Cool nights with occasional refreshing 
rains have caused the blooms to come large and 
maintained the health of the plants at a high 
standard; but there may come a change as 
there generally does, and then there will be the 
usual complaints of hitherto flourishing specimens 
suddenly dying off without apparent cause. 
More especially is this the case with the choice 
show kinds which very much to the owners cliagrin 
often completely wither away the first hot dry 
time in July. The remedy for this, or at least 
the only means by which a collection can 
be maintained in the southern counties, 


good condition; indeed, in the major portion of 
gardens they are not to be found at all, and yet 
they are so graceful and have so much of quiet 
beauty in them as to render them really charm- 
ing garden plants. I do not think I shall ever 
forget a bed of seedling Pentstemons at Messrs. 
Laing’s at Forest Hill; and nothing pleased me so 
well the last time I was at Kew Gardens as a col¬ 
lection of named kinds of thisfinehardy flower ; I 
say bardv, but they are not just that, having an 
element'of tenderness in them which entails 
their destruction in severe winters. The true 
way to treat them is to take some cuttings when 
they can be had from now onwards, the earlier 
the better, taking the young growing shoots 
some 3 in. long, inserting them in sandy soil in 
well-drained kewptfitf' them close and 
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shaded until rooted. 8top them as they grow, 
wintefr in a cold frame, but do not coddle them 
and plant them out in March. 

Carnations and Picotees.— As soon as 
the flowers fade the propagation of these should 
be set about. The safest way with Carnations 
is to layer them, which is accomplished by strip¬ 
ping off the Grass from the lower portion of the 
shoots, making an oblique cut through a joint, 
cutting downwards, bending the cut portion 
down into some prepared soil placed there, and 
securing it with a peg. By the autumn a good 
body of roots wiTl be formed, when, if the kinds 
are choice, they may be wintered in a cold frame, 
or planted together so as to get some protec¬ 
tion when needful. Picotees may be increased 
in the same manner, but they strike with toler¬ 
able freedom in sandv soil in a frame. 

Pyrethrums. —These, too, demand some 
attention just now, as, although free of growth, 
they are apt to die out when they have attained 
a certain age. They strike with great freedom 
under a hand-light, and it is well to raise a few 
yearly in this way, as young plants are most 
satisfactory, 

Violets.— “My Violets do not flower/’ is 
the complaint of many. Well, they will not if the 
plants are much crowded and the soil impo¬ 
verished. Where such is the case, prepare a piece 
of ground by deeply and thoroughly stirring it, 
adding some decomposed manure, soot, or any 
manurial ingredient. Then, taking up the plants 
carefully, set them in small clumps fi in. apart 
in the fresh stirred soil, planting firmly. Water 
in dry weather, and do not forget to sprinkle 
them frequently overhead, as this preserves them 
against their great enemy red spider. 

Primroses. —Tn many places the choicer 
kinds of Primroses are apt to die off, or become 
much enfeebled in the summer season, and it 
is mostly on light, porous soils that tliis occurs, 
the damage being due to poverty, drought, and 
red spider. Where plants have occupied the 
same spot for more than one year, it is well to 
take them up and replant in fresh soil, and when 
this is not done, a little manure water, given 
weak, during July will enable them to hold out. 
In any case, they should be well watered in dry 
weather, and a syringing with soft soap (3 oz. 
to the gallon with some sulphur in it) will kill 
red spider. J. Corn hill. 

Byfleet. _ 

Propagating Pansies.— In order to 
secure a good stock of any kind of Pansy it is 
better to trust to plants raised from cuttings 
than from seed, as seedlings, although true to 
colour, have such diversity of shades, markings, 
and habits of growth that they cannot be 
trusted to produce a constant and even mass of 
colour. Cuttings made of the j’oung growth 
that comes up from the base of the plants in 
summer are best, inasmuch as they are firm and 
generally strike freely. Old blooming wood is 
usually hollow, and consequently strikes badly. 
Cuttings may be put in a cool, shady place 
in sharp sandy soil any time during the next 
three months. For spring beds none arc better 
than Blue King, Bedfont Yellow, and Snow¬ 
flake; and of early blooming Violas none are 
better than Bluebell Yellow Boy, and White 
Swan. 

Violets. —Well-established plants of Violets 
are now throwing out strong runners, and if a 
stone be placed on each so as to press them to 
the soil, good strong plants can soon be obtained. 
As soon as they have begun to root into the soil 
the runners should be lifted and planted out in 
a piece of well-prepared ground in the form of 
a bed, and they will yield fine flowers early in 
autumn and winter if the weather be at all open 
and warm. The state of the weather has much 
to do with the production of flowers.—D. 

Oxlips. —In reply to “ West Country Neo¬ 
phyte,” the three species of Oxlips mentioned in 
Sowerby are common here, viz., Primula elatior 
(Jacquin’s Oxlip), which appears to be confined to 
the eastern counties, rrimula officinalis vul¬ 
garis (common Oxlip), and a form of this called 
Cowslip Oxlip. Of the second, I could send a 
plant now, as I happen to know where it is at 
this moment; of the other two, I can forward 
specimens in the spring; of the Bardfield, I 
never heard, but suspect it to be confounded 
with Jacquin’s. Sowurby says ther common Ox- 
lip ia unknown alfroadj A^cur<jjf| Jchrdumstance 


occuried in my garden this spring. A plant of 
.wild pink Primroses had been planted next an 
Oxlip in 1881, both having been brought from 
different parts of a wood, and this year to my 
surprise the Primrose sent up several Oxlip 
stems, proving that it had hybridised with its 
neighbour. I believe no one ever found Oxlips 
where Cowslips and Primroses do not grow within 
reasonable distance of each other, but they 
bear seed here.—A. B. T. 

Delphiniums, and tall Phloxes.- -The 
fine race of Delphiniums which now adorn our 
gardens through the summer months with a 
variety of rich purples and blues—colours such 
as no other plants, hardy or tender, can rival 
—arc easily raised in great variety from seed. If 
the flower-stems are cut down promptly after 
blooming, they flower again in autumn. Rich 
soil, or a place in the choice border, is not even 
necessary for them, though they are worthy of 
both. They thrive freely without attention or 
staking either in shrubberies or copses, and 
also well in open situations. Phloxes rank next 
to Larkspurs amongst herbaceous plants, and 
afford many pleasing shades of colour. Between 
the early and late kinds, and what arc known 
as the suffruticosa and decussata types, a fine 
display of flowers may be maintained through¬ 
out the summer and autumn. Phloxes require 
the same general treatment as Larkspurs, and 
succeed anywhere. It is needless to propagate 
them from seed, except to raise new sorts. After 
two seasons young shoots push from the base of 
the flowering stems, and these may be used as 
cuttings, which should be made about 3 in. long, 
and inserted in a sandy compost under a hand- 
light and shaded. They will soon strike root, 
and should then be potted off or planted out. 

7722.— The Hop as a climber. — Some 
five years ago in the spring, Mr. Wells, nursery¬ 
man, Earlswood, Surrey, procured for me, from 
Kent, about a dozen roots of Hops; I have since 
been told they are the sort which hurt the 
fingers of the hoppers the most. They were 
simply planted in a trench about a spade’s 
depth. The first year they entirely covered my 
hermitage, which consists of a few small poles 
stuck in the ground, with sticks arched across 
the top to form a roof; behind all a Sycamore 
tree. Each year after the first when the shoots 
have come well above ground they have been 
mulched with a barrowful of road scrapings, and 
when long enough, tied once or twice to the 
poles; aft cr tliis they have taken care of themselves, 
twining round the old Vines until every ray of day¬ 
light is shut out from the inside of the hermitage; 
they then run up to the top of the Sycamore (are by 
this time in full blossom), and hang down in most 
elegant festoons. The flowers are very large, and 
I fancy the male and female plants are different 
shades of green. When I first started my 
hermitage I had visions of Honeysuckles and 
Jessamine, Sweet Brier and Gloire de Dijon 
Roses, but the Hops overpowered everything, 
and as they are so pretty, I allow them to do so, 
and am contented with my greenery alone. This 
year’s gale blackened the tops about 1 ft., but 
they quickly recovered and were as fine as ever. 
Last year, when Hops were poor, comparatively 
speaking, mine were splendid. I think people 
usually plant poor sorts and not enough, and so 
fail to cover their woodwork.— Mark. 


FRUIT. 


Cherry gathering in Kent.— This is 
now the height of the Cherry harvest, and, like 
many other operations connected with fruit 
gathering, is mostly done by women. It would, 
perhaps, be a novel sight in many parts of the 
country to see from twenty to thirty women in 
one orchard on long ladders busily engaged in 
gathering Cherries, as I have seen them lately; 
there are usually two men with a truck and 
several ladders to move them about and set them j 
convenient for women to reach the fruit, and 
on large trees such as they are here three or four 
women will be gathering at one tree, and taking 
the sorts in succession as they ripen. They are 
mostly gathered in baskets with cross handle 
slung by a crook, so that the operator can use 
both hands either to gather or to hold the 
branch with one hand and gather with the 
other. They arc then packed by the men, usually 
in half sieves lined with paper and covered with 
Nettles or rough litter, and cross sticks placed 
over them, so that they will travel in tiers one 
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on the other without bruising the fruit. The 
women earn from Is. 6d. to 2s. per day, and the 
men about 3s. per day. The fruit is usually all 
sent to London market by goods train the same 
night that it is gathered, and sold early the next 
morning by auction. The crop this season :s 
very variable, and some kinds are soon injured 
by wet weather when nearly ripe, notably the 
White Heart sorts, that, being large and fleshy, 
split with the wet and rot very quickly; the 
work of harvesting and marketing is therefore 
very precarious and greatly dependent on that 
fickle element, the weather, but if this proves- 
propitious, the Cherry crop pays both the grower 
and middleman very well.—J. GROOM. 

7808. — Renovating 4 fruit. trees. - 
“ J. D.’s” (Norwood) case is by no means a rare 
one, but the Apple and Tear trees that he 
speaks of as old, or planted about thirty years 
ago, ought to be now in their prime and more 
fruitful than at any other stage of their exist¬ 
ence ; but I would advise great caution in 
pruning, as more harm than good is usually the 
result of severe amputations. Let the trees alone 
until the leaf is off and then go over them with 
a sharp knife and small pruning-saw and take 
out all weakly growths from the centre of the 
tree, so tliat the air may circulate freely among 
the main branches, and if any insect pests, such 
as American blight, is found, scrub the bark 
with hard brushes and work in soft soap or 
Gishurst Compound. Leave the outer bearing 
wood moderately thick, as it is probably at the 
root that the evil rests. If the soil has been 
cultivated close up to the stem of the tree, leave 
off doing so, and level the soil as far as the 
spread of the branches, and put on a coating of 
manure that will work in and nourish the 
surface roots, and the remainder will act as a 
mulching to keep the drought out in summer. I 
have no hesitation in saying that more casts of 
barrenness in fruit trees is brought on by 
poverty of soil than by any other cause. A firm 
root run well enriched is the secret of success 
in fruit, culture ; tliis is the reason why orchards 
on pasture that is constantly fed down close with 
sheep are so healthy and prolific ; but look at the 
orchards where the Grass is being now mown 
and made into hay and nothing returned to the 
soil. You cannot take two crops off one piece of 
ground without very high manuring.—J. Groom, 
Kent. 

Packing Grapes.— Grapes being now fre¬ 
quently transferred from one place to another, 
packing ought to receive careful attention. 
Grapes are, however, not so easily injured by 
travelling as some fruits, but the bloom is apt 
to get rubbed, and without bloom the appear¬ 
ance of the fruit is deteriorated. Single bunches 
or a feiv pounds should be wrapped up m 
tissue paper, and placed in a box made of fig- 
deal as near the size of the quantity it f 
destined to contain as possible. A layer of 
paper shavings should be laid along the bottom, 
and as each bunch is placed in the box a small 
quantity of the shavings should be placed be¬ 
tween it and the next bunch, as much of the 
same material being laid over the top of the 
wdiole before putting on the lid as will prevent 
any of the bunches from getting displaced. 
Screws should be used for fastening down the 
lid, as they can be put in and taken out without 
shaking the box or splitting the wood. Baskets 
with close-shutting lids may be, and often are, 
used, but they are not so secure as the wooden 
boxes. When large quantities are being packed 
no wrapping or stuffing between the bunch® 
is necessary. If a lining of paper shaving* be 
placed round the box or basket, and the bunch® 
are laid closely against each other, they will 
travel a long distance and stand rauph knocking 
about without being in any way injured. Thfl 
is the safest, easiest, and cheapest way of pact'- 
ing large quantities of Grapes. i 

7812.—Cropping young Apple trees.-™ 1 ! JjJ 
Apples on the young Apple trees at once or thcyjrai 
be able to mature them or make but very little growth- 
culture adopted is right. I have some fine young ir« 
on Paradise stock planted last winter, heavily cnTP^, 
in fact, the only crop of Apples I have seen, for tJic) area 
failure in this part of Kent; but we have thinn® 
severely, the health of the tree being more imj* irl 
tli an the crop.—G. 

La Semaine Francaise, a > Weekly 
and Review in French for the UnitedjKingdom.—rou 
Literature, Science, Art, Society, Varieties -holes. 
general and family reading. “Will he highly v^ u l, a 
Households where French is cultivated. A u 

3d., at Newsagents and, Bookstalls; copy by 
stamps. —87, Southampton St, Oovent Garden, Lonoo . 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


(MISCELLANEOUS. ) 

7828.—iSlugB in gardens. —Tho question, 
How to get rid of slugs, snails, and worms 
in gardens ? is constantly being asked, and 
answered, and yet no permanent, or final results 
to accrue from the answers given. The 
fact is the situations and conditions of different 
people's gardens are so various that what may 
be a remedy for a garden in one situation and 
soil way be of no avail for a. garden under 
different conditions. Then again, slugs, snails, 
and worms are generated and propagated by 
different conditions and means. A garden 
shrouded with trees is subject to the ravages of 
all three insects named, as they flourish with 
the protection and moisture of the shade. If 
the snn-light were allowed to fall freely upon the 
land it would shrivel up and dispel many of 
these pests. Where this is the cause, thin the 
trees by liberal pruning, and cut and trim the 
Lhorn hedges, and take away all useless trees, 
and the result will be a benefit to all the re¬ 
maining trees and also to the vegetable crops, 
and you minimise the number of harbours for 
the slugs. Then again, damp, through bad 
drainage, or a clay subsoil is another fruitful 
source of slugs and worms. Where this is the 
cause, drain the land by some simple process, or 
if it is impracticable to drain, introduce a few 
frogs into your garden, they will effectually keep 
down snails and slugs, and do no harm. Where 
the garden adjoins a meadow, frogs will come 
in of themselves—they only require to be pro¬ 
tected fromabuse by children and others. They are 
shy and are easily driven away if molested in the 
least. Again, people sometimes inconsiderately 
encourage the propagation of slugs by leaving 
l>->e vegetable matter about, such as Cabbage 
leaves, Potato haulms, or Lettuce leaves; or in 
turning over a plot that has been covered with 
vegetables they bury a quantity of the old crop 
;n>t beneath the surface, and the old bed becomes 
a perfect breeding ground for all kinds of in¬ 
sects that live on decayed vegetable matter. 
Now, whatever vegetable refuse there is found 
about a garden should be consigned to a pit at 
one end of the place where it may remain to rot, 
when it will become one of the most useful fer¬ 
tilisers that can he used on the soil. Another 
plan of getting rid of slugs, where the garden 
is large is by keeping three ducks and a drake. 
This was tried by a friend of mine, and he found 
it to he not only an easy way of getting rid of 
the snails, but also profitable. If none of the 
foregoing remedies succeed make a dry mixture 
of quicklime and soot, and dust the growing 
crops and the land all over with this mixture on 
a dry day. I have used this during the last 
month on Lettuce beds, growing Mint, Gooseberry 
hushes laden with fruit and covered with green¬ 
sand on a large Plum tree attacked with aphis, 
and in every case to my satisfaction, and in no case 
detrimental to the growing crops or fruit. Crops 
cannot flourish if taxed with a host of predatory 
insects, or if the land on which the crops are 
uown is continually burthened with weeds.— 
G-C., Becks. 

-—Get ^bushcrof quicklime and putit into a 
barrel with twenty gallons of water, and when it 
clears use it for watering, he will be rid of slugs 
for months to come, as it not only kills those on 
foe ground but those that are in it. This is also 
a good cure for worms; and the quicklime has 
no injurious effect on the plants, in fact they 
to thrive on it.—E ttib, Southampton. 

7810. — Gardening* for children. — 

Alice Lushington could not possibly have de- 
anything that would be a greater source 
of pleasure to her school children than a know¬ 
ledge of the cultivation and study of flowers. It 
b a never-ending source of enjoyment to all that 
we engaged in it, both old and young, for with 
old age the love of plants and flowers grows 
^th the growth in years. In introducing this 
‘‘foject to a miscellaneous gathering of children, 
cfcch with his or her own peculiar taste or bias, 
yen will find that without some stimulus you 
will not get all the children to enter into your 
heartily. Some of my own children take 
a lively interest in their own little plots, and 
others care nothing about gardening, only to 
gather the fruit when it is ripe. You will create 
the greatest enthusiasm by offering a small prize 
V; the most successful growers, ■and let there be 
a prize for every r?.cr-*r ,deed plant gr >w injltP 


mately nearly every child will acquire a love for 
flowers, and most will love to cultivate them. 
Every plot must be of equal size, and, if pos¬ 
sible, with equal advantages as to position and 
drainage. If there is any one that does not catch 
so much sunlight as the rest, this should be 
taken into account when the prizes are awarded. 
I should not advocate mixing. up wild flowers 
with garden flowers, but rather encourage the 
cultivation of what are called the “ old- 
fashioned ” plants and flowers; those that are 
easily grown, and that withstand our variable 
climate - best, arid these will be found to be 
mostly sweetly scented, which is an attrac¬ 
tion to children, as well as to older people. 
Where the plants are grown from seed, each 
child should have an equal quantity of seed 
given, and where plants have to be given, give 
each child a plant as nearly equal in growth and 
strength as possible. In each case teach tho 
children to propagate from cut tings, and from the 
seed grown from their own plants, taking care 
to keep the seed collected properly labelled, and 
the cuttings that are struck properly named, so 
that from year to year the interest created never 
flags. Plants recommended to be growuc Southern¬ 
wood (or Lad’s-Love), London Pride, Mimulus 
(or Monkey-plant), Rose (Hybrid), Sweet Brier, 
Lavender, Pansy, Violas, Daisies, Love-lies- 
bleeding, Sweet Pea, Snowdrop, Lily of the 
Valley, Narcissus, Crocus, Daffodil, Marigold, 
Wallflower, Sweet William, and dwarf Nastur¬ 
tium. There may not possibly be space to grow 
all the above, but a suitable selection may be 
made. Of course, each competitor must have 
equal advanvages as regards implements to 
work with, and also as to the quantity of ferti¬ 
lisers for the soil. Implements necessary: spade, 
rake, hoe, fork (hand fork), dibble, and two or 
three barrows for the whole school, also a water¬ 
ing-can for every ten or twelve plots, and a 
manure fork for every twenty plots. It would be 
well to have a few lines (cord) for stretching 
across the beds to make straight lines by which 
to plant. The rest will soon be learned by ex¬ 
perience.— G. C., Eccles. 

-The following will be helpful in foster¬ 
ing a taste for flowers in school children, viz., 
offering prizes for such subjects as window 
plants, either singly or collectively. If it is 
given out that on a certain date small prizes 
will be given for the best pot of Musk, Mimu¬ 
lus, Petunia, Geranium, or Fuchsia, or any easily 
grown ■window plant, no lack of competitors 
will generally bo found; or plants or cuttings 
may be given to those not possessing them ; and 
at this season giving prizes for wild flowers is a 
capital idea, as at some of our local cottage 
garden societies they form an important item 
in the contributions, plenty of Grasses, Water 
Lilies, Cornflowers, &c., being procurable, and 
when the prizes are given it is very desirable 
that some one should clearly point out the merits 
and defects of the various collections. Nearly 
all the arrangements of cut flowers at shows are 
too overcrowded, and children are liable to in¬ 
culcate the idea that quantity will gain the 
prize, but it is taste in arranging and making 
the most of what flowers one has that needs en¬ 
couraging ; the old bundle with one-half the 
flowers hidden or hopelessly smashed must be 
overcome by lighter arrangement, and no better 
material is needed for practice than Grasses of 
feathery lightness, and a few of our native way- 
side or waterside flowers, a few Water Lilies, 
the wild white Convolvulus, blue Cornflowers, 
and scarlet Poppies, will make a combination 
not easily beaten by the choicest collection of 
exotics.— James Groom, Linton. 

7818.—Pruning Hoses. —Madame Plantier 
is a Hybrid Rose and does well without much prun¬ 
ing, but all the new wood should always be 
saved and the old cut away to make room for it. 
Well’s White or The Garland requires very simple 
treatment; the flowering wood is almost strictly 
annual, so that every particle of wood that has 
produced flowers should be cut away when the 
bloom is over. The strong shoots from the root 
and also any strong shoots that spring from tho 
older wood should be tied in as soon as they 
cease growing, and any old and worn out wood 
should be cut out in the autumn, and the whole 
put into shape for next year’s bloom. I find a 
good way with this Rose is to pinch out the tips 
of the strong shoots when they have got a good 
length, this makes the side buds start into sprays 
from 2 ft. to 4 ft. long, which flower to their 
very tips, and are veritable garlands of Roses; 


these always look best either hanging free or 
just fastened at the tips in an arching form. 
Myrianthes Renoncule is an evergreen (semper- 
vivens) Rose. A class of Roses which require very 
little pruning, but only an occasional thinning 
out of old wood ; the sprays which have flowered 
should be cut away, however, and the new wood 
trained in to take their place, but there must l e 
no shortening or cutting back of the new wood, 
as that simply prunes off the flowers. I am glad 
to hear of these Roses being grown, they are in¬ 
valuable for general garden decoration, and if 
well fed will take care of themselves amongst 
shrubs ; they are invaluable for arches, trellises, 
rustic bowers, and for any purpose to which 
handsome climbers can be put. Madam Plan- 
tier is the most profuse bloomer I know of.— 
J. D. 

7777. — Propagating Hydrangeas. — 

This is a good time to increase these, highly 
ornamental j lints. This season’s shoots taken 
off with a heel of old wood will make the best 
plants. They will strike under hand or bell- 
glasses or in Cucumber frames now if kept moist 
and shaded. If a slight bottom-heat is available, 
so much the better; but they will strike with¬ 
out it, and if grown on close to the glass will 
make nice flowering plants next year.—J. G. 

7728.— Colony for gardeners.— New South Wales 
would suit “An Under Gardener,” probably, as it has a 
better climate than Queensland, fie conld get an assisted 
passage to either colony. Information as to rate of wages, 
&c., can be obtained from the Agent-General for New 
South Wales, 5, Westminster Chambers, London, 8.W., 
or from the Agent-General for Queensland, 1, West¬ 
minster Chambers,—L. D. 

7722.—The Hop as a climber.— In reply to “Shop,” 
I beg to say I advertised several times in the spring of 
this and last year in GARDENING, Hop plants for sale, 
with full instructions as to propagation and cultivation, 
and intend doing so again. They are very pretty as 
climbers.—H enry White, The Lodge, Wateringbury, 
near Maidstone, Kent. 

7763.—Emmets In Cucumber frames.—Take 
about £ or. of camphor, divide it into three parts; dis¬ 
solve two parts of it in about 1 gallon of rain-water. 
Sprinkle the foliage and soil about three or four days in 
succession, then take the third part, break it up, and 
throw it into the frame. In a very few days these pests 
will be all gone.—-J. S. 

7857.— Renovating Vine borders.— See that the 
compost is in good condition before commencing to reno¬ 
vate the border. If weather is suitable operations may be 
commenced the last week in November ; cut all the fruit 
first, then give the canes a good winter dressing.— GEO. 
Lusher. 

7865.— Potting Maiden-hair Ferns.— They may 
be potted at once, if properly drained. March is the 
proper time for repotting. Use three parts peat to one 
of yellow loam and coarse silver sand. Pot firmly.—T. W. 
Vallis. 

-“Melina” will do well to let the Maiden-hair 

Ferns remain in the pots till next March, then repot in 
good-sized pots in good fibrous peat with a fair amount of 
silver sand.— Geo. Lusher. 

7828.—Slugs in gardens.—I have found a layer of 
bran a great temptation to slugs. They will gorge them¬ 
selves with it at feeding time, and can then easily be 
gathered up and destroyed.—W. H. 


7874. — Sour soiL— B. L.— Put [it in the oven and 
well bake it, then place it in the open air to get moist. 
Mix a little fresh sand with it and it will be perfectly 
sweet. 

7875. —Sweet Williams.—I have sown some Sweet 
Williams in the open air. Will the plants flower next year ? 
—Carnation, [m, if planted in good, rich soil] 

7876. — Strawberries. — North CotswoUL — Always 
take runners from a fruitful crown. 

Clwyd^— Pull the whole cluster of seed-pods out at 

once.- C. J. V.— Double Sweet Williams are very 

common.- II. C. S .—The large leaf is mildewed. Flowers 

of sulphur dusted on when the leaves are moist is the 
best cure. The other leaf has been eaten, but by what we 

cannot say.- A. O. A’.—Apply to Mr. Ley, Royal 

Nursery, Croydon. Price depends upon size of plants. 

- E. S .—It is a difficult matter to advise you as to 

what part of England you should settlo down in. This 
must be left to yourself. We should say go near to a good 
town, where you can dispose Of the produce of tho 
garden readily. We do not know how to advise you 
further. J . Daiccon. —It is a common occurrence in 
the Rose. We cannot tell the cause. The remedy is to 
keep the plant in good health by manuring, &c. 

IFates.—Encourage all the growth possible in the 
Vines, but we fear you will not ripen the crop. 
The sulphur was the cause of the leaves being 

injured. Shading is of little consequence.- A. P. 

General.—' The loaves have a little fungus on them, which 
soap water and sponge will soon remove. Some of the 

leaves aro sure to go yellow at this season.- Amateur. 

—If you cannot get rotten manure, leaf-mould is an ex¬ 
cellent substitute.- B. J. Ford. —We do not think the 

articles mentioned are sold in London.- W. Hill. —>ve 

could not say what is the matter with the Peas without 
seeing them.- Cissus. —Kindly send again. 

E. P.— Any of the Roses named may lie trained as 
climbers, but the best in the list are Gloire de Dijon. 
Cheshunt Hybrid, Souvenir de la Malmaison, General 
Jacqueminot, Boule de Neige, and hombreuil 
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H. P. K.—Wa know of no way of preserving the 

blooms of Lilium auratum.- G. H. P.— Place the 

tree outside as soon as the fruit is gathered. 

Names of plants.-./. C. Kersham.—l, Campanula 
fragills ; 2, Gladiolus communis ; 3, Sedum altissimuui. 

- Reader.— 1, Lilium Martagon; 2, Corydalis lutea ; 3, 

Nlerembergia gracilis ; 4, CEnothera fruticosa; 5, Spinoa 

callosa.- E. U. II . S .—Hedysarum corona) ium.- 

J. T. H.— 1, Hedysarum coronarium; 2, Centranthus 
riiber; 8, Achillea Millefolium roseum; 4, Veronica 

longtfnlla alba.- T. L.— 1, Anemone coronarla; 2, 

Bedum refierum ; 8, Very much like Beauty of Oxton.- 

J. S. B.—l, 8edum reflexum; 2, Thalictrum glaucum. 
- Redfem .—Diplacus glutinosus.— J. A. P. L .—Galega 

S naica alba. - A. if. G —1, Collomia coccinea; 2, 

ieracium aurantiacum ; 8, Lychnis Githago.— A. D.— 
We do not name Roses.— if. C. F. if.— 1, Cannot name; 

2, Stachys lanata.- F. L. L .—Erigeron strigosum.- 

W. B. F. — Asplenium marinum (Sea Spleenwort).- 

C. A. C.—A common fungus. 


QUERIES. 


Buies for Correspondents.—AM communica- j 
tions for insertion should oe dearly and concisely unritten 
on one side rtf the paper only and addressed to the EDITOR, 
Letts s rela ting to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address rtf the send r is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title rtf the Query 
answered . When more than one query is stnt each should 
be on a separate piece rtf paper. Owing to the necessity rtf 
GARDENING going to press a considerable time before the 
day rtf publication, it ts not possible to insert Queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

7877. — Tea Roses in frames.—My Tea Roses have 
succeeded so well in the open this year that I am anxious 
to grow some in a frame which is 8 ft. by 6 ft, bo as to 
have them in bloom earlier next year. Will someone tell 
me whether it would be better to plant them out and 
then place the frame over them, or to have them in pots ? 
also, whether the lights should always be taken off 
through the winter when there is no frost in the air I 
Would they succeed better with a Blight hotbed under 
them? 1 propose having Adam, Alba rosea, Isabella 
Sprunt, Le Pactole, Madame Falcot, Madame Lam bard, 
Marie Van Houtte, Niphetos, S&frano, Lamarque, Presi¬ 
dent, and Perle de Lyon. Would this number be too 
large for the space ? and when should they be planted 
ana pruned ? I may add that all my Roses are on their 
own roots. The soil is very light, and with the aid of 
liquid manure and drenching rains they are blooming 
well in the open this summer.—J. S. W. B. 

7878. — Strawberries going blind.— There appear 
to be many complaints as to the above this summer. In 
the end of February I planted out about three hundred 
Strawberry plants of different sorts, by the first week in 
May Black Prince was in full blossom, other sorts in about 
ten dayB. The great majority had good, ripened crowns, 
and from the large quantity of blossom I looked for a 
great crop of fruit. I soon observed many of the flowers 
shut, as if glued up, and on examination found a small, 
dark grey grub eating away what would have formed the 
berry; the result has been a very small crop, many 
plants having not one berry ? Does anyone know anything 
of this grub? I suppose there is no euro or preventive. I 
should mention that my older plots of Strawberries 
flowered considerably later and escaped this insect; the 
crop on them is very large.—T. S. 

7879. — Window boxes.— I wish to have boxes in 
two windows facing north. I fear it is too late for this 
year, but should like to know for next spring. Would 
any experienced window gardener give me hints as to 
how I could manage to raise plants for these during the 
winter? I have neither garden nor greenhouse, but win¬ 
dow facing north and south, and plenty of cuttings from 
friends. Also, should the pots be plunged or the plants 
turned out into soil in the window boxes? and is there an 
economic way of making them ? and what arc the most, 
easy plants to grow under the circumstances ?—Lksbia. 

7880. — Earwigs on Canary Creepers.— I have 
been much troubled during the last few weeks by what 1 
fancy are the attacks of earwigs on a Tropseolum cana- 
riense, which I am trying to train up one of the wooden 
pillars of my porch, the plant itself growing in a wooden 
box. The leaves and the surface of the stem are continu¬ 
ally eaten away, but nothing is to be seen at work in the 
daytime. However, with a candle I found several ear¬ 
wigs ot.e evening on and about the plant. Did they do 
the damage ? and what cure should I adopt ?—L. M. 

7881. —Jasmines and Wallflowers.— I have some 
young Wallflower plants in 4£-in. pot*, .last year’s 
seedlings, transplanted in April. If allowed to get pot- 
bound will they flower this autumn indoors ? or must 
they be shifted into larger pots, and only come into 
flower in the spring ? A white Jasmine, planted nearly 
two years ago against a wall facing west, shows no 
signs of coming into flower. It seems healthy, but was 
not much pruned this spring. What should 1 do with it ? 
—L. D. 

7882. —Heat for greenhouse.—I am constructing a 
small greenhouse, facing east and south, would someone 
better versed in the heating of such places than myself, 
tell me what heat ought to be kept on during the 
winter months ? and what sort of heating apparatus would 
suit it? It is for a general collection of greenhouse, win¬ 
dow, and border plants, possibly to number about 150 to 
200 plants or it might be less at the first outset. I shall 
feel greatly obliged for some sound information?— 
Lemon. 

7883. —Disease in Fir trees.—I And all my Sprueo 
Fir trees, young and old, affected by some disease, which 
is apparently killing them ; the trees look exactly as if 
they had been scorched. Is this general over England 
this summer? and if so, what is the cause ? I see by a 
Canadian paper that this disease has been noticed in the 
province of Quebec and in Hants County, Nova Beotia, 
and is exciting considerable apprehension there. Can it 
have been imported.in^be shape of a beetle or larva?— 
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7884. —Pinching Tomatoes.— Having read in Gar¬ 
dening. May 20, a hint to Tomato growers, given by 
“ H,” advising the continual pinching on of the Head Just 
above the bunch of fruit, I should like to know at what 
stage of the bunch of fruit should the head be pinched 
off, and if with the above treatment the plant should be 
thinned or have all the shoots left on.—w. R. A. 

7885. —How to grow Coleus.—I have two plants 
of the abovo which I should like to grow for exhibition, 
they are now about 8 in. high. I should like to have them 
good sized plants by September 6. I have no heat to 
grow them in except a cold frame. If I get some manure 
to start a l.ttle heat in the said frame, would It assist 
me ?—T. H. E. 

7886. —Hardy flowers.— At page 221 Gardening for 
July 8, 1882, there is an article on Flower Gardens, In 
which the writer says, “there is ample material amongst 
hardy flowers to have the gayest of gardens," Ac. I shall 
be under an obligation if ne will send me a list of such 
hardy flowers for borders and conservatory, and a list of 
hardy beautiful creepers.— C. R. L. 

7887. —Gooseberries bursting. — I pruned my 
Gooseberry bushes last autumn according to the direc¬ 
tions given in Gardening. They have made an immense 
deal of new growth and have fruited most abundantly, 
but the fruit on some of the trees, though very large and 
line, bursts just before it gets ripe. What is the reason? 
—M. 8. 

7888. — Clipping Hollies and Aucubas.—I should 
be glad to know at what time of the year I may safely 
clip my Holly trees Into shape ? If cut now, will it make 
fresh growth this year ? 1 wish the same imformation In 
regard to an Aucuba, where the old leaves have fallen, 
leaving only young growth at the end of bare branches. 
—Fernando. 

7889. — Spiraea japonlca not blooming. —What 
shall I do to make my Spirroa japonic* flower? I got It 
over eighteen months ago, and though the severe frosts 
cut its leaves back the first spring, I fully expected it 
would bloom well this year, but it never showed a bud. I 
have seen it handsomer out-of-doors than in a house.— 
T. L. M. 

7890. — Tenant removing greenhouse.—Am I 
at liberty to remove a greenhouse which I have erected 
in the yard attached to the home in which I at present 
reside, but shortly Intend to leave ? No po ts have been 
sunk in the ground, nor has any damage be n done to 
walls, Ac.— Vine. 

7891. — Heaths not blooming.—I have a large 
number of Heaths which were kept in a hothouse till 
last November, when they came into my possession. I 
kept them the rest of the winter in a spare room. At 
present they look healthy but show no signs of flowering. 
What am I to do to make them bloom ?— Magister. 

7802.—Pear trees not fruiting.—I have six Jar¬ 
gonelle Pear trees, about six years’ old, making plenty of 
wood—perhaps too much—looking very healthy, but they 
bear no fruit; deep loamy soil, rather low, but not damp 
situation. Can any of your readers help me to obtain 
fruit ?—W. F. D. 

7893. —Strawberries laid in heaps —1 constantly 
find in my Strawberry bed little heaps of .Strawberries, 
from six to twelve in number, mostly unripe, picked off 
close to the fruit and uneaten. Can anyone tell me what 
animal w ould be likely to gather and collect fruit in heaps 
in this manner?— Saffron. 

7894. —Planting alpines.— When is the best time 
of year to plant alpin g on rockery? also, is it best to 
have them in pots or from open ground ? and are there 
any species it. is better for a beginnerin alpines to avoid? 
—North Cotsyvold 

7895. — Herb beds.— Are large or small beds best for 
he bs ? and w hat width and length? What herbs are best 
for bees ? How near the hive should the herbs be? Should 
annuals and perennial herbs bo sown in the same beds ? 
—Young Hbrbkr 

7896. — Melilotus leucantha.— Will some authority 
kindly describe the plant Melilotus leucantha, recom¬ 
mended as a plant beloved of bees? No mention of it in 
Boedraen's books of the day. Where can it be obtained ? 
—Busy bee. 

7897. —Carnations from seed.— I have sown some 
Carnation seeds In a box; will they germinate and 
be healthy if I keep them in the house ? There is no fire 
In the place in which they are kept. Will they flower next 
year?— Carnation. 

7898. — Maggots in Onions.— Can anyone tell me 
there is any cure for a white grub that kills all my 

Onions by eating its way into the bulb, especially when 
the Onions are small? Soot and lime are no good.— 
Wales. 

7899. — Keeping water pure.— Can anyone advise 
me how to keep the water in a cement tank holding 
sixty gallons, in the open air; from becoming green, 
owing to being stagnant ?—F. w. T. 

7900. —Plants under trees—I shall be grateful to 
anyone who will kindly give me a list of hardy flowering 
plants that will grow under Apple trees in a rather stiff 
loam ?—F. M. R. 

7901. — Ferns In rooms.—I have a small room, about 
9 ft. square, at the top of my house with one window in 
it. Would It be possible to cultivate Ferns there success 
fully? or would the light be insufficient?—T yro. 

7902. — Heating greenhouse.— I want to heat a 
portable, span-roofed, wooden-sided greenhouse, 20 ft by 
12 ft. Can any one recommend a really effective stove or 
tenant's fixture apparatus for heating the same?— J. B. 

7903. —Ranunculuses.—Will any reader kindly give 
the names of any of these flowers which have given satis¬ 
faction as to size and shape and free flowering. Distinct¬ 
ness is also an object in view. 

7904. — Orchids for greenhouse.—I shall be glad 
to know what six Orchids, distinct and beautiful, are 
suitable for an amateur to grow in a shady corner of an 
ordinary cool greenhouse.—M. or N. 

7905. — Propagating Sweet Williams.—I have 
some very good Sweet williams I am anxious to keep. 
If I take on some of the side shoots and plant, will they 
make nice plants to bloom another year.—J. S. M. 


7906. —Striking Ivy cuttings.— When Is the best 
time to take Ivy cuttings for an edging ? and how should 
they be planted ? Should they be inserted immediately 
in the soil where they sire to grow, or not?—N ymph. 

7907. -Woodlice in Cucumber frame-1 have 
got woodlice in mv Cucumber frame; wi'l someone tell 
me how to get rid of them without destroying the plant! 
-nJ. M. 

7908. — Roses for town gardens. -Which are th« 
twelve best dwarf Hybrid Perpetual Boses and nix best 
Teas for a town garden ? When is the best time to plant 
them?—N ymph. 

7909. — Mealy bug. — I shall be greatly obliged if 
anyone will inform me how to safely get rid of this pest, 
which infests my vinery and conservatory.—F. B. C. 

7910. —Moving fruit trees..—When is the earliest 
time to safely move large Gooseberry and Cnmnt 
bushes ?—North Cotswold. 

7911. — Propagating Cerastium. - When is the 
best time to propagate Cerastium, and how?—N ymph. 

7912. —Plants for day soil.— Which are the best 
plants to grow on a wet clay soil in the shade?—N ymph. 

7918.— Renovating Filbert trees.— what cube 
done to renovate old Filbert trees?—N orth Cotswoli>. 


POULTRY. 


PulletsTaying early.— “ Andalusian " expresses hte 
surprise at hearing of a pullet laying at four and a half 
months old. I have a pullet hatched January 30, which 
commenced laying May 31, and has laid every alteraale 
day since till last week, when she laid five days in succes 
sion. She is a cross between a Houd&n and Spanish kiwi, 
but rather a small bird. Two of mv cockerels commenced 
crowing at two months old, an achievement more extra 
ordinary than the pullet’s performance. Sly fowls have 
no grass run, only an enclosed yard.—J. B. W. 

Caponing fowls.— Will “ Andalusian" or some 
other reader kindly give an article at an early date 
on caponing ? I have several cockerels that will h»« to 
be killed later on and wish to know how to perform this 
operation, as I am told it will improve them in size and 
condition for the table. Will one or the other kindly 
Btate at same time how to prepare lime dust for chickens, 
as this is strongly advised in manuals on the subject! 
Any other hints on their management when growing up 
will be very acceptable.—B ristol. 

Fee ding poultry.— T. H. E .—Give them more to 
eat, say the barley meal and greens you have given for 
the day; let this be the morning’s supplywith two rapplia 
of Maize for the afternoon and night. They should have 
their first meal by five o’clock in the morning. Keep* 
supply of water that they can always drink. The mitrt 
will lie in them during the night—J. R., Sutton 
nington. 

Rearing pheasants.— Can any one give me an] 
hints on rearing of pheasants? Would they answer in u 
open-air aviary 40 ft by 16 ft with pigeons.—F. W. T. 


BEES. 


Bees swarming 1 twice in one year 

—Last summer I placed an early swarm in on« 
of Neighbour’s improved cottage hives, and h»l 
the satisfaction of having a swarm from it thii 
year on May 2. Not wishing to have a cast from 
it, I placet? on the hive a few days after a glafl 
super, capable of holding 12 lbs. of honey. THi 
bees soon began to work in it, and as it wa 
nearly full, I pnrposed taking it off in a fe« 
days. On July 1, I was informed that my bee 
had swarmed in the afternoon, and gone righl 
away, I hastened to see whence they came, anc 
found my glass super nearly empty. Whether th 
bees had first settled and then took a long flight 
I have no means of knowing. My object is & 
ascertain whether it is not an unusual occnrreni 
for bees to swarm a second time after a lapse o 
two months after filling in the intervals tolerabl; 
large super. If any one will kindly give me hi 
experience in such matters, or account for this 
to me strange occurrence, I shall feel obliged 
I have kept bees for twenty years, and bar 
never known a similar instance.—L eaking 


TONIAN. 

Bees throwing out grub.— On July 1 , 0 ® PJJ 
Ing my apiary, I saw a number of laws white 
expelled from a hive, and the inmates still busy in tun 
ing out more. The hive in question had a frame m tw 
tiona on it which the bees were filling, and on ei*®® 
the frames they were well filled with brood nearly ® 

tured and some honey. Can anyone inform me vny “ 
grubs were expelled when there must have been fooa 
all in frames and sections?—M ad Bee 

Modem bee-keeping. —W. S. A.—“ BritUh Be 
keepers’ Guide Book,” by Thomas William Cowan, Ty- 
price 2s. 6d., Houlston A Sons, Paternoster 8quin 
“Modem Bee-keeping,” by the British Bee-Xi»P* 
Association, price 6d.—C. W. G. 

Bees straying.—My neighbour has a nu® ter < 
empty bee-hivea in his garden. My bees swana an 1 
into them. Can I claim the bees?—IT. Eaton. 


Draining pots. — The following P 1 * 0 of 
pots I have never once found to fail during the l«v 
years, and, moreover, it is very expeditions and 
is to put one crock over the hole and then an inen, 1 ®* 
or less, of Cocoa-nut fibre refuse. You can no 
choke this than you could a sponge. 
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BIRDS. 

HOW TO BUILD AND STOCK AN AVIARY. 

Procuring birds. -Just now is a good 
time for starting a garden or outdoor aviary, 
therefore it will not be amiss Ip draw the atten¬ 
tion of intending bird amateurs to the fact, 
especially as foreign parakeets can now be bought 
at very moderate prices. Budgerigars were a 
little while ago to be had for 7s. 6d. a pair, 
cockatiels 12s. Gd., and others equally cheap ; 
and as these are to be reckoned as some of the 
most prolific breeders in our outdoor aviaries, 
amateurs should seize the present opportunity 
for getting in their stock. They require no extra 
feeding, and with a few canaries, Ac., should pro¬ 
vide a good colony by next year. 

Food. —Plain canary seed, and a little hemp, 
millet, and rape seed, is all that is required, with 
a regular supply of green food, such as Groundsel, 
Lettuce, and Watercress, which should be put in 
a jug or pot of water, so that it may keep fresh 
all day. They are also partial to sop and sugar. 
A good supply of sand and fresh water completes 
their daily wants, and in a garden aviary the 
supply once a day of these articles will not take 
five minutes’ time. 


in order to form the planks necessary for the 
erection of the aviary. After cutting them, lay 
them together on the ground until you have the 
requisite number for the sides and back, and 
then nail them together with supports or cross 
pieces which can be bought ready cut. The sides, 
back, and floor, can thus be got ready to place in 
position, and can be screwed to each other by 
means of iron brackets w hich can be procured of 
any blacksmith at a moderate cost. 

Th© floor should rest on quartering, which 
will prevent the boards from rotting. The roof 



Form of aviary. —The aviary may be either 
a fixture against the wall or a separate contri¬ 
vance in any convenient part of the garden. It 
is of the latter I wish more particularly to make 
a few remarks at the present time. For the sake 



Portable Aviary—6 ft. frontage, 0 ft. long, 0 ft. high to 
eaves. 

Hatch-board, 30s. ; quartering. 200 ft., 8a. 0d. ; wire 
panel, 10s.; paint (3 coata), 7s. 0d.; 24 iron cross-pieces, 
MW. each, 12a.; screws, &c., 2s. 01. Total, £3 10s. 

of convenience, it may be desirable for many 
reasons to have an aviary which may be taken to 
pieces and removed at any time. A good ordinary 
site is, say, 6 ft. square and 6 ft. high to the eaves. 
A building of these dimensions would cost, roughly 
speaking, about £3 10s., which is, I consider, a 
very modest sum, and the instructions which 
follow will show r , I hope, clearly how this can be 
done. 

The wood. —First of all, the principal item 
i* the wood. My plan is to build the aviary 
entirely of wood except the front, which is in 
one piece of wire panelling, preferable to the 
ordinary wire netting, as it does not warp and 



^tode of fixing with Iron plates. A A, Iron plates screwed 
to side, &c. 


admit no vermin, which is a great considera¬ 
tion, if you expect any success in your endeavours 
j propagate the feathered tribe. The 6 ft 
measurement is advantageous for this reason, 
that the match boarding nsnally runs in jl2 ft 
ongths and, therefore, hid onltf be * ' 


gt^ lf 


can also be made in one on two pieces and joined 
in a similar w f ay, so that at any time required 
the building could be taken to pieces and easily 
removed in a comparatively small compass. 

The door can either be made in the w r ood- 
w’ork or in the wire panel (in the latter case, 
instructions should be given to the wireworker at 
the time of ordering) according to fancy, but in no 
case should it be more than 4 ft.’ high, as 
the birds are apt to fly over one’s head, if care be 
not taken. 

The match-boarding is usually to be got for 
about 10s. or 12s. a square, and as three squares, 
I should think, ought to be sufficient, this 
would mean about £2 for the woodwork, including 
the quartering for fixing, supports, Ac. 

The wire, cost of paint, iron plates or 
brackets for joining floor, sides, back, and roof 
to each other, and nails and screws, would make 
up the remaining sum of £3 10s. total cost of 
avairy; and it is within the capabilities of any¬ 
one w’ho can use a hammer and saw, to make 
such a building, if they have an hour or tw'o to 
spare during the evenings, and the labour will be 
amply repaid on seeing the feathered colony take 
up their abode in their new domain. 

Nest boxes.— Do not forget to provide 
ample accomodation for building nests, such as 
boxes, Cocoa-nut husks or any other suitable con¬ 
trivances. Virgin cork and soft logs of wood are 
also to be commended ; in fact, the sides and roof 
should be literally plastered with nesting accomo¬ 
dation. Some of the parrot tribe, such as cockatiels, 
prefer the lower regions, therefore it will be 
necessary to place at their disposal cosy retired 
nooks near the ground, and as to canaries—well, 
they are as fantastic as a good many of our 
own species, and must therefore be humoured. I 
have many a time seen a hen canary, with dozens 
of nesting places around her, try to build in 
impassible places, if the boxes or nests were not 
exactly where she had set her heart on building. 
Above all do not disturb them unnecessarily, as 
many a nest is lost by a natural over-anxiety 
to see if they are going on all right. They are 
best left to themselves, and are for the most part 
timid and nervous creatures, and if interfered 
with will often desert their projeny.—A. D’A. 


Canary losing its feathers. - In answer 
to “ Flora,’’ it is evidently a case of protracted 
moult, and the bird mustbein avery weak state. 
The feedingis not nourishing enough. Give hemp 
and maw seed in addition to those named, and in¬ 
stead of the saffron give the bird a little sherry 
in its w'ater, and once or twice a week a few 
drops of Finchine. Groundsel is preferable to 
Chickweed. It would naturally lose its song 
whilst moulting. Let it have as much sunshine 
as possible, and avoid draughts and impure air. 
Do not place the cage above your gas or lamp 
in the evening.—A. d’A. 

-If “ Flora ” keep her canary in a room, 

where there is gas, that is the reason of it losing 
its feathers, and leaving off singing. Put the bird 
in the sunshine and it will soon begin to sing, 
Give it a little Chickweed or Groundsel every 
day.—C anary. 


Breeding Belgian canaries.— As a rule 
it is safer to let a common hen that is trust¬ 
worthy hatch and rear the young Belgians, be¬ 
cause the Belgian canaries are in many cases too 
w'eak to bear the strain ; they will occasionally 
bring their young ones up successfully, but it is 
best to be on the safe side. The young ones also, 
when a few days old, are sometimes so weak that 
they are unable to lift their heads up to be fed ; 
therefore, it is all the more necessary to entrust 
to a safe hen of the ordinary sort, that is to say, 
a hen you know to bean extra good mother. The 
plan you should follow is to endeavour to pair 
the common canaries at the same time as the 
Belgians, substitute the eggs with as little delay 
as possible, in fact, if you w'ish to breed Belgians, 
it is advisable to keep twn or three common hens 
going and thus ensure both nesting at the same 
time. As to the food and treatment that is the 
same for both kinds. If you wish to breed pure 
Belgians, it is almost needless to tell you that 
they must be kept apart from other canaries, 
this is obvious to the most casual observer.— 
A. D’A. 


Angora rabbits.— I have kept and bred 
almost every variety of rabbit for many years, 
and I beg to state that I have never heard of any 
buck ever being allowed to run with the doe, 
w'hen about to be or after she has littered. Who¬ 
ever may be the author of the book “ E. R. P.” 
refers to, I would candidly tell him that his 
writings were “ scraps and scrapings,” not practical 
knowledge, therefore such should not be relied 
upon. If “ E. R. P.” wishes to be convinced of the 
above facts, let him put a buck with a doe that 
has young, say, a week old ; let him stay only 
a night, and your correspondent will in the morn¬ 
ing witness one of the most dreadful of sights, 
viz., the young will be scattered all over the 
hutch, and perhaps the greater part of them 
eaten, it being both the buck’s and doe’s work, 
for the latter would most likely kill them as soon 
as the buck was put in.— G. W. C. Carter. 

Tortoises. —In reply to “ Carolina ” I may 
say that some relatives of mine in the West of 
England have had a tortoise in their family for 
over fifty years. He feeds on Dandelion and 
a variety of vegetables. Strawberries he is 
extremely fond of, and will travel a long dis¬ 
tance across the garden to get at them. He takes 
care of himself in winter, burrowing more or less 
according to the degree of cold. The tortoise is 
a vegetable feeder and therefore useless for 
cockroaches. I know of one instance in the same 
neighbourhood where a pair of tortoises \frere 
kept in a garden. The female laid eggs in a 
flower bed ; they were removed by the gardener 
to a hot-house, w'here they were hatched, and 
the young ones throve.—B. H. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


How I made good soup from kitohen 
waste. — J. J. P .—A piece of bacon and some 
Peas had been boiled the other day, the liquor 
from both and the Pea shells had been saved for 
making soup. Removing the fat, I put three pints 
of each liquor into a saucepan, wntli the shank 
bone of a leg of mutton, half a pound of bread 
scraps, half a stick of Rhubarb, one pound of the 
Pea shells w ell washed, three lumps of sugar, one 
Onion, six outside Lettuce leaves, the peel of a 
Cucumber saved from previous day, a good sprig 
each of Nasturtium, Parsley, Mint, and Thyme ; 

I let it boil until the Onion w'as quite tender, 
then, removing the bone, pounded the w’hole 
through a colander and added a tablespoonful of 
Pea flour, salt to taste, and a little gravy colour¬ 
ing, and after one boil up, poured it on to a tea¬ 
spoonful of Worcester sauce in the tureen.— 
Thrifty. 

French recipe for cooking French 
Beans. —Boil them in the English manner for 
tw'elve minutes, strain them. Put into a flat stew’- 
pan, one teaspoonful of chopped Ooions, fry 
lightly in butter, sprinkle them with flour and 
add enough water that the beans were boiled 
in to make sufficient sauce. Put in the Beans 
with a bunch of Parsley or Savory ( Sat urjas hor- 
tensis ); season to taste. When the Beans are 
cooked incorporate the yokes of two eggs, taking 
care not to curdle the sauce. Add a piece of 
butter and serve.—W. S. 

Preflervingr Peas. —What is the l»est ami cheapest 
way of preserving Peas for winter use, to eat like fresh 
ones ?— Ecclks. 
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BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

SOLID&TUBULAR BAR FENCING 

Iron Hurdles, Garden Seats, &c., &c. 


BEE THE NEW 

American Lawn Mower 

The ‘PRESIDENT,’ 

W Awarded Twenty-four First 
X Gold, Silver, and Bronze 
X Medals at Exhibitions iu 

k X America and Europe. 

\\ Carriage pau! to any Sta- 


THE BRADQA1E PARK 
8EAT. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Hurdles, Gates, and all kinli ot 
Iron and Wire Fencing, Ac., free on application. 

-- 4 ‘4 

VICTORIA WORKS, Wolverhampton, 

And 3, Crooked Lane, King William Street, London, E.C. 


PRETTY VILLA GREENHOUSES 


Dawson Street, Dublin 


Good workmanship, best materials, lowest prices In 
the kingdom. Estimates for Conservatories, Green¬ 
houses, Ac., to any plans, free of charge. 

Catalogues 12 stamps Illustrated lists post Jree. 

Ladies and gentlemen waited upon by special appoint¬ 
ment 


LAWN MOWERS 

IS vtr cent, for cash off makers’ trices 

CARRIAGE PAID. 


“Gather honey from your flowers.' 

Neighbour’s Celebrated Bee-hives 

For taking Honey without the destruction of the Bees. 
Philadelphia Exhibition, 1876. Paris Exhibition, 1878. 

~ Three Silver Medals 

/X awarded to 

-X 1 .- y Geo. Neighbour A Sons. 

NEIGHBOUR'S 

> 1 } Cottage Bee-hive 

Ab originally introduced 
{ ' f j •*TzCf\ by George Neighbour A 

r f < / Sons, working Three 


These frames are made of the best Red Deal thoroughly* 
seasoned Lights, 2 in. thick, and are so made that they can I 


put together in a few minutes by the gardener without 
screws. Glazed with 21-oz. British sheet glass, and painted 
four coats. Delivered free to any station in England snd 
Wale*. 

1 light, 6 ft. by 4 ft. .. £2 2s. 0<L Packing case .. 4 a M. 

2 „ 6ft. by 8 ft. . £3 10s. Od. „ „ .. >01 

3 „ 6 ft by 12ft. .. £4 17s. 6iL ..w-01 

Half allowed for packing case returned, carriage pail 

Lights only, 6 ft. by 4 ft., painted 4 coats and glazed .. 1» 
„ „ „ painted and unglazed .. » 

Always in stock. 

Messenger & CJo., Loughboro’, Leicestershire 


Cheap Heating Apparatus for Small Greenhouses 

emu* PRICES, complete: . 

fWt No. 1, £3 15 6 I No. 3. £4 5 6 j 


Straw'. It has Three 
Windows in the Lower 
Hive. 

This Hive will be found 
to possess many practi¬ 
cal advantages, and is 
more easy of manage¬ 
ment than any other 
Bee-hive that has been 
Introduced. 

Pries, complete, £1 15 0 
Stand for ditto, 0 10 6 


manufacturers, 

NORWICH. 

or ixriu>vn> 

CARDEN 

FURNITURE. 

Illustratei Cata lof*. 
fros ty pod. 


Our " Champion ” Boiler will burn 12 hours without attention 

Q. WILCOX A CO., Hot-water Engineers and Boiler 
Makers, 85, Old Street, London. 

Estimates and Price Lists free. All descriptions of BOILERS, 
PIPES, and FITTINGS in Stock. 


75 PER CENT." LESS FUEL BURNT. 




PERFECTION AND ECONOMY IN COOKERY. 
Insuring Perfect Combustion, thus Curing Smoky Chimneys 
. , by using the ‘PATENT TREASURE " 
“COOKIJN Gr E. 3 ' 

Unsurpassed for Durability and Depth of Oven and Capacity 
of Boiler. May be placed anywhere. Cannot get out of order. 
Illustrated Price books Post Free. 

T. J. CONSTANTINE, 01, Fleet Street, E.C. 

ESTABLISHED A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
N.B.—Cheapest coal most suitable. 


whilst supers are on. This Hive nffonls remarkable facility 
for manipulation, because the frames can also be taken out 
from top as with other Frame Hives, and at the same time 
affords great opportunity for full inspection, having glass on 
three sides, closed with shutters. 

Price, complete with Cover and Stand, 42 s. 


also Bar Frame 


m. t rw, tumy/icic u* tt/t is is ex # u/tu uuwiu, ’*4*0. , UUMJ JJUI T TiimC 

Hives of most approved construction, at 7s. 6 d., 12s. 6 d. to 15*. 
each. 

“THE APIARY,” by Alfred Neighbour, 5*., postage 
5<L A newly-arranged catalogue of other improved Hives 
and Appliances, with Drawings and Prices, sent on receipt of 
Two Stamps. 

GEORGE NEIGHBOUR & SONS, 

27, High Holborn, W.C., A 140, Regent Street, London, W 


BREATH 

SECURED BY 
\\ USING 

Hooper’s 
1 lliCachous 


h,neeuveness cuinoiueu wn.it simpm-ti). * y- - 

Tw o dozen carriage paid, and 5 per cent, discount tor « 
with order. Sample forwanled free by post for l» rj 
REYNOLDS A CO., 57, New Compton Street. London * 
Illustrated and priced catalogue of Wire Netting, r°u 
Yard Appliances, Ac., foi warded post free._ 

PLASTIC STOCKINGS, for Vi 
/C ^\ -I- 1 cose and Weakness, 5s. Knee Cap*, J 
/fl Rings, Anklets, 3s. 6d., and 4s. Shoal 

( l I Braces, 7a 6d. ; prevent stooping. Mocjn 

l I Rupture Truss (no springs), 12s. fid Soman 

V for deafness. 2s. 6d. Railway and NigMi 

——MLLLIK1N A LAWLEY, 1C5, Strand. 
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after analysis, to be 
perfectly harmless 
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COOOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 

Br Chubb’s Patent Process, as supplied to all the Royal 
Gardens and Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful at all 
Muons. Invaluable for Potting, Plunging, Forcing, Fern* 
met, Strawberries, Bedding-out Plants, Ac. Destroys all 
tings and insects. July 1,1882. 

In consequence of the great scarcity of Husks and 
enormous Continental demand for our “Refuse," we 
are compelled from this date to advance prices as 
follows, and only orders accompanied by remittance 
will receive attention (in rotation). We also find it 
Decenary to caution purchasers to beware of spurious 
imitations, and buy the genuine Refuse direct. Sacks, Is. 6 d. 
each: 10 neks, 13s.; 15 sacks, 18s.; 20 sacks, 23s.; 30 sacks, 
3 flu (all sacks included)* truck load, free on rail, £ 2 . 
limited quantities of P.M. special quality granulated, in 
sets only, 2s, 6 d. each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for potting 
snd use In conservatory. Terms, strictly cash with order. 
To obtsin the genuine article, buy direct from the manufac¬ 
turers, CHUBB, ROUND A CO., Fibre Works, West Ferry 
Eoad, MUhrall, London, E. _ 


For beautiful Flowers and Fruits use J. HaoARTY'S 
“GARDEN REQUISITES,” 
at reduced Prices. 

HOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-bushel bag, 
U Is. 3d. *30 for 30s., bogs included; truck (loose), 35s. jlSelec¬ 
ted Orchid Peat, 5a. 6 tL per sack, 5 for 25s.; Best Brown 
Fibiotu Peat, 5s. per sack, 5 for 22s. 6 d.; Black Fibrous 
Pest. 4s. 6 d_ per sack, 5 for 20s., sacks 4d. each; Coarse Silver 
Hand, la. fid. per bushel; Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, 
utd Feat Mould, Is. per bushel. Manures of all kinds; 
fresh Sphagnum, Garden Sticks and Labels, Russia Mats, 
tc. Tobaooo Cloth and Paper. The best i mp orted. Oloth, 
8 A pgr ftk.: Speciality Paper, 10<L per lb. Write for Price 
List,—J. HAGARTY, Garden Requisite Stores, Union 
Chambers, Wormwood Street. Old Broad 8 treet, London, E.C. 


HARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fibre 

U Refuse, 4d. per bushel, 100 for 25s.; truck (loose). 40s. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6 d. per sack. 5 sacks 25a., 
nets id. each. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per sack, 5 sacks 22 s., 
sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand—la. 9a. per bushel, 15s. half 
ton. 26a. per ton : in 2 bushel bags, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel. Sphagnum 
Mon, 8 s. 6 cL per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, Virgin 
Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats, Ac. Write for free 
Price List, H. G. SMYTH, 17a, Coal Yard, Drury Lane (late 
of Castle Street. Long Acre). 


TjENYN’S unrivalled TOBACCO CLOTH and 

•U PAPER-Paper, 7<L per lb., 14 lbs, 8 s.; Cloth, 8 <Lper lb., 
Bibs., 8b. ; Roll paper, 9<L per lb.-J. DENYN, 73, " 

«ham Road, Clapton._ 


pOCOAtNUT FIBRE REFUSE, best quality, 

v 4 bushel bag, Is. id.; 15 bags, 14s.; 30 bags. 26s.; truck 
load, 33a Garden requisites.—A. FOULON, 32jjt. Mary Axe . 

flONCENTRATED TOWN MANURE, con- 

\J taiuing 8 per cent, ammonia, equal to 35 per cent, sul¬ 
phate of ammonia. Delivered at Warrington Stations in bags- 
of 2 cwt. each, at £7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, 
Town Hall , Warrington. _ 

rjHARCOAL, finely powdered, invaluable for 
U lawns and old gardens; prevents olubbing in Cabbages. 
Price 25s. per ton, in baa, at Warrington Stations, or 2s. 6d. 
per 2 cwt. oag.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisanoes, Town Hall, 
Warrington. 


packets, post free, from T. LL HARE, Bulb Grower, Ac., 
Hittingboume, Kent._[2038 


pXTRA stout and strong TANNED NETTING, 

A* 2 yards wide, l|d. per yard; 4 yards wide, 3d. per 
pd; 2yards wide, lOajper 100 yards; 4 yards wide, 20s. per 
100 yds. NEW TWINE NETTING, 1 in. mesh, 1 yd. wide. 
M; 2 ya rds wide, id.; 4 yards wide, 8 d. per yard. GARDEN 
NETTING, 50 inches wide, 9 meshes to the square inch, 7d. 
KT/ard. TIFFANY, 20 yards by 1 yard, 3s. 4d,, or2Jd. yard. 
-W. CULLING FORD, Forest Gate, London, E. 

PXTRA Stout Thick TANNED GARDEN 

~ NETTING, 1 . 2, 3. 4 yds. wide. Id. per square yd.; 200 
gn, 15s. Strong netting, same widths, fd. per square yd.; 
sWijda., 10s. Whole nets, averaging 10 yds. by 45, £1 10s. 
Curtonen’ recommendations if desired.—SMITH, 9, Mary's 
Twice, Newtown, Huntingdon. 


PAINT. — Large Quantity for sale specially 

“ nspared for Horticultural buildings, greenhouses, 
•a, Sid, per lb., all colours; improved zinc white paint, 4£d. 
. i w hR* l ead. 23s. cwt.: fine oak varnish, 7s gallon ; cash.— 
A UUEXB&Co., Paint Manufacturers, 129, London lid., S.E. 

ffflTHBW GARDEN HOSE, made upon the 

A flrindpl* of the fire hose used by Captain Shaw, OTB., Chief 
Officer Of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. It is much cheaper 
Mid far more durable than white rubber or fabric hose* 
fnvats customers supplied at trade prices. Sample free.— 
KESRTWEATHEK A SONS, 63, Long Acre, London. W.0. 
Works: Gree nwi ch. 


A FEWGarden Seats (5 ft. to 6 ft. long, wood) 

~ to be sold cheap, quite new; lawn mowers from 21 s.; 
Baa Syringes, Watering Cans, Garden Hose, and Virgin 
Cork at JOHN ADAMS', Ironmonger, Leicester. Carriage 
paid on orders over £ 2 . 


VIRGIN CORK.—Handsome Pieces, lightest, 
J, therefore cheapest; 112 lb., 18s. 6 d. t ; 56 lb., fls. 6 d.; 
28 lb., 6 s. fld.—WATSON A SCULL, 90, Lower Thames 
street. London. E.C. 


GREENHOUSES B'OR THE MILLION.— 

Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 ft. by 7 ft., £4, 
Ccrnjervatory, 12 ft. by 8 ft., £ 8 . Vinery, 20 ft., £7. Tenant’s 
Fixtures. Drawings, 3 d. — Yorkshire Horticultural Works. 
Wadhill, Bhipiev. _[2040 


A WORKING GARDENER seeks a situation ; 

** married, no encumbrance ; thoroughly understands 
pass, flower, and kitchen garden: seventeen years' expen¬ 
se.-Address, WM. MORETON, Tupton Hall, near Ches- 
fofidd. Derbyshire._[1992 


TO NURSERYMEN AND FLORISTS.-To 

“■ let, a capital productive garden, close to Romford 
Hoad, 150 ft deep, 105 ft wide, with the use of a well-fitted 
_Prenhouse t 100 ft. long —Apply, 328, Romford Road, E. 


J STEVENS’ 


HORTICULTURAL* 
^SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. Esta- 
780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
QB application, or poet free. 


Tit PMither begs to announce that the pocUimc of Adver- 
tunmnu cannot be nettled beforehand, nor can emu guarantee 
m'w* for the continued repetition of the eqme J da 
M ncauive mrii UjQ r 


JTTST BEADY, PBICH 12a. 

THE GARDEN, VOLUME XXI. 

It contains numerous engravings and the following beautiful coloured plates :— 


APPLE, STONE’S 
BEGONIA SOCOTRANA 
BIGNONIA VENUSTA 
BRODI&A LAXA AND VARS. 
CAMPANULA ALLIONI 
CANNA IRIDIFLORA EHEMANNI 
CATTLEYA AUREA 
CATTLEYA GIGAS 
CHRYSANTHEMUM CORONA- 
RIUM VARS. 

CINERARIAS, GROUP OF 
DOUBLE FLOWERED 


CYPRIPEDIUM IN 8 IGNE PUNC- 
TATUM VIOLACEUM AND 
MAULEI 

DISA GRA DIFLORA SUPERB A 
BARRELLt 

IRIS KAEMPFERI VARS. 

LILIUM LEICHTLINI 
MASCARENHAI3IA CURNOWI- 
ANA 

MESOSPINIDIUM VULCANICUM 
MODIOLA GERANIOIDRS 
NBRINES. GROUP OF 


NYMPH.EA TUBEROSA 
ODONTOGLOS3UM EXCELLEN3 
AND PKSCATORBI 
ODONTOGLOSSUM HEBRAICUM 
PELARGONIUMS, GROUP OF 
IVY-LKAVED 

PHAL^NOPSIS INTERMEDIA 
PORTE! 

SALVIAS, WINTER - BLOOMING 

6 varieties 

VANDA (XERULRA 


All the volumes of THE GARDEN can toe had. Price—Vola. I. to XVIII., 
18a each; Vol. XIX. and subsequent volumes, 12s. eaoh. 

London : The Gardes Office, 87, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C, and of all booksellers, and at the 

Railway Bookstalls. 


** So Idal bortleoltarel Ouxw Dot... Ciuntob. " Tb« bat gudeutf 

Mper M.r pubUaltad is K.|lud or kn; other country.Pn»n Unnuiom, Nr 
York. “To, O&bbbm i* the bat or*Biui*d tnl nwt Inlcnutinf journal ol iU kin 
■ John Ln>M, Bruueu. M ThM ei«*U«il periodic*!. Tie*, Ubbbim.’*- 
Q»«h Briti.h Maun. “ Ii decidedly tuperUr hi uij uf the older juurue 


of the one ktne ' CuiULrt Mooite, Botanic Unde 
of IU merit I think l.oouhl 1 
rilbUy.”—iloxu Mumru. 


Weekly, 4d. 


Monthly, Is. 6d. 


THE GARDEN 

Of last week contains a Coloured Plate of 

EPIGjEA hepens, 

And the following Articles, Notes, and Illustrations :— 


Alex. Palace show.. 
Alstrocmerla anrantiaca 
Amaryllis reticulata 
Antirrhinums * 

Apricots 

Arnebia echioides 
Bamboos, hardy 
Begonias, show of 
Bouvardias 
Bougainvillea glabra 
Broccoli, culture of 
Burdocks 

Campanula latifolla war. 
Campanulas 
Carnations, tree 
Celesia pyramidal is 
Cherry trees 
Chrysobactron Hooker! 
Colutea fruteecens 
Cypripedlum spectabile 
Disa grandiflora 
Electric light, the 
Epigtea repens 
Eryngium glsciale 
Euphoroia jacquiniseflora 
Evergreens, planting 
Flowers from Rothesay 
Foxglove, a 
Fruit crops, the 
Gaillardia grandiflora 
Gardeners, Flourish > 
Geraniums , 
Geranium, the 
Gesncras 

Gloxinias from Dorking 
Grapes, diseased 
Grass, Gardener’s Garter 
Groom, Mr. .T. 

Hablitzia tamnoldes 
Hypericum Scouleri 
Hypericums, two 
Iris aurea 
Irises, Flag 
Itea virginiana 
Kalraia latifolla 
Kalmias, soil for 
Lachenalias 
L&pngeria rosea 
Larkspurs, perennial 
Liiium Parry! 

Llnarias 

Lobelia, prize while 
Lonicera Halieana 
Lychnis Haageana 
Melon disease 
Melons in pots 
Mignonette 
Mushrooms, outdoor 
Notes from Newry 


Orchis maculate superba 
Psconles, herbaceous 
Pansies 

Pansy K. of Yellows 
Pansy, the doable 
Pap&ver apulum 
Parks, the London 
Pea, the Blue 
Peaches outdoors 
Peaches, sunshine for 
Phlox amccna j 
Phyllocactus, a 
Pinks, border 
Plants, hardy 
Plants, propagating 
Plants, winter blooming 
Plums in pots 
Potato disease 
Primrose, naturalising 
Primula sikkimensls 
Primulas 

Privet, dwarf Chicese 
Pyrethrums, double 
Ramble, a sub alpine 
Raphiolepls japonica 
Robinia viscosa 
Rogeraia podopbylla 
Rose fallacies 
Rose, the best 
Rose White Pet 
Roses, Briar 
Roses, climbing 
Roses in pots 
Scabiosa atropurpurea 
Seeds, testing 
8 ericographis Ghiesbreghti 
Sidalcea Candida 
Solomon’s Seal 
Spirasa DouglasI 
Spines palmata 
Strawberries, flavour of 
Sweet William, double 
Tree guards 
Trichiniura Mangles! 
Tropajolum polyphyllum 
Utricularia Kndressl 
Vanda* from B. of Allan 
Victoria regia 
Vine large 
Vine borders 
Vine rods, distance for 
Violets 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Raphtolepis Japonica 
Solomon’s Seal 
Tree guard, a 


THE GARDEN, with a fine Coloured Plate each week, 
4d.; Monthly Parts, Is. Gd.—Offioe, 37, Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


T OOK to your Window Plants.—A handy book 
JLl on Window Gardening, by H. C. Stewart, F.R.C.S., 
Treasurer to North Saint Marylebone Flower Show Com¬ 
mittee. Third edition. " It is an excellent book. We re¬ 
commend promoters of window gardening to distribute 
copies among Iheir poorer neighbours."— Gardener'« Maga¬ 
zine. "—BARRETT & SON, 6 , Church Street, N.W. Price 
3d., per post, 3id. 


HARDENING GUIDE, by HOOPER.-Finest 

IT work in our language for the guidance of the amateur 
With it he may learn all he requires to know of flower, vege¬ 
table, and fruit. Cloth, 2^4 pages, 600 illustrations, 2s. bd. 
(post free, 2s. lid.), of HOOPER A CO., Covent Garden, 
W.C., and Booksellers. 


T AWN SAND, for destroying Daisies, Dande- 

AJ lions, Plantains, Ribbed Grass, Thistle, and other weeds 
on Lawns, Croquet Grounds, Bowling Greens, Parks, etc., at 
the same time acting as a fertiliser, and improving the growth 
and colour of the Grass Price in tins. Is., 2s. 6 d., and 5 s. each: 
in kegs, 10s., 19s., and 36s. each. 

OTANDEN’S MANURE for promoting a rapid, 

healthy, robust growth, an early maturity, improving the 
quality of vegetables, flavour of fruits, and heightening the 
colour and increasing the size of flowers. It is especially 
Invaluable to exhibitors and others whose aim is to exoeL ft 
is always of the same strength, certain and safe in all opera¬ 
tions, and is applied with but little time or labour. In tins. 
Is., 2s. Gd., 5s. 6 a, 10s. 6 dr 21s. each; and in kegB, 56lbs., 28s.; 
112 lbs., 66 s. each. 

HARDENER’S INSECTICIDE for destroying 

VT and preventing all the various Insects, Blights, and Mil¬ 
dews infesting plants and trees. Is is easily applied either by 
dipping, syringing, sponging, or as a winter dressing: does 
not require cleansing off with water; will not stain or injure 
any more than plain water the most delicate flower, fruits 
foliage, or root; gives the foliage a bright, clean, healthy 
appearance, aud promotes the growth of the plant. In jar*. 
Is. 6 d., 3s., 5s. 6 d., 10s. each; and in kegs, 28 lbs., 21s.; 56 lb.. 
42s.; 112 lbs., 84s. each. 

\hj ORM DESTROYER for eradicating every 

* ■ kind of worm from the roots of large specimen plants, 
pots, lawns, etc. It is easily and cheaply applied, and will 
not harm the most delicate plant. In bottles. Is., 2s. Gd.. 
7s., 12s. 6 d. each. 

HORRY, SOPER, FOWLER, & Co. (Limited), 

VJ Sole Manufacturers. Offices and Show Rooms: FINS- 

HESS-. IlSjfTHAMEaaSND® Sfi T °' MX ° 


niMMEL’S NEW SEASON PERFUMES, ex- 

Ao traoted direct from flowers with his patent Myrogene — 
White Heliotrope, White Pink, White Lilac, White Bose, 
Malvetta, Rose Laurel, Wallflower, Sweet Pea, Syringa. Ac 
All from 2s. 6 d.—EUGENE RIMMEL, 96, Strand; 128! 
Regent Street; and 24, Ooinhill, London; and 9, Boulevard 
des Capucines, Paris. 


fTHE AMATEUR’S GUINEA CRATE o 

A GARDEN POTS contains thirteen dozen POTS 
SAUCERS, and SEED PANS, from 3 in. to 8 in. in diameter 
including crate and carriage free to any goods station In 
England or Wales. Cash with order. NB.—Two-guinea 
crates will contain double value and pots up to 10 in. in 
diameter.—JOHN MATTHEWS, Royal Potteries, Weston- 
super-Mare;_ 


T A 8EMAINE FRANCAISJB, a Weekly 

AJ Newspaper and Review in French for the United King¬ 
dom.—Politics, Literature, Science, Art, Society, Varieties, 
Notes. For general and family reading. "WU1 be highly 
valued in households where French is cultivated.”—Quern 
Price 3d., at newsagents’ and bookstalls ; copy by post, 31 d 
in stamps.—37, Southampton S.,CoYent Garden, London W.C 


HST33R33Z. 


Page 

Annuals for greenhouse 242 
Aviary, how to build .. 251 

Bees.250 

Belgian canaries, breeding 251 
Biennials and perennials 244 
Canary losing feathers 251 

Capons .250 

Carnations A Picotecs.. 248 
Carrots, late sown .. 243 

Cherry gathering in Kent 248 
Cobtea scandens.. .. 242 

Cropping, successional.. 245 
Delphiniums .. .. 248 

Dianthus.244 

Emmets in frames .. 249 1 

Evergreens for windows 241 

Fern cases.241' 

Fowls, caponing .. .. 250 

Fruit, outdoor .. .. 245 

Fruit trees, renovating 248 

Fuchsias.244 

Fuchsias for greenhouse 242 
Gardeners emigrating .. 249 
Gardening for children 248! 
Gloxinias after flowering 242 
Grapes, packing .. .. 248,, 

Greenhouse plants in | 

summer. 242- 

Grevillea robusta in 241 

windows.241j 

Hardy flowers, notes on 247: 
Herbaceous borders .. 244 , 

Herbs . 245} | 

Hop as a climber .. 248; 
Hydrangeas, propagating 249; 
Lobelias for edgings .. 243: 
Maiden-hair Ferns, pot- ; 
ting .. .. .. 249 

Melons .24*1 

Mignonette, winter .. 242] 




Mushrooms on lawns .. 
Oleanders, propagating m 

Oxlips .$ 

Pteoniss, double .. ft 
Paxmies, planting .. ft 
Pansies and V iolas .. Wi 
Pansies, propagating .. 2A 
Pelargoniums, show .. ft 
Pheasants, rearing .. 2! 

Phloxes, tall .. .. 24 

Plants, greenhouse .. 24 
Plants, stove .. .. 24 

Pots, draining .. .. 2i 

Poultry, feeding.. .. 2! 

Primroses.ft 

Primulas, culture of .. ft 
Pteris serrulata .. .. ft 

Pullets laying early .. 2f 
Rabbits, Angora.. . ^ 21 

Reseda odorata .. ..ft 

Roses, bush .. ..ft 

Roses, dwarf .. .. ft 

Roses for surburban gar¬ 
dens .ft 

Roses,pruning .. .. ft 

Roses, standard .. .. 24 

Season of vegetables ;. ft 
81ugs in gardens.. .. 24 

Soup from kitchen waste 2C 
Spinach, winter .. .. ft 

Tomatoes.ft 

Tomatoes for profit .. ft 

Tortoises.2! 

Vegetables, season of .. ft 
Vine borders, renovating ft 
Vines, treatment of .. ft 

Violets .ft 

Wild flowers in the house 24 
Zinnias, double .. .. 24 
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SEEDS FOR SUMMER SOWING. 


E 


A few really Choice Packets, poet free, for stampe, Ac 

UNSOLICITED EVIDENCE OF QUALITY. 

Prom David B. Clarke, Esq., 31, Waterloo Street, Glas- 
-ow.—“ The Beetle I got from you laat year through a friend 
ive pleaeed me very well." Feb. 27,1882. 

From the Gardener at Bennington Rectory, Stevenage. 
Herts, Jan. 26, 1882.—“Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Mills were well 
pleaeed with the supplies I had from you las year." 

From Mr. Wm. Pack, Leigh, Lancashire.—* I am very 
well pleased with the seeds you sent me.” May 6 , 1882. 

From Mr. C. J. Russell, Heathfleld, Sussex.— Your 
seedB hate given me great satisfaction last year." Jan. 18, 
1882. 

From A O. Bartholomew, Esq., Park House, Reading, 
England —“The seeds you sent me gave great satisfaction. 
Feb. 8 , 1882. 

From W. H. Rumlky, Esq., Marlborough Park, Belfast.— 
“ The seeds I got in your establishment last summer proved 
such gems. I send you another order. “ March 13, 1882. 

From Mr. John Richardson, Elm Cottage, Rawcliffe, 
Selby. England.—“Your Stocks were the admiration of all 
who saw them last year.” May 8 , 1882. 

Per pkt.—s. d. 

Auricula alpina, ex. ex. quality .. .. 6 <L and 1 0 

Begonia erecta, ex. ex. quality .. .. ,m \ . 

Begonia semperflorens rosea .. .. .. •• 2 ^ 

Begonia, tuberous-rooted double, finest quality .. 2 b 

Calceolaria, extra fine, trial packet .. .. 6 d. and 1 0 

Cineraria, extra fine quality .. .. • • <*1- au< J } 0 

Cyclamen gigauteuin uuiversum, ex. ex. 2s. Od. and 3 6 

Genista fragrans, tine pot plant .. .. ..0 6 

Gloxinia, the finest in the World .. .. ..16 

Carnation, dwarf scarlet Grenadier, fine market plant, 

most proliferous bloom .. .. ..10 

Carnation. Picotee, and Pink, finest French seed, ex. ex. 1 0 
Mimulus, the Clapham strain, ex. ex. .. ..06 

PanBy, extra fine Belgian .. .. .. 6 d. and 1 0 

do. grand moculata, cx. ex. .. .. ..26 

do. Paris Exhibition .. .. .. ..10 

do. Emperor William .0 6 

do. Blue Beard .. .. .. .. ..06 

do. Ouadrlcolor .. .. .. .. ..06 

do. New striped, ex. .. .. .. ..0 6 

do. Dr. Faust, black .. .. ..06 

Polyanthus, Floors Castle Gold-laced .. .. ..06 

do. Hoee-in-Uose .. ..10 

do. New fancy, ex., ex. .. .. 6 d. and 1 0 

Pelargonium, Lemoine's zonule ..16 

Primula, Chinese double forms for bouquets .. ..26 

do. Chinese, extra fine Covent Garden, Is., Is. 6 d. 2 6 
do. alpinee, in collection of six gems, for rock work 4 6 
Canterbury Bells, new double rose .. ..06 

do. frilled white .. .. ..0 6 

do. 14 vars., mixed, ex. ex. ..3d. and 0 6 

Clianthus puniceus (Lobster’B-claw Plant) ..06 

Dianthus alpinus. a gem for rockwork, rare in seed .. 10 
Honesty, early crimson, beautiful .. .. ..03 

May Weed (the double white biennial Chrysanthemum) 0 3 
Scabious, extra fine double .. ..03 

Stock, biennial sorts, for next year’s bloom, 6 varieties, 

separate .. .. .. .. • • ..20 

(includes Corbeille and New Canary Yellow). 

Thrift for edgings, five colours for Is. 3d. .. ..06 

Viola. Dixon s mixed hybrids .. .. .. ..06 

Wallflower, double German, ex. ex. .. .. 4d. and 0 6 

do. early Borts, Harbinger, Cloth of Gold, Bel- 

voir Castle, Ac. .. .. ..03 

Write for Catalogue , post fret, for 3d. 

HARTLAND’8 

Old Established Seed Warehouse, 00RK. 


■KTOTICE.—Special Prices to Clear.—Carter’s 

ll grand new Coleus, 1882, 1 b. 2d. each, the set of six, 
6 s. 6 d.; twelve very choice Coleus, 2s. ; twenty-four ditto, 
3s. 6 d. Geranium I ve Got It, best white, first-class certifi¬ 
cate, 6 e. doz., 9d. each ; twelve very best, including I’ve Got 
It, G. H. Jacoby, 4s. ; twelve very best double, including 
double Guinea, 4b. ; twelve new and select double and single 
Ivy-leaf, 3s. 2d.; Cannell’s new bronze Zulu, two for Is. 2d.; 
Freak of Nature, three for Is. 2d. : Mrs. Parker, silver varie¬ 
gated, with splendid double pink flowers, a great acquisition. 
Is. 2d. each. Twelve Dahlias, all to name, best sorts only, 
3s. 6 d. Twelve splendid Fuchsias, including Lizzie Vidler, 
Hnowcloud, and Bland's new striped, 3s. 6 d. Twelve tuber¬ 
ous-rooted Begonias, Laine's strain, 4s., six, 2s. 2d. Twenty- 
four double Zinnias, Is. 2d. Heliotrope White Lady and 
Nwanley Giant, one each for Is. 2d. Cuttings of any above 
half price. Cuttiugs of CnarleB Darwin, double Dr. Denny, 
7d. each, two for Is. All free for cash with order. Send for 
our descriptive list, post free on application.—JONES A 
NORTH, Hop e Nursery, Lewisham, Ken t.__ 

Ferns I Ferns 11 Beautiful Ferns 111 
THE CELEBRATED DEVONSHIRE FERN 

•L PACKET, containing twenty of these most beautiful 
plants, many varieties, named, suitable for window gardening, 
table decoration, Ac., together with full printed oulturai 
directions and ample instructions for making rockeries and 
Wardian and other Fern cases. Price Is. 3d., free. ENGLISH 
MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS (Asplenium Adiantum nigrum), 
healthy plants, 9d. per dozen, free. 100 large assorted roots, 
is. 6 tl, not to include carriage.—J. SEWARD, Fernist, Barn- 
staple. _ (2042 


KING'S HOME-GROWN SEEDS 

&SsS fKESEBT SOWING. 

Post free. 


Post flree. 

Mr. O. Evans, Wells, says, “King* Champion Cabbage it 
the best groten, and for tarliintst none can compete xcith it." 

King’s Chaini ion Cabbage, the earliest, largest, and best, 
Is. per ounoe, 6 a. per jiacket. 

Giant Rocca Onion, improved stock, finest and best, 10d. 
per ounce, 6 d. per packet. 

King’s Winter Cos Lettuce, the best in cultivation, 6 d. and 
Is. per packet. 

King's Snowball Turnip, very quick growing, and white as 
snow, 4d. per ounce. 

China Rose Radish, splendid for winter use, Cd. per ounce. 

JOHN K. KING, Royal Seedsm&D, 

Coggeehall, Essex. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, 6 good plants, la 9d.; 

A liabrothaiunus elegans, choice for bloom in winter, 
scarlet, 3 good plants, la. 3d., free.—A SWANSON, Florist, 
Barton-on-Humber./*™* 

Digitized by \jOOQl£ 


JOHN GREEN 

Begs to offer the following, post or carriage free, for cash 
with order. All plants sent by post are carefully packed in 
tin cases, with dump moss, which is the only sure and safe 
method. Catalogue free for a penny stamp. 


Double white Primula, of 
which, says 7’he Garden, no 
better or more useful sort 
has yet been raised ; all true 
from cuttings (not seed¬ 
lings), 9d. each, 6 s. per doz. 

Primula fimbriata globosa, 
improved strains of fine 
compact growth, with finest 
fringed flowers, Is. 6 d. and 
2 s. per doz. 

Primula tilicifolia, beautiful 
Fern-leaved varieties, very 
ornamental, 2 s. and 2 s. 6 d. 
pei doz. 

Cinerarias (Carters' superb 
strain), none better grown, 
Is. 6 d. and 2 s. doz. 

Lobelia fulgeus, splendid in 
the autumn either in pots 
or the border, flowers very 
rich cardinal colour, 9d. 
each ; 3 for 2s. ; 6 s. per doz. 

Coleus, 6 beautiful high 
coloured vars. foi Is. 3d. 

6 magnificent new vars. 
for 2 s. 6 d. 

Dolly Vaxden (new, 1882), 
good plants, 5 b. each. 

Polyanthus, choice mixed. 
Is. doz. 

Carnation Souvenir de la Mai 
maison, 2 s. each 


Zonal Pelargoniums (for pot 
culture), 6 extra fine var. 
for 3s.; 6 finest new 
var. for be. 

Charles Darwin (new), 
first-class certificate of 
R.H. 8 ., 2s. each. 

La France, rich violet- 
solferino, 2 s. each 

Foliage Geraniums, 6 beauti¬ 
ful var. for 2 s. 

Show Pelargoniums, 6 vars. 
for 2 a. 

Scented - leaf Geraniums, 3 
vars. for Is.; 6 vars. for 2 s. 

Begonias, winter flowering, 
3 var.. Is. 6 d. 

Alpine Auriculas. 2s. 6 d. doz. 

Fuchsias, 12 exhibition var., 
very choice, for 4a. 6 d. ; 
6 exhibition var. for 
2 s. 6 d.; 12 fine decora 
tive var. for 2 a. 6 d.; 6 
decorative var. for ls. 6 d. 

Trumpeter, new. Is. each 

Phlox (herbaceous), named 
var., 4a. 6 d. doz. 

Sparm&nnia africana, 6 d. each 

Passiflora ccerulea, 6 d. each 

Scarlet Musk, 2 for la. 

Stephanotis floribunda, Is. 
each 

Tacaonia Van Volxemi, 6 d. 
each 


FLANTS-FOST FREE. 

Per doz.—s. d. 

Geraniums, scarlet, white, pink, and crimson .. ..16 

Geranium Madame Amelie Baltet (double white) 2 0 

Geranium Wonderful (semi-double scarlet) .. 2 0 

Geranium Madame Thibaut (semi-double pink).. .. 2 0 
Verbenas, good strong plants, well rooted .. ..20 

Pansies, chiefly faacy varieties .16 

Ageratum Countess of Stair, dwarf, splendid for cutting 1 6 
Lobelia Emperor William, Fuchsias, Heliotrope (or Cherry 
Pie). Tagetes, Pyrethrums. and small plants of any of the 
above, Is. per dozen ; not less than one shilling’s-worth sent, 
or less than three of a sor at this price. Stamps or P.O.O. to 
J. L. Watson , Manor Rd. Nursery, Gravesend 
ANE DOZEN beautiful Greenhouse or Window 

U Plants, correctly named, free by post for 2 s. Cuttings 
of same, half price.—W. SANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, 

Staffordshire__ 

DANSY SEED carefully collected from finest 

JL exhibition flowers only. Finest Belgian or Fancy, and 

finest English or Show, 200 seeds of either variety, or 100 of 
each, free by post for 12 stamps.—WM. SANDERS, The Gar 
dens, Leek, Staffordshire._ 


Plumbago capensis, 6 d. each. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS. — MARSHAL 

O MACMAHON.—This is without doubt one of tho very 
best Strawberries in cultivation, either for forcing or for the 
garden. It is very hardy and prolific, wonderfully compact 
in habit, while the fruit is good in flavour and of a particular 
bright and pleasing colour; highly recommended; 6 s. per 
100, Is. 3d. per doz. PRESIDENT, a well-known favourite 
6 s. per 100, Is. 3d. doz. 8 r Joseph Paxton, a most useful 
variety, forces well, and is a great cropper, 6 s. per 100, Is. 3d. 
per doz. Vicomtease H^ricart de Thury, 6 s. per 100, Is. 3d. 
per doz. James Veitch, one of the largest in cultivation, 6 s. 
per 100, Is. 3d. per doz. 

JOHN GREEN, 

The Floral Nurseries, Iboipe, Norwich 


SMITH’S 

Seeds of Florists' Flowers 

FROM NOTED .(• MAGNIFICENT STRA INS, 

Which can be recommended with the greatest confidence. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

SEED MERCHANTS AND NURSERYMEN, 

WORCESTER. 


TENNIS.—The finest close growing evergreen 
J- GRASS SEEDS for LAWN 8 ° Is. per lb GltlsS 
SEEDS for all purposes and all soils; advice freely riven. A 
nobleman's gardener writes: “ Knowing how difficult it is to 
obtain pure stocks of Grass seeds, even when price is a secon¬ 
dary consideration, I write to say the supply I obtained from 
you for our now terrace lawns has given great latiafiction 
Although it was not sown till the middle of July, ve now 
(October 18 of same year) have a nice close turf, composed of 
the finest dwarf permanent Grasses—quite free from weeds 
or objectionable kinds." Another customer writes; “ Please 
send me three bushels of the very beet Lawn Gnus 8 «ds, 
suitable for an exceedingly hot upland soil, without any mix¬ 
ture of Clover. The seed 1 have had of you has been the only 
kind which has been able to resist the influence of the tun 
and drought upon my thin, gravelly soil.” — RICHARD 
SMITH and CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Wor¬ 
cester. Established 1804 

PENNY PLANTS for the MILLION 

-L The following are now offered in good plant*: 1 } 
Fuchsias, specially for pots or the border, la; 12 yel¬ 
low Calceolarias, Is.; 12 bedding Cupheas, la ; 12 miou 
single Geraniums, Is. ; 12 various double Geranium*, la; 
12 Heliotropes, la.; 12 white Paris Marguerite, fine for back 
row or for pots. Is. ; 12 dark blue Ageratum, la; 12 large 
Victoria Daisies, 1 b. ; 12 Polyanthus, 1 b. ; 12 scarlet Gtrv 
niums, Is. ; 12 pink Geraniums, Is. ; 12 Coleus Verachaffelli, 
best for bedding,Is.; 12 Chrysanthemums.PoiHponejJ&pine*, 
and large-flowerid, Is. ; 12 Myosotis (Cliveden Forget-mt- 
not), Is.; 12 Sweet Williams, Auricula-eyed, la ; 12 d»»ri 
white Ageratuins, la. ; 12 Coleus, tine for pots, la ; 12 dwarf 
blue Lobelia, Is. ; 12 IreBinc Linden!, is.; 12 vuiegitcd- 
leuved Geraniums, 1b. ; 12 scarlet bedding Tropaolums, k; 
12 white Geraniums, Is. Any of the above plant* «ent port 
free at Is. per dozen, all in good plants. Orders of Ida uni 
upwards, if desired, sent in boxes per rail, carriage paid to 
Loudon, from B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, 8 u*wi. 


FERNS A SPECIALITY- 

Special List (February, 1882), now ready. 

THE LARGEST STOCK in the greatest num 

JL her of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and green¬ 
house cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and other 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send for above list 
before buying elsewhere. Post free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots. 

Seller’s selection, 30a. per dozen. Purchaser's ditto, 36s. 
The above comprise all the best English and French raised 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Perpetual Polyantha, Teas, Hybrid Teas, 

and Perpetual Moss. 

Rosea of 1881 

Of above-named classes, 18s. to 24s. per dozen, in pots. 

Choice Roses. 

lea-scented, Hybrid Tea, Noisette, China, and Bourbon, 
18s. to 24s. per dozen ; strong plants, in ]*ot*. 

Descriptive List on aj>plicatU.n>. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO„ 

NURSERYMEN AND SEED MERCHANTS, 

WORCESTER. 


I70NAL GERANIUMS from B. W. Knightu 

LX unrivalled collection. Having one of the largest coUtc- 
tions extant, I am now enabled to offer 100 splendid Zorn) 
Geraniums, single and double, in 100 varieties, all true to 
name, for 16s., securely packed, carriage paid to Loudoo. 
Smaller quantities of special varieties post free. 

12 unrivalled vars. Zonal Geraniums, the pick of 1880, to. 

12 magnificent vars. Zoual Geraniums, 3e. 

12 vars. specially selected Zonal Geraniums of 1881,6*. 

12 superb vars. double Geraniums. 3e. 

12 extra select vars. double Geraniums of 1880, 4s. 

12 very Buperb new vars. double Geraniums of 1881,6* 

12 superb vars. Fuchsias for pots or borders, 2s. 

12 very superb vars. Fuchsias of 1879, 1880, 4i 
12 extra superb varieties Fuchsias of 1881, 6s., poet free. 

All the above in good plants from separate pots from 
B. W. KNIGHT, Florist. Battle, 8 uB*eri 

MEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE. - The earliest, 

XXL the largest, the finest in existence. Should be 
grown by all market gardeners. A correspondent write*under 
date June 12, 1882 : “ I have out Cabbages aince April • 
from the seed you sent me last year, and have an abundantt 
of them left averaging from 4 lb. to 6 lbs. in weight.’ Price 
Is. t>er oz. (post free). Special price per lb. on application-, 
STUART & MEIN, Kelso, N.B._ j 

fJEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. - Reduced 

Lw prices.—Four of the most magnificent varieties in euln 
vation—Lady Selbourne, Ksempfer, Delicata, BendOr, *.M 
the four, or Is. each. Older varieties, 500 distinct (indudo{ 
150 Pompones), strong rooted plants, 1 b. 6 <L dozen, 10s l&i 
larger plants, by rail, 2s. 61 L dozen, 15s. 100; cuttings 9d dotj 
5s. 100. These prices for remainder of^this season, and U 
my selection. Catalogue one stamp —N. DAVIS. 66 , n&red 
Road, Camberwell, London .___ J 

Golden Greenhouse Moss. 


fresh and healthy; succeeds admirably in a window Fern ciil 
(growing well all through last winter without any nre-n«v, 
very useful in the fernery, easily managed; briefly, ban n* 
teur’B plant. One plant, post free, 7<L, a pair for Ia.mm* 
and two other greenhouse Selaginellas, the three port tw 
for Is. 3d.-RYDER & SON, Sale, Ma nchester. _ 

ALLFlOWERS.—T he following very choki 

V V vars. at 8 d. per doz., 1 b. per 25, 3 s. 6 dL per 100 , p«* J 
carriage free; nice little neealing Harbinger. BwodKej 
Golden Tom Thumb, Hastings Dwarf -branching. Lw 
flowers were splendid last year.—RYDER k SON, 
Ma nch ester._______ 

CJWKET WILLIAMS, 6d. per doz.; lOd 

D 25 ; 3 s. per 100 ; post free. Nice little seedling 
Hunt’s Auricula-eyed varieties. Planted now will msir r■ 
established plants by winter and will blooin profusely 
spring. This fine old-fashioned flower mnkes a grand d'd J 
fora nominal outlay.-RYDER A SON, Sale,Manrbrttej 


■ROUBLE WALLFLOWERS —SeediSgT^ 

D choice Continental seed. Planted now will ® 


ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA - Sum 

Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn*w™H 
Anemone (see Gabdknino Illustrated. Septcmw 
1880), Is. each, post free.-GEORGE PHIPPEXj t**® 
Nursery. Oxford Road, Reading. Established 18h^_ 


F R PRESEN T 80 WIN G.—24 packets choices 

varieties, perennials and biennials, paper cm cninrow 
Ac., 2s. 2d. free; half. Is. 2d. free.-F. B. BAILED. 


man, 4, Market S treet, Westhounhton. ne ar Bolton- 

l7r~0 A _LAST CHANCE.— Is. 2d.-Thw 

J.H • cx U • dozen well-rooted flower 

ital order and 2 stamps.—P. J. KANE, Pi * 01 

Welt* 


for Is. 
series, 


Is, Co. Meath. 


MOW READY.—Asters, Stocks, Lobelias-| 

IN rilla. Cineraria maritima, and Chrysanthemum , 
ridgeanum, 50 for 1 a ; Verbenas. Is. 2d dot; 

Is. 2d -H. ROWLAND, Prince of Wale s Itotd; 
HERaNTUMS [from 1 >ots). -Vesuvius ^ 
LT Hogg, Stella, Master Christine, Is. 6 d., Mrs r« 
3 s. 6 d. dozen; reduction for 100 ; free for cash n 
BARTLE, Tyersall Hal!, Bradford.^_ _ £ 

fllNERARIAS, choicest strain. Strongi^ 

Lf pout free. Is. doz. ; 6 s. 100. — HENRY GOD 
Nurseryman, Stourbridge. 
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BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF 

D FLOWERS for screens and scrap books; 100 for 15s., 
fifty for 9s.. twelve for 2s. 6& Specimen plate post free for 3d. 
-The Publisher, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden. 

BEAUTIFUL”FLOWERS and BEAUTIFUL 

D GARDENS at a minimum of cost by sowing choice 
*eeda Descriptive list on application. Quality is evidenced 
by numerous unsolicited testimonials, of which the following 
i* in example : *' The Asters and Stocks I hod from you last 
year were very beautiful, and spoken of by everybody who 
taw them as being the best they nad ever seen."—RICHARD 
SMITH 4 OO.. Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Worcester. 

Ifin HERB EOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

lUv for 25s —.u.chard Smith k Co.'s selection of the 
above contains a m. st interesting and valuable assortment of 
beautiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as 
to produce flowers and render the garden attractive all 
through the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
SMITH k 00., Nurser ymen and Seed Merch ants. Worcester. 

CREEPERS for Walls, Trellises, &c., in great 

U variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
object may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
tod advice on application —RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Numrymen and Seed Merch ants, Worcester. _ 

STRAWBERRIES.—Strong roots for present 

U planting and for fruiting next year. 4s. per 100. Descrip¬ 
tive uat and price for plants in pots for forcing on applica¬ 
tion.— RICHARD SMITH k CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. _ 

DRAPE VINES and ORCHARD HOUSE 

TREE8 IN POT8.—Grape Vines, extra strong, short- 
jointed, and well ripened ; planting canes, 3s. 6iL to 6s. each ; 
-itra strong fruiting canes, 7s. 6d. to 10s. Orchard-house 
tree*, fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Plums, Cherries, Pears. Apples, and Figs. De¬ 
scriptive price list for Id. stamp.-RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Mercha nts, Worcester._ 

CJUMMER CHRYSANTHEMUMS. - Lord 

U Beaconsfleld, Sultan, Gladstone, 3 for 1 b. ; Old crimson 
Clove Carnations, 2 for Is. 2d. ; Petunias. Carter s New Km- 
J*ror,double, 3 varieties Is. ; single, 6 for Is. : Asters, splendid 
plant*. Emperor, Victoria, and Betteridges, 6d. doz. free; 
Carter * seed, cuttings, Violas, 12 varieties, 6*1. ; Old Crimson 
Clove Carnation, 4 for Is. : Pink Pipings, 6 varieties, choice, 
&L dozen; splendid double Daisies planted now increase 
largely. 4 named varieties. Is. dozen ; 3s. 6d. 100.—SMITH, 
9. Mary s Terrace. Newtown. Huntingdon. 

ul t ^mot~;sfawn^o8B0RK & sons 

desire to call the attention of all growers of Mush¬ 
room* to their celebrated spawn, which with ordinary care is 
certain to produce the most satisfactory results. Copies of 
testimonials from well-known practical gardeners will be 
found in the Seed Catalogue for 1882, which will be Bent post 
jjnee to all applicants. Price 5e. per bushel, packing extra, 
j rade price upon application.—The Fulham Nursery, London, 

T WALLACE’S (F.R.B.S.) Prize Chrysanthe- 

V • . mums, 500 varieties, 2s. doz. Prize Fuohsias, including 
tone Vliller and Trumi-eter and all new varieties, 2s. doz.; 
ul the new Coleus of 1881, 2s. doz.; choice Auriculas, 2s. doz. 
<-Mh with order —Rose Nursery, Abbotts Langley, Herts. 


pJHRISTMAS ROSES.—Beautiful hardy white 

VJ flowers from Christmas to Lent' one plant, 7d.; Bix, 
2 b. $d.; twelve, 4s. 6<L ' now ready, cash with order; carriage 
paid.—GIBB8 k CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

WINTER - FLOWERING TREE CARNA- 

* * TIONB.—The six best sorts for variety of colour and 
fragrance, La Belle, The Bride, Miss Jolliffe, Vulcan. M. 
Baldwin. Garibaldi, prioe 3s. 9d.—GIB BS k CO., Woodbridge. 

r TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. -Strong healthy plants 

-L from the best named sorts to flower this season, 6 for 
3s. 3d., assorted colours. Specimen for 8 stamps.—GlBBS 
k CO.. Woodbridge. Suffolk. 

WICOTIANA LONGIFLOBA. - Plants 1«. 

J-l each ; seed 7d. per pkt. A deliciously fragrant plant 
with pure white flowers ; one will scent a whole house; easily 
cultivated ; almost perpetual bloomer. — GIBBS k CO.. 
Woodbridge, Suffolk._ 

piNERARIAS, strong plants. Is. 3d. per dozen, 

v free, Covent Garden strain.—GIBBS k CO., Woodbridge, 
Suffolk . _ 

PRIMULAS, finest fringed red and white, seed 

■£ 6d. per Docket : Fern-leaved variety, most beautiful, 

white and red. seed 6d. per packet; double Primula seed, la. 
per packet; coccinea, with beautiful soarlet flowers, new 
Is. 6d. per packet.—GIBBS k CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


TAING & CO.’S GOLD MEDAL BEGONIAS 

~ tre now in bloom and full growth. Inspection invited. 
Choice varieties named, 12s., 18s., 24s., 30s., 36s., and 42s. per 
uoxen. Choice seedlingB for conservatory, 9s. and 12s. per 
dozen.—JOHN LAING k CO., The Nurseries. Forest Hill 


DAHLIAS from single pots, named varieties, 
** 1*. 6d. dozen ; 24, 2s. 9d.• four dozen, 4s. ; 7s. per 100; 
IrfflianUy coloured new Rex Begonias, Is. each; tuberous 
Manias, showing bloom, 2, Is. 2d. ; 6, 2s. 6d. ; Fuchsias, 8d. 
dozca All free.—8. & W. HENRY, Oak Farm Nursery, 
Ca;gvreU. Essex._ [2063 


OOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

'J Patent Process. July 1, 1882. In consequence of the 
treat scarcity of husks, from this date prices will be as 
follow*: Socks, Is. 6d. each ; 10 sacks, 13s. ; 15 sacks, 18s. ; 
» tacks, 23a. ; 30 sacks, 30s. (all sacks included). Truck-load, 
fret cm rad, £2. Limited quantities of P.M. special quality 
granulated, in sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (two prize medals), 
renna, strictly cash with order.—CHUBB, ROUND k CO., 
Fibre Works, West Ferry Road. Millw&ll. London, E. 


tfusE 1 HOSE ! HOSE !-Patent Red"Rubber 

G&nlen Hose, stands severe tests of Government Depart¬ 
ments, thus proving superiority of quality. Lasts four times 
m long sa ordinary Iudia Rubber Hose; lighter in weight, 
greater in strength, and cheaper in the long run than any 
other hoee for warden use. A correspondent writes, “I have 

s length of your Red Rubber Hoee in use nine years, and 
it u now as good as ever " Private customers supplied at 
tide prices.—Samples and prices of MERRYWEATHER k 
bONS, Manufacturers, 63, Long Acre, W.O. 


PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS I PRIMULAS!- 

A R. W. BEEDELL’S noted Btrain, same as sent out in 
previous years, Is. 6d. per doz., 10s. per 100, 90s. per 1000; 
Cinerarias same price. Poet free, seed of the above, 2s. 6d. 
and Is. 6d. per packet. Testimonial.— ^“ Eastern Villa, 
Havant. Hants.— Dear Sir,—The Primulas and Cinerarias 
I had of yeu were the finest I have ever seen, both for size 
and colour. Some of the blooms of both kinds measured 
2J to 21 in. across —Yours, 4c., J. Collins, April 29, 1882." 
—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wall ing ton, Surrey. 

HYCLAMEN PERSICUM. — Pot now for 

VJ winter blooming. Strong, 3 to 5 leaves. Is. 6d. per doz.. 

>st free. Gloxinias, as fine a strain as possible to buy. la. 6d, 
per doz., 10s. iwr 100, post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The 
Nurseries, Wallington, Su rrey, _ 

DEGONIAS, Tuberous-rooted. — Will flower 

•U this season, 2 for Is.; Myrtles, 2 for Is., cuttings, 9d. doz.: 
Lavender, la. per doz.; Nicotians longiflora, 2 for Is. All 
post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 
Surrey. 

(THA N D NEW COLEUS -These surpass alTm 

VI cultivation. Matterhorn, Choulex, Montefleury, Monte 
Rosa, Aubonne, Chillion, 6d. each, or 2s. Gd. the set of six ; 
the Demon Coleus, most curious and effective, Is. each; 
Mrs. G. Simpson, Royal Purple, James B&rushaw, Lovely 
Glitter, Princess, Diadem, Sensation, Prince of Wales, 
Duchess of Teck, Desideratum. Juno, 3d. each, or 2s. 6d. the 
set of twelve.—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wal- 

lingtoji, 8urrey : _ ____ 

■ptJCHSlAS, twelve best named varieties, 
J- such as Lucy Finnis, Purple Prince, 4c.. for 2s.; Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns, 4 for Is.—now is the time to pot them ; Auriculas, 
from prize strain, 4 for Is.; Cotton Lavender, an old favourite, 
4 for Is.; Solanum Empress (new), 4 for 1 b. ; Golden Euony- 
mus, 4 for la. ; Pansies, Fancy Belgian, Is. per doz. ; Pansies, 
Show, Is. ^er doz. ; Pansies, Earl of Beaconsfleld (newj^ Is. 6d. 


R. W. BEEDELL, 


(warranted). 
The N urseru 


ie«, Wallington, Surrey, 


HUT FLOWERS FOR DECORATION.-To 

VJ the trade or others. Large and varied assortment of 
out flowers, carefully packed to travel any distance, made up 
in 5s., 10s., and 20s. iiaokagea, to order ; satisfaction guaran- 
teed.-T. J. HAWKINS/FR-HS., Hillingdon Heath, Ux- 
bridge._ 

POSES.—From a collection of 200 varieties; 
Xb buds or grafts, Is. dozen; 6s. 100.-T. J. HAWKINS, 
F.R.H.8 ., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. __ 

P. ARDEN I A.—A few plants of this beautifully 

VJ scented flower ; 2s. each.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 

Heath, Uxbri dg e. __ 

pYCLAMEN, finest strain grown ; large bulbs, 
VJ 6s. dozen ; small ditto, 2s. 6d. dozen.-T. J. HAWKINS, 
F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


bridge^ 


PRIMULAS. — Finest fringed varieties from 

X show flowers; strong plants, is. 6d. dozen, 10s. 100, 
carefully packed in postal boxes.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hii- 
llngdon Heath, Uxbndgg. _ 


R W. BEEDELL’S SEEDS for present sow- 

• ing, of best strains only: Pansy, Fancy Belgian, per 
packet, 7a. ; Pansy, Show, per packet, 7d.; Viola cornula, 7d. 
per packet; Calceolaria, prize strain, 7d. per packet; Gloxinia, 
prize strain, 7d. per packet; Gold-laced Polyanthus, 6d. per 
packet; Canterbury Bells, choice mixed, per packet, 6d.; 
Cottagers’ Stock, choice mixed, per packet, 6d. : Intermediate 
stock, choice mixed, per packet, 6d. ; Sweet Williams, choice 
mixed, per packet. 6d. ; all poutifree.—R. W. BEEDELL, 
The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. _ 
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HISHURST COMPOUND.-Used by many of 
vJ the leading gardeners since 1859 against red Rmder, mildew, 
thrips, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. 
to the gidlon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
dressing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre¬ 
parations intendedto supersede it. In boxes. Is., 3s., 10s. 6d. 

A MERICAN“BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

xjL CURED by rubbing a wet hard painters brush on 
Qishurst Compound, and working the lather into the infected 

Par t __ 

nLSHURSTINE keeps feet dry, softens hard 

vJ boots, preserves leather, takes a polish. Inboxes, 6d. and 
Is. each. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle Company 
(Limited). Retail by Seedsmen and Oilmen. Complaints are 
made of difficulty in getting Gishuntine. Some leading 
nurserymen have put it on their lists; others are requested 
to do so. 


TASMiNlsi, — Cuttings from this beautilul 
U creeper, 6d. dozen.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath. Uxbridge. 

\AJ ALLFLOWER, Harbinger or Blood - red ; 
” large plants, 2s. 100; 15s. lUOO.-T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdo n Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

flOLEUS.—A fine collection of 100 varieties, 

VJ large plants, 2s. doz.: cuttings of ditto, Is. doz.—T. 
J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon heath , Uxbridg e._ 

TV/TYRTLE.— Cuttings strike easily now; 9d. 

1Y1 doz.—T. J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridgo. 

flARNATION and PICOTEE.-Finest strain, 

VJ strong little plants, 5s. per 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
F.R.H.H., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

TSNKSTPINKS! PINKS !-White and Red, 

J- large plants, 2s. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS. Hilliug- 
don Heath, Uxbridge.__ __ _ 

TTONEYSUUKLE.—Strong cuttings. 6d. dozen. 
H —T. J. HA WKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 

TTOLLYHOCK. — Best strain, Is. dozen.— 
H T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

"FUCHSIAS.-—Choicest varieties in full flower, 
X 6s. per doz., carefully packed.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hil¬ 
lingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 

HUTTINGS.—Azalea, 9d. per dozen ; variegated 

VJ Geraniums, Is. per dozen; plain ditto, 9d. per dozen; 
Fuchsias, 9d. per dozen: Calceolarias, 5s. per 100.—T. J. 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

STRAWBERRIES ! STRAWBERRIES !! 

^ STRAWBERRIES !!!—New beds cannot be made too 
early. Runners of Sir Joseph Paxton. James Veitch, Black 

S rince, Ne Plus Ultra, President. Dr. Hogg, or Sir Charles 
apier. 3s. per 100.-T. J. HAWKINS, IliUingdon Head), 
Uxbridge. 

QEEDS ! SEEDS !! SEEDS III — Sow now, 

O Wallflower (Harbinger or Blood-red); large packet, 6d. ; 
Cyclamen grandiflorum, 2s. packet * Primula, finest strain, 2s. 
packet.—T. J. HAWKINsTf.R.H.S., IliUingdon Heath, 
Uxb ridge. _ _ _ 

PELARGONIUMS (Regal, Show, and Fancy). 

X Cuttings from the choicest varieties, la. 3d. per dozen.— 
T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridgo. 

HHRYSANTEEMUMS! CHRYSANTHF- 

VJ MUMS !! CHRYSANTHEMUMS !!! — One of the 
finest selections; 200 varieties. Strong plants ready fir 
blooming _pots, 4s. doz. ; 30s. 100; very oieap.—T. J. HAV - 
KINS, F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

PUGNYMUS (Gold, Silver, and Plain),— 

Xl Sturdy little plants of this very cnoice shrub, gold and 
silver varieties, 3s. dozen ; plain ditto, Is. 6d. dozen.—^T. J. 
HAWKHfS, Hillingdon He ath, U xbridge. 


Heath, Uxbridge. 


WHITE CLOVES! WHITE CLOVES ! !- 

VV The new hybrid white (Mis. Sinkins) is the largest, 
earliest, freest growing, and flowering variety in cultivation ; 
blooms 3 in. in diameter, beautifully full aud rosette-like 
flowers from May till November; 90,000 now ready. Bushy 
plants, one year old, not mere rooted cuttings, 5e. |>er 
dozen ; extra Btrang, 6s. i»er dozen ; also cuttingB per 100 or 
1000.-W. WE ALE, Taplow, Bucks. 
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BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTUUKRS OF 

S0UD&TUBULAR BAR FENCING 


PANSY SEED saved from choice named 

JT varieties, 6d. and Is. per packet, post .free.-Addxeaa. 
ANTHONY CULLEN, Greeham Road, 8talnes, Middleaex- 

OHRISTMAS ROSES (Helleborus niger), 

lo 2 en roots; 10s. per 100; carriage free; 
SOHMELZER 4 CO., 71. Waterloo Street, 


Is. Od. per dozen roots 
postal order.-H. KOUMELZ 

Glasgow. ___ 

POLEUS.—Carter’s Grand New Coleus (1882), 
Vj ig id. each; six older choice Coleus for Is. ; Fuchsia 
Lizzie Vidler, strong plants, fid. each ; rooted cuttuwjH, 4d. 
Orders above Is. free for cash with order.—J. BLAKLMORE. 
St. George’s, Wellington, S alop. . L«* 00» 

CJEE before you~buy.—Pansies, 2 dozen speci- 

O men blooms, correctly named, post free for 12 stamps.— 
WM. SANDE RS, The Gardens, Leek, Staffordshire. _ 

SCARLET MUSK, 3 for Is. ; Begonia Welto- 

O niensis. 4 for Is. : double Petunia (Crimson King), 3 for 
la.—W. E. BOYCE, 14. Gloucester Road, Holloway, N. (2087 

on nnn GOOD SNOWDROP BULBS for 

O U * U U VJ Bale ; sample and price on application to W. 
WALE, Jun., Crowley, Yarcombe, Chard._[2049 

PRIMULAS AND CINERARIAS.-HENRY 

X 8URMAN, Florist, Witney, Oxon, can Bupply good 


(The best Burner in the World). 


THt BRADQA7E PARK 
8EAT. 


WRICHT & BUTLER'S 

“ MULTUM IN UNO ” 

DUPLEX. 


?Rllngf. Self-Feedingf. 

Ughtin*. Self-Extinguishing. 

It indicates when the Oil Vessel is FulL 
Skcurkd BY THREE Skparatb Patents. 


le of Hurdles, Gates, and all kinds of 
i Fencing, Ac., free on application. 


Illustrated Cataloj 
Iron and Wi 


VICTORIA WORKS, Wolverhampton, 

And 3, Csooked Lane, King William 8treet, London, E.CL 


FIRST PRIZE MELBOURNE EXHIBITION. 


To be had Retail of all Ironmongers and Lamp Dealers. 
See you get tho right article, which has Wrioht a 


"FUCHSIAS, strong plants, not scraps, finest 

X named show, 2s. 6d. dozen ; six grand new with Lizzie 
Vidler, 2s. 6d.; Edolweiss, best new double white, Is. 6d. ; 
Salvias, six flue varieties. 2s. ; Geraniums, splendid sorts, 4s. 
dozen; six now Geraniums, 5s. ; Cinerarias, Calceolarias, 
finest strains. Is. 6d. dozen; two double Primulas. Is. 4d. : 
Cyclamen showing bud, three Is. 6d.; Gardenias, Is. each; 
six choice Fenm, 3s. 3d., free.—R. W. liE ACHE Y, Fluder 
Flower Gardens, Kingskerjiwell, Devonshire._ 

■ROSES, PANSIES7VIOLETS.—Rosebuds for 

-Lb budding, best named varieties, Is. 2d. doz., finest named 
show and fancy Pansies, 3s. 6d. doz.; Violas Admiration, 
Acme, Freedom, Mulberry, Vestal, Grievel, Golden Perpetual, 
Waverley, Trojan, Attraction, Blue King. Lilacina, the 
twelve 2 b. ; 8weet Violets New York, De Parme, Donble Red 


Butler, Birmingham," stomped on the cone. 


FOUNTAIN JETS. 

R. BASKERVILL, 

Maker of all kinds of FOUNTAIN JETS 


for Aquariums, Gardens, Illuminations, 4c. 
(Maker of Fairy Fountains to the Royal Poly¬ 


technic Institution.) 

130, Newington Butts, 8 E. 

ILL U8TRATED PRICE LI8T. ONE STAMP 


AMATEURS’ GREENHOU8E. 

A Lean-to. or 8pan Greenhouse—12 ft. long by 10fL wide 
£13 14s. Od. delivered. Made of thoroughly well-seasoned 
Red Deal, Lights 2 in. thick. Ventilators at top and in front. 
Painted two coats, and glass cut to size. Door with lock and 
key. Guttering and down pipe. Makers of the "Six Guinea 
Greenhouse," size, 10 ft. by 5 ft. 

These houses are made in lights, hare all been erectedta 
our own shops, and can readily be put together again. 
Many sizes in stock ready for despatch. Full particulars and 
illustrations and prices on application 


FLIES. 

MY0C0M FLY GUM 


Keeps rooms entirely clear of flies. 

Sold in Is. boxes by all Chemists and Grocers, or a sam 


pie post freej Is. 2d., from the sole wholesale proprietors, 

T. CHRISTY &. CO., 155, Fenchurch St, London. 


Messenger & Co., Loughboro', Leicestershire. 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS 

Cases, is. each extra, allowed for when returned. 

Price 9s. 6d., I Price 9s. 6d . 

234 squares, 9J by 61 261 squares 81 by 64 

(in one case). (in oae case). 

Best Quality. I Best Quality. 

Price 9s. 6d., 300 squares, 8 by 6. 

Other sizes quoted for on application. 

>ad Merchant, 


MANUFACTURERS, 

NORWICH 


GARDEN 

IMPLEMENTS 

Illustrated Catalog** 
free by post. 


HENRY WAINWRIGHT. Oil 
Alfred Street, Boar 


Amateur’s Cheap Hot-water Apparatus 

1HAMPION BOILER bums 12 hours without 
) attention. Complete, size No. 1, £3 15s. 6<L ; No. 2. 
4; No. 3, £4 5s. 6d. ; No. 4, £4 13s 6d. To be seen in 


QH OHO PARROTS imported annually—A 
OVJjVJVJVJ beautiful African pey, with crimson tail, 
sent to any address, package Included, for 15e. If not satis¬ 
factory on receipt money returned. A host of other stock. 
Beautiful Singing Canaries, small foreign birds, pet Mon¬ 
keys, Tortoises, Peacocks’ feathers, 5000 Parrot cages, and 
fresh arrivals daily. The Grey Parrot—the Thirty Guinea 
Bird—that took the two first prizes at the Surrey Show in 
1878 and 1881, was purchased from me a young bird.— 
WILLIAM CROSS, largest importer in the world, Liver- 


NEW PATENT MOLE TRAP. 


JL all fittings complete, ready for erection, from X 3 If 
Independent Slow Combustion Star Boilers from 40 1 . e*c 
Illustrated Lists free. 

OHAS. P KINNBLL k GO., 31, Bankslde, 8.E. 

Gentlemen’s Gardeners, Amateurs, and Others 

REQUIRING 

G ARDEN POTS of best qnslit 

are requested to send their orders to 
J. MATTHEWS, Royal Pottery, Weston-super-Mare. 


rpHE INTERNATIONAL CHAMPAGNE 

JL CIDER and PERRY, awarded many prizes, being made 
from the pure juice of the Apple and Pear; delicious and 
effervescent. Best beverages for balls, picnics, suppers, or 
auy occasion as substitute for champagne, to cheap brands 
of which it is much superior. Is attractively labelled anu 
foiled. Two qualities, gold and silver foiL Last autumn s 
vintage now ready. Also DRAUGHT OLD ER and PKRR1, 
Bweet or dry, in casks all Bizes.—J. WATKIN8, Cider Muker, 
Pomona Farm, Withington S tation, near Hereford. _ 

QULPHOLINE LOTION.—An external Cure 

kJ for 8kin Diseases —There is scaroely any eruption but 
will yield to SULPHOLINE and fade away in a few days. 
Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish 
as if by magic ; while old skin disorders, that have plagued 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted, Sulnholine will 
successfully attack them. It destroys tho animalcul® which 


Effectiveness combined with simplicity. Prioe 12a 
rwo dozen carriage paid, and 5 per cent discount for 
with order. Sample forwarded free by poet for la SA¬ 
RK YNOLDS 4 OO., 57, New Compton Street. London 
Illustrated and priced catalogue of Wire Netting, roultry 
Yard Appliances, 4c., forwarded post free._ 

JOLT 1ST PIGGOTT. 


DIPLOCK’S 

IMPROVED 

HEATING 

APPARATUS 

FOR 

Greenhouses, 

CONSERVATORIES, 

PITS, ETC.. 
Continues pre-eminent 
for Efficiency, Cleanli 
ness, and Saving of Fuel 
and Labour. 

It requires no brickwork. 
and is simple and easy 
to manage. 

Illustrated Lists, Prices, 
and Testimonials foi 
warded by j oat. 

8. D. was the origins’ 
inventor of this form oi 
Boiler. 

O stick— 

65, Gractehurch 8t. 
London, E.C. 


AS NEW SEASON PERFUMES, ex- 

lirect from flowers with his patent Myrogene.— 

.._..Y.'L:„ r:_L, V/LLa Lilac, White Rose, 

Malvetta, Rose Laurel, Wallflower. Sweet Pea, Syringa, &c. 

All from 2s. 6<L —EUGENE RIM MEL “ - - - ■ 100 

Regent Street; and 24. Ooinhill, Loudon 
* - 1 — ~ r> -~ 1 a. _ 

, — An Oak Lean-to Greenhouse, 

sliding door, back light, ventilating boards, 

.1 zll r-crfcct condition. 

heating apparatus, cist< rn pipes, 4c.; new 

' *- ' put - — v ~- 

jly, W_ 

’eber’B Park, W. 


"D1MMEL’ 

Xu traded d_—-- 

White Heliotrope, White Pink, WTiite 


-EUGENE RIMMEL, 96, 8trand; 128, 

J¥lt ...,_2" " —*~‘*\ T —~ I ~~i; and 9, Boulevard 

dcs Capuciues. PariB^_ 

F or sale. : fi 

17 ft. by 5 ft..---------- 

a five tier staging and shelves all round in perfect condition, 
with a " Wilcox ’’ heating apparatus, cist< rn pipes, 4c.; new 

. . . *- 1 --•* ‘—ether by screws, 

‘OWELL, House 


Deoorator. 34, Lydford Street. St. _ 

AA/ ANTED, a man who can attend to a garden, 


lTTEW value 


YV see to a horse and tr ip, and milk two cowb — Appl 
stating ago and wages, to Mr. SAML. PRE8TON, Grauril 
Lodge, Hinckley.___1*0 

mo BE LET, A SMALL NURSERY, wit 

X- seven Greenhouses, Pits, Stock, and a four-room 
Cottage.—J. OOURC1IA, Oaxton Street, Addington Ron 
Bow. | PC 
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L SEMAINE FRANCAISE. » Weeklj 

Newspaper and Review in French for the United King 
.—Politics, Literature, Science, Art, Society, Varieties, 
sb. For general and family reading. "Will be highly 
ed In households where French is cultivated. “—Queen 
e 3d., at newsagents' and bookstalls ; copy by posted 
amps.—37, Southampton S.,CoTeut Garden, L*udou,W.C 


Please send for Price Lists. 

115, 110 and 117 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON 


The Publisher begs to announce that the positions of Aix* 
tisements cannot be settled befortfiand, nor ean any 
be given for the continued repetition of the same Adcerttsm* 

in successive weeks 
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ROSES. 

BOSES FROM CUTTINGS. 

Beat time. —The months of July and August 
are the best months in the whole year for striking 
Rose cuttings. Early in July the Banksian and 
other climbing Roses that are growing against 
warm walls will be in capital condition, as the new 
growth will have got sufficiently hard to sustain 
itself until the roots are formed. Early in August 
the Hybrid Perpetuals, and Teas, and Noisettes 
that are grown in the open will be ready 

Position. —Those who can command a pro¬ 
pagating pit will be able to strike them with the 
least amount of attention; but where there is 
not this convenience, a warm hotbed is the next 
best place for them; but even a hotbed is not 
absolutely necessary, the only advanatge of hav¬ 
ing bottom-heat is that the cuttings get rooted 
sooner. Here we strike them most years in large 
quantities with only the aid of an old exhausted 
Melon bed kept close, and carefully attended to 
after the cuttings are put in. 

Soil—It is best to insert five or six cuttings 
in 6-in. pots, which should be securely drained 
by using plenty of small crocks after having 
placed one hollow piece over the hole. The best 
soil for this purpose is a good, sandy loam ; but 
most loams will require a fair proportion of sand 
with them to render them sufficiently porous. 

I find it best to run the loam first through a 
rather coarse sieve—and I am particular that it is 
rather dry at the time of using, so that when 
it is pressed round the cutting it does not bind 
into a compact mass, as in that condition it 
would retain more moisture than would be good 
for the cuttings. 

Making the outtings.— -The cuttings 
must be made of the young shoots of this year, 
and they should be as large in circumference 
as an ordinary lead pencil. Strong shoots are 
frequently to be had to make into cuttings, and 
if they are 3 ft. to 4 ft. long so much the better; 
very probably in that case the tops and bottoms 
would not do, the tops would be too soft and 
the bottoms too hard. After taking off 6 in. from 
each end the remaining part may be made into 
cuttings; three joints to each cutting I consider 
the best, but two is sufficient. To every cutting 
(me leaf must be left and it must not be injured 
in any way. Cuttings may also be made from 
shoots that have recently flowered, but as a rule 
not more than one cutting from such shoots can 
be taken. In selecting Rose cuttings there is just 
one happy medium of the wood being neither 
too hard nor too soft, when tkey will emit roots 
much quicker. It may, perhaps, require practice 
to make a suitable selection of cuttings, but 
there is no mystery about the matter, so that 
no one need to be afraid of not succeeding. 

The management of the outtings 
from the time they are made until they are able 
to bear exposure to light and air is, perhaps, the 
most difficult part of the management. The pots 
must be prepared before the cuttings are taken, 
and directly the cuttings are made they must be 
inserted and immediately taken to the place 
they are intended to remain. If they are allowed 
to lie about and get half withered up before 
they are inserted in the soil, the chances are 
that many of : them will die. When putting 
M the cuttings press the soil firmly about 
their base, and give enough water to moisten 
*U the soil in .the pot. In arranging the cut- 
fhigt in the pots place the leaves inwards, if 
they, are allowed to hang over the sides of the 
jots t hey will most likely get injured. I find the 
gnat secret of striking Roses is to keep the 
Jesses alive, or rather I ought to say in a fresh, 
gums tftaite. I invariably find that every cutting 
that keeps its leaves fresh and green for a fort- 
mr after being inserted makes a vigorous | 
Pwjtt Whether the cutting pots are placed in a 
Pwwptfkigpit or in an exhausted hotbed the 
fetwoient must be the same ; for the first four 
• five days they must be kept comparatively 
dark, that is to say, the glass should be covered 
eith a mat for at least six hours a ^ay, and no 
must be admitted during this time. At the 
*nd of the first week the shading may be dis¬ 
pensed with on dull days, and a wedge £ in thick 
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may be placed under the bade of the light to 
admit air for three or four hours when there 
is no wind blowing. This treatment must con¬ 
tinue for three or four weeks, and from the first 
the internal atmosphere must be so managed by 
gentle syringing that it is at no time dry and 
arid; when the air is taken off is the best time 
to damp the frame, and to give the pots water 
in sufficient quantities to keep the soil moist. 
As soon as the cuttings begin to make new 
growth they must have more air, and shading 
may be dispensed with altogether. 

Potting off.— Without the aid of bottom- 
heat it generally takes from six to eight weeks 
before they are ready to be potted off, but the 
safest guide in this matter is td wait until they 
have made new growth 2 in. or 3 in. long, and 
then they may be put into single pots with 
safety, using the same soil as for the cutting 
pots. After they are potted they must be placed 
in a cold pit or frame, where they can be shaded 
for a week or two from bright sun and kept 
rather close for the same period. I may remark 
here that most varieties of Tea and Noisette 
Roses strike freely, and amongst the Hybrid 
Perpetuals the spineless kinds and those with 
light flowefs are easier raised from cuttings than 
those with dark flowers. J. C. C. 


STOCKS FOR ROSES. 

IT would aid in the cultivation of the Rose if 
amateurs would give their experience of the 
stocks they find different varieties thrive best 
upon. The experience of one garden is not a 
safe guide in this matter unless a number of 
each variety are grown, as the health of indivi¬ 
dual stocks may differ, but the experience of 
many gardens, or of a district, might yield some 
u3eful guidance to those who can only find room 
for a few plants. So far as my own observation 
goes, Roses thrive on the English Brier or Dog 
Rose as they approach or recede from it botani- 
cally. I live in a district where the Brier 
thrives in the hedgerows, and where, when 
helped with sewage, it produces blooms with 
petals whose substance would almost satisfy a 
judge of exhibition Roses. Here the most 
thriving and lasting standards are the Teas and 
Noisettes. Gloire de Dijon and Homer, La- 
marque, La Biche, C61ine Forestier, and several 
others are all doing well. Following these 
closely come the Chinas and Hybrid Chinas, 
Mrs. Bosanquet, Coupe de H6b6, and one or two 
others; then the old Bourbon, Souvenir de la 
Malmaison. La France does fairly well, and 
also Prince Camille de Rohan, but none of 
the red or crimson to deep crimson Roses 
seem to answer on the Brier, but grow weakly 
and require frequent renewal everywhere. That 
beautiful race of light Roses which show their 
affinity to the old Albas, Damasks, and Gallicas, 
by their light grey and pink downy shoots when 
they first start, and which is represented by 
such Roses as Madame Lacharme, Madame 
Hippolyte Jamain, Countess de Serenye, Duchess 
of Edinburgh, and Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
grow very well with me as standards on the 
Brier; but I do not see much of them anywhere 
else, while of the Victor Verdier race I cannot 
speak, as they do not seem to be grown here, and 
my own plants were nearly killed by the severe 
winters of the past three years, and are only be¬ 
ginning to recover themselves. It is a pity this 
race of Roses is so tender, as they are such 
beautifully shaped flowers; and Mdlle. Eugenie 
Verdier especially I find admired, and preferred 
to La France by every one who sees it. 

J. D. 


Removing suckers, from Rosea — 

Constant attention should’ he paid fo the re¬ 
moval of stickers from Rose stocks. Where the 
plants have been allowed to remain for a con¬ 
siderable time without removal, these suckers 
are usually a source of continual annoyance, 
especially in such stocks as support the weakest- 
growing varieties of Roses, as in their case the 
heads of the plants are not sufficient to draw the 
full quantity of sap which the roots provide, 
hence the disposition to break out into this 
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underground growth. In the case of stronger- 
growing varieties, where the heads have 
attained a large size, there is generally a less 
inclination to throw up suckers. Even where 
standard Roses are grown by the sides of walks 
with their roots under the turf, and where $ie 
suckers run underground for a considerable dis 
tance before appearing above the surface, it is 
always the best to trace them right to the base 
from where they proceed, removing the soil with 
a planting trowel or similar implement, so as to 
admit of this being done, in which case the 
operation will be effectual until fresh suckers 
are formed; whereas, if the shoots are simply 
broken off at the point where they appear above 
ground, they keep on repeatedly making fresh 
growth, which process, as diverting the strength 
of the plant from its legitimate course, the sup¬ 
port of the head, involves a loss little less than 
if the suckers were not removed at all. 

Green-fly on Roses. —I never remember 
to have seen Rose trees bo violently attacked by 
aphides as this year, and I need scarcely add 
that unless prompt means are taken to kill them 
there will a dearth of flowers. Soft soap dis¬ 
solved in hot water, using it at the rate of 2 oz. 
to the gallon of cold water, syringing two or 
three times in the course of a week will destroy 
them or cause them to shift their quarters. Soap 
suds used in the same way are is effectual.— 
J. C. 

7846.—Roses not blooming:.— It is just 
possible that the position that “ B. G.’s ” Roses 
occupy may not suit them—they may not get 
sun enough. My experience is that this season 
is a good one for Roses ; or “ B. C. ” may have 
allowed his Roses to grow wild. Give them weak 
liquid manure two or three times a week, and at 
once take out a large proportion of the old wood. 
This will give a robust growth of wood to work 
upon next year. In the fall of summer mulch 
well with good stable manure, and do not dis¬ 
turb the roots by digging about them; and about 
April next year cut all the principal stems down 
to 1 ft. or less from the ground, and if the con¬ 
ditions are favourable you will have large blooms. 
—G. C., EocUt. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 


WILD FLOWS R8 IN THE HOUSE. 

A ramble on a chalky hillside provides hand¬ 
some bunches of flowers and leaves; one is of 
Saintfoin and wild Mignonette, with Ox-eye 
Daisies and foliage of Spurge Laurel; another 
of the fine wild Carrot, easily known by the 
crimson or purple flower in the centre of the 
white umbel, with Scabious and foliage of white 
Beam—tips of young growths from a hedge cut 
last winter. A graceful bouquet, yellow and 
pale green, is made of Black Mullein, Agrimony, 
Vetchling, and yellow Bedstraw, with leafage 
of Clematis. Holly, now with green berries and 
fresh bright green leaves, makes a charming 
bouquet with white hedge Roses. In shaded 
lanes with sandy banka the new fronds of Poly¬ 
pody are now in perfection. A large bunch of 
fine fronds some 18 in. long stands in a jar of 
grey German pottery with a wreath-like mass of 
Black Bryony, whose dark glistening leaves, 
some tinted with a deep, warm, bronze colour, 
give great value to the brightness of the fresh 
young Ferns. G. J. 


7871.—Tree Carnations In windows. 

—If it is desired to have the plants bloom in 
winter, they must be prepared by previous treat¬ 
ment in the open air. To keep them in a window 
at this time of year would simply mean their 
ruin, as few plants delight in sunshine and air 
more than Carnations. The common practice of 
growers of tree Carnations is to strike cuttings 
of them early in spring in gentle warmth, gradu¬ 
ally inuring them to the outside atmosphere, and 
placing them under cover by the beginning of 
October. Older specimens will, however, flower 
very well if carefully attended to. If in small 
pots theyshould be shifted at once into those of 
a size larger, using turfy loam with a little leaf- 
mould, but no manure, whioh they very much 
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dislike; bat if in 6-in. pots do not shift them, 
but top-dress them with some concentrated 
manure or water with clear soot water. Place 
them in a sunny, sheltered position, and about 
the middle of October place them for the winter 
in a cool apartment.—J. C., Byjleet. 

7879.— Window boxes.— It is certainly 
too late for this summer, but in very good time 
for making the boxes to be planted in November 
with Crocuses, Tulips, and Hyacinths. For a few 
shillings you ean have a very good display. The 
way I made ray flower boxes was as follows : I 
bought two short egg cases, cut them into 
lengths, nailed them together, and made several 
holes in the bottoms; gave two coats of paint 
(lead colour) outside. I also put oilcloth, tacked I 
on with beading, in the fronts; sized and var¬ 
nished the oilcloth, and painted the rest black, 
which is the colour of my window sashes. As 
you have no greenhouse, I do not think you 
would be able to grow your own plants. I find 
it best to buy a few plants, in the latter end of 
May, of Lobelia, Calceolarias, and Geraniums. I 
also sow a pinch of Pyretbrums and Mignonette 
in small yellow boxes in February, and place 
them just inside the window, and they are nice 
plants by the time I want them for putting out 
with the other things. I always turn my plants 
out of the pots, which I think is the best way, 
as they do not get so dry in hot weather as if 
left in pots.—C. B. 


OUTDOOR PLANTH 


PROPAGATING CARNATI0N8 AND 
PICOTEK8. 

Layers.—About the end of July or beginning 
of August, when the plants are in full bloom, 
the side growths may be layered in the follow¬ 
ing manner: Choose only healthy outside shoots 
where there are many, and not those which have, 
or have had, flowers. Strip all the leaves from 
the shoot, leaving about six at the top; go all 
round the plant, dressing as many as you intend 
to layer before proceeding any further. Then 
remove about 2-in. of the surface soil in which 
the plants are rooted, and replace it with a com¬ 
post of loam and leaf-mould in equal quantities, 
with avery little manure and sand. Then proceed 
to tongue a layer. Proper knives are made on 
purpose for layering, but I prefer a common 
scalpel ( such as may be obtained of any surgical 
instrument maker for Is. 6d.), as the long handle 
on which it is mounted gives you absolute com¬ 
mand over its movements. Cut the branch from 
underneath about half-way through just below 
the third joint from the top, and, turning the 
blade of the knife (which must be small and 
fine) upwards, pass it through the joint, and 
place the tongue thus formed into the compost; 
place a peg made of wood, Fern (Bracken), or 
wire (eommon Fern is the best, as it does not 
chill) over the tongued layer and press it into 
the earth, catching the tongue as it descends, 
and fixing it into the compost. Then layer the 
next shoot in a similar manner, and so on all 
round the pot or plant Then cover the layers 
with about 1-in. of the compost and the operation 
is completed. Do not water the newly layered 
plants till the next day, as by that time the 
wounds will have healed to a certain extent. Let 
the layered plants, if in pots, have plenty of air 
until the layers are rooted, which will be in 
about six weeks, ora little sooner. Examine them 
every now and then, and when the layers have 
rooted pot them off in pairs in 4-in., or singly in 
8-in. pots. Sometimes, when layering has been 
performed rather early, or from other causes, the 
layers will throw up flower-stems and buds be¬ 
fore or directly they have been removed. These 
should be pinched off at once, unless it is a 
common variety, and you care to have the flowers, 
in which case they may be potted up at once 
and placed in a cool greenhouse, where they will 
bloom very late, or even in winter. Of course this 
abnormal inflorescence is highly deleterious to 
the next season's bloom. Sometimes when un¬ 
skilfully prepared the layers refuse to root. In 
this case repot the plants into the same pot and 
relayer them; leave them through the winter, 
and they will probably be found rooted in the 
spring. 

Cuttings or pipings— This operation is 
not generally so advisable as layering, but where 
there are more shoots in a pot than can conve¬ 
niently be layered, the rest may bp piped and 
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struck in the following manner: Prepare a pot 
or pan by draining to the depth of in. with 
crocks, on this place a thin layer of Moss with a 
little soot or lime mixed with it to prevent the 
ingress of worms and slugs; fill to within J in. 
with the compost before described. Fill up the 
pot with silver sand, sprinkle with water, knock 
the pot on the bench or ground to settle the 
earth,and then prepare your pipings thus: Cut the 
piping from the shoot with a clean horizontal cut 
just below the third joint, and plunge it about 
| in. firmly into the sand round the sides of the 
pot. Do not cut off the tips of the grass of the 
piping as is sometimes recommended, unless 
under circumstances described below, as the pip¬ 
ings do not root so well when this operation has 
been performed as when the grass has been left 
entire. In some cases where the grass of the 
piping is very strong, large, and succulent, it is 
perhaps as well to remove the tops, as the larger 
the surface of grass presented to the air, the 
greater the amount of evaporation that takes 
place; so that when the piping by its size or 
strength seems to require it, or when it is made 
later than usual, it is as well to shorten the grass 
a little. I shorten all my pipings made after 
August 20. They should be inserted in the pots 
about 14 in. or 2 in. from one another, and they 
had always better be covered with a bell-glass 
or cloche. Place the pots or pans into a gentle 
or rather spent hot-bed, and water carefully, 
never letting the sand remain dry. When they 



Cutting of Pansy. 

make another pair of leaves they will have rooted, 
and they may be potted in pairs or singly in the 
same way as layers. Pipings put into a cold 
frame in September and left there through the 
winter will be found to be rooted the following 
spring. A fact observable about pipings is that 
they generally flower later than plants produced 
from layers. Advantage may be taken of this 
fact to produce a second season of bloom, or to 
supersede or augment the winter-flowering va¬ 
rieties by taking pipings about the middle of 
October, keeping them in the cutting pans all 
the winter, and potting into 3 in. pots in spring, 
and shifting them to blooming pots for the 
winter in August.—G. 


Hardy Fuchsias.— Thanks to the mild 
weather of last winter, the old wood of our out¬ 
door Fuchsias kept alive to the very tips, and 
now the plants are amongst the most attractive. 
They do not mind a shower of rain, and their 
gracefully drooping branches sway but do not 
break with the rough and ungenial blasts that 
have been anything but favourable to tender 
plants of late. I may mention Rose of Castile, 
Wiltshire Lass, and the well-known Riccartoni 
as being especially effective. Of the latter we 


have a hedge forming a screen to a sunken 
fence. It consists of very large clumps of mam 
years’ standing, with intermediate group* of 
other hardy plants such as Phloxes, Tritomas, 
and Helianthus. These are comparatively laden 
with flower, and require scarcely any attention, 
yet always look effective. Then there is the very 
graceful, slender-growing Fuchsia gracilis, ex- 
ceedingly well adapted for a wall or pillar. The 
old Fuchsia globosa and F. fulgens I find, if 
planted out early so as to get well rooted, may 
safely be left in the ground if a good covering 
of coal ashes is put around the roots, and in very 
severe frost an extra protection of litter.— James 
Gboom. 

Sweet Briers.— These arc easily propa¬ 
gated as follows: As soon as the foliage falls, 
take off some shoots of the current season's 
growth, cut them to three eyes, leaving the leaf 
to the terminal eye only. Prepare a nice piece 
of soil in a shady situation, where the suu in 
April and May does not shine fully upon it, 
by well stirring it, and adding to it a good 
portion of river or white sand. In this insert 
the cuttings very firmly, quite to the leaf, water 
if dry, and protect in winter with a little litter. 
Be sure to keep off the sun in the spring; water 
when needful. 

Propagating Pansies.— The best way of 
increasing the Pansy is by cuttings put in in 
September; use well-drained 5-in. pots, and fill 
them with a com j stcon- 
sisting of loam, l af-soil, 
and sand sifted tLiongh 
a 4-in. sieve; press all 
down gently, so as to 
make the material mo¬ 
derately firm. Select 
the cuttings from around 
the crown of the plant, 
without flower-buds, and 
not pithy or hollow; 
make them as shown in 
fig- 1. removing the bot¬ 
tom leaves, so as tohavea 
bare joint. Insert them 
with a dibber, fastening 
them well in; gives good 
watering with a rosed 
pot, and place them in a 
close frame. A northern 
aspect is best, as there 
they require no shading, 
and consequently do not 
become drawn. A a soon 
as they begin to root, 
which will be in a^outa 
fortnight, give air gra¬ 
dually till they are ready 
for potting off. Another 
way of procuring good 
strong plants is to cat 
them as shown in fig. 2, 
selecting for the pin pose 
the strongest pieoes. Pot 
them singly in smp’l 
2A-in. pots, and subject 
them to the same treat¬ 
ment as that just de¬ 
scribed. These will require a shift intoa larger pot, 
and will make very early blooming plants.—H. 

-Many fail to root cuttings of Pansies, 

simply through not selecting the cuttings with 
sufficient care; the young shoots that spting 
from the base, if taken off before they flower* 
and inserted underhand or bell-glasses in light* 
sandy soil, and kept moist and shaded, will 
strike root and make at least ninety per cent, of 
good plants, but if the points of old flowenng 
shoots are taken, they will be found hollow w 
the centre; and although they will keep gremi 
and look like growing for some weeks, yet w 
the end ninety per cent, will fail. As many wiu 
now be increasing their stock of Pansiw an 
Violas, I would especially advise them to uae 
only the small, young shoots for cuttings; an 
in dibbling them in they should make sore 
the base of the cuttings touches the bottom 
before the soil is pressed about them. Then gi 
a good soaking of water, and shut up close y. 
which is all they will require, with the exception 
of removing the glass at night.—J. G. L. 

Annuals for spring.— Anybody for * 
very trifling outlay may have 
spring by sowing now a few seeds of thefoii 
ing annuals, viz., Nemophila insign ia, Collinws 
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bioolor, crimson and white Candytuft, Saponaria 
calabrica, crimson and white Godetia, Virginian 
Stock, white and pink 8ilene, Limnanthes 
Douglasi, and Myosotis dissitiflora. It is late 
for the Myosotis, but it is better to sow late 
than be without it. I have no occasion to sow 
this now, for so many self-sown plants come up, 
that one has only to refrain from hoeing them 
up to have plenty to plant anywhere. Sow 
thinly either m drills or broadcast in some open 
situation, and transplant to their blooming 
quarters early in November, as a good early 
bloom cannot be ensured by late sowing and 
late planting.—H. 

7845.—Iris and Crown Imperials.— 

There are many different kinds of Iris, varying 
so much in their requirements, that, unless one 
knows which species is referred to, it would be 
impossible to determine with certainty the cause 
of failure. The German Flag Iris grows and 
flowers in almost any soil, being hardy and of 
strong growth. Kaempfer’s Flag Iris is more 
delicate, seeming to require a rather light soil, 
but deeply stirred, so that the roots find plenty 
of moisture in hot weather, whilst the bulbous- 
rooted Spanish and English kinds demand a 
very free, well-drained soil, doing best in a 
general way if taken up in autumn—planting 
again in March. It may be that the earth in 
which they are growing is too close and not 
sweet, and we would take them up in September, 
throwing the soil np roughly until the latter end 
of October, mixing with it plenty of leaf- 
mould or river sand, and planting in November. 
-J. C. B. 

7814.—Hardy flowers from seed.— 

It is by no means true that seedlings of Iris 
Kiempferi require seven years to bring them 
into a blooming condition. We know of few 
plants, with the exception of Orchids and Cacti, 
that need so long a period of growth before 
flowering. Hellebores, Hyacintbus candicans, 
Anthericum Liliastrum, and bulbous-rooting 
planta generally should bloom in the third year 
from seed, but, of course, very much depends 
upon the treatment they get during the early 
stages of growth. As soon as the young plants 
are large enough to handle, they should be 
pricked out in a bed of free soil in cold frames, 
encouraging them to makegood growth by keep¬ 
ing the soil nicely moist, sprinkling overhead in 
hot weather, and shading from very hot sun. 
The following year, if planted out the first week 
ra March in free, well-stirred soil, they will 
makegood growth.— John Cornhiul. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


DOUBLE CHINESE PRIMROSES. 

(PRIMULAS.) 

Propagation —This may be effected by 
means of cuttings secured when the plants are 
in vigorous growth. I would, therefore, recom¬ 
mend August as the best month in which to 
strike cuttings of double Primulas, as plants 
rooted then and kept over the winter without 
blooming make by far the best specimens the 
following season. In the first place, have in 
readiness a close frame, in which there is a 
bottom heat of about 76°, previous to taking off 
the cuttings, as any excess of humidity, either in 
the shape of steam or otherwise, is to be avoided. 
The cuttings should be taken off with a heel, i.e ., 
with a portion of the firm wood attached to them, 
and inserted singly in 2£-in. pots, in a compost 
consisting of two-thirds peat and light loam and 
•and in equal parts, and if the peat be of a 
hungry character, a little leaf-soil may be added. 
Be careful, in inserting the cutting, that a por¬ 
tion of the silver sand surrounds it; and at the 
8ame time it will be necessary to support the 
more vigorous growths by staking them securely, 
*o as to prevent their falling over. Water freely 
to settle the soil in the pots; and after it is 
drained off and the foliage is dry, plunge them 
in the frame, which must be kept moderately 
close; at the same time guard against damping 
off, and screen them from a bright sun. They 
will quickly and surely establish themselves, after 
which they must by degrees be inured to light 
and air until they withstand full exposure with- 
<mt flagging. 

Potting. —They will then require a shift into 
larger pots, and must be kept in a mild tempera¬ 
te until established; after which, by degrees, 
they must be inured to a ljghf, airy pit, in which 
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the minimum temperature does not fall below 
40°, as it is not desirable to produce robust 
growth so long as the plants are kept slowly 
growing through the winter. Be careful to pinch 
out the whole of the flowering shoots as they 
appear. If shifted on during early spring, use a 
somewhat rougher compost of turfy loam and 
leaf-soil, with a liberal admixture of 6and to 
ensure perfect porosity. Pot moderately firm 
upon an efficient drainage. The plants will make 
rapid progress placed near the glass in a light 
structure. Large pots are not to be recommended, 
as, from the delicate nature of the roots, they 
thrive best when in a compact state, and are, 
consequently, not so liable to suffer from damp, 
for they quickly succumb in a soil that is at all 
sodden ; water, therefore, should at all times be 
carefully administered to the roots, and 6-in., 7-in., 
or 8-in. pots will be sufficiently large; the latter 
size should be used for the strongest plants only, 
which are intended for conservatory adornment. 
As Primulas naturally delight in a somewhat 
shady position—that is, screened from the mid¬ 
day sun—the best situation that can be chosen 
for them during the summer months is a frame 
under shelter of a wall facing the north. The 
lants should be placed upon ashes, of a sufficient 
epth to prevent the ingress of worms, as well as 
to facilitate perfect drainage under the pots. 
Shade them from bright sunshine, and encourage 
vigorous growth by syringing round the sides of 
the frame and amongst the plants, but do not 
syringe the foliage, and gradually inure them to 
a free circulation of air, which is most desirable 
for promoting sturdy growth ; at the same time 
sweeping currents of air mnst be avoided, as they 
are particularly damaging to this class of plants. 
Treated thus, they will make fine plants by Sep¬ 
tember, when they should be removed to an airy 
pit and kept close to the glass. Hitherto the 
flowers having been removed, an early batch 
should be selected, and allowed to produce 
bloom, which they will do in great profusion. 
As the double varieties are, upon the whole, more 
floriferou8 than the single, and last a longer time 
in flower, they should, under favourable circum¬ 
stances, stand in good condition for at least four 
months. 

Treatment when in flower.— When the 
plants are in flower, they should be placed in a 
light, airy position near the glass, and be sub¬ 
jected, if possible, to a temperature averaging 
46°. Without this treatment perfect success is 
not to be looked for ; in a light, air}' house only 
will they produce, in full rigour, those elegant 
masses of blossom for which this class of plant 
is so highly prized. Larger plants than those I 
have referred to may be grown by potting on 
those best formed for the future season ; but 
these rarely turn out satisfactorily, and, being 
very liable to damp off, are certainly not worthy 
of the trouble necessary to ensure even partial 
success. When a large quantity of plants is 
requisite in 4-in. and 5-in. pots for furnishing 
trays in rooms, a portion of the stock should be 
propagated in spring. After the plants have 
finished flowering, remove the flower-stems and 
slightly reduce the foliage; afterwards encourage 
fresh growth in a genial temperature for a few 
weeks previous to taking off the cuttings ; they 
will then root freely in a brisk bottom-heat. If 
attended to as previously recommended, they 
will soon make strong plants, and by October, 
when they are placed in a growing temperature, 
they will have developed an abundance of flower. 
For the smallest sized plants spring propagation 
may be resorted to; at the same time autumn is 
the most favourable season for preparing for a 
successful start with this easily cultivated, but 
somewhat overlooked, class of flowers. 


BUTTERFLY FLOWERS. 

(8CHIZANTHU8E8.) 

Half a dozen Schizanthuses or so in a green¬ 
house or conservatory from April onwards are 
about as pleasing objects as anyone could wish to 
possess; the only difficulty, and it is one easily 
overcome, is in being able to procure seeds true 
to name, and selected with care from superior 
varieties. The seeds should, therefore, in all 
cases be got from a trustworthy source. 

Sowing. —From the beginning to the end of 
August is the best time during which to sow; or, 
what would be still better, to aim at a succession 
by making one sowing at the beginning and 
I another at the end of that month. The seeds 
I may be sown either in pots or pans, keeping each 


variety distinctly named, so that tlie requisite 
number of each may be potted when they are fit 
to be handled. Drain the pots or pans slightly, 
and cover the drainage with some rough mate¬ 
rial ; then fill up to within £ in. of the surface 
with any erdinary soil nearest at hand, and run 
a surface sprinkling through a fine sieve ; press 
all moderately firm, and on this scatter the 
seeds thinly, and cover slightly with the siftod 
mould. If the soil be moist when used, and the 
seed-pans be placed in a frame which is kept 
syringed and shaded, no watering will be neces¬ 
sary before the seeds germinate—a process that 
soon takes place under favourable conditions. 
Gradually inure the young seedlings to the light, 
and keep them close up to the glass to induce 
a sturdy habit of growth. 

Soil and potting. —When seedlings are 
fit to be handled, prick them off into pans filled 
with soil composed of equal parts of loam and 
leaf-mould with a sprinkling of river sand, and 
keep them on the shelf of a cold greenhouse till 
such time as they are strong enough to be potted. 
When this period has arrived, the selection of 
soil in which to pot them will have to be con¬ 
sidered as well as the form which the plants 
are intended to assume. A compost in which 
Chrysanthemums or Fuchsias will grow will 
answer admirably, only it might be used a little 
poorer for the winter potting in order to induce 
a hardier and firmer texture of growth. Pots 
6 in. in diameter need not be exceeded for 



Butterfly Flower(Schizanthus pinnatus). 


winter use, and the plants should have a cool, 
airy position with as little watei as possible 
during the winter months. 

Training.—Previous to entering into other 
details, the form of training should be deter¬ 
mined, in order that future operations may be 
directed towards the fulfilment of the object in 
view. Taking the habit of the plant into con¬ 
sideration, the bush form is the best mode of 
training that can be adopted, that of the pyra¬ 
mid ox cone being the next most likely form to 
please those who have a leaning towards formality. 
Assuming, then, that the plants are established 
in 6-in. pots, and are placed in favourable winter 
quarters, those that are intended to be grown 
into handsome bushes should have their points 
pinched out when they are ffcom 9 in. to 12 in. 
high; and, coiled round the rim of the pot and 
pegged down, little growth will of course take 
place during the winter—the less the better— 
till after the turn of the year, when they may 
be potted on into 9-in. pots, using a compost 
consisting of loam, leaf-mould, and rotten 
manure in such a condition that it can be rubbed 
to pieces with the fingers and incorporated with 
the soil. The young shoots will now have grown 
a few inches in height, and an upright stake 
painted green should be placed to each. It is 
not necessary at starting to train each shoot in 
a perpendicular direction, for whist the shoot is 
fastened to the stake at its base, its point should 
be inclined either in an oblique or downward 
direction, so that each shoot may in turn pro¬ 
duce a number of other shoots to furnish a 
handsome specimen. This can be done as soon as 
shoots enough have been formed upon which to 
operate. 
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Sowing Cyclamens.—A sowing of these 
may now be made with advantage. There is 
nothing like shallow pans in which to sow the 
seed, and the soil should be fine, free, and 
sandy. The pans require to be placed in a brisk, 
moist bottom-heat, with a piece of glass over 
the pans. The seed, if full and well-ripened, soon 
germinates, and when the plants are large 
enough to have put forth three leaves they should 
be pricked off into 5-in. pots in a rich, light soil; 
the pots should be well drained. The growers of 
Cyclamens in quantity are now busily engaged 
in getting their seed sown, and their practice is 
the one just set forth. Seedlings raised from seed 
sown in August make good plants to flower fifteen 
months afterwards, if they be grown on as fast 
and as liberally as possible. 

7829.— Greenhouse Calceolarias.— If 
“ Y. C.” will place his Calceolarias on a top shelf 
in his greenhouse near the glass where they will 
get plenty of sunlight and heat, the seed-pods 
will ripen without any further attention. I have 
a friend who has seedlings from herbaceous 
Calceolarias that have shed their seed this sum¬ 
mer on to soil in a pot that stood just below the 
Calceolarias. It is well to place a sheet of 
strong paper under plants that are about to 
seed, as the pods sometimes ripen and burst 
before they are expected to do so, and the seed 
is lost.—6. C., Ecclcs. 

7850.—Young Cyclamens.— These may 
be grown very well in a greenhouse, but I prefer 
frames or pits as summer quarters for these 
plants. As a rule the Cyclamen is grown much 
better now than in former years, and the most 
successful growers do not dry the plants off at 
any time, but simply rest them in cool quarters 
until they naturally start into growth again. 
The young plants if kept pretty close to the glass 
in a frame, should now grow freely, and may be 
potted into 3 in. pots in a month from this date. 
They will probably send up fine strong flowers 
early next year; under good culture really fine 
plants are raised from seed, and sold in full 
flower under eighteen months. Syringe and shut 
up with sun-heat to promote growth, and if any 
thrip or fly get on the leaves, dip in Gishurst 
Compound, or soft soap dissolved at the rate of 
about 4 os. to the gallon of water; well wash 
after it has been on an hour with clear water.— 
J. G. L. 

-At this season Cyclamens like a cool, 

moist atmosphere, shading them from hot sun, 
but not enough to cause them to “draw,” and in 
dull weather they should get the full light, 
as a perpetually shaded situation is not the 
right one for them. There is no place like a cold 
frame, as there their wants can be well met, but 
a mat thrown on the glass, when growing in a 
greenhouse, will protect them in the hottest por¬ 
tion of the day. One thing is of much impor¬ 
tance, viz., maintaining the soil in an uniform 
state of moisture, not allowing it to dry out and 
then watering heavily, but rather watering 
gently, just before it gets dry. Currents of air 
are to be avoided, and on fine days the plants 
should be syringed morning and evening.— 
J. C. B. 

7821 .—Propagating Begonias.— Winter 
flowering Begonias, such as insignis, strike with 
great freedom from cuttings during spring and 
summer. At this time of the year, if inserted in 
free, sandy soil, and placed under a hand-light 
in a cool house, they will make good rooted, but 
not strong-flowering plants by the winter, but 
would form fine specimens if grown on freely 
the following summer. By the method most 
commonly followed, cuttings are struck in an 
average temperature of 60° in March, being 
grown on in warmth until June, when they are 
best in cool frames. These young plants produce 
the finest flowers, and are generally preferred 
for decorative purposes, but old specimens, cut 
back in spring, will also prove satisfactory.—C. 
Byfleet . 

7827.— Lobelias from seed.— The best 
way is to sow the seed in November or December, 
placing it in a cool greenhouse from whence 
frost is excluded. Lobelia seed germinates at a 
very low temperature, and if fresh and good will 
be sure to come up by the new year. When 
large enough to handle, the young plants may 
be pricked out into pots or pans. Make the sur¬ 
face quite level, and moisten the soil before 
sowing, covering the seed very thinly.—J. C. B. 

7573.— Pruning Camellias.— In a general 
way the less Camellias are pruned the better, 
the only excuse forrioing so being ha the case of 
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plants which may happen to grow unshapely, so 
that the shortening back a branch or two may 
be necessary to induce symmetry. We have had 
several large collections of Camellias under our 
care, but we never pruned them, as we found 
the more unrestricted the growth, the greater 
quantity of flowers were produced. We therefore 
counsel amateurs not to apply the knife to them. 
—J. C. B. 

7865.— Repotting Maiden-hair Pern. 

—“ Melina ” may safely repot Maiden-hair Fem 
now, using a mixture of peat soil, turfy loam, 
silver sand, and a little charcoal, and a liberal 
drainage of potsherds washed clean. Although 
Ferns delight in abundant supplies of water 
they must not get water-logged or they will 
soon perish. If it is desired to grow the plants 
into large specimens, shift the ball of roots 
entire into a size larger pot, first carefully re¬ 
moving the old drainage, and if the roots are 
much matted together, loosen them carefully 
round the edge of the ball with a pointed stick, 
then pot firmly, working the soil down with a 
piece of wood, and give a good soaking of 
water, syringe the tops of the plants and keep 
atmosphere of house moist to encourage growth. 
If it is desired to increase the stock of plants 
take a sharp, strong knife and cut a plant up 
into a lot of little pieces, every crown with roots 
will make a fresh plant.— J. G., Linton. 

7863.—Dividing Aspidistras.— Thisplant 
may be divided safely now, but I would prefer 
to have done it in March. Take a sharp knife 
and cut right through the mass of roots, and 
then carefully separate the orowns potting them 
singly in small pots, using a mixture of turfy 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, or a little old 
Cucumber-bed manure. This plant is a strong 
rooting one and not fastiduous as to soil; give 
a warm, moist atmosphere, and shade from sun¬ 
shine until well rooted and success is certain.— 
J. G. L. 

7859 —Saving Geranium seed.— Watch 
the seed-pods and gather them just as they are 
about to burst open, for they fly open with an 
elastic bound,and the seed is scattered to a con¬ 
siderable distance—an extraordinary provision of 
nature for distributing the seedling far enough 
from the parent plant to get room to grow. Look 
over the plant every day and gather all the seeds 
that are just bursting the pods, and sow at once in 
pots or pans well (trained and filled with light, 
sandy soil. A cold frame is the best quarters at 
this time of year, and as soon as the seedlings 
are up pot off singly into 2£ in. pots, keeping 
moderately dry until the stems are well har¬ 
dened to prevent damping off, then pot on as 
required, but they flower quickest if confined to 
a limited root run.— J. Groom. 

7856.— Propagating and raising seed. 

—The spring propagation of soft-wooded plants 
demands a constant temperature of from 60° to 
65°, and as this heat, as well as the saturated 
atmosphere which must be maintained, would 
ruin the general contents of our greenhouse, we 
would not counsel that it be employed in this 
manner. Verbenas, Petunias, Lobelias, Lantanas, 
Paris Daisies, &c., strike freely in August in 
sandy soil in cold frames, in any case the best 
method, as the plants thus obtained are larger 
and hardier than those struck in heat in spring. 
Geraniums strike well anywhere from April to 
September in an airy greenhouse, or in June, 
July, and August in the open air, just dibbling 
them into the open ground and potting them 
when rooted. Fuchsias strike well in a frame in 
summer and seed may be raised in April and 
May under a hand-light in ordinary greenhouse 
temperature.—J. C. B. 


How I destroy slugs —Seeing in a re¬ 
cent issue of Gardening that bran put about 
one’s garden in small heaps here and there was 
a good way of attraoting snails and slugs, I was 
led to try the truth of the advice given. One 
morning, about four o’clock, I put a few bran 
heaps in several beds, and went out with a friend 
with a lantern about nine o’clock, and to our 
surprise found that the bran seemed to be a great 
attraction, and by 10.30 we had secured no less 
than 705 slugs and snails, and a little later we 
again went out, and to our utter astonishment 
found that a great many more had congregated 
at the heaps. We, however, had to leave these 
as it was late. So delighted was I with the re¬ 
sult . that I determined to try again the next 
night; so on that morning I put some extra bran 


down, and at night my gardener, two friend*, 
and self sallied out, and great was our take, for 
from about 9.45 o’clock up to 10.50 we gathered 
2403 slugs and snails, which weighed 7| lb. I 
write this, as I think it will be of use to many 
people who have gardens, and are troubled in 
the same way. I have now instructed my gar¬ 
dener to continue the slaughter for another week 
at least, and, judging by the delight depicted 
upon his countenance, I feel assured that he 
looks forward to his next night’s sport with great 
gusto. I may say that the gathering afford* 
more pleasure than trouble, as experienced by 
myself and friends.—A nti-Slug. 


THE DOMING WEEK’S WORK 


Extract* from a Garden Diary—July 31 fo 
August 5. 

Sowing Bath Coa and Drumhead Cabbage Lettuce, 
Radishes, and winter Cucumbers; also Mignonette in 
pots ; potting young scented-leaved Pelargoniums, Bsl- 
earns, and Carnations ; also Strawberries ; putting in cut. 
tings of variegated Pelargoniums; planting a good 
breadth of Endive. Cauliflower, and Grange’s Broccoli; 
stacking Chrysanthemums, dwarf Dahlias, Calceolaria*, 
and late Peas; making trenches for Leeks; layering 
Strawberry plants for planting out-of-doors; earthing up 
Broccoli; digging ground for Wallflowers; hoeing among 
Rosea; clipping hedges; sowing Endive for spring crop; 
also Intermediate Stocks; putting in cuttings of ram¬ 
gated Pelargoniums. 

Planting Wallflowers, also July-sown Bath Cos Lettuce, 
and some Paris Cos and Ne Pins Ultra Cabbage Lettuce; 
netting Gooseberries ; repotting standard Heliotrope 
and scented Verbenas ; lifting Hyatt's Prolific Potatoes 
for seed; clipping hedges; clearing land for winter 
Spinach and Endive ; digging Potato ground for Turnips; 
sowing Nemophila; also main crops of Prickly Spinach, 
Veitch ‘8 Incomparable. Reliance, Imperial, Queen, Little 
Pixie, Enfield Market, and Red Cabbages, Walcheren 
Cauliflower, Snow’s and Osborn’s Broccoli, Tripoli, 
Onions, and Cucumbers; potting Sir Joseph Paiton 
Strawberry for forcing; potting off winter Heliotrope 
cuttings ; also potting from open ground Calls mthiopica; 
planting a few more Cauliflowers and some more Curled 
Endive ; also a large breadth of Coleworts; layering Car¬ 
nations ; earthing up Winter Greens and May-covu 
Cauliflower; sowing Schiz&nthus and latest Balsams; 
potting young Strawberries for planting ont; putting in 
cuttings of Bijou Pelargonium, Coleus, and Alteman- 
thera ; planting Leeks in trenches ; shifting Primula* in¬ 
to flowering pots, Wigandias into 3-in. pots, also Stock!, 
and parting and repotting Caladlnms; matting Bed Cur¬ 
rants on walls. 

Staking and tying Dahlias and blue Larkspurs; pull¬ 
ing up Onions; cutting Lavender; hoeing amongst 

lants in borders ; turning old bulbs out of their pot*; 

igging mound for Spinach ; earthing np Broccoli; sow¬ 
ing Radishes and Lettuce; potting some Stocks and 
Wallflowers for spring three in a pot, and also second- 
sown Stocks for stands; putting in cuttings of Mimuluj, 
also Iresine and Alternantheras; layering Anne Boleyn 
and other Pinks; staking Chrysanthemums and Gladioli; 
moving herbaceous Calceolarias to shady place in frame; 
pulling off all old Beans from first and second cropt of 
French Beans; cleaning and pruning Roses; earthing up 
early Celery; hoeing among French Beans, and thinning 
Mignonette; sowing Tropoli Onions; potting inter¬ 
mediate Stocks, and potting off all forcing Strawberry 
plants ; planting Lettuce aiad Endive, also some Stocks 
and Wallflowers and more Chrysanthemums and Pinks; 
tying and staking Dahlias ; shifting Heliotropes from 
6 -in. to 7-in. pots ; moving Tree Mignonette oufc-of-doon; 
shifting President and other Strawberry plants into their 
fruiting pots; taking np Garlic and Shallots : thinning 
Chicory; clipping Yew hedges; cutting off Hollyhocks 
10 in. above stakes; removing faded Sweet William 
stems; earthing up Brussels Sprouts and manuring land 
for Turnips; digging ground for Onions, Cauliflower, 
and Broccoli; preparing a frame for cuttings; watering 
Rhododendrons. 

Glasshouses. 

Conservatory.— With an abundance of 
free-growing plants including Liliums, Fuchsias, 
Kalosanthes, Achimenes, Pelargoniums, and 
tuberous Begonias, with a few graceful foliage 
plants rising above them, this house may be kept 
very gay for some considerable time; indeed, with 
suitable structures at command, the Begonias 
and Geraniums may be had in bloom nearly all 
the year round, and under good management 
the more tender subjects may be succeeded by 
early batches of Primulas, Cinerarias, and other 
free-growing plants which delight in light, rich 
soil and partial shade during the time they are 
making their growth. To secure fine plants they 
should be potted on before the roots become 
bound, and a pit or frame facing the north will 
suit them better than a sunny aspect where 
shading is necessary. Salvia splendens, the old 
Chrysanthemum frutescens, still one of the best, 
and Eupatorinms now growing in the reserve 
borders will require copious watering and 
syringing after the sun is off them. Tree Carna¬ 
tions will now be ready for the final shift into 
blooming pots of moderate size. The soil for 
these should be carefully hand-picked to free it 
from wireworm, and an open but sheltered situa¬ 
tion in the open air where they can be plunged 
to the rim in ashes, while securing them from 
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earthworms, will also induce the formation of 
short-jointed sturdy growths from which good 
flowers may be expected. Another sowing of Mig¬ 
nonette must be made, and plants from former 
sowings shifted on will be found useful through 
the early part of the winter. The lights in this' 
structure may now remain open by night and day, 
and good syringing where water can be applied 
without injury to the flowers will tend to health, 
cleanliness, and freedom from insects. 

Dwarf-growing Ferns, such as Adian- 
tnm enneatum, A. gracillimum, and the taller 
A. fonnosum, together with the many crested 
forms of Pteris serrulata, P. cretica albo-lineata, 
and also the green P. cretica—the latter one of 
the best of all Ferns for bearing hard usage— 
may with advantage bo interspersed amongst 
the dwarfer-growing subjects in the greenhouse. 
All plants introduced to conservatories from 
wanner quarters must be carefully treated as 
regards water, which should only be applied at 
a temperature approaching that to which the 
plants have been accustomed; but they should 
receive no more than is necessary to prevent the 
gji from getting so dry as to cause them to flag. 

Aohimenes and Gloxinias — Some of 
the latest-started that have received as cool 
treatment through the summer as they could be 
induced to make progress under, will, when 
beginning to flower, be in the best condition for 
standing in the conservatory, being careful not 
to admit the cool external air directly in contact 
with them. Where plants are arranged in 
groups on the floor, or on low table-like stages, 
it is always well to avoid the pots being more 
seen than is necessary; and, in order to effect 
this, sufficient numbers of Isolepsis gracilis and 
lycopodium denticulatum should be grown in 
4-in. or 6-in. pots, so as to stand as close as the 
pots will admit in the immediate front of the 
arranged groaps. A good effect may be produced 
by introducing amongst these green plants 
Coprosma Baueriana variegata arid small exam¬ 
ples of the white-leaved Centanreas, together 
with anything else at hand that will take off the 
stiff formality of rows of one or more kinds. 

Fuchsias.—These strike like weeds, and 
the present is the best time in the year for 
putting in cuttings in order to get young stock 
that will bloom as early in the spring as is 
required in a comparatively small state; or they 
may be grown on at the option of the cultivator 
to as large a size as may be considered requisite 
for later flowering. Shoots that have formed 
bloom root indifferently, and never make good 
plants. Young growths should be chosen from 
near the base of the stronger branches. Put 
these say half-a-dozen together in,5-in. or 6-in 
pjts drained and filled with sandy soil, covering 
with a bell-glass. Keep them moist and shaded 
in a little warmth. Take care that the cuttings 
previous to insertion are free ftbm aphides and 
red spider,^'especially tlie ’litter; fo which 
Fuchsias are subject at this time of the year. 
Out of the many fine varieties that now exist 
there need be no lack of choice ; but there is a 
great difference in their inclination to flower 
early. Amongst all that have been raised; hone 
find* so much favour with market growers as 
regards their early free-blooming disposition as 
the white and rose variety called Mrs. Marshall, 
and the crimson kind, with violet corolla, named 
Try-me-O. The plants which bloomed early, 
and which are now getting shabby, should be 
turned out of doors for a fortnight, and should 
receive no more wafer than will keep them from 
flagging too much; then let their side branches 
be well shortened in and the main stem slightly 
reduced, giving a good washing with Tobacco 
water, to which a little Gishurst has been added, 
to as to free them from aphides, thrips, and 
their eggs, atid then prrt them, in ajpit that can 
be kept close and slightly shaded. Thus treated 
and syringed overhead dally, they will quickly 
break into fresh growth. If in comparatively 
little pots they may have a small shift; but if 
they have sufficient room already, weak manure 
water will answer. Under this treatment they 
will again get well furnished with branches that 
will keep on flowering until the end of October 
or later, and they will be found very serviceable 
for greenhouse and conservatory decoration, as 
well as for cutting, in which condition their 
flowers will last much longer than earlier in the 
reason. 


Pelargoniums. — The earliest-flowered 
targe varieties of these that were turned into 
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the open air recently should, now that the lower 
part of their shoots will have assumed a hard 
brown colour indicative of the necessary ripened 
condition, be cut down leaving two or three 
eyes (according to the size of the specimens) 
above where the shoots spring from, and as soen 
as the heads are thus removed place the plants 
in a pit or frame, where they will be protected 
from too much wet; keep them a little close 
and syringe them overhead daily. Thns managed 
they will push young growths forthwith. The 
fancy varieties may be treated in a similar man¬ 
ner, but they do not require, nor will they bear, 
cutting in nearly so close as the large-flowered 
kinds, and in their case it is even more neces¬ 
sary to be careful that the roots do not get too 
wet. 

Chrysanthemums.— The time is now 
come when Chrysanthemums want the most 
careful attention, without which, no matter how 
well they have been treated in the early stages 
of their growth, or what may be subsequently 
done for them when nearer blooming, they will 
fail to give satisfaction, for, now as their pots 
are getting full of roots, should there be any 
neglect in not keeping the soil sufficiently moist, 
or in supplying them with liquid manure regu¬ 
larly, they will neither retain their foliage in a 
fresh healthy state down to the base, nor will 
they produce such a head of fully developed 
flowers as they otherwise would do. Where the 
plants are plunged see that the roots do not 
grow through the bottoms of the pots. Keep 
the branches regularly tied so as to avoid break¬ 
age through wind, and place them sufficiently 
far apart in a light position to prevent them be¬ 
coming drawn, and to admit of getting amongst 
them to water and syringe them, which latter 
operation should be practised in the evening of 
every dry day. 

Flower Garden. 

This is a good time to fill up any spare space 
there may still be in mixed flower borders with 
seedling Wallflowers, Antirrhinums, Pentste- 
mons, and Sweet Williams. ,Plant them out in 
clumps of three or five plants together, and give 
them a good watering when they are first put 
out. All the attention required afterwards is 
protection from slugs until they have become 
well established. Herbaceous plants generally 
need attention as to ties and supports and weed¬ 
ing. Dahlias, Hollyhocks, and all large-grow¬ 
ing sub-tropical plants should be frequently 
looked over and be kept tied, to stakes as 
growth progresses. Hoses should have aH de¬ 
cayed flowers cut off at least twice a week, an 
operation which will tend to the ejurjier produc¬ 
tion of a second bloom. Stir the ground about 
them deeply, and if they lack, vigour of growth 
give a good dressing of guano; its effect will 
soon be visible in the darker hue of tlie foliage, 

Dahlias.—Where there is a large collection 
of these the plants require considerable atten¬ 
tion now that they are making rapid growth. 
Tying and thinning the shoots as well a9 the 
flower-buds must be attended to. It requires 
some experience to know the right treatment 
for each different variety of the Dahlia. There 
are some sorts that cannot be thinned out too 
much; others, again, may be injured by over¬ 
thinning. In a few words, it may be said that 
all the varieties with flowers below the 
usual size* and that have close^et small petals, 
cannot be over-thinned or disbudded, while those 
with large flowers and large open petals may be 
very moderately thinned. In the case of those 
intended for exhibition, the aim ought to be to 
get all the flowers as nearly as possible of one 
size. Earwigs, slugs, and such like pests should 
now be sought closely after. 

Gladioli are excellent plants for margins of 
Rhododendron beds, and their varied brilliant 
colours contrast well with deep green foliage. 
At the present time Bocconia cordata is in fine 
condition in shrubbery borders ; it is worth 
growing for its foliage alone, but when furnished 
with Spiraea-like plumes, it is really a noble 
plant, and as it will take care of itself in any 
soil or position, it ought to be more largely 
grown. Another desirable plant is the old Fuch¬ 
sia Riccartoni, which is now in fine condition 
with graceful shoots 5 ft. or 6 ft. in height, and 
laden with blossoms. In sunny positions where 
tender plants become dried np quickly. Stone- 
crops and other succulent plants should be 
planted, as they thrive in heat and drought. 
Hedum spectabile is an excellent kind for the 


purpose, and will soon be in flower; it has a 
fine effect when edged with the dwarf Sedum 
Lydium, and both succeed well in dry, hot 
positions on poor soil. 

Shrubbery. 

Where the annual pruning of shrubs have been 
delayed, it should now be taken in hand, other¬ 
wise young growths which follow will be too 
tender to withstand the frost of the next winter. 
It is now a good time to make notes of any in¬ 
tended alterations to be made during the com¬ 
ing autumn and winter, for the earlier the 
transplanting of trees and shrubs is carried out 
after September, the greater will be the chances 
of successful results, for if kept moist at the 
roots, the plants get established quickly. Proceed 
with the cutting of evergreen hedges. If done 
once early in the season, there will not be much 
to cut off, and a thick hedge will be the result. 
The general pruning of living trees and hedges 
of various kinds, produces the most pleasing 
effect when performed with a knife. Ivy on 
buildings should be closely cut now, after which 
it will become covered with fresh green leaves 
quickly. 

Rhododendrons should now be divested 
of all seed vessels, as it would not only improve 
the appearance of the shrubs, but will be bene¬ 
ficial to them, as the formation of seeds tends to 
weaken them. Rhododendrons are very liable 
to suffer from drought if planted in light peaty 
soil, and when they show signs of flagging, 
copious waterings should be given them. 

Fruit. 

Peaches. —Peach trees in late houses may 
now be thinned and tied down, and where trees 
have filled the allotted space many of the shoots 
not absolutely leaders may be pinched or short¬ 
ened back, for the two-fold purpose of letting 
in light and air, and increasing the size of the 
fruit. Where the latter are hanging below the 
trellis an effort should be made to get them 
raised above the foliage to insure colour. This 
work may be most conveniently performed 8 a 
tying-down is proceeded with, when a dexterous 
man, with short pieces of thin lath laid across 
the trellis, will elevate 75 per cent, of the finest 
Peaches. 

Strawberries- —The plants should now be 
cleared of runners and the ground pointed 
over. New plantations may also be made, either 
with forced plants or newly-formed runners. 
Deeply and well-enriched ground is indispensable 
to the production of fine Strawberries. 

Raspberries. —It will now be necessary to 
thin out the new canes to the minimum point— 
about three to each stool—and as soon as the 
fruit has all been gathered, any of the old canes 
that interfere with the full development of the 
new growths should be removed. In order to 
prevent injury from wind, the new canes should 
also be tied in at once. 

The new shoots and points of cordon and es¬ 
palier-trained trees of Apples and Pears may 
likewise now be tied in. 8pur back all growths 
not required for furnishing the trees to within 
three joints of the old wood, an operation which, 
combined with partial root-pruning at the proper 
season, will conduce to fruitfulness. The ma¬ 
jority of Peaches and Apricots may now have 
the current year’s shoots laid or tied into the 
wall, but previously pinch closely back all snb- 
lateral growths that have formed on them. Keep 
down aphides and red spider by occasional 
syringings with soap-suds or a weak solution of 
Gishurst Compound. 

Vegetables. 

Exhausted crops should not be allowed to re¬ 
main in the ground longer than is convenient, 
as they impoverish the land without yielding 
any return, and it is important that future crops 
should become established before the growing 
season is on the wane. Peas, Broad Beans, 
seeding Lettuce, and Turnips arc some of the 
crops to which these remarks of clearing apply. 
The ground, after due preparation, either by 
digging or simply freeing of weeds, should be 
recropped. 

On the Pea ground, for instance, with Kales 
and Breccoli; on the other, Onions, Endive, 
Parsley, and Spinach; the latter is a most im¬ 
portant crop, and the ground for it should have 
deep culture and be in an open or exposed situa¬ 
tion. We usually sow about the middle of August, 
and, except in the most severe weather, have 
always, throughout the winter, been able to 
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gather a dish of good Spinach whenever required. 
The earliest Celery should be earthed up, but 
previous to which pull off small side leaves or 
shoots, tie up so as to prevent the soil lodging 
in it, and also give a good soaking of water. If 
the Celery fly be troublesome, dust with wood 
ashes and soot once a week. This is also a good 
preventive against the ravages of the Turnip 
fly, which at this season is apt to be trouble¬ 
some. 

Scarlet Bonners and dwarf French Beans will 
continue double the length of time in bearing if 
the Beans are gathered as they become fit for 
use. A good way also of obtaining a succession 
of produce is to denude the plants on half of 
the plot of their flowers, when they will at once 
throw out fresh lateral shoots and flowers, and 
be from a fortnight to three weeks later than 
the other half. Such a plan is worthy of adop¬ 
tion by those whose ground is limited, and suc- 
cessional sowings cannot, therefore, be made. 
Another excellent way to obtain late produce is 
to entirely strip the plants of both fruit and 
blossoms, top the shoots, and point over the 
ground and apply a rich mulching of manure, 
and if dry well supply with water; they will 
soon fruit as freely as at first. 

A little winter Onion seed should be sown; 
it is better to put some in now and again in a 
fortnight’s time than to trust to one sowing, as 
in severe winters the plants from one will fre¬ 
quently succeed when the others fail. Very 
much depends on the kind of weather prevailing 
during the autumn, for the young plants of the 
first sowing will sometimes get a little too large, 
and in other seasons the second will be too late. 
Prepare the ground well by deep digging and 
moderate manuring; sow in rows 1 ft. apart. In 
very bleak, cold situations the White Lisbon, 
being very hardy, is suitable for sowing; in 
milder localities Giant Rocca and Globe Tripoli 
are good kinds. 

Cut out the flower-stems of Globe Artichokes 
as soon as the heads are gathered; neglect in 
this matter at this season is often the cause of 
the plants dying off through the winter. The 
young growth makes little progress until the old 
stumps are removed, not having time to get 
strong enough before autumn. Finish planting 
late Broccoli and all kinds of winter greens. 
Walcheren and Veitch’s Autumn Giant Cauli¬ 
flowers should also be planted for late autumn 
use on well-manured land in an open position. 
Sow a good breadth of Prickly Spinach for 
standing the winter. 

Parsley may yet be sown for late spring pick¬ 
ing ; it will not run to seed quite so soon as that 
sown earlier. Make a good sowing of Endive, 
of both the Green-curled and Batavian varieties, 
for winter. The earliest sown crop will now be 
full grown, and portions of it should be tied up 
and blanched in succession. The blanching may 
easily be effected at this season by covering each 
plant with an inverted flower-pot, with a bit of 
Moss twisted into the hole to keep out wet, 
air, and light. Plants from the successional 
sowings should be planted out on well-prepared 
land, 1 ft. apart, at intervals of two or three 
weeks. 


FRUIT. 

7759.—Forcing Strawberries in Grape 
bouses. —The usual practice is to fruit Straw¬ 
berries in 6-inch pots, which are prepared 
by layering runners in small pots as soon 
as they can be obtained, shifting them, de¬ 
taching from the parent plant by the first 
week in August at the latest. Layering 
may, however, be continued until the last week 
in August, but when it is deferred until so late a 
period the runners should be layered in 4£-in.pots, 
using very free sandy soil. These will not need 
shifting, as they will only just manage to fill the 
pots with roots by the autumn, but they will 
force as well, indeed oftentimes better than 
larger specimens, as, owing to there being a less 
body of soil, it is not so liable to become soured 
through over-watering. Up to the last week in 
October or the first week in November they 
should be fully exposed to sun and air, so that 
the crowns become matured, but after that time 
they should have protection against heavy rains 
and hard frosts, cold frames being the best place 
for them,as from thence they maybe introduced 
into heat as required. We should, however, 
mention that the forcing of Strawberries in 
houses where the roof is covered with Vines is 
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attended with some difficulty, and is never at¬ 
tempted by market gardeners and others who 
grow them for profit, the reason being that just 
as the Strawberries require a large amount of 
light they are deprived of it by the ever-increasing 
growth of the Vines. In private establishments, 
owing to the non-existence generally of struc¬ 
tures specially devoted to Strawberry culture, 
early vineries are oftentimes the only places 
available for Strawberry forcing, and it is for 
this reason that a good crop off foroed Straw¬ 
berries is more the exception than the rule there. 
As the temperature and atmospheric conditions 
necessary to the perfect condition of the Vine 
are not always just what the Strawberry should 
have, it is easy to see that the requirements of 
both cannot be hit off to perfection when grow¬ 
ing together. Moreover, to make Strawberry 
growing pay, only fruit of the best quality 
should be grown, and, as we have before stated, 
special convenience must be accorded the plants 
when growing. We think it only fair to place 
the difficulties and drawbacks before you, and, 
having done so, we will give you a few hints, 
which, if followed out, will enable you to 
attain moderate success. When the Vines 
are started into growth the Strawberries may 
be introduced into the house, but the only 
proper place for them will be on a 
shelf at the topmost position of it near 
the ventilators as there they will get more light 
than elsewhere, and the admission of air to them 
may be better regulated. If we were obliged to 
force Strawberries in Grape houses we should 
certainly keep the upper portion of the house 
free from Vines, so that they at all times re¬ 
ceived the benefit of clear light. Supposing the 
rafters to be 16 ft. in length, we would allow 
the Vines to monopolise, say, 12 ft. of them, 
thus allowing 4 ft. of clear glass, which would 
suffice for two rows of Strawberries in the case 
of the earliest crops, but it would accommodate 
three rows where the fruit is desired to ripen 
from the first week in May onwards. It is of 
but little use to give the temperatures required 
for the Strawberries, as the Grapes forming the 
important crop, their requirements will have to 
be first studied, the Strawberries doing the best 
they can under the circumstances. In a sunny 
season, while air can be admitted with tolerable 
freedom, Strawberries grown undersuch circum¬ 
stances will not fail to set well, but in a dull 
time it is otherwise. Much may, however, be 
done by making a little extra fire on dull days, 
so that the right heat is maintained for the 
Vines whilst admitting air to the Strawberries. 
J..C., By fleet. 

7838.—Blight on Apple treee.— 

“E. H. F." is experiencing, a very general 
trouble this year, viz., the attacks of American 
blight on his Apple trees. I never remember 
seeing it so bad in the orchards of Kent as at 
present. Dress the stems and branches again 
with Gishurst Compound to check it spreading 
as much as possible, and when the leaves have 
fallen apply the mixture much stronger, or a mix¬ 
ture of clay, cow manure, and the Gishurst 
Compound, or paraffin oil may be applied so as 
to entirely encase the bark and fill up every cre¬ 
vice. This will smother vast quantities of the 
insects, and with care the following season they 
may be entirely destroyed.—J. G., Linton . 

7808.—Renovating fruit trees.— It is 
well that “ J. D., Norwood *’ has come into posses¬ 
sion of his garden at this time of year, as he will 
be the better able to judge as to the bearing capa¬ 
bilities of his fruit trees. As some of the trees 
are thirty years old they have grown thick of 
wood, and as no tree does well that will not 
admit light and air to all its branches, these will 
require a little thinning out, not simply with the 
pruning knife, but whole branches will have to 
be taken out with the saw. As soon as the 
fruit is gathered turn the whole of the garden 
over with the spade, and dig trenches round the 
Apple and Pear trees 3 ft. deep, cutting away 
through the thick roots. Dig the trench 6 ft. 
or 8 ft. from the trunk, and fill up with solid 
stable manure; by next year there will be formed 
a large quantity of small fibrous roots, which 
will swell the blooms into fruit. Mulch the Black 
Currant trees with cow manure, and take out all 
the weak wood ; in eveiy case take out the whole 
branch where it is poor and thin. Top-dress the 
Bed Currants with horse manure, and only take 
the tips of the branches off in pruning them, as 
they will bear fruit next year on the extremity 


of last year’s wood where it joins up to the 
present year’s • growth. Take all weak wood 
away entirely, as this at best only impoverishes 
the tree. Many of the Gooseberry trees may 
require the centre branches taking entirely out 
to admit of sunlight and air getting at the trees. 
The nearer all fruit trees are kept to the ground 
the better, as then they are less affected by 
frosts and storms, and they are also more easy 
to get at, and also they are not so soon affected 
by changes in the temperature, as they are then 
within the influence of the heat that radiates 
from the ground after nightfall.—G. C., Ecckt. 

Summer - pruning Currants. — This, 
although a good practice if done judiciously, is 
liable to do more harm than good if carried to 
excess. I recently observed some bushes pruned 
in as closely as they ordinarily are at Christmas 
The effect of thus cutting off nearly all the 
new growth is anything but beneficial to the 
well-being of the bush. I would strongly re¬ 
commend the stopping the shoots early on 
trees trained to walls, as, if left too long, the 
lower leaves drop off, and without good foliage 
the fruit never keeps well; but on open bushes 
merely stopping the strongest leading shoots is 
all that is necessary, and this only when the 
growth is luxuriant.—G 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Clematises and other olimbers.- 
There is no family of plants I have yet tried so 
well adapted as the Clematises for mixing with 
other climbers. We have at present Clematis 
lanuginosa with its enormous mauve-coloured 
flowers running all over a large Wistaria—the 
great flowers peeping out of masses of yellowish 
green foliage is very pretty; then there is 
Clematis Jackmani running over arches with 
Hops, its masses of rich purple just opening 
looking well among the drooping branehlets of 
the graceful Hop plant. Under glass it has run 
on the roof of a large conservatory and mingled 
with Cobaea scandens variegata, forming a very 
pretty mixture ; and on terrace walls it takes up 
its quarters among the branches of China or 
other free-flowering Roses. The mode of train¬ 
ing we adopt is to cut them in closely to the 
main branches at the winter pruning, just be¬ 
fore they start into growth (which is soon after 
Christmas), and spread out the shoots left, 
securely tying them to the wall or to the 
main branches of the climbers it is desired 
to cover, and in spring when growth is very 
rapid look over the long shoots and fasten 
them evenly and firmly in position, and then 
leave them to grow and flower in their own way, 
selecting varieties that make a long succession 
of flower and of various shades of colour. The 
varieties now in cultivation are well-nigh in¬ 
numerable.— J. G., Linton. 

Deutzia orenata flore-pleno.— This 
beautiful shrub is invaluable for furnishing cut 
flowers late in the season when the majority of 
flowering shrubs are nearly over, and by planting 
a few in warm, sunny aspects, and a few in 
the coolest and shadiest spots at command, a 
lengthened season of flowers may be enjoyed. 
The Deutzia3 are not nearly so much employed 
as decorative shrubs as they deserve to be, for, 
beautiful as they are as pot plants, I question if 
they are not far more beautiful when seen in 
clumps or single specimens on the grass. Deutzia 
crenata has not got the pearly whiteness of 
Deutzia gracilis, but, flowering much later, it is 
even more valuable as a cut flower than that 
highly esteemed variety, and those who may not 
yet have tried it out-of-doors I would advise to 
lose no time in getting both the single and double 
varieties.—J. G. L. 

7662.— Plants for ohalky soil— Very 
much depends upon the amount of good soil 
lying on the chalk; if there is anything like 
18 in. or 2 ft. of it, the greater proportion of 
flowering shrubs and herbaceous plants will 
thrive therein, oftentimes better than where 
the subsoil is of a sandy or gravelly nature. 
Yuccas grow admirably even where the soil is 
not very abundant, as do also the hardier kinds 
of Clematis, such as mont&na, Flammula, Jack¬ 
mani, Viticella, Ac. ; also Virginian Creeper. 
Aristolochia Sipho, both admirable subjects for 
covering high walls, trellis work, garlanding 
tree stems, Ac. Then there are such free-grow¬ 
ing climbing Boses as Adelaide d’Orleans, 
F61icit6 Perpetu6e, Buga, Ac., which would un- 
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mustard and water will cause them to come to 
the surface, but cannot say what strength will 
do so without injuring the plants. My opinion, 
based on experiments, is that mustaid and 
water, however strong, will not injure plants, 
even young seedlings, and is very efficacious 
with the worms.—W. F. D. 


VE GET ABLE S. 

AUTUMN-PLANTED CABBAGES. 

The two varieties of Cabbage which I have 
found to withstand severe winters best are East 
Ham and Enfield Market. Several other of the 
leading varieties planted on the same break ef 
ground were nearly all killed, and a number of 
them ran to seed in the spring, while in the case 
of the East Ham and Enfield Market scarcely 
one ran to seed. In order to have a good crop 
of Cabbages early in the spring and summer, 
the plants must be strong and stocky before 
making the plantation, which should be done 
some time in October. The plants ought to be 
pricked from the seed beds into a piece of ground 




A country House'and Garden. 


donbtedly do well; also hardy Fuchsias, Lilacs, 
Weigelias, Cotoneasters, Spiraeas Prunus triloba, 
Japanese and Chinese Privets, Cratmgus pyra- 
cantha, Pyrus japonica, flowering Almond, 
Hibiscus syriacus, and Magnolia grandiflora. 
Among hardy herbaceous plants may be men¬ 
tioned Anemona fulgens, japonica, and apennina, 
Funkias, Hellebores, Day Lilies, Geum cocci- 
neom, Irises, Delphiniums, Paeonies, Pyrethrums, 
Hepaticas. We do not advise the planting of 
Rhododendrons, or hardy Azaleas, they are not 
satisfactory on chalk.—J. C. B. 

A COUNTRY HOUSE AND GARDEN. 

Neab the quiet old Surrey village of Bletching- 
ley is Pendeil Court, Sir George Macleay’s beau¬ 
tiful residence, situated in the midst of one of 
the most charming gardens—a garden that one 
cannot help admiring for its simple beauty and 
for the wealth of varied plant lire which it con¬ 
tains. Here one finds no costly terraces, but a 
grand old house, embowered in perpetual 
greenery, rising direct from the pleasant lawn, 
which slopes gradually down to the edge of a 


indicating that such a position suits it well, 
though it is often relegated with other things to 
the dry open border. Again, in spring the lawn 
and adjoining meadow are lit up with hosts of 
spring flowers, consisting of Crocuses, Daffodils, 
Polyanthuses, Meadow Saffrons, and similar 
things which have done their work before the 
Grass grows so high as to need mowing. The 
massive beds by the sides of the carriage drive 
are filled with perennial plants of a showy 
character, such as Tritomas, which produce a 
grand effect in autumn; others contain Roses, 
pegged down so as not to interrupt the views 
from the house across the lawn. Hardy herbaceous 
vegetation of a bolder type, particularly that 
having large handsome foliage, is made much of 
here, and is strikingly effective. By the margin 
of the lake are grand specimens of the two 
Gunneras (G. manicata and scabra), both of 
which delight in the moisture obtained from the 
water-logged subsoil. Such plants, too, as the 
Giant Cow Parsnip (Heracleum), placed in 
sheltered nooks, have a fine effect, and the 
same may be said in reference to the larger 
Rheums,Ferulas, and plants of a similar character. 


small, but cleverly-formed lake. No intricate 
parterre cuts up the turf into plots ; on the con¬ 
trary, there are only a few beds of the simplest 
possible form filled with permanent subjects, 
and these with a few fine old trees are the only 
interruptions to one continuous roll of lawn from 
file walls of the house to the boundaries of the 
garden on nearly all sides. Beyond the lawn in 
front of the house and across the lake the eye is 
carried to some rich, undulating pasture land 
covered with fine tree growth, arranged in pic¬ 
turesque groups. Looking towards London, the 
view embraces the white cliffs of Caterham with 
a rich tract of arable land intervening, so that, 
though the house lies somewhat low, it has never¬ 
theless the advantage of extensive prospects and 
shelter that a high position would not afford. 
Everywhere about this delightful garden one 
the best use made of hardy vegetation, 
especially that of a herbaceous character, and 
the wants of the plants being thoroughly well 
known they are placed under conditions most 
conducive to growth. For instance, near the 
edge of the lake are colonies of the Japan Prim- 
rcse in the most luxuriant Jaqalth imaginable, 

Digitized by GlOO£te 


Grouping the more showy type'of hardy plants 
is carried out on an extensive scale; for example, 
masses may be seen of the Oriental Poppy, con¬ 
sisting of over a hundred plants, all of large 
flowering size, obtained from seeds sown three 
years ago. The effect when in flower of such a 
mass as this may be better imagined than de¬ 
scribed ; so, too, in the case of other things this 
massing system is well carried out; on either 
side of an avenue of Deodars are alternating 
beds, each about a square rod in area, of such 
things as Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, 
Foxgloves, Paeonias, Eschscholtzias, Limnanthes 
Douglasi, and Rudbeckia Newmani. In an iso¬ 
lated shaded comer of the grounds a charming 
wild garden has been formed in which revel in 
the greatest luxuriance in close company a great 
variety of such beautiful plants as Epimediums, 
Doronicums, Anemones, Narcissi, Periwinkles, 
Saxifrages, Dentarias, and a host of other less 
conspicuous things, including a wide spreading 
mass of the modest little Linnaea borealis. 

Worms in pots —In Gardening of June 
24, “ D.,” speaking of worms in pots, says 


which is rather poor, for if* too rich the plants 
grow too gross and full of sap to withstand the 
winter frosts. 

I sow the third week in July, and make 
another sowing about the first or second week 
in August. Choosing an open piece of ground 
for my seed beds, I sow broadcast upon beds 4 ft. 
wide, or the seeds can be sown in shallow drills 
3 in. apart, covering them with some fine soil. 
Soon after sowing I give the beds a good dress¬ 
ing of soot and lime and burnt wood ashes. If 
wood ashes be not convenient to get, collect all 
refuse from the garden, SHch as Cabbage stalks, 
dry vegetable leaves, and prunings of trees and 
bushes ; choose a fine day and burn them. The 
ashes will be found to be very useful mixed with 
soot and lime for sowing over seedlings newly 
pricked out. A good dressing of this compost 
tends to induce a mass of fine, strong roots, and 
prevents clubbing. Since I have used heavy 
dressings of lime and soot, I scarcely ever have 
one clubbed plant during the season, and before 
I employed this dressing quantities clubbed. 
The mixture of soot and lime kills the young 
grubs which cause the clubbing. 
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At soon at the. young plants in the seed bed 
assume the fourth leaf, prick them into an open 
piece of ground, which should be rather poor, so 
that the yourig plants may grow short arid stocky. 

I generally choose the piece of ground for my 
plantation of autumn-planted Cabbages where 
summer Onions grew. I’trench it as deeply 
as possible, and manure it well at the same 
time. I plant ipymain crop, as'i have said, in 
the second or third week- in October, keeping 
the rows 12 in. apart, and the plants from 9 in. 
to 12 in. asunder in the rows. By planting closely 
a good crop of young Cabbages may be got in 
the spring, using them as green Coleworts. 

As soon as the plants are large enough for 
use, every second row may be cut, and. after 
finishing the rows every second plant in. the rows 
left can be cut fojf the summer crop. There will 
then be a full crop of plants, 2 ft. from row to 
row, and from 8 in. to 2 ft. planet from plant. 
Cabbages are greatly benefited by a dressing of 
artificial manure, applied between the rows, as 
soon as the plants b^gln to grow freely ip the 
spring. I have used superphosphate for my crops 
for several years, and I find that they grow 
quicker from using it than any other manure 
which I have tried. Choose a dry day to sow the 
superphosphate, for if the leaves are wet, and 
any of the manure falls upon them, they turn 
yellow, and a good part of your plants is often 
thereby destroyed. After sowing the manure 
between the rows, hoe the ground well to mix 
with the soil. When the plants are large enough 
draw the soil well up to their stems with a 
draw-hoe. If they grow freely you will have 
some good hearted Cabbages by the middle of 
May, if the weather has been favourable to the 
growth. 

One of the best Cabbages for sowing early in 
spring for midsummer and autumn use is Carters' 
Early Heartwell. The earliest sowing can be 
made in a box some time in March, placing it 
in a cold frame until the plants are large enough 
to prick out on a dry warm border. As soon as 
large enough, plant out in their permanent 
quarters in rows 15 in. apart, and 15 in. plant 
xrom plant. This Cabbage requires less room 
than a good many varieties, as the leaves grow 
close and compact, and compact heads are soon 
formed. In flavour it is excellent, and it with¬ 
stands early frosts better than most' Cabbages if 
well hearted before they set in in the aufcumq. 


for Mugs. Hot lime very thinly applied just 
after dark Is still one of the beef remedies in 
destroying slugs, and coal* ashes sprinkled over 
the surface of the soil will prevent the slugs 
from travelling freely about. I find the early 
French Horn, early Nantes, and James’s Inter¬ 
mediate Scarlet, the best sorts for successions! 
sowing and any one enjoying .the luxury of young 
half-grown Carrots the greater Of rthe year, 
will not be likely to give up summer sowing— 
James £troom. , 

7837.— Beans eaten by slugs.^wniere- 
ever land is overrun with slugs and snails, at 
“ T. B. S.’s "is, riie conditions of the toil are not 
right. Either the land is badly drained, or it is 
full o i raw vegetable matter that has been 
turned under the. toil, recently, or what is equally 
probable, the garden is shrouded with trees. 
“ T. B. 6.” should look well to the drainage, and 
throw all garden refuse into a receptacle at one 
end of the garden, and if possible turn the land 
over .before the frosty season, that all roots and 
weedp may, b& destroyed by the frost, If,the 
garden be cloaked up with trees, then it i* a 
matter for consideration whether the trees are 
worth more than the vegetable produce of the 
garden. It is very likely that the trees would be 
benefited by a judicious pruning, and any use¬ 
less ones might be removed altogether, and 
garden hedges must be kept cut down. It is 
impossible to grow Beans, Peas, or vegetables 
successfully, where the conditions of the garden 
are such that the land is covered with slugs. I 
am at this present time reducing my Thom 
hedges to about 6 ft., and have also arranged to 
have a few fruit trees taken out of the garden 
when the long nights draw on.—G. C., Ecclet. 


Old Oabbage beds.— In some gardens 
the old Cabbage stems are allowed to remain for 
the sake of the second crop of little hearts they 
produce in autumn. When this plan is adopted 
the soil among them should now be well scari¬ 
fied, and if a top-dressing of manure of some 
kind can be given the produce will be equal to 
early spring Cabbages in flavour and tenderness. 
Where no attention is given to them they are 
tough and leathery, unless the land be deep and 
rich. 

Easy culture of Mushrooms. —Any¬ 
one not having convenience for making up beds 
specially for the above, may obtain a good 
supply from Cucumber, Marrow, or other beds, 
by inserting a few pieces of spawn around the 
edges of same at once. A supply lasting several 
weeks may be had in the above manner.— 
J. F. B. 

Sowing 1 Carrots.— This is a good time to 
sow a large bed of some of the Short Horn or 
Intermediate Carrots, mpre especially in soils, 
where the main spring-sown crop is liable to 
the attacks of wireworm, as the longer they 
are in the ground the more do they get eaten 
up, and in addition to this young half-grown 
Carrots are a far more enjoyable vegetable than 
fully matured ones, and for many culinary pur¬ 
poses are highly esteemed. We select land that 
early Peas has just been cleared off, and fork it 
up, breaking it down to a fine tilth, then draw 
drills 1 ft. apart and sow the seed moderately 
thick, and thin them out by drawing out the 
largest as they come fit for use. Before sowing 
the seed mix it with sharp sand, and rub it well 
together through the hands, as the seed is liable 
to hang together in bunches unless treated in 
this way. Do not give any fresh manure, but a 
dressing of wood ashes or soot is highly bene¬ 
ficial dusted into the drills, then tread the seed 
in and finish off with a rake. If the soil is 
moist the seedlings will very quickly make their 
appearance, and a> sharp look^cjnt jrnnst be kept 


Standard plants were full of bloom and very 
showy. 8uch plants lifted and potted in autumn 
will make a fine display all through the winter. 

Pelargonirtms — Several houses devoted 
to zonal Pelargoniums present a fine appearance, 
the glowing colours are preserved from rains 
and winds, an cl aiftp from 8tr png sunshine. The 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are also grand plants 
for windows ot greenhouses. The flowers, which 
are semi-double, are stiff and lumpy like the 
double zonais, and they possess colours found is 
no other class of Pelargoniums. 

Gloxinias.— A house full of these grown 
for seed is a fine sight. The flowers are varied, 
rich, and large, and show what can be dons by 
hybridising and saving seed'from the best kinds 
only. r A packet of sfeekt carefully sown and 
tended is sure to bring a variety of kinds well 
worth growing, 

Fuchsias.— Tn a house devoted to these, we 
saw two excellent new kinds, named Mr. 
Bundle and Mrs. Rundle. They are both of the 
Beaconsfield type; Mr. Bundle, which is the most 
handsome, grown in the form of a standard, 
being very attractive. It does not make a mop¬ 
headed standard, but throws out long drooping 
shoots and showers of long salmon-coloured 
blossoms and buds. 

Hardy plants, Roses, Ac., receive a good 
share of attention, and the climate and soil ap¬ 
pear to suit them welL 


NOTES FROM SWANLEY. 

Perhaps the Swanley Nurseries, which the pro¬ 
prietor, Mr. Cannell, not inaptly calls the “ Home 
for "Flowers," never looked better than when we 
paid a visit to them a week or two back. The 
rains, which by the way have not been so fre¬ 
quent at Swanley as in London, have kept out¬ 
door flowers fresh and blooming, whilst the ab¬ 
sence of a hot sun increased the brilliancy of 
flowers growing under glass. Our space will 
only permit us to enumerate a very small por¬ 
tion of the good things wc saw, but the follow¬ 
ing we may mention as being especially gay 
Pansies and Violas.— Of all outdoor 
plants Pansies and Violas are perhaps the gayest, 
the hardiest, and the most enduring. During 
sunshine and showers they persistently throw 
forth masses of blossoms, brilliant in colour and 
handsome in form. At Swanley there is a com 
plete garden of Pansies, consisting of perhaps a 
hundred immense beds, all of which at the time 
of our visit were glowing with colour. Among 
good kinds for beds and borders then in bloom, 
we noted the following : The Nugget, 
rich golden-yellow, dwarf and very free 
Blue Gem, a free-growing kind, yielding 
masses of large purple-blue flowers ; Snow 
Queen, pure white with small yellow eye; 
Swanley, mauve, a very distinct and showy 
kind, having rich purple flowers, broadly edged 
with clear mauve; Star of the Garden, rich 
plum-colour, excellent; Alpha, a profuse bloomer, 
deep violet-purple; Queen of Spring, dear yel¬ 
low ; Vestal, a pure white flower, rather small, 
plant dwarf, and excellent for edgings; Ardnell 
Gem, pale yellow, large, very free, and remarkably 
showy ; Admiration, still one of the best purples, 
and Piggott is the best blue we have seen. The 
well-known Magpie was in excellent condition, 
and is a kind that everyone should have a plant 
or two of. The new double Pansy is a novelty, 
and the flowers are dark, of good form, and ex¬ 
cellent for button-hole bouquets, Ac. They keep 
fresh for a long time in, water. 

Hyaointhus oandioans. — This is 
noble plant, which succeeds remarkably well at 
Swanley. The flower-spikes were at least 3 ft. 
high, and bore from twenty to thirty large, 
bell-like, waxy blossoms, and there were quan¬ 
tities of buds still to open. 

The double Dropwort (Spiraea Filipen- 
dula).—This was very fine indeed, perhaps finer 
than we have seen it elsewhere. Strong plants 
bore upwards of twenty branching spikes of 
flowers, and seen in masses they appeared like 
great clouds of creamy "white blossoms. 

Abutilons.— These make excellent plants 
put out in a sheltered situation in good soil. 


LAW RESPECTING GREENHOUSES. 
(Important decision.) 

At Lambeth police court, ou Monday afternoon, 
a case of importance under the Building Act 
came on for hearing before Mr. Chance, the sit¬ 
ting magistrate. Mr. E. J. Reid, of Clifton House, 
Rosendale Road, West Dulwich, was summoned 
by the district surveyor for Penge and Norwood 
for, being the builder engaged in erecting and 
doing certain work upon a greenhouse in the 
rear of Clifton House, within the district of 
Penge, did omit to give two days’ notice in 
writing before commencing to erect the building, 
as required by section 38 of the Metropolis 
Building Act, 1855. 

Mr. Redwar, barrister, appeared for the de¬ 
fendant, and on his behalf likewise Mr. Frank 
E. Thicke, architect, of Barnes, attended. 

Mr. Nash, the surveyor, said the building in 
question was a greenhouse composed of glass 
and wood and in the usual form. It was built 
on a oourse of brickwork just on the ground. 
The Act mentioned greenhouses, and exempted 
such structures under certain circumstances, 
and he wished to point out that Mr. Ingham, 
the niagistrate, had decided a greenhouse to be 
a building within the meaning of the Act. He 
had before this received his fees through the 
Metropolitan Board of Works for such a struc¬ 
ture. 

Mr. Redwar said the structure was merely an 
ordinary greenhouse and not a landlord’s fix* 
ture. He further objected that the defendant 
could not be termed the builder within the 
meaning of the Act, for he really had not erected 
the structure. Mr. Nash said he had been refused 
the name of the actual builder. Mr Redwar said 
no application for the name had been made, 
Mr. Chance said it appeared to him that Mr, 
Nash was proceediag against the builder tot 
not giving notice, and he failed to see any sec¬ 
tion in the Act which recited that any other 
person was bound to do so. He saw a difficulty 
in the case under that circumstance, for the struc¬ 
ture might be made m a workshop away fro® 
the premises. Supposing also there was na 
brick foundation, would it be contended by tM 
complainant that it was a building. Mr. 
said he should certainly say so. It was the ad 
of putting up the structure he contended maoc 
the defendant the builder within the meaning 
of the section. Such a structure, likewise on 
good authority, had been decided to be a bui ■ 
ing. Mr. Chance said there was a great dimcci y 
in drawing the line in such a case, for it cou 
be scarcely expected a person erecting a Cucum¬ 
ber frame should give notice of the same. ■ ■ 
Nash said a frame of this description was 'ery 


different to the structure in question. 


Mr. 
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Chance observed that he had seen so®® 
similar to this in structure and with a wall. J' ' 
Nash observed that mostly such frames 
sunk underground. Mr. Chance said that, m 
make the^ jr^jj^tei* urorse. Mr. Redwar eonte 
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the woodwork around the structure was framing, 
and therefore exempt, and he had cases to sup¬ 
port the objections he had taken. Mr. Chance 
said a Cucnmber frame was not mentioned in 
the Act, but by going on and increasing its size, 
it seemed to be contended that it would become 
a building. Mr. Redwar said no doubt the Act 
was intended to apply to buildings from which 
there might be a danger from, fire, but the 
structure in question was a long way from the 
house and only 12 ft. by about 9 ft. The de¬ 
fendant had before paid fees for the building of 
a conservatory. Mr. Chance said it was a most 
difficult point. He might decide one way, and 
another magistrate take an opposite view. Some 
further arguments having been entered upon 
Mr. Chance said he must decide against Mr. 
Nash. In the first place he did not consider the 
defendant was the builder; and in the second 
plaoe he was not prepared to decide the structure 
in question was a building within the meaning 
of the Act. He therefore dismissed the summons, 
but Mr. Nash could take a case for a superior 
court if he wished. Mr. Nash bowed to his 
worship's decision, and declined to take a case. 
The defendant declined to ask for costs. 


BUILDING AND STOCKING A GREEN¬ 
HOUSE. 

7804.—Ten feet would be a good,.width for 
such a lean-to house, though less, say 8 ft., 
would do if more convenient. A pitch of about 
40° we think most suitable for a lean-to house ; 
this is not too flat, so there is little fear of drip, 
nor yet too steep, and yet catches the sun pretty 
full in winter. If the Vine is more of an object 
than plants, it may, however, be increased to 
45 3 , or even a few degrees more, as the steeper 
it is the greater the length of rafter for the 
Tines; yet it does not do to carry this too far, 
or the current of air becomes too quick, the air 
gets too dry, and red spider or thrips become 
troublesome. Suppose you settle upon 10 ft. 
wide and a pitch of 40°, then make your door 
and pathway (2 ft. or 2 ft. 6 in. wide) 3 ft. 
from the front, and fill up this space with a 
flat stage, constructed of boards or slate slabs, 
at a height of 2 ft. or 2 ft. 6 in. from the floor. 
At the back construct a ladder stage 5 ft. in 
width, and about as high as the back; very steep 
stages are most unsightly. The two top shelves 
should be 12 in. wide, and four more 9 in. wide 
will fill up the space, the lowest to be full 2 ft. 
from the floor. This will be much better than 
a lot of narrow shelves. 

Make the front wall plate, upon which the 
rafters rest, 4 ft. or 4£ ft. from the intended 
level of the floor, and with a pitch of 40° this 
will make the height to rafters at back nearly 
13 ft., and the rafters will have to be a little 
more than 13 ft. long. The rafters should be at 
least 1 ft. apart. The 2 ft. of the front above the 
stage may be either glass or 1-in. match-board¬ 
ings, preferably the former, and if so make it in 
sashes to open and admit air; also put plenty 
of ventilators along the ridge of the roof. A 
Tine would do very well in such a house; if the 
soil is at all doubtful it would be better to make 
a well-drained border, raised about 12 in. or 
18 in. above the ground level; this should be 
made outside, in front of the house, and may be 
from 4 ft. to 8 ft. wide. Fill it with nice, light 
loam, mixed with a little very old manure, and 
«me charcoal and crushed bones. Take the stem 
in through a hole in the front wall, and train up 
the roof in the usual way. 

"T. A” will find that the best kinds of plants 
for such a situation are Geraniums (Pelargo¬ 
niums) both zonal, show, and fancy varieties; 
these will all succeed admirably with ordinary 
oare, though they shonld not be placed where 
too heavily shaded by the Vino ; then Petunias, 
Lautanas, Campanulas (drooping kinds), Mimu- 
tase?, Cinerarias, and Calceolarias (herbaceous) 
rill all do well; the last two, however, requir¬ 
ing care and some amount of skill, as they are 
always apt to go off if neglected or ill-treated. 
Myrtles do very well in town air if kept clean, 
a3 also do Azaleas and Camellias with a little 
toore care. The shade of the Vine would suit 
these admirably in the growing season. Many 
Ferns, notably Pteris in many varieties, also 
•toch vigorous kinds as Asplenium bulbiferum, 
and even some Adiantum cuneatum, and 
others with a little care may be induced to grow j 
and even flourish in a shady place. The foliage 
particularly such old kinds as discolor, I 
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Weltonlensis, and fuchsoides are very useful; 
the Rex varieties need more care, as also do the 
beautiful flowering tuberous Begonias. Abuti- 
lons will grow anywhere, and some Fuchsias— 
Sedan, Mrs. Marshall, Star of Wilts, Wave of 
Life, and a few others being most suitable-^ 
with a plant or two of Plumbago capensis and 
Aspidistra lurida, and a Palm, or two or three 
Dracaenas or Grevilleas for foliage will do to 
commence with. Make free use of the syringe 
in all bright weather, or you will soon have red- 
spider with that hot back wall. B. C. R. 


SOILS FOR POTTING. 

Without suitable soil it is impossible to grow 
plants in pots in anything like a satisfactory 
manner. When in the open ground the roots can 
travel some distance in search of food; whereas 
when confined in pots they are dependent upon 
the grower for nourishment, and if, in addition 
to being scanty, the same is not presented to 
them in a condition to be easily assimilated, 
neither foliage nor flowers will exhibit the 
health and luxuriance natural to them. Very 
often some growers commit the error of going 
to considerable expense in the purchase of 
plants and seed, but hesitate to incur the outlay 
which the procuring suitable composts involves. 
This is a great mistake, and may be compared 
to baying a good horse, and neglecting to give 
it the amount of food necessary to maintain its 
strength. 

In many districts much difficulty is experienced 
in obtaining good soils, and in such cases we 
strongly advise that some experienced florist 
be applied to, as the little extra expense there¬ 
by incurred will be more than repaid by the 
knowledge that one has just what is needed. 
Where the amateur is located in a populous 
neighbourhood, the local nurseryman will oblig¬ 
ingly make up any desired mixture or will sup¬ 
ply the various ingredients separately. In any 
case, as will be seen in the advertisement columns 
of this paper, there are dealers making a 
speciality of soils, and who will at reasonable 
rates furnish any desired quantity. 

Loam. —This forms the basis of the greater 
portion of composts employed for soft-wooded 
flowering plants. It is described as being the 
top spit from pasture land, containing therefore 
a large amount of organic material, and is light 
or heavy, or, as gardeners term it, 44 stiff,” accord¬ 
ing to the mechanical formation of the soil. 
When of the former description it may be used 
almost, or quite pure, for such things as Geraniums, 
Verbenas, Lantanas, Paris Daisies, Cytisuses, 
Acacias, and even Camellias, as being full of fibre, 
it does not bind, but remains free and open to the 
passage of water and air. It is, however, a mat¬ 
ter of some difficulty to obtain loam just 
answering to this description, and we always 
counsel the inexperienced to add to it some leaf- 
mould as being safer, varying the amount 
according to the porosity of the loam. 

Peat. —This is employed in a pure state for 
Cape Heaths, Epacrises, Azaleas, a great portion 
of the hard-wooded New Holland plants, all the 
delicate-rooted Ferns, such as Gymnogrammas, 
Gleichenias, Cheilanthes, Todeas, Platyceriums, 
Ac., also the larger portion of warm-house 
plants, many of the smaller growing Palms, and 
is used either alone or with Sphagnum Moss for 
Orchids. It varies much in colour, texture, and 
properties, so that in ordering it, the class of 
plants for which it is intended should be stated, 
as what would be just the right thing for Cape 
Heaths, would not prove to be the best article 
for Orchids. Peat is also frequently used in 
combinations with loam, forming the finest 
compost possible for Camellias, Palms generally, 
many kinds of greenhouse and stove Ferns, such 
as Adiantums, Pterises, Platylomas, Doodias, 
Aspleniums, Ac., also a large proportion of 
flowering and fine leaved warm-house subjects, 
such as Aspidistras, Clerodendrons, Allamandas, 
Francisceas, Gardenias, Rondeletias, Ac. In pre¬ 
paring loam for potting, it is customary to chop 
it up with a spade, but in the case of peat it 
is better to pull it to pieces with the hands, and 
when employed for choice Heaths or New 
Holland plants better results are attained, when 
the dusty portion is rejected by passing it 
through a fine sieve. 

Leaf-mould. —It is in operations oonnected 
with seed sowing under glass that the value of 
leaf-soil is most apparent. With the addition of 


a little loam and about one-fifth of its bulk of 
silver sand, mixing the ingredients intimately, 
it forms the best of all composts in which to 
sow florists’ flowers, and, indeed, all seeds ex¬ 
cept those which demand peat, as with anything 
like ordinary care in the way of watering it re¬ 
mains sweet and so open that the first formed 
tender rootlets can easily penetrate it. In cases, 
too, where loam is not quite so full of organic 
matter as is desirable, leaf-mould supplies the 
deficiency. Many fine-growing 6oft-wooded 
plants, such as Cyclamens, Primulas, Cinerarias, 
Ac., and of which the roots are of a delicate 
nature, require either leaf-soil or something of a 
like nature for their perfect development. For 
propagating purposes, too, it is of the greatest 
value, and can scarcely be dispensed with when 
it is a question of freely increasing the usual 
run of bedding plants. Two parts leaf-mould 
and one part loam, with a fourth of silver sand, 
forms a compost which can scarcely be improved 
for propagating the generality of soft-wooded 
flowering plants. 

Decomposed manure.— An error that 
amateurs generally, and even many professional 
gardeners, commit, is in using manure in too rank 
a condition for potting. The rotted manure of 
many gardeners is that which has laid undis¬ 
turbed just long enough for it to come into a 
solid condition, but a longer period than this 
is required to render it suitable for mixing with 
loam or leaf-mould. It should be at least two 
years old, and ought to be turned over many 
times during that period, so as to render it 
sweet and free. In French gardens a good sup¬ 
ply of this decomposed manure is always avail* 
able, generally three or four years old, and may 
then be used in a pure state for soft-wooded 
flowering plants, and even for Gloxinias, Achi- 
menes, Palms, Ficuses, Dracaenas, Ac., which 
root with great freedom and moke very rapid 
growth in it. Where hotbeds are made up an¬ 
nually there is no difficulty in keeping up a sup¬ 
ply of it, twelve months’ exposure to the ele¬ 
ments reducing it to the consistency of ordi¬ 
nary garden mould. John Cobnhill. 


BUILDING A GREENHOUSE. 

7839.—“ W.C.” asks for instructions as to how 
to build a greenhouse that is solely to be used 
for plants, and not for Vines. The main differ¬ 
ence between a house adapted to the growth of 
Vines, and that more particularly suited to the 
growth of plants, is, that in a vinery all the 
space, light, and heat is wanted on the roof, that 
the Vines growing near the glass may get all the 
sunlight and heat possible; and on the other 
hand, where tbe house is required for plants, the 
light and heat must be diffused over the whole 
house, that every plant may get its full share; 
and the building must be so arranged as to 
admit of this being done. Build a 9 in. brick 
wall, 15 ft. long and 3 ft. high, and 11 ft. from 
the wall against which the house is built; the 
ends of the house must have the same walling, 
but an opening 3 ft. wide must be left at one 
end for the doorway; on the top of this wall 
must be fixed four wooden frames 3 ft. high 
and about 3 ft. 7^ in. wide, to be made of timber 

2 in. square, and having grooved sashes to ac¬ 
commodate four rows of 9-in. panes of glass. The 
four corner pillars must be 4 in. square, as a 
better support for the roof. The two ends of 
the house must be entirely of glass (except the 

3 ft. brick walling), of same strength of timbers 
as the front frames. The doorway may consist 
of a lintel and two posts of timbers 6 in. by 3 in., 
on one of which the door may be hung, consisting 
of two glass panes above, and two wooden panels 
below, on a strong frame work. The roof (lights) 
should commence at 6 ft. at the lower end, and 
run up to 10 ft. against the wall against which 
the house is built. The timbers for roof will be 
about 13 ft. long, and must be 4 in. by 2 in., 
and grooved to hold the glass. These should 
be 3 ft. 9 in. apart, each having four rows of panes 
of glass, about in. wide. There should be two 
ventilators at the top of the roof (one at each end 
of the house), formed by making one row of 
panes of glass to open and shut, and having a 
peg in the framework, that may be hooked oq 
to an iron bar with holes drilled in it that the 
window may be left wide open or half open. 
The inside fittings will consist mainly of shelves 
and a long bench. A strong bench supported 
by stout legs shonld run the whole length of the 
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house against the outside wall; this must be 
3 ft. wide and 3£ ft. high, and having a strong 
wooden rim 4 in. high running all round the top. 
The top should consist of strong, common roof¬ 
ing-slates fixed on the framework 4 in from the 
top of the rim, so that there may be a sufficient 
depth of soil and sand held on the bench to strike 
cuttings in or to plunge pots into. Above the 
bench there should be fixed two shelves 6 in. 
wide and 1 ft. above one another, supported on 
iron brackets. These shelves may be carried to 
each end of the house also, and at the back of 
the house there may be fixed a wooden tier of 
three shelves 6 in. wide, and rising each 1 ft. 
above another; the first shelf to commence 4 ft. 
from the ground to admit of Roses, Geraniums, 
or Figs being planted in the ground beneath. 
In the floor of the house there should be fixed or 
built a cistern to catch the rain-water, which 
may be conveyed from the roof by pipes; there 
should be an outlet for the overflow water. The 
cistern should be covered with a strong wooden 
frame and boarded over, which will always make 
a dry and warm path. A little way from the 
top of the roof of the house there should be 
strong hooks fixed, from which might be sus¬ 
pended Fern baskets. There will be several 
other little matters requisite before the house is 
completed, such as bins for sand, turf, and 
peat for potting purposes. Also it may be found 
expedient to fit up a few drawers for keeping 
seeds in, and also a chest for tools, but 
these are matters more for after consideration. 
The heating apparatus should be a Blow-com¬ 
bustion stove and hot-water pipes. A smaller house 
may be constructed on the same principle as 
above. G. C. 

Eccles. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


7843.— Liquid manure.— If common salt 
be not used too freely, it will rather help than 
hinder vegetation when mixed with sewage, but 
when “ B. M.” asks whether it is safe to use 
house sewage on plants and vegetables, when 
it is impregnated with nitrate of lead, it becomes 
a more serious matter. Lead in any form is a 
deadly poison. It is so insidious in its nature 
that it is not safe to drink water that has stood 
in a leaden pipe or cistern for a few days. The 
less we have to do with lead in connection with 
anything that is used as food the better. I 
have heard it said that in those districts of 
Derbyshire where lead mines abound, and where 
the cattle graze on the surface, that the milk 
partakes somewhat of the flavour of lead, and I 
have thought I have observed it myself when 
staying in Castleton, Derbyshire, some years ago. 
Whether this be so or not, there is a possibility 
of the garden becoming surcharged with these 
poisons, where they are habitually used in the 
way indicated by “ E. M.,” and some at the 
least of the poison must adhere to the vege¬ 
tables, if it is not absorbed by them, which I am 
inclined to think in some measure is the case. 
Where it is thought to be necessary to use such 
strong liquids to kill bad smells cannot be a 
wholesome place to live in, or there is some 
defect in the drainage. If “E. M." wishes to keep 
the liquid manure sweet, let him throw it on 
the land at once, and Nature will disinfect it in 
its own way, and all danger is at an end. All 
manures lose their dangerous properties when 
exposed to the air on open land. I should think 
that quicklime would deodorise sewage, and it 
is itself a valuable manure.—G. C., Ecclet. 

7668.—Use of Oork bark.— There are 
several ways of using this, one of which is to 
take three pieces of about the same size, wiring 
them together so as to form a basket. In form¬ 
ing a rockery of Cork bark all that one has to do 
is to bury the pieces in the soil to about two- 
thirds or three-fourths of their length, the ar¬ 
rangement being of course a matter of taste, 
but the aim should be to form spaces, or pockets 
as they are called, of varying size and elevation, 
so as to suit both dwarf and tall growing sub¬ 
jects. Do not raise the rockery more than 2 ft. 
above the ground level, as this height suffices for 
perfect drainage.—J. C. B. 

7780.— Vegetable Marrows.- The pit full of re¬ 
fuse would make a very good bed for Marrows if a barrow¬ 
ful or two of good loam be placed upon the heap to put the 
plants into; but it is to be feared that a very poor crop 
would result in the sunless situation described, as Mar¬ 
rows need full exposure to the sun to induce a strong and 
fruitful growth.—B. C. R. 


7860.— Geranium blooms discoloured.— If the 
plants are out of doors I should think the late heavy 
rains would discolour the flowers, at least, I have found 
it so with mine.—S. E. 


7914. — Watering plants —Which is considered the 
beet plan, to All the saucers partially for the plants to 
draw the water np, or to pour it on the top with a water¬ 
ing can ?—W. E. C. [Pour it on the top and empty the 
saucers afterwards j 

7915. —Lily of the Valley tree.— M. T. C .—What 
tree is meant? There are several shrubs which the above 
name is often applied to. Send ns a spray, and repeat 
the question. 

7910. —Ixias.—In warm soils and sunny situations 
in the south of England Ixias succeed very well, but in 
colder localities they need protection in winter and 
spring. 

7917.—Double Ge uma . — J. M. K. — Divide the 
plants in September or March. They are hardy In well- 
drained soils. There is no white variety. 

Soldanella.— Plant in autumn or spring.- Ernest .— 

Write to some of the leading nurserymen in England and 

Scotland.-Stem Smith.— It is rather a complicated 

case, and yon had better get legal advice.- Inquirer.— 

All the bulbs named will do well out of doors in deep 
warm sandy soil. 

Names of plants.— F. A .— 1, Adiantum decorum; 
2, Adiantum hispidulum; 8, Pteris longifolia ; 4, Asple- 

nium bulbiferum.- G. D. T.—\, Nephrolepis exaltata; 

2, apparently Adiantum cuneatum; 3, Asplenium bulbi¬ 
ferum. Subscriber.— Splnea arleefolia. T. B. W. S. 

—2, Xylophylla latifolia; 3, Cissus discolor. Send flowers 

with 1 .- L. B. D.-Spinee ariaefolia.- H. F. C.— 

Impatiens glaudulifera.- Stoke. —L Omphalodes lini- 

folfia; 2, Catananche bicolor.- D. /.—If you will send 

us better specimens we will try to name the plants. Send 

flowers if possible.- G. Smith. —1, Anthriscns sylvestris; 

2, Cirecea lutetiana; 3, Polygonum aviculare : 4, Stachys 

sylvatica; 5, Prunella vulgaris.- J. Clues .—Melilotua 

officinalis.- Mary E. R .—Alstrcomeria Pelegrina var. 

- H. Wolff.— Variegated Artemisia vulgaris.- S. S.— 

We cannot name the Grasses, as they require to be named 

at a herbarium.- T. L.— 1, variety of Chrysanthemum 

frutescens; 2, Gladiolus ill yricus ; 3, Selaglnella Mertensi; 

4, species of Doodia.- Hon. Mrs. B.— Gaultheria Shal- 

lon.- Doris —Spiroa ariaefolia.- Rev. W. C. P.—2. 

TUia grand if olia ; 1, a variety of No. 2, with laciniatea 

leaves.- H. Shirlcv .—Dictammi Fraxinella albus.- 

J. C. Kershaw.— 1, Veronica longifolia ; 2, Sedum altissi- 

mum ; 3, S. album.-If. Hawes —Galega officinalis.- 

Calami —Nicotians afflnls. 


QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents.— All communica¬ 
tions for insertion should be dearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor, 
Letter relating to business to the Publisher The name 
and address of the send r is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. A nswers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the query 
answered. When more than one query is stnt each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity qf 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day of publication, it %s not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 


made short work of plants and fruit There were thr*. 
plants snd nine Melons. I do not think there has hem 
any mistake in the ordinary rules of treatment I-Noail 

7921. —Cape bulbs.—I had some bulbs sent over 
from the Cape some time ago, and have grown them toI 
cool frame; some have flowered. I want to know how to 
treat them now they are withering; are they to be w 
quite dry and the bulbs left in the pots? or, should thev 
be taken out and then repotted in the autumn or spring 
I want to know how to treat Ixia, Sparaxis, 

Gladiolus natalensis, andBabiana. Should Froesia odonta 
be allowed to seed ? and also how should I treat Ouli* 
after flowering?— South afkioa. 

7922. —'Treatment of Orange tree.-I than be 

S ' td to know how to treat a small Orange tree which I 
ve in my conservatory. I brought it from France last 
year, and it has grown nicely, and now has four Oranges 
on it nearly ripe, but for some months past it has been 
affected with a sort of smut. I have washed it constantly 
with soap and water, but the smut comes soon a gain, and 
now several other plants which are near it are affected. 
—T. H. G. 


7923. — Roses for'autumn blooming. -Owing to 
the open winter my Roses were so forward they were 
never pruned in the spring, snd are in consequence 
rather straggly, some of the shoots 4 ft and 5 ft long. 
As I should like a good autumn bloom (they are the beat 
hybrids), would severe pruning now be advisable? I have 
an unlimited quantity of liquid manure; should I apply 
it now or later?—H. 

7924. —Management of orchard house.-I 
should be glad of information as to the management ol 
an orchard house for Peaches and Nectarines. This hits 
third year. The trees were covered with blossom, but thev 
have not fruited. The trees apparently make too much 
wood, bat I am not sure about it. What pinning & 
necessary ? and when should it be done?—?. J. 


7925.— Pyramidal fruit - oes.—Will someone give 
me a few hints as to the pruning and general manige- 
ment of pyramidal fruit tae es: 1 planted a few Applaud 
Pears nearly two years agf>. 1 bad them from a good 
nursery; they now average 4 ft. in height, and are grow¬ 
ing freely, but I fear lest for want of dne care they may 
lose their proper form.—£. L. Ji. 


7926. —Plants for stone wall.—I have bant a 
rough stone wall without using mortar, the stones pro¬ 
jecting so as to form shelves. l : pon the t-helres I want 
to plant a variety of hardy evettreen plants; the aspect 
Is east, and our locality is considered cold. If anyone win 
advise me as to what kind of plant would be most likely 
to succeed, I should be much obliged. —Roachk. 

7927. —Making a now garden.—I am making s 
small garden in Dublin, chiefly for vegetables I find it 
nearly impossible to get old manure. Can I grow good 
crops with the aid of guano, bone dust, or superphosphate? 
The ground is in grass, and 1 am preparing to dig. Bow 
shall I apply the manure ?—Earlsfort. 

7928. — Wireworms.—A correspondent hasMimrestcd 
gas lime as a remedy for wireworm. As It wnulu be very 
difficult to obtain gas lime in my neighbourhood, I should 
be glad to know whether there is any other remedy 
which would be equally effective against these gardea 
pests.—0. H. P. 

7929. —Climbers for walls.— I shall be glad to know 
whether a Passion flower would succeed on a sunny- 
south wall where the soil is dry, as a Lime tree keeps the 
rain off; also what evergreen creeper (not Ivy) would 
grow freely on a north-east wall with little sun.—E. s. 


7918. — Mealy bug on Vines.—Two years past in 
April I planted a lean-to vinery, which I had lust built, 
with ten Vines in front and two against the back walL 
I keep no gardener, so am rather proud of the splendid 
crop I have—six to nine good bunches on every Vine. The 
Black Hamburgh* are nearly ripe. To my horror last 
week I discovered mealy bug on one bunch on the back 
wall. This I tried to extirpate with turpentine on a small 
sponge, but found I destroyed the berry as well as the 
bug. Daily I found it in other bunches, which I cut off, 
and now f have cut down both Vines and carried them 
out bodily. I to-day find the bag on one bunch only in 
one front Vine. I have cut off the bnnch and ate it, 
but am in terror lest the brutes should spread through 
my beautiful crop. What should I do ? Where does the 
bug originate, and how is it propagated and spread ? I 
had a few Camellias and Cytisus standing in pots near 
the back wall to make new wood, but noticed no bug 
on them. The canes were all thoroughly brushed over 
with a mixture of Giahuret Compound and clay before 
they broke, and both the shoots and leaves looked clean 
and healthy. The Vines were planted only 2 ft. apart, 
my intention being to take out alternate Vines. Should I 
do so, or let all stand, seeing my lease expires in three 
years?— J. 8 . D. 

7919. — Lillee deteriorating-— About nine years ago 
I had twelve white Lilies, which bore strong stems of 
flowers; they annually increased in vigour, the flowers 
in number, and then began to dwindle year by year, and 
they are at the present time very poor, weakly things, 
although towards autumn they put forth abundance of 
healthy leaves, which die away during winter, some of 
them springing again in the spring, but too weakly to 
survive the summer. Can anyone tell me how to restore 
the bulbs to a healthy state? I removed them three years 
since, immediately replanting them 6 in. deep on the 
upper side of a south border. The natural soil of the bed 
ia fight and quite 18 in. deep, the subsoil is very sandy, 
and the bed is kept in good heart by having twice yearly 
a 2 -in. top-dressing of compost composed of well-rotted 
leaves, fowl and horse manure, garden produce, soot, 
lime, and road-scrapings.—H. Moorley. 

7920. —Melon stems rotting.— My gardener has 
lost his Melons in a way which puzzles him and those of 
his brethren whom he has consulted. Perhaps some 
reader may be able to enlighten him ? Soon after the 
fruit had set, the Vines showed symptoms of rotting at 
the crown, which, however, did not increase. The plants 
seemed to do well, snd the Melons had got to nearly 
their full size, snd were netting, when suddenly the rot 
appeared in ail directions among the joints, and soon 


7930. — Lemon-scented Verbena.—Will wme 
reader of Gardening kindly inform me the best means 
of propagating the lemon-scented Verbeha? Is heat 
necessary? also, what is the best treatment for the 
plant as the leaves are turning yellow ?—Ignorance. 

7931. —Cutting yo ung hedges.— At the beginning 
of the year I planted some youngThorns and Privetejw 
a hedge ; they are growing nicely, and I should be glad 
to know when to cut them to form a good hedge.-DiitT. 

7932. —Rats.—My house is suddenly infested with 
rats. How can I get rid of them? I cannot trap them. 
Is there any poison which would drive them out to die? 
—An Old Subscriber. 

7933. —Bone dust.—Will any reader gay whether 
hone dust is useful for mixing with s fl for petting 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, BegoniaB ? and, if so, ;i what pro¬ 
portion should it be used ?—W. E. C. 

7934 . —Loose gravel on walks.— I* it adriaahie to 
sweep the loose gravel from the paths? I can hardly keep 
them tidy without, and the roller does not seem to hare 
much effect.—S weeper. 

7935. —Mushroom beds.—Will any reader inform 
me how to make up a bed for Mushrooms? 1 hare a quan¬ 
tity of horse manure. Could I grow them in the garden.- 
A. Embury: 

7986.—Vines mildewed.-What ia the he»t thlnato 
do with a Vine neglected at the beginnlngof the 
bearing many bunches now, which are mildewed, and the 
Grapes splitting ?—W. H. 8 . 

7937. — Powdered charcoal.— Can any reader tell 
me where I can obtain powdered wood charcoal by toe 
cwt. within reasonable distance of Bournemouth ?—E ?• 

7938. — Lopping Lime trees.—Is it better t ly 
Lime trees, which require cutting back a good deal, in 
the spring or autumn, and in which mouth?— ST. T. & 

7939. —Begonias from leaf cuttings-How 

I go to work to get young Begonias from leaf cuttings.- 
J. H. 

7940. — Potatoes for exhibition.—How am I to 
jre^are Potatoes for exhibition—round and laanej .- 

7941. — Tomatoes grown in snan-roofed house facing 
north and south what treatment do theyrequire?—T tbo. 

7942— Pure white Roeee.?-Would someone. fata* 
me of the names of the finest pure white Boses.—B. >. 
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POULTRY. 

POINTS OF LEGHORNS. 

IF. M. S. t Cardiff .—There is but very little 
doubt but that this is a manufactured breed, 
and we are indebted to American fanciers for 
its origin, among whom it had, and we believe 
still has, a great rage. It possesses many features 
which clearly point to the Spanish type, although 
the yellow legs are quite foreign to that race of 
fowls. They can, however, be bred very true, 
and have proved themselves one of our most 
useful and prolific varieties. Their only fault 
is want of size, which does not make them 
favourites where birds are required for the 
tabic, but where laying is a consideration they 
cannot be excelled. Moreover, they are hardy 
and stand confinement well. There are several 
varieties of Leghorns as regards colour, but the 
white and the brown are the most common, 
although we occasionally see black and cuckoo- 
coloured specimens. The following are the lead¬ 
ing points for exhibition: Cock, a well-shaped 
sprightly bird, with tail carried very upright, 
with long curved sickles; comb, large and single, 
like a Spanish cock, and carried firm and well 
back over the head; neck, long, well curved, and 
covered with abundant full-flowing hackle ; face, 
brilliant red, with spotless white ear-lobes and 
long pendent wattles ; short and broad back, 
full breast, and legs of a bright yellow colour, 
with four toes only; a lop comb is not to be 
tolerated. The hen should be square in build, 
with full breast, large tail carried erect, and the 
plumage hard and close-fitting to the body; the 
oomb must be large and fall over one side of the 
face, and of a bright and healthy red colour; 
legs, long, slender, and yellow like tho cocks; 
face, red, with white ear-lobes, and short well- 
rounded wattles. Avoid blue or white legs or 
stainted ear-lobes. White Leghorns are generally 
a trifle larger than the other varieties of this 
breed, and must be a spotless white throughout, 
without the objectionable yellow tinge so often 
seen, more especially in the cocks. The brown 
Leghorn (both cock and hen) closely resembles 
in plumage our black-red Game. It will be 
found necesssary to wash the white birds before 
exhibiting, although unless very carefully done 
it destroys the hard look of the plumage, so 
much admired in these fowls. Audalusian. 


Chickens dead In shell.— M. W .—This 
is generally occasioned by a lack of moisture 
imparted to the eggs during the process of in- 
embature. In a wild state the eggs would receive 
the necessary moisture both from showers, 
Batumi moisture of the earth, and by the hen 
leaving her nest to feed among wet Grass, 
whereby a certain amount wonld be brought 
back to the nest adhering to her plumage. This 
is the reason that such fine broods are always 
brought forth when the hen steals her nest in 
some hedge-row or other exposed situation. The 
nest should, if possible, be made on the ground, 
and, except the weather be exceptionally cold 
and wet, a slight sprinkling every day with 
warm water is desirable, more especially during 
the last week or ten days. A little boiling water 
may also be poured round about the nest. The 
weather, however, must be taken into considera¬ 
tion, as eggs are easily chilled, and in early 
spring this process can be dispensed with. Unless 
a certain amount of moisture be imparted to the 
i sggs, the chickens become glued to the shell and 
| perish in their attempts to extricate themselves 
when the proper time arrives.— Andalusian. 


Chicken. — Novice .—Andalusian chickens 
, vary very much in appearance, as do adult birds 
[of this breed, and the plumage assumes every 
■bade from dark black-blue to light lavender, 

[ or even white. Do not be premature in dis¬ 
carding any which seem to diverge in plumage 
fromthe recognised standard, which is a pure 
■late blue, with hackle and saddle feathers of a 
■darker shade, as chickens often undergo great 
thanges. Agwln, unless you keep them purely 
■a a fancy, you will find all equally useful m 
regards laying and other qualities. Those which 
.you state nave five toes, are evidently mongrels, 
and are the result of some cross with a breed 
Which possesses that number of toes, such as the 
*\>rking or Houdan; and this circumstance 
dines us to the belief that you have been 
ken in over the sitting of eggs, which accounts 
tor the great variety of pttunage .shew 

IgMFyUU 



chicken. No doubt after a few weeks growth they 
will develope greater defects.—A ndalusian. 

Fowls dying.— II. N. R. —Your birds are 
evidently grossly over-fed, whereby the whole 
system becomes strained and diseased. We 
should presume they are kept closely confined 
and overcrowded. Commence by giving a slight 
aperient, such as a grain of calomel per bird 
every other day for ten days, then feed sparingly 
on sound grain, leaving out the maize, which 
you say forms part of their daily rations, and be 
sure that no food remains lying about in the run 
after the birds have finished their feed. You do 
not give the number of fowls, nor the space 
allotted to them, but you will do well to weed 
out part of them, and go in for a thorough clean¬ 
sing and disinfecting, both in house and run. 
Add a little iron tonio to the drinking water.— 
Andalusian. 

• Wings drooping.— Perplexed. —Chickens, 
more especially of the Hamburgh breed, gene¬ 
rally droop their wings when out of health and 
condition. We are inclined to believe that you 
require a little fresh blood in your yard, and 
that the breeding from the same closely related 
stock year after year has resulted in a loss of 
stamina and size in the chicken. Give quinine 
capsules or iron tonic, change the food often, 
and give an occasional feed of chopped meat, 
and a little spice condiment in the soft food— 
Thorley’s cattle food is as good as any. Is the 
soil and aspect good for this variety ? They will 
not do in a cold, exposed position.— Anda¬ 
lusian. 

Duoks. — E. T. T. —The immense specimens 
of ducks which are sometimes exhibited at shows 
are seldom any good for breeding purposes, in 
fact, many do not breed at all, and we are afraid 
you will be much disappointed in the pen you 
have bought. As a rule ducks do not actually 
grow, although they make weight, after the age 
of six months. The correct colour of the bills of 
Aylesbury ducks is a very delicate pink, but a 
really good specimen is seldom seen, yellow being 
the prevailing colour.— Andalusian. 


BBSS. 

Commencing bee-keeping.—if. JD.— 
It is not usual to paint hives on the inside, but 
to give them three coats of paint on all parts ex¬ 
posed to the weather. Should hives be painted 
on the inside, they must be allowed several 
months to dry, and for the smell of paint to go 
off, before they are used. The colour is of no 
importance. The distance from the centre of the 
top bar of one frame to the centre of the next 
should be 1^ in. The distance between the 
bottom of the frames and the floor-board should 
be from £ in. to £ in., and the distance between 
the ends of the frames and the sides of the hive, 
£ in. If the respective distances are less than 
this, the bees will fill them up with propolis, if 
more, with comb. A super box should be of 
exactly the same dimensions as the stock box, 
so that the frames in each may be interchange¬ 
able, which is a great convenience. But, unless 
“ R. D.” wants extracted honey, why does he not 
use the American 1-lb. section crates for taking 
comb honey, as I have before explained?— 
C. W. G. 

-Only those parts of a hive exposed to the 

weather should be painted; the inside, frames, 
and top of floor-board should not be touched. 
Bees have no preference for colour, but a light 
stone colour is best, a dark shade absorbs heat. 
Bar-frames sheuld be in. wide, and £ in. 
apart, the bottom of the frame f in. from the 
floor-board. As you are commencing, I should 
strongly advise you to use the standard-sized 
frame (Woodbury), recently adopted by the 
British Bee-keeping Association. The use of bars 
or bar-frames for supers is out of date, the 
American 1-lb. or 2-lb. sectional supers are more 
convenient, and form secure packages for honey' 
when finished.—Buzz, Hereford. 

Moving bees.—I have a chance to buy 
three stocks of bees, which are to be driven out 
of straw skeps. All three have sent out swarms 
—one in May, the other two in middle of June. 
What is a moderate price for the three ? After 
driving them into straw skeps is it not advis¬ 
able to place them on the same place they 
occupied before they were driven, and, also, 
leave them at least one night so that all the 


j stray bees may get bask again ? I want to take 
them twelve miles by rail. What is the best way 
to take them ? and can it be done the next day 
or any time within, say, a month ? Would it be 
advisable to unite two together, as I want them 
for the bar-frame liivcs ? if so, how may it be 
done ? Shall I feed at once, and winter them in 
the straw skeps, and put them in bar-frames at 
spring or now ? Is it safe to remove bees thus 
driven to another place three miles away? Is 
there not a danger of them going back to their 
old quarters ?—Constant Reader. 

Bees not working.— Non plus.— Some 
misfortune has befallen the queen, and another 
one must be introduced. If possible cut a queen 
cell out of an old stock that has lately swarmed 
and secure it between tho combs in the bee-box 
taking care not to crush it at all. If there is a 
queen in the hive the bees will destroy the queen 
cell, otherwise they will hatch the queen out of 
it. I do not think it is likely that there is a drone 
laying queen present, but that the drones “ Non 
plus " observed came out of the parent stock with 
the swarm on June 3. If there should be a drone 
laying queen, she must be removed and another 
one introduced, or the stock will dwindle away. 
The bees should be fed with their syrup and 
the entrance should be narrowed.—C. W. G. 

Bee houses.— IF. H. IF.—Practical experience has 
always shown them to be inconvenient and expensive It is 
far better for ease of manipulation to keep each hive on 
a separate stand, close to the ground and under a 
separate roof. 


BIRD& 

Breeding canaries. —Seeing several notes 
on the breeding of canaries, I venture to give 
the system we adopt with good results. Our 
birds are in a good sized aviary, which is enclosed 
with glass windows in front, and can be heated 
in very severe weather with hot-water pipes, 
which run under the floor, the heat being ad¬ 
mitted through gratings. Large branches of 
Birch tree have been fixed erect in the aviary 
for the birds to roost on, and little baskets and 
boxes suspended for them to nest in. The food 
we give is rape, hemp, and canary seed; and 
clean water daily, in flat pans, so that the birds 
can have a good bath; and some fresh green 
food is given daily—seedy Groundsel, Lettuce 
leaves, or Dandelion or Plantain seed-pods, and 
a few sprays of Watercress. In February a quan¬ 
tity of Moss, cotton wool, cow hair, Ac., is mixed 
up and put into pieces of fish net, and hung up 
so that the birds can pull it out, as required, for 
nesting; and when the young birds are hatched 
a supply of boiled egg, rice, and bread crumbs 
is put into the aviary daily, as long as the nest¬ 
ing season lasts. Under these conditions we get 
a quantity of young birds. Care must be taken 
to thin out the male birds in the winter, for if 
too many are left, they fight over the nests, and 
frequently destroy the earliest lots of eggs, but 
with a little care in this way a lot ef canaries 
may be far easier kept in good condition in an 
aviary, where they have room to fly about, than 
in the confined area of a cage.—J. Groom. 

Birds for aviary.— The birds mentioned 
by A. Antro ought to do very well in the 
aviary, especially as it is of a decent size. All 
the waxbills will thrive, and also parson finches, 
diamond finches, silver bells or bills, cardinals, 
Virginian nightingales, and cockatiels, the latter 
of which are very free breeders. The weaver 
birds I will not speak for or against them, as 
they are not favourites of mine, and with such 
a list of other beautiful foreign birds yon have 
quite enough to choose from. Turquoisines, 
jredrumps, many-coloured parakeet, Japanese 
robins, indigo birds, nonpareils are suitable for 
above collection. With such a collection I think 
it is hardly worth while breeding English 
finches. Of course it is a matter of taste. They 
will agree together fairly well, except the bull¬ 
finch ; he is not safe in the aviary at all, but if 
you particularly wish to try your luok with small 
British birds, by all means do so, but for myself 
I would rather devote my time and trouble to 
rearing the many beautiful foreign birds which 
| are imported to this country, and which are 
comparatively easy to reproduce.—A. d’A. 

Canary unhealthy.— I observe in a re- 
cent number of Gardening an enquiry as to 
the management of a canary under peculiar 
circumstances. I have a German canary which 
for nearly a year bos been similarly affected. At 
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one time this spring I quite expected to lose it* 
as apparently it had asthma, the breathing being 
so difficult that it was painful to hear it. I took 
to giving it every morning about a teaspoonful of 
bread and milk (the bread well scalded) a few 
hemp seeds in the course of the day, and a few 
plants two or three times a day of the weed 
called Shepherd’s-purse, Thlaspi, a common weed. 
Chickweed or Groundsel I found injurious to my 
bird, millet seed mixed with canary, but no 
rape seed. A few fibres of saflEron in a dry state 
occasionally. To my delight the bird, after 
suffering for nearly a year, is now full of song 
stronger than ever. ' 

Canary losing Its feathers.—“ Flora’’ 
should give her bird some millet seed, mixed 
with the canary and rape, and also a little maw 
seed separate, about half a teaspoonful a day. 
Besides this, it should have Hartz Mountain 
bread, (which may be obtained from any corn 
chandler, in Id. or 2d. packets), prepared accord¬ 
ing to directions on the packet; should the bird 
not take this, one or two hemp seeds may be 
mixed in with it. Fresh sand or gravel daily is 
very necessary. The saffron should be con¬ 
tinued.— Ornithophil. 

Canary mopish— My canary to very dull, and does 
not seem well. He sits constantly flat on his perch, his 
breast pressed against it, and his feathers ruffled out. 
Gan'anyone tell me what is the matter with him, and 
how to cure him? He brightens up occasionally. I have 
been giving him a little poppy seed every second day, 
which I have now stopped. I give him canary seed, bread 
soaked in milk, green food, and fruit.—N ou r a m al. 

Young thrushes.— About three weeks ago I bought 
a young thrush; since then it has been fed regularly on 
crushed hemp seed, chopped tgg, and a little soaked 
bread. On this diet it has grown amazingly; bnt when¬ 
ever it flies from perch to perch in it* cage it makes a 
sort of croaking sound. Is this natural, or caused by any 
disease? I should be glad also to know how to tell the 
male bird by its plumage when young.—AYB. 


Horehound beer.—I shall be much obliged if any 
reader will give me a recipe for making horehound beer. 
—E. A. __ 

Tortoise dying. —I find the majority of 
imported tortoises die. I have bought several 
from dealers, which, after having been in the 
garden a week or two, have been found dead, I 
think they are difficult to acclimatise. They are 
vegetarians, living entirely on Looks, Lettuce, En¬ 
dive, See. They do not breed in this climate. They 
do not kill cockroaches or any kind of insects. 

“ Qoralina ” may easily get rid of these pests by 
putting a little insect powder where there are 
at nights. I have destroyed thousands in my stove 
and Cucumber houses with it, I cannot recom¬ 
mend it too highly ; what it took me hours to 
do with boiling water, I now do in a moment, 
without causing steam or damp, and I find it is 
harmless to any animal or even to toads. I get it 
from Townson’s, of Altrincham,.Cheshire, but 1 
believe it may be had from any seedsman or 
druggist.—W. R. 

Tortoise.—Perhaps “ Bessie ” may feel interested In 
the following facts about my tortoise, which is rather a 
small one. So lately as this week I saw it devour greedily 
over fifty blossoms and buds of the Buttercup. I moved 
it from one plant to another; afterwards it drank very 
freely of water. I do not think it indulges in a meal every 
day, but when it doeB yellow flowers are the favourites. 
Dandelion flowers are a great delight to it.—H. E. 8. 

Pigeon flying.—As I am going to start pigeon keep¬ 
ing I shall be greatly obliged fit anyone can tell me the 
best kind to keep; also, some advice on flying them. 
Should I let all out at onoe ? Should I have their wmga 
tied ? and how are they usually tied ? Should I feed before 
liberating, or liberate hungry and throw food into their 
cote? Should I liberate in the morning or evening? Should 
I liberate them when they have eggB, or wait until the 
' ‘ ‘ 1— A. E. 8. 
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GARDEN REQUISITES, 

As supplied to the Royal Gardens. 


POCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, Is. fid. per 

VJ eack; 10 for 13s.; 15 for 18s.; 30 for 30#.. all sick* in- 
eluded. Truck (loose), 33s.; Selected Brown Fibrous Peat, St. 

r r sack ; 5 for 22s. 6d.; Black Fibrous Peat, 4s. 64 per sick 
for 2to ; sacks 4d. each. Coarse 8ilrer Sand, is. 6d. per 
bushel. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf-mould, and Peat-mould, 
each at Is. per bushel. Manures of all kinds. Fresh Spin*- 
uum. Garden 8ticks and Labels. Russia Mats, 4c. Tobacco 
Oloth and Paper, best in the market; Cloth, 8d. per lb. 


minutefrom Ilroa& Street Bailway 


fishmonger, one 


Tor beautiful Flowers and Plants 
Use J. Hagarty's Celebrated 

GARDEN REQUISITES 

AT REDUCED PRICES. 


IS 


POCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-bniheIbtt 

w Is. 3d.; 30 for 30s., bags included; truck (looeeL 38#. I Meo- 
ted Orchid Peat, 5s. fid. per sack, 5 for 25s.; Be»l Brora 
Fibrous Peat, 5s. per sack, 5 for 22s. fid.; Black Fftrow 
Peak 4s. 6d. per sack, 5 for 20s., sacks 4d. each; Ooaroe Barer 
Sand, Is. 6d. per bushel; Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, 
and Feat Mould, Is. per bushel Manures of all khrdi; 
fresh Sphagnum, Garden Sticks and Labels, Buasis Mata 
he. Tobacco Cloth and Paper. The best imported. Cloth, 
8d. per lb.; Speciality Paper, 10d. per lb. Write for Price 
List.—J. HAGARTY, Garden Requisite Store#, Union 
Chambers, Wormwood Street, Old Broad Street, London. E.C. 


the household. 


Summer beverages. — In Gardining Illub- 
xjlatbt for July 8, “Blue Ribbon” asks for recipes of 
non-alcoholic beverages. The following to a very cheap 
one: Boil} lb. of oatmeal in two quarto of water, then 
add an ounce or two of sugar, according to taste. If 
it is thicker than you like, add more water. In summer 
drink it cold, in winter hot. It not only quenches thirst 
but gives more strength and endurance than any other 
drink.—A Trier. 

Parsnip Wine.—Four pounds of sugar, 4 lb of Pars¬ 
nips, 1 gall, of water. Cut the Parsnips in thin slices and boil 
them one hour, then strain the juice off on to the sugar, 
and when cold enough put a little yeast to it, cover it 
over, and as the wine works take off the yeast. Keep the 
cask full enough for the wine to work over. When it has 
done working put in spice to taste and cork it well down. 
—E. G. 

Rhubarb wins.—To every 8 lb. of Rhubarb cut 
into small pieces add 1 gall of cold water, to every gallon 
of liquor add 8 lb. of loaf sugar, U o*. of isinglass, the 
rind of one lemon.—E. G. 

-Cut the Rhubarb into small pieces, put 1 gall, of 

boiling water to 4 quarto of Rhubarb, add 3 lb. of sugar, 
let it stand two or three days, then press said strain, 
and put into bottles, which must not be corked till the 
wine has done working.—E. G. 

_Cut up and butoe 26 lbs. of Rhubarb in 

Httle water, when all the juice to out add sufficient water 
to make four gallons, and let it stand four days, then 
strain It and pour it into a suitable sized barrel with four 
lemons, two oranges, \ lb. of ginger not bruised, 18 lbs. 
of sugar, then let it stani 
• put m i oz. of toin 
months, then bottle 

How to make lemonade.—In answer to “C. B. 
of June 8, this to an excellent recipe: 1 oz. citric acid, 
20 drops essence of lemon, lfilbs. loaf Bugar, 1 pint boil¬ 
ing water. Dissolve the sugar first, then the add; stir 


eggs are hatched 7—A. E. 

Gold fifth .—Can any reader tell me when they spawn 
Does it float or sink? How long to it before the young 
appear? and do they require any extra attention in a 
cold water fountain about 10 ft by 3 ft. deep ? Any other 
information will be very acceptable^ — PI8CIN AL. 

Belgian hares.—Could anyone tell me where I could 
get a young Belgian hare—doe ? and what to the price?— 
B. W. Knight, Cupressus House, Battle, Sussex. 

—Scurvy In rabbits.—What will cure scurvy 
mo bits? I have one that to very bad indeed.- 


W. T. J. 


u , -«nd until ft has done hissing, then 

\ oz. of isinglass, and hung ft tightly for three 
i, then bottleit— K. A. 


itwell, then add the essence of lemon, and strain all 
through a piece of muslin. Use about half a wineglass- 
ful in a tumbler of water.— Katie Knight. 

_In reply to “ C. B.,” who asks for receipt for 

lemonade, I send you one that I have used for years, 
viz.: Take one Lemon, cut it in thin slices; a pound of 
lump sugar, and a pint of water; boil these together for 
twenty minutes, then Btraln, and. when cold, add a quar¬ 
ter of an ounce of citric acid, then bottle it; put one 
tablespoonful to a tumbler of water.—L. Widdowson. 

--Two and a half pints of boiling water, 2 lbs. loaf 

sugar, 1 oz. tartaric acid, mixed together. When cold, add 
1 oz. tincture of orange, 12 drops essence of lemon. Put 
in a quart bottle for use. One winegtateful into a tumbler 

of water makes a non-effervescent drink. Add a . 

carbonate of soda and it will effervesoe —E. M. C. 

Gooseberry and Strawberry Jam. — Under 
the above heading in Gardening Illustrated, “ w.p.” 
enquires how to make these jams set’. I have always 
made all my Jams quite stiff by boiling them a long time— 
about three-quarters of an hour, and then I take a little 
of the preserve and put it on a plate, and if it becomes 
Bet when cold I consider the jam finished.— Cook. 

- Beer from leaves of Black Currents and 
Raspberries.—I Should be glad if any reader can give 
me the recipe for making the above summer drink, which 
is used extensively among farmers in the hay fields about 
Cheshire.—A. M. 
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COOOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 

By Chubb’# Patent Process, as supplied to all the Bojil 
Gardens and Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful #t #11 
g fflypn# , Invaluable for Potting, Plunging, Forcing Fan* 
eries, Strawberries, Bedding-out Plants, 4c. Destroy# til 
slugs and insects. J uly 1,1882. 

In consequence of the great scarcity of Huak# and 
enormous Continental demand for our "Refuse,' ve 
are compelled from this date to advance prices ti 
follows, and only orders accompanied by remittance 
will receive attention (in rotation). We also find it 
necessary to caution purchasers to beware of ijmnooi 
imitations, and buy the genuine Refuse direct Back#, li 6i 
each: 10 sackB, 13s.; 15 sacks, 18s.20 sacks, 23s ; 30 nek*. 


____jy CABO 

To obtain the Mnuine artide/buy direct from the manolu- 
turers, CHUBB, ROUND k CO., Fibre Works, West Feny 
Road Mill wall, London, B.__ 


Insects in greenhouses.— 1“ a recent 

note to the French. Central Society of Horticul¬ 
ture, M. Boizard recommends the vaporisation of 
Tobacco juice for destruction of insects-in hot¬ 
houses— a method he has successfully practised 
three years. A little of the..juice is boiled about 
two hours over a small fire, then water is added, 
and the liquid boiled energetically, till all is 
vaporised. No injury was observed even in the 
tenderest plants, such as Adiantnm, Blechnum 
brasiliense, Ac.; but if such be feared, while 
yet insects have to be got rid of, one may guard 
against too strong action by syringing (bassinant) 
during the operation. Flowers of Orchids, &c., 
may be protected, if this be thought necessary, 
with paper bags. Some of the insects fall on the 
ground, and one need not trouble about those 
remaining for they are dead. The plants thus 
rid of insects are exempt from attacks for six 
months, at least as regards kermes and coccus. 
Pucerons, acarids, and thrips return sooner, and 
one must operate sooner for them ; but less 
vigorous treatment will do. It is essential that 
the temperature in the hothouse be as low as 
possible. M. Boizard suggests that the method 
might be applied in open air, the vapour being 
distributed throvgh a tube. I should be glad to 
know if any reader of Gardening has tried the 
above recipe and with what result.— William 
Buckley. 

Wire worms in gardenfi. —As fast as 
portions of the garden becomeempty, it will be 
well to fork it up roughly and give a good 
dressing of soot. Then fork It in and well mix 
it with the soil. Salt is a good dressing, but 
this should be applied in the early spring, it is 
too cold for winter application. It is also a good 
plan, to bury a few inches deep in thesoil pieces 
of Potato, Carrot, Turnip, or other roots and 
pieces of oil-cake or any soft substance, and lift 
them occasionally, probably to find them full 
of worms.. Well hardening the; seiL is also 
useful, but it is not easy to do WiUi garden 
crops. 

-Straw a good supply of fresh soot and newly 

slaked lime over the garden in the evening, and the 
worms will disappear as if by magic. They detest these 
dressings. Lime water made by allowing a few lumps 
of lime to Impregnate a tubful of water, and then using 
the liquid when ft is olear through a watering-pot wifi 
kill them. 


HARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fibre 
U Refuse. 4<L per bushel 100 for 25s.; track (leo«). «k 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—to. 6d. per ssek. 5 #scto Si, 
* 1 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat-to per ssek, 5 rocks to 

_# 44. each. Coaree Silver Band—Is. fld. per buriiel lift b*i 

ton, 26a. per ton : in 2 bushel baas, 4d. each. Ydlw Flbioo 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, lajerbusbeL Bphafnun 
Mom, to fid. per sack Manures, Garden 8ticta, \irpa 
CoVk, Tobacco Cloth/Russian Mats, 4c. Write for fret 
Price List, H. G. SMYTH, 17a, Coal Yard, Drury Lute (late 
of Castle Street. Long Acre).__ 


TlENYN’S unrivalled TOBACCO CLOTH and 

sham Road, Clapton. 


POCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best quality. 
\J 4 bushel bag, Is. 4d. ; 15 bags. 14a30 tefiA 2to: to» 
load, 33s. Garden requisites.—A. FOULON, 32. Bi Msiytoff 


MANURE, cob- 

35 per eentjdj 

phate of ammonia. Delivered at Warrington Station# in tag 
of 2 cwt. each, at £7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of auteuea 
Town Hall, Warrington. ■»___ 


pHARCOAL, finely powdered, invaluable foi 
\J lawns and old garden*; prevents clubbing in Cabrogsi 
Price 25s. per ton. in bags, at Warrington Stations, or h 6j] 
per 2 cwt. rag.—Apply, Inspector of limsanoes, Town 
Warrington., 


UXTRAstout and strong TANNED NETTING 
Xl 3 yards wide, 1J4. per yard; 4 yards vide, 3d. p i 

fifth 1 

NffinfijSSomches^’wfd^Smrahes to t£ toum tochjj 

per yard. frlFFANY '20 yards by 1 yard, to 44. or 2*4 

—W. OULLINQFORD. Forest G ate, Londo n, B. 

UXTRATStout Thick TANKED GARDE 

U NETTING, 1, 2. 3, 4 yds. wide, Id. per square yd.; a 
yds., lto Strong netting, same widths, H. per « 
200 yds., lto Whole nets, averaging 10 ydiGbyw, £1 
Customers’ recommendations if demred.—SMITH, 9, 

Terrace, Newtown, Huntingdon. _ —- 

PAINT. — Large Quantity for sale Bpecitjj 

JT prepared for Horticultural buildings. greenhou* 
4c., 2Jd. per lb., all colours; Improved zinc white paint, 
lb.: white lead, 23s. cwt.; fine oak varnish, 7s 
A LEKTB k C o., Faint Manufacturers. 129. London 


rpHE~KIW' GARDEN HOSE, maJTngott 

A prinaiple of the fire hose used by Captain 8bs v, 03.. C2u 
Officer of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. It is much a*»P 
and far more durable than white rubber or “bnc ms 
P rivate customers supplied at trade prioea Banip* nt*. 
MERRYWEATHER I SONS, 63, Long Acre, London, w 
Works : Greenwich. ___ 

mimmoxj$£s fqr the mbxi® 

OT Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 ft by ^ ft, f 
Conservatory, 12ft. by8ft, £8. Vinery. 20ft,£7- 
Fixtures. Drawings, 34. - Yorkshire Horticultural 
Windhill, 8hipley. __ 

hARDfitf Stakes, Labels, Virgin UortJJ* 

U Raffia, etc. None cheaper.-WAffiON 4 SCULL ! 
Lower Thames Street, London, K.C. — „• 

--our 



a STEVENS HORTm-- 

v . 8<HENTIFTC, and NATURAL HIOTOBY ^ 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden. " 

bliahed 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. UWd 
on application, or poet free. _ 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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OLAY’S 

FERTILISER 

Is the Manure that is used by all the principal 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and Gardeners 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

71b*. 14 lbs. 128 lbs.. 66 lbs. 1 cwt 

Pkte.,l$.,bags,2s.6d. 4s. 6d- 7s. 6<L 12s. 6d. 20s. 

OLAY <fe LEVESLEY, 

Temple Mill Lane, Stratford, London , E. 


(REGISTERED). 

Hydro-Carbon Oils as Insecticides and Washes for Plants 
and Animals* 

SOLUBLE 

FIR TREE OIL INSECTICIDE. 

Bottles, 1b. 6d.. 2b. 6d., 4s. 0d., and 7b. 6d.; 

Gallons, 12s. 6d.; Casks, 11b. per gallon. 

FROM ALL SEEDSMEN AND CHEMISTS. 


For washing Rose Trees and killing the Green Fly on 
them, mi* a teaspoonful of the Oil with a pint of soft water 
this will do for Pelargoniums and ail flowering plants in- 
f«*t®d with Green Fly and if applied with one of Hunt's 
aphicido* it will be tho best and cheapest remedy ever tried. 

For Wireworms at the roots, water with a solution double 
the abore strength. 

For Mealy Bug, Thrip, and Red Spider, one tablespoonful 
of the OU to a quart of water. 

For Ringworm, Itch, and Lice use according to directions 

on Bottle. 

Hunt's Aphicide sent poet free on receipt of 20 stamps. 
TESTIMONIAL. 

Willersley Gardens, February 15. 1882. 
Mr. HUOHU.—Sir,—Please send me at once one gallon Fir 
Tree Oil. I hare again tried the above, and believe it to be 
what has been said of it. My previous disappointment with 
It was on account of its not being stirred sufficiently.— 
Yuuib, Ac., Jas. Twsinotow. 

Manufactured by 

E. GRIFFITH HUGHES, 

OPERATIVE CHEMIST , 

VICTORIA STREET, MANCHESTER. 

By permission of the Hon. Board of Customs 
DUTY FREE- 

TOBACCO PREPARATIONS 

FOR 

HORTICULTURAL USE. 

TOTCOTINE SOAP.—An effectual and speedy 

JA Eradicator of Scale, Thrip. Green Fly, Mealy Bug, Red 
ht and all Parasites affecting plants 
The Manufacturers have great 


Spider, American B1 
without injury to fo] 

flcasuxe in bri n g in g to the notice of Horticulturists generally 
this valuable preparation, the basis of which is Nicotine, or 
the Oil of Tobacco, with which is blended other essential 
ingredients, te reader it available as a general Insecticide 


Full directions for use upon each package. 

And 2 oz. sample jars, 6d each. 

T'OBACCO JUICE for horticultural purposes. 

A It is highly concentrated, and contains tho Btrength of 
«oza of beat strong leaf-tobaoeo in each gallon. In bottles, 

and pro. 

A venting Insects, Blights, and Mildews on plants and 
trees. It is easily applied by dusting, and will not in any way 
harm either plants or trees. In tins. Is.. 2s 6d., 5s„ 10s. each; 

for 

Fumigating Greenhouses. These Articles aro now well 
m and extensively patronised by the 


known an 
Rorticalt uriats. 


i most experienced 


bury_ 

Stores: SHAD 


T. E.O. Manufactory and Bonded Tobacco 
THAMES. LONDON. 8.E. 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS ACT, 1882. 

KfOTICE TO POLICE AND SANITARY 

*1 AUTHORITIES AND TO THE USER8 OF STEAM 
BOILERS. 

The Boiler Explosions Act, 1882 (45 and 46 Viet., c. 22), Is 

sow m farce 

Users of Steam Boilers should at onoe obtain a copy of the 
Aft in order that they may avoid the penalties attendant on 
a disregard of its provisions. The olerk of any police, or 
sanitary. or other focal authority, and any user or a steam 
AoQe r (other than of a boiler used for domestic purposes) can 
a copy of the Act gratis by making application by 
i the undersigned within ten days from the date of 


-1 by order of the Board of Trade, this 15th day of 

July, 1882. 

THOMAS GRAY, 

One of the Assistant Secretaries to the said Board, 

7, Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 


PROCURING GARDENING. —The best way, 

J* in all cases where it is possible, is to obtain it through 
the Newsagents, Booksellers, or Railway Bookstalls, as by 
.t h e s e means the cost of postage and trouble of banding ana 
i Addressing, fcc., is saved Where, however, in country dis- 
' trlets the Paper may not be obtained with regularity at the 
' published price of One Penny weekly, it can be prweured by 
post from the Office. 


•gle 


JUST R EADT, PR ICE 12s. 

THE GARDEN, VOLUME XXI. 


It contains numerous engravings and the following beautiful coloured plates 

NYMFILfiA TUBBR03A 


APPLE, STONE’S 
BEGONIA SOCOTRANA 
BIGNONIA VENUSTA 
BRODLEA LAX A AND VARS. 

CAMPANULA ALLIONI 
CANNA IRIDIFLORA EHEMANNI 
CATTLKYA A UREA 
CATTLEYA OIGA8 
CHRYSANTHEMUM CORONA- 
RIUM VARS. 

CINERARIAS, GROUP OF 
DOUBLE FLOWERED 

All the volumes of THE GARDEN can be had. Price—Vols. I. to XVIII., 
18s. each; Vol. XIX. and subsequent volumes, 12s. each. 

London : The Gardbn Office, 87, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C, and of all booksellers and at the 

Railway Bookstalls. ’ 


CYPRIPEDIUM INRIGNE PUNC- 
TATUM VIOLACEUM AND 
MAULEI 

DI8A ORANDIFLORA SUPERBA 
BARRKLLI 

IRIS KASMPFERI YARS. 

LILIUM LEICHTLINI 
MASOARENHAISIA CURNOWI- 
A N A 

MESOSPINIDIUM VULCANICUM 
MODIOLA GERANIOIDES 
NKRINES, GROUP OF 


ODONTOGL089UM EXCELLENS 
AND PK8CATOREI 
ODQNTOGLOSSUM HEBRUCUM 
PELARGONIUMS, GROUP OF 
IVY: LEAVED 

PHAL/ENOPSIS INTERMEDIA. 
PORTEI 

SALVIAS, WINTER - BLOOMINO. 

5 VARIETIES 
VANDA CXERULEA 


" Aa MmI horticattartl Canos Hot*. Ciaokm. ■’ Th« but rndnitti 

Tbi Oibukm la the beat ornniaH Bod matt utemtia* iournml at IU kiud 
Bru-eT^fbet ucetlet,. 

Profwor Ow.n Briti.b Mutum. - U deeldedlj niperiar to in/ uf tbe oUer Journal* 
*f the am kind. —Cniai.,, Moo at, Botanic Uardabi Sydne*. MAW. - la riln 
'*■ “ en * 1 tbln * 1' could *aj anjtbin*. twvovei «ron*. If 1 Uft how to L, It 
rl*htl7. —Bootar 


Weekly, 4d. 


Monthly, Is. 6d. 


THE GARDEN 

Of last week contains a Coloured Plate of 

CATTLEYA TRIA1LE. 

And the following Articles, Notes, and Illustrations 
Aix-lts Bains, Savoie Manure, utilising 

Allamaudas, culture of Melon disease, cu re for 

Apples, Anurican Melon V. of Bristol 

Bean, the Mezereon berries 

Begonias, tuberoua Montbretia Pottal 

Broccoli, Late Queen Musa vittata 

Brugmansla suaveolens Mushrooms and woodlice 

Buttercups, double Odontoglosaums 

Carnation, seedling Orchids at Egham 

Carnations at Chelsea Ourisia coccinea 

Carrots Pansy, a 

Catalpa syringaifolia Pansy Sunburst 

Cattleya Triamn Peach trees, cropping 

Cauliflowers, large Peas 

Ceanothus G. de Ver. Peas, prizes for 

Celosia pyramidalis Pelargonium hybridum 

Cerinthe bicolor Pelargoniums 

Cockscomb, a flno Pines 

Corbularlas Pinks, border 

Cordyline Indivisa Plants, exhibiting 

Cucumbers Plants, hardy,Judging 

Cunninghamia lanceolata Plants, rest for 
Cypripedium inaigne PUtystemon californicum 

Decoration, table Pi imroaes, Evening 

Dendrobium D&lhousianum Privilege anused 
Di-sa grandlflora var. Ranunculus, the 

Erica Parmentierl Red spider, destroying 

Eucalyptus, the Reseda Golden Queen 

Figs Riviua lsevis 

Floral decorations Rock garden, a 

Flowers, horologic&l Roots, production of 

Flower show, Kingston Rose, double yellow 

Flowers, border Rose Lamarque 

Foxglove, a Rose leaves, diseased 

Francoa ramosa Rose show, notes from 

Fruit, setting up Roses (Tea) Adam 

Fruit trees in pots Rose (Tea) Niphetos 

Fuchsias Slug, a large 

Garden notes, market Slugs 

Gardeners’ Royal B. L Soot as a fertiliser 

Gardening at Wisley Statice, the 

Gardening difficulties Strawberries, layering 

Htemanthus, new Strawberries under glass 

Hazel, the purple Strawberry Eltou Pine 

Herbaceous rubbish Sweet William, double 

Hot water heating Thunbergiaa 

Hydrangeas Trees roadside 

Indigofera coronllloefolla Turnip, Early Munich 
Iris Kamipferi Vilmorin, M. Henri 

Lettore, merciless Vines, watering 

Ligustrum sinenae Vines 

Lilium longiflorum Water, softening 

Lobelias, winter bedding Weeds on walks 
Magnolia Umbrella Zephyranthes carinata 

THE GARDEN, with a fine Coloured Plate each week, 
4d. ; Monthly Parte, le. 6d.—Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


T OOK toysur Window Plants.—A handy book 

-LJ on Window Gardening, by H. C. Stewart. F.R.C.S., Trea¬ 
surer to North Saint Maryleboue Flower 8how Committee. 
3rd edition. “It is an excellent book. We recommend pro¬ 
moters of window gardening to distribute copies among their 
iMX>rer neighbours. Gardener't Mcujazin */'—BARRETT k 
^N. 6, Church Street, N.W. Price 3d., per post, 3jd. 


OARDENING GUIDE, by HOOPER.—Finest 

vJ work in our language for the guidance of the amateur 
With it he may learn all he requires to know of flower, vege¬ 
table, and fruit. Cloth, 284 pages, 600 illustrations, 2s. &L 
ost free, 2a. lid.), of HOOPER & CO., Covent Garden, 
.C.. and Booksellers. 

UEADERS of THE GARDEN are advised to 

J-U obtain the paper in all cases where it is possible through 
a newsagent, bookseller, or at a railway bookstall, and to re¬ 
quest that it be delivered flat or unfolded, so that injury to 
the Coloured Plato and Engravings may be avoided. Where, 
however, in country districts it may not be thus obtained with 
regularity, the best way is to forward Subscriptions to the 
Office direct. 


•PHE ORCHARDIST.—The most complete 

work on fruit In the English language, 3s. 6d. freo by 
T Lo d AK W N 0° ut hamptou Street, Covent 


UARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS, with 

upwards of 350 Illustrations, pric e 18.—The Garden 
Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent GardenLondon. W.C. 


PRUNING AND TRAINING IMPROVED. 

. ? y L 8l ^ so lf’ of Wortley Hail Gardens. 2s.: post 
free 28.3d.-T he Garden Office. 37 Southampton Street, 
Coveut Garden. London. W.C._ 


A SPARAGUS CULTURE : The best Methods 

£3. employed in England and France.— The Garden Office, 
37, Southampton Street, Corent Garden, Loudon. W.C. 


TWTUSHROOM CULTURE : its Extension and 

-Lv-L Improvement. Choap edition, now roady. Price la. 64., 
post free Is. 9<L— The Garden Office, 37. Southampton 
Street Covent Garden, London, W. C. _ 

THE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN has beau- 

-L tifully-engraved figures of all the important types of hardy 
plants useful in obtaining picturesque effects in the garden. 
Price 5*., poet free Be. 6tL— Garden Office, 37, South- 
ampton 8treet, Covent Garden, London. W.O. _ 

A LPINE FLOWERS FOR ENGLISH GAR- 

DENS. With numerous fine illustrations. Price 7s. 6d.. 
post free 8s.—T he Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street. 
Covent Garden^ London, W.C. _ 


TTARDY FLOWERS explains the Culture 

•LL and Propagation of all tho finer flowers hardy in our 
climate, with Bhort descriptions alphabetically arranged, and 
carefully-made selections of the plants for various purposes 
Cheap edition, 3s. 6d., post free, 4s.— Garden Office, 37, 
Southampton Streets Covent Garden. London. W.O. 


T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE can be had or 

-LI ordered of all newsagents, and at all the bookstalls, 
price 3dj or will be sent, post free, from the office of the 
paper, 37, Southampton Street. Covent Garden, London, 
W.O. Subscription for one year, 15e. 2<L ; six months, 7g. 7d.; 
throe months, 3a. 10d. Vols. L, H., and HI. uow ready, price 
18s. each. ___ 


A CATALOGUE of Hardy Perennials, Bulbs, 

Alpine Plants, Annuals, Biennials, Ac., including also a 
complete List of British Flowering Plante and Ferns, and 
adapted for marking desiderata iu exchanging hardy herba¬ 
ceous, bulbous, Alpine and British Plants Price 6tL, post 
free 74. —The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Coveut Garden, London, W. O. 


hst:d:e:x:_ 


Page 

257 

254 

253 

256 

263 


Achimenea 
Annuals for spring 
Apple trees, blight oi 
Aspidistras, dividing 
Aviary, birds for.. 

Beans eaten by slugs . _ 

Bee-keeping .. ..263 

Bees, moving .. ..263 

Bees not working .. 263 
Begonias, propagating .. 256 
Building a greenhouse.. 261 

Butterfly flowers .. 255 
Cabbages, au tumn -planted 259 
Cabbage beds, old .. 2G0 
Calceolarias, greenhouse 256 
Camellias, pruning .. 256 

Canaries, breeding .. 263 

Canary, unhealthy .. 263 

Carnations, propagating 254 
Carrots, sowing .. .. 260 

Chalky soil.258 

Chicken.263 

Chickens dead in shell.. 263 
Chinese Primroses, double 255 
Chrysanthemums .. 257 

Clematises.258 

Conservatory, notes on 256 

Cork bark.262 

Crown Imperials.. .. 255 

Currants, sum met-prun¬ 
ing .. ..258 

Cyclamens, sowing .. 256 
Cyclamens, young .. 256 

Dahlias.257 

Dcutzia.258 

Ducks .263 

Ferns, dwarf-growing .. 257 
Ferns, Maiden-hair .. 256 
Flowers, wild in the house 253 
Fowls dying .. .. 263 

Fruit trees, renovating 258 

Fuchsias.257 

Fuchsias, hardy .. .. 254 

Geranium seed, Baving 256 


P ‘4I 


Gladioli .. 

Gloxinias.2&f 

Greenhouse, law on .. 260 
Hardy flowers from seed 255 

Leghorns.263 

Liquid manure .. .. 262 

Lobelias from seed .. 256 
Maiden hair Ferns .. 256 
Mushrooms, easy culture 


jtA . 

Notes from Swonley 
Pansies, propagating 
Pansies and Violas 
Peaches 

Pelargoniums .. 
Pendell Court 
Picotees. propagating . 

" luble Ohms 


260 

260 

254 


Primulas, doub. 


257 
257 
259 
254 

Chinese 255 
Primulas, potting .. 255 
Propagating and raising 

seed .256 

Raspberries .. 257 

Rhododendrons .. .. 257 

Roses from cuttings .. 253 
Roses, green-fly on .. 253 
Roses not blooming .. 253 
Rosea, removing suckers 

from .253 

Roses, stocks for .. 253 
Schizauthuses .. 255 

Slugs, how to destroy .. 256 
Soils for potting.. 

Stocking a greenhouse.. 
Stocks for Roses.. 
Strawberries, forciug .. 
Swauley, notes from .. 
Sweet Briers 
Tree Carnation 
Vegetable Marrows 
Vegetables, exhausted 

crops .257 

Wild flowers in the house 253 
Window boxes .. ..254 

Worms in pots .. ..259 


261 

261 

253 
258 
260 

254 
253 
262 
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DANIELS' CHOICE SEEDS 

For Present Sowing. 

POST OR CABRIAOB TREX AT PRICES QUOTED. 

2S3“SL£S?*igS&i’tt&T' SSAt^ 

** r< * 0n ‘ Per pkt. 1 a fid., per oa 3 6 

From Her. E. P. CAMBRIDGE, Warm well Rectory^ 

" Daniels* Deflanoe Cabbage has turned out the finest and 
most delioate flavoured I have erer eaten." 

ONION, Daniels’ Golden Rooca, magnificent variety, a d 
equal to the finest imported Onions, ^ ^ 

„ Danie& Giant Room (true), siJendid _»ariety, 

frequently weighing 2 lw. to 3 lbe.^each, ^ ^ 

„ Large Red Tripoli.. 19 

” White. n I 

" „ Spanish . 0 0 

„_ New Queen ■ • • • .. } I 

LEirCOE, Black-sced Bath Cos. 16 

„ Wheeler’s Tom Thumb.. 1 9 

Hardy Hammersmith.. l 0 


PA&iLEY. Daniels' Queen .. .. .. 

TURNIP, Daniels’ Improved Snowball .. 


KING'S HOME-GROWN SEEDS 

£££ PEE8HIT S0WIK8, 

Mr. O. Eva its* Wells, says, <a King’s Champion, Cabbage is 
the best grown, and for earliiness none can compete with it." 

King’s Champion Cabbage, the earliest, largest, and best, 
Is. per ounee, 6d. per packet 

Giant Rocca Onion, improved stock, finest and best lOd. 
per ounce, 6d_ per packet 

King’s Winter Cos Lettuce, the beet in cultivation, fid. and 
Is. per packet. 

King’s Snowball Turnip, very quick growing, and white as 
snow, 4<L per ounce. 

China Rose Radish, splendid for winter use, fid. per ounoe. 

JOHN K. KING, Royal Seedsman, 

Coggeehail, Essex. 

JOHN GREEN 

Begs to offer the following, poet or carriage free, for cash 
with order. All plants sent by post are carefully packed in 
tin cases, with damp moss, which is the only sure and safe 
method. Catalogue free for a penny stamp. 

Double white Primula, of | Zonal Pelargoniums (for pot 


T GRASS 8EED8 for LAW?sP£ ff? lh 
SEEDS for all purposes end all soils; advim 
nobleman’s gardener writes: "Knowing how difficult!,£ 
obtain pure stocks of Grass seeds, even when price it & 
dary consideration, I write to say the supply 
you for our new terrace lawns has given gnat 
Although it was not sown till the middle of JuSwfi« 
(October 18 of same year) have a nice dose turf, oomonJinf 
the finest dwarf permanent Grasses—quite free homwsJ. 
or objectionable kinds.” Another customer writes* "pul 
send me three bushels of the very best Lawn Gn« gST 
suitable for an exceedingly hot upland soil, without nmST 
ture of Clover. The seed 1 have had of you has been th* n»b 
kind which has been able to resist the influence of the n» 
an d dro ught upon my thin, gravelly soiL"—RlOHARn 
SMITH and C07, Seed Merchants and NumiymenTWcr 
cester. Established 18114 _ 1 ^ “ 

PENNY PLANTS for the MILLION^ 

JL The following are now offered in good plants • U 
Fuchsias, specially for pots or the bolder, Is.: 12 W 


per pkt. 1 0 
per ox. 0 6 


Speoial quotations for larger quantities on application. 

DANIELS BROS., 

Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, Norwich. 

W. H. SMim 

CSTRAWBERRY Marshal McMahon, one of 

O the best in cultivation; President, a first-class kind; 
Elton Pine, a very fine late variety; and Princess Helena, 
four excellent kinds for auoceMion, all la. 3<L dozen, 6 b. 100, 
free. Cuttings root freely now; 24 cuttings of various choice 
plants. Is; named. Is. 2d.; 12 choice mixed plants for green¬ 
house, window, or garden, Is. 2d., all free. 

W. H. SMITH, Framingham, Norwich. 

Special Offer of Ferns. 

HAVING a splendid stock we offer 100 Stove 

H and Greenhouse Ferns and Selaginellas in 50 species 
and varieties for 49a. Special trade list now ready.—W. * J. 
BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, Sale, Manchester. _ 

Ferns I Ferns 11 Beautiful Ferns it I 
rpHE CELEBRATED DEVONSHIRE FERN 

A PACKET, containing twenty of these most beautiful 
plants, many varieties, named, suitable for window gardening, 
table decoration, Ac., together with full printed cultural 
directions and ample instruotiona for making rockeries and 
Wardian and other Fern cases. Price Is. 3d., free. ENGLISH 
MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS (Aspleniura Adiantum nigrum), 
healthy plants, 9d. per dozen, free. 100 large assorted roots, 
5s. fid., not to include carriage.—J. SEWARD, Fernist, Barn- 
ntaple. _ [3010 

Goldsn Greenhouse Moss. 
QELAGINELLA DENTICULATA AUREA. 

O —This pretty greenhouse Mosb should be in every green¬ 
house ; it grows quickly, requires little heat, and Is always 
fresh and healthy; succeeds admirably in a window Fern case 
(growing well all through last winter without any fire-heat), 
very useful in the fernery, easily managed; briefly, is an ama¬ 
teur’s plant. One plant, post free, 7<L, s pair for la, or this 
and two other greenhouse Selaginellas, the three post free 
for la 3<L—RYDER A SON. Sale, Manchester. 


which, says The Garden, no culture), 6 extra finevar. 

better or more useful sort for 3a; 6 finest new 

has yet been raised ; all true var. for 5a 

from cuttings (not seed- Charles Darwin (new), 

lings), 9d. each, 6s. per doa first-class certificate or 

Primula fimbriata globosa, R.H.8., 2s. each, 

improved strains of fine La France, rich violet- 

compact growth, with finest solferino, 2a each 

fringed flowers, la 6d. and Foliage Geraniums, 6 beauti- 
2s. per doz. 


Primula filicifolia, beautiful Show Pelargoniums, 6 vara 
Fern-leaved varieties, very for 2s. 

ornamental, 2s. and 2s. fid. Scented - leaf Geraniums, 3 
per doz. vara for la ; 6 van. for 2s. 

Cinerarias (Carters’ superb Begonias, winter flowering, 
strain), none better grown, 3 var.. la fid. 

Is. fid. and 2s. dot Alpine Auriculas. 2s. fid. doz. 

Lobelia fulgens, splendid in Fuchsias, 12 exhibition var., 


the autumn either in pots 
or the border, flowen very 
rich cardinal colour, SkL 
each; 3 for 2a.; 6s. per doa 
Coleus, 6 beautiful high 
coloured van. foi la 3d. 


very choice, for 4a. fid. ; 
6 exhibition var. for 
2s. 6d.; 12 fine decora 
tive var. for 2s. 6cL ; 6 
decorative var. for la6d. 

Trumpeter, new, Is. each 


nificent new van. Phlox (herbaceous), named 


for 2s. 6d. var., 4s. 6d. doz. 

Dolly Var den (new, 1882), Sparmannia africana, fid. each 
good plants, 5s. each. Pasaiflora ccerulea, fid. each 
Polyanthus, choice mixed. Scarlet Musk, 2 for Is. 

Is. doz. Stephanotis floribunda, la. 

Carnation Souvenir de la Mai • each 

maison, 2a each Taceonia Van Volxemi, fid. 

Plumbago capensis, 6d. each. each 

QTRAWBERRY PLANTS. - MARSHAL 

O MACMAHON.-This is without doubt one of the very 
best Strawberries in cultivation, either for forcing or for the 
garden. It is very hardy and prolific, wonderfully compact 
in habit, while the fruit Is good in flavour and of a particular 
bright and pleasing oolour; highly recommended; 6s. per 
100, la 3d. per doa PRESIDENT, a well-known favourite, 
fis. per 100, la. 3d. doz. Sir Joseph Paxton, a most useful 
variety, forces well, and is a great cropper, 6a per 100, la 3d. 
per doa Vioomtesse Hfiricart de Thury, 6s. per 100, la 3d. 
per doa James Veltch, one of the largest in cultivation, fis. 
per 100, la 3d. per doa 

JOHN GREEN, 

The Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich 



SMITH’S 

Seeds of Florists’ Flowers 

FROM NOTED A MAGNIFICENT STRAINS, 
Which can be recommended with the greatest confidence. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST ON APPLICATION. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

sitED MERCHANTS AND NURSERYMEN, 

WORCESTER. 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

Special List (February, 1882), now ready. 

rPHE LARGEST STOCK in the greatest num- 

J- ber of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and green- 


low Calceolarias, Is.; 12 bedding Cupheas, la ; lj T ariow 
single Geraniums, Is. ; 12 various double Geraniunu, U 
12 Heliotropes, Is.; 12 white Paris Marguerite, flue for back 
row or for pota Is.; 12 dark blue Ager&tum, 1 b. ; 12 w. 
Victoria Daisiea Is- ; 12 Polyanthus, la; 12 scarlet Gerl 
niums, la : 12 pink Geraniums, la ; 12 Coleus Vmchaffdti, 
best for beading,la; 12 Chiyaanthemums.Pompone, 
and large-flowered, la ; 12 Myosotis (Cliveden Forget-me- 
not), la ; 12 Bweet Williams, Auricula-eyed, la; 12 dwarf 
white Ageratuma la I 12 Coleus, fine for pots, la; 12 dvwf 
blue Lobelia, la ; 12 1 resine Lindeni, la; 12 vuiegsttd 
leaved Geraniums, Is.; 12 scarlet bedding Tropeolumi, 1*; 
12 white Geraniums, Is. Any of the above punts sent post 
free at la per dozen, all in good plants. Orders of 10a t&d 
upwards, if desired, sent in boxes per rail, carriage paid to 
London, from B. W. KNIGHT. Florist, Battle/Suaei. 

70NAL GERANIUMS from B. W. Knight i 

Ll unrivalled collection. Having one of the largest eola¬ 
tions extant, I am now enabled to offer 100 splendid Zonal 
Geraniums, single and double, in 100 varietiea all true to 
name, for 16s., securely packed, carriage paid to London. 
Smaller quantities of special varieties post free. 

12 unrivalled vara. Zonal Geraniums, the pick of 1880, 4 l 
12 magnificent vara. Zonal Geraniums, 3s. 

12 vars. specially selected Zonal Geraniums of 1881,0s 
12 superb vars. double Geraniums, 3a 
12 extra select vars. double Geraniums of 1880,4a 
12 very superb new vars. double Ger ani u ms of 1881,0s 
12 superb vars. Fuchsias for pots or borders, 2a 
12 very superb vars. Fuchsias of 1879.1880, 4s 
12 extra superb varieties Fuchsias of 1881, 6a, post free 
All the above in good plants from separate pots from 
_ B. W. KNIGHT. Florist, Battle, Sower ._ 

XTOTICE.—Special Prices to Clear.-Carters 
lv grand new Coleus, 1882, la each, the set of six, 
4a 6d.; twelve very choice Coleus, 2a; twenty-four ditto, 
3s. 6d. Geranium 1 ve Got It, best white, first-da® certifi¬ 
cate. 6s. doz., 9d. each ; twelve very best, inoluding I've G-i 
It, G. H. Jacoby, 4s. ; twelve very best double, includim 
double Guinea, 4s.; twelve new and select doable snd ring]* 
Ivy-leaf, 3s. 2dL ; Cannell'B new bronze Zulu, two for 1*. 2d. 
Freak of Nature, three for Ls. 2d.; Mis Parker, silver to* 
gated, with splendid double pink flowers, a great acqumtioii 
Is. 2d. each. Twelve Dahlias, all to name, best sorts only, 
3e. 6d. Twelve splendid Fuchsias, including Lizne Timer 
Snowcloud,and Bland's new striped, 3s. 6<L Twelvetuba 
oui-rooted Begonias, Laing’a strain. 4s., six, 2a 2d. Twtntj 
four double Zinnias, ls. 2d. Heliotrope White Lady aw 
Swanley Giant, one eaoh for la 2d. Cuttings of anysbon 
half price. Cuttings of Obaxles Darwin, double Dr. Dennj 
7d. each, two for la All free for cash with order. SffliHa 
our descriptive list, poet free on application —JONES J 
NORTH, Ho pe Nursery, Lewisham, K ent.__ 

XTOTE PRICES.—For present planting.-Fim 

■Ll plants. Cauliflowers—Yoiten's Autumn Giant, Walcherrs 
Snow’s Winter White, 9<L 100, 7a 1000, 30a MOO ; Broccoli; 
Sipson Early White, Higham White, Purple Sprouting, W 
tefl's Eclipse, Edmonton Late White, fid. 100, 4a. 6d. lw 
40s. 10,000. Celery, white and rod, 7d. 100, 5a 10u0^ esrij so 


PLUMBAGO CAPENSIS. — Lovely blue 

1 flowers, cool greenhouse olimber, or for pot culture, see 
Gardknixq Illv8tratxd, April 29, p. 98. Nice rooted 
plants, three for ls.; larger In bloom, two for ls.; extra large 
pots, ls. 9d. eaoh : free; postal orders preferred.— 
SON. Florists, Millfield, Peterborough. • 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, AGRICULTURAL 
HALL, JULY 24-AUO. 5. 

MESSENGER & CO. 

Will exhibit their celebrated "LOUGHBOROUGH’’ 



Royal Hort. Soo.), IRON AND GLASS PLANT PRO¬ 
TECTORS (Just awarded Bronze Medal by Royal Hort. Soo.), 
"LOUGHBOROUGH" HARNESS ROOM BOILERS, 
Saddle, Cylinder, and other Boilers, Ventilating Tackle, 
Blinds, Ac. 

Messenger 6s Oo, Loughborough, Leicester. 


Digitized b>' 


e oo, Loughborough 

Google 


NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots. 

Seller's selection, 30a per dozen. Purchaser's ditto, 36a 
The above comprise all the best English and Frenoh raised 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Perpetual Polyantha, Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
and Perpetual Mosa 

Roeee of 1881 

Of above-named classes, 18a to 24a per dozen. In pots. 
Choice Roeee. 

Tearsoented, Hybrid Tea, Noisette, China, and Bourbon, 
18a to 24a per dozen; strong plants, in pota 
Descriptive List on application. 

RICHARD SMITH & OO., 

NURSERYMEN AND SEED MERCHANTS, 
WORCESTER. 



DOR PRESENT SOW IN G.—24 packets choij 
I varietiea perennials and bienniala P a P®’.°° 
to., 2s. 2d. free; half, la 2d. free.-F. B. BAILEY. b< 
man, 4, Market Street, Westhoughton, near Bolton. _ 

vrow READY.—Asters, Stocks, Lobelias, 

IN rilla Cineraria maritima end Chrysanthemum 
ridgeanum, 60 for la ; Verbenas, la 2d. dot: Fu<» 
laid —H, ROWLAND. Prince of Wales Road, Nory g 

piNERARIAS, choicest strain. Strong pla 
U post free, la doz.; 6a 100. - HENRY GODFI 
Nurseryman. Stourbridge. 

Printed and Published by the registered Proprietor 
Robinson, at the Office, 37, Southampton Street, u 
Parish of St. Paul Govent Garden, in the Cityof Westmu 
Saturday, July 29, 1882. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 




























































































Illustrated 

and Suburban and Rural Home 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 

REGISTERED VOK TRAHSMISSION ABROAD. 


SATURDAY , AUGUST 5, 1882, 


fjHRISTMAS ROSES.-Beautiful hardy white 

vy flowers from Christmas to Lent- one plant, 7d.; six, 
2a. 6tL ; twelve, 4s. 6d.; now ready, cash with order; carriage 
paid.—GIBBS & CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

WINTER - FLOWERING TREE CARNA- 

" " TION8.—The six best sorts for variety of colour and 
fragrance, La Belle, The Bride, Miss Joliiffe, Vulcan, M. 
Baldwin, Garibaldi, price 3s. 9<1—GIBBS 4 CO., Woodbridge. 

rPUBEROUS BEGONIAS.-Strong healthy plants 

-L from the best named sorts to flower thiB season, 6 for 
3s. 3d., assorted colours. Specimen for 8 stamps.—GIBBS 
4 CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

XTICOTIANA - 'LONGIFLORA. - Plants Is. 

Ll each ; seed 7d. per pkt. A deliciously fragrant plant 
with puro white flowers ; one will scent a whole house; easily 
cultivated ; almost perpetual bloomer. — GIBBS 4 CO.. 
Woodbridge, Suffolk._ 

piNERARIAS, strong plants, Is. 3d. per dozen, 

yf free, Covent Garden strain.—GIBBS 4 CO., Woodbridge, 


fJUT FLOWERS FOR DECORATION.-To 

Vy the trade or others. Large and varied assortment of 
cut flowers, carefully packed to travel any distance, made up 
in 5s., 10s., and 20s. packages, to order ; satisfaction guaran¬ 
teed.-T. J. HAWKINS, F.lt. II.S , Hillingdon Heath, Ux¬ 
bridge._ 

POSES.—From a collection of *200 varieties; 
J-h buds or grafts, 1 h. dozen ; 6s. 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
F. R.H.8., Hilli n gdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

(GARDENIA.—A few plants of this beautifully 
VX scented flower ; 2s. each.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdou 
Heath, Uxbridge.__ 

OYCLAMEN, finest strain grown : large bulbs, 
5s. dozen ; small ditto, 2s. 6d. dozen.-T. J. HAWKINS, 
F^R.H.S., Hillingdou Heath, Uxbridge. 

rjINERARIA.—Exhibition var : itie*, ready for 

« flowering pots, Is. 6d. dozen, 10s. lud ; carefully packed 
in postal boxes.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux¬ 
bridge.______ 

PRIMULAS.—Finest fringed varieties from 

-L show flowers; Btrung plants. Is. 6d. dozen, 10s. 100, 
carefully packed in postal boxes.—T. J. HAWKINS, liil- 
lingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

JASMINE. — Cuttings from this beautiful 

u creeper, 6d. dozen. — T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 


"DEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF 

-D FLOWERS for screens and scrap books ; 100 for 15s., 


SMITH 4 CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchan ts, Worceste r. 

HREEPERSfor Walls, Trellises, &c., in great 

'J variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
cbject may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
iud advice on application.—RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., 
IN uraeryinen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

STRAWBERRIES.—Strong roots for present 

O planting and for fruiting next year, 4s. per 100. Descrip¬ 
tive list and price for plants in pots for forcing on applica¬ 
tion.—RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. 

OR A PE VINES and ORCHARD HOUSE 

VX TREE8 IN POTS.—Grape Vines, extra strong, short- 
j< inted, and well ripened ; planting canes, 3». 6d. to 5s. each ; 
evtra strong fruiting canes, 7s. 6d. to 10s. Orchard-house 
tree?, fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apncota, Plums, Cherries, Pears, Amiles, and Figs. De¬ 
scriptive price list for Id. stamp — RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., 
Xurv rymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

TJNSURPASSED SEEDS for present sowing 

U of the choicest kinds of Cabbages, Onions, Cauliflowers, 
4c., at moderate prices ; see descriptive list, free on applica¬ 
tion.—RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., Seed Merchants and 
Nurserymen, Worcester. 

OH OHO CLEMATIS IN POTS of all the 

OV/jVXvXV/ finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
• rery shade, from pure white to the darkest purple) for clitnb- 
■ and hed<ling, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, strong plants ; 

< rtcriptive list on application.—RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
Nm-Berymen and Seed Merchants, Wo r cester. _ 

DANSLES ! PANSIES ! !—Pansy seed, saved 

L from one of the finest strains in the country, all having 
lvrge well-formed flowers of good shape and splendid colours ; 
now is the time to bow for blooming next spring ; poet free. 
‘■L and Is. per pkt., from E. HALL, The Gardens, Methley 
Park, near Leeds. [2031 

XfEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Reduced 

P* prices.—Four of the most magnificent varieties in culti¬ 
vation—Lady Selboume, Ktempfer, Delicata, Bend Or, 3s. 6d. 
the four, or Is. each. Older varieties, 500 distinct (including 
130 Pompones), strong rooted plants, Is. 6d. dozen, 10 b. 100; 
larger plants, by rail, 2s. 6<L dozen, 15s. 100 ; cuttings 9d. doz., 
100. These prices for remainder of this season, and for 
r-.y *. lection. Catalogue one stamp.—N. DAVIS, 66, Warner 
Road, Camberwell, London. _ 

J WALLACE’S [F.R.H.SJ Prize Chrysanthe- 

V * mums, 500 varieties, 2a. doz. Prize Fuchsias, including 
lizzie Vidler and Trumpeter and all new varieties, 2s. doz.; 
all the new Coleus of 1881, 2s. doz.; choice Auriculas, 2s. doz. 
<’»rh with o rder — Rose N urse ry, Abbotta Langley, Herts. 

T AINU & CO.’S GOLD MEDAL BEGONIAS 

Ll are now in bloom and full growth. Inspection invited. 
Choice varieties named, 12 b., 18s., 24a., 30s., 36s., and 42s. per 
dozen. Choice seedlings for conservatory, 9s. and 12s. per 
dozen.—JOHN LAING 4 CO., The Nurseries, Forest HilL 


lurrey. 


EW COLEUS —These surpass all in 


U cultivation. Matterhorn, Choulex, Montefleury, Monte 
Rosa, Aubonne, Chillion, 6d. each, or 2s. 6d. the set of six ; 
the Demon Coleus, most curious and effective, la. each; 
” ‘ ~ ..le, James Bamshaw, Lovely 

Diadem, Sensation, Prince of Wales, 
.... _)esideratum, Juno, 3d. each, or 2s. 6d. the 
-ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nureeries, Wol- 


hjc joeuiun V/Oieus, ijiusu cum 

Mrs. G. Simpson, Royal Purpb 
Glitter, Princes; ’ 

Duchess of Teck, 
set of twelve. __..._ 

lington, Surre y._ 

t?tJCHSIAS, twelve best named varieties, 
J- such as Lucy Finnis, Purple Prince, 4c., for 2s.; Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns,4 for la.—now is the time to pot them ; Auriculas, 
from prize strain, 4 for la.; Cottop Lavender, an old favourite, 
4 for la. ; Solatium Empress (new), 4 for Is. ; Golden Kuony- 
mus, 4 for Is. ; Pansies, Fancy Belgian, Is. per doz. ; Pansies, 
Show, 1 b. per doz. ; Pansies, Earl of Beaconslield (new), Is. 6d. 
per doz. ; Pilea mnscosa (Artillery plant). 3 for la. ; Bouvar- 
dia Alfred Neuner (warranted), 2 for Is. 6d. ; all inwt free.— 
R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries. Wallington, Surrey. 

R W. BEEDELL’S SEEDS for present sow- 

• ing, of best strains only: Pansy, Fancy Belgian, per 
packet, 7d.; Pansy, Show, yer packet, 7d.; Viola cornula, 7d. 
per packet; Calceolaria, prize Btrain, 7d. per packet; Gloxinia, 
prize strain, 7(L per packet; Gold-laced Polyanthus, 6d. per 
packet; Canterbury Bells, choice mixed, per packet, 6d.; 
Cottagers’ Stock, choice mixed, per packet, 6d.; Intermediate 
stock, choice mixed, per packet, 6<1. ; Sweet Williams, choice 
mixed, per packet, 6d. ; all posttfree.—R. W. BEEDELL, 
The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. _ 


O STRAWBERRIES! 

early. P_:_! 2L J__.. 

Prince, Ne Plus Ultra, President, Dr. Hi 
Napier. 3a. per 100.-T. J. HAWKINS, 

Uxbridg e. 

OKEDS! SEEDS!! SEEDS !, s — 

O Wallflower (Harbinger or Blood-red); large packet. Gd.| 
Cyclamen grandifloium, 2s. packet; Primula, finest strain, 2»! 
packet.—T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdou Heath, 
U xbridge. 

PELARGONIUMS (Regal, Show, and Fancy). 

•L Cuttings from the choicest varieties, la. 3d. per dozen.— 
T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

flH RYSANT H EMU MS! CH RY SAN T HE'- 

yj MUMS !! CHRYSANTHEMUMS 1!! - One of the 
finest selections; 200 varieties. Strong plants ready fci 
blooming pots, 4s. doz.; 30s. 100; very cheap.—T. J. HAW- 
KENS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

PUONYMUS (Gold, Silver, and Plain).- 

-Ll Sturdy little plants of this very choice shrub, gold and 
Bilver varieties. 3s. dozen; plain ditto, Is. 6d. dozen —T. J. 
HAWKINS, H illin gdon Heath, Uxbr id ge. _ 

OOLANUM, or Christmas Cherry. — Nothing 

VJ better or so pretty for winter use. Nice little plants 
Is. 6d. dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon 


--- -New beds cannot be made too 

Runuers of Sir Joseph Paxton, James Veitch, Black 
V1 "“ T7U - *»—X*—* T ‘“ m— or Sir Charles 
lingdon Heath, 


fUSHURST COMPOUND.-Used by many of 
VX the leading gardeners since 1859 against red spider, mildew, 
thrips, greenfly, and otheT blight, in solutions or froml to2oz. 
to the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
dressing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre¬ 
parations intended to supersede it. In boxes, Is., 3s., 10s. 6d. 

A MERIC AN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

A CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter’s brush on 
Gishurst Compound, and working the lather into the infected 

part___ 

niSHURSTINE keeps feet di 

VX boots, preserves leather, takes a poli_...-- 

1_. c™. ./holeBale by Prices Patent Candle Company 
(Limited). Retail by Seedsmen and Oilmen. ■"-• » - 


softens hard 
In boxes, 6d. and 


each. 


____„ __ Complaints are 

made of difficulty in getting Gishurstine. Some leading 
nurserymen have put it on their lists; others are requested 
to do so. 


dozen ; exera strong, os. per dozen , at: 
1000.-W. WEALE, Taplow, Bucks. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNiVE 






MANUFACTURERS, 

NORWICH 


CARDEN 

FURNITURE. 


W. CLAUS’S 

PATENT GRASS CUTTER 


FllustralcA Catalog tit 
free by post. 


PLASTIC STOCKINGS, for Tari. 

J-J cose and Weakness, 5a. Knee Cam, Iej- 
rings. Anklets, 3s. 6 d., and 4s. Shoulder 
Braces, 7b. 6d. ; prevent stooping. Moc-main 
Rupture Truss (no springs), 12s. 6 d Sonofroa*, 
for deafness. 2s. 6 <L Railway and Night Con¬ 
veniences, 12s. 6 d. Illustrations, two 8 tami«. 
—MILLIKIN A LAWLEY, 165, Strand. 


THE “ACME” 
Slow Combustion 

COIL BOILER, 

With 

Patent Fire Box to remove 
Clinkers while fire is 
alight. 

WORKS CONTINUOUSLY 
Apparatus complete, 
with piping and all fit¬ 
tings, ready to erect, 
from 

£4 4s. 

Price List and Drawings 
on application. 

charlesTTkinnell 

&CO., 

31, Baiikside, London. 


13This useful machine is used for Lawns, Banks, Grass Edg¬ 
ings, Round Flower Beds, and places where the Lawn Mower 
cannot reach ; will trim 8 hrubs, Ivy, and Creepers. It is not 
intended to supersede the Lawn Mower, but to supplement 
its use, and from the many and varied uscb to which it can 
he applied will he found one of the most economical inven¬ 
tions ever offered to the public. It is Bent with long handles. 

It is sold in two sizes, 8 in. and 12 in. Prices : 8 in., 16s.; 

To be obtained from all Ironmongers in the United King¬ 
dom, and from the patentee, 

W. CLARK. 528, OXFORD ST., LONDON- 

NEAR THE MARBLE ARCH. 


GENTLEMEN'S GARDENERS, AMATEU RS k OTH ER 

W G A i best quality are re- ] 

quested to send their orders J 

Royal Pottery, Weston- !*'• | 1 

- super-Mare. i' 1 

Price List on application. LONG TOM. 


ORDINARY 

POT. 


(REGISTERED). 

Hydro-Carbon Oils as Insecticides and Washes for Plants 
and Animals- 


No. 74.—TnREE-QUARTER 8PAN-ROOF GAUD EN FRAME 
CASH PRICE8— Carriage Paid. 

No. 2 size .. 8 ft. long 6 ft. wide.... £4 15 0 

No. 3 size .. 12 ft. long .. 6 ft. wide.... 6 10 0 

No. 4 size .. 16 ft. long .. 6 ft. wide_ 8 5 0 

Theso frames give great height in the centre. They are 

13 in. high in front, 24 in. high at the back, and 32 in. at the 
ridge. Front or back lights turn over. Set-opes are provided 
for ventilating. Are made of the best hard red deal, all 
painted four coats of best oil colour. The lights are glazed 
with beat 21-oz. English glass. For testimonials, see our 
Catalogue, free on application. Carriage paid to any Railway 
Station in England and Wales, also to Edinburgh and Dublin. 

Estimates for Garden Promts, Pit Lights, Sashes, dc. 

“ Homestead, Dundrum. 

“Mr. Henry McComaa having had 01 ft. of the No. 74 
frame, he considers it very satisfactory." 

BOULTON & PAUL, Norwich. 


THE “LOUGHBOROUGH” BOILER, 

The best Amateurs’ Greenhouses, Forcing Pits, Ac. Hun¬ 
dreds in use. „, 

No. 1 size, capable of heating 100 ft. of 2-in. pipe. .£2 12s. Od. 

2 „ „ 200 ft. „ .. 4 0s. Od. 

” 3 „ „ 400 ft. „ .. 5 10s. Od. 

Delivered free to any Station in England and Wales. 
Full particulars on apfdication. 

MESSENGER &. CO., Louehboro’, Leicestershire. 


Bottles, Is. 6 d., 2s. 6 d., 4s. 64, and 7s. 64; 
Gallons, 12s. 64 ; Casks, 11s. per gallon. 
FROM ALL SEEDSMEN AND CHEMISTS. 


For washing Rose Trees and killing the Green Fly ou 
them, mix a teaspoonful of the Oil with a pint of soft wntrr 
this will do for Pelargoniums and all flowering plant? in¬ 
fested with Green Fly. and If applied with one of llunt s 
aphicides it will be the best and cheapest remedy ever tried. 

For Wireworms at the roots, water with a solution double 
the above strength. 

For Mealy Bug, Thrin, and Red Spider, one tablespoonful 
of the Oil to a quart of water. 

For Ringworm, Itch, and Lice use according to directions 
on Bottle. 

Hunt’s Aphicide sent post free on receipt of 20 stamp*. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

Willensley Gardens, February 15.1882. 

Mr. Hughes. —Sir,—Please send me at once one gallon Fit 
Tree OiL I have again tried the above, and believe it to 1* 
what has been said of it. My previous disappointment with 
it was ou account of its not being stirred sufficiently.- 
Yours, Ac., Jas. Tissinoto.v. 


sweet 

SECURED BY 
USING 

Hooper’s 
Cachous 


MGDOPER’S 


Manufactured by 

E. GRIFFITH HUGHES, 

OPERATIVE CHEMIST, 

VICTORIA STREET, MANCHESTER- 


! After smoking or 
eating seasoned food 
Every respectable 
Chemist and Tobac¬ 
conist sells them. 

[They are certified, 
after analysis, to he 
perfectly harmless 


"DIMMEL’S NEW SEASON PERFUMES, ex- 

-Lb tracted direct from flowers with his patent Myjogeae.— 
White Heliotrope, White Pink, White lilac. White Beef, 
Malvetta, Rose Laurel. Wallflower, Sweet Pea, 8 yringa, Ac. 
All from 2s. 64-EUGENE RIMMEL, 96, Strand; 128. 
Regent Street ; and 24, Cornhill, London ; and 9, Boulevxrl 
des Capucinesfffonq .1 | f rc m 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


116, lie, and 117, 

Digitized by | 


LONDON 


Avoid the many attempted, and possibly injurious, imitations. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

Sowing Beads of hardy flowers — 

Most hardy annuals, biennials, and perennials 
will do better if sown in August than if the 
sowing be delayed till spring. Not only is it 
the most natural time for sowing, but the land 
is usually warmer and the seeds lie a shorter 
time in the ground before germinating, and they 
consequently produce a stronger and healthier 
plant, and they are less liable to be eaten oil 
by insects; and, lastly, much time is gained, for, 
instead of sowing the seeds in March, you have 
young hardy plants ready to put out. Seeds of 
hardy biennials and perennials are best sown in 
well-drained ground arranged in small beds for 
the convenience of weeding, thinning, and lift¬ 
ing the plants. The soil should be well worked, 
and if too dry, should be well soaked with water 
twelve hours before sowing. The seeds may 
either be sown broadcast or in shallow drills 
across the beds; the latter plan is the best, be¬ 
cause it gives facilites for stirring the soil 
between the rows of small plants. The drills 
can be made by pressing a 4 ft. rod or straight 
edge into the soil the required depth, according 
to the size of the seeds; £ in. will be deep enough 
for small seeds, and when the seeds are sown 
iliinly in the drills, cover lightly with finely 
sifted soil. If the weather be hot and dry, shade 
by laying mats or similar coverings on the 
ground, they must, however, be removed as soon 
as the yonng plants appear.—R. A. 

Early white Gladiolus (Colvillei albus). 
-Everyone who desires large supplies of cut 
flowers, should grow this Gladiolus in quantity. 

It is at present in full bloom, and large quanti¬ 
ties of it are sent to market in a cut state. The 
flowers travel well, and the unexpanded blooms 
open after the steins are placed in water. Bulbs 
are extremely cheap. Their culture is simple, and, 
like all the bulbous tribe, they increase in 
quantity nnder good management. On warm, 
sandy soil it will stand without protection, but 
on cold soils lift and dry the bulbs and store 
them safely away from the frost. In January 
we place eight or ten bulbs in 6-in. pots, filled 
with light, rich soil, and bury them in leaf-mould 
in a cold pit, where they remain undisturbed 
until March. They are then uncovered, watered 
for the first time, hardened off, and planted out 
in April. 

Propagating? the Gazania.— Cuttings 
of this plant strike freely in a cold frame in 
Aagost. Spring-struck plants are almost worth¬ 
less struck very early; hence it is advisable to 
putin the stock now and let them stand in their 
cutting-pots till potting-off time in spring. Such 
plants are large, and come into flower when put 
out in May; whereas, when they are topped for 
aspring batch, both lots are small and late. 
Short young tops should be used for cuttings, 
and they may be inserted pretty thickly in the 
cutting pots. When fairly established, they must 
just be protected from frost, and kept in dry, 
airy quarters. If kept warm they grow too much, 
and are poor, lanky specimens in spring that | 
will hardly bear handling; cool treatment keeps 
them short and sturdy. 

Pentstemons from cuttings.— Pent- 
steruons are easily propagated by means of cut- 
dogs taken from the plants in September, or in 
the north about the end of August, when they 
will strike root as easily as Verbenas or Calceo- 
iahas. The small succulent growth from near the 
base of the plants make the best cuttings. Select 
those that have no flower-buds on them, and cut 
the shoot dean across just under a pair of leaves 
with a sharp knife ; the leaves should then be cut 
off close to the stem, and the cutting is ready 
for insertion. I use small pots, in each of which 
I place one variety. The pots should be set in 
close frames er under hand-lights, where the cut¬ 
tings will soon form roots if the pots be kept well 
''applied with water. The glass must be shaded 
antil the cuttings get established. When rooted 
they may be planted out into the beds or borders 
at once. What they suffer most from, in the 
neighbourhood of Loudon especially, is wet in 
winter, combined with fog, which is so preva¬ 
lent from November onwards! The best, nIan. is 
Digitized tv 0 VK- 


to pot a plant or two of each of the choice sorts, 
and keep them in a cold frame. They will not 
suffer under such conditions, as the leaves and 
roots can be kept dry at a time when wet is in¬ 
jurious to them. 

The Ivy Harebell. —The best way to get 
this graceful British flower (Campanula hede- 
racea) is to secure a plant from its native habi¬ 
tat, but, failing this, it may be readily obtained 
from seed, which is to be found on plants of it 
in September. It must be particularly noted, as 
regards its cultivation, that, it is a trailing herb, 
with shoots 18 in. or more in length, and that 
the prettiest way is to let it hang over a pot all 
round, a 7-in. one suiting it best. It grows well 
during the early part of the summer, if kept in 
a moist condition, never dry, as it is in reality a 
bog plant. Do not however, try to grow it in a 
pot plunged in water, for under such treatment 
it will soon die. After blooming it gradually 
dies back when seed may easily be saved from 
the old stems. During winter it will be dwarf 
and sickly looking; but this may be disregarded, 
and, as soon as it shows signs of moving in 
December or January (if kept in a greenhouse), 
it should be replanted in the pot, filling up with 
nice open soil and plenty of drainage to within 
about 1 in. of the rim; then get a piece of the 
old plant, which will be found like a net, £ in. 
thick of fibre and underground runners, and after 
opening it out a little, lay it on the mould in the 
middle of the pot, and cover it over with small 
bits of turfy mould to the thickness of £ in.; 
keep it moist, and it will very soon run over the 
pot, coming up at the edges, and finally hang¬ 
ing down all round, and blooming beautifully. 
Though a hardy plant, few gardens can supply 
the conditions of a turfy, moist comer for it, 
and it is as well to know that it does first-rate 
in a greenhouse or window. 

Sunflowers (Helianthus).— A great deal 
of the success of these plants depends on the 
situation in which they are grown. Having tried 
them in several different places, I find that an 
open border with plenty of sun is the best 
aspect for them. Some persons recommend 
shrubberies, but certainly mine did not succeed 
there, as the overhanging trees seemed to ex¬ 
clude the air and sunshine, and the result was 
tall, weakly plants, very different from the 
strong vigorous ones produced in an open situa¬ 
tion. The Sunflowers, as their name implies, 
delight in the warm sun, and thrive well in a 
rich soil. The chief point aimed at in growing 
these is size and symmetry of flower, which 
mainly depends on the strain of seed and liberal 
applications of liquid manure. Many despise 
and do not admire the Sunflower, but apart from 
aesthetic tastes few of our annuals present a 
nobler and brighter appearance throughout the 
summer, and no flower enlivens a dark comer 
in a room better than a pot or vase of these.— 
W. A. G. 

Early planted Dahlias. —One of the 
greatest objections to Dahlias is that as a rule 
they are so late in coming into flower, that they 
are only just reaching their full flush of bloom 
when the early visitations of frost blacken the 
tops, and with the destruction of these tender 
subjects, the end of what may be called summer 
flower gardens has arrived. Now, when Dahlias 
are propagated from cuttings, and have to go 
through the hardening process like other bed¬ 
ding plants, it is not safe to put them out before 
May, and even if they are good plants it is some 
time before they make much growth, and it is 
late in July before the blooms make any show, 
for young plants usually make a lot of top 
growth before they make any flower. This year 
having a sufficient stock of old plants, we laid 
the roots out in an early Peach house, just long 
enough to start growth, and planted them in 
permanent positions the first week in April. 
They were up and growing sturdily by the time 
we usually could plant out, and began to flower 
by the end of June, and are now very full of 
bloom, the single varieties being especially use¬ 
ful for cutting for furnishing vases. I can 
strongly recommend this plan, for even in a 
season when spring frosts are prevalent, it 
would be no more trouble to protect the plants 


in the beds or borders, than it is while standing 
in pots, and any growers having light, well- 
drained soil, may try a portion of stock left in 
the soil all the winter, and covered with coal 
ashes and litter; .they may be safely preserved 
in that way, and the strength with which they 
come up, and the early period at which they 
commence to flower, will well repay any extra 
labour this plan may involve, and for those with 
limited amount of shelter in winter, it will pro¬ 
bably be the most preferable plan to adopt.— 
James Groom. 

Staking' Dahlias. —In giving Dahlias this 
support do not tie them up in the shape of a 
broom by drawing all the shoots tight to a single 
stake, for this mode gives them an unnatural, 
ugly appearance, and when strong winds prevail 
the whole are frequently blown down together. 
It is a much more effectual and better-looking 
plan to use four or five moderate-sized sticks for 
each plant, to which tie the branches out; this 
has the double advantage of improving their ap¬ 
pearance and letting light and air through the 
plants, which keeps them dwarf and strong. 
Even for ordinary decorative purposes it is worth 
while to thin out the branches of Dahlias, for 
the blooms are developed much finer where this 
is practised, and the plants necessarily do not 
get exhausted so soon in the autumn. Water 
must be given liberally when the ground is at 
all dry, if grown in beds by themselves the 
whole surface should be mulched over with 3 in. 
of rotten manure; if in borders amongst other 
plants, a space ought to be mulched round each 
Dahlia, as far as the roots extend. 

Pansies from seed.— For ordinary border 
decoration it is a good plan to grow a few Pansies 
from seed, and the best variety to begin with is the 
Belgian. They are more hardy as seedlings and 
more robust as plants than the other kinds, and 
have the additional advantage of yielding a 
greater variety of colours. The seed should be 
sown now in pans of light, leafy soil, such as sand, 
leaf-mould, and mould from rotted turfs, and 
placed in a cool, shady place. .When a mixed 
packet of seed is sown, it is important to sow 
each seed separately, at distances of 1£ in. or so, 
that the first seeds which germinate may be re¬ 
moved as soon as they have made three pairs of 
leaves without disturbing the weaker and more 
backward ones; for amongst those seeds which 
are the last to germinate will be found the 
greatest proportion of finely coloured flowers. It 
follows from this that the seed must be fresh, or 
nearly all those flowers will be lost. 

Early-flowering bulbs.— Those who 
wish to have the white Roman Hyacinth or the 
brilliant single Tulip or paper-white Narcissus 
in bloom very early must lose no time in getting 
the bulbs as soon as proem-able, and potting at 
once and covering the pots with coal ashes; for 
although bulbs do live and grow again after a 
lengthened period of exposure to the atmo¬ 
sphere, there is no doubt that every additional 
day they are exposed weakens them; while after 
they are potted or planted they begin to root 
and gather strength. It will also be advisable 
for anyone having a stock of bulbs for bedding 
by them to plant at once, as holes can be made 
with a dibber and the roots dropped in between 
the bedding plants, for if they make no show 
above the soil, they are at work below rooting 
and laying np a store of strength for the season 
of active top-growth. Look at the rigour and 
brilliance of the old-fashioned single-border 
Tulips one sees in cottage gardens that are left 
for years undisturbed, or if getting over-crowded 
are lifted when the foliage dies down, thinned 
out, and replanted directly. Would they do half 
60 well if dried for months by exposure to the 
atmosphere ? I can confidently say, No ; and 
would strongly advise all who grow bulbs of auy 
kind to make the soil their best and safest store¬ 
house, and if the transplanting of Snowdrops, 
Crocuses, Aconites, or any other bulbs is contem¬ 
plated, do not leave it until the orthodox month 
of October, but do it at once before the new 
roots are formed, for I find that directly the 
foliage has thoroughly dried away is the time 
to repot or replant Lilies, or any of the plants 
that have bulbous -roots,—J f .G. L. 
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Olematis Vitioella. —In the rush after 
the large-flowered Clematises we are too apt to 
forget some of the finer and older species and 
their hybrids which, while not giving so large a 
flower, cover ample spaces, and flower as beauti¬ 
fully as the large ones, or a good deal more so. 
We were very much struck with a plant of Viti- 
cella, or probably one of its forms, in a garden 
in Surrey the other day. It had a run up a wall 
and half-way over a cowshed that was behind, 
and was one enormous wreath of purple-red— 
one of the finest things we have ever seen. The 
Viticella race are well worth growing. 

Double Sweet Williams.— The double 
form of the well-known Sweet William, called 
Diantlius barbatus magnificus, grows about 12 in. 
in height and about as much in width. Its 
flowers are very double and fragrant. During 
winter even it is conspicous on account of its 
round tufts of reddish-coloured leaves. It com¬ 
mences to flower early in June, and continues in 



Double Sweet Williams (Dianthus barbatus magnificus). 


blossom until the latter end of September. The 
mode of propagating is not at all difficult; 
during the summer months the side shoots may 
be pulled off and dibbled into some shady spot, 
and when rooted they may be planted out into 
their permanent quarters ; there let them re¬ 
main until the following season, when propaga¬ 
tion may again be commenced as before, if more 
plants are wanted. 

A hardy edging plant (Sedum 
lividum). —Among hardy plants adapted for 
edgings or for covering slopes bordering foot¬ 
paths none excels this Sedum, which, when grown 
in dry soil, is not to be compared with what it is 
when grown where it can get plenty of moisture. 
When exposed to heat and drought it becomes 
almost red in colour; but when grown where 
there is an abundance of moisture, it spreads 
rapidly and assumes a rich deep green hue. It 
roots on the surface with great rapidity, and may, 
therefore, be speedily propagated. Last spring I 
planted, for a sloping edging, very small pieces 
in a single line. It is now a perfect mass of green, 
scarcely exceeding 1 in. in height, 9 in. in width, 
and as level as a piece of turf. Its rich verdure 
is pleasant to the eye, and it always looks neat 
and needs but little attention to keep it in order. 
In spots where turf will not thrive, especially if 
rather damp, this Sedum will probably do well. 
—B. 

Planting Lily of the Valley.— From the 
present time until the end of October will be a 
good season to plant Lilies of the Valley. Let the 
ground be well trenched and manured as the 
plants are to remain for many years; let the 
crown be quite 2 in. under the soil. A top-dress¬ 
ing of rotten manure should be given during 
the winter months. A cool, shady situation is the 
most suitable. 

Canterbury Bells.— These comparatively 
neglected flowers are capable of very good 
effects. We have a good many planted in mixed 
beds and shrubbery borders, and they make a 
line display, loaded as they are with large white 
and blue bells. They should be treated as bien¬ 
nials ; and by sowing a bed every year, and 
transplanting themrtn due coursejto their per- 
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manent flowering quarters, one may ensute a 
fine display of these flowers, let the season prove 
ever so adverse. 

Fraser a EJvening Primrose ((Enothera 
Fraseri).—The flowers of this hardy plant are 
of a soft and pleasing yellow, and are freely 
produced for a very long time; in fact, nearly 
all through the summer. The growth is some¬ 
what prostrate, and the shoots are drawn up¬ 
wards by the sun and the blooms exposed 
freely. Now that the earlier growths are getting 
over a mass of shoots are coming up from the 
base of the plants, and all full of bloom. It 
would make an effective plant to margin a bed 
of shrubs or a raised bed.—B. 

Wallflowers from cuttings.— Every 
August I put in cuttings of some selected dark 
and yellow Wallflowers. If put into some good 
light, sandy soil they strike quickly and make 
good plants for blooming in spring. Amongst 
Wallflowers it will always be found that some 
are finer than others—of a dwarf bushy growth, 
and with large well-formed flowers of good 
quality. The best strain of seed may not en¬ 
sure kinds so good as these, therefore the ex¬ 
pediency of using cuttings. The pretty dwarf 
Bel voir Castle Yellow is best kept propagated in 
this way in order to preserve the correct type. 
— B. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. -Cuttings 
of these plants strike during Augustin the open air 
very early. Four cuttings are placed in a 4-in. pot 
of light, sandy soil, and in these pots they usually 
remain until the bedding-out season arrives, 
when they arc merely shaken out of the pots 
with little or no soil adhering to their roots, 
and at once planted thickly in the beds, water¬ 
ing well as the work proceeds. This watering 
is occasionally repeated, if the weather proves 
dry, until the plants have fairly established 
themselves. 

The old crimson Clove.— This is now 
finely in flower in many London gardens, and 
we think of all Carnations this is the most use¬ 
ful. Its flowers are more pleasant in smell than 
any other. It was blooming in J une, and buds 
arc opening daily now. No garden, let it belong 
to a cottage or castle, should be without it. It 
is easily propagated by the ordinary method of 
layering, and old plants will keep on growing 
and blooming year after year without any fresh 
propagation. It is suitable for any position in 
the garden. Beds of it may be formed in the 
flower garden. Groups or single plants of it 
may be placed here and there in mixed flower 
beds and borders with advantage. A moderately 
rich soil suits it well in all situations. 

Plants sporting —“ A. B. T.” speaks of a 
plant of wild Primrose planted next to an Ox- 
lip, sending up Oxlip stems the following year, 
haring hybridised with its neighbour. Is this 
a correct expression ? Can one plant affect 
another plant by contiguity in any other way 
than through the seed ? I am anxious to learn 
this, because it is often stated that white Gera¬ 
niums planted near scarlet ones turn pink. I 
can understand how seedlings from the white 
Geranium may be affected by the contiguity of 
the red, but on what principle the parent plant 
can be affected I am at a loss to discover. Per¬ 
haps some one will discuss this point.— Chry¬ 
santhemum. 

7840— Asters failing.— If the Standen’s 
manure or the Fir tree oil were applied at too 
great a strength, the cause of the plants failing 
must be attributed to one or other of these; but 
it is highly probable that the Asters had been 
over-watered. It is at all times a delicate opera¬ 
tion to grow these plants to anything like per¬ 
fection in pots, and a greenhouse is not at all a 
favourable place for them. They should be 
plunged in ashes or hops in a cold frame, with 
plenty of air; but after all the best and simplest 
way is to plant them out-of-doors while young, 
in deep, rich soil, and take up and pot just when 
coming into bloom. If carefully done they feel 
the check very little, and look quite as well, in¬ 
deed, much better than if grown in the pots, the 
flowers being finer and the growth more robust 
and bushy. A greenhouse at this time of year 
is much too warm for this class of plants, they 
become drawn and unnaturally forced by the 
excessive heat, and the first overdose of water 
finishes them off at once.—B. C. R. 

7896.— Melilotus leucantha. — This is 
the same as Bokhara Clover, a coarse-growing 


white Clover. The seed may be had from Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons, Reading. It is decidedly a bee 
flower, as is also Limnanthes Douglasi, sown in 
autumn for early spring food ; and Phacelia 
lenacitifolia, sown in early spring, flowers from 
second week in June, and is still blooming well 
on side-shoots. I value it very much.—A nother 
Busy Bee. 

-I shall be glad to give “ Busy Bee,” some 

seeds, as well as a piece of this plant, which is 
now in bloom. It is a great favourite with bee?, 
and would be useful if grown in any quantity; 
but as a honey plant to blossom at this time of 
the year, I greatly prefer the great purple Loose¬ 
strife (Lythrum Salicaria), which grows wild on 
the banks of nearly every stream and canal, and 
is a far more suitable plant for the garden. The 
Melilotus officinalis grows wild on the railway 
banks near here, and a plant of it has sprung up 
in my garden, which until last year was meadow 
land.—R. K. K. Sands, The Hollies , AllmnRoaJ . 
Acton, W. 

7906.—Propagating Sweet Williams 

—These are readily increased from the side 
shoots prepared in the usual way, by taking ofi 
several of the lower leaves, and cutting the stem 
clean off just below a joint; insert in sandy soil 
under a hand or bell-glass; they will be rooted 
in a month, and may then be planted in o{#n 
border, about 9 in. apart. They will make nice 
little plants for planting out finally in spring 
They are so readily raised from seed sown at this 
time of year that, cuttings are but little resorted 
too, except to retain any good sort true to its 
character.—J. G. L. 


7911. — Propagating CeraatiumB- 

This beautiful silvery-leaved edging plant is 
very readily increased by cuttings put in now in 
cold frames, in light sandy soil; if watered and 
shaded almost every cutting will make a nice 
plant, but when a stock of it is once got up, it 
is usually increased by laying it in like Box edg¬ 
ings are treated, and if well pressed into the 
soil, nearly every piece will grow, whether 
rooted or not. Keep a sharp look out that spar¬ 
rows do no not pull it up, and clip off the 
blooms as they appear. Cerastium tomentosum 
is still one of the very best of dwarf silvery- 
foliaged edging plants.—J. G. L. 

7897 — Carnations from seed— Caras 
tions do not need fire-heat at any time, except 
when required to flower in winter. I find it best 
to sow the seed in spring in pans or pots, and 
prick off the plants into 2£-in. pots as soon a> 
large enough. If of the Tree kinds required to 
flower the following winter, pot them into 3-in. 
pots in J une, and grow on in cold frames; but 
if of hardy border kinds plant out in good soil 
in beds 1 ft. apart, and let them remain until 
they flower, when good ones can be selected or 
marked for trial, and the single or dim coloured 
ones destroyed or marked for discarding when 
done flowering. Of course, it requires something 
very special to be taken notice of by florists, but 
for private use even the single kinds are very 
acceptable as cut flowers, and they usually pro¬ 
duce a vast quantity of bloom. The best soil for 
Carnations is a moderately stiff loam, free from 
wireworm.— James Groom. 


-Seed should germinate in an ordinair 

room if the soil is kept in a proper state—neither 
too wet nor dry. When fairly up, it would be 
better to place the box on a layer of ashes out 
of doors, somewhere where it would be protected 
from the sun at mid-day and yet receive plenty 
of light and air. If the plants arc 3 in. or 4 in 
high, and strong by early in September, ami 
your locality is not very cold or exposed, malce 
a bed of nice loamy soil in an airy and yet some¬ 
what protected situation, and plant them ou 
about 6 in. apart. Early in spring take up an 
transplant every other one 1 ft. or 15 in. apan 
into another bed. They will all flower nex 
season. If they are not strong enough to pne ' 
out by September, keep in the box, out of doors, 
when moderately fine, and indoors in severe 
weather, till March or early in April, when plan 


out as above.—B. C. R. 

-By placing a square of glass over the boxes t*' 

will germinate in the house, provided they are i 
where they will receive the rays of the 8 P n J. all i tf -rv. T 
up let the glass be tilted and plenty of air pv®®-_ 
will grow and make good plants by September, j>) __ 

time they can be planted out, and will flower next y 
J. C., Whitley. , . 

-It will be best to keep the seed until next sp ’ 

anil then sow it, but do not expect the plants t 
till the second season.—W. A. G. 
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fibre or sand, but always remember that they 
may not be wintered in a cool place ; on a shelf 
in a warm house will do, but the temperature 
must not range higher than 55°; failing tliis 
accommodation they may be safely wintered in 
an ordinary living room. 

Leaf propagation. —In the case of choice 
named varieties it is usual to increase them by 
means of leaf cuttings taken off when the 
foliage is matured. The leaves are cut away 
just where the leafy portion joins the mid-rib, 
a fourth of the upper part being also cut off. 
This forms the cutting, which if inserted to 
one-third of its depth in Cocoa fibre or sandy 
peat, kept moderately moist and rather close, 
willformby the end of the summer a little bulb at 
its base. These small tubers will make good 
flowering plants the following year. 

Old bulbs. —Where convenience exists these 
should be started into growth in February, 


and water gently, plunging the pots up to their 
rims in a gentle hotbed, or, failing this, place 
them in a light position in a warm house. They 
will need scarcely any water until growth com¬ 
mences ; a little poured round the inside of the 
pot will suffice to keep the soil moist. As soon 
as the plants are fairly in growth, admit more 
air to them on fine days ; water when dry, and 
syringe in fine weather. When the flowers make 
their appearance, place the plants in saucers, 
and administer manure water twice a week, tak¬ 
ing care that they never suffer from want of 
moisture, either at the root or the top. Want of 
moisture is sure to cause a severe attack of red 
spider. A free use of the syringe during hot 
weather will keep this pest in check. 

Double Bouvardia. — This is a good 
plant, and it appears to justify all that was said 
of it when it was introduced about two years 
ago, It requires the same treatment as other 


CULTURE OF GLOXINIAS. 

7832.—There are two ways of commencing 
Gloxinia culture—either a stock of plants may 
be raised from seed, or bulbs may be purchased 
which have attained a flowering size. The 
former course is cheapest and most interesting, 
and is preferable where the convenience of a 
warm house or hotbed is at command in spring ; 
but where it is a question of growing them in 
an ordinary greenhouse, it is better to obtain 
bulbs Tvhich have had the benefit of a season’s 
careful culture, although I should add that at 
this time of the year, if strong, healthy seedling 
plants can be procured they will thrive very 
well under cool treatment, flowering, of course, 


well under cool treatment, flowering, of 
late, but if carefully looked to in autumn and 
properly wintered they will make admirable 
specimens the following summer. 

Sowing the seed.— Having in March or 
April, but the earlier the better, a temperature 
of 60° at least at command, take a 6-in. pot or 
pan, drain it well, and fill it up nearly level 
with finely sifted peat, adding thereto about 
one-fifth of silver sand. Make the surface firm 
and quite level, watering moderately before 
sowing as the seed germinates with much 
greater freedom and certainty if no surface 
moistenings are needed until the young plants 
appear. This done, sow the seed thinly, and 
scatter amongst it a little dry silver sand, not 
troubling to quite bury it, place under a hand- 
light, keep quite dark, and in a short time the 
seed will come up strongly. 

Soil and potting. —As soon as the plants 
are well up they will be inured to the general 
atmosphere of the house, and when large enough 
to handle prick them out without delay about 
1 in. apart in 6-in. pots or pans. As soon as the 
leaves touch, pot them off singly into what are 
called thumb pots, using as before sandy peat, 
transferring them later on to 3£-in. pots, using 
this time about one-fourth leaf-mould. If ail 
goes well they will be ready for 4£-in. pots, 
.<ome of them probably being large enough for 
6 in. ones, and this time you may use in 
addition to the leaf-mould a little thoroughly 
rotted manure, but always plenty of silver 
sand, giving good drainage, as Gloxinias are 
tender-rooted subjects, being extremely im¬ 
patient of stagnant moisture in the soil. In 
pot ting press the soil in firmly, but do not make 
it hard ; but if the compost is used only just 
moist, and the pot tapped smartly on the bench, 
it will settle lightly into place without having 
resource to much pressure with the fingers. 
Gloxinias need careful watering—little and often 
should be the rule—not allowing the soil to dry 
out, but never watering heavily. 

Atmospheric conditions —Perfect cul¬ 
ture consists in supplying a certain amount of 
atmospheric moisture, verging on saturation, in 
combination with a high temperature, tem¬ 
pered with sufficient light and air to enable 
the foliage to attain solidity as well as size. 
In a propagating house or ordinary plant 
stove Gloxinias will flourish if placed near the 
glass, in any case they should during the spring 
months enjoy an average warmth of 60° 
to 65° by day, dropping some 10° at night. 
Although on fine days they may he syringed 
morning and evening, it is well not to moisten 
the foliage more than is absolutely necessary, 
rather relying on damping down the paths and 
shading to preserve a due amount of atmo¬ 
spherical humidity. As Gloxinias come into 
bloom when the days are at the hottest, they 
may be used for the decoration of conservatories, 
greenhouses, and apartments, as when the leaves 
attain their maximum development they are, if 
inured thereto by degrees, capable of bearing with 
impunity the amount of dry air which it is usual 
to admit to such places. The removal should be 
effected when the first flowers are nearly formed, 
taking care that no cold draughts of air play 
upon them ; the flowers will then expand with¬ 
out a check, coming large, and lasting a long 
while. 

Resting period.— When the flowers are 
faded the foliage will gradually go to rest, so 
that as the autumn months approach water is 
gradually withheld until the leaves decay, when 
the bulbs may be shaken out of the soil and 
j^tored away for their winter’s rest. They may 
be preserved in any dry/maferial such-al Cqcoa 


The Double Bouvartlia (Alfred Ncuner); life size. 


Bonvardias, which arc generally propagated by 
means of cuttings, furnished by plants which 
have been put into heat early in the year. The 
cuttings should be struf 1 early in the spring, so 
that the plants get a long season o f growth. 
Having filled a 4£-in. pot half fuU ot drainage, 
cover the same with Moss, and then fill to 
within 1 in. of the rim with light, free soil, 
finishing off with clean silver sand, which should 
come quite level with the rim of the pot. Water 
gently and allow superfluous moisture to drain 
away. This done, take off the cuttings with a 
sharp knife, cutting each one to two joints and 
insert them immediately, placing the pot in a 
close case in a warm house, where a minimum 
night temperature of 60° is maintained. Give a 
little air each morning, and when the cuttings 
are seen to have made root gradually inure them 
to the temperature of the house. In the course of 
a week each cutting should be potted off into a 
small pot in a well-sanded compost of two-thirds 
I leaf-mould to one-.third loam. Place them in a 


contain them, giving them rather a liberal shift 
when they get fully into growth. Those who 
have no warm house or hotbed should not begin 
before the middle of April, placing them when 
potted, under a hand-light, so as to keep them 
as warm as possible until they come into growth. 
Whilst growing keep them in the warmest part 


Hints on Tuberoses.— Italian Tuberoses 
may be potted anytime between September and 
February, according to the time that it is desired 
Pot them in a free soil 


to have them in bloom, 
of two parts turfy loam, one part of leaf 
manure and rotten manure in equal pro¬ 
portions, adding some silver sand. Pot firmly 
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light position, shade from bright sunshine, and 
syringe in hot weather. As soon as three joints 
are made nip out the point of the shoot, and when 
side breaks are formed shift into the next sized 
pot. By shifting on when needed, and pinching 
in the main shoots, a neat, compact little plant, 
full of wood, will be formed by the latter end 
of May. Two courses are then open to the grower; 
he may either plant out into rich soil in a 
frame or shift out into 4£-in. pots. The 
former plan is more generally adapted, as being 
calculated to ensure a more luxuriant develop¬ 
ment. During the summer water freely, shade a 
little in hot weather, exposing the plants to the full 
air when the nights are calm and warm. Do not 
stop after the first week in June, and pot them 
up the beginning of October. By the latter end 
of the month place them in a warm house near 
the glass, and near the top ventilators, so that 
they get a free circulation of air. Plants thus 
treated will flower well and profusely through¬ 
out the winter months. The double variety which 
we now figure may now be had at a reasonable 
price from most good nurseries. 


Water plants in greenhouses.— One 

of the most suitable plants for growing in tanks 
in conservatories or greenhouses is the Cape 
Pondweed (Aponogeton distachyon). Its singu¬ 
larly highly fragrant, Hawthorn-scented flowers 
emit the most agreeable perfume, and they con¬ 
tinue in bloom through a great portion of the 
spring and summer. It should be grown in pots 
in loam and placed a few inches below the sur¬ 
face of the water, setting the pots which the 
plants occupy upon others inverted. A few ex¬ 
amples of the Grass-like leaved Vallisneria spiralis 
may also be grown; its leaves when placed under 
the microscope show the circulation of the sap 
so well as to make them objects of interest. It 
will succeed in 6-in. or 8-in. pots, with a few 
crocks in the bottom, and filled with loam. The 
pots containing it may stand on the bottom of 
the tank. Trapa natans (the Water Chestnut) is 
another subject deserving of notice. It will 
grow in soil similar to that recommended for the 
Vallisneria, but it requires a larger pot. The 
North American white Nymphtea odorata will 
need a moderate-sized pot, and associated with 
it may also be the Chinese N. pygmrea, a white- 
flowered kind which will likewise succeed in 
loam and similarly treated. Dietes bicolor is 
another plant that does well managed in this 
way. It should be potted in loam, and is distinct 
in habit. The North American Orontium aquati- 
cam will be a good addition, as would also be 
the Chinese Sagittaria sinensis; loam, with a 
little sand, will answer for this. To these may 
be added the green and variegated-leaved Callas, 
which succeed well in loam, and may stand with 
their pots from 12-in. to 6-in. beneath the water, 
according as their heads will look best. These 
Callas should not be allowed to get too large; 
they may be divided yearly if necessary, and, if 
thought desirable, can be grown as ordinary 
greenhouse plants, and be introduced to the 
water when coming into flower and removed 
afterwards to make room for others. In this way 
a considerable succession of bloom may be kept 
up. There is always a charm attached to plants 
grown in water in this way, but it is essential 
that the water be kept clean. 

7850.— Young Cyclamens.— The plants 
must be placed on a shelf within 6 in. of the 
glass, or they will become very drawn and week. 
Take care, however, to keep them shaded from 
strong sun, affording free light at all other times. 
Keep moist, and it is as well to put the plants 
in a pail of water once a week, as they are apt 
to get veTy dry at the base in such small pots. 
If a cold frame is at liberty, it would be even 
better than the greenhouse, standing the plants 
on, or plunging in, ashes, and keeping them 
somewhat clo*c and properly shaded. As soon 
as the small pots are becoming pretty full of 
roots, shift into 3£-in. or 4-in. pots, in which size 
they will flower the first year. The best soil for 
Cyclamens is about equal parts of loam, leaf- 
mould, and peat, with plenty of coarse sand. 
Always keep moist, as drought soon cripples 
them and is often fatal.—B. 0. R. 


7885— How to grow Coleus.— A slight 
bottom-heat would certainly bring the plants 
on more quickly, but be sure not to put them 
into a hotbed till the rank steam has gone off it. 
They can, however, be grown very well without 
any artificial heat from June to September. If 
the plants have now.- oqly one shoot^ pinch the 
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points out at 6 in. or 8 in. high, keeping rather 
dry at the root, and the frame shut up rather 
closely, till they form side-shoots. When these 
are 1 in. long shift the plants into 5-in. pots, 
using two parts fibrous loam, and part each of 
leaf-mould, peat, and coarse sand. Drain well, 
and give plenty of water when growing freely. 
Sprinkle overhead about 5 p.m., shutting up the 
frame at the same time; give no air at night 
unless very warm, and only enough by day to 
keep the temperature from rising higher than 
70° to 80°, according to the amount of sunshine. 
Shade from very hot sun. When the new shoots are 
3 in. long stop again, and after every stopping shift 
into a size larger pot, if the last be getting filled 
with roots, until a month before the show, when 
do not stop or shift any more, but induce the 
foliage to colour well by keeping rather drier, 
and giving more air and sun. The shoots should 
be tied out and down to small stakes as needed, 
so as to give the plant a good shape.—B. C. R. 

7191.—Heaths not blooming.— If the 
plants were really kept in a hothouse and after¬ 
wards in an ordinary room, their not flowering 
cannot be wondered at. In anything like the 
close, moist heat of a stove Heaths make such a 
soft, rank growth as to be worse than useless, 
and the want of light in an ordinary sitting-room 
would not tend to improve them, quite the re¬ 
verse. In order to induce a hard and stocky 
growth, which in this case is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to the formation of flower buds, Heaths 
must be grown in a light, cool, and very airy 
greenhouse or pit, with no more fire heat than 
is necessary to keep frost away. The only thing 
to be done now would be to place the plants in 
a cool house, pit, or frame, in an open, airy, and 
sunny position, giving no shade except from very 
powerful sun, and drawing off the lights en¬ 
tirely on cool and cloudy (but not rainy) days, 
and also a couple of hours morning and evening. 
Give also only enough water to keep the foliage 
fresh. When well hardened, any that have grown 
out of shape may be pruned a little, but it would 
perhaps be better to wait till spring for this, as 
it is getting late, and Heaths do not any time 
break freely after being cut back. Always leave 
abundance of air on in house or pit, except in 
frosty or other severe weather.—B. C. R. 

7865.—Heat for propagating house. 

—An even temperature of about 70° is the best 
for the subjects and purposes mentioned. Of 
course the heat may fall to 65° at night, and rise 
to 75° by day, but take 70° as the average, or 
mean. Bottom-heat causes cuttings to strike 
root sooner; tills should be about 5° higher than 
the top-heat to give the best results. The at¬ 
mosphere must also be kept at all times in 
a moist condition, or the house will be worse 
than useless.—B. O. R. 

7859. — Geranium seed.— The main point 
is to keep the plants dry, both at root and branch. 
To this end place them where they will have 
the benefit of light and sunshine; give only 
enough water to keep them from withering, and 
if at all low, elevate the plants near the glass 
by standing on inverted pots, &c. Give also 
abundance of air, and do not syringe or damp 
the tops in any way; in fact, keep the house as 
dry as possible. The present season has hitherto 
been a very bad one for seed sowing. I have lost, 
by damping, most of the seed set on the plants 
so far.—B. C. R. 

7860. -Geranium.;blooms discoloured. 

—If “ S. H.” resides in a large town the cause 
is not far to seek, as in spite of all that can be 
done the blooms lose colour in a day or two if 
in the open air. Under glass exposure to scorch¬ 
ing sun is the only thing I have ever known 
cause this; the blooms should be shaded on all 
hot days. Do you water the plants overhead in 
the sunshine ? if so, discontinue doing so._ 

|b.c.r. 

7863.— Dividing Aspidistras. —This is 
best done in March or April, but it is not yet 
too late; place the plants in a house or frame 
if possible after dividing and potting, and keep 
close, warm, and shaded for two or three weeks 
till started into growth. The best soil is about 
equal parts of loam and peat, with a little leaf 
soil, some coarse sand, and good drainage; but 
any fairly good light soil will grow them, and 
they are very hardy and do not seem to mind a 
little rough treatment.—B. C. R. 

7854. — Geranium flowers withering. 
—Liquid manure should certainly be given if 


the plants are pot bound, to induce well-de¬ 
veloped trusses. But I should say that the treat¬ 
ment was at fault; if exposed to the full glare of 
the sun Geranium blooms are sure to wither 
very quickly in summer, and the centre pips will 
go before the outer ones are expanded. To secure 
perfect trusses shade must be given on all bright 
days as soon as the sun begins to act strongly 
upon the plants, say, from 8 or 9 o’clock a.m., 
according to the aspect; but be sure the shading 
is removed as soon as the sun gets low in the 
evening. The plants must never want for water, 
air must be given freely during the day, unless 
stormy outside, and also leave a little on through¬ 
out the night, if warm. It is a good plan on 
the evenings of hot days to damp the foliage, the 
paths, and all available surfaces, over with the 
syringe, keeping the blooms dry, however, as far 
as possible. Do this just before the sun goes 
off the house, and shut up the ventilators at the 
same time, and if the night is warm they may 
be partially opened again in about two hours 
time. Also syringe early in the morning when 
the day promises to be hot; but keep the atmos¬ 
phere rather dry at night, especially if cool.- 
B. C. R. 

7873.— Pruning- Camellias.— This should 
be done as soon as possible after flowering. 
When the blooms are over, or not later than the 
end of April, harden the plants a little by ex¬ 
posing to more air, and by keeping rather short 
of water, then cut back, and place in a house 
with heat of 60° to 70°, and keep moist and 
shaded till started again. As a rule, Camellias 
need but little pruning, and this should generally 
be confined to shortening any shoots that are 
too long; but if grown badly out of shape, cut 
back quite closely, and start again as above.- 
B. C. R. 

7847.—Pelargoniums turning yellow. 
—Several causes would produce such a state of 
things, but the most probable are want of water 
or food (liquid manure), or too great a heat. If 
the plants are in very small pots, they will now 
need very liberal supplies of moisture at the root; 
examine them, and if dry, plunge in a pail of 
water for twenty minutes, till thoroughly soaked, 
and make a point of giving some good, but not 
too strong, liquid manure twice or thrice a week 
till the bloom is nearly over. As regards tem¬ 
perature, a cool greenhouse, with air on both 
top and bottom night and day, except in stormy 
weather, is absolutely necessary in summer, 
with little shade, except from very hot sun. It 
is possible, however, that the plants are over-fed, 
or over-watered, which would produce very simi¬ 
lar results. If the plants have done flowering the 
foliage will turn naturally, to some extent, and 
in this case the plants should be ripened off by 
placing in a sunny spot out-of-doors on a hard 
bottom, and giving only enough water to keep 
from perishing. When thoroughly ripe, cut down, 
and put in the top cuttings.—B,*C. R. 

7866.—Potting Maiden-hair Perns.— These m*y 
still be shifted on, though It would have been better done 
a month or two earlier. Nothing beats good flbroui pest 
with plenty of coarse sand for these. Some growers use loam 
and some leaf-mould, but peat Is best, being their 
natural soiL—B. C. R. 

7904.—Orchids for greenhouse.— In reply to 
“M. or N.,” I would recommend the following six 
Orchids for a cool greenhouse, viz,, Lycaste Skinneri, 
Odontogloesum Alexandra, 0. Pescatorei, Cypripedtara 
insigne, Delia anceps, Pleione maculate,—H. Sowthl 


How to dig. —There is a vast difference be¬ 
tween good and bad digging, and I never met 
with a labourer out of a garden who knew bow 
to dig, however good a workman he might be in 
other respects. An indifferent man will simply 
shuffle over the ground, inserting his spade at 
an angle of 45°, and turning the soil over to a 
depth of about 6 in., whilst a man who under¬ 
stands how to dig and perform his work property, 
will keep a straight and open trench, pnt his 
spade in perpendicularly, take thin spits, and 
turn the soil over thoroughly, breaking it well as 
he goes on, and do the work generally as it 
should be done. If the soil is broken up well in 
the trench, I never care about the surface being; 
a little rough; a raked surface among vegetable 
crops is an unmitigated evil at any time.—S. 

La Semaine Francaifle, a Weekly Newspaper 
and Review in French for the United Kingdom.— Politic*, 
literature, Science, Art, Society. Varieties. Note*;for 
general and family reading. “ Will be highly valued In 
households where French is cultivated.”— Queen. Price 
3d., at Newsagents and Bookstalls; copy by post Sid., In 
stamps.—37, Southampton St Co vent Garden London 
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THB OOMING WEEK’S WORK 


Extracts from a Garden Diary—August 7 to 12. 

Gathering Chillies, Gherkins, and French Beans for 
pickling. Earthing up winter greens. Salting walks. 
Clipping Box edgings* Cutting Laurels. Giving Parsley 
lime, soot, and guano. Top-dressing Roses in pots. Making 
border ready for Cabbage, Cauliflower, and Lettuce seeds. 
Drying herbs. Giving Scarlet Runners a soaking with guano 
water. Putting in cuttings of Arabia albida variugata, 
Pansy, scented Verbenas, and Pelargoniums. Planting En¬ 
dive and Parsley. Netting Jargonelle Pears and lateGoose- 
berrics. Removing breastwood from Apple and Pear 
trees. Cutting down, Pelargoniums. Rolling all walks 
after rain, having first cleared them of weeds. Putting 
wharf sand on walks. Finishing layering Strawberry 
runners for planting. Digging land for latest Turnips. 
Hating ground ready for Leeks. Drying Basil, Mint, 
Thyme, Sage, Hyssop, and PennyroyaL Sowing Syon 
House Cucumber and Mignonette in pots ; also Phlox, 
Nemophila, Clintonia, Lobelia, and Rhodanthe. 

Potting Violets ; also summer-struck Pelargoniums into 
5-in pots. Planting Rockets. Cutting Lavender. Gather¬ 
ing Pears, viz., Citron des Cannes and Dovennd d’Etd ; 
xud transparent Apple and Morello Cherries. Cutting 
Portugal Laurels. Making drills ready for Spinach. Keep¬ 
ing Melons from 70® to 75° at night, and from 75° to 80" 
by day. Sowing Atkin’s Matchless, Shilling’s Queen, 
Dwarf Early York,Cattell’s Reliance. Enfield Market, Little 
Pixie, Early Bum’s Cabbage, and Red Cabbage ; Walcheren, 
Early London, and Frogmore Forcing Cauliflower ; Tripoli 
Oniou; Stone and other Turnips; Radishes. Potting Cine¬ 
rarias and Wigandias ; finished potting President Straw¬ 
berries. Planting latest sown Lettuce in trendies. Plant¬ 
ing Autumn Giant Cauliflower, and Cooling’s Broccoli; also 
some Broad-leaved Endive. Layering Strawberry runners 
for planting. Pricking out Wallflowers. Syringing Aza¬ 
leas with Gishurst for thrips. Putting Tripoli Onions in 
loft. Getting Shallots and Garlic under cover. 

Sowing Prickly Spinach, Tom Thumb, Bath Cos, All the 
Year Round, and Victoria Lettuce. Putting in Cuttings of 
scented Geraniums. Layering runners for a new Straw¬ 
berry bed. Finishing potting Strawberry plants. Shift¬ 
ing Victoria Stocks into 5 in. pots. Left off syringing 
orchard house, and put plenty of air on all day. Cutting 
superfluous shoots fromvines. Thinning last-sown Tur¬ 
nips. Sowing Mustard and Cress, Radishes, and Prickly 
Spinach. Potting Calceolarias and latest Balsams. Cut¬ 
tings of Pelargonrumns ; also of Coleus and Pansies. In 
die event of failure in July-sown Cabbage, planting some 
small plants of April-sown Little Pixie, Hill’s Incompa¬ 
rable, and Fearnought. 

Glasshouses. 

There is hardly a plant that will stand green¬ 
house temperature that would not be much bene¬ 
fited by full exposure to the outside atmosphere 
dming the present month. The night dews are 
«) invigorating to plants of this class, that the 
whole stock should now be placed under their 
infinence. The foliage on all the New Holland 
plants will stand safely through the winter if 
the plants are fully exposed at the present sea¬ 
son. Epacrises should now have full exposure to 
the son to thoroughly ripen up their growths, as 
on this will their tiowering freely depend. Strong 
plants of the Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea) 
should now be liberally fed in order to induce 
them to throw a good crop of flowers. 

links intended for forcing should now be in 
their blooming pots, to give them time to get 
established before winter. The earliest Carnations 
should now be throwing up their flower-spikes, 
and must be kept free from aphides. Late-flower¬ 
ing Lilies are often crippled at this season if 
green-fly gains a footing amongst the flowers. 
Where this is the case the points of the shoots 
should be dipped in a weak solution of Tobacco 
water. 

The whole stock of Pelargoniums, both show 
and fancy kinds, may now be cut down if the 
shoots have been well ripened. Encourage late 
ones to break freely and quickly, so as to get 
part of their growth made before the short days 
ret in. Plants that were cut down earlier and 
that have broken should be shaken out and re¬ 
potted at once. Cinerarias should at once bo 
placed in their flowering pots—6 in. or 7 in. in 
diameter is large enough for ordinary purposes 
—and, as the plants are well managed, they will 
grow therein to a size that will produce fine 
heads of bloom. They are very subject to green¬ 
fly, which must never be allowed to get esta¬ 
blished upon them, or both appearance and 
vigour will be sacrificed. As soon as the pots are 
filled with roots they should be regularly supplied 
with manure water. Never allow them to be¬ 
taine cramped at the root before moving them 
into their flowering pots, or they will not attain 
their wonted strength and size. Grow them in 
goorl loam, with one-fifth of rotten manure and 
leaf-soil in equal parts added, and as much sand 
ns will keep the soil porous. Primulas should also 
be moved into 6-in. flowering pots. They are 
somewhat spare-rooting subjects, and do not re¬ 
quire a great body of soil to grow in. Drain them 
vrell, using soil similar to that used for Cine¬ 
rarias. Put both in pits or frames, facing north¬ 
wards, and give air freeljvlaking the lightje cem- 
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pletely off the Primulas during the day, but do 
notallow them to get saturated with rain. In 
very bright weather a piece of old netting placed 
over them will be useful to break the sun’s rays, 
but will not obstruct the light as a mat would 
do. 

Hardy plants. —Amongst these there are 
now in bloom several fine Spiraeas, Tradescan- 
tias, Campanulas, Asters, Achilleas, Pofcentillas, 
Lathvruses, Veronicas, Tritomas, Statices (such 
as S. latifolia and S. Fortunei), Pentstemons, 
Phloxes, Stenactises, and others. In order to 
have fine flowers the shoots should be tiiinned 
out a little and small earth basins formed round 
the roots of each plant for the retention of water. 
Cut over at about half the length of the stems 
such plants as have done blooming for the sake 
of neatness. Many kinds of perennials may yet 
be propagated from cuttings, and also by means 
of seeds, which may be either sown in a border 
out-of-doors or in boxes in frames. Gather all 
seeds as soon as ripe, dry them, and dress them, 
and either sow them immediately or keep them 
till spring. 

Cuttings of Pansies and Violas should now be 
put in. They strike freely in the open air under 
a north walk but must be well supplied with 
water. Pansies, particularly the self-coloured 
varieties, are very beautiful during spring, but 
do not flower so long as the Violas ; yet if a 
succession of plants be kept on hand, by putting 
in a few cuttings every six weeks throughout 
the season, from the time growth commences in 
spring until autumn, uninterrupted bloom may 
be had. Pink pipings which were put in some 
weeks ago and are now well rooted should be 
placed out-of-doors. They must now be planted 
out about 4 in. apart in fine soil, to be replanted 
again in October. If there be not a sufficient 
number of plants, it is not difficult to obtain 
plenty of good side-growths from the strong 
shoots. Such plants will not be large, but they 
will produce a few good full-sized flowers. If 
the space is now vacant where it is intended to 
put out the plants, it ought to be trenched up 
and some good rotten manure mixed with it. 

Bedding’ plants.— Such plants as Pelar¬ 
goniums, Verbenas, Calceolarias, Heliotropes, 
and similar subjects may now be regarded as at 
there best; this is, therefore, a good time for 
considering what plan of bedding shall be 
adopted next year. In dry weather plants in 
active growth will require abundance of water, 
as well as occasional applications of weak liquid 
manure; strong-growing plants will require 
stakes, but as few as possible should be em¬ 
ployed. Where Petunias, Verbenas, and similar 
plants are used as edgings, they should be kept 
pegged neatly down. Now that the plants in 
the carpet beds will be growing fast, both knife 
and fingers must be used freely, so as to pre¬ 
serve exactitude in the pattern, for confusion 
as regards design in this mode of gardening 
is anything but imposing. Decaying flowers 
should be removed, seed-pods pricked off, .and 
unhealthy or exhausted plants replaced by fresh 
and vigorous ones. 

Preparations must now be made for next 
year’s supply as soon as spring-flowering plants, 
such as Alyssums, Pansies, &c., are got in under 
hand-lights on a cool, shaded border, look over 
all the best kinds of gold and silver tricolor, 
bicolor, and bronze Pelargoniums, and take off 
any cuttings that can be spared without dis¬ 
figuring the beds. Insert them in small pots 
filled with light, sandy soil and place them in 
cold frames, the lights of which- can be kept 
over them during heavy rains. This class of 
Pelargoniums must not be treated like the ordi¬ 
nary plain-leaved scarlets, for while the latter 
are about the easiest of all plants to increase, 
their near allies, the handsome-leaved section, 
require both time and care in their propagation. 
Centaureas and Cineraria maritima should be 
propagated early in the season, and in the same 
way as tricolor Pelargoniums; owing to the 
roots being very brittle they do best in single 
pots. Take the cuttings off with a heel of old 
wood attached to them, and then insert them in 
pots; tie up the foliage to a small stick, shade 
them from bright sunshine, and draw the lights 
off at night. 

If the weather be fine, sow seeds of Silenes, 
Saponarias, Nemophilas, Collinsias, Candytufts, 
&c., at once, and keep the beds moist; they will 
be useful plants with which to fill the beds in 
October or November. Continue to pick out all 


seedlings of Myosotis dissitiflora and sylvatica, 
or pull old plants to pieces an treat them as cut¬ 
tings. Pansies that have been headed down for 
cuttings will now be in good condition for 
dividing, every piece with a root making a good 
plant by the end of the season. Keep runners 
cut close off Violets if required to flower early; 
the Czar and other single kinds if replanted in 
spring and confined to single crowns will make 
fine early flowering plants; but when allowed to 
produce runners the plants get .exhausted before 
the flowering season begins. 

Fruit. 

Vines.—It will still be necessary to care¬ 
fully guard against scalding late Grapes that 
have not yet passed that critical juncture. 
Give fire-heat at night, and keep the ventilators 
1 in. or 2 in. open in order to prevent conden¬ 
sation of moisture, and this, coupled with free 
day ventilation, will be found to be a sure 
preventive of the disease. Houses containing 
ripe fruit should be kept as ceol as possible, 
and if the weather be sunny a slight shade 
would tend to preserve the colour of the fruit 
for a longer period. Check any disposition 
which early Vines may still show towards 
making fresh growth by persistent pinching, 
and see to the renovation of the borders as 
early as circumstances will permit, in order 
that the roots may get-established in the new 
soil before the close (5 the growing sea son. Wasps 
and flies are frequently very dest ructive to Grapes 
; where they are hanging ripe on the Vines. In 
order to keep these insects out of vineries, nail 
some light canvas or tiffany over the ventilators'; 
but where the ventilators are so arranged that 
the netting cannot be used in this way, small 
muslin bags should be made, in which the 
bunches should be encased. Do not let the 
surface soil in vineries, in which the fruit is ripe, 
become dust dry. A little moisture in the 
atmosphere does little harm so long as there is 
a circulation of fresh air, and the dust does not 
rise and settle so freely on the bunches when the 
soil is a little damp as when it is dry. When the 
Vine borders are finally watered, the soil may be 
raked finer than it has hitherto been, in order 
that its surface may look tidy for the remainder 
of the season. 

Peaches and Nectarines. —Trees from 
which the crop has been gathered should be 
regularly syringed, in order to maintain clean¬ 
liness of foliage, and if fly be troublesome, 
fumigate with Tobacco paper. Do not hesitate 
to cut away any straggling shoots that are likely 
to prove injurious through overlapping others, 
and which hinder the full action of light and 
air on the fruiting wood of next season. Keep 
inside borders well supplied with water, and 
the trees that are swelling off fruit should have 
manure water. So;l should be got in readiness 
for making new borders or renovating old ones, 
as transplantingand top-dressing should be done 
as soon as ever there are indications of maturity 
of growth, by the falling of the leaf; there is 
then no perceptible check as regards fruiting 
the following season. 


Vegetables. 

When the Potatoes are harvested, there will 
be ample space for all kinds of winter Greens. 
The planting of Savoys, Kales, Coleworts, and 
late Broccoli should be completed forthwith, and 
earlier plantations will now be fit to earth up, 
a practice at once beneficial both as a protec¬ 
tion against wind-waving and as a means of 
aerating the soil. A last sowing of Cabbage and 
Cauliflower may now he made on a warm shel¬ 
tered aspect to stand the winter. These will 
make good plants for putting out in spring to 
succeed the late autumn plantings, the produce 
of seed sown a fortnight or so ago. 

The sowing of winter Spinach should not be 
longer delayed; a deep, moderately rich soil 
and a dry situation suit it best, and the plants 
should not be nearer together than 1 ft. each 
way. We prefer the rows 2 ft. apart, in order 
that the ground may be the more conveniently 
hoed and the produce gathered. Onions of the 
Tripoli and Giant Rocca kinds should at once 
be sown rather thickly in drills, to be planted 
out early in the new year. Of course this plan 
is practised with a view to the utilisation of 
ground, there being no valid reason against sow¬ 
ing them sufficiently thin, and where they ore 
to mature, except the question of space, which 
in most gardens,, is ^noW| occupied -with 
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winter and late-maturing autumn crops; such 
concentration of space is therefore necessary. 
Winter Lettuces (Bath Cos), Endive, and Tur¬ 
nips should all now be sown in quantities more 
or less according to circumstances. Lettuce and 
Endive may still be planted out with Mr pros¬ 
pects of success. 

If, as often happens, ground for Celery could 
not be had in sufficient quantity at the proper 
time, any planted now will come in admirably 
for soups, and will save the general stock. It 
should be planted out thickly, and, like Lettuces, 
that is all the culture which it will require, see¬ 
ing that it is intended for soups only. Earth 
up the earliest planted Celery; mulch and stake 
late Peas ; cut Globe Artichokes as soon as they 
are fit for use—even if not required they had 
better be cut, and when done bearing all the 
old stems should be removed and the ground 
loosened with forks or hoes. Remove also the 
seed stems from Seakale, and thin out the 
crowns if crowded, in order to favour early 
ripening. Tomatoes should be encouraged by 
constantly pinching and training out the shoots, 
aiming rather at early maturity of a little fruit 
than a quantity which perhaps may fail to ripen 
at a later period. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 

7871.—Tree Carnations in windows. 

—These are not difficult plants to grow, and do 
not require large pots, consequently are well 
adapted for window gardening Loam and a 
little decayed cow manure, sand, and potsherd 
pounded up fine and mixed with soil makes a 
good compost. Pot firmly and support the 
growth with stakes. Do not stop them as they 
flower at the extremity of the shoots. If insects 
attack them wash them off, or dip in strong soap¬ 
suds. Good varieties for windows are Miss Jol- 
liffe, pink; La Belle, white; and Lady Mus- 
grave, scarlet; Vulcan, red; »Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, flesh colour.— James Groom. 

7901.— Ferns in rooms.— I know an 
amateur who cultivates Ferns in a room like that 
described by “ Tyro,” and they are models of 
health. Ferns delight in subdued light and cool 
te nperature. Adiantum cuneatum, A. formosum, 
A. capilis veneris, Pteris serrulata, P. erotica 
alba, I*, serrulata cristata, P.longifolia, Asplenium 
Aiiantum-nigrum,AthyriumFilix-Foemina,Blech- 
n im spicant, Lastrea Filix-Mas, Osmunda regalis. 
Scolopendrium vulgare, Trichomanes radicans, 
Ac., may be grown in rooms with success. Water 
freely in summer and keep the soil from getting 
quite dry in winter and do not over-pot. They 
will then be sure to give satisfaction.—J. Groom. 


ROSES. 

PROPAGATING ROSES. 

Few operations are more fascinating than this, 
and few less difficult to accomplish. The secret 
lies in beginning at the right time and in using 
the right sort of materials. August and October 
are the months in which cuttings may be taken, 
which, with a fair amount of care, will produce 
from 60 to 70 per cent, of plants. I am, of 
course, alluding to plants grown in the open air, 
and whether standards or in beds or borders, 
they must be in bad condition if they will not 
furnish a few cuttings now for this purpose. If 
you want to make plants at express speed, you 
must have a hotbed specially prepared, but if 
you are patient, a hotbed is not absolutely 
necessary. With one properly made, you can get 
rooted plants in six weeks, but if you have only 
an old Cucumber or Melon bed, you must be 
prepared to wait two or three weeks longer. In 
my own practice, and I have here many hundreds 
of own-root plants, I have invariably struck them 
in a frame from which a stock of Cucumbers or 
Melons has been taken, and I have no fault to 
fine with the results. 

Pots and soil.— If we begin early in 
August, we must prepare some 6-in. pots by 
having them well crocked ; over the crocks put 
a layer of rough peat or loam. The best soil for 
the cutting to root in is loam and leaf-soil in 
equal parts, and a good quantity of course silver 
sand, the whole to be run through a fine sieve. 
The pots must be filled to within £ in. of the 
rim, and well watered. An important point is 
to have everything ready, so as to dcL the work 
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off-hand in an expeditious manner, from the 
moment the cuttings are taken until they are 
inserted in the pots and shut up in the pit or 
frame, for if allowed to lie about and flag, it 
takes them some time to recover. 

Hybrid Perpetuals. —All Roses may be 
increased in this way; but I am now referring 
to Hybrid Perpetuals chiefly, and if anyone has 
a few old plants of these on their own roots 
planted out in the ground, they will have no diffi¬ 
culty in finding cuttings, for, besides the flower¬ 
ing shoots, they generally send out some strong 
growths from the base, which, if not too soft, 
will furnish admirable cuttings; but plants on 
the Manetti, or any other stocks that have shoots 
on them which have flowered this season, will 
furnish cuttings. I prefer moderate sized side- 
shoots of the current season’s growth, all of 
which will answer but the soft sappy tops. They 
may be cut into lengths, each containing three 
or four buds. The base of the cutting may be 
a joint cleanly cut. There must be in every case 
one leaf left entire upon each cutting, and in 
some cases two, but one is absolutely necessaiy 
in order to sustain the cutting until it has roots 
to support itself, and what is equally important 
in the after-management, these leaves must by 
judicious attention be kept in a fresh green 
state for at least ten days or a fortnight after 
the cuttings are put in. Five cuttings should 
be placed in a 6-in. pot, and no more, as it is 
important that the leaves should not be crowded, 
and they should hang as much as possible to¬ 
wards the centre of the pot—not over the side, 
where they are liable to get injured. The base 
of the cutting should rest firmly in the soil, 
which should be pressed quite firm. The proper 
way is to get a few cuttings at a time, and as 
soon as they are made and inserted in the pots to 
give them a gentle soaking from a water-can 
to which a fine rose is attached; then take them at 
once to the frame or pit in which they are to be 
kept. For the first three or four days they should 
be in darkness, and no air should be admitted. 
Every evening both the cuttings and the sides 
of the frame should be gently damped with a 
fine-rosed watering-pot. After the fourth day 
some light may be admitted, but directly the 
sun shines upon the glass it must be shaded, 
and the brighter the weather the thicker must 
be the shading, which simply means that in¬ 
stead of one mat, two should be used. From this 
time a thin wedge of wood about ^ in. thick 
should be placed under the light in the evening 
on still warm nights, and be removed again in 
the morning, which will be all the air they re¬ 
quire until the cuttings shows signs of making 
growth, and then they may have the same 
quantity of air during the day except when there 
is a drying wind. Then the frame must be kept 
close, as a fierce drying wind will do as much 
harm as several hours’ strong sunshine. As the 
young plants advance in growth the amount of 
air must be increased. 

Watering and repotting— The soil 

about the cuttings must at all times be kept 
moist, and a fairly moist soil means a genial 
growing atmosphere which will promote the for¬ 
mation of roots as well as top growth. As a 
rule, about the end of the fourth week both air 
and water may be safely increased, assuming 
always that the cultivator takes into considera¬ 
tion the state of the weather, for, as a matter of 
course, in dry, parching weather more water 
will be required than in dull weather when the 
air is heavily charged with moisture. 

August outtings.— These are best shifted 
singly into 4-in. pots as soon as they are suffi¬ 
ciently rooted, using a compost of half leaf-soil 
and loam with some coarse sand. As soon as they 
are potted off they must be replaced in a close 
pit or frame for a week or two. Through the 
winter they should be kept in some glass struc¬ 
ture from which the frost is excluded, and in 
the spring they will be ready for any purpose 
for which they may be required. J. C. C. 


Watering and mulching Roses — 

Roses will require plenty of water during dry 
weather in hot soil, and where well mulched the 
second display of flower will be well advanced 
by this time, and in some places a good supply of 
blooms for cutting will be kept up till frost clears 
all off. Keep down mildew by means of sulphur, 
as mildew retards growth very much, and young 
fresh buds suffer greatly from it. If sulphur be 


used, it will be required to be syringed off as 
soon as the mildew is stopped. 

The old pink Ohina Rose. — This is 
nearly always in flower, and at this season of the 
year the buds are beautiful. It does not require 
much pruning or training. The shelter of a vail 
seems to suit it admirably. The best plants are 
generally found against old-fashioned thatched 
cottages, where the eaves project to keep off cold, 
rain, and snow. In such positions, where the roots 
are not often disturbed, I have seen well-furnished 
plants as much as 8 ft. to 9 ft. high. It is a pood 
border Rose, too, but does not attain to so largo 
a size in such situations as against a wall. 
Planted in good mellow soil, well drained, and 
the plants not dug amongst, but well mulched 
instead with old manure or leaf-mould, a good 
mass of this Rose would be a sight worth seeing. 
It is very easily propagated by means of outtings 
struck under hand-lights.—H. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


7906.-Striking Ivy cutting8.-“Nymph ’ 
had better purchase rooted cuttings of Ivy, and 
plant them in single rows on the border that is 
to be covered with it; and by layering from 
these rooted cuttings he may increase the num¬ 
ber of plants to any extent. The offshoots 
should first be cut half way through with a 
sharp knife, and then pegged down to the soil. 
They will root by simply pegging down, without 
cutting.—G. C., Ecclcs. 

-Ivy cuttings will strike with certainty 

if put in now, for the shoots that are now 
getting firm are mostly furnished with embryo 
rootlets, and if put into a shaded position and 
kept moist, very few wiLl fail to grow. Of the 
common Ivy, if good large cuttings can be pro¬ 
cured, dibble them in at the foot of a north 
wall. But variegated choice varieties may be 
put in under cloches or bell-glasses, let them 
remain until next May before removing them. 
The best plan is to pot them and plunge the 
pots, inserting a stout stake to which to tie the 
shoots.—J. G., Linton. 

A good Window shrub (Andromeda 
floribunda).—This is a hardy evergreen shrub 
which forms a beautiful bush in April, May, and 
June when clothed with its pure white Lily-of- 
the-Valley-like blossoms, which are freely pro¬ 
duced on the end of every shoot, affording a 
pleasing contrast with the deep green, glossy 
foliage. It has been long introduced, but it is 
only of late years tliat it has become common, 
being found to thrive well in ordinary soil if 
not too dry. It is excellent for pots and vases, 
or for window ornamentation. 


GLADIOLI AND THEIR CULTURE. 

VisiTORS to London flower shows have expressed 
so much admiration for hybrid Gladioli, as 
exhibited by the various nurserymen and others, 
that there is some danger of the natural species 
from the Cape being forgotten. All the typical 
species are worthy garden flowers, and such 
kinds as G. cardinalis, G. ramosus and its 
varieties, G. trimaculatus, G. Colvillei and its 
lovely snow-white variety, G. Colvillei albas 
are now well known and appreciated in all good 
gardens. Of the early hybrids few are still so 
useful as G. gandavensis, one of the late M. Van 
Houtte’s seedlings, and the still more brilliant 
and effective G. brenchleyensis, raised and ex¬ 
hibited years ago by the late Mr. Hooker, of 
Brenchley, in Kent. For many years after the 
introduction of G. blandus, G. psittacinus, and 
other old types, but little attention was paid to 
the introduction of new species, although many 
hybrids between these and other species were 
then raised, but more recently several new s]>e- 
cies have been introduced by the late Mr. Wilson 
Saunders and others. Of these G. dracocephalu.', 
G. Saundersi, and Froebeli, are the best known. 
G. purpureo-auratus, although by no meaus 
showy as many other kinds, is yet most graceful 
and distinct in port, and also in the shape and 
colouring of its flowers. In deep sandy soil it 
attains a height of nearly 6 ft., and the flower' 
gradually developing themselves, render tin* 
plant effective for at least three weeks from tin* 
time the first and lowermost blossom expands. 
As a graceful plant it well deserves culture. It 
is perfectly hardy—hardier indeed than many 
home-raised hybrids; .but a warm deep soil 
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and a sheltered position near the foot of a 
south or west wall are most congenial to its 
strong growth. Gladioli of all kinds are, how¬ 
ever, well worth growing, and the following 
notes regarding their culture will no doubt be of 
u«e to many :— 

Soil, <fcc.-The preparation of the soil is an 
important point. A deep loam suits the Gladio¬ 
lus best, and the bed in which the roots are to 
be planted should be previously well trenched 
to the depth of 18 in., digging in at the same 
time a good dressing of well-decomposed ma¬ 
nure. Thoroughly rotten vegetable refuse and 
wood ashes, as well as some crushed bones, 
preatly assist in the development of the plants. 
As soon as the growth begins to appear through 
the soil, a thin dressing of fairly dry rotten 
manure may be put on the surface of the beds 
—a dressing from which they will derive great 
advantage, increasing the quantity as the plants 
mature their growth and the height of summer 
is reached. The course of treatment during the 
summer includes the keeping of the beds clear 
of weeds, and giving occasional stirrings to the 
surface. 

Planting’- —The best time for planting is in 
March, commencing quite early in the month if 
the weather is 
at all favour¬ 
able. In order to 
secure an effec¬ 
tive display, and 
at the same 
time afford the 
plants an oppor¬ 
tunity of fully 
developing the 
l»eauty of their 
flowers, they 
should be planted 
in beds, formed 
in rows not less 
than 18 in. apart, 
with a clear 
.-pace of 1 ft. 
between each 
bulb in the line. 

Some cultivators 
have recommend¬ 
ed potting the 
bulbs prepara¬ 
tory to planting 
them out, and 
growing them on 
f*jr a time be¬ 
fore transplant¬ 
ing them to the 
open ground; 
but experience 
las proved that 
no advantage 
is derived from 
*uch a practice. 

Some have recom¬ 
mended plant¬ 
ing; as early as 
January or Feb¬ 
ruary. but it is 
best done in 

March, for that is early enough in the year to 
pvc the plants a beneficial start, while the 
rUks of rotting or being otherwise injured 
through heavy rains in the earlier months are 

considerably lessened. 

St aking —When the flower-stems reach 1 ft. 
in height, each should be carefully tied to a 
.‘take to support it, and preserve it from harm 
from wind, which is very apt, unless the tiower- 
ktalks are properly supported, to twist them off 
close to the bulbs. In dry weather frequent 
-prinklings overhead and good surface water¬ 
ings will be necessary, though the dressings of 
manure will do much to keep the bed moist and 
cool. In lying out the flower-stems to stakes 
and supports be careful not to tie them too 
tightly; sufficient space should be allowed to 
admit of an unfettered upward growth. Con¬ 
tinue to tie as they advance in height, or the 
bed will have an irregular appearance. 

Storing the bulbs —The taking up and 
storing of the bulbs is a matter of considerable 
importance, and the removal of the roots from 
the beds should not be deferred till the stalks 
die down completely. It is best to lift them 
when the leaves turn yellow, and cut away the 
decaying flower-stems to j*ril|bin 6 in. ot the 
bulbs, and ^he latter shouljthe^iy plv<jed |r^> 


cool, airy place to dry. They should be put in 
drawers, baskets, or bags when ready, and be 
laid in a moderately cool and dry place, each 
variety being kept separately and distinct, and 
correctly named. Frost must be guarded against, 
for a severe one will cause many of the bulbs to 
rot. In such a place the roots can remain till 
planting time comes round again, examining 
them occasionally to see that no harm results 
from damp. 

Late G-ladioli.— It may not be generally 
known that Gladioli can be had in good condi¬ 
tion much later in the season than is generally 
supposed. Instead of finishing the planting at 
the usual time, viz., about the middle of April, 


Hybrid Gladiolus 

retain some bulbs in a cool, dry place until 
about the last week of May, and plant in clumps 
in borders, three or four bulbs being set in each 
clump. They will flower in the middle of Oc¬ 
tober, and make a brilliant display till sharp 
frosts come. 8uch plants taken up carefully, 
and potted when they have formed their flower- 
spikes, might be made to afford a good display 
till Christmas._ 

American blight. — If "E. H. F.” and others 
will apply Gishuret compound in a lather by means of a 
wet hard painter's brush on the cake instead of in solu¬ 
tion, he will find it efllcacious. American blight has been 
very active this season on my trees. This strong treat¬ 
ment has checked it.—O. F.j 


FRUIT. 


MAKING NEW STRAWBERRY BEDS. 

Preparation of the soil.— In forming 
fresh Strawberry beds the most important thing 
is to trench the ground thoroughly, and next to 
this to manure heavily with short, cool manure, 
such as that from the cow or pig yard, and, 
this done, it must be poor soil indeed that will 
not produce good Strawberries. Trenching, 
however, as generally carried on by bringing 
the subsoil to the surface, is a great mistake, as 
it takes years to get it in a fit state for the roots 
of plants to feed on, and from its inert condi¬ 
tion, through the absence of vegetable matter, 
it binds so closely as to be almost impervious to 
atmospheric influences. It follows, therefore, 
that in breaking up the land, much of the 
bottom should not be brought to the surface at 
any one time, but the manure should be kept 
well down, for the double purpose of gradually 
enriching it, and as a storage of food for the 
roots during a long continuance of dry weather. 
Although Strawberries require a deep, rich soil, 
it should by no means be loose and hollow, but 
made as firm and compact after the trenching as 
possible, or the 
produce will be 
little else than 
leaves. 

Planting. — 

In gardens 
where there are 
forced plants 
now turned out, 
or such can be 
had, they aro 
much preferable 
for making fresh 
beds to runners, 
as being already 
well established 
with large balls, 
the plants go to 
work at once, 
and bear enor¬ 
mous crops the 
season afterplant - 
ing. bo satisfied 
arn I with these 
that I never 
use any other, ex¬ 
cept it may be 
the runners of 
some new varie¬ 
ty or of any 
kind I do not 
care about for 
forcing, and I 
always find the 
pot plants make 
the best beds, and 
are more satisfac¬ 
tory in every way. 
The practice here 
is to make a 
fresh plantation 
every season and 
to destroy one of like extent, so that none stand 
longer than two years, as after that they do not 
produce fruit of sufficient size to make it worth 
while keeping them. The system with many is 
to take runners at random any time in August 
or September, and to dibble them into any spare 
ground from which a crop has been cleared, 
with little or no preparation beyond raking it 
over or just digging it up, but under such un¬ 
favourable conditions the yield is never satis¬ 
factory. In planting out the forced plants, the 
ball should not be disturbed, but dropped whole 
in the ground, and the soil made firm, leaving it 
in a basin-like form to hold water to be given 
occasionally till the plants can take care of them¬ 
selves. So*treated, they will bear a fair crop in 
the autumn after others are done, a time when 
they are sure to be doubly appreciated. 

Varieties.—The best to grow for outdoor 
work are Yicointesse H6ricart de Thury, Presi¬ 
dent, Sir Charles Napier, Sir J. Paxton, British 
Queen, and Elton Pine, all of which ripen in 
the order they are placed. As most of these are 
strong growers, they should not be planted 
nearer than 2$ ft. row from row, and 18 in. or 
20 in. from plant to plant, that sun ami air maybe 
freely admitted amongst them to colour and 
finish off the froit- Original from 
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After the fruit is gathered all runners 
and shabby superfluous foliage should be cleared 
away, and the beds hoed over to free them from 
weeds and loosen the surface, that any rain that 
falls may be able to penetrate freely. As a 
winter protection, a mulching of rotten manure 
is the most effectual, but under no consideration 
should the ground be dug over or disturbed in 
any way beyond a slight hoeing, as in so doing 
the surface and most important roots would be 
destroyed. H. E. 

Digging Strawberry beds. — The 

sooner this is done after the crop is gathered 
the better, for the custom of digging them in 
winter or spring does far more harm than good; 
and if unable through press of work to get them 
done before the end of September, I would pre¬ 
fer letting them go entirely undisturbed at the 
root for the year round. Our custom is to plant 
out of pots such plants as have been forced 
under glass in rows 2| ft. apart, and the plants 
2 ft. apart in the row, digging the ground as we 
proceed, which, if in good condition, will not 
need any fresh manure; but before winter sets 
in a good coat of partially decayed manure is 
spread evenly over the bed, which acts as a pro¬ 
tection to the plants from severe frost, and 
works in gradually to the roots, preparing them 
for a vigorous start in spring. This manure is 
left rough during the winter, and in spring is 
raked down fine, all weeds, stones, &c., being 
removed as soon as the growth of young foliage 
is observed. About the time the flower-spikes of 
the Strawberries begin to show, a good mulch¬ 
ing of stable litter is worked in between the 
rows, that tends to keep the fruit clean and 
roots moist, while the rain in cleansing the litter 
washes down the nutritive properties to the 
roots, thereby greatly invigorating them, and 
causing the plants to send up strong, bold flower- 
stalks able to carry a full crop. After trying 
several other substitutes, I find nothing to equal 
stable litter, which at this time of year, when it 
has served the purpose for which it was intended, 
may be dug into the soil between the rows, and 
the same routine adopted the following year, 
after which, as soon as the crop is gathered, we 
cut off the plants with a sharp spade, and insert 
any kind of late Broccoli or winter Greens, the 
soil being forked up between the row T s after the 
plants get fairly established. Strawberries thus 
treated will yield enormous crops, but after the 
second year they begin to fail, and are no longer 
kept.—G. 

Outdoor Figs.—This is the time of year 
for laying the foundation for a good crop of 
Figs next year by keeping the shoots thin and 
well exposed. Well-ripened wood will pass 
through a severe winter with only a slight pro¬ 
tection where soft immature shoots would be 
killed. All young fruits now showing should be 
pinched off before they get to any size, as they 
can never become useful, and only tend to ex¬ 
haust the trees. Figs in the midland counties 
usually make more wood than they do in the 
south ; therefore more attention must be given 
to summer pruning, and it may in some situa¬ 
tions be occasionally necessary—unless the roots 
are growing in some circumscribed position—to 
lift and shorten their points. Rigid training is 
not necessary as regards fruitfulness, and in 
some instances it may have quite a contrary 
effect. If the shoots be kept thin and laid in 
close to the walls, the extra warmth radiated 
from the bricks will help to ripen the wood. It 
is in cases in which the shoots are laid in so 
thickly that every inch of surface is densely 
covered with foliage that failure occurs. It 
would be far better to leave trees altogether 
untrained than to train the branches so thickly 
that neither air nor sunshine can have fair play. 
The Brown Turkey and White Marseilles are 
two of the best varieties for outdoor culture. 
—H. 

Potting Strawberries.— There exists a 
great difference of opinion as to the best sized pot 
in which to plant in order to secure the largest 
and most certain crop of early fruit. Small pots 
get quickly filled with roots, *thus inducing the 
plants to ripen their crowns early. Hence, before 
being forced they have the benefit of a much 
longer resting season than plants kept growing 
in large pots until a later date. This is a point 
that should not be overlooked by the advocates 
of large pots. It is a very good plan to use three 
different sizes of notsv-t-in. ones far the earliest, 
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and 5-in. and 6-in. ones for the second and latest 
plants, placing only one plant in a pot. By 
all means pot firmly, but do not resort to the 
practice of excessive ramming, which is often 
detrimental to the plants in after stages of 
growth. Drain well, and over the crocks place 
a layer of fibrous loam or turf. Guard against 
introducing any kind of stimulant in the shape 
of dry manures amongst the drainage, which do 
more harm than good. If soot be used for the 
prevention of worms, let it be placed over the 
layer of fibrous loam above the potsherds. No 
ramming whatever is required until the runner 
is placed in the pot from the layering size, and 
only just sufficient compost should be employed to 
raise the crown of the plant to the required height . 
Ramming the portion of soil which rests between 
the ball of the runner and the potsherds is very 
apt to disarrange the drainage, and afterwards 
cause many pots to become water-logged. Leave 
ample space for water between the surface of 
the soil and the rim of the pots. Place the plants 
when pot ted in a fully exposed position, and when 
those in the smallest sized pots have completed 
their growth, they may be removed to a some¬ 
what more sheltered position, or even plunged 
to prevent them from becoming too dry, and at 
the same time to diminish the labour of inces¬ 
sant watering.—R. G. 

Pruning Raspberries.- An important part 
of Raspberry culture is to cut out the old bear¬ 
ing wood at this season of the year, so as to let 
sunlight in among the young growth to ripen in. 
Where the canes are to be tied to stakes or 
trellises in winter, they may now be loosely 
tied up with matting to prevent their being 
broken by wind, but on no account tie tightly. 
—J. M. 

7913.—Renovating Filbert trees.— 

When Filbert trees have been allowed to grow 
wild as I presume has been the case with “ North 
Countryman’s,” it is a work of time to get them 
into good fruitful condition. The best plan will 
be to cut them down to within 1 ft. of the ground 
during the coming winter; they will make 
several strong shoots next season, which must be 
thinned out and stopped, to form an open, cup¬ 
shaped bush similar to a Red Currant, and after 
the bush is formed all gross watery shoots should 
be entirely removed, and the tiny little, well- 
ripened, spray-like shoots retained. A good bush 
occupying about 10 ft. square will bear more 
Nuts than a large spreading tree three times the 
size, if left unpruned, and of very superior quality. 
The natural or extension system, that answers so 
well for many kinds of fruits, is not the one to 
adopt for either Filberts or Cob Nuts.— J. Geoom. 

7893.—Strawberries I laid in heaps. 

—“ Saffron ” may rest assured that some 
field mice have taken up their quarters in his 
Strawberry beds. One pair of these mice will 
do an immense amount of mischief, for they 
clip off the fruit and carry them into heaps, but 
do not eat much of them, merely nibbling the 
outside and making them unsightly and useless. 
I find some sorts of Strawberries, notably soft 
kinds like Sir Charles Napier, are much more 
liable to be attacked than President, or any other 
firm-fleshed sort. And while the fruit is plentiful 
it is very difficult to trap or catch the mice by 
any means, the best plan is to try and clear the 
garden entirely of such pests before the fruit 
begins to ripen. Try the old fashion figure 4- 
trap baited with Broad Beans, for if you can only 
catch one or two you will probably find the mis¬ 
chief stop at once.— James Groom. 

7757.—Strawberries failing to fruit. 
— There was nothing wrong about the trans¬ 
planting as was evidenced by their growing and 
flowering so well, but you have evidently be¬ 
come possessed.'of a strong-growing barren kind, 
which still lingers in gardens and which flowers 
freely, but never bears any fruit worth having. 
Root them out and procure at once some good 
strong runners of President and Sir Joseph 
Paxton, the two best kinds for small gardens. 
If planted by the middle of August they will 
bear a moderate crop of fruit next year and the 
following season'; if allowed sufficient space, and 
well tended to in the way of picking off runners, 
and watering in dry weather, they will, in the 
following year carry a large crop. Turn up the 
soil at once so that it gets well sweetened before 
planting.—J. C., Byjlett. 

7887. — Gooseberries bursting. — Al 1 

that ** M. S.” tells us respecting his Gooseberry 


bushes indicates that they are doing well, for 
any tree to be laden with fruit, and at the same 
time to be making plenty of new wood, is a 
positive proof that it is in a flourishing state, 
showing not only a present crop, but almost a 
certainty of a crop next year, as it is on the new 
wood that the fruit is carried next season. Th.. 
bursting of the fruit is caused by the wet, the 
fruit being filled to repletion, it cannot hold 
the quantity of moisture that is taken in by the 
tree. This may occur next season. The brnbo 
evidently could not be doing better than they 
are.—G. C., Ecclts. 

Mildew on Vines.— Surely the dusting-brash mn«» 
have brought off the bloom of “C. D.’s ”(p. 237) Gru[., 
as well as the sulphur. The sulphur will float off i» 
water, and the bunch may be twirled in it, or even pnt 
under a tap, without losing its bloom, though the 
slightest touch with the finger will disturb it.— W. G. 

7893.—Strawberries laid in heaps.— Mice irr 
probably the pests complained of, and the best way to 
get rid of them is to set traps in the most prominent 
places.—VV. A O. 

7010.— Moving fruit trees.— " North Countryman" 
asks when is the earliest time to safely remote fruit 
bushes. Well, if the foliage has dropped, he may begin in 
September, but October is a safer time, for if movd t< n 
soon the young wood is apt to shrivel; in a general * . 
directly after Michaelmas is the best of all times hr 
planting fruit trees or bushes.— J. Groom. 

-Early in September is not a bad time to move 

Gooseberry and Currant trees, if the leaves have mostlv 
turned yellow. Raspberries had better not be moved till 
the end of October, as they are more susceptible of a 
change than Currants or Gooseberries.—G. C., Lcda. 

7887. —Gooseberries bursting.— Wet weather nur 
be blamed mostly for Gooseberries hunting. Some km b 
are more liable to burst during wet weather than other*. 
—J. C., Whitley. 


VEGETABLES. 

Sowing autumn Onions.— Where a 

supply of large-sized Onions all the year round 
is required, the autumn-sown crop becomes as 
important as that sown in spring. Sow about 
the middle of August, and a large portion arc 
transplanted in February on land prepared, a> 
for the spring-sown crop, in an open situation. 
Some people have an idea that transplanted 
Onions do not thrive so well as those not trans¬ 
planted—there cannot, however, be a greater 
delusion. It is a very old practice, and in diffi¬ 
cult soils, or where the maggot is destructive, 
Onions sown in August on a warm, dry border, 
and transplanted in February, may generally In* 
relied upon. The kinds usually sown in autumn 
are the Tripoli and Lisbon, but any other kind 
will succeed equally well, such as the White 
Spanish, Brown Globe, the Silver-skinned, and 
others. The Tripoli grows to a large size, bat 
does well for summer use. 

When to sow Cauliflowers. — The 

winter crop of Cauliflowers to be protected under 
hand-lights and in frames should be sown broad¬ 
cast in 4 ft. beds, about August 20 or 25 in ti e 
south of England, and in the northern districts 
from the 1st to the 12th, according to the incle¬ 
mency, or otherwise, of the locality; if a cold 
one sow early, but if a warm one, sow late. 
Sowing in the open ground is preferable, and 
August 25 is the best time, as a rule, for warm 
parts of England, and the 12th for Scotland. 
The soil for the seed-beds should be a good, 
friable, well-worked loam, which, if manured 
for the previous crop, should not be again 
manured for the seedling Cauliflowers. In amc 
of failure, a few seeds may be sown a week 
afterwards. As soon as the plants have fairly 
come up, thin them out to 3 in. apart, and with 
a short-handled hoe loosen the surface soil: this 
will promote a nice stocky habit in the plants. 
As soon as there is any likelihood of severe 
weather a cold frame should be prepared for 
them, and a layer of sweet, open, and well-pul¬ 
verised soil should be placed therein, about :n. 
or 10 in. from the sashes. In this the plant* 
should be transplanted, 6 in. apart if space can 
be spared; if not, at the very least they should 
be 4 in. apart each way. For a few days after 
being transferred to their new quarters, the 
sashes should be kept on, and a little shading 
placed over them. This, however, should to 
discontinued as soon as possible; and the 
plants, as soon as they take to the soil, should 
be well exposed, the sashes being entirely re¬ 
moved from them throughout the day, and 
also at night, unless the weather is very frosty 
or unsettled. It is sometimes necessary to cover 
the sashes over with litter, in order to exclude 
hard frosty.; this covering should be removed 
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eiuf ooming, and the sas fees tilted up la 
little. The Walcheren iff, perhaps, the best Of 
all kinds for general purposes. Veitch’s Solid 
Late is a good white-curded sort, and a valu¬ 
able and good improvement on the Walcheren 
for a late supply. The Early Cauliflower, or 
Early London White, as it is sometimes called, 
is another good sort, and the one generally used 
for the earliest spring crop. Large Asiatic is a 
stronger-growing variety of the Early London, 
producing a fine large compact curd, and, if 
sown at the same time as the Early London, it 
will form a fine succession to it. Snow’s Winter 
White is an excellent kind, and pretty hardy. 
In the market gardens round London this is 
the kind used for affording a supply from the 
Utter end of October till January. Severe frost, 
however, will prove detrimental to it as well as 
to other kinds; but, as a rule, it is the hardiest 
and most suitable for late work, and its quality 
is first-rate. With these four sorts, rightly 
treated, no garden of a fair size should be with¬ 
out a good supply of Cauliflowers from April 
to Christmas. 

Early Potatoes. —This season is some¬ 
what remarkable for the unusual forwardness of 
that fine Potato the Woodstock Kidney. Always 
known as one of the handsomest, it has been 
this year one of the earliest of varieties. Good 
new Potatoes from the open ground could have 
been had in Norfolk in an exposed spot by the 
15th of June. Neither the old Ashleaf nor Hud¬ 
son’s Early May, nor Myatt’s, nor Sutton’s Race¬ 
horse, nor Early Handsworth Round would have 
given such large tubers, nor any, except Old 
Ashleaf, such fine quality. On July 4 Wood- 
stock was full grown and quite first-ratd. 
The seed was specially prepared; it was taken 
up last year in June when no bigger than an 
Acorn and dried in the sun; when planting time 
came (March 6) each tuber had a shoot 2 in 
long, and the crop, in spite of the small sized 
seed, has been large as well as good.—G. 


Lettuce and Endive. —These very useful 
salads may be grown with far less trouble than 
they usually are, and of better quality, by adopt¬ 
ing the simple expedient of sowing where they are 
to remain, for there is really no more reason for 
these crops to be transplanted than there is for 
Parsnips, Carrots, or any other crop to be so 
dealt with, and I find that in hot, dry weather 
when transplanted crops are running to seed 
those left on the seed bed reach a good useful 
sire before showing any disposition to run to 
seed. For the very earliest crop that has to re¬ 
ceive some protection it is indispensable to 
transplant, but for all other successional crops 
I would strongly advise sowing very thinly in 
broad drills, and thinning out to a distance that 
will allow of their reaching full size. In this 
way they will be crisp and succulent, and a 
great saving of labour will be gained. Of 
Lettuce I find none to excel the old Black-seeded 
Brown Cos for winter and spring use and the 
hardy Hammersmith Cabbage variety, and for 
summer the White Paris Cos and All the Year 
Round Cabbage sort. Endive is not only in 
great request for salad, but as a culinary vege¬ 
table as well. The Broad-leaved Batavian, the 
Green Curled, and the Moss Curled are the sorts 
we grow. This is a good time to get in a sow¬ 
ing for main crop, draw broad drills about 1 £ft. 
apart and scatter the seed thinly, thin out early, 
and keep the soil stirred, and little other atten¬ 
tion will be required. The blanching is readily 
done by putting inverted flower pots over each 
plant about a fortnight before it is required for 
nae.— J. Groom. 

Beauty of Hebron Potato.— This is 
undoubtedly one of the earliest of Potatoes, and 
produces nearly all good large tubers with not 
much haulm, a great point in a garden Potato 
where space is an object. We have lately been 
digging them of fine quality—quite flowery 
when freshly dug from the soil. It is a near 
relative of the American Rose, and probably of 
variable quality in various soils; but when the 
soil suits it I feel sure that the Beauty of 
Hebron will become a very favourite cottager’s 
and amateur’s Potato.—J. G. L. 

Thinning 1 Parsley. —It is a good plan to 
leave Parsley to prove itself before finally thin¬ 
ning it out; then all the infirm and less curled 
varieties should be thinned out, and only the 
test retained. Some prefer to sow Parsley 
Broadcast in a seed-bed, and transplant it into 
rows afterwards^ they contend that not or' 
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will the strain be truer to character, but that it 
will come better owing to being transplanted. 
There may be something in this, but so also is 
there in the assertion of those who disapprove 
of transplanting, viz., that it causes the Parsley 
to run sooner to seed; for this reason those who 
wish to save seeds of rather good strains of 
Parsley should transplant the stock intended 
for seed. The soil best suited for Parsley is a 
light sandy loam on a rather dry bottom, 
enriched with a liberal dressing of farmyard 
manure, charred refuse, burnt earth, and soot. 
All might be applied if available, and if not 
one or more of the stimulants named. Charred 
refuse, rough wood-ashes, and soot suit Parsley 
admirably. The leaves and stems run up with 
extraordinary vigour, and curl with a prodigality 
of verdure and size in such a mixture as to render 
Parsley as unlike as anything well could be the 
common Parsley seen in ordinary gardens. 


loose surface is also favourable to its free 
growth. 

Hints on the Potato.— The Potato disease, 
or ourl, is said to be entirely prevented by taking 
up such as may be intended for seed two or three 
weeks sooner than would be advisable for the 
general crop to prevent them getting over ripe, 
By seed I mean the increasing tubers which, 
although commonly called so, are but roots, bulbs, 
or tubers—all of which terms are used. The true 
seed is contained in what is called the Potato 
bell,.or crab. If the true seed was oftener sown, 
and the more improved varieties selected, superior 
and improved kinds would be obtained. By 
over-ripeness is meant allowing the tubers to 
remain in the ground till the tops are quite dead, 
by which the vegetable sap contained in the 
bulb for reproducing the future plant is partially 
dried up and exhausted, and by a natural chemi- 
cal process becomes farinaceous, or mealy—a 
quality extremely desirable, in fact, indispen¬ 
sable for the table, but too often injurious and 
never advantageous as to producing a crop the 
next year. To prevent this the remedy is simple 
and obvious : Take up those intended for seed 
as soon as they have attained their full size 
and while the tops are green.—W. Giles. 

Cutting 1 Vegetable Marrows.— Those 
who have beds of this vegetable now in good 
fruitful condition, should take every precaution 
to keep them so, by not letting them get ex¬ 
hausted by over-cropping, and above all by not 
allowing Hie fruits to get very large. Marrows 
are usually most appreciated when of medium 
size, and if left to get seedy they rob the plant 
very much; cut regularly three times a week, 
thin, and regulate shoots, and keep well supplied 
with liquid manure in dry weather, and plenty of 
young Marrows will be the result.—J. Groom. 

Veitoh’e Marvel Pea, — We are now 
gathering a splendid crop of this grand main 
crop Pea, sown April 1; they were fit for 
gathering the first week in July, and the next 
sowing, made April 21, is now (July 20), just 
ready. This Pea is of moderate height, averag¬ 
ing 3 ft.to 4 ft. and clothed with large pods much 
curved; but its merit is in the way it fills up the 
dish when shelled, for I find scarcely any pods 
with less than ten fine Peas (all of equal size), 
and very many pods with eleven and twelve Peas 
each. Thus far the year1882 has been an exception¬ 
ally good year for Peas, or in fact, for vegetables 
of all kinds, being cool and moist, but there 
is a vast difference in Peas for I find some 
of the much vaunted new Peas are veritable 
wind - bags, having very large pods but very 
little in them, and I think that any one growing 
Peas to supply their own table would do well to 
make a note of Marvel and give it a fair trial 
another year. It is one of those sorts that will 
recommend itself after it has had one trial.— 
James Groom, Linton. 

A good Pea. —I should advise all who 
have not yet grown Laxton’s Fillbasket by all 
means to give it a trial. I have had a row or two 
of it for three or four years past, and, comparing 
it with many others, like it better every year, 
and cannot understand how it is that it is not 
more general. It is of a good constitution, 
not too tall, reaching only 3 ft. to 34 ft. in 
height, and a very free bearer; but its full ex¬ 
cellence is not seen until the Peas come to be 
shelled, when, every pod being completely 
crammed with large berries from end to end, it 
turns out better than any other Pea with which 
I am acquainted; a given quantity of pods pro¬ 
ducing at least half as many again of shelled 


Peas as any other variety that I know of. The 
only objection that can be reused to this Pea is 
its flavour, which is not so sugary as many others; 
but it has a good, full flavour, nevertheless, and 
cooks a beautiful colour. Having tried Telephone 
besides it this year, I find the Fillbasket pods 
are much better filled than even that grand 
variety, though the Peas are not so large, and 
the flavour of Telephone is better. For a good, 
profitable Pea for ordinary purposes, I know of 
nothing equal to Fillbasket.—B. C. B. 

Rosette Oolewort. —In a good many 
small gardens Coleworts are not much grown. 
Where it is the custom to allow the Cabbage 
stems, from which the spring and summer Cab¬ 
bages have been cut, to remain for a second crop, 
there are generally plenty of young, tender hearts 
equal to Coleworts without making a special 
sowing or planting. But often during severe 
winters the old Cabbages are destroyed, whilst 
the young Coleworts remain uninjured, proving 
that it is hardly wise to depend upon one source 
of supply. If the Rosette Coleworts be sown 
now thinly in drills the plants will be fit to 
transplant about the end of September, and may 
be planted as a catch crop to fill up vacancies 
anywhere, giving each plant about a square foot 
of space to grow in.—H. 

Lifting early Potatoes.— The best way 
to augment the vegetable supply is to have all 
Potato crops that are ready lifted at once and 
stored in thin layers, and to crop the ground as 
soon as possible with winter Greens, Broccoli, 
Turnips, Leeks, or salads. Short Horn Carrots 
for drawing young are a useful autumn crop, and 
Onions sown at once are useful for drawing green 
or left to form bulbs. Where the soil was well 
prepared by deep cultivation for the Potatoes, 
merely levelling with light forking between the 
rows as the crop is lifted will be sufficient, for 
every day is of importance now in getting such 
crops started.—J. G., Linton. 

7898.— Maggots in Onions.—I think if 
“ Wales ” had tried an extra dose of soot as soon 
he found his Onions flagging he would 
have saved them from that pest, the white grub. 
If once these enemies get hold of Onions nothing 
will save the crop. When I have applied soot to 
Onion beds, I have always put it on in a dry 
state, making the beds black with it, and then*, 
taking a watering can pour gently a copious 
supply of water over the beds ; this I have found 
to be always effectual, but it must be done in 
time.—J. C., Whitley. 

7896.— Herb beds. --Small beds are decidedly 
preferable to larger ones, the usual width is 6 ft. 
with five rows of plants. If these are made across 
any ordinary garden border they will yield 
enough of any kind of herbs for a large family. 
Sage, Thyme and Lemon Thyme, winter Savory, 
Marjoram, Tarragon, Fennel, Sorrel, Pennyroyal, 
Rue, Rosemary, Hyssop, and Mint are the peren¬ 
nial sorts most in request; and of annual sorts, 
8 weet Basil, Pot Marjoram, Knotted Marjoram, 
Bush Be '1, and Borage are the best with Chervil 
for 8aW<>. Bees are very fond of the blossoms 
of all kinds of herbs, and will find them in any 
part of the garden, hut Borage is frequently 
sown all round the hives to provide food close 
at home for the bees in rough weather.—J. 
Groom. 


Garden walks. —It is an easy matter to 
spend a large sum of money in asphalting or 
gravelling garden walks; and my object now is 
to furnish the amateur gardener with a simple 
plan, whereby he may make for himself a cheap 
and durable footpath. My remarks will not 
apply so much to gardens where the subsoil is 
gravelly, as to where it is peat, moss land, or 
clay; as on light porous soils it matters little 
what sort of surface the paths have, they are 
always dry and solid. Bad drainage is largely 
the cause of filthy walks. Place a 6-in. drain 
tile, 1£ ft. deep down the centre of the walk, 
and have 4-in. iron grids placed on funnels 
formed of bricks, and having ah elbowed tile 
leading from the bottom of the flue to the drain 
in the centre of the path. These grids must be 
placed at suitable intervals on each side of the 
path. The top soil should be taken off the walk 
to the depth of 6 in., and this space must bo 
filled up with hard rubbish, as brickbats, stones, 
rough cinders, Ac., and on the top of this must 
be placed fine cinders to make one solid mass, 

and which will also give a smooth and porous 
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surface. Care must be taken to make the centre 
of the walk higher than the sides, leaving a 
channel for the water to get away to the grids. 
Then roll with heavy rollers, taking care not to 
crush the elbowed tiles at the bottom of the 
brick flues. This will make a footpath that 
will be more durable than asphalte, and that will 
cost little to repair it for fifteen or twenty years, 
and, further, it not only drains the walk and whole 
garden, but it deters earth worms from breeding 
on the paths.—G. C., Ecclet. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(miscellaneous. ) 

7877.— Tea Rosea in frames.— There are 
few places in the north of England where TeaRoses 
do well in the open air. In sheltered positions 
in the south they do better, but the proper place 
for Tea Roses is a Rose-house. This is a low brick 
building, with span roof composed of glass- 
lights; the height in the centre need not be more 
than 7 ft. and the brick walling not higher than 
4 ft. The Roses to be planted in the soil on the 
floor of the house. A frame is a very good sub¬ 
stitute for the above. Tea Roses generally speak¬ 
ing cannot stand the cold and damp and sud¬ 
den changes of climate without. There will be 
ample room for fifteen plants in a frame 8 ft. by 
6 ft.; but “ J. S. W. B.” must not attempt to grow 
Roses on a hotbed, or he will find all his plants 
withered and dead in a very few days. Roses 
like a cool, moist soil and a genial atmosphere. 1 
Take out the soil to the depth of 3 ft., and then 
replace with half soil and half decayed horse 
manure to the depth of 2 ft., and on the top of 
that place 1 ft. of rich loam in which to plant 
the Roses, and their roots will find the richer 
material as they become established. Keep the 
surface of the soil well dusted with soot to keep 
down insects. October is a good month in 
which to plant. Water the plants well when 
planted, but do not keep them too wet during the 
winter months or they will damp off. See that 
the Roses are firmly bedded in the soil before 
watering, and as the days begin to lengthen, 
and the plants start into growth, give them a 
little more water, and when the bloom buds 
begin to swell give weak liquid manure twice 
** week. On all mild days give plenty of venti¬ 
lation to keep off mildew. No artificial heat is 
required where only Roses are grown.—G. C., 
Eccles. 

7879.— Window boxes.— It is certainly 
almost too late now to commence to grow plants 
for this purpose, though if a few pot plants are 
at hand, or could be purchased, by all means 
get boxes made at once, put the plants in them, 
and a show may be made almost immediately. 
After many years experience, I have found that 
filling the boxes with Cocoa-nut fibre refuse, and 
plungiDg the plants, chiefly in 5-in. pots, in this, 
as closely as possible, is the best method, as if a 
plant goes wrong you can take it out and replace 
it by a fresh one without trouble ; besi* the 
boxes last three or four times as long as if filled 
with earth. I use ordinary flooring boards for 
window boxes, the price of which is about Id. 
per foot, and as it is about 6£ in. wide, they take 
5-in. pots admirably. Make the boxes as wide as 
possible, so as to get two or more rows of plants 
if you can. Nothing is better for such boxes 
than the ordinary zonal Geraniums ; grow plenty 
of Vesuvius (scarlet and white), White Clipper, 
and Happy Thought, as well as the silver varie¬ 
gated, gold, and bronze, &c.; all do well. Yellow 
Calceolarias, Fuchsias, particularly drooping 
kinds, in front; Petunias (both single and double), 
Verbenas, and a few small pots of Lobelia and 
Mimulus to fill up spaces, are all first class, and 
will flower well on a north aspect. I always 
put a pot of Thnnbergias, Maurandias, or 
Lophospermums at the ends to run up strings on 
each side. These give a good effect. — B. C. It. 

7882.— Heat for greenhouse.— The pro¬ 
per heat for such a house would be from 40° to 
45° at night, according to the weather prevail¬ 
ing outside, rising to 50° or even 55° by day 
when the sun shines. This means will keep the 
plants slowly growing, and induce Chinese Pri¬ 
mulas, Heaths, Epacrises, &c., to flower well; scar¬ 
let Geraniums would also produce a few blooms in 
bright weather, also Heliotropes, and a few 
others. If no flowers are wanted, 5° less than 
the above would be sufficient; but in such a low 
temperature even bedding plants often suffer 
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from damp, &c., and I always find them do best 
on the whole at the first named range. An up¬ 
right slow-combustion boiler, set outside the 
house, and about two lengths of 3-in. or 4-in. 
pipe along the front, will be found much the 
best arrangement, as these stoves are so little 
trouble, and the heat is so steady. Burn nothing 
but coke, broken small, and if the fire is made 
up twice a day, morning and evening, in severe 
weather even, that will be quite sufficient, and 
the fire need not be let out more than once a 
month.—B. C. R. 

For a greenhouse, a slow - combustion 
boiler and hot-water pipes is best, and is the 
only reliable method, as you cannot so easily 
regulate the heat of the house on any other 
system. If you heat with a fire grate and flue 
under the floor, there is a liability of the fire 
burning out on frosty nights and the plants being 
killed ; and if heating by steam be adopted, its 
effects are hardly felt on a severe frosty night. 
You may get up a good heat with steam if the 
weather be only moderately severe, but it is 
weak at the time when it is most wanted. 
There are several slow-combustion stoves in 
use, but none is of any practical value that will 
not keep in eight hours without attention. For 
ordinary greenhouse plants the thermometer 
should not be allowed to fall below 40° night or 
day; and if it is desirable to keep the plants 
moving, the house should be kept at 60°. Plenty 
of ventilation must be given on mild sunny days 
from top-lights. These remarks will also apply 
to 44 7902, J. B.”—G. C., Eccles. 

7870. -Plants without manure.—*' E. C.’s” query 
is rather vague. Does he mean hardy garden plants, or 
kinds grown in greenhouses, windows. Ac. f This point 
specified, I will give a list of some of those generally 
grown; but, unless limited in some way, this might 
attain sdmost endless proportions.—£. C. R. 

7890. — Tenant removing greenhouse. — If 
"Vine" has his greenhouse attached to any building, 
such as a house, wall, Ac., he cannot legally remove it; 
but if it is standing in the yard unattached to anything, 
then he can remove it, the same as he could take away a 
rain-water barrel.—J. C., Whitley. 

7888.— Clipping Hollies and Aucubas. — The 
month of November I think is about the best time for 
clipping Hollies. If cut now they will only make fresh 
growth, and will necessitate being cut again later on. I 
think the same remarks apply to the Aucubas.— J. C., 
Whitley. 

7891. — Heaths not bloooming.— If the Heaths 
have been grown in a hothouse, they will have been 
forced too much, the consequence being that the wood is 
not ripened, but weak and unable to send forth flowers. 
The shoots must be well hardened off by giving plenty 
of air.—J. C. W. 

7906.—Propagating Sweet Williams.—If the 
side shoots be taken off iust at the base and inserted in 
fine soil in a pan, and when rooted planted in the open 
ground, they will make nice flowering plants next season. 

- Why not save the seed? I have seldom heard of 

anyone^pro^agating these by means of the aide-shoots.— 

7899.— Keeping water pure.— A lump of charcoal 
is often recommended as a preventive against. stagnant 
water, but in your case the bulk of water may be too 
large.-W. A. O. 


7943. — The best Strawberries.— Which is the best 
early, maincrop, and late Strawberry ?— Am A tku r. [Early, 
Keen’s Seedling; mhincrop, Sir Joseph Paxton; late, 
Elton Pine.] 

7944. —Lapageria seed.— Hoe .—Unless the seed was 
new and sown soon after being gathered, it will be some 
time before it germinates; indeed, it may not germinate at 
all. We really cannot tell you whether the things spoken 
of as having come up are Lapagcrias or weeds without 
seeing them. Why not purchase a plant? it would be 
much more satisfactory. 

7945. —Caterpillars on Geranium leaves.— W. B. 
—The only remedy we know of Is that of e xaminin g the 
plants and picking off the grubs. Soot will keep them at 
bay to some extent. 

7946. American Balsams.— Amateur .—What are 
American Balsams ? 

A. T. //.—The disease is mildew. We know of no bet¬ 
ter remedy than flowers of sulphur. The only preventive 

is rich soil and plenty of water during dry weather.- 

A. P.— The Dielytra is a herbaceous plant, and dies down 

ever}’ year.- J.S. C.—It is simply a sport, very common 

in the Pelargonium.-IP. T. Wyton.—We cannot name 

the cutting sent. It is probably of the Melon family. 
W'e would advise you to ’keep the growths well thinned 
out, and give the plant plenty of light and air, and no 

doubt it will flower later on.- U. D .—We do not see 

any tiling the matter with the Maiden-hair Fern frond 
sent. It seems perfectly healthy. The other Fern (Pteris 
semilata) has been eaten by a snail or slug. 

J. Noel Moden .—Neither bulbs sent are true Shallots. 

The Judges did quite right.- A. H. Holies.— We think 

you would fail ; but why not try the experiment ? 

- Gloxinia —Cocoa-nut fibre.- J. W ., (Paisley.)—We 

will attend to your request. We may add, we have 
already given numerous articles and woodcuts of the 

plants named.- D. B.—It is what is called the double 

Mignonette. It is well worth growing. 


Names of plants.—IT. <?.—Gaillardia gnndifloa 

- F. H. E.—We cannot name plants from leaves only. 

- H. R. If.—We do not name Geraniums.— Ignora¬ 
mus .—Send better material. 


QUERIES. 

Rules tor Correspondents.—AH commute*. 
Lions for insertion should be dearly and concisely written 
on one tide qf the paper only and addressed to the Editor, 
Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The mm 
and address of the sender is required , in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queriu 
should altoays bear the number and title qf the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece qf paper. Owing to the necessity 
Gardening going to jpree* a considerable time before the 
day qf publication, it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries mt 
answered should be sent to us again. 

7947. —Allotment gardening.—I live in a large, 
thriving village in the neighbourhood of one of oar 
largest cities. The population is a very mixed one, both 
as regards extraction and occupation, but the great 
majority of the men seem to have plenty of spire time, 
which is not always spent in the best way. For sometime 
I have been convinced that if they could be got to engage 
in gardening it would do them much good, mentally and 
morally as well as physically. Most of our houses are 
built in flats, after the usual style of the smaller houses 
in most towns north of the border, and few of them hive 
any ground attached to them. Plenty of ground, how¬ 
ever, is to be had in the neighbourhood, with a good ex¬ 
posure, at an annual rental of £24 per acre. Would snr 
reader kindly favour me with advice as to how I may set 
about the formation of an allotment garden society? or 
furnish me with some suggestions as to how I may bet; 
succeed in getting the working men in our village to take 
an interest in gardening? I may state that we have a 
horticultural society, but its benefits are confined to the 
favoured few who have a plot of ground attached to their 
houses.— Hortulanus. 

7948. — Lobworms in garden.— The other evening 
I was surprised to see myriads of worms crawling over a 
very smooth gravel path and on the beds. I waited an 
hour until almost dusk, and then picked up quite a pint 
of large lobworms, varying from 6 in. to 8 in. in length. 
Sly neighbour says, " Oh, wormB do a lot of good; they 
bring fresh soil to the surface.” 8hould I present him 
with my friends ? or go on hunting each evening and con¬ 
sign what I think are my enemies to pickle (lime and 
Balt), giving a.few to the fowls, of course? I was pestered 
a few weeks ago with slugs, and used to go out armed 
with a sharpened piece of stick and a lantern, but the 
worms bolted as soon as they saw the light. Now in the 
gloaming I can pick them up with my old gardening 
gloves. What ought I to do ? Are they friends or enemits? 
—BARQU BARRIE. 

7949. —Old Roses.—What is the average duration of 
life of a Rose tree budded on Manetti, either a Cheshnnt 
Hybrid or Gloire de Dijon, or any Rose of that descrip¬ 
tion? What is the name of the old summer-blooming 
white Rose often met with in cottage gardens? It is very 
sweet-scented, and has sometimes a faint blush tint in 
centre ; only blooms in end of June or beginning of July, 
and has a rather dusty-looking foliage, not a very bright 
green. Also the name required of a brilliant scarlet 
crimson climbing Rose often to be met with in the south 
of England (Isle of Wight) during June and early part of 
July; also not perpetual, but very floriferous, more flowen 
than foliage appearing, more scarlet-red than Boumult 
Amadis, and much more free flowering than an ordinary 
Perpetual ?— La Rosiere. 

7960. — Young 1 Cyclamens.—I have noticed many 
answers to queries relating to young Cyclamens 
but none quite give me the information I want. In 
February this year I sowed some seed, and I had nearly 
a hundred plants; these I potted on as they grew, trans¬ 
ferring them from the hotbed to a Cucumber frame 
nearly spent. I partly whitewashed the glass and watered 
a little nearly every morning, lifting the glass a little at 
the same time for the day and closing it nearly every 
night. Now my strongest plants (in 4-in. pots plunged, as 
the smaller ones touch each other) are a perfect bosh 
of leaves, tiie bulbs measuring more than an inch m 
diameter and showing dozensof bloom, some nearly open. 
Will some more enlightened reader kindly tell me vbst 
to do further ?—Ralph. 

7951. — Disease in Cacti.—I And all my Cschu 
plants (both smooth and prickly) are affected with some 
disease. A small brown spot appears, which spreads and 
enlarges. It looks like shrivelled skin, and can be removed 
with the point of a knife, generally easily, though in some 
places a sort of core has to be removed by tweezers, 
leaving a hole. Operating seems to do no good, as *P° ts 
appear again elsewhere. The only insect I can find isbke j 
tiny, black, shiny speck, scarcely to be seen by the naked 
eye, no movement being perceptible until placed under 
magnifying glass. The pl&uts still bloom, but are rendered 
very unsightly by this growth. I shall feel greatly obliged 
to be told of a safe and sure remedy.—L. H.G. 

7952. — Roses deformed.— I have a bed of Boses on 
their own roots, which for several years have vexed me 
and defied all my remedies to cure the evil My sotlu 
rather stiff clay. The bed has a south exposure, rcr 
several years 1 gave them no manure, and they all went 
the same way. Two years since I lifted them, dug over 
the bed, and replanted them with well-rotted cow manure, 
and last year, in winter, I covered over the bed with cow 
manure and litter, hoping to cure the disease, but tins 
year most of the flowers are again deformed, what win 
cure this ? I may state that my black Currant trees pm- 
duce similar monstrous growths instead of flowers mw 
fruit.—R egular Subscriber. 

7953 -Improving light soil. - The soil in my ot- 
den. which is in a very thickly populated part of London, 
is of a very loose and, I think, of a very poor descrlpnor. 
It has only been turned over and well manured. Notnut, 
seems to grow well, but all the plants grow up stragp) 
and weak. Is the soil likely to be the cause of this. 
how can I find out definitely whether this is the case ^ 
Ul I 
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not? Farther, how can]IJremedy the evil? I may say 
thst the garden Is not mnch enclosed. but can get 
plenty of air. The soil is so loose, that a few hours' sun, 
after the most heavy rain, is sufficient to make it quite 
dry an inch below the surface.—T. W. C. 

7964 — Camellias losing their leaves.— I had 
three Camellias, one dwindled and died, and I threw it 
away; another gradually threw oif every one of it leaves 
and seemed to die; the other dowered very nicely, then 
threw up a weak growth of 4 in. or 5 in., then lost all its 
leaves, and 1 put it away as dead. I looked at them the 
other day and found the wood quite alive both above 
and below the graft. What should 1 do with them ? Will 
they shoot out again? To look at they seem to be 
quite dead.—O. G. K. Y. 

7955 -Cucumbers toiling.— I have a pit 15 ft. 
long by 5 ft heated by cotton waste from a factory ; the 
plants have done well up to the fruiting time, bat as 
toon as the fruit shows itself it turns brown and dies 
off. Not more than half a dozen fruit have come to per¬ 
fection ; also some of the leaves are gone brown and 
withered in the middle of the pit. The top-heat has 
been kept from 70° to 95". 1 should be glad to learn the 
cause of failure.—G. W. 

7956. -Heating greenhouse from kitchen 
boiler.—I think of building a small span-roof green¬ 
house, 7 ft. by 15 ft., situated on the south Bide, and 
about 12 ft. only from my house, which is heated 
throughout by hot-water pipes from kitchener. Could I 
heat my greenhouse to keep cuttings during the winter 
months by extending these pipes to same? or shall 1 
require a separate stove and boiler ?—Brownswood. 

7957. — Climber for greenhouse wall.— Having 
recently built a lean-to greenhouse, 20 ft. by 10 ft., 1 
would be glad to know what I could grow to cover the 
naked back wall. 1 want something that would not be 
likely to cause the wall to damp, as this wall forms the 
end of my dwelling house. Would Jasmine be likely to 
cover it quickly and cheaply ?— JASMINE. 

7958. —Cape bulbs.—How should Satyrium carneum, 
Ornithognlum album, Freeaia undulata, Watsonia 
humilu, and Tritonia lineata be treated at this time of 
the year after flowering, so as to keep them through the 
winter? Should they be kept dry when they begin to 
wither and then left in the pots ? or when dry, should 
they be taken out?—SOUTH AFRICA. 

7959. — Laurustinus in pots.—I am growing some 
young plants of Laurustinus for potting. They are last 
year's cuttings. I moved them to a nursery bed in the 
spring, and noticed that they were making a good deal 
of root. When 1 pot them would it be well to root-prune 
them ? and should this be done annually after flowering ? 
-Chrysanthemum. 

7960. — Tuberous Begonias. —In Gardening, July l 
(p. 209), in an article on tuberous Begonias it is suggested 
that next to tubers got from seed. those raised from leaf 
cuttings are the best. Would the writer of that article 
or some other correspondent inform me how that opera¬ 
tion is performed, and the tubers grown?— Stapehilen- 

815. 

7961 — Passion-flower not blooming.— Last sum¬ 
mer 1 planted a Passion-flower to form a shade over a 
window that got too much sun; it has done so com¬ 
pletely and is growing fast, but shows no signs of bloom¬ 
ing- Can I look for any flowers this year ? If not, how 
shall I treat it to ensure it flowering next summer ?— 
amateur. 

7962. — American Cranberries. — Having a year 
or two ago read something about the value of the Ameri¬ 
can Cranberry as a fruit for winter use and its exceed¬ 
ing productiveness, I should be glad of some directions 
as to its culture. Can it be grown in an ordinary garden, 
or only in the vicinity of water, i.e., in a damp situation ? 
-Trebob. 

7963. —Wall fruit.—I have just taken a piece of 
ground which has a wall facing north and one facing east, 
and fence facing south, soil light. What wall fruit would 
succeed best against each (Cherry, Plum, Apricot, and Pear 
preferred)? and what kinds would do best in North Middle¬ 
sex ?-F. W. W. 

7964. — 1 Weedy lawns.—I have lately taken a villa 
with a large garden and lawn, but the Grass is in a very 
ragged state, full of holes and troubled with Daisies and 
hocks. I roll it constantly and keep it short; it is im¬ 
proving, but I should be glad of advice as to filling up 
the holes and sowing seed.—£. M. Hall. 

7965. — Collections of hardy plants.—! want to 
start a collection of hardy plants and do not know how 
to set about it. Will some kind reader kindly enlighten 
me as to what I should sow ? when I should sow ? and a 
hat of the best plants for a beginner ? I live in Edmonton, 
and the air is pure enough for Boses.—E. M. H. 

7966. — Propagating' Lantanas. — I have had 
several Lantanas and endeavoured to strike cuttings from 
them without success. Will someone give me information 
on the subject? 1 have used all the ordinary methods. 
My cuttings for a time appeared all right, but in no single 
Instance have I reared a plant—S. B. 

7967. — American blight.— Has soil and situation 
anything to do with this pest ? Will the experienced 
oblige by telling me what soil and situation is the best to 
avoid it mud if any varieties of Apples are less liable to 
attack than others? The trees get worse every year.— 
Orchard. 

^—Stocking a wmall frame. —Will some reader 
kindly give me the names of some of the best kinds of 
plants to take cuttings from to put in a small frame in 
pots, southern aspect? Also the names of some of the 
nest kinds of flower seeds to sow in part of frame for 
button-hole bouquets ?—Young Amateur. 

7969. — Shallots. —What is the cause of my Shallots 
growing downward after they have got good root-hold. 
% the time they are ready for pulling some of the heads 
sue completely covered with solL were it not for the 
blades, it would be hard to tell where some of them are. 
—C. D. 

7970. — Worms in gardens.— Last March I richly 
manured my flower garden. I now find it to be full 
nf large worms and nests of little ones; how can I 

Bbq ttw;m injuring or Removing the plants ? 
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7971. —Grub in Onions and Parsley.—I have got 
grub in my Onions and Leeks; how can I kill them? 
Also my Parsley is going brown and dying. I think there 
is something eating the roots; what is the best course to 
pursue ?—D. B. 

7972. — Manure for Violets.— Would the manure 
from a spent hotbed in which Marrows are now grow¬ 
ing be suitable for planting Neapolitan and Czar Vio¬ 
lets in. When should Violets be put in the frame ?— 
TOUCH-STONE. 

7973. —How to kill slugs.—Will anyone tell me how 
to kill, at once slugs picked up by night with a lantern? 
They writhe and linger in both salt and lime ; and as to 
crushing under foot on the gravel those as big as one's 
middle Anger—ugh !—W. G. 

7974. —Propagating Cacti.— When is the best time 
to prune a scarlet Cactus ? 1 want to use the cuttings for 
increasing my stock. Will the old wood that has bloomed 
this year do for striking ? or is it useless ? Any reliable 
information will oblige.—K. J. 

7975. —Seedling Dahlias.— Will someone kindly tell 
me liow to treat seedlings of single Dahlias ? also, how I 
may destroy an Insect resembling the slater, which in¬ 
fests our greenhouse and garden, and is most destruc¬ 
tive?—M.D.F. 

7970. - Cultivation of Musk. — win “H. B. S.,” 
Norwich, kindly give me instructions as to the success¬ 
ful cultivation of Musk taken from a greenhouse and 
placed in a dwelling house with eastern aspect?—Y oung 
Amateur. 


7977. — Heating greenhouse. —I have a lean-to 
greenhouse 10 ft. by 7 ft., in which I am fixing 2-in. hot- 
water pipes. I should be glad if some reader of Garden¬ 
ing would give me some instruction about the fixing. — 
R. C. 

7978. — Manuring Cabbages.—I have a large gar¬ 
den. but cannot procure nearly sufficient stable manure. 
Will the Cabbage tribe thrive as well if I water them 
now and then with diluted sewage ?—Cabbage Sprout. 

7979. —Strawberries unfruitful. —Many of my 
Strawberry plants, though strong, do not bear any fruit. 
Can anything be done to make them flower and fruit ?— 
Strawberry. 

7960.—Ivy for borders.—I would be obliged for the 
name of the best low-growing large-leaved Ivy to plant 
as a border under trees, and what Is the best time to 
plant ? Would cuttings or roots be best ?— G. R. L. 

7981 — Gentianella seed not germinating.— 
Would some one tell me how to get Gentianella seed to 
germinate ? I get plenty of seed from these desirable 
flowers, but cannot get it to grow.—E. A. 

7982. —Repotting Pelargoniums.— Will any reader 
kindly inform me if Pelargoniums should be repotted 
when they are cut down ? also the best soil for them ? 
and if they should be pressed firmly In it ?— Ignoramus. 

7983. —Spiraeas after flowering.—I should be glad 
to know tne proper treatment for Spireoas when they 
have done blooming, so as to ensure a good bloom next 
spring.— Ignobam us 

7984. —Caper shrub.—Can any reader inform me 
where I can obtain a Caper shrub ? when to plant it ? and 
how to manage it? I saw some a few days since in 
Somerset covered with berries.—G. 8. H. 


7985.— Fruit trees in pots.— I am anxious to know 
how to grow fruit trees in pots for an orchard house, viz., 
Vines, Figs, Peaches, Nectarines, Cherries, Ac. Will 
someone assist me —E. A. S. 


7980.— Radishes with fibrous roots.—Will some¬ 
one suggest a cause for Radishes throwing out a quantity 
of fibre or thread-like roots ? They are grown in well- 
manured soil, and well watered.—C. Dixon. 

7987. — Moss on pot plants.— What is the cause, 
and what is the remedy for the green m ossy scum which 
appears on the soil of pot plants ?—H. SoWTER. 

7988. — Propagating Ampelopsie Veitchi — 
When and how is Ampelopsis Veitchi to be propagated ?— 
J. M. 

7989— Prince of Wales and Barber Potatoes. 
—Can anyone tell me where the Prince of Wales or Bar¬ 
ber kidney Potato, strong haulm, shiny foliage, may 
be found?— H. Young. 


7990. — Vines in pots.— I have two Vines now two 
years old growing in pots. What treatment do they 
require ?—Amateur. 

7991. — Ivy-leaved Geraniums.— When is the best 
time for striking cuttings of double Ivy-leaved Gera¬ 
niums? and how shall I take the cuttings ?— Amateur. 

7992. — Blooms of Begonias closing.— Is it usual 
for the blooms of tuberous Begonias to close up just after 
noon ?—P. H. S. 

7993. —Squirrels in gardens.—Iam troubled with 
squirrels. How can I trap them ? and also, how can I pre¬ 
serve their skins ?—C. E. B. 


POULTRY 

Poultry for profit.— Juft.—It is a poor time 
now to commence poultry keeping, especially 
with last year’s hens, which in all probability 
will only lay for a few weeks more previous to 
moulting, and then remain idle until the follow¬ 
ing spring. We should advise you to purchase a 
brood of chickens of this year, as early hatched 
as possible, say March, and although they will 
not prove profitable at once, they will be the 
cheapest in the end. They, if well fed and looked 
after, will begin laying in a few weeks and con¬ 
tinue more or less throughout the winter. By all 
means give them the benefit of the Grass run, 
but not constantly, as twenty fowls will soon 


cause it to become very bare, measuring, as it 
does, only 12 yards by 10 yards. Let them in for 
an hour or so every day, or for a whole day three 
times a week. You will find dark Brahmas suit 
you as well as any, as they are easily kept with¬ 
in bounds, and are very docile and stand confine¬ 
ment well. If you are in favour of cross-bred 
ones, either the Brahma Dorking or Brahma 
Spanish can both be recommended ; the latter 
perhaps would be most to your purpose, as you 
do not desire table fowl, only layers. Both, how¬ 
ever get broody, bnt with a little management 
this is easily overcome. If you intend turning a 
part of your greenhouse into a fowl-house, we 
should advise your boarding the roof inside the 
glass, as bare glass would be very cold in winter, 
unless they received a certain amount of heat 
from the part devoted to plants. Also in summer 
it would become very hot; in which case a coat 
of whitewash on the outside would be beneficial. 
For twenty fowls the house should be at least 
8 ft. by 6 ft.— Andalusian. 

Fowls ill. — Novice. — You certainly are 
having very ill luck with your birds, but we can 
pick several holes in your system of feeding and 
general management. To begin with, you must 
not give hard food the first thing in the morn¬ 
ing, and soft food at night, but vice versa ; and 
we never recommend the use of feeding troughs 
for poultry, to which they can resort at any hour 
of the day. This destroys all chance of a good 
appetite, and causes much waste; in fact, it is 
impossible for them to do well if so managed. 
They should be fed liberally and regularly, but 
food must not be allowed to remain in the run 
after they have partaken of as much as they 
will eat with relish. This is the true secret of 
keeping poultry in health as far as feeding is 
concerned. Again, chickens should not be kept 
in a confined run with adult birds. They are 
worried and deprived of their proper allowance 
of food by the older birds, and cannot be ex- 
pectedjo thrive and grow in such quarters. Al¬ 
though your birds are doubtless suffering from 
liver disease, the purgative of castor-oil ad¬ 
ministered is too strong and too frequent, and 
in the cold and exposed situation in which they 
are kept,'especially when combined with the wet, 
cold weather we have lately experienced, has 
doubtless caused many to die which would 
otherwise have recovered. They certainly do 
not require any more medicine, but much may 
be done by feeding as directed above. Is the 
supply of green food abundant and regular ? 
Minorcas lay much larger eggs than Leghorns, 
although, perhaps, not so many of them.— An¬ 
dalusian. 

Fattening goslings.— How must I fatten goslings 
to make them fit for table before the second feathers 
come, what are called “ green geese "? They are now six 
weeks old.—G. L. 

Cross-bred poultry.— Will “ J. B. W.,” who wrote 
on pullets laying early, July 22, say If he considers the 
cross of the Spanish and Houdan a good ene for laying ? 

I do not care for the produce to sit at all. And does he 
consider pure Houdans to be good layers? Is it best to 
use a Spanish cock or a Houdan In crossing?—8. J. W. 


BEES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Feeding bees. —The honey season is now 
fast drawing to a close, excepting in the heather 
country, where it lasts about another month. 
Supers should therefore be taken, and if hives 
are found to be light (under 20 lbs.) they should 
be fed up to that weight with sugar syrup. There 
are many ways of feeding bees; a very good 
way is to feed at the top of the hive, putting 
the syrup into a wide-mouth pickle bottle, tying 
a piece of muslin over the mouth, and inserting 
the bottle over the hole in the top of the hive ; 
a piece of 1 in. deal, with a hole cut in it, 
covered on one side with a piece of perforated 
zinc, is very convenient to rest the mouth of the 
bottle upon, through which the bees will take 
the syrup. It is good policy to feed bees, even 
during the summer, in wet weather, when they 
cannot get out to work, for if well fed they re¬ 
main strong and healthy, and on the return of 
fine weather will gather twice as much honey as 
those that have been kept at starving point; 
for in the breeding season the consumption 
of food in the hive is very great. A 
flower-pot saucer in which to put the 
feeding syrup answers very well in hives 
that are not full of comb, a few small chips 
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of wood should float upon the syrup to assist 
the bees in taking it. Feeding at the close of the 
honey harvest also encourages the queen in egg 
laying, by which a large population of young 
bees are raised, and the stock consequently kept 
strong till the following spring. The feeding in 
this case should be very regularly performed, and 
in small quantities. In feeding, great care should 
always be taken that the syrup be not dropped 
or smeared about the outside of the hive and 
floor board, as it will attract robbers and cause 
much fighting and loss of life. 

Feeding: syrup. —Excellent food for bees 
is loaf sugar boiled in pure water, at the rate of 
4 lb. of sugar to one quart of water, boiled for a 
few minutes and kept stirred to prevent burning. 
Refined moist sugar is nearly equal to loaf for 
feeding, brown sugar is not at all suitable. 

Boxworth , S. 8. G. 


Sectional supers for bees.— These can 
be used on straw hives, provided the top of the 
hive is flat and a board fixed for sections to rest 
on. I should recommend a piece of excluder zinc 
between hive and super to keep sections free 
from brood. As the honey season is now getting 
over, unless “ Novice ” resides in the heather dis¬ 
trict, bees will not gather much more honey this 
year. Last year in Nottinghamshire the honey 
harvest was over by the end of July. If “ Novice” 
wishes to take honey from the stock hives, he 
should drive the heaviest of them and join the 
bees to the weakest of the hives left about Sep¬ 
tember; by so doing it will ensure strong swarms 
for next year,— Ligurian. 


funnel; then fasten these rolls with string to 
the support* of the creepers. In the morning 
the enemy will be found inside the roll of paper, 
which must be carefully opened over a bucket 
of water. If this is diligently persevered in for 
a week or two the extermination of this most 
annoying pest will be accomplished. The paper 
should be folded as crumply as possible. —Chry¬ 
santhemum. 

Moss on lawns. —Moss on lawns may be 
eradicated in the following manner: With a 
rake, having about six short sharp teeth and a 
short handle, scratch over roughly the mossy 
places. Having well loosened the soil, sow therein 
some lawn Grass seed, and cover with a little 
fresh soil, and give the whole of the Grass plot a 
dressing of guano. The more the growth of the 
Grass is encouraged the less chance will the 
Moss have of making headway. A poor soil and 
a correspondingly stunted growth in the Grass 
favours the formation of Moss ; encourage the 
growth of the former and the latter cannot exist. 

Slugs.—I have found sprinkling: sawdust round the 
plants, as one would quicklime and soot, one of the best 
means of keening slugs from them. When once wetted, 
lime or soot lose their effect, but sawdust retains its 
virtue however wet, and, sticking to the slugs, prevent 
their approach. When dry, slugs <fec. detest it. 

Celery fly.— -When my plants are attacked by this 
pest, I remove the worst of the leaves infested and bum 
them. I constantly examine the rest, and wherever a 
blister is seen, squeeze it between the Anger and thumb 
in order to crush the grub and prevent it ooming to 
maturity. 

Treatment of young rabbits.—I would be glad 
to know how to feed and treat generally young rabbits. 
I have hitherto fed them with bran, sharps. Carrots, 
Turnips, and other things.—Toi>Dl. 


Putting bees in new hives.— Thinking 
bee-keeping would improve my fruit trees, I 
bought last winter three straw hives. They have 
not swarmed as far as I can see, but to judge 
from their buzzing they are very full. I should 
like to drive them out of the straw hives, and 
put all three in a new large bar hive frame. 
Could this be done, and would the three go into 
the bar hive and make enough honey for the 
winter ? Any advice in this matter from a prac¬ 
tical bee-keeper, how to get the honey, and not 
kill the bees would greatly oblige.— Ignoramus 
Answers on bees.— The bees spoken of 
by “ Mad Bee ” must have had a chill, which 
killed the young ones when they naturally were 
expelled. I have noticed the same thing this day, 
probably caused by putting on a crate of sec¬ 
tions. W. Eaton can easily prevent his bees 
going to his neighbour’s empty hives by driving 
them when about to swarm, and managing them 
according to the rules of advanced bee-keeping, 
and find the change in every way to his advan¬ 
tage. I think W. Eaton would have somedifliculty 
in proving property, &c., and heartburnings and 
annoyances would be spared by adopting the 
above in future.—J. J S. 


Span Roof Portable Garden Frames . 

CASH PRICES CARRIAGE PAID TO AXY RAILWAY 

STATION. £ S. d. 

No. 1, size 4 ft. long by 2 ft wide .15 0 

No. 2, size 4 ft long by 3 ft wide .1 10 0 

No. 3, size 6 ft. long by 4 ft wide .2 10 0 

No. 4, size 8 ft. long by 6 ft. wide .4 10 0 

No. 5, size 12 ft. long by 6 ft wide .6 0 0 

These frames ’give light on both Rides, and will be found 
very useful to the amateur gardener. They are 12 in. high at 
the sides, and 24 in. at the ridge ; Nos. 1 and 2 haro one light 
on each side; Nos. 3and 4, two lights; and No. 6, three 
lights on each side. Each light fitted with two hinges and 
set-opens for ventilating, and can be taken off when desired. 
Tho frames are portable, fitted together with bolts and nuts, 
and can be stored away when not in use. They are all made 
of strong, well-seasoned deal by competent workmen; glazed 
with 21-oz. glass; each pane of glass 10 in. wide, securely 
nailed in and bedded with putty, and painted with three 
coats of best oil paint. Estimates given for the ordinary 
Melon and Cucumber frames, Ac. 

_CARBON A SON, Millfield, Peterboro’. 


Heating Apparatus for Greenhouses 

“THE AMATEUR." 

No brickwork required. Can be fixed in a feu hours. 
Portable; tenant's fixture. 

Boiler, Pipes, St Fittings, oomplete, from £3 16 b.. upwards. 

WILLIAM J. FOX, 

Hot-water Engineer, 12, SOUTH PLACE, FINSBURY, 
LONDON, E.C. Plans and Estimatea on application. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


To preserve green Peas.— Have the 
Peas freshly gathered. In order to have them 
all of the same size, pass them through a fine 
riddle; no small ones must be used. Fill 
champagne bottles with the Peas, add one tea- 
spoonful of powdered sugar to each bottle; then 
cover the Peas with salt and water thick enough 
to float an egg; cork and tie down firmly, 
taking care that there is 1 in. space between the 
cork and water. Put some hay in the bottom of 
a fish-kettle, place the bottles on it, and pourita 
enough water to half cover them; let them 
boil up once, then simmer for two horns. Let the 
bottles get cold in the water. When required 
for use, soak the Peas in water, then boil In the 
usual way just to warm them.—A. W. 

Home-made wines.—Will someone please tell me 
how to make the following wines, viz^ Gooseberry, Red 
Currant, Elderberry, and Elderberry flower ?—C. K B. 


Earwigs. —I see complaints made of Canary 
Creepers being devoured by earwigs. It is a 
common occurence. Creeping plants seem to 
have a peculiar attraction for earwigs. I have 
had Cobaea scandens, Clematis, and Lophos- 
permum all much injured by them until I found 
out the method of cure, which is easy and effec¬ 
tual. Get some pieces of newspaper, say, the 
size of half a sheet of notepaper, roll them up 
loosely, and give the upper end of the roll a 
tight twist so make a kind of closed 
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T AWN SAND, for destroying Daisies, Dande- 

AJ lions, Plantains, Ribbed Gross, Thistle, and other weeds 
on Lawns, Croquet Grounds, Bowling Greens, Parks, eta, at 
the same time acting as a fertiliser, and improving the growth 
and colour of the Grass Price in tins. Is., 2s. 6d., and 6a. eaeh 
in kegs, 10s., 19s., and 36s. each. 

CJTANDEN’S MAN URE for promoting a rapid, 

C healthy, robust growth, an early maturity, improving the 
quality of vegetables, flavour of fruits, and heightening the 
colour and increasing the size of flowers. It is especially 
invaluable to exhibitors and others whose aim is to excel. It 
is always of the same strength, certain and Bafe in all opera¬ 
tions, and is applied with but little time or labour. In tins. 
Is., 2 b. 6<L, 5s. 6a., 10s. 6d 21s. each; and in kegs, 56lbs., 28b. 
112 lbs., 56s. eaeh. 

HARDENER’S INSECTICIDE for destroying 

V-4 and preventing all the various Insects, Blights, and Mil¬ 
dews infesting plants and trees. Is is easily applied either by 
dipping, syringing, sponging or as a winter dressing; does 
not require cleansing off with water; will not stain or injure 
any more than plain water the most delicate flower, fruits 
foliage, or root; gives the foliage a bright, olean, healthy 
appearance, and promotes the growth of the plant. In jars. 
Is. 64, 3s., 5e. 6d., 10s. each; and in kegs, 28 lbs., 21s.; 56 lb. 
42s.; 112 lbs., 84s. each. 

\AJ ORM DESTROYER for eradicating every 
* * kind of worm from the roots of large specimen plants, 
pots, lawns, etc. It is easily and cheaply applied, and will 
not harm the most delicate plant. In bottles. Is., 2s. 64, 
7s., 12s. 6d. each. 

flOBEY, SOPER, FOWLER, Sc Co. (Limited), 

v Sole Manufacturers. Offices and Show Rooms: FINS¬ 
BURY STREET. E.C. Manufactory and Bonded Tobaoco 
Stores: SHAD THAMES. LONDON. S.E. 


HREKNHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

vJ Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 ft. by 7 ft, £4, 
Conservatory, 12 ft hy 8 ft, £8. Vinery, 20 ft, £7. Tenant's 
Fixtures. Drawings, 3d. — Yorkshire Horticultural Works. 
Windhill. Shipley._[3053 


J. 


C. STEVENS’ HORTICULTURAL. 

- . SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Coved Garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogue# 
on application, or pest free. 


m 


BARDEN REQUISITES, 

As supplied to the Royal Gardens. 


HOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, Is. 6d. per 

y sack • 10 for 13s.; 15 for 18s. ; 30 for 30a, all sacks in¬ 
cluded. Truck (loose), 33 b. ; Selected Brown Fibrous Pest, 5*. 

r r Back; 5 for 22b. 64 ; Black Fibrous Feat. 4s. 64 per net 
f ? r , eac . h - Com** Silver Sand, la 64 per 

bushel. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leni-mould, and Peatrnwiik 
each at Is. per bushel. Manures of all kinds. Fresh Snhk*- 
num. Garden Sticks and Labels. Russia Mats, 4c. TqSmo 
Cloth and Paper, best in the market; Cloth, 84 per !b ; 8pe 
cialitd Paper, imported solely by us. Is. per lb. Write for 
price list,—W. HERBERT A CO., Horticultural Stores. 19. 
New Broad Street, E.C. (turning by Gow's, fishmonger!, one 
minute from Broad Street Railway Station. 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 

By Chubb’s Patent Process, aa supplied to all the Rojsl 
Gardens and Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful stall 
seasons. Invaluable for Potting, Plunging, Forcing, Fan- 
cries, Strawberries, Bedding-out Plants, 4c. Destroy* all 
slugs and insects. July 1,1882. 

In consequence of the great scarcity of HuskB and 
enormous Continental demand for our “Refuse," ve 
are compelled from this date to advanoe prices u 
follows, and only orders accompanied by remittance 
will, receive attention (in rotation). We also find it 
necessary to caution purchasers to beware of gpuriou 
imitations, and buy the genuine Refuse direct Sack*, k 6>1 
each: 10 Backs, 13s.; 15 sacks, 18 b. ; 20 sacks, 23s.; 30 such, 
30s. (all sacks included); truck load, free on rail, £1 
Limited quantities of P.M. special quality graaolsfcd, in 
acks only, 2s. 6d each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for potting 
and use in conservatory. Terms, strictly cash with order. 
To obtai n the genuine article, buy direct from the msnufec- 
turers, CHUBB, ROUND A OO., Fibre Works, West Fbtj 
R oad MlUwall, London, K 

HARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fibre 

G Refuse, 44 per bushel. 100 for 25s.; truck (lease). Vk. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 64 per sack. £ sacks 
Backs 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat—5a. per sack, 5 sacks 22t.. 
sacks 44 each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 94 per bushel, 15a. half 
ton, 26s. per ton ; in 2 bushel bags, 44 each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel. Sphagnum 
Moss, 8s. 64 per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, Virgin 
Cork, Tobaooo Cloth, Rus sian Mats. Ac. Write far free 
Price List, H. G. SMYTH, 17a, Oo&l Yard, Drury Lane gate 
of Castle Street. Long Acre). _ 


For beautiful Flowers and Plants , 

Use J. Hagarty's Celebrated 

GARDEN REQUISITES 

AT REDUCKD PRICES. 

HOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-bushelta?, 

VJ Is. 3d.; 30 tor 30s., bags included; truck (loose), 35s. - Selec¬ 
ted Orchid Peat, 6s. 64 per sack, 5 for 25s.; Best Brown 
Fibrous Peat, 5s. per sack. 5 for 22s. 6d; Black Fibroin 
Peat, 4s. 6d. per sack. 6 for 20s., sacks 44 each; Coarse Silver 
Baud. la. 64 per bushel; Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, 
and Peat Mould, la. per bushel Manures of all kind*; 
fresh Sphagnum, Garden Sticks and Labels, Russia Msts, 
Ac. Tobacco Cloth and Paper. The best imported. Cloth, 
84 per lb.; Speciality Paper, 104 per lb. Write for Price 
List.— J. HAGARTY, Garden Requisite Stores, Unke 
Chambers, Wormwood Street, Old Broad Street. London, HO. 


TkENYN’S unrivalled TOBACCO CLOTH and 

JA PAPER. —Paper, 74jperlb.. 14lbs, 8s.; Cloth, &L perik, 
14 lbs., 9s.; Roll raper, 94 per lb.-J. DENYN, 73, BfctJkr 
s ham Road, Cla pton.__ 


HOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best quality, 

U 4 bushel bag, Is. 44 ; 15 bags, 14* : 30 bags, 25a; trod 
load, 33a. Garden requisites.—A. FOULON, 32, 8L MaiyAi*. 


HONCENTRATED TOWN MANURE, 

tain in g 8 per cent, ammonia, equal to 35 per cent 


con¬ 
taining 8 per cent, ammonia, equal to 35 per cent ml- 
phate of ammonia. Delivered at Warrington Stations tn b*3 
of 2 cwt. each, at £7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisance*, 
Town Hall, Warrington. 


HHARCOAL, finely powdered, invaluable fnr 
VJ lawns and old gardens ; prevents clubbing in CahbM\ 
Price 25®. per ton. in bags, at Warrington Stations, or 2s. <*'. 
per 2 cwt. bag.— Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, Town IW’, 
Warrington.! 

pXTRAstout and strong TANNED NETtM, 

J-l 2 yards wide, lid. per yard; 4 yards wide, 3d. pr 
yard; 2 yards wide, 10s. per 100 yards; 4 yards vide, 2k f? 
100 yds. NEW TWINE NETTING, 1 in. m«A 1 jd. wide. 
2d. ; 2 ya rds wide, 44; 4 yards wide, 84 per yard GARDhh 
NETTING, 50 inches wioc, 9 inches to the square inch. id. 
per yard TIFFANY. 20lyards bv 1 yard, 3k. 44. or 2l<Lyu4 
—W. CULUNGFORD, Forest Gate, London, E._ 

PXTRA Stout Thick~TANNU) GARDEN 

AJ NESTING, 1, 2, 3, 4yds. wide. Id. per square yd.; ad 
yds., 15s. 8trong netting, same widths, Id. per squareya.; 
200 yds., 10s. Whole nets, averaging 10 yds. by «, £1 Kk 
Customers’ recommendations If desired—SMITH, 9, Mary* 

Terrace, N ewtown, Huntingdon. _ - 

POULTRY .WIRE NETTING, Galvanised, 
A oan be obtained at exceptionally low price* 
FRANCIS MORTON A OO. (Limited), 1, Delahay 81iwt 
Westmins ter. Pric e Lists on application. 

PAINT. 

A prepare 

to., 2Jd_ per ..... w.vu.n, .............. ,-, 

lb.: white lead 23a. cwt.: fine oak varnish, 7s 
A. LEETE A Co.. Paint Manufacturers, 129. London E4 K.fc. 


Street, Lon don. E.O. ___ _ 

T7TROIN COEK FOE FKRiTEHES'TND 

V CONSERYATORIES. —The cheapest and best hon« 


CONSERYATORIES. —The cheapest and 
in London.—GEORGE LOCKYER A CO., 13. " 
Bloomsbury, W.O. 


High Street. 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS 

Cases, is. eaeh extra, allowed fir when rdurnei. 


Price 9a. 64, . 

294 squares, 91 by 6| ‘ 
(in one case). 

Meet Quality. 

Price 9s. 64, 
Other Sizes quot 


Price fc. &L, 
261 squares 81 by W 
(in oae case). 
Rest Quality 
) squares, 8 by 6. 
for on application. 


HEHBY ’WAHTWMOHT. Glut andlag 
Alfred Strtei;, Boar Lane, LEEDS- 
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The New Patent Overspun India-rubber Seamless and Pleatless 




jSh-A-IRIDIEIISr HOSE. 

Unequalled for Lightness, Pliability, 

Str ength, and Cheapne ss. 

This Hose can be obtained from all Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Ironmongers, &c. 

Responsible Agents required in every town for the sale of this Hose. Liberal terms will be given. 

MANUFACTORY— The Ibwell India-rubber and Gutta-percha Works, Salford, Manchester. 

WAREHOUSES_ 

ff, BQliter Street, London, E.C.,and Royal Victoria and Albert Docks (Central Station), E. Liverpool, 2, Strand Street. Glasgow, D3, I Vest Regent Street 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Baltic Buildings, Quay Side. Birmingham , Town Hall Chambers, New Street. Cardiff, 102, Bute Road. 

Swansea, 101, Oxford Street. 

REGISTERED OFFICE— 6 , Billiter Street, London, E.C. 

Sole Licensees: The Irwell India-rubber and Gutta-percha Works, Limited. Works: Salford, Manchester, 

Registered Office—6, BiUlter Street, London, E.C. All communications to be addressed to the Company. 


CLAY’S 

FERTILISER 

Ii the Manure that is used by all the principal 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and Gardeners 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

7 lbs. 14 lbs. 128 lbs., 60 lbs. 1 cwt 

Pits., I&, bags, 2s. 6d. 4s. 6a. 7s. 6d. 12s. 6d. 20s. 

CLAY & LEVESLEY, 

Temple Mill Lane, Stratford, London , E. 

5 IN GEE’S SEWING MACHINES.- 

^ Sales exceed Half-a-Million annually. 

P GER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

_ Hand or Treadle, at will. 

sJINGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

*_ The m ost approved in all countries. 

SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES — 

J Have received 200 First-class Medals. 

SINGER’S SEWING MACHINES.- 

J _The Best for the Family—Easiest to Learn. 

SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES- 

_ The Best for the Dressmaker—the most durablo. 

JINGER’S SEWING MACHINES- 

The Best for the Tailor—Sew the strongest seams. 

SINGER’S SEWING MACHINES- 

The Best for the Bootmaker—Light or Heavy work. 

FINGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

8cw finest muslins a nd heaviest cloths. 

JINGER’S SEWING MACHINES.- 

J An Economy in every Household. 

SINGE R’S~ SEWIN3 MAC HI N ES.- 

Will last a lifetime. 

IiYgER’s”3EWING MACHINES- 

Liberal discount for cash. 

jINGER’S SEWING MACHINES- 

^Easy Terms—within the means of the poorest. 

UNGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

__ _Easy Terms—no addition to the price. 

jINGER’S SEWING MACHINES.- 

__ Wil l earn their cost in a few months. 

UNGER'S SEWING MACHINES.— 

_ Beware of Imitations. 

[INGER’S SEWING MACHINES — 

325 Branch Offices in the United Kingdom. 

[INGER’S sewing machines.- 

_ Buy o nly at the Offices of the Company. 

'he singer manufacturing 

COMPANY. 

Largest Sewing Machine Makers in the World. 

I/HEF COUNTING HOUSE IN EUROPE- 

39 . FOSTER LANE. CHEAPS IDE. LONDON. 


An ideal horticultural ne*»v»per.“—Canon Doir, Caunton. ” The beet geideninj 
paper ever publUUed la England or any wilier couulr*.frm Uinu.mwn, New 
York. “Thi (}. an in ii the beat ortaaiaed and mo»t lutcrwlin* journal of IU kind 
that eiiaU ” —Joiim Lindin, bniMcla. - That excellent periodical, Tmi. Uiin,..”- 
Profoaor O.in, Brltl.h Muaeum. " If decidedlj mperiur to any of the older Juumala 
of the Mine kind.”—Cn.aLre Mooae. Botanic Garden,. Sydney. N.S.W ’ In praUe 
of iu merit I think I<eauld My aujtbin*. however atroog, if 1 knew how to lay it 
rightly."—Ruatar 9 L.bmocb- 

Weekly, 4d. Monthly, Is. 6d. 


FLIE S- 

MYOCOM PLY GUM 

Keeps rooms entirely clear of flies. 

Sold in Is. boxes by all Chemists and Grocers, or a sam¬ 
ple post free, Is. 2d., from the sole wholesale proprietors, 


THE GARDEN T. CHRISTY & CO., 155, Fenchurch St, London. 


Of last week contains a Coloured Plate of 


NEW PATENT MOLE TRAP 


FREESIAS, 


And the following Articles, Notes, and Illustrations 


Achillea ptarmica 
A chime ih s 
Actoea ?picata 
Allamandas 
Alyssum maritinium 
Alyssum sixatile 
Alstroemerios 
Anemones 
Annuals, sowing 
Aster albescens 
Bartonia auren 
Bean, Longsword 
Begonia gogoensls 
Begonias at Forest UUl 
Biennials, sowing 
Calandrinia umbellata 
Calandrinia speciosa 
Camellia in fruit 
Camomile, the yellow 
Candytnft 

Carnation Miss Jolifle 
Cattleyas, differences in 
Cattleya Whitei 
Cauliflowers, large 
Clarkia alba 
Clarkia pulchella 
Clematis Pitcher! 

Collinsia bicolor 

Comparettia falcata 

C. macroplectron 

Cucumbers 

Dahlia Gem 

Dipladenla boliviensis 

Erysimum Perofsklannm 

Kschscholtzias 

Euphorbia jacquinircflora 

Fragrance 

Freesias 

Fruit crop reports 
Fruit cultwv, hardy 
Fuchsia, malformed 
Garden, a wilderness 
Gardening, wild 
Geranium armenum 
Gilia tricolor 
Gladiolus Covillel 
Gloxinias 
Godetias 

Grammatophyllum multi. 
Heaths, hardy 
Horticultural exhibition 
Horticulture, millionaire 
Indigofera floribunda 
Ixoras 

Lageratrcemia indica 


Lighting, electric 
Lilium auratum var. 
Lilium longiflorum 
Limnanthes Douglasi 
Lysimachia brachystachys 
Martagon, the black 
Melons 

Moggridge, Mr. M. 
Myosotis 

National Carnation Soc. 
Nemophilas 
Oncidium stelligerum 
Orchids at Braintree 
Orchids in season 
Pea, the Mummy 
Peaches 
Peas, quality of 
Peas, six good 
Pea*, Sweet 
Pentstemons, seedling 
Pinks, dwarf 
Planes, London 
Podophyllum Emodl 
Potatoes, seedling 
Prizes, special 
Propagating 
Renanthera matutina 
R r se Coupe de Hebo 
Hoses, exhibition of 
Roses in Scotland 
Roses in town gardens 
Rose, pot, culture 
Roses, town 
Royal Gardens, Kew 
Royal Hort. Society 
Saponaiia calabrica 
Saxifraga diversifolia 
Seasou in Ireland 
Sllene pendula 
Size u. flavour 
Sollya linearis 
Soj a hispida 
Stocks 

Stocks, Virginian 
Strawberries 
Streptocarpus blflorus 
Streptocarpiu Saundersi 
Tree roots in drains 
Tropajolum E. of India 
Wallflowers 
Walnut, American 
Walnut, the black 
Whitlavia alba 
Whitlavia grandiflora 
Willow, the French 



Effectiveness combined with simplicity. Price 12s. per dozen 
Two dozen carriage paid, and 5 per cent, discount for cash 
with order. Sample forwarded free by post for Is 3 d — 
REYNOLDS A CO., 57, New Compton StrLt, LtSndoS. W.C. 
Illustrated and priced catalogue of Wire Netting, Poultry 
Yard Appliances, Ac., forwarded pest free. 


Aspidistras, dividing 
ABters failing 
Bedding plants .. 
Bees, feeding 
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Earwigs. 267 Plants wi thout manure 274 

Endive . 273 Potato, Beauty of Hebron 273 

Evening Primrose, Fra- Potato, hints on.. .. 273 

zero’ . 266 Potatoes, eaily .. .. 273 

Fcttening goslings .. 275 Potatoes, lifting early.. 273 

Ferns In rooms.. .. 270 Rabbits.276 

Figs, outdoor .. .. 272 Raspberries, pruning .. 272 

Filbert trees, renovating 272 Rose, China .. .. 270 

Fowls ill. 275 Roses, Hybrid Perpetual 270 

Fruit . 269 Roses, mulching.. .. 270 

Fruit trees, moving .. 272 Roses, propagating .. 270 

Garden walks .. .. 273 Roses, watering .. .. 270 


272 Raspberries, pruning .. 272 


269 Roses, mulching.. 

272 Roses, propagating 

273 Roses, watering .. 


Gazania, propagating the 265 Rosette Colewort 


THE GARDEN, with a fine Coloured Plate each week, 
4d. ; Monthly Parts, Is. 6 d.—Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 

T OOK to yeur Window Plants.—A handy book 
-U on Window Gardening, by H. C. Stewart. F.R.C. 8 ., Trea¬ 
surer to North Saint Marylebone Flower Show Committee. 
3rd edition. “ It is an excellent book. We recommend pro¬ 
moters of window gardening to distribute copies among their 
poorer neighbours.”— Gardener's Magazine .’—BARRETT A 
SON, 6 , Church Street, N.W. Price 3d., per post, 3$d 

HARDENING GUIDE, by HOOPER,—Finest 

U work in our language for the guidance of the amateur 
With it he may learn all he requires to know of flower, vege¬ 
table, and fruit. Cloth, 284 pages, 600 illustrations, 2s. 6 <L 
(post free, 2s. lid.), of HOOPER A CO., Covent Garden, 
W.C., and Booksellers. 


Geranium blooms dis¬ 
coloured. 

Geranium flowers wither¬ 
ing • • 

Geranium seed .. 
Gladioli, culjture of 
Gladioli, late 
Gladioli, planting 
Gladioli. Boil for 
Gladioli, staking.. 


Gladioli, storing the bulbs 271 Supers for bees .. 
Glediolus, early white 265 Sweet Williams .. 


Sedum lividum .. .. 266 

26$ Slugs .276 

Strawberries in heaps .. 272 
268 Strawberries not fruiting 272 
268 Strawberry potting .. 272 

270 Strawberries, the best.. 274 

271 Strawberries, varieties of 271 

271 Strawberry beds.. .. 271 

271 Strawberry beds, digging 272 
271 Sunflowers .. .. 295 

271 SujMJrs for bees .. .. 276 
265 Sweet Williams .. ..266 


Glasshouses .. .. 269 Sweet Williams, propa- 

Gloxiniaa, culture of .. 267 gating .. 

Gloxinias, old bulbs of.. 267 Tea Roses in frames 
Gloxinias, potting .. 267 Tree Carnations.. 


Gloxinias, sowing 
Gooseberries bursting 


267 Tuberoses, hiuta on 
272 Vegetables 


Green Peas, to preserve 276 Vegetables Marrows, cut- 


T■'Publisher begs to announce that the positions of A drer ALPINE FLOWERS FOR ENGLISH GAR- 
ernmu cannot be settled beforehand, nor can any guarantee H DENS. With numerous fine Illustrations. Price 7s. 6 <L, 


Greenhouse, removing.. 
Hardy plants 
Heat for greenhouse .. 
Heat for propagating 


274 ting .273 

269 Vines .26> 

274 Vines, mildew on .. 272 
Wallflowers from cuttings 200 


house. 268 Water plants in greeu- 


vieenfor the continued repetition o, 
owtfssive touts J 

Digitized by \ 


r can any gua 
(.same Advertu 

.One 


post free 8a.—T hk Garden Office, 37, Southampton Btreet, 
.Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Heaths not blooming .. 


houses.26$ 


| Herb beds. 273 Window boxes .. .. 274 

I Hints on the Potato .. 273 1 Windqw*shrub, good .. 270 
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DANIELS’ CHOICE SEEDS 

For Present Sowing. 

POST OB CABBIAOE FBEX AT PBIOKS QUOTED. 


DANIELS DEFIANCE CABBAGE.—The most magnifi 
cent variety ever sent out, weight 13 lb. to 15 lb., re¬ 
markably early, short-legged, and compact, and of the 
most delicious Marrow flavour. Should be in every 
garden. a d. 

Per pkt. la CtL, peroz. 3 8 

From Rev. E. P. CAMBRIDGE, Warm well Rectory. 

"July 21. 

“ Daniels’ Defiance Cabbage has turned out the finest and 
most delicate flavoured I have ever eaten." 

ONION, Daniels’ Golden Rooca, magnificent variety, s. d 
equal to the finest imported Onions, 

per pkt.16 

„ Daniels' Giant Rooca (true), splendid variety, 
frequently weighing 2 lbs. to 3 lbs. each, 

per oz. 1 0 

„ Large Red Tripoli •* •• ,. ,, IQ 

„ „ White.. 0 

,, White Lisbon . • ,. •« »• ••,, 0 4 

„ „ Spanish .„ 0 0 

„ New Queen.. 16 

LETTUCE, Black-seed Bath Cos.. 16 

„ Wheeler's Tom Thumb.„ 1 

., Hardy Hammersmith.. 1 _ 

PARSLEY, Daniels’Queen. per pkt. 1 0 

TURNIP, Daniels’ Improved Snowball .. per oz. 0 6 


Special quotation» for larger quantities on application. 


DANIELS BROS,, 

Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, Norwich. 


W. H. SMITH. 

GTRAWBERRY Marshal McMahon, one of 
O the best in cultivation; President, a first-class land; 
Elton PiDe, a very fine late variety; and Princess Helena, 
four excellent kinds for succession, all Is. 3d, dozen, 6s. 100. 

HUTTINGS ROOT FREELY NOW.-24 ctit- 

v tings of various choice plants, Is ; named. Is. 2d.; 12 
choice mixed plants for greenhouse, window, or garden, 
Is. 2d., all free. 

W. H. SMITH, Framingham, Norwich. 


TENNIS.—The finest close growing evergreen 
A GRASS 8EEDS for LAWNS, la per lb. GRASS 
SEEDS for all purposes and all soils; advice freely given. A 
nobleman's gardener writes: “ Knowing how difficult it is to 
obtain pure stocks of Grass seeds, even when price is a secon¬ 
dary consideration, I write to say the supply 1 obtained from 
you.for our new terrace lawns has given great satisfaction. 
Although it was not sown till the middle of July, we now 
(October 18 of same year) have a nice close turf, composed of 
the finest dwarf permanent Grasses—quite free from weeds 
or objectionable kinds.’’ Another customer writes : “ Please 
send me three bushels of the very best Lawn Grass Seeds, 
suitable for an exceedingly hot upland soil, without any mix¬ 
ture of Glover. The seed I have had of you has been the only 
kind which has been able to resist the influence of the sun 
and drought upon my thin, gravelly soil.” — RICHARD 
SMITH and CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Wor¬ 
cester. Established 1804 

pXHIBlTIO^TROSES.—12 best varieties, 9a. 
J-l per doz., carriage free; strong plants, grafted or on own 
roots. Orders booked now for delivery in October. One each 
Marshal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, Alfred Colomb, Baroness 
Rothschild, Bessie Johnson, Charles Margottin, General 
Jacqueminot, Jules Margottin, La France, Madame La- 
charm e. Prince Camille de Rohan, Sen&teur Vaisse.—H. 
SCHMELZER St CO.,J1, W aterloo 8 tr eet, Glas gow. 


TTARDY TEA ROSES.—12 best varieties, 9s. 

J-L per doz., carriage free - strong plants grafted or on own 
roots. Orders booked now for delivery in October. One each 
Aline Sisley (or Mardchal Niel), Safrano (or Gloire de Dijon), 
Devoniensis, Homdre, Jean Ducher, Madame Falcot, Madame 
Margottin. Marie Gull lot. Perfection de Monplaisir, Perle de 
Lyon, Perle dea Jardins, Souvenir d uo Ami.—H. SCHMEL¬ 
ZER & CO., 71, Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 

C HRISTMAS ROSES (Helleborus niger), 

Is. 6<L per dozen plants ; 10s. per 100; carriage free; 
postal order.— H. SOHMELZER & CO., 71, Waterloo Street, 
Glasgow._ 


PALMS! PALMS! PALMS !-Three distinct 

A varieties of these charming and valuable plants sent car¬ 
riage paid on receipt of 2s.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road, 
Primrose Hill, London._ 

P ANSY SEED saved from choice named 

varieties, 6<L and Is. per packet, post free.—Address, 
ANTHONY CULLEN, Gresham Road, Staines, Middlesex. 


IV/TEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE. —The earliest, 

ALL the largest, the finest in existence. Should be 
grown by all market gardeners. A correspondent writes under 
date June 12,1882: ”1 have cut Cabbages since April 20 
from the seed you sent me last year, and have an abundance 
of them left averaging from 4 lb. to 6 lbs. in weight." Price 
Is. per oz. (post free). Special price per lb. on application.— 
STUART k MEIN, Kelso, N.B._ 

ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. — Strong 

il Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn-flowering 


POR PRESENT SOWING.—24 packets choicest 

A varieties, perennials and biennials, paper on cultivation, 
*c., 2s. 2d. free; half. Is. 2d. free.-F. B. BAILEY, Seeds- 
inan, 4, Market Street, Westhoughton, ne ar Bolton. _ 

XTOW READY.—Asters, Stocks, Lobelias, Pe- 

Xv rilla, Ciueraria maritima, and Chrysanthemum Bur- 
ridgeanum, 60 for la; Verbenas, la 2d. doz.; Fuchsias, 
Ia2d.—H. ROWLAND, Prince of Wales I load, Norwich. 

k Digitized by »Q10 


HOME-GROWN SEEDS 

Mr. O. Evans, Wells, saya “ King's Champion Cabbage is 
the best grown, and /or earliiness none can compete with it.” 
King's Champion Cabbage, the earliest, largest, and best, 

la per ounce, 6d. per packets 

Giant Rocca Onion, improved stock, finest and.best, 10d. 
per ounce, 6d. per packet. 

King's Winter Cos Lettuce, the best In cultivation, 6d. and 
la per packet. 

King’s Snowball Turnip, very quick growing, and white as 
snow, 4<L per ounce. 

China Rose Radish, splendid for winter use, 6d. per onnoe. 

JOHN K. KING, Royal Seedsman, 

Coffgeahal], Essex. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF FERNS. 

H AVING a Splendid stock, we offer 100 Stove 

and Greenhouse Ferns and Selaginellas in 50 species 
and varieties, nice healthy plants, for 42s.; 50, in 50 varieties, 
25s.; 50, in 25 varieties. 21s. ; 25 for 10s. 6d.; 12 for 4a or 6s 
Special trade list on application. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE, NEAR MANCHESTER. 


JOHN QUEEN 

Begs to offer the following, post or carriage free, for cash 
with order. All plants sent by poet are carefully packed in 
tin cases, with damp moss, which is the only sure and safe 
method. Catalogue free for a penny stamp. 

Zonal Pelargoniums (for pot 
culture), 6 extra fine var. 
for 3s.; 6 finest new 
var. for 5s. 

Charles Darwin (new), 
first-class certificate of 
R.H.S., 2s. each. 

La France, rich violet- 
solferino, 2 b. each 
Foliage Geraniums, 6 beauti¬ 
ful var. for 2s. 

Show Pelargoniums, 6 va 
for 2s. 

Scented-leaf Geraniums, 3 
vars. for Is.; 6 vara, for 2s. 
Begonias, winter flowering, 
3 var.. la 6d. 

Alpine Auriculas, 2s. 6& doz. 
Fuchsias, 12 exhibition var., 
very choice, for 4s. 6d. ; 
6 exhibition var. for 
2s. 6d.; 12 fine decora 
tive var. for 2s. 6d.; 6 
decorative var. for ls.6d. 
Trumpeter, new, Is. each 
Phlox (herbaceous), named 
var., 4s. 6d. doz. 
Sparmannia africana, 6d. each 
Passiflora ccerulea, 6d. each 
Scarlet Musk, 2 for la 
Stephanotis floribunda, la 
each 

Tacsonia Van Volzeml, 6d. 


Double white Primula, of 
which, says The Garden, no 
better or more useful sort 
has yet been raised; all true 
from cuttingB (not seed¬ 
lings), 9d. each, 6a per doz. 

Primula flmbriata globosa, 
.improved strains of fine 
compact growth, with finest 
fringed flowers, la 6d. and 
2s. per doz. 

Primula filicifolia, beautiful 
Fern-leaved varieties, very 
ornamental, 2s. and 2s. 6a. 
per doz. 

Cinerarias (Carters’ superb 
strain), none better grown, 
la Cd. and 2s. doz. 

Lobelia fulgens, splendid in 
the autumn either in pots 
or the border, flowers veiy 
rich cardinal colour, 9d. 
each; 3 for 2s.; 6s. per doz. 

Coleus, 6 beautiful high 
coloured vara foi la 3d. 

6 magnificent new vara, 
for 2a 6d. 

Doily Varden (new, 1882), 
good plants, 6a each. 

Polyanthus, cboloe mixed. 
Is. doz. 

Carnation Souvenir de la Mai 
maison, 2s. each v 

Plumbago capensis, 6d. each. 


OTRAWBERRY PLANTS. - MARSHAL 

aJ MACMAHON.—'This is without doubt one of the very 
best Strawberries in cultivation, either for forcing or for the 
garden. It is very hardy and prolific, wonderfully compact 
in habit, while the fruit ib good in flavour and of a particular 
bright and pleasing colour: highly reoommended; 6s. per 
100, Is. 3d. per doz. PRESIDENT, a well-known favourite. 
6s. per 100, Is. 3d. doz. S.r Joseph Paxton, a most useful 
variety, forces well, and is a great cropper, 6s. per 100, Is. 3d. 
per doz. Vicomtesse Hdricart de Thury, 6s. per 100, Is. 3d. 
per doz. James Veitch, one of the largest in cultivation, 6s. 
per 100, Is. 3d. per doz. 

JOHN GREEN, 

The Floral Nurecrlep, Iborpe, Norwich 


Ferns I Ferns 11 Beautiful Ferns 111 
THE CELEBRATED DEVONSHIRE FERN 

A PACKET, containing twenty of these most beautiful 
plants, many varieties, named, suitable for window gardening, 
table decoration, &c.. together with full printed cultural 
directions and ample instructions for ma king rockeries and 
Wardian and other Fern cases. Price Is. 3d., free. ENGLISH 
MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS (Asplenium Aaiautum nigrum), 
healthy plants, 9d. per dozen, free. 100 large assorted roots, 
5a. 6d., not to include carriage.—J. SEWARD, Fernist, Barn- 
Staple, _(3052 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

Special List (August, 1882), now ready. 

THE LARGEST STOCK in the greatest ntun* 

A her of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and green¬ 
house cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and other 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send far above list 
before buying elsewhere. Post free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FEBN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots. 

Seller's selection, 30s. per dozen.' Purchaser's ditto, 36s. ” 
The above comprise all the best English and French raised 
Hybrid Perpetuate, Perpetual Poly&ntha, Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
and Perpetual Moss. 

Roses ol 1881 

Of above-named classes, 18s. to 24s. per dozen, in poll. 

Choice Roses. 

Tea-soented, Hybrid Tea, Noisette, China, Bourbon, 
18s. to 24s. per dozen ; strong plants, in pots. 

Descriptive List on application. 

RICHARD SMITH & OO,, 

NURSERYMEN AND SEED MERCHANTS, 

W ORCEST SB • 


rjHOICE PLANTS CHEAP. -Cinerarias sturdy 

V plants, ready to pot on, raised from aeeds med 
the best plants of Button's, Daniels', and the newFWk 
strain, 12 for Is. 6d. ; Primulae, Veitch'* andCarteTz m 
ls.6d.: Coleus, best varieties, 2s. doz , name?KJw 
borough Standard of last week, July 29, in reporting £ 
Whittlesey Horticultural Society 3 Show, held July 27V« e 
“No one could pass without noticing and admirinif ti 
unrivalled display of Coleuses made by Mr. James 1 on., 
who seems to have made these beautiful plants hia^w.-u 
study, for among the seventy-five varieties which he 
there were many that we had never seen before Th'ir 
novelty was only equalled by their brightly-colonml 
tinselled foliage, the inoBt imposing specimen perhswt 
ing a seedling of his own, named Major Graham " Choice 
Gloxinia seedlings, 2s. 6d. per dozen.—JAMES L00M>\ 
Registrar of Births, Whittlesey. Peterboro'. 


OTRONG PLANTS.for succession of Veitrl, s 
D ’ Autumn Giant and Snow's Winter White Cauliflov.i, 


aim win be, uu. iw , utr»», uuuib, uu. iw; IBDDBge, will 

late, and red pickling, Rosette and hardy green tW 
wort, Couve Troncliuda, green curled, Thousand-headed 
and variegated Kale, Covent Garden Brussels HprouU. 4d 
100, 3s. 1000, 25 b. 10,000 ; extra curled Parsley, Sage, Tbyiur 
Is. 20, 4 b. 100; fine Globe Artichoke plants, 2a 6d. dui 
9s. 6d. 100; on rail.—EDWARD LEIGH, Wrotham Fun.’ 
Dunsfold. Godaiming._ 


(]Ui.Xl.NUS of double-flowered zonal Pelargo- 
VJ aiums, should be rooted at once to insure sucres 
Twelve varieties from my splendid collection (noticed in Oak- 
dic nino, July 1) for 2s.; Adeline Blanchard, the most u. t - 
ful white, 2s. 6d. per doz.; twelve choice single vaiMa, 
Is. 64; all true to name: post free for cash.—W. MAYO, 
Florist, Ac., Perry Barr, Birmingham. _ (3(® 


pHEAP. healthy surplus plants and seedling. 
VJ Gloxinias. 5s. doz.: Achimenes, seedling Gloxinias, scar¬ 
let Passion Flower, Carnations, Is. 6<L doa; Mimuius, 
Petunias, Tobacco, 6d. doz.; Pansies, 44 doz ; Grecnhouw 
Orchids, 2s. 6d. each; Poinsettias, 64 each; Begonias, 
4d. each. Orders over 2s. 6<L free.—SURGEON, 7, Fowtrv 
croft Road, Clapton, London. _ (3058 


GENUINE GARDEN SEEDS for present sow 

U ing.—CAS BON & SON, Seedsmen, Millfield, Peterbuo' 
solicit a trial of their genuine garden seeds, ail poet lr«*. 
Red Italian Tripoli Onion, per oz 8d. ; White Italian Tnpdi 
Onion, 9d.; Early Six-week Turnip, 3d.; Caabon'g Lilly 
Nonsuch Cabbage, 94; All the Year Round LeUure, i*r 
packet, 3d.; Bath Cos Lettuce, very hardy, 3d. Packet of neb 
of the above free for Is. 6(1. 


PLUMBAGO CAPENSIS. - Lovely blue 

A flowers, cool greenhouse climber, or for pot culture, sre 
Gardknino Illustrated, April 29, p. 96. Nice rxW 
plants, three for Is.; larger in bloom, two for Is.; extra large 
from 6-in. pots, Is. 9d. each ; free; postal orders pref erred.- 
CASBON ft SON. Florist*. Millfield, Peterborough._ 


UANSILS.—Nine dozen well-rooted plants, in- 
J. eluding twelve each black, white, bronze, yellow, blur, 
purple, fancy, and mixed, post free for 3s. 64 ; half, 2i. ii 
—J. GALVIN, Mount Talbot Nurseries, Roscommon. 


T ILIUM MARTAGON ALBOM.- This rare 

J-l white Lily, splendid bulbs, 3s. and 2z 64 each, post frre 
Apply to JOHN JOYCE, Ballinacurra Post Office, Co. 

ork. [3uS 


DANSIES ! PANSIES !!—Cuttings struck now 

J- will bloom this autumn; 24 cuttings iu 12 beaut ful 
varieties, correctly named, ouk sklectiox, post free {<* 
-WM. SANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, Staffonlshin- 


C\ ARNATION CUTTINGS,handsome variety 

VJ including the old Scarlet Clove, all beautifully douUr. 
• 10d., or 12 for Is. 6d., free.—C. CURTOIS, Brothertuft, 
_|3MZ 


6 for 
Boston. 


DLOWERS all winter, by planting Staleys 
JL large-petailed Wallflower ; a bed in bloom on Declarer 
10 was beautiful; also Caunell's prize double Wallflower; 
plants, 12 of each , 2 s,, free.—JOHN R, FLOWER, Reta rd. 

rjINERARIAS, choicest strain. Strong plants, 
G post free, Is. doz; 6s. 100. - HENRY GODFREY 
Nurseryman, Stourbridge. 


7UTANURE.—To farmers and market gardeners. 
J-'J- —The South London .Tramways Company is prspsrfi 
to receive tenders for manure. 1, at per horse per w<-i 
bedded on sawdust; 2, at per horse per week bedded on peat 
moss ; 3, at per ton bedded on sawdust; 4, at per ton treld-J 
on peat moss. To be cleared from the Company* <kpou 
Queen s Road, Batteraea, and Clapham Junction, S.W -For 
further particulars address H. CAMERON RICHARDSOb. 
Esq.. Secretary London Tramways Company, 7, Drapers 
Gardens, London, E.C. 


OULPHOLINE LOTION.-An external Cure 

W for Skin Diseases.—There is scarcely any eruption but 
will yield to SULPHOLINE and fade away in a lew days. 
Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vaneh 
as if by magic; while old skin disorders, that hare 
sufferers far years, however deeply rooted, Sulpholuie wiu 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcnhe which 
cause these unsightly, irritable affections, and always pro¬ 
duces a clear skin. SulphoUne Lotion is sold by Chemist?. 
Bottles, 2 b. 9d. 


THE international champagne 

A CIDER and PERRY, awarded many prizes, being male 
from the pure juice of the Apple and Pear; delicious and 
effervescent. Best beverages for balls, picnics, suppers, or 
any occasion as substitute for champagne, to cheap brand* 
of which it is much superior. Is attractively labelled aud 
foiled. Two qualities, gold and silver foil. Last auttm.ni 
vintage now ready. Also DRAUGHT CIDER and PEB1. >. 
sweet or dry, in casks all sizes.—J. WATKINS, Cider Maker, 
Pomona Farm, Withington Station, near Hereford 


Ofi non PARROTS imported annually .-A 
OUjvUU beautiful African grey, with crimson tad, 
sent to any address, package included, for 15s. If not satis¬ 
factory on receipt money returned. A host of other sux*. 
Beautiful Singing Canaries, small foreign birds, pet Mon¬ 
keys, Tortoises, Peacocks' feathers, 5000 Parrot cage*, and 
fresh arrivals daily. The Grey Parrot—the Thirty Guinrt 
Bird—that took the two first prizes at the Surrey Show m 
1878 and 1881, was purchased from me a young bird. 
WILLIAM CROSS, largest importer in the world, Liver¬ 
pool. __ 


Robinson, at the Offioe, §7, Southampton Street, in tt« 
Parish.of St. Paul. Covent Garden, in the City of Westmm^. 
Saturday, August 6,1831. 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. 

REGISTERED FOR 1RAN8MI8SION AUK' AD. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF 

■U FLOWERS for screens and scrap books ; 100 for 15s., 
fifty for 9s., twelve for 2b. 6d. Specimen plate post free for 3d. 
—7 h e PfbLiMiKK. 37, Southampton Street, Covent Carden. 

lflflHERBACEOUS ar.d ALPINE PLANTS 

iUO for 25s.—Richard Smith & Co.’s selection of the 
Above contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of i 
vautiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as | 
to produce flowers and render the garden attractive all 
through the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD i 
•M1TH k CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 

P|KEEPERS for Walls, Trellises, &c., in great l 

^ variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly j 
object may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list I 
»cd advice on application —RICHARD SMITH & CO., I 
X inerymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 


QTRAWBERRIES.—Strong roots for present 

V planting and for fruiting next year, 4s. per 100. Descrip¬ 
tive list andprice for plants in pots for forcing on applica¬ 
tion.-RICHARD SMITH & CO., Nurserymen and Seed 


tion.—RICHARD SMITH Si CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. 

QRAPE VINES and ORCHXRD ~HOUSE 

V TREES IN POTS.—Grape Vines, extra strong, short- 
foinfod, and well ripened ; planting canes, 3s. 6d. to 5s. each ; 
eitra strong fruiting canes, 7s. 6d. to 10s. Orchard-house 
trees, fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Plums, Cherries, Pears, Armies, and Figs. De¬ 
scriptive price list for Id. stamp —RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
Jmrrerjmon and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

TJXsURPASSED SEEDS for present sowing 

of the choicest kinds of Cabbages, Onions, Cauliflowers, 
tc., at moderate prices ; see descriptive list, free on applica¬ 
te®-— RICHARD SMITH & CO., Seed Merchants and 
anisrrymen, W orcester._ 

80 nnn C L EMATISlN POTS of all the 

UV/jUUV/ finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flower* of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
wry shade, from pure white to the darkest purple) for climb- 
and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. j>er dozen, strong plants; 
descriptive list on application.—RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
hmserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

ftEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Reduced 

price*.—Four of the most magnificent varieties in culti- 
ntion-Lady Melbourne, Kaempferi, Delicata, Bend Or, 3s. 6d. 
the four, or Is. each. Older varieties, 500 distinct (including 
L0 Pompones), strong rooted plants. Is. 6d. dozen, 10s. 100; 
lirgf-r plants, by rail, 2s. 6d. dozen, 15s. 100; cuttings9d. do/., 
«• ICO. These price* for remainder of this season, and for 
ay selection. Catalogue one stamp.—N. DAVIS, 66, Warner 
Read, Camberwell, London._' 

J WALLACE’S (F.R.B.S.) Prize Chrysanthe- 

7.* . mums, 500 varieties, 2s. dez. Prize Fuchsias, including 
Ijzzie Vidler and Trumpeter and all new varieties, 2s. doz.; 
Jjh the new Coleus of 1881, 2s. doz.; choice Auriculas, 2s. doz. 
with order.—Rose Nursery, Abbotts L angley, Herts. 

fJHR. LORENZ, Seed Grower and Merchant, 

V John Street (100-103), Erfurt. Germany, respectfully in¬ 
cites his friends to visit his establishment, where the highly 
beautiful Gaillardia picta var. Lorenziana, raised and intro- 
1 ' • <1 by him last year, is now in full flower. 

nOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

'J Patent Process. July 1, 1882. In consequence of the 
pf»t scarcity of husks, from this date prices will be as 
fallows; Sacks, Is. 6cL each ; 10 sacks, 13*. ; 15 sacks, 18s. ; 
jC racks, 23s. ; 30 sacks, 30 b. (all sacks included). Truck-load, 
free on rail, £2. Limited quantities of P.M. special quality 
granulated, in sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (two prize medals). 
Terms, strictly cash with order.—CHUBB, ROUND & CO., 
Fibre Works. Wewt Ferry Road. M iliwall. London, E. _ 

PANSIES.—1J0 stout, well-rooted plants, post 

7* carefully packed. 2s. 6d., viz., ten each, separate, 

bcouze, quadricolor, fancy, purple, black, yellow, white, light 
wire, black blue, and gold-margined, mixed, 2s. per 100.— 
J W GALVIN, Mou nt Talbot, Roacom mon._[3092 

PANSY SEED saved from choice named 

jrarietie*. 6d. and Is. per packet, post free.—Address, 
ANTHONY CULLE N, Gre s ham Road . St aines , Middlesex. 

QCARLET MUSK, 3 for la. ; Begonia Welto- 

T niensis, 4 for Is.; double Petur.’a (Crimson King), 3 for 
k ~W . K. BOYC E , 14, Glouces ter Road, Holloway, N. [3093 

ITOSE! HOSE! HOSE !-Patent Red Rubber 

Garden Hose, stands severe tests of Government Depart¬ 
ments, thus proving superiority of quality. Lasts four times 
•« kog as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter in weight, 
greater in strength, and cheaper in the long run than any 
other hose for garden use. A correspondent writes, "I have 
bail a length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine years, and 
•t » now as good as ever ” Private customers supplied at 
trade prices.- Samples and prices of MERRY WEATHER A 
SOKti, Manufacturer?, C3, Long Acre, W.G. 


rjHRISTMAS ROSES.—Beautiful hardy white 

VJ flowers from Christmas to Lent* one plant, 7d. ; six, 
2s. 6d.; twelve, 4s. 6d.; now ready, cash with order; carriage 
l aid.—GIBBS k CO.. Wood*ridge, Suffolk. 

WlNlTHl - FLOWERING' TREE CARNA- 

*» TION8.—The six best sorts for variety of colour and 
fragrance. La Belle, The Bride, Miss Jolliffe, Vulcan. M. 
Laldfrin, Garibaldi, price 3s. 9d.—GIBBS & CO., Woodbridge. 

r pUBEROCSBEGONIAS.-Stronghealthy})lants 

X from the best named sorts to flower this season, 6 for 
3s. 3d., assorted colours. Specimen for 8 stamps.—GIBBS 
& CO., Woodbridge. Suffolk. 

TU1COTJANA LONGIFLOFA. - Plants Is. 

J-l each ; seed 7d. per pkt. A deliciously fragrant plant 
with pure white flowers ; one will scent a whole house; easily 
cultivated ; almost perpetual bloomer. — GIBBS A CO.. 
Woodbridge, Suffolk^_ 

plNERARIAS, strong plants, Is. 3d. per dozen, 
V-/ fr< e, Coveut Garden strain.—GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. __ 

pRlMULAS, finest fringed red and white, seed 

A. Cd. per packet: Fern-leaved variety, most beautiful, 
white and red, seed bd. per packet; double Primula Betd, Is. 
per packet; coccinea, with beautiful pearlet flowers, new 
Is. CcLper packet. — GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS I PRIMULAS !- 

J- R. W. BEEDELL’S noted strain, same as sent cut in 
previous years. Is. 6d. per doz., 10s. per ICO, 90s. per 1C00; 
Cinerarias same price. Post free, seed of the above, 2s. Cd. 
and Is. 6d. per j acket. Testimonial.—" Eastern Villa, 
Havant, Hants.—"Dear Sir,—The Primulas and Cinerarias 
I had of ytu were the finest I have ever seen, both for size 
and colour. Seme of the blooms of both kinds measured 
2} to 21 in. across —Yours, Ac., J. Collins, April 29, 1882.” 
—R. W. BKEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, Su rrey. 

G LOXINIAS from as fine a strain as possible 

to buy. Is. 6d. per dozen, 10s. per 100. Begonias, tuber¬ 
ous-rooted, will fl ower this season, 2 for Is.; Myrtles, 2 for Is., 
cuttings, 9d. doz.; Lavender, Is. per doz.; Nicotiana longi- 
flora, 2 for Is. All post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nur¬ 
series. Wallington, Surrey. 

NTEW COLEUS OF THIS YEAR.-Lady 

J-* Marjory Gordon, Crimson Velvet, Dolly Varden, Ada 
Sentance, Mrs. Steddall, Edith Sentance, Miss Simpson, Mrs. 
Vaughan, Mrs. JohnPawle, Is. each, post free. Coleus of last 
year: Matterhorn, Choulex, Monte Fleury, Aubonne, (’billion, 
6d. each. The Demon Coleus, Is. each.—ROBERT W. 
BKEDELL. The Nurseries. Wallington. 

■DUCHSIAS, twelve best named varieties, 
J- Buch as Lucy Fmnis, Purple Prince, Ac., for 2s.; Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns,4 for Is.—now is the time to pot them ; Auriculas, 
from prize strain, 4 for Is.; Cotton Lavender, an old favourite, 
4 for Is. ; Solarium Empress (new), 4 for Is. ; Golden Euony- 
mus, 4 for Is. ; Pansies, Fancy Belgian, Is. per doz. ; Pansies, 
Show, Is. per doz. ; Pansies. Earl of Beaconsfield (new), Is. Gd. 
per doz. ; Piles muscosa (Artillery plant). 3 for Is. ; all post 
free.— R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. 

H YDRANGEA, pink and white, two for Is., 

post free: Christmas Roses, two for Is., post free; 
double Neapolitan Violets, six for Is., post free ; Anemone 
japonica, rosea, and alba, two for Is. 6d., post free ; Lobelia 
cardinalis, three for Is., post free. All plants post free 
over Is. — ROBERT W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, 
Wallington, Surrey._ 


HUT FLOWERS FOR DECORA-TION.-To 

the trade or others. Large and varied assortim nt i f 
cut flowers, carefully incked t* travel any distance, made up 
in 5«., 10 r. , and 20s. packages, to order; satisfaction guanui 
teed.—T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, Ux 
bridge. __ 

"DOfcES.—From a collection of ^00 varieties; 
-Lb buds or grafts. Is. dozen; 6s. 100—T. J. HAWKINS 
F.R.H.S., Hillin gdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

GARDENIA.—A few plants of this beautiluliy 
VJ scented flower; 2s. each.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge. 

pYCLAMEN, finest strain grown : large bulls, 

5a. dozen ; small ditto, 2s. Cd. dozen.-T. J. HAWKINS, 
F.R.H.S., Hil lingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

plNERARlA.—Exhibition varieties, ready hr 

flowering pots, Is. Cd. dozen. lCs. 100; carefully pari*d 
in postal boxes.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, l x- 
brjdge.___ 

PRIMULAS. — Finest fringed varieties fr< in 

-L fhow flowers; strong plants. Is. 6d. drzeD, lCs. lit’, 
carefully packed in postal boxes.—T. J. HAWKINS, Li • 
lingdon Heath. Uxbridge. _ 

7ASMJNK — Cuttings iitm this liautin) 
U creeper, Cd. dozen. — T. J. HAWKINS, llillingu. n 
Heath, Uxbridge. 


\M ALLFLOW ER, Harbinger or Blocd-ie« ; 

"" large plant*. 2s. ICO; 15a. lOOO.-T. J. HAWKlh : . 
Hillingdon Heath. U xbridge. _ 

pOLEUS.—A fine collectsn cf HU variant, 

vJ large plants. 2s. dqg. : cuttings of ditto. Is. do?.- 7. 
J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

TV/TYRTLE.—Cuttings strike easily now; St, 

171 doz.—T. J. HAWKINB, Hillingdon llrath, U>I ri< t ., 

pARNATlON and P1COTEE.—Finest stiair, 

strong little plants, 5s. per 100 — T. J. HAW Kll.t , 
F.R.H.S.. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

PINKSTTINKS! PINKS .-White and K« <*, 

X large plants, 2a. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillii j • 
don Heath, Uxbridge._ 

H oneysuckle.— stiong cuttings, tkl. dozt r. 

—T, J, H AWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

H OLLYHOCK. — Best strain, Is. dozen.— 

T. J. HAWKINB, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

■DUCBSl AS.—Choicest vaiieties in full flew or 
J- Cs. per doz., carefully packed.—T. J. HAWKINS, Uil 
lingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

HUTTINGS.—Azalea, 9d. per dozen ; variegated 

\J Geraniums, Is. per dozen; plain ditto, 9d. per aozei ; 
Fuchsias, 9d. ner dozen ; Calceolarias, 5s. per 100.—T. J. 
H AWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, U x bridge. _ 

QTRAWBERRIES 1 S'iKAWBEKKl Efc i! 

O STRAWBERRIES ! !!—New beds cannot be made ti o 
early. Runners of Sir JoBenh Paxtcn, James Veitch. Bla< k 
Prince, Ne Plus Ultra, President, Dr. Hogg, or Sir Charles 
Napier, 3s. per 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge. _ 
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R W. BEEDELL’S SEEDS for present sow- 

t ing, of best strains only: Pansy, Fancy Belgian, per 
packet, 7d.; Pansy, Show, per packet, 7d.; Viola coraula. Yd. 
per packet; Calceolaria, prize strain, 7d. per packet; Gloxinia, | 
prize Btrain, 7d. per packet; Gold-laced Polyanthus, tkl. per 
packet; Canterbury Bell?, choice mixed, per packet, 6d.; 
Cottagers’ Stock, choice mixed, per packet, 6d. : Intermediate 
stock, choice mixed, r>er packet, 6d. ; Sweet Williams, choice 
mixed, per packet, td. ; all post-free.—R. W. BEEDELL, 
The N urs eries, Wellin g ton, Surrey. _ 

HI SHU R ST COMPOUND.—Used by many of 

VJ the leadinggardeT)»-r8Bincel859againstredBpider,mildcw, 
thrips, gTcenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. 
to the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
dressing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre¬ 
parations intended to supersede it. In boxes. Is., 2s., 10s. 6d. 

AMERICAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

■tx CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter s brush on 
Gishurst Compound, and working the lather into the infected 

part _ __ 

pISHURSTINE keej'R feet dry, softens hard 

VJ boots, preserves leather, takes a polish. Inboxes, 6d. and 
Is. each. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle Company 
(Limited). Retail by Seedsmen and Oilmen. Complaint* are 
made of difficulty in getting Gishurstine. Some leading 
nurserymen have put it on their lists; others are request* d 
to do so. _ 


QEEDS ! SEEDS !! SEEDS ! ! ! — Sow now, 

O Wullflower (Harbinger or Blood-red); large packet, Cd. 
Cyclamen grandifloruni, 2s. packet; Primula, finest strain, If. 
packet.-T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., HUlingdou Heath, 
Uxbrid ge . ___ 

PELARGONIUMS (Regal, Show, and Fancy 7 . 

X Cuttings from the choicest varieties, Is. 3d. per dozen.— 
T. J. HAWKINS. F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

PHRYSANTHEMUMS! CHRYSANThT- 

U MUMS!! CHRYSANTHEMUMS!!! — One of tie 
finest selections; 200 varieties. Strong plants ready 1 • r 
blooming pots, 4s. doz. ; 30s. 100; very cheap.—T. J. HAV - 
KINS, F.R.H .S., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

PUONYMUS (Gold, Silver, and Plain).— 

XI Sturdy little plants of this very choice shrub, gold and 

silver varieties, 2s. dozen ; plain ditto, 1 b. €d. dozen — T. J. 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbr id ge. _ 

QOLANUM, or Christmas Cherry. — Nothii g 

O better or so pretty for winter use. Nice little plantb 


KJ better or so pretty for winter use. .Nice little plantb 
Is. 6<L dozem-T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

WHITE CLOVES! WHITE CLOVES!!— 

ff The new hybrid white (Mrs. Sinkins) is the largest, 
earliest, freest growing, and flowering variety in cultivation ; 
blooms 3 in. in diameter, beautifully full and rosette-like ; 
flowers from May till November; 90,000 now ready. Bushy 
plants, one year old, not mere rooted cuttings, 6«. per 
dozen ; extra strong, 6s. per dozen ; also cuttings per 100 or 
1000.—W. WEALE, Taplow, Bucks. 
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W. CLARK’S 

PATENT GRASS CUTTER 


(The best Burner in the World). 


WRIGHT & BUTLER’S 

« MULTUM IN UNO ” 

DUPLEX. 


Tina useiui macume udcu -~~ 

i, lt rg Round Flower Beds, and places where the Lawn Mower 
cannot reach ; will trim Shrubs, Ivy. and Creepers. It is not 
intended to supersede the Lawn Mower, but to supplement 
its use, and from tho many and varied uses to which it can 
be applied will be found one of the most economical mveu- 
tionsever offered to the public. It is sent with long handles. 
It is sold in two sizes, 8 in. and 12 in. Prices :8m., 16s.. 

in 91 a 

To tie obtained from all Ironmongers in the United King¬ 
dom, and from the patentee, 

W. CLARK, 528, OXFORD ST., LONDON- 

NEAR THE MARBLE ARCH. 


I ms. 11 lira, uo 1US , DU IDE. 1 CVt 

Pkts.,1s.,bags,2s.6d. 4s.6d. 7s.6d. 12s.6d. 20s. 

OLAY & LEVESLBY, 

Temple Mill Lane , Stratford, London , f, 


Self-Fillingf. Self-FeedingT- 

Self-Lighting. Self-Extlnguial 

It indicates whon the Oil Vessel is FulL 
Secured by THREE Separate Patents. 


FIRST PRIZE MELBOURNE EXHIBITION, 


Success and Economy in the Garden 

Emancipation from thk Duno Heap. 

A GENUINE FERTILISER, PRODUCING TO PERPXCTIOS 

FLOWERS, I FRUIT, 

FOLIAGE, I VEGETABLES 


To be bad Retail of all Ironmongers and Lamp Dealers. 
See you get the right article, which has “Wriqht a 


THE SOIL ENRICHER. 

A genuine Fertiliser, clean, dry, and always ready for gat 
den or conservatory 

Manufactured solely by M A ILL ARD k STRAWSON, 
Chemical Manure Works, NEWBURY. 


of fruit."—Signed, Char. Howe, Head Gardener, Beuhaui 
Park. , 

Sold in Shilling Bags. 7 lb. bags 2s .; cwf. 20t. 

Special quotations for bulk. Retail of all Chemists, Floruts 
and Stores. 


Please send for Price Lists. 

115, 110, and 117, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

SOLID&TUBULAR BAR FENCING 


Iron Hurdles, Garden Seats, &c., &c. 


Boulton & Paul, Norwich 

HORTICULTURAL ENGINEERS. 


THt BRADGATE PARI 
SEAT. 


Those frames are made of the best lied Deal thoroughly well 
seasoned Lights, 2 in. thick, and are so made that they can be 
put together in a few minutes by the gardener without 
screws. Glazed with 21-oz. British sheet glass, and painted 
four coats. Delivered free to any station in England and 
Wales. 

1 light, 6 ft. by 4 ft. .. £2 2s. Od. Packing case .. 4s. Od. 

2 „ 6ft. by 8 ft. . £310s. Od. „ „ 5s. Od. 

3 ,, 6 ft by 12 ft... £417s. 6d. .6». Od. 

Half allowed for packing case returned, carriage paid. 

Lights only, 6 ft. by 4 ft., painted 4 coats and glazed .. Ifs 
„ „ „ painted and unglazed .. 6s 

Always in stock. 

Messenger & Go., Loughboro’, Leicestershire 


CONSERVATORIES, ORCHID HOUSES, PEACH 
HOUSES, GKEKN1IOUSKS, Ac. 


CATALOGUES, 12 STAMPS. LISTS, POST FREE. 


INDEPENDENT SLOW 
COMBUSTION BOILER FOR 
SMALL GREENHOUSES. 
TO HEAT BY HOT-WATER, RE¬ 
QUIRING NO BRICKWORK. 

’ II. I;: " green- 

for quick heating or slow com- 

onrl will 


Illustrated Catalogue of Hurdles, Gates, and all kinds of 
Iron and Wire Fencing, Ac., free on application. 


r 4 Specially adapted for small 
houses; 

bustion. ^- ---... 

properly for twelve hours. Mat., _ 

strong wrought iron cylinder set in a cast- 
i'I iron base, with fire bars and sliding door. 


VICTORIA WORKS, Wolverhampton. 


And 3, Crooked Lane, King William Street, London. E.C. 


FOUNTAIN JETS, 

R. BASKERVILL, 


Only one-tenth the cost of heating by 
gas, and much more effectual. Fitted 


MANUFACTURERS, 

NORWICH, 

OP IMPROVED 

GARDEN 

IMPLEMENTS 

Illustrated Catalogue 
free by post. 


gas, auu rnuen uiuru eueuiuui. r itwru 
with two 2-in. cast sockets, door for feed¬ 
ing, and socket fer smoke flue. 

CASH PRICE8, Carriage Paid, 
of Boiler complete, as shown in illustra¬ 
tion, but exclusive of piping. 


all kinds of FOUNTAIN JETS 


for Aquariums, Gardens, filumiiiationA ic. 
«$>] (Maker of Fairy Fountains to the Royal Poly 
r'flj technic Institution.) 

S 130, Newington Butts, SE. 

_ ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, ON E STAMP 

Amateur's Cheap Hot-water Apparatus 

flHAMPION BOILE-R bums 12 hours without 
L/ attention. Complete, size No. 1 , £3 15s. Gd.; no- s 
£4; No. 3, £4 5s. 6<L ; fco. 4, £4 13s 6tL To be «wn d 
operation. _ , , 

G. WILCOX & CO., 85, Old Street, 8k LofaJ_— 


Total 

Height. 


Diameter. 


Piping. 


Also makers of the following and every other class of boiler 
for heating by hot water :— 

THE PHCENIX SLOW COMBUSTION 
BOILER. 

To heat from 150 ft. to 500 ft. of 4-in. piping. 

LARGE UPRIGHT BOILERS, 

To heat from 500 ft. to 2000 ft. of 4-in. piping. 

PLAIN SADDLE BOILERS. 

To heat from 50 ft to 1000 ft. of 4-in. piping. 

OUR CELEBRATED CHECK-END 
SADDLE. 

To heat from 300 ft. to 3000 ft. of 4-in. piping. 

TERMINAL END BOILERS. 
HARNESS ROOM BOILERS, &c., &c. 


Amateur’s Hot-Water Apparatus. 

A CME Slow Combustion Boiler, pipes, m 

£L all fittings complete, ready for erection, from *3 1* 
Independent .Slow Combustion Star Boilers from 40 ^ esc 
Illustrated Lists free. ., _ „ 

CHAR. P. KINNELL k CO,. 31. Bankside, S £-__ 

■I-HE AMATEUR’S GUINEA CRATE ' 

± GARDEN POTS contains thirteen dozen IVi 
SAUCERS, and SEED PANS, from 3 in. to 8 im in to* 
including crate and carriage free to any goods 
England or Wales. Cash with order. N.B.— Twogoin 
crates will contain double value and pots up to w®- 
diameter.-JOHN MATTHEWS. Royal Potteries, 


E.C. Plans and Estimates on application. 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 

Cases, Is. each extra, allowed for when returned. 
Price 9s. 6d., I Price 9s. 6d. f 

234 squares, 94 by 6} 261 squares 84 by 6j 


(in one case). 
Best Quality. 


super-Mare. 


Price 9s. 6d., 300 squares, 8 by 6. 
Other sizes quoted for on application. 


QH non PARROTS imported annually.-] 
OUjUUU beautiful African grey, with ojmson 


jad Merohant, 


HENRY WAifl WRIGHT. Glass and 
Alfred Street, Boar Lane, L] 


Catalogues post free on application. 


sent-to any address, package included, for 15»- B not 
factory on receipt money returned. A host of other .< 
Beautiful Singing Canaries, small foreign birds, prt « 
keys, Tortoises, Peacocks’ feathers, 5000 Farrot^^;. . 
fresh arrivals daily. The Grey Parrot—the Thirty 0* 1 
Bird—that took the twe first prizes at the Surrey Slw 
1878 and 1881, was purchased from me a young wrt 
WILLIAM CROSS, largest importer in the world, Live 
pooL 


n ARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virj 
VJ Raffia, et ” ’ 


in Cork, Mats, 

JON & SCULL, 90, 


vT Raffia, etc. None cheaper.— WA r 
Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 


ARRANGING CUT FLOWERS. 

This is an operation about which much diver¬ 
sity of opinion exists, and which, in spite of all 
that has been said or written on the subject, 
appears far from reaching perfection, if we may 
take the cut flower arrangements of ordinary 
flower shows as an example of what is really 
the best way of utilising the material at hand, 
for one seldom finds an arrangement wherein 
the happy medium of having enough, but 
not too many, flowers has been hit. As a 
rule too many flowers are used, and by too 
many I mean when every flower does not get 
space to show itself without crowding, and by 
too fevr flowers I mean when the arrangement 
looks as if a scarcity of flowers prevailed, yet it 
is surprising how few flowers will make an 
effective stand if Grasses and foliage are liberally 
used. It is only by practice and repeated trials 
that cut flowers can be economically used, for 
the stand or vase must suit the habit of flowers 
to be arranged in it if a happy result is to fol¬ 
low, but a light arrangement will be in many 
cases greatly assisted by a firm immovable 
ground w T ork; for instance, in large vases, if a 
few sprays of Butchers Broom or any similar 
shrub are dropped in first, each spike or spray 
of flower will stand erect in its natural way as 
if growing without crowding on to its neighbour 
for support; and let me advise all interested in 
this subject to try a few'quite distinct, or novel, 
arrangements by cutting large spikes of any kind 
of flower, and dropping them into a stand to see 
if they look best isolated or contrasted, for some 
flowers gain and others lose in effect by contrast 
At this time of year single Dahlias make effec¬ 
tive stands; also the hardy Fuchsias cut in 
large spikes, using some of the very small- 
flowered ones for edgings, and the large- 
flowered ones for the centres. Very large 
trumpet vases look w T ell with foliage alone, 
using such as Cannas for the centre, and droop¬ 
ing sprays of Virginian Creeper, or any similar 
plant, for the margin. A few plumes of Pampas 
Grass or Arundo look well, and the large water¬ 
side Rush or Reeds have a good effect, and as 
the autumn advances, berry-bearing plants, such 
as Berberis, come in well, but it is best to avoid 
much mixing. Roses are too good for mixing, 
they not only do not mix well with other 
flowers, but even distinct colours look best kept 
separate; try a vase of Gloire de Dijon with 
shoots of its own, for garnishing, or those of the 
Banksian, and another vase of Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh or General Jacqueminot; you will not 
like mixed stands afterwards. Sweet Peas, Sw'ect 
Williams, Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, Phloxes, 
&c., all look best alone. If you want mixed 
stands, go in for Grasses, Cornflowers, Poppies, 
and wild flowers, and let one kind form the 
groundwork, and another the fringe or gar¬ 
nishing, while another of more stately growth 
rises up boldly in large spikes above it, as if 
growing, and let the feathery Grasses give a 
touch of lightness to the whole; avoid the in¬ 
describable mixture, as it fritters away a lot of 
good material to little or no purpose. And, above 
all, let every flower have room to show its in¬ 
dividual form and beauty, for crowding is the 
bane of floral decoration. J. Groom. 


7841.— Cacti for windows.— One of the 
best varieties of Cactus for a sunny window is 
Cereus flagelliformis, commonly called the Cat’s- 
tail Cactus ; well grown this is one of the hand¬ 
somest succulents we have, but being of droop¬ 
ing habit, it should be grown in a basket or the pot 
containing it should be suspended. The best way is 
to place the pot containing it in a wire basket, 
filling the space between the two with green 
Moss, and if a flat is placed underneath the pot 
it will catch the superfluous moisture. Like all 
succulents, it requires shifting but seldom, and, 
if supplied with a little manure water when 
making its growth, may be kept in the same pot 
for years. Flowers of a clear rosy pink, from 
wliich project masses of yellow stamens, are 
numerously produced, and, as the first ones are 
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expanding when the latest are but forming, the 
plants last in beauty for a considerable period. 
Some of the Echeverias are also excellent win¬ 
dow plants, notably E. retusa which flowers in 
winter, and is of remarkably easy culture; also 
metallica, with handsome bronzy leaves, but 
which requires a considerable amount of space ; 
secunda glauca and its variety major Cotyledon 
pulverulenta has handsome foliage, and there is 
also the Candle plant. Among show}’ species 
of Cactus may be mentioned Cercis speciocis- 
simus, and Mallesoni, which bear beautiful 
showy flowers, and any of the Echinocactus 
or Mammillaria family would do; wc would 
also advise you to try some of the Kalosanthes 
of which many beautiful varieties exist, amongst 
which may be mentioned coccinea, Phcenix, 
Doctor Regal, and grandiflora miniata. These, 
though not commonly grown in windows, are 
really very suitable where the sun comes in full 
force, as they demand much heat. Then we have 
the very popular Vallota purpurea (Scarborough 
Lily) which loves heat and light, and of which 
we would have at least half a dozen bulbs, as 
nothing can be more beautiful or brilliant when 
in bloom. Another fine succulent is Rochea 
falcata which has powdery foliage and large 
heads of bright orange-red flowers. This is a 
really striking plant, and of very simple culture. 
The above would form a good assortment, and 
comprise the cream of flowering succulents, they 
all demand light loam with a large amount of 
silver sand in it, ample drainage, and do not re¬ 
quire repotting more than once in three years. 
—J. CORNHILL. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


GARDEN SCREENS. 

In the thousands of new villas and terraces that 
spring up on all sides of our great capital, 
it is a daily recurring difficulty how best to 
divide our own little front garden from our 
neighbours. Hedges generally would take up 
too much room, and a wire fence is scarcely 
sufficient. The following suggestions are offered 
as an easy and inexpensive method. Supposing 
the length to be about 30 ft. and a fence of 
some kind placed to mark the dividing lines, 
then drive in four stout stakes at even distances 
in front of the fence, and just a little higher 
than the fence to break the even line. Imme¬ 
diately in front of this stake and about 2 ft. in 
advance drive another, and about half the 
height; this shorter stake must be strong enough 
to bear a good large flower-pot, or better still, 
a small barrel, such as Cranberries are im¬ 
ported in, sawn in half, thus making two very 
good receptacles for flower roots. Then be¬ 
tween these two stakes drive in two others some 
little distance apart, so as to form a tripod with 
the higher stake, tying them to it with a bit of 
wire, making them cross about 2 ft. from the top; 
at the foot of each stake plant some small-leaved 
Ivy, and a good sized Geranium in the flower¬ 
pot, water and train the Ivy plants carefully 
till they reach the top of their respective stakes, 
then pinch off the top, train the ivy to cover the 
flower pot, and in a very short space of time you 
will have a lovely Ivy bush completely hiding the 
stakes, and in winter substitute some hardy plant 
for the Geranium. Then, having completed your 
little Ivy clumps, train to some cover the fence 
between the clumps; this will give you little 
sheltered nooks between each Ivy bush, which 
may be made charming by planting a good 
sized Fern or half-hardy Palm,making the ground 
underneath gay with some low-growing bedding- 
plants, and if the Ivy be allowed to grow a little 
around the base of the clumps, bulbs may be 
planted to shoot up through it. I have seen 
early Tulips and Snowdrop growing from year 
to year beautifully in a thick bank of Ivy. By 
stopping the leading shoots of the Ivy as soon as 
they reach the top of the stakes a bush-like 
habit is induced, quite stiff little branches are 
formed, and the bushes flower and berry freely. 
By planting a Clematis here and there in the 
ground between the clumps of Ivy it will add 
much to the effect, but it will need careful 
training to keep it in order. C. A. K. 


Propagating 1 Violets —Now is the time 
to strike cuttings of these. The runners, which 
are often too freely produced, strike readily in a 
close cold frame. Those who show a tendency 
to form a terminal bud should be selected in 
preference to runners having a tendency to in¬ 
crease in length. Autumn-struck cuttings if put 
in about 3 in. apart, and within a few inches of 
the glass, produce an immense quantity of 
bloom in the late winter and early spring months. 
They can easily be accelerated or retarded by 
keeping on the lights or exposing them freely to 
the weather as ciicumstances demand. Of the 
single sorts, I prefer odoratissima, and of the 
double-flowered kinds, Marie Louise, a grand 
Violet, and the old Neapolitan.—J. E. 

The noble Stoneorop (Sedum spec- 
tabile). —This is now making a grand display, 
owing to its abundance of heads of large rosy 
blossoms. It is excellent for planting in hot, 
dry positions, where plants of a more tender 
character would dry up in a season like the 
present; in fact.it succeeds Lest in full exposure 
to the sunlight, and seems to enjoy drought. 
We have it planted in shallow soil at the foot 
of a wall facing south, and here it comes far 
deeper in colour and is more ttoriferous than 
when it is partially shaded and in rich deep soil. 
We also find it succeed well on root or rockwork 
in full exposure to sunshine, where it is difficult 
to get moisture-loving plants to exist; and the 
fact of its flowering when the usual occupants 
of such situations are destitute of flowers, makes 
it all the more valuable. For forming large 
masses, or as single specimens in succulent beds, 
it is invaluable; it is easily increased in spring 
by division of the roots, and it thrives in ordinary 
soil.—J. 

The Mountain Evening Primrose 

(CEnothera montana).—Few plants are more 
effective than this, its handsome yellow flowers 
being produced on established plants in great 
quantities. Though the blossoms individually do 
not last long, they are produced so freely in 
succession that, they may make a good display 
for many weeks. In character this CEnothera 
somewhat resembles (E. macrocarpa, and is well 
worth culture where a showy summer and 
autumn-flowering plant is required. It can be 
raised from seed or the roots may be divided. 

Double Rockets. —During August and 
September cuttings of these should be put in ; 
also plant out the side shoots in some fine soil, 
into which they soon root. There are two dis¬ 
tinct forms of the Double White as well as of the 
Double Purple Rocket in cultivation. The former 
is a tall-growing white, which turns to a pale 
flesh-colour with age ; the other is the old white 
variety, of dwarfer growth, and with smaller 
and more compact flowers. The latter is very 
scarce indeed. It can sometimes be met with in 
the neighbourhood of Manchester and elsewhere 
in the north, but it is little known in the south, 
where it does not flourish so well as the common 
variety. There is the old Purple Double Rocket 
and a free-growing dwarf form known as Com¬ 
pactness, which lias also larger and darker flowers. 
This can be easily propagated. During the 
autumn and winter months snails are very fond 
of the plants. They attack the white much more 
than they do the purple forms. 

Pentstemons from seed— In the month 
of February, 1881, I procured some Pentstemon 
seed, and sowed it with Asters, Zinnias, and 
other tender annuals under a glass-light in a cold 
frame, and after the annuals were all planted we 
took up the Pentstemons carefully and planted 
them as a back line between Phloxes, &c., in a 
mixed border that had been newly broken up, 
the soil being good and moist they grew rapidly 
and produced a few spikes of bloom, and as the 
winter was mild they continued to grow almost 
uninterruptedly and began to flower very early 
in spring, and for some time past they have 
yielded a great quantity of splendid spikes of 
flowers that are exceedingly well adapted for 
furnishing tall vases, and the colours are ex¬ 
tremely varied, ranging from brilliant scarlet to 
nearly white, and from dark purple to the 
palest pink. Many admirers of hardy flowers 
have thought we must have a collection of best 
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named varieties rather than the produce of a 
packet of seed, but the secret is in planting 
them in rich, unexhausted soil, and, of course, 
having a good strain of seed to begin with. 
How often do these lovely flowers get put into 
poor, poverty stricken soil, where a week’s drought 
linislies their floral beauty ; and seldom, indeed, 
do they get a chance of showing their full 
beauty and continuous habit of flowering to 
perfection. We know that beds are made up so 
as to keep tender bedding plants supplied with 
food of the best description, but only in very 
rare instances do the hardy brigade get any¬ 
thing of the sort. Give them an equal chance, 
and they will hold their own against all comers. 
—James Groom. 

A showy annual (Grammantlics gentia- 
noides).—Among annuals now in flower no 
brighter little gem exists in gardens than this ; 
it is even more beautiful than many mountain 
flowers so much prized by hardy plant lovers. It 
belongs to the Houseleek Order (Crassulacese), 
and is about the only showy annual in the 
family worth growing. It is a dwarf plant, with 
decumbent stems, reaching only about 3 in. in 
height, and forming dense rounded masses 
thickly studded in summer with bright orange- 
yellow blossoms, divided along the centre by a 
line of a darker hue which takes the form of 
the letter V. Altogether it is a charming little 



A showy annual (Grammnnthcs gentianoidcs). 


plant and one that can be grown to perfection 
without much trouble. It likes a light sandy 
soil, and should have the warmest spot in the 
garden, but in all cases thoroughly well drained 
as, being a native of the Cape of Good Hope, it’ 
is impatient of excessive moisture The peculi¬ 
arity about this little plant is that it expands 
its flowers only in fine weather and widest in 
full sunshine. It is a capital little subject for 
the rock garden, and we have seen it used with 
excellent effect as an edging for borders. It is 
easily raised from seeds sown in slight heat 
early in spring, and the seedlings planted out 
in early May. Seeds of this little plant will be 
well worth lookingafter during the forthcoming 
seed-gathering season. 

Stoke’s Aster (Stokesia cyanca).—This 
furnishes the chief supply of blue flowers in the 
market for bouquet-making during the autumn. 
They first make their appearance early in Sep¬ 
tember, and are constantly to be seen in the 
florists’ shops until late in December. The blue, 
Aster-like flowers are large and showy, each 
measuring about 3.j in. in diameter, and appa¬ 
rently semi-double. In the late-blooming property 
of this plant consists its chief value, for blue 
flowers are at this season of the year compara¬ 
tively scarce. The plants are increased by division 
in the spring; and the slips, after being taken 
off, are inserted in a warm border or frame a few 
inches apart, in sharp, sandy soil. As soon as 
they are well rooted they are transplanted into 
good soil, and in August are lifted and potted, 
and when cold weather sets in are afforded the 
protection of a frame. 

7894.— Plan tingalpines. —The latter end of 
October is about the best time to plant these, and 
we would certainly prefer to have them from the 
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open ground rather than in pots, but many of 
the choicest kinds are commonly grown by the 
trade in small pots and are scarcely to be pro¬ 
cured in any other way. In planting out of pots 
great care should be taken to press the soil very 
firmly round the balls, and should these appear 
at all hard it is better to pierce them with an 
iron skewer in several places. You would do well 
to procure “ Alpine Flowers for English Gardens, ” 
jus there you will find the kinds best suited to 
begin with.—J. C. B. 

7926.— Plants for stone walls —Nume¬ 
rous plants thrive well on a rough stone wall, 
putting a little cow manure and loam to start 
them in. The Sedums, or Stonecrops, look quite 
at home, and increase rapidly, also several kinds 
of Campanulas, single Wallflowers, Sweet Wil¬ 
liams, hardy Ferns in great variety, white Arabis 
Aubrietias, and many early spring flowers, such 
as Forget-me-nots, in fact, in a cool position as 
described, a veritable flower garden may be es¬ 
tablished. In planting use a little Moss with 
the soil, and press the plants firmly into the 
crevices. Keep constantly moist until well 
rooted, they will take care of themselves after¬ 
wards.—J. G. L. 

7881.—Jasmines and Wallflowers.— 

The Wallflowers in question might some of them 
flower in late autumn, or even in winter should 
the season be mild, especially if they are of the 
early flowering kind called Harbinger. As the 
season is yet early we should in any case prefer 
to shift them into G-in. pots, as being naturally 
strong-rooted subjects they will fill the soil with 
roots by the winter, and will naturally have 
greater bloom-bearing capacity. Grow them in 
a sunny place, and use sandy loam with a little 
leaf-mould in it, potting firmly. If they do not 
flow r er in autumn they will make a fine display 
in early spring, but they must not be wintered 
in a warm room. We think the Jasmine will 
flower when it becomes well established.— 
J. C. B. 

7919.—Lilies deteriorating’.—I sincerely 
wish that we could give you the desired infor¬ 
mation, but the vagaries of the White Lily are 
such as to puzzle the most experienced growers, 
as it sometimes grows like a weed but frequently 
refuses to thrive at all. All that we can advise 
you to do is, try them in various situations, but 
we think that where you have them growing 
they probably suffer from drought, and we would 
plant some of them in a cooler position.—J. CTB. 

- It would appear that for a time II. Moor- 

ley's white Lilies did well. I am not surprised that 
they are not doing well now, though he endea¬ 
vours to take great care of them, for the simple 
reason that he is giving them a diet that is not 
suited to them. The soil that Lilies luxuriate in 
is a cool, moist soil, well drained. A compost 
made of well-rotted turf, decayed cow manure, 
or leaf-mould. The natural soil of H. Moorley’s 
garden being light (when mixed with the vege¬ 
table soils named) is admirably adapted for the 
growth of bulbs; and the subsoil being gravel is 
also in their favour, as is also the aspect, being 
south. It should always be borne in mind, that 
lime is objectionable to Ferns, Cupressus, Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, and all the Lily tribe. When the plants 
have died down, plant the Lilies in the above 
named compost, or in any purely vegetable soil, 
and the labourwill not be in vain.— G. C., Eccles. 

7900.— Plants under trees.— Nearly all 
bulbous rooted spring flowering subjects will 
thrive in partial shade especially Daffodils, 
Snowdrops, Hyacinths, Winter Aconites, Crocuses, 
also Myosotis dissitiflora, Hcpaticas, Christmas 
Roses, Dog’s-tooth Violets, Lily of the Valley, 
Solomon's Seal, spring and summer Snowflakes, 
Triteleia uniflora, Scillas, and Tulips. As these 
come into flower and make their growth before 
the foliage on deciduous trees becomes dense, 
they may be grown where deep shade prevails 
in summer, and as companion plants to them 
one may take the Moneywort, of which there is 
a beautiful golden leaved variety, mossy Saxi¬ 
frages, Periwinkles, not forgetting the golden 
and silver variegated kinds, the London Pride 
and Wandering Jew Saxifrages, also Primroses 
and Polyanthuses, both double and single kinds. 
Of distinct species of Primrose may be mentioned, 
Primula cortusoides, amuena, denticulata, and 
joponica, all very beautiful, thriving in cool moist 
situations. Providing the shade is not too dense, 
many other kinds of hardy flowers may be grown 
amongst trees, many indeed do better when 
screened from the hottest rays of the sun, such 


as Paxmies, of which a large number of distinct 
and beautiful kinds exist, Spirals palmata 
Ulmaria picta, Filipendula, and japonica, Dav 
Lilies,and such Lilies as the Tiger, the Orange, anil 
speciosum, also Pansies, Violas, Tradescantias 
and such Campanulas as carpatica, puroila, 
turbinata, and persicifolia alba, also Daisies, 
Columbines, Anemones, such as fulgens, aTxn- 
nina, and the beautiful Japan kinds. Tile soil 
being still should be well worked before plant¬ 
ing, and the best way would be to throw it up 
roughly allowing it to lie thus until the middle 
of September so as to admit of its complete 
putrefaction. Then if you have leaf-mould, river 
sand, wood ashes, or charred rubbish, add such 
liberally to it, and, choosing a moist time, bieak 
the lumps to pieces, thoroughly mix these in¬ 
gredients with the natural soil; plant in October 
—J. C. B. 

7862. — Insects on Honeysuckles - 

Dissolve 4 oz. soft soap in hot water adding 
thereto one gallon of cold water and some 
Tobacco powder. Syringe the trees well with 
this mixture, repeating the operation two or 
three times in the course often days, which will 
either kill the insects or make the foliage so 
unpalatable to tnem that they will leave it.— 
J. C. B. 

7921.— Cape bulbs. — Ixias, Sparaxis, and 
Babianas should be kept quite dry from now 
onwards, so that the bulbs come into a complete 
state of rest, the best way being to lay the pots 
on their sides in a cool place. About the last 
week in August shake them out of the old soil 
and repot in a compost of two parts loam and 
one part leaf-mould, adding enough silver sand 
to keep it sweet and open. The best place for 
them after potting is a cold frame in a sunny 
aspect, and the pots should be pluDged to their 
rims in coal ashes or some light material, so that 
much watering is not needed, or they may be 
stood close under a north wall or some such 
position where heavy* rains do not reach them, 
bringing them out in full exposure as soon as 
they appear above ground. These plants are so 
far hardy that they may be safely wintered in a 
cold frame, but Lacbenalias which demand the 
same treatment as regards potting should be 
wintered in a frost-proof greenhouse. Gladiolus 
natalensis is to be similarly* treated, and the 
Oxalis is to be placed in the open air after 
flowering. If the Freesia is allowed to seed it 
will in a measure exhaust the bulb.— J. C* 
Byfleet. 

7889 - Spiraea japonica not blooming 

We cannot recommend this as an outdoor plant a.» 
it isonly in exceptionally favourablclocalitiestbt 
it thrives. It feels too acutely* the frost and cold 
winds of our English spring to enable it to attain 
much luxuriance. In any case it should have a 
very sheltered, cool, and rather moist situation, 
such as in the immediate vicinity of shrubs or 
trees, which would screen it from cold winds in 
spring and w*ard off very* hot sun in summer.- 
J.CORNHILL. 

7853.— Propagating Dielytras The 

best way to propagate this is by division of the 
root, and the best time is just as the young 
growth is peeping above ground. With a sharp 
knife cut clown between the crowns, each one of 
which will make a separate plant if so desired. 
Before operating on the plant let the soil become 
nearly dry as the roots may then be better 
separated without breaking or bruising them. If 
the separate portions are potted, water carefully 
until fresh roots are made.—J. C. B. 

7903.— Ranunculuses. — We know the following 
kinds to be pood and distinct and of fairly viperous 
habit : Black Turban, Suaveoltns, Merveilleuse, Commo¬ 
dore Napier, yellow with crimson edge ; Fireball, deep 
scarlet; Prince de Galitzin, yellow spotted with l»ro»n.- 
J. C. B. 

7905 .— Propagating Sweet Williams.- v ri' en 
the plants have ceased blooming Borne of the shoot* nay 
be taken off, and if inserted firmly in light soil in a cool 
place they will make blooming plants of moderate size 
the following year, or they may be taken up and divided 
about the middle of October—of the two the molt sati* 
factory process.—J. C. B. 

7809.— Insects on Asters.— Soft soap is the best 
insecticide for these, using it at the rate of 4 oz. to 
the gallon, previously dissolving it in hot water, syrim 
ing about three times in about ten days. Some Tobacco 
powder added will make it more effectual.—C., By/" 1 


La Semaine Francalse, a Weekly Newsr*l* r 
and Review in French for the United Kingdom.— Pohtici. 
Literature, Science, Art, Society, Varieties, Notes, for 

g eneral and family reading. “ Will be highly valued in 
ouseholds where French is cultivated.”—Queen. Pn<* 
3d., at Newsagents and Bookstalls ; copy by post Sid., in 
stamps.—37, Southampton St. Covent Garden LondoD 
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THE GAILLARDIAS. 

These, though constituting a small genus, arc 
of great importance in the Hower garden, pro¬ 
ducing as they do some of the showiest of 
flowers, alike valuable for their long duration on 
the plants and in a cut state. The kinds are 

G. aristata. a perennial growing from 1 ft. 
to H ft. high, with somewhat narrow leaves 
sometimes deeply cut. The flowers are from 
U in. to 4 in. across, the ray florets having an 
outer zone of orange yellow and an inner one of 
brownish red, while the centre is a deep bluish 
purple. This is the commonest kind, and as it 
has been raised largely from seed, consequently 
there are many seminal varieties differing more 
or less widely from the type and variously 
named. 

G. picta. —This somewhat resembles the pre¬ 
ceding, but may be distinguished by its smaller 
flowers, and especially by its being only of 
biennial duration. It is, moreover, dwarfer than 
G. aristata, and the colours of the flowers 
brighter. 

G amblyodon is a beautiful annual from 
Texas, introduced to our gardens a few }ears 
ago by Mr. Thompson, of Ipswich. Its flowers 
are smaller than those of either of the preceding, 
and the colour is a deep cinnabar red. They are 


species, scarcely differs from them, considered 
from a horticultural standpoint. 

Culture and position.— All the kinds 
mentioned above are well worth growing, though 
two or three well selected kinds would suffice 
for all the rest if a collection was not the point 
in view. For instance, G. grandiflora and maxi¬ 
ma, G. amblyodon, and G. picta are representa¬ 
tive sorts, but where raising hardy plants from 
seed is not pursued, the perennial kinds had 
better be grown. All thrive in ordinary good 
garden soil of a light friable character, but they 
refuse to thrive on a cold stiff soil or one that 
is excessively light and dry. Where possible 
they should be grown in bold masses, for they 
thrive better so placed than as solitary plants 
in a parched border, and there are no plants 
that have a finer effect in a bed by them¬ 
selves, than the various kinds of these showy 
Composites. 

Where they are apt to die in winter, they 
may yet be used in mixed borders, treated 
as half-hardy annuals, for if sown in a mild 
hotbed at the end of February or the beginning 
of March, they may be grown into good plants, 
and a full display of their fine flower-heads ob¬ 
tained as early as upon those which may have 
withstood the winter in the borders. They are 



The great Gaillartlia (G. gramliflorn maxima); natural size. 


jrodneed plentifully on strong plants for several 
weeks towards the close of summer. 

G. pulchella is the oldest cultivated species, 
hiring been introduced about a century ago. It 
grows from 1 ft. to 1^ ft. high, and bears flowers 
- in. across of a bright yellow and purplish red 
eolour. It is only of annual duration, and now 
seems to have become very scarce. It is known by 
various other names. 


propagated by cuttings in autumn or spring in 

the manner of general bedding plants, and by 
division in spring, assisted afterwards by slight 
heat if the locality is a cold one. The annual 
kinds might easily be propagated by means of 
cuttings, and plants thus obtained make far 
finer plants than seedlings. The flower from 
which the annexed woodcut was prepared, was 
sent to us last year by a lady in the Isle of Wight. 


G. bicolor and pinnatiflda are the other 
two species, but they are both seldom met with 
in gardens, owing, probably, to their being some- 
»hat tender. The garden varieties, as has been 
Mated, are numerous, but the most distinct of 
those that have been named are 


G. grandiflora, said to be a hybrid, pre¬ 
sumably between G. picta and G. aristata. It 
i* a beautiful plant of vigorous growth, with 
large and brightly coloured flowers, which are 
only surpassed by the variety maxima, repre¬ 
sented by the accompanying woodcut. This 
flower is in no way exaggerated with regard to 
its size, and the colour is particularly bright, 
and the zones well defined. It is by far the 
finest of all the Gaillardias. 


G. hybrida is another garden cross much 
trembling the preceding ; the variety splendens 
differs in having brighter tinted flowers. G. 
Telemaclii, Drummondi, Loiselli, and Bosselari 
appear to be synonymous with some of the pre- 
Jteding, and G. Richardsoni^ another so-called 
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ROSES. 

Newly budded Roses— Within amonth 
from the time of budding it is well to go over 
the plants and remove or renew the ties. Where 
the buds have taken and the wounds healed the 
ties should be taken off; but where the uniting 
process is not quite completed, a new and looser 
tie should be substituted for the older one. In 
all cases, too, where there is any doubt about the 
union being complete, a fresh tie should be 
given. As the sudden exposure to the sun of 
only partially healed wounds often causes them 
to open afresh, and renders them very difficult 
to heal, this untying is really all that should be 
done, except in special cases, such as when the 
Brier seems to be taking away most of the 
strength from the Rose, or when the Rose bud 
has already burst into a shoot. In the former 
case the point of a portion of the Brier should 
be pinched out or cut off ; in the latter the end 
of the shoot is better pinched off after it has 


made three or four leaves. The stopping of the 
Brier shoot causes the bud to fill the better and 
the sooner. This practice should seldom be re¬ 
sorted to in the case of early budded Roses, as 
it might force the buds to break into shoots; 
but with later budded plants it is safe and also 
useful. For at times these do not plump out so 
much as to produce vigorous breaks the follow¬ 
ing spring. Most Briers budded in August may 
be safely stopped in this way early in September. 
The pinching in of the Rose shoots prevents 
their being blown out by the wind in cases in 
which they have not been tied to stakes attached 
to the stem or branch of the Briers. The weight 
of the Rose shoot alone seems almost sufficient 
to wrench it from the Brier, when the union be¬ 
tween the two can hardly be said to have grown 
into solidity. The stopping of course reduces 
the weight to very small proportions, the three 
or four leaves left affording but slight purchase 
for the wind. But this practice ha.s other and 
more permanent advantages. Started buds left 
unstopped mostly throw their strength into the 
crowns of the shoots. Their vital force is not unfre¬ 
quent ly thrown away in flowers wliich amateur 
budders are proud of pointing to as triumphs of 
skilful budding, but the production of which ex¬ 
perienced budders discourage. And if these 
premature shoots do not flower, their best buds 
are almost sure to be found on their growing ex¬ 
tremities. The result is that when cut back in 
the autumn or spring they break weakly from 
thin and undeveloped buds at their base; where¬ 
as, by stopping the shoots, the bottom buds aie 
all well developed. Consequently the following 
spring these are ready to produce a good shoot 
each, and thus lay the foundation of a healthy 
symmetrical Rose tree or bush the first season. 
On the whole, there is no doubt that dormant 
buds yield as a rule the best results. But some 
Roses are so excitable, that almost before they 
have taken to their new quarters, they begin to 
grow; and wherever such is the case the pinching 
plan is far better for the future plant than let¬ 
ting them run.—T. F. 

7846.— Roses not blooming.— Unless we 
know something of the circumstances under 
which the trees have been growing, we can 
scarcely indicate the cause of them not flowering, 
but it is probably due to the cold winds we have 
exj)erienced. They should not be pruned at th ; s 
time of year, but in all probability they will 
produce bloom in autumn. Should the weather 
prove very dry in August they should be well 
watered occasionally, syringing them morning 
and evening.—J. C. B. 

7368.— Red rust on Roses.— Wc know of no effec¬ 
tual remedy for this. In some seasons it is very prevalent, 
being caused, we think, by cold nights and chilling 
winds. In all probability the plants thus affected will 
bloom freely enough in autumn, as we may hope for 
genial weather.—J. C. B. . n 

7942.— Pure white Rosea— The following are the 
names of the finest pure white Roses, viz., Baron do 
Maynard, Boule de Neige, Jules Finger, Madame 
Francois Pettit, Madame Norman, Aitn^e Vibert, Clam 
Stravens. Comtesse de Limerick, Perfection des Blanches, 
Queen of the Belgians, Rampant, Bennett s Seedling.— 
Frank Murrakt, Brutal. 

- Really pure white Roses are scarce, and must be 

looked for amongst the Teas principally. Though the 
old white Provence and the white Moss are very l»eauti- 
ful, N'iphetos, Aimee Vibert, Devoniensis, Acidalic, ami 
Marie Guillot are among the best. Among climbing 
Roses several bearing white flowers may ho found, Queen 
of the Belgians (Ayrshire), Bennett’s Seedling, and 
Alba, or FdliciW.—E. H. 

- Niphetos is one of the best white Roses In cul 

tivation, and being a perpetual grower and flowerer «»f 
the Tea Rose section, it is largely grown for supplying 
white Rose buds for market; a good autumn Ro<-c, 
white, flushed with faint yellow, isTriomphe de Rennc , 
but the majority of white Roses can hardly be called pure 
white.-J. G. 

7923 —Roses for autumn blooming —Take out 
at once all old and weak wood, and stop all stems and 
sprays of new wood by nipping off the tips. Do not 
prune too freely, or you may take away the wood con¬ 
taining the embryo bloom-buds. Do not give liquid 
manure till the young buds appear, then give it freely 
twice a week.—G. C., Ecx.Ua. 

- It would not be right to prune the plants now, 

they will bloom from newly formed laterals. The prin¬ 
ciple point Is to keep the foliage healthy by Byringing 
in hot w’eather, watering copiously when needful.— 
J. C. B. 


New book. —The Pelargonium : culture oj 
the varum* classes. By Henry Bailey .—This is 
a useful shilling book, published at The Garden 
Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden. 
It contains plain instructions on the culture of 
all classes of the Pelargonium, from the choicest 
exhibition kinds to the more humble scarlet Tom 
Thumb. Than Mr. Bailey no man is more c:> 
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tilled lo speak with authority on the culture of 
the Pelargonium, he liaving been one of the 
most successful exhibitors of the Pelargonium 
at the London shows in days gone by, and in 
more recent times one of the most successful 
growers for market. The best varieties are 
given in each class, with description as to colour, 
Sic. We can thoroughly recommend the book 
before us to any of our readers who wish to 
know how to grow the Pelargonium success¬ 
fully. _ 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK 


Extract* from a Garden Diary — Avgu±t 14 to 19 

Sowing Early White Naples, White Tripoli, ami Giant 
liocca Onions for Spring and summer use. rutting in 
Santolina cuttings under hand-lights, in sharp sandy 
soil in a shady situation. Earthing up Celery whilst the 
plantB are perfectly dry- Putting a little fresh soil on 
the roots of newly planted Cucumbers and Melons. Salt¬ 
ing gravel walks in order to kill weeds. Watering all 
newly planted trees and shrubs that are likely to suffer 
from drought ; also Celery, Cairots, Turnips, aud Ra¬ 
dishes. Planting Antirrhinums and Sweet Williams ; also 
Lettuce and Endive in good rich soil. Potting Cinera¬ 
rias ; also small Dracaenas for table decoration. 

Pruning and nailing Rose trees on walls. Heavily 
manuring aud trenching a large piece of ground pre¬ 
viously occupied by Raspberries, in which to plant Straw¬ 
berries. Removing all overgrown heads from Globe Ar¬ 
tichokes to prevent them weakening the plants. Water¬ 
ing newly made Asparagus beds with liquid manure ; also 
Pines, Celery ? Scarlet Runners, Beans, Lettuce, and 
Endive. Sowing Walcheren, Early Loudon, Large Asia¬ 
tic, and Autumn Giant Cauliflowers on well prepared 
borders for spring and summer use. Taking up sorts of 
Potatoes in the following order : Snowflake, Porter’s 
Excelsior, Ashtop Fluke, Scilly Red, King of the Pota¬ 
toes, Hundredfold Fluke, Yorkshire Hero, Breadfruit, 
Lady Paget, Perfection Kidney, Model, Rector of Wood- 
stock, Feim’s Bountiful, Fenn’s Early Market, Magnum 
Bonura, Blanchard, Favourite, and Red-skin Flowerball. 
Watering Vine borders. Sowing Red and White Turnip 
Radishes on moist soil. Putting in a batch of Pelargo¬ 
nium cuttings for border use. 

Sorting over Potatoes, and placing those intended for 
seed in shallow boxes. Making new gravel walks. Clean¬ 
ing and weeding slmibbcry and Ivy banks. Watering the 
Peach house border. Cleaning out Melon pit, turning 
and well watering the soil, and planting it with OBbom’s 
Forcing French Beans. Pruning pyramid Apple aud 
Pear trees. Nailing and tying Peach trees. Earthing up 
Celery and Leeks. Gathering Plums, Jargonelle Pears, 
and a few Tomatoes. Potting Cyclamens. Planting 
Lettuce and Endive. Looking over Vines, and taking off 
laterals and any decayed berries. Stopping shoots of 
Melons and Cucumbers. Hoeing surface soil between all 
growing crops. 

Glasshouses. 

rot a good batch of Dutch bulbs as soon as 
they can be obtained. The beat soil for these is 
a light, fibrous, sandj r loam enriched with old 
cow manure. Place the pots in a dry, sheltered 
position, and cover them over to the depth of 
3 in. or 4 in. with old tan or Cocoa-nut fibre. 
Attend to the staking and tying out of Cliry- 
santhemums, Salvias, any other soft-wooded 
plants that are liable to get damaged by wind 
Any autumn-blooming herbaceous plants in pots, 
such as Schizostylis coccinea, Btokesia cyanea, 
and the dwarf varieties of Michaelmas Daisies, 
must not be allowed to suffer from drought now 
that their llowering season is so near at liand. 
Attend to pricking out and potting on Humeas, 
Calceolarias, and all seedling plants. Put in a 
good batch of cuttings of the best free-growing 
Fuchsias. Choose young-growing points of these 
that are free from flower-buds, as they always 
make good growth during winter, and will 
rapidly develop into fine plants when spring 
comes to their assistance. Nerines (Oleanders) 
that have received a thorough ripening in the 
full sun should now be shaken out and repotted 
in rather poor sandy loam. Keep Crinums and 
Amaryllises dry at the roots and fully exposed 
to the sun. Attend to thinning out all kinds of 
annuals in pots before they get crowded, and 
make sowings of Intermediate Stocks and a 
large batch of Mignonette for spring flowering. 

Fuchsias should have their seed-pods picked 
off regularly, or they soon cease to flower freely ; 
they ought to be supplied twice a week with 
weak manure water. Double Petunias are very 
useful at this season, either as decorative plants, 
or for furnishing cut flowers. These should re¬ 
ceive regular attention in the way of stopping 
and tying, to induce them to break back, or, 
from their quick, somewhat straggling habit of 
growth, they become unsightly. Lilium aurattun 
is a most useful subject for conservatory decora¬ 
tion at this season, but should not be introduced 
in too great numbers at a time, as its perfume, 
being so powerful, is oppressive. Attend well to 
the different varieties of Lilium lancifolium, by 
keeping them neatly tied out, and supplying 
them regularly two Q£ three times r a week with 
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manure water, otherwise the soil becomes ex¬ 
hausted, and they lose their bottom leaves, which 
destroys half the beauty of the plants. They 
must on no account be allowed at this season to 
suffer from want of water. 

Achimenes should have every attention as they 
go out of bloom to assist them in forming and 
ripening their tubers ; the best place in which to 
treat them at this season for that purpose is a pit 
or frame where they can be kept moderately 
close and shaded, in addition to which they 
should be freely syringed overhead, that the 
leaves may be maintained in a fresh, healthy 
condition. Achintenes are too frequently stowed 
away directly they cease flowering or become the 
least shabby, and water entirely withheld from 
them, a course of treatment the reverse of what 
they require, as it is just at that time assistance 
is needed in rendering the drying-off process 
gradual and natural. By affording the first batch 
a little extra attention, they will form an abund¬ 
ance of fine, large tubers, superior in every way 
to any that can be obtained from those now com¬ 
ing on, which may therefore be discarded as soon 
as they have discontinued blooming. 

Climbing plants.— Many of the plants 
classed as greenhouse climbers, and employed 
for covering the usual roof supports, are far 
from being fit for the purpose. They are often 
such strong growers that they quickly run up 
to the top, leaving the lower portion of the 
pillars, where their presence is much wanted, 
devoid of leaves. Where plants for use in this 
way are required, they are usually wanted to 
give immediate effect, and for that purpose it is 
well to prepare them beforehand by growing 
them on in pots until they are large enough to 
produce some effect at once; if healthy young 
plants are got now,and an extra shift given them, 
time will be gained. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that instead of having the shoots pinched 
so as to form bushy specimerjs, they should be 
trained erect, only stopping a few of the strongest 
growths at different heights to cause these to 
break out. Subjoined are a few of the best 
plants for the purpose : Cantua dependens bears 
deep pink flowers, produced like those of Fuchsia 
corymbiflora ; this is only fit for a pillar, as its 
determinately erect habit makes it unsuitable 
for growing in the ordinary w r ay. Hovea Celsi v 
the lovely blue flowers of which are unsurpassed 
by those of any Pea-blossomed plant, has a 
habit which just fits it for growing on pillars. 
Habrothamnus elegans, which is stronger in 
growth than the two preceding, can also be 
easily kept within bounds, and is likewise an 
excellent subject for the purpose indicated. 
Mitraria coccinea (the Scarlet Mitre-flow r er) is 
another effective plant in a position of this kind, 
as by annual judicious cutting-back it can be 
had in fiow T er from the bottom up to any reason¬ 
able height. The old Hoya carnosa, which will 
succeed for many years in a very small pot, is 
nowhere seen to greater advantage than when 
trained to a pillar. The blue Plumbago capensis, 
too, needs comparatively little root-space, and 
grows up quickly; its foliage is always neat, 
and it will keep on for many weeks producing 
its handsome pale blue flowers. Clianthus 
magnificus and C. punicens are both good pillar 
plants, which are not disposed to get too large. 
Fuchsia corymbiflora is never seen in better 
condition than when grown in this way. The 
red and white Lapagerias are amongst the best 
plants that can be employed for the purpose; 
the only objection to their, use being that as 
they get old, they require considerably more 
root room than is afforded by the usually small 
space that is available at the foot of a green¬ 
house or conservatory pillar wherein to turn a 
plant out, and if kept in pots or boxes the 
arrangement of the house is generally such as 
to produce an unsightly appearance. Plants of 
any or all of these, w ell prepared beforehand, 
will, when transferred to the positions they are 
to occupy, soon obviate the disagreeable effects 
of bare pillars. 

Flower Garden. 

Finish sowing biennials for flowering next 
spring, and transplant any such things as require 
more room. Collect seeds of anj’thing espe¬ 
cially worth increasing, and store while quite 
dry. Gather Lavender, also leaves of the scented 
Verbena and those of other fragrant plants for 
winter use, asafter this time they begin to deterio¬ 
rate. Regulate the growth of all trailing plants, 
and pinch or clip any that are planted, so as to 


form designs. Amongst the best of plants for 
carpet work are the Sedums and Echeverias, for 
they are neat in habit and require but little 
attention. They are mostly hardy, and will 
grow in the poorest soil and driest position?. 
The advantage of usiDg this class of plants for 
the main design or groundwork of beds is, that 
when the tender Altera an tberas, Coleus, kc. t are 
removed they are easily filled in with hardy 
subjects, and thus made attractive during the 
winter season. 

Proceed with the propagation of all the ten- 
derest subjects first, as while there is plenty of 
solar heat the work is accomplished quickly, ar.d 
well-rooted, early-struck cuttings always winter 
well. Compared with those propagated later, 
soft-wooded plants, like Coleus, Petunias, and 
Verbenas, will strike root in a few days if kept 
quite close and well shaded. Pelargonium 
cuttings may be inserted thickly in shallow 
boxes filled with light soil, and set out in open, 
sunny positions. We find the most useful sized 
box to be 2 ft. by 1 ft. 3 in. and 3.i in. deep. 
Boxes of this kind hold from fifty to sevcniv 
plants, and are easily moved about by one per¬ 
son, whereas larger ones necessitate much nure 
labour in removal, and the weight of soil soon 
breaks them. Leave apertures in the botton^ 
for drainage, over which put a little rough soil, 
and then till up with fine soil, finishing off wirh 
a layer of sand. When shaken out of this 
material for potting in spring, the roots will all 
come out without breakage. After insertion 
give a good soaking of w’ater to settle the soil 
firmly round the cuttings, after which they an. 
best moderately dry until they begin to root 
freely. 

One of the best scarlet Pelargoniums is the 
well-known Vesuvius, which is dwarf in habit 
and extremely floriferous. A good crimson i- 
General Outram, a variety with large trasm 
Amongst Pinks we find Master Christine and 
Mrs. Turner very useful; amongst white varie¬ 
gated-leaved sorts, SShottisham Pet and May 
Queen; for dwarf carpet beds, Little To t 
The only golden tricolors are Sir Robert Na¬ 
pier, Mrs. Pollock, and Lady Cullum. Silur 
tricolors—Lass o’Govvric, Mr. J. Glutton, a- i 
Charming Bride; and gold and bronze Hear > 
of Calderdale, Crystal Palace Gem, Man-mu 
McMahon, and Robert Burns. Amongst Hie 
Ivy-leaved section, so useful for vases and 
baskets, we find Bridal Wreath, Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, Koenig Albert (a beautiful double 
mauve) to be all excellent; peltatum clegam 
is also a beautifully variegated variety. We 
always grow the Ivy-leaved section in pots, 
putting about five cuttings in a 3-in. pot 
for the winter and potting off singly in 
spring. j 

Fruit. 

Vines. —Muscats now colouring fast may bft 
kept somewhat drier, with a free circulation ofl 
air and sufficient fire-heat to keep up the proper 
temperature, and in the event of lateral growtkl 
having become somewhat wild — a conditio* 
under which Grapes always swell well—agradnil 
shortening back will be advisable; but care must 1 
be observed in the preservation of a good canc-pf 
of foliage for the protection of the fruits fro* 1 
the direct influence of the sun. For special port! 
poses the colouring may be hastened by full ex? 
posure, but in modern houses glazed with largi 
squares of 21 oz. glass, the clear amber colour, sg 
much desired, but not always attained, may bj 
gained by allowing fruit, wood, and folinjv (<1 
ripen up together. The latest Hamburgh? inj 
tended for use through November and Pccemba 
will now be colouring fast, and, with the cxccjw 
tion of two hours’ close treatment from 1 p ni, 
to 6 p.m„ the ventilators may be kept constantly 
open. Late Grapes now safe from scalding and 
in most places colouring fast, must be eiw 
couraged with gentle fire-heat and free veDtilsj 
tion, in order to get them ripe by the end cl 
September. Gradually reduce lateral growth* 
leaving a good spread foliage all over the hou* 
Examine inside borders, and continue the feed 
ing with warm liquid manure or guano wat« 
until the colouring process is well on the mov% 
when the supply of stimulating food may be it?i 
duced or discontinued altogether. Remove ihf 
lights if practicable from the earliest vinena| 
in which all the wood is thoroughly well-ripenoi 
and the fruit cut, and paint and repair the housed 
Where Grapes are now ripe and hanging, pitj 
cautions should be taken against the ravage <4 
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wasps and other depredators, either by placing 
the clusters in little muslin bags, or, if con¬ 
venient, covering over all openings for ventila¬ 
tion with sheets of tiffany, hexagon netting, or 
frigi domo. 

Peaches and Nectarines.— The fruit in 
cool orchard houses will now be sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced for full exposure to the influence of sun 
and light by being elevated on short pieces of 
lath placed across the wires of the trellis. No¬ 
thing is gained by getting them up too soon, as 
reaches, like other things under artificial treat¬ 
ment, always swell best under a free and unre¬ 
stricted growth from the stoning period up to 
the time they begin to swell for ripening. As the 
fruit is placed apex upwards, all strong growths 
should be tied down and stopped for the twofold 
purpose of increasing the size of the fruit and 
maintaining the balance of sap in the lower and 
weaker parts of the trees. Houses now clear of 
fruit and having the roots inside will require 
very careful attention for some time to come, as 
next year’s success greatly depends upon the 
proper development and ripening of the buds. 
To insure this, it is hardly necessary to say all 
surplus wood should be removed prior to cleans¬ 
ing with the hose or garden engine, and that the 
foliage should afterwards be kept in health by 
means of evening syringing, liberal ventilation, 
and copious watering. 

Melons. —Prevent over-luxuriance by means 
of a little ventilation at night as well as during 
the day, in preference to stinting the supply of 
moisture and pinching severely. However, their 
growth must be regulated and held in check, and 
attention must be paid to the fertilisation of the 
blooms. To those whose fruits are swelling give 
heavy applications of water, and occasionally 
some liquid manure. 

Hardy fruit.— It is now time that all sum¬ 
mer pruning and stepping of shoots should be 
finished, as there is now no danger of the trees 
making growth te be in any way detrimental to 
the formation and full development of fruit-buds 
for next season. Any such work still te be done 
should be completed as soon as possible, after 
which the shoots should be neatly laid or tied in, 
and the ripening fruit be exposed to the influence 
of sun and air, by having the foliage drawn on 
one side, or, if need be, removed altogether, but 
this should only be done when the leaves cover 
the fruit, and so hinder its colouring properly. 
Should the summer continue hot and dry, water¬ 
ing will be a serious item of garden labour, as it 
is from this date to the end of September that 
fruit trees require most water. If that should be 
scarce, mulch deeply with litter or Grass. Gather 
Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarines a day or two 
before they are intended to be used, and before 
the sun touches them in the morning; they will 
then keep for several days in a cool room, and be 
all the better for it; of course, they should be 
laid on some soft substance, such as dry Moss or 
wadding. Early kinds of Pears, such as Citron 
ties Cannes, Belle de Bruxelles, and Jargonelle, 
are now sufficiently ripe to gather ; it is not well 
to allow them to fully ripen on the trees, as then 
the flavour is not nearly so good, and the fruit 
soon decays. Let all runners required for forcing 
and new plantations of Strawberries be taken off 
as early as possible, in order that the beds may 
be cleared of runners and bad foliage, after 
which slightly point over between the rows, and 
give a fresh mulching of rotten manure. Water 
freely all newly planted beds, to get growth 
completed by the end of September. A nursery 
bed of runners should be kept on hand to make 
good any failure that may occur. 

Vegetables. 

Peas, Broad Beans, French Beans, and stems 
of Cauliflower are among the most likely sub¬ 
jects at present that require to be cleared away, 
together with the harvesting of early and second 
early kinds of Potatoes. The ground thus set at 
liberty should be cropped as follows : The best 
and driest plot should be sown with Winter 
Spinach in drills 2-ft. apart,, the next best plot 
with Winter Onions in rows from 15 in. to 18. in. 
apart; another breadth with Turnips in drills 1 ft. 
apart. Chirk Castle Blackstone is a grand variety 
for sowing at this season, and smaller plots 
should be set apart for successional sowings and 
plantings of Endive, Lettuces, Radishes, and 
Onions for salad ; a warm border should also be 
leserved for a sowing of Cabbage and Cauliflower, 
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in which position they may winter if afforded 
some slight protection in severe weather. 

Numerous other operations, too, must have 
early attention, such as staking late Peas, 
earthing and placing twiggy sticks to French 
Beans, earthing up Celery, thinning out recently 
sown Turnips and Carrots, tying up and stopping 
Tomatoes and taking off part of the foliage in 
order to expose the fruit, training out Ridge 
Cucumbers and Vegetable Marrows and soiling 
them up, cutting and hanging up to dry all kinds 
of herbs, removing seed stems from Seakale and 
the fruit from Globe Artichokes as soon as fit 
for use; from those stools that have done bear¬ 
ing, too, the old stems should be cut quite off at 
once. If, after all the staple winter crops are got 
in, there is still ground to spare, it may advanta¬ 
geously be utilised for a chance crop of Cauli¬ 
flowers, for Celery to be used for soups to save 
the main supply, or for Coleworts, which at all 
seasons are acceptable. 

To continue the supply of French Beans, pro¬ 
vision may now have to be made to sow them in 
pits or frames; let the soil be open, moderately 
rich, 18 in. in depth, and the drainage open. Sow 
in rows 15 in. apart, and for Canadian Wonder 
18 in. apart. This forces equally well as the most 
renowned forcing kinds ; grow them on in full 
exposure till the nights become so cold that they 
begin to show a yellow tinge. A free use of the 
syringe and abundance of water will keep them 
free from insects. 

Cucumbers. —The plants for winter fruit¬ 
ing should now be sown, and cuttings struck from 
present fruiters to succeed them. Worn-out 
plants may now be cut in rather severely, and 
the borders mulched and well watered, and the 
linings renewed; the plants soon make a fresh 
start and bear well for some time yet. Attend to 
the usual routine of thinning the leaves, shoots, 
and fruits whilst in a young state. 

Onions. —As soon as these show signs of 
complet ing growth they should at once be pulled 
up, or they will commence to make fresh roots, 
which injures their keeping properties. They 
are all the better for being'dried quickly. Where 
a moderate quantity only is grown that can be 
dealt with in this way, the old method of spread¬ 
ing them thinly on a slate or tile roof has the 
advantage that if much wet weather should 
follow immediately upon their being drawn they 
are not so liable to root afresh as if laid on the 
bed to dry ; or the simple plan may be followed 
of tying them in bunches of eight or ten imme¬ 
diately they are pulled and banging them up 
on the outside walls of a building that has an 
overhanging eave sufficient to throw off the rains ; 
the north side is the best for keeping them late 
in the spring, as there they have not the disposi¬ 
tion to grow so early. Shallots, if not already 
taken up, should be at once removed to a dry 
place and kept there. 

Endive and Lettuce. —Ground should 
now be prepared for the principal crop of En¬ 
dive and autumn Lettuce; for these it ought to 
be well manured and in a moderately dry posi¬ 
tion Do not overcrowd the plants, especially 
Endive. The rows of Endive should be 15 in. 
or 18 in. apart, according to the condition of the 
soil, giving the most room where the growth is 
likely to be strongest. Lettuce, especially where 
the small Cabbage variety (such as Tom Thumb) 
is planted, need not have so much room. More 
Endive should now be sown. For general use 
the Green Curled is most esteemed, but where 
the Broad-leaved Batavian is liked a pinch of 
each may be put in. Do not sow the seeds too 
thickly; they are liable to the attacks of birds 
or insects, and usually almost every seed vege¬ 
tates. Previous sowings that are already up, if 
too thick, .should be thinned out sufficiently to 
allow them room, or they get drawn up so weakly 
as to be long in getting hold when planted out. 
Borne Lettuce—Tom Thumb, Black-seeded Bath 
Cos, and likewise the barfly Hammersmith— 
should also be now sown ; the last named sort 
is not equal in quality to the Cos varieties, but 
in many places it will stand the winter where 
other kinds would fail. 


Destroying worms.—Worms have a 
place in the economy of Nature, and it is not 
necessary or desirable that all should be destroyed. 
They mostly frequent damp or rich soils, and 
their system of underground channels and air 
passages tends to drain and aerate such soils. 


I When numerous they doubtless do harm by draw¬ 
ing the tops of small plants into their holes, and 
their work is often unsightly on Grass plots in 
autumn. A good dressing of coal ashes will be 
beneficial; so also is lime, either spread over t lie 
land and mixed with it, or given in the shape of 
lime water where the worms are troublesome. 
The latter is the best course to adopt with pot 
plants, where worms often give trouble. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


HOW TO GROW GLOXINIAS. 

7832.— The Old plants (bulbs) may be 
started almost any time from November to Mnv; 
this is easily done by introducing them to a liou^e 
or pit with a temperature of 50° to 70° or 75% 
and by bringing in a few at a time a long suc¬ 
cession of bloom is obtained. The bulbs, when 
well ripened and dormant, are kept almost any¬ 
where—under greenhouse stages, in a shed, or in 
any place whore a temperature rangingfrom 45° 
to 55° is maintained. When at rest the bulbs 
must not be allowed to get either dust dry or 
anything like wet, or they will suffer, and they 
are better stored away in the pots in which they 
were grown. As soon as the plants show signs of 
growth they must be placed in a light position, 
and when the young leaves arc about the size of 
a crown-piece turn the plants out of the pots 
shake away nearly all the old soil, and repot in 
the same sized pot, using a compost of about 
three partsgood fibrous peat, and one part each 
of leaf soil, fibrous loam, and coarse sand with a 
little ballast or charcoal. The soil should be 
neither wet nor dry,and beat the same tempera¬ 
ture as the house. 

Pot firmly, giving good drainage, and not 
burying the crown of the bulbs more than £ in. 
at the outside. The soil must not be by “any 
means overwatered after potting; indeed, very 
little water is needed until the plants are grow¬ 
ing again, and the roots working well in the 
fresh soil. At this stage the plants must be placed 
near the glass in full light, and the temperature 
may range from 60° to 70°, or a few degrees less 
at night will not hurt if started early, say 
somewhere about Christmas ; but if lat er, or 
as the spring advances and the light in¬ 
creases, 5° more will be beneficial. When 
well in growth, keep moist at the root, and 
the surrounding atmosphere must be kept 
evenly and moderately moist as well as at all 
times, cithe growth will be somewhat stunted, 
and perhaps tlirips make their appearance. As 
soon as these pots are pretty full of roots shift 
on into a size or two larger, say from 3 in. 
to 5 in., or from 5 in. to 7 in., using the same 
soil and proceeding as before. In March and 
onwards shade from all bright sunshine must be 
afforded, but it is not necessary before this 
month. One shift is usually enough, and when 
the flower-buds .appear some weak clear manure 
water or a solution of sulphate of ammonia 
may be given with advantage twice a week. 

When in bloom keep still shaded, but. if 
the plants are placed in a rather cooler and drier 
atmosphere than they have been grown in, while 
in flower, or perhaps a few days before the 
blooms expand, these will be better in colour and 
texture and last longer. These old plants will 
flower, according to the time they were started, 
from March or April to about July, as they re¬ 
quire from three to four months’ growth before 
blooming; by the time these are over the suud- 
lings will be coming into flower, for both kinds 
must be grown to keep up a succession. 

Seed may be sown from the middle of 
January to the middle of March for flowering 
the same year. Sow in pots or moderate sized 
boxes, tilled with the compost mentioned for 
potting, except the top £ in., which should be 
finely sifted leaf-mould three parts, and silver 
sand two parts. Water well with warm water 
and sow the seed pretty thickly, covering very 
slightly with the sifted stuff. Put a sheet of 
glass over the box or pot, and place in a frame 
or pit with bottom heat of about 70° to 75°. 
Keep moist, but never wet, tilting the glass 
occasionally for an hour, and w r hen the plants 
are fairly up place and keep within a few inches 
of the glass to prevent drawing. In a sw^eet, 
moist temperature as above they will grow’ very 
fast-, and will soon be so thick as to need 

Transplanting or pricking off into wide 
boxes about 3 in. deep with good drainage and 
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filled with soil, as for potting. Dibble them in 
1 in. to 2 in. apart, according to strength, taking 
care not to snap the seedlings off at the collar, 
as they are very brittle. Surface with a dash 
of sand, water well (always using water at 80°) 
and shut up tight in a hotbed frame, or hot- 
water pit, or on a propagatingbed at 70° to 80°. 
Now is the time to make them grow; they will 
soon start, and should then have plenty of light, 
water, and heat, and in a month or so will be 
3 in. across the leaves—fit to pot off. Of course 
they must have been shaded all this time from 
all strong sun. It will now be towards the end 
of May or beginning of June, and as soon as of 
the size given, not before, get ready a sufficient 
number of pots about 4 in. across the month 
(these are usually termed “large 60’s”), put one 
nice flat crock over the drainage hole, then a 
good sprinkling of smallish ballast, or lumps of 
charcoal the size of peas, and over this a little 
rough leaf mould,spent Hops,or Cocoa-nut fibre. 
Use the soil as recommended previously, taking 
care to have it slightly warmed, and fill up the 
pots, making it evenly and moderately firm 
throughout. The plants should be very carefully 
lifted from the boxes, using a thin piece of 
wood, 8uoh as a label, with as much earth round 
the young bulb as possible. Put them into the 
pots just deep enough to keep the tops steady, 
and prevent their rocking about or breaking when 
moved. Make the soil firm round the plant, and 
bring the surface as near the rim of the pot 
as possible, leaving not more than ^ in. for 
watering. When all are done, give a good water¬ 
ing with water at 80°, using a syringe or fine 
rosed pot, and replace in the hotbed, pit, or 
propagating house. They will start quicker in 
bottom heat, but this is not absolutely necessary. 
The main thing now is to keep them as close 
and warm as possible, being careful not to 
over-water at the same time until the roots 
begin to feel the sides of the ]x>ts and the 
plants to grow again. If thus potted off 
in the month of June, and the plants are 
sturdy and strong, they may be made to do 
very well without the artificial heat of a hotbed 
or stove by those who have not these conveni¬ 
ences by putting them in a box large enough to 
hold them, and placed in the warmest and 
closest end of an ordinary greenhouse, but 
where they will enjoy a fair amount of light, 
and keeping them close by placing a sheet or 
two of glass over the box. If the greenhouse is 
in a fairly warm and sunny position, and the 
heat carefully utilised by closing early on fine 
evenings, and perhaps, if the weather is cold, 
putting on a little fire-heat, so that the tempera¬ 
ture is kept at a range of 60° by night, rising 
to 70° or 75° or more by day, the plants will 
succeed almost as well thus as by the other 
method. They must be carefully shaded, how¬ 
ever, and the glass removed for an hour or two 
morning and evening to prevent damping. When 
they do begin the young plants will grow with 
amazing rapidity, and this should be encouraged 
by affording them plenty of water at the root, 
heat, and light, and maintaining a constantly 
moist, growing atmosphere around them. Very 
little ventilation is needed, and this only at the 
top of the house or frame. The close atmosphere 
of a frame or pit is much more suitable at this 
stage than that of a wide house, however hot; 
given the same temperature and conditions, 
the plants will begin to grow after repotting 
in half the time in a close frame or pit that 
they would take to make a start in a house, 
even with bottom heat. If potted off very early, 
say early in May, the plants may be shifted into 
5-in. pots when gettingroot-bound in the smaller 
ones, in this case it would be better to have 
potted them at first into small 60s (3-in. pots) ; 
but this should not be done unless they are very 
forward and strong ; I always find them do best 
without shifting. 

In a month or six weeks after being potted 
ihe plants will be showing their flower buds. A 
little weak liquid manure should now be given 
twice a week, and let the plants have more air 
in fine calm w'eather; also allow the sun to act 
up an them for an hour or two morning and 
evening, or at any time when it is not too 
direct or strong. This will give substance to 
the growth, and produce stronger and more 
enduring flowers. They will soon be in very 
great beauty; nine out of ten plants, if well 
grown, will flower by September, and if a little 
heat can still be afforded them, many will con- 
t inue to grow and flower up till Christmas. Of | 
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course these seedling plants do not produce such 
a mass of flower at one time as one or two-year- 
old ones, but they are very shapely, the blooms 
very fine, and they continue flowering a long 
time if well fed. 

After flowering either on old or young plants, 
take care to ripen the bulbs well by placing in 
a warm, sunny, and rather airy position, such 
as a high shelf in a greenhouse, or, if in summer, 
in a frame, or even standing outside under a 
south wall. Many growers poke them away under 
stages, Ac., as soon as ever the flowers are over, 
and the consequence is that the bulbs start 
weakly next year, and never do well, even if 
many do not perish in the winter, as often 
happens with unripened bulbs. Water should be 
gradually withheld at the same time. When the 
foliage has quite died down, stow away any¬ 
where so that frost, or anything less than 40°, 
cannot reach them, as before directed. 

Cuttings may be taken in June and July. 
Take any healthy leaves and stick them, with 
about 1 in. of stalk, in pots or boxes of very 
sandy peat or Cocoa-nut fibre ; place in a close, 
warm house or frame, and every one will root 
and make a tuber which will become a plant 
next season. If the leaf is large, gash it across 
the ribs in several places with a knife, and peg 
down to a pot or pan of sandy soil, and a tuber 
will form at every cut. Old plants of Gloxinias 
do not need nearly such a close heat as seedlings 
in which to grow ; indeed, they make much 
better plants in an intermediate temperature, 
with a fair allowance of air, and shade 
only from very hot sun. But seedlings are 
useful, both to keep up the stock, for after 
three or four years old bulbs get worn out 
and often go “ blind; ” seedlings also prolong 
the season of flowering considerably, and, 
further, new varieties are, of course, produced 
only from seed; in fact, the variation of colours, 
shades, and markings of the flowers from good 
hybridised seed is marvellous and almost end¬ 
less. At all stages Gloxinias are exceedingly 
brittle, but a broken plant is by no means lost. 
I used to be very vexed if in potting or pricking 
off I had one snap off at the collar, as with the 
greatest care will often happen; but now I do 
not mind at all, for if the top, even of a tiny 
seedling, is struck in sandy soil or Cocoa-nut 
fibre in a warm frame or pit, it will root and 
make as good a plant as ever in two or three 
weeks, and the little bulb will generally start 
again as well. I always keep a shallow box of 
light, sandy soil in the pit on purpose, and all 
broken bits, leaves, or tops go in at once and 
soon make good plants. Even the tops of tiny 
seedlings that have damped off in the seed-pans 
will often take root and gro\v in this way. On 
the w'hole, Gloxinias are exceedingly easy to 
grow, and when anything like well done they are 
so very beautiful that if they were four times 
the trouble I should certainly persevere. They are 
only liable to one pest, namely, thrips, and when 
these appear, merely plunge them overhead in a 
solution of soft soap and Quassia chips, 3 oz. of 
each to 2 gallons of water, and they are cured at 
once. _ B. C. R. 

WINTER-FLOWERING PELARGONIUMS. 
Zonal Pelargoniums are now as much or 
more prized as winter as they have been as 
summer-flowering plants, and perhaps a few re¬ 
marks on how to have them in good condition in 
the winter months may be acceptable to the 
readers of Gardening. 

At this time of year a quantity of spring- 
struck plants are selected of various sorts of free- 
flowering habit, of which Vesuvius is a type, and 
pot them in medium sized pots, say 6-in. ones 
for robust young stocky plants that have had 
their leaders pinched out, and are now* furnished 
with several side shoots. Good turfy loam and 
a little bone dust or old cow manure and sand 
forms a good compost, and in potting make the 
soil very firm, as the object is to get short-jointed, 
well-ripened wood; put them in cold pits or 
frames, keep rather close a few days after pot¬ 
ting, then ventilate freely, only putting the glass 
light over the plants during heavy rains, and 
then they should be tilted up to allow' plenty of 
air. Keep all blooms pinched off, and the points 
of the strongest shoots taken out to form a dense 
mass of medium sized shoots. Any leaves that 
show signs of decay should be removed at once, 
and great care must be exercised in watering at 
all times not to let them suffer either from lack 
of or excess of moisture. If large specimens are 


desired, old cut-down plants should be selected 
in the spring, shaken out and potted in the 
smallest sized pots they can be potted in, and 
then, when w r ell rooted, shifted into larger pot?, 
and treated exactly like the young plants described 
above. If carefully attended to they will be line 
vigorous plants by September, fit for transferring 
to a light, well-ventilated house for their dower¬ 
ing season. A well-formed specimen in a 7-in. 
pot with from fifty to seventy trusses of bloom 
is really a grand sight in winter, and to main¬ 
tain them in health, frequent applications of 
weak liquid manure should be given. A tem¬ 
perature of 50° to 55°, and a rather dry, buoyant 
atmosphere is the best for the flowers, as in the 
dull months of early winter damp is far more to 
be dreaded than frost. I find many varieties of 
Pelargoniums far more satisfactory grown under 
glass than in open air; notably, Madame Yaucher 
and Vestal under glass are pure white, but ex¬ 
posed to the open air they are tinged with red; 
the pinks and salmon-coloured varieties areals) 
much better for the protection of a glass roof, 
and the scarlets and crimsons arc of such intense 
brightness that they appear to glow in the sub¬ 
dued light of winter. To flower them to perfec¬ 
tion a light span-roofed house, with the plants 
raised on stages near the glass, is the best, as 
the fresh, warm air circulates all round them, 
and keeps both foliage and flowers in good con¬ 
dition for a long period. James Groom. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Vines in shrubberies— The artistic gar¬ 
dener would at this season do well to make 
note of a few of the really beautiful Vines- we 
mean those w'orth growing for the simple beauty 
of their leaves and shoots alone. The American 
hardy Vines are very fine, and there is a hand¬ 
some one called orientalis, which deserves a 
place against a w T all or scrambling over a low 
tree. There is also one called odoratissima, 
which is very fresh in scent in spring. Hum¬ 
boldt’s Vine, which has an immense large leaf, 
turning claret-red in autumn, is also worthy of 
a place against a tree or elsew'here. These plai.s 
should be placed in positions where they will 
require no great care. In fact, wc saw one ti e 
other day running about on the ground in a 
shrubbery, the outermost shoots crawling up the 
adjacent trees, the effect of which was very line 
indeed. 

Propagating evergreens— This is a 

good time for inserting cuttings of evergreen 
shrubs, as they become callused before win:*.!, 
and in spring start into growth freely. A bor¬ 
der with a north aspect, or behind a hedge or 
wall, is the best place fori them, for if exposed 
too much to the sun’si rays, they get dried up 
before they become rooted, and consequently 
fail. Select good, stxoDg cuttings with a heel, 
or portion of last year’s wood at the base, and, 
having prepared them in the usual way, insert 
them in rows 1 ft. apart, and about 3 in. asunder 
in the row's. We dig the ground as we proceed, 
cutting a small trench for each row, and tread¬ 
ing them in very firmly. The only attention they 
w’ill require the first year is keeping them free 
from weeds, the surface pulverised to prevent 
cracking, and watering in very dry weather. 
By the end of a year they will mostly be well 
rooted, and will require replanting in nursery 
beds 1 ft. apart each way. They will then make 
bushy little plants for filling beds or vases in 
winter, and afterwards for filling up shrubberies 
or forming undergrowth in woods. The various 
sorts of Laurel, Aucubas, Box, Privets, Berberis, 
Bays, Laurustinus, Euonymuses, and similar 
shrubs strike root freely, and creepers or 
climbers, such as the Ivies, strike root freely if 
put in now. The main cause of failure is n»t 
starting soon enough; people wait until the 
temperature of both air and soil get so low that 
it is impossible for rooting to make any pro¬ 
gress. In cases where tender subjects are em¬ 
ployed,.hand or bell-glasses should be used, but 
ordinary evergreens strike very well in the o{«n 
air.—G. 

7931.— Cutting young hedges-lf the 

young Privet and Thorns are planted together, j 
cut the young hedge next April, but if they are I 
planted separately cut the Thorns in February 
or March, and the Privet in May or June. As they 

liave only been planted this year they had belter 
not be cut before they have stood twelve months. 
— G. C., Eceles. 
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HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. 

The annexed woodcut shows a truss of a re¬ 
markable Calceolaria named Cloth of Gold, 
raised and cultivated by Mr. Raplev, of Redford 
Kill Gardens, Balham, who is well known as one 
of the most successful growers of the Calceo¬ 
laria. The flowers of Cloth of Gold are of good 
form, very large, and of a rich golden yellow; 
the plant is a free grower and throws up im¬ 
mense branching spikes of blossoms. The fol- 


the surface of the pan and water well with a 
tine rosed water-can before sowing the seed. 
Immediately sprinkle the seed thinly over the 
surface, and be sure not cover the seed over, 
l’lace the pan in a frame or under a hand-light 
under a north wall, or where the sun can be 
kept from them. The soil must be kept con¬ 
stantly moist, as if allowed to become dry 
failure will ensue. As soon as the seedlings are 
large enough to handle prick them out into seed 


bound, or they will soon become infested with 
green-fly. Fumigate every fortnight slightly, as it 
| is easier to prevent than to cure. 

The most suitable place for the plants during 
the winter months, is a pit, where there is sufli- 
cient heat to keep out the frost, but in no case 
must artificial heat be resorted to unless it is 
I absolutely necosary. They flourish very well 
on shelves in an ordinary greenhouse. During 
i the flowering season, great care should be given 



Calceolaria Cloth of Gold (natural size). Drawn July 20 . Raised l«y Mr. Raplcy, Bedford Kill CaidcUi, Kalham. 


lowing notes by Mr. Rapley on the culture of i 
the Calceolaria will, no doubt, be of value to , 
many of our readers, he says : There is very little 
iffi ally in growing these Calceolaria-;, any one 
having a small greenhouse can grow them well. 
The seed should be sown in the first nr second ) 
week in July, the seed pans should be half filled 
wilh broken crocks and rough siftings. The 
surface should be prepared with very fine sifted 
mould with plenty of silv cusa nd added ; smooth 
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pans or boxes, as if left too long they are apt to | 
damp off. As soon as the plants touch each 
other pot them in 2.} in. pots, using good fibry 
loam and decayed manure from an old Melon or 
Cucumber bed and liberal sprinkling of coarse 
silver sand. Many use leaf-mould, but this 
I do not recommend, as it oftentimes turns 
sour and causes the plants to grow weakly; 
the plants should be shifted into larger pots ns 
I required, and on no account must they get root- 


to the manner of admitting air; many plants 
are killed tlirough inattention to this important 
point. Generally, during April and May, wo 
have the hot sun wi'h very cold, dry easterly 
winds; it is these winds that cause such des¬ 
truction, therefore they must be kept from the 
plants, at the same time, air should be given on 
even' favourable opportunity. 

Watering is another important point during 
the flowering period, when the pots should be 

Original from 
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well-filled with roote, some soot water can be 
given once a week. I find this the best and 
safest manure water. A little sprinkling on the 
surface of the pots once or twice during the 
flowering season of Clay’s Fertiliser, will do 
immense good. 


7939.— Begonias from leaf-cuttings. 

—J. H. may readily increase his fine leaved 
Begonias of the Rex section by means of fully 
grown leaves inserted in pans or boxes, of light 
soil, covered with silver sand; cut the leaf off 
close to its base, and insert it firmly in the sand; 
if the leaf is large cut .some notches in its main 
ribs and peg down on the surface of the soil, just 
covering the junctions with sand. Cover the 
box with sheets of glass, or put the boxes into a 
close propagating pit; keep moist and shaded, 
and roots will soon be emitted and young plants 
formed at every joint or incision; they may 
then be separated and potted off singly. A com¬ 
post of equal parts, loam, peat, leaf-soil, and 
sand suits these plants well; and a moist atmos¬ 
phere and shade from bright sunshine is requisite 
to their full development. They delight in 
abundant heat and moisture during the princi¬ 
pal season of growth, but when the foliage is 
fully matured they will keep healthy for a very 
long time in any cool or intermediate house, and 
they are not iiablc to the attacks of insect 
pests.— J. Groom. 


FRUIT. 

RASPBERRY CULTURE 
Ok all the fruit crops none is so sure as that of 
the Raspberry. It begins to bloom when most of 
the other fruit trees have done blooming, con¬ 
sequently the spring frosts do not effect it, hence 
the certainty of a crop when properly cultivated. 
From October to February is the time to plant, 
but as it is necessary to rid the land of all weeds 
and Grass roots before planting, it is well to 
prepare it as soon as possible. The Raspberry 
likes a rich, light, free loam, in which the small 
fibrous roots can find their way; and, as it is 
largely a surface rooter, it is well to select a 
a plot where there is a little protection from 
wind and sun. Dig the land over two spits deep, 
and bury all rubbish at the bottom. Potatoes 
clear the land of all Couch Grass roots and weeds, 
and use plenty of good horse manure so as to 
prepare the soil for the October planting. In 
digging out the trench for the Raspberry canes, 
see that there is ample room to allow of the 
roots being spread out flat on the bottom ; before 
throwing the last spadeful of soil over the roots, 
give a liberal supply of stable manure, which 
will protect them during the winter and give 
nourishment to the growing canes the following 
summer. It is not considered advisable to 
manure Raspberries more t han once in three years. 
Let the trenches be 4 ft. apart, and two canes 
should be dropped together, every 3 ft. in 
the trenches. It is not advisable to allow* more 
than six or eight canes to grow together, and 
there should be a clear space of ground round 
each clump of canes, and any straggling ones 
that come up during the summer should be 
removed when the land is dug over after the 
fruit is gathered. This is the only time of the 
year that it is safe to dig about Raspberries. It 
is the habit of many people never to allow more 
than three or four canes to grow together, which 
are tied down in the form of an arch, by bring¬ 
ing the tips of two canes together. In other 
cases where there are more canes grown together, 
it is the custom to tie them up as they stand 
about March. This may be necessary in exposed 
situations, but it does not permit of the light 
and air getting to each individual cane, as when 
they are grown in the more natural way. In 
droughty seasons it is best to mulch about the 
roots with moist stable litter, or to soak the 
ground with liquid manure just when the fruit 
is swelling, otherwise, on dry soils especially, 
the fruit will be tasteless and seedy. G. C. 
Eccle$. 


UNHEATED FRUIT HOUSES. 

Our present forms of fruit houses are not suffi¬ 
ciently simple; they entail too much attention ; 
they are very apt to bo infested with red spider, 
and the leaves to be scorched by a burning sun, 
and last of all, they will not ripen fruit tho¬ 
roughly in all seasons without firc-bpat; these are 
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f ou r great disadvantages. I will now describe some 
houses I had constructed here ten years or more 
since, not only suited for carrying out all that is 
requisite in growing fruit, but suited for persons 
of small means, and as the Grapes merely require 
to be thinned, the superfluous shoot scut off occa¬ 
sionally, and the doors opened and shut at 
proper hours—a lad or a common labourer can do 
this. As these houses were constructed merely 
for experiment, they are of small size, 25 ft. in 
length only ; one is a vinery* containing 300 
bunches of Grapes, Royal Muscadine; another 
a Peach house with two trees, on one of which 
I counted 300 fruits. The mode of construction 
is as follows : These houses run north and south ; 
no other aspect will answer ; they* are 25 ft. in 
length, and arc made something like a wedge, 
7 ft. wide on the floor and 3 ft. at the roof; the 
rafters run down to the ground, and they are 8 
ft. in length ; they are grooved, and the glass is 
slipped in ; there is no putty or paint; but the 
wood requires to be brushed over when quite dry 
with petroleum, which penetrates the entire 
wood and preserves it. One coat of paint will 
produce a good effect, but it is not necessary; 
each square of glass is kept in its place by means 
of thin piece of copper ; there is a door at each 
end. A house of this size can be built for .£10 ; 
300 bunches of the Muscadine will sell in Sep¬ 
tember in Covent Garden for more than .£5. The 
doors are open from 8 a.m. until 1 p.m. to give 
firmness to the leaves; they are then shut, and a 
temperature of 100° is secured when the sun 
shines. In building a house of this shape the 
rays of the sun glance off, and we get no burn¬ 
ing and no red spider. I presume a house of 
this shape might answer built 20 ft. in height if 
the proper angle for the rafters be preserved. 


THINNING FRUIT. 

The American Apple crop for the present sea¬ 
son promises to be a heavy one, being the 
bearing year, and the year following there 
will be the usual dearth, and this dearth is 
a loss of many millions of dollars. How is it 
with the bearing year ? Low* prices and waste of 
fruit prevail; so there is a loss in both the years, 
and in each the tree suffers, in the barren year 
from want of strength—exhausted the season 
before— and in the full year from overbearing. 
The remedy lias long been known, and is an¬ 
nually taken advantage of by some—it is tinn¬ 
ing out the fruit. The labour to do this is much 
more than paid for by the improved size and 
quality of the fruit, such fruit always command¬ 
ing an advanced price, and this without lessen¬ 
ing the amount of the crop ; only the number of 
seeds (the seed being highly exhaustive) is re¬ 
duced, thus favouring the tree and the crop it is 
bearing, avoiding the strain of the unthinned, 
heavy set, and enabling it with vigourunimpaired 
to withstand the effect of winter, capable of 
growing, if required, another equally heavy crop 
the following year, and sure to grow* well what 
fruit may appear. The amount, it cannot be 
denied, is greater in consequence of the previous 
year’s thinning. This is true of old orchards, 
which, as wc generally find them, may be farther 
benefited by pruning and attention given the 
soil. 

With young trees, yearly bearing may be 
largely brought about and established by free 
thinning, allowing no excess of fruit to take 
place. This favours health, and secures con¬ 
tinued vigour, and not exhaustion one year and 
loss the next, crippling the tree, shortening its 
life, and lessening both the quantity and qual¬ 
ity of fruit. More might be said by w*ay of 
suggestion, but what has been stated may be 
relied on, as it has been established by expe¬ 
rience, and in cases where practised, orchards 
have been changed, and a successful course 
begun and sustained, making fruit-growing the 
greatest success of the farm for the land occu¬ 
pied and the means employed, and all brought 
about by a little increased attention given to 
thinning only in every other year—not near as 
great a task as it may seem; and it may be ex¬ 
tended to all the large fruits, the Grape and other 
small fruits. 

When thinning the fruit, it is a saving of 
expense to rub off all useless shoots that push 
forth, and cut out small branches where too 
thick; cut close to the limb of the tree with a 
sharp knife, so that the wound can grow over 
with new wood. Thus, the strength of the 
tree, instead of being wasted, or allowed to 


produce wood where hurtful, is directed where 
wanted to increase the growth of the remain¬ 
ing wood and fruit, and is equal to a light ma¬ 
nuring. And this brings us to fertility, which 
is the basis of all. You can grow fruit on poor 
land, but it will be poor fruit, just as an excels 
of manure fails to give the desired success, 
the profit being taken up by the wood. Ex- 
tremes must therefore be avoided, and the bal¬ 
ance between wood and fruit growth must be 
kept up ; this means a large increase of ma¬ 
nure to meet the general lack. 

Country Gentleman. 


A few good market Pears — Market 

growers are pretty well agreed that it is both 
capital and labour lost to plant choice dessert 
kinds of Pears as standards on the ordinary 
orchard system, for although the Apple does hj 
well in that form it is only a very limited num¬ 
ber of sorts of Pears that make healthy, vigor¬ 
ous trees, and bear regularly as standards. I 
have proved the following sorts to be well 
adapted for the purpose, viz., the Sweetwater, 
or Chalk, Pear, an early very prolific kind which 
scarcely ever fails; Green Chisel, an early use¬ 
ful variety; and the Lammas, a pretty Pear, 
and an abundant cropper, but one which only 
keeps good a few days ; the Hessel, or Hazel, is 
a good continuous bearer ; but perhaps the best 
market Pear grown is Williams’ Ron Chr6tien, ;i 
really excellent Pear, and, when the fruit islargu 
and fine, I question if any fruit tree that we 
can grow pays better. Marie Louise does well 
as a standard in some soils, and is of even better 
flavour than from a wall. The Ashdown Park, 
or Crassane, forms a fine drooping pyramid, and 
bears prodigious crops of really good flavoured, 
medium-sized Pears; Verulam, a large stew¬ 
ing Pear, is also a profitable sort to grow; and 
the Windsor, Old Swan’s Egg, and Autumn 
Bergamot, are all good, useful kinds. AmoDg-t 
new ones, Fertility (Rivers) is highly spoken of; 
Jersey Gratioli is an excellent Pear, but if any¬ 
one wants to go in for collections of Pears they 
must have trained trees; dwarf pyramids or 
bushes would, however, in certain cases prove 
profitable.—G. 

Gathering Pears. —It would be difficult 
to state the exact time when any particular 
variety of Pear should be gathered, for it is the 
conditions which must govern in these matters 
and they vary with the seasons even in the 
same locality. A litle observation and experience 
will usually enable one to come near enough to 
be successful. When a few of the earliest mature 
on a tree begin to change colour or drop oil, 
and the stems of those which arc still green will 
part readily from the branch when lifted, it is 
time to gather all. Perhaps there is no surer 
method of determining maturity than the free 
parting of the fruit stem from the spur on which 
it grew. If the stem adheres so firmly that it will 

break, then the fruit is not sufficiently mature for 
gathering. In gathering, considerable care is re¬ 
quired to prevent bruising, because Pears will 
not withstand as rough handling as Apples, for 
a bruise is usually followed by rapid decay. 

7924. — Management of orchard 
house. — Peach and Nectarine trees should 
bear a crop the third year after planting, f -r, 
unlike Vines that require time to gather strength, 
Peaches and Nectarines are, as “ F. J.’ status 
likely to become gross wooded or over rampant 
in growth, but it will not mend matters to prune 

much now. If they were disbudded and the 
wood thinned out early in the season, the tod 
plan will be to allow all the main shoots to grow 
uucliecked, provided they have room to be tie! 
in to the trellis or nailed to the wall without 
crowding, but cut off any that are not required 
close to the base ; also cut out all lateral shoots, 
or such as start from this year’s wood, as they are 
useless. Keep the foliage clean by washing with 
the syringe, but do not excite growth now. Keep 
the ventilators open day and night, and keep a dry 
atmosphere, and only give enough water at root 
to prevent flagging. Do not hurry the foliage oil 
by brushing, as is sometimes done, but allow it 
to fall naturally ; then cut all the ties, and gw* ! 
the winter pruning, and give all the rest possible 
by* keeping the house fully ventilated until re¬ 
quired to start in spring. As the trees are wu 
strong do not shorten the shoots more than is 
absolutely necessary, and next spring, when the 
blossoms expand, fertilise them with a camel s- 
hair brush, so as. to get a good set, and leave a 
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heavy crop on the trees; this is the best 
mtxlerator of rampant growth I have yet found. 
-James Groom. 

-Young Peaches and Nectarines planted out 

in a newly made border are rather apt to get out 
of hand,and make the wood of abnormal strength 
which do not ripen perfectly; keep the wood 
thin and pinch the strongest leaders, and remove 
all laterals now, and try by giving plenty of 
ventilation to get the wood ripe and hard, and 
in all probability they will settle down to work 
next year.—E. H. 

7918.— Mealy buff on Vines.— The mealy 
bug was probably introduced to the vinery on 
the plants, and after reaching^the Vines, find¬ 
ing a more congenial home, they increased more 
rapidly. They may be eradicated by a strong 
winter dressing and constant watchfulness in 
spring. I am afraid it would be difficult to 
get them under now, though by careful mani¬ 
pulation many may be picked out of the bunches 
with a sharp-pointed stick. As the lease expires 
so soon I should let all the Vines remain.—E. H. 

793G.— Vines mildewed.— The first thing 
to do is to destroy the mildew by the use of 
sulphur, which must be washed off when the 
fungus is killed; of course, the Grapes will 
carry no bloom. The splitting or cracking is 
caused through the elasticity of the skin of the 
berries being destroyed by the mildew. The 
ventilation must be carefully managed, main¬ 
taining a pure atmosphere.—E. H. 

7844— Early Rivers Peach.— Some kinds 
of Peaches are more subject to stone splitting 
than others, and, as far as my experience goes, I 
should class Early Rivers as one of these. I have 
generally considered that stone splitting arose 
from imperfect fertilisation, but other causes of 
a constitutional character and arising from 
cultural checks may lead up to it.—B. H. 

7925 — Pyramidal fruit trees.— To keep 
these in perfect form and in a fruitful condition 
both winter and summer, pruning must be care¬ 
fully attended to. Now is the best time to 
shorten all strong shoots of the current year’s 
growth, l ut not too closely, or a lot of useless 
spray-like laterals will be the result ; if not al¬ 
ready do: e, shorten the shoots to about 1 ft. in 
length, and leave any weakly ones under that 
length entire, and at the winter pruning these will 
need cutting back to three or four buds to form 
spurs. The leaders of main branches must be 
left about 6 in. long in an ordinary way, but 
when a perfect pyramidal form is aimed at of 
course the length at which each shoot must be 
cut can only be decided on the spot. I find it 
best to go over the trees several times during 
the summer, taking out the points of the 
strongest shoots each time rather than to 
cut, away much growth at one time. If the trees 
prove prolific there will not be much pruning 
after the first few years, especially the lower 
branches of the trees, but as soon as a lack of 
vigour is observable, top-dress with manure, and 
apply manure water abundantly.—J. G. 

-A careful manager of trained pyrami¬ 
dal fruit trees will, if he is experienced, 
always have his eye upon them during the 
growing season, and will so regulate their growth 
by pinching a shoot when necessary as to leave 
but little pruning to do at any particular season. 
If the trees have been untouched till now go 
over them at once, thin out all shoots not re¬ 
quired to build up the trees, cutting back to the 
fourth leaf from the base of the shoot ; gross 
leaders may just have the point, pinched out, 
leaving those of moderate strength to be shor¬ 
tened back when growth ceases.—E.H. 

7S92.— Pear trees not fruiting.— Root-prune the 
}<»ung Pear tree* early in October, very likely a little 
shortening of the roots on two sides of the trees will 
(suffice. Try shortening on the east and west sides first. 
Next year, If necessary, the .other sides may be done.— 
E.U. 

:m — Melon stems rotting. — The rotting of 
Melon stems from a gangrenous kind of disease is not 
uncommon. It may arise from more than one cause, and 
in some eases may bo constitutional. It may be arrested 
l>y the application of quicklime, and keeping the atFected 
parts dry, as dampness hastens its progress.—E. H. 

7S57.— Renewing Vine borders.— Cut the Grapes 
as «oon as they are ripe with a piece of wood attached to 
each bunch. Place the thick ends in bottles of water, 
and place the bottles so that the bunches of Grapes hang 
tree In a cool, but frost proof room. Having secured the 
crops lift the roots and renew the border at once.—E. H. 

7858.— Treatment of Apricots.— These long shoots 
have probably been trained almost perpendicularly. 
The ends of many shoots rushing away too fast may al¬ 
ways have its vigour checked by leading it away at an 
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angle of 45” from the centre, leaving the oentre of the 
tree to fill up from later growths. Train the shoots thinly 
to get the wood matured.—E. H. 

7842.—Scale on Piflf trees.—Proceed as you are 
doing till the leaves falL Then wash every bit of the 
tree with a strong solution of Gishurst Compound, from 
six to eight ounces to the gallon. If the wood is well 
ripened, the latter quantity will do no harm to the tree. 
Use a brush for the stem and thick branches, and a 
sponge for young wood.—E. H. 


VEGETABLES. 


HARVESTING POTATOES. 

Many good crops of Potatoes are spoiled from 
inattention as regards lifting. When to lift and 
harvest is a question often discussed, some con¬ 
tending that the only way to have Potatoes good 
is to lift all as soon as a spot of disease is seen 
on the leaves; others, again, allow the disease to 
do its worst, and lift what remains afterwards. 
We have tried both ways, and upon the whole 
are rather inclined to the latter, especially with 
roots which have to be kept and eaten a long 
time after they arc dug. We have dug up hun¬ 
dredweights of Potatoes as soon as the disease 
was observed, and lost nearly all of them from 
it after storing, although no indication of the 
evil was visible at the time. Others left in the 
ground may have had many destroyed by the 
disease, but those which remained sound and 
were lifted and stored in autumn were more 
satisfactory than the early lifted ones. 

Potatoes which remain good after the disease 
has come and gone always keep well and turn 
cleaner out of the soil in autumn than they 
would have done earlier when only half grown. 

Liffcinff the crop.— In digging Potatoes 
the weather and soil should be, if possible, both 
dry, as nothing is worse than having them wet 
at taking-up time, or indeed at any time after 
they are taken up. If dug when wet the soil 
adheres to them and makes them both unsightly 
and not easily dried. After September Potatoes 
should only be dug in the mornings on fine days, 
and if they are thrown well oil the surface of 
the soil they will dry a good deal before night, 
especially if the soil under them is moderately 
dry, and they should be placed under cover be¬ 
fore night. Greening is one of the worst faults 
an eating Potato can have, and this must be 
avoided at harvesting time, and the sooner there¬ 
fore they can be dried and the quicker stored 
tho better. When digging up a piece of Potatoes 
the tubers for different purposes should be 
selected. All those for eating we secure first, as 
it is important to get them out of the light, and 
it does not matter much if those for seed are left 
some days on the soil. 

Storinff .—An open shed, or anywhere secure 
from wet, is the best place to put Potatoes im¬ 
mediately after they are dug up. There they 
may be turned over once or twice and dried, and 
then be moved to their winter storage. In some 
instances this may be a dark shed, and in these 
they may be put in pits ; a dark shed is always 
what we use, and it answers well. It is, of 
course, quito dry, as it should be, and if frost 
is likely to penetrate it in winter, the Pota¬ 
toes are well covered over. At all times a little 
straw is kept on them to exclude light. Each 
kind is put in a heap 1 ft. or more in depth, and 
if the presence of disease is suspected, it is easy 
to have them all turned over and examined. It 
is in this that house storage has an advantage 
over the pit system. In pitting them a piece of 
ground with a dry bottom is selected and after 
this has been made level, the Potatoes arc 
stacked on it in a triangular form, the bottom 
being about 3 ft. wide and the top about the 
same height from the ground. They are then 
thatched well up with clean dry straw, over 
which a quantity of soil is firmly placed. The 
soil thus used for covering should be dug from 
the side of the Potato mound, as this lowers the 
surrounding ground and causes the water to 
drain more readily away. Potatoes stored in this 
way must be very sound, as if disease begins 
inside it may do much damage before it is de¬ 
tected. All Potatoes should be lifted, dried, 
and stored before the end of October. J. M. 


Cabbage planting* for sprinff use.— 

This operation is often deferred too long.especially 
by amateurs, and sometimes in large gardens, 
for if the plants are not planted early so as to 
give them time to take root before the frost sets 


in, they will remain dormant through the winter, 
and the plants would be no larger in the early 
spring than when planted out. The first batch 
should be put out not later than September 20. 
We generally make three plantations, one about 
September 15, another at the end of September, 
and the last, October 10. For first early we 
grow Wheeler’s Imperial, the old Nonpareil, or 
Shilling’s Queen; these are all good early 
varieties, and turn in quickly, and they are nearly 
synonymous. But for the main or late crop, I 
know of no better sort than Sutton’s Imperial; 
it folds in very gradual, consequently it will 
stand a loDg time in dry weather without be¬ 
coming too hard for use, and it stands without 
cracking. The Cabbage tribe will always do 
well after Potatoes, and generally this is the 
most economic plan, for the plants are ready to 
be put out by the time the Potatoes are dug; the 
ground being liberally manured, and the manure 
well forked in, is all the preparation it requires 
before receiving the plants. It should be borne 
in mind that the sharp frosts of recent winters 
have cut up the Cabbage plants severely; there¬ 
fore an extra breadth should be planted. They 
can easily be dug up in the spring if not wanted, 
and should some of the plants be cut down by 
the frost, there will be plenty for filling up 
vacancies.—0. P. 

Earthing up Celery. —In retentive soils 
late Celery often suffers considerably from damp 
lodging in and around the hearts after being 
earthed up, and in some places many plants are 
useless from this cause. The best way of obviat¬ 
ing or checking this tendency to decay is to 
plant on the surface, and blanch with ashes, 
burnt earth, or old spent tan, first tying the 
plants carefully up, and then placing wliatever 
material is used around and amongst the plants, 
pressing it round them with the hand. Besides 
reserving the crop from premature decay ashes 
keep the slugs and snails at a distance, and 
during severe weather less covering will suffice 
to keep out frost. 

Mushroom in cellars.— Procure sufficient 
horse droppings to make a bed the size required, 
and from 1 ft. to 18 in. deep when beaten or 
trodden down firmly. The bed may either be 
made against a wall and be flat, or in a ridge 
shape anywhere in the cellar. The manure must 
either have been fermented in a heap, and fre¬ 
quently turned and intermixed to carry off some 
of the rankness, or, if the manure is used fresh, 
a barrowful of fresh loamy soil should be added 
to every four or five barrowfu s of manure, vary¬ 
ing the quantity a little according to the fresh¬ 
ness of the latter. The bed must be trodden 
or beaten down firmly, and as soon as the tem¬ 
perature has become steady, if it does not exceed 
90°, and is a little on the decline, pieces of 
spawn as large as a full-grown Walnut may be 
inserted by making holes with a dibble 8 in. or 
9 in. apart and 3 in. deep, closing the holes and 
making all firm again when finished. Place on 
2 in. of fresh soil as soon as the spawn begins 
to run freely, and leave the surface smooth and 
firm. The manure should be that of horses 
consuming principally corn and other diy 
food. 

Ououmber and Marrow 8©ed.— Some 
little ingenuity is required to free the seeds of 
Cucumbers, Melons, and Vegetable Marrows 
from the slimy substance in which they arc im¬ 
bedded in the ripe fruit. 1 have tried washing 
in water, nibbing in dry sand, and several other 
methods, but, as regards simplicity, the follow¬ 
ing is best: Place the seeds and pulp, just as 
cxiracted from the fruit, in a piece of fine net¬ 
ting or tiffany, and squeeze the whole so as to 
get rid of superfluous moisture, and then empty 
the mass of pulp and seeds into a coarse towel 
and rub them dry. This can be done in five 
minutes, and every seed will be clean and bright, 
and there is no danger of mildew or fungus 
attacking seeds thus cleansed if they are stored 
in a dry place.—W. 

Keeping 1 Onions. —We always keep our 
Onions in an old shed close to the roof, and 
spread thinly on spare boards, never putting 
anything over or under them. Last winter, when 
the frost was most severe, I examined them, and 
found them as hard as stones; one could not 
cut them. I entertained doubts as to their keep¬ 
ing, but we did not remove them, and, I am 
pleased to say, scarcely any rotted, for in the 
first week in June they were as sound as ever 
they were.—J. C. 

Original from 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

7027.— Making a new garden.— “ Earls- 
fort ” need not fear to apply fresh manure to a 
newly broken up garden, for if the freshest 
stable litter is used in the bottom of the trenches 
it will do more good than rotten manure, as it 
will provide drainage, and by keeping the soil 
hollow, help to aerate and purify the land. 
Freshly broken up Grass land is rich enough for 
ordinary kitchen garden crops without the aid 
of fresh manure, but a dressing of lime, wood 
ashes, or bone dust worked into the surface soil 
when the crops are sown or planted will be an 
advantage. If broken up at once, put in any of 
the Brassica tribe, such as Broccoli, or winter 
Greens, and any not required for cropping before 
the spring, will be benefited by being forked 
over and pulverised two or three times so as to 
expose it as much it as much as possible to the 
action of winter frosts.—J. G. 

-If “Earlsfort” cannot get animal manure 

to put about the roots of his vegetables, let him 
first dig over the land, turning the top sod under, 
and bringing the loose soil to the top, then 
plant the vegetables, and afterwards sprinkle 
on the top of the soil about the roots super¬ 
phosphates or guano, and the rain will wash it 
down to the roots. There must not be a too 
free use of these artificial manures as they are 
very strong. Bone dust will be of little or no use 
for vegetables.—G. C., Eccles. 

7934.— Loose gravel. —Unless gravel is 
naturally of'a binding nature, no amount of roll¬ 
ing will make it so. In some parts of the 
kingdom it is very difficult to get good binding 
gravel, and only such as described b} r “ Sweeper ” 
is available under those circumstances. It is best 
to keep it clean and free from weeds, and level 
it with rake or broom frequently, it will then 
always look tidy, although it is not pleasant to 
walk on. I find the best substitute for good 
gravel walks is to form a good hard surface of 
whatever material is available, and cover with 
about 1 in. of sea-shell, •which can be procured 
in truck loads at a low rate, this makes a soft 
pleasant tread to the walk and always looks 
neat and and clean, and it dries very quickly 
after heavy rains.—J. G. 


7902— Heating greenhouse.— “J. B.” 
cannot do better than to heat his greenhouse 
with a boiler that does not require setting in 
brickwork. I consider the conical is the best 
form of independent boilers, with one of these 
and two row’s of 4-in. hot-water pipes all round, 
the house would be enough to keep out the frost 
effectually. We have used one of the cast-iron 
conical boilers for several years past, and like 
it immensely, but it is the largest size, and it has 
to heat a span-roofed house, 32 ft. long, and 
12 ft. wide. It is only right to say these small 
boilers require more attention than large ones. 
I should not recommend anyone to have a very 
small independent boiler, on account of the fre¬ 
quent attention necessary to keep up the heat. 
-J. C. C. 

7931.— O utting young hedges.- Tf not 

already done, young Thorn or Quick hedges 
should be cut at once, for the only way to gee a 
good, thick, impenetrable hedge, is by repeated 
clipping. T would advice clipping in\l nne, ami 
again in September : they will then keep trim 
and neat all the winter. In Kent the hedges 
arc an especial good feature around fruit gar¬ 
dens, and they are all dipped twice a year, and 
the soil for 2 ft. wide on each side well cleared 
of weeds. This is done early in spring and at 
midsummer so that the shoots do not get choked 
with rubbish, but grow’ freely right down to the 
ground ; all kinds of weeds, Elders, or Brambles, 
are rooted out directly they are seen.— 
J. GliOOM 


7933.— Bone dust. —Bone dust is not at all 
a suitable manure for potting plants such as 
Begonias, Geraniums, FucUsias, and as it takes 
a long time to rot and assimilate with the 
soil, the proper thing to use is well-rotted 
horse or cow manure. If it has lain for a few 
months mixed with soil all the better. A friend 
of mine forms a stack of sods (turf) with layers 
of cow manure between each layer of sods, 
This he stocks six months before he requires to 
use it. In using it he chops the soil from top 
to bottom with the spade, and adds a little sharp 
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river sand to it when pottiDg to give good drain¬ 
age.—G. C. t Eccles. 

7932. — Rats. —It is notorious that the rat is 
one of the cleanliest little quadrupeds in exis¬ 
tence, and it. lias a great aversion to wetting or 
soiling its feet; consequently, if an “Old Sub¬ 
scriber” can find out where the rats come into 
his house he may put a stop to their nocturnal 
visits by daubing wet coal tar thickly about 
their holes and runs, and also if he will pour a 
little paraffin oil down the hole they come up it 
will deter them from coming into the house. If 
this does not succeed, employ the services of a 
professional rat-catcher and he will clear the 
house soon.—G. 0., Eccles. 

- If “An Old Subscriber ” would procure 

some coal tar, and pour a small quantity in 
the rat’s haunts and holes, they would very soon 
leave him and seek a better shop. Coal tar is 
cheap enough, 4d. a gallon. I know a house that 
was infested with them, and with using a few 
gallons they entirely left at once.—B. B. 

7811.— G-eraniums eaten. —Two years 
ago the buds of my Geraniums were eaten be¬ 
fore coming into flower. One evening I took a 
candle and examined the plants after dark, when 
I found a greyish caterpillar feeding on them. 
I had no sulphur, but I took the pepper box and 
peppered them well (white ground pepper). 
After that I kept the buds, stalks, and leaves, 
peppered for some time, and, as far as I remem¬ 
ber, it answered very well.—S. A. C. 

7941. — Tomatoes under glass are easily 
managed ; if in pots, keep them abundantly sup¬ 
plied with water and liquid manure, and I find 
that frequent, top-dressings of cow or sheep’s 
manure mixed with loam an excellent stimulant. 
The more confined the root-run the greater need 
for high feeding. Keep the shoots thinned out 
regularly, and piDch the points out of each 
shoot as soon as a bunch of fruits are set.— 
J. G. L. 

7926. — Plants for stone wall.— Most of theSedum*, 
Saxifrages, and Sempervivums will do on the stone wall. 
Plant also the following Alyssum saxatile, Antirrhinum 
rupestre, Arnbis petrsca, Auhrietia in variety. Campanula 
flarrelieri, Wallflowers, Alpine Pinks, Erin us alpinus, 
T.inaria Cymhalaria, Linum alplnums, Silene alpestris, 
Thymus citriodorns. Veronica saxatllis, and others. 
Many of the British Ferns will thrive in such a position. 
Obtain moderate sized plants, well rooted, and that have 
plenty of soil about their roots, and press them firmly 
into the clefts of the wall.—E. II. 

7935.—Mushroom beds.— Yes ; Mushrooms may be 
grown in the open air. If the manure is fresh add a 
harrowful of soil to every four of manure. Make the 
bed as Ann sb possible by treading, building it up in 
a ridge form about 3 ft. wide and 18 in. high to the 
apex of the ridge. Spawn when the temperature of the 
l>ed falls below 80° and cover with lit in. of soil made firm 
with the spade. Cover lightly with dry litter, adding 
more litter as the heat declines.— E. II. 

7927. — Making* a new garden. -Good crops may 
be grown for several years with the help of only what are 
termed artificial manures. In time the want of the 
mec hanical action of solid manures will be felt, espe¬ 
cially on heavy soils. Artiflcial manures may he applied 
in various ways—scattered over the surface during the 
finishing cultivating operations, sown in the drills with 
the seeds, or given in solution as liquid manure. Plants 
like a change of diet.—E. II. 

7928. —Wire worm s.—I much doubt if any substance 
will kill wireworms without injuring growing plants. If 
they are among a bed of choice plants, trapping with Car¬ 
rots or Potatoes offers the best chance of destroying them, 
examining the traps daily. They dislike pressure, and 
rolling or treading the ground has been known to make 
them shift their nunrters. Try crushed rape-cake at the 
rate of a peck to two rods of ground.— E. If. 

7808. — Maggots in Onions. — When Onions are 
badly affected with maggot there is no cure. The best 
treatment is to take all the affected plants up ami burn 
them and try to stamp it out. Ollier plants unlrenched 
by fly should be encouraged to grow rapidly, and get out 
of their reach by the use of stimulants. l iquid manure 
in which salt and guano lias Inen dissolved would l.c 
beneficial. Nitrate of soda is a good dressing.- E. If. 

7884. — Pinching Tomatoes.- Pinch the leader as 
soon as the cluster of flowers is well developed to throw 
strength into the setting blossoms. Another shoot will 
break from the uppermost, bud which will grow on ami 
produce a cluster of blossoms, when it should bo pinched. 
All side shoots should be rubbed off ns they appear to 
force all extension up the main stem.—E. II. 

7849 —Bug on Asparagus. —The Asparagus bug, 
or beetle, (Crioceres Asparagi) is a destructive little pest, 
which if dallied with becomes very troublesome. The 
best w'ay of dealing with it is to stamp u out in the old- 
fashioned way of catching and killing the full grown 
insects, and cutting off t he eggs and larva from the plants 
and burning them.—E. II. 

7239.—Begonias from leaf-cuttings. — Fill the 
pots or pans in the ordinary way with soil and sand, 
but lay the leaves on the surface, having first severed the 
midrib of the leaf in several places. Fix the leaves close 
to the sand by small pegs. Only full grown leaves should 
be employed. Another way is, to insert the stalks of the 
leaves in the pots like ordinary cuttings.-E. II. 

| 7940.—Potatoes for exhibition.—All the prepara¬ 

tion needed for potatoes for exhibition (or that snould be 


allowed), is simply washing them In soft water and winin', 
them quite dry with a towel. Anything added in the ahan? 
of butter or grease to make the skin shine should dis¬ 
qualify.—E. H. 


7862. — Propagating Virginian Creepera.- 
Virgiuian Creepers propagate readily from cuttings in 
autumn, just as the leaves fall. It is easily grown Wild 
Honeysuckle treat in the same way, t. e., plant cutting 
1 ft. or so long, half their length in the Boil in a cool 
border in October, fasten the soil firmly round them 1 


7932.—Rats.—They have probably been shut out of 
some other haunt. The best poison is plaster of Paris 
worked up with cold fat, bacon dripping for choice, to 
the consistance of putty laid about in balls not too near 
their holes; they eat it, and it hardens in them. The 
only objection is that they may die under floors, and 
stink the place —H. Buss. 

7941.— Tomatoes.— Keep the growth thin by pinch 
ing off all side-shoots when small. Let the main shoot 
extend upwards, pinching out the leader occasionally to 
cause the cluster of fruit to set and swell freely. Water 
with liquid manure daily and ventilate freely in warm 
weather.—K. H. 


7888.- Clipping Hollies and Aucubas. -It is 
rather late for clipping Hollies and Aucubas. The 
beginning of July is the best time. The long shoots might 
be shortened hack with a knife. The Aucubas will hardly 
cover the naked stems if cut now. Spring is the best 
time for them.—E. II. 


7933. —Bone dust.—Fine bone dust is useful for 
mixing with soil for potting the plants named and many 
others besides. Only a little should be given to Begonias, ai 
they do not like much manure, but such things as 
Fuchsias and Geraniums may have in their find shift 
one peck of bone dust to two bushels of soil.—E, H. 

7861.—Wireworm eating Mignonette.-Trap 
the wireworms with slices of Turnips or Potatoes or Car¬ 
rots. Fix the baits on the end of a stout skewer, and 
bury them in the ground near the plants that the wire- 
worms have eaten, and examine them daily, killing the 
insects. Preseverance will destroy them.—E. H. 

7929.—Climbers for walls.—The Passion flower 
would doubtless succeed on the south wall. The evergreen 
Thorn (Pyracantha), Escallonia macrantha, and Gama 
elliptica will all succeed on the north-east aspect Pass- 
flora cterulea is the best for the open air.—E. H. 

7864.—Fungus in gardens.— There is probably 
some dead or decaying matter on which the funsm 
usually grows mixed with the soil of the garden. Has it 
received leaf-mould or vegetable matter of any kind? 
Fresh lime and soot arc good antidotes.—E. H. 

7931.-Cutting young hedges.—Better leave the 
young hedges alone this year, ana next spring just do 
sufficient to put them into shape, afterwards cut them 
regularly about the end of June, and a little further 
trimming will be necessary in August perhaps.—E. H. 

7934. —Loose gravel on walks.—I should not n 
commend the loose gravel to be swept from the path?. 
Roll in wet weather, cr else water the paths, and then 
roll. This will keep the loose stones down.—E. H. 

7988.—Lopping Lime trees.—Lime trees may be 
lopped anytime after the leaves fall before the sap 
rises again. I prefer the month of November.—E. II. 


7994.— Pansies and Violas.— what is the differ 
ence between a Pansy and a Viola ?—IlNC as. [Panab 
are the florist'* product from Viola tricolor, and ha r* 
large blooms in myriadsof colours and markings, thtUa}- 
age being large and glossy. A Pansy is practically a gar¬ 
den plant, whilst Violas proper are species or allied to 
them, such as Viola lutea (yelloic), cornvta (Hkn. 
stricta (pale), Munbyana (jnirple), Ac.; these are eh*- 
growing diminutive Pansies, flowers small and of imp- 
lar outline, foliage small and qften hairy or troolly. Thru 
out of these have come all those garden kinds, such a-. 
Perfection , Bluebell , Yellow Boy, and many others. aU. 
to a great extent, retaining the compact, dense habit and 
more iriry growth, but the blooms arc larger. Some of th' 
large flowered kinds are a * much Pansies as Violas, and 
he would be a clever man who could sort them out.) 

7795. —Iris germanica.— Mrs. Lloyd.-Thls is r-co 
of the hardiest of Irises. It flowers in May and June, 
and grows from 2£ ft. to 4 ft. high. 

7796. — Calandrinia umbel lata - Mrs. Uoyd.- 
What is it you wish to learn respecting this plant! 

J. A. P. L.- Galegn pcrsica alba. I.innean, Mnnadil- 

pliia. Natural, Leguniiiios;e.- T. C.—Wc do not mi m 

mend tradesmen. 8cc our adurtisemeut columns.— 
Darn'd B.- They arc really Pelargoniums, but they an= 

usually called Geraniums.- il. S. Peter .—Your query is 

entirely outside our province.- G. Gardener P.-J'f 

cannot express any opinion on the Phlox from rani a 
scrap ns that sent, but If later cn ycu have better flourr? 

we shall be glad to see them.- C. G f .-Mr. Jlatthi" 4 , 

Royal Potteries, Weston-super-Mare.- S. 

trees may be cut in winter or early spring withm t 
injury. 

Uncas.—Jf you wi l send us a few good sound speci¬ 
mens of flic Strawberry we will try to name it. The_»>ue 

sent on reaching us was a piece of slime.- Blfissi-wti’p. 

—Make the house 10 ft. high in the centre. )ou "'ll 

then get the length of rafter.- J. A. May.— fie do net 

know w ho sells the article you name. Try sonic of ihj 

large seed houses.-IF. Harris .— The Grapes arc scali n' 

The disease on the stalks we think is caused by raudni 

fluctuations of temperature.-- Cheltenham.—a. (. fox, 

Royal Horticultural Gardens, South Kensington, tony, 
Soper, Fowler, Ar Co , Finsbury Street, Loudon. 

Names of plants.— T. B. J.— Tropjcolum tubem 

sum.- If. E. //.—Agrostemma coronaria.— f- 1 

—Euphorbia Lathyris.- — J. C. Biggleswade.— Euph' r- 

bia Peplus.-/. II. P.— Polystieluim aculeatum var. 

- A. L. L .—Rhus Cotinus- Rosenheim.— Origan"™ 

sipyleum (Hop plant).-IT. Ilall.— Prunella vnlpim 

- - M. Matthews.— The yellow is Lysimachia Numnm 
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Sbyrinchiura bermudianum-27. C—1, Probably C. 

carpatica ; 2, C. persicifolia; 3, C. glomerata, looks the 
saiue as 4 ; 5, C\ Host! alba.— Junia .—If you send us a 

>hoot and flowers we may be able to name the plant._ 

<;. W. C. C.-We cannot name varieties of Coleus.- 

Hooion.— Some of the numbers detached. Achillea flli- 
pendulina (yellow), Godetia rubicunda(mauve), Veronica 
lon*ifolia (blue); 5, Mentha rotundifolia ; 6, Agrostemma 

coronaria.- P. J. A'.—Send better specimen with 

foliage.- A. J. Clayton.— Frnncoa raniosa.- Young 

B'tanist.—l, Chlora pcrfoliata; 2, Anthyllis Vulneraria; 
S, Calamintlm Chinopodium; 4, Galium species; 6, Ononis 

arvensis.- E. T. Elliott.— 1, Hypericum calycinum ; 2, 

Phlox suffruticosn (variety).- Uncas.— Begonia Wei 

tuniensis.- L. G. B.—l, Mimulus cardinalis; 2, Tronneo- 

lum speciosum ; 3, Matricaria inodora fl.-nl.- R. Daw 

son.—Send better specimen-3/. T. C.— Andromeda 

arborea does not flower until it has attained maturity 
and then only when exposed to light and air in a green 
house.-If’. 2?. ( Gra resend). —Send good specimen. 


QUERIES. 

Rules tor Correspondents. —A U communica¬ 
tions for insertion should be dearly and concisely written 
cn one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor, 
Letts' s relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address of the send* r is required , in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day qf publication , it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

7997.— Culture of Strawberries. — Our Straw- 
terry crop this year has been a failure. Wishing to pre¬ 
vent such a thing again I referred to Gardening for 
advice about the making of new beds and the treatment 
of old ones with the following result: In the number for 
July 8 we are told by “T. S.” that “ manure should be 
applied in spring, not autumn,” which would, he says 
produce too many leaves. Just our case ; I though I lia< 
f»und the true remedy. But alas ! in the number for 
July 15, James Groom tells us to “give the manure as a 
top dressing in the autnmn or winter,” thus contradict¬ 
ing “T. S.”; while “B. C. R.” says that very little ma¬ 
nure should ever be used. The paper for July 22 again 
tells us to manure in autumn, while it also tells us to 
plant out the runners in August, which “ T. 8.” had told 
us on July 8 should be planted in March or April. In 
the multitude of counsellers there is said to he wisdom. 
In the present instance I must say I fail to see it. Will 
some one kindly tell me what to do, if it really matters 
vrhat one does ‘t a fact which I am beginning to doubt, 
since all your correspondents seem satisfied that their 
• wn method is the best, and the only way to ensure suc¬ 
cess.— A. K. 


7998. — Tomatoes In the open air.—I am trying 
t i pw Tomatoes in the open air but cannot get the 
fruit to set. My garden, which is gravelly, was well 
jiiriiinred and roughly dug in autumn, and at planting 
time rotten manure from a Cucumber frame was freely 
pricked into it. The rows are 10 ft. apart with Marrows 
between, and the plants 3 ft. apart in the row. As soon 
as the plants began to grow I gave them a dusting with 
guano, and have kept them to one leader and rubbed off 
all laterals as soon as formed. The plants are now’ very 
strong and full of foliage, but the blossoms all fall off as 
^•n^as expanded. Any advice will be very acceptable.— 

7999. —Treatment of Amaryllises.— I had six of 

“esc bulbs, which were bought at a sale ; I do not know 
whether they were imported ones or not, but they must 
lave been taken while in active growth ; they were quite 
green, and the leaves were cut off close to the crown. I 
lotted them at once, which was in September, in tliree- 
ttirda peat and one-third leaf-mould. I put them in a 
cold frame till frost appeared, then I removed them to 
the greenhouse, where frost is excluded, and kept them 
almost dry. They have never attempted to grow. They 
are gone quite soft. I should like to know the cause.— 
A. J. R. 

&X).— Cape bulbs.— Some three months ago I planted 
a bulb of Bransvigia Josephine and put it in a cool frame 
with my other bulbs; it lias shown no signs of starting, 
and yet the bulb seems healthy. Does it want more heat, 
er wm that the wrong time to plant it ? and will it start 
later on? I have some Amaryllis Belladona and Nerine 
sarniensis which do not seem inclined to flower; how 
should they be treated at this time of the year ? I also 
planted some seeds of Cape Acacia, which have grown 
well, and are now about 18 in. to 27 in. high in 6-in. 
P"t*. Should they he repotted and kept in the cool 
frsme?—S outh Africa. 

sool—S pring flowers.—Will someone tell me to 
what height yellow Sweet Sultan grows ? I am told if I 
sow it in autumn it will flower In spring? Does it grow 
well in London ? What sort of soil does it like ? and is 
October too late to sow it ? If I get small plants of Silene 
I*ndula fl.-pL in October would they flower early in 
tyring ? I have only two narrow borders under walls fac¬ 
ing east and west, and should be glad to know what I could 
phmt to make the garden look bright till the end of July. 

I have no room for a hotbed, so can only grow hardy 
tilings.—L. D. 

sco-2. —Building a greenhouse.— Being about to 
baild a greenhouse, I should be obliged if some reader 
would kindly give me information on the following par¬ 
ticulars. I have space to make it about 10 ft. by 6 ft., and 
have a wall ft. high w-hich faces the east, and which 
from five to seven hours of sun each day. How high 
should I build the brickwork ? how best construct the 
fireplace, flue, and chimney ? and what thickness should 
I have the woodwork? and what angle the roof? and 
w hat would be the best position for the door ? I wish to 
build it as cheap as possible.—A. B. C. 

8003.—Strawberries eaten off—Besides the usual 
riug* and birds our Strawberries have had another 
futmy this season. They have been gnaw ed off close to 


8021. Crittenden Damson.— Could any reader 
inform me If trees of the Crittenden, or Cluster, Dani- 
son, can be procured on their own roots? I have it 
budded, but would rather have it not so.— Loughgatk. 

r^ 8 ?5 2 T Ti ? rldi . as . * f ! ter flowering.- What is the 
proper treatment of Tigridias after flowering in the 
open ground?—P. H. 

8023. -Flower garden design— Would anyone 
in form ^me where I can get a design for a flower garden ? 

8024 —Carnations with few flowers —My Car¬ 
nations form large plants, but rarely bear more than two 
or three poor flowers ; can anyone give me a satisfactory 

reason for this?— Carnation. 

802j . Abu til °ns. —I have bought some plants of the 
above, which are blooming freely at present. Will some 
reader give me the proper treatment of the same, and 
say how they are propagated ?—T. R. 

8026 -Pansies in pots.-How can Pansies be grown 
in pote successfully? I shall lie glad to know the names 
of tlio best for show purposes, also which are the largest 

8ort8.—u. W. C* C. 

8027.— Rust on Rose leaves.— The foliage of a 
great many of my Rose trees is covered with red ami 
black spots. Can any reader inform me what it is ? and 
the best mode of destroying it ?—E. E. D. 

k ^^ —Cockroaches.—How can cockroaches bo 
banished from a Rtoreroom? Is it true that keeping a 
hedgehog m the room would destroy them?—K ilkenny 
Cat. 

8oa> .-Daphnes and Camellias.-I intend plant¬ 
ing Camellias nnd Daphnes at the back of my green¬ 
house. I should be glad to know the proper time for 
doing so, and the best soil.— A. Cutliffe. 

8030—Pruning Apple trees— Is it the correct 
thing to cut all the young shoots from Apple trees at 
this tune of the year.—F. J. 

80 ?]’v~ Perenniala for beds. — What perennials 
w ould be proper for beds in a small garden ? I have no 
greenhouse or means of raising bedding plants.—C. M. K. 

8032. — Moving- Gooseberry trees.—I have to 
move some old Gooseberry trees but do not want to 
kill them. When and how should I do it?— Flos. 

8033. —Lily of the Valley bed.—I am anxious to 
know all the details respecting the best way to make a 
new Lily of the Valley bed.—M arigold. 

sm.-Piuks, Carnations, and Pico tees. -Win 
someone explain the difference between a Pink, Carna¬ 
tion, and Picotee ?—R. C. 

8035. -Stove for portable plant house— Can 
any reader suggest a really good stove for a portable 
plant house, 12 ft. by 9 ft.—F. W. 
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the calyx when quite green and collected In heaps, as 
many ns from ICO to 200 in each heap. If disturbed they 
were replaced. The seeds were evidently the attraction, 
as many Strawberries had nearly lost all. As a kind of 
garden beetle has been found near these heaps, separately 
s n H C L. eCtiVely ’ iS U po3sible that this 18 the en emy ?- 

8004—Grapes damping-—I should be glad to know 
wbat temperature my vines require. The vinery has 
always plants in it, more or less ; it is a low, damp bouse, 
and it drips when it rains; to counteract this I kept air 
1 ant l th e house as dry as I could, no 

nre. Ihe border is outside. The Vine leaves have an un- 
natural stiffness and curl, and the Grapes crack and 
mould, and some go rotten. Any information to a better 
state of things will be thankfully received—Mrs. T. 

«ii^ 5 ‘^^L 888 , 11188 after flowering—I have two 
plants of Crassula coccinea in 41-in. pots, which have just 
done flowering. How should I treat them ? Can I keep 
tncin throi’gh the winter in a conservatory landing facing 
lun’th, where frost is kept out by a lamp stove? I have no 
other place except an attic with hot-water cistern at the 
top of the house, and that seems to me to be too dry a 
heat for plants.- L. D. 

..'•—Heating from kitchen boiler—I am 
wishful to place some pipes in my greenhouse for heating 
the place for winter. I want, if practicable, to heat the 
pipes from the kitchen boiler, but do not see my way to 
it as the pipes would be about 1 ft. 6 in. below the boiler. 

I should be glad if someone would give me their ideas 
thereon, as I fear we could not get the hot water to de¬ 
scend.—J. H. L. 

8007—Making a new garden—I am anxious to 
make a tennis lawn in a Grass field. Will someone tell 
how to set about it? I also want to take In a piece of 
fleldMn which wheat is now growing, for a fruit and kitchen 
garden. Any hints will be welcome. What is the most 
inexpensive fencing I can put round it; Also, what posi¬ 
tion and kind of house would be suitable for a cheap 
fernery ?- L. D. G. 

8008.—Lapagerias turning yellow—I should be 
greatly obliged if yon could tell me wliat has lately caused 
the leaves of my large, old, and healthy Lapageria rosea 
to turn rapidly yellow. It is not from want of water, but 
can it be from too much water? and will it end in decay 
of the plant and its death ? I should Bay that there are 
several very strong healthy shoots (or suckers) from the 
roots which grow some inches a day—J. H. 

8109—Carnation blooms splitting—What is 
the cause of the calyx of Pinks and Carnations splitting 
before the blooms are fully expanded ? Some kinds seem 
more liable to this than others. I have a great many 
Pinks in bloom now, and most of them are spoilt by the 
calyx being split asunder, and of course the petals drop 
and make the flowers look very unsightly.—J. PiquET. 

8010 —Vine for cool house.—Which is the best 
Grape Vine to plant in a greenhouse with an east and 
north aspect, heated only in winter, with hot water ? I 
planted some Muscat Hamburghs last winter, but I am 
told the fruit will never mature without artificial heat. 

Is this so? If it is, I would substitute others in their place 
next winter—C heltenham. 

SOIL—Garden walks—I propose re-arranging my 
garden path, and should be glad to know how to secure 
a good dry path at least expense. I could get gravel 

or coal tar for asphalte, but do not possess facilities for . - _ - x _ 

boiling it. Would any reader of Gardening help with birds, viz., pair mealy pieds and a pair of blue 
al8 °' whatta the be8t and chc “P“ t e'W'* | skins, which I think very suitable to commence 

8012— Kalosanthes coccinea.—I have in a green¬ 
house a Kalosanthes coccinea in an 8-in. pot ; compost, 
loam and silver Band with manure. I have had it over 
two years, and it has not yet flowered, nor does it show 
any signs of flowering. I shall be glad of any information 
as to its treatment.—W m. Parker. 

8013— Acacia not flowering.—I have a large 
Acacia treo about forty years old and in apparently per¬ 
fect health, but it never flowers now; it used formerly 
to do so. What can be the cause ? and how could it be 
made to flower again? It stands on the lawn, and is not 
overshadowed in any way—K ilkenny Cat. 

8014.—Annuals for spring—Will someone give 
list of annuals which might be safely sown in August 
and September with a fair prospect of them standing the 
winter? I have seen the plan recommended, but the 
seedsmen here in York do not encourage it; they think It 
too risky.—W. E. W. 

8015—Moving an Araucaria—Can I move suc¬ 
cessfully an Araucaria imbricata, planted seventeen years 
ago ? I shall have to move it but a few hundred yards, 
so that it will not be long out of the soil. Will autumn 
or spring be more likely to suit ? and how should the 
work be done ? 

8010—Improving lawns—One half of my lawn 
has apparently been laid with rough roadside turves, and 
as a consequence it produces Grass of a very course 
nature. Is there any means of improving and fining the 
texture other Jhan digging up and relaying ?—D. R., 

Bile ton. 

8017— Pyrethrums.—Is it common for Pyrethruras 
to throw up stems with more than one flower ? I have now 
in my garden three plants, one stem having three, one 
four, and another five flower-buds, single, crimson.— 

B. M. 

8018— Maggots in Carrots—Can anyone tell me 
how it is that maggots have got in my Carrots after all 
my precautions in applying plenty of soot, <fcc , on the 
beds? and also the same with Onions? and can anyone 
suggest a remedy for it?—R udolphe, Sale. 

8019— Amaryllis not blooming—How can I man¬ 
age Amaryllises to make them bloom? The bulbs are 
three years old, and full grown healthy leaves, but no 
bloom. They are growing on sandy soil and are not 
watered too much, and kept close to the window.—C. M. | 

8020.—Wintering plants.—Will some reader say 
how I can winter Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Abutiions, <fec. 

I have no greenhouse, but a cool frame. Could I keep 
them in a kitchen cupboard during frosty weather.— 

Ignorance. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS. 

PIGEON-FLYING. 

In answer to “A. E. S.” respecting pigeon-flying, 
&c., I commenced keeping pigeons myself four 
years ago, and never found any difficulty in fly¬ 
ing them. I then commenced with two pair of 


cry suitable to commence 
with. I soon found out the requirements of 
those birds, and then made a loft suitable for 
holding about thirty pigeons. After I had kept 
my birds enclosed up in their houses for about 
six weeks I began to get anxious as to the flying 
of them ; so one evening I opened the door 
and stood at a little distance oil and watched 
them, they did not fly that evening, but kept on 
walking in and out their houses on the doors. 
The next evening I thought I would have 
another try, and so I opened the door again, they 
came out as before, and after walking about the 
door for about half an hour, one flew out on a 
neighbouring shed, the others soon followed; 
and after they had been out an hour or more I 
threw a little food into the house, and after a 
little time managed to get all in without any 
difficulty. I afterwards let them out every 
evening. I, myself, think it best to let them out 
in the evening for a start, because then they re¬ 
quire rest, and must return soon. Do not hurry 
them out or scramble to get them in again, but 
keep a little distance off and let them go in and 
out of their own accord. 

It is not necessary to cut their wings, or to 
wait until they have eggs. I now keep fantails, 
baldheads, tumblers, pieds, and checkers, and 
have not the least trouble in flying them or get¬ 
ting them in. Keep their doors open to let them 
have free access. The only difficulty I have to 
put up with is, that the cats manage to get one 
now and then. Afterwards yen will find the 
morning is the best time to let them out, but foi 
starting I would prefer evening, because you 
are almost sure of getting them back. 

G. H. Mortimer. 


Featherleas pigeons.—I have for some 
few years kept pigeons, of late the small feather 
part of the wings and tail have come off,leaving 
only long straight pieces, which I think are 
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called the mid-rib pieces. The poor things try 
to fly up to their houses, but cannot raise 
themselves to start, although when thrown up 
they can fly a little. Two of them are as de¬ 
scribed, and a third seems to be getting bad. 
Can any one tell me a remedy, or say how I can 
prevent the others from getting in the same 
state ? —S. W. 

Houdans. — J- AA—The hens are suffering 
from what is termed leg weakness, and is caused 
by a want of stamina. It often proves fatal, but 
much may be done by administering quinine 
capsules and iron tonic in the water. With 
young fowls this failing is caused by their 
outgrowing their strength. The food should con- 
gist of such as contains a large proportion of 
bone-forming material, such as middlings and 
oatmeal. Also mix a little bone dust with the 
soft food. If, however, yours is an adult bird, 
you may be right in your conjecture as to rheu¬ 
matism ; if such is the case, the patient must be 
removed to a warm, dry pen, and the legs and 
thighs bathed night and morning in hot mustard 
and water. Feed on the best and most nourish¬ 
ing food, with chopped meat and a sprinkling of 
cayenne pepper.— Andalusian. 

Hens not laying.— M. J.— We suspect you 
have bought hens which are so old as to be un¬ 
reliable as to laying. You do not say if they 
became broody after laying the dozen eggs. If 
not, we should imagine the eggs are stolen from 
the nest either by rats or some persons having 
access to the laying house. Old hens often stop 
laying and commence to moult in July. If you 
are certain the eggs are not abstracted from the 
nest without your knowledge, your best plan will 
be to get rid of the useless stock you have at 
present and purchase some early hatched pullets 
of this year, which, if well housed and fed, will 
commence to lay in a month or so, and continue 
throughout the winter.— Andalusian. 

Peroh for game fowls.—V. A J.— 

Your perches made of a split pole with the flat 
side (3 in. wide) up, are all that^can be de- 
sired, and the bareness of the breast and thighs 
is not caused by this. You might, however, im¬ 
prove them by placing the round side upper¬ 
most. If the pole is very rough, or has any of 
the bark still adhering, it would be as well to 
smooth and pare off same.— Andalusian. 

PullatA laying early.—I have fourteen pullets, 
wW^h we?e lSrtchS between February 28 and MarchK 
Of these two or three began to lay daily from the first 
week In July, others are beginning, and probably all will 
lav by the end of the month, or at exactly five months 
old They are the produce of eggs laid by Brahma- 
Dorklng hens mated to pure Brahma cock. As I consider 
these pullets rather remarkable, I venture to tlunk the 
above facts may be of interest.— >ew Forest. 

Canoning fowls.—T trust that your correspondent, 
“ Bristol ” will listen to wiser counsel than to attempt 
the bygone and cruel custon of caponing. The advantage 
la nothing, the suffering to the birds great , and unless 
done by a man of great skill and experience, many will 
die.— Another Bristol. 

Dust-baths.— The Poultry World warns poultry 
fanciers against allowing any lime in the dust provided 
for fowls, as it is sure to bleach the legs of the fowls. 

Ducks laying when only five months old. 
Is this an extraordinary case ? I have had some this 
season that began to lay at that age.— W. 8. B. 


are to be quartered to the ground, and they will 
soon be inside. The bar-frame hives should 
contain from four to six frames with comb foun¬ 
dation, according to the quantity of bees, and in 
a day or so when they have drawn out the foun¬ 
dation, introduce one or two more frames of foun¬ 
dation into the centre of the hive, and so on until 
they have as many frames as they will cover. 
Feeding with thin syrup should be commenced 
at once, giving the bees access to about three 
holes of the feeding bottle. With regard to 
uniting two stocks this may be done at any time ; 
if two of the stocks to be" driven are standing 
not more than 3 ft. apart, the two lots may be 
driven into one skep, and stood on a stand mid¬ 
way between the stands where the old stocks 
were, so as to catch all returning bees belonging 
to both stocks, afterwards treating as before 
directed. If the bees are left many days in the 
skeps they will build new combs, which it te im¬ 
possible to move as it is very fragile.—C. W. G. 

Moving bees.— If they are to be shifted 
to a new locality, more them two miles away, it 
can be done at any season of the year, in the 
evening after the bees are all home. If to be 
moved only a few yards, then the shifting must 
be done cautiously! A very few inches each day 
that the bees can get out. 

Bee-veil. —A capital bee-veil is made by tak 
ing a piece of galvanised wire netting, fastening 
it in any size of a circle you please, and sewing 
to its upper edge a small piece of muslin or leno 
with elastic band at the top for catching on the 
hat, then sewing to the other edge a longer piece 
of leno for going below the coat. The wire is 
more easily seen through than leno and hangs at 
a greater distance from the face.— Inver kip. 

Law relating to bees.— The old law as 
to the property a man has in a swarm of bees is, 
that they are iiis as long as he can keep them in 
sight, and he may follow them wherever they go 
without being liable to action for trespass, but 
he must pay for any damage he may do in so 
following or capturing them. As soon as he 
loses sight of his bees the property goes out of 
him, and the bees are considered wild, and may 
be captured by any one. There is no new law 
on the subject, and many cases have been de¬ 
cided according to the rules given above. 


BBSS. 

Moving bees. — Constant Reader. — The 
later in the year it is when bees are bought the 
cheaper they are, as greater risk and more ex¬ 
pense in feeding is incurred in carrying them 
safely through the winter. I should think 15s. 
would not be an out-of-the-way price for the 
three hives, but if they are condemned bees, 
which would be burnt if you were not to buy 
them, I would not give so much. It is quite 
right to put back the driven stocks on their 
stands until the evening; first, however, having 
laid a piece of strong, coarse cheese cloth, rather 
larger than the bottom of the skep, on the floor¬ 
board of each stand, when the bees have 
clustered for the night, tie the cheese cloth 
tightly round the skep with string so that none 
of the bees can escape, then invert the skeps and 
keep them so until the bees are shaken out into 
their new quarters. The bees are now ready to 
be moved, which may be done at once, or at all 
events not later than the following day. Do not 
keep them longer than you can help in the skep, 
but shake them out on a sheet, sloping from the 
entrance of the_bar-frame hive in which they 
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birds. 


Birdlim©.— To make birdlime procure some 
bark from the Holly tree, and bury it for 
about three weeks in a stable manure hill, after¬ 
wards remove it and wash it, beat the whole on 
a clean stone surface until sufficiently gelatinous 
which will make the strongest and most durable 
birdlime; care should be taken to thoroughly 
cleanse it in water from all refuse.—G. W. C. 
Carter. 

Young thrushes. — I should think the 
thrush “Avis” speaks of had a cold, and that 
asthma has set in; if such be the case, it will be 
difficult to cure. Keep the bird in a warm place 
out of all draughts, feed on plain food. The cause 
of the bird’s bad breathing might arise from 
over-feeding. I should discontinue the chopped 
egg, and occasionally give a few shreds of raw 
meat; the sex are very difficult to distinguish, 
but the largest are as a rule cock birds.—G. W. 
C. Carter. 

Heating an aviary.— In “ A. d’A.’s” article in Gar¬ 
dening, July 22, on buifding an aviary, I find no provision 
made for heating such an aviary. Would A. DA. 
kindly state if his birds live through the winter without 
a lire?—A Young Beginner. 


put these into a stone jar; cover it with a blad¬ 
der, wetted with the pickle-tie, over that wane 
leather, and set the jar on a trivet by the 
of the fire for three days, shaking it up three 
times a day, and then pour it while hot u: 
the Gherkins, and cover them down withbladdei 
and leather. 

Brown bread. —The following recipe w*i 
be found successful probably after a trial or tw 
in producing excellent, light, friable, and dk > 
palatable bread : To two pounds of coarn# 
ground or crushed whole wheat meal add half i 
pound of fine flour and a sufficient quantity o 
baking powder and salt; when these are \vd 
mixed, rub in about two ounces of butter, arj 
make into dough with half milk and water, u 
with all milk if preferred. Make rapidly int 
flat cakes like tea cakes, and bake witbun 
delay in a quick oven, leaving them afterwar.] 
to finish thoroughly at a lower temperatun 
The butter and milk supply fatty matter in whic 
the wheat is somewhat deficient; all the salij 
and mineral matters of the husk are retains 
and thus a more nutritive form of bread cacw 
be made. Moreover, it retains the natural fla^ 
of the wheat, in place of the insipidity wbkt| 
characteristic of fine flour, although it is indii 
putable that bread produced from the latte 
especially at Paris and Vienna, is unrivalled 
delicacy, texture, and colour. Whole meal m 
be bought; but mills are now cheaply made fi 
home use, and wheat may be ground to ai 
degree of coarseness desired. — Sir Hem 
Thompson, in Food and Feeding. 

To dry Currants for dessert — Hai 
a basin of water and dissolve in it a snfficiei 
quantity of gum-arabic to make it rather thic] 
have also a plateful of the best loaf-sugg 
pounded and sifted. Dip bunches of ripe Hi 
Currants into the gum-arabic solution, and ta 
roll them well in the sugar; lay them separate 
on a dish to dry in the sun. They are xt 
pretty for dessert to be eaten immediate!), 
kept, care must be taken that the buncho 
not touch, and the process should be repeated, 
rolling them in sugar for several days sued 
sively. 

To make four gallons'of ginger wii 

—Six lemons, £ lb. sugar candy, ± lb. best i 
ground ginger, 12 lb. lump sugar, 1 lb. Vilen 
raisins, cut but not stoned; peel the Lemons .1 
bruise the ginger; simmer the lemon nn.il 
ginger in 3 quarts of water half an hour :B 
fill the barrel with cold water, put in the 
raisins, and sugar candy, also Lemon juice s ^ 
ginger and lemon peel with the water m ^ 
they have been boiled; fill up the barrel « 
cold water ; when it has stood two days ad<tv 
pennyworth of barm. It will not work o' fr¬ 
it work a fortnight, adding a teaspoons 
sugar daily. Make up the barrel and in six "« 
it is ready for bottling.—T. Y. 

Date pudding—Chop £ lb. of Pates i 
4 oz. of suet very fine, add 4 oz. of bread end 
a pinch of salt, and a little nutmeg; mix all 
gether, with the yolks of 3 eggs and the ™ 
of 2 eggs well beaten, and 2 spoonfuls ot n 
Boil in a basin or pudding shape for 4 hours 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Pickling Gherkins. —Get those of about 
4 in. long and 1 in. in diameter; the crude 
half-grown little Gherkins usually pickled are 
good for nothing. Put them into unglazed 
stone pans ; cover them with a brine made with 
4 lb. of salt to a quart of water; cover them 
down; set them on the hearth before the fire for 
two or three days, till they begin to turn yellow; 
then put away the water, and cover them with 
hot vinegar; set them again before the fire; 
keep them hot till they become green (this will 
take eight or ten days), then pour off the vinegar, 
having ready to cover them a pickle of fresh 
vinegar, as follows: To each quart of the strong¬ 
est vinegar put 2 oz. of black pepper, 1 oz. of 
salt, £ oz. of allspice, and | drachm of cayenne; 


How to make a hotbed -^ athcr 

materials into a heap, shake it well, se 
separate and mix the particles, watering 
spots that are dry. Leave it a week or tenu 
to ferment; then turn over, mix, and 
again, and leave for a few days to heat as t< 
Mark out the bed by driving in stake* .n 
comers, which should be large enough to i. 
clear margin of 1 ft. outside the frame al 
The bed should be made moderately 
secure a regular, steady heat for a con * n 
period. If a large proportion of tree le*"_ 
be had to mix with the stable manure,tw- 
be less need for previous fermenting. 
mixing will suffice. 

Plantains on lawns.-Plantains on L'^ 3 
difficult to eradicate, but perseverance u 
up will accomplish it in time. Vitriol or 
into the cavity from which the crown of tb P ^ 
been taken should be effective. In bad J 
better and cheaper to pare up the turf, dig the 
and sow good Grass Beeds next September. 

Scurvy in rabbits.—vvash the | 
quently with Tobacco-water (4 oz. Tobacco in ^ 
boiling water), put on with a sponge or Ash™. 1 - 3 
rub it in. The hair will soon Brow mm-^^ 
should be well fed and kept in a well 7.S* i; 1 
free from draughts. This disease is contagious. 
Carter. 
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ftJUk GARDEN REQUISITES, O&Tt 

As supplied to the Royal Cardens. 

POCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, Is. 6d. per 

V sack; 10 for 13s.; 15 for 18a. ; 30 for 30 b., all sacks in- 
du<l<»l Truck (loose). 33s.; Selected Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s. 
ptrrack; 5 for 22s. 6tL ; Black Fibrous Peat, 4s. 6il per sack; 
5 for 20s.; sacks 4d. each. Cor me Silver Sand, Is. 6d. per 
habcL Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf-mould, and Peat-mould, 
«ch at Is. per bushel. Manures of all kinds. Fresh Sr>hag- 
nnm. Garden Sticks and Labels. Russia Mats, Ac. Tobacco 
doth and Paper, best in the market; Cloth, 8d. per lb.; Spe 
eolith Paper, imported solely by us. Is. per lb. Write for 
Bice list — W. HERBERT & CO., Horticultural Stores, 19, 
Nev Broad Street, E.€. (turning by Gow’s, fishmonger), one 
minute from Broad Street Railway Station. 


THE GARDEN, VOLUME XXI 


It contains numerous engravings and the following beautiful coloured plates :_ 

TONE'S CYPRIPEDIUM IN8IGNE PUNC- NYMPHO A TUBEROSA 

r‘A S VFVTTflT? A VIOLACEUM AND ODONTIC LOSSUM EXCELLENS 

IA VEMJSTA MAULEI AND PESCATOREI 

A LAXA AND VARS. DISA GRANDIFLORA SUPERBA ODONTOGLOSSUM HEBRAICUM 
LTLA ALLIONI BARRF.LLI PELARGONIUMS GROUP OF 

RIDIFLOftA EHEMANNI IRIS KiEMPFERI VARS. IVY-lSaVED 

^ AUREA LILIUM LEICIITLINI PHAL.ENOPSI3 INTERMEDIA 

fA GIGAS MASCARENHAI8IA CURNOWI- PORTEI 

CORONA- ANA SALVIAS, WINTER - BLOOMING 

I VARS. MESOSFINIDIUM VULCANICUM 5 VARIETIES 

HAS, GROUP OF MODIOLA GERANIOIDES VANDA CtERULEA 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 

By Chubb's Patent Process, as supplied to all the Royal 
Garden* and Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful at all 
Masons. Invaluable for Potting, Plunging, Forcing, Fern¬ 
eries, Strawberries, Bedding-out Plants, Ac. Destroys all 
dugs and insects. July 1, 1882. 

In consequence of the great scarcity of Husks and 
enonnou* Continental demand for our ‘‘Refuse,’’ we 
are compelled from this date to advance prices as 
follow*, and only orders accompanied by remittance 
will receive attention (in rotation). We also find it 
necessary to caution purchasers to beware of spurious 
■Ribtion*, and buy the genuine Refuse direct. Sacks, Is. 6tL 
inch; 10 sacks, 13s. ; 15 sacks, 18s. ; 20 sackR, 23e ; 30 sacks, 
[Ih. (all sacks included); truck load, free on rail, £2. 
limited quantities of P.M. special quality granulated, in 
neks only, 2s. 6d. each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for potting 
and use in conservatory. Terms, strictly cash with order. 
"To obtain the genuine article, buy direct from the manufac¬ 
turers, CHUBB, ROUND A CO., Fibre Works, West Ferry 


All the volumes of THE GARDEN can be had. 
18s. each; Vol. XIX. and subsequent 


London : Thk Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

Railway Bookstalls. 


and of all booksellers, and at the 


Monthly, Is. 6d. 


FLIES. 

MYOCOM FLY GUM 

Keeps rooms entirely clear of flies. 

Sold in Is. boxes by all Chemists and Grocers, or a sam¬ 
ple post free, Is. 2d., from the sole wholesale proprietors, 

T. CHRISTY &, CO., 155, Fenchurch St, London. 


THE GARDEN 


Of last week contains a Coloured Plate of 

THE PHAL^ENOPSIS, 

And the following Articles, Notes, and Illustrations 
Addlestone Lodge Nepenthes Raffiesian 

.Eschyna nth uses Nepenthes Rajah 

Agapanthus umhellatus Nepenthes sanguinea 

Amphicomo Emodl Nepenthes Veitchi 

Anguloa Clowe*i Olearia Haasti 

Annuals, hardy, sowing Orchid descriptions 

Ardisia crenulata Osborn's nurseries 

Ash, the floweriDg Pea crop, the 

Begonias, tuberous Pelargoniums, Ivy-lei 

Berberidopsis corallina Petunias 

Bindweed, beware of Phalienopsis Scliillerl 

CabbageB, sowing Phalionop&is Stuarti 

Calochortus macrocarpus Phalseiiopsis, the 

Calopogon pulchellu* Pines 

Campanulas, two Plants and the season 

Carnations in London Plants, medicinal 

Cherries Plants, old-fashioned 

Cherry trees In Japan Platycodon grandifloi 

Chrysanthemums Pontederia, the new 

Clematis Jackmani Potato prospects 

Clerodendron fallax Potatoes, diseased 

Clerodendron Kccmpferi Potatoes, exhibition 

Clethra a r bore a Prizes, special 

Crinum Powelll Elvinas 

Cucumber, Model Rochea falcata 

Cypripedium insigne Rockwork 

Diplopappus chrysophyllus Root-work 
Disa grandiflora Roses from cuttings 

Evergreens, planting Poses in towns 

Flower decoration RoseB, white 

Flower Clock Kubus Phcvnicolaslus 

Flowers, colours of S&xifraga diversifolia 

Francoa ramosa Seed bags, seamless 

Francoas, the Selection, our own 

Freesias Sequoia gigantea 

Fremontia californica Senecio speciosus 

Fruits, imported Sidalcea Candida 

Garden at Girtford Spiraea callosa var. 

Gardeners, cottage Spiraea sibirica 

Geraniums, hardy Teaching, doubtful 

Glasshouses, rating Todea superba 

Glasshouses, shading Tomatoes under glass 

Harpalium rigidum Trees and goats 

Helenium autumnale Trees, roadside 

Herbaceous rubbish Troptcolum, bronzy 

Horticultural exhibitions Tropreolums 

Horticultural imposters Vegetables, worthies; 

Hyacinthus candicans Veronica angust lfolis 

Hydrangea, a Japanese Victoria regia, the 

Hydrangea, blue 
Iris susiana 
Jasmine, the rosy 
Licuala grandis 
Lilium auratum 
Lllium Harrist 
Magnolia macrophylla 
Mallow, white Musk 
AleconopsU Walllchi 
Musa vittata 
Notes from Lancashire 
Notes from N. Wales 
Nepenthes, culture of 
Nepenthes hirsuta 
Nepenthes Hookeriana 

THE GARDEN, with a flue Coloured Plate each week, 


UtDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fibre 

Refuse. 4d. per bushel, 100 for 25s.; truck (loose). 40s. 
it Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6tL per sack. 5 sacks 25s., 
1 4A each. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per sack, 5 sacks 22s.. 
* 4d each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d. per bushel. 15s. half 
26*. per ton : in 2 bushel bags, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
dq. Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, la per bushel. Sphagnum 
•. 8a. 6d. per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, Virgin 
c, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats, Ac. Write for free 
e List. H. G. SMYTH. 17a, Coal Yard, Drury Lane (late 


NEW PATENT MOLE TRAP 


- i y a For beautiful Flowers and Plants aQa 

Use Hagarty 's Celebrated 

GARDEN REQUISITES 

AT REDUCED PRICKS. 

flOGOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-bushel bap, 

1*. 3<L ; 30 for 30a., bags included; truck (loose), 35s. ; Selec- 
■jd Orchid Peat, 5n. tkL per sack, 5 for 25b. : Best Brown 
Hrob* Peat, 5 b. per sack, 5 for 22s. 6il.; Black Fibrous 
IFeat 4a. 6d per sack, 5 for 20s., Backs 4d. each; Coarse Silver 
nnd. Is. 6<L per bushel; Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, 
■Bd Peat Mould, Is. per bushel. Manures of all kinds; 
■g® Sphagnum, Garden StickB and Labels, Russia Mats, 
Tobacco Cloth and Paper. The best imported. Cloth, 

K i; Speciality Paper, 10d. per lb. Write for Price 
HAG ARTY, Garden Requisite Stores, Union 
E Wormwood Street, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

N’S unrivalled TOBACCO CLOTH and 

’EE.—Paper, 7d. per lb., 14 lb«, 8s.; Cloth, 8d. per lb., 
__ _ . ;J8oll paper, 9d. per lb.-J. DENYN, 73, Rendle- 


Effectiveness combined with simplicity. Price 12a per dozen 
Two dozen carriage paid, and 5 per cent, discount for caah 
with order. Sample forwarded free by post for Is 3d — 
REYNOLDS A CO., 57, New Compton Street, London, W O 
Illustrated and priced catalogue of Wire Netting, Poultry 
Yard Appliances, Ac., forwarded post free. 


Km Road . Clapto n. 


INDEX. 

Page 

Alpines, planting .. 278 
Annual, a showy .. 278 
Apricots, treatment of 285 
Asparagus, bug on .. 286 
Asters, insects on .. 278 

Bee-veil.288 

Bees, law relating to .. 288 
Bees, moving .. .. 288 

Begonias from leaf-cut¬ 
tings .284 

Birdlime.288 

Bone dust.286 

Brown bread .. .. 288 

Bug on Asparagus .. 286 
Cacti for windows .. 277 
Calceolarias, herbaceous 283 
Cape bulbs .. .. 278 

Caponing fowls .. .. 288 

Celery, earthing up .. 285 
Climbing plants .. .. 280 

Cucumbeis .. .. 281 

Culture of the Raspberry 284 
Currants for dessert .. 288 
Cut flowers, arranging., 277 
Cutting hedges .. .. 286 

Cutting young hedges .. 882 
Date pudding .. .. 288 

Double rockets .. .. 277 

Dielytras, propagating 278 

Endive .281 

Evening Primrose .. 277 
Evergreens, propagating 282 
Fig tree, scale on .. 285 

Flower garden .. .. 280 

Fruit houses, unheated 284 
Fruit, thinning .. .. 284 

Fruit trees .. .. 285 

Gaillardias, the ,. .. 279 

Garden screeus .. .. 277 

Gathering Pears.. .. 284 

Geraniums eaten .. 286 
Gherkins, prickling .. 288 
Ginger wine .. .. 288 

Glasshouses .. .. 280 

Gloxinias from cuttings 282 
Gloxinias from seed .. 281 
Gloxinias, how to grow 281 
Gloxinias, transplanting 281 
Hardy fruit .. 281 

Heating greenhouse .. 286 
Hens not laying.. ..288 

Herbaceous Calceolarias 283 
Honeysuckles, insects on 278 

Houdans.28S 

Insects on Asters .. 278 
Insects on Honeysuckles 278 

Jasmines.278 

Lettuce.287 

Lilies deteriorating .. 278 
Loose gravel .. 286 

Maggots in Onions .. 286 
Making a new garden .. 286 
Market Pears .. .. 284 


Pago 

Mealy bug on Vines .. 285 
Melon stems rotting .. 285 

Melons.281 

Mushroom beds .. .. 286 

Mushrooms in cellars .. 285 
Nectarines .. ..281 

Onions .281 

Onions, keeping.. .. 285 

Orchard house .. .. 284 

Peach, Early Rivers .. 285 

Peaches.281 

Pear trees not fruiting 285 

Pears, gathering.. .. 284 

Pears, market .. .. 284 

Pelargoniums .. .. 282 

Pentstemons from seed 277 
Perch for game fowls .. 288 
Pinching Tomatoes .. 286 
Pickling Gherkins .. 288 

Pigeon-flying .. .. 287 

Pigeons, featherless .. 287 
Plantains on lawns .. 283 
Planting alpines.. 278 

Plants for walls.. .. 278 

Plants under trees .. 278 
Potatoes for exportation 286 
Potatoes harvesting .. 285 
Potatoes, storing .. 285 
Propagating Dielytras.. 278 
Propagating evergreens 282 
Pullets laying early .. 288 

Ranunculuses .. .. 278 

Raspberry culture .. 284 

Rats. 286 

Red rust on Roses .. 279 

Rockets, double.. .. 277 

Roses for autumn bloom¬ 
ing .279 

Roses, newly budded .. 279 
Roses not blooming .. 279 
RoseB, pure white .. 279 

Scale ou Fig trees .. 285 

Scurvy in rabbits .. 288 

Sedum spectabile .. 277 

Shrubberies, Vines in .. 282 

Spinea japonica.. .. 278 

Stoke s Aster ,. .. 278 

Stonecrop.277 

Sweet Williams .. .. 278 

Thinning fruit .. .. 284 

Thrushes, young.. .. 288 

Tomatoes.286 

Tomatoes, pinching .. 286 
Vine borders .. .. 285 

Vines .280 

Vines in shrubberries .. 282 
Vines mildewed .. .. 285 

Violets, propagating .. 277 
Virginian Creepers .. 286 
Wallflowers .. ..278 

Wireworms .. .. 286 

Worms, destroying .. 281 
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[XTRA Stout Thick TANNED GARDEN 

■ NETTING, 1. 2, 3, 4 yds. wide. Id. per square yd.; 200 
a. 1*. Strong netting, same widths, Jd. per square yd. ; 
0 fd*., 10s. Whole nets, averaging 10 yds. by 45, £1 10s. 
■tomers’ recommendations if desired.—SMITH, 9, Mary ’s 


Newtown, Huntingdon. 


POULTRY ,WIRE NETTING, Galvanised, 

can be obtained at exceptionally low prices from 
WlANCIS MORTON & (JO. (Limited), 1, Delahay Street, 


; wwxnt io ai 

I Westminster. 


Price Lists on application. 


Large Quantity for sale specially 

for Horticultural buildings, greenhouses, 
, all colours; improved zinc white paint, 4$d. 
, 23s. cwt.; fine oak varnish, 7s gallon ; cash.— 
o.. Paint Manuf acturera, 129, London Rd., S.E. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Fremontia californica 
Nepenthes llajah 
Ornus europrca 
Ornus floribunda 


LEENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 ft. by 7 ft., £4, 
lervatory, 12 ft. by 8 ft., £8. Vinery, 20 ft., £7. Tenant’s 
axes. Drawings, 3d. — Yorkshire Horticultural WorkB, 
ML Shipley. _ [308 4 


4cL ; Monthly Parts, Is. 6d.—Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


T C. STEVENS’ HORTICULTU 

V* SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY 
®OOMS % 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


AVUlg, OUICTJU, VUfCUO U1UUUU, UUUUOU. 150(10- 

1780. Sale* by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 


DIMM EL’S NEW SEASON PERFUMES, 

PJ tracted direct from flowers with his patent Myrogei 
gWte Heliotrope, White Pink, White Lilac, White B 
mlvetta, Rose Laurel, Wallflower, Sweet Pea, Syringa 
A* from 2s. 6<L—EUGENE RIM MEL, 96, Strand; 
Ment Street; and 24, Uoinhill, London ; and 9, Boule 
wCapocines, Paris. 


HARDENING GUIDE, by HOOPER-Finest 

VJ work in our lang ' ' 


vT work in our language for the guidance of the amateur 
With it he may learn aft he requires to know of flower, vege¬ 
table, and fruit. Cloth, 284 pages, 600 illustrations, 2s. bd. 
(post free, ‘2s. llcL), of HOOPER A CO., Covent Garden, 
W.C., and Booksellers. 


l LPINE FLOWERS FOR ENGLISH GAR- 

L DENS. With numerous fine illustrations. Price 7s. 6d., 
et free 8s.—T he Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
>vent Garden, London, W.C 


Tkt Publisher begs to announce that the positions of A doer- 
eannX be settled beforehand, nor can any guarantee 
\yimfor the continued repetition of the tame Advertisement 


^ Google 


Original fram _ 

• -CORNELL UNiVERflTYk. 
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DANIELS' CHOICE SEEDS 

For Present Sowing. 

POST OB CARRIAGE TKEZ AT PRICKS QUOTED. 


DANIELS* DEFIANCE CABBAGE-The> mod; 

oent variety ever sent out, weight 12 lb. to 15 lb., re 
markably early, abort-legged, and compact, and ofthe 
most delicious Marrow flavour. Should be m eveij 

garden ' Per pkt. Is. 6 cL, per os. 3 6 

From Rev. E. P. CAMBRIDGE, WarmweU 

“Daniels’ Defiance Cabbage has turned out the finest and 
most delicate flavoured I have ever eaten. 

ONION. Daniels’ Golden Rocca, magnificent variety, s. d 
oqual to the finest imported Onions, ^ ^ 

Daniels’ Giant' Rooca (true), splendid variety, 
frequently weighing 2 lbs. to 3 lbs.^eaclb ^ Q 

„ Large Red Tripoli. 1 ? 

White.• 9 J 

„ White Lisbon. “ g 

„ „ Spanish . j « 

„ New Queen .. .. f 2 

LETTUCE, Black-seed Bath Cos.. ® 

„ Wheeler’s Tom Thumb.. * 9 

„ Hardy Hammersmith.»• J J{ 

PARSLEY, Daniels’ Queen .. » P*TP*i* \ ° 

TURNIP, i)aniels’ Improved Snowball .. per or. 0 6 


KINO’S 

HOME-GROWN SEEDS FOR 
PRESENT SOWING. 

POST FREE. 

MR. IIENRY CLIMPSON writes : " I took First Prize at 
Eastbourne Show for three Champion Cabbages grown from 
your seed. Weight of largest. 28 lbs. ; second. 26* lbs. ; third, 
231 lbs. ; total weight of three Cabbages. 78 lbs." 

King's Champion Cabbage, the earliest, largest, and 1 est, 
Is. i>er ounce, 6 <J. i*er packet. ... 

Giant Rocca Onion, improved stock, finest and best, 11XL 
per ounce, 6 d. per packet. . . 

King’s Winter Cos Lettuce, the best m cultivation, 6 d. and 
Is. per packet. . . , ... 

King's Snowball Turnip, very quick growing, and white ns 
snow, 4d. per ounce. 

China Roue Radish, splendid for winter use, 6 <L per ounce. 
A U seeds jiostjree. 

JOHN K. KING, Seed Grower, Coggeshall, Tbsci. 


TENNIS.—The finest close growing evergreen 

X GRASS SEEDS for LAWNS, Is. per lb, GRAF 5 
8 EEDS for all purposes and all soils; advice freely given. A 
nobleman’s gardener writes: “ Knowing how difficult it 1 ; i„ 
obtain pure stocks of Grass seeds, even when price is a set- 1 - 
dary consideration, I write to say the supply I obtained fren, 
you for our new terrace lawns has given great satafsetMi. 
Although it was not Bown till the middle of July, we t- * 
(October 18 of bsidc year) have a nice close turf, competed <| 
the finest dwarf permanent Grasses—quite free from »h-i 
or objectionable kinds.” Another customer writes: “I ki-t 
send me three bushels of the very best Lawn Grass £«•.>, 
suitable for an exceedingly hot upland soil, without any mix¬ 
ture of Clover. The seed I have had of you has been the cnlj 
kind which has been able to resist the influence of the 'un 
and drought upon my thin, gravelly soiL" — R1CHA11I1 
SMITH and CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, b t 
center. Established 1804 _ 


SPECIAL OFFER OF FERNS. 

H AVING a splendid stock, we offer 100 Stove 

and Greenhouse Ferns and Selaginellas In 50 species 
and varieties, nice healthy plants, for 42s. ; 50, in 50 varieties, 
25s.; 50, in 25 varieties, 21s. ; 25 for 10s. 6 d.; 12 for 4s. or Cs 
Special trade list on application. 

W. & j. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE, NEAR MANCHESTER. 


OTKOJNG PLANTS for succession of Veita-.i 
O Aut umn Giant and Snow’s Winter White Cauliflower. 
Walcheren, Higham, Sipson Early, Edmonton Late, dt-l 
Purple-sprouting Broccoli, 8 tL 100, 4s. 6 d. 1000; Celery, 1 .1 
and white, 6 d. 100; Leeks, Giant, 6 d. 100; Cabbage, ei.-ij; 
late, and red pickling, Rosette and hardy green (v> 
wort, Couvb Trouchuda, green curled, Thousand-hoaiit-i, 
and variegated Kale, Covent Garden Brussels Sprouts U 
100, 3s. 1000, 25s. 10,000; extra curled Parsley, Sage, Thyi-t-i 
Is 20,4s. 100; fine Globe Artichoke plants, 2 b. 6<L -J 
9s. 6 d. 100; on rail.—EDWARD LEIGH, Wrotham F&i* 
Dunsfold. Godaiming.___ 


PLUMBAGO CAPENSIS.— Lovely 

L flowers, cool greenhouse climber, or for Mt cult 


Special quotation* for larger quantities on application. 

DANIELS BROS., 

Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, Norwich. 

W. H. SMITH. 

QTRAWBERRY Marshal McMahon, one of 

O tha best in cultivation; President, a first-class kindl; 
Elton Pine, a very fine late variety • 11 a 1 ud ^"P c ® B ® 5 \oo * 
four excellent kinds for succession, all la 3d. dozen. 6 s. 1 UU. 

HUTTINGS ROOT FREELY NOW.—24 ent- 

\J tings of various choioa plants, Is ; named. Is. 2<L; 14 
choice mixed plants for greenhouse, window, or garden, 
n 2 d. all free 

’ W. H. SMITH, Framingha m, No rwich. _____ 

blue 

_ . culture, see 

GaudKNIno~Tll v ht ratkd, April 29, p. 98. Nice rooted 
plants, three for Is. ; larger in bloom, two for Is. ; extra large 
from 6 in. pots. Is. 9 d. each ; free; postal orders preferred.— 
C AH BON & HON. Floris ts. Mill fl eld, P eterborough. 

F LOWERS all winter, by planting Sisley’s 

large-pL-talled Wallflower; a bed in bloom on December 
10 was beautiful: also CannelTs prizo double Wallflower ; ** 
Jjants, 1 2 of each, 2s., free.-J O&N R. FLOWK It , Retford. 

P ANSIES ! PANSIES !!—Cutting* struck now 

will bloom this autumn ; 24 cuttings in 12 beaut fill 
varieties, correctly named, nun sei. Kerins, post free for 
3 . 1 .—WM. SANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, Staffor dshire. 

(UTEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE.— The earliest, 

JXL the largest, the finest in existence. Should be 
grown by all market gardeners. A correspondent writes under 
date June 12,1882 ; " I have cut Cabbages Bince April 20 
from the seed you sent me last year, and have an abundance 
of them left averaging from 4 lb. to 6 lbs in weight. Price 
Is per oz. (post free). Special price per lb. on application.— 
STUART A MEI N, Kelso, N.B. __ 

ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. — Strong 

fl Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn-flowering 
Anemone (see Gardening lLi.usTRATKi^^ 8 epteml>er 4, 
1880) Is. each, post free.—GEORGE PHAPPEN. Victoria 
Nursery, Oxford Road. Reading. Establ ished 1802, _ 


JOHN GREEN 

Begs to offer the following, post or carriage free, for cash 
with order. All plants sent by post are carefully packed in 
tin cases, with damp moss, which is the only sure and safe 
method. Catalogue free for a penny stamp. 

Double white Primula, of 
which, say's The Garden, no 
better or more useful sort | 
has yet been raised ; all true 
from cuttings (not seed¬ 
lings), 9d. each, 6 s. per doz. 

Primula fimbriata globosa, 
improved strains of fine 
compact growth, witli finest 
fringed (lowers, Is. 6 d. and 
2 s. per doz. 

Primula filicifolia, beautiful 
Fem-leaved varieties, very 
ornamental, 2 s. and 2 s. 6 d. 
per doz. 

Cinerarias (Carters’ superb 
strain), none better grown, 

Is. 6 d. and 2 s. doz. 

Lobelia fulgens, splendid in 
the autumn either in pots 
or the border, flowers very 
rich cardinal colour, 9iL 
each; 3 for 2 b. ; 6 e. per doz. 

Coleus, 6 beautiful high 
coloured vars. foi Is. 3d. 

6 magnificent new vars. 
for 2 s. 6 d. 

Dolly Varden (new, 1882), 
good plants, 5s. each. 

Polyanthus, choice mixed. 

Is. doz. 

Carnation Souvenir de la Mai- 
maison, 2 s. each 
Plumbago capensis, 6 d. each. 

(STRAWBERRY PLANTS. - MARSHAL 

D MACMAHON.—This is without doubt one of the very 
best Strawberries in cultivation, either for forcing or for the 
garden. It is very hardy and prolific, wonderfully compact 
habit, while the fruit is good in flavour and of a particular 


1 ImN U1.N E GARDEN SEEDS for present 

JT ing.—CA 8 BON & SON, Seedsmen, Millfleld, PeterTwo 
solicit a trial of their genuine garden seeds, all i**t free 
Red Italian Tripoli Onion, per oz. 8 d. ; White Italian Tni-ii 
Onion, 911.; Early Six-week Turnip, 3<L ; Casbon’j l .ry 
Nonsuch Cabbage, 9d. ; All the Year Round Lrttuc.. 
packet, 3d. ; Bath Cos Lettuce, very hardy’, 3d. Packet i f e-di 
* the above free for 1 b. 6 d. 


Zonal Pelargoniums (for pot 
culture), 6 extra fine var. 
for 3s.; 6 finest new 
var. for 5s. 

Charles Darwin (new), 
first-class certificate of 
R.H.S., 2s. each. 

La France, rich violet- 
solferino, 2 s. each 

Foliage Geraniums, 6 beauti¬ 
ful var. for 2 s. 

Show Pelargoniums, 6 vars. 
for 2 s. 

Scented - leaf Geraniums, 3 
vars. for Is.: 6 vars. for 2 s. 

Begonias, winter flowering, 
3 var.. Is. 6 d. 

Alpine Auriculas, 2s. 6 d. doz. 

Fuchsias, 12 exhibition var., 
very choice, for 4s. 6 <l. ; 
6 exhibition var. for 
2 s. 6 * 1 .; 12 fine decora 
tive var. for 2 s. 6 d.; 6 
decorative var. for ls. 6 d. 

TrumjH-ter, new, Is. each 

Phlox (herbaceous), named 
var., 4 b. 6 d. doz. 

Sparmanuia afrioaua, 6 d. each 

Passiflora cu rulea, 6 d. each 

Scarlet Musk, 2 for Is. 

Stephanotis floribunda, Is. 
each . 

Tacsonia Van Yolxeml, 6 d. 
each 


MUSHROOM SPAWN.-OSBORN 4 S0N1 

1YX desire to call the attention of all grower* of »•> 
rooms to their celebrated spawn, which with ordinary cyr a 
certain to produce the most satisfactory results. Coprs 
testimonials from well-known practical gardenm *ti M 
found in the Seed Catalogue for 1882, which will be sen; pd 
free to all applicants. Price 5s. per bushel, packing «*A 
Trade price upon application.—The Fulham Nursery, lx®uj 


variety, forces well, and is a great cropper, 6 s. per 100, Is. 3d. 
per doz. Vicomtosse llericart de Thury, 6 s. per 100, Is. 3d. 
per doz. James Veitch, one of the largest in cultivation, 6 s. 
per 100, Is. 3d. per doz. 

JOHN GREEN, 

The Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich 


Cuttings ! Cuttings ! 1 

THIS is the best month for striking. Amateurs 

X have now au opportunity of securing good collections nt 
nominal prices. All post free, in good condition, packed in 
damp moss. g ^ 

12 Zonal Geraniums, in 12 sujwrb named sorts .. .. 1 0 

12 Double Geraniums, in 12 best named kinds. These 

varieties are most useful for cutting. Ac.10 

12 Bronze Geraniums, splendid varieties, named.. ..13 

12 Scented-leaved Geraniums, 12 named varieties. Splendid, 

so useful for bouquets, Ac.16 

12 Heliotropes, excellent named kinds .0 9 

12 Fuchsias, single and double, the host. 0 8 

25 „ ,, „ 25 varieties.10 

12 Double Petunias, separate kinds, unnamed .. ..0 9 

4 Greenhouse Mosses, pretty kinds.0 8 

12 Coleus, 12 superb varieties, the best .10 

25 ,, 25 varieties.f ® 

All the above may he relied on as being excellent varieties, 
true to name, and good value for money. 

RYDER & SON, Sale, Manchester. 


New Volumes in Weale’s Series 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE ART OF GRAFTING AND BUDDING. 

By CHARLES BALTET. Translated from the French 
With upwards of 180 Illustrations. 12mo, 2s. 6 d., cloth 
post free. 

GARDEN RECEIPTS. Edited by CHARLES W, 
QUIN. 12mo, Is. Gd . post free. 

COTTAGE GARDENING: or Flowers, Fruits, 
and Vegetables for Small Gardens. By E. HOBDAY. 
12mo, Is. Gd., pOBt free. 

CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO.. 7. Stationer’s Hall Court, 
London, E.C. 


Ferns ! Ferns ! 1 Beautiful Ferns! 11 
HPHE CELEBRATED DEVONSHIRE FERN 

X PACKET, containing twenty of these most beautiful 
plants, many varieties, named, suitable for window gardening, 
table decoration, Ac., together with full printed cultural 
directions and ample instructions for making rockeries and 
Wardian and other Fern cases. Price Is. 3d., free. ENGLISH 
MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS (Asplenium Adiantum nignim), 
healthy plants, 9(L per dozen, free. 100 large assorted roots, 
5s. Gd., not to include carriage.—J. SEWARD, Fernist, Barn¬ 
staple.^_13095 


FEBNS A SPECIALITY. 

Special List (August, 1882), now ready. 

rfHE LARGEST STOCK in the greatest num- 

X ber of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and green- 
hous* cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and other 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send for above list 
before buying elsewhere. Post free. 

w. & j. bTrkenhead, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 
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NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots 

Seller's selection, 30s. per dozen. Purchaser’s ditto, 36s. 
The above comprise all the best English and French raised 
Hybrid Perpetunls, Perpetual Polyantha, Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
and Perpetual Moss. 

Roses of 1881 

Of above-named classes, 18s. to 24s. per dozen. In pots. 
Choice Rosea. 

Tea-soented, Hybrid Tea, Noisette, China, and Bourbon, 
18s. to 24 b. per dozen; strong plants, in pots. 

Descriptive List on application. 

RICHARD - SMITH & OO., 
NURSERYMEN AND SEED MERCHANTS, 
WORCESTEF. 


PUTTINGS! CUTTINGS!! CUTTINGS'! 

\J Cheapest and best new sorts ever offered Zonal and it 
hie Geraniums of 1881, 12 var. of either, 2s. Gd- ; aw 
mostly of 1880, 18 varieties of either, 3s.; double 
mostly of 1880-81, 12 var., 2s. 3<l ; bronze, including Pcsja 
hies, 12 best, 2s. 6 *L Fuchsias, including the best of law 
50 in 25 var., 2s. 6 tL ; ditto, new sorts of 1882, 6 var., U.td 
New Continental Chrysanthemums of 1882, 12 var. S 
ditto, of 1881, 2s. Strong plants of zonal, double, ami v* 
hie Ivy-leaf Geraniums, mostly of 1180-81, 3a. 6 d to 4? w 
per doz. Fuchsias, ditto, 12 varieties, 2s. 6 d„ distinct isj 
new colours, correctly named, in boxes 10 “1 

part of the kingdom, post free.—W. DOBBEE. Preston sud 
Favors ham.______ 

ARDY TEA ROSES.-Twelve best variety 

9s. per doz., carriage free; strong plants. Furnsnii 
list see our advertisement in Gardening of j 

hooked now’ for delivery in October.— H. SCHMhLZbM 
CO., 71, Waterloo Street, Glasgow.__ I 

EXHIBITION ROSES.—Twelve bestvarietij 

9s. i>er doz., carriage free; strong plants. For mem 
list see our advertisement in Gardening of July 
hooked now for delivery in October.—H. 

'O., 71, Waterloo Street, Glasgow’. 


PHRISTMAS ROSES (Helleborusniger), 1?.« 
U per doz. plants; 10 s. per 100 ; carriage free, M 
order. — H. SCHMELZER & CO., 71, Waterloo ^ 
Glasgow. New wholesale-priced bulb and plant Ia-U 'i 
now ready (free) on application.__ . 

SEEDS FOR AUTUMN S0WIN«, 


|J tSi IJJilJX/tJ X ASV ^ ^ ’ —■ - J 

D C’auliflower Stailtholder, 8 s per lb. ; Gd. per ox turi 
Early Horn, 2s. per lb. Lettuce, best winter, 4s. per io .4 
per oz. Si lone i»endula, Nemophila, Ac.. ^4d. wr °? 1 1 
best seeds relatively cheap.—H. SCHMELZER 4 Ut, • 


best seeds relatively cheap. 
Waterloo Street. Glaegow. 


PINERARIAS, good strain; strong^nts y « 


V-/ early bloom, Is. 4d. dozen, free. 
Market Street, vVesthonghto u, Bolton. 


Nurseryman, Stourbridge. __ 


By pei mission of the Hon. Board of CustoS 
DUTY FREE- 

TOBACCO PREPAEATIONl 

FOR 

HORTICULTURAL USB. ; 

NTICOTINE SOAP.-An effectual and 
IN Eradicator of Scale, Thrip, Green Fly, Mealy Bn& W 
Spider, American Blight and all Parasites 'J 

without injury to foliage. Tlie Manufacturers “ ■ 
pleasure in bringing to the notice of Horticulturott P . 
this valuable preparation, the basis of which is yt , 
the Oil of Tobacco, with which is blended 'I 
ingredients, to render it available as a general J 
that may be used as a Wash or Dip for out or l . n( ^ n . ! ;. ,3 
Sold in Jars. 8 ozs., Is. 6iL; 20 ounces, and { 

15a. Gd., and Drums, 28 lbs., 25s.; 5G lbs 50s. 11- H* - 
I'ull directions for use upon each lockage. 

And 2 oz. sample jars, 6d each. 
TOBACCO JUICE for horticultural 
X It is highly concentrated, and contains the rtn i 
42 ozs. of best strong lcaf-tobacco in «ach gallon. ' 
Is., 2s. 6il., 5s. each ; and in casks, 3s. per gall. , 

TOBACCO POWDER for destroying m n 

X venting Insects, Blights, and Milde« on 1 , 

trees. It is easily applied by dusting, mil not in a. 
harm either plants or trees. In tins. Is.,!UL. 
and in bags,_58 lbs., ISai 56 lbs,, 3Ga ; : H2Ibo. | 


rm euuer juanun UI uecs. ju «-»»». 
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SATURDAY , AUGUST 19, 1882. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 

RKQI&TERKD FOR TRANSMISSION ARROAD. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF HHRISTMAS ROSES.—Beautiful hardy white flUT FLOWERS FOR DECORATION .—1 o 

) FLOWERS for screens and wrap books; 100 for 15s., flowers from Chjfctmas to Lent; one plant, 7d.; six, the trade or others. Large and varied aseortnunt . r 
ir for 9s.. twelve for 2s 6d. Specimen plate post free for 3d. 2s. 6d.; twelve, 4s. 6d. ‘.now ready, cash with order; carriage cat flowers, carefully packed te travel any dwtunee, made up 
Ibe Publisher. 37. 8outhamuton Street. Covent Garden, paid.—GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge,Suffolk. | in 5e., 10 b., and 20s. packages, to erder ; aatisfaetien guarai.- 

- - --- —«-—I teed.—T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.3., Hillingdon Heath, Ux- 


f]f] HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

vu for 25s — Richard Smith A Co.’b selection of the 
:ove contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
ttotiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, bo as 
> produce flowers and render the garden attractive all 
iro ngh the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHAKD 
MiiH k C O., Nurser y men and Seed Merchants, Worc ester. 

IREE^KRS for Walls, Trellises. Ac., in great 

' variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
iject may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
id advice on application.—RICHARD SM1TII A CO., 
nnerymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. _ 


nv x * r ivv jlxv.ej.Cj a- 

TION8.—The six best sorts for variety of colour and - 


vainablfliSuInrtmentof tnmnoe, La’Belle, The Bride, Miss Jolliffe, Vulcan. M. DOSES.—From a collection of 200 varieties; 
“ rt« or^!X.or” « u Bjdwiq C.ril»ldi. price 3a. M.-G1BB8 k CO., Woodbridge . D, bud. « nttf, 1.r dozen; fc 100 -T. J. HAWKIK8, 

the Barden .ttr«u.e .11 muBEROUSBEGONIAS.-Stronghealthyr.lanM 

n a ]'W C * i L°\ from the best named sorts to flower this season, 6 for OYCLAMEN, finest strain grown : large bulDS, 

«*** Merchants. Worc ester. ^ Si( assorted colours. Specimen for 8 stamps.—GIBBS ^ 5«. dozen ; small ditto, 2s. 6d. dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS. 
■elliaeB &C in great A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


3s. 3d., assorted colours. Specimen I 
A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk._ 


cultivated ; almost perpetual bloomer. — GIBBS A CO.. 


(TRAWBERRIES.— Strong roots for present Woodbridge. Suffolk._ 

) planting and for fruiting next year, 4s. per 100. Descrip- MlNERAKIAS, strong plants. Is. 3d. per dozen, 
vs list andprice for plants in pots for forcing on applica- \J free, Covent Garden strain.—GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, 
on -RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Seed Suffolk. 


I ere h an to, Worcester._ 

IKAPfT VINES and ORCHARD HOUSE x 6d. per packet; Fern-leaved variety, most beaul 
* TREES IN FOT8.—Grape Vines, extra strong, short- white and red. seed 6d. per packet; double Primula seec 
•toted, and well riix-ned; planting canes, 3s. 6d. to 5s. each ; per packet; cocctuea, with beautiful scarlet flowers, 
strong fruiting canes. 7s. 6d. to 10s. Orchard-house Is. 6a. per packet.—GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk, 
fhiitmg in pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 


PRIMULAS, finest fringed red and white, seed 

I 6d. per packet; Fern-leaved variety, most beautiful. 


------ PRIMULAS.—Finest fringed varieties from 

Hants, Is. 3d. Tier dozen, a show flowers; strong plants, la. 6d. dozen, 10s. 100, 
—GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, carefully packed in postal boxes.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hil 
llngdon Heath, Uxbndge, _ 

ged red and white, seed ^JASMINEr—^Cuttings from this beautiful 
,ved variety, most beautiful, ^ creeper, 6d. dozen. — T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
ket; double Primula seed, Is. Heath. Uxbridge._v_ 


\A/ ALLFLOWER, Harbinger or Blood-red; 

” large plants, 2s. 100; 15s. 1«K).-T. J. HAWKINS. 


nrevious vearals W wr^z. loTiJf'iw “ 90 ^ 1000 “ MYRTUL-Cattann stfike easily now; 9d. 

-M do^-T. J. HAWK&8, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge , 
and is. 6d. per i*cket Te8timonial.-“ Eastern Villa, HARNATION and PICOTEE.—Finest strain, 
Havant, Hants.- 1 *Dear Sir -pe Primulas and Cinerarias \j Btrong litt i e plants, 5s. per 100.-T. J. HAWKINS, 
I had of yeu were the finest I have ever seen, both for size f.R.H. 8.. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 


. HAWKINS. Hilling- 


KoTar ffiCfr pBTMULAS! PRIMULAS 1 I'KIMULASI- Huiintdoh 

nrthe price list to. Id ataoip-I ucHAIU) SMITH 4 CO., £, BKKDEIJ. 8 ooU-d m «nt oulln hyTY RTLK.-Cutting atfike easily now; 9d. 

^ 8 <~> Merchaoto, W orator.- M Joa-T. J. HAWK&S, Hillingdon llAth. Uxbridge. 

[XSURPASSED SEEDS for present sowing and Is. 6d. 1 -er packet Testimonial.—** Eastern Villa, HARNATION and PICOTEE.—Finest strain, 

' of the choicest kinds of Cabbages, Onions, Cauliflowers, Havant, Hants.— Dear Sir,—The Primulas and Cinerarias strong little plants, 5s. per 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
l. it moderateprices : seo descriptive list, free on applica- I had of yeu were the finest I have ever seen, both for size F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

ttgXSS™ 4 cA - SMd Mwch "‘“ “ d plNKS-rPINKS I'RUSKS!-Wtite and Bed, 

10 finh CLEMATIS IN POTS of all the iKth P Uxbridge 1 ** do ““' T - J - Hawkins. Hilling. 

vr? iha*le, from pure white to the darkest pun*le) for climb- ous-rooted. will flower this season, i for Is.; Myrtles, 2 for la, J - L ^ ^HAWKINg. HilhngdonHeath,lJ x bridge._ 

I Mid bedding, from 12 b. to 24s. per dozen, strong plants; cuttings, 9d. do*.; Lavender, l^per doz., Nicotiana longi- TJOLLYHOCK. — Beet Strain. Is. dozen. — 
«TiVtive list on application.^-RICHARD SMITH A CO., fl°ra, 2 for ls Ali post free.— R W. BE* DELL, The Nur- T j HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

tuMymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. »enes, Wallmgton, Surrey. _ ~ a * .wxnnoge.-- 

IK\r CHRYSANTHEMUMS. - Reduced TiJEW COLEUS OF THIS YEAR-Lady 

’ prices.—Four of the most magnificent varieties in culti- -Lv Marjory Gordon. Crimson Velvet, Dolly Varden, Ada Fuchsias, 9d. per dozen; Calceolarias, 5s per 100 —T J 
i- Lady 8elboume, Ksempferi, Delicata, Bend Or, 3«. 6d. Sentence. Mre. Steddall, Edith Sentance, Miss Simpson, Mrs. HAWKINS. HiUingdon lieath. Uxbridge, 
efoor, or la each. Older varieties, 500 distinct (including Vaughan, Mrs. John Pawle, Is. each, post free. Coleus of last * ixtt> pudipo ■ —o m d~a wpp d t p o , , 

0Pcmponea), strong rooted plants. Is. 6d. dozen, 10s. 100; year : Matterhorn,Choulex, MonteFleury, Aubonne.C'hillion, OTRA V> BERRIES 1 STRAWBERRIES !1 
fpr plants, by rail, 2a. 6d. dozen, 15s. 100; cuttings 9d. doz., 6<L each. The Demon Coleus, Is. each.—ROBERT W. KJ STRAWBERRIES !! 1—New beds cannot be made too 
ICO These prices for remainder of this season, and for BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington. early. Runners of Sir Joseph Paxton, James Veitch, Black 

Mriection. Catalogue one stamp.—N. DAVIS, 66, Warner tittpuqt'a q ~ —rTZZ— ~~~ 3 —Prince, Ne Plus Ultra, President, Dr. Horn, or Sir Charles 

•4 Camberwell. London. PUCHSIAS, twelve best named vaneties, Napier. 3a. per 100.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hiilingdon Heath, 

\i’7f r ~T X) TJ c-r -- 7 rr- TV - J- such as Lucy Finnia, Purple Prince, Ac., for 2s. ; Maiden- Uxbridge. 

*> ALiiAL/fl, (r.K.U.0.) rnze Cnrysantne- hair Ferns, 4 for Is.—now is the time to pot them : Auriculas, riL'b ; lv51—i i—op&n«T7i- 

* moma, 500 varieties, 2s. dez. Prize Fuchsias, including from prize strain, 4 for Is.; Cotton Lavender, an old favourite, ‘ j 

tot Tidier and Trumpeter and all new varieties, 2s. doz.; 4 for Is.; Solanum Empress (new), 4 for la ; Golden Euouy- Wallflower (Harbinger or Bloodied); large packet, 6d.; 
Jke pew Coleus of 1881, 2s. doz.; choice Auriculas, 2s. doz. mus, 4 for Is. ; Pansies, Fancy Belgian, Is. per doz. ; Pansies, Cyclamen grandiflonim ; 2s. packet ; IMmida. finest strain, 2s. 
P order—Rose Nursery, Abbott* L angley, Herts. Show, Is. per doz. ; Pansios, Earl of Beaconsfleld(new), Is. 6d. ^ ' HAWKINS, F.RH.S., Hillingdon Heath, 

Sro » vnrT*r» d t? m too i _ m i < > per doz. : Pilea inuscosa (Artillery plant), 3 for Is.; all poBt Uxbndge.-.— _— --— - 


*«"• i hese pnees for remainder of this season, and for BEEDELL, 1 he N ursenes, Wallington. 

* Ump_N ' DAV18 ’ W ‘ raer FUCHSIAS, Jwelve be«t named 
WALLACE’S (F.R.B.S.) Prne Chrysanthe- IT.i, Fen,“ VorT/-“ow J 

• moms, 500 varieties, 2». dez. Prize Fuchsias, including from prize strain, 4 for Is.; Cotton Lavender, an o 


Hums, gw vanewes, zs. uez. rnze t ucnsias, inciuaing rrom prize strain, 4 tor is.; Uotton Lavender, an old favourite, ^ j „ V * 

Vidler and Trumpeter and all new varieties, 2s. doz.; 4 for Is.; Solanum Empress (new), 4 for la ; Golden Euouy- ~ Wallflower (Harbinger or Bloodied); large packet, 6d.; 
ptw Coleus of 1881, 2s. doz.; choice Auriculas, 2s. doz. mus, 4 for Is. ; Pansies, Fancy Belgian, Is. per doz. ; Pansies, Cyclamen grandifloniinj^. packet ; Pnmida. finest strain, 2s. 
nth order.—Rose Nursery, Abbott* Langley, Herts. Show, Is. per doz.; Pansios, Earl of Beaconsfleld (new), Is. 6d. HAWKINS, F.RH.S., Hillingdon Heath, 

OA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by - Chubb’s wiltti. *8a^ FECT RGONlUMfe (Reeal. ^h o^Tanlt fan^T). 


i-kt lv, vuieus or 1001 , uui., cnuice auriculas, zb. aoz. mus, 4 lor is. ; ransies, r ancy .Belgian, is. per aoz. ; tansies, 
P ^th order,—Rose Nursery, Abbott* L angley, Herts. Show, Is. per doz. ; Pansios, Earl of Beaconsfleld (new). Is. 6d. 
rv-rj» ytttt mppp p ffttcf i* pi , i i i per doz. ; Pilea inuscosa (Artillery plant), 3 for is. ; all poBt 
^UUA-mJT Pl BKhi KEP UbE, by Chubb 8 free.— R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseriee, Wallington, Surrey. 

latent Process. July 1, 1882. In consequence of the . , rT nT . Tn , - r . -^-rTT-7~- 7 ;— 

to scarcity of husks, from this date prices will be as TT^ DRANGEA. pink and white, tW’O for 18., 

Sacks, Is. 6d. each; 10 sacks, 13s.; 15 sacks, 18s. ; LL post free: Christmas Roses, two for Is., poBt free; 

Mcks, 23s. ; 30 sacks, 30s. (all sacks included). Truck-load, double Neapolitan Violets, six for Is , post free ; Anemone 

•on rail, £2. Limited quantities of P.M. special quality japonica, rosea, and alba, two for Is. 6d., post free ; Lobelia 
totaled, in sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (two prize medals), cardinalis, three for Is., post free. All plant* nost free 


totaled, in sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (two prize me 
to*, strictly cash with order.-CHUBB, ROUND A 
WWr.yh.Vfrt Ferry Road. Mill wall. London, E. 


PELARGONIUMS (Regal, Show, and Fancy). 

I Cuttings from the choicest varieties. Is. 3d. per dozen.— 
T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S.. Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

PHRYSANTITEMUMS! CHRYSANTHE- 

U mums 11 CHRYSANTHEMUMS !! I — One of the 


Jamaica, rosea, ana aiua, iwo in. oa., m umo i i unaiaAsinAiauaio i : i — one oi 

cardinalis, three for Is., post free. All plants i>ost free finest selections; 200 varieties. Strong plants read; 


CO., over Is. - ROBERT W. BEEDELL, 
Wallington, Surrey._ 


Eb More you buy.—Pansies, 2 dozen speci- T) W. BEEDELL S SEEDS for present sow- 

H<-n blooms, correctly named, post free for 12 stamps.— -Lb# ing, of best strains only : Pansy, Fancy Belgian, per 
^.SANDERS, The Gardens, Leek. Staffordshire. packet, 7d.; Pansy, Show, per packe^ 7d.; Viola coniula, 7d. 

I’SVSffiuirfdly collected-from finest 


blooming not*. 4s. doz.; 30s. 100; very cheap.- 
K1NS, F.RH.8., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


* ready for 
T. J. HAW- 


P^SY SEED, carefully collected from finest 

exhibition flowers only. Finest Belgian or Fancy, and 
P Kngli*h or Show. 200 seeds of either variety, or 100 of 


pUONYMLS (Gold, Silver, and £lain).—- 

ains only: Pansy, Fancy Belgian, per -IJ Sturdy little plants of this very choice shrub, gold aud 
how, per packet, 7d.; Viola cornula, 7d. silver varietier-. 3s. dozen ; plain ditto, Is. 6d. dozen.—T. J. 
ia, prize strain, Id. per packet; Gloxinia, HAWKINS, H illingdon Heat h, Uxbri dge._ 

O0LANUM, or Christmas Cherry. - Nothing 


prize strain, 7d. per 
packet; Canterbury Bells, choice mixed, per packet, 6<l.; I £ 
Cottagers’ Stock, choice mixed, per packet, 6d.; Intermediate . 

-knlno mirral r.,.r nnrl'pl ful ■ K«wl. Will in inn rhnire i 


t ^ ^ v St affordshire. _ * 

►NUINE GARDEN SEEDS for present sow 

ir-g -CA8BON A SON. Seedsmen, Millfleld, Peterboio * 
P x trial of their genuine garden seeds, all i>ost free. 




tacsei, ou. , oweei, rt iuihjiib, uuoicc VT.n«.l»a 

aU post free.-R. W. BEEDELL, Heath, Uxbndge. 

__ TXAVOTru A XT 


IIIIAVU, |»orvtl, uu. , mu |ruD« .,iu. «• 

The Nurseries, Wallington. Surrey, _ 

plSHURST COMFOURD.—Used by many of 

VT the leading gardeners since 1859 against red spider, mildew, 


« - IJ-j. haw™#, Him™#*. ux- 

n Tripoli Onion, per ot 8d. ; White Italiun Trij»oli thripe, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. pnu * e - - 

d ; Early Six-week Turnip, 3d.; Casbon's Early to the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter T JLY OF THE VALLEY.—Good 8troiUC 

Cabbage, 9d.; All the Year Round Lettuce, per dreaaiug for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre- Jj crowng ^ dozen —T J HAWKINS Nuraory- 

. ■: Bath Cos Lettuce, very hardy, 3d. Packet of each paration a intended to supersede it. In boxes, la., 3s., IPs. 6d . " HiTlrngdon HeEh. Uxbridge. ^ uraery 

^ - >tc frcg for l8, ^ - AMERICAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES rujjgp ARIAS eood strain* stromr nlants for 

&SF. I HOSE ! HOSE !-Patent Red Rubber &££*£» C^b.oon £% f? doren, (rei.-R B g 


PANSIES ATs D VIOLAS.—Very choice varie- 

X ties, 2s. 6d. per dozen, rooted plants; cuttings of ditto, 
la. per dozeu.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux- 


TILY OF THE VALLEY.-Good strong 

xJ crowns, Is. 6d. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKIN8, Nursery¬ 
man, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridgo._ 


, ; — ittMjiinwunuuuei - k5 i-thVr into th« infected v early bloom, is. sa. aozen, iree 

rtlen How. stands severe tests of Government Depart- Oishurst Compound, and working the lather into the infected Market ff treet> Westhoughton, Bolton. 

thus paving ruperiority of quality. Lasts four times TTT u c a t , 


p».inuB proving superiority of quality. Lasts four times 
Ptof as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter in weight, 
in strength, and cheaper in the long run than any 
F ‘ i0M garden use. A correspondent writes, ‘*1 hkve 
|g length of your Red Rubber Hdse in use nine , e*n% lind 
I tow as gotd as ever" lV.vaflkcutoJm^h ■vpW^djtt 
M incts.-8amplcs and prices of WBRKY WEATHER S' 
w. Manufacturers, 63, Long Acre, W.O. 


SHURST1NE keejis feet dry, sottens haid TTERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIA SEED, the 

boots, preserves leather, takes a polish. Inboxes, 6d. and I-L finest strain in cultivation. Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per packet. 


U boots,preserves leather, takes a polish. Inboxes, 6d. and 
la each. Wholesale by Price’s Patent C&ndle Company 
■ (Limited). Retail by Seedsmen and Oilmen. Complaints arje 
made of difficulty in getting Gishuistine. Some leadirg 
nurseryman have put it on their lists; others are requested 
to do bo 


JLL finest strain in cultivation. Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per packet. 
—EDWA RD HALL, M ethiey Park Ga rdens, Le eq-._ 

pINERARIAS. choicest strain. Strong plantT. 
VJ post free, is doz.; 100J-f-THBNEY GODFREY, 
Nurseryman, Stcurbrliige. 
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and Perfection and Economy in Cookery by using the 
PATENT TREASURE COOKING RANGE. 
U nmrpassed for Durability; may be placed anywhere. The 
i.nly prize was awarded to the Patentee, after nearly one 
thousand testa of a variety of Ranges, for best Smoki Pre¬ 
venting ami Coal Burning, by the Smoke Abatement Exhibi¬ 


tion Ladies' Committee, South Kensington. Vi 
July 18 and 19, 1882. Illustrated Piice Books tx 
T. .1. CONSTANTINE, 61. Fleet Street, E.C. E 
quarter of a century. Cheapest coal most suitable. 


W, CLARK’S 

PATENT GRASS CUTTER. 


This useful machine is used for Lawns, Banks, Grass Edg 
• p ,, n ,i Flower Beds and places where the Lawn Mower 
SfmoOcSch F S"l trimSh“b£ Ivv, turd Creeper.. It i» not 
intendedto.npewedethe Lewn Mowor but to .upplemen 
itB use and from the many and varied uses to which it can 
be ann'lled will bo found one of the most economical inven¬ 
tions* ever* offered to the public. It is sent ^ longhands 
It is sold in two sizes, 8 in. and 12 in. Prices . 8 a, lbs.. 

12 To ^obtained from all Ironmongers in the United King¬ 
dom, and from the patentee, 

W. GLARE, 528, OXPORD ST., LONDON 

near the marble arch. _ 


FINGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

J Sales exceed Half-a-Million annually. 


Please send for Price Lists. 

115, lie, and 117, CHEAPSIDE. LONDON 


No. 75.— Melon or Cucumber Frames. 

. CASH PRICE8— Carriage Paid 

No. 2 size .. 8 ft. long .. 6 ft. wide ..£37 6 

No. 3 size .. 12 ft. long .. 6 ft. wide .. 4 17 6 

N« 4 size .. 16 ft. long .. 6 ft. wide .. 6 7 6 

Theee frames are 13 in. deep In front and 24 in. deep at the 

back ; the lights are 2 in. thick, with a strong iron strengthen¬ 
ing i ocl. and one handle to each light. These frames are 
made of the best hard red deal, shipped from the beet dis¬ 
tricts for durable wood, all painted, four coats of best oil 
colour; the lights are glazed with best 21-oz. English glass. 
For testimonials, see our Catalogue, free on application. 
Carriage paid to any Railway Station in England and Wales, 
also to Edinburgh and Dublin. 

Estimates for Garden Frames, Pit Lights, Sashes, <tc. 

“ Bentley Terrace, Melton Mowbray. 
“The frames you sent me give the greatest satisfaction. 

“ W. SMITH." 

BOULTON_& PAUL, Norwich. 

75 PER CENT.” LESS FUEL BURNT 


Heating Apparatus forGreenhouses 

“THE AMATEUR.” 

No brickwork required. Can be fixed in a few hours. 
Portable; tenant's fixture. 

Boiler, Pipes, & Fittings, complete, from £3 15s- upwards. 

WILLIAM J. FOX, 

Hot-water Engineer, 12, SOUTH PLACE, FINSBURY, 
LONDON, E.C. avd Estimation application. 
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FINGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

0 Hand or Treadle, at will. 

RINGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

0 The mOBt approved in all countries. 

CJINGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

0 Have received 200 First-class Medals. 

SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES.— 

O The Beat for the Family—Kaelest to Lean.. 

FINGER’S SEWING MACHINES — 

O The Best for the Dressmaker—the most durable. 

RINGER’S SEWING MACHINES — 

O The Best for the Tailor—Sew the strongest seams. 

SINGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

O The Best for the Bootmaker—Light or Heavy work. 

SINGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

J Sew finest muslins and heaviest cloths. 

SINGER’S SEWING MACHINES.- 

O An Eoonomy in every Household. 

SINGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

O Will last a lifetime. 

RINGER’S SEWING MACHINES — 

J Liberal discount for cash. 

FINGER’S SEWING MACHINES.- 

O Easy Terms—within the means of the poorest. 

RINGER’S SEWING MACHINES- 

O Easy TermB—no addition to the price. 

SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES.- 

O Will earn their cost in a few mouths. 

FINGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

O Beware of Imitations. 

FINGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

O 323 Branch Offices in the United Kingdom. 

FINGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

O Buy only at the Offioes of the Company. 

THE SINGER MANUFACTURING 

1 COMPANY. 

Largest Sewing Machine Makers in the World. 

HHIEF COUNTING HOUSE IN EUROPE- 

VJ 39. FOSTER LANE. CHEAPSIDE. LONDON. 


SWEET 


OLAY’S 

FERTILISES 

Is the Manure that is used by all the principal 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and Gardeners 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

7 lbs. 14 lbs. 128 lbs. Mlba. lcwt 

Pkts., Is., bags, 2s.6d. 4s. 6d. 7s. 6d. 12s.6d. 20s. 

OLAY & LEVESLEY, 

Temple Mill Lane, Stratford, London, E. 


STEVEN BROS. & CO, 

Architectural and General Ironfounden , 
and Manufacturers of Hot-water Apparatus 

35 L 36, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
« © 
a I 


BREATH 

SECURED BY 


Hooper’s 
Cachous 

After Bmoking or 
eating seasoned food 
Every respectable 
Chemist and Tobac¬ 
conist sells them. 

[They are certified, 
after analysis, to be 

perfectly harmless 

to health.] 

Ai'oid the manp attempted, and possibly injurious, imitations. 


Cheap Heating Apparatus for Small Greenhouses 


Our “ Champion ” Boiler will burn 12 hours without attention 

Q. WILCOX A CO., Hot-water Engineers and Boiler 
Makers, 85, Old Street, London. 

Estimates and Prioe Lists free. All descriptions of BOILERS, 
PIPES, and FITTINGS in Stock. 


PLASTIC STOCKINGS, for Van- 

-Ll cose and Weakness, 5s. Knee Caps, Leg¬ 
gings, Anklets, 3s. 6d., and 4s. Shoulder 
Braces, 7s. 6cL : prevent stooping. Moc-main 
Rupture Truss (no springs), 12s. 6d. 8onofrons, 
for deafness, 2s. 6d. Railway and Night Con¬ 
veniences, 12s. 6d. Illustrations, two Btampa. 
—MIIJilKIN L LAWLEY, 165, Btrand. 


FLIES. 

MYOCOM FLY (HIM 

Keeps rooms entirely dear of flies. 

Sold In Is. boxes by all Chemists and Grocers, or a sam¬ 
ple post free, Is. 2d., from the sole wholesale proprietors, 

T. CHRISTY & CO., 155, Fenchurch St, London. 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

SOLID & TUBULAR BAR FENCING 

Iron Hurdles, Garden Seats, &c., 


THt BRADGATE HH 
8EAT. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Hurdles. Gates, and all kinds d 
Iron and Wire Fencing, Ac., free on application. 

VICTORIA WORKS, Wolverhampton. 

And 3, Crooked Lane, King William Street, London. Ed 


AMATEURS’ GREENHOUSE. 

A Lean-to, or Span Greenhouse—12 ft. long by 10ft.J™ 
£15 14s. Od. delivered. Made of thoroughly *«1£**“£ 
Red Deal. Lights 2 in. thick. Ventilators at top and n 
Painted two coats, and glass cut to size. Door with lock w 
key. Guttering and down pipe. Makers of the ‘ 8u ouror 
Greenhouse," size, 10 ft. by 5 ft. . , h 

These houses are made iu lights, have all beenereew 
our own shops, and can readily be put together 
Many sizes in stock ready for despatch. Full particulars 
illustrations and prices on application 

Messenger & Co., Loughboro', Leicestershire^ 


ier», Amatci 

REQUIRING 

ARDEN POTS of best quilitl 

are requested to send their orders to 
J. MATTHEWS, Royal Pottery, Weston-super-Mire 
Price List on application. 

Original frnrri 


CORNELL UNIVER' 
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INDOOR PLANT& 


MIGNONETTE FOR WINTER FLOWERING. 
At all seasons of the year Mignonette is wel¬ 
come, but never more so than in the dreary win¬ 
ter months. Some sprays of Mignonette, a 
winter-flowering Carnation or two, a few Cycla¬ 
men blooms, and if one can add thereto the 
modest Violet, will, with the addition of some 
appropriate foliage, such as Maiden-hair Fern or 
sweet-scented Geranium, form as charming an 
assortment of bloom as one could well wish to 
have in midwinter, and all of which may be ob¬ 
tained by the aid of ordinary greenhouse tem¬ 
perature. With respect to Mignonette it is 
mainly a question of sowing at the right time 
so as to get the plants strong and hardy ere 
winter arrives. The last week in August is 
about the best time to sow, as plants raised 
then should be well in bloom at Christmas; but 
as seasons vary so much I always made a point 
when growing a large number of pots for trade 
purposes to sow a portion of them on August 20, 
some more a week later, and the remainder the 
end of the first week in September. In this way 
a good succession was maintained throughout 
the winter months, and if through the autumn 
being usually fine and the winter mild the first 
sowings came in somewhat earlier than they 
would do in ordinary seasons, the later ones came 
in to take their places. 

Boil.—Mignonette is more fastidious as to 
soil than the generality of soft-wooded, flowering 
plants, as may be seen by the way it behaves in 
the open air, in some places really deserving the 
name often bestowed upon it, of the fragrant 
weed, but frequently obstinately refusing to 
grow at all, or with partial vigour. Climate and 
situation have, no doubt, some influence upon 
the growth of Mignonette, but to the mechani¬ 
cal formation of the soil is to be mainly attri¬ 
buted the variable luxuriance of this plant. 
What apparently suits it best is a soil neither 
light nor heavy, possessing a certain amount of 
solidity, yet being sufficiently porous to allow 
of the free passage of roots through it, and berng, 
moreover, perfectly sweet. Such a compost we 
find in fibrous loam, leaf-mould, and thoroughly 
decomposed manure, taking equal parts of each, 
but the latter ingredient must be at least two 
years old, or it is best omitted, using in its place 
a little of Clay’s manure or some soot, mixing 
intimately with the soil. 

Sowing. —Use the compost moist, but not 
wet. Do not press it in with the fingers, but 
tap the pot a few times smartly on the bench 
and it will settle as firmly into place as is desir¬ 
able. Make the surface even and firm, water 
before sowing, covering the seed thinly and 
placing in a shaded frame. Mignonette ger- J 
minates freely when the seed is fresh, and if it 
betaken from plants that have just flowered in 
in the open ground, about a dozen seeds to a 
pot will be enough, as in thinning out about six 
plants to a 4^ in. pot will suffice, and we do not 
advise a larger size than this to be employed. 

Situation. —After sowing the pots will, of 
course, be best in a frame, and during the earlier 
stages of growth it is well to keep them there, 
as they can be sheltered from heavy rains, but 
farther than this protection must not go. There 
must not be the slightest approach to codling; 
the plants are to be grown in the full exposure 
to sun and air, and the sunnier the position the 
better, as having to make their growth just 
when the days axe declining in length and the 
sun in power, they need to be very favourably 
placed, or the growth made will not acquire the 
size and substance it should do. Do not be in 
a hurry to place the plants in their winter quar¬ 
ters, but at the same time be careful not to ex¬ 
pose them to autumn frosts, which sometimes 
come early and are severely felt by tender vege¬ 
tation. If a frame can be accorded them let 
them remain therein until the latter end of 
October, merely running on the lights on frosty 
nights or inclement weather. When it is a 
matter of a few pots only, they may be 
stood close under a sunny wall, or in 
some such sheltered position. The earliest sow- 
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ings will fill the pots with roots, at least they 
ought to do so, by the time they are housed, and 
then they should be watered twice a week with 
clear soot water, the only safe stimulant for 
Mignonette at that period, as it never sours the 
soil, and puts into the foliage substance and the 
deep rich hue of perfect health, and to me all 
the fragrance that Mignonette can afford will 
not compensate for scanty or yellow unhealthy- 
looking leaves; a plant not complete in all its 
parts loses half its worth. And now we come to 
the question of winter management. 

After treatment.— There are two ways of 
treating Mignonette in winter, either it may be 
left to come on naturally, that is to say it may 
be kept quite cool, merely preserving it from 
frost and driving out damp in wet weather, 
giving it indeed the treatment accorded to bed¬ 
ding plants, or it may be coaxed along in a 
constant but gentle temperature; but here a 
word of caution, do not attempt to force Mig¬ 
nonette, or you will be sorry for it; you may 
do so in early spring, when the days are growing 
in length and light waxes stronger, but not when 
the earth is held in winter’s grasp, as a hurrying 
temperature under a leaden sky produces foliage 
but no flowers. If you have a shelf in a light 
house where an average warmth of 50° is main¬ 
tained, and where air is admitted pleDteously on 
favourable occasions, you have just the right 
place for Mignonette in winter. In such a posi¬ 
tion the heads of bloom will gain in strength, 
and as a natural sequence in fragrance and 
purity. 

Air giving.—The greatest enemy of Mig¬ 
nonette in winter is damp, but the careful 
grower will not allow his plants to suffer there¬ 
from, but will occasionally make a fire early in 
the day, opening the top ventilators so as to 
allow the superfluous moisture to escape. It is 
not only Mignonette, but all soft-wooded, 
tender plants that require this attention in 
winter, and it cannot be too fully impressed on 
young growers that atmospherical humidity is 
more difficult to deal with than frost, a fact more 
easily comprehended when one recollects how the 
death rate amongst human beings rises in periods 
of cold, damp, wintry weather. A cool, dry air 
without draughts does not kill or blight, but a 
low temperature accompanied by a saturated at¬ 
mosphere, saps to a remarkable degree the 
vitality of tender-foliaged plants. Were it not 
for this we might safely winter our Mignonette 
in cold frames, as the exclusion of frost is only 
a question of sufficient covering; but in periods 
of frosty weather it often happens that no light 
or air can be admitted for days together, and the 
condensed moisture resting on the foliage dis¬ 
colours or rots it. Still with much care I have 
brought Mignonette successfully through the 
winter, even when the same was marked by un¬ 
usual severity, and probably one values its sweet¬ 
ness all the more when more than usual pains 
have to be taken to secure it. If the sides of the 
frame are well protected so that not even the 
hardest frost can penetrate them, and sufficient 
covering is placed on the glass to prevent it be¬ 
coming frozen, there will not be much drip, and 
on most days some light may be admitted. 

InseotB. —There is one enemy against which 
I must warn the would be Mignonette grower, 
and that is a species of caterpillar, in colour as 
green as the Mignonette itself, and which is 
consequently not easily discernible. The eggs 
are laid in autumn, before the plants are housed, 
and for some time they do not make their 
presence felt, but when they do the foliage dis¬ 
appears in an almost magical manner, one or two 
nights sufficing to completely destroy the beauty 
of the plants. i 

There are now many varieties of Mignonette 
of such excellence that the old form commonly 
grown in gardens is quite superseded by them, 
especially notable amongst these being Mile’s 
Hybrid Spiral, Parson’s White, and Golden 
Queen. In these three kinds we have both ex¬ 
cellence and variety. J. Oobnhill. 

By fleet. ___________________ 

Oytisus raoemosus.— This is owe of the 
best of decorative plants in spring, and it makes 


a capital market plant, but it is rather difficult 
to propagate except from seed, and plants ob¬ 
tained in that way are by no means equal to 
those raised from cuttings. Cytisuses are largely 
grown by fruit growers, who place them under 
their Vines whilst the latter are at rest, a posi¬ 
tion for which Oytisuses are well adapted, 
inasmuch as their season of flowering com¬ 
mences before the Vines have made so much 
growth as to injure them by their shade, and, 
by filling all the vineries with them, as the 
Vines are started in succession, they bloom in 
regular order. These Cytisuses are struck from 
cuttings inserted in 6-in. pots in the autumn, 
from forty to fifty being placed in each pot, and 
placed in a close but unheated house. They 
make very little growth until the following 
spring; then, when they commence to grow, 
they are potted off singly into 4-in pots, and 
placed in a warm house until the weather will 
permit them to be placed out-of-doors; during 
summer they are shifted into 6-in. pots, and by 
next spring they make handsome, bushy plants 
from 12 in. to 15 in. high, and nearly as much 
through, furnished with long spikes of bright 
golden blossoms, and dark green, healthy foliage 
down to the very rims of the pots. 

The Castor-oil plant as a fly-killer.— 
Observations made by M. Rafford, a member of 
the Soci6t6 d’Horticulture at Limoges, show that 
a Castor-oil plant having been placed in a room 
infested with flies, they disappeared as by en¬ 
chantment. Wishing to find the cause, he soon 
found under the Castor-oil plant a number of 
dead flies, and a large number of bodies had 
remained clinging to the under surface of the 
leaves. It would, therefore, appear that the 
leaves of the Castor-oil plant give out an 
essential oil, or some toxic principle which 
possesses very strong insecticide qualities. 
Castor-oil plants are in France very much used 
as ornamental plants in rooms, and they resist 
very well variations of atmosphere and tem¬ 
perature. As the Castor-oil plant is very much 
grown and cultivated in all gardens, the Journal 
d?Agriculture points out that itT'would be worth 
while to try decoctions of the leaves to destroy 
the green flies and other insects which in 
summer are so destructive to plants and fruit 
trees. Anyhow, M. Rafford’s observations merit 
that trial should be made of the properties of 
the Castor-oil plant both for the destruction of 
flies in dwellings and of other troublesome 
insects. 

Notes on tuberous Begonias.— Unless 
the tubers are thoroughly ripened in the autumn, 
they do not start freely in the spring. The plants 
should,towards the close of the flowering season, 
be so placed that they get the full sun and a con¬ 
stant circulation of air around them. The supply 
of water should be gradually diminished as the 
foliage dies down. Keep them quite cool until 
February, when they must be shaken out and 
fresh potted in sandy loam, rotten manure, and 
leaf-mould, placed in gentle heat, and continually 
watered until in full growth. In sowing the seed, 
the surface of the soil should be pressed down 
quite firm, and the seed covered with silver sand, 
placing a piece of glass on it, and never allowing 
the soil to become dry until the plants are well 
up. Prick them out when large enough to handle 
in a pan, and thence transfer them to small 
pots, keeping up a genial growing atmosphere 
around them until June, when they may be re¬ 
moved to the greenhouse or cold frame.—C. 

Greenhouse annuals for spring.— 

There are some few annuals that are very use¬ 
ful as spring bloomers when sown during August 
and September. The best of these are Schizanthus 
retusus, papilionaceus, Grahami and its variety 
albus. The intermediate Stock is another useful 
plant in early spring. The little Nemophila insignia 
makes one of the prettiest basket plants imagin¬ 
able when grown through the winter under glass. 
Anyone wanting a really fine basket plant will 
find it in Venidium calendulaceum; this is a very 
fine annual, and one ranch too little known. It 
should be sown in spring, and be planted in a 
large basket early in the summer, when a grand 
display of pendent shoots and blossoms will be- 
the result in autumn. Browallia elata grand i flora 
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is a \iseful plant for pot culture in winter. The 
different varieties of Candytufts—white, purple, 
crimson, and flesh-coloured—are all useful in 
autumn. 

Repotting Camellias and Azaleas — 

When the flower-buds are fairly set is a good 
time to pot Camellias and Azaleas. Of course at 
such a season there must be no reduction of the 
ball, or much interference with the roots beyond 
shifting from one pot to the other. The ball must 
be in a healthy, moist condition when the pot¬ 
ting takes place, and the new soil must be 
rammed firmly round with the potting stick, 
leaving space enough at the top to hold water to 
moisten the whole soil. Newly potted plants 
always require more care in watering till the 
roots begin to work into the new soil. 

The Com Marigold. —Chrysanthemum 
segetum, or Corn Marigold, a cornfield w T eed, pre- 
bably of Mediterranean origin, but now common 
all over Europe, except the extreme north, is 
a showy and welcome flower for our green¬ 
houses In the early spring. At that season 
flowering plants of the same type are very 
few. If plants of it are lifted from the open 
ground in August and placed under glass, they 
will flower freely, and, on account of their bright 
colour, prove good acquisitions to our stock of 
flowers at a period when other things are scarce. 


7930.— Lemon-scented Verbena — As 

your plant is turning yellow it is evident that a 
wrong course of treatment has been pursued, as 
just at this time it should be green and luxuriant, 
and coming into bloom. During the winter it 
should be kept in a frost-proof greenhouse, 
keeping the soil only just moist, the object 
being to give it a perfect rest without causing 
loss of vitality. About the beginning of Feb¬ 
ruary it should be pruned, cutting the strong 
shoots back to within three eyes of the base, 
quite cutting away all weakly shoots. As soon 
as the young shoots are about 1 in. long shake 
all the old soil away from the roots, replacing in 
a pot of the same size, using a free sandy com¬ 
post. Later on shift into the next sized pot, 
growing during the summer in an airy green¬ 
house, or in the open air. Young growing shoots 
taken in early summer, inserted in Bandy soil, 
and kept close under a bell-glass, will strike 
tolerably well. Ripened shoots will also strike 
in a cool moist place in late summer.—J. C. B. 

7991.— Ivy-leaf Geraniums.— This is the 
best time to propagate these useful plants. I 
would advise “ Amateur” to take off the side 
shoots; any pieces of 3 or 4 joints will make 
plants, and cut clean off just below the bottom 
joint, and cut the leaves belonging to that and 
the next joint off close to the stem and insert 5 
or 6 cuttings round the edge of a 3-inch pot in 
light sandy soil; give one good watering and set 
in open, sunny position, but do not keep the soil 
too wet, as Geraniums of all kinds are more 
readily injured by excess than lack of moisture, 
and as long as they do not get dust-dry do not 
water; when well rooted remove to dry, airy 
shelves near the glass in a cold house where 
sufficient heat can be applied to keep frost out, 
but the cooler and hardier they can be kept 
until the days begin to lengthen the better will 
they grow in spring.—J. G., Linton. 

7988.— Propagation of Ampelopsis 

Veitchl.—This beautiful creeper is readily in¬ 
creased by means of cuttings tuken off now and 
inserted in pots of light sandy soil; a cold frame 
or hand-light, set in a shady position or covered 
with a mat during sunshine, will answer well; 
they will not make much growth this year, but 
if kept in the cutting pots until spring, they will 
start freely into growth, and may be potted off 
singly. As a wall climber this plant is invalu¬ 
able, as it clings tightly to the bricks, and is as 
self-supporting as Ivy, and in open sunny posi¬ 
tions the colour of the foliage in autumn is the 
richest of any plant we have.—J. G. L. 


7851.— Woodlice In Orohid houses. 

—We never had much difficulty in keeping 
these pests under when we used plenty of cut 
Potatoes, examining them morning ami even¬ 
ing, but very much depends on the facilities 
which the structure affords them for breeding, 
and when once they Have become very numerous 
it is really difficult to exterminate them. Some¬ 
times they breed in quantities at the base of in¬ 
terior walls, and boiling water poured down 
there will destroy them, but very frequently they 
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age, from whence they cannot be dislodged, but 
may be enticed if plenty of cut Potatoes or 
Turnips are laid round the pots, cutting them in 
halves, scooping out the fleshy portions, laying 
them hollow side downwards. We would also 
place some flower-pots filled with hay or Moss 
both on and underneath the stages, into which 
many will find their way, and we would also 
give the interior walls a thorough washing with 
lime, working it well into the joints of the brick¬ 
work, and any existing crevices therein should 
be stopped.—J. C. B. 

7982.— Repotting Pelargoniums. — If 

the Pelargoniums have been kept moderately 
dry, and the young wood well ripened by ex¬ 
posure to air and sunlight, they may now be cut 
down. In wet weather we turn the pots on their 
sides for a week or so before cutting down, but 
we do not repot until the young shoots have 
pushed out at least 1 in. of leaf growth, as it is 
bad practice to cut down and repot any plant at 
the same time. When in active growth or 
about three weeks after the cutting down, shake 
the plant out of its ball of earth and reduce the 
roots and repot in quite small pots, using good 
loam, a little rotten manure and sand. Press the 
soil firmly if moderately dry, place in a light 
position near the glass, and in about a month 
the plants will be well rooted and fit for shift¬ 
ing into the same sized pots as they flowered in 
this year. Keep them moderately moist at the 
root, clean in the foliage by timely fumigation, 
and give space for light and air to play all 


HOUSE AND WINDOW GAEDENKQ, 


Flowers of the Tulip tree.— The flowers 
of this tree, as with various others, are so seldom 

seen near the eye, that their beauty to a great 
extent is lost. In any case we have never seen a 
more charming object than a large flat dish of 
the flowers, and their ample and handsome 
leaves. Our illustration shows a few put into a 
small bronze pot. If we could show all the soft 
and curious beauty of the flowers and their 
foliage, we think the Tulip tree would become 
“ fashionable ” for the sake of its flowers for 
rooms. For further information respecting the 
history and culture of the Tulip tree, see Gar¬ 
dening, September 24, 1881. 


PLANTS FOR DWELLING ROOMS. 
Thebe are several bulbs which, if potted now, 
will flower in winter and early spring in the 
windows of an ordinary dwelling house, more 
especially if they have a favourable aspect, such 
as the south or south-east. For this purpose 
Roman and ordinary imported Hyacinths, early 
Tulips, &c., should be potted and plunged in 
cinder ashes in the open air to a depth of G in. 
or 8 in., and in the course of three weeks, more 
or less, they will have emitted roots into the 
soil, and will have commenced growth. They 
should then be placed upon a window-sill, or 
some other light situation, and should be sup¬ 
plied with water when they require it. Hyacinth 



Flowers of Tulip Tree (Iiriodendron Tulipifera) in bronze basket. 


round them; they will then keep growing gently 
all the winter and make fine specimens next 
year. The fancy kinds arc delicate subjects, and 
I find a little powdered charcoal and sand placed 
around the stem a great safeguard against damp¬ 
ing off at the collar. Any of the shoots cut off 
now' may be inserted thickly in 4-in. pots, and 
the majority of them will form useful little 
decorative plants for next season.—J. Groom. 

7848.— Oaotus buds not opening:.— It 
is probably a defect of root action caused, 
pcrliaps through the soil coming into a sour con¬ 
dition brought about by over-w'atering. The 
roots of Cactuses are fleshy, soon suffering from 
an overdose of water or when the soil is close and 
retentive. If the plant were mine, I should ex¬ 
amine the roots ; and should these appear at all 
discoloured, I would work away as much of the 
old soil as possible, and replace in a pot of the 
same size, using light loam, little leaf-mould and 
a large amount of silver sand.—J. C., Lyjtcet. 

7992. — Scale on Orange trees.— The 
black fungus-like spots on the tree in question 
are in all probability the exudations of an insect 
called the scale, which adheres closely to the 
branches and leaves. The only remedy is to 
clear it off with a pointed stick, washing after¬ 
wards with soap and water. When a plant 
becomes badly affected some time is required to 
thoroughly free it.—J. C. B. 


La Semalne Francaise, a Weekly Newspaper 
and Review in French for the United Kingdom.—Politics, 
Literature, Science, Art, Society. Varieties, Notes; for 
general und family reading. “Will be highly valued in 
households where French is cultivated."—Queen. Price 
3d. f at Newsagents and Bookstalls ; copy by post 3id., in 
stamps.—37, Southampton St Covent Garden London 


bulbs may, if desired, bo placed in ordinary 
Hyacinth glasses in water, but the water should 
at first be allowed to barely touch the base of 
the bulb, and should be placed in a dart, 
tolerably warm cupboard, until roots are freely 
emitted, when they should be brought into the 
light. Various other hardy bulbs may now be 
potted for winter and spring flowering in the 
windows of sitting-rooms, Ac., such as those of 
the Aconite, Crocus. Snowdrop, Snowflake, Jon¬ 
quils, the pretty little dark blue Scilla bifolia, 
which is well suited for this purpose; also the 
Triteleia uniflora, and the Ixias, Sparaiis, 
Tritonias, Babianas, &c., together with the follow¬ 
ing winter-flow’ering plants, which can be pur¬ 
chased at a cheap rate at any nursery establish¬ 
ment, and they, with ordinary care, will flower 
in winter in the windows of living rooms, viz., 
the Common and Harrison’s Improved Musk, 
Hepaticas, Violets of different sorts, Cyclamens, 
single and double Chinese Primroses, Chrysan¬ 
themums, Acacias, Camellias, Bouvardias, dwarf 
kinds of Cytisus, Daphnes, Epiphyllums, 1'oin- 
settias, berried Solanums, and winter-flowering 
Heaths and Epacrises, Ac. While in windows 
where the aspect may not be favourable for 
flowering plants, an equally good effect may be 
produced by the use of the Saxifrages, Sedums, 
Sempervivums, Echeverias, hardy and green¬ 
house Ferns, and Lycopods. Amongst Ferns the 
best are the Adiantum or Maiden-hairs, Allo- 
sorus crispus or Parsley Fern, Athyriums or 
Lady Ferns, Blechnums, Polypodiums, and the 
common Scolopendrium or Hart’s-tongue, all of 
which make excellent window plants, as do also 
Strutliiopteris germanica or the Ostrich Feather 
Fern, Trichomanes radicans or the Killarney 
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Fern, and also the beautiful Todea superba, 
which should with the Killamey Fern be grown 
unier a bell-glass. Possibly Ivy would not suc¬ 
ceed well as an indoor climber; at all events 
some of the many greenhouse climbers might 
succeed better, such as the Rhynchospermum 
jasminoides, Hoya carnosa, or some of the 
Hardenbergias, which would at least be green 
during winter. And for summer many soft- 
wooded climbling and free-flowering species can 
be selected, such as Rhodochiton' volubile, 
Thunbergias, Tropaeolums, Ipomaeas, Maurandias, 
kc. Various little “ conceits ” can easily be 
effected, such as placing Hyacinth bulbs in a 
wet sponge, sowing Grass or other small seeds 
in fancy baskets containing damp Moss, or 
covering bottles with moist flannel, and sowing 
Cress or other seeds, or by cutting off the tops 
of a fine dark garden Beetroot, Carrot, or even 
Turnip. By placing these in a saucer containing 
a little water, in a somewhat warm room, they 
will soon develop delicate and very pretty foliage, 
which will remain in good condition for a con¬ 
siderable time. P. G. 


PETUNIAS AS WINDOW PLANTS. 

I noticed at a cottage garden show a few days 
since that Petunias, single and double, were in 
great favour with the cottagers, and certainly 
they are extremely well adapted not only for 
window gardening but for exhibiting as well, 
for a very large plant may be grown in a small 
pot, and if kept well supplied with water it is 
almost incredible the quantity of flowers one 
plant will produce. I would advise any one 
having plants that are getting exhausted by 
flowering, to cut them down near the ground at 
once, and set them out of doors in a partially 
shaded position, keeping the soil moist but not 
saturated; they will soon push out numerous 
healthy shoots that may be thinned out for 
cuttings, and if inserted in sandy soil and 
covered with a bell-glass nearly every one will 
strike root; the old flowering wood is useless 
for cuttings. When the old plants are fairly 
started into growth, shake the roots out of the 
old exhausted soil and repot in new soil, a 
mixture of partly decayed turf, leaf-mould, and 
sand suits them Well, and good dfeinage is in- 
dispensible, use smaller pots for the winter as 
they can be shifted into larger pots in spring if 
required for large specimens, let the old plants 
flower early and the young plants from cuttings 
pot in now will make nice succession, for if the 
points of the shoots are pinched out to retard 
flowering they may be had in flower at any 
given date, the single ones, and semi-double 
varieties may be increased readily from seed ; 
but for keeping a good sort true the old plan of 
striking a few cuttings in spring and autumn 
answers extremely well when the quantity 
required is limited. J. Groom. 


ROSES. 


Roses to flower at Christmas.— The 

flowering season of some of the Hybrid Per¬ 
petual and many of the Tea Roses may, by a 
judicious system of culture, be prolonged into 
the winter months. It is, however, imperative 
that suitable sorts be chosen. The plants in¬ 
tended for such late-flowering should, if the 
pots are quite full of roots, be at once shifted 
into larger pots, and be placed in the open air 
in a sunny situation, plunging the pots up to 
their rims. If the plants do not need fresh pot¬ 
ting, plunge them in the open air and top-dress 
with rotten manure or Clay’s Fertiliser. Water 
freely when needful, syringe in the evening in 
hot weather, and pick off all buds as they 
appear until September, when they may be 
allowed to form. As soon as cold nights arrive 
place the plants in a well-ventilated structure. 
Be sure to give plenty of air and apply no fire- 
heat. Plants thus treated may be expected to 
give bloom up to December, and in mild sea¬ 
sons even almost to Christmas. The following 
kinds arc amongst the best for the purpose: 
Gloire de Dijon, Souvenir de la Malmaison, 
Madame Lambard, Homfcre, Catherine Mermet, 
Perlc des Jardins, Niphetos, Souvenir d’un Ami, 
Sjuvenir de Paul N6ron, Aimge Vibert, and 
Adam. Many other kinds will flower late in the 
autumn, but not so late as these. 


A Rose hedge. —‘Jo.Jpde from viejv an un¬ 
sightly wall, or shield 
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beds cut in the turf, nothing can be better than 
a hedge of Rose bushes. Obtain a number of 
varieties of Roses of all shades, from white to 
crimson, with a sprinkling of yellow here and 
there. Plant these promiscuously in a deep, 
wide trench, filled with moist and rich soil 
For this there can be nothing better than mould 
taken from an old chip-yard near a farmer’s- 
door, and mixed with equal parts of the soil 
thrown from the trench. Roses need planting 
in moist and rich earth, and if mulched each 
spring with a little of the same rich mould, 
will grow rapidly, and the hedge will be a line 
of beauty each succeeding June .—Country 
Gentleman. 

Climbing Devoniensis Rose.— This is 
a beautiful Rose for covering a lofty wall, and 
at this season its flowers are lovely in a cut state. 
It is often complained of as being a shy 
bloomer, but it is a rampant grower, and in order 
to induce it td flower well, the young shoots, 
which in rigorous specimens are often 10 ft. or 
12 ft. long, should be left their full length. The 
pruning should be confined to thinning out the 
wood and removing occasionally an old branch 
to make room for the young shoots; as it is 
towards the points of these that the flowers are 
chiefly produced, no shortening should be per¬ 
mitted beyond removing a few inches of the 
soft points.—E. 

Banksian Roses —These can be increased 
either by budding on the common Brier, or cut¬ 
tings may be taken off early in the autumn. 
They may also be increased by means of layer¬ 
ing, and where good shoots near the base are ob¬ 
tainable this is the easiest and most certain 
method. As soon as the wood is well matured in 
the autumn, lay some of the strongest shoots in 
the soil, cutting half through at a joint and 
pegging it firmly down. By the following sum¬ 
mer roots will be formed. To succeed with cut¬ 
tings they should be taken off about the middle 
of September, cutting them to three joints, and 
inserting them firmly up to the topmost eye in 
free soil in a position where the sun comes but 
little in the spring. They will be all the better 
for a little protection during hard weather. 

7952.— Roses deformed. — I have had the 
same thing to contend with, though in a less 
degree than “ Regular Subscriber.” The de¬ 
formed buds on his Roses arise through want of 
sunlight and the cold conditions of the soil and 
climate. As the soil is stiff clay, it will be 
better to manure with fresh horse manure 
rather than cow manure.—G. C., Ecclei . 


GARDEN ENEMIES. 


THE AMERICAN BLIGHT. 

(SCHIZONEUBA LANIGERA.) 

This well-known pest is one of the worst foes 
which cultivators of Apple trees have to contend 
with. When once this insect becomes established 
in an orchard it is very difficult, if not impossible, 
to completely eradicate it, and the damage it 
does to the trees is very considerable ; at times 
trees have been entirely killed by these little 
insects, so that measures should be at once taken 
for their destruction as soon as any are dis¬ 
covered on a tree, for they spread very quickly, 
the eggs and quite young larvm being easily 
blown, with small pieces of the cottony sub¬ 
stance with which the colony is covered, from 
one tree to another. 

The best means of destroying this insect ap¬ 
pears to be by scraping off the loose rough bark 
from the stems and branches, and removing the 
earth from the base of the stems and roots. Be¬ 
fore the scraping process is commenced, a sheet 
or cloth should be laid on the ground, so that 
everything which* is scraped from the tree can 
be collected and burnt. The tree should then 
be well scrubbed with a hard brush and one of 
the following recipes which are much recom¬ 
mended by various persons : Coarse petroleum 
oil; £ ammoniacal liquor to f water; strong 
brine ; soap suds ; Tobacco water (1 lb. tobacco 
to 4 gallons of water); or the trees may be 
painted with £ peck quicklime, £ lb. flowers of 
sulphur, ^ lb. of lampblack, mixed with hot water 
till of the thickness of paint and used when warm; 
or 7 lb. of soft soap to 1 lb. of train oil, two or 
three handfuls of soot and flowers of sulphur, 
mixed with a pailful of lime water; then add 
sufficient clay until it is about as thick as butter. 
When the compound dries it will very probably 1 


crack ; the cracks should be filled up with clay. 
Syringe the trees, using a fine rose, with 1 lb. of 
soda dissolved in a gallon of rain water and 
well mix with 1 pint of spirits of turpentine ; 
then add 9 gallons of water. A small brush 
dipped in turpentine and brushed over the insects 
is a very effectual way of killing them if they 
have not spread much on a tree. Whichever of 
the above methods are used, care should be taken 
that the insecticide is well worked into the 
crevices and rough places in the bark, for it is 
in such places that the eggs and the young are 
likely to escape if this operation is not properly 
performed. 

This insect usually selects some part of the 
tree where there is an inequality in the bark, 
and there forms a regular colony, which may be 
easily detected by the white cottony down with 
which these insects cover themselves. These 
white patches make the tree look as if they were 
covered with mildew in those parts. The in¬ 
sects, by constantly puncturing the bark with 
their probosces and drawing off the sap, bring the 
tree into an unhealthy condition, and cause the 
parts attacked to swell and form warts and 
knobs. 

The ravages of this insect were confined at 
first to the vicinity of London, but it soon spread 
into Devonshire, where it did so much damage 
that the destruction of the cider orchards was 
threatened. The severest weather of our win- 



American Blight in various stages of development. 

Fig. 1, Wingless Female (magnified}; figs. 2 and 3, 
Larva (magnified); fig. 4, Apple branch with American 
Blight (natural size). 


ters does not appear to kill the American blight. 
It is supposed by many that they usually pass 
the winter beneath the surface of the soil, feed¬ 
ing on the roots of the trees, and no doubt they 
occasionally do so, but it seems very doubtful if 
this be their ordinary habit. Probably what 
more usually takes place to insure this insect 
from becoming extinct is, that a few females 
in each colony survive the winter on the stems 
or branches of the trees, and commence to pro¬ 
pagate their species as soon as the sap begins to 
rise in the trees, and eggs laid the previous 
autumn hatching about the same time, fresh 
specimens are produced. As before mentioned, 
this insect soon spreads from tree to tree when 
once it is introduced into an orchard, for the 
eggs and young larvae are easily wafted about 
by the wind attached to small pieces of the 
cottony substance, and some of the females are 
winged and able to fly from one tree to another. 
The American blight belongs to the same family 
(the Aphididse) as the common Rose aphis and 
the Peach aphis, and, like them, will breed for 
several generations without the intervention of 
the male. The genus Schizoneura contains six 
species. The females in the apterous or wing¬ 
less state of 8. lanigera (fig. 1), the species now 
under consideration, are, when full grown, about 
one-tenth of an inch long and tolerably plump, 
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with the joints of the body well defined; they are 
of a slaty or leaden black, or dark brown colour; 
the front portion of the body is sparingly 
covered with small, short tufts of a cottony-like 
material, but the after-part is thickly covered 
with it, and it forms a long train behind the 
insect of about its own length. This peculiar sub¬ 
stance is secreted by glandular organs on the 
abdomen. According to Mr. G. Buckton, this 
secretion is not of a waxy nature, as one might 
at first imagine, but it is more like silk; it is in¬ 
soluble in water, alcohol, or a solution of potass j 
it scorches into a brown mass without melting, 
and smells like burnt feathers. This covering is 
doubtless a great protection to the insect against 
the unfavourable weather the attacks of parasitic 
insects and carnivorous grubs. The young larv® 
are pale yellow in colour, and they gradually 
attain the colour of the adult insect. Their pro- 
bosces or beaks are at first very long in propor¬ 
tion to their size; in fact, they are so long that 
they protrude beyond their bodies, so that the 
larv® look as if they had tails (figs. 2 and 3). As 
they increase in size their beaks become smaller, 
so that when they have attained their full size 
their beaks are comparatively very short. The 
larv® change their skins several times, after each 
moulting becoming more and more like the per¬ 
fect insect. Gh 8. 8. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK 

Extracts from a Garden Diary—August 21 to 26. 

Sowing Radishes in frames; potting up the Neapolitan 
Violets, tAirlng them up with large balls ; putting in 


cuttings of Hollyhocks ; layering white Chrysanthemums, 
planting Strawberry plants, viz., Keen's Seedling, Gari¬ 
baldi, President, Eclipse, Dr. Hogg, Oscar, Sir J. Paxton, 
Elton Pine, and Hautbois; staking Mignonette ; tying 
pot Calceolarias; tying up Lettuces ; shifting Poinsettia 
cuttings into 4-in. pots; putting Asters in pots under 
walls in shade ; earthing-up and watering latest planted 
Cauliflowers ; digging land for August-sown Lettuces; 
clearing Pea land for young Strawberry plants; giving 
all Celery a little earth to keep down suckers ; giving 
Lilies a top-dressing of manure; getting in some of each 
sort of herb for drying j sowing Bath Cos and Stanstead 
Lettuces ; potting Cyclamens, also double Tree Violets. 

Putting seedling Cinerarias into flowering pots ; put¬ 
ting in cuttings of Coleus, Heliotrope, ana Ageratum ; 
layering Cerastium in Box edging for planting in spring ; 
planting Cucumbers in pit to crop well in October; filling 
up the Cabbage and Endive where eaten off by grubs ; 
shaking out and repotting Pelargoniums; putting 
autumn-sown Onions in the sun to dry; finishing nailing 
summer wood on all wall trees; tying up and earthing 
some Endive; taking up for seed Ashleaf Kidney 
Potatoes; putting in Carnation cuttings; planting Stocks 
on warm border; finishing nailing Peach trees and ex¬ 
posing the fruit in the sun; taking up Plantains on 
lawns : washing Azaleas with Tobacco-water 


they soon form dwarf stocky plants, famished 
with foliage to the rims of the pots. 

Ferns. —Many Ferns will now begin to show 
signs of having made their full growth for the 
present season. Do not therefore attempt to 
force them again into activity, as few plants 
are more benefited than Ferns by having a long 
season of rest. Keep the whole stock moist at 
the root, and allow no insect pests to gain a 
footing upon them. 

Cyclamens that have been somewhat at 
rest during the summer, and which have now 
commenced growing, should be repotted, re¬ 
moving all the old soil and replacing it with 
new material. Some prefer a peaty soil, others 
loam and leaf-mould, with some manure added 
in all cas e**, using sand enough to keep it suffi¬ 
ciently open; pot moderately firm, and do not 
give them too much room (an 8-in. pot will be 
found of sufficient size for a very large root). 
After potting put them in a frame or pit, and 
keep them a little close, sprinkling them over¬ 
head in the afternoons of warm days. Keep a 
constant eye upon them, in order to see that 
they do not become affected with green-fly, to 
which they are very liable; it gets unobserved 
on the under sides of the leaves, and frequently 
before it is noticed so injures them as to do 
serious mischief to the plants, especially whilst 
the leaves are young. Fumigating or dipping 
will rid them of this insect. 

Balsams. —Push on the last batch of these 
by closing early, after giving them a good 
syringing; and, in order to keep them dwarf 
and stocky, they should be kept thin (and well 
up to the glass, so as to admit plenty of light 
amongst them. Such sportive plants as Bal¬ 
sams are sure to show great variety both in the 
colour, size, and quality of the flowers; and. to 
keep up a high standard of excellence with 
these, it is necessary to make selections of the 
best and most distinct to be set away from the 
others for the purpose of bearing seed. 

Ooleuses. — These may be grown up. so 
quickly that it is never worth while wintering 
any but very small plants or cuttings of them, 
which should now be put in for that purpose. 
They will strike readily in any shady place in 
the greenhouse under bell-glasses or hand-lights, 
put on to keep the air from them for a few days, 
when they can either be potted off singly, or 
kept in their cutting pots on a light shelf till 
turn of the year. 


also a white maggot or grub in the oow manure 
which injures the plants, and which should also 
be searched for. Seeds sown now on a piece of 
well worked soil will vegetate freely, and pro¬ 
duce plants that will flower early next season. 
We need not say that the seed should be selected 
from the best flowers only—those that combine 
size, form, and substance with rich decided 
colours. 

Bulba.— All kinds of spring-flowering bulbs 
will soon be forming roots, and if intended for 
removal, that should be done at once, as they 
are not good subjects to move when in full 
growth, the roots being brittle and easily broken. 
It is, therefore, better to either keep them out of 
the soil until they can be finally planted inposi- 
tions in which they are to flower, or to put them 
in pots or shallow boxes from which they can 
be transferred at any time without much damage 
if started in light soil or Cocoa fibre. Now is a 
good time to select bulbs for spring flower beds 
in which they will flower well during the early 
months of the year; in all cases purchase early, 
as the first comers get the pick of the bulbs, 
and the finest bulbs yield the strongest flower- 


getting up all Potatoes; putting manure in span-pit for | 
winter Cucumber plants ; clearing land for Strawberry 
" * a bed ; picking off dead 
> flower-beds. 

___Jucumbers, for fruiting 

in February ; potting Iris, large-flowered sorts; catting 
down double Pelargoniums and remaining Lilacs; put¬ 
ting in cuttings of Centaureas in single pots In cold 
frames. 

Digging land for and planting August-sown Incom¬ 
parable and Imperial Cabbage; tying np Yew trees; 
parting some Arallas ; putting the Solanums under glass, 
getting all*stand plants set thinner on ashes; putting 
last year’s pot bulbs in baskets to dry; thinning autumn 
Carrots; potting Schizanthus; staking Heliotropes in 
pots; getting all Chrysanthemums tied as quickly as 
possible ; shining spring-struck Tree Carnations into 5-in. 
pots for flowering; putting Centaurea, and also Lobelia 
seedlings, into open pit; putting the Strawberry plants 
in pots a little thinner; shifting late Cucumbers into 
10-fn. pots; gathering Keswick ana Hawthomden Apples; 
getting autumn-sown Onions stored away; pulling the 
whole of the spring-sowns: finishing cutting Laurels ; 
potting Guernsey and Belladonna Lilies, also Holly¬ 
hocks, Brompton Stocks, Pinks, and Carnations. 

Glasshouses. 

Olimbere. —The finest winter blooming 
greenhouse creepers are unquestionably the 
Lapagerias, and where these are infested with 
scale or aphis, measures should at once be taken 
to rid them of these pests before the plants get 
into full flower. Keep them thoroughly moist 
at the root during the time they are producing 
their flowers, ana allow them to hang in a free 
and graceful manner from the rafters or other 
supports. Plants of Habrothamnus, Plumbago, 
and similar creepers must be kept clean at the 
present season if a long display of blossom is 
expected from them. 

Pelargoniums.—The season is at hand for 
propagating a stock of zonal and other Pelar¬ 
goniums that are required for an early display 
next season. Avoid over-crowding them in the 
rutting pots, as they_soon get sappy and weak. 


The best plan wit! 
for pot culture is 1 

imall pots; this \ 


Flower Garden. 

Chrysanthemums. —After the roots have 
got fairly hold of the soil in their flowering pots 
they should receive strong manure water every 
other time they are watered. They will bear it 
as strong as any plant in cultivation. The 
Mushroom-shaped style of training is the most 
in favour with those who grow them for exhibi¬ 
tion, but it is unnatural and useless for general 
decorative purposes. Plants of the larger varie¬ 
ties, confined to from five shoots each, neatly 
tied to a stick, the head of the plant brought out 
to about twice or thrice the diameter of the pots 
they occupy, will be found the most useful, and 
this will give them ample room for the develop¬ 
ment of their foliage, which, if they are well- 
grown, will be of the darkest green. As the 
shoots of the large kinds branch out in growth, 
they should be thinned to the number of flowers 
the plants are intended to carry, leaving one 
flower to each shoot. The plants will carry from 
six to eighteen, according to their strength. To 
those who have not tried this thinning process it 
may appear a great sacrifice in quantity; but 
either for cutting or for decoration on the plant, 
one good flower is worth three inferior ones, and 
flowers so treated will last fresh on the plant fully 
a third longer than others that have been insuffi¬ 
ciently thinned. The Pompones also require 
thinning, but not so much as the large varieties, 
neither in the reduction of the number of shoots 
nor in the number of flowers each shoot will 
carry; these may be left from three to half a 
dozen to each terminal shoot. 

Pansies. —Still continue to put in cuttings, 
and prepare compost in which to pot those plants 
that are intended to flower in pots. Good yellow 
turfy loam with a fourth part of rotten cow 
manure, as much leaf-mould, and some sharp 
era, intented silver sand forms a good compost for them, 
n^s singly in Look the loam over carefully for wireworms CT 
e room, and any other larv® which it may contain. There is 


Walks and lawns.— Where walks are 
getting green or Moss-covered a good dressing 
of salt should be applied at once, as, in addi¬ 
tion to rendering the surface bright and clean, 
it is one of the best materials I know of for 
assisting the binding of the gravel. It is most 
effective when applied in dry weather, so as to 
gradually melt away and expend its force on the 
crown and roots of the weeds. Roll the walks 
several times, as the firmer the surface the less 
opportunity there is for seeds or seedlings to get 
established. All coarse-growing weeds should 
now be pulled up to the root in lawns and Grass 
plots, so as to get the holes filled up with good 
Grasses before the winter comes on. 

Trees and shrubs.— Cuttings of Aucubas, 
Euonymuses, Bays, and Laurustinuses may now 
be put in, as a large supply of young stock is 
always useful. Even when quite small they 
come in for filling winter beds, vases, Ac., and 
when too large for that purpose they come in for 
filling up gaps in old or making up new shrub- 
beries or evergreen beds. Seeds of the various 
sorts of Barberry, such as B. Aquifolium, Dar- 
wini, Ac., should be gathered as soon as ripe, or 
the birds quickly clear them off. If sown in 
nursery beds the young- plants prove excellent 
for decorative purposes. 

Roses. —Those Briers that were budded tie 
first should now be looked over and the ties 
slackened, otherwise, through the thickening of 
the shoots, the bark will be all but cut through 
so far that the shoots are liable to be broken off 
by the wind, in which case the labour bestowed 
will be lost, as well as the season’s growth. 
Where the buds inserted have started into growth 
the shoots beyond the junction may be consider¬ 
ably shortened, so as to direct the current of 
growth to the development of the bud-shoot, 
yet too much of the stock shoots should not be 
cut away, or the operation will have a corre>- 
ponding influence in checking the roots, a cir¬ 
cumstance that by no means should occur. In 
the spring when the Roses are receiving the 
most attention, the suckers are usually removed, 
but it is quite as necessary to take them off now 
as it is earlier in the season, otherwise they will 
seriously interfere wit h the strength which the 
present seasons growth should attain. lVonn> 
have a particular liking for the soil in pots where 
rich manures are used; on this account there 
are no plants grown that suffer more from I heir 
attacks than Roses. The fact of their bearing 
strong stimulants admits of soot water being 
applied somewhat stronger than would be sate 
to use for many plants. Before giving it it j* 
well to let the plants get as dry as can be safely 
done without the foliage being injured : th' n 
give a thorough soaking, the effect of which i» 
that generally in a few minutes the worin>, <*• 
pecially the large red ones, make their app^* 
ance above the surface, when they can be re¬ 
moved. 

Fruit. 

Vines. All Grapes intended to keep *el 
throughout the winter should be fully ripe be¬ 
fore the close of next month. Lady Downey 
Gros Colmar, Alicante, Mrs. Pince, and Muscat, 
require a full twp months from the date ot be¬ 
ginning to colour to become fnlly ripe, and ic? 
to the season being m backward, more than 
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usual amount of forcing will be necessary to 
attain this end by the time named. Whenever 
there is sunshine the houses should be closed 
up by 2 p.m., and night ventilation should be 
put on about 7 p.m., accompanied by artificial 
heat, in order to maintain a minimum tempera¬ 
ture of 65° or, if very late, 70°. If the borders 
are inside give them a thorough watering when 
the Grapes just begin to colour, and repeat the 
operation if necessary any time before the fruit 
is fully ripe. In order to colour Gros Colmar 
well, we find it requisite to let the lateral growths 
extend as much as possible, and to tie aside the 
foliage to admit full sunlight to the bunches. 
Grapes that are ripe should be kept as cool as 
possible, but apply fire-heat in cold damp 
weather in order to keep the atmosphere buoyant, 
or the condensed moisture settling on the berries 
will cause them to decay. Early Vines may 
now be partially pruned, i c., all the laterals 
may be cut off, and the longest side-shoots 
shortened back, but the old foliage should be 
left intact and kept free from red spider by fre¬ 
quent syringings. If necessary, the borders 
should now be renovated and surface-roofing 
encouraged by the addition of fresh material. 
Outside borders like those of late houses may 
now require protection from further supplies of 
moisture. 

Melons —The last batch of plants should 
now be well established, and to oe certain of 
satisfactory fruiting not less than 75° as a mini¬ 
mum bottom-heat must be maintained, and top- 
heat according to the weather. On bright, sunny 
days the temperature may run up to 85° or even 
90°, provided the walls and floors are kept 
sprinkled; in other respects treat them as re¬ 
commended for early crops. Plants that are 
swelling off heavy crops water thoroughly with 
tepid manure water. Generally too little water 
is given at this stage, and consequently the 
foliage perishes and the fruit is flavourless. It 
is a mistake to suppose that starvation, by with¬ 
holding water, adds flavour to the fruit. Sun, 
and lacking this, fire-heat and air, are the 
flavour-producers. 

Hardy fruit. —No kinds of Pears, and par¬ 
ticularly the early varieties, are good when 
allowed to fully ripen on the trees ; all should 
be gathered the moment they part readily from 
the branches ; afterwards their highest qualities 
are developed by slow ripening in a cool, airy 
room. Late varieties that are bearing a full crop 
should be thinned out, removing, of course, the 
smallest, deformed, and worse placed fruits. 
Mulch with good manure, and should dry 
weather continue watering will be necessary, at 
all events on light soils. The watery shoots and 
other useless spray on Plum trees should now be 
cut away, and in some instances, such as that of 
the finer dessert Plums, the fruit should be 
thinned. Net up such as must be left for des¬ 
sert purposes, for wasps are becoming a perfect 
plague. 

Gather all Morello Cherries, lay the new 
growths in thinly, and well wash the foliage 
once a week as a preventive against the attacks 
of red spider and aphis. Keep the soil about 
Apricot trees mulched to prevent cracking, and 
any trees that are extra vigorous may be par¬ 
tially root-pruned at once. The check will assist 
earlier maturation of both root and buds, and 
the roots will get re-established before winter. 
Perhaps, if we except the Fig, no other kind of 
fruit tree requires such restricted root space, or 
else frequent cutting back of the principal roots, 
as the Apricot. Where, however, the former 
plan—restricted borders—can be carried out by 
walling in a given space, it is in every way pre¬ 
ferable to root-pruning, ensuring, as it does, at 
one and the same time both quality and quan¬ 
tity of fruit. Another requisite as regards suc¬ 
cessful culture in firm borders; the harder the 
soil is compressed, the more resistance have 
the roots to encounter, and consequently lateral 
roots are produced in great profusion. 

Finish t}dng or nailing in the shoots of 
Peaehes, and only in sufficient quantity for next 
year’s fruiting. Dust with sulphur to destroy 
mildew and spider on outdoor Vines, and, if 
need be, water well. As a rule, such Vines are 
planted in dry sunny spots where drought pre¬ 
vails at the root before it is expected, and 
mildew is frequently the result. Newly planted 
Strawberries must be attended to witti_wjit6j if 
the weather be dry, or tqgy iff j*. tb|al|i_ex¬ 

tent that will greatly interfere with ^n^ir bear¬ 


ing capabilities the ensuing season. The same 
applies to Strawberries in pots. Those who cul¬ 
tivate Strawberries in pots may rest assured that 
a good deal of their success depends on the 
plants being plentifully supplied with water so 
long as they are making any growth. Place 
them in the full sun on slates or boards in a 
square as close as the pots will stand. By this 
means they will protect each other from the full 
force of the sun; which, coming in contact with 
their sides while at all powerful, is injurious to 
the roots of any plant grown in pots. 

Vegetables. 

Potatoes attacked by the disease should 
be forthwith dug up, and all that are in the 
least affected picked out, and the others, before 
being finally stored, should be spread out in a 
dry, airy shed for a few days, and again 
looked over, picking out any bad ones. The 
remainder should then be pitted, and kept as 
free as possible from atmospheric influences. 

Onions. —Spring-sown Onions, Shallots, and 
Garlic will all of them now be ready to harvest. 
The bulbs should be pulled up and left on the 
ground for a few days to dry, and then moved 
to the store-room to be finally cleaned and 
stored in bad weather. The ground which they 
have occupied will be in good heart for the 
main crop of Cabbages for early spring use. 
It need not be dug, but simply cleared free of 
weeds. Drills should be drawn 2 ft. apart, and 
the plants dibbled in 1 ft. apart, to admit of 
alternate plants being drawn out for use whilst 
young, and before they injure each other. 
The planting of all other kinds of winter 
Greens should now be finished, with the excep¬ 
tion of Coleworta, which may be planted all 
the year round. 

Celery. —The first planted Celery will now 
require earthing up, but previously remove all 
suckers and small outside leaves, and tie up 
with bast in order to prevent the soil from get¬ 
ting into the centres of the plants. The general 
stock should not yet be earthed up, for when 
once earthing is begun growth is checked, so 
that, as a rule, it is best to allow the plants to 
fully grown before earthing takes place, i.c., 
blanched Celery be not required "at an early 
date, at least a month should be allowed for 
blanching. 

Herbs. —Where dry herbs are required for 
winter use, this is a good time for them ; Thyme, 
8age, Marjoram, Mint,Basil, and Balm should all 
be tied in small bunches, and if hung up in any 
dry room or shed they will maintain their natu¬ 
ral colour. If dried in the full sun the leaves 
go black, and fall off when removed to their 
winter quarters. Even where dry herbs are not 
in request the plants will be all the better if 
shortened back and freed from flower and seed 
stems. 

Turnips. —In many gardens these follow the 
early or second early Potatoes; but of course 
they may follow any other crop, or be sown 
wherever a vacancy occurs. An open situation 
suits them best, as they become more compact 
in growth and are better able to resist cold 
weather. If the land is in good condition, solid 
manures need not be used for the crop; and if 
they follow Potatoes, the working the land has 
received in digging them up will suffice besides 
the surface culture always necessary to secure a 
fine tilth for covering the seed. It is best to 
sow in drills about 4 in. deep and about 14 in. 
or 15 in apart. If the land be dry, the drills 
should be well soaked with liquid manure pre¬ 
vious to sowing. This will be of great advan¬ 
tage to the crop; itB influence will be felt as 
soon as the young plants have begun indepen¬ 
dent action. A sprinkling of superphosphate 
along the drills when the seeds are sown will 
also be most useful if the land is not in good 
order. 

Vegetable Marrows. —Some of the most 
vigorous shoots will require attention as regards 
pegging down, or placing bits of bricks or stones 
on them to keep them down and cause them to 
root. In dry weather water them abundantly, 
so as to keep them in vigorous health and 
to prevent the attacks of mildew. Do not allow 
the fruit to become too old before it is gathered. 

Cucumbers in frames should be stopped 
at every joint where they show fruit, a practice 
which tends to prevent their getting so much 
crowded with superabundant shoots, as they other¬ 
wise wouldbe; but even under this treatment they 


will get too full of growth unless the knife is 
freely used from time to time in removing all 
that is not required. Where Cucumbers are 
wanted as late in the season as they can be had, 
and where there are no means of growing them, 
except in ordinary garden frames, they should 
be assisted with manure water regularly after 
they have been some time in bearing, and, above 
all, continually syringed, getting to every part 
of the leaf-surface, so as to keep them free from 
Insects, without which all other attention will 
be unavailing. Where there arc houses or pits 
in which to grow Melons and Cucumbers, th© 
above directions are equally applicable. 

Tomatoes. — Towards the middle of the 
month these will be at their best, as regards 
quantity of fruit, but it will be towards the end of 
the month before the ripe fruit can be seen to 
advantage. As soon as any of the fruits begin 
to colour, prune in the leaves and laterals pretty 
closely, so as to freely expose the fruits to bright 
sunshine. Some growers prefer allowing them 
to colour and to fully ripen on the plants ; others, 
on the other hand, gather them immediately 
they begin to colour, and place them on a layer 
of straw near the glass under sashes in frames. 
Under such conditions they ripen pretty well, 
and by removing them early from the plants, 
the remaining fruits have a better chance to 
swell and ripen. 


FRUXT. 

NOTES ON FRUIT GROWING. 
Planting. —This should be performed as 
expeditiously and carefully as possible, as with 
a dry wind blowing, much injury may be done 
to the tender rootlets if allowed to be exposed 
for any length of time out of the ground. If 
the soil is frost-bound, planting should not bo 
attempted at all. Roomy holes should be dug 
out, and the roots should be extended and 
covered with fine mould and manure (that from 
an old Cucumber bed being very suitable for the 
purpose) mixed in about equal proportions; tho 
earth dug from the hole may be used for filling 
up, but large, hard lumps should not be thrown 
in near the roots. During planting, the ground 
should be pressed with the foot, care being taken 
where the soil is very stiff not to tread it so 
tightly a s to cake it. As soon as convenient 
after planting, standards, half-standards, and 
pyramids should be staked with a good, strong, 
durable stake, firmly embedded in the earth, and 
sloping slightly towards the tree from the N.E. 
to S.W. (the most severe winds may be looked 
for from that quarter), and tied just below the 
crown. A piece of sacking or handful of soft 
straw should be twisted round the tree, to pre¬ 
vent the stake and the string from injuring it. 
Some use two stakes placed opposite each other, 
their tops being a few inches from the tree, 
which is kept in its place by means of Rye 
straw, for instance, twisted tightly round them 
and it. In winter, young trees—especially Apples 
—are subject to the ravages of game; there¬ 
fore it is necessary to keep the stems well pro¬ 
tected with a bundle of twigs tied round them, 
or wire netting placed a few inches from them, 
or by painting their stems with some preparation 
harmless to the trees, yet repulsive to their 
enemies, and this will require renewing from 
time to time, until the rind gets sufficiently 
thick and hard to resist their attacks. 

Pruning —As the shape of the tree and its 
future capacity for bearing depends almost 
entirely upon the way in which it is pruned, it is 
of the hightest importance that only experienced 
hands be employed for such work, and on this 
subject I can only state in general terms that 
sufficient shoots should be left, and of such 
length as shall ensure the due growth of a well- 
formed tree—not so long as to make it top- 
heavy, nor so short as to indefinitely retard its 
bearing fruit, whilst the removal of cross shoots 
and the spurring of others must not be over¬ 
looked as t he tree grows. 

Manuring. — Do not be afraid of well 
mannring the trees from year to year; liquid 
manure made from night-soil poured round 
them in winter helps them greatly. If they 
are not well manured flic impoverishing efforts 
of the intermediate cropf, | which may be grown 
for a few years after planting, will stint thorn 
in their growth, and prevent a plantation being 
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raised with anything like despatch or credit. 
In a young orchard it is no uncommon thing to 
see horses at plough or harrow, resulting some¬ 
times in great injury to the trees; so injured, 
indeed, are they in some instances, that they 
never recover, owing to the whipple trees or 
billets knocking against and tearing the rind 
from the stems, or the plough point disturbing 
or cutting their roots. I have in my mind’s eye 
an orchard in Herts that pitiably exemplifies 
what I say, many of the trees being from this 
and other preventable causes only about half 
or even a third of the size they ought to be con¬ 
sidering their age. 

Weedy orchards.— Be careful, too, not 
to let the ground get overrun with weeds; the 
difficulty and expense of getting it clean again 
only those know who have had an experience 
in the matter, “prevention better than cure” 
being particularly true as applied to this case. 
I shall never forget an observation made several 
years ago by one of our party when passing 
through a Cob Nut plantation, that was as much 
like a rough meadow underneath as could well 
be; he said, “ This is what they all come to,” 
or words to that effect, a remark not altogether 
devoid of truth. The practice of mowing 
orchards is a bad one, tending as it does to 
starve the trees; a more judicious plan is to 
feed them with pigs or fatting sheep, some 
protection being put round the trees for a few 
years to keep animals from rubbing against 
and otherwise injuring them. 

Agricola. 


GATHERING AND STORING PEARS. 
Some early Pears may be left on the tree to 
ripen, but others, like Williams’ Bon Chretien, 
should be gathered a few days before they are 
ripe; indeed, I generally like to gather all ex¬ 
cept the commoner kinds a little time before 
ripe, as, if left too long, and they fall from the 
tree, they are bruised, and sometimes unusable. 
The general custom is to gather the Pears on 
any given tree all at once, but there is a period 
when the work of the tree in regard to each 
fruit is completed, and it is at such time that the 
fruit should be gathered, just before its fall to 
the earth by the force of its own gravity. But 
that period does not arrive to all the fruits at 
the same time, therefore it cannot be right to 
gather all at one time. To have Pears in perfect 
condition and to make the most of the crop, the 
trees should be gone over two or three times, 
taking the ripe ones only each time. To ascer¬ 
tain when a Pear is fit to gather, grasp the fruit 
with the fingers and thumb and raise it upwards, 
and if the leverage thus brought to bear does not 
erase the fruit to part from the stem readily, the 
fruit is not ripe. I hope I have made it plain 
that when all the Pears are gathered from any 
given tree at the same time some must be unripe, 
and this, especially in the case of late kinds, is 
one of the chief causes of their shrivelling. The 
fruits must, of course, be gathered carefully, and 
all blemished and inferior specimens be placed 
by themselves for cooking or stewing, or for pre¬ 
sent use, the best only, except in a time of 
scarcity, to be stored away with great care in a 
well-arranged fruit room. Many of the fruit 
rooms, even in good gardens, are not well 
adapted for keeping fruit. A fruit room 
should be dry, and possess a steady, regu¬ 
lar temperature, and should be frost-proof. 
To secure this of course more pains must be 
taken in their construction than is customary. 
The fittings are of far less importance than that 
a steady, regular temperature, free from frost 
and damp, be secured. Of course any builder can 
construct a frost-proof building if he is instructed 
to do so, and it is better to incur a little extra 
expense, and it need be but little, in doing so 
Mian to build a mere shell of a place and put a 
fire-place or hot-water pipes in to dry up and 
shrivel the fruit. But there are in most country 
houses dry, frost-proof cellars, often unoccupied, 
that might, at a trifling expense, be fitted up for 
the choicer kinds of late Pears, where they would 
keep in prime condition till their proper season 
arrived. And a place of cool, even temperature 
would be exceedingly useful in summer, when 
Peaches and other soft fruits came on faster 
than they could be consumed. In bringing 
Pears to the best possible point of maturity 
some help is sometimes required. I have known 
Pears, especially late kinds, which, if left in the 
fruit room, never^.wqpld become melting and 



ood flavoured, but move them to a forcing 
ouse, or place them in a warm cupboard for a 
week or ten days, and the effect is magical ; 
what was before hard lumps of crude, Turnip¬ 
like matter become delicious and melting under 
the influence of the extra warmth. Late Pears 
keep very well wrapped in paper and packed 
away in boxes, barrels, or in earthenware jars ; 
this economises space, and the fruit keeps well, 
only of course none but sound, good specimens 
should be treated in this way. H. 


Fruit growing made easy.— The first 
consideration with intending fruit growers should 
be the site for the plantation or orchard, because 
an injudicious selection in that matter is more 
than likely to entail failure and consequently 
disappointment. Other things being equal, the 
one who has made a wise choice in this particular 
may expect to succeed in growing fruit even in 
, critical seasons, whilst the other who has not 
i done so will find to his cost that the inclement 
weather, of which we have had such unwelcome 
experience some years past, which occurs towards 
the end of April and during May, will work sad 
havoc in his plantations and orchards, that many 
of the trees will produce, comparatively speaking, 
little besides leaves. If a piece of ground be at 
hand which lies high, and has a gentle slope 
towards the south or south-east, that will be a 
favourable position for fruit culture; if to this 
be added a soil adapted to the kind of fruit 
trees sought to be grown, there must be little 
fear of a fair degree of success. It is a known 
fact, although possibly not so generally under¬ 
stood as it should be, that frosts are more 
biting in valleys than upon hills; vegetation, 
therefore, is far more likely to suffer in the 
former than upon the latter, the reason un¬ 
doubtedly being attributable to excess of mois¬ 
ture in the air in valleys, frost being certain to 
lay hold of anything damp more firmly than 
anything dry. Its effects upon freshly dug or 
ploughed land are much more readily discernible 
than upon solid ground in dry weather, a fact 
which illustrates in a measure what has just 
been stated. Again, land lying high with an 
aspect such as I have indicated secures the early 
morning sun when its rays are but feeble, so 
that the frost disappears in such a gradual 
manner, that its effects are not nearly so in¬ 
jurious as is the case where, owing to the con¬ 
figuration of the ground, the sun is not seen nor 
its heat felt until some hours later in the day; 
in this case it darts its rays, which possibly are 
some 20° or 30° hotter [than when it rose upon 
the rimy frost still clinging to the trees and 
embryo fruit, with disastrous effect upon the 
latter, the results of which may be seen soon 
afterwards in the little Currant bunches just 
forming, and the tiny Gooseberries hanging 
withered and lifeless. From the above may at 
once be detected the advantages which fruit 
trees would possess in a valley running east and 
west over those planted in one running north 
and south if, owing to circumstances, they had 
not a piece of high-lying ground at disposal.— 
Agricola. 

Victoria (Denyer’s) Plum.— Is Alfred 
Hill sure that the trees are of the true variety 
known as Victoria (Denyer’s Victoria) and Royal 
Dauphin Plum, and amongst market growers, 
costermongers, and greengrocers as the Dolphin 
Plum ? for it does not as a rule make large 
trees, the shoots being pendulous, so that when 
planted as a standard it looks something like a 
Weeping Ash tree; and the heavy crops this sort 
usually bears soon makes this habit more con¬ 
spicuous, and about here in good fruit seasons 
the outer shoots are supported with forked 
stakes, cut like common clothes-props and 
placed round to support the outer branches, with 
straight poles placed horizontally to catch the 
smaller branches. We have this sort in all sorts 
of positions, and even on north walls where it 
never gets a ray of sunshine it is cropping well. 
I would advise Mr. Hill to make the soil very 
firm around the roots; if it has been cultivated 
and cropped tread it quite hard, and merely hoe 
and rake it to keep down weeds. Do not prune 
beyond taking out any dead shoots, for Plums, 
like other stone fruits, are impatient of the 
knife when at rest; if pruning is necessary, 
do it now that the foliage is on the tree,but 
leave the young wood moderately thick, and 
one good crop will do more good as to getting 
the better or over-luxuriance than any such 


remedy as root-pruning or anything oi that sort. 
When once it begins to bear, t cp-dress on the 
surface as far as the branches extend, for if of 
the true variety I feel sure Mr. Hill will yet 
prove that his first experience of this sort will 
be again repeated.— James Groom, Linton. 

7990.— Vines in pots.— “ Amateur,” who 
has grown Vines in pots for two years, should 
now put them out-of-doors, fastening the tops 
to a wall with south aspect so that the wood 
may get thoroughly ripened and the buds well 
filled up. Cover the pots with litter to prevent 
the sun scorching the roots, and keep moist by 
watering until the foliage drops off naturally, 
after which the rain will probably be enough to 
keep the soil moist without artificial watering. 
It is best to prune to the length required 
as soon as the foliage drops, as the cut 
parts heal up, and bleeding when the Vines are 
put into heat is prevented. As pot Vines arc 
usually grown solely for the supply of very early 
Grapes, they should be put in gentle heat early 
in November, beginning at 45° night tempera¬ 
ture and 65° by day, increasing about 2° per 
week until a night temperature of 65° is reached. 
Syringe the rods and foliage until the bunches 
of Grapes appear, after which keep a moist 
atmosphere by damping the floor and exposed 
surfaces, but do not syringe directly on the 
Grapes. While the crop is swelling plenty of 
weak liquid manure of the temperature of the 
house may be applied; and as soon as the 
Grapes show signs of changing colour keep a 
drier atmosphere and ventilate freely, but do not 
let the soil get dry. I find the Black Hamburgh 
and the Sweetwaters with Foster’s Seedling the 
best for pot Vines. A narrow span-roofed pit is 
the best place for forcing them in, and if the 
pots can be plunged in a bed of leaves and 
stable manure it will greatly improve the crop 
and reduce the attention required in watering. 
—J. G., Linton. 

7985.— Fruit trees in pots.—“E. A. g; 
who is anxious to start growing fruit trees in 
pots, should, in the first place, go to a good 
fruit tree nursery where he can see the trees 
actually growing, and select those he re¬ 
quires and have them marked at once ready for 
removal in the autumn. He will find trees that 
have been grown in pots the cheapest in the end, 
although rather the highest priced at the outset. 
But he will avoid all risk of loss of trees, and 
he will get some fruit the first season, wherea? 
with trees lifted from the open ground and potted 
he must wait a year at least before any crop can 
be expected. The Vines and Figs are nearly al¬ 
ways grown and sent out in pots, but Peaches, 
Nectarines, Cherries, Plums, or Pears maybe 
selected as nice bush or pyramid trees, and taken 
up in October and potted in 12-in. pots and 
plunged in bed of dry leaves that will generate 
enough warmth to keep the roots moving a little 
and safe from frost. Good loam and a few 
crushed bones and firmly potting are the main 
requisites. If the trees have been carefully .sum¬ 
mer pinched they will require scarce any prun¬ 
ing. Put them into the orchard house in Feb¬ 
ruary, and if the blossoms set fruit thickly thin 
out freely* as the trees require to get well rooted 
before they can carry a crop. Keep the foliage 
clean by fumigating or washing, and pinch the 
points out of all shoots as soon as they have 
made three pair of leaves, they will then form 
short fruitful spurs covered with fruit buds. 
The Vines may be cut to about 4 ft. and trained 
up the rafters.—J. G. L. 

7979.— Strawberries unfruitful-^ 
Strawberries are unfruitful it is not always so 
much the fault of the plants as the want of know¬ 
ledge on the part of the grower. Often it arises 
through the gardener trying to make 1 yard of 
land bear as many plants as 4 yards should do. 
Give each plant a clear space round it; the sun 
will then get to the roots, and so ripen the 
crowns. Any time now give a good top-dressing 
of horse manure. Do not cover the plants op too 
much.—G. C., JEcclet. 


Miwing lime and manure. — I am in 

the habit of using a good deal of lime water in 
my garden to 'destroy slugs, Ac.; I also fre¬ 
quently use liquid manure. It would save cob- 
siderable labour if I could use them together. 
Could I do so with safety ? If I were to drop 
some lumps of quicklime into the tub of manure 
water would the latter be injured in any way 
-F. J. R. . 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


CAUCASIAN LILY. 

(LILIUM SZOVITZIANUM). 

The fine Lily, of which the annexed is a repre¬ 
sentation, is a native of the Caucasus and ad¬ 
joining regions, and was introduced into British 
gardens at the beginningof the present century. 
Two varieties of it have been long cultivated 
under the names of Lilium monadelphum and 
L. monadelphum colchicum. The flowers of the 


really good or marked variety. Seed, however, 
is the readiest way of acquiring a stock of this 
truly charming plant. The plants average from 
3 ft. to 5 ft. in height, the tallest in general 
bearing the finest flowers. The finest flowering 
specimens vary from 3 ft. to 4 ft., and it is not 
uncommon to count on such plants fifteen or 
eighteen blooms. 

The soil in which it is generally grown is sandy 
I loam, manured only during the operation of re- 
| planting. No Lily requires less attention than 
| the one under notice, which, when seen in bloom I 


cessary. liy tins treatment flowers are fre¬ 

quently produced on seedling plants four or five 
years from the time of sowing. 


HARDY FLOWERS IN AUTUMN. 

The remark that hardy plants are not attractive 
in autumn is not unfrequently made, but in a 
representative collection it would not be difficult 
to select a large number that are at their best 
from the middle of August till far into October, 
and which are sufficiently attractive to be ad¬ 
mitted into any garden. In such a collection as 



The Caucasian Lily (L. Szovitzianuni). Flowers yellow, spotted with black. (Drawn, June 16, life size). 


latter are of a pale lemon colour, more or less 
spotted, having dark, orange-brown pollen on 
the large anthers; while the typical L. mona¬ 
delphum has a deeper yellow tint through¬ 
out, and also has numerous minute spots on 
the petals, and the pollen of a light yellow 
colour. It is fortunate that this Lily is so easily 
produced from seed, as it forms very few bulb- 
lets, no matter how long it may remain in one 
situation. Plants of it are readily produced 
from root scales, a system which is taken advan¬ 
tage of by many cultivators, and is the only 
method of increasing and-Jtceping pure any 

Digitized by 


and peeping pure an 

Google 


in large cumbers, is really a gorgeous sight. 
Every flower produces an erect seed-vessel, 
which is of a greenish colour, having reddish 
brown markings throughout, and in this condi¬ 
tion it has rather a peculiar appearance. When 
ripe the vessels assume a yellow-papery hue and 
open at the top, whence thousands of seeds may 
be annually saved. The seeds are usually sown 
in large shallow pans or flats, where the seed¬ 
lings may remain for two years ; by this time the 
bulbs have attained some considerable size; 
they are then planted in beds in rows 6 in. apart, 
and 4 in. bulb from bulb, rc-planting when nc- 


that of Mr. 8tevens\ at Grasmere, Byfleet, which 
contains nearly 10,000 species and varieties of 
hardy perennials, trees, and shrubs, exclusive of 
popular florists’ flowers, a selection might readily 
be made to fit any season. Beginning with the 
perennial Larkspurs, which in early summer 
are so exceptionally fine, we found the other 
day several with a second crop of bloom on them 
obtained by cutting the plants over immediately 
after the first flowers had decayed. Besides 
these there were the pretty Delphinium chinense 
and the pure white variety, both extremely 
pretty and well suited for cutting. The scarlet 
Original from 
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Larkspur also (D. cardinale) was still in flower. 
In various parts of the garden were grand 
clumps of the double Tiger Lily, some of the 
stems beiDg 6 ft. in height and profusely laden 
with bloom. L. auratum was also gay, and the 
heads of flowers peeping out of Rhododendron 
beds indicate that this is not such a fastidious 
Lily after all to cultivate as it has been said to 
be, provided it is placed in a suitable soil at the 
outset, and allowed to remain undisturbed. 
Some of these auratum bulbs have been amongst 
the shrubs for years and have never failed to 
produce good bloom, and the same may be said 
of L. croceum, pyrenaicum, Martagon, and 
others. 

Next to Lilies, Phloxes and Dahlias are most 
showy, but as these are common they need only 
be mentioned except that the best sorts are 
grown of both, and preference appears to be 
given to the single and bouquet-flowered Dahlias. 
There is no lack of yellow flowers, and it is diffi¬ 
cult to make a selection of the finest; Rudbeckia 
Newmani is indispensable, here it may be seen 
in the shape of plants 4 ft. or 5 ft. across. Core¬ 
opsis lanceolata and auriculata are both excel¬ 
lent, and in a less degreee C. senifolia. (Eno- 
theras of the shrubby kinds, such as Fraseri, 
frutioosa, glauca, and riparia, make a fine dis¬ 
play, and these four are quite representative of 
that section of the genus. The single form of 
Helianthus multiflorus is by no means a plant 
to be despised; some prefer it to the double 
kind which is now becoming common every¬ 
where, and it is less coarse in growth. Silphiums, 
Rudbeckias, and Heleniums are represented 
here in numbers. Belonging to the last genus 
there is a kind that should be grown by every¬ 
one. It is H. grandiceps, probably a form of 
autumnale, but with much finer flowers and of 
a more compact and dwarf habit of growth. 
Silphium laciniatum, on account of its huge cut 
leaves and proportionately large lemon-yellow 
blossoms, makes a fine plant when grown in a 
place by itself in good soil, and is quite distinct 
from any of the rest. 

Blue or purple flowers are scarcer than the 
yellow, though there is no lack even of those. 
The finest among them is Veronica subsessilis, 
which should be grown by everyone, and no one 
would be disappointed with it. Most of the 
Asters are of a purplish hue, but as they are so 
numerous there is need of some discrimination 
in their selection. At the time of our visit, about 
a fortnight ago, the best in flower were Amellus, 
bessarabicus, Novi-Belgi, Novae Angliae, patulus, 
linifolius, hyssopifolius, punctatus, turbinellus, 
laevis, and versicolor. These include species that 
are usually placed under Gaiatella and Diplo- 
pappus, both now merged with Aster. These are 
all worth growing. The best of the Solidagos 
was virgata, a dwarf and compact kind. 

The Echinops are handsome autumn flowers, 
especially Ritro and ruthenicus, both with 
rich purple globes of flowers. Campanulas 
were on the wane, though large tufts of car- 
patica turbinata, Grossecki fl.-pl., a handsome 
kind, about 1 ft. high, were still fine, as was 
also the delicate little soldanellaeflora, ap¬ 
parently a double form of rotundiflora. Trades- 
cantias were particularly showy, and one, 
which appeared to be an unusually fine form 
of virginica, was better than all the rest, having 
flowers more than 1 in. across, and of such a 
brilliant blue-purple. Among others, the double 
form of Saponaria officinalis is very handsome, 
the plant being extremely floriferous, and the 
flowers varying in colour from almost white to 
reddish crimson according to age, is attractive 
in any position. It is best suited for the border, 
as its growth is spreading. The Shell flowers 
(Chelone) are fine autumn flowers; there are 
three, and all worth growing. They are C. 
obliqua, the white variety, and C. Lyoni. 

The double Matricaria inodora is a valuable 
plant, as it flowers for such a long time. Other 
noteworthy flowers in the garden included 
Dicentra eximia, Tritoma Uvaria, very fine; 
Sedum speciabile, Polygonum Brunonis, a fine 
dwarf Himalayan species; and P. cuspidatum, 
the tall growing species, in tassels of white 
flowers in the leaf axils; Monarda didyma, 
Kalmiana, fistulosa, all desirable ; the beautiful 
white-flowering Funkia grandiflora, deliciously 
scented; various hardy Fuchsias, notably Ric- 
eartoni, virgata, coccinea, and globosa; Verbas- 
cum phoeniceum, in variety; Armeria cephalotes, 
the finest of all; And Dianth vs ■h4bridus. These, 
together with lowers, Carna¬ 


tions, Pentstemons, Pyrethrums, summer Chry¬ 
santhemums, and Pansies, render the borders 
very gay. _ 

EASY WAY OF GROWING LILIES IN POTS. 
As soon as the stems of Lilies grown in pots, 
such as Lilium auratum, lancifolium (specio- 
sum), Ac., decay, the soil having, from the time 
the leaves commence to turn yellow, been 
allowed to become quite diy, should be taken 
away from the bulbs, and the young ones which 
have formed round the parent bulb separated. The 
large bulbs are then potted, either singly in 
a 6-in. pot or several together in a pot of larger 
dimensions. A gentle watering is then given, 
and the pots are stored away in an outhouse, 
there to remain until growth commences, when 
they should be placed in a sheltered situation 
in the open air, being brought into the house 
as they expand their blooms. The small ones 
are potted five or six together in a 6-in. pot, and 
may be treated in the same manner as the 
flowering bulbs. This simple treatment, besides 
the frequent sprinklings in hot weather and oc¬ 
casional waterings with liquid manure, is all 
that is necessary, and it will be readily seen that 
it lies in the power of any one having a few 
square yards of garden to achieve equally good 
results. The great point in commencing is to 
obtain good sound bulbs and pot them early. 
Cheap imported bulbs are apt to grow weakly 
the first year, but will generally yield good re¬ 
sults the second season if properly handled. 

The soil in which they are potted should be 
fairly light and very free and porous, for the 
Lily cannot flourish where the soil is retentive 
and drainage bad. Give good drainage, putting 
a little fibry material thereon, and a thin layer 
of soot on that, which will keep the worms at a 
distance when the pots are in the open air. Pot 
tolerably firm, covering the bulbs with about 
I-in. of soil, leaving in the case of a 7-in. or 8-in. 
pot quite 2 in. of space from the rim of the pot 
to the mould, which space about June is to be 
filled up with rotten manure, the effect of which 
will be to draw fresh roots from the stem and 
feed the plant generally. 

The same situations that suit hardy Ferns 
will agree with these Lilies. The north side of 
a hedge or wall where plenty of light and but 
little sun comes will suit them to a nicety. A 
cool, moisture-laden atmosphere is what they 
revel in, and imparts to the foliage that deep 
glossy hue which indicates perfect health, and 
which serves to show up the delicate and re¬ 
fined tints of the flowers to great perfection. 
In hot weather frequent syringings are bene¬ 
ficial, and copious waterings are needful, for 
when any deficiency in this respect is expe¬ 
rienced the under leaves are apt to turn yellow. 


Beds Of Pansies. —A bed of seedling 
Pansies is easily obtained, and if the seeds be 
saved from good flowers, the mass of bloom, so 
beautifully diversified, has a charming effect. 
The first or second week in September is a good 
time either to sow seeds or put in cuttings of the 
named sorts. Those who have the convenience of 
glass-lights or hand-glasses, would do well to 
sow the seed or plant the cuttings in shallow 
boxes or pans, and place them under glass ; not 
that the seeds will not vegetate or the cuttings 
strike roots in the open ground, but they will do 
better under glass. In sowing the seeds fill the 
pans nearly full of a compost consisting of loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand in about equal parts, the 
loam predominating a little; make the surface 
quite level, then sprinkle the seeds thinly over it, 
and just cover them with fine soil. The same 
compost answers well for cuttings, and these 
should be taken from the centre of the plants. 
The smallest growths strike roots most readily; 
the strong-flowering stems take a long time to 
form roots, and are seldom satisfactory. When 
the seedling Pansies are large enough to handle, 
prick them out in fine sandy soil on a level sur¬ 
face, and do the same with the young plants 
raised from cuttings; plant out about 3 in. apart 
until they are well rooted, when they may be 
planted out in the beds or borders prepared for 
them. The Pansy likes a cool soil and climate, 
and though our garden soil is very light and 
sandy, on a gravelly subsoil, and the air is hot 
and dry, we grow Pansies very successfully. A 
well planted bed will last in flower from March 
until frost comes. The preparation of the ground 
for a bed should be done in September. Trench 


it 2 ft. deep and well manure with cow manure, 
the best for this purpose. The surface of the bed 
should be lightly forked over two or three times 
when it is dry. All the attention required after 
this is merely keeping the ground free f T om 
weeds and occasionally stirring the surface. 
Pansies produce flowers in succession, and so 
freely that they will ultimately come quite out 
of character. As soon, however, as it is perceived 
that the flowers are deteriorating by the belting 
becoming imperfect, nearly all the blooms should 
be pinched off, and the shoots should be pegged 
down close to the surface of the ground, having 
previously placed some rotten manure on the 
surface, and, if the weather be dry, give a good 
soaking of water. The next flowers produced 
after this will be of good quality. 

The Soarlet Windflower (Anemone 
fulgens).—In order to ensure early and good 
flowers of this Anemone, the roots should be 
planted as early as possible in the autumn. Some 
leaves will make their appearance in September 
or October with a rounded three to five-lofcei 
outline; these will be succeeded in January by 
finely and deeply cut leaves, and soon afterwards 
by flowers. A good bed of well-grown plants of 
A. fulgens in full bloom is a gorgeous sight ; but 
it is not only useful for outdoor decoration alone, 
inasmuch as the cut flowers will be found to ex¬ 
pand beautifully in water, and last for a week 
or more if cut when just coming into bloom and 
kept in a moderately warm room. The Scarlet 
Windflower may be considered to be perfectly 
hardy, inasmuch as it has been known to with¬ 
stand, in the open border, the severest frosts of 
the last ten or twelve years; it is scarcely, indeed, 
if ever, injured by mere cold, but stagnant 
moisture is very detrimental to it. No hardy 
spring flower can compete with it as regards bril¬ 
liancy of colour, which, when lit up bv bright 
sunshine, becomes perfectly dazzling. In good, 
well-drained soils it will succeed anywhere, bnt 
it thrives best in a rich loam on a northern aspect 
and in a somewhat shaded situation. To insme 
success it should have a liberal supply of manure 
incorporated with the soil, which should be 
mulched with stable manure before frost sets in. 
Division of the roots is the surest and most 
rapid way of propagating it. 

Hydrangeas in autumn.— As a late 

flowering plant for permanent beds, or for groups 
springing from the turf, few plants are more 
effective than the old pink Hydrangea which 
under certain conditions of soil or climate sports 
into a variety of shades of blue. We have at 
present some beds sheltered by Conifers that 
form strikingly beautiful objects, the large 
massive heads of bloom bending down the 
branches, and the various shades of colour very 
singular in plants each growing within a few 
yards of the other and treated in the same wny 
in every respect; some are bright pink, and 
others pale blue. Hydrangeas will grow in any 
fairly good garden soil, and when once planted 
only need dead wood and weakly straggling 
shoots removed to make handsome bushes. They 
strike readily from cuttings, and the points of 
strong flowering shoots put into small pots now 
will make good dwarf flowering plants next 
summer. In districts where the winters are 
severe the Hydrangea will well repay a little 
temporary protection, such as that afforded by 
Bracken, Fern, or Spruce Fir branches.—J. 

Coreopsis lanceolata — Although the 
annual Coreopsis are largely grown, the peren¬ 
nial kinds are not frequently met with; bnt they 
have merits which should recommend them to 
lovers of hardy flowers. C. lanceolata, often 
called grandiflora, attains, under good culture, 
a height of between 3 ft. and 4 ft., forms a some¬ 
what compact bush, bearing numerons bright 
yellow blooms, which are quite devoid of the 
coarseness which characterises so many yellow 
hardy flowers, and when used in a cut state, 
they have almost as light and graceful an 
appearance as the Paris Daisies. Not being fa 5 - 
tidious as to soil, and flowering continuously fer 
a considerable period, this Coreopsis cannot fail 
to give satisfaction wherever grown.—J- it 
Byfleet. 


PlantalD8 on lawns. — I find that the w 

method of destroying Plantains onlawnsistonUtMa 
off ns deep down as possible with a knife or spade, m 
then pour just a few drops of paraffin from a can ' Ilt0 
the hole. It is a work needing patienee, but must w 
well done ICsuccess is desired. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


MAKING A SHRUBBERY. 
Preparation of the soil. —The prepara¬ 
tion of the ground for a shrubbery is wholly a 
question of expense. It is seldom that much 
labor is gone to in trenching and manuring, 
though there is no doubt whatever about the 
advantage of planting in a good soil. A great 
many—mostly all, indeed—of our commoner 
hardy shnibs will grow freely for a time in 
shallow and very poor soils if they have room 
and light and sufficient moisture at the root; 
but after a score of years or so the poverty of 
the soil begins to tell on their health and ap¬ 
pearance. Evergreens get thin and poor at the 
top, and make weak growth and poor foliage, 
and everything acquires a half-starved and 
slanted look, that contrasts unfavourably with 
that luxuriance and health which enhances the 
beauty of a shrubbery so much. Besides, the 
plants make nearly double the progress in a 
good soil—an important matter in furnishing a 
garden. Shrubs may thrive long and tolerably 
well in a poor, thin soil if it be pretty well en¬ 
rich**! on the surface, and if the fallen leaves 
are allowed to remain on the ground. Quite a 
depth of rich vegetable mould soon accumulates 
under Laurels, Rhododendrons, and such like if 
the decaying leaves are allowed to lie where they 
fall. They form, too, an effectual protection 
from frost, in winter and drought in summer, 
acting in every respect like a mulclung of ma¬ 
nure. It is this rich natural deposit which often 
maintains Rhododendrons in good health for a 
long period when growing in a poor or unsuit¬ 
able soil, as the roots push principally near the 
surface and subsist upon the layer of mould 
they find there. Artificial manuring acts, of 
course, even more energetically, and works 
quite surprising results; indeed, one of the 
most luxuriant shrubberies I ever saw was 
planted upon a dry knoll in an exposed situa¬ 
tion, but the entire surface of the ground 
amongst the bushes was thickly mulched with 
rich stable manure, and the mulching was con¬ 
tinued for several years after planting, with ex¬ 
traordinary success. In planting a collection 
of choice shrubs I should not resort to much 
trenching or dressing of the soil, unless it was 
unusually poor, where the hack lines of common 
t: ir.gs were to be planted, hut I should dig or 
trench, and also manure, the foreground of the 
borders of those portions destined to be occu¬ 
pied by the most select assortment of dwarf 
species. 

Digging among shrubs, —In a common 
shrubbery it is useless to dig and stir the ground 
frequently, but where a collection of choice 
shrubs has to be preserved, as well as herbaceous 
plants, the surface of the soil must be kept free 
from weeds up to the edge of the lawn or walk. 
This can be done ■without much labour, and 
there are no objections to the practice. It also 
enables us to apply manure to the border as often 
as may be necessary. To summarise the matter I 
would say, prepare a good, deep, and rich soil 
for shrubs if you can, but at all events feed 
them in some way, either above or below, if the 
>' il be poor. It need hardly be said also that the 
"round should be well drained; very few orna¬ 
mental garden shrubs succeed in a wet soil. 

Manure.—The kind of manures suitable for 
Hsrging into a border in course of preparation 
ire rotten stable manure, fresh turf parings, 
*at in quantity, especially where Rhododen¬ 
drons and Azaleas are planted, plenty of rotten 
eaves, and decayed vegetable refuse generally, 
t is well, however, to avoid lime or anything of 
bat nature, as it does not suit some kinds of 
hrubs. 

Planting may be performed any time in 
Htober and November, and deciduous trees 
hould be got in first. What cannot be done at 
bat season should be delayed till spring, 
^ginning in February with deciduous sorts, and 
11 such as start early in growth, and finishing 
ff witli evergreens, most of which may be 
lasted tip till May or later, but April is about 
icbest month. Ground should be ready in good 
me, and all the holes dug, and when planted, 
•niched with rotten leaves or manure of some 
bid. A shrubbery does not look well when 
■iinly planted ; yet if the different spedes Ire 
* be preserasd in health anljx^itj, th eQolijjr 
ave room to grow, which wm”necessua^r|thin 


planting at the outset. A year or two’s growth 
will, however, make a wonderful difference to 
their size,' and leave few vacant places. 

. _ J. S. 

BERRY-BEARING TREES AND SHRUBS. 
The flowering season of nearly the whole of our 
trees and shrubs being past, one cannot fail to 
be struck with the great beauty of many of them 
when in fruit. The Rosaceae are the first to attract 
attention, from their great number and variety, 
including as they do the Pyrus, Crataegus, Roses, 
Cotoneasters, and many others. 

PyruaeB. —Amongst these there are at 
present the Siberian Crab—red (rubra) and 
golden (aurea); the former brighter in colour 
than the normal type. The Mountain Ash (P. 
Aucuparia) is seen everywhere, and its yellow- 
fruited variety but seldom, certainly not so often 
as it might be considering the beautiful effect 
of its fruit at this season. The American Ser¬ 
vice (P. americana) is more showy than the Eng¬ 
lish, the bunches of fruit being 1 larger and 
brighter, but in this respect they vary somewhat 
in different plants. P. Ringo, so showy in the 
spring, is absolutely laden with Cherry-like 
fruits of a greenish hue tinged with red ; indi¬ 
vidually they are not showy, but from their 
quantity attract attention. The White Beam 
Tree (P. Aria) is well known, but too pretty 
when in fruit to be passed over; and among 
others are the Transparent Crab and the varie¬ 
gated fruited Pear, which latter has in some 
specimens the fruits most beautifully mottled 
and striped with yellow and red, but they vary 
a good deal iii their markings. 

The Thorns form a large and showy class, 
some of them at a little distance appearing to 
be one mass of colour. Among the best and 
most distinct are the scarlet Thorn (C. coccinea), 
a large-growing kind attaining the dimensions 
of a small tree, and bearing medium-sized scar¬ 
let fruit, which in its variety Kelmanni is rather 
lighter in colour, but larger both in berries and 
bunches. Crataegus nigra is conspicuous from 
the colour of its fruit, which is quite black, but 
in this respect it is nearly approached by that 
of C. Douglasi, and equalled by the black- 
fruited variety of the common Hawthorn. A 
close inspection of C. punctata reveals the 
curious little dots from which the name is de¬ 
rived. In the Tansy-leaved Thorn (C. tanceti- 
folia) we have the largest fruit of the whole 
genus, which, from its flattened shape and the 
fact of the large bracts adhering to it, is very 
easy to distinguish. The Cockspur, distinct 
though it be in other respects, is in its fruit 
not more showy than the common Hawthorn, of 
which latter there is, besides the black-fruited 
form before mentioned, one bearing yellow 
berries. The large yellow fruits of C. Aronia 
and orientalis are very showy, and during the 
winter months nothing can exceed the beauty of 
0. Pyracantha and its variety crenulata when 
trained to a wall, and bearing as they do in such 
a position large bunches of bright orange-scarlet 
berries. 

Ootoneasters. — The quantity of small 
brown fruits borne by C. bacillaris renders it 
quite distinct, but not nearly so showy as C. 
frigida, the crimson berries of which remain on 
nearly the whole of the winter, or later on the 
smaller growing C. Simmondsi. The evergreen 
kinds again are all thickly in fruit, which, 
though somewhat dull in colour, still furnishes 
variety. 

Rosea. —Of these one of the prettiest is the 
now well-known R. rugosa, which is still flower¬ 
ing, though sprinkled over with its large orange- 
scarlet fruit. R. cinnamomea, bright crimson, 
semi-transparent, and spinosissima, very dark, 
almost black, are notable, as is also R. villosa, 
remarkably bright in colour, and with long 
prominent bracts. There yet remains by far 
the most distinct Rose as far as fruit is con¬ 
cerned, viz., R. microphylla, the pips of which 
when ripe are yellowish green with long bracts 
adhering, and so densely covered with spines as 
to remind one of the husk of a Chestnut. 

Other fruit-bearing plants.—Amongst 
these may be named the common Barberry, the 
European Eunonymus, of which there is a white- 
fruited variety, Hippophae rhamnoides with 
bright orange fruit and silvery foliage, and the 
common Elder, green berried and white. These 
all intermixed are very attractive. In cool, 


shady places the foliage of the Skimmias ac¬ 
quires a healthy dark green hue, with which the 
fruit finely contrasts, and the latter is as plenti¬ 
ful as in more exposed positions. Among other 
plants, Lycium europteum, with its long pendant 
branches thickly studded with scarlet berries, 
is very pretty, and so are Leycesteria formosa 
and the Arbutus, and above all the different 
kinds of Hollies, which this season are in 
many cases unusually full of fruit. The yellow- 
fruited variety is so distinct and effective, 
that it would be well if it were more often 
met with. The blue-fruited Vine (Yitis hete- 
rophylla humulifolia), although often Bhy in 
fruiting, is when in good condition a beautiful 
object. I have succeeded best with it on a 
south wall, allowing it to grow as it will. 
Thus treated, its clusters of blue fruit are 
freely produced, but where not assisted in 
this way the flowers open too late to allow 
the fruit to ripen. A. 

G-arden hedges. —Privet makes a good 
hedge quickly. White Thom is best where sheep 
or stock have access, or a mixture of Thorn and 
Privet makes a good fence, especially for windy 
situations, as the Thorn gives strength to the 
Privet to enable it to resist the force of the 
wind. There is an objection to Privet: its roots 
rob the land more than most plants. The Yew 
tree is a good hedge plant, and grows quickly ; 
so also is the Arbor-vitae and the Holly. The 
Privet, however, is the fastest grower and 
cheapest. September is a good time to plant. 


VEGETABLES. 

Notea on cropping. —With the exception 
of a sowing of Nantes Carrot, which may yet be 
made on a warm, sheltered, south border, seed 
sowing may be considered over for the season, 
but not so daily vigilance in the management of 
the crops that were got in some weeks ago. 
These include Lettuce, Endive, Cauliflower, 
Cabbage, Spinach, and last, but not least im¬ 
portant, a good breadth of Onions for standing 
through the winter. To accelerate growth and 
get them out of the way of slugs the hoe should 
be kept going between the drills. Timely thin¬ 
ning should not be neglected, and dusting with 
quicklime on damp mornings will complete the 
usual precautionary measures; but where the 
enemy comes out very strong, catching and kill¬ 
ing is easily effected by laying down a number 
of pinches of new bran on mild evenings, and 
following before bed-time with a dusting of 
quicklime. Good breadths of Lettuce and En¬ 
dive may still be planted on any elevated borders, 
and arrangements must be made for protecting 
the most forward from severe frosts. Cauliflowers 
approaching fitness for use should be looked 
over at short intervals, and protected by turn¬ 
ing the outside leaves in over the beds. Follow 
up the earthing of Celery in dry weather, hav¬ 
ing previously dusted along the sides of the 
rows with a mixture of quicklime and soot. On 
cold heavy ground the ridges should be broken 
up with steel forks some days before the 
earthing is performed, as the plants grow so 
much kinder when earthed with thoroughly 
pulverised soil. Ground from which the most 
forward kinds of spring-sown Onions have been 
removed will require working for early Cab¬ 
bages. Good spit manure is an important cle¬ 
ment in the growth of this vegetable, but it 
should be kept well buried in the trench where 
the roots will find it, and make rapid progress 
after the turn of the year. 

Winter salads. —Where there is much 
demand for green or blanched salads in winter 
and spring, a good breadth of Brown Cos and 
the hardy Cabbage Lettuce should be got out 
without delay; also Endive, both plain and cur¬ 
led. A border with a sharp slope to the south 
is a good situation on which to plant them, as 
it catches all the sunshine possible, and drains 
away all superfluous moisture quickly, and as 
the plants get ready for use they may be trans¬ 
ferred to cold frames, or protected by means of 
dry Fern or some similar light covering. Curled 
Chervil should be sown at the foot of a wall or 
in temporary pits where it can be covered before 
snow occurs. Radishes may be treated the same 
after this date; and as soon as the old shoots of 
Tarragon begin to wither at the tops, a few 
roots may be lifted and pottecj to produce greea 
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shoots as required. Celery must be earthed up 
on fine days as it progresses in growth; winter 
Cucumber will be now making rapid growth, but 
as long as a supply is procurable from pits or 
frames the young ones intended for winter sup¬ 
ply should be regularly divested of all flowers 
and fruits as soon as they appear, so as to con¬ 
centrate the strength in the plants, in order that 
they may bear freely in the short, dark days of 
winter. Beetroots will now be fit for use, but 
should not be stored too soon, for Beet is mode¬ 
rately hardy and will stand a few degrees of 
frost without injury Spring-sown Onions will 
still require hand weeding and keeping the sur¬ 
face soil frequently stirred. Mustard and Cress 
must now be sown under glass, for the quicker 
it grows the milder in flavour it will be ; a box 
sown about twice a week will keep a daily sup¬ 
ply going, as it is generally in great request. 
—G. 

Autumn-gown Onions.— The proper 
season for sowing main crops of autumn Onions 
is now at hand, and a very important crop it is; 
for in places where the Onion fly almost annihi¬ 
lates spring-sown crops, autumn-sown ones 
generally escape, and with care may be utilised 
for the supply of more than half the year. In 
order to make the most of autumn-sown crops, 
two or three distinct sowings should be made, as 
very much depends on the season; the earliest 
sown crop that we have here, about the middle 
of August, comes in very useful for drawing 
green in spring and through the summer months, 
while those sown the end of August or first week 
in September come in best for transplanting for 
late summer and autumn use; for, although 
many Onion growers say that the crop should be 
sown where it is to remain, I find that we gene¬ 
rally get the finest bulbs from transplanted 
crops. We are now using such bulbs, and they 
are quite equal to the imported ©nes, both in 
size and mildness of flavour. I find that for 
these transplanted bulbs the soil can hardly be 
too rich, but where sown to stand the winter we 
do not manure so heavily. We sow 1 ft. apart 
and transplant at the same distance, and the 
richer the soil the milder the flavour of the 
Onions. It is when checked and starved that 
they become so hot and stringy. We u: e Giant 
llocca, white Spanish, and the Globe and flat 
Tripoli Onions; make the soil firm by treading 
or rolling, and sow moderately tliick to allow for 
casualties during winter and for drawing green 
in spring. The remnant will make an early 
summer crop while the transplanted ones are 
growing to a large size. 

Winter Onions. —Everyone should en¬ 
deavour to find room in his garden for a small 
plot of winter Onions, as they come in useful for 
pulling when in a green state during the spring 
and summer, and if part of the crop be allowed 
to ripen it will furnish a supply in the autumn, 
and thus obviate the necessity of using those 
from the spring sowing so early, as would other¬ 
wise be the case. The seed for this purpose 
should be sown in August or iSeptember, under 
the same conditions as the spring sowing. If the 
plants come up very thickly they may be slightly 
thinned, otherwise thinning is unnecessary until 
January or February, when they should be care- 
rully thinned to the proper distance by lifting 
the best plants and transplanting them to rich 
ground 6 in. apart. Those remaining in the seed 
bed may be used as wanted, leaving the trans¬ 
planted ones, which will make the best bulbs, 
to come to maturity. James' Keeping and the 
white Tripoli are excellent sorts for autumn 
sowing.—C. 8. 

Vegetable in frames ground.— Atten¬ 
tion must now be paid to the preparation of all 
available pits and frames for the reception of 
young Cauliflower and Lettuce plants as they be¬ 
come fit for removal from the seed beds; also for 
Parsley, which may be transplanted in light, rich 
soil from the autumn-sown beds. If an exhausted 
Cucumber bed can be spared, a good sowing of 
Short Horn Carrot will come in at a very accept¬ 
able time. Rrdishes, Mustard and Cress may 
also be sown, but the lights need not be put on 
until danger from frost or heavy rain is appre¬ 
hended. French Beans may be sown in pots 
and plunged in gentle heat to get them forward 
for removal to pits that are supplied with hot- 
water pipes. The greatest enemy to French 
Beans in all stages is a cold damp atmosphere, 
and to counteract its ill effects, the pits for 
winter and spring^se should Ijc well warmed 



and ventilated. Where Tomatoes were planted 
after early potatoes, a free circulation of dry, 
warm air will be needed, and overhead syring¬ 
ing must be discontinued. For bringing an 
abundant crop to early maturity, pot culture 
answers best, as the roots can be starved or fed 
at will. 

Season for drying herbs.— Basil is fit 
for drying about the middle of August; Burnet, 
June, July, August; Chervil, in May, June, and 
July; Elder-flowers, in May, June, and July; 
Fennel, May, June, and July; Knotted Mar¬ 
joram, July; Lemon Thyme, July and August; 
Mint, the end of June and July; Orange Thyme, 
June and July ; Parsley, May, June, July ; Sage, 
August and September; Summer Savory, end of 
July and August; Tarragon, June, July, and 
August; Thyme, end of July and August; 
Winter Savory, end of July and August. They 
must be gathered on a dry day, and cleaned and 
dried immediately by the heat of a stove or 
oven, the leaves picked off, sifted, and bottled. 

Culture of Peas.— The plan I recommend 
is as follows: Dig a trench the same as for 
Celery, put jn manure, then put some soil on the 
top; sow the Peas; when the plants are about 3 in. 
high put the remainder of the earth in the trench 
at intervals; and so on till you have made it 
level, and by so doing you will find you will get 
nearly a double quantity of Peas than what you 
would by planting them in the ordinary way. I 
can recommend this plan, for I have tried it and 
have found it to answer well, and quite repay 
for the little extra trouble. I would recommend 
all Peas to be soaked in paraffin instead of water 
before sowing.— James Cann. 

Beauty of Hebron [Potato.— Seeing a 
notice of this variety, I should like to know if 
the experience of any of your readers accords 
with mine. I planted a row of Beauty of Heb¬ 
ron and Champion of Essex side by side. The 
latter sort was very good, but I picked out a 
basketful of diseased ones from the Beauty of 
Hebron, though it is fair to state there was a 
better yield, and it is much the best flavour.— 
S. J. C., Leatlusrhead. 

7986. —Radishes with fibrous roots.— The thread¬ 
like fibrous roots that C. Dixon complains of are caused by 
allowing the Radishes to remain too long in the ground. 
He should sow oftener, and throw the old Radishes away. 
—G. C., EccU*. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


(miscellaneous. ) 

7947. — Allotment gardening. — Your 
correspondent “ Hortulanus ” could hardly do 
working men a greater good than by introducing 
horticulture amongst them, and by providing 
small plots of land at a reasonable rent, so that 
they can feel an interest in the work of their 
own hands, instead of doing worse than nothing, 
as is too frequently the case with the leisure 
hours of workmen in towns, for the simple 
reason that they have no elevating employment 
within their reach. As we have a prosperous 
society perhaps a few remarks may assist others 
beside “ Hortulanus,” fori may first remark that 
we yesterday, August 2, had a most successful 
Cottage Garden Show, the productions of which 
it was composed being grown entirely by work¬ 
ing men, and a class for honorary members who 
compete among themselves or send productions 
from their garden to help the show, but not for 
competition. The prizes vary from 7s. 6d. to Is., 
according to whether it is for collections of 
several varieties or single plates or specimens, 
and it is surprising how keen the competition is, 
and the amount of attention given to the gar¬ 
dens for months before the shows, and I may 
add that we have monthly meetings with small 
prizes for two or three kinds of vegetables, 
flowers, or fruits, that happen to be in season, 
and at these meetings some practical gardener 
or nurseryman is elected chairman, and a dis¬ 
cussion is held on the subjects shown for prizes, 
or that are brought specially by members to get 
information on any points of culture they may 
feel any doubt on, or when disease of any kind 
attack certain crops as the object is to get real 
practical hints given in a form that the dullest 
intellect may comprehend, and the cultivators 
themselves are always asked to state the routine 
of cnlture they have found most successful. All 
speakers are limited to ten minutes except when 
any special paper is read or lecture given on 
any subject different to the ordinary business, 


that is really to provide a healthy elevating i « r 
suit. The first consideration in a matter of tl i 
kind is to get land of good quality at moderat. 
rent and to let it out in plots of 10 rods to 
each, and it must be easily accessible to rnci 
homes; then get any philanthropic residents*;, 
start the society by forming a small fund a n . 
meeting place, getting a gentleman to act a 
treasurer and secretary,anotheraspresident,an 

vice-presidents to arrange and carry out «.hox> 
&c. Subscription 6s. to 10s. per year, the onli 
nary members or working men to pay 6d. or ]- 
per quarter year, and to compete for all prize 
and above all to exclude pariy feeling or pan 
favour of all kinds. Briefly, treat the men a 
fellowmen, and they will soon reward you i, 
showing a marked improvement in their gentri 
conduct. —J. Groom. 

7976.— Musk culture. —The season i 
nearly over for Musk. When it dies down cu 
off the old growth, sprinkle a little far.dv >ni 
over the top of each pot and place in corner $ 
greenhouse. It will begin to show itself *i:] 
the early spring, then water well, and when tb 
shoots are, say, £ in. long transplant eaci 
one from the root, separating with a blunt knife 
into boxes or pots some inches apart. 1VU* 
they get a nice size pot on in rich soil not t-x 
light. You may get hundreds from a few p :- 
as the old roots will continue to throw up froi 
shoots. Another plan is to turn out a portior 
of your stock into the open ground in a ma* 
and cover it with a layer of old manure arn 
cinder ashes. As a rule, the plants so treated 
will grow earlier even than those in a gretr 
house, unless you have heat. You will get 
stronger roots from the outdoor than the m 
door. Mu6k will do well in any aspect xiti 
care; in watering use liquid manure frequent ly 
Harrison’s variety is by far the best to culti 
vate; it is dwarf and spreading to any extent, 
requires no sticks, its foliage rich and fragrant 
and its flowers large and beautiful. As a bon u 
plant there is nothing better for an edging, at 
the flowers last from early spring till autumn, 
especially if the seed vessels are constantly cut 
off as the flowers fall. It is also a very uk-N 
and ornamental plant in dwarf masses in an] 
part of the garden. It grows rapidly and flower 
incessantly as a greenhouse plant.—H. 1>. I 
Norwich. 

7967.—American blight.—A damp, in¬ 
lying, sheltered position, especially * 1*1 
crowded up with trees, seems to favour \'a 
spread of American blight. The disease hasn't 
the same facility for propagating itself in an 
exposed position. I find that Keswick or nrarii 
related sorts of Apples are not attacked vut 
the disease at all, while the Lord Suffield varlrtj 
is badly attacked with it. “Orchard's "Applets 
get worse every year simply because he take 
no means to enre them. The American blight i 
an infectious disease, and if it be not stopped » 
once when discovered it spreads rapidly, it n rj 
be 'cured in many ways—by dipping a pair 
brush in spirits of wine, and rubbing it on b 
affected parts; or by applying in the samer-! 
a mixture of slaked lime, cow manure, and wf 
soap ; or by applying slaked lime alone, in tb 
same manner; this latter remedy I apply in} ■ tf ll 
If the trees are not cured with one application 
the operation must be repeated whenever tb 
disease shows itself.—G. C., Eccles. 

7960.—Propagating Lantanas.-^ 

few plants strike more readily than these who! 
the right kind o! slips [is taken, but when, ns i 
often the case, cuttings are taken from plant 
which have exhausted themselves with tiowo 
ing, they either fail to make roots, or when the. 
do the plants they form never grow ver 
vigorously. The cuttings should be take 1 
from young succulent wood, and to obtain thes 
the plants must be kept growing. When Un 
tanas are grown in a greenhouse they flowa 
profusely, and often come to a standstill by t« 
latter end of July or August, the very time the 
should be propagated. The best way is to j* 
in a few cuttings anywhere after May, choo>iej 
the tender terminal 6hoots, taking them hew 
they form flower-buds. Two joints are er.ouyi 
leaving one pair of leaves out of the soil, iff 
serting them in very sandy compost, plaafl| 
them in a cool, shady frame.—J. C. B. j 

7890.— Tenant removing greenhoujJj 
—I was watching with interest the reply '** 
would be given to the question by “Vine. 
was somewhat disappointed at the reply gn* 
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by - J. C., Whitley ” The soantiness of the answer 
is. I dare say.a consequence of the want of detail 
in the question. I should certainly want a few 
niore details from “Vine” before I venture to 
fri'-e an opinion, but as far as the information 
which he gives goes I should say he has a right 
ro remove his greenhouse, but there mav be 
something not mentioned by 44 Vine ” which, if 
known, would quite alter the case. Again, the 
idea one would gather from the reply given by 
k * J. C.” is, that no lean-to could be a tenant’s 
fixture. I hope such is not the case. Could not 
some one well versed in these matters write an 
exhaustive article for Gardening, mentioning 
what would, and what would not make a green¬ 
house a tenant’s fixture ? —Scotus 
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7948. —Worms not only do a lot of good 
but without them there is small chance of suc- 
ces-ful gardening. Your correspondent 44 Barqu- 
hairie ” does not seem to have even heard of Mr 
Darwin's great work. The only soil in which 
plants will grow, is 44 humus;” in French “ ter- 
reau,” in English, “vegetable mould,” which 
means that the vegetable substance mixed with 
the earth has passed through the belly of the 
vorm. If your correspondent wishes to protect 
leiicate seedlings, he should sprinkle them with 
lime or soot, which, while fresh, will be unpalat- 
ible to the worms. Plenty of manure will bring 
plenty of worms, without whose humble, though 
aridly assistance, no gardener can do anything. 

I think Mr. Darwin reckoned their manure as 
M) bins per acre per annum, but I forget exactlv. 
-T. ('. V. Bastow, Osivestry. 

7970.-— Worms In gardens.— The fact of 
Di-gusted ” having heavily manured his garden 
& March last is not sufficient explanation why 
ks garden is now so full of worms. There must 
e something in the conditions of the soil to 
ccount for the great increase of earth worms, 
esiies the presence of the manure. Either the 
lace is naturally damp, or the sun is screened 
v high buildings, or else (which is frequently 
>e cause of worms in gardens) he has been 
atering too freely. Worms will not breed with- 
it moisture, no matter what quantity of manure 
mi may put into the soil. Worms are not an 
(mitigated evil, it is Nature’s way of draining 
nd that is surcharged with moisture.—G. C., 
tcfr*. 

7972 — Manure for Violets.— The refuse 
>m a spent hotbed is about the best thing 
Touchstone ” can have for planting Neapolitan 
d Czar Violets in, or in fact any kind of Pansy or 
olets. If mixed half-and-half with rich loam, 
Will make the best bedding possible. Violets 
iy bo shifted to the frames anytime after first 
lek in October, and before the frosts come on. 

G. C, IJecles. 

79:'3. - Improving light soil.-If « T. w.C.” 

II mix with the soil a liberal supply of cow 
•nure, or if clay can be had conveniently, a 
tie would improve the soil, but clay is not in- 
ipensible to make a good loam. A little quick- j 
ne spread over the garden would give it con- 
fency. This is best done in the winter months. 

* plants grow up weakly through being over- 
jwded.—G. C., Eccles. 

•71— How to kill slugs.— I have gathered as 
ay as would fill a good size bucket in one night, and 
twayi llnd pooling boiling water on them In the 
Iket a moat effectual remedy, and when I only catch 
■w I smother them with quicklime.— Jambs Cans. 


Tomatoes.—My Tomato plants 
have the leaves affected as you will see by the enclosed 

ySTSS*?TV£Tv at 4* the Show 

mj i)e tuiear—F . J. R. [lour Tomatoes appear to be 
/mme^curt .] 

Hr^?Ki l ^ Doub , le Tropeeolum. — Stakombau has a 
Iroproolum and wishes to know when to take 
cuttings from it for next year, and if It will be anv irood 

ikk ° -«*■«£ « M 

^o ef Z g ^ th % ho ,r "*** m2 

pillars.] 11 hand ' pielc the plants and destroy the cater- 

h 1 Clematis .-Can anyqne tell me 
tifS i3, C1 “ a ? s ( ® th ® p than Jackman!) for planting on 
the south-east front of a house ?—J. 8. [Try C. Vittcella 
and varieties V. manta,ia, C. Sieboldi, c7florida, and 
C. patens and varieties.] ’ 

, ^ T Propa ««' tln ? Pinks and Carnationa- 
JJP'K 4 ? good as iiips with heel attached ? and pro- 
LSTSHw f °r setting them in. [Fes ; use soil composed 
of loam and peat, and a little silver sand mixed.] 

Potato.-IP. Lees. —The pecu- 
the ‘ u ^ r y , ou send is not uncommon. It 
well illustrates that a Potato tuber is composed of 
numerous latent buds, which, if placed under favourable 
tubers! 0nS ’ * rG capable of Producing numbers of small 

n^ -Greraninms with white leaves.-#. E 
Phelps.-1 here are no Geraniums with white leaves. 
Sometimes the variegated kinds bear shoots with a few 
le , a }' e8 U P° U iuwn. but they will not grow when 
detached from the parent plant. 

Ca rnations. —Mrs. //.—See how 
the seedlings behave next year; if then they are not im 

• ar . 8 i, not "Y th ^ rowin K- Bui Poor soil- 
plant them in a richer one in a warm, wall-drained spot., 

°7 plants. —J. E. IT.—Dipsacus glutinosus. 

„ f." Cooke.—l. Campanula Tiachelium; 2 , (.' 

urticifolia alba; 3, C. pyramidalis alba; 4, C. pyramidalis 
5, C. persicifolia alba ; 0, 0. perslcLfolia alba plena ; 8 
C. glomerata speciosa; 11, Aconitum variegatum ; 13 
Erigeron strigosum; 14, Gaillardia aristata. Please re- 
member our rule Is to name but four plants at a time 

C. * ifiw.—Fuchsia cordifolia.- B. IF.-Tropa>olum 

Lobbianum variety. - T. Harvey. -ChampagneGoose - 

berry. - Miss Travers. — Dahlia Mercki, an original 

Mexican species.- W. S. Owen. - Apparently Cam¬ 

panula fragilis, but cannot be certain from such a scrap. 

-— C. Rusco. —Bougainvillea glabra.-E. H. H. S.— 

Veronica longifolia, Lilium candldum (WhiteLilyl_ 

Peterhead. — Campanula fragilis.- A. McLaren .- 

-StSrJSSSr"”’ a. B B. 


I t Cutting off Strawberry leaves- —Do you 
■mend cutting the leaves of Strawberry plants off ? 
with very rank foliage, bearing very little 
l he ground, in my opinion, was too rich at the 
of planting.—T. R. [The Strawberry can scarcely 
roim in too rich a soil provided the situation is 
vUe, and the soil well drained. Probably you 
an unproductive variety .] 

f pyrethrum culture.— What soil is best for 
nuns to be transplanted out of seed boxes when 
enough, and will they stand the winter if put out? 
out »n beds qf good garden sod enriched with well 
d manure. If planted out now or soon the plants 
t quite strong enough to withstand the winter un- 

r 

•S- Cape Acacias.— How can I keep seedling 
Has through the winter? I have no greenhouse. 
I they do indoors, as they have grown too high for 
.frame ? and should I now put them out in a 
*T i•order to harden ?—South Aerica. [Treat them as 
wygemt. It the winter is not severe you trill probablu 
*mxoee**ful results.] 

® —Evergreens for shady place.— On thenorth 
If tny bouse is a piece of ground about six yards square 
?wut covered with mossy Grass. What can I grow 
? besides Grass with less trouble ?— Evergreen 
try Town. [Try either Ivy qf various sorts — Pr~‘ 
1e(l tnca) or St. John s Wont (Hypericum pah 

•1 Digitized by I i l)[ 


QUBRiaa 

on one side qf the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relatina to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address qf the sender is required, in addition to any 
m>m de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
*b°uld always bear the number and title qf the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
n^*** par(lt * Vpaper. Owing to the necessity qf 

Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day qf publication, it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

„ 8 5 4 ?-.T S1 } 1 ® 8 -7'?'f ha v 800,1 are dugs? Are they more 
useful than harmful to the gardener ? Is their natural food 
decaying vegetable matter? if so, why do they attack 
healthy seedlings and healthy looking hearted Cabbages ? 
et fi ey 06 ke ?„ t °. ff Plants which would be 

spoilt by lime or soot? How do they increase? Where do 

they lay their eggs? Why do they take tailsful of dry 
dung away with them from the middle of high roads ? 

the Welsh mountains covered with them and 
not the Swiss or the Scotch ? For what end does a black 
slug coil himself round a ball of fresh sheep droppings ? 
—ONE WHO KNOWS HE KNOWS NOTHING. 

8040.-Glazing Mid ventilating a greenhouse. 
—I am about to build a greenhouse, Bpan roof, 12 ft by 
8 ft., and about 94 ft. at the ridge (and § ft. at eaves) 
■nd have been recommended to use thick ribbed glass for 
the roof, as it does not require blinds for shading. Would 
you kindly tell me whether it is as good as plain glass ? 
and whether it would be sufficiently light in winter ? Also 
I should like to know whether It is best for such a house 
to stand north and south, or from east to west; and 
would a ventilator, equal to 6 sq. ft, close to the ridge 
at each end, be sufficient top ventilation ? Half of each 
side of the house is to open.—J. F. T. Peter. 

805°. — Heating a greenhouse. — ! should be 
obliged for information as to the best way of warming a 
lean-to greenhouse 16 ft. in length, 7 ft. high, and 6 ft. 
wide. By the terms of the ground lease the tenant is pro¬ 
hibited erecting a flue on the premises, and consequently 
thegreenhouseoannot be warmed by any ordinary heating 
apparatus involving the use of coal. I am anxious to know 
if sufficient heat can be obtained from oil lamps or other 
sources. I do not reouire a hothouse, but only sufficient 

heat to raise seealings and for propagating._T. W. 

Bridge. 

8051.— Muscat Grapes failing.—A fine crop of 
these has come suddenly to grief just as they were ripe. 
Nearly all the berries have either withered or dropped 
off. My first and the succeeding crops were and are 
excellent, and I am not aware of any difference in treat¬ 
ment. The Muscats are in the Bame range as the first 
crop, and had the same heat, <fec. Can you give me any 
clue as to the cause? The Vines are six years old, and 
hav^ always borne well. Any information will oblige.— 

v |>, 8052.— Greenhouse.— I am thinking of building a 
house in my garden 12 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. at back, 


ln k', 00 !’ a all of wood, to stand 

on ground as tenant s fixture. How can I heat it econo- 
micaliy and effectually ? Only want it simply to preserve 
my plants during winter. Are the petroleum oil stoves 
°f , any us ® ? .and will the soil the house stands upon re- 
iu ? yt un s ? one to lfc to prevent damp rising ? P A few 
hints will be esteemed by Novice. ^ 

thfco;r 5 ^h! s£ a greenhouse— Will you tell me 
V fc T i “Wt inexpensive greenhouse, merely the 
glass .1 only want the roof and one side (21 yd wide) 
glaas, the rest is brickwork, it is a space between two 
walls due north. I thought’with a terS ?otta sto?e we 

fnr^nn^n/l 0 ^” ? uril18 tlle winter ; 34 yd. long 
for roof width of glass, side 24 yd. ; slant for roof from 
waU to wall about 3 yds. Will this position do for one ?— 

a «™ 54 .r Hea f infir greenhouses. -I have just erected 

tit OeSn^In 0 ^ 12 m by £° ft ’ which 1 ,nte nd to stock 
with Geraniums, Fuschias, Prumulas, and Petu nias I 

a PP*?tosyet. WouldalmgeoBhimp 

give sufficient heat without injuring the plants to keen 
ihem through the winter if I were to cover the glass 
during severe frosts ?-Tyrone. g 

Moss-Wfll anyone who has 
tried the new fertilising Moss sent out by Mons 
3 apMt, MM. Lauger, Havre, and mentioned 
in Good Word*, May and July for this year, give me a 
S^ a ^°l lnt °I how lt succeeds, and a short decription 
of the treatment necessary ? also the plants most suitable 

for the new treatment?—E rin. 

8056.—Fuchsia buds falling oft.—I have a few 
choice Fuchsias, which I keep ina window fad^ ton™ 

Sf’J 13 ® ootl us to® buds get near to opening out they 
Can a , ny ., 0 / y I 0Ur readcra inform me the reason 
and the remedy ? I give them plenty of attention and 
water and air as I think they require, but still there is 
something lacking; what is it ?—Student. 

a Geraniums in winter.—I have 

a three-light cold frame facing the south-west five 
ml tf south-west of London. Will someone kindly inform 
me if I can keep Geraniums in it throughout the winter 
n !',' 1 h'Ziit R * i° il r 1 have a 8mal1 room with not 
the’lfit ?^«. W K re 100,11,1 h,ve a nre - Which would 

I *wmT^!£S!i? for a ? aa11 eroenhouae.—How can 
I, with a greenhouse only, manage to have a constant 
succession of three or fbur plaShi in bloomTwlSi 
°m nta , fol H* 8e to l,r ing into the drawing-room ? It 
nmnt — W* Ni* flue ' but 1 llot understand its manage- 

dying -I have had two plants 


repottedfoVthetagKWTreteem*KS 

Jf'«S m 80 ^ U , on , 0 '.r >t wst4r monSL^oudoM 

^ ' aoot water toe cause of it dying? 

The other is in full bloom.— Subscriber. 


8980 .— -Wild garden in chalk pit.— I wish to torn 
a disused chalk pit into a sort qf wild garden, and should 
^5 8 T atefu l tor hints and information as to the trees, 
sSitlw’e.-M h w baCe0US pUnts which would b « niosl 

. leaves. -Will someone give me 

Jhhits of how to dry and treat Fern leaves and 
Gi-asses for a Fern screen, so that they will always retain 
C ° l0Ur ’ eVe “ if 8UbJectud 10 strong 

8062 . —Cauliflowers runnlngjto seed.— My Cauli¬ 
flowers make good, Arm heads till about 4 in. or 6 in. ln 
diameter, after which the heads open and spread and 
appear very much inclined to become seedy. Can anyone 
give me a few hints to improve their growth ?—T. C. 

8063. — Window plants.— I wish to cultivate some 
? arl y fl i > 'y erin § plants to follow Crocus and Tulips 
\Vou!d Ixia and Sparaxis or any variety of Iris flower 
early and well in a room in which a Are is only made 
once or twice a week ? Window faces south-east.-J. 8. 

8064. — Swede Turnips running: to seed.— l 
sowed a piece of ground last October with Swede 
Timiips and Mangold Wurtzel; many of them are 
™ ooing to seed already Can any one please tell me the 
cause, or give me any information thereon?— Anxious. 

„ “Hotbed. —-W ill anyone tell me how to make 

a b °to« d - and how to manage lt? How long does it re- 
SP r °P ertie s ) and when must it f e renewed? 
Any information as to not beds and cold frames would 
be acceptable.—N ovick. 

x erected a Fern com 

4 ft. high, 2 ft. wide, and 44 inches long. The aspect is 
south. Glass upon all sides and top. Can any one re¬ 
commend a good book upon management of same, treat- 
ing winter, drainage, (fee. ?— Den. 

8067 .—Annuals for spring: bedding?.—Will some¬ 
one give the names of any annuals that flower simulta¬ 
neously with Silene and Saponaria? Blue, yellow, or 
crimson are the colours required.—J. 8. * 

8083.—Pruning? and transplanting? trees.—Will 
someone please say what is the earliest possible date 
forest trees can be pruned without injury? also the 
earliest date for transplanting?— 8. F. ’ 

8069. —Hardy climbers.— I wish to know the proper 
time any method of pruning an outdoor Passion-flower 
which has this season made a large quantity of new 
growth.—J. 8. 

8070. — Begonia blooms falling?. — My Begonia 

blooms are dropping off before the seed vessels are 
matured. Ia there any means of preventing this?_ 

8071. — Best hardy Rosa—Will someone please 
mention the best hardy Rose suitable for a south wall- 
one that would give little trouble and be effective ?—-J. 8. 

8072. -How to strike Pinks.— Will someone kindly 
give me a few hints on this subject, as I want to pro¬ 
pagate a choice sort ?—Rochdale. 

8078.—Potting? Auriculas.— Is this the time to pot 
or plant out Auriculas from boxes where they were put 
outof seed-pan? asd pr^psr corapoaST-C. V 
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8074. — Stones In Peaches and Nectarines 
cracking.— Can anyone tell me what Is the reason of 
this f—B lue Danube. 

8075. —Artificial manure for Seakale.- What is 
the best artificial manure for Seakale where stable manure 
cannot be obtained ’—Subscriber. 

8076. —Red spider.—What is the best way to eradi¬ 
cate red spider from a greenhouse ?— Erin. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS. 


OroSB-bred fowls. —In answer to S. J. W., 
I would say that I consider a cross between a 
Spanish and a Houdan fowl to be a very good 
fowl for laying ; but uncertain in cold weather. 
Houdans, generally, are excellent layers, but also 
uncertain in winter. I should prefer a Spanish 
to a Houdan cock. Pure Spanish fowls seldom 
care to sit. I do not go in for pure breeds, but 
keep Bramahs and Dorkings (dark and lights). 
Houdans, and semi-Spanish.—J. B. W. 

Rearing: guinea-fowls.— In rearing we always lose 
a large number from gouty feet. Can any reader kindly 
suggest a remedy ?— J. M. Cardkll. 

Preserving egrgrs.—Will someone kindly give me a 
recipe for preserving eggs, and oblige.—G. TV 

Canker in the mouth.— Could anyone recommend 
a cure for the canker in the mouth of fowls.—J. M. 


Carrier pigeons.— In answer to “ A. E. 8.” with 
regard to keeping and flying pigeons, I should advise him 
to Keep Antwerp carriers, Hartley’s Btr&in is the best. At 
the same time it would be advisable for “A. E. 8.” to 
purchase a copy of a book entitled “ Carrier Pigeons,” by 
Mr. Hartley, Bexley Heath, which would give him all 
the information he requires. 


BEES. 

Bee-keeping. — Ignoramus .— I have just 
begun bee-keeping in bar-frames, and had two 
straw skeps. I drove the bees out of them into 
another straw skep, which I placed on the old 
floor-board; I then cut the old skep in two, and 
cut out the combs, fastening them into the bar- 
frames with tape. When I had put four or five 
combs into the bar-frames, I poured the bees 
on the top of the frames, and covered them with 
the rug. The bees still flying about, were again 
collected on the old floor-board, and being 
placed near the flight-board of the bar-frame 
hive, soon found their way in running up a cloth 
which I fixed to the flight board spread out in 
front of the hive. My bees are now busy draw¬ 
ing out comb foundation, which I inserted in 
some of the bar-frames, and with gentle feeding, 
will be ready for the winter. The comb I did 
not insert in the bar-frames, was either too 
old, or contained honey, which we are using.— 
H. T. 

Moving bees. —If “ Constant Reader ” has 
drive the bees, it is a fair price for them. Set 
the three stocks into one bar-frame hive and 
home at once before they begin to work, as new 
comb is easily shaken down. To prepare them 
for a twelve mile trip, close the entrance hole 
and rope the hive securely, I think they would 
be quite safe at three miles distance from their 
old stand. Feed at once and liberally.—P. P. G. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Elder wine.— C. E. B .—To every 3 galls, 
of water allow 1 peck of Elderberries; to every 
gallon of juice allow 3 lb. of sugar, | oz. of 
ground ginger, 6 cloves, 1 lb. of good Turkey 
raisins, J pint of brandy to every gallon of 
wine; to every 9 galls, of wine, 3 or 4 table¬ 
spoonfuls of fresh brewer’s yeast. Pour the 
water, quite boiling, on the Elderberries, which 
should be picked from the stalks, and let them 
stand covered for twenty-four hours ; then strain 
the whole through a sieve or bag, breaking the 
fruit to press all the juice from it. Measure 
the liquor, and to every gallon allow the above 
proportion of sugar. Boil the juice and sugar 
with the ginger, cloves, and raisins for one hour, 
skimming the liquor the whole time; let it stand 
until milk-warm, then put it into a clean, dry 
cask, with 3 or 4 tablespoonfuls of good, fresh 
yeast to every 9 galls, of wine. Let it ferment 
for about a fortnight, then add the brandy, 
bung up the cask, and let it stand some months 
before it is bottled, when it will be found excel¬ 
lent.—L. H., Edge Hill. 

Elder Flower wine.—Spring water three gallons, 
sugar 6 lb., chopped Raisins 8 lb. Boil these one hour, 


and when the liquor is cold put into It a quarter peck of 
Elder Flowers. The next day add the juice of three 
lemons and four tablespoonfuls of yeast. Cover over for 
two dayB, and to every gallon of wine add half a pint of 
brandy, cork for six months and then bottle.—A. F. 

Carnation Mary Morris. — This new 
variety sent us by Mr. Smythe, Drury Lane, is 
a very beautiful one, the flowers being large 
rosette-like and of a lovely rose-pink colour, a 
very distinct colour for a Carnation. It is said 
to be a good border sort. 

‘ I ‘LNNib.—The finest close growing evergreen 
± GRASS SEEDS for LAWNS, Is. per lb. GRASS 
SEEDS for all purposes and all soils; advice freely given. A 
nobleman's gardener writes: “ Knowing how difficult it is to 
obtain pure stocks of Grass seeds, even when price is a secon¬ 
dary consideration, I write to say the supply I obtained from 
you for our new terrace lawns has given great satisfaction. 
Although it was not sown till the middle of July, we now 
(October 18 of same year) have a nice close turf, oomposed of 
the finest dwarf permanent Grasses—quite free from weeds 
or objectionable kinds.’’ Another customer writes: “Please 
send me three bushels of the very best Lawn Grass Seeds, 
suitable for an exceedingly hot upland soil, without any mix¬ 
ture of Clover. The seed I have had of you has been the only 
kind which has been able to resist the influence of the Bun 
and drought upon my thin, gravelly soil." — RICHARD 
SMITH and CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Wor¬ 
cester. Established 1804. 

CITRONG PLANTS for succession of Veitchs 
W Autumn Giant and Snow's Winter White Cauliflower, 
Walcheren, Higham, Sipson Early, Edmonton Late, and 
Purple-sprouting Broccoli, 8d. 100, 4s. 6d. 1000; Celery, red 
and white, 6d. 100; Leeks, Giant, 6d. 100; Cabbage, early, 
late, and red pickling, Rosette and hardy green Cole- 
wort, Couve Tronchuda, green curled, Thousand-headed, 
and variegated Kale, Covent Garden Brussels Sprouts, 4d. 
100, 3s. 1000, 25s. 10,000 ; extra curled Parsley, Suge, Thyme, 
1 h. 20, 4s. 100; fine Globe Artichoke plants, 2s. 6d. doz., 
9s. Cd. 100; on rail.—EDWARD LEIGH, Wrotham Farm, 
Dunsfold, Godaiming. 

HA DEVONSHIRE FERNS, named varieties 

Cl*, for Is. 6<L, with separate cultural instructions for each 
sort, and particulars of the soil it grows best in, suitable for 
potsoroutdoorculture, Maiden-hair (Aspltnium trichomanes), 
black Maiden-hair (Asplenium Adiantum nigrum). Plants 
with good crowms and roots and instructions, Is. per dozen. 
All securely packed in strong box, poet free.—JAMES 
OGILVIE, Newton Tracey, Barnstaple. 

HUTTINGS! CUTTINGS!! CUTTINGS!!! 

Zonal Pelargoniums strike freely in open border; twelve 
of the grandest varieties in cultivation, Is. 6d. and 2s., free. 
BOURCHIER, Crosby, Liverpool. [3127 

pjARNATION (old Clove), strong cuttings Is. 
vJ per dozen. Wallflowers Blood-red, Harbinger, Ac., 
Snapdragon Tom Thumb, Canterbury Bells, Lobelia, Ac., all 
6<I per dozen, 2s. 6d. per 100, free.—W. A F. WHEEL 
WRIGHT, FloriBts, Oldswinford, Stourbridge. 

*70NAL PELARGONIUMS for pot culture, 

AJ Bix fine named varieties, 2s. 3d. Fuchsias, twelve fine- 
named varieties, 2s. 6d.. free.—W. A F. WHEELWRIGHT, 
Florists, OldBwinford, Stourbridge. 

pANSlES ! PANSIES ! PANSIES !-Show 

A varieties, 3s. per dozen; fancy varieties, 4s. per dozen; all 
good strong stuff true to name. Cuttings of the above, Is. 
per dozen, post free. Send for list.—W. A F. WHEEL 
WRIGHT, Florists, Oldswinford, Stourbridge. 

DHLOXES (Herbaceous); fine plants on rail, 
A 2s. 6d. per dozen ; Mons. Forest (carmine), 2b. per dozen. 
W. A F. WHEELWRIGHT, Florists, Oldswinford, Stour¬ 
bridge. 

ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. — Strong 

•u. Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn-flowering 
Anemone (see Ga&dknino Illustrated, September 4, 
1880) Is. each, post free.—GEORGE PHIPPEN. Victoria 
Nursery, Oxford Road. Reading. Established 1862. 

O TRA WBERRY PLANTS now ready, well 
fcJ rooted. Garibaldi, Paxton, Eleanor, 3s. 6<L ; Dr. Hogg, 
Gs. per 100. List.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kings- 
kerswell, Devon. 

■pOUR beautiful hardy white flowering plants 
A for 2b.. free, namely, Anemone japonica, 8axifmga Wal¬ 
lace!, Matricaria inodora, and Campanula.— W. STEVEN¬ 
SON, Smeeton, Kibworth, Leicestershire. [3104 

1 nfl CHRYSANTHEMUMS,fine named sorts, 

J*vv 50s. ; the plants are all bedded out: a bargain.— 
Apply to JAMES GRANT, Bridge Nursery, Barnes, 8.W. 

[3109 

HHEAP j CHEAP !— 100 fine herbaceous 
plants, 16s.; 200 Rudbeckia Newmani, 32s., or 16s. per 
100; Fheasant’s-eye Narcissus, Is. 6d. per 100, or 14s. per 
1000.—Apply, JAMES GRANT, Bridge Nursery, Barnes, 
S.W. [3lB 

HLLANTHUS, the Glory Pea of New Zealand, 

w Is. 4(L each; two, 2a ; Diplacus cali/omioa, dead gold 
coloured flowers, la each; two, la 6d. All post free.— F. 
BRIGHT, Hendon, Middlesex. 

■DVERGREEN VERONICAS, ornamental 

AJ dwarf blooming plants, grow rapidly, thrive in smoky 
towns, specially suitable for balconies, move safely, always 
beautiful; six Btrong plants to bloom in spring, la 3d., free. 
-JOHN R. FLOWER, Retford. 

HUTTINGS.—Viola Creamy Perfection (excel- 
V „ Pil rig (splendid white), Blue Bell, Holyrood, 

3a 8d. 100; twenty-four, Is. 3d.; pink pipings, 36, in five good 
varieties, with tree Carnation, 2s.; Carnation Old Clove 
(genuine), four, Is.; strong plant with tree Carnation. Is 6tL 
S1MCOX, 158, Severn Road, Cardiff. 

HUTTINGS of choice double and aingle.Zonal 

^ Pelargoniums put in during the present month make 
strong plants before winter. Twelve varieties of doubles 
(noticed in Gardening, July 1), 2s.; six extra choice varie¬ 
ties, la 6d.; twelve choice single varieties. Is. 6d.: all true 
to name. Post free for cash with order.—W. MAYO, Florist, 
&c., Perry Barr, Birmingham. [3139 

T C. STEVENS’ HORTICULTURAL. 

W • SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Bales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application, or poet free. 


and colour of the Gras* Price in tine. Is., 2s 6d. ‘ 

in kegs, 10s., 19s., and 36s. each. ’ “** 

^a^jaKssiassst 

quality of vegetables, flavour of fruits, andWhteniniV. 
colour and increasing the size of flowers, his 
invaluable to exhibitors and others whose aim is to • 

is always of the Bame strength, oertain and sale in 
tiona, and is applied with but little time or labour hife 

GARDENER’S INSECTICIDE for destroy^ 

vl and preventing all the various Insects, Blights, an! Id \- 
dews infesting plants and trees, la la easily applied either i* 
dipping, syringing, sponging, or as a winter droning dc*, 
not require cleansing off with water; will not stain or injut 
any more than plain water the most delicate flow, fruits 
foliage, or root; gives the foliage a bright, clean, healiij 
appearance, and promotes the growth of the plant. In -m 
Is. 6d., 3s., as. 6d_, 10 b. each; and in kegs, 281ha,2k ;KV 

W A9a ■ 112 lbs., 84s. each. 

ORM DESTROYER for eradicating every 

kind of worm from the roots of large specimen platU. 
pots, lawns, etc. It is easily and cheaply applied, and 
not harm the moBt delicate plant. In bottles, lx, h. id, 
7s., 12 r. 6d. each. 

HORRY. SOPER, FOWLER, & Co. (Limited*, 

v Bole Manufacturers. Offices and 8how Booms: FUSS- 
BURY STREET, E.C. Manufactory and Bonded ToUca 
Stores: SHAD THAMES. LONDON. 8.E. 


DAI NT. — Large Quantity for sale Byecialiy 
A prepared for Horticultural buildings, greenhouse, 
Ac., 2\A. per lb., all colours; improved zinc whits psint,4ji 
lb. ; white lead, 23s. cwt,; fine oak varnish, 7s gallon;ash- 
A. LEETE A Co.. Paint Manufacturers, 129. London BiL, Si 

VIRGIN CORK FOR FERNERIES AND 

V CONSERVATORIES.—The cheapest and beii :,w 
in London.—GEORGE LOCKYER A 00., 13. High Sent 
Bloomsbury, W.C._ 


TTIRGIN CORK.—Handsome Pieces, lightest, 

V therefore cheapest; 112 lb., 18s. 6d.,; 56 In., 11s. frl 
88 lb., 6a. 6d.—WATSON A SCULL, 90. Lower flaw 
Street, London, E.C. 


GREENHOUSES FOR THE MHLION.- 

vJ Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 ft. by 7 it, 
Conservatory, 12 ft. by 8 fit, £8. Vinery, 20 ft, £7. Tram 
Fixtures. Drawings, 3d. — Yorkshire Horticultural b(.*b 
Windhill, Shipley. tW 


on non PARilOTS imported annually - ; 

OvjvUU beautiful African grey, with ennuen tsr 
sent to any address, package included, for 15a H not sti 
factory on receipt money returned. A host of other sui 
Beautiful Singing Canaries, small foreign bird*, pet 3 m 
keys. Tortoises, Peacocks’ feathers, 5000 Parrot csges. u 
fresh arrivals daily. The Grey Parrot—the Thirty 0u& 
Bird—that took the two first prizes at the Surrey hbw 
1878 and 1881, was purchased from me a young hrt 
WILLIAM CROSS, largest importei in the world, Lm 
pooh____ 


Picturesque Rock Gardena, 

FERNERIES, WATERFALLS, LAKES, and K0C5 
PONDS and STREAMS DESIGNED and TORMED 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL ROCK; also CONCBETl 
effectually by PULHAM A SON. BBOXBOURNL, *bu M 
executed over 800 works in England, Scotland, Ireland, m 
W ales; in several counties now doing. , 

TUFA, SPAR, OOLITE, SAND, and UMEST03 
ROCK at our depots, BROXBOURNR, Tottenham, a 
Brixton, or in truck loads from the quarry. , T 
PULHAM’S BALL VALVE, for outlets of LAS? 
PONDS, STREAMS, RESERVOIRS, Ac., is meets** 
and effective. Cannot get oflt of order. No lrtmtoro* 
TENNIS COURTS or FLOORS formed in PCLHM® 
PERMANENT GRAVEL, also GARDKST and TEBjmh 
WALKS, For ecour ts, Greenhouses, STABLE JOJOBA J 

also in Granite, marble, and spar-faced coi 

CRETE, intensely hard. Durability guaranteed. 

_ All particulars sent on receipt of 6 stam pa_.. 

' Amateur's Hot- Water Apparatus . 
A CME Slow Combustion Boiler, uipa, « 
Jo. all fittings complete, ready for erectfcn. mm »* 
Independent Slow Combustion Star Boflers from 
Illustrated Lists free. . .. a _ 

CHA8. P. KINNELL A GO., SL Bsnfcflds, gj^ 


Dutch Bulba.- Sales every Monday, coo 

■MESSRS. PROTHlfkoE? <?*M0RJRIS «j 
111 8KLL by AUCTION, at the Mart Tokvnbou*" 
City, E.C., every Monday, commencing Augnrt 21, _ 

ing in December, extensive consignments of tutt-ca* “j 
ciuths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, and other bulbs from a 

Catalogues at the Mart, and 8, New Broad 8treet, LC_ 


NTORTI 
Vi Anerl 


SURREY DISTRICT 

— Anerley, S.E.-Wanted, a good practical 
take charge of boys who work in the garden, sm 
sponsible for the proper cultivation of the same; , 

per week, with prospect of increase; age, betwen 
and forty. The person appointed will have to P\ e ^ 
of his time to the sernce of the schooL APi^^ 
to be made only on printed forms, which may bo 
from ' * ' A 1 


oases wiu nave nue nonoe wnen so n 

HOWARD J. CHALDKOOTT, Clerk to the Borftt- 
North End, Oroydon. August 4,1881 —- 

\A/ AN lKD, situation os maid to one c»r ti 

ladies ; three yean’ good character ran ** P, 
age, thirty years.-Address, M. MORRIS, The Bun* 
Romsey, Hants._ . 


"HARK BRAHMAS, pure bred, Pallet? W 

Vf tifully pencilled, Aprilhatched. 5a ewA; « 
and one cockerel for 30a—Mrs. CURTOIS, Broth rt 
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SPECIALLY CHEAP : GLASS 

Caws, is. each eatru. allowed for wfcn rrtwws. 
Price 9s. fld., P ri c**B.6d, ^ 

884 squares, 94 hy 64 961 squares8jhyR 

(in one case). (in one CM* 

Bmi Oualitm. Btst Ow* 

Price 9a 6±, 900 squares, 8 by 6. 

Other sizes quoted for OD application 

HEHBY WAIFWMGHT. Glaus and lM 
Alfred Street, Boer Lane, " 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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The New Patent Overspun India-rubber Seamless and Pleatless 

C3--A. 3zL H> HU UST HOSE. 

Unequalled for Lightness, Pliability, 

Str ength, and Cheapne ss. 

This Hose can be obtained from all Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Ironmongers, &c. 

Responsible Agents required in every town for the sale of this Hose. Liberal terms will be given. 

MANUFACTORY— The Irwell India-rubber and Gutta-percha Works, Salford, Manchester. 

WAREHOUSES— 

6, BUlUer Strut, London, E.C., and Royal Victoria and Albert Docks <Central Station/, R. Liverpool, l. Strand Street. Glasgow, 9.1, West Regent Street. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Baltic Buildings, Quay Side. Birmingham, Town Hall Chambers, Neio Street. Cardiff, lOi, Bute Road. 

Swansea, 101, Oxford Street. 

REGISTERED OFFICE—6, Billiter Street, London, E.C. 

Sole Licensees: The Irwell India-rubber and Gutta-percha Works, Limited. Works: Salford, Manchester, 

Registered Office—6, BlUlter Street, London, E.C. All communications to be addressed to the ComDany. 




GARDEN REQUISITES, 

As supplied to the Royal Gardens. J 

fJOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, la. 6d. per 

y fuck; 10 for 13a. ; 15 for 18a. ; 30 for 30s., all sacks in¬ 
clude,! Truck (loose), 33s. ; Selected Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s. 

; 5 for 22«. fid. ; Black Fibrous Peat, 4s. 6d. per Back 
5 for 20s.; sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand, Is. 6d. per 
busheL Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf-mould, and Peat-mould, 
each at 1a per bushel. Manures of all kinds. Fresh Sphag¬ 
num. Garden Sticks and Labels. Russia Mats, Sic. Tobacco 
Cloth and Paper, best in the market; Cloth, 8d. per lb.; S] 
ci&litd Paper, imj-- ’ *- * " — 


nroaa street, K.«. (turning by Gow’s, 
minute from Broa d Street Railway Station. 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 

By Chubb's Patent Process, as supplied to all the Royal 
bar dt-us and Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful at all 
seasons. Invaluable for Potting, Plunging, Forcing, Fern- 
wiet, Strawberries, Bedding-out Plants, Ac. Destroys all 
elugB and insects. July 1,1882. 

In consequence of the great scarcity of Husks and 
rnormous Continental demand for our “ Refuse,” we 
»re compelled from this date to advance prices as 
follows, and only orders accompanied by remittance 
»ill teceive attention (in rotation). We also And it 
j.trceajary to caution purchasers to beware of spurious 
imitations, and buy the genuine Refuse direct. Sacks, Is. 6d. 
each ; 10 socks, 13s. ; 15 sacks, 18s. ; 20 sacks, 23s. ; 30 sackH, 
(all sacks included); truck load, free on rail, £2. 
Limited quantities of P.M. special quality grauulated, in 
sacks only, 2a 6<L each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for potting 
and iiae in conservatory. Terms, strictly cash with order. 
To obtain the genuine article, buy direct from the manufac¬ 
turers, CHUBB, ROUND Si CO., Fibre Works, West Ferry 
Road. Mill wall, Londou, E. 


HARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nHt Fibre 

y Refuse, 4d. per bushel, 100 for 25s.; truck (loose). 40s. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6<L per sack. 5 sacks 25s., 
Backs 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per sack, 5 sacks 22s.. 
jacks 4d. each. Coarse Bilver Sand—Is. 9<L pqr bushel. 15s. half 
ton, 2$a per ton ; in 2 bushel bags, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
U*ni, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel. Sphagnum 
Moss, 8s. 6d. per sack. Manures, Garden 8ticks, Virgin 
Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats, Ac. Write for free 
Pttce List, H. O. SMYTH, 17a, Coal Yard, Drury Lane (late 
of Castle 8treet. Long Acre). 


Tor beautiful Flowers and Plants 

Use J. Hagarty's Celebrated 

GARDEN REQUISITES 

AT REDUCED PRICE8. 

fJOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-bushel bag, 

y Is. 3<L ; 30 tor 30b., bags included; truck (loose), 35s. • Selec¬ 
ted Orchid Peat, 5s. fid. per sack, 5 for 25s.; Best Brown 
Fibrous Peat, 5s. per sack. 5 for 22s. 6<L ; Black Fibrous 
Brat, 4a. fid. per sack, 5 for 20 b., sacks 4d. each; Coarse Silver 
band, 1a fid. per bushel ; Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, 
wid Peat Mould, Is. per bushel. Manures of all kinds; 
tosh Sphagnum, Garden Sticks and Labels, Russia Mata, 
«c Tobacco Cloth and Paper. The best imported. Cloth, 
8d. per lb.; Speciality Paper, lOd. per lb. Write for Price 
L'*t—J. HAGARTY, Garden Requisite Stores, Union 
l hambers, Wormwood Street, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


-An Mrtl borttenltnnl ne»«paner."—Canon Hon, Cauntan "Tho beat garden¬ 
ia* paper #ni pabliehed in tu*l*nd or my other country.”—Prr«j» Hikdunom, 
.V,» York. "The Uibm* le the beet orcamted and moat lntereetin* Journal of Ite 
kind that eiieU.”— J. Limdoi, BraittU. “ That excellent periodical. The U**o**."— 
froftEEor Own, BriiltA Mutrum. “la decidedly auperior to any of the older 
Journal! of tie eome kind.”—C haulm Moo*a, Botanic Harder*, Sp.tmry, N.S. tV. 
" In praise of Ite merit 1 think 1 coaid my anythin*, however etron*, if 1 knew bow 
to eay it rightly.*—Rur—“ - *—*— 


Weekly, 4d. 


Monthly, Is. 6d. 


THE GARDEN 

Of last week contains a Coloured Plate of 

CLEMATIS SIEBOLDI AND JACKMANI. 

And the following Articles, Notes, and Illustrations 
Melon disease 


UENYN’S unrivalled TOBACCO CLOTH and 

" PAPER.—Paper, 7d.per lb.. 14 lbs, 8s.; Cloth, 8d. per lb., 
Bibs., 9s.; Roll j<aper, 9<L per lb.-J. DENYN, 73, Rendle- 
sham Road, Clapton._ 

flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best quality 

y 4 bushel bag. Is. 4d.; 15 bags. 14s. • 30 bags, 25s. ; truck 
lo ad, 33a Garde n requisites.—A. FOULON, 32. St Maty Axe 

fjONCENTEATED TOWN MANURE, con- 

taining 8 per cent, ammonia, equal to 35 per oent. sul- 
I hate of ammonia. Delivered at Warrington Stations in bags 
of 2 cwt. each, at £7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, 
Town Hall, Warrington._ 

pHARCOAL, finely powdered, invaluable for 
y lawns and old gardens ; prevents clubbing in Cabbages. 
Price 25s. per ton, in bags, at Warrington Stations, or 2s. 6d. 


per 2 cwt. __ 

Warrington. 


. per ton, in bags, 
i. bag.—Apply, Inspector 


ions, or 2s. 6d. 
uisances, Town Hall, 


Achillea fllipendulina 
Acis autumn alia 
Alx-les Bains, Savoie 
Annuals, when to sow 138 
Ampelopsis Veitchi 
Anthurium Andreanum 
Arboriculture, oi-nameiital 
Aristolochias 
Beds, too small 
Bomareas 
Bomareas in flower 
Bonapnrtea juncea 
Bougainvillea glabra 
Brambles 

Campanula fragilis 
Chou de Burgbley 
Clematis Jackmanl 
Clematis lanuginosa 
Clematis Sieboldi 
Clianthus Dampieri 
Clove G. de Nancy 
Campanula nobllis 
Campanula pulla.. 

Collet ia ferox 
Colutea arborescens 
Conif ers from cuttings 
Crataigus, the 
Delphiniums, late 
Francoas 

Foxglove, malformed 
Ferns 

Fig Negro Largo 
Fruit trees, manuring 
Garden walks 
Gardenias 
Gesnera tubiflora 
Getneras 

Geum, the scarlet 
Gladiolus, A. Barron 
Gladiolus cardinolis 
Gladiolus purpureo-aora. 
Godetia Satin Rose 
Gooseberries 
Habenaria ciliaria 
Ueliamphora nutans 
Honeysuckle 
Hyacinth, Cape 
Insecticide, economical 
Ionopbis utricularioides 
Iponnca Horsfall mi 
Lastrea mont. coronans 
Lathyrus odoratus 
Ligustrum japonicum 
Lavender 
Lilium Leichtlini 
Lilium testae*um 
Lilium anratum 
Lilium auratum, dwarf 
Lysimachia Nummularia 
Lychnis llos-cuculi 
Lychnis, the old scarlet 
Magnolia macropbylla 
Masdevollia Davisl 


POULTRY WIRE NETTING, Galvanised, 

can be obtained at exceptionally low prices from 
FRANCIS MORTON & CO. (Limited), 1, Delahay Street, 
Westminster. Price Lists on application. 

DIMMEL’S NEW SEASON PERFUMES, ex- 

tracted direct from flowers with his patent Myrogene.— 
White Heliotrope, White Pink, White Lilac, 

Mslvotta, Rose^ Laurel,, Wallflower ..Sweet Pea, 

and 9, Boulevard 


All from 2 b. 6<L-ETJGENKRIMMEL,' 128, 


Regent Street; and 24, Coinhill, London 
Capucines, Paris. 
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Melons in G-in. pots 
Melons, Water 
Mormodes lcntiginosa 
Myosotis dissitillora 
Notes from France 
Odontoglos. bictonense 
Oranges in pots 
Orchids at Chatsworth 
Orchids, Mr. Gaskell's 
Poeonies, tree 
Pansy Lady Kintore 
Park, Paddington 
Park, Wanstead 
Pea, Mummy 
Peas, Everlasting 
Peach, Amsden 
Peach culture 
Peas, Everlasting 
Pentstemons 
Petunia Mrs. Dunnett 
Phalamopsis violacea 
Pine apples, Florida 
Plants, economic 
Plants for baskets 
Plants, hardy, notes on 
Plants, herbaceous 
Plants without earth 
Plants, useless 
Polypodium vulgare 
Pontederla crassipes 
Potatoes in the north 
Potatoes, the best 
Primroses. Evening 
Propagating 
Pyrethrums, double 
Pyrola rotundifolia 
Root, encroaching 
Roses of 1882 
Royal Hort Garden 
Rudbeckia hirta 
Sambucus heterophylla 
Saxifraga Wallacei 
Saxifraga granulata 
Scutellaria orientalis 
Scolopendrium vulgare 
Seed sowing 
Sempervivums 
Senecio japonicus 
Spider, red 
Spinach 

Spruce, the Hemlock 
Strawberries, planting 
Surface stirring 
Thorns, select 
Tillandsia Linden! 
Tomatoes too coarse 
Toxicophltea Thunbergi 
Tropteolums 
Turnips 
Vines, bug on 
Violas, three distinct 
Walnut, the black 


New Volumes in Weale’s Series 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE ART OF GRAFTING AND BUDDING. 

By CHARLES BALTET. Translated from the French. 
With upwards of ISO Illustrations. 12mo, 2s. C<L, cloth, 
post free. 

GARDEN RECEIPTS. Edited by CHARLES W. 

QUIN. 12mo, Is. 6d., post free. 

COTTAGE GARDENING: or Flowers, Fruits, 
and Vegetables for Small Gardens. By E. HOBDAY. 
12ino, Is. 6d., post free. 

CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO., 7, Stationer's Hall Court, 
Londou, K.C. 


T OOK to your Window Plants.—A handy book 

J—I on Window Gardening, by H. O. 8tewart, F.R.C.8., Trea¬ 
surer to North Saint Marylebone Flower Show Committee. 
3rd edition. "It ia an excellent book. We recommend pro¬ 
moters of window gardening to distribute copies among their 
poorer neighbours. "—Gardener's Magazine." —BARRETT & 
BON, 6, Church Street, N.W. Price 3d., per post, 3Jd. 


HARDENING GUIDE, by HOOPER.-Finest 

VJ work in our language for the gnidanoe of the amateur 
With it he may learn all he requires to know of flower, vege¬ 
table, and fruit. Cloth, 284 pages, 600 illustrations, 2a. fid. 
^M)st free t 2s. lid.), of HOOPER & CO., Covent Gai 


xruv, 28. lid.), of HOOPER & CO., Covent Garden, 
, and Booksellers. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR ENGLISH GAR- 

a 1 DENS. With numerous fine illustrations. Price 7s. fid., 
post free 8s.—T he Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.O 


"DOSES, PANSIES, VIOLETS.-Rosebuds for 

J-b budding, best named varieties, 1 b. 2d. doz. ; finest 
named show and fancy Pansies, 3s. 6cL doz. ; Violas Admira¬ 
tion, Acme, Freedom, Mulberry, Vestal, Grievei, Golden 
Perpetual, Waverley, Trojan, Attraction, Blue King, Lila- 
cina, the twelve 2s. ; 8weet Violets New York, De Parme, 
Double Red Russian, three best doubles, 3s. 6d. doz.; Sin- 
"U“ Victoria Regina, White Czar, 2a. doz.; Giant Polyan- ' 
thus, Is. fid. doz., all free ; catalogue.—Mr. R. W. BEACHKY, 
Fluder Flower Gardens, Kingskerswell, Devonshire. 


THE GARDEN, with a fine Coloured Plate each week, 
4d.; Monthly Parts, Is. 6d.—Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. _ 


PUCHSIAS, strong plants, not scraps, fi 

X named show, 2s. 6d. dozen ; six grand new with 1 


finest 

__ Lizzie 

Vidler, 2s. 6<L ; Edelweiss, best new “double white, Is. 6d. ; 

Salvias, six fine varieties, 2s. ; Geraniums, splendid sorts, 4s. 
dozen • six new Geraniums, 5e. ; Cinerarias, Calceolarias, _ , 
finest strains, Is. fid. dozen ; two doubloPrimulas, Is. 4d.; HydrangMS in autu 

nsnsfc SrffSs" I 

Flower Gardens, Kingskerswell, Devonshire. Lantanas, propagating.. 2P8 


Allotment gardening 
American blight.. 291-298 

Ampelopsis Veitchi .. 290 

Azaleas.290 

Balsams.292 

Beauty of Hebron Potato 298 
Bee-keeping .. .. 300 

Bees, moving .. .. 300 

Bt-rry-bearing trees .. 297 

Bulbs .292 

Camellias, repotting .. 290 
Carrier pigeons .. .. 300 

Castor-oil plant as a fly- 

killer .289 

Caucasian Lily .. .. 295 

Celery .293 

Chrysanthemums .. 292 

Climbers.292 

Coleuses.292 

Coreopsis lanceolata .. 296 
Corn Marigold .. .. 290 

Cotoneasters .. .. 297 

Cropping vegetables .. 297 
Cross-bred fowls.. .. 300 

Cucumbers .. .. 293 

Cyclamens.292 

Cytisus racemosus .. 289 

Elder wine.300 

Ferns .292 

Fruit growing .. .. 293 

Fruit growing made easy 294 
Fruit planting .. 293 

Fruit pruning .. .. 293 

Fruit trees in pots .. 294 

Garden hedges .. 297 

Geraniums, Ivy-leaf .. 290 
Greeuhouso annuals .. 289 
Greenhouse, removing.. 298 

Hardy flowers .. .. 295 

Hardy fruit .. .. 293 

Herbs .293 

Herbs, drying .. 298 

Hydrangeas in autumn 296 
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Lilies, growing in pots 
Making a shrubbery 
Manure for Violets 
Melons 
Mignonette 
Mignonette, sowing 
Musk culture 
Onions 

Onions, autumn-sown 
Onions, winter .. 

Orange tree, scale on 
Orchards, weedy.. 

Pansies 

Pansies, beds of.. 

Peas, culture of 
Pears, gathering 
Pelargoniums 
Pelargoniums, repotting 
Petuuias for windows .. 
Plantains on lawns .. 
Plants for rooms 
Plum, Denyer's Victoria 294 

Potatoes.' 

Pyruses. 

Rose, Devoniensis 
Rose hedge 

Roses . 

Roses at Christmas 
Roses, Bauksiau . 

Roses, deformed.. 

Scale on Orange trees .. 
Scarlet Windflower .. z»> 
Strawberries, unfruitful 294 

Thoms .297 

Tomatoes.293 

Tuberous Begonias .. 289 
Tulip tree, flowers of .. 290 

Turnips.293 

Vegetable Marrows .. 293 
Verbena, Lemon-scented 290 
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Vines 
Vines in pots 
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W. M. OROWE 

Toga to offer in quantity Zonal Geraniums, Fuchsias, Cycla- 
nu-n. Coleus, Gloxinias, Ferns, Gardenias, Stephanotis, Chry- 
etuiihemums. Ac., and a large and general stock of stare and 
gnu nhouse plants. Descriptive catalogue free. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS —Splendid mixed varieties from 
my celebrated strain, 3s. 6<L doz. by post; 5s. doz. in pots. 
See catalogue. 

FOLIAGE GERANIUMS.—Twelve best gold and silver 
icolor varieties, 5s.; 12 golden bronze, 4s. See catalogue. 
SALVIAS.—Mons. Issanchon (white), 9d.; Rutilans (ma¬ 
genta), 6d.; Splendens Bruuuti (dork scarlet) 6d. ; Betheli 
(rose), 6<L These are fine for autumn flowering ; also Patens 
deep bine), (kL See catalogue. 

IVY-LEAF GERANIUMS.—Twelve fine varieties, 4s.; 12 
new varieties, 6a. and 9s. These beautiful plants are unsur¬ 
passed for hanging baskets, vases, Ac. See catalogue. 

PALMS.—Twelve fine varieties, in pots or by poet, 6s. For 
names of these now popular plants, m large and small sizes, 
see catalogue. 

W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 

10,000 PERNS. 10,000 

TWELVE best Stove and Greenhouse Ferns, 

-L including Pteris in variety, Lomaria gibba, Adianturns, 
Ac., 4s. dozen, 30s. per 100. Strong plants by post or in pots. 
An enormous stock of these, as also in larger sizes. 8ee cata- 
logue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 


3000 EXHIBITION FUCHSIAS. 3000 
•"TWELVE splendid single varieties, 2s. 6d.; 

X twelve new single varieties, including Abd-el-Kader, M. 
Dufanre. Amelie Botteri, Ao., 5s.; twelve splendid double 
varieties, including Miss Lizzie Vidler, 3s. ; twelve new dou¬ 
ble varieties, including Talma, Paris-Murcie, Reine des F6es, 
Ac . 5«. See catalogue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, 
Upton, Essex._-__ 


6000 ZONAL GERANIUMS 6000 

FOR POT CULTURE. 

TWELVE grand new single varieties of 1881, 

X Denny’s, Lemoine’s, and Pearson s best, 12s. Twelve 

K and new tingle varieties of 1880, Pearson s, Lemoine’s, and 
enny's best, Loander, Ivanhoe, Atala, Niobe, Adolphe 
Creinfeux, Jules Favre, Ac., 6s. Twelve splendid older sm- 

t le varieties, Olive Carr, Titiens, Louis. Mrs. Wright, Ac., 
s. 6d.; fifty oil different, containing the cream of all the 
raisers, 13s. Twelve new double varieties of 1881, Denny's, 
Lemoine's, Ac., 9s. Six grand new double varieties of Le- 
inoine’s 1880 set, Chancellor Faidherbe, Denfort Rochereau, 
.Sergeant Hoff, Ac., 3s. 6d. Twelve splendid double varieties 
selected from Lemoine’s grand 1877 set, 4s. Fifty grand 
double varieties, containing the cream of all raisers, Crcesus, 
Ed. About, Ernest Lauth/M. L. Barthdre, Emilie Girardin, 
Ac , 14s.; Madame Thibaut, well known, 2s. 6<L doz. Strong 
plants in pots or by post. Descriptive catalogue free on ap¬ 
pli cation. ^ CR0WE| Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 

3000 GLOXINIAS. 8000 

QPLENDID plants now full of flower-buds, 

O from the finest procurable Btrains of erect and drooping 
varieties, fully equal to named sorts at three times the price ; 
6*. and 9s. dozen; good plants by poet 2s. 6d. dozen. 8ee 
catalogue —W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 


6000 CYCLAMEN PERSICUM. 6000 

A LL from the finest procurable strains ; good 
xl plants by post 2s. 6d. dozen ; larger in pots, 3s. 6a. and 
5s. dozen ; extra large, 10s. dozen. Now is the time to pot 
these on to make grand flowering stuff for flowering the 
coming season.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, 
Essex, * ___. 

8000 Winter-flowering Carnations. 8000 
TWELVE well-rooted plants in six best varie- 

X ties by post 4s. ; per 100, S»s. ; larger in pots. 5s. dozen ; 
35s. perlOO. nee catalogue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nur¬ 
sery, Upton, Essex.___ 


Specialities ! Specialities 11 

THE following will all be found to be thoroughly 
X good and should be in every collection 
SINGLE GERANIUMS.—Joyful, Silvio, Jeanne d’Arc, 
Jealousy, Guinea, Evening Star, Hennr Jacoby, 6d. each; 
Prima Donna (Denny. 1881), pure white, la.; White Vesuvius, 
good for winter, 3s. 6d. doz. 

DOUBLE GERANIUMS.—Madame Baltet, La Nyraphe, 
Madame Thiers, Louis Buchner, Louis Boutard. Cassuner 
Perier, E. V. Raapail, Charles Hovey. Gelein Louvagie, 6d. 
each : Henri Cannell (1880), Is. 3d. ; W. E. Gladstone (1880), 
Is. The twenty varieties for lQx 6d. 

SINGLE FUCHSIAS— Ethel, 8d.: Monarch.4d.; Ereota 
vou Novelty. 8<L ; Polyhymnia, 6d. ; Magnum Bonum (1881), 
9d.; President (1881), 9d; Desideratum, 8«I 
DOUBLE FUCHSIAS. — Lizzie Vidler. 6d. ; Depute 
Berlet (1881). Is.; Joseph Rosain (1881), 1$. The ten varieties, 
5s. 6«i Strong planU m pots or by post. Descriptive cata¬ 
logue free on application. - < 

W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nurseiy, Upton, Essex. 


NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots. 

Seller's selection, 30s. per dozen. Purchaser’s ditto, 36s. J 
The above comprise all the best English and French raised 
Hybrid Perpetual*, Perpetual Polyantha, Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
and Perpetual Moss. 

Roees of 1881 

Of above-named olasses, IBs. to 24s. per dozen, In pots. 

Choice Roses. 

Tea-soented, Hybrid Tea, Noisette, China, and Bourbon, 
18s. to 24s. per dozen; strong plants, in pots. 

Descriptive List on application. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

NURSERYMEN AND SEED MERCHANTS, 

WORCESTER, 


DUTCH BULBS. 

CHEAPEST and FINEST ever imported. 

\J Special collections. Catalogues post free Op application. 

J. F JANSEN, Sole Agent, 16, w*- Lane l Great Tower 
Street. London, E.C. P.% Ortqr t > ao ompaii orders. 


DANIELS’ CHOICE SEEDS 

For Present Sowing. 

roar or carriage ran at prices quoted. 


DANIELS’ DEFIANCE CABBAGE.—The most magnifi¬ 
cent variety ever sent out, weight 12 lb. to 15 lb., re¬ 
markably early, short-legged, and oompact. and Of the 
most delicious Marrow flavour. Should be in every 
garden. a d. 

Per pkt. Is. 6d., per os. 3 6 

Prom Rev. E. P. CAMBRIDGE, WarmWell Rectory. 

“July2L 

" Daniels’ Defiance Cabbage has turned out tbs finest and 
most delicate flavoured I have ever eaten.” 

ONION, Daniels’ Golden Rooca, magnificent variety, a d 
equal to the finest imported Onions, 

per pkt.. 

„ Daniels’ Giant Roooa (trim), splendid variety, 
frequently weighing 2 lba. to 3 lbs. each, 
per oz. 

„ Large Red Tripoli .. 

„ „ White „ 

,, White Lisbon .. .. 

„ „ Spanish 

_ New Queen. 

LETTUOE, Black-seed Bath Cos .. 

„ Wheeler’B Tom Thumb.. 

„ Hardy Hammersmith .. 

PAR SLE Y, Daniels’ Queen .. 

TURNIP, Daniels’ Improved Snowball 


1 6 


per pkt. 1 
per oa 0 


Special quotation! for larger quantities on application. 


DANIELS BROS,, 

Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, Norwich. 

KINGS 

HOME-GROWN SEEDS FOR 
PRESENT SOWING. 

POST FREE. 

MR. HENRY CLIMPSON writes: “ I took First Prize st 
Eastbourne Show for three Champion Cabbages grown from 
your seed. Weight of largest, 28 lbs.; second, 261 lba ; third, 
234 lbs. ; total weight of three Cabbages, 78 lbs. 

King's Champion Cabbage, the earliest, largest, and best, 
Is. per ounce, 6iL per packet. 

Giant Rocca Onion, improved stock, finest and best, lQd. 
per ounce, (kL per packet. 

King’s Winter Cos Lettuce, the best in cultivation, 6d. and 
Is. per packet. 

lung s Snowball Turnip, very quick growing, and white as 
snow, 4d. per ounce. 

China Rose Radish, splendid for winter use, 6d. per ounce. 

A U seeds post free. 

JOHN K. KING, Seed Grower, Ooggeahall, Essex. 

SPECIAL OFFER OF FERNS. 

TXAVING a splendid stock, we offer 100 Stove 

XL and Greenhouse Ferns and Selaginellas in 50 species 
and varieties, nice healthy plants, for 42s.; 50. in 50 varieties, 
25s. ; 50, in 25 varieties, 21s.; 25 for 10s. 6tL ; 12 for 4a. or 6s. 
Special trade list on application. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE, WEAR MANCHESTER. 

W. H. SMITH. 

QTRAWBERRY Marshal McMahon, one of 

the best in cultivation ; President, a first-class kind; 
Elton Pine, a very fine late variety ; and Princess Helena, 
four excellent kinds for succession, all la. 3d. dozen, 6s. 100. 

HUTTINGS ROOT FREELY NOW.-24 cut- 

tingB of various choice plants, Is ; named. Is. 2d.: 12 
choice mixed plants for greenhouse, window, or garden, 
s. 2d., all free. 

__W. II. SMITH, Framingham, Norwich. 

Guttings I Guttings I I 

THIS is the best month for striking. Amateurs 
X have now an opportunity of securing good collections at 
nominal prices. All post free, in good condition, packed in 
damp moss. 

s. d. 

12 Zonal Geraniums, in 12 superb named sorts .. ..10 

12 Double Geraniums, in 12 best named kinds. These 

varieties are most useful for cutting, Ac.10 

12 Bronze Geraniums, splendid varieties, named.. ..13 

12 Scented-leaved Geraniums. 12 named varieties. 8plendid, 

bo useful for bouquets, Ac.16 

12 Heliotropes, excellent named kinds .0 9 

12 Fuchsias, single and double, the best.0 8 

25 ,, „ „ 25 varieties.10 

12 Double Petunias, separate kinds, unnam ed .. .. 0 9 

4 Greenhouse Mosses, pretty kinds.. ..08 

12 Coleus, 12 superb varieties, the best .10 

25 „ 25 varieties.16 

All the above may be relied on as being exoellent varieties, 
true to name, and good value for money. 

RYDBR & SON, Sale, Manchester. 

THE PRIMROSE FAMILY. " 

THE following are from the finest strains, nice 

X little seedling plants, and post free, at Is. per doz.. 
Is. 9d. per 25, 6s. per 100. Plant now in borders, and next 
spring a fine display will be Been when other flowers are 
scarce. POLYANTHUS, from the best varieties; PRIM¬ 
ROSES, in various colours, mixed; OXLIPS, the Belvoir 
Castle vain.: COWSLIPS, choice mixed. All these are the 
improved florist's kinds, and are very choice and good : stock 
limited.—RYDER A SON, Sale, Manchester. 


Ferns 1 Ferns! I Beautiful Ferns ill 
THE CELEBRATED DEVONSHIRE FERN 

J- PACKET, containing twenty of these most beautiful 
plants, many varieties, named --- 


table decoration, Ac., together with full printed cultu 
directions and ample instructions for making rockeries end 
Wardian and other Fern cases. Price Is. 3d., free. ENGLISH 
MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS (Asplenium Adiantum-ninumi 
healthy plants, 9<L per dozen, free. 100 large anotted recta! 
5s. 6d., not to include carriage.—J. SEWARD, Femist. Bam 
staple. [ 3 D} 


FEBNS A SPECIALITY. 

Special List (August, 1882), now ready. 

TiiE LARGEST STOCK, in the greatest Hum- 

X bar of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and green, 
house cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and other 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send for shove list 
before buying elsewhere. Poet free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


Cloves. WHITE FLOWERS! Cloves 
"lUTRS. SINKINSl Mrs. Sinking! Mrs. Sinking! 
X»A —A continuous supply for six months without the 
slighest protection; blooms, Sin. over; plants, 6s. per doz.’ 
cuttings, Is. 2d. per doz.—W. WE ALE, Taplow, BucSra. ’ 


WHITE CLOVES! WHITE CLOVES!!- 

v v The new hybrid white (Mrs. 8inkins) is the largest, 
earliest, freeet growing, and flowering variety in cultivation; 
blooms 3 in. in diameter, beautifully full and rosette-like; 
flowers from May till November; 90,000 now ready. Bu«hy 
plants, one year old, not mere rooted cuttings, 5e. per 
dozen; extra strong, 6*. per dozen; also cuttings per lOOot 
1000.—W, WKALE, TaplowT Bucka. _ 


CHOICE PLANTS CHEAP. 

Primulas , Cinerarias , Gloxinias , do. 

TUTR. JAMES LOOMES, Registrar of Births, 

XLL Ac., Whittlesey, near Peterborough, offers the follow¬ 
ing choice plants : Primulas, Veitch’s and Carter’s strain, 
ready to pot on, Is. 6<L per dozen ; Cinerarias, sturdy healthy 
plants ready to pot on, Sutton’s, Carter's, Daniels', aud the 
new French strains grown from seedsaved from the choicest 
florist's flowers, Is. 6d. per dozen ; Gloxinias, seedlings for 
potting on, 2s. 6<L dozen. Carter’s, Daniels’, and Button's 
strain ; Bouvardia Alfred N euner, 2 for Is. 6d.; Lobelia 
fulgens, Queen Victoria, 2s. 6d. dozen; Poppies, in ten dis¬ 
tinct colours, Pieony-flowed, very lovely, 2 of each variety, 
Is. 2d. ; Huinea elegans, 2 of these lovely plants, lx 2d.; 
Begonias, pure white tuberous, 3 for Is., 12 2s. 6d.; Helio¬ 
trope, 3d. each; Lavender plants, 12 for Is.; Tradesc&ntu 
versicolor (new). 3 for la.; Libonia floribunda, 4 for lx; 
Helichrysum Fireball, 3 for Is. ; Cyclamens, very good, 
3 for Is.; Coleus, 120 varieties, cuttings. Is. dozen; rooted. 
Is. 6iL, named and very choice. The Peterboro' Standard 
of August 12 says in reporting the Peterboro' Horticultural 
Show: “ Mr. James Loonies, of Whittlesey, exhibited his 
grand collection of Coleus, which created such a favourable 
impression at hiB home show a fortnight ago. He is fast ic- 

? uirii)g a reputation for these beautiful plants, which bids 
air to make his stock a highly valued one. All orders of lx 

and upwards—- «- • - •• • * ’ ' 

JAMES- 


ards post free in postal boxes and packed in mwx- 
LOOME8, Whittlesey, Peterboro’. 


BULBS. 

TLLUSTRATED descriptive list ready in a few 

X days and sent free on application. Specimen testimonial 
(unsolicited): “March 10, 1882.—Crocus, Ac., in bordersi«ir- 
chased and planted last autumn are making a fine show and 
giving every satisfaction. Hyacinths in pots hare been very 
fine and much praised, having spikes of bloom nine india in 
length, and so close that they apjteared to be solid' Tulip* 
have been very fine and highly praised. Hyacinths in bonli-r 
now showing very strong bloom.” 


RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Worcester. 


QC CHOICE HARDY PERENNIALS for 

Ov 5s. 6d Cheapest lot ever Bold (see list). Extra choice 
Pansy seed, 4d. to 7d. packet.—W. TITTERTON, Florist, 
Leicester Road, Loughborough. __ 

A USTRALIAN IVY, so called by the native?. 

*1 Not known in England. Splendid flowers, cover any 
wall. Is. ; three for 2 b. 6d. Tacsonia Van Volxeini, lx; three 
for 2s. 6d.—E. GILL, Fernery, Lynton, Devon.__ 


p LIMBERS FOR GREENHOUSE, &c.- 

yJ Tacsonia Van Volxemi, the scarlet Passion-flower, 
Is. 6d. each; two, 2x 6d. Passiflora coerulea, the hartly 
Passion-flower, Is. 2d. each ; two, 2s. Cobam acandeos, two 
for Is. 2d. Lophospennum, two for lx All post free.—F. 
BRIGHT, Hendon, Middlesex. 


DANSIES ! PANSIES !!—Cuttings struck 

X will bloom this autumn; 24 cuttings in 12 bes 
varieties, correctly named, our selection, post free tot 
3s.—WM. SANDERS. The Gardens, Leek, Staffordshire. 


BOW 

bMUtful 


DULBS and TUBEROUS-ROOTED PLANTS. 

U —Catalogues now ready, containing quotations forsfl 
kinds of bulbs, tubers, and tuberous-rooted {Hants wholesale 
priced, carriage free.—H. SOHMELZER A CO., 71, Water¬ 
loo Street, Glasgow. 


■pXHlBUTON ROSES.—Twelve best varieties, 
■xJ 9s. per doz., carriage free; strong plants. For named 
list see our advertisement in GAiiDKNnru of Jul~“ 
booked now for delivery in October.—H. SCr 
CO., 71, Waterlo o Street, Glasgow. 


PjHRISTMAS ROSES (Helleborusniger), ls.6d. 

per doz. plants; 10s. per 100; carriage free; poitol 
order. — H. SCHMELZER A CO., 71, Waterloo Street, 
Glasgow. New wholesale-priced bulb and plant catalogue 

now ready (free) on a pplication._ ... 

ITARDY TEaTROSES.—T welve best varieties, 
-U- 9s. per doz., carriage free; strong plants For named 
list see our advertisement in Gardening of July 22. Ordere 
booked now for delivery in October.—H. SCHMELZEE t 
CO., 71, Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 


Printed < 
Robinson, 


and Published by the registered Proprietor, W. 
numsuuit, at the OfSoe, 37, Southampton Street, in the 
Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the City of Westminsttr 
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PRICE ONE PENNY.! 

REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABBOAI. 


100 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF 

D FLOWERS for screens and scrap books; 100 for 15s., 
fifty for 9a. twelve for 2s. Cd. Specimen plate post free for 3<L 
-Ihe Publisher, 37 , Southampton Street, Covent Carden. 

HERBACEOUS and ALPINE _ PLANTS 

for 25s.—Richard Smith & Co.'s selection of the 
tbove contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
fcaatifal and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as 
to produce flowers and render the garden attractive all 
through the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worceste r. 

pREEPEfe'SforWalls, Trellises. Ac., in great 

U variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
object may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
snd advice on application.—RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchan ts, Worcester. _ 

OTRAWBERRIES.—Strong roots for present 

O planting and for fruiting next year, 4s. per 100. Descrip¬ 
tive list and price for nl&nts in pots for forcing on applica¬ 
tion.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. 

ORAPE VINES and ORCHARD HOUSE 

vJ TREES IN POTS.—Grape Vines, extra strong, ahort- 
jointed, and well ripened ; planting canes, 3e. 6*L to 6s. each ; 
extra strong fruiting canes, 7s. 6d. to 10s. Orchard-house 
trees, fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Plums, Cherries, Pears, Apples, and Figs. De- 
ecriptive price list for Id. stamp.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. _ 

UNSURPASSED SEEDS for present sowing 

U of the choicest kinds of Cabbages, Omens, Cauliflowers, 
kc., at moderate prices ; see descriptive list, free on applica- 
tion.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., Seed Merchants aud 
N ursery men , Wo rcester.___ 

Qf| finn CLEMATIS IN POTS of all the 

Uv/jV/v/Lr finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple) for climb¬ 
ing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, strong plants ; 
descriptive list on application.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Nurse r ymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. _ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. - Reduced 

prices.—Four of the most magnificent varieties in culti¬ 
vation-Lady Selbourne, Ktempferi, Delicata, Bend Or, 3s. 6d. 
the four, or Is. each. Older varieties, 500 distinct (including 
150 Pompones), strong rooted plants, 1 b. 6d. dozen, 10s. 100; 
larger plants, by rail, 2s. 6d- dozen, 15s. 100; cuttings 9d. doz., 
5a 10Q. These prices for remainder of this season, and for 
my selection. Catalogue one stamp.— N. DAVI8, 66, Warner 
ft' ad, Camb erwell, London. _ 

pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

v Patent Process. July 1, 1882. In consequence of the 
great scarcity of husks, from this date prices will be os 
follows: Sacks, Is. 6<L each; 10 sacks, 13s.; 15 sacks, 18s.; 
20 sacks, 23s. ; 30 sacks, 30s. (all sacks included). Truck-load, 
free on rail, £2. Limited quantities of P.M. special quality 
granulated, in sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (two prize medals). 
Terms, strictly cash with order.—CHUBB, ROUND k CO., 
Fibre Works. West Ferry Road , Millwall, Lon don. E._ 

OEE before you buy.—Pansies, 2 dozen sped- 

O men blooms, correctly named, post free for 12 stamps.— I 
MM. SANDE RS, The Gardens, Leek, S taffordsh ire. _ 

DANSY SEED, carefully collected from finest 

exhibition flowers only. Finest Belgian or Fancy, aud 
finest English or Show, 200 Beeda of either variety, or 100 of 
each, free by post for 12 stamps.—WM. SANDERS, The Gar¬ 
dens, Leek, Staffordshire. _ 

pANSIRS ! PANSIES !!—Cuttings struck now 

A will bloom this autumn; 24 cuttings in 12 beautiful 
varieties, correctly named, OUR selection, post free for 
k -WM . SANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, Staffordshire. 

DARE HOLLY FERN (POLYSTICHUM 

Al LONCHITIS) with thorns like miniature Holly leaves, 

« rfectly hardy in open ground jtwo plants, la lid., free.— 
M REAM8BOTTONL Esq., The Deanery, Armagh. 

ITYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, LILIES, 

H Ac.—C. G. VAN TUBERGEN, Jun., Haarlem. Holland. 
Wholesale Catalogue now ready, and may be had free on ap¬ 
plication to Messrs. R. 8ILBERRAD & SON, 25, Savage 
G&rdens.jCrutched Friar s. London, E.O. _^_ 

H OSE ! HOSE ! HOSE !—Patent Red Rubber 

Garden Hose, stands severe tests of Government Depart¬ 
ments, thus proving superiority of quality. Lasts four times 
as long as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter in weight. 


- ....... to Lent: one plant,'7cL; six, 

2s. 6(L ; twelve, 4s. 6d.; now ready, cash with order; carriage 
paid.—GIBBS A CO.. Woodbridge. 8uffolk. 

nETlMTKK - FLOVVJSklUG Tttfib CAfcNA- 

"" TION8.—The six beat sorts for variety of colour and 
fragrance, La Belle, The Bride, Miss Jolliffe, Vulcan, M. 
Baldwin, Garibaldi, prico 3s. 9d.-GI BBS A CO ., Woodbridge 

•"PUBEROU S BEG ONI AS. -Strong healthy j >lants 

A from the best named sorts to flower this season, 6 for 
3a. 3d., assorted colours. Specimen for 8 Btampe.—GIBBS 
k CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

■■MTCOTIANA LONGIFLORA. - Plants Is. 

Al each ; seed 7d. per pkt. A deliciously fragrant plant 
with pure white flowers ; one will Bcent a whole house; easily 
cultivated ; almost perpetual bloomer. — GIBBS k CO., 
Woodbridge , S uffolk. _ 

PJ1NERARIAS, strong plants. Is. 3d. per dozen, 

yJ free, Coveut Garden strain.—GIBBS k CO., Woodbridge, 


re. 


fJHRISTMAS ROSES.—Beautiful hardy white fJUT FLOWERS FOR DECORATION.—To 

V flowers from Christmas to Lent; one plant, 7<L ; six. v the trade or others. Large and varied assortment «f 


PRIMULAS, finest fringed red and white, seed 
A t 6d. per packet: Fern-leaved variety, most beautiful, 
white ana red, seed 6d. per packet; double Primula seed, 1 b. 

C r packet; coccinea, with beautiful scarlet flowers, new 
. 6a. per packet.—GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS 1 PRIMULAS !- 

A R. W. BEEDELL S noted strain, same as Bent out in 

S revious years, Is. 6d. per doz., 10s. per 100, 90 b. per 1000; 

inerarias same price. Poet free, seed of the above, 2s. 6d. 
and Is. 6d. per packet. Testimonial.—" Eastern Villa, 
Havant. Hants.—‘ Dear Sir,—The Primulas and Cinerarias 
I had of you were the finest I have ever seen, both for size 
and colour. Some of the blooms of both kinds measured 
2J to 21 in. across —Yours, Ac., J. Collins, April 29, 1882." 
—R-Jw. BEED ELL, The Nurseries, Wallington. Surrey. 

HLOXINIAS from as fine a strain as possible 

d to buy, Is. 6<L per dozen, 10s. per 100. Begonias, tuber¬ 
ous-rooted, will flower this season, 2 for Is.; Myrtles, 2 for Is., 
cuttings, 9d. doz.; Lavender, Is. per doz.: Nicotiana longi- 
flora, 2 for Is. All post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nur 
series, Wallington, Surrey_ 


JJEW COLEUS^ OF THIS JYEAR.—Lady 


Marjory Gordon. Crimson Velvet, Dolly Varden, Ada 
Sentance, Mrs. Steddall, Edith Sentance, Miss Simpson, Mrs. 
Vaughan, Mrs. John Pawle, Is. each, post free. Coleus of last 
year : Matterhorn, Ohoulex, Monte Fleury, Aubonne. Chillion, 
6d. each. The Demon Coleus, Is. each.—ROBERT 
BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington._ 


W. 


pUCHSLAS, twelve best named varieties, 

±. Buch as Lucy Finnis, Purple Prince, Ac,, for 2 b. ; Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns,4 for Is.—now is the time to pot them: Auriculas, 
from prize strain, 4 for Is.; Cotton Lavender, an old favourite, 
4 for Is. ; Solanum Empress (new), 4 for Is. ; Golden Euony- 
mus, 4 for Is. ; Pansies, Fancy Belgian, Is. per doz.; Pansies, 
Show, Is. per doz. ; Pansies. Earl of Beaconsfield (new). Is. Cd. 

K r doz.; Pilea muscosa (Artillery plant). 3 for Is. ; all post 
;e.— R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries , Wallington, Surrey. 

JTYDRANGEA, pink and white, two for Is., 

■LA poet free; Christmas Roses, two for 1 b., post free; 
double Neapolitan Violets, six for Is., poet free ; Anemone 
japonica, rosea, and alba, two for le. 6d., post free ; Lobelia 
cardinalis, three for Is., poet free. All plants post free 
over Is. — ROBERT W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, 
Wallington, Surrey._ 


L Garden Hose, stands severe tests of Government Depart- 
mta, tl 

i long « ___ _ 

greater in strength, and cheaper in the long run than any 
other hoee for garden use. A correspondent writes, “I have 
had a length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine years, and 
it is now as good as ever " Priyj^customeni Bupp’ied^ at 
trade prices.—Samples and pi' 

BON8, Manufacturers, 63, In: 



R W. BEEDELL’S SEEDS for present sow- 

• ing, of best strains only: Pansy, Fancy Belgian, 
packet, 7d.; Pansy. Show, per packet. 7d.; Viola coniula, 
per packet; Calceolaria, prize strain, 7d. per packet; Gloxinia, 
prize strain, 7d. per packet; Gold-laceu Polyanthus, 6d. per 
packet; Canterbury Bells, choice mixed, per packet, 6<1.; 
Cottagers' Stock, choice mixed, per packet, 6d. : Intermediate 
stock, choice mixed, per packet, 6d. ; Sweet Williams, choice 
nixed, per packet. 6d. ; all poBt free.—R. W. BEEDELL, 
rhe Nurseries, Wallington, Burrey. 


bridge. 


The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. 

OISHURST COMPOUND.—Used by many of 

VA the leading gardeners Bince 1869 against red Bnider, mildew, 
thrips, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. 
to the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
dressing for Vines, and fmit trees. Has outlived many pre¬ 
parations intcadeato supersede it. In boxes, Is., 3s., 10s. 6d. 

A MERICAN BL1GHT on APPLE TREES 

A CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter's brush on 
Gishurst Compound, and working the lather into the infected 

part ___ 

CUSHURSTINE keej»s feet dry, softens hard 

U boots, preserves leather, takes a poliA. Inboxes. 6d. and 
Is. each. Wholesale by Price's Patent Candle Company 
(Limited). Retail by Seedsmen and Oilmen. Complaints are 
made of difficulty in getting Glshurstine. Some leading 
nurserymen have put it on their lists; others are requested 
to do so 


DOSES.—From a collection of 200 varieties; 
-Lb buds or grafts. Is. dozen; 6s. 100 —T. J. HAWKINS, 
F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, tfxbridge. 

PYCLAMEN, finest strain grown : large bulbs, 
yJ 5s. dozen ; small ditto, 2a. 6d. dozen.— T. J. HAWKINS, 
F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

rjINERARIA.—Exhibition varieties, ready for 

yJ flowering pots, Is. 6d. dozen. 10s. 100 ; carefully packed 
in jpostal boxes.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon HeathTUx- 

T)RIMULAS. — Finest fringed varieties from 

A show flowers; strong plants. Is. 6d. dozen, 10s. 100, 
carefully packed in postal boxes.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hil 
lingdon Heath, Uxbndge. 

JASMINE. — Cuttings from this beautiful 

U creeper, 6d. dozen. — T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge. 

\J\t ALLFLOWER, Harbinger or Blood-red; 

" f large plants, 2s. 100; 16s. 1000.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge 

TV/TYRTLE.—Cuttings strike easily now; 9d. 

AIL dot—T. J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

riARNATION and PICOTEE.—Finest strain, 

yJ strong little plants, 6s. per 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

plNkS! PINKS! PINKS !— White and Red, 

A large plants, 2s. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hilling¬ 
don Heath, Uxbridge. 

LTONEYSUCKLE.—Strong cuttings, 6d. dozen, 

JLL -T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

ITOLLYHOCK. — Best strain, Is. dozen.— 
AA T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

HUTTINGS.—Azalea, 9d. per dozen ; variegated 

yJ Geraniums, Is. per dozen; plain ditto, 9d. per dozen; 
Fuchsias, 9d. per dozen • Calceolarias, 5s. per 100.—T. J. 
HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

OTRAWBERRIES ! STRAWBERRIES ! 1 

kJ STRAWBERRIES ! 1!—New beds cannot be made too 
early. Runners of Sir Joseph Paxton, James Veitch, Black 
Prince, Ne Plus Ultra, President, Dr. Hogg, or Sir Charlea 
Napier. 3s. per 100.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 

OEEDS ! SEEDS i SEEDS !!! — Sow now, 

O Wallflower (Harbinger or Blood-red); large packet, 6d. ; 
Cyclamen grandiflorum. 2s. packet: Primula, finest strain, 2 f. 
packet.-T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge. 

PELARGONIUMS (Regal, Show, and Fancy). 

A Cuttings from the ohoicest varieties, Is. 3d. per dozeu.— 
T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.M.S.. Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

HHRYSANTHEMUMS! CHRYSANTirE- 

yj MUMS ! 1 CHRYSANTHEMUMS 111 — One of the 
finest selections; 200 varieties. Strong plants ready for 
blooming pots, 4s. doz.; 30s. 100; very cheap.—T. J. HAW¬ 
KINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

pUONYMUS (Gold, Silver, and Plain).- 

AJ Sturdy little plants of this very choice shrub, gold aud 
silver varieties, 3s. dozen ; plain ditto, Is. Cd. dozen.—T. J. 
HAWKJN8, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

OOLANUM, or Christmas Cherry. — Nothing 

O better or so_pretty for winter use. Nice little plants, 
Is. 6d. dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge. 

PANSIES AND VIOLAS.-Very choice varie- 

A ties, 2 b. 6d. per dozen, rooted plants ; cuttings of ditto, 
Is. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux¬ 
bridge. 


JULY OF THE VALLEY.-Good strong 

-Li crowns, 1 b. 6d. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Nursery¬ 
man, Hillingdon He ath, Ux bridge._ 

PINERARIAS, good strain; strong plants for 
yJ early bloom. Is. 4d. dozen, free.—F. B. BAILEY, 4 , 
Market Street, westhoughton, Bolton._ 


H erbaceous calceolaria seed, the 

finest strain in cultivation. Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per packet. 
-EDWARD HALL. Methley Park Gardens, Leeds. 


PINERARIAS, choicest strain. Strong plants. 

poet free. Is. doz. : 6s. 100. - HENRY GODFREY, 
Nurseryman, Stourbridge. 
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SPECIAL HOTICE. 

THE GARDEN 


FOR 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 

WILL CONTAIN A BBAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATE OF 

-WTT .T .T A ~M~R 


PRICE FOURPENCE ; POST-FREE, FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY- 

„ - ... - , wiELfiA offlome new and rare Plant of Value for our Gardena is issued every week. These 

A faithful ooloured plate or some new Dublio interest only. The plants are drawn life-size where 

plates are of are. P In exeoution thesl plates are now the best regularly pub- 

Kg }'t Sy hor^^^^l^^^^nioa^perlodl^al in Europe, and form the best history of the plants, shrubs, and 
t^Tbro^ht to itS gardens from all p arts of the world. _ 

NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

A large Extra Sale of this Number will be Printed and Circulated. 

APPLICATIONS FOR SPACE MUST BE SENT IN EARLY. 

SS£& each 7 volume as Thu Oabd.u contain. 

OEFICE: 37, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


siceeciinFR Z COMPANY’S NEW CATALOGUE 



r issued of Conservatories, Yinetia 


, sssastt sTSrcst 

S£5& be. on applica tion. 

THREE MEDALS AWARDED BY THE BOYAL HOBTIO PLTPBAL SOCIETY IN 1882. 

MESSENGER & COMPANY- 

wnRTtnPLTURAL BUILDERS AND HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, LOUGHBOROUGH-, 


muk. 


T WALLACE’S (F.R.H.S.) Prije Cbryfant); 6 - 

-““tSS 

mENNIS,—The finest close growing evergreen 
1 GRASS SEEDS for LAWNS, la. per lb. GRASS 
SEEDS for all purpoees and all soils ; advice fraeLygijen. A 
nobleman's gardener writes : " Knowing how difltaultut is te 
obtain pure stocks of Grass seeds, even when prioe is a secon¬ 
dary consideration, I write to say the supply I obtained from 
you for our new terraoe lawns has given great satisfaction. 
Although It was not sown till the middle of July, we now 
(October 18 of same year) have a nice dose turf, composed of 
the finest dwarf permanent Grasses—quite free from weeds 
or objectionable kinds.” Another customer writes : Please 
send me three bushels of the very best lAwn Grass Seeds, 
suitable for an exceedingly hot upland Boil, without any mix¬ 
ture of Clover. The seed I have had of you has been the only 
kind which has been able to resist the mfluence of the^^n 
and drought upon my thin, gravelly^ soil. RICHARD 

SMITH and CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Wor¬ 
cester. Established 1804. -. 

EXHIBITION Perennial Phloxes, Pansies. &c» 

Jj in splendid named varieties. 12 Phloxes, 2s. 6d. , 24 

_i-.i_ d a m • manv of the above very strong roots, i* 

BSSi^shSw mA SSSy. 4*..post freefor cish with order. 100 
hertace’ou8 plants, 21s. ; &. do. 11s.; sample doz. 3s. 

package; free; these are all • 4 V )n « rc ^f’ 

Mnnal nrenored to offer at the very lowest price, which is m- 
unsatisfactory to purchaser/ Catalogues free 
or.BpUoltton.-B. W. PK 60 T&. N^rtmnn. SMdanan, 
and Florist, Aahgate Bond, Chesterfield. 

PANSIES.—100 stout, well-rooted plants, post 

Lsmswss 

OTRONG PLANTS for succession of Veitchs 
iJ Autumn Giant and Snow's Winter White Cauliflower, 
Walcheren, Higham. 8ipson Early, Edmonton Late, and 
Purple-sprouting BrocoouT8d. 100, 4s. 6d. 1000 ; Celery, red 
and white, 6d!l00: Leeka, Giant, 6d 100; Cabbage, early, 
late, and red plotting, Rosette and hardy green Cole- 
wort, Coure Tronohuda, green curled, Thousand-headed, 
and variegated Kale, Covent Garden Brussels Sprouts, 4cL 
100, 3s. 1000, 25s. 10,WO ; extra curled Paisley, Sage, Thyme, 
Is 20 4s. 100; fine Globe Artichoke plants, 2s. Gd. dox. 
9s! 6d. 100 ; on rail.—EDWARD LEIGH, Wrothorn Farm, 
Thinufold, Godalming. 

PANSIES 1 PANSIES M-Pansy seed, saved 
I from one of the finest strains in the country, &u baviiiK 
lane, well-formed flowers, of good shape 8 Pj®?5lr • 

notours • now is the time to sow for bloomingnext spring, 
SSiS and li^kt, from E. HALL, The Gardens, 

Methley Park, near Leeds. 

FSPECIAL cheap offer of Hardy Plfmte will 

A found enclosed in my new A B C_ Bulb Guide for 

1882, free on application.—THOMAS B. WARE, Hale Farm 
Nurseries, Tottenham, London. -_ 

A CHEAP offer of miscellaneous hardy 
A Bulbs will be found on page IB of giy^B^ Bulb 
Guide, free on application. —THOMAS 8. WARM, nwe 
Fftpn Nurseries, Tottenham* London. 

O A DEVONSHIRE FERNS, named vaneties 

cA for lx 6d., with separate cultural instructions for each 
sort, and particulars of the soil it grows b«*t In, suitable for 
pots or outdoor culture, Maiden-hair (Aspltnium trich omanes), 
black Maiden-hair (Asplenium Adiantum nigrum). Plants 
with good crowns and roots and instructions, Is. per dozen. 
Ail securely packed in strong box PO®» nwe .—jajujco 
OGILYIRN ewton Tracey, Barnstaple. 

A SPECIAL cheap offer of Narcissus will 
A Cf in my new ABO Bulb Guide for 

mi f?ae S^icatloS!-THOMAfl B. WARE, Hale Farm 
Nurseries, Tottenham. London. . 

Digitized by AjQOQIC 

piARNATION CUTTINGS.—Deep Bcarlet, also 
VJ white tipped with crimson ; both boaulihilly double, 6 
for X0d., or 12 for Is. Gd. free.—C. CU11 TOIS, Brothertoft, 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 13177 

c 


QWEET VIOLETS.—New York, the grantel 

O double, better than Marie Louise, 2s. wL dor., 3d. 

De Parme, double red Russian. 4d. each. 3*. 6<L doz. , 
logue of fe varieties, with directions for cruluntioc, ^ 
free.—Mr. R. W. BKACHEY, Fluder, KingskerwelU^ 3 

shire. __-_ 

(STRAWBERRIES.-Garibaldi, Sir J. Paxton 
O Dr. Hogg, Eleanor, 3s. 100, 1s doz.; Urt.-Mr. R 
BEACHEY, Fluder, Klngskerswell, De vonshire. _ - 

■ptJCHSIAS, BOUVARDIAS, SALVIAS, m 

X scraps, but strong plants, free; 12 beat 
2s. 6d.; mix new Fuchsias with Lizzie Vidler. *»■; 

2s. 6d. for six: new double Bouvardia A. N «? ne V*;Jr ti 

ffSt 

kersweU, Devonshire. 


Fluin 


OERANIUMS.—Twelve finest 
VJ six new 1880-81, 4s.; two double Primulas, * or f !2 
ter. la 4d.; three lemon YerbenaSjla L c ^ 0 »Sft’HEll 
strain, Is. Gd. doz. Oataloguee-Mr. R. W. BEAtnti 
Fluder, Kingskerswell, Devonshire. _-—- 

PANSIES ! PANSIES !— Twelve splendb 

Jl named, show and faney, 3s. 6d.;****** /K!Sby 
bedding, distinct, 2s., free.—Mr. R W, BEACH* i, 
Kingsker swell, Devonshire. 

70NAL 

LX Henry 


_ _UHAOtfl . To «! 

— Henry Jacoby, grandest bedder « _r 

12 choicest varieties. Is. 6<L, free.— BOURCHIEB, ^3 

mTcHOICE HARDY PKKEKlJ^Q 

CiO 6s. 6d. Cheapest lot ever sold 
Pansy seed, 4d. to 7d. packet.-W. TITTEBTOJi, W" 
Leicester Road. Loughborough. - 
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OUTDOOR PLANTa 


COLLECTIONS OF HARDY PLANTS. 

7966.—To form a £ood collection of hardy 
plants in a good soil is not a difficult matter; 
the best time to plant is in September, except in 
the case of autumn flowers which should be 
planted in spring. For a small garden one or 
two plants of a sort are all that are required ex¬ 
cept in the case of florists’ flowers, it is, there¬ 
fore, waste of time to raise plants from seed 
except in a few cases. If a really good and 
representative collection is wanted there must 
be special soils prepared to suit different kinds 
of plants, but if all that is wanted is a pretty 
garden of hardy flowers, no preparation is neces¬ 
sary where the earth is good, sound, and well 
cultivated, beyond manuring, as the plants can 
lie selected to suit it. 

Kinds to grow. —Among those under 1 ft. 
high are Daisies in variety, Veronica, Silene 
Schafta, Myosotis dissitiflora, Onosma tauri- 
ca,* yellow, white, and orange Polyanthus 
lYimrose, *Giant Polyanthus, fPrimroses of 
many colours, single and double, Iris pumila, 
I. olbiensis, double and siDgle Snowdrops, 
Colchicums in variety, * Alpine Auriculas, 
♦IVimula Sieboldi, * Anemone fulgens, *A. 
stcllata in variety, *A. hortensis, single and 
double in variety, *A. apennina, fA. Pulsatilla, 
f Aubrietia Campbelli, f Arabia praecox fA. albida 
\ariegata, fPhlox nivalis, fP. Nelsoni, f Primula 
Sieboldi, fP. rosea, fP setacea in variety. Scilla 
sibirica, S. bifolia, S. peruviana, *Hepatica tri¬ 
loba in variety, *H. angulosa. 

Plants from 1 ft. to 2 ft. high include bonier 
and show Pinks in variety, Narcissus poeticus, 
double and single, N. Horsfieldi, N. capax Haw, 
N. cemuus, N. maximus, N. moschatus, N. incom- 
parabilis pienus, N. incomparabilis albus major 
and albus maximus, N. incomparabilis sul- 
pimreus pienus andaurantius pienus, N. biflorus, 
X. omatus, single and double Jonquils, Silver 
Jonquil, Polyanthus Narcissus, in variety; Linum 
luteum, Lychnis Haageana, Dictamnus Fraxi- 
nella, Erythronium giganteum, Dodecatheon 
Jefferyanum, Funkias in variety, Campanula 
turbinata, fAquilegia glandulosa fAquilegia 
ccerulea, Sedum spectabile, Achillea ptarmica 
flore-pleno, Saxifraga Wallacei, Statice incana, 
S. latifolia. Goldilocks. 

Taller plants are Carnations, Polemonium 
cceruleum, Spiraea Filipendula flore-pleno, 
*S. palmata, *Trollius in variety, Delphi¬ 
niums in variety, Senecio pulcher, Sparaxis 
pulcherrima, fEnglish and Spanish Iris, Geum 
coccineum plenum, Aquilegia vulgaris in variety, 
A. califomica, A. Skinneri, A. candicans, A. chry- 
santha, Hypericum Uralum, Harpalium rigidum, 
Aster Amellus bessarabicus, Fair Maids of France, 
Anemone svlvestris,.A japonica, and A. japonica 
hvbrida, Campanula persicifolia alba plena, 
Ranunculus amplcxicaulis, Gaillardia grandi- 
flora, Hemerocallis in variety, (Enothera specio- 
sa, Anthericum Liliastrum, f Antirrhinums in 
variety, Phlox suffruticosa in variety, Phlox de- 
cussata in variety, *Pyrethrum roseum in va¬ 
riety, Pentstemons in variety. For shady places : 
Solomon’s Seal, Christmas Roses, and Spinea ja¬ 
ponica. Climbers : Tropseolum speciosum, Caly- 
sfcegia pubescens. Of Lilies, the selection had 
better be left to a good nurseryman. 

Bulbs. —Of the bulbs that cannot be treated 
as permanent plants, the best are Tulips, Tigri- 
dias, and the Gladiolus family. The last two 
are not hardy, and therefore must either be 
lifted in autumn or protected in winter. The 
florists’ or late-flowering Gladioli must be lifted, 
except in light, well-drained soils in which they 
can be kept quite dry in winter. 

The above selection, with the help of hardy 
and half-hardy annuals, and Foxgloves, Sweet 
Williams, Canterbury Bells, French Honey¬ 
suckles (Hedysarum coronarium), German Wall¬ 
flowers, and perennial Stocks, among biennials 
will make a bright garden from early spring 
until late autumn. 

Cultivation. —A good loam requires little 
preparation beyond a good digging and break¬ 
ing up, and manuring with old, weR-rotted 
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manure. Artificial manures are not to be trusted, 
although useful as auxiliaries; they do not help 
the ground to retain moisture and maintain that 
steady, healthy growth which is the thing to aim 
at. Guano is useful as a stimulant, and may be 
given occasionally as a liquid manure in summer. 
Fresh healthy growth is always a sign of good 
cultivation, but let the florists’ flowers be the 
test; if these are rich in colour, large, and above 
all, thick in the petals, so that they last well in 
water as cut flowers, the cultivation is not far 
wrong. Perennials, with the exception of double 
flowers, are easily raised from seed, the diffi¬ 
culty is in getting the seed, especially in the 
case of the best florists’ flowers; shop seed of 
these is usually rubbish. Pansy seed was 
formerly good, it is now hardly worth sowing; 
it is only occasionally that some good seed is 
offered. The best way is to buy plants and 
save seed at home. J. D. 


PREPARING FOR SPRING. 

Where spring-flowering plants are grown in 
quantity, people will soon be busily preparing 
stock for another season, for, unless taken in 
hand in good time, no amount of attention 
afterwards will ensure a good display of bloom, 
and sturdy plants that have been freely exposed 
to the air will pass safely through the severest 
winter, while those that have been crowded in 
seed-beds will more or less succumb to the first 
severe visitation of the frost. Amongst those 
that we find most useful are— 

Single Wallflowers.— In order to get 
really good sturdy plants of these, they must be 
sown early. We sow thinly in shallow drills 
about the middle of March, and as soon as the 
young plants are large enough, they are trans¬ 
planted cither into nursery beds from 9 in. to lft. 
apart, or placed in single lines between fruit 
bushes in the way they are generally prepared 
for the London market. If dry, they are given 
a good watering or two to get them well rooted, 
and if very hot, some green branches arc laid 
over them for a few days, after which they only 
need to be kept clean to enable them to become 
nice little bushes. They are best transplanted, 
as they then form a mass of lateral roots, but 
if left where they are sown, they form long 
tap-roots, that, when broken in removal when 
large, checks them very much more than when 
they are transplanted in a small state. There 
are many varieties, but the Dwarf Blood Red 
and the bright yellow are the best, but they are 
so easily crossed that it is difficult to get them 
true. We have some single of a bright clear 
yellow that vre have kept true by means of 
cuttings without the slightest stain in them; 
they are, however, very difficult to get so true 
from seed. 

The Forget-me-not or Myosotis is 

such a universal favourite that no spring garden 
can be considered to be complete without it, and 
the beautiful dwarf, large - flowered variety 
called dissitiflora has nearly superseded smaller 
flowered, but stronger growing kinds. More 
attention, is however, required to get a good 
stock of healthy plants, as it does not seed so 
freely as M. sylvatica, and the birds, especially 
linnets, are particularly fond of the seed, and 
pick it out as fast as it ripens unless it is 
securely netted. But if from scarcity of seed or 
owing to drought a good supply of seedlings 
cannot be had, it may be readily increased by 
means of cuttings, and the old plants that were 
laid in after the spring beds were cleared may 
now be pulled into pieces, inserted in cool 
shaded borders, and kept moist until rooted. 
They will make good dwarf-branched plants by 
November, when the beds will be ready for their 
reception, and a bed of Forget-me-nots with a 
good sprinking of brilliantly coloured Tulips 
coming through it and edged with Crocuses is 
not easily surpassed. 

Pansies and Violas.— With a good col¬ 
lection of these a garden may be rendered gay 
nearly all the year round. But for early spring 
blooming some of the older varieties, such as the 
Cliveden Blue, Yellow, Purple and White, are still 
unequalled, for they are very early and extremely 


floriferous. Some of the pretty spotted Pansies, 
such as Magpie, make very effective beds, and 
as to seedlings of English or Belgian mixed 
varieties, if sown now they will make good 
plants by the autumn. But as distinct colours 
are mostly in request, we propagate by means of 
cuttings, either under hand-lights or bell- 
glasses, or in cold frames, from the soft young 
shoots that spring from the base after the 
flower-shoots are cut off. Where these were put 
in a month back, they will now be rooted suffi¬ 
ciently to plant out on open borders 1 ft. apart 
each way, and if the blooms are picked off them 
they will make fine plants full of buds when 
winter sets in, and in mild seasons will continue 
to expand, until by the end of February they 
will be quite gay. Being so dwarf, too, they 
make gocid plants for edgings. Old plants that 
have been flowering should be cut down close, 
and as soon as they have become well furnished 
with young growth they may be divided and 
treated the same as young plants. The Pansy 
and Viola delight in rich soil, and a good layer 
of rotten manure dug deeply into the beds is 
the best preservative in the case of drought. 
Violas are now so like Pansies that it is difficult 
to distinguish them, but the same treatment 
applies to both, and the Violas of the comuta 
section that still retain the semblance of en¬ 
larged wild Violet blooms, possess some ex¬ 
tremely soft pleasing tints of colour. Viola Blue 
Perfection is an especially good variety, and 
Blue Bell makes a good companion to it. 

Primroses and Polyanthuses.— We 

transplant most of our Primroses and Polyan¬ 
thuses directly they have done flowering in the 
coolest and most shaded borders we have, and 
keep them moist by watering until they have 
become rooted. We also plant deep enough to 
cover the crown well with soil, and if sunshine 
is very intense we lay a screen of branches or a 
thin layer of straw over them. If the soil is 
moist these may now be removed, carefully 
stirring the soil between the rows and giving a 
good soaking of water. Thus treated they will 
quickly produce fine crowns of foliage, and if 
carefully transferred to the spring flower gar¬ 
den will make a fine display, but they look best 
on mossy banks or under trees where the herbage 
is thin, as then the heavy rains in spring do not 
soil the delicate blossoms. 

Arabia albida and its variegated-leaved 
variety make useful edging plants, and thrive 
in any ordinary garden soil. Cuttings of them 
put in under hand-lights will now be fit for 
planting out in nursery rows, and another batch 
may be put in; old tufts may be parted and re¬ 
planted. 

Aubrietiaa. —These beautiful dwarf carpet 
plants, which form such masses of lovely purple 
flowers in the early spring months, are easily in¬ 
creased by cuttings or by seeds, and when 
planted thickly form a perfectly level mass of 
delicate flowers. Aubrietia purpurea and A. 
graeca are also well adapted for covering banks 
or mounds, as when thoroughly established they 
live in dry places where many plants would 
perish. 

Annuals of certain kinds are extensively 
used for spring bedding. They require to be 
sown in August when they get well established, 
but do not start into flower until the following 
spring. The beautiful blue Nemophila insignis, 
the bright rosy pink Silenes, the Saponaria cala- 
brica, the straw-coloured Limnanthes Douglasi, 
and many others that grow freely in any com¬ 
mon garden soil, and that make a fine display 
in spring, are well worth attention. If the beds 
are not ready for their reception as soon as they 
are large enough to plant out of the seed-bed, 
they must be transplanted into rows about 6 in. 
apart, so as to ensure, dwarf, bushy plants. 

Bulbs. —As the best time for getting im¬ 
ported bulbs is now at hand, I would advise 
anyone contemplating a good display to obtain 
them early. Single Tulips, such as Brutus, fine 
crimson, or yellow, like Canary Bird, are the 
most effective, as they stand up better than 
many without staking when heavy through rain, 
and the same may be said of Hyacinths, which 
Original from 
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look lovely peeping through a carpet of Forget- 
me-nots or Silenes. Good bands of Crocuses, 
Aconites, and Scillas look well accociated with 
variegated Arabis. 

Shrubs. —A good supply of dwarf shrubs we 
find to be very effective in winter and spring, 
By using shapely little specimens of Retino- 
sporas, Junipers, Hollies, Aucubas, Box, and 
other handsome-leaved evergreens, the flat 
surface of carpet beds is broken up, and a better 
effect is the result. G- M. 


8033— Lily of the Valley bed.— To 
grow the Lily of the Valley successfully, you j 
should have a bed composed mainly of vegetable 
soil, made by taking the top sod off a field, or 
by mixing ordinary soil with one-third of peat. 
It is not necessary to add manure of an}' kind, 
but the drainage must be good. Where the aspect 
is direct south, taking in the ranges of the sun 
from east to west, it is well to plant a tree to 
keep off the east wind and to soften the rays 
of the sun. The bed may be made any time, 
and the plants may be put in any time in Sept¬ 
ember.—G. C., Eccles. 

Veronica spioata. —This is a hardy British 
plant, which grows 6 in. to 8 in. high, and pro¬ 
duces abundance of pyramidal spikes of blue 



Veronica spicata. 

flowers during July and August. It will grow in 
any soil, and is very useful for filling up odd 
corners on rockwork. Its flowers are useful for 
cutting for vases and glasses. Plant in autumn 
or spring. _ 


* 


A MIXED FLOWER BORDER. 

The mixed border in my garden is now gay 
with hardy herbaceous plants and with self-sown 
annuals ; from year to year it costs me nothing; 
as each plant ceases blooming I reduce its pro¬ 
portions as much as is necessary; the rapidly 
spreading ones I cut into shape with a Dutch hoe. 
I am careful to see that everything has sufficient 
space, and that nothing is smothering its neigh¬ 
bour ; when seedlings appear where I do not 
want them I put them where I do. After having 
had some 150 different plants from January to 
the present time in bloom, the following now 
make my garden gay, viz.: Gloire de Dijon 
Roses on the divisional wall; also Clematis 
Jackmani and the wild Clematis, which I keep 
cut back very close ; its blossoms are invaluable 
for table and drawing-room decoration ; lovely 
in a specimen glass with Gloire de Dijon Rose; 
the buds are very chaste. Associated with them 
are Virginian Creeper already turning crimson, 
Japan Honeysuckle, pink China Roses, and 
white Jessamine, a few sprigs of which make 
any nosegay prettier. The foliage of various 
Roses and creepers now out of bloom give every 
variety of green and occasional patches of pink; 
and besides we have Everlasting Peas, Canary 
Creeper, and Sweet Peas of various shades, all 
of which are bright and graceful. These are on 
the wall which forms a background to my 
border. Then in the first row come 8unflowers, 
and pink Balsamsywtych begin toJoranch from 
the root and, go o^ untjTJhey gaptoceach the 


height of the Sunflowers ; the stems are rosy and 
transparent and very waxy in appearance, as are 
also the flowers; the singular arrangement of 
their seed vessels enables them to shoot out 
their seeds to long distances off; therefore 
when once in a garden they are apt to run riot, 
but the seedlings are so striking that it is an 
easy matter to distinguish them, pull them out, 
and throw away, or transplant any that are in un¬ 
desirable places. In the second line are Souvenir 
de la Malmaison Roses, Althrcas, pink and yellow 
Lupines; the latter, which, in rich soil, form 
bushes of considerable size, in any sandy border 
keep well within bounds; they produce large 
quantities of very beautiful seeds which grow 
freely. Along with these are pink Japan Ane¬ 
mones, an occasional pink or crimson Poppy, 
perennial Phloxes of every shade—rose, lilac, 
white, and two-coloured, which last in bloom a 
long time ; double white Pyrethrums, and 
occasionally a Polystichum and Lady Fern; 
although the Lady Ferns are rare as wild plants 
in this neighbourhood, when planted they grow 
as finely as any I have seen in Devon or Cornwall. 

I have also Fuchsia globosa kept in drooping 
form as much as possible ; Lavenders, round and 
compact; rosy Agrostemmas, with pretty grey 
foliage ; the old-fashioned Bergamot, a delicate 
shade of mauve and with leaves deliciously 
fragrant ; double white Everlastings; crimson 
Snapdragons; purple Comfrey and Borage. In 
the third line are purple Speedwells ; pink 
Campanulas, kept in successional bloom by re¬ 
moving all seed vessels ; patches of double and 
single, buff and lemon Marigolds ; double white 
Pyrethrums, and again white Japan Anemones. 
Here are, moreover, masses of Mignonette, which 
has been luxuriant beyond precedent this year ; 
Nasturtiums in patches of various colours, and 
yellow Snapdragons. Finally comes a line of 
patches of plants raised from mixed seeds, be¬ 
tween which is the foliage of various spring 
plants. Originally I sowed a packet of mixe< 
seeds which produced some 30 species of plants 
that keep on blooming and are great favourites. 
Is it generally known what a very pretty margin 
for cut flowers the foliage of the Tansy makes ? 
A cross edged with it, and filled with scarlet 
Pelargonium, is perfection. Little or no earth is 
to be seen in my border; Sweet Woodruff, Wood 
Laurel, Stonecrops, Violets, and seedlings of 
numerous spring flowers clothe the ground with 
a green carpet; but I allow no choke muddle. 

_ Mark. 

Difference of growth and efflore 
scence in one plant—“Chrysanthemum, 
in Gardening of the 5th instant, anticipates by 
his enquiry, one I intended making as to 
“ A. B. TV’ statement, that having planted a 
wild Primrose contiguous to a wild Oxlip, the 
Primrose after a time sent up Oxlip stems—I 
assume he means umbellated flower stems, the 
flowers thereon resembling those of the Oxlip 
Well, I cannot conceive that any sort of contact, 
or any interchange of pollen, could in any way 
affect the character or subsequent growth of 


either of the plants placed in contact. It could 
undoubtedly hybridise the seed of either or 
both, and cause “ sporting,” a floricultural term 
I suppose only applicable to the last mentioned 
operation, or rather, result. There exists a well 
recognised affinity between vegetable and animal 
physiology. To admit the possibility of the 
vegetable erraticism as produced by the cause 
mentioned, would be equivalent to admitting 
the wonderful physiological phenomenon of a 
flamingly red haired gentleman marrying a dark 
haired lady, and that my lord’s head, from 
marital association, become assimilated 
colour at, say, the end of twelve months, to that 
of my lady, instead of the latter, in accordance 
with physiological principles and every day 
practice, presenting her gratified partner with a 
pledge of love, endowed with an unmistakably 
carroty caput. I, however, readily believe that 
the Primrose in question, under stimulating gar¬ 
den cultivation, exhibited the unexpected pecu¬ 
liarity of floral growth observed by “ A. B. T.,” 
though not from the cause to which he attributed 
the change. Strange to say, such an occurrence, 
but on a more extensive scale, and nearly forty 
years ago, first directed my attention to the 
Primrose genus; as to this more anon. It was 
with the view of now experimentally investi 
gating this question, and of, if possible, estab¬ 
lishing the fact of such erratic growth, and 
discovering the inducing cause, that I have been 


making enquiries for pure plants of the different 
species of our native Primula.— West Country 
Neophyte. 

8009.— Carnation blooms eplitting.- 
This is by no means uncommon, and the present 
being an unusually good season for these flowers, 
is more noticeable than usual. The only remedy 
is to tie the buds up with a little fine matting 
just as the blooms are opening. It is rather a 
tedious operation, but absolutely necessary to 
ensure the perfect development of anything 
like a full-flowered Carnation, and with a little 
practice they can be done very rapidly. A friend 
of mine uses small India-rubber rings, merely 
slipping them on the buds when opening.—B. C. R. 

7889.— Spireeajaponicanot blooming 

—If the plant was a forced one purchased in a 
pot, it will quite account for the failure; the 
plant should have been well fed while growing 
this spring, when it might liave recovered strength 
sufficiently to bloom next season. For outdoor 
planting the strong clumps for forcing which 
are sold in the autumn are the best. They should 
be planted in a moist shady place such as suits 
our native Meadow Sweet. A north exposure 
suits them best, and as far as I can judge from 
my own plants the colder the better so long as 
there is no stagnant water about the root* in 
winter. My plants are placed where the north 
and north-east winds are sent at them by build¬ 
ings like the blast of a blast furnace, so much 
so that I dare not plant anything which appears 
above ground in winter. They have stood out-of- 
doors through the terrible winters of 1879-80 
and 1880-81. When the ground they are in was 
frozen a foot deep for w r eeks, not one root was 
injured, so tliat there is no question about their 
hardiness. Only plant them where only a peep 
of sun gets at them, and facing north, so that 
they will not start till well on in the season, and 
they are all right. My situation and climate am 
colder than the midland districts of Scotland.- 
J. D. 

7905.— Propagating Sweet Williams 

_These can be propagated from pipings, exactly 

as Finks are; cut the shoots through at a joint, 
remove two or three pairs of leaves, and insert 
the cuttings in light, sandy loam under a bell- 
glass or hand-light, or in a cold frame. Keep 
moderately moist until rooted, when they can be 
planted out as seedlings are.—J. D. 

7981 — Gentianella seed not germi¬ 
nating. —The seed of the Gentianella (Gentium 
acaulis) sometimes takes a whole season to ger¬ 
minate, during which time it must be kept in i 
uniform state of moisture. Sow the seed ini 
pot and place a bell-glass over it to prevent 
evaporation, and be careful to water immediately 
the surface of the soil shows signs of becoming 
dry. The best way to water seeds is to stand the 
pots up nearly to the rims in a basin of water 
until the soil is saturated.—J. D. 

7897 — Carnations from seed-Cam- 
tion seed is best out of doors at this season, um 
a close atmosphere they are very likely to damp 
off. If only just sown the seedlings will not be 


large enough to plant out this year, they should 
be potted singly in a light, rich compost and 
kept safe from frost all the winter when they 
can be planted in the spring, or repotted if for 
pot culture. Some of the strong growers will 
most likely flowrer next year, but the finest 
flowers not till the following year; even when 
sown in spring they do not all flower the follow¬ 
ing year.—J. D. 

8034.— Pinks and Carnations -The 

Pink and the Carnation are both florists’ flower- 
derived from Dianthus plumarius and D. Cairo- 
pliyllus, the Clove Pink of the south of 
There are many varieties of Pinks both wild an 
cultivated, but the Carnation exists only m 
cultivation. The Pink has smaller foliage than 
the Carnation and blossoms in the early suminff- 
while the latter is a midsummer flower. Tne 
Picotee is a variety of the Carnation J™ 
petals more or less margined or edged, rw 
Carnations are those striped in t*® 
those striped in three colours are biraires- 

D* L. __ « TP" 

8014.— Annuals for spring - 
asks what annuals oan be safely sown in A • 
and mentions the locality of York, 
should certainly advise him to try Myo«<* 
Forget-me-not, Silene pendula of se * e ”“ ^ 
rieties, Limnanthus Douglasi, 
calabrica, :-Nemoptyla insigms, Can P®* 
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Clarkia pnlchella, Collinsia bicolor, and Larks- 
spnrs. If the locality is subject to severe frost, 
leave the seedlings in the seed bed until March, 
so that they may be easily protected during very 
severe weather with evergreen branches, but 
the majority will stand ordinary English winters 
without any protection, if not too large and 
sappy sow at end of this month on rather poor, 
dry, and well-drained soil, a sloping border to 
insure good drainage is better than flat soil.— 
James Groom. 


WILD GROWING INDIGENOUS OXLIPS. 

I feel indebted to “ A. B. T.” for his reply in 
Gardening, July 22, to my inquiry in that of 
July 8, in regard to Oxlips, and for his implied 
offer to supply me with a plant of one of the 
two species or varieties I am in quest of. I would 
have put myself at once in communication with 
him, had I not failed at the time to observe his 
communication. His note is another confirmation 
of what I already affirmed as to the wide differ¬ 
ence of opinion and of nomenclature among writers 
and others in regard to our familiar and favourite 
British species of the Primulae. This uncertainty 
must prove very perplexing to those who, like 
myself, have but a limited and superficial know¬ 
ledge of botany. To call attention to this in the 
columns of your widely read journal may help 
to show where the difference or inaccuracies lie ; 
and if botanical experts among your readers 
where induced to tackle the subject, the differ¬ 
ences of opinion and of arrangement that pre¬ 
vail might be cleared up and removed. I 
enumerate the five hitherto, and until of late, 
the general, I may say only, recognised species 
in British floras, viz., Primrose vulgaris (Huds.), 
common Primrose; P. elatior (Jac.), Oxlip Prim¬ 
rose ; P. veris, common Cowslip or Paigle; P. 
farinosa (Lin.), Bird’s-eye Primrose; and P. 
scotica (Hooker), the Scottish Primrose. Even 
early British botanists expressed doubts as to 
the specific difference and permanency of the 
three first mentioned species. Some contended that 
seed from any one of these produced, even when 
growing wild, but more especially when culti¬ 
vated, plants with the flowering characteristics 
of the other two, and under both these conditions 
various intermediate forms. They pointed out 
what was stranger still—that the same plant at 
times eradically sent up flower-stalks equally 
diversified, and showing decided departures in 
this respect from their respective normal condi¬ 
tions. In more recent floras, and in horticultural 
periodicals, a variety of the Oxlip has been 
added, and its distinctive peculiarities carefully 
described under the name of the Bardtield Oxlip ; 
the prefix bestowed on it being the name of the 
locality where found growing. More recently 
still, some well-known authorities hold that this 
plant (of limited range and little known in 
Britain) is a distinct, and permanently distinct, 
species; while more than one of these writers are 
disposed to exclusively appropriate to it the 
specific name of elatior, hitherto given to the old 
and widely known and distributed English Oxlip, 
on which they would, as in compensation 
charitably confer the name of P. pratensis,, 
which would only be the restoration of a former 
synonym. They contend that it (the Bardfield 
plant) is identical with the widely dispersed 
continental species, to which Jacquin applied 
the name elatior. In support of the argument 
that while Jacquin’s description of the continen¬ 
tal elatior tallies in all respects with the Bard¬ 
field Oxlip (and consequently identical there- 
w ith), the description does not, they assert, do 
so with the old English plant, so long known, and 
alone known as the Oxlip. They also assure us 
that the first is fertile, and that in a wild state 
the produce of its seed invariably" and strictly 
adheres to the permanent character of the 
parent plant. With the better known Oxlip they 
further assure us that it is different, inasmuch 
as it is persistently sterile, they hence contend, 
enjoined with the alleged fact of its being only 
found growing where vulgaris and veris are both | 
abundant, that it is necessarily, or at least pre¬ 
sumably, a hybrid progeny, or sport of these two. 
Be this as it may, it is to be hoped that these 
doubts as to its real origin will not disassociate 
the popular name Oxlip from the old English 
plant, as the appellation was used by our earlier 
P^ets and in our earlier literature, and has no- 
th.ng whatever to do either with the proper 
classification or character of the plant, or with 
the scientific name it has Ipth^rto borne in 
junction with its continen 1 


s hitherto borne in con- 

ole 


Such I believe is a fair summary of the pre¬ 
sent unsettled, and therefore unsatisfactory, 
state of opinion on the subject. It affords a 
tempting field for interesting speculation on the 
relationship between the several species of the 
genus, and on the possibility of the whole, 
even if now admitted as permanently distinct, 
being the result of repeated developments or 
retrogressions one from the other through un¬ 
told ages, and under the influence of varying 
soil, climatic changes, and of other varying and 
natural conditions. If this assumption was ad¬ 
mitted, we might reasonably conclude that the 
tendency now to sport from their established 
forms manifested by seedlings, produced either 
by richer or more impoverished soil, or under 
other favourable or adverse influences, being 
merely the inherent tendency of which ever 
was the primary species, to develop, or of the 
latest produced or evolved species to retrogress 
to and fro, on the lines followed by their respec¬ 
tive or more immediate ancestors. 

The tendency to sport in plants raised from 
seed, however induced, when once induced, con¬ 
tinues, I suppose, while the successive seedlings 
are subjected to the stimuli of high garden cul¬ 
tivation. Of late years the still more beautiful 
and endless diversity of form and of colouring 
obtained by the accidental and the systematic 
artificial hybridising of cultivated garden Prim¬ 
roses and Polyanthuses is something remark¬ 
able, and eminently suggestive to vegetable 
physiologists. I have avoided noticing these, as 
being apart from the subject of the aberrancy 
exhibited among what we are, I suppose, entitled 
to believe to be their wild growing indigenous 
parents. West Country Neophyte. 


Double Ranunculuses.— The Ranuncu¬ 
lus is a hardy herbaceous perennial, forming 
small tubers about 1£ in. deep in the soil, and 
which goes to rest soon after flowering. There 



Double Ranunculuses (R. asiatica flore-pleno). 

are innumerable varieties of the Asiatic species 
(R. asiatica) which we now figure, above a thou- 
1 sand of which have received distinctive names, 
but they are for the most part of an arbitrary 
character. Large quantities have been annually 
imported from Holland, and from that source 
have been derived most of the varieties possess¬ 
ing strong and dark body colours. The best 
season for general planting is the last fortnight 
in February—the plants have not then to con¬ 
tend with the severities of the winter. In some 
favourable seasons roots may be planted with 
advantage in October ; they will have more time 
to vegetate and establish themselves, will make 
stronger plants, and will bloom more vigorously, 
and about a fortnight earlier than if planted in 
spring. Considerable hazard, however, attends 
autumn planting, and it is not recommended, 
except by way of experiment to those who pos¬ 
sess a large stock and can afford to risk a 
portion. In fine weather towards the close of 
February, rake the soil perfectly level, and plant 
the rootswith theclaws downwards, with pressure 
to secure them firmly in the soil, so as to 
I be 1£ in. from the crowns to the surface. 


Genial showers in April and May are essential 
to a vigorous and healthy growth. The Ranun¬ 
culus delights in a moist soil, and if there be a 
deficiency of rain in May water must be plenti¬ 
fully supplied, just at the time the flower buds 
are appearing. This is a critical period; and 
for lack of moisture many plants fail to bloom, 
and send up only an abortive flower stem. Water 
from a pond or brook is better than that from a 
well; if such cannot be obtained, fill a large 
vessel with water from a pump and expose it to 
the sun and air before use. It should be applied 
(morning or evening, according to the state of 
the temperature) from a long spouted pot, and 
not over the foliage, except in cloudy and 
showery weather. It may appear an anomalous 
direction to water in wet weather, but advan¬ 
tage should be taken of a shower falling to give 
a generous overhead watering, as the plants are 
then naturally in a better state to receive mois¬ 
ture than in dry weather when their pores are 
contracted. In wet seasons the roots may be 
lifted as soon as the foliage turns yellow, but 
if the weather be dry they may remain till it 
becomes brown. The Ranunculus is apt to 
vegetate again immediately after it is brought 
to a state of rest; care is therefore re¬ 
quired when the weather is moist at this 
season to select and take up the sorts as they 
ripen, and not to wait until the whole are fit. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Winter - flowering Troproolums. — 

No greenhouse should be without some of these, 
as they are undoubtedly the most brilliant of 
winter bloomers, and curiously enough their 
vivid tints intensify as the days grow shorter. 
The growth of these plants is so free and grace¬ 
ful that nothing can be better fitted for clothing 
the back wall of a greenhouse or training to 
the rafters, and when adorned with their showy 
flowers they appear to recall more than any plant 
I know the glories of summer. Young plants 
potted up now and encouraged to grow freely 
will make flowering specimens by winter. Give 
them a rich, free soil, and place them at once in 
the positions they are to occupy; they will then 
benefit by the extra warmth that a glass roof 
affords. They will grow and flower in ordinary 
greenhouse temperature all the winter, and will 
make a glorious show in early spring. Like many 
winter-flowering subjects, they are more happy 
in a constant gentle temperature of about 65° 
by day, but the close saturated atmosphere of a 
stove, although it promotes leaf growth, leaves 
the shoots to become too weakly to bloom well. 

Persian Cyclamens.— Where these were 
potted early they will now be growing freely, 
and if the pots are filled with roots they may 
be shifted, otherwise it will be better to let them 
remain in small pots, as I find they flower much 
more strongly when the soil is packed with healthy 
fibres, as nourishment can always be given them 
during the autumn and winter months. The 
fact is the Cyclamen, in common with many 
winter-flowering plants, often gets over-potted, 
and then a slight error in watering when the 
functions are languid injures the roots. The 
best place for Cyclamens at this time of year is 
a frame in a sunny aspect, as although they have 
to be protected against hot sun just now, there 
will come a time when they cannot get too much 
of it. After the middle of September I rarely 
find it necessary to shade, finding that a maxi¬ 
mum of sunlight with abundance of air brings 
so much substance to the foliage as to influ¬ 
ence, in a very marked degree, the general well¬ 
being of the plants later on. The dewy nights 
of August and the cool moist ones of September 
are alike beneficial, and the lights should, when 
calm nights prevail,be drawn off, and the plants 
will rejoice in the dewy bath thus afforded 
them. Be sure never at any time to syringe 
late in the day and shut the frames close for the 
night, as this will surely cause the foliage to 
draw. Either leave a chink of air on, or on 
sunny but windy days sprinkle rather earlier, so 
that the moisture dries off the leaves by night. 
Grown in the above described manner, Cycla¬ 
mens are not much liable to the attacks of 
insects, but should green fly appear dust imme¬ 
diately with tobacco powder, which is the safest 
insectide an amateur can use. 

Winter-flowering Geraniums. — The 
great point with these from' now onwards is 
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rather to solidify growth than to encourage it, 1 
which can only be effected by exposing the 
plants fully in the open, choosing the sunniest 
situation in the garden. Plants grown on from 
autumn or spring struck cuttings give the beet 
results, but older specimens will do, only that 
they must not be allowed to flower at this time 
of year, as it cannot be expected that a plant 
should bloom uninterruptedly all through the 
sammer, autumn, and winter months. Those 
who grow Geraniums expressly for winter bloom 
pick off all buds that form until about the 
middle of October, so that the entire energies 
of the plants are concentrated in the winter 
display. Where, however, no such timely atten¬ 
tion has been given, any healthy young plants 
may be made use of, and will, if all bloom and 
buds are picked, yet have time to recuperate 
themselves. If root-bound shift them, but I 
ought to mention that by the beginning of 
October they should be thoroughly established, 
as then the shoots become brown and woody, 
making short-jointed growths which thoroughly 
matured by exposure to sun and air are thereby 
endowed with a large amount of bloom-bearing 
power. It will also be as well to remark that 
those who may take up plants in autumn from 
the open borders, expecting them to give flowers 
in winter, will have laboured in vain, the sappy 
woovl and languid root action which charac¬ 
terises such plants unfitting them for the effort, 

IxiSB and Sparaxis— These lovely spring 
flowering bulbs are far too little grown by 
owners of small gardens. They are classed as 
hardy, but it is only in favoured localities that 
they do well in the open, whereas in a cold 
frame they are quite happy, coming into bloom 
in March and April, and delighting with their 
quaint forms and curious or brilliant colours. 
September is the right time to pot them, and the 
earlier in the month the better, as then the soil 
becomes well filled with roots by the time the 
flower stalks are thrown up, to the manifest 
advantage of the flowers, which come larger and 
with the colours more accurately defined. Ixias 
and their near allies, such as Babianas, Morphi- 
xias, Sparaxis, Tritonias, &c., are not by any 
means strong-rooted subjects, and must there¬ 
fore have good drainage and a very free open 
soil. A compost which suits them well is leaf- 
mould one part and fibrous loam two parts, 
adding to it some coarse silver sand. Put five 
good flowering bulbs in a 4£-in. pot, or about 
eight in a size larger; water moderately after 
potting, and place the pots in a cool position, 
where they do not get quickly dried out or 
drenched with rain. There is no better place, 
rarely so good, in fact, as a frame, where the pots 
can be plunged to their rims in ashes or light 
soil, for it is a notable fact in connection with 
bulbous-rooted plants that in their early stages 
of growth they make roots most freely when the 
soil containing them is maintained in a condi¬ 
tion between wet and dry. The north side of a 
wall or under the stages of a cool house are, 
however, positions that may be utilised with 
very good results, but in any case some care 
must be exercised in watering, never giving 
enough water to bring the soil into a close com 
dition, but not allowing it to dry out. 

Tuberous-rooted Tropaeolums. —One 
great error frequently committed in the culture 
of these elegant greenhouse climbers is that of 
potting up the tubers too late. By the com¬ 
mencement of winter they should have come 
well into growth, so that by early spring they 
will have made considerable progress. I always 
made a point of potting them early in September, 
affording them the same advantages as recom¬ 
mended for Ixias, but being tender they cannot 
be so safely wintered in a cold frame, being, 
however, just at home in an ordinary green¬ 
house where damp is driven out in the dull days. 
Peat, loam, andleaf-soil in equal proportions suits 
them well, but the beautiful azureum thrives 
best in peat and leaf-mould, and drainage must 
in all cases be perfect, as few plants dread 
stagnation more than they do. J. Cobnhill. 


CARNATIONS AND PICOTEBS IN POTS. 

Best time to purchase.—I have been 
tempted to say a few words respecting the Carna¬ 
tion and Picotee now, because this is the right 
time of the year for those who contemplate form¬ 
ing a collection to purchase their plants, or if a 
collection has been^Mhdy fertijeq |o ijfld to it. 



The plants can be sent to any part at this season | 
with safety, and at less expense than in spring. 
The rooted layers are carefully removed from the 
parent plants with as many of the roots attached 
as possible ; a little damp Moss is placed round 
the roots, and then they are wrapped up in 
small sheets of newspapers, with the labels 
attached to them. As soon as they are received 
they should be potted singly in 3-in. pots, or two 
in a larger size. The best place for them is a 
cold frame, and the lights must be kept rather 
close for a few days, until they have become 
established. After that they require but little 
attention until potting time occurs in spring. 
We generally find time to look over them twice 
during the winter, in order to remove decaying 
leaves, weeds, or green mould on the surface of 
the soil. Water must not be applied too freely, 
but none of the plants ought to be allowed to 
suffer from want of it; they may be injured by 
having too little as well as too much. 

Air they must have in abundance. The lights 
may be removed night and day, even at mid¬ 
winter if there is no danger from rain or severe 
frost. A damp stagnant atmosphere with too 
much water at the roots would do more injury 
than any amount of frost. This treatment is re¬ 
quired up to the end of March, when the plants 
must be shifted into their flowering pots, and 
here there is some danger of making a mistake 
by placing them in too large pots; 7-in., 8-in., 
and 9-in. ones are the best sizes. One strong 
plant may be put into a 7-in. pot, a pair of 
weakly growing ones into the middle size, and a 
pair of stronger ones into the 9-in. pot. If one 
happens to have but a single pair of some choice 
variety, it is best not to risk them both in one 
pot, as it is not improbable that a wireworm may 
escape the most vigilant search, and become an 
inmate of the pot, when the chances are that 
both plants may be destroyed before the ma¬ 
rauder is discovered. After repotting replace the 
plants in the frames in which they were wintered 
until they have formed roots. If they are placed 
in the open air exposed to all the rain that falls, 
they may be injured before roots have struck in¬ 
to the new compost. I do not expose my plants 
to the open air until they are fairly established. 
They are then best out of doors until the flowers 
open, when they should either be protected by 
canvas shading or, better still, be placed under 
glass. They must be shaded from too much sun, 
but too much shade will also be injurious. We 
in the south are most successful with plants 
grown in pots ; and yet in some districts in the 
north the choice exhibition varieties are grown 
in the open borders, and under such circum¬ 
stances they produce flowers that can compete 
favourably with the more delicately nurtured 
favourites of our warmer clime. 

Seedlings are so easily raised, too, that every 
grower of Carnations and Pico tees should also 
be a raiser of seedlings; first, having saved their 
own seeds, as it is not so interesting to watch 
the development of plants, the parentage of 
which is unknown. The crossing of the flowers 
is one of the simplest operations in gardening. 
Select richly coloured, well-shaped flowers for 
the pollen parents, and do not intermix the 
classes. The seeds may be sown in frames early 
in April, and with careful management they will 
make strong plants by the end of the season, 
when they should be planted out in beds where 
they will flower well the following year. It can¬ 
not be too widely known that the Carnation and 
Picotee are well adapted for growing in or near 
large towns. J. D. I. 

PANSIE8 IN POTS. 

8026.—I always grow a few dozen in this way 
as they give earlier blooms than those left out 
in the open beds. I plant towards the middle 
of October, parting the old roots lifted from the 
beds, and using only the young growth from the 
centre of the plant. No difficulty will be found 
in obtaining plenty of wood just rooted. Plant 
in sandy soil, carefully avoiding all new manure, 
if any is used at all it must be very old, but 
little is wanted. Give good drainage, and plunge 
the pots close together in a frame filled with 
spent hops; this keeps the roots cool, and does 
away with the necessity of much watering, 
especially at blooming time. When coming 
into bloom a little weak liquid manure may be 
given once a week. In planting, be very care¬ 
ful to destroy all wireworms, and look at in¬ 
tervals for slugs, which are very fond of the j 


young growth and blooms. If the ^_ 

infested with fly (and this they are very likely 
to do about May), pick off all the blooms and 
wash with soft soap and water, using two or 
three ounces to the gallon, thoroughly dissolved. 
Give all air possible—Pansies will not 6tand 
being coddled ; it will only be necessary to put 
the lights on to protect from severe frosts, cold 
dry winds, and heavy rains. Towards July and 
August I turn out the plants into a bed, tak¬ 
ing off all the old hollow wood, which is use. 
less for striking or blooming another season. 
As regards the best sorts, much depends upon 
the taste of the grower. I give, however, a list 
of those generally admitted to be amongst the 
finest for exhibition purposes:— 

Dabk 8ELFS.— Alex. Watt, Cyprus, G. Keith, 
Juber, Lizzie, Oceola, J. P. Barbour, R. Black, 
Rev. D. Taylor, Walter Shearer, Sir P. Coates, 
Mauve Queen. 

White selfs.— Alpha, Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Great Eastern, Jenny Anderson. Mrs. Knight, 
Queen of Whites, Snowdrop, Snowball, Mrs. 
Goodall. 

Yellow selfs.— Chromatella, Golden Queen, 
Mrs. Horsburgh, Zama, Cloth of Gold, Dr. Mas- 
tors, King Koffee. 

Blue selfs.— Bluestone, P. W. Syme, Sunny 
Park Rival, Robert Grigor. 

Yellow grounds.— Amy, Corsair, Ebor, J. 
B. Downie, R. Burns, Clonard, D. McHutchison, 
Inspector, John Currie, Perfection, Robert 
Pollock. 

White grounds. —Captain Spiers, Jeannie 
Grieve, Miss Jessie Foot, Juno, Miss Bessie 
Me Aslan, Mrs. Arthur, Mrs. Fraser, Princess of 
Wales, Tickler. 

Fancy. —Adonis, Angus McLeod, Buttercup, 
Captain Tomlin, Captain Thompson, Christina, 
David Cavan, Duchess of Edinburgh, Fred. 
Perkins, F. W. Ireland, George Wood, G. Rodgers, 
Grand Monarch, H. Clark, John Currie, James 
Grieve, J. B. Downie, Lady Falmouth. Lady 
Hay, Monarch, Miss Darling, Miss Lizzie 
Matthews, Miss M’Methven, Mrs. Birkmyre. 
Mrs. Comfort, Mrs. Crawley, Mrs. E. H. Wood, 
Mrs. Felton, Mrs. Hubbard, Mrs, Jamieson, Mrs. 
Longfield, Mrs. McTaggart, Mrs. J. Watt, Mrs. 
Scott Plummer, Mrs. Taylor, Miss McNutt, Mrs. 
L. T. Fleming, Peter McKinlay, P. W. Fairgrievc. 
Ringleader, Rev. A. Bell, Robert Cowan, Rosa¬ 
mond, R. Goodwin, Sunray, Thalia, Thorns 
Grainger, The Bride, Thos. Hammersley, Topaz, 
True Blue, Vesta, William Melville, William 
Postlethwaite. 

These lists can of course be added to, and 
doubtless I have omitted many good sorts, bat 
I have proved those mentioned, amongst others, 
to be good and reliable. As regards the largest 
sorts, Mrs. E. H. Wood and Robert Cowan are, 
I think, the two to carry off the award, but 
many of the others can be produced very large 
with proper treatment, especially the fancy 
varieties. William Waltebs. 

Burt m-on- Trent. 


7960. — Young Oyolamens. — 14 Ralph 
may shift the plants (which are evidently a very 
fine batch) into 6-in or 6-in. pots at once, keep¬ 
ing them close for a week or so afterwards; 
but as they are showing bloom so nicely. I 
should prefer to leave them as they are, unless 
the pots are very much crammed with roots, till 
after flowering. For the present give them 
more air, shade only from hot sun, and still keep 
moist. Towards the middle or end of September 
remove them to a light airy shelf in a sunny 
greenhouse, where they will be within a few 
inches of the glass, w'ater well, and give liquid 
manure twice a week wrhile flowering, and if the 
temperature is kept at about 60° to 55°, with a 
moderately moist atmosphere, the plants will 
bloom finely for two or three months, and per¬ 
haps longer.—B. C. R. 

-Bushy plants in 4-in. pots showing 

dozens of blooms at this time of the year are an 
achievement of which any Cyclamen grower 
might be proud, and show how well and quickly 
the Cyclamen may be growm, the more especially 
as the seed was not sown before February. Ip 
to the present sime the treatment has been just 
right, but from now on it will have to be moduli 
a little. In the first place the plants must stand 
quite free of each other, and we would wash oil 
the permanent shade, using a piece of canvas 
or a mat during the hottest portion of the day. 
When the weather is warm and the nights are 
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calm it very much benefits them to leave the 
lights off at night, and after the middle of Sep¬ 
tember little or no shade will be necessary, giv¬ 
ing plenty of air thronghont the day, m the 
object is to give substance to the leaves and 
flower buds.—J. C. B. 

8025.— Abutilons. —These are very easily 
grown. Keep them in any cool greenhouse 
through the winter, safe from frost, and in spring 
prune back slightly, if too tall; or allow them 
to continue growing and flowering, shifting 
into pots 2 in. or 3 in. larger when pot bound. 
They require plenty of water and air, with little 
or no shade. When they get too large or tall, 
harden off by standing out of doors for a time, 
then cut back closely, start again in a close, 
moist atmosphere, and when the shoots are 3 in. 
or 4 in. long repot. Cuttings of tops or side- 
shoots in sandy soil, under hand-lights or bell- 
glasses, in warm house in summer, or in gentle 
hotbed, kept close in spring, will strike easily. 
Abutilons succeed well if planted out-of-doors 
in summer.—B. C. R. 

7960.— Tuberous Begonias. — Striking 
these from cuttings is at all times a very deli¬ 
cate operation, being seldom, if ever, success¬ 
fully performed by amateurs, and even profes¬ 
sionals often fail in getting the cuttings 
to strike root. Good Begonia growers nearly 
always use cuttings foimed of the young 
side-shoots from the base of the plants, or 
of robust tops cut to about three joints, the 
former being preferred. Leaf cuttings are much 
more difficult to manage, but they should be 
treated similar to Gloxinia leaves, i. e ., taken off 
with a little stalk, inserted in very sandy soil, 
and placed in agentle heat, keeping close, shaded, 
and moderately moist till rooted. I have always 
understood that bulbs from leaf cuttings do not 
start nearly so well as those from tops or side- 
shoots, and, at all events, I know that the largest 
and best grower in England uses only cuttings 
as above. In my experience, however, seedlings 
are far preferable for the average grower, being 
much more easily raised, and freer and more 
bushy in growth; propagated from cuttings the 
plants generally become more and more weak 
and delicate every year ; the only difficulty is to 
obtain really good seed.—B. C. R. 

7982.— Repotting Pelargoniums.— By 
no means must these be repotted at the time of 
pruning. The proper mode of procedure is to 
harden the wood of the plants thoroughly by 
standing them out of doors in a sunny position for 
about a fortnight, as soon as they are done 
blooming, and giving them only just enough 
water to keep from shrivelling. At the end of 
this time cut back as required, and then place 
the plants in a close and rather warm house or 
pit, still keeping dry at the root, and shading 
from strong sun. Sprinkle overhead occasion¬ 
ally, and when the young shoots are an inch 
long the plants should be shaken out and re¬ 
potted into as small pots as the roots will go 
into; keep rather close for a time, and after¬ 
wards grow on in the usual manner. If repotted 
when cut back they are almost sure to perish.— 
B. C. R. 


8008.— La&pagerias turning yellow — 
The drainage has probably got out of order, and, 
becoming clogged, prevents the free escape of 
the water from the roots. This would also 
account, at least to some extent, for the produc¬ 
tion of suckers. I should recommend, if this 
appears to be really the case, the plant being 
kept drier for a time ; also take up some of the 
suckers and try and get them to grow, and layer 
a shoot or two into pots as well, in case the old 
plant should perish. If the mischief still con¬ 
tinues, the plant must be taken up, the soil dug 
out, and the border remade. This will finish up 
the old plant, when you must put in a young 
one. But the drying of the soil to a moderate 
extent may effect a cure.—B. C. R. 

7966. — Propagating Lantanas. — This 
is not at all difficult, if set about the right way. 
Take off young side-shoots, with a slight heel, 
when 2 in. or 3 in. long. Trim off the lower 
leaves and put five or six cuttings in a 4-in. pot 
half full of drainage, and filled up with any 
light soil, such as a mixture of leaf-mould and 
loam with an equal part of sharp silver sand. 
Put the cuttings in firmly, water well, and when 
the foliage is dry put the pot or pots under a 
hand-light or bell-glass, or in a box with a sheet 
of glass over it, in a house or-pit at about} 70° 
to 75° ; shade from all sunshine j and g v 


f^irfor 


an hour morning and evening, or at night if 
still and warm. If the soil gets dry stand in 
water two-thirds up the pot. The cuttings look 
flaggy at first, but will root and begin to grow 
in about a fortnight, when they may be potted 
off singly. They may also be struck in a quiet 
corner of a close warm frame in spring, without 
the aid of glasses.—B. C. R. 

7792.— Blooms of Begonias closing. — These 
always begin to close up more or less, according to the 
age of the flowers, soon after midday.— B. C. R. 


THB COMING WEEK’S WORK 


Extracts from a Garden Diary—August 28 to 
September 2. 

Sowing Lobelias in pote for winter blooming; potting 
off and plunging in bottom-heat Neapolitan Violets; 
shifting the few remaining spring-struck scented-leaved 
Pelargoniums into 6-in. pots ; potting op cuttings of 
double Wallflowers; potting off Hollyhocks, also Bromp- 
ton Stocks for planting in spring, and young Callas; 
shifting Primulas into their flowering pots ; shifting some 
seedling Cinerarias into their flowering pots ; putting in 
cuttings of Gazanias, also of Alyssum, Oxalls, Centaurea, 
Petunia, Tropreolum, and Agathea ; planting Endive be¬ 
neath hedges, also more July-sown Coleworts ; getting off 
all Strawberry runners in pots, and placing them ready 
for planting; patting stakes to tree Mignonette ; tying 
Chrysanthemums; washing Orange trees for scale; dig¬ 
ging land for Cabbage Lettuce ; beginning to stub up use¬ 
less fruit trees, and prepare ground for others; going 
over trees again in order to remove breastwood ; thinning 
latest Turnips ; hoeing and thinning winter 8pinach : 
Potting off autumn-struck Coleus, Pelargoniums, and 
latest sown Cinerarias: planting some young Cucumbers 
in large pots: beginning to plant Strawberry runners ; 
tying up Endive to blanch ; washing Camellias ; cutting 
Lavender; pulling up Marjoram for drying, also spring- 
sown Onions; getting land dug for August-sown Lettuce ; 
stopping growing Bhoots on vines; putting in cuttings 
of heliotropes, Verbenas, and AntennarU tomentosa; 
pricking out young Pinks; staking and tying various 
nard-wooded plants; manuring Pea land for Strawberry 
plantation. Sowing Mignonette in pots, Radishes, and 
Mustard and Cress regularly ; shifting Gesneras into 
their flowering pots ; shaking out Pelargoniums and re¬ 
potting them in smaller pots ; shifting the latest-sown 
Balsams, also the latest-struck Fuchsias and latest-sown 
Primulas into their flowering pots ; putting in some Hy¬ 
drangea cuttings; planting All-the-year-round Lettuce : 
gathering orchard Apples, also some Beurrt Benoit ana 
autumn Bergamot Pears ; budding the last of the Briers; 
top-dressing Roses with horse manure and loam. Sow¬ 
ing a little more Spinach to come in useful in spring; 
potting layered Anne Boleyn Pinks ; shifting hardy Rho¬ 
dodendrons into larger pots; putting Salvia and Agera- 
tum cuttings out-of-doors; putting Daturas where they 
could receive full sun to ripen their wood ; planting Vio¬ 
lets in frame ; syringing outdoor Peaches every evening 
to keep down spider; salting walks to keep down weeds; 
sowing Centaureas and Radishes to come in in October; 
potting young Czar Violets, and putting Calceolarias 
into pit; also potting layered Carnations ; shifting some 
Ghent Azaleas into larger pots ; putting half the orchard- 
house trees out-of-doors; inserting cuttings of Coleus 
and of variegated Sedum ; planting Tennis Ball and Bath 
Cos Lettuce, also Sweet Williams ; tying up straggling 
shoots of Irish Yews, staking Mignonette ; bunching up 
Basil and placing it in a cool, airy place to dry; netting 
Plums ; exposing Tomatoes to direct sunlight; making 
some beds ready for Winter Lettuce by spreading manure 
on undug ground, and throwing the soil from tne alleys 
over it, a method which answers well; stopping Toma¬ 
toes. 

Glasshouses. 

The earlier batches of tuberous Begonias will 
now begin to lose vigour, and most be gradually 
put to rest by withholding water and placing 
them in a dry warm frame or other position fully 
exposed to the sun. The fine old Erythrina 
Crista-galli will now be fast approaching the 
fioweriDg stage, and if the plants have been well 
and liberally treated during the growing season, 
a fine display of blossom will be the result. The 
stock of early flowering soft-wooded Heaths 
will now be setting and swelling their flower- 
buds, and while in this stage must not be allowed 
to suffer from any lack of water at the root, 
otherwise many of the flowers will dry up on 
the plants when they are about half grown. 
These and Epacrises should now oocupy positions 
fully exposed to the sun. Roses in pots intended 
to produce flowers during autumn must now be 
kept perfectly clean and free from aphides and 
other pests. All autumn-flowering plants, such 
as Chrysanthemums, Salvias, Ac., will now be 
getting pot-bound, and must be liberally fed 
with liquid manure in order to keep their foliage 
fresh and healthy. Cuttings of Kalosanthes, 
Hydrangeas, and of any other plants that are 
rooted should be potted without delay in order 
to get them established before winter. Among 
bulbous plants that are now in beauty, the Tri- 
tonia aurea and several varieties of the Tigridia 
are the best; the latter especially are very strik¬ 
ing and effective when grown in pots. 

Camellias. —Any of the latest flowered 
plants which have been late in making their 


growth will be now about setting their buds, 
and in the case of those that want more root 
room, they should at once be placed in either 
larger pots or tubs, as by being moved now their 
flowering during the coming spring will be little 
affected, and through the autumn they will have 
time to root into the new soil, which will evi¬ 
dently place them in a much better position for 
making growth next year than if the potting 
were deferred until after they had bloomed in 
the spring, when their roots are in the tenderest 
condition. Those who have not potted these 
plants in this stage of their growth will, if they 
give it a trial, find it the best. Camellias are 
plants that require little training, and should 
not be submitted to the twisting and interlacing 
sometimes practised, and when they have got 
into a thin straggling state heading down is often 
the best remedy. But yet with plants in such 
a condition any strong branches may with ad¬ 
vantage be tied in to a moderate extent when 
the work is done, so as not to give them a 
formal appearance; but branches so treated 
should not be bent down too much, or they 
generally cease to make further growth from 
the points, simply pushing out young shoots 
where bent. 

Flower Garden. 

Daily look over vases and plants plunged in 
pots, and see that they get plenty of water, 
with which, if the drainage is good, they oen 
hardly be overdone; but if any indications of 
stagnant water at the root are observed, take 
them out at once, and replace the drainage with 
fresh clean postherds. Carpet beds and edgings 
will need frequent pinching or clipping and 
plenty of water, as if A1 tern an fb eras get seedy 
they quickly lose their brilliant colouring. It 
will now be quite time to propagate such tender 
plants as are kept from cuttings propagated 
annually. Coleus Verschaffelti and Iresines 
should be got in, a few pots or pans of them 
being enough to stock a large garden in spring. 
Alternantheras we lift as soon as the beauty of 
the beds fail, and plant thickly in boxes, when, 
if pulled to pieces in spring, they yield abund¬ 
ance of rooted plants. 

The main stock of Pelargoniums may now be 
put in ; many still prefer the plan of striking 
them on open borders and lifting and potting 
them about the end of September, but we find 
putting them moderately thick in shallow boxes 
to be the most expeditious way; and when well 
rooted, they always winter well if rather dry 
and well ventilated on all favourable occasions. 
In the reserve garden transplanting spring 
flowering plants and pricking off seedlings will 
be the principal occupations. Keep all the Prim¬ 
rose tribe moist, as they are very impatient of 
drought in any stage of growth. Pansies that 
have done flowering may be cut back, in order 
that they may become furnished with young 
growth before winter sets in. 

Whatever alteration is to be made in the ar¬ 
rangement of the flower garden in the ensuing 
season in these matters can only be adequately 
provided for by being determined upon at the 
present time, bo as to admit of the necessary 
propagation of the plants required. Wallflowers, 
Foxgloves, Sweet Williams, Dianthus, and other 
plants of similar nature, that were sown earlier 
in the summer, will now be ready for transplant¬ 
ing from the seed-bed. Choose for them an open 
situation, the soil of which should be light, so 
that when in the spring they are removed to 
their flowering quarters, this can be done with¬ 
out so much injury to the roots as when grown 
in adhesive ground. For everything of this kind 
the soil must not be too rich, as over-luxuriance 
should be avoided in all that can be injured by 
a severe wiLter. Put in the plants at a distance 
of 8 in. or 10 in. apart; if they are too much 
crowded they get drawn, and are correspondingly 
weak. 

Trees and shrubs.— There is no time in 
Hie year when evergreens can be more success¬ 
fully transplanted than from the end of August 
to the beginning of October; but the earlier in 
September the better ; there is no necessity to 
wait for showery weather, not even if the soil be 
apparently so dry as to contain little moisture. 
In fact, the heat that is in it when in this state 
is one of the first requisites as regards success, 
on account of its assisting to promote the imme¬ 
diate formation of roots; whereas, if removed 
late in autumn, when the temperature of both 
the air and earth is reduced by waning sun-heat 
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and chilling rains, all this advantage is lost. In 
planting, however, whilst the soil is in the dry 
condition above described, it is imperative that 
every plant should be thoroughly soaked with 
water when it is replanted. This should not be 
done by half measures; on the contrary, the 
whole ot the soil that is put in round the roots 
down to the bottom of the whole should be effec¬ 
tually moistened. Where this is done the forma¬ 
tion of new roots commences immediately, and 
this single thorough watering will generally be 
found sufficient. If any doubts be entertained 
as to roots being formed immediately after 
planting at this season, an inspection, say a 
month afterwards, will soon dispel them; for 
those who will take the trouble to look at the 
point of every root that has been severed will 
observe a quantity of young feeding fibres which 
will enable the plant to resist the most severe 
winter that may ensue, and ready to supply the 
demands made by spring growth. Each shrub, 
as soon as it is taken up, should be immediately 
replanted, not allowing the roots to have time 
to dry. In this there must be no delay ; indeed, 
this early removal is only to be recommended 
where shrubs can immediately be placed in the 
new positions assigned to them from one part 
of the garden to another. 

Fruit 

Vines. —Houses of late Grapes intended for 
keeping through the winter will now require 
liberal ventilation, with gentle fire heat, in order 
to secure the perfect maturation of fruit and 
wood by the end of September. Reduce strong 
laterals where they have been allowed to run to 
a considerable length, but at the same time 
guard against exposing the bunches to the sun, 
as black Grapes always colour best under a good 
canopy of healthy foliage. Black Morocco and 
Madresfield Court Muscat, two varieties liable 
to crack if heavily watered or allowed to hang 
in a damp, stagnant atmosphere, should be 
heavily mulched to prevent the escape of 
moisture from the borders. Muscats, now quite 
ripe, must be closely watched, and if necessary, 
slightly shaded with Haythorn’s hexagon net¬ 
ting through the hottest part of the day. If the 
roots are in external borders some kind of cover¬ 
ing should be held in readiness for throwing off 
heavy falls of rain. Gradually reduce the tem¬ 
perature of the house using no more fire heat 
than is absolutely necessary to prevent the 
berries from damping, and ventilate freely on 
fine days. In cold, unfavourable situations, 
Vines should always have the run of internal, as 
well as external, borders, which should be well 
concreted and drained. Use new turf, with an 
admixture of old lime rubble, crushed bones, 
and burnt earth. Apply manure as a mulching 
in preference to mixing it with the compost, 
and aim at narrow borders well filled with roots, 
which can be easily protected or excited, as cir¬ 
cumstances may dictate, always bearing 
mind that Grapes invariably set and colour best 
when the latter are under the control of the 
cultivator. 

Hardy fruit. —Choice Pears on walls will re¬ 
quire netting to protect them from the depreda¬ 
tions of blackbirds and tomtits. Ordinary fishing- 
nets will answer the purpose. Strawberry planta¬ 
tions may still be made there, as in many places 
runners have neither been plentiful nor good. To 
secure a good stock of clean, early runners for 
potting or planting, a few rows of each kind 
should be planted out every yoar. These should 
be well watered and mulched and divested of 
all flower-stems as they throw up in the spring. 
Trim out old beds and leave the ground clear 
for the present to ripen the crowns and surface 
roots, before the mulching is put on in the 
autumn. Dress out old Raspberry canes, and tie 
the young ones up to prevent them from gotting 
injured by wind. Gathering fruit as it ripens is 
now an important point, and requires great at 
tention. Fruits must not be gathered when wet, 
nor during hot, sunny weather, and they must 
be handled very gently. In the case of 
the early Pears it is not well to leave them on 
the trees until they are quite ripe ; and, as 
rule, they should be gathered a day or two be¬ 
fore they are in that condition, otherwise they 
are apt to become dry and rotten at the core. 
Remove all unnecessary lateral growths, and 
expose the fruits as freely as possible. Morello 
Cherries should now all be gathered, the trees 
thoroughly cleared of vermin, and the new shoots 
of the current y§ " - - - —- 

Digitized by 


tures of grafts ought now to be removed, and 
the shoots produced by the stocks should be 
kept rubbed off. In some instances, such as 
where the union has not been properly esta¬ 
blished, a temporary tie may be requisite, in 
order to prevent injury from wind-waving. 

Vegetables. 

Sow again if necessary, and thin out as soon 
as the plants can be handled, Winter Spinach, 
Turnips, Radishes, and Lettuces—timely thin¬ 
ning out of these is of the utmost importance, 
in order that the plants may grow up sturdily and 
be the better able to withstand the winter. As 
Potatoes, Onions, and Peas are harvested or 
cleared away, fill up the /vacant ground with 
Cabbages, Coleworts, &c.; even if it be not imme¬ 
diately required for cropping, or have to be left 
fallow for trenching, weeds and exhausted crop 
should at once be cleared off to prevent unneces¬ 
sary impoverishment of the land. Keep all Beans 
closely picked off as they become fit for use ; 
the plants will then bear for a considerable 
time longer without exhaustion. If runners are 
cut back 2 ft. or 3 ft., all the old pods being 
removed, and are given a good watering and 
mulching, they soon break into fresh lateral 
growth, and fruit as freely as at first. 

Give abundance of water to Celery prior to 
earthing up, and occasionally dust over the 



Spray of single-flowered Thorn. 

rows with soot and wood-ashes as a preven¬ 
tive against the attacks of fly. Harvest herbs; 
they dry and retain their colour best when 
hung up in a draughty, sunless shed. Parsley to 
stand the winter should be given plenty of space 
and the driest position in the garden. Keep 
Tomatoes to single stems and the foliage thin. 
Both ridge Cucumbers and Vegetable Marrows 
mildew badly, and to check it we find it neces¬ 
sary to break off the worst leaves and to give 
abundant supplies of water. Examine them 
daily to cut all fruit as ready. Preparations will 
now have to be made anent the forcing of 
French Beans and the supply of salads by get¬ 
ting the pits or frames into working order. 
Beans ought to be at once sown, and allowed to 
grow on naturally till there is danger from 
frost. 
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ALLOTMENT GARDENING. 

Some years ago I let off in small plots a portion 
of my garden that I did not require. This was 
cut up into plots of about 50 square yards each. 
Some took one, some took two, others took four 
or five plots. The letting price was 5s. per plot, 
which would be about the same that “ Hortu- 
lanus ” says is asked for the land he contemplates 
making into garden allotments. All rents of 
plots and the whole ground rent should be paid 
in advance, and a reduction will be given by the 
landlord at least to the extent of the interest on 
the amount. There may be some difficulty with 
the landlord in arranging the tenure of the land 


being near a populous town, as it is sometimes 
wanted for building purposes a few years after 
it has been converted into gardens ; and, on the 
other side, it might be requisite to give the land 
up shortly after taking, because of a falling oil 
in the members. “ Hortulanus ” should have the 
option of retaining the land for twenty years, 
with power to throw it up any year, by giving a 
years notice, at the date that he pays* the rent. 
There should be no profits made out of the 
scheme, and no risks run by anyone, else the 
pleasure of the undertaking will be lost. There 
should be a committee of twelve with a 
president. The committee to be elected every 
year, and the president every three yearc. 

I know of a plot of land on the south side of 
Manchester that has been devoted to small 
gardens for the last 30 years. During that time 
there have been many changes in the tenant?, 
but the gardens are oftei handed from one 
member of the family to another, the incoming 
tenant generally having to pay some trifle of 
compensation for frames, or greenhouse, or plant?, 
or trees left by former occupant. In two instances 
there had been summer-houses erected. I should 
suggest that the land be divided into plots of 
£1 per annum each, which at £24 per acre (of 
4840 yards) would give nearly 202 sq. yds. per 
plot, on which might be grown all the vegetables 
and salads that a family of five persons would 
consume during the whole 
year, except Potatoes. 
The rules of the society 
should be as few as 
possible, but there should 
be one clause inserted 
and strictly enforced- 
44 That there be no 
manual labour done in 
the gardens on a Sun¬ 
day.” Power should be 
given to any meml>er to 
sell his interest in his 
plot to any person the 
committee approves. This 
will enable members, 
who are compelled to 
remove to a distance, to 
recoup themselves for 
rent paid in advance, 
and for any improvements 
they may have made. 
But in no case should 
the committee be com¬ 
pelled to pay for anythin? 
that a man may have 
thought proper to have 
built or placed on the 
ground. Each member 
should be free to culti¬ 
vate his plot as he may 
consider to most advan¬ 
tage, hot entirely at his 
own expense and risk. 
Every man should have as much freedom as it 
is possible to have, consistent with the interests 
of the other members, and without throwing 
any responsibilities on the committee. From 
whatever decisions the committee make, there 
should be no appeal, or much time will be lost 
in useless and never-ending argument. There 
should be prizes given for nearly everything 
that is generally grown. These prizes should b< 
more honorary than expensive ; and whatever is 
awarded shouldbe of useful character, such as gar 

den implements or useful things for the household 

Each competitor should pay a small entrance 
fee, so small as not to become a tax. All meet¬ 
ings should be called at the president's house 
that there be no expenses incurred in the man 
agement, and this will determine to sonx 
extent who the president should be. Pcfort 
commencing operations the land should 1< 
fenced off with stump, rail, and pale, not less 
than 5 ft. 6 in. high (this the landlord should 
do), to give security to the cultivators. Tbef 
the land should be marked out by cutting deef 
lines in the sod, giving 200 yds. to each plot 
Good walks should be made bet ween the plot* 
2 ft. or 3 ft. wide, by taking off the top sod am 
filling in with cinders. Each plot may be divide* 
into twelve beds when devoted wholly to vege¬ 
tables, each about 10 yds. long and 4 ft. wi-^ 
with narrow walks between of 1 ft. wide. Ij 
will be found that as each man brings his p-d 
under cultivation that he will wish to add to rm 
area of his plot; this should influence the men: 
bers in selling tlje sites of their plotf 
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The selection of plots, as well as all other 
decisions, should be made by ballot. By 
taking one or more plots such as the above, and 
by giving time and attention to the study of 
horticulture and market gardening in a few 
years anyone may fairly master the art of cul¬ 
tivating flowers, fruits, and vegetables, and with 
the aid of pits, frames, hothouses, and green¬ 
houses, he may fairly master the art of growing 
tropical fruits and flowers, all of which may be 
practiced on a small scale on plots of the above 


the farm, though his predecessor (a practical 
farmer) had to sell out because he could not 
make it pay. The present occupant manages the 
farm himself. “ Hortulanus ” should convene a 
meeting by advertisement in the local paper of 
the district, setting forth the objects of the 
meeting, and asking the support of all w’ho are 
interested in gardening, and fixing the date, time, 
and place of meeting. As there will be some 
little expense incurred in this, it will be well to 
say in the advertisement that there will be a 


or as single specimens by the roadside, in town 
or country, have a pretty appearance in spring, 
the whiteness of the common kind being greatly 
enhanced when contrasted with pink and red 
kinds, both double and single, and amongst 
these Paul’s Double Scarlet is a real acquisition; 
in every garden, however small, space should be 
found for so beautiful a tree, as, whether on the 
Grass or peeping out of the shrubbery, it is 
always effective. In hedgerows, where it is 
desirable to form standard Thorns, long, stout 



dimensions. And by studying the nature of 
different soils and manures, he may acquire a 
stock of knowledge that will fit him for agri¬ 
cultural pursuits, so that if he should wash to 
take a farm, he will have the necessary pre¬ 
liminary knowledge, such as some practical 
farmers are ignorant of. It is only within the 
last month that I heard of a large farm being 
taken by a gentleman who had got all his infor¬ 
mation in the way that I have indicated, and 
from books, and he is nop^paking a fortune on 
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iat I have indicated, 
nojsr jpaking a fortiin 
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collection at the close of the meeting to defray 

cost of room and advertising. G. C. 

Eccles. _ 

TREES AND SHRUBa 

MAY TREES. 

(THORNS). 

Thorns, or, as they are commonly called, May 
trees, when plantel in iir^gular groups in parks 


stakes are driven in during June or July, to 
which two or three of the best shoots may be 
secured, and, if sufficiently long by the autumn 
they may be budded with the different improved 
kinds, such as Paul’s Scarlet and the variegated¬ 
leaved single white, which makes a charming 
scented object, its silvery leaves enhancing the 
beauty of its appearance. , 

Double Thorns are increased either by graft¬ 
ing or budding it upon strong young plants of 
the common variety. Cuttings of the present 

Original from 
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season’s growth may be taken as soon as the leaf 
has fallen, about 6 in. in length, inserting them 
to quite one-half of their length in a firm piece 
of soil in a very shady situation. 

Whit© Thorns are raised by collecting 
the berries when ripe, and storing them away in 
dry sand until the next spring twelvemonths ; 
by that time the fleshy portion of the berries 
will have decayed. Sow in March in drills 
about 9 in. apart in well-stirred ground, or pre¬ 
pare a bed some 4 ft. in width, well breaking 
the soil with a steel fork. If the natural staple 
is of a heavy adhesive nature, lighten it by the 
addition of some leaf-mould, wood ashes, or 
something of a like description. Choose a dry 
day in March for sowing. Scatter the seed 
broadcast, tread it well in, and cover with about 
1 in. of fine mould, finishing off by patting the 
same down firmly with the spade. Keep the 
bed free from weeds during the summer, and as 
soon as the foliage drops, set the young seed¬ 
lings out in lines in deeply dug, well manured 
ground, about 15 in. apart, and 9 in. from plant 
to plant. By the following autumn they will 
have grown into good strong plants, fit for 
making hedges or for any desired purpose. 

Thorns are not easy to move when they 
have attained any considerable size, as they are, 
in comparison with many other plants, deficient 
in fibrous roots. Still, if the removal is care¬ 
fully done, success should attend it. As soon 
as the leaves fall, open a good trench all round 
the stems and 4 ft. from them. Then with a 
fork gradually remove all loose soil, saving all 
roots possible. The trench should be deep 
enough to undermine the roots. When the ball 
has been reduced to a size that can easily be 
moved with whatever tackle is available, it 
should be taken immediately to its new position, 
the roots spread out carefully in layers, and 
some good loamy soil worked in amongst them, 
and the whole made tolerably firm. The heads 
should be secured in some way, to prevent wind- 
waving till the roots begin to work again. A 
mulching 4 in. or 6 in. thick of manure will be 
very beneficial. 


8015.— Araucaria imbrioata.— I have 
moved an Araucaria imbricata three times in six 
years, but this is a much easier matter than mov¬ 
ing a tree that has stood on one spot for seven¬ 
teen years, though it is quite possible to remove 
a tree that has stood so long, successfully. First 
dig a hole a little larger than the tree root, and 
deep enough to admit the root being covered up 
to the shoulder ; then pulverise the soil, both at 
the bottom and sides of the hole, and also the 
Boil that is to be filled into the hole. There must 
be no manure of any kind used, and all raw vege¬ 
table matter must be removed from among the 
soil, when filling up, and the soil should be well 
trodden down, and four stakes should be driven 
into the ground at equal distances round the 
tree, to which to tie the branches till it becomes 
properly rooted. Also the whole tree must be en¬ 
veloped in matting, only leaving a little space 
for light and ventilation. This should remain on 
for a month, and it should also be put on the 
tree in very severe frosts during the coming win¬ 
ter. The best time to move an Araucaria imbri¬ 
cata is first or second week in September, or in 
May. Give the soil a good soaking with water 
after putting the matting about the tree. A rich 
light loam, well drained is best adapted to the 
Araucaria, sheltered from the north and east.— 
G. 0., Ecclcs. 


ROSES. 


7952.— Roses deformed.— The cause of 
the trouble is the stiff clay. The soil must be 
got into a proper state before plants will do well. 
The clay must be rendered less adhesive, so that 
the roots can penetrate it. Perhaps also the 
soil is waterlogged. Stagnant water about the 
roots of plants produces monstrous growths. 
Own root Roses require a lighter soil than clay. 
A good turfy loam suits them best.. “Regular 
Subscriber” would be more successful with 
standards or dwarfs on the English Brier, which 
thrives on clay soil. J. D. 


7949.— Old Roses. —Bush Roses on the 
Manelti ought to last a lifetime, if induced to 
send out shoots from above the; budding so as to 
become own-root Roses. The Rose described as 
growing in cottage gardens is the old white or 
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alba Bose. The blush is the Maiden’s Blush. 
There are several red climbing Roses more bril¬ 
liant than Boursault Amadis, Bose de Rose- 
menes is the most likely.—J. D. 

7908.— Roses for town gardens.— Pro¬ 
viding the garden be pretty free from smoke and 
the like hindrances to the growth of the Rose, 
the following sorts, planted towards the end of 
October or beginning of November, may be ex¬ 
pected to bloom fairly well next June or July : 
Hybrid Perpetual8 .—Anna Alexieff, Charles Le- 
febvre, Dr. Andry, General Jacqueminot, John 
Hopper, La France, Madame la Baronnc de 
Rothschild, Madame Victor Verdier, Marie Bau¬ 
mann, Marquise de Castellane, Prince C. de 
Rohan, S^natour Vaisse. Tea-scented .—Alba 
rosea, * Belle Lyonnaise, ^Climbing Devoniensis, 
Catherine Mermet, *Gloire de Dijon, Homer, 
♦Madame Berard, Madame Margottin, Marie 
Van Houtte, Madame Lambard, Reubens, Sou¬ 
venir d’un Amie. The Tea-scented varieties 
(except perhaps Gloire do Dijon and Madame 
Berard) will require some protection from frost, 
and those marked * should be planted against 
walls or pillars, as they are very vigorous growers, 
and must not be much pruned.— WILLIAM 
Walters, Burton-on- Trent. 


FRUIT. 

CULTURE OF STRAWBERRIES. 

7997.—“ T. S.” says * “ apply the manure in 
spring.” This is often done ; and if it be stable 
litter, with plenty of long straw in it, it is not only 
nourishing to the plants, but it makes a good 
clean bottom for the growing fruit to lie upon ; 
and it also acts as a mulching if the weather 
should be dry. Then again, Mr. Groom is cer¬ 
tainly in the right when he tells you to “ give 
the manure as a top-dressing in the autumn or 
winter,” as any fruit grower in England will 
substantiate. By so doing you protect the 
plants from frost, you nourish the land for the 
coming spring, and it gives a clean surface to 
the ground. This is perhaps the universal sys¬ 
tem that is adopted. Then again, “ B. C. R” 
says “that very little manure should ever be 
used.” And though this would not be my doctrine, 
yet I could readily understand that where the soil 
is a rich loam, and where the plants have plenty 
of room, fine Strawberries may be grown by 
keeping the land clean and by turning all vege¬ 
table matter under with the spade. I know 
an experienced cultivator who has grown 
Strawberries on the same plot of land for six 
consecutive years, and the way that he improves 
the soil is by cutting straight lines across the 
land covered with Strawberries, and it also keeps 
the plants from being crowded; but he also 
manures in winter time. And with reference 
to “A. K.’s remarks respecting planting out 
runners in August, it is a thing that is generally 
done, and especially by large growlers who 
sell plants for planting in March and April. 
Many Strawberry plants are struck during the 
summer time by pegging down the offshoots. 
Some people prefer to plant out in May, when 
the young plants show bloom, that they may 
ensure true fruiting sorts ; when this is done 
matting must be thrown over the newly planted 
Strawberries in the day time and taken off at 
night. It cannot be loo widely known that 
Strawberries will not do well in some situations. 
If covered up with trees, or hidden from the 
sun most of the day by buildings, or if the land 
be waterlogged and cold, they will not thrive. 

Ecclcs. G. C. 

- The fact is, in gardening, be the subject 

Strawberries or anything else, there is no hard 
and fast rule to go by. So much depends upon 
locality, aspect, soil, See., as well as upon several 
other inferior points, that it is impossible to 
guarantee that, given such and such a treatment, 
good results will certainly follow. The true art 
of gardening is to find out, either by skilful per¬ 
ception and careful weighing of conditions or by 
often dearly bought experience, what treatment 
plants require to make them yield good crops of 
flowers or fruit, and then to give it to them to 
the best of our power. All that wc (meaning 
T. N.,” James Groom, “ B. 0. R.,” and Co.) can 
do is to describe the mode of culture by which we 
have succeeded, more or less, and leave our 
readers to apply our experience to their desires 
and conditions. I planted a bed with ordinary 
runners of Keen’s Seedling the first week of last 
September, and have had several very good pick¬ 


ings from the plants this spring, and there is 
every prospect of a fine crop next year. If they 
had been planted earlier the result would have 
been still better. 

As to manure, everything depends upon the 
natural richness of the soil. A very rich, strong 
loam, that has not been exhausted in any way, 
requires very little or no manure, a poor one will 
probably need a liberal dressing. But very much 
manure, especially if it be strong, is, I am posi¬ 
tive, injurious to nearly all fruiting plants, it 
promotes a rank, soft, leafy growth at the ex¬ 
pense of bloom and fruit. What manure is really 
needed should be worked in deep down, not Dear 
the collars of the plants, and it should be a de¬ 
cayed and friable nature. The best soil for most 
kinds of Strawberries is undoubtedly a good, 
sound, almost stiff loam on a clayey bottom, 
but I have seen them doing well on rather poor 
loam on a gravelly subsoil, on quite a sandy 
loam, and in ground consisting chiefly of sand 
and stones, yet they love fine soils; but some 
loose, rubbishy soils are totally unfit for these 
plants, and in such they cannot be grown. Again, 
situation is a very important point; this must be 
open, airy, and exposed to all or most of the 
sun’s rays—a south aspect, or nearly so. They 
will not do any good in such shady, over-shel¬ 
tered, and confined positions as are often found 
in old gardens. I have always noticed that Straw¬ 
berries also prefer a low situation, i. e., succeed 
better in valleys, if not too circumscribed, than 
on hills or high ground, unless the soil be 
very stiff or retentive. The finest Strawberry 
lands I have seen are in Worcester and Kent. 
In Worcester the soil is usually a strong rich 
loam on a clay, or sometimes gravel, bottom, and 
on the former beds arc often made almost anyhow, 
merely dug one spade deep and planted, no 
manure or top-dressings ever used, and yet they 
bear splendid crops year after year, sometimes 
being left for four or five years or more with no 
attention beyond clearing off the runners when 
they get too thick. But the beds were made 
and kept hard, and the aspect always open and 
sunny. In Kent the soil is often very light- 
little but sand and stones in some places. Here 
more mannre is needed and employed, yet the 
plants bear abundantly; the level is usuaily low. 
and the climate warm. I hope these remarks 
will set “A. K.’s” mind at rest, though I may 
add, what he does not seem to understand, that 
the earlier the runners or young plants are pat 
in the one season, the better the crop will be 
the next, or first year. Thus a bed planted in 
March should bear nearly a full crop next 
Spring, while if left till September or October 
very little fruit could be expected, unless the 
plants were very strong and hard, and the season 
favourable. B. C. R. 

-“A. K." complains of the diversity of 

counsel on Strawberry culture, and I hardly think 
he is correct. I believe most agree that in order 
to make sure of a crop the first year, the run¬ 
ners should be either in nursery beds, or in their 
fruiting quarters by August at latest ; in the 
former case, to be moved into their permanent 
bed early in March. I explained (July 8) tlxat 
not having space for summer planting, this was 
my plan ; for those to whom space is no object, 
summer planting is best no doubt. Again, a 
top-dressing of manure in autumn or winter, 
as recommended by Mr. Groom, means, no doubt, 
so late that the plants shall be at rest, and 
while the manure is washed in gradually duriDg 
winter; it protects tile young plants, perhaps 
rather bare of foliage, from severe frost. “A. 
K.” can easily understand that were manure 
applied to Strawberries, say in the end of 
September, with mild weather, they wonld start 
growing, and could not be expected to ripen 
the crowns of that growth before winter came 
upon them.—T. S. j 

-“ A. K.” should mark out the ground he | 

requires, then procure some rotten horse ma¬ 
nure, dig this in, then tread the ground until it 
is as hard as possible—the harder the better ; 
then get a dibber, put in the plants at once— i 
the sooner the better; give a good soaking of | 
rain water, leave them until the first week in 
March, then dress the rows with a good thick¬ 
ness of horse manure, keeping all weeds down, 
and taking of useless runners as they appear; be 
sure and get the plants from a good grower, and 
I have no fear of the result. I have tried it for 
the last three years and have had splendid crop* 
Sir Joseph Paxton and Elton Pine, also 3Iac- 
Mahon, does well here.—W. Spencer. 
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8010.—Vines for a cool house— CheU 
tenkam .—Try Black Hamburgh, Foster’s Seed¬ 
lings, or Royal Muscadine, all of which seem to 
give satisfaction. Nothing, however, is more 
vexatious than to grow crops of any kind up 
to nearly the ripening period, and then to find 
they will not mature. Heating the house in win¬ 
ter will more than repay when the crop is 
ripening in the autumn, as in the aspect named 
it would not only help to ripen the crop, but 
what is of even more importance, viz., the wood 
for next year’s crop, as, without this is done, 
the result cannot be satisfactory. Good crops 
are ripened in unheated houses with a south 
aspect for many years in succession. —J. Groom. 

Outdoor Figs. —A correspondent at p. 272 
again fails to modify directions about Fig trees, 
and it may be presumed that he would no more 
hesitate to “shorten their points” than to cut 
hack a Peach tree. It is only on the midsum¬ 
mer shoot of one year that Figs will be formed 
which will ripen in the next in this country. It 
should always be borne in mind that to shorten 
the shoot now will inevitably remove all the 
Figs which that particular rod would produce 
in the comingyear. The other directions of “H. ” 
are valuable.—W. G. 


VEGETABLES. 


8018. — Maggots in Oarrots. — “ Ru- 
dolphe,” Sale, must have got his land into an 
unhealthy state that he cannot grow Onions or 
Carrots without their being infested with mag¬ 
gots. I should think the land at Sale and Al¬ 
trincham some of the best land in England for 
growing Carrots in, it being deep, rich, light, 
vegetable loam, with a gravelly subsoil. In 
fact, Altrincham is famous for its Carrots. I 
have seen them grown on long beds there as 
thick as Mushrooms and of a good size. It is 
not the proper time to disturb land when the 
crop is upon it. “ Rudolphe ” says he has used 
soot liberally — evidently he has not used 
enough—and he cannot use too much, as it is 
perfectly harmless, and it acts as a fertiliser to 
almost any crop. As soon as all is cleared off 
the land give a good top-dressing of gas-lime, 
and after allowing the rain to wash it into the 
soil, dig it into the land, and leave the soil in 
ridges that the frost may clear the land of in¬ 
sects. There should be no difficulty in growing 
any kind of vegetable in Sale.—G. C., Eccles. 

7986.—Radishes with fibrous roots. 
—The cause of the fibrous roots is the well 
manured soil. Radishes should be sown after 
some crop which requires plenty of manure and 
deep cultivation, as the soil must be rich, but 
not freshly manured, and also completely pul¬ 
verised. I have found Parsnips allowed to be 
checked by drought send out fibrous roots all 
over when rain came, perhaps that may be the 
cause of failure.—J. D. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

8002.— Building greenhouse— The fol¬ 
lowing will be the simplest and cheapest plan 
for “ A. B. C. ” to follow. Carry the brickwork, 
which will be quite sufficient if one brick thick 
(4$ in.) about 3 ft. high, leaving a space 2 ft. 4 
in. wide for the door, 9 in. (or one brick) from 
the back wall, at one end. The wall plates should 
be 6 in. by 3 in., bevelled or chamfered off on 
the outside, and a groove run along the under 
side, 1 in. from the edge, to keep the drip 
away from the wall; 3 in. by 3 in. will be the 
best size for the corner posts or styles, and the 
same, or 3 in. by 2 in. would do, for the upper 
rail or ridge plate ; 3 in. by 2 in. is sufficient for 
the doorposts, also for the end rafters, as well as 
for the remaining uprights (styles) along the 
front, of which there should be three. The two front 
rails or plates, and their uprights, should be 
carefully mortised together, and four sashes 
made to fit in between the uprights ; these 
should be hung from the top, so as to open and 
afford ventilation. Fasten an U in. plank, 6 in. 
wide, along the top of the back - wall, and fasten 
the rafters to this. These rafters, except the two 
end ones should be of 3 in. by H in. sashbar ; 
10 or 12 in. apart is a good distance, the other 
[rods of course rest on the front plate, and if the 
ingle of the roof is fixed at. 2Q°, the heigl 

the front framework and a^tshes^wU) 
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exactly 2 ft. Of course, you must have a hori¬ 
zontal tie-bar at each end on a level with the 
upper front plate ; at one end this will form the 
lintel of the door, and the door posts should be 
mortised into it from underneath. Now, you may 
either make sashes to fill in the ends, .which 
will be much bettor in case the house ever has 
to be taken down for removal; or merely mortise 
and tack in lengths of 2 in. by 1 in. sashbar 
(ventilate of course) at about 8 in. distance. Fill 
in with glass, bedding it well with putty, but 
using very little, or none outside. Ventilation 
must of course be provided for by fixing flaps 
along the top, these should be at least 9 in. to 
12 in. wide. Now make your floor, which is much 
best concreted, and if you are tall the path may 
be dropped a foot or so, but there will be plenty 
of headroom for an ordinary person. Construct 
a flat stage of boards or laths along the front, 
level with the wall plate 3 ft. from the ground, 
and put up a 9 in. shelf or two along the back, 
say one at the same level as front stage, and one 
about 18 in. or less from the top of the wall. 
Hang the door, and your house is complete. To 
heat it, nothing will be so simple and effective 
as a 3 in. or 4 in. flow' and return along under 
the front stage, heated by a No. 1 slow combus¬ 
tion coil boiler fixed outside the house. This 
should either be bricked in, or have a little shed 
built just large enough to hold it, with a cover 
to keep it from the weather. You will thus have 
a nice useful house, at a very moderate cost.— 
B. C. R. 

7948.— Worms in gardens.— Worms cer¬ 
tainly have their part in the economy of Nature, 
and it is more than probable that their complete 
extirpation would be productive of evil results 
in the case of many soils. On light soils we 
could, perhaps, dispense with their services, as, 
being naturally porous, water drains through 
them at a rapid rate, so that the presence of 
worms therein in large numbers is likely to 
cause the moisture both to pass downwards, and 
to evaporate too quickly. In the light alluvial 
soils and sandy loams of this district, I am in¬ 
clined to the belief that we have more worms 
than we need, as they render the ground so open 
that newly planted plants and young seedlings 
are apt to suffer in dry weather ; but had I to 
deal with stiff land I should look upon worms 
as benefactors, as by reason of the particles of 
earth lying so closely packed together, the free 
passage of water through them is scarcely pos¬ 
sible. More especially in winter and early spring 
do we note the advantages which the boring 
operations of worms confer in heavy soils, as 
at those times, particularly after a continuance 
of drenching rains, the surface becomes hard, 
so that the water would oftentimes lie for days 
thereon, thereby lowering the temperature of the 
earth, and causing both seeds and roots of plants 
to decay, whereas the numerous holes which 
pierce the crust enable it to escape. Sometimes 
large worms will drag in small seedling plants, 
but this is all the real damage they do; but the 
mischief worked by other vermin is often laid 
to their charge. Where they become at all 
troublesome, a good dressing of soot should be 
given, in any case a good manure, and held in 
great dread by worms. A pinch of soot, too, 
placed on the drainage of pot plants will keep 
them out, and will do good in other ways.— John 
Coenhill. 

7958.— Oape bulbs after flowering.— 

In order to bloom these well another year they 
will need to be repotted in fresh soil early in 
•September. Up to that time they are best in the 
open air, laying their pots on their sides in a 
cool place so that they do not get drenched by 
rain or baked by the sun. Let the pots be well 
drained, laying on the drainage a little fibrous 
material and thereon a good pinch of soot to 
keep the worms out. The proper compost con¬ 
sists of two-thirds loam and one-third leaf-mould, 
adding to it a good dash of silver sand. Pot 
firmly, and give a gentle watering so that the 
soil is moistened through. The best place for 
such Cape bulbs as Watsonia, Tritonia, Ornitho- 
galum, &c., is a cold frame, plunging the pots to 
their rims in ashes or light soil as then they do 
not need much water and consequently start 
more freely into growth. They may remain 
there the winter through, just protecting the 
frame with mats or litter in very severe weather. 
—J. Coenhill. 

7932. — Rats. —We were visited some few 
months since by a number of these pests, and I 


tried in vain to catch them in nicely baited 
traps placed in their runs. They took up their 
abode under a summer arbour, and amongst the 
stonework of a large sloping bank. I was ad¬ 
vised by a friend to try E. Steiness’ Vermin 
Paste. I carefully prepared some baits and 
placed near their haunts over night with the re¬ 
sult that all was devoured. Knowing that the 
rats must have had a warm reception in eating 
the paste, I thought it wise to repeat the dose 
next night in case they or others should return 
to the attack ; but no, not a bit was taken, and 
although to make sure I have several times 
placed some of the paste at the same spots none 
has been eaten, and I am glad to say we have 
seen nothing, since the first dose, of any rats. 
Whether they were cleared out the first night I 
cannot say, but doubtless the vermin paste had 
a good deal to do with their departure. Let 
“ An Old Subscriber ” try a bottle, costing, I 
believe, only 6d., and full instructions as to using 
are given on the label.— William Walters, 
JBivrton-oii- Trent. 

7953.— Improving light soil.— Like many 
other London gardens the soil of yours is over 
drained and rubbishy. The only course to pur¬ 
sue is to add as much good sound friable and 
fine-grained loam as you can, which will greatly 
tend to solidify the whole and retain moisture 
to a much greater extent. A liberal addition of 
strong spit manure (not loose rubbishy stuff) 
will also help to mend matters. Very few vege¬ 
tables will do much good in such a neighbour¬ 
hood, no matter how rich and good the soil may 
be. The most likely to succeed are French and 
Runner Beans, Rhubarb, Lettuce, and Beet, with 
perhaps a few Onions. Flowers are much more 
satisfactory on the whole, and in good soil most 
things, always excepting Roses, Violets, Pansies, 
and the more tender bedding plants, as Coleus, 
Iresenes, &c., will do more or less well with care. 
But plants in towns have at all times a tendency 
to grow straggling and weak as you say, and 
this can only be counteracted by high cultiva¬ 
tion, very rich soil, and plentiful and frequent 
waterings, especially overhead.—B. C. R. 

7919.— Lim© In soil— “G. C.,” Eccles, in 
replying to the query of H. Moorley, says “ It 
should always be borne in mind that lime is 
objectionable to Ferns, Cupressus, Rhododen¬ 
drons, and all the Lily tribe.” If “ G. C.” means 
British Ferns, which it is to be supposed he does, 
when speaking of garden culture, he is mistaken, 
as many of these are much benefited by being 
grown in soil of a slight calcareous nature, 
while for others it is essentially necessary ; in 
fact, most of the Aspleniums, Scolopendriums, 
Polypodiums, and Ceterachs cannot be success¬ 
fully cultivated without the addition of lime in 
some form or other. A screen fence in my 
garden containing nearly a score of Cupressus 
Lawsoni, are in a healthy condition, planted 
amongst the debris of stone and lime rubbish 
occasioned by building the house. This is an 
exception though, not the rule.—A. D. N., LUin- 
degai. 

8028.— Cockroaches.—I can recommend 
thoroughly Hardman’s London Beetle Powder, 
which can be obtained at any chemist’s or iron¬ 
monger’s, at Is. per small box, or in large sized 
boxes at a reduction. The powder is blown into 
their holes with bellows supplied for that pur¬ 
pose. I have, however, found it a good plan to 
sprinkle the powder on the floor close to the 
haunts or crevices of the beetles, when it will 
be covered next morning with the insects, which 
should be swept up and burnt immediately. Th 
floor may also be sprinkled all over lightly with 
the powder. Another very good remedy, which I 
have tried, is Nash’s Beetle Catchers, in packets 
of six, at 6d per packet, or at a reduction per 
gross. I think either, if followed up, should clear 
the room of cockroaches; but as the insects be¬ 
come very cunning, it may be advisable to try 
each remedy in turn.— Tiny. F. M. 8. 

7902.—Heating greenhouse.—I should 
advise “ J. B. ” to use a Loughborough boiler and 
4-in. flow and return pipes down one side and end, 
viz, about 50 ft. of piping, or if extra heat is re¬ 
quired, take pipes round both sides, and so have 
68 ft. of piping ; he could fix it easily, safely, and 
effectually, and it is truly a tenant’s fixture. My 
portable wooden-sided house is so heated and 
gives great satisfaction, and the first cost (which 
is not at all high) is nearly all, as but little fuel 
and attention are required.— Glapton. 
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7218.— Sports in plants.— If “ Chrysan¬ 
themum ” will suggest another term, I should 
be glad to use it, but in the instance mentioned, 
“ hybridising " might very well be the true term, 
as it is impossible to make here the plants which 
threw. The pink Oxlip stems were not seedlings 
of the previous spring, as the two parents are 
close together, and form a goodly sized patch 
now; but I will try to settle the question next 
spring. Plants are vitally affected by near 
neighbours of the same family, of that I have 
had several undoubted instances, though why 
it should be so, is very difficult to determine.— 
A. 11. T. 

7983.— Spiraeas after flowering.— 

Pi vide the roots into as many pieces as you can, 
fro as to leave one or two good crowns to each 
root, then plant these out in a bed of deep rich 
loam in a warm open situation. Keep them well 
watered, and in autumn or early spring as re¬ 
quired lift and pot the roots singly in 6-in. or 
6-in. pots, and bring them into the green or forc¬ 
ing house.—B. C. R. 


8077. —Covering for walls.—What creeper could 
you recommend to cover my back walls, one that would 
grow quickly, and with a good sized leal ? Something that 
si evergreen would be most acceptable. The walls only 
catch but little sun. Please say also when is best time for 
planting.—AMATEUR. [Try Hedera dentata, a nne 
large-leaved Ivy. Plant at once.] 

8078. —Can any of your readers tell me the reason why 
my ferns are withering. They are growing on a rockery. 
—Anxious to Learn. [Your ferns are probably suffer¬ 
ing from want of water, give a thorough soaking, then 
keeping constantly moist, not saturated .] 

8079. —Diseased leaves of Senecio pulcher — 
Mrs. L. —Your plants are attacked by a most destruetlve 
fungus named Uredo senecionls, the early or larva condi¬ 
tion of another fungus named Pucciuia glomerata. The 
fungus is common on the wild groundsels or Senecios, and 
the garden plants catch the disease from the weeds. It 
is the same with the Hollyhock fungus and the Semper- 
vivum fungus. Garden plants take the disease from the 
wild Mallows and the Houseleek. 

8080. —Working hours of gardeners. — As a 

rule gardeners work from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. from about 
the end of February till the end of September, and during 
the interval from daylight till dusk. I 

8081. — Calandrina umbrellata.— Mrs. Lloyd.— 
You can try plants of this at any of the hardy plant nur¬ 
series, but the best way is to get a packet of seed which 
may be had for 3d. from Mr. Thompson, of Ipswich, and 
sow now or in spring. It will flower next summer. 

8082. —Topping Laurels.— J. W. Meath— Laurels 
may be topped till the end of September. 

Miss Chirk.— The small Daffodil is probably Narcissus 
minor. The Primula flowers in early summer. The earliest 

Tulips are the Van Thols and Pottcbakkers.- Anxious 

to team.— Gardening. Illustrated from the com¬ 
mencement. Three volumes, price 7s. 0d. each.- 

L. E. E.— We cannot explain the cause of the Rose be¬ 
ing deformed, but it shows the close affinity that exists 
between leaves and flowers. 

Soho .—Advertise it.- J. R. D.. Peckham. —If the 

prize was withheld from you from the cause named, we 

should Bay it was most unfair.- J. W. T. -Give them a 

top-dressing of well-rotted manure, but do not dig about 
them. A good soaking with manure water would also 
help them. 

Edward Barnes.— We know of no really good book 
on the subject named, but we have often given articles 
in Gardening on the subject. Ask through our query 
columns what you wish to know. 

Sister Mary.— The Oleander wants the sunniest spot 
you can find for it. Try the Carnations in pots, using 
yellow loam from the meadow and some sand. 

Names of plants.— B. A. — Pink is Agrostemma 

coronaria; yellow is a Bpecies of Potentilla.- 1. L. — 

Apparently Tilia macrophylla.-/. W.—l, apparently 

Aloe soccotrina; you must wait several years longer 
before you see flowers ; 2, cannot be named from a mere 

seed.- O. A. A.—Cannot name, send again, please.- 

Old Sub.— l, Inula Oculis-Christi; 2, Scabiosa arvensis ; 
3, Reseda luteola; 4, Fumaria Vaillanti ; 5, Gentiana 

amarella ; 6, Bpecies of Hieracium. - E. L. — Escallonia 

macrantha, Hypericum glAndulosum (yellow). - 

H. O. D. L.— Tamarix galllca.- Brassica. — Clarkia 

elegans.- T. Longley. — 1, Selaginella Wildenovi; 2, 

A dlan turn hispidulum; 3, Catananche coerulea; 4. Pani- 

cum variegatum.- E. O. —2, Sedum Sieboldi ; 3, 

Tradescantia repens.- B. F. B.— Impatiens glanduli- 

fera.- H. H. B. —Apparently Sparmannia Africans. 

Cannot name other leaves.- E. R. F.— Veronica longi- 

foHa.- H. Webb.—I, Rhus cotinus; 2, Diplacus glutino- 

sus; 3, Alonsos incisa ; 4, Adiantum pedatum ; 5, Sela¬ 
ginella Mertensi.- W. O.— l.Carex riparia; 2, Bromus 

Bterllis; 3, cannot name.- Ferns, no name oj sender.— 

I, 2, and 4, variety of Lastrea Filix-Mas ; 8, Athyrium 

FUix-Fcemina.- W. Bulgin.— Nicotians affinls- J. 

2 homton. —Plumbago. capenais.- Alfriston. — Spiraea 

Filipendula. 


La Semaine Francaise, a Weekly Newspaper 
and Review in French for the United Kingdom.—Politics, 
literature, 8cience, Art, 8ociety, Varieties, Notes; for 
general and family reading. “Will be highly valued in 
households where French is cultivated.” — Queen. Price 


at Newsagents and Bookstalls; coj 
87VSont‘ - - 


8d., 

stamps.—87, Bouthuripten St. Covent 
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QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents.— AM communicar 
tions for insertion should be dearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the. BgiTOR, 
Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER Tip name 
and address of the send»r is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
GARDENING going to press a considerable time before the 
day of publication, it is not vossible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

8063.—Tiger Lilies.—Can anyone give me informa¬ 
tion about the Tiger Lily (L. tigrinum)? I bought twenty 
to thirty bulbs last year, ana put them in the open 
ground about Christmas, or a little earlier. The soil is 
rather light and sandy, but I gave them some good soil 
before planting—a mixture of peat and cow manure. 
Almost every one came up and looked well, but not one 
shows any signs of flowering. They have grown from 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. high, and small, black-brown seeds appear in the 
axils of the leaves. Some of them have withered, but 
others still look green. Some were potted In good soil and 
kept indoors during the winter, placed out-of-doors in 
spring, and brought inside to flower, but out of eight 
thus treated, not one flowered; three or four were put in 
an 8-in. pot. The curious part of It 1 b, I gave a bulb to a 
lady, who potted it and kept it in her greenhouse, paying 
little or no attention to it, and it flowered beautifully. 
The border in which they are planted faces south, but 
does not get much sun after raid-day. Out of thirty bulbs 
of L. speciosum, planted in the border at the same time, 
almost everyone nos grown, and shows from three to six 
flower-buds well advanced. Shall I take the Tiger Lilies 
up and plant them in fresh soil, or leave them for another 
year? Out of three dozen English Iris,] planted last 
autumn, only about a dozen flowered, the stems of the 
remainder withering away. Is this usually the case with 
these bulbs?—A Constant Subscriber 

8084. — Unheated fruit houses.—I should be glad 
if the writer of the article on the above subject would 
furnish further information as to the following questions: 
Should there be ventilation in the roof ? What would be 
the results of a comparatively sunless summer without 
artificial heat ? The 25 ft. by 7 ft. houses are spoken of as 
experimental. Would the writer’s experience recommend 
anything further that would bean advantage ? Are inside 
or outside borders used? The sura of £10 for such an 
erection seems to me to be very small, of course trainers 
are not included in this estimate. I should be glad to have 
name and address of builder who would erect such houses 
at 8s. per foot How soon after planting was a fair crop 
obtained ?— Hy. Doyle. 

8085. — Disease in Rose trees.— My Rose trees 
have this year been much injured, and rendered quite un¬ 
sightly by some diseases like a black fungus on the foliage. 
In some cases the plants suffered so severely that all the 
leaves withered before the blooms had expanded ; the 
blooms then damped off. What is the probable cause of 
this, and the remedy ? The Roses are dwarfs, chiefly on 
the Manetti or Brier. The soil is light on gravel. The 
beds when planted were trenched at least 2 ft. deep and 
well manured.—W. N. Turner 

8088. — Cultivating? Spireeae. — will some one 
kindly inform me of the proper treatment after blossom¬ 
ing of Hotea japonica, Spiraea palmata, S. Filipendula, 
S. Aruncua. Should the flower stems with the leaves 
thereon be cut close off or be allowed to die down ? The 
bloom on my palmata was very fine, and I cut off the 
dead flower, but the stem has a number of fine palmate 
leaves all the way up very brown but no leaves from the 
roots.— William Hkane. 

8087. — Potatoes on the7stema.- l am growing 
the Beauty of Hebron Potato; on two-thirds of the 
plants the tubers have grown up the stems of the plant 
in such a manner as I have never seen before. I do not 
suppose that one-third of the crop is eatable, and the 
flavour is nothing like so good as usual; it is a light sandy 
soil; they were grown in butts and not earthed up, but 
simply covered lightly with soil when they first came up. 
Can anyone tell me the reason of this?-T. H. 

8088. —Laying? out a garden.—I have about four 
acres of hilly ground with a western aspect, soil almost 
pure chalk, will anyone kindly advise me as to the best 
mode of laying it out for pleasure, fruit, and vegetable 
garden? Would It be labour in vain to build a wall for 
Peaches ? What shrubs and fruit trees would grow, <fcc. ? 
Any other kind of earth would be difficult to procure, 
but ordinary farm manure could be obtained.— Per 
FLEXED. 

8089. — Ferns and Palms.—I have two Palms pot- 
bound,the roots growing out of the bottom. Do they want 
repotting? If so. what soil do they require? Could they 
be divided, or others propagated in any way from them ? 
I have also a Bird’s nest Fern (Neottopteris australasica) 
pot-bound, and should also like to raise others from it. 
As I am only an amateur, I should be glad of advice.— 
A. G. 

8090. — Geraniums not growing.—I have a few 
zonals, which were struck last year and potted in 4i-in. 
pots in May, but they have not made any growth since, 
while plants of the same sort are growing freely in the 
beds. They are in a cold frame, with plenty of sun and air. 
Can anyone tell me the cause of this ?—A. L. 

8091. — Cucumbers felling'.— Can any reader tell 
me the cause of my encumbers railing ? They are planted 
in a Cucumber house, but the bed has a slate bottom, 
and as soon as the sun shines on the foliage they die 
down. 1 have lost two plants in the same wav, and the 
fruits turn yellow and drop off. Is thiB caused from want 
of bottom-heat ?—A Weekly Reader. 

8092. — Prickly Comfrey for winter.—I find Con- 
frey most naeful in spring and early summer, but now 
have more than I can use, so I wiBh to make it into 
winter fodder. Can anyone give me information as to the 
process of cutting, drying, and stacking it ? 8hould it be 
cut before flowering ?— A Subscriber. 

8008.— Roses-— Which are the threp best Roses to 
plant on front of my house, which has 25 ft. front, and is 


__ ft high, facing due south, with walls 8 ft Ugh on 
both east and west sides. Soil rather light, and situate is 

cold part of the Midlands.—S am. 

8094. — Saving? Zinnia seed.— I have some very fine 
Zin nia* from which I should like to save seed. Do the 
plants require any special treatment?—H. A. 8 a cheeks. 

8095. —Fruit trees not bearing?—Can you inform 
me if wail fruit trees, such as Pear trees, Plum tree*, 
<fec would cease bearing fruit through sge, though to 
all appearance very healthy ?—Subscriber 

8096. — Propagating? ftingfi. — Is there any way of 
propagating any of the edible fungi so as to secure the 
gam e sort ? What is the best method of obtaining Mush¬ 
room spawn from the beds ?—J. C. T. 

8097. — Banksian and other Roses. ^-Can_ any one 
tell met 
Noisette,: 


.—OtUIiUliau ouu uuuw ouj wire 

a the origin of the namesof the Banksian, Bourbon, 
ite, and other tribes of Roses.—Y oung EnQCim. 

8008. — Window plants tor showing?.— Wii some 
one mention about eight or nine good plants that would 
do for to show as cottage plants in June or July? My 
window gets the most of the sun during the day, and 1 
should be glad to know how to treat the plants, and ti» 
best time to obtain them.—A Constant Reader 

8009. — Currant bushes. — I have a great many 
Currant bushes on a wall. For several yean they hare 
not borne fruit well, and this year scarcely any. They 
are evidently getting deteriorated by vermin, not cat« 
pillars, but some small insect which shrivels up the 
leaves. What should be done to them?—M. E. B. 

8100. -Potatoes for exhibition.— Is it advi*M« 
to wash all kinds of Potatoes for exhibition, whether 
they are light or dark kinds ? if so, when should they I* 
operated on? when they are lifted, or just beforethe 
snow.—B. B. 

8101. — Making? Vine border. — What is the best 
time of year to dig out and renew an old Vine border, m 

E art of the border being inside the house?— Dev w 
iabblbr 

8102.— Plants and rabbits.—Could anyone tell ms 
if rabbits among flower beds would be likely to eat Ter 
bena flowers in preference to any other plant? or if m> 
insect or slug would be likely to destroy them?—8. V 

8103.— Datura tor smoking.—What species <>f 
Datura Is used for smoking to relieve asthma ? Can it U 
grown in this country ? if so. I sliould be glad of any in¬ 
formation as to culture, and preparing the leaves; ito, 
where can I get the seed ?—A. L. 

8104.— Lobelia tor edging.— What is the beat Lo¬ 
belia to plant with Harrison’s Musk for an edging to a 
border ? I have speciosa, but it is rather straggling. I do 
not want a very dwarf sort—A- L. 

8105.— Keeping Onions. — I have two beds <f 
autumn, and two of spring-sown Onions. The former are 
Giant Rocca and red Italian Tripoli; and the latter, 
Oxonian Prize and Danver’s Yellow. Which kind and sue 
will keep the longest ? and what is the licst mode nf 
keeping them ’—Enquirer. 

8106.— English grown Tobacco.—How can I cure 
Tobacco from English grown plants for cigars or other 
wise ? Is it worth doing ?—A Smoker. 

8107.-Portugral Laurel hedge decaying -'- 
handsome Portugal Laurel hedge between lawn u.d 
kitchen garden, about 50 ft. in length, has five or sh-d 
the shrubs apparently decaying at intervals in the r-* 
The leaves turn gradually ash-coloured. Can any remedy 
be devised, or prevention taken ?- Hortus. 

8108.— Temperature tor Grapes.—Will some ei- 
perienced reader give the temperature and treatment 
most suitable for Black Hamburgh Grapes while colour¬ 
ing?—R. J. 

8109. — Asparagrus deteriorating. - For w 
years Asparagus has been a very poor crop with me; 
each year it seems to get worse. I should like to know 
what is the best remedy.—S. G. 

8110.— Maggots in Onions-— What is the beet cure 
for maggot? They have destroyed my Onions, young 
Cabbage plants, and Turnip*.—T. H. 

8iii.—Window plants turning yellow.-(W 
side my window, facing west, I have » me Geranium 
and Begonias, but the lower leaves keep turning 
and die off. The plants are watered twice or Hire* 
times weekly according to weather. Can any reader 
suggest a remedy ?— Novice. 

8112.— Making a lawn.— What is the feet w*yt* 
proceed to get into order for next year as a lawn wnna 
ground a piece of rough ground, the grass of which for 
some years past has not been cut more than once or twice 
a year ?—J. w. Meath. 

8113. - Asparagus toiling.— I planted aorae Aspa¬ 
ragus plants in March two year old. but they do not seem 
to throw up any heads, and when they do they die ao*n 
and are very small. Will they do better next year -a 

Weekly reader 

8114.— Treatment of young Vlnea-I h*u» 
black Hamburgh Vine, which I transplanted a 
ago in outside bonier running the cane througfi w 
wall into the greenhouse. The snoots are about 1? in- « 
18 in. long at the top of the cane. What must I do in 
order to secure fruit next year?-J. S. C. 

8115.— Garden walls.— What is the usual height N 
garden walls on which to grow fruit trees? w b"istn e 
most suitable coping ? What should be the projection 0 
the coping over the walls ? Is wire trellising better for 
securing fruit trees than nailing to the wall?-J.». 

8118.— Fixing a border.— A correspondent rej<«; 
mends a slow combustion or conical boiler, as i ^ 
about to heat a small greenhouse I should like to K y 
whether the boiler is placed inside or outside the 
and about the cost, including 30 ft. of piping.-''® 
Riding. 

8117.—Plants tor dark shed.—Woddany^jf 
inform me what I can grow In a dark shed besides 
and Rhubarb?— Woods. 

Ir i 
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POULTRY AND PIGEONS, 


GOOD BREEDS FOR GENERAL USE. 
Fowls that combine the properties of both 
flesh and egg production are difficult to find, 
and vet are frequently inquired for. It is nearly 
useless to try to unite the two qualities of flesh 
and eggs in one bird—it cannot be done in per¬ 
fection. Fowls that attain the largest growth 
ore slow in maturing, and before maturity is 
reached, it is unreasonable to expect any eggs. 
The large fowls require the whole season for 
development, and when cold weather sets in it 
is difficult to force them up to egg-production. 
Feed accomplishes wonders, but nature will 
take its course. For this end, however, the 
Hondan fowl may answer a good purpose where 
the breed is understood. They will make much 
flesh, and that which is prized by epicures, and 
are what might be termed good layers, unless 
when compared with the laying of the Brown 
Leghorns. The Houdans are non-sitters. 

The Dorking is an excellent fowl, and unites 
size and quality of flesh with a pretty good yield 
of eggs for the season. They are sitters. Where 
size is not required, there is no bird that equals 
the Brown Leghorn for any purpose. At all 
seasons of the year they give a bountiful supply 
of rich, medium-sized eggs, and the flesh, being 
sweet and fine-grained, is greatly prized for early 
broilers. Size is demanded by the majority of 
poultry seekers, and it is only to be attained at 
the expense of quality and egg-production. 
The Asiatic fowl has for many years been the 
meat-producer for the multitude. Epicures 
choose the game and other choicely bred birds, 
but most poultry consumers take the feather¬ 
legged bird. 

For a roast there is no fowl equal to the Dork¬ 
ing. It grows to a compact shape, of good 
quality of flesh, with small offal, and is sweet 
and juicy. The Asiatic fowl is oily and strong, 
more like aquatic fowls. Next to the Dorking 
may be reckoned the Creveooeur fowl. In size 
it is a little below the Dorking, but the quality 
of the flesh is choice and fine. They are of fair 
size, hens weighing from 4 lb. to 5 lb., and cocks 
from 6 lb. to 8 lb. They have black plumage 
throughout, and are very handsome, ornamental 
fowls when nicely bred They are good layers 
of large, fine, white eggs, and do not sit. They 
are rather tender. 

One great drawback to good success with 
poultry results from not understanding the breed 
kept. The Houdans are what is termed hardy 
fowls, but require careful treatment. They should 
not be herded with other fowls. Their immense 
crests obstruct the vision, except one way, and 
this renders them helpless against attacks of 
other fowls, which they might in fair and open 
combat easily repel. They cannot withstand wet 
or dampness, but are not as sensitive to cold, 
providing it be dry, as some other varieties. 

The Dorkings are very tender, and so are the 
Crevecoeurs. The Dorkings must have a warm 
place in winter. They are even more sensitive 
than the large-combed varieties, but will com¬ 
pete with them in egg-production if well fed 
during the winter. There is no fowl more hardy, 
after fully grown, than the Leghorns. They will 
withstand great cold without injury, but no 
breed will endure gross neglect. Leghorn chicks 
are delicate when young, but soon get out of 
the way. They are rapid growers and mature 
early .—Country Gentleman. 


Pullets laying early.— Like “ J. B. W.,” I have a 
pallet of the same breed as his, viz., Hondan Spanish, 
bat I am not quite certain if it is not H. Hamburgh, 
hatched on January 1, this year, that began laying at 
lour months, and has continued laying very regularly 
ever since. My pullet, like his, is rather a small bird.— 
K. G. W. 

Mating Brahma Dorkings. — I have thirty 
Brahma Dorking pullets. Can any reader Inform me of 
the beet breed of male fowl to mate with them for the 
production of eggs alone ? and how many cocks required 
for them ? Theynave a run of 60 yds. by 20 yds., a fair 
supply of green food, situated on Hampstead Heath. I 
htve a great fancy for Plymouth Rocks or Leghorns; t» 
either of these a good sort, and likely to do well here ?— 
X. Y. Z. 

Disease in fowls.—I have had several chickens 
taken to moping about by themselves, scarcely eating 
anything. They get a complete skeleton, then die; they 
have every possible care as to food, water, and cleanli¬ 
ness. Can any reader inform me as to the cause, and if 
there is any cure?—A nxious One. 

Fowls laying soft eggs.— Our hens lay soft eggs ; 
what would you recommend as a cure? We have about 
thirty, they rooet in a coachhouse; andduringtfle day 
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have the run of a good sized yard, but there is no Grass 
on to udiich I can turn them. They have scraps from the 
house m the morning and mixed grain In the afternoon. 
—J. Lawrence. 


Pigeon-flying. —The best thing “G. 8.” 
can do is to first get his loft ready, and then 
wait until the autumn and buy two or more 
pairs of Homers, either at a sale or otherwise, 
and then breed in the spring, and he will have 
young birds to let out as soon as they leave the 
nest, unless he prefers buying some now, if so, 
buy squeakers a month old, that have not been 
out. The training should consist of taking them 
from one to three miles round the neighbourhood, 
so as to get acquainted with the locality well, 
and then continue in the one direction he wishes 
them to home from, in five mile stretches, but 
only between May and end of August, this is 
after the birds have flown round for a month 
twice or thrice daily. Morning is the best time 
to let them out, when hungry, and after they 
seem comfortable, and perhaps had a short fly, 
throw some food in the trap, and they will soon 
make themselves at home. It is not safe to let 
old birds out, as they are sure to go to their old 
home. I have just had one come home I sent 
away last Christmas, I believe, from the south 
of England, but am not sure yet, as he had 
never been flown, as he was hatched late last 
year. Food should consist of good grey Peas, 
Tares, Wheat, and Indian Com sparingly, also a 
treat occasionally of Hempseed and Dari. Keep 
a lump of salt in a dry place for them to peck 
at, and plenty of fresh water, both for bathing 
and drinking purposes, also gravel and lime to 
peck at, aDd you will not go far wrong. Part the 
cocks from the hens from September to February, 
and watch their habits, and yon will soon find 
all the ins and outs of how they should be 
treated.— Red Eye. 

Pigeon-keeping. — Will someone kindly give me 
instructions in pigeon-keeping ? I have a dovecot against 
my building. I wish to keep turbits, jacobines, and 
nuns. Which is the safest way to stock a dovecot f also, 
how should I commence to get a flight together ? Should 
1 buy old or young ones first flam told that jacobines 
are the most unproductive of pigeons ; they lay small 
eggs, which they incubate unsteadily, and if they hatch 
them, nurse carelessly.— Thos. Rogers. 


BBSS. 

Taking honey.—I have this season got 
two swarms of bees from a swarm I bought last 
year. I should be glad if any reader can advise 
me how to take the honey from one of them 
without destroying the bees. They are in one 
of Neighbour’s ordinary straw hives. Also, 
whether the honey in the parent hive should be 
taken or left. I have heard that by turning a 
hive with the bees in upside down, and putting 
an empty hive on the top, the queen bee will go 
into the new hive, and the rest follow her; the 
old hive being removed to some other part of 
the garden, and turned upside down, when 
the bees leave it and join it in new hive.— 
Cameo. 

Bee-keeping.—As I with to commence bee-keeping, 
can anyone recommend a good work on the subject f and 
also give a list of the publications of the British Bee 
Keeper’s Association.— INQUIRER. 


BIRDS. 

Heating an aviary.— If “ Beginner” 
reads the back numbers of Gardening, he will 
find that I entirely disagree with heating aviaries. 
Artificial heat is not required at all, even in the 
depth of winter, in an aviai^r properly con¬ 
structed, in fact, I consider it injurious. There¬ 
fore “ Beginner ” need go to no expense what¬ 
ever for the purpose of heating his aviary, but 
simply construct it so that there shall be no 
draughts, which there will not be, if constructed 
on my plan.—A. D’A. 

Canaries.— I have an attic, 12 ft. square and 8 ft. 
high, facing south-west, where 1 should like to keep a few 
canastes. Will anyone tell me if such a place is suitable? 
also, when the stock should be procured! and if the birds 
should be young or old ? and how to distinguish cocks 
from hen birds?—S am. 


THB HOUSEHOLD. 

Baked Pears. —Take twelve large baking 
Pears, pare and cut them into halves, leaving 
on the stem about A in. long; take out the core 
with the point of a knife, and place them close 


together in a block-tin saucepan, the inside of 
which is quite bright, with the cover to fit quite 
close; put to them the rind of a Lemon cut thin, 
with half its juice, a small stick of cinnamon, 
and twenty grains of allspice; cover them with 
spring water, and allow 1 pound of loaf-sugar 
to a pint and a half of water; cover them up 
close, and bake them for 6 hours in a very slow 
oven; they will be quite tender and of a bright 
t colour. Prepared cochineal is generally used 
for colouring the Pears; but if the above is 
1 strictly attended to, it will be found to answer 
best. 

Medlar jelly.— Get quite ripe Medlars 
without bruise; let them simmer gently, with 
water about £ in. over the tops. When fit to 
pulp, strain the fruit through a jelly bag; if not 
clear the first time repeat the straining; add to 
every pint of juice 1 lb. of good loaf sugar, and 
boil fast, skimming constantly. When cooled a 
little, pour the jelly into glasses or into moulds, 
to be turned out for dessert. To boil fast one 
hour. 

Goring Apples.— IP. H. Jemmett.— We do not 
remember the article alluded to. Most assuredly no one 
would take the cores out of Apples till they were about 
to use them. There may be a simple means of coring 
Apples when ripe. 

, Mills for making brown bread.- In a late 
issue of Gardening Illustrated there is a paragraph 
on brown bread, in which the writer sayB : ‘ ‘ Mills are 
made now cheaply for home use.” We have long been in 
want of one, but cannot find out where they are sold; 
perhapssome of your correspondents can tell me.— C. D. 


Protection against slugs. — I had 
some delicate Dahlias last years, and planted 
them out as usual, but as fast as they grew the 
slugs devoured them. I tried soot and lime 
but with no result. The temptation was too 
great. I used Macdougal’s powder, or carbo- 
late of lime, by making a ring about 6 in. 
diameter round the stems. I expected it would 
kill the plants and so it did, but also two large 
slugs were killed. I then applied another disin¬ 
fectant, called Sanitas, which is a combination 
of some kind of turpentine with lime, possibly 
ground resin and lime. Be that as it may, I 
found it a complete protection against slugs. It 
should be dusted over and round the stems of 
the plants. Slugs will not approach them. I 
have tried it upon Dahlias, Pansies, French 
Beans, Balsams, and a variety of other plants 
without the slightest injury. It might not suit 
Lettuce for the taste. Sprinkled over a Box 
border, and then gently beat in with a twig, it 
will completely drive them out. Of course re¬ 
new in case of much rain.—E. W., Tottenham . 

Draining pots. —Some time since a gar¬ 
dener, whom I had noticed as a very successful 
hand at plant growing, gave me a hint as fol¬ 
lows: “When crocking pots,” he said, “take 
your hammer or pincers and shape a piece of 
crock to nicely fit the bottom of your pot, plac¬ 
ing it edge downwards and highest in centre; 
then carefully lay other smaller crocks to slope 
outward and highest in centre; having done 
which, put about £ in. of really dead Couch 
(roots) over, and press down as tightly as possi¬ 
ble.” I followed his instructions, and the im¬ 
provement in my plants is very marked. The 
drainage is perfect, and the pots are filled with 
roots from top to bottom.—K. E. 


To destroy Plantains on lawns. — With a 
straight-bladed knife cut the top root of the Plan¬ 
tain at about an inch below the ground. The plant- 
will draw ont and the remainder of the root will die, 
and the vacant space will soon be covered by the ad¬ 
jacent grass.—G. P. H. 


Worms In pots. —My mode of destruction is so sim¬ 
ple and certain, and so free from injury to the plants 
that I offer my experience as a comfort to others. A weak 
solution of chloride of lime (thirty grains to one pint of 
water) poured on the earth brings the worms up inline- 
diately.-F. 8. 

-In my experience chloride of lime never failed to 

bring the worms out of the soil immediately. A weak 
solution is all that is needed. Chloride of lime! draohrato 
1 pint of water, stir for a minute, and then pour on the 
earth.—F. S. 

Rabbits dying.—Can anyone tell me the cause of 
my rabbits dying ? They go on well till about three or 
four months old, then 1 find some of them with their 
hind quarters quite powerless: in some cases they have 
their bowels much relaxed, all die in a few hours. Some 
of the same Utter, and in the sune hutch, do well. I gave 
castor-oil as soon as I find any illneea. I feed them on 
damp meal with a little green food.— Lena. 


Gold-fish.—I have received no reply to my query 
inserted in Gardening, July 8, regarding young fish 
bred in a pond of gold-fish, not having turned to the red 
colour of gold-fish, this being their third summer. If 
some reader could give some Information 1 shall feel 
obliged -N. N. Mooo. 
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Weekly, 4d. Monthly, Is. 6d. 

THE GARDEN 

Of last week contains a Colourod Tlate of 
ONCIDIUM CUCULLATUM GIGANTEUM, 
And the following Articles, Notes, and Illustrations 


Abronia arenaria.. 

Acrcna microphylla 
Achillea aegyptiaca 
Achillea ptarmica 
Allamandas, culture of 
Anagallises 
Anemone vitifolia 
Annuals and biennials 
Aphides 
Apples, seedling 
Argemone mextcana 
Armeria plantaginea rubra 
Astilbe rivularis 
Begonia diverslfolia 
Begonia Lemoineana 
Begonias, tuberous 
Biennials and annuals 
Bomareas, new 
Camellias in water 
Canna Ehtmanni 
Carnation SuBan Askey 
Carnations 
Carnation Florence 
Carnation, white Clove 
Chiswick Garden 
Cotoneaster microphylla 
Dai By, the Crown 
Darlingtonia califomica 
Erythrsca diffuta 
Erigeron roseum 
Flowers, cut 
Fragaria indica 
Frcmontia califomica 
Fruits, foreign 
Fuchsia dependens 
Fuchsia leaves 
Gaillardia Lorenziana 
Gladioli from seed 
Good things 
Grape Ascot Citronelle 
Herbaceous rubbish 
lusect pests 
Iris susiana 

Kniphoha aloides nobilis 
Lapageria, white 
Lapagerias, culture of 
Leptosyne maritima 
Lettuces, varieties of 
Lilac factories 
Lonicera japonica 
Melon leaves 
Mesembryan. tricolor 
Mespilus grandillora 
Mill a biflora 
Montbretia rosea 
Moss culture 
Mucuna imbricata 
Mushrooms 

Nepenthes Mastersiana 
Newry, notes from 

THE GARDEN, with a fine Coloured Plate each week, 
4d.; Monthly Parts, Is. 6d.—Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.O. 


Nicotlana tubiflora 
Nymphrca zauzlbarensls 
Oak, the purple 
(Enothera pumlla 
OdontogloBsum crispum 
Oncidium cucullatum var 
Oncidium zebrinum 
Onions, culture of 
Orchids at Highbury 
Pentstemon Murray anus 
Pentstemon Richardson! 
Pentstemon speciosus 
Philesiabuxifolia.. 
Phygellus capensis 
Plants at Belvoir 
Plants, window 
Plants, aquatic, indoors 
Pontederia crassipes 
Potentilla pedata.. 
PrimroseB, Evening 
Primroses, double 
Ptarmica Berrata 
Red spider 
Rockery’, a new 
Rockwork material 
Rose D. of Albany 
Rose, Queen of Queens 
Rose, old double Yellow 
Roses every month 
Roses from cuttings 
Roses, old garden 
Roses, new 
Royal Botanic Society 
Salvia candelabrum 
Sarracenias 
ScabiodB 

Selection, our own 
Streptocarpus floribundus 
Strawberry culture 
Strawberry, the alpine 
Sumach, varieties of 
Tomatoes in open air 
Tomatoes, treating 
Tradescantia pllosa 
Tropreolums 
Utricularia Endresi 
Vegetables, foreign 
Vines, book on 
Violas and annuals 
Wulfenia carinthiaca 
Yew trees, ancient 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Mespilus grandillora 
Onion, brown Spanish 
Onion, Giant Zittau 
Onion, small blood-red 
Onion, silver-skin 
Onion. The Queen 
Strawberry, Four-season 



GARDEN REQUISITES, 

As supplied to the Royal Gardens. 

GOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, Is. 6d. per 

VJ sack ; 10 for 13a. ; 15 for 18a. ; 30 for 30s., all sacks in¬ 
cluded. Truck (loose), 33a. ; Selected Brown Fibrous Peat, 5 b. 
per sack ; 5 for 22a. 6d.; Black Fibrous Peat, 4s. 6d. per sack; 

5 for 20s. ; sackB 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand, Is. Gd. per 
bushel. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf-mould, and Peat-mould, 
each at la. per bushel. Manures of all kinds. Fresh Sphag¬ 
num. Garden Sticks and Labels. Russia Mats, Ac. Tobacco 
Cloth and Paper, beat in the market; Cloth, 8d. per lb.; Spe 
cialitd Paper, imported solely by us. Is. per lb. Writo for 
price list.-W. HERBERT A CO., Horticultural Stores, 19, 
New Broad Street, E.C. (turning by Gow’s, fishmonger), one 
minute from Broad Street Railway Station. __ 

COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 

By Chubb's Patent Process, as supplied to all the Royal 
Gardens and Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful at all 
seasons. Invaluable for Potting, Plunging, Forcing, Fern¬ 
eries, Strawberries, Bedding-out Plants, Ac. Destroys all 
slugs and insects. July 1, 1882. 

In consequence of the great scarcity of Husks > ana 
enormous Continental demand for our “ Refuse,” we 
are compelled from this date to advance prict* as 
follows, and only orders accompanied by remittance 
will receive attention (in rotation). We also find it 
necessary to caution purchasers to beware of spunouB 
imitations, and buy the genuine Refuse direct. Sacks, Is. 6d. 
each; 10 sacks, 13s. ; 15 sacks, 18s. ; 20 sacks, 23s. : 30 sacks, 
30a. (all sacks included): truck load, free on rail, £2. 
Limited quantities of P.M. special quality granulated, in 
sacks only, 2s. 6<L each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for potting 
and use in conservatory. Terms, strictly cash with order. 
To obtain the genuine articlo, buy direct from the manufac¬ 
turers, CHUBB, ROUND A CO., Fibre Works, West Ferry 
Road. MUlwall, London, E._ 

ft ARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nHt Fibre 

VJ Refuse, 4d. per bushel. 100 for 25a.; truck (loose). 40a. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—6s. 6d. per sack. 6 sacks 25s., 
sacks 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per sack, 5 sacks 22s... 
socks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d. per bushel, 15s. half 
ton. 26a. per ton : in 2 bushel bags, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel. Sphagnum 
Moss, 8 b. 6d. per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, Virgin 
Cork, Tobacco Clot h, Rus sian Mats. Ac. Write for free 
Priae LiBt, H. G. 8MYTH, 17a, Coal Yard, Drury Lane (late 
of Castle 8treet, Long Acre). _ 


JUST READY, price Is., post free Is. Id., 

THE PELARGONIUM: 

CULTURE OF THE VARIOUS CLASSES. 


By HENRY BAILEY. 

LONDON: The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street 
Strand, W.C. 


T OOK to y»ur Window Plants.—A handy book 

Jj on Window Gardening, by H. O. Stewart. F.R.O.8., Trear 
surer to North Saint Marylebone Flower Show Committee. 
3rd edition. “It is an excellent book. We recommend pro¬ 
moters of window gardening to distribute copies among their 
- —— risir.fi*, wm-'o \fnsiaz\ne .’—BARRETT A 


i>oorer neighbours."— Gardener* 8 Mi 
SON. 6, Church Street, N.W. Price 


1., per post, 3jd. 


HARDENING GUIDE, by HOOPER—Finest 

VJ work in our language for tne guidance of the amateur 
With it he may learn all he requires to know of flower, vege¬ 
table, and fruit. Cloth, 264 pages, 600 illustrations, 2s. 6<L 
(post free. 2s. lid.), of HOOPER A CO.. Covent Garden, 
W.O., and Booksellers._ 


PRUNING AND TRAINING IMPROVED. 

-L By J. Simvson, of Wortley Hall Gardena. 2s. • post 
free 2». 3d.— The Garden Office, 37 Southampton Street, 
( ovent Garden. London. W.O._ 


A SPARAGUS CULTURE : The best Methods 

employed in England and France.— The Garden Office, 
37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London. W.C. 


IWTUSHROOM CULTURE : its Extension and 

-LYL Improvement. Cheap edition, now ready. Price Is. 6<L, 
post free Is. 9d.— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton 
Street, Covent Garden. London. W. O._ 


r T*HE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN has beau- 

L tifully-engraved figures of all the important types of hardy 
plants useful in obtaining picturesque effects in the garden. 
Price 5s.. post free 5s. 6d.— Garden Office, 3f, South¬ 
am pton S treet, Covent Garden, London. W.C. 


•f»HE ORCHARDIST.—The most complete 
_L work on fruit in the English language, 3s. 6<L free by 
j, 08 t. —The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent 
(tarden, London, W. O 


PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARLS, with 

-L upwards of 350 Illustrations, pric e 18.— The Garden 
Office, 37, Southamp^on^ltreet, Covent CqardenLoudou, W.O. 
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GONTAINS most complete collections of Lilies, 

VJ Narcissus, Hyacinths, Crocus, Tulips, and almost every 
hardy bulb in cultivation; several new Lilia which wen 
awarded a F. F. C. this season will be offered for the fint 
time, free on application.—THOMAS 8. WARE, Hale Farm 
Nursery, Tottenham, London. 

IWTUSHROOM SPAWN.— OSBORN & SONS 

J-V-L desire to call the attention of all growers of Mush, 
rooms to their celebrated spawn, which with ordinary care is 
certain to produce the most satisfactory resnlU Copi— of 

testimonials from well-known practical gardeners will be 
found in the Seed Catalogue for 1882, which will be sent post 
free to all applicants. Price 5s. per bushel, packing extra 
Trade price upon application.—The Fulham Nursery, Lou . 

WINTER BLOOMING CALCEOLARIAS^ 

Y T cut flowers and greenhouse decoration during winter 
Calceolaria bicolor and Burbidgei have proved to be in- 
valuable ; they will flower freely in any cool house 
any forcing: good plants 6d_ each, post free, from B V 
KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex. 

AfKW DOUBLE WHITE BQtJVAKDUi 

JLl ALFRED NEUNER. This splendid new Boutarwi 
can be supplied in good plants at Is. each post free; 12 fine 
varieties Bouvardias, invaluable for winter bloom, 4t, post 
free, from B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle. Sussex. 

GALCEOLARIAS, CINERARIAS, from the 

VJ very best flowers and colours extant, all raised from 
home grown seed, very superb strains, cannot fail to give 
spleddid flowers ; Calceolaria, Is. 6d. per dozen ; Cincr&rii, 
Is. 6d. per dozen, in good plants, post free, from B. ft" 
KNIGHT. Florist, Battle, Sussex. 

G LIMBERS FOR GREENHOUSE, 4c.- 

VJ Tacsonia Van Volxemi, the scarlet Pasaion-flov??, 
Is. 6d. each ; two, 2s. 6d. Passiflora coerulea, the hirij 
Passion-flower, la. 2d. each; two, 2s. Cobma acanthus, tvo 
for Is. 2d. Lophospermum, two for Is. All post free-F, 
BRIGHT, Hendon, Middlesex. _ 

ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. - Strong 

Jl-L plants of this beautifnl Hardy Autumn-flovencg 
Anemone (see Gardening Illustra ted, Bep temte 4, 
1880) Is. each, post free —GEORGE PHIPPEN. Yjctcri 
Nursery. Oxford Road. Reading. Established 1862. 


For beautifnl Flowers and Plants 
Use J. Hag arty's Celebrated 

GARDEN REQUISITES 

AT REDUCED PRICES. 

GOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-bushel bag, 

VJ Is. 3d. : 30 for 30s., bags included; truck (loose), 35s.; Selec¬ 
ted Orchid Peat, 5s. 6a. per sack, 5 for 25s. ; Best Brown 
Fibious Peat, 5s. per sack. 6 for 22s. 6d.; Black Fibrous 
Peat, 4s. 6d. per sack, 5 for 20s., sacks 4d. each ; Coarse Silver 
Sand, 1 b. Sd. per bushel; Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, 
and Peat Mould, Is. per busheL Manures of all kinds; 
fresh Sphagnum, Garden Sticks and Labels, Russia Mats, 
&c. Tobacco Cloth and Paper. The best imported. Cloth, 
8d. per lb.; Speciality Paper, 10d. per lb. Write for Price 
List—J. HAGARTY, Garden Requisite Stores, Union 
Chambers, Wormwood 8treet, Old Broad Btreet, London, E.C. 


TiENYN’IS unrivalled TOBACCO CLOTH and 

JJ PAPER —Paper, 7d. per lb.. 14 lbs, 8s.; Cloth, 8d. per lb., 
14 lbs., 9s. ; Roll paper, 9(L per lb.—J. DENYN, 73, Itendle- 
shnm Road. Clapton. 


GOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best quality 

VJ 4 bushel bag, Is. 4d. ; 15 bags, 14s. ; 30 bags. 25s. ; truck 
1 ead, 33s. Garden requisites.—A. FOULON, 32, 8t. Mary Axe 


GONCENTRATED TOAVN MANURE, con- 

VJ taining 8 per cent, ammonia, equal to 35 per cent, sul¬ 
phate of ammonia. Delivered at Warrington Stations in bags 
of 2 cwt. each, at £7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, 
Town Hall, Warrington. 


*1 GG CHRYSANTHEM UMS,fine named sorU 
J.UVJ 50s. ; the plants are all bedded out; a bargain- 
Apply to JAMES GRANT, Bridge Nursery, Barnes, 8.W 


C HEAP ! CHEAP 1—100 fine herbal 

plants, 16s. ; 200 Rudbeckia Ncwmani, 32*., or 16s, pe 
100; Pheasant’s-eye Narcissus, Is. 6<L per 100, or 14*. |<r 
1000.—JAMES GRANT, Bridge Nursery, Barnes. 8.W. (3i» 

GLIANTHUS, the" Glory Pea of New Zealand, 

VJ Is. 4d. each; two, 2s. ; Diplacus califomica, dead gold 
coloured flowers, Is. each; two, Is. 6d. All poet fiw -F. 
BRIGHT, Hendon, Middlesex._ 


T IGHT BRAHMA COCKERELS for shower 

Jj store, 7s. to 10s. each. Game Cockerel*, either Bkei, 
Reds or Piles, 5s. to 10s, each. Few pairs of Pile Game Bis- 
tains, little beauties. Cockerel and Pullet, 7s. 6d. die pair. 
All from my best pens, and hatched early in April—wM. 
SYDENHAM, Water Orton, near Birmingham._ 


Dutch Bulbs.—Sales every Monday, com- 
TV/fESSRS. PROTHSlOhf'^MORRIS will 

1Y1 KELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Y*ri 
City, E.C., every Monday, commencing August 21, and 
ing in December, extensive consignments of first-das* Hya¬ 
cinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, and other bulb* from 

Catalogues at the Mart, and 8, New Broad Street. EC 


pel 

•r 2 cwt. bag. 
Barrington. 


jn. in bags, at Warrington Stations,__ 

-Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, Town Hall, 


« _ 

•PANNED NETTING, 2 yds. wide, lid. per 

1 yd.; 4 yds. wide, 3d. per yd. NEW TWINE NETTING, 
1-in. mesh. 1 yd. wide, 2d. ; 2 yds. wide. 4<L ; 4 yds. wide, 8d. 
per yd. HEXAGON GARDEN NETTING, 5d. per yd. 
Tiffany. 20 yd. pieces, 2itL yd.-W. CULLING FORD, Forest 
Gate, London, E._ 


POULTRY WIRE NETTING, 

-L can be obtained at exceptionally 1 


Galvanised, 

can be obtained at exceptionally low prices from 
FRANCIS MORTON & CO. (Limited), 1, Delahay Street, 
Westminster. Price Lists on application. 

GREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.- 

VJ Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 ft. by 7 ft, £4, 
Conservatory, 12 ft by 8 ft, £8. Vinery, 20 ft., £7. Tenant’s 
Fixtures. Drawings, 3d. — Yorkshire Horticultural Works, 


Windhilb Shipley. __[3200 if )S p er we ek nnd lodge.—Apply to “G. f " care of Met?* 

G ARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mats, Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand, London, W.O. __ 

VJ Raffia, etc. None cheaper.—WATSON & SCULL, 90, 


Lower Thames Btregk London. E.C. 


DAINT. — Large Quantity for sale specially 
J. prepared for Horticultural buildings, greenhouses, 
&c., 2;cL per lb., all colours ; improved zinc white paint, 4[d. 
lb. ■ white lead. 23s. cwt. ; fine oak varnish, 7s gallon ; cash.— 
A. LEETE & Co.. Paint Manufacturers, 129. London Rd.. S.E. 

v 1RGIN CORK FOR FERNERIES - AND 

V CONSERVATORJF.S.— 1 The cheapest and best house 
in London.—GEORGE LOCKYER i CO., 13. High Street, 

Bloomsbury, W.O.___ 


on nOn PARROTS imported annually—A 

OVJiVJVJVJ beautiful African grey, with crimson tail, 

sent to any address, package included, for 15s. If not satis¬ 
factory on receipt money returned. A host of other stock 
Beautiful Singing Canaries, pmall foreign birds, pet Mon¬ 
keys, Tortoises, Peacocks’ feathers, 5000 Parrot cages, and 
fresh arrivals daily. The Grey Parrot^the Thirty Guinea 
Bird—that took the two first prizes at the Surrey Show in 
1878 and 1881, was purchased from me a young bird.— 
WILLIAM CROSS, largest importer in the world, Liver¬ 
pool 


«gie 


"DIMMEL’S NEW SEASON PERFUMES, ex- 

J-b tracted direct from flowers with his patent Myrogene.— 
White Heliotrope, White Pink, WTiite Lilac, White Rose, 
Malvetta, Rose Laurel, Wallflower, Sweet Pea, Syringa, he. 
All from 2s. 6<L—EUGENE RIMMEL, 96, Strand; 128. 
Regent Street; and 24, Coinhill, London; and 9, Boulevard 
des Capucines, Paris. 


T C. STEVENS’ HORTICULTURAL 
U . SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY Bill 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covont Garden, London. B* 
blished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Cattlopsl 
on application, or post free. ___ 

ATORTH SURREY DISTRICT SCHOOL 

Lv Anerley, S.E.—Wanted, a good practical GardentT w 
take charge of boys who work in the garden, and to i* 
sponsible for the proper cultivation of the same; wages 2* 
per week, with prospect of increase; age, belwen twmtj-EM 
and forty. The person appointed will have to give the wtos 
of his time to the service of the school Application 
to be made only on printed forms, which may be okrimH 
from me (a penny stamp being sent), and must be returew 
to me not later than Saturday, the 26th Inst. Selected extus- 
dates will have due notice when to attend.—By orua< 
HOWARD J. CHALDECOTT, Clerk to the Bo»ni m, 

North End, Croydon. August 4, 1882. __ 

DU ANTED, situation as maid to one or1*4 

YV ladies ; three years’ good character can be given, 
age, thirty years.—Address, M. MORRIS, The HumM 
Romse y, Hants. ___ ±1 

W ANTED, for Sussex, respectable, steady gar 

den labourer who can use the scythe ; married: 
out family preferred: to live in lodge ; constant emploja^ 


"DUANTED.—A Situation as Second Gardecei 

V V or Single-handed; would not object to milk one or tri 


WRIGHT 
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Single-h--.- 

cows: married; age. 24.—Address. W. G. 
Chrishall Royston, Herts._ _ 

■pOTLERS— BOILERS.— HORTICULTURE 

D BOILERS. — W’atson's Suspension is the cheaw 
most effective, substantial, and economical horticmt or * 
boiler known, and requires the least room to set it. One HH 
in a neighbourhood will suffice. Price from 21s. tprfr tow* 
pipe for houses from 20 ft. to 80 ft. in length. 150 sola; n J 
failure!- Apply, enclosing stanip for Prospectua, to ij 
WATSON, Patentee, St. Albans, Herts. 


New Volumes in Weale's Series 

JEST PUBLISHED. 

THE ART OF GRAFTING AND BUDDING. 
By CHARLES BALTET. Translated from the FrtDCi 
With upwards of 180 Illustrations. 12mo, -a 6<L. 
post free. 

GARDEN RECEIPTS. Edited by CHARLE? " 
QUIN. 12mo, la 6d., post free. 

COTTAGE GARDENING: or Howen, FW 
and Vegetables for Small Gardens. By K HOBkA • 
12mo, Is. 6d., post free. 

CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO., 7, Stationer'* Hall Cr*t 
Loudon, EC. 

Original frem 
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W. CLARK'S 

PATENT GRASS CUTTER. 


LAMPS 

(The best Burner in the World). 

WRIGHT & BUTLER'S 


This rueful machine is used for Lawn*, Ban km Grass Edg- 
toa, Round Flower Beds, and places where the Lawn Mower 
cannot reach; will trim Shrubs, Ivy, and Creepers. It is not 
intended to supersede the Lawn Mower, but to suiiplt-ment 
tu use. and from the many and varied uses to which it can 
be applied will be found one of the most economical inven¬ 
tions ever offered to the public. It is sent with long handles. 

It is sold in two sizes, 8 in. and 13 in. Prices : 8 in., 16s.; 
12 In., 31a. 

To he obtained from all Ironmongers in the United King¬ 
dom, and from the patentee, 

W. CLAEK, 528, OXFORD ST„ LONDON 

NEAR THE MARBLE ARCH. 


JOHN PIGGOTT. 


“ MULTUM IN UNO " 

DUPLEX. 

Self-Fllllnar. Self-Feeding. 

Self-Lighting. Self-Extinguishing. 

It indicate* when the Oil Vessel ia Full. 

8ecured by THREE Bebabatb Patents. 


FIRST PRIZE MELBOURNE EXHIBITION. 



Plense tend for Prut Lists. 

116, 110, and 117, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 



The best Amateurs’ Greenhouses, Forcing Pita, Ac. Hu 
dreda in use. 

No. 1 size, capable of heating 100 ft. of 2-in. pipe. .£2 12s. OiL 
.. I * „ „ 200 ft „ .. 4 Os. Od. 

.. 3 , ,, „ 400 ft.6 10«. 00. 

Delivered fre** to any Station in England and Wales. 
Full particular* on application, 

MESSENGER &. LO. Lou r hboro\ Leicestershire. 


FLIES. 


M70C0M FLY GUM 

Keeps rooms entirely el ear of flies. 


Sold in la boxes by all Chemists and Grocers, or a sam¬ 
ple poat free, Is. 2d., from the sole wholesale proprietors, 


T. CHRISTY & CO., 155, Fenchurch St, London. 



FOUNTAIN JETS; 

R. BASKERVILL, 

Maker of all kinds of FOUNTAIN JETfJ 
for Aquariums, Gardens, Illuminations, Ac. 
(Maker of Fairy Fountains to the Royal Poly 
technic Institution.) 

136, Newington Butts, S.E. 


ILLUSTRATED PRIOR LIST, ONE STAMP 


Heating Apparatus for Greenhouses 

••THE AMATEUR." 

Ro brickwork required. Can be fixed in a few hours. 
Portable; tenant’k fixture. 

Boiler, Pipes, 4 Fittings, com plate, from £3 16*- upwards, 

WILLIAM J. FOX, 

H'/t-watoh Engineer. 13, BOUTHUPLACT 
LONDON, E C. Plans and Mitinhites ou 

Digitized by IjQj 



To be foul Retail of all Ironmonger* and Lamp Dealer*. 

See you get the right ortic^ which has "Wrioht and 
Butler, Birmingham, * stamped on the cone. 



DIPLOCK’S 

IMPROVED 

HEATING 

APPARATUS 

K»»R 

Greenhouses, 

CONSERVATORIES, 

PIT8, ETC.. 
Coutinue* pre-eminent 
for Efficiency, Cleanli¬ 
ness, and Saving of Fuel 
and Labour. 

It require* no brickwork, 
and is simple and easy 
to ruauuge. 

Illustrated LisU. Prices, 
and Testimonials fot- 
warded by post. 

H. D. was the original 
Inventor of this form of 
Boiler. 

OrncE— 

65, Qracechurch St., 
London, E C. 



NEW PATENT MOLE TRAP. 


Effectiveness combined with simplicity. Price 12s. per dozen 
Two dozen carriage paid, and 5 yuer cent, discount for cast 
with order. Sample forwarded free by post for Is. 3d.— 
REYNOLDS ft CO., 57. New Compton Street, London. W.C. 
Illustrated and priced catalogue of Wire Netting, Poultry 
Yard Appliances, 4c., fotwarded post free. 


By permlfiBlon of the Hon. Board of Customs 
DUTY FREE- 

TOBACCO PREPARATIONS 

FOR 

HORTICULTURAL USB. 


KT1COTINE SOAP.—An effectual and speedy 

Is Eradicotor of Scale, Thrip. Green Fly, Mealy Bug, Red 
Spider, American Blight and all Parasites affecting plants 
without injury to foliage. The Manufacturers have great 
pleasure in bringing to the notice of Horticulturists generally 
this valuable preparation, the basis of which is Nicotine, or 
the Oil of Tobacco, with which is blended other essential 
ingredients, to render it available as a general Insecticide 
that may be ueod as a Wash or Dip for out or indoor plants. 
.Sold in Jam, 8 ozs., la 6d.; 20 ounces, 3s. ; and in Tins, 14 lbs. 
15* tkl. , and Drums, 28 lbs , 25s. ; 56 lbs . 56s.; 112 lbs., 95s. 
Full directions for use upon each package. 

And 2 oz. sample Jars. Gd each. 

TOBACCO JUICE for horticultural purposes. 

-L It is highly concentrated, and contains the strength of 
42 ozs of heststrong leaf-tobacco in each gallon. In bottles 
la. 2s. 6d., 5a. each ; and in casks, 3*. per galL 
TOBACCO POWDER for destroying and pre- 

1 venting Insects, Blights, and Mildews on plants and 
trees. It is easily applied by dusting, and will not in any way 
harm either plants or trees. In tins. Is.. 2s. Gd., 5s., 10s. each ; 
and in bags. 28 lbs.. 18s. '56 lbs., 36a ; 112 lbs., 72s. each. 

TOBACCO PlPEk. CLOTll, and CORD, for 

X Fumigating Greenhouses. These Articles are now well 
known and extensively patronised by the most experienced 

nORRY?SOPER, FOWLER & CO. (Limited), 

\j Hole Manufacture*! Offices and Show Rooms : FINS¬ 
BURY STREET. E.O. Manufactory and Bonded Tobacco 

Stores: SUAI) THAMES. LONDON. S.E. 


The Publisher beg* to announce that the posltims of Adver¬ 
tisement* cannot be titled beforehand, nor can any guar antes, 
be given for ike continued repetition of the same Advertisement 
is successive weeks. 


OLAY’S 

FERTILISER 

Ia the Manure that 1 b used by all the principal 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and Gardenera 
throughout the United Kingdom. 



OLAY & LEVESLEY, 

Temple Mill Lane, Stratford, London, E. 

BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS OE 

SOLID&TUBULAR BAR FENCING 

Iron Hurdles, Garden Seats, &c., See. 

THE BRA DOATE PARK 
SEAT. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Hurdles, Gates, and all kinds of 
irou and Wire Fencing, ftc., free on application. 


VICTORIA WORKS, Wolverhampton. 

And 3, Crooked Lane, King William Street, London, E.O. 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 

Case*, U. each extra, allowed for when returned .§ 

Price 9s. Gd., I Price 9s. «d., 

234 squares, 91 by 64 361 squares 81 by 64 

(in one case). (In one case). 

Best Quality. I Best Quality. 

Price 9s. 6<1., 300 squares, 8 by 6. 

Other sizes quoted for on application, 

HENRY WAIN WRIGHT, 01ms and Lend Merchant, 
Alfred Street, Boar Lane, LEEDS- 


Amateur’s Hot-Water Apparatus. 
ACME Slow Combustion Boiler, pipes, and 

Lx. all fittings complete, ready for erection, from i3 15« 
Independent Slow Combustion Star Boilers from 40j. each. 
Illustrated Lists free. 

CIIAJB. P. KINWELL ft CO., 31, Bankslde. 8.E. zl 


Amateur's Cheap Hot-water Apparatus. 

HHAMPION BOILE-R burns 12 hours without 

V-/ attention. Complete, size No. 1, £3 15s. 6d.; No. 2, 
£4; No. 3, £4 5s. 6d.; No. 4, £4 13s 6d. To be seen ia 
operation._ 

O. WILCOX ft CO., 85, Old Street, St. Luki’s 
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W. M. OROWE 

Begs to offer in quantity Zonal Geraniums. Fuchsias, Cycla¬ 
men, Coleus, Gloxinias, Ferns, Gardenias. Stephanotis, Chry¬ 
santhemums, &c., and a large and general stock of store and 
greenhouse plants. Descriptive catalogue free. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS.—Splendid mixed varieties from 
my celebrated strain, 3s. 6d. doz. by post; 6s. doz. in pots. 
See catalogue. 

FOLIAGE GERANIUMS.—Twelve best gold and silver 
tricolor varieties, 6s.; 12 golden bronze, 4s. See catalogue. 

SALVIAS.—Mona Issanchon (white), 9d.; Rutilans (mar 
gcnta), 6«L ; Splendens Bruanti (dark scarlet) 6d-; Bethel! 
(rose), 6d. These are fine for autumn flowering; also Patens 
deep blue), 6d. See catalogue. 

IVY-LEAF GERANIUMS.—Twelve flue varieties, 4s.; 12 
new varieties, 6s. and 9s. These beautiful plants are unsur¬ 
passed for han ging baskets, vases, Ac. See catalogue. 

PALMS.—Twelve fine varieties, in pots or by post, 6s. For 
names of these now popular plants, in large and small sizes, 
see catalogue. 

W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 


10,000 FERNS. 10,000 

TWELVE best Stove and Greenhouse Ferns, 

X including Pteris in variety, Lomaria gibba, Adiantums, 
&c., 4s. dozen, 30 b. per 100. Strong plants by post or in pots. 
An enormous stock of these, as also in larger sizes. See cate- 
iogue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 


3000 EXHIBITION FUCHSIAS. 3000 
TWELVE Bplendid single varieties, 2s. 6d.; 
X twelve new single varieties. Including Abd-el-Kader, M. 
Dufaurt Amelia BotterL &c., 6s.; twelve splendid double 
varieties, including Miss Lizzie Vidler, 3s.; twelve new dou¬ 
ble varieties, including Talma, Paris-Murcie, Reine des Fdes, 
&c., 6s. See catalogue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, 
Upton, Essex. 


DANIELS' DEFIANCE CABBAGE-The most magnifi¬ 
cent variety ever sent out, weight 13 lb. to 15 lb., re¬ 
markably early, short-legged, and oompact, and of the 
most delicious Marrow flavour. Should be In everv 
garden. s. d. 

Per pkt. Is. 6<L, per oz 8 6 

From Rev. E P. CAMBRIDGE, WarmweU Rectory. 

"July 21. 

Daniels' Defiance Cabbage has turned out the finest and 
most delicate flavoured I have ever eaten." 

ONION, Daniels' Golden Rocoa, magnifioent variety, s. d 
equal to the finest imported Onions, 

^kt. ... 

“ .id variety, 

lbs. each, 
per oz. 

Large Red Tripoli .. 

„ White „ 

White Lisbon .. .. 

„ Spanish 
,, New Queen 
LETTUCE, Black-seed Bath Cos 

Wheeler's Tom Thumb 


6000 


6000 


ZONAL GERANIUMS 

FOR POT CULTURE. 

TWELVE grand new single varieties of 1881, 
X Denny’s, Lemoine’s, and Pearson's best, 12s. Twelve 
grand new single varieties of 1880, Pearson's, Lemolne'B, and 
Denny's best, Leander, Ivanhoe, At&la, Niobe, Adolphe 
Cremieux, Jules Favre, Sur, 6s. Twelve splendid older sin- 

S le varieties, Olive CarT, Titiens, Louis, Mrs. Wright, &c., 
b. 6d.; fifty all different, containing the cream of all the 
raisers, 13s. Twelve new double varieties of 1881, Denny’s, 
Lemoine's, &c., 9s. Six grand new double varieties of Le¬ 
moine’s 1880 set. Chancellor Faidheibe, Denfort Rochereau, 
Sergeant Hoff, Ac., 3s. 6<L Twelve splendid double varieties 
selected from Lemoine's grand 1877 set, 4s. Fifty grand 
double varieties, containing the cream of all raisers, Croesus, 
Ed. About, Ernest Lauth, M. L. Barthdro, Emilie Gir&rdin, 
to., 14s.; Madame Thlbaut. well known, 2s. 6d. doz. Strong 
plants in pots or by post. Descriptive catalogue free on ap¬ 
plication. _ „ 

W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton. Essex. 

3000 GLOXINIAS. 3000 

OPLENDID plants now full of flower-buds, 

O from the finest procurable Btrains of erect and drooping 
varieties, fully equal to named sorts at three times the price ; 
Cs. and9s. dozen; good plants by poBt 2s. 6d. dozen. See 
catalogue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 


6000 CYCLAMEN PERSICUM. 6000 
A LL from the finest procurable strains; good 
xjl plants by post 2s. 6d. dozen; larger in pots, 3s. 6a. and 
6s. dozen; extra large, 10 b. dozen. Now is the time to pot 
these on to make grand flo weri ng stuff for flowering the 
coming season.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, 
Essex. _ 


8000 WinterflowerlnR Carnations. 8000 


i. per 

aery, Upton, Essex. 


Specialities I Specialities!! 

rpHE following will all be found to be thoroughly 
JL good and should be in every collection 
SINGLE GERANIUMS.-Joyful, Silvio, Jeanne d'Arc, 
Jealousy, Guinea, Evening Star, Henry Jacoby, 6d. each; 
Prima Donna (Denny, 1881), pure white, is.; White Vesuvius, 
good for winter, 3s. 6d. doz. 

DOUBLE GERANIUMS.—Madame Baltet, La Nymphe, 
Ma dam e Thiers, Louis Buchner, Louis Boutard, Cassimer 
Perier, E. V. Raepail, Charles Hovey, Gelein Louvagie, 6d. 
each : Henri Oannell (1880), la 3d.; W. E. Gladstone (If an> 
Is. The twenty varieties for 10s. 6d. 

SINGLE FUCHSIAS —Ethel, 8d. ■ Monarch, 4d.; Erecta 
von Novelty, 8d.; Polyhymnia. 6d. ; Magnum Bonum (1881), 
9d.; President (1881), 9d; Desideratum, 8d. 

DOUBLE FUCHSIAS. — Lizzie Vidler, 6d. ; Depute 
Berlet (1881), la ; Joseph Rosair (1881), la The ten varieties, 
5s. 6d. Strong plants in pots or by post. Descriptive cata¬ 
logue free on application. 

W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 


NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots. 

Seller’s selection, 30a per dozen. Purchaser's ditto, 36a 
The shove comprise all the best English and French raised 
Hybrid Perpetuala Perpetual Polyantha, Toss, Hybrid Teas, 
and Perpetual Moss. 

Roses of 1881 

Of above-named classes, 18s. to 24a per dozen, In potz 
Choice Roses. 

Tea-eoented, Hybrid Tea, Noisette, China, and Booibon, 
18a. to Me per dozen; strong plants, in pota 
Descriptive List on application 

RICHARD SMITH A GO„ 

NURSERYMEN AND SEED MERCHANTS, 
WORCESTER. 


exhibition of single dahlias. 

Kfinn OF these are now in flower at the 

OUUU Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham. The collec¬ 
tion embraces all the finest sorts In cultivation. The new 

Digitized by\jQOQTfc: 


DANIELS’ CHOICE SEEDS 

For Present Sowing. 

POST OB OABBXAOB FBBB AX PBIOBB QUOTED. 


Strong runners from ground, and 
in small and large pots, of all the 
leading varieties 
guaranteed true to name. 


Daniels' Giant Roooa (ferae), splendid v 
frequently weighing 2 lbz to 3 lbs. 


1 6 


,, Hardy Hammersmith .. .. .. „ * 

PARSLEY. Daniels’ Queen. per pkt. 1 

TURNIP, Daniels’ Improved Snowball .. per oz. 0 


Special quotations Jbr larger quantities on application. 


DANIELS BROS,, 

Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, Norwich. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. 

CUTTINGS OF SOFT-WOODED PLANTS. 

Strawberry plants in 60 of the finest varieties, true to 
name. Catalogues post free. 

From In 5-iu. In 2i-in. 
ground. pots. pots. 

Purchaser's selection, per 100 3s. 6<1. 25s. 12 b. 6<L 

Our do. do. 2s. 6d. 20s. 1ft*. 

500 plants, our selection, in 20 good varieties for 21s. 

100 do. do. 40 do. . 6*. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias of a beautiful strain, dwarf, and 
in good variety of colour; sfrong seedlings for potting, Is. 6d. 
per doz. ; 1ft*. per 100; also in 2i-iu. pots, 3s. per doz. ; 20s. 
per 100. 

Cuttings of Fuchsias, Geraniums, Heliotropes, Lontanas, 
Phloxes, Pentstemons, Salvias, Abutilons, Coleus, Pansies, 
our selection, all named ; 12 of any of above for Is. 3d. Poet 
free. Plants of any 12 sorts for 2s. 6d. 


WM. CLIBRAN & BON, 
OLDFIELD NURSERY, ALTRINCHAM. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF FERNS. 

TTAVING a splendid stock, we offer 100 Stove 

XL and Greenhouse Ferns and Selaginellas in 50 species 
and varieties, nice healthy plants, for 42s.; 60, in 60 varieties, 
25s. ; 50, in 25 varieties. 21s. ; 25 for 10 b. 6<L ; 12 for 4s. or 6s. 
Special trade list on application. 

w. & j. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE, MKAB MANCHESTER. 


W. H. SMITH. 

QTRAWBERRY Marshal McMahon. one of 

O the best in cultivation ; President, • first class kind; 
Elton Pine, a very fine late variety ; and Princess, Helena 
four excellent kinds for succession, all la 3d. dozen, 6a. 100. 

PUTTINGS ROOT FREELY NOW.—24 cut 

Vj tings of various choice plants, Is ' named, la 2d.: 12 
ohoice mixed plants for greenhouse, window, or garden, 
a 2d., all free. 

W. H. SMITH, Framingham, Norwich. 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

Special List (August, 1882), now ready. 

rpTTE LARGEST STOCK in the greatest num« 

X her of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and green¬ 
house cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and other 
purpoeea Intending purchasers should send for above list 
before buying elsewhere. Post free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FBBN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


BULBS. 

ILLUSTRATED descriptive list ready in a few 
X days and sent free on application. Specimen testimonial 
(unsolicited): " March 10,1882.—Crocus, &c., in borders pur¬ 
chased and planted last autumn are making a fine show and 
giving every satisfaction. Hyacinths in pots have been very 
fine and much praised, having spikes of bloom nine inches in 
length, and so close that they appeared to be solid ! Tulips 
have been very fine and highly praised. Hyacinths in border 
now showing very strong bloom." 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

Seed Merchant, and Nurserymen.Worceeter. 


STRAWBERRIES 

A SPECIALITY. 


List of sort and price on application to 

Cranston’s Nursery & Seed Co. 

(LIMITED), 

KING’S ACRE, HEREFORD. 


JOHN GREEN 

Bern to offer the following, post or carriage free, tor cash 
with order. All plants sent by post are carefully packed u. 
tin cases, with damp moss, which is the only sure and af: 
method. Catalogue free for a penny stamp. 


Double white Primula, of 
which, says The Garden, no 
better or more useful sort 
has yet been raised; all true 
from cuttings (not seed¬ 
lings), 9d. each, 6s. per doz. 

Primula fimbriate globosa, 
improved Btrains of fine 
compact growth, with finest 
fringed flowers, Is. 6d. and 
2s. per doz. 

Cinerarias (Carters' superb 
strain), Is. 6d. and 2s. doz. 

Lobelia fulgens, splendid in 
the autumn either in pots 
or the border, flowers very 
rich cardinal colour, 9d. 
each: 3 for 2b. ; 6s. per doz 

Carnation Souvenir de la Mai- 
m&ison, 2s. each 

Show Pelargoniums, 6 van. 
for 2s. 

Sparmannia africana, 6d. each 

Paselflora coerulea, 6d. each 

TacBonia Van VoLxemi, 6d. 
each 

Eupatorium odoratissima, 6d. 
each. 

Grevillea robust*, very orna¬ 
mental, Fern-like foliage, 
6d. each. 

Fuchsias, 6 van*, for lz 6d.; 
6 very select, 2s. 6d. 


Cyclamen, very fine strait, 
lz 6d_ and 2s. doz 

Polyanthus, choice mini 
Is. doz 

Phlox (herbaceous), named 
var., 4a. 6d. doz 

Wallflowers Blood Red ik 
Golden Yellow, lz doz. 

Alpine Auriculas, 2s. ail 
2s. 6d. doz 

Carnations, mixed seedling 
from Carters' choicest dcc- 
ble van., 2s. doz 

Carnation Grenada, th- 
earliest in bloom, lrid:; 
fiery scarlet colour, 3 fori*. 
2s. 6d. doz 

Pansies, saved from best Eng¬ 
lish named van., Is. 6d imi 
2s. doz 

Pansiee,saved from best Cot.- 
tinentai vara, la doz. 

Giant Sweet Williams, u 
grown by S. Barlow, L=.|, 
Is. 3d. doz. 

Foxgloves, white and spotted 
or mixed, 2a doz 

Canterbury Bells, double, fit 
gle, or mixed, 2z doz 

Antirrhinums, tall or d**;;. 
Is. doz 

Pyre thrums (single), coluumi 
Marguerites, 3ior Is., 2s. 61 
doz 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

BH HAT. MAOMAHON, »erj hirdj. prolific, rax ox- 
pact, fine flavour, a variety that can be very high!) rr 
commended, 6s. 100, lz 3d. doz 
PRESIDENT, a weU-kuown tinst-claffl favourite, Cs. lift 
lz 3d. doz. „ . 

8IR J. PAXTON, a most useful variety, forces well, ah-oij 
cropper, 6s. 100, la. 3d. doz 

VICOMTE88E HERICART DE THURY, good forms 
variety, also an excellent preserving Strawberry, & 

Is. 3d. doz 

AUGUSTE BOI8SELOT, large, oval, richly flavoured fru t 
8s. 100, lz 3d. doz . , , 

CRIMSON QUEEN, large Cockscomb shaped fruit of a dwy 
crimson colour, fine for exhibition. Gs. 100, lz 3d. dor 
DR. HOGG, a well-known first-class variety, flavour Ub 
British Queen, late, 6s. 100, lz 3d. doz 
KEEN'S SEEDLING, one of the very earliest, the b«t M 
easily forcing, 6s. 100, lz 3d. doz 
TRIOMPHK DE PARIS, one of the handsomest ai;Jb« 
varieties grown, 8s. 100, Is. 3d. doz , . 

JAMES VE1TCH, one of the largest in cultivation, U 1?- 
lz 3d. doz 

Smaller plants of the above Strmcberries kdfprfa 

JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 


Foma I Ferns ! I Beautiful Ferns HI 
THE CELEBRATED DKVONSHIREFEJtt 
X PACKET, containing twenty of these moat whuM" 
plants, many varieties, named, suitable for window gamenm*. 
table decoration, *c., together with full printed 
directions and ample instructions for making rockeries wjj 
W ardian and other Fern cases. Price lz 3d., free. 
MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS (Asplenium Adiantum-miraB 

staple. 
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Cloves. WHITE FLOWERS! Clovei 

MRS. SIN KINS! Mrs. Sink ins! Mrs- Sinking. 

J-zL —A continuous supply for six months * lth0I ‘ Ir ui 
slighest protection ; blooms, 3 in. over; plants, 6b. P« u - 
outtingz Is. 2d. per doz-W. WE ALE, Taplow. BucU 


WHITE CLOVES I WHITE CLOVES n- 

YY The new hybrid white (Mrz Sinkins) Is thftaF* 


now era iruui may uu iiurcmucr, w,wv n 

plants, one year old, not mere rooted cutuog* > 
dozen: extra strong, 6s. per dozen; also cuttings per w 
1000.—W. WE ALE, Taplow, Buckz 
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BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF 

■U FLOWERS for screens and scrap books ; 100 for 15s., 
6 ftj for 9 l , twelve for 2s. 6 <L Specimen plate post free for 3d. 
-The Publisher, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden. 

inn HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

J-UU for 25s.—Richard Smith 4 Co.’s selection of the 
ibove contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
U*utifal and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as 
to produce flowers and render the garden attractive all 
thumb the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
h lUTH 4 CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worceste r. 

PjREEFERS for Walla, Trellises. &c., in great 

U variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
object may easily be made ^beautiful^ Descript ive list 


rod advice on application.—RICHARD 8 ] 
.Nurarymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


; 4 co„ 


uuumng snu ior irumng next ye»r, per iw. x^eserip- 
list and price for plants in pots for forcing on applica¬ 
tion—RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merc hants, Wo rcester._ 

ORAPE VINES and ORCHARD HOUSE 

U TREES IN POT 8 .—Grape Vines, extra strong, short- 
j inted, and well ripened ; planting canes, 3s. 6 d. to 5s. each ; 
oitra strong fruiting canes, 7s. fid. to 10s. Orchard-house 
lows. fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Plums, Cherries, Pears, Apples, and Pigs. De¬ 
scriptive price list for Id. Btamp.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Numrjrmen and 8 «ed Merchan ts, Worcester. _ 

UNSURPASSED SEEDS for present sowing 

u of the choicest kinds of Cabbages, Onions, Cauliflowers, 
Ac., at moderate Drices ; see descriptive list, free on applica¬ 
tion.-RICHARD 8 MITH k CO., Seed Merchants and 
Nursery men, Worceste r. 

QPl CLEMATIS IN POTS of all the 

WjUUU finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
eiery shade, from pure white to the darkest purple) for climb- 
ir g and bedding, from 12 s. to 24s. per dozen, strong plants ; 
descriptive list on application.-RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

HEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Reduced 

prices.—Four of the most magnificent varieties In culti- 
t ition-Lady Belbourne, Knmpferi, Delicata, Bend Or, 3s. 6 d. 
the four, or 1s. each. Older varieties, 500 distinct (including 
150 Pompoues), strong rooted plants. Is. 6 d. dozen, 10s. 100; 
Urgr-r plants, by rail, 2s. 6 d. dozen, 15s. 100; cuttings 9d. doz., 
** 100. These prices for remainder of this season, and for 
Uiy selection. Catalogue one stamp.—N. DAVIS, 66 , Warner 
Hoad, Camb erwe ll , Lond on._ 

fjOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

Patent Process. July 1, 1882. In consequence of the 
scarcity of husks, from this date prices will be as 
follows: Sacks, Is. 6 d. each ; 10 sacks, 13s. ; 15 sacks, 18s. ; 
30 sacks, 23s ; 30 sacks, 30 b. (all sacks included). Truck-load, 
fr« on rail, £2. Limited quantities of P.M. special quality 


pHRISTMAS ROSES.—Beautiful hardy white 

v flowers from Christmas to Lent: one plant, 7<L; six, 
2s. 6 d.; twelve, 4s. 6 d.; now ready, cash with order; carriage 
paid.-GIBBS k CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

WINTER - FUjWRRlNG TREE CARNA- 

* " TIONS.—The six best sorts for variety of colour and 
fragrance, La Belle, The Bride, Miss Jolliffe, Vulcan. M. 
Baldwin, Garibaldi, prioe 3s . 9cL—G1BB8 k CO., Woodbrldg e 

•TUBEROUS BEGONIAS.-Strong healthy plants 

X from the best named sorts to flower this season, 6 for 
3s. 3d., assorted colours. Specimen for 8 stamps.—GIBBS 
k CO., Woodbrldge, Suffolk. 


NTICOTIANA LONGlFLORA. — Plants Is. 
■Ll each ; seed 7<L per pkt. A deliciously fragrant plant 
with pure white flowers ; one will scent a whole house; easily 
cultivated ; almost perpetual bloomer. — GIBBS k CO.. 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


pINERARIAS, strong plants. Is. 3d. per dozen, 

free, Covent Garden strain.—GEBBS k CO., Woodbrldge, 


Suffolk. _ 

DRIMULA PLANTS, finest fringed red and 
X white, Is. per doz.; seed, 6 d. Fern-leaved variety, most 
beautiful, Is. 6 a. per doz. ; seed, 6 d. per pkt. Finest double 
seed, la. per pkt.-GIBBS k CO., Woodbrldge, Suffolk. 


ridge, 8 uff 

PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS !- 

■h R. W. BEEDELL’S noted strain, same as sent out in 
previous years, Is. fid. per doz., 10s. per 100, 90s. per 1000; 
Cinerarias same price. Poet free, seed of the above, 2s. 6 d. 
and Is. 6 d. per packet. Testimonial.— “ Eastern Villa, 
Havant. Hants.—’‘Dear Sir,—The Primulas and Cinerarias 
I had of yeu were the finest I have ever seen, both for size 
and oolour. Some of the blooms of both kinds measured 
2J to 21 in. across.—Yours, 4c., J. Collins, April 29,1882." 
—R. W . BE ED ELL, The Nurseries. Wallin gto n, Surrey. 


PEGONIAS, tuberous-rooted, will flower this 

-D season. 2 for Is. ; Myrtles, 2 for Is., cuttings. 9d. doz. ; 
Lavender, Is. per doz. All post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, 
The Nurseries, wallington, 8 urrey. 


QEE before you buy.—Pansies. 2 dozen speci 

U men blooms, correctly named, post free for 12 stamps.— 

M. BANDERS, The Gardens. Leek, Staffords hire._ 

TANSY SEED, carefully collected from finest 
“ exhibition flowers only. Finest Belgian or Fancy, and 
English or Show, 200 seeds of either vsriety, or 100 of 
ach, free by post for 12 stamps.—WM. SANDERS, The Gar- 
deni, Leek, S taffordshire. _ 

PANSIES ! PANSIES ! !—Cuttings struck now 

^ will bloom this autumn; 24 cuttings in 12 beaut ful 
' srietiea. correctly named. OUR selection, post free for 
y - WM SAN DERS, The G ardens, Leek, Staffordshire._ 

DAISIES, red and white.—Afew thousand roots 
" on What offers?-Address SAMUEL FIELDING, 
Cr, *» Field House, Greetland, Halifax. 

HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, LILIES, 

4c.—C. G. VAN TUBERGEN, Jun., Haarlem. Holland. 

, “olewlc Catalogue now ready, and may be had free on ap¬ 
plication to Messrs. R. SILBERRAD 4 SON, 25, Savage 
yardens, Crutched Friars, London, E.O. _ 

HOSE! HOSE! HOSE !-Patent Red Rubber 

- u - harden Hose, stands severe testa of Government Depart- 
nunts, thus proving superiority of quality. Lasts four times 
Mlong as ordinal? India Rubber Hose; lighter in weight, 
in strength, and cheaper in the long run than any 
wher hose for earelen use. A correspondent writes, "I have 
h*a a length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine yean, and 
!* » now as good as ever ” Private customers supplied at 
tnde prices-Samples and prices of MERRY WEATHER * 
hOhS, Manufacturer*. 63. Long Acre.W.O. 


UK)R Flowering at Christmas.—Early forcing 
X Bulbs, now ready ; White Roman Hyarintns, 3s. doz. ; 
Blue Roman Hyacinths, 2s. doz. ; Paper white Narcissus, 2s. 
doz. ; Spirea japonica, 6 d. per clump; Double Snowdrops 
(extra large), 3s. 100 : Single Snowdrops, 2s. 6 d. 100; Lily of 
Valley, crowns Is. 6 d. doz. ; Deutzias gracilis. 6 d. each.— 
Catalogues of Dutch Flowering Roots now ready. Post free 
on application.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Walling¬ 
ton, Surrey._ 

T'UCHSIAS, twelve beat named varieties, 
X such as Lucy Flnnis, Purple Prince, 4c., for 9a.; Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns,4 for Is.—now is the time to pot them : Auriculas, 
from prize strain, 4 for Is.; Cotton Lavender, an old favourite. 
4 for Is.; Solanum Empress (new), 4 for la. ; Golden Euony- 
mus, 4 for Is. ; Pansies, Fancy Belgian, Is. per doz.; Pansies, 
Show, Is. per doz.; Pansies, Earl of Beaconsfleld (new), Is. 6d. 
per doz.; Pilea muscosa (Artillery plant). 3 for Is.; all post 
free.— R. W. BEE DELL, T he Nurseries, Wallin gton, Surrey. 

TTYDRANGEA. pink and white, two for Is., 

XL post free; Christmas Roses, two for Is., poet free; 
double Neapolitan Violets, six for’ls., post free ; Anemone 
japonica, rosea, and alba, two for Is. 6 d., post free ; Lobelia 
cardinalis, three for Is., post free. All plants post free 
over Is. — ROBERT W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, 
Wallington, Surrey.__ 
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R W. BEEDELL’S SEEDS for present sow- 

• ing. of best strains only: Pansy, Fancy Belgian, per 
packet, 7d.; Pansy, Show, per packet, 7d.; Viola cornula, 7d. 
per packet; Calceolaria, pnze strain, 7d. per packet; Gloxinia, 
prize strain, 7d. per packet; Gold-laced Polyanthus, 6 d. per 
packet; Canterbury Bells, choice mixed, pear packet, 6 d.; 
Cottagers’ Stock, choice mixed, per packet, 6 d. : Intermediate 
stock, choice mixed, per packet, 6 d.; Sweet Williams, choice 
mixed, per packet. 6 d.; all post free.—R W. BEEDELL, 
The Nurseries, Wallington. Surrey. _ 

rUSHURST COMPOUND.—Used by many of 

VJ the leadinggardeneissincel859agaiuBtred8pider,mildew, 
thrips, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. 
to tne gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
dressing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre- 
par ationB i ntended to supers ede it. In boxes. Is., 3a., 10 s. 6 d. 


PELARGONIUM SEED (Regal, Show, and 

L Fancy), 3s. per 100. Geranium Seed (Mrs. Pollock, 
Black Douglas, McMahon, Silvering, and all the best varie¬ 
gated sorts), 3s. per 100.-T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H. 8 ., 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. __ 

p OSES.—From a collection of 200 varieties ; 
Xb buds or grafts, Is. dozen: 6 s. 100—T. J. HAWKINS. 
F.R.H. 8 ., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


rfYCLAMEN, fineststrain grown : large bulbs, 
6 s. dozen ; small ditto, 2s. 6 d. dozen.-T. J. HAWKINS, 
F.R.H. 8 ., Hillin gdon Heath, Uxbrflg e._ 

piNERAKLA.—Exhibition varieties, ready for 

flowering pots, Is. 6 d. dozen. 10 s. 100 ; carefully packed 
inpostal boxes.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon HeathilJx- 


pRIMULAS. — Finest fringed varieties from 
X show flowers; strong plants 2a. dozen. 12s. 100, 
carefully packed in postal boxes.—T. J. HAWKINS. Hil. 
lingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

T ASM INK. — Cuttings from this beautiful 
U creeper, 6 d. dozen. — T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge. 


\A/ ALLFLOYV ER, Harbinger or Blood-red; 

large plants, 2s. 100; 15a. 1MW.-T. J. HAWKINS. 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge 


RAY RTLE.—Cuttings strike easily now; Bd. 

XU- dos.—T. J. HAWKINB, HUlingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 


flARNATION and PICOTEE.-Finest strain, 

yj strong little plants, 5s. per 100 —T. J. HAWKINS, 
. >n Heath, Uxbridge. 


pTNKS ! PINKS! PINKS !—White and Red, 

X large plants, 2s. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS. Hilliug- 

don Heath, Uxbridge, _ 

TTONEYSUCKLE.—Strong cuttings, 6d. dozen. 
XL -T, J, HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 
TTOLLYHOCK.—Best strain, Is. dozen.— 

XL T. J. HAWKINS, HUlin g don Heath. Uxbrid ge._ 

P UTTINGS.— Azalea, 9d. per dozen ; variegated 

yj Geraniums, Is. per dozen; plain ditto, 9d. per dozen; 
Fuchsias, 9d. per dozen • Calceolarias, 6 s. per 100.—T. J. 
HAWKINS. Hillingdon death, Uxbridge._ 


(STRAWBERRIES ! STRAWBERRIES ! 1 

W STRAWBERRIE 8 1!!—New beds cannot be made too 
early. Runners of Sir Joseph Paxton, James Veitch, Black 
Prince, Ne Plus Ultra. President. Dr. Hogg, or Sir Charles 
Napier. 3s. per 100.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge. _ 

gEEDS ! SEEDS! SEEDS !!! — Sow now, 


packet 
Uxbridge. 

PELARGONIUMS (Regal, Show, and Fancy). 

X Cuttings from the choicest varieties, 2 s. per dozen.— 
T. J. HAWKINS. F.R.H.B.. HUlingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 


pHRYSANTHEMUMS! CHRYSAN'fHE 

yj MUMS I! OHRY 8 ANTHEMUM 8 111 - One of the 
finest selections; 200 varieties. Strong plants ready for 
blooming Dots, 4s. doz.; 30s. 100; very cheap.—T. J. HAW 
KIN 8 , F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

pUONYMUS (Gold, Silver, and Plain).— 

Xi Sturdy little plants of this very cnoice shrub, gold and 
silver varieties, 3s. dozen; plain ditto, Is. 6 d. dozen.—T. J. 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 


Heath, Uxbridge. 


Hillingdon 


pANSIES AND VIOLAS.-Very choice varie- 

X ties, 2 s. 6 d. per dozen, rooted plants ; cuttings of ditto, 
Is. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux- 


AMERICAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

xY CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter’s brush on 
Gishurst Compound, and working the lather Into the infected 
part _ 

(TLSHURSTTNE keeps feet dry, softens hard 

vT boots, preserves leather, takes a polish. Inboxes 6 d. and 
Is. each. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle Company 
(Limited). Retail by Seedsmen and Oilmen. Complaints are 
made of difficulty in getting Gishurstine. Some leading 
nurserymen have put it on their lists; others are requested 
to do so. 


TILY OF THE VALLEY.-Good strong 

XJ crowns, Is. 6d. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Nursery¬ 
man, HUlingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 

pINERARIAS, good strain; strong plants for 
v early bloom, Is. 4d. dozen, free.—F. B. BAILEY, 4, 
Market Street, Wcsthoughton, Bolton._ 


ITERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIA SEED, tho 

XL finest strain in cultivation. Is. 6d. and 2 s. 6d. per packet. 
-EDWA RD HALL, Methley Park Gardens, Leeds. 
TllNERARiAS, choicest strain. Strong plants, 
\J post free. Is. doz.; 6 s. 100. - HENRY GODFREY, 
Nurseryman, Stourbridge. 
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CJWEET VIOLETS.—New York, the grandest 
O double, better than Marie Louise, 2s. 6d. doz., 3d. each ; 
De Panne, double red Russian, 44 each. 3s. 64 doz.; cata¬ 
logue of 26 varieties, with directions for cultivation, 1J4, 
free.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kingskerswell, Devon¬ 
shire. _ 


OIKAWBERRIES.—Ganbaldi, Sir J. Paxton, 
Dr. Hogg, Eleanor, 3s. 100, Is doz.; list.—Mr. R. W 
BEACH EY, Fluder, Kin gskerswell , De vonshire. 


PUCHSIAS, BOUVARDIAS, SALVIAS, not 

A scraps, but strong plants, free; 12 best Bhow Fuchsias, 
2s. 64; six new Fuchsias with Lizzie Vidler, 2s.; Bouvardias, 
2s. 6d. for six : new double Bouvardia A. Neuner, 1 b. ; Salvias 
patens, splenueus, Heed, Betheli, leucantha, Hoveyi, the 
six 2s. Catalogue.-Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, KingB- 
herswell, Devonshire. 


H.LRANIUM S.—Twelve finest for pots, 4s. 
vJ six new 1880-81, 4s,; two double Primulas, fine for wit¬ 
ter. Is. 4d.; three lemon Verbenas, Is. • Calceolarias, finest 
strain. Is. 6d. doz. Catalogues.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY 
Finder, Kingskerswell, Devonshire. _ 

"DANSIES ! PANSIES !— Twelve splendi^ 

J- named, show and fancy, 3s. 6d.; twelve splendid named 
bedding, distinct. 2s., free —Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Finder, 
Kingskerswell, Devonshire._ 


TTERBACEOUS ALPINE, ROCK, and other 

■LL hardy garden plants, 100, packing included, 24s. ; pne 
dozen, post free, 3s. 6d. Giant Polyanthus, very splendid 
fancy, white, yellow, crimson, laced, hose-in-hose. Is. 6d. per 
doz. ; extra large plants, 2s. 6d. per doz. Grand double Wall¬ 
flowers, Campanulas, Sweet Williams, Is. per doz., free.—Mr. 
R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kingskerewelf, Devon. 

F ERNS ! FERNS !—Twelve beautiful varieties 

for stovo or greenhouse, including choice Maiden-haire. 
4s.; six, 2s. 64, free.-Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kiugs- 
kerswcll, Devon. 


HUT FLOWERS.-Beautiful Roses, Stepha 

yj notia, Ac., la 64 to 10a, post free; large Ferns and de- 
corative flowers. Gladiolus spikes, Roses, Ac., by rail, from 
Sa upwards ; punctuality and careful packing guaranteed.— 
M r. R. W . BE ACHEY, F lud er. KingBkerawel l, D< 


C HOICE PLANTS.—Gardenias, Stepha 

notis, Is. each ; Rhynchospermum jasminoides, Vallota 
purpurea, choice Abutilons, large Cyclamen in bud, Galla 
sethi opica, double Primulas, any two, Is. 6d. Double Tronaio- 
lums, fine for winter, three, la—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, 
Fluder, Kingskerswell , Dev on.__ 

P ANSY SEED, warranted saved from finest 
named, show, and fancy varieties only.—Choicest fancy, 
Is. and 2s. 64 : choicest show. Is. and 2s. fid.: choicest self¬ 
bedding, la, free.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kings- 
keraweU, Devon._ 


J WALLACES (F.R.H.S.) Prize Chrysanthe- 

• mums, 500 varietieB, 2s. dez. Prize Fuchsias, including 
Lizzie Vidler and Tromneter and all new varieties, 2s. doz.; 
all the new Coleus of 1881, 2 b. doz.; choice Auriculas, 2b. doz. 
Cash with order.—Rose Nursery, Abbotts Langley, Herts. 


P ANSIES | PANSIES!!—Pansy seed, saved 

from one of the finest strains in the country, all having 
large, well-formed flowers, of good shape and splendid 
colours; now is the time to bow for blooming next spriug; 
post free, 6d. and Is. pkt., from E. HALL, The Gardens, 
Methley Park, near Leeds. 

A SPECIAL cheap offer of Hardy Plants will 

be found enclosed in my new ABC Bulb Guide for 
1882, free on application.—THOMAS S. WARE, Hale Farm 
Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 


A CHEAP offer of miscellaneous hardy 

Bulbs will be found on page 23 of my ABC Bull) 
Guide, free on application.—THOMAS 8. WARE, Hale 
Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 


A SPECIAL cheap offer of Narcissus will 
be enclosed in my new ABC Bulb Guide for 
1882, free on application.—THOMAS S. WARE, Hale Farm 
Nurseries, Tottenham, London._ 


O A DEVONSHIRE FERNS, named varieties 

a for Is. 6d., with separate cultural instructions for each 
sort, and particulars of the soil it grows best in, Buitabie for 

K ite or outdoor culture, Maiden-hair (Asplt-nium trichomanes), 
ack Maiden-hair (Asplenium Aaiantum nigrum). Plants 
with good crowns and roots and instructions, Is. per dozen. 
All securely packed in strong box, post free.—JAMES 
OGTLV1E. Newton Tracey, Barnstaple. 


OK CHOICE HARDY "PEfiENNlALS for 

AO 5s. 6d. Cheapest lot ever Bold (see list). Extra choice 
Pansy seed, 4d. to 74 packet.—W. TITTERTON, Florist, 
Leicester Road, Loughborough. _ 

■pULBS.—Double Primrose Narcissus (eystetten- 
J J bib), rare and beautiful, largo bulbs, 7s. 6d. per dozen, 
smaller do., 6s. 64: dwarf Daffodils (Narcissus minor), ex¬ 
cellent for edging, 2b. per dozen ; Scilla sibirica, very bright 


HHOICE BULBS, CHEAP.—50 Crocuses, 50 

Snowdrops, 24 Tulips, 12 Pheasant-eyed Narcissus, and 
12 Daffodils, all sound, flowering bulbs, for 5s , not carriage 
paid.-JAMES LOOMES, Registrar of Births, Whittlesey, 
near Peterboro’. 


PANSIES I PANSIES ! PANSIES !-400 varie- 

A ties of the finest named show aud fancy Pansies ; show 
varieties, 3s. per dozen; fancy varieties, 4s. per dozen ; cut- 
tings of either, Is. per dozen ; 3 dozen, 2 k. fid. All strong stuff, 
true to name. Lists on application.—W. and F. ‘WHEEL¬ 
WRIGHT, FloriBts, Oldswiuford, Stourbridge. 

70 nalgeraniums for pot culture. 

AX —12 beautiful varieties, 3s. Fuchsius, strung plants, 12 
fine varieties, double and single, 2s., free.—W. and F.WHEEL¬ 
WRIGHT, Florists, Oldswiuford, Stourbridge. 

riARDEN POTS from Is. 2<1. per cast; ‘20s. 

VT order free to rail. Prices on application to H. F. GOD¬ 
DARD, Potteries, Dennett Road, Queen’s Road, Peckham, 

London, 8.E. __ 

AURICULAS, show varieties, 15s. per doz.; 
*1 list on application. Seedling Auriculas, fine plants. Is. 6d. 
per doz., 9s. per 100. PanBies, Bhow and fancy, all the best 
aortg, 2b. 3d. per doz.—GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT, Oldswin- 

ford, Stou rbri dge._ (3181 

ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. — Strong 

xx Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn-flowering 


iqitiz 


Google 


WINTER FLOWERS.—White Roman Hya- 

* * cinths, potted now will bloom at Christmas in any room 
or cool greenhouse, beautifully scented, six, 1 b. 94 ; twelve, 
3s. 3d. Paper-white Narcissus, 2s. 4cL dozen. Senecio speciosus, 
new, .half hardy perennial. Cineraria-like flowers, profuse 
bloomer, strong plants, Is. 2d. eaoh. All carriage free.—O. 
SHILLING, Nursery and Seedsman, Winchflekl, Hants. 

]3289 


OA CHOICEST PLANTS, including double 

A\J Rockets, Double Sweet Williams, double Canterbury 
Bells, Irish Primrose, Polyanthus, Ac. All named, post free, 
postal order Is. 2 stamps. —P. J. KANE, Plant Nurseries, 
Kells, Meath. _ [3288 


saves crimson in autumn, strong j>lants in pots, Is. each, 
3 for 2 b. 64, 12 for 9s.—WM. RUMSEY, Joyning’s Nurseries, 
Waltham Cross, N. 


HARDEN Gay all Winter by planting Sisley’s 

Q Wallflowers, superior to all other varieties, bloom No¬ 
vember to June, make beautiful beds at Christmas. 24 plants. 
Is. 9d.; 100, 5s. 64—JOHN R. FLOWER, Retford. - 1 


rjLOXINIASfrom choice seeds. Is. 6d. and 2s. 
'J doz.; Achimenes in bud, la. 64 doz.—MEDICU8, 1, 
Wick Road . Hack n ey, Londo n._(3186 


C HRISTMAS ROSES (Helleboras niger), 

now 2s. per doz., strong plants (to flower this season), 
free ; jper 100 large, strong roots and clamps (freshJ, lSs.^car- 


uiasgow. ivoscs, nnest exniDition or Hardy Tea, 9s. per doz., 
carriage free. Orders booked now. For named lists see od- 
vertisement of July 22. 


OMR YSANTHKMUMS of 1882, lately received 

from Lenioine, 12 var. 3s.; ditto, of 1881, *12 var., 2s • 
together, 4s. Gd. Fuchsias of 1882 6 var.. Is. fid. ; ditto, in¬ 
cluding the tine sorts of 1880-81, 50 in 25 var, 2s. fid Pear- 
sou's 12 Zonal Geraniums of 1881, 3s. ; Lemoine'sset, 12 var 
3«.: 12 var. selected, of 1881, 2s. fid.; Lemoine’g, 12 double* of 
1881, 2 b. 6d. ; double Ivy-leaf, of 1882, 4 var., 2s.; ditto, 
mostly of 1880-81, 15 fine var. 2s. 6d. Graud lot of Zonal and 
doubles, mostly 1879-80, many havo lately received first-class 
certificates, 20 var. of either. 3s. All the above in Btrong cut¬ 
tings. Fuchsia plants, mostly of 1880-81, 12 var. 2b, 64 Gera¬ 
nium plants, very choice Zonal, double, and double Ivy 
mostly of 1880-81, 3s. 6d. and 4s. Cd. per doz., named, in boxes 
with safety to any part of the kingdom post free. List of 
Fuchsias and Geraniums on application. — W. DOBBIE. 
Preston street, Favereham. 

WINTER BLOOMING CALCEOLARIAS, for 

f » cut tiowers and greenhouse decoration during winter. 
Calceolaria bicolor aud Burbidgei have proved to be in¬ 
valuable; they will flower freely in any cool house without 

SSiSSfrfcggg j&gSLg* rrom B w ' 


A USTRALIAN IVY, so called bv the natives 

xi Not known in England. Splendid flowew. cowl f' 
wall, Is • three for 2s 6d. Taesonia Van YolxenA b J 
for 2s. fid.—E. GILL, Fernery, Lynton, Devon. ' 


thrnj 


PROSSER, The Gffdens, Porthkerry, CoirbriS, 


morganshire. 


JS73 


piFTY CHOICE FLOWERROOTObI^ 

A 10 Sisley’s winter Wallflower (see advt. Auc l*.i ’ in 1 
striped Antirrhinums, 10 I very s spotted FoigW in. 2” 
Forgut-me-notB, 5 double Wallflowers, 5ZS'I ^ 
(Canm- lTs CUfcUt).—JO HN R. F LOWER, R etToT 'm 

TROUBLE DAISIES.—Plant witliout~deiav 
S’°?r« i T ie £f e| ^ Bri i e ' J.BUi 



BULBS. 


TLLUSTRATED descriptive list free on aia.li 

A cation. Specimen testimonial (unsolicited): "Min±lo 
1882.—Crocus, Ac , in borders purchased and planted lit! 
autumn are making a fine show and giving every aatisfactiin 
Hyacinths in pots have been very fine and much prai*v 
having spikes of bloom nine inches in length, and ths 
they ajtpeared to be solid! Tulips have been veryfiw uA 
highly praised. Hyacinths in border now showing Tery 
bloom. ‘ 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Worcester. 


|\J VV DOUBLE WHITE BOUVARDIA 

^ ALFRED NEUNER. ThiB splendid new Bouvardia 
can be sumilied in good plants at Is. each post free ; 12 fine 
varieties Bouvardia*, invaluable for winter bloom. 4s . Dost 
free, from B. W KNIGHT, Florist, Battle. Sussex. 


fJALCEOLARIAS, CINERARIAS, f rom the 

very best tiowers and colours extant, all raised from 
home grown Bced, very superb strains, cannot fail to give 
spleddid flowers ; Calceolaria, Is. fid. per dozen ; Cineraria 
Is. fid. per dozen, in good plants, post free, from B W 
KNIGI1T, Florist, Battle, Sussex. ’ 


1882. ABC BULB GUIDE. 1882. 

PjONTAINS most complete collections of Lilies, 

y Narcissus, Hyacinths, Crocus, Tulips, and almost every 
hardy bulb in cultivation; several new Lilies which were 
awarded a F. F. C. this season will be offered for the first 
time, free on application.—THOMAS 8. WARE, Hale Farm 
Nurser y, T ottenham, London. 

Dutch Bulbs.—Sales every Monday, com- 
TWTESSRS. PROTBu5i6^'& 21 kORRI.S will 

“““■ by AUCTION, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, 

City, E C., every Monday, commencing August 21, and end¬ 
ing in December, extensive consignments of first-class Hya¬ 
cinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, and other bulbs from Hol¬ 
land. 

Catalogues at the Mart , and 8, New Broad Street, E C. 


TIGHT BRAHMA COCKEREI^loTshow'r 

AJ store, 7s. to 10s. each. Game Cockerels, either Blad 
Reds or Piles, 5s. to 10s. each. Few pairs of Pile Game Ban¬ 
tams, little beauties, Cockerel and Pullet, 7b. 6d the i&j 
All from my best pens, and hatched early in April-V m! 
SYDENHAM, Water Orton, near Birmingham 

TENNIS.—The finest close growing evergreen 
± GRASS SEEDS for LAWNS, la pe? lb. GRASS 
SEEDS for all purposes and all soils; advice freely given. A 
nobleman's gardener writes: “ Knowing how difficult k w 
obtain pure stocks of Grass seeds, even when price n a wcr*. 
dory consideration, I write to say the supply I obtained {rota 
you for our new terrace lawns has given great satisfaction. 
Although it was not sown till the middle of July, ve nov 
(October 18 of same year) have a nice close turf, composed i 
the finest dwarf permanent Gra?sea—quite free from waiis 
or objectionable kinds.” Another customer writes: " !']«« 
send me three bushels of the very best lawn Gna ScHk 
suitable for an exceedingly hot upland ski, without any cul¬ 
ture of Clover. The seed I have had of you has been the only 
kind which has been able to resist the influence of th» m 
and drought upon my thin, gravelly Boil."—RICHARD 
SMITH and CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Wor¬ 
cester. Established 1804. 


W. H. SMITH. 

W H. S., being about to remove to more com 
• venient premises, offers his entire stock of hardy and 
other plants at following extraordinary reduced prices for 
cash with order, free, safely packed in postal boxes :— 

10 POLYATHUSES, Is. ; 12 Pansies, 8d.; 12 

AAl ditto. Emperor William, 8tL ; 12 Sweet Williams, 8d. • 


ilium*, 8d. ; 3 Ferns (Pteris serrulata), 8d. 

•THE ABOVE 136 PLANTS, with 24 other vari- 

A ous plants, including two large clumps of Spinea japo- 
mca, to compensate for carriage, safely packed for 5s. 

OTRAWBERRY Marshal McMahon, 8d. dozen, 

4s. 100; Elton Pine, fine lato variety, Is. dozen, 6s 100 : 
President, a first-class kind, 84 dozen, 3e. 100; Princess 
Helena, 84 dozen, 3s. 100—four excellent kinds for succes¬ 
sion. 

HUTTINGS ROOT FREELY NOW.-24 ent- 

O tings of various choice plants for greenhouse, window, 
garden, named, la, free; 12 mixed plants for same, 84 
_W. H. SMITH, Framingham, Norwich. 


pAjNSlES.—100 stout, well-rooted plants, in 
A ten choice varieties, separate, including bronze, quadri- 
color, fancy, black,. yellow, blue, white, purple, &c Bent 
carefully packed, post free for 2s. 64-J. W. GALVIN’ 
Mount Talbot Nurseriea Roscommon. r ~^^ 



PINEST DUTCH BULBS.-Save 25 per cent. 

A to 200 per cent, by buying direct from the importer. List 
free on application.—HENRY H. HUGHES, Abingdon. 
Berks. B ’ 


TUST harvested, in very fine condition, a grand 
u lot of seed of my mixed collection of Columbines, Aqui- 
legias (see Thz Garden for June 3), in large rackets. 64 
and Is. free; 2a per oz. P.O.O. or la 24 rtaSpa-W FAlt 
HEN, Rose Grower. Cambridge. ^ rJUSr 


Tq amateurs fumlBblng greenhouses. 

W M. CROWE begs to offer collections of 
• plants at 5s., 10s., 21s., and 42s., which will pr-re 
marvels of cheapness, and. cannot fail to give satisfaction u 
he has an immense stock which must be cleared befon- tfcr 
winter. The plants are all strong and healthy, true to m a. 
and can be supplied by post in small or in 5-in. pots, as pur¬ 
chasers may prefer. The collections will consist of the F« 
varieties of double, single, and foliage Geraniums, Peiu- 
goniums, double and single, Fuchsiaa, Petuniaa Begonia* d 
all claases, Chrysanthemums, Fonu, Palms, climber*, tc.kc 
Due regard will be paid to any preference purchasers caj 
express. Extra plants added for carriage; slightad.litionil 
charge for careful packing. Catalogue free.—W. M. CKuWR 
Bol eyn Nu rsery, U pton, Essex, _ 

T AVVN SAND, for destroying Daisies, Dande- 
AJ lions, Plantains, Ribbed Grass, Thistle, and other wenL* 
on Lawns, Croquet Grounds, Bowling Greens, Parks, etc, is 
the same time acting as a fertiliser, and improving the growth 
and colour of the Grass Price in tins, Is., 2 b. 64, aud5s. each 
in kegs, 10b., 19b., and 36s. each. 

OTANDEN’S MANURE for promoting a raj id, 

C healthy, robust growth, an early maturity, improving tla 
quality of vegetables, flavour of fruits, and heightening the 
colour and increasing the size of flowers. It is especially 
invaluable to exhibitors and others whose aim is to excel It 
is always of the same strength, certain and safe in all opera¬ 
tions, and is applied with but little time or labour. In tins, 
la., 2s. 64, 5e. 64, 10 b. 6d 21s. each; and in kegi, 56U&, & 
112 lbs., 56s. each. 

HARDENER’S INSECTICIDE for destroys 

VA and preventing all the various Insects, Blights, and Mil¬ 
dews infesting plants and trees. Is is easily applied either by 
dipping, syringing, sponging, or as a winter dressing; doe* 
not require cleansing off with water; will not stain or injure 
any more than plain water the mcwt delicate flower, fruits 
foliage, or root; gives the foliage a bright, clean, healthy 
appearance, and promotes the growth of the plant In jan, 
Is. 64, 3b.. 5b. 6d., 10b. each; and in kegB, 28 lbs., 21s.; 56 lb., 
42s,; 112 lbs., 84b. each. 

YKJ ORM DESTROYER for eradicating every 

* * kind of worm from the roots of large specimen plants, 
pots, lawns, etc. It is easily and cheaply applied «>d y] 11 
not harm the most delicate plant. In bottles, 1a, 2a fid, 
7s., 12 b. 64 each. 

HORRY. SOPER, FOWLER, & 9o. (Limited), 

U Sole Manufacturers. Offices and Show Rooms: FINS* 
BURY STREET, E.O. Manufactory and Bonded Tobacco 
Stores: SHAD THAME8. LONDON. S.K.__ 


Picturesque Hock Gardens, 

FERNERIES, WATERFALLS. LAKES, and K0CKT 
PONDS and STREAM 8 DESIGNED and FORMKDib 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL ROCK: also CONCRETED 
effectually by PULHAM & SON. BROXBOURNE, who ha« 
executed over 200 works in Englan4 Scotland Ireland, aw 

Wales ; in several counties now doing. ___ 

TUFA, SPAR, OOLITE, SAND, and LIMESTONE 
ROCK at our depots, BROXBOURNE, Tottenham, and 
Brixton, or in truck loads from the quarry. . 

PULHAM’S BALL VALVE, for outlet! of LAKES, 
PONDS, STREAMS. RESERVOIRS, kc., is most nrcpU 
and effective. Cannot get out of order. No iron to rust 
TENNIS COURTS or FLOORS formed in PULHAMIK 
PERMANENT GRAVEL, also GARDEN and TERRACE 
WALKS, Fore cour ts, Greenhouses, STABLE FLOORMj 
also in GRANITE. MARBLK. and SPAR-FACED CO*- 
CRETE, intensely hard Durability guaranteed 
_ All particulars sent on receipt of 6 Btampa. - 
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ROSES. 

Striking Roses from cuttings. — One 

of the essentials of success in this instance, so 
fur as my limited experience goes, is patience, and 
taking pains to ensure it with cool treat¬ 
ment. I have tried striking Rose cuttings 
in heat and in bottles of tepid water; but, 
except with Marshal Niel, the success was in¬ 
different. This has been the experience, too, of 
many intelligent gardeners with whom I dis¬ 
cussed the matter. The majority, rightly, I 
presume, try this method of propagating in 
late autumn ; but though there may be a greater 
number of failures, some of your readers may 
like also to try some suitable cuttings when 
pruning from this forward, as Roses on their 
own stocks are in very many instances much 
sought after. With this view, the few follow¬ 
ing hints may prove items towards success: 1. 
The wood must be well ripened. 2. Give a pre¬ 
ference to short, stout, and firm side-shoots 
3. If possible, take them off with a heel, trim 
clean and neat at the base. 4. If in the autumn, 
to be inserted in time to callus before frost 
sets in. 5. Except the soil is naturally light 
and sandy—indeed, in any case—put in some 
thoroughly washed river or road sand, on which 
the base is to rest. 6. The front of a south 
wall, if the propagation is commenced in autumn, 
is a desirable Bite. When frost sets in, a line 
of Laurel or Spruce branches in front would be 
desirable. I used dry Privet tops, over which I 
strewed dry hay, enough for protection, but not 
to exclude air. 7. When bottom-heat can be 
had, potting up after callusing almost ensures 
success. 8. If the experiment is tried during 
spring a cloche or hand-glass prevents evapora¬ 
tion, especially when leaves have expanded.— 
W. J. M. 

Autumn blooming Roses —Never, per¬ 
haps, are Roses more dear to us than in autumn. 
Their deep rich colours are never so gorgeous 
as now, and the perfume never so exquisitely 
sweet. Passing through a plantation of Gloire 
de Dijon in October is indeed a treat. What a 
deep velvety shade, too, we have in Charles 
Lefebvre, and what a beautiful clear pink in La 
France and Mademoiselle Eugenie Verdier! 
IIow the paleness of Mademoiselle Bonnaire, 
Madame Noman, and Souvenir de la Malmaison 
have given place to a pinky centre, enriching the 
loveliness of these charming varieties ! How in¬ 
tensely bright and beautiful in form is that good 
old Rose S6nateur Vaisse ! What a beautiful 
clear cherry red we get in two of my old 
favourites, Dupuy J amain and Auguste Rigo- 
tard ! and even Mademoiselle Annie Wood is 
more pleasing now than earlier. Tea-scented 
varieties, too, how beautiful they come ! What 
a profusion of flowers 1 how delicious their 
scent! and how waxy and perfect! 'No flagging 
of the outer petals, as in the scorching days of 
July and August, but fine cupped Camellia-like 
shaped flowers. Then we have some good old 
sorts which we have almost forgotten until they 
make us remember they are with us still. Amongst 
these are. Souvenir de la Reine d’Angleterre, a 
Rose which seldom blooms until late in the 
autumn; Paul’s Victoria, with its lovely tint of 
white and pink ; Francois Fontaine, a really 
fine exhibition variety; Madame George Paul, 
one of the best for autumn purposes, producing 
quantities of fine well-shaped blooms. But there 
are other and better known varieties—Roses 
which are good throughout the summer months, 
and which do not wait for autumn in order to 
display their beauty; they simply give us a 
second bloom richer in form and better in colour. 
Amongst the most valuable of this class are 
Marie Baumann, Alfred Colomb, Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, S6nateur Vaisse, Dupuy Jamain, Le 
Havre, Auguste Rigotard, General Jacqueminot, 
Baroness Rothschild, Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
Mademoiselle de Verdier, La France, Lord 
Macanlay, Due de Wellington, Beauty of 
Wait-ham, Paul N6ron, Marie Finger, and Louis 
Van Houtte. Most of the Teas may be classed 
as such; amongst the best are Gloire de Dijon, 
Madame Berard, Madame Lambard, Catherine 
Mermet, Belle Lyonnaise, Devoniensis, Celine 
Korestier (Noisette), and/Niphetos,—W. W.B. 

Digitized by\jOUQle 


8071.—Beet hardy Rose for south 
wall.—By all means plant Gloire de Dijon. It 
is an excellent grower, has grand glossy foliage, 
commences to bloom in May, and continues un¬ 
til cut off by frost. Give the tree good support 
after planting properly and getting well esta¬ 
blished, and I am sure '* Old Gloire ” will give 
satisfaction.—W. W., Burion-on- Trent. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 


WILD FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. | 
Wild Clematis, now abundantly in bloom in 
chalk districts, is one of the best of flowers for 
indoor decoration, and is easily arranged in 
several ways. A few lengths of 12 in. and 18 in., 
cut out of the best flowered part of a few long 
growths, with some delicate tips of foliage and 
wreaths of bronze-tinted Black Bryony, make a 
decoration that for quiet beauty can hardly be 
surpassed; a smaller bouquet in some cup-shaped 
vase may be made of the Clematis cut into single 
sections, each of a group of flowers and pair of 
leaves, with a few flowers of the large lilac 
Scabious or of scarlet Poppy. Corn Marigolds 
alone in a large bunch make a brilliant decora¬ 
tion in a room. The bright blue Bugloss has a 
good effect with fresh green fronds of Polypody 
and darkly bronzed leaves of Plantain. Harebells 
and white Bedstraw are a charmingly delicate 
combination with a few finely cut leaves of one 
of the smaller Umbelliferae. 

Late flowers of the pink Bell Heather are 
pretty with the grey-lilac spikes of common 
Heather and some berried sprays of Whortle¬ 
berry. In marshy moorlands may be found the 
Bog Pimpernel, one of the smallest and loveliest 
of native plants; it should be arranged as it 
grows, in Sphagnum Moss. Its delicate beauty 
well repays close observation. From hedges on 
chalk may be gathered a handsome bunch of 
berries of Mealy Guelder Rose (Viburnum Lan- 
I tana) ; the berries are scarlet and black ; they 
look well with red-tinted foliage of Dogwood 
and some tips of white Beam. The bright yel¬ 
low flowers of dark Mullein may be arranged 
with twigs of Yew without berries; well-berried 
sprays of Yew are beautiful by themselves in a 
small clear glass. 

Riversides give material for large handsome 
bouquets. Purple Loosestrife and Hemp Agri¬ 
mony with Bur Reed and leaves of Water Plan¬ 
tain may compose one; and parts of the great 
Water Dock alone will make another—flower- 
spikes, side-shoots of foliage, and some of the 
lower leaves that have turned gold and scarlet. 
Clusters of bright red Arum berries group well 
with twigs of Ivy, the Ivy being small pieces 
of flowering shoots with the plain shaped leaves, 
of course not yet in flower. Berried branch-tips 
of Mountain Ash are beautiful in a bunch alone. 

G. J. 


Ferns and Ivy in dwelling: rooms.— 

These make excellent indoor decorations. In a 
villa where there is no glasshouses upon which to 
depend the rooms and windows are always gay 
with flowers and beautifully draped with foliage. 
One window I noticed was festooned with Ivy, 
growing in a rustic basket supported on the head 
of a stone figure, and though the basket did not 
contain more than a quart of soil, yet the Ivy was 
over 20 yds. in length, and had been five years 
without replanting. Ferns in the windows and 
recesses were all that could be desired, and even 
in unused fire places they were healthy and 
vigorous. The secret of success in this instance is 
an earnest solicitude for the wants of the plants, 
which alwaj^s repay loving care by flourishing 
even under the most adverse circumstances. How 
often do we find plants refuse to do well even 
with the best of appliances; and why ? The 
owner, or it may be some one who looks after 
them, has no real interest in them. One has only 
to look over the nearest hedge or through some 
half-open door to see if the plants and their 
owners are in happy accord; when they are, 
what beautiful effects may be produced, even 
with such simple materials as the Wood Ivy, 
ommon hardy Ferns, a few annuals, and hardy 


bulbs or roots. With even these an ordinary gar¬ 
den may be made into a paradise.—J. G. L. 


WATERING IN AUTUMN. 

This is an important operation. He who never 
allows his pot plants to become too dry or too 
wet, but always keeps them in a desirable 
medium, is sure to succeed; while on the other 
hand he who waters his plants carefully for a 
week, or it may be a month at a time, and then 
neglects them for a similar period, proceeding 
thus alternately, will never have any wholly 
satisfactory. It is not starving and cramming 
by turns that will secure good plants. What 
they need is constant attention. This is much 
easier given than many might think. It is not 
necessary to be continually amongst plants with 
the. watering-pot, but they should be looked 
over daily and all watered, and that thoroughly, 
that require it. Surface dribblings are injurious. 
The soil in the case of pot plants under such 
careless treatment gradually becomes drier and 
drier at the bottom until it will not absorb 
water at all, and the little that is given on the 
surface only runs down the sides. 

Fruit tree borders under glass are also liable 
to suffer in the same way, and as autumn will 
soon be coming on with its fogs and damp atmo¬ 
sphere, let me impress on those interested with 
watering to do it thoroughly. It is generally 
admitted that the less water that can be used 
during the short days with many things the 
better, and a thorough watering takes much 
less time in the end than giviDg an insufficient 
supply. In the former case water may not be 
required more than once or twice a week, but 
in the latter it will be wanted daily. A great 
deal of it, moreover, will run through the bot¬ 
toms of the pots, and then an over-damp atmo¬ 
sphere will be the result. When the soil becomes so 
dry that water has no effect on it, the pot and 
its contents should be steeped in a bucketful of 
water for say half an hour. This will restore 
the soil to its usual state, but the roots will not 
recover so quickly. 

There is another kind of watering common in 
autumn which often does harm. The desire of 
many is to see their deciduous plants drop 
their leaves and ripen off early. In sunless 
autumns this does not take place naturally so 
early as in warm, dry weather, and many try to 
assist the ripening by keeping the roots dry. 
A tree thus treated in the following spring shows 
a reluctance to start into growth, an uneven¬ 
ness in the bursting of the buds, and a general 
want of rigour after it has been started, all 
proving that the dryness at the root the previous 
autumn had killed many of the young fibres 
which would have remained active had they not 
been allowed to perish in dry soil. Nearly every 
one who writes on watering now says, “ water 
sparingly,’’ but this does not mean that the roots 
are to be subjected to a regular course of starva¬ 
tion. through drought. Over dryness in winter 
must be avoided, but drying off at the root is a 
mistake, and the less it is practised the better. 

C. 


Ants’ nestfl. —A friend of mine who has 
been much troubled lately with ants’ nests in his 
grass fields, which are on a sandy soil, destroys 
them in the following manner : He opens the 
nests with a- spade, and pours in a mixture of 
pearl-ash and liquid manure of about the con¬ 
sistency of thick cream. One application is suffi¬ 
cient. He first tried pearl-ash and water, but was 
obliged to use it twice before the ants were de¬ 
stroyed. I should recommend any one who is 
troubled with ants in greenhouses. See., to try 
the effect of pouring some of this mixture into 
their nests. It would, of course, £ave to be made 
more fluid, and I imagine if used boiling would 
be more effective.—G. S. S. 

Ashes in the garden.— Washed ashes 
| have an especial value on sandy soils, and have 
| a marked effect on Onions, Potatoes, and root 
crops. Their value is lasting, and the results of 
a liberal application will be noticed for years. 
Unleached (unwashed) ashes are especially 
effective when applied broadcast over Onions 
partly grown; in tact, they form one of the most 
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valuable special manures for this crop, and are 
worth for this purpose twice the amount paid by 
soap-makers. For all garden crops they are valu¬ 
able ; Potatoes, Turnips, Beets, and Peas deriv¬ 
ing the most benefit next to Onions.—A. B. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

Tropsaolmns. —All sections of these tender 
garden flowers seem to be unusually gay this 
season, the many occasional showers and moderate 
temperature appearing to suit them admirably. 
It would be very difficult to get a more brilliant 
display of colour from any bedding plant than 
is now furnished here by a long line of the in¬ 
tense coloured climbing variety called Brilliant. 
This is growing beneath a row of fruit trees, and 
is, and will be for the next three months, singu¬ 
larly beautiful. The various compactum forms 
are wonderfully floriferous and constant. They 
bloom soon after being put out, and never cease 
till cut down by frost. In this respect, if making 
a mass of bloom somewhat later than the Tom 
Thumb kinds, they are far more enduring, as 
when the Tom Thumbs have given their summer 
flowers they are done with. In moist seasons 
when there is a tendency on the part of these 
dwarf Tropmolums to go too much to leaf, it is 
a good plan to lift them somewhat so as to 
materially disturb the roots. This plan will 
check leafage and promote flowers. It is only 
when rain becomes excessive that it is desirable 
to put it into operation. Whilst kinds will come 
very true from seed, it is well to secure a very 
perfect mass of colour to propagate these com- 
pactums from cuttings, and this may be easily 
done as they strike in any cool house or frame 
in the autumn with ease. On the other hand, 
so many people like to have a display of sum¬ 
mer flowers without having all the trouble inci- 
cidental to wintering cuttings and therefore pre¬ 
fer to have seed only, as being at once cheapest 
a ad soonest attended to. Seed may be sown in 
the open where the plants are to grow, or may 
be raised by sowing under glass, and then be 
transplanted in succession to some other 
things that have filled the beds for the winter. 
All the compactums prefer soil that is rather 
poor than otherwise. The Tom Thumb kinds 
like soil a little richer. There are in the former, 
scarlet, yellow, and maroon hues ; the flowers 
large and of fine form. Of the latter section 
there are scarlet, crimson, maroon, rose, and 
yellow, the flowers large but of loose form.— 
A. D. 

Annuals for autumn sowing. —Many 
dmbt the ability of such annimin as are usually 
recommended for spring blooming to pass 
through our winters safely; but, having had 
rather an extensive acquaintance with them for 
some years, I am inclined to think that the 
majority of failures arise from sowing too soon 
or in too rich soil, for either of these causes will 
result in over-luxurianceand consequent failure. 
When sown in rather poor soil, and just early 
enough to make good sturdy little plants before 
winter sets in, anyone may rely on the following 
withstanding our winters well. We sow about 
the last week in August, and prick them out 
into nursery beds about the middle of Septem¬ 
ber, pinching the points out to induce dwarf, 
sturdy growth, when they are fit for transferring 
to flower beds in October. Silene pendula, S. 
pendula compacts, and S. ruberrima are ex¬ 
cellent plants, with rosy pink flowers that never 
fail to make a good display. Forget-me-nots— 
Myosotis dissitifiora, sylvatica, and arvensis— 
require sowing earlier, or about the middle of 
June, to make good plants. They never fail to 
make lovely beds of various shades of blue. 
Limnanthes Douglasi, another hardy annual 
from California, produces quite a mass of pretty 
straw-coloured flowers. Nemophila insignis and 
N. discoidalis make pretty beds, and in very 
exposed gardens are worth sowing in small pots 
and wintering under glass in case those planted 
out happen to fail; the same remark also ap¬ 
plies to Saponaria calabrica, Collinsias, Esch- 
scholtzias, Godetias, Clarkia pulchella, and 
others; but nearly all, if sown kite on beds to 
flower where they are sown, say middle of 
September, will withstand the severest winters. 
—C. 


The Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis).—This 
is in all respects a noble plant, and one that well 
deserves its distinctive appellation, for when 


Digitized by 


e 


seen at its best few native plants present a 
more truly regal appearance, producing, as it 
does, handsome fronds from 6 ft. to 9 ft. in 
height. The fertile fronds are crowded with 
panicles, resembling flower-spikes, and hence 
it is commonly known as the Flowering Fern. 
This noble Fern delights in a rich, spongy, 
damp, peaty soil, and where an abundance 
of water is available during its growing sea¬ 
son. The best position for it is a spot sheltered 
by shrubs. Hardy Heaths, and similar plants, 
and some of the larger growing of the orna¬ 
mental Grasses may be planted near and around 
it. It should be planted in clumps, and when 
once established will rapidly develop itself into 
large masses, the only attention required being, 
as already mentioned, allowing it abundant 
supplies of water during its season of growth. 
It would associate well with Tritomas and 
other ornamental hardy flowering plants. A 
variety of the Osmunda, called O. regalis cris- 
tata, with handsome crested fronds, is well 
worthy of extensive culture, and, in addition to 
its other good properties, it will thrive well in 
a pot. A notable addition to park scenery might 
be made by planting groups of Boyal Ferns 
around the shady margins of lakes and similar 
positions, in which their noble growth in sum¬ 
mer would have a strikingly tropical appearance, 
giving variety and interest to the landscape. 
There are, in addition to our indigenous species 
of Osmunda, several hardy exotic kinds, natives 
of Canada and North America, which will 
thrive well grown along with the British variety. 
Amongst the most noteworthy kinds may be 
mentioned the truly beautiful species called O. 
Clayton iana, known to some as O. interrupta, so 
called from the peculiar form of its fructifica¬ 
tion ; it generally grows from 2 ft. to 3 ft. in 
height, and the colour of the fronds when in 
good health is of a particularly bright green. 
It is deciduous and a really noble hardy Fern. 
0. gracilis is a slender growing graceful kind. O. 
cinnamomea, O. cinnamomea angustata, and O. 
spectabilis are also highly desirable and distinct 
varieties of this noble genus. 

Hardy annuals.— Even those who trust 
to tender subjects for creating a display in the 
open air should not allow their prejudices in 
favour of Geraniums and Calceolarias to prevent 
them from bestowing some attention upon the 
now large group of gay bright-hued plants 
known under the name of hardy annuals. Hardy 
indeed they are, for I do not see that they suffer 
much, even when subjected to 21° or more of 
frost; and, of course, the true way to employ 
them is to sow in the autumn, getting them into 
their allotted positions, and with a good grasp 
of the soil before grim winter comes to lock all 
in his close embrace. Then with the lengthen¬ 
ing days these little plants wax in strength, and 
gradually, but all the more surely, increase in 
health and vigour until their exertions culminate 
in a blaze of beauty, which comes just at a time 
when we wish as much as may be to forget the 
dreajy time just passed through, and anticipate 
the joys and glories of summer. Failing this, 
the next best thing to do is to sow early in the 
year, as in their earlier stages of growth these 
hardy annuals appear to luxuriate in a cool, 
moist atmosphere, and seem to evince a special 
dislike to anything like a hurrying temperature. 
Still, even with this fact before us, it is well not 
to be in too greatj haste, or we may come to a 
full appreciation of the truth of the well worn 
proverb. Let February pass, and then I would 
say the earlier the better, always providing that 
a good seed bed can be obtained, for the weather 
in the beginning of March is not always inclined 
to the dry side, and when, as is often the case, 
“ fill dyke ” month is unduly prolonged and 
heavy rains fall, keep your seeds in a dry place, 
and wait until sun and wind obliterate their 
trace and render the surface free, friable, and 
porous. Annuals like that their nourishing 
organs should find stimulus in the midst of 
good food, but they love rather to be able to 
ramble freely in fairly enriched free earth 
than to find themselves all at once in a store 
of stimulating nourishment, which often forces 
them along for a time at a rapid rate, the 
vigour Ithus obtained not being lasting, but 
liable to depart when the great strain comes. 
Such being the case, all that we have to do is 
to stir deeply and thoroughly, and employ our 
nourishment so that it mingles easily with the 
whole body of soil. Then, again, we must 


treat our plants each one as an individual 
requiring so much breathing space, or we can- 
not expect to see them in their full beauty, 
for neither in size or continuity of bloom will 
they be satisfactory when cramped and confined 
for growing space.—J. 


S Q U I L L 8. 

(SCILLA8.) 

These are bulbous plants which thrive in almost 
any soil, and which are suitable for beds, patches 
in the mixed border, or for edgings round beds. 
Scilla sibirica is probably the earliest flowering 
kind. It grows from 3 in. to 6 in. high, and pro- 
duces lovely light blue flowers in profusion early 
in March. S. bifolia is a dwarf, early flowering 
kind, with dark blue flowers, that appear almost 
simultaneously with those of S. sibirica. S. 
amoena is a somewhat stronger growing plant 
than either of the preceding, with dark indigo- 
blue flowers, borne on a stem 1 ft. high in April 
or May. Such sorts as S. campanulata, patula, 
and nutans bloom about the beginning of May, 
and, being more vigorous growers than either of 
the above species, should be planted in rougher 
parts of the garden. 

Culture. —The culture of Squills in the out¬ 
door garden is by no means difficult If planted 
at the depth of a few inches when the bulbs are 
at rest—that is, early in autumn—in any good 
garden soil, if not too heavy, and if, when once 
established, they are allowed to remain undis¬ 
turbed for years, except perhaps giving them a 



Star-flowered Squill (Scilla amoeni). 

slight annual top-dressing of manure, the culti¬ 
vator will be annually rewarded with a display 
which will amply repay any trouble that may be 
taken with them. Some kinds, especially the 
many-coloured varieties of the Spanish Squill 
(S. hispanica—syn., S. campanulata) and the 
English (S. nutans) are admirably adapted for 
introducing into margins of shrubberies, &•, 
situations in which they form an attractive fea¬ 
ture in spring. Some kinds, again, and notably 
the Siberian Squill, are perfectly amenable to 
forcing, and associate charmingly with Lily of 
the Valley, Maiden-hair Fern, &c. f as may be 
seen now and then in Covent Garden Market. 
As regards propagation, offsets may be taken 
from established clumps during summer, and a 
very interesting, though somewhat slow, mode 
of procedure is raising them from seeds, which 
in some seasons are produced plentifully; by 
this mode many varieties of real merit, both as 
regards size and colour, have been obtained, and 
there is still ample room for further improve¬ 
ment in this direction. 

In pots.— Sciilas, particularly S- sibirica. 
can hardly be too extensively grown in pots, in 
which there is no difficulty in getting them to 
bloom freely. The charming shade of blue and 
elegant manner in which the flowers are pro¬ 
duced especially adapts them for bouquets. 
When grown in sufficient quantities they will be 
found most serviceable, particularly in severe 
winters, for a continuous supply until those in 
the open borders flower; ordinary sandy 1 m® 
suits all the above kinds of bolbs admirably, 
and the pots should be well drained. As to hest- 
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ment after potting, nothing answers the essential 
object of getting a plentiful supply of roots be¬ 
fore much top-growth is made better than the 
old-fashioned method of plunging them in a bed 
of coal ashes out-of-doors, with 4 in. or 6 in. of 
the same material underneath the pots in order 
to keep out worms, and 6 in. above. In five or 
six weeks they will generally have made plenty 


in to the shoulder, and press the soil firmly 
about them. In preparing Carnation pipings it 
is well to take olf the tips of the leaves with 
a sharp knife, and also split the stem for a £ 
in. from the bottom, and insert a small bit of 
leaf or straw to keep the split open, and plant 
them in the same way as the Pink pipings. 
August or September is the proper time to 
strike them. Pinks and Carnations may be 
propagated by layering. This is done by half 
detaching the pipings from the parent plant, 
and burying them up to the shoulder in fine 
soil. Take the tips of the leaves off with a 
sharp knife. August or September is a good 
time to layer.—G. C., Ecclcs. 


of roots. 


The Star flower (Triteleia uniflora).— 
For winter and spring decoration, this well de¬ 
serves a place in the front rank among winter 
and spring-flowering plants. I know of no other 
flowering bulbous plant that continues to blos¬ 
som so long, commencing as it does, about the 
middle of January, and keeping up a succession 
of handsome pale blue flowers until May. The 
blossoms are about If in. in diameter, and are 
borne on stems 9 in. or so in height, well thrown 
up above the foliage, rendering it admirably 
adapted for bedding purposes, edgings of beds, 
masses or clumps for mixed borders, and shrub¬ 
beries ; in fact, it is suitable for any situation, 
and thrives well in any ordinary garden soil, re¬ 
quiring no protection from frost. For bedding 
purposes, the bulbs should be planted in October 
or November, about 2 in. apart, and 3 in. deep. 
For borders make a drill 3 in. deep and 3 in. wide, 
plant the bulbs in two rows, 2 in. apart, and 2 in. 
row from row. Where it is convenient to let 
them remain in the beds undisturbed year after 
year they increase rapidly, and produce flowers 
in great profusion. This Triteleia is also valu¬ 
able as a pot plant, either for conservatory or 
window decoration, during the winter months 
when flowers are scarce. For this purpose, plant 
from six to twelve bulbs in a pot, according to 
the size required, and place them in a frame or 
greenhouse in September or October to flower 
from December to March.—W. B. 

Calliopsis— These are very gay when other 
plants are on the wane, and for massing or beds 
near tow-n nothing can be so much depended 
upon to yield satisfactory results. There are 
two which have become favourites of mine from 
k their freedom in lloweringand good dwarf habit, 
and which I can confidently commend, viz., C. 
Drummondi, with yellow flowers and purple 
discs, and C. coronata, with yellow flowers. 
Some of the dark kinds are desirable on account 
of their colour, but are generally much taller in 
growth.—J. S. 

Permanent beds of flowers.— A cor¬ 
respondent once advised planting Gladioli among 
Carnations; I adopted the plan, and the result 
is charming. Both Carnations and Gladioli are 
now in perfection, and the bed being edged with 
purple Violas and pink Daisies alternately, there 
will always be some bloom, except in the depth 
of winter. Another successful permanent bed 
is a long narrow one, planted with three rows of 
Lilies (lancifolium, croceum, candidum, chalce- 
donicum, c.), and edged with alternate plants 
of golden Heather, and double lilac Prim¬ 
rose*. In the spaces between the Lilies I put 
double scarlet Anemones, and in the spring this 
bed was beautiful. The Anemones were not 
lifted; but when their foliage was dead I planted 
Petunias near the edge of the bed, and pegged 
them down towards the centre, and to make a 
little more colour I pulled up the old golden 
Heather and put little clumps of Lobelia in 
their places. This bed lias always had some 
blossom in it since March, and will not cease 
blooming until frost sets in. Having a large 
garden, and being my own gardener, I would be 
glad if anyone will tell me of any really good 
combinations that will save emptying the beds 
twice a year. One other success of mine is a 
large bed planted with Pentstemons at intervals, 
and edged with purple Violas and red Daisies 
alternately. I dotted Forget-me-nots among the 
Pentstemons for a spring show, and when 
they were over, threw them aw’ay and put 
in Calceolarias, and there is now a blaze of 
tolour. Perhaps these may serve as hints to 
some other lady who, like myself, attends to her 
own garden, but finds it impossible, with so 
many other calls upon her time to adopt entirely 
ihe bedding out system, which entails so much 


house I could not remove the greenhouse. This 
gives me some anxiety, and I should be glad if my 
case could be included when dealing with the 
subject.—T homas Abcheb. 


GRASS OF PARNASSUS. 

In many of our moist heaths and bogs the 
Marsh Parnassia (P. palustris) is not unfrequently 
met with, and a very pretty plant it is—quite 
handsome enough to cultivate, particularly in 
gardens in which there is a suitable moist spot, 
such as a hardy fernery or little bog or even in 


serviceable coming in as they do after Cherries 
are over and maintain the supply until open air 
fruits get abundant. The best way to get good 
bearing trees in a short time is to buy some w ell 
furnished dw'arf pyramids that have been well 
pinched in at the nurseries and furnished at the 
base with short stubby spurs. Pot them in 12-in. 
pots in November, using good turfy loam, small 
crushed bones, and a little old mortar rubbish, 
well rammed into the pots, which after a good 
soaking of water may be plunged into a good 
thick bed of dry Oak or forest tree leaves. These 
will keep the roots in a favourable condition for 
making a vigorous start in the spring, when the 
plunging materials may be reduced down to the 
rims of the pots for convenience of applying 
moisture to the root, a most important item in 


soon as they have made three or four leaves, 
and keeping the foliage clean by syringing. If 
fly appears use Tobacco water or some such 
remedy. The trees will usually make wood quite 
strong enough without any stimulant in the way 
of liquid manure, for wood of medium strength 
well ripened is almost certain to produce flower 
“* ' As soon as the leaves fall the 


buds sufficient, 
pots may be placed close together, filling be¬ 
tween and around them with dry leaves. These 
keep the roots in an equable state as regards 
moisture and temperature. 

Presuming that the trees have 


Pruning. 

had their strongest shoots pinched in the summer, 
there will be very little pruning necessary in the 
winter, and the trees may have a little of the old 
surface soil removed, the drainage put in order, 
and a top-dressing of fresh soil and a little ma¬ 
nure added before they are taken under glass, a 
transition which must be regulated by the time 
the fruit is required to be ripe. In the case of 
trees not previously forced it is best not to hurry 
them too much beyond their natural season ; if 
they are brought into a cool house, say in January, 
and started with solar heat, and a little fire-heat 
on frosty nights, early kinds of Plums will be 
ripe in June, and later sorts in July, and by in¬ 
troducing them under glass a little earlier each 
year they may be safely forced, and the same 
trees will bear good crops for many years. 

By following the above directions, and after 
the third year giving the trees a shift into 14-ir. 
pots, and using plenty of weak liquid manure 
w hen heavily cropped, we secure fine crops of 
Rivers’ Early, Jefferson’s, Victoria, Kirke’s Plum, 
Transparent, and Green Gage. Many other kirn's 
may be added to the list, but the main object of 
any selection would be to get sorts that ripen in 
succession, so as to give as long a season r s 
possible, for a healthy tree in a 14-in. pot will 
bear several dishes of fruit. J. M. 


Grass of Tamassus (Parnassia palustris). 


a pan in association with’the Sundew's. There are, 
however, three other species, natives of North 
America, that arc quite rts showy as our native 
species, and the newest kind (P. fimbriata) is 
even more attractive, as it has larger flowers, with 
peculiar fringe-like appendages to the petals. It 
has kidney-shaped root leaves, resembling those 
of P. asarifolia, another hardy species, w'hich 
grows about 9 in. high, bears similar white 
flowers, but without the singular fringes to the 
petals. The Carolina Grass of Parnassus is the 
other species, and this only differs from P. asari¬ 
folia in the leaves being oval or heart-shaped; 
it also flowers about the same time, which is 
usually from the beginning of July till the end 
of August. These Parnassias all thrive best in a 
moist, peaty soil or spongy bog, such as exists 
by the sides of streams or pools, and, being all 
perfectly hardy, give no trouble after being once 
planted. _ 

Superphosphate of lime.— Superphos¬ 
phate of lime produces a very quick effect, and 
besides the fertility it adds to a soil, the rapid 
development it ensures to plant life enables 
the roots to lay hold of much food they would 
not otherwise procure. In the garden it is of es- 
| pecial value to hasten growth while plants are 
still small and unable to reach coarser manures, 
1 and also to touch up and bring forward any por- 


Foeter’s Seedling Grape. — With the 
exception of Muscats, this is one of the best 
white Grapes in c^yi^i|i, ^points considered, 
and one which everyone who has a hou*e in 
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which to grow Grapes ought to plant along with 
the Black Hamburgh, as the two succeed well 
together. Foster’s Seedling is mostly looked 
upon as an early Grape, and so it is; it takes 
about the same time as the Black Hamburgh to 
finish its crop, but few people think that it will 
hang as long as it will do. We begin cutting 
from a vinery at the end of June and finish 
about the first week in October. The Foster’s 
Seedling is from a rod grafted on a Muscat 
Hamburgh in the spring of 1878, the stock then 
being over twenty years old. The first season it 
ran to the top of the house. I left 12 ft. of rod 
and it broke at every eye, and showed two and 
three bunches on a shoot. We left a good crop 
on it which finished grandly. But I find to keep 
this Grape well it must be well ripened to a good 
golden colour. If this Grape kept over three 
months in the hottest season of the year, and in 
a season like the past, how long would it keep 
when ripened later ?—H. 

Bush Cherries. —These may be planted 
where space cannot be found for larger trees, 
but they will require lifting or root-pruning 
occasionally to keep them in a fruitful condi¬ 
tion. The May Duke, Late Duke, and Morello 
do well on the Mahaleb stock, and require less 
lifting and root-pruning than some other kinds. 
The trees may be planted in beds or borders 
about 5 ft. or 6 ft. apart, where some temporary 
shelter could be erected on the windward side, 
projecting over the trees 2 ft. or 3 ft. like a 
coping to keep the blossoms safe in spring. It 
is not often the Morello is planted except 
against a wall, but though it does well in such 
positions, and may be used to fill up blanks 
anywhere, yet it is also a profitable Cherry to 
plant either as a dwarf on the Mahaleb, or as a 
standard tree in any position. The great object 
to keep in view in the case of dwarf Cherries, 
especially in rather strong soils, is to keep their 
roots near the surface ; if they are permitted to 
run down the growth becomes gross, and they 
either do not produce blossoms, or else the 
blossoms are imperfect and fail to set. When¬ 
ever anything of this nature occurs the trees 
should be lifted and replanted in autumn. 
Cherries may be grown in pots, and it is a most 
interesting way of growing them, keeping the 
trees under the shelter of a glass roof till the 
spring frosts are past, and then plunging them 
out, or a part of them, in a sheltered corner in 
the open air. It will, of course, be understood 
that trees in pots when plunged out-of-doors 
must be supplied during dry weather with water; 
and it may sometimes happen that such trees 
will require water even in a showery time. I 
have known cases in which potted trees when 
plunged outside were neglected because gentle 
showers fell frequently, and the person in charge 
took it for granted, without troubling to exa¬ 
mine them, that they did not require water, when 
at the same time they were as dry as dust. The 
light passing showers made no impression on 
them ; in fact, were cast aside by the foliage. 
All such trees should be mulched to check 
evaporation, and 2 in. or 3 in. of rich compost, 
or half-decayed manure, spread over the surface 
of the soil among the trees forms a beneficial 
dressing for them.—H. 

FI g trees in orchard houses.— The 

orchard house is the most suitable situation for 
the Fig, unless it be in cases where a structure 
is expressly devoted to its culture. In the open 
air, even when the trees are trained to walls with 
southern aspects, unless it be in the most 
.southern or the most favoured parts of this 
country, the Fig crop is at best uncertain, and 
on that account it is advisable to grow at least 
a portion of the trees under glass, or in the 
orchard house. Whether in the open air or under 
glass, however, it is difficult to induce the Fig to 
conform to any particular form of training. And 
such trees, when sufficient space can be allowed 
them, are mostly found to bear best when per¬ 
mitted to ramble as they like, or to grow in a 
somewhat unconstrained, free and easy manner. 
They, however, succeed very well when grown 
in the form of bushes or standards in pots placed 
in the orchard house. The pots should be some 
12 in., more or less, in diameter, and the plants 
should be firmly potted in sound, loamy soil, 
without any admixture of inanurial matters. 
They should, as far as possible, be made to 
assume a compact, busli-like form, and the 
branches should not be allowed to become 
crowded, while the young shoots should be re¬ 
peatedly stopped qr pinched, in orc^er to induce 



the production of fruit. Abundance of water 
should be given when the fruit is swelling, and 
great care should be taken to avoid anything 
like a check during that period, which would be 
almost certain to cause the fruit to fall off pre¬ 
maturely. It is also advisable to avoid, as far as 
possible, wetting the swelling fruit, which is 
sometimes supposed to cause it to drop off. When 
the crop has been gathered, the trees may with 
advantage be placed in a sunny situation in the 
open air, plunging the pots and giving all neces¬ 
sary attention as regards water, &c., unless it is 
attempted to induce them to produce a second 
crop, when they should, of course, be retained 
under glass. This, however, can seldom be satis¬ 
factorily accomplished without the aid of artifi¬ 
cial heat. There are in cultivation many varieties 
of the Fig, and possibly all of them are worthy 
of being grown. But the following six sorts will be 
found suitable for orchard house culture, and will 
form a sufficiently large selection, which may 
nevertheless be increased if found desirable. 
Early Violet is very early, prolific, and well 
flavoured, round in form, and small in size. 
Black Bourjassote and Grizzly Bourjassote are 
both excellent varieties, of medium size, and of 
first-rate quality. Brown Turkey or Lee’s Per¬ 
petual is a well-known, first-rate variety, of rich 
quality and of fair size. Carrington is a large 
white sort of excellent quality. Castle Kennedy 
is round in form, large, early, prolific, and of 
good quality. 

Moss on fruit trees.— This sometimes 
arises from sluggish root action, induced either 
by too much water being held in the soil, reduc¬ 
ing its temperature, or it may be due to poverty 
or, in some instances, both causes combined. It 
is, therefore, important before any remedial 
measures are taken, to ascertain the cause, other¬ 
wise we should be working in the dark. The 
soil, if wet, must be drained, poor exhausted 
land must be manured, and a good dressing of 
the latter will do a great deal of good to many 
of the old Apple, Pear, Plum, and other fruit 
tree that have ceased to make a reasonable 
annual growth. The best way of applying ma¬ 
nure to such trees is to remove the surface soil, 
apply a good layer of farmyard manure, and 
then return the soil. This way of helping old 
fruit trees ought to be adopted oftener than it 
is. Another operation of a renovating character 
should be employed in connection with the top¬ 
dressing, viz., scarifying the trunk and the thick 
branches in order to dislodge the Moss and 
Lichen, and then on the first damp, calm day, 
or any time when the trees are damp, dust 
them over with newly slaked lime, and follow 
up the lime dusting for two or three x’ears, or 
as long as it may be necessary to bring the 
trees back to perfect health, and if there be any 
trees that cannot be improved by these or other 
remedial measures, cut them down; they are 
cumberers of the ground, and should not be 
permitted to exist. 

Currants on north walls.— No more 
profitable crop than these could be grown on 
north walls. It is some time since the fruit 
was all gathered from our bush plants out in 
the open, but that on the north wall is hardly 
ripe yet, and it will be the end of September or 
into October before it‘ is all gathered. Some 
people value Currants for dessert, and all like 
them for tarts, so that a long and constant 
supply is desirable. One of the best ways to 
secure a stock of bushes against the wall is to. 
have some suitable soil placed at the bottom, 
and when the old bushes are being pruned in 
the winter, put a number of the shoots into 
this, 1 ft. apart or so. These cuttings need not 
be more than 1 ft. long, and the eyes of buds 
should be rubbed from the bottom half of each. 
In spring they will soon root and begin to grow, 
and as the shoots are formed it is best to reduce 
them to one or two, which should be trained 
straight up the wall, and kept so on the short 
spur system. When in leaf and fruit they look 
well and improve the appearance of bare walls 
very much. Treated in this way, currants are 
more fruitful than when allowed to run up tall 
in bush form. Against walls they fruit all the 
way from bottom to top; but some youngstandard 
bushes we once allowed to run up without 
pnming for two years only' produced a few 
leaves and bunches at the end of each shoot, and 
all the bottom wood remained bare.— C. 

Seleotinff fruit trees.— In purchasing 
young fruit trees from a nursery there is con¬ 


siderable advantage in being first in the field— 
the early planter has the pick of the stock; and 
although a respectable nursery man never know- 
ingly sends out bad trees, yet there are degrees 
of goodness even in things of fair average 
quality. In the selection of young trees'hr 
walls, or any position where a blank would be 
objectionable, whether maidens or trained trees 
are chosen, none but those worked on pood, 
sound, healthy stocks should be planted, and the 
eye and judgment requires some educating to 
tell which trees are likely to turnout best under 
given circumstances. As a rule, small, spindly 
stocks do not make long-lived trees, even if in 
their early life they have a clean, healthy ap. 
pearance. .Strength and substance are necessary 
in a stock that is expected to carry a fully 
developed tree and to support it when heavily 
laden with fruit. 

8032.— Moving* Gooseberry trees- 

“ Flos’s” Gooseberries may be taken up and re¬ 
planted any time in September. Take them up 
with the whole of their roots, and any roots that 
are damaged must be cut clean off with a sharp 
knife. Plant the trees in holes large enough to 
easily take in all the roots when spread out. First 
throw a little horse manure into the hole and cover 
it over with a little soil, so that the roots do not 
come in contact with the raw manure, then place 
the tree in the hole, spread out the root*, and 
cover up with fine soil, taking care to shake it 
well among the fibrous roots, and after doing so, 
throw on two or three forkfuls of manure, then 
cover all up with well-loosened soil, and the trees 
will bear a crop next year, if the season be 
favourable. The trees must not be planted too 
deeply, or they will throw up a number of useless 
suckers, which will rob the trees of their nourish¬ 
ment.—G C., Eccles. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary—September ifofl. 

Totting all outdoor Btrack variegated Pelargoniums; 
shifting Primulas from cold frame behind wall to pits in 
the sun; pricking out Cauliflower and green and mi 
Cabbage; sponging Camellias; syringing young Vines 
with strong soap-water for thrips; gathering autumn 
Bergamot Pears and Keswick Codlin Apples ; lifting first 
field Potatoes; putting hand-glasses ready in which to 
prick out Cauliflowers; cutting from Cabbage quarter 
any useless heads, in order to induce the stumps to form 
sprouts; pinching off all runners from Strawberry plants 
in pots, and clearing old Straw'berry plantation. Pot-ting 
Tom Thumb and other green-leaved bedding Pelarsc- 
niums ; moving Heliotropes in pots under cover ; plant¬ 
ing a large piece of August-sown Bath Cos Lettuce, 
also Cabbage Lettuce, Stanstead Park. Victoria, ami 
Wheeler’s Tom Thumb for winter and spring; staking and 
tying October Mignonette; going; over and nailing wall 
trees; gathering Peaches, Nectarines, Cherries, and Cur¬ 
rants, also Apples, Fondante d’Automne and Thompson's 
Pears, and Capsicums; putting Basil and Marjoram in a 
box in a dry place ; cleaning Asparagus beds, seed bed#, 
and Celery ridges; getting all frames and eases painted 
and putting sulphur on pipes to keep down mildew on 
young Vines. 

Sowing annuals In 3-in. potsforspring lidding; potting 
cuttings of Centaurea canaidissima and Cauliflower plants 
for early work ; removing plants of Coleus from cutting 
frame, and putting them where they can have more air; 
setting Strawberry plants out singly to ripen their 
crowns; putting pot Vines into an airy situation; shift¬ 
ing late-sown Primulas into 6-in. pots ; planting latest 
sown Endive; also some Endive in Asparagus trenches; 
planting Violets in frames, the manure in which should 
not be too hot, or they will not succeed; removing all 
nets from trees where not wanted; placing boards over 
some Endive to blanch it, btit this is not so good a plan 
as tying it; syringing Gardenias well with clear water 
for bug, afterwards with 5 oz. soft soap to a large potful 
of water; manuring laud for August-sown Cabbages; 
fumigating Orchids for thrips; sowing the latest Rad¬ 
ishes ; potting bulbs in loam, manure, and sand, and 
potting up Pelargoniums from the flower garden; 
tying up Chrysanthemums and spring-sown tree Migno¬ 
nette ; getting frames on Violet beds ; digging land ready 
for Lettuco; getting manure for a new Mushroom M; 
giving a little guano to Celery and sloping sides of 
trenches slightly to let in more light and air. Potting 
Hollyhocks and putting them into a pit; also Romm 
Hyacinths (five to a pot) and Koman Narcissi (three to & 
4 J-m. pot); planting main plantation of Strawberries; 
gathering Cox’s Orange Pippin Apples; all Onions nearly 
harvested; earthing up latest planted Cauliflowers. 

Sowing Mustard and Cress, some under cover and 
some in boxes in heat; re-sowing Spinach where first 
sowing had failed ; potting off Mangles' variegated and 
Mrs. Pollock Pelargoniums, putting the latter under 
glass ; potting and plunging bulbs in sand ; put in cut¬ 
tings of Cerastium in a frame; planting some more July- 
sown Cabbage and some more Endive on Onion ground; 
taking off runners from Strawberry plants in pots; tying 
up more Endive for autumn supply; gathering Williams’ 
Bon Chrdtien and some Louise Bonne Pears; pruning 
Laurels again, being particular not to injure the foliage, 
also Cotoneasters on walls : exposing Tomatoes to the 
sun ; Calceolarias, Pelargoniums, Phloxes, and Fuclirias. 
that wore put at the hack of a north wall early In June and 
stopped, and which were about the first week in August 
put on the south side, and when the flowers began to ex¬ 
pand removed under glass, are now in small pots, and is 
good condition for stands. 
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Glasshouses. 

As soon as the stock of Belladonna and Guern¬ 
sey Lilies can be obtained, they should at once 
Spotted and lightly watered, placing them in 
an intermediate temperature, in order to bring 
up the flower-spikes as quickly as possible. The 
earliest batch of Azalea amcena, A. Caldwelli, A. 
Borsig, A. Pauline Mardner, A. narcissiflora, and 
A. indica alba, that have set their buds and are 
fast swelling them, should be housed to prevent 
them from receiving any check during sudden 
changes of weather. It will now be advisable 
to get all the hard-wooded plants cleaned and 
put in order ready for removal into the houses 
shonld a sudden change of weather occur. If 
this be done the plants will be ready for removal 
as soon as the autumn rains commence. 

A few of the earliest Bouvardias that are set 
with bloom should be introduced into an inter¬ 
mediate temperature and a genial atmosphere. 
Feed them liberally with liquid manure at the 
root to keep them in flowering condition as long 
as possible. The various structures intended for 
the forcing and storage of plants during winter 
should now receive a thorough cleansing to clear 
the glass and free the woodwork from filth of 
all kinds. 

Cinerarias and Primulas.— Attend well 
to these, as their pots will now be getting full 
of roots, in which case any deficiency in the way 
of water will so far injure them as to cause the 
loss of their lower leaves, and’when this hap¬ 
pens, however well flowered they may be, they 
lose half their beauty, Let the plants be looked 
over every ten days in order to see that aphides 
do not get a lodgment on them, or a like loss of 
leaves will be the result. If the plants be fumi¬ 
gated to destroy aphides it should be done 
lightly, or the foliage will be liable to get in¬ 
jured. The safest course is to watch closely, 
and immediately a plant is affected with either 
aphides or thrips to dip in Tobacco-watcr, a sup¬ 
ply of which, ready for use, should always be at 
band in every garden, large or small, especially 
during summer, when these insects come to life 
so quickly. Primulas intended for flowering in 
spring should now be shifted into their bloom¬ 
ing pots, which should be 6-in. ones; pots of 
this size, with the aid of manure water, will be 
found large enough for fast-growing soft-wooded 
plant*. Primulas like a compost consisting of 
good fresh loam, with one-sixth leaf-mould, and 
a little sand. Press the soil firmly in the pots, 
letting it come well up to the base of the under 
leaves, so as to keep the plants secure in their 
places without rocking about, as they do when 
not potted low enough. 

Petunias. —Cuttings of double Petunias 
diouid now be put in for flowering next spring 
and summer, after which the old plants, when 
dyne blooming, may be thrown away, as young 
ones are in all respects better, and occupy less 
room. 

Nierembergflas.—These are very suitable 
to edge vaseB for summer decoration, where 
their drooping habit and profusion of flowers 
are seen to advantage. They are particularly 
adapted for use in window boxes or for room 
plant.?. Cuttings should at once be got in, 
s-electing the softest shoots that have not a 
disposition to bloom. Put in the points of these 
1 in. apart in 5-in. pots in sandy peat surfaced 
with A in. of sand; water them immediately 
and cover with a bell-glass, putting them in a 
warm house or frame. When they are struck 
they should be placed singly in small pots for 
the winter and kept near the glass. If they can 
he accommodated with a temperature of 45° in 
the night it will keep them growing. 


Flower Garden. 

The mixed or herbaceous border should now 
have coreful attention, as Phloxes, Pentstemons, 
and many other late autumnal flowers will now 
he in full beauty, and should not be in any de¬ 
gree marred or disfigured by being associated 
with the decaying flowers and foliage of other 
occupants of the border, nor should such plants 
be by any means cut down prematurely, or in an 
unripened condition ; but at the same time, all 
dead and decaying matter may be removed 
with advantage to them as well as to the general 
appearance of the garden. As regards annual 
plants, they should be at once removed as soon 
as their beauty is over, unless in cases where 


Beds or clumps of double-flowered Zinnias are 
now in fine condition and are most valuable as 
autumnal-flowering plants, and possess the 
power of resisting drought to a very considerable 
extent, especially if a deep, rich, and well- 
manured soil has been selected for them, and 
such encouragement they well deserve. They 
should be sown under glass, about the end of 
March or early in April, and should be planted 
out about the end of May. They may be planted 
tolerably close together, say about 6 in. or 8 in. 
apart, and all inferior sorts should be extracted 
from the bed or clump as soon as they show 
flower; the space they occupied will soon be 
taken possession of by the remaining plants. Go 
carefully over the beds now and select a few of 
the very finest and most distinct blooms as seed- 
bearers, and mark them by securing to them 
pieces of coloured worsted or other material, and 
pick them as soon as they are ripe. By this 
means, the strain will be continually improved, 
while the reverse will be the case if the seeds 
are gathered indiscriminately. 

Let Chrysanthemums, German and other 
Asters, as well as all other late-flowering plants, 
be carefully staked to prevent them being blown 
down or injured by high winds. Order, or get in 
readiness, the various bulbs which will soon be 
required for furnishing the flower beds for 
spring. The cutting of such plants as the Ver¬ 
bena, Petunia, Coleus, and Alternantliera, which 
may have been struck in close frames or pits, will 
now, in most instances, be well rooted, and the 
store pots or pans containing them should be 
placed on coal ashes in the open air, fully ex¬ 
posed to the sun for some time, or as long as it 
can be done with safety; this will have the 
effect of rendering them robust and hardy, and 
it is of the greatest importance to have them in 
this condition before the approach of winter. 
Care must be taken not too expose them too 
long. 

Climbing plants, such as Troptoolums, used 
for screens, will now be very gay, but all such 
rapid-growing plants need constant attention in 
the way of regulating their growths, or they be¬ 
come matted together and break down with the 
first storm. Training of all kinds should be 
done early or as the plants progress in growth, 
when they quickly outgrow all appearances of 
formality. Clematises have lately been very 
gay ; we find them to look best in the shape of 
masses of colour peeping out from the abundant 
foliage of Wistarias, Magnolias, &c., and by mix¬ 
ing deciduous and evergreen climbers together, 
one gets a succession of bloom, and the bare look 
of walls, &c., so objectionable in winter, where 
only deciduous subjects are employed, is thus 
avoided. 

Amongst hardy plants Sedum spectabile is now 
making a grand "display; it grows freely in any 
soil or situation, but comes brightest coloured in 
a hot, dry position where little else will grow. 
It is a good plant for rockeries or rootwork, and 
it makes a fine centre for small succulent beds. 
Now is a good time to increase all kinds of suc¬ 
culent plants; many make good plants from 
single leaves if taken off with the bud at the 
base. Echeveria metallica may be readily in¬ 
creased by cutting the flowering shoots into 
lengths as cuttings and inserting them in boxes 
like Pelargoniums; they quickly develop roots, 
and during the following season form several 
crowns on each stem, which, if taken off and 
potted, make good plants for edgings, 

Continue to push forward the propagation of 
all kinds of bedding plants for next year's dis¬ 
play. All kinds of nearly hardy plants that 
merely require the protection of a cold pit should 
be got in early, so as to be well-rooted before 
winter. Santolina incana, a beautiful silver- 
grey foliaged plant, is exquisite for lines or 
divisions. Calceolarias of the yellow and dark 
bedding kinds we generally leave until about 
the last, as, unlike many other plants that are 
wintered in cold frames, they are liable to get 
overgrown if put in too soon. We find the first 
week in October a good time for putting in our 
main supply of these. Flower beds will now 
require frequently looking over, as in addition 
to taking off cuttings, decaying blooms should 
be regularly removed, and superabundant growths 
kept within bounds. 


Creeping Jenny, and permit the shoots of the 
Virginian Creeper to droop in graceful festoons. 
Introduce a few Cockscombs, yellow Calceo¬ 
larias, Grasses, and any other miscellaneous 
plants obtainable. Indeed, a very pretty orna¬ 
mentation in the window is the Japanese Maize 
grown in pots. Mesembryanthemums, too, are 
very useful for a dry position, and Gazania 
splendens for a sunny one. The various small¬ 
leaved Ivies, too, should not be forgotten ; they 
are useful for suspended baskets, screens, or for 
spreading over balconies, and they grow and 
thrive under even adverse circumstances. Ferns 
and Selaginellas are also, as everybody knows, 
excellent for windows, especially those facing 
the north or east; and for windows facing the 
brightest sunshine, Acacia lophantha, and other 
kinds of Acacia, some sorts of Asparagus, Con¬ 
volvulus mauritanicus, Grasses, and other plants 
of that sort are suitable. 

Boses. —Roses, especially Perpetual sorts, 
will now be flowering freely; it is not, however, 
always safe to trust wholly to these, for the 
autumn display, as kinds not classed as Perpe- 
tuals, are often really more ^entitled to that dis¬ 
tinction than those that are catalogued as such. 
Some of the Bourbons and Noisettes are far 
more floriferous, and open in better form and 
colour in the autumn than in June, more espe¬ 
cially such kinds as Souvenir de la Malmaison, 
Triomphe de Rennes, C61ine Forest ier, &c.; these 
are always exquisite at this time of the year. 
Where these are planted in quantity it is a good 
plan to plant a few bulbs of scarlet Gladioli 
amongst them, as they succeed well together, 
and the brilliant spikes of the Gladioli contrast 
well with the light coloured Roses. If planted 
as dwarfs on their own roots, peg down the 
strongest annual roots for next year’s display, 
cut out any decayed wood and keep the beds 
clean and trim; any shoots that are not re¬ 
quired for next years flowering may be cut off 
and made into cuttings, which, if inserted in a 
shady border and kept moist, should make good 
plants for potting in twelve month s time. 


Window plants. —Tropoeolums, Balsams, 
and Asters are now very pretty in windows, as 
wd mav be required.' and this should be care-1 are also some plants of Tagetes and African 
folly picked as it. bcron.esTino.^ , , 1,, I Marigolds. Give plenty of water to plants of 
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Fruit. 

Vines.—Every favourable opportunity must 
be taken advantage of to push on very late Grapes 
this month. Late Grapes are better flavoured 
when thoroughly ripe by the end of September 
than later, and they are not so liable to damp 
throughout the winter when in this state as 
when only partially ripe. Gros Colmar is in many 
instances a bad kind to colour, but it often eats 
well when tinted with gTeen. No anxiety need 
be felt about the colouring of the Black Ali¬ 
cante ; it will do under all circumstances. The 
surface of the border under Grapes ripe for 
autumn should now be kept very dry, to prevent 
damping amongst the fruit; and do not rake or 
stir the loose surface-soil, or a great, deal of dust 
will rise to rest on and disfigure the berries. Keep 
the ventilators'of all vineries in which the fruit 
is all cut wide open night and day, so that the 
fruit may' become ripe as soon as possible. Do 
not give young |Vines planted this season so 
much water as they required in the earlier stages 
of their growth. 

Wasps. —'The plague of wasps with which 
we are visited at this season tasks all our in¬ 
genuity to contrive ways and means for their 
destruction in order to save the fruit. The taking 
of their nests is, of course, the most effective 
means of riddance, but some of them are very 
difficult to take, or at least to get at, and others 
to find, and traps must therefore be brought into 
play. A very excellent trap, by which we catch 
thousands in a day, is made by placing two 
hand-lights together, the one resting on the other, 
at the apex of the bottom light; smash a bit of 
the glass; through this opening the wasps make 
their way, and have no idea of getting back, but 
by going still higher, and of this the upper lid of 
the hand-light does not allow, being in good 
repair, and so they perish. Elevate the trap by a 
brick at each corner of the hand-light, and bait 
with any kind of refuse fruit or sugar. Net up 
choice fruits with fine hexagon netting; the 
wasps are so ravenous that, they face all kinds 
of other netting, though put on three or 
four ply thick. For destroying their nests, an 
effective and expeditious plan is to pour coal- 
tar into them and stop up the holes. 

Gather early kinds of apples and pears as 
soon as the first signs of maturity are visible, and 
directly the fruit is off, any trees which ar- 
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growing too robustly, and which need a check 
to consolidate growth, may be subjected to par¬ 
tial root-pruning; this we do by digging out a 
trench a reasonable distance from the bole, ac¬ 
cording to the size of tree, and severing with a 
sharp knife a few of the thickest roots, especially 
the perpendicular ones. If necessary, as is some¬ 
times the case, the other portion of the tree can 
be done another year. As a rule, we find that 
when root-pruning is done effectively the second 
or third year after the trees are first planted, the 
fruitful state thereby superinduced is sufficient 
to keep growth in check, thus rendering any 
further root disturbance unnecessary. Early 
autumn, as soon as the fruit has been gathered, 
is the best season for the operation to be put in 
practice in the case of all kinds of hardy fruits. 

Planting.— The planting season is at hand, 
and note should therefore be made of all re¬ 
newals required; lists should be consulted and 
varieties decided on, and the trees should be 
Selected from the nurseries whilst the foliage is 
still on them that one may the better judge as 
to their healthiness. Apricots and Peaches 
suffer more from autumn droughts than from 
any other cause, for to this, in a large measure, 
is attributable the falling of the buds when they 
should be unfolding. Keep any late growths 
that the trees may now make persistently stopped 
back, and let all the shoots that are to be re¬ 
tained be laid in to the wall at once. 

Vegetables. 

All Potatoes of whatever kind ought now to be 
lifted. Winter Greens and Broccoli planted be¬ 
tween the rows of Potatoes will now require 
earthing up. Regarding the utility of this prac¬ 
tice, there can be no doubt that it is highly 
beneficial, both as a support against wind and 
as favouring the production of a large amount 
of stem rootlets, which are of the greatest ser¬ 
vice to the plant. Continue to plant all ground 
as it becomes vacant either with Coleworts, Cab¬ 
bages, or sprouting Broccoli. If not yet sown in 
sufficient quantity, seeds of the following vege¬ 
tables should be got in at once, viz.: Chirk 
Castle Black Stone Turnips, Bath Cos and Hardy 
Hammersmith Lettuces, Early French Horn 
Carrots, Turnip-rooted Radishes, and Winter 
Spinach. Thin out former sowings as early as 
the seedlings can be handled, and keep the sur¬ 
face soil about them open by hoeing whenever 
the ground is sufficiently dry to admit of that 
being done. 

August-sown Cauliflower plants ought not to 
be left in the seed bed to become drawn or 
weakly ; a good sturdy plant that will winter 
well can only be ensured by pricking out early. 
If the ground be ready for them, those that are 
intended for wintering under the protection of 
hand-lights may be planted in that position at 
once, and the lights can be put over them at any 
time before there is danger of injury from frost. 
Box edgings should be clipped, also hedges, and 
all decaying vegetable refuse should be removed 
to the manure heap. 

Unless where a deficiency of winter vegetables 
has been put in, and there are good strong 
plants at hand of Kale or Coleworts, it is not ad¬ 
visable to plant more of the ground that becomes 
vacant after this, as the time intervening before 
the growing season is over is not sufficient to 
admit of these late-planted crops attaining a 
useful size, and they seriously interfere with the 
preparation of the ground for another year 
without making any adequate return. Let all 
haulm of Peas, French and Broad Beans, or Let¬ 
tuces that have run to seed, or anything of a 
similar description, as soon as they have ceased 
to bear or to be of further use on the ground, be 
at once removed. It is a mistake to allow any¬ 
thing of this kind to remain, for so long as any 
growth continues, it is so much extracted from 
the soil to no purpose. They should, therefore, 
be conveyed to the refuse heap as soon as pos¬ 
sible. Let all ground be well hoed as often as 
weeds make their appearance. 


Double white Lychnis (L. vespertine 
flore-pleno).—This is the double form of acommon 
native perennial. It is a handsome border plant 
and thrives well in rich, free soil. It. is easily in¬ 
creased by division of the roots in autumn or 
spring, and it yields a good supply of white 
dout le blossoms during the summer which are 
very useful for cutting. 't i« generally known 
under the name of L'rFhnia di >ica flbre-pleno. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

FORCING HYACINTHS AND OTHER 
BULBS. 

For winter and spring decoration the Hyacinth, 
the Tulip, and Narcissus are indispensable. 
They are usually accommodating in their habits, 
as regards forcing and pot culture generally, 
and they are a staple article of supply for six 
or seven months in the year in any garden where 
house or conservatory decoration is an object. 
To have Hyacinths in flower about Christmas 
wants a little management. For the earliest 
batch of all, the Roman Hyacinth, which has 
come greatly into repute during the last few 
years, is the best. In fact, the common Hya¬ 
cinth cannot compete with it in this respect, for 
it may easily be had in full flower early in 
November, nearly two months sooner than it is 
possible to flower the other. The Roman Hya¬ 
cinth is pure white, and not unlike our common 
wood Hyacinth in the size and form of the 
flower. It cannot, however, compare in magni¬ 
ficence or general excellence with the true 
Hyacinth, and of course it is not recommended 
except for very early use. The bulbs, which 
are cheap enough, should be potted by the 
beginning of September, putting five or six 
bulbs into a 5-in. pot, or at that rate, as one or 
two spikes only, in a pot, look insignificant; 
therefore pot thickly. 

Light loam, plenty of sand, and some rich 
leaf-mould suits the Hyacinth, and the soil 
should be made tolerably firm beneath the bulb 
in potting. Good drainage, but with few crocks, 
is also essential. After potting we always 
plunge the pots in ashes in a perfectly cold 
frame or behind a wall covering them over 
6 in. deep, and using straw for further pro¬ 
tection when it is necessary. They are not 
looked at till the beginning or middle of 
October, by which time they have generally 
rooted well, and grown about 2 in. The 
most advanced are, at this stage, lifted, cleaned, 
and set on the shelf in a cool house for a week 
or so till the leaves acquire their green colour, 
shading for a few days at first with a sheet of 
paper if the weather is bright. After this they 
are introduced to the Cucumber house or early 
vinery, keeping them near the light, and the 
flowers usually throw well up and expand in a 
short time, when they are again moved back to 
the cool greenhouse or conservatory, where they 
will last a month or six weeks. The common 
Hyacinth forces reluctantly before the close of 
the year, and the double varieties are also use¬ 
less for this purpose. If a good display is 
desired from December to March, single ones 
only should be employed. As regards soil and 
potting they require the same treatment as the 
Roman kind, but one bulb to a 5-in. or 6-in. pot 
is sufficient. 

The most important point is to get the roots 
by the end of August, if possible, or at the 
latest by September 1, and pot them at once. 
Cover them with ashes, as before directed, in 
a glazed frame, having & southern exposure. 
The gentle heat communicated to the ashes by 
the sun excites growth, and by the middle of 
November the bulbs should be pretty well rooted 
and have grown an inch or two. They should 
then be introduced to the light in a cool house, 
with the precaution recommended above, and 
after they have recovered their green colour, put 
into heat and pushed on as fast as they will 
bear. Too much heat produces foliage only, 
without raising the flower-spike out of its 
socket. When this is observed, less heat must 
be given, and the plants should be kept near the 
light. When pressed for time we have often 
pinched the leaves back, which has a good effect. 
A good flower is never secured along with very 
long leaves, which, in a perfectly grown Hyacinth 
should be short and erect. It is hardly pos¬ 
sible to get a good flower by forcing if the 
spike is not well up before the plant is lifted 
from the ashes. At the same time, if too much 
growth, say 5 in. or 6 in., is made under the ashes 
the result will be equally unsatisfactory. Above 
all, pot early, lift in time, and force gently. 
With the Tulip, Narcissus, Crocus, and Snow¬ 
drop, the same rules hold good only that they 
force more easily than the Hyacinth. The 
Tulip and Crocus, however, make but a fleeting 
display if forced into full flower in heat. They 
therefore should be removed to a cool and light 
structure as soon as the buds are visible, and 
allowed to open gently. 


LILIES IN POTS. 

I AM afraid that amateur gardeners who have 
the convenience of a small greenhouse do not 
grow Lilies so much as they ought to do, and 
especially the varieties of L. speciosum.or land- 
folium, as it is commonly termed. It is easy to 
cultivate this type, and the return they make, if 
well managed, is in every respect satisfactory. 
Of L. speciosum we have four varieties, viz., 
album, pure white; punctatum, white, flushed 
with rose, a somewhat scarce, but very pleasant 
form; roseum, white, spotted with rose; and 
rubrum, white, heavily flushed and spotted 
with crimson. The two last can scarcely be 
termed distinct, as it appears to be the practice 
to mark all the dark coloured varieties found 
among the roseums and send them to this coun¬ 
try under the name of rubrum. The variety album 
is a singularly chaste and beautiful Lily. I have 
several plants in flower just now, grown from 
single bulbs in pots, that are producing several 
flowers, each of the purest white; the major 
part of the flowers have orange-brown anther?, 
but one plant in particular has flowers with 
pure golden anthers, which is a very pleasing 
combination. I think that the white lancifolium 
and L. longiflorum are the most charming Lilies 
an amateur can cultivate ; the last for early 
blooming, the former for late blooming, with the 
fragrant L. auratum to come between them. Yet 
many amateurs are found complaining that they 
cannot grow these charming Lilies in a satisfac¬ 
tory manner; that they fail to grow, the bulb 
rots, or they make a good growth and fail to 
flower, and that they are killed in the winter. 
There are difficulties to be overcome, but they 
can be overcome by diligent attention and pains¬ 
taking. 

Culture. —My practice is to flower the Lilies 
in an ordinary greenhouse, and when they have 
done flowering leave them in the greenhouse to 
mature their growth; then cut away a portion of 
it in early autumn, and place the pots in a col l 
frame for the winter, covering them up with 
leaves and Cocoa fibre when frost sets in. It is 
during the winter that many plants are killed 
for want of adequate protection through lack of 
house room ; in some instances, frequently, it is 
to be feared, from lack of accommodation. In 
spring, just as the growth commences, I care¬ 
fully repo*, taking care not to overdo this, and 
potting sufficiently deep, so that a little fresh 
soil could be added when the root thrown out 
at the base of the flower-stalk commences to 
form. When they have made a growth of 6 in., 
the plants are carried to the greenhouse, and 
encouraged to make a vigorous growth. This i> 3 
simple, but in my own case, successful routine 
of practice. I do not repot, but when the plants 
are fully established they are helped by occa¬ 
sionally dusting the surface with Clay’s Ferti¬ 
liser. Some adopt the practice of placing the 
bulb in the first instance in the smallest possi¬ 
ble pot, and then to shift into larger pots as the 
plants progress in size and the flower-buds 
appear, and then no further shifts should be 
given. 

The soil I nse is made np of some rich, yel¬ 
low, fibry loam, leaf-mould, peat, Cocoa fibre, 
sand, and some decomposed manure, taking care 
that the latter contains no insects likely to be 
injurious to the bulbs. The presence of grubs in 
the pots will often destroy a good bulb or two. 
My selection, it may be remarked, is a somewhat 
limited one. It is so, but it can be extended with 
advantage. Add the early flowering varieties of 
L. Thunbergianum, of which there are a few. 
They are dwarf in habit, and produce extremely 
showy, handsome flowers on bold trusses. Other 
choice kinds can also be added as it is desired 
to extend the collection, but those named will be 
found ample to commence with. Notwithstand¬ 
ing so much has been written in praise of the 
culture of Lilies in pots, their cultivation in this 
form extends but slowly. If anyone wishes con¬ 
clusive evidence on this point let them take the 
many flower shows, in the schedules of which 
prizes are offered for Lilies in pots. How seldom 
does a respectable collection put in appearance 
at the season of the year when there should be 
no difficulty in having a group of four or six 
varieties. They are always objects of great 
interest at a flower show when presented in .i 
respectable form. JR. D- 


Tricolor Pelargoniums— When taken 
• up from the beds these should be crammed in*' 
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issmall pots as possible; and if they can be 
plunged into a gentle bottom-heat for a week or 
it will much benefit them. These old plants 
ire very apt to waste away in winter from 
want of root action. When thus treated, how¬ 
ever, they form a fresh lot of fibre, which enables 
them better to stand the dark months. These 
same old plants, if well attended to in the early 
part of the year, will furnish cuttings in early 
spring. It is, indeed, better to cut them back, 
even if only for the purpose of making the ro 
maining plants themselves more uniform and 
dwarf. The cuttings, if cut back to the old 
wood, will, if placed in a genial temperature, 
make good plants the same season; and the old 
plants, if kept near the glass and with the ad¬ 
vantage of artificial heat, will break and form 
fine bushy material; they should, however, on 
no account be cut back unless they can receive 
the care described, as, if not thus treated, they 
are liable to die gradually away. In a cold 
house they fail to break again, owing to the tor 
pidity of the root, which a low temperature 
induces. The cuttings should be inserted in 3-in 
pots and placed upon a shelf in the full light ; 
no shading or coddling of any kind is necessary. 
They will then root freely, and there will be no 
danger of their damping off. 

Seedling: Ferns — I find that the best plan 
with these is to prick them out as soon as they 
can be conveniently handled into well-drained 
pots or pans in a compost of well-sanded fibrous 
peat. The great point is to keep the soil in an 
unvarying state of moisture. Damping is the 
chief danger to be guarded against in the raising 
'•(young Ferns from spores. When pricked off 
the young plants should be placed under a hand- 
light, or in a close frame in a warm, shady 
ftructure. Give them air freely every morning 
for an hour or two and they will come along 
quickly, and may, when large* enough, be potted 
separately into small pots, and grown in a moist 
penial temperature.—B. 

Mignonette for winter should be sown 
without delay. It should be sown in the pots in 
which the plants are to flower, 7-in. pots area 
good size; these should be drained and filled 
with a compost consisting of loam and a little 
leaf-mould, well-rotted cow manure, and a 
sprinkling of sand and lime rubbish. The pots 
may be plunged out-of-doors in a warm situa¬ 
tion nntil the plants come up and ore well grown 
and coming into flower. About six weeks hence 
or later they should have a place in the cool 
greenhouse, where they can have plenty of light 
and air. 

Autumn-Bown Mignonette —This be 
ing the season for sowing Mignonette, a few 
words on the subject may bo of service to some 
who may not have been quite so successful as they 
would like. I will speak of two methods—sow¬ 
ing in pots and sowing in pits. To have good 
potfuls of Mignonette in spring, the seeds should 
be sown the last week in August or beginning 
of September. It will grow in almost any kind 
of soil, bat to have it good I have found nothing 
to surpass a good loam mixed with a little leaf- 
mould, and a small quantity of mortar rubbish, 
and if a little bone dust can be added, so much 
the better. As to the size of pots, that is of but little 
importance ; every' one must be guided in this 
matter by the purpose for which the Mignonette 
i* wanted. I have seen grand results in 8-in. 
pots so far as conservatory embellishing was con¬ 
cerned. Whatever size is used they should be 
well drained, and the seed sown in pots in which 
the plants are to bloom. Mignonette dislikes 
aU kinds of root disturbance ; put a little rough 
material over the crocks, then fill the pots with 
the soil,pressing it firmly into them. Sow the 
?eed and cover it moderately deep and let it be 
placed under glass till the plants are up, when 
they may be put in a light, dry pit, but kept cold 
till the weather becomes damp, when they should 
be put on shelves close to the glass in a cold 
house for the winter. About February part of 
the stock may be put in a warm house close to 
the glass, when the plants will soon come into 
blossom; when in full growth manure water will 
ae of great assistance Some sown in 3-in. 
wts are valuable to put in baskets and stands 
lor house decoration. It is also a good method 
o sow in February to succeed that sown in the 
lutumn. The plants should be thinned accord¬ 
ing to the size of the pots, four or five plants 


to sowing early in September on an old Melon 
bed in a pit in which there should be sufficient 
heat to keep out frost. If a whole pitful is not 
wanted, sow under one or two lights, and devote 
the rest to scarlet Intermediate Stocks, which 
are always useful, or to East Lothian Stocks to 
cut from through the winter, or Violets, or in ; 
fact numbers of other things.—J. C. F. 

Humea elegans. —As an ornamental plant 
to furnish a vase or to place in the centre of a 
bed, few surpass this Humea which, although not 
very showy, is exceedingly graceful; its warm 
coloured Grass-seed-like inflorescence, depending 1 
from such slender support, produces a pleasing 
effect. For cutting, too, the light feathery sprays 
are very useful, as few things impart a more 


done by the first week in June, it is a good plan 
to put a spadeful of rotten manure under each, 
and mix it up with the soil, as then their roots 
have something fresh to lay hold of and arc able 
to infuse fresh strength into the plants. As 
these, when of large size, hold a good deal of 
wind, they must be securely staked and tied to 
prevent them from blowing about and becoming 
damaged and disfigured thereby.—8. D. 

Spring: flowers in unheated houses. 

—It seems extraordinary to me that so few 
take advantage, when they have a little house 
in which nothing will grow, or a single frame, of 
the ease with which the commonest herbaceous 
spring plants may be had in bloom a good month 
before they ordinarily come out in the garden. 


Double White Lychnis (L. vespcrtlna florepleno). Life size. Drawn, July 10, 1882. (8ee preceding page.) 


>eing quite enough for a 6-i n._po t. For cutting 
rom in earlv spring I kno^Wcdriq-nietb^d^rlit-L 
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finished appearance to a glass of flowers, and, 
independent of its value as a pot plant, it is 
worth growing for this purpose alone. The 
proper time to sow seed is in July or August, as 
plants of it do not bloom the first year, and if 
raised before they get too large to winter con- 
eniently, often become leafless below, which 
nakedness of stem greatly detracts from their 
beauty. To prevent this partial defoliation, they 
should be kept well fed during winter with weak 
liquid manure, and receive a shift into larger 
pots early in spring, using rich soil for the pur¬ 
pose, as Humeas aie very gross feeders, and can 
only be kept in a vigoious healthy condition by 
affording them a liberal diet. If so treated, they 
will retain their leaves down the entire length 
of their stems, which greatly adds to their beauty. 
When planting them out in beds, which may be 


The process simply consists in literally “ sticking 
them into a pot" just as they are dug out of the 
earth in'autumn and setting them in a greenhouse 
or frame, no heat being required, only an occa¬ 
sional watering when the pots are not frozen, 
and out the flow ers come even in the middle of 
January. With Snowdrops, Primroses, Wall¬ 
flowers, Polyanthuses, London Pride, Violets, 
Alyssum, and a dozen others the plan never fail.-, 
and supplies flow'ers right up to the time when 
they naturally come out-of-doors.—G. 

Indian Azaleas. —Where these have been 
induced to make free growth after flowering, 
they will now be forming their buds, indeed in 
the case of plants which were foiced, the burls 
will be already plumped up. From now until 
the beginning of October they should be ex¬ 
posed to the full airM&Mthklt I they get waslu/ 
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by rain, and are visited by the refreshing dews 
which often mark the nights of August and Sep¬ 
tember. When Azaleas remain under glass the 
summer through they are apt to get severely 
attacked by thrips, and drop a great portion of 
their foliage in winter, but the cool September 
nights cause these pests in a great measure to 
loose their hold, and put an end to their breed¬ 
ing. A little frost in autumn will not harm 
Azaleas, they are much hardier than many take 
them to be.—J. C. B. 

Cutting down Pelargoniums.— Soon 
after flowering is the best time for cutting down 
zonal and, indeed, all other Pelargoniums, but 
if they flower very late it is better to defer cut¬ 
ting them down till February than to cut them 
down in November; that of all months is about 
the worst in the year for cutting down Pelar¬ 
goniums or any other plants. The damp is at 
its worst and growth at its lowest ebb, and these 
two conditions meeting, rottenness follows as a 
matter of course. All the earlier flowering zonals 
should be cut down in September, allowed to 
break an inch or so in the same pots after be¬ 
heading; then shake out, reduce the balls as 
much as may be put in small pots, keep rather 
close for a fortnight or so, then give more air 
and winter in a greenhouse at a temperature of 
45° to 50°. This suits zonals far better than the 
lower temperatures often recommended. To 
flower through the winter or early spring 10° 
more heat with full exposure to light are indis¬ 
pensable. Zonals may safely be cut back now. 
Keep rather dry after cutting until they break ; 
then reduce, pot in light compost, and proceed 
as above directed. 

The Creeping Pig (Ficus repens). — We 
have used this neat, small-leaved climbing plant 
that clings to walls like Ivy largely for cover¬ 
ing shaded walls in houses when little else would 
grow; and as a proof of its wall-rooting pro¬ 
perties, and how soon it becomes independent 
of its roots in the ground, I may mention that 
we cut off a quantity tliat had been started in 
pots for covering the back wall of a plant house, 
and the tops continued to grow freely, being 
sustained by the roots it had made on the wall 
without any assistance whatever from ground 
roots. What we did consisted in merely keeping 
the wall moist. In addition to its close, clinging 
habit, requiring scarcely any pruning, such as 
Ivy needs to keep it in bounds, it is very useful 
for garnishing and for indoor cut-flower decora¬ 
tions ; its long sprays being very tough are 
admirably adapted for clothing the stems of tall 
trumpet vases, or for drooping over their edges, 
and it is very lasting in a cut state. I should 
add that it is well adapted for rustic flower- 
stands for rooms or windows, as it will keep 
healthy and vigorous in very little soil, and in 
shaded positions where little else will grow. 
Baskets edged with it and planted with hardy 
Ferns are admirably adapted for amateurs who 
like living plants in rooms.—G. 

8057.— Keeping Geraniums In winter. 

—“ G. N ” could keep his Geraniums during the 
winter in a frame in the south of London, if 
there were no severe frosts, by keeping the soil 
very dry; in fact, he would not require to 
water them from the end of October to March. 
If the coming winter is severe it wrould be safer 
to take the Geraniums into a room where there 
is a fire, but where little or no gas is consumed. 
Geraniums are particularly susceptible to frost. 
—G. C., Eccles. 

8056.— Fuohsla buds falling off.— A 

sudden change in the temperature of the house 
in which you keep your choice Fuchsias will 
cause the buds to fall prematurely, or by giving 
them a sudden check, as by watering the plants 
when the sun is on them, or by watering them 
with cold drawn water, or by keeping the pots 
standing in stagnant water.—G. C., Eccles. 


Oil v. American blight.— Common train 
or fish oil has been found to be an effectual 
remedy for the American blight on Apple trees 
without in any degree injuring the latter. It 
should be applied during winter when the 
trees are at rest, using for the purpose a soft 
paint-brush, and care should be taken to avoid 
injuring the bloom buds. Every portion of the 
bark, &c., should be painted over, and if this 
is done one application will generally be found 
to be sufficient; if not, it should be repeated 
during tha succeeding winter.—F, 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

7890.— Tenant removing greenhouse. 

—In reply to “ Scotus’s” question “ What would 
and w'hat would not make a greenhouse a 
tenant’s fixture ? ” I wish to state that I should 
have answered this query in its original form, 
but having answered the same question in sub¬ 
stance a little w'hile ago, I considered it super¬ 
fluous to write again upon the same subject. In 
looking at a question of this kind it should be 
remembered that the English law does every¬ 
thing in a spirit of equity, the object in view 
being to give each man his own without injury 
to either. It is sometimes said that the law is 
all in favour of the landlord ; this I dispute, as 
often a tenant does not pay a fair interest on the 
money spent in the purchase of the land and the 
erection of the building—be it dwelling-house or 
other building—that he occupies ; therefore, in 
justice to the landlord he is bound to do nothing 
that will injure the property ; hence it is that, 
though a tenant may put up a greenhouse, he is 
not always at liberty to remove it. A greenhouse 
is a tenant’s fixture when built upon a plank 
or any piece of timber that is laid upon the sur¬ 
face of the soil. He may build his house of stone, 
timber, or brick, so that he has its foundation 
laid upon timber, that is, laid upon the surface 
of the soil. If the house be a lean-to, i.^.,if it leans 
against his landlord’s buildings it must simply 
be leaned against the house in such a way as to 
do no damage, and it must only be secured to 
the main building with holdfasts, or the like, so 
that when the erection is taken away the land¬ 
lord shall suffer no damage. If the tenant conforms 
to these rules he retains as good hold upon his 
greenhouse as if it were a chair or sofa. A green¬ 
house is not a tenant's fixture when he lays a 
brick or stone foundation, either below or on 
the surface of the land; nor may he remove a 
boiler that is imbedded in bricks and mortar, 
he may take the water pipes if they are screwed 
into the boiler, or if they are fastened with 
screws ; nor can he remove the greenhouse if it 
be a lean-to against the landlord’s building when 
any of its timbers, or bricks, or stones, are built 
into the wall of the main building; nor can he 
deface the wall of the main building by white¬ 
washing his lean-to (one wall of which is the 
landlord’s property), lie may whitewash all ex¬ 
cept the wall against which the house is built. 
Now, with a tenant who is a nurseryman, and 
whose stock-in-trade it is to have greenhouses 
and other erections, it is quite another matter; he 
may remove everything he has built, because it 
is his business to erect such buildings. He may 
take away all the trees out of his garden or 
nursery, but an ordinary tenant may not remove 
so much as a Box border.—G. C., Eccles. 

- A greenhouse erected with a brick 

foundation below the surface of the earth be¬ 
comes the property of the landlord, and the 
tenant has no power to remove it. On the other 
hand, if the house, with the necessary brick parts 
to it, be built upon a timber foundation, and not 
below the surface of the soil, the tenant has no 
hinderance in the way of its removal. The re¬ 
moval of the soil constitutes an attachment to 
the property of the landlord, and the same applies 
to a lean-to roof. I trust this reply will be of 
some little use to correspondents.—W. J. Hip- 
wood, Wolverhampton. 

8018.— Slug’s and snails.- To answer the 
question put by “One who knows he knows 
nothing” properly would require more space than 
our columns would permit. What good are slugs 
and snails 7 In some countries the larger snails 
are fattened and eaten. They have a place in 
Nature as scavengers; they devour all manner of 
vegetable filth, aftd in the absence of that will 
as greedily fasten upon fresh vegetables and other 
substances. How do they increase 7 By being 
hatched from the egg, and others are born alive, 
according to their particular species. Why are 
the Welsh mountains covered with them, and 
not the Swiss or the Scotch 7 It is only in coun¬ 
tries where the frosts are very severe that these 
mollusks will not live; and this may account 
for their not being found on the tops of some 
high mountains. And now we come to the prac¬ 
tical question—How are they to be kept off 
plants that would be spoilt by lime or soot 7 
Simply by so preparing the land before the 
crops are put on that slugs and snails shall not 
be found there in large quantities. This may be 


done by draining, keeping the land free of de- i 
cay mg vegetable matter, dressing with gas lime ; 
and by ridging the land in winter that the frost 
may get at it.—G. C., Eccles. 

8050 and 8054.— Heating greenhouse 
—As the terms of T. W. Bridge’s lease prohibit 
him having a fire in or near to his greenhouse 
and as he only wants to raise seedlings, this may 
be done without his having the whole house 
heated. The whole house might be heated with 
gas, by means of a simple apparatus that con¬ 
sumes air and gas together, and having a 
chimney to carry" off the smoke, but as I said 
before, I do not think this is necessary., The 
best thing is a pan or tray, 4 in. or 6 in. deep, 
having underneath it a cistern, or box, for hot 
water, and liaving a paraffin lamp underneath 
this box to heat the water. Any ordinary tin- ! 
man will be able to furnish such apparatus. 0a 
the top of the tray containing the soil and seeds, 
must be placed a sheet of glass to keep in the 
heat and moisture. There must be outlets for 
the drainage in the tray, and also there must be 
a screw top for filling the cistern, and another 
for emptying it, and the lamp must have a screw 
for regulating the size of the flame.—G. C., 
Eccles. 

8062 .—Cauliflowers running to seed 

—It is the easiest thing possible to grow a good 
Cauliflower when you know how to do it. Plant 
them deeply on ridges in land that has been 
well prepared beforehand, by being well ma¬ 
nured with ash-pit manure or concentrated 
town manure, and when the plants have grown 
large keep them well earthed up, especially if 
the soil in which they are grown is light, and 
give each plant plenty of room. If you place 
new horse manure about the roots the plants 
will take in the ammonia (which is a stimulant) 
both by their leaves and roots; and when the 
Cauliflowers begin to show' a head, break or 
bend three or four of the leaves inwards to pro¬ 
tect them from the sun, and they will mature 
slowly. Liquid manure is good for them.— G. C, 
Eccles. 

8076.— Destroying red Bplder.— In this 
case I always find that “prevention is better 
than cure.” The best preventive I know is a 
good, damp, healthy atmosphere, produced by 
syringing with clean water. Unfortunately, 
however, red spider generally comes to the front 
at the very time when a dry atmosphere is 
needed, as with Vines, &c., so that dampness ir. 
the air would be hurtful. I find the best plan 
is to sprinkle sulphur on the hot-water pipes, 
the heat of them being sufficient to give off very 
mild fumes which, although strong enough to 
kill the spider, is not injurious to the plants. 
In Melon frames, See., placing a little flowers of 
sulphur on bits of glass in the full glare of the 
sun is generally found to be efficacious— J. 
Livingstone, Lottdun -. 

8055.— Fertilising moss. — I procured 
some fertilising Moss from MM. Lauger la.-t 
March, and first tried Primroses and Ferns, 
which did well. Auriculas were successful. The 
Paris Daisy thrives admirably. All sorts of 
Geraniums grow quickly, have beautiful foliage, 
and large trusses of bloom. I have not at¬ 
tempted many sorts of plants, but I have 
Heliotropes and Fushias doing well; in fad, all 
my plants are most healthy. Cuttings root very 
freely, and I have raised many sorts of seeds very 
satisfactorily. The directions enclosed in each 
bag are sufficient, with moderate watering and 
fresh air.—A. E. B. 

7998 — Tomatoes in the open air.—The 

Tomato is not a suitable subject for outdoor 
cultivation in this country', as the climate is too 
cold, and under the’ most favourable circum¬ 
stances it rarely comes to perfection outside. I 
have a friend in Cheshire who manages to grow 
good strong plants in the open air, but by the 
middle of August he had no fmit larger than 
Walnuts. It is a pity to waste valuable time and 
space and plants, by trying impossibilities, when 
by the aid of a frame, or in a low' built forcing 
house, heated by hot w'ater, larger and better 
ripened fruits can be produced in much less 
time.—G. C., Eccles. 

8050.- Heating a fifreenhouse —Is T.W. 
Bridge precluded from putting up a slow com¬ 
bustion stove 7 If so, then the best oil lanip 
that I know' of, which burns without smell, is 
the Victoria Reading Lamp. I have used two 
in a small greenhouse, and they produce no 
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smell. It would be too long to give here the 
details of mj plan of using them, though if the 
cdifor would give permission I would gladly 
j-eii'l them to Gardening.—Scotus. TPray 
'tii'l what information on the subject of neat- 
$isg with oil lamps you can.—E d.] 

$061.— Dried Fern leaves.— There is no 
better plan of drying Fern leaves than that of 
placing them between leaves of blotting paper, 
and subjecting them to a pressure of 10 lb. 
weight till they are perfectly dry, and they will 
then retain their colour. To dry the Grasses it 
is best to tie them in bunches and haDg them 
in an airy place head downwards. Nothing 
more is required.—G. C.. Eocle%. 

8068. — Pruning and transplanting 

trees.—Most forest trees may be pruned and 
transplanted from October to February. Hollies 
can be moved in April and May, and the Oak 
and Ash in April. All pruning should be finished 
by February; most evergreens may be pruned in 
May or September.—G. C., Ecclcs. 


blli - Raspberry suckers.— Please Inform me if 
Raspberry suckers bear fruit the same year as they grow. 
Did you ever know such a thing happen.— Jas. Ivatts. 
[As a rule the suckers made this year bear fruit next year, 
but the autumn-bearing Raspberries, such as the October 
Red, or, as they are sometimes called, Double Rearers, 
produce their best fruit on the current year's growth], 

J. M. if.—You complain of the advertisers, but you 
omit to send us their names or give us particulars, which 
would enable us to make inquiries. Perhaps the people 
you sent your orders to could not make out your name. 

We could not- A. JBf.—If they are single now they will 

never be double.- Nichs. Dickson .—From any good 

nursery. Try those nearest to you first, such as the Law- 
Hui Nursery Company, Edinburgh ; Dickson A Co., 
Waterloo Place, Edinburgh; Dowuie A Laird, Pilrig Park, 

Edinburgh.-- Florist, Handsicorth.— Not uncommon. 

— Jm. Widdon. —We know of no special book on the 
subject named, but there have been many articles in 
Gardening on the subject from time to time. 

Names of plants. — Irene. — Yucca flaccida.- 

-V. 7.—Echinops Ritro. E. Y. C.—Can not name with¬ 
out seeing flowers.- St. George.— Hypericum perfo- 

liatum.- G. Phillips .—Tagetcs patnla (African Mari- 

pdd).— J. C. K.— l, Sedum spurium ; 2, S. reflexum; 

3,Rhodiola ubirica.- J. B. J .—Zephyranthes carinata. 

— W. Clutter.— 1, Send a flower ; 2, Elmagnus (sp).— 
K. Carver.—Vic cannot name fruits from a single speci¬ 
men. and that partly decayed. 


QUERIES. 


Boles for Correspondents.— AU communica¬ 
tions for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one tide of the paper only and addressed to the Editor, 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address (f the sender is required , tn addition to any 
Dom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
thmUd always bear the number and title of the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each mould 
be on a separate piece qf paper. Owing to the necessity of 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day <rf publication, it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
antwerfd should be sent to us again. 

8119. — A good crop of Shallots. —Will any of 
your readers kindly inform me if the undermentioned 
crop of Shallots is an extraordinary one or not. At 
planting time I put in four rows 0 yd. long, each with 
thirty sets in each row, and 1 ft. from row to row, and 
when they were ripe I took them up and spread them out 
and thoroughly dried them on a loft floor, and have this 
day gone through them and sorted them over, and got 
them out clean and ready for market, and on weighing 
them I had 84 lb. of good sound Shallots large and small 
together, after throwing out all faulty ones; and to 
take them altogether they are the finest sample I ever 
•'aw. And, as near as I can judge, the weight of seed put 
in at planting time would be about 6 lbs. I did not put 
them in any extra good ground or make any special pre- 
I'oration for them, but 1 think my success is attributable 
to planting fine seed.—J. W. F., Wilton. 

8120 . — Improving cricket ground.—wm some 
d aders kindly let me have the benefit of their advice and 
ujierience as to improving a cricket ground? Soil sandy, 
Mibsoil gravel, and naturally well drained. The soil 
Mngpoor, snd drying up so quickly, the Grass will not 
grow to sny extent. We have been advised to take up the 
existing turf and put down 3 In. or 4 in. of clay, and 
returf it with new turf. I am inclined to think it would 

better to top-dress the ground as it is as soon as the 
season is over, but the question is what to use—lime, 
manure (what manure), guano ? and is it desirable to sow 
any Grass seeds? and if so, in autumn or spring? The 
ground is not grazed by sheep, nor can it be? There are 
"wson it during the winter? Would a top-dressing of 
day do it any good ? Any information will be thankfully 
received by BRAS8ICUS. 

8121. —Greenhouse, &c., how to build.— Having 
a pod wall about 70 ft. in length with S.S.E. aspect, I 
wish to build on it a greenhouse with boiler, to supply a 
sniall family with Grapes, flowers, and a few early vege¬ 
tables and salads. I wish to confine the width of the house, 
to a 9-ft. border, and retain the present pathway, and so 
plant the Vines to push for the opposite border ; or would 
it >k: more desirable to keep the house for Grapes and 
fi bers, and build a pit or two with piping and stops, so 
that they may be used hot or cold as occasion may re¬ 
wire? Some information as to style -Qf house, ef” ’ 
economy will be highly appreciated.— Norwood 
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8122.—Rats eating Musk.—I have some window 
boxes in a bedroom window filled with Musk plants and 
Heliotrope, and have been much surprised to find the Musk 
plants constantly eaten down, while the Heliotrope re¬ 
mains untouched. The windows are three ordinary sashes 
in a bow facing the south ; the bow covered with old Ivy, 
and about 20 ft. from the ground. Last week in the early 
morning 1 saw a large brown rat sitting on the window 
box, devouring the Musk plant most greedily. I went 
close to the window, and watched him for some moments, 
but he continued his meal until at last I tappe d the glass, 
when he disappeared down the Ivy. Is it usual for rats 
to eat plants of this kind ?—J. C. T. 

| 8123.—Tac8onia buds falling: off.—I have a Tac- 

sonia exoniensis ” which has been planted in the ground 
in a conservatory for a couple of years. It glows very 
freely, nearly covering the conservatory, and the foliage 
looks very healthy; but it has never bloomed. This 
summer it has been covered with buds, but they all 
wither and drop off. Not one has come to perfection. 
The bed in which it is planted is well drained, and is 
under the south window, and it is trained over that 
window, and along the glass roof. A Lapageria rosea in 
the same conservatory blooms very well.—G am. 

8124. — Culture of the Heliotrope.—Will some¬ 
one give us an article on the culture ami propagation of 
the Heliotrope, with list of the best varieties in cultiva¬ 
tion ? I think this delightful plant is not made enough of. 
I gave a special prize at our last horticultural exhibition, 
and it brought only two or three very poor specimens, 
not worth a tenth of the prize money if sold, let alone as 
an exhibit.—J. Loder. 

8125. — Cucumbers flagging.—I have a greenhouse 
with a ’span-roof, which 1 have used for Cucumbers tills 
past year or two, but this year my plants have not done 
well. When they get to a good sizefthey droop down as if a 
very hot sun had been on them, and I thought that it was 
the sun till I found that they drooped when there was no 
sun. I have tried all the means I can think of, but with¬ 
out success. Can anyone suggest a cause and remedy ?— 
Hoping for good. 

8126. — Melons splitting.— What is the cause of my 
Melons splitting? I nave a small frame with one plant of 
Victory of Bath, which has produced four fair sized fruits. 
They all turned yellow at the same time, about four days 
ago, and I was comforting myself with the idea that I 
should succeed to admiration. On cutting the first to-day 
imagine my horror on discovering it to be split from end 
to end. Examination proved them all alike ; what can 
be the cause ?—F. H. 

8127. — Worms in garden.- 1 thank “ G. C.,” Ecclcs, 
for his reply, but he nas not answered my question. Of 
course worms are useful, but ore not so many injurious? 
Before the garden was manured there were very few 
worms, now it is full. Swansea is noted for its great rain¬ 
fall. Tne garden is exposed to the sun from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m., and has not been watered except during the late 
very hot weather; the ground is naturally dry.— Dis¬ 
gusted. 

8128. — Heating a forcing pit—I have a Cucumber 
frame. 16 ft. by 6 ft., which I want to adopt as a forcing 
pit; the frame is 18 in. deep in front ana 24 in. at back, 
will any reader kindly advise me what description and 
length of piping to use ? and whether of that kind which 
has a trough of water along the top of them ? and the size 
and description of thereat kind of fixed boiler to use, such 
as is suited to burn charcoal ?— Foreigner. 

8129. —Artificial manures. — I shall feel much 
obliged for any information respecting Clay’s Fertiliser, 
as to the l ight amount to put upon the ground (here all 
sand) ; how often is the dose to be repeated ? 
the best time for putting it on; in mixing it with 
sand for potting, what is the right amount? and as 
it is such a powerful manure, will it be safe to plant 
directly after mixing ? and if not, how soon? A few hints 
upon the subject will greatly oblige.— A Duffer. 

8130. — Passion flowers.—I shall be obliged for par¬ 
ticulars as to the management of ’a blue Passion flower 
now grown to a good height on a house nearly facing 
the south ; other creepers grow close by. Will it require 
cutting back, and how much ? and is it necessary to nail 
up the branches? Ib it usual for the blossoms to close up 
quickly when gathered ?— M. A. G. 

8131. — Last year bulbs.—I have a large number of 
bulbs—Crocuies, Hyacinths, Tulips, A-c.—which flowered 
last winter. To make room for summer plants I was 
obliged to lift them in spring, and all summer they have 
been lying on a cool storeroom floor. I am anxious to 
know if they will flower well this winter, or if they are of 
no further use. Will they be good enough for planting in 
window boxes?—J. I. C. 

8132. —Beech tree decaying.—I have a very tall 
Copper Beech, which is decaying on one side about 8 ft. 
from the ground. I am told that is on account of a pro¬ 
jecting branch having been cut off n few years ago, and 
that the rain drips from the old limb, ami is so rotting the 
w ood below. Can anyone tell me of any means of allaying 
its further decay ? Would it do to paint it with pitch, or 
anything that is impervious to wet?— Boz. 

8133. —Piping for conservatory.—I am erecting a 
conservatory, 23 ft.^by 20 ft.; height at eaves, 74 ft.; height 
at ridge, 18 ft. ; span-roof. How many feet of 4-in. pipe 
should I require for rather more than ordinary conserva¬ 
tory temperature ? Also, how much pipe (4-in.) should I 
require for a forcing house, 13 ft. by 12it.; height at front, 
5 ft. ; and 10 ft. at back; lean-to ?—Subscriber. 

8134. —Fruit trees for walks.—I have a small 
garden and should like to have some fruit trees against 
the walls, viz., Tears, Teaches, Nectarines, and Currants 
and Gooseberries. I have had all the clay dug out 2ft. 
deep and virgin mould put in. If someone would kindly 
ndusewhat kinds to plants, Ac., I should be glad.— 
Nor* west. 

8136.—Potting India-rubber plants.—I have a 
well-grown India-rubber plant; the pot is now full of 
roots, and there are some shoots which I think are roots 
growing out of the stem several inches anove the earth. 
Should these root-like shoots be removed ? and should 
the plant be repotted now or in the spring?—M. 8. 

8136.—Carnations withering.—I should be glad 
to know why the blooms of some Carnations, yellows 


especially, wither off when half expanded, in beds where 
commoner kinds do very well. Tne plants are covered 
with buds, but they never come to perfection.— Sun¬ 
flower. 

8137. - Heating with paraffin stove.— Will any¬ 
one who has tried neating a small greenhouse through a 
hard winter with a paraffin stove tell me how it answers? 

I want to heat a house 10 ft. by 6 ft. 7in.; what make of 
stove is the best? and the price? Does the smell of it 
affect the plants ?—R. G. 

8138. — Oleanders net flowering —Will someone 
tell me why 1 cannot get my Oleanders to flower ? They 
were repotted seven years ago and have never bloomed 
since, though they appear perfectly healthy.—J. E. S. 

8189.—Plants for flower boxes in winter.— 
Will some render kindly give me the names of a few 
plants suitable for window flower boxes in the north of 
Scotland (Banffshire), southern exposure ?—C. 

8140. —Culture of grasses.—Can any reader of 
Gardening inform me where 1 can obtain a book upon 
the cultivation of all kinds of Grass ? I want to know the 
nature of soil required for Spanish Esparto ? the quantity 
of seed per acre? and the proper time for sowing?— 
Ergo. 

8141. — Mn-lring bone dust.—W'ould someone kindly 
inform me how to make bone dust used for manure ? I 
have thought it will pay me better if I can make it my¬ 
self, than selling the bones and having to buy the bone 
dust.—J. P. 

8142. —Bud-bound Roses. —Last autumn I planted 
a number of Roses, all strong plants; some of them, es¬ 
pecially La France, have been bud bound, bolh in first 
and second crop. Will someone inform me the reason 
of this?—Y oung Rose Grower. 

8143. — Flo wers fre m October to March.—I am 
anxious to have a succession of flowers for sending by 
post from October to March. Will someone let me know 
what I ought to sow or plant now with that end in view ? 

I have plenty of glass, but no heat.—L. L. R. G. 

8144. —Mushrooms eaten off.—I have a Mush¬ 
room bed made up in a shed, on the ground ; the Mush¬ 
rooms come up well all over it, but as soon as they 
appear something destroys them by eating the tops off. 
What can I do to protect them ?—F. C. H. 

8145. — PrunlDg Gooseberry and Currant 
trees.— Will some of your contributors kindly give me 
a little information in reference to the pruning of Goose¬ 
berry and Black Currant trees? Is it a good plan to cut 
the toils off when Gooseberry trees are very thick and 
bushy, Currant trees tall and bushy.—H. George. 

8146. — Winter Lettuce. — I shall feel obliged if 
someone will tell me the best way to grow Lettuce for 
winter use, and which is the best kind to sow. I have 
a small conservatory without heat or sun, also a larger 
one with heat, but I do not care to keep the temperature 
higher than 60° during winter.—A. G. P. 

8147. —Wanning small greenhouse. — Will a 
small patent gas stove such as is used for wanning offices, 
Ac., with pipe for outlet, he injurious to plants in a green¬ 
house? The greenhouse is a wooden structure, and I 
must have lamp or gas stove heat, and having a stove 
should like to use it—H. T. H. 

8148. — Thinning Currant bushes.— I have a plot. 
of Red Cun-ant trees, which have grown very large hna 
thick. They have borne very badly the last three or four 
years. I want to reduce their size by cutting out the out¬ 
side branches. Should I do it now, or wait till autumn? 
Will the inner wood ripen if the outside branches are 
left ’—Inquirer. 
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tlie simplest method of applying enough heat?—J. L C. 

8150. —Culture of fungi.—I should be glad to know 
if there is any method of securing a crop of any selected 
variety of edible fungi, as in the case of the common 
Mushroom.—T. C. T. 

8151. —Soil for India-rubber plants. -I should 
be much obliged for information as to the best sou for 
young India-rubber plants. They have been struck in 
silver sand only, and are now growing welL When should 
they be repotted?—M. L.V. 

8162.—Shed for vegetables, &C.—Will anyone in¬ 
form me what I could grow in a dark shed for profit? I 
can have it heated by a stove in the winter. There is a 
good market close to, viz., Liverpool.— Ferns. 

8153. —Scorzonera running to seed.—Would 
anyone tell why my Scorzonera, sown April 5, is now 
flowering instead of making root?— Plantain. 

8154. -Earthing up Celery. —Does earthing up 
Celery from time to time stop its growth ? Should the 
earthing up be deferred till the plants are very large’— 
Eblana. 

8155. —Planting Holly hedges. — Can any reader 
say which is the best time to plant a Holly hedge. A 
great difference of opinion is shown by the people here. 
Some giving autumn as the best time, and others saying 
that to succeed they must be planted in May.—C. H. B. 

8166.—Propagating Calceolarias.— I have a cold 
frame in which I want to strike some cuttings of bed¬ 
ding Calceolarias, will some one kindly inform me how 
to do it, and what treatment they will require through 
the winter?—J. S. 

8157.— Treatment of Violets.- How Bhould beds of 
Czar and Neapolitan Violets planted last spring be 
treated now ? The plants have covered the ground, and 
have many runners. Should these be always cut off ?— 
Eblana. 

8153.—Blgnonia grandiflora and sangulnea. 
—Are these very hardy and quick-growing? When is the 
best time to plant them ? and do they require any special 
treatment ?—R. D. O. 

8159 .—Leaf-mould.—I should be obliged for infor¬ 
mation as to the best meansof reducing leaves for potting 
purposes, similar to the leaf-mould sold by the trade?— 
H. E. 
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8160. — Preserving Ash berries. —Is there any 
means of preserving the bright scarlet berries of the 
Mountain Ash for winter decorations ?—GILBERT. 

8161 . —Maiden-bair Ferns.— How and when should 
these be watered, and in what soil do they thrive best ?— 
A. T. F. 

8162. —Moving Bose trees.— Will someone give me 
a few hints upon moving Rose trees budded this Beason, 
and which have made long shoots 7-YOUNG BEGINNER. 

8163. —Briers from seed.—I should be obliged if 
any reader of Gardening would tell me how to grow 
Briers from seed.-Y oung Beginner. 


School gardens.—I should advise Miss 
Lushington to arrange for the first school flower 
show to be held when the children re-assemble 
after their holidays, confining the prizes 
to the school ; she would then be able to 
discover how many of them have a taste for 
gardening, and might give a plot to each child 
who brought a plant or nosegay to the show. 
Unless she has a very deep purse, I should ad¬ 
vise her only to give tools to such as are quite 
unable to purchase them, and to take care that 
the size of the plot of garden ground is pro¬ 
portionate to the little gardener’s strength and 
capacity. Let each child cultivate the plants it 
prefers; probably as they are town children, 
they will prefer wild flowers. Half a dozen 
spades and as many rakes, with a large and 
small watering-pot, ought to suffice for a be¬ 
ginner, and I should add two square wooden 
baskets and a shovel to collect road scrapings. 
Forks are very useless for children, and rather 
dangerous too. Supposing you have the school 
garden dug over and arranged by a man during 
the next month, you might after the flower show 
give the children for immediate use a few 
autumn-flowering plants, as common Chrysan¬ 
themums, Violet and Primrose roots, and 
packets of Sweet William, Wallflower, Colum¬ 
bine, and Snapdragon seeds, and some bulbs of 
yellow Aconites, Snowdrops, and Crocuses in 
variety. Once started, there will be no fear but 
the garden will prosper, especially if you pay 
constant visits and give judicious praises. I have 
a large garden, and would be happy to assist 
Miss Lushington with seeds, roots, or cuttings if 
she wants any.—A. B. T. 

Substitutes for Seakale.—I have read 
that Hwede Turnips make a capital substitute for 
Seakale. My experience in the matter is anything 
but satisfactory. Swede Turnip tops in a green 
state, and grown in a Peach house or vinery 
early in spring, when greens are scarce, are most 
wholesome and enjoyable, but when blanched 
they are insipid. If a substitute for Seakale is 
wanted, and I believe it is, there is nothing like 
white or silver Beet, which I regularly send to 
the table from October to January. Still I must 
remark that one seldom gets bought seed true. 
This Beet in its best state is white as snow with 
crumpled leaves, while what is generally got is 
a dirty white. When visiting a large place in the 
south of England a short time back, I saw a 
large plot of this Beet, and on enquiring about 
it, the gardener informed me that it was greatly 
liked. In November each plant is tied up, and the 
rows are filled in with fresh tree leaves, which 
not only protect the stems, but improve the 
flavour of the Beet which is used as Seakale up 
to February. I should advise all who grow this 
Beet to take up a few of the right variety and 
house them for seed purposes. The cultivation of 
white Beet is a simple matter. However, I may 
say, do not sow it before April 15, or it will 
“ bolt. ” Keep the land between the drills well 
hoed, and thin out the plants to 12 in. apart.— 
Burghley. 


BIRDS. 

Breeding’ canaries.— In reply to " Sam,” 
I should think there could hardly be 
more suitable place than the attic he 
speaks of for breeding canaries; and as to 
the kind, I think the Norwich birds best, unless 
he intends having artificial heat in the cold 
weather, when I should decidedly say get three 
or four pairs of pure Hartz Mountain canaries 
they are dearer, but are preferable for song, and 
if he only breeds one kind in the room the young 
will take the notes of the cocks, and will always 
fetch a good price in the market. The birds 
should be procured in about one or two months’ 
time and kept near each other all the winter, 
and I prefer young birds to old one. It is not 
an easy matter ^to "distinguish^ 1 he sexes, but 
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“ Sam ” need not fear being “ taken in ” if he 
purchases birds from any respectable dealer or 
fancier at a fair price. The persons who generally 
buy hens for cocks are persons who are always 
looking after “ bargains,” and of course there 
are always sharpers looking after bargain hunters. 
If “ Sam” requires any further advice, I shall be 
pleased to give it him through Gardening.— 
Notelgnis. 


POULTRY AND PIOBONa 


Swelling on foot.— G. E. C.—ll the part 
affected assumes the character of a tumour or 
abscess full of matter it must be lanced and 
the pus squeezed out, afterwards bathing fre¬ 
quently with warm water for a day or two, when 
the place must be painted with iodine daily. This 
treatment will generally prove successful, but 
the bird must be kept quiet and not allowed to 
roost, but should be supplied with plenty of 
soft straw on the floor of the pen. We, on first 
looking at your query, imagined it was owing to 
the bird having forced some sharp gravel or glass 
into the foot, but as you state it is now appear¬ 
ing on the top of the other foot this cannot be 
the case. We have several complaints from cor¬ 
respondents of their birds, both chicken and 
adult, being affected with a rattling noise while 
breathing, as well as sneezing and want of 
breath. This is no doubt owing to the cold, wet 
weather we experienced in July. The patients 
must be removed to a warm, dry pen, and mix 
four drops of tincture of aconite per bird with 
the drinking water—say, a pint of the latter to 
each bird. Feed generously on soft food only, 
and well season with cayenne. If there be any 
discharge from the notrils, an attack of roup 
may be apprehended. Nothing beats Bailey’s 
Roup Pills in this case, and the bathing of the 
head and face with warm water and afterwards 
with a weak solution of carbolic acid. Diarrhoea 
also has been very prevalent this summer, es¬ 
pecially among chickens, and is often caused by 
a sudden change of diet. The birds should be 
fed on boiled rice solely for a day or two, to 
which powdered chalk and cayenne pepper has 
been added. Bone dust also is much recom¬ 
mended for birds so affected. A very sparing 
supply of green food must be given until a cure 
is effected.— Andalusian. 

Poultry run. — Q. Bison .—On $ acre of 
ground you might safely keep about twenty lay¬ 
ing hens, but the profit you are likely to make 
out of them depends so much upon the attention 
they will receive and numerous other considera¬ 
tions, that it is impossible for us to say anything 
definite on this matter. The prices obtained in 
your neighbourhood for eggs is certainly not 
high, and, generally speaking, novices in poultry 
keeping have to pay for their first experience. 
If you intend to erect a wire fence all round, it 
will form a considerable item in your first outlay, 
and we would recommend you to write to some 
wholesale firm for a list of prices of wire netting, 
as by buying in the piece of 50 yd. a great sav¬ 
ing is effected. You say you intend keeping 
Brahmas and Leghorns. Nothing could be better, 
except for one reason, that is the propensity of 
the latter for Hying, and you would require a 
fence at least 6 ft. high to keep them in, whereas 
the Brahmas would do with half that height. A 
little chopped Turnip or Wurzel boiled and mixed 
with the soft food occasionally would be bene¬ 
ficial, although not perhaps so good as Potatoes, 
but neither must be given in too large a quan¬ 
tity, and as an addition to the Barley meal, not 
as a substitute for part of it, as these vegetables 
do not contain much nourishment, being formed 
as they are of more than half water and the re¬ 
mainder starch. The Wurzel would of course be 
better after a little keeping, but this is not of 
much importance in the case of poultry. Be sure 
and commence with young birds of this year’s 
hatching, as last year’s will soon cease laying, 
and will only eat their heads off for some months 
to come. For wire netting, see the advertising 
columns of this journal.— Andalusian. 

SpanlBh.— Bath .—It is very doubtful if you 
will succeed with this breed in the cold and 
exposed situation you intend keeping them, 
more especially the delicate and finely bred 
specimens which alone can obtain a prize at any 
fairly good show. You would do better with 
Minorcas, which, although of the Spanish type 
are very much hardier and at the same time 


equally prolific. Maize, or Indian com, we have 
always strongly condemned as a food for pool- 
try, except in small quantities occasionally 
The price you are paying for the mixture of 
grain (36s.) per quarter is not high if the quality 
is really good, and it does not consist, as too 
many of the mixtures advertised do, of broken 
and damaged samples, which would be dear at 
any price, as containing very little nourishment, 
and often laying the foundation of numerous 
diseases in the birds. You will obtain Spratt's 
Patent Food just as cheap off your local grocer or 
oilman as you would by ordering direct from 
London. Boiled liver once or twice a week and 
jin moderate quantities would, no doubt, be the 
means of increasing the quantity of eggs; but 
beware of over-doing it.— Andalusian. 

Canker in the month of fowls.- in 

reply to “ J. M. ” respecting canker in the mouth 
of fowls, I may state the usual remedy is to 
apply burnt alum to the diseased parts; it is pro. 
curable in a powder from any druggist “J. M.~ 
should remove and isolate ail birds affected (for 
the disease is contagious) from the healthy ones, 
and with a blunt peg of wood remove all chee?v 
matter which collects in the mouth to the pan, 
diseased, and then from the tip of the finger 
apply a small portion of the powder which 
must be well rubbed in and applied mornings 
and evenings for three or four days in succession, 
and in all probability a cure will be effected. 
“ J. M. ” should also see to the sanitary condi¬ 
tion of his house, and provide his biids with 
pure water; dirty houses and polluted water are 
the chief causes of this disease.—J ohn Hess. 

- I have invariably found burnt alum 

very useful in the cure of this complaint. 
All my birds had it in March last, two ui 
them were too far gone before I found it out and 
I killed them instead of attempting a cure, but 
all the others I saved by the application of 
burnt alum three times a day. I obtained pow¬ 
dered alum and burnt it in the oven—W.M ill- 
house. 

Fowls dying. — White Leghorn.— The fact 
of the Leghorns becoming ill and dying one by 
one, while the Dorkings are healthy and well, 
although kept in the same yard and under the 
same conditions, clearly proves that your locality 
is not suited to the former breed, or more likely 
that the strain of birds you have is worn out and 
general debility has ensued. Tonics in the 
shape of quinine or iron must be given. Parrish > 
Chemical Food is also a valuable “pick-me-up’ 
for poultry, and can be obtained at any chemist? 
The presence of the Ivy in the run has nothing 
to do in this matter. We are certainly puzzled 
about the hen, which you state enters the lad¬ 
ing box and cackles in the ordinary way, but 
yet no eggs are forthcoming, it is not a case of 
sterility, or she would not act so. Are yon quite 
sure about the identity of the egg?— Anda¬ 
lusian. 


Pigeon-keepingf. —You cannot keep tur- 
bits, jacobins, and nuns in a house against a 
wall, as they will mix in pairing and the young 
be useless and ill-favoured. Only one kind should 
be bought, and I should advise Thomas Rogers to 
begin with dragons. Young birds should be 
purchased, and they should be kept in for a 
fortnight with wire fencing, which may be 
removed some night, so that the birds may finu 
their way out in the early morning. I have 
generally tied one wing at first- If “ T K 
has never kept pigeons before, the ordinary btoe 
domestic pigeon is the best to commence with; 
these can be purchased at a trifling cost.—R- * ■ 
Ashton-vpon-Mersey. 


irowto laying 


_I__ w __ _ Tour fo 1 

a quantity of old mortar rubbish containing 
and you will find they will lay no more soft egfl.-& 

A shton-upon Mersey. 

Pullets laying early.— I had three pullet* IwtchH 
January 81. One, crow-bred Spanish, began to 1*> J “"; 
26; the second, a Plymouth Rock, on July 16; and tn« 
third August 20.—W. S. D. 

Paralysed pigeona— Can any one *«)] me the 
cause of pigeons not being able to fly, their 
getting quite stiff ns if paralysed, They remain in tfou 
state for about a fortnight-, all of them having recovered, 
some have been worse than others.—J. C. 51. 


La Semaine Francaise, a Weekly 
and Review in French for the United Kingdom.— 
Literature, Science, Art, 8ociety. Varieties, botes,i 
general and family reading. “ Will be highly 
households where French is cultivated.”— Q**™’.. 1 / in 
3d., at Newsagents and Bookstalls; copy by I*® 1 ***-' 
stamps.—37, Southampton 8t , Covent Garden,touror. 
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SPECIAL IsTOTICE. 


THE GARDEN 

FOR 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 

WILL CONTAIN A BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATE OF 

ROSE EZ. -WILLI AM S 

PRICE FOURPENCE ; POST FREE, FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY. 


A faithful coloured plate of some new and rare Plant of Value for our Gardens is Issued every week. These 
plates are of plants selected by the Editor in the public interest only. Tne plants are drawn life-size where 
possible, and by artists who draw them as they are. In execution these plates are now the best regularly pub¬ 
lished in any horticultural or botanical periodical in Europe, and form the beet history of the plants, shrubs, and 
tree9 brought to Its gardens from all parts of the world. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

A large Extra Number of this issue will be Printed and Circulated. 

APPLICATIONS FOR SPACE MUST BE SENT IN EARLY. 


A General Index to the first Twenty Volumes of The Garden, forming a ready reference to the many thousand articles and notes, illustra¬ 
tions, and coloured plates it contains, is nearly ready for publication. Each succeeding twenty volumes, embracing ten years’ work, will have a 
s railar index in addition to those published with each volume as The Garden contains. 


OEFICE: 37, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


MESSENGER & COMPANYS NEW CATALOGUE 

Will be ready on September 1, and will be sent post free on application. This will be found the moat practical priced catalogue ever issued of Conservatories, Vineiies, 
Plaut, Peach, Orchard, Stove and Forcing Houses, Ac., and should be seen by all persons contemplating building in the coming season. 

New blocks have been specially prepared, giving sections, plans, and views of every description of house, with all the most recent improvements and accessories. 
MESSENGER & CO. invite all persons who intend building to inspect this catalogue, and to obtain plans and estimates from them befoie giving their orders. 

To the catalogue is added a list of buildings recently erected in ev-ry county in England, which may generally be inspected, and to which reference may be made. 
Persons intending to build have thus the opportunity of seeing our work before ordering. 

Gentlemen waited upon and advised in any part of the country. Plans and estimates free on application. 


THREE MEDALS AWARDED BY THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY IN 1882. 


MESSENGER & COMPANY. 

HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS AND HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, LOUGHBOROUGH. 

The New Patent Overspun India-rubber Seamless and Pleatless 

Gh^A-IRDZEJlSr HOSE. 



Unequalled for Lightness, Pliability, 
Strength, and Cheapness. 



This Hose can be obtained from all Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Ironmongers, &c. 

TtrA-KTTTWArrmRY—T h* Irwell India-rubber and Gutta-percha Works. Salford, Manchester. 


MANUFACTORY— The Irwell India-rubber and Gutta-percha Works, Salford, Manchester. 

WAREHOUSES- 

r Rill it rr ctr„t Tnntlnn VC and Ronal Victoria and Alhtrt Docks (Central Station), E. Liverpool, i, Strand Street. Glast 

6. Bxllitcr Sic £utid?n^, Quay Side. ™ Champs, New Street. Cardiff, 10t,l 

REGISTERED OFFICE— 6 , Billitkr Street, London, E.C. 


3, 93, West Regent Street, 
te Road. 


Sole Licensees: The Irwell 
Registered Offlce- 


iDdia-rubber and Gutta-percha Works, Limited. Works: Salford, Manchester, 
6, Billlter Street,London, E.O. All communications to be addressed to the Company. 


Digitized by 


Gougle 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Weekly, 4d. Monthly, Is. 6d, 


Of last week contains a Coloured Hate of 

IPSEA SPEGIOSA, SFATHOGLOTTIS LOJ 

And the following Articles, Notes, and Illustrations 

Abelia rupc.stria M unstead, Godalmiug 

Allamanda Henderson! Odontoglossum Wilcke 

Alnus oblougifolia Odontoglossums 

Ampelopris on walls Onions, autumn-sown 

Andromeda japonlca Orchids growing 

Apple treeB, age of Orchids at Kew 

Appley Towers, Hyde Peaches 

Azaleas Pear, the Seckel 

Berberidopsis corallina Pear tree iusect 

Bomarea frondoa Pentstemons 

Bonapartea juncea Pinus reflexa 

Bulb growing, Dutch Plants at Hull 

Cactus Dahlia Plants, berry-bearing 

Calceolaria amplexlcaulis Plumbago capensis 
Camellias PopuluB Freni on ti 

Campanula nobills alba Pscudotauga Donglasi 

Campanulas Quercus Emory! 

Catalpa, the Quercus grisea 

Climbers for east wall Quercu* h j poleuca 

Cucumbers Quercus pungens 

Cupressus arizonica Quercus unriulata 

Dahlias Raspberry, Marlboro' 

Dahlias, single Rhododendrons in loan 

Daphne indica Rose conservatories 

Damson, Crittenden Rose culture, town 

Dictamnus Fraxinella Rose, white Ramauas 

Dipladenia Brearleyana Roses, among the 

Flowers, immersed cut ~ ' 

Forestry, German 
Fuchsia pumila 
Gaillardia Lorenziana 
Garden arrangement 
Gardeners, Austrian 
Gladioli 

Gladioli, Devonshire 
Gladioli in August 
Grape bags, improved 
Grape C. de Fontaine. 

Grapes, diseased 
Grapes shanking 
Gynura aurantiaca 
Heat, utilising waste 
Hedges v. fences 
Ink, waterproof 
Ipsea speciosa 
Iris susiana 
Ivy-covered walls 
Juniperus occidentalis 
Lagerstrccmia indica 
Land of bloom, a 
Lens esculenta 
Lilies as pot plants 
Lilium auratum, dwarf 
Lucas, the late Dr. 

Meeting at Chiswick 

THE GARDEN, with a fine Coloured Plate each week, 


rour flowers.-—“ 


DEM NO li.LUHTHATED from March to July. 


THE “ACME” 
Slow Combustion 

COIL BOILER, 

With 

Patent Fire Box toremoce 
Clinkers while fire is 
alight 

WOBKS COHTIHUOUSLr 
Apparatus complete, 


are compelled from this date to advance prices as 
follows, and only orders accompanied by remittance 
will receive attention (in rotation). We also find it 
necessary to caution purchasers to beware of spurious 
imitations, and buy the genuine Refuse direct. Sacks, Is. 6d. 
each ; 10 sacks, 13s. ; 15 sacks, 18s. ; 20 sacks, 23s. ; 30 Backs, 
30 b. (all sacks included): truck load, free on rail, £2. 


with piping aril all fit- 
tings, ready to erect, 
from 

£4 4s. 

Price List and Dravi.igi 
on application. 

charlesTkinnell 

&CO„ 

31, Bankside, London. 


vA Refuse, 4d. per bushel, 100 for 25s. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6d. per 
sacks 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. p 
sacks 4<L each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d. 
ton. 26s. per ton ; in 2 bushel bags, 4d. et 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, ls.pe 
Moss, 8s. Oil. per sack. Manures, Gai 
Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats, & 
Price List. H. G. SMYTH, 17a, Coal Yar 
of Castle Street. Long Acre). 


STEVEN BROS. & GO 


Architectural and General Ironfoundm , 
and Manufacturers of Hot-water Apparatus, 

35 & 36, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

No. 51. STAR BOILER. 


^ or be au tiftfl Flowers and Plants gfeOf 
Use J. Hagarty's Celebrated 

GAEDEN REQUISITES 

AT REDUCED PRICES. 

fjOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-bushel bat 

NJ Is. Sd. ; 30 for 30s., bags included; truck (loose), 35s.; 8ele 

ted Orchid Peat, 5s. 

Fibrous Peat. 5s. — 


5 for 22s. 6d.; Black Fibrous 

-— ~... ,—-- - — -™., iU. ; Coarse Silver 

Sand. Is. Gd per bushel; Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, 
and Peat Mould, Is. per bushel. Manures of all kinds; 


1 imiuui X eui, .jn. ,»er buck, a xur ou. ; 

Peat, 4s. Gd. per sack, 5 for 20s., sacks 4d. each 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


- Manures of all kinds; 

Sticks and Labels, Russia Mats, 
'aper. The best imported. Cloth, 
xrr, lOd. per lb. Write for Price 
larden Requisite Stores, Union 


Carden at Munstead 
Grape bags 
Lens esculenta 
Weigela hortensis 


***** , 'utu a, uuc vuiuiuuu imu; wltk, 

4d. ; Monthly Parts, Is. 6d.—Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


J. DENYN, 73, 


JUST READY, price Is., post free Is. Id. 


CULTURE OF THE VARIOUS CLASSES. 


Cheapest Boiler in the Trade. 


By HENRY BAILEY 


ens ; prevents clubbing in Cabbages, 
s, at Warrington Stations, or 2s. 6d. 
Inspector of Nuisances, Town Hall, 

S NETTING, Galvanised, 

prices from 


LONDON 


The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street 
Strand, W.C. 


J- can be obtained at exceptionally 
FRANCIS MORTON A CO. (Limited), ] 

Westminster. Price Lists on application. 

pAINT. — Large Quantity for sale specially 
J- prepared for Horticultural buildings, greenhouses, 
9i a iv. —i- - - J paint, 4jd. 


Wo have much pleasure in stating that our large con¬ 
signments of choice 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE ART OF GRAFTING AND BUDDING. 
By CHARLES BALTET. Translated from the French. 
With upwards of 180 Illustrations. 12mo, 2s. Gd., cloth, 
post free. 

GARDEN RECEIPTS. Edited by CHARLES W. 

QUIN. 12mo, 1 b. Gd., post free. 

COTTAGE GARDENING: or Flowers, Fruits, 
and Vegetables for Small Gardena. By E. HOBDAY. 
12mo, Is. Gd., post free. 

CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO., 7, Stationers Hall Court, 
London, E.C. 

HARDENING GUIDE, by HOOPER.-Finest 

VJ work in our language for the guidance of the amateur 


&c., 2£d. per lb., all colours ; improved zinc white paint, 4id. 
lb. ; white lead, 23s. cwt. • fine oak varniah, 7 b gallon ; cash — 
A. LEETE A Co. . P aint M anufacturers, 129, London Rd.. 8 E 

f <J. STEVENS’ HORTICULTURAL, 

U. SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY Hat.iE 

Wished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly everyday. Catalogues 
on application, or post free. 

TTIRlilN CORK FOR FKRNERIES - AND 

* CONSERVATORIES.—The cheapest and best house 
in London —GEORGE LOCKYER A CO., 13, High Street 
Bloomsbury, W.O. _ 

ftO non PARROTS imported annually .-A 

Uy,WV/ beautiful African grey, with crimson tail, 


DUTCH AND OTHER FLOWER ROOTS 


iu. , wane teuu, ms. cwt. ; nne oas varuisn, vb gallor 
A. LEETE A Co. , P aint Manufacturers, 129, London 

I C._STEVENS’ _ JblORTIC ULTU RAL, 

O • GeiENTuIC. and NAiukAL HIStuky 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


Are to hand in splendid condition, and that we are 
now prepared to execute orders from the same. 


For the best and cheapest list of the season, see our 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CATA.OGUE 


Hyacinths, 

Narcissi, 

Anemones, 

Fruit Trees, 

Tulips, 

Lilies, 

GratiB and post free to all customers or intending pnrehatera. 


UVjVW beautiful African grey, with crimson tail, 
sent to any address, package included, for 15s. If not satis¬ 
factory on receipt money returned. A host of other Btock 
Beautiful Singing Canaries, small foreign birds, pet Mon¬ 
keys, Tortoises, Peacocks' feathers, 6000 Parrot cages and 
fresh arrivals daily. The Grey Parrot-the Thirty Guinea 
Bird—that took the two first prizes at the Surrey Show in 
and 1881, wm purchased from me a young bird.- 
WILLIAM CROSS, largest importer in the world, Liver¬ 
pool. 

"DIMMEL’S NEW SEASON PERFUMES, ex- 

Aw tructed direct from flowers with his patent Myrogene.— 


Ranunculi, 

Clematises, 

Crocus, 

Irises, 

Roses, 


PRUNING AND TRAINING IMPROVED. 

-L By J. 81 mission, of Wortley Hall Gardens. 2s.; poBt 
free 2s. 3d.—T bk Garden Office, 37 Southampton Street, 


C ovent Garden, London, W.C. 


A SPARAGUS CULTURE : The best Methods 

•Pi employed in England and France.— The Garden Office 
37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

TUTUS If ROOM CULTURE : its Extension and 

ALL Improvement. Cheap edition, now ready. Price Is. Gd., 
post free Is. 9d.— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W. C. 


White Hehotrope, White Pink, White Lilac, White Rose, 
Malvetta, Kobo Laurel, Wallflower, 8we6t Pea. Syrinea. Ac 
All from 2s. 6d.—EUGENE RIMMEL, 9^ Sti?nd l28 
Regent Street; and 24, OornhUl, London ; and 9, Boulevard 
dcs Capucmes, Paris. _ 

T7IRGIN CORK.—Handsome Pieces, lightest, 

V therefore cheapest; 112 lb., 18s. 6d„ ; 56 lb . Us 6d • 
23 lb., 6b. 6 d.-WATSON A SCULL, 90, LoweV Thamw 


DANIELS BROS., 

Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment , 

NORWIC h:. 


THE b UB-TRO PIC AL GARDEN has beau- 

-L tifully-engraved figures of all the important types of hardy 
plants useful in obtaining picturesque effects iu the garden 
Price 5s., post free 5s. 6 <L— Garden Office, 37, South¬ 
ampton Street, Co vent Garden, London. W.C. _ 

THE ORCHARDIST.—The most complete 

work on fruit in tho English language, 3s. Gd. free by 
post —The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W. C. 


The Publisher begs to announce that the positions of Adwr- 

armmta rnnnnt h* _,_ f __ 


tisements cannot be sealed beforehai 
be given for the continued repetition 
in successive weeks, 


PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARK, with 

A upwards of 350 Illustrations, price 18s —The GaepiS 
Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, Loudon, W.C. 


nor can any guarani 
the same Advertiseme 


likigitizedl fr 
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76 PER CENT. 


LESS FUEL BURNT 


Boulton & Paul, Norwich 

HORTICULTURAL ENGINEERS. 


CONSERVATORIES, ORCHID HOOSES 
HOUSES, GREENHOUSES, Ac. 


TEACH 


CATALOGUES, 12 STAMPS. LISTS, POST FREE. 


INDEPENDENT SLOW 
COMBUSTION BOILER FOR 
SMALL GREENHOUSES. 
TO HEAT BY HOT-WATER, RE- 

OTTrDTVn \T/\ T»nTiiTrii*/xr>’,r 


Is the Manure that is used by all the principal 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and Gardeners 
throughout the United Kingdom, 
m* i L J 1 !i 8 : 14 ftp. 128 lbs. 66 lbs. 1 cwt 


QUTRING NO BRICKWORK. 
Specially adapted for small green- 
luick heating or glow coin- 

-and will heat 

L Made with 


houses; for 

bustion. Quito uuruiuie, i 
properly for twelve hours. 
strong wrought iron cylinder set in a cast- 
iron base, with fire bars and sliding door. 
Only one-tenth the cost of heatiug by 
gas. and much more effectual. Fitted 
with two 2 -in. cast sockets, door for feed¬ 
ing, and socket for Braoke flue. 

CASH PRICES, Carriage Paid, 
of Boiler complete, as shown in illustra- 


iron base, with fire bars and sliding door. 


OLAY & LEVESLEY, 

Temple Mill Lane, Stratford, London , E. 


and much more effectual. Fitted 
«"v. 2 -ln. cast sockets, door for feed- 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

S0LID&TUBULAR BAR FENCING 


tion, but exclusive of piping. 


Total 

Height. 


Diameter. 


Piping. 


THt BRA DO ATE PARK 
SEAT. 


Also makers of the following and every other class of boiler 


for heating by hot water ~ 

THE PHOENIX SLOW COMBUSTION 
BOILE H. 

To heat from 150 ft. to 500 ft. of 4-in. piping. 

LARGE UPRIGHT BOILERS, 

To heat from 500 ft. to 2000 ft. of 4-in. piping. 

PLAIN SADDLE BOILERS. 

To heat from 50 ft to 1000 ft. of 4-in. piping. 
OUR CELEBRATED CHECK-END 
SADDLE. 

To heat from 300 ft. to 3000 ft. of 4-in. piping. 

TERMINAL END BOILERS. 
HARNESS ROOM BOILERS, &c., &c. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Hurdles, Gates, and all kinds of 
Iron and Wire Fencing, Ac., free on application. 

VICTORIA WORKS, Wolverhampton, 

And 3, Crooked Lane. King William Street, London, E.O. 


Catalogues post free on application. 


FINGER'S SEWING MACHINES 

^ Sales exceed Half-a-Million annually. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Hand or Treadle, at will. 


vv£A« w fliuni, uiasa ana Lead 

Alfred Street, Boar Lane, LEEDS- 


OINGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

The most approved in all countries. 


Our “ Champion " Boiler will burn 12hours without attention 

0 . WILCOX A CO., Hot-water Engineers and Boiler 
Makers. 85, Old Street, London. 

Estimate* and Price Lists free. All descriptions of BOILERS, 
_PEPES. and FITTINGS in 8 tock. 


S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Have received 200 First-class Medals. 


OINGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

U The Best for the Family—Easiest to Learn. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

The Best for the Dressmaker—the most durable. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES, 

The Best for the Tailor—Sew the strongest Beams. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

The Best for the Bootmaker—Light or Heavy work. 


Page Page 

ht.. .. 320 I Mignonette for winter 319 
autumn Moss on fruit trees .. 316 
.. .. 314 Nierembergias .. .. 317 

.. .. 313 Pelargoniums, cutting 

irden .. 313 down .320 

319 Pelargoniums, tricolor 318 

316 Permanent beds of flowers 315 

315 Petunias.317 

322 Pigeon keeping .. .. 322 

822 Pinks, how to strike .. 315 

316 Plum trees, pruning .. 315 

317 Plum trees m pots .. 315 

320 Poultry run .. .. 322 

314 Primulas.. ..317 

316 Pruning trees .. .. 321 

Red spider, destroying.. 320 

320 Rose from south wall .. 313 

313 Roses . 317 

321 Roses, autumn blooming 313 

319 Roses from cuttings .. 313 

320 Royal Fern, the .. .. 314 

316 School gardens .. ..322 

317 Seakale, substitutes for 322 

315 Seedling Ferns .. .. 319 

322 Slugs and snails .. .. 320 

317 Spanish fowls .. .. 322 

316 Spring flowers .. .. 319 

316 Squills . 314 

320 Squills in pots .. .. 314 

320 Star flower, the .. .. 315 

. 317 Strawberries .. .. 318 

trees, moving 316 Substitutes for Seakale 322 
iruassus .. 315 Superphosphate of lime 315 
, heating .. 320 Tenant's fixtures .. 315 
, removing .. 320 Tomatoes in the open air 320 
tala .. .. 314 Transplanting tree .. 321 

ans .. ..319 Tropreoluma ..314 

forcing .. 318 Vegetables .. ..318 

leas .. ..319 Vines . 317 

re of .. 318 Wasps . 317 

s .. .. 318 Watering in autumn .. 313 

ar ..318 Wild flowers .. ..313 

autumn-sown3l9 1 Window plants ,.317 
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These frames 


qiNGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

k) Sew finest muslins and heaviest cloths. 


are made of the best Red Deal thoroughly well 


Annuals for 
sowing .. 

Ant's nests 
Ashes in the gs 
Azaleas, India 
Bush Cherries 
Calliopsis .. 
Canaries, breeding 


Masoned Lights, 2 in. thick, and are so made that they can be 

mi S'—**™- «- - ..- v - **-- “irdenor without 

.--and painted 

tree to any station in England and 

£2 2*. Od. Packing case .. 4s. Od. 

£3 10s. Od. .5 h. Od. 

--- -- £4 17s. 6 d. . 6 s. Od. 

red for packing case returned, carriage paid. 


put together in a few minutes b] 

■Brews. Glazed with 21-oz. British si 
f wjXjoo aU. Delive 

1 light; 6 ft. by 4 ft. 

* „ 6 ft. by 8 ft. 

* ,, G ft by 12 ft 

Half allowed wwc remrueu, carnage pnm. 

Lights only, 6 ft. by 4 ft., painted 4 coats and glazed .. 16s 
»• 11 „ painted and migla/.ed .. 6 s 

Always in stock. 

Messenger & 0o., Loughboro’, Leicestershire 


S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES, 

An Economy in every Household. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 

Will last a lifetime. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES, 

Liberal discount for cash. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES, 

Easy Terms—within the means of the poorest. 


seed 

Ferns and Ivy 


Fern leaves, dry.. 
Ferns, seedling .. 
Fertilising Moss.. 

Fig trees. 

Flower garden .. 
Foster’s Seedling Grape 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES, 

Easy Terms—no addition to the price. 


MY0C0M FLY GUM 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Will earn their cost in a few months. 


Keeps rooms entirely clear of flies. 

Sold in Is. boxes by all Chemist* and Grocers, or a sam¬ 
ple post free, Is. 2 d., from the sole wholesale proprietors, 

T. CHRISTY & CO., 155, Fenchurch St, London. 


Fowls dying 
Fruit . 

Fruit trees, selecting 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Beware of Imitations. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES, 

323 Branch Offices in the United Kingdom. 


Heating Apparatus for Greenhouses 

“THE AMATEUR.” 

No brickwork required. Can be fixed in a few hours. 
Portable; tenant’s fixture. 

Boiler, Pipes, & Fittings, complete, from £3 15s- upwards. 

WILLIAM J. FOX, 

Jot-water Engineer, 12, SOUTR'FfjACE, FINSBURY, 
LONDON, E O. Plaiw and I"} 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES, 

Buy only at the Offices of the Company. 


HE SINGER MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY. 

Largest Sewing Machine Makers in the World. 


:ef counting house in europe- 

39, FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
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W. M. OROWE 

Begs to offer in quantity Zonal Geraniums, Fuchsias, Cycla¬ 
men, Coleus, Gloxinias, Ferns, Gardenias, Stephanotis, Chry¬ 
santhemums, &o., and a large and general stock of store and 
greenhouse plants. Descriptive catalogue free. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS.—Splendid mixed varieties from 
my celebrated strain, 3s. 6U. doz. by post; 5s. doz. in pots. 
See catalogue. 

FOLIAGE GERANIUM8—Twelve best gold and silver 
tricolor varieties, 5s.; 12 golden bronze, 4s. Bee catalogue. 

SALVIAS.—Mons. Issanchon (white), 9<L ; Rutilans (ma¬ 
genta). 6d.; Splendens Bruanti (dark Bcarlet) 6d. ; Betheli 
(rose), 6d. These are fine for autumn flowering ; also Patens 
.d ’ep blue), 6d. See catalogue. 

IVY-LEAF GERANIUMS.—Twelve fine varieties, 4s.; 12 
new varieties, 6e. and 9s. These beautiful plants are unsur¬ 
passed for hanging baskets, vases, &c. See catalogue. 

PALMS.—Twelve fine varieties, in pots or by post, Gs. For 
names of these now popular plants, in large and small sizes, 
see catalogue. 

W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 


10,000 FERNS. 10,000 

■PWELVE best Stove and Greenhouse Ferns, 

A including Pteris in variety, Lomaria gibba, Adiantums, 
&c., 4s. dozen, 30s. per 100. Strong plants by post or in pots. 
An enormous stock of these, as also in larger sizes. Bee cata- 
logue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 


3000 EXHIBITION FUCHSIAS. 3000 
npWELVE splendid single varieties, 2s. 0d.; 

1 twelve new single varieties, including Abd-el-Kader, M. 
Dufaure. Amelie Botteri, &c., 5e.; twelve splendid double 
varieties, including Mibs Lizzie Vidler, 3s. ; twelve new dou¬ 
ble varieties, including Talma, Paris-Murcie, Heine des F6es, 
Ac., 6s. Bee catalogue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, 
Upton, Essex._ 


6000 


ZONAL GERANIUMS 
FOR POT CULTURE. 


6000 


TWELVE grand new single varieties of 1881, 
A Denny’s, Lemoine's, and Pearson’s best, 12 b. Twelve 
grand new single varieties of 1880, Pearson's. Lemoine's, and 
Denny’s best, Leander, Ivanhoe, Atala, Niobe, Adolphe 
Cremieux, Jules Favre, &c., 6s. Twelve splendid older sin¬ 
gle varieties, Olive Carr, Titiens, Louis, Mrs. Wright, 4c., 
5s. 6d.; fifty all different, containing the cream of all the 
raisers, 13a. Twelve new double varieties of 1881, Denny’s, 
Lemoine’s, &c., 9s. Six grand new double varieties of Le¬ 
moine's 1880 set. Chancellor Faidherbe, Denfort Rochereau, 
Sergeant Hoff, &c., 3s. 6d. Twelve splendid double varieties 
selected from Lemoine’s grand 1877 set, 4s. Fifty grand 
double varieties, containing the cream of all raisers, Croesus, 
Ed. About, Ernest Lauth, M. L Barthdre, Emilie Girardin, 
4c., 14s.; Madame Thibaut, well known, 2s. 6d. doz. Strong 
plants in pots or by post. Descriptive catalogue free on ap¬ 
plication. _ „ „ 

W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 


3000 


GLOXINIAS. 


3000 


6s. and £s. dozen; good plants by post 2s. 6d. dozen. See 
catalogue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, E ssex. 

6000 CYCLAMEN PERSICUM. 5000 
A LL from the finest procurable strains; 

XX plants by post 2s. 6d. dozen; larger in pots, 3e. 6a. and 
5s. dozen ; extra large, 10s. dozen. Now is the time to pot 
these on to make grand flowering stuff for flowering the 
coming season.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, 
Essex. 


8000 Winter flowering Carnations. 8000 


_,_j catalogue. 

sery, Upton, Essex. 


Specialities 1 Specialities 11 
rpHE following will all be found to be thoroughly 

X good and should be in every collection:— 

SINGLE GERANIUMS.-Joyful. Silvio, Jeanne d’Arc, 
Jealousy, Guinea, Evening Star, Henrv Jacoby, 6<L each; 
Priina Donna (Denny, 1881), pure white, Is. ; White Vesuvius, 
good for winter, 3s. 6d. doz. 

DOUBLE GERANIUMS.—Madame Baltet, La Nymphe, 
Madame Thiers, Louis Buchner, Louis Boutard, Cassimer 
Perier. E. V. Raspail, Charles Hovey, Gelein Louvagie, 6d. 
each ; Henri Cannell (1880), Is. 3d. ; W. E. Gladstone (1880), 
Is. The twenty varieties for 10 b. 6d. 

SINGLE FUCHSIAS.—Ethel, 8d.; Monarch, 4d.; Erect* 
von Novelty, 8d.; Polyhymnia, 6d. ; Magnum Bonum (1881), 
9d.; President (1881), 9d; Desideratum, 8<L 
DOUBLE FUCHSIAS. — Lizzie Vidler, 6d. ; Depute 
Berlet (1881), Is.; Joseph Rosain (1881), Is. The ten varieties, 
5s. 6d. Strong plants in pots or by post Descriptive cata¬ 
logue free on application. 

W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 


Forcing Pinks. 

Cl IX of the beat varieties in cultivation—Anne 
O Boleyn, Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Pettifer, Newmarket. Aaoot, 
Fimbriata alba, by post or in 3-in. pots, 4s. dozen. Mrs. Sin- 
kins, the grand new white variety, 9d. each, 6s. dozen. These 
flowers are invaluable for button-holes, and can be bloomed 

early in any cool house or frame. Catalogue free.—W. M. 
CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex._ 


Select Winter-flowering Plante. 
PHOISYA TERN AT A, white flowers scented 
\J uka Orange blossom, 9d.; Rubus roemfolius coronarius 
(the Himalayan Bramble) Is. 6d.; Begonia Roezli, dazzling 
scarlet, la ; nitida alba, n. rosea, semperflorens, Sanders!, 
and fuchsloides, 6d. each, or the five 2a ; Gardenia inter¬ 
media. 9<L each, 6s. doz.; larger, 18s. doz. in 5-in. pots. See 
catalogue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 


Choice Climbers. 
QTEPHANOTIS FLORIBUNDA, 9d. each; 

O larger, la 6d. to 10s. each. Hova carnosa, Rose-like 
flowers, 9d.; larger. Is. 6tL Olerodendron Balfouri, white 
with scarlet centre, 9<L each; larger, Is. 6d. to 5a each. 
Cobtea scandena 6d. to Is. 6d. each. See catalogue.—W. M. 
CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 
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DANIELS’ CHOICE SEEDS 

For Present Sowing. 

POST OB OABBIAOB 7BBB A* FRICKS QUOTED. 


DANIELS’ DEFIANCE CABBAGE.—The most magnifi¬ 
cent variety ever sent out, weight 12 lb. to 16 lb., re¬ 
markably early, short-legged, and compact, and of the 
most delicious Marrow flavour. Should be in even 
garden. d. 

Per pkt. Is. 6d., per ox. S 6 

From Rev. E. P. CAMBRIDGE, Warm well Rectory. 

“July 21. 

Daniels’ Defianoe Cabbage has turned out the finest and 
most delicate flavoured I have ever eaten.” 

a d 

1 6 


Strong: runners from ground, and 
In small and large pots, of all the 
leading varieties 
guaranteed true to name. 


ONION, Daniels' Golden Rocca, magnificent variety, 
equal to the finest imported Onions, 

„ Daniels' Giant* Rocca (true), splendid variety, 

frequently weighing 2 lbs. to 3 lbs. each, 
per oz. 

n Large Red Tripoli 

„ „ White „ 

„ White Lisbon .. 

,, Spanish 

,, New Queen. 

LETTUCE, Black-seed Bath Cos .. 

„ Wheeler's Tom Thumb.. 

,, Hardy Hammersmith .. 

PARSLEY, Daniels’ Queen .. 

TURNIP, Daniels’ Improved Snowball 


per pkt. 


Special quotation* for larger quantities on applic a tion. 


DANIELS BROS., 

Boyal Norfolk Seed Establishment, Norwioh. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

HEBBAOEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. 

CUTTINGS OF SOFT-WOODED PLANTS. 

Strawberry plants in 50 of the finest varieties, true to 
name. Catalogues post free. , ... 

From In 5-In. In 21-in. 

ground. pots. pots. 

Purchaser’s selection, per 100 3s. 6d. 26s. 12s. 6cL 

Our do. do. 2 b. 6d. 20b. 10b. 

500 plants, our selection, in 20 good varieties for 21s. 

100 do. do. 40 do. 5e 

Herbaceous Calceolarias of a beautiful strain, dwarf, and 
in good variety of colour; strong seedlings for potting, Is. 6d. 
per doz. ; 10s. per 100; also in 2J-in. pots, 3s. per doz.; 20s. 

^Cuttings of Fuchsias, Geraniums, Heliotropes, Lantanas, 
Phloxes, PenUtemons, Salvias, Abutilons, Coleus, Pansies, 
our selection, all named; 12 of any of above for la. 3d. Post 
free. Plants of any 12 sorts for 2s. 6(1. 

WM. CLIBRAN & SON, 
OLDFIELD NURSERY, ALTRINCHAM. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF FERNS. 

TTAVING a splendid stock, we offer 100 Stove 

XL and Greenhouse Ferns and Selaginellas in 50 species 
and varieties, nice healthy plants, for 42s.; 60, in 50 varieties, 
25s.; 50, in 25 varieties. 21s.; 25 for 10s. fld.; 12 for 4s. or 6s. 
Special trade list on application. 

w. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE, KBAR MANCHESTER. 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

Special List (August, 1882) now ready. 
rpHE LARGEST STOCK in the greatest num- 
X ber of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and green¬ 
house cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and other 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send for above list 
before buying elsewhere. Post free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE. MANCHESTER. 


NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots 

Seller’s selection, 90s. per dozen. Purchaser’s ditto, 36s. 
The above comprise all the best English and French raised 
Hybrid Perpetuate, Perpetual Polyantha, Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
and Perpetual Moss. 

Roane Of 1881 

Of above-named classes, 18 b. to 94s. per dozen. In pok 

Choice Rosee. 

Tea-soented, Hybrid Tea, Noisette. China, and Bourbon, 
18s. to 24s. per dozen; strong plants, in pots. 

Descriptive List on application. 

RICHARD SMITH & OO., 

NURSERYMEN AND SEED MERCHANTS, 

WORCESTER. 


EXHIBITION OF SINGLE DAHLIAS. 
KnnO OF these are now in flower at the 
JUUU Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham. The collec¬ 
tion embraces ail the finest sorts in cultivation. The new 
large flowered strain being particularly attractive, 
inspection is cordially invitem—THOMAS S. WARE* 


DUTCH BULBS. 



STRAWBERRIES 

A SPECIALITY. 


List of sort and price on application to 

Cranston's Nursery & Seed Co. 

(LIMITED), 

KING’S ACRE, HEREFORD. 


JOHN GREEN 

Begs to offer the following, post or carriage free, for ad 
with order. All plants sent by post are carefully packed in 
tin cases, with damp moss, which is the only mue and nf« 
method. Catalogue free for a penny stamp. 

Double white Primula, of 
which. sayB The Garden, no 
better or more useful sort 
has yet been raised ; all true 
from cuttiDgs (not seed¬ 
lings), 9d. each, Gs. i>er doz. 

Primula fimbriata globosa, 
improved strains of fine 
compact growth, with finest 
fringed flowers, Is. 6<L and 
2s. per doz. 

Cinerarias (Carters’ superb 
strain), la 6d. and 2s. doz. 

Lobelia fulgens, splendid in 
the autumn either in pots 
or the border, flowers very 
rich cardinal oolour, 9d. 
each; 3 for 2s.; 6s. per doz. 

Carnation Souvenir 4e la Mai 
maison, 2s. each 
Show Pelargoniums, 6 van. 
for 2s. 

Sparmannia africana, 6d. each 
Passlfiora ccarulea, 6d. each 
Tacsonia Van Volxeml, 6d. 
each 

Eupatorium odoratissima. 6d. 
each. 

Grevillea robusta. very orna¬ 
mental. Fern-like foliage, 

6<1. each. 

Fuchsias, 6 van. for Is. 6d.; 

6 very select, 2s. 6d. 


Cyclamen, very flue tbiin, 
Is. Gd. and 2a doz. 

Polyanthus, choice mixed. 
Is. doz. 

Phlox (herbaceous), named 
var., 4s. 6d. doz. 

Wallflowers Blood Bed ind 
Golden Yellow, la doz. 

Alpine Auriculas, 2z zed 
A 6d. doz 

Carnations, mixed seedling 
from Cartels’ choicest doa¬ 
ble Tare., 2s. doz 

Carnation Grenadin, the 
earliest in bloom, bright 
fiery scarlet colour, 3 (or li, 
2s. 6d doz. 

Pansies, saved from be*t Eng 
lish named vara., la Gd. u-1 
2 b. doz. 

Pansles.8aved from best Cjb 
tinental vara., la doz. 

Giant Sweet William*, v 
nown by S. Barlow, Esq. 
Is. 3d. doz. 

Foxgloves, white and spotted 
or mixed, 2a doz 

Canterbury Bells, double, lia 
. gle, or mixed, 2a doz. 

Antirrhinums, tall or dwrf, 
Is. doz. 

Pyrethnims (single), coIoum 
Marguerites, 3for la, 2* fid. 
doz. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

MAR8HAL MACMAHON, Tery hardy, prolific my ecu- 
pact, fine flavour, a variety that can be very highly re¬ 
commended, 6s. 100. Is. 3d. doz. 

PRESIDENT, a well-known brat-class favourite, 6a m 
Is. 3d. doz. „ , 

SIR J. PAXTON, a most useful variety, forces well, afc»*7 
cropper, 6a. 100.1s. 3d. doz. . 

VICOMTESSE HERICART DE THURY. food (oroc-i 
variety, also an excellent preserving Strawberry, fix w 
Is. 3d. doz. .. .. 

AUGUSTE BOISSELOT, large, oval, richly flavoured fro* 
8s. 100, Is. 3d. doz. . . . . 

CRIMSON QUEEN, large Cockscomb shaped fruit of a deep 
crimson colour, fine for exhibition, 6s. 100, la M 
DR. HOGG, a well-known first-class variety, flavour bke 
British Queen.late, 6s. 100, la 3d. dot , 

KEEN’S SEteDLING, one of the very earliest, the best let 
easily forcing, 6s. 100, Is. 3d. dot , . w 

TRIOMPHE DE PARIS, one of the handsomest andbst 
varieties mown, 8s. 100, Is. 3d. dot . . ~ 

JAMES VEITCH, one of the largest In cultivation, 6i 1W 
Is. 3d. dot 

Smaller plants of the above Strawberries \alf-prkt. 

JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich- 


rpHE i 
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Ferns I Ferns 11 Beautiful FeraeUl 
l E CELEBRATED DEVONSHIRE FERN 

PACKET, containing twenty of these most bauttfoi 

directions and ample instructions for making rockene* 
Wardian and other Fern cases. Pride Is. 3d., free. KhGJLJH 
MAIDEN HAIR FERNS (Asplenium Adiantum-m^- 
healthy plants, 9d. per dozen, free. 100 
5s. 6d., not to include carriage.—J. SEWARD, Feniut, Bw*' 


Cloves. WHITE FLOWERS I CJf* 
MRS. SENKINS! Mrs. Sinkins! Mra-Suto- 

lu. —A continuous supply for six months without 
slighest protection; blooms. 3 in. over; plants, Gt v*& - 
cuttings, Is. 2d. per dot-W, WE ALE, Taplow, Buckt __ 

WHITE CLOVES! WHITE CTOY ff-L 

VY The new hybrid white (B£rs. Sinkinsl i* 
earliest, freest growing, and flowering variety m cmtii a„ : 
blooms 3 in. in diameter, beautifully full and rosm^r 
flowers from May till November ;i»,000 now ready 
plants, one year old, not mere rooted cuttings, 
dozen; e xtra strong, 6s. per dozen; also cutting* pa 
1000.—W WEALE, Taplow, Bucks. 


Printed and Published by the registered Pgpirif tor. 
Robinson, at the Office, 37. Southamnjon 
Pariah.of 8t. PauL Oorent Garden in theOi^ri WestmiisK* 
Saturday, September 2,1363. 
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PRICK ONE PENNY. 

RKQISTKRED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF 

X) FLOWERS for screens and scrap books; 100 for 15s., 
fifty for 9s.. twelve for 2s. 6d. Specimen i late poet free for 3d. 
—The Publisher, 37. Southampton Street, Covent Garden. 

TnrTHERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

XVJU for 25e.— Richard Smith & Co.'s selection of the 
above contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
beautiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as 
to produce flowers and render the garden attractive all 
through the year Desciiptive list on application.—RICHARD 
SMITH k CO.^Nureerymen and Seed Mercha nts, Worcest er. 

pREEf*ERS for Walls, Trellises, &c., in great 

VJ variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
object may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
and advice on application—RICHARD SMITII & CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


tive list and price for plants in pots for for 
tion.—RICHARD SMITH & CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. 

nRAPE VINES aiul ORCHARD HOUSE 

VJ TREES IN POTS.—Grape Vines, extra strong, short- 
jointed, and well ripened: planting canes, 3s. 6d. to 5s. each ; 
extra strong fruiting cam*, 7s. Gd. to 10s. Orchard-house 
trees, fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarhus, 
Apricots, Plums, Cherries, Pears, Apples, and Figs. De¬ 
scriptive price list for Id. stamp.—RICHARD SMITH L CO., 
Nurseryman and Seed Merchants, Wo rceste r._ 

UNSURPASSED SEEDS for present sowing 

U of the choicest kinds of Cabbages, Onions, Cauliflowers, 
&e., at moderate prices ; see descriptive list, free on applica- 
tion.—RICHARD SMITH k C6., Seed Merchants and 
Nurserymen, Worcester. 

on fiflO CLEMATIS IN POTS of all the 

OlXjV/L/Lr finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple) for climb¬ 
ing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, strong plants ; 
descriptive list on application.—RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
Nursery men a nd Seed Merchants, Worc ester. _ 

TffEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. - Reduced 

Xi price*.—Four of the most magnificent varieties in culti- 
vation-Lady 8elboume. Kiempferi, Delicata, Bend Or, 3s. 6d. 
the four, or Is. each. Older varieties, 500 distinct (including 
150 Pompones). strong rooted plants. Is. Gd. dozen, 10s. 100 ; 
larger plants, by rail, 2 b. 6d. dozen, 15s. 100; cuttings 9d. doz., 
5s. 100. These prices for remainder of this season, and for 
my selection. Catalogue one stamp.—N. DAVIS, 66, Warner 
Road. Cam berwell, London._ 

pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

Patent Process. July 1, 1882. In consequence of the 
great scarcity of husks, from this date prices will be as 
follows: Sacks, Is. 6d. each ; 10 Backs, 13s. ; 15 sacks. 18s ; 
20 sacks, 23e. : 30 sacks, 30 b. (all sacks included). Truck-load, 
free on rail, JE2. Limited quantities of P.M. special quality 
granulated, in sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (two prize medals) 
T^rtns, strictly cash with order.—CHUBB, ROUND A CO., 
Fibre Works. West F erry Road, Millwall. L ondo n . E. 

OEE before you buy.—Pansies, 2 dozen speci- 

O men blooms, correctly named, post free for 12 stamps.— 
WM. BANDERS, The Gardens, T,eek. Staffordshire. 

PANSY SEED, carefully collected from finest 

X exhibition flowers only. Finest Belgian or Fancy, and 
finest English or Show, 200 seeds of either variety, or 100 of 
each, free by post for 12 stamps.—WM. HANDERS, The Gar¬ 
dens, Leek, Staffordshire. _ 

P ANSIbS ! PANSIES I!— Cuttings struck now 

will bloom this autumn ; 24 cuttings in 12 beaut ful 
varieties, correctly named, our selection, post free for 
3s.—WM. SANDERS, The Gardens. Leek, Staffordshire._ 

D AISIES, red and white.—A few thousand roots 
on sale. What offers ’-Address SA MUEL FIELDING, 
Or 088 Field House, Greetland, Hal ifax. _ 

ANTED FERNS, greenhouse varieties, such 

as Pteris, Adiantums, Ac. Small seedlings from 
fernery for potting and growing on. Must be cheap.—Apply 
at once with particulars as to quantity, Ac., RYDER & SUN, 
bale, Manchester. 

USE 1 HOSE! HOSE !—Patent Red Rubber 

Garden Hose, stands severe tests of Government Depart¬ 
ments, thus proving superiority of quality. Lusts four times 
as long as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter in weight, 
greater in strength, and cheaper in the long nm than any 
other hose for garden use. A correspondent writes, “I have 
had a length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine years, and 
it is now as good as ever " Private customers supplied at 
trade prices.—bampies and prices of MERRY WEATHER k 
HONS, Manufacturers, 63, Long Acre, W.O. 


PHRISTMAS ROSES.—Beautiful hardy white 

V flowers from Christmas to Lent- one plant, 7d.; six, 
2a. 6d.; twelve, 4s. 6d. • now ready, cash with order: carriage 
paid.-GIBBS k CO., Woodkridge. Suffolk. 

W INTER - FLOWERING TREE CARNA¬ 
TIONS.—The six best sorts for variety of colour and 
fragrance, La Belle, The Bride, Miss Jolliffe, Vulcan, M. 
Baldwin, Garibaldi, price 3e.9d.—GIBBS A CO.. Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. 

r PU BEROU S BEGONIA S. -Strong healthy j »lants 

X from the best named sorts to flower this season, 6 for 
3s. 3d., assorted colours. Specimen for 8 stamps.—GIBBS 
A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

fJICOTIANA LONGlFLOBA. - Plants Is. 

Xv each ; seed 7d. per pkt. A deliciously fragrant plant 
with pure white flowers ; one will scent a whole house; easily 
cultivated ; almost perpetual bloomer. — GIBBS A CO.. 
Woodbridge, Suffolk._ 

PiNERARlAS, strong plants. Is. 3d. per dozen, 

yj free, Covent Garden strain.—GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, 


PRIMULA PLANTS, finest fringed red and 

X white. Is. ner doz. ; reed, 6d. Fern-leaved variety, most 
beautiful, Is. Gd. per doz. ; seed, 6d. per pkt. Finest double 
seed, Is. per pkt.—GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS !- 

1 K. W. KEEDELL'S noted strain, same as sent out in 
previous years. Is. 6d. per doz., 10s. per 100, 90s. per 1000; 
Cinerarias same price. Post free, seed of the above, 2s. 6d. 
and Is. 6d. per packet. Testimonial.— “ Eastern Villa. 
Havant, Hants.—“Dear Sir,—The Primula* and Cinerarias 
I had of y®u were the finest I have ever seen, both for Bize 
and colour. Some of the blooms of both kinds measured 
2} to 2} in. across.—Yours, Ac., J. Collins, April 29, 1882.” 
—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries. Walling ton, Su rrey. 

BEGONIAS, tuberous-rooted, will flower this 

-D season. 2 for Is. ; Myrtles, 2 for Is., cuttings. 9d. doz. ; 
Lavender, is. per doz. All post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, 
The Nurseries, Wallington. 8urrey. 


F OR Flowering at Christmas.—Early forcing 
Bulbs, now ready ; White Roman Hyacinths, 3s. daz. ; 
Blue Roman Hyacinths, 2s. doz. ; Paper white Narciseus. 2s. 
doz. ; Spirea japonica, 6d. per clump; Double Snowdrops 
(extra large), 3s. 100 : Single Snowdrops, 2s. 6d. 100; Lily of 
Valley, crowns Is. 6d. doz. ; Deutzias gracilis, 6d. each.— 
Catalogues of Dutch Flowering Roots now ready. Post free 
on application.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Welling¬ 
ton, Surrey. __ 

"FUCHSIAS, twelve best named varieties, 
X such as Lucy Finnis, Purple Prince, Ac., for 2 b. ; Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns,4 for Is.—now is the time to pot them ; Auriculas, 
from prize strain, 4 for Is.; Cotton Lavender, an old favourite, 
4 for la. ; Solunum Empress (new), 4 for Is. ; Golden Euony- 
inus, 4 for Is. ; Pansies, Fancy Belgian, Is. per doz. ; Pansies, 
Show, Is. per doz. ; Pansies. Earl of Beaconsfleld (new), Is. Gd. 
p! r doz. ; Pilea nruscoaa (Artillery plant). 3 for Is. ; all post 
free.- R. W. BEEDELL. The Nurseries, Wallington , Suir ey. 

TTYDRANGEA, pink and white, two for Is., 

XI post free: Christmas Roses, two for Is., poBt free; 
double Neapolitan Violets, six for Is., post free; Anemone 
japonica, rosea, and alba, two for Is. G<L, post free ; Lobelia 
cardinalis, three for Is., post free. All plants post free 
over Is. - ROBERT W. BEEDELL, The Nurat 
Wallington, Surrey. 


R W. BEEDELL’S SEEDS for present sow 

• ing, of best strains only: Pansy, Fancy Belgian, per 
packet, 7d.; Pansy, Show, per packet, 7d.; Viola cornula, 7d. 
j>er packet; Calceolaria, prize strain, 7(1. per packet; Gloxinia, 
prize Btrain, 7d. i>er packet; Gold-laced Polyanthus, 6d. per 
packet; Canterbury Bells, choice mixed, per packet, 6d.; 
Cottagers' Stock, choice mixed, per packet, 6d. ; Intermediate 
stock, choice mixed, per packet, Od. ; Sweet W illiams, choice 
mixed, per packet, fed. ; all post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, 
The Num erics, Wal lin gton, Surrey- _ 


PISH UR ST COMPOUND.—Used by many of 

vJ the leading gardeners since 1859 against red spider, mildew, 
thrips, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. 
to the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
dressing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre¬ 
parations inten ded to supersede it. In boxes. Is., 3s., 10s. 6d . 


AMERICAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

Xi CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter's brush on Gis- 
urst. Compound, and working the lather into the infected pa rt. 


piSHURSTINE keeps feet dry, softens hard 

U boots, preserves leather, takes a polish. Inboxes, 6d. and 
Is each. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle Company 
(Limited). Retail by Seedsmen and Oilmen. Complaints are 
made of difficulty in getting Giahurstine. Some leading 
nurserymen have put it on their lists; other* are requested 
to do BO. 


Digitized b) 


Gougle 


"DELARGONIUM SEED (Regal, Show, ami 

*- Fancy), 3s. per 100. Geranium Seed (Mrs. Pollock, 
Black Douglas, McMahon, Silverwing, and all the best varie¬ 
gated sorts), 3 h. per 100. —T. J. HAWKINS, F.K.H.S., 
Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridg e. 

)SES.—From a collection of 200 varieties ; 
— cuttings. Is. dozen ; 6s. 100.—T.J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.8., 
Hillingd on H eat h, Uxbridge. _ 

PYCLAMEN. finest strain grown, 2s. 6d. doz. 
VJ -T. J. HAW r KINS, F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath, Ux¬ 
bridge. 

PINERARIA.—Exhibition varieties, ready for 

vJ flowering pots, Is. 6d. dozen, 10s. 100 ; carefully packed 
in postal boxes.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux¬ 
bridge.__ 

"DRIMULAS.—Finest fringed varieties from 

•L show flowers; strong plants, 4i. dozen, carefully 
packed in postal boxes.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hiilingd.m 
Heath, Uxbridge. 


TASMINE.—Cuttings from this beautiful 

U creeper, 6d. dozen. — T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 


Heath, Uxbridge. 


\A] ALLFLOWER, Harbinger or Blood-red; 
” large plants, 2s. 100; 15a. 1000.—T. J. HAWKINS. 
Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge_ 


M Y 


t r RTLE.—Cuttings strike easily now; 9d. 

doz.—T. J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


PARNATION and PICOTEE.—Finest strain, 

yj strong little plants, 5a. per 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

PINKS! PIN KS ’PINKS !—White and Red, 
X large plants. 2s. j»er dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hilliug- 
don Heath, Uxbrid ge. 


H oneysuckle.— strong cuttings &1. dozen. 

_—T. J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 

PUTTINGS.—Azalea, 9d. i>er dozen ; variegated 

yj Geraniums, Is. per dozen; plain ditto, 9d. per dozen; 
Fuchsias, 9d. per dozen ; Calceolarias, 5s. per 100.—T. J. 
HAWKI NS. H illingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 

STRAWBERRIES ! STRAWBERRIES !! 

STRAWBERRIES ! 1!—New beds cannot be made too 
early. Runners of Sir J oseph Paxton, J antes Veitch, Black 
Prince, Nc Plus Ultra, President, Dr. Hogg, or Sir Charles 
Napier. 3s. per 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge._ 

1EDS ! SEEDS !! SEEDS !!! — Sow now. 

Wallflower (Harbinger or Blood-red), large packet, 6il. 
-T. J. HAWKINS. F.R H.3 ., Hillin gd on He ath, Uxbridge. 

P ELARGONIUMS (Regal, Show, and Fancy). 

Cuttings from the choicest varieties. 2s. per dozen — 
T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hill i ngdon Heath. Uxbridge. 


pH RYSANTHEMUMS ! CHRYSANTHE- 

V MUMS !! CHRYSANTHEMUMS ! 11 - One of the 
ing plants ready for 
cheap.—T. J. HAW- 


blooming pots, 4s. doz. ; 30s. 100 ; very 
-. F .R.H.S ., Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 


KINS, 


PUONYMUS (Gold, Silver, and Plain).- 

XJ Sturdy little plants of this very choice shrub, gold and 
silver varieties. 3s. dozen; plain ditto. Is. 6d. dozen.—T. J. 
HAWKINS, Hilliugdon Heat h, Ux bridge._ 

OOLANUM, or Christmas Cherry. — Nothing 

O better or so pretty for wiuter use. Nice little plants, 
Is. 6<L dozen.-T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon 

Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

PANSIES AND VIOLAS.—Very choice varie- 

X ties, 2s. Cd. per dozen, rooted plants ; cuttings of ditto. 
Is. per dozen.—T. J. HAW’KINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux¬ 
bridge. 


T1LY OF THE VALLEY.-Good strong 

XJ crownB, 1 b. 6d. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Nursery¬ 
man, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 

A STERS.—Best Quilled and Anemone-flowered, 

XL finest strain, in full bloom, in 41-in. pots, 4a. dozen.— 
T. J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 


piNERARlAS, good strain; strong plants for 
vJ early bloom. Is. 4d. dozen, free.— F. B. BAILEY. 4, 
Market Street, Weathoughton, Bolton._ 


TUST 

U plan 


ST the time for Pansies.—Fine strong rooted 


plants from the very best strain. Is. per doz. ; cash wit h 
order , sent post f r ee.—J. W HITE, The Mo unt, Hattie. [3326 

B egonia weltoniensis, 4 for is. ; dou¬ 
ble Petunia (Crimson King). 3 for Is.—W. E. BOYT’E, 
14, Gloucester Road, Holloway, N. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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QWEET VIOLETS.—New York, the grandest 

D double, better than Marie LouiBe, 2a. 6d. doz., 3d. each ; 
Do Parme. double red Russian, 4d. each. 3s. Cel. doz. ; cata¬ 
logue of 26 varieties, with directions for cultivation, lid., 
free.—Mr. R, W. BE AC HEY, Fluder, Kingskerswell, Devon¬ 
shire. 


QTRAWBERRIES.—Garibaldi, Sir J. Paxton, 

O Dr. Hogg, Eleanor. 3s. 100, Is doz. ; list.—Mr. R. W. 
BEACHEY, Fluder, Kingskerswell, Devons hire. 


F uchsias, bouvardias, salvias, not 

scraps, but strong plants, free; 12 best show Fuchsias, 
2s. Cd. ; six new FuchBias with Lizzie Vidler. 2s.; Bouvardias, 
2s. 6d. for six ; new double Bouvardia A. Neuner, Is.; Salvias 
patens, splendena, Heeri, Betheli, leucantha, Hoveyi, the 
six 2s. Catalogue. —Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kings- 
kerswell, Devonshire. 


HERANIUMS. —1 welve finest for pots, 4s.;; 

VJ Bix new 1880-81, 4s.; two double Primulas, fine for win¬ 
ter. Is. 4d.; three lemon Verbenas, Is. ■Calceolarias, finest 
strain. Is. 6d. doz. Catalogues.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, 
Fluder, Kingskerswell, Devonshire. 

PANSIES ! PANSIES !— Twelve splendid 

X named, show and fancy, 3s. 6d. ; twelve splendid named 
bedding, distinct, 2s., free.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluderi 
Kin gskerswell, Devo nshire. 


TTERBACEOUS ALPINE, ROCK, and other 

XL hardy garden plants, 100, packing included, 24s. ; one 
dezen, post free, 3s. 6d. Giant Polyanthus, very splendid 
fancy, white, yellow, crimson, laced, hose-in-hoso. Is. 6d. per 
doz. ; extra large plants, 2s. 6d. per doz. Grand double Wall¬ 
flowers, Campanulas, Sweet Williams, Is. per doz., free.—Mr. 
R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kingskerswell, Devon._ 

PERNS ! FERNS !—Twelve beautiful varieties 

1 for stove or greenhouse, including choice Maiden-hairs, 
4». ; six, 2s. 6(1, free.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kings¬ 
kerswell Devon.__ 

HUT~FLOWERS.—Beautiful Roses, Stepha- 

VJ notis, &c.. Is. 6d. to 10s., post free ; large FemB and de¬ 
corative flowers, Gladiolus spikes, Roses, &c., by rail, from 
5s. upwards ; punctuality and careful packing guaranteed.— 
Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder , Kingskers w ell, De von._ 

C HOICE PLANTS.— Gardenias, Stepha* 

notis, Is. each ; Rhynchospennum jasminoides, Vallota 
purpurea, choice Abutilons, large Cyclamen in bud, Oalla 
a-thiopica, double Primulas, any two, Is. 6d. Double Tropa:o- 
lums, fine for winter, three, Is.—Air. R. W. BEACHEY, 
Fluder, Kingskersw ell, Devon. 


PANSY SEED, warranted saved from finest 

X named, show, and fancy varieties only.—Choicest fancy, 
Is. and 2s. 6d.; choicest show, 1 b. and 2s. 6d.; choicest self¬ 
bedding, Is., free.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kings- 
kerswefl, Devon. __ 


T WALLACE’S (F.R.II.S.) Prize Chrysanthe- 
W • mums, 500 varieties, 2s. doz. Prize Fuchsias, including 
Lizzie Vidler and Trumpeter and all new varieties, 2s. doz.; 
all the new Coleus of 1881, 2s. doz.; choice Auriculas, 2s. doz. 
Cash with order.—Rose Nursery, Abbotts Langley, Herts. 


PANSIES! PANSIES l!—Pansy seed, saved 

X from one of the finest strains in the oountry, all having 
large, well-formed flowers, of good shape aud splendid 
colours; now is the time to sow for blooming next spring; 
post free, 6d. and 1 b. pkt., from E. HALL, The Gardens, 
Methley Park, near Le eds. _ 

A SPECIAL cheap offer of Hardy Plants will 

be found enclosed in my new ABC Bulb Guide for 
1882, free on application.—THOMAS S. WARE, Hale Farm 
Nurseries, Tottenham, London._ 


A CHEAP ofler of miscellaneous hardy 
Bulbs will bo found on page 23 of my A B C Bulb 
Guide, free on application.—THOMAS S. WARE, Hale 
Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 


A SPECIAL cheap offer of Narcissus will 

be enclosed in my new ABC Bulb Guide for 
1882, free on application.—THOMAS S. WARE, Hale Farm 
Nurseries, Tottenham, London._ 


QA DEVONSHIRE FERNS, named varieties 

Clx. for Is. 6d., with separate cultural instructions for each 
sort, and particulars of the soil it grows best in, suitable for 
pots or outdoor culture, Maiden-hair (Asplenium trichomanes), 
block Maiden-hair (Asplenium Adiantum nigrum). Plants 
with good crowns and roots and instructions, 1s. per dozen. 
All securely packed in Btrong box, post free.—JAMES 
QGILV1E. Newton Tracey, Barnstaple. 


nc CHOICE HARDY PERENNIALS for 

& O 5s. 6d. Cheapest lot ever sold (see list). Extra choice 
Tansy 6eed, 4d. to 7d. packet.—W. T1TTERTON, Florist, 
Leicester Road, Loughbor o ugh. _ 

ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. - Strong 

XX Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn-flowering 


TTIOLAS, Pansies, hardy perennials, our entire 
V Btock, all transplanted, is ottered at Is. per doz., the 
land being sold to L. & N.-W. Railway Co. Guinea collection 
increased to thirty doz. ; half, 12s., hampers gratis ; catalogue 
free. —JOHN P1 RIE & CO., Stecliford, B i rmin g ham. 

QOLANUMS (Christmas Cherry) and Auricula 

O Seedlings, good strong plants; Old Clove Carnation 
cuttings, true, all 6d. per doz., post free.—F. NEWBERY, 
Raglan House, Wolverhampton. __[3302 

PELARGONIUM CUTTINGS.-Doctor Mas- 

X ters, Captain Raikes, Jtc., twelve for Is. ; strong plants, 
three for Is. 2d., free.—A. SWANSON, Florist, Barton-on- 

Humber._ 

OCARLET AND WHITE GERANIUMS, 

O well-rooted cuttings, good stuff, Is. 3d. per doz., 8s. per 
100, carriage free. Golden Euonymus, 2s. per doz., nice little 
plants ; remittance with favour to L. CRUDGE, Park Gate 


Nursery, St. Michael's, Brist ol. 


[3316 


PAJSSIES.—100 stout, well-rooted plants, in 
X ten choice separate varieties, including black, white, 
blue, purple, fancy, nuadricolor.&c., carefully packed, post 
free for 2s. Gd.—J. W. GALVIN, Mount Talbot Nurseries, 
Roscommon. _ [3327 


HARNATION CUTTINGS.—Deep scarlet, also 

U white tipped with crimson ; both beautifully double, 6 
for 10d., or 12 for Is. 6tL, free.—O. CURTOIS, Brothertoft, 

Boston, Lincolnshir e._[3323 

TUST harvested, in very fine condition, a grand 
U lot of seed of my mixed collection of Columbines, Aqui- 
legias (see Tiif. Garden for June 3), in large packets, Gd. 
and Is. free ; 2s. per oz. P.O.O. or Is. 2d. stamps.—W. FAR- 
REN, Rose Grower, Cambridge. 


igitiK 


Google 


A MPELOPS1S VEITCHI, the most beautiful 

XX of all hardy climbing plants, requires no nailing or tying, 
leaves crimson in autumn, strong plants in pots, Is. each, 
3 for 2s. 6d., 12 for 9s.—WM. RUMSEY, Joyning's Nurseries, 
Waltham Cross, N. 

WINTER BLOOMING CALCEOLARIAS, for 

V V cut flowers and greenhouse decoration during winter. 
Calceolaria bicolor and Burbidgei have proved to be in¬ 
valuable ; they will flower freely in any cool house without 
any forcing; good plants 6d. each, post free, from B. W. 
KNIGHT. Florist, Battle, .Sussex. 

W DO U BLE W HITE BOUVARDIA 

ll ALFRED NEUNER. This splendid new Bouvardia 
can be supplied in good plants at Is. each post free ; 12 fine 
varieties Bouvardias, invaluable for winter bloom, 4s., post 
free, from B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex._ 


HALCEOLARIAS, CINERARIAS, from the 

vJ very best flowera and colours extant, all raised from 
home grown seed, very superb strains, cannot fail to give 
spleddkl flowers ; Calceolaria, Is. 6d. per dezen ; Cineraria, 
Is. Gd. per dozen, in good plants, post free, from B. W. 
KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex._ 


PINEST DUTCH BULBS.-Save 25 percent. 

X to 200 per cent, by buying direct from the importer. List 
free on application.—HENRY H. HUGHES, Abingdon, 
Berks. 


PANSIES ! PANSIES ! PANSIES !-400 varie- 

X ties of the finest named show and fancy Pansies ; show 
varieties, 3s. per dozen; fancy varieties, 4s. per dozen; cut¬ 
tings of either, Is. per dozen ; 3 dozen, 2s. Gd. All strong stuff, 
true to name. Lists on application.—W. aud F. WHEEL¬ 
WRIGHT, Florists, Oldswinford, Stourbridge. 


70NAL GERANIUMS FOR POT CULTURE. 

XJ —12 beautiful varieties, 3 b. Fuchsias, strong plants, 12 
fine varieties, double and single, 2s., free.—W. andF. WHEEL¬ 
WRIGHT, Florists, Oldswinford, Stourbridge. _ 

TTIOLAS ! VIOLAS!—All the best named varie- 

V ties, yellow, blue, and white, 100 extra strong plants on 
rail of either colour or mixed, 7s. 6d. Viola Star of the Gar¬ 
den), new. Gd. per plant. - W. & F. WHEELWRIGHT, 
Florists, Oldswinford, Stourbridge._ 


T7IOLETS (sweet scented), double and single, 

v 1 doz. in six varieties, 2s. ; Phloxes (herbaceous), all the 
best named varieties, extra large plants on rail, 3s. per dozen. 
-W. k F. WHEELWRIGHT. Florists, Oldswinford, Stour- 
bridge._ 


TENNIS.—The finest close growing evergreen 
X GRASS SEEDS for LAWNS, Is. per lb. GRASS 
8EEDS for all purposes and all soils ; advice freely given. A 
nobleman s gardener writes: “ Knowing how difficult it is to 
obtain pure stocks of Grass seeds, eveu when price is a secon¬ 
dary consideration, I write to say the supply 1 obtained from 
you for our new terrace lawns has given great satisfaction. 
Although it was not sown till the middle of July, we now 
(October 18 of Bame year) have a nice close turf, composed of 
the finest dwarf permanent Grasses—quite free from weeds 
or objectionable Kinds.’’ Another customer writes: “ Please 
Bend me three bushels of the very best Lawn Grass Seeds, 
suitable for an exceedingly hot upland soil, without any mix¬ 
ture of Clover. The seed I have had of you has beeD the only 
kind which has been able to resist the influence of the sun 
and drought upon my thin, gravelly soil.’' —RICHARD 
SMITH and CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Wor¬ 
cester. Established 1804. 


HUTTINGS ROOT FREELY NOW.-Cuttings 

of that splendid show Pelargonium Fire King, 3d. each, 
six for Is. ; well-rooted plauts of same, Is. each, free. Cuttings 
of Geraniums, best varieties, six single and Bix double va¬ 
rieties free for Is. 3d., ail correctly named. Cuttings of six 
varieties (bronze and silver-edged), Is. Gd. doz., post free. The 
above are all strong cuttings cut ready for putting in. Our 
new semi-double Geranium, Emily Casbon, will be ready to 
send out in March, 1883; colour of flower light rose-pink, 
very pretty indeed; good button-hole variety. Bloom and 
foliage will be sent on leceipt of six stamps.—CASBON & 
SON, Florists, Mi 11 fit-id. Peterboro'. 


A WINTER-BLOOMING PLANTS sent post 

i free for thirteen Btamps or Is. postal order. One Be¬ 
gonia fuchsioides, one Primula, one double white Petunia, 
one Plumbago capensis.—CASBON k SON, Florists, Mill- 


field, Peterboro'. 


TTYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, LILIES, 

XL &©.—C. G. VAN TUBERGEN, jun., HaArlem. Holland! 
Wholesale Catalogue now ready, and may be had free on ap¬ 
plication to Messrs. R SILBERRAD k SON, 25, Savage 
Gardens. Cmtched Friars. London, E.C._ 


EXHIBITION Perennial Phloxes, Pansies, &c., 

AJ in splendid named varieties. 12 Phloxes, 2s. 6d. ; 24 
varieties, 4s. Gd.; many of the above very strong roots! 12 
Pansies, show and fancy, 4s., post free for cash with order 
100 herbaceous plants, 21s.; 50 do., lls. ; sample doz., 3s.; 
package free. These are all strong roots, not mere scraps, pre¬ 
pared to offer at the very lowest price, which is invariably 
very unsatisfactory to purchasers Catalogues free on appli¬ 
cation.—R W. PROCTOR Nurseryman, Seedsman, and 
FloriBt, Ashgate Road, Chesterfield. 


■DULBS, Fresh Dutch Imported, best quality, 
A) cheap. Price list, with 'spring-bedding plants, &c., Id — 
* Cardiff. 


SIMCOX, 158, Severn Road. 1 


[3329 


H.REEN HO USES.—15 ft. by 8 ft., £9 10s. ; 15 ft. 

YT by 10 ft., £10 15s., fitted with Fpouts, fasteners, 21-oz 
to size, and putty.—A. P. JOHNSON. Horticultural 
er, Wilmington, Hull. Illustrated price list post free 

[3331 


HUTTINGS.—Now is the time to secure fine 
yJ plants for next year. Chrysanthemums, strong cuttings 
of all the best varieties in cultivation; large flowering, in¬ 
curved, Japanese, Anemone, or Pompone, Is. doz. Geraniums 
and Fuchsias, best sorts only, Is. doz. Viola Vestal (white), 
Magnificent (blue), and Golden Gera (yellow), Is. doz., or 
strong plants, Is. 6<1. doz. Calceolarias, best yellow Golden 
Gem, 1 b. doz.; all correctly named; my selection. Also un¬ 
named Verbenas, Phlox, Pelargoniums, Indian Pink, 
Ageratura, Coleus, Mimulus, Harmon's Glory Musk, all first- 
class varieties, 8d. per doz.—THOS. HIGGS, Jun., Staple- 
ton Road, Bristol. 


nENYN’S unrivalled TOBACCO CLOTH and 

-Lf PAPER—Paper, 7d. per lb.. 14 lbs, 8s* Cloth, 8d. per lb., 
14 lbs., 9s. ; Roll paper, 9<L per lb.—J. DENYN, 73, Rendle- 
sham Road. Clapton._ 


jyKJt GARDEN REQUISITES, 

Aj} supplied to the Royal Gardens. 

HOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 1 8 fcT^r 

vJ sack ; 10 for 13s.; 15 for 18s.; 30 for 30 b , all nckiin 
eluded. Truck (loos*-), 33s. ; Selected Brown Fibrous Peat S' 
per sack ; 5 for 22s. 6d. ; Black Fibrous Peat, 4s 6(L neraui 
5 for 20s. ; sacks 4<L each. Coarse Silver Sand, Cd. tw 
bushel. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf-mould, and Peat-modi 
each at Is. per bushel. Manures of all kinda. Fresh StW 
num. Garden 8ticks and Labels. Russia Mats, ic Tobacco 
Cloth and Paper, best in the market; Cloth, 8d’ per lb. • Stoe 
cialiUj Paper, Imported solely by us. Is. per lb. Writ.' t'.r 
price list.— W. HERBERT k CO.. Horticultural Stores. 1 ? 
New Broad Street, E.C. (turning by Gow’s, fishmonger) om 
minute from Broad Street Railway Station. 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 

By Chubb's Patent Process, us supplied to all the Ron! 
Gardens and Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful at &J 
seasons. Invaluable for Potting, Plunging, Forcing, Fern¬ 
eries, Strawberries, Bedding-out Plants, kc. Destroy* all 
slugs and insects. July 1,1882. 

In consequence of the great scarcity of Husk* aud 
enormous Continental demand for onr “Refuse,” n 
are compelled from this date to advance price* u 
follows, and only orders accompanied by remittance 
will receive attention (in rotation). We also find it 
necessary to caution purchasers to beware of spurious 
imitations, and buy the genuine Refuse direct. Sacks, la Gd. 
each ; 10 sacks, 13s. ; 15 sacks, 18s.; 20 sacks, 23a.; 30 sacks, 
30s. (all sacks included)* truck load, free ou rail, £2 
Limited quantities of P.M. special quality granulated, in 
sacks only, 2s. 6<L each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for path* 
and use in conservatory. Terms, strictly cash with ord a 
To obtain the genuine article, buy direct from the macuho 
turers, CHUBB, ROUND k CO., Fibre Works, West Fan 
Road. Mill wall, London, E. 


H ARDEN REQUISITES. - Cocoa-nut Fibre 

YX Refuse, 4cL per bushel, 100 for 25s.; truck (loose), f*. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6d. per sack. 5 Rack* 5», 
Backs 4d. each. Black FibrouB Peat—5s. per Back, 5 sacks&. 
sacks 4<± each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9cL per bushel. 15*. half 
ton, 26«. per ton ; in 2 bushel bags, 4cL each. Yellow Fil*Mu 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel. Sphaatna 
Moss, 8s. 6d. per sack. Manures, Garden Stick*, Virpn 
Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mata, 4c. Write for free 
Price List, H. G. 8MYTH, 17a, Coal Yard, Drury Lane (kt 
of Castle Street. Long Acre). 


For beautiful Flowers and Plants 
Use J. Hagarty 's Celebrated 

GARDEN REQUISITES 

AT REDUCED PRICE8. 

HOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-bushel bat 

yj Is. 3d. ; 30 for 30s., bags included; truck (loose), 35s.; SdK 
ted Orchid Peat, 5 b. 6d. per sack, 5 for 25s.; Best Bren 
Fibrous Peat, 5s. per sack, 5 for 22s. 6d.; Black Fibrou* 
Peat, 4s. Gd. per sack, 5 for 20s., sacks 4d. each; Coarse Silra 
Sand, Is. Gd. per bushel; Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mooki, 
and Peat Mould, Is. per bushel. Manures of all kinds, 
* ~ lien “ ” ‘ ----- 


ou. iu., oircviiuin) i , iu u. per iu. n me lor 
List.—J. HAG ARTY, Garden Requisite Stores, Units 
Chambers, Wormwood Street, Old Broad Street, London, E.C 


•PANNED NETTING, 2 vds. wide, lid. ur 

A yd.; 4 yds ; wide, 3d. per yd. N^W TWINE NJTTIWG, 


Tiffany, 20 yd. pit 
G ate, London, E. 


. --amngton Station* in Up 

of 2 cwt. each, at £7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of Nuinnca, 
Town Hall, Warrington. 


HHARCOAL, finely powdered, invaluable for 

VJ lawns and old gardens ; prevents clubbing in Cablajw, 
’’rice 258. per ton, in bags, at Warrington Station*, or 2*. 64 
»er 2 cwt. bag.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, Town Hill, 


« er 2 cwt. bag 
Farrington. 

POULTRY WIRE NETTING, Galvanised, 

A can be obtained at exceptionally low prices fron 
FRANCIS MORTON k OO. (Limited), 1, Delahay Street, 
Westminster. Price Lists on application. 


T C. STEVENS’ HORTICULTURAL, 

U • SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application, or post free. 


vIRGIN CORK FOR FERNERIES AND 

* CONSERVATORIES.—The cheapest andb«t house 
iu London.—GEORGE LOCKYER k CO., 13, High StRtt, 
Bloomsbury, W.O. 


ftf) OHO PARROTS imported annually.-A 

yfyj)\jyjyj beautiful African grey, with crimson tail, 
sent to any address, package included, for 15s. If not satis¬ 
factory on receipt money returned. A host of other itock 
Beautiful Singing Canaries, small foreign birds, pet Mon¬ 
keys, Tortoises, Peacocks' feathers, 5000 Parrot cages, and 
fresh arrivals daily. The Grey Parrot—the Thirty Guinea 
Bird—that took the two first prizes at the Surrey Show in 
1878 and 1881, was purchased from me a young bir4- 
WILLIAM CROSS, largest importei in the world, Liier- 
POOL_ 


■DIMMEL’S NEW SEASON PERFUMES, ex- 

Aw tracted direct from flowers with his patent Myrogene.- 
White Heliotrope, White Pink, White Lilac, White Rose, 
Malvetta, Rose Laurel, Wallflower, Sweet Pea, Syringa, *c. 
All from 2s. 6d.—EUGENE RIMMEL, 96, Strand; 128, 
Regent Street; and 24, CornhiH, London ; and 9, Boulevard 
des Capuclnes, Paris. _ 


ASPARAGUS CULTURE: The best Methods 

■lA employed in England and France.— The Garden Office, 
37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden. London. W.C. 


IWfUSHROOM CULTURE: its Extension and 
Tf-L Improvement. Cheap edition, now ready. Price 1*. 64, 
post free Is. 9d.— Tub Garden Office, 37, Southampton 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W. C. 


THE ORCHARDIST. —The most complete 

X work on fruit in the English language, 3s. Gd. free If 
post.— Thh Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covet! 
Gard e n, London, W. C. __ 

PRUNING AND TRAINING IMPROVED. 

X By J. 8imi*son, of Wortley Hall Gardena 2*.; po* 
free 2s. 3d.— The Garden Office, 37 Southampton Stra* 
Coveut Garden, London, W.C. __ 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


AUTUMN FLOWERS. 

IK order to keep up a good display of outdoor 
flowers as late in the season as the weather will 
permit, it is not enough to supplement the ordi¬ 
nary summer bedders with herbaceous plants, 
but it is also needful to take care that the selec¬ 
tion of the latter includes 6uch things as may be 
depended on to come into flower at the right 
time, that is when the waning sun and the cold 
nights, even if there be no absolute frost, have 
so far affected the summer blooming subjects 
that they have ceased to be attractive. First 
amongst plants that will best serve this purpose 
comes the white flowered Anemone vitifolia 
(Honorine J obert). Any garden, large or small 
tliat has not a good stock of this is deflaient of 
one of the very best late-flowering plants in 
cultivation. Its near relative, A japonica, must 
not be omitted, for it blooms again in the 
autumn in some situations almost as well as in 
the earlier part of the season. Several of the 
Achilleas also hold on late, amongst these being 
Millefolium rosea. 

The dwarf, early flowering Chrysanthemums 
begin to make our gardens look gay when most 
things are on the wane, and these with a good 
selection will keep on almost until the later 
[lowering sorts come in. Tropaeolum tuberosum, 
than which few climbing plants have, a prettier 
appearanoe, will Invariably continue blooming 
until cut down by frost. The beautiful Schizos- 
tylis coccinea is a plant which keeps on if it 
lias the shelter of a wall after many other things 
are cut, producing its glowing spikes of bright 
[lowers. Sedum spectabile roseum and specta¬ 
cle purpurenm should not be forgotten, for they 
bloom well almost anywhere. Most of the 
Pentstemons, if fairly treated, will also go on to 
the end of October. In Lobelia cardinaKs we 
have a subject that is not beaten for its gorgeous 
colour and free flowering habit in the whole 
range of cultivated plants, either hardy or 
tender. The few miserable bits of it generally 
met with in the comparatively few gardens 
where it exists at all give but a poor idea of 
what the plant is when grown in good large 
masses. Gazania splendens, with every hour of 
sunny weather, will continue opening its flowers 
until cut off by frost. The Colchicums, with 
their bright coloured leafless flowers, make 
everything nea? them look cheerful when grown 
in quantities sufficient to be seen to advantage. 
The Michaelmas Daisies (Asters), in their diffe¬ 
rent shades from white to mazarine blue, must 
not be neglected, for they defy the worst 
weather and stay blooming with us till the icy 
hand of autumn cuts them off. Amongst an¬ 
nuals, the French Marigolds ought not to be left 
out; they seem to enjoy the cool weather so 
long as they are not absolutely frozen, for the 
rains have no effect on them. The above are by 
no means all the plants which might be named 
that bloom when most things have left us, but 
whoever has got these in sufficient numbers to 
give them a fair chance of being seen to ad¬ 
vantage, equally with the usually grown earlier 
blooming subjects, will not have a desolate and 
dreary waste, where there should be flowers as 
late as they can be had. The prevailing mis¬ 
take in far the greater portion of gardens is 
having the whole surface devoted to flowering 
plants a sheet of bloom during the summer 
months, insufficient space being allowed for late 
autumn flowerers ; the consequence, therefore, 
is that all I have named, and others of a like 
late habit of blooming, are rarely seen in quan¬ 
tities sufficient to duly assert their presence. 
Would it not be better to be content with a 
little less during the time when we have gene¬ 
rally more than enough and devote a little more 
room to plants that bloom later in the year ? 

T. B. 


Bedding plants in succession— Our 

flower garden here is simple in design and laid 
down on Grass, preference being given rather to 
a large space of well kept lawn than to flower 
beds. If spared, I am looking forward to the 
time when 1 shall be able to plant our flower 
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garden without a single Pelargonium. For these 
last few years I have been and am still looking 
out for some fine old hardy or half hardy plant 
that will make a bed in the flower garden and 
look gay from J uly to the beginning of October 
or later, but I find that this cannot be accom¬ 
plished without having at least two varieties of 
plants in the same bed. I have succeeded in ac¬ 
complishing this to my satisfaction, and now I 
intend introducing a third variety in order to 
have a full succession of bloom from the end of 
May until the middle or end of October, and 
such plants must be self-supporting, as nothing 
is so disagreeable as having a graceful plant tied 
up like a birch broom. I plant two, four, and 
six beds of the same varieties or combinations. 
We have six beds with a Golden Yew in each at 
the extreme angles of the walks—three planted 
with Campanula persicifolia alba fl.-pl., and Lo¬ 
belia fulgens. This Lobelia grows from 4 ft. to 
5 ft. high, the colour of the flowers being a rich 
scarlet, with deep dark bronzy foliage and stems. 
The Campanula grows 2 ft. high with slender 
bright green stems loaded with large, double, 
pure white flowers pushing through the deep 
dark bronze foliage of the Lobelia—a beautiful 
combination. The Campanula commences flower¬ 
ing in the end of June, and the Lobelia about 
the first week in August. The Campanula lasts 
till the first week in October whilst the Lobelia is 
in the full perfection of beauty. The bed is also 
edged round with Sedum spectabilis in full 
flower.—R. N. 1 


PANSIES AND VIOLA8 FOR SPRING. 
These are of so hardy a character, so dwarf and 
compact in growth, so free blooming, and so 
varied and pretty, that it is no wonder they are 
so much used for spring gardening. In order to 
have beds of even growth and similar in variety, 
plants of known varieties are preferable to seed¬ 
lings, as the latter are somewhat uncertain. 
Those who have grown a collection for garden 
decoration during the summer will now have 
the plants in vigorous character, and throwing 
up a number of young growths. These may be 
divided and planted out at once, either in the 
beds in which they are to bloom in spring or 
in nursery beds, preparatory to bedding out in 
February or March. 

The soil in which they are to be planted should 
be light and free, and if it be firmly pressed 
about the divided parts, they will soon make 
root and commence to grow. A well-established 
plant will divide into many rooted growths, 
especially if the plants Were top-dressed with 
some light rich soil two or three times during 
the summer. If there is nothing for the young 
growths to root into, there will be a lack of 
rooted plants in autumn. Those who grow 
Pansies know well that during the summer the 
old roots rot to a great extent, but the plants 
are renewed by the young growths throwing out 
roots near the surface; hence the necessity for 
top-dressing in summer. It may be added that 
in planting out now some Cocoa-nut fibre added 
to the light compost gives the divided pieces 
something into which they can root readily. 

In order that the plants designed for spring 
flowering should succeed, it is well to dig the 
beds deeply, giving a dressing of well-decom¬ 
posed manure, and previous to planting placing 
over the surface a good layer of siftings from 
the potting bench. Plant somewhat deeply, and 
press the plants firmly into the soil. To have a 
good bloom in spring, the beds should be planted 
in October, so that the plants can get firmly 
established. For summer and autumn-blooming, 
the plants may be put out from the nursery beds 
any time in February, March, or April. Top¬ 
dressing will always be found of great benefit 
at any season of the year. In early spring, 
especially, it will greatly aid in the development 
of the plants. 

Among very pretty new varieties of bedding 
Violas, Cleveden Purple compacta, very compact 
in habit and very free blooming; Golden Queen 
of Spring, a beautiful variety, of good size, of a 
deep golden yellow colour, a pure self, of excel¬ 
lent constitution; Lord Damley, a seedling from 
Holyrood, of a richer and darker colour, very 
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I fine; Queen of Purples, a seedling from 
Cleveden Purple, dwarf, compact, and very 
fine; Queen of Violets, a violet counterpart of 
the foregoing; True Blue, rich, bright blue, 
dwarf, compact in habit, very free, fine in form, 
and continuous in flowering; Yellow Beauty, 
pale yellow', very good; Yellow Dwarf, pale yel¬ 
low, entirely free from markings, very dwarf, 
and an early, free bloomer. It is well that new 
varieties are continually being produced; there 
is plenty of room for improvement, and the 
nearer all ideal perfection can be reaohed, the 
more welcome will aH the varieties be to culti¬ 
vators. R. 


Plants for north aspect. — I have often 
seen the question asked in Gardening what 
plants will flourish in a north aspect. As many 
will be preparing for another season, a word or 
two on the above may not be out of place. My 
house faces north (on the ridge of a hill in the 
Midlands), under the wall of wliich I have a 
border 1 ft. 6 in. wide. We have had a conti¬ 
nuous supply of flowers since the middle of 
February' when Crocuses and Snowdrops bloomed 
for six weeks, these were followed by various 
bulbs, such as Narcissus in variety and Tulips 
double and single ; then Pansies and Myosotis 
flowered. The above were all planted in October 
and in turn made the border gay. In the 
autumn I put in a cold frame cuttings of Cal¬ 
ceolarias and Pentstemons, those were fine well- 
rooted plants when planted out the first week 
in April and w'ere a mass of bloom by July 10, 
and to all appearance will be until frost comes. 
In the place of Myosotis on May 25,1 edged the 
border with Lobelia and filled up spaces behind 
with Ten-week Stocks, Asters, seedling Petunias 
and Phlox Drummondi. The two latter have not 
done well owing to the wet season. These mixed 
with a few Ferns and fine foliaged Geraniums 
made a beautiful display. The colours especially 
in the Calceolaria and Lobelia being brighter 
and deeper than those planted to the south. I 
may mention that my Pansies (cuttings last 
autumn) have bloomed from April until July, 
when I cut them well back and they are again 
in full flower. If the soil is well enriched with 
well-rotted manure I doubt not that others may 
be as successful as I have been.—J. W. W. 

Large Crimson Groundsel (Senecio 
puloher.)—Like some other growers, I some time 
ago began to think this plant rather difficult to 
manage rightly in order to make sure of its late 
autumnal blossoms. Now I find it best to treat 
it as a biennial as follows: In November or 
December dig up such stock plants as are not 
showing flowers and you will find to each several 
long white roots as thick as a crowquill, or 
thicker if the plants be strong. These roots cut 
into 1-in. lengths, and inserted as cuttings in a 
pan of coarse sand, root and break into leafy 
growth freely if they be watered occasionally 
and placed on a shelf near the light in a tem¬ 
perature of 60° during the winter. In April each 
will have become a plant with several leaves 
varying from 1 in. to 2 in. in length. Pot them 
off separately in 3-in. pots, using leaf-mould, 
loam, and sand in equal proportions, and place 
the plants in a cold frame, which should be kept 
rather close until new roots are made. They 
may then have air during fine weather, and majr 
be planted out in a well dug sunny border in 
May. Thus treated, they make strong and rapid 
growth. Some of the strongest will throw up a 
spike the. first year, but all bloom strongly the 
second season. My plants propagated in this 
way in December 1880 are now vigorous, and all 
promise to produce strong spikes. The strongest 
pieces are throwing up two or three flowering 
stems each, and have magnificent leaves of great 
substance. Any plants w'hich fail to flower the 
second season, or which show a tendency to 
break up into several weak crowns instead of 
one strong one, should be broken up for stock, 
using the thick quill roots for cuttings as before 
mentioned. 

Carnation swindle—Last spring a man 
visited Derbyshire with large quantities of Car¬ 
nations and Picotees named, including 1, Prince 
of Wales; 2, Florence Nightingale; 3, Buria** 
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Coutts; 4, Queen Victoria; 6, Lady Rivers; 
6, Duchess of Gloucester ; 7, Old English Clove; 
8, Poor Tom (May); 9, Dudwell Turner; 10, Prin¬ 
cess Alice, at 5s. per doz. Several, I might say all, 
of the gentry bought, more or less. I bought 
two dozen, and every plant has come single— 
not only mine but all ; the man comes from near 
London. Why should he carry on a system of 
wholesale swindling without being brought to 
justice ? By inserting this, I dare say, there will 
be more victims come to light.— Chas. Smith. 

Variegated Stonecrop (Sedumcameum 
variegatum).—This is a pretty little plant, suit¬ 
able for edging small flower beds in summer, or 
for hanging baskets in cool houses or apart¬ 
ments. Although hardy, it enjoys protection in 
the winter, losing its foliage in severe weather. 
The variegation is very constant, the stems being 
suffused with pink, so that when well cared for 
it has a very pleasing appearance. Where vases 
are made up with flowering plants for open-air 
decoration, this little Sedum should be exten¬ 
sively used, as when planted in good soil it 
grows with great freedom, and quickly forms a 
dense curtain of pretty variegation.—C. 

Clematis Viticella rubra grandi- 
flora. —Of the many kinds of Clematis now in 
cultivation, few are so distinct or effective as 
this, and yet it does not appear to be exten¬ 
sively grown. Probably owing to the flowers not 
being so large as those of the Jackmani and 
lanuginosa forms, it is not held in such high 
favour as those kinds, but what is wanting in 
size is made up for in number, for this Clematis 
is one of the most free growing and free flower¬ 
ing of the family, and the colour of the flowers, 
a bright claret-red, makes it effective. It thrives 
well in almost any soil. The Viticella type 
should be more worked than it now is by hybri- 
disers, many of the varieties now raised, though 
very fine from the florist’s point of view, being 
too deficient in stamina to be of much value for 
the open air. What we require is hardiness, 
with a free-blooming habit.— John Cornhill. 

Dactylis glomerata elegantissima. 

—This useful variegated Grass is better increased 
in February and March than in autumn. Any 
plants left over and those taken up from the 
garden in autumn should be wintered in a cool 
greenhouse and kept tolerably dry. They may 
then be placed in a temperature varying from 
G5 g to 60° for a fortnight, and watered with a 
spouted pot, not overhead. When they have 
made a start turn them out, shake all the soil 
away, and divide them. Every crown will have 
made a good plant by May. Put them in 2£-in. 
pots, and place them on a shelf or stage in a 
warm greenhouse till well rooted, when they 
may be removed to a frame, keeping them rather 
close at first and covered at night in case of 
frost. 

Mule Pinks —These may be increased in 
autumn by means of layers, in the same way as 
Carnations, or by cuttings. Take off the side 
shoots and put six or eight into a 3-in. pot in 
sandy soil. They may be put either under hand¬ 
glasses or in a close frame. September is the 
best month for such work. They will emit roots 
in three or four weeks, and may be either potted 
off or kept in the cutting pots till spring, but 
the former is best. For spring propagation the 
stock plants should be got into a temperature 
of about 55° in January. When the cuttings 
are prepared they may be inserted all round the 
insides of 5-in. pots filled with finely sifted soil, 
consisting of yellow loam, leaf-mould, and sand 
in equal parts. Water and place them in a cut¬ 
ting box on a gentle bottom heat, where they will 
emit roots in fourteen days. 

What is hybridising ? — We shall, I 
am sure, welcome any results of “A. B. T.’s” 
observations upon the changes which the 
Primrose family undergo in a state of culti¬ 
vation. There are many causes of such change. 
In some cases richness of soil produces an abnor¬ 
mal development of the floral organs, as in the 
case of the single Snowdrop, which frequently 
becomes double when grown in garden soil. In 
others, exhaustion appears to lead to floral 
changes. Pansies which are quite true to kind 
at the beginning of the season are liable to put 
out blotched imperfect flowers as the season 
draws to a close. So, no doubt, with plants of 
the zonal Geranium tribe. The more highly a 
flower has been developed by cultivation the 
more liable it appears to sport back to a lower 
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type under unfavourable conditions of growth. 
All these are interesting facts, but they are 
quite distinct from hybridisation, and must not 
be confounded with it. Hybridisation is a term 
applied by scientific botanists to the crosses pro¬ 
duced from seed, by applying the pollen of one 
variety to the pistil of another. When once a 
variety is formed it is contrary to all scientific 
laws (as I believe) to suppose that it can be 
affected by mere contiguity to another variety. 
Therefore “ A. B. T.” must seek another cause 
for the phenomenon, which is not a result of 
hybridisation.— Chrysanthemum. 

Nierembergias —These are excellent little 
plants for summer flowering, and easy of cul¬ 
ture. They are suitable for small hanging baskets 
in the window or greenhouse, and also to edge 
vases, where their drooping habit and profusion 
of flowers are seen to advantage. Cuttings which 


Nierembergta frutesceus. 



strike readily at this time of year should at once 
te got in, selecting the softest shoots that have 
not a disposition to bloom. Put in the points of 
these 1 in. apart in 5-in. pots in sandy peat, sur¬ 
faced with \ in. of sand ; water them immediately 
and cover with a bell-glass, putting them in a 
warm house or frame. When they are struck 
they should be placed singly in small pots for 
the winter and kept near the glass. If they can 
be accommodated with a temperature of 45° in 



Nlerembergla gracilis. 


the night it will keep them growing. In spring 
also cuttings strike readily in a gentle bottom- 
heat, and good plants may soon be had. 

Annual Lupines— Last year I had a col¬ 
lection of these, consisting of eight or ten varie¬ 
ties, from which I selected two, a dwarf and a 
tall form, for further use, and from these I saved 
plenty of seeds. This year they have been a great 
success, as they supply a colour (blue, changing 
to mauve, and frequently white or pale blue) 
that is not common to other plants. The weather 
does not seem to affect them much, as they were 
fine during the hot weather, and, if anything, 
they have rather improved since the rains came 
on. They must have plenty of room or they will 
not last long. This year I sowed them in April in 
a hot-bed, potted them off in 3-in. pots, and 
planted them out in May. Sowing in heat is not 
absolutely necessary in all cases, but for my pur¬ 
pose it was, as I wanted them for a mixed bed, 
and they do not transplant well unless they have 
been grown in pots. The mixture just named 
consisted of a groundwork of pink Pelargoniums 


and the Lupines planted 4 ft. apart among them 
This is a very pretty mixture for a large bed 
The Lupines in good soil will grow 4 ft, high, 
and form dense bushes continually in flower. 
The dwarf variety is not more than 1 ft. high* 
has pretty foliage much divided, and small ele¬ 
gant spikes of bluish flowers. In both cases our 
own saved seeds grew very well. A pretty garden 
might be made of annuals alone, and one that 
would last much longer than Pelargoniums. 

Single Dahlias —I like these exceedingly 
well, and I hope no one will think it worth their 
while to increase their number of petals; they are 
elegant both in the flower garden and also in a 
cut state, and they may be easily and cheaply 
raised from seed. Last spring I obtained a packet 
of seeds which were sown in heat in March; the 
seedlings were duly potted on, and planted ont 
in May, and they came into flower as early as 
those raised in the usual way from cuttings or 
young offsets in spring. From my packet of seeds 
I obtained about sixty plants, and nearly all are 
distinct in shade of colour. 

Tuberous Begonias.— Planted in good 
soil, these are very showy and useful; they are 
beautiful after the Pelargoniums have become 
dilapidated. They give no trouble in winter. We 
shall take ours up when the frost comes and pack 
the tubers close together on the border of an 
orchard house, and no further attention will be 
required till the time comes to plant them again 
in spring. They might be wintered in the beds if 
frost was kept out by means of a covering of 
litter. Seedlings make useful plants the first sea¬ 
son if sown and helped on in a warm frame or 
pit. 

Chinese Pinka. -JThese are very desirable 
either for massing or planting in patches on the 
mixed bonier. I like the single forms best, but 
the double flowers are pretty; both are useful in 
a cut state. I find it best not to sow too early; 
April is quite early enough if they can be grown 
on quickly, pricking them off as soon as they are 
large enough to handle, and sheltering them in a 
close frame. 

Chrysanthemum coronarium.-This, 
though not showy, should be grown wherever 
cut flowers are much in demand. What renders 
it of value for cutting is that its blooming sea¬ 
son extends all through the summer and autumn 
months, the same plants giving many flowers 
until frost comes to spoil them. By the early 
autumn it grows into a large bush, and is covered 
with bloom at a time when so many of our sum¬ 
mer flowering plants exhibit a rather woe-begone 
aspect. The flowers suffer but little from long- 
continued or heavy rains. 

The Chimney Campanula.— What a 
wonderful family is that of the Hairbells, and 
how valuable for the decoration of our gardens. 
Perhaps the most valuable of all is what is some¬ 
times called by the above name, and botanically 
Campanula pyramidalis. In certain parts of the 
Continent we believe it is much used for the 
house; but we have never ourselves seen it better 
placed than as a border flower, forming a dense 
pyramid of its handsome star-like flowers, 6 ft 
high when well grown, and flowering on till late 
in autumn, when good things are not too plentiful. 
Oddly enough, one seldom sees it about Londoc. 
More is the pity, for there are few things so fine. 
It is easily raised from seed, and when strong 
young plants are obtained they may be planted 
three together in the mixed border. The white 
variety, well grown, is a beautiful star-like flower, 
and may be grown in the same group with the 
ordinary blue variety or kept distinct, which is 
the better way. 

Oxlips. —If “ West Country Neophyte* can 
give a botanical description of what he calls 
the “ Bardfield ” Oxlip I could tell if it is the 
same as the Jacquin which grows plentifully 
here. The three species of Oxlips are very dis¬ 
tinct in the perfect specimens, but except the 
Cowslip, Oxlips are in the habit of throwing up 
all kinds of umbels, with and without scapes- 
He is mistaken in supposing the pink Primrose 
alluded to was removed to richer soil, if any¬ 
thing, it was poorer; but I believe the two 
spots are extremely similar, and a large Horse 
Chestnut renders the shrubbery as shady m the 
wood. The Primrose, Cowslip, and Oxlip all 
abound in this neighbourhood, Deben Valley, 
Suffolk, and the sports are both curious and in¬ 
teresting. I have several times found the com¬ 
mon yellow Primrose, with a scape, but with wild 
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flowers it is most difficult to determine the 
constancy of a variety. To transplant it to a 
garden, of course, destroys the original condi¬ 
tion of growth, and makes it valueless as a wild 
specimen.—A. B. T. 

Grape Hyaolnths.— Most of the Grape 
Hyacinths are very desirable in the mixed border. 
Muscari botryoides is a well known and de¬ 
servedly favourite bulb, and has a distinctly 
dressy appearance from its little white teeth on 
its blue globose clusters. It grows about 9 in. in 
height, and is, therefore, very suitable for the 
front line of the border. The varieties M. b. palli¬ 
dum and M. b. album, are very distinct, and 
are even more beautiful ; the former has pale 
sky-blue clusters, and is at the present time one 
of the prettiest ornaments blooming in the gar¬ 
den. M. Heldreichi resembles M. botryoides, but 
is finer both by reason of its longer spike of 
flowers and from its larger size ; this is the time 
to plant. The best known, perhaps, of all th 
species is the old M. racemosum, with its dark 
purple clusters and its strong, smell of Plums. 
Its leaves are long and weak, almost lying pros¬ 
trate on the ground, whereas in M. botryoides 
and its varieties they stand boldly erect. We 
may still find M.racemosum in old cottage gar¬ 
dens, and it is seen in some few places, growing 
apparently wild, but no doubt has only escaped 
from some adjacent garden. It will hold its own 
anywhere, and, if permitted, wander all over the 
mixed border, growing like a weed and in any 



Grape Hyacinth (Muscari botryoides). 


wil. This plant has a near relative in commuta- 
tum, with bine flowers darkening by degrees 
into purple (whence its name). Quite distinct 
from any of the foregoing is the Feather 
Hyacinth (M. comosum monstrosum), growing 
1 ft. or more in height; its flowers of a beauti¬ 
ful mauve colour, bear a close resemblance to 
purple feathers, being cut into clusters of wavy 
filaments. Though comparatively speaking, this 
species is now seldom seen, it is in every way 
qualified for a place in a collection of hardy 
flowers. M. moschatum should not be omitted 
from the same collection, though it is not likely 
to be grown for its beauty. It has flowers in 
clusters, of a dirty yellow hue and very inconspi¬ 
cuous, but amply atones for its shortcomings in 
this respect by its delicious fragrance. Another 
sweet-smelling Muscari is M.luteum, the flowers 
of which fade by degrees from a dull purplish 
hue to one of a clear yellow. Though coming 
from the south of Europe, they are all perfectly 
hardy, and will grow in any position in ordinary 
garden soil, which should induce everyone to 
cultivate the different species and varieties of 
Muscari. 

8086— Cultivating Spiraeas.—w illiam 
Hearne, who enquires respecting the advisability 
of cutting off the old leaves or flower stems from 
various sorts of Spiraeas, may rest assured that 
as long as there is any vitality in the leaves, 
they are far best left on the plants ; remove the 
old flowers for the sake of appearance, but never, 
if you study the well being of plants, remove 
the leaves forcibly, as unless they drop off 
naturally, they are best left on to protect the 
crowns through the winter. Spiraeas delight in 
plenty of moisture at the root during the growing 
season. Either as pot plants or for edgings of 
beds in open air, tne dwsurf lands sre ex< :eed- 
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ingly well adapted; and the tall varieties look 
extremely well in partially shaded borders with 
Ferns and fine foliage plants. I find all the 
Spiraeas do best in a position shaded from mid¬ 
day sun.— James Groom, Gosport. 

All the species of herbaceous Spiraeas 
love moisture and rich food when growing, and 
they never afford a true idea of their beauty 
unless accorded these essentials. The flower 
stalks may be cut away as soon as the flowers 
fade, and the plants will be much benefited by 
copious waterings in dry weather, more especially 
in the case of japonica and palmata, as unless 
these make good growth, the crowns do not 
acquire sufficient substance to flower well. In 
the beginning of the winter they should be top 
dressed with 2 in. or 3 in. of good rotten manure. 
-J.C. B. 

8103.—Datura for smoking.— It is the 
Datura Stramonium that is used to relieve 
asthma. It is one of the easiest plants that can 
be grown, becoming quite a weed, springing up 
naturally year after year from self-sown seed. 
Seed of it may be procured from any large 
seedsman, and if sown in the open ground in 
March will come up freely, but as the plants 
grow large and branching they should be set out 
3 ft. apart. The leaves demand no special pre¬ 
paration ; they are to be simply dried in a cool 
airy shed, but not by any means in the sun.— 
J. C. B. 

8083.— Tiger Lilies. —To flower these well 
they require to be established two or more 
years, and they appear to need rather stronger 
food than the generality of Lilies. Perhaps the 
bulbs were not very strong, and the drying 
winds parched the light sandy soil to the extent 
that the flower-stems did not develop so robustly 
as they might have done in a more genial sea¬ 
son. The potted bulb flowered probably through 
getting more moisture at the root, and being in 
a more growing atmosphere. Give them in 
winter a thick mulch of rotten manure, and they 
will probably flower well next j’ear.—J. C. B. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 

WINDOW PLANTS FOR EXHIBITION. 

8098.—The following twelve plants will 
probably suit “ A Constant Reader ” for a col¬ 
lection for exhibition during June or July to be 
grown in a cottage window, viz., zonal Pelar¬ 
gonium and show or regal Pelargoniums, Fu¬ 
chsia (light variety), Fuchsia (dark variety, 
or one double and one single), double or 
single Petunia, Harrison’s Musk, Calceolaria, 
Cineraria, Paris Daisies, Spiraea japonica, Arum 
Lily (Calla ethiopica,) Heliotropes. These 
are all easily cultivated in windows; the 
Pelargoniums should be grown on in the 
lightest possible position during the winter 
in small pots, shifting in spring to a size 
larger. The Fuchsias may be gradually dried 
off now and stored in a cellar during 
winter, cutting back and starting again in 
March. Petunias, Calceolarias, Cinerarias, Paris 
Daisies, Calla ethiopica, and Heliotropes should 
be kept as cool as possible during the winter; in 
fact, so long as the frost is kept out they can 
hardly be too much exposed to the air, as the 
object is to have dwarf, sturdy plants in spring 
that will start readily into growth with the in¬ 
creasing solar heat; shift them into their flower¬ 
ing pots in March, and give plenty of root mois¬ 
ture from that date onwards, as large pots are 
not admissible in windows, and the daily supply 
of moisture will be their chief support; a little 
weak liquid manure at each alternate watering 
will be highly beneficial. The Musks and Spiraeas 
being deciduous may bo kept in any cool, dark 
place until they start into growth, when they 
may be set in ihe window with the others, and 
kept well supplied with moisture, or if any tem¬ 
porary glass frame is available they will make 
the best plants if ko t. on the cool ground and 
shaded from direct sunlight.—J. G., Gosport . 

- A collection of eight or nine plants to 

bloom in June and J u’y might consist of Fuchsias, 
two kinds; zonal Geraniums, three varieties; 
Paris Daisies, the white-flowered and the new’ 
yellow - flowered kinds ; blue Lobelia; Cuphaea 
platycentra, or Cigar plant, one of the most use¬ 
ful and continuous bloomers we have; shrubby 
Calceolarias, Heliotropes, and Lantanas. The 
above is a good and varied assortment of all 
the plants mentioned, flowering at the desired 


time, but if, say, eight plants are required, at least 
a dozen should be grown, as deaths and acci¬ 
dents will always occur, and it is well to have 
a sufficient number to select from. The best 
way would be to procure some nice free young 
plants early in May, putting them into pots just 
large enough to hold the roots, using some good 
free sandy soil and taking care that it has been 
kept indoors for some time previous to potting, 
so that it is of the same temperature as the 
room. As the pots get full of roots shift the 
plants, give them plenty of air in fine weather, 
avoiding draughts and placing in the open air in 
very mild balmy weather.—J. C. B. 


8111. — Window plants turning yel¬ 
low. —The plants are suffering either from 
poverty or want of water ; if they are exposed 
on a window ledge and the pots are full of roots 
they would probably want water every day, and 
sometimes twice a day, especially if in an open 
exposed situation. Although the reason has 
not been hot it lias been marked by an excessive 
amount of wind, which saps the vitality of 
tender plants when fully exposed to it and 
badly nourished. In the case of plants thus 
situated we always advise the placing of the pots 
in one a size larger, as this protects the roots 
against strong heat and drying winds, but a 
window ledge should be furnished with a box to 
fit it, in which the plants may be stood, filling 
up between them with Moss, thus reducing the 
labour of watering and guarding the roots 
against severe atmospheric fluctuations.—J.C.B 


BOSES. 

TREATMENT OF NEWLY BUDDED 
ROSES. 

Under favourable circumstances, a bud generally 
gets firmly united in about five or six weeks, and 
if the growth beyond the bud is not cut in the 
bud generally remains in a dormant condition. 
Some few buds it is impossible to keep in a dor¬ 
mant state—they will start into growth whether 
you wish it or not. In this case, when the bud 
has grown a few inches, it is better to reduce 
any wild growth from the Brier at once and 
try to make as much wood as you can from the 
pushing bud. Some buds grow and only make 
a few inches of weakly unripe wood; these are 
in great danger of being killed in winter. The 
best way is to nip out the top in the autumn 
as soon as it has grown about 6 in. This will 
cause the sap to concentrate about the rings 
of the bark, and in the ensuing spring it will 
throw out side-shoots for the formation of ahead. 
It is always best to keep the buds in a dormant 
state, and this can only be managed by allowing 
as much wild growth as possible to remain on 
the Brier until the sap gets down about the end 
of October or November. 

About the 20th of November, not earlier, all 
the wild growth of the Brier may be cut 
away, leaving only about 6 in. of wood beyond 
the bud; all side-branches may be cut in close. 
This winter-pruning of budded Briers is ne¬ 
cessary, otherwise any weight of snow lodging 
on the wild growth would break down the 
shoot and destroy the bud. Budded Briers are 
very liable to accident from wind, and often 
break at the place where the cross-cut was made 
when the bud was inserted. In consequence of 
having had so many accidents from this cause I 
have long since discontinued making the cross¬ 
cut. I now only make the long incision, and 
insert the bud with a piece of flat ivory filed 
down to a bluntish point, like a very flat lead 
pencil. Such an instrument can be easily made 
from the broken handle of an old razor. Since 
I adopted this plan I have never had an accident 
from the Brier shoot breaking near the bud. 

About the end of March all the budded Briers 
must undergo the operation of pruning; the 
portion of wood left in November, when all the 
wild spray was cut away, must now be entirely 
removed, except one bud just above the inserted 
bud ; this one wild bud must be left on the shoot 
which was worked, and this is called the sap- 
bud, its office being to draw the sap upward, 
and help the pushing of the inserted bud. When 
the sap begins to flow freely, it is directed to 
the one wild bud, which hastens the completion 
of the union where the incision was made, and 
the inserted bud, which has remained so long in 
a dormant state, breaks strongly, and soon com- 
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mences to grow in earnest. If no sap-bud was 
left, the inserted bud might not start so readily, 
and the stock, in order to get rid of its sap, 
would commence throwing out side-shoots and 
suckers from the root. When the bud does not 
start into growth after receiving the pruning and 
treatment above started, it is a sure sign that 
some growth is going on underground—pro¬ 
bably a strong sucker or two are starting from 
the Brier root. If anything of this sort is sus¬ 
pected, get the garden fork and loosen the soil a 
little, when you will probably find the enemy, 
which must be promptly removed; all side-shoots 
proceeding from the stock must also be removed. 
When the Rose has grown 3 in. or 4 in., a stick 
about 2 ft. long must be tied to the Brier in two 
places, and it must stand well above the growing 
bud; to this support the Rose must be tied, as 
the growth proceeds, with worsted, which is! 
better than bast, as it does not rot in winter, and 
allow the snow to weigh down and break the yet 
tender growth of the Rose. 

Occasionally we find a bud very obstinate, not 
starting into growth in the spring; sometimes 
it will start at midsummer, and I have seen a few 
cases every year where the bud actually refuses 
to commence growing until the following year: 
but these cases are exceptional. It is, therefore, 
unwise to cut away the sap-bud until after mid¬ 
summer ; but the points of the shoots may be 
nipped out occasionally, by way of coaxing the 
inserted bud into growth. Watch the stocks 
closely until midsummer, and rub away any wild 
growth that the Brier may make as fast as it 
appears, in order that the full flow of sap may 
be directed to the growing Rose. When the bud 
has grown 6 in. nip out the top, and sidc- 
branches will be thrown out, and a head soon 
f nrned which will bloom in autumn. H. T. 


8071.— Best hardy Rosea— We strongly 
advise you to plant Gloire de Dijon, which is 
unsurpassed for general usefulness, and is as 
hardy and vigorous as a Rose need be. From 
July onwards and far into the autumn months 
it continues to give a succession of its beautiful 
bloom, and on a wall where protected they may 
be had when most flowers are over.—J. Corn 
hill. _ 

THE COMING- WEEK’S WORK 

Extracts from a Garden Diary.—September 

11 to 16. 

Sowing a large bed of Radishes close to a south wall, 
placing pots of lilium auratum in the sun to ripen the 
bulbs after flowering; moving Azaleas under cover; 
making up failures among Endive ; nailing Apricot trees; 
syringing Azaleas for thrips with soft-soap, 6 oz. to a larj.e 
potful of water; looking after thrips on Peach trees anti 
syringing with Quassia chips and soft soap water; getting 
all Onions into loft and spreading them out thinly ; dig¬ 
ging ground for Cabbages ; earthing up some late planted 
Broccoli, Ac., giving Cucumbers a little top-dressing; 
hoeing amongst Spii^ch, Lettuce, Stocks, and Wall¬ 
flowers, also among autumn-sown Onions; potting Pinks 
and Carnations ; putting cuttings of Calceolarias into a 
cold pit; also some Hollyhock cuttings in single pots and 
placing them in heat, scarcely giving them any water, 
but leaving on a little air night and day ; planting Cab 
bage, early sorts hi rows 0 in. apart; tying up Chrysan¬ 
themums, also standard Heliotropes; gathering Irish 
Peach and Kerry Pippin Apples. 

Putting hi cuttingB of Verbena and Oazania ; also more 
Pelargonium cuttings, consisting of Mrs. Pollock, Chris¬ 
tine, and Beauty; taking off Strawberry layers for 
planting; syringing Vines from which the crop is cut for 
thrips with soft soap and Tobacco water; watering 
Spinach with guano water for grub; gathering Ribston 
Pippin Apples; taking up Garlic, also the most forward 
Lapstone Kidney Potatoes ; thinning Turnips 6 in. apart; 
removing low boughs which overhang walks; planting 
spring Cabbages, also Lettuces; pricking out Cauli¬ 
flowers under hand-glasses and close to walls, also in 
frames ; tying up scented-leaved Pelargoniums ready for 
conservatory, also Endive to blanch ; gathering Apples, 
also Bergamot and Marie Louise Pears ; turning Slush- 
room manure for another bed ; giving Celery a sprinkling 
of guano, and just enough water to w ash it in ; earthing 
up main crop of Celery for first time, also latest Celery. 

Putting Cinerarias into their flowering pots; potting 
off some plants of Humea elegans ; potting Tulips, also 
more Roman Hyacinths ; potting Narcissi ana Inter¬ 
mediate Stocks ; putting Mignonette on front shelf in 
Peach house ; shifting latest Balsams; planting Hautbois 
Strawberries; also Sweet Williams all over pleasure 
ground by the sides of woodland walks ; tying up July- 
sown Bath Cos Lettuce; syringing Violets for spider; 
gathering some Louise Bonne of Jersey Pears ; gathering 
Lobelia seed ; making pits ready for Roses and Violets ; 
top-dressing early Vine l>order; clipping Yew hedge; 
cleaning Strawberry plantation ; sowing Nemophila and 
Saponaria for baskets; potting Guernsey and Belladonna 
Lilies, also Crocuses and Snowdrops, Iris Susiana, and 
Her Majesty Narcissus; putting Carnations showing 
flower under cover ; putting Bouvardins into Primula pit 
to give them a little heat; putting a few cuttings of 
Christine Pelargonium in boxes, and placing them on 
vinery flue; netting the best Pears n Peaches; put a 
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skeleton frame over French Beans to carry nets to pro¬ 
tect them from morning frosts. 

Azaleas. — The late-blooming plants will 
now be setting their flower-buds, and should be 
no more shaded. The syringe should also be 
withheld, simply throwing a moderate amount 
of water about the floors and paths at, say, four 
o’clock, when the house should be closed, allow¬ 
ing the temperature to rise by sun-heat, which 
is at once the most genial to the plants and the 
most economical. Continue this practice until 
the flower-buds are up as large as small Camellia 
buds. Get all the plants, large and small, tied 
before they have quite completed their growth, 
and the wood becomes hardened thoroughly, as 
after this they are too stiff to regain the natural 
position of the shoots after tying. 

Hyacinths. —In potting Hyacinths and 
Narcissi, preference should be given to deep 6-in. 
pots. The soil most suitable is turfy loam, 
enriched with old cow manure, adding a liberal 
supply of sand. The soil should be pressed 
firmly in the bottoms of the pots, to prevent the 
roots from taking hold of it too soon, otherwise 
the strength of the soil will be exhausted before 
the flowering period arrives. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias. — These 
should be pricked out in seed-pans as soon as 
they are large enough to handle. The principal 
points needing attention are to keep them 
scrupulously bee from aphides, and to feed 
liberally with manure water in the spring when 
they are making active growth; they delight in 
rich open material from their first stage on¬ 
wards. For this first pricking out sift the soil, 
and add to it one fourth of fully decomposed 
manure and leaf-mould in equal parts and a 
sixth of sand. The pans used may be from 8 in. 
to 12 in. in diameter, with 1 in. of crocks in the 
bottom, and a little fibrous material over to keep 
the loose soil out of the drainage; on this put 
the prepared soil, pressing it moderately, but 
not too close, filling up the pans to within 1 in. 
of the top; put in the plants about 1£ in. apart 
and sprinkle overhead when each pan is filled. 
Calceolarias are moisture-loving plants, and 
must never be allowed to get dry at the roots or 
be subjected to an over dry atmosphere. Keep 
them near the roof of the pit or house in which 
they are placed during the autumn; when they 
require more room they must be potted off 
singly. 

Solanums ’that were planted out-of-doors 
in spring in a warm, suliny position, should now 
be lifted and potted, as it is necessary to get 
them established before the season gets too far 
advanced, or the berries will not colour so well, 
neither will the plants retain their foliage satis¬ 
factorily until the spring. Soil in which Cucum¬ 
bers have been grown will answer the purpose 
just as well as new loam. It will require sand 
enough added to it to keep it from getting im¬ 
pervious to the liberal quantities of water which 
these Hoianums need. Put 1£ in. of crocks in the 
bottom of each pot, with a little half-decomposed 
leaf-mould on the top; pot them moderately 
firm, and do not fill the pots too full. The day 
before lifting the.plants must be well soaked 
with water, which will prevent their roots from 
being so much broken in removal; take them 
up with a fork carefully. It will be necesssary 
to shake a good deal of the soil from them to 
admit of their going into convenient sized pots. 
As soon as they are potted they must be 
thoroughly soaked so as to make the soil quite 
moist. If a pit or frame can be spared so as to 
keep them close with little air admitted, and 
shaded from the sun until they have got esta¬ 
blished, that will be a suitable place for them. 
If they cannot he so treated, they must be placed 
at the north side of a wall or close edge, so as to 
prevent the sun from shining upon them for 
three weeks, by which time they will have made 
new roots sufficient to support them. During this 
time sprinkle with water overhead every even¬ 
ing whilst the weather is dry. Examine closely 
in order to see that no aphides infest the leaves, 
for if only a few of these exist they will increase 
apace when taken indoors. If it be desirable 
that a portion of the stock should have their 
berries coloured early, they oug lit to be placed 
in a little heat; about 50° in the night will soon 
give them their orange tint. The remainder 
under ordinary greenhouse warmth will form a 
succession. If managed in this way these most 
useful decorative plants can be had in better con¬ 
dition than by any other method. Nothing will 
bear confinement in a room better, or will be 


more suitable for the purpose when the berries 
are ripe. 

Housing plants.— In the cooler portions 
of the kingdom it is not safe to leave hard- 
wooded plants out much longer without there 
exists some temporary moveable protection, such 
as a canvas covering on rollers, resting on a 
light wooden framework, than which no more 
useful appliance exists in a garden, as not only 
can it be used to keep the plants from drenching 
rains during the summer, but they will be safe 
for some weeks yet by running the cover down 
over them in the evenings when there is an 
appearance of frost. Where there is not some 
appliance of this sort they should be got in at 
once, previous to which the house ought to have 
had a thorough cleaning. Every plant liable 
to the attacks of mildew should be examined 
before being taken in, and where any trace of 
the parasite is found dust freely with sulphur, 
for not only can the presence of the mould be 
much easier detected now than when the plants 
are arranged, but the chances of its affecting 
others that are free from it are avoided. 

Flower Garden. 

By way of riving some assistance to the pro¬ 
longation of the beauty of bedding plants, let 
dead and decaying flowers and foliage be kept 
pinched off, and the outlines and groundwork of 
the various designs should be scrupulously pre¬ 
served by pinching or pegging, as may be neces¬ 
sary; all the surroundings, too, such as turf, 
Box edgings, paths, walks, &c., should be kept 
neat and trim. We may soon expect high 
winds, and therefore all tall-growing plants 
should be securely staked and climbers tied in. 
Remove suckers and straggling shoots from 
Roses, and see that standards are also securely 
staked. Any recently budded plants should be 
examined, and those buds that have fairly started 
into growth may have the ligatures moved. The 
propagation of the various kinds of soft-wooded 
and tender bedding plants ought now to be com¬ 
pleted, in order that they may have time to get 
well established in their pots before cold, damp 
weather sets in. 

Phloxes and Pentatemons.-If is a 

good time to put in cuttings of the last-named; 
the small succulent shoots are the best. They 
should be inserted in small pots, and they will 
strike roots in a few weeks if placed in hand- 
lights or in a cold frame behind a north wall 
The flower spikes should be fastened to sticks a- 
the first blooms open. They will be found to bv 
very useful in a cut state. Cuttings of Phloxes 
may also be put in and managed in the same 
manner. As those in pots go out of bloom the 
stems should be cut over at once, and the pots 
placed out-of-doors on a hard bottom. 

Dahlias. —At this, the height of the bloom¬ 
ing season, the cultivator will be daily amongst 
his plants. These will now be of large size, and 
if the blooms have been thinned out, lateral 
growths will continue to be formed, and must 
be pinched out with the finger and thumb. It is 
bad management to liave an over large propor¬ 
tion of leaves to that of flowers, which the re¬ 
moval of the lateral growths tends to improve. 
Exhibitors must select the best flowers and 
shade them by drawing their stems through a dit 
in a board about 9 iu. square ; a 7-in. pot with 
a bit of potsherd placed over the hole answers* 
well as a shade. 
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of-doors they will soon become established. 
They may be either put into boxes or pots, 
whichever the cultivator prefers. Plants in beds 
intended to bloom well in October should now be 
surface-dressed; all the flowers ought to be re¬ 
moved and the growths pegged down close to 
the ground. Sow seeds to produce plants that 
will flower from the end of the month of April 
all through the season. Seeds may also be saved 
by gathering the pods and drying them in an 
aiiy room. 

Auriculas.— Old plants of these should 
have been established in their blooming pots 
before this month ; still, if they have not been 
potted it will be desirable to do so rather than 
to allow them to remain in the same pots another 
season. Offsets that were put into small pots, 
five or six in a pot, must now be potted off singly 
if they are well rooted. Plants that are throw¬ 
ing up trusses must have the flower-buds pinched 
out before they open; autumn trusses exhaust 
the plants if the flowers be allowed to expand. 
Green fly must be destroyed by fumigating, 
brushing them ofE, or dusting with fine, dry 
Tobacco powder. All offsets that have formed 
roots should be carefully removed from the 
parent plant with a sharp knife, and be potted 
in light soil with a little sand placed at the base 
of the offsets. 

Tulips.—The ground for these should be 
prepared this month. Trench it 2 ft. deep at 
least, and mix some rotted manure with the soil. 
Prepare some fibrous turfy loam, place 3 iD. or 
4 in. of it on the surface of the beds, and in this 
the bulbs should be planted. Place some sharp 
river sand round each root at planting time, 
which should be in November. 

Pinks. —If the ground be ready for these 
they may be planted out at once. The soil 
should be in good order, from being turned 
over several times. If this has not been done, 
better delay the planting a few weeks. It is a 
good plan to place some decayed turfy loam on 
the surface of the beds before putting out the 
plants. 

Succulent plants.— Offsets of many 
kinds of succulents can now be had in quantity. 
All the Sempervivums strike root readily in a 
cold pit, and in any kind of soil, if not over- 
watered; a good watering when the cuttings are 
put in is about all that is required till they have 
rooted. The commoner varieties, such as S. 
calcareum and S. montanum, root and winter 
well on a south border; but till they are rooted 
and established in the ground they should be 
netted over, or birds pull them up in their search 
for insects. The offsets of Echeverias should be 
afforded the protection of glass where practic¬ 
able, otherwise they winter tolerably well at the 
foot of a south wall, particularly if planted on 
an incline to throw off the rain, which is more 
fatal to them than frost. Hednms, Saxifrages, 
and all other hardy dwarf carpeting plants can 
lie increased to any amount by division, an 
operation which may be done at any time. 
These latter are all good plants for winter 
bedding. 

Spring flowers.— Continue to plant out 
into nursery beds any kinds of spring flowering 
plants that need more space, such as rooted 
cuttings of Pansies, Aubrietias, &c., and seed¬ 
lings of Silene, Saponaria, and Myosotis. Keep 
them moist and free from weeds, so as to en¬ 
courage them to make dwarf bushy plants by 
the time the beds are cleared for their reception 
in November. 

Trees and shrubs. —Pruning of ever¬ 
greens must now be pushed on ; Laurel hedges 
or banks clothed with them should have all the 
strong shoots cut out with a knife, an operation 
which will let the sun and air in to ripen the 
medium growths that are retained. Sweet Bays, 
Laurustinus, and similar shrubs are all benefited 
by summer pruning, for if left to run up un¬ 
checked the strongest leading shoots take more 
than their share of nourishment, and the lower 
shoots get weak and exhausted. 

Fruit. 

Vines. —Lady Downes, Alicantes, and Black 
Morocco, will now require more air, and if they 
have been helped forward by judicious firing 
through the spring the night temperature may be 
reduced ; but gentle fires to keep the pipes warm 
through the day will be of great, service to the 
ripening wood. These may also be divested of 
some of the strongest lateraJ^to plump up- the 
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back buds from which next year’s breaks are to 
be obtained, but anything approaching exposure 
of the bunches to the direct action of the sun 
should be guarded against, as black Grapes 
always colour best, and lay on the finest bloom 
under a good canopy of healthy foliage. Gros 
Colmar requires a longer growing period than 
any other Grape, and on this account it should 
always have the run of internal borders, either 
by itselE or in a mid-season house, where it can 
hang for some time after the other kinds are 
cut. To have it in the best possible condition for 
eating, it should be kept rather warm on the 
Vines some six weeks after the leaves fall to 
get rid of the earthy flavour, when its removal 
to a warm Grape room will still further improve 
it; and although it is never a rich Grape, it 
will be found a most valuable acquisition to the 
dessert in the month of March. 

Melons. —Late Melons should now be set 
and swelling away freely. Maintain a night tem¬ 
perature of 70°, cover up with mats to economise 
fire, and see that bottom-heat does not fall much 
below 90°. Keep the laterals closely stopped, but 
preserve all the old leaves from the base of the stem 
upwards, and elevate the fruit well up to warmth 
and light. As days decrease in length atmospheric 
moisture must be reduced, and direct syringing, 
providing the foliage can be kept clean, may be 
discontinued. Watch closely for canker, apply 
the usual remedy—quicklime or charcoal—and 
if possible prevent its appearance by maintain¬ 
ing a circulation of dry, warm air over the sur¬ 
face of the bed. 

Strawberries. — These plants in pots 
always make rapid growth through the month of 
September. All at once the pots become full of 
roots, and the crowns develop rapidly, so much 
so that there exists sometimes a doubt as to 
whether they will ripen properly. Where gentle 
stimulants have been used they must be discon¬ 
tinued. Watering must be more carefully per¬ 
formed early in the day in order to admit of the 
balls and surrounding surfaces becoming dry 
before nightfall. As the plants increase in size 
they will require more room; they must also be 
kept free from weeds and runners, and to pre¬ 
vent the ingress of worms the pots must be 
elevated on dwarf walls, planks, or shutters. If 
not already done, make, good plantings of 
runners in well prepared ground along the mar¬ 
gins of walks for giving next year supplies of 
plants for potting and planting. When planted 
in single lines for giving stock they need not be 
more than 1 ft. apart, and earliness, being an 
important item, the site selected should be a 
warm one, and in near proximity to a good 
supply of water. 

Hardy fruit. —Apricots and Peaches should 
be kept closely tied or nailed in, and all sub- 
laterals removed as produced. Some few kinds 
of Apples and Pears are ready to gather; early 
kinds are very tender fleshed, and require the 
greatest care in gathering, as the least bruise 
soon develops into full decay. For the same 
reason they should be stored on the fruit room 
shelves in single layers only. Above all see that 
none are gathered prematurely, or they will not 
ripen, but shrivel, or be sticky and hard. Note 
should now be taken of all trees that are grow¬ 
ing too vigorously, and which will require root 
pruning, also of any that require assistance to 
increase root action by the addition of new soil 
and top-dressings, and also of all new planting 
and plants required for the same, so as to have 
all in readiness for planting next month—Octo¬ 
ber being the best planting season for all kinds 
of hardy fruits. 

Vegetables. 

Potatoes. —The lifting of the Potato crop 
is now by far the most pressing operation, and, 
except in very late districts, even the latest, 
varieties may now be stored. Precautionary 
measures should be taken to guard against the 
disease by having the Potatoes thoroughly dry 
before storing, and by laying them as thin as 
circumstances admit of in sheds, cellars, or pits. 
They should be looked over a week or ten days 
after storing, and if no disease is by that time 
apparent their immunity from it may then be 
safely predicted; but if, on the other hand, the 
disease be present, then examination of the 
stores, in order to remove affected tubers, will 
be necessary every few days, or the whole stock 
will quickly succumb; a sprinkling of quicklime 
amongst them sometimes tends to arrest the 
disease. 


Onions should now be pulled up and left 
for a few days on the ground to dry, and then 
tied in bunches and hung in airy sheds, or else 
be laid thinly on floors in similar positions. 
Those recently sown, together with Lettuces, 
Endive, Carrots, Turnips, and Spinach will need 
thinning out, and the soil kept well stirred to 
promote growth and destroy weeds. 

Ou cumbers. —Another good sowing of 
Telegraph made now will produce plants from 
which fruit may be cut from Christmas onwards 
—a period through which Cucumbers are not 
always plentiful. Assuming that low compact 
but light pits are at command, thoroughly clean 
and properly heated, one of the main points in 
winter culture is the production of a firm, steady 
growth from the seed pot up to the time the 
fruit is fit to cut, and as dry fire-heat is sure to 
bring forward a colony of insects, this element 
should be dispensed with as much as possible by 
growing all the plants in pots plunged in a bot¬ 
tom-heat of 90°, 'which may be obtained from 
fermenting Oak leaves. The pots should be well 
drained, and a light rich soil, consisting of turf, 
peat, and old lime rubble, will grow Cucumbers 
quite strong enough for the present. 

Cabbages. —A. good piece of ground, upon 
which to plant early Cabbages, should now be 
dug over. Those sown in July will, by this time, 
be large enough to plant out. It is best at this 
season to plant on soils that have been manured 
well for some previous crop. Ground where 
Onions have been grown, and which by this time 
will be cleared, will, if simply dug over, answer 
all purposes. Small-growing sorts, such as the 
Cocoa-nut, may be put in 9 in. apart, in the rows 
with intervals of 2 ft. between the rows. In 
the spring, as soon as they are at all fit for use, 
every other one can be taken out, leaving the 
remainder to develop more fully. Larger kinds, 
like Enfield Market, should be put in 1 ft. apart 
in the rows, in like manner taking out in the 
spring every alternate Cabbage; these larger 
growers should also have 2 ft. between the rows. 
When putting them out use a little soot and 
lime to each plant, which will have the effect of 
keeping away slugs. Whatever size the plants 
are they should be planted so that the bottom 
leaves will be on a level with the surface ; this 
does away with the necessity for making the 
ridges too high in hoeing up. If the land is 
moderately dry it is a good plan to make with 
the hoe shallow trenches, 5 in. or 6 in. deep, 

I planting in the bottom of these. The advantage 
of thi9 is that a portion of the soil in the so- 
formed intervening ridges can be drawn to sup¬ 
port the plants before winter, and the remainder, 
thus a little elevated, acts as a protection from 
frosty winds, and in the spring can be put to the 
plants, still leaving them nearly on a level with 
the surface, thus enabling the whole of the 
roots to receive fuller benefit from rain than if 
placed on a high ridge that throws off the water. 
When the space intended for the principal crop 
is filled, it is advisable to prepare a small cor¬ 
ner in which to put some plants for a reserve ; 
these may be pricked out about 6 in. apart, and 
will come in for filling up any gaps that may 
occur through the effects of a severe winter. 

Cauliflowers that were sown in the middle 
of last month will now be ready to prick out, 
and those intended for early use next spring, 
and which are to be protected during the winter 
by hand-lights, ought to be pricked out in them 
at once. Double or even treble the number of 
plants intended to stand may be planted in them 
and drawn out as growth progresses, and trans¬ 
planted in other favourable positions as soon as 
the severity of the winter is past. Of course, 
the covers of the hand-lights will not be required 
for use till there is danger of injury from frost. 

A batch may also be pricked out at the lx>ttom 
of a south wall and left to stand the winter in 
that position. 

Lettuces. —Make a last sowing in the open 
air of Lettuces. The Tom Thumb is a beautiful 
little Cabbage Lettuce for sowing now for frame¬ 
work by-and-by. It is very hardy, occupies but 
little space, and turns in rapidly. The Brown 
Cos should also be sown now for spring planting. 

A last sowing of Endive may also be made now 
on a dry warm border. 

Tomatoes and Beans.— Keep the growth 
of Tomatoes well thinned out, oven to the cut¬ 
ting away of a portion of the foliage if it over¬ 
laps the fruit. The late bunches of fruit will be 
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materially hastened towards maturity by remov¬ 
ing the other bunches as soon as they have 
coloured; moreover, the fruit keeps longer for 
being cut at so early a stage. French Beans 
in frames should have abundant supplies of 
water, and the lights should remain off till the 
night temperature recedes to 45°. 


FRUIT. 

KENTISH CHERRIES. 

Orchards. —There are some of these near 
Maidstone, but they are becoming few and far 
between. The trees are planted at first upon cul¬ 
tivated ground, having between them Hops or 
fruit bushes, which are taken out after a few 
years, and Grass seeds are sown. The Cherry 
trees are set at a distance of 27 ft. to 38 ft. 
apart, which would give from forty to sixty 
trees per acre. In some cases the landlord finds 
the standard trees, and the tenant pays for the 
labour and finds the bushes, which soon come 
into bearing. The rent of Cherry orchards is 
about ,£8 per acre upon an average. Good 
managers never mow Grass under Cherry trees, 
but feed it with fatting sheep, and manure it 
with from twenty to thirty loads of London 
manure per acre. Cherries arc “worked"on the 
“ Gaskin ” or wild Cherry stock, which is found 
in abundance in the woods. This wood is harder 
than that of the “ Honey Red,” and not so liable 
to gum. Pruning is done tenderly and carefully 
for the first two or three years ; after that very 
little is requisite. A larger grower writes, “ I am 
very reluctant to prune Cherry trees after the 
first year or two.” 

Varieties. —The chief sorts cultivated are 
the Adams’ Crown Heart, the earliest sort, allied 
to the White Heart, but a better bearer; the 
Black Heart, a very old standard Cherry, the 
Elton, the Black Eagle, also an early sort; the 
May Duke, Turkey Heart, Frogmore, Early 
Bigarreau, Waterloo, also early; the Early Pur¬ 
ple Gean, Bigarreau, a large, firm-fleshed, some¬ 
what late and most saleable Cherry; the Morello, 
used for making Cherry brandy; the Kentish 
and the Flemish, both of which are admirable 
for cooking and bottling, having a fine sub-acid 
flavour, and a brilliant colour. Mr. Darwin re¬ 
marked upon the first-named of these Cherries 
that “ the stone adheres so firmly to the foot¬ 
stalk that it could be drawn out of the flesh; 
and this renders the fruit well fitted for drying.” 
Nothing, it must be added, can be more grateful 
to convalescent patients than the flavour of dried 
Kentish Cherries. Mr. Webb, in his paper 
on “ Fruit Cultivation,” remarks, “ It is odd that, 
although our gTeat propagators have of late 
years added so many excellent and useful varie¬ 
ties to the stock of Apples, Pears, and Plums, 
yet to Cherries we have had but few addi¬ 
tions.” 

Picking is principally done by women, 
who mount the tall ladders with agility, and 
get from 9d. to Is. 3d. per sieve, containing 
each about 48 lb. of fruit. A large proportion 
of the Cherries are sold upon the trees by 
public or private sale in June and July to fruit- 
buyers, who take all risks and further expenses 
upon themselves. Mr. Webb gives a table of 
prices made at sales by auction by certain well- 
known orchards. For instance, he states that 
one large orchard of 88 acres averaged 
.£19 19s. 6d. per acre for fourteen years; another of 
3 acres, has made £37 4s. per acre for tliirteen 
3 ears. From trustworthy information from 
another source as to seven typical orchards, it 
is shown that the fruit growing upon one of 
these realised by auction £27 14s. per acre in 

1874, £24 per acre in 1875, and £11 2s. per 
acre in 1876 ; giving an average of £30 18s. 8d. 
per acre for the three years. In another case 
£43 per acre was obtained in 1874, £33 10s. in 

1875, and £32 8s. in 1876; showing an average 
of £36 6s. per acre for three years. This, it 
must be remembered, is for the produce, clear 
of all expenses of picking, packing, carriage, 
and commission. The expenses up to the time 
of sale for rent, tithe, ordinary and extraordinary 
—for all fruit land pays an extraordinary tithe 
charge, varying from 6s. to 8s. per acre, 
in addition to the usual charge,—rates, manur¬ 
ing, maintenance, pruning, amount to from 
£13 to £16 per acre, from which must be de¬ 
ducted the value of the Grass under the trees. 
For the last twenty-nine years the average price 
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made in London for Cherries grown in Kent 
has been about 8s. 6d. per sieve. Deducting an 
average cost of 2s. 8d. per sieve from this price 
for all expenses after the fruit is grown, a bal¬ 
ance of 5s. lOd. per sieve is shown. The highest 
prices made for Cherries during the period 
alluded to were in 1876 and 1879, and the lowest 
in 1875. And it is curious to note that, in spite 
of foreign competition, the average price per 
annum obtained for Kentish Cherries during the 
last ten years is nearly Is. per sieve higher than 
the average of the preceding decade. All Cherries, 
except the Flemish, Kentish, and Morello 
Cherries, which arc used for tarts, preserves, 
and liqueurs, are bought by fruiterers and 
costermongers for retailing and hawking for 
eating purposes, as they do not make good jam. 
—C. W n ITEH EA D, in Ilmjal A gricnltural Society's 
Journal. 


Beet Strawberries for light soils 

We often hear of the prolificacy of a certain 
variety in a given district or place, and of its 
being a good outdoor or forcing Strawberry as 
the case may be, while not many miles off the 
same variety may be considered but a very poor 
one, and almost worthless for either pot or out¬ 
door culture, though in many cases the runners 
or plants may have been obtained from the same 
stock. This disparity may arise from various 
causes, but principally through the soils being 
different. Yet by making a careful selection a 
number of good and productive varieties may be 
chosen in accordance with the character of the 
soil at command. The following I have always 
found to be free and productive on light friable 
soils, and they are named in the order in which 
they ripen, viz., Black Prince, small, but still 
one of the earliest ; Pioneer, a good market 
variety, Keen’s Seedling, and Vicomtesse Hari- 
cart de Thury; this last, when potted for forcing, 
requires to be kept to one crow'n by removing 
all side growths, otherwise the latter greatly in¬ 
terfere with the full development and matura¬ 
tion of the former; President, Sir J. Paxton, 
Unser Fritz, Mr. Kadclyffe, a finely flavored 
variety ; and Helene Gloede may also be added. 
The last named produces finely flavoured fruit, 
but, unfortunately, the plant is very subject to 
red spider both outdoor and under glass. Mr. 
Radclyffe succeeds better than the British Queen 
on light soil, and is the nearest approach we 
have to that much esteemed variety in flavour. 
It is well understood that all Strawberries suc¬ 
ceed best on a good holding and moderately rich 
soil, but where this is not at command the above 
mentioned varieties will be found, as I have 
said, most serviceable and prolilic.—R. G. 

Keeping Red Currants.— Although it 
is generally recommended to have these on north 
walls for late use, I prefer having them in 
bushes in the open. During the last three 
seasons I have tried them both ways, on 
north walls and in open bushes, and I find the 
fruit keeps much the best on the latter; on walls 
they get so dirty and covered with cobwebs, that 
they become almost unfit for use. Not so on 
open bushes ; on these they keep perfectly, and 
remain fresh and bright in colour till the end of 
September. Ours are the old Dutch Red. For 
late use I know of no variety to surpass La Vcr- 
saillaise and llaby Castle, although they are not 
so sweet as some others, but for this their large 
size more than compensates. I do not wish it to 
be understood that I condemn north walls for 
Currants ; quite the reverse; as anyone who has 
a north wall, and has ever so small a space on it 
to spare, should plant a Red Currant there. My 
object is to tell those who may not have a wail 
that they may have equally good late Currants 
on bushes in the open. In a season like the past, 
when bush fruit was a very large crop, it is use¬ 
ful to be able to keep a portion for late use. We 
have some Currants and Gooseberries planted in 
an open piece of ground for this purpose; just 
as the birds begin to eat them we run some wire 
netting round them. It is 27 in. wide, and it is 
kept upright by means of iron supports, and the 
top is covered with fish-net, fastened to the wire. 
In this way we can gather the fruit without 
taking off the net, and the net does not rot as it 
does when on the ground.—J. C. 

Stone’s or Loddington Apple.— This 
has been grown on the farm adjoining our gar¬ 
den for many years. According to my oldest 
men, it used to be called Mapson’s Seedling; 
afterwards it became known in London markets 


as Stone’s Apple, a tenant of that name being 
the only grower of it for years, until the farm 
was let to one of the Messrs. Skinner. Our 
workmen have nearly all got a tree of it in their 
gardens, and they never remember it failing to 
bear a crop.—J. G., Maidstone. 

8003 — Strawberries eaten off.— Slice 
are the offenders, they collect, the berries for the 
sake of the seeds, taking them both in a ripe 
and green condition. It is wonderful the amount 
of damage a pair of mice will work in a Straw- 
berry bed if allowed to have their own way, and 
strange to say they prefer the Strawberry .seeds 
to almost any other kind of food. Beetles cat 
Strawberries, too, but only the pulp and they do 
not carry them aw T ay. Some years ago we suffered 
badly here from the attacks of mice, they found 
their way into the frames and for some time 
they completely baffled us, as they would neither 
take poison nor go into the traps, and every 
morning numbers of berries were found eaten 
off. Finding that ordinary" means would not rid 
us of the enemy we bethought ourselves of our 
friends the cats, and the weather happening tn 
be mild we threw open the frames at night and 
strewed about amongst the plants some small 
pieces of herring. In the course of two or three 
days the mice disappeared, being either driven 
away or caught, and from that time we never 
had any difficulty in preserving our fruit agaimt 
the attacks of these troublesome little animal-. 
In thickly populated districts 1 should hesitai « 
to adopt such a course, as the remedy might 
prove worse than the disease, but in rural di- 
tricts Strawberries, Crocuses, and many ha-y 
plants which suffer from the attacks of mice 
may be easily preserved in this manner. Mary 
object to the presence of cats in the gardenia, 
account of the damage they are likely to cans-. 
Well, all I can say is that both our cats and 
some of our neighbours’ have the run of the 
place both out-of-doors and under glass, and I 
can safely assert that in the course of ten y®fc 
they have not done one shilling’s worth 
damage.— J. Corniiill. 

8t)99.— Currant Bushes.— “M. E. B.'*“ 
Cun ant. bushes are probably starved at the u-r. 
Get some good rotten manure and carefully re¬ 
move the soil from the roots with a fork, tie r. 
put in a good dressing and return the soil, trebl¬ 
ing it down firm ; as soon as the leaves drop 
a good time for the operation. Thin out tie 
old wood, and next year, as soon as the foliase- 
is expanded, get \ lb. soft soap and a pail d 
warm water and work it up into a mixture re¬ 
sembling soap-suds. JSyringe the trees with th 
so as to thoroughly wet the leaves on both rides, 
repeating it again after the lapse of a week, and 
1 feel sure you will have clean trees and plenty 
of fruit.—J. G., Hants. 

8095 —Fruit trees not bearing.—ta 
is no fear of fruit trees losing their fertility 
through age so long as they make htrilily 
growth, for, except when very large fruits are 
desired, old trees are preferable to young ones. 
I would advise “ Subscriber” to remove all super¬ 
fluous shoots at once, so that the wood for next 
year’s crop may get the full benefit of sun and 
air, and be thoroughly ripened. After the lea'®: 
have dropped, give a good coating of rotten] 
manure over the roots, as the winters’ rains will 
wash the nutriment down to the roots, and th« 
fruit buds will be greatly invigorated in spring;] 
for they frequently fail to set through weak*I 
ness.— James Groom, Hants. 

8108. — Treatment of Hamburgh 
Grapes. —The temperature which prevails at 
this time of year is generally sufficiently high to 
colour and ripen off Hamburgh Grapes without 
the aid of artificial heat, as if the house is a lean* 
to in a sunny aspect the Grapes should be well 
ripe by the beginning or middle of October at 
the latest. Home growers make an invarialls 
practice of making a little fire in the afternoon* 
closing the house for the night about six in fhl 
evening, and I have more than once entered 
Grape houses in August and September wbit 
this treatment had been pursued, but when tin 
ventilators would have been better open tbs 
whole night through. We have always etw 
deavoured to regulate the amount of air admitwc 
by the temperature prevailing in the open thJ 
on sunny days, but when the air is keen wid 
cold nights, the house should be closed abod 
three or four o'clock in the afternoon as thee I 
large amount of warmth may be stored up froa 
which the Vines will derive benefit during d* 
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night. When, on the contrary, the days arc very 
hot, with calm, balmy, or even cool nights, no 
advantage is gained by closing, blit the reverse, 
asthe moisture-laden refreshing air re-in vigorates 
the foliage and keeps it in a healthy active state. 
-J. C. B. 


HARDY FERNERIES. 

The annexed is an illustration of a hardy 
fernery in Danesbury Park, Welwyn. It is 
formed on a sloping bank on a rather dee]) dell¬ 
like valley, overhung with trees and Ivy, in the 
shade of which the Ferns seem to delight. This 
charming spot has been further enhanced in 
appearance by some carefully executed artificial 
rockwork. As regards the planting, the various 
genera are arranged in distinct and well-defined 
groups, and each group is assigned a position 
and provided with soil adapted to its require¬ 
ments ; therefore, all have an equal chance of 
becoming well developed. “ Ah,” says some one, 
“ but these Ferns are indigenous, and therefore 


plants as the various varieties of the evergreen 
Blechnums, which delight in a close, damp at¬ 
mosphere, and the tender forms of Aspleniura. 
Osmunda rcgalis, which thrives amazingly, is 
allotted a somewhat low, swampy position, 
which is, however, free from stagnant moisture. 

The soil used for these Royal Ferns is a mix¬ 
ture of good loam and fibrous, peat. The better 
deciduous kinds of Polypodium, such as P. Phe- 
gopteris and P. Dryopteris, are also afforded 
sheltered positions, and in quiet nooks may be 
found charming groups of such things as Allo- 
sorus crispus, the Parsley Fern, and Cyst opt eris 
fragilis, a most delicate and graceful Fern. The 
noble Lastrea Filix-Mas and its varieties occupy 
the bolder and more exposed positions in com¬ 
pany with fine colonies of the evergreen kinds, 
comprising some unique varieties of the Poly- 
stichums, Scolopendriums, Polypodiums, &c. A 
plentiful supply of water is available for use 
when requisite, and by means of a hose attached 
to a hydrant abundant soakings of water can be 


Bulbs may yet be added to the list. Of bulbs 
to flower freely in autumn there is a scarcity, 
but to come in after the new year and onwards 
there are plenty. One of the best for November, 
December, and January, is the Roman Hyacinth. 
Until January wc have been more successful 
with this than any other. It may either be grown 
to make a display in pots for cuttings. Five 
bulbs in a 6 in. pot make a pretty display, or 
they may be placed singly in 3-in. pots, and 
for cutt ing only quantities of them may be grown 
together in boxes. There is no difficulty in get¬ 
ting them into flower, and every one, no matter 
how inexperienced, may succeed in their culture. 
Other early Hyacinths, which may be had at 
Christmas by a little more attention, are Grand 
Vainqueur, Pelissier, Mdme. Talleyrand, Grand 
Vedette, Bouquet Tend re. Panorama, and La 
Tour d’Auvergne. Some of these are bright in 
colour, but some might probably be grown more 
for scent than show, and one or two varieties of 
the scarlet Tulips may be grown for their bright- 



do not require any cultural care; simply stick 
them in the ground, give them one heavy water¬ 
ing, and then let them take care of themselves/' 
Yes; that it how many hardy plants are treated, 
but not at Danesbury. 

It should be remembered that the condi¬ 
tions under which such plants are placed are 
more or less artificial. Ferns in their natural 
state have, as a rule, both soil and locality 
exactly suited to their requirements; further¬ 
more, the soil is yearly enriched by the decaying 
foliage of surrounding trees, which foliage, 
moreover, forms an invaluable protection to 
them in winter: therefore, in order to ensure 
the best results in hardy Fern culture as well 
as in that of other hardy plants when under 
cultivation, care must be bestowed on them. In 
arranging a fernery, study thoroughly before¬ 
hand the habits and requirements of all the spe¬ 
cies, and allot each such a position as is most 
likely to produce the best results. At Danesbury 
the most sheltered, moist spo$ is given to such 
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given during long continued drought—a matter 
of much importance as regards the welfare of 
the plants, a contingency that should, where 
practicable, be always provided for, seeing that 
moisture is such an essential element as regards 
the well-being of all Ferns. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


WINTER FLOWERING PLANTS. 

From the beginning of October until the end of 
J anuary is the period when we most need a supply 
of flowers, and those who grow and require quan¬ 
tities of them during that time, will admit that 
this is the worst part of the whole year to keep 
up a constant, varied, and choice stock. It is lat e 
in the season now to speak of the general culti¬ 
vation of anything likely to produce a display 
this winter, but much may yet be done with many 
things partly grown, and where these are deficient 
a good quantity of 


ness, and in this respect no kind is superior to 
the Due Van Thol class. As regards Narcissi, 
their odour is their principal recommendation 
and the Double Roman and the Paper White are 
easily managed, very early sorts. Crocuses we 
have never been able to get in bloom before the 
days began to lengthen ; indeed, their culture 
for early winter decoration need not be attempted. 
Those bulbs which have been named for early 
flowering should be procured at once and potted ; 
a mixture of loam and leaf-soil or half-decayed 
manure is suitable for all kinds of bulbs. It is 
necessary that they should be placed in the 
dark some weeks before forcing. When placed 
under a thick covering of ashes, Cocoa-nut fibre, 
or sawdust, they soon show signs of growth. 
In bringing them on to bloom they should 
have a position near the light and a temperature 
about 60°. 

Chrysanthemums are always useful late 
in autumn and early in winter. They are easily 
propagated in spring, and are sure bloomers in 
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autumn. A few good sorts which would flower 
freely in January, February, and March would 
be great acquisitions. Some are kept dwarf and 
busny, and others are allowed to run up long 
and lanky. Of the two the dwarfs are the most 
useful, and the only kinds we grow now. At 
present all Chrysanthemum pots will be well 
filled with roots, and the bloom buds just show¬ 
ing. They should occupy the most sunny posi¬ 
tion obtainable, as it is of the utmost importance 
that the wood should be well developed and 
hard, and great care should be taken that they 
never suffer from want of water at the root. 
Manure water may now be freely given. The 
middle of October or later is early enough to re¬ 
move them from the open air under cover, and 
the house in which they are placed should be 
cool and unshaded. By many they are considered 
not ornamental enough to be put in the green¬ 
house or conservatory before they begin to 
bloom, and until then a cool Peach house or 
similar place will suit them. Some of our Chry¬ 
santhemums are placed in a slightly heated 
house, and others in a house in which there is 
no heat, and by means of the two places we 
always manage to have blooms from the begin¬ 
ning of November until a little way in January. 
When in flower they are always kept very 
moist at the root, but the atmosphere, espe¬ 
cially where there is no heat, is always kept 
as dry as possible, as the flowers suffer from 
damp, especially those of the Japanese kinds. 
February is the month when most of the Chrysan¬ 
themum cuttings are put in, but tops rooted in 
July, and grown on in 3-in. or 4-in. pots, make 
pretty little plants for Christmas blooming; in 
tact, for small vases or dwarf edging plants 
they are much more useful than the others. 

Salvias are another grand class of winter 
flowering plants. They are as easily rooted, grown, 
and bloomed as Chrysanthemums, and are just 
the plants for those who have no great amount 
of heat at command in winter. They grow quickly, 
and bear stopping freely. They also speedily fill 
their pots with roots, and where large plants are 
wanted plenty of pot room must be given ; 8-in. 
pots are the largest we use, and we have small 
plants furnished with three or four flowering 
shoots in 2A-in. pots. It is from the point of 
each shoot that the bloom comes, and the more 
points produced by frequent stopping the better 
Stopping may be practised until September, and 
the points taken off may be rooted until then. 
They like a rich soil. In summer they may be 
grown out-of-doors, and about this time they 
should be placed in a cool house or frame well 
exposed to the sun. Here the shoots will 
lengthen, and from November onwards abun¬ 
dance of flowers will be produced. Further on 
when plants show signs of becoming exhausted 
they may be placed in a little more heat, their 
food increased, and a succession of bloom will 
be the result. 

Chinese Primulas.— These should always 
be grown in quantity for winter flowering. Some 
strains are very much superior to others, and 
care should be taken to secure the best. Useful 
plants may be grown in 4-in. pots, and the largest 
in 6-in. ones. At the present time the earliest are 
just coming into bloom. A little soot water now 
will improve them greatly ; strong liquid manure 
must not be given. Many grow their Primulas in 
the shade in summer. Ours are grown in the sun, 
and those which have been previously in the shade 
should be put in a sunny position at once to 
harden them for the winter. Primulas and other 
soft-wooded plants have a tendency to decay in 
damp weather or in moist positions in winter, and 
those grown in the shade are always worst, in this 
respect. It is surprising how much better plants 
grown in the sun will stand the severities of 
winter. Primulas do not bear strong heat well, 
and they do not force readily, but all forward 
plants in light, airy positions now will bloom fast 
enough without forcing. From the end of Septem¬ 
ber onwards Primulas require to be watered with 
care. 

Abutilons are another grand class of winter 
blooming plants. We are annually increasing 
our stock, and have never too many. They are 
easily cultivated in summer, and bloom with 
great certainty in winter. Until the end of 
September a cold frame is a suitable place for 
them, and after that any kind of greenhouse. 
Their beautiful bell-shaped flowers are produced 
in numbers at the point of every shoot, and 
until they are allowed to flower they should be 
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constantly stopped in order to make them 
branching and bushy. From now onwards they 
may be said to come naturally into bloom, and 
they will continue to do so the whole winter 
through. For this purpose, however, it is im¬ 
portant that they be well ripened, and if this 
has not already been accomplished it should be 
set about at once. During long periods of cold 
dull weather a little fire heat assists them to 
open more freely, and liquid manure is bene¬ 
ficial when the pots are full of roots. From 
even a small collection flowers may be had 
almost every day in the year, and their shape 
and colours enable them to be used in the most 
choice arrangements. 

Bouvardias may be classed amongst the 
choicest winter flowers. They, too, are easily 
grown, but not so much so as some things; 
young healthy plants of them are more satis¬ 
factory than old ones. Early propagation and 
frequent stopping will secure dwarf bushy plants 
for winter use. A cold frame fully exposed 
to the sun is their proper summer quarters. 
Now they may have a little more warmth, but 
a very little, as strong heat now will hurry 
them over, and they will be weak and strag¬ 
gling long before they come into flower. From 
a frame we shift ours into a cool house to 
which no artificial heat is applied until it is 
wanted to keep out frost. Those we want to 
bloom in October and November are showing 
quantities of buds now, and later ones are still 
being pinched. Cutting the flowers induces fresh 
growth, and consequently more blossom. Cleanli¬ 
ness is a great matter in the case of Bouvardias, 
and to this a sharp eye should be kept. 

Poinsettias differ widely from anything 
we have yet named, but they should be included 
in all lists of early winter flowers. They are 
showy, and can be used in many ways with good 
effect. A cold frame is the best place for them 
in summer; in this they remain dwarf and 
healthy, but they require a little heat in winter, 
especially after November. Then the heat of a 
stove or forcing pit induces their flowers to open 
perfectly. We never keep them by themselves, 
but in the company of other things. Bottom 
heat before flowering is sometimes recommended 
for them, but this we never give, and without it 
we get excellent blooms at Christmas. No one 
should be without Poinsettias in winter, and 
those who use them for the first time will, I 
imagine, always take care to keep up a good 
stock of them. 

Oelosias are likewise excellent winter 
flowers. Unlike many, they are not produced 
from cuttings, but may be readily obtained from 
seed. This for the winter plants need not be 
sown before July, and from then until now the 
young plants may be grown on in frames. After 
this tliey should have a little more heat, such as 
is generally afforded by one of those useful odd 
houses set apart to bring flowers forward for the 
conservatory. As the shoots grow they are always 
inclined to bloom at the points, and if this 
is allowed to take place they will not become 
very bushy, but by picking the blooms off as 
they appear shoots and leaves will be made, and 
the flowers may be allowed to form after the 
plants have got to a good size. The flowers may 
have been kept off until now, but after this they 
should be allowed to grow, and during Novem¬ 
ber and December they will make a pleasing dis¬ 
play, their feathery plumes mixing in and con¬ 
trast well with the other flowers already named. 
Small plants in 6-in. pots are generally the best 
after this time, or two or three may be put into 
a larger-sized pot. 

Heaths of the hyemalis and gracilis types 
are useful and much used in early winter. Plants 
of them grown on from year to year in private 
gardens are seldom so satisfactory as those little 
ones sold so plentifully in autumn by nursery¬ 
men. Indeed, it is chiefly in the shape of small 
plants that these are most useful, and it is diffi¬ 
cult to get them in this state excepting from 
those who propagate and rear them. Heaths re¬ 
main a remarkably long time in bloom, and 
plants which may be showing flower bud promi¬ 
nently now will be masses of blossom at Christ¬ 
mas or longer. They like a cool atmosphere, 
abundance of water at the root, and require 
no shade. 

Deutzias can seldom be had in good condi¬ 
tions until spring is approaching, but when they 
do come they are most useful. Only plants which 
have made good strong sucker-like growth and 


well matured need be forced early. A close, 
warm, moist place is most conducive to their 
early free growth and flowering. 

Spiraeas may be brought on in the same 
way, and the earlier they can be had the better, 
as no flowers are more lovely in winter. Foreign- 
grown roots are generally well matured, but 
those which are kept in the same pots year after 
year in our own gardens are well worth atten¬ 
tion. Spiraeas are very fond of water, and this 
must be given them unsparingly. 

Camellias in many instances form a staple 
flower in winter. When they can be had ont in 
October and kept on until April nothing is more 
prized. Winter is their natural blooming time, and 
where their summer culture has been properly at¬ 
tended to their flowering should be a certainty. 
They do not withstand forcing so well as many 
things. In fact, they will bear leading, but not 
driving, and the buds maybe induced to develop 
more freely if abundance of water is given to 
the roots at the present time, syringing overhead 
in fine days, and exposing them well to the 
light. 

Mignonette in pots, which has been grown 
with the intention of supplying flowers in win¬ 
ter, will be useful, and if fairly well established, 
little difficulty will be experienced in getting it 
when wanted. A greenhouse temperature suits 
it perfectly, and weak manure water is generally 
a great help to it. It also needs fresh air as 
often as the weather is favourable, and any 
attempt at shutting it up in a close, fusty place 
will prove fatal to it. 

Other plants which may be grown for winter 
flowering are Gcsneras, Epiphyllums, Plumbago?, 
Libonias, Habrotbamnus, &c. It may be stated 
in reference to all of the foregoing that small, 
clean, healthy plants will always prove most 
satisfactory, and be for the most part better 
appreciated than larger ones. C. 

8089.—Repotting Ferns and Palms. 

—The Palms in question, being root-bound, may 
certainly be shifted, but this is not the proper 
season to do it, as they, like all other kinds of 
plants grown in pots, winter much better in a 
root-bound condition. With respect to the 
plants mentioned, they may, if so desired, be 
kept in the same pots for several years, as, if 
well watered in summer, and top-dressed with 
some concentrated manure, they may be kept in 
good condition, and will annually make some 
growth, although naturally not so much as if 
shifted. Few plants can be kept so long in good 
health and vigour without repotting as Palm?, 
and when there is not sufficient space, or it is 
not considered desirable that they should fur¬ 
ther increase in size, they may be treated as 
above recommended, but plants in small pots 
should of course be afforded the opportunity of 
making free growth. The same remarks apply 
to the Bird’s-nest Fern. A good compost for all 
these plants consists of good peat and fibrous 
loam in equal proportions, adding thereto some 
silver sand, repotting in April. Neither of the 
above plants can be increased by division.-- 
J. C. B. 

8056 —Fuchsia buds falling oft- 

When Fuchsias are kept in a room during summer 
they are very apt to cast their buds, which ari?e> 
through a want of vital power in the shoot?; 
they simply refuse to do the work which the 
opening of the flowers involves because they have 
not sufficient strength. The remedy for this is 
exposure to the sun and to the open air both 
clay and night. Fuchias grown in the open air 
from the middle of June onwards seldom, or 
never, cast their buds. A little weak liquid rtn- 
nure occasionally would also be beneficial — 
J. C B. 

8070.—Begonia blooms falling- Arc 

you sure that it is the fertile blooms which fall 
thus early. The male flowers in many instance5 
drop before the fertile flowers fade; in fact, 
they are rather brittle, and are liable to drop 
when the plant is in any way shaken. If^e 
seed-bearing flowers drop before they have 
ripened their pods it is either a sign of defective 
root action, or want of air and sun. All that cad 
be done in such a case is to water carefully and 
place the plants so that they enjoy as much ex¬ 
posure to sun and air as possible. Let the soil 
dry out between each watering, this will restore 
root action.—J. 0. B. 

Original fro-m 
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VEGETABLES. 

Winter Lettuoes. —Where cold frames 
are not otherwise employed, they can be pro¬ 
fitably occupied with Lettuces, crisp, fresh, 
bright samples of which generally meet with a 
ready sale. Those beautiful little Cabbage Let¬ 
tuces that come from France during the winter 
are by many supposed to require a more favour¬ 
able winter climate than our own to bring them 
to perfection. This is a mistaken notion, as I 
have more than once proved; with very little 
extra labour I have grown them quite as well in 
England as I did in France. Their great enemy 
is mildew, generated by excessive atmospherical 
moisture; but a timely dusting with sulphur 
will ward it off. To have them good in mid¬ 
winter, the seed should be sown the last week in 
August, planting in frames about the latter end 
of September. This Lettuce has to be grown 
in the early winter, growth being progressive 
until about Christmas, when the heads should 
be well formed and ready for market. Speak¬ 
ing to a salesman about these French Lettuces 
once, he remarked that English grown heads 
would if of the same quality be preferred, and 
he appeared much surprised when I told him 
that I had some quite as good as the French. 
But, said he, “ I do not think that it would 
pay Englishmen to grow them; we are selling 
these at a little over Is. a dozen.” Well, I 
think that would pay growers in this country. 
From the time of sowing to that of sending to 
market the glass would be occupied some three 
to four months only with them, and the crop 
would come off in good time for Strawberries, 
Cucumbers, Melons, or Tomatoes. The Parisian 
market gardeners make use of cloches for them, 
these being arranged either in long rows with 
space enough for a man to pass between, or 
in beds which, generally speaking, slope slightly. 
In either case some litter is thrown over them 
in severe weather, and very little air is 
given, for this Lettuce becomes more delicate 
in flavour and appearance when grown in a con¬ 
fined atmosphere. Under cloches, too, there is 
no fear of drip. I have, however, repeatedly 
grown them in frames, and by keeping the sur¬ 
face of the soil as dry as possible, and taking 
timely precautions as to mildew, I grew them 
quite as well as under bell-glasses.—J. C. B. 

Peas and Potatoes.—I class these to¬ 
gether because for several years I have grown 
them together, I think, with a considerable ad¬ 
vantage to the Peas, and without doing the Po¬ 
tatoes any harm. Where sticks to support them 
can be easily obtained, I think tall Peas are more 
profitable than dwarf ones; but when the rows 
are placed side by side they steal each other’s 
light, are drawn up weakly, and lack the power 
to resist mildew or bear freely. When, however, 
the rows are placed 20 ft. apart, and spaces 
bet ween them occupied by other crops of a dwarf 
habit of growth, the most, I think, is made of 
the land. The Peas can just as easily be sown to 
come to succession by this plan as any other, as 
when the Potatoes are planted spaces can be left 
for the Peas, marked with a peg at each end, so 
that all it is necessary to do when we require to 
plant more Peas is to place a line down where 
the pegs stand and draw drills 6 in. wide, and 
from 2 in. to 3 in. deep according to the charac¬ 
ter of the soil and the season. I like to try new 
varieties of vegetables in a small way, but the 
old kindsof Peas, such as Ne Plus Ultra, British 
Queen, and Huntingdonian have always done so 
well as to raise a doubt in my mind as to the 
utility of trying new kinds purchased at a high 
figure. As regards Potatoes, Schoolmaster is the 
best for all soils, the old Lapstone Kidney does 
well, and Patterson’s Victoria holds its own 
among later kinds. Champions have been much 
planted round here, but do not realise much money 
when other and better kinds are plentiful. The 
Magnum Bonum is a good kind for field culture, 
but the quality is not good when grown in a 
highly cultivated and manured garden.—H. 

Layering Broccoli. —With the experience 
of past severe winters before us it may not be 
out of place to remind those who have not yet 
tried it that laying Broccoli down with the heads 
to the north is decidedly an efficient help to 
them in passing through the winter, next month 
is the best time to do it. Commence at the north¬ 
ern end of each row and dig a good spit of soil 
out close up to the stem on the north side ; then 
press the plant down, and take a good ppit of 
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soil from the next plant, and lay it right over 
the stem, proceeding thus till all are laid. If 
the plants have been grown with plenty of space 
between the rows, so that light and air may have 
thoroughly hardened their tissues, there should 
be no difficulty in carrying this valuable vege¬ 
table safely through the winter; for, during the 
severest visitations of frost, if there is not much 
snow, a little dry Fern litter or branches may 
be thrown over them, but if left erect it is next 
to impossible to cover them effectually.—J. 

8100.— Potatoes for exhibition.— It is 
certainly not advisable to wash Potatoes for ex¬ 
hibition, as they always look a dull colour after¬ 
wards and do not keep so well; lift them in as dry 
and clean a condition as possible, and keep them 
well covered up from the light until required for 
exhibition. Then take each specimen separately 
and rub it very gently with a soft cloth, and 
whether dark or light skin sorts they look more 
natural and therefore more captivating to both 
judges and the general public than any amount 
of washing can make them. Select even sized 
tubers without speck or blemish, as, except for 
cottagers’ Potatoes when the largest bulk is the 
aim, a dish of Potatoes of medium size, if good 
in all other ways, will generally beat coarse, over¬ 
grown ones.—J. G. G. 

8105.— Keeping Onions. —“ Enquirer” had 
better use his autumn-sown Onions at once, as 
Giant Rocca and the Tripoli section are not 
good keepers, but, if well grown, are mild in 
flavour and excellent for summer and autumn 
use. Danver’s Yellow is one of the best Onions 
in cultivation. I find medium-sized Onions keep 
better than very large ones, a dry airy loft be¬ 
ing the best place to store them. The old plan 
of tying them in ropes and hanging up answers 
well, but any loft or airy building with a free 
circulation of air and which is impervious to rain 
answers well. I would advise “ Enquirer ” to add 
James’s Keeping Onion to his list for late spring 
use, as I have generally kept this variety sound 
until the autumn-sown 'sorts were fit for use.— 
J. Groom. 

Notes from Forest Hill.— It is seldom 
we visit Messrs. Carter & Co.’s nursery, at 
Forest Hill, without finding some well-known 
flower being made a speciality of, and being 
worked up to perfection. Sometimes it is Primu¬ 
las, sometimes Cyclamens, &c. At the present 
time it is Petunias ; of these there are thousands 
of plants of all shades of colour, both single and 
double. Some we saw with flowers almost rivaling 
those of Clematis Jackmani-—at any rate as regards 
colour. The doubles are especially good, some 
bearing large, sweet-scented flowers banded with 
rose and white ; others have fringed edges, and 
are almost as double as a Hollyhock. At the 
time of our visit each flower was being carefully 
hybridised with a camel’s-hair brush in order to 
make seed bearing a certainty. Each colour or 
section is kept by itself and operated upon 
separately, and surely out of so much 
labour something good should result. The 
semi-doubles, by the way, are excellent kinds 
to grow, they stand better than either doubles 
or singles. A seedling Viola, called perpetual 
blue, was worthy of notice on account of its 
abundance of blooms, which are said to be borne 
all through the winter and spring, even during 
snowy weather. The blooms are not up . to 
florists’ standard, but they are very pretty, and 
as sweet as Violets. Tropseolum Empress of 
India makes an excellent pot plant. It is dwarf 
in habit, and bears a profusion of dark crimson 
flowers all through the summer. Hyacinthus 
candicans, grown in 6 in. and 8 in. pots plunged 
in the open ground, is very good just now, each 
plant bearing two or three fine spikes of white 
bell-shaped blossoms. It is an excellent con¬ 
servatory plant, and is of the easiest culture. 
Large breadths of dwarf Roses in full vigour and 
just showing a second bloom were worth notice, 
as also were the large beds of Japanese Lily just 
coming into bloom. 

Notes from Stanstead Park.— Messrs. 
Laing & Co.’s Begonias are still grand, and 
everyone interested in this class of plants should 
not fail to go and see them. Those grown indoors 
are past their best, perhaps, but those out-of- 
doors arc daily improving. Neither drought nor 
rain appears to affect them, and they go on 
flowering bravely through all weathers. A large 
bed, some 30 ft. long and 8 ft. wide, which was 
planted with mixed kin . last year, and which 


stood the winter unharmed, presents indeed a 
fine display. If we were to find fault with it, we 
should say there were too many flowers, for one 
half of them cannot be seen. These plants have 
been in bloom since June, and will last till 
severe frost cuts down the tops. Mr. Laing is now 
aiming to get kinds with partially upright flowers 
for outdoor planting, as such flowers will be seen to 
better advantage than the drooping kinds. Atone 
time we thought Begonias were all alike in colour, 
bnt lately a great improvement has taken place 
in this direction. \Ve have now pure whites, 
yellows, pinks, rose, crimson, maroon, scarlets, 
&c., in all shades, and hopes are entertained of 
getting before long a bright purple. The best 
kinds for different purposes are now being 
selected, and we shall, no doubt, shortly see the 
Begonia take the place of the Pelargonium to a 
large extent. It is certainly the prettiest plant 
of the two, and in some respects the showiest 
and decidedly the best to grow. It stands snn 
and rain, while Pelargoniums are washed out or 
burned up, and in winter it is only necessary to 
lift the bulbs and store them in a box of Cocoa- 
nut fibre out of the reach of frost, and start 
them in spring and plant out in May or June. 
As a basket plant the Begonia is unsurpassed. 
Mr. Laing has selected a lot of showy kinds 
suitable for baskets, and a quantity of them 
suspended from the roof of a large house have a 
fine appearance. We noted the white Oleander 
in bloom, which is somewhat unusual. The 
plant has lately become scarce, but we were glad 
to see it was still in cultivation. At Mr. Laing’s 
vineyard nursery, pot Vines are standing about 
in long rows to ripen the wood. Tea Rose Ni- 
phetos, which has an immense house to itself, 
is full of buds, and Figs in pots are ripening 
their fruit. Dahlias and Pentstemons are very 

gay- 

Well-grown Zinnias.— It is seldom we 
see the Zinnia well grown, yet it is one of the 
best of autumn flowering plants. Messrs. Webb 
& Sons, of Wordsley, Stourbridge, have sent us 
a box of blooms which surpass any we have 
seen for some time. They are good in form, 
and of rich and varied colours. A warm soil 
has no doubt to do with the successful culture 
of the Zinnia, bnt much also depends upon 
having a good strain, and this Messrs. Webb 
have evidently secured. 

Single Petunias.— A good bunch of these 
has been sent to us by Mr. Ravenscrof t, of Lord- 
ship Lane. They are very beautiful, the flowers 
being varied in colour, large, and of fairly good 
substance. Single Petunias have been of late 
years much improved in size and colour, but in 
other respects they are not so good as we got 
ten years ago. The blooms then were rather 
small but stiff and would withstand rain and 
wind, but the large flowers of to-day are like 
pieces of wet rag immediately a shower of rain 
falls. No doubt however this defect hybridisers 
will in time remedy. 

ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

8055.— Fertilising Moss.— I should not 
advise anyone to invest in this. Many experi¬ 
ments have been tried with it, but no satisfac¬ 
tory results have attended them. There is 
apparently no more virtue in Dumesnil’s Moss 
than in ordinary Sphagnum. Several large 
Parisian nurserymen have used it rather largely, 
but they are unanimous in declaring it not to 
possess the merits claimed for it. At a recent 
meeting of the French National Horticultural 
Society, M. Michel (Messrs. Vilmorin’s foreman) 
exhibited for comparison some plants grown in 
the prepared Moss with others grown in ordi¬ 
nary Moss. Those in the fertilising Moss were 
no better than the others, and a like result was 
obtained by a noted amateur, who exhibited 
specimens of Ficus, Pelargonium, and Ageratum. 
Although Dumesnil’s Moss may be a failure, I 
should certainly not discourage the idea of 
growing many plants in Moss which are gene¬ 
rally cultivated in soil. Mr. Peter Henderson, 
the well-known nurseryman of New York, has 
found Moss with a sprinkling of bone dust in it 
to be of great use as a top-dressing.— J. Corn- 
hill. 

8115.— Garden walla— The usual height 
of garden walls is from 8 ft. to 12 ft. the latter 
being far the best, and higher would be better 
for many kinds of wall trees, I decidedly object 
to permanent copings of all kinds that project 
unginal from 
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far enough to obstruct the light, or keep the 
rain off the trees. Keep the wall itself dry by 
means of coping tiles, and during the flowering 
season put on wide coping boards or glass coping. 
Wire trellises, if fixed very close to the face of 
the wall, are a decided advantage as the wall is 
not defaced, and the work of training the more 
readily performed.—J. G., Hant .t. 


8164. — Working houses for gardeners. — In 
Gardening of the 26th ult, the question was answered 
about the usual time the gardeners have to work. Will 
you be kind enough to inform us also, how long a time for 
meals, and for which meals (breakfast and dinner only), 
the gardeners may take ? Also, whether Bank Holidays 
and Saturday afternoons concern them?— Fairness. 
[J/uch depends on what is meant by gardeners. A 
garaener who has charge oj a garden and who does his 
duty, is not generally, or should not be, questioned 
strickly as to time. During the winter months he has to 
work oft<n at the fires till the middle of the night and be 
there early next morning, it would there ore be unfair to 
say such a man should only hare a limited time for 
meals, and should not be, allowed to take an hour or 
two when he was not busy. There must, qf course, be 
some rule to go by, so that a man can be found 
ichen he is wanted. In regard to garden labourers, 
vhich we ptesume non mean, and who have no responsi¬ 
bility, th*y generally commence work at six in the morn¬ 
ing,'have half an hovr for breakfa t, and an hour for 
dinner, and leave work at six in the evening. We never 
knew Bank Holiday to make any difference to gardeners, 
and as for Saturday afternoon, it is usually the busiest 
pari of the week. ] 

8165. - Hydrangea paniculata.— This has come 
somewhat into notice of late. Could you give some ac¬ 
count of it ? I hear that medical men recommend it as very 
purifying in close rooms where the air is impure, in the 
same way that the Eucalyptus is said to be useful —En¬ 
quirer. [A full account of it and an excellent illustra¬ 
tion were given in GARDENING, September 24, last year. 

8166. —Herbaceous and deciduous plants.— 
What kind, or kinds, of plants are included in the term 
herbaceous and deciduous plants?—J. T. F. [Allplants 
that die down to the ground once a year are herbaceous, 
and all plants that lose their lea ves once a year are de¬ 
ciduous.] 

8167. — Small worms In soil. — Veto. —It is caused 
by the fowls’ manure, which is raised in too fresh a state. 
It should be shot into a hole and have lime and soot 
added, also as much fine soil as there is manure. Let it 
lie two or three months at least before it is applied to 
t he land. Throw the soil well up in winter and let the 
frost into it. 

8108 .— Stopping Chrysanthemums.— Inquirer. 
—You must not stop your Chrysanthemum, or you will 
get uo bloom. 

J. S. H., Stevenage. —The white and blAck seeds are 

equally good, we should say. It is not a new variety.- 

Student.— Quinces and Medlars are very different kinds 
of fruit. Both arc in season during winter, and may be 

had at most large fruit shops.- E. B.—ll you will send 

up a Bpray of the Holly we may be able to name it.- 

J. J. Hope. —From any seedsman.- Zia Clegg.— Very 

good, we should think; but why not give your mode of 
culture, in order that others may go and do likewise. 

H. A. Barra clough.—Douglas' “Florist Flowers "will 
no doubt suit you. It can be had from the author, Lox- 
ford Hall, Ilford, Essex. 

Names of plants. —J. P.— 1, Zephyranthus carlnnta; 

2, Centaurcamoschata. Send better specimens of the Ferns. 

- J. K. Grant.— Double f'larkia elegans.- Mrs. 

Hopkins.—I, Acer crahcgifolium; 2, A. polymorphum 

variety ; 3, A. Schweedleri; 4, variety of Oak.- C. E. P. 

—Spiraea aritefolia- Constant Reader.— l, Apparently 

Seneeio Jacobeus (Ragwort); 2, Sempervivum species; 

3, Clerodendron fragrans.- B. M.— Campanula pusilla 

alba.- Sarah.— 1, variety of Phlox; 2, Unaria vulgaris. 

- Heather. —1, Tropwolum speciosum; 2, Sedum album; 

3, Achillea Ptarmica, fl-pl.; 4, Santolina Cyparisslas ; 6, 

Deutzia scabra fl.-pl.- G. A. AV Omnhalodcs Iinifolia. 

- h. A. W. —1, Filagogenn&nica ;2,Svhleranthusannuus. 

- R. W. —Send larger specimen. Woodside. —Speci¬ 
men not sufficient.- J. C. — Cratrcgus orientalis.- E. 

Richardson.—Cannot, name Carnations.- E. S.—l, 

Achillea Ptarmica, fl-pl. ; 2, Sedum carneum varie- 

gatum ; 3, Tradescantia zebrina.- If. D.— Pilea mus- 

cosa. 


QUERIES. 


Rules, for Correspondents.—AM communicor 
tumsfor insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side qf the paper only and addressed to the Editor 
Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address qf the send* r is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the query 
answered. H hen more than one query is sent each should 
he on a separate piece qf paper. Owing to the necessity qf 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day qf publication, it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

8160 —Heating a greenhouse.—I should be much 
obliged if some one writing from practical experience 
would inform me which they consider to be the best Inex¬ 
pensive method or heating a small greenhouse. The 
house I wish to heat is 18 ft. by 8 ft., of which length 
about 6 ft. is partitioned off as a potting shed and to con¬ 
tain a stove, so that a space containing about 700 cubic 
feet remains for plants, and which requires to be heated 
Most of the stoveB which are advertised as suitable for a 
small greenhouse are 
but considering that 
8 p.m., and again at 8 
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heat must have been gradually diminishing, it appears 
to me that there will always be a risk daring the long 
dark nights of winter of the frost being admitted.— 
N. J. 

8170. —Taking up Geraniums.—Will someone tell 
me how to do this correctly, so that I can keep them 
through the winter ? I have a small room with one win¬ 
dow in, no fire-place, cold frame and hot-bed in garden, 
with conservatory glass roof, and glass 1 ft. deep all 
round from the eaves, shelf inside running all round 
front and end, but rest is open to the air. These 
are the means at my disposal. In taking up must I shake 
the earth from roots, or take up as much earth as I can 
with roots ? Must I use all one sized pot, or vary the size 
with size of plant? Many will be rooted cuttings taken 
from those already in beds which I bought in pots and 
turned out; I notice these are in loamy soil. Must I pro¬ 
vide loam and manure to fill up pots with when I take 
up, or use what they have been growing in ?—J. T. F. 

8171. — Roses and fruit trees. — I have a 
small garden with three walls; the bottom wall 
has an eastern aspect, and the sun is on it all day. 
I purpose planting fruit trees, and of putting a 
glass covering (span) over the top; one other wall has 
scarcely half an hour’s sun on per day, and the other 
with a south-west aspect has it nearly all day. 1 want to 
plant six standard Roses and six Currant trees, three of 
each down each side of the wall. Would someone kindly 
tell me what sorts of Roses it would be best to plant ? 
and would it Tie bettor not to put Rose trees on the shady 
side ? and what I had better do in regard to planting the 
fruit trees at the bottom?—W. H. A. 

8172. -Heating vinery.— I have a lean-to vinery, 
S.E., 30 ft. by 13 ft., back wall 10 ft. high, from which I 
have had an excellent crop of Grapes. It is at present 
heated by a No. 3 Tortoise stove, but as this mode of 
heating is very dirty on account of the stove being in 
the centre of the house, I would wish to exchange it for 
some cheap method of hot water, with a good command 
of heating pow er during hard frosts. How many feet of 
4-in. pipe will l>esufficient? and what description of slow 
combustion boiler would be the best? and how placed so 
as to obtain a maximum heat with a minimum expendi¬ 
ture of fuel ?—J. H. 

8173.-Picking buds off Geraniums.-I have a num¬ 
ber of small Geraniums taken from tbe Btem of a parent 
plant, each one breaking from tlie stem Just where the 
Boil touches. Nearly all had roots when I parted them 
and potted off, and are now making nice little plants, and 
showing for flower. What I want to know is if I pick off 
the buds will it make them grow stronger and sturdier, 
not letting them flower until next spring? Are plants taken 
like this as good as ordinary cuttings ? I may add the 
parent plant has been a most prolific and floriferous one. 
-J. T. F. 

8174. — Cucumbers rotting off.— I have one of 
Cooling’s Fearnought Cucumber plants. A month ago I 
cut some very good fruit off It, but now, although ii is a 
very healthy plant, all young wood, and full of fruit 2 in. 
long, as soon as the flowers open they get- watery and rot 
off,And this penetrates the end of the fruit, causing it to 
rot off also. Can any reader inform me what is the cause 
and remedy ? I must say, I have no bottom heat now, 
and I discontinued syringing thinking that w as the cause. 
—8 ambo, Derby. 

8175. —Cobeea scan dens not flowering.—I have 
a Cobfea scandens growing on the roof of a cool conserva¬ 
tory, which gets the sun all day. It is planted in a pot, 
but so far has only borne two flowers, and has lost all its 
leaves half way up, at least they are dead, and all the 
life is towards the top, the lower part thus looking ugly. 
Could someone advise as to treatment? It was a yoiing 
plant last year, and made good growth, but was not cut 
back.-G. It. D. 

8176. — Soot water.— I see soot water recommended 
in many cases in this journal. Will some one inform me 
if it is a stimulant, increasing foliage and flowers as 
liquid manure does? or iB it an insect deterrent? In 
what proportion is it (used? I have plenty of fowls, 
manure. How docs it act upon plants ? what kinds is it 
most suitable for, and what is the proper proportion 
to a gallon of water?—J. T. F. 

8177. — Ampelopsis Veitchi — I purchased a couple 
of plants of this in the early spring, and planted them 
in some fibrous yellow loam against a wall, and they are 
now growing very fairly, but I fail to tee that they have 
the power of adhering to the wall. I have therefore been 
obliged to nail them thereto. Can any reader explain 
the cause ?—E. B. 

8178. —Fuchsias, Geraniums, &c.— Will some one 
Inform me the best time to cut Fuchsias and Geraniums 
down to keep through the winter, and when to lift 
Fuchsias from the beds into pots? Can I keep Heliotrope 
through winter in a glass house without heat? When is 
the best time to prune Tea Roses in pots, and when to 
repot them ?—C. W. 

8179. — Fruit trees near town.—I am about laying 
cut a garden in the neighbourhood of Finsbury Park, over¬ 
looking the reservoirs of the New River Company ; it is 
30 ft. wide, by 90 ft. long, surrounded by a 6 ft. wall, with 
snutTiefrCftajiect. I should like to grow some fruit trees, 
also some agafiTSt .the walls, and Roses. Will any render 
kindly inform ine what.sorts I could grow ?— Plumsteap. 

8180. —Improving atftwn.-My lawn is extremely 
damp, and the grass during this wet season has been very 
scant, and what w ith worm cafite and the dampness of the 
soil, it has had a very 7 bad appearance all through the 
season. I am very anxious to improve its appearance for 
next spring. Will some one who Has had experience in 
lawns advise me how to act?—W. B. \ 

8181 —Transplanting StrawbeJTrios. — Could I 
transplant Strawberries in clumps with success if 1 care¬ 
fully lifted them with good balls ? I want to plant them 
in a better position than they now occupy. N Would they 
he likely to bear a crop next season ? The'' ground has 
been under early Potatoes.— Yorkshire AmH tb17R * 

818?.—Coleuses from seed.—Will somfe one give 
me a few hints and instructions as to raising Coleuses 
from seed ? When is the proper time for sowing,'fend how 
long does the seed take to germinate? What is tfte best 
kind of soil, &c. 7-G. W. R. 

S. 
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’ 8183.—Mealy bug on vines.— My Grapes are barely 
useable this summer, owing to the mealy bug, notwith¬ 
standing ttiat the VineB and interior of the house were 
exposed during December and January, owing to the old 
vineries being replaced with new ones. What is the 
cause, and w hat the remedy ? —T. F. A. 

8184. —Trees overhanging garden.—What step* 
ought I to take in respect to a neighbour s trees which 
overhang my garden and do me an injury ? I have asked 
my neighbour to allow me to prune the trees, but he re¬ 
fuses to allow me to cut them at all; a 10 ft. wall parts 
the gardens.—A nxious. 

8185. —Packing plants for Australia and New 
Zealand.—Will anyone experienced in the matter 
kindly suggest the proper method of the packing and 
care required during voyage of Lavender, Peppermint, 
and Strawberry plants ; also of Grape cuttings for strik¬ 
ing, and young Apple and Pear trees?—B., Chalk Farm. 

8186. — Cow manure and Btiff land.— Can the 
tendency of cow manure to make land stiff and retentive 
be corrected by mixing it with fine coal ashes, or with 
rotten vegetable manure, and thoroughly decomposing 
it before applying it to the land ?— Amateur. 

8187 — Liilium auratum after blooming.— How 
should I treat a Lilium auratum ? It has had three stems 
bearing ten flowers; it bore on two stems last year. 
When should it be repotted ? and should the roots be di¬ 
vided ?—G. R. D. 

8188. —Cutting back Pelargoniums —In cutting 
back zonals that were neglected last season and hare 
grown stalky, may they be cut back into tbe old wood, 
with a fair hope of their shooting properly in the spring? 
-G. R. D. 

8189. — Wintering Geraniums. —I have a number of 
rooted Geranium cuttings of various sorts. Could they 
l»e preserved through the winter in a frame under s west 
wall, and if so, should the pots be plunged in any and 
what material ?—A Novice. 

8190. — Gas and plants. — Would it injure jL-ri 
if during winter the door of a room opening into n cold 
greenhouse was left open at night, wilh (he Are made up 
in tlie room, gas being used up to the time of opening' 
the door, and the room itself email and low?—J. W. W. 

8191. — Winter flowering plants.— Will some one 
kindly give the names of Borne hardy winter flowering 
plants for a greenhouse in the south of Irelsnd, which 
is not heated except with a lamp on a very frosty night? 
—A. B. C. 

8192. — Hardy edging plants.— Will some one 
kindly recommend some evergreen hardy plant suitable 
for forming outlines in geometric bedding? I want some¬ 
thing that does not need clipping, and is of a permanent 
character ; the patterns at this planting will be Ailed in 
with Ilyacintlis —Student. 

8193. —Best white Rose. — Will some reader of 
Gardening give inc the name of the best free-iloweriiur 
white Rose in cultivation? I have had Lamarque t»r 
some years, but it is not a free bloomer, and is tender 
with me.—A. E. 

8194. —Soap-suds for plants.—Is soap-suds as it 
comes from tne washing tub in which a little soda has 
been used of any value in a kitchen garden ? and also if 
agricultural manure is good for such a garden, and if s<\ 
what sort of manure ?—Thos. H ughes. 

8195. — Flowers at Christmas —Could anyone tell 
me what would he the best seeds to sow in a heated 
frame to be in bloom about Christmas? I should like 
three or four varieties.—C harles Cadman. 

8196. —Making a Alter.—I have a large stone tank, 
cemented inside for rain water, and I wish to make an 
effectual Alter. Will someone kindly inform me the beet 
way to proceed?—G. Tubbs. 

8197. — Myrtle not flowering.— I purchased a 
single-flowering Myrtle two years ago, but it has not 
bloomed. The gardener cut it back severely. Ought 
Myrtles in pots to be left unpruned ? The plant appears 
healthy, but shows no sign of flowering.—31. M. 

8198. — Double Nasturtiums. —Having some plants 
of the above, I should feel obliged if some correspondent 
would kindly inform me how to propagate them ? Can I 
preserve the plants through the winter ?—C. J. T. 

8199. — Berberis seeds.—I have some of the above. 
Will someone advise me as to their treatment? Ought 
they to be sown now or in spring, and how ’—Woodside 
Park. 

8200. —Propagating Abutilons.-1 am just pulling 
down my greenhouse, and am obliged to take up or de¬ 
stroy a very line white Abutilon. How can I propagate 
the same ?—J. K. R. 

8201. —Miniature shrubs. — Would any reader 
oblige me with names of a few shrubs and Ferns of the 
smallest kinds (wild)? also say where I could get them. 
—riGEON. 

8-202.—Stocks for fruit trees.— Will some reader 
give me some information as to the raising of tbe Para¬ 
dise and Mahaleb stocks?- U. C. B. 

s-203.-Cabbage and Moss Roses.-Will any 
reader kindly give some hints as to the cultivation and 
propagation of Cabbage and Moss Roses ?—A. B. C. 

8204. -Coleuses in Winter.—Can I keep Coleuses 
alive in a greenhouse without Are, but opening into a 
dining-room ?—J. W. W. 

8205. —Prickly comfrey for winter. — Would 
" Subscriber ” kindly say how he uses the com/rev ? what 
for, and whether it is eaten freely ?—W. D. PAINE. 

8206. —Labels for outdoor use.— what is the 
best kind of label for outdoor use ? and what fluid w 
used for writing the names ?—J. W. W. 


La Remains Fr&nc&lse, a Weekly ^ewmp« 
and Review in French for the United Kingdom.— Politics, 
Literature, Science, Art, Society, Varieties, Notes : far 
general and family reading. 14 will be highly valued in 
households where French is cultivated.”— 

3d., at Newsagents and Bookstalls; cerpy by poat tn 
stamps.—87, Southampton St, Covent (garden, bonder. 
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POULTRY. 

DORKINGS. 

Nearly every book and pamphlet wiitten on 
poultry, declares that Dorking chicken are deli¬ 
cate and difficult to rear, more especially the 
silver-grey variety. It is probable that the im¬ 
pression was first obtained by the careless 
manner in which most farmers—tor the Dorking 
is essentially a farmer’s fowl—hatch and rear 
their broods. Out of over one-hundred coloured 
Dorking chicken hatched this year, we have only 
lost about ten or a dozen, and cats have been 
the principal cause of such loss. They have re¬ 
ceived no very extraordinary care except well 
sheltering when first hatched in good roomy 
nxips, snug and free from the effects of rain and 
wind, and regular and constant fuelling on good 
grain and meal. There is no doubt that the true 
secret of feeding chicken is to feed often and 
allow no food to remain after they have partaken 
of their fill. This ensures a good appetite for 
the next meal, and likewise the growth and 
general well-being of the chick. Another advan¬ 
tage we possess in our yard, consists in a small 
running stream, supplied from a spring a few 
fields off, and which, except after a long drought 
never fails in supplying the birds with pure and 
fresh water. We are now killing cockerels 
hatched in March which weigh from 6 lb. to 7 lb. 
each, and the delicacy of flesh and flavour is very 
good. I have been advised to cross with the 
Brahma, but think it best to leave well alone, 
although no doubt the size of the birds would be 
increased, but I am afraid at the expense of 
quality of flesh, and perhaps of prolificacy in egg 
production. Many of the chicken roost in some 
Elm trees growing on the borders of their run, 
and seem to prefer it to the house. I suppose I 
shall have to get them to roost indoors before 
the cold nights come on, although I read 
numerous reports of poultry doing well while 
roosting in trees all thoyear round, but do not 
feel disposed to try the experiment with mine. 
For soft food I generally use equal parts, barley 
meal, maize meal, and Spratt’s Food. This when 
properly mixed into a dry mass is much relished 
L>y my birds. I never give any meat beyond the 
small quantity contained in Spratt’s Food, but in 
very cold weather I mix it with hot water and 
add a good sprinkling of pepper. For hard food 
nothing seems to beat good barley or small 
wheat, mixed sometimes with a little maize or 
buckwheat. All the houses are cleaned out once 
a week, and receive a coat of whitewash three or 
four times a year. This keeps vermin in check, 
besides being very healthy and having a nice 
appearance. Devonshire. 


Poultry keeping* on a small scale.— 
Having commenced to keep fowls on a small 
scale, I wish to lay before yonr readers the re¬ 
sult of the laying of four fowls, which I believe 
many will say is rather remarkable. On February 
22, I purchased four fowls for 3s. each, they im¬ 
mediately commenced to lay as follows: From 
February 23 to March 6, the first twelve days, I 
only had 9 eggs, but from February 23 (the day 
the first egg was laid) to August 22 inclusive, I 
have bad 413 eggs, or over 2^ per day average. 
1 must state that one of the fowls was a Dorking 
breed and wanted to sit after laying about four¬ 
teen eggs, which stopped her laying for about 
sixteen days each time she wanted to sit. I may 
mention that on August 10 I exchanged one of 
the fowls for a young pullet, so of course I only 
kept three for the last twelve days of the time. 
My place is an ordinary one, penned up with 
wire, 7 yds. long by 1 yd. wide, covered in with 
zinc. I merely write the above facts to show 
there must be a good profit on poultry if only 
kept on a large scale and with proper manage¬ 
ment. I am well aware that they will soon 
moult and stop laying for the winter months, 
but notwithstanding that, I think there is no 
cause to complain, I should like to say to many 
others, “Gothouand do likewise.”—F. J. W. 

Disease in fowls. —Anxious One .—Your 
fowls, I imagine, are suffering from a disease 
called roup; cold, especially when combined 
with damp or wet, is the cause. I had some 
very valuable Cochins affected in the same way, 
but the following simple repiedy soon restored 
them to perfect health again : Take equal quan¬ 
tities of flour and chopped rne, and add enough 
butter to make into pills; give three or four of 
the pills daily. Let the die$ be nourishing; 
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scraps from the table, especially pieces of fat, 
are very beneficial. Give plenty of green food ; 
Chickweed and the leaves of Lettuce are very 
good.— F. C. B., Norfolk. 

Fowls laying soft eggs.— The cause of 
fowls laying soft eggs generally arises from the 
birds being ruptured in some way or other, or 
for want of substance necessary for the forma¬ 
tion of the shell. In the former case the birds 
should not be haunted or driven about, neither 
should the perches in the fowl house be too 
high, as if they are the birds in their attempt 
to roost or when descending from the perch do 
themselves considerable damage, especially large 
breeds, such as Brahmas, Cochins, &c. They 
should alwaj^s have a good supply of materials 
suitable for the formation of the shell, as 
broken oyster shells, ashes, gravel, or sand. If 
J. Lawrence feeds his birds well (not fatten 
them) and warmly house them at night he will 
have but few complaints to make.—G. W. C. 
Carter. 

Mating Brahma Dorkings.— I should 
think that “ X. Y. Z.” would do very well if he 
mated his hens up to some Plymouth Rock cocks, 
from which he ought to procure some useful birds. 
If the cocks could be kept from fighting, I should 
mate ten hens to one cock, from which I have 
no doubt the best result would follow.—G. W. C. 
Carter. 

Chicken bald. — Teacher. —We can only 
give two reasons for your chicken at six weeks 
old going bald about the head, which are that 
they were either infested with vermin or, what 
is more likely, were pecked by adult birds in the 
same run. Apply a little petroleum ointment to 
the bare parts. A corrugated iron roof is very 
good for the roof of a fowl house, as, although it 
may be slightly colder in winter than boards, 
it is always dry, and carries off the rain well. 
Be sure and give it a coat of paint or tar, other¬ 
wise it will not last many years, and in summer 
give a coat of whitewash outside, which will 
tend very much to alleviate the effect of the sun, 
which often causes the interior of the house to 
become unpleasantly hot for the birds to roost 
in. A Leghorn cock when full grown should 
weigh about 6 lb. The small size of this breed 
is its only drawback, and you will find you re¬ 
quire frequent importation of fresh blood into 
your yard, in order to keep the size up.— Anda¬ 
lusian. 

Chicken.— .F. A. B.—It would be anything 
but advisable to attempt to hatch chicken so 
late in the 'season. The price of the sitting of 
eggs (4s) is certainly low for prize bred birds, 
but at the same time all breeders are willing to 
accept low prices for their eggs now, as the sea¬ 
son and the demand is past. We have no doubt 
the breeder in question obtained as much as a 
guinea per sitting in the spring, as we are per¬ 
sonally acquainted with him and know the 
merits of his Houdans, but we repeat that it 
would be only waste of time and money to hatch 
chicken in August. They would never mature in¬ 
to good birds no matter what amount of care 
and trouble was bestowed on them. By far your 
better plan will be to wait until next March or 
April and then buy a really good sitting of Hou- 
dan eggs, for which, however, you will have to 
pay more than 4s.— Andalusian. 

Disease of fowls. —The disease an “ Anxious One” 
speaks of I have, In times past, had attack my young 
chicks. I have found that a little Barbadoes Aloes (about 
the size of a Fes), warmed and made up into a pill, given 
them, have a very good effect.— G. W. e. Carter. 

Fowls laying soft eggs .—J. Lawrence. — This 
disorder often occurs in hens that are kept in too much 
confinement, and haring too stimulating food. Give 
plenty of green food and change the diet as much as 
possible.— Cochin China. 


BBSS. 

Stocking bee-hives — I have working 
plans of a hive, which I believe is known as 
the Woodbury hive, accompanied by full direc¬ 
tions for making it, but I should be glad before 
commencing to make one to receive some in- 
sfcrutions as to the mode of stocking it. The 
usual modes of transferring a swarm to a hive 
seem, from the construction of the hive, to be 
impossible, and the only way which appears to 
me practicable, that of securing and hiving the 
queen, is a task I should be afraid to undertake. 
—N. S. 

Earwigs and bee-hives. — My beehives are 
infested with earwigs. Can any one give me a good re¬ 
cipe for banishing them ?—S. C. W. 
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FRUMENTY. 

Afl this is the season when new wheat can be 
got, the following recipes on making frumenty, 
or frumity, as it is usually called, may be of 
some value. Frumenty is a most wholesome 
and nutritious food, and if the wheat can be had 
for the gleaning, it is cheap:— 

1. Take some good white new wheat; just wet 
it a little; put it into a coarse bag, and beat it 
with a stick till the external husk is sufficiently 
loose to be rubbed off; then wash it well; chang¬ 
ing the water five or six times, till perfectly free 
from loose bran; then put it into a stew-pot 
with plenty of water; cover, and set it in the 
oven till the wheat is quite soft, and when cold, 
it will be quite a jelly. When required for use, 
put as much of the wheat with milk into a pan, 
as will make it about the consistency of rice 
milk, stirring it constantly with a wooden slice 
or spoon, and mashing the wheat, it being liable 
to burn; when near boiling, stir in a small 
portion of flour, mixed till smooth with a little 
milk, adding sugar, grated nutmeg, and a little 
salt, and when it boils it will be ready. 
Frumenty may be thickened with the yolks of 
eggs, beaten with a little milk, instead of flour. 
Currants, or Sultana raisins, picked and washed, 
may also be added. 

2. To each pint of creed grain add 2 pints of 
water or milk, or any other proportion which may 
be preferred. Place the pan containing them 
on the fire, and stir the mixture constantly with 
a wooden spoon or slice, breaking the lumps to 

>vent the grain being burnt. When near boil- 
J* a little flour, previously mixed smooth with 
a little cold milk or water, may be stirred in, 
and as soon as it boils it is ready to be served. 
Some add pimento, sugar, or salt, according to 
taste. To the creed grain maj r also be added 
currants well washed and picked, or raisins well 
washed, or apples pared, cored, and cut small. 
Some thicken frumenty with the yolks of eggs 
beaten with a little milk, and instead of pimento, 
add cinnamon or grated nutmeg, or flavor it by 
boiling a bay leaf in it. 

3. Take a quart of ready boiled wheat, 2 quarts 
of milk, a \ lb. of currants. Stir together and 
boil. Then beat up the yolks of three eggs, a 
little nutmeg, and two or three spoonfuls of the 
milk and add to the wheat. Stir them together 
for a few minutes, then sweeten and send to 
table. To make a velvety, homogeneous dish, 
not first a mouthful of one flavour, then of an¬ 
other, the fruit must be boiled to bursting, and 
cooked a certain time with the wheat. 

4. Boil a ^ pint of wheat for three or four 
hours; then add 1 quart of milk, with two spoon¬ 
fuls of flour mixed with it, two eggs, three-parts 
of a small teacupful of raisins and currants, a 
little lemon-peel and cinnamon. Boil for a 
quarter of an hour, and serve. 


Mixed pickles.—Will some one kindly inform me 
how to make mixed pickles, as I have often tried to do 
so and have found the vegetables always go bad ? I saw 
the question asked in an early number of Gardening 
Illustrated, but failed to trace it hav in g been answered 
—W. E. Levktt. 


Breeding- canaries—I think “Sam’s’’attic 
is well adapted for keeping canaries, provided 
there is good ventilation without exposing the 
birds to any draught. The best time to procure 
stock is now, soon after the birds have moulted. 
Do not buy old birds, but young ones hatched 
early this season.—F. C. B. 

Rabbits dying.— “ Lenas ” rabbits have 
evidently got what is termed the rot, which is 
brought about by giving them too much moist 
food. We never knew rabbits to be fed on damp 
meal, and should say it is very harmful, being 
probably the cause of their being so relaxed. 
The green food, such as Cabbage, Lettuce, 
Thistles, Dandelions, &c., should always be in a 
wilted state when given them. Although rab¬ 
bits in a natural state live mainly on green food, 
this diet will not do for them in confinement, 
as they seem to need but little moist food. Dry 
coarse bran, with a few oats sprinkled in it, and 
with a little green food daily, is the diet found 
best to suit them. A Carrot or Turnip given 
occasionally makes a good change for them. 
—J. C. B. 
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HINTS ON IN8ECTS IN OABDBNS. 
Thebe is nothing more injurious to plants of 
all Icinds (bad cultivation excepted) than the 
attacks of various insects, and when, as is too 
often the case, unfortunately, plants suffer from 
both these causes their condition is indeed mis¬ 
erable. Plants in full growth and vigour are 
much less liable to the attacks of insects than 
those in an unhealthy state; therefore use every 
endeavour to promote and maintain a healthy 
condition. Some plants as soon as they appear 
above ground. Turnips and Peas, for example, 
are often attacked by insects—the former by 
the Turnip beetles, and the latter by weevils. 
Their growth at this period should be stimulated 
as much as possible, for unless they grow rapidly 
there is a great chance of the crop being ruined. 
Keep down all weeds, and do not allow any 
corners to become choked up with them, as is 
too often the case, for places of this kind are 
most attractive to insects, and they are able to 
breed there unmolested. 

Take care that any ground not in use is kept 
clean and occasionally hoed, for if there be any 
hurtful insects in the soil, they must die, or shift 
their quarters, and stirring the ground exposes 
them to the birds, and chrysalides thus turned 
up soon perish in the light and air, even if they 
escape the vigilance of the birds. Look well 
over fruit trees as soon as the leaves are down 
in the autumn, and carefully examine any that 
remain on the trees, for it will be often found 
that there are chrysalides carefully wrapped up 
within them, or that there are eggs on them. 
The caterpillar when spinning its cocoon at¬ 
tached some of the threads to the shoot to pre¬ 
vent the leaf falling off with the others. The 
moths leave these chrysalides in the spring. In 
some cases the moths lay their eggs in the 
autumn, often choosing the leaves which sur¬ 
round the cocoons which they have just left, or 
laying them in rings or patches on or round the 
adjacent stems. These eggs are not hatched 
until the following spring. The destruction of 
these chrysalides and eggs may prove of the 
greatest importance to the next season's crop. 

The Gooseberry caterpillar. — The 

grubs of the Gooseberry saw-fly (Nematus 
Ribesi) are often very troublesome. There is no 
more effectual method of keeping bushes free 
from them than removing the earth during the 
winter from under the trees to the depth of 2 in. 
or 3 in., and replacing it with soil from some 
other part of the garden. The earth taken away 
should be burnt or very carefully sifted, and 
then spread thinly over the ground, so that any 
cocoons which may have escaped notice during 
the sifting may fall a prey to the birds. Burn 
as soon as practicable all prunings from fruit 
trees, as there are often eggs laid on them. 

In greenhouses we must be very careful 
that any fresh plants which may be introduced 
into them are perfectly free and clean from 
mealy bug, scale, thrips, green-fly, &c., or a 
hitherto clean house may soon become in such 
a state that it will require much time and labour 
to free it from these pests ; much damage has 
often been done in houses by neglecting this 
precaution. As soon as a plant is found infested 
with any insects, clean it thoroughly at once 
before other plants become contaminated. Due 
attention to ventilation and not allowing the 
air to become dry will prove an almost certain 
safeguard against thrips. All cracks and cre¬ 
vices in walls Bhould be carefully filled up, as 
insects often harbour and breed in them, and if 
they once take possession of these localities it 
is a most difficult task to dislodge them. If ants 
are found running over plants it is a sure sign 
that they are attacked by ^reen-fly or scale in¬ 
sects, and that they are visiting the plants for 
the sake of the sweet substances which exude 
from these insects; and though ants are often 
a great nuisance in greenhouses, they are useful 
in this respect. 

Bees and flies should be carefully excluded 
from all houses as much as possible (except 
orchard houses, where their presence is useful 
in setting the fruit), as flowers which have been 
impregnated wither and die mu<jh sooner than 
those which have not been, the object of their 
existence being over. Many insects and slugs 
are night feeders, and should be searched for at 
night if their presence cannot be detected during 
the daytime. It should always, however, be 
borne in mind that there are many insects which 
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are not only not injurious, but are most useful 
in gardens. Nearly all fast-running beetles 
(the cockroach is not a beetle), particularly 
those which are black and shining, and which 
are often found under stones, planks, and rub¬ 
bish, and the long narrow ones, often known as 
devil's coach horses, are of great sendee, as they 
are very voracious, and live nearly entirely on 
small insects. 

Ladybirds should never be killed, as their 
grubs are most valuable in destroying aphides. 
All clear-winged insects which have a long 
sting-like organ protruding from the end of 
their bodies should be spared ; they belong to 
the family of ichneumons, and are of the greatest 
service in destroying caterpillars and grubs. The 
little woolly egg-shaped bodies which may some¬ 
times be found near a dead caterpillar should 
not be disturbed, as they are the cocoons of 
these insects. Toads should always be encour¬ 
aged in gardens, and all kinds of birds. There 
are very few of the latter which can be said to 
be really injurious ; even the bullfinch and chaf¬ 
finch should be spared, as the buds which they 
take have mostly grubs in them. The number 
of caterpillars and grubs which birds destroy 
during the nesting season is incalculable, and it 
would be an evil day for gardens in this country 
if the number of our birds was much diminished. 

S. S. 


GREENHOUSE 

BOILBES. 

BOULTON & PAUL, NORWICH. 
Catalooubs and Pricks Free on Application. 


IRON GARDEN BARROWS. 
Cheap- Strong—U aeful. 
VA/ROUGHT Iron frame, neatly painted, and 
” " galvanised iron body. From 9s. 6d. upwards. 

WILLIAM J". FOX, 

Horticultural Enoinkkr, 

18, SOUTH PLACE, FIN8BURY, LONDON, E.C. 


OREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

VX Portable Span-roof villa Greenhouse, 10 ft by 7 ft., £ 4, 
Conservatory, 12 ft. by 8 ft, £8. Vinery, 80 ft, £7. Tenant’s 
Fixtures. Drawings, 3d. — Yorkshire Horticultural Works, 
Windhill, Shipley. [3800 


To amateurs furnishing greenhouses. 

W M. CROWE begs to offer collections of 

• plants at 5a., 10s., 21s., and 42s., which will prove 
marvels of cheapness, and cannot fail to give satisfaction, as 
he has an immense stock which must be cleared before the 
winter. The plants are all strong and healthy, true to name, and 
can be supplied by post; also in small pots and 0-in. pots, as 
purchasers may prefer. The collections will consist of the beat 
varieties of double, single, and foliage Geraniums, Pelar¬ 
goniums, double and single, Fuchsias, Petunias, Begonias of 
ah dowses. Chrysanthemums, Ferns, Palms, climbers, &c., &c. 
Due regard will be paid to any preference purchasers may 
express. Extra plants added for carriage; alight additional 
charge for careful packing. Catalogue free.—W. M. CROWE, 
Boleyn Nursery, Upton. Essex._ 


Cloves. WHITE FLOWERS I Cloves. 
IUfRS. SINKINS! Mrs.Sinkins! Mrs.Smkins! 

1U —A continuous supply for six months without the 
slightest protection; blooms, 3 in. over; plants, 6s. per dor.; 
cuttings, la 2d. per doz.—W. WE ALE, ftiplow, Budko. 


WHITE CLOVES! WHITE CLOVES ! !- 

v v The new hybrid white (Mrs. Sinkins) is the largest, 
earliest, freest growing, and flowering variety in cultivation; 
blooms 3 in. in diameter, beautifully full and rosette-like ; 
flowers from May till November; 90,000 now ready. Bushy 
plants, one year old, not mere rooted cuttings, Bs. pei 
dozen: extra strong, 6a per dozen; also cuttings per 100 of 
1000.—W. WE ALE. Taplow. Bucka 


EXHIBITION OF SINGLE DAHLIAS. 
RDnn OF these are now in flower at the 
\J\J\J\J Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham. The collec¬ 
tion embraces all the finest sorts in cultivation. The new 
large flowered strain being particularly attractive, an 
is cordially invited!—THOMAS B. WARE. 


inspection i 


Hyacinths in Pots. 

"DOTS made expressly for Hyacinths can be 

A supplied by J. MATTHEWS,” ~ “ 


- supplied by J.- 

r-Mare. Price List free. 


>, The Royal Pottery, Weston- 


Rhubarb and Seakale Forcing. 

OTRONG well-made Pots for the above can be 
SJ supplied by J. MATTHEWS, Royal Pottery, Westou- 
guper-Mare. Prioe List free. _ 


Amateur’s Hot-Water Apparatus. 
ACME 81ow Combustion Boiler, pipes, and 
aa- all fittings complete, ready for erection, from A3 16s 
Independent Blow Combustion Star Boilers from 40 j. each. 
Illustrated Lists free. 

OHAS. P. KINNELL k OO.. 3L Bankside, 8.E. 


Amateur's Cheap Het-water Apparatus. 
HHAMPION BOILER bums 12 hours without 

attention. Complete, size No. 1, £3 15e. 6<L; No. 2, 
£4; No. 3, £46s. M.; No. 4, £4 & 6d. To be seen is 
operation._ 

G. WILCOX * OO., 8A Old Street, St. Lob's 


OARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin CorbMata, 
UBnffla. efek None oheaper-WAaftON * SCULL, 9$ 
Lower Thames Street^ London. B.O. 


By permission, of the Hon. Board of Customs 
DUTY FREE- 

TOBACCO PREPARATIONS 

FOR 

HORTICULTURAL USE. 

"RJICOTINE SOAP.—An effectual and speedy 

J-" Eradicator of Scale, Thrip. Green Fly, Mealy Bur Rd 
Snider, American Blight and all Parasites affecting pb a y 
without injury to foliage. The Manufacturers have oat 
pleasure in bringing to the notice of Horticulturists geaoalh 
this valuable preparation, the basis of which is Nicotuut* 
the Oil of Tobacco, with which is blended other estate] 
ingredients, to render it available as a general Ixszcncnti 
that may be used as a Wash or Dip for out or indoor planu. 
Sold in Jan, 8 on, Is. 6d.; 20 ounces, 3a ; and in Tins. 14 it* 
15s. 6<L , and Drama, 28 lbs., 25a ; 56 Iba,50a; 1121U., &, 
Full directions for use upon each package. 

And 2 or. sample jars, 6d each. 

TOBACCO JUICE for horticultural purposes, 

J- It is highly concentrated, and contains the strength of 
42 ozs. of best strong leaf-tobacoo in each gallon. In bottlw 
la, 2s. 6d., 5& each : and in casks, 3s. per gaiL 

rpOBACCO POWDER for destroying and we- 
JL veningt Insects, Blights, and Mildews on plants ubI 
trees. It is easily applied by dusting, and will not many wij 
harm either plants or treea In tins. Is., 2S. 6d., 5a. lfla each 
and in baas, 28 lba. 18s.: 56 lbs., 36a : 112 11*., 7b etch. 

TOBACCO PAPEb, CLOTh, and CORD, f„, 

A Fumigating Greenhouses. These Articles are novwetf 
known and extensively patronised by the most experience 
Horticulturists. 

HORRY, SOPER, FOWLER & CO. (Limited), 

8ole Manufacturers Offices and Show Rooms: FENS- 
BURY STREET, E.C. Manufactory and Bonded Tobacco 
Stores: SHAD THAMES. LONDON. 8.B. 


NEW PATENT MOLE TRAP. 



Effectiveness combinod with simplicity. Price 12a per dona 
Two dozen carriage paid, and 5 per cent discount for 
with order. Sample forwarded free by post for la M- 
REYNOLDS fc CO.. 57, New Compton Street London, W.C 
Illustrated and priced catalogue of Wire Netting, Poultry 
Yard Appliances, to., forwarded post free._ 


FLIES. 

MY0C0M FLY GTJlf 

Keeps rooms entirely clear of flies 
Sold in Is. boxes by ill Chemists and Grocers, or a bus- 
pie post free, Is. 2d, from the sole wholesale pnpiietai 

T. CHRISTY k CO., 155, Fenchurch St, Low)* 


MELON & CUCUMBER FRAMES 

Catalogues, with prices, post free. 

BOULTON & PAUL, NORWIOE 


I3STIDE3- 


Abutilons.332 

Apple, Stone's .. 330 

Auriculas .. .. .. 329 

Autumn flowers .. .. 325 

Azaleas .328 

Beans .. .. .. 329 

Bedding plants in succes¬ 
sion .325 

Bee-hives, stocking .. 335 
Begonias, tuberous .. 336 
Begonia blooms falling.. 332 
Bouvardias .. 332 

Brahma Dorkings, mating 335 
Brooooli, layering .. 333 

Cabbages.329 

Calceolarias, herbaceous 328 

Camellias. 3321 

Canaries, breeding ,. 335 

Carnation swindle .. 325 

Carnations .. .. 328 

Cauliflowers .. .. 389 

Celoslas.332 

Cherries, picking.. .. 330 

Cherries, varieties of .. 330 

Cherry orchards .. ..330 

Chicken bald .. .. 335 

Chinese Pinks . .. 336 

Chinese Primulas .. 332 
Chrysanthemums .. 331 
Chrysanthemum coro- 

narium.326 

Chimney Campanula .. 326 
Clematis Viticella .. 326 

Cucumbers .. ..329 

Currant bushes .. ..330 

Dactyl is glomerata .. 326 
Dahlias .. .. .. 828 

Dahlias, single .. ..326 

Datura for smoking 
Deutzias .. 

Dorkings .. 

Ferns, repotting.. 

Fertilising Moss.. 

Fowls, disease in.. 

Fowls laying soft eggs .. 

Fruit trees not bearing 330 

Frumenty.336 

Fuchsia buds falling off 332 
Garden walls .. 333 

Grape Hyacinths .. 327 
Hardy ferneries.. .. 331 

Hardy fruit .. 329 

Hamburgh Grapes, treat¬ 
ment of.330 

Heaths.332 

Hollyhoeks .. .. 828 

Original from 
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H ousingpl ants .. .. ■» 

Lettuoes .. 

Lupines, annual. 

Melons 
Mignonette 
Mule Pinks 
Nierembergias .. 

Notes from Forest Hill 3S 
Notes from Stanstead 

Park .» 

58 
3S 
3» 


Onions 

Onions, keeping.. 
Oxlipe .. .. 


Si 


Pansies for spring 
Palms, repotting 
Peas and Potatoes 
Pentstemons 
Petunias single .. 

Phloxes 

Pickles .. •• 

Pinks .. .. 

Picotees .. .. •• 

Plante for north aspect 
Poinsetttas 
Potatoes .. ■ ■ ■• 

Potatoes for exhibition 
Poultry keeping.. 

Rabbitsdyipg ... 

Red Currants, keeping 
Roses, best hardy 

Roses, newly budded 

Salvias 
Solanuma .. 

Spirtea 

Spiraea, cultivating . 
i Spring flowers . • • 
Stonecrop. variegated . 
Strawberries .. • 

Succulent plants.. - 

'Tiger Lilies 
Tomatoes .. 

Trees andShruos 
Tulips 

Vines .T • 

I Violas for spring 
What is hybridising* 
Window plants for exhi¬ 
bition . 

WlntOT^gflowttingP 1 * 1 ** 1 
yiwniM, wtll-grown •• 
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breath 

SECURED BY 
SN. USING 

Hooper’s 

MCachous 


Weekly, 4d. 


Monthly, Is. 6d. 


Of last week contains a Coloured Plate of 

IMPATIENS SULTAKI 

And the following Articles, Notes, and Ulustiations 
AbeUa rupestris Orchid culture 

Orchids at Clevelands 
Orchis latifolia 
Oxalis lobata 
Pancratium speciosum 
Paruassia asarifolia 
Peach, Amsden’s June 
Peaches in America 
Peaches, late 
Pear trees, training 
Pears in America 
Pears, mildew on 
Philesia buxifolia 
Pine, giant Si*ew 
Pines 

Plantains on lawns 
Plants at Argenteuil 
Plants, selection of 
Plants for the table 
Polyanthus Narcissi 
Polystichum muuitum 
Potato fungologisfs 
Potatoes, some new 
Kendle, Mr. W. E. 
Rhodochiton volublle 
Roses from cuttings 
Roses, fungus on 
Rudbeckia speciosa 
Ruskin, John 
Saccolabiums 
Schinus Molle 
Sedum cyaneum 
Shrubs for forcing 
Soils, iron in m 
Spider, red 
Spiraea, a miniature 
Spring in summer 
Stephanotis, tloriferous 
Strawberries in autumn 
Strawberry Pelissier 
Swainsona Osbomi 
Tea plant, the 
Tecoma radicans 
Tigridia Pavonia 
Todea pellucida 
Torenia rubens 
Tritoma glaucescens 
Tritoma nobilis 
Tritoma Saundersl 
Tritonias 

Tropieolum speciosum 
Turnip, A. Strapleaf 
Turnip, C. C. Blackstone 
Turnip, Early Munich 
Turnip, Golden Ball 
Turnip, Jersey Lily 
Turnip, Jersey Navet 
Turnip, Snowball 
Turnips, culture of 
Vallota purpurea 


(The best Burner in the World). 


WRIGHT & BUTLER’S 

“ MULTUM IN UNO ” 

DUPLEX. 


After smoking or 


after analysis, to be 
perfectly harmless 
to health.] 

\p«Adtke man* attempted, and possibly injurious, imitation*. 


Self-Filling’. Self-Feedlngr. 

Self-Lighting. Self-Extinguiehing. 

It indicates when the Oil Vessel is Full. 

Secured by THREE Separate Patents 


Campanula Van Houttei 
Cauliflower, Veitch's Early 
CardMf flower show 
Ceanothus azureus 
Celsia, a pink 
Clen atis Gipsy Queen 
Cmlogyne Cumingi 
Conifers, propagating 
Coriaria ruscifolia 
Covert, a rat 
Crassula dejecta 
Currants, flowering 
Dahlia cultivation 
Earwigs 
Eucharis 
Kucharis blooms 
Everlasting Pea, vars. of 
Exacum macranthum 
Fern, the Maiden-hair 
Ferns 
Figs 

Floral decorations 
Flower basket, a 
Flowers in autumn 
Flowers in Devon 
Flowers in Hyde Park 
Forestry, German 
Fruit tree borders 
Gaultheria 
Gentiana saxosa 
Gongora superbiflora 
Gooseberry trees, moving 
Grape, grafting the 
Grape, the Currant 
Habenaria ciliaris 
Habenaria viridis 
Heckfleld Place 
Honesty, seed-pods of 
Hyacinths, early blooming 


FIBST PRIZE MELBOURNE EXHIBITION, 


To be had Retail of all Ironmonger* and Lamp Dealer*. 
See you get the right article, which has 


- ---—i “ Wright and 

Butler, Birmingham," stamped on tho cone. 


No. 75.— Melon or Cucumber Frames. 
CASH PRICES —Carriage Paid. 

Jo. 2 size .. 8 ft. long .. 6 ft. wide ..£3 7 6 

No. 3 size .. 12 ft. long .. 6 ft. wide .. 4 17 6 

No 4 size .. 16 ft. long 6 ft. wide 6 7 6 

These frames are 13 in. deep in front and 24 in. deep at 

lek ; the lights are 2 in. thick, with a strong iron strength 
i £ iod. and ons handle to each light. These frames 


Ik the Manure that is used by all the principal 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and Gardeners 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

, , J lbs 14 lbs. 128 lbs. 66 lbs. 1 cwt. 

Pkts., la, bags,2s.6d. 4s.6d. 7s. 64 12s.6d. 20s. 


CLAY & LEVESLEY, 

Temple Mill Lane, Stratford, London, E. 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

S0LID&TUBULAR BAR FENCING 

Iron Hurdles, Garden Seats, &c., &c. 


Hydrangea, the white 
Impatiens Sultani 
Insects under glass 


Ipomtea pandurata 
Lasiandra macruntha 
Lentlnus lepldeus 
Leucopogon 
LUies 

Lilium Bateinaniio 
Lily of the Valley 
Linaria thymifolia 
Lobelia, varieties of 
Loranthus Colensol 
Lycopods 

Lysimuchta Lcschenai 
Mandevilla suaveoleni 
Marigolds, African 
Medicago Echinus 
Melons 
Mushrooms 
Nectarines, late 


THt BRADQATE PARK 
SEAT . 


plication. 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 

Coma, 2s. each extra, allowed for when returned. 

100 squares glass, 16 ox., 14 by 12$ for 15s. 

». .. 21 oz., „ „ 22a. 6d. 

.. .. .. 16 oz., 13$ by 8 8s. 6tL 

.. .. .. 21 oz.. 12s. 6d. 

>. .. „ 15 oz., 12$ by 11$ 12s. 6d. 

I. .. ,. , .. 21 oz.. 18s. 6d. 

IC O id English glass, any size as iequired quoted for on 
application. 

ttty, Id. per lb. Paint ready mixed in 4-lb. and 7-lb. tins at 
5d. per lb., tins included. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Cellar Fungus 


Orchis latifolia 
Orchis petals 
Rendle, Mr. W. E. 

Turnip American Strapleaf 


Illustrated Catalogue of Hurdles, Gates, and all kinds of 
Iron and Wire Fencing, Ac., free on application. 


Notes from N. Zealand 
Odontoglossum vexillar. 

Oncidium macranthum 

Onions, Trebons ____ 

Onions, thinning 1 Turnip Jersey Navet 

Orcharding, succeasf ul [ Turnip Snowball 
THE GARDEN, with a fine Coloured Plate each week, 
*4 -• Monthly Parts, la. 6d.-Oflice, 37, Southampton Street. 


VICTORIA WORKS, Wolverhampton, 
And 3, Crooked Lane, King William Street, London, E.O. 


DIPLOCK’S 

IMPROVED 

HEATING 

APPARATUS 

FOR 

Greenhouses, 

CONSERVATORIES, 

PITS, ETC., 
Continues pre-eminent 
for Efficiency, Cleanli¬ 
ness, and Saving of Fuel 
and Labour. 

It require* no brickwork, 
and is simple and easy 
to manage. 

Illustrated Lists. Prices, 
and Testimonials foi- 
warded by post. 

8. D. was the original 
Inventor of this form of 
Boiler. 

Office- 

65, Gracechurch St., 
London, E.C. 


Wo brickwork required. Can be fixed in a few houra. 
Portable ; tenant's fixture. 

fler, Pipes, & Fittings, oomplete, from £3 15s. upwards. 

WILLIAM J. POX, 

W-watmr Engineer, 12, SOUTH PLACE, FINSBURY, 
■jftMuON, R.C. Plan* and Estimate* on application. 

THE SOIL ENRICHER, 

uccess and Economy in the Garden 

Emancipation from the Dung Heap. 
0E3CINK FERTILISER, PRODUCING TO PERFECTION 

FLOWERS, | FRUIT, 

FOLIAGE, | VEGETABLES 


Strand, W.O. 


JUST RE A DY, price Is., post free la. Id., 

THE PELARGONIUM 

CULTURE OF THE VARIOUS CLASSES. 


By HENRY BAILEY. 


LONDON: Tue Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street 
Strand, W.C. 


THE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN has beau 

7 tifully-engraved figures of all the important types of hard 
plants useful in obtaining picturesque effects in the garden. 
Price 5e., post free 5s. 6d -Garden Oflice, 37, South- 
ampton 8treet, Covent Garden. London. W.C. 


THE SOIL ENRICHER. 

(Lgenuine Fertiliser, clean, dry, and always ready for gar 
i or conservatory 

Banufactured solely by MAILLARD & STRAWSON, 
hmical Manure Works, NEWBURY. 

*1 have found the Soil Enricher quite equal to some of the 
tfisg manures of the day, and much safer and more eco- 
moal. I have tried it for foliage and flowering plants, also 
[Melons, Cucumbers, und pot Vines, and have every con¬ 
duce in recommending it. 1 intend to ubc it, among other 
mp, for the permanent Vine borders, both in and outdoors, 
PI feel certain that is a mind thing for Vines and all kinds 
fruit.’ —Signed, Cuas. Howe, Head Gardener, Benham 


T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE, a Weekly 

Newspaper and Review in French for the United King¬ 
dom.—Politics, Literature, Science, Art, Society, Varieties, 
Notes. For general and family reading. "Will be highly 
valued in households where French is cultivated."— Queen. 
Price 3d., at newsagents' and bookstalls ; copy by post, 3]d 
in stamps —37, Southampton 8.,Covent Garde n, London, W.O 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR ENGLISH G R^ 

kx. DENS. With numerous line illustrations. Price.7s. 6d., 


FOUNTAIN JETS 


R. BASKERVILL, 

Maker of all kinds of FOUNTAIN JETS 
for Aquariums, Gardens, Hluminations, Ac. 
(Maker of Fairy Fountains to the Royal Poly 
technic Institution.) 

136, Newington Butta, S.E. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, ONE STAMP 


--uuw aiusuuviuus. i rice. IS. DU., 

8 ost free 8a— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street. 
ovent Garden. London. W.O 

The Publisher beg* to announce that the position* of Adver¬ 
tisements cannot be settled btfertker-* -- 

be given for the continued repetition 


beforehand, nor can anyguara 
epetition of the tame AdvtrtUoi 

Original from 
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DUTCH FLOWER ROOTS. 


We have much pleasure in stating that our large con¬ 
signments of choice 

DUTCH AND OTHER FLOWER ROOTS 

Are to hand in splendid condition, and that we are 
now prepared to execute ordeis from the same. 


For the best and cheapest list of the season, see our 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CATA.OGUE 


BULBS. 

F RUSTRATED descriptive list free on appli¬ 
cation. Specimen testimonial (unsolicited): “ March 10. 
188*2 —CrocuB, kc, in borders purchased and planted last 
autumn are making a fine show and giving every satisfaction. 
Hyacinths in pots have been very tine and much praised, 
having spikes of bloom nine inches in length, and so close that 
then appeared to he solid.’ Tulips have been very fine and 
highly praised. Hyacinths in border now showing very strong 
bloom. ’ 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

Seed Merchants and Nursery men, Worcester. 


Hyacinths, 

Narcissi, 

Anemones, 

Fruit Trees, 

Tulips, 

Lilies, 


Ranunculi, 

Clematises, 

Crocus, 

Irises, 

Roses, 

&c., &c. 


Gratis and post free to all customers or intending purchasers. 


DANIELS BROS, 

Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment , 

NORWICH. 



AMATEURS’ GREENHOUSE. 

A Lean-to, or Span Greenhouse—12 ft. long by 10ft. wide 
£15 14s. (kl. delivered. Made of thoroughly well-seasoned 
lied Deal, Lights 2 in. thick. Ventilatore at top and in front. 
Painted two coats, and glass cut to size. Door with lock and 
key. Guttering aud down pipe. Makers of the " Six Guinea 
Greenhouse," size, 10 ft. by 5 ft. 

These houses are made in lights, have all been erected in 
our own shops, and can readily be put together again. 
Many sizes in stock ready for despatch. Full particulars and 
illustrations and prices on application. 

Messenger & Co., loughboro', Leicestershire. 


Select Winter-flowering Plants. 
HHOISYA TERNATA, white flowers scented 

vJ like Orange blossom, 9d. ; Rubua rosiefolius coronal ius 
(the Himalayan Bramble) Is. Gd. : Begonia Roczli, dazzling 
scarlet, Is. ; nitida alba, u. rosea, semperfloreus, Sanders!, 
anil fuchsioides, 6d. each, or the five 2s. ; Gardenia iut.-r- 
media, 9d. each, 6s. doz. ; larger, 18s. doz. in 5-in. pots. See 
catalogue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 

Choice Climbers. 

QTEPHANOTLS FLORIBUNDA, 9d. each ; 

id larger. Is. fid. to 10s. each. Hoya carnosa, Rose-like 
flowers, 9a.; larger. Is. fid. Clerodendron Balfouri, white 
with scarlet oeutre, 9d. each; larger. Is. fid. to 5s. each. 
Cobsea scandens, 6d. to Is. 6d. each. See catalogue.—W. M. 
CROWE, Boleyu Nursery, Uptou, Essex. 


1882. ABC BULB GUIDE. 1882. 

pONTAINS most complete collectionsof Lilies, 

vJ Narcissus, Hyaciuths, Crocus, Tulips, and almost every 
hardy bulb in cultivation ; several new Lilies which were 
awarded a F. F. C. this season will be offered for the first 
time, free on application —THOMAS S. WARE, Hale Farm 
Nursery, Tottenham, London. __ 


W. H. SMITH. 

W H. S., bein^ about to remove to more con- 

• venieut premises, offers his entire stock of hardy and 
other plants at following extraordinary reduced prices for 
cash with order, free, Hafely packed in postal boxes 

10 POLYATHUSES, Is. ; 12 Pansies, 8d.; 12 

1.CJ ditto, Emperor William, 8d. ; 12 Sweet Williams, 8d. ; 
12 Aquilegia, 8d. ; 12 Myosotis, 8d ; 12 Daisies (crimson, pink, 
white), 8d. ; 12 Wallflowers (double or single), 8d. ; 4 scented 
Geraniums, 8d. ; 3 Heliotrojie, fid ; 12 Fuchsias, 8d. ; 6 Gera¬ 
niums, 8tL ; 3 Ferns (P ter is serruluta), 8d. 

fPH E ABOVE 130 PLANTS, with 24 other vari- 

J- ous plants, including two large clumps of Spinea japo- 
nica, to compensate for carriage, safely packed for 5s. 

QTRAWBERRY Marshal McMahon, 8d. dozen, 

O 4s. 100; Elton Pine, fine late variety, Is. dozen, 6s. 100; 
President, a first-class kind, 8d. dozen, 3s. 100; Princess 
Helena, 8d. dozen, 3s. 1<X)—four excellent kinds for succes¬ 
sion. 

PUTTINGS ROOT FREELY NOW.-24 cut 

vJ tings of various choice plants for greenhouse, window 
or garden, named, Is., free ; i2 mixed plants for same, 8<l 
W. H. SMITH, Framingham, Norwich. 


PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS, with 

•L upwards of 350 Illustrations, price 18s.— 1 The Garpkn 
O ffice, 37, Southampton Street, Covcut Garden, London, W.O 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

HEBBACE0U8 CAL0ECLABIAS. 

CUTTINGS OF S0FT-W00DED PLANTS. 

Strawberry plants in 50 of the finest varieties, true to 
name. Catalogues post free. 

From In 5-in. In 2i-in. 
ground. pots. pots. 

Purchaser's selection, per 100 3s. fid. 25s. 12s. fid. 

Our do. do. 2s. 6d. 20s. 10s. 

500 plants, our selection, in 20 good varieties for 21s. 

100 do. do. 40 do. 6s. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias of a beautiful strain, dwarf, and 
in good variety of colour ; strong seedlings for potting, Is. 6d. 
per doz.; 10s. per 100; also in 2J-iu. l>ots, 3«. per doz.; 20s. 
per 100. 

Cuttings of Fuchsias, Geraniums, Heliotropes, Lantanas, 
Phloxes, Pentstemons, Salvias, Abutilons, Coleus, Pansies, 
our selection, all named ; 12 of any of above for Is. 3d. Post 
free. Plants of any 12 sorts for 2s. fid. 


WM. CLIBRAN & SON, 

OLDFIELD NURSERY, ALTRINCHAM. 


£§4 KING’S & 
IMPORTED BULBS, 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Mr. W. Charles writes : "The bulbs T had last 
year gave great satisfaction, aud were the delight of 
everyone who saw them." 


FOR ORIGINAL ARTICLE 

HOW TO GROW HYACINTHS, &c., TO 
PERFECTION, 

See King’s Illustrated Bulb Catalogue; 
Post free. 6d. 


JOHN K. KING, 

ROYAL SEEDSMAN, 

COOGESHALL, ESSEX. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF FERNS. 

H AVING a Splendid stock, we offer 100 Stove 

and Greenhouse Ferns and Selaginellas in 50 species 
and varieties, nice healthy plants, for 42s. ; 50, in 50 varieties, 
25s. ; 50, in 25 varieties, 21s. ; 25 for 10h. 6d. ; 12 for 4s. or 6a 
Special trade list on application. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE, NEAR MANCHESTER. 


FERNS A SPECIALITY- 

Special List (August, 1882) now ready. 

rPHE LARGEST STOCK in the greatest num- 

A- ber of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove aud green¬ 
house cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries aud other 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send for above list 
before buying elsewhere. Poet free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots. 

Seller’s selection, 90s. per dozen. Purchaser's ditto, 36s. 
The above comprise all the best English and French raised 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Punctual Folyautha, Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
aud Perpetual Moss. 

Roses of 1881 

Of above-named classes, 18s. to 24s. per dozen, In pots. 

Choice Roses. 

Tea-scented, Hybrid Tea, Noisette, China, and Bourbon, 
18a. to 24s. per dozeu ; strong plauts, in pots. 

Dcscriptitv List on application. 

RICHARD SMITH <fe OO., 

NURSERYMEN AND REED MERCHANTS. 

WORCESTER. 


Ferns ! Ferns 11 Beautiful Ferns !!! 
rTHE CELEBRATED DEVONSHIRE FERN 

J- PACKET, containing twenty of these most beautiful 
plants, many varieties, named, suitable for window garden¬ 
ing, table decoration. &c., together with full printed cultural 
directions and ample instructions for making rockeries and 
Wardian and other Fern cases. Price Is. 3d., free.—.). 
SEWARD, Feraist, Barnstaple. _ [3318 


STRAWBERRIES 

A SPECIALITY. 


Strong runners from ground, am 
in small and large pots, of all th 
leading varieties 
guaranteed true to name. 


List of sort and price on application to 

Cranston’s Nursery & Seed Cc 

(LIMITED), 

KING’S ACRE, HEREFORD. 


JOHN GREEN 

Begs to offer the following, post or carriage free, fra a| 
with order. All plants sent by post are carefully jacknlj 
tin cases, with damp moss, which is the only sure ind u 
method. Catalogue free for a penny stamp. 

Double white Primula, of 
which, says 'l he Garden , no 
better or more useful sort 
has yet been raised ; all true 
from cuttings (not seed¬ 
lings), 9d. each, fis. per doz. 

Primula fimbriata globosa, 
improved strains of fine 
compact growth, with finest 
fringed flowers. Is. fid. and 
2s. per doz. 

Cinerarias (Carters’ superb 
strain), Is. lid. and 2s. doz. 

Lobelia fulgefiR, splendid in 
the autumn either in pots 
or the border, flowers very 
rich cardinal colour, 9d. 
each ; 3 for 2s.; fis. per doz. 

Carnation Souvenir de la Mai 
maison, 2s. each 
Show Pelargoniums, 6 vars. 
for 2s. 

Sparmannia africana, fid. each 
Passiflora carulea, fid. each 
Tacsonia Van Volxemi, fid. 
each 

Eupatorium odoratifsima, fid. 
each. 

Grevillea robusta, very orna¬ 
mental. Fern like foliage, 

6iL each. 

Fuchsias, 6 vars. for Is. Gd.; 

6 very select, 2s. fid. 


Cyclamen, very fine rtnj 
Is. fid. and 2s. dor. 

Polyanthus, choice miM 
Is. doz. 

Phlox (herbaceous), ua 
var., 4s. fid. dot. 

Wallflowers Wood Ed i| 
Golden Yellow, Is. doz. 

Alpine Auriculas, k u 
2s. fid. doz. 

Carnations, mixed setda 
from Carters' choicest M 
ble vars., 2s. doz 

Carnation Grenadin, I 
earliest in bloom, tax 
fiery scarlet colour. 3fori 
2s. fid. doz 

Tansies, saved from be*tE 
lish named vars., lx bil 
2s. doz. 

Pansies, saved from l*sO 
tiueutal rare., Is ilox 

Giant .Sweet Willixsa 
grown by 8. Barlow. I 
Is. 3d. doz 

Foxgloves, white and ROl 
or mixed, 2s. doz 

Canterbury Bells, Aouita, 
gle. or mixed, 2s. doz 

Antirrhinums, tall or ill 
Is. doz 

Pyre thrums (single), cotos 
Marguerites, 3for k. k 
doz 


. STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

MARSHAL MACMAHON, very hardy, prolific, »«y 
pact, fine flavour, a variety that can be very hifLij 
commended, fis. 100, Is. 3d. doz . I 

PRESIDENT, a well known first-class favourite, «-1 
Is. 3*1. doz. „ . 

SIR J. PAXTON, a most useful variety, forces well a* 
cropper, fis. 100, Is. 3d. doz. 

VICOMTESSK HER!CART DE THTJRY, good k* 
variety, also au excellent preserving Strawberry, 

Is. 3d. doz. ,J 

AUGUSTE BOISSELOT, large, oval, richly flavoured 
8s. 100, Is. 3d. doz J 

CRIMSON QUEEN, large Cockscomb shaped fruit of ad 
crimson colour, tine for exhibition, fis. liW, la. 3d. ila. 
DR. HOGG, a well-known first-class variety, 

British Queen, late, fis. 100, 1 r. 3d. doz 
KEEN'S SEEDLING, one of the very earliest, the hat 
easily forcing, 6«. 100, Is. 3d. doz .. 

TRloMPHE DE PARIS, one of the handsomest aad[ 
varieties crown, 8s. 100, Is. 3d. doz. 

JAM ES YE ITCH, one of the largest in cultivation.« 
Is. 3d. doz 

Smaller plants of the above Strauherrus halfI*-'*- 

JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwiii 


H. SCHMELZER & Co ,Glasgoi 

HARDY TEA ROSES.-Twelve best varieties, »| 
doz., carriage free ; strong plants for open ground 1 
booked now for delivery next month. Aline Sisley. m:™ 
Devoniensis, Hoiudrc, Jean Ducher, Mdme. Falctt. 
Margottin, Marie Guillot, Perfection de Mouplaiw. 
d of Lyon, Perk- des Jardins, Souvenir d’un Anii; ata' J 
EXHIBITION ROSES.—Twelve best varieties* 
price; strong for open ground. Marechal SH 7 l n 
Dijon, Alfred Colomb, Baroness Rothschild, Besss-Joba* 
Charles Margottin, General Jacqueminot. Jules 
La France. Mdme. Lacharme, Prince Camilla de ^ 
Senateur Vaisse, or any twelve of tlie above tw«mtj t.jorj 
EXHIBITION HYACINTHS (guarante.dk ex»»«H 
sorts and bulbs, twelve varieties, two light red, twouaraj 
three blue, three white, two yellow, 7z CiL per dixf., 
free. , J 

EXTRA HYACINTHS for pot* or glasses, twelve 
varieties, colours us above, fis. per doz. , J 

NAMED HYACINTHS for spring gardening. 
varieties, colours as above, 4s. 3.1. per doz, all carriafc^ 
CHRISTMAS ROHES (UellehoniB niger). fe- l«r J 
flower this Beason), free ; per 100 large plant sand dim;*' 1 
carriage free. . - J 

WHOLESALE PRICED CATALOGUE «U 
tubers priced, carriage free, on application. Postal WW 
cheque with orders. 

H. SCHMELZER & CO., 71, WatcrlooS^GU^ J 

Printed and Published by the registered PreT*^*’. 
Robinson, at the Office, 37, Southamptou Stm*- 
Pariah.ofSt. Paul, Covent Garden iu the Cityofwatw® 
Saturday, September 9,1882. _ 
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PRICK ONE PENNY. 

REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF 

-*3 FLOWERS for screens and scrap books; 100 for 15s., 
fifty for 9s.. twelve for 2s. 6cL Specimen plate poHt free for 3d. 
- The Publisher, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden. 

inn HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

-LV3V3 for 25s.—Richard Smith & Co.’s selection of the 
above contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
beautiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as 
to produce flowers and render tho garden attractive all 
through the year. Descriptive list on application —RICHARD 
S MITH A CO., Nurser ymen and Seed Me rchants, Worcester . 

pREEFERS for Walls, Trellises, &c., in great 

yJ variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
object may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
and advice on application.—RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

QTRAWBERRIES.—Strong roots for present 

13 planting and for fruiting next year, 4s. per 100. Descrip¬ 
tive list and price for plants in pots for forcing on applica¬ 
tion.—RICHARD SMITH & CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants. Worcester. 

nRAPE VINES and ORCHARD HOUSE 

VJ TREES IN POTS.—Grape Vines, extra fltrong, short* 
joioted. and well ripened ; plantiug canes, 3s. 6d. to 5s. each ; 
extra strong fruiting canes, 7s. 6d. to 10s. Orchard-house 
teres, fruiting if pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricot*. Plumdf Cherries, Pears, Apples, and Figs. De- 
f nptiTe price list for Id. stamp —RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
Nurs erymen an d Seed Merchants, Wor cester. _ 

TTYACINTHS. TULIPS, CROCUS, LILIES, 

LL Ac.—C. G. VAN TUBERGEN, jun., Haarlem. Holland. 
Wholesale Catalogue now ready, and may be had free on ap¬ 
plication to Messrs. R. 8ILBERRAD Si SON, 25, Savage 
Gardens, Orutched Friars, London, E.O. _ 

on non CLEMATIS IN POTS of all the 

finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple) for climb¬ 
ing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. iter dozen, strong plants ; 
descriptive list on application.—RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

|TEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Reduced 

•PI prices.—Four of the most magnificent varieties in Culti¬ 
vation-Lady Selbourne, Ksempferi, Delicata, Bend Or, 3s. 6d. 
the four, or Is. each. Older varieties, 500 distinct (including 
150 Fompones), strong rooted plants, Is. 6d. dozen, 10 b. 100; 
larger plants, by rail, 2s. 6d. dozen, 15a. 100 ; cuttings 9d. doz., 
5a 100. These prices for remainder of this season, and for 
my selection. Catalogue one stamp.—N. DAVIS, 66, Warner 
Road, Camberwell. London. 

POCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

yJ Patent Process. July 1, 1882. In consequence of the 
peat scarcity of husks, from this date prices will be as 
follows: Backs, Is. 6d. each; 10 sacks, 13s. ; 15 sacks, 18s. ; 
Vi sacks, 23s. ; 30 socks, 30s. (all sacks included). Truck-load, 
free on rail, £2. Limited quantities of P.M. special quality 
granulated, in sacks only, 2s. Gd. each (two prize medals). 
Terms, strictly cash with order.—CHUBB, ROUND & CO„ 
Fibre Works,West Ferry Road, Millwall, London. E. _ 

OEE before you buy.—Pansies, 2 dozen speci- 

*3 men blooms, correctly named, post free for 12 stamps.— 
WM- SANDERS. The Gardens, Leek . St affordshire. _ 

DANSY SfiElD, carefully collected from finest 

exhibition Sewers only. Finest Belgian or Fancy, and 
finest English or Show, 200 seeds of either variety, or 100 of 
each, free by i»o«t for 12 stamps.—WM. SANDERS, The Gar¬ 
dens, Leek, Staffordshire. 


DANSltlS ! PANSIES !!—Cuttings struck now 

■L will bloom this autumn; 24 cuttings in 12 beautiful 
varieties, correctly named, OCR selection, post free for 
3s.—WM. SANDERS, The Gardens. Leek, Staffordshire. 
DOSE I HOSE! HOSE !-Patent Red Rubber 

■Li. Garden Hose, stands severe tests of Government Depart¬ 
ments, thus proving superiority of quality. Lasts four times 
m long as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter in weight, 
greater in strength, and cheaper in the long run than any 
other hose for garden use. A correspondent writes, “I have 
had a length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine years, and 
it is now as good as ever.” Private customers supplied at 
trad* prices.—Samples and prices of MERRYWEATHER A 
8QNa, Manufacture rs. 63. Lons Acre. W O. 

PELARGONIUM CUTTINGS.-Doctor Mas- 

i- ten, Captain Raikes, Ac., twelve for Is. ; strong plants, 
three for la. 2d., free.—A. SWANSON, Florist, Barton-on- 

Hunrcber._ 

re 25 per cent. 

the importer. List 
HUGHES, Abingdon. 


Digits 


»v Google 


piHRISTMAS ROSES.—Beautiful hardy white 

yJ flowers from Christmas to Lent: one plant, 7<L ; Bix, 
2s. 6 d.; twelve, 4s. 6 <L ; now ready, cash with order: carriage 
paid.—-GIBB 8 A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


WINTER- FLOWERING TREE CARNA 

» " TIONS.—The six best sorts for variety of colour and 
fragrance, La Belle, The Bride, Miss Jolliffe, Vulcan, M. 
Baldwin, Garibaldi, price 3s. 9d.—GIBBS A CO.. Woodbridge, 
Suffolk.__ _ 

■"TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. -Strong healthy plants 

-L from the best named sorts to flower this season, 6 for 
3e. 3d., assorted colours. Specimen for 8 stamps.—GIBBS 
A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


■mCOTIANA LONGIFLORA. - Plants Is. 
■Ll each; seed 7d. per pkt. A deliciously fragrant plant 
with pure white flowers ; one will scent a whole house; easily 
cultivated ; almost perpetual bloomer. — GIBBS A CO. 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


niNERARIAS, strong plants, Is. 3d. Tier dozen, 
yJ free, Covent Garden strain.—GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, 


PRIMULA PLANTS, finest fringed red and 

A white, Is. per doz. ; seed, 6 d. Fern-leavea variety, most 


beautiful, Is._,__, 

s eed, la per pkt —GIBBS A CO. 


per doz. ; seed, 6 d. per pkt. Finest double 
. Woodbridge. Suffolk. 


pP IM U LAS! PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS !- 

J- R. W. BEEDELL S noted strain, same as sent out in 
previous years. Is. 6 d. per doz., 10s. per 100, 90s. per 1000; 
Cinerarias same price. Post free, seed of the above, 2s. 6 d. 
and Is. 6 d. per packet. Testimonial.—" Eastern Villa, 
Havant, Hants.—“Dear Sir,—The Primulas and Cinerarias 
I had of you were the finest 1 have ever seen, both for size 
and colour. Some of the blooms of both kinds measured 
2\ to 21 in. across.—Yours, Ac., J. Collinb, April 29, 1882." 
—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries. Wallington, Surrey. 

pEGONIAS, tuberous-rooted, will flower this 

13 season. 2 for Is. ; Myrtles, 2 for Is., cuttings. 9d. doz. ; 
Lavender, Is. per doz. All post free. —R. W. BEEDELL, 
The Nurserica, Wallingtou, Surrey._ 


P R Flowering at Christmas.—Early forcing 

Bulbs, now ready ; White Roman Hyacinths, 3«. doz.; 
Blue Roman Hyacinths, 2s. doz. ; Paper white Narcissus, 2s. 
doz. ; Spirea japonica, Gd. per clump; Double Snowdrops 
(extra large), 3s. 100: Single Snowdrops, 2s. 6d. 100; Lily of 
Valley, crowns Is. 6d. doz. ; Deutzias gTacilis, Cd. each.— 
Catalogues of Dutch Flowering Roots now ready. Post free 
on application.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Walling¬ 
ton, Surrey. _ 

TPUCHSIAS, twelve best named varieties, 

JL such as Lucy Finnis, Purple Prince, Ac., for 2s.; Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns, 4 for is.—now is the time to pot them : Auriculas, 
from prize strain, 4 for Is.; Cotton Lavender, an old favourite, 
4 for 1 b. ; Solanum Empress (new), 4 for Is. ; Golden Euony- 
mus, 4 for Is. ; Pansies, Fancy Belgian, Is. per doz.; Pansies, 
Show, Is. per doz. ; Pansies, Earl of Beaconsfield (new), Is. Gd. 
per doz. ; Pilea muscosa (Artillery plant). 3 for Is.; all post 
tree.— R. W. BEEDELL, Th6 Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. 

TTYDRANGEAj pink and white, two for Is., 

R post free; Christmas Roses, two for In., post free; 
double Neapolitan Violets, Bix for Is., pont free ; Anemone 
japonica, rosea, and alba, two for Is. Gd., post free ; Lobelia 
cardiualis, three for Is., post free. All plants post free 
over Is. — ROBERT W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, 
Wallington, Surrey.___ 

R W. BEEDELL’S SEEDS for present sow- 

• ing, of best Btrains only: Pansy, Fancy Belgian, per 
packet, 7d.; Pansy, Show, per packet. 7d.: Viola cornula, 7d. 
per packet; Calceolaria, prize Btrain, 7d. per packet; Gloxinia, 
prize strain, 7d. per packet; Gold-laced Polyanthus, 6d. per 
packet; Canterbury Bells, choice mixed, per packet, 6d.; 
Cottagers’ Stock, choice mixed, per packet, 6d. • Intermediate 
stock, choice mixed, per packet, 6d. ; Sweet Williams, choice 
mixed, per packet, 6d. ; all post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, 
The Nurseries, Wallington. Surrey. 


thrips, greenfly, and otner bligflt, in solutions or from l tozoz. 
to the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
dressing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre¬ 
parations intended to supersede it. In boxes. Is., 3s., 10s. 6 d. 

A MERICAN BLIGHT on APPLE - TREES 

H CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter's brush on Gis- 
urst Compound, and working the lather into the infected part. 

softenB hard 

„ Inboxes, 6 d. and 

_____Candle Company 

(Limited). Retail by Seedsmen and Oilmen. Complaints are 
made of difliculty in getting Gishurstine. Some leading 
nurserymen have put it on their lists; others are requested 
to do so. 


"DELARGONIUM SEED (Regal, Show, and 

7 Fancy), 3s. per 100. Geranium Seed (Mrs. Pollock, 
Black Douglas, McMahon, Silverwing, and all the best varie¬ 
gated sorts) 3s. per 100—T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., 
H illin gdon Heath, U xbrid ge. 


DOSES.—From a collection of 200 varieties: 
-Lb cuttings. Is. dozen ; 6 s. 100.-T.J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

P.YCLAMEN, finest strain grown, 2s. 6d. doz. 
yJ -T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, Ux¬ 
bridge._ 

CJINERARIA—Exhibition varieties, ready for 

yJ flowering pots, Is. 6 d. dozen. 10 b. 100 ; carefully packed 
in postal boxes.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux- 
bridge. _ 

PRIMULAS. — Finest fringed varieties from 

■L show flowers; strong plants, 4s. dozen, carefully 
packed in postal boxes.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge. _ 


TASM IN E. — Cuttings from this beautiful 

Heat™T?xb dg dozen - — T. J. HAWKIN 8 , Hillingdon 


TAT ALLFLOWER, Harbinger or Blood-red; 
" large plants, 2s. 100; 15s. 1000.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge 


TV/TYRTLE. —Cuttings strike easily now; 9d. 

I’LL doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

PjARNATION and PICOTEK.—Finest strain, 

yJ strong little plants, 5s. per 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


PINKS! PINKS! PINKS!"—White and Red, 

-L large plants, 2s. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hiiling- 
don Heath, Uxbridge. 


TTUNEYSUCK LE.—Strong Cuttings, 6<1. dozen, 
11 -T. J. HAWKINS. Hill ingdon Heath,Oxbridge. 

HUTTINGS.—Azalea, 9d. per dozen ; variegated 

yJ Geraniums, Is. per dozen; plain ditto, 9d. per dozen; 
Fuchsias, 9<L per dozen: Calceolarias, 5s. per 100.—T. J. 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon death , Uxbridge. 


STRAWBERRIES ! STRAWBERRIES !! 

L3 STRAWBERRIES ! I!—New beds cannot be made too 
early. Runners of Sir Joseph Paxton, James Veitch, Black 
Prince, Ne Plus Ultra, President, Dr. Hogg, or Sir Charles 
Napier, 3s. per 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge. 

(SEEDS! SEEDS!! SEEDS !!! — Sow now. 

O Wallflower (Harbinger or Blood-red), large packet, Gd. 
-T J. HAWKIN S. F.R.H.S., Hillin g don He ath, U xbridge. 

PELARGONIUMS (Regal, Show, and Fancy). 

-L Cuttings from the choicest varieties. 2 s. per dozen.— 
T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H. 8 ., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

flHRYSANTHEMUMS! chrysantUe- 

VJ MUMS ! ! CHRYSANTHEMUMS ! ! ! - One of the 
finest selections; 200 varieties. Strong plants ready for 
blooming pots, 4s. doz.; 30s. 100 ; very cheap.—T. J. HAW- 
I, F.R.H.H , Hillingdon He ath. Uxbridge. 


KINS,: 


DUONYMUS (Gold, Silver, and Plain).— 

-LJ Sturdy little plants of this very cnoice shrub, gold and 
silver varieties. 3s. dozen ; plain ditto. Is. 6d. dozen.—T. J. 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbri dge._ 

OOLANUM, or Christmas Cherry. — Nothing 

O better or so pretty for winter UBe. Nice little plants, 
Is. 6d. dozen —T. J. HAWKIN8, F.R.H.8., Hillingdon 
Huath , Uxbridge. __ 

P ANSIES AND VIOLAS.—Very choice varie¬ 
ties, 28. 6d. per dozen, rooted plants ; cuttings of ditto. 
Is. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux¬ 
bridge. 

TILY OF THE VALLEY. - Good strong 

-LJ crowns, Is. 6d. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Nursery¬ 
man, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

A STERS.—Best Quilled and Anemone-flowered, 

■IL finest strain, ip full bloom, in 44-in. pots, 4s. dozen.— 
T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridg e. _ 

P.1NERARIAS, good strain; strong plants for 
yJ early bloom. Is. 4d. dozen, free.—F. B. BAILEY, 4, 
Market Street, Westhoughton, Bolton._ 


PEGONIA WELTONIENSIS, 4 for Is.; dou- 

J3 ble Petunia (CriniBon King), 3 for Is.—W. E. BOYCE, 
14. Gloucester Road. Holloway. N. _(3386 


ONOWFLAKES — Leucojum vemum, good 
Q bulbs, Is. 2d. per dozen, post free.—" R. O.," Castle 
Iledingham, Halstead, Essex. (3357 
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DENNIS.— The finest close growing evergreen 
-L GRASS SEEDS for LAWNS, Is. per lb. GRASS 
SEEDS for all purposes and all soils ; advice freely given. A 
uobleman’s gardener writes: " Knowing how difficult it is to 
obtain pure stocks of Grass seeds, even when price is a secon* 
lary consideration, I write to say the supply 1 obtained from 
you for our new terrace lawns has given great satisfaction. 
Although it was not sown till the middle of July, we now 
October 18 of same year) have a nice close turf, composed of 
.he finest dwarf permanent Grasses—quite free from weeds 
>r objectionable kinds.” Another customer writes: “Flcase 
lend me three bushels of the very best Lawn Grass Seeds, 
mitable for an exceedingly hot upland soil, without any mix- 
.ure of Clover. The seed I have had of you has been the only 
cind which has been able to resist the influence of the sun 
rad drought upon my thin, gravelly soiL ” — RICH A RD 
SMITH and CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Wor¬ 
cester. Established 1804. 

A MPELOPSIS VEITCHI, the most beautiful 

aa. of all hardy climbing plants, requires no nailing or tying 
leaves crimson in autumn, strong plants in pots. Is. each 
i for 2s. 6tL, 12 for 9b.— WM. RUM8EY, Joyning's Nurseries, 
Waltham Cross, N. 

WINTER BLOOMING CALCEOLARIAS, for 

" » cut flowers and greenhouse decoration during winter. 
Calceolaria bicolor and Burbidgei hare proved to be in¬ 
valuable ; they will flower freely in any cool house without 
my forcing; good plants 6d. each, post free, from B. W. 
KNTGHT. Florist. Battle, Sussex. 

,V. r vv Du u BLE W HITE BOUVARDIA 

■Li ALFRED NEUNER. This splendid new Bouvardia 
•an be supplied in good plants at Is. each post free ; 12 tine 
varieties Bouvardias, invaluable for winter bloom, 4s., post 
free, from B. W. KNIGHT, Florist. Battle. Sussex. 

HALCEOLARIAS, CINERARIAS, from the 

VJ very best flowers and colours extant, all raised from 
home grown Beed, very superb strains, cannot fail to give 
q»leddid flowers ; Calceolaria, Is. 6d. per dezen ; Cineraria, 
Is. 6d. per dozen, in good plants, post free, from B. W. 
KNIGHT. Florist, Battle, Sussex. 

DLANT NOW alpine and herbaceous plants.— 

L 100 choice kinds, our selection, for 21b. ; 100 in 50 kinds, 
15s. ; 100 in 20 kinds, 12s.—F. W. k H. BTANSFIELD, Sale, 
near Manchester. 

AZALEAS alba Bluthiana (oest white) and 
A Due de Nassau, well set with buds, 6s., 9s., and 12s. per 
»loz. ; Adiantum gracillimum, large plants, 9s. and 12s. per 
doz. ; Lomaria gibba, 6s. and 9s. per doz. Cash with order 
to T. JANNOCH. Dersingham, Norfolk. 

r 1LIES OF THE VALLEY a speciality !- 

-LI T. Jannochls now booking orders for his well known 
Lily of the Valley crowns for early forcing ; strong flowering 
crowns, 4s. per 100 ; 37s. per 1000. Terms: Payment on de¬ 
livery.—J. JANNOCH, Lily of the Valley Grower, Der- 
-ir gham, Norfolk. 

HHOICE BULBS.—Chionodoxa Lucilia*, 2s. 

and 3s. 6d. doz. ; Anemone fulgens, 3s. doz. : Hyacinths 
mixed), 2s. 6d. doz. ; named, 4s. 6d. to 9«. doz. ; Crocus 
[mixed). Is. 6<L 100, named large bulbs, 2s. 6d. 100; Polyan¬ 
thus Narcissus, Is. 6d. doz.; Tulips (various). 4s. 100; 
Snowdrops, 2s. 100. Send for descriptive catalogue. — 
COLLINS k GABRIEL, Bulb Importers. Waterloo lid., R.E. 

T7UANTED. — Large Tree Ferns ; will give 
*» ladies’ dress materials in exchange. — “T. K.,"7, 
Argyle Place, Regent Street. [33 <5 

AURICULAS, show varieties, 15s. per doz.; 

aA list on application. Seedling Auriculas, fine plants. Is. 6d. 
per doz., 9s. per 100. Pansies, snow and fancy, all the beat 
sorts, 2s. 3d. per doz.-GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT, Oldswin¬ 
ford, Stourbridge. [3398 

A USTRALIAN IVY, so called by the natives. 

A Not known in England. Splendid flowers, cover any 
wall, Is,; three for 2s 6d. Tacsonia Van Volxemi, Is.; three 
for 2s. 6d.—E. GILL, Fernery, Lynton, Devon. [3397 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA for Chrysanthe- 

D mums, by far the best stimulant for obtaining fine 
blooms, and for pushing on backward plants ; best quality, 
containing 25 per cent, ammonia, 8d. lb.; 4 lb., 2s. 6d.; 7 lb., 
4s. ; 14 Hi., 7s.; 28 lb., 12s. ; or 8 oz. sample by post, 8d.—N. 
DAVIS, 66, Warner Hoad, Camberwell, London. 

HREAT RARITIES IN BRITISH FERNS. 

VJ —In consequence of our enormous stock we are enabled 
to offer a considerable number of very choice kinds (in¬ 
cluding some not elsewhere obtainable at any price) at the 
preposterously low figures of 6d. and Is. each. Sc ud for lists 
to F. W, k H. BTANSFIELD, The Nurseries, Sale, near 
Manchester. 

DALMS ! PALMS ! PALMS !—Three distinct 

1 varieties of these charming and valuable plants sent 
carriage paid on receipt of 2s. 6d.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans 
nnnd. Primrose Hill, London. 

pji.DAKUONiUMS of all the best show and 
-L market sorts, strong and well rooted; buyer's selection, 
3s. 6d. doz., 2s. half-doz.; seller’s selection, 3s. doz., Is. 9d. 
half-doz., free for cash with order; lists free.—W. FARRV.N, 
Rose Grower, Cambridge. 


OWEET VIOLETS.—New York, the grandest 

Kj double, better than Marie Louise, 2s. 6d. doz., 8d. each; 
De Panne, double red Russian, 4d. each, 3s. 6d. doz.; cata¬ 
logue of 26 varieties, with directions for cultivation, l|d., 
free.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kingskerswell, Devon¬ 
shire 


STRAWBERRIES.-Garibaldi, Sir J. Paxton, 

KJ Dr. Hogg, Eleanor, 3s. 100, Is doz. ; list.-Mr. R. W. 
BEACHEY, Fluder, Kingskcrewell, Devonshiie. 

■pUCHSIAS, BOU VAR DIAS, SALVIAS, not 

J- Bcraps, but strong plants, free ; 12 best show Fuchsias, 
2a 6d. ; Bix new Fuchsias with Lizzie Vidler. 2s.; Bouvardias, 
2 b. 6d. for six ; new double Bouvardia A. Nt-uner, Is.; Salvias 
patens, splendens, Hceri, Betheli, leucantlia, Hoveyi, the 
six 2s. Catalogue.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kings- 
k ere well, Devonshire. 

H.ERANIUMS.—Twelve finest for pots, 4s. ; 
Vri six new 1880-81, 4s,; two double Primulas, fiao for win¬ 
ter, Is. 4d.; three lemon Verbenas, Is.; Calceolarias, finest 
strain. Is. 6d. doz. Catalogues.-Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, 
Fluder, Kingskerswell, Devonnhire. 

PANSIES ! PANSIES !- Twelve splendid 

•L named, show and fancy, 3s. 6d.; twelve splendid named 
bedding, distinct, 2s., free.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, 
Kingskerswell, Devonshire. 

TTERBACEOUS ALPINE, ROCK, and other 

i-J- hardy garden plants, 100, packing included, 24s. ; one 
dozen, post free, 3 b. 6d. Giant Polyanthus, very splendid 
fancy, white, yellow, crimson, laced. hoBe-in-hose. Is. 6<L per 
doz.; extra large plants, 2s. 6d. per doz. Grand double Wall¬ 
flowers, Campanulas, Sweet Williams, Is. per doz., free.—Mr. 
R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kingskerswell, Devon. 

UERNS ! FERNS !—Twelve beautiful varieties 

-L for stove or greenhouse, including choice Maiden-hairs, 
4s.; six. 2s. 6d„ free.-Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, KingB- 
kerswell, Devon. 

OUT FLOWERS.-Beautiful Roses, Stepha- 

v/ notiB, Ac., Is. 6<L to 10s.. post free; largo Ferns and de¬ 
corative flowers, Gladiolus spikes, RoseB, Ac., by rail, from 
5s. upwards ; punctuality and careful packing guaranteed.— 
Mr. It. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kingskerswell, Devon. 

p II OIC E PLAN T S.— Gardenias, Stepha- 

V/ notis. Is. each ; Rhynchospermum jaaminoides, Vallota 
purpurea, choice Abutilons, large Cyclamen in bud, Calla 
asthiopica, double Primulas, any two. Is. 6d. Double Tropa*o- 
lumH, fine for winter, three, Is.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, 
Fluder, Kingskerswell, Devon. 

"PANSY SEED, warranted saved from finest 

JL named, show, and fancy varieties only.—Choicest fancy. 
Is. and 2s. 6d.; choicest show, Is. and 2s. 6d.; choicest self- 
beddiug, Is., free.-Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kings- 
kerswdl, Devon. 

T WALLACE’S (F.R.H.S.) Prize Chrysanthe- 

U • mums, 500 varieties, 2s. dez. Prize Fuchsias, including 
Lizzie Vidler and Trumpeter and all new varieties, 2s. doz.; 
all the new Coleus of 1881, 2 b. doz.; choice Auriculas, 2s. doz. 
Cash with order.- Rose Nursery, Abbotts Langley, Herts. 

A SPECIAL cheap offer of Hardy Plants w r ill 
■H be found enclosed in my new ABC Bulb Guide for 
1882, free on application.—THOMAS S. WARE, Hale Farm 
Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 

A CHEAP offer of miscellaneous hardy 
XJ. Bulbs will be found on page 23 of my ABC Bulb 
Guide, free on application.—THOMAS S. WARE, Hale 
Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 

A SPECIAL cheap offer of Narcissus will 

XJL bo enclosed in my new ABC Bulb Guide for 
1882, free on application.—THOMAS 8. WARE, Hale Farm 
Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 

()A DEVONSHIRE FERNS, named varieties 

it for Is. 6d., with separate cultural instructions for each 
sort, and particulars of the soil it grows best in, suitable for 
pots or outdoor culture, Maiden-hair (Aapltnium trichomanes), 
black Maiden-hair (Asplenium Adiantum nigrum). Plants 
with good crowns and roots and instructions. Is. per dozen. 
All securely packed in strong box, post free—JAMES 
OGILVIE. Newton Tracey. Barnstaple 

nc CHOICE HARDY PERENNIALS for 

^ v 5s. 6d. Cheapest lot ever sold (see liRt). Extra choice 
PanBy seed, 4d. to 7d. packet.—W. T1TTERTON, Florist, 
Leicester Road, Loughborough. 

ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. - Strong 

-tJL Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn-flowering 
Anemone (see Gardenino Illustrated, September 4, 
1880) Is. each, post free.-OEORGE PHIPPEN. Victoria 
Nursery, Oxford Road. Reading. Established 1862. 

T7JOLAS, Pansies, hardy perennials, our entire 

V stock, all transplanted, is offered at Is. per doz., the 
land being sold to L. & N.-W. Railway Co. Guinea collection 
increased to thirty doz. ; half, 12s., hampers gratis; catalogue 
free —JOHN PIRIE k CO., Stechford, Birmingham. 

TUST harvested, in very fine condition, a grand 

U lot of seed of my mixed collection of Columbines, Aqui- 
legias (see The Garden for June 3), in large packets, 6d. 
an l la free; 2s per oz. P.O.O. or id. stamps.—W. FARREN 
Rote Grower. Cambridge. 

HUTTINGS ROOT FREELY NOW.-Cuttings 

\J of that splendid show Pelargonium Fire King, 3d. each, 
six for Is.; well-rooted plants of same. 1 b. each, free. Cuttings 
of Geraniums, best varieties, six single and six double va¬ 
rieties free for Is. 3d., all correctly named. Cuttings of six 
varieties (bronze and silver-edged), la. Cd. doz., post free. The 
above are all strong cuttings cut ready for putting in. Chir 
new semi-double Geranium, Emily Casbon, will be ready to 
Bend out in March, 1883; colour of flower light rose-pink, 
very pretty indeed; good button-hole variety. Bloom and 
foliago will be Bent on receipt of six stamps.—CASBON k 
SON, Florists, Millfleld, Peterboro'. 

A WINTER-BLOOMING PLANTS sent post 

i free for thirteen stamps or Is. postal order. One Be¬ 
gonia fuchsioides, one Primula, one double white Petunia, 
one Plumbago capensis.—CASBON & SON, Florists, Mill- 
field, Peterboro’. 


PUTTINGS.—Now is the time to secure fine 

\J plants for next year. Chrysanthemums, strong cuttings 


of all the best varieties in cultivation; large flowering, in 
curved, Japanese, Anemone, or Pomponc, Is. doz. Geraniums 
and Fuchsias, best sortB only, Is. doz. Viola Vestal (white), 
Magnificent (blue), and Golden Gera (yellow), Is. doz., or 
strong plants. Is. 6d. doz. Calceolarias, best yellow Golden 
Gem. Is. doz.; all correctly named; my selection. Also un¬ 
named Verbenas, Phlox, Pelargoniums, Indian Pink, 
Ageratum, Coleus, Mimulus, Harmon's Glory Musk, all first- 
class varieties, 8d. per doz.— 1 THOS. HIGGS, Jun., Staple- 
ton Road, Bristol. 


TIAlblK.S.— Pure white, ihe Bride; dark red, 

U Rob Roy; show Auriculas, Gd. doz., all good plants, 
divided last spring.— F. NEWBERY, Raglan House, Wolver¬ 
hampton. _13403 

*pULBS.—Fresh Dutch imported, best quality, 

B cheap. Price list with spring bedding plants, kc., Id.— 
SIMCOX, 158, Severn Road, Cardiff._(3405 


•TO GARDENERS, Ac.-To be sold imine- 

-L diately, a garden and five vineries, with 1800 ft. of glass, 
and covering nearly 2 acres; south aspect with ground rising 


shandy; rent, £14 a year, free of rates and taxes ; lease forty- 
three years unexpired.—Apply to M. JONES, Fynone Estate 
Office, Swansea. 

pEAUTIFUL IVIES, gold and silver vjirie- 

U gated, six named varieties for 2s. 6<L, free.—H. WHEEL¬ 
WRIGHT, Rose Cottage, New Street, Oldswinford, Stour- 
bridge._ [3395 

"DULBS.—Snowdrop, Crocus (mixed), Star of 
JJ Bethlehem, Is. per 100: Tulips, mixed, Is. per 50.—Ad¬ 
dress THE GARDENER, Create?; Rectory, Northampton. 
_(3401 

HUTTING of that splendid Marguerite Etoile 
w d’Or, large white, small yellow Paris Daisy; Matricaria 
inodora. Id. each, 2s. worth free — W. STEVENSON, 
Smoeton, Kibworth, Leicestershire. _[339o 


N EW autumn catalogue of G eraniums, Fuchsias, 
Abutilons, Chrysanthemums, Begonias, new Mar¬ 
guerites, greenhouse plants, &c., now ready, and will be sent 
on application from B. W. KNIGHT, Floruit, Battle, Sussex. 


New Currant, Black Champion. 

JAMES CARTER & CO. 

Are now booking orders for this the best Black Current in t ! > 
world. It was awarded a F. C. C. by the 11. H. 8. corumitt,', 
and greatly admired by all who saw the fruit exhibits 1* ’ 
year. Stock limited. Price 5s. eacli, 55s. per dozen, t« l-ju - 
•- as u nsold. a 

THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN 
237, & 238, HIGH HQL BORN, LONDON.; 


W. M. CROWE 

Begs to offer in quantity Zonal Geraniums, Fuchsias, fyclv 
mens, Coleus, Gloxinias, Ferns, Gardenias, StephanutU, chry¬ 
santhemums, kc., and a large and general stock of sU-m and 
greenhouse plants. Descriptive catalogue free. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS.—Splendid mixed varieties from 
my celebrated strain, 3s. 6d. doz. by post; 5s. doz. in pou. 
See catalogue. 

FOLIAGE GERANIUMS.—Twelve best gold and siher 
tricolor varieties, 5s.; 12 golden bronze, 4 b. See catalogue 

SALVIAS.—Mona Issanchon (white), 9<L ; Rntilane (mj- 
gent*), 6d. ; Bethelli (rose), 6<L These are fine for autuu.n 
flowering ; also Patens (deep blue), 6cL See catalogue. 

IVY-LEAF GERANIUMS.-Twelve fine varieties, 4s , ]2 
new varieties, Ce. and 9b. These beautiful plants art unsur¬ 
passed for hanging baskets, rases, Ac. Sec- catalogue. 

PALMS.—Twelve fine varieties, in pots or by post, Cs, For 
names of these now popular plants, in large and small ma, 
see catalogue. 

W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Eaaet 

10,000 FERNS. 10,000 

T WELVE best Stove and Greenhouse Fern*, 
including Pteris in variety, Lomaria gibba, Adiantunu, 
Ac., 4b. dozen, 30a. per 100. Strong plants by poet or in lots. 
An enormous stock of these, as also in larger sizes. 8ft cata- 
logue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Ksbci. 


30CO EXHIBITION FUCHSIAS. SC€0 

r VELVE splendid single varieties, 2s. Cd.; 

twelve new single varieties, including Abd-el-Kader, M. 
Dufaure. Amc-lie Botteri, Ac., 5s.; twelve splendid doubts 
varieties, including Miss Lizzie Vidler, 3s. ; twelve ntv dou¬ 
ble varieties, including Talma, Paris-Murcie, Reinc- d»? !'««, 
Ac., 5s. See catalogue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Kumty 
U pton, Essex. _ 

5000 ZONAL GERANIUMS £000 

FOR POT CULTURE. 

rpWELVE grand new single varieties of 1881, 

■L Denny’s, Lemoine’s, and Pearson’s best, 12s. Twthe 
grand new single varieties of 1880, Pearson’s, Lemoine a, aud 
Denny’s best. 6s. Twelve splendid older single varieties, 
3s. 6d. ; fifty, all different, containing the cream of ail tb: 
raisers, 13s. Twelve new double varieties of 1881, Denny's, 
Lemoine’s. Ac., 9s. Six grand new double varieties of Le 
moine's 1880 set, 3s. 6d. Twelve splendid double varieties 
selected from Lemoine’s grand 1877 set, 4s. Fifty grind 
double varieties, containing the cream of all reisers, ifc 
l*s. Strong plants in pots or by post. Descriptive catalogue 
free on application.—W. M. CROWE, lioleyn Nursery, Uj- 
ton, Essex. __ 


6000 CYCLAMEN PERSICUM. 5CC0 
A LL from the finest procurable strains; good 
plants by post 2b. 6d. dozen ; larger in pots, 3a i*t and 
5s. dozen ; extra large, 10s. dozen. Now is the time to j-ot 
these on to make grand flowering stuff for flowering th? 
coming season.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Numry, Iq t a, 
Essex. 


8000 Winter-flowering Carnations. 8CC0 
TWELVE well-rooted plants in six best varu- 
-L ties by post 4s.; per 100, 28s. ; larger in pots, 5s. dt*tn. 
35s. per 100. See catalogue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Kur- 
sery. Upton, Essex. 


Forcing PiDks. 

QIX of the best varieties in cultivation—Anne 
O Boleyn, Mrs. Moore, Mis. Pettifer, Newmarket, Ascot, 
Fimbriate, alba, by ;>ost or in 3-in. pots, 4s. dozen. Sin. Sin¬ 
king, the grand new white variety, 9cL each, 6s. dozen. Thee 
flowers are invaluable for button-holes, and can be blooiucd 
early in any cool house or frame. Catalogue free.—W. M 
CRUWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton. Essex. _ 

Cloves. WHITE FLOWERS! CIova 

TWTRS. SINKINS1 Mrs. Sinicina! Mrs. Sinkins! 

—A continuous supply for six months without the 
slightest protection ; blooms, 3 in. over; plants, 6s. per doz.; 
cuttings. Is. 2d. per doz.—W. WEALE, Taplow, Bucks. 


WHITE CLOVES! WHITE CLOVES !!- 

V » The new hybrid white (Mrs. Sinkins) is the largest, 
earliest, freest growing, and flowering variety in cultivation; 
blooms3 in. in diameter, beautifully full and rosette-like; 
flowers from May till November; 90,000 now ready. Bushy 
plants, one year old, not mere rooted cuttings, 5s. i*r 

dozen; extra strong, 6s. per dozen ; also cuttings per 1R1 or 

1000.-W. WEALE, Taplow. Bucks._ 


Choice Plants Cheap. 
flINERARIAS.-Daniels’, Carters, Sutton’s. 

and the new French dwarf strains from seed saved 
the choicest flowers, 12 for Is. 6d., 24 for 2s. 6d,; PansuA 
Cartels and Daniels’, 20 for Is. 2d.; Libonia flonbiinda ,4 
for Is™ 4d. each; Begonias, tnberous, pure white, also 
Ruckeri, 3 for Is.; Acacias, id. each • Tradescantia vereieobn 
new, 3 for Is. ; Gloxinias, Carter s choice sU tuns, 2s a doz.. 
Passion-flowers, 2 plants for Is.; Coleus, 50 cutting*. aU 
different varieties, for 3s. 6d.; if named. 4s. 6& Pot Ura¬ 
niums, for winter blooming, 6 for Is. 9d., 12 for 3a. FucDa 
cuttings and Geranium cuttings, 9d. per doz. All carehuiy 
packed in Moss in postal boxes. Orders over Is. post nee. 
JAMES LOOMES, Registrar of Births, Whittlesey, near 
Peter boro’. 


Bulbs I Bulbs!! Bulbs! 1! 

CH Crocus, 50 Snowdrops, 24 Tulips, -4 Jcm- 

OVJ qnils, and 12 Pheasant-eye Narcissus (very fragrant)!;* 
5s.; double the quantity, 10s., and carriage paid.-JAMS* 
LOOMES, Whittlesey, near Peterboro'.__ 
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PRUNING AND TRAINING IMPROVKIl 

± By J. Simi'son, of Wortley HaU Ganlens. -* 
free 2s. 3d.— The Garden Office, 37 Southampton 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. __ 
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ROSES. 

ORIGIN OF MOSS ROSES. 

It is now nearly three hundred years ago since 
the old Provence or Cabbage Rose was intro¬ 
duced ; and that it, or its more recently raised 
representatives, should still find a place in our 
gardens is not to be wondered at, for all the 
varieties are deliciously fragrant, perfectly hardy, 
and mostly of moderate or dwarf growth. To 
thrive well they should be grown on their own 
roots, and they require rich soil and close 
pruning. 

The MOSS Rose, it is said, originated as a 
sport from the Provence Rose (0. centifolia); it 
would appear to have sported abroad. Mr. Cran¬ 
ston states that it was introduced from Holland 
in 1596, but as to its origin no satisfactory 
account has been given. Some years ago Mr. 
Henry Shailer, then of the Chapel Nursery, Bat¬ 
tersea Fields, contributed to the Gardener , 
Florist, and Agriculturist, an account of the first 
red Moss Rose. He states that it was first sent 
over with some plants of Orange trees from the 
Italian States to Mr. Wrench, then at Broom 
House, Fulham. This, according to Mr. Shailer, 
was about the year 1735. It remained in that 
family nearly twenty years without being much 
noticed or circulated, until a nurseryman named 
Grey, of the Fulham Nursery, now Messrs. 
Osborn ic Sons, brought it into note. 

The White Moss. —The first production of 
the white Moss Rose which took place in the 
year 1788, was from a sucker or underground 
shoot. Mr. Shailer states : “ My father, Henry 
Shailer, nurseryman, of Little Chelsea, an ex¬ 
tensive grower of Moss Roses (a fact which is 
set forth in Faulkner’s “ History of Chelsea ”), 
perceiving it to be a lusus natures from a stool 
of the red Moss, cut it off and budded it on the 
White Provence, or Rose La Blanche Unique. 
The buds flowered the following season a pale 
blush; he budded them again the following 
season, and it became much whiter; it was then 
figured in Andrews’ “ Rosary ” under the name of 
ShaileFs White Moss. He then sold it at five 
guineas per plant, a price at which he continued 
to sell it for three years; he then entered into a 
contract for its sale with Messrs. Lee and Ken¬ 
nedy of Hammersmith, they taking as many 
plants as he could grow for three years at 20s. 
per plant, binding him not to sell to any one 
else under ten guineas per plant. After cutting 
down the shoots which produced the White 
Moss, it threw up two weak shoots from which 
he budded. They flowered the second season from 
the buds ; that was the birth of the striped Moss 
Hose, a beautiful and delicate variety; but when 
grown strongly apt to go back to the original 
parent. The first production of the single Moss 
Rose, 1807, was a sport of Nature. My father 
sent some plants of Moss Roses down to a 
nurseryman of the name of Essex, at Colchester; 
on the receipt of a letter from that person I 
went with my father to see it when it was in 
bloom; I took some cuttings away with me to 
bud, and fetched the original plant away in the 
following autumn to our nursery at Little Chel¬ 
sea ; from there we sent out the first plants at 
five shillings each. On the first production of the 
old scarlet Moss Rose, which is a semi-double, it 
flowered on a plant given to his brother, Mr. 
F. Shailer, of Cook’s Ground and Queen’s Elm, 
■Chelsea, 1808, nurseryman; the first production 
•f the Moss DeMeauxjwas from a sport of Nature 
jfrom the old De Meaux, in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol, but brought into a high state of perfec¬ 
tion by the Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith. In 
kgard to the birth of the Sage-leaved Moss 
Rose, that I must claim myself—it was a sport of 
Nature. I discovered it on a Sunday afternoon 
In June, 1813. I sold the whole stock to Messrs, 
tee. It is a delicate shell-like form and a 
beautiful blush, now nearly extinct. As to the 
firrst known production of Rose La Blanche 
Unique or White Provence, it was discovered by 
Mr. Daniel Grimwood, of Little Chelsea, nur¬ 
seryman. He was in Norfolk in July, 1775, and 
prhen riding leisurely along the road he perceived 
I Rose of great whiteness in a mill garden. He 

f ighted, and on close inspection discoveredlt to 
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be a rrovencc Rose; he then paid a guinea to 
be allowed to cut a flower, and in cutting it he 
cut off three buds; he went to the first inn, 
packed it up, and sent it direct to my father, 
who was then his foreman, requesting him to 
bud it, which he did, and two of the buds grew. 
In the following autumn he went down to the 
same place, when, for five guineas, he brought 
the whole stock away ; he then made an arrange¬ 
ment with my father to propagate it, allowing him 
5s. per plant for three years, at the expiration of 
which time he sold it out at one guinea per plant, 
my father’s share amounting to upwards of £300. 
Mr. Grimwood sent the owner of the mill a 
superb'silver tankard, &c., to the amount of £60. 
Lastly, comes the birth of Shailer’s Provence, or 
Rosa gracilis, so named by Messrs. Lee ; it was 
raised from the seeds of the Spineless or Virgin's 
Rose, sown by myself in 1790, and flowered in 
1802. We raised numerous varieties from seed 
up to 1816, and generally sold them to Messrs. 
Lee, who sent them out under their own 
naming.” 

From this interesting account we learn that 
new Roses fetched much more money when sent 
out in those days than they do now. We also 
get information as to the origin of some of the 
choicer Roses of those days. 

Other Moss Roses. —Mr. Cranston asserts 
that “several hundred varieties of the Moss 
Rose have been raised since the introduction of 
the original,” and of these a dozen or so have 
been obtained in this country. The best now 
cultivated are Baron de Wassenaer, deep rose, 
very large and double, and a good climbing 
Rose; Christata, or Crested Provence, rosy pink, 
an interesting and beautiful Rose; Deuil de 
Paul Fontaine, purplish red; Old Moss, Du 
Luxembourg, purplish crimson, flowers large 
and full, a very useful pillar Rose; White Bath, 
paper-white, very beautiful and distinct, one of 
the best Moss Roses in cultivation; White Per¬ 
petual, F61icit6 Bohain, Marie de Blois, large 
and full, an excellent Rose; Vandael, Eugfme 
Guinnoiseau, reddish violet; Madame Edouard 
Ory, fine bright rose; Captain Ingram, dark 
velvety purple, full and well-formed flowers; 
Salet, clear rose; Madame William Paul, Sou- 
pert et Notting, fine bright rose, very fragrant; 
Cel in a, velvety, purple and crimson ; Angelique 
Quetier, Gloire de Mosseuses, pale rose, one of 
the largest and best of the Moss Roses; Eugfene 
de Savoie, Reine Blanche; Comtesse de Muri- 
nais, pale flesh, changing to white, considered 
to be one of the hardiest of the white Moss 
Roses; Purpurea rubra; Lanei, dark brilliant 
rose, flowers large and full, and Etna. These 
Moss Roses can be divided into two groups— 
summer flowering and autumn flowering; and 
in ordering a collection from a nurseryman this 
should be borne in mind, as some varieties from 
each group will keep up the display for a con¬ 
siderable period. As they are all fragrant, their 
value in the garden is greatly enhanced thereby. 

Culture. —The Moss Roses are mostly of 
delicate growth, but some are vigorous. Though 
some of them at least can be made to form good 
standards, as a rule they succeed best when 
grown upon low stocks, or otherwise upon their 
own roots; the latter mode is best suited to the 
old Moss, and it is in this form the market 
gardeners round London grow so many for cut¬ 
ting. All of them require rather high culti¬ 
vation and close pruning, and, generally speak¬ 
ing, rather better treatmentthan ordinary kinds. 
Mr. Cranston, to whom we are indebted for 
some of the foregoing information, goes on to 
say that “In wet or cold damp they do not 
thrive, a warm, dry soil being required, and this 
well supplied annually with manure. If at any 
time they appear to decline in health, they should 
be taken up and replanted into fresh loamy soil, 
and cut back.” It is recommended that they 
be pruned back short, especially the leading 
shoots, to within four or five buds of the base. 
Moss Roses may easily be increased by layers 
or, if grown on their own roots, by division. 
Market gardeners grow them and treat them 
in the same way as Raspberry canes, i.e.. they 
cut out the old wood down to the ground yearly, 
and leave the new. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 


Church decoration.— The superiority of 
simple materials over those which arc expensive 
for this, as well as for other decorative purposes, 
was well illustrated in an example I saw last 
autumn, wherein a pretty little church was de¬ 
corated for the harvest thanksgiving. I mention 
it now because church decoration will soon com¬ 
mence, and the few hints given may be useful. 
The groundwork of all was Moss — beautiful 
green feathery Moss in large flakes, from 2 ft. 
to 4 ft. long. These had been taken from the 
surface of stones, prostrate tree stems, &c. 
Window-sills were carpeted with it, covering 
the stone and hanging down as a curtain in 
front. The cushions of the pulpit and reading 
desk were covered with it, and it also hung 
down in festoons in front. It formed bays and 
promontories, upon which every bit of colour 
told. Long Sprays of the seedless Berberis were 
largely used; coloured leaves^ of j Virginian 
Creeper, Mountain Ash berries,' sprays of the 
variegated major Periwinkle, variegated Ivies, 
common Spindle tree, branches of brightly 
coloured evergreens, various grains, such as 
Oats, Barley, and Wheat, were all used. The 
Barley, was effectively employed as a fringe 
below the Moss, but wherever used the contrast 
was striking. In carrying out the work, repetition 
had been in most cases avoided — here a bay 
partly filled with the coral-like fruits of the 
Berberis; variegated Ivy creeped over the 
adjoining mound ; there a spray of Virginian 
Creeper trailed over the Moss and hung down 
below it; here again a mass of white Snow- 
berries ; and there, glistening hips of the Dog 
Rose amongst variegated Periwinkle. This 
latter was used rather freely in various combi¬ 
nations, and is a first-rate subject for the pur¬ 
pose. Many of the Hakes of Moss were freely 
interspersed with the beautiful pale green tri¬ 
foliate leaves of Oxalis Acetosello wisely left in, 
as -were also sprays of the Ground Ivy (Nepeta 
Glechoma), wild Strawberries, and other weeds, 
eveiy bit of which was effective. One can readily 
imagine what endless combinations could be 
easily worked out upon such a groundwork. The 
finely cut leaves of the common Oak have also a 
good effect; a bunch with Acorns in one place 
was very distinct. I thought how pretty a few 
Primroses and similar small plants dotted in 
here and there would have looked. So pretty 
was the whole, that the least example of forma¬ 
lism struck one at once. On the front of the 
pulpit some one had placed a well-coloured Vir¬ 
ginian Creeper leaf and a bunch of Rowan ber¬ 
ries on each side—a bad combination, as were 
also ripe Apples dotted at regular intervals over 
the top and bottom of the otherwise well-deco¬ 
rated font. Simple materials like those just 
described are infinitely better and very much 
easier to arrange than the usual cumbrous and 
laborious-to-make stereotyped wreaths.—T. S. 

7901.— Ferns in rooms— I thank J. 
Groom for his reply upon this subject, which 
appeared in Gardening of August 6, but would 
state that I obtained in the spring some good 
plants of British Ferns, and having carefully 
potted them, placed them in the room named, on 
boards on the floor, and they have not grown 
at all to my satisfaction; the fronds are all 
distorted and imperfect, and all grown towards 
the light from the window*, wiiich has been left 
open entirely. They have had careful attention, 
and I should be glad if “ J. G.,” or anyone else, 
could state the.probable cause of my failure.— 
Tyro. 

8111 .—-Window plants turning yel¬ 
low. —Your window plants may get too much 
water or too little, whether it is one or the other 
you must determine by examining the soil to 
see whether it is over wet or too dry. It may 
be that the water is not suitable, and poisons 
the soil in which your plants are growing. Per¬ 
haps the plants have become hard root bound in 
the pots, and cannot get enough of either mois¬ 
ture or nutriment. 

8135.—Potting India-rubber plant.— 
By no means shift it now, as plants of that de¬ 
scription winter so much better when pot-bound. 
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The best time to repot is in April or May, 
using a nice open compost of equal parts peat 
and lo am , adding to it about one-sixth of its 
bulk of silver sand. Be sure to give good drain¬ 
age and pot rather firmly. In a natural state 
the India-rubber makes roots from the stem,but 
in the case of pot plants these generally die 
away.—J. C. B. 

8130.— Plants for flower boxes in 
winter. —We should think for so far north as 
Banffshire the best plant for window boxes 
would be found in Violas of divers hues, 
Harrison’s Musk, spotted Mimulus, Isolepsis 
gracilis, Creeping Jenny, Primroses, Daisies, or 
other hardy plants of an enduring character. A 
position so far north naturally differs very ma¬ 
terially from the average climate of the country, 
and it would be most advisable to take note of 
the plants which seem to thrive generally in 
gardens in the district.—A. D. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Saxifrag a granulata fl.-pl.— Few hardy 
flowers are better worthy of cultural care than 
this, but as a fact it demands less attention than 
the majority of garden plants, thriving with 
much vigour in situations which would be con¬ 
sidered the reverse of favourable. It likes mois¬ 
ture at the roots; the typical form being generally 
found growing in low lying pasture land, and 
often where some shade is afforded in summer, 
and for this season it may be successfully grown 
where sun-loving plants would give but a faint 
idea of their worth. One of the prettiest combi¬ 
nations I ever saw was this Saxifraga and Myo- 
sotis dissitiflora, the lovely clear blue of the 
Forget-me-not, contrasting pleasingly with the 
pure white of the Saxifraga. These two plants 
were set out alternately in a small border in a 
cottage garden, and in no garden large or small 
have I ever seen any floral arrangement which 
pleased me better.—J. C., Byjleet. 

8156. — Propagating Calceolarias — 

Cuttings of bedding Calceolarias need not be 
put in until the last week in September. The 
best plan I have yet found of wintering them 
is to spread 1 in. of coal ashes on a hard dry 
foundation then set the frame on and put in 
4 in. of sifted loam, or soil similar to that of 
old Cucumber or Melon beds. Moderately stiff 
soil suits Calceolarias better than that which is 
too light. Make the cuttings from the young 
soft shoots that spring from the base of the 
plants abundantly at this season of year, dibble 
them in rows 3 in. apart, and water liberally to 
settle the soil about them. Keep the lights 
closely shut until they will bear exposure with¬ 
out flagging, and then give all the ventilation 
possible, only shutting up at the approach of 
frost. A thick external covering of dry Fern, 
or stable litter must be applied when frosts 
appear. As soon as the days begin to lengthen 
roots will be made abundantly, and the leading 
shoot must be pinched outas soon as three pairs of 
leaves are formed, when side-shoots will push 
out close to the soil, ready to make neat little 
bushy plants. In March they will need more 
space, and may be lifted by cutting with a 
trowel between each plant, when the advan¬ 
tage of having ashes at the bottom to keep 
the roots from striking down deeply will be 
apparent. Spread some soil similar to that in 
which they have been growing on some ashes, 
in any spare corner, or unused piece of ground, 
and after planting stretch some old fish nets 
over them with light evergreen branches, that 
can be gradually removed as the plants get 
rooted. In April they may be permanently 
planted out, and plants thus treated I find in¬ 
variably make a brilliant display of bloom.— 
J. Groom, Gosport. 

8157. — Treatment of Violets. —Young 
plants should have the runners taken close off 
to the crowns, and, having cuttings made from 
these runners, be laid in thickly till the spring, 
when the majority will be found rooted. These 
will make good strong plants the following year 
if planted out then. After the runners are taken 
off the soil between the plants should be well 
hoed and then have a thin top-dressing of well- 
rotted manure laid on it and about the crowns 
of the Violet plants.—A. D. 

8136. — Carnations withering —Nearly 
all the yellow tinted Carnations are of weaker 


habit of growth than are the common border 
kinds. It is not possible with some to get good 
flowers except in favoured positions or under 
glass. Perhaps, in yoar case.it would have been 
advisable to have thinned the flower buds; also 
to help the plants with stirring the soil and the 
giving of liquid manure. It is well to grow' 
only good hardy kinds that open freely.—A. D. 

Magpie Pansy. —This is a pretty little 
| Pansy wdiich flowers freely all through the 
spring, summer, and autumn, and is well 



Magpie Pansy. 


adapted for beds or for pot culture. Towards 
the end of the summer the plants should be top- 
dressed with rotten manure, or the flowers lose 
their character. It can be had at any nursery 
where Pansies are grown. 

Double Kerria(K. japonica flore-pleno).— 
This is a well-known plant found in many cot¬ 
tage gardens in the country. It is useful for 
hiding old walls, pillars, fenoes, See. It will 
grow in any soil, but if a dressing of manure 
be given it occasionally it will be much im¬ 
proved, both in growth and flower. It is easily 
increased by division of the roots, and a young 
plant soon grows into a large bush, which yields 
through the summer abundance of double yel¬ 
low blossoms. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Oeanothus Gloire de Versailles — 

This delicate blne-flow'ered bush is a descendant 
of one of those which abound on the sunny hills 
of California, but which unfortunately for our 
gardens, do not bear our winters well. Still it 
seems hardier than the rest, and a bunch of it 
at first sight resembles a fine, but delicate Lilac. 
Few plants are more valuable for placing against 
a warm wall. We know not if it would grow away 
from that shelter successfully; but the amount 
of flowers an established bush affords for cutting 
is remarkable. 

8155— Planting Holly hedges.— There 
are two seasons of the year when Holly may be 
transplanted with safety—namely, in autumn, 
when growth has ceased, but root action still 
continues and the ground is warm ; and in April 
and May when roots are beginning to be made, 
and before top growth commences. Having my 
choice, 1 would certainly prefer the early part 
of September to any other portion of the year 
for transplanting this evergreen, as, owing to 
the warmth of the soil, the cool nights, and re¬ 
freshing rains, which mark that month, with 
ordinary care in removing the plants nicely, 
everyone can be depended upon to succeed. 
Planting them thus early also ensures them lay¬ 
ing hold of the soil before winter, and unless 
they do this they are almost sure to lose their 
foliage should the winter prove severe or the 
following March dry. Never transplant Holly 
in winter nor later than the middle of October, 


the beginning of the month is late enough, 
neither before the middle of April. A friend of 
mine who planted a large amount of Holly 
hedges during the winter months, lost neatly 
the whole of his plants. When planting in spring, 
should the weather be dry, it is advisable to dip 
the roots of each plant in w’ater before setting 
it, and the surface should be mulched with 
some littery material.—J. C. B. 

-I will just give “ C. H. B.” my experience, 

and leave him to decide for himself. I have 
transplanted Hollies in the autumn, say October, 
with the result that the following spring all the 
leaves fell off, and the trees remained in this 
state for some two or three months until the 
new' growth was developed. I have also trans¬ 
planted late in March with the result that the 
leaves did not fall off, and no signs whatever of 
transplanting showed themselves. I may be 
wrong, but I attribute the difference to the fact 
that, when moved in the spring, new roots com¬ 
mence to form at once, and so the tree does not 
lose nourishment; whereas if moved in autumn 
the whole tree lies dormant for months as far as 
nourishment is concerned, and is simply feeding 
on itself My experience with Ferns is precisely 
the same.—F erndale. 

-It is immaterial w hether Hollies beplanted 

in May or September, but should a severe winter 
follow September planting there is more risk of 
them perishing than if they had been planted in 
May ; but at whatever time of year it is done the 
plants should be taken out of the nursery aEd 
planted deeply in the ground at once. Before 
putting the last spadeful of soil on the roots 
give a good dressing of stable litter.— G.C, 
Ecclc*. 

- May ia the best time to plant Hollies, and I should 

rather plant in June than late in autumn. Early m 
autumn, or new, would not be so unsuitable, though 
spring, just about the time growth commences, is the best 
time.—E. H. 

8107.— Portugal Laurel hedge decay 
ing. -The Portugal laurels are probably suf¬ 
fering from the effects of the severe winters of 
1880-81. I have seen many Laurels still linger¬ 
ing on that received their injuries then. lam 
afraid but little can be done beyond filling up 
their places with good plants.—E. H. 


HINTS TO AMATEURS. 

Success in gardening is mainly dependent upon 
careful attention to a variety of little matten 
too often considered of minor importance. Sup¬ 
posing that an amateur desirous of haring a 
larger garden than that previously posse**! 
becomes the proprietor of one containing, as is 
usually the case, a very miscellaneous collectku 
of everything that, is difficult to kill, such as ole 
Gooseberry and Currant bushes, worn-out Straw 
berry beds, masses of common perennials, £c 
the best advice to give him, previously to pur 
chasing any fresh plants and sticking them b 
wherever a few inches of vacant ground may b 
found, is to wait patiently through the first sea 
son and carefully mark all things worthy o 
being preserved. Then a visit should be paid t 
some place where good things can be seen grow 
ing, and there make a list of such plants a> ar 
desirable, paying particular attention to thei 
time of flowering, growth, habit, &c., so that a 
the proper planting time they may be arrange 
according to colour, height, &c. 

As soon as the old fruit trees have borne thei 
crops of fruit, they should be rooted out, wit 
the exception of a few of the best of them.whic 
may be retained until the newly planted one 
come well into bearing, and select clean youn 
trees of good varieties to occupy their places. I 
making a selection of fruit trees it is w’ell topa 
a visit to some good fruit tree nursery, when 
can be done, and select the trees when in a be* 
ing state, choosing clean, well-gTown specimer 
of good varieties of the different kinds of fru 
required. Much disappointment will be there! 
saved, and perfect satisfaction ensured. 

Overcrowding. —There is a great indue 
ment held out to amateurs to attend plant sale 
and occasionally purchase ten times the quantit 
they require; the consequence is they are plants 
in various parts of the ground to the great detr 
ment of those plants w'hich before were thick! 
enough crowded together, and after being eyi 
sores during a few months a considerable portk 
has to be throw’n away, being nearly dead wh* 
they were obtained. Some persons suppose th: 
if they can buy large quantities of any artic. 
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*t a reduced price, it must of necessity be cheap, 
whether they require it or not; but such pur¬ 
chases arc often but. little better than waste in 
the end. It is much better to buy what is 
really wanted, than to buy what is not re¬ 
quired. 

Take, for instance, a simple matter like the 
sowing of annuals. Generally the seeds are 
anall, and it is difficult to avoid sowing some¬ 
what thickly—always too thickly. Now, instead 
of leaving to grow the entire number of plants 
that come up, it is far better to thin them out 
to 1 in. or so apart, and by so doing the individual 
plants will make a better growth, and the 
flowers be much finer, and there will be 
a longer succession of bloom. Many good and use¬ 
ful annuals are brought into disrepute in the 
garden because they are not well treated in the 
matter of culture, and a good hint in regard to 
quick growing and blooming annuals is to 
make a fresh sowing just as the first crop is 
coming iDto bloom, so as to ensure a supply in 
the autumn. How can it be supposed that 
plants growing close together should look well, 
or produce flowers and fruit to the satisfaction 
of anyone ? There is no room for development, 
for the ripening of the wood, or the perfect 
maturation of the bloom buds. How can the 
roots receive the warmth of the sun, or the 
benefit of refreshing showers ? Yet in many gar¬ 
dens where no expense is spared may still be 
seen Strawberry beds of such long standing that 
there is hardly room to place ones finger between 
the plants. And yet cultivators-expect to reap 
goal crops ; but too often experience disappoint¬ 
ment, and gaze with astonishment on the noble 
dishes of fruit which are placed before them at 
horticultural exhibitions. We have seen—and 
others ha%*e seen the same—a score or two of 
plants two years old, planted 2 ft. from each 
other, produce a greater weight of fruit than 
100 grown as before mentioned, to say nothing 
of the greater superiority of flavour which good 
gardeners say is always discernible in well- 
grown fruits. 

Peas afford another illustration in point, 
and yet in the apparently simple matter of their 
culture but little attention is paid to tbeir habit 
of growth. Some varieties, if allowed to grow’ 
naturally, will branch out from the main stem, 
and produce bunches of Peas on every spray. 
This is particularly the case with what is known 
as tbe fine dwarf wrinkled marrow varieties. 
But they are two often sown as thickly as if 
their growth was of the character of Gangster’s 
No. 1. When I'cas are sown their characteris¬ 
tics of height and growth should be noted. 
Many amateurs with small gardens are prone to 
grow’ tall Peas in preference to dwarf kinds, 
thinking probably the tall ones will produce a 
greater crop and are more profitable to grow, 
but it very often happens sufficient room is not 
afforded these tall varieties, and the crop is a 
disappointing one. Several reasons could be 
advanced for the preference for dwarf over tall 
varieties of Peas. One row of tall Peas, 7 It. to 
8 ft. high, such as Ne Plus Ultra, British Queen, 
and others of like character, will shade more 
ground than three rows growing about 3 ft. 
high. They will require as many sticks as three 
rows of dwarf Peas, and the quality of the pro¬ 
duce will not in any way be equal to that taken 
from the shorter kind. The wind also does 
damage to tall Peas, but passes over the shorter 
rows. One of the best Peas for a small garden 
is Dr. Maclean, a variety with deep green foliage, 
a branching growth, a very fine cropper, and 
growing some 3 ft. in height when at its tallest 
stature. If neatness be a great consideration 
with the grower, he may use galvanised iron 
wirew’ork, which is suitable for the purpose, may 
be purchased at a low price, and will hast several 
years. It is sometimes difficult to obtain Pea 
sticks in certain localities. R. D. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary—Sept. 18 to 23. 

Killing up all frames and cold pits as they become 
empty with Lettuce and Endive. Planting early border 
with August-sown Cabbage plants. Cutting turf to stack 
away for potting. Weeding Strawberry ground, and cutting 
off all runners, afterwards mulching the ground with 
well-rotted manure. Sowing Mustard and Cress for suc¬ 
cession. Taking up Altemantheraa and potting them ; 
also a few Coleus for stock. Removing all cuttings 
struck in heat to a cold frame to harden. Pricking out 
on a large border Carter s Hartnell Early Man*)w Cab- 
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bage plants to stand the winter. Potting variegated Ivy 
and a few Carnations. Re-arranging Fernery. 

Earthing up French Beans in pots. Lifting a portion 
of the main crop of Carrots and stacking them away in 
dry sand in an open shed. Examining all fresh planted 
shrubs and putting a few stakes and ties to those likely 
to be injured by wind. Salting walks. Gathering Louise 
Bonne of Jersey and Marie Louise Pears ; also Worms- 
ley Pippin Apples. Taking up plants of Mesembry- 
anthemum cordifolium and potting them for stock. 
Giving a top-dressing of soil to Cucumber beds. Storing 
away Calad turns on dry shelves. Earthing up Celery. 
Clipping hedges, and cleaning shrubbery borders. Gather¬ 
ing CoeA Golden Drop Plums and Barrington Peaches; 
also Ribston Pippin and Cornish Gilliflower Apples ; and 
Flemish Beauty and Brown Beurrt Pears. 

Potting double white Primulas, Cinerarias, and Sola¬ 
rium capsicastrum. Clearing off a piece of Turnips, and 
manuring and digging the ground for other crops. Trans¬ 
planting Early White Naples and (iiant White Tripoli 
Onions. Gathering all unripe Tomatoes, and hanging 
them up in vineries in a sunny position to finish ripen- 
ing ; also picking Cucumbers, Button Mushrooms, Cauli¬ 
flowers, hard White Cabbage, and Capsicums for pick¬ 
ling. Potting Hyacinths and Tulips; also Osborn's 
early-forcing French Beans. Taking up and potting Mrs. 
Pollock and Tom Thumb Pelargoniums. Gathering Passe 
Colmar, Dunmore, and Doyennd du Comice Pears ; also 
Lucombe's Seedling, Court of Wick, and Cockle rippin 
Apples. 

Glasshouses. 

Soft wooded plants.— The tenderer 
kinds of soft-wooded plants, such as Salvias, 
that have been plunged outside, should now be 
got into cold fiames or other Vacant structures, 
to prevent them from getting damaged by rough 
winds and heavy rains. 

Pelargoniums.— The stock of zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums intended for winter flowering should 
now be placed in a house where a little fire-heat 
can be used during dull weather in order to dis¬ 
pel damp. The whole of the stock of the show 
and fancy kinds should now be started freely 
into growth, and will require to be kept close to 
tbe glass in frames, or on shelves in the green¬ 
house, to keep the growth sturdy. These must be 
watered with care from this date onwards through 
the winter. 

Cyclamenp.—These should now be starting 
or growing freely. Keep them on a damp bot- 
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tom for another week or two. Attend to the 
potting of herbaceous Calceolarias and Primulas, 
and thin out Mignonette and oilier annuals 
early, as if these are allowed to be crowded when 
in a young state they are seldom of much value 
for flowering. 

Paris Daisies. —The easy cultivation and 
continuous blooming habit of these plants render 
them amongst the most useful plants for ordinary 
greenhouse and conservatory embellishment. 
Plants that have been grown with a view to 
their blooming in the winter, which they will do 
freely if placed in a little warmth, should not be 
allowed to remain out-of-doors too late. If they 
have bad plenty of room in an open position, 
and if the leading shoots have been stopped in 
the early stages of their growth, they will now 
be strong and sturdy, requiring no support except 
it may be that of single sticks in the centre of 
each plant. Cuttings put in now in a little 
warmth, and in other respects treated in the 
usual way, will root quickly. They should be 
kept in small pots through tbe winter, and they 
will make pretty little plants in spring; or they 
may be grown on to a large size out-of-doors 
next summer. 


Guernsey Lily. —This very serviceable, 
easily managed autumn-flowering plant is much 
less used than it deserves to be. Where a few 
dozens are grown and now placed in a brisk heat 
they will quickly throw up large heads of red 
flowers that have a handsome appearance on the 
plants which may be used when in bloom for the 
decoration of conservatories, and they are equally 
valuable in a cut state when mounted in the 
form of single flowers. They may be bought very 
cheaply in the market, and are excellent for 
windows, kc. 

Chrysanthemum plants in pots 

should now receive their final tying, using sticks 
enough to support the plants and keep them 
from being broken by the wind. As soon as the 
flowers are set thin out the shoots ; it is a mis¬ 
take, even for ordinary decorative purposes, to 
allow the lateral flowering shoots to remain 
crowded, as the size of the blooms is thereby 
much reduced, and in texture they are so muefi 
thinner as not to last nearly the length of time 
they do when no more flowers are left on the 
plants than they can properly support. When 
the pots are plunged, or even if standing on the 
surface of the ground, they will root through 
the bottom if not moved occasionally; to pre¬ 
vent this it is a good plan to turn them round 
once a fortnight, l'or if the roots be permitted to 
take much hold of the soil on which they stand 
they must necessarily be broken when the plants 
are taken indoors, and ruptures in that way give 
them a check which causes imperfection in the 
flowers. The open centres that badly-managed 
Chrysanthemums so often exhibit are mainly at¬ 
tributable to the checks which the roots receive, 
or being allowed to bear too many blooms. Give 
plenty of manure water now; they will bear it 
in large quantities, and stronger than almost 
any other plants. 

Veronicas. —Where these are propagated 
in winter or spring, and then planted in the 
open ground with a view to lifting and trans¬ 
ferring them to pots for autumn and winter 
flowering, it is not well to defer the taking them 
up too long, especially in a season like this when 
both earth and air are considerably lower in 
temperature than ordinary. All plants treated 
in this way should be turned out in soil suffi¬ 
ciently sandy and light to admit of their being 
taken up with no more mutilation of their roots 
than may be unavoidable. Although these 
Veronicas are naturally such free growers that 
they recover the loss of fibres much quicker 
than many plants, yet with those that come into 
flower early in autumn, such as V. Andersoni, 
injury to their roots more or less interferes with 
their blooming. They are subjects that require 
a good deal of water and will bear the soil to be 
thoroughly moistened as soon as potted in away 
that would be fatal to more delicate-rooted 
plants ; they should be set close under a north 
wall or similar position, so as to be out of reach 
of the sun for ten days or a fortnight after they 
are taken up; or if there happens to be room 
in a house or pit where they can be kept a little 
close, it will be still better. 

Camellias should be at once got into their 
winter quarters ; they likewise will succeed in a 
position where there is less light than many hard- 
wooded subjects require. Nothing adds more to 
tbe appearance of these plants than keeping the 
leaves clean ; it is also essential to their health 
that no accumulations of dust be allowed upon 
them, for if they be affected at all with brown 
scale, the dirt will stick to the glutinous excre¬ 
ment of the insect, and this, if not removed, will 
cause the foliage to turn yellow and fall off. If 
infested with white scale, the best implement 
for removing it from the wood is an ordinary 
tooth-brush, after which sponge the leaves one 
by one on both the upper and under surfaces. 
Wash the pots of all plants as they are taken 
inside, and remove any Moss that may ha\e ac¬ 
cumulated upon the soil. 

Flower Garden. 

Bedding plants will now be getting coarse 
and rampant in growth unless checked by timely 
stopping and regulating, and the floral display 
will be less brilliant; therefore, endeavour to 
make up for the reduction in quantity of bloom 
by increased attention to tidiness and all the 
minor details of finish on which success or failure 
in flower gardening *o much depends. The Grass 
must be frequently mowed and rolled, edgings 
clipped and weeded, and walks kept cleap, bright, 
urigrrai Tno , m ^ 
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and bard. Bring up any arrears in the way of 
propagating by at once getting in all cuttings 
required. 

Where old plants are kept for providing a 
stock of cuttings in spring, cut all the flowering 
shoots in tolerably close, so that they may make 
j'oung-growing shoots previous to being lifted. 
Lobelias we find much more satisfactorily grown 
from cuttings than from seed, and in order to 
get good stock plants they should be cut in 
pretty closely about a month before they are 
lifted for potting. An}* good Petunias that it 
may be desirable to retain should be treated in 
the same way, for al this time of the year there 
are seldom any good soft cuttings for propagat¬ 
ing to be had, unless the plants have been cut 
back for that purpose. 


Hardy flowers. —In the herbaceous gar¬ 
den and on the rockeries a successful show in 
the new year must be planned and prepared for 
during the next month or two. It will not do to 
let things alone from year to year, else the 
weaker plants will succumb, and the stronger be¬ 
come sole possessors of the situation. To so great 
an extent is this the case in rockeries that it is 
almost necessary to take them to pieces after 
four or five years, and to weed out the rank vege¬ 
tation which has got deep hold of every crevice 
and covered over every space. If this be not 
done it will soon be found that favourite plants 
l>ecome altogether lost. But not only is this the 
case, but it is well to go over both the open gar- 
den and rockery at this season; to trim off the 
clumps which are permanent, to weed out and 
replant in the reserve garden runners, and seed¬ 
lings, and crowded-out plants, to examine all 
bulbs, taking out the excess, and seeing the rest 
properly soiled and manured for their new flower¬ 
ing time; and filling up all gaps which will surely 
follow after a summer’s bloom-time. 

Seedlings raised during the summer such as 
Aquilegias, Primulas, Antirrhinums, Androsaces. 
&c., should now be carefully planted out, and a 
number of good plants of each should be potted 
off, and plunged in sand or ashes in cold frames, 
so that you have double chances of saving your 
treasures through the winter months. In the 
same way every plant of value in the open gar¬ 
den and rockery should be duplicated, and cut¬ 
tings or offshoots placed in pots in cold frames 
as reserve stock for spring time. In our climate, 
and after recent experiences of hard winter 
weather, it does not do to risk all in the open 
garden, so that if yon want to be sure of your 
stock of choice flowers, you must take the 
trouble of securing the stock by these pre¬ 
cautions. If either fails you have the other 
in reserve, and if all live you are the wealthier. 

All Sedums, Serapervivums, and Saxifrages 
should be gone over. It is well to grow these 
plants both in clumps and single crowns, for 
they have both beauty of mass and beauty of 
individual form, the one being as well worth cul¬ 
tivating as the other. If the best crowns of these 
be picked out aud planted apart, they grow into 
grand rosettes, and in due time flower, whilst in 
the mass they bloom but sparingly, and do not 
display their full beauty of form. In the same 
way the Sedums and Sempervivums will come 
in useful if carefully cultivated. Christmas 
Boses should also be carefully examined by 
removing the soil to see that the roots are active 
and in good health, and manure should be placed 
on the soil above the rootlets to give vigour to 
the blooming buds. I’his plant exhausts the soil 
l>y its profuse blooming every year, and merits 
an annual mulching at this season, which it 
repays with interest at the very season when its 
white flowers are most welcome. In ordinary 
bulbs for the new year it is worth remembering 
that many of the cheap Lilies are as good for 
greenhouse work as the more gaudy Hyacinths 
and Tulips imported from Holland. All the 
Narcissi make lovely objects w r hen grown in pots, 
and especially the best of the Daffodils, Emperor, 
Empress, and Horsfieldi. The Soil las are also 
very beautiful when bloomed inside, and small 
groups of half-a-dozen in a 4-in. pot raised in cold 
frames bloom much earlier when planted out as 
they are coming into bloom, and furnish bright 
spots of blue when that colour is secured in the 
open garden. 


Pansies. —We are just now putting in cut¬ 
tings of these, and it may be well to again re¬ 
mark that the thick, pithy flower-stems are 
useless for cuttings. The best arc the slender 
growths that usually come up thickly from the 
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base of the plants when the old stems have been 
pegged down or removed. These can be pulled 
out with plenty of small rootlets attached to 
them, and when carefully put into boxes in fine 
soil they speedily start into growth. A reddish- 
coloured aphis usually attacks them at this 
season, but it can be destroyed by dipping the 
cuttings in soapy water before they are inserted. 

Pentstemons. —These are now very gay 
in herbaceous borders, and they will remain so 
for a long time. Few of our hardy flowering 
plants continue to brave the wet and cold so 
long as these do; it is, however, necessary to 
remove the seed pods as the flowers fade, as they 
seriously cripple the energies of the plants. The 
stems must also be supported with sticks as they 
require them. Cuttings may be put in now if a 
large stock is required, but we prefer to wait 
until October. 


Shrubbery. 

Now is a good time to decide on any altera¬ 
tions that may be required in pleasure grounds, 
as the best time for the removal of shrubs, re¬ 
laying turf, &c„ is close at hand, and if there is 
such a thing as a slack season in gardening, it 
is in autumn and the early winter months; 
therefore, all such additional work should be 
pushed on as early as possible, for if left until 
spring there is a possibility either of its being 
abandoned, or the regular work thrown behind¬ 
hand. A most important subject to determine 
is what trees or shrubs are either to be cut down 
altogether or reduced to reasonable limits if 
overgrown. This can be carried out in the 
winter, but a definite plan of operations should 
be decided on while the trees are in full leaf. It 
will also tend greatly to enhance the beauty of 
pleasure grounds if needless beds were turfed 
over, and walks for which no necessity exists 
were done away with, as in proportion to the 
extent of the gardens, there should be some 
broad, unbroken sweeps of turf, which, if kept 
in good condition, is a never-failing source of 
what may be termed quiet beauty. Where the 
removal of shrubs is contemplated, no time 
should be lost in making all necessary arrange¬ 
ment for such work, as September and October 
are favourable months for transplanting, the 
earth being then still warm and the atmosphere 
usually mild and moist, conditions altogether 
favourable for establishing the subjects trans¬ 
planted before active growth ceases for the year. 
It is not a good plan to give freshly planted 
trees or shrubs an unlimited supply of water, as 
that rather checks than promotes root action by 
reducing the temperature of the soil. After one 
good soaking it will generally be found more 
efficacious to syringe the foliage in the evening, 
as by keeping the leaves healthy as long as 
possible root action is induced sufficient to carry 
the tree through the winter, and to start it with 
vigour in spring. 

Fruit 

Vines. —All late Grapes should now be nearly 
ripe, and a dry air should be allowed to circulate 
freely about them when they have arrived at 
this state. Lateral growths should now be cut 
off Vines of all descriptions; late rods, with 
plenty of healthy foliage, will still produce these 
shoots, but they must not be allowed to grow 
more than 1 in. or 2 in., and should then be 
removed. Be particular to keep vineries clear 
of decayed leaves ; if they be left lying about 
where ripe Grapes arc hanging, they induce 
damp among the fruit. Do not allow inside 
borders to want water, even though the Grapes 
are ripe ; if there is any fear of their shrivelling 
from want of it, better sacrifice a few by damp 
than that this should happen. After watering, 
either cover the border with mats or dry straw, 
both for the sake of neatness and in order to 
prevent rapid evaporation. The earliest Vines, 
on which the Grapes are to ripen in April and 
May, should be pruned at once, the borders re¬ 
novated, and the houses cleaned, or if they are 
to be painted the present is the best time to 
do it. 

Melons. —Increased artificial heat both top 
and bottom will now be necessary to keep these 
in vigour, and the fruit must have the fullest 
1 exposure to light by tying aside any foliage that 
intercepts it. Though less water will now be 
necessary than earlier in the season, avoid dry¬ 
ness, which is a sure precursor of loss of foliage 
and consequent insipidity of fruit. Free venti¬ 


lation, full exposure to light, and an equable 
bottom heat never fail to ensure fruit of high 
flavour. The blooms of l^te plants should be 
fertilised, and as the advanced season renders 
this crop somewhat uncertain, it will not do to 
wait for a number of flowers to be ready to 
fertilise at the same time ; on the contrary, the 
first that appears should be set. Keep the 
shoots thin, and those producing fruit should be 
stopped at the first joint beyond the fruit. As 
soon as all are set encourage quick growth by 
closing the house very early. With sun-heat, 
the temperature may advantageously be raised 
to 90° for an hour or two. 

Peaohes.— In damp localities, where there 
is a difficulty in getting the wood of Peach trees 
to ripen on open walls, it becomes necessary to 
give them every assistance possible. In such 
places the shoots should be kept much thinner 
than is requisite in more favorable situations, 
so as to allow the sun to get to them; they 
should also be kept closely nailed in so that 
they may receive the full benefit to be derived 
from the heat of the bricks. Shoots nailed in 
now will mature their buds much better than 
if they are allowed to stand away from the 
wall. These remarks do not, of course, apply to 
the southern counties, where the wood will 
ripen under almost any conditions; but in parts 
of the kingdom where the Peach can only just 
finish its w ood, in ordinary' seasons, it sometimes 
happens that the shoots are left detached from 
the wall under the impression that the buds arc- 
matured by the extra air they get in such a 
position. In this respect, however, the influence 
of the heat derived from absolute contact with 
the face of the wall is much greater. 

Orchard houses. —By this time nearly all 
the fruit will have been gathered from the trees 
in this structure, and many of them will have been 
turned out of doors to ripen up their wood. Where 
spider has been troublesome this turning out, par¬ 
ticularly in warm districts,may be an advantage; 
but in this locality where we are resting upon 
marl, and surrounded by limestone hills, we find 
a well ventilated house the best place for ripen¬ 
ing up the wood of nearly all kinds of stone 
fruit trees. Now is the time to make an examina¬ 
tion of the general stock of Peaches, Nectarines 
Plums, and early Pears, and to draw out all that 
require potting, reducing, or shaking out. In 
many instances full-sized trees may be reduced 
and repotted in the same pots, but before they 
are returned, the latter should be well washed 
and thoroughly dried, otherwise the new com¬ 
post will cling to the sides. Good drainagt is 
indispensable, and a strong calcareous loam, 
lime, rubble, or burnt earth and bone du£t will 
make a sound, rich compost, capable of producing 
excellent fruit-bearing wood. After potting trees 
that have been severely reduced, they may be 
the better for a fortnight under glass, where 
they can be shaded from bright sunshine and 
syringed occasionally, but the inexperienced 
would be astonished to find how quickly trees 
that are potted with the leaves upon them form 
new roots in the fresh compost. In days gone by 
it was the practice to defer lifting fruit trees 
until every leaf had fallen, but a long experience 
of successes and failures has proved that all this 
kind of work should be done before the leaves 
are ripe enough to fall at the touch, and while 
the earth contains warmth that will heal wounds 
and induce the formation of new spongioles. 
Trees that do not require potting may be placed 
where they can have plenty of light and air, 
with a gradual reduction in the supply of water, 
but anything approaching starvation or complete 
dryness must not he allowed at any time, not 
even when stone fruit trees are completely at 
rest. Many Peach trees cast their blossom buds 
in the spring through being kept too dry through 
the winter, and on this account the amateur who 
has not paid for his experience will do well to 
winter his trees in a dry, sheltered, but airy place 
in the open air. Many of the better kinds of 
Pears pay well for culture in pots, and it is very 
interesting to see the immense crops of fine 
large frnit which small trees on the Quince stock 
bring to maturity. Choice kinds only, such as 
Marie Louise, Beurr6 Superfin, Pitmaston 
Duchesse,Glou Morceau, Belle de Noel, Josephine 
de Malines, and that excellent Pear Winter 
Nelis, should be potted, and these should be well 
prepared by annual lifting and replanting w 
stiff loam out of doors, or maidens may be 
potted and plunged up to the rim for tweae 
Original from 
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months before they are wanted. It may be neces¬ 
sary to go over vigorous young trees for the last 
time this season, and to remove or stop strong 
lateral growths, but from this time care must 
be taken in the removal immediately above a 
triple hud, as many I’cach trees set wood buds 
sparingly from a few inches above the base to 
the terminal point, and without a wood bud 
to draw the sap blossom buds are useless. 

Hardy fruits. —The gathering of the diffe¬ 
rent kinds of hardy fruits will now require daily 
attention. The early part of the day as soon as 
the foliage is dry is the best time to gather 
Peaches and Nectarines, and to ensure the full 
flavour of the fruit they should be removed from 
the trees before they become what is termed dead 
ripe. By following up a regular system of look¬ 
ing over all the trees every morning, injury by 
falling to the ground is avoided, and by gather¬ 
ing under rather than over-ripe, and placing 
the fruit in shallow baskets well padded with 
paper shavings, Peaches and Nectarines will keep 
for several days in a cool fruit room, or, that 
which is of greater importance to many, they 
will bear packing and transit by railway with¬ 
out showing the marks and bruises which mar 
the beauty and spoil the delicate flavour of so 
many fine Peaches. As soon as the earliest trees 
are cleared of the crop they should be well 
syringed to clear them of red spider, and if pure 
water is not considered sufficient, flowers of sul¬ 
phur, reduced to a paste with soft soap, may be 
added and applied with the garden engine. 
Where trees were heavily mulched and watered 
through the hot weather, the copious rains we 
have recently had will have started anotherbreak 
of laterals. These, together with old wood from 
which the fruit has been gathered, must be re¬ 
moved to let in light and warmth, care being 
observed that an even spread of moderately 
strong short-jointed shoots is left to furnish the 
next year’s crop. In low, damp situations un¬ 
favourable to the ripening of strong wood, vigor¬ 
ous young trees require biennial lifting and 
replanting until they begin to carry full crops of 
fruit. To perform this operation successfully, all 
the roots should be carefully preserved anil re- 
laid within a few inches of the surface. Strong 
calcareous loam with a liberal admixture of old 
lime, rubble, or burnt earth suits all kinds of 
stone fruit trees ; the addition of manure should 
he confined to the surface as a mulching, and 
the work should be completed in dry weather 
before the leaves fall. 

Pears. —Where the varieties are judiciously 
selected, and the trees are well managed, the 
Tear crop stands first on the list of hardy fruits. 
On warm, dry soils the extention of the roots 
and branches answers best, but in cold gardens, 
ample drainage, a generous mellow compost, and 
frequent lifting form important items. Pears, 
like Peaches, almost without exception, are best 
when gathered before they are fit for use, and as 
many of the autumn kinds will now part freely 
the most forward should be gathered from time 
to time, and placed on shelves in the fruit room 
for succession. Late kinds may” hang for a con¬ 
siderable time yet, but nothing is gained by- 
leaving them on the trees after the leaves have 
performed their functions and show signs of 
falling. If tomtits attack the fruit, small meshed 
fishing-nets must be suspended from the coping, 
and if necessary secured to boards placed on 
their edges I ft. or so from the wall, but in nine 
cases out of ten the loosely suspended net will 
have the desired effect. Pay particular atten¬ 
tion to the removal of breast-wood by cutting 
back to within one or two buds of the base. Ease 
the ligatures on newly grafted trees, and see that 
the summer growths are well secured to stakes. 


Strawberries. —The ground should now be 
cleared, all the runners being cut away and re¬ 
moved to the refuse heap; but,in doing this, the 
old mistaken practice of cutting off a large por¬ 
tion of the leaves should by no means be fol¬ 
lowed, for, whilst they retain any vitality, they 
continue to impart strength to the crowns, and, 
when dead, they- afford a natural protection to 
them through tlie winter. After clearing away all 
the runners, let the ground be well hoed, and 
the weeds (if any exist) raked off, care being 
taken not to remove any soil with them. This 
often happens where a negligent, careless 
system of gardening is followed, and weeds are 
allowed to attain a large size, and is always 
damaging, but especially >o^amongst sui 
rooting plants, such as 



thick mulching of littery manure applied in 
spring to Strawberry beds is most beneficial in 
its effects in keeping down weeds. Where fresh 
plantations are required, and the land did not 
happen to be at liberty in August, the best time 
time for planting, rooted runners may now be 
taken up and planted 6 in. apart on a piece of 
ground previously prepared by digging. These 
can remain thus for the winter, and be removed 
in spring to the positions which they are to 
occupy permanently. 

Vegetables. 

The month of September is an important one 
in the vegetable garden. Storing Onions should 
be one of the first operations. Potato lifting 
will have to be proceeded with. Ours are all 
lifted except Champions, which are swelling 
fast. Immediately the Onion land is cleared, 
rake it over and plant Cabbages, crow-bar 
fashion, no digging being required. Dig and 
well manure any south or west border at liberty, 
and plant winter Lettuce, Black Seeded, Brown 
Cos, and Hick’s Cos being the hardiest and best 
varieties to plant. Earth up Celery on fine dry- 
days, and be careful to press the soil round the 
plants with the hands; little earthings often 
give the best results. Now is a capital time to 
sow in any outlying frames Lettuce and Cauli¬ 
flower to stand the winter under glass. Cauli¬ 
flowers for hand-lights should be encouraged to 
grow and make stiff plants for hand-lights. 

| Herbs. —Parsley and such other herbs as are 
in daily request throughout the winter should 
have immediate attention ; the former, as a rule 
winters safely on a dry south border, but a 
frame placed over it ensures its safety in all 
weathers. Basil, Tarragon, Balm, and Mint 
are all easily produced in any warm position in 
houses or pits, and if planted in pots or boxes 
they can be conveniently removed as required 
from one place to another. 

Spinach.—A little more winter Spinach 
should now be sown at once on a dry piece of 
ground, and will come in for use in the spring. 
This late sowing will not have a disposition to 
run so soon to seed as that put in at an earlier 
period. It is a good plan to go over the rows, 
and to partly thin them out, leaving the plants 
so that they will not become drawn; and to 
complete the thinning by removing more as 
they are required for use. Ultimately, those 
that are left should be about G in. asunder. 
This vegetable, like all others, cannot stand a 
severe winter when crowded. This method of 
partial thinning admits of a supply both for 
the present and future time being supplied 
from the same ground. Whenever an opportu¬ 
nity is offered by the land being dry, let the 
entire surface, where there is room amongst 
growing crops, be gone over with the hoe and 
well stirred, in order to destroy the weeds. This 
saves much labour, by preventing the seeding 
of such annuals as Groundsel, Chickweed, &c., 
which will otherwise keep on flowering and 
maturing seed to the end of the year. It has 
also the best possible influence upon the present 
crops and upon the land, byJceeping it more open 
for the winter; but in order to effect the greatest 
amount of good, the soil should be quite dry 
when stirred. 

Turnips. —These sown about the beginning 
of August arc an important crop, as upon them 
principally depends the winter supply; when 
sown earlier it is difficult, in many parts of the 
kingdom, to preserve the young plants from the 
Turnip beetle. To get a satisfactory return from 
these late sowings, it is absolutely necessary to 
allow them plenty of room by thinning suffi¬ 
ciently and in time. At this season they make 
larger tops than earlier, and, unless given space 
enough, they will not make roots of a useful size. 
Where the first thinning was insufficient, they 
should at once be again gone over and more 
pulled out; a space of 15 in. between the plants 
every way is not too much. 


Seedling Pansies.— Mr. Beedell* has sent 
us from his nursery at Wallington a charming 
collection of blooms of seedling Pansies. They 
nrc good in form, and the colours innumerable, 
many being distinct from anything we have be¬ 
fore seen. They consist chiefly of the fancy 
kinds. 

Single Dahlias, &C. Mr. Green, Floral 
Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich, sends us blooms of 


single Dahlias, winch are worth notice on ac¬ 
count of their variety of colour, their freshness, 
and fine form. 


INDOOR PLANT& 


HOW TO GROW HELIOTROPES. 

8124.—The following remarks will, I hope, 
prove satisfactory to “ J. Loder,” and any other 
lovers of these sweet and beautiful flowers :— 

The only way to obtain really healthy plants, 
of a moderate size, and well furnished with 
foliage right down to the pots, is to strike the 
cuttings oneself, and grow them right on with¬ 
out a check of any kind ; for if the plants at 
any time are allowed to get too dry, or become 
starved and pot-bound, in small pots especially, 
the lower leaves quickly fall, and the appearance 
of the plants is quite spoiled, at least for some 
months. 

Propagating.— If a few old plants are 
kept through the winter in an airy greenhouse 
at 40° to 50°, and the soil kept in a heal tin- 
state, i.e. t never too wet or dry, they will, if 
placed in a little more warmth early in Feb¬ 
ruary, the points of the old shoots cut off, and 
a nice moist atmosphere maintained around 
them, produce abundance of young side-shoots, 
which make the best of cuttings. Take these 
off when from 2 in. to 3 in. long, with a slight 
heel, and put four or live round the sides of a 
4-in. pot, or eight or ten in a o-in. pot. Any 
good soil, such as loam and leaf-mould, will 
suit them, but half of it. must consist of sharp 
sand, and the pots must be half filled with 
drainage. Put the cuttings in firmly, water 
well, allow to stand till dry, and then place 
under a glass or small frame in a propagating 
house, or plunge in a sweet, gentle hotbed, at 
the lower or quiet end of the frame. 

Potting off.— If not allowed to get too dry 
at the root, these will soon strike, and after 
standing a few days in a rather cool and airier 
position, may be pot ted off singly into 2-in. pots, 
using a nice open soil of, say, equal parts of 
loam and leaf-soil, with a good sprinkling of 
coarse sand. Make the soil pretty firm, and 
water well. 

The best place for the plants now- is a some¬ 
what warm greenhouse, kept at about 55° at 
night, rising to 10° or 15° higher by day. The 
plants should be placed rather near the glass, 
in full light, and they will do better upon a solid 
damp bottom, such as ashes or concrete, than on 
open stages over hot-water pipes, at least at this 
stage. 

Temperature, &c.— The house should also 
be kept rather close, especially at first, air only 
being given at the apex of the roof from about 
ten o’clock till three or four in the afternoon, the 
quantity being regulated by the state of the 
weather. A liberal syringing should be given 
on the morning of fine days, and another sprinkle 
in the afternoon at the time of closing the 
house will be beneficial. In short, keep up a 
moist, sweet, and growing atmosphere, and a 
very fine healthy growth will certainly result. 
’When rooted out, liberal supplies of water at 
the roots must be afforded. Of course, if the 
plants do not branch naturally, the points of 
any long shoot must be taken out to induce 
side growths. 

Repottinff.l —When these small pots are 
filled with roots, shiftinto 5 in. or 6 in. pots, using 
a rather more loamy soil, say two parts good 
loam, one of leaf-soil or very old rotten manure, 
with enough sand to keep it open. Keep close 
again for a few days after potting, then give 
more air. A light shading from hot sun for two 
or three hours in the middle of the day will bo 
beneficial from the beginning of May, but the 
plants must at no time be heavily shaded, or 
the growth will soon become long and weak. 
When these pots are getting full of roots, a 
dose of manure water twice a week will do 
good, and a little soot water sometimes gives 
colour to the foliage. Give more air as the 
plants get stronger, and never let them get 
crowded ; do not at any time allow the atmo¬ 
sphere to get very dry, or green fly will soon 
make its api eaiancc. If these do appear, even 
to a slight extent, fumigate carefully with 
Tobacco paper twice within twelve hours, but be 
sure and not get the smoke too thick, or there 
j will be sad havoc. Any long shoots must be 
stopped, of course, and the plants carefully tied 
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out so as to form shapely specimens. As a rale 
6-in pots will be largo enough for plants the 
same year, unless not wanted till very late, when 
they may have another shift, into 7-in. or 8-in. 
pots about June. Any flowers that may appear in 
the early stages are better removed before open¬ 
ing, but this is not absolutely necessary. 

Treatment after flowering 1 . — After 
flowering, place the plants out of doors in a 
warm place till the wood is thoroughly hardened, 
watering only moderately, then cut back the 
long shoots lightly, and remove all weak growths; 
if the plants are then taken into a rather warm 
house, kept a little close, and sprinkled overhead 
once or twice a day, they will soon break into 
fresh growth. When these are 3 in. long shift 
into larger pots, or merely clean and top-dress 
with fresh rich soil if the plants are not required 
larger, and keep close for a little. Then admit 
air freely, water as required, and, supposing 
winter to be now approaching, if the plants are 
placed in a light airy position in a house at 60° 
to 60°, or even a few degrees lower on cold 
nights, they will produce abundance of bloom 
nearly all through the dark days till spring comes 
again, and will make the house sweet with 
their perfume. If, however, they are not wanted 
yet, leave the plants out of doors till the first 
frost comes, then house in any cool greenhouse 
for the winter; prune into shape when they begin 
to grow again in spring, and if shifted and 
grown on well, they will make splendid bushes 
next summer. 

Varieties. —Of varieties, Swanley Giant, 
rosy ; Fleur d’Etd, dark; Marceau ; The Queen, 
nearly white ; Jersey Beauty; as well as the old 
Mrs. Lcwington aod Miss Nightingale, are all 
good ; t he new President Garfield is also a grand 
purple variety. B. C. R. 


MYR8IPHYLLUM ASPARAG0IDE5. 

Climbing Srnilaz ( Myrsiphyllum aspara- 
goides ).—In the neighbourhood of Boston, U. S., 
this plant is grown by the thousand. At large 
funerals, for church decoration at Christmas and 
Easter, and for large saloons, not less than 5(K> 
or 1(MK) sprays of it are used at one time. Chande¬ 
liers anil mirrors are wreathed with it, and in 
almost any form it fills a place which no other 
plant yet known can do. Its foliage is very deli¬ 
cate and small, of a Beech Nut shape, with a 
glo-i.sv green surface, and so thickly clothes the 
tiny stem, that it is literally a mass of shining 
green, softening any harsh colour, and heighten¬ 
ing any light one—bending without breaking, 
holding its verdure for a long period, and, in 
truth, a wreath in itself of singular beauty. 

The sprays or vines, as usually grown, are 4 ft. to 
6 ft. long, thick with foliage at the base, and 
tapering to the point, no larger than the finest 
silk thread. It runs up on strings from 4 in. to 
6 in. apart. These strings are attached to wires 
or slender rods, fastened at the base, and corre¬ 
sponding ones at the top. When wanted for use, 
the string is cut at top and bottom, and then very 
gently pulled out, leaving only the small stems 
and smaller branches and foliage intact—a perfect 
wreath that the most skilful bouquetiste could'not 
imitate. The roots are planted from July to Sep¬ 
tember, in a well-prepared bed of light rich soil 
1 ft. or more deep. After one or two waterings 
it soon starts, like Asparagus, grows rapidly, and 
in three months, after proper hardening off, is 
ready to cut. A little more heat is then given it, 
and it makes another growth, which, at the end 
of three or four months, is ready to cut again. 

It is allowed a rest in June and July, by with¬ 
holding water and keeping a cooler temperature, 
after which it begins the second year’s growth, 
which will be ready"at Christmas. The Myrsi¬ 
phyllum is a great feeder, and it cannot be 
grown well in small pots; when cultivated in 
this way, three or four, or six roots are placed 
around the edge of 12 in. or 15 in. pots, and then 
the shoots attain the height of 10 ft. As a basket 
ornament it is the most charming of plants. To 
grow it well in this way three roots should be 
planted in July or August, in one of the rustic 
baskets so much used ; the basket may then, for 
convenience, be placed on the ground, in a half- 
shady position, and watered freely. Then attach 
three strings, fi ft. or more long, one for each 
plant, to the basket, and fasten the other ends 
at the top, at a good distance apart, to keep them 
from running together. Here let them grow till 
just before frost, when the shoots will have < 
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reached the top; then loosen the strings at the 
top, and twine them in any form, either up the 
handle or round and round; cut and pick out 
the strings, suspend the basket in a cool room, 
and you will have constantly before you an ob¬ 
ject, the beauty of which will increase with the 
growth of the plants. Warmth is necessary to 
grow it, but when hardened off it is almost ever¬ 
green, a temperature of 45° being ample to pre¬ 
serve and keep it fresh for a long time. Boston 
florists supply New York and Philadelphia with 
thousands of strings during the winter—in fact, 
the great supply is from Boston, where it has 
been cultivated largely for years, and its growth 
seems to be well understood. The demand for 
the home trade is very large. The great wants 
of the plant are heat when growing, plenty of 
water, and good root space. No plant is more 
impatient of cramping in small pots;when so 
treated its real beauty is gone. Such a plant 
ought to be grown in the same way, and in the 
similar quantities, for the English market. It is 
almost as indispensable as Rose buds; in all 
choice decorations you need only to see it 
arranged in good taste to be at once fascinated 
by its slender twining stems covered with luxu¬ 
riant verdure or thickly studded with beautiful 
little green berries, and, when in bloom, by the 
delicious odour of its minute greenish white 
flowers. C. M. H. 


i The White Roman Hyacinth.— For 

house decoration in small pots, or as flowers in 
a cut state for bouquets or otherwise, there is 
not a more useful plant than the white Roman 
[ Hyacinth. If potted in August, it comes into 
I flower, with scarcely any forcing, during the 
dullest and daikest part of the year, and by 
keeping a reserve stock of it. in cold frames and 
introducing a few pots of it into gentle heat at 
intervals of a week or so, a continuous supply 
may be maintained until the large-flowered 
varieties of Hyacinths come in plentifully. For 
indoor decorations three bulbs in 4-in. pots are 
1 very serviceable, but if required for cutting, 
they may be brought forward just as well in 
( pans or shallow lioxes, and if in light compost, 
t hey may be removed with roots intact for table 
decoration, epergnes, &c.—G. 

Forcing 1 Snowdrops. —Although the 
Snowdrop is not amenable to the ordinary rules 
of forcing, like the Tulip or Hyacinth, yet it 
may be assisted and had in bloom earlier than 
it otherwise would be if forced slightly. My 
first attemps ended, as others have done, in 
failure, owing to employing too much heat. The 
method I at that time adopted was, after potting 
ten or twelve bulbs in a j>ot, to plunge them 
outside with the other bulbs, then by degrees 
introduce them into the forcing house with 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Scillas, and such like things, 
giving them a little bottom-heat, and the result 
was they all rotted off; while some which I kept 
drier, and without the bottom-heat, grew into 
poor attenuated subjects, and the flowers went 
blind. I then determined on a different course 
of procedure for the following season, and about 
the middle of September potted and plunged 
them as before; then early in December, when 
they had started into growth under the ashes 
with whicli they were thickly covered, I got 
them out and placed them in a frame with but 
a single pipe through it, and the heat only 
turned on during frost; air w T as given freely on 
fine days, but with caution during the cutting 
winds. The result was, they came on slowly 
but sturdily, and began to open in the early 
days of the new year; thus for the last three 
years I have cut flowers on January 2, 4, and 7, 
which was certainly a good deal sooner than 
they would have opened without such assistance. 
—H. 

Lapagerlaa turning yellow.— I am 

exceedingly obliged to your correspondent 
“ B. C. R.” for the reply to my query. At once I 
acted upon it, taking away the soil round and 
under the roots, which is of largish dimensions, 
and on getting well under it I find, to my sur¬ 
prise, that the drainage is, as “ B. C. R.’’ says, 

“ clogged,” so much so that there was actually 
a small stream of water ran down the exca¬ 
vation made. I have (with great delight at 
having so discovered the cause of my plant’s 
illness) thoroughly remedied this, as I hope and 
believe, having not only put in drainage pipes 
under and from the root, but filled up with 2 in. 
or 3 in. of crocks, and given it entirely new soil. 


My gardener has carried this out moat success¬ 
fully without interfering with the root, and I 
now anticipate a complete cure, and also a 
wondrous improvement in the plant. It is posM- 
blc this may be useful information to other 
growers of this lovely plant, which must account 
for my saying so much about it.—J. Huish. 

Fuchsia Mrs. Rundell.— This is a new 
Fuchsia, in the possession of Messrs. Cannell 
and Sons, of Swanley. It is a seedling from the 
Earl of Bcaconsfield, but more graceful in 
habit, and its flowers are longer in the tube, 
The tube and sepals are of a bright salmon 
colour, and the corolla rosy purple. Whon 
grown as a standard, as we saw it at Swanlev, 
it forms a very handsome plant, its long droop 
ing shoots being borne down with buds and 
blossoms. It will, no doubt, make a capital 
basket plant. 

8138.— Oleanders not flowering-i 

think if the pots of the Oleanders were plunged 
another year they would produce better results, 
as I think it must he through lack of moisture 
at the root that the buds get a check and then 
fall off instead of expanding. I have some large- 
plants pluDged in an orchard house that are 
quite weighed down with fragrant blooms, and 
as they are strong rooting plants I think the 
main secret of success lies in keeping the plants 
free from any sudden check, either by extremes 
of heat, cold, or drought. This is best done In¬ 
growing the plants in a house along with fruit- 
trees, as, for instance, in an airy orchard house 
where ample ventilation and, above all, con¬ 
tinuous care in supplying root moisture i* 
attended to.—J. Groom, Hants. 

8135.— Potting India-rubber plants 

—The India-rubber plants may be repotted at 
once with perfect safety, but it must be into a 
pot that is not more than 1 in. broader than the 
one it is now in. It will then soon get established 
to stand the winter. If it cannot be done soon, 
then perhaps it had better remain until nex' 
March. When plants I>egin to lose their lower 
leaves it is well to take off their heads, making 
cuttings of the tops, and thus causing the stem* 
to break lower down—A. D. 

8151.—Soil for India-rubber plants - 

Newly struck cuttings of India-rubber plant- 
should be potted now into some compost mad* 
up of one half turfy loam, and the remainder of 
peat, silver sand, and well-decayed manure: 
3-in. pots will do for the first shift, and from 
these the plants will in the spring want to gn 
into 4-in. pots, then into other larger sizes as ti c 
growth increases.—A. D. 

8149.— Wintering plants.— It is too much 
to expect that such tender plants as Primulas 
Geraniums, and Fuchsias should live through 
an ordinary winter in an unheated greenhouse 
even in the south of England, much lea* in 
Scotland. Ample provision to exclude frost mu>: 
be made either by means of a brick flue running 
through the house and a furnace, or by means 
of a boiler and hot-water piping; the latter 
method, if most costly to get at the first, is by 
far the safest, and most reliable in the end.— 
A. D. 

8156. — Propagating Oatoeolarias-- 

For the effective striking of Calceolaria cuttings 
in a cold frame you should have the soil made 
up to within 9 in. of the glass, and in it a good 
mixture of sharp white sand. Having it fine and 
levelled, dibble into it thickly cuttings of the 
Calceolarias, each about 3 in. in length; give a 
good sprinkling, and keep the frame close till 
the cuttings are rooted, then give plenty of air 
in open weather, and the protection of a mat or 
two during frost.—A. D. 

8089.— Ferns and Palms- Pot the Palms in pc*t 
and sand ; they cannot be divided. Some of the aperies 
produce offsets, but, as a rule, Palms are raised from 
seeds. The Bird’s-nest Fern, if much pot-bound, should 
be repotted at once. Young plants of these are usually 
raised from spores or seeds.—E. H. 


Spent Hops. —Brewers’ spent Hops are 
in some places so abundant as to be an im¬ 
portant fertiliser, generally one load being equal 
to two of stable manure. But I have found 
them most valuable, when well rotted, for raking 
into the surface of seed beds in which are raised 
Cabbage, Celery, and other garden plants, since 
they retain moisture, keep the surface loose and 
and light, and in every way favourable for the 
successful growth of plants. In like manner 
TJT : 
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they are excellent for any plot where you wish 
a most vigorous growth—vegetables for exhibi¬ 
tion, for instance—since they furnish abundant 
fertility, while they keep the soil in the best 

condition for growth.—J. R. 


would think of planting Muscat Grapes on open 
walls. I would also warn intending planters 
against purchasing trees stated to be adapted 
for all soils and situations. No, they should look 
about and see what succeeds in their own neigh- 


looks go to the front on the exhibition table; 
moreover, at any good fruit tree nursery we can 
find what sorts arc being most extensively propa¬ 
gated, and in selecting these it is evident wo 
cannot well go far wrong. 


FRUIT. 


NOTES ON APPLE CULTURE. 


The Apple—the king of hardy fruits—has of 
late years been brought prominently before 
the public, owing to the accounts given of the 
immense shipments of Apple barrels from 
America, and the ready sale with which they 
meet in this country, a circumstance which 
shows that there is a demand for good fruit, if it 
can be sold at a price within the reach of the 
many. These Americam importations liave won¬ 
derfully influenced our home growers, and, 
therefore, in Kent at least, fruit culture has 
made rapid progress within these last few years, 
and, above all, the Apple. As an example of what 
may be done with it in the form of cordons, 
espaliers, pyramids, or pot trees, I may mention 
Barham Court, Maidstone, where there is the 
most complete fruit garden I have ever seen. 
Here it is well shown that English grown fruit 
could compete successfully with the best ex¬ 
amples of France, or even the Channel Islands. 

But it is to the orchard system that supplies 
our markets I shall more fully allude, that being 
the one most likely to meet the wants of the 
majority of cultivators, and the only one likely 
to stand against any amount of competition 
from abroad. This mode of culture is well car¬ 
ried out by Messrs. Skinner &c Son, who count 
their produce from Apple trees alone by thou¬ 
sands of bushels. I may also refer to Mr. L. 
Killick, of Langley, who is making dwarf, bush, 
and pyramid trees a speciality, and who grows 
only the very best of sorts, both culinary and 
dessert. English grown Apples of good sorts.can 
hold their own as regards quality with the pro¬ 
duce of the most favoured climes. Ami it is only 
in disastrous seasons like those of 1879 and 1880 
when the summer temperature falls below the 
average that they fail. < )ur largest tree-producing 
nurseries are taxed to their utmost to supply trees 
The dark days of neglect and mismanagement 
of our orchards are nearly over, and people are 
beginning to be awakened to the fact that in the 
Apple we have a fruit capable of meeting our 
highest expectations, and one infinitely varied. 
Look at tne beautiful varieties of Crab; how 
glorious they are in spring in all shades of blush¬ 
ing pink and white, ami see them now bending 
under glowing wreaths of crimson fruit. Look, 
too, at a really good orchard on Grass, the best of 
all ways for growing Apples in quantity, and 
say if you can find a fairer sight, either in flower 
or frnit. The culture, therefore, of so useful a 
fruit opens a wide field for research. Until 
recently orchards were starved at the root end 
pruning was barbarous mutilation ; yet, in spite 
of mismanagement, the trees continued to pro¬ 
duce fruit. Now, wc begin to see that a tree 
which produces an annual crop, in weight almost 
equal to that of the tree itself—trunk and 
branches, must needs require food, or exhaustion 
and its attendant evils will be the result; there¬ 
fore, we now find the manure cart busy in old 
orchards said to be worn out, and the result i- 
that they quickly resume their wonted vigour, 
for an Apple tree on good soil, and carefulh 
attended to at top and root, cannot be said to be 
worn out as long as branches enough are left to 
carry' a crop. 

Selection.—But for supplying the market, 
growers are selecting the very best of sorts 
proved to succeed in their soil and elevation, 
and that will follow each other in succession 
from the earliest Keswick and Juneatings, to 
the latest varieties that are stored for winter and 
ipring use. As regards selection, I should like 
point out an error into which those who con¬ 
template planting too frequently fall, viz., that 
of going to some noted autumn show of hardy 
fruit, and then carefully taking down the names 
of the prize winners, or such as figure most 
prominently, naturally thinking that they must 
tuve been grown out-of-doors, whereas most ex¬ 
hibitors have some of their choicest sorts in pots 
tnder glass, or on walls to get them up to the 
l gbest perfection of colour. The owners of such 
Jruit would no more thinly of planting^ such 
rarietie* for producing afaily/ttfipl^^l tjjpv 



»w Ftuchla, Mr*. Rundell. Life Size. Drawn July 13,1882. (See preceding page). 


bourhood, and should go to the market and see 
which sorts command the best prices ; the pub¬ 
lic will bid high for Ribston l'ippins, Golden 
Pippins, or Margils, but will not go beyond the 
proper value for showy sorts that owing to theii 


Apple fanning’, as it may be called, on a 
rge scale requires that the relations of land- 
rd and tenant should be upon a firmer basis 
an they have been of late. Tenants will not 
cur the necessary outlay to establish orchards 
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for their successors to reap tile harvest. There 
must be either a system by which the ownership 
of land can be acquired, or full compensation 
for improvements granted, not as a privilege, 
but as a right, before the land is turned to its 
proper account. We hear of land wanting 
tenants. Why, to grow Apples alone sufficient 
to supply the country's wants would profitably 
occupy a good deal of it, and of unemployed 
labourers as well. While we are waiting for 
statesmen bold enough to take the shackles off 
our home industries, both the owner, occupier, 
and labourer are suffering, and countries with 
free trade in land as well as in produce are 
reaping the benefit. 

Training. —I will only briefly refer to this 
now. How many books have been written and 
hundreds of illustrations drawn to show the cor¬ 
rect mode of training. Yet people tire of these 
and go back to the old-fashioned tree that 
spreads its head broad or high according to its 
habit, and having become satiated with pruning 
and training, they go to the opposite extreme 
and adopt the extension system, and, as a rule, 
not only adopt it with all its advantages, but all 
its faults, for like all other things it may be 
overdone; a tree grown in a natural style does 
not, in my opinion, mean a tree left to nature. 
No ; we have grafted a good Apple upon a wild¬ 
ing, and most carefully tend it to keep it in good 
form. In succeeding chapters on how to best 
achieve that desirable end, I shall detail the 
practice that is found to answer best under 
various circumstances, for no one system will 
suit all soils and situations. J. Groom, 

Linton, Maidstjns. 


VEGETABLES. 


8087.— Potatoes on tlie stems—The 

development of stem tubers on Potato plants is 
very common this year ; indeed, it is being gene¬ 
rally commented upon. We attribute the pecu¬ 
liar growth to one of two causes. First, we find 
that in nearly all cases it is confined to early 
kinds, and think that the cold weather which 
prevailed during the time when growth was 
first being made produced a check in the growth, 
and the stems somewhat hardened in the soil; 
so that when warmer weather came, and the 
tops grew freely, the descending sap which 
really forms the tubers was impeded, and had 
to burst out and form them almost on the sur¬ 
face of the soil, instead of beneath, as is the 
case with healthy plants. Earthing up freely 
is always an advantage to the plants. One other 
probable cause was that, owing to the mildness 
of the winter, the soil was infested with small 
slugs, and these ate the rind of the Potato stems 
in the soil, and thus brought about the same re¬ 
sult. These causes may not operate again in a 
similar way for many years.—A. I). 


8113.— Asparagus failing— It is probable 
the young stems of the newly planted Asparagus 
are attacked by beetles, from the fact of their 
dying down. Better examine and, if my sug¬ 
gestion is right, watch the plants closely, killing 
all the beetles. The insects eat the bark from 
the stems which causes death. Dress the beds 
heavily with decayed manure mixed with wood 
ashes.—E. H. 


8126.— Cucumber flagging.— The sudden 
flagging and eventual dying off of Cucumber 
plants under glass is nothing uncommon. We 
have often been troubled with the same com 
plaint and find the best preventive to lie in the 
use of good stiff loam in which the plants always 
thrive, provided it be sweet and free from grubs 
and wireworm. Also where the plants run over 
the soil, top-dressing with horse manure so as 
to induce the shoots to make surface roots is a 
good plan. The cause of the flagging is the decay 
or rotting of the main stem just on the top of 
the soil.—A. D. 

A prolific potato.— From some very large 
specimens of Magnum Bonum I, last spring, 
selected the handsomest tuber, cut it into sets, 
and planted it with the following results : The 
crop from this one Potato just raised weighs 
05 lb., and consists of 100 tubers; 81 weigh 
over £ lb. each. Of these 47 are over £ lb. 
23 over 1 lb., 8 over ljlb., 2 weigh 1 lb. 6 oz 
2,1 lb. 7 oz., and the largest turns the scale at 
1 lb. 10 oz. There were no signs of disease, and 
all the tubers but three were of good shape. 
Ivy Wall. — ' 
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8144.— Mushrooms eaten off —Woodlice 
and snails will eat Mushrooms in the way de¬ 
scribed. The former are usually the most de¬ 
structive. Boiling water poured in the crevice 
between the wall and the edge of the bed will 
kill a great many. Empty pots with a handful of 
hay placed in the bottom will serve as traps for 
them. When they enter they should be killed. 
Bran will attract the snails — E. H. 

8096.— Propagating fUngi — Spawn is 
frequently generated in heaps of stable manure, 
especially round the outsides. The spores have 
probably been carried in the stable in the farm 
produce", and may possibly have passed through 
the intestines of the horse. To obtain spawn from 
Mushroom beds all one has to do is to take up 
the beds before exhaustion sets in.—E. H. 

8154.— Earthing; up Celery. — Earthing 
up Celery helps it to grow, as the soil acts as a 
warm covering to the plants, keeping off the 
cold at nights, and absorbing the heat of the 
sun in the daytime. The soil retains the heat 
long after the sun has gone down. The plants 
should be well grown before you begin to earth 
up. It should be done a little at a time, as the 
Celery progresses. When the crop is wanted for 
winter use, it is best to begin to earth up in 
October, as then the plants are more hardy.— 
G. C., Levies. 

8110.— Maggots in Oniona.— The mag¬ 
gots spoken of are the larvae of winged insects, 
and the best thing to do is to prevent their 
attacks, if possible by encouraging rapid growth, 
aa it is generally during a check in the growth 
of the plant that they make their appearance, 
Salt, by its affinity for moistuics, is a good ap¬ 
plication ; 1 lb. to the square yard may be used. 
Soot and charcoal dust being disagreeable to 
the fly are useful also, as tending to banish 
them. Tlic same may be said about lime in its 
live state, and also from the gas works, but 
the latter must be used sparingly. Nitrate of 
soda is a good stimulant to apply as a top-dress¬ 
ing in spring.—E. II. 

8109.— Asparagus deteriorating.— The Asparagus 
has probably been cut too long in the season. Giving the 
plants a rest, ami feeding them well with rich top- 
dressings and liquid manure will help them. Use the j 
liquid manure now.— E. H. j 

S146.—Winter Lettuce.—Lettuce may he grown j 
well under glass in pots on shelves in a cool house, 60° 
will be ample, l’ot up some small plants from the beds 
now, and sow a few more seeds to lift for later use. All 
the plants may be left out till frost comes.—E. II. 

S119.-A good crop of Shallots.- The crop of 
Shallots is a good one, but not extraordinary ; doubtless 
planting good seed is the best plan to adopt, not only 
with Shallots, but everything. — K. H. 

Si 53. —Scorzoner a running to seed.— Scorzoncra 
often runs to seed when sown early, but April 5 is not 
too early for most districts. Old seeds may produce plants 
inclined to run, especially if grown in poor, dry land.— 
E. II. 

8154.—Earthing up Celery.—Earthing up Celery 
does tend to check its growth, therefore the longer the 
earthing up can be delayed in reason the better ; but the 
earthing up should be done soon enough to give a month 
or so for blanching. It is difficult to water Celery when 
earthed up.—E. II. 
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8088.—Laying out a garden.— This is a 
question that can hardly be answered on paper. 
Suggestions only can be offered, and, without 
knowing the locality, these must be of the 
merest guess-work kind. The owner of a gar¬ 
den, without ignoring certain rules as regards 
fitness, may and should consult his own tastes 
as regards the disposition and size of the various 
departments. For instance, one man’s hobby 
may be fruit, another’s flowers, and another’s 
vegetables, or these may again be subdivided 
into specialities. And there is nothing wrong 
in the owner of a garden seeking to derive 
pleasure from the cultivation of his garden in 
his own way. Peaches will grow over chalk if 
the borders are deep enough; and without this 
depth of soil can be secured, it will hardly pay 
to build a wall. Again, unless the climate is 
suitable, it might be better to lay out the money 
intended fi r a wall upon a substantial orchard 
house. I was in a garden of some 3 acres or 4 
acres some time ago, and, as it seemed to come 
up to my idea of what is wanted by a good 
many people, I will endeavour briefly to de¬ 
scribe it. The ground was of an oblong shape 
with the residence at one end. In front of the 
house were trimly kept lawns embellished with 


shrubs and trees, tunning back into blades of 
green turf which seehied to lose themselves 
amid trees and shrubs. There was a group of 
flower beds in a broad kind of recessonone side, 
otherwise the lawn was clear of beds. To the 
cast of the house, and hid from it, were the 
forcing house in a neat, compact group par¬ 
tially shut in by shrubs. A little further on 
was the kitchen garden, but the different depart¬ 
ments seemed to blend together so charmingly 
without any harsh dividing lines. In some 
cases a mound covered with shrubs and creepers 
sufficed to block any objectionable view, or a wire 
fence overhung with climbing Poses, Clematis, 
and Virginia Creepers formed the dividing link. 
The fruit trees, especially the Apples, sgemedto 
have stepped out of their ranks in the kitchen 
garden into the shrubbery, and there were other 
minor features that were of a suggestive cha¬ 
racter, but which space will not permit me to 
refer to now. As regards the kinds of shrubs 
and fruit trees, it is best to ascertain first what 
thrives best in the neighbourhood. This can 
easily be done by consulting any local nursery¬ 
man, and the main object first is to obtain 
shelter, therefore plant freely op the windward 
side such hardy things as Gorse, Austrian Pine, 
White Poplar, common Laurel, and evergreen 
Oaks. Inside the shelters may come choicer 
things, including a few Conifers, such as Picea 
Nordmanniana, Cedrus atlanticus, Ficea Pinsapo. 
with Cupressus Lawsoni and its varieties. If 
a plant requires depth of soil, which some will, 
add soil on the top to deepen it. The chalk 
should be broken up 2 ft. deep, but all the soil 
must be kept on the top. Fruit trees of all the 
common kinds will succeed, and Figs will do 
well; but here again, in the case of Apples, 
Pears, and Plums, the advice to look ronnd the 
district and see what others arc doing is sound, 
—E. H. 

8133.— Piping for conservatory.- Four 

rows of 4 in. piping all round the house, except¬ 
ing of course the door or doors, would heat a 
house of the size given satisfactorily, unless in 
a very exposed situation or cold locality. If in 
a warm position three rows might be sufficient, 
but it is well to have plenty, as it is very in¬ 
jurious to have to make tlic pipes very hot in 
severe weather. If more than this is found to 
be needed, I should recommend 2 in. or 3 in. pipes 
to be used for the remainder, and carry a couple 
of rows round just underneath the eaves; but 
two flow and two return pipes will probably 
maintain tlie necessary temperature easily. For 
the forcing house, if there is a bed along the 
front, as is usually the case, with two or three 
rows of 4 in. piping beneath it to furnish kt- 
tom heat, this will give off an appreciable 
amount of warmth, and a 3 in. flow and return 
along the front, close to the glass and jiM 
above the bed, with a 4 in. flow and return, a 
better two flows and one return (three rows) of 
4 in. against the back wall, will be quite suffi¬ 
cient. If a very cold locality, however, and a 
high temperature is required, it would perlinp 
be better to have a 3 in. flow and return along 
the front of the bed as well, and a 4 in. pair at 
back, so as to make three pairs in all, exclusive 
of those beneath the bed. In any ordinary case, 
however, the two rows in front and three at 
back will be ample.—B. C. R. 

8128.— Heating a forcing pit— I should 
advise “ Foreigner ” to construct a brick pit, 
cither wholly or partially sunk in the ground, 
the same size as his frame. Fix three or four 
rows of 4-in. pipe inside this brick pit, which 
need not be more than 1 ft. or 18 in. deep. Then 
put light joists or bearers across over the rip* 
and on these place slates or perforated zinc : on 
the base so formed set. the frame. Now, if the 
bottom is covered with 1 in. or 14 in. of Covv?.- 
nut fibre, and this kept moist, a mast effect 
hotbed will be formed, in which any kind of 
plant will flourish wonderfully. The warm kk 
tom will probably furnish sufficient heat to kop 
the top temperature at a suitable range, but if 
this proves to be rather low, run a 2-in. pdy' 
round inside the frame, which will be quite 
cient. It is advisable to have some largest 
tins or tanks (2 ft. square by 4 in. or 6 in. 1 --d 
is a good size) placed on the pipes beneatli tf-l 
false bottom, with a piece of tin pipe built iij 
the wall to each, by which it may be filled fnk 
outside ; these will maintain a nice moist atu^k 
phere, and if perforated zinc is used for the 
tom, will keep the fibre moist to a great extent, 
I have a pit cOTstp^ted on this principle, ar-i 
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find it most useful. Moist Cocoa-nut fibre, when 
warm, forms a most excellent bot tom, and nearly 
all plants grow over it amazingly ; for propagat¬ 
ing, nothing can be better.—B. C. R. 

8159.—Leaf-mould.—A good way of pre¬ 
paring leaf-mould is by stacking the leaves in 
one comer of the garden. Place a deep layer 
of leaves on the ground, and on the top of that 
a thin layer of stable litter, and on the top of 
that a thin layer of rich loam, taking care to 
leave a rim round the stack to hold another layer 
of leaves, and so on as before, till the whole 
supply of leaves are stacked. Then give the 
whole a good soaking with water, which -will 
help decomposition. When it has rotted down, 
it may be mixed well up, when, with the addi. 
tion of a little sand, it is ready for potting almost 
anything. A more ready way of making leaf- 
mould is by digging a hole in one comer of 
the garden sufficiently large to hold all the 
leaves you are likely to collect, and as they accu¬ 
mulate, shovel them into the hole and tread them 
down, then give them a good watering and leave 
them to rot, when they may be used with a little 
rich loam and clear sand.— 6. C., ficcles. 

-Good leaf-soil for potting plants can 

only be obtained by permitting it to decay 
naturally. This may be stimulated by turning 
it occasionally and keeping the heap damp 
during dry weather. It is a capital plan to put 
a heap into a fowls’ run, where the birds can 
tear it to pieces and pick out all insects ; but, of 
course, it must be put up together often lest it ' 
become too much mixed with the soil. Leaves 
make good vegetable soil, but it is valuable just 
in proportion to its earthy state. If used whilst 
the leaves are but half rotten with plants that 
have some time to remain in the pots, it was tes 
away and leaves the soil light and hollow.—I). 

-Collect the leaves and put them in a 

heap, and allow them to remain till sufficiently 
decayed, which will be in about twelve months. 
Or make them into a hotbed with a little manure; 
when this is thoroughly spent, the leaves will be 
nearly ready for use. - B. C. R. 

8120. —Improving orioket ground.— 

“ llrassicus ” would best improve his cricket 
ground by a top-dressing of horse manure, but 
before doing so he should sow the bare places 
with fine lawn Grass seeds. This process should 
be gone through every autumn for a few years, 
until there is a fine herbage and good soil on the 
field. Duringthe summer months the Grass should 
be mown and rolled pretty often. It would be no 
use to top-dress with clay, as that would simply 
make the field unfit to play upon ; nor would it 
do to top-dress with lime or guano, as the soil is 
poor and light, and there is a gravelly subsoil, 
there would be nothing for them to act upon, 
and much of both would work through the gravel; 
whereas stable manure makes a soil of itself, 
whereon the Grass roots can fasten, and feed. 
Whatever plan is adopted it will be a year or 
two before any marked improvement is seen.— 

G. C .\EccUs. 

-A top-dressing of clay would benefit the 

ground permanently, but for the first year or 
two until the clay had worked down a little it 
would tend to destroy the elasticity of the turf, 
taking the turf up and putting the clay beneath 
would be an expensive job. I think, on the 
whole, the best course would be to give a good 
t jp-dressing of farmyard manure, with only a 
moderate dressing of clay and wood ashes 
now. Well knock it about during winter, and 
in spring sow white Clover and yellow Trefoil 
f-teds.—E. H. 

8129.— Artificial manures.— In employ¬ 
ing Clay’s Fertiliser, or any similar artificial 
manure, much must depend upon the average 
length of the manure, the kind of crop which 
it is to assist, and the average quality of the 
ground. It is best, therefore, to employ all these 
manures carefully and rather under than over 
the apparent needs of the soil. We should think 
- lb. of Clay’s would be a fair dressing for a 
rod of ground, and should be either sown in 
with seeds or be dressed over the surface 
amongst plants and well hoed in. With very 
px<r soil a third pound per rod may be added, but 
a thin dressing every two or three weeks when 
the weather is showery would be better than em¬ 
ploying much at one time. Land needs some¬ 
thing else than stimulants to render it fertile 
and a proportion of loam should if possible 
be added. Clay’s manure is best applied to pot 
plants if strewn thinly ovev'the surface frbm 
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time to time, and is then gradually washed in 
by the regular waterings.—D. 

8128.— Heating 1 a forcing pit.—It will 

be very difficult to heat a pit that is only ] 3 in. 
deep in front. To utilise either piping or a 
brick flue the pit should be quite 3 ft. deep in 
front, so that there may be beneath the floor 
on which the soil is laid a chamber which can 
be fitted with hot air. The pit may be used to 
winter plants in very well as it is by simply 
running a 3-in. pipe along the front inside, and 
having a 2-in. return pipe brought along close 
under the glass, about 1 ft. from the back, but you 
could not use it for forcing, as for that purpose 
bottom heat is indispensable. The pipes need 
not have a trough along them where only a 
gentle heat is needed. The boiler should be a 
small saddle, and be fixed at one end of the pit, 
and, if possible, under some kind of roof or 
covering. It will have to be placed a little 
below the level of the larger or flow-pipe.— 
A. D. 

Tenants fixtures.— By having the green¬ 
house supports sunk in the ground Thomas 
Archer loses claim to it. It has, in fact, become 
one with the property. The only way that he 
could remove the greenhouse, with a shadow of 
legal right would be to saw off the supports 
close to the ground, and so not disturb the soil. 
This might be done before he gives up posses¬ 
sion. The agent might dispute his right to having 
so done, but I believe no judge of county court 
would compel him to restore the greenhouse 
under such circumstances. For a landlord to sue 
a tenant, it is presumed that he has sustained 
some loss through the tenant, and the landlord 
would require to prove to the satisfaction of the 
judge (or a jury) that he had sustained such 
loss. Of course, it is impossible for anyone to 
say which side will get the verdict until the 
case is decided, whenever there is a doubt in 
the matter.—G. C., Eccles. 

8H1. —Making’ bone dust.— Bone dust is 
made by crushing or grinding the bones of ani¬ 
mals. If you can in any way break them up 
into small pieces and comparative dust you may 
run the matter through a sieve, using the finer 
portion with pot plants and in various other 
ways, whilst the larger pieces are best suited for 
Vine borders or to be used as manure with crops 
that are long in the soil, as the large pieces of 
bone decompose slowly.—A. O. 

—— “ J. P. '* can only make bone dust by saw T - 
ing, it is much cheaper to buy, as even with proper 
tools he will have to saw a long time to make 
7 lb. Bone dust proper is t he dust that falls from 
the saw of the tooth brush maker, for whom the 
bone undergoes a special preparation.—G. T. 

8152.— Plants in sheds.— w Ferns ” en¬ 
quires what vegetables he could grow in a shed 
without light for profit. I should say he could 
hardly, properly speaking, grow any vegetables 
except Mushrooms, but he could force those 
that require to bo blanched for use, but these are 
really grown in the open air the preceding sum¬ 
mer, notably Seakale, Asparagus, Chicory,Endive, 
and Rhubarb. If “ Ferns ” has plenty of roots 
of these he may make the forcing of them pay, 
but he cannot actually grow any crop besides 
the edible fungus without the aid of light.— 

J. G., Gosport. 

8147.— ’Warming’ small greenhouse.— 

The best form of heating apparatus for a small 
greenhouse is a small gas boiler, fitted in a shed 
or outhouse just outside the greenhouse, and to 
which is attached a couple of 3-in. flow and 
1-in. return hot-water pipes. If gas be consumed 
in any kind of stove in a plant house, the plants 
will be sure to suffer. Lamps are poor substi¬ 
tutes, for they give but little heat; indeed, it is 
obvious that a mere small flame can do little to 
mitigate the evils of frost. A good gas boiler 
with adequate piping and a powerful burner will 
do its work well as a rule, although even the 
gas sometimes fails when it is most wanted.— 

A. D. 

8169.—Greenhouse heating.— Judging 
from my experience, after using one for a few 
years, I should say there exists no simpler, more 
effective, or more economical mode of heating 
an amateur’s greenhouse than by one of the 
slow combustion coil boilers. If the coke is 
broken small and theash got rid of by thoroughly 
poking the fire each time it is made up, at 8 a.m. 
and 8 p.m., there is no fear of the fire going out, 
or of the heat not being fairly maintained through j 


the twelve hours. The heat can be easily regulated 
by the sliding door, and in mild weather by 
mixing breeze with the coke.—R. D. 

8152.—Shed for vegetables,&c— A dark 
shed may be utilised during the winter only for 
blanching purposes or for the growih of Mush¬ 
rooms. The latter would perhaps be the most profi¬ 
table use, if you have ample short stable manure at 
disposal with which to form the bed. You may 
place thickly into the shed Rhubarb, Seakale, 
or Asparagus roots to blanch the growth, but 
this will not prove at all a profitable business 
unless you have a large supply of the roots at 
hand, which may be lifted and used to replace 
the exhausted ones as needed.—A. D. 

8122.—Rats eating Musk.— We have 
not before heard of rats eating Musk plant s 
but they are such remarkably omniverous. 
creatures, that it is difficult to say what there is 
they will not eat if driven by hunger. In your 
case we should advise getting a small pot of rat 
poison, and spreading a little on small pieces of 
bread, place these amongst the Musk plants. 
Rats are so cunning that even if they refuse to 
eat the bait they may think it advisable hence¬ 
forth to keep clear of such dangerous stuff.— 
A. D. 

8121 . — Greenhouses, 6c o., how to 

build. — I should recommend the house to be 
kept for Grapes and flowers, and build a pit or 
two, or another house, for vegetables. As the 
width of the house is only 9 ft., a lean-to with 
4 ft. or 5 ft. of upright glass in front will be best. 
The gravel walk, being close to the house, should 
be excavated and the foundation filled in with 
good soil for the Vines to work in and through 
to the border on the other side.—E. H. 

8137— Heating with paraffin stove.— 

A small house of the size named can certainly 
be satisfactorily protected from frost by a paraffin 
stove, especially if in a sheltered situation. The 
odour will not affect Geraniums, Fuchsias, or 
any hardy plants, though tender ones will suffer, 
and should not be tried. Do not use the stove 
more than is absolutely necessary, and give 
plenty of air—B. C. R. 

8147.—Warming small greenhouse.- 

If it can possibly be avoided, never have any¬ 
thing to do with gas where plants are concerned. 

It is simply poison to them, and though with 
care, and using the gas as little as possible, 
some plants may be just kept alive, yet they 
will never flourish. In short, use anything in 
preference to gas. Why not sell your stove or 
exchange it for some other kind.—B. C. R. 

8149.— Wintering plants.— The cheapest 
and best method of heating any small green¬ 
house is by r mean8 of hot-water pipes and a slow 
combustion boiler. This I have repeated over 
I and over again. By this means you get a satis- 
| factory return for your expense and trouble, 
whereas nearly all other methods, though they 
may do after a fashion, will never prove a real 
success.—B. C. R. 

8112.—Making a lawn.— There are two 
ways of making a lawn applicable to this case: 
First, the present turf may be lifted, the ground 
dug over and levelled, and the turf relayed ; 
the second plan is to dig the ground over as it 
is, burying the turf in the bottom of the trench, 
and sow at once a good mixture of lawn grass 
seeds. I think the latter plan will be cheapest 
and best.—E. H. 

8151.—Soil for India-rubber plants — 

Three parts good loam, one each of peat and 
leaf-soil, with a sixth of coarse sand, is the pro¬ 
per compost. Leave the plants as they are till 
March or May if you have no heat. Pot firmly. 

—B. C. R. 

8160.— Preserving Ash berries —These may be 
preserved by putting them into a jar filled with water 
in which a good deal of salt has been dissolved. The 
berries should be completely covered and kept air tight. 
When wanted for use, dry thoroughly, and they will bo 
found almost as fresh as when polled.—A. G. O. S. 

8101. -Making Vine border.— September is the 
best season to renew a Vino border, though it may, of 
course, be renewed any time. If the Vines are to remain, 
shade the foliage if bright weather come.—E. H. 

8102. —Plants and rabbits.—Rabbits are very fond 
of Verbena flowers, and they generally prefer them to 
any other plant.—E. H. 


SE07.—Anemone japonica.—I should be glad to 
know why an Anemone japonica has turned pink on be¬ 
ing moved to another garden. What soil does it require ? 
— Windflower. [The /lowers qf Anemone japonica 
are pink or rose. Any ordinary garden soil will writ it. ] 
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8208. —Heating greenhouse—What is the best 
means of heating a small greenhouse, so as to keep up a 
temperature of about 60°?— G. H. G. [A small boiler and \ 
hot-tcater pipes.] 

8209. -Euonymus radicans variegata. -F.J. Hall. 
—This is a variegated variety of the Spindle tree, a hardy 
shrub increased by means of cuttings of the young wood. 
If you can get seed of it no doubt it will grow, but it is 
not often it produces seed. 

8210. — Raspberry Semper Fidelia.—#. Rouse.— 
This is the best of the autumn-fruiting Raspberries. 

F. Bvmmingham .—A monstrosity not uncommon in 

the Tear- Geo. Rac..— We know of no special work on 

the subject, but no doubt you would find all you want in 
Thompson's “Fruit Culture under Glass,” Blackwood 

A Son, London and Edinburgh.- Wimbledon.— The 

Figs will all fall off in winter, unless plenty of heat can 
be given them. 

Capt. S. Worcester.— We do not know of any book on 
the subject, but we will ask the question in Gardening, 
in which it has been answered many times already. 

Names of plants.— Nameless.—I, Fhlebodium au- 
reum ; 2, Onychmm jnponicum ; 3, Selaginella Wildenovi. 

- E. II. K .—Double Pomegranate (Punica gran atom 

flore-plcno).- Mrs. Iloe .—Staphylea pinnate.- J. H. 

Abbott .-Species of Snlicomia.- R. II. X.- Polygonum 

cuspidatuni.- Jvwbo.- Loasa lateritia.- T. Langley. 

—1, fancy border variety; 2, Achillea; 3, Mesembryan- 

themum ; cannot name species from such scraps.- 

I;nv ruvee — Francos ranuv-a.- HVeAriii.—1, Polysti- 

cliuni aculeatuni variety ; 3, Pellam rotundifolia ; 4, Poly¬ 
podium Phyllitidis ; 5, variety of Scolopendrium vulgare. 

—E. G .—Viburnum Opulus fructo-lutea.- G. F. T.— 

Viburnum Opulua fructo-lutea.- R. IT. Owen, — ho en¬ 

closure. 


QUERIES. 


Rules for Correspondents.— AU communica¬ 
tions jor insertion should oe clearly and concisely written 
on one side qf the paper only and addressed to the Editor, 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address of the send• r is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the query 
answered, when more than one query is sent each should 
he on a separate piece qf paper. 0tring to the necessity qf 
Gardening going to jrress a considerable time before the 
day of publication, it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

8211.— Improving garden* soil.— Having a large 
garden, but with sou not more than from 12 in. to 18 in. 
deep before coming to marl or clay, I find in dry weather 
plants do not flourish ; Peas and Broad Beans, for in¬ 
stance, though showing abundance of leaf and flower, 
have pods very small, whilst in a spell of hot weather 
they soon went yellow at the junction with soil. The wet 
season generally has been beneficial to the Cabbage 
tribe, bringing on to full growth, Ac., Brussels Sprouts 
attaining a height of 4 ft., but the sprouts or heads are of 
no size, and my open Cauliflower also plenty of leaf, but 
flower very small. I am recommended to put in road 
scrapings fo improve the soil. Would this have desired 
effect coin bined with gas or other lime (garden pests in 
abundance)? I can have any quantity of slaughterhouse 
refuse, hut fancy it is not so good as cow or horse manure ; 
besides, the disagreeable scent arising from decayed 
matter is too much to be pleasant, living, as we do, dose 
to the garden. What would so ixmefit the soil as to in¬ 
crease its productiveness? It is very vexing to see such 
immense plants with hut little results. Scarlet Runners 
are one mas3 of bloom, but it drops off, leaving no Beans ; 
in faet, there is not a Bean on any of the plants, yet there 
appears to he plenty of Insect life about, Fuch as bees, 
Ac. Flow er garden, heavy soil, with day ; mixed flowers, 
not numerous. Sim does not get on it till towards mid¬ 
day. Would road scrapings improve this? Would Roses 
do well on such soil ? J. W. P. 


8212.—Plants for town gardens.— How can I 
keep my garden bright from early spring till the end of 
July, and from the end of September till Christmas ? I 
live in London, and have only two narrow borders under 
walls facing cast and west, about 3 ft. wide and 70 ft. 
long. The east border is more shaded by houses than 
the other, hut gets the morning sun through its whole 
length in summer. 1 have no room for hotbeds, and 
only a conservatory landing wanned by a paraffin stove 
in winter. The temperature cannot be kept nbove 60°, 
and in a hard winter would be considerably lower. The 
conservatory faces nort h. When ough 11 to plan t Myosotis 
and Silene ? Will they do if I plant them in October with 
the bulbs ? I suppose I could get plants of them in the 
autumn from nurserymen. Should I plant Ampelopsis 
Veitchi in autumn or spring? also Clematises ? I want 
something to cover the walls — L. D. 


8213.—Slugs.—Will “G. C.” or other contributor tell 
me how to trap snails? I have a Rose house, and find my 
low growing things in the borders sadly infested with 
snails. I have just picked over fifty off border and plants 
by candle-light. They are pale coloured huff on hack. I 
canght a solitary big one crawling up the side of the 
house 5 in. long, dark, with light stripes. Will the small 
ones be the seedlings of such, or do the little ones come 
from the outside? Is there any tempting bait I could 
have on the beds? or, should I spriDkle quicklime all over? 
The pests are quite fastidious, our Tea Rose Belle Fleur 
d’Anjou seems an especial favourite; buds strive to ex¬ 
pand, hut leaves are not suffered, whilst on others I 
never And a slug.—J. C. 


8214.—Tenants’ greenhouses—I have commenced 
a greenhouse nnd part finished it, it is built of wood—no 
brick either front or sides—except the fireplace and flues. 
These are of brick, and the fireplace takes up a por¬ 
tion of one end and is built on the floor or ground, no 
wood under, and the same with the flues. The chimney is 
on the outside with no wood under. There is a small 
boiler built in the fireplace and steam pipes round so 
that the one Are heats a propagating pit, and the pipes 
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for the greenhouse. Does this brickwork make it a land¬ 
lord’s fixture ? If so, how can I prevent it becoming so? 
It is entirely of wood, excepting what I have stated, viz., 
the fireplace and flues and chimney outside of house.— 
One in a Fix. 

8215. —Arranging spring flowers.'- Will some 
reader kindly suggest a goodT arrangement of spring 
flowers for a few small beds? I am particularly anxious 
to have a nice display, but being a novice in gardening 
am unwilling to trust to my own taste. My gar¬ 
den is very small, containing only five beds. One is cir¬ 
cular, about 10 ft in diameter ; the other four are horn¬ 
shaped, each of them about 0 ft. long by 3$ ft., and sur¬ 
round the circular lied. Besides these I have two 
narrow strips, one nt each side of the garden, each about 
6 yards in length. Could I expect success in such a small 
garden? and what would be the probable cost? Any 
suggestion or advice will be very gratefully received by 
Harlan D. 

8216. — Tea Roses.—I planted last November under 
glass, climbing trees, and in the borders of the house, a 
lot of low growing Teas. They bloomed all right in May 
and June, with an occasional flower here and there since; 
some are showing a good display of buds to flower in a 
month or six weeks, and others have made several fine 
new shoots from 2 ft. to 3 ft. long without buds on ; the 
climbers have grown part new branches, hut not thick, 
like the liorder plants. Will some one tell me whether I 
had best let all alone, or should 1 prune, and how’— 
J. C. 

8217. —Roses on their own roots.—I have a bed 
of Roses on their own roots planted this last spring. 
They have flowered pretty well for a first season, and nre 
now making strong shoots. Ought these sh*ots to he cut 
hack, or pinned down ; and in pruning, tlmuld the old 
wood or the new he cut away? I should 1 e grateful to 
any one who would answer these questions in Garden¬ 
ing, and who w* uld give me any directions about the 
immediate management of the bed, ns I have never 
before tried Roses in this way.—S. T. 

8218— Rhubarb in cellar for winter— I have 
just put a root of Rhubarb into a box IS in. square, filled 
with manure from a Mushroom bed, and placed It at the 
bottom of my cellar stairs in a dark comer. Is it likely 
to produce satisfactory results ? if so, when? or am I too 
early or late for gathering t hrough the winter ? and ought 
I to put a pot over it ? and if so, in what way is this bene¬ 
ficial’—B ristol. 

8219.— Flowers for poor soil.—I have a border 
50yds. long by 1 yd. wide, shut in by Laurels and Firson 
the south, and divided from the path by an edging of 
Box Ihc mil is that of a reclaim* d common on gravel. I 
cannot cut down the hedge, nor do much to improve the 
soil, because of the expense. What annuals or iterennials 
will grow best without much sun and in such a poor soil, 
and so look gay? M. N. 

82-20.— Grubs and vegetables.— What can I do to 
exterminate the slate-coloured and brown grubs (not 
caterpillar)? they he curled up just below the surfare, 
and eat everything, even Onions, Lettuce, Carrots. Beet, 
Beans, Peas, Cabbage. My ground is full of them ; I found 
six or seven round a Lettuce, lmt the mischief hail then 
heen done. - B. N. 

8221.- Acetate of soda in water pipes — I shall 
he glad to know if the experiment of adding acetate of 
soda to the water in the hot-water pipes for heating a 
greenhouse, in order that the water should retain the 
heat for s< me time after the fre goes out, has been 
fo* nd successful ; and if fo, what weight of the chemical 
is to lie added to each gallon of water ?—R. D. 

8‘222.-Cl fir at is for the Midlands.—I live in the 
midland counties, and am anxious to grow a couple of 
Clematis on a wall facing south, but somewhat exposed 
east and west. The names of the two (light and dark 
coloured) most suitable for such a position, and any ad¬ 
vice as to the best time for planting and growing same 
will oblige. -E. L. 

8223.— Cerasus Walteri.— Iihould he glad of par¬ 
ticulars as to the treatment of Cerasus Walteri. A very 
good plant went off after the first year. It has been in 
three years, and is now nearly dead ; seems to have been 
blighted and have no vigour, only blooming the spring 
following its arrival from the nursery.— Mrs. H. 

8224.— Shrubs for villa garden.— I want six flower¬ 
ing trees of a medium size to plant in front of, and at the 
hack of, two send detached villas in suburbs of Notting¬ 
ham, shall be glad of names of suitable sorts and pro¬ 
bable price; also advice as to making of grass plot, which 
is best seed or turf, if seed how- must I use it?- CAR¬ 
RINGTON. 

8225. — Moving fruit trees.—T have some choice 
Apple and Pear trees which were planted ten years ago. 
They make luxuriant growth, but bear little fruit. I wish 
to remove them from the garden to a field or orchard. 
When is the proper time to do so? and should they he 
root-pruned? Shall be glad of advice.— Lantana. 

8226. — Rose cuttings.—I planted some Rose slips 
round the edge of a pot, and placed it in the ground 
under a hand-glass three weeks ago ; they are now throw¬ 
ing out leaf buds. Might I transplant them into separate 
pots now? or leave them as they are for the winter? I 
intend to rear them in pots.—F. M. G. 

8227 —Stocking a greenhouse.— Having a small 
garden and conservatory, I am anxious to make use of same, 
but am ignorant as to wliat plants to stock them with for 
the season. Will someone kindly enlighten me?— 
Ignoramus. 

82*8. —Plants for shady beds.- Will somebody 
kindly tell me what pretty permanent thing to put in a 
long shaped bed which is much shaded by a large Oak 
tree? We put Asters this year, which are a failure.— 
E. G. H. 

8229.— Propagating frame.— Would a heated pro¬ 
pagating frame erected in a yard, having a north aspect 
with no sun, be suitable for growing seeds and striking 
cuttings in, of such plants as the Calceolaria, Cineraria, 
Primula, Begonia, Balsam, Pelargonium, Fuchsia, Ac., 
and wintering any of the above plants in 7—Window 
Gardener. 


8230.— Dwarf Apple trees.— To shelter my garden 
plot from south-west gales I propose to plant dwarf 
Apple trees down the side facing this aspect, which U 
about 20 ft Will someone kindly tell me how and when 
I am to plant, and the best sorts for the purpose '! 1 
suppose two kinds will be enough.— Bristol. 

8231. — Planting Rose trees. -M’hen is the tat 
time of the year to plant Rose trees—autumn or spring ? 
Which is also the best time of the year to transplant Ri fe 
trees’—T. A. M. 

8232. — Uses of spent tan. — In a number of 
Gardening some time ago an article on Strawberry 
culture recommended spent tan for protecting the fruit, 
from slugs, Ac. We have found it answer well, and wish 
to know what- is l>est to be done with it. Is it of any use 
for any purpose ?—X. 

8233. — Keeping Geraniums. — In winter could 
Geraniums or any other plants that do not grow and re¬ 
quire protec tion from frost be preserved in a dark place, 
say under the floor of a greenhouse ? or do they require 
light ?— G. C. 

8234. — Fruit room—I am building a store re*'in 
for apples, Ac., of 9 in. brickwork. What is the tat 
kind of shelves to hold the fruit? and, would a fan-light 
over the door he better than a window?— E. L 

1 235.— Potting Chrysanthemums.— When is th<* 
best time for potting Chrysanthemums which have tan 
planted out-of-doora and for transferring them to the 
greenhouse ’ -W. F. 

8236. — Annuals for window boxes —I wish ! > 
know the names of some haidy annuals which wuiM 
bloom between the months of March and July, iu * mi- 
window boxes in London. The windows faee west will) 
no he uses opposite.—A Cockney. 

8237. — Petunias not blooming.— Can any reader 
tell me how it is that some of my Petunias have (riven 
over blooming, and are growing fast? I have others of the 
same class that are in full bloom.—H. W T . T. 

8238. — Gardening for profit —I have slwut an 
acre of garden, partly flower and vegetable, cons* rvatorr 
and forcing house. What can I grow to pay l«est-in form 
Garden ?— Eastern Counties. 

8239. — Saving seeds.—I wish to know the right, 
time to gather seeds of annuals, Geraniums, dc., ami 
how to preserve them to sow next year?— Anne. 

8240. —Fruit trees for walls.— Will any reader 
kindly advise me as to the best sorts of Peach, Neciarim, 
and Apricot for a well sheltered high south wall? ata. 
what fruits I can best grow on a low west wall which i» 
rather shaded by garden fruit trees ; soil light ?-V i>t 
Winch. 

8241. -Draining fruit borders.— Would it t<? 
good plan to pave and drain a border, on which fruit 
t rees are standing, the subsoil of which is a wet stiff torn 
D. P. R. 

8242 . -Pears and Plums.— I shall be glad if air 
render will tell me which are the best kind of Peais at I 
Plums suitable for a west border ? and also, what nth*r 
kind of fruit trees would thrive in such a position 
D. P. R. 

8243 . —Planting perennials.—I should feel oMicel 
for suggestions for planting perennials, Ac., in fiow-.r 
beds round a house to best advantage.—C apt. S. 

8244. —Mown grass as manure.— Will snj-onr ir 
form me how mown grass could be decomposed 
matured into useful garden manure for spring use ?-<> < 

8245. -Greenhouse without putty.- My pin 
house is gla/ed without putty. Is there any way d | 
ping up the joints of the panes ?— G. n. G. 

8246. - Nitrate of ammonia.- What is the jr> rr 
proportion of nitrate of ammonia fo a gallon of water 1" 
use for Chrysanthemums ?—A. Z. 

8247 - Lobelia fulgent*. - When is the best t : wr tn 
sow Lobelia fulgens queen Victoria ? and what kind if 
soil should be used? Harry Page. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS. 


GENERAL TREATMENT OF FOWLS. 
There is treatment for Rummer and treatment 
for winter. Then the spring and autumn manage¬ 
ments are somewhat different from their preced¬ 
ing seasons. In winter 1 lie fowls will take ami 
require highly seasoned food, lich in oils and 
heat. In warm weather they canDot, with few 
exceptions, bear it. The mistake is too frequently 
made of herding different breeds together. It i< 
dangerous to give all fowls the quantity of com 
they will consume each day, day after day, but 
there are some that will bear it. These few are 
the rapid layers and the young fowls. Hut it is 
a bad plan for the good of the fowls, for instead 
of making oils or flesh, the surplus which the 
greed of appetite leads them to consume, forces 
egg-production, thus stimulating them to lay in 
one season what otherwise would perhaps occupy 
two seasons. 

For the good of the fowl it. is a bad plan, but 
it is the very best thing for profit to the owner 
where eggs are the desideratum. Where fancy 
poultry are kept for stock purposes alone, to lay 
hatching eggs in the seasoD, it is poor policy t> 
keep them laying out of season. Where fo*h 
are kept for eggs alone (and this is the greats 
profit), they must be fed high at all seasons, he? 
their food must be varied w’ith the season an?, 
state of weather. For this reason I recommer'i 
keeping only one variety in a yard. Fowls are 
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always more profitable and less trouble when 
kept within certain limits. There are perhaps 
many that would disagree with me concerning 
the trouble, considering fowls at large the least 
trouble. From experience I cannot think so. I 
always feed my fowls regularly, and it is no 
more trouble in that respect. I furnish them 
with broken shells, and this I always do when at 
large. The gTeen food is extra, but the pleasure 
of having a line vegetable garden adjoining their 
yards, and the larger yield in eggs more than 
compensates this addition to the trouble. Be¬ 
sides, I also know just where the eggs are, and 
could gather them in the dark. 

My fowls are healthy and vigorous, but while 
allowing all the whole corn that they will eat, 
the food is varied in such a manner that they 
never take their fill of corn at one time, espe¬ 
cially in warm weather. I give meal mixed 
with bran for a morning feed, followed by vege¬ 
tables or greens. This supply is not stinted. 
Later in the day the fowls are furnished with 
skimmed milk, and later still with corn. This 
is their regular daily diet. Whenever there are 
any vegetables or scraps or bones left over 
from the table these are given, but this cannot 
always be a dependence in summer. This is 
the summer treatment. The winter manage¬ 
ment differs, inasmuch as the food is richer 
and more heating. The corn meal is not di¬ 
luted with bran or cob meal, but much grease 
is added, together with cayenne pepper or gin¬ 
ger twice a week. They also consume more 
whole corn. 

As winter approaches, and especially at the 
period of moulting, the fowls require extra 
looking after. They are then in a weak condi¬ 
tion, with poor appetites, and need considerable 
nursing to carry them through. They require 
tonics, in the shape of pepper, or tincture of 
iron in their drink, and utmost cleanliness. 
It takes a fowl a long time to recover from 
moulting, and some never do, particularly 
where they are highly fed and heavy layers. 
Some, although to all appearance fully feathered, 
droop and die afterward from no apparent 
cause whatever. This is from weakness and 
exhaustion, the system being used up by pre¬ 
vious drainage, and moulting consumed the re¬ 
maining strength. 

Fowls in the spring do not suffer so much, 
for as the warm days come on they gradually 
lose the relish for stimulating food, and thus 
wean themselves. The larger breeds do not 
stand heavy feeding as well as the smaller 
birds. All the Asiatics, the Dorkings, and Hou- 
dans take on an immense quantity of fat, 
whether confined or at large; whereas the Span¬ 
iel, Ham burghs, Leghorns, and Games will lay 
off the surplus .—Country Gentleman. 


Disease in fowls.— Subscriber .—There is 
little doubt but what you are over-stocked, 1600 
fowls require a large area of run in order to be 
kept healthy, and should not be kept altogether, 
but in two or more separate runs. Perhaps you 
are not aware that the greater the number of 
birds kept the less chance there is of keeping 
them in health, and also of making them pay. 
When once disease makes its appearance in a 
large flock, it is most difficult to stamp out, and 
is not accomplished without prompt and severe 
measures in killing off all members as soon as 
affected, and causing the houses and runs to 
undergo a thorough cleansing and disinfecting. 
The run has evidently become tainted by so 
many birds being kept on it, and diseases of all 
descriptions have made their appearance. The 
only plan will be to give them a fresh run at as 
jrreat a distance as possible from the old one. 
The latter, if possible, should be ploughed up and 
planted with some gross-growing crop, such as 
Cabbages. This will absorb all the taint and 
sjurcea of disease. The fowls may be removed to 
it next year, and the second run treated in the 
same manner. Thus by changing them about a 
clean run is ensured. It is also a profitable 
method, as the land is sufficiently manured for 
the crop.— Andalusian. 

Crossing.— Last year I was advised by a 
neighbouring poultry keeper to try a cross 
between Minorca hens and a Malay cock, and 
the result I must admit has been very satisfac¬ 
tory. I succeeded in rearing ten strong healthy 
pullets, which have layed well and continuously 
nil through the year. The eggs are of good size 
and many of them of a rich brown colon r. In 
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plumage the pullets are mostly black with yellow 
liackles, although two are a pure rich black and 
one blue, like an Andalusian. They have small 
combs, and one or two have yellow legs. 
Altogether their appearance is very respectable 
and much better than many cross - bred birds I 
have seen. As regards the cockerels, of which I 
had six, I did not give them time to mature, but 
killed off at the age of about four months, and 
for eating they could not be surpassed, having 
the rich firm flesh, as well as the game flavour 
of the Malay, and one or two turned the scale 
at 6 lb. I have not reared any this year, but 
shall, of course, require some fresh stock next 
year. Will it be advisable for me to cross again 
from the pullets with a Malay cock, or must I 
go over the same ground again with Minorca 
hens ?— Salisbury. [It will not be advisable 
to cross from the birds already crossed, but to 
again resort to the Malay cock and Minorca 
hens. Wo have heard of this cross before as 
producing most excellent birds both for laying 
and table purposes. Let the stock birds be as 
large as possible, and if the Malay cock can be 
obtained as short on the leg as possible, so 
much the better.— Andalusian.] 

DuokB. — P P .—We should say you are right 
in your conjecture as to the young duck being 
affected with roup, and the inability to stand is 
due to great weakness. Although you were right 
in administering roup pills yet they will not 
have the slightest effect, unless the patient be 
kept in a warm dry pen, and fed on the most 
nourishing food, such as chopped meat and hard 
boiled eggs. Bathe the head k and face morning 
and evening in warm water, and afterwards with 
a weak solution of carbolic acid. L. Jones, whose 
ducks are suffering from swellings under the 
feet, should at once take them in hand, and if 
any sort of abscess be formed an incision must 
be made and the matter squeezed out. Then 
bathe frequently for a day or two with warm 
water, and afterwards the application of lunar 
caustic will generally put matters right.— Anda¬ 
lusian. 

Pigeon keeping.— “ R. F.” writes in your 
last number that it is impossible to keep turbits, 
nuns, and jacobins in house against a wall, as 
they will mix in pairing, and the young will 
consequently be almost worthless. My experi¬ 
ence is quite to the contrary’. I have kept nuns, 
turbits, jacobins, fan tails, and many others in 
a common dovecote hung against the wall of a 
dwelling house, and with a little care I have 
always kept the strains quite distinct. The 
pigeons which are required to pair must be put 
together in a small box with a wire partition 
separating them, so that they can see each other, 
but are out of sight of all the other birds. After 
two or three daj’s, when the birds appear 
friendly, the partition may be removed and in 
another day or so the birds may have their 
liberty. In this way any birds may be paired 
together and there will be no mixing.—A.G. O. S. 

Improving pigeons.—Will " R. F.” kindly advise 
what are the best pigeons to Improve the ordinary blue 
ones, turbits, trumpeters, owls, or all three ? I noticed 
that even the little fantails improved them.—S trktton. 


BEES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Bobbers- —Wasps are very abundant, and 
troublesome to the bee-keeper this autumn, doing 
lots of havoc amongst the bees —as many as eigh¬ 
teen wasps’nests having been found and destroyed 
in the neighbourhood of an apiary known to the 
writer; care must therefore be taken to contract 
the entrances of hives, that the bees may be 
better able to defend themselves from the 
attacks of wasps, for if they once obtain an 
entrance to a hive they make great slaughter 
amongst the bees, leaving their slain in heaps 
upon the floor board of the hive, where they 
will be found by the bee-keeper, much to his 
chagrin, when next he examines the condition 
of his stocks. Search should be made for wasps’ 
nests, and when found destroyed forthwith; 
one way of doing which is by putting a small 
quantity of spirit of turpentine into a wine 
bottle and inserting the neck of the bottle into 
the hole leading to the nest and surrounding it 
with earth ; very little spirit of turpentine is re¬ 
quired, merely as much as will wet the sides of 
the bottle. Where there happen to be two 
entrances to the nest a failure may sometimes 
occur, but a second application will be sure to 


prove successful. Great numbers of wasps may 
also be taken by half filling wide mouth bottles 
with a mixture of beer, brown sugar, and water. 
Robber bees must also be guarded against, espe¬ 
cially if there happen to be light, hungry stocks 
in one’s neighbourhood, and it is to be feared 
there are many in that condition this autumn. 

Stocks should, therefore, be carefully in¬ 
spected to ascertain which will stand the winter; 
feeding those weighing less than 20 lb., driving 
weak stocks and uniting them to others, ever 
remembering that the stronger the stocks are, 
the greater the probability of their wintering 
safely, and doing well another season. Effect¬ 
ually defend them from the weather by suitable 
protection, guarding against dampness inside the 
hives by judicious ventilation ; scrape and brush 
floor boards, and very little further attention 
will be required till the beginning of another 
honey season, which it is to be hoped may prove 
more profitable to many bee-keepers than the 
one just closing has been, although it has proved 
a fair average season here, (Cambridgeshire) ; 
for during the latter part of April and all through 
May, a great quantity of honey was stored, and 
supers quickly filled; after the first week in 
June, however, comparatively nothing was done, 
the bees remaining inactive till the beginning of 
July, but the honey season then being nearly 
over, very little more honey was sealed. Stocks, 
however, are heavy and in good condition for the 
coming winter.—S. S. G., Boscrwrth. 

Flowers for bees. — Will some one tell me what 
plants or flowers are the best for bees, ami which will 
grow in a garden with a northern aspect; also where are 
the best honey producing districts situated, or how can 
anyone tell where bees would do well?—W. J. W. 


BIRDS. 

Breeding oanariea — With reference to 
“ Notelgnis’s ” answer to “Sam’s ” query, I would 
also advise “ Sam ” to go in for Hartz Mountain 
canaries. Last February I purchased a pair, 
and the cock for song I am sure cannot be sur¬ 
passed. My experience in breeding is three 
nests with 6-4-4 young (but laid 6-5-5 eggs, 
but owing to the neBt being small one of each 
nest was carried out fast to the hen's claws),and 
all alive except one which had the misfortune 
to be adorned with a black head, the remainder 
of the family I suppose considered him an 
oddity, and worried him to death when about 
seven weeks old by constantly picking his head. 
I bred mine in my kitchen, where I regulated 
the heat and air with doors and windows to 
always 60 deg. to 66 deg.— Pembroke. 

William Worthington. — Mr. Flory, Chemist, Addis- 
combe, Croydon. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Indian pickle.— Place in a large dish a 
white Cabbage, cut into eight divisions, £ lb. of 
small branches of Cauliflowers, equal quantities 
of Gherkins, French Beans, Radish-pods, and 
small Onions; also Nasturtiums, Capsicums, 
Chillies, and any other suitable vegetables. 
Powder them well with salt, and let them re¬ 
main for a day or two. Drain dry, and put them 
into a jar, with sufficient water to cover. The 
vinegar, having been previously boiled, should 
be poured into the jar cold. Be careful to let 
the vinegar cover the vegetables, or the pickle 
will not keep, and to mix the spice equally 
among tho vegetables, before the vinegar is 
powdered over them. Use spice as follows; 
the quantity here given is fora gallon of vinegar: 
Three oz. of ginger sliced, the same of whole 
black and long pepper mixed, twenty Shallots, 
peeled, Garlic in moderate quantity, say about 

1 oz., 4 oz. Cayenne, \ lb. of flour of Mustard, 

2 oz. of salt, 1 oz. of Turmeric, and 2 oz. of Mustard 
seed. Fruit, such as green Grapes, Codling 
Apples, &c., may be added at any time as they 
appear in season; but the proportions of spice 
and vinegar must be attended to, and any addi¬ 
tion to the jar should be first soaked an hour or 
two in vinegar before being added. When no 
more additions are to be made, put the pickles 
into small jars, boil the vinegar, pour it at once 
over the pickles so as to cover them, and when 
cold, tie down with bladder. 

Cooking Kohl Rabl. — I have this year got 
a crop of Kohl Rabl, and upon the first lot being brought 
to the kitchen the cook repents having boiled it for four 
hours without effect. Can anyone kindly state the modus 
operandi in cooking and putting upon the table? 
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The New Rates for Carriage of Small Parcels 
T)ULBS of all descriptions and plants in great 

Jj variety delivered free at your nearest railway station at 
the following prices for cash with oiider onty. New’de¬ 
scriptive catalogue for autuiun, 1882, post free. All the 
goo da of the best quality. 

BULBS FOR POTS. 

12 Fi nc Hyacinths for pots to name. 

distinct . 6s. Od. ; per 50, 24s. 0d. 

12 Extra do. do. do 9s. 0(L; 35*. Od. 

12 Early single white Roman Hyacinths 3e.6d. ; per 100, 24s.i0d 
50 Tulii« to name for pots.. .. 4s. 6d.; ,, 8s. Gd 

BULBS FOR BEDDING. 

per 50. per 100. 

Hyacinths, red, white, or blue, separate .. lla. 6d. 22a. Od. 
Tulips to name, colours separate .. .. 3«. 6d. 6s. 6d. 

Crocus do do . 3s. Od. 

Snowdrops, double or single .* 3s. 0d. 

Narcissus of sorts to name. .. 6s. 6d 

All other bulbs delivered free at equally low prices. For list, 
Bee new catalogue. 

SPRING BEDDING PLANTS. 

Strong young plants for present planting of Wallflowers, 
Sweet William, Myosotis, Canterbury Bells, Polyanthus, 
single Primroses of flue colours, Daisies, Arabia, Aubrietias. 
Dactylis, delivered free at 5s. per 100. Bedding Pansies and 
Violas to name, distinct colours, free at 10s. per 100. 

Herbaceous plants, 12 distinct sorts free for 4s. ; 50 varieties 
or 15s. ; 100 in 100 sorts free for 28s. ; all our selection. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN & SON, 

OLDFIELD NURSERY, ALTRINCHjAM. 

H. SCHMELZER & Co , Glasgow. 

HARDY TEA ROSES.—Twelve best varieties, 9s. per 
doz., carriage free ; strong plants for open ground. Orders 
Ivooked now for delivery next month. Aline Sisley, Safrano, 
Devoniensis, Horndre, Jean Ducher, Mdnie. Falcot, Mdme. 
Margottin, Marie Guillot, Perfection de Monplaisir, Perle 
de Lyon, Perle des Jardins, Souvenir d'un Ami; also 
EXHIBITION ROSES.—Twelve best varieties at the same 
price; strong for open ground. Marechal Niel,. Gloire de 
Dijon, Alfred Colomb, Baroness Rothschild, Bessie Johnson, 
Charles Margottin, General Jacqueminot, Jules Margottin, 
La France. Mdme. Lacharme, Prince Camille de Rohan, 
Senateur Vaisse, or any twelve of the above twenty-four. 

EXHIBITION HYACINTHS (guaranteed), extra selected 
sorts and bulbs, twelve varieties, two light red, two dark red, 
three blue, three white, two yellow, 7s. 6d. per doz., carriage 
free. 

EXTRA HYACINTHS for pots or glasses, twelve choice 
fourth for 5s. 9<L, carriage free. 

NAMED HYACINTHS for spring gardening, fine, twelve 
varieties, colours as above, 4a. 3<L per doz., all carriage free, 
varieties, colours as above, 6s. per doz. 

BULB COLLECTIONS FOR INDOOR for 20s., carriage 
free ; eighteen choice named var. Hyacinths • thirty-six 
Tulips in six choice vars , single and double ; 100 Crocus, in 
Fix fine vars ; 12 Pol. Narcissus, six fine vars.; fifty Snow¬ 
drops, twenty-four Jonquils ; the half of same 10s. Gd. ; 
the fourth for 5s. 9d., carriage free 

BULB COLLECTIONS FOR GARDEN for 20s., carriage 
free ; twenty-four Hyacinths in twelve fine named vars.; 
fifty choice Tulips, 150 Crocus, Bix vars.; fifty Snowdrops ; 
twenty-five Narcissus poeticus. single ; twelve Narcissus poeti 
cus, sweet scented double ; fifty Ranunculus ; twelve double 
Anemones; twelve Iris ; the half of Aame, 10s. Gd. ; the fourth 
5;i. 9d.. ciirrriage free. 

WHOLESALE PRICED CATALOGUE (all bulbs and 
ubers priced, carriage free) on application. Postal Order or 
cheque with orders. 

H. SCnMELZER A CO., 71, Waterloo St., Glasgow. 

DUTCH 33 TJ 3L 33 S. 

HHEAPEST and FINEST ever imported. 

V Special collections. Catalogues post free on application. 
J. F. JANSEN, Sole Agent, 16, Water Lane, Great Tower 

Street, London, E.C. P.O. Order to accompany orders. 

IRON GARDEN BARROWS. 
Cheap-Strong—Useful. 

\A/ BOUGHT Iron frame, neatly painted, and 

V V galvanised iron body. From 9s. Gd. upwards. 

■WI3LTL3:^3VH J-. FOX 3 

Horticultural Enoinkf.k, 

_12. SOUT H PLACE. FINS BURY. LONDON. E C. 

Heating Apparatus for Greenhouses 

"THE AMATEUR.” 

No brickwork required. Can be fixed in a few hours. 
Portable ; tenant's fixture. 

Boiler, Pipes, & Fittings, complete, from £3 15s- upwards. 

"THE COMPACTUM.” 

Can be fixed In less time than any apparatus yet intro¬ 
duced. Admitted by all who hava seeu it to be 
the simplest and the be3t. 

Price complete from £4 upward*. Send Jor particular* 
and book orders early. 

WILLIAM J. FOX, 

Hot water Engineer, 12, SOUTH PLACE, FINSBURY, 
LONDO N. E.C. Pl ans and Estimates on apylic eUltm, 

HI! EENHOUSES.—15 ft. by 8ft., £9 10s. ; 15ft. 

VT by 10 ft., £1015?.; fitted with spouts, fasteners, 21-oz. 
glass cut to size, and putty.—A. P. JOHNSON, Horticultural 
Builder, Wilmington, Hull. Illustrated price list post free. 
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Of) nnn PARROTS imi>orted annually—A 

Ov-fjvyLIv/ beautiful African grey, with crimson tai 1 , 
sent to any address, package included, for 15s. If not satn- 
factory on receipt money returned A host of other stock 
Beautiful Singing Canaries, small foreign birds, pet Mon¬ 
keys, Tortoises, Peacocks’ feathers, 5000 Parrot cages, and 
fresh arrivals daily. The Grey Parrot—the Thirty Guinea 
Bird—that took the two first prizes at the Surrey Show in 
1878 and 1881, was purchased from me a young bird.— 
WILLIAM CROSS, largest importer in the world, Liver- 
p ooL 

"DIMMEL’S NEW SEASON PERFUMES, ex- 

-Lb tracted direct from flowers with his patent Myrogene.— 
White Heliotrope, White Pink, White Lilac, White r^ose, 
Malvetta, Rose Laurel, Wallflower, Sweet Pea, Syringa, Ac. 
All from 2s. Gd.—EUGENE RIMMKL, 96, Strand; 128, 
Regent Street; and 24, Cornhill, London ; and 9, Boulevard 
des Ca nncin es. Paris. _ 

T\ENYN’S unrivalled TOBACCO CLOTH and 

U PAPER.—Paper, 7d. j>er lb.. 14 IbR, 8s.; Cloth, 8d. per lb., 
14 lbs., 9s.; Roll paper, 9d. per lb.-J. DKNYN, 73, Kendlo- 
sham Road, Clapton. 


qiNGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

Sales exceed Half-a-Million annually. 

qiNGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

O Hand or Tresdle, at will 

S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

The most approved in all countries. 

S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES — 

Have received 200 First-class Medals. 

S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES — 

The Best for the Family—Easiest to Learn. 

S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES — 

The Beat for the Dressmaker—the most durable. 

S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

The Best for the Tailor—Sew the strongest seams. 

S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

The Best for the Bootmaker—Light or Heavy work. 

S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

Sew finest muslins and heaviest cloths. 

qiNGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

LJ An Economy in every Household. 

qiNGER’slEWING MACHINES.- 

kJ Will last a lifetime. 

qiNGER’S SEWING MACHINES — 

kJ Liberal discount for cash. 

S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES — 

Easy Terms—within the means of the poorest. 

qiNGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

kJ Easy Terms—no addition to the price. 

S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

Will earn their cost in a few months. 

qiNGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

kJ Beware of Imitations. 

S INGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

323 Branch Offices in the United Kingdom. 

qiNGER’S SEWING MACHINES.— 

kJ Buy only at the Offices of tie Company. 

THE SINGER MANUFACTURING 

1 COMPANY. 

Largest Sewing Machine Makere in the World. 

flHIEF COUNTING HOUSE IN EUROPE- 

O 39. FQ8TER LANE. CHEAP81PE. LONDON. 

TLASTIC STOCKINGS, for Vari- 

tyfc- \ -*-* cose and Weakness, 5s. Knee Caps, Leg- 
/ fl Ging*. Anklets, 3s. Gd., and 4s. Shoulder 

I k ) Braces, 7s. Gd. : prevent stooping. Moc-main 

J Rupture Truss (no springs), 12s. 6tL Sonofrons, 
\ tor dentne ss, 2s. 6<L Railway and Night Con- 

N. y / veniences. 12s. 6d. Illustrations, two stamps. 
—MI LL1KIN A LAWLEY . 165, Strand. 

TTIRG1N CORK.—Handsome Pieces, lightest, 

V therefore cheapest; 112 lb., 18s. 6d„ ; 56 lb., 11 b. 6d • 
28 lb., 6e. 6<L-WATSON A SCULL, 90, Lower Thames 
Street, London, E.C. 

HREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

VJ Portable Span roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 ft. by 7 ft., £4, 
Conservatory, 12 ft. by 8 ft., £8. Vinery, 20 ft., £7. Tenant s 
Fixtures. Drawings, 3d. — Yorkshire Horticultural Works, 
Windhill, Shipley. [3200 

ouuap neaung Apparatus tor Small Greenhouses 

sjjuSS PRICES, complete: 

fn i ? No. b .£3 15 6 1 No. 3, £4 5 6 
M J M No. 2, £4 0 0 I No. 4, £4 12 6 j 

^ -a- f -r -aX 
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Our " Champion " Boiler will burn 12 hours witliout attention 

0. WILCOX A CO., Hot-water Engineers and Boiler 
Makers, 85, Old Street, London. 

Estimates and Price Lists free. All descriptions of BOILERS, 
_ PIPES, and FITTING S in Stock. 

GREENHOUSE 

BOILERS. 

BOULTON A PAUL, NORWICH. 

Catalogukr and Pricks Free on Application. 

Picturesque Rock Gardens, 

FERNERIES, WATERFALLS, LAKES, and ROCKY 
PONDS and STREAMS DESIGNED and FORMED in 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL ROCK ; also CONCRETED 
effectually by FULHAM A SON, BROXBOURNE. who have 
executed over 200 works in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales ; in several counties now doing. 

TUFA, SPAR. OOLITE. SAND, and LIMESTONE 
ROCK at our depots, BROXBOURNE, Tottenham, and 
Brixton, or in truck loads from the quarry. 

I‘ULHAM‘8 BALL VALVE, for outlets of LAKES, 
PONDS, STREAMS, RESERVOIRS, Ac., is most simple 
and effective. Cannot get obt of order. No iron to rust 
TENNIS COURTS or FLOORS formed in PULHAMITE 
PERMANENT GRAVEL, also GARDEN and TERRACE 
WALKS, Forecourts, Greenhouses, STABLE FLOORS. Ac 
also in GRANITE, MARBLE, and SPAR-FACED CON¬ 
CRETE, intensely hard. Durability guaranteed. 

All particulars sent on receipt of G stanqe. 


T AWN SAND, for destroying Daisies,Bande- 

-LI lions. Plantains, Ribbed Grass, Thistle, and other weeds 
on Law ns, Croquet Grounds, Bowling Greens, Parks, etc., it 
the same time acting as a fertiliser, and improving the growth 
and colour of the Grass Price in tins. Is., 2s. Gd., and£s. **h 
in kegs, 10s., 19s., and 36s. each. 

S TANDEN’S MANURE for promoting arapid 

healthy, robust grow th, an early maturity, improving the 
quality of vegetables, flavour of fruits, and heightening the 
colour and increasing the size of flowers. It is especially 
invaluable to exhibitors and others whose aim is to excel It 
is alw ayB of the same strength, certain and safe in all opera¬ 
tions, and is applied with but little time or labour. In tins. 
1?., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 10s. Gd 21s. each ; and in kegs, 561b*. 28v 
112 lbs . 56s. each. 

HARDENER’S INSECTICIDE for destroying 

and preventing all the various Insects, Blights, and Mil¬ 
dews infesting plants and trees. Is is easily applied either by 
(lipping, syringing, sponging, or os a winter dressing; dots 
not require cleansing off with water; will not stain or injure 
any more than plain water the most delicate flower, fruits 
foliage, or root; gives the foliago a bright clean, healthy 
appearance, and promotes the growth of the plant. In jars, 
Is. 6d., 3«., 5s. 6d., 10s. each; and in kegs, 28 lbs., 21a ; 56 It, 
42s.; 112 lbs., 84s. each. 

TA7ORM DESTROYER for eradicating every 

* » kind of worm from the roots of large specimen plant?, 
pots, lawns, etc. It is easily and cheaply applied, and will 
not harm the most delicate plant. In bottles, Is., 2s. 6d, 
7s., 12s. Gd. mch. 

HORRY. SOPER, FOWLER, & Co. (Limited), 

L/ Sole Manufacturers. Offices and Show Rooms; FI>’8- 
BURY STREET, E.C. Manufactory and Bonded Tobacco 
Stores: SHAD THAMES. LONDON. 8.E. ______ 

GARDEN REQUISITES, 

As supplied to the Royal Gardens. 

HOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, Is. 6d. per 

yJ sack ; 10 for 13s. ; 15 for 18s. ; 30 for 30s., all sacks in¬ 
cluded. Truck (loose), 33s. ; Selected Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s. 

r r sack ; 5 for 22s. Gd.; Black Fibrous Peat. 4s. 6d. per sack 
for 20s. ; sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand, Is. 6<L per 
busheL Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf-mould, and Peat-mould, 
each at Is. per busheL Manures of all kinds. Fresh Sphag¬ 
num. Garden Sticks and Labels. Russia Mats, Ac. Tobacco 
Cloth and Paper, best in the market; Cloth, 8d. per lb.: Spe¬ 
ciality Paper, imported solely by us, Is. per lb. Write for 
price list.—W. HERBERT A CO., Horticultuial Stores, IS, 
New Broad Street, E.C. (turning by Gow’s, fishmonger), one 
minute from Broad Street R ailway Station. 

COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 

By Chubb’s Patent Process, as supplied to all the Royal 
Gardens and Principal Nurseries of Euroj.e. Useful at nil 
seasons. Invaluable for Potting, Plunging, Forcing, Fern¬ 
eries, Strawberries, Bedding out Plants, Ac. Destroys all 
slugs and insects. July 1, 1882. 

In conseauenoe of the great scarcity of Husks and 
enormous Continental demand for our "Refuse," we 
are compelled from this date to advance prices aa 
follows, and only orders accompanied by remittance 
will receive attention (in rotation). We also find it 
•-ect-ssary to caution purchasers to beware of spurioua 
imitations, and buy the genuine Refuse direct. Sacks. Is 6& 
each ; 10 sacks, 13s. ; 15 sacks, ISs. ; 20 Backs, 23s.; 30 sack*, 
30?. (all sacks included)- truck load, free on rail, £2. 
Limited quantities of P.M. special quality granulated, in 
sacks only, 2a. 6(L each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for porin g 
and use in conservatory. Terms, strictly ctuli with ordir. 
To obtain the genuine article, buy direct from the manufac¬ 
turers, CHUBB, ROUND A CO., Fibre Works, West Faiy 
Road. Millwall, Lo ndon, E. _ 

HARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nHt Fibre 

vj Refuse, 4d. per bushel, 100 for 253.; truck (loose). 40t 
Light Drown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6d. per sack. 5 sacks 25s., 
sacks 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per sack, 5 sacks 2&.. 
sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand—la 9<1. per bushel, 15* half 
ton. 2Cs. per ton • in 2 bushel bags, 4a. each. Yellow Fibrow 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel. Sphagnum 
Moss, 8s. 6d. per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, Virgin 
Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats, Aa Write for free 
Prkw List, H. G. SMYTH, 17a, Coal Yard, Drury Lane (late 
1 i ng Acre).__ 

-■ . - beautiful Flowers and Plants aaQc 

Lsc J. Hagarty's Celebrated lira! 

GAEDEN REQUISITES 

AT REDUCED PRICES. 

HOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-bushel bay, 

yj Is. 3d. ; 30 for 30s., bags included ; truck (loose), 35s.♦Selec¬ 
ted Orchid Peat, 5s. 6d. per sack, 5 for 25s.; Best Brown 
Fibrous Peat, 5s. per sack, 5 for 22s. 6<L ; Black Fibroui 
Peat, 4 b. Gd. per sack, 5 for 20s., sacks 4<L each; C-oaree 8ilver 
Sand, Is. 6d. per bushel; Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, 
and Peat Mould, Is. tier busheL Manures of all kindi; 
fresh Sphagnum, Garden Sticks and Labels, Russia Mats, 
Ac. Tobacco Cloth and Paper. The best imported. Cloth, 
8(1. per lb.; Speciality Paper, 10<L per lb. Write for Price 
List.—J. HAGARTY, Garden Requisite Stores. Union 
Cham ber?, W ormwood Street. Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

rPANNED NETTING, 2 yds. wide, l$d. per 

-L yd. ; 4 yds. wide, 3d. per yd. NE\V TWINE NETTING, 
1-in. mesh. 1 yd. wide, 2d. ; 2 yds. wide. 4d. ; 4 yds. wide, 8d. 
per yd. HEXAGON GARDEN NETTING, 5d per yd. 
Tiffany, 20 yd. pieces, 2j(L yd.—W. CULLINGFORD, Fomt 
Gate, London, E. 

HON(JENTRATED TOWN MANURE, con- 

yJ tain mg 8 per cent, ammonia, equal to 35 per cent sul¬ 
phate of ammonia. Delivered at Warrington Stations in tap 
of 2 cwt. each, at £7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, 
Town Hall, Warrington. 

HHARCOAL, finely powdered, invaluable for 

lawns and old gardens; prevents dubbing in Cabbage* 
Price 25s. per ton. in bags, at Warrington Stations, or 2s. £<L 
per 2 cwt. bag.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, Town Hall, 
War ringto n.__ _____ _ 

POULTRY AM RE NETTING, Galvanised, 

■L can be obtained at exceptionally low prices from 
FRANCIS MORTON A CO. (Limited), 1. Delahay Street, 
Westminster. Price Lists on application. 

T C. STEVENS’ HORTICULTURAL 

H . SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application, or post free. _ 

VIRGIN CORK FOR FERNERIES AND 

V CONSERVATORIES.—The cheapest and best house 
in Lomlon.-GEORGE LOCKYER A CO., 13, High Street, 
Bloomsbury, W'.O _ 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 






GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


DUTCH FLOWER ROOTS 


■RY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

D CONSERVATORY BOILER from 45s. ; Riil, 
Cooking Stove*, from 10s. 6d. ; Excelsior Gas Bath, 
The Culda Instantaneous Water Heater. €4 
SHREWSBURY, 59, Oltl Bail y ; Factory j: 
Road, Brixton. S. W. 


JAMES VEITCH & SONS, 

KOYAL EXOTIC NURS ERY, CHELSEA, S.W. 

Collections of Bulbs to suit all requirements. 

Veitch’s Collections of Bulbs for Veitch’s Collections of Bulbs for 
Indoor Cultivation. Growing in the Open Ground, 

at 10a. Od., 21s., 42s., 63s., and 105s. at 10 j. 0d., 21s., 42s.. 03a., and 105s. 

Veitch’s “Chelsea” Collections Veitch’sCollectionofHardyBulbs 


THE “LOUGHBOROUGH" BOILER 

Tho best Amateurs' Greenhouses, Forcing Pits, & c . Hun¬ 
dreds in use. 

No. 1 size, capable of heating 100 ft. of 2-in. pipe..£2 12a. Od. 
,, 2 „ „ „ 200 ft. „ .. 4 0s. Od. 

,, 3 .. „ „ 400 ft. „ .. 5 10s. Od. 

Delivered free to any Ktation in England and Wales. 
Full particulars on application. 

MESSENGER &. GO. LouThboro', Leicestershire. 


JUST READY, price Is., post free Is. Id., 


CULTURE OF THE VARIOUS CLASSES. 


By HENRY BAILEY . 


STEVEN BROS. & CO 


breath: 

SECURED BY 
\ USING 


LONDON: The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Architectural and General Jronfounders, 
and Manufacturer* of Hot-natcr Apparatus, 

35 i 36, UPPER PRIMES STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

No. 51. STAR BOILER. 


A SPAKAGUS CULTURE : The heat Methods 

-tA employed in England and France.— The Garden Office, 
37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


1WTUSHROOM CULTURE : its Extension and 

ILL Improvement. Cheap edition, now ready. Price Is. 6d., 
post free Is. 9iL— The Garden Office, 37. Southampton 
Street, Covent Garden. Londo n, W. C. _ 

TTIE ORCHARDIST.—The most complete 

-L work on fruit in the English language, 3a. 6(L free by 
post.— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden. London, W. C. 

PARKS AtfD GARDENS OF PARIS, with 

J- upwards of 350 Illustrations, price 18n.— The Garden 
Office. 37, Southampton St reet, Coven t Gar den . London. W.C 

A LPINE FLOWERS FOR ENGLISH G R- 

-AA- DENS. With numerous fine illustrations. Price7s. 6<L, 


LN I After smoking or 
lit A rt/Tr,\ n t rmr uv tf / / mating seasoned food 
i - XRd'MA/ir] &L ///J Every respectable 
Chemist and Tobac- 
, /'^ ^ coi|ist^BelU them. 

Irofd the uumy attempted, and possibly injurious, xmUations 


The Publisher beys to announce that the positions of Adver - 
tisements cannot be settled beforehand, nor can any guarantee 
be given for the continued repetition of the same Advertisement 
in successive weeks. 


Apple culture, notes on 313 Lapagerias turning yellow 342 
Ash berries, preserving 3-15 Leaf-mould .. .. 345 

Asparagus deteriorating 344 Making a lawn .. .. 345 

Artificial manures .. 345 Making bone dust .. 345 

Bedding plants .. ..339 Making Vino borders .. 345 

Bees.317 Melons .340 

Birds . 347 Moss Roses, origin of .. 337 

Breeding canaries .. 347 Mushrooms eaten off .. 344 
Calceolarias, propagating 342 | Myrsiphyllum aspara- 

Calcoolarias .. .. 338 goides.342 

Camellias. 339 , Oleanders not flowering 342 

Carnations withering .. 338 Onions, maggots in .. 344 

Ceanothus, Gloire de Orchard houses .. .. 340 

Versailles .. .. 330 Overcrowding plant3 .. 339 

Chrysanthemums .. 339 Pansies.340 

Church decoration .. 337 Pansies, seedling .. 341 

Climbing Smilax.. .. 342 Pansy, Magpie .. .. 338 

Conservatory, piping for 314 Paris Daisies .. .. 339 

Cricket ground, improv- 345 Peaches.340 

ing.. .. .. .. 342 Pears .. ., .. 341 

Cucumber flagging .. 344 Peas.339 

Cyclamens. 339 Pelargoniums .. .. 339 

Dahlias, single .. .. 341 Pentstemons .. .. 340 

Disease in fowls .. .. 347 i Pigeons, keeping.. .. 347 

Karthiug up Celery .. 344 Plants for boxes .. .. 333 

Kerns and Palms .. 342 Plants and rabbits .. 345 

Ferns in rows .. .. 337 Plants in sheds .. .. 345 

Fowls, treatment of .. 340 I Plants, soft wooded .. 339 

Fuchsia Mrs. Itundell .. 312 { Portugal Laurel decaying 338 
Garden, lying out a .. 344 | Potato, a prolific .. 344 

Glasshouses .. .. 339 Potatoes ou the stems.. 344 

Greenhouse heating .. 345 Propagating fungi .. 344 

Greenhouses, how to Rats eating Musk .. 343 

build . .9 .. .. 345 Saxifraga grauulata .. 338 

Guernsey Lily .. .. 339 Seasonable notes .. 347 

Heating with paraffin Shallots, crop of.. .. 344 

stove . 345 Shrubberv.340 

Hardy flowers .. .. 340 Snowdrops, forcing .. 3-12 

Hardy fruits .. .. 341 Spent Hops .. .. 342 

Heating a forcing pit .. 344 Spinach.341 

Heliotropes, how to grow 341 Strawberries .. .. 341 

Heliotropes, potting off 311 Tenants'fixtures .. 345 

Heliotropes, propagating 311 The household .. ..347 

Heliotropes, repotting.. 341 Turnips .. .. .. 341 

Heliotropes, temperature Vegetables, shed for .. 345 

for.341 Veronicas.339 

Heliotropes, treatment of 342 Vines .340 

Herbs .341 Violets, treatment of .. 338 

Hints to amateurs .. 333 Warming greenhouse .. 345 

Holly hedges, planting.. 338 White Moss Rose .. 337 

Hyacinth White Roman 342 Window plants turning 

India-rubber plant, pot- yellow.337 

ting . 337 Winter Lettuce .. .. 344 

Indian pickles .. ..347 Wintering plants .. 342-345 

Kcrria, double .. .. 338 


Is the Manure that is used by all the principal 
.urserymen, Market Growers, and Gardeners 
hroughout the United Kingdom. 

7 lbs. 14 lbs. 12S lbs. 66 lbs. 1 cwt. 

kts., Is., bags,2s.6d. 4s.6a. 7s.6d. 12s.6d. 20s. 


Cheapest Boiler in the Trade. 


75 PER CENT." LESS FUEL BURNT 


CLAY & LEVESLEY, 

emp/e Mill Lane, Stratford, London , E. 


5AYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS* 

MANUFACTURERS of 

0LID&TUBULAR BAR FENCING 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Iron Hurdles, Garden Seats, &c., &c. 


and Perfection and Economy in Cookery by UBing tho 
i’ a I i; N t t k i; a siiKi: cooking j; a n g k. 

Unsurpassed for Durability ; may be placed anywhere. The 
only prize was awarded to the Patentee, after nearly one 
thousand tests of a variety of Ranges, for best Smoke Pre¬ 
venting and Coal Burning, by the Smoke Abatement Exhibi¬ 
tion Ladies' Committee, South Kensington. Vide Times, 
July 18 and 19, 1882. Illustrated Pi ice Books post free.— 
T. J. CONSTANTINE, 61, Fleet Street, E.C. Established 
quarter of a century. Cheapest coal most suitable._ 


THL BRA DO ATE PARK 
SEAT. 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 

Cases, is. each extra, allowed for when returned. 

100 squares glass, 15 oz., 14 by 12J for 15s. 

„ „ 21 oz., „ „ 22s. Gd. 

„ „ ,, 15 oz., 135 by 8 8s. 6d. 

„ „ 21 oz., „ „ 12.s. 6d. 

.15 oz., 12J by 111 12s. 6d. 

m „ „ 21 oz., „ „ 18s. 6d. 

Good English glass, any size as required quoted for on 
application. 

Putty, Id. per lb. Paint ready mixed in 4-lb. and 7-lb. tins at 
5tL per lb., tins included. 

HENRY WAIN WRIGHT, Glass and Lead Merchant, 
8 & 10, Alfred Street, Boar Lane, LEEDS- 


L-trated Catalogue of Hurdles, Gates, and all kinds of 
Iron and Wire Fencing, 4c., free on application. 


VICTORIA WORKS, Wolverhampton, 

ul 3, Crooked Lane, King William Street , London, E.O. 

OCOA-N UT FIBRE REFUSE, best quality, 

4 hu*hel l>ag, Is. 4d. ; 15 bogs, 14s. ; 20 bags, 25s. ; truck 
(1, 33s. Garden requisites.—A. FOULON, 32, Bt. Mary Axe. 


Original from 
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JOHN QUEEN 

Hefts to offer the following, post or carriage free, for cash 
with order. All plants sent by post are carefully packed in 
tin cases, with damp moss, which is the only sure and safe 
method. Catalogue free for a penny stamp. 


Double white Primula, of 
which, says 7 he Garden, no 
better or more useful sort 
has yet been raised ; all true 
from cuttiugs (not seed¬ 
lings), 9d. each, 6a. per doz. 

Primula fimhriata globosa, 
improved strains of fine 
compact growth, with finest 
fringed flowers, Is. 6d. and 
2s. per doz 

Cinerarias (Carters’ superb 
Btrain), Is. lid. and 2s. doe. 

Lobelia fulgeiis, splendid in 
the autumn either in pots 
or the bonier, flowers very 
rich cardinal colour, 9*L 
each : 3 for 2s.; 6s. per doz. 

Carnation Souvenir de la Mai 
maison, 2s. each 

Show Pelargoniums, 6 vars. 
for 2s. 

Sparmannia africana, 6d. each 

Passillora ccerulea, 6d. each 

Tacsonia Van Volxerai, 6d. 
each 

Eupatorium odoratissima, 6d. 
each. 

Grevillea robusta. very orna¬ 
mental, Fern-like foliage, 
6<L each. 

Fuchsias, 6 vars. for Is. 6d.; 
6 very select, 2s. 6d. 


Cyclamen, very flue strain, 
Is. 6d. and 2s. doz. 

Polyanthus, choice mixed, 
Is. doz. 

Phlox (herbaceous), named 
var , 4s. 6*L doz. 

Wallflowers Blood Red and 
Golden Yellow, Is. doz. 

Alpine Auriculas, 2s. and 
2s. Gd. doz. 

Carnations, mixed seedlings 
from Carters’ choicest dou¬ 
ble vars., 2s. doz. 

Carnation Grenadin, the 
earliest in bloom, bright 
fiery scarlet colour, 3 for Is., 
2s. fid. doz. 

Pansies, saved from best Eng¬ 
lish named vars., Is. 6d. and 
2s. doz. 

Pansies.saved from best Con¬ 
tinental vars., Is. doz. 

Giant Sweet Williams, ae 

E own by S. Barlow, Esq., 
. 3*1 doz. 

Foxgloves, white and spotted 
or mixed, 2s. doz. 
Canterbury Bells, double, sin¬ 
gle, or mixed, 2s. doz. 
Antirrhinums, tall or dwarf, 
Is. doz. 

Pyrethrums (single), coloured 
Marguerites, 3for Is., 2s. 6*L 
doz. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

MARSHAL MACMAHON. very hardy, prolific, very com¬ 
pact, fine flavour, a variety that can be very highly re¬ 
commended, 6s. 100, Is. 3d. doz. 

PRESIDENT, a well-known first-class favourite, Cs. 100, 
Is. 3d. doz. 

SIR J. PAXTON, a most useful variety, forces well, a heavy 
cropper, Cs. 100, Is. 3d. doz. 

VICOMTESSE HERICART DE THURY, good forcing 
variety, also an excellent preserving Strawberry, fis. 100 
Is. 3d. doz. 

AUGUSTE BOISSELOT, large, oval, richly flavoured fruit 
8s. 100. Is. 3d. doz. 

CRIMSON QUEEN, large Cockscomb shaped fruit of a deep 
crimson colour, fine for exhibition. 6s. 100, Is. 3d. doz. 

DR. HOGG, a well-known first-class variety, flavour like 
British Queen, late, fis. 100, Is. 3d. doz. 

KEEN'S SEEDLING, one of the very earliest, the best for 
easily forcing, fis. 100, Is. 3d. doz. 

TRIOMPHE DE PARIS, one of the handsomest and best 
varieties grown, 8s. 100, Is. 3*1. doz. 

JAMES VE1TCU, one of the largest in cultivation, fis. 100, 
1 b. 3d. doz. 

Smaller plants of the above Strawberries half-price . 

JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 


W. H. SMITH. 

W H. S., being about to remove to more con- 

• venient premises, offers his entire stock of hardy and 
other plants at following extraordinary reduced prices for 
cash with order, free, Bufely packed in postal boxes :— 

10 POLYATHUSES, Is. ; 1*2 Pansies, 8d.; 12 
2-<-l ditto, Emperor William, 8d. ; 12 Sweet Williams, 8*1. ; 
12 Aquilegia, 8*1. ; 12 Myosotis, 8*1; 12 Daisies (crimson, pink, 
white), 8*1. ; 12 Wallflowers (double or single). 8d. ; 4 scented 
Geraniums, 8*1. ; 3 Heliotrope, 6*1; 12 Fuchsias, 8d. ; C Gera¬ 
niums, 8*L ; 3 Ferns (Pteris serrulata), 8*L 

•THE ABOVE 130 PLANTS, with 24 other vari- 

-L mis plant*, including two large clumps of ttpinea japo- 
uica, to compensate for carriage, safely packed for 5s. 

OTRA WHERRY Marshal McMahon, 8d. dozen, 

D 4s. 100; Elton Pine, fine late variety, Is. dozen, fis. 100; 
President, a tirst-class kind, 8*L dozen, 3s. 100; Princess 
Helena, 8d. dozen, 3«. 100—four excellent kinds for succes¬ 
sion. 

HUTTINGS ROOT FREELY NOW.-24 cut- 

v7 tings of various choice plants for greenhouse, window 
or garden, named. Is., free ; 12 mixed plants for same, 8*L 
W. H. SMITH, Framingham, Norwich, 


Hyacinths in Pots. 

P OTS made expressly for Hyacinths can be 
supplied by ,T. MATTHEWS, The Royal Pottery, Weston- 
Buper-Mare. Price List free. 

Rhubarb and Seakale Forcing. 

S TRONG well-made Pots for the above can be 
supplied by J. MATTHEWS, Royal Tottery, Weston- 
super-Mare. Price L ist free. _ 

HOOPER’S CATALOGUEOF BULBS 

Contains a SUPERB COLOURED PLATE of CALI¬ 
FORNIAN LILIES. 

FAITI1 FULLY REPRESENTED. 

The Catalogue will be forwarded for four stamps, and the 
4d. returned iu the first purchase of Bulbs. 

SPLENDID COLLECTION of all kinds of DUTCH, 
FRENCH, CAPE. JAPANESE, and AMERICAN BULBS, 
at EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 

Delivery carriage free over 20s. value. 

HOOPER & CO., Covent Garden, London. 


SINGLE DAHLIAS. 

IIOOPER k CO. invite inspection of their beautiful col¬ 
lection of these, now in full bloom at their Nurseries, ad¬ 
joining Twickenham Station, S.W.R. ; also special collection 

r>f Pflnto'nmm.. 


EXHIBITION OF SINGLE DAHLIAS. 

conn HF these are now in flower at the 
'JyjyjKJ Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham. The collec¬ 
tion embraces all the finest sorts in cultivation. The new 
large flowered strain being particularly attractive, au 
inspection Lb cordially invited.—THOMAS S. WARE. 

Digitized by (jQOQIC 


IB TT LBS. 

ILLUSTRATED descriptive list free on appli- 

J- cation. Specimen testimonial (unsolicited): “ March 10, 
1882 —Crocus, Ac., iu borders purchased and planted last 
autumn are making a fine show and giving every satisfaction. 
Hyacinths in jiotn have been very fine and much praised, 
having spikes of bloom nine inches in length, and so close that 
then ajtpeared to be solid! Tulips have been very fine and 
highly praised. Hyacinths in border now showing very strong 
bloom." 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

Seed Merchant s and Nurserymen, Worcester. 

STRAWBE RRlE S 

A SPECIALITY. 

Strong runners from ground, and 
in small and large pots, of all the 
leading varieties 
guaranteed true to name. 


List of sort and price on application to 

Cranston’s Nursery & Seed Co. 

(LIMITED), 

KING’S ACRE, HEREFORD. 


KING'S IS 
IMPORTED BULBS, 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Mr. W. Charles writes : “The bulbs I had last 
year gave great satisfaction, and were the delight of 
everyone who saw them." 


FOR ORIGINAL ARTICLE 

HOW TO GROW HYACINTHS , &c. t TO 
PERFECTION , 

See King’s Illustrated Bulb Catalogue; 
Post free. 6d. 

JOHN K.KING, 

ROYAL SEEDSMAN, 

OOGGESHALL, ESSEX. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF FERNS. 

HAVING a splendid stock, we offer 100 Stove 

-LL and Greenhouse Ferns and Selaginellas in 50 species 
and varieties, nice healthy plants, for 42s. ; 50, in 50 varieties, 
25s. ; 50, iu 25 varieties. 21s. ; 25 for 10s. fid. ; 12 for 4s. or fis. 
Special trade list on application. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE, NEAR MANCHESTER. 


FERNS A SPECIALIT1. 

Special List (August, 1882) now ready. 

rPHE LARGEST STOCK in the greatestnum- 

-L ber of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and green¬ 
house cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and other 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send for above list 
before buying elsewhere. Fost free. 

W. &. J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots. 

Seller's selection, 30s. per dozen. Purchaser's ditto, 36s. 
The above comprise all the best English and French raised 
Hybrid Ferpctuftls, Perpetual Polyantha, Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
and Perpetual Moss. 

Roeee of 1881 

Of above-named classes, 18s. to 24s. per dozen. In pota. 

Choice Rosee. 

Tea-scented, Hybrid Tea, Noisette, China, and Bourbon, 
18s. to 24s. per dozen ; strong plants, in pots. 

Descriptive List on application 

RICHARD SMITH & OO,, 

NURSERYMEN AND 8EED MERCHANTS, 
WORCESTER. 


Amateur's Hot-Water Apparatus. 
ACME Slow Combustion Boiler, pipes, and 

xj. all fittings complete, ready for erection, from £3 15s 
Independent Slow Combustion Star Boilers from 40 l each. 
Illustrated Lists free. 

— : CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO 31 Baukslde S.K. ™ I 


SUTTONS* 

Flower Roots 

Carriage I ARE THE I 

tWe - I BEST- | lw,: - 


fiuftnufvm 


Have received their First Large Consignment in 
splendid condition. 


FOR PRICKS AND FULL PARTICULARS SEE 



Gratis and Post Free on application. 


THE QUEENS SEEDSMEN, 

IRE-A-ZDinST G. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

HEBBACE0D3 CALCEOLARIAS. 

CUTTINGS OF SO FT-WOO PEP PUNTS. 

Strawberry plants in 50 of the finest varieties, trot to 
name. Catalogues post free. 

Prom In 5-in. In 2H& 
ground. pots. 

Purchaser's selection, per 100 3s. 6*L 25s. 

Our do. do. 2s. fid. 20s. 10a 

500 plants, our selection, in 20 good varieties for 21a 
100 do. do. 40 do. 5a 

Herbaceous Calceolarias of a beautiful strain, dwsrf, 
in good variety of colour ; strong seedlings for pottiii*. L- «• 
per doz. ; 10s. |*er 100; also in 2J-in. pots, 3s. per doc; » 
l»er 100. 

Cuttings of Fuchsias, Geraniums, Heliotropes, Lantaou 
Phloxes, Pentstemons, Salvias, Abutilous, Coleus, Param¬ 
our selection, all named; 12 of any of above for la 3d. L*< 
free. Plants of any 12 sorts for 2s. fid. 

WM. CLIBRAN & SON, 

OLDFIELD NURSERY, ALTRINCHAM. 


DUTCH PLOWEB ROOTS. 

DICKSON & ROBINSON, 

Seed Merchants & Bulb Importers, 

2, OLD MILLGATE, MANCHESTER- 

Offers the /(Moving ueU-ripencd, sound, strom) Flotrcn^ 
Bulbs, i-iz;— . . „ 

HYACINTHS, choice named varieties .. 6s., fe. 1^ 
HYACINTHS, White Roman for forcing. 24s. per 100, 

3a. 6d. .. 

HYACINTHS, Bedding, various colours, 22s. per W. 

NARCISSUS, Polyanthus, named van* . 2s. to 5s. fid. 
NARCISSUS. Border, nuined varieties, 9*L to 5a 6*L 
TULIPS, Early Double and Single, named 

varieties . Is. to 2s. fid- « 

CROCUS, Fine Dutch, various colours. Is. fid. to 2a. i«r 
CROCUS, choice named varieties .. 2s. fid. to 3s •• I 

ANEMONES, RANUNCULAS. LILIUMS, Ac . he. j 
Flower roots, value 20s and upwards, delivered 
prepaid. 

Descriptive Priced Catalogue free on application ■ 


MELON & CUCUMBER FRAME?- 

Catalogues, with prices, post free. 

BOULTON & PAljU NORWICH 

Printc-d and Published by tho regtetered ProprifW. * 
Robinson, at the Office, 37, Southampton Street, mJ* 
Parish of St. Paul. Covent Garden in the City of V esuaiut* 
Saturday, September 16,1881. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF 

■D FLOWERS for screens and scrap books; 100 for 15s., 
fifty for 9s.. twelve for 2s. tkL Specimen plate post free for 3d. 
-The Pu&LiHUEK, 37, Southampton Street. Covent Garden. 

TnrT HERBACTOUS and ALPINEPLANTS 

ivv for 25s— Richard Smith & Co.’s selection of the 
above contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
beautiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as 
to produce flowers and render the garden attractive all 
through the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
SMITH k CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merch ants. Worcester. 

pBEEPERS for Walls, Trellises. Ac., in great 

VJ variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
object may easily bo made beautiful. Descriptive list 
and advice on application.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. _ 

OTRAWBERRIES.—Strong roots for present 

0 planting and for fruiting next year, 4s. per 100. Descrip¬ 


tive list and prioe for plants in pots for forcing on anplica- 
rion—RICHARD SMITH k CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. _ 

PRAPE VINES and ORCHARD HOUSE 

VI TREES IN POTS.—Grape Vines, extra strong, short- 
Jcinted, and well ripened ; planting canes, 3s. 6d. to 5s. each ; 
ntra strong fruiting canes, 7s. 6d. to 10s. Orchard-house 
trees, fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Plums, Cherries, Pears, Apples, and Figs. De¬ 
scriptive price list for Id. stamp.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants , Worcester. _ 

OA nnn'CLEMATIS m POTS of all the 

0\J finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
►-very shade, from pure white to the darkest purple) for climb¬ 
ing and bedding, from 12 b. to 24s. per dozen, strong plants ; 
descriptive list on application.—RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

Nurserymen a nd Seed Merchants. Worcester. _ 

pLADIOLUS.—Very great care having been 
VJ taken in eliminating what, till comparatively lately, was 
considered good in this most beautiful class, a perusal by 
all interested is invited of the Select List contained in our 
Bulb Catalogue.—RICHARD SMITH k CO.. Seed Mer¬ 
chants and Nurserymen, Worcester. 

HYACINTHS. TULIPS, CROCUS, LILIES, 

LL 4c.-C. O. VAN TUB ERGEN, iun., Haarlem, Holland. 
Wholesale Catalogue now ready, ana may be bad free on ap¬ 
plication to Measrs. R. 81LBERRAD k SON, 25, Savage 
Gardena, Onitched Friars. London, EC. 

POCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

VJ Patent I*rocees. July 1, 1882. In consequence of the 
great scarcity of husks, from this date prices will be as 
Follows: Sacks, Is. 6<L each ; 10 sacks, 13s. ; 15 sacks, 18s. ; 
20 sacks. 23s. ; 30 sacks, 30 b. (all s&cltB included). Truck-load, 
free on rail, £2. Limited quantities of P.M. special quality 
granulated, in sacks only, 2 b. 6d. each (two prize medals). 
Terms, strictly cash with order.—CHUBB, ROUND k CO., 
V ihr? Works. W es t Ferry Road, Millwall, London, E. _ 

UOSK I HOSE ! HOSE !—Patent Red Rubber 

ii Garden Hose, stands severe tests of Government Depart¬ 
ments, thus proving superiority of quality. Lasts four times 
u long as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter in weight, 
greater in strength, and cheaper in the long run than any 
ether hoee for garden use. A correspondent writes, “I have 
had a length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine years, and 
it is now as good as ever." Private custo mers s upplied at 
trade prices.-—Samples and prices of M KRR V W EAT HER k 
SONS. Manufacturer*. fiS. Long Acre. W.O. _ 

PALMSTPALMSTPALMS !—Three distinct 

-*- varieties of these charming and valuable plants sent 
carriage paid on receipt of 2a. 6d.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans 
Ib>ad. Primrose Hill. London. 

rXTRKMELY BEAUTIFUL ORCHID 

Li Odoutoglossum Alexandra, very easily grown in an or¬ 
dinary greenhouse, nice plants, 3s. 6*L and 5s. 6d. each. Cash 
with order—M. VEREY k CO., 4, Oppidans Road, Prim¬ 
rose Hill. London. 

PANSIES AND VIOLAS.—Very choice varie- 

L ties, 2 b. 6d. per dozen, rooted plants ; cuttings of ditto, 
la. per dozen.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux¬ 
bridge. 

TTLY OF THE VALLEY. - Good - strong 

Ll crowns. Is. 6d. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Nursery¬ 
man, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ _ 

rUONYMUS (Gold, Silver, and Plain).— 

Ll Sturdy little plants of this very choice Bhrub, gold and 
silver varieties. ? a. dozen ; plain ditto. Is. 6*L dozen.—T. J. 

HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heat h, Uxbridge. _^_ 

QOLAlfUM, or Christmas Cherry. — Nothing 

O bett-v or so pretty for winter use. Nice little plants, 
Is. dozen-T. J. HAWKINS, i’ R U.8., Hillingdon 
lfetth, Uxbridge. ^ Pa dTp 


rjHRISTMAS ROSES.—Beautiful hardy white 

VJ flowers from Christmas to Lent’ one plant, 7d. ; six, 
2s. 6d.; twelve, 4s. 6d. 'now ready, cash with order; carriage 
paid.-GIBB S k CO. , Wo odhridge, Suffol* _ 

fjLD Crimsonclove carnations.- 

v/ .Strong plants from open ground. Two for 1 b. 3d., enr- 

riage paid.-G I BBS k CO., Woodhridge. Suffolk. _ 

T* UBERO U S BEGON1 AS. -Strong healthy plant* 

L from the best named sorts to flower this season, 6 foi 
3s. 3d., assorted colours. Specimen for 8 stamps.—GIBBS 
k CO., Woodhridge, Suffolk. 

lUICOTIANA LONUltfLOBA. - Plants fg. 

Ll each ; Beed 7<L per pkt. A deliciously fragrant plant 
with pure white flowers ; one will scent a whole house; easily 
cultivated ; almost perpetual bloomer. — GIBBS k CO.. 
Woodhrid ge, 8uff olk._ 

rjlNERARIAS, strong plants. Is. 3d. per dozen, 
VJ free, Covent Garden strain.—GIBBS k CO., Woodhridge, 


pRIMLLA PLAN rs, finest fringed red and 

L white, Is. per doz. ; seed, 6d. Fem-leavea variety, most 
beautiful, Is. 6d. per doz. ; seed, 6dper pkt. Finest double 
seed. Is. per pkt.—GIBBS k CO., Woodbridge. 8uffolk. 

PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS I PRIMULAS !- 

L R. W. BEEDELL’S noted strain, same as sent out in 
previous years. Is. 6d. per doz., 10s. per 100. 90s. per 1000; 
Cinerarias same price. Post tree, seed of the above, 2s. 6d. 
and Is. 6d. per packet. Testimonial.— " Eastern Villa, 
Havant. Hants.—' Dear Sir,—The Primulas and Cinerarias 
1 had of yeu were the finest I have ever seen, both for size 
and colour. Some of the blooms of both kinds measured 
2J to 24 in. across.—Yours. &c., J. Collins, April 29, 1882.” 
— R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries. Wallington, Surrey. 


, PRICE ONE PENNY. 

'• RK0I8TERKD FOR TRANS MISSION ABROAD. 


PULBS1 BULBS! BULBS !-MR. T. HAW- 

D KINS. F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath Nurseries, near Ux¬ 
bridge, has just received his first consignment of Dutch 
bulbs, and finds them of a superior quality this year. By 
importing direct and in large quantities he is enabled to sell 
at a very small profit, and in comparison with Bize, age, and 
quality of the bulbs, the following quotations will be found 
at least 25 per cent, under the usual trade price. Hyacinths 
for glasses, pot culture, or forcing, best named varieties. 4s. 
per doz., 3(te. per 100 ; ditto, for bedding, picked bulbs, 3s. per 
doz., 22s. per 100; Tulips, best double and single, Is. 3*1. per 
doz . 8s. per 100; Snowdrops, fine double and single, 3s. 6*1. 
per 100; extra fine Polyanthus Narcissus, 10s. per 100; garden 
varieties, 6«. per 100; Gladioli, 2s. per doz. ; Crocus, mixed, 
5s. per 100; Anemones, 6«. per 100; fine specimen bulbs 
Liliutn canilidum, so beautiful for decoration and wiuter 
bloom, 4s. per doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, as above. _ 

•THE Guinea Collection of bulbs comprises 800 

L choice bulbs, as follows : 30 finest mixed Hyacinths. 50 
Polyanthus Narcissus, 100 mixed garden or Pheosant's-eye 
ditto, 4 dozen mixed Tulips, 100 ditto Crocus iu four varie¬ 
ties, 100 double Snowdrops. 100 single ditto, 100 Anemones. 
100 winter Aconites, 12 Lilium candiduin, and 60 various; 
package included.—T. J. HAWKINS, Bulb Importer tuid 
Florist. Hillingdon Heath, near Uxbridge. _ 

•THE Half-guinea Collection contains similar 
A bulbs to the above, only proportionate in number, and 
will be found a cheap and pleasing collection.—T. J. HAW- 
KINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

T ILIUM candidum and Arum rethiopica. — 

LJ special attention is drawn to these beautiful winter- 
flowering bulbs, easily cultivated, and so useful for decora¬ 
tive purposes. Candidum, 5s. doz. ; Arum, small size, 3s., 
large ditto, 8s. per doz.—T. J. HAWKINS,Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge._ 


"DEGONIAS, tuberous-rooted, will flower this YinWWWa—r--• 

D season, 2 for Is. ; Myrtles, 2 for Is., cuttings. 9d. doz.; BOSE 1RERS. Fine collection of 300 vane- 
Lavender, Is. per doz. All pOBt free.— R. W. BEEDELL, ties, 50 b. per 100, or lCs. per doz.. : cuttings of same, 1 b. 


AWKIN.S, ^y.R.H.S., Hillirigdon 

t Google 


Lavender, Is. per doz. All poBt free.—R. W. BEEDELL, 
The Nuree.ries, Wallington, Surrey. _ 

"DOR Flowering at Christmas.—Early forcing 

L Bulbs, now ready ; White Roman Hyacinths, 3s. doz. ; 
Blue Roman Hyacinths, 2s. doz.; Paper white Narcissus, 2s. 
doz. ; Spirea jajxmica, 6d. per clump; Double Snowdrops 
(extra large), 3s. 100 : Single Snowdrops, 2s. 6*1 100 ; Lily of 
Valley, crowns Is. 6*1 doz. ; Deutzias gracilis, 6d. each — 
Catalogues of Dutch Flowering Roots now ready. Post free 
on application.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Walling- 
ton, Surre y._ 

X'UCHSIAS, twelve beat named varieties, 
L such as Lucy Finals, Purple Prince, Ac., for 2s.; Maiden¬ 
hair Fenis,4 for Is.—now is the time to pot them : Auriculas, 
from prize Btrain, 4 for Is.; Cotton Lavender, an old favourite, 

4 for Is. ; Solanum Empress (new). 4 for Is. ; Golden Euony- 
mus, 4 for 1 b. ; Pansies, Fancy Belgian, Is. per doz. ; Pansies, 
Show, Is. per doz. ; Pansies, Earl of Beaconsfield (new). Is. 6*L 
per doz.; Pilea muscosa (Artillery plant), 3 for Is.; all post 
free.— R. W. BEEDELL, The Nur series, Walling ton, Surrey. 

TTYDRANGEA. pink and white, two for Is., 

-LL poet free; Christmas Roses, two for Is., post free; 
double Neapolitan Violets, six for Is., post free ; Anemone 
japonica, rosea, and alba, two for Is. 6*1., post free ; Lobelia 
cardinalis, three for 1 b., post free. All plants post free 
over Is. — ROBERT W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, 
Wellington, Surrey. 

R W. BEEDELL’S SEEDS for present sow- 

t ing, of best strains oulj: Pansy, Fancy Belgian, per 
packet, 7d.; Pansy, Show, per packet. ?d.; Viola coniula,7d. 
per packet; Calceolaria, prize strain, 7d. per packet; Gloxinia, 
prize strain, 7<L per packet; Gold-laced Polyanthus, 6d. per 
packet; Canterbury Bells, choice mixed, n«- packet, 6d.; 
Cottagers’ Stock, choice mixed, per packet, 6a. * Intermediate 
stock, choice mixed, per packet, 6d. ; Sweet Williams, choice 
mixed, per jacket. 6d. ; all post free.— R. W. BEEDELL, 
The Nurseries, Wallington. Surrey. _ 

niSHURST COMPOUND.-Used by many ©f 

U the leading gardeners Bince 1859 against red spider, mildew, 
thrips, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to 2 or. 
to the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
dressing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre¬ 
parations intended to sujxerscde it. In boxes. Is., 3s., 10s. 6d. 

AMERICAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

■Ll CURED by nibbing a wet hard painter's brash on Gls- 
hurst Oompound,and working the lat her into the infected part . 

niSHURSlTNE keeps feet dry, softens hard 

VJ boots, preserves leather, takes a polish. In boxes, 6d. and 
Is. each. Wholesale by Price's Patent Candle Company 
(Limited). Retail by Seedsmen and Oilmen. Complaints are 
made of difficulty in getting Gishuretine. Some leading 
nurserymen have put it on their lists; others are requested 
to do so.__ _ 

■yELLOW Crocus bulbs, 10s. 1000, carriage 

-L paid ; also at same rate blue, white, and striped, mixed. 
— Miss CORY, Blumlernton Rectory, Lowestoft. 13427 


doz . 6s. per 100 —T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux¬ 
bridge. 

pYCLAMEN, finest strain grown. — Having 

VJ jmrehased the entire stock of one of the largest growers 
of this stately flower, I can offer fine bulla at 5«. doz. ; small 
ditto, 2s. 6*L doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, HillingdouJ^cath, Ux¬ 
bridge._ . 


PRIMULAS. — Finest fringed varieties from 

A show flowers; strong plants, 4s. dozen, carefully 
--eked in postal boxes.—T. ' ” * w ’” ’ 


jacked in postal boxes.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

JASMINE. — Cuttings from this beautiful 
O creeper, 6d. dozen. — T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdnu 
Heath, Uxbridge. 

WALLFLOWER, Harbinger or Blood-red; 

large plants, 2s. 100; 16s. 1OJ0.-T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdo n Heath, Uxbridg e_ 

TV/TYRTLE.—Cuttings strike easily now; 9d. 

1»A doz.—T. J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

pARNATION and PICOTEE.-Finest strain, 

VJ strong little planta, 5a. per 100.-T. J. HAWKINS. 
F R H.H.THillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

piNKSTPINKS! PINKS !-White and Red, 

A large plants, 2a. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hilling- 
don Heath. Uxbridge. ___ 

TJ UNEY SUCKLE.—Strong cuttings 6(1. dozem 

■LL -T. J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 

pUTTINGS.—Azalea, 9d. per dozen ; variegated 

VJ Geraniums, Is. per dozen; plain ditto, 9*1 j>er dozen; 
Fuchsias, 9d. per dozen: Calceolarias, 5s. per 100.—T. J. 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

QTEAWBERRIES! STRAWBERRIES!! 

O 8TRAW r BERRIE8 !! !—New beds cannot be made too 
early. Runners of 8lr Joseph Paxton, James Veitch, Black 
Prince, Ne Plus Ultra, President, Dr. Hogg, or Sir Charles 
Napier. 3s. per 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge. 

STRAWBERRIES FOR FORCING.—Any of 

O the above strong plants, in or from single pots, ready for 
early forcing. 10s. per 100.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge. 

QEEDS! SEEDS!! SEEDS !!!- Sow now. 

O Wallflower (Harbinger or Blood-red), large jacket, 6d. 
-T. J. HAWKIN8, F K.H.8., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

PELARGONIUMS (Regal, Show, and Fancy), 

A Cuttings from the choicest varieties. 2s. j>er dozen.— 
T. J. HAWKINS. F.R H:8„ Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


ng8 fiom this l»eautiful 
- T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
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W. M. CROWE 

Begs to offer in quantity Zonal Geraniums, Fuchsias, Cycla¬ 
mens, Coleus, Gloxinias, Ferns, Gardenias. Stephanotis, Chry¬ 
santhemums, 4c., and a large and general stock of stove and 
greenhouse plants. Descriptive catalogue free. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS.—Splendid mixed varieties from 
my celebrated strain, 3s. 6d. doz. by post; 5s. doz. in pots. 
See catalogue. 

FOLIAGE GERANIUMS,'.—Twelve best gold and silver 
tricolor varieties, Se.; 12 golden bronze, 4s. See catalogue. 

SALVIAS.—Mous. Issanchon (white), 9& ; Rutilans (ma¬ 
genta), 6d«; Bethelli (rose), Gd. These are fine for autumn 
flowering; also Patens (deep blue), 6d. Seo catalogue. 

IVY-LEAF GERANTUM8.—Twelve fine varieties, 4s.; 12 
new varieties, Gs. and 9s. These beautiful plants are unsur¬ 
passed for hanging baskets, vases, &c. See catalogue. 

PALMS.—Twelve fine varieties, in pots or by post, 6s. For 
names of these now popular plants, m large and small sizes 
see catalogue. 

W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 

10,000 FERNS. 10,000 

T WELVE best Stove and Greenhouse Ferns, 

including Pteris in variety, Lomaria gibba, Adiantums, 
Ac., 4s dozen, 30s. per 100. Strong plants by post or in pots. 
An enormous stock of these, as also in larger sizes. See cata- 
1 * gue. —W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Esse x._ 

SOOO EXHIBITION FUCHSIAS. 3000 

T WELVE splendid single varieties, 2s. 6cl.; 

twelve new single varieties, including Abd-el-Kader, M. 
Dufaure, Amolie Botteri, &c., 5s.; twelve splendid double 
varieties, including Miss Lizzie Vidler, 3s. ; twelve new dou¬ 
ble varieties, including Talma, Paris-Murcie, Reine des Fees, 
Ac., 5s. See catalogue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, 
Upton, Essex._ 


5000 ZONAL GERANIUMS 5000 

FOR POT CULTURE. 

■TWELVE grand new single varieties of 1881, 

-L Denny's, Lemoine’s, and Pearson’s best, 12s. Twelve 
xrand new single varieties of 1880, Pearson’s, Lemoine’s, and 
Denny's best. 6s. Twelve splendid older single varieties, 
3t. 6d.; fifty, all different, containing the cream of all the 
raisers, 13s. Twelve new double varieties of 1881, Denny’s, 
Lemoine's. 4c., 9s. Six grand new double varieties of Le- 
moine's 1880 set, 3s. 6d. Twelve splendid double varieties 
selected from Lemoine’s grand 1877 set, 4s. Fifty grand 
double varieties, containing the cream of all raisers, 4c., 
14s. Strong plants in pots or by post. Descriptive catalogue 
free on application.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Up 
ton, Essex ._ 

5000 CYCLAMEN PERSICUM. 5000 
A LL from the finest procurable strains ; good 
ol plants by poBfc 2s. 6d. dozen ; larger in pots, 3s. 6d. and 
5s. dozen; extra large, 10s. dozen. Now is the time to pot 
theBe on to make grand flowering stuff for flowering the 
coming season.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery. Upton, 
Essex. _ 


8000 Winter-flowering Carnations. 8000 

T WELVE well-rooted plants in six best varie¬ 
ties by post 4s. ; per 100, 2»s. ; larger in pots, 5s. dozen; 
35s. per 100. Sec catalogue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nur- 
scry, Upton, Essex._ 




Forcing Pinks. 

of the best varieties in cultivation—Anne 

L5 Boleyn, Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Pettifer, Newmarket, Ascot, 
Fimbriata alba, by poBt or in 3-in. pots, 4s. dozen. Mrs. Sin- 
kius, the grand new white variety. M. each, 6 r. dozen. These 
dowers are invaluable for button-holes, and can be bloomed 
early in any cool house or frame. Catalogue free. W. M. 
CROWE, Bole yn Nuis e ry, Upt on. K asex. _ 

Single Dahlias. 

STRONG PLANTS, established in pots for 

O winter bloom, can now be supplied. The largest collec¬ 
tion in the world may be Been at the nurseries. Catalogues 
and every information free. 

TIIOMAS S. WARE, Ilale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, 
London. 


A SPECIAL cheap oiler of Hcmly Plants will 

be found enclosed in my new A V. C Bulb Guide for 
18S2, free on application.—THOMAS S. WARE, Hale Farm 
Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 

A CHEAP offer of miscellaneous hard} 

Bulbs will bo found on page 23 of my A B C Bulb 
Guide, freo on application.-THOMAS 8. WARE, Hale 
Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 


A SPECIAL cheap offer of Narcissus will 

be enclosed in my new A B C Bfllb Guide for 
1832, free on application.—THOMAS 8. WARE, Hale Farm 
Nurseries , Tottenham, L on don. _ 

AZALEAS alba Bluthiana (nest white) and 

il Due de Nassau, well set with buds, 6s., 9s., and 12s. per 
ilo&; Adiautum gracillimum, huge plants, 9s. and 12s. pet 
doz. ; Lomaria gibba, 6s. and 9s. per doz. Cash with order 
to T. JA NNOCH. De rsingham, Nor folk. 

P CLARGONlUMSTof all the best show and 

market sorts, strong and well rooted : buyer’s selection. 
.1:. Gd. doz., 2s. half-doz. ; seller's selection, 3s. doz., la. 9d. 
h.ilf-doz., free for csvsh with order; lists free.—'W. BARREN, 
Ro se Grower, Cambrid ge._ 

94 DEVONSHIRE FERNS, named varieties 

Cl -1 for Is. Gd., with separate cultural instructions for each 
sort, and particulars of the soil it grows best in, suitable fur 
potsoroutaoorculture,Maiden-huir (Asph nium trichomancs), 
black Maiden-hair (Aaplenium Adiantuin nigrum). Plants 
with good crowns and roots and instructions, Is. per dozen. 
All securely packed In strong Lox, post free.—JAMES 
OGILVIE. Newton Tracey, Barnstaple. 

QC CHOlCfi HARDY "PERENNIALS for 

Cl \J 5s. 6d. Cheapest lot ever sold (Bee list). Extra choice 
Pansy seed, 4d. to 7d. packet.-W. TITTERTON, Florist, 
Leicester Ro ad, Loughborough. _ 

pHOICE BULBS. — Chionodoxa Lucilim, 2a. 

VJ and 3s. Gd. doz. ; Anemone fulgons, 3s. doz.: Hyacinths 
(mixed), 2s. 6d. doz.; named, 4s. 6<L to 9s. doz. ; Crocus 
unixodh Is. Gd. ICO. named large bulbs, 2s. 6th 100; Polyan¬ 
thus Narcissus, Is. 6d. doz.; Tulips (various), 4s. 100; 
Snowdrops. 2s. 100. Send for descriptive catalogue. — 
COLLINS 4 GABRIEL, Bulb Importers, Waterloo Rd., S.E. 


PINEST DUTCH BULBS.-Save 25 percent. 

t... >«•«»•» *«-*“»* **'» **n porter. Lisf 

Abingdon, 

x 

Digitized b 


.-JUNKY H. HUGHES, 

Got »gle 


BULBS 

FOR PRESENT PLANTING. 


JAMES VEITCH & SONS, 

Royal Exotic Nursery, Ohelsea. 

Hyacinths for Bedding. 

In distinct shades of colour. 

Per 100, 30s.; per doz., 4s. 

Mixed Hyacinths. 

Per 100, 22s. 6d.; per doz., 3s. 

Early Single Tulips. 

Selected for flowering at the same time. 


CRIMSON 

SCARLET 

ROSE 


YELLOW 

ORANGE 

WHITE 


I PURPLE 
RED, margined 
with Yellow 


Per lOO, 5s. 6d. to 7s. 

Mixed Tulips. 

SINGLE, finest mixed | DOUBLE, finest mixed 

Per 100, 4s. 6d. 

Dutch Crocus. 

BLUE, WHITE, STRIPED, and GOLDEN YELLOW. 

Per 1000, 15s.; per 100, Is. 9d. 

CROCUS, mixed, all colours, per 1000, 12s. ; per 100, Is. 6d. 

Scilla sibirica. 

Per 100, 7s. 


For other Bulba for Planting or Pot Culture see Catalogue, 
foncardeu gratia and pout free on application. 

ROYAL EXOTIO NURSERY, 

CHELSEA, S.W. 

§§| DANIELS’ 

CHOICE 

FLOWER ROOTS. 

OUR GUINEA BOX 

OF CHOICE IIARDY FLOWER ROOTS FOR OUTDOOR 

PLANTING 

Contains the following liberal 
assortment, all in sound picked 
bulbs, with full instructions for 
cultivation (case, packing, and 
carriage free to any railway sta¬ 
tion in England or Wales) 

25 Hyacinths, choice mixed 
200 Crocus, in fine variety 
12 Tulips Rex rubrorum 
12 Tulips La Reiue 
12 Tulips, double mixed 
12 Tulips, single mixed 
12 Tulips, Parrot mixed 
25 Anemones, double mixed 
12 Anemones, double scarlet 
25 Anemones, Binglc mixed 
12 Polyanthus Narcissus,mixed 
12 double white Narcissus 
12 Pheaaant’s-eye Narcissus 
G Camperuvlle Jonquils 
25 Ranunculi, scarlet Turban 
25 Ranunculi, mixed Turban 
50 Snowdrops 
50 Winter Aconites 
12 Spanish Iris 
6 Tritoleia uniflora 
2 Lilies 

559 ROOTS IN ALL. 
Double quantity, 40s.; half do., 
12 s. Gd. 

Other Collections for Green¬ 
house and Conservatory Wiu- 
dow-boxes, etc., 12s. 6d., 21s., 
42s., 63s., and 84s. 



Beautifully Illustrated CATA¬ 
LOGUE iHjst free on application. 

DANIELS BROS., 

Boyal Norfolk Seed Establishment, Norwich. 
WHITE CLOVES! WHITE CLOVES ! !- 

* » The new hybrid white (Mrs. Siukina) is the largest, 
earliest, freest growing, and flowering rariety in cultivation ; 
blooms 3 in. in diameter, beautifully full uud rosette-like ; 
flowers from May till November; 90,000 now ready. Bushy 

S lants, ono year old, not mere rooted cuttings, 5s. per 
ozen ; extra strong, tie. per dozen ; also cuttings per 100 or 
1000.—W. WE ALE. Taplow, Bucks. 


T ILIES OF THE VALLEY a speciality !- 

J-J T. Jaunochis now booking orders for his well known 
Lily of the Valley crow'ns for early forcing; strong flowering 
crowns, 4s. per 100 ; 37s. per 1000. Terms : Payment on de¬ 
livery.— J. JANNOCH, Lily of the Valley Grower, Der¬ 
ail ghum, Norfolk. 


N EW 


CURRANT-BLACK CHAMPION. 


TAMES CARIER & CO. are now bookin-' 
U orders for this, the best BLACK CURRANT in ti> 
world. It was awarded a F.C.C. by the R.H.8. Committ# 
and greatly admired by all who saw the Fruit Exhibit! 
last year. Stock limited. Price 5s. each, 55d. per dozen. * 
long as unsold. _ 

TjOUBLE WHITE BOUVARDIA “ ALFRE1 1 

-LJ NEUNER."—First-class Certificate Royal Horticultural 
Society. Price (strong established plants) Is. each, Si. r* 
dozen, from JAMES CARTER 4 CO. 


Trouble pink bouvardia “TELm 

-Lf DENT GARFIELD,” a handsome and beautiful varien 
Good plants, price 5 b., 10b. 6 d., 15s., and 21s. each, frr-t 
JAMES CARTER 4 CO. 

HARTERS’, THE QUEEN’S SEEllSMKV 

yJ By Royal Command to the Prince of Wales, 237 and 
238, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 

(CHOICE PLANTS.—Gardenias, Stephanot 

yJ 1 b. each ; Rhynchospermum josminoides, Vallota pi r 

S urea, larire Cyclamen in bud, Cal la a thiopica, 94 euh 
ouble Primulas, showing bloom, two. Is. 4d., twehe, 7i6i 
double Tropaiolums, three, Is. ; Lemon VerbenaB, three, b 
Abutilon Boule de Neige, two. Is. ; Calceolarias, tm«t 
spotted strain, Is. Gd. dozen : Chrysanthemums, best nam.. 
sorts, 3s. 3d. dozen.-Mr. R. W. BEACHKY, Fluder, Kinr- 
kerswell, Devonshire. 


UUCHSIAS, BOUVARDIAS, SALVIAS 

J- Twelve splendid exhibition Fuchsias, including Mis L 
Vidler, 2s. Gd. ; six Bouvardias, 2s, 6d. ; new double Booiaf 
tha Alfred Neuner, Is. ; Salvia patens, spleudenn, He- 
leucantha, Betheli, Hoveyi. 2s. the six. Cat&logne.-Mx 
R. W. BEACHKY, Fluder Flower Gardens, Kingskerml 
Devonshire. 

PANSIES i PANSIES ! VIOLAS 1-lVeive 

-L finest named show and fancy, 3s. Gd. Bedding-Eta 
King, Freedom, Vestal Mulberry, Trojan, Attractiun, Bic. 
Jacket, Perfection, Golden Perpetual, Waverley, Toy, 

S ueen, Oriflammc, King Coffee, (Jem of Rosea, Grier 
olyrood, Pilrig Park, twelve distinct. 2s., la. 6d. dozen. I 
100. List.—Mr. R. W. BEACHKY, Fluder, Kingakenvr. 
Devon. 


O WEET VIOLETS.—New York, the grande 

w double, better than Marie Louise, 2b. 64. doz., 3d. end 
De Parme, double red Russian, 4cL each. 3s. 6tL dor.; cau 
logue of 26 varieties, with directions for cultivation, lk 
free.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kingskerswell, Derc. 
shire. ____ 

QTRAWBERR1ES.— Garibaldi, SirJ. P&xtcn, 

KJ I>r. Hogg, Eleanor. 3e. 100, Is doz.; list.-Mr R. V. 
BEACHEI, Fluder, Kingskerswell, Devonshire. 

ITERBACEOUS ALPINE, KO€K7and other 

-LL hardy garden plant*, 100, packing included, 24s; net 
dozen, post free, 3a. 6d. Giant Polyanthus, very Bpltndkl 
fancy, white, yellow, crimson, laced, hoBe-in-hose. 1?. 64 pa 
doz. ; extra large plants, 2a Gd. per doz. Grand double VVib- 
flowers. Campanulas, Sweet Williams, la per doz, free.-Mi. 
R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kingskerswell Devon. 

“PERNS ! FERNS !—Twelve beautiful varieties 

-L for stove or greenhouse, including choice Maiden-hxr- 
4s. ; six, 2s. 6d., free.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kiefs- 
kerswell, Devon._ 

UANSY SEED, warranted saved from finest 

■L named, show', and fancy varieties only —Choicest fancy. 
Is. and 2a 6d.; choicest Bhow, la aud 2s Gd.; choicest *li- 
bedding, la, free.-Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kiap- 
kerswell, Devon. 


njERANIUMS, PELARGONIUMS.- Sujvrb 

V-T lar^e-flowered Geraniums for pots, 4a per dcz.cr. Tb- 
following grand new varieties, la each, 10a dou-n; Chirio 
Darwin, Fancy. Hopeful, A. GrOvy, Sergt. Hoff, Kefineint;' 
Chevalier, Faidherbe, Eureka, Prima Donna, iDr. Ortoi- h 
France, Lumen, Metis, Mra Gordon. Spencer, Bacchus, Oca- 
stance ; Pelargoniums, Freuch, Fancy, Regal, 5a. d ceti 
Scented Geraniums,, six, 2s. 3d.—Mr. R. W. BE AC Rib 
Fluder, Kingskerswell, Devonshire. __ 

F ’.W autumn catalogue of Geraniums, Fuchsia, 
Abutilons, Chrysanthcmuiis, Begonias. Mv- 
guerites, greenhouse plants, 4c., now ready, and willb* wit 
on application from B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle. Susa 


jVfOTICE.—JONES & NORTH begtoannonoce 

-Lv that they are prepared to supply first-class Patch l b!b 
and flower roots at the undermentioned cheap rate fer cv-'b 
only; quality guaranteed : 12 Hyacinths, distinct, best nau - 
for pots or glasses, 6a., ; 50, £1 7s. ; 100. £2 10s. 12 Up 
cinths for bodding, red, white, and blue, 2s. 9d.; 50, 10b. ; H*. 
18s. Crocus, finest named, extra good, 50. Is. 34 ; lib, 
Tulips, choice named single and double, 50. 3s. 6d.; Kb.* 
Snowdrops, single and double, 50, 1b. 6 d.; 100, 2s. W. 
cisaus. Jonquils, Ranunculus, Spinvas, Dielytra. 4c. 
t*qually low price*. Package free. P.O.O. payable at I, ^ 
pit Vale.—JONES 4 NOKTLl, Hope Nursery, Lesah*- 
Ive i i t._ . 

■TENNIS.—The finest close growing evero^nj 
-L GRASS SEEDS for LAWNS, Is. per lb. GBA* 
SEEDS for aU purpose* and all soils ; advice freely A 
nobleman’s gardener writes: " Knowing how difiicult-h u W 
obtain pure stocks of Gnuw seeds, even when price i.« * 
dory consideration, I write to say the supply I obtsietd iron 
you for our new terrace lawns has given great Miiafa^- 
Although it was not sown tiU the middle of July. ^ 
(October 18 of same year) have a nice doee tori, compo*« « 
tho finest dwarf permanent Grasses—quite free from ver-* 1 
or objectionable kinds.” Another customer write*: ’’ 1 '■ 
send me throe bushels of tho very beet Lawn Graff * 
suitable for an exceedingly hot upland soil, without tJ' j 
ture of Clover. Tho seed I have had of you has been the <*■ . f 
kind which has been able to resist the influence of thsi » ji 
and drought upon my thin, gravelly solL” — RIC'IiAhi i 
SMITH and CO., Seed Merchants and Nureeryniea. ’’ r 
cest er. Established 1804. _ - 

A MFELOPSIS^VEITCHI, the moet benUiul 

YL of all hardy climbing plants, requires no nailing or tjfcir 
leaves crimson in autumn, strong nlants in pots, lx <* ct - 
3 for 2s. 6<L, 12 for 9s.-WM. RUMSEY, JoyningsNun^ 
Waltham Cross, N _ 


OREAT RARITIES IN BRITISH FFKV 

U —in consequence of our enormous stock we are ecibf' 
to offer a considerable number of very choice kind* if 
eluding some not elsewhore obtainable at any price) »\ L 
preposterously low figures of 6d. and la. each. Send for it- 
to F. W, 4 H. STANS FIELD, The Nurseries Sale, n« 
Manchester . ___ 

PLANT NOW, ALPINE AND HERBsGJ 

-L OUS PLANTS.—100 choice kinds, our selection. 1 
21s.; 100 in 50 kinds, 15s. ; 100in 20 kinds, 12s.-F. * J • 

BTANSFIEL.D, Sal®, near Manchester. 

CORNELL UNSVERS1U 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


HARDY FLOWERS FOR BEDS. 
There are several combinations of hardy plants 
that would look well in small beds, but a far 
better plan than to attempt such combinations 
would be to turf over most of the small beds, 
and make a few large ones. In large beds it is 
a simple matter to keep up a bright display of 
flowers, but every decrease in the size of the beds 
makes it more difficult. I find it impossible to 
avoid gaps in a bed 10 ft. by 20 ft., but with 
13 ft. by 30 ft., it becomes manageable; that is 
with the flowers in masses or clumps of each 
sort; with a mixed border it can be done on a 
smaller scale. In any case, all stripes of plants, 
figures, and alternate arrangements should be 
avoided, these are the worst feature of the bed¬ 
ding system, indeed the only one that is utterly 
childish, and hopelessly bad. Everyone who 
wishes to grow hardy flowers for garden decora¬ 
tion, should first turn their backs on all the 
arrangements of the bedding system from the 
general effect to the minutest detail, and forget 
that such an artificial style was ever called 
gardening: without that, improvement in garden 
design is scarcely possible. 

The best style for hardy plants is the 
pictnresque style such as is reached unintention¬ 
ally in many old-fashioned gardens. The doors 
of the house wreathed with Honeysuckle or 
climbing Roses, the windows peeping through 
Clematis or Jasmine, the beds edged with rustic 
stones covered with plants or with dwarf Box, 
bowers of climbers in the most odd and pictur¬ 
esque places, and the flowers in great clumps in 
irregular beds and borders, each sort being 
allowed sufficient space to develop itself pro¬ 
perly and show its capabilities. The kind of 

Mixed border, in which the plants are 
placed in rows, and each kept to a small, neat 
specimen, the tall growing ones having their 
flower-stems tied to neat stakes, rigidly upright, 
is amongst the worst arrangements possible for 
hardy flowers ,* but not so the mixed border, in 
which spreading plants are allowed to form 
great patches a yard or two across. Take a mixed 
lot of Primroses and plant them in a row, and the 
effect is poor compared with that of the same 
plants arranged in one irregular clump; the 
same with Auriculas, Polyanthus, Daffodils, and 
most other dwarf growing things. All hardy 
plants will be found to have the best effect 
planted in some informal manner, as if in a state 
of nature. This does not mean that the plants 
are to be planted in any higgledy-piggledy 
fashion, that is the very reverse of Nature’s 
arrangements. Plants, when they seed them¬ 
selves, come up all round the parent plants, 
forming clumps and masses, but occasional 
seeds get blown away, or carried by birds, so 
that approach to a colony of any particular plant 
is generally signalled by the appearance of 
stragglers or outliers away from the principal 
masses. Something of that kind would be the 
best arrangement for that large class of gardens 
which are too large for one pair of hands, but 
are not too large when the owner has a perma¬ 
nent man to do the rough work, but attends to 
all the niceties himself. Let one thing be a 
feature in each part of the garden at one season, 
and all the rest subordinate. At the present 
time, for instance, one part of the garden might 
be conspicuous for its Phloxes, another for its 
Roses, another for its Dahlias, another for its 
Gladioli, another for its Japanese Anemones, 
and so on, always choosing for the conspicuous 
plants those which remain in bloom for a con¬ 
siderable time, and keeping those subordinate 
whose blooming period is short. One great 
advantage of the picturesque style of gardening 
is the great use that oan be made of climbing 
and twining plants. Honeysuckles, Everlasting 
Peas, Clematis, Passion-flowers, and annual 
climbers can all be placed almost anywhere, 
running up poles, over trees and fences, trailing 
over sunny banks, or trained in rustic arches over 
the walks. Many beautiful climbing Roses are 
almost lost to our gardens, because with bedding 
arrangements there was no place for them! they 
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got burned up on walls, and there was nowhere 
else they could be put. 

Old-fashioned gardens.—I should like 
to have had the readers of Gardening with me 
in a long walk through an unfrequented corner 
of Sussex, where the bedding system had never 
been adopted, and where nearly all the gardens 
were consequently in the old-fashioned style. 
One border I noticed particularly as showing 
how nicely the newest introductions fall in with 
the old-fashioned plants. There were spring 
flowers in plenty, sleeping quietly through the 
summer; in flower were Roses in standaid and 
bush form, Dahlias, Phloxes, Marigolds (com¬ 
mon, French, and African), autumn-flowering 
Monkshood (with blue and white flowers), Ever¬ 
lasting Peas, Sweet Peas, Coreopsis, Crimson 
Flax, annual Chrysanthemums, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, Indian Pinks, Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, 
Lupines, early-flowering Chrysanthemums, Car¬ 
nations, Petunias, double Achillea Ptarmica, Ja¬ 
panese Anemones, Verbenas, scarlet Pelaigo- 
niums, yellow Calceolarias, and many annuals 
I cannot remember. 

I saw the border from one end, where, of 
course, no gaps were visible; it was over 80 yards 
long. The colours were well harmonised, mainly 
through a predominance of Gloire de Dijon and 
other light Roses, pale Phloxes, and white and 
yellow Daisy-shaped flowers, the Geraniums, 
Stocks, and Verbenas giving a base of heavier 
colour. The whole effect was as bright as any¬ 
one could wish without being in the least gaudy. 
There were no stripes, patterns, or formality, 
consequently the blossoms grouped themselves 
into wreaths and sprays like summer clouds, 
changing with every change of view. 

Combinations of colours.— It was won¬ 
derful, too, to notice how much all the flowers 
gained in brilliancy and effect from being seen 
against a back-ground of their own foliage and 
that of bushes of the small fruits, instead of 
against the green of grass turf, and the same 
was the case with all the smaller gardens, there 
being no turf seen along with the flowers, every¬ 
thing was bright and pleasant and natural, and 
every speck of colour had its proper value. 
Every decorative artist very quickly learns that 
there is one colour which must be excluded from 
all colour combinations, but such as have ample 
ground of white, black, or neutral tint, and that 
is bright grass green, just the hue of well-kept 
grass turf, from its colour in a sunny day ap¬ 
proaching yellow to the full green it appears in 
a cloudy day. These hues can only be used in 
the most minute specks if in combination with 
scarlets,crimsons, blues,and purples; flower beds 
filled with these colours cut out on well kept 
turf are enough to set a colourist’s teeth on 
edge, and the toleration of such a combination 
argues an approach to colour blindness. The 
quiet neutral greens of most foliage, broken by 
reflections and shadows, are very different in 
effect and are favourable to every colour; 
therefore, those who enjoy colour and wish to 
see all their flowers look their best and brightest, 
every blossom attracting the eye and sparkling 
like a gem, should avoid all planting of flowers 
in beds on grass turf. In the long walk already 
mentioned through miles of villages where the 
Honeysuckle and Jasmine, Everlasting Peas, and 
crimson China and old Musk Roses, covered the 
walls and invaded the roofs of the cottages, I 
came upon a very untasteful and ugly house, 
with a most formal garden of closely shaven turf, 
ornamented with beds of scarlet, blue, and 
yellow. The effect, so emphasised by sudden 
contrast from a perfect style, was simply hor¬ 
rible, it was like nothing so much as the sudden 
appearance of Mr. Punch's “ Any” with all his 
unconscious vulgarity and pretence in the middle 
of a society of noblemen and gentlemen, honest 
farmers and simple country peopla 
Plante on the grass.— Where a broad 
expanse of turf wants breaking up in some way, 
there are many hardy plants with white, yellow, 
or pale pink or lilac flowers, which will answer 
the purpose admirably, and will not be ruined by 
being seen against the grass; there is the AcanthuB 
family, the large-leaved Saxifrages, pale-coloured 
Phloxes, light-colouted .Tea Roses, white, yellow. 


and pink Lupines, Sweet Rockets, the light- 
coloured varieties of Iris and Gladioli, w hite and 
pale pink Carnations, Ac. Ac. Many fine grasses 
are also available for the same purpose. Then all 
our native spring flowers look well on grass, in 
evidence of Nature’s perfect colouring, for the 
grass on the waste lands is green when these are, 
in bloom, not soft neutral tints as it appears in 
summer; bnt where these are used they are best 
sheltered from the strong summer sun by some¬ 
thing that will give a partial shade. A good 
way of filling large beds on the grass would be 
to carpet the ground with very dwarf evergreen 
plants, and use tall bright-coloured plants in 
the centre. Very pretty beds can be made of 
dwarf and creeping plants, beautiful even when 
out of flower, and suitable for all soils and situa¬ 
tions. The use of these, interspersed with tufts 
of the smaller growing bulbs, would separate 
bright colours from the turf. This could only 
be carried out well, however, in beds from 20 ft. 
to 30 ft. across. 

A really good garden of hardy 
flowers can only be got at by arranging the 
beds to suit the plants, and not by arranging 
the plants in an arbitrary fashion in beds de¬ 
signed beforehand. Bedding plants are nearly 
all selected from sun-loving plants, and even a 
cloudy season mars their beauty, but that is not 
the case with hardy plants. Subjects can be 
selected from amongst these to suit all positions 
from the dry sunny bank to the deepest shade, 
so that if anything like a good selection is to be 
grown, every position must be designed for the 
plants it is intended to grow there. Plant 
Auriculas on a dry bank in the full sub, and 
they wall quickly disappear ; plant Carnations 
| in a shady place, and the first winter will kill 
them ; plant Spiraea japonica in a sheltered 
sunny spot, and it will most likely die the first 
spring ; but plant it in a shady, moist, cool nook 
and it will quickly make itself at home. These 
are only typical instances of the habits of plant s 
which must be taken into consideration in all 
planting, and from which it will be seen that 
the shaven and shorn, and formal style of garden 
associated with the bedding system will not do 
for hardy plants. I mean especially that style 
of garden in which the shrubberies arc mostly 
evergreen, and rounded down to the Grass with 
only a foot or two between shrubs and turf and 
no shady nooks; and in which the whole of the 
flower-beds are cut out on turf. In many gardens 
the old shrubs and trees which preceded the 
bedding still remain, and veiy little alteration 
is required to make suitable positions lor hardy 
flowers. 

Knowledge of hardy plants.— The 

great thing at present is to get all possessors of 
gardens to grow hardy flowers and become ac¬ 
quainted with their capabilities; and it is im¬ 
portant that these capabilities should not be 
misjudged through unsuitable and untastefnl 
arrangements. Many hardy plants will look well 
in small beds while they are in bloom; but the 
bedding system has accustomed us to solid 
masses of flowers, so that we canuot tolerate 
beds showing only plants not yet in flower, or 
in the shabby and decaying state after flowering, 
and these states can only be hidden by judicious 
arrangements in large beds. To attempt the 
Bame kind of thing successfully in small beds 
we have to leave out many desirable plants. 
Those who have a greenhouse should bear in 
mind that there is nothing objectionable in the 
use of 

Tender plants for outdoor decoration in 
summer. Geraniums, Fuchsias, Petunias, Helio¬ 
tropes, Verbenas, Centaureas, Lobelias, Be¬ 
gonias, Ac., are no more objectionable than 
hardy plants from the point of view of good 
taste; it is only when these plants are arranged 
in geometric patterns, stripes, figures, and 
ribbons, and pinched out of their natural growth t o 
keep the figures true, that they become objection¬ 
able. Where plenty of cuttings of these half-hardy 
perennials can be struck without trouble, there 
is no more objection to their use out-of-doors 
than to the use of hardy or half-hardy annuals; 
it is a mere matter of convenience. In dry 
localities it is often a. matter of extreme difti- 
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culty to keep up a good display of flowers in the 
hot weather with hardy plants only, and in these 
situations bedding plants are invaluable; but 
there need be no formal arrangement, or any 
moving of spring or autumn flowers except such 
as are benefited thereby, and by planting some 
things deep, and leaving spaces amongst the 
taller plants, bedding plants can be used to 
fill the beds for summer and lifted again in the 
autumn. Do not, however, use the bedding 
plants to the exclusion of the hundreds of 
equally beautiful hardy flowers ; once we get rid 
of the jam-tart and sweetstuff-shop arrange¬ 
ments, the necessity for using bedding plants 
exclusively ceases at once, and they can take 
their proper places as auxiliaries which we can 
use or not as taste or convenience dictates. 

Hardy flowera for ladies.— -Where 
the ladies of the house attend to the garden, 
hardy plant gardening is by far the handiest: 
there is little dirty work, and the striking of 
cuttings and sowing seeds is a pleasant pastime, 
extending over the whole spring and summer 
season. If plenty of hardy annuals and 
biennials are used the work is reduced to 
leisurely business, for as soon as one of these 
plants is done with it can be pulled up, and 
something else, either seedling or cutting, can 
be put in the place of it, and by keeping up a 
little reserve garden, and a stock of young 
things in 6-in. pots, the beds can always be kept 
filled, and yet be varied a good deal from year 
to year. The amount of labour is perhaps more 
than that entailed by the bedding system, but 
then it is spread over the whole season, and 
much of it is not compulsory, and that makes 
all the difference. With the experience of a 
year or two one gets to know pretty accurately 
what can be successfully carried out. Where 
time is limited much use should be made of 
bush Boses on their own roots, and of plants 
which do not require to be either divided or 
raised from cuttings frequently. Everlasting 
Peas, Evening Primroses of several sorts. 
Bearded Iris, Japanese and florists' Anemones 
and many others of the same family, Hepaticas, 
Christmas Boses, hardy Cyclamens, Anthericums, 
Day Lilies, Narcissi, &c. 

In all permanent planting the autumn 
flowering plants should first be settled in their 
places, these are best planted in the spring, and 
will be in full bloom when the greater part 
of the rest of the planting has to be done. Spring 
bedding is a miserable business, and all ama¬ 
teurs should have done with it; it is far too 
late to plant spring flowers when the bedding 
plants are taken up, with the exception of 
Tulips, Hyacinths, and, in favourable seasons, 
Pansies. Moving of spring perennials and 
annuals should begin the first week in Septem¬ 
ber and be finished by the end of that month. 
Large clumps of summer-flowering plants can 
be moved almost at any time daring mild, 
open weather, but small plants and newly struck 
cuttings should be in their places before the 
autumn frosts and rains set in, so as to become 
established before winter. It is only by this prac¬ 
tice that the beauty of hardy spring and early 
summer flowers can be seen in our gardens, and 
all the beds and borders be at their brightest 
and gayest when the bedding plants are mak¬ 
ing their growth or only being planted out. 

Planting in small beds will do very 
well as a temporary measure. Amateurs must 
first become acquainted with the plants them¬ 
selves, the space of ground they require, their 
period of blooming, and whether that is certain 
or uncertain, as well as their decorative capa¬ 
bilities. These things depend so much on soil 
and climate that they can only be learned by 
experience in one’s own garden, and until they 
are learned all planting must be more or less 
experimental and subject to change if required. 
_ J. D. 

Lilies in pots.— In Gardening, Sep¬ 
tember 2, appeared a short article on Lilies 
in pots, which begins thus: “ I am afraid that 
amateur gardeners who have the convenience of 
a small greenhouse do not grow Lilies, Ac.” The 
object of my note is to assure amateurs that no 
greenhouse is required to grow any of the kinds 
named; in fact, they are far better entirely in 
the open. I have grown them more or less for 
the last twenty years, and never under glass. I 
treat them as follows: Pot in one part loam and 
two parts peat, and incumber according to size 
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of bulb; do not repot for three or four years; 
plunge the pots in the garden, having the rims 
from 2 in. to 4 in. below the surface, cover all over, 
and let them so remain until towards the end of 
February, or such time as I think the hard frosts 
are gone, and the bulbs will be growing; then 
scrape off the soil to 1 in. or so below the rim of 
the pot, but do not raise the pot. No further 
attention is requisite except tying the shoots to 
sticks as they grow, and giving plenty of water, 
if with liquid manure now and then all the 
better. As they come into bloom move them 
where they will be seen to the best advantage. 
I have one bulb of L. auratum in a pot 9 in. out¬ 
side of rim, which has been three years in same. 
In 1881 it bore seventeen or eighteen bloomB,in 
1882 twenty-three blooms; the stem measured 
2£ in. in circumference close to the pot, 
and 6 ft. 6 in. high, was in full bloom in the 
middle of July. As for L. lancifolium alba and 
rubrum, I have several laige 14-in. pots of these 
with three or four old bulbs in each now in full 
bloom, with from ten to fifteen flowers on each, 
and some younger bulbs of L. auratum with 
four to six flowers. As for difficulties, I never 
found any to overcome. If grown under glass 
they are weak, but if grown entirely in the open 
they are strong.— D. O. Wolvaston. 

Scabious as border plants.— These 
old-fashioned plants are again becoming popular, 
and with the increased demand for them there 
is a decided improvement in the quality of the 
seed sent out. In a collection I grew this year 
there was not only a marvellous diversity of 
colour, but the size and beauty of the flowers 
could hardly be recognised as being the des¬ 
cendant of the Scabious of our gardens a few 
years back. If treated as annuals they should 
be sown with Asters, Stocks, and Zinnias in a 
cold frame in March and planted out in May in 
well prepared beds or borders, where they make 
a fine display during summer and autumn. They 
grow into large specimens covered with innu¬ 
merable blooms at a time when many of the 
earlier flowering plants begin to fail, and for 
cutting they are especially well suited, their 
colours being rich and varied. The Scabious is 
of easy culture growing in any kind of soil, and 
even in dry soils where other plants fail it con¬ 
tinues to produce its blossoms for months in 
succession.—J. G. 

Lilium oandidum. —The old white Bor¬ 
der Lily is a universal favourite, and perhaps a 
brief note may remind those wishing to com¬ 
mence its culture that this is the time to re¬ 
move the bulbs, as they are now just starting 
into growth and the green leaves will be ap¬ 
pearing above* ground, for they start early into 
growth and go early to rest, and one of the main 
points of Lily culture is to remove them when 
at rest, and the sooner after the leaves die down 
the better. Plant three or four bulbs in a group. 
They make fine back ground plants for mixed 
borders.—J. G. 

8131.— Last year bulbs.— The best use to 
which you can put your old bulbs of Tulips, 
Crocuses, and Hyacinths, iB to dibble them in 
amongst the new bulbs you must purchase if 
you wish to have anything like a good display 
of spring flowers next year. A huge portion of 
the bulbs being small and not properly matured 
will only produce leaves. Some of the largest 
may carry flowers, but it is evident that the 
blooms must be relatively small. Crocuses are, 
as a rule, best left in the soil always; but Hya¬ 
cinths and Tulips of the early section are rarely 
half as good the second year as in the first sea¬ 
son.— A. D. 

8104.—Lobelia for edging.— One of the 
best Lobelias we know of as a rich coloured 
yet very compact kind is Heckfield Favourite, 
another good one is Brighton, another is Blue 
Beauty, and yet another good one is Blue Beard. 
All these are strong, yet very neat, compact 
growers, and most of them will come fairly true 
from seed. Speciosa is good for baskets, but 
the compact kinds are the best bedders.—A. D. 

8094.— Saving Zinnia seed.- You should 
have no difficulty in saving seed from the 
Zinnia blooms provided the weather should be¬ 
come dry. Excess of moisture is very destruc¬ 
tive to all autumn double flowers, and induces 
decay. If you can erect any form of protection 
over the best flowers to shelter them from the 
rain you will do well, but they should have all 
possible air and sunshine,— A. D. 


Orocuaea. —Now and onwards to the end of 
November is a good time to make plantations of 
Crocuses. They should be obtained at once and 
when got they should be spread out in a’dry 
cool place till wanted for planting. Bulbs ob¬ 
tained at the end of November or beginning of 
December frequently fail—they are kept in a 
heated place, and consequently dry up; they 
have to be kept turned over for the purpose of 
picking out any that may have decayed, when 
the shoots and skins are frequently rubbed off, 
and there is this positive advantage about early 
planting that the sooner the bulbs are in the 
ground the sooner will they begin to make root 
and establish themselves. In planting dig out 
a trench 9 in. in depth and 4 in. in width at 
least; break up the soil at the bottom, and then 
put in 3 in. in depth of a mixture of decayed 
cow manure, leaf-mould, loam, and some finely 
sifted mortar rubbish; on this put a single line 
of bulbs, with a little rough white sand about 
them, and then cover it with some good loam. 
Deep planting is absolutely necessary, as the 
young bulbs are formed above the old one, which 
decays, and thus the roots are brought nearer 
the surface every year. Another advantage in 
planting deeply is that the bulbs are safe from 
harm when the surface soil is gently forked over 
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in autumn. When the shoots are coming through 
the soil, if it be stirred and some good manure 
added as a top-dressing, the plants will derive 
much benefit from the application. 

8130.—Passion flowers. —Passifloras, or 
Passion flowers, are somewhat tender but usually 
stand the winter fairly well on the south aspect 
of a house. The plants need a certain amount of 
training and nailing, though not to much of 
either as the growth always has the most pleas¬ 
ing appearance when it hangs drooping grace¬ 
fully downward. Cutting back is desirable, but 
is best done in the spring as the long growth 
somewhat protects the main stems. Ihe cutting 
back must be more or less according to the way 
the growth has withstood the winter. It is usual 
for the blooms to close up early whether cut or 
on the plants.—A. D. 

8157.—Treatment of Violets.— It is now 
time to get Neapolitan and other tender sorts of 
Violets into their winter quarters, but all long, 
straggling runners should be cut off, as they 
only weaken the plant, but any short, plump 
side-shoots may be left on, as they produce 
blooms as freely as the main crowns. Lift the 
plants with good balls of earth and re-plant 
immediately into frames tilted up well at the 
back to catch every ray of sunlight in the dull, 
dark days of winter, water freely to settle the 
soil well about the roots, but do not put the 
glass lights over them for some time to come. 
Good plants should begin to flower in October 
and keep on until April. The Czar and other 
single blue kinds flower freely in mild winters 
without any protection, but it is well to have 
some under glass in case of a repetition of the 
severe frosts and snow of the winters of 1880 
and 1881. All through last winter we gathered 
Violets plentifully from outdoor beds, but the 
double kinds, especially Neapolitan and Marie 
Louise, require the shelter of glass lights even 
Original frcm 
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in the mildest seasons, as their delicately 
coloured blossoms get soiled and splashed by 
heavy rains; but be sure to tilt the lights up 
for free circulation of air on all occasions when 
the thermometer is above 35°, but cover up well 
as soon as it sinks below 32°, the freezing point. 
If “ Eblana" has got good plants now, and 
follows these directions, I feel sure there will be 
no lack of Violets. A covering of Cocoa 
tibre between the plants is useful for keeping 
the surface soil clean, and is always dry for the 
•lelicate blooms to rest on.—J. G., Gosport. 

8198 — Double Nasturtiums.—A stock 
of double Nasturtiums will be best preserved by 
taking off cuttings at once, and striking them 
in a propagating frame or pit, as the old plants 
do not do well when lifted. Take off the grow¬ 
ing points of the shoots, pick off all flower buds, 
prepare in the usual way, and insert in sandy 
soil six or eight cuttings in a 4-in. pot, they 
may as soon as rooted be transferred to an airy 
ihelf in a cool greenhouse, and may be potted 
off singly as soon as they begin to grow freely. 
If allowed to get pot-bound the roots are very 
difficult to separate, and are sure to get broken 
in the operation, therefore, pot off early, put a 
-.ingle stake to each plant, and tie up as growth 
progresses for they are brittle subjects, but they 
will repay next year for any care bestowed on 
hem now.—J. G., Gosport. 

-These may be propagated easily from cut¬ 
tings put in a small hand frame. I have several 
cuttings that were taken about six weeks since 
which are now blooming freely under a frame, 
if put in a greenhouse they should not be kept to 
'oo great a heat as it runs them up and weakens 
them. I am inclined to believe a frame matted 
up during the severe frosts would be preferable 
to a greenhouse.—G. C. Brachkr. 

8170.— Taking up Geraniums.— I have 
found the following plan as good as any I have 
vet tried, viz.: If the plants have been cut hard for 
propagating purposes they will soon develop 
several sturdy shoots at the base, each furnished 
with several leaves, and by the end of this 
month, or early in October, will be in the best 
condition for lifting. Take a steel fork and 
thrust into the soil its full depth so that it is 
well under the plant, then left it up bodily, and 
ncirly all the roots will come up attached to the 
plant, this is of more consequence than getting 
■a ball of earth with each plant, as in light soils 
that is impossible. Have pots of various sizes 
ready with a layer of potsherds at the bottom, 
and a little Moss or rough material over it to 
keep the drainage from getting choked, put the 
plant into the smallest pot it will go in, so that 
it only needs a little fine soil to work in amongst 
the roots, or several plants, if small, may be put 
into one pot, loam and manure is not necessary 
in winter, but any light, sandy, rather poor soil 
will do best ; keep the loam and manure for 
spring potting. Do not cut the plants late in 
the season as fresh cuts do not heal over, but 
are liable to rot; pick off a few of the largest 
lower leaves, but leave all those at the points of 
the shoots ; give a good soaking of water to 
settle the soil about the roots, after which keep 
rather dry. If to be kept in cold frames, or 
unheated structures, it is essential to take the 
plants up sooner in the season than when they 
are to be put in heated structures, as with a little 
hre-heat they may be potted at any time before 
they get frost bitten and rooted with the greatest 
certainty. I find variegated kinds of slow 
growth kept for several years are decidedly 
better than one-year-old cuttings. — James 
Groom, Gosport. 

8192.— Hardy edging plante.— There is 
a great variety of plants suitable for edging, 
which are as hardy as the well known Box, and 

Student ” will have no difficulty in forming 
neat edgings of foliage by means of plants that 
look well all the year round, and in addition will 
l>e covered with pretty flowers for some weeks. 
There are several kinds of Thrift which are really 
very pretty and make an even soft cushion-like 
edging. Then there are Saxifrages in any quantity, 
the most popular being the well-known London 
Bride; and as agrey-leaved plant there is,perhaps, 
nothing makes so pretty an edging as the common 
old white Pinks, or in fact any of the Pinks, as 
when the flowers are removed the foliage is equal 
to that of many plants grown solely for the 
beauty of their leaves. I may also mention 
Hedums in great variety, v£Qr neat and pretty, 
the hardy S^rnjpervivums, (j^HoT^e^ks ^e 


lovely blue Gentian makes a capital edging plant 
—the harder the soil the better it grows. A good 
edging of this plant in bloom is a fine sight.— 
J. G., Hants. 

Carnation swindle.— Chas. Smith com¬ 
plains of being taken in with his Carnations; my 
advice to him is, firstly, to purchase his plants 
from some respectable tradesman; secondly, I 
may inform him and others that it requires the 
smallest amount of judgment to discover a seed¬ 
ling from a plant obtained from a layer or pip¬ 
ing. The seedling throws up a number of bloom 
buds, which unfortunately takes the attention 
of an inexperienced person. Such plants cannot 
be obtained from a named variety.—W. T. Dix. 
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PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS. 
The remark has frequently been made in Gar¬ 
dening that fine old-fashioned flowers, like the 
Clove Carnation, are not grown in anything like 
the quantities they deserve to be, which is quite 
true ; for taking gardens collectively as they 
exist throughout the country, it is a question if 
in one-half of them so much as a single plant 
of these flagrant flowers is to be met with. If 
this is correct as regards the outdoor cultivation 
of Carnations, it is even more so in the case of 
perpetual-flowering kinds cultivated in pots. 
Though there is no novelty about them, or any 
difficulty in their management, still it is only 
comparatively few people who have attempted 
their growth. Why it would be difficult to say, 
for they are easily propagated, and what is a 
matter of the greatest importance in these times, 
when an uninterrupted supply of sweet-smelling 
flowers that will last well when cut have to be 
provided, they are easily grown. This is not all, 
moreover, that can be said in.their favour; un¬ 
like many plants that are forced to come in 
flower during the winter and early spring 
months, they rarely, if ever, come in faster than 
they are wanted, for the individual flowers on 
each spike which a plant produces come in gra¬ 
dually in succession, which, combined with the 
time they keep in good condition, enables the 
grower to use, if required, every bloom that is 
produced. In addition to this these perpetual - 
flowering Carnations are amongst the most 
manageable of plants in their time of blooming, 
as they can be either hastened on by a little 
additional warmth or kept back by cooler treat¬ 
ment. With a sufficient stock and the means 
of giving the plants the comparatively little 
artificial heat they require to force them into 
bloom in winter and early spring, they can be 
had in flower all but continuously; but to do 
this with certainty it is well to have always in 
hand both old and young plants, i.e., to keep 
through the second winter the plants which were 
propagated the spring but one previous, and in 
addition to have young stock struck later in the 
season than that struck early in spring. The 
little room they occupy compared with many 
plants that give a glut of flowers for a time and 
then cease to bloom, is a point in their favour, 
and so far as endurance is concerned the ad¬ 
vantages are all on the side of the Carnations. 
The robust, free - growing, and equally free- 
flowering habit of some of the newer varieties 
and the brilliancy of the higher coloured kinds 
place them much in advance of the older sorts. 

T. B. 


8175.— Cobaaa scandens not flower¬ 
ing. —I have never seen one of these doing well 
under glass. The growth is so rank that there 
is no choice between letting the thing grow all 
over the place and never produce a flower, or 
more than half-starving it, which is perhaps 
worse. The place for this plant is a sunny 
south wall, with a border of warm, dry, and 
rather poor soil. The variegated form of Cobtea 
is alone worth a place in a greenhouse.—B. C. R. 

8135.—Potting India-rubber plant.— 

It will not be advisable to repot the plant at 
present, unless there is a warm greenhouse in 
which to place it afterwards; in any case, in¬ 
deed, it would be advisable to let it remain until 
spring. Surely you can tell from their appear¬ 
ance whether the growths at the base are roots 
or shoots; in either case it would be advisable 
not to remove them. If roots, they should be 
supplied with something to lay hold of before 
they perish, and unless there is room in the pot 


for more soil perhaps a little heap of Moss, 
which should be kept moist, would keep them 
going till the plant can be potted, when they 
should be covered with soil. If they are shoots, 
however, leave them on till about 3 in. long, 
when if taken off they will strike readily; or 
if the plant could be allowed te grow large and 
branching, the top might be cut down next 
March, when the young shoots would form the 
foundation of a fine busby specimen.—B. C. R. 

Double Cinerarias.— There are now some 
very good strains of double Cinerarias in exis¬ 
tence, and the flowers are excellent for cutting 
during the winter and spring months. Single- 
flowered Cinerarias will not last so long in a cut 
state as the double forms do, and they do not 
travel so well. Then, again, the habit of the 
double varieties is so dense and bushy, that one 
may cut and come again for weeks and weeks. 
They are also very easy to manage and propa¬ 
gate. Place the pots on a cool bottom in a pit 
or house from which frost is just kept out. Do 
not let them become pot-bound till they are re¬ 
quired to flower. Grow them in good rich soil 
—say, turfy loam and old manure, about two- 
thirds of the former to one-third of the latter, 
and never permit them to suffer from want of 
water. Where there simple wants are attended 
to they grow steadily on, making such robust 
leathery leaves, that green fly — that pest to 
Cinerarias generally—avoids them. When pro¬ 
ducing their flowers, weak manure water three 



Cineraria hybrida plena. 


times a week, if the pots are as full of roots as 
they ought to be, will be of great importance to 
them. When the flowering is past, cut down 
the old 6tems, and place the pots in a cold pit, 
in a shady position, or, if the nights are not 
frosty, set them in a shady position in the open 
air. Offsets will then break away strongly, and, 
when large enough, should be removed with a 
bit of root attached to them. They should then 
be singly potted and placed in a cold frame, and 
the same routine work as to potting, &c., must 
be gone through again for another season‘s dis¬ 
play. In order to get a stock, in the first place 
buy a packet of seed from some good seedsman 
and sow it, and then when they flower select the 
best kinds for propagating. 

8200.— Propagating Abutilons.— It is 
now too late to strike cuttings of these plants 
with any certainty of success, but if a warm 
house or pit, with bottom heat, is available, it 
would be worth trying even now. Take off 
strong tops or side-shoots 3 in. to 4 in. long, anti 
put them in round the sides of a 4-in. pot, four 
cuttings in each, the pots to be half filled with 
drainage, and the soil two parts sharp sand and 
one part each of good peat and loam. Put them 
in firmly, water well, and plunge in geDtle bot¬ 
tom heat of 70° to 75°, and top heat of 5° less, 
covering with bell or hand glasses during the 
day. In this way a fair proportion might with 
care be induced to strike.—B. C. R. 

- In reply to “ J. K. R.,” the tops of 

white Abutilons may be struck in any warm 
frame; take themjoff about *6 in* long, rut 
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just below a joint, and remove the lower leaves, 
then insert in 2*-in. pots filled with light soil, 
covered with sharp sand ; if done at once and 
shifted into 3-in. pots as soon as rooted they will 
make nice flowering plants by Christmas.—J. G. 

8204.— Coleuses In winter.— These are 
about the most difficult plants to keep in winter 
that I know r of, unless a well-heated structure is 
available. I would, therefore, advise “ J. W. W.” 
not to attempt it, for if he does he will surely 
have to get a fresh stock in spring. But they 
are so easily grown wffien the requisite heat is 
at hand that they are sold in quantity at a very 
low rate for decorative purposes, and even cut¬ 
tings in spring are preferable to old plants kept 
through the winter.—J. G., Hants. 

8173.—Picking: buds off Geraniums. 
—If you remove the buds while the plants are 
small you throw a good deal of strength, 
that would otherwise have been spent in the 
bloom, into the growth of the plant. Not that 
this is of very great consequence, for a well- 
grown Geranium will go on growing and flower¬ 
ing for a great length of time; still, picking oft 
the buds has a decided effect upon the plants.— 
B. C. R. 

8188.—Cutting: back Pelargoniums — 

It is not well to trust to the old wood, two or 
three joints of this season’s growth should be 
left on each shoot, to ensure a good break. If the 
plants are too lanky and cannot be allowed to 
grow large, you might try cutting right down, 
but expect to lose most of them. To give them the 
best chance, harden well before pruning, and 
place in a close, warm, house or frame after¬ 
wards, giving very little water at the roots.— 
B. C. R. 


8197.— Myrtle not flowering.— These re¬ 
quire growing rather strong to flower with any¬ 
thing like certainty. The severe pruning has 
doubtless been the cause of their non-flowering. 
Next March, when commencing to grow, shift 
into a pot 3 in. or 4 in. larger, using good, rich 
loam; water liberally, and if it has plenty of air 
and sun, the plant will probably bloom next 
season.—B. C. R. 

8189. — Wintering? Geraniums.— Geraniums will 
be almost sure to getkilled, tf there is anything like an 
average winter, in a cool frame. Far better take them 
Indoors in October, and keep them in the window of a 
kitchen, or other warm room.—B. C. R. 


8204.— Coleus in winter.— These plants cannot be 
preserved through the winter unless the temperature 
can be maintained steadily at from 66° to 60°. In fact, 
they need more heat than the majority of stove plants.— 
B. C. R. 


8182.-Coleuses from seed,— Sow in a good heat 
(70“ to 80°) in March, using sandy peat. They germinate 
very soon, and will shortly need potting. A mixture of 
equal parts loam, leaf-mould, peat, and coarse sand, 
suits these plants admirably.—B. C. R. 


Seedling Fuchsias.-Mr. George Fry, Further Green* 
L?wisham, has submitted to us blooms of seedling Fuchsias 
all of which are worth growing. Ethel Fry Is a good 
double white, and Cetewayo a good double dark. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary — Sept. 25 to 30. 

Potting Double White Feverfew from borders ; also a 
quantity of Selaglnella in 3-in pots for room decoration ; 
putting first batch dt Roman Hyacinths and Roman Nar¬ 
cissus to force in very slight heat; putting Myrtles and 
Orange trees into conservatory ; also Heliotropes In pits 
for winter flowering; taking up and potting choice Holly¬ 
hocks, and placing them in a cold pit; pricking out 
Cauliflowers, also Red and Green Cabbage, and more 
Lettuce ; nailing in Peach trees a little; syringing Peach 
trees with soap-suds and Tobacco water or green-fly ; 
also Azaleas for thrips, using 4 oz. of soft soap to a can 
of water ; cutting Marjoram, tying it in bundles and 
putting them in a vinery to dry ; roping some Onions to 
put in loft for keeping; getting up Carrots and Beetroot; 
potting Japan Lilies ; also Solomon’s Seal for forcing; 
getting scented leaved Pelargoniums into pits ; putting 
in cuttings of Viola comuta in cold frame ; pricking out 
Cauliflowers under the protection of a south wall; 
putting cases over French Feans in the open border ; 
gathering Winter N61is. Winter Bon Chretien, Ganscl’s 
Bergamot, Brown Beurrt, and Thompson’s Pears. 

Totting Pelargoniums, consisting of old plants of Mrs. 
Pollock, Goldfinch, Cloth of Gold, and Golden Chain, 
from flower beds; putting Primulas into lean to pits, 
keeping diem at from 55° to 00° at night; putting 
Eucharis into Cucumber pit for winter flowers ; gather¬ 
ing Marie Louise, Napoleon, Beurrd Superflu, Jersey 
•ratioll, Zephirin Grdgoire, Beurrd Diel, Crnssane, Col¬ 
mar, Beurrd d’Aremberg and I/ouiso Bonne of Jersey 
Tears ; also Golden Pippin and Broadling Apples; get¬ 
ting up all root crops ; getting Onions under cover; 
making a frame ready for Calceolaria cuttings ; spread¬ 
ing manure on land for spring Cabbages ; earthing up 
whiter Cucumber plants. Sowing Cucumbers for plant¬ 
ing in January ; taking up some seedling Lobelias and 
putting them in well-drained boxes ; getting all Migno¬ 
nette, Salvias, and Pelargoniums under cover ; taking up 
Cauliflowers and putUng^hem into a coed place to keep; 
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planting Marshal Nlel Roses in greenhouse, also a large 
quarter of Cabbage out-of-doors lor spring use ; gathered 
all fruit except Easter Beurr£ Pears and Nonpariel 
A iipies ; putting some fresh soil to Peach trees ; putting 
lights on Peach house and vinery, not shutting them up, 
however, except in bad weather; keeping Cucumbers at 
night about 70?, and Mushroom died about 65 q ; potting 
Magnolias, also late Tulips and Anemones, and plunging 
them ; getting Callas under cover, also Carnations Into 
pits for winter flowering ; housing all greenhouse plants 
which had been placed out of doors for a time ; putting 
Achimencs beside pipes In stove ; re-arranging Orchid 
houses ; planting last year's forced bnlbs to bloom In 
Bpring ; pricking off young Cauliflower plants in frames; 
gathering Peas sown July 10; cleaning and laying 
in a quantity of Cerastium ; clearing scale off Peach 
trees; putting rough frame together for the protection of 
half-hardy plants ; beginning to make turf pit; cleaning 
autumn-sown Onions ; pulling up and burning all vege¬ 
tables in garden as they get useless. 

Glasshouses. 

Stove plants.— Plants completing their 
growth should be encouraged to ripen their wood, 
a matter of the greatest importance as regards 
their blooming well next year. Under the head 
of deciduous flowering plants may be included 
Allamandas, the twining Clerodendrons, Vincas, 
Aristolochias, Bougainvilleas, Hcxacentris, and 
Thunbergias, for though many of these are not, 
strictly speaking, deciduous in their habit, still 
the most approved way of managing them is to 
so far check shoot extension in autumn as to 
cause them to shed most of their leaves. All such 
plants as the above should now, as far as pos¬ 
sible, be moved to the coolest end of the 
house, giving all the air that it is needful to admit 
at the end in which they are placed, and apply¬ 
ing no more water than is requisite to prevent 
the leaves from shrivelling up, allowing them to 
flag freely each time before water is given. Achi- 
menes. Gloxinias, Tydreas, Curcumas, Gloriosas, 
the summer-flowering bulbous-rooted Gesneras, 
and Caladiums should also, where their tops are 
yet fresh, be kept dry enough to cause the 
foliage to die down gradually. Stephanotis that 
flowered early, and which have since made suf¬ 
ficient grow th, should now be kept as dry as they 
will bear without injury to the foliage, but it is 
not well to expose the plants to too low a tem¬ 
perature, or the roots are liable to suffer and 
deficient bloom to be the result. Gardenias and 
Ixoras that have been up to this time accommo¬ 
dated w T ith enough heat to keep up the forma¬ 
tion of enough growth and flower-buds should 
not be allowed to get much below 70° at night. 
Under this treatment, with a proportionate in¬ 
crease of heat in the daytime, they will keep on 
flowering freely for the next two months. Vin¬ 
ter blooming plants annually grown from cut¬ 
tings, such as Poinsettias, Euphorbia jacquiniic- 
flora, Eranthemum pulchellum, Plumbago rosea, 
Thyrsacanthus rutilans, Sericographis Ghies- 
breghti, and Begonias, should, if not already 
done, be put where they can receive sufficient 
heat to keep them from receiving a check on cold 
nights, or they will move slowly when an at- 
attempt is made to push them on into flower. 

Greenhouse plants. — The greenhouse 
should be made ready for the reception of all 
such plants as have been out-of-doors during 
summer. Camellias out-of-doors should at once 
have room prepared for them, or provision made 
to protect them, for although hardier than the 
common Laurel, yet when their flower-buds are 
prominent, such as will be the case where they 
are expected to bloom early, they will not bear 
either frosty nights or saturation at the roots. 
Whatever tying Azaleas require should be com¬ 
pleted at once, but if only wanted for home 
decoration very little support in this w f ay is 
needed. Chrysanthemums should now be liberally 
supplied with manure water, or else have a 
stimulant such as soot or some of the artificial 
manures applied to the surface of the soil so 
that it may be washed down to the roots. Pelar¬ 
goniums, if out-of-doors, should be at once got 
into houses or pits, placing them close to the 
glass and giving them plenty of room. Zonal 
varieties, both single and double, required for 
flowering tlirough the winter should be got in. 
If their blooms are wanted early they ought to 
' have a little more warmth than that of an ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse. Seedlings of herbaceous Cal¬ 
ceolarias, if not potted off, should immediately 
be attended to; they like a little leaf-mould in 
the soil, and also rotten manure. 

Flower Garden. 

Propagating cuttings of all ordinary bedding 
plants put in a month ago will now be fairly 
established in the pots or boxes in which they 


are to pass the winter; all now required to be 
done, therefore, is to keep them clear of decay, 
ing leaves and as dry as possible consistent with 
health. If, however, it be desired to increase 
any particular kind to the fullest extent, pro¬ 
bably another batch of cuttings may be obtained 
by this time; these may be taken off and in¬ 
serted, and in the case of Pelargoniums, put on 
a shelf near the glass. At the same time it is 
well to bear in mind that many soft-woc<ied 
plants are so easily of increase in spring that 
large numbers may be had from a few store pots 
by bedding out time, a consideration where 
room is limited. Such plants as Fuchsia, 
Heliotropes, Ac., that are desired in flower eailv 
in spring should now be established in small 
pots, but if the insertion of the cuttings lias been 
delayed, no time should now be lost in putting 
them in, and it should be noted that as a rule a 
young cutting not only strikes readier, but is less 
liable to go off than one of older growth. 

Lilies. —As these die down whatever potting 
or renewal of the surface soil is required wifi 
be much better carried out now than later on, 
as when they are put in out-of-the-way places 
where many are compelled to accommodate 
them, the repotting and consequent disturbance 
of the roots get deferred until fibres are being 
made, when much injury is done. All the kinds 
that form youDg bulbs on the lower part of the 
flower-stem that is under the soil, but above the 
principal bulbs, should be gone over now with a 
view to remove these, whether the main roots 
require potting or not, as if the young bulbs are 
allowed to remain, the pots in a single season 
get so crowded that the soil is not capable of 
sustaining the flowering bulbs in the way they 
require. Strong loam with a little admixture 
of leaf-mould, rotten manure, and sand will 
grow all the strong-growing kinds stouter, and 
so enable them to produce a greater number 
of flowers than peat, and also induce them 
to increase faster. The weaker-rooting, less 
free-growing kinds peat seems to suit best. 
Attention as to repotting soon after the tops 
have decayed is particularly advisable in the 
case of bulbs that have only this summer made 
their first growth after being imported. These, 
especially L. auratum, frequently make growth 
and sometimes even produce a flower or two, at 
the same time forming: little or no roots. Bulbs 
of this description very seldom live beyond the 
first season, and they are usually such as have 
begun to push roots after arriving in this 
country previous to being potted, and the young 
tender fibres being injured before or at the time 
of potting died right back, when through in¬ 
ability in the bulbs to push more roots there was 
nothing to support them, the shoot growth they 
made generally being the exhaustive and last 
efforts the plants were able to make. All who 
purchase imported Lilies, and this species in per- 
ticular, should get some, and as soon as the first 
importations arrive pot them at once, as these 
generally give the most satisfactory results. 
Another matter we would impress upon young 
cultivators is the absolute necessity for using 
small pots; even in the case of established 
plants, that is, those which have been grown 
in the country some time, it frequently happens 
that they are over-potted. 

Carnations and Piooteea.— Arrange 

znents must now be made to remove all layers 
and pot them either singly in 3-in. pots or a 
pair of plants in pots of a larger size. The 
compost that seems to answer best is four part* 
good loam, one part leaf-mould, and one part 
sharp sand. When the plants are potted place 
them at once in a cold frame, water with a fine- 
rosed watering-pot, and then place the lights 
over them, keeping them rather close and 
shaded for a week until they have formed fresh 
roots. 

Dahlias.—The blooms should still be thinned 
out, and the stems should be tied to the stick? 
as they advance in growth, as the plants are 
very heavy and easily injured by winds. Shade 
the flowers, especially the light-coloured and 
pink ones, and see that the gronnd is kept 
stirred with the hoe. 

Gladioli. —The ground between the row? 
should be well stirred with a hoe, or, if it h 
wet, the surface may be lightly forked oyer, in 
order that there may be a good opportunity for 
the bulbs to ripen. It is not likely that they 
can ripen well when the soil is trodden hard 
between the rows, the surface quite wet, m 
Original from 
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in places covered with a growth of green Con¬ 
form 

Pinks.—If pipings of these have done well, 
now is the right time to prepare a bed in which 
to plant them. When a Pink is lifted ont of 
the ground it does not seem as if the roots run 
far from the main stem, but they do. They run 
well into the ground, and it is best to trench 
the beds 2 ft. deep, working into them some 
good rotted stable manure, some of it at the 
bottom of the trench, and some of it 6 in. under 
the surface. 

Tulips. —If the ground intended for these 
has been cleared from other plants the beds 
may be prepared at once. Growers who make 
a speciality of them take infinite pains to pre¬ 
pare the beds well, excavating the soil to a con¬ 
siderable depth, and then filling the space with 
good loam mixed with rotten manure. Those 
who cannot afford this would do well to trench 
the ground to a considerable depth and manure 
it well. ^ 

Boses forced last winter or spring, and 
which have been stood out-of-doors during sum¬ 
mer, should be got under cover before long, 
especially those intended to be forced early; for 
if allowed to remain until the roots, which now 
should be growing fast, get chilled by the cold, 
they wall neither bloom so well nor so early. 
This refers principally to the Tea varieties, 
which will bear much more fire-heat than those 
who have not had much experience in forcing 
them for winter blooming suppose. If flowers 
of these are wanted in November the plants 
should at once be put where they will get a little 
warmth at night, with top air but no side 
draughts, or mildew is sure to make its appear¬ 
ance. Before housing these pot Roses it is a 
good plan to dip them in or syringe them with 
Tobacco water in which a little Gishurst Com¬ 
pound has been dissolved. This will kill any 
insects and mildew that may happen to be pre¬ 
sent. The Tea varieties should not be pruned 
at this season. If Roman Hyacinths are wanted 
to flower early they should have been potted 
soon enough to enable them to be now making 
roots. More ought to be now put in to follow 7 
the earliest, and if some of the large blooming 
kinds are potted at the same time they will be 
in right condition to succeed the Homan variety. 

Fruit. 

Vines.—The late crop of Muscats will now 
I >c getting ripe and capable of bearing all the 
light that can be given to them. Where a large 
portion of the roots are in external borders the 
rains have started an abundance of fresh laterals, 
and as these are now doing no good to the 
Vines or the Grapes, keep them closely stopped 
lack to the main foliage, and at the same time 
remove all laterals down to the main bud from 
young canes and leaders intended for next year’s 
fruiting. As the berries become nicely coloured, 
and the foliage shows signs of ripening, gradu¬ 
ally reduce the temperature by ventilating more 
freely and keeping up a steady w'armth in the 
pipes in preference to keeping the ventilation 
closed and trying to dispense with fire-heat. 
Lady Downes, Alicantes, and the usual run of 
late Grapes, including Alnwick Seedling, w r ill 
require a constant circulation of warm air with 
liberal ventilation to keep forward the ripening 
of the fruit and wood before the long cold 
nights check the flow of sap. If the internal 
borders in wdiich the surface roots are getting 
very airy, require more water, and the berries 
■ v how an indisposition to colour up to the foot¬ 
stalks, choose a fine morning for the operation, 
and give them one or two light waterings with 
generously diluted liquid at a temperature of 
90°. The laterals in this house may be kept 
well stopped back, but not so close as the 
Muscats, as black Grapes always colour best 
under a good canopy of foliage. Hamburghs 
and other thin skinned kinds intended for 
autumn use will require careful management, 
as too much fire-heat will cause them to shrivel 
and the want of it will let in damp, and mould 
will soon destroy the bunches. Early Vines 
intended for forcing in November will be suffi¬ 
ciently matured to admit of pruning without 
delay. Vigorous young Vines that have been 
well ripened may be pruned in close, but old 
ones whose satisfactory crops compensate for 
appearance should be pruned to a plump bud. 
After pruning remove loose bark with the hand, 
but avoid the barbarous n?acfice of scramng; 
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wash well with strong soap water, and if insects 
have been troublesome dress with the following 
composition : One pound soft soap, and the same 
quantity of sulphur boiled together for ten 
minutes in one gallon of water ; while hot, add 
one pint of strong Tobacco water, an eggcupful 
of turpentine and as much fine loam as will give 
the consistency of paint. Thoroughly cleanse 
the house, clear away and burn all loose sur¬ 
facing, and surface the borders with rich top- 
dressings consisting of turf, bones, and rotten 
manure. 

Melons. —The season for frame Melons is 
now all but over. In pits, however, the plants 
for late fruiting should be vigorous, and if they 
have been prevented from setting their fruits 
till now, with great care, a night temperature of 
70°, tepid water, and slight syringings on fine 
days only’, they will ripen a good late crop. 
Mulch the beds with leaf-mould or rotten 
manure to prevent them from drying too quickly. 
Do not give muchw’ater to fruits that are fully 
swollen, or that are ripening, as such would be 
apt to cause the fruit to crack. 

Apples and Pears. —Most kinds of these 
will soon be ready to gather, and the moment 
they seem ripe enough let it be done, as we may 
soon expect high winds, and ungathcred ripe 
fruit will be cither destroyed or fit for use only 
as windfalls. Pears, especially late kinds, if 
gathered too soon are rendered worthless, as 
they never ripen either to be fit for cooking or 
dessert, but shrivel and become hard and dry. 
A good criterion by which to decide whether a 
Tear is fit to gather or not is to gently raise the 
fruit, and if it parts readily from the tree, it is 
fit to gather. Another plan is to cut open a 
fruit, and if the pips be brown, the crop may 
be gathered. The same rule applies to Apples, 
though none but the very late kinds suffer from 
early gathering to the same extent as Pears. 
After housing the fruit the room will require to 
be freely ventilated for a week or two until the 
fruit is dry and inured to the temperature of 
the house; sudden fluctuations more than any¬ 
thing else induce damp and decay. Fruit show¬ 
ing the slightest signs of decay should be 
instantly removed, for if left an atmosphere is 
thereby engendered inimical to the good keep¬ 
ing of the remainder. If space permit let the 
fruit be placed on the shelves in single layers; 
any extra labour involved in so placing it will 
be more than repaid by the despatch. with 
which it can be examined in order to detect bad 
fruit. 

Peaohes and Nectarines, and also late 
Plums, should be gathered a day or two before 
they arc fully ripe, and placed in the fruit-room. 
Fruit so gathered is much more highly flavoured 
than when used direct from the trees. As soon 
as the latter are cleared of fruit wash well any 
that are affected with red spider or mildew. 
Plenty of clear water applied with force for the 
former, and soap-suds for the latter, are two 
simple and effectual remedies. 

H&Bpberries may now have all their old 
fruiting canes removed and the new ones finally 
thinned out in order that those for next season’s 
fruiting may derive the fullest benefit from 
wliat sunshine we may yet be favoured w’itli. 
After thinning let the ground about them be 
“ pointed " (not dug deeply), then mulch thickly 
with well-decayed stable manure. 

Vegetables. 

Of all months September is the best for mak¬ 
ing outside Mushroom beds or ridges. They 
come into bearing at Christmas, ana last until 
April. We are now busily employed lifting 
Carrots. When a second growth takes place 
lift at once ; many stack them in sand, but the 
best w r ay is to stack them by themselves in small 
heaps outside, protecting them with straw 7 and 
earth. Continue on all favourable occasions to 
lift Potatoes; dry them thoroughly before finally 
storing them, and pit them in ridges outside. 
Cover them with straw, and then earth them up 
1) in. deep at base. Sow at once French Beans 
in 3-in. pots. Osborn’s forcing Bean is among 
the best. Old Mushroom manure being liglit 
and not over rich, makes a good root-run for 
them. Potatoes should be put into slight heat 
to sprout. Myatt’s is the best for pots or boxes. 
Get Cabbage and winter Lettuce at once into 
tlieir winter quarters. The general crop of 
Celery for winter use should now be examined ; 
all suckers should be removed, as well as a few 


of the smallest outside leaves, and then the foli- 
I age should be tied together loosely; after that a 
thorough soaking with manure water should be 
given, and then about 6 in. of soil from the 
ridges should be draw r n to the plants, an opera¬ 
tion which not only keeps the leaves from being 
broken down by wind, but tends to promote 
growth, and where too much soil is not applied, 
it has no bad effects in preventing rain from 
reaching the roots. 

Cucumbers in full bearing will now 7 re¬ 
quire to have more artificial heat to keep them 
going until those sown in August come into 
bearing. If they show a tendency to produce 
thickened fruit, remove them at once, unless 
they are wanted for seed, and top-dress with 
rich light loam, leaf-mould, or manure. Water 
well with warm diluted liquid and crop lightly. 
For autumn and winter work the pot system has 
many advantages, not the least being'the faci¬ 
lity with which fresh fermenting tan or Oak 
leaves may be placed in immediate contact with 
the pots. Of the tw 7 o I give preference to sound 
leaves, as plants of all kinds seem to luxuriate 
in the moisture which arises from them; but 
some little care is needed in turning and expos¬ 
ing them to the atmosphere for a few hours 
after they are dislodged from the stove. Where 
young plants have filled two-thirds of the trellis, 
they may be stopped to induce a good break of 
laterals from the base, and as these will produce 
finer fruit with more certainty and less trouble 
than old plants in pits and frames, a few of them 
may be allowed to commence bearing at once. 
If brought on from the seed-pot in the genial 
heat produced by fermenting material, they are 
sure to be clean and vigorous, and capable of 
bearing a few fruit without being fed with strong 
stimulants. Where Cucumbers succeed Melons, 
see that a few 7 good plants are always ready for 
filling up the different sections as they become 
vacant. Sow 7 seeds at short intervals, and throw 
plants away in preference to planting them out 
after they become pot-bound. 


Heating 1 greenhouses.— As the season is 
drawing on I should like to call attention to 
a small heating apparatus—the Radiating Heat 
Generator, which I have found of the greatest 
service. For many years past I have been trying 
to make the most of a small unheated conserva¬ 
tory, and have succeeded in keeping it bright 
and gay at all seasons of the year by a judicious 
choice of plants. But in very severe winters, 
such as (until last winter) we have had of late, 
there conies a time when to preserve even hardy 
plants in beauty of flower and foliage the tem¬ 
perature of a greenhouse should be raised. The 
Heat Generator has solved a difficulty foi me, 
and therefore I am glad to recommend a trial 
of it to others. Without trouble or fnss of any 
kind the little machine is brought from its 
standing place in the hall, the lamp ia lighted, 
and in a very short time the temperature is all 
that is needed for the well-being of the plants. 
A contrivance so handy and so easily manatrrd 
that any lady can make use of it without diffi¬ 
culty must be a great boon to amateur gardeners. 
I only use it myself in very severe weather, 
because I prefer to grow 7 plants which require to 
be kept from ’actual frost only, but I have no 
doubt it would be equally useful to those who 
have plants of a more tender character, as the 
use of the Heat Generator will maintain an 
equable temperature of from 00°, accord¬ 

ing to the size of the apparatus and of the 
structure to be warmed. During the past 
week of wet weather the Heat Generator 
lias been used (at night only) in a cold 
vinery here w 7 itli marked good effect in hasten¬ 
ing the ripening of some very fine bunches 
of Black Hamburgh Grapes, which in size of 
berry and colour might fairly compete with some 
of hot house growth. The Radiating Heat 
Generator is so simple and inexpensive, so 
portable and easily managed, that in the in¬ 
terest of amateur gardeners like myself, I think 
it is only right to help to make so valuable a 
contrivance more widely known. I venture to 
think that the management of heated green¬ 
houses, w’ithout a regular staff of gardeners, is 
so difficult that very few amateurs, in an or¬ 
dinary way, attain to success. As a rule, sonic 
and other insect pests flourish much better than 
the weedy-looking, drawn-up specimens of 
plants, which are too frequent inhabitants of 
the would-be amateur greenhouse. I hope w e 
= S’ ■ ■’ 
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may see the day when an elaborate heating ap¬ 
paratus will not be considered a sine qua non of 
every glass structure. W'e shall then have a 
greater variety in the plants cultivated, and if 
we caDnot all grow hot house flowers, we may 
be content to see them in the gardens of our 
neighbours who can, while we ourselves may 
enjoy quite as much beauty and fragrance at all 
seasons by making choice of such plants as are 
suited to our circumstances and opportunities.— 
K. L. D. _ 

FRUIT. 

TO MAKE FRUIT TREES PRODUCTIVE. 
Now is the proper time to begin to prepare fruit 
trees to bear well next season. By a proper 
system of treatment it is possible to ensure a 
crop of fruit every year; in a favourable season 
the crop will be a large one, and in a bad season, 
with proper cultivation, there will be some fruit. 
Where it is thought desirable to dig the orchard 
or fruit garden over, with the object of turning 
under Weeds and Grass roots, and to keep the 
garden tidy, it should be done at once, so that 
any roots that are cut or damaged may have 
time to heal up before next fruit bearing time. 
There should be no digging about the roots of 
fruit trees after November, as digging about 
fruit trees in spring and early summer is often 
the cause of unfruitfulness. It has been proved 
over and over again that those orchards are the 
most productive that stand on a rich, deep, light 
loam, with a gravel subsoil, and that are seldom 
turned over with the spade, but that have an 
annual top-dressing of good horse manure in 
October or November. This treatment produces 
a network of fibrous fruiting roots. Clear the 
ground of all rubbish and bury it. Take out 
with a saw all weak branches, and ell super¬ 
fluous branches where the wood is thick from 
Apple, Pear, Plum, Damson, and Cherry trees. 
Take all weak wood with a sharp pruning 
knife from Black Currant, Red Currant, and 
Gooseberry bushes, and also thin out the wood 
where it is too dense to admit of sufficient light 
and air, and give all a good top-dressing of 
horse manure, except Black Currant trees; these 
may be manured with cow manure, and Goose¬ 
berries thrive best by having added a little ash¬ 
pit manure. Where Plum, Pear, or Apple trees 
have stood in one place for several years without 
fruiting, it is well to dig a circle round each 
tree about 2 yards from the trunk, 2 ft. deep, 
and 1 ft. wide, cutting right through any roots 
that may be in the way; then fill the trench 
with Btable manure, and also top-dre6s as far as 
the roots extend. By these means vigorous root 
action is produced by engendering a mass of 
small fibrous roots, which causes the blooms 
to knit immediately they have got through the 
flower. Where the land is subject to being 
flooded or water-logged, means should at once 
be taken to draw off the water, as, except in the 
case of Black Currants (which do best by a dirty 
ditch or brook), the roots of fruit trees must be 
kept dry and warm. In conclusion, I wish to say 
that Raspberries should be treated in much the 
same way as other fruit trees with reference to 
manuring and digging about them, but the young 
canes cannot be taken up till all leaf is gone 
off them; but the earlier they are cleared of 
rubbish and manured after fruiting the better. 

Ecclcs. _ G. C. 

Making: fruit tree borders.— The best 
season for planting of fruit trees will soon come 
round again, and many an amateur will be per¬ 
plexed with the thought of how he is to get the 
icquisite quantity of the orthodox mixture of 
turf cut from old pasture, &c., &c., that one finds 
recommended as regularly as the season comes 
round, but in many cases such mixtures are 
absolutely unprocurable, and I w ould advise any 
one about to plant, to make sure that the soil 
they are about to remove is really unsuitable be¬ 
fore they undertake the labour of removing it, 
as in nine cases out of ten, any good kitchen 
garden soil will grow any kiDd of fruit to per¬ 
fection, if only the trees get intelligent super¬ 
vision after they are planted. I h«*ive seen really 
good crops of Grapes cut from Vines planted in 
the ordinary garden soil, and I have gathered 
splendid crops of Peaches from trees planted in 
soil which had been merely trenched and a little 
manure added. We all know that Peaches grow in 
open nursery quarter^ in any kind of soil, and 1 

Digitized by CjOOSlC 


generally rather too strongly. Give them a glass 
roof or protection of a wall, keep down insects, 
water liberally, and disbud or prune early. Fruit 
trees should never be allowed to get into a thicket 
of growth, and then have it cut away; but adopt 
the old invaluable method of doing what pruning 
is necessary early in the season. There is no 
need for mystery in making fruit tree borders, 
for where a shrub or vegetable will grow, fruit 
trees are sure to flourish, as they are strong vigo¬ 
rous rooted subjects, able to take care of them¬ 
selves.—J. Geoom, Seajicld Nurseries. 

Late Gooseberries and Currants.— 

1 find medium-sized Gooseberries, with a firm 
and rather thick skin, to be the best for hanging 
late, as the large thin-skinned varieties that are 
preferred during the ordinary Gooseberry season 
are 6ure to split during heavy rains; the sweet 
kinds when over-ripe also lose their flavour, and 
are decidedly surpassed by those which, when 
moderately ripe, have a sharp acid flavour. Red 
and White Currants are also both very useful, 
for although, as a rule, the flavour of the white 
kind is preferred, the mixture of the two has a 
pretty effect, the red variety being very bright 
under artificial light. Although they may be 
preserved on ordinary bushes by means of net¬ 
ting, they are best on walls with a north aspect, 
on which few crops are more prolific or certain, 
and in such positions they can be easily pro¬ 
tected from birds. We usually plant them 
about 3 ft. apart, and train up the required 
number of shoots about 6 in. apart, spurring 
them in quite closely in winter. During summer 
the shoots of the Currants are pinched in to 
three or four leaves, for if left at full length the 
foliage at the base of the shoots gets overgrown 
and falls off, w hereby the keeping quality of the 
fruit is injured. When once the trees are fully 
furnished with spurs they only require an 
annual pruning of the simplest kind, and, let 
the season be what it may, I have never known 
those on walls to fail in producing an abundant 
crop. Of Gooseberries we find the Warrington, 
Rumbullion, and Smooth Yellow, and of Cur¬ 
rants the red and white Dutch and Warner’s 
Grape to answer best.—H. 

Standard Gooseberry and Currant 
trees. —It is straDge that nurserymen do not 
offer these for sale ; they are easily formed and 
very ornamental, as well as useful The most con¬ 
venient length of stem is some 18 in. or 2 ft., and 
the heads should be kept in compact and suit¬ 
able form, by judicious summer stoj ping and 
pruning, so that when the fruit is ripe, the heads 
may be readily covered with lace or netting to 
preserve the fruit from the attacks of birds and 
insects; by this means, too, it may be kept until 
late in the season. To still further secure this 
desideratum, as regards Currants at least, a por¬ 
tion of such trees may be kept in pots plunged 
in the open soil, and removed into a cool orcbaid 
house or similar structure, about the beginning 
of October; fruit may there, if desired, be kept 
in good condition until near Christmas. As re¬ 
gards the most suitable sorts for the purpose, 
there are possibly none better than the red and 
white Dutch; but the following varieties are 
larger in bunch and berry if somewhat less sw eet, 
viz.. Champagne, pale red ; Haunton Castle, red ; 
Invincible, red; Knight’s Large Red; Mammoth, 
red ; and Wilmot’s White Grape Currant. With 
regard to Gooseberries, the Red Warrington will 
no doubt prove to be one of the best for the pur¬ 
pose.—P. G. 

8181.—Transplanting Strawberries — 

In reply to a “ Yorkshire Amateur,” I can con¬ 
fidently state that Strawberry plants, even if 
large established clumps, may be safely trans¬ 
planted tills month with every prospect of their 
bearing as good, or even a better crop of fruit 
next season than if they had remained undis¬ 
turbed, for if the soil is well prepared in which 
they are planted they will quickly make fresh 
roots, and will be greatly invigorated. It is not 
usually considered worth the trouble to trans¬ 
plant clumps, from the reason of young runners 
being generally plentiful, and if put out early 
they bear a fair crop the next year, but certainly 
not such an abundant crop as transplanted 
clumps. As the soil has been under a crop of 
early Potatoes, it will probably be clean and in 
good condition for planting. Dig out large holes 

2 ft. apart each way, lift the clumps carefully and 
plant a little deeper than before, fill the soil in 
by degrees, and tread it very firmly until all the 
soil i6 returned, give a good soaking of water, 


and keep all runners closely cut off. Id Novem¬ 
ber put a covering of half-rotten manure l*. 
tween the rows, and let it remain until the 
spring, then lightly fork it in just deep enough 
to bury it, and in April when the flower-stems 
are pushing up, put a mulching of fresh stable 
litter over the whole bed, working it carefully 
around each plant by hand, it will soon settle 
down, and as it gets washed a clean dry bed for 
the fruit to rest on will be the result. Look out 
for mice as they do an immense amount of mi*, 
chief in Strawberry beds, and if not trapped 
before the fruit is ripe it is not easy to do so 
afterwards, the old figure 4 trap is still the best 
for catching field or garden mice, for a bait use 
toasted cheese-rind, or a Broad Bean split in 
halves.—J. G., Gosport. 

8148.—Thinning Currant bueheB- 

“ Inquirer” may take out all the weak branches 
from his Red Currant bushes now, or any time 
till end of February. Take the whole branch 
out t#the trunk of the tree, and take the tips 
off all the branches in January or February, and 
give a rich top-dressing of horse manure as fa: 
as the tree roots extend, and any chamber lve 
may be thrown over the ground during the open 
weather any time till April. Do not disturb the 
roots after October.—G. C., Ecclcs. 

8145.—Pruning: Gooseberry and Cur- 
l ant trees. —H. George should take out all 
the thin branches from his Gooseberry bushe?, 
and Black Currant trees, especially from the 
centres of the bushes, so as to give light ami 
air to the trees, and give the Gooseberry bushes 
a liberal top-dressing of manure; also give the 
Black Currant trees a top-dressing of manure, 
and any slops from the house. The trees evi¬ 
dently lack nourishment.—G. C., Eccles. 

- If the Gooseberry bushes are thick 

and busby, cutting the top off will not help 
them ; better thin the wood well out and leave 
the shoots full length for bearing. Tall, lanky, 
Black Currant trees may be improved by being 
cut down, as they bear altogether on the yon Eg 
wood; cutting them down, causing the produc¬ 
tion of fruit-bearing wood.— E. H. 

8134 — Fruit trees for 'walls.—I should 

not advise “ Nor’west ” to plaDt Nectarines and 
Peaches in the open air, as they would do no 
good, but Pears, Apples, Rid Currants, and 
Gooseberries would do well against the garden 
wall, and they would bear fruit. Plant the 
larger trees so as to admit of two of the smaller 
ones coming between each Tear and Apple tree. 
A Morello Cherry would do well against any 
wall looking north. When the trees are planted 
and settled, nourish them by top-dressing the. 
land with manure, and never dig about them 
after September, as then the trees will have time 
to repair any damage that may have been done 
to the roots with the spade. Apply to a good 
nurseryman for the kinds most likely to suit the 
climate and situation.—G. C., Ecclcs , 

-Peaches: Hales’ Early, Alexandre Noblesse, Grose 

Mignonne, Princess of Wales. Nectarines : Downturn LI- 
ruge, Pine Apple. Pears: Bergamotte d'Esperen, Benrre 
Superfin, Louis Bonne of Jersey, Benrre d’Anjou, Doyenne 
du Cornice, Marie Louise, Pitmaston, Duchesse tl'An- 
goulCme, Glou Morceau. The best Gooscbeny is the 
Warrington, and the best Red Currant is the Gra]*.- 
E. H. 

8095.—Fruit trees not bearing- Wall 

trees, if healthy, will not cease bearing through 
age ; but old trees sometimes get out of hand 
through deep rooting, their habit becomes grots 
and plethoric, and the wood fails to ripen. Does 
this correctly represent “ Subscriber’s” case! If 
it does, lift the roots of the trees carefully and 
bring them nearer the surface under the influence 
of the sunshine, and in due time they will lxar 
fruit.—E. H. 

8114.—Treatment of young Vines- 

This is a question that cannot be answered satis¬ 
factorily without knowing the strength of the 
Vine. If the Vine is strong enough to bear fruit 
at all, the transplanting will not prevent it if 
done carefully. The main thing to aim at now 
is well matured wood, and to that end, as the 
root* have been so recently lifted, keep the 
foliage fresh as long as possible. 

La Semaine Francaise, a Weekly Newspaper 
and Review in French for the United Kingdom.— Foutio, 
Literature, Science, Art, Society, Varieties, Notes ;fcr 
general and family reading. “ Will be highly valued to 
households where French is cultivated."— Quten. Price 
Sd., at Newsagents and Bookstalls; copy by post 8)d., to 
stamps;—87, Southampton 8i , Covent Garden, London* 
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ROSES. 

OLD ROSES. 

The modern Hybrid Perpetual, Tea, and Noisette 
Rosea, taken as a whole, are a gTeat improvement 
on most of the Roses known to the last generation, 
but there are a few old Roses which are distinct 
in character from the modern favourites, and are 
useful for purposes to which these cannot so 
well be applied. Most of these can still be ob- 


are best grown as weeping standards, with the 
branches bent down. The old wood has to be cut 
away every alternate year to secure agood bloom; 
they aie difficult to handle, being smothered in 
prickles like a hedgehog. Following these come 
the 

Cabbages and Moes Roses which 
ever}-body loves. The while Cabbage is not so 
well known as it ought to be, it is a beautiful 
Rose, pure white, and with me show's a tendency 


Hybrid Roses of somewhat similar character but 
not so suitable for covering houses, as both have 
a tendency to send up strong rods from the root 
annually, which flower well next summer. 

The Garland Rose which we now figure 
produces its flowers in clusters of sometimes 
thirty or forty blooms, the colour is nankeen 
changing to white, sometimes speckled with rote 
before the flower falls. This Rose produces such 
a profusion of flowers that they form sheets and 



The white Gurluml Rose. Life size. Drawn July 0, IS52. 


tained from the Rose nurseries. Earliest of all 
come the 


Austrian Roses, ihe only true yellow^, 
1 hrowing Marshal Neil into the shade fer bril¬ 
liancy of colour. Harrisoni is a semi-double Rose 
of a pure sulphur colour with a slightly warmer 
ccutre. 1 know of no yellow so intense in flowers; 
the form is something like the small Chinas, and 
the blooms are produced from the axil of every 
leaf. Fersian yellow is larj 
pf a 

jigi 


and more^of a golden yc|fo^ 



to produce a Fecond bloom. Rlooming with 
these come a few vigorous climbing Kosc9 with 
handsome glossy foliage—almost evergreen. 

The Evergreen Roses — Sempervirens 
arc handsome climbers producing small very 
double flowers in crowded clusters. The best 
whites are FCdicitij Perpcdueo and Rampante; the 
best pinks are. Princess Marie, Spectabile, and 
Myrianthes Rgnoncule. These are good Roses 
for arches, trellises, summer-houses, and also for 
covering walls. Along with these bloom two 


garlands of flowers. A spray 3 ft. long will pro¬ 
duce ten or twelve large clusters, and as the 
flowering wood immediately becomes decrepid, 
and is succeeded by strong young shoots with 
bright foliage, the plant has a more handsome 
effect as a climber than many other Roses that 
bloom for a longer period. Of much tho same 
character is Mailame d'Arblay ; the flowers are 
larger, more cupped, and not so many in a cluster; 
colour, white, sometimes delicately tinted rose ; 
blooming in clus^^.j’JTb^^ppm in June, Of 
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these two Roses the first leans most towards the 
Evergreen Roses, the last towards the Musk Rose. 

The old Musk Bose is pure white, but 
River’s Mask changes to lavender blush, and is 
a very beautiful moderate climber, about 8 ft. 
high, flowering in August. 

Scotch Boses are pretty neat shrubs with 
a profusion of small leaves; they grow about 
4-ft. high, and look like bushes of Box; the 
flowers are small, double or semi-double, and 
present a few yellow tinted kinds as well as 
white and rose. Stanwell Perpetual is a Hybrid 
Scotch, blooming at intervals throughout the sea¬ 
son ; these are pretty things for the front of a 
shrubbery, taking rank with such things as the 
best Lilacs, Mock Orange, Weigelas, and Al¬ 
thaeas. 

Bourbon Boses are first-class autumn 
flowering kinds which should be more grown; 
the same may be said of the Chinas which are 
unaccountably neglected in small gardens. Com¬ 
mon China, crimson China, and Ducher are good 
tall kinds, and Cramoisie Sup6ri£ure and Fabvier 
are good dwarfs. 

The Ayrshire Boses may still be had in 
a variety of colours, they are useful for running 
up trees and trailing over waste places, their 
growth is very slender and rapid. 

Russel liana is a good Rose for a trellis, dark 
crimson-purple; very profuse; the petals are 
small, the flower very double, resembling a re¬ 
curved Chrysanthemum or an Aster with fourof its 
petals run into one ; the growth is very vigorous. 
Grevillea, or the Seven Sisters, is a lighter but 
more tender Rose of the same class. 

The old Albas are good early Roses 
especially for suburban gardens. The Old White, 
or Alba, is a handsome shrub about 7 ft. high ; 
the Maiden’s blush is similar, 5 ft. high, with 
delicate blush flowers. Madame Audot is similar 
but taller. Of the old Damasks there are several 
that deserve to be retained, % but the Gallicas are 
not nearly so good as the Perpetuals which have 
supplanted them. The Damasks are very sweet, 
of delicate, pale tints, and are fiat open Roses 
quite distinct from the Perpetuals. J. D. 


Striking outtings 'of Boses. — Here¬ 
with I forward a short account of my experience 
of striking Roses from cuttings, which may be 
useful to some of the readers of Gardening. 
Knowing the striking of Roses from cuttings to 
be a rather difficult matter, I determined to have 
a try. I first got a tin trough 3 ft. long by 2 ft. 
wide and 2 in. deep. I then made a box 3 ft. 
long by 2 ft. wide and 2 ft. deep. I placed this 
box on the tin trough, having previously laid 
thin strips of boards across the trough; 
I then covered the thin boards with rotten 
leaf-mould, 6 in. deep, and on the top of the 
box I placed an ordinary glass frame of 
the right size ; in one corner of the box I 
fixed a small tube to pour water down to 
fill the tin trough with, which I kept constantly 
filled with water. To heat the above, I put a small 
furnace under the whole, with a small chimney 
at the back to cause a draught, and every night 
I put a fire under, but in the daytime I had no 
fire under. Having described the necessary 
apparatus, I will now proceed with the cuttings. 
I procured fifty of various kinds, amongst which 
were the following: Devoniensis, Gloire de 
Dijon, Mrs. Bosanquet, General Jacqueminot, 
Baroness de Rothschild, Madame de Castellane, 
Captain Christy, Elie Morel, Pearl des Jardines, 
and Niphetos. I placed these in small pots and 
plunged them up to the rim in the rotten leaf- 
mould in the inside of the box, on July 3 this 
year, and on August 231 had forty-five nice little 
plants in splendid condition (five being failures 
only). I hope this will be of some use to the 
readers of Gardening Illustrated, as I feel 
anxious that my success may be known, for the 
benefit of others.—T. M. 

8142.— Bud-bound Boses.— It is pre¬ 
mature to attempt to say what Roses will do 
before they have been planted a whole year, 
they will not have got fairly hold of the soil. 
Bud-bound Roses indicate a cold, raw soil, 
a want of sunlight, and bad drainage. Roses do 
not like clay soil dug from beneath the surface 
that has not been exposed to the atmosphere. 
They like a rich, mellow soil, that has been well 
aerated, with a sunny aspect, and that is well 
supplied with horse manure; and where the soil 
is light, cow manure.—G. C., Eccles. 


7842.— White Boses.— The best white Rose 
for general garden purposes is a China Rose, in¬ 
troduced four or five years ago, named Ducher; 
it is pure white, almost as free blooming as the 
common China, and has nice long buds, good for 
cutting when half open. The perfect bloom is 
a Mrs. Bosanquet, with petals almost as deep as 
Marshal Neil, altogether it is, as Messrs. Paul 
and Son describe it in their catalogue, “ a great 
acquisition.”—J. D. 


VEGETABLES. 


THE POTATO DISEASE. 

It is very discouraging, after looking forward in 
the spring with so much hope for an auspicious 
season and abundant healthy crops, to find that 
our Potatoes are again not merely threatened 
but severely attacked with the destructive fun¬ 
gus or disease. Everywhere it is seen in the 
haulm of early kinds, and the leaves of the 
more robust late sorts show’ plainly enough that 
it is affecting those, and doubtless as soon as 
the foliage of the earlier ones have been literally 
eaten up, the destroying agent will seek for 
fresh pastures, and find them in the breadths of 
late sorts. The chief agents of the spread of 
the fungus so freely this season are constant and 
heavy cold rains and cold nights. Plenty of 
warm sunshine, and a free warm atmosphere at 
night are the best promoters of Potato develop¬ 
ment, and these have been sadly w anting. We 
are absolutely at the mercy of the elements, in 
connection with our Potato crops, and w r e fear 
until some wonderful kinds arise, which shall 
have foliage impervious to the attacks of the 
fungus, that nothing remains for us but to bear 
the evils incident to the fungus in its operations 
on the foliage as best we can. If we could 
plant earlier and get an earlier growth w e might 
accomplish much to help ourselves, but in that 
respect the elements are still master, and hold 
sway till at least the end of April over the tender 
plant, and ofttimes much later. This season 
though so open and devoid of sharp frosts, yet 
showed very forcibly that in open positions 
early planted Potatoes have turned out less ro¬ 
bust, and consequently less prolific than 
later planted ones of early kinds, and no¬ 
thing has been gained by the earlier plant¬ 
ing. Robust late sorts, on the other hand, 
may often be planted earlier than they are, 
because they are later in starting and hardier 
in constitution. It would be well were all those 
late, strong-growing sorts to be got in when soil 
is vacant during March and the early part of 
April, but as a rule it is not safe to plant earlier 
sorts that push up rapidly before the middle of 
April, and, indeed, from thence to the end is a 
capital time throughout the southern and 
midland districts. We usually find the disease 
manifesting itself in the leafage of the earlier 
kinds from the beginning to the middle of July; 
and if we have had that rarity, a warm early 
spring, most first early sorts are fairly safe by 
that time. This year the disease appeared in 
many places at the end of June, but though its 
progress was slow, yet it had quite destroyed 
the leafage of many first early sorts by the 
middle of July, so that, what with a late spring 
and an early visitation of the disease, our Po¬ 
tatoes seem in for a short life and not a merry 
or fast one. Very many, indeed, are the com¬ 
plaints as to number of tubers diseased, es¬ 
pecially of those nearest to the surface, and it 
is feared that whether the early kinds be left 
in the soil or be lifted and stored we shall lose 
very many of them, perhaps one-third of the 
produce. 

The late kinds are at present dependent upon 
the weather. Were settled warm summer w T eather 
now to set in, most probably the late Potato 
crops would be clean and abundant. If storms 
and cold wind, with intermittent sunshine, pre¬ 
vail, then the prospects for the late kinds will 
be poor indeed. We have pretty wrell outlived 
some of the oft repeated nonsense which has 
been so frequently retailed to us as something 
new and important. Probably there are few 
Potato growers of any kind who do not take all 
possible care of their seed, and it is certain not 
only that all small growers do, but specially 
that all who grow Potatoes for exhibition 
take every possible precaution, and tend them 
through the winter to plant in the spring in as 
healthy condition as can possibly be. In spite of 
all this care in storing, and more still, of all the 


greatest care to plant in high, well-cultivated I 
soils, and well drained in spite of all the 
care and attention in growth that the knowledge 
of man can bestow, yet still to these do the 
disease come, and often as badly as to the cross ! 
of the ignorant cottager, or of tU large farmer 
who plants his twenty or more acres with the 
plough, as his father dLid before him. So far, ex¬ 
cept in the one respect, that we have got one or 
two kinds that seem to resist disease better than 
older sorts did or do, we seem, with all our care 
and higher forms of cultivation, to have been 
quite unable to keep off the disease, even to the 
slightest extent, and our Potato crops are as 
much affected by its destructive influences as 
ever. 

If, therefore, we cannot destroy the Peronos- 
pora or prevent it from attacking the Potato 
plants, there remains but the one other considera¬ 
tion, how to mitigate its effects. The suggestion 
recently put forth by Mr. Jensen, a Danish pro¬ 
fessor and cultivator, that this mitigation may 
be found in adopting the system of protective 
earthing of the Potatoes, is not a new one, 
because similar ideas, though perhaps in a ruder 
form, have been put forth in this country from 
time to time, but seem invariably to have met 
with little attention. Although the culture of the 
Potato is with us a very important interest, and, in¬ 
deed, one that concerns the loss or gain of millions 
of money, yet not one grower in ten thousand, 
probably not so many as that, has ever troubled 
to test protective earthing, as it is called, or, 
indeed, other suggestions of a novel kind that 
from time to time have been made. 

Now, to understand what is meant by pro- 
protective earthing, we must first endeavour also 
to understand the nature and operation of the 
Potato fungus, as it is properly termed, or 
Potato disease, as it is commonly described. This 
fungus, or Peronospora infestans, is a plant of 
peculiarly minute form, so minute as to be quite 
invisible to the naked eye, and can only be dis¬ 
covered through the aid of a powerful micro¬ 
scope. It is of sporaceous habit, that is to say, 
it breeds or propagates by means of spores. 
Through the winter it liej dormant in the soil, 
at least, such is the received opinion, also in 
partially diseased tubers, and doubtless many 
sets apparently sound in the spring, when planted 
are much infested with the fungoid spores. 
Where or howsoever it may be stored during the 
rest season, it is certain that it becomes fear¬ 
fully active about midsummer, but a little earlier 
or later according to the season; and this 
activity is seen in the form of marvellously 
minute spores, which seem to be abundant in 
the air, and which, settling upon the Potato 
leafage, soon begin to produce those black spots 
for which we look with much dread and appre¬ 
hension. It is one of the remarkable features of 
this little fungus that it confines its attacks to two 
members of t he Solanum family only, and does not 
seem to be in any waj T injurious to other plants. 
It is destructive to the Potato in the summer, 
and to the Tomato in the autumn, but we have 
never learnt that it in any way affects even the 
wild Sol an urns of our hedgerows or woods. Of 
course, it is not remarkable absolutely that such 
should be the case, because we know that the 
fungus Oidium Tuckeri is almost entirely con¬ 
fined to the Vine,and the destructive Hollyhock 
fungus attacks besides that plant only one 
other of an allied species, the Marsh Mallow. 
We thus see that though so strange there is 
nothing singular in finding a fungus of so deadly 
a kind as is that of the Potato, infesting one 
family of plants only and none other. 

Then, there is another feature in the opera¬ 
tions of the fungus which has never yet been 
explained, and, indeed, seems quite inexplicable. 
We invariably find that the leaves of the earlier 
or maturing kinds are not only the first affected 
but the first destroyed, whilst the leafage of 
other kinds growing close by may often remain 
green and vigorous till after all the other leaf¬ 
age is black and dead, yet inevitably being 
attacked later on and being killed in the same 
way. If on the one hand the pdant is showing 
less rigour when in the maturity stage, the leaf¬ 
age of the kinds in full growth should he 
thinner, tenderer, and less capable of with¬ 
standing the fungoid attack?, but whatsoever 
may be the causes operating to produce that^de¬ 
struction in the leafage of the earlier kinds tn>t. 
we can only conjecture what they may be, bat 
can be certain of nothing. Now, the basis of the 
theory of protective moulding is found in the 
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opinion that these tiny fungoid spores not only 
will penetrate the leafage and destroy that, but 
are also by the rain washed from off the leafage 
into the soil, and are brought by the moisture di¬ 
rectly into contact with the new tubers, and that 
these spores penetrate into the tubers just as they 
do into the leafage and produce the same deadly 
effects. That this suggestion is partly exact there 
can be little doubt, but we think it is not wholly 
exact in so far as it assumes that it is in this 
way alone that the new tubers become affected. 
Amongst the important discoveries made as to 
the nature and operations of the fungus was 
this, that unlike nearly all others of its family, 
instead of existing and operating upon the out¬ 
side of the plant stems and leafage, it operated 
only within the sap vessels and throughout the 
internal system of the plant, destroying cells, 
poisoning sap, and killing all living matter as 
it progressed downwards through the stems, 
finally into the young tubers. Careful observa¬ 
tion of the roots of diseased Potato plants, 
show that many tubers become so diseased be¬ 
cause the disease blotches are found close to the 
root-tendril, and not on those parts of the tubers 
nearest the surface of the soil. It is to counter¬ 
act this downward descent of the fungus, that 
the practice of pulling the haulm is adopted, 
although that practice seems for various reasons 
not to have been productive of any special 
benefits. Again, we have often seen produced 
in the leafage far more destructive results by 
means of moisture when it has taken the form 
of white heavy mists, than when it has been in 
the form of heavy rains. Rains doubtless have 
washed the fungus spores from off the leaves 
into the soil, where they have done immense 
harm, but then the destruction has not been so 
palpable as when the leaves have been affected 
wholesale. The gentle moisture produced on a 
warm night by mists settles quietly and 
gradually upon the leafage, and does not wash 
the spores off, but rather sets them into active 
motion, and many growers will admit that after 
one such misty night, they have found their 
potato breadths one mass of spots, and in a day 
or two they have become almost pestiferous and 
stinking. Where the fungus operates so des¬ 
tructively in that w r ay, and through the internal 
structure or organs of the plants, it is difficult 
to see how any system of protective earthing is 
to check or even mitigate its effects. 

But we have Mr. Jensen’s assurance supported 
by figures, which wc trust are facts, that protec¬ 
tive earthing does so materially mitigate the 
effect of the Peronospora that it has reduced 
in rows of the same sorts side by side, but 
diversely earthed, the proportion of diseased 
tubers from 30 per cent, down to 3 or 4 per cent. 
A marvellous difference, indeed one equivalent 
to stamping out the disease altogether. Assuming 
not only that these statements are correct, but 
that they represent what would always follow 
were protective earthing upon Mr. Jensen’s 
system carried out, it indicates that after all by 
far the larger portion of the disease in the 
tubers is caused by rain washings rather than by 
the generally received method of operation 
through the internal structure of the plants. 
Howsoever that may be, there is this to be said 
in favour of protective earthing, that w ? hilst it is 
possible for us to utilise the plan and thus do 
something to help ourselves, we seem quite 
helpless to check the disease from operating 
through the plant, when it takes that course to 
promote the destruction of our Potato crops. 

Now we come to the consideration finally 
what is protective earthing. We have shown 
that the purpose of the operation is to inter¬ 
pose between the leafage and the tubers a 
thicker covering of earth than is usually given, 
the object being to prevent the fungoid spores 
from getting washed through from the surface 
on to the tubers. To enable this to be done it 
is necessary that the rows should have between 
them sufficient space, and whilst all kinds that 
produced short tops of, say from 12 in. to 15 in. 
in height, need always intervals between the 
rows of 30 in. Medium growers will require at 
least 36 in., and very robust growing kinds 
from 40 in. to 50 in., as it is important that 
the earthed up ridge of soil over the tubers 
should be left exposed to light and air; and 
still further it is desirable that the leafage of j 
the one row should not overlap the earth ridge 
af the next, because it is, according to the 
theory propounded, the washings of the spores 
from off the foliage on ta-tfa/e ridges, beneath 1 
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which the tubers are, that presents the chief 
element of the danger, and one to be as far 
as possible avoided. 

Indeed, the principle of protective earthing 
may be said to consist in laying the haulm as 
field-grown Peas are laid rather than in earth¬ 
ing. Mr. Jensen advises the drawing up of a 
shallow shelf of soil on to either side of the 
rows at the usual period for earthing as the 
first stage. The protective work is not done 
till much later, in fact, till just at the time 
when the tubers may be said to be well formed, 
and the disease becomes imminent. It is im¬ 
portant to understand that till the haulm is 
fully developed it is not possible to fully earth- 
up protectively, and, still further, the addition 
of so much soil to the surface seems to check 
the proper development of the growing tubers. 
When, however, the tops, in order of develop¬ 
ment, are fully grown the protective moulding 
may be done, the first process in small breadths 
or in gardens being to draw the tops over 
towards the sun, or as much as possible to¬ 
wards the west, at an angle of 45°, and then 
to draw up with a hoe, or place with a 
spade or fork, some 3 in. of additional soil 
right over the tubers, and of course partly over 
the stems, leaving a sharp inclined slope from 
the plants towards the next row. The chief 
reason why the slope should be towards the 
north or east is that at this time of the year the 
heaviest rains come from the north-west or west, 
and, therefore, these would beat with full force 
upon the exposed surface of the slope of earth, 
if the tops were turned northwards. That result 
it is desirable as far as possible to avoid. When 
the rows are thus laid and moulded the tops 
should lie between the rows of tubers, and the 
soil should be fully exposed. Moreover, spores 
will not now wash from the leaves on to the soil 
above the tubers, but rather into the furrows. The 
work should be done with care and neatly, and 
there should, to be efficacious, be at least a thick¬ 
ness of from 4 in. to 5 in. of soil near the tubers. 
Mr. Jensen also has some important advice to 
give with regard to the period of lifting the 
crop. He mentions that the cause of such a 
large amonnt of “after-sickness” in the stored 
tubers is that when lifted whilst spores are yet 
abundant in the leafage, the tubers newly thrown 
out and tender of skin whilst lying in the soil are 
gTeatly affected with the fungus, and largely 
decay in about six or seven days. To avoid that 
danger, he advises that in all cases the crop 
should not be lifted till after the haulm and leaf¬ 
age lias quite withered and spores are no longer 
active. This will be the case in perhaps three 
weeks after the haulm is blackened. We should 
like to hear of some readers who already had 
put the practice of protective moulding to the 
test, and especially with known kinds that take the 
disease badly. It is not too late to do so with late 
kinds, and as the plan seems to have been produc¬ 
tive of such satisfactory results in Denmark there 
seems no reason why it should not prove as satis¬ 
factory here. A. D. 
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8109.— Heating a greenhouse.— This is 

a subject that can hardly receive too much at¬ 
tention, as I am satisfied that a large stimulus 
would be given to indoor gardening if only the 
vexed question of heating could be satisfactorily 
settled. The size of “ N. J’s.” greenhouse is much 
the same as my own. I commenced about four 
years ago heating with oil lamp stoves, and 
after the experience of two winters I decided to 
try something else. In severe weather it was diffi¬ 
cult to keep out the frost, and the expense was 
considerable. I, therefore, purchased a coil boiler, 
one of the kind regularly advertised in Garden¬ 
ing, the heat from the water pipes in connection 
with it is ample, in fact it is generally too peat 
for my small place, and here arises one of the 
principal difficulties in managing or regulating 
it. If too much draught is given it burns out too 
quickly, and there is also, as a necessary con¬ 
sequence, too much heat ; if there is not draught 
enough there is danger of the coke binding, and 
the fire going out. Sometimes at eight or nine 
o’clock at night I have filled up the stove, and 
there being very little wind, left the damper half 
open ; in the course of the night the wind lias 
got up while I have been in bed, the fire has 
blazed away, and at 8 a.m. when I have gone 
into the place I have found the stove cold and 
the greenhouse the same. On other occasions 


when there has been a brisk wind at the time of my 
last visit for the night, I have nearly closed the 
damper, with the result of the fire dying out a 
few hours afterwards. I do not think there is 
the same difficulty in managing the larger sized 
coil boilers, but my own opinion is confined to 
the small ones, and I very much doubt whether 
the best means of heating small greenhouses has 
yet been discovered. A means of heating hot- 
water pipes cheaply by gas, seems to me to 
possess great, advantages, as it would be so ac¬ 
cessible and easily regulated, and next to that a 
more open fireplace or furnace than the coil 
boilers are provided with, something,in fact, like 
what the Loughborough boiler is said to possess, 
and I for one should be greatly obliged if those 
amateurs who have tried the latter, and also 
those who have tried heating by gas, would 
relate their experience.— Cheshire. 

8179.—Fruit trees and Roses near 
town. — I should say that most kinds of fruit 
trees would do fairly well in such a locality. The 
best way would be to go to a good nursery, in¬ 
spect the stock, and choose your trees, saying 
particularly for what kind of situation they 
were wanted. Those kinds possessing a vigorous 
and hardy constitution, free bearers, and, as a 
rule, early varieties, should be preferred. I can 
only name a few, but of Apples, Blenheim 
Orange, Magnum Bonum, and Ecklinville Pippin, 
with others of like character; of Pears, Beurr6 
d’Amanlis, Beurr6 Diel, Josephine deMalines, 
and others, with Crassane for the w T alls; and of 
Peaches, Barrington and Early Rivers would be 
very suitable. Any really good Plums, and even 
a few Apricots, such as Breda or Blenheim might 
be planted. Among Roses suitable for planting 
near town Gloire de Dijon stands before any 
others and may be planted freely; next come 
General Jacqueminot and John Hopper, but 
Abel Carrtere, Beauty of Waltham, Dupuy 
Jamain, Emily Laxton, Mdme. Victor Verdier, 
Pierre Notting, 86nateur Vaisse, and Victor 
Verdier are all good. Plant these in very deep, 
rich soil, and keep them growing by constant 
syringing, the free use of manure water, and 
keeping all insects at a distance. The fruit trees 
must be planted in pure loam, no manure; plant 
them shallow, and make the ground firm.— 
B. C. R. 

8172.—Heating vinery.— Three rows of 
4-in. piping, viz, two flows and one return, along 
the front of “ J. H.’s” vinery, making 90 ft. in 
all, w ill keep the house at greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture with ease. If more than greenhouse heat 
is wanted, it would be better to have two rows 
in front and two at back, but unless the Grapes 
are wanted early, the less heat you apply in 
winter the better, so long as frost is well kept 
away. I always find the coil boilers do admirably, 
if not over-worked, but for single houses perhaps 
a “ Star ” boiler, which has a water chamber all 
round the fire instead of a coil, would be pre¬ 
ferable ; these’are certainly rather more economi¬ 
cal. In any case fix the boiler outside the bouse, 
and as low as you conveniently can, so that 
there may be two or more feet of rise from the 
boiler to the pipes. The greater the rise, to a 
moderate extent, the quicker will be the circu¬ 
lation of Hie water, and the better the result.— 
B. C. R. 

8184.—Trees overhanging garden.— 

If the occupier of land suffer his trees to protrude 
over the highway so as to inconvenience passers 
by, it is a common nuisance and the trees may 
be lopped ; or the party creating the nuisance 
may be proceeded against by indictment, and 
by action if it be a private nuisance. If 
the roots of trees standing on a neigh¬ 
bour’s land penetrate your garden you may 
cut them. “Anxious” is quite justified in 
lopping off any branches that overhang his gar¬ 
den ; but if they be laden with fruit he must 
restore the same to the owner, as the fruit is 
clearly his neighbour’s property, and if any fruit 
fall from a neighbour’s trees he may claim it, 
and if yon refute to deliver up the fruit., the 
owner will be justified in entering the garden to 
take the fruit without your permission—G. C , 
jE ccleK 

8190.—Gas and plants.— It lias been con¬ 
clusively proved that plants that are grown in a 
greenhouse opening into a room where gas is 
consumed are not affected wfith the gas fumes, 
provided the door which opens into the green¬ 
house be much lower than the ceiling of the 
room where the gas is consumed. The top cf 
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the room acts as a condenser of the gas fumes, 
and the particles of soot, Ac., either adhere to 
the walls and ceiling or fall to the floor. If the 
roof of the greenhouse and ceiling of the room 
were both of an equal height, and the gas fumes 
could get into the greenhouse through an aper¬ 
ture nearly on a level with the ceiling, then it 
would be much the same as if the gas were con¬ 
sumed in the greenhouse, and consequently the 
fumes would kill the plants.—G. C., Eccles. 

8055. — Fertilising Moss.— It would be 
satisfactory if Mr. Cornhill would tell us where 
M. Dumesnil’s Moss has failed instead of giving 
it a sweeping condemnation. My plants have 
been most successful, and I am writing for 
another consignment for myself and for friends 
who have admired them. I have Geraniums 
thriving in small Japanese flower-pots, baskets, 
*c., each with a group of plants in high health 
forming a miniature flower-bed, and this com¬ 
bination of beauty, cleanliness, and lightness, 
has given me great pleasure. Possibly Mr. Com- 
hills plants have been over-watered, I lost some 
from that cause. I should be happy to show 
my plants to any one interested.—A. E. Bean- 
well, West Hadlow , Buxtcd, Sussex. 

8183.— Mealy bug on Vinee. —I know 
of no better insecticide than Hughes’ Fir Tree Oil 
insecticide, sold by chemists and seedsmen. As 
syringing might injure the Grapes, I would re¬ 
commend “ T. F. A.” to apply a solution of the 
Fir Tree Oil on the leaves affected with a brush. 
The wood should also be painted all over with 
the insecticide, especially in the crevices, when 
all the fruit is gathered and the leaves are off. 
—Tiny F. M. S. 

8169.— Heating a greenhouse. — For 

the last six or seven years I have used George’s 
Calorigen, sold by Farwig & Co., Queen Street, 
Cheapside. It is an admirable invention, no 
trouble, small cost, warms and ventilates, and 
is made for either gas or coal. If "N. J.” likes 
to make an appointment he can see mine with 
pleasure. —W. T. Greene, M.D., F.Z.S., See., 
Moira House, Pcckhatn Rye, Surrey. 

8176. —Soot water. — Soot is a good manure, 
especially for land infested with insects. Soot 
is good for nearly every kind of crop, and hurt¬ 
ful to none. Fowl manure is particularly good 
for Onions. Use it as a weak liquid manure for 
almost anything.—G. C., Eccles. 

8194— Soap-suds for plants.— Soap-suds 
may be used for nearly everything in the kitchen 
garden, and it is especially good for Celery, 
Onions, Rhubarb, and Gooseberries. It is also 
good for a lawn or Grass plot, and it may be 
used along with any manure.—G. Cl, Eccles. 

8206.— Labels for plants. — I have found 
the A. E. J. Garden Label Ink the best for out¬ 
door wear. I have some labels that have been 
three years in use perfectly distinct; they have 
been subject to all weathers.—H. \V. P. 


8248. -Ficus repens {J. L., Clapham\— It fa only 
hardy In very favourable localitiea, and then only when 
planted agaiust a wall and In a warm aolL 

8249. —Planting Vines ( Subscriber, Leaham Har¬ 
bour).— We do not understand the question ; kindly ex¬ 
plain more fully. 

8250. —Hexagonal'Detting (Wasp). — Apply to 
- c ome of the people who advertise horticultural requisites 
in G ardenino every week. 

Tryo .— “ Select Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” by B. 8 . 

'» illiams.- E. A. Teas .—Get Gardening Illustrated 

from its commencement- Apple .—It is against onr 

rules to answer queries sent without the name and 

address of the writer.- Exmouth .—When you find it 

well rooted.- Miss H. J.—Ho doubt you could heat 

(he house as you say, and if it were warm enough you 
< ould grow Eucharis, Ac. We could, however, advise 
better if we had a fuller and a little more comprehenaive 
description of the house. 

A. Bogg .—Peat earth can be had from several mer¬ 
chants who advertise in Gardening. - G. G .—There is 

no good special book on the subject. - Beginner.— Get 

Gardening Illustrated from its commencement, and 

you will find all you can require.-IT.—Read the many 

notes and articles which have recently appeared in 
gardening. - B. H. a .—What Rose book? 


Names of plants. — W. Collin. — 1, Campanula 
£lomerata; 2, species of Seneclo ; 3. Echium vulgare ; 4 , 

Reseda luteola; 5, species of Teucrium.- F. W. B.— 1, 

Veronica impcrialis ; 2, V. Travers!; H, Scdum spectabile; 

S.Sieboldi variegatum.- J. Johnson—l, Polypodium 

dryoptoris; 2, Polystichum lobatum; 3, P. aculeatum 

' .uiety ; 4, Pteris serrulata.- F. G.— Fuchsia splendens. 

1 hero are many species of Fuchsia.- Amelia.— Lysima- 

‘JUa vulgaris.- J. W. — Scabiosa atropurpurea.- 

B. C. S.— Bartonlaaurea. - Junia.— Francossonchifolia. 

--A.B. — 1, Symphoricarpua vulgaris; 2. Euphorbia 
Uthyris. - H. S.— We._ cannot name varieties of the 
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Pea.- Glin.— Double Convolvulus (Calystegia pubescens 

plena).- May Durden.— 1, Calceolaria Golden Gem; 2, 

C. amplexicaulis; Ferns too small to name.- S. W. R. 

We ao not name varieties of Fuchsia.- Rn.oorg .— 

Chrysanthemum Burridgeanum.- R. T. B.-2, Santo- 

lina incana; 6, Trad esc ant la virginica; send others in 
better condition.— R W., Devon.— Annual Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Louisa.— The flower sent is a Carnation ; ask 

some gardener to show you the difference. 


QUBRUDS. 

Buies for Correspondents. —Att communica¬ 
tions for insertion should oe dearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor, 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address of the sender is required , in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each mould 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day qf publication, it xs not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

8251. —Digging mixed borders. -Will someone tell 
me the best way to treat my mixed border this autumn ? 

1 used to have It dug over in preparation for winter, but 
it is so full of roots now that I fear to lose many if I do 
so, and yet the earth looks dry and poor, and the plants 
grow small. Shall I only mulch it T or must it be forked 
over ? The birds disturb the mulching so much, that the 
whole place becomes unsightly, and the manure is scat¬ 
tered over the grass. I should also like to know why my 
plants ran to leaf so much Instead of flower. I have some 
large plants of Paris Daisy, the foliage of which is one 
msss of green, but scarcely any flower. Dahlias, too, show 
few blooms in comparison with the luxuriance of their 
leaves. Even my Roses run to leaf, having made 
branches this year even 3 ft. long, the plants being on 
their own roots from cuttings of my taking. Can it be 
our climate ? my garden being near a large town in the 
north exposed to sea influences.—B. C. 

8252. —FuchBias losing their leaves.—Would 
any kind reader that has haa experience in growing the 
above give me information howto avoid falling into the 
same errors next season as I have this last year ? I built 
myself a lean-to greenhouse, and stocked it well with 
everything, including twenty-five sorts of the best kinds 
of Fuchsias, and 1 had the satisfaction to see them grow, 
and some of them were really beautiful plants. They all 
bloomed well, but had not been in bloom long before the 
foliage in some cases became blotched with brown spots, 
and some looked as though they had been syringed with 
lime water ; and in other cases the foliage appeared as 
though it had been dusted with soot in patches, and after 
a few days would become quite greasy and slimy, and 
was troublesome to brush off with water. The foliage has 
all dropped off, and the once beautiful plants are Tike a 
lot of sticks.— ONE THAT WISHES TO LEARN. 

8253. —Plants for unheated houses.—At the top 
of my first flight of stairs in place of the ordinary landing 
window I have a tiny conservatory wholly unheated, but 
with a gas jet in it. Through most of the spring, summer, 
and autumn, I am able to keep this little place gay with 
flowers, but in the winter time I am at a loss to know 
what to put in it, as the frost penetrates in very cold 
weather. There are glass doors at the entrance from 
the staircase, a wall to the right (north-we^t), ground 
glass to the south-west with a window, plain glass to the 
south-east, and a lofty curved ribbed glass roof. There is 
a stand for plants, and the place will accommodate from 
thirty to forty ordinary sized pots. The floor is tiled, 
and below is the porch to a back entrance. I should be 
glad to know what plants and flowers I could grow here 
without heat through the winter?— L'Hiver. 

8254. — Unheated fruit house©.—J should be much 
obliged by some further particulars about the construc¬ 
tion of the vinery and Peach house spoken of at p. 234 of 
Aug. 12, under the title “ Unheated Fiuit Houses.” How 
is the top made, flat or slanting? From the top being 
8 ft. wide and the sides both 8 ft. long, it must be a flat 
surface. How, then, is drip obviated ? What, too. do the 
side rafters rest upon? or rather, what does the wall- 
plate rest on? and how is the structure made secure 
against wind? How many Vines were planted in the 
25 ft of glass?-A. B. 

8255. — Colouring: Grapes. — Will any reader ex¬ 
perienced in Grape growing kindly advise me how to 
proceed to colour them properly ? I can grow plenty of 
them, and very fine berries, but instead of colouring they 
shrivel and go sour. I give plenty of air on every favour¬ 
able opportunity, and being the same last year 1 kept up 
the fire till I found that made no difference. We have 
cut some, but they were not at all satisfactory. I should 
be greatly obliged to know how to prevent it, and colour 
them nicely another year ?—L. W. 

8256. — Dividing: Black Currants.—I Intend making 
a plantation of Black Currants, and have at my disposal a 
number of large trees which I could take up and divide. 
Will some reader kindly oblige me with some practical 
hints as to the advisability of this procedure, also, as to 
the preparation of the ground, ana the best time for the 
operation? and, would it be well to prune them hard back 
after planting so as to start with all new wood. The site 
for the plantation is shaded by apple trees ?—G. F. T. 

8267. — Tropceolum specloeum.-I have seen this 

S retty variety of creeper growing freely in Fifcshirc and 
forth Wales, but two efforts to transplant it to a North 
London suburb have failed. Can anyone give me any 
details about it? The gardener who last supplied me 
with few roots said it was to be put in a well-drained, 
sunless situation, which was complied with carefully; 
but the roots have not put forth any shoots ?— Horn sky 
Lane. 

8258.— Plants to bloom at Christmas —I want to 
have my Fuchsias and Geraniums in bloom in December 
and January, also my Pelargoniums. They have finished 
blooming about two weeks since, when I put the Pelargo¬ 
niums outside to harden, and left the Geraniums inside. 
Sotbe of my Fuchsias have not yet bloomed which I also ' 


left inside. I should also like to know what other wru 
of plants to obtain for blooming from November to 
January with treatment for same. I have Camellias and 
Azaleas, also Chrysanthemums.—F. A. 

8?59 — Climbers for London garden. - wm 
som one give me the names of evergreens sad other 
creepers (not Ivy) to cover the wall of a London garden’ 
Will Clematises of the patens type flower in London? Is 
Pyracantha a very slow growing plant ? Would Escallonia 
maerantha do against a wall, or would it be loo bushy? 
I want something that will keep pretty close to the wall. 
Ought the creepers to be planted in autumn or spring ?- 

8260.—Tuberous Begoniaa — I have two yellow 
Begonias (tuberous) from own saved seed of last year 
that have only male blossoms. Not having seen or heard 
of the like before, though raising hundreds, I beg to 
enquire if it is not generally a very unusual drciunstsnce, 
and to ask if their especial cultivation would tend to any 

E robable good result either as a novelty or for crossinj, 
aving care, of course, to the removal of all male tiove t 
on plants put therewith. —D. L., Amateur. 

8261.— Fruit trees for sandy eoiL- Will any rea<:» 
say whether such Apples as Ashmead’s Kernel, Bler.hr m 
Orange, Kentish Pippin, and Ribeton Pippin: such Plnn i 
as Green Gage, Coe’s Golden Drop, Pond's Seedling aid 
Victoria; such Pears as Bergamot, Swan's Egg, Louie 
Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise, and Brown Bcurrt wi’l 
flourish in sandy soil about 500 ft. above sea level? If 
not what sorts would succeed best ?— Anon. 

8262.— Cucumbers flailing.-Can any reader tell 
me the cause of my Cucumbers failing? They are planted 
in a Cucumber house, but the bed has a slate bottom, 
and as soon as the sun shines on the foliage they die 
down. I have lost two plants in the same way and the 
fruits turn yellow and drop off. Is this caused by want 
of bottom-heat ? - A Weekly Reader. 


8263. — Keeping 1 Grapes.—Will some one kindly te 1 
me the beet way to keep hothouse Grapes ? I have a 
quantity, and have slung the bunches on sticks in a dry 
room, they either shrivel or turn mouldy. There must 
be some better method by which fruiterers keep them as 
one can obtain apparently fresh Grapes all the year 
round. —Vineyard. 

8264. — Drying leaves —I intend drying s number nf 
fine variegated leaves, and would be greatly indebted to 
any person who will inform me how to proceed. I on* 
tried it before, but they did not keep their colour. I 
have heard that there is a possibility of drying them so as 
to retain their colours, and this is what I desire to find 
out.—N awogdra. 

8265. —Mildew on plants.—I shall feel much obliged 
if someone will inform me the cause of mildew on plants, 
and the remedy (other than sulphur), if any ? The disease 
flr.-t appeared in this garden on a Clematis growing on a 
west wall, and gradually spread until the whole of the 
plants In the bed have become diseased.— Tuisgill 

8266. — Flowers in altar vases.— Can anyone kindly 
tell me if there is any way for keeping flower* fresh in 
altar vases ? In plain water they fade so quickly. I hare 
tried to preserve them by putting fresh water in in the 
middle of the week, but find that I cannot do so without 
knocking the leaves about.—S. A. 

8267. —Climbers for stone built house. - Coui-i 
any reader furnish me with a list of showy creeper* f r 
a stone house in a rather exposed situation ? It is in 
tended to plant on each side of the house except th- 
north side, and we would like to knew what would suit 
each situation.—Co. Down. 


8268.-Soil for Carnations and Picoteer-Wiii 
someone tell me what sort of soil I shall require to grow 
Carnations and Picotees in ? and whether tney will have 
to be planted where there is plenty of sun? also, what n 
the best soil for cuttings of Fuchsias in pots?—8., Duu 
bury. 

8260.— Tigridias after blooming.-1 have some 
very beautiiul Tigridias just beginning To go off bloom¬ 
ing. Can any reader tell me what to do with them during 
the winter to preserve them ? I have a small greenhouw, 
and hope to keep the frost out with a patent stove. - 
G. R. K 

8270. -Preserving a valuable Beech tree -A 
very flue old Beech tree on our lawn bad some of it* 
largest branches torn out by the wind more than a rear 
ago, and I observe there is now a large hole formed, in 
which water settles, and the tree is decaying; what vill 
be the best method of filling up the aperture, »o as to 
preserve the tree?— Beech Tree. 

8271. —Muscat Grapes flailing. —Are white Muscat 
Grapes injured by being kept cool ? I have a Muscat Vine 
in a house with Black Hamburghs and left air at night to 
colour the Hamburghs some weeks ago, but the last week 
or two the Muacata have flagged, and are now nearly aD 
shrivelled and sour.— Leighton. 

8272. —Ready -made greenhouses.— Can any reader 
tell me if the ready-made wooden greenhouses sa adver¬ 
tised are worth having, and if they are aa cheap as they 
look ? also what would it coat to erect and paint one 30 ft 
by 12 ft, irrespective of maxing foundation? The price 
quoted by makers is packed on rail.—P. G. 

8273. —Snails in hedges.—Dividing my garden from 
that of my neighbour is a Thorn hedge, some 11 ft. high. 
At the root of this hedge there are any quantity of sraik 
with houses on their backs; the hedge is not mine. Wbst 
is best to do to get quit of them ? Iam told that quick¬ 
lime will injure the hedge.— Novice. 

8274. — Treatment of Raspberries.— Which is the 
best time to plant Raspberry canes ? What sre the best 
kinds for moderately good land ? Are they best close to 
a wall or fence, or in the open ? Shall be glad of iny in¬ 
formation on the above subject.— Alfreda. 

8275. — Couve Tronchuda.— I have a fine bed of 
Couve TrouchudsL or Eortugal Cabbage, planted the last 
week of June, and now just turning into “ hearts ” with 
very luxuriant foliage. When will they be fit to cut, and 
how should l use them ?— Novice. 


8270.—Pruning Kalosanthes —Ought the stem* 
having flowered last summer to be cut down or noil- 
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8277. — Dwarf Lychnis. —Would you kindly let me 
know through Gardening which is the beat scarlet 
Lychnis? I mean the dwarfest and most profuse bloomer. 
I hare a tall growing sort, but is so easily broken by 
wind. 1 am anxious for a good dwarf sort.—J. M. R. 

8278. — Daisies on lawns. —Some'parts'of my grass 
plot seem to be getting quite thick with what looks like 
Daisy roots, and on the edges moss seems to be making its 
appearance. How can I get rid of this undesirable 
growth?—N ovice. 

8? 79.—Lilies after flowering. — I have a potful 
of Lilium l&ncifolium album now in bloom ; there are 
several small shoots without flowers. When the plants 
die down, should the bulbs be divided ? and what soil 
should 1 pot them in ?—A. E. W. 

8280.— Asparagus failing.—I planted some two- 
year-old Asparagus plants in March, but they do not 
seem to throw up any heads, and when they do they die 
down and are very small. Will they do better next year? 
—A Weekly Reader. 

S2$l.-Soap-suds for plants.—Is soap-suds as It 
comes from the washing tub in which a little soda has 
been used of any value iu a kitchen garden ? and also if 
artificial manure is good for such a garden, and if so, 
what sort of manure t— T. II. 

S282.- Grafting Boses and Clematises.— I shall 
be greatly obliged If some one will inform me the mode 
and process of grafting Roses, aa well as the amount of 
heat required. I also wish to know how the Clematis is 
grafted In ipring.—W. W. 

8283.— Iris Kaempferi.—Ibave Just purchased at a 
considerable expense the best varieties of Iris KaempferL 
Are they suitable for pot culture in a greenhouse ? and 
what sort of soil is best? Any hints will oblige. — M 

08 -V. 

S2S4.—Pruning Rosea— I should be much obliged if 
tome one could kindly give me a few plain practical in¬ 
structions with reference to the pruning of Roses.— 
amateur. 

8285. —Diplacus aurantiacus.1 have two plants 
under this name, and should be glad of any information 
as to their treatment. Ought they to be kept in a glass 
house? or would they grow better out of doors ?—E. P. 

8286. — Sunflowers. —There is a small kind of Sun¬ 
flower growing more bushy and flowering more freely 
than the ordinary large one ? What Is its name? Is it an 
annual? and how can I grow it ?-Roath. 

8287. — Filbert nuts.—Would anyone kindly tell me 
why my nut trees do not bear ? The trees are large and 
very healthy In appearance, but never bear fruit. The 
soil is rather of a dry character.— Rector. 

8288. — Sour soil.— I have had a load of sods for two 
years, and I want them for planting Pansies in. They 
appear to be very sour. How should I proceed?— 

.Novice. 

5289-Making a grass plot.—What is the best way 
to cover a piece of ground at the rear of my house with 
grass? The size is only 9 ft. by 6 ft.; also when ought I 
to commence ?—J. L, Clapham, 

8290.-Palm 8 turning yellow.— What must I do 
with two large Palms that have stood the summer on a 
staircase in London, and are now turning brown and 
yellow ?-A. H. C. 

&291.-Maggots Jn Broccoli.— My Broccoli and 
>avojs are being killed fast with swarms of white worms, 
almost maggots, at their roots. What remedy should I 
apply ’—Old Windsor. 

fe-292. —Galvanised wire for Roses.—I am about 
to plant some Roses to hide a wooden fence. Would a 
galvanised wire trellis be suitable to train them on, or 
would it be likely to injure them?—H. D. 

S2»i —Wintering Heliotropes. —Will some one 
kindly tell me how I can keep a Heliotrope through 
the winter (mine alwayB die when in the greenhouse), 
and when ought I to take cuttings from it?— Ayron. 

8294. —Uses of a frame.—I have just bought a 
frame 4 ft. by 5 ft., and shall be much obliged for hints 
as to the best use to make of it. I do not wish to use it 
lor flowers. —AMATEXJR. 

8295. -Planting Cabbage, &c. —I am about to 
plant out some Wheeler's Imperial Cabbage, Drum¬ 
head, Savoy, and Red Cabbage plants. What space 
mould I give them in and between the rows ?— Amateur. 

v tS6.— Godetla blooms shrivelled.— Is it usual for 
the blooniB of Godetia (Lady Albemarle) to come shri veiled, 

“ not, what is the cause ?— Dutchman. 

8397— Haworthia subulata.— Will any kind friend 
inform me where 1 can procure Haworthia subulata? 
*«o, what kind of soil does it require ?— Cactus. 

8298.— Moving Rhododendrons.— What time may 
mwe be moved t Will a western and northern aspect 
A*ke any difference ?— Faust. 

8299 — Moving Rose trees.— Should these be re¬ 
moved In the autumn or spring? and, when may they be 
pruned ?—Faust. 

5300.- Spring cahbaga —When is the best time of 
the year for setting the above ? What sort of manure 
mould be usea, and how administered ?— Faust. 

8301. — Peach stones splitting. — Can anyone 
mmjT^me the reason of stones splitting in Peaches ?— 

, 8302 --Plants for clay soil.—What herbaceous 
PlMta and bulbs will succeed best in a heavy clay soil ? 
P. H. 


. ~ Propagating Dahlias. — Will someone 

*in<uy explain to me how to propagate Dahlias by cut¬ 
tings or otherwise ?—J. R J. 

8304—Manettl cuttings.—Will some reader let me 
know the best time to put in Manetti cuttings for butt¬ 
ling next season ? and where can I get them ?- E. H. H. 


8305. -Cucumbers on dwolling houses.— Would 
encumbers succeed in a span-roofed honse built upon the 
top of a dwelling house ?—H. JA.JTdf^ridge. 
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8306. —Bulbs for Christmas. -Would any reader tell 
me which are the most suitable bulbs for blooming in a 
greenhouse about Christmas?—G. C. B. 

8307. — Sowing single Dahlias.— Can I grow these 
from seed planted now in pots under handlighte ? or will 
they perish in the winter? I have no beat.— RoAfu. 


BEES. 

Stocking frame hive.— K. 8 .—First 
drive the bees into an empty skep in the usual 
way, then cut out the combs from the driven 
hive and fit them into the frames thus: Place a 
piece of cloth rather larger than the frames 
upon a table or board, lay a comb upon the 
cloth, place a frame over the comb and cut the 
comb to fit into it as firmly as possible, tying 
round the frame two pieces of tape to keep the 
comb in its place till the bees fix it, then replace 
the frame in the hive, and repeat till all the 
combs are used, taking care to keep the brood in 
the centre of the hive and not to let it get chilled; 
then spread upon the ground a newspaper or 
sheet, upon which place the frame hive, tilting 
up the front a couple of inches with a wedge; 
then take the skep containing the driven bees, 
and with a smart and sudden movement throw 
them on the sheet or newspaper in front of the 
bar hive which they will at once enter, and should 
be placed upon the stand the driven bees formerly 
occupied. In two or three days cut the tapes 
that hold the combs and draw them out, the 
bees will by then have repaired and fixed in the 
combs.—S. S. G., Boxnorth. 


POULTRY AND PIOBON& 


finitely greater satisfaction if he adopted birds 
of one breed only.—R. F., A xh ton - upon - Mersey. 

Fowlslaying soft eggs— The cause of this is 
want of lime in the system which composes the shell. 
Procure some old mortar—that taken from buildings in 
course of demo ition is best, lay it in a heap where the 
fowls can get at it, also break up all old egg shells an J 
scatter about the yard. Fine broken oyster shells are al?o 
very good.—J. T. F. 

Neighbour’s pigeons.— Are there any legal means 
by which I can, on the ground of damage and annoyance 
restrain my next door neighbour from allowing his pigeons 
to settle habitually on the roof of my house ? and if so, 
what is the procedure ?—Sufferer. 

improving pigeons. - Will 44 Stretton ” kindly 
explain what he means by improving pigeons ? I do not 
understand the exact impression he intends to convey.— 
R. F., Athton-upon-Mertey. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Mixed pickles.— Get a large jar and put 
say, 1 quart of vinegar in same, then as you 
meet with any vegetables you wish to pickle 
prepare them and throw them into the jar, adding 
more vinegar, if necessary, so that the vegetables 
are thoroughly covered. Cauliflower, French 
Beans, Scarlet Runners, Gherkins, Cucumbers 
cut in pieces, small Onions, Radish pods, sliced 
Carrot, Nasturtiums, in short, any and every 
vegetable that taste or fancy may dictate. 
When the jar is full pour off all the vinegar, 
take the necessary quantity of fresh vinegar and 
boil, adding spices to taste, let this stand until 
cold, then pour over the vegetables; cover 
tightly and leave until ready, which should be 
in about two months. “ W. E. L.” should have 
commenced earlier in the season, as some things 
are now over. May or June are good months in 
which to start.— Fern dale. 


Poultry keeping on a small scale.— 

Doubtless the results given by 44 F. J. W.,” Sep¬ 
tember 9, are very good, but I think your readers 
will consider the following equally, not to say 
more, satisfactory. On February 25 # I had six 
fowls of the common breed, which laid*from that 
date to August 21 inclusive (two days later than 
the period taken by 44 F. J. W ”) 467 eggs, or a 
trifle over two per day. Two hens have sat and 
hatched thirteen chickens, which I now value at 
~ i. 6d. each. A third bird wanted to sit four 
times, which stopped her laying for ten days on 
each occasion. My place is no larger than that 
of 44 F. J. W.’s; ” it will, therefore, readily be seen 
that poultry keeping on a small scale may, with 
due care, prove even more profitable than in the 
case described by “ F. J. W.”—R. K. 

Hamburghs.— M. S .—'The comb of your 
hens should not be large and flabby, but small 
and neat and set firmly iu the head, and ter¬ 
minating in a point at the back, with a slight 
tendency upwards. In Gold-pencilled Ham¬ 
burghs the hackle must be free from markings 
of any kind and of a rich golden brown. Not 
so, however, in Gold-spangled Hamburghs, which 
have black streaks or pencilling on each hackle 
feather. There is no special rood required for 
these birds, beyond that recommended for other 
breeds. Long’s strain is a very good one, and 
the winner of numerous prizes. They jarsaess 
an advantage over many others from the fact of 
their being larger in size, but we should recom¬ 
mend you to purchase the cock from one 
breeder and the hens from another. We warn 
you, however, that it will require a deal of 
patience and dearly-bought experience before 
you will be enabled to breed prize winners with 
Hamburghs. You must of course get rid of all 
the cross-bred birds you at present have, or 
numerous mis-alliances will be the consequence, 
entailing much loss of time and money. Ham¬ 
burghs are not good winter layers, but make up 
for it during spring and summer by laying 
almost incessantly, while never getting broody 
if of a pure strain. The eggs are small and 
white in colour, and mostly of a pointed 
character.— Andalusian. 

Pigeon keeping. —It may be possible for 
a fancier of some experience, and with careful 
watching, to possess a number of varieties of 
pigeons as indicated by 44 A. G. O. S.,” but I can 
only repeat my advice, that for a beginner, it 
would be a pity to saddle himself with the 
responsibility of keeping the various kinds 
separate in their pairing. One thing is certain, 
it would be almost impossible to breed birds up 
to 44 show form,” in the manner described, and I 
am still of opinion that a tyro would have in- 


To preserve green Pigs.— Lay the 
Figs in cold water for twenty-four hours, then 
simmer them until tender; put them again into 
cold water, and let thorn remain two days, chang¬ 
ing the water each day. Then, if you do not 
find them quite soft, give them another simmer, 
and put them again into cold water until the 
next day. Then take their weight in loaf sugar, 
and with two-thirds of it make a syrup, and 
simmer the Figs in it for ten minutes. In two 
days take the third of the sugar pounded fine, 
and pour the syrup from the Figs on it. Make a 
rich syrup with the peel of a lemon and a little 
raw ginger, and boil the Figs in it. Then mix 
all together, and put it into large jam pots, and 
tie them closely over. The Figs may be cut in 
two if you prefer it, after they have simmered 
until soft. 

Pig pudding— Mince finely 4 oz. of beef 
suit and a £ lb. of Figs, mix these with A lb. 
bread crumbs and 2 oz. of flour, 6 oz. of brown 
sugar, and a little nutmeg; having stirred all 
the ingredients together, add two eggs well 
beaten, and a little milk, press the whole into 
a buttered mould, tie it over with a thick 
cloth, and boil it four hours. Another way. 

-Half a pound of Figs, £ lb. of bread 
crumbs, 4 oz. of sugar, 2 oz. of butter, a 
small cup of milk, and two eggs. Cut the Figs 
into small thin pieces, or chop them fine; mix 
them with the bread crumbs, the sugar, a little 
nutmeg, and a pinch of salt; add the eggs, well 
beaten, the butter, melted,and milk as required; 
boil it about an hour and a half in a buttered 
mould, and serve with sweet sauce. 

Stewed Figs. —Dissolve in an enamelled 
saucepan a ^ lb. of fine sugar with a pint of 
cold water; add to it anything to flavour— 
Orange, Lemon, or Almond, if preferred. Put into 
this 1 lb. of the best Turkey Figs, let them have 
very little heat, so that they may swell; if pro¬ 
perly done this compote is excellent, but the 
Figs must be stewed very slowly, and when 
tender, a little Lemon juice should be added. 
When eaten hot, serve with a border of rice. 
They will take two and a half hours to stew. The 
rind of a Lemon stewed with them is a great im¬ 
provement. 

Rabbits dying. - Probably “Lena’s” rabbits 
die from giving them damp meal and wet green food 
One of my rabbits was going the same way. I gave castor 
oil, ten to twenty drops twice a day, and it soon recovered 
On no account Rive damp meal or wet green food. Keen 
the hutches clean and dry.—O ne who knows. 

Hercules. —Apply to some dealer in 

Snails in Aquaria —Am I doing right in putting 
water snails in a glass aquarium with newts and stickle- 
bats to keep the water free from dirt, Ac. ?—Newt 
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MESSENGER & COMPANY’S NEW CATALOGUE 


MESSENGER & CO. invite all persons who intend building to inspect this catalogue, and to obtain plans and estimates from them bcfote giving their orders. 
To the catalogue Is added a list of buildings recently erected in every county in England, which may generally be inspected, and to which reference may be 
Persons intending to build have thus the opportunity of seeing our work before ordering. 

Gentlemen wa ited upon and advised in any part of the country. Plans and estimates free on application. 

THEBE MEDALS AWARDED BY THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY IN 1682. 

MESSENGER & COMPANY, 

HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS AND HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, LOUGHBOROUGH. 


1882. ABC BULB GUIDE. 1882. 

HO NTAINS most complete collections of Lilies, 
Narcissus, Hyacinths, Crocus, Tulips, and almost every 
hardy bulb in cultivation; several new Lilies which were 
awarded a F. F. C. this season will be offered for the first 
time, free on application.—THOMAS S. WARE, Hale Farm 
Nursery, Tottenham, London. _ 

W. H. SMITH. 

CLEARANCE Sale for 14 days only.—160 hardy 

v Plants, 3s., 300 for 5s.; package free, not carriage free. 

PUTTINGS ROOT FREELY NOW.-60 cut- 

v tings of various choice plant# for greenhouse or garden 
mixed, with names, Is. 6 <L free. 


A THOUSAND DUTCH FLOWER ROOTS 

for ONE GUINEA, including case, packing, and carriage 
to any railway station. 

COOLING S “ SPECIAL ” COLLECTION, for out-doer 
planting. 

CONTKMTH. 

50 single Tulips, choice mxd. I 100 large white Crocus 


AXA GARDEN REQUISITES, e§) 

As supplied to the Royal Gardens. 

flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, la. 6i r« 

v sack * 10 for 13s.; 15 for 18a ; 30 for 30s.. ill aseks is 
eluded. Truck (loose), 33a ; Selected Brown Fibrous i’at, U 

r r sack; 5 for 22s. 6 d.; Black Fibrous Peat, 4a. 64 per nek 
for 20 s.; sacks 4d. each. Coarse 8 ilver Band li.6d.po 
busheL Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf-mould, and Pest-mould 
each at Is. per busheL Manures of all kinds. Fresh 8 ahf 
num. Garden Sticks and Labels. Russia Mats, 4c. lob** 
Cloth and Paper, best in the market; Cloth, 84 per lb.; 6 pe 


50 double Ti lips, do 
50 large double Daffodils 
50 Anemones, fine mixed 
75 Poet’s-eye Narcissus 
25 Jonquils, sweet scented 
100 large yellow Crocus 
100 large bluo Crocus 


do 100 large striped Crocus 

rodils 50 double Snowdrop* 

nixed 50 single Snowdrope 

turns 50 Persian Ranunculus 

cented 50 Turban Ranunculus 

ms 25 English Iris, mixed 

i 25 Spanish Iris 

50 winter Aconites, 
ity, 11 s.; quarter the quantity, 6 s. 


Half the quantity, 11s.; quarter the quantity, 6 s. 
is remarkably cheap collection is unequalled ; the whole 


UI1ACU| TfUti IMSUJCn, AD. UU* UCC. A UU J CUIM ABUIJ VAlVCSf/ VVU CV MUU U UUC^UBUCU t 4 Uv WUV1U . . - ^ J CJA. 7 ww A. .. ' 

CJTRAWBERRY PLANTS, Marshal McMahon, ° f ,‘ h . e B ° lb<l AJj° j ,5 n . n °l m e ^ ** y 6ut *° 11 - 

O Pnsitleut, Princew Helena, 8d. dot., 3e. 100, free. Siii? ^ flAnrt A T.TTTm nroTJB 1 


W President, Princess Helena, 8 d. dor., 3s. 100, free. 

W. H. SMITH, Framingham, Norwich. 

AjlfeMONE" JAPONICA ALBA. - Strong 

XX Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn-flowering 
Anemone (see Gardkxino Im-ustratru, September 4, 
1880) la. each, post free.—GEORGE PHIPPEN. Victoria 
Nursery. OxfordRoad, Reading. Established 1861 _ 

T7IOLAS, Pansies, hardy perennials, our entire 

V stock, all transplanted! is offered at Is. per doz., the 
land being sold to L. It N.-W. Railway Co. Guinea collection 
increased to thirty doz.; half, 12 s., hampers gratis; catalogue 
free.—JOHN P1RIE A CO., Btechford, Birmingham. _ 

TUST harvested, in very fine condition, a grand 
U lot of seed of my mixed collection of Columbines, Aqui- 
legias (see Tbx Garden for June 3), in large packets. 6 d. 
ana Is. free; 2s per oz. P.O.O. or id. stamps.—W. FARREN 
Rose Grower, Cambridge. 

AfEW DOUBLE WHITE BOUVARD1A 

11 ALFRED NEUNER. This splendid new Bouvsrdia 
can be supplied in good plants at Is. each post free; 12 fine 
varieties Bouvardias, invaluable for winter bloom, 4s., post 
free, from B. W. KNIGHT. Florist, Battle, Sussex. _ 

HALCEOLARIAS, CINERARIAS, from the 

U very best flowers and colours extant, ail raised from 
home grown seed, very superb strains, cannot fail to give 
•pleddid flowers; Calceolaria, Is. 6 d. per dezen ; Cineraria, 
la 6 <L per dozen, in good plants, poet free, from B. W. 
KNIGHT, Flori st, Battle, Sussex. _ 

WiNTER BLOOMING CALCEOLARIAS, for 

T Y cut flowers and greenhouse decoration during winter. 
Caloeolaria bicolor and Burbidgei have proved to be in¬ 
valuable ; they will flower freely in any cool house without 
any forcing; good plants 6 d. each, poet free, from B. W. 

KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex. _ 

"DERNS (Devonshire).—Large, named. 14 varie- 
X ties. 7s. 100 ; 30 small, post 2 s. 3000 fine Holly, fontanum 
and septentrionale, Is. each ; 1000 varieties. Catalogue 2d. 
Printed instructions for planting, ftc., with order. Established 
25 years.— E. GI LL, Ly nton, Devonshire, __ (3430 

A USTRALIAN IVY, so called by the natives. 

XL Not known in England. Splendid flowers, cover any 
wall Is.: three for 2s 6 <L Tacsonia Van Volxemi, la.; three 
for 2 b. 6 ( 1 .—E. GILL, Fernery, Lynton, Devon. [3430 

fllNERARIAS, good strain; strong plants for 
VJ early bloom. Is. 4d. dozen, free.—F. B. BAILEY. 4, 
Market Street, Westhoughton, Bolton. 

■REGONLA WELTON 1ENSIS, 4 for Is.; dou- 

X) ble Petunia (Crimson King), 3 for la—W. E. BOYCE. 
14. Gloucester Rosd. Holloway, N. _[3429 

1 flfl fid COLLECTION of 367 choice bulbs, 

IvOi UUt carriage paid to any address in England or 
Wales, consisting of 15 Hyacinths in four colours, 200 Crocus, 

25 double early Tulips, 25 Snowdrops, 25 Anemones, 25 
Ranunculi, 25 winter Aconites, 15 Triteleia, 12 Narcissus 
posticus.—MORLEY ft CO., Fulwood, Preston, Lancashire. 

T»H E~RARE7H ARDy; EV ERGRF.EN FERN, 

X POLY 8 TIOHUM LONCHITI 8 (Holly Fern), with 
thorns like miniature Holly leaves ; Is. 2d. free, two plants 
la 10d.—MORLEY ft CO., Nurseries, Fulwood, Preston, 
Lancashire. 

GEE OTJR CATALOGUE for cheap collections i 
W of choicest bulbs, sent carriage free; choice exhibition 
Hyacinths, four varieties, 2a free.—MORLEY ft CO., Ful¬ 
wood, Preston, Lancashire, and of Croydon. 

QPRING FLOWERING PLANTS. —The fol- 

O lowing, ail strong well-rooted seedlings, post free for < 
Is. 6 d.: 12 mixed Wallflower, 12 blood-red Wallflower, 12 1 
Sweet Williams, also 2 Clove Carnations.—CASBON ft SON, | 
Millfleld, Pe terbo ro’._ ; 

WINTER BLOOMING PLANTS.—4 plants 

Y V post free for 13 stamps: 1 Primula sinensis flmbriata, 

2 Begonia fuchsioides, 1 Bourardia. — CASBON ft SON, ; 

Florists, Millfleld, Peterboro’._ 

"PULBS.—Fresh Dutch imported, best quality, 
X) cheap. Price list with spring bedding plants, ftc., Id.— 
SIMCOX, 158, Severn Road, Cardiff. _ 

TROUBLE DAISIES.—Plant without delay. 

Xf Belgian (bloom immense); Bride, fine white; Black 
Prince, deep red, 100, 3s. 6 d. ; doz.. Is. Choice named bedding 1 
Pansies, 100 good cuttings (four varieties), 4s.; doz., 8 d.— 
SIMCOX, 158, Severn Road, Cardiff. 

Chrysanthemumsi chrysanthe- 

V MUMS ! 1 0HRYSANTHEMUM8! 11 — One of the 
finest selections; 200 varieties. Strong plants ready for 

fibKKT 1 - J - , 

Diitizers b y T\y (T[\_ 


ro°^.t«6ooLiNns^*T«^^a eor COCOA-NUT FIBRE REPOSE, 

Pelargoniums, REGALr*c.^Ti,eloiiow. 

X ing seven splendid varieties in good plants for 2s. 3<L, seasons. Invaluable for Potting, Plunging, Forcing, Fra 
free : Doctor Masters. Captain Raikes, Elegantissima. Queen eriea, Strawberries, Bedding-out Plants, ftc. Destroy* all 


Victoria, Prince of Wales, Marie Lemoine, La Patrie.—A. slugs and insects. July 1 , 1882. 

8 WAN 8 QN, Florist, Barton-on-Humber. _ In consequence of the great scarcity of Htukc ui 

IpTW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. - Reduced 5? " 

foUoS, I Jnd^oS? oidSi ^om^ntoH? r£to 
will receive attention (in rotation) We sho find it 
iwp^m^n*i *n£j U u£* nesessary to caution purchasers to beware of syiirioei 

aS ’ ‘nutations, and buy the genuine Refuse direct Sacks, k ti 
Nn.P 1 *® 4 *' b F ran* do . Z€ ?' cuttings 9d. doz., each . 10 13 * . 15 aacg. 18a.; 20 23a; 30 hHl 

wtlz 3 oTiJl Sdcs’ W ftS, on' ST 2 

8tamp ' ** ®XVIS, 66 , Warner XMaited quantities of P.fcf. special quality granulated, in 
Road^Camberwel l, Lopdon. --- 8SbC ka only, 2s. 6 d. each (2 Prize Medals), valuable lor puttiq 


LNoUN, Florist, Barton-on-Humber. _ In consequence of the great scarcity of Huh a 

hTW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Reduced 


each, free by poet for 12 stamps.—WM. SANDERS, The Gar- Road. Millwall, London, E, _ 

dens, Leek, Staffordshire. _ ___ _ _ 

PANSIES ! PANSIES ! [-Cuttings struck now fl’ A ^ i P EI L -Cocoa-nst Fibre 

r will bloom this autumn; 24 cuttings* in 12 beaut,ful M 

varieties, correctly named, oua belxction, post free for w 

PANSIES l PANSIES ! PANSIES !—400 vane- ton. 26*. per ton : in 2 bushel bigs, 4d. each. Yellow Fitaoo 
X ties of the finest named show and fancy Pansies; show Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per busheL SphspoB 


PANSIES 1 PANSIES ! PANSIES !— 400 vane- ton. 26*. per ton • in 2 bushel bags, 4d. each. Yellow Fiboa 
x ties of the finest named show and fancy Pansies; show Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per busheL Bpiapia 
varieties, 2s. per dozen; fancy varieties, 3s. per dozen; cut- Moss, 8 s. 6 d. per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, ^irpa 
tings of same. Is. per dozen ; 3 dozen. 2s. Cd. All strong stuff, Cork, Tdbacoo Oloth, Russian Mats. ftc. Write for ha 
true to name. Post free. 8 end for list.-W. and F. WHEEL- Price List, H. O. SMYTH, 17a, CoalYard, Drury Lsne (l*a 


WRIGHT, Florist s, Ol dswinford, Stourbridge. of Castle Street, Long Acre). 

TYAISIES Pure white, The Bride; dark red. - ^ p--v- 

XF Rob Roy, Auriculas, 6d. dozen : Solan um seedlings ana JL*K 
cuttings of old Clove OarnationB, od. dozen, free.—FRED. CHflMv Ute 
NEWBERY, Raglan House. Wolverhampton. _[3438 QAB 

DULBS, just imported, quality unsurpassed. at 

XI 35 per cent, below retail prices—named Hyacinths, 70 finTfl 4 NTTTT IT 
choicest varieties; Tulips, 40 varieties; Polyanthus Narcis- li um wi. r i 

sus, Crocus, Jonquils, Scillas. Anemones, Ranunculus; ‘JL k-’i 
descriptive catalogues, with cultural directions, free.—A. w?.HfrwL ♦'^ 

HENRY, Dalmon Cottage. Hounslow. [3443 p.A 0, 2 L eft ! 


ta ta For beautiful Flowers and Flanti 

U* e Hagarty't Celebrated 

GABDEN BEQUISITES 

AT KKDUCBD PRICES. 

flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-buaheI hag 

yj Is. 3d.; 30 for 30s., bags included; truck (loose). SSe.; Sc!« 
ted Orchid Peat, 5s. 6a. per sack, 5 for 25a; Best Brovn 
Fibious Peat, 5s. per sack, 5 for 22s. 6cL; Black Fto* 
Peat, 4s. 6d. per sack, 5 for 20s„ sacks 4d. each; Ooane Sum 
S and, Is. 6d. per bushel; Yellow Fibrous Loam. Leaf VouU, 
and Peat Mould, Is. per busheL Manures of til kinds; 
fresh Sphagnum, Garden Sticks and Labels, Russia Mats, 
ftc. Tobacco Cloth and Paper. The best imported Cloth, 
8d. per lb.; Speciality Paper, lOd. per lb. Write for Prk* 


"EXHIBITION PERENNIAL PHLOXES, Sand, Is. 6d, per bushel; Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mouk 
XJ PAN8IES. &o.—12 splendid named Phloxes, 2s. 6d.; Mould, Is. per busheL Manures of sDkin* 

24 ditto, 4s. 6d.; 12 splendid named show or fancy Pansies, ^ re *^ rl ?t^ lagT1U J^ 1, and Labels, Runia Usb 

4s. ; 12 good border varieties, named, 3s.; 2 pretty Dracsenas Tobacco Cloth and Paper. The best imported. (Mh 
or 2 Crotons, la 6<L, post free.—Catalogues on application, 8d. per lb. - Specialit^ Pa^er, 10<L per ib. Wnte for Pns 
&c.-R. W. PROCTOR. Ashgate Road. Chesterfield. HAG ARTY .Garden Requite 8torts. Uek 

■pANSIES^C hoicc show and fancy varieties ^ 

X 100 Btrong well-rooted plants, post free 2s. 6<L—J. W. •PANNED NETTING, 2 yds. wide, ljd. pel 


X 100 Btrong well-rooted plants, post free 2s. 6<L— J. W. T^ANNED NETTING, 2 yds. wide, ljd. Per 
GALVIN, Mount Talbot Nurseries, Ro scommon. _13441 X yd.; 4 vds. wide, 3d. per yd. NEW TWINE NETT15L, 

PANSIES.—Twelve choice named varieties, in- M?'yd. e hexagon' ^xliEN^NETCiiV m’’ pJf S 
± eluding Grand Monarch, Thomas Hunter (redl, David Tiffany, 20 yd. pieces, 21d. yd.—W. CULLINGFORD, Fowl 
Cavan, P. W. Fairgrieve, Blue Stone, and other splendid rarie- Gate, London, K. 

ties, post free 3s. These are not merely rooted cutting*, but 7 L^ ^. _..... .. - 

1 ood large healthy plants, worth double the money. Seed hand /CONCENTRATED TOWN MANURE, CUD* 

picked from the best named varieties. Is. per packet. Sow at U talning 8 per cent, ammonia, equal to 35 per cent sc¬ 
once for spring blooming.—W. J. GODFREY, Ottery [ hate of ammonia. Delivered at Warrington Stations in bus 

St. Mary, Devon. _[3440 of 2 cwt. each, at £7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of Kuusucts, 

• Town Hall, Warrington. 


HARDEN POTS.—Twenty-four 6-in., forty- L™:^ u v. ^ mgto,L _ 

\I eight 5-in., sixty 4-in., mxty3-in., packed and sent to HHARCOAL, finely powdered, invaluable for 
Pottery, Dennett Rood. \J lawns and old gardens; prevent* clubbing in Cabteta. 

Peckh am. j^ndoD;-[3442 25a. per ton. in baa, at Warrington Btationi, or k&L 

rPHE Amateurs’Slow Combustion Stove burns per 2 cwt. bag.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, Tom Hta 

X for 24 hours without stoking. The simplest and cheapest. W arrington. _ — 

1 free.—LOUIS SIMON, Nottingham. 


-pas POULTRY WIRE HETTING, ( 

TjY ROYAL ijEllEKo EATEN 1. — GAS X can be obtained at exceptionally low 
XI CONSERVATORY BOILER from 45s. ; Reflector Gas FRANCIS MORTON ft CO. (Limited), 1, D< 


Price 25s. pe 
per 2 cwt. ba 
Warrington. 


os and old gardens; prevents clubbing in CabmA 
. per ton. in baa, at Warrington Btationi, or kid. 
bag.—Apply, Inspector ? Nuisances, Town Hwl, 


Cooking 8 toves, from 10s. 6 dj Excelsior Qas Bath. £510s. j u ubi,iui ruster. juries u ihw on application. _ 

The Oalda Instantaneous Water Heater, £4 7s. 6 d—G. ~ ~ orni.vuvoi- LriTpi 1 

SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey; Factory, Barrington T C. STEVENS’ IIOKTICULTUKAL 
Road, Brixton, S. W. U, SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY 8 AI| 

Lower Thames Street, London. E.C. -—- - --- 

POCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, beat quality, HyacinthB, Tulips, Crocuses, Narcissus. Iris. Sdllta S«xw- 
0 4 bushel bag. Is. 4d.; 15 bags, 14s.: 3? bag*, 28 .; trui* 

ead. 33s. Garden requisites.—iLFOUL 6 N. fflTst. Mary Axe. TV/TR. J. C. SI E\ EN S will SELL by ALCTlG^ 
„ _ _ _ _ munnrpo • T \ ,, . 1XL at his Great Rooms, 38. King Street, Cogent 

Of) non PARROTS imported annually.— A w.c., every Monday. Wednesday, and Saturday 
Ov)vUv beautiful African grey, with crimson tail, during September, at 12.30 precisely each day, 
sent to any address, package included, for 15s. If not satis- CONSIGNMENTS of DUTCH BULBS, arriving 
factory on receipt money returned. A host of other stock from well known farms in Holland, in large and loixii 
Beautiful Singing Canaries, small foreign birds, pet Mon- to suit all buyers. 


Westminster. Price LiBt* o n a pplication . 


Galvanised, 
JW price* fresi 
Delih&J street. 


n.OCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, beat quality, 

v 4 bushel bag, Is. 4d.; 15 bags, 14s.: 30 bags, 25s.; truck 
ead. 33s. Garden requisites.— JLFOULON. 32V8t. Mary Axe. 


Beautiful Singing Canaries, small foreign birds, pet Mon¬ 
keys, Tortoises, Peacocks’ feathers, 5000 Parrot cages, and 
fresh arrivals daily. The Grey Panrot—the Thirty Guinea 
Bird—that took the two first prizes at the Burrey Show in 
1878 and 1881, was purchased from me a young bird.— 
WILLIAM GROSS, largest Importer in the world, Liver¬ 
pool 


On view the morning of Sale, and catalogues had. 


Bloomsbury, W.O f[ ; * 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 




GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Boulton & Paul, Norwich 

HORTICULTURAL ENGINEERS. 


CONSERVATORIES, ORCHID HOUSES. PEACH 
HOUSES, GREENHOUSES, &c. 


CATALOGUES, 12 STAMPS. LISTS, POST FREE. 


Is the Manure that is used by all the principal 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and Gardeners 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

7 lbs. 14 lbs 28 lbs. 66 lbs. 1 cwt. 

Pkts., Is. , bags, 2s. 6d. 4s. 6i 7s. 6d. 12s. 6d. 20s. 


OLAY & LEVESLEY, 

Temple Mill Lane, Stratford, London , E. 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

SOUD&TUBULAR BAR FENCING 


Total 

Height. 


Diameter. 


Piping. 


THL BRA DO ATE PARK 
SEAT. 


IRON GARDEN BARROWS. 
Cheap- Strong—Useful. 
UlTROUGRT Iron frame, neatly painted, and 
» f galvanised iron body. From 9s. 6d. upwards. 

WILLIAM jT FOX, 

Horticultural Engineer, 

_12 , SOUTH PLACE, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


Also makers of the following and every other class of boiler 


for heating by hot water° 

THE PHCENIX SLOW COMBUSTION 
BOILER. 

To heat from 150 ft. to 500 ft. of 4*in. piping. 

LARGE UPRIGHT BOILERS, 

To heat from 500 ft. to 2000 ft. of 4-in. piping. 

PLAIN SADDLE BOILERS. 

To heat from 50 ft to 1000 ft. of 4-in. piping. 

OUR CELEBRATED CHECK-END 
SADDLE. 

To heat from 300 ft. to 3000 ft. of 4-in. piping. 
TERMINAL END BOILERS. 
HARNESS ROOM BOILERS, &c., &c. 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 

Cases, It. each extra, allowed for when rt turned. 

100 squares gloss, 15 oz., 14 by 121 for 15s. 

» ii i. 21 oz., ,, „ 22s. 6d. 

15 oz., 13J by 8 8«. 6d. 

» >. 21 oz., „ „ 12s. 6d. 

„ „ „ 15 oz., 12* by Hi 12s. 6d. 

i» ii ii 21 oz., ,, ,, 18s. Gel. 

Good English glass, any size as required quoted for on 
application. 

Putty, Id. per lb. Paint ready mixed in 4-lb. and 7-lb. tins at 
5<L per lb., tins included. 

HENRY WAIN WRIGHT, Glass and Lead Merchant, 
8 & 10, Alfred Street, Boar L&ne, LEEDS. 

OULPHATE OF AMMONIA for lChrysanthe- 

•O mums, by far the beat stimulant for obtaining iii 


Illustrated Catalogue of Hurdles, Gates, and all kinds of 
Iron and Wire Fencing, Ac., free on application. 


VICTORIA WORKS, Wolverhampton, 

And 3, Crooked Lane, King William Street, London, E.C. 


NEW PATENT MOLE TRAP. 


Catalogues pout free on application. 


BOULTON & PAUL, NORWICH 


IO mums, by far the beat stimulant for obtaining line 
blooms, and for pushing on backward plants ; best quality, 
containing 25 per cent, ammonia, 8d. lb.; 4 lb., 2s. 6d.; 7 lb., 
4s. ; 14 lb.. 7s.; 28 lb., 12s. ; or 8 oz. sample by post, Sd.—if. 
DAVIS, 66, Warner Road, Camberwell, Londwu. 

■DIMMEUS NEW SEASON PERFUMES, ex- 

-Lb tracted direct from flowers with his patent Myrogene.— 
White Heliotrope, White Pink, White Lilac, White Rose, 
Malvetta, Rose Laurel, Wallflower, Sweet Pea, Syringa, &c. 
All from 2s. 6<L—EUGENE RIMMEL, 96, Strand; 128, 
Regent Street; and 24, Cornhill, London ; and 9, Boulevard 
des Capucines, Paris. 

PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS, with 

-L upwards of 350 Illustrations, price 18s.—T ub Garden 
Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London. W.O 


Effectiveness combined with simplicity. Price 12s. per dozen. 
Two dozen carriage paid, and 5 per cent, discount for cash 
with order. Sample forwarded free by poBt for la. 3d.— 
REYNOLDS k CO., 57, New Compton Street. London, W.C. 
Bluet rated and priced catalogue of Wire Netting, Poultry 
Yard Appliances, Ac., forwarded post free. 


LOUG HB OROUGH 


These frames are made of the best Red Deal thoroughly well 
seasoned Lights, 2 in. thick, and are so made that they can he 
put together in a few minutes br * 


r _. „„_ ... _ _ _ the gardener without 

screws. Glazed with 21-oz. British sheet glass, and painted 
four coats. Delivered free to any station in England and 
Wales. 

1 light, 6 ft. by 4 ft. .. £2 2s. Od. Packing case .. 4s. Od. 

2 „ 6ft. by 8 ft. . £3 10a. Od. „ ,, .. 5s. Od. 

3 ,, 6 ft by 12 ft... £4 17a. 6d.6s. Od. 

Half allowed for packing case returned, carriage paid. 

Lights only, 6 ft. by 4 ft., painted 4 coats and glazed .. 16s 


GEORGE’S 

Fatent Calorigen, 

For Warming <P Venti¬ 
lating Small Con¬ 
servatories. 

Made in wrought-iron, 
£3 3s. ; ditto in copper, 
£5. Height, 28 in. ; dia¬ 
meter, 14 in. 

J. F. FAR WIG & CO., 

Manufacturers.36,Oueen 
Street, Oheapside, E.C. 

This Stove introduces 
a strong current of warm¬ 
ed (not burnt) fresh air. 
• Illustrated Prospectus 
and Testimonials on ap¬ 
plication. 


FOUNTAIN JETS 

R. BASKERVILL, 


Maker of all kinds of FOUNTAIN JETS 
for AquariumB, Gardens, Illuminations, ko. 
(Maker of Fairy Fountains to the Royal Poly 
technic Institution.) 

130, Newington Butts, S.E. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. ONE STAMT 


BOULTON k PAUL, NORWICH. 
Catalogues and Prices Free on Application. 


(The best Burner in the World). 


WRIGHT & BUTLER’S 

“ MULTUM IN UNO ” 

DUPLEX. 


Amateur’s Hot-Water Apparatus. 
ACME Slow Combustion Boiler, pipes 

-el. all fittings complete, ready for erection, from 
Independent Slow Combustion Star Boilers from 40 
Illustrated Lists free. 

C11AS. P. KINNELL k CO., 31 Bankside 8.1 


MELON & CUCUMBER FRAMES. 


Catalogues, with prices, post free. 


Self-Filling. Self-Feeding. 

Self-Lighting. Self-Extinguishing. 

It indicates when the Oil Vessel is FulL 
Secured by THREE Separate Patents. 

FIBST PRIZE MELBOURNE EXHIBITION. 

To be had Retail of all Ironmongttt^nd Lamp Dealeu. 

r< &U2&- xMOT rC 


BOULTON & PAUL, NORWICH. 


> GARDENERS, &c.—To be sold imme¬ 
diately, a garden and five vinerlos, with 1800 ft. of gluss, 
covering nearly 2 acres; south aspect with ground rising 
[ily; rent, £14 a year, free of rates and taxes ; lease forty- 
i years unexplreo.—Apply to M. JONES, Fynone Estate 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


















GARDENING ILLUSTRA'IED 


[Sept. 23 1881 


JOHN GREEN 

Bmi to offer the following, poet or carriage free, for cadi 
with order. All plants sent by post are carefully packed in 
tin cases, with damp moss, which is the only sure and safe 
method. Catalogue free for a penny stamp. 

Double white Primula, of Cyclamen, very fine strain, 
which, sayB 7 he Garden, no Is. 6tL and 2s. do*, 
better or more useful sort Polyanthus, eholoe mixed, 
has yet been raised; all true Is. do*, 

from cuttings (not seed- Phlox (herbaceous), named 
lings), 9d. each, 6s. per do*. _ var., 4s. 6d. do*.__ 


ftfift KING'S ft 
IMPORTED BULBS, 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


var., 4s. 6d. do*. 


Primula flmbriata' globose, Wallflowers Blood Red and 
Improved strains of fine Golden Yellow, Is. do*, 
compact growth, with finest Alpine Auriculas, 2a and 
fringed flowers, la 6d. and 2a 6d. do*. 

2s per do* Carnations, mixed seedlings 

Cinerarias (Carters’ superb from Carters' choicest dou- 
strain), la Od. and 2s. do*. ble vars., 2s do*. 

Lobelia fulgens, splendid in Carnation Grenadin, the 
the autumn either in pots earliest in bloom, bright 
or the border, flowers very fiery scarlet colour, 3 for la, 
rich cardinal oolour, 9tL 2s. 6d. do*, 
each: 3 for 2a ; 6a per doa Pansies, saved from best Eng- 
Carnation Souvenir de la Mai • lish named van., la Bd. and 

maiaon. 2a each _ 2s. doa . . _ 


Carnation Souvenir de la Mai • lish named van., la 8d. and 

maiaon, 2a each 2s. doa 

Show Pelargoniums, 6 van. Pansies,saved from best Con- 
for 2a tinent&l vara, Is. do*. 

Bparmannia afrioana, 6d. each Giant Sweet Williams, as 
Passiflora ccerulea, 6d. each grown by S. Barlow, Esq., 
Tacsonia Van Volxemi, 6d. la 3d. doa 
each Foxgloves, white and spotted 

Eupatorium odoratissima, 6d. or mixed, 2a doa 
each. Canterbury Bells, double, aln- 


Byacinths, Roman 

„ Double Red 

„ „ White 

•i „ Blue 

„ Mixed 

„ Single Red 

„ „ White 

.. >. Blue 

„ Mixtd 
Narcissus, Double Roman 
,, Paper White .. 


Snowdrops, large single 
„ „ double.. 


Tacsonia Van Volxemi, 6d. Is. 3d. doa 
each Foxgloves, white and spotted 

Eupatorium odoratissima, 6d. or mixed, 2a doa 

each. Canterbury Bells, double, aln- 

GreviUea robust*. veryorna- gle, or mixed, 2s. doa 
mental. Fern-like foliage, Antirrhinums, tall or dwarf, 


6<L each. Is. doa 

Fuchsias, 6 vara for Is. 6d.; Pyre thrums (single), coloured 
6 very select, 2a 6d. Marguerites, 3for Is., 2a 0tL 


per doa per 100. 


„ „ double 

Crocus, large Yellow 
„ „ Blue 

„ „ White 

„ „ Mixed 


per 100. per 1000 
2 S 22 0 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

M A ram AT, MACMAHON, very hardy, prolific, very com¬ 
pact, fine flavour, a variety that can be very highly re¬ 
commended, 6s. 100, la 3d. doa 
PRESIDENT, a well-known first-class favourite, 6s. 100, 
Is. 3d. doa 

SIR J. PAXTON, a most useful variety, forces well, a heavy 
cropper, 6s. 100,1s. 3d. do*. 

VICOMTE&SE HERICART DE THURY, food forcing 
variety, also an excellent preserving Strawberry, 6a 100 

AUGUSTE BOIS8ELOT, large, oval, richly flavoured fruit 
8s. 100, la 3d. doa 

CRIMSON QUEEN, large Cockscomb shaped fruit of a deep 
crimson oolour, fine for exhibition, 6s. 100, Is. 3d. doa 
DR. HOGG, a well-known first-class variety, flavour like 
British Queen, late, 6s. 100, Is. 3d. doa 
KEEN'S SEEDLING, one of the very earliest, the best for 
easily forcing, 6a 100. la 3d. doz. 

TRIOMPHE DE PARIS, one of the handsomest and best 
varieties grown, 8s. 100, la 3d. doa ... . 

JAMES VEITCH, one of the largest in cultivation, 6a 100, 
Is. 3d. doa 

Smaller plants of the above Strawberries hal/prie a 

JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 

£IEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots. 

Seller’s selection, 30a per dozen. Purchaser’s ditto, 36a 
The above comprise all the best English and Frenoh raised 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Perpetual Polyantha, Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
and Perpetual Moea 

Roses of 1881 

Of above-named classes, 18a to 24s. per dozen. In pola 

Choice Roses. 

Tea-eoected, Hybrid Tea, Noisette, China, and Bourbon, 
18a to 24a per dozen; strong planta In pots. 

Descriptive List on application. 

RICHARD SMITH A OO,, 

NURSERYMEN AND SEED MERCHANTS, 
WORCESTER. 

HOOPER’S CATALOGUE OF BULBS 

Contains a SUPERB COLOURED PLATE of CALI¬ 
FORNIAN LILIES,_ 

FAITHFULLY REPRESENTED. 

The Catalogue will be forwarded for four stamps, and the 
4d. returned In the first purchase of Bulbs. 

SPLENDID COLLECTION of all kinds of DUTCH, 
FRENCH, CAPE. JAPANESE, and AMERICAN BULBS, 
at EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 

Delivery carriage free over Ms. value. 

HOOPER & CO., Covent Garden, London. 

SINGLE DAHLIAS. 

HOOPER A CO. Invite inspection of their beautiful col¬ 
lection of these, now in full bloom at their Nurseries, ad¬ 
joining Twickenham Station, 8.W.R.; also special collection 
of Pentstemons. ___ 

FLOWER ROOTS 

BEST QUALITY. CARRIAGE FREE. 

dickson&Tobinson, 

Seed Merchants & Bulb Importers, 

12, OLD MILLGATE, MANCHESTER, 

Offer following well-ripened, strong Flowering Bulbs:— 
HYACINTHS, choice named varieties ..6s., 9s., 12s. per doz. 
HYACINTHS, White Roman for forcing, 24s. per 100, 

HYACINTHS, Bedding, in colours, 22s. per 100 .. 3al „ 
NARCISSUS, Polyanthus, named vars., 2s. to 5s. 6d. 
NARCISSUS, Border, named varieties, 9d- to 5s. 6d. „ 

TULIPS, Double and Single, named .. Is. to 2s. 6d. „ 

CROCUS, Fine Dutch, various colours, Is. 6d. to 2s. per 100 
CROCUS, choice named varieties 2s. 6d. to 3s. „ 

COLLECTIONS OF BULBS, 10b. 6d., 21s., 42s., 63s. 
Descriptive Pi iced Catalogue free «n application. 

Digitized by CjOOQIC 


Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


JOHN K. KING, 

ROYAL SEEDSMAN, 

OOGGESHALL, ESSEX. 

STRAWBERRIES 

A SPECIALITY. 


Strong runners from ground, and 
in email and large pots, of all the 
leading varieties 
guaranteed true to name. 


List of so tie and price on application to 

Cranston's Nursery & Seed Co. 

(LIMITED), 

KING’S ACRE, HEREFORD. 

The New Rates for Carriage of Small Parcels 
"DULBS of all descriptions and plants in great 

D variety delivered free at your nearest railway station at 
the following prices for cash with ordeb only. New de¬ 
scriptive catalogue for autumn, 1882, post free. All the 
goods of the best quality. 

BULBS FOR POTS. 

12 Fine Hyacinths for pots to name, 

distinct . 6s. Od.; per 50, 24a. Od. 

12 Extra do. do. do 9s. Od.; 35s. Od 

12 Early single white Roman Hyacinths 3s. 6d.; per 100, 24s. 0d* 
50 Tulips to name for pots.. .. 4s. 6d.; „ 8s. 6d- 

BULBS FOR BEDDING. 

per 50. per ICO. 

Hyacinths, red, white, or blue, separate .. lls. fld. 22s. Od. 
Tulips to name, colours separate .. .. 3s. 6dL 6s. 6d. 

Crocus do do . 3s. Od. 

Snowdrops, double or single . 3s. 0<L 

Narcissus of sorts to name.6s. 6d 

All other bulbs delivered free at equally low prices. For list, 
see new catalogue. 

SPRING BEDDING PLANTS. 

Strong young plants f< -r present planting of Wallflowers, 
Sweet William, Myosotis, Canterbury Bells, Polyanthus, 
single Primroses of fine colours, Daisies, Arabia, Aubrietias, 
Dactyl is, delivered frteat5s. per 100. Bedding Pansies and 
Violas to name, distinct colours, free at 10s. per 100. 
Herbaceous plants, 12 distinct sorts free for 4s.; 50 varieties 
or 15s.; 100 in 100 sorts free for 28s.; all our selection. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN & SON, 
OLDFIELD NURSERY, ALTRINCHAM. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF FERNS. 

TTAVING a splendid stock, we offer 100 Stove 

H and Greenhouse Ferns and Selaglnellas in GO species 
and varieties, nice healthy plants, for 42 b. ; 50, in 50 varieties, 
25s.; 60, in 25 varieties, 21s. ; 25 for 10s. 6d.; 12 for 4a. or 6s. 
Special trade list on application. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

TERN NURSERY, SALE, NEAR MANCHESTER. 

IB TT LBS. 

TLLUSTRATED descriptive list free on appli- 

1 cation. Specimen testimonial (unsolicited): “ March 10, 
1882.—Crocus, Ac., in borders purchased and planted last 
autumn are making a fine show and giving every satisfaction. 
Hyacinths in pots have been very fine and much praised, 
having spikes of bloom nine inches in length, and so close that 
thev ajgxared to be solid ! Tulips have been very fine and 
highly praised. Hyacinths in border now showing very strong 
bloom. _ 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

Seed Merchant and Nurserymen, Worcester. 


THE BEST 

Flower Roots 

CARRIAGE FRHH. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS BEE 


SUTTONS 

AUTUMN 

CATALOGUE 


GRATIS AND POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 

AND BT SPECIAL WARRANT TO 

THE PRINCE OF WALES 

READING-, BERKS. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 

HEBBAOEOUB CALCEOLARIAS. 

CUTTINGS OF SOFT-WOODED PLAHTS. 

Strawberry planta in 80 of the finest varieties, true to 
name. Catalogues port free. 

From In 6-in. In Si*, 
ground. pots. nob 

Purchaser’s selection, per 100 3s. 6d_ 25s. mJA 

Our do. do. 2a. 6d. 20 b. Ilk 

GOO plants, our selection, in 3) good varieties for 21s. 

100 do. do. 40 do. . 5a 

Herbaceous Calceolarias of a beautiful strain, dwarf, and 
in good variety of colour; strong seedlings for potting, Is.su¬ 
per do*.; 10 b. per 100; also in 2fc-in. pots, 3s. per dot; ». 

^Cuttings of Fuchsias, Geraniums, Heliotropes. Lantsnu. 
Phloxes, Pentstemons, Salvias, Abutilons, Coleus, 
our selection, all named; 12 of any of above for la 3d. n«. 
free. Plants of any 12 sorts for 2s. 6d. 

WM. CLIBRAN & SON, 
OLDFIELD NURSERY, ALTRINCHAM^ 

FEBNS A SPECIALITY 

Special List (August, 1882) now reedy. 

THE LARGEST STOCK in the greatest ntur- 

A ber of varieties in the trade, suitable for atom and free • 
house cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries sMOtnr 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send for show 
before buying elsewhere. Poet free. 

W. &. J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, 8ALE, MANCHEST ER 
DUTCH BULBS. 

CHEAPEST and FINEST ever imported 

V Special collections. Catalogues post free on 
J. FIJAN8EN, Sole Agent, 16, Water Lane. GrMlTowr: 
Street. Londop. E C. P.O. Order to accompany onlgL - 

Hyacinths in Pots. 

POTS made e xpressly for Hyacinths m ^ 
A supplied by J. MATTHEWS, The Royal Pottery, 
super-Mare. Price List free.__ ._ 

Rhubarb and Seakale Forcing, 

QTRONG well-made Pots for the above can te 
to supplied by J. MATTHEWS, Royal Pottery, ***■"• 
super-Mare. Price List free. _ _ 

Printed and Published by the registered ftopg*”- J 
Robinson, at the Office, 37, Southampton 
Pariah of St. Paul Oovent Garden In the City of Westnun* 

| Saturday, September 23,186A 
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BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF 

U FLOWERS for screens and scrap books ; 100 for 15s., 
fifty for 9a.. twelve for 2s. f>d. Specimen plate post free for 3d. 
--The Publisher, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden. 

inn HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

lUVI for 25s —Richard Smith & Co.'s selection of the 
shore contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
beautiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as 
to produce flowers and render the garden attractive all 
through the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
BMlTll A CO., Nurserymen and See d Mercha nts. Worces ter. 

HKEEPERS for Walls, Trellises, &c., in great 

O variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
object may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
irul advice on application.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., 
N unwrymen an d Seed Merchants, Worcester._ 

STRAWBERRIES.—Strong roots for present 

O planting and for fruiting next year, 4s. per 100. Descrip¬ 
tive list and price for plants in pots for forcing on applicar 
tion — RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen ana Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. 

ORA PE VINES and ORCHARD HOUSE 

VJ TREES IN POTS.—Grape Vines, extra Rtrong, ahort- 
ointed. and well ripened ; planting canes, 3s. 6d. to 5s. each ; 
■lira strong fruiting canes, 7s. 8d. to 10s. Orchard-house 
ireea, fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 
Ipricots, Plums, Cherries, Pears, Apples, and Figs. De- 
nptive price list for Id. stamp.-RICHARD SMITH A CO., 
v s. rymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

Ofl nnn CLEMATIS IN POTS of all the 

DUjUUv finest double and single varieties (some of 
he flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
“very shade, from pure white to the darkest purple) for climb- 
ng and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, strong plants ; 
Inscriptive list on application.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., 
S ursery men and Seed Merchants. Worcester. _ 

GLADIOLUS.—Very great care having been 

J taken in eliminating what, till comparatively lately, was 
considered good in this most beautiful class, a perusal by 
11 interested is invited of the Select List contained in our 
tulb Catalogue.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., Seed Mer- 
hants and Nurserymen, Worcester. 

JYACTNTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, LILIES, 

J. Ac.—C. O. VAN TUBERGEN, iun., Haarlem, Holland. 
Vhoksale Catalogue now ready, and may be had free on ap- 
Lication to Messrs. R. 8ILBERRAD A SON, 25, Savage 
tardc-ns. Crutched Friars, London, E.O. 

iOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

J Patent Process. July 1, 1882. In consequence of the 
reat scarcity of huRks, from this date prices will be as 
dlows: Sacks, Is. 6d. each; 10 sacks, 13s. ; 15 sacks, 18s.; 
) sacks, 23s. ; 30 sacks, 30 b. (all sacks included). Truck-load, 
ee on rail, £2. Limited quantities of P.M. special quality 
ranulated, in sacks only, 2b. 6d. each (two prize medals), 
enns, strictly cash with order.—CHUBB, ROUND A CO., 
ibre Works, West Ferry Road, Millwall, London, E. 

JOSE 1 HOSE ! HOSE !—Patent Red Rubber 

J Garden Hose, stands severe tests of Government Depart- 


OHRISTMAS ROSES.—Beautiful hardy white 

VJ flowers from Christmas to Lent: one plant, 7<L ; Bix, 
2s. 6d.; twelve, 4s. 6d.; now ready, cash with order; carriage 
paid.—GIBBS A CO., Woodhridge, SuffolK. 

fllTt) CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATIONS.- 

VI Strong plants from open ground. Two for Is. 3d., car¬ 
riage paid. —GIBBS A CO., Woodhridge, Suffolk. 

TUBERO0 S BEGONIAS.-Stronghealthy plants 

■a from the best named sorts to flower this season, 6 for 
3s. 3d., assorted colours. Specimen for 8 Btamps.—GIBBS 
& CO, Woodhridge, Suffolk. 

MICOTIANA LONGIELORA. - Plants Is, 

each ; seed 7d. per pkt. A deliciously fragrant plant 
with pure white flowers ; one will scent a whole house; easily 
cultivated ; almost perpetual bloomer. — GIBBS A CO.. 
Woodhridge, Sti ff oik. _ 

plNERARIAS, strong plants. Is. 3d. per dozen, 
free, Covent Garden strain.—GIBBS A CO., Woodhridge, 
Suffolk._ 

pRIMULA PLANTS, finest fringed red and 

A. white, Is. per doz.; seed, Gd. Fern-leaved variety, most 
beautiful, Is. 6d. per doz. ; seed, 6d. per pkt. Finest double 
seed. Is. per pkt.—GIBBS A CO., Woodhridge, Suffolk. 

PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS - !^ 

A- R. w. BEEDELL'S noted strain, same os sent out in 


PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS !- 

A. R. W. BEEDELL'S noted strain, same os sent out in 
previous years. Is. 6d. per doz., 10s. per 100, 90 b. per 1000; 
Cinerarias same price. Post free, seed of the above, 2s. 6d. 
and 1b. 6d. per packet. Testimonial.— ** Eastern Villa, 
Havant, Hants.— 1 * Dear Sir,—The Primulas and Cinerarias 
I had of yeu were the finest I have ever seen, both for size 
and colour. Some of the blooms of both kinds measured 
2J to 24 in. across.—Yours, Ac., J. Collins, April 29, 1882." 
—R. W. B EEDELL, The Nurseries. Walllngton, Surrey. 

pEGONIAS, tuberous-rooted, will flower this 

•D season, 2 for Is. ; Myrtles, 2 for Is., cuttings. 9d. doz.; 
Lavender, Is. per doz. All post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, 
The Nurseries, Wallington, S urrey._ 

P R Flowering at Christmas.—Early forcing 

Bulbs, now ready ; White Roman Hyacinths, 3s. doz.; 
Blue Roman Hyacinths, 2s. doz. ; Paper white Narcissus, 2s. 
doz. ; Spirea japonica, Gd. pel clump; Double Snowdrops 
(extra large), 3s. 100: Single Snowdrops, 2s. 6d. 100; Lily of 
Valley, crowns 1 b. 6d. doz. ; Deutzias gracilis, 6d. each — 
Catalogues of Dutch Flowering Roots now ready. PoBt free 
on application —R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Walling- 
ton, Surre y._ 

pUCHSIAS, twelve best named varieties, 
-L such as Lucy Finnis, Purple Prince, Ac., for 2 b. ; Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns,4 for Is.—now ta the time to pot them : Auriculas, 
from prize strain, 4 for Is.; Cotton Lavender, an old favourite. 
4 for la.; Solanum Empress (new), 4 for Is. ; Golden Euony- 
mus, 4 for Is. ; Pansies, Fancy Belgian, Is. per doz. ; Pansies, 
Show, Is. per doz. ; Pansies, Earl of Beacoiufleld (new), Is. 6d. 

K r doz.; Pilea muscosa (Artillery plant). 3 for Is. ; all post 
;e.— R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 8urrey. 


JL Garden Hose, stands severe tests of Government Dep&rt- 
lenta, thus proving superiority of Quality. Lasts four times 
b long aa ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter in weight, 
reater in strength, and cheaper in the long run than any 
Lher hose for garden use. A correspondent writes, “ I have 
ad a length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine years, and 
is now as good as ever." Private customers supplied at 
■ade prices —Samples and prices of MERRYWEATHER A 
DNS. Manufactur ers. 63. L ong Acr e. W.O. _ 

i’ERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, and Somer¬ 
set, by an experienced collector of 25 years; correctly 
amed and packed; with Instruction Book for making 
ockery, planting Ferns, Ac., with each 5s. order. 14 to 20 
uned varieties, 6s. per 100. Small (post), 30 for 2s. ASPLE- 
7UM FONTANUm, 8EPTENTRIONALE, and POLY- 
riCHTJM LONCHITI8 (Holly), Is. each. 1000 varieties 
RITISH and EXOTIC. Catalogue, 2d. Estab. 25 years.— 
GIX.L. Lodging-house Keeper, Lynton, N. Devon. (3469 

ITRAWBERRY PLANTS. CHEAP. - T. 

) HARWOOD, The Vineyard, Kingskcrswell, Devon, 
•ing a large grower for Torquay and neighbourhood, begs to 
let a surplus stock of his choice selection, including all the 
kin ds in cultivation. Descriptive liat with price s free.»_ 

7XTREMELY BEAUTIFUL ORCHID 

J Odontogloesum Alexandra, easily grown in a green- 
)us«, nice plants, 3s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. each. Cash with order. 
M VEREY A CO., 4, Oppidans Rri, Primrose Hill, London . 

1HOICE BULBS. — Chionodoxa Luciliae, 2s. 

J and 3s. 6d. doz. ; Anemone fulgens, 3s. doz. ; Hyacinths 
jixfcd), 2a. 6d. doz. ; named, 4s. 6d. to 9s. doz. ; Crocus 
iLxetl), Is. 6d. 100. named large bulbs, 2s. 6d. 100 ; Polyan- 
ua Narcissus, Is. 6d. doz. ; Tulips (various), 4 b. 100; 
lowdrops, 2s. 100. Send for descriptive catalogue. — 
i i I.I NM GABRIEL, Bulb iinpoyteep, WaterlooRd.n8.E 


free.— R. W. BEE DELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey . 

H YDRANGEA, pink and white, two for Is., 

post free; Christmas Roses, two for Is., post free; 
double Neapolitan Violets, Bix for Is., post free ; Anemone 
japonica, rosea, and alba, two for 1 b. 6d., post free ; Lobelia 
cardinal!*, three for la, post free. All plants post free 
over Is. — ROBERT W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, 
Wallington, Surrey. _ 

R W. BEEDELL’S SEEDS for present sow- 

• ing, of best strains only: Pansy, Fancy Belgian, per 
packet, 7d.; Pansy, Show, per packet. 7d.; Viola coniula, 7d. 
per packet; Calceolaria, prize strain, 7d. per packet; Gloxinia, 
prize strain, 7d. per packet; Gold-laced Polyanthus, 6d. per 
packet; Canterbury Bells, choice mixed, per packet, 6d.; 
Cottagers' Stock, choice mixed, per packet, 6d. : Intermediate 


Bulb Importe*f, Waterloo RU.,t8.E I 

Google 


per packet; Calceolaria, prize strain, 7d. per packet; Gloxinia, 
prize strain, 7d. per packet; Gold-laced Polyanthus, 6d. per 
packet; Canterbury Bells, choice mixed, per packet, 6d. ; 
Cottagers' Stock, choice mixed, per packet, 6d. : Intermediate 
stock, choice mixed, per packet, 6d. ; Sweet Williams, choice 
mixed, per packet. 6d. ; all post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, 
The Nurseries, Wallington. Surrey. _ 

n ISHURST COMPOUND.-Used by many of 

VT the leading gardeners Bince 1859 against red spider, mildew, 
thrins, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. 
to the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
dressing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre¬ 
parations intended to supersede it. In boxes. Is., 3s., 10s. 6d. 

AMERICAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

Jul CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter’s brush on Gis- 
hurst Compound,and working the lather into the infecte d part. 

njSHURSTINE keeps feet dry, softens hard 
VI boots, preserves leather, takes a polish. Inboxes. 6d. and 
Is. each. Wholesale by Price's Patent Candle Company 
(Limited). Retail by Seedsmen and Oilmen. Complaints are 
made of difficulty in getting Gishurstine. Some leading 
nurserymen have put it on their lists; others are requested 

to do so. _ 

•pHE Amateurs’ Slow Combustion Stove burns 
-L for 24 hours without stoking. The simplest and cheapest. 
Prospectus free.—LOUIS SIMON, Nottingham. 


-P9 1 Oq AND UPWARDS. - TERRA- 

J-VIO. COTTA STOVES.-ROBERTS'S PATENT 
PORTABLE TERRA COTTA STOVES for Coal. Healthy 
heat 24 houro for about Id., without attention. For green¬ 
houses, bedrooms, Ac. Pamphlet, with authenticated testi¬ 
monials, sent. See in use and order at Patentee's, 112, Vic- 
toria Street, Westminster, _ 

QTOVES.—Terra-cotta ! Portable ! for Coal. 
U ROBERTS'8 PATENT. Healthy heat 24 hours or 
longer for about Id., without attention. For bedrooms, 
greenhouses, or almost any puipose. Pamphlet and authen¬ 
ticated testimonials sent. In use daily at Patentee's, T. 
ROBE R TS, 112, Victoria 8treet, Westminster. _ 

P.REENHOUSES Heated 24 hours for about 
VJ Id., without attention. ROBERTS'S PATENT TERRA¬ 
COTTA STOVES for COAL give pure heat with common 
coal, or coal and coke. Pamphlet and testimonials sent. See 
in use at Patentee's, THOMAS ROBERTS,* 112, Victoria 
Street, Westminster. . 

MEW DOUBLE WHITE BOU VARDJA 

J-v ALFRED NEUNER. This splendid new BouvarUiu 
can be supplied in good plants at Is. each post free ; 12 fine 
varieties Bouvardias, invaluable for winter bloom, 4s., post 
free, from B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex. _ 

T7IOLAS, Pansies, hardy oerennials, our entire 

V stock, all transplanted, is offered at Is. per doz., the 
land being sold to L.4N.-W. Railway Co. Guinea collection 
increased to thirty doz. ; half, 12s., ham pen gratis ; catalogue 
free.-JOHN PIR1E & CO., Stechford, Birmingham. 

pALCEOLARIAS, CINERARIAS, from the 

very best tiowers and colours extant, all raised from 
home grown seed, very superb strains, cannot fail to give 
spleddid flowers ; Calceolaria, Is. 6d. per dozen : Cineraria, 
Is. 6<L per dozen, in good plants, post free, from B. W. 
KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex. 

WINTER BLOOMING CALCEOLARIAS, for 

v * cut flowers and greenhouse decoration during winter. 
Calceolaria bicolor and Burbidgei have proved to be in¬ 
valuable ; they will flower freely in any cool house without 
any forcing ; good plants 6d. each, post free, from B. W. 
KNIGHT. Florist. Battle, Sus sex._ 

A SPECIAL cheap offer of Hardy Plants will 

be found enclosed in my new ABO Bulb Guide for 
1882, free on application.—THOMAS S. WARE, Hale Farm 
Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 

A CHEAP offer of miscellaneous hardy 

Bulbs will be found on page 23 of my A B C Bulb 
Guide, free on application.—THOMAS S. WARE, Hale 
Farm Nurseries, Tottenham , London. _ 

A SPECIAL cheap offer of Narcissus will 

be enclosed in my new ABC Bulb Guide for 
1882, free on application.—THOMAS 8. WARE, Hale Farm 
Nurseries, Tottenham, London. _ 

A ZALEAS alba Bluthiana (oest white) and 
£X Due de Nassau, well set with buds, 6s., 9s., and 12s. per 
doz.; Adiantum gracillimum, large plants, 9s. and 12s. per 
doz. ; Lomaria gibba, 6 b. and 9s. per doz. Cash with order 
to T. JANNOCH . Dersin gham, Norfolk. _ 

PELARGONIUMS of all the beat show and 

L market sorts, strong and well rooted ; buyer's selection, 
3e. Gd. doz., 2s. half-doz. ; seller's selection, 3s. doz.. Is. 9d. 
half-doz., free for cash with order; lists free.—W. FARREN, 
Rose Grower, Cambridge. __ 

TUST harvested, in very fine condition, a grand 
U lot of seed of my mixed collection of Columbines, Aqui- 
legists (see The Garden for June 3), in large packets, 6d. 
and Is. free ; 2s per oz. P.O.O. or Id. stamps.—W. FARREN, 

Rose G r ower, Cambridge. ____ 

pRIGHT flowers in winter and spring.—25 
-D lovely mixed Anemones Is. 4<L free ; 50, 2s. free ; hardy 
out-of-doors.—MORLEY and CO., Fulwood, Prest on, Lancs 

OH ARMING ROSES on own roots.—The fol- 

VJ lowing four free to any address, nioe small healthy 

g ants, Gloire de Dijon, Homire, Rfive d'Or, and Cheshunt 
ybrl d —MOR L EY and CO., Fulwood, Preston, Lancs. 


two plants. Is. 
Preston, Lancs. 


pHARMING JAPAN HONEYSUCKLE, per- 

VI fectly hardy out-of-doors, stands severe winters, retain¬ 
ing its lovely green foliage with golden veins, plant Is. 6d. 
free; two for 2s. 6d. free.—MORLEY and OO., Fulwood, 
Presto n, Lan cs._ 

ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. — Strong 

xl. Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn-flowering 
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BULBS! BULBS ! BULBS !-MR. T. HAW- 

D KINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath Nurseries, near Ux¬ 
bridge, has just received his first consignment of Dutch 
bulbs, and finds them of a superior quality this year. By 
importing direct and in large quantities he is enabled to sell 
at a very Bmall profit, and in comparison with size, age, and 
quality of the bulbs, the following quotations will be found 
at least 25 per cent, under the usual trade price. Hyacinths 
for 


doz., 6s. per 100; Snowdrops, fine double and single, 3s. bd. 
per 100; extra fine Polyanthus Narcissus, 10s. per 100 ; garden 
varieties, 6«. per 100; Gladioli, 2s. per doz.; Crocus, mixed, 
3s. per 100 ; Anemones, Gs. per 100: fine specimen bulbs 
Lilium caudidum, so beautiful for decoration and winter 
bloom, 5s. per doz.—T. J. HAWKLN8, as above._ 


rPHE Guinea Collection of bulbs comprises 800 

JL choice bulbs, as follows: 30 finest mixed Hyacinths, 50 
Polyanthus Narcissus, 100 mixed garden or Pheasant's-eye 
ditto, 4 dozen mixed Tuliiw, 100 ditto Crocus in four varie¬ 
ties, 100 double Snowdrops, 100 single ditto, 100 Anemones, 
100 winter Aconites, 12 Lilium candidum, and 60 various: 
package included—T. J. HAWKINS. Bulb Importer and 
Plorist. Hillingdon Heath, near Uxbridge. _ 

rpilE Half-guinea Collection contains similar 
X bulbs to the above, only proportionate in number, and 
will be found a cheap and pleasing collection.—T. J. HAW • 
j Heath, Uxbridge._ 


KINS , Hillingdon 1 
T ILIUM candidum and Arum fethiopica. 

JLl Special attention is drawn to these beautiful winter- 
tlowenng bulbs, easily cultivated, and so useful for decora¬ 
tive purposes. Candidum, 5a. doz. ; Arum, small size, 3s., 
large ditto, 8s. per doz.—T. J. HAWKINS,Hillingdon Heath, 

Uxbridge. ____ 

DOSE TREES.—Fine collection of 300 varie- 

Xll ties, 60s. per 100, or 10s. per doz.: cuttings of same-ls. 
doz., Gs. per 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux 

bridge.____ 

HYCLAMEN, finest strain grown. — Having 

\J purchased the entire stock of one of the largest grow ers 
of this stately flower, I can offer fine bulbs at 5s. doz. ; small 
ditto, 2 b. 6d. doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux- 

bridge. _ 

piNERARIA.—Exhibition varieties, ready for 
Vj flowering pots, Is. 6d. dozen, 10s. 100; carefully packed 
in pobUI boxes.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux 
bridge.___ 


JOHN GREEN 

legs to offer the following, poet or carriage free, for mah 
ith order. All plants sent by post are carefully packed in 
tin cases, with damp moss, which is the only sure and safe 
method. Catalogue free for a penny stamp. 


Double white Primula, of 
which, sayB 7 he Garden, no 
better or more useful sort 
has yet been raised ; all true 
from cuttings (not seed¬ 
lings), 9<L each, 6s. per doz. 

Primula fimbriata globosa, 
improved strains of fine 
compact growth, with finest 
fringed flowers, Is. 6d. and 
2s. per doz 

Cinerarias (Carters’ superb 
strain), Is. ikl. and 2s. doz. 

Lobelia fulgees, splendid in 
the autumn either in pots 
or the border, flowers very 
rich cardinal colour, 9d. 
each ; 3 for 2s.; 6s. per doz. 

Carnation Souvenir de la Mai 
maison, 2s. each 

Show Pelargoniums, 6 vars. 
for 2s. 

Sparmannia africana, 6d. each 

Possiflora ccerulea, 6d. each 

Tacsouia Van Volxeml, 6d. 
each 

Eupatorium odoratissima, 6d. 
each. 

Grevillea robusta. very orna¬ 
mental, Fern-like foliage, 
6d. each. 

Fuchsias, 6 vars. for Is. 6d.; 
6 very select, 2s. 6d. 


Cyclamen, very fine strain, 
la 6d. and 2s. doz. 

Polyanthus, choice mixed. 

Is. doz. 

Phlox (herbaceous), named 
▼ar., 4s. 6d. doz. 

Wallflowers Blood Red and 
Golden Yellow, Is. doz. 

Alpine Auriculas, 2s. and 
2s. 6d. doz. 

Carnations, mixed Beedlings 
from Carters’ choicest dou¬ 
ble vars., 2s. doz. 

Carnation Grenadin, the 
earliest in bloom, bright 
fiery scarlet colour, 3 for Is., 

2s. 6d. doz. 

Pansies, saved from best Eng¬ 
lish named vars., la 6d. and 
2s. doz. 

Pansies,saved from best Con¬ 
tinental vars., Is. doz. 

Giant Sweet Williams, tu 
grown by S. Barlow, Esq. 

Is. 3d. doz. „ , 

Foxgloves, white and spotted I uau e ’ 
or mixed, 2s. doz. 

Canterbury Bells, double, sin¬ 
gle, or mixed, 2a. doz. 

Antirrhinums, tall or dwarf, 

Is. doz. 

Pyrethrums (single), coloured 
Marguerites, 3for Is., 2s. 6<L 

doz. 


JJEW CURRANT-BLACK CHAMPION. 
TAMES CARTER & CO. are now bookia 

U orders for this, the best BLACK. CURRANT in th 


worlcL It was awarded a F.C.C. by the R.BLS. Commits 
and greatly admired by all who saw the Fruit Exhitetks 
last year. Stock limited. Price 5s. each, 55a per down, a 
long as unsold. __ 


double White bouyardia 

±J NEUNER."—First-class Certificate Royal HorticuUuj 
Society. Price (strong established plants) la. each, i*. u 
dozen, from JAMES CARTER 4 CO. 


TvjUBlE^’IKK BOUVABDIA “ l’RES 

U DENT GARFIELD," a handsome and beautiful nrieij 


Good plants. Price 5s., 10s. Gd., 15s., and 21s. each, fra 
JAMES CARTER 4 CO._ _ _ 

HARTERS’ THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN 

VJ By Royal Command to the Prince of Wales, 2S' u 
233, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. W.C._ 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


packed.- 


TASMINK — Cuttings from this beautiful 

O creeper, 6d. dozen. — T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge. ___ _ 

UU ALLFLOWER, Harbinger or Blood-red; 
W Urge plants, 2s. 100; 15s. 1W0.-T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge_ 


\/fYRTLE.— Cuttings strike easily now; 9d. 
XYX doz.—T. J. HAWKINS ”. ’ — 


N'S, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

HARNATION and PICOTEK.—Finest strain, 

Vj strong little plants, 5a. per 100.—T. J. HAWKINS. 
F.R.H.8., HillinRdon II. ath, Cxi.ridge. 

pINKSl PINKS! PINKsI—W hite and K< d, 

X large plants, 2s. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hilling- 
don Heath,Uxbridge. __ 

IT ON EY SUCK LE.—Strong cuttings, 6d. dozen 

XL —T. J. HAWK INS. Hillingdon Heath , Uxbrid ge._ 

HUTTINGS.—Azalea, 9d. per dozen ; variegated 

VJ Geraniums, Is. per dozen; plain ditto, 5 
Fuchsias, 9iL per dozen; Calceolarias, f 
HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

QTRAWBERRIES ! STRAWBERRIES !! 

O 8TRAWBERR1ES ! !!—New beds cannot be made too 
early. Runners of Sir Joseph Paxton, James Veitch, Black 
Prince, Ne Plus Ultra, President. Dr. Hogg, or Sir Charles 
Napier, 3s. per 100.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridgi 


vanoi 

9d. per dozen; 
5s. per 100.—T. J. 


STRAWBERRIES FOR FORCING.- Any ' 

O the above strong plants, in or from single pots, ready 1 
early forcing, 10s. per 1U0.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge. 

SEEDS ! SEEDS !! SEEDS 11! — Sow now. 

O Wallflower (Harbinger or Blood-red), large packet, 6d. 
-T. J. HAWKINS. fT R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

.ARGONIUMS (Regal, Show, and Fancy). 

Cuttings from the choicest varieties. 2a. per dozen.— 
T. J. HAWKINS, F U.H.8., Hillingdon Heath. U xbridge. 

PANSIES AND VIOLAS.—Very choice varic- 

X ties, 2s. 6d. per dozen, rooted plants ; cuttings of ditto, 
Is. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, * 
bridge. _ 


£*k 


MARSHAL MACMAHON, veir hardy, jii 


irolific, very com- 
ie very highly i 


pact, fine flavour, a variety that can 
commended, Gs. 100. Is. 3d. doz. 

PRESIDENT, a well-known lirst-class favourite, 6 b. 100, 

Is. 3d. doz. 

SIR J. PAXTON, a most useful variety, forces well, aheavj 
cropper, Gs. 100, Is. 3<L doz. 

VICOMTESSE H ERIC ART DE THURY, good forcing 
variety, also an excellent preserving Strawberry, 6e. luU 
Is. 3d. doz. 

AUGUSTE BOISSELOT, large, oval, richly flavoured fruit 
8s. 100, Is. 3d. doz. 

CRIMSON QUEEN, large Cockscomb shaped fruit of a deep 
crimson colour, fine for exhibition, 6s. 100, Is. 3d. doz. 
DR. HOGG, a well-known first-class variety, flavour like 
British Queen, late, 6«. 100, Is. 3d. doz. 

KEEN'S SEEDLING, one of the very earliest, the best for 
easily forcing, Gs. 100, Is. 3d. doz. 

TRIOMPHK DE PARI8, one of the handsomest and best 
varieties crown, 8«. 100, Is. 3d. doz. 

JAMES VEITCH, one of the largest in cultivation, 6s. 100, 
Is. 3d. doz. 

Smaller plante of (he above Stratcberries half-price* 

JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 


m. DANIELS’ S 

CHOICE 

FLOWER ROOTS. 



Mm 


T1LY OF THE VALLEY. — Good strong 

XJ crowns, Is. 6d. per dozen.— 1 T. J. HAWKINS, Nursery¬ 
man, Hillingdon Hi atb, l \bridge._ 

PUONYMUS (Gold “Silver. and Plain).- 

XJ Sturdy little plants of this very cnoice shrub, gold and 
silver varieties, ? a. dozen : plain ditto. Is. 6d. dozen.—T. J 

HAWKINS. Fillingdi.il Heath, UiMfflga. _ 

COL AN U M, or Christmas Cherry. — Nothing 

Q betPv or so pretty for winter ubq. Nice little plants, 
Is. Pd. dozen.-T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillfafdon 

Heath, Uxbrid ge 


OH RYSAN T H K M UM S ! CUR Y SAN T H K- 

Vj MUMS ! 1 CHRYSANTHEMUMS HI — One of the 
finest selections; 200 varieties. Strong plants ready for 
blooming pots, 4s. doz.; 30s. 100 ; very cheap.—T. J. HAW¬ 
KINS, F.R.IL8., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


leaves crimson in autumn, strong plants in pots. Is. each, 
3 for 2s. 6(L, 12 for 9s.—WM. RUMSEY, Joyning’s Nurseries, 
Waltham CroBa, N. _ ___ 

/TREAT RARITIES IN BRITISH FERNS. 

U —In consequence of our enormous stock we are enabled 
to offer a considerable number of very choice kinds (in¬ 
cluding some not elsewhere obtainable at any price) at the 
orenosterously low figures of 6d. and Is. each. Send for lists 
to F. W. & H. STANSFIELD, The Nurseries, Sale, near 
Manchester. _____ 

PLANT NOW, ALPINE AND HERBACE- 

X OUS PLANTS.—100 choice kinds, our selection, for 
•21s.; 100 in 50 kinds, 15s. ; 100 in 20 kinds, 12a.-F. W. 4 H 
STANSFIELD, Sale, near Manchester. 


OUR GUINEA BOX 

OF CHOICE HARDY FLOWER ROOTS FOR OUTDOOR 
PLANTING 

Contains the following liberal 
assortment, all in sound picked 
bulbs, with full instructions for 
cultivation (case, packing, and 
carriage free to any railway sta¬ 
tion in England or Wales) 

25 Hyacinths, choice mixed 
200 Crocus, in fine variety 
12 Tulips Rex rubrorum 
12 Tulips La Relne 
12 Tulips, double mixed 
12 Tulips, single mixed 
12 TullpB, Parrot mixed 
25 Anemones, double mixed 
12 Anemones, double scarlet 
25 Anemones, single mixed 
12 Polyanthus Narcissus,mixed 
12 double white Narcissus 
12 Pheasant's-eye Narcissus 
6 Campomelic Jonquils 
25 Ranunculi, scarlet Turban 
25 Ranunculi, mixed Turban 
50 Snowdrops 
50 Winter Aconites 
12 SjMinish Iris 
6 Triteleia uniflora 

2 L 559 ROOTS IN ALL. 
Double quantity, 40s. ; half do., 
12s. 6d. 

Other Collections for Green¬ 
house and Conservatory Win¬ 
dow-boxes, etc., 123. 6<L, 21s., 
42s., 63s., and Sis. 



STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 

HEBBACEOUS OALCEOLABIAS. 

CUTTINGS OF SO FT-WOOD ED PLMITi 

true | 

I»*j 


Strawberry plants in 50 of the finest varieties, b 
Catalogues poet free. 

From In 5-In. 
ground. pots. rota.! 

Purchaser’s selection, per 100 3e. 6d_ 25s. li f 

Our do. do. 2s. 6d. 20s. Its. 

500 plants, our selection, In 20 good varieties for Six 
100 do. do. 40 do. 5t 

Herbaceous Calceolarias of a beautiful strain, dvuf, a 
in good variety of colour; strong seedlings tor potting, L< (I 
per doz.; 10s. per 100; also in 2J-in. pots, 3s. per doz.; I 

’ cuttings of Fuchsias, Geraniums, Heliotropes, Iaeuei 
P hloxes, Peutstemons, Salvias, Abutilons, Coleus, Paiaj 
our selection, all named; 12 of any of above for lx 3d fa 
free Plants of any 12 sorts for 2s. 6<L 


WM. CLIBRAN & SON, 
OLDFIELD NURSERY , ALTRINCHUll 


FEENS A SPECIALITY- 

Special List (August. 1882) now ready. 

rpHE LARGEST STOCK in the greatestma 

X ber of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove aud pH 
house cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and ca 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send for alow 1 
before buying elsewhere. Post free. 

W. 8l J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCH ESTS 

The New Rates for Carriage of Small Pared 

BULBS of all descriptions and plants in grej 

X) variety delivered free at your nearest railway stoH* 
the following prices for cash with order QJXT. 
scriptive catalogue for autumn, 1882, post free. Ah J 
goods of the best quality. 

BULBS FOR POTS. 

12 Fine Hyacinths for pots to name, 

distinct . Gs. OiL; per50,!h 

12 Extra do. do. do 9 b. Od.; » 

12 Early single white Roman Hyacinths 3s.Gd.; per ICO, 24x 
50 Tulips to name for pots.. .. 4s. 6d.; »! 

BULBS FOR BEDDING. ^ ] 

Hyacinths, red, white, or blue, separate .. fls. Cd. S 
Tulips to name, colours separate .. .. 3s. Ui 

Crocus do do . *•1 

Snowdrops, double or single 

Narcissus of sorts to name .. .. .. ... -■-j 

All other bulbs delivered free at equally low prices. F.*a 
see new catalogue. 

SPRING BEDDING PLANTS. 

Strong young plants for present planting of Wa 
Sweet William, Myosotia, Canterbury Bells, Yol 
single Primroses of tine colours, Daisies, Arat.is, Aut-r.rJ 
Dactyl is, delivered free at 5s. per 100. Bedding Pm»* * 
Violas to name, distinct colours, free at 10s. \*t ltu 
Herbaceous plants, 12 distinct sorts free for is : M 
or 15s. ; 100 in 10" irts free for 28s.; all our sekctiun 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN & SOK, 

OLDFIELD NURSERY, ALTRINCHAM 
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New Raspberry. 

Baumforth’s Seedling 

The Best Raspberry in the Kingdom 

EDMUND PHILIP DIXON 

Is now booking orders for Canes of the abot;' tor " - Td 
this autumn. Price, per dozen, 5e.; per 100, 

The Yorkshire Seed Establish ment, H idj 

Beautifully Illustrated CATA- I ^ ®" 

LOGUE post free on application, j jllUSTRATED descriptive list free 
X cation. Specimen testimonial (unsolicited): 

1882.-Crocus, &c , in borders P«?chMed and 
autumn are making a fine show and giving evfri ^ 
Hyacinths in pots have been very Im ****?£ A 
having spike* of bloom nine inches in Vn gr/ u 

thru appeared to be solid! Tulips have ^3 

highly 1 'raised. Hyacinths in border now showing vtrj 
bloom.__ 

RICHARD SMITH & C0,. 

Seed Merchant andNurseiymen .'^ orC ': ■ _ 

BEGONIA WELTON1ENSIS, 4 for 
IJ ble Petunia (Crimson King), 3 for li" ’ • []^ 

14, Gloucester Road, Holloway, N. 


DANIELS BROS., 

Boyal Norfolk Seed Establishment, Norwich. 

SPEClAroFFER“OF FERNS. 


25b. ; 50, in 25 varieties, 21s. ; 25 for 10s. 6d.; 12 for 4s. or 6e. 
Special trade list on application. 

w. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE, BEAR MANCHESTER. 


Original fro-rri 
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ROSB& 

HEDGES OF ROSES. 

1 THINK it will be admitted that cultivators 
generally have not as yet used Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses in all the forms in which they may be 
grown. The idea of forming hedges of them has 
at all events not been generally carried out. I 
direct attention to the matter now, because this 
is the most suitable time to commence operations. 

The preparation of the soil should 
be the first step, and the work must be thoroughly 
done in order to ensure the best results. If the 
soil is naturally a good Rose soil, the work will 
be light. In that case mark out the position of 
the hedge 2 ft. wide, and trench up that space 

2 ft. deep, and incorporate with the soil at vari¬ 
ous depths a liberal quantity of well-rotted 
manure. Where there is any doubt about the 
staple being of the right sort, the whole of it 
should be removed, and its place supplied with 
a mixture consisting of three parts loam and 
one of manure, but there are many gardens the 
soil of which, with the addition of one barrow¬ 
ful of loam to every yard length of hedge, and 
about half that quantity of manure, will grow 
Roses in a satisfactory manner. When prac¬ 
ticable, the preparation of the ground should be 
done in dry weather, as there is some danger of 
the loam running together in heavy masses if 
moved about when it is wet. 

Plants on their own roots are indis¬ 
pensable for this purpose, and if they can be had 
from 2 ft. to 3 ft. high so much the better, as 
they will form a hedge the sooner. Those that 
have had one season’s growth in pots and an¬ 
other in the open ground are what we have used; 
these have been two years planted, and some of 
them have this year made shoots 2 ft. long. 
Thoroughly hardened and established plants in 
pots may, of course, be used in the absence of 
the others. The time of planting must depend on 
the condition of the plants. With such as I have 
just described I should prefer to plant at once, 
but if only small plants in pots are to be had the 
planting should be deferred until April or May. 
In any case it should be done when the soil is 
moderately dry, and some finely sifted mould 
should be prepared to place round the roots, 
about which the ground should be made mode¬ 
rately firm. 

Varieties. —The selection of suitable varie¬ 
ties is very important, as some Hybrid Perpetuals 
do not make satisfactory growth on their own 
roots. The best light ones which I have tried are 
Anna Alexieff, Centifolia rosea, John Hopper, 
Jules Margottin, Berthe Baron, William Jesse, 
Madame Yidot, Exposition de Brie, Madame 
Boll, Madame Marie Finger, and Madame Rivers. 
The best dark varieties that I have tried are, 
Senateur Vaisse, Dr. Andry, Mar6chal Yaillant, 
Charles Lefebvre, Madame C. Wood, Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, Marie Baumann, Dupuy Jamain, 
Annie Wood, and Reynolds Hole. 

Planting. —Deep planting must be avoided. 
The crown should be about 2 in. under the sur¬ 
face, as the soil will afford it some protection 
daring severe weather. As soon as the plant¬ 
ing, is done some support should be given to the 
branches; a neat stake and a strong tie will 
prevent them from being blown about by the 
wind. When this is done place a layer of short, 
rotten manure over the roots; this should be 

3 in. thick and 1 ft. wide on each side. It may 
be remarked here that Rose hedges are not 
recommended as a substitute for any other 
material, nor do I say that it is possible to have 
them in the form in which we have our Privet 
and Thorn hedges. I merely look upon them as 
floral ornaments, and as showing that it is pos¬ 
sible to have something besides standards and 
dwarfs; and I am of opinion that in no other 
way can we get so many Roses in proportion to 
the space of ground occupied. 

Pruning.— During the first two years very 
little pruning will he necessary. The second 
spring after planting any strong shoots that ex¬ 
ceed 3 ft. in length should be cut back to that 
point. In the ground should be placed a few 
neat sticks, to which some pf-the lower branches 
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should be tied to form the base of the hedge 
and bring it into shape. After the second year 
the growth will gain more vigour and increase 
in length. The strongest shoots should be cut 
down to 4 ft. the third year, and from that time 
the height should be allowed to increase slowly, 
so as to give the lower branches time to fill up 
the base. Some supports will be necessary to 
keep the growth in shape; probably iron stakes 
would be the neatest. 

The after-management consists in giving 
the roots a good dressing of rotten manure every 
winter. I find the best plan is to rake away 
the soil from over the roots, lay the manure on 
them, and then replace the soil. It seems hardly 
necessary to say that the plants will be greatly 
benefited by copious supplies of water, especially 
during the first two years after planting. 

J. C. 0. 

8217.— Roses on their own roots.— 

“ S. T.” says he has “ a bed of Roses on their 
own roots, planted last spring,” and he asks, 
“ Ought these shoots to be cut back or pinned 
down, and in pruning, should the old wood or 
the new be cut away?” There should be no 
pruning of Rose trees from now till April. If 
large blooms are wanted, cut the stems down to 
within 12 in. or 18 in. of the ground, when the 
hard frosts are gone, in April; and if you wish 
to propagate the trees, cut half through the 
stems of one year old, and peg them down to the 
ground, covering the cut part with rich soil, and 
they will strike root, and by the end of next Sep¬ 
tember, they may be transplanted. This is best 
done in March or April. What is required for 
Roses before winter sets in, is to give a good top¬ 
dressing of stable litter, which will protect the 
roots from frost and enrich the soil. Dig as 
little as possible about the roots, as in so doing 
you are liable to cut them.—G. C., Eccles. 

-Save all the best young growth in the 

Rose bed by all means, and only just shorten 
back the shoots. Cut out the old growth if 
necessary to thin the plants. We do not care 
much for pegging down, as on the whole it 
answers only where the soil is very deep and 
holding. Then again, the young shoots come up 
from the base of the stem during the summer, 
and quite shut out all light and air from the 
pegged down wood. Besides, the buds on the 
bow or upper side of the shoots breaks strongest, 
whilst many of the others do not break at all. 
Surface the bed now with long manure or Cocoa 
fibre refuse, to protect the roots from frost, and 
do not spare top-dressings of manure in the sum¬ 
mer, as Roses are gross feeders, and well repay 
all such help.—A. D. 

8216— Tea Roses.— The Tea Roses men¬ 
tioned seem to be doing well, and only need at 
present some careful thinning out of the weaker 
growth to ensure a good lot of blooms next year. 
As a rule it is well to preserve all the strong 
growths made on these Roses, just shortening 
back the points only and then tying or nailing 
them in, as from almost every bud will next 
spring break out blooming shoots. Still the 
wood must not be too thick as the plants soon 
become a dense mass of growth that would 
starve the roots and produce very small flowers. 
One fine flower is worth half a dozen poor ones, 
Do not spare manure in the shape of mulchings 
or top-dressings, and if Roses are in pots then 
give plenty of liquid manure in the growing 
season. A good stiff loam suits best, indeed,we 
find Teas do well in quite a strong clay where 
the heads are under glass.—A. D. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

BOUVARDIAS IN THE OPEN AIR. 
Many kinds of half-hardy soft-wooded plants, 
the natural time of flowering of which is during 
the autumn or winter months, are found to suc¬ 
ceed best when planted out in the open air in 
summer in suitable soil and carefully lifted and 
potted when about to commence flowering late 
in autumn. Such is the case with Bouvardias. 

Cuttings of them should be taken off plants 
growing in the open air about the middle of 


August, and inserted in well-drained pots filled 
with a compost formed of finely sifted leaf-soil 
and silver sand in about equal parts. When in¬ 
serted they should be placed upon cinder ashes 
in a close frame, where they will soon strike 
root without the aid of bottom-licat. When fairly 
rooted they should be potted singly into pots 
some 3 in. in diameter, and placed upon a shelf 
near the glass in a warm greenhouse or similar 
structure. About the end of March or early in 
April they should be shifted into pots some 6 in. 
in diameter. The soil used may consist of about 
two parts turfy loam and one part leaf-mould 
with possibly a portion of sand. Peat may be 
used in place of the leaf-mould if desired, but it 
is not absolutely necessary, as the plants are 
found to do equally well without it. 

Planting. —As the season advances the 
plants may be placed in cold pits or frames and 
gradually inured to the open air. They may be 
planted out about the first week in J une. It is 
essential that the pots should be well filled with 
roots when the planting out takes place, and 
the ball of soil should not be broken with the 
view of setting the roots at liberty. The roots 
will be found to strike into the fresh soil readily 
enough, and keeping the balls entire greatly 
facilitates the .process of lifting and repotting, 
so as to cause , as little check to the plants as 
possible. If the soil in wliich they are intended 
to be planted be of a heavy character, it should 
be prepared for the purpose by the introduction 
of a portion of light, turfy soil and leaf-mould; 
but in ordinary rich, light garden mould they are 
found to succeed admirably. When the plants 
have become fairly established in the soil and 
are growing freely the stronger shoots should be 
stopped, and a few stakes mlty be found necessary 
in order to induce them to form compact and 
symmetrical bushes. 

Potting. —Towards the end of September 
most of them will be showing trusses of bloom 
buds, and before these become further developed 
the plants should be carefully taken up and 
potted, using 'pots of such a size as the plants 
may require, but, avoiding at the same time any¬ 
thing like over-potting. Pots some 8 in. in dia¬ 
meter will generally be found to be the most 
suitable size, and the soil used may be the same 
as that which has been already recommended. 
The plants should now be neatly staked, and 
should be placed for a time on the north side of 
a wall, where they should be syringed frequently 
in order to prevent them from flagging, taking 
care at the Bame time to avoid making the soil 
in which they are potted too wet. In a few days 
they will generally be found to have recovered 
from the cheek caused by removal; and by 
October 1, not later, they should be placed in 
the greenhouse, where they will continue to 
bloom throughout the greater part of the winter, 
especially if that structure, after the third week 
in October, be kept somewhat close and warm, 
and the plants allowed to occupy a position pretty 
close to the glass. 

After flowering.— As soon as they have 
fairly ceased flowering water should be to some 
extent withheld, and the plants when at rest 
may be placed in any situation where the tempera¬ 
ture does not fall much under 40°. When they 
again begin to show signs of growing they should 
be cut well in, and placed in a favourable posi¬ 
tion as regards light and warmth ; and when the 
young shoots have attained 1 in. or more in 
length, the old soil should be shaken from the 
plants, or the ball of earth should be very con¬ 
siderably reduced and the roots cut in, so that 
the plants may be accommodated in pots of a 
smaller size. In June they should be again 
planted out, when they will be found to make 
better specimens for potting in the autumn than 
younger plants. 

Varieties.— There are now several fine 
species and varieties amongst Bouvardias. One 
of the very best is B. Humboldti corymbiflora, 
which comes into flower earlier than the others ; 
and the blooms, which are produced in bunches 
of twelve or more together, are of larger size, 
rivalling in purity of colour, as well as in delicacy 
of perfume, those of the well-known Stephanolis. 
B. alba c<\rata, also white, has flowers of great 
u ngi ns i Tro^m 
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substance and highly perfumed. They are shorter 
in the tube than those of B. Humboldt icorymbi- 
ilora, and last long in good condition. Among 
many other free-growing white-flowered kinds 
may be mentioned Bridal Wreath, Davisoni, 
jasminoides, longiflora, umbellata alba, and 
Vreelandi, the last named being a very line free- 
flowering kind. The flower tubes of Maiden’s 
Blush are of a delicate pink shade ; and those of 
multiflora, violet tipped with white. B. flava is a 
very distinct variety with yellow flowers ; and 
Hogarth, leiantha, splendens, and Van Houttei 
are all fine, free-flowering scarlet sorts. P. G. 


MAY BLOSSOMS AT EASTER. 

Oi*' all the flowers that enrich Easter decorations 
May blossom is to my mind the most pleasing 
and suggestive; it is simple, pure, sweet. The 
size of the flowers bunched up so admirably for 
decorative purposes, with their chaste greenery 
of tender foliage, is all that can be desired. 
Hawthorn bloom is in my opinion superior for 
Easter decorations to Camellias (that suggest 
winter rather than spring), Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, or other gorgeous tropical flowers. But 
how, it may be asked, can May be had in flower 
at Easter? Few things can be easier. The 
May bears gentle forcing well; plants from 3 ft. 
to G ft. in height should be potted from the open 
ground, say in 12-in. pots,, at the end of October 
or early in November. Any soil will suit them, 
as the Hawthorn is by no means particular in 
that respect; a sandy loam is as suitable as any 
other. After potting, water thoroughly to con¬ 
solidate the soil and settle the plants in their 
pots. 

Place them, if convenient, in a sheltered situa¬ 
tion against a fence or wall and attach them 
firmly to such support, or place a stout stake to 
each to keep tops and roots immovable in one 
position. Mulch the surface of the soil over 
with 1 in. or 2 in. of rotten leaves or litter. This 
is to encourage the formation of fresh roots, and 
also to protect them from frost. This may seem 
superfluous with such a hardy plant as the May; 
but it should be remembered that the hardiest 
of plants are only hardy under natural condi¬ 
tions. Hence May in pots should have a frost¬ 
proof covering not only over the surface, but 
also round the sides of the pots as the weather 
becomes severe ; this last is afforded by plung¬ 
ing the pots to their rims in the ground or in 
some frost-excluding material. These matters 
form important preparatory steps to the safe 
forcing of the May. 

The plants may be introduced into heat in 
batches of half-dozens or dozens from the month 
of December to March, according to the quan¬ 
tity and season at which the blossom is required. 
For all the earlier batches two months must be 
allowed for getting them into bloom ; for mid¬ 
season supplies, six weeks will be ample; for 
later ones, three weeks or a month will suffice. 
Such are the wide differences in regard to time 
between forcing out of season and urging on 
plants a little in season. It will also be seen 
that May does not like sharp forcing; in fact, it 
will not withstand it. A dewy atmosphere, with 
a temperature ranging from 55° to 65°, suits it 
best. As soon as the plants are in flower, they 
should be removed to a cooler temperature: a 
conservatory or greenhouse suits them admir¬ 
ably. They should, however, be dewed overhead 
at least night and morning, to keep them fresh. 
The May does not become tarnished by clear 
water, as some delicately coloured blossoms do. 
The plants also last long in bloom in cool rooms, 
halls, and on staircases. 

Standard, pyramidal, or bush May trees are 
also admirable for other kinds of decoration and 
prominent positions in churches. The flowers 
have also good staying qualities when cut, espe¬ 
cially the double ones, which are admirable for 
dinner table designs, bouquets, and wreaths, 
and, as for button-holes, about three sprays of 
scarlet May as a base for a sprig of Forget-me- 
nots is as near perfection as may be at Easter¬ 
tide. After flowering, plunge the plants in an 
open situation out of doors, sinking the pots 
2 in. below their rims. This saves much water¬ 
ing in summer, and keeps the roots cool; in 
fact, unless during abnormal draughts, the 
plants will need no water at all when in the 
open air. Plants treated thus have been in the 
same pots for about six years, and have been 
forced every year, and still they are as healthy 
and more floriferous than ever. Of course, they 
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flower better the second year than the first, as 
they are better rooted and more thoroughly 
established. But Thorns in pots continue healthy 
for many years in the same soil without any 
manure water or other feeding. No insect ever 
attacks them, nor mildew, and they yield a maxi¬ 
mum amount of pleasure at a minimum expen¬ 
diture of labour and skill. I have often 
wondered that the Hawthorn is not universally 
forced for Easter and other decorative purposes; 
it is as worthy of this distinction as the Lilac, 
the Deutzia, the Lily of the Valley, or the Rose. 

T. 


Oobaea scandens —This is one of the 
most rapid growing climbers which can be em¬ 
ployed for covering the roofs of corridors or 
conservatories. In large bay-windows it may 
be grown with success in pots filled with light 
rich soil, or for a window box it may be used to 
droop over the front. It will bear pruning in 
spring with impunity, and under glass it seeds 


for small vase decoration. Amateurs with 
limited glass accommodation for growing winter 
flowers will find that by employing free-grow- 
ing, continuous-blooming plants such as the 
above they can have a much more plentiful 
supply than by attempting the growth of sub¬ 
jects that are rarer and more difficult to cul¬ 
tivate. 

Bougainvillea glabra in the green¬ 
house. —This can be grown and flowered suc¬ 
cessfully in a slightly heated greenhouse, but it 
must be in such a position as to permit of its 
enjoying all the sunlight possible in winter. 
We have a plant in our conservatory planted 
out and growing on one of the ends of the 
house, and about two months ago this plant was 
a perfect sheet of flowers of the richest colour. 
The treatment for this plant is nothing extra- 
ordinary', a good bed of rich loamy soil well 
drained and kept as dry as possible during the 
resting season, with a liberal use of the pruning 
knife, being all that is necessary'. Themos 
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Flowering spray of Cuban scandens. 



freely. It also thrives against an outside wall 
in favourable localities in southern counties, and 
it will cover a considerable space of trellis-work 
during summer. It should be planted in light 
rich soil, and if watered liberally during the 
growing season, it will soon cover a large space 
and flower freely'. If afforded some protection, 
it will survive any ordinary winter. Plants of 
it may be easily' raised from seeds, which are 
readily procurable from any seedsman, and 
which should be sown during spring in a frame 
or hand-light. Cuttings also strike readily in a 
brisk heat in spring. 

Tropeeolums for winter blooming. 

—Any of the free-blooming, climbing varieties 
of Tropfeolum are very serviceable for the pro¬ 
duction of flowers through the winter, and for 
this purpose they are often trained up pillars or 
rafters; so managed they bloom profusely, and 
produce a cheerful effect, but they are not so 
useful as when trained to a few sticks inserted 
in the pot, as in this way they can be moved 
about to whatever place is most conducive to 
their blooming. If they can be accommodated 
with a temperature of 50° at night, with plenty 
of light in the day, they will keep on flowering 
for months. The length of stalk possessed by 
each bloom, and their enduring capabilities when 
cut in water or wet sand, make them very useful 


important point to observe is the choice of a 
plant to start with, as where small tender plant* 
are subjected to a low winter temperature death 
is almost sure to follow. A strong healthy plant 
should be selected and grown in a cool house in 
a pot the first year, and the following spring tbe 
bed should be prepared and the plant planted, 
so that the whole of a summer’s warmth may 
help to establish the plant and enable it to bear 
the winter.—B. 

Treatment of show Pelargoniums - 

Plants which are starting into fresh growth 
should have all the old soil shaken away from 
the roots and be repotted in the same sired pot 
in a compost of sandy' fibrous loam and leaf- 
mould. Place them in a cold frame, water 
sparingly, keeping them close for a few days 
until they have commenced to make fresh roots, 
when they should be gradually inured to full 
exposure. By the middle of October they 
should be placed in their winter quarters. In 
January they; may be shifted into larger pots, 
employing a compost of loam, leaf-mould, and 
rotten mannre. 

Begonia seed.— In order to sort the good seed roro 
the bad, place the Beed on glazed paper perfectly dry, 
slightly agitate or tap the paper and the good aeedvm 
slide to the edge leaving the lighter parts in the cento-. 
or if a Stanhope or Codrington lens be used the good vui 
appear opaque, while the imperfect seed la much smaiw 
and nearly transparent.—D. L., AMATKl’R. 
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FRUIT TREE PLANTING. 

Is selecting a site for an orchard or fruit gar¬ 
den, care must be taken to get one with a south 
aspect, with a soil composed of deep, healthy 
loaiu, and having a gravel subsoil. It is so much 
the better if it be on a gentle slope, which will 
allow of its being drained without much trouble. 
It will also give the trees a little protection from 
the north and east winds, and whenever there is 
any sun the trees get the benefit of it. Where 
there is no choice of soil, and you are compelled 
to plant on cold clay soil, see that it is well 
drained ; and, after taking out the soil in making 
the holes in which to plant the trees, make them 
larger than usual, and fill up with rich light 
loam and horse manure, leaving a belt of manure 
beyond where the roots extend, to give life and 
warmth to the soil; so that, when the young 
roots find it, they shall get that nourishment 
they require. No fruit trees do well on a raw, 
damp, clay soil; it should be fertilised by being 
exposed to the air and to the frost in winter, 
which softens and mellows it, and fits it to be 
taken in as food by the trees. Perhaps the best 
way to prepare land for fruit trees is to plant it 
for one or two seasons with potatoes, at the 
same time giving a plentiful supply of horse 
manure; this clears the land of all Couch Grass 
and rubbish. All fruit trees, with the exception 
of Raspberries, may be planted any time from 
now till the frost appears. Raspberries must 
not be planted till every leaf has fallen from the 
canes, and all fruit trees should be taken from 
the nursery and planted at once. In January 
and December most fruit trees will take no harm 
if left out of the ground for days, if the roots be 
protected from the frost. 

In selecting fruit trees always take the best 
sorts, as their first cost is very little more than 
the cost of the commoner kinds, and they only 
take up the same room in the garden. Apple, 
Tear, Cherry, Plum, Damson, and Gooseberry 
trees should all have straight, clean s(ems, with 
branches at right angles from the trunk, and at 
regular intervals round the trunk, forming a 
head. If the larger trees be planted ten or 
twelve paces apart, Gooseberry bushes, Rasp¬ 
berry canes, and Red Currant trees may be 
planted in row's between them. Pears do well 
against a south wall, Morello Cherries against a 
north wall, Red Currants against a west or 
sooth wall. Black Currants may be planted to 
advantage near a ditch or drain, and Damsons 
may be planted at intervals along a young 
Thom hedge. In planting any tree (whether 
fruit or forest) it should be so done that it will 
stand erect without any support. First dig a hole 
a little larger than the root, sufficiently deep to 
give the tree a good hold of the soil, but not too 
deep, or the tree will send up shoots from the 
bottom of the stem, which will, rob it of its 
strength. After digging the hole, throw a little 
horse manure at the bottom, and, after levelling 
down, cover over with clean soil; on the top of 
this place the tree (first taking off with a sharp 
pruning knife any roots that have a tendency to 
go down into the ground), then cover up the 
root with clean soil, and on the top of that 
throw on a few forkfuls of horse manure, then 
throw on the top of that the remainder of the 
soil taken out of the hole. All roots should be 
placed flat, so that they will radiate from the 
stem on ever}' side, that they may the more 
readily find nourishment and heat. It is much 
better if all fruit trees be planted before Christ¬ 
mas, as then the roots get hold of the soil before 
their strength is drawn upon. Little pruning 
need be done till the young trees become esta¬ 
blished, but it may be necessary to take off a 
spur here and there where they seem to be 
taking a wrong direction. G. C. 

Ecclet. 


The Medlar (Mtspilus ).—This is a fruit not 
commonly grown, but by many it is very much 
liked. Anyone having a large shrubbery might 
plant a tree or two with advantage, but in the 
ease of small gardens where ground is valuable 
it might not be worth the room it would occupy. 
The common variety of the Medlar is found 
■wild in the hedgerows in Continental Europe, 
and on stocks of it the better varieties, such as 
M. germanica, may be grafted, also on the Pear 
stock or Hawthorn. All the varieties may, how¬ 
ever, be raised from seedr^The Nottinjham 
Digitized by 


Medlar is considered one of the best flavoured 
varieties, but its fruits are small, the Dutch 
variety, therefore, on account of its large size 
is the kind generally cultivated. The Medlar may¬ 
be planted in October, and it will succeed in any 
good garden soil. The fruit should be gathered 
as soon as sharp frosts appear in the autumn, 
and it should be picked when perfectly dry. 
Store it in a dry, airy room on a shelf until soft 
or ripe. 

Roots too deeply covered —At this 
season many will be starting to root prune, and 
will follow out the instructions faithfully of 
opening a trench all round and cutting both top 
and bottom roots off instead of carefully lifting 
and laying them in nearer the surface. If roots 
are buried out of the reach of solar warmth, 
either at planting time or by means of over top- 
dressings, no amount of attention afterwards 
will make the tree fruitful; but why not avoid 
this by planting so that the roots may finally 
settle just below the surface ? Carefully rake off 
accumulations of exhausted top-dressings, and 
never dig the alleys near fruit tree walls or 
trellises. Trees planted on soil that has been 
trenched .should be raised a little above the 
level at which they are to stand when the land 
gets consolidated. There is no necessity for 
large mounds ; on the contrary, they should be 
just sufficiently elevated to keep them from 
sinking below the part where as a stock they 


8240. — Fruit trees for walls.— South wall : Royal 
George, Hales’ Early, Noblesse, Grosse Migoonne. Bar¬ 
rington, and Lord Palmerston Peaches; Lord Napier, 

j Elruge, and Downton Nectarines ; Moorpark Apricot. 
West wall ; Golden Drop, Goliath, and Victoria Plums; 
Gooseberries and Red Currants. - E. H. 

8230.— Dwarf Apple trees. - I am rather inclined to 
tlnak that the Apple trees will pay for shelter too. Cannot 
a hedge of White Thorn bo plunted just on the outer 
margin, and then a row or two of Apple trees? Plant 
Lord Suffleld and Cox’s Orange Pippin, neither are very 
strong growers, but they are twiggy.—E. H. 

8241. — Draining fruit borders. —Yes; when the 
subsoil is damp and stiff draining and paving the borders 
for fruit are of the first importance if the very best results 
are desired.—E. H. 

8242. —Pears and Plums.— Pears and Plums for 
wall. Peai-s : Marie Louise, Glou Morceau, Jargonelle, 
Passe Colmar, Winter Nelig, Pitmaston Duchesso 
d’AngOulOme, Doyenne du Comice, Bergamot d’Esperen. 
Plums : Green Gage, Transparent Gage, Golden Drop, 
Goliath, Pond’s Seedling, Kirkc’s. AH kinds of Cherries 
will succeed in a w est aspect.—E. H. 

8234.—Fruit room.—The best kind of shelves for 
fruit room I find are made of 2 in. by 1 in. laths placed 
1 in. apart. A fruit room should be sufficiently light to 
enable the fruit to he sorted and examined at times ; and 
if the room is of any size a window will be better than a 
fan-light. The window must be fitted with a shutter to 
keep out frost.—E. H. 

8126. — MeloDS splitting. — Deficient ventilation, 
especially early in the morning, accompanied, perhaps, 
by too much water at the root just at the moment of 
ripening.— E. H. 

8148.— Thinning Currant bushes.— The Currant 
bushes may be thinned now to let in the sun and air 
to ripen the wood.—E. H. 



The Medlar (Mespllus germanica). 


were first grafted or budded; and with wall 
trees or espaliers at least 3 ft. in width of soil 
should be left wholly undisturbed for the roots. 
In digging borders the common practice is to 
work the soil uphill towards the wall, and if 
only a little addition is made to its depth over 
the roots every time it is manured, dug, or top- 
dressed, it does not take many years before the 
tree becomes unfruitful through the roots getting 
buried too deeply. Then the root-pruner’s work 
begins. I have frequently lifted, or rather 
destroyed, unfruitful I’ear trees, and in nine 
cases out of ten their barrenness arose from the 
roots being too deeply buried. When trees have 
been top-dressed during the summer, the ex¬ 
hausted material should be lightly raked off 
with the fallen leaves now, and buried in the 
open vegetable quarters now being trenched. 
Even if trees are planted carefully at first, 
constant care is needed to keep them from 
getting buried too deeply, as in that case root 
lifting or root pruning is the only remedy. 
—J.G. 

8225.— Moving fruit trees.— “ Lantana ” 
may remove his Apple and Pear trees any time, 
now, before the ground is frost-bound. It would 
be well to take off w-ith a sharp pruning knife 
any roots that show a tendency to go down into 
the earth. The roots will require no other pruning, 
as in taking them up you cannot help shortening 
them. Give the trees a good supply of horse 
manure after covering the roots well with soil.— 
G. C., Eccles. 

- The best way to act with the Apple and Pear trees 

ten years planted will be to root-prunc this year, now, 
immediately, and then next year transplant the trees to 
the new site, moving them carefully.—K. H. 


ing, Black Hamburgh Grapes must have a fresh buoyan 
atmosphere, constantly renewed from outside and i 
night temperature of 66°. The day temperature may ris 
with sun-heat In summer to 00* without doing hann.- 
E.H. 


VEGETABLES. 

KEEPING VEGETABLES IN WINTER. 
Broccoli and Cauliflower.— There are 
various makeshifts as well as systematic ways 
of preserving Broccoli in winter, but not on any 
very large scale have I seen the matter attempted. 
Some means of cheaply doing so by means of 
felt or oiled paper covers would surely be worth 
trial on a large scale. A small field of Broccoli 
near our door was a year ago last Christmas 
sold by a grower to a dealer on the ground for 
the sum of £100, not a head of which was ever 
cut by the latter; such are the risks of the 
winter in vegetable growing. Veitch’s Autumn 
Cauliflowers can be kept well until after Christ¬ 
mas by lifting them when ready and planting 
them closely together, leaning them on their 
sides and scattering clean straw over them, not 
over thickly, when necessary. Snow’s Winter 
White treated in a similar way will push the 
Broccoli supply further over the winter. It must 
be acknowledged that the lifting process is a 
check to growth, but after it will be simply a 
question of having them in this way or none at 
all, as occurred last winter. I have hung tin m 
up in an open shed, also planted them in a shed 
facing the north. I have also lifted and planted 
them close together in an unheated Peach or 
orchard house, plan so sat e- 
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factory as lifting them and storing them close 
together in the open air in some sheltered 
place, say under old Apple trees, and cover¬ 
ing them with mats or straw as occasion may 
require. 

Lettuces.— Much greater success will attend 
the cultivation of Lettuces under glass. It is a 
common plan to lift all grown Lettuces about 
October and transplant them into cold frames or 
pits, but this, although found to answer toler¬ 
ably well, is not equal to growing them in turf 
pits on the spot where they are to stand the 
winter. The Cabbage sorts are best—some one 
of the many varieties of the hardy Hammer- 
• smith kind. The pits may be any width from 
G ft. to 10 ft., and may have but a slight slope 
to the sun. The Lettuce may be planted much 
closer than for summer culture in the open air, 
the pit lights to be used only during very wet 
or very frosty weather. I say nothing of the plan 
of raising an artificial slope in the open garden, 
on which the Lettuces may be grown high and 
dry, to be hooped over in winter, and covered 
with mats when necessary. This is a good plan 
when there is no heavy falls of snow or extra 
severe frost. 

Endive may be treated in the same way, and 
there is no more acceptable vegetable than a well 
blanched crisp Endive in winter, not only for 
salad, but in the hands of a good cook for stewing. 
Endive is often forced into growth in heat like 
Chicory, but the produce by that plan is tough 
and flavourless. I have kept it packed together 
in a cool airy house well through the winter after 
being tied up and blanched in the open air. 
Anyone desirous to preserve it in quality may do 
so in wide cold pits close to the glass, from 
which mice must be excluded. I have a lively 
remembrance of a fine lot, which I had stored 
with much complacency to last well into the 
winter, when one day some of the foliage looked 
conspiciously withered, and on handling it I 
found that field mice had been feasting on the 
stalks close to the ground. Endive may be very 
successfully blanched and preserved by covering 
the rows with slates either flat on the plant, or 
ridge fashion like a little roof—the latter the best 
late in the season, and filling in between the 
rows with leaves to keep frost out of the soil 
and from the slates, for if a frozen slate lies on 
a plant for a short time the plant is spoiled. 
Flower pots may be used for the same purpose, 
but they are open to the same objection as the 
slates in the matter of frost, and they exclude 
light and ventilation too effectually. I think 
there is no doubt whatever that the French 
cloche system can be satisfactorily carried out 
in England as well as in France, at least in the 
south. A clear glass cloche is a much better 
covering than a slate or a flower pot. I have seen 
the plant tried with good success in the south 
with very indifferent cloches, but we have never 
given it a fair trial on a sufficiently extensive 
scale, simply because of the difficulty of getting 
out of the old groove. French mid-winter En¬ 
dive, is, however, the envy of every gardener 
who sees it, and more especially if it comes down 
to the country from Covent Garden for a winter 
party. The green and white curled Endives 
grown and blanched successfully in winter must 
be classed among the choicest of green vege¬ 
tables. I have found that Lettuces and Endives 
when stored in a house or pit in winter must not 
be neglect ed as regards water at the root, but at 
the same time the greatest care must be taken 
to keep the foliage dry. H. 


Potato culture. — I ventured to assert some 
time ago that the use of lime in the cultivation of 
the Potato was beneficial, especially on Moss or 
vegetable lands. As an experiment, this spring 
I put in three butts (about 10 lb.) of Magnum 
Bonums. The soil is light loam, with good 
drainage, having a gravelly subsoil. The first 
butt was partly under the shadow of a Plum 
tree; I gave no manure, but after setting the 
Potatoes I covered the surface of the soil with 
refuse lime from an old building; result, small 
crop of large tubers. The second butt was out 
in the open, away from the shade of trees, I 
gave no manure, but covered the surface with 
the lime rubbish as on the first butt; result, a 
larger crop of small tubers. The third butt had 
been well manured with fowl and pigeon manure 
during 1881. This butt is out in the open; I 
gave a top-dressing of lime rubbish as in the 
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other two cases, and there was a splendid crop 
of fine-shaped large tubers. The whole crop 
was remarkably sound and well formed.—G. C., 
Ecoles. 

Sowing Brussels Sprouts. — In the 

north and cold wet districts generally, to have 
Brussels Sprouts in season from October to 
March the first sowing should be made in Octo¬ 
ber. Sow thinly on a warm south border, and 
when the plants come up thin them out to pre¬ 
vent them drawing each other up weakly; the 
thinnings may, if necessary, be pricked out. In 
October all seeds of the Cabbage tribe vegetate 
with the greatest certainty, and there is a 
strength and vigour about the young plants that 
is often absent from those raised from seeds 
sown early in spring. Whenever circumstances 
have prevented autumn sowing it is highly de¬ 
sirable, if the means are at hand, to sow a few 
seeds in a box in some spare corner under glass 
early in February, not necessarily in a warm 
house, as the plants will come up weakly, but in 
some cool airy structure where they can be 
easily protected from the attacks of the many 
enemies to which early-sown seeds in the open 
air are liable. There is, I think, no question 
that if Brussels Sprouts were sown earlier, and 
had, consequently, a longer time for growth, the 
result would be satisfactoiy. Sow again in the 
open air in March and also in April for use in 
spring.—H. 

8220.— Grubs and vegetables.— There is 
no better way than catching them and killing 
them. Watch the plants closely*, and whenever 
a plant flags clear the soil away frOm the stem, 
capture and execute the culprit at once. They 
do not like soot, but it will not kill. We must 
encourage feathered life when such things are 
troublesome.—E. H. 

8218.— Rhubarb in cellar for winter. 

—“ Bristol ” has done quite right in planting 
Rhubarb in soil taken from Mushroom bed. See 
that the soil does not get dry, but it must not 
be wet. When the Rhubarb begins to grow give 
water more freely, and see that there is good 
drainage. As the Rhubarb is grown in a dark 
corner of the cellar it will not require a pot 
placed over it. It is all in good time for pro¬ 
ducing well.—G. C., Eccles. 

-A single root of Rhubarb, even if it be 

ever eo big.cannotbe expected to give a very large 
or lengthened supply of stalks for tarts. You 
may, indeed, get enough soon to make one small 
tart, and then wait a month for another supply 
of dwindled stalks. Unless you have a big stock 
of roots and can have at least half a dozen to 
put into the cellar every month during the 
winter the game is not worth the candle. If the 
cellar be quite out of the reach of frost, the 
Rhubarb will not want covering as it will draw 
up and blanch rapidly enough. Neither will the 
manure be of any service to promote warmth, 
but it may help to generate nutriment for the 
young roots when they begin to develop.—A. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK 


Extracts from a Garden Diary — Oct. 2 to 7. 

Potting up Cnrnations and Pinks ; also Pelargoniums 
from flower borders; placing all Strawberry plants in 
pits under cover ; inserting Calceolaria cuttings ; plant¬ 
ing Hyacinths and Tulips in open borders; planting 
Peach trees ; pricking out frames of Cauliflower plants; 
tying up Endive ; gathering Beund d’Arenaberg and 
Winter Nells Pears, and a few of Knight’B Monarch; 
making border ready for Cauliflowers ; re-arranging 
drainage, and top-dressing Roses In pots after removing 
as much as possible of the old soil; giving bearing Cucum¬ 
bers a top-dressing of loam and manure. 

Potting up plants of Echeveria glauca, and putting 
them in the greenhouse ; placing a few of the most for¬ 
ward Cinerarias in heat; planting Cabbages for spring 
6 in. apart in the rows, so that part can be taken up in 
spring to make another bed : making up failures among 
spring Lettuces ; planting Cauliflowers under hand¬ 
glasses ; taking off Chrysanthemum layers; potting 
Forget-me-nots, also Schizostylis for winter flowering; 
taking in Chrysanthemums ; taking up some of the most 
forward Cauliflowers and putting them into a trench for 
protection ; pricking out a bed of Cabbage plants to 
remain until spring to be then transplanted; taking up 
Beetroot; planting Wallflowers in flower-beds, also 
Aubrietias, Arabia, Pansies, bulbs, Feverfew, and Ceras- 
tium; tying Chrysanthemums, also more Bath Cos 
Let tuce ; bending leaves over Cauliflowers ready to cut; 
beginning to nail wall trees ; gathering the last of the 
Apples, Nonpareils, and the last dish of riums ; roping 
Onions in wet wether. 

Earthing up July-sown Cabbage ; potting off some her¬ 
baceous Calceolarias ; planting Gooseberries and Currants 
behind north wall ; nailing Currant trees, «Vc., on north 
wall; also Gooseberries ; cutting Marjoram, and placing 
it where it will dry ; digging vacant ground; pruning 
Cotoneasters on walls; sowing Mustard and Cress In 


boxes under cover; potting second batch of Hyacinths • 
taking up Lettuces and putting them in pit; taking uri 
all bedding material that is to be saved; plantingfruit 
trees consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, Pears, Annies 
Plums, and Cherries. 1 

Glasshouses. 

Cinerarias intended to succeed those com¬ 
ing in earliest should at once be moved into 
their blooming pots. There is no greater mistake 
in the cultivation of these plants than to let 
their roots get much matted in the little pots be¬ 
fore repotting, as they never move so freely after¬ 
wards. Good loam with a little leaf-mould, rot¬ 
ten manure, and sand, is what they like. Hoc 
that they are quite free from aphides and thrifts. 
They will be better in cold frames; but placed 
on a bottom of damp coal ashes. 

Primulas to bloom early, should imme¬ 
diately be put in their flowering pots, and thos-e 
that have been raised from later sowings and 
since pricked out in pans or boxes ought to be 
potted. These like the soil a little stronger tlian 
Cinerarias ; the soft, fat yellow loam obtainable 
in Kent and some other parts of the kingdom 
grows them admirably. Keep them close to the 
glass. 

Pot-grown Lilies of the lancifolium type will 
now show signs of going to rest, and a gradual 
reduction of water will assist in maturing 
the bulbs. Agapanthuses, Imantophyllums, and 
similar plants should now be kept somewhat 
drier than hitherto to assist them in forming 
flower-spikes. Succulents will now require but 
little water at the roots to keep them in health 
during the winter months. 

Climbing plants.— Lapogerias,. Habro- 
tliamnnses, and all similar free-growing autumn¬ 
flowering climbers should receive liberal treat¬ 
ment while flowering. The Habrothamnus, if not 
allowed to exhaust itself, will continue to flower 
the winter through. Young plants of Rhynchos- 
permum should now be well ripened in readiness 
for introducing into heat in a month’s time. 

Abutilons intended for winter flowering 
should now have a little closer treatment than 
an ordinary greenhouse, and the plants must at 
all times be kept close to the glass, in order to 
keep them short-jointed and stocky, when they 
will yield a quantity of useful flowers during 
winter. 

The fineautumn-floweriug Fuchsias seiratifolia 
and Dominiana are now showing for bloom, and 
should be grown in quantity for conservatory 
decoration at this season. Where these are grown 
strongly and well flowered, few plants are more 
effective during the autumn months. Where 
early white flowers are in demand, the earliest 
potted batch of Roman Hyacinths may now be 
introduced into gentle heat, in which they will 
soon throw up flower spikes, and these will be 
succeeded by later potted bulbs, which will keep 
up the supply during the winter. 

Flower Garden. 

Wintering plants. —Choice should now 
be made of the most suitable plants for use in 
the flower garden next year, and a correct (cli¬ 
mate formed of the different quantities required. 
Room under glass, otherwise needlessly wasted, 
may thus be saved. To carry out this economy 
of space a few Alternantheras, Coleus, Iresines, 
and similar tender subjects should ere tins have 
been propagated to keep for stock, and if this 
has not been done it is high time to take up 
some plants from the beds where they can be 
spared, and to have them potted and at once 
placed in heat bo as to get them established as 
quickly as possible that they may be carried 
through the winter with safety. Lobelias, too, 
which grow so irregularly from seed, should be 
treated in the same way without beat, as ly 
making selections of these and working up from 
them the necessary quantity of cuttings in the 
Spring, uniformity of lines may be secured. 

Although too late now-to think of propaga- 
tiDgPelargoniums end the general run of bedding 
plants, it is the best of all seasons to set to 
work with Calceolarias, which are now well fur¬ 
nished with plenty of young succulent shoots, 
and these, taken off and cared for properly, can¬ 
not fail to strike. The way to manage Calceo¬ 
larias is to prepare a pit or frame that has been 
used for Melons or Cucumbers by digging over 
and levelling the soil, and then covering the top 
with £ in. or so of clean, sharp sand, into which 
the cuttings may be dibbled at about 2 in. apart, 
when they should be watered through a fine 
Original from 
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rose. Mid kept quite close till they callus, when 
all the air possible should be admitted when the 
weather is favourable. 

Hooted cuttings of all kinds of bedding plants 
will still be benefited by being fully exposed to 
the open air during the daytime, whenever the 
weather is favourable, but it will be advisable, 
in order to ensure their safety, to place lights 
over them at night, or in some other way, to 
protect them from the effects of any unfavour¬ 
able change which may suddenly take place in 
the weather. 

In herbaceous borders the chief things 
requiring attention will be the Antirrhinums 
and Pentstemons, which, though considered 
hardy, get sadly cut up in winters like the last, 
and, therefore, where any specially good kinds 
are grown, and it is wished to preserve them, no 
time should be lost in putting in cuttings, which 
strike well in pots in cold frames, and it is a 
good plan to dig up and winter tho year-old 
plants or seedlings under the same kind of pro¬ 
tection and plant out again in the spring. 
Treated in this way, they flower early, and con¬ 
tinue on the whole summer through, and there 
is nothing finer or more valuable than their 
spikes for cutting. To give herbaceous beds and 
borders a neat appearance many hurry away the 
stems of the plants, which is a great mistake, as 
both stems and leaves are required till they die 
away naturally, and to remove them before has 
a serious weakening tendency, and more especi¬ 
ally is this so in the case of Lilies, which have 
bulbs to develop and ripen. Gladioli, too, for 
the same reason should be left in the ground for 
some time yet, and when lifted the tops ought 
to be preserved fresh as loDg as possible that the 
crowns may not shrivel. T© prevent this, it is a 
good plan to bury them in pots of sand, with 
their names attached, in which way they go 
gradually to rest, and can be preserved safe and 
sound through the winter. 

Dahlias still form striking masses of colour; 
the dwarf Bouquet or Pompone varieties are 
very useful for bedding or for edging the taller 
varieties, and the brilliantly coloured single 
sorts are becoming favourites. The Pampas 
Grass is now producing fine feathery spikes, and 
bv the side of water is very ornamental. Con- 
tiuue to replace tender plants by others of a 
hardier character, for if done by degrees the 
change from one season to another is more 
gradual than where all the tender kinds are left 
by the frost to clear off. Bulbs may now be 
planted and all kinds of spring-flowering plants 
as soon as positions are ready for them. 

Carnations and Picotees.— No time 
should now be lost in getting off layers and 
repotting them. See, too, that slugs are not 
allowed to prey upon the leaves of those that 
have been layered in the open ground; the 
leather-coated grub also eats the leaves greedily, 
ar.d should be looked for at night. Tree Car¬ 
nations now require considerable attention ; the 
plants must be removed under glass, and the 
items carefully tied to sticks. Those that have 
not been repotted should be seen to at once. 
It is easy to err on the side of too large pots. A 
very large plant can be grown in an 8-in. pot, and 
such a plant will produce a very large quantity 
of flowers. When the pots are well filled with 
roots, and it is seen that the plants lack vigour, 
weak manure water can be supplied to them— 
say about once a week. 

Pansies.— If it is intended to flower any of 
these in pots, no time should be lost in getting 
them potted into 3-in. ones. Place them in a 
frame quite close to the glass, and draw the light 
off them both day and night, when the weather 
is favourable, as the heavy dews on calm nights 
are beneficial to them. 

Shrubbery. 

The month of October i9 an excellent time to 
commence the re-arrangement of shrubs, a work 
which becomes periodically necessary in conse¬ 
quence of some varieties overgrowing others, 
over-crowding, losses, and other causes. Care 
and judgment must be exercised in order that 
a natural arrangement may be maintained, mix¬ 
ing the various kinds of foliage harmoniously, 
and having special regard to the different heights 
the shrubs are likely to attain. Should we be 
fortunate enough to have fairly dry weather dur¬ 
ing October and the early part of November, the 
soil will work very much better than later on in 
the vear; nor are we likely "to have veryjhard 
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frosts during that period. If ordinary care be 
exercised not to injure the roots, and the shrubs 
are planted immediately after being taken up, 
they will in no way suffer from the effects of 
transplanting. New subjects may be added as 
required at the same time. Advantage of the 
season should also be taken to commence pre¬ 
parations where it is intended to form new 
plantations ; the sites for theseshould betrenched 
not less than 3 ft. deep, taking care that the 
bottom of each trench is well broken up. By so 
doing, great benefit will result to trees and 
shrubs; it assists drainage and allows the roots 
to descend freely, Generally, however, the sites 
for plantations are more or less raised by carting 
soil upon them, in which case deep trenching is 
unnecessary'. The surface should always be 
broken up before placing the soil thereon. Where 
the soil is very poor, manure should be trenched 
in or mixed with the soil; the manure must not 
be buried too deeply, 6 in. beneath the surface 
being quite sufficient, as it should be borne in 
mind that the benefit is derived from its gradual 
decay, the soluble portions being carried down 
by rains to the root in a condition most suitable 
for its absorption, whilst it maintains the surface 
in an open and healthy state. 

Walks.— Relaying edgings and making 
walks may now be pushed forward, and in doing 
this it is vrell to remember that /while all need¬ 
less walks should be studiously avoided, those 
really necessary can hardly be too well made, 
for if well drained and prepared at first they 
will be a source of comfort and convenience for 
years, while if half made at first they will prove 
a constant source of annoyance. Where the 
extent of walks is large, the best plan is to take 
a certain quantity in hand each season, and put 
them in thoroughly good order. A walk made 
with a good thickness of brick rubbish at the 
bottom, then coarse gravel or broken stone, and, 
lastly, fine gravel firmly rolled down, covering 
with shell gravel or Derbyshire spar, is always 
firm, yet soft to the tread, and does not allow 
weeds to grow or become green with Moss and 
Lichens in anything like the time in which walks 
hastily constructed do. 

Lawns, &C.—Grass seeds should be sown 
at once on bare places or where the sward is 
thin and poor, choosing dry weather for the 
work; the quantity sown may be from I bush, 
to 2 bush, per acre; in the case of bare places 
the surface should be broken up about 1 in. 
deep, adding soil if necessary where the Grass 
is weak; a dressing of rich soil will be very 
beneficial; after the seed is sown the surface 
should be thoroughly bush-harrowed and finally 
rolled. A dressing of soot, salt, and lime during 
the month will greatly assist in destroying in¬ 
jurious insects and act as a fertiliser. This work 
will be especially necessary upon cricket and 
croquet grounds which have been much used 
during the season. Where very large spaces 
have become bare, turfing is the most desirable 
and expeditious method of dealing writh them. 
The advantage gained by doing this work at the 
present time is that should we experience a 
favourable winter the Grass will be stronger 
and therefore resist wear in a greater degree 
than if done in the spring; during the operation 
Grass plots should also be freed of weeds as far 
as possible. 

Fruit 

Planting: ftruit trees.— The planting of 
fruit trees and bushes may at once be commenced. 
Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarines, if moved with 
care now, will fruit abundantly next season ; a 
suitable mixture of soil in which to plant them 
was mentioned in a former calendar. Apricots 
in most gardens grow so rampantly that a bien¬ 
nial disturbance of their roots is a necessity; 
our plan of doing this is to dig out with forks a 
trench from 4 ft. to 6 ft.—according to the size 
of the trees—from their stems. All the large 
woody roots are severed at Ibis distance, the 
smaller rootlets being carefully preserved and 
afterwards replaced as the trench is filled in 
with fresh soil, or in any case with a goodly 
addition of fresh maiden loam intermixed with 
the old material; this is well consolidated, and 
the entire border mulched with a small layer of 
stable litter. As a rule, Apricots thus treated 
every second or third year seldom canker or fail 
to fruit profusety, except when the foliage re¬ 
mains on the trees till Christmas, aud there is 
no sunshine to aid the ripening of flower-buds; 


strong-growing trees of Peaches and Nectarines 
may be served in exactly the same way with 
advantage, and the present is the most suitable 
time for performing the operation, and also for 
planting nearly all kinds of hardy fruits, which, 
when spring planted, are liable to injury from 
drought, but even if they escape this their fruit¬ 
ing power is of a very problematical character 
in comparison with that of autumn-planted 
trees 

Orchards. —Where orchards are being 
formed, first let the ground be well drained, and 
then trench it as deeply as the nature of the sub¬ 
soil will allow; no manure will be necessary 
except in soils of the very poorest description, 
and even then it is preferable to apply it as a 
surface dressing. In planting, the trees should 
be in lines, and be given room in proportion to 
the form they are to be made to assume. For 
instance, trees that are to be trained in bush or 
pyramidal form, commencing from the ground 
line, and that are to be kept in that form by 
restricted growth, may be planted from 9 ft. to 
12 ft. apart only; but if they are to be left to 
take care of themselves, then plant standards at 
from 30 ft. to 36 ft. apart, and the intervening 
space, till the trees overshadow them, may be 
planted with Currants and Gooseberries, both of 
w r hich do well with partial shade, as is proved 
by the general adoption of the system by market 
growers. New plantations, or the re-arrangement 
of existing plots of bush fruits, ought to receive 
attention this month, but pruning may be de¬ 
ferred till the new year. 

Surface dressing: fruit trees.— As soon 
as the fruit is gathered, all trees that have borne 
heavy crops, or that seem weak from exhaustion, 
should have the surface soil cleared away from 
about the roots and replaced with fresh compost, 
consisting of loam, w r ith a slight proportion of 
lime scraps and charcoal intermixed, the whole 
to be made firm about the roots, and then mulched 
with good stable-yard manure. If such dressings 
could be given to free bearing fruit trees every 
autumn, we should have little cause to complain, 
either of size or quantity of fruit; tins at least is 
our experience, for on trees that have been 
regularly dressed, we have never yet failed as 
regards having plenty of fine fruit. 

Boot-pruning:.— This month is the best 
time to root-prune all trees that require a re¬ 
pression of growth, in order to make them more 
fruitful. Young trees that have not been 
planted more than three years had best be lifted 
entirely; their strong shoots should be shortened 
back, and any that have been injured by dig¬ 
ging them out should be cut clean off. The 
trees should then be replanted in the same soil. 
Large or older trees may have their roots bared, 
a trench cut out a few feot from the stem, and 
all the roots met with in the trench cleanly cut 
off, after which, re-fill the trench, ramming 
the soil as firmly as possible, thus causing a 
certain amount of resistance to be encountered 
by the roots, which will conduce to the forma¬ 
tion of numerous small branching rootlets that 
are of much more importance than strong non¬ 
lateral roots. 

Vegetables. 

Proceed on all occasions when dry to earth up 
Celery and Leeks, planting vacant ground with 
Cabbage and Lettuce. Lifting Potatoes will be 
the order of the day if this fine weather lasts. 
Kitchen garden walks should now be thoroughly 
cleaned for the winter. Hoeing between autumn- 
sown Spinach, young beds of late Cabbage and 
Lettuce will not only kill the weeds, but benefit 
the plants. 

Tomatoes. —Any fruit of Tomatoes in the 
open air that has begun to colour should now 
be gathered and placed on a dry shelf near the 
glass in a greenhouse or window, where it will 
be exposed to the full influence of the sud, and 
will soon ripen and be fit for use; the quality of 
Tomatoes is better when they are fully ripened 
on the plant; but after this time it is not safe 
to leave them out on account of danger from 
frost. The plants may be allowed to remain 
longer if they have yet a considerable quantity 
of growing fruit upon them ; for, although they 
do not grow so fast after this time, yet, if the 
weather keeps fine, they will get to a useful 
size. A mat may be hung over them at night if 
danger from a low temperature is apprehended. 
When they have ceased to make further progress 
pull the plants up by the roots and hang them up 
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by the roots in a greenhouse or empty vinery, 
where the fruit will ripen. When so treated they 
should not be tied up in large bunches, or the 
leaves will turn damp and mouldy, which will 
prevent the fruit becoming fit for use. 

Beet should now be taken up, as it is much 
more impatient of frost than most things; the 
roots will be all the better if laid in an open 
shed for a few days, until the soil adhering to 
them has got quite dry, after which they may 
be stored under cover in moderately dry ashes 
out of the reach of frost. 

Herbs. —If sufficient herbs were not cut for 
drying earlier in the season more should be 
secured before the approach of cold autumn 
weather; this more particularly refers to Sage 
and Thyme. Lay them loosely where they will 
be fully exposed to light and air until quite 
dry. Parsley should also now be gathered and 
similarly treated; it ought to be dried quickly 
or it will spoil. If it can be placed near a warm 
flue this will answer well. A good supply should 
always be thus provided, as, for many purposes, 
it can be used in place of fresh material in 
severe winters. 


OUTDOOR PLANT& 

PERMANENT BEDS OF FLOWERS. 

In planting hardy flowers in small beds on grass 
it should be borne in mind that flowering plants 
present their forms to us in two differnt ways. 

Dwarf plants are, as a rule, designed by 
nature to be seen from above as a carpet is seen, 
and tall plants are designed to be seen from the 
side as a paper-hanging is seen. It is possible 
to arrange dwarf plants to form geometric 
figures, as the forms are small, and become un- 
distinguishable at a very short distance; but 
tall plants have distinct forms of their own, 
which will hide or break up the lines of any 
geometric arrangement; they cannot, therefore, 
be used to form decided patterns. In geometric 
decoration in colour it is best to emphasise and 
repeat the outlines by bands of more or less 
decided colour, but the moment we deal with 
natural forms, or forms borrowed from natural 
forms, the first object is to judiciously break 
any straight or rigid outlines. 

Tall plants also have generally a straight 
central line of their own, winch gives value to 
their curved forms, and any strong artificial 
line brought against them takes from their 
beauty. For both these reasons, when tall 
plants are used in small beds the outlines of the 
beds should never be emphasised or repeated by 
any planting in lines parallel to these outlines, 
but should be broken by three or more tallish 
plants placed close to the edge of the bed, so 
as to overhang the grass and break the outline 
in an irregular manner. These should not be 
such very tall plants as to make the bed look 
like a table with its legs in the air, but should 
be either round, bushy plants of medium height 
or plants which form a tuft of foliage and carry 
their flowers on tall stalks well above it. 

The autumn flowering 1 plants should 
first be arranged for, and spaces left for them if 
planting is done in the autumn, as the earlier 
flowering plants can be re-arranged at this time, 
whereas the autumn flowers cannot be well 
moved until too late to plant most things. This 
is especially the case with such things as Dahlias 
and Gladioli, which cannot be moved until late. 

In planting care should be taken to plant 
things which will bloom at different seasons in¬ 
terspersed with each other so that the beds at no 
time look empty; this can only be done by care¬ 
fully selecting and placing the plants with due 
knowledge of their habits. The habits of root¬ 
ing which different plants have must also be 
taken into consideration in planting. Mr. Fish 
points out that Gladioli do well with Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, because Rhododendrons form a thick 
mat of roots close to their stems, and leave the 
soil round them free for other plants; while 
they also do well with Roses, because these send 
out a few strong rambling roots and leave plenty 
of unoccupied soil between these. Some plants 
root so freely as to keep down weeds ; others are 
so greedy of moisture as to parch everything 
near them, both these things must be taken into 
account. If we plant a strong-rooting thing in a 
rich soil we must not plant a weaker subject 
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close to it if that weaker subject requires rich 
cultivation; but we may plant something that 
can live on little with every chance of success; 
the strong plant will break up the soil with its 
roots and appropriate the manure and moisture, 
and so change the soil as to make it suitable for 
a plant requiring a light, dry soil. Some plants 
root deep,others root near the surface; these can 
often be planted together. Then many plants 
are in active growth only for a short period ; 
these can also be planted closely provided the 
plants placed together are dormant at different 
periods. Nature affords many examples of this. 
Take the hedgerow’s of a clay country, for in¬ 
stance ; in early spring they are bright with Ivy, 
Celandine, and Arum; a little later the common 
Squill or Wood Hyacinth comes up, then the 
hedgerows themselves wake up and Haw'thorn 
follows Blackthorn and Sloe, to be followed in 
turn by the wild Roses; following these come 
Meadow Sweet, several wild Geraniums, Briony 
and a host of the Aster family, and last the 
White Bindweed. All these root in the same soil, 
and grow comfortably together. That is the 
kind of thing that should be aimed at to a great 
extent, but it can only be reached by experience 
gained by intelligent experiment and study. 

Selection. —The following plants do well 
together, and can be planted in the same bed 
without risk of failure: For a good rich loam 
kept moderately moist in a sunny position 

Dwarf plants. —e g Gentiana acaulis (mix 
some stones from 4 in. to 6 in. in diameter with 
the soil to the depth of 1 ft. where this is 
planted), s Anemone apennina, g Scilla sibi- 
rica, g Scilla bifolia and its rose and white 
varieties (these are all blue flowers), g rrimula 
Sieboldi, s single and double Primroses, s Poly¬ 
anthus and Polyanthus Primroses, and « alpine 
Auriculas (these have w r hite, yellow’, lilac, 
rose, crimson, purple, and violet flowers, they 
require dressing with powdery leaf-mould an¬ 
nually), a Colcbicum autumnale (give this room 
as the foliage is large and conspicuous in spring). 

Plants from 9 in. to 1 ft. high.— egu Border 
Pinks, g common Daffodil (Narcissus pseudo- 
Narcissus), * Jonguils (single and double), g 
Adonis vemalis, g Cal t ha palustris florc-pleno, 
g Anemone stellata, g Anemone fulgens, x Ane¬ 
mone coronaria (single and double), g French 
Ranunculas; the last three give all colours but 
blue, the others have yellow flowers, except the 
Pinks—that everyone knows. 

Plants from 1 ft. to 2 ft. high.—# Daffo¬ 
dils of many kinds (single and double),# double 
and single Narcissus poeticus, g Polyanthus nar¬ 
cissus, su Chrysocoma Lynosyris, su Tradcscantia 
virginica, xv Dictamnus Fraxinella, (red and 
white), gu Linum flavum, gu Lychnis Haageana, 
gu Monarda didyma, gu Gypsophila paniculata, 
gu Gentiana gelida, s Anemone alpina, « Ane¬ 
mone sylvestris, s Trollius in variety. 

Plants from 2 ft. to 3 ft. high.— gu Day 
Lilies, gu Anthericum Liliastrum, gu Anthericum 
Liliago, g Trollius giganteus, gu Spiraea Filipen- 
dula flore-pleno, gu Spirma Aruncus, gu Spiraea 
venusta, su Spiraea palmata, Geum coccineum 
plenum (flowers throughout the season), gu 
Ranunculus aconitifolius plenus, gu Lychnis 
dioica flore-pleno, su Aquilegia vulgaris (single 
and double, many colours), su Aquilegia chrys- 
antha, g and a Pyrethrum roseum in variety, 
su and a Delphiniums in variety, su and a Phlox 
suffruticosa and Phlox decussata in variety, su 
Achillea Ptarmica flore-pleno. 

Of plants not quite hardy.— Gladioli 
early and late, Dahlias, and Tigridias do well in 
a rich loam, well manured and w’ell w’atercd. 
Tulips also do well if plenty of turfy loam is 
placed beneath the bulbs. Of annuals, Crimson 
Flax, Sweet Peas, the Leptosiphon family, and 
all the half hardy set do well, Stocks, Zinnias, 
Indian Pinks, Asters, Phlox Drummondi, and 
Balsams can be used to help the summer show, 
and shade the Auriculas, Primroses, and Poly¬ 
anthuses from the summer sun if these are used. 

For a shady border in a rich soil s Hepa- 
ticas and if Christmas Roses are invaluable; all 
the su Spiraeas will do, as well as s Globe Flowers, 
s Pryrcthrum roseum, a Anemone japonica, and 
Wood Violets. Perhaps the neatest beds can be 
made on a light, friable soil, which is not so 
light as to refuse to remain moist; there are not 
so many tall plants to chose from, but a very 
much greater variety of dwarf plants. Besides 
Snowdrops and Scillas, there are available I 


g Erinus alpinus, * Anemone Pulsatilla, a host of 
spring Phloxes scarcely known to amateurs, verv ! 
dwarf, trailing, or cushion forming, with leaves 
like Moss, Rosemary, or Heath, and flowers like i 
those of the better known Phloxes produced 
in profusion. These can be used to carpet 
a well-drained soil, or to trail over rockerv 
edgings. Next to these are the dwarf Veronica?, 
some of which are evergreen; these are spring 
and summer flowering. The Silenes are equally 
good ; they are summer and autumn flowering, 
but are useful only for country gardens ; both 
these families give a variety of foliage colour as 
well as flowers. Many of the Saxifrages, of the 
section of which the common London Pride is 
the type, are capital plants for light soils; 
Saxifraga pyramidalis is dwarf except when in 
flower, these are mostly evergreen. For very 
dry places the Stonecrop family and the House- 
leek family furnish several very dwarf evergreen 
plants; some of the latter resemble the tender 
Echeverias, and are used for carpet bedding. 
eg Achillea tomentosa, eg Alyssumsaxatilecom- 
pactum, e s Arabis praecox, e s Arabis albida 
variegata, e su Thrifts in variety, c s Aubretias 
in variety, e m Calandrinia umbellata, Cam¬ 
panula pumila, g Dianthus alpinus, su Lisaria 
pallida, eg Lithospermum prostratum, s Lotus 
corniculatus flore-pleno. 

From 6 in. to 12 in. high.— Pansies are a 
host in themselves, and with proper management 
will remain in bloom nearly the whole year, if 
the summer is cool and the winter mild. Of 
bulbs, the best are s Iris pumila, and t Iris 
olbiensis, and su Scilla peruviana. All the 
Campanulas do well in a light, rich soil; and all 
the Columbines, sn Aquilegia glandulosa is 
amongst the best of the family. The Iberis 
family’ give some very dwarf evergreen spreading 
shrubs, with white flowers like those of tbi¬ 
annual Candytuft, and flow’ering at the same 
time. The Statices, or Sea Lavenders, are a veri- 
distinct and showy family, with dwarf tufted 
foliage, and great spreading heads of crowded 
small flowers, spreading out at the top like the 
golden cloud or final wheatsheaf of a display 
of fireworks. The Evening Primrose family do 
well in light soil. CEnothera macrocarpa and (K. 
taraxacifolia are dwarf; (E. speciosa and (K.fruti- 
cosa are 2 ft. high; all flower in summer. Poppies 
do well in a light soil. Papaver nudicaule and 
Mcconopsis cambrica are good dwarf kinds; both 
have yellow flowers; there is a white variety of the 
first. Of taller plants, su Brodijea coccinea 
and the s Crown Imperials are good among*! 
bulbs; the Butterfly Tulips (Calochortus and 
Cyclobothra) are also showy* and singular; 
sn English and Spanish Iris are good things 
for a light soil; Tulips do well if the soil is 
well manured with old rotten manure, and the 
same may be said of many* of the Lilies: 
su Gaillardia grandiflora is extravagantly showy; 
Wallflowers and Antirrhinums are specially suit¬ 
able for light soils; and Carnations and Pinks 
are always safe if well manured; Pentstemons, 
Dahlias, and Gladioli can be well grown with 
the help of manure. Of climbers, all the Cle¬ 
matis family do well; the Everlasting Peas 
are also specially useful. All hardy annuals 
do well with one or two exceptions. 

Annual Chrysanthemums and Coreopsis give 
a variety of Daisy-shaped flowers, and by their 
light, spreading growth give a partial, but not 
heavy shade. Other plants which may be grown 
in light soil which are not particularly showy, 
but distinct, are, #« Coreopsis rosea, 2 ft.; ** 
Folemoninm coeruleum, 2 ft.; su Centauren 
montan a, 2 ft.; the late-flowering perennial 
Asters or Michaelmas Daisies, 2 ft. to 4 ft.; and 
s Sisyrinchiums in variety. A light soil gives the 
best opportunity for growing things which are 
barely hardy’ in our climate; and wherever the 
position is suitable, such plants as the 
Quamash, su Agapanthus, and Alstroemeria, 
a Sparaxis pulcherrima, a Schizostylus coccinea, 
a Guernsey Lilies, tv Iris alata, and Chrysan¬ 
themums and Pompones should be gTown. 
Light soils often escape frosts until nearly 
Christmas ; on a light soil on chalk I remember 
cutting a little nosegay of Phlox Drummondi on 
Christmas Day. On a light soil, with the addi¬ 
tion of leaf-mould and peat, a beautiful bed of 
plants which love shade and moisture with good 
drainage can be made, consisting of many 
choice Primulas, one or two Campanulas, a few 
each of Cypripediums, Dog’s-tooth Violets, Ameri¬ 
can Cowslips, and Saxifrages. For planting as 
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by similar kinds of plants ten years ago. It was 
not much longer since that short interval of time 
that we could show nothing better in the Can¬ 
terbury Bells than mere single, and by no means 
large flowers, that were white and blue in colour, 
and that was all. The first most remarkable 
break was seen in the curious duplex section 
known as Campanula Medium calycanthema, a 
long and pedantic name, for it simply means 
Canterbury Bells having more than one calyx 
or bell. These kinds became almost a rage for a 
few years, but owing first to the fact that they 
were not stedfast and would often revert to 
single kinds, and second that the big protruding 
floral calyx which stood out at the base of each 
bell, as a saucer does from a teacup, was objection¬ 
able in cut flowers. In any case we see little of 
these duplex forms now. But though the serai- 
double and double forms of a fine strain of Can¬ 
terbury Bells are far before these Calycanthema 
varieties, yet even they are not one half grown 
as they deserve; indeed, few hardy border 
flowers could in the summer prove more attrac¬ 
tive than fine pyramids of the forms we figure 
to-day, the originals of which were gathered from 
a snperb lot of flowers growing in the Bedfont 
seed ground, where Mr. Dean has truly a grand 
strain. 

It is one of the features of the strain that it 
seems to add fresh hues and shades of colour 
every year. It originated with the introduction 
of the single rose-coloured form from the Con¬ 
tinent, and which the bees crossed with the old 
blue and white varieties. Soon came not only 
many colours, but flowers more or less double, 
and now the great object wished for is size and 
form. For this particular purpose we note that 
Mr. Dean had marked for his own special sowing 
only flowers that were semi-double, as these 
showed at once the finest form and size, and 
would be certain to produce some fully double 
as well as semi-double flowers. The double 
form seen in these flowers differs so materially 
from the calycanthema form, that whilst the 
fine bell-shape of the flow er is retained, all the 
additional cups are within the flower and not 
outside it. The semi-double forms (many of 
which are nearly as large as wine glasses) have 
one cup closely and neatly set w ithin the other 
like a lining. The mouth of the bells are 
rounded off, and here one lip is seen lying ele¬ 
gantly near the other. In other flowers a third 
cup is seen, and this lengthens the tube, whilst 
in yet others the cups are so crowded within the 
outer one that the flowers are quite solid. It is 
not without interest to note that the single 
forms of these only are open at first, and the very 
double flowers come last. 

It is one cause of complaint against flowering 
the Canterbury Bells that they are fugitive, but 
very much depends upon where grown. If 
planted in a hot dry border, where the June sun 
pours down with great force, of course it must 
be expected that the blooms will not be endur¬ 
ing, but if planted in a cool place, and where 
the sun docs not play too hotly, then all is well. 
But under any conditions of culture the double 
flow’ers are much longer lived than are the single 
forms, and, as all have long stems, no flowers 
are so charming for cutting; indeed, whether 
used in nosegays or in vases they are enduring 
and most beautiful. A good strain produces 
white, flesh, pink, rose, lavender, puce, blue, 
purple, and many other hues that cannot be well 
described. 

Then it is not one of the least merits of the 
Canterbury Bells that, like the Stocks and the 
Snapdragon, it may be anybody’s flower. It is but 
needful to sow seed in May to get a big lot of 
plants, and once planted out they need no fur¬ 
ther trouble. As the seed is small we prefer to 
advise the sowing it in shallow boxes or pans 
placed under glass as thus its germination is 
helped and the seedlings are saved from the at¬ 
tacks of slugs, one or two of which would soon 
and, indeed, too often do, clear off a youthful 
batch of seedlings. It is well for those to remem¬ 
ber who may contemplate saving their own seed 
that they must always keep a stock oneyear under 
the other. It is oblivion of this absolute neces¬ 
sity which so often causes failures in gardens of 
good displays of biennials. It is of little use to 
sow the seed of Canterbury Bells as soon as saved, 
as most probably the result will be plants too 
small to bloom the next summer and then they 
have to remain another year ere they flower. If 
the seed saved one summer be held over and 
sown in the following spring, and that course 


always followed, then a constant stock of plants 
is ensured. If seed be sown in pans, however, 
the seedling plants should be pricked out into 
others or into the open ground as soon as large 
enough or they will be drawn, and perhaps spoilt. 
Such beautiful hardy flowers deserve as good and 
careful culture as can be bestowed on them. 


Wintering Hollyhock®.— If allowed to 
remain in the beds or borders where they have 
flowered, choice Hollyhocks often perish from 
damp or snow settling round their collars, or 
from its penetrating through the hollow cavity 
left by the too close removal of the flow’er-stems. 
It is a good plan at the approach of winter, say 
in October, to carefully lift all which it is desired 
to save, and lay them close together in a slanting 
direction, at an angle of about 45°, in a warm, 
mellow soil at the foot of a wall or hedge, where, 
in bad weather, shelter can easily be given them. 
But in wet, heavy Foils it is the snow’ and damp 
that has the most destructive effect. Lifting 
them thus not only makes them safe, but it gives 
an opportunity to have the land that is to receive 
them thoroughly worked in w’inter, and then, 
when re-plantcd in March or April, if a little 
rotten turf is worked in with them, good spikes 
and large individual flowers may with tolerable 
certainty be expected. When cutting down the 
flow’ering stems of Hollyhocks after blooming, 
they should be left a good length, as they arc 
exceedingly impatient of damp about their 
crow’ns; in spring their old stems may be re¬ 
moved altogether. 

Niootiana affinis.— Planted out of doors 

this is quite a success, indeed, it makes a much 
better border plant than even I had anticipated; 
though of course the bad season has been against 
it—in a fine summer it would indeed be grand. 
I turned out, about the middle of June, a plant 
that had bloomed in the greenhouse finely for 
about three months in the early spring, into a 
border of quite stiff soil, and it soon shot up 
freshly from the base, and rapidly made a very 
handsome plant about 2£ ft. in height. It is now 
in full flower, and the pure paper-white blossoms, 
which stand out well on their long tubes, render 
the plant quite a striking object in the early 
twilight, when they are fully expanded. A good 
head of a dozen or tw’o of blooms is very effective, 
and the scent exquisite. The rich green foliage 
undulated or waved at the edge, is also very 
handsome. I have tried and seen both old and 
young plants planted out this season, and all are 
very fine, both in flower, foliage, and scent, and 
altogether highly desirable. This lovely plant 
is evidently much better adapted to border than 
pot culture, unless very carefully grown by the 
latter method.—B. C. It. 

8212.— Plants for town gardens. —I i 

fear “ L. D.” will not find spring bedding much 
of a success in London. I have had many a 
good try at it, and have seen others do the same, 
but always with a very poor result. In the outer 
suburbs it can be done, and with care done well, 
but it is quite useless to attempt it within a 
circle of at least three miles from St. Pauls. 
Even if the plants survive the winter they do 
not come into bloom before the middle or end 
of May, when summer bedding stuff should be 
nearly in. If, how'ever, a trial is made, such sub¬ 
jects as Silencs and Forget-mc-nots may be 
planted in October as suggested, though they 
w’ould be better a month earlier. The »Silene is 
much more likely to succeed than the Forget- 
me-nots, and they can always be purchased at 
any good nursery. Witli the exception of Hya¬ 
cinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Ac., w hich arc always gay, 

I know of hardly any early spring-flow’cringplants 
beyond Auriculas and Primroses that can really 
be depended upon; Violas may do moderately 
w ell if the place is not very far from some green 
fields, and if they are carefully planted in some 
good rich loamy soil. Summer and early autumn 
are the only seasons when a satisfactory return 
for care and trouble can be expected. The 
following plants, if well cared for, will 
give a better result in town air than 
others—Perennials : Delphiniums, Hollyhocks, 
Digitalis (Foxgloves), Oenotheras (Evening Prim- 
roses), Campanulas, Canterbury Bells, Iris, Lobe¬ 
lia cardinalis, and most of the herbaceous 
Veronicas. Of Annuals (w’hich will be found to 
include some of the most useful flow’ers), Asters, 
Stocks, Mignonette, Cornflowers, Phlox Drura- 
mondi, Indian and Chinese Pinks, Marigolds, 


Sunflowers, and Helichysums (Everlastings); 
the two first of these should be sown in March 
in a greenhouse temperature, or the first week 
in April in a cold frame out of doors, and after- 
wards transplanted. Of bedding and tender 
plants, Geraniums, Verbenas, Petunias, Lobelias, 
Amarantus melancholicus ruber, Pjrethnmj, aid 
the Dusty Miller (Cineraria maritima) are about 
the best. These will maintain a display from June 
till the end of September, perhaps later, and for 
the autumn, Dahlias, both single and double, 
early Chrysanthemums, such as Mdme. Fecoul 
(a very fine and early kind), Early Casey, Gold 
Button, Illustration, and St. Man*, and Michael¬ 
mas Daisies are invaluable. These should be 
planted as freely as possible. To ensure success, 
the soil for all these plants should be deep, sweet, 
light, and rich, plenty of w ater must be given in 
dry or hot weather, especially over the foliage, 
and a good syringe, vigorously used, is a great 
help in a town garden. Plant Ampelopsis and 
Clematis, either at once or in April. For the walk 
nothing will do better than Vines, Ivy, White 
Jasmine, and the common Fig, with the other 
two, especially the Ampclopsis.—B. C. R. 

8235. — PottlDg OhrysanthemumB- 

Chrysanthemums grown in the open ground to 
be lifted and potted in the autumn should 
always stand until the buds are strong, and 
nearly ready to expand. The plants, if then 
carefully lifted and potted, then put under 
glass, will hardly lose a leaf, and will blcoa 
well. If the plants are lifted earlier, the deve¬ 
lopment of flower-buds is greatly checked, and 
blindness often follow’s. Give the plants as 
large pots as possible, lift with good balls of 
roots and earth, and water freely after settled 
into the pots.—A. D. 

-Take up your plants at once, disturb¬ 
ing the roots as little as possible, and plant 
them behind a north wall, taking care to kcop 
them moist_for a few r days,..then remove them :o 
an open situation and give them a liberal supply 
of manure water. The blood and bone manure 
supplied by Mr. Smyth, 17a, Coal Yard, Drurr 
Lane, London, used at the rate of about 2 oz, to 
the gallon of water I have found to makeroctet ex¬ 
cellent manure water. They Fhould be housed 
about the first, week in October, after which tine 
it is not safe to leave them out-of-doors. Give 
plenty of air at every favourable opportunity,- 
W. E. Boyce, Holloway. 

8219.— Flowers for poor soil —We can 
hold out little hope of getting anything like a 
good display of flowers on a border when the 
soil is so poor. It is still further evident, if yea 
dig deeply and add manure, that the roots cf 
the Firs and Laurels will come in and eat tie 
nutriment all up, leaving matters even worse 
than now. Shallow-rooting things would be 
best for your purpose, and for that reason it 
would be w’ell either to cover the border entirely 
with Ivy or with St. John’s Wort, or else to sow 
annuals only for a summer display. Dwarf Nas¬ 
turtiums w’ould do very w’ell, and bloom a long 
time. Petunias like a dry spot, and no doubt 
would flower freely. Wallflowers and Snap¬ 
dragons might do, but any plants that had to 
remain on the border for a lengthened time 
would become very starved. Really die b# 
thing w’ould be to cover the border with Ivy, 
a a w’e first suggested.—A. D. 

8237— Petunias not blooming—^ > s 
not- stated whether the Petunias are in pots or 
in the open ground. It is not usual for Petu¬ 
nias thus to give over blooming in the middle cf 
the season unless they have been in pots, shifted 
into larger ones, and thus a new growth is in¬ 
duced. It may be that your new growth now 
will lead to the production of later blooms when 
the other plants are quite spent. Something 
may also be attributed to sorts, as these differ, 
the coarse-growing kinds especially being )e*s 
free than are the more wiry growing kinds. The 
same difference will often be found in a batch cf 
seedlings, and for that reason we always prefer 
the smaller-flow’ered sorts to those large, flaccid- 
flowered kinds, for, if the blooms be big, they 
soon become ragged in rainy weather, and arc 
not nearly so abundantly produced as are flowers 
on the more wiry growths. Petunias in the open 
ground make a fine bed or mass, and we always 
find them to bloom on till cut down by frost 
They are also capital window aDd specimen 
plants if well grown ; in fact, the Petunia is cue 
of the best soft-wooded decorative summer 
flowers we have.—A. D. 
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$233.— Keeping Geraniums.— Old plants 
of Geraniums lifted and stored away thickly in 
boxes, the roots being covered with ashes or 
Cocoa fibre refuse, will often keep well during 
the winter under a plant stage, if there be not 
too much drip, and the air in the house not too 
(lamp. Nearly all very dark places, because 
both light and air are excluded, are usually 
warmer in winter than the external air, and this 
fact, as well as the absence of light, is apt to 
promote, or, indeed, to force early and unnatural 
growth, which renders the plants useless. If 
the Geraniums are put under a greenhouse stage 
or shelves, first pick off from the plants all but 
the top leaves of each shoot, and if the plants 
do stand the winter, you must cut back hard 
about the middle of March, and then expose the 
plants to the light to induce them to break. 
Voung plants must be kept near the light, and 
cot be allowed to cease growing.—A. D. 

$215. — Arranging’ spring flowers.— 

*• Uarland ” asks for advice as to spring bedding, 
for which the season is now drawing on, at least 
.as far as clearing off the summer bedders and 
planting the spring flowers is concerned. I 
would suggest that the circular bed be planted 
with single Wallflowers, for they are hardy, 
early-flowering, and sweet. Plant about half 
the bed with the dark red sort called Harbinger, 
and encircle it with the dwarf yellow kind called 
Belvoir Castle, with just one row of Myosotis 
round the edge and Crocuses to come through 
it. Then plant the corner beds in pairs, cross¬ 
wise, two with pink Silene pendula, edged with 
yellow Pansies, with yellow Tulips to come 
through the Silene, and the other two with 
Limnanthes Douglasi edged with Blue King 
Pansy with crimson Tulips dotted over it. The 
long strips would look well planted in lines— 
Honesty (Lunaria biennis) at the back, then 
yellow 7 Wallflowers, next Silene pendula, then 
Myosotis dissitiflora, next a row of yellow Viola 
and an edging of Sedum lividum, dotted with 
purple and yellow Crocuses. Between the rows 
Tulips and Hyacinths may be planted and Jon¬ 
quils at the back, but the extent to which bulbs 
are planted must be regulated by the outlay 
“ Harland ” is prepared to make. The plants men¬ 
tioned are all readily raised from seed or cut¬ 
tings, or bought at about 2s. per dozen, and 
some much less. The extent is not an insuper¬ 
able drawback to a good display, far better have 
a limited area brimful of interest than double 
the extent inadequately planted.—J. Groom, 
Set field. 

8228.— Plants for shady beds.—A great 
deal depends upon the soil, if this is poor and 
exhausted by the roots of trees, hardly anything 
will grow in such a spot, and nothing flourish.! 
If these can be kept at a distance, however, and 
the soil enriched by the addition of some good 
loam and rotten manure, many things will suc¬ 
ceed well, that is if not too heavily shaded. I 
have seen very fine Asters in a bed completely 
shaded by a high shrubbery, but this did not of 
course overhang the bed. A few shade-loving 
perennials are Pansies, Violets, Aquilegias, 
Primulas (various sorts), Hepaticas, Auriculas, 
and Lilies of the Valley. Any of these might 
do, butl think nothing looks, or succeeds better 
in such a shady spot, than a few old plants of 
Fuchsias, of various colours. Keep them in doors 
in pots through the winter, turn out the last 
week in May, give a rich soil and plenty of 
water, and take up and pot again at the first 
sign of frost. The same plants will do for 
many years, with a little pruning; and if good 
sorts and colours, nothing can be prettier. 
-B.C. R. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Winter-flo werin g shrubs. — Conspicu¬ 
ous among hardy or nearly hardy evergreen 
shrubs that flower in winter stands the Laurus- 
tinns, a native of Southern Europe, which, al¬ 
though generally considered and treated as a 
hardy plant, is, nevertheless, not frequently 
more or less injured during hard weather; and 
a- the flowers are naturally produced during the 
depth of winter, they very often become tarnished 
and disfigured by the inclemency of the weather, 
even during seasons when the depression of tem¬ 
perature may not be remarkable. Consequently 
where a supply of flowers during winter is de¬ 
sired, it becomes expedient to have a portion of 
these plants in pots, and ..cm, the approach of 
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wintery weather to give them a place in the 
greenhouse or the conservatory, where they will 
soon be found to be well worthy of this distinc¬ 
tion. Under such conditions their flowers will 
generally be produced in profusion, as well as 
greatly improved in character, almost rivalling 
in purity of colour the blooms of a white 
Camellia. Plants well set with bloom buds should 
be selected early in October, potted and placed 
under glass in any convenient structure, and 
they will mostly be in flower by Christmas. 
Suitable plants may also be retained in large 
pots or tubs, and trained into any desired form, 
such as that of a pyramid or standard with clear 
stems. Such plants should be grown in the open 
air during summer, while in the winter they 
form very effective objects in the conservatory. 

8199.— Sowing Berberis seeds — I would 
advise “ Woodside Park ” to sow his seed of these 
at once, for it will keep better in the ground than 
in any other position, even, although there is no 
apparent gain, in the period of its vegetating. 
All kinds of berries that drop naturally from 
the tree at a given date and bury themselves 
under falling leaves, or other methods, are quite 
safe in t-lic soil. Draw drills about 1 in. deep and 
12 in. apart, and scatter the seed evenly along 
them, cover over, tread the soil firmly, and rake 
the surface clear of stones. Keep the soil free 
from weeds by pulling up the largest until the 
rows of seedlings can be seen, when the hoe 
may be used carefully between them, and by 
next autumn the young plants will be fit for 
transplanting into nursery beds.—J. G., Hants. 

8155.— Planting 1 Hollies.— I have planted 
about 200 Hollies during the last three years, 
some in September, others in April. Of those 
planted in September about ten or twelve per 
cent, have died, but everyone of those planted 
in April have flourished. My soil is rather heavy. 
—Devon Dabbler. 

8177.— Ampelopsis Veitohi.— It is not 
unusual for these to require a little nailing just 
at first, till they get accustomed to their position, 
and begin to feel the wall. If this is composed 
of very smooth-faced bricks, the shoots may not 
lay hold properly at all, but if of any ordinarily 
rough material they will not fail to cling firmly. 
-B. C. It. _ 

j ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


(miscellaneous. ) 

8147.— Heating a small greenhouse. 

—Having seen numberless queries concerning 
how to heat a small greenhouse economically 
and effectually in Gardening, I may be doing 
a service to many who, like myself, have not 
much money to expend on expensive hot-water 
apparatus, if I give my own experience of a 
slow combustion stove that I have had in use for 
the last two winters with perfect success. My 
greenhouse is 13 ft. by 5 ft. I have ray stove at 
one end. The stove cost me 24s., 6 ft. of piping 
4s 6d., and two elbows 3s.; total cost, 31s. 6d. 
I grow Geraniums and every sort of annuals 
that require a little spring forcing sufficient to 
thoroughly stock my garden. The cost of fuel 
is not above l£d. per day. The stove being once 
lit will only require the ashes raking out morn¬ 
ing and evening, which does not take me more 
than three minutes, and will burn for over a 
week without further attention, which, as I am 
engaged in the city all day, is a great considera¬ 
tion. The stove being inside the house, it saves 
you from being out in the snow during the winter 
attending to the fire.—J. C. Leek, Clapton. 

8239.— Saving seeds.— Seeds of all flowers 
should be gathered the moment they are ripe. 
This condition can easily be ascertained by 
watching their state of development, and you 
will scon find that the ripe stage follows within 
a few weeks of the passing away of the bloom. 
Nearly all seed-pods assume a brown hue when 
ripe. The seeds of Geraniums when ripe are 
brown, and if not gathered then will soon open 
and burst or fly away. All seeds may be pre¬ 
served in paper bags or in packets through the 
winter, and should be kept in a dry cupboard or 
on a shelf, but not in heat or in damp. You, 
being evidently a novice in these matters, will do 
well to examine seed-pods of all the things you 
may want to save seed of, and, if you find the 
seed becoming dsirk. coloured or look ripe, 
gather it all and place it in the sun on paper, or 
| hang up in large paper bags to get fully npened 


before it is nibbed out. All seeds should be as 
clear as possible from refuse and dirt ere being 
stored for the winter.—D. 

8213.— Destroying slugs.— If “J. C.” 
will try the recipe that has been given many 
times in Gardening he will find it a success, 
viz., put small handfuls of fresh bran down, 
then go with a light about nine or ten o’clock at 
night, examine the heaps, and destroy the slugs. 
My four nights’ success may be of interest to 
“ J C.” I put down the heaps of bran just be¬ 
fore dark, and from half-past eight to ten o’clock 
I went around with a lantern and some lime and 
salt, and destroyed them, giving a total of six 
hours with the following result: First night,980; 
second night, 1338; third night, 1920; fourth 
night, 1650 ; making a total of 5888 ; and I 
believe there were hundreds more too small to 
count, but the bran was quite alive with them. 
I think I have had the most of them, as I have 
looked about the garden after rain and can see 
but very few.—J. H., East Pennard. 

8238.— Gardening for profit.— You must 
not expect to do much with an acre of land that 
will enable you to send stuff to Covent Garden 
Market. Perhaps the most paying business would 
be to utilise your houses to grow useful cut 
flowers such as Roses, Stephanotis, or similar 
flowers that are always in demand, or Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns, of which the fronds are sold in great 
abundance. In the open ground roots such as 
Daisies, Pansies, Carnations, Pinks, Primroses, 
Forget-me-nots, and many similar, and especially 
early blooming things would best answer, as 
these things give a greater return per rod of 
ground than anything else, and are not difficult 
to cultivate. A few very early Kidney Potatoes 
may be grown, also Tomatoes on walls if you 
have a good position, or even in the houses dur¬ 
ing the summer months.—A. D. 

8232.— Uses Of spent tan.— Spent tan 
may be very well as an occasional dressing, but 
we should be disinclined to recommend its often 
application because it contains chemical com¬ 
pounds that arc, if offensive to insects, also in¬ 
jurious to plant growth. One good dressing of 
long stable manure for Strawberries is worth 
three of tan. In your case, we should advise 
you to lightly fork in the tan between the plant 
rows, and early in the spring surface with long 
manure, which will help to nourish the plants, 
keep down weeds, and to help to keep the fruit 
clean.—D. 

- This comes in handy as a plunging 

medium for Chrysanthemums, &c., and mixed 
with an equal portion of stable manure forms 
a capital hotbed. But though, when fresh, it 
should not be applied to the ground, yet, if laid 
up for two or three years till thoroughly de¬ 
cayed, and lime added, it forms a wonderful 
fertiliser for nearly all kinds of flowers and 
vegetables. The finest Potatoes and Cauliflowers 
I have seen were grown in soil consisting to a 
considerable extent of very old tan.—B. C. R. 

8211.— Improving garden soil— Any¬ 
thing sharp or gritty would improve the heavy 
garden soil. A good liming would also do good, 
and it might be trenched with advantage, not to 
bring up the bad stuff to the top, but to open it 
up and let in the air. Try a small piece first, 
breaking it up 2 ft. deep, and note the result. 
In the meantime, anything that tends to deepen 
the soil may be done with advantage. Its im¬ 
provement must be a work of time.—E. H. 

8220.— Propagating 1 frame.— Seedlings of the sorts 
named could certainly bo raised, and cuttings struck, 
with great success in a frame so placed ; but most 
plants require, when a little advanced, a more sunny 
position. It would also bo very unsuitable for keeping 
plants through the winter, when overy ray of sun is of 
highest importance.—B. C. R» 

8244.— Mown Grass as manure.— If “ G. C. M will 
stack his mown Grass in one corner of the garden, and 
when doing so place a little good loam between every 
layer of Grass, then give the whole a good soaking with 
water, by next season he will have a valuable potting 
compost.—G. C., Ecclett. 


8308.— Potting India-rubber plant.— If. B.~ Do 
not pot till March or April, then shill from the 10-in. pot 
it now occupies to a l*2in. one, using any good, sandy 
soil. The soil must be well rammed between the ball and 
the pot with a flat stick. 

8300.— Single Dahlias.— Yeliab .-They require ex¬ 
actly the same treatment as the double kiuds as regards 
wintering, <fce. An article on the subject appears in the 
present number of Garden ino. 

8310.- Language of flowers.— Subscriber.— Rout- 
ledge & .Sons, Broadway, Ludgate Hill, publish several 
books of this kind. The price is from Is. to 7s. bd. 
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8311.— Rose cuttings. —When is the proper time to 
uike cuttings off Boses for propagating?— C. W. C. [Aow.] 

Mrs. 11.— Yes.-S. H. M. — Gardening Illustrated 

from its commencement.- E. W. C.— We have bound 

volumes of (Hardening which contain all the informa¬ 
tion you ask and much more. - A. E. T.— Nothing 

unusual. 

Subscriber.— The Castor-oil plant may be obtained at 
any good nursery, and may be raised from seed in spring. 

- H. Bf.—It is not the true Mushroom, and although 

not actually poisonous, it is not wholesome. 

J. T. H. —We know of no special dealers. Apply to 
some of the large nurserymen. 

Names of plants.— Wm. Wright.-Red Astrachan 
probably, but we cannot be sure from such deformed speci¬ 
mens. - D. It. F .— We really cannot attempt to name 

such scraps of plants as those sent. — —Josiah T. — 

Eocconia cordata.- Young Botanist. —1, Sempervivum 

arborcura variegatum ; 2, Stachys Ianata; 8, Inula Puli- 
caria; 4, apparently Teucrium Scordium; 5, 8enecio 
(species).- Amicus. — Bartonia aurea.- At. Mont¬ 

gomery.— 1, Rudbeckia Newman!; 8, Galatella hyssopi- 
folia; 4, Corydalis aurea; 8, variety of Lythrum Sali- 
caria; 9, Campanula pusilla alba.- Uncertain. —Origa¬ 
num vulgarc.-/. H -Apparently a Zinnia.-5. 

Cleghorn.— Viburnum OpuJus (red berries); Calystegia 

oculata.- E. B .—Helianthus decapetalus.- A.W. 

Hooke. —Cannot name ; apparently a species of Hibiscus. 

- T. L.—2, speciec of Mesembryanthemum ; 3, cannot 

name ; 4, Asperate azures; 5, Campanula muralls.- 

E. Beckett. —Looks like Shepherd’s variety of Holly._ 

a. O.— Veronica elliptica.- J. Parker.— Pliyiostegia 

imbricata- J. J.— Allamanda Henderson!- Hebe.— 

Lomaria gibba. 


QUERIES. 

.. Correspondents— AU communica¬ 

tions forinsertton should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side qf the paper only and addressed to the Editor, 
Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address of the sender is required , in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each mould 
be on a separate piece qf paper. Owing to the necessity qf 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day qf publication, it w not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

83J2. —Camellias and Azaleas not blooming. 
—I have tried for the last three years to bloom Camellias, 
but the buds always drop before expanding. This year, as 
before, my plants are well set with bloom-buds, and on one 
plant some are showing colour, and I wish to know what 
treatment to give them in order to prevent the ill-luck of 
former years. Thev are at present standing In the garden 
where they have been since early in July, but I took 
the precaution this year of plunging the pots into 
larger pots, and filling up the space between with Cocoa- 
nut fibre, which retains moisture, and so prevents the 
roots from getting dry or scorched. I fear the result of 
taking the plants into the conservatory, as it lias gene¬ 
rally caused the buds to drop, and I wish to know if I 
can keep them out without risk. Of course, I am aware 
the Camellia is hardy, having grown and flowered them 
out-of-doors in a Rhododendron bed at Reigate, but in 
London we have fogs and blacks to contend with ■ 
besides, I should doubtless have to plunge the pots in the 
ground in case of frost. I also wish to know the right 
thing to do with Azaleas which fall in the same manner. 
I keep a miscellaneous collection of plants, and during 
cold weather heat my conservatory with hot water pines 
but never above 50° by artificial heat, nor do I let it no 
below 46° or 48 °.—Lexham. 

8813. -Gardening for profit. -I have entered into 
occupation of a house with a rood of garden, situate in 
a country village, and seek advice respecting what to 
grow m the garden. There is no market near for garden 
produce, and I could not grow enough to pay for carriage 
to larger tow’ns. My thought was to clear off all 
green stuffs in the shape of Cabbage, Ac., in the spring, 
to make room for the summer crop, whatever it might 
•T n , n y^ l * n 8 wou ^ l ,e productive of most profit, 
with least cost of money and labour. 1 cannot stand the 
working in the garden all the time. I do devote ns much 
time as I can and as Potatoes have proved such a failure, 
I thought a change of crop would improve matters. What 
do you think of Carrots or Onions ? I have faith in my 
own abilities to carry out judicious advice, but am too 
ignorant of general gardening to know what ia productive 
of most profit. I like gardening much, but stand on too 
precarious a footing to enter with any confidence into 
any great depth of it.— A Lady. 

i. S? l r greenhouses—I quite agree with 

L -D- 8 remarks on the above subject, and I think 
if the right apparatus for heating a small greenhouse, say 
about 12 ft. by 8 ft., can be found, it would be a great 
boon to all amateur gardeners. I should think “K. L. D.’s” 
heat generator would be successful, but its cost is not 
given, or any information as to where it can be bought, 
or how it is used. If this were done, I, for one, should be 
greatly obliged, and I have no doubt others would also. 
\\ hat I want to get hold of is something to keep my 
house, which is 11 ft. by 7 it., at about 40° in the depth of 
winter. I do not mind trouble, but I do certainly object 
very much, as I did last winter, to go to bed about 11 
o’clock, leaving a bright fire in my stove, and coming down 
next morning about half-past 7 and finding the coke in 
the stove scarcely burnt and the heat down to 28° or 30° 
What I used was a slow combustion stove inside the 
house, but my experience of it is it was of very little use, 
mid filled the house with dust and smoke every now and 
then.— Tortoise. 

8315.—Plants for shady bank.—At the bottom of 
my lawn there is a bank raised about 2£ ft. to screen off 
the kitchen garden. Close to it, on the south side, there 
is a row of Apple and other trees, by which it is much 
Bhaded. Its breadth is about 6 rt. In the early Bpring it 
was very gay with Tulips, Hyacinths, Ac., which seemed 
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to do well on it. Since then almost every flower I have 
tried on it has failed, most of them remaining the same 
size as when planted out, the flowers being few and poor. 
The only ones that have succeeded are Honesty, Antirrhi¬ 
nums, and Sweet Williams. Geraniums, Petunias, Ver¬ 
benas, Nasturtiums, Lobelias, Sunflowers, Asters, Phlox, 
Ac., have all proved utter failures. Can anyone suggestsuit- 
able flowers to trvfor another season ? The soil is light, and 
soon gets dry. Would it be best to lower the bank to the 
level of the lawn ? As it is In full view of the house, I do 
not wish it to be in its present unsightly state another 
year.— Cantab. 

8316.— Flowering 1 climbers.— I wish to grow some 
flowering creepers outside my house, which has a south 
aspect. I reside in a medium-sized town in an open 
square, in a midland county. We have a small garden in 
front; the soil generally is strong clay. I have tried to 
grow white Jasmine, but always failed ; yet my neigh¬ 
bour grows it in profusion on his house. Would a Gloire 
de Dijon Rose answer? also, I would like the names of 
any ornamental creepers that would run high without 
nailing, and others to grow beneath them. A stalky, 
leggy Privet hedge screens us from the road. Can I plant 
anything more ornamental instead? There is both sand 
and peat to be had for sending a mile or two ; also plenty 
of stable manure.—M. Y. 


twzw.-zTrramiaai rucnsms—i should be glad of a 
few hints on the cultivation of the Fuchsia in thenvram 
dal form. I have no difficulty In training the main o'r lead 
ing stem, but I cannot get lateral shoots to break fm-iv 
and pinching off the top of the leader to produce this 
often ruins all chances of the plant growing as desired 
M. or N. 


8330.— Cutting down Abutilons.-I have a white 
AbutiIon which has grown awkwardly tall. There Is a 
second shoot from the bottom about 18 in. high. Would 
it be right to cut the main stem to the root and allow the 
younger shoot to take its place ? or might I cat the main 
stem down to the height required ?—A. M. 


8331. —Heating by gas.- Can a funnel-mouthed tin 
pipe over a gas jet in a greenhouse be depended upon for 
carrying off all noxious gases ? Would one jet suffice for a 
house 8 ft. by 4 ft., no delicate exotics being (kept? Win 
the^door of such a greenhouse suffice for ventilation- 

8332. —Raising single Dahlias— Will your cor¬ 
respondent of September 9 who writes about ancle 
Dahlias kindly state his plan of raising the seed, th- 
temperature needed, soil, after management, the cost 
of the seed, Ac. ? and do the plants flower the same 
year ?—J. J. 


8317.— Roses for walls— I have, at the back of my 
house looking west, a platform of paving under which 
there is a hollow space about 6 ft. by 4 ft. and U ft deep. 
This I propose to fill with compost, and to plant therein 
a Gloire de Dijon Rose to train up the wall of the house. 
Will It be better to have a plant on its own roots or one 
grafted on the Brier, and w’hat compost will be most 
suitable ? I am informed that the grafted plants succeed 
best on our soil, a stiff clay. I, therefore, suppose that If I 
choose a plant on its own roots I ought to make a lighter 
compost than for the other sort. I have plenty of old hot¬ 
bed manure and road grit, and could easily get almost any 
kind of soil excepting rotted turf.— Brier. 


I 8318.—Moving Cupressua Lawsoniana.— Ihave 
a very fine tree, planted eleven years ago, in the corner of 
my garden, about 4 ft. from a low wall one side, and a 
Yew hedge the other. It is now so grown that it is killing 
the hedge on the one side, and overlapping the wall on 
the other. I wish to move it 6 ft. further out. Will it 
be safe to do so? And when will be the best time, and 

what the best plan to shift it without risk of its dying 9 _ 

Rose Hill, Newport. 

8319— Autumn planted Potatoes— Will some 
one relate his experience of autumn planting? It is 
certain (hat the Potatoes come up some days later in the 
spring than those planted in February or March, but 
my gardener says the ground misses the spring working, 
and hence results a smaller crop. Would not the remedy 
be to mark the rows with pegs at planting time, and to 
move the ground between freely in February or March. 

8320. — Wintering herbaceous Calceolarias— 
I have some Calceolaria seedlings of the finer kinds; how 
should I bring (hem through the winter? I have only a 
cold frame besides window shelter. Would they do in 
frame along with Calceolaria cuttings of the bedding out 
sort; or must they be kept in the house ; and if so, warm 
or^xd, in light or dark? They are about 1 in. high now. 

8321. — Stove for greenhouse— I see many queries 
about slow’ combustion boilers, but I want information 
about slow’ combustion stoves to burn coke or cinders— 
which have no horizontal pipes, only the one perpendi¬ 
cular flue going out near the roof. Would such a stove 
heat a small greenhouse sufficiently, and not injure 
Ferns?— G. L. 


8322. Banksian Rose not blooming. — win 
someone tell me how to treat a Banksian Rose which has 
been planted four years but not yet flowered? It is 
planted on the east wall of the house, Dut sheltered from 
the east wind by my neighbour s house. It has grow n 
about 4 ft. since I had it but the grow th is very rank ; 
perhaps it has not enough run.— Flf.vr de The. 

8323. - FHichsia blooms falling off. — I have 
several times read in Gardening complaints about 
Fuchsia buds falling. I have followed the advice there 
given with the following results : The white blos¬ 
soms hang on the plant till they die off naturally; 
the dark blossoms (double especially) are constantly 
falling prematurely. Why is this ?—J J. 


woi uyouim—v* m someone 
who from experience, understands the Roses suitable fo 
the climate of Derbyshire, kindly name twelve o 
eighteen hardy free blooming varieties of various colour 
with good foliage suitable for pegging down in larg 
beds ? Own root Roses indispensable, and those not ver 
subject to blight—D erbyshire. 


8325. — Vegetablee, &c., in far west of Canada. 
—Perhaps some of the many readers of Gardening can 
say if it would be advisable to take vegetable and 
garden seeds from England to Canada, about 200 miles 
west of Winnipeg. I am going there next spring, and 
any information likely to be of use to a settler would be 
appreciated.— Subscriber. 

8326— Cutting down plants— Having some Peter- 
gonums, Geraniums, and Fuchsias, which are rather 
leggy, and do not bloom quite so freely as they ought 
to. I am desirous of cutting them down. Can any 
reader give me a little information on the subject? The 
plants are kept in a warehouse at a heat of about 40° to 
60° In summer, and 35° to 40° in winter.—F. A M 


8327— Improving clay soU— Will someone give 
me some advice as to the best method of improving a 
heavy clay soil ? The ground is fertile, but so hard that 
many young plants die off ns soon as transplanted. The 
lawn in the same garden is full of weeds, Daisies, Plan¬ 
tain, Ac. I fear the turf was not of the best quality, but 
can I improve it by top-dressing ?- Novice. 

mve a very fine speci- 
rought from Wales in 
S. It has not thrived 
Any hint or instruc- 
; winter will be much 


8328.— The Royal Pern.—I l 
men of the Royal Fern, which I l 
August, and placed in a large pot 
very well, and is now dying down, 
tions as to preserving it during th< 
appreciated.— Militairk. 


8333.—Treatment of Erythrina—I have a phut 
of E. President Belle, purchased two years since from 
a Dutch firm. It has grown strongly, but does not 
flower. I should add that it dies back in the autumn 
and shoots up again in the spring. - E. C. G. 


8384.—Repotting bulbs—I have several pots of 
Crocuses which flowered last season, and have since been 
untouched. Must I now repot them, or will they comp 
on all right as they are ? and must Tulips that floocTtj 
last year in pots be now thrown away, or can I depend 
on their doing well out-of-doors this season?— A Z. 


8335. —Camellias out-of-doors.—I have lately teen 
informed that there are certain Camellias grown now 
that will stand the winter out-of-doors in our English 
climate. Will any reader kindly mention the name? of 
such ? Have they merely small single flowers, or lire? 
double ones ?—A. K. 

8336. — Culture of Hyacinths, &c— In growing 
Hyacinths, Ac., in pots, is it a necessity that they be 
buried for some time under tan or ashes out-of-dorrs’ 
Will mine succeed if I keep them in a Bbed for some 
weeks, covering the pots with mats, so as merelv to « 
elude light ?—J. D. 

8337. — Wintering plants.— Will any reader inform 
me if I can keep plants and Geranium cuttings through 
the winter iu a dark cellar? If I brought them up t- 
light in March or April, would they regain their colour 
iu time for bedding out?— Owlet. 

8338. — Winter-blooming plants.— Can any reader 
of Gardening inform me what plantB, shruls, or 
creepers, would be the best to ornament a screen, such as 
is described in Gardening for August 12,1882, toblosrom 
during the winter?—E. G. 

8339. —Lilies not growing—I have a Rose garden 
outside the town in which I have planted some white Lilies 
(Lilium candidum), but they do not grow. What is the 
reason ? I have had many loads of meadow turf in the 
garden.—M. Y. 

8340. —Shanking of Grapes— Can anyone tell me 
the cause of the shanking of Grapes, and how it may > 
prevented ? The Vinea are all planted inside the h«u«\ 
so that none of the roots can escape into the outside 
border.— Sufferer. 

8341. — Blue flowers for bouquets— which *re fi e 
best, plants with blue flowers that would be useful b*r 
cutting for bouquets? I have had a mass of other colouis 
this season, but am so deficient in blue.—J. J. 

8342. — Culture of Blackberries— Would »n **? 
of land planted with Blackberry bushes, and carefully 
cultivated, be a profitable investment near a good market 
town ?— Blackberry. 

8343— Pruning Rhododendrons.- 1 have a num¬ 
ber of plants which grow’ thin and straggliug. Wi ubl 
cutting the larger sliooti back have a good effect ? and 
when Bhould this be done ?— C. W. E. 

8344. — Re-planting Box edgings— When is the 
best time to relay Box edgings ? I have about 500 yards 
that has grown too tall, w hich 1 wish to split up and re¬ 
plant, how shall I proceed ?—\V. M. 

8345. — Flowers for market.—I should be glad if 
someone could give me a list of names of the best annuals 
and hardy perennials that I could grow’ for bouquets for 
market all the year round.—G. M. S. 

8840— Pear and Plum trees in pots—I wish to 
try growing a few pyramidal Pear trees and Plum trees 
in pots ; in doing tnis, could 1 make any roe cf an nn- 
heated vinery ?—S. G. W. 

8347— Planting Pyrethruma. — Would it be 
prudent to plant out of-aoors now flowering Pyrethrum*. 
which were sown In the spring and have been in the 
greenhouse all tire summer ?—Mrs. R. 

8348.—Market Strawberries and Raspberries. 
—I should be glad to know which la the best Strawberry 
I could grow for market, also the best Raspberry- 
G. M. S. 


8319.— Propagating shrubs—I am anxious to 
strike cuttings of May, Lilac, and Laburnum to be re¬ 
moved again next summer? Is the present a good time 
to begin ? I should be glad of any hints on the subject- 
Ignoramus. 

8350. — Wasps in Vineries.—Tho wasps are attack¬ 
ing my Grapes. Can any reader advise a plan of de¬ 
feating them? I try muslin bags, but the wasps make- 
holes, and so continue their ravages.—H. W. F. 

8351. —Treatment of Echeverias—I shall be 
glad of information as to the treatment of Echeverias. 
What soil is suitable? How are they propagated? Do they 
require heat ?— Elsinore. 

8352. — Dwarf Roses— Wanted, the names of the best 
twelve^yarieties of Roses for bedding, chiefly in colours. 
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S353.— Sweet Brier hedges.—Will someone kindly 
tell me the beat way to make a hedge of Sweet Brier, 
and when I ought to begin planting?—E. P. P. 

SSM.—Wintering Verbenas.—I have very strong 
jilants of Verbenas in fine health. How can I winter 
them?—J. Mack at. 

©.Vi.—Ivy.—When U the proper time for trimming 
(cutting o!f loose shoots), Ac.? also proper time for plant¬ 
ing —c-. W. E. 

! 8 tf.— Radiating heat generator— Will "K.L.D." 
kindly state where Inis can be obtained? Also the com- 
I arative size ami price ?—E. M. S. 

©57 — Pompone Dahlias.— I 'should much like to 
know the names of a few of the best and smallest of litis 
( lass for cutting purposes.—F. 0. 

S353. —Shrubs for window-sill. —What kind of 
evergreen shrub will grow in a box on a window-sill facing 
north during winter? I want some kind of screen.—M. Y. 

©SI.— Fig leaves.— Can anyone inform me where I 
could get a quantity of Fig leaves from—cheapest and 
V-est ?-S. C. Blackburn. 

©00. — Woodlice in walls.— Do slaters (woodllce) 
in brick walls attack fruit trees? If so, how can they be 
got rid of ?—S. O. W. 

8361.— Apple trees for clayey soil.— What sort 
of Apples should I plant in my garden, the soil of which 
is rather heavy and clayey?—W. A. S. Q. 

83G2.—A large Radish.— I have this day drawn a 
French breakfast Red Turnip Radish measuring 10 in. in 
circumference, and 4 in. in depth ; is this remarkable ?— 

W. I*. 

©63. —Iron v. wood greenhouses.— I should be 

glad to know which Is best to use in the construction 
'•i a large greenhouse—wood or iron ?—Ql'KRIBT. 

S364 .—Hawthorns from seed.— Would any reader 
inform me how the common Hawthorn is gTown from 
seed and cuttings, and which way is the beat.—J. Y. R. 

$365.—The old white Rocket.—Can I obtain this 
near Manchester? and what treatment does it require ? 


POULTRY. 


Hedgehog eating eggs.— For some days 
past I have thought that my fowls were in the 
habit of laying away. The nests are made in 
i<»w boxes on the ground. The other day, how¬ 
ever, 1 found the run of some animal from the 
nests to underneath the flooring of the barn 
where the fowls are confined. On inserting a 
rake five eggs rolled out; on raking again what 
should come out but a large hedgehog, which I 
immediately despatched. Could “Andalusian'’ 
inform me if anything similar has come under 
his notice; and whether hedgehogs are in the 
habit of sucking eggs ?—H. C. [It is a well- 
known fact that hedgehogs are very partial to 
eggs which they consume by sucking, and we 
liave on more than one occasion caught them in 
and around our fowl houses, once actually con¬ 
cealed among the straw forming the nest].— 
Andalusian. 

Bantams.— O. T. E. —By gold-laced and 
silver-laced we presume you mean gold and sil¬ 
ver Sebright Bantams. The price of a pair of 
either variety depends very much on the strain 
and their suitability for breeding purposes. No 
variety of poultry requires more judging in mat¬ 
ing in order to produce the requisite points, 
especially in plumage, which constitute a perfect 
specimen, and a volume might be written on 
the subject. If you can purchase a pair from a 
reliable breeder at say from 15s. to 25s., you will 
be doing better than by buying inferior birds at 
a lower rate. A sitting of egg9 from good birds 
can be bought at about 7s. 6d., but we do not 
know of any fancier residing in or near Dublin 
from whom such could be procured. We should 
recommend you to read some good authority on 
these birds, before investing your money, as a 
novice can be easily imposed upon.— Andalu¬ 
sian. 

Poultry keeping’ on a small soale. 

—Considering the result of the laying of my 
four fowls to be much more remarkable than 
that of “F. J. W.’s,” I send a carefully kept 
calculation of the eggs laid by them from 
January 7 to August 31 inst.: January, 78; 
February, 80 ; March, 104; April, 101; May, 85; 
June, 84 ; July, 69; August, 63 ; making a total 
of 654. The birds are pullets of the Hamburgh 
breed and have now stopped laying. 1 may add 
my fowls’ run is not a confined one like 
“F. J. W.’s.”—H amburgh. 


Fowls for laying. — Subscriber .—We agree 
with you that the Hamburgh is as good as any 
for laying, but you must not look for many eggs 
during the winter. The eggs are small, but are 
layed in such large numbers, that no one can 
grumble on that score. As regards the time of 
sitting hens on Hamburgh eggs, you will find 
March quite soon enough for this breed, and 
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nothing will be gained by commencing earlier, 
as they are not good at resisting cold windy 
weather, which often, if not proving fatal, so 
weakens them and stunts their growth, that they 
never recover, or grow into robust fowls. As soon 
after Christmas as you like for hatching such 
hardy breeds as the Brahma, Cochin, or Plymouth 
Rock. - Andalusian. 

Book on Poultry.— “Houdan ” trill find good 
information on the diseases of poultry given in “ The 
Practical Poultry Keeper ” published by Cassell, Petter 
A Co., Ludgate Hill, price, 6s. 

Moulting.— Leghorn .—You cannot with any certainty 
hasten the process of casting the chicken feathers on the 
breast of your Leghorn cock. Try close confinement for 
a week or so, and the addition of some hemp seed to his 
daily rations. Do not resort to any violent measures 
such as plucking out the objectionable feathers.— An¬ 
dalusian. 


BBSS. 

Flowers for bees.— The number of honey 
yielding flowers and plants is very great. The 
best, perhaps, are Crocuses, Hyacinths, single 
Wallflowers, Mignonette, field Mustard, and all 
the Brassica tribe, white or Dutch Clover, Gorse, 
Broom, wild Thyme; also the blossoms of 
Maple, Sycamore, Lime, and most fruit trees, 
are of great value to bees. Heather blossoms 
during the months of August and September 
yield a marvellous supply of honey. In ordinary 
seasons heathery hills yield more honey than 
heathery swamps. Hilly exposed pastures and 
districts are better in showery seasons for honey 
than flat and sheltered ones, as during wet 
weather the flowers are hardly ever dry in flat 
districts. It is not advisable to keep bees in a 
garden surrounded by a high wall, as when 
coming home laden with honey and pollen they 
are unable to rise, and consequently never reach 
their hives.—S. C. D., Roscrea. 

Pasturage for bees.— “ W. J. w." will be able to 
judge If his u a honey-producing district by observing 
whether any or all of the following plants abound there : 
White Clover, field Beans, Vetches, field Mustard, Tre¬ 
foil, wild Thyme, Heath, Furze, Broom Bramble, Apple, 
Pear, Gooseberry. Currant, Lime, Elder, Privet, Maple, 
Sycamore, Ac. In nis garden he should grow Mignonette, 
Limnanthes Douglasi, Borage, and Arabia alpinus.— 
S. S. G., Boxvoorth. 


r TENNTS.—The finest close growing evergreen 
JL GRASS SEEDS for LAWNS, Is. per lb. GRASS 
SEEDS for all purposes and all soils; advice freely given. A 
nobleman’s gardener writes: “ Knowing how difficult it is to 
obtain pure stocks of Grass seeds, even when price is a secon¬ 
dary consideration, I write to sav the supply 1 obtained from 
you for our new terrace lawns nas given great satisfaction. 
Although it was not sown till the middle of July, we now 
(October 18 of same year) have a nice close turf, composed of 
the finest dwarf permanent Grasses—quite free from weeds 
or objectionable kinds." Another customer writes: “ Please 
send me throe bushels of the very best Lawn Grass Seeds, 
suitable for an exceedingly hot upland soil, without auy mix¬ 
ture of Clover. The seed I hare had of you has been the only 
kind which has been able to resist the influence of the sun 
and drought upon my thin, gravelly soil.” — RICHARD 
SMITH and CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Wor- 
c ester. Established 1804. _ 

MOTICE.—JONES & NORTH beg to announce 

JLi that they are prepared to supply first-class Dutch bulbs 
and flower roots at the undermentioned cheap rate for cash 
only; quality guaranteed : 12 Hyacinths, distinct, best named, 
for pots or glasses, 6s., ; 50, £1 7s. ; 100, £2 10s. 12 Hya¬ 
cinths for bedding, red, white, and blue, 2s. 9d.; 50,10s.: 100, 
18s. Crocus, finest named, extra good, 50, Is. 3d.; 100, 2s. 
Tulips, choice named single and double, 50, 3s. 6d.; 100, 6s. 
Snowdrops, single and double, 50, Is. 6d.; 100, 2s. 6d. Nar¬ 
cissus. Jonquils, Ranunculus, opirceas. Dielytra, 4c., at 
equally low prices. Package free. P.O.O. payable at Loam- 

jt Vale.-JONES & NORTH, Hope Nursery, Lewisham 

WHITE CLOVES! WHITE CLOVES!!— 

" ’ The new hybrid white (Mrs. § inkins) is the largest, 
earliest, freest growing, and flowering variety in cultivation ; 
blooms 3 in. in diameter, beautifully full and rosette-like; 
flowers from May till November ; 90,000 now ready. Bushy 
plants, one year old, not mere rooted cuttings, 5s. per 
dozen jextxa strong, 6s. per dozen ; also cuttings per 100 or 
1000.-W. WEALE, Taplow, Bucks. 


XTEW autumn catalogue of Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
-Lv Abutilons, Chrysanthemums, Begonias, new Mar¬ 
guerites, greenhouse plants, Ac., now ready, and will be sent 
on application from B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex 

pHOICK PLANTS.—Gardenias. Stephanotis, 

Is. each; Rhynchospermum jasroinoides. Vallota pur- 

8 urea, larsre Cyclamen in bud, Cal la suthlopica, 94 each; 

ouble Primulas, showing bloom, two, Is. 4d., twelve, 7s. 6d.; 
double Tropseolums, three, Is.; Lemon Verbenas, three, Is.; 
Abutilon Houle de Neige, two, Is. ; Calceolarias, finest 
spotted strain, Is. 64 dozen ; Chrysanthemums, best named 
sorts, 3s. 3d. dozen.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kings- 
kerswell, Devonshire. 

pUCHSlAS, BOUVARDIAS, SALVIAS.— 

A Twelve splendid exhibition Fuchsias, including Miss L. 
Vidler. 2a. 6d.; six Bouvardias, 2 b. 64 ; uew double Bouvar- 
dia Alfred Neuner, Is. ; Salvia patens, splendens, lleeri, 
leuc&ntha, Betheli, Hoveyi, 2s. the six. Catalogue.—Mr. 
R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder Flower Gardens, KingHkerswell, 
Devonshire. 


PANSIES! PANSlfcS! VIOLAS i-Twelve 

J- finest named show and fancy, 3s. 64 Bedding—Blue 
King, Freedom, Vestal, Mulberry, Trojan, Attraction, Blue 
Jacket, Perfection, Golden Perpetual, Waverley, Tory, 

S ieen, Oriflamme, King Coffee, Gem of Roses, Orievei, 
olyrood, Pilrig Park, twelve distinct, 2s.. Is. 6d. dozen, 8s. 
100. List.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, KingHkerswell, 
Devon. 


THH HOUSEHOLD. 

Tnril«.n piokles. —To 1 gall, of the best 
white wine vinegar add 3 oz. salt, £ lb. flonr 
of mustard, 2 oz. Turmeric, 3 oz. white ginger 
(sliced), 1 oz. cloves, £ oz. mace, £ oz. black 
whole pepper, £ oz. white whole pepper, £ oz. 
long pepper, 2 drachms cayenne, 4 oz. peeled 
Eschalots, 2 oz. peeled Garlic; put the spices in 
the vinegar in a large jar with a cover, and let it 
just simmer on the hob for two or three days, 
occasionally stirring it. The mustard and 
Turmeric must be rubbed smooth with a little 
cold vinegar, and stirred into the rest when it is 
quite hot. As the different vegetables for pickling 
come into season, put them into the pickle in 
the large jar. Vegetables to be used for this 
pickle are small hard knots of white Cabbage 
sliced, Cauliflowers cut into small pieces, small 
Carrots, Gherkins, French Beans, button Onions, 
Eschalots, young hard Apples, Celery,Capsicums, 
Nasturtium seeds, &c. Never use Mushrooms, 
Walnuts, or red Cabbage, for these will not 
keep. Most of the vegetables may be wiped 
dry and put in as they are, the Cabbage, Cauli¬ 
flower, Gherkins, and any juicy vegetables are 
better placed on a dish and sprinkled with salt 
and allowed to remain for a few hours to draw 
out the water. As all the vegetables do not 
come into season at once, this pickle will be 
nearly a year in making. If properly managed, 
it is excellent and will keep and continue to im¬ 
prove for years. After adding any vegetables 
to the general pickle jar, always stir it well; 
keep the jar closely covered. 

Cooking Kohl Rabi.— The best way to cook this 
vegetable is first to slice it in small pieces, boll until soft 
(which will only take a short time), then serve with 
melted bntter, and salt and pepper to taste.—H. 8. P. 


dWEET VIOLETS.—New York, the grandest 

O double, better than Marie Louise, 2s. 6d. dot, 3d. each; 
De Panne, double red Russian, 44 each, 3s. 6d. dot; cata¬ 
logue of 26 varieties, with directions for cultivation, lid., 
free.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kingskerawell, Devon¬ 
shire._ 

QTRAW BERRIES.— Garibaldi, Sir J. Paxton, 
O Dr. Hogg. Eleanor. 3s. 100, Is dot; list.-Mr. R. W. 
BEACHE1 .Fluder, KingBkerswell, Devonshire. 

HERBACEOUS ALPINE, ROCK, and other 

XL hardy garden plants, 100, packing included, 24s.; one 
dozen, post free, 3s. 6d. Giant Polyanthus, very splendid 
fancy, white, yellow, crimson, laced, hose-in-hose. It 64 per 
doz.; extra large plants, 2& 6<L per dot Urand double Wall¬ 
flowers, Campanulas, Sweet Williams, Is. per doz., free.—Mr. 
R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, KingBkerswell, Devon. 

UERNS ! FERNS !—Twelve beautiful varieties 

JL for stove or greenhouse, including choice Maiden-h&in, 
4s.; six. 2s. 64, free.-Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kings- 
kerswell, Devon._ 

PANSY SEED, warranted saved from finest 

A named, show, and fancy varieties only.—Choicest fancy. 
It and 2s. 6d.; choicest show. Is. and 2s. 6d. ‘choicest self 
bedding, It, free.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kings 
kerswefi, Devon. 

fJERANIUMS, PELARGONIUMS.-Superb 

v large-flowered Geraniums for pots, 4s. per dozen. The 
following grand new varieties. It each, 10s. dozen : Charles 
Darwin, Fancy, Hopeful, A. Gr4vy, Sergt. Hoff, Refinement, 
Chevalier, Faidherbe, Eureka, Prims Donna, |Dr. Orton, La 
France, Lumen, Metis, Mrs. Gordon, Spencer, Bacchus, Con¬ 
stance : Pelargoniums, French. Fancy, Regal. 5s. dozen. 
Scented Geraniums, six, 2s. 3d.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, 
Fluder, Kingskerawell. Devonshire. 

PELARGONIUMS, REGAL, &c.—The follow- 

X ing seven splendid varieties in good plants for 2s. 3d., 
free: Doctor Masters. Captain Raikes, Elegantissima. Queen 
Victoria, Prince of Wales, Marie Lemoine, La Patrie.—A. 
SWAN SON, Florist,Barton-on-Humber. 

"KTEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. - Reduced 

Av prices.—Four of the most magnificent varieties in cult!- 
vation-Lady Belboume. Ksempferi, Delicata, Bend Or, 3s. 64 
the four, or Is. each. Older varieties, 500 distinct (including 
150 Pompones), strong rooted plants, It 64 dozen, 10s. 100; 
larger plants, by rail, 2a. 6d. dozen, 15a. 100; cuttings 3d. dot, 
5e. 100. These prices for remainder of this season, and for 
my selection. Catalogue one stamp.—N. DAVIS, 66, Warner 
Road, Camberwell, London. _ 

PANSY SEED, carefnlly collected from finest 
X exhibition flowers only. Finest Belgian or Fancy, and 
finest English or Show, 200 seeds of either variety, or 100 of 
each, free by poet for 12 stamps.—WM. SANDERS, The Gar¬ 
dens, Leek, Staffordshire. 


Mills for making: brown bread.— "C. D.” will 
get the information wanted by applying to Nye & Co., 
143, Oxford Street, London, for their illustrated price 
list.—P. P. G. [Our experience of Nye’s and other mills 
advertised for this purpose, is that they are not efficient, 
or only so with an amount of labour which is preposter¬ 
ously out of relation to the work done.J 

Pickles.—I want to pickle Red Cabbage, Onions, 
Beetroot, and Cauliflower. Which is the best way to do 
in?—J. Y. Ruglen. 


P AN HIES I PANSIES !!—Cuttings struck now 

X will bloom this autumn ; 24 cuttings in 12 beautiful 
varieties, correctly named, our bklkction, post free for 
3s—WM. 8ANDERS, The Gardens. L eek. Staffordshire. 

pXHIBITION PERENNIAL PHLOXES, 

XI PANSIES. 4c.—12 splendid named Phloxes, 2s. 60. ; 
24 ditto, 4s. 6d.; 12 splendid named show or fancy Pansies, 
4s.; 12 good border varieties, named, 3s.; 2 pretty Dracaenas 
or Crotons, Is. 6d., post free.—Catalogues on application, 
4c.—R. W. PROCTOR, Ashgate Road. Chesterfield. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


MESSENGER & COMPANY’S NEW CATALOGUE 


Will bo ready on September 1, and will be sent poat free on application. ThiB will be found the moat practical priced catalogue ever issued of Conservatories, Vinertej, 
i»lant Peach, Orchard, Stove and Forcing Houses, Ac., and should be seen by all persons contemplating building in the coming season. 

New blocks have been specially prepared, giving sections, plans, and views of every description of house, with all the most recent improvements and accessories. 
MESSENGER & CO. invito all persons who intend building to inspect this catalogue, and to obtain plans and estimates from them before giving their orders. 

To the catalogue is added a list of buildings recently erected in evu-y county in England, which may generally be inspected, and to which reference may be made, 
Persons intending to build have thus the opportunity of seeing our work before ordering. 

Gentlemen waited upon and advised in any part of the country. Plans and estimates free on application. 

THREE MEDALS AWARDED BY THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY IN 1882. 


MESSENGER & COMPANY, 

HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS AND HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, LOUGHBOROUGH, 


JjygUft GARDEN REQUISITES, Q&fi 

£§321^*4 As supplied to the Royal Gardens in 

POCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, Is. 6A la 

VJ sack • 10 for 13a. ; 15 for 18a. ; 30 for 30s.. all sacks in 
eluded. Truck (loose), 33s.; Selected Brown Fibrous Pt*i, 5j 

r r sack ; 5 for 22a. 6d.; Black Fibrous Peat, 4a. <54 per sack 
for 20s.; Backs 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand, Ik. 64 pj 
bushel. Ycliow Fibrous Loam, Leaf-mould, and Peat-maid 
each at la. per buaheL Manures of all kind*. Fresh Subf 
nun). Garden Sticks and Labels. Russia Mata, kc. Tocsci 
Cloth and Paper, best in the market; Cloth, fid. per lb.; Spa 
cialitd Paper, imported solely by us. Is. per lb. Write (a 

S rice list.—W. HERBERT & CO., Horticultural Flora, 1$ 
lew Broad Street, E.C. (turning by Gow's, fishmonger, c« 
minute from BToad Street Railway Station._ 


1882. ABC BULB GUIDE. 1882. 

CONTAINS most complete collections of Lilies, 

VJ Narcissus, Hyacinths, Crocus. Tulips, and almoBt every 
hardy bulb in cultivation ; several new Lilies which were 
awarded a F. F. O. this season will be offered for the first 
time, free on application.—THOMAS 8. WARE, Halo Farm 
Nursery, Tottenham, Lo ndon ._ 

Single Dahlias. 

QTRONG PLANTS, established in pots for 

O winter bloom, can now be supplied. The largest collec¬ 
tion in the world may be seen at the nurseries. Catalogues 
and every information free. 

THOMAS 8. WARE, Hale Farm Nurseries. Tottenham, 
London. 

THOUSAND DUTCH FLOWER ROOTS 

forONK GUINEA, including case, packing, and carriage 

to any railway station. 

COOLING'S “SPECIAL" COLLECTION, for out-doer 
planting. 

Contents. 

50 single Tulips, choice mxd. 100 large white Crocus 
50 double T dips, do 100 large striped Crocus 

50 large double Daffodils 50 double Suowdrop* 

50 Anemones, fine mixed 50 single Snowdrops 

75 Poet’s-eye Narcissus 50 Persian Ranunculus 

25 Jouquils, sweet scented 50 Turban Ranunculus 

100 large - 

100 large 


STEVEN BROS. & CO., 

ARCHITECTURAL and GENERAL 1R0NF0UNDER8, 

And Manufacturers of Hot-water Apparatus, 

35 & 36. Upper Thames Street. London, E.C. 

No. 31. Independent Boiler. .San^S l 'O 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE 

By Chubb’s Patent Procefa, as mjqdied to all the Bofil 
Gardens and Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful it ai 
seasons. Invaluable for Potting, Plunging, Forciiif, Fere 
cries. Strawberries, Bedding-out Plants, kc. Destroys il 
slugs and insects. July 1,1882. 

In consequence of the great scarcity of Husk? iu 
enormous Continental demand for our “ Refill, 
are compelled from this date to advance pri«s &l 
follows, and only orders accompanied by remitti&a 
will receive attention (in rotation). We also fiad il 
necessary to caution purchasers to beware of spurxsi 
imitations, and buy the genuine Refuse direct. Sacks, k £4 
each ; 10 sacks, 13s. ; 15 sacks, 18s. ; 20 Backs, 23s.; 30 sick 
30s. (all sacks included)- truck load, free on rail, 11 
Limited quantities of P.M. special quality granulated, a 
sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (2 Prize MedalB), valuable for pottaj 


In, aWtjtrv tHJtrllVLU iiuojij ivttuuubuiua 

allow Crocus 25 English Iris, mixed 

lue Crocus I 25 Spanish Iris 

50 winter Aconites. 

Half the quantity, lls. ; quarter the quantity, 6s. 

This remarkably cheap collection is unequalled ; the whole 
of the Bulbs included are of the choicest quality, and cannot 
fail to give every satisfaction. Beautifully illustrated and 

f riced catalogue of Flower Roots post free.—Cheque or 
.0.0. to GEO. COOLIN G & S ON, The Nurseries, Bath. 

PLANT NOW, splendid double Daisies, im- 

JL mense blooms, plants divided last spring. The Bride, 
pure white: Rob Roy, dark red, 6d. do/.., 3s. 6cL 100.—T. 
NEWBERY, Ra glan House, Wolverhampton. _ [8474 

TTK AUTIFUL WALLFLOWERS. — Carters’ 

-D Covent Garden, Belvoir Castle, Harbinger, King of the 
Blues, Blood Red, and other splendid strains; 50 strong 
plants, 2s. post free, or 100 by rail 3s. 9d, carriage paid.— 
HARKNESS & SON, Nurseryman, Pelile 

QAfk STRONG FLOWERING PLANTS, car- 

UU riagepaid, 8s. 6d, : half, 5s., comprising 12 beauti¬ 
ful Delphiniums, 12 named Phloxes, 12 Aquilegius, 12 pereu- 
niai Lupines, Campanulas, Wallllowers, double Indian Pinks, 
Rockets, double Pyrethrums. Brompton Stocks. &c. Cheapest 
lot ever offered.—HARKNESS k SON, Nurserymen, Bedale. 

A NEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. — Strong 

jCx plants 9d. each, post free; also fine bulbs Snowflakes, 
Is. 2d. per doz., post free.—“R. O.," Castle Hedingliam, Essex. 
_ _[3H9 

T IL1ES OF THE VALLEY a speciality !— 

JLJ T. Jannoch is now booking orders for his well known 
Lily of the Valley crowns for early forcing ; strong flowering 
crowns, 4s. per UK); 37s. per 1000. Terms : Payment on de¬ 
livery.—J. JANNOCH, Lily of the Valley Grower. Der- 
singham, Norfolk._____ 

p A ME LLlAS, well set with buds, nice healthy 
VJ plants, 15 in. to 20 in. high, 2«. each; Azalea indica, 
15 in. high, 12 in. in diameter, 2s. each ; Palms, Lantana and 
Phoenix, 12 in. to 18 in. high, Is 6d. each ; Ferns, Adiautum 
and Pteris, 6d. each ; nice plants.—W. CULLINGFORD, 
Forest Gate, E. ___ 

"HUTCH BULBS, best named Hyacinths, 3d. 

JJ each ; Tulips and Gladiolus, Id. each; Crocus, Is. per 
100; Iris (mixed), Is. doz. ; Dielytra spectabilis and Spiraea, 
6d. e ach.—W. CULLINGFORD, Forest Gate, E. 

TATANTED, 1000 Grandus Calceolaria cuttings. 

Y Y State prico to W. CULL T NGFORD, F orest Gate, E. 

pULBS (firstquality).— Eighty-seven, including 

JL) choice Hyacinths, Lflium candidum, Tulips, Anemones, 
&o., for 6s. 9d.—SIMOOX, 138, Severn Road, Cardiff. _ 

A URICULAS, show varieties; good plants, 

Xjl 15s. per doz. ; Seedling Auriculas (extra strong), Is. 6d. 
per doz. ; Pansies, finest named Rhow and fancy, 2s. 6d. per 
doz. ; Polyanthus, gold laced, 5s. per 100; Daisies, large 
double crimson and white, 2s. 6d. per 100; extra plants for 
carriage.—GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT, Oldswinford. Stour¬ 
bridge. _[3476 

2 s. Cd.—Window Garden collection of choice 
U Bulbs, containing four splendid Hyacinths, double 
and single ; four dwarf Tulips, six Crocus, six Snowdrops, 
and four sweet-scented Narcissus, carriage free, 2s. 6d ; satis¬ 
faction guaranteed.—C. 8HILLING, Seed and Bulb Mer- 
chant, Winchfield, Hants. _ [3472 

J C. PAUL, opposite the church, Covent Gar- 

i den Market. Our catalogue of Dutch flower roots and 
bulbs now ready, sent free on application. Our 5s. 6d. box of 
bulbs contains 6 Hyacinths, 25 Crocus, 25 Snowdrops, 12 
Tulips, and 12 Narcissus poeticus; our 10s. 6d. box contains 
12 Hyacinths, 50 Crocus, 50 Snowdrops, 25 Tulips, ami 12 
Narcissus poeticus, and 6 Polyanthus Narcissus; sent free 
to any railway station in London. [3454 


Also made with Extended Feeder. 


Road. Millwall, London, E. 


A BOUT 50 very large Rose Trees, principally 

-A. dwarfs, for sale, of the best varieties, including Madame 
Lacharme, La France. Marie Baumann, Gloire de Dijon, 
Duke of Edinburgh, Cheshuut Hybrid, and others of equal 
merit; a reasonable offer will be accepted in consideration of 
the size of plants. Also about 50 dozen of very large seed¬ 
ling Polyanthus, last autumn’s sowing, my own saved seed 
from the best named varieties, including gold-laced, pure 


HARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fibre 

VJ Refuse, 4d. per bushel, 100 for 25s.; truck (looseI & 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6d. per sack. 5 sseki St, 
socks 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per sack, 5 sack? u. 
sacks 4<L each. Coarse 8ilver Sand—Is. 9a. per bushel Uarai 
ton, 26a. per ton : in 2 bushel bag*, 4d. each. Yellow Fik* 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, la per bushel. 


of Castle Street. Long Acre). 


To: beautiful Flowers and Plante aO* 
fog Use J. Hagarty's Celebrated TVff! 

GARDEN REQUISITES ^ 

AT REDUCED PRICES. 

HOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. 4-bushel ba: 

VJ Is. 3d.; 30 for 30s., bags included; truck (loose), 35s.; n. 
ted Orchid Peat, 5s. 6a. per sack, 5 for 25s ; Bert lir.n 

Fibtous Peat, 5a. per sack. 5 for tie. 64.; Black ITtavt* 
Peat, 4s. 6d. per sock, 5 for 20s., sacks4d. each; Coarse Si>er 
Sand, Is. 6d. per bushel; Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf MckH. 
and Peat Mould, Is. per bushel. Manures of all kind?; 
fresh Sphagnum, Garden Sticks and Labels, Ruses M:'-- 
kc. Tobacco Cloth and Paper. The best imported. Ckii, 
8d. per lb.; Speciality Paper, lOd. per lb. Write for Prcc 
List.—J. HAGARTY, Garden Requisite Stores. Uriai 
Chambers, Wormwood Street, Old Broad Street. Lendos, EX 

•TANNED NETTING, 2 yds. wide, fid, per 

J- yd. -4 yds. wide, 3d. per yd. NEW TWINE NKTTIMn 
1-tn. mean. 1 yd. w-ide, 2d. ; 2 yds. wide. 4<L ; 4 yds. wide, J4 
per yd. HEXAGON GARDEN NETTING, 54 p« ji 
Tiffany, 20 yd. pieces, 2*d. y<L-W. CULLINGFORD, For* 
Gate, London. E._ _ 


r ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. — GAS 

CONSERVATORY BOILER from 45s. ; Reflector Gas 
ring Stoves, from 10*. 6<1 : Excelsior Gas Bath, £b 10s. 
Oalda Instantaneous Water Heater, £4 7s. 6d.—G. 
E.EW8BURY, 59, Old Bailey; Factory, Barrington 


HARP, ROACH, and TENCH, for stocking 

ponds, kc. Price Is. per dozen. Conveyance must be 
returned. Full particulars from ANGIE (20), Saxmundham. 


flONCENTRATED TOWN MANURE, 

VJ taining 8 


VJ taining 8 per cent, ammonia, equal to 36 per cent 

phate of ammonia. Delivered at Warrington Stations in bat* 
of 2 cwt. each, at £7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of Juuodoi, 


ui z cwi. eucxi, at x.i per i 

Town Hall, Warrington. 


HHARCOAL, finely powdered, invaluable for 
VJ lawns and old gardens ; prevents clubbing in 
Price 25s. per ton. in bags, at Warrington Station?, or aft 


_„ per ton. in bags, at Warrington Station?, or atj- 

2 cwt. bag.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisance*. Town Hal. 


per 2 cwt. bi 
Warrington. 


POULTRY WIRE NETTING, Galvan**!, 

-L can be obtained at exceptionally low price* 
FRANCIS MORTON k CO. (Limited), 1, Delabaj 
Westminster. Price Lists on application. . . _- 

T C. STEVENS’ HORTICULTURAL 
O . SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTOBY 8.4Li 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covont Garden, London 
blished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. wtW 3 8 


JUST READY, price Is., post free Is. Id 


CULTURE OF THE VARIOUS CLASSES. 


on application, or post free 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Narcissus, Iris. Sdllu, 
drops, and other flower roots from Holland 

ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL bv AUCTION 

-LYl a t his Great Rooms, 38, King 8treet, Covect!^--® 
W.O., every MONDAY WEDNESDAY, and 
during September, at 12.30 precisely each day, 

CONSIGNMENTS of DUTCH BULBS, arriving wrrifl 
from well known farms in Holland, in large and snuh ** 
to suit all buyers. 

On view the morning of Sale, and catalogues had. _ — 

VIRGIN CORK FOR FERNERIES AM 

V CONSERVATORIES.—The cheapest andt** 
in London.-GEORGE LOCKYER k OO., 13, Hith Strer* 
Bloomsbury, W.O 


By HENRY BAILEY. 


LONDON: TnE Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street 


lLEU umcp, Ol 

StTftDd, W.O. 


PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS, with 

A upwards of 350 Illustrations, price 18s — The Gauden 


Office. 37. Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London. W.O 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR ENGLISH GAR- 
DENS. With numerous fine illustrations. Price 7*. 6d., 
oost free 8s.— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Digitized by 



Sept. 30, 1882.] 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Hi 



*?FM3§ 


T AWN SAND, fof destroying Daisies, Dande* 

-LI lions, Plantains, Ribbed Grass, ThiBtle, and other weeds 
on Lawns, Croquet Grounds, Bowling Greens, Parks, etc., at 


GER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Sales exceed Half-a-Million annually. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Hand or Treadle, at will. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

The most approved in all countries. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Have received 200 First-class Medals. 


tions, and is applied with but little time or labour. In tins, 
Is., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 10s. 6d 21s. each ; and in kegs, 56lbs., 28s. ; 
112 lbs., 56 b. each. 

HARDENER’S INSECTICIDE for destroying 

LI and preventing all the various Insects, Blights, and Mil¬ 
dews infesting plants and trees. Is is easily applied either by 
dipping, syringing, sponging, or as a winter dressing; does 
not require cleansing off with water; will not stain or injure 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

The Best for the Family—Easiest to Learn. 


Is the Manure that 1 b used by all the principal 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and Gardener* 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

7 lbs. 14 lbs. 28 lbs. 56 lbs. 1 cwt. 

Pkts.,l8.,bag8,2s.6d. 4s.6d. 7s. 6d. 12s.6d. 20s. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

The Best for the Dressmaker—the most durable. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

The BeBt for the Tailor—Sew the strongest seams. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES, 

The Best for the Bootmaker—Light or Heavy work. 


OLAY & LEVESLEY, 

Temple Mill Lane, Stratford, London, E. 


in. oa, 09. t OH. DU., 1W. UUCU , UUU 1U hug*, 40 1U8.. 418. DO 1U. B 

42*. ; 112 lbB., 84 b. each. 

\A/ ORM DESTROYER for eradicating every 

» * kind of worm from the roots of largo specimen plants, 
pots, lawns, eto. It is easily and cheaply applied, and will 
not harm the most delicate plant. In bottles, Is., 2s. Cd., 
7s., 12s. Cd. each. 

fjORRY, SOPER, FOWLER, & Co. (Limited), 

Sole Manufacturers. Offices and Show RooniH: FINS¬ 
BURY STREET, E C. Manufactory and Bonded Tobacco 
Stores: 8HAD THAMES. LONDON. 8.E. _ 

IRON GARDEN BARROWS. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Sew finest muslins and heaviest cloths. 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, 

manufacturers or 

S0L1D&TUBULAR BAR FENCING 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES, 

An Economy in every Household. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 

Will last a lifetime. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Liberal discount for cosh. 


THt BRA DO ATE PARA 

SEAT. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES, 

Easy Terms—within the means of the poorest. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES, 

Easy Terms—no addition to the price. 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 

Caste, Is. each extra, allowed for when returned. 

100 squares glass, 15 oz., 14 by 12$ for 15s. 

„ „ „ 21 oz., „ „ 22s. 6d. 

,, „ ,, 15 oz., 13$ by 8 8s. 6d. 

„ „ „ 21 oz., ,, „ 12s. 6d. 

..15 oz., 12$ by 11$ 12s. 6d. 

„ „ „ 21 oz., „ „ 18s. 6d. 

Good English glass, any size as required quoted for on 
application. 

Putty, Id. per lb. Paint ready mixed in 4-lb. and 7-lb. tins at 
5<L per lb., tins included. 

HENRY WAINWRIGHT, Glass and Lead Merchant. 
8 & 10, Alfred Street, Boar Lane, LEEDS. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Will earn their cost in a few months. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES, 

Beware of Imitations. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Hurdles, Gates, and all kinds of 
Don and Wire Fencing, Ac., Dee on application. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES, 

323 Branch Offices in the United Kingdom. 


VICTORIA WORKS, Wolverhampton, 

And 3, Crooked Lane, King William Street, London, E.O. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES 

Buy only at the Offices of the Company. 


HE SINGER MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY. 

Largest Sewing Machine Makers in the World. 


Cheap Heating Apparatus for Small Greenhouses 

umSS PRICES, complete : . n . 

No. 1, £3 15 6 No. 3. £4 5 6 &« | 
Kil X 7 No.2,£4 0 0 J No.4, £4 12 6 J 


Amateur’s Hot-Water Apparatus. 
ACME Slow Combustion Boiler, pipes 

all fittings complete, ready for erection, from 
Independent Slow Combustion Star Boilers from 40 
Illustrated Lists free. 

CHAS. P. KINNELL A CO., 31 Bankside 8. 


EF COUNTING HOUSE IN EUROPE- 

39. FOSTER LANE. CHKAP3IDE. LONDON. 


:b:r:k:.A-t:e3: 

SECURED BY 
sS. USING 

|||\ Hooper’s 
ivVnCachous 


Champion * Boiler will bum 12 hours without attention 

Hot-water Engineers and Boiler 


0. WILCOX A CO., - - 

Makers, 86, Old Street, London. 

Estimates and Price Lists free. All descriptions of BOILERS, 
PIPES, and FITTINGS in Stock. 


M® CDF Bit’S 


I After smoking or 
eating seasoned food 
Every respectable 
Chemist and Tobac¬ 
conist sells them. 
[They are certified, 


des Capucines, Paris. 


MELON & CUCUMBER FRAMES. 

Catalogu es, with prices, post free. 

BOULTON & PAUL, NORWICH. 


IE ORCHARDIST.—The most complete 

work on fruit in the English language, 3«. 6d. free by 
—The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent 
• - * m, W. 0.___ 


after analysts, to be 
perfectly harmless 
to health.] 

i lUmyted, and possibly injurious, imitations. 


Garden, Lorn 


Picturesque Rock Gardens, 

FERNERIES, WATERFALLS, LAKES, and ROCKY 
PONDS and STREAMS DESIGNED and FORM El) in 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL ROCK; also CONCRETED 
effectually by PULUAM& SON. BROXBOURNE, who have 
executed over 200 works in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 

Wales ; in several counties now doing. __ 

TUFA, SPAR, OOLITE, SAND, and LIMESTONE 
ROOK at our depots, BROXBOURNE, Tottenham, and 

Brixton, or in truck loads from the quarry. _ 

PULHAM’S BALL VALVE, for outlets of LAKES, 
PONDS, STREAMS. RESERVOIRS, Ac., is most simple 

and effective. Cannot get out of order. No Don to rust;_ 

TENNIS COURTS or FLOORS forniod in PULHAMITE 
PERMANENT GRAVEL, also GARDEN and TERRACE 
WALKS, Forecourts, Greenhouses, STABLE FLOORS, kc 
also in 6RAN1TE, MARBLE, and SPAR-FACED CON. 


ITT IDES 3Z. 

Page Pago 

Abutilons. 364 Hedgehog eating eggs .. 371 

Ampelopsis Veitchi .. 369 Herbaceous borders .. 365 

Apple trees, dwarf .. 363 Herbs .366 

Arranging spring flowers 369 Hollyhocks, wintering .. 368 
Autumn-flowering plants 366 Hollies, planting.. .. 369 

Bantams.371 Kohl Raoi, cooking .. 371 

Bees, flowers for.. .. 371 Lawns .365 

Bees, pasturage for .. 371 Lettuces.364 

Beet. 366 May blossoms at Easter 362 

Begonia seed .. .. 362 Medlar, the .. .. 363 

Berberis seed, sowing .. 369 Melons splitting.. .. 363 

Bouvardias, cuttings of 361 Mown Grass as manure 869 
Bouvardias, planting .. 361 Nicotiana aflinis.. .. 368 

Bouvardias, potting .. 361 Orchards.365 

Bouvardias, varieties of 361 Pansies .365 

Bougainvillea glabra .. 362 Pelargoniums, show .. 362 

Broccoli. 363 Petunias not blooming 368 

Brown Bread, making.. 371 Pickles .371 

Brussels Sprouts, sowing 364 Fickles, Indian .. .. 371 

Canterbury Bella.. .. 367 Picotees.365 

Carnations .. ..365 Planting.366 

Cauliflowers .. .. 363 Plants for shady beds .. 369 

Chrysanthemums, potting 365 Plants for Bhady border 366 

Cinerarias. 364 Plants for town gardens 368 

Climbing plants .. .. 364 Potato culture .. .. 364 

Cobsua scan dens.. .. 362 Poultry keeping .. .. 371 

Currant bushes, thinning 363 Primulas.364 

Dahlias.365 Propagating frames .. 369 

Dwarf plants .. .. 366 Rhubarb in cellar .. 364 

Endive . 364 Roses, hedges of.. .. 361 

Flowers for poor soil .. 365 doses on own roots .. 361 

Fowls for laying .. .. 371 doses, planting .. .. 361 

Fowls moulting .. .. 371 doses, pruning .. ..361 

Fruit borders, draining 363 Roses, soil for .. .. 361 

Fruit room .. .. 365 Roses, Tea.361 

Fruit trees for walls .. 36: doses, varieties of .. 361 

Fruit trees moving .. 365 ;aving seeds .. .. 369 

Emit tree planting 363-361 Selection of plant) .. 346 

Fruit trees, surface dress- ihrubs, winter flowering 369 

ing .361 dugs, destroying .. 36f 

Gardening profit.. .. 361 lpent bark, uses of .. 369 

Garden soU, improving 361 fall plants.366 

Geraniums, keeping .. 361 tomatoes.365 

Grapes, temperature for 361 fropajolums .. .. 362 

Grubs and vegetables .. 364 alks .365 


Avoid the many 


LESS FUEL BURNT 


76 PER CENT. 


iHOUSE. ^ ^ 

delivered. Made of thoroughly well-seasoned 
ights 2 in. thick. Ventilators at top and in front. 

__* •_ ‘ z'-Z 3 . Door with lock and 

r i,~ Makers of tho “Six Guinea 

"size, 10 ft. by 5 ft. ... . .. 

’- ic.7C all been erected in 

„„„ __„ be put together again. 

Many sizes in stock ready for despatch. Full particulars and 
illustrations and prices on application. 

Messenger &. Co., Lou ghboro 1 , Leicestershire. 

Amateur’s Cheap Hot-water Apparatus. 

PHAMPION BOILER burns 12 hours without 

VJ attention. Complete, size No. 1, £3 15s. 6d. ; No. 2, 
£4; No. 3, £4 5s. 6d.; No. 4, £4 13s 6d. To be seen is 

operation Wj^cj 0X A CO., 85. Old Stieet. St. Luke's 


AMATEURS’ GREK- 

A Lean-to, or Span Greenhouse^-12 ft. long by ^10ft ^wide 

& IX-afLights* 2 i^thick^VImtilatorsat top and jn front. 
Painted two coats, and glass cut to size. " 
key. Guttering and down pipe. Ma»c; 

Greeiulouse," size, 10 ft. by 5 ft. 

These houses are made in lights, have all been erected 
our own shopa, and can readily tc : 


BOULTON & PAUL, NORWICH. 
Catalogues and Pricks Free on Application. 




















EMIPPPO^ Specialities of the Season- 

"bu“o“* hoo ™L? 0 °' 

Flower Roots 

WEBBS' 

Superb 
Collections 


GARDENING ILLUSTRAIED 


[Sept. 30, 1883. 


offer the following 


Choice, Interesting. & Showy 



HYACINTHS, 

TULIPS, 

NARCISSUS, 

CROCUS, 

Ac., FROM 

10s. 6d. 

TO 

105s. EACH. 


20s. value car¬ 
riage free. 5 per 
cent, discount for 
cash. 


For full particulars see 
WEBBS’ AUTUMN CATALOGUE, 
erratis and post free. 


I I 

The Queen’s Seedsmen, 

WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE 

NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots. 

Seller's selection, 30 b. per dozen. Purchaser’s ditto, 36s. 
The above comprise all the best English and French raised 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Perpetual Polyantha, Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
aud Perpetual Moss. 

Roses of 1881 

Of above-named classes, 18s. to 24s. per dozen. In pots. 

Choice Roses. 

Tea-soented, Hybrid Tea, Noisette, China, and Bourbon, 
18s. to 24s. per dozen ; strong plants, in pots. 

Descriptive List on application. 

RICHARD SMITH & OO., 

NURSERYMEN AND SEED MERCHANTS, 

WORCESTER. 

HOOPER’S CATALOGUE OF BULBS 

Contains a SUPERB COLOURED PLATE of CALI¬ 
FORNIAN LILIES. 

FAITHFULLY REPRESENTED. 

The Catalogue will be forwarded for four stamps, and the 
4d. returned in the first purchase of Bulbs. 

SPLENDID COLLECTION of all kinds of DUTCH, 
FRENCH, CAPE. JAPANESE, and AMERICAN BULBS, 
at EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 

Delivery carriage free over 20s. value. 

HOOPER & CO., Covent Garden, London. 

SINGLE DAHLIAS. 

HOOPER & CO. invite inspection of their beautiful col¬ 
lection of these, now in full bloom at their Nurseries, ad¬ 
joining Twickenham Station, 8.W.R. ; also special collection 
of Pentstemons. 

FLOWER^OOTSr 

BEST QUALITY. CARRIAGE FREE. 

DICKSON & ROBINSON, 

Seed Merchants & Bulb Importers, 

12 , OLD MILLGATE, MANCHESTER, 

Offer following wdl-ripcnfd, strong Flooring Bulbs 
HYACINTHS, choice named varieties .. Gs.. 9s., 12s. per doe. 
HYACINTHS, White Roman for forcing, 24s. per 100, 

3s. 6d. „ 

HYACINTHS, Bedding, in colours, 22s. per 100 .. 3s. , 

NARCISSUS, Polyanthus, named vara.. 2s. to 5s. 6d. „ 

NARCLSSU8, Border, named varieties, 9<L to 5s. 6d. „ 

TULIPS, Double and Single, named .. Is. to 2s. 6d. „ 

CROCUS, Fine Dutch, various colours, Is. 6d. to 2s. per 100 
CROCUS, choice named varieties .. 2s. 6d. to 3s. „ 

COLLECTIONS OF BULBS. 10s. 6d„ 21s., 42a., C3s. 

Descriptive Priced Catalogue free on application. 


suitable for the adornment of 

EVERY GARDEN OR GREENHOUSE. 

ANEMONES.-The Victoria Giant (single), 
surpassing ordinary Anemones to the extent of being fully 
double as large, and with variety and brilliancy of colour 
which is remarkable; per 100, 12s. ; dozen, 2s. 

RANUNCULUS (New French).— These com¬ 
prise a variety of colours quite unprecedented, and produce 
,n I j 8 t * le of flowers of the older kinds; per 

100, 10b. 6d. ; dozen, Is. 6<L 

GLADIOLI (new dwarf Hybrids).— It is diffi¬ 
cult to convey an adequate idea of the beauty and immense 
variety in this charming class, with exquisite spotted flowers 
of every shade and hue. They are fine either outdoors or in 
(Kits ; per 100, 14s.; dozen, 2s. 

Cypripedium Calceolus major —This exquisite 

yellow and brown hardy Orchid appears to force well in potB; 
every pip will bloom, and as a personal decoration or in 
bouquets it is delightful. Pots in greenhouse will bloom 
about Februanr ; Is. 6d each; six, bs. ; twelve, 10s. ; twenty- 
five, 17s. 6d. ; fifty, 30s. 

Lilies —The following Californian species will be sent 
in by our collector during October, in Btrong blooming bulbs, 
and are offered at prices much lower thanhitherto possible. 
We solicit an early booking of orders. Our catalogue con¬ 
tains a full-sized and very beautiful coloured plate of these, 
and may be had for four stamps, which will be allowed again 
to purchasers. Canadense, true, most beautiful, doz. 10s. Gd , 
each Is. 3d.; Canadense rubrum, the red variety, doz. 15s.. 
each Is. 6d. ; Columbianum, yellow and browu, Turk’s-cap, 
doz. 15s., each Is. 6d. ; Humboldti, one of the largest and 
grandest, brilliant orange, densely spotted purple, doz., 21s., 
each 2s. ; Pardalinum, a great beauty, most difficult to 
describe, but to be adopted by everybody, doz. 21s , each & ; 
Parryi, rare, yellow, trumpet-shaped, doz. 42s.. each 4«. Gd. ; 
Pomponium, scarlet, dwarf Turks-cap, doz. 7s. Gd., each Is. ; 
Rubescens, clustered heads of lilac and white, finely spotted, 
doz. 21b., each 2s. 6d. ; Superbum. beautiful orange, richly 
spotted, and fiuely reflexed, doz. 7s. 6tL. each la. 

All Bulbs are forwarded Carriage Free> 

according to the terms of our Catalogue. 

HOOPER’S assortments of DUTCH ami other BULBS, 
such as HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, NARCISSUS, 
IRIS, GLADIOLI, Ac., are really cheap and a great 
saving on the prices in detail. 

Collections for outdoor and indoor culture. 


No. 1 containing over 1340 bulbs 
.. 2 „ „ 1000 „ 

•• 3 „ „ 740 „ 

•• 4 .. 400 „ 


.. 3 „ „ 740 2 2 0 

•. 4 „ „ 400 1 1 0 

Collections for conservatory and window culture. 

No. 5 containing over 470 bulbs £4 4 0 

.. 6 „ „ 300 „ .. ., 3 3 0 

„ „ 200 „ .. .. 2 2 0 

8 „ „ 100. 110 

» 9 .. „ 60 .. 0 10 6 

Collections for outdoor planting. 

No. 10 containing over 1730 bulbs .. .. £4 4 0 

„ 11 „ „ 1300 3 3 0 

12 „ ., 860 . 2 2 0 

„ 13 „ „ 400 1 1 0 

These collections aro ready from September to December. 

HOOPER & CO., 

Covent garden, L ondon. 

STRAWBERRIES 

A SPECIALITY. 

Strong runners from ground, and 
in small and large pots, of all the 
leading varieties 
guaranteed true to name. 


THE BEST 

Flower Roots 

CARRIAGE FREE. 

FOR FULL PARTICUL \B8 SEE 


SUTTONS 

AUTUMN 

CATALOGUE 


GRATIS AND TOST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 

ASS BY SPECIAL WARRANT TO 

THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

READING, BERKS. 

IM KING’S $ 
IMPORTED BULBS, 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


List ofsorts and price on application to 

Cranston’s Nursery & Seed Co. 

(LIMITED), 

KING’S ACRE, HEREFORD. 

OK CHOICE HARDY PERENNIALS for 

6s. GcL Cheapest lot ever sold (see list). Extra choice 


Hyacinths, Roman 

,, Double Red 

„ „ White 

„ „ Blue 

,, „ Mixed 

„ Single Red 

.. „ White 

„ „ Blue 

„ „ Mixed 

Narcissus, Double Roman 
,, Paper White 


SnowdropB, large single 
,, ,, double.. 

Crocus, large Yellow .. 

„ „ Blue 

„ „ White .. 

„ „ Mixed .. 


per doz. per 100. 
3 6 27 0 

3 0 23 0 

3 0 23 0 

3 0 23 0 

3 0 23 0 

3 0 23 0 

8 0 23 0 

3 0 23 0 

3 0 23 0 

2 6 15 0 

2 6 12 0 

per 100. per 1000 
2 3 22 0 

2 8 22 0 

19 17 0 

16 14 0 

16 14 0 

16 14 0 


Illustrated Catalogue poet free. 

JOHN K. KING, 

ROYAL SEEDSMAN, 

_CO GOES HALL , ESSEX. 

DUTCH BULBS. 

(CHEAPEST and FINEST ever imported. 

v special collections. Catalogues post free on applicant 
J. F. JANSEN, Sole Agent, 16, Water Lane, Groat Tower 
Street, London, E.C. P.O. Order to accompany orders 


Digitized fr, 


Google 


'Jh GxlUlGIli jlAxtUi xLKLJNIMIALb for Printed and Published by the registered Proprietor, W. 

6s. GcL Cheapest lot ever sold (see list). Extra choice Robinson, at the Office, 37, Southampton Street, in the 
Pansy seed, 4d. to 7d. packet.—W. TITTERTON. Florist, Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden in the City of Wefltmiwtfcr. 
Leicester Road, Loughborough. Saturday, September 30,1881 


Street. London, E.C. P.O. Order to accompany order*. 

Hyacinths in Pots. 

POTS made expressly for Hyacinths can be 
A supplied by J. MATTHEWS, The Royal Pottery. Weitoii- 
iuper-Mare. Price List free, __ 

Rhubarb and Seakale Forcing. 

QTRONG well-made Pots for the above can be 
O supplied by J. MATTHEWS, Royal Pottery, Weston- 
super-Mare. ITice List free. 

Printed and Published by the registered Proprietor, W. 
Robinson, at the Office, 37, Southampton Street, in the 
Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden in the City of WeetmiMtcr. 


Saturday, September 30,1881. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 



















Illustrated 

and Suburban and Rural Home 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 

REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1882, 


PHRISTMAS ROSES.—Beautiful hardy white 

flowers from Christmas to Lent: one plant, 7cL : six, 
2a. 6d.; twelve, 4s. 6d.; now ready, cash with order; carriage 
paid.—GIBBS 4 CO., Woodbridge. Huffola 

f|LD CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATIONS.- 

v Strong plants from open ground, 
riage paid. ‘ ” T " ,J * 


_PO 1 flc AND UPWARDS. - TERRA- 

Jja lUo, COTTA STOVE8.-ROBERT8S PATENT 
PORTABLE TERRA-COTTA 8TOVES for Coal. Healthy 
heat 24 houre for about Id., without attention. For green¬ 
houses, bedrooms, 4c. Pamphlet, with authenticated testi¬ 
monials, sent. See in use and order at Patentee’s, 112, Vic- 
torla Street, Wes tminster. 

OTOVES.—Terra-cotta ! Portable ! for Coal. 

ROBERTS’S PATENT. Healthy heat 24 hours or 
longer for about Id., without attention. For bedrooms, 
greenhouses, or almost any puipose. Pamphlet and authen¬ 
ticated testimonials sent. In use daily at Patentee's, T. 

DADl'DTC? no ir:-A . cu_ a to. _ 


-D FLOWERH for screen* and scrap books; 100 for 16s. t 
fifty for 9s.. twelve for 2s. t>d. Specimen plate post free for 3d. 
—The Publisher, 37, Southampton Street. Covent Garden . 

T*HE Guinea Collection of bulbs comprises 800 
-L choice bulbs, as follows : 30 finest mixed Hyacinths, 50 
Polyanthus Narcissus, 100 mixed garden or Pheasant's-eye 
ditto, 4 dozen mixed Tulips, 100 ditto Crocus in four varie¬ 
ties. 100 double Snowdrops, 100 single ditto, 100 Anemones, 
100 winter Aconites, 12 Lilium caiuliduin, and 60 various; 
package included.—T. J. HAWKINS, Bulb Importer and 
Florist, Hillingdon Heath, near Uxbridge. _ 

THE Half-guinea Collection contains similar 

I. bulbe to the above, only proportionate in number, and 
will be found a cheap and pierising collection.—T. J. HAW- 


,---__ Two for Is. 3d., car- 

.. GIBB S 4 CO.. Woodhridge, Suffolk. _ 

•piJ BERO U S BEG ON IAS. -Strong healthy plants 

X from the best named sorts to dower this season, 6 for 
3 b. 3d., assorted colours. Specimen for 8 stamps.—GIBBS 
4 CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

*KTICOTIANA LONGIFLORA. - Plants Is. 

Xi each ; seed 7d. per pkt. A deliciously fragrant plant 
with pure white flowers ; one will scent a whole house; easily 
cultivated ; almost perpetual bloomer. — GIBBS 4 CO.. 
Woodbridge, S uffolk. _ 

plNERARIAS, strong plants. Is. 3d. per dozen, 
Vy free, Covent Garden strain.—GIBBS 4 CO., woodbridge, 
Suffolk._|_ 

DR1MULA PLANTS, finest fringed red and 

X white, Is. per doz. ; seed, 6d. Fern-leaved variety, most 
beautiful, Is. 6<1. per doz. ; seed, 6d. per pkt. Finest double 
Bccd. 1 b. per pkt.—GIBBS k CO., Woodb ridge, Suffolk_ 

‘DEAUTIFULCool Greenhouse Climber, Habro- 

XJ thamnus fascicularis, with charming flowers like scarlet 
coral, constant bloomer. Is. 6d. per plant, free.—MORLEY 
and CO., Fulwood, Preston, Lancs. 

T OYELY"ROSES ON OWN ROOTS.-Gloire 

XJ de Dijon, Homdre, RCve rt’Or, and Cheehunt Hybrid. I 
The four nice, small, healthy plants free to any address, ! 
3s. 10d.—MORLEY AND CO., Fulwood, Preston, Lancs. 


xhr idge. 


KINS. Hillingdon 


T ILIUM candidum and Arum asthiopica. — 

J-J Special attention is drawn to these beautiful winter- 
flowenng bulbs, easily cultivated, and so useful for decora¬ 
tive purposes. Candidum, 5s. doz. ; Arum, Bmull size, 3s., 
large ditto, 8a. per doz.—T. J. HAWKINS.HUlingdou Heath, 
Uxbridge._ __ 

“DOsE TREES.—Fine collection of 300 varie- 

Xu ties, 50s. per 100, or lCs. tier doz • cuttings of saine-ls. 
doz , 6s. per 100 -T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux- 


KJUBLK WHITE BOUVARD1A 


'•iiu-um uuiuaruiwi, mvaiuuuie xor winter uioom, as., poM 
free, from B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle. 8ussex. _ 

V IOLAS, Pansies, hardy perennials, our entire 
stock, all transplanted, is offered at Is. per doz., the 
land being Bold to L. 4 N.-W. Railway Co. Guinea collection 
increased to thirty doz. ; half, 12s., hampers grutis ; catalogue 
free.—JOHN PIRIE 4 CO ., Stech ford, Birmingham. 

OALCEOLARIAS, CINERARIAS, from the 

\J very best flowers and colouis extant, all raised from 
home grown seed, very superb strains, cannot fail to give 
spleddid flowers ; Calceolaria, Is. 6d. per dozen ; Cineraria, 
Is. 6<1 per dozen, in good plants, post free, from B. W. 
KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex. 

WINTER BLOOMING CALCEOLARIAS, for 

»* cut flowers and greenhouse decoration during winter. 
Calceolaria bicolor and Burbidgei have proved to be in¬ 
valuable ; they will flower freely in any cool house without 
any forcing; good plants 6d. each, post free, from B. W. 
KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex ._ 

SPECIAL cheap offer of Hardy Plants will 

be found enclosed in my new ABC Bulb Guide for 


Harbinger or Blood -red; 

15s. IwO.—T. J. HAWKINS, 


large plants, 2s. 100 ; 
gdon Heath, Uxbridge 


Hil lingdon 


'M’YRTLE.— Cuttings strike easily now; 9d. 

1Y 1 doz. —T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge . 

fiARNATION and PICOTEE.—Finest strain, 
\J strong little plants, 5e. per 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath, Uxb ridge._ _ 

PIN KS ! PINKST PINKS !—White and Red, 

X large plants, 2s. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hilling¬ 
don Heath. Uxbridge.___ 

HONEYSUCKLE.—Strong cuttings, 6d. dozen. 

XL —T. J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 

PUTTINGS.—Azalea, 9d. perd 9 zen ; variegated 

VJ Geraniums, Is. per dozen; plain ditto, 9d. per dozen; 
Fuchsias. 9<L per dozen; Calceolarias, 6s. per 100.—T. J. 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 


PLANT NOW, ALPINE AND HERBACE- 

X OUS PLANTS.—100 choice kinds, our selection, for 
21 b. ; 100 in 50 kinds, 15a. ; 100 in 20 kinds, 12s.-F. W. 4 H. 
BTANSFIELD, Sale, near Manchester. _ 

F ERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, and Somer¬ 
set, by an experienced collector of 25 years ; correctly 
named and packed; with Instruction Book for making 
Rockery, planting Ferns, 4c., with each 5s. order. 14 to 20 
named varieties, 6s. per 100. Smull (post), 30 for 2s. ASPLE- 
NIUM FONTANUM, 8KPTENTKIONALE, and POLY- 
ST1CUUM LONOH1T1S (Holly), Is. each. 1000 varieties 
BRITISH and EXOTIC. Catalogue, 2d. Estab. 25 years. - 
K. GILL. Lodging-house Keei<er, Lyuton, N. Devon._(35*24 

Strawberry plants, cheap. — t. 

O HARWOOD, The Vineyard, Kingskerewell, Devon, 
being a large grower for Torquay and neighbourhood, begs to 
offer a surplus stock of his choice selection, including all the 
beat kinds in cultivation. Descriptive list with pricea free. 

EXHIBITION PERENNIAL PHLOXES, 

Xl PANSIES. 4c.—12 splendid named Phloxes, 2s. Gd. ; 
24 ditto, 4s. 6d. ; 12 splendid named allow or fancy Pansiea, 
4a. ; 12 good border varietiea, named, 3s. ; 2 pretty Dracaenas 
or Crotons, Ib. 6d., poat free.—Catalogues on application 
4 C ._R. W. PR OCTOR, Aahgate Road, Chesterfield. _ 

flARRIAGE FREE—Our new method—Car- 
Vj riage free.—All pot plants are now ’sent out with good 
rootB established in balls of Boil and fertilising moss. In this 
condition they travel without the slightest check. — R. 
BEALE, Florist , Thuraby, Carlisle. _ 


JJ ble Petunia (Crimson King), 3 for Is.—W. E. BOYCE, 
14. Gloucester Road. Holloway. N. (3503 

tit CHOICE HARDY PERENNIALS for 

Ci\J 6a. Cd. Cheapest lot ever sold (Bee list). Extra choice 
Pansy seed. 4d. to 7d. packet -W. T1TTERTON, Florist, 
Leicester Road. Loughborough_ 


’RAWBERRIES !!!—New beds cannot be made too 
Runners of Sir Joseph Paxton, James Veitch, Black 
, Ne Plus Ultra, President, Dr. Hogg, or Sir Charles 
. 3a. per 100.-*T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 


ANEMONE JAPONIC A ALBA. — Strong 

XX Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn-flowering 
Anemone (see Gardening Illustrated. September 4, 
1880) 1 b. each, post free.—GEORGE PHIPPEN, Victoria 
Nursery, Oxford Road. Reading. Established 1862. 

HYACINTHS, T0LIPS, CROCUS, LILIES, 

XL 4c.— C. G. VAN TUBERGEN, lun., Haarlem. Holland. 
Wholesale Catalogue now ready, and may be had free on ap¬ 
plication to Messrs. R. S1LBERRAD 4 SON, 25, Savage 
Gardens, Crutched Friars, London, E.C 

PELARGONIUMS, REGAL, &c.—The follow- 

X ing Bevon splendid varieties in good plants for 2s. 3d., 
free : Doctor Masters. Captain Raikes, Elegantissima. Queen 
Victoria, Prince of Wales, Marie Lemoine, La Pa trie.— A. 
SWANSON, Florist, Barton-on-Humber. 

MbW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Reduced 

ll prices.—Four of the most magnificent varieties in culti- 
vation-Lady Selbourne, Ksempferi, Delicata, Bend Or, 3s. 6d. 
the four, or Is. each. Older varieties, 500 distinct (including 
150 Pomponee), strong rooted plants, Is. 6d. dozen, 10s. 100; 
larger plants, by rail, 2s. 6d. dozen, 15s. 100; cuttings 9d. doz., 
5s. 100. These prices for remainder of this season, and for 
my selection. Catalogue one Btamp.—N. DAVIS, 66, Warner 
Road, Camberwell, London. 


T ILY OF THE VALLEY". — Good stro 

I 1 crowns. Is. Gd. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Nurse 
man, Hillingdon Ileath, Uxbridge._ 

E UONYMUS (Gold, Silver, and Plain). 

8turdy little plants of this very choice shrub, gold a 
silver varietiea, 2 r. dozen; plain ditto. Is. 6d. dozen.—T, 


CHOICEST PLANTS, including c 

Rockets, double Sweet Williams, double Can 
rish Primrose, Polyanthus. 4c. All named, p< 
order Is. 2 stampe.—P. J. KANE, Plant Ni 
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•RULBS! BULBS! BULBS I-MR. T. HAW- 

J J KINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath Nurseries, near Ux- 
bridgo, boa just received his first consignment of Dutch 
bulbs, and finds them of a superior quality this year. By 
importing direct and in large quantities he is enabled to sell 
at a very small profit, and in comparison with size, age, and 
quality of the bulbs, the following quotations will be found 
at least 25 per cent, under the usual trade price. Hyacinths 
for glasses, pot culture, or forcing, best named varieties, 4s. 
per doz., 30s. per 100 ; ditto, for bedding, picked bulbs, 3s. per 
doz., 22s. per 100; Tulips, best double and single, Is. per 
doz., 6s. per 100; Snowdrops, fine double and single, 3s. 6<L 
per 100; extra fine Polyanthus Narcissus, 10s. per 100; garden 
varieties, 6s. per 100; Gladioli, 2s. per doz. ; Crocus, mixed, 
3s. per 100; Anemones, 6s. per 100: fine specimen bulbs 
Lilium candidum, bo beautiful for decoration and winter 
bloom, 5s. per doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, as above._ 


OOLANUM, or Christmas Cherry.— Nothing 
W better or so pretty for winter use. Nice little plants, 
la 6.1 dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 

Heath, Uxbridge. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS! CHRYSANTHE- 

\J MUM8 ! 1 CHRYSANTHEMUMS 111 — One of the 
finest selections; 200 varieties. Strong plants ready for 
blooming pots, 4s. doz.; 80s. 100; very cheap.—T. J. HAW¬ 
KINS, F.R.H.B., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


TENNIS.—The finest close growing evergreen 
-L GRASS SEEDS for LAWNS, Is. per lb. GRASS 
BEEDS for all purposes and all soils; advice freely given. A 
nobleman's gardener writes: '* Knowing how difficult it is to 
obtain pure stocks of Grass seeds, even when price is a secon¬ 
dary consideration, I write to say the supply I obtained from 
you for our new terrace lawns nas given great satisfaction. 
Although it was not sown till the middle of July, we now 
(October 18 of same year) have a nice close turf, composed oi 
the finest dwarf permanent Grasses—quite free from weeds 
or objectionable kinds.” Another customer writes: “ Please 
send me three bushels of tho very beet Lawn Grass Seeds, 
suitable for an exceedingly hot upland soil, without any mix¬ 
ture of Clover. The seed I have nad of you has been the only 
kind which has been able to resist the influence of the bud 
and drought upon my thin, gravelly soil." —RICHARD 
SMITH and CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, 'Wor¬ 
cester. Established 1804 _ 


1 Afi HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

J-vv or 25e.—Richard Smith & Co.'s selection of the 
above contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
beautiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as 

*•-- 1 - -—•’ — A — attractive all 

-RICHARD 
__ i, Worces ter. 

PKEEPERS for Walls, Trellises, Ac., in great 

variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
object may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
and advice on application.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., 
N uraerymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester._ 


OTRAWBERRIES.—Strong roots for present 

W planting and for fruiting next year, 4s. per 100. Descrip¬ 
tive list and price for plants in pots for forcing on applica¬ 
tion.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., Nurserymen and Seed 


Merchants, Worcester. 


nRAPE VINES and ORCHARD HOUSE 

VJ TREES IN POTS.—Grape Vines, extra strong, short- 
jointed, and well ripened; planting canes, 3s. 6<L to 5s. each ; 
extra strong fruiting canes, 7s. Sd. to 10s. Orchard-house 
trees, fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Plums, Cherries, Pears, Apples, and Figa. De¬ 
scriptive price list for Id. stamp.—RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
Nurserymen and Beed Merchants, Worcester. 


on non CLEMATIS IN POTS of all the 

UUjl/UU finest double and single varieties (Borne of 
the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple) for climb¬ 
ing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, strong plants; 
descriptive list on application.—RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 


(GLADIOLUS.—Very great care having been 

VT taken in eliminating what, till comparatively lately, was 
considered good in this most beautiful class, a perusal by 
all interested is invited of the Select List contained in our 
Bulb Catalogue.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., Seed Mer¬ 
chants and N uraerymen, Worcester. 

PXTREMELY BEAUTIFUL ORCHID, 

J-l Odontoglossum Alexandre, easily grown in a green¬ 
house, nice plants, 3s. 6d, and 5s. 6d. each. Cash with order 
—M. VEREY & CO.. 4, Oppidans Rd., Primrose Hill, London. 


P ALM8 ! PALMS ! PALMS !—Three distinct 

varieties of these charming and valuable plants sent 
carriage paid on receipt of 2s. 6<L—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans 
Road, Primrose Hill, London. 

mi AND WHITE LILY, exquisitely perfumed, 

vT Lilium eximum, profuse bloomer; plant now, will stand 
severest winter; three blooming bulbs, 2s. 6d., carriage paid. 
—M. VEREY, 4, Oppida ns Road, London. 

CjCHIZOSTYLIS COCCI NE A, bTiglrT^irlet, 

KJ will flower this autumn ;! fine miniature Gladiolus-like 
flowers. Is. 6ti doz., 10s. 6d. per 100. Lilium candidum, strong, 
38. doz.; croceum, 3s.: hyacinthus, mixed, good bulbs, 2s. 6d. 
doz., 18s. 6d. per 100; Crocus, mixed, la 6d. per 100; Tulips, 
mixed, 4s. per 100; Snowdrops, 4s. per 100; Poly. Narcissus, 
mixed, la. 6d. dozen; Chionodoxa LucilispJ2s. and 3s. 6d. 
dozen. Catalogue on application.—COLLINS k GABRIEL. 
30, Waterloo Road, London, S.E. 

jgULBS. 


fJOTICE.—JONES & NORTH beg to announce 

-Lx that they are prepared to supply first-class Dutch bulbs 
and flower roots at the undermentioned cheap rate for cash 
only; quality guaranteed: 12 Hyacinths, distinct, best named, 
for pots or glasses, 5s.,; 50, £1 7a ; 100, £2 10s. 12 Hya¬ 
cinths for badding, red, white, and blue, 2s. 9d.; 50, 10s.: 100, 
18s. Crocus, finest named, extra good, 50, Is. 3d.; 100, 2s. 
Tulips, choice named single and double, 50, 3s. 6d.; 100, 6s. 
8nowdrops, single and double, 50, Is. 6d. ; 100, 2s. 6d. Ni 
cissus, Jonquils, Ranunculus, Spincas, Dielytra, Ac., 
equally low prices. Package free. P. O.O. payable at Loam- 

pit Vale.-JON”" * ' Tr *‘"” r ” - ’ ' * 

ent. 


>NES A NORTH, Hope Nursery, Lewisham 


-To anticipated purchasers of Bulbs 
■ and Plants. Write to us for 'special prices of your require-, 
merits.—COLLINS A GABRIEL, Seed,! Bulb, and] Plant 
Merch ants, 39, Waterloo Road, London, 8.E. 


NTEW COLEUS (Carter a), the finest yet sent 

JLv out; strong plants, 9 J. each, or 4s. the set of Bix. post 
free. —RAVENbCRO FT, 13, Belvoir Road, Lordship Lane, 

■KTOTICE.—Plant now for a grand display in 
JLl Spring. Violas, best named varieties in blue, yellow, or 
white, Is. per doz., Gs. por 100; bedding Pansies, named 
varieties, Bame price, strong plants, not rooted cuttings. Bend 
fur liKt.-W. & F. WHEELWRIGHT, Florists, Oldswinford, 
Stourbridge. 


ROUBLE DAISIES, named sorts, crimson, 

JL J pink, or white ; also Wallflowers, blood red, goldcd yel¬ 
low, Harbinger. Ac., 3 dozen plants of either. Is. 3d. ; 100 for 
2a. 6d. ; 1000 for 16s ■ strong, well grown plants ; extra plants 
for carriage. -W. & F. WHEELWRIGHT, Florists, Oldswin¬ 
ford. Stourbridge. _ 


ANEMONES.—Finest double mixed, 24, 2s.; 
xjl single, Is. 8<1.; Ranunculus, Turban, 24, Is. 3d.; Persian, 
lOd. ; Crocuses, 36 choice. Is. 4d. ; Tulips, 30 good. 2s. Free 
-Slkcox, 154, Severn Road, Cardiff. ^ 


WHITE CLOVES ! WHITE CLOVES ! !— 

• * The new hybrid white (Mrs. 8 ink ins) is the largest, 
earliest, freest growing, and flowering variety in cultivation; 
blooms 3 in. in diameter, beautifully full and rosette-like ; 
flowers from May till November; 90,000 now ready. Bushy 
plants, one year old, not mere rooted cuttings, fis. per 
dozen; extra strong, 6s. per dozen; also cuttings per 100 or 
1000 —W. WEALE. Tanlow. Bucks. 

NTEW autumn catalogue of Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
-Lv Abutilons, Chrysanthemums, Begonias, new Mar¬ 
guerites, greenhouse plants, Ac., now ready, and will be sent 
on application from B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex 

“ROSES, ROSES.—Twelve splendid exhibition 
Au Roses, true to name, fine plants, 7s. 6d.; fifty, 27s. ; 
packing included; cash with order; descriptive catalogue.— 
Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kingskerswell, Devonshire. 

OWEET VIOLETS, specially prepared for 

kJ autumn and winter blooming. Doubles—New York, 
one sure to give satisfaction, an improved Marie Louise, a 
large stock, 2s. 6d. doz., 18s. per 100 ; extra fine clumps for 
pots, 7cL each, 6s. doz. ; Do Panne, Red Russian, Neapoli¬ 
tan, Margaret de Savoie. Belle de Chatenay, tree, 4d. each, 
3e. 6d. doz.; Blandyana, Patrice, white Marie Louise, 5d. 
each, 4s. 6d. doz.; Duchessjof Edinburgh, Chatenay ccerulea, 
Is. each. Singles—Odoratissima. Argentsefiora, White Czar, 
4d. each, 3s. 6d. doz.; Victoria Regina and Large White. 2s. 
doz. Catalogue with novelties and directions forcultivation, 
lid.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kingskerswell. Devon¬ 
shire. 

QERANIUMS, PELARGONIUMS.-Twelve 

VA finest Geraniums for pots, 4s.; twelve French, Fancy, 
and Regal Pelargoniums, all well rooted, named, 5s. ; six 
Scented. 2s. 3d.-Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kings- 
kerawell, Devon 

rjHOKJE PLANTS.—Gardenias, Stephanotis, 

VJ Is. each; Rhynchospermum jasroinoides. Vallota pur¬ 
purea, large Cyclamen in bud, Cal la eethiopica, 9<L each ; 
double Primulas, Bhowing bloom, two, Is. 4d., twelve, 7a 6d.; 
double Tropteolums, three, Is. ; Lemon Verbenas, three, Is.; 
Abutilon Boule de Ncige, two, Is. ; Calceolarias, finest 
spotted strain, Is. 6<L dozen ; Chrysanthemums, beBt named 
sorts, 3s. 3d. dozen.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kings¬ 
kerswell, Devonshire. 

pUCHSIAS, 'BOUVARDIAS, SALVIAS.— 

J- Twelve splendid exhibition Fuchsias, including Miss L. 
Vidler. 2a fid.; six Bouvardias, 2s. 6d. ; new double Bouvar- 
dia Alfred Neuner, Is. ; Salvia patens, splendens, Heeri, 
leucantha, Betheli, Hoveyi, 2s. the six. Catalogue.—Mr. 
H. W. BEACHEY, Fluder Flower Gardens, Kingskerswell, 
Devonshire. 

PANSIES ! PANSIES I VIOLAS !-Twelve 

J- finest named show and fancy, 3a 6<L Bedding—Blue 
King, Freedom, Vestal, Mulberry, Trojan, Attraction, Blue 
Jacket, Perfection, Golden Perpetual, Waverley, Tory, 
Queen, Oriflamme, King Coffee, Gem of Roses. Grievei, 
Holyrood, Pilrig Park, twelve distinct. 2a, la (kl. dozen. 8s. 
100. List.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kingskerswell, 
Devon. 

IJERBACEOUS ALPINE, ROCK, and other 

■LL hardy garden plants, 100, packing included, 24s.; one 
dozen, post free, 3a 6d. Giant Polyanthus, very splendid 
fancy, white, yellow, crimson, laced, hose-in-hose. la 6tL per 
dox.; extra large plants, 2s. 6d. per doz. Grand double Wall¬ 
flowers, Campanulas, Sweet Williams, Is. per doz., free.—Mr. 
R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, KingskerswelL Devon. 

pERNS ! FERNS !— Twelve beautiful varieties 
A for stove or greenhouse, including choice Maiden-hairs, 
4s.; six, 2s. 6<L, free.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kings¬ 
kerswell, Devon. 

rjLIANTHUS (the Glory Pea and Parrot-beak 

V/ of New Zealand) should be planted now. Plants, Is. 4d. 
each: two. 2s , post free; stamps preferred.—F. BRIGHT, 
Hendon, Middlesex. 

pEACH-LEAVED BELLFLOWER (Cam- 

A fpanula persicifolia alba fL-pl.), very strong plants for pot¬ 
ting up now for early bloom ; two for Is 6<L ; smaller plants, 
two for Is., post free.—F. BRIGHT, Hendon, Middlesex. 

pCHEVERLA RETUSA, very lasting orange- 
■*-* red, wax-like flowers ; good window or indoor plant, of 
easy culture. Strong plants showing bloom, out about 
Christmas, Is. each, free; stamps preferred.— F. BRIGHT, 
Hendon, Middlesex. 

PANSIES 1 PANSIES !— Three dozen cuttings 

-L in twelve varieties, named, post free for 2s.—WM. 
BANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, Staffordshire. 

PANSY SEED, carefully collected from finest 
■k exhibition flowers only. Finest Belgian or Fancy, and 
finest English or Show, 200 seeds of either variety, or 100 of 
each, free by post for 12 stamps.—WM. SANDES8, Tho Gar¬ 
dens, Leek, Staffordshire. 

SMITH S PLANT NUTRIENT is unequalled 

kJ as au efficient, reliable, and economical manure. Sold in 
boxes at Is., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d. t 12s. 6d., 4c., by seedmen and 
chemists. Manufactured by PALK k SMITH, Analytical 
Chemists, Torquay; London Depdt, MAW k CO., 11, Alders- 
gate Street, E.C. 

POSES ! ROSES !-New H. P.’s 1881, 20s. dozT; 

Aw choioe varieties on seedling Briers, 60s. to 70s. per 100. 
Better plants with stronger constitutions cannot be offered, 
as they are grown on a strong cold soil. Standards, 18s. to 
24s. per doz Orders booked now will secure best plants from 

R. W. PROCTOR, Nurseryman and Seedsman, Ash gate 
Road, Chesterfield. 

XJEAUT1FUL IVIES (gold and silver varie- 

", gated), Bix named varieties, woll rooted, free.—H. 
WHEELWRIGHT, Rose Cottage, New Street, Oldswin- 
ford. [3480 

pANSIES.—Choice show and fancy varieties; 

-L 100 strong well-rooted plants, post free, 2s. 6d.—J. W. 
GALVIN, Mount Talbot Nurseries, Roscommon. 


A URICULAS.—Six stage Auriculas and six 
** alpine Auriculas, all choice named exhibition varieties, 
for 12s.: good plants ; carriage paid ; cash.—J. BOOTH, 
Florist, Failsworth. 


TTYACINTHS and TULIPS.-Best named 

LL Hyacinths for pots 4s., fa, and 8s. doz. TulLnS 
sinrie and double, Is. doz.; Crocus, best mixed, S Wb 


POR Flowering at Christmas.—Early 

JL Bulbs, now ready ; White Roman Hyscintk 

Blue Roman Hyacinths, 2s. doz. ; Paper white Naxeiisiu V 
doz.; Spirseajaponic^ 6<L per clump; Double SnowdLi 
textra large), Ss. 100 ; Single Snowdrops, 2s. 6d. 100; lK 
Valley, crowns Is. 6d. doz. ; Deutzia gracilis, Cd. etch 
Catalogues of Dutch Flowering Roots now ready boat fL 
on application.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, 7 

ton, Surrey. 1 

pUCHblAB, twelve best named varietia 
■k, ®ach as Lucy Finnis, Purple Prince, 4c., for 2i.; myW 
hair Ferns,4 for Is.—now is the time to pot them ; AorireW 
from prize strain, 4 for Is. ; Cotton Lavender, an old iavwuS 
4 for Is. ; Solanum Empress (new), 4 for Is.; Goldeu Euatt 
mus, 4 for Is.; Pansies, Fancy Belgian, li. per doz.; Pxtu« 
Show, Is. per doz. ; strong cuttings of all the best 
Pansies, Is. 6d. per doz.—R. W. BEEDELL. The 
Wallington, Sunrey. ^ 

TTYDRANGEA. pink and white, two for~k 

-kk post free ; Christmas Roses, two for la, port fn#’ 
double Neapolitan Violets, six for la, post free; Aneaorj 
Japonica, rosea, and alba, two for Is. 6d, post free - Pdir- 
goniums, show and regal, named, rooted cuttings, 3t i« 
doz. ; strong plants of sweet-scented Myrtle, 2 (cr li • 
Lavender plants. Is. jier doz. ; Carnation Grensdin, 4 for h • 
double dark Wallflower, 3 for la ; Primroses, all col oar* V 
^cr doa^^all^post free —R W. BEEDELL, The NuiKria, 

FJTNTH Year of distribution.—Telegraph (V 

-k* cumber, warranted ; R. W. Beedells noted stnir 
every seed saved personally from handsome and true fnj>' 
the only sort grown ; 16 seeds, la, post free.—The Kmtu£ 
Wallington, Surrey. 

'PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS 1 PRIMULAS T - 

■k R. W. BEED ELL’S noted strain, same ob sent out jg 
previous years, Is. 6d. per doz. ; Cinerarias same nke - 
R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries Wallington, Sumy. 

PJHEAP OFFER.—Best double white and^Irk 
yJ red Daisies, 4d. doz., 2s. 100.— F. NEWBERY, Kijiia 
House, Wolverhampton. ja 

■TULIPS.—Due Van Thol, 9d. doz., carriaira 

A free ; very early, fine double for pots, large bulls -fl. 
SCHMELZER & CO.. 71, Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 

rjHRISTMAS ROSES, 2d. iier doz., carriap 

yJ free ; last consignment this season. Order at one* y 
flower Btill. Postal order.-IL SCHMELZER 4 CO., 71. 
Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 

CARNATIONS and PICOTEES.-Finest stage 

\J and prize named varieties in more than 400 sorti, fra 
single pots, vigorous plants, 35s. per 100,6s. per dox ; cami*-r 
free. Postal order.-H. SCHMELZER & CO., 71, Wateiia 
Street, Glasgow. 

piNE named Hyacinths, 3a. 9d. per doz., carri^e 

A free, sent in three separate 12-oz. postal parcels. Strug 
bulbs, 12 flue vara in all colours, for pots or glasses tsto 
which). Postal order.—H. SCHMELZER 4 CO., 71, Wat*rk* 
Street, Glasgow. 

ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA, 10,000txtn 

-u. strong plants : splendid stuff, all flowered this v&tz. 
2s. 6<L dozen, 16s. 100, free.—HENRY GODFREY, Xunej 
man. Stourbridge. 

PANSIES. — 6000 Cloth of Gold; very rtron? 
A plants covered with flower. Is. 3d. dsz., 7s 6il H«I 
free. Show and fancy varieties, strong Diants in pp«: 
variety to name, Is. 9d. doz., free.—HENRY GOD FELL 
Nurseryman, Stourbridge. 

"yiOLETS.—Large double purple, full of flow 
» buds, very strong compact plants, fine for pottiif 
2s. 6<L doz., 16s. 100; single ditto. The Czar, very rtract 
plants, 2s. 6d. doz., 16s. 100; smaller plants of each of tt 
above, 9d. doz.. fis. 100., free.—HENRY. GODFREY, Xc: 
seryman, Stourbridge. 

PJINERARIAS. — Very strong plants from i 

yJ splendid collection, fit for blooming pots, la 3d da. 
6s. 100. free.—HENRY GODFREY, Nurseryman, Stcu 
bridge. 

•RULBS FOR FORCING! BULBS FOR 

AI FORCING !—Our 10a collection of bulbs for forcirg 
consists of 6 clumns of Dielytra spectabilia 6 diuaw d 
Spiraea japonica. 12 early white Roman Hyacinth*, 12 Ur* 
Roman Hyacinths, 24 crowns Lily of the Valley. Sent cc 
receipt of 10s. ; half the quantity, Gs.; all carriage paid 
CASBON & BON, Florists, Millfieid, Peterboro'. 

•RULBS ! BULBS ! BULBS !-Our 10s. coUe c- 

A/ tion of bulbs consists of 12 mixed double Hyacinths, 'I 
mixed single Hyacinths, 12 flue mixed Tulips, 50 mixed 
CrocuB. and 50 8nowdrops ; all fine, sound bulbs, sent on re¬ 
ceipt of 10s. 6d.: half the quantity, 5s. fid; all carriage paid. 
-CASBON 4 SON. Florists, Millfieid, Peterboro. 

1 HI O CHOICE BULBS-Hyacinths, Tulip, 

AV/JL*a 4c., for 21s.; one half. lls. ; one quarter. & toi 
lections of bulbs, 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 15s. Gd-Scnl 
address for list to FRED B. BAILEY, 4, Market Stmt 
Westhoughton, Bolton. 

OAMEJLL1AS, well set with buds, nice healthy 
v plants, 15 in. to 20 in. high, 2a. each; Azalea indka 
15 in. high, 12 in. in diameter, 2s. each ; Palms, Lantana act 
Phoenix, 12 in. to 18 in. high, Is 6d. each ; Ferns, Adiantum 
andPteris, 6d. each; nice plants.— W. CULL1NGF0RD. 
Forest Gate, E. 

"HUTCH BULBS, best named Hyacinths, -U 
A/ each ; Tulips and Gladiolus, Id. each; Crocus, 1a per 
100; Iris (mixed). Is. doz. ; Dielytra spectabilis and Spir*A 
6d. each.—W. CULLINGFORD, Forest Gate, E. 


— -Well-rooted plants of this rare Fern is well wUptr: 
for the Wardian case or bell, glass Fern stand; sent post hr* 
for 3s. 6d. each, carefully and safely packed in tin cat#. 
—Orders, with payment in stamps, enclosed to Rev JAMES 
GRAVES, Inisnag Glebe, Stonyford, Co. Kilkenny._ 

J C. PAUL, opposite the church, Covent Gar- 

• den Market. Our catalogue of Dutch flower roots sed 
bulbs now ready, sent free on application. Our 5a 6d. box s 
bulbs contains 6 Hyacinths, 25 Crocus, 25 Snowdrops,. 
” dips, and 12 Narcissus poeticus; our 10s. 6d. box coottiw 
Hyacinths, 50 Crocus, 50 Snowdrops, 25 Tulips, and k 
Narcissus poeticus, and 6 Polyanthus Narcissus; sent; me 
to any railway station in London. I 34 * 1 
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FRUIT. 

LATE RIPENED GRAPES. 

It has been stated that Grapes cannot be well 
ripened in September. This is a mistake. They 
can be brought to the highest state of excellence 
just as much at that time of the year as earlier. 
Whether it is advisable or economical to defer 
the ripening until so late a period is another 
matter. Some years ago I made an attempt to 
combine Grape and Strawberry culture in the 
same house. In the first place, the Vines, being 
planted in the usual manner, were brought in 
about the end of March, but as two crops of 
Strawberries were to be taken from the house, 
it was found that the late crop did not colour 
well, owing to the shade caused by the Vines. 
To obviate this defect, the Vines were kept out¬ 
side until the middle of May, being protected at 
night from the time that they started into 
growth. One year, owing to unforeseen circum¬ 
stances, they were not brought in until the first 
week in J une, so that the beginning of Septem¬ 
ber found them hardly commencing to colour. 
From that time until the middle of October they 
were constantly fired, and a better coloured and 
sweeter lot of Grapes I never saw. They were 
marketed in November, and the fruiterers to 
whom they were consigned very much admired 
them, saying that Grapes so firm and well 
finished off as they were would have kept until 
March. Some assert that Grapes to keep well 
should be ripe in August, but unless the season 
should be of a very exceptional character there 
are many sunny, drying days in September and 
October, so that the bunches are sure to lose 
some of their weight and freshness; whereas, 
when the ripening is so timed that the crop is 
finished off by the beginning of October, very 
little loss is sustained in this way before winter 
arrives. Hambnrgh Grapes are always more or 
less difficult to keep in good order until Christ¬ 
mas, and the difficulty is much increased if 
any appreciable rotting of the berries takes 
place in autumn. The ability of Grapes of any 
kind to remain fresh and plump up to the time 
that they may be expected to realise the best 
prices much depends upon the supply of mois¬ 
ture during the swelling period. A writer in a 
contemporary, commenting upon some fine 
Lady Downes grown in a market garden in the 
neighbourhood of London, remarked that the 
grower literally flooded his borders during the 
summer. It is a question if too much water can 
be given when the berries are swelling freely. 
At that time the Grape Vine appears to possess 
wonderful powers of absorption, and, provided 
the roots are in good order, the more water the 
better the Grapes. In confirmation of this I may 
cite an instance where Grapes were grown 
under circumstances that would by most people 
be considered very unfavourable. The Vines 
were planted outside and set a good crop the 
second year. The border was well drained, the 
soil very free, but it happened that no guttering 
was fixed to the house, so that all the rain that 
fell on the glass was precipitated on to that 
portion of the border containing the greater 
portion of the roots. It happened, too, that 
heavy 6howers of rain fell nearly every day. In 
spite, however, of this continual drenching the 
berries coloured well, acquiring unusual sub¬ 
stance, and finishing off in snch a manner as to 
render them one of the best samples of Ham- 
burghs that I ever saw. T. C. 


Mulching fruit trees.— Farmyard ma¬ 
nure is invariably recommended for mulching 
fruit trees, because it answers the two-fold purpose 
of preventing radiation and supplying a valu¬ 
able stimulant to the roots; but as you find it 
difficult to obtain manure, you may stimulate 
your trees by top-dressing with guano, bone- 
dust, or other fertiliser, and you may prevent 
the escape of ammonia and moisture by covering 
the surface with short straw, decaying leaves, or 
mowings from the lawn. When artificial manure 
is used it should be well watered in before the 
non-conducting material is placed over it. 

Preparing Vines for forcing.— In clean¬ 
ing and preparing Vines-'for forcing it fis the 
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usual practice of many to strip off a large quan¬ 
tity” of loose bark from the rods, and sometimes 
to scrape them over with a knife, so that they 
have more the appearance of walking sticks 
than living Vines. Having undergone this pro¬ 
cess, they are generally pointed over with a 
mixture of sulphur, soot, lime, Tobacco juice, 
and soft soap, and a little clay or cow manure is 
added to make it stick. This cleaning and dress¬ 
ing is intended to destroy any insects or their 
eggs which may be on the Vines. The removal 
of the bark would, doubtless, prove effectual in 
destroying many, but it would be injurious to 
the Vines. Such a remedy would, therefore, 
possibly prove as bad or worse than even the 
presence of the insects themselves. In cases 
where Vines have been badly infested with 
mealy bug and treated as above, I have noticed 
that as soon as a brisk heat has been applied to 
the house, the bugs have emerged from parts 
that escaped the eye of the operator at the time 
of cleaning, and appeared thankful for the shelter 
they had received underneath the dressing 
through the cold weather. Having been troubled 
with mealy bug on Vines to a considerable ex¬ 
tent, I found it far the best plan not to remove 
the bark, but to take a medium sized painter’s 
brush, and, with a mixture of Gishurst’s Com¬ 
pound or soft soap at the rate of about 4 oz. to 
the gallon of soft water, thoroughly wash the 
rods, working it well into every crevice, and if 
this could be repeated on some wet days, when 
work outside could not be done, very few insects 
would be found to survive after such treatment. 
If the woodwork could not be painted it should 
be treated in the same way as the Vines, and the 
walls should be thoroughly washed with hot 
lime. If the borders are inside, remove 2 in. 
of the surface soil and replace it with fresh 
loam and manure in equal proportions, with an 
addition of a fewhalf-inch bones. Should the bor¬ 
der be outside, of course it will be quite as neces¬ 
sary to thoroughly cleanse the floor of the house. 

I also treat Peach trees in a similar manner, but 
greater care is necessary in usiDg the brush, and 
the Gishurst or soft soap should not be so strong 
as that recommended for the Vines. Where 
Vines are infested with mealy bug, and have been 
treated as • advised, it is necessary to keep 
a watchful eye on them through the season, de¬ 
stroying the bug as fast as it makes its appear¬ 
ance, and thus prevent its getting into the 
bunches.—R. D. L. 

8255.— Colouring Grapes.— “ L. W. ” in¬ 
quires respecting the best method of colouring 
Grapes, but, without full details of the circum¬ 
stances of his case, it is difficult to reply with 
certainty. The prevailing cause of Grapes 
failing to finish well, of which the colouring is, 
perhaps, not only the most important point, but 
a proof that the fruit is good in quality, is from 
overcropping, or from lack of circulation of air. 
As “ L. W. ” can grow plenty of Grapes, and the 
berries of good size, he may possibly have 
erred in stopping too closely, for black kinds j 
generally colour best with a good covering of 
foliage, and the laterals should be allowed to 
grow freely until colouring is completed. If 
properly stopped before they commence stoning, 
there is little fear of getting too much growth 
on afterwards. But most of the white or amber 
kinds put on their richest tints if exposed to 
strong light. “ L. W. w says he has ventilated 
freely on all favourable opportunities, but, when 
colouring, Grapes require constant ventilation; a 
little fire heat and a gentle circulation of air is 
the best safeguard against not only lack of 
colouring, but many other ills that beset Grape 
cultivators, for scalding of foliage and berries is 
usually the result of the sun sudde nly striking 
on the foliage when in steaming, cl osely shut-up 
houses, and scarcely ever affect Vines with a 
constant circulation of air. If ‘‘ L. W. ” had 
stated the variety of Grapes he has failed to 
colour, it would have simplified the task of an¬ 
swering correctly, as some of the late sorts, like 
Lady Downes, scarcely ever fail to colour well, 
even at what is not the most favourable season 
for ripening, while mid-season Ham burghs, al¬ 
though easily grown, are more frequently lacking 
in colour than any other, if we exempt Mrs. 
Pince and a few kinds that require special atten- 
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tion to finish well, and are really not suited to 
amateur cultivators.—J. Groom, Hants . 

- As from what you say you appear to 

be satisfied it is not your treatment that is at 
fault, I would advise you to lift the roots at 
once and replant in fresh soil, if procurable, 
about 1 ft. or 16 in. below the surface, putting 
below and above the roots 1 in. or 2 in. of wood 
ashes. This will induce the roots to put forth 
abundance of fibre, which should be encouraged 
to remain near the surface by rich top-dressings. 
Your other treatment being correct, you then 
need have no fear of your Grapes colouring.— 
W. Harris, Barnstaple, 

8263.— Keeping Grapes.— To keep Grapes 
well, cut the bunches of fruit with 6 in. or 6 in. 
attached, and insert the ends in bottles of water, 
putting in a few small pieces of charcoal to keep 
the water sweet. Take the bottles to a dry, airy 
room, and fix them a little on one side, so that 
the bunches may hang clear of the bottles; keep 
the temperature from going much below 40®, 
and the Grapes will keep comparatively fresh 
till April.—W. Harris, Barnstaple . 

8274.— Treatment of Raspberries.— 

The best time to plant Raspberries is October 
and November. Get good plants of Fastolffs, 
Prince of Wales, or Carters Prolific, and for 
autumn bearing Semper Fidelis. They will 
succeed in almost any position, bnt I prefer an 
open position, as with good cultivation the fruit 
is finer. Keep the canes thin, and mulch over 
the roots with plenty of rotten mannre; avoid 
deep digging, and in periods of drought give 
plenty of liquid manure, for if the soil is at all 
dry the fruit will be small and worthless.—J. G., 
Hants, 

8266.— Dividing Blaok Currants.— As 

a'rule, young plants are preferred for forming 
plantations of this useful fruit; but as “ G. F. T. 
has a number of large trees he may certainly 
utilise them with every prospect of success. 
Take up the bushes carefully as soon as the 
leaves drop, and with a mattock split the bushes 
into as many pieces as is desired, shorten the 
shoots to about half their length, and plant 
rather deeper than before. The soil should be 
trenched at once two spits deep, and plenty of 
rotten manure worked in, as the Black Currant 
is a gross feeder, and bears its finest fruit on the 
young wood of preceding years’ growth ; there¬ 
fore, in pruning, cut out the old and retain the 
young wood. November is the best month for 
planting. The shade of Apple trees, if not too 
dense, will not materially affect the crop, and 
in rich soil good crops may be relied on for years 
in snch a position.— James Groom, Gosport, 

-In propagating Black Currant trees by 

division of roots, it is necessary that the trees 
should be carefully taken up, so as not to cut 
the roots. Take a strong knife or hatchet and 
cut the trees into so many as will leave a portion 
of root to each. It will be better not to prune 
them till they are fully established: the fact of 
the trees being divided and planted in fresh 
soil will cause them to make new root and 
wood rapidly. The ground requires no special 
preparation as the trees are to be plants where 
Apple trees are now growing, but give a liberal 
supply of cow manure after planting, and let 
every tree have plenty of room. Don't plant 
too deeply.—G. C., Eccles, 


Law respecting greenhouses.— I see 

that the question as to the law respecting green¬ 
houses is again coming up, but no one seems to 
be able to state definitely and distinctly what 
the law is, so as to make it safe for the intend¬ 
ing erector of a greenhouse to act upon it. This, 
of course, is what is wanted. I should like to 
point out a plan which I think would do away 
with all difficulty in the matter, a plan which I 
found answer in my own case. I was living some 
years since in a pleasant county town, with a 
very fair garden, which, as I was very fond of 
flowers, did not altogether content me; I wanted 
a greenhouse. Bnt I am only a curate, and there¬ 
fore removable at a very short notice; moreover, 
I was not so rich as to make my improving my 
landlord’s property at the cost of some .£20 or 

£30 to myself a matter of indifference to me. 
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I pondered the matter, and, as the result, went to 
my landlord and stated my case, and put the 
question straightforwardly:—“Willyou allow me 
to put up the greenhouse, and, whenever I shall 
leave your house, to either remove it or dispose 
of it, I of course undertaking that no damage 
shall be done to your freehold ?” My landlord was 
a fair and reasonable person, and most readily 
gave the consent I asked; and as a matter of 
fact, when some years after I left the place for 
my present residence I disposed of my green¬ 
house—a regular brick structure, be it observed 
—to my successor in the tenancy. I cannot but 
think that it might in most cases be managed 
in a similar way —that most landlords would be 
only too ready to oblige a good tenant, and to 
come to such an arrangement as I was able to 
make—A Constant Reader. 

%* This might work well were life a certainty 
and a man was always in the same mind, but 
t here is such a thing as even a landlord changing 
his mind, and unless the tenant had documentary 
evidence to show that his landlord had agreed 
to allow him to remove his greenhouse, he would 
be in quite as bad or perhaps a worse position 
than if he had never consulted his landlord at 
all. And again, the landlord might sell his 
property. Then the new owner would have to be 
dealt with. Or the landlord might die, and his 
word would become useless.—E d. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 


7901.— Ferns in rooms.— “ Tyro ” com¬ 
plains of non-success in growing British Ferns 
in pots in a room, but, by his own showing, 
what he calls careful attention is not such as 
will ensure complete success, for “ Tyro ” says 
the leaves are drawn towards the light. Now, 
one of the first essentials of growing plants in 
rooms is daily attention in turning the plants 
round to the light, or they are sure to get one¬ 
sided, for the light, being most powerful on the 
side of the glass, the plants naturally draw 
towards it unless carefully turned round daily, 
so as to equalise the growth. I would also re¬ 
mark that “ Tyro’s ” plan of placing the plants 
on the floor was the probable cause of failure, 
as British Ferns would have been far better out 
c f doors in the shade of a hedge or building. As 
Kerns require to be well-established in pots, by 
being potted up some time before being used, if 
required for ornamental purposes in such posi¬ 
tions as that described, there is really no diffi¬ 
culty in keeping such hardy plants healthy in 
rooms, if a sufficient supply of plants is grown to 
have some growing outside the house during the 
summer months, as Ferns are really in most 
request in winter, when the supply of flowering 
window plants fail; and it is during the period 
they are making their young leaves that they 
are most liable to injury, as the fully matured 
foliage will last for months in positions where 
the young tender fronds would fail. It is too 
late to get good growths on hardy Ferns this 
season, but “ Tyro ” must keep his plants up as 
near the light as possible, so as to preserve the 
foliage in as good health as he can. The young 
leaves will probably start better next year, 
when the mistakes above noted may be rectified, 
and satisfactory results ensue.—J. Groom, Gos¬ 
port. 

Bulbs in windows. —Tulips, Narcissi of 
many kinds, Scilla sibirica, Crocuses, Snowdrops, 
Triteleia uniflora, Jonquils, and the Grape Hya¬ 
cinth may all be grown successfully in the dwel¬ 
ling. The bulbs should be procured at once and 
potted in a compost of good free soil, consisting, 
if possible, of two-thirds loam and one-third leaf- 
mould, with the addition of a little sand. Bury 
the bulbs about 1 in. under the soil, pot firmly, 
plunging the pots up to the rims and covering 
with 3 in. of ashes. At the turn of the year re¬ 
move them to the dwelling, place in a light posi¬ 
tion, watering carefully until the plants are well 
in growth, when more copious supplies will be 
needed. Good single kinds of Hyacinths consist 
of L’Ami du Coeur, Eldorado, tubiflora, Oron- 
dates, Uncle Tom, and Fleur d’Or; doubles— 
Alida Catherina, Princess Royal, Blanchard, 
Albion, Rembrandt, and heroine. 


8236.— Annuals for window boxes.— 

From the month of March to July is rather an 
early and lengthened period to have annuals 
blooming in; indeed, no hardy annuals can be 
iuduced to bloom so early as in Mqrch, but the 
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best thing then is to have the window boxes 
full of bulbs planted in November. You might, 
indeed, when the bulbs, such as Snowdrops, 
Crocuses, and Tulips, are planted, cover the sur¬ 
face of the box with small plants of the rosy 
pink Saponana calabrica, and of Nemophila 
insignis, through which the bulbs would come 
up and flower, and then the annuals would 
bloom through part of April and all May till 
early in June. From then you would need to 
have other boxes sown with Nemophila, Migno¬ 
nette, Silene, Virginia Stocks, and similar quick 
blooming things in March to take the places of 
those filled with bulbs, or else have annuals 
sown in small pots at that time to transplant 
into the boxes when the bulbs and the other 
annuals are over.—A. D. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE NAKED JASMINE. 

(JARMINUM NUDIFLORUM.) 

The hardy Jasmines are for the great part old 
inhabitants of our gardens, the most recent in¬ 
troduction being Jasminum nudittorum, which 
was sent home from China by Fortune about 
1846, and from the fact of *its flowering during 
the winter and early spring, soon became 
popular. It is now so extensively grown that no 
words are necessary to call attention to its 
merits for clothing with such a wealth of golden 



Naked flowered Jasmine (Jasminum nmliflorum). 


blossoms at that inclement season of the year, 
even before its rivals Forsythia suspensa or F. 
Fortunei are in flower. The common Jasmine 
(J. officinale) is also a general favourite, the pure 
white, fragrant blossoms being—like Roses, Lilies 
of the Valle}', and a few others—everybody’s 
flower. Besides the above there arc some lesser 
known kinds, of which the Himalayan J. revo- 
lutum produces large, bright yellow flow'ers 
during the summer. This species, which is also 
known under the name of Jasminum chrysan- 
thum, requires to be trained against a wall, not 
only for support, but also to afford protection 
during the winter, otherwise it is apt to be some¬ 
what injured. The growth of this Jasmine is very 
free, the foliage large, dark green, and shining, 
so that when not in blossom it is by no means 
unattractive. 

Jasminum Wallichianum is much in the same 
way as the preceding, except that it is of some¬ 
what smaller grow th, and the plant more or less 
downy. This latter circumstance and its affinity 
to the above suggests Ihe name by which it is 
sometimes known, viz., J. revolutum pubigerum. 
The shrubby Jasmine (J. fruticans) is a dense 
twiggy shrub, and where undisturbed throws up 
suckers so freely as to form a regular mass. The 
flowers are yellow, and produced during the sum¬ 
mer months, a succession being kept up for a 
long time. This is a very pretty shrub, and one 
that from its distinct character deserves more 
extended cultivation. The small growing Jas¬ 
minum humile is larger in flower and foliage, 
but does not attain a size equal to the preceding. 
Although not particular as to soil, the Jasmines 
do much better in loam than where it is light 
and sandy ; indeed, in the latter J. fruticans and 
humile will often barely survive, while in a more 
holding soil and in a slightly shady position they 
are just at home. Alpha. 


8270—Preserving a valuable Beech tree - 

“ Beech Tree ” will save liis tree from decay better by 
making a way of escape for the water that lodges in the 
hollow (made by the limb being torn olf with the wind) 
than by fllliug it up with any foreign substances. Saw 
out or cut with a hatchet a channel in the trunk of the 
tree, that the water may not remain in the hollow, and 
the bark will rapidly grow over the wound.-fi. C., 
Eccles. 

8298.—Mo vin fir Rhododen drons. - Rhododendron* 
may be removed almost any time in the year, except 
when they are in flower and w ben the ground is hud 
with frost. And they will grow well in any aspect if 
they are properly sheltered from the wind.—0. C. 
JSccUs. 


ROSES. 

8284.— Pruning Roses.— It will not do for 
“ Amateur ’’ to prune all his Roses alike, for al¬ 
though many kinds flower well pruned in closely, 
after the fashion of standards with their formal 
shaped heads, yet many of the most beautiful 
will make nothing but coarse wood growth if 
treated after the same rule. The best plan fer 
“ Amateur ” to adopt would be, when ordering 
his Roses from the nursery to state what be 
wishes them for, as sorts that will not submit to 
close pruning make excellent climbers, or pillar 
plants, as the young wood can then be tied in 
full length and the old or previous years’ wood 
cut away. Nothing in the way of climbers is more 
beautiful than Roses allowed to grow in a 
natural manner. The sorts that submit to close 
pruning, or most of the Hybrid Perpetuate may 
be kept in close compass and yearly yield tine 
flowers, are best pruned in the spring. Some time 
in March cut the weakly sprays out quite closely, 
and shorten the shoots left to three or four buds. 
—J. G., Gosport. 

- To succeed in growing Roses, work br 

rule; and the pruning part of the operation i< 
very nearly the last work to be done. Find give 
the plants a robust growth and constitution by 
mulching well with horse manure in the autumn 
and summer, and also by giving them a supply of 
liquid manure twice a week in droughty weather. 
Roses should not be pruned after blooming till 
the following April, when all weak wood should 
be taken out and the principal stems cut down 
to within 18 in. of the ground. If very’ large 
blooms are wanted, the stems might be redneed 
to within 6 in. or 12 in. from the ground. If it 
is thought desirable to have a profusion of small 
blooms, simply take off the tips of all the stems 
and sprays.—G. C., Eccles. 

231.— Planting Rose trees.— The autumn, not 
later than November, is the beat time to plant Eose 
trees ; and it is also the beat season for transplanting 
them, as the same conditions are required for both open 
tions.—E. H. 

-The end of September is the beat time for planting 

or transplanting Rose treea, but they must not remiin 
out of the ground long, or they will suiter. During 

December or January they may be kept out of the gronr 1 
for days without injury If protected from frost.- U.C., 

Eccles. 


THE HOE AND ITS USES. 

Of all garden tools, the hoe is, perhaps, the 
most useful and indispensable; for however we 
might manure, trench, and pulverise the soil, 
if we allow the weeds to choke and impoverish 
it we shall find that our labour has been in vain, 
and that instead of securing the plenteous crops 
that we otherwise should have been entitled to 
have expected, we shall reap little else butweeds 
and rubbish. Nor is this all, ever}' weed that is 
allowed to ripen its seeds leaves behind it the 
germs of a tenfold future loss and annoyance. 

Generally speaking, the more easily and expe¬ 
ditiously an operation can be performed, the 
better chance it has of being properly done; 
therefore, it is evident that with a tool of 6uch 
great importance as the hoe, it should be so con¬ 
structed that the greatest possible result might 
be obtained from the least necessary expenditure 
of time and physical energy. The blade of the 
hoe should not be of homogeneous >teel plate, 
as so constructed it is difficult to keep sharp, 
but it should be formed of soft iron with sttel 
wielded on what is its upper side when in work: 
then the soft iron in contact with the grouti! 
wears away leaving the steel to form a compara¬ 
tively sharp edge; but if the ground be stony 
and the edge gets a little thick it can easily i r 
made sharp by cutting away the iron on the 
under part with a file or a grindstone. 

The blade of the drawing hoe (which sboult 
be thin) should be set at a more acute angls 
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with the handle than often is the case, but a 
grubbing hoe should be more at a right angle. 
Before using the instrument a little oil or grease 
lubbed on the handle would greatly lessen its 
tendency to slip through the hands. This might 
appear a trivial matter, but if after an hour’s hoe¬ 
ing, especially on a cold dry day in the spring, 
one were to try the above-mentioned expedient, 
he would be surprised at the relief it would give 
him, and at the amount of physical energy that 
bad been avoidably expended in grasping the 
handle. L.C. K. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


HYDRANGEAS. 

Few plants produce such masses of flower when 
confined in small pots as does the Hydrangea, a 
fact taken advantage of by those who supply 
I’ovent Garden Market during the season, for in 
tie spring and early summer months it is 
brought there in large quantities, and very showy 
it is, confined to one stem, and crowned by a 
huge head of blossom, the whole being in the 
regulation 48 size or 5-in. pot. When grown in 
the shape of small bushes, Hydrangeas form fine 
objects for conservatory decoration, but to 
thoroughly appreciate the ornamental qualities 
of the Hydrangea, it is necessary to see it where, 
not only does it survive the winter out of doors, 
but tiowers freely as well. In such condition 
they are met with in sheltered parts of our 
southern counties, where they are never injured 
by frost, for if cut back, although strong shoots 
push up from the base, but comparatively' few 
tioweTs are produced. In some soils, probably- 
owing to the presence of iron therein, the blos¬ 
soms become blue instead of pink, and the same 
result is often attained by potting in peat. 
There is a variety (cyanoclada) introduced 
within the last few years from the Continent, in 
which the flow-ers, however grown, are mostly- of 
a bluish tint, but even then pink blossoms are 
occasionally produced. A distinguishing feature 
of this variety is the purplish-black colour of the 
bark when young, so different in this respect from 
the other kinds. 

The variegated form of the common Hy¬ 
drangea in general soon outgrows that character. 



Hydrangea hortenalf. 


and for beauty of foliage is inferior to the varie¬ 
gated varieties of H. japonica. The pure white 
H. Thomas Hogg, introduced from Japan by way- 
of the United fStates, is well worth growing for 
the sake of variety, but it is of much weaker 
habit than the common kind. Besides the above 
there is H. japonica, in which the large sterile 
flowers are but few in number, and, therefore, 
when in blossom makes nothing like the show of 
the first-named. There are, however, a couple 
'ariegated varieties of it which, as ornamental 
foliaged subjects, are very pretty. In the better 
known kind (variegata) the leaves are more or 
less marked w-ith white, and if slightly forced into 
growth in the spring, are very conspicuous from 
the pure, distinct markings when grown under 
^'lass. A new and but little known variety 
(tricolor) has the leaves also variegated with 
white, and, in addition, the crisped margin is of 
i deep yellow- colour. It forms a very striking 
object when grown for its foliage alone, but, 
like the preceding, requires to be sheltered under 
-lass to bring out the colours-^ the best advan- 
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Of the others II. macrocephala and rosealba 
are of a more suffrutescent habit, and the pretty- 
little H. stellata prolifera, which flowers freely 
in a small state, producing compact heads of 
double star-like reddish tinged blossoms, is very 
suitable for pot culture. The North American 
H. quercifolia is remarkable from its large, 
deeply-lobed leaves, but is rather tender, w-hile 
the hardiest of the whole is that beautiful and 
now widely distributed shrub H. paniculata 
grandiflora, the typical form of w-hich (H. 
paniculata),although little known, is worthy of a 
place in any collection, the outline of the plant 
being more regular and the foliage of a deeper 
green than in its large-flowered variety. II. P. 


Fuchsia corymbiflora— This is one of 
the noblest of the original species of Fuchsia, 
and one which everyone having a greenhouse 
would do well to grow. As a pillar plant it is 



Fuchsia corymbiflora. 


unsurpassed, and it also does well trained up 
the roof, as we lately saw it at Chiswick. 
Trained as a standard it makes an attractive ob¬ 
ject in the conservatory-, and flowers freely all 
through the autumn and winter months. 


LILIES IN POTS. 

Having read “R. D.’s” remarks on the above 
subject in Gardening Illustrated of Sep¬ 
tember 2, and also “ D.O. Wolvaston’s” remarks 
in reply (September 23), I must say I quite con¬ 
cur with “ R. D.” in that if amateur gardeners 
would only grow the speciosum Lilies in proper 
form they could grow- nothing better to make 
a grand display in their greenhouses. My reason 
i n writ ing is that I think, “ D. 0. W.'s ” remarks may- 
cause some amateurs to rely too much on the 
open garden, and then be disappointed at the 
finish. “ D. O. W.’s ” plan is all right in favoured 
situations, but for myself (and I am sure a 
great many besides), I should come very poorly 
off if I had to grow mine out in the garden. 
My greenhouse is not a large one, viz., 16 ft. by 
10 ft., but I have had over 1200 blooms this last 
three months of the speciosum class, and also 
several pots of auratums, dec., as well. I may 
say that I re-pot regularly every October as 
soon as the stems die down, and I pick the 
bulbs for each pot all of one 6ize as near as 
possible to secure the stems being nearly of 
the same height in one pot when flowering, and 
also that I prefer small pots in comparison to 
the size mentioned by “ D. O. W.,” viz., 14 in., 
which I consider very poorly bloomed for the 
size of pots he mentions. As a criterion of what 
can be done with the above variety grown in a 
cold frame and a greenhouse, I will describe six 
pots of L. speciosum rubrum in bloom w-hich I 
took to the Preston Guild flower show last 
month for competition in the open class. The 
largest pot, 11 in. dia., had six fine bulbs in it 
which sent up twelve strong stems with 176 
blooms and buds. One pot, 9.} in., with four 
fine bulbs, sent up nine stems, with 113 blooms 
and buds ; two 9-in. pots, with five bulbs in each, 
had each 112 blooms and buds; one 8£-in. pot, 
with four fine bulbs, sent up six stems, with 101 
blooms and buds; and the last, a 9-in. pot to 
make up the number, had about eight small 
bulbs, w-hich sent out 66 blooms and buds; 


total blooms and buds for the six comparatively 
small pots, 680. Can “ D. O. W.” beat that in 
the garden ? I think large pots are a great eye¬ 
sore in a small greenhouse, especially so when 
they are not requisite. One of the pots had a 
stem with 29 blooms on, and one with 27, and 
several twenties on others. 

“ D. 0. VV.” says if they are grown under glass 
they are weak. I must certainly differ from 
him; on the contrary, w-ith proper care and treat¬ 
ment they are just the reverse, as proof the 
plants mentioned above show. The average 
height of the stems was 5 ft., some few had 
shot up 6 ft. out of the pot, and they w-ere nearly 
as thick at the top of the foliage, just under the 
flow-er head, as they w-ere close to the soil in the 
pots, and not in the least bit drawn ; the foliage 
was also remarkably good from top to bottom. 
I only gained second prize (as the judge said) 
through having all one variety; so I recommend 
anyone thinking of exhibiting to be sure and 
have more than one variety in a collection, even 
if the schedule does not state it, as in my case. 

I also got first prize for three pots of the same 
variety in the amateurs’ class at the same show-. I 
had several pots done blooming then wit h from 90 
to 100 blooms on each pot. All the above were 
grown in a cold frame and the greenhouse. 
With proper treatment any one with a few pots 
of bulbs can have a succession of blooms for 
three months with this one variety, viz., keep a 
few pots in the greenhouse all through the 
winter, which will start early, and the remainder 
in a frame well protected from severe frost, and 
bring into the house at different periods, and 
be sure to keep fly off them, or else all the foliage 
will be spoiled. “ D. O. W.” says he has grow-n 
them for the last twenty years, more or less, and 
never under glass, so it seems to me he has no 
idea of the results of good treatment under glass, 
which “ R. D.” advocates and which I endorse. 

I planted a bed of Liliums four years since, but 
when they had been in the ground twelve 
months, three-fourths of them had been eaten 
away w-ith worms, with which I am exceedingly 
well blest, so I took the remainder up and potted 
them. 

My treatment differs from “ R. D. ” in one es¬ 
sential point—viz., I always re-pot my bulbs in 
October, and the reason is that as soon as the 
stems die down the bulbs begin to send out fresh 
flesh roots from the base of the bulbs, and which, 
if re-potted in spring, are sure to be very much 
damaged, and therefore the bulbs are so much 
weakened, and have to commence over again. 
The soil I use is good tibry loam one-half, leaf- 
mould one-fourth, well-rotted manure and silver 
sand one-fourth. The bulbs I encase with silver 
sand, and plant about 3 in. deep from the top of 
the pot to the crown of the bulb, and I fill up to 
half-inch of the top of the pot at once. When the 
pots are full of roots, I water them with weak 
liquid guano water about four times a w-eek, 
which makes them grow up strong and vigorous. 

I also well drain the pots with lumpy charcoal 
in place of pieces of rubbish, w-hich tends to 
keep the soil sweet at the bottom. I also put a 
little lumpy charcoal among the potting soil 
when potting the bulbs. P. R A inford. 

Wigan. 

-I have read with great interest the 

various remarks which have lately appeared in 
Gardening about Lilies in pots, and hope 
they may induce many to take in hand these 
beautiful flowers and grow them in that 
way. At this time of year I always endea¬ 
vour to persuade my friends to buy a few 
Lily bulbs for pot culture, but, although they 
see the success I have with mine, they never 
adopt my advice. I always, w-ith one exception, 
re-pot in autumn w-hen the stems die down, at 
which time experience shows that the bulbs arc 
as much at rest as ever they are. A change of 
soil is given, the bulbs are placed in smaller 
pots, and care is taken to entirely cover the 
bulbs with clean dry sand; the pots are then 
plunged in Cocoa-nut fibre in a cold frame till 
growth appears in the spring; they are then 
shifted into their blooming pots, w-hich are in 
size proportionate to the age and strength of the 
bulbs, l’lenty of room is left for top-dressing 
and watering, and they are placed on a thick 
bed of coal ashes, where only the morning sun 
reaches them. Here they remain, well attended 
to in the shape of top-dressings of cow manure, 
plentiful watering8with 600 t water, and deluges 
of clean rain water overhead, till the first flow ers 
show colour, which oh account* ©f their position 
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is not till September. They are then removed 
to the greenhouse, dwarf, sturdy plants, free 
from insects. The exception to annual potting 
is a bulb of speciosum roseum, which I bought 
in the autumn of 1878. It bloomed well in 
1879, and was then potted into a 10-in. pot, 
where it has remained ever since with an annual 
top-dressing. This autumn it bore forty-one 
magnificent flowers. I grow the three varieties 
of speciosum, and they never fail to flower 
magnificently in September and October. 1 find 
them invaluable during these two months, as 
Chrysanthemums are not in, and the summer 
zonal Pelargoniums are getting exhausted. 
Lilium longiliorum I never can get to do well 
the second year. Last year bulbs bought the 
previous autumn and slightly forced flowered 
grandly; they were turned out of doors in May, 
and most of them sent up strong stems and 
bloomed again in September. This year these 
same bulbs have all but failed to flower. Is it 
necessary to buy every autumn as in the case of 
Hyacinths 7—F. L., Liverpool. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

JSsctracU from a Garden Diary — Oct. 9 to 14. 

Planting spring-flowering plants of the following sorts, 
viz., Red and Yellow Wallflowers, Red and White 
Daisies. Iberia, Myosotis, Alyssum Bax a tile, Pansies, 
Nemopnilas, Saponarias, and Silenes. Fumigating Cu¬ 
cumbers. Clearing off Late Peas, and stacking away the 
best of the sticks for another year. Gathering Uvedale’s 
St. Germain and Catlllac Pears. Potting Hyacinths, 
Narcissi, and Tulips. Getting cuttings of some of the 
tenderest plants into warm quarters. Looking over 
Grapes in bottles, and putting more water in such as 
require it. 

Sowing Mustard and Cress in a warm frame. Putting 
in Calceolaria cuttings. Tying up Lettuces and covering 
up Endive to blanch. Getting manure and leaves together 
for making hot-beds. Gathering the last of the Tomatoes 
and hanging them up in glasshouses to ripen ; gathering 
also Glou Morceau and Knight's Monarch Pears. Potting 
Kcheveriaa; also old plants of Tom Thumb and Indian 
yellow Pelargoniums. Thinning Mignonette in pots. 
Looking over Cauliflowers and turning down leaves where 
required to protect the heads from frost. Hoeing among 
all late planted Cabbage, Endive, and Lettuce. Storing 
away Carrots and Beetroot. 

Looking over cuttings of bedding plants, taking off the 
tops where required, removing dead leaves. Earthing 
up Celery when the soil is dry and in workable con¬ 
dition. Cutting back the heads of Yews, Laurels, and 
other shrubs where beginning to overhang each other. 
Gathering Easter Pippins and Lamb Abbey Pearmaln 
Apples. Putting in cuttings of Pentstemons and Antir¬ 
rhinums. Clearing off flower borders, and getting them 
ready for spring-flowering plants. Filling up all pits and 
frames as they become empty with Lettuces and Endive. 
Making another Mushroom bed. 

Glasshouses. 

All plants liable to injury from frost should 
at once be housed, even in the south of the king¬ 
dom. It is much better to do this leisurely, 
setting each section in the places best adapted 
to their well-being, than to put off getting them 
in until the absolute presence of a low tempera¬ 
ture necessitates the work being done hurriedly. 
Every pot should be washed, and the plant it 
contains examined to see that it is free from 
insects or mildew, either of which if allowed to 
remain gives much trouble afterwards. Aphides 
may now be destroyed by fumigation much more 
effectually than in spring, as the foliage being 
well matured, the Tobacco fumes may be used 
stronger than at ether seasons. A second or 
even a third smoking is often needed. Thrips, 
red spider, and scale can be best destroyed by 
dipping and washing with some or other of the 
insect killers now in use. 

Where mildew exists, it is necessary to take 
means for its thorough destruction, for if ever 
so little of the parasite is present it will increase 
apace during the coming dull, damp months. 
Flowers of sulphur dusted on the infested foliage 
is the usual remedy. For applying it nothing 
equals the old-fashioned sulphur puff, by the use 
of which the dry powder can be made to reach 
every leaf, however large the plant may be. But 
in the use of this remedy care should be taken 
that it does not get to the roots, otherwise death 
or serious injury will follow; to avoid this, each 
plant should be laid on its side, and when the 
dusting is complete, all the sulphur that has 
settled on the surface of the soil ought to be 
carefully scraped off, otherwise it is certain to 
be washed down to the roots when the plants 
are watered. Such subjects as Heaths and the 
best varieties of other Cape, and also New 
Holland plants, ought to have the best posi¬ 
tions in the houses in which they are to be 
wintered. Kalosanthes should bi kept with 
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their heads close to the glass, a situation which 
will have a marked influence on their blooming 
next summer. 

The re-staking and tying of all spring-bloom¬ 
ing plants should now be pushed forward as 
opportunity offers and when other work is not 
very pressing. Every old stake should be re¬ 
moved at this season from choice hard-wooded 
plants and new ones substituted, otherwise there 
is danger of fungus attacking them during the 
winter season, when they are kept somewhat dry 
at the root and the ball of earth is full of the 
decaying ends of old stakes. Where the latter 
are found difficult to remove, a pair of pincers 
will generally draw them out intact. The new 
stakes should be slightly charred before being 
used, and should, as far as practicable, be in¬ 
serted in the holes formed by the old stakes; 
by doing so many roots will be saved from 
damage. Avoid stiff training and twisting the 
shoots more than is necessary to get them into 
position, especially in young plants, which would 
bear cutting back after flowering in spring, and 
would during the following summer grow into 
better specimens if properly attended to in the 
way of stopping them when necessary. The 
winter-blooming stock of zonal Pelargoniums 
will now require special attention to keep them 
in good flowering condition. During dull weather 
a little fire-heat must be constantly applied to 
keep the atmosphere buoyant and healthy, and a 
circulation of air must be regularly kept up 
more or less, according to the state of the 
weather. Avoid over-watering; a moderate 
amount of moisture at the root is all that is 
necessary to maintain a good flowering condition, 
always using tepid liquid manure for this pur¬ 
pose. Any moveable vases in the flower gardens 
that were planted with zonals at bedding-out 
time may now be moved under glass, when their 
contents will generally yield a quantity of 
flowers for a month or six weeks after being 
housed. 

Fern houses. —Ferns, in their present state, 
are in the best condition to bear a good appli¬ 
cation of Tobacco smoke, which ought to be re¬ 
peated sufficiently often to destroy Thrips and 
other insects as soon as they come to life. Re¬ 
move all dead or unsightly fronds. See that the 
drainage of all plants in pots or tubs is in good 
order. Ferns are water-loving plants, and it 
sometimes happens that the quantity of water 
they receive has the effect of choking the drain¬ 
age, more especially if worms have got posses¬ 
sion of the soil. If the water when applied does 
not run away freely, it is an indication that the 
drainage is defective. Where such is the case it 
must be remedied at once, or the roots will 
perish. 

Flower Garden. 

As we may now expect frost sufficient to in¬ 
jure tender plants still left out in beds, a suffi¬ 
cient stock should at once be got under cover. 
Such plants as Echeveria glauca, Mentha gibral- 
tarica, Centaurea candidissima, Cineraria mari- 
tima, and many others may be safely wintered 
under any temporary protection where they can 
be kept rather dry. If glass lights are not avail¬ 
able, a good supply of dry bracken forms a light 
and efficient protection. The roots also of many 
useful plants, such as Cannas, Dahlias, and 
Gladioli, may be safely wintered in dry soils by 
means of external coverings, but as they do not 
require light during the winter, it is safest to lift 
and store them in any dry cellar or building from 
which frost is excluded. They keep best packed 
in soil neither wet nor dry, but just moist enough 
to keep the roots from shrivelling. Under a good 
covering of coal ashes, Fuchsias and similar 
plants may be safely wintered in the open 
ground. 

Calceolarias.— Now is the best time for 
putting in Calceolaria cuttings, they succeed best 
in cold frames ; set them on a hard coal ash 
foundation to ensure good drainage, then spread 
over that some 6 in. of finely sifted soil, such as 
that in which Cucumbers have been grown, and 
then a layer of sand; insert the cuttings about 
3 in. apart, watering well to settle the soil, and 
keep the lights close until they will bear ex¬ 
posure without flagging. After that keep them 
fully exposed except during frost, when the 
lights must be closed, and a good external 
covering of litter put on. We also pack litter 
firmly round the sides on the first signs of severe 
frost, and do not remove it until the plants are 
taken out in the spring, merely taking off the 


top covering to admit light and air in mild 
weather, but during severe frost they may be 
covered continuously for a fortnight without 
sustaining any harm, and if the frost reaches 
them, keep them covered until gradually thawed 
and milder weather has returned. As soon as 
they begin to grow pinch out the growing 
points, and almost every cutting may be relied 
on to make a good plant; the hardier they are 
kept in winter the less liability will there be of 
their going off with disease the following 
summer. 

spring gardening-— It is necessary that 
Hyacinths, Tulips, and other bulbs intended for 
this purpose should be planted as soon as pos¬ 
sible, as well as spring* flowering herbaceous 
plants used for spring bedding, such as the dif¬ 
ferent species of Aubretia, Arabis alpina, Incite, 
prsecox, and purpurea; double Daisies of various 
kinds, Gentians, Hepaticas, Myosotis dissitiflera 
and azorica, double and single Primroses, Poly¬ 
anthuses, Vincas, Violas, bedding Pansies, double 
and single Wallflowers, and others. Many hardy 
succulent plants, such as the Sedums, Semper- 
vivums, and other species, may also be used with 
good effect in spring bedding; and, by their aid, 
the carpet style of planting may be adopted i: 
spring as well as in summer. In arranging the 
spring-flowering plants for the various beds in 
the flower-garden it will seldom be advisable to 
plant any of them with bulbs alone, such as the 
Hyacinth and Tulip, as this would necessarily 
leave the surface of the beds destitute of verdure 
for a considerable portion of the season. But a 
more satisfactory arrangement may be made, and 
a better effect produced, by planting the bulk 
somewhat thinly in most of the principal beds at 
least ; and, as soon as this has been done, by 
carpeting the surface with such plants a 
Aubretias, Violas, Silenes, Sedums, and otn-r 
suitable plants, a finished look is given to th 
garden which will continue to increase in beauty 
as the various bulbs are developed. 

Pansies and Pinks.— These may now w 
planted in beds of rich soil. It is also desirable 
to plant a few of each in boxes, and to keepiks 
in a cold frame to fill up any blanks that ray 
occur during winter. 1’ansics intended to be 
grown in pots should now be potted into 4-in. sr 
5-in. pots to be shifted again when the pots ban 
been well filled with roots. The Fansy likes a 
rich soil in which to grow, and the plants when 
potted should be placed in a cold frame near 
glass. 

Dahlias. —Where these are cut down by 
frost, it will be necessary to dig up the root? 
after cutting over the stem about 1 ft. above tue 
ground. The stems sometimes contain warer, 
which should be allowed to drain out by turnin' 
them upside down, and they may remain in im¬ 
position for a whole day out-of-doors if lb® 
weather be favourable. When the root? are 
dry let them be stored away in a room for the 
winter. They do best stored in dryish sand a 
a shed from which frost is just excluded. 

Gladioli. —It is desirable to lift these before 
their stems are quite decayed, and a dry 
should be chosen for the purpose. The tub* 
should be separated from the stems as they are 
lifted and put into clean-flower-pots, with tie 
label attached to each, and then place the p>*4 
containing them in a greenhouse, frame, or* 
Vinery, from which the fruit has been cut. aw 
plenty of air ought to be admitted to dry them. 
When dry store them in any dry place, and do 
not allow frost to get at them. In the opera: ioc 
of lifting a number of very small corns will « 
found attached to each root, and if it be desir¬ 
able to increase the stock these ought to be pre¬ 
served. Each sort .should, be wrapped! uj 
separately in paper in a little dry mould « 
sand. 

Fruit. 

Vines.— Keep a vigilant eye on Grapes bar-fl 
ing, in order to see that none are decaying: fl 
cutting, take them from the top of the bos* 
first; the bunches at the bottom of the 
always keep better than those at the top : 
is owing to the moisture rising and settling < 
the top of the house, while the bottom is 
paratively dry; when well ripened, it is suipra 
ing how perfectly Grapes will keep for mextaj 
in the winter time if strict attention be paid® 
ventilation; see that abundance of air is gdvej 
at the top of the house before sun-heat b® 
induced moisture tcj. rise; tardy ripening 
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of Grapes, such as Muscat of Alexandria and 
Gros Colmar, may probably require a little fire- 
heat, in order to prevent the temperature from 
falling below 55®, and to ensure their perfect 
maturation. 

Hardy fruit. —By this time the gathering 
of nearly all kinds of fruit will have been 
brought to a close, and the next important step 
will be the proper storing away upon the shelves 
until it is wanted for use. In the arrangement 
Df the different kinds of Apples, it is a good plan 
to place all the late keepers upon the highest 
and most out of the way shelves, and those 
intended for autumn use nearest to the hand 
and eye. Where space admits, keeping Apples 
should not be laid more than one or two layers 
thick, but it is much easier to give this advice 
than it is to practise it, and when good fruit 
seasons were frequent we used to find it neces¬ 
sary to lay them in shallow baskets placed on a 
jry, boarded floor, where they took the usual 
sweat and kept well until space could be found. 
Ihe great points in the management of Apples 
md Tears are careful handling, gathering when 
jnite dry, and storing in a dry, cool, well-venti- 
:ated room, in which the temperature is not 
?asily affected by external changes. Advantage 
should now be taken of dry, open weather for 
getting all lifting, planting, and re-arrangement 
)f fruit trees carried out before the earth loses 
ts warmth, and the soil becomes wet and 
elastic. New roots will then be formed, and the 
:rees will be less liable to be affected by drought 
han when this kind of work is put off until 
ifter the turn of the year. When trees are 
trenched out of the ground in a nursery and 
sent a long distance the buds should be well up 
>efore they are disturbed, but the removal of a 
sell-managed tree from one part of a garden to 
mother is a very different affair, as roots, deli¬ 
cate fibres, and leaves are kept moist until the 
operation is made complete. 

Strawberries and Raspberries.— The 

former having been divested of runners, and the 
latter of old canes, immediately after the crop 
was over, will now take a good dressing of rotten 
nanure or heavy loam from an old pasture, en- 
iched with nightsoil or liquid manure from the 
ank. Raspberries enjoy a well-drained, shady 
wrder where the fruit is fully exposed to the 
iun. They also revel in a lighter dressing than 
s usually given to Strawberries, but the treat- 
nent of the roots of the two should be precisely 
he same in every respect—that is to say, spade 
)r fork should never be put into the ground from 
he time the beds are planted until they are 
>roken up. Water should be given abundantly 
n dry seasons, and the annual mulching should 
>e laid on in time for the autumn rains to wash 
t into the roots. 


Vegetables. 

Clear away all vegetable refuse as soon as 
?ach crop is exhausted; also all half-decayed 
foliage from Brussels Sprouts, Cabbages, and 
Kales, Pea and Bean haulm, sticks, Ac. All such 
efuse as will not readily decay should be burned, 
md the whole thrown together, adding a “ smat¬ 
tering ” of lime or soot throughout the heap, 
*hich will destroy insects and add to its manurial 
jroperties. Ridge Cucumber and Vegetable 
Harrow heaps, potting shed clearings, hedge 
clippings, road-side scrapings, Ac., should all be 
collected together, and the result will be a 
manure of first-rate quality for any vegetable 
:rop. 

As sharp frost may be expected daily, root 
itoring is another important matter requiring 
Mention; usually we have wintered Carrots 
tolerably well by placing them in layers of sand 
in a shed from which frost is kept out. galsafy, 
Scorzonera, and Dandelion all require to be 
stored in dry soil or sand, or the roots 6oon 
Decome flaccid and tough. To keep in good con- 
lition for the longest period Garlic, Shallots, 
ind Onions, they must be kept very dry and as 
'ool as possible short of actual frost. Parsnips 
ind Jerusalem Artichokes should always be left 
o winter in the ground; both are thoroughly 
lardy, and are never good except when dug from 
he ground as required for use. 

Potatoes are most conveniently stored in 
cellars or outhouses, for they can then be ex- 
imined in bad weather, and are capable of being 
?ot at in all weathers, but wherever stored, if not 
thoroughly dried previously™ they will 
keep well. Seed tabem shiuld be Jjp'ct i 



layers only, but those for use, if dry, may be 
of any bulk according to circumstances. Finish 
the planting out of Cabbages, and prick out on a 
warm border a quantity for spring planting. 

Cauliflowers to be grown under the protection 
of hand lights should also be got out forthwith, 
and those sown in frames be thinned out to 
about 4 in. apart. Some heads usually turn in 
about this time, therefore they should be ex¬ 
amined occasionally, in order to bend the foliage 
over the flowers to preserve them from frost. 
Thin out Spinach, 1 ft. between the plants is not 
too much; canker and dying off rarely occurs 
except when overcrowded. A healthy, vigorous 
growth that best withstands the winter can only 
be had by keeping the soil open; therefore hoe 
or point over between the rows with forks fre- 
I quently. 

Tie up Endive when dry to blanch, and have 
protectors at hand, both for this and Lettuces, 
to be applied when frost seems imminent. Fruit 
of Tomatoes growing in the open air should be 
cut and hung up in warmth to ripen, and any 
plants growing in pots in the open air must be 
moved indoors. French Beans in pit# will now 
need to be kept rather close ; syringe them well 
when closing up early in the afternoon, for if 
red spider gets on them at this early season 
there is no freedom from it the whole winter. 
Pot up roots of any herbs that are likely to be 
required during the winter, and keep up a con¬ 
stant succession of Mustard and Cress by sowing 
a box full every week. 

Parsley. —There is yet time to transplant 
roots from the open ground into pots or boxes 
for use in January and February; it is always 
advisable to have a little growing in a frame or 
house for garnishing, as the leaves are usually 
fresher than can be obtained outside. 

Planting Cabbages.— Another batch of 
Cabbages for summer should now be planted; it 
is much better to plant twice, at intervals of 
about a month, than to make only one planting. 
If all goes well with those that were put out the 
earliest, they will be considerably in advance of 
such as are planted now, and it is desirable to 
try to have some ready as soon as possible in 
spring. The earliest-planted Cabbages take hold 
of the soil and commence growth whilst there is 
a good deal of heat in the earth and also in the 
air; this makes them grow freely, and in this 
state they are liable to suffer should a severe 
winter follow. The second batch put in, although 
they will be a fortnight later in the spriDg after 
a mild winter, are much better able to resist 
the effects of a severe winter of long duration. 
At this time they should be put in rows 2 ft. 
apart and 9 in. apart in the rows. A little lime 
and soot mixture should be applied to the roots 
of each plant at the time of putting out. 


THE SLUG. 

The slug might well be considered the greatest 
enemy the gardener has to contend against, for 
if we take into account the number of species 
of plants that are subject to its ravages, the 
often suddenness and completeness of its works 
of destruction, and the extreme difficulty, if not 
impossibility, in wet seasons of defending our¬ 
selves from its depredations, I think we can¬ 
not but come to the conclusion that he has not 
another foe at once so dangerous and so uncon¬ 
querable. 

For some years I have been a grower of 
Dahlias, and I have tried everything for their 
protection that I could think of, read of, or hear 
speak of, but in the wet seasons they all proved 
to be failures. I have tried trapping with cab¬ 
bage and lettuce leaves and with bran, with 
hand picking, but have found that their powers 
of multiplication were much greater than my 
efforts for their destruction. The whole of the 
season of 1880 (which was not what might be 
termed a wet season) I went round twice each 
day, early morning and after sunset (sometimes 
when the slugs were very active I went round 
twice in the after part of the day), and picked 
every slug I could see from off and around the 
Dahlias, but at the end of the season they were 
more numerous than at the commencement. 

The next year, by the advice of a neighbour, 
I tried the following expedient. I got two bushels 
of unslaked lime and put it into a large bread 
pan. Over the top of the latter I put a sheet of 
paper on which I placed the cover, which effec- 
I tually preserved it from the air and moisture. 


Each time I required some for use I slaked it 
and used it hot. I put a small quantity around 
each plant, which I replaced with new each time 
the old was wet by the rain, taking care to do 
it after sunset, which I did if it was raining hard, 
for I found that when wet it retained its caustic 
active properties for one night. I occasionally 
removed the cake of old lime from around each 
plant. I had not a single Dahlia injured the 
whole season. The lime in the pan kept ur.- 
slaked till the last, and the two bushels, which 
cost me Is. 4d., were more than sufficient for the 
protection of six dozen Dahlias. 

Of course the above-mentioned scheme w ould 
not admit of universal application. Young and 
tender seedlings would soon be smothered 1 y 
repeated applications of lime, and in many place s 
its appearance would be very objectionable. 

Some people get their plants destroyed even 
in dry weather. They transplant them from the 
seed-bed to their blooming quarters, and evei y 
night give the whole of the space they occupy 
a soaking of water, as if to give the slugs the 
greatest possible accommodation. 

Slugs are particularly fond of plants that are 
flagging from recent removal, so the safest plan 
is to put them first into small pots, and as soon 
as they are established put them out into the 
open ground. Water them in the morning, and 
wet as little of the surface of the ground around 
each plant as possible, and if the wet parts be 
not dry when the sun is gone, cover them with 
a little dry dust. If the weather be wet, and the 
plants are getting pot-bound, shift into a larger 
pot and wait for fine weather. 

Some object to the digging of green vegetable 
matter into the soil on the ground that it 
harbours the slugs. I tried it in several places 
in the kitchen garden this year, and I found the 
plants were not nearly so much eaten there as 
where I put nothing, the green manure making 
a kind of diversion for the slugs till the plants 
could get strong enough to be comparatively 
out of danger. Green manure undergoes rapid 
decomposition, leaving nothing but the hard, 
woody fibre, which I do not think slugs would 
prefer to the crops growing above. I came to 
my present garden at the end of last year. I 
found the land full of slugs and other vermin, 
but my predecessor used to bum all his weeds, 
old plants, Ac., that did not go to the piggery. 

For ages the beneficial results of green crops 
ploughed into the soil have been known. Sup¬ 
pose a crop of clover, instead of being ploughed 
in, be collected into a heap to rot, and after 
losing its ammonia and other volatile manurial 
ingredients, and, perchance, having its soluble 
salts washed out by the rains, its remains wrere 
spread over the same field, what would be the 
result in comparison to what it would have been 
had it been ploughed in in a green state ? This 
is, I think, a question worthy of consideration. 

L. C. K. 


Amount of seeds for different aress 

—In answer to several questions which have 
reached us on the subject, we give the following 
from the “ Garden Annual,” which may be of 
some use: Asparagus, bed of 15 square yards, 

1 pint; Beans, Broad, row 80 ft., 1£ quart; 
Beet, row 50 ft., 2 oz.; Broccoli, 4 square yards, 
1 oz.; Brussels Sprouts, 4 square yards, 1 oz.; 
Cabbage, bed of 8 square yards, 1 oz.; Carrots, 
drill of 120 ft., 2 oz.; Carrots, bed of 12 square 
yards 2 oz.; Cauliflower, 4 square yards, 1 oz.; 
Celery, 4 square yards, 1 oz.; Cress, 3 square 
yards, 2 oz.; Endive, 4 square yards, 1 oz.; 
Kale, 4 square yards, 1 oz.; Kidney Beans, row 
80ft., 1 pint;Leek,2 square yards, 1 oz.; Lettuce, 
4 square yards, 1 oz.; Mushroom, 7 square yards, 
1 bushel; Onions, 9 square yards, 2 oz.; Parsley, 
row 80 ft., 1£ oz.; Parsnip, drill of 200 ft. 2 oz*.; 
Tea8, early, row 60 ft., 1£ pint; Peas, large, late, 
row 80 ft., 1£ pint; Potatoes, row 30 ft., \ peck; 
Radishes, 4 square yards, l£oz.; Savoy, 4 "square 
yards, 1 oz.; Spinach, 10 square yards, 2 oz.; 
Spinach, drill of 120 ft., 2 oz.; Turnip, 4 square, 
yards, 1 oz. 

Worms. —I pympathise with “ Disgusted ” 
about worms, although since Mr. Darwin's book 
one has a more friendly feeling towards them; 
but in a town garden like mine, one has ten 
times more than one’s fair share. Built over by 
houses and paved streets they must absolutely 
infest open spaces and gardens. On September 
5 , a very mild, damp day, I collected at least 
two quarts of them by the following means, 
which I pursue vigUnUH^ dach spring and 
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autumn for about a week, and so keep down ! 
their immense numbers. I dissolve 1 oz. of 
muriate of ammonia in an imperial quart 
of soft water, then add 1 oz. of powdered 
corrosive sublimate (this does not dissolve in 
plain water). I put one small wine-glass of this 
mixture into a two gallon can of soft water, and 
water the grass. The worms instantly come up 
in hundreds, and I pick them up and throw 
them into a pan of strong salt and water to kill 
them. I do not find they come up freely on beds 
or dug ground, but it is chiefly my lawn that is 
defaced by them, and I do not of course wish to 
exterminate them. It must be done in damp 
close weather.—W. 

Heating greenhouses. —In answer to many in¬ 
quiries, the heating apparatus mentioned by “K. L. D.” 
in GARDENING, September 23, is advertised in Garden¬ 
ing by Messrs. Treggon & Co. 


OUTDOOR PLANT& 


ARRANGING SPRING FLOWERS. 

8215.—“ Harland ** does not state whether his 
garden is in town or country, what is the soil, or 
how situated. Spring flowers do best in a rich 
soil of an easily worked texture, although a few 
will suit heavier stuff. A good display of the 
best spring flowers cannot be made if the plants 
are to be dug up in May to make room for bed¬ 
ding plants, but if these last are dispensed with 
c r only used to help a late bloom, a very fine 
show of early blooming plants can be arranged 
for, which will interfere very little with the gay 
appearance of the beds throughout the summer, 
provided always the garden is in the country, 
or, at least, not in or near enough London to be 
visited by its fog or smoke, or in the crowded 
parts of other large towns. For town gardens, 
see answer to query 8212. A small plot of ground 
like that described should be laid out in the 
simplest fashion ; no Grass should be introduced, 
and the walks should be simply a continuous 
one, parallel to the boundary. 

A better arrangement still is merely to divide 
the plot by a V shaped walk with its point away 
from the house. Walks in a very small garden 
should be for access, not for ornament. I should 
stroDgly advise “Harland” to throw his five beds 
into one; the present arrangement is only 
hampering and a waste of space. 

In very small gardens the use of Box for 
edgings should be avoided ; large and small 
flints, stones, or bricks are the best, which should 
he completely covered with rock plants. These 
flints, &c., should be sunk in the ground so as to 
rise but little above its surface, as all that is re¬ 
quired is a dry surface for the plants to trail 
over. If the soil is damp, however, the beds 
may be raised a few inches above the walks and 
the rocky edging slope to those. 

Edgings may be planted with Aubretia 
Campbelli, Eyrei, and grseca, and Arabis albida 
variegata 9 in. apart, Armeria cephalotes rubra 
and A. grandiflora rosea 6 in. apart, Phlox 
Nelsoni and P. nivalis 3 in. apart, P. setacea 
and its varieties 6 in. apart (plant these at the 
back of the edging and let them trail forward), 
Veronica rupestris 9 in. apart, Silene alpestris 
6 in. apart. The most striking 

Autumn flowering perennials for beds 
in a small garden are the tall Phloxes. There are 
so many good varieties of these that it is diffi¬ 
cult to select; six good varieties for a small 
garden would be Triomphe du Parc de Neuilly 
and Coccinea, red: Lucy Genin, white; Gideon, 
pink with crimson eye; Caroline Teinturier, 
white with crimson eye; Charlemagne, white 
with purple eye. These should have a circle of 
2 ft. to each plant. Planted in March they bloom 
well in the autumn. 

Pyrethrums are almost indispensable; the 
named kinds are much alike, varying from pure 
white through rose to crimson and purple. Boule 
de Neige, Solfaterre, Penelope, Prince of Wales, 
Gloire de Stalle, and Lady Blanche are a good six. 
These flower in May or early in J une, and again in 
September if well managed. Pinks are extremely 
useful for early summer bloom; the most showy are 
the border kinds; the common fringed white and 
rose, and Ascot, Anno Boleyn, and Nell Gwynno 
are cheap and useful varieties. Most of the 
edging plants already named are spring flower¬ 
ing. Of other spring flowers 

The Pansy claims first place. These are 
so easily grown that there is no excuse for their 
not being in evttjp garden. Gool border kinds 
Digitized by VjQ QIC 


can be bad from most nurserymen, and seed is 
advertised frequently in Gardening. The 
Belgian kinds are the most beautiful as regards 
colour. These can be scattered over the beds 
wherever there is room for them, as their colours 
will not disagree with anything. Primroses are 
indispensable. The richly coloured double kinds 
are rather expensive, and are scarcely fit for the 
mixed border, but the double yellow, white, 
lilac, and rose can be easily grown. 

Primroses and Polyanthuses.— The 

single seedling Primroses, which can now be had 
cheaply, are even more showy in the border than 
the doubles, and present a great variety of 
beautiful colours. Polyanthuses are extremely 
useful, and the new whites and yellows contrast 
finely with the darker kinds. Alpine Auriculas are 
also amongst the best of spring flowers. These 
Primulas should be planted so that light feathery 
annuals can be planted amongst them to shade 
them in summer from hot sunshine. Gentiana 
acaulis is a beautiful spring flower. 

Of Bulbs, Tulips arc cheap and should be 
used in plenty, as they can be lifted in time to 
be succeeded by half-hardy annuals ; besides the 
scarlet, crimson, yellow, and white kinds, there 
are rose-coloured, apricot, violet, and purple 
sorts. Narcissus and Jonquils make a good 
show; of single kinds, our common wild Daffo¬ 
dil (Narcissus pseudo-Narcissus) is as chaste 
and pretty as any. It is not the single Daffodil, 
so common in gardens, but a much prettier 
flower with more of the tube in front of the rays, 
the trumpet being a pale yellow and the rays or 
star almost white ; it is just the size for a 
buttonhole. Narcissus poeticus, flowering in 
May, is another good single. Of double kinds 
the common double Daffodil is good and useful; 
still better are the old Butter and Eggs and the 
old CodlinB and Cream (N.incomparabilis auran- 
tius plenus and N. I. sulphureus plenus). The 
double white Poet's Narcissus is a very fine late 
kind, now cheap and plentiful. The common 
Jonquil and the silver Jonquil are useful to drop 
in between other plants. The Polyanthus Nar¬ 
cissus are splendid spring flowers lasting in bloom 
a long time. Scilla sibirica should be planted 
in plenty. Crown Imperials are fine showy 
plants and very striking. 

Anemones are indispensable. There are 
Anemone appennina, blue; Anemone fulgens, a 
great scarlet Ox-eye daisy, sometimes 4 in. to 
5 in. across ; Anemone stellata, single— pretty 
Daisies of all shades of rose, red, and magenta, 
with a white ring round a dark eye. Anemone 
coronaria, single, fine large cup-shaped flowers 
of every colour from scarlet to purple, with a 
white ring round a dark centre. Anemone coro¬ 
naria, double, fine bold flowers, like small 
Pmonies and Asters, intense scarlet, red, crimson, 
purple and blue ; Iris olbiensis, and Iris pnmila, 
very dwarf Irises with large flowers. Snowdrops 
and Daisies can be used to fill up odd comers. 
These are the best of the spring flowers for plant¬ 
ing in open beds. The bulbs should be planted 
in circles, leaving from 1 ft. to 2 ft. inside the 
circle. In these spaces can be planted Dahlias, 
bedding plants, or half-hardy annuals for summer 
and autumn blooming. The Tulips can be lifted 
and dried and replanted in the autumn. 

Lilies. —The old white Lily should be in 
every garden. Lilium tigrinum splendens and the 
scarlet Martagon, or scarlet Turk’s - cap are 
equally indispensable. Gladioli can have spaces 
left for them ; good mixed kinds of all colours 
are now cheap. A few clumps of English and 
Spanish Iris make a fire show in June. 

Columbines are neat plants which can be 
cut down when their flowering is over. Aquilegia 
glandulosa, A. cacrulea, A. chrysantha, and the 
double and single white common Columbine are 
all good. In the wall borders can be planted 
Anemone japonica Honorine Jobert, Day Lilies, 
Spiraea filipendula flore-pleno, Achillea ptarmica 
flore-pleno, Spiraea palmata, Hepaticas and Lily 
of the Valley if the borders face east or north, 
and Antirrhinums, Sweet Williams, Delphiniums, 
and Pentstcmons, if the borders face south and 
west. Under a wall facing north Christmas 
Roses do well, so also do Hepaticas and Auriculas. 
Nemopliila insignis, Limnanthcs Douglasi and 
Silene pend ula can be sown now to bloom in 
spring, and Forget-me-nots can be planted to 
bloom in April and May. 

Arrangement. —With regard to arrange¬ 
ment, the prettiest is to arrange the tall-growing 


summer and autumn flowers first, and then let 
the dwarf-growing spring flowers wander irregu¬ 
larly through them, so that the spring-flowering 
bulbs rise in clumps among the dwwf.growing- 
primroses, Auriculas, &c., as from a caTpet, No 
planting should be made in lines parallel to the 
edges of the bed, or in any kind of regular 
figure; that is always untasteful and childish. 
Spring flowers should be manured with old 
manure rotted to powder, leaf-mould, or peat, 
well mixed with the soil. With regard to cost, 
plants cost from 3d. and 6d. each, for ordinary 
things, to Is. and Is. 6d.; novelties, of course,are 
higher, florists’ flowers. Is. and Is. 6d. for old 
varieties; all are cheaper by the dozen. Bulb?, 
from Is. to 5s. a dozen ; choice Lilies, Iris, and 
Gladioli are more expensive. Highly priced 
things do not mount up in a small garden, how¬ 
ever, as they do when large quantities are re¬ 
quired. J. D. 


PLANTS FOR TOWN GARDENS. 

8212.—The plants which can be grown in a 
London garden greatly depend on its position; 
there is a respectable show' made in St. Sepul¬ 
chre's Churchyard every year, which shows that 
something can be done with care even in the 
centre of London. 

“ L. D.” should first see to making some flowc 
beds,or one large bed,as far from the fences am; 
buildings as possible; the most suitable and bm 
place for flowers in a London garden is in the 
centre of it, and close to the boundary* walls i- 
the w'orst place in it. No London garden en¬ 
closed by walls or boarded fences should have 
borders placed close to the fences, but just suffi¬ 
cient space left there for climbers, which win 
root under the walks or turf. In the country 
plants do as well close to w r alls as any where else, 
but it is quite different in London. The reason 
would seem to be that the close fences prevent 
fresh air from reaching the soil at the foot d 
them, which becomes stagnant and unhealthy ir. 
consequence. While living in London I noticed 
that plants would not thrive close to fences, 
whereas in other gardens much less favourably 
placed, but where each plot was separated only 
by a few posts with three wires stretched between 
them over which light creepers were trained ?» 
that the circulation of air was scarcely impede, 
things thrive all over the garden alike. 

Town residents beginning gardening for tl> 
first time often ask what are the best stand-.: i 
Roses to grow. Now as we near London from tie 
pure country air, the first plants we have to drop 
from our list of garden material are the Gu- 
tians, the China Roses, and all Roses in the form 
of standards ; then the Tea Roses, except Gloire 
de Dijon and the weaker growing Perpetual-: 
and last, all Roses but Aim6e Vibert, the Albas 
and the Damasks. As soon as half a mile d 
houses interv ene between us and the fields the*: 
must go, and so the list of available plants nar¬ 
rows down until in the centre only a very* few 
plants will live, except in very favourable places. 

In stocking a town garden, the best way 
is to make a feature of proved plants, and try 
other things in a small way experimentally. 
London Pride can be thoroughly trusted for 
edgings, and Thrift and Stonecrop do in open 
places. Several r pecies of perennial Candytuft 
thrive in Victoria Park, and are bright and cheer¬ 
ful in spring. Common red and white Pinks can 
be trusted in a sunny place, Daffodils, common 
yellow Primrose, alpine Auriculas, Daisies, and 
Pansies, if the situation is not too close; Orange 
Lilies and t he White Lily will also answer. Tbe 
broad-leaved Saxifrages, cordifolia, and crass- 
folia suit planted in light, sandy loam. Trade- 
scantia virginica is a good blue flower. Then tbe 

German Iris is the best of all plants for 
London. The common blue Flog is known to 
everybody, but it is not so w r ell known that there 
are over fift y splendid variet ies of this and allied 

species with flowers as beautiful,and as splendid 

in colour and markings, as the best and mod 
expensive Orchids, but which can he had at I?, 
each. These should certainly be tried in tc<« 
gardens: many of them would,without donbt.be 
found to thrive ns well as the common Flag-' 
The Iris family offers a fine field for experimea* 
in this direction. I have seen one kind, the com¬ 
mon Gladwin, thriving in a little front plot® 
mere dust, in a crowded neighbourhood; it did 
not seem to suffer from its ill-treatment during 
the six years of my acquaintance with it. Tlj 
English and Spanish Iris might be tried with 
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success, as the commoner and mixed sorts are 
very cheap and very beautiful; the flowers re¬ 
main out for five or six days. 

Antirrhinums thrive in many places in London. 
Sown in spring, they bloom in the autumn. 
Sweet Williams can be either used as autumn 
blooming annuals if sown indoors, and pricked 
out early, or as biennials, if sown in August and 
pricked out as soon as large enough. 

Scilla campanulata and our native Scilla 
cutans are good town plants, so also is our native 
Celandine, Ficaria ranunculoides, of w’hich there 
is a double and a white variety. Bulbs, such as 
Tulips, Crocus, Scillas, &c., make a good show in 
spring, and will increase and thrive in many 
situations. Anemones and Ranunculus wiii most 
likely flower well the first season, and as they 
are very cueap they can be renewed every year. 
With the cheaper bulbs a good display can 
be made in this way. Of autumn flowering 
plants 

Chrysanthemums, early and late, and 
Vompones, are a host in themselves, and here at 
least is one flower Londoners should make much 
of, as in many seasons it supplies a gay garden 
on the very verge of winter, long after the 
country flowers are over. • The best of the 
Michaelmas Daisies are bright starry things for 
late flowering. Dahlias do wonderfully well in 
London, and should be grown by every one. 
I'aconies also do well in the outskirts, and arc 
easily grown. All annuals do well, but are best 
sown in spring, there is not so much danger 
from late frosts as in the country. Myosotis can 
be purchased as plants, so can Silenes, but the 
last are easily raised from seed ; both should be 
planted at once to bloom early, they should have 
been planted early in September. In a town garden, 
climbers are best planted in spring, winter being 
the most trying time for all plants. Common 
Jasmine, Vine, Ivy, and Virginia Creeper (Am- 
pelopsis), are the best climbers for London.— 
J. D. _ 

THE SQUILLS (SCILLAS). 

The cultivated species of hardy Scillas,number¬ 
ing about a dozen, are conveniently divided into 
two groups, viz., the early kinds, such as S. 
sibirica and bifolia, and the late sorts, such as 
S. nonscripta (S. nutans), S. campanulata, and 
8 . peruviana. These two sets of species, though 
widely separated from each other as regards 
season of flowering, are, nevertheless, connected, 
as it were, by the charming little S. amcena and 
two or three others which flower just after 8. 
Mbirica is past, and continue in beauty till the 
first flowers of the Spanish Squill expand. S. 
amcena is a charming plant that may safely be 
recommended to the notice of everyone, being 
distinct from all others. It is dwarf and tufted 
in growth, and for two or three weeks in April 
literally covered with large, showy blossoms of 
a rich Tyrian purple. One character above all 
others which singles out this species from its 
associates is the pale green boss which exists in 
the centre of each flower,and which is discernible 
even from a distance. After S. amcena comes 
the Spanish Squill, 8. hispanica (or S. campanu¬ 
la, as it is oftener called), and the common 
Bluebell of our shady woods, S. nonscripta, 
called also S. nutans. The types of these species 
are too familiar with most people to need any 
description, but some of the beautiful varieties 
of both species need to be better known, rank¬ 
ing as they do amongst the most beautiful of 
early summer flowers. S. hispanica, the kind 
with the open bell-like flowers, sports into 
numerous colours. The finest named sorts are 
Emi>eror, a variety with very large spikes of 
flowers of a delicate porcelain tint; Empress, 
similar in size, but white lined with blue ; atro- 
ccerulea, very' deep blue; major alba and rosea, 
two fine varieties, one pure white, the other a 
delicate rose ; aperta major, light blue; and 
minor, pale blue. These are all distinct and 
beautiful, and vary a little in the period of 
flowering, some exi>anding quite a week earlier 
than others. All are strong growers in almost 
any soil, but they have a preference for a light 
soil rich in decayed vegetable mould, and a posi¬ 
tion sheltered and partially shaded, though they 
do well in the open border. S. nonscripta, or 
S. nutans, is so common that it is scarcely neces¬ 
sary to cultivate it, but some of the varieties 
are distinct and beautiful enough for any 
garden. They number about^a dozen, that is, 
including the Fortugpest/varjettf, 


which has reddish lilac blossoms, and S. patula, time of potting, no water will be required until 
which is intermediate in size between S. his- growth commences in spring, and the pots may 
panica and 8. nonscripta. Of S. patula there is be kept in any cool house secure from frost, and 
a pure white flowered kind (alba), a dark blue in spring as soon as growth commences remove 
(atro-ccemlea), a pale blue (ccerulea), a rose them to cold frames. The smaller bulbs may be put 
(rosea), one earlier than the others, called prac- in 6-in. or 8-in. pots, and the smallest sized ones 
cox, and one larger, grandiflora. These are or offsets may be kept in sand until spring and 
all sufficiently distinct to justify separate names, then planted out in beds of good soil, when they 
Grandiflora has deep blue-white and rose will make fine bulbs by the end of the season, 
coloured flowers ; carnea, flesh coloured ; alba, or if not large enough for potting, may be kept 
pure white ; rosea, rose; and, like the Spanish in sand as before and given another season’s 
Squill, the forms of 8. nonscripta are valuable growth out-of-doors. In either potting or plant- 
border flowers, and particularly suitable for mg out-of-doors it is a good plan to put some 
naturalising near woodland walks and in semi- silver sand over each bulb.—J. G., Gosport. 
wild places, and, in fact, anywhere where the 8268.- Soil for Carnations and Picc- 
common Bluebell thrives. tees. —The orthodox mixture is turfy loam cut 

_ from an old pasture, but I find that the plants 

are longest lived in wlmt may be called sandy 
8279. — Lilies after flowering. — The loam rather inclined to be stony, for they like 
sooner “ A. E. W.” pots, or rather, re-pots his plenty of drainage. But any good kitchen gar- 
Lilies after the shoots die down the better, for den soil will grow these lovely flowers, for the 
the bulbs are then completely at rest, and be- fact of their being so scarce is not that they will 



fore new roots begin to push is the best time to not grow, but because they are not planted in 
re-pot; if left until growth commences the young anything like the quantities their merits de¬ 
roots are very brittle and easily broken off. Cut serve ; amongst hardy flowers we have no equal 
the old stems off just above the ground, and to them for cutting, or for bed or border decora- 
shake the bulbs clear out of the old soil; then tion. An open position suitsthem best, for they arc 
sort the bulbs into various sizes, and put five or quite hardy, but when a long succession of flowers 
seven large bulbs into a 10-in. pot, using a com- is desired they should be planted on borders 
post of broken turf that has been stacked up with different aspects. We have quantities of 
long enough to kill the roots of the grass, a flower-spikes even now pushing up of the lovely 
little dry cow manure, some broken charcoal, scented Cloves that promise to produce a suc- 
and silver sand, but do not fill the pots more cession of bloom quite into the winter months, 
than half full when the bulbs are planted, as no As regards the best soil for Fuchsia cuttings, 
plant is more benefited by rich top-dressing than mix loam, leaf-soil, and sand in about equal por- 
these Liliums, and as soon as the roots that tions together, and your Fuchsia cuttings may 
form on the flower-stem are observed pushing be safely propagated and wintered in it, but 
out is the best time to apply it. A compost when potted off add dry cow manure, and re¬ 
similar to that which the bulbs are potted in duce the quantity of leaf-soil and sand.—J.G, 
answers well; I find October and November the Gosport. 

best months for re-potting the several varieties 8283.— Iris Ksempferi. —This is really a 
of Lilium lancifolium, L. auratum, and other marsh plant, requiring a very damp situation 
sorts that naturally flower in the latter pait of with full exposure to the sun, and must be pro¬ 
summer or autumn. If the soil is moist at the tccted from frost iniw^feiNfityl early spring. It 
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should be planted in fibry loam and peat. Its 
proper place in a garden is in a bog bed or by a 
stream with Osmunda regalis. Marsh Orchis, 
perennial Lobelias, and similar moisture-loving 
plants. Dryness at the root is death to it, and 
if the springing shoots get caught by frost the 
plants are usually killed, the growth rotting 
away to the roots. Probably the best place to 
plant these Irises -would be on what is called in 
the north a Moss hag, a mound of decayed vege¬ 
table matter rising above the water level of a 
bog or stream, and covered with plants. Here 
the bulbs -would be comparatively dry, but the 
roots could always reach water, while the 
withered leaves of Ferns and other plants would 
protect the roots from frost. I think of trying 
some in that way in the spring as the most 
likely road to success. I am given to understand 
by Mr. Ware that spring is the best time to plant 
these Irises ; his instructions as to culture I have 
embodied in this answer along with my own ex¬ 
perience. The most likely road to success with 
them in a greenhouse w T ould be to put them in 
loam and peat with plenty of drainage, and keep 
them moist. The common Calla or Lily of the 
Nile is a marsh or water plant, and yet is easily 
managed in a greenhouse, and these Irises may 
turn out as easy to manage. It is a mistake, 
however, to purchase the finest varieties of any 
plant, and especially a new plant, until its cul¬ 
ture is mastered with the cheaper sorts.—J. D. 

Pansies and early Forget-me-nots. 

—Myosotis dissitiflora will repay the shelter of 
a cold frame during the winter. Thus cared for, 
it comes much earlier than in the open ground, 
fresh bright samples finding ready sale in 
Covent Garden. Pansies, too, grown in the same 
manner go off well when they first come in, as 
they offer a complete contrast to all else in the 
market. The Pansy is a favourite plant with 
costermongers, it being of such a hardy nature 
and so generally popular. Shallow trays con¬ 
taining about one and a half dozen go off briskly 
at 2s. and 2s. 6d. per tray when they first come 
in.—J. C. 

8269.— TIgridias after blooming.— If 

the Tigridias are in pots, all that is necessary is 
to keep them safe from frost. They may be re¬ 
potted in fresh, rich soil as soon as the leaves 
have withered, or the upper part of the soil may 
be removed and fresh soil added without dis¬ 
turbing the roots. They should be kept cool and 
rather dry until wanted to start growing again. 
If in the open ground, they may be treated like 
Gladioli, but the better way is to plant 7 in. or 
8 in. deep, and protect the bulbs by a covering 
of 3 in. of Cocoa-nut fibre refuse; they flower 
much more finely and produce more flowers if 
left in the ground and only lifted when they 
become crowded. The stems should be removed 
as low as possible without disturbing the bulbs, 
and the earth replaced afterwards.—J. D. 

8228.— Plants for Bhady beds.— So many 
beautiful plants will grow well in shady places 
that the difficulty is what to choose. The Oak 
puts on its leaves late, so that there will be 
little shade in the winter and spring ; the leaves 
will also give a plentiful supply of leaf-mould, 
so that the handiest things to grow will be those 
that require that. So long as the bed required 
to be filled is not under the tree and so exposed 
to the drip of the leaves, the bed can be made 
as gay as other parts of the garden. A mixture 
of Primroses, Polyanthuses, and Auriculas will 
be chastely beautiful in April and May, and will, 
if watered in dry weather, remain green through¬ 
out the season. Hepaticas are equally beautiful. 
Early Tulips, Daffodils, Polyanthuses, Narcissi, 
Scillas, Snowdrops, Wood Anemones (double and 
single), and Anemone appenina will all do well, 
and will be over before the Oak comes in leaf. 
Of later things, Primula rosea, and Primula 
Sieboldi, the latter disappearing in winter, will 
answer. Dog’s-tooth Violets and American Cow¬ 
slips, of both of which there are many varieties, 
will answer if the soil is not too damp in winter. 
Saxifraga granulata flore-pleno is also good for 
moist, shady spots. Anemone coronaria and 
Anemone stellata (double and single) will do 
ns well as Anemone fulgens. Pansies do well, 
but do not flower so freely as in a sunnier place. 
Of taller plants the following will answer— all 
disappear in winterryrethrum roseum in 
variety, Spiraea aruncus, Spiraea filipendula 
fiore-j)leno, Spiraea venusta, Ranunculus aconiti- 
folius plenu9, or Fair Maids of France, Trollins 
or Globe flowers variety, and Anemone 


japonica and its varieties. Under trees the 
Wood Anemone will grow as well as Ferns and 
Wood Violets. If the soil is heavy and damp 
plant Wood Violets, Christmas Roses, and Vinca 
major and minor, and their variegated-leaved 
varieties.—J. D. 

8277 .—Dwarf Lychnis.—' The scarlet variety of 
Lychnis Hangeana is considerably dwarfer than Lychnis 
Clmlcedonica. It grows a little over 1 ft. high.—J. D. 

S303.— Propagating Dahlias.—riacc the roots in 
a gentle heat in February, and as soon as the shoots 
have made about three joints, take them off, and prune 
like a Geranium; place singly in thumb potB in light 
sandy soil, and place in a Cucumber frame. They will 
quickly root, and should he gradually hardened off.— 
W. Harris, Barnstaple. 

8243.— Planting Perennials.— If “Captain S.” will 
stato the nature ofnis soil, exposures of the house, and 
whether in town or country, and size and plan of beds, 
if thej oi-o already made, I will endeavour to help him. 
—J. D. 

Begonias and Dahlias. —Mr. Crowe, of the 
Boleyn Nurseries, Upton, sends us magnificent blooms of 
seedling Begonias, from plants grown in the open air. 
They are very large and varied in colour, the whites 
being especially good. A fine collection of blooms of 
single Dahlias also came at the same time. 


VEGETABLES. 


POTATOES. 

My Potatoes have done exceedingly well this 
year, although some of the varieties were more 
or less affected with the blight, but on the whole 
I have had a very good return, and what are left 
of late ones are also promising, which is the 
general case about here unless where the ground 
is inclined to be wet. There the disease shows its 
appearance more conspicuous. I believe in a dry 
well-drained soil for Potatoes. I grow several 
varieties ; some I grow merely out of curiosity, 
in a border where I have a few sets of different 
sorts, adding and discarding some every year. 

I had some of Rivers's Royal Ashleaf sent me 
from the Midlands (Warwick) which had been 
grown on stiff land. I planted them alongside 
some of my own Rivers’s which I had grown for 
several years; the first year they were inferior 
to my own in quality, and very unequal in size, 
but the second year they were much superior to 
my own. The fact is, a change of seed is an 
advantage, but changing it from a very stiff soil 
to a light one is not so satisfactory the first year 
as in following years. I have found it so in 
this case, although I have made local changes 
without the slightest observation. For my frame 
and early border crop I grow the Early Sandring¬ 
ham Kidney. It is thought a good deal of for 
forcing for market by market gardeners here. 
Rivers’s Royal and Veitch’s Improved Ashleaf 
have only done fairly well. I have had a good 
percentage of diseased tubers in the above sorts. 
It was noticeable that where the moles had been 
at work amongst them the tubers turned out best 
and cleanest, and there were fewer diseased 
tubers. Instead of damaging the crop, as was my 
belief, the moles improved it. 

Mona’s IMde I find a very good early and pro¬ 
ductive kidney, the tubers [being very equal in 
size and very free from disease this year. Myatt’s 
Prolific I cannot get to do well with me, though 
it is well known to be an excellent Potato in 
some gardens. The tubers with me are small, 
and get the disease early in the season. Beauty 
of Radstock is one of my best this year. The 
tubers are excellent in quality and handsome 
in form, and it is a heavy cropper and a good 
variety for exhibition. Early Rose is another 
which I cannot briDg to perfection ; it is a heavy 
cropper but I find it cooks but indifferently. 
Grampian I find a capital Potato in every respect; 
it is a Potato which I think would grow on any 
soil, being of a very hardy constitution and 
vigorous growth. Climax is a good second early 
sort, and resists the disease better than any other 
of the second early sorts I grow. Among Dalma- 
hoys I have got a good many diseased tubers. 
Schoolmaster has done excellent this year, also 
Magnum Bonum. This Potato I think cooks best 
late in spring. The field crops look well; the 
Victoria Regents are slightly blighted in some 
places; the Champions look well in this part— 
a local parish in one of the border counties— 
but, by accounts received from the North, the 
Potato blight is spreading with alarming 
rapidity, especially in some of the counties. 
Berwick. Kiekton. 


Potato disease.— Having read the article 
by “A. D.” in Gardening Illustrated, 
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September 23, 1882, I feel obliged to give my , 
experience on the subject. Last year my pota¬ 
toes (Myatt’s Prolific) showed signs of disease 
on August 13, the tubers being then not half- 
grown. I had all the haulms pulled oat by 
hand, then drew the earth up again with a hoe. 
and sprinkled some quicklime over the top of 
all. These Potatoes were not dug up till the 
middle of October, when I found the tubers 
were of full size, and out of the whole crop there 
was only one diseased Potato, and that one bad 
a bit of broken baulm sticking to it, clearly 
showing that the disease goes down the haulm. 
This year the same kind of Potato showed signs 
of disease about August 9, but as the tubers were 
large I dug them up. After storing I saw signs 
of disease in them, so sprinkled a little quick- j 
lime over them twice at intervals of ten days, ■ 
and found no more disease. I only plant 56 lb. 
of Potatoes in my garden each year, but still if , 
my small experience leads to the benefit of large 
growers, I shall be very glad, and shall be un¬ 
happy to answer any questions sent through 
the Gardening Illustrated.— W. A. Tajik, 
Bedale. 

Protective earthing of Potatoes - 

Referring to “ A. D.’s ” interesting paper on tliU 
subject in last week’s Gardening, I may say 
that I have tried the method of protective earth¬ 
ing for several years, and the results are to my 
mind quite satisfactory. I have just finished get¬ 
ting up my late Potatoes, and am pleased to ray 
I ha ve found but very few diseased tubers, al¬ 
though from the appearance of the tops, I 
expected quite the reverse. In planting such 
sorts as Magnum Bonum and Daniel’s White 
Elephant, I make a point of allowing plenty of 
room, 34 in. to 36 in. between the rows, from 
20 in. to 24 in. from set to set. "When ready for 
soiling, I fork over the ground and then mould 
up with a spade. When the tops begin to charge 
colour, I turn them well towards the trench and 
leave them there until ready for getting up. 
Your correspondent, “ A. D.,” has gone so 
thoroughly into the subject, that I can add but 
little. The system takes but little longer than 
the ordinary way of soiling with a Potato hack, 
and the little extra time bestowed is more than 
repaid by the satisfactory results, I say to ama¬ 
teurs with small gardens, like myself, try it, 
and I hope with success.—W. J. S. 

8295.— Planting Cabbages. —“Amateur' 
will find the following distances suitable for the 
Bras si ca tribe mentioned, viz., for Wheeler's Im¬ 
perial Cabbage 2 ft. apart row from row and 
18 in. from plant to plant in the row; Drum¬ 
head Savoy and Red Cabbage require a good deal 
more space, as in rich soil they attain very large 
dimensions; 3 ft. apart each way is not too much 
if very large specimens are desired, but 3 ft. 
between the rows and 2 ft. between the plants 
will grow them large enough for ordinary pur¬ 
poses. This is the best time in the year fir 
planting main crops of Cabbages for spring use. 
Ground that has been cleared of Onions will suit 
them well.—J. Groom. 


HOW TO PREPARE LAND FOB POTATOES. 
The present is a good time to begin to prepare 
the land for next year’s Potato crop. Totaic-es 
may be grown on almost any soil, but not with 
equal success. The best soil is a rich, light loam, 
with a gravel bottom, or a well cultivated pear 
soil, with good drainage ; in fact, there must U 
good drainage wherever they are grown. Now 
where these conditions of soil do not exist, it is 
well, during the autumn and winter months, 
by cultivation, to bring the soil as near to the 
required state as circumstances will allow. 
Where the soil has the least tendency to clay or 
stiff loam, or where it is [slightly damp, it is 
well now to incorporate with the soil a 
dressing of gas-lime, quick-lime, fine coal ashes, 
or new stable litter, which must be dug into the 
land, and the land left in ridges for the whole 
winter, that the frost may get at it, which w,il 
make it friable. The more pulverised the soil i-, 
and the finer it becomes, the better adapts 
it is for Potato growing. I have heard som*- 
advocate growing Potatoes in stony land, and, it 
proof of the assertion, the nature of the land j 
few miles from Lancaster has been referred to 
(where the land is very stony); but, as this lan>. 
is very free, gravelly soil, it only proves that 
light, gravelly soil is good for Potatoes, and that 
the plants would do much better without tic 
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stones. The stones only tend to deform the 
tubers, and cause them to be very irregular in 
shape. But it is much better to have the pre¬ 
sence of stones than to have wet and stagnation, 
which both dwarfs and kills the plants. And 
now the crops are off the land, it will be found 
to be most convenient to lay drain tiles 2k ft. to 
3 ft. below the surface, to carry off the rain 
water. By good cultivation, as many as from 
6 tons to 8 tons per acre of sound Potatoes 
are now produced, but it is estimated 
by practical men that as many as 24 tons 
per acre may be produced by the use of 
artificial manures, such as superphosphates, 
guano, and concentrated town manure, in con¬ 
junction with animal manures. If ashpit or 
fowl or pigeon manure be mixed with the soil 
in early winter, and horse manure be used 
in addition when the sets are planted, with 
favourable conditions there must be heavy crops, 
and if on the top of the drills or butts there 
be dusted a little quicklime, this will tend to 
keep the tubers sound, and it will also keep all 
insects at a distance. If lime has been put into 
the land at back end of previous year, it will 
not be necessary to do this. Where there is no 
alternative but to use cow manure, it is well to 
mix it well with the soil in the autumn. The 
foregoing conditions of 6oil are conducive to the 
growth of almost any kind of vegetable crop. In 
using superphosphates, or concentrated manures, 
or guano, it is well to place the set, or seed potato, 
on horse manure, and after covering up with 
soil, and before throwing on the last spadeful, 
dust the drills with patent manure or concen¬ 
trated town’s manure. G. C. 

Eccles. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


(miscellaneous.) 

8251.— Digging mixed borders.— Bor¬ 
ders of hardy plants should not be systematically 
dug every autumn ; to do so weakens the plants 
by cutting off the roots, which are active at that 
period. They may be slightly hoed over, and all 
weeds removed ; there is a handy tool for this 
purpose, consisting of a hoe and a hoe fork com¬ 
bined, the socket for the handle being in the 
middle, so that either can be used in a moment. 
The deep-rooting plants can thus be hoed, and 
the shallow rooters, like Primulas and Auriculas, 
have the earth merely loosened about them. The 
best dressing for all plants in autumn is the 
natural one, rotten leaves, or leaf-mould. Man¬ 
ure should first be reduced to a powdery state 
by being used in a hot-bed. Withered leaves 
may be unsightly for a few days, but the earth¬ 
worms will soon fasten them to the ground, and 
the wind will whirl them round the crowns and 
dead stems of the plants just where they are 
wanted to protect the crowns from frost. Many 
plants are not hardy in our gardens through 
nothing but the passion for bare, scraped, and 
raked beds in winter, whereas if nothing was 
done but sweeping the leaves off walks and 
grass in autumn and throwing them amongst 
the flowers, they would survive our severest 
winters. We must get rid of our notions of 
garden tidiness where they interfere with 
nature’s arrangements. Plants run to leaf and 
do not flower when, through any cause, the 
vitality of the plant is exactly balanced by the 
nourishment it is receiving, This may occur 
through low vitality in the plant, through 
over rich cultivation, too rich soil, too damp 
soil, too little warmth, or too little sun¬ 
shine. This has been a cold season throughout 
England, and a very wet one in many districts, 
which tends to produce foliage rather than 
flowers. When plants grow small it is a sign 
they are either overcrowded or are not receiving 
sufficient nourishment, from some cause or other. 
I should lift and replant the weak-growing 
plants, and let the stronger growers spread; or, 
if the stronger growers are the least valuable, 
lift and divide them, giving them fresh soil. 
Possibly some of the plants may be unsuited to 
the soil or situation.—J. D. 

8278.— Daisies on lawns.— Wherever there 
is a profusion of Daisies, and especially when 
these are supplemented with green moss on 
the lawn, it is sure proof that there is a sur¬ 
feit of moisture, or that the lawn is too much 
-hrouded with trees. These conditions may be 
greatly altered by giving a good thinning to the 
Trees about the lawn, and by taking off the top 
^od and placing 3 in. or 4 ip. of fine coal ashes 
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on the soil and then replacing the top turf. Or 
it may be necessary to drain the garden by 
laying a small drain tiling underneath the lawn 
in the direction that the water falls, finding an 
outlet for the drainage below the garden. If 
the garden be not very damp, sometimes a 
liberal top-dressing of fine coal ashes (put on 
in winter or early spring) will produce the 
desired effect. But nothing tends to keep down 
Moss and Daisies better (in ordinary cases) than 
top-dressing in winter time with stable litter, 
and keeping the grass well cut and rolled in 
summer time. This keeps the objectionable 
growth from shedding their seeds, and encourages 
the growth of the more tender grass.—G. C„ 
Eccles. 

8239.— Saving* seeds.— The best time to 
gather seeds is when they are ripe, which is shown 
by the seed pods beginning to open. The handipat 
wny with them Is to get a lot of common glasses; 
cracked glasses, empty jam pots, or tea cups 
without handles answer perfectly. Write the 
names of the seeds it is intended to save on 
paper labels and paste or gum them on the 
glasses. As each seed pod ripens pick it off with 
a bit of stalk attached and throw it in to its 
labelled glass when the seed will shell itself out. 
When the seeds are all gathered they can be 
packed in neat paper packets and the names 
written on these. The method of making seed 
packets was described in an early number of 
Gardening; but anyone who has purchased seeds 
from Messrs. Carter will easily be able to make 
them. Seeds of the Primula family, the Gentian 
family, and the Christmas Roses are best sown 
the moment they are detached from the parent 
plant, when they begin growing at once. When 
working for improvement in plants, it is best to 
save seed from the first flower that opens, or 
from one that is large andjine.—J. D. 

8214.— Tenants’ greenhouses. — As the 

greenhouse of “One in a Fix” stands at present, 
it is part owned by the tenant and part by the 
landlord. You cannot take away the chimney 
nor boiler, as they are built of brick and into 
brick, with their foundations in the soil. The 
greenhouse being built entirely of wood, and (I 
presume) built on the surface of the soil, is 
clearly the tenant’s, and he may remove it when 
he leaves the premises. If the piping be screwed 
into the boiler (or any other fittings that will 
screw off), he may take those away also, as those 
are only fixtures in the eye of the law. The only 
course left open to “ One in a Fix ” is to take 
down the chimney stack and any other brick 
work he may have erected at once, and place 
boards under the whole, and where the fireplace 
is to be erected, there should bo placed on the 
boards a good stout flag to resist the action of 
the fire ; this will give the owner a legal title to 
remo.ve the whole any time before he gives up 
possession.—G. C., Eccles. 

8272.— Cheap greenhouses—I had green¬ 
houses from a maker who advertises them 
delivered at railway station ready for fixing. 
They were good and cheap. The glass sent was 
of first-rate quality, 21 oz. sufficient to glaze 
them and to spare. The fixing was a mere trifle ; 
they were 20 ft. by 12 ft., lean-to, with panelled 
fronts; all I had to do was to place them upon 
a course of brickwork, and a country joiner fixed 
them in a few hours. The most expensive item 
was glazing; I paid 3d. per foot square. I should 
advise glazing without putty. After giving the 
house a coat of paint, fix in the glass, and paint 
—that is all that is necessary. I got the two 
houses completed for the price I should have 
had to pay for one. I have two ventilators 
on the top, and all the front opens, two glazed 
ends with glass door, and all ironwork included 
in estimate.—T. T. 

8169.— Heating small greenhouse.— I 

can recommend to “Cheshire” the Loughborongh 
boiler very highly. It is easily fixed by any 
ordinary workman. The pipes fit into sockets 
with india-rubber washers, and are tightened 
with screws. With the assistance of a labourer, 
I fitted a house 20 ft. by 12 ft. in four hours, 
and had the water in the pipes hot. It takes 
very little fuel, requires scarcely any attention, 
and no heat from the boiler is lost, as it is built 
into the house. I made a pit with bottom heat 
which strikes cuttings very soon, and answers 
the purpose admirably for starting tuberous- 
rooted plants. I would not advise anyone to 
use gas, as it is very expensive.—T. W. Town- 
son. 


- Allow me to advise “ Cheshire ” to 

enclose his boiler in a little house, which would 
protect it from the cold, and also I think stop 
the excessive draught in case of high winds 
during the night. I have a Star boiler to heat a 
small greenhouse, and during last winter found 
the same difliculty as “ Cheshire,” and have 
during the summer built a small house with 
sheet iron, which keeps the boiler much warmer, 
and I hope will stop the cutting winds during 
the comiDg winter.—J. C., Wolverhampton. 

8285.— Diplaous aurantiaous — If this 
is the same as mine (Diplacus glutinosus), with 
small sticky leaves and orange blossoms, “E.P.” 
will find it a very useful plant, either for plant¬ 
ing out in summer in mixed border, or using like 
Geraniums in pots for greenhouse or room deco¬ 
ration. It blooms nearly all the vear round, and 
La* only 10 t>e kept from very severe frost. It 
likes peat or light soil, and ought not to be kept 
too dry. It strikes most readily from cuttings 
of the young shoots. I think, if more known, it 
would be much valued, as it is as easily grown 
as a Geranium, and the flowers, which are pro¬ 
duced in great abundance, are of a rare colour. 
—A. L. B. 

8264.—Drying 1 leaves.—If “ Nowogdra ” will place 
the leaves to be dried, as soon as gathered, between the 
leaves of a pad of blotting paper, and subject them to 
a pressure of 10 lb. weight till the leaves are perfectly 
dry, they will then be ns near the natural colour as it is 
possible to dry them.—G. C., Eccles 

8298.—Moving Rhododendrons. — riant or re¬ 
move these in October. They are not very particular as 
to position, so long as the soil is right; they like a little 
shade, but should be protected from cutting winds.— 
B. C. R. 


8866.—Potting Begonias.—I have about a dozen 
tuberous-rooted Begonias in 8-in. pots, which are now 
getting full of roots. Should I shift the plants now, or 
would it be best to wait till spring?—J. H. [Wad till 
spring.] 

8367.— Spots on Grapes. — A. H. L.— The grapes 
have evidently been scalded. The house has been kept 
too close. When grapes are ripening they need constant 
ventilation. 

Hampstead.—Apply to Corry, Soper, Fowler «fc Co., 

Finsbury Street, London.- O. S. n.-We are sorry we 

cannot name the Grape from your description.- T. S. 

—If you put a glass roof on the walls and provide some 
means of heating in winter, you may keep plants safely, 
but manure and. Cocoa-nut fibre are of uo use to you. 
Shelves should be placed near the glass, and means of 

ventilation should be provided of course.- J. E. W.— 

It is brown scale. Remove it with a brush, and sponge 
the leaves with some strong Gishurst Compound or 
soft soap and water. Afterwards syringe with clean water. 

- Ashton Brook.— We could not discover any insects 

on the roots sent. The tale about the Marigold seed is 
nonsense, but you con try by sowing it separately, and 
you will see if there is any difference when the plants 
bloom. 

Lisson Grove.—"So doubt you can make a good living 
from an acre of land, but not by planting common vege¬ 
tables. Purchase “ the London Market Gardens,” by 
C. W. Shaw, price 2s. 9d. post free from this office, and 
you will get a mass of information which will greatly 
assist you. 

Plot. —The leaves appear to have been scalded. Wo 
can see uo disease.- G. G. IF.—Any of the large seeds¬ 

men, such as Sutton & Sons, Carter & Co., Webb A Sons, 

&c. - Bella.— We cannot advise you as we cannot 

recognise the plant. 

Bristol. —All depends upon the agreement existing 
between the owner of tho land and your husband. If the 
owner will not let you continue in possession you canuot 
compel him to do so after giving you a legal notice to 
quit.—— J. D. C.— Tigridia ; not very uncommon. 

M. Clare.— Twelve months’ notice will be necessary, 
the time to expire on a similar date to that on which the 
premises were taken. 

Names of plants.— Mrs. Pode.— Chrysanthemum 

lacustre maximum.- T. B. W. S. —Xyloplrylla latifolin. 

- G. G.— Veronica elliptica.-jR. Greening. —Colutea 

arborescens.- C. Bal/ry. — Schizophragma hydrangic- 

formis ; native of Japan.- J. Bristow.— Tecoma radi- 

cans- E. K. Beely.— The fungus is worthless; cer¬ 
tainly not fit for food.-C. Y. B. A—Cineraria mari- 

tiina.- T. R. D.— Cannot name without fuller material. 

- H. H. H.—l. Sedum spurlum ; 2, S. spectabile; 8, 

Calendula officinalis Meteor; 4, Centaurea ragusina.- 

S. C. 0. — Asclepias curassavica.- Hope Cottage. — 

Clarkia pulchella.- An Irish Woman.—It should be no 

trouble to find the Gum Cistus in any good nursery. We 

cannot name without flowers.- I.moorg.— The flower 

was a variety of Chrysanthemum Burrldgeanum, if we 
stated so. There are lots of varieties of annual Chrysan¬ 
themum in cultivation. You can send flowers again to 

make sure, if you think well.- J. F. WaiTington.— 1, 

Santolina incana; 2, dwarf Tropicolum of some kind. 


La Semaine Francaise, a Weekly Newspaper 
and Review In French for the United Kingdom.—Politics, 
Literature, Science, Art, Society. Varieties, Notes; for 
general and family reading. “ W111 be highly valued in 
households where French is cultivated.”— Queen. Price 
8d., at Newsagents and Bookstalls; copy by post 84d., in 
stamp*.—87, Southampton St, Covent Garden, Londor. 
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QUERIES 


Buies tor Correspondents. —A U communica¬ 
tions for insertion should oe clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor, 
Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address of the sender is required , in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the Query 
answered. When more than one Query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day of publication, it w not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 


8368. —Plan tin g orchard house.—I intend mak 
ing a cold orchard house against an 11 ft. wall with a 
southern aspect, and planting it with Peaches trained 
close to rafters on wire-like Vines. Should the trees be 
planted outside or inside house, with arches in front wall 
to allow roots into border? What should be the height 
of fruiit incttttkinK m wnodon vonfilflior under wall 

plate, but no glass ? What width is enough for this lean- 
to house ? What are the best kinds of Peaches, Apricots, 
and Nectarines for a climate where they will not ripen 
outside ? What distance should they be apart in house ? 
I have plenty of turf taken off old pasture last winter for 
making border. Should it be mixed with farmyard ma¬ 
nure.— Black North. 


?369.—Pruning Marechal Niel Rose. —How 
ought I to prune a Marechal Niel Ro e that is planted 
out against a south window in a small unheated green¬ 
house in an inside border? The plant has made four or 
five strong shoots this summer of several yards in length, 
but owing, as far as I can tell, to a severe attack of 
mildew, from which it is only just recovering, the side 
shoots and a few of the main branches have come 
miserably weak, and with small distorted leaves; 
should these weak shoots be pruned away, and ought I 
to head the long, main branches back or let them run right 
up the glass roof and down the back wall, as they seem 
inclined to do ?—A. L. B. 


8870. — Hardy flowers for beds — I am much 
interested in an article in Gardening, 23rd inst.,by “ J.D.,” 
entitled, “ Hardy flowers for beds.” I have lately taken a 
house with an old-fashioned garden attached to it, with 
beds round the house generally about 5 ft. wide. I am very 
snxious to make the best successive show I can through¬ 
out the year mostly with perennials, and hope “ J. D." 
or some other reader will be good enough to give me 
some simple and precise rules for laying out beds to the 
best advantage. There are several large borders besides 
the one round the house, but if I could get suggestions 
for the narrow one, I could apply them to the broader 
ones.— M S. 

8371. -Growing Sunflowers.— I shall esteem it 
as a favour if some one will give me a few hints as to 
the growth of Sunflowers on a large scale as a crop. 
What soil and manure suits it best? Which variety is 
the best as a seed producer? W r hen should it be planted? 
What distance apart? What yield per acre might I with 
liberal treatment expect ? Is it true that the plant more 
than any other extracts moisture from the soil? If so, I 

f >resuine that it would thrive on a sewage farm, or with 
iquid manure. Has any one any experience of its 
feeding qualities for stock, poultry, pheasants, <fcc.?— 
Helianthus. 

8372.— BaDksian Roses not blooming.— I have 
a fortune’s yellow Rose and the larger white Banksian 
growing on the wall of a terrace facing south. They 
have been planted five or six years, grow luxuriantly, 
making strong, long shoots every summer, but neither 
has ever bloomed, or Bhown even a bud. Tea BoBes in 
the same position have produced good blooms. The sub¬ 
soil of the border is strong, red clay, height above the 
level of the sea 546 ft., county, Berwickshire. Are these 
Roses not likely to flower so far north ? Or can any treat¬ 
ment be suggested to induce them to bloom ?—M. M. 


8373.—Heating by flues. — I am erecting a green¬ 
house, 12 ft. by 6 ft., in which to grow a few plants, find¬ 
ing that they do not do well in the vinery ; and I also 
have an idea of erecting a brick frame along the front of 
the house, which is a lean-to. I want to run a flue 
through the house and frame, hut the frame I want 
hotter than the house, so as to grow Gloxinias and 
Begonias from seed. I think of running two flues into the 
same chimney. Should one be lower than the other at the 
chimney end ?— Subscrib er. 


8374.—Moving a greenhouse.-T built a green¬ 
house at my own cost, my late landlord giving me con¬ 
sent to remove it when I wished to do so. Now the pro- 
nerty has changed hands, and the present owner says 
I shall not take it away. What I want to know is : 1st, If 
I should be deemed a nurseryman or an ordinary tenant, 
as I get a part of my living by selling trees and flowers ;2nd, 
mav I remove greenhouse and trees ? And if so, does i£ 
make any difference my doing so before receiving notice 
to leave ?— Trouble. 


8375,-Market gardening.—Will any reader 
perienced In market gardening give a few hints as to 1 
M V , ay work 2 acre B of land with a view to r 

lit? llie land is clean, and a good soil. I shall ti 
possession at Christmas, and would, of course like 
have vegetables ready to sell as soon as possible ; but 
plant the 2 acres with those kinds of vegetables 11 
would bring me the earliest profit is my aim._G, 


8176—Use of a frame. — I should feel obliged 
someone would inform mo which would be the best w 
to get the most out of a frame I have bought. It is abo 
6 ft. equare, 2 ft. deep at the front and about 24 ft. de< 
at the hack, made of 2 in. thick timber. I have a quanti 
of brick, and I have a plenty of mortar. Would it he he 
to make a pit to set the frame upon ? If so, what deptl 
In fact, would it he more useful set over a pit, or simp 
placed upon the ground ?—H. W. 

3377 —Treatment of Auriculas. — I have son 
small Auriculas with five or six leaves, which were soi 
last April, and have grown very Blowly. I should be gl 
treat them, and how to keep them throu 
urn winter. I have no gpeqi house, but a sipall cold frai 
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I have a large cellar next to the kitchen. I have heard of 
keeping Auriculas in a cellar till they are out in flower, 
as it is said to make their colours rich. Is this advis¬ 
able ?—J. E. H. 


8398.— Tomatoes diseased.— I have Acme rn\ 
Trophy growing out-of-doors bearing fine frail, but 
several of them are diseased. Is there any means of 
stopping it? And what is the cause of it?— R&alek. 


8378. — Sowing Rose seeds. — Would someone 
kindly give me information about sowing the seeds of 
Roses? Should they be sown in autumn or spring? Should 
they be removed from the fleshy covering? What is the 
best soil and situation ? How long will they be likely to 
take in germinating ; and if Sweet Brier seeds be sown 
for a hedge, how long before they will be ready to plant 
out, or be ready for budding ? Will they need transplant¬ 
ing before they can be budded ?— Somerset. 

8379. — Heat for Orchids.—I have three or four Or¬ 
chids which, I believe, require great heat, namely, Phalte- 
nopsis amabilis, Peristeria elala, Dendrobium Buperbum. 
Our Orchid house is about 70® in summer, 60° in winter. 
Is this hot enough, or what heat will they require? What 
is the best means of increasing the heat in a portion of 
a small house ?— Strbtton. 

8380 — Slugs'and snails.—I often see in Garden¬ 
ing receipts how to destroy slugs and snails, but I have 
yot s<»n explained what a slug is, and what a snail. 
I have alwfeys, of course, unaemooa tnai a maU carries 
its house on its back, and a slug does not, but what 1 
want to know is this, are slugs and snails up to a 
certain state of their existence one and the same thing? 
—T. W. 

8381. —Skimmia Japonica.—I have a large speci¬ 
men of this plant which looked remarkably healthy 
until a few days ago, when the leaves turned yellow, 
and many fell off. It is in a large pot, which was plunged 
in the ground, but well drained, so I am at a loss to 
account for the plant ailing. It has been always kept 
out-of-doors.— W. T. GREENE. 

8382. —Temperature for greenhouse.—I have a 
small greenhouse stocked with Fuchsias and Geraniums. 
At what temperature should I keep during the winter 
months Shall I do right in ceasing to water the Fuchsias 
in November and putting them under the greenhouse 
stage, cutting them back in the spring. Is it better to 
cut geraniums back or not ? If so, when ?— Didsbury. 

8383. -Lobelias.- I shall be very glad if someone will 
kindly tell me the most economical way of getting a good 
number of Lobelias for next year—either by dividing 
those I have now or Bowing seed, or whatever way is 
best. I have only a cold frame. Could I keep them in the 
house?—J. E. H. 

8384. —Pruning outdoor Vines.— What is the 
proper time of year to prune an outdoor. Vine? Also, what 
part of the Vine ought to be cut off ? Ought I to use any 
manure water to strengthen the Vine next summer ? Also, 
what ought to be used to enrich the ground, which is 
very.poor?— One who wants to learn. 

8386.-Lilies in pots.—Would “D. O. Wolvaston” 
add to his very useful remarks on the out-door culture 
of these plams by saying how he prevents the roots 
going out, or the worms getting into the bottom of the 
pots; and whether he plunges the pots in the full sun 
or a shaded part of the garden while growing?— 
A. L. B. 


8399.— Rose tree.— In the summer I bought a whit* 
Rose tree in a pot. It had six buds which developed ami 
opened all right. A few hints as to its future treatment 
will oblige.-J. T. F. 

8400— Soil for Plum trees.— Is old lime mortar* 
good thing to mix with the soil for Plum trees? And That 
kind of soil do they prefer ?—F. K. R. 

8401. — Fir cones —I have a number of luge Fit 
cones, and should be glad of any information as to the 
best way of making use of them. 

8402. —Peat for potting.—Will the peat sold i* 
fires suit Ferns, &c. ? If so, where can I obtain it ?- 
E. E. E. 

8403. — Auricula growers in Scotland.-wrj 
someone give me the names and addresses of a lev 
Auricula growers in Scotland ?—PRINTER. 

8404. —Manure for fruit trees— In manuring fruit 
trees should the roots be uncovered, and should the 
mMiur« 1 m quite rotten ?—E. E. E. 

8405. —Pear for wall.— What Pern would suit the 
S.E. wall of my house best?—E. E. E. 

8406. —Clematis seed.— How should I plant Clematis 
seed to get it to grow ?—E. E. E. 


CHEAP FOOD FOR PIGS AND POULTRY 
As now nearly all the garden crops are cleared 
off the ground, and most people are mentally 
arranging how the next season’s plots shall be 
covered, it will be well to leave a corner of the 
garden to be devoted to the pigs and poultry. 
It has been fully proved long ago, by figures 
given in this journal, that it is true economy, 
where there is room, to keep two or three pigs 
and a dozen or more head of poultry. Wheie 
these are regularly kept, in addition to a sack 
of flour, there is never any lack of provisions in 
the home. The money cost of the keep of three 
pigs and a few head of poultry may be reduced 
to a minimum where there is an acre, or half an 
acre of garden land. By a judicious rotation of 
crops there can easily be set apart a patch of 
ground to be sown with Barley, and another 
with Wheat, for the combined purposes of ben 
com and, after being roughly ground down, 
pig feed. This need not be used to the exclu¬ 
sion of Indian Corn or Pea-meal, but simply to 
minimise the money outlay in those feeding 
stuffs. It is a notorious fact that those breeders 


8386. — Heating greenhouses. — Can any reader 
inform me the best and least expensive way to heat a 
greenhouse of the following description? A lean-to 
erected against south side of house and enclosing project¬ 
ing chimney. Fire burnt only during the day in winter 
months.— Flora. 

8387. —Bulblets on Hyacinths.—I have potted 
some Hyacinths this week, and some of them had tiny 
bulbs starting from the base of the bulb. I have removed 
these before potting. How must I treat them to increase 
their size ?—J. T. F. 

8388. —Soil for potting, &c.-What is the best com¬ 
post to be used for striking cuttings, raising seeds, and 
for ordinary potting? Is cocoa nut fibre refuse of any use 
for any of the above purposes ? What is best soil for 
ferns ?—C. B. A. 

8389. —Pears cracking.— Can any one tell me the 
cause of this, and suggest a remedy? My trees of Glos 
Morceau and Louise Bonne de Jersey bear good crops, 
but the fruit cracks and becomes useless.— Newman. 

9390.—Carnations and Picotees. — I should 
esteem it a favour if some one would give me the names 
of a few good Carnations and Picotees that are hardy 
and vigorous growers, as I have tried some and they do 
not thrive well.—T.S. 

8891 —Seed Potatoes.—I have a few very choice 
Potatoes for seed next year which were dug up last 
week. Will any reader kindly tell me the best way to 
pre!6f ve these for this purpose ? Will placing them in a 
dark bojflte*- 9- E. 

392. —Rosesln^POts.—Will some reader kindly tell 

me what kind of potR8§G*te get for a continuous bloom 
all the year round in a grSfiuhouse, and how many of a 
sort?- B. I. V 

393. —Keeping Wainuta\ dur jng winter.—I 
have tried many plans to presen<L Walnuts fresh, but 
never with success. They always cif? ier rot or get dry. 
Can any one help me?—R. W. ThomaSx 

8394. -Moving Currant trees.— iSwas obliged to 
move somo red and white Currant trcc\ in January. 
Both leafing and fruit were very poor, and after July the 
leaves all fell off ; still the branches seem gre¥ n and full 
of sap. Shall I leave them alone or plant fres^ trees ?— 

J95.— New Zealand Ferns.— Will any leader 
give me a few hints as to packing and bringing\ ver 
Ferns from New Zealand to England, also what liSat 
would they require?- W. B. F. A, 

£390. Variegated Euonymus turning greerev 

I have a variegated Euonymus (golden). I find that the 
leaf sometimes becomes quite green. \\ hat is the cause 
and wliat can I do to keep the leaf always variegated?— 
T. J. Wilkes. ® 

8397.—Weeds in ponds.—What is the name of that 
green weed with which ponds are sometimes completely 
covered in a very short time.Ufc again as quickly disappear¬ 
ing ? How is it accounted for, and wliat becom s of It ?— 
C*. W. 


of poultry who succeed best (and notably one or 
two in South Wales) run their poultry over land 
this year that is devoted to the growth of Buck¬ 
wheat, Wheat, Barley, or Oats next year, which 
system not only keeps the birds healthy, but 
gives a rich and well-manured soil for the pro¬ 
tection of cereals. Then, again, as Potatoes 
are a staple article of diet for both pigs 
and poultry, it would be well to mark off a 
plot worthy of this important tuber. The order 
of cropping might be as follows : 1, run poultry 
on the plot; 2, grow potatoes on the same plot; 
and the third year sow it with any of the cereals 
named. This is easily done by having a moveable 
iron hurdle fence, covered with galvanized wire 
netting, to keep the fowls where desired. The 
hen coop should also be on wheels that it may 
the more readily be moved from field to tick 1 . 
Whatever money is got out of the soil is equiva¬ 
lent to finding so much gold buried in it. Ir i? 
needless to suggest here that the straw being 
used for bedding (many consider it more healfli- 
ful for pigs to lie on bare boards raised a little 
off the ground) retains the urine, aDd conse¬ 
quently becomes a valuable manure to be used 
for setting seed potatoes on. Only few people 
know how the keeping of animals on a garden 
plot improves the soil for all purposes. If the pig 
styes could be moved every six months it would 
enrich the soil. I should say that where fowls 
are kept closely penned up, there should always 
be kept a plot for the growth of Lettuce or Cab¬ 
bage for their sole use, as it isindispensible that 
fow ls have a regular supply of green food where 
they cannot beat liberty to pick it up for them¬ 
selves. 0. C. 

Eccles. _ 

POULTRY AND PIGEONS. 


SUMMER CARE OF FOWLS. 

^At the moulting season, the fowls require more 
J^are than is generally bestowed on them by the 
dinary keeper. The two-year-olds should be 
k e W in so good a condition that they pa. 1 * 
thi(ti u gh the annual moult without aDy mattrial 
diminution of eggs. There is some difference in 
bretcL but more in management and keep. Fowl-' 
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enew their coat of feathers annually. The 
arlier in the season they do this the better, as 
hen the feathers are all ripened before cold 
eather, and a good covering is gained, after 
hich the body takes on fat, and the hens fix up 
Dr laying winter eggs. If the hens are kept in 
low condition, this season is greatly prolonged, 
nd the fowls seldom gain the previous condition 
efore cold weather conies. 

The older fowls now commence to drop fea- 
hers, and the more gradual this is done the bet¬ 
ter, as the strength of the fowl is kept up, as 
Iso is the egg-production. This is brought 
bout by a high state of feeding, good and varied 
ood being provided. The young hens or pullets 
f the present year are now forming the habit 
f laying, especially the earty hatched of the 
.eghorn tribe, and require extra care and feed, 
ley should be separated from the young cocks, 
n this manner peace is kept among the quiet 
oung pullets, which should be allowed as much 
s possible a long run by themselves, provided 
rith plenty of hearty, strengthening grain. Thus 
hey have an opportunity of perfecting that ma- 
urity which, when not retarded or met with any 
[rawback, brings success. 

Some fowls rarely appear to shed a feather 
•ut of season, while others are continually 
Iropping their feathers here and there, and never 
ippoar in a perfect state of feather. These 
at ter are rarely good layers, and are usually 
Asiatics and their crosses. They are generally 
□tested by vermin, that destroy the life of the 
leathers, and cause them to drop prematurely, 
[f the fowls’ bodies are kept clean, the feathers 
rill be bright with good keep, and when the 
.eason arrives for the regular moult, the new 
feathers are ready to take the place left vacant 
ay the worn-out dress; in a few days the body 
is covered bright and new, the normal condition 
the bird kept up, and in many instances the 
egg production also. Moulting usually occurs 
in August and September, but some fowls do 
not moult until October or November. These 
fowls are generally the large layers, but with 
good care and food they will pass through this 
season with small difficulty, if warmly housed 
at night. They seldom make so strong or good 
a bird as those which drop the feathers at the 
usual period. In the long run, the small breeds 
are the more profitable, not only in consideration 
of the quantity of eggs, but the same amount of 
feed on the smaller birds makes more pounds of 
flesh, and of better quality.— Country Gentle¬ 
man. 


Hen with sores.— G . E —A hen covered 
in gatherings such as you describe is certainly 
best killed at once. However, if you desire to 
effect a cure, commence by administering two 
grains of calomel, followed by a teaspoonful of 
powdered sulphur mixed with the soft food 
daily. Dress the sores with tar and sulphur 
ointment night and morning. Plenty of green 
food and scrupulous cleanliness must be ob¬ 
served. Let the food be plain but nourishing, 
and avoid all heating grains such as wheat or 
maize.—A ndalusian. 

Chickens deformed.— Amongst some 
Houdan chickens hatched in June and July, I 
had a number of chickens deformed, three of 
them with twisted bills, and the others with 
their feet very much bent towards the side, and 
qaite'useless foT walking, Can anyone tell me the 
cause ?—J. R. [It often happens that one or 
more in a brood of chickens are deformed, but 
from the fact of such a large proportion of 
yours being so, we are inclined to think you are 
breeding either from a worn out strain, requiring 
the introduction of fresh blood, or from birds 
closely related to each other. Another cause lies 
with breeding from birds too young.] 

Millet seed.—IT. 6.— You might safely mix a small 
Portion of this with ordinary grain such as barley, but 
i«jt to any great extent. We are not conversant with its 
properties as a food for poultry, but should Imagine It 
would not prove very nutritious, but still, as you have a 
quantity by you, there is no reason why it should not be 
worked in with other food.— Andalusian. 

Leghorns. —G.W.E.Q.—Sambo .—You can procure 
pood Leghorn fowls of llrst-class strain, also eggs for 
setting from Mr. Addey, Askern, Doncaster, who has 
always a large stock on hand to suit all buyers. For Ply¬ 
mouth Rocks apply to R.R. Fowler & Co., Aylesbury.— 

Andalusian. 

Neighbour’s pigeons. —For the vindica¬ 
tion of every right there is a remedy. “ Sufferer ” 
lna 7 sue his neighbour in the county court for 
ar, - v loss or damage that he maj^sustain through 
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his neighbour’s pigeons settling on his house; 
but he must be prepared to prove to the satis¬ 
faction of the judge that the pigeons have done 
damage to the amount for which he sues. It is 
often asserted that pigeons do serious damage to 
buildings (especially to chimney stacks) by 
picking out the mortar from between the bricks, 
and so causing the stack to give way, but this 
hypothesis is most difficult of proof, as the 
action of wind and weather has exactly the same 
effect upon a chimney, which makes it almost 
next to impossible to prove where the damage 
(if any) done by the pigeons begins, and where 
that done by the weather ends. When damage is 
done to property in connection with pigeon 
keeping, it is generally done by those who throw 
missiles at the pigeons for the purpose of start¬ 
ing them off when settled on a house. By this 
means gutters and spouts are choked up, and 
great damage is done by Hooding of roofs and 
ceilings in consequence. But this is not always 
done by ihe owner of the birds, ami the respon¬ 
sible party is the actual offender. Whenever 
the amount of damage can be assessed, there is 
no difficulty in the matter.—G. C., Eccleg. 

Keeping 1 pigeons. —Having a loft in course 
of erection, which will be about 15 ft. by 16 ft. 
and 8 ft. high in the centre, where I intend to 
keep pigeons, would some reader kindly inform 
me of the best way of fitting it up for them. 
What meai'S of entrance and exit should be 
provided ? IIow should the loft be lighted,and 
to what extent would skylights answer the pur¬ 
pose ? Would it do to hang one or two ordinary 
pigeon boxes inside on the walls containing 
about ten holes each, or should there be separate 
boxes for accommodating a pair of pigeons 
only ? I keep nothing but fancy breeds, but find 
great difficulty in keeping them distinct. Should 
gravel be strew r n on the floor to keep it clean ? 
Is small wheat a good general food.—W. O. 

Pigeons. — By improving the breed of pigeons, I 
meant to imply, not what is pleasing to the eye so much 
as increase in size and fecundity.— Stretton. 


AQUARIA. 


Snails In Aquaria.— “Newt” should by 
all means introduce a reasonable number of 
molluscs into an aquarium. They eat up the 
confervoid growth which forms upon the glass 
and plants, and generally tend to keep the water 
clear. Care should be taken, however, in their 
selection; all the varieties of the planorbis are 
excellent inhabitants, but the lymnea should be 
avoided, especially if there be in the tank the 
delicate plant named Vailisneria. The planorbis 
or horny-coil shell is formed something similar 
to a ram’s horn, flat at each side, whilst the 
lymnea is cone-shaped, somewhat resembling 
the ordinary periwinkle. Newts are certainly 
interesting in an aquarium, and a piece of cork 
should be added for them to scramble out upon; 
but the stickle-back, from his pugnacious de¬ 
meanour, I have invariably found an intolerable 
nuisance. I have always been thankful to re¬ 
place him with the minnow. If I can be of any 
further surface to “ Newt ” I shall be pleased.— 
R. F., Ash to n-upan - Mersey. 

-Water snails will keep the glass and water of an 

aquarium clear as nothing else will. They eat all refuse 
vegetable matters, and they also take off that fungus 
growth that adheres to the sides of the cases, and they 
do no harm whatever to the fish. There must be grow¬ 
ing plants in the case if the fish and snails are to live 
and he healthy.— Q. C\, Eccleg. 

Goldfish remaining brown.— Sometime 
ago a correspondent asked about goldfish bred 
in a pond not assuming their golden scales. I 
have not noticed any answer lo this query. I 
can assure him there is nothing uncommon in 
this. The factories in my native town formerly 
had large ponds attached to them for cooling the 
water used in the condensing engines; these 
ponds were stocked with goldfish, which reached 
a large size, sometimes 1 ft. long, and bred freety 
in the warm water. Between one-fourth and 
one-third of these never assumed the golden 
scales but remained brown; some were pied 
brown and salmon, and one or two brown and 
red. As children, we took the liberty of fishing 
in these ponds with pellets of bread crumbs on 
bent pins, but we never caught any but the 
brown ones, so that the absence of the red scales 
w ould seem to be accompanied by some weak¬ 
ness of intellect in the fish.—J. D. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Piokled Red Oabbage. —As the season 
for this pickle is now at hand, a good recipe for 
making the same may not be out of place. 
Procure a nice firm dry Cabbage, and cut it in 
slices. Have ready a jar or jars, put in a layer 
of Cabbage, then sprinkle a small quantity of 
salt and the usual spices on this, then another 
layer of cabbage, salt, and spices, repeating the 
dose until the jar is quite full. Then pour over 
sufficient cold vinegar to thoroughly cover all. 
Tie down and put away in the stone cupboard. In 
about a week or ten days look to see if more 
vinegar is required, and if so add it. Tiedown 
again, and in about two months from the date 
of first putting in pickle it will be ready for use. 
This is a much easier and nicer way of doing 
this pickle than the old-fashioned way of cutting 
the Cabbage in slices, sprinkling freely with salt, 
and leaving it for twenty-four hours or forty- 
eight hours, thereby rendering the Cabbage flabby. 
I will guarantee that any one trying my way 

properly will not go back to the old way._ 

Febndale. 

Fig and Cocoa-nut pudding.— Wash 
1 lb. of Figs in warm water; soak them till soft: 
add to them one grated Cocoa-nut with its milk, 
and 4 oz. of sugar; then knead with them as 
much wheat meal as can be worked into a rather 
soft dough. If in the cold season, three or four 
spoonfuls of snow will make it lighter. Tie it 
in a pudding bag,not very tight, as it will swell; 
boil two hours. 

Fig and Apple beverage.— Two quarts 
of boiling water, six Figs, two Apples. Open the 
Figs, and cut the Apples in six or eight pieces 
each; boil them twenty minutes, pour them into 
a basin to cool, and then pass the liquid and 
pulp through a sieve. The Figs when drained 
may be eaten. 


Hartz mountain canaries.— I should feel 
greatly indebted to “Pembroke” for Information as to 
where I could procure a pair, or cock and two hens, this 
year s birds, for breeding with next season, also stating 
probable price, and what kind of birds a pure breed should 
be.—L ancaster. 

Tortoise. —I have a tortoise which has re- 
refused to eat anything since I got it a week 
ago. Would some reader kindly oblige by in¬ 
forming me if this is natural to it at this time 
of year, also should it be kept in the house 
during the winter. I would like to have a short 
account of its natural history, and to know 
what sort mine is ; it is small, of a light brown 
colour, beautifully marked with black.—W. O. 


Uses of cesspool water —The pumping 
and using of cesspool water as described would 
be highly dangerous, if the dwelling houses men¬ 
tioned are at all near, both to the inmates and 
to those who use the pump. Is not the stench 
also an abominable nuisance ? I should say it is 
of little use to seal the cesspool properly if the 
contents are to be drawn out in driblets and 
churned by the process of pumping. It is never 
advisable to use animal manures in a raw state, 
and in the case of cesspool contents mere clean¬ 
liness would demand a complete decomposition 
and alteration of form. Deodorisation would be 
useless unless done in the cesspool before the 
pump is used. Why not abolish the pump and 
cleanse the reservoir only as often as necessary, 
say once in six months or yearly, then cause the 
night soil to be mixed with a good proportion 
of earth (one of the best known deodorisers), 
and when sufficiently decomposed let it be dug 
into the ground. This would make as little of 
the nuisance as possible, and also be more bene¬ 
ficial to the crops. —Countryman. 

The Tomato as an Insecticide.—It 

has often been asserted that aphides have such 
a strong aversion to the Tomato that the mere 
suspension of a few bunches of this esculent on 
I’each trees, or indeed on anything infested by 
them, would in some cases suffice to dear it of 
them in a few days. In others the effect has not 
been so satisfactory. It is, however, interesting 
to learn that a French nurseryman is making 
practical use of the Tomato as an insecticide. 
By infusing the leaves at the rate of about 1 lb. 
to ten quarts of water, adding thereto twenty 
quarts more water, he obtains an efficient insec¬ 
ticide. By planting Tomatoes amongst his 
Melons he keeps away the aphides which attack 
them.—J. C. 
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DUTCH FLOWER ROOTS, 


JAMES VEITCH & SONS, 

ROYAL EX OTIC NURSERY, CH ELSEA, S.W. 

Collections of Bulbs to suit all requirements. 

Veitch’s Collections of Bulbs fori Yeitch’s Collections of Bulbs for 


Indoor Cultivation, 

at 10s. Qd-, 21s., 42a, 68s., and 106a 

Veitch’s “ Chelsea ” Collections 


Veitch’s Collection of HadryBulbs 

FOR 

Mixed Borders, Shrubberies, &c. 

1000 Bulbs for £1 la 

Special quotations given where large quantities are 
required. 

For particulars, see Catalogue, gratis and post free en application. 

sT A TVTTr!« VEITCH & SOIsTS, 

ROYAL EXOTIC NURSERY, CHELSEA, S.W. 


Greenhouse, Conservatory, and Sitting-room, 

Containing only the most easily cultivated and attractive 
sorts of winter and spring flowers, 

at 21a, 42a, 63s., and 106s. 


Growing in the Open Ground, 

at 10a 6d., 21s., 42a, 63a, and 106s. 


JOHN GREEN 

Begs to call attention to the following hardy plants, fit for 
immediate planting, all raised and transplanted in the open 
borders with no protection whatever. Post or carriage free 
for cash with order. Catalogue free for a penny stamp. 


Carnation (the true o'd Crim¬ 
son Clove). Gardening 
Illustrated says no gar¬ 
den, let it belong to cottage 
or castle, should be without 
it. Is. each; 3 for 2s.; 7s. 
6«L doz. 

Carnations, mixed seedlings 
from best double varieties, 
2s. per doz. 

Double Primroses, white, lilac 
and yellow, 6<L each. 

Hepaticas, double red and 
single blue, 6d. each. 

Polyanthus, choice mixed, la 
p er doz. 

Wallflowers, blood red and 
golden yellow. Is. per doz. 

Pansies, a splendid mixed lot. 
Is. per doz. 

Giant Sweet Williams, Is. 3d. 
per doz. 

Foxgloves, white, spotted, or 
mixed, 2a. per doz. 

Canterbury Bells, double, 
single, or mixed, 2a per doz. 


Antirrhinums, tall or dwarf. 
Is. per doz. 

Rudbeckia Ne wmani, 9d. each 

Daisies, Rob Roy, The Bride, 
and Pink Beauty, la per 
doz. 

Alpine Wallflower, 4<L each, 
3a per doz. 

Pentstemons, mixed, un¬ 
named varieties, 2s. per doz. 

Pyrethrums, single, 3 for Is.; 
2s. 6d. per doz. 

Pyrethrum uliginosnm, 9<L 
each. 

Aquilegias, splendid mixed, 
Is. per doz. 

Old Clove Pink (white), Is. per 
doz. 

Pheasant's-eyed Pink, 2a per 
doz. 

Alpine Auriculas 2a per doz. 

Myosotis diasitifiora, la per 
doz. 

Brompton Stocks, Is. 6d. per 
doz. 


FOR THE GREENHOUSE. 


Primula denticolata, 6<L 
each. 

Primula cashmeriana. Is. 
each. 

Primula pulcherrima. Is each 
Show Pelargoniums, 6 vars. 
for 2a 

Paris Daisies (white), 4 for la 
Tacsonia Van Volxemi, 6d. 
each. 


Grevillea robusta. Fern-like 
foliage, 6d. each. 
Sparmannia africana, 6d. each 
Fuchsias, 6 vara, for Is. 6d ; 

6 very select, 2s. 6d. 
Cyclamens. Is. 6<L per doz. 
Primulas, Is. 6d. per doz. 
Calceolarias, 2s. per doz. 
Cinerarias, Is. 6d. per doz. 
Artillery plants, 6dL each. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

Crimson Queen, la 3d. doz.; 
6a per 100. 

Dr. Hogg, Is. 3d. doz.; 6a per 


Marshal M&oMahon, the best 
Strawberry grown, la 3d. 
doz.; 6s. per 100. 

President, Is. 3d. doz.; 6s. 
per 100. 

Sir Joseph Paxton, Is. 3d. 
doz.; 68. per 100. 

Vicom tease Hericart de Thury, 

Is. 3d. doz.; 6s. per 100. 

Auguste Boisselot, Is. 3d. 
doz.; 8s. per 100. 

A trial order respectfully solicited. 

JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 


100 . 

Keen's Seedling, la 3d. doz ; 
6s. per 100. 

Triomphe de Paris, Is. 3d. 

doz ; 8s. per 100. 

James Veitch, Is. 3d. doz.; 
6a per 100. 


1882. 


ABC BULB GUIDE. 


1882. 


hardy _ _ _ _ _ _ 

awarded a F. F. O. this season will be offered for the first 
time, free on application.—THOMAS 8. WARE, Hale Farm 
Nursery, Tottenham, London. 


Single Dahlias. 

OTRONG PLANTS, established in pots for 

O winter bloom, can now be supplied. The largest collec¬ 
tion in the world may be seen at the nurseries. Catalogues 
and every information free. 

THOMAS S. WARE, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, 
London. 


T ILIES 

■U T. Jann 


OF THE VALLEk a speciality I— 

T. Jannoch is now booking orders for his well known 
Lily of the Valley crowns for early forcing; strong flowering 
crowns, 4s. per 100; 37s. per 1000. Terms: Payment on de¬ 
livery. -T. JANNOCH, Lily of ” -- ~ 

singham, Norfolk. 


the Valley Grower, Der- 


W. H. 8MITH. 

150 5rt RDY PLANTS > 3 *-» « xtra i Jaut8 for 

5 CUTTINGS of choice plants for greenhouse 

or garden, Is. 6<L, free. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS (President and 

O Marshal McMahon), 3s. 100, 8d. doz. 

lO MIXED PLANTS for garden, Is., free; 

Lex 12 mixed plants for window, Is., free. 

W. EL SMITH, Framingham, Norwich. 

The New Rates for Carriage of Small Parcels 
UULBS of all descriptions and plants in great 

D variety delivered free at your nearest railway station at 
the following prices for cash with order, only. New de¬ 
scriptive catalogue for autumn, 1882, post free. Ail the 
goods of the best quality. 

BULBS FOR POTS. 

12 Fine Hyacinths for pots to name. 

distinct . 6s. Od.; per 50, 24e. Od 

12 Extra do. do. do 9s. Od.; „ 35s. 0<L 

12 Early single whiteRomanHyacinths3s.6d.; per 100, 24s. Od. 
50 Tulips to name for pots.. 4s. 6d.; „ 8s. 6d 

BULBS FOR BEDDING. 

K ir 50. per 100. 
s. 6d. 22s. Od. 

Tulips to name, colours separate .. .. 3s. 6d. 6s. 6d. 

Crocus do do . 3s. Od. 

Snowdrops, double or single . 3s. Od. 

Narcissus of sorts to name.6s. 6d 

All other bulbs delivered free at equally low prices. For list, 
see new catalogua 

SPRING BEDDING PLANTS. 


single Primroses of fine colours, Daisies, Arabis, Aubrietias. 
DaetyJis, delivered free at 5s. per 100. Bedding Pansies and 
Violas to name, distinct colours, free at 10s. per 100. 
Herbaceous plants, 12 distinct sorts free for 4s.; 50 varieties 
or 15s.; 100 in 100 sorts free for 28s.; all our selection. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN & SON, 

OLDFIELD NURSERY, ALTRINCHAM. 


A THOUSAND DUTCH FLOWER ROOTS 

forONE GUINEA including case, packing, and carriage 
to any railway station. 

COOLING’S “ SPECIAL M COLLECTION, fer out-doer 
planting. 

Contents. 


50 single Tulips, choice mxd. 
50 double Tr.lips, do 
50 large double Daffodils 
60 Anemones, fine mixed 
75 Poet’s-eye Narcissus 
25 Jonquils, sweet scented 
100 large yellow Crocus 
100 large blue Crocus 

winter 


100 large white Crocus 
100 large striped Crocus 
50 double Snowdrops 
50 single Snowdrops 
50 Persian Ranunculus 
50 Turban Ranunculus 
25 English Iris, mixed 
. 25 Spanish Iris 
Aoonites. 


Half the quantity, 11s.; quarter the quantity, 6s. 

This remarkably cheap collection is unequalled ; the whole 
of the Bulbs included are of the choicest quality, and cannot 
fail to give every satisfaction. Beautifully illustrated and 
priced catalogue of Flower Roots post free.—Cheque or 
P.O.O. to GEO. COOLING A SON, The Nurs eries. Bath. 
■RKaOTIFCL WALLFLOWERS. - Carters’ 
D Covent Garden, Bel voir Castle, Harbinger, King of the 
Blues, Blood Red, and other Bplendid strains; 50 Btrong 
plants, 2s. post free, or 100 by rail as. 9<L, carriage paid.— 
HARKNESS & SON, Nurseryman, Pelale 

Oflfl STRONG FLOWERING PLANTS, car- 

cX\J\J riage paid, 8s. 6d. : half, 5s., comprising 12 beauti¬ 
ful Delphiniums, 12 named Phloxes, 12 Aquilegias. 12 peren- 
niai Lupines, Campanulas, Wallflowers, double Indian Pinks, 
Rockets, double Pyrethrums. Brompton Stocks. See. Cheapest 
lot ever offered.—HARKNESS Sl SON, Nurserymen, 
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MELON & CUCUMBER FRAMES. 

Catalog ues, with prices, post free. 

BOULTON Sc PAUL, NORWICH. 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE 

By Chubb's Patent Process, as supplied to all the Ron 
Gardens and Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful 
seasons. Invaluable for Potting, Plunging, Forcing Fen 
eries, Strawberries, Bedding-out Plants, Ac Dtetion 
slugs and insects. July 1,1882. * * 

In consequence of the great scarcity of Bushs &£ ( 
enormous Continental demand for our “Beftee,” w 
are compelled from this date to advance prices a 
follows, and only orders accompanied by rsniWats 
will receive attention (in rotation). We also find j 
necessary to caution purchasers to beware of spuria 
imitations, and buy the gennine Refuse direct. Sack*, u a 
each: 10 sacks, 13s.; 15 sacks, 18s.: 20 sacks, 23a; 3) fa£ tj 
30a (all sackB included); truck load, free on nil, £ 
Limited quantities of P.M. special quality nasulated. j 
sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for pouir 
and use in conservatory. Terms, strictly cash with acd 
To obtain the genuine article, buy direct from the smidu 
turers, CHUBB, ROUND ft CO., Fibre Works, Wes*. lea 
Road. Mill wall, London. E. 


HARDEN REQUISITES. -Cocoa-nut Fit* 

VI Refuse, 4d. per bushel, 100 for 25a; truck (loose). 0 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5a 6d. per sack. 5 sacks g* 
sacks 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat—5a per sack, 5 sscb 4 
sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand—la 9<£ per bushel, lit. y 
ton. 26s. per ton ; in 2 bushel bags, 4d. each. Yellow Fftn* 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. perbusheL Sphsaq 
Moss, 8a 6d. per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, Ym 
C ork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mata Ac. Write for f» 
Price List, H. G. SMYTH, 17a, CoalYard, Drury La* fc| 
of Castle Street, Long Acre). 


nOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Ckobl 

Patent Proceis. July 1, 1882. In consequence of i 
great scarcity of husks, from this date prices will be i 
follows: Sacks, la 6d. each ; 10 sacks, 13s.; 15 ado. Ik 
20 sacks, 23a ; 30 sacks, 30a (all Backs included). Track-W 
free on rail, £2. Limited quantities of P.M. spedil qtaii 
granulated, in sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (two prise inrddi 
Termastrictlycash with order.—CHUBB, ROUND h 00 
Fibre Works, West Ferry Road. Mill wall, London, E. 

n.REEN HOUSES FOR THE MILLION.- 

VI Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 ft by 1 ft J 
Conservatory, 12 ft. by 8 ft., £8. Vinery, 20 ft, £7. Tmd 
Fixtures. Drawings, 3d. — Yorkshire HorUcuitunl Verh 
WindhiU, Shipley. .S 


"PISH.—For stocking ponds and aquaria. Chois 
* £1 per 100. Conveyance must be i 


■L kinds. Price 
ANGIE. Saxmundham. 


mutt be Mura 


VIRGIN CORK FOR FERNERIES AN! 

V CONSERVATORIES —The cheapest and best km 
In London.—GEORGE LOCKYER A 00,13, Hi*h Suw 
Bloomsbury. W.O_ 


\M ILLIAM FARREN, Rose Grower, ILi 

Tv House Nurseries, Cambridge. The stock of Eon-.; 
extra good this Beason, every plant being large, very basi] 
and well ripened. Catalogues, in which is a short emy-i 
“ The Insect Friends and Enemies of the Rose,” free for Si 
stamp._ 


3000 


Exhibition Fuchsias. 


rpO effect a clearance. I offer the best sorts i 
J- cultivation, both double and single, including w 
varieties, my selection, at 2s. 6d. doz.; 17a per KB ; is. !•: 
50. See catalogue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Kuna; 
Upton, Essex. 


6000 Double and SiDgle Geraniums. 50C4 
fpO effect a clearance, I offer the best varitiig 

J- for pot culture, selected from Denny’s Lemoine'?, a 
Pearson's, including varieties of 1879 and I 860 , my stlwik 
in fifty different sorts, at 3s. 6d. doz. ; 22 b. per 100. Tt -i 
less than half their value. See catalogue.—w. M. Cbo^l 
Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex 


8000 Winter-flowering 1 Carnations. 800 
•PWELVE well-rooted plants in six best vans 
-L ties, 4s.; 28s. per 100 : larger in 54's pots. 6a dotes, 6 
per 100; in 48's, 15s. and 18s. dozen, £5 and £6 10s. per 10 
Bee catalogue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upas 


Gardenia intermedia. 
flLEAN HEALTHY PLANTS, in 5-in. pot?, I 

VJ flower this winter, 2a. each. 18s. dozen; nicepluni 
60’s, 9d. each, 6s. dozen. A few large plants, about 4 fl 
which w ill be full of flowers this winter. Price on applicstw 
Catalogue free.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Fpw 
Essex 


10,000 Feme. 10,00 

•PWELVE best Stove and Greenhouse Fern 
a Including Pteris in variety, Lomaria gibba, Adiantafl 
Ac., 4s. dozen, 30s. per 1Q0. Strong plants by poet or in p« 
An enormous Btock of these, as also in larger sixes. See cat 
logue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Esso. 


6000 


Cyclamen persicum. 


500 


ALL from the finest procurable strains ;g« 
aj. plants by post, 2s. 6d. dozen; larger in pots, 3* 6A a 
5s. dozen; extra large, 10s. dozen. Now is the time to p 
these on to make grand flowering stuff for flo*enw u 
coming season.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nunery, l pa 
Essex _ 


Forcing Pinks. 

CJIX of the best varieties in cultivation—inn 
KJ Boleyn, Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Pettifer, Newmarket, A*w 
Fimbriata alba, by post or in 3-in. pots, 4s. dozen. Mn sn 
kins, the grand new white variety, 9<L each. These flow 
are invaluable for button-holes, and mm be bloomedesrij* 
any cool house or frame. Catalogue free.—W. M. CEO 
Boleyn Nursery. Upton, I* 


Select Winter-flowering Plants. 
flHOISYA TERNATA, white flowers scent* 
Vy like Orange blossom, 9d.; Rubus roesefolius coroc«J J 
(the Himalayan Bramble), Is. 6d. : Begonia Roezli, dxB&l 
scarlet. Is. ; B. nitida alba, n. rosea, semperflortrA b» 
derai, and fuchsioides, 6d. each, or the five 2s. See cw 
logue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 


Choice Climbers. 

OTEPHANOTIS FLORIBUNDA, 0d. eah 

^y larger, la 6d. to 10s. each. Hoya carnosa, 
flowers, 9d. ; larger, Is. 6d. Clerodendron Balfoon, 
with scarlet centre, 9d. each ; larger, Is. 6d. to 5s- 
Cobsea scan dens, 6d. to is. 6d. each. See cataioffue.-^ * 
CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex 

Original frem 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


THE “ACME” 
Slow Combustion 

COIL BOILER, 

With 

Patent Fire Box to remove 
Clinkers while fire is 
alight 

WORKS CONTINUOUSLY 
Apparatus complete, 
with piping and all fit¬ 
tings, ready to erect, 
from 

£4 4s. 

Price List and Drawings 
on application. 

charlesTTkinnell 

&CO., 

31, Bankside, London 


KTICOTINE SOAP.—An effectual and speedy 

-Ll Eradicator of Scale, Thrip, Green Fly, Mealy Bug, Red 
Spider, American Blight and all Parasites affecting plants 
without injury to foliage. The Manufacturers have great 
pleasure in bringing to the notice of Horticulturists generally 
this valuable preparation, the basis of which is Nicotine, or 
the Oil of Tobacco, with which is blended other essential 
ingredients, to render it available as a general Insecticide 
that may be used as a Wash or Dip for out or indoor plants 
Sold in Jars, 8 oza., Is. 6d.; 20 ounces, 3s. ; and in Tins, 14 lbs. 
158. 6d., and Drums, 28 lbs., 25s. ; 56 lbs., 50s.; 112 lbs., 95s. 
Full directions for use upon each package. 

And 2 oz. sample jars, 6d each. 

•TOBACCO JUICE for horticultural purposes. 

J- It is highly concentrated, and contains the strength ot 
42 ozs. of best strong leaf-tobacco in each gallon. In bottles 
Is., 2s. 6d., 5s. each : and in casks, 3s. per gall. 

TOBACCO POWDER for destroying and pre- 

-L venting Insects, Blights, and Mildews on plants and 
trees. It is easily applied by dusting, and will not In any way 
harm either plants or trees. In tins, Is., 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s. each : 
and in bags, 28 lbs.. 18s. : 56 lbs., 36«.; 112 lbs., 72s. each. 

TOBACCO PAPEfe, CLOTfl, and CORD, for 

-L Fumigating Greenhouses. These Articles are now well 
known and extensively patronised by the most experienced 
Horticulturist*. 

fjORRY, SOPER, FOWLER & CO. (Limited), 

Sole Manufacturers. Offices and Show Rooms : FINS¬ 
BURY STREET. E.C. Manufactory and Bonded Tobacco 
St ores; SHAD THAMES, LONDON, S.E. 

OISHURST COMPOUND.-Used by many of 

VJ the leading gardeners since 1859 against red spider, mildew, 
thrips, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to2oz. 
to the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
dressing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre¬ 
parations intended to supersede it. In boxes. Is.. 3s„ 10s. 6d 

A MERICAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter s brush on Gis- 
hurst Compound,and workin g the lather into the infected pa ». 

CJJSHURST1NE keeps feet dry, soitens hard 

U boots, preserves leather, takes a polish. In boxes, 6d. and 
Is. each, wholesale by Price's Patent Candle Company 


Ii the Manure that la used by all the principal 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and Gardeners 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

7 lbs. 14 lbs. 28 lbs. 66 lbs. 1 cwt. 

Pkts. l l8.,bags,2s.6d. 4s. 6d. 7s. 6d. 12s. 6d. 20s. 


OLAY & LEVESLEY, 

Temple Mill Lane, Stratford ’ London , E. 


NEW PATENT MOLE TRAP. 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

SOLID&TUBULAR BAR FENCING 


THt BRA DO ATE PARh 
SEAT . 


Effectiveness combined with simplicity. Price 12 b. per dozen. 
Two dozen carriage paid, and 5 per cent, discount for cash 
with order. Sample forwarded free by post for Is. 3d.— 


- - Sample forwarded free by post for Is. 3d.— 

REYNOLDS ft CO., 57, New Compton Street, London, W.C. 
Illustrated and priced catalogue of Wire Netting, Poultry 
Yard Appliances, &c., forwarded post free. 


rated Catalogue of Hurdles, Gates, and all kinds of 
Iron and Wire Fencing, kc., free on application. 


[ VICTORIA WORKS, Wolverhampton, 

And 3, Crooked Lane, King William Street, London, E.C. 


(The best Burner in the World). 


WRIGHT & BUTLER’S 

“ MULTUM IN UNO * 

DUPLEX. 


des CapuciDes, Paris. _*_‘_^ u 

LJ OISE I HOSE ! HOSE !—Patent Red Rubber 

J-L Garden Hose, stands Bevere tests of Government Depart¬ 
ments, thus proving superiority of quality. Lasts four times 
as long as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter in weight, 
greater in strength, and cheaper in the long run than any 
other hose for garden use. A correspondent writes, “1 have 
had a length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine years, and 
it is now as good os ever." Private customers supplied at 
trade prices.—Sampies and prices of MERRYWEATIIER ft 


Amateur’s Cheap Hot-water Apparatus. 

rjHAMPION BOILER burns 12 hours without 

v-J attention. Complete, size No. 1, £3 15s. 6d.; No. 2, 
£4; No. 3, £4 5s. 6<L ; No. 4, £4 13a 6<L To bo seen u 
operation._ 

G. WILCOX ft CO., 85, Old Street, St. Luke's 


Self-Filling. Self-Feeding. 

Seif-Lighting. Self-Extinguishing. 

It indicates when the Oil Vessel is Fua 
Brer red by THREE Separate Patents. 

FIRST PBIZE MELBOURNE EXHIBITION. 

k To be had Retail of all Ironmongers and Lamp Dealers. 

P* jou get the right article, which has “Wr.iOHT and 
Bctler, Birmingham,” stamped on the cone. 


BOULTON ft PAUL, NORWICH. 
Catalogues and Prices Free on Application. 


GARDEN BARROWS 

Cheap-Strong-Useful. 


-The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Coven 


London, W. 0. 


WROUGHT Iron frame, neatly painted, and 

F* galvanised iron body. From 9s. 6<L upwards. 

1 WILLIAM J*. FOXZ, 

Horticultural Enoineer, 

12, 80T7TH PLACE, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


ment lalorigen, 

For heating small 
('onser Hilaries. 

To bum gas.. .. £3 3 
„ coke .. £6 C 

Height, 28 in. ; diameter, 
14 in. 

J. F. FAEWIG & CO., 

Manufacturers, 

36, Queen Street,'Cheap- 
side, E.C. 

I Illustrated Prospectus 
and Testimonials on ap¬ 
plication. 


HE Amateurs’ Slow Combustion Stove bums 

for 24 hours without stoking. The simplest and cheapest. 
DBpectus free,— LOUIS S IMO N, Nottingham. _ 

ATHER honey from your flowers.—“ THE 

APIARY 5s. (postage, 6dJ By Alfred Neighbour (Geo. 
ighbour k Sons, 127, High Holborn, W.C.), 149, Regent 
■eet, London, W. Vide Beehive advt. in The Garden and 


fcriw, Pipes, & Fittings, complete, from £3 15a. upwards. 
“THE COMPACTUM.” 
be fixed in less time than any apparatus yet intro 


HARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mats, 

vX Raffia, etc. None cheaper.—WATSON k SCULL, 9), 


Lower Thames Street. London. E.C. 

DY — ROYALT LETTERS PATENT. - GAS 

13 CONSERVATORY BOILER from 45s. ; Reflector Gas 
Cooking 8toves, from 10s. 6tlj Excelsior Gas Bath, £510s. 
The Oalda Instantaneous Water Heater, £4 7s. 6d.—G. 
SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailjy; Factory, Barrington 


duced. Admitted by all who have seeu it to be 
the simplest and the best. 

Price complete, from £4 urnmrds. 

WILLIAM J. FOX, 

■ot water Engineer, 12, SOUTH PLACE, FINSBURY 
LONDON, E.C. Plans and Estmqtct on application- 
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GARDENING ILLUSTUDIED 


(Oct. 7, 1883. 


m DANIELS’ 

CHOICE 

FLOWER ROOTS. 

OUR GUINEA BOX 

OF CTIOICE HARDY FLOWEFt ROOTS FOR OUTDOOR 
PLANTING 

Contains the following liberal 
assortment, all in sound picked 
bulbs, with full instructions for 
cultivation (case, packing, and 
carriage free to any railway sta¬ 
tion in England or Wales) 

25 HyocintliB, choice mixed 
200 Crocus, in fine variety 
12 Tulips Rex rubrorum 
12 Tulips La Heine 
12 Tulips, double mixed 
12 Tulips, single mixed 
12 Tulips, Parrot mixed 
25 Anemones, double mixed 
12 Anemones, double scarlet 
25 Anemones, single mixed 
12 Polyanthus Narcissus, mixed 
12 double white Narcissus 
12 Pheasant's-eye Narcissus 
6 Camperuelle Jonquils 
25 Ranunculi, scarlet Turban 
25 Ranunculi, mixed Turban 
50 Snowdrops 
50 Winter Aconites 
12 Spanish Iris 
6 Triteleia uniflora 
2 Lilies 

550 ROOTS IN ALL. 
Double quantity, 40s. ; half do., 
12s. 6d. 

Other Collections for Green¬ 
house and Conservatory Win¬ 
dow-boxes, etc., 12s. 6d., 21s., 
42s., 03s., and 84s. 



Beautifully Illustrated CATA¬ 
LOG UE post free on application. 


DANIELS BROS., 

Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, Norwich. 

NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots. 

Seller’s selection, 30s. per dozen. Purchaser’s ditto, 36s. 
The above comprise all the best English and French raised 
11 > brid Pcrpetuals, Perpetual Polyantha, Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
and rerpotual Moss. 

Roses of 1881 

Of above-named classes, 18s. to 24s. per dozen. In pots. 

Choice Roses. 

Tea-scented, Hybrid Tea, Noisette, China, and Bonrbon, 
18s. to 24a. per dozen ; Btrong plants, in pots. 

Descriptive List on application. 

RICHARD SMITH & OO,, 

NURSERYMEN AND SEED MERCHANTS, 

WORCESTER. 


HOOPER’S CATALOGUE OP BULBS 

Contains a SUPERB COLOURED PLATE of CALI¬ 
FORNIAN LILIES, 

FAITHFULLY REPRESENTED. 

The Catalogue will be forwarded for four stamps, and the 
4d. returned in the first purchase of Bulbs. 

SPLENDID COLLECTION of all kinds of DUTCH, 
FRENCH, CAPE. .JAPANESE, and AMERICAN BULBS, 
at EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 

Delivery carriage free over 20s. value. 

HOOPER & CO., Covent Garden, London. 


SINGLE DAHLIAS. 

HOOPER k CO. invite inspection of their beautiful col¬ 
ection of these, now in full bloom at their Nurseries, ad¬ 
joining Twickenham Station, S.W.R.; also special collection 
of Pentstemons. 


FLOWER ROOTS. 

BEST QUALITY. CARRIAGE FREE. 

DICKSON &TR0BINS0N, 

Seed Merchants & Bulb Importers, 

12, OLD MILLGATE, MANCHESTER, 

Offer foil owing well-ripened, strong Floirering Bulbs:— 
HYACINTHS, choice named varieties .. 6a., 9 h , 12s. perdoz. 
HYACINTHS, White Roman for forcing, 21a. per 100, 

3s. 6d. „ 

HYACINTHS, Bedding, in colours, 22s. per 100 .. 3«, „ 

NARCISSUS, Polyanthus, named vara., 2s. to 5s. 6d. „ 

NARCISSUS, Border, named varieties, 9d. to 5s. 6d. „ 

TULIPS, Double and Single, named .. Is. to 2s. 6d. „ 

CROCUS, Fine Dutch, various colours, Is. 6d. to 2a. per 100 
CROCUS, choice named varieties .. 2s. 6d. to 3s. „ 

COLLECTIONS OF BULBS, 10s. 6d., 21s., 42s., 63s. 

Descri ptive Pi iced Catalogu e free on application. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF FERNS. 

TTAVING a splendid stock, we offer 100 Stove 

XI and Greenhouse Ferns and Selaginellas in 50 species 
and varieties, nice healthy plants, for 42a. ; 50, in 50 varieties, 
25s. ; 50, in 25 varieties, 21s. ; 25 for 10s. 6d.; 12 for 4s. or 6s. 
Special trade list on application. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE, NEAR MANCHESTER. 


Digitized b 


Google 


CRANSTONS NURSERIES 

(Established 1785). 


N O "VV READY 
Descriptive and Priced 

CATALOGUE OF ROSES 

FOR 

AUTUMN, 1882, and SPRING, 1883. 


Cranston’s Nursery & Seed Co. 

(LIMITED), 

KING’S ACRE, near HEREFORD. 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

Special List (August, 1882) now ready. 

rpHE LARGEST STOCK in the greatest num- 

-L her of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and green 
house cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and other 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send for above list 
before buying elsewhere. Post free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER 


IB TT L IB S. 

TLLUSTRATED descriptive list free on appli- 
-L cation. Specimen testimonial (unsolicited)March 10, 
1382 —Crocus, Ac., in borders purchased and planted last 
autumn are making a fine Bhow and giving every satisfaction. 
Hyacinths In pots have been very fine and much praised, 
having spikes of bloom nine inches in length, and so close that 
they appeared to be solid ! Tulips have been very fine and 
highly praised. Hyacinths in border now showing very Btrong 
bloom. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Worcester. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS FOR 
CHRISTMAS BLOOMING. 


m KING’S 

AMATEUR 

5s. Collection of Bulbs 


Mr. T. Darlington, Knutsford, writes: "The 
Bulbs you supplied were really splendid. I never 
saw finer." 


6 Choice Hyacinths by name. 
18 ,, Tulips, 0 sorts. 

30 „ Crocus, 5 sorts. 

24 „ Snowdrops. 

4 „ Roman Hyacinths. 

0 „ Scilla praecox. 

0 „ Sweet Jonquils. 


This splendid, assortment for Window or Green¬ 
house decoration for P.O.O. for 5s. 


JOHN K.KINGK 

ROYAL SEEDSMAN, 

COGGESHALL, ESSEX. 


Hyacinths in Pots. 

DOTS made expressly for Hyacinths can be 
X supplied by J. MATTHEW’S, The Royal Pottery, Weston- 
super-Mare. Price List free. 

Rhubarb and Seakale Forcing. 

QTRONG well-made Pots for the above can be 
K3 supplied by J. MATTHEWS, Royal Pottery, Weston- 
super-Mare. Price List free. 


J. 


C. STEVENS’ HORTICULTURAL, 

- . SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Bales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application, or post free. 


THE BEST 

Flower Roots 

CARRIAGE FREE. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEE 


SUTTONS’ 

AUTUMN 

CATALOGUE 


GRATIS AND POST FREE ON APPLICATION'. 


THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 

AND BY SPECIAL WARRANT TO 

THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

READING, BERKS. 



HOT-WATER 

HEATING APPAEATTT 

FOR GAS OR OIL. 


pricc 58BK»T ar» Equal to 30 ft. of 2-in. pipe; cat ti 
.JO.. 0. @90 placed anywhere. 1 quart of oL'H 
24 hours or 4 ft. of gas per hour. Price complete, £2 ltl 
Send /or a complete list of Boilers, Pipes, dc., to 

WM. POORE & CO., 

Hot-water Engineers, 155, Oheapside, E.O. 


Mussett’s Patent Portable 

H OT-W AT EE 
APPARATUS 

is unequalled for heating any size greenhouse by oil. pi 
or coal with expedition and economy. Boiler and n>l« 
complete from 50s. Catalogue with 100 Illustrations, pal 
free, 2ld. J. M. will call on any intending purchaM-r, 
every information free, except cost of rail; distance lingo 
short no object —Winstanley Road, Clapham Judoka 
L ondon. ___, 

Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Narcissus, Iris, 8ciUss, Sno* 
drops, and other flower roots from Holland. 

MR. j. c. STEVEN S will SELL by AUCTION 

XVX at his Great Rooms. 38, King Street, Coveut 
W.C., every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 8AIURDAI 
during October, at 12.30 precisely each day. 

CONSIGNMENTS of DUTCH BULBS, arriving v.tU| 
from well known farms in Holland, in large and ewiU W 
to suit all buyers. 

On view the morning of Sale, and catalogues had. 


HONCENTRATED TOWN MANURE, cod 

U taining 8 per cent, ammouia, equal to 35 per cent® 
phate of ammonia. Delivered at Warrington Station* in U,i 
of 2 cwt. each, at ,£7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisance 
Town Hall, Wan ingtou. 


pHARCOAL, finely powdered, invaluable fo 

Vj lawns and old gardens ; prevents clubbing In 
Price 25e. tier ton. in bagB, at Warrington Station*, or .rt, 
per 2 cwt. bag.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, Town u* 
Warrington.___ 


POULTRY WIRE NETTING, Galvauuedi 

X can be obtained at exceptionally low price* rr, a 
FRANOI8 MORTON k CO. (Limited), 1, Delahaj Sun, 
W estminster. Price Lists on application. 


TANNED NETTING, 2 yds. wide, l|d.rf 

1 yd. : 4 yds. wide. 3d. per yd. NEW TWINE NRTTIM*. 
1-in. mesh. 1 yd. wide, 2d. ; 2 yds. wide. 4d4 yds. sup¬ 
per yd. HEXAGON GARDEN NETTING, 5d U r ■ . 
Tiffany, 20 yd. pieces, 2*d. yd.-W. CULLINGFORD. Fowl 
Gate, London, E.___- 


Printed and Published by the registered Proprietor, * 
Robinson, at the Office, 37, Southampton Street, 

, Parish of St. Paul Covent Garden in theOityof W«ton-“ 
j Saturday, October 7, 1881. 


Original from 
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Illustrated 

and Suburban and Rural Home 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 

R1QISTERKD FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD, 


SATURDAY , OCTOBER 14, 1882 


>SE TREES.—Fine collection of 300 varie- 
tieB, 50b. per 100. or ICb. per doz.: cuttings of eame.ls. 
Gb. per 100—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. Ux- 


OEND for our cheap Bulb Catalogue, post free, 

kJ Come and see our single Dahlias and splendid collection 
of Coleua, 4c—MORLEY & CO., Rosedale Nurseries, 

Preston. __ 

T7 ALLOT A PURPUREA, charming scarlet 

V Scarboro' Lily bulb, suitable for window culture, 
Is. 4d., free; hardy —MORLEY 4 CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

JAPANESE HONEYSUCKLE —Two slants 

O of this lovely hardy climber, which retains its pretty gol¬ 
den foliage through the winter out-of-doors, 2s. free.—MOR¬ 
LEY 4 CO. J _Fulwood._Preston._ 

A FINE BULB of the noble Eucharis ama- 

■AjL zonica, blooming size, 2s. 3d., free. Wonderfully cheap. 
—M ORLEY 4 CO., Fulwood, Preston. _ 

M CHOICE Bulbs, 3s. 6d., free to any ad¬ 
dress, consisting of three Hyacinths, fifty mixed 
Crocus, six beautiful Anemones, twelve Ranunculi, six double 
dwarf early Tulips, twelve winter Aconites, twelve Snowdrops, 
suitable for window or garden culture.—MORLEY 4 CO., 

Fulwood, Preston.__ 

JYNLY Is. (id., free, forty-three choice bulbs— 

yj one Hyacinth, twelve Crocus, twelve Ranunculi, twelve 
winter Aconites, and six Snowdrops, carefully packed and 
free.—MORLEY St GO., Fulwood, Preston._ 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF 

•D FLOWERS for screens and scrap books ; 100 for 15s., 
fifty for 9s., twelve for 2s. 6d Specimen plate post free for 3d. 
pjRie PcBT.isnER, 37. Southampton Street, Covent Garden . 

•inn HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

lUU or 25s.—Richard Smith & Co.'s selection of the 
Move contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
ncautiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as 
Bo produce flowers and render the garden attractive all 
Brooch the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
garb St CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mercha nts, Worceste r. 

nKEEPERS for Walla, Trellises, &c., in great 

v variety By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
•Object may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
yl advice on application —RICHARD SMITH St CO., 


pYCLAMEN, finest strain grown. — Having 

purchased the entire stock of one of the largest growers 
of this stately flower, I can offer fine bulbs at 5s. doz. ; small 
ditto, 2 b. 6d. doz.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux- 

bridge. __ 

piNERARIA.—Exhibition varieties, in flower- 

ing pots. 3s. 6d. dozen, 20s. 100; carefully packed.—T. 
J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath. U xbri dge . 

JASMINE, Myrtle, and Honeysuckle.—Cuttings 

O from either of these choice plants, 6d. per doz.—T. J. 
HAWKINS, Hillin gdon Heath Nurseries, near Uxbridge. 

TA7ALLFLOWER, Harbinger or Blood-red; 

“ “ strong plants, 2s. 100, 15« 1000; seed from ditto, 

large packet, 6d-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 

Uxbridge_ _ 

pARNATION and PICOTEE.—Finest strain, 

yJ strong little plants, 5«. per 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
F.R.H.R., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

pDOvS! PINKS! PINKS !-White and Reel, 

I large plant*, 2*. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillinfe- 


bUtl, and well ripened ; planting 
b* strong fruiting canes, 7s. Of 
let, fruiting in pots, consisting 
fleets, Plums, Cherries, Pears, 
Pro price list for Id. Btamp.—R 


don Heath. Uxbridge. 


ID RIGHT FLOWERS in winter and spring, 

D quite hardy out of doors, requiring little or no care. 
Mixed double and single Anemones, 24. Is. 4d.. free; 50,2s 2d., 
free, enough for bed. Winter Aconites, lovely yellow gents, 
50, Is. 8d., free. Triteleia uniflora, white, shaded blue, with 
violet stripes, sweet-scented, Is. Id. doz., tree. Mixed Crocus, 
40, Is. 2d., free.—MORLEY & CO., Fulwood, Preston. 


pARNATIONS, named varieties, in 4j-m pots 

tor winter bloom. — La Belle. Lilian, Beatrice, Mrs. 
Lazenby, Scarlet Perfection, Souvenir de la Malmaison. W. 
P. Milner, 24s. dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.8., Hilling¬ 
don Heath, Uxbridge. 

PUTTINGS. 

yj Geraniums, 

FuchBi&s, 9(L per dozen; Calceolarias, I 
HAWK INS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

STRAWBERRIES! STRAWBERRIES !! 

O STRAWBERRIES 11 !-New beds cauuot be made too 
early. Runners of Sir Joseph Paxton, James Veitch, Blai k 
Prince, Ne Plus Ultra, President, Dr. Hogg, or Sir Charles 
Napier. 3s. per 100.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 


-Azalea, 9d. per dozen ; variegated 

. iter dozen; plain ditto, 9<L per dozen; 
dozen_| Calceolarias, fie. per 100.—T. J. 


J OVELY ROSES ON OWN ROOTS.-Gloire 

-Ll de Dijon, Horadre, Reve d'Or, andCheshunt Hybrid. 
The four nice, small, healthy plants, free to any address, 
3s. 10d.—MORLEY St CO., Fulwood, Preston, Lancs. 

pHKISTMAS ROSES.—Beautiful hardy white 

yj flowers from Christmas to Lent- one plant, 7d; Bix, 
2s. 6d.; twelve, 4s. 6d.; now ready, cash with order; carriage 
paid.—GIBBS 4 CO.. Woodhridge. 8uffolic. 

flLD CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATIONS.— 

U Strong plants from open ground. Two for Is. 3d., car¬ 
riage pa id.-GIBBS 4 CO.. Woodhridge. Ruffolk. _ 

J 1 UBERO 0 S BEGON lAS.-Strong healthy plants 

1 from the best named sorts to flower this season, 6 for 
3a. 3d., assorted colours. Specimen for 8 stamps.—GIBBS 
4 CO., Woodhridge, Suffolk. 

ATI GOT! AN A LONGIFLORA. — Plants Is. 


■CHARD SMITH 4 CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 

fcita, Wor cester. _ 

UOSSfe—Well rooted, many shooted, truly 

Kv named, of matured vigorous growth, and of the best 
Bda. Dwarfs, R. 8. Si Co.’s selection. 18s. per doz., 60s. per 
B; Standards, 521s. per doz.—RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., 
plBerymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

M in 0 AND UPWARDS. - TERRA¬ 
IN iUo. COTTA STOVES.-ROBERTS'S PATENT 
^STABLE TERRA COTTA STOVES for Coal. Healthy 
beat 24 hours for about Id., without attention. For green- 
Iposes, bedrooms, 4c. Pamphlet, with authenticated testi- 


Uxbridge. 


OTR AW BERRIES FOR FORCING.-Any of 

O the above strong plants, in or from single pots, ready for 
-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 


early forcing. 10s. per 100. 
Heath, Uxbridge._ 


cuttings, 2s. per doz.; best strain of seed, per 100, 3«.—T. J 
HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath. Uxbr idge. 

pAMELLIAS in variety, well budded in 44-in, 
v-f pots, 3s. each ; in 7-in. pots, 5s. each ; in 12-in. pots, lO-* 
each ; all true to name, strong healthy plants.— T. J. HAW 
KINS, F.R.H.8., Hillingdo n H eath, Uxbri dge._ 

flHRYSANTHEMUMS! CHRYSANT11E 

yj MUMS 11 CHRYSANTHEMUMS Ml — One of Oil 
finest selections; 200 varieties. Strong plauts ready foi 
blooming riots. 4s. doz., 30s. 100; very cheap.—T. J. 1LA.W 
KINS. F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath, L xbridg o. _ 

P ANSIES AND VIOLAS.—Vory choice, well 

rooted plauts, 2s. 6d. per dor. ; cuttings of ditto. Is. pei 
doz.—T. J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

QOLANUM or CHRISTMAS CHERRY.—Nice 

D little plants just coming into bloom, 2s 6d. per dozen 


* x» r,£jiv m/oorjo licaico 

II Id., without attention. ROBERTS'S PATENTTERRA- 
30TTA STOVES for COAL give pure heat with common 


M. oT cuul and coke. Pamphl.-trand testiinouialssent. See I 
ft nse at Patentee's, THOMAS ROBERTS, 112, Victoria 
jtreet, Westminster. __. 

BcOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb's 

Lf Patent Process. July 1, 1882. In consequence of the 
■Mat scarcity of husks, from this date prices will be as 
billows: Sacka, Is. 6d each; 10 sackB, 13s. ; 15 sacks,18s ; 
■ sacks. 23*. ; 30 sacks, 30s. (all sackB Included). Truck-load, 
Iteon rail, £2. Limited quantities of P.M. special quality 
■Ululated. in sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (two prize medals). 
■TOM, strictly cash with order.— CHUBB, ROUND 4 CO., 
KjWorks. West Ferry Road. Millwall. London. E 

ilSflULST COMPOUND.—Used by many of 
JT the leading gardeners since 1859 against red spider, mildew, 
blips, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to_2 oz. 
a the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
Iressing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outUved many pre- 
In boxes, Ib., 3s., 10s. 6d 


nations intended to supersede it._ 

S MERIC AN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

a* CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter's bmsh on Gis- 
nst Com pound, and working the lather into the infected part. 

JISHURSTTNE keeps feet dry, softens hard 

Jl boots, preserves leather, takes a polish. Inboxes, 6d. and 
l each. Wholesale by Price s Patent Candle Company 
Limited) Retail by Seedsmen and Oilmen. Complaints are 
aade of’difficulty in getting Gishurstine. Some leading 
unerymen have put It on their UrtS>Others are reqifsted 
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*pULBS I BULBS! BULBS ! — In comparison 

Ll with age, size, and quality of the bulbs, the following 
quotations will be found 25 per cent, under usual trade price. 
Hyacinths for glasses, pots, or forcing, best named varieties. 4s. 
doz., 30s. 100; ditto for bedding, 3s. doz., 22s. 100; Tulips, 
single and double. Is. doz., 6s. 100; Snowdrops, fine double 
and single, 3s. 6d. 100; Polyanthus Narcissus, 10s. 100; 
Pheasant's-eye or garden varieties, 6s. 100; Crocus, fine 
Bj>ecimen bulbs, 3s. 100; Anemones. 6«. 100; fine specimen 
bulbs, Lilium candidum, so beautiful for decoration and 
winter bloom, 5s. doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hilling¬ 
don Heath. Uxbridge. 


rPHE Guinea Collection of bulbs comprises 800 
-L choice bulbs, as follows : 30 finest mixed Hyacinths, 50 
Polyanthus Narcissus, 100 mixed garden or Pheasant's-eye 
ditto, 4 dozen mixed Tulips, 100 ditto Crocus in four varie¬ 
ties, 100 double Snowdrops, 100 single ditto, 100 Anemones, 
100 winter Aconites, 12 Lilinm candidum, and 60 various: 
package included.—T. J. HAWKINS, Bulb Importer and 
Florist. Hillingdon Heath, near Uxbridge. 

•"THE Half-guinea Collection contains similar 

■L bulbs to the above, only proportionate in number, and 
will be found a cheap and pleasing collection.—T. J. HAW¬ 
KINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

T ILIUM candidum and Arum aethiopica. — 
•LJ Special attention is drawn to these beautiful winter- 
flowering bulbs, easily cultivated, and so useful for decora¬ 
tive purposes. Candidum, 5s. doz.; Arum, small size, 3s., 
large ditto, 8s. per doz.—T. J. HAWKINS,Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge. 

ipU ONYMUS. — Fine, large, bushy plants, 
-Ll broad or narrow-leaf, in gold, silver, or plain; gold or 
silver, 8s. doz. ; plain, 4s. doz. Smaller-sized plants, 5s., gold 
or silver; and 2a. 6d., plain. These shrubs are sure to please 
at the price.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux 
bridge. 

"POLYANTHUS.—Strong little plants of the 

•L gold-laced variety, warranted true, 2s. dozen, 12s. 100. 
Daisies, white and red, double and single. Is. doz., 6s. 100. 
—T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

TWTYOSOTIS (Forget-me-not).—Large clumps 

JXL of this usual spring flowering plant. Is. 6d. per doz.— 
T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

OCHIZOSTYLIS COCCINEA, bright scarlet 

^ will flower this autumn ; r . fine miniature Gladiolus-like 
flowers. Is. 6<L doz., 10s. 6d. per 100. Lilium candidum, Btreng 
3s. doz.; croceum, 3s,; hyacinthuB, mixed, good bulbs, 2s. 6a. 
doz., 18s. 6d. per 100; Crocus, mixed, Is. 6d. per 100; Tulips, 
mixed, 4s. per 100; Snowdrops, 4s. per 100; Poly. Narcissus, 
mixed. Is. 6d. dozen; Chionodoxa LucilteJ2 b. and*3s. 6cL 
dozen. Catalogue on application.—COLLINS 4 GABRIEL, 
39. Waterloo Road, London, S.E. 

MEW DOUBLE WHITE BOUVARDIA 

J-v ALFRED NEUNER. This splendid new Bouvardia 
can be supplied in good plants at Is. each post free; 12 fine 
varieties Bouvardias, invaluable for winter bloom, 4s., post 
free, from B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex. 

‘U'lOLAS, Pansies, hardy perennials, our entire 

V stock, all transplanted, is offered at Is. per doz., the 
land being sold to L. 4 N.-W. Railway Co. Guinea collection 
increased to thirty doz.; half, 12s., hampers gratis ; catalogue 
free —JOHN PIRIE 4 CO., Stecnford, Birmingham. 

■REG ONI A" WKLTONIENSIS, 4for Is. ; dou- 

■D ble Petunia (Crimson King), 3 for ls.-W. E. BOYCE. 
14, Gloucester Road, Holloway, N. 

PLANT NOW, ALPINE AND HERBACE- 

1 OUS PLANTS.—100 choice kinds, our selection, for 
31s.; 100 in 50 kinds, 15 b. ; 100 in 20 kinds, 12s.-F. W. 4 H. 
8TANSFIELD, Sale, near Manchester. 

OTRAWBERRY PLANTS, CHEAP. — T. 

W HARWOOD, The Vineyard, Kingskerawell, Devon, 
being a large grower for Torquay and neighbourhood, begs to 
offer a surplus stock of his choice selection, including all the 
best kinds in cultivation. Descriptive list with prices free.' 

PXHIBITION PERENNIAL PHLOXES, 

Ll PANSIES, 4c.—12 splendid named Phloxes, 2s. 6<L ; 
24 ditto, 4s. 6<L ; 12 splendid named show or fancyPansies, 
4a. ; 12 good border varieties, named, 3s.; 2 pretty Dracaenas 
or Crotons, Is. 6d., post free.—Catalogues on application 
4c.—R. W. PROCTOR, Ashgate Road, Chesterfield. 

TJYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSTXlLIES, 

H 4c.—C. G. VAN TUBERGEN, jun., Haarlem, Holland. 
Wholesale Catalogue now ready, and may be had free on ap¬ 
plication to Messrs. R. 8ILBERRAD 4 SON, 25, fiavage 
Gardens, Crotched Friars. London, E.O. 

PELARGONIUMS, REGAL, &c.~The follow- 

•L ing seven splendid varieties in good plantB for 2s. 3d., 
free: Doctor Masters, Captain RaikeB, Eiegantissima. Queen 
Victoria, Prince of Wales, Marie Lcmoine, La Patrie.—A. 
SWANSON, Florist, Barton-on-Humber. 

MEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Reduced 

li prices.—Four of the most magnificent varieties in oulti- 
▼ation-Lady Belbourne, Kumpferi, Delicate, Bend Or, 3s. 6d. 
the four, or Is. each. Older varieties, 600 distinct (including 
160 Pompones), strong rooted plants. Is. 6d. dozen, 10s. 100; 
larger plants, by rail, 2s. 6d. dozen, 15s. 100; cuttings 9cL doz., 
6s. 100. These prices for remainder of this season, and for 
my selection. Catalogue one stamp.—N. DAVIS, 66, Warner 
Road, Camberwell, London. 

OREFN HOUSES, best and cheapest in the 

VJ trade, erected and heated complete by A. NEWTON, 
Horticultural Builder, Glebelands Road, Ashton-on-Mersey, 
near Manchester. 

A N E M ONE J APONICA ALBA. -Strong plants, 

A ltd. each, post free : also good plants Sedurn spectabUe, 
same price.—R. O., Castle, Hedingham, Essex. 

nYCLAMENS.-Fine bushy little plants, show- 
U ing flower, 3s. per doz. Splendid plants in 5-in. pots, 
will be a mass of flower soon, 12s. per doz.—A. J. A. BRUCE, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester. 


piNERARIAS, from a very fine strain, out of 
v/ GO'S, Is. 6d. per doz. Bouvardias, including new Double 
White, fine bushes, 18s. per dc 
flower.—A. J. A. BRUCE, Ch< 


including i 
i 5-in. pots. 
lorlton-oum-Hardy, Manchester. 


MOW is the time to pi 

-Ll spring flowering bulbs fo: 
gle Snowdrops and Go] 


try single 
£1 per 1000 —J. 
Hants. 


vdrops 

AMES 


Golden Aconites, 2s. 6d. >per 100, 
~ ’ '" r r, Gosp< ' 


GROOM, Seafield Nursery, GoBport, 


IfflO CHOICE BO LBS—Hyacinths, Tulips. 

&c., for 21s.: one half, 11s.: one quarter, 6e. Col 
lections of bulbs, 5a. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. fid., ana 16s. 6d.—-Send 
address for list to FRED B. BAILEY, 4, Market Street, 
Westhoughton, Bolton. 
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MOTICE.—JONES k NORTH beg to announce 

J.v that they are prepared to supply first-class Dutch bulbs 
and flower roots at the undermentioned cheap rate for cash 
only; quality guaranteed: 12 Hyacinths, distinct, best named, 
for pots or glasses, 5s„; 50, £1 7s. ; 100, £2 10s. 12 Hya¬ 
cinths for bedding, red, white, and blue, 2s. 9iL ; 50,10s.; 100, 
18s. Crocus, finest named, extra good, 50, Is. 3d.; 100, 2s. 
Tulips, choice named single and double, 50, 3s. 6d. ; 100, 6s. 
Snowdrops, single and double, 50, Is. 6d. ; 100, 2s. 6d. Nar¬ 
cissus. Jonquils, Ranunculus, Spiraeas, Dielytra, 4c., at 
equally low prices. Package free. P.O.O. payable at Loam- 
pit Vale.—JONES 4 NORTH, Hope Nursery, Lewisham 
Kent. 

1A/ HITE CLOVES 1 WHITE CLOVES ! !— 

v V The new hybrid white (Mrs. Sinkins) is the largest, 
earliest, freest growing, and flowering variety in cultivation ; 
blooms 3 in. in diameter, beautifully full and rosette-like ; 
flowers from May till November; 90,000 now ready. Bushy 
plants, one year old, not mere rooted cuttings, 6s. per 
dozen; extra strong, 6s. per dozen; also cuttings per 100 or 
1000.-W. WE ALE. Taulow. Bucks. 

MEW autumn catalogue of Geraniums, Fuchsias, 

J-v AbutilonB, Chrysanthemums, Begonias, new Mar¬ 
guerites, greenhouse plants, 4c., now ready, and will be sent 
on application from B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle. Sussex 

"DOSES, ROSES.—Twelve splendid exhibition 
J-v Roses, true to name, fine plants, 7s. 6d.; fifty, 27s. ; 
packing included; cash with order ; descriptive catalogue.— 
Mr. R. W. BE AO HEY, Fluder, Kingskerawell, Devonshire. 

OWEET VIOLETS, specially prepared for 

autumn and winter bloomiDg. Doubles—New York, 
one sure to give satisfaction, an improved Marie Louise, a 
large stock, 2s. 6d. doz., 18s. per 100 ; extra fine clumps for 
pots, 7d. each, 6s. doz. ; De Panne, Red Russian, Neapoli¬ 
tan, Margaret de Savoie, Belle de Chatenay, tree, 4d. each, 
3s. 6d. doz.; Blandyana, Patriw, white Marie Louise, 5d. 
each, 4s. 6d. doz.; Duchess',of Edinburgh. Chatenay coerulea, 
Is. each. Singles—Odoratissima, Argentrcfiora, White Czar, 
4d. each, 3s. 6d. doz. ; Victoria Regina and Large White. 2s. 
doz. Catalogue with novelties ana directions for cultivation, 
lid —Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder. Kingskerawell. Devon. 

■pUCHSlAS, BOUVARDIAS, SALVlAS.- 

•L Twelve Bplendid exhibition Fuchsias, including Miss L. 
Vidler, 2s. 6d.; six Bouvardias, 2s. 6d. ; new double Bouvar¬ 
dia Alfred Neuner, Is.; Salvia patens, splendens, Heeri, 
leucantha, Betheli, Hoveyi, 2s. the six. Catalogue.—Mr. 
R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder Flower Gardens, Kingskerawell, 
Devonshire. 

PANSIES ! PANSlfcS ! VIOLAS !-Twelve 

■L finest named show and fancy, 3s. 6d. Bedding—Blue 
King, Freedom, Vestal, Mulberry, Trojan, Attraction, Blue 
Jacket, Perfection, Golden Perpetual, Waverley, Tory, 
Queen, Oriflamme, King Coffee, Gem of Roses, Grievei, 
Holyrood, Pilrig Park, twelve distinct. 2s., la 6d. dozen, 8 b. 
100. List.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kingskerawell, 
Devon. 

LTERBACEOUS ALPINE, ROCK, and other 

LL hardy garden plants, 100, packing included, 24a ; one 
dozen, post free, 3s. 6<L Giant Polyanthus, very Bplendid 
fancy, white, yellow, crimson, laced, nose-in-hose. Is. 6<L per 
dos.; extra large planta 2s. 6d. per doz. Grand double Wall¬ 
flowers, Campanulas, Sweet Williama, la per doz., free.—Mr. 
R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kingskerawell, Devon. 

HLIANTHUS (the Glory Pea and Parrot-beak 

of New Zealand) should lie planted now. Plants, Is. 4d. 
each; two. 2s.. post free ; stamps preferred.—F. BRIGHT, 
Hendon, Middlesex. 

PEACH-LEA VEl) BELLFLOWER (Cam- 

L fpanula persicifolia alba fi.-pl.), very strong plants for pot¬ 
ting up now for early bloom ; two for Is 6<l ; smaller planta 
two for la, post free.—F. BRIGHT, Hendon, Middlesex. 

pCHEVERIATtETUSA, very lasting orange- 

Ll red, wax-like flowers ; good window or indoor plant, of 
easy culture. Strong plants showing bloom, out about 
Christmas, Is. each, free; stamps preferred.—F. BRIGHT, 
Hendon, Middlesex. 

PANSIES ! PANSIES !— Three dozen cuttings 

L in twelve varieties, named, post free for 2s.—WM. 
SANDERS, The Gardens. Leek. Staffordshire. 

PANSY SEED, carefully collected from finest 
L exhibition flowers only. Finest Belgian or Fancy, and 
finest English or Show, 200 seeds of either variety, or 100 of 
each, free by poet for 12 stampa— WM. SANDERS, The Gar¬ 
dens, Leek, Staffordshire. 

OMITH’S PLANT NUTRIENT is unequalled 

KJ as an efficient, reliable, and economical manure. Sold in 

1 boxes at Is., 4a 6<L, 7a 6d.. 12s. 6d., 4c., by seedsmen and 
chemists. Manufactured by PALK 4 SMITH, Analytical 
Chemists, Torouay; London DepOt, MAW 4 CO., 11, Aldera- 
gate Street, E.C. 

A URICULAS.—Six stage Auriculas and six 
*1 alpine Auriculas, all choice named exhibition varieties, 
for 12a ; good plants ; carriage paid ; cash.—J. BOOTH, 
Florist, Failsworth. 

ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA, 10,000extra 

■ LL strong plants ; splendid stuff, all flowered this Bcason, 
2s. 6d. dozen, 16s. 100, free.—HENRY GODFREY, Nursery¬ 
man, Stourbridge. 

; PANSIES.—5000 Cloth of Gold; very strong 

L plants covered with flower, Is. 3d. dez., 7s. 6d. 100. 
tree. Show and fancy varieties, strong plants in great 
variety to name, Is. Jkl. doz., free.—HENRY GODFREY, 
Nurseryman, Stourbridge. 

TT 10 LET S . — Large double purple, full of flower 

V buds, very strong compact plants, fine for potting 
2s. fid. doz., 16s. 100; single ditto, The Ozar, very strong 
plants, 2s. 6<l doz., 16e. 100; smaller plants of each of the 
above, 9d. doz., 5s. 100., free.—HENRY GODFREY, Nur¬ 
seryman. Stourbridge. 

PJAMELLLAS, well set with buds, nice healthy 
U plants, 15 in. to 20 in. high, 2s. each; Azalea indica, 
15 in. high, 12 in. in diameter, 2s. each ; Palms, Lantana ana 
Phoenix, 12 in. to 18 in. high, Is 6d. each ; Ferns. Adiantum 
andPteris, <kL each; nice plants. W. CULL1NGFORD, 
Forest Gate, E. 

T\UTCH BULBS, best named Hyacinths, 3d. 

Ll each ; Tulips and Gladiolus, Id. each; Crocus, Is. per 
100; Iris (mixed). Is. doz.; Dielytra spectabilis and Spiraa, 
6d. each.—W. CULLINGFORD. Forest Gate, E. 


J C. PAUL, opposite the church, Covent Gar- 

• den Market. Our catalogue of Dutch flower roots and 
bulbs now ready, sent free on application. Our 5s. 6d. box of 
bulbs contains 6 Hyacinths, 25 Crocus, 25 Snowdrops, 12 
Tulips, and 12 Narcissus poeticus ; our 10s. 6d. box contains 
12 Hyacinths, 50 Crocus, 50 Snowdrops. 25 Tulips, and 12 
Narcissus poeticus, and 6 Polyanthus Narcissus ; sent free 
to any railway station in London. [3454 


TTIACINTHS and TULIPS.— Best named 

JJ. Hyacinths for pots, 4s., 6s., and 8s. doz. Tulir*. 
single and double, Is. doz.: Crocus, best mixed, It (A. 1(6- 
Bedding Hyacinths, separate colouts. 3s. do* -ROfiT v' 
BEE DELL, The Nurseries, Wallington , Surrey 

F OR Flowering at Christmas.—Early forcing 

Bulbs, now ready ; White Roman Hyacinths, fc. iu • 
Blue R oman Hyacinths, 2s. doz.; Paper white NarcW:* 
doz. ; Spiraea japonica, 6d. jx-r clump; Double Sncwdr.™ 
(extra large), Ss. 100; Single Snowdrops, 2s. 6d. 100 Lilj cf 
Valley, crowns Is. 6d. doz.; Deutzia gracilis, &L tad - 
Catalogues of Dutch Flowering Roots now ready, j>r*t 
on application.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nureeries, WalLx;. 
ton. Surrey._ 


pUCHblAB, twelve best named vanehei 
J- such as Lucy Finals, Purple Prince, 4c., for 2a; 
hair Ferns,4 for Is.—now is the time to pot them; Aurituiu 
from prize strain, 4 for Is.; Cotton Lavender, an old favour 
4 for Is.; Solanum Empress (new), 4 for Is.; Golden lira* 
mus, 4 for Is.; Pansies, Fancy Belgian. Is. per dor.; racs* 
Show, Is. per doz.; strong cuttings of all the test \ :-x*! 
Pansies, Is. 6d. per doz.—R. W. BEEDELL, Theliuneitt 
Wallington, Surrey. 

TTYDRANGEA. pink and white, two for ]«, 

-LL post free; Christmas Roses, two for Is., po*t {ra 
double Neapolitan Violets, six for'l*., post free; Antt&t 
japonica, rosea, and alba, two for Is. Gd., postfm; Ivai 

S oniums, show and regal, named, rooted cuttings, 3s 
or.; strong plants of sweet-scented Myrtle, i for k 
Lavender plants. Is. per doz.; Carnation Grenadin, 4 fork 
double dark Wallflower, 3 for Is - Primrose*, all coloan, fc 
per doz.; all post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Xuistia, 
Walli ngton, Surrey. 

MINTH Year of distribution.—Telegraph O 
Ls cumber, warranted; R. W. Becdell s noted tirsaj 
every seed saved personally from handsome and tm fell 
the only sort grown ; 16 seeds. Is., post free,—TheXunoig 
Wallington, Surrey. 

pKIMULAS ! PRIMULAS! PttlMDLASl- 

L R. W. BEEDELL'S noted strain, same as sent c* I 
previous years. Is. 6d. per doz.; Cinerarias came pret 
R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseriei —. ~ 


. BEEDELL, The 


Wallington, Sumy. 


fPULIPS.—Due Van Thol, 9d. doz., camw 

L free ; very early, fine double for pots, large buSU-1 
SCHMELZER4 CO., 71, Wa te rloo Street, Glasgow. 


pXHIBITION HYACINTHS (guaiuttd 

■Ll specially selected).—12 named extra varieties, 7 l (| 
per doz., carriage free ; two light red, two dark r*i da 
blue, three white, two yellow. Postal order.—H. SCHHIl 
ZER & CO., 71, Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 

CARNATIONS and PICOTEES.- Finest sd 

V;i and prize named varieties in more than 4C0 ktU, ba 
single pots, vigorous plants, 35s. per 100.6a per do7.: ana 
free. Postal order.—H. SCHMELZER.4 CO., 71. WitdJ 
Street, Glasgow. 

"pINE named Hyacinths, 3s. 9d. per doz., cams 

J- free, sent in three separate 12-oz, postal pared*. Sot 
bulbs, 12 fine vars. in all colours, for pots or glassy ><a 
which). Postal order.-H. 8CHMELZEE 4 CO., 71 . 
Street, Glasgow. 


UEAUTIFUL WALLFLOWERS. - Card 

Jj Covent Garden, Belvoir Castle, Harbinger, Kio; ' tl 
Blues, Blood Red, and other splendid strains; 50 era 
plants, 2s. post free, or 100 by rail 3s. 9d, carnage jatlj 
HARKNESS 4 BON. Nurserymen. Bedale_ 


901 \ b'TRONG FLOWERING PLANTS, d 

riage paid, 8s. 6d. : half, 5s., comprising li teed 
ful Delphiniums, 12 named Phloxes, 12 Aquilegias, 1-KM 
niai Lupines, Campanulas, Wallflowers, doable Indus W 
Rockets, double Pyrethnims. Brompton 8tocks, 4c Chaw 
lot ever offered.—HARKNE88 4 SON, Nurserymen. Bed 


"DKAUTIFUL IVIES (gold and silver ran 

-L> gated); six named varieties for 2s. 6d, well rwH 
Honeysuckles, well rooted, 3 for la ; Herbaceous Ft-u 
6 named varieties, Is. 6d.; Czar Violets, 7d. per d*:.-: a 
crimson Clove Carnations, 3 for Is. 5d., poet Of-H 
WHEELWRIGHT, Rose Cottage, New 8ti«et. OS-H 
ford, Stourbridge. j 


BULBS ! BULBS 1 ! BULBS 1J!—50 

JJ drops, Is.; 103. Is. 9d. Crocuses, same price. W 
flowering bulbs. 24 Jonquils, la ; 50, Is. 9d. 24 TM 
Is. 3d.; 60, 2s. 3d. 12 Phca&ant’s-eyc Narcissus, lsJ'M 
2s. 3d. Flowering bulbs, very fine, Lacbenali* th. - r, 
for 2s. 6d_ White Lilies, 6«. doz. Turk’s-cap (red) LdyJ 
doz. All but the Lilies post free.—JAMES iAXDuj 
Registrar of Births, Whittlesey, Feterboro. 


PJINERARIAS.—Very choice plants for w 

U ting on at once, Is. per doz. • 2 doz. for la 4L tfctail 
Daniels', and Carter’s strain. Pelargoniums. 3s. 
as Beauty of Oxon, Dr. Masters, Captain BaikeaKi^j 
Beauty. Begonias, Ruckeri, Itex, and white, tl* * j 
3d. Libonia floribunda (winter flowering shrub), j 
Lavender, 12 for Is., 24, Is. 6d. Pansies, Daniel 4 a 
Carter's mixed seedlings, 24 for Is. 3d., sturdy plant* 
Sweet Williams, and Wallflowers, 24 for Is. All fr«. 
fully packed in moBS in posted boxes.—JAMES IXWXJH 
Registrar of Births, Whittlesey, near Peterbom’. _ 


•RULBS ! BULBS ! BULBS '-A collect^.] 

U 100 Snow’drops, 100 Crocus, 50 Tulips, 50 Joo^j 
Narcissus poeticus, 1 white Lily, and 1 red Turt'i-caM 
tlowering bulbs for 7s. 6d., put on rail; half the cou«v-j 
4s. 6d.-JAMES LOOMES, Registrar of Births, 
near Peterborough. _ j 

"DEST WINTE K -FLOWERING BE60NS 

■U (Begonia semperflorens rosea).—Nice little 
separate pots, in bloom, and will bloom in nxxfcnt* 
winter; flowers pink and white, most beautiful Two I J" 
ready for potting into 5-in. pots, post free. Is.-Rum 
SON, Sale, Manchester. 


OR HYACINTHS for pota or glasses. 

tlw plump bulbs, named kinds, but names not 
carriage paid to any railway station in Grest Rritsinj 
100 Tulips, named, single and double, freeasabo»«. b- r ;^ 
Other bulbs at reasonable prices ; see special lift P' 4 * ^ 
-RYDER 4 SON, 8ale, Manchester. _ J 

OR CHOICE HARDY RERENNIAI^. M 

CiO Cheapest lot ever sold. A lady in IrelwiJ 
“Sept., 1882.—^The plants are in good order, » cJ 
satisfaction, being so strong.” Goosebenry and Currant -w 
2s. Cxi. dozJSee list ).-W. TITTERTON\ Florist 

*RULBS 

JJ Hyaci 

mixed, 2s. ou. ; namea a uups, iunj inni-uw. 

100 in twenty best Borts, 9s.; double mixed, 10A; O'FfH 
Narcissus, 3s.; Daffodils, iioeticus, arid doable ® lict 
cissus, Cd.: Scillas, Jonquils, Is.; all per dozen. Crocus, u 
100.—HENRY, Dalmon Cottage, Hounslow. 
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COTTAGE GARDENS. 
he following paper is by no means intended 
f gardeners, or even for amateurs; it was an 
Idrcss to cottagers and persons who have but 
mited time and space at their disposal; who 
in only devote their leisure to the delightful 
irsuit of gardening, namely, the cottagers re- 
ling in a village near here. The pursuit is, 
wever, one whicli can be followed by high and 
w. It may be the rich man’s cherished hobby, 
it may form the pleasant recreation of the 
in whose days are spent in bread-winning—of 
o man who, in the stern battle of life, is bear- 
y the burden and heat of the day. Let every 
e whose lot is cast in the country where be 
a be the happy possessor of a plot of ground 
Itivate a garden. Apart from the pleasure he 
11 derive from this employment, I may observe 
it the demands of the increasing population 
ist be supplied, and that it is possible that 
i annual outlay in the purchase of imported 
lits might be in some measure diverted from 
reign channels to home production. 

Soils. —To ensure success in gardening we 
ist possess some knowledge of the climate and 
the composition and ingredients of the soils 
; are to cultivate, also of the nature and func- 
na of the organs of plants, the substances 
lich constitute the food of plants, and the 
inner in which this food is taken up and as- 
nilated, before we can understand the prin¬ 
ces by which cultivation is regulated. Soils 
‘ clay soil or sand soil. Clay has a strong 
inity with water, and will retain fifteen times 
own weight of moisture without dropping, 
ere are many varieties of clay, and they pre- 
it great difficulties to the cultivator. Sandy 
Is are loose in texture, and admit the free 
isage of water; they are easy of cultivation, 
would be too long and tedious were I to 
empt a description of their variety or of their 
jmical parts ; suffice it to say that clay soils 
ist be well dug and trenched, mixed with lime 
a manure, and thus improved in quality, so as 
get rid of the superabundant moisture, to 
ible them better to attract and retain the 
it. 8and land, on the other hand, must be 
iverted from fine earth into land of a deeper 
pic and a richer consistency. In this manner 
th clay and sandy soils are rendered more fer- 
-■ The power of absorbing and retaining 
it and moisture is intimately connected with 
' fertility of soils. Stiff clay is heated with 
fieri ty, owing to the large amount of moisture 
Jontains. Chalky soils are also heated with 
Hculty, but retain the warmth longer than 
t. Black soils receive heat freely and retain 
more equally. Deeply coloured soils acquire a 
rher temperature than those of a paler com¬ 
mon, and the more divided the soil the greater 
‘ process of absorption. 

Succession of crops. —In arranging a 
session of crops, as a general rule, a plant 
th a naked stem and a farinaceous seed must 
low one with a branched stem and a fleshy 
>t, which has been taken from the ground 
thout bearing seed, and the cultivator will 
® learn that plants of different kinds delight 
succeed each other, and the land is bettered 
some and impoverished by others. Crops in 
; garden should be arranged therefore in suc- 
*ion, that is, roots and bulbs preceding 
rous plants, i.e. , Parsley, Cress, See. The garden 
>oldbe thus divided—one-third orchard, two- 
rds kitchen garden. The land should be 
ected of good quality, deep, dry, loamy, and 
able, or must be made so by deep digging and 
istant manuring with farmyard manure and 
retable matter. Hero let me point out one 
stake frequently committed in the application 
these last. They are often spread on the land 
the spring when the crop is sown; in this raw 
d crude state the full benefit is lost. Now, if 
r manure is applied after the crop has been 
Hoved and the plants and trees are in a dor- 
mt state, it becomes thoroughly incorporated 
th the soil, and in this way renews its ex¬ 
isted energies and renders "it fit for future 
>ps.The aspect should range from east to west. 
The orchard, divided irojn the gard< 
>uld not* he allowed t<*ov^rsha<Jo\jf ar; 


ie garden, 


tdon of the ground devoted to root crops. Apples, 
Pears, Plums, and Cherries should fill the orchard, 
and Gooseberries, Currants, Raspberries, Straw¬ 
berries, and vegetables should be planted in the 
garden. The Apple is essentially an English fruit, 
and that of the poor man; it is in season all 
the year round, and I shall principally confine 
my remarks to its cultivation. I do not doubt 
that it is a native fruit, of which the Crab may 
be the parent, and that a long course of patient 
cultivation, by means of grafts and selection,has 
changed the wild production into the fruit which 
now forms so useful an article of food. But this 
has not been entirely due to the labour of Eng¬ 
lishmen. No doubt the Roman and Norman con¬ 
querors of our country have contributed their 
share to this work, for many kinds of the Apples 
we now possess have at different times been 
imported from abroad. 

The Apple succeeds in temperate or even 
in cold climates. Its blossoms, which do not 
appear until May, escape the spring frosts, which 
often ruin the other fruit crops, which bloom in 
April or earlier. No other kind of fruit is so 
well adapted for cultivation in the gardens of 
all classes, and it moreover affords a general 
and lasting supply. Some varieties are fit for 
use in July, while others which ripen late may 
be kept until that month in the following year, 
or even later. Almost every district of the 
country has one or more sorts, which have either 
originated there or become acclimatised, and 
which seem to be peculiarly adapted to the 
soil and climate. In selecting the kind of Apple, 
it is desirable first to begin with those which are 
known to succeed well in one’s own neighbour¬ 
hood. The Normanton Wonder, for instance, is 
familiar to most fruit growers as being one of 
the best Apples in use. It will remain sound 
without shrivelling for six months even in the 
light. The tree is vigorous and a great bearer, 
and it is a good market Apple. It was raised by 
a person named Dumeller (pronounced Dume- 
low), a farmer at Shakerstone, in Leicestershire. 
It is there known as Dumelow’s Seedling or 
Dumelow’s Crab. In this county (Notts) it is 
called the Normanton Wonder, while in the 
London market, to which it found its way in 
1820, it has been christened Wellington. We 
have an excellent Apple in our parts not gene¬ 
rally known, but which bids fair to take a very 
prominent place in our orchards and gardens. 
It was raised at Southwell by a small cottager, 
a shoemaker, named Bramlev. He was fond of 
his garden, and perhaps liked to make experi¬ 
ments. One day he sowed two Apple pips ; they 
grew into trees side by side; both bore fruit; 
one was worthless, the other a valuable Apple. 
The original tree may still be seen. Messrs. 
Merryweather, of Southwell, having had their 
attention called to this Apple, took it in hand, 
and introduced it to the public as Bramley’s 
Seedling. The tree is of vigorous growth, a 
good bearer, the fruit is of fair size, tolerable as 
a dessert Apple until December,excellent cooked, 
and being rather sweet requires little or no 
sugar. Its marketable value is so great that an 
orchard planted with it would be a profitable 
source of income to anyone. I must not forget 
our old friend, the Keswick Codlin. This is the 
prince of cooking Apples; nothing can, I think, 
be more delicious than the flavour. It is besides 
a splendid bearer, the crop never failing. 

For dessert the Ribston and Cox’s Orange 
Pippin cannot be surpassed. We are all of 
us well acquainted with the Ribston Pippin, 
though it is far less generally grown than it 
ought to be, and is more frequently found in 
old-fashioned gardens, where few changes are 
made, than among our modem collections. Mr. 
Cox, of Colnbrook Lawn, near Slough, planted 
two pips from the Ribston about the year 1830; 
both these produced excellent fruits. One is 
known to the gardening world as Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, the other as Cox’s Pomona; the former 
is by far the best. I might give a much longer 
list, hut space fails me. I have mentioned a few 
of the best Apples I know. 

Planting and nnder cropping.— The 

( proper season for planting is October and 
November; the earlier the better. First take off 


the leaves from the selected trees. This simple 
process prevents the bark from shrinking and 
also stops the evaporation of the sap, so that 
the tree when planted again will not require to 
draw so much from the soil before it has had 
time to develop fresh roots. It is a common 
error to choose plants grown in a poor soil 
under the idea that they will thrive better when 
transferred to a richer soil; such will never 
grow into healthy trees, but will become hide¬ 
bound and never equal those transplanted from 
a genial, moderately rich, and naturally good 
soil. Before transplanting, the ground should 
be well prepared by ploughing deeply and snb- 
soiling one year or more, so that it becomes porous 
and open. Should it be heavy clay, it must be 
well drained. It is indispensable that the 
ground should be kept mellow and loose by 
cultivation until the trees are well established. 
Suppose you were to try the experiment of 
planting orchards.One kept in Grass uncultivated, 
the other ploughed for the first five years. You 
would find that the trees in the latter would show 
rich, dark, luxuriant foliage and clean smooth 
stems, whilst those in the former would have a 
starved, sickly look. The trees in the ploughed 
orchard would be treble the size of the others, 
and would hear an abundant crop of fmit be¬ 
fore the trees in the uncultivated plot of ground 
produced any fruit worth noting. 

Fallow crops, such as Potatoes, Beans, 
Carrots, and the like, are preferable to grain crops 
—Rye, Wheat, and Oats—which are injurious; 
but whatever crops are grown in the orchard, 
it should be borne in mind that the roots of the 
trees, so far as they extend, must have the sole 
occupancy of the ground. A certain space round 
a tree equal to the size of the head should be 
kept clear of crops, weeds, and Grass. When any 
tree shows signs of failure and decay the ground 
should be well top-dressed. The Apple tree is 
strong in its growth, and when planted thickly 
in an orchard, and bearing heavy crops of fruit, 
it soon exhausts the soil. In order that it may 
continue in a healthy bearing state, we must 
manure it as regularly as any other crop, and it 
will amply repay the expense. The poor, barren, 
and Moss-covered trees in orchards now ne¬ 
glected, but formerly productive, only require 
a plentiful supply of food by means of a substan¬ 
tial top-dressing, a thorough brushing of the 
stems, and a careful washing with diluted soft 
soap, to bring them again to a state of vigour 
and fruitfulness. As a rule the Apple produces 
a good crop every alternate year. Owing to the 
excessive crops exhausting the store of sap laid 
up by the tree, another season is required to 
collect and renew a sufficient supply for the forma¬ 
tion of new fruit buds. When half the fruit 
is thinned out in a young state, leaving only a 
moderate crop, the Apple, like other fruit trees, 
will bear every year, as it will also if the soil is 
kept in high condition. It must be remembered 
that the result of thinning is to ensure a crop of 
large fruit instead of a small one; what you lose 
in quantity you gain in bulk, weight, and 
quality, 

I may be allowed here to remind you of a little 
story familiar to some of us which hears on my 
subject. An old man lay on his deathbed; 
standing by him were his two sons; he thus 
addressed the elder one, “Sam, thee knows 
thou’st been a sight o’ trouble to me ever since 
thou wert a little ’un, alius wayward and con- 
traiiy, and now’t ’ud sarve thee but thee mun go 
and mak thy way in Lnnnun—where I hear folks 
tell there’s a mort o’ trouble to get on at all— 
but Tm a going whear now’t as happens here ’ull 
bother me much. Now, I’ve been a poor man 
all my life, and a poor man I shall die. I’ve 
nobbutt saved a few pounds, and thorns thine by 
good rights (thee being my eldest born), so tak 
’em and my blessing wi’ em.” So saying the old 
man drew from his pillow a well-worn leathern 
purse and put it into the hands of his son. He 
then turned him to the younger one, who, tear¬ 
fully regarding his father, had seemed to pay 
little attention to his brother’s movements. 
“Harry,” said the dying man, “come here; thou’s 
been a good ’un to me and never angered me at 
all, but done thy duty as became thee. I wish as 
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how I could do for thee as I’d loike, but I hev’nt 
the power. I've now’t to leave thee, but this ere ! 
owd tumble-down cottage and the orchard be¬ 
hind; but thou'rt a steady lad, and Farmer 
Briggs ’ull alius find thee work when he hes it; 
so thou’lt do. Mebbe some on these fine days 
thou’lt pull down the owd place and build a 
bran new ’un on the same spot; any how, don't 
thee make away wi’ the garden and orchard, for 
my father, and his father afore him, both on ’em 
lived here, and ’alius tell’d me as there was 
treasure to be found below the surface of the 
ground if a man ud only dig. Eh ! bless your 
life, when I was a young man, afore I married 
my Sally, I used to laugh at their owd tales. 1 
used to mak believe to dig, but now’t never came 
on it, so I gev it up; then when you two was 
little uns she deed, and I've never seemed some¬ 
how to hev the heart to try Mebbe its now’t 
but an owd wife’s tale.” 

The younger son did not seem to pay much 
heed to the request, but he tenderly raised his 
father in his arms, and put a glass of water to 
his lips. He was a patient nurse, thinking little of 
his own ease and comfort, and much of the suf¬ 
ferer, who was soon to need his care no longer. It 
was but a little while and the two sons helped to 
carry their father to the village churchyard, where 
his grave was dug near that of his wife under the 
old Yew tree. 8am, the elder one, soon returned to 
London, where he had left his wife and family, 
and he was again engaged in the hard struggle 
for daily bread. Harry was left to himself in the 
old house. He determined to try to make the best 
of things, and began by first putting the cottage 
into order; he repaired it as well as he was able, 
and spent the spare moments of his leisure in 
thoroughly cleansing every part. He next turned 
his attention to the garden and orchard ; these 
had been sadly neglected; the garden was over 
grown with weeds to the entire exclusion of 
vegetables and flowers, and the orchard, in 
which some few Apple, Pear, and Plum trees 
grew, had had no care bestowed upon it at all. 
It took Harry a long time to clear the weeds and 
rubbish away, but spring was approaching, and 
by husbanding his time and working early and 
late he managed to clean and plant the garden, 
laying it out to the best advantage. The orchard 
was a more serious business. The ground had 
never been properly dug, but was covered with a 
growth of weeds and Grass. The trees were Moss- 
grown and straggling; but perseverance and de¬ 
termination will do much. By the month of March 
the orchard had been carefully dug and the trees 
cleaned anddeprivedoftheirsuperfluousbranches. 
As Harry was digging his father’s words came 
into his mind, but no signs of the hidden trea¬ 
sure appeared, and he dismissed the idea as the 
idle fancy of a dying man. In the autumn Farmer 
Biggs, who had watched his proceedings with 
some interest, gave him a load or two of manure, 
which he advised him to apply to the roots of the 
trees. What was his delight after all his trouble to 
be rewarded the following year by a crop of fruit 
—not the poor dwindled specimens which the 
trees had produced in former days, but a crop of 
fine, handsome Apples and J’ears. The garden had 
long since repaid his care by providing him with 
plenty of good vegetables. It was a pattern of 
neatness, and many were the nosegays it furnished 
him when he went to pay his respects to Miss 
Jenny Biggs, who had long been his sweet¬ 
heart, and was now to marry him with her 
father’s full consent. Being rather grand in her 
notions, she would have preferred to live in one 
of the cottages which stood in a row facing the 
village street, and had been recently built. 

M Nay, Jenny,’ said our hero, when she ventured 
to broach the subject during their evening walk. 

“ Nay, I’ll never leave the owd spot. Why none 
of them bran new houses can so much as bow'd 
a candle to it; and mappen I’ve fun out the 
treasure as father talked about. I’ve dug, and 
dug, and found nowt; for the treasure was not 
below the ground, but above.” Harry was right; 
the care and labour he had bestowed on his 
trees brought him ample return in the shape of 
excellent crops. This was the real treasure. It is 
written in a very ancient book, “ The hand of 
the diligent maketh rich.” 

Branch, and root priming. —Apple trees 
in orchards require little pruning while they are 
young. They should be carefully inspected every 
year in March, and all crossing branches taken 
out whilst they are small. When the heads are 
properly adjusted"a3d,vroll balen ^ed the cutting 
but of dead limqg isbjkqaj_of branches 


which crowd and interfere with each other, is 
all that is needed. A somewhat different line of 
treatment must be followed with Apple trees in 
gardens. Their growth must be restricted and 
their fertility hastened. There is no doubt that 
root pruning (though all gardeners are not agreed 
upon the subject) and tree training conduce to 
early fruitfulness. It is also desirable to make 
use of the Paradise stock, especially when the 
trees are intended to be grown as bushes and 
cordons. As we cultivate the soil, to encourage 
vigorous growth, so must we in like manner em¬ 
ploy art in the management of the tree itself. 
The first function of the roots is to secure it 
firmly in the spot in which it is planted; the 
second to feed and nourish the top and its pro¬ 
duce, and to laise the stature of its stem and 
branches. The deeper the roots descend, the 
higher the tree grows; the more simple and un¬ 
divided the roots, the straighter and taller the 
top, the single stem above being the counterpart 
of the tap root below. Tap roots are mere hold¬ 
fasts, and not feeders. The need of the tree for 
more food causes it to send out small fibres, 
which are the true feeders, and absorb water and 
other substances from the soil. 8tones, hard 
sterile subsoil, impenetrable rocks and the like, 
break off the points of the tap roots and compel 
strong roots to break into smaller ones; these 
then throw out feeding fibres. It is found that 
strong growing tap roots, like vigorous growing 
shoots, have few buds. Break up the form of one 
shoot or root into many, and in the exact ratio 
you have the multiplication of buds or growing 
points. These are the embryo fruit buds, shoots, 
or root fibres, according to circumstances or acci¬ 
dent of position. The great mischief to fruit bear¬ 
ing trees has arisen by overlooking these facts. 
The removal of natural obstacles to root exten¬ 
sion, together with the richness, softness, depth, 
and friability of the fruit borders, tempt the roots 
to bore or run, and naturally force the top into 
timber instead of fruit. To remedy this evil, vre 
must adopt the modern system of root pruning, 
by which process trees which are wholly wood 
growers become fruit growers. 

The time for root pruning is about a fortnight 
before the leaves fall; the state and condition of 
the tree should fit the exact date—the usual one 
is the last week in October. The tree must be 
approached from a considerable distance, 3 ft. 
or 4 ft. from the stem of an ordinary sized tree. 
At the depth of from 18 in. to 2 ft. work out of 
the soil on the south side, where the strongest 
roots are generally found, cut off clear all the 
straight descending shoots and clear them away 
(dead fibre and wood being injurious to the trees), 
replace the soil if it is in proper condition ; if not, 
add compost. When this is done treat the roots 
on the other side in a similar manner. It is a bad 
practice (though I have seen it followed) to stab 
and liack to pieces the roots at random by thrust¬ 
ing in sharp spades and other implements to 
sever the roots. It may not always be necessary 
to prune the roots; an examination will prove 
this point. The lifting them from a lower to a 
higher position, the disturbance of the soil, 
may check the tree and do all that is required. 
Over pruning of roots must be specially guarded 
against; the operation should be looked upon as 
surgical for an exceptional purpose, and having 
fulfilled that purpose, i.e., forced sterile trees to 
become and continue fertile, it should not be 
resorted to again unless occasion for it should 
afterwards arise. Roots once removed cannot be 
replaced. Winter pruning, summer pinching, and 
other operations which help to diminish the 
vigour of the wood and concentrate the sap 
upon the parts retained will make the trees more 
fruitful and the fruit of a better quality. 

The preceding remarks apply, in most respects, 
to the planting, cultivation, and pruning of 
Pears, Plums, and Cherries. Success can only be 
achieved by t aking an interest in the work, and 
by devoting thought, care, and attention to it. 
The mere planting of a tree in apiece of ground, 
and mechanically applying manure to its roots, 
will ensure neither growth nor fruitfulness. It 
requires watching, that it may be free from 
blight and insects; in one word, it must be cared 
for and kept in good health and condition. 

Hillside, Newark-on-Trent. W.Nlwton. 

La Semaint) Francalse, a Weekly Newspaper 
and Review in French for the United Kingdom.—Politics, 
Literature, Science, Art, Society, Varieties, Notes; for 
general and family reading. “Will be highly valued in 
households where French is cultivated.”—Queen. Price 
8d., at Newsagents and Bookstalls; copy by post 84<L, in 
stamps.—87, Southampton St, Covent Garden, London. 


INDOOR PLANTa 

PYRAMIDAL FUCHSIA8. 

8329.—It is well known that there is a great 
difference in the habit or growth of the various 
kinds of Fuchsias, some growing naturally, cr 
with very little care, into handsome branching 
plants, while others can hardly be brought in:^ 
shape by any amount of training, and are of 
little use except as hanging plants, for basket?, 
&c.; though most of these certainly make very 
good tree Fuchsias with a little trouble. I sup¬ 
pose the old Avalanche (dark double) has about 
the finest pyramidal habit of any Fuchsia ever 
sent out; every year I grow from cuttings a 
number of plants of this variety to an alrnot 
perfect shape without any pinching whatever 
they branch, if grown well, quite naturally am ; 
regularly all round, and one central stake ju>i 
to support the main stem is all that is nett* 
sary. Wave of Life is another of almost equalh 
good habit. On the other hand, such naturallv 
drooping kinds as Mrs. Marshall, Miss Wel>k, 
Earl Beaconsfield, Galatea, Sedan, &c., though 
beautiful in flower, require an infinity of bait¬ 
ing to bring them to the pyramid shape, and 
witha few this can scarcely be doneby any meats 
Mrs. H. Cannell, though producing finer bloom- 
than any other of the double white corolla class,!? 
ofsuchalong, stragglinghabit.andsoshyoftiower 
that nothing can be done with it except bv put 
ting a number of plants in one large pot, aid 
allowing all to grow up together. But there is i 
great deal in the way Fuchsias are groan 
beyond what habit and training can do. li 
strong young plants with only one shoot art 
chosen, and grown on in a nice warm, moi>t 
atmosphere, using the syringe liberally uponibt 
plants two or three times a day, and nets 
allowing the roots to become thoroughly dry, 
also seeing that the plants are kept potted or 
as soon as ever they need it, and only nice, rich, 
mellow, open soil used, it is wonderful how plami 
so treated will grow and branch, compared wiiii 
those more than half starved in the dry air ot 
an ordinary cool greenhouse, with poor soil, awl 
a syringe hardly ever seen, as is often the case 

Almost any healthy Fuchsia should branch 
certainly twice when stopped, and they will 
often throw four or more shoots after pinching 
even on a lateral. Stopping should only be dote, 
as a rule, however, when the plants are getting 
slightly pot-bound, and they should be kept a 
little drier at the root than usual fora short tint 
both before and afterwards, but be plentifully 
sprinkled overhead, and as soon as they breal 
again be shifted into larger pots, if this i 
needed, or if not, liberally watered at the root 
I append a list of a few well-known kinds whirl 
can easily be induced to conform tothepyramk 
shape, and everyone of which can be depends 
upon for exhibition, but there are many other 
almost equally good. * Avalanche, "Wave of Lift' 
Lord Falmouth, Resplendent, Mrs. J.Lye,Minnit 
Banks, Marginata, Starlight, Roderick Dho, Mr? 
E. Bennett, *Kingsburyana, * Elizabeth Marshall 
Crimson Globe, *Grand Duchess, *Lucy Finnis 
•Lizzie Yidler, * Alpha, *King of Doubles, E<*( 
of Castile, Pink Perfection, Mrs. Huntly, Elegats 
Royal Standard, Try Me 0, •Purple Prince 
•Little Alice. Those marked * are doubles. 

It. C. 11. 

- To secure handsome well-proportionec 

pyramidal Fuchsias involves time and pati 
ence. Many kinds have a natural pyramid^ 
habit of their own up to a certain height, bul 
when a plant begins to bloom it goes out of font 
at once, as the blooming wood does nothing ffl 
help build up the structure of the plant. TM 
object of the grower of Fuchsias for pyramid! 
must therefore be, first, to secure a good, well 
proportioned framework to his plants before bj 
permits them to bloom. In years past, we haw 
grown many pyramidal Fuchsias producing il 
the season handsome specimens about four and i 
half feetin height from the pot,blooming grand(jjl 
in the autumn, and under conditions not tb^ 
most favourable. Cuttings were put in froj 
good free wood early in October; these stofll 
on a rhelf in the greenhouse all through thj 
winter, and then in March were shifted inti 
three-inch pots and placed in a gentle heat 
Here they remained for about six weeks, 
pushed on, but not rapidly, as too much forcai 
only produces long-jointed growth, the thing! 
is so desirable to After the plants ha 

been removed into four-and-a -half-inch pets, a# 
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were well established, they were taken into a 
greenhouse to harden a little, yet still growing, 
and being all the time stopped at every joint as 
soon as bloom-buds appeared. Shortly they 
were boldly shifted into nine-inch pots, in good 
soil composed of turfy loam and well-decayed 
manure, and then plunged in a bed of ashes out¬ 
doors, right in the full glare of the sun, yet 
where not exposed to the wind. The treatment 
for the next two months here consisted in turn¬ 
ing the plants round to the sun once now and 
then, keeping them well supplied with water, 
and, not least, continuing the stopping, not 
allowing a single bloom to appear. Thus the 
course of treatment till the beginning of August, 
when the plants were permitted to come away 
as they liked, only the centre shoot or main stem 
being kept tied to the one stake needed to sup¬ 
port the plant. From that time also, or indeed 
as soon as the pots are full of roots, manure 
water may be given twice a week. Just as the 
plants get full of buds, they should be placed 
under glass, or wheiever they are to bloom, and 
will be found first-rate though not large speci¬ 
men?.—A. D. 



Salvias. —When greenhouses are required to 
be kept gay during the dull, dark months of the 
year, scarcely any 
plants are more 
effective for mixing 
withthe permanent 
inmates of these 
structures than the 
brilliant and free- 
flowering JSalvias. 

There is a great 
variety of sorts, but, 
as so many of them 
are merely different 
shades of scarlet, 
we have selected 
a few kinds that 
will form a succes¬ 
sion of bloom. S. 
splendens is one of 
the best of all as re¬ 
gards freedom of 
bloom and inten¬ 
sity of colour, and 
from September to 
Christmas is its best 
season, although it 
may easily be had 
in bloom earlier 
and prolonged later 
if wanted. The 
dwarf or compact 
icirm of this Sal¬ 
via represented in 
the annexed wood- 
cut is a great acqui¬ 
sition. It is a plant 
sent out by Messrs. 

Vilmorin k Co., of Taris, and now in the hand 
of most of the principal English nurserymen. It 
is a dwarf, neat plant of dense growth, and very 
free-flowering. S. Heeri is a very distinct and 
good sort to succeed splendens, as its crimson 
flowers with white throat are very pretty. S. 
gesnenefolia comes in w ell in spring, and several 
other varieties ; but, of course, the winter 
bloomers are the most Serviceable. We always 
propagate fresh plants from cuttings in the 
spring of every year, as they may be grown to 
any size in one season, and are particularly clean 
plants if kept growing freely, with plenty of 
root-room and moisture. They are all best 
grown out of doors during summer, and removed 
under glass as soon as the nights get cold; for, 
although considered by some as old-fashioned 
flowers, they well repay all the care bestowed on 
them. They succeed in any good garden soil, 
but turfy loam and a little rotted manure or 
leaf-mould suits them best. 

8252.— Fuchsias losing their leaves. 
—The plants have evidently been suffering from 
the black fungus, which is simply the result of 
scale (coccus), and also from thrips, and pro¬ 
bably red spider as well. These pests have been 
very prevalent this season almost everywhere, 
as far as I can learn ; I have never had so much 
trouble with them before. The chief cause is 
an over-dry atmosphere, and the best preventive 
the syringe. A lean-to-house-, is not so suitable 
for the growth of Fuchsia! as a'-w'aL , fimlfcssiit 
can be shaded and keptXaiJiw-*iO?ep<p' wery 


hot days ; but if the plants from the very first are 
thoroughly syringed twice a day if bright, or 
once if dull or cloudy, working the syringe well 
on the under sides of the leaves, leaving the 
plants all dripping and the house all in a slop— 
insect life in any form will never be able to gain 
a footing. Fuchsias need shade from very hot 
sun in the middle of the day, and a sprinkle 
overhead once or twice in the daytime (as well 
as morning and evening) in scorching weather 
will do good. If insects do appear in any 
quantity, the best way is to dip the plants over¬ 
head in a decoction of Quassia chips and soft 
soap, and afterwards syringe hard, laying the 
plants on their sides. —B. C. R. 

8258— Plants to bloom at Christmas. 
—Zonal Geraniums should be cleaned, pruned a 
little where necessary 7 , and stood out of doors in an 
open, sunny spot, giving them very little water. 
This should have been done a month ago, and 
the plants re-potted previously,but there is time 
yet. Keep all buds or flowers picked off till 
wanted in bloom, and house at the first slight 
frost. If the weather proves very 7 wet, however, 
they would be better in a cool house or frame, 
with abundance of air and light and hardly any 
water, than outside. To bloom well in winter 
they must have a light position near the glass in 
a house, with temperature about 60° to 60° or 
65°, and an airy 
and rather dry at¬ 
mosphere. Fuchsias 
should have been 
hardened off, cut 
back, and started 
again about the 
present time. It 
can still be done, 
however, if no time 
is lost. These need 
a moister atmos¬ 
phere than Gera¬ 
niums. It is not 
probable that you 
will be able to in¬ 
duce any but a 
very select few of 
the Pelargoniums 
to bloom at Christ¬ 
mas ; few kinds 
will do so till about 
March. Primulas, 
Cyclamens, Abuti- 
lons, Bouvardias, 
Heliotropes, Sal¬ 
via*, and Cinera¬ 
rias are all fine 
in winter, in a 
gentle warmth, 
such as the above; 
and in a cooler 
temperature, Cor¬ 
reas, Epacris, and 
Ericas are similarly 
useful.—B. C. R. 

8285. — DIplacus aurantiacus. — This 
should be wintered in a light, airy part of a cool 
greenhouse, and the soil kept moderately dry. 
In spring cut back any long, straggling shoots, 
and if pot-bound shift into larger pots, using 
three parts fibrous loam, one part each peat and 
leaf-soil, and a little sand. After flowering, the 
plants may be stood out-of-doors, and if again 
pruned a little if needed, and top-dressed or 
shifted if very strong, they will probably bloom 
again towards autumn. Always make the soil firm, 
and water only as required.—B. C. R. 

8290.— Palms turning yellow.— This is 
a bad sign, and if the young as well as the old 
fronds are y r ellow, the plants are probably past 
recovery. The only thing to be done is at once 
to remove them into a genial greenhouse atmos¬ 
phere, or, if stove kinds, into a warm house, and, 
by care and great attention in watering, kc 
endeavour to induce them to grow again. This 
is, however, a bad time of year for such a course 
to be pursued, as the growth should now be 
matured, and the plants going to a healthy rest 
for the winter.—B. C. R. 

8260. — Tuberous Begonias. — I have 
noticed the same thing. A seedling (crimson) 
raised last year produced only male flowers all 
last and most of this season, and has only lately 
shown female blooms. These all drop off imme¬ 
diately after opening, I have fertilized one or two, 
but to no purpose. Other plants persist in drop¬ 
ping the male flowers when hardly open, in spite 
of all I can do. They are very curious in this 
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way, but I do not see that anything would he 
gained by introducing plants with only one form 
of flower ; I consider it a fault.—B. C. R. 

8293.— Wintering Heliotropes.— There 
should be no difficulty in this, if the plants are 
healthy aDd well ripened. I always find mine 
grow and flower capitally all through the winter 
in a cool greenhouse, even late struck cuttings 
in 3 in. pots blooming freely. The plants should 
be stood out of doors in any open place for 
about a month, then place on a light, airy shelf in 
any greenhouse from which frost is excluded, 
watering only when required, yet always keeping 
moist. Take cuttings as soon as you can get 
them in spring. See p. 341 in Gardening for 
September 16.—B. C. R. 

8336.— Culture of Hyacinths.— The ob¬ 
ject in view in covering up Hyacinths, Tulips, 
and other bulbs when potted is to ensure that 
they make good roots ere the top growth is 
begun. Out in the open ground that ensues 
naturally because the soil is rather warmer than 
the air, and during the winter months light is 
wanting. When in pots the temperature of a 
house would tend to evoke top growth at once, 
and ere the roots had largely developed. It is 
best to plunge the pots in ashes or cocoa-fibre 
refuse outdoors, but they may answer just as 
well if kept from the light in a shed as proposed. 
—A. D. 

8334.— Repotting bulbs.— All bulbs that 
flowered in pots last year should be repotted 
into fresh soil at once, but having been grown 
in pots they will be smaller than if grown in the 
open ground. It would be better to plant your 
old bulbs out in the garden, and buy new ones 
that have strength and size to enable them to 
bloom well. Tulips, for instance, will be found 
small, and perhaps will not bloom at all next 
season, and to repot these would be waste of 
time and space; good new bulbs are cheap 
enough.—A. 

8191— Winter flowering plants.- The 

list of plants which will flower in an unheated 
greenhouse is a small one, but we have the 
Christmas Roses, which are a host in themselves, 
and we would advise the extensive employment 
of both the ordinary kind and its variety maxi- 
mus, also such species as olympicus and purpu- 
rascens. Some of the Veronicas are also suitable, 
such as Andersoni and its variegatqd variety. 
Then we have Skimmia japonica, beautiful as a 
berry-bearing plant, and we would also employ 
a considerable number of Primroses and Poly¬ 
anthuses, which come earlier into bloom and 
flower better when given the protection of a 
glass roof.—J. C. B. 

8320.— Wintering herbaceous Cal¬ 
ceolarias. —These plants will stand a great 
deal of cold, a moderate frost even not affecting 
them if grown hard, but the damp, stagnant air 
of a cold frame does not suit them, and in such 
a position they do not do well unless the season 
happens to be unusually dry and sunny, so that 
plenty of air may be given. At the same time 
the dry harsh air of a house window is even more 
injurious, usually inducing quantities of green¬ 
fly. Perhaps the best way would be to leave 
them in the cold frame (which must be where 
every ray of sunshine will reach it) for the pre¬ 
sent, elevating the box or pots upon a few bricks 
so as to keep them off the damp, cold ground, 
and within three inches or four inches of the 
glass. Maintain moderately moist, but do not 
water till needed. If the weather becomes very 
wet, or severe frost sets in, remove to the house 
window, covering the plants with a piece of 
glass, if possible, and return to the frame when 
mild, open weather sets in again.—B. C. R. 

8312 —Camellias and Azaleas not 
blooming. —The Camellias should have been 
housed in the early part of this month. In Lon¬ 
don particularly they should be got under cover 
thus early ;in fact in this case it is not advisable 
to expose them to the open air at all, unless the 
weather be exceptionally fine and open, when 
they might stand out the latter half of August. 
A light, cool greenhouse, with abundance of air 
both top and bottom, is a much better position 
for them to ripen off in than outside, where the 
air is at all impure. When housed the plants 
should be quite dry, and should be placed in a 
cool, airy greenhouse and very carefully watered, 
that is, kept always moist, yet never overdosed. 
No fire-heat whatever should be applied until 
frost comes, then only sufficient to keep the 
house wel|.~ a ^)^t|^[fp€0Qg| ppuat, ^he,, pi ants 
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should also be placed well away from all pipes 
and flues, the dry, hot air from such being very 
‘ injurious. A minimum of 46° or 48° during the 
early winter months is too high for Camellias, 
and, unless specially prepared, or of a few; select 
varieties, the buds are almost sure to drop, 
especially in town air. Azaleas also need very 
great care in the above points; to do well in 
town they should not be so forward as that the 
buds can be seen when housed in September.— 
B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary — Oct. 16 to 21. 

Potting Troproolura Jarrattl, Charles X. Lilac, and 
Kalmia latlfolia, also Lilium speciosum (lancifolium) 
album and rubnun in peat and sand, late Stocks for 
winter flowering, and Echeverias from borders; planting 
bulbs in flower beds, Brier Stocks for budding, and Box 
for edgings ; removing Centaureas from flower garden 
and plunging them in a cold frame; taking up Dahlias, 
the tops of which are all killed ; taking up Endive and 
putting it whore it can bo protected ; shifting double 
Wallflowers into 0-in. pots; n iillng Currants and Goose¬ 
berries on walls ; putting Chrysanthemums into conser¬ 
vatory and all Strawberries in pots under cover; gather¬ 
ing all Scarlet Runners which are flt for use ; taking up 
Carrots and Beetroot; thinning some of the inside shoots 
from Nut trees ; hoeing among young Strawberry plants ; 
cleaning Asparagus beds. 

Sowing Nemophila and Saponaria in pots; planting 
WelUngtonias, standard Roses, Hollies, Wallflowers, 
Silenes, and Tulips, also planting Lettuces under the 
protection of a hedge; washing Orange trees ; sweeping 
centres of walks to keep leaves from being trodden in the 
gravel; potting variegated Doctylis for flower beds : 
putting a few more Primulas into 8-in. pots ; taking off 
Chrysanthemum layers ; putting some Pears in a warm 
place to ripen ; taking up Lettuces and putting them 
under protectors in front of south wall; washing a Fig 
tree infested with scale with soft Boap ; top-dressing 
Peach house outside border with half-inch bones, short 
manure, and loam ; trimming up conservatory creepers ; 
potting Forget-me-nots for flowering in pots; planting 
Feverfew, also Aubretias, Arabia, Alyssum, and Pansies 
in beds; examining the roots of Cherry trees, giving 
them some new soil; getting all Pelargoniums from 
frames, <tc., into house; placing old roots of Salvia 
patens in boxes, and putting them under stage in back 
pit for cutting in spring; sending in Raspberries, also 
Marie Louise Pears, and gathering Josephine de Malines 
and Glou Morgeau. 

Top-dressing second Peach house border with half-a- 
lmg of bones, short manure, and loam ; earthing up July- 
sown Cabbage; potting layered Carnations, also Lily of 
the Valley for forcing; putting long straw over Labur¬ 
nums in pots for forcing, ana plunging Rhododendrons 
for the same purpose in straw; taxing up Bath Cos Lettuces 
and putting them under protection; protecting Cauliflower 
heads by tying the leaves over them ; beginning to nail 
Morello Cherries; putting straw ronnd Violet frames; 
top-dressing early Vines with good loam, bones, sand, 
and horse-droppings; turning manure for Seakale for¬ 
cing ; gathering F.asLer Beurrd Pears; planting Nemophila, 
Limnanthes, and Sflene in flower-beds ; manuring Roses; 
earthing up Celery for the last time when the weather 
is dry ; giving Calceolaria cuttings a little air, and only 
shading them for about an hour at noon. 

Glasshouses. 

Greenhouse. —Should wet weather con¬ 
tinue, a little fire heat ought to be used two or 
three times a week to dispel damp, but in this, 
care must be taken that the heat is on early 
enough in the mornings, accompanied by ad¬ 
ditional top ventilation, to enable the pipes or 
flues getting cool before the time in the evening 
when it is necessary to shut up the house, other¬ 
wise there will be a tendency to move many 
plants into growth that require to remain 
dormant. 

Cyclamens.— Young plants of these raised 
from seed some fourteen or fifteen months ago 
will now be pushing up their flowers; a tempe¬ 
rature of 45° in the night suits them. With 
Cyclamens it is necessary to be always on the 
look out for aphides. Where seed was sown 
about midsummer the plants will shortly be 
ready for pricking out; they are best put in 
shallow pans filled with a mixture of peat and 
sand, or where very good yellow loam can be 
obtained in addition to the sand a little leaf- 
mould may be used. Whatever soil is used it 
should not be adhesive, otherwise the roots get 
broken when removed to pot singly. Keep the 
young stock in an intermediate temperature 
near the glass, so that it may have plenty of 
light. 

Fuchsias —Old plants should be dried off, 
and stowed away in their winter quarters. Young 
examples raised from cuttings struck towards 
the end of summer ought to be potted singly and 
sat within a few inches of the glass in an inter¬ 
mediate temperature, so as to keep them grow¬ 
ing slowly through the winter without being 
drawn. 


Berry bsa 
cubas.—When 
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prepared they are for some purposes during the | 
winter more useful than flowering plants. If a 
portion were propagated early, and another lot 
stnick in the spring, the latter will attain their 
colour to succeed the former, and by this means 
a supply fully fit for use may be kept up from 
the present time until spring, as the late struck 
plants will yet have their green berries. They 
are water-loving subjects, and whether grown 
through the season in pots or planted out and 
then repotted in autumn, the soil must be kept 
continuously moist, or the leaves become dis¬ 
coloured and the plants thin. Fumigate or dip 
into tobacco water until the stock is completely 
free from aphides. The female forms of Aucubas 
grown in 6-in. or 8-in. pots standard fashion, 
with stems from 1 ft. to 2 ft. high, make ex¬ 
cellent conservatory and room plants; where 
they have been well managed they will be now 
fully furnished with ripe berries, and may be 
employed along with greenhouse-flowering and 
fine-leaved subjects. 

Ferns. —Where there is a regular Fern house 
the atmosphere should at this time of the year be 
kept considerably drier than during the growing 
season, but sufficient water must be given to the 
roots, for Ferns above all plants cannot bear to 
have the material in which their roots are grow¬ 
ing dry; where this occurs the fronds are sure to 
assume a sickly hue, out of which they rarely can 
be got until fresh healthy growth is made. One 
of the great mistakes committed in the cultiva¬ 
tion of Ferns is giving them too much warmth 
when so treated it has the effect of causing an 
undue extension of the fronds. The strong growers 
therefore get so large as to become unmanageable 
and smother the weaker ones, added to which it 
favours the increase of thrips and makes the 
plants much more susceptible of injury from 
fumigation or other means taken to destroy them 
too. The growth made in more heat than is 
necessary is of a character that will not stand 
any length of time when cut. Davallias are very 
suitable for usiug in a cut state, and in the case 
of the deciduous kinds all the fronds can be so 
used after the season’s growth is completed with¬ 
out material injury to the plants. Of all Ferns 
used for cutting none is such a general favourite 
as Adiantum cuneatum, but to have it in the best 
condition so that it will stand without flagging in 
bouquets, button-holes, Ac., it needs to be espe¬ 
cially prepared. This is best effected by giving 
comparatively little root room, so that the pots 
get thoroughly filled with roots, keeping the plants 
as near the light as possible whilst growth is 
being made with a considerable admission of air, 
and now letting them be as cool as they will bear. 
The fronds of all Ferns used for cutting will 
last much longer if severed from the plants and 
steeped completely overhead in water for a few 
hours before being used. Ferns that are planted 
out on rockwork and that are inclined to get too 
large may have this disposition checked a good 
deal by periodically cutting away as many of 
the older fronds, whilst still fresh and healthy, 
as appearance in the house will permit. Tree 
Ferns, such as Dicksonias, Cyatheas, Alsophi- 
las, and similar species have a fine appearance 
when planted out, as they often are, in houses, 
but unless the structures in which they are grown 
are very large, it is a mistake to so treat them, 
for it much encourages the fronds to lengthen, 
and the whole growth of the plants to increase 
so fast, that they not only overshade everything 
near them, but soon get too large for the houses 
they occupy. By liberal feeding with manure 
water these plants may be grown quite large 
enough to show their natural habit in pots or 
tubs half the size generally used, and if in place 
of planting the pots are plunged, the appearance 
will be quite equal to planting out without the 
disadvantages; and, moreover, it gives an oppor¬ 
tunity of altering the position of the plants at 
will. Where Tree Ferns are getting too tall for 
the houses, instead of discarding them, as is 
frequently done, they can be shortened. If large 
wire baskets are made open at one side that they 
can be fixed round the stems, and these are 
filled with a mixture of {Sphagnum, peat, and 
potsherds, or charcoal, and fastened to the stems 
at such heights as it may be deemed desirable 
to shorten them to, keeping the material moist, 
they will root into it sufficiently to admit of the 
trunks being sawn off immediately below the 
baskets. The present is a good time to com¬ 
mence with such plants, as they will at once 
begin rooting, and be much better established 
in it by next autumn than if the baskets were 


fixed on in spring. It requires a year to prepare 
them before they are cut off, without which the 
succeeding lot of fronds formed come small. 

Flower Garden. 

The weather must now be closely watcher], as 
before the occurrence of frost, anything likely 
to suffer from it should be protected. Already 
Alternantheras are beginning to feel the effects 
of the cold, but, with the exception of these, car¬ 
pet beds are still looking well, and may, with 
shelter afforded at night, be preserved in fair con¬ 
dition for some time to come. Laurel branches 
stuck in or laid lightly on them form an excel¬ 
lent covering, but the best is that rendered b 
the use of mats or cloths, either of which, with a 
few sticks stuck in here and there to bear their 
weight, may be thrown over quickly and removed 
in the morning. 

Succulent plants, such as Echeveri,. 
metallica, and others that are tender and slow 
to get up to any size, had better be lifted ami 
repotted, and there are many plants besides wills 
fine foliage which, if housed before being in¬ 
jured, may be made to render good hervioe 
during the winter in large greenhouses or con¬ 
servatories, where plants of such bold type are 
wanted. 

Pelargoniums. — Among Pelargonium, 
the first to feel the frost are the tricolors and 
variegated section generally, and, if wanted 
again, should be taken up at once, shortened 
back, and have the principal portion of the 
leaves stripped off, when they may be packed 
closely with their roots in earth in boxes or 
potted singly in small pots, and thus stored 
safely on any light, dry, airy shelf near the 
glass till spring. The green-leaved sorts are the 
next to require attention, and as year-old plant 
flower with more freedom than young ones, it is 
important that they be preserved, and if cut in 
hard it is surprising what a number may be 
wintered in a very small space. In the mixed 
border, that grand herbaceous plant, Anemone 
japonica, is still gay. The next things to cone 
are the 

Chrysanthemums, which, as the buds are 
now formed and prominent, will be greatly bene¬ 
fited by soaking or two of strong liquid manure, 
This is best administered by drawing up with 
hoe a low ridge of soil around each, so as to font 
a basin-like receptacle, as then the roots ge? 
all without any waste. In cases in which it i| 
thought desirable to fill up vacancies in border* 
it may easily be done by means of spare Chn- 
santhemums, which, being fibrous-rooted, may 
be lifted with large balls and replanted without 
much check. The best time to carry out the opera¬ 
tion is during a dull, showery day, when, ly 
watering heavily to wash in the soil, the leaves 
will continue fresh without any flagging. To sup¬ 
port the stems a few weak sticks are all that is 
necessary, as the branches may be looped up and 
held secure with very little tying. 

Bulbs. — Where bulbous plants, snch as 
Hyacinths, Tulips, and Crocuses, are grown for 
the adornment of beds and borders, it is high 
time they were got in, in order that they may 
form plenty of roots before the tops begin to 
work. If the soil of the beds in which they are to 
be planted is at all stiff it should be deeply dug 
or trenched, and during the process hare plenty 
of leaf-mould and sand worked well into it to 
help the drainage. This is an important matter 
with bulbs, for, should they r lay wet in the 
ground, they may rot. To prevent this itisagoed 
plan when planting to place a little sharp sand 
around each bulb. The proper distance for plant¬ 
ing Hyacinths in beds to produce a good display 
is about 6 in., and they should be placed at half 
that depth in the ground. To show them off to 
the greatest advantage, circular beds raised in 
the centre are best, and to hide the bare soil a 
carpeting of Mentha gibraltarica, or some of 
the-dwarf spreading Sedums, forms a good set¬ 
ting. Tulips should be treated in the same way. 
as the fresh green helps to tone down and gi\v 
fine effect to their gay colours. In borders Hya¬ 
cinths and Tulips are the most telling in patcho 
of three, which may be all of one kind or of di> 
tinct colours according to taste.Howeverarrange, 
they should be planted triangularly 6 in. or 7 in. 
apart, and at the same depth as in beds. As many 
bulbous and tuberous-rooted plants get lo.-i 
during winter and spring through digging ac<l 
re-arranging borders, the site of each should be 
marked, either by means of a label or iron peg 
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Carnations and Piootoes.— Continue 
to pot off rooted layers of these as soon as they 
are ready, and if but few roots have been made 
the pots should be kept in a rather close frame, 
and be shaded from the sun until they are 
established. Those intending to purchase Carna¬ 
tions and Picotees should now do so; they move 
best at this season just as they are takep from 
the parent plants. 

. Hollyhocks. —Seedling plants should now 
be put out without delay, so that they may be¬ 
come established before the winter. Not only 
Hollyhocks, but also many other hardy plants, 
often suffer from inclement winters, owing to 
their not being established before frost sets in. 
Much depends, too, upon the state of the ground, 
the surface of which should be kept loose and 
dry by being frequently stirred up with the hoe. 

A close, hard surface sometimes causes an un¬ 
healthy growth through the sourness of the soil. 
These remarks apply to all classes of hardy 
florists’ flowers put out in the open ground. 

Pansies. —Hardy plants in pots increase 
almost too fast, but it is nearly impossible to 
resist the temptation of trying to grow a frame¬ 
ful under glass. Last season it was late before 
our plants were put out in the beds, and they 
did not do well; quite two-thirds of them were 
killed in winter by the frosts and wet combined. 
Had they been well established before winter 
probably not one would have been injured. We 
will grow one of each variety in pots, and pro¬ 
bably the others will be placed in boxes and be 
kept under glass to be planted out in February 
or early in March as the weather may determine. 

Planting Roses.— If the Hoses have to be 
moved from one part of a garden to another, 
with the ground which they are intended to 
occupy properly prepared beforehand, taking 
the plants up, say half-a-dozen together, and at 
once transferring them to the new situation, 
giving them at the time a good soaking with 
water, treading the soil firmly about the roots, 
and securing them with a good stake each, the 
earlier they are removed now the better they 
will flower the next year, as well as being less 
likely to suffer should a very severe winter follow 
their being transplanted. When Roses are re¬ 
moved sufficiently early to admit of a quantity 
of new roots being formed in the autumn, they 
are in a much better state to break strongly in 
the spring, and flower proportionately freely 
than if moved late, when the leaves are all off, 
and there is neither warmth in the air nor soil 
to induce the formation of new roots; in the 
place of which these lay dormant until spring, 
with the shoot growth naturally commencing 
before there is any root development to assist it. 

Fruit 

Vines, —If the outside borders of early houses 
have been thoroughly moistened by the autumn 
rains, and top-dressing has been finished, get 
them covered up with dry Fern or litter, and 
place lights or shutters over and well above it 
for the purpose of throwing off rain, which will 
now have a tendency to chill the surface roots. 
Encourage the formation of internal roots by the 
removal of every particle of inert soil, and re¬ 
place it with fresh turf and bones, resting on 
good drainage. With some internal drainage is 
considered unnecessary, but this is a great mis¬ 
take, as a well managed inside border will take 
three feet of water in the course of the growing 
reason, and the quicker it is carried off the more 
healthy will the roots be. Houses in which 
Hamburghs and other thin-skinned Grapes are 
hanging will require nice management to pre¬ 
vent the berries from damping. Look the 
hunches over twice a week, discontinue sweep¬ 
ing and raking ; remove pot plants of all kinds, 
at least if they require water, and keep the 
house dry, cool, and well ventilated. Where 
first-class autumn and early winter Grapes are 
in demand, Venn’s Seedling should not be over¬ 
looked, as it sets, colours, and finishes well 
under Hamburgh treatment, and keeps a long 
time after it is ripe. In a Hamburgh house, 
from which we commenced cutting early in 
July, this delicious Grape is still hanging fresh 
and plump, never having lost a berry. 

Strawberries in pots.— Although these 
plants will now require jvater less frequently, 
ree that they have enough to kjee'|» tingojil mefist 
and to prevent it from srainiii^aray.wonWhe 
sirlps nf ito r»nt<a TVia old svatrm of wvincr off 


and stacking the plants in cones for the winter 
has been given np by the majority of growers, 
and the more rational mode Of placing them in 
cold pits has taken its place ; but here even they 
should be fully exposed to the elements by 
having the lights thrown off them every day when 
the weather is not wet or intensely severe. If 
plunged to the rims of the pots in Oak leaves or 
spent tan, free from worms, and regularly at¬ 
tended with water, they will retain their roots 
in a healthy state, and the foliage will be free 
from mildew and spider when they are taken in 
for forcing. Where cold pits are not available, 
Strawberry plants will winter well plunged in 
an open but sheltered pl^ce in the garden, with 
skeleton lights placed over them for supporting 
Fern or mats in very severe weather. Here the 
latest kinds may remain, giving very little 
trouble until they throw up flower-stems in the 
spring, and tender kinds like British Queen and 
Sir Charles Napier will be more vigorous than 
they would be after passing three or four of the 
darkest months in a close pit or before open 
ventilators in a cold, arid house. 

Hardy fruit. —With the exception of a few 
of the very latest kinds. Apples and Pears will 
now be harvested; therefore the fruit-room 
should now be put in order. Lay out the fruit 
as thinly as space will allow; it will then be 
easily examined with the view of removing de¬ 
cayed fruit, and any that are ripening will be 
seen at a glance. All should be neatly labelled, 
and the room be kept scrupulously clean and 
airy; this latter requisite is specially necessary 
till the fruit has undergone the sweating which 
always occurs during the first two or three weeks 
after housing. Any extra fine specimens that it 
is desired to keep for a long period should, when 
dry, be wrapped up separately in tissue paper, 
and be placed in air-tight drawers or boxes. If 
the weather is suitable and the ground works 
well, the planting of fruit trees should be com¬ 
menced in earnest. Autumn planting is prefer¬ 
able to spring, for if planted now new roots are 
emitted at once, and the trees get established 
and are able to withstand drought in early 
summer without watering, whilst those that are 
spring-planted are in danger of injury from 
drought, simply because as a rule they have not 
had time to make new roots before dry, warm 
weather sets in. 

Wall trees that require root-pruning ought now 
to have that done, and those that do not need such 
will need feeding matter, which shouldbe afforded 
by clearing away the loose surface mulching 
and soil, and applying new material. The trees 
of Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots that suf¬ 
fered by the severity of the past two winters, 
and have not by this time fully recovered, should 
be made to give place to young, healthy trees. 
As regards Apricots, we have annually to replace 
some of the trees, for it is by this plan alone 
we are able to keep the walls furnished ; indeed, 
so mysterious are the causes that make the 
branches collapse so suddenly that we have 
given up the solution as hopeless, and adopted 
the constant renewal of trees as, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, the best remedy. 

Vegetables. 

Fkost may now be expected at any moment, 
therefore it behoves us to be on the safe side. 
Proceed at once to lift and lay in all autumn 
Broccoli; some break the leaves over the heart, 
but this is not sufficient protection ; much the 
better plan is to lift the whole and lay the 
plants in thickly, having dry Fern at hand to 
throw over them whenever the frost sets in. 
Endive should also be lifted as it is required, say 
from three to four dozen weekly, placing it in 
the Mushroom house, plunged in any*light soil, 
sprinkled over with powdered charcoal to prevent 
damping. 

Look over all newly planted Cabbage, and 
wage war against the cabbage grub. Lettuces 
are sometimes preferred for salads to Endive; 
therefore lift them in quantities and protect 
them under glass frames. Keep up good supplies 
of Mustard and Cress by sowing thickly in boxes 
in heat. When up shift to a cool, airy Vinery, 
where it will acquire the necessary colour. The 
seed should never be covered, but pressed down 
in the soil and sprinkled over with fine charcoal, 
Onions are now mostly harvested, therefore the 
land can be at once utilised for Cabbages, Let¬ 
tuces. &c. 


Keep up the stock of French Beans, and sow 
Fulmer’s Early in small pots for shifting on to 
succeed those just potted. There is no enemy 
like thrips for damaging French Beans, therefore 
syringe them in the morning with the following 
solution : Procure one shovelful of fresh lime anil 
half that quantity of soot, put them into a tub, 
and pour in, say, one gallon of water; then take 
an old broom and well mix them together; then 
add 40 gallons of clean soft water. In twenty- 
four hours skim it, and the colour will be like 
that of bitter beer. By syringing with this every 
morning you will kill, or rather drive away, the 
thrips, and at the Bame time add to the health 
of the plants. 

As ground is cleared it should be dug over for 
the winter. In doing this be guided by the 
nature of the soil; where both surface and sub¬ 
soil are naturally open and porous it may be laid 
up in narrow ridges. Treated thus it gets mel¬ 
lowed by the action of frost; but in heavy 
retentive soils, the rains are thrown off the 
ridges into the hollows, which become saturated, 
and in the spring, when the ground is required 
for cropping, it is not in proper condition for 
the reception of seeds. In such a soil it is better 
not to ridge, but to dig it over, keeping it level, 
but at the same time turning it up roughly and 
leaving it as open as possible without attempt¬ 
ing to break the clods. 

All ground that is used for vegetable crops 
should be trenched every three or four years, 

2 in. of fresh earth being brought to the surface 
on each occasion. This more particularly applies 
to old gardens, where, if it be not done, the 
surface becomes exhausted. It is necessary thus 
to discriminate between old and new gardens, 
as, in the latter, at a comparatively small depth, 
the soil is yet raw. To bring any considerable 
quantity of this to the top, and to bury the sur¬ 
face soil that has, by stirring and exposure to 
sun and air, become better adapted for the re¬ 
quirements of plant life, would be a serious 
mistake, which would be injurious to the crops 
for a year or two afterwards. 

With such land as this, that is yet deficient 
in depth of good soil, it is better not to bring 
much of the under portion to the top, but in 
trenching to loosen about f> in. of the bottom 
that has not previously been stirred. In this 
way it will gradually be mellowed, in which 
condition it may gradually be brought up and 
mixed with the top soil. In trenching ground of 
every description, it is well to put some manure 
in the bottom; its admixture with the soil 
beneath very much improves the latter, and 
here it answers as a store for the support of the 
roots during dry, parching, summer weather. 
This operation of digging and trenching in the 
autumn is of gTeat importance to vegetable 
culture, and never should be delayed after the 
ground is cleared longer than can be avoided, 
as it can be carried out with more ease and 
expedition before the land is scaked by the 
autumnal rains. In addition to the effect it has 
in pulverising the soil, it is the means of de¬ 
stroying quantities of slugs and wireworms 
and their eggs, and also weeds that have newly 
vegetated. 

Cleaning 1 walks. —The weather has been 
such of late as to cause walks and roads on 
which there is little traffic to be full of weeds. 
Many break the gravel to destroy these, and 
incur much needless labour thereby, as well as 
discomfort from having the surface rough. Com¬ 
mon salt, such as is sold to farmers for dressing 
land, and which may be obtained almost any¬ 
where at about 25s. per ton, will eradicate them 
when put on regularly and carefully. The time 
to put it on when it is most effectual is during 
dry weather, when by dissolving gradually and 
Boaking in about the roots of the weeds, they 
soon loose their old, and the sun scorches them 
up. The most economical way of applying salt is 
to dissolve it in a tub of water, and then pour 
the weak brine on through a fine rosed pot so as 
to distribute it regularly; but however used, the 
thing to avoid is the injury apt to result to the 
edging if the salt or liquid is put on too close to 
it. In cases where Box is grown as an edging, 
salt is dangerous, but the risk to grass verges is 
infinitestimal, as the principal roots being above 
ground, they are very much out of the way of 
its influence. One great advantage in using salt 
for the eradication.iof; weeds, besides the time 
and labour saved, is the brightening effect it hr* 
on the gravel, as by killing all mossy "gio> 
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destroying Conferva, &c„ it seems to cleanse it 
right through, besides which, it makes it bind 
all the firmer. Vitrolicacid is sometimes used to 
kill weeds, and it does so thoroughly on lawns, 
where a single drop in the crowns of a Plantain 
or Daisy will quickly burn them up. The worst, 
however, of the acid is that it is bad stuff to 
have anything to do with, for if not handled 
carefully it destroys any clothing it touches and 
blisters the hands. In kitchen gardens all walks 
should have dead edgings, as then they can be 
dealt with by means of salt and always kept 
solid, bright, and clean at a very trifling cost. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


BLUE FLOWERS FOR BOUQUETS. 

8431.—Blue flowers do not seem well known 
considering the favour with which the colour is 
g« nerally regarded. Really blue flowers are not 
* ry plentiful, many of those called blue being 
of a hue approaching purple or lilac; these, 
however, come well with scarlet, yellow, and 
white, as in a nosegay of Poppies, Ox-eye 
Daisies, Harebells, and Grasses. The best blue 
flow’ers for cutting are the well-known ones, 
Myosotis, Cornflowers, and the blue Sages, 
especially Salvia patens; but there are others 
which are nearly as useful for general purposes, 
and more useful for special arrangements. 

Of early spring flowers Chionodoxa lucilise is 
good, but too expensive for general use yet. 
Hepatica angulosa. Anemone apennina, and 
blue Pansies are also useful; the latter should 
be grown in a slightly shaded place, which 
makes the flowers come with long stalks. Nemo- 
phila insignis can be used in vases in the house, 
where it has not to be tied up. Centaurea cyanus, 
C. montana, Myosotis palustrius semperflorens, 
and Polemoneum ceeruleum are useful for sum¬ 
mer, and Commelina ccelestis and Tradescantia 
virginica for late summer and autumn. Eryn- 
gium amethystinum is very distinct, and 
Anchusn italica, although a great branching 
thing fit only for large borders, supplies sprays 
of blue flow’ers all summer and autumn Amongst 
annuals, besides those already named, Con¬ 
volvulus minor (dark blue), Linum grandi- 
flc nim, Nigella hispanica, (Love in a mist,) 
Whitlavia gloxinoides, Bracbycome iberidifolia, 
aid Kaulfussia amelloides are available; the 
1 ist two are Daisies. There are three families of 
plants the principal colour of which is blue, the 
Gentians, the Iris family, and the Delphiniums. 
The best Gentian for cutting is our native G. 
Pneumonanthe, deep blue bells at the top of 
long waving stalks, but it is fastidious and will 
not grow without pure air and plenty of it, and 
the soil of its native heath. Gentiana cruciata 
i* dwarfer and manageable, and G. gelida 
suits a light, rich loam; it has deep blue 
bells in clusters on the top of a stem, like a 
Sweet William. Delphiniums are a splendid 
series, containing many blue flowers. The mas¬ 
sive spikes of the perennial kinds are very tell¬ 
ing ; they van'in colour from pale blue through 
ultramarine bine to deep indigo. The annual 
kinds (Larkspurs) are equally useful; some are 
quite as massive as the perennials, while others 
arc looser in the spike, throwing their flowers 
about in a very pretty way. The Iris family are 
the best blue flow’ers to use singly or as the prin¬ 
cipal flower of a bouquet; the blossoms are 
nearly all large, rivalling Lilies, Roses, and 
Dahlias in size. 

Iris sibirica and its varieties are the easiest to 
grow*, and their long,grassy leaves come well wdth 
the flowers. I. sibirica and I. tectorum are good 
blue kinds. I. orientalis is a splendid deep pur¬ 
plish blue. Amongst English Irises are several with 
blue flow'ers, porcelain blue being the colour of the 
species, and amongst Spanish Iris are also 
several with blue in some part of the flower. 
Amongst the Bearded Iris there are several with 
blue and purple, blue and white, and blue and 
crimson flow'ers. Winter flowering species, which 
may be grown in pots, are Iris alata, I. histrio, 
I. persica, and I. pavonia (white, with a blue 
spot). Iris persica is sweet scented. I had 
almost forgotten the Vincas, our native greater 
and lesser Periwinkles, which seem to grow 
equally well in sun and shade, and answer in 
the suburbs of London if kept washed. The 
flowers arc of a slatey blue, and are produced 
in mild winters aAci "T*arly springfT when little 
elije. is in flower ; fee -fltwp.'s in a cut 

^ htate ’ an(J are ratheMegant in^rm, the petals 


have often a slight twist, like the blades of a 
screw propeller, which gives the blooms a kind of 
jaunty air. Vinca minor blooms most freely, its 
blooms are about 1 in. across. Vinca major has 
blooms nearly 2 in. across. There are white 
flow’ered and variegated-leaved varieties of both. 
—J. D. 

- The most useful of all outdoor blue 

flowers to furnish cut bloom is the hardy 
Centaurea cyanus or Cornbottle. It is so hardy 
that if seed be sown in September the plants 
will stand the winter and give a wondrous supply 
of flowers quite early in the season. Seed should 
be sown again in March and in May. In such 
case a supply of these most useful blue flow’ers 
may be had all through the summer and autumn. 
Another most valuable plant to provide blue 
flowers, though somewhat paler in hue, is the 
Agcratum, and the best kind is a tall one that 
furnishes an immense quantity of flow’ers borne 
on long stems. This requires to be kept in the 
form of cuttings in a frame through the winter. 
In a greenhouse a grand plant is Flumbago 
capensis, the flowers formed in neat trusses and 
of a delicate mauve-blue ; this should be trained 
up the back wall of a greenhouse and permitted 
to grow freely. Some of the darker Heliotropes 
also furnish a quantity of bluish flowers. Blue 
Pansies are to some extent useful, but are not so 
well adapted for bouquets as are the things 
named above.—D. 

Scarlet Lychnis (L. chalcedonica).—This 
is a well-known old border plant, 14 ft. to 3 ft. 



Scarlet Lychnis (L. chalcedonica). 


high, which bears clusters of scarlet flowers 
duriDg the summer. It grows best in light, rich 
soil, and is readily increased by division of the 
roots in autumn or spring. The double Scarlet 
form represented by the large engraving is a grand 
plant when grown in masses and in warm, light, 
soil. Mrs. Jekyll, who sent us from her garden 
in Surrey the specimen from which our illustra¬ 
tion was prepared, grow’s it remarkably well in 
the mixed border, its large, brilliant scarlet 
heads making a fine show during the summer 
months. There are both single and double forms 
of this Lychnis, but they are comparatively 
worthless. 


FLOWER GARDENING AT RYDE. 

In very few’ places in the United Kingdom arc 
flowers more extensively cultivated than in the 
Isle of Wight, and in the environs of Ryde and 
other towns in particular. On a recent visit I 
was particularly struck with not only the wealth 
of flowers that are usually met with at this time 
of year, but more especially with the way climb¬ 
ing and creeping plants are used to embellish 
not only walls of houses, but to cover fences, 
screens, &c., so that one sees verdant foliage 
and lovely flowers, instead of bricks and mortar 
or woodwork. Of course the soft balmy air has 
much to do w ith the luxuriant grow’th of the 
shrubs and verdant green of the grass, but what 
is done in one place can, at least, be attempted 
in others, and there is no lack of materials 
suited to all districts. Amongst w’all climbers I 
specially noted Escallonias,Clematises of various 
sorts, Roses in great variety, and Gloire de 
Dijon especially full of bloom, Jasmine, Am- 
pelopsis Veitchi, and the old Virginian Creeper 
with its fiery hues, Cotoneasters, l’assifloras, 
Tacsonias, Bignonias, Coronillas, and a host of 
others. Shrubs are too numerous to give except 


just the briefest outline. Hydrangeas and the 
old hardy Fuchsias especially good, large bushes 
weighted down with flow’ers ; also Veronicas and 
many plants that require a glass roof on the 
mainland, Aralia Sieboldi quite at home, and 
hardly a garden without Euonymous, Lauru?- 
tinus, and Tamarisk, which are the very ideal of 
seaside shrubs, the Sweet Bay being also nearly 
as extensively patronised. Unfortunately, many 
owners of otherwise lovely gardens greatly mar 
the general effect by using the barbarous sheais 
to clip these lovely shrubs into hedges, as if an 
equally thick screen could not be produced 
without a flat uniform surface with half the 
leaves cut asunder, for there is really no need 
for the shears in ornamental gardening; the 
knife is the thing with w’hich to take out coarse, 
rampant shoots, and with a little thought on 
the part of the operator in using it, the hedge 
or screen may be made to form a by no mean* 
inconsiderable part of the decoration of small 
gardens. Of plants in flower, the most noticabk 
were gigantic masses of Pampas Grass, and I 
never saw the lovely blue Agapanthus umbel- 
latus in such fine condition as here. The plants 
were in large iron-banded pots, each furnished 
with a dozen or fifteen large umbels of deep bine 
flowers, the foliage being of the deepest green. 
If I were to select the most striking flowerofall, 
it would be large clumps of the white Anemone 
japonica, a plant which is rapidly attaining the 
popularity it deserves. All kinds of bedding 
plants, especially of the flowering section, grow 
most luxuriantly, but the carpet bedders that 
are so highly prized in the metropolis do not 
appear to have migrated southward to any great 
extent; the few examples I have seen are net 
likely to tempt anyone to extensively patroni* 
them while better subjects with real flower? 
grow’so well. But foliage is by no means dr- 
spised, for Ferns are a very marked feature in 
flower gardens on “ The Island,' 1 and most 
temptingly cool and refreshing they look. w> 
that anyone who is at all of a horticultural 
turn will find plenty to interest and instruct in 
a visit to Ryde. James Groom. 

Scofield Xursery , Gofport. 


Autumn flowers.— Our borders are ven 
gay and have been so for some time past with 
single Dahlias, Antirrhinums,Lantanas, Delphi¬ 
niums, Plantain Lilies, Campanulas, Cassia 
corymbosa, scarlet Lobelia, Mule I'inks, Ane¬ 
mones, tall Phloxes, Salvia patens, Harpalicm 
rigidum, Tritoma uvaria, and Hydrangeas. 
Added to these there is a good collection oi 
Pentstemons, than which more showy plants 
cannot be grown for autumn decoration. Stock? 
and Asters we have too in quantity also, and 
roots of the useful summer blooming Chrysan¬ 
themums. All these are planted in large patches 
so as to have a good effect.—J. C. G. 

Red spider on Chrysanthemums- 

Red spider will sometimes attack Chrysanthe¬ 
mums during autumn, and the best way to cure 
it is, if the plants are badly infested, lay them 
on their sides and well syringe the under surface 
of the leaves twice a day. Perseverance in this 
way will soon rid the plants of this nnwelcome 
guest. At the same time pay strict attention to 
watering, giving liberal supplies of guan# or 
manure water of some kind. Well-fed plants are 
never so liable to be infested with red spider as 
those which may not be sufficiently furnished. It 
often occurs in the case of well-foliaged speci¬ 
mens that the leaves divert the rain from the 
soil in the pots, in which case, although, owing 
to the moist state of the atmosphere, there is no 
sign of flagging, the plant badly suffering be¬ 
comes devoid of the necessary amount of sap, and 
consequently easily falls a prey to insect pests 
and mildew. Many a good lot of plants have been 
ruined in this way. When established the Chry¬ 
santhemum can hardly be over-fed or over- 
watered, and in showery w’eathcr the soil should 
be frequently examined, as it then often appears 
moist on the surface, when at the same time a 
good watering w’oulel be beneficial. 

Propagating Violas —Now is a good 
time to propagate Violas for spring and sum¬ 
mer blooming. A simple and effective way to 
do so, is to fill a frame to within nine inches of 
the top with ashes, then from fonr to six inches 
of soil beat level the back of a spade, 

cover with about half an inch of sand, and in¬ 
sert the ciiltEings aDdJit twoihches apart. Give i j 
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little air when practicable, protect from frost, 
and plant out in April or May.—H. C. W. 

Propagating bedding plants. —All 
tender plants intended for stock or further use 
next season should be by this time secure from 
frost. Echeverias and other tender succulents 

ill be found on being lifted to have formed a 
number of offsets around the collar, which may 
he taken off and dibbled in well drained boxes 
of sandy soil, and placed on a dry shelf, where 
they will root, and by bedding out time, though 
small, will be large enough for many purposes. 
At the same time, any that are found to be too 
tall may be at once cut down ; the tops should 
be put in comparatively small pots, and if kept 
free from damp during the winter will be rooted 
and ready for u*e in spring. One of the last 
plants propagated is generally the Calceolaria; 
for this a cold frame is best, as it dislikes heat ; 
in fact an error is often commited by giving cut¬ 
tings of all kinds too high a temperature ; a few 
degrees higher than that in which they have 
been— 80°—is of assistance, but if much ex¬ 
ceeded the chances of success are reduced. The 
better plan, where it can be carried out, is to 
keep the plants for a week or so before taking 
the cuttings in the same temperature as the 
propagating house ; of course, where planted out 
such cannot be done, but in the case of new or 
choice plants, where the success of every cutting 
is a consideration, such a practice should always 
be followed. 

8307.— Sowing single Dahlias.— “ Roath*’ 
will most likely experience some difficulty in 
keeping Dahlia plants through the winter if 
sown now without heat, as they are very sensitive 
to frost. Better save the seed till next March, 
and then sow it in a box or pan 3 in. deep, well 
drained and filled with sandy soil. Place it in a 
little heat, and the plants will be up in a few 
days. As soon as they are large enough to 
handle, prick them out 3 in. apart in other 
boxes, and plant out in well-manured soil in 
June. By so doing I now have a good display of 
flowers.—J. H. 

8251 — Digging mixed borders. — Lift 
all the plants in the border, taking them up with 
plenty of earth round the roots; then dig the 
ground thoroughly two spades deep, working in 
some nice spent hotbed manure in the lower por¬ 
tion. If possible, this should bedone in dry weather, 
and any time up to the middle or end of next 
month will be suitable. In damp seasons like the 
present, when beds and borders become caked 
and sodden by the cold autumn rains, mulching 
does more harm than good, and there is nothing 
like turning the soil over well, especially if at 
all of a heavy nature. In case it must be worked 
when damps it will be better to let it lie in 
rough ridges for a week or two before levelling 
and replanting, the plants being stuck in by the 
heels in any spare place meanwhile. The pre¬ 
sent has proved, in most districts, so dull and 
moist a season, with so great a want of sunshine, 
that most flowering plants have made an abun¬ 
dance of growth, with comparative absence of 
bloom, buch plants as Roses and Dahlia*s, for 
instance, which absolutely require a very rich 
soil, can only have failed from this cause, that 
is if the situation is favourable. The Paris 
Daisy is not a good border plant, and does much 
better under pot culture.—B. C. R. 

8250.— Climbers for London gardens. 

Very few evergreen creepers, except Ivy and 
the white Jasmine, will do much good in town 
air. The Pyracantha is certainly the next best, 
though undeniably slow in growth. I have also 
seen the Cot oneaster doing well. But the freest 
and best growers are the Vine, Fig, and Vir¬ 
ginian creepers; these never fail to do well, if 
fairly planted. Escallonia macrantha does well 
trained against a wall, but would need great 
care in London. The best Clematis are free- 
flowering sorts of the Jackmani typ>e. I have 
never seen any others really doing well. In tow r n 
1 have always found it best to plant all such 
things in spring, say April.—B. C. R. 

8335.— Camellias outdoors.— There are 
plenty of Camellias that will do well in the open 
ground, if the position be suitable. The plants 
like a free peaty soil, made fairly good by work¬ 
ing and manure, a sheltered place where not 
exposed to fierce winds, and also somewhat pro¬ 
tected from the full glare of hot sunsline. 
The plants [turned out sboifid hd inj*fci&cj 
making free growth. May4s*ir~good to 

Plant. They should also have been hardened for 


a time in a cool house, if, as young plants, they 
were at all pushed on in heat. Good kinds are 
the Fimbriata alba, Mathotiana, Old Double 
Striped, Lady Hume s Blush, and, indeed, any 
robust-growing sort. Some kinds are less suited 
for outdoor culture than others, but there are 
few that, once well established in good soil, will 
not in time make fine shrubs. The blooms pro¬ 
duced in the open are quite as fine and double 
as are those produced under glass.—A. 

8345.— Flowers for market.— It is too 
much to expect to have flowers from annuals and 
perennials all the year round. Unless you have 
ample house room for forcing you must be con¬ 
tent to get flowers only within the bounds of a 
flower season. Narcissi of several kinds, Lilies 


shaded with trees, and plant another inner 
border or line of London Bride, he may then 
fill up the remaining space with Daisies, Honesty, 
Antirrhinums, and Sweet Williams. The Ivy, 
Daisies, and Sweet Williams may be put in the 
ground now, and the remainder late in spring. 
—G. C., Ecclcs. 

8339.— Lilies not growing.— The white 
Lily does not seem to suit every soil and situa¬ 
tion ; it is always more or less injured by moving, 
and does not flower well for some time after. 
Some I brought here have only flowered poorly 
this year for the first time in three years, although 
carefully moved at the most favourable time, 
with balls of earth, and only out of the ground 
four hours. They must have time to recover if 


Doi b’e Scarlet l ychnis (L. chalcedonies flore-pleno). Natural size. Drawn July, 1882. From a Surrey garden. 


of the Valley, Tea Roses on walk, Early Stocks 
and Wallflowers: Anemones, Ranunculuses, Pinks, 
Carnations, Giant Thrift, Cornbottle, Sweet Sul¬ 
tan, in colours ; Mignonette, Phlox Drummondi, 
Asters, in several colours; Pompone and single 
Dahlias, summer and autumn Chrysanthemums, 
Sweet Peas, Scabious in variety, annual Chry¬ 
santhemums, Coreopsis, Schizanthus, Indian and 
Chinese Pinks, single and double; Japan Ane¬ 
mones, Candytufts, both perennial and annual; 
Canterbury Bells, double white Millea, Pyre- 
thrums, Helichrysums, and, indeed, a legion of 
things, all most useful, will serve your purpose 
admirably.—A. D. 

8315.— Plants for shady bank.— If 

“ Cantab ” will plant an edging or border of 
Irish Ivv on the around, in the dace that is 


l received in the state they are often purchased 
in, but as a plant can be made with care from 
each scale of a Lily bulb there is not so much 
danger of losing the plants. The healthiest 
white Lilies I have seen have invariably been in 
a light, rich soil from 18 in. to 2 ft. deep,resting 
on a hard bottom of porous gravel. If I experi¬ 
enced any difficulty with the white Lily, I should 
always try the effect of a piece of gravel walk 
I 2 ft. under the plants before giving them up as 
| failures.—J. D. 

I 8222.— Clematis for the Midlands.— 

We strongly advise you to plant C. Jackmanni, 
and C. viticella rubra grandiflora, forming, as they 
do, a complete contrast in cblour, and being 
extremely fieri f€r'o|o5 jind dffPa v£r; fyaTdy and 
enduring nature. Plant in Novpmh 
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enriched soil, and cut them down every year in 
March to within a foot of the soil.—J. C. B. 

8247.— Lobelia fulgens from seed— 

Sow either in heat in March or in a cold frame 
in April or May. Two-thirds leaf-mould and 
one-third loam, with plenty of silver sand in it, 
will form a proper compost. Well drain the 
pot or pan, fill up nearly level to the rim, make 
the surface firm and level, and water before 
sowing. Cover the seed very thinly with fine 
soil, lay a piece of glass on the pot, and shade 
with a piece of paper until the seed germinates. 
—J. C. B. 

8228.— Plants for shady beds.— If some¬ 
thing of a permanent character and which shall 
need but little care is desired, nothing better 
for such a shady position could be found than 
the various kinds of Periwinkle, both plaiD-leaved 
and variegated. The golden-leaved variegated 
variety is one of the most charming hardy plants 
that we know, having a bright pleasant look 
throughout the year. A good arrangement 
would consist of a centre of this Periwinkle, 
with a bordering of the plain-leaved kind ; out¬ 
side this might be planted a row of the common 
Orange and Tiger Lilies, which thrive well in 
shady situations, finishing off with an edging of 
Christmas Roses, which even when not in bloom 
are attractive by reason of the elegance of their 
foliage.—J. C. B. 

8353.— Sweet Brier hedges. — Sweet 
Briers may be planted at once or in March, and 
to give ample space should be at least 13 in. 
apart, as once established they grow rapidly. 
They may be obtained cheaply from nurseries, 
where they arc propagated by cuttings. Strong 
rooted plants about 15 in. in height will suit 
you well, and soon grow into a compact hedge. 
Let the soil be thoroughly clean and well 
manured, as if permitted to become wreedy the 
plants will greatly suffer and cannot again be 
easily cleaned. 

8354— Wintering Verbenas.— Old Ver¬ 
benas are very difficult to keep through the winter 
unless well established in pots and kept near 
the glass in a greenhouse. They are very sub¬ 
ject to damp, and in dull, wet w’catber will die 
off fast. The best way to keep a 6tock of 
Verbenas is to put in cuttiDgs thickly into G-in. 
pots, and in fine, sandy soil about the middle 
of September. When they are rooted and are 
placed upon a top shelf of a greenhouse near 
the glass for the winter they keep well, and will 
give a fine lot of cuttings for spring-striking. 
You may tiy to preserve the old plants, but if 
they have to be lifted from the open ground 
the risk is very great indeed. 

8357.— Pompone Dahlias— A few good 
Pompone Dahlias are Garnet, Northlight, Gem, 
and Isabel, scarlets; Favourite, Professor Sar- 
geant, and Prince of Lilliputs, crimson; Little 
Eva, Louis Prodani, Little Arthur, Lady Blanche, 
White Aster, and Titania, various, are all first- 
class, small and remarkably handsome. These 
were the best on Mr. C. Turner’s stand at the 
National Dahlia show the other day.—D. 

8347.— Planting Pyrethrums.— These are of course 
quite hardy, and yet may suffer very much if just turned 
out of pots from under glass, both from frost and exces¬ 
sive rams. It will be easier to keep the plants in a cold 
frame for the winter, and then to plant out early in 
April, planting in deep, rich soil, as these Pyrethrums 
like ample space and good holding soil.— D. 

8328.—The Royal Fern.— Plant out the ltoyal Fern 
in a damp or partially shaded border of a north wall. 
The soil need not be light, but rather clayey tliun other¬ 
wise.—P. R. 

Crimson Lobelia.- Mr. Beedell, of Wnllingtoi*, 
sends us flowers of a Lobelia which is the nearest ap¬ 
proach to crimson we have yet seen. It is dwnrf and 
compact in habit, and its flowers are very bright. 


Wasps. — I would warn the readers of Gar¬ 
dening not to spare any wasps they may now’ 
meet with, particularly in greenhouses, sheds, 
See., as they are almost certain to be queens seek¬ 
ing for a convenient place in which to hibernate. 
They often creep under the tiles or slates of 
dwelling houses, See., and live through the w inter 
in some sunny position. In a house in which I 
once lived I was much surprised one day in the 
spring, on going into the roof, which was used 
as a lumber room, and lighted by some small 
window’s in the gables, to find a dozen or more 
queen wasps onldfoe windows trying to make 
their exit; they |had the winter 

in the roof, haviSfc-j^>&-m thrplgh Feme crack or 
crevice in the slates, and n<7w/aroused bv tlic 


warmer weather, had flown to the light, hoping 
to make their escape, in which I need hardly say 
they w r ere not successful. A queen w’asp killed 
in the autumn or spring will probably be the 
means of preventing the formation of a nest. 
This spring in some places there were an un¬ 
usual number of queen wasps ; many, however, 
must have been destroyed before they wore 
able to make their nests, as later in the season 
there appear to have been fewer wasps than 
usual—S. 8. 


FRUIT. 

HEADING DOWN OLD FRUIT TREES. 

In the case of all trees, whether grown under 
restriction or free from restraint, there comes a 
time w'licn growth nearly ceases, or at least the 
growth made lacks vigour, and the power and 
stamina of the tree seem to have deserted it, 
the bark loses its natural healthy colour, and 
the whole tree has a decrepit, hide-bound ap¬ 
pearance. Though it still continues to make 
foliage the leaves lack substance, and look puny 
and sickly. When this stage is reached the 
common practice is to dig it up and plant a 
young tree in its place. From want of a little 
discrimination many a tree with a good deal of 
useful work in it has been thus condemned. Of 
course no one can bring the dead to life, but if 
the symptoms arc simply those of exhaustion, 
and there is no canker or decay visible, cutting 
the head off will very likely restore it to health : 
at any rate, I have seen the plan succeed so 
often that, even in doubtful cases, it is worth a 
trial, as, should it fail, there is only one season 
lost. Let us suppose there is an Apricot, or 
Peach, or Plum growing against a wall; for 
several years it has borne but little fruit, and 
that little has been small and inferior ; it still 
produces blossoms, but they fail to set, or if 
they set, they drop in the stoning. 

The best thing to do is to head it well down, 
for the old channels up which the sap has flowed 
have become contracted, and we must get as 
near the source of supply as possible; therefore 
do not be afraid of cutting down low. It is a 
drafctic remedy, which will either kill or cure. 
If the tree has vigour enough left to stand it, 
a long useful period will be added to its life; 
but if it succumbs, it will simply be terminating 
a useless existence; the tree must, however, be 
very far gone if this kind of treatment does not 
bring it round. The roots should be examined 
either the season previous to the operation or 
the season afterwards, lifted, and brought near 
the surface, and some fresh turfy loam should 
be put round and amongst their feeding ex¬ 
tremities. Crushed bones and soot are excel¬ 
lent stimulants to apply at the same time, as 
they do not clog up the soil in the same way 
that farmyard manure does, and they impart a 
wonderful vigour and substance to the leaves, 
and a tree with puny foliage cannot bear good 
fruit. 

A tree headed down, if its roots have been 
attended to some six or twelve months pre¬ 
viously, will often bear a good crop within 
two years after heading down; therefore there 
is very little time lost. It is generally thought 
that the only time when root-pruning or lifting 
can be done is in autumn or winter, and although 
I should not recommend any tree that is bear¬ 
ing a good crop to be interfered with in summer, 
yet, in the case of the trees under consideration, 
I should prefer to lift their roots and give them 
their supply of new food in summer, say about 
July, doing the work if possible on a cloudy day ; 
or if that cannot be done, I would erect a 
temporary shade till the roots become active 
enough to supply the foliage. When the earth 
is warm, roots brought up from a colder stratum 
to within one foot or so of the surface laid in 
good fresh earth strike out at once and have a 
marvellous effect upon the tree for which they 
cater. Of course performing such work in July 
requires more thoughtful attention than where 
blights, and mildews, or whatever name the 
various maladies may be commonly known by. 

The curl or blister is most probably caused by 
cold currents, as it is never found on trees under 
glass, and very rarely found outside in sheltered 
situations. It is only to trees exposed to cold 
winds that it really proves injurious. And it is 
to shelter and better root-action—as the root- 
action is probably weak and sluggish—that we 
must look for its removal. It has been thought 


by some that it is caused by insects or mildew, 
because these are often present on blistered 
leaves, bnt they are rather an effect than a cause. 
The best course to take with trees that are badlv 
blistered is to pick off the worst leaves, and 
syringe frequently with soft soap and water, to 
encourage clean healthy growth, and adopt seme 
effectual system of affording shelter during tie 
prevalence of cold, easterly winds; at the same 
time lift the roots and bring them near the 
surface, placing some mellow, turfy loam within 
their reach to stimulate healthy root-actioD. 


VEGETABLES. 


PREPARATION OF THE GROUND AXD 
PLANTING POTATOES. 

The fact that a large and serviceable crop 
of Potatoes* may be grown quite as easily, 
and with far more pleasure than the meagre and 
unsatisfactory crops too often seen, is easycf 
proof. In the first place, everything depends 
upon the preparation of ground for planting. 
Hastily dug ground and a hastily planted crop 
seldom give an equal result to the expense and 
labour involved. First, then, in the months of 
October or November dig deeply and lay the 
soil up in ridges, that it may become thoroughly 
pulverised and permeated by the winter frost*. 
If the soil be poor, give a liberal dressing of 
manure in February, but if moderately good one 
load of well-rotted dung to every 10 poles cf 
land will suffice. After having at the time 
named gone over the ground and well incor¬ 
porated the manure writh the soil, leave the plot 
as lightly laid as possible. The second week in 
March (or the last if in cold districts) having 
arrived, carefully select your seed Potatoes; aid 
here observe the short-sighted and error,cow 
policy pursued by many growers of the Potato. 
All the best sets are sold or eaten, and the re- 
I fuse kept back for planting. As an old axiom 
runs, “as the parent,so the child;*’ therefore, 
avoid a weakly, small, and imperfect tuber if 
you would grow’ an abundant crop. Selectirg 
tubers of moderate size, at once proceed to 
get in readiness for planting. This part of 
the work should be done about the first week 
in February, so as to be ready for planting in 
March. Get some shallow boxes or trays, 
set each tuber on its end, and place in a dry aid 
frost proof cellar, cupboard, or room. In a ft* 
weeks the shoots will commence to start, acd 
when 1 in. at most in length are ready for set¬ 
ting. By no means adopt the crowding prin¬ 
ciple, but for early Kidney sorts make rows at 
least 2 ft. apart with spaces of 18 in. from set to 
set. For second and main crop varieties give 
3 ft. from row to row’, and 20 in. or 24 in. from 
set to set. Do not plant too deep, or the earli- 
ness of the crop and size of the tubers will be 
lessened. In hoeing up, be very careful not to 
hoe near the stems, or otherwise the fine 
fibres of the root will be injured. Dravv the toil 
lightly from the top, working most at the centrt 
of ground between the rows. When the haulm 
is readily pulled and has turned yellow or brown, 
the crop is fit to lift, but care should be taker 
not to do this too early before the skins an 
set. In ordinary crops the produce may be kep 
in a dry room or cellar, but w here a large bull 
is grown, store aw’ay in clamps, doing this care 
fully and well. From long experience T wonk 
strongly recommend the following varieties d 
most desirable for small or large gardens 
Earlies : Myatt’s Ashleaf and Beauty of Hebron 
mediums and main crop: Schoolmaster, Queen d 
the Valley, Trophy, and Manhattan. E. 1'. H 


831 9— Autumn-planted Potatoes - 
To plant Potatoes in the autumn is a died 
waste of time that might be perhaps ir<*| 
profitably applied. There is no gain attachedliB 
the plan ; there is much probable loss, and loaj 
experience has shown that the autumn plantiM 
fails to produce better crops than spring-plnr.tflj 
Potatoes. It must be understood that m 
autumn-planting advice is no new suggestion 
It was talked about and occasionally practise 
forty years ago, but results have always been * 
much against it that spring planting jj 
invariably the rule. The magnificent display* 
Potatoes on the tables of the Internatul* 
Potato Show the : oiifer day were all the preend 
of spring-planted Betspmd were the finest adj 
handsomest samples to be seen in the vvM 
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The great object of Potato growers should be 
to ensure a quick growth, and to get this it is 
well to have the soil in good tilth, well 
lverised, and fairly well manured. It should 
dry at the planting time, and as warm as 
the season will admit of. That point, however, 
depends upon the time of planting; and as our 
springs are now almost always late and cold, it 
is well not to plant too early, but to wait until 
the sun has obtained some power to diffuse heat. 
Except for a few early kinds planted on a warm 
border, where they can have artificial protec¬ 
tion, we prefer the month of April as the best 
planting season, getting in the late ones first, 
and the earliest last, but still all should be in 
by the end of the third week. Growth then, 
when it once begins, is rapid and the plant is 
robust. Any cutting down by late frosts is pro¬ 
ductive of great harm to the crop. Whilst late 
kinds will not push through for a month, early 
sorts, if properly stored and treated, will come 
through when late planted often in a couple of 
weeks. If the seed be set out thinly in a cool, 
airy place, the shoots will be strong and hardened, 
and will certainly stand well. The Potato is by 
nature an exotic, and though some sets left in 
the ground will stand through our mild winters, 
we do not know how many the frosts, grubs and 
slugs destroy.—A. D. 

- During the two last seasons I have 

planted Magnum Bonum Potatoes in the autumn 
as w T ell as in the spring, the result in both cases 
being in favour of those planted in autumn. 
Result this year from four row’s autumn planted, 
eight bushels; from four rows spring planted, 
under same conditions as regards manure, situa¬ 
tion, length, and width between rows, five and a 
half bushels. Regarding stirring the soil in the 
spring as soon as the tops appear above the 
ground, I well stir the soil between the rows 
with a fork, which I think is much better than 
the hoe. I might add I never lost a single tuber 
during the severe winter of 1880-81, though not 
planting more than six inches in depth.—J. 8., 
Berks. 

Planting cabbages.— Now is the time to 
get out the main stock of Cabbages for spring 
use. Provided the seed was sown, as it should 
have been, in July, the plants will now be in 
good condition for planting, and a few rows of 
the most forward ones should be put on a warm 
border for the earliest use in March; but for 
main crops on more open quarters, to come in 
for use in May, we do not often dig the ground 
at all, as after Onions we generally plant 
Cabbages, and if the ground was deeply culti¬ 
vated and enriched with manure for the Onions 
it will do well for the Cabbages. If we find 
they require any stimulant in spring, a little 
short manure, such as that from old Mushroom 
beds, is spread between the rows and lightly 
forked in. We usually plant two feet apart from 
row to row, and 1£ feet from plant to plant in 
the row; draw out the strongest plants first, as 
the weakly ones will quickly strengthen as they 
get light and air, and be fit for late plantings. 
Let the plants in deep enough to keep them 
quite steady, and dust with wood ashes, soot, 
and lime to keep slugs at bay; after a lapse of 
ten days stir the surface with a Dutch hoe when 
it is dry, and little more attention will be re¬ 
quired until spring. Any small plants left after 
the main plantings are finished should be 
pricked out before winter sets in in beds 3 
inches apart, as they are serviceable for filling 
gaps or making new plantations. The red 
Dutch pickling Cabbage we always winter in 
this way, and transplant in February.—J. G. 

8325.— Vegetables. &c., in far west of 
Canada. —In reply to u Subscriber,” I beg to 
say that a brother of mine wrote asking me 
to send him a few seeds. I sent one 15s. box 
of vegetable seeds advertised in Gardening. 
The last time I heard from him he said all the 
seeds had done well. I may say that he is at 
Grand Rapid?, La Moura, County Dakota, which 
is not such a wonderful way from Winnipeg. 
My advice is to take a good box of seeds with 
you, for it is not so easy to get them when you 
are there.—C. B. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


8318. — Moving CupreseuB Lawso- 
neana. —In moving an evergreen tree that has 
stood in one place elevenears, 6qme littie care 
will have to be exerci’jecVbnt Vyiti tlifegbucfaso 
there is little in the undertaking. Dij£a?trench 


round the tree (at once) a little way from the 
root, so as to cut off all truant rootlets, and fill 
the trench up again immediately, so that when 
you come to take up the tree you will be able 
to take the root up in one large ball, with all 
the soil adhering, The best time to move the 
Cupressus is in the middle of May. First dig a 
hole larger than the tree root, and deep enough 
to drop it as low in the soil as where it staads 
now, but not any lower. Then take up the 
tree with as much earth round the root as pos¬ 
sible. After planting firmly, it would be well to 
secure it by placing four stakes at right angles 
in the ground, a little way from the root, then 
nail strips of wood from one stump to the alter¬ 
nate one, so that the tree comes exactly where 
the cross pieces touch, and secure it with a rope 
Then cover the foliage loosely with matting 
for a few days, and the tree will not shew that 
it has been moved. Use no manure. — G. C., 
Bedes. 

8364. — Hawthorns from seed. — The 

white hawthorn is commonly called Quietus in 
nurseries, and is raised from the haws or seed 
pods which are gathered now in great quanti¬ 
ties, buried in fine sandy sifted soil for the 
winter, and then in the spring is laid out thickly 
in beds or sown in drills, and in this manner 
germinates. This is a far better plan than 
troubling with cuttings, for seedlings grow fast 
once they have good hold of the ground.—D. 

8865.— Planting Ivy.—The proper time to plant Ivy 
Is in October. The proper time to trim olf the old leaves, 
<fcc., is In March.—G. C., Eccles. 

-This evergreen is best planted In a damp 

border, and this may bo done any time before frost 
sets in. The pruning should be done Just before the 
growth commences in spring.—P. R. 

8343.— Planting Rhododendrons. — In March, 
1881, I lifted a common Rhododendron Ponticum, and 
replanted it in the same place with somo old stable 
manure. I then pruned it short till there was no wood 
left less than three years old. Before the month of 
July it had burst into leaf, and It has now a thick 
mass of foliage with numerous flower buds.—P. R. 

8223. — Cerasns Waterert.— We can give you no 
hopes of the tree in question thriving, as it has evi¬ 
dently gone wrong at the roots, for which it would be 
difficult to assign a cause. This tree thrives well in 
ordinary soils, and you would probably find another 
specimen thrive better. Plant the latter end of October 
or early in November.—J. C. B. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

8327.— Improving clay soil.— Clay soil 
is not difficult to make suitable for gardens, 
although to make it suitable requires some 
amount of trouble. A bed in my garden, 14 ft. 
by 30 ft., had been made by filling a duck-pond 
with pure London clay to the depth of 2 ft. 
There is no stiffer or more intractable clay in 
the country. Without any cultivation this bed 
had been planted with standard Roses, w’hich, 
when I took possession, were all dead but one. 
Underneath the clay was good yellow loam. 
The clay was accordingly dug out and thrown 
up in rough heaps, and part of the bed manured 
and planted with Roses. Six weeks’ frost before 
Christmas, 1879, broke up the clay into minute 
flakes, when it -was thoroughly mixed with one 
third its bulk of dry coal ashes and a consider¬ 
able quantity of rotted turf, charred weeds, and 
kitchen refuse. In Christmas week two rows of 
seedling Sweet Williams were planted out; in 
spring the remainder of the bed was sown with 
hardy annuals. The Sweet Williams grew and 
spread during the whole of 1880 without flower¬ 
ing, becoming great clumps nearly a yard across. 
In autumn the bed was again dug over and 
broken up and dressed with coal ashes and 
soot, and then planted with Narcissus of several 
sorts and Tulips. A turf was placed under 
each clump of Tulips. Both bulbs flowered well, 
but the Narcissi decreased in size considerably. 
Hardy annuals were again sown in spring, most 
of which did well, especially Godetia Wbitneyi 
and Silene pendula. In 1881 the Sweet Williams 
flowered, some of them having as many as 
twenty-four larger trusses of flower besides 
smaller trusses and side shoots. In autumn the 
soil in which the Sweet Williams had rooted 
was quite light and friable ; the whole was dug 
over and thoroughly mixed and planted with 
bush Roses, Geum coccineum plenum, Delphi¬ 
niums, white Toly an thus, TulipR, Narcissus of 
sorts, and Silene pendula. In the spring 
Phlox decussata and Phlox suffruticosa werej 
planted, Sweet Peas and red and white Lupines I 


sown, and Dahlias planted to follow the Tulip ; 
all these have done well. The soil is just being 
dug up again, and is sufficiently friable to grow 
most plants which like a rich soil. When a 
garden is made on clay soil care must be taken 
that the soil does not become waterlogged in 
wet weather. Water does not penetrate clay 
readily, and there is always the danger that it 
will sink to the bottom of the cultivated soil 
and there remain. This can be easily ascertained 
by sinking a hole after a rainy time; if that fills 
with water running out of the soil, the soil 
wants draining.—J. D. 

- To improve a stiff clay soil work into 

it plenty of long stable manure, cocoa-fibre 
refuse, street sweepings, road manure, and any¬ 
thing containing fibre, wood ashes, soot, and 
slaked lime are also most valuable ingredients. 
Above all things, do not w'ork tho soil- in wet 
weather, and as little during the winter as pos¬ 
sible, or else it will become waterlogged and 
bake hard as bricks in the spring. A lawn that 
has become full of weeds will be best renovated 
by having as many of the weeds as possible cut 
out, then stirred with a coarse rake or fork, 
dressed with fine soil, and be sown thickly with 
proper Grass seed. This should be done the first 
week in April when growing weather may be 
looked for. Roll well when the seed is sown.— 
A. D. 

8313. — Gardening for profit.—“A Lady” 
who undertakes to garden for profit embarks in 
a very dubious undertaking. We fear there is a 
belief prevailing that gardening means a sort of 
Eldorado , into which it is only to dig to find 
very profitable returns. We should be sorry to 
influence anyone against gardening in any way, 
but unless there is in the experimenter some 
practical knowledge, it is unwise to look for 
much in the way of profit, for of all profits 
those anticipated from gardening are the most 
uncertain. When “ A Lady ” sayB that this sea¬ 
son Potatoes have proved such a failure, it looks 
very much as though the cultivation must have 
been a failure also. Is the lady prepared to 
trench her soil a depth of 2 feet, or if not to 
have it well done by paid labour ? Also to add 
to the soil manure costing at the rate of £ 12 per 
acre ? For until this is done, poor soil will hardly 
produce profitable crops. Garden work not only 
needs much practical knowledge, but considerable 
manual strength. Peddling with spades and 
forks is worse than useless—it is labour thrown 
away. It is better to learn practical gardening 
first, even at some little cost, and perhaps loss 
of time and temper; but when the practical 
knowledge is acquired with the help obtained 
from perusal of these columns, some tangible 
result may well be looked for. Now a rood of 
ground is not a large piece, though if well cul¬ 
tivated and cropped quite enough to keep a man 
often employed, and if “ A Lady ” has a family 
and wants some vegetables for their own con¬ 
sumption, she cannot do better than plant a 
once some autumn-sown Cabbages, and early in 
the spring sow dwarf Peas and Broad Beans. 
Then a little latter plant early Potatoes, sow 
Lettuces, Radishes, and other salads, following 
as the season advances with other Peas, Beans, 
and Potatoes, also Runner Beans, dwarf Beans, 
Carrots, Onions, Parsnips, Celery, Beet, «fcc., until 
all the ground is fully cropped. In a country 
village there is not likely to beany great demand 
for garden products, but spare quantities of 
things that come in gradually are more likely 
to meet with a sale than area few things coming 
in all at once.—A. D. 

- If “ A Lady ” will take advice of one 

who has had considerable experience in gar¬ 
dening, she will certainly abandon the idea of 
entering into competition with a rapidly in¬ 
creasing body of working gardeners, who now 
make market gardening their means of gaining 
a livelihood. Wherever there is a market for 
the produce, the producers take land, and by a 
system of rapid rotation of crops, and studying 
the wants of the locality, they generally make it 
pay. ButI fear if “ A Lady” were to enter into 
competition with trained hands, she would find 
herfaith in her own ability receive a rude shock, 
for the profits on vegetable culture are small at 
the best of times, and anyone entering on this 
branch of gardening must be prepared to en¬ 
counter frequent losses, for abundant crops and 
favourable seasons bring thfc prices down to a 
figure that frequently does not cover the ordi¬ 
nary expenses oi production. It is only by 
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skilful cultivation, and a good, sound know¬ 
ledge of what to grow, and how to grow 
it, that the returns can be made to show a 
balance on the right side of the ledger; but, in 
this case, there is little hope of such a result. 
All kinds of perishable vegetables would, under 
the circumstances, be out of the question ; there¬ 
fore, if the soil is suitable for Carrots or Onions, 
they would probably be the best crops to grow, 
as there is only the ordinary routine of sowing, 
thinning, and keeping clean as regards cultiva¬ 
tion ; and, as regards disposing of the crop, any 
greengrocer would take them at a price usually 
enough to cover the bare expenses of cultivation, 
but as to the idea of much profit by the trans¬ 
action, I would not hold out any hopes, as, 
unless the crop is really good, there is more 
prospect of loss than gain.— J. Groom, Gosport. 

-“ A Lady ” asks what is the most profit¬ 
able thing to do with a rood of garden land. I 
know of no crop so profitable, that requires so 
little labour, as Raspberries. But “ A Lady ” 
should first find out, if possible, some one to 
whom she could sell the fruit when grown. Fruit 
preservers, or jam manufacturers, or British 
'wine distillers are the most likely people to 
apply to in the event of ‘‘ A Lady ” not being 
able to dispose of them in her own neighbour¬ 
hood. The Raspberries should be planted in 
rows four feet apart, running from north to 
south, that the sun may get along the lines. 
After once becoming established, there is little 
else to be done more than keeping the canes 
free from weeds and well mulched with manure 
or watered with liquid manure.— G. C., EccUs. 

8227.— Stocking a greenhouse and 
garden. —If you are a beginner we would ad¬ 
vise yon to try your hand for some time at least 
on things of easy culture, such as zonal Gera¬ 
niums, Lobelias, Petunias, Ageratums, Paris 
Daisies, Lantanas, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, &c. 
Tuberous Begonias are also easily grown, but as 
they go to rest in winter, March ■will be soon 
enough to procure the tubers. Other things of 
fairly easy culture consist of Cytisus, Coronilla 
glauca, Scarboro’ Lily, Hydrangea, shrubby Cal¬ 
ceolarias, the Arum Lily, Myrtles, Solanums and 
Acaciaarmata. All these may be procured now, 
as may also thriving young plants of Cyclamen, 
Primulas, and Cinerarias, and some bulbs. 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Scillas, Crocus, and Narcis¬ 
sus may be potted at once for early spring 
flowering. Amongst hardy flowers may be 
mentioned as most desirable, Polyanthuses, 
Primroses, Anemone fulgens, japonica, and 
apennina, Coreopsis lanceolata, Christmas Roses, 
Hepaticas, Spiraea palmata and filipendula. 
Clematises, Roses, Delphiniums, Sweet Williams, 
Pinks, Carnations. Myosotis dissitiflora, and Iris 
of all kinds.—J. C. B. 

8363.— Iron v. wood greenhouses.— 

“ Querist” wishes to know which is the best for 
the construction of a greenhouse, wood or iron. 
Jt is nota matter of doubt at all which is best, as 
wood is a non-conductor of heat or cold, and 
iron will communicate either heat or cold, so it 
is evident that that material which will not con¬ 
duct cold into the greenhouse in winter time 
must be the best for the purpose of building; 
and what makes iron less adapted still for 
greenhouses, is that at midday in summer time, 
when the heat is .so great that the glass has to 
be shaded from the rays of the sun, then is the 
time when iron becomes so hot that it is pain¬ 
ful to place ;thc naked hand upon if, and at 
night it falls to the other extreme, earning great 
risk to the plants because of the sudden change 
in the temperature of the house. Iron is of no 
practical use for a greenhouse where the object 
is to qualify the heat by day and to protect from 
cold at night. The only thing that can be said 
in favour of iron is, that you may have a more 
ornamental finish to the structure.— G. C., 
1'’Aides. 

8331.— Heating by gas.— “D. H.*’ asks, 
“can a funnel-mouthed tin pipe over a gas jet 
in a greenhouse be depended upon for carrying 
off all noxious gases ? ” My answer is, yes, if 
it be properly placed over the jet. The heat of 
the burning gas causes the fumes to be drawn 
through the tube or chimney. One good jet 
should be enough for a house 8 ft. by 4 ft, if it 
be only proportionately high. The jet should 
be so placed that the heat will radiate all over 
the house, or thepl^nts at one end may be frozen 
while those at the other end .of the* house may 

e growing. It \ycn ld AoinsaWfi to have a 


small ventilator at tho top of the glass, to give 
fresh air on mild days in winter as well as in 
the hot days of summer.—G. C., Eccles. 

8272. — Beady-made greenhouses. — 

My experience is that these are exceedingly good, 
and tho price is very low. I had one made by a 
firm who advertises in Gardening, and they make 
a house 9 feet by 12 feet, with stages, span 
roof, glass side, &c., panelled frame of the best 
material,fori,7. If the enquirer sends three stamps 
they will send him several drawings and all par¬ 
ticulars. They are framed at bottom with stout 
red deal and painted once, the glass is cut ready 
for glazing, and any person that is handy can 
put it together. The advantage is that they cannot 
be claimed by the landlord, and can be removed 
at any time; mine has given me every satisfac¬ 
tion. I saw the advertisement in Gardening, 
headed “ Greenhouses for the Million.”—W. P. 

8229.— Propagating frame.— A frame in 
a shady situation is very well adapted for rais¬ 
ing seeds, but it certainly is not suitable for the 
growth of the plants later on, as all kinds of 
flowering plants demand a certain amount of 
sunshine as soon as the first leaves are fairly 
formed. With much care bedding and winter 
plants may be wintered therein, but if in early 
spring the sun reaches them they will never 
make satisfactory progress.—J. C. B. 

8244— Mown Grass as manure.— If 

thrown together in a heap and allowed to lay 
thus during the winter it will be sufficiently de¬ 
composed by spring to be available for growing 
crops. It is a good plan to pour soap suds and 
house 6lops upon it through the winter, a rich 
and really valuable manure beiDg thus formed. 
It should, however, be turned over now and 
then, or it becomes over heated.—J. C. B. 

8865.— Double white Rockets —You ought to be 
able to get ihe white double Rocket* from Mr. Clibran, 
of Altrincham. It is cheap and hardy, needing little 
specinl cultivation. The roots may be lifted and divided 
every two or three years, aud if done early in the autumn, 
they will soon make new roots and get established. Give 
them good garden soil.—A. D. 

8300.— Wood lice in wallf*.— The best remedy for 
woodlice is to stop up all their haunts. If there are no 
crevices or holes In the walls, they will soon go elsewhere. 
Have your wall pointed tfitn good mortar. 


Canary Creepers. — H.P. C.—It is an annual. 
Sow the seed in early spring. 

P. J. H .—85, Old Street, St. I.nke’s, London, E.C.- 

L. L.— When do you want tnegrapes to be ripe?- A. F. 

—“Town Gardening,” by B. C. Ravenscroft, London; 
George Routledge A Sons, Broadway, Ludgate Hill, 

price Is.-C. B. Bristol.— The plant has evidently been 

overwatered. Keep it dry till Bpring, and it may re¬ 
cover. 

W. H. Tale.—The trees are affected with American 
blight. When the leaves have fallen, dress the trees with 
linseed-oil, and later on well scrub them with & strong 
solution of Gishurst Compound. 

James Woods. —Wc know of no good book on the sub¬ 
ject you name except Gardening ILLUSTRATED from its 
commencement. 

George Robinson.— There is a kind of fnngns on the 
leaves. Sponge it off with soap and water. 

H. W. S.- Clay'8 Fertiliser or Standen’s Manure. 

Names Of plants.—A Constant Reader.- Diplacns 

glutinosus.-Euconiis punctata.- H. McG. 

—The blue flower is a Lobelia, and the other an Antir¬ 
rhinum, but we cannot help you further.- Ted — 

Yellow : St. John’s Wort (Hypericum calycinum). Brown : 

probably Calliopsis of some kind.- Walter Stewart.— 

We do not undertake to name varieties of the Tansy.- 

C. Drew —Giant Knotweed (Tolygonum cuspidatum). 

Names Of ftnitB.-C. S.— 1. Greenyair; 2 and 3 are 
dessert Pears, but, like the others, probably local sorts. 
It would be well to Inquire of some gardener in your 
neighbourhood.- J. Eustace.— Nelson Codlin. 


QUERIES. 


Roles for Correspondents. —A U communica¬ 
tions Jor insertion should be dearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor, 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address of the sender is required , in addition fo any 
npm de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each mould 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity qf 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day of publication , it t s not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

P407.— Slow combustion stoves.— I would be 
obliged if J. C. Leek would say what is the name of the 
slow combustion stove he has in use, and does he And the 
dust and ashes to injure his plants? Also does he grow 
Ferns in his greenhouse ? J. C. Leek’s experience of the 
slow combustion stove seems very satisfactory os related 
in Gardening. I am thinking of putting a stove in my 
greenhouse, which is fifteen feet by ten feet, so am desi¬ 
rous to get all the information I can on the subject which 


I Is practical, not theoretical. Most professions! gardenen 
I have spoken to strongly condemn stoves set in s grw-n- 
house, and tell me if I get one I shall havetoUuowit 
out soon. I should lie very glad if my trial of the stow 
was a success, and I were able thereby to show to par 
deners that we amateurs have good and cheap plans - 
G. L. 

- Would J. C. Leek favour me with the followia* 

particulars, viz., what kind of stove does he allude tr>, 
and where is it to be got ? What kind of fuel which only 
costa lid per day ? Where can the stove be seen in action: 
What temperature did it keep up during the two winters 
it has been used ? What improvements might be made in 
it, if any ?-C. 0. E. 

8408. — Watering plants.— "Would some one who 
has no greenhouse, glass case, frame, or garden, pir* 
their experience of preserving plants through the winter! 
I have bought a few Geraniums, Fuchsias, Lobebu, 
Calceolarias. Petunias, to grow in pots outside window, 
and I should like to know how to preserve them. Th< 
plan I try is to take in the pots on the approach of frost, 
and keep them inside a room having no fire or gas; thtj 
get very little water, and get on very well till the end oi 
the year, then they begin to decay. I manage to praervi 
the Fuchsias, but they scarcely flower again, l shorN 
be glad to get advice about cutting them down, potting 
Ac.—A Working Man. 

8409. —Bulba not flowering.— At the bejriimkj 
of last winter I potted three Mortagon Lilies into) 
7-inch pot; they came well up and grew till they :<t 
0 inches high, then they stopped growing, although kep 
fresh and green for several months after. The 
thing occurs to other Lilies, and also to Tulips, <*z* 
sionally a small bit of flower makes its appearance, ik 
withers ; although other Tulips in the same pot tk»d 
well. Can any one tell me the reason of this? Lw 
winter I potted the Tulips in mould mixed will 
Cocoanut refuse, but it only made matters worn.-, 
Working Man. 

8iio.—Uses of greenhouse end frames- 
Can anyone suggest how I may best utilixe in wirter 
small greenhouse with division? A four-lightedfrss 
heated also with hot water pipes, and two cold frame 
I have sown spring annuals in one of the frame*, si 
shall try Mushrooms in one of the heated frames, 
have Ferns in one division of this greenhouse, a 
Begonias, Geraniums, Fuchsias and Coleus in part «f d 
other.— Amateur. 

8411. — Killing weeds.— My gardener is in the hi 
of throwing weeds, as groundsel, Ac., into the rcaat 
heap, whirh gets mixed up with leaf-mould, Ac.. ;tbi« m 
post is in spring put into the garden as manure, Is dm 
no chance of these things propagating and increasing t! 
weeds, Ac. ? What should I do with weeds, Ac., tab 
out ? Also, is liming a lawn good for |improvirg pi 
growth of grass, and what effect has it upon weeds, <ti 
in the grass?—E. W. C. 

8412. — Nectarines not ripening.— I barf 
Nectarine tree on a south wall on which Teaches si 
other Nectarines do well. It is a healthy tree in ex j 
way. aud always bears a hundred weight of fruit, but iww 
of ripening, the fruit get full sized, and just as it 
becoming to ripen the skin shrivels and the fruit ilrot 
What is the cause ? And had I better sacrifice the tree-] 
has down the same thing every season 1 have known it 
A. W. 

8113.— Stocking a greenhouse.- 1 would lta 
try a few Chrysanthemums, Pelargoniums, Zonal ftjj 
goniliras, Fuchsias, Begoniap, and Petunias, and would^ 
to be favoured with the names of a few of the best kind* 
above to grow. Also, I should like someone to supd 
few other things that I might try. I would like advice 
how to treat Zonal Pelargoniums so as to have 
trusses for exhibition, with the names of s few - i <1 
largest trusses.—W. C. 

8414.— Tenant removing 1 plants, Ac - I a 
private gentleman, and have to leave the home and a 
den I now occupy at Whitsuntide next. Can I ioal 
remove Rose trees, Auriculas, Polyanthuses, lub| 
Crocuses, Ac., Ac ? I may state that there wen:! 
flowers whatever in the garden when I entered Bp 
it five years ago, and all are of my own pUntirJ 
J. II. 

8115 —Bed of geometric figures —In order t? 
prepared for laying down a bed of dwarf plants to M 
geometric figures, I should be obliged for any inforrasti 
iis to procedure, Mild the time for sowing and plaotii 
out the following : Alternanthera am ten*, Menthx, Sa 
pervivum tabulfrforme, Feverfew and Stonecrep-A 1 

8410. — Topping fruit trees— Will any reader kn J 
tell me if it is usual to cut off the top branches of hi 
trees when they grow’ to such a height that the fruit 
both difficult and dangerous to get? I have s Peart? 
of the kind described, and I thought if the top branch 
W’ere cut it would throw more strength into the K* 
ones, and the fruit would be easier to reach.-R. 5- 

8417. —Crassulas after flowering.—What j 
I do with two plants of Crassula coccinca which !u 
done flowering? Should they be cut back to when- yi-ai 
shoots seem to be starting ? Will they want re-potii^ 
And can I keep them throu gh the winlerin aconsemnn 
facing north, which isonly heated by a lamp stove: 
re potted, what soil will they require ?— L. D. 

8418. —Market gardening.- As I wishtoraniKa 
the growing of plants and garden produce for marii 
I should like to know of a suitable county for tbasp* 
pose in the north of England. What capital wotiL 
required for such an undertaking on a small scale! V 
what time of tho year is considered the proper sc-t- 4 "' 1 
begin operations ?— Hortus. 

8419—Red spider on Apple trees. -Yy n 1 
mid Apple trees are yearly infested with red W? 
and the bark is now red with the deposit 1 bate mi 
painting the trees in the autumn with a mixture cf 
soap and sulphur. Can any of your readers sc.-i 
another and perfect remedy?— Anxious. 

8<20.— Plunging material. — what is the > 
plunging material for use in a greenhouse? The tt 
materials are tan, Cocoanut fibre, and ashes, but a 
is more or less objectionable. Is it advisable to it»J 
the plunging material in the winter to induce 
dryness in the house where s minimum of 50 s ' Fshi- 
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& j| Tor beautiful Flowers and Plants 
Uae Hag arty's Celebrated 

GARDEN REQUISITES 5SJ 

AT REDUCED PRICES. 

POCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4«bu*hel bag. 

VJ 1h. 3d. : 10 tot 12r. ; 15 for l?s ; 30 for 30b., bags Included; 
truck (loose), 33s.; BeBt Brown Fibious Peat, 3s. per sack, 3 
for 22b. 6d.; Black Fibrous Peat, 4s. 6<L per sack, 5 for 20s . 
sacks 4d. each; Coarse Silver Sand. 1 b. 6cL per bushel; Yellow 
Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, and Peat Mould, la. per bushel 
Bulb Compost, Is. 4cL per bushel, 5 b. per sack. Manures of 
all kinds ; fresh Sphagnum, Carden Sticks and Labels, Russia 
Mats, &o. Tobacco Cloth and Paper. The best imported. Cloth, 
8cL per lb.; Speciality Paper, 10d._j.er lb. Write for Price 
List.—J. HAGARTY, Garden Requisite Stores, Union 
(' bnmbera, Wormwood Street, Old Broad Street, London, KC 


HOOPER & CO 


FOR PRESENT PLANTING, 


JAMES VEITCH & SONS, 

Royal Exotic Nursery, ChelBea. 

Hyacinths for Bedding. 

* In distinct shades of colour. 

Per 100, 30s.; per doz., 4s. 

Mixed Hyacinths. 

Per lOO, 22s. 6d.; per doz., 3s. 


-A GARDEN REQUISITES, OtiL ft 

As supplied to the Royal Gardens. 

A-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, Is. 6d. per 

i : 10 for 13s.; 15 for 18s. ; 30 for 30s., all sacks in- 
Truck (loose), 40s. ; Selected Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s. 
; 5 for 22b. 6d.; Black Fibrous Peat, 4s. 6d. per sack; 
a. ; sacks 4 d. each. Coarse Silver Sand, la. 6d. per 
s Loam, Leaf-mould, and Peat-mould, 
Manures of all kinds. Fresh Spht*;- 


Selected for flowering at the same time. 

RIMSON I YELLOW I ?,EP LE • , 

OAKLET ORANGE RED. margined 

,OSE | WHITE I with Yellow 

Per lOO, 5s. 6d. to 7s. 

Mixed Tulips. 

INGLE, finest mixed | DOUBLE, finest mixed 

Per lOO, 4s. 6d. 

Dutch Crocus. 

ELITE, WHITE, STRIPED, and GOLDEN YELLOW. 

Per lOOO, 15s.; per 100, Is. 9d. 

CROCUS, mixed, all colours, per 1000, 12s. ; per 100, 1 b. (kL 


each at Is. per bushel. —------ L.— ■-■■ ■ ■ - -—...—„ 

num. Garden Sticks and Labels. Russia Mats, Ac. Toba&» 
Cloth and Paper, best in the market; Cloth, 8d. per lb.; 8p* 
cialito Paper, imported solely by us. Is. per lb. Write for 

S rice list —W. HERBERT k CO., Horticultural 8torts, 1&, 
lew Broad Street, E.C. (turning by Gow s, fishmonger), one 
minute from Broad Street Railway Station._ 


MELON & CUCUMBER FRAMES. 

Catalogu es, with prices, post free. 

BOULTON & PAUL, NORWICH. 


Cheap Heating Apparatus for Small Greenhouses 

e*°u” PRICES, complete: ... 

( : t No. 1. £3 15 61 No. 3, £4 5 6 stk.i 
Ki ll W* XTr. Q Ci. n n -Nr, A 4"A 19 A J 


For other Bulbs for Planting or Pot Culture see Catalogue, 
forwarded gratis and j>o*t free on application. 


1 decoration or in bouquets it is delightful, and 
;rfect accordance with the taste of the present 
this a major variety, as most of the flowers 
rly double the size we have usually seen them, 
veral cases being 4 in. across. Colours: sepals 
lellum or " sac ” clear yellow. 

1ROWNS, each, Is. 6d.; C, 6 b. ; 12,10s.; 25, 


ROYAL EXOTIC NURSERY* 


• “ Champion ” Boiler will burn 12 hours without attention 

WILCOX A CO., Hot-water Engineers and Boiler 
Makers. 85, Old Street, London. __ 


Estimates and Price Lists free. All descriptions of BOILERS, 
_ PIPE8. and FI iTiNGB in Stock. _ 

LESS FUEL BURNT 


JOHN GREEN 


75 PER CENT. 


All lovers of bulbous flowers Bhould procure 

Hooper’s Autumn Catalogue, 

With SPLENDID COLOURED plate of Californian Lilies, 
Forwarded for four stamps, which is allowed again in the first 


Begs to call attention to tne louowing naruy pianw. ui ioi 
immediate plauting, all raised and transplanted in the open 
borders with no protection whatever. Post or carriage free 
for cash with order. Catalogue free for a penny Btamp. 
Carnation (the true old Crim- Antirrhinums, tall or dwarf, 
son Clove). Gardening Is. per doz. 

Illustrated says no gar- RudbeckiaNewmani,9d. each 
den, let it belong to cottage Daisies Rob Roy. The Bride, 
or castle, should be without and Pink Beauty, Is. per 
it. Is. each; 3 for 2s.; 7s. doz. 

6d. doz. Alpine Wallflower, 4d. each, 

Carnations, mixed seedlings 3b. i>er doz. 
from best double varieties, Pentstemous, mixed, un- 
2s. per doz. named varieties, 2s. per doz. 

Double Primroses, white, lilac Pyrethrums, Bingle, 3 for 1 b. ; 

and yellow. 6d. each. 2s. 6d. per doz. 

Hepaticas, double red and Pyrethrum uliginosum, 9d. 

single blue, (kl. each. each. 

Polyanthus, choice mixed, Is. Aquilegias, splendid mixed, 
per doz. Is. per doz. 


purchase of bidbs. 

Highest Quality and Lowest Prices. 


Oovent Garden, London, 


Seller’s selection, 80s. per dozen. Purchaser’s ditto, 36e. 
The above comprise all the best English and French raised 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Perpetual Polyantha, Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
and Perpetual Mosb. 

Roses of 1881 

Of above-named classes, 18s. to 24s. per dozen, in pots. 

Choice Roses. 

Tea-soented, Hybrid Tea, Noisette, China, and Bourbon, 
18b. to 24s. per dozen ; strong plants, in pots. 


Old Clove Pink (white), Is. per 
doz. 

Pheasant’s-eyed Pink, 2s. per 
doz. 

Alpine Auriculas, 2s. per doz. 

Myosotis (lissRiflora, 1 b. per 
doz. 

Brompton 8tocks, Is. 6d. per 
doz. 


Pansies, a splendid mixed lot, 
Is. per doz. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO„ 

NURSERYMEN AND SEED MERCHANTS, 
WORCESTER. 


FAITH FULLY r REPRESENTED. 

The Catalogue will be forwarded for four stamps, and the 
4d. returned in the first purchase of Bulbs. 

SPLENDID COLLECTION of all kinds of ^DUTCH, 


cashmeriana. Is. 


FLOWER ROOTS. 


FRENCH, CAPE. JAPANESE, and AMERICAN BULBS, 
at EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 

Delivery carriage free over 20s. value. 

HOOPER & CO., Covent Garden, London, 


Cyclamens, Is. 6d. per doz. 
Primulas, 1 b. 6d. per doz. 
Calceolarias, 2s. per doz. 
Cinerarias. 1 b. 6(1. per doz. 
Artillery plantB, 6d. each. 


Show Pelargoniums, 6 vars. 
for 2s. 

Paris Daisies (white), 4 for Is. 
Tacsonia Van Volxemi, 6d. 
each. 


SINGLE DAHLIAS. 

HOOPER k CO. invite inspection of their beautiful col¬ 
lection of these, now in full bloom at their Nurseries, ad¬ 
joining Twickenham Station, 8.W.R.; also special collectiou 
of Pentstemous. ___ ^ 

SPECIAL OFFER OF FERNS. 

ITAVING a splendid stock, 

LL and Ore--*—— "- J ° 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

1 MacMahon, the beBt Crimson Queen, Is. 3d. doz. ; 
rberry grown, Is. 3d. 6e. per 100. 

6s. per 100. Dr. Ilogg, Is. 3d. doz. ; 6s. per 

int, Is. 3d. doz. ; 6s. 100. . 

X). Keen s Seedling, Is. 3d. doz.; 

Reph Paxton, Is. 3d. Cs. per 100. 

6s. per 100. Triompbe de Paris, Is. 3d. 

esseHericartdeThury, doz. ; 8s. per 100. 


HYACINTHS, choice named varieties .. 6s„ 9s., 12s. per doz. 
HYACINTHS, White Roman for forcing, 24s. per 100, 

3s. 6d. „ 

HYACINTHS, Bedding, in colours. 22s. per 100 .. 3s. 
NARCISSUS, Polyanthus, named vars.. 2s. to 5e. 6d. „ 

NARCISSUS. Border, named varieties, 9d. to 5e. 6<L „ 

TULIPS, Double and Single, named .. Is. to 2s. 6<L „ 

CROCUS, Fine Dutch, various colours. Is. 6d. to 2s. per 100 
CROCU8. choice named varieties .. 2s. 6d. to 3s. „ 

COLLECTIONS OF BULBS, 10s. 6d., 21s„ 42s., 63s. 
Desoriptive Pric ed Catalogue free on appl ication. 
Collections to suit all gardens. 

QEE WM, RUMSEY 8 new descriptive Cata- 

O logue of Roses, Fruit trees, Shrubs. &c., free by post tc 
all applicants._ _ _xr 


Y7I273 a splendid stock, we offer 100 Stove 

—*■ and Greenhouse Ferns and Selaginellas in 50 spaae* 
and varieties, nice healthy plants, for 42a. ; 50, in 50 vanetie*. 
25s. ; 50, in 25 varieties. 21s. ; 25 for 10s. 6d.; 12 for 4s. or 6s. 
Special trade list on application. 

W. <fe J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE, NEAR MANCHESTER. 

W. H. SMITH. 

TCfj HARDY PLANTS, 3a., extra plants for 

-LOU carriage. 

C H CUTTINGS of choice plants for greenhouse 

Jv or garden, Is. 6d., free. 

QTRAWBERRY PLANTS (President and 
O Marshal McMahon), 3s. 100, Sd. doz. 

"IQ MIXED PLANTS for garden, Is., free; 

IlI 12 mixed plants for window. Is., free. 

W. H. SMITH, St. Faith’s, Norwich. !»te Framingbun. 


Is. 3d. doz ; 6s. i>er 100. ’ James Veitch, Is. 3d. doz.; 

Auguste Boisselot, Is. 3d. I 6s. per 100. 
doz. ; 8s. per 100. I 

A trial order respectfully solicited. 

JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 


THE WONDERFUL 

AFRICAN TUBEROSES. 

BulbB just arrived in splendid condition. 

PER lOO, 36s.; PER DOZEN, 6s. 

Early application recommended. 

HOOPER & 00', Oovent Garden, London, W.O* 


Joyning's Nurseries, Waltham Cross, N. 


PRUNING AND_ TRAINING 

J- By J. Bimx'SOK, of Wortley Hill I 
fre<* 2s. 3d.— Thk GaIdkn Qfliifc 3. 6<? 
Covent Garden, I^ndn AWlA " J, 


d PROVED. 
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GEORGE’S 

Patent Calorigen, 

For heating mall 
Conservatories. 

To burn gas.. ..£3 3 
„ coko ..£66 
Height, 28 in.; diameter, 
14 in. 

J. F. FABWIG & 00., 

Manufacturers, 

X. Queen Street. Cheap- 
side, E.C. 

I Illustrated Prospectus 
and Testimonials on ap¬ 
plication. 


T AWN SAND, for destroying Daisies, Dande- 

J-* lions. Plantains, Ribbed Grass, Thistle, and other weeds 
on Lawns, Croquet Grounds, Bowling Greens, Parks, etc., at 
the Bame time acting as a fertiliser, and improving the growth 
and colour of the Grass Price in tins. Is., 2s. 6d., and 5a. each ; 
in kegs, 10s., 19s., and 36s. each. 

^ a NURE for promoting a rapid, 

KJ healthy, robust growth, an early maturity, improving the 
quality of vegetables, llavour of fruits, and heightening the 
colour and increasing the Bize of flowers. It is especially 
invaluable to exhibitors and others whose aim i* to excel It 
is always of the same strength, certain and safe in all opera- 
tions, mid is applied with but little time or labour. In tins, 
112 lbs 6 5& 5 each’ 108 ' W 21 ”' each : 11111 ^ keK8 « 56 lbs., 28b. ; 

O.ARDENER S INSECTICIDE for destroying 

y and preventing all the various Insects, Blight?., andMil- 
dcwB infesting plants and trees. Isis easily applied either by 
dipping, syringing, sponging, or as a winter dressing; docs 
not require cleansing off with water; will not stain or injure 
any more than plain water the most delicate flower, fruits 
foliage, or root; gives the foliage a bright, clean, healthy 
appearance, and promotes the growth of the plant. In jars, 

42s 6 - d flidbs 8 ^^’each eaCh ' aUd keg8 * 28 lb8 ’’ 21s ‘ * ™ lb - 

W'ORM DESTROYER for eradicating every 

kind of worm from the roots of large specimen plants, 
pots, lawns, etc. It u easily and cheaply applied, and will 
not harm the most delicate plant. In bottlea. Is., 2s. 6d., 
18 .i 0(L 6QCD, 

G°KRY SOPER, FOWLER, & Co. (Limited), 

Offices and Show Rooms: FINS- 
BURY STREET, E.C. Manufactory and Bonded Tobacco 
Stores: SHAH THAMES. LONDON. S.E. "° naea lobacco 


Is the Manure that is used by all the principal 
funerymen, Market Growers, and Gardeners 
hroughout the United Kingdom. 

7 lbs. 14 lbs. 28 lbs. 66 lbs. 1 cwt. 

, kts.,l8.,bag«,Is.6d. 4s.6d. 7s. 6d. 12s.6d. 20s. 


RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 

(GILLINGHAM S PATENT). 


CLAY & LEVESLBT, 

’emple Mill Lane , Stratford, London , E. 


5AYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

iOLID&TUBULAR BAR FENCING 


80 ODD PARROTS imported annually.—A 

Uy jUUU beaiitifid African grey, with crimson tail, 
sent to any address, package included, for 15«. If not satis¬ 
factory on receipt money returned. A hoBt of other stock! 
Beautiful Singing Canaries, small foreign birds, pet Mon¬ 
keys 1 ortoises. Peacocks’ feathers, 6000 Parrot cages, and 
fresh arrivals daily. The Grey Porrot-the Thirty Guinea 
r fi 7 fl „ th J it ip« ok the two ? r8t P ri / eB at tbe Surrey 8how in 
Iv-tt purchased from me a young bird.— 

WILLIAM CROSS, largest importer in the world. Liver- 


In BRASS. COPPER, or IRON, from 31s. 6d. 

By this invention small conservatories can be kept at a 
uniform temperature throughout the whole twenty-four hours 
at a cost of 2d., and the heater requires no attention whatever 
during that period. All other lamp heaters throw burnt and 
vitiated air into the room. This heats by radiation, and all 
impurities oie deposited in the water automatically condensed. 
Manufactured by 

Treggon & CO. 

(The oldest Ann in the trade). YORK WORKS. BREWF.RY 
ROAD, LONDON, N. City Office aud Warehouse, 19, Jewin 
Street, E.C. 


THt BRADGATE PARK 
SEAT. 


CJULPHATE OF AMMONIA for Chrysanthe- 

rf mums, by far the best stimulant for obtaining fine 
blooms, and for pushing on backward plants; best quality 
containing 25 per cent, ammonia, 8d. lb.; 4 lb., 2s. 6<L ; 7 lb , 
«• lb., 7s • 28 lb., 12s. ; or 8 oz. sample by post, 8d.— N 
DAVIS, 66, Warner Road, Camberwell, London. 


THE SOIL ENRIGHER 


Dnrtnted Catalogue of Hurdles, Gates, and all kinds of 
Iron and Wire Fencing, kc., free on application. 


Success and Economy in the Garden 

Emancipation from thk Duno Heap. 

A genuine FERTILISER, producing to perfection 

FLOWERS, I FRUIT, 

FOLIAGE, | VEGETABLES 


T? IMMEL’S NEW SEASON PERFUMES, ex- 

direct from flowers with his patent Mvrogene.- 
White Heliotrope, White Pmk, White Lilac, White Rose, 
Mai vet ta, Rose Laurel, Wallflower, Sweet Pea, Syringa. Ac 
All from 2s. 6d — EUGENE RIMMEL, 9^8tramU 128 
Regent Street; and 24, Oornhill, London ; and 9, Boulevard 
des Capucmes. Paris. 


VICTORIA WORKS, Wolverhampton, 

ad 5, Crooked Lane, King William Street, London, E.CJ. 


IRON GARDEN BARROWS. 
Cheap- Strong— Useful. 
BROUGHT Iron frame, neatly painted, and 
' galvanised iron body. From 9b. 6tL upwards. 

J. FOX, 

Horticultural Engineer, 

12. 80UTH PLACE, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


THE SOIL ENRICHER. 

A genuine Fertiliser, clean, dry, and always ready for gar 
den or conservatory 

Manufactured solely by MAILLARD k 8TRAW80N, 
Chemical Manure Works, NEWBURY. 

“ I have found the Soil Enricher quite equal to some of the 
leading manures of the day. and much safer and more eco¬ 
nomical I have tried it fox foliage and flowering plants, also 
for Melons, Cucumbers, and pot Vines, aud have every con¬ 
fidence in recommending it. I intend to use it, among other 
things, for the permanent Vine borders, both in and outdoors, 
for 1 feel certain that is a grand thing for Vines and ail kinds 
of fruit.’’—Signed, Cham. Howe, Head Gardener, Benham 
Park. 

Sold in Shilling Bags. 7 lb. bags 2s.; ciot. 20s. 

Special quotations for bulk. Retail of all Chemists, Florislf. 
and Stores. 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 

Cases, ts. each extra, allowed for when returned. 

100 squares glass, 15 oz., 14 by 12f for 15s. 

„ „ 21 oz., „ „ 22s. 6d. 

„ „ 16 oz., 134 by 8 8s. 6<L 

.. „ t. 21 oz., „ „ 12s. fid. 

„ „ „ 15 oz., 124 by 114 12s. Gd. 

.. ,, 21 or.., „ ,, 18s. Gd. 

Good English glass, any size as required quoted for on 
application. 

*Btty, Id. per lb. Paint ready mixed in 4-lb. and 7-lb. tins at 
5d. per lb., tins included. 

IENBY WAlN V/RIGHT, Glass and Lead Merchant, 


Picturesque Rock Gardens, 

VrDTTPQ TXT A muo A T T O r a tvvso , I 


FERNERIES, WATERFALLS, LAKES, and ROCKY 
PONDS and STREAMS DESIGNED and FORMED in 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL ROCK ; also CONCRETED 
effectually by PULHAM k SON, BROXBOURNE, who have 
executed over 200 works in England, 8 "' ’ * * 

Wales ; in Beveral counties now doing. 

TUFA, SPAR, OOLITE, SAND 
ROCK at our depots, BROXBOUR] 

Brixton, or iu truck loads from the qua 
FULHAM'S BALL VALVE, for 
PONDS. STREAMS, RESERVOIRS, 
and effective. Cannot get out of order. 


ID and LIMESTONE 
RNE, Tottenham, and 
luarry. 

[or outlets of LAKES, 
tS, &c., is most simple 

TENNis COURTS or FLOORS formed fn^PULHAMITE 
PERMANENT GRAVEL, also GARDEN aud TERRACE 
WALKS. Forecourts, Greenhouses, STABLE FLOORS. &c 
also in GRANITE, MARBLE, and SPAR-FACED CON¬ 
CRETE, intensely hard. Durability guaranteed. 

All particulars sent on receipt of 6 stamps. 


__8 & 10, Alfred J3treet,Boar Lane, LEEDS. 


STEVEN BEOS. & CO., 

Ironfounders and Manufacturers of 

I0T-WATER GOODS, 

35 & 36, Upper Thames Street, 

LONDON, E.C. 


THE " LOUGHBOROUGH" BOILER. 

The beat Amateurs’ Greenhouses, Forcing Pits, &c. Hun¬ 
dreds in use. 

Ne. 1 size, capable of heating 100 ft. of 2-in. pipe. .£2 12s. Od. 

2 „ ,, 200 ft. „ .. 4 0s. Od. 

3 ” „ „ 400 ft.5 10s. 0<L 

Delivered free to any Station in England and Wales. 

Full particulars on application. 

MESSENGER &. DO. Lou^hboro 1 . Leicestershire. 


Heating Apparatus for Greenhouses 

“THE AMATEUR.” 

No brickwork required. Can be fixed in a few hours. 
Portable ; tenant’s fixture. 

Boiler, Pipes, & Fittings, complete, from £3 15s. upwards. 

“THE COMPACTUM.” 

Can be fixed In less time than any apparatus yot intro¬ 
duced. Admitted by all who have seen it to be 
the simplest and the best. 

Price complete from £4 upwards. 

WILLIAM J. FOX, 

Hot-water Engineer, 12, SOUTH PLACE, FINSBURY 
LONDON. E.C. Plans and Estimates on anvluuition. 

GREENHOUSE 


'Idti •41111 iwu cugivreiB. rr.uu uiu iui.— o. 

AJtTRAM, Rothwell, Kettering, North ampton shire._ 

\IJICK8.—For Sale, 500,000 strong three-year- 
d old plants, 12s. per 1000, delivered.-** L. L.,” 37, Mon- 
Iw Road, Peck haru, London. 

?0R SALE.--170 ft. of 4-jiich piping, Buit- 

* *ble for vinery or orchard hourf.— Xppur to Mr..W(|OJ9 
CTON, Acton S<fott; Church; 8trdBton^frc» hiiv^Tl iMTf 


BOULTON k PAUL, NORWICH. 
Catalogues and Prices Free on Application. 


















TOWN MANURE, con 

mouia, equal to ® P« «n*- 


CONCENTRATED 

Vj tain in g 8 per cent, an 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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WEBBS 


Flower Roots 


ontains: 

.25 A nemanrs, fine don- , 
ble, mixed 

25 A nemo nr x, five sin¬ 
gle, m iced 

200 Crocus, choice va¬ 
rieties 

1 Crown Imperial 

20 Hyacinths, choice 
m ixtd 

HO Iris, Spanish, mixed 

12 Jonquils, Campernelle 

1 I AH urn candiaum 

21 Narcissus poeticus 

12 ,, double white 

2.i ,, Van Sion 

0 Polyanthus Narcissus 

50 Ranunculus, double 
mixed 

25 Ranunculus, Turban, 
scarlet 

100 Snowdrops, double 
and single 

G Tulips, Due Van 
Thol 

G Tulijis, early double, 
mixed 

G Tulips, La Candeur, 
doub e 

G TuH}ts. Parrot, fine 
mixed 

12 Tulips, single m ixed 

50 Winter Aconites 

Q54 BULBS 

IN ALL. 


Double tile above collection at 42s. Half at 10s Cd. 
2D. value Carriage Free. 5 per cent, discount for Cash 

I_"_ 1 . 

For full particulars Bee 
WEBBS’ AUTUMN CATALOGUE, 
gratis and post free. 

“i r~ 

The Queen’s Seedsmen, 

WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE 


m ^NIELS’ 1 

CHOICE 

FLOWER ROOTS. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS FOR 
CHRISTMAS BLOOMING. 


fegfe KING’S MB 

AMATEUR 

5s. Collection of Bulbs 


Mr. T. DARLINGTON, Knutsford, write*: “The 
Bulba you supplied were really splendid. I never 
saw liner.” 


0 Choice Hyacinths by name. 

18 ,, Tulips, 0 sorts. 

30 „ Crocus, 5 sorts. 

24 „ Snowdrops. 

4 „ Roman Hyacinths. 

0 „ Scilla prsecox. 

0 „ Sweet Jonquils. 

This sjilcndid assortment for Windoiv or Green¬ 
house decoration for P. 0 . 0 . for 5s. 

JOHN K.KING, 

ROYAL SEEDSMAN, 

COGGESHALL, ES SEX. 

CRANSTON’S NURSERIES 

(Established 1785). 

N O W READY 
Descriptive and Priced 

GATALOCUE OF ROSES 

FOR 

AUTUMN, 1882, and SPUING, 1883. 

Cranston's Nursery & Seed Co. 

(LIMITED), 

KING’S ACRE, near HEREFORD. 


THE 

Flowe 

BEST 

r Roots 


Si 1 JrC Jli E . 

FOR FULL PARTICUL \RS SEE 


OUR GUINEA BOX 

OF CHOICE HARDY FLOWER ROOTS FOR OUTDOOR 
PLANTING 

Contains the following liberal 
assortment, all in sound picked 
bulbs, with full iuBtru'ctions for 
cultivation (case, packing, and 
carriage free to any railway sta¬ 
tion in England or Wales) 

25 Hyacinths, choice mixed 
200 Crocus, in fine variety 
12 Tulips Rex rubrorum 
12 Tulips La Reine 
12 Tulips, double mixed 
12 Tulips, single mixed 
12 Tulips, Parrot mixed 
25 Anemones, double mixed 
12 Anemones, double scarlet 
25 Anemones, single mixed 
12 Polyanthus Narcissus,mixed 
12 double white Narcissus 
12 Pheaaant’s-eye Narcissus 
6 Campernelle Jonquils 
25 Ranunculi, scarlet Turban 
25 Ranunculi, mixed Turban 
50 SnowdropB 
50 Winter Aconites 
12 Spanish Iris 
6 Triteleia unillora 
2 Lilies 

550 ROOTS IN ALL. 
Double quantity, 40s. ; half do., 
12s. Gd. 

Other Collections for Green¬ 
house and Conservatory Win¬ 
dow-boxes, etc., 12s. 6a., 21s., 
42s., 63s., and 84s. 

Beautifully Illustrated CATA- 
LOGU E post free on application. 


DAN 

Jioyal Norfolk 


Norwich. 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

Special List (August. 1882) now ready. 

rpHK LARGEST STOCK in the greatest num- 

I her of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and green 
house cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and other 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send for above list 
before buying elsewhere. Poet free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANC HEST ER 

33 TT L B S. 

ILLUSTRATED (Inscriptive, lint free on appli- 
J- cation. Specimen testimonial (unsolicited): “March 10. 
1882 —Crocus. &c., in liorders purchased and planted last 
autumn are making a fine show and giving every satisfaction. 
Hyacinths In pots have been very fine and much praised, 
having spikes of bloom nine inches in length, and so close that 
they appeared to be solid ! Tulips have been very fine and 
highly praised. Hyacinths in border now showing very strong 
bloom. __ 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

Seed Merchants and Nurserym en, Worcester. 

DUTCH BULBS. 

flHEAPEST and FINEST ever imported. 

U Special collections. Catalogues Host free on application. 

J F JANSEN, Sole Agent, 16, Water Lane. Great lower 
Street^ London, E C. P.O. Order to accompany orders. 

Single Dahlias. 

OTRONG PLANTS, established in pots for 

lb whiter bloom, can now be supplied. The largest collec¬ 
tion in the woild may be seen at the nurseries. Catalogue* 
and every information free. _ .. .„ m 

THOMAS S. WARE, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, 
London._ 

sgsaw as 

on application, or post free._ 


SUTT0NS 

AUTUMN 

CATALOGUE 

GRATIS AND POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 

AND BY SPECIAL WARRANT TO 

THE PRINCE OF WALLS 

READING, BERKS, 


. a HOT-WATER 

HEATING APPARATUS 

feSl* FOR GAb_OR OIL 

IjpFuct Equal to 30 ft. of 2-in. pipe; csib 

<|5>«£2.J 0- placed anywhere. 1 quart of oiU 

•24 hours or 4 ft. of gas per hour. Price complete, i- 1* 
Send for a complete list of Boilers, Pi/es, Ac., to 

WM. POORE & CO., 

Hot-water Engineers, 155 , Che a pside, E .O. 

Amateur’s Hot-Water Apparatus. 
ACME Slow Combustion Boiler, pipes, ud 

A all fittings complete, ready for erection. Iron 
Independent Slow Combustion Star Boilers from 401. cad 

PhistgiedL ists S&gEIXAOa. M. JBanWde. 8A_ 

■ny ltOYAL LETTERS PATENT. -GAS 
-D CONSERVATORY BOILER from 45s. ; Kejcrtor 
Cooking Stoves, from 10s. 6<1.: Excelsior Gas Bath. A*; 1 * 
The Cal da Instantaneous wWr H water. £4 7* 

SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey; Factory, Bamcgtvj 
Road, Brixton, S.W .___ 

Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses. Narcissus, Iris, Scillss. 8uov- 
drops, and other flower roots from Hoiland 

TV/TR. J. C. STEVENS will SELL > 7 . AU . C 7J£n 

1V1 at his Great Rooms. 38, King Street, Uvent^Jn 
W.C., every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY. and SATURDAY 


W .L., t'Vt'ry mv/Aix/ra * , »» » i 

from well known farms in Holland, in large and small 
^Cmview thc\norning of Sale, and catalogues had.__ 


phatc or ammonia, i^envereu aw - 

of 2 cwt. each, at £7 per ton.-Apply, Inspector of huaai* 
Town Hall, Warrington.__ 

Warrington. ____7—. 

POULTRY WIRE NETTING, GaKjjujJ 

X can be obtained at exceptionally low 
FRANCIS MORTON & CO. (Limited), 1, Del&iiay 
Westminster. Price Lists on ap plication. -- 

TANNED NETTINgT2^^, ^ 

1 yd.; 4 yds. wide. 3d. per yd. NEW TV I> KJ M. j f ^ 

Gate, Loudon, E. ____ 

Printed and Published bv the registered S» 

Robinson, at the Offloe, 37, Southampton L tfnini tg. 
Parish of Sfc. Paul, Covent Garden in theCityof We 
Saturday, October 14,1882. 
















Illustrated 

and Suburban and Rural Home 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 

REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION AbKuAD, 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1882 


POSE TREES.—line collection of 300 varie- 

Xl» ties, 50b. per 100. or ICb. per doz.; cuttings of BAme. 1b. 
doz., 6b. per 100 -T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux¬ 
bridge. _ 

pYCLAMEN, finest strain grown. — Having 

purchased tho entire stock of one of the largest grower* 
of this stately dower, I can offer fine bulbs at 5s. doz. ; small 
ditto, 2a. 6<L doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uv 

bndgflL____ 

pINERARlA.—Exhibition varieties, in flower- 

\J ing pots. 3b. 6d. dozen, 20b. 100; carefully packed.—T. 

J. HAWKINS, Hilling don H eath. Uxbridge._ 

JASMINE, Mvrtle, and Honeysuckle.— Cuttings 

U from either of these choice plant*, 6<L per do/..—T. .1. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF TjENDROBIUM NOBILE is one of the 

D FLOW’ERS for screens and scrap books ; 100 for 15e., X/ choicest and most beautiful cool house Orchids ; a nice 
bfty for 9b.. twelve for 2s. 6<L Specimen plate post free for 3d. plant, 2a_8d., free.—MORLEY k CO., Fulwood, Preston._ 

PAN still offer rare Holly Fern, with thorns 
I nn HERBACEOUS and AL1LNE PLAN IB \J like miniature Holly leaves; plant, Is. Id., free; two, 
1UU or 25a—Richard Smith k Oo.’s selection of the l«. 8d., free; perfectly hardy—MORLEY k CO., Fulwood, 
above contains a moet interesting and valuable assortment of Preston. 

Uiutiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as 
to produce flowers and render the garden attractive all 
through the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
ftWITH k CO., Nurserymen and See d Merc h ants, Worceste r. 

H KEEPERS for Walls, Trellises, &c., in great 

\J variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
object may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
fend advice on application.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., 

Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


JAPANESE HONEYSUCKLE.-Two plants 

tl of this lovely hardy climber, which retains its pretty gol¬ 
den foliage through the winter out-of-doors, 2s. free.—MOR¬ 
LEY k CO ., Fulwood. Pr eston ._ 

M CHOICE Bulbs, 3s. 6d., free to any ad¬ 

dress, consisting of three H * ^ "" ’ * 


—w—. dress, consisting of three Hyacinths, fifty mixed 
Crocus, six beautiful Anemones, twelve Ranunculi, bix double 
dwarf early Tuliist, twelve winter Aconites, twelve Snowdrops, 
suitable for window or garden culture.—MORLEY k CO., 

Fulwood, Preston._ 

HNLY Is. 6d., free, forty-three choice bulbs— 

v/ one Hyacinth, twelvo Crocus, twelve Ranunculi, twelve 
winter Aconites, and six Snowdrops, carefully packed and 
free —MORLEY k CO., Fulwood. Preston. 


U RIGHT FLOWERS in winter and spring, 
XJ nuite hardy out of doors, requiring little or no care. 
Mixed double andBingle Anemones, 24, Is. 4<L. free ; 50, 2b 2d., 
free, enough for bed. Winter Aconites, lovely yellow gems, 
50. Is. 8d., free. Triteleia uuiflora, white, Bhodedblue, with 
violet BtripeB, sweet-scented, Is. Id. do/.., free. Mixed Crocus, 
40, Is. 2d., free.—MORLEY k CO., Fulwood, Preston. 


P. Milner, 18s. and 24s. dozen.—T. J. HAW 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

HUTTINGS.—Azalea, 9d. per doz 

v Geraniums, Is. per dozen; plain ditt 
Fuchsias, 9d. per dozen: Calceolarias, £ 
HA WKIN S, Hillin gdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

STRAWBERRIES! STRAW 

O STRAWBERRIES !! !-New beds ca 
early. Runners of Sir Joseph Paxton, Jai 
Prince, Ne Plus Ultra, President, Dr. Ho 
Napier. 3s. per 100.-T. J. HAWKINS, : 
Uxbridge._ 


BERRIES FOR FORCIN G.—Any of 

»ve Btrong plants, in or from single pots, ready for 
ig, 10s. per 100.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 


PELARGONIUMS (Regal, Show, and Fancy), 

X best varieties, only ; small-rooted plants, 3s. per doz 
cuttings. 2s. per doz. ; best strain of seed, per 100, 3e.—T. J 
HAWKINS. F.R.H.S.. Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 


iMELLIAS in variety, well budded in 4!-in. 

pots. 3 b. each ; in 7-in. pots, 5b. each ; in 12-in. pots, 10s. 
i ; all true to name, strong healthy plants.—T. J. HAW- 
I S, F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridg e._ 


Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


heat 24 hours for about Id., without attention. For green¬ 
houses, bedrooms, Ac. Pamphlet, with authenticated testi¬ 
monial*. eenb. See in use and order at Patentee’s, 112, Vic¬ 
toria Street, Westminster._ 

QTOVES.—Terra-cotta I Portable ! for Coal. 

)J ROBERT8 S PATENT. Healthy heat 24 hours or 
longer for about Id., without attention. For bedrooms, 
t^reenhouaes. or almost any piupowi. Pamphlet and authen¬ 
ticated testimonials sent. In use daily at Patentee's, T. 

ROBERTS, U2. Victori a Street, Westminster. _ 

HHEENHOUSES Heated 24 hours for about 

vl fd without attention. ROBERTS S PATENT TERRA - 
COTTA STOVES for COAL give pure heat with common 
coal, or coal and coke. Pamphlet and testimonials sent. See 
m use at Patentee's, THOMAS ROBERTS, 112, Victoria 
.Street. Westminster__ __ 

pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb's 

VJ Patent Process. July 1, 1882. In consequence of the 
great scarcity of husks, from this date price* will be as 
follows ■ Sacks, Is. 6dL each; 10 sacks, 13a.; 15 Backs, 18 b. , 

20 Backs, 23*. ; 30 uack*, 30*. (all Backs included). Truck load, 
free onrai! £2. Limited quantities of PM. special quality 
granulated, in sacks only, 2s. 6d. (two prue medals). 

5>rms, strictly cash with order.—CHUBB, ROUND k CO., 
Fihre Worka. W es t Ferry Ro ad. Millwal L London. E._ 

mSHUEST COMPOUND.—Used by 

Vj the leading gardeners since 1859 against red spid 

thrips. greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of fr< 
to the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. 
dressing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived 
parations intended to supersede it. In b oxes, is., 

A MEEICAN - BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

iA CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter s brush on Gis- 
hurst CompountLand working the lather into the Infected part. 

rilSHURSTlNE keejis feet dry, softens hard - 1 

KJT boots, preserves leather, takes a polii*. Inboxes. 6d. and TTlOU 

1- each. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle Company V stocl 
(Limited). Retail by Seedsmen and Oilmen. Complaint* are i andbeinK 
made of difficulty in getting Gishuistine. Some leading i n( reaped 
nJSSr^nen have put it on their lists; other, are requested 
to do so. 


its, Is. 3d. per dozen, 

[BBS k CO., Woodbridge, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS! CHRYSANTHE- 

U MUMS 11 CHRYSANTHEMUMS II! — One of tin 
finest selections; 200 varieties. Strong plants ready foi 
blooming pots, 4s. doz., 30s. 100; very cheap.—T. J. HAW 
KINS, F.R.H.B ., H illingdon Heath. Uxbridge. _ 

PANSIES AND VIOLAS.—Very choice, well 

X rooted plants, 2s. 6d. per doz. ; cuttings of ditto, is. pei 
doz.—T. J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge 

OOLANUM or CHRISTMAS CHERRY.—Nice 

O little plants just coming into bloom, 2b. 6d. per dozen ■ 


P RIMULA PLANTS, finest fringed red and 

white. Is. per doz. ■* 

beautiful, Is. C_ --- 

seed. Is. per pkt —GIBBS k CO. 


_. seed, 6d. Fern-leaved variety, m 

per doz. ; seed. 6d. per pkt. Finest dou 
- ~~ Woodbridge, Suffolk 

MAGNIFICENT LILIUM AURATUM. 

1Y1 M. Ven - - - - -- --- 


M. Verey is booking orders for his extraordinarily fine 
bulbs, to be sent out in November. Testimonials of merit from 
all parts of the country. Six, 7s. 6d., carriage paid. — M. 
VEREY, 4. Oppidans Road. London, N.W. 


pXTREMELY BEAUTIFUL ORCHID, 

Xl OdontOfc'lossum Alexandra, easily grown in a green¬ 
house, nice plantH, 3s. 6d. and 5b. 6d. each. Cash with order. 
-M. VEREY k CO., 4, O ppidans Rd., Primros e H ill, Lon don. 


1RAND WHITE LILY, exquisitely perfumed, 

X Lilium exiraum. profuse bloomer; plant now, will stand 
jverest winter ; three blooming bulbs, 2s. 6d., carriage paid 
M. YEREY, 4, Oppidans Road, London. 

° f ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. - Stronj 

9^’ Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn-flowcrinj 

Anemoue (see Gardening Illustrated. September 4 
“ a wmter *~10) Is. each, post free.—GEORGE PHIPPEN. Victorii 
irverv. Oxford Road. Reading. Established 1862. 

|LD CLOVE CARNATIONS.—Six plants foi 

1 7d., twelve for Is. Id., prepaid. Strong and healthy 
agniticeut bloomers. — R. ANDREW, Com petal 1, neai 


U japonica. strong clumps, 4s. doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge.__ 

CARDENIAS.—Strong olants of this choice 
VX and very beautifully scented flower, 3a. ench, 30b. ner do/..; 
very cheap.—T. J. HAWKINS. Hilli ngdon Heath , Uxbridge. 

OTEFHAN’OTIS.—Strong plants of this beauti- 

O ful greenhouse creeper, so valuable for its h'ehlv scented 
and beautiful bloom, 3s. 6d. per plant.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, U xbridge.__ 

OWEET VIOLETS.-Russian, Neaiiolitan, Belle 

O de Chatenay, Marie Louise, Duchess of Edinburgh, Czar, 
and White Czar, 2s. doz., 12s. 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

MYOSOTIS (Forget-me-not).—Large clumps 

XVX of thisusefu Inuring flowering plant, 1 b. fid. per doz.— 
T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 
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“BULBS! BULBS! BULBS ! —In comparison 

JJ with age, size, and quality of the bulbs, the following 
quotations will bo found 25 per cent, under usual trade price. 
Hyacinths for glasses, jiota, or forcing, best named variety's. 4s. 
doz., 30s. 100; ditto for bedding, 3s. do/., 22s. 100; Tulips, 
single and double. Is. doz., 6s. 100; Snowdrops, fine double 
and flingle, 3s. 6d. 100; Polyanthus Narcissus, 10s. 100; 
Pheasaut’s-eye or garden varieties, 6*. 100; Crocus, fine 
specimen bulbs, 3s 100; Anemones, 6s. 100; fine specimen 
bulbs, Lilium candidum, so beautiful for decoration and 
winter bloom, 5s. doz.-T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hilling¬ 
don H eath, Uxbridg e._ 

rpflE Guinea Collection of bulbs comprises 800 
JL choice bulbs, as follows: 30 finest mixed Hyacinths, 50 
Polyanthus Narcissus, 100 mixed garden or Pheasant's-eye 
ditto, 4 dozen mixed Tulips, 100 ditto Crocus in four varie¬ 
ties, 180 double Snowdrops, 100 single ditto, 100 Anemones, 
100 winter Aconites, and 70 various; package included.—T. 
J. HAWKINS, Bulb Importer and Florist, Hillingdon 
Heath, near Uxbridge. _ 

rpHE Half-guinea Collection contains similar 
•L bulbs to the above, only proportionate in number and 
will be found a cheap and pleasing collection.—T. J. HAW- 
KIN8, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

T ILIUM candidum and Arum aethiopica. — 

•LI Special attention is drawn to these beautiful winter- 
flowering bulbs, easily cultivated, and so useful for decora¬ 
tive purpose*- Candidum, 5s. doz.; Arum, small size, 3s., 
large ditto, 8s. per doz.—T. J. HAWKIN8,Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge. 

■pUONYMUS. — Fine, large, bushy plants, 

JJ broad or narrow-leaf, in gold, silver, or plain ; gold or 
silver, 8s. doz.; plain, 4s. doz. Smaller-sized plants, 5s., gold 
or silver; and 2s. 6<i, plain. These shrubs are sure to please 
at the price.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux 
bridge. 

POLYANTHUS.—Strong little plants of the 

A gold-laced variety, warranted true, 2s. dozen, 12s. 100. 
Daisies, white and red, double and single, Is. doz., 6s. 100. 
—T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

XTEW DOUBLE WHITE BOUYAitDIA 

J-l ALFRED NEUNER. This splendid new Bouvardia 
can be supplied in good plants at Is. each post free; 12 fine 
varieties Bouvardias, invaluable for winter bloom, 4a., past 
free, from B. W. KNIGHT, Florist , Battle, Sussex. 

“KTEW autumn catalogue of Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
•Ll Abutilons, Chrysanthemums, Begonias, new Mar¬ 
guerites, greenhouse plants, Ac., now ready, and will be sent 
on application from B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, 8uasex 

POSES, CHEAP ROSES.-350 of the finest 

■Lv varieties for exhibition and garden cultivation ever 
offered, including all the very best new and old varieties of 
Hybrid Perpetual, Moss, Bourbon, Noisette, and Tea Roses. 
Dwarf bushes, 6s. and 7s per doz.; Standards, 18s. per doz.; 
Teas, 10 b. and 12s. per doz; new varieties. Is. 6<L and 2s. 
each; strong plants, well rooted, packed free. Descriptive 
catalogue free on application.—A. MOFFATT A SON, 
Botanic Nurserie s, Biggleswade, Beds. 

PEGONIA WELTONLENSIS. 4 for In.: don- 


TJEGONLA WELTONLENS1S, 4 for Is.: dou- 

77 b le Petunia (Crimson King), 3 for la—W. E. BOYCE, 
14, Gloucester Road, Holloway, N. _ 

PLANT NOW. ALPINE AND HERBAGE-1 

•n ^m 8 , ™ 100 OQr selection, for 

21a ; 100 in GO kinds, 15a ; 100 in 20 kinds, 12a—F W k H 
8 TAN 8 FIELD, Sale, near Manchester. 

EXHIBITION PERENNIAL PHLOXES, 

PANSIES. Ac.—12 splendid named Phloxes, 2a 6 d. • 
24 ditto, 4s. 6 d.; 12 splendid named show or fancy Pansies 
4a ; 12 good border varietiea named, 3s.; 2 pretty Draeainas 


NTOTICE.—JONES & NORTH beg to announce 

-Ll that they are prepared to supply first-class Dutch bulbs 
and flower roots at the undermentioned cheap rate for cash 
only ; quality guaranteed ; 12 Hyacinths, distinct, best named, 
for pots or glasses, 5s.,; 50, £1 7s. ; 100, £2 10s. 12 Hya¬ 
cinths for bidding, red, white, and blue, 2s. 9cL ; 50, 10s.; 100, 
18s. Crocus, finest named, extra good, 50, Is. 3d.; 100, 2a 
Tulips, choice uamed single and double, 50, 3 r. 6d.; 100, 6a 
Snowdrops, single and double, 50, Is. 6<L ; 100, 2s. 6d. Nar¬ 
cissus, Jonquils, Ranunculua Spinaas, Dielytra, Ac., at 
equally low prices. Package free. P.O.O. payable at Loam- 
pit Vale.—JONES * NORTH, Hope Nursery, Lewisham, 
Kent. 

HITE CLOVES ! WHITE CLOVES ! I— 

The new hybrid white (Mra Sinkins) is the largest, 
earliest, freest growing, and flowering variety in cultivation; 
blooms 3 in. in diameter, beautifully full and rosette-like ; 
flowers from May till November; 90,000 now ready. Bushy 
plants, one year old, not mere rooted cuttings, 5e. per 
dozen; extra strong, 6s. per dozen; also cuttings per 100 or 
1000.-W. WE ALE. Taplow, Bucks. 

WHITE CLOVES ! WHITE" CLOVES! !- 

*' Mrs. Sinkins, the new hybrid white Clove, is the 
largest, sweetest, hardiest, most free growing and flowering 
variety in cultivation: blooms three Inches across, perfect 
rosettes; were admired by thousands at H.R.H. Duchess of 
Teak's stall at the Grand Bazaar, also at Lady Peck's 
Bazaar, opened by General Six F. Roberts. Plants, 4s., 5s., 
extra strong one-year-old, not mere rooted cuttings, 6s. tier 
doz.—W. WEALE, Taplow, Bucks, _ 

“DOSES, ROSES.— Twelve Bplendid exhibition 
Lb Roses, true to name, fine plants, 7s. 6d.; fifty, 27s.; 
packing included; cash with order; descriptive catalogue.— 
Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kingskerswell, Devonshire. 

CJWEET VIOLETS, specially prepared for 

D autumn and winter bloomiug. Doubles—New York, 
one sure to give satisfaction, an improved Marie Louise, a 
large stock, 2 b. 6d. doz., 18s. per 100; extra fine clumps for 
pots, 74 each, 6s. doz. ; De Panne, Red Russian, Neapoli¬ 
tan, Margaret de Savoie. Belle de Chatenay, tree, 4d. each, 
3s. 64 doz.; Blandyana, Patriae, white Marie Louise, 5d. 
each, 4s. 64 doz.; Ducheesjof Edinburgh, Chatenay cosrulea, 
Is. each. Singles—Odoratissima, Argentreflora, White Czar, 
44 each, 3s. 64 doz.; Victoria Regina and Large White. 2s. 
doz. Catalogue .with novelties ana directions for cultivation, 
lid.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder. Kinggkerswell. Devon. 


\KJ ILLLAM FARREN, Rose Grower, How 

f f House Nurseries, Cambridge. The stock of Roca u 
extra good this season, every plant being large, very buehv 
and well npened. Catalogues, in which is a short esm™ 
“ The Insect Friends and Enemies of the Rose," free f Qr u 
stamp. 

p ARN ATIONS ^uTdPICOTEES.- 

V and prize named varieties in more than 400 sorts, from 

Sf \g± 

Street, Glasgow. _ * 

J". P5, dor - c«rt««ro free^BaroueS^U^bdi^ijji 

Colomb, Gloure de Dijon, Mardchal Niel, Bessie Johnson, 
Charles Margottin, General Jacqueminot, Jules Marafttiii 
La France, Mdme. Lacharme, Prince Camille de Rohan! 
Senateur Vaisse. Postal order.— H. 8 CHMELZER 4 orT 
71, Waterloo Street, Glasgow. ’’ 



Twelve splendid exhibition Fuchsias, including Miss L. 
Vidler. 2s. 6 d.; six Bouvardias, 2s. 64 ; new double Bouvar¬ 
dia Alfred Neuner, la ; Salvia patens, splendens, Heeri, 
leuoantha. Betheli, HoveyL 2s. the six. Catalogue.—Mr. 
R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder Flower Gardens, Kingskerswell, 
Devonshire. 


PANSIES 1 PANSIES 1 VIOLAS (-Twelve 

•L finest named show and fancy, 3s. 04 Bedding—Blue 
King, Freedom, VestaL Mulberry, Trojan, Attraction, Blue 
Jacket, Perfection, Golden Perpetual, Waver ley, Tory, 
Queen, Oriflamme, King Coffee, Gem of Roses, Grievei, 

I Holyrood, Pilrig Park, twelve distinct. 2s.. la 64 dozen, 8 a 
100. List.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kingskerswell, 
Devon. 

TTERBACEOUS ALPINE, ROCK, and other 

L-L hardy garden plants, 100, packing included, 24s.; one 
dozen, post free, 3s. 64 Gisnt Polyanthus, very splendid 
fancy, white, yellow, crimson, laced, hose-in-hose, la 64 per 
doz.; extra large plants, 2s. 64 per doa Grand double Wall¬ 
flowers, ^Campanulas, Sweet Williams, Is. per doz., free.—Mr. 
R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kingskerswell, Devon._ 


fJYACINTHS. TULIPS, CROOTSTLIQES, 

~~ Ao.-U G. VAN TUBERGEN, lun., Haarlem, Holland. 
Wholesale Catalogue now r^dy, and may be had free on ap¬ 
plication to Messrs. R. 8 ILBERRAD A BON, 25. Ravage 
Gardena. Orutched Friars, London. E.O. * ^ 

PELARGONIUMS, REGAL, &c.—-The follow- 

ing seven splendid varieties in good plants for 2 s. 3 d. 
free: Doctor Masters. Captain Raikes, Elegantisslma. Queen 
Victoria, Prince of Wales, Marie Lemoine, La Petris’—A. 
SWANSON, Florist, Barton-on-Humber. 

XfiiW CHRYSANTHEMUMS; - Reduced 

x. of the most magnificent varieties in culti- 

vation-Lady Selboume, Ksempferi, Delicata, Bend Or. 3s. 64 
the four, or Is. each. Older varieties, 600 distinct (including 
150 Pompones), strong rooted plants. Is. 64 dozen, 10s. IMP 
larger plants, by rail, 2a. 6 <L dozen, 15s. 100; cuttings 9d. doz.! 
5s. 100. These prices for remainder qfthis season, and for 
my selection. Catalogue one stamp.—N. DAVIS, 66 , Warner 
Road, Camberwell, London. 


pANfeV bEEI), carefully collected from finest 
L exhibition flowers only. Finest Belgian or Fancy, and 
finest English or Show, 200 seeds of either variety, or 100 of 
each, free by post for 12 stamps.—WM. SANDERS, The Gar- 
dens. Leek, Staffordshire. _ 

PANSIES.—5000 Cloth of Gold; very strong 

L plants covered with flower, Is. 3 d, dez., 7 a 64 10 C. 
free. Show and fancy varieties, strong plants in great 
variety to name, la 94 doa, free.—HENRY GODFREY, 
Nurseryman, Stourbridge. _ 

TTIOLETS.—Large doable purple, fall of flower 

* buds, very strong compact plants, fine for potting 


seryman. Stourbridge. 


fTOW is the time to plant the loveliest of all 

J-v spring flowering bulbs for masses in the wild garden • 


f" , spring flowering bulbs for masses in the wild garden • 
tor single Snowdrops and Golden Aconites, 2s. 64 per 100 
£lperlOOO-JAMFs GROOM, Seafleld Nursed(SSpJrt! 

1012 9 H 9 IC „ E BDLBS-Hyacinth,. Tulips, 

■‘•brltl Ac., for 21a; one half, 11s.; one quarter. 6a Col¬ 
lections of bulba 5s. 6<L 7a 64, lOs. 6<L, and 15s. Al—Send 
address for list to FRED B. BAILEY. 4? MaAet Str^t 
Westhoughton, Bolton. _ * * Street ’ 

“EXHIBITION PANSIES AND PERENNIAL 

J-J PHLOXES.—8pecial offer for strong plants, sure to 
give satisfMtion. 12 Panies in 12 varieties, 3s.; 24 varieties, 
$*• fd. 12 Phloxes m 10 varietiea 2s. 64; 24 in 20 varietiea 
48 M r,»lL tru e to name. Any or whole of the above lots free 

S ir rail 200 miles for 6d. extra; smaller plants per post free. 

atalogues free on application to R. W. PROCTOR. Nursery¬ 
man, Seedsman and Florist, Ashgate Road. Chesterfield. 

OK CHOICE HARDY PERENNIALS, 5s 6d 

x C , h ^ pe8 ^ ,ot ever Bold - A lady in Ireland writea 
8ept., 1882 —The plants are in good order, and to my 
satisfaction, being so strong. Gooseberry and Currant trees 
2s. 6d. doz. (See list).-W. TITTERTO K FloristllSighbw?! 

B K.sT WINTEK-FLOWER1NG BEGONIA 

(Begonia Bemperflorens rosea).-Nice little plants from 
separate pots, in bloom, and will bloom in moderate heat all 
winter ; flowers pink and white, most beautiful. Two plants. 

SSff °- m - pota ’ - oat ^-btoebI 

“DOSE^, Standard and Dwarf, choicest varieties 
i iD i Cul io Vati0 ^ Hybrid Perpotuals, my selection: 
StamLirds, 18s.; Dwarf do, 10s. per dozen. The Dwarf 
trees contain abundance of ripe wood for outtinga. Trees 
roove well from the Wiltshire soil. Catalogues free.— W 
JEFFERY, Rose Grower, Salisbury, ? 


15 in. high. 12 in. in diameter, 2s. each; Palms, Lantana and 
Phcanix, 12 in. to 18 in. high. Is. 3d. each; Ferns, Adlantum 
andPteris, 6d. each; nioe plants.—W. CULLlNGFORD, 
Forest Gate, E. _ 

"HUTCH BULBS, best named Hyacinths, 3d. 

each ; Tulips and Gladiolus, Id. each • Crocus, Is. per 
100; Ins (mixed). Is. doz.; Dielytra spectabilis ana Spiraea, 
6d. each.—W. CULLINGFORD, Forest Gate, B. _ 

TTYACINTHS—the finest bulbs imported.— 

Li Garaway A Co. offer the above best named kinds at 6s. 
per doz.; three dozen, 18s.; carriage paid on receipt of P.O. 
Order.—GARAWAY A CO., Nursery, Clifton, Bristol _ 

TlWARF ROSES—the best.—Garaway &; Co. 

LJ offer the above finest varieties in fifty sorts. £3 per 100, 
packed and carriage paid on receipt of P.O. Order, or fifty 
for 31a 6d.—GARAWAY A OO., Nursery, Clifton, Bristo l 

J C. PAUL, opposite the church, Covent Gar- 
• den Market. Our catalogue of Dutch flower roots and 
bulbs now ready, sent free on application. Our 5s. 6d. box of 
bulbs contains 6 Hyacinths, 25 Crocus, 25 Snowdrops, 12 
Tulips, and 12 Narcissus poeticus; our 10s. 6d. box contains 
12 Hyacinths, 50 Crocus. 50 8nowdrope, 25 Tulips, and 12 
Narcissus poeticus, and 6 Polyanthus Narcissus ; sent free 
tn anv railway station in London. _[3454 

UEAUTIFUL WALLFLOWERS. - Carters’ 

J-v Oovent Garden, Belvoir Castle, Harbinger, King of the 


“DUCHiSlAb, twelve beet named varietio, 
L gush as Lucy Fumis, Purple Prince, Ac,, for M; Msidtc* 
halt Ferns, 4 for Is._ 

TTYDRANGEA. pink and white, two for k, 

post free: Christmas Roses, two for Is., pest htc 
double Neapolitan Violets, six for Is., poet free; Ah«bg« 
japonica, rosea, and alba, two for Is. 6d., post free; gtrcni 
plants of sweet-scented Myrtle, 2 for Is.: Pritoroats, 2 
colours, 3s. per doz.; all post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The 
Nurseries, Wellin gton, Surrey. 

1UTYOSOTIS SEMPERFLORENS, beautiful 

J-Il. blue Forget-me-not, Is. 6d. per doz., post free; 10,000 
Lavender, Is. per doz., post free; large, bushy plants, sane 
Prioe. not carnage paid:—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurscrits, 

“DUONYMUS, splendid gold and silver varie- 

■Li ties, 3s. per doz.; Pelargoniums, show and regal van* 
tiM, to name, out of single pots, 4s. per doz —R W. BEE- 
DELL, Hie Nurse ries, Wailington._ 

fjYNURA AURANTIACA.—The new bedding 

y plant for 1883.—The above is not surpassed by any otfcs 
plant of its class. It is covered entirely with hsira of a dee? 
violet hue, giving it a rich velvet appearance. The brilliant 
orange flowers, combined with the lovely coloured lea to, 
render Cie plant truly superb; 2s. each, post free -E. W. 
BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wailington, Surrey. 

ARUM LILIES.—Plants of this splendid largt 

■ax white flower, 3 for Is. 6d., post free; Ivydeaf Geranium, 
atock plants in pots, 2} ft. to 3 ft. high (bushy), 12a. per dot; 
carriage paid if six or more taken.—R. W. BEEDELL Tbs 
Nurseries, Wailington. 

WICOTIANA AFFINlS.—Pure white .centS 

flower ; plants out of single pots. Is. each, port fiw. 
Honeysuckle, Japanese variegated and other varieties, Sd 
^ch; White Jasmine, 6d. each, post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, 
The Nurseries, Wailington. _ 

K000 PANSIE8, fancy Belgian; Is. 3d. for24 
t «yy JP lai ? t *’ P° 8t free; 6000 Pansies, English shov, 
Is. 3d. for 24 plants: cuttings of all the beat named Pansies, 

TtflttTH Year of distribution.—Telegraph Cn- 
cumber, warranted; R. W. Beedell's noted rtraln; 
every seed saved personally from handsome and true fruit; 
^e oniy sort grown ; 16seeds. Is., post free-TheNumriei, 
Wailington, Surrey. _ 

HUTTINGS. — Geraniums, scarlet, crimson, 

y pink. Wonderful, silver-edged. Calceolarias, yellow, ?i 
doz., 3a. 100, 21s. 1000. Brompton Stocks, doubleWallflowm, 
all best varieties, transplanted plants, 7(1 doz.—FLORIST, 
Thnrsby, Carlisle. __ 

fYREVILLEA ROBUSTA, one of the very 

VA best ornamental in-door plants. Is. 2d. each; two for 
2s., post free. These are strong decorative plants st time of 
sending.—F. BRIGHT, Hendon, Mi ddlesex._ 

"HIPLACUS AURANTIACUS, highly recom* 

XJ mended in this pajx.-r of October 7 (page 381). Strong 
plante, Is. 2d. each; two for 2a, post free.-F. BRIGHT, 
Hendon, Middlesex. _ 

“DULBS.—“ Undoubted evidence of quality.” 

The following, extracted from The Bazaar, October 13, 
1882. Cheap Bulba—Many of our readers at this time of the 
year are enquiring where bulbs may be bought cheaply in 
London, and having by accident discovered a 6hop where the 
stock is large and good, and the prices very moderate, we hare 


• wivnvi, wniliujr, 

=v Gougle 


onn STRONG FLOWERING PLANTS, car- 

7 ,yy riage paid, 8 a 6 d, : half, 5s., comprising 12 beauti¬ 
ful Delphiniums, 12 named PhloxeB, 12 Aquilegias, 12 peren¬ 
nial Lupines. Campanulas, Wallflowers, double Indian Pinks. 
Rockets, double Pyrethrams. Brompton Stocks. Ac. Cheapest 
Ini f'Tor offered —H ARKNE 88 A SON, Nurse rymen, Beo ale 

DR1MULA SINENSIS FIMBRIATATspiendid 

strain. ni«e plants in 4*-in. pots, only 4s. dozen, 25s. 100, 
£101000, free on rail.-WILLIAM SHORTEN, Hereford. 


8.E. Write for a catalogue. N.B. — Mr. A Colling *** 
eleven years with the late firm of Barr A Sugdeo. __ 

A URICULAS, show varieties, good plants, 15?, 

per doa ; seedling Auriculas, extra strong, la 6<L per 
doa ; Pansies, finest named show and fancy varieties, *4. 
per doz. ; Polyanthus, gold laced, 5s. per 100 : Daisies, large 
double crimson and pure white. 2a tkL per 100; extra plants 
for carriage, — GKO. W. WHEELWRIGHT, OldswinfenL 
Stourbridge. _ 

A UTUMN-^OWN, fine plants of Cabbage 

Cauliflower, Kale, Savoy, Winter Onions, Lettuce, kc, 
Ac.,cheap, in small or large quantities, by post or rail. Send 
for list and printed copy of numerous unsolicited testi¬ 
monials from customers, 1882, to EDWARD LEIGH, 
Wroth&m Farm, Dunsfold, Godaiming, Surrey. 

4-RO I^teh Bulbs and six dozen spring bed- 

ding plants in six varieties, carriage paid to any 
railway station for 10s. 6d., as follows: 12 Hyacinths, 
100 Tulips, 200 Crocus, 50 Narcissus, 12 double do , 25 An* 
mones, 25 Iris, 12 Snowdrops, 12 Gladiolus.—8. 4 W, 
| HENRY, Oak Form Nursery, Chigwell, Essex. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HARDY FLOWERS FOR BEDS. 

8370—There is no real difficulty in arranging 
beds of hardy plants to produce a good effect 
throughout the year, and any trouble that may 
occur is wholly owing to want of knowledge of 
the plants used, and of their habits and com¬ 
parative hardiness. 

Where a garden is already planted, the best 
way is to cultivate it for one year as it is, merely 
filling up gaps; the appearance of the place thus 
becomes familiar, and one learns where it wants 
improvement and what plants are likely to look 
well in different parts of it. The first thing that 
should be settled is the shrubs, and especially 
the Roses; these take some time to grow and 
produce the effect intended, so the sooner they 
are in their places the better. 

In arranging the plants in beds the 

handiest way is to plan the whole thing on 
paper. Draw a plan of each bed to a convenient 
scale, say a quarter of an inch to a foot; rule it 
out into squares, each representing nine inches, 
rule in the squares in Indian ink, and then all 
the other planning can be done in pencil and 
rubbed out if wrong without erasing the ruled 
lines. Place first the tall growing plants, mostly 
summer and autumn bloomers, afterwards those 
that flower in spring and the dwarfer things. 
All that has to be thought about is to give each 
plant the necessary room to develop itself pro¬ 
perly, and not to shade sun-loving subjects by 
taller plants. Ruled by these necessities, we are 
free to arrange the plants according to taste, 
contrasting the colours and habits of the plants 
as we like. Care must be taken, of course, not 
to place plants together which require totally 
different treatment; for instance, we must not 
place a plant which requires strong manure close 
to one which requires peat or leaf-mould; or 
two plants together one of which requires to be 
kept dry and the other moist. 

One advantage of keeping plans of the beds in 
a garden is that no labels are necessary. In 
small beds the plans can be made to a scale 
large enough to allow of the names of the plants 
being written in the spaces, while in larger beds 
a reference number can be used. This is espe¬ 
cially handy where named varieties of florists’ 
flowers are grown, and the keeping of things 
true to name is important; for instance, P. d. 12 
on the plan could stand for Phlox docussata, Mrs. 
Tennant; or E. I. 16, for English Iris, Chapeau 
de Cardinal, and so on, the names being kept in 
a book. Even where labels are used, a number 
is handier than a name, as it can be used for 
any plant. 

The difficulty with amateurs is to keep in 
mind the habits and appearance of plants one 
knows only from drawings and descriptions. It 
would take half a lifetime to carry out all the 
combinations of hardy plants possible, so that 
all that an individual can do is to describe any 
good arrangements he has actually carried out, 
or seen carried out in other gardens. Happily 
any one arrangement can be greatly varied by 
substituting one plant for another, or a mixed 
row of plants for a line of one kind. 

Description of two existing Borders- 

As likely to be most generally useful, I will 
first describe the planting of two borders facing 
due south, they are in front of beds of Roses, 
but would do equally well backed by a light 
fence; a wall, I am afraid, would burn up the 
Phloxes by its reflected heat. 

Border No. 1— At one end, bush Rose 
H. P. Jules Margottin; at the other end, bush 
Rose, Bourbon, Souvenir de la Malmaison. 

Back row .—Six plants Phlox decussata; be¬ 
tween these, in the three middle spaces, Mich- 
auxia campanuloides ; in the other two spaces, 
dwarf bush China Roses, Cramoisie Superieure and 
Fabvier; between these Roses and the Phloxes, 
common bine and white English Iris; in the 
other spaces, French Honeysuckles; between the 
last Phlox at each end and the two end bush 
Roses, a clump of Bearded Iris. In spaces be¬ 
hind this row, clumps of common double Daf- 
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Second row. —Twelve show Pinks; between 
these, in the seven central spaces, named varie¬ 
ties of English Iris; in the outer four spaces, 
Sutherlanaias; between these plants and the 
Pinks, red and white double Daisies. In spaces 
behind this row, double Poets’ Narcissus, alter¬ 
nating with Scilla Peruviana. 

Third row. —In front of the Pinks, two plants 
of rose-coloured single Primroses; between 
these, in the three central spaces, Iris persica ; 
in the other spaces, varieties of Iris pumila, 
alternating with varieties of Iris olbiensis ; be¬ 
tween the Iris and Primroses, but a little behind 
them, in the central spaces, single Jonquils ; in 
the outer spaces, Scilla sibirica. Edging , white 
Arabia. 

Border No. 2.—At each end, bush Rose 
H. P. Francois Michelon, and bush Rose, Bourbon, 
Souvenir de la Malmaison. 

Back ron\ —Nine plants Phlox decussata: be¬ 
tween these, in the two central spaces. 
Iris sibirica altissima and I. 8. grandiflora; 
in the two outer spaces, bush Rose H. 
P. Baroness Rothschild and bush Rose 
H. P. White Baroness; in the other four spaces 
Michauxia campanuloides; between the Phloxes 
and the end bush Roses, Bearded Iris. In 
spaces behind these, clumps of double Daffodils 
of sorts. 

Second row.— Eight clumps of named English 
and Spanish Iris, alternating with four clumpe 
Gladiolus brenchleyenois and three clumps of 
Tigridia pavonia. 

Third row. —Perpetual Flake Carnations, alter¬ 
nating with French Honeysuckles, red, white, 
and pink; the clumps of English and Spanish 
Iris come forward into this row. Edging; Rose- 
coloured single Prim roses, alternating with 
white Polyanthus and deep bine and purple- 
shaded seedling Pansies. 

These borders are 30 ft. long, by 4 ft. wide. 
Border No. 1 will be brightest in spring; it is in 
front of Roses, which bloom freely, perhaps 
most freely in autumn, and is also amongst 
autumn blooming plants, consequently spring 
flowers are wanted there. The Roses behind 
border No. 2 are mostly those of which the first 
bloom is the best, and is opposite a bed of 
Columbines,Anemones, Auriculas, Pansies, Anthe- 
ricums, and other spring and early summer 
flowering plants, consequently late blooming 
plants are required in that quarter. 

Both these borders will look nearly empty 
in winter, which might be an objection with 
many people, but as both are almost out of 
sight from the house in my case, that objection 
does not apply. Borders near the house can 
easily be arranged that look well at all 
seasons. 

Hints on culture. —There are some things 
that require rich cultivation, and that can be 
well grown together, because the lifting, dividing, 
and manuring they require can be done at the 
same time for all of them. If a bed, or a 
definitely marked section of a be 3, can be 
wholly filled with these, and look well, it will 
be a manifest advantage. To begin now, in 
October. Suppose a bed of good, sound, well 
pulverised loam in a sunny situation; dig it all 
well, and mix with old rotten manure from a 
hotbed, adding rotted turf and leaf-mould. Plant 
the centre of it with Tulips, leaving a broad 
border three feet wide all round, or only on the 
sunny side if the bed is too small for that. In 
the last week of March plant some clnmps of 
Tigridia pavonia, and between these, in April, 
clumps of Gladioli. In May fill the rest of the 
border with ten-week Stocks. In the beginning 
of June, lift the Tnlips and substitute Dahlias 
or Balsams, or a mixture of both. In October 
the whole stock can be lifted, the ground dug 
and manured, the Tigridias replanted, and the 
bed filled with Tulips as before, or a totally 
different arrangement made for another year. 
This cultivation can be confined to the centre of 
the bed if desired, and the border planted 
in another way. It is a manifest advantage not 
to have to do this annual digging and manuring 
where there is the constant danger of crushing 
the springing crowns of the spring flowers, or 
slicing up a choice bulb or two with the spade. 
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Long borders, whether straight or curved, 
have a tendency to be monotonous. My two 
borders, already described, would do better 
divided into three sections of ten feet each, 
separated by a bush Rose, and each section 
planted differently, and would be so arranged 
if the nature of m 3 'soil would admit of it, but 
they are almost the only parts of my garden 
which combine an open aDd yet sheltered situ¬ 
ation with a light, rich, gritty soil and a sunny 
exposure; so that nearly everything requiring 
those conditions has to be grown there. The 
soil is wholly made, the Roses in the beds 
behind being in a rich loam, of which nearly all 
my other beds are made, except one which is of 
cultivated clay. All the plants in these two 
borders, however, do equally well in the loam 
beds wherever I can find room for them, except 
the Pinks, Carnations, and Primroses, for which 
that soil is a little too heavy, and the English 
and Spanish Iris, which rot or remain dormant 
for a season in the heavier soil. Where one 
wants to grow a lot of plants for which the 
natural soil is not suitable, and where these 
plants present a great variety of colours and 
marking, tempting one to grow as many kinds as 
possible, as in the case of Carnations, Pinks, 
and English and Spanish Iris, a little monotony 
has to be put up with. The varying colours, 
however, obviate that to a great extent. 

In a longf, narrow border divided into 
sections, the back row of one section might be 
Antirrhinums and Bearded Iris, with Wallflowers 
and Spanish Iris in front, and Pinks and dwarf 
French Marigolds in front of that. The next 
section might be Dahlias and white Lilies, with 
Pentstemons and English Iris in front, and 
mixed Stocks for front line. A third section 
might be Phloxes for back row, Gladioli and 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums for second row, 
and Lychnis Haageana for front line. The edg¬ 
ings in all three sections should be spring-flower¬ 
ing plants. 

Planting. —The principle which should guide 
all planting for effect is to contrast the colours 
and habits of the plants which will be visiblo 
at the same time; for instance, there is scarcely 
a worse contrast than scarlet and bright blue, 
but we can place a blue Delphinium beside a 
scarlet Phlox, because they will not be in flower 
I together. Then white Canterbury Bells would 
not be a good contrast to plant with scarlet 
Gladioli, because they would have to be pulled 
up before the Gladioli came into bloom, but 
Michauxia campanuloides would do, because it 
has the same habit as Canterbury Bells, but 
flowers in autumn; whereas Canterbury Bells 
would do with 8 weet Williams, tall biennial 
Stocks, and in some seasons with Antirrhinums. 
Correct harmony of colour is not of so much im¬ 
portance with tall plants as with dwarf 
and bedding plants, as the former allow ns 
to see through them, and their tall growth 
brings them alongside the whole of the tall 
plants in a bed and against the dwarf ones in 
other beds as we move about, so that no control 
over their effect is possible. All that need ever 
be attempted in that way is to avoid discordant 
effects being seen from spots where the flowers 
are likely to be 6 een for any length of time, 
such as room windows and arbours. With regard 
to form, the sword-like leaved plants such as 
the Iris, Tigridia and Gladiolus families contrast 
nicely with small-leaved and feathery plants if 
not used too freely so as to look like a bed of 
sword bayonets. They contrast equally well with 
feathery plants like the annual Larkspurs, with 
plants having a tame looking foliage like Phloxes 
and Antirrhinums, with plants of bold habit 
like Dahlias, Foxgloves, and Spiraeas, and with 
plants with large leaves like the broad-leaved 
Saxifrages, the Funkias, and the Acanthuses. 
All that we can do with form, however, is to 
control the main effects. From where I am writ¬ 
ing, for instance, a light coloured Phlox groups 
with the leaves of two clumps of Gladioli over 
for the season, a primrose and a scarlet Dahlia 
and three blooms of Geum coccineum plenum 
planted behind it, and a white and snlphnr 
Antirrhinum at the end of the bed. The grouping 
is merely a casual one seen in a slanting direc- 
tion across the bed. > I fre m 
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Beds round a house present a great 
variety of positions, and cannot of coarse be 
filled with one class of plants. If they come 
close np to the house, the first consideration is 
the climbers to cover the naked walls of the 
house itself. The soil for these beds should be 
as dry as possible for the advantage of the walls; 
but if the soil is damp and retentive, the beds 
should not be dug out and filled with light soil 
unless there is a good drain in front of them, 
otherwise the water will settle in the light soil 
and remain there. If Boses are used, the Teas, 
Noisettes, Hybrid Chinas, and in southern locali¬ 
ties the Banksians on their own roots are the 
best. Be sure, however, that they are on their 
own roots and not on Brier stocks, as the Brier 
does not do well in a light soil, although the 
best of all stocks where the soil is heavy. If the 
soil is rich, the climbing Perpetuals on Brier 
stocks will do as well as the others also on 
Brier. Lonicera brachypoda and Wistaria si¬ 
nensis are both good tall climbers, and our 
common Honeysuckle makes a good covering for 
a porch, along with the white Dutch Honey¬ 
suckle, which flowers before it, and the red 
Dutch, which succeeds it. These should be 
trained on a trellis, not nailed to a wall. Passi- 
flora coerulea is one of the best climbers possi¬ 
ble for a sunny wall; it is perfectly safe if the 
lower part of the stem is protected with a mat, 
and the ground mulched when the leaves fall; 
it will break from the old wood if all the rest 
should be killed by a severe winter. This should 
also be allowed to wander as it likes through 
and over a trellis, only having the shoots 
thinned out; it seems to be miserable when 
nailed up. Other good climbers are the common 
Jasmine, and the scarlet Trumpet-flower; Kerria 
japonica is also good, and will grow and flower 
on a north wall. Of more moderate growth are 
the Clematis family, Pyrus or Cydonia japonica 
and P. Maulei, Jasminium nudiflorum, which 
should on no account be omitted, and the old 
evergreen Rosemary. A striking climber for 
the south of England on warm soils is the 
Magnolia. The reflected heat from a south wall 
is very trying to many plants. The Everlasting 
Peas, Lathyrus latifolius and L. grandiflorus, 
seem, however, to bask in heat and drought. In 
the past dry spring and summer in the south-east 
of England, these Peas may be said to have 
been the flowers of the year, L. latifolius re¬ 
maining covered with bloom until the rain came. 
L. grandiflorus was also very beautiful in early 
summer on low wire fences, the flowers being 
more conspicuous than the leaves. L. latifolius 
is a fine moderate climber for hot situations, 
doing best on a trellis; the white variety is 
equally good. The hotter the position the 
better these Peas seem to flower, and the 
brighter the colours of the flowers. In beds at 
the foot of a south wall the following plants will 
answer: Over the roots of the climbers, Sedums 
in variety, Sempervivums, Wallflowers, Antirrhi¬ 
nums, and red and white Valerian. In other 
parts of the border, perpetual Carnations, border 
Pinks, perennial Candytufts (Iberis) of sorts, 
(Enothera macrocarpa, and many other dwarf 
creeping plants. 

The best arrangement for these borders is to 
fill them to a great extent with evergreen plants. 
Place the perpetual Carnations, Wallflowers, and 
Antirrhinums next the wall, then the Pinks and 
Candytufts, leaving plenty of spaces for half- 
hardy bulbs, and in front of these make a broad 
edging of rockwork with occasional low but¬ 
tresses or castles rising but very little above the 
surface of the ground. The stones should be 
buried almost wholly in the ground and have 
plenty of loam and leaf-mould amongst and 
under them. On the edging can be planted the 
Sedums and Sempervivums, Saxifraga pyrami- 
dalis, Phlox Nelsoni in variety, Calandrinia 
umbellata, Achillea tomentosa, A. umbel lata, 
Thrifts in variety, Edelweiss, Saxifraga Bur- 
seriana, Anemone pulsatilla, Veronica rupestris, 
Oxalis floribunda rosea, and O. F. alba. For 
bulbs, Sisyrinchiums in variety, Schizostylus 
coccinea. Iris persica, Brodeia coccinea, and 
Calochoitus and Cyclobothra in sorts; these are 
small bulbs requiring only a foot or so. Larger 
bulbs are the Quamash, the Agapanthus, and 
the Alstrcemeria; these require a circle of at 
least eighteen inches to themselves. If the 
situation is very sheltered and the climate mild 
in winter, Iris pavonia, I. reticulata, I. iberica, 
I. alata, Pancratium illyricum, and P. mariti- 
mum, early Gladioli,-slxias, Sparatis, Tritonias, 
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and Babianas may be ventured out-of-doors, and 
will make this south border the gajert spot in 
the whole garden in the early spring days. 

A west border may be treated the same 
as a south one, unless it is shaded by trees, with 
the exception of the use of it for plants barely 
hardy which would be nipped by those winds 
which sometimes sweep in on us from the north¬ 
west clear from Greenland in the early spring. 
Chrysanthemums, which I forgot to mention as 
plants suited for a south border, would do here. 
They must never be allowed to want water. The 
safest varieties to plant are the Aigle d’Or and 
the varieties of Trevenna and of Cedo nulli 
amongst Pompones, and White and Golden 
Beverly, Christine,and Elaine amongst the large- 
flowered kinds. Pansies do at the foot of a west 
wall and all the stocking of an ordinary border. 
Of an east wall I can only speak of what I 
have seen. Gloire de Dijon Bose answers, and 
the Noisettes Celine Forestier and Lamarque, 
but the latter does not flower well. Most Cle¬ 
matises answer; common Jasmine, Jasminium 
nudiflorum, and the Cotoneasters. Cydonia japo¬ 
nica also grows and flowers well. The whole of 
the walls on which I have seen these get the 
morning sun almost from the moment it appears 
above the horizon, and are mostly in very ex¬ 
posed places on high ground, and in light, welJ- 
drained soil. In a border facing east, Anemone 
japonica and its varieties, Spiraea palmata, S. 
aruncus, S. venusta, S. filipendula fl.-pl., Pyre- 
thrum roseum, and Day Lilies in variety will do 
as tall plants, and Columbines as plants of medium 
height; for dwarfer plants use Daffodils in 
variety, Tradescantia virginica. Polyanthuses, 
Primroses, Auriculas, Pansies, Christmas Boses, 
and Anemones. 

For north borders, see previous articles 
on plants for shady beds. For beds away from 
the house the suggestions previously made can 
be carried out, carrying the dwarfer plants all 
round if the beds lie north and south, or those 
requiring shading on one side and sun on the 
other if the beds lie east and west; or the fol¬ 
lowing suggestions for planting can be carried 
out. For a bed 7 ft by 20 ft. in a good, sound, 
light loam, well enriched with powdery manure, 
turf, and leafmould, in a sunny situation:— 
In the centre a clump of white Lilies; on either 
side Chelone barbata, scarlet; next two clumps 
bearded Iris, with white and purple flowers; and 
at each end of the row, Harpalium rigidum, 
yellow. Two of these are early flowering, the 
other two late flowering. These will leave 2 ft. 
3 in. unoccupied all round the bed. 1 ft. 3 in. 
from the outer edge of the bed plant (Enothera 
macrocarpa, yellow, and (E. taraxacifolia, white ; 
Meconopsis cambrics, yellow; Delphinium nudi- 
caule, scarlet; Gypsopbila paniculata, white; 
Zamschneria californica, scarlet (only for warm 
situations); Gladiolus colvilli in variety, Gaura 
Lindheimeri, white and pink; Pansies in variety, 
Pinks, Crown Imperials, and Tulips, followed by 
Schzanthus or Petunias. For a rich loam, Dahlias, 
Tiger Lilies, and Delphiniums may form the pro¬ 
minent plants, surrounded by Lychnis haageana, 
colours from scarlet to white; Dictamnus fraxi- 
nelia, red and white; Geumcoccineum plenum, 
scarlet; Linum flavum, yellow; Polyanthus nar¬ 
cissus, with circles of Sweet Peas round them ; 
and Alpine auriculas and Polyanthus, with 
spring Tv lips, succeeded by half-hardy annuals, 
Zinnias, Asters, Stocks, Phlox Drummondi, See. 
A good bed can be made by planting Anemones, 
Ranunculi, Daisies, Narcissi, Scillas, Hepaticas, 
and Jonquils over the ground, and clumps of 
tulips at intervals, followed by feathery annuals to 
shade the spring flowers, such as annual Lark¬ 
spurs, annual Chrysanthemums, Lupines, and 
Coreopsis. This planting can be improved by 
tufts of Gladioli and English and Spanish Iris. 
A pretty feature in a small garden is climbers 
over arches and bowers. Besides the plants 
already mentioned,Convolvulus scammonia, Caly- 
stegia pubescens, Ayrshire, Evergreen, Bour- 
sault, and Hybrid climbing Boses are useful 
for this, and Annual Tropseolums in a light soil, 
and Canary Creepers and Morning Glory in a 
richer soil. The space of soil plants occupy is 
an important matter. Dwarf plants, if common 
ones, can readily settle, as when sent out from 
the nursery they have their roots nearly full 
length, but new plants and newly struck cuttings 
are sent out in a small state, so that nothing can 
be gathered of the space they will eventually 
occupy. 


As a general rule, plants require the 
space to root in that they will occupy' with their 
leaves when fully developed, or if anything an 
inch or two over that. This seems to be Nature’s 
provision for watering, as the rain or dew falls 
from leaf to leaf, and eventually reaches the 
ground under the tips of the leaves (plants are 
also watered, however,by moisture running down 
the midribs of the leaves to where they join the 
stems). The exceptions I have noticed to this 
are mostly deep-rooting plants, such as Lilies, 
and woodland and rock plants, such as Primulas. 
The Himalayan Primrose, P. denticul&ta for in¬ 
stance, sends out roots which are simply 
amazing, considering the size of the plant above 
ground. Trees and shrubs also send out very 
long roots. Suckers must not be mistaken for 
true roots, although they send out rootlets as 
they run ; many plants which do not root at all 
freely send out long suckers which spring up 
into fresh plants, these suckers being in reality 
very similar to the above ground runners of the 
Strawberry and the creeping Buttercup. 

Before planting old garden soil it 

should be enriched with some good,sound, yel¬ 
low loam, especially where Boses are to be 
grown. For many plants virgin soil is a great 
advantage. Some of my plants grow to double 
the size they should do in the quality and tex¬ 
ture of soil they are placed in, simply, I believe, 
because the staple of the soil has never been 
reached by the root of a plant since it left the 
melting icebergs of the Glacial Period, having 
been covered with a foot of gravel and stones that 
no plant could penetrate. I have plants which 
like good soil and cultivation growing luxu¬ 
riantly in what seems to be little else but gravel 
and grit. Great use should be made in all 
gardens of permanent early flowering plants; 
many of them bloom almost continuously through 
out mild winters, and in a fine autumn like the 
present, following a dry summer, many of them 
come into bloom early in autumn and continue 
in bloom until frost. My Pansies, Primroses, 
and Polyanthuses are already in flower, Christmas 
Roses are sending up bloom-buds, and Auriculae 
have to be gone over every week, and flower 
buds picked off. Anemones are all alive, form¬ 
ing leaves, and will be in flower in a few weeks 
if the weather continues mild. J. D. 

PLANTS FOR SHADY BANK. 

8371.—The planting of a bed in a very similar posi¬ 
tion to that in “ Cantab’s” garden may be of u*e 
to him, all the plants having been tested in the 
same or similar positions. It is always a mistake 
to raise flowerbeds above the general level of the 
garden unless the soil is damp and waterlogged; 
the first thing that should be done is to lower 
the bed to the general level. Next mix the soil 
with peat, rotted turf, or old manure from a 
hotbed, which will help it to retain moisture. 
All the plants mentioned by “Cantab ” as failures 
are sun-loving subjects, which will not do in a 
shady border. Get the soil into a mellow, friable 
state. It should fall to pieces when crushed in 
the hand, as potting compost does. Then plant 
at the back of the border, where most shaded, 
Solomon’s Seal, Ferns, Wood Lilies (Trillum), 
and Spiraea japonica, and carpet the ground 
with the Rose and the white varieties of 
our native Scilla or Wood Hyacinth, Scilla 
campanulata, Hepatica triloba—pink, blue, and 
white; and Hepatica angulosa—blue. Anemone 
nemorosa—single and double, and the new rose 
coloured variety and Wood Violets. About 
3 ft. from the front of the border plant Anemone 
japonica, Honorine Jobert, and A. japonica 
hybrida. Globe Flowers, Spiraea palmata, S. 
filipendula flore-pleno, Ranunculus aconitifolius 
plenus (Fair maid of France), and the double 
and single varieties of Pyrethrum roseum. Plant 
these w'ide apart, and amongst and in front of 
them plant Alpine Auriculas, mixed Poly¬ 
anthus, Primroses of all colours—double and: 
single, Primula rosea, P. japonica, P. Sieboldii 
Anemone apennina, A. fulgens, A. stellata— 
single and double, and A. coronaria—single 
and double. Amongst these plant a few | 
clumps of Narcissus, Day Lilies, and a few 
Columbines, and use London Pride for edg¬ 
ing. This planting will be at its best in, 
April, May, and J une, but the Japanese j 
Anemones will brighten it in the autumn, 
and a number of the spring flowers are ever¬ 
green, which will prevent the bed from 
looking empty, .All. withered leaves from the 
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trees should be laid up to rot into leaf-mould, 
with which to dress these flowers in spring. 
Tansies do well in a half-shady situation, but 
require frequent cutting back. White Geraniums 
flower best in the shade. For a really first-class 
border in a shady place, a peat bed diversified 
by a rockery is the best; a splendid series of 
terrestrial Orchids can then be grown, as well as 
many choice bulbs and Primulas, which like the 
>hade. For a low dividing screen under trees or 
in a shady place, the white flowering variety of 
Vinca major, and the purple flowered variety 
with variegated leaves—Vinca major elegantis- 
Fima-are as good as anything. Plant these 18 in. 
apart, and train them over a low, rustic fence. 

J. D. 


Climbers for fences.— I often see an in¬ 
quiry for something to cover a fence rapidly. 

No one seems aware that one of the native 
Honeysuckles, Lonicera caprifolium, can be 
token up at almost any age: consequently, a large 
plant being selected, a good space can be covered 
at onoe, and as it begins leafing in mild winters 
in December, and in the severest winter in 
February, it shows green nearly all the year. 
The native Clematis vitalbis, not montana, can 
be treated in the same way, and will blossom 
in the densest shade. I saw an excellent mix¬ 
ture in a cottage garden the other day, viz., 
Cotoneaster trained over a porch and Jasminium 
nndiflornm over the evergreen; the latter was 
in flower and looked lovely hanging from the 
dark sprays beneath.—A. B. T. 

8383.— Wintering Lobelias —Our prac¬ 
tice with Lobelias is to cut over the plants at the 
end of September, and then the bottoms break 
up thickly. These we lift, pull to pieces with 
roots, and dibble out thickly into shallow boxes 
io the greenhouse. By the middle of March 
next you will find that all these plants have 
made thick growth, and need division again, 
but this time much more minutely, as every tiny 
piece will grow. In this way one good bottom 
now will produce fifty plants in spring for plant¬ 
ing out in May. All such plants, of course, keep 
the stock true, whereas seed will not always re¬ 
produce its kind true. Seed sown in pans about 
the middle of March and put into a warm, 
sunny part of the greenhouse will give myriads 
of plants to prick off at the end of April. Lo¬ 
belias may be propagated literally by thousands 
by means of cuttings, but these need a little 
gentle bottom heat to root them well and quickly 
-D. 

-Lobelias that are raised from cuttings 

are far superior to seedlings, as they are more 
uniform in growth, and keep on flowering the 
entire season, whereas seedlings rush quickly 
into flower and frequently fail before the summer 
is half over. Aa '• J. E. H." has some old plants, 
he may pull them in pieces and replant in his 
frames. Every piece with a root will make a 
plant; dibble them in two inches apart, and 
keep closely shut for a few days; then ventilate 
freely, but shut up and cover securely at first 
signs of frost. In February they may be pulled 
in pieces again and treated as before. I have 
got up a stock of some thousands in this way, 
and by clipping off the blooms closely excellent 
plants will be the result. They will do better in 
the frame than in the house, as the Lobelia 
docs not like a dry heat.—J. Groom, Gosport, 

-This plant will not divide well, and either 

cuttiDgs or seed must be resorted to in order to 
obtain a stock for next year; neither will it stand 
the winter in a cold frame, and a dwelling-house 
is a doubtful place. To get good plants, the 
seeds should be sown very thinly in November, 
in light sandy soil, in shallow pans. It is very 
small, and if the soil is well moistened when the 
seed is sown, the seed need not be covered if a 
square of glass is placed over it until it ger¬ 
minates, which it ordinarily does in a fortnight or 
three weeks in a temperature of 50°. Then re 
move the glass and let the seedlings have plenty 
of light, and prick out in March into boxes and 
remove to a frame, or, better still, to a hot-bed. 
With only a cold frame the difficulties are great. 
-B. B. T. 

8328.—Til© Royal Fern —This beautiful 
species in its natural state is found in marshy 
soil, and must be similarl}’ treated when brought 
under cultivation. It should be planted in loam 
and peat, and the pot always standing in a 
saucer of water. It naturgJIy dies down this 
time of yjear, and. beinj 


outdoors as well as anywhere, though for this 
purpose the pots are better sunk in the ground. 
—Bristol. 

Pansy Distinction.— This is a beautiful 
Tansy, very large ; light lavender blue in colour, 
with deep purple centre and a yellow eye. It 
blooms from May till late in autumn. We had 
blooms of it sent to us from Ireland a few 
weeks ago, one of which formed the subject of 
our illustration. The plants from which the 
flowers were cut were in the first place obtained 
from Messrs. Downie and Laird’s nursery at 
Edinburgh. 

Phloxes from seed —It ought to be better 
known than it is that nearly all our mo 6 t beauti¬ 
ful garden flow ers can be more easily propagated 
by 9eeds than by cuttings, and to the ardent 
admirer of any class of plants there is so much 
delightful anticipation in waiting for the open¬ 
ing of the first blooms of seedlings that anyone 
who has realised that pleasure will not, I think, 
afterwards relinquish the practice. Amongst 
others amenable to this treatment is the Phlox. 
The varieties of the late flowering or decussata 
section are now very numerous and good, and 
without doubt they are easily propagated by 
division of the roots, or what is much better by 
cuttings, but in this way it is the same thing 


naturally dies down at th 


scarlet Pelargoniums have been miserable dur¬ 
ing September, while the Phloxes have been 
delightful, both as regards beauty and perfume. 
Mark, too, the difference; the scarlet Pelargo¬ 
niums had to be attended to all through the 
winter and spring under glass, while the Phlox 
seeds were wrapped up In a small paper packet, 
and the young plants only had the shelter of a 
frame for five or six weeks.—J. D. L. 



A flue Pan*> (P Distinction). Life size. Colour lavender blue, with 
purple blotch in centre and yellow eye. 


over and over again, whereas seedling plants 
will produce flowers all different from the parents 
and from each other. About the end of Septem¬ 
ber or in October the seeds will ripen; the 
pods should be picked off singly from the best 
varieties; then lay them out in any airy room 
to dry, and sow their contents thinly on a hot¬ 
bed about the middle of March. We sowed 
some on the 21st of that month this year which 
produced 220 plants. As soon as the seedlings 
were large enough to handle they were planted 
out 3 in. apart in boxes of good soil, and kept 
growing for a few weeks in a cold frame. They 
were planted out in the open ground in June, 
and by that time they were from 6 in. to 1 ft. 
high. The weather was dry at the time, and 
the plants had to be occasionally watered, but 
they grew away freely, and the earliest of them 
began to bloom about the middle of August, 
when established plants of the named varieties 
were past their best. There has been a suc¬ 
cession of flowers ever since, and the largest 
proportion of them are now at their best although 
the first flowers on many spikes are just open¬ 
ing, so that if the weather is favourable, we 
shall have plenty of flowers up to November. 
We find, therefore, that it takes about five 
months from the time of sowing the seeds until 
the flowers open, and that they make a grand 


LIFTING AND STORING DAHLIA ROOTS. 
The time is drawing near when these opera¬ 
tions must receive attention. Many writers on 
the cultivation of the Dahlia omit all mention of 
instructions as to the best mode of keeping the 
roots through the winter. The invariable rule is 
to leave the plants until the tops are cut back by 
frost, and then to lift them as soon as possible 
after this happens—the sooner the better. Some 
growers, as a precautionary measure, prefer to 
take up the roots before the frost attacks them 
while they are in a healthy state, and free from 
any taint of the decay frost will leave behind in 
the stems. But let it be done whenever it will, 
a fine and drying day should, if possible, be 
selected for the operation. 

The main stem and lateral branches should 
be cut away, severing 
the stalks about 9 in. or 
so from the roots, and 
then the roots should be 
carefully lifted, taking 
care to go wide enough 
with the spade se as 
not to injure the tubers. 
When lifted a pointed 
stick should be used to 
separate the soil from 
the roots, which should 
then be allowed to dry 
in the open air and sun 
as much as possible. 
The tubers should not bo 
watered or made wet; 
the great aim of the 
grower should be to keep 
them as dry as possi¬ 
ble. By leaving some of 
the soil adhering to the 
roots they are kept cool 
and a little moist, and 
do not shrivel so quickly 
as when the tubers are 
dried at once. Before 
removing them to their 
winter quarters the name 
of each variety should 
be placed on the roots. 

A wooden, metal, or 
leather label can be used, 
fastening them with 
lead or copper wire. 
Either of these is prefer¬ 
able to thin iron wire, as 
it so soon corrodes and 
rusts through. 

The roots being thus ready for storing, the 
next matter is the proper place in which to de¬ 
posit them for the winter. Our large trade 
growers have a cool, dry shed fitted U P * or G 
purpose with shelves, the walls lined with mats. 

leather, sacking, or anything that will exclude 
frost. In severe frosty weather a portable stove 
is introduced: nevertheless the roots ^ew* 
covered over, for they are very susceptible indeed 
of frost, and are ruined for propagating purposes 
if injured by it. The amateur who has but a 
comparatively few roots can Btore them away in 
a drv cellar, but they should not be placed on a 
brick or stone floor, but raised above it. Tho 
floor might be damp, and the roots would become 
mouldy in consequence; a bottle rack, or a s age 
made like it, is the best place to store the roots 
on, and let it be remembered that the main 
stem, being hollow, should be turned upside 
down to allow the moisture to run away before 
the roots are placed in an upright position. 

So very much depends on drying the roots pre¬ 
vious to storing them away, that its importance 
cannot be too much dwelt upon. If the roots were 
taken up, washed clean, and then thorough^ 
dried, they would surely shrivel up, and be but of 
little value in March uext. All that « required h 
to dry the surface of the tubers, and when they 
are finally stowed away the stem may becutdown 


display for ra*ther more than two months. Our I to 3 in. or so-certainly ri^t into the hard wood, 
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so that aone of the green portion remains, as this 
is certain to decay during the winter and en¬ 
danger the crown, which is the portion of the root 
most necessary to be preserved, as it is from the 
immediate base of the stem that the young 
growths out of which cuttings are made spring. 
Those who have a greenhouse can keep the roots 
under the stage, which is a good place for the 
purpose provided they do not get and keep wet; 
but they certainly give a slovenly appearance to 
the house, which should always be neat and tidy. 
Dahlia roots require to be wintered in a building 
perfectly free from frost—not too dry, or the 
tubers will shrivel; not too wet, or they will 
become mouldy. A dry cellar is one of the very 
best places in which to preserve Dahlia roots. It 
is a mistake to pack the roots away in bran, 
sawdust, sand, Ac., as some have suggested. 
Damp is very likely to be engendered by any 
of these materials, and irremediable damage is 
done thereby. The roots cannot wither and lose 
their vitality if kept dry and cool; if put into 
a hot, dry place, the result will not be so satis¬ 
factory. 

Those who have roots of very choice and scarce 
sorts, or some select seedlings, can scarcely do 
better than pot them in large pots, when the 
soil is dry, without shaking the earth from them, 
and then place them in a cool dry cellar, where 
no damp can reach the soil. In the spring, 
when the tubers are turned out of the pots, it 
will be found that they and even the small fibres 
will he preserved as fresh and perfect as when 
they were raised from the ground. This is a 
certain and safe way of keeping the most 
delicate and choice varieties, the trouble of pot¬ 
ting and the space the pots occupy being the 
only objections. B. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extract from a Garden Diary — Oct. 23 tit 28. 

Sowing Mustard and Cress In boxes in a warm frame. 
Potting off Sweet Basil into 6-inch pots, and placing 
them in a warm house to give a supply during the winter ; 
also potting Tomato cuttings to gTow on for early fruit¬ 
ing. Clearing off old Rhubarb and Seakale leaves and 
manuring the ground. Potting late Primulas and Cine¬ 
rarias. Removing Pelargoniums from cold frames into 
Vineries. Nailing up Ivy, Roses, and other climbers on 
walls to prevent them being injured by wind, and to give 
them an orderly appearance. Turning over a large heap 
of manure and adding twenty pounds of salt and one 
bushel of soot to the cartload. Putting some new stakes 
to young trees. Removing Cinerarias and Primulas from 
cold pits to warmer quarters. Stirring the soil among 
Spinach, Endive, Lettuce, Cabbage, and Cauliflower 
plants. 

Taking up August-sown Cabbage plants from seed beds, 
and placing them in borders six inches apart for trans¬ 
planting in spring. Turning a large heap of leaves and 
manure for making hotbeds, and covering up Seakale and 
Rhubarb. Earthing up late Celery when the Boil is dry 
and in workable condition. Getting manure on the ground 
whilst it is dry. Covering up Endive, and tying up Let¬ 
tuces to blanch. Clearing out frames, and preparing them 
for wintering Endive and Lettuce. Clearing leaves off 
the walks, and getting them all rolled down. Giving 
Leeks a final ear thine up. Looking over the Cauliflowers, 
and tumiDg down leaves where required, and placing 
some of the forward ones in an open shed. Potting Lily 
of the Valley for forcing Planting Daisies, Wallflowers, 
and Forget-ine-nots. Getting up Dahlia roots, and stor¬ 
ing them away in a dry room. Clearing away Scarlet 
Runners, and storing away the best of the sticks for 
the earliest crop another year. 

Glasshouses 

Chrysanthemums.— If fine flowers are 
wanted the buds must be thinned, for all varieties 
form very many more than they can perfect. 
The extent, however, to which the thinning pro¬ 
cess should be carried with individual kinds can 
only be arrived at by observation. Nevertheless, 
as some guide in the matter, it may be accepted 
as a rule that the larger the flowers the variety 
produces, the fewer it will be able to fully de¬ 
velop ; and, with few exceptions, the incurved 
kinds cannot support near so many as those with 
reflexed petals, of which latter the old yellow 
variety, Annie Salter, may be taken as an 
example. The latest flowering sorts are much the 
most useful; consequently it will be found 
advisable to thin these the most, for the fewer 
flowers a plant is allowed to bear the longer the 
individual blooms will last after they are ex¬ 
panded. The plants are better out-of-doors, so 
long as they are not in danger of being subjected 
to more than two or three degrees of frost, for 
if housed too soon, unless stood thinly in a very I 
light, airy structure, they get drawn and suffer 
from the attacks of mildew. On the first appear¬ 
ance of this, sulphur should be dusted on the I 
affected leaves, otherwise the fuqgus spreads 
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most rapidly, disfiguring the plants as well as 
affecting their ability to mature their bloom. A 
little soot, say about quarter-inch laid on the sur¬ 
face of the pots, will much assist the develop¬ 
ment of the buds, and'will also banish worms 
from the soil. 

Camellias. —Any of the stock of these that 
are at all under potted and deficient in the 
green colour of their leaves will be benefited 
by an occasional application of soot water, the 
effects of which will soon be apparent, not alone 
in the improved condition of the foliage, but 
it will also assist the buds to swell and reduce the 
number that fall prematurely, such as generally 
happens with plants that have insufficient sus¬ 
tenance. Should that portion of the stock re¬ 
quired in flower early, say before the close of 
the year, be at all backward, the blooming may 
be slightly accelerated by keeping the plants a 
little warmer than the temperature an ordinary 
greenhouse affords; but there must be no attempt 
at forcing in this stage of bud growth, or many 
will drop. Where means permit, such as afforded 
by the existence of a lean-to house with a north 
aspect, it will be well to select the latest bloom¬ 
ing kinds, and those that have set their buds late 
in the season, and keep them through the winter 
as cool as possible without their being frozen. 
Plants so treated will flower quite six weeks later 
than if wintered with an ordinary stock. 

Paris Daisies, Arum Lilies, and 
Veronicas. —Any of these that have been 
planted out with a view to lifting and potting, 
and that have not yet been taken up, should, 
even in the south of the kingdom, be at once 
potted, for although it is better to let a portion 
of the stock of such plants remain out as late 
as they can be trusted, as when the weather has 
got cool they do not feel removal 60 much, yet 
if out until sharp frost occurs, they are liable to 
have their flowering capabilities injured. 

Campanula pyramidal Is.— Plants of 
this most useful subject that are intended for 
blooming in pots should now be potted, taking 
them up with as little breakage of their roots as 
possible. All the above plants should be well 
supplied with water as soon as potted, to prevent 
flagging, otherwise the foliage will suffer, for 
they will bear without injury the soil being well 
soaked immediately they are potted in a way 
that would be death to tender rooted things. 

Double Primulas.— These ought now to 
have a little warmth if their flowers are re¬ 
quired soon, and under any circumstance they 
must not be kept too cool, or they are all but 
certain to suffer by damp. If not potted suffi¬ 
ciently deep in the soil, a little should be added, 
so that it comes right up to and slightly covers 
the base of the lower leaves. At first sight this 
practice would seem to endanger their damping 
at the collar, but it has a directly opposite effect, 

Hardy plants for forcing should now be 
taken up and potted. These include Roses, 
Deutzias, Azalea mollis and the Ghent varieties, 
Rhododendrons, double Prunus, Andromedas, 
Lilacs, Laurustinus, &c., for though the leaves 
of some of the deciduous things may not yet be 
off, still the buds are now fully matured; and 
it is much better to get work of this description 
done at once and to have the plants in hand, so 
that the pots may be plunged where they can be 
protected in a way that will prevent the soil 
getting saturated with wet. A sufficient quantity 
of Dielytras and Spiraeas should be treated in 
like manner, so as to have them in readiness for 
putting in warmth later on. 


by Gck igle 


Flower Garden. 

Herbaceous plants.— Stripping herba¬ 
ceous plants of their tops till they ripen off 
naturally, as is frequently done, is a mistake, as 
it has a weakening tendency by depriving the 
crowns of their proper support, and rendering it 
impossible for them to develop themselves 
properly and flower in the free and strong man¬ 
ner they ought. This being the case, the foliage 
and stems should be preserved as long as there 
is any life in them, except as regards Dahlias, 
which the frost generally makes short work of, 
and these may at once be taken up, headed 
back to within 6 in. or so of the tubers, which 
should then be stored away in some safe place 
for the winter. It is the practice with some to 
hang them up or place them under stages, but 
they keep best buried in dry sand or soil, which 
prevents them from rotting or shrivelling, ejs 


they do not get affected by any changes in the 
atmosphere in the way they are liable when 
exposed to the air. Gladioli, too, are best taken 
care of in the same manner, and so are Tigridias 
or any other bulbous or tuberous rooted plants 
that it may be necessary to house till the spring 
Alstrcemerias, Belladonna, Lilies, and such like 
that remain in the ground should have the pro¬ 
tection of a dressing of half-rotten leaf-soil, 
which is a capital non-conductor, and acts as an 
agreeable stimulant as well if allowed to remain 
on and become mixed in with the earth in the 
spring. Where it can be had in quantity, there 
is notliing answers better as a mulching to her¬ 
baceous borders, and it is invaluable for putting 
round the collars of plants of doubtful hardi¬ 
ness, such as Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, Jce, 
which, by its use, may be rendered quite safe 
against any weather. To prevent the wind blow¬ 
ing the leaf-soil about, and to ward off black¬ 
birds, which disturb it in search of insects, it i> 
a good plan to stick a few branches of Furze r-r 
Gorse around, as these, being close and spiny, 
answer the purpose better than anything else. 

Bulbs of all kinds may now be planted. Daffo¬ 
dils, Snowrdrops, and Aconites succeed particu¬ 
larly well on dry banks or under deciduous trees 
where little herbage grows, and where their 
foliage will be allowed to mature itself undis¬ 
turbed by scythe or mowing machine. Loosen 
the soil w r ell previous to planting and cover with 
good, fresh material; they will then do well for 
several seasons, and will increase rapidly. 

Gladioli.— These, like Dahlias, still contince 
to produce flowers, but cold nights are ratter 
more trying to them than to the Dahlias. While 
the weather is dry the bulbs may be left in \h 
ground, but it is well to see they are taken rp 
should a change occur. The ground intends 
for planting next- year should be prepared :-x 
once. Use rotten manure liberally and trer/: 
it at least six inches below the surface. Trcr- b 
the ground tw-o “spits” deep, shovelling tb 
loose earth out each time as well. Give two 
layers of manure—one in the bottom of tb 
trench, the other when a spit and shovelling 4 
earth have been laid over it. 

Phloxes and Larkspurs— Do not cti 
the stems of these over while the leaves are st§ 
green, but as soon as they decay they may bei 
cut over close to the ground. See that ta 
ground is kept clear of weeds, and that the 
is worked amoDgst. the plants when the grrocri 
becomes hard on the surface. 

Tulips. —Ground for these must now be pre¬ 
pared, as planting time is at hand; the surfeci 
of the beds cannot be turned over too ofta 
when they are dry. Look over the bulbs 
see that they are in good condition. Some sharp 
sand and good rotten turfy loam should be in 
readiness. 

Lawns. —As the labour of cleaning up after 
worms at this season is great, the best way is to 
make short work of them by turning them out of 
their holes and sweeping them up. This may b 
done by the use of lime water, which should he 
poured through the rose of a pot after a wet 
time, when the worms are near the surface, a* 
then it immediately soaks in, and the effect of 
its caustic properties on their skin is such a? to 
send them out, when they can be collected b 
the aid of broom and shovel. The remedy for 
their destruction will not be complete at once, 
as others will be lower down, but by repeating 
the dose occasionally, lawns may in a great 
measure be freed from such troublesome pests. 
Another disfigurement to which lawns are sub¬ 
ject is weeds, which not only look bad, but spread 
at such a rate as in course of time to almost 
usurp the place of the grass, especially where 
the soil happens to be poor, when Daisies, re¬ 
tains, Ac., if left to themselves, soon take posses¬ 
sion. The quickest way to destroy these is to give 
them a drop of vitriolic acid in their crowns, which 
from its strength will soon bum them up, wber. 
the Grass will quickly spread and cover the 
spots rendered bare by their death. Thews' 
to use the acid is to have an open, wide-moutbd 
bottle in which to carry it in the left baud t' 
suspending the bottle from a stout piece o: 
wire, when with the right hand a stick may 
quickly be dipped in and the fatal drop adminis¬ 
tered to the vulnerable part right in the hft&t 
of the weed. Next to Plantains and Daisies 
Moss is the worst enemy to lawns, but this para¬ 
site may be very quickly and easily dealt with, 
and eradicated by applying lime, which to b 
On iPb Trcrn 
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effectual should be fresh and good from the 
kiln and put on immediately after it is slaked. 
To prevent it from blowing about when being 
used it is necessary to weight it by mixing it 
with fine soil, as when so done it may be sown 
on evenly without disfiguring shrubs or walks 
near. After putting it on it should be rubbed 
Well in amongst the Grass by using the back of 
a wooden rake, which will break up any lumps 
and distribute it more regularly over the ground. 

Fruit. 

At .this season it is advisable, though the 
practice is not universally adopted, to loosen or 
unnai l Peach and Nectarine trees from the walls; 
tiie theory, which is no doubt a correct one, 
being that such a proceeding assists in keeping 
the buds longer in a dormant state, thus retard- 
ing growth in the spring, as, of course, the later 
the trees are in flowering the greater is the pro¬ 
bability of their having favourable weather. Our 
spring season is so treacherous, and the fruit crop 
depends so much on the character of the weather 
when the trees are in flower, that any method 
that will successfully retard the blooming period 
is worth adopting, regardless of labour. When 
unnailing, see teat the main, branches are 
securely fastened to prevent wind-rooking or 
wind-waving. 

Orchard houses.— With the exception of 
tiie Balway, a late variety not worth growing, 
•11 the Peaches will now be over, and trees that 
have not been potted may be top-dressed and 
placed out-of-doors at once. When it is hot con* 
venient to increase the size of the pots occupied 
by large trees, they may be kept in a healthy 
bearing state for a number of years by means 
of annual top-dressings, which must be removed 
and replaced when the foliage is ripe. To the 
amateur the removal of the old top-dressing 
full of roots may seem barbarous; but not only 
must the surface be removed, a cavity worked 
rotrnd the iusides of the pots to the depth of 
say six inches will -also her necessary.* Let the 
uew opmp° 8 t Jbe rich, dry, and adhesive, ram 
firmly, and see that the balls are thoroughly 
watered before it is applied. If any of the 
trees hare been infested with insects lay them 
on their sides and wash with a solution of 
Gishurst before they are top-dressed, otherwise 
the larvae may escape and spring into life when 
forcing is commenced. The above treatment as 
to the removal of exhausted top-dressing 
applies to Plums and Cherries also; and it is 
surprising how quickly fresh roots find their 
way into the new compost. In course of time 
these trees make very little wood, and become 
thickly set with blossom buds, which may 
require thinning out, for the twofold purpose 
of preventing exhaustion and facilitating 
the cleansing process. When all the trees 
have been arranged in blocks or rows for the 
winter season of rest, throw a light, but rather 
small-meshed fishing net over them to keep off 
small birds, otherwise they will soon ruin the 
prospect of fruit when the buds begin to swell. 

Fruit room. —By this time the latest Pears 
and Apples will have been gathered and stored 
away in the fruit room, which must be kept cool 
and well ventilated to admit of the escape of 
moisture. For some time after the fruit is stored 
It will be necessary to look over the shelves at 
least once^a week for decaying specimens, 
before they have time to taint the sound ones, 
which they will soon do if this precaution is 
neglected. Late kinds of Apples and Pears 
should be placed in a cool room where the tem¬ 
perature does not fluctuate, and when the time 
for ripening approaches dessert Pears will be 
greatly improved in flavour by removal to a 
higher temperature for a few days before they 
are wanted for use. To prolong the season of 
the finest kinds, unblemished fruit from the 
latest gatherings should be stored away in clean 
earthen jars and covered with a few fronds of 
dry bracken, an # invaluable article in the fruit 
room, as it absorbs moisture, and does not impart 
an unpleasant flavour to the fruit. Owners of 
model fruit rooms, capable of resisting 20 ° to 
30?- of frost without firing, do not require cover¬ 
ing of any kind ; but unfortunately they are the 
.exception to the rule, as many gardeners have 
to make use of an upper storey, which is affected 
by every change from heat to cold, from drought 
to chilling dampness, with nothing better than 
.a batten of straw (the worse thingjthey can use) 
lor keeping out the fotfit? Whe^.tWsI is. the 
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case, good dry Fern, if obtainable, combined 
with extreme cleanliness, will be found the best 
covering material that can be used. 

Vegetables. 

Cauliflowers and Brocooli. —One of 

the best vegetables for this time of the year is 
Veitch's Autumn Giant Cauliflower. In 
variety the leaves do not turn inwards to pro¬ 
tect the heads in the least; on the contrary, they 
leave them fully exposed to the weather; but it 
is very easy to supply this want by drawing the 
leaves together and tying them round with a 
piece of bast. This should be done when the 
plants are dry, and as soon as the heads begin 
to form. They should not be tied so tightly as 
to injure the leaves or exclude air and light, 
otherwise they become blanched and decay. By 
using the means just recorded, the heads will 
escape uninjured from the effects of 8° or 10° 
of frost. Later in the autumn, when an open 
shed, m which there is a fair amount of light 
and air, is to spare, some ordinary soil may be 
put into it, and a number of plants, the heads of 
which have attained a usable size, may be placed 
in the soil, but not too thickly, or the leaves 
will turn yellow and injure the heads. If this 
be done in succession as the plants form heads, 
there will be in hand a supply of Cauliflowers 
to fall back upon should severe weather set in 
early. Frames or pits are of course better than 
a shed in which to keep them, but these are 
generally required for other purposes. The 
practice of taking up Cauliflower or Broccoli in 
autumn when nearly fit for use, and hanging 
them head downwards in a shed or other build¬ 
ing, is not good, or, although they will keep for 
a time in that way, they get tough and inferior 
compared with such as have had their roots in 
moist soil. The later crops of Broccoli that are 
intended to come in during winter and spring 
should at once be laid as previously directed, 
in order to prepare them for enduring severe 
frost. 

Turnips and Carrots.— Late crops of 
Turnips should be gone over and handweeded, 
as Chickweed, Grounsel, and other annuals will 
continue to grow and seed if not checked. It is 
now of little use to hoe such weeds up and leave 
them, as they take fresh root directly through 
the insufficiency of sun heat to kill them. Autumn 
sown Carrots, to stand the winter for spring use, 
should also be kept clear of weeds, and thinned 
out sufficiently to allow them room to grow; as 
they will be used whilst small, four inches or 
five inches apart in the rows will be sufficient. 

Onions. —Autumn-sown Onions may now be 
planted, and should be lifted with a trowel or 
small fork, so as to preserve all the roots unhurt, 
and this cannot be accomplished if they are 
pulled up. They ought to be planted with a 
dibber, in rows fourteen inches apart, a distance 
of three inches being left between the plants in 
the rows; this will allow for losses in the winter, 
but, should all live, they can be thinned out in 
the spring, so as to leave them nine inches 
asunder. Care should be taken not to put them 
in too deep; the roots and the base of the 
plants should be just covered, so that they may 
be held in an upright position. If the weather 
be dry give them a moderate watering at the 
time of planting. These transplanted Onions 
are less liable to injury in a severe winter than 
those that are permitted to remain where they 
were sown; they also often make finer bulbs. 
They are much esteemed for cooking purposes, 
on account of their mild flavour, and the larger 
they are grown the better they are in this res¬ 
pect; consequently, a good piece of ground 
should be selected, which must be deeply dug 
and well broken, plenty of manure being added. 
All these operations should, so far as possible, 
be carried out when the soil is dry, for treading 
upon it when in a wet state does much injury. 

Spinach. —Thin out winter Spinach; if the 
thinnings cannot be used as fast as the crops 
require more space, the plants that are drawn 
out should be consigned to the rubbish heap, as 
overcrowding thus late in the season will pre¬ 
vent those that are to remain attaining a 
condition to enable them to survive severe 
weather. 

Celery. —The late crops of Celery should 
now have the earthing-up process completed, 
drawing the soil well up to the leaves, so as to 
form at top a sharp ridge, by which means water 
wiJJ Jt>e thrown off. In djamp situations it is no 


uncommon occurrence during wet weather to 
see water standing in the spaces between the 
rows ; means should always be taken to admit 
of its running off, otherwise it is almost oertain 
to cause the crop to rot. 


HEATING A GREENHOUSE WITH LAMPS. 
Ijt the spring of 1880 I had a small greenhouse 
ten feet by six feet, erected over one of the win¬ 
dows of my dining room. As summer was coming 
on I did not trouble myself about how the house 
was to be warmed in the winter, but hoped that 
during the summer I should happen upon some 
contrivance that would answer my purpose. I 
saw, of course, the usual advertisements of hot 
water apparatus in Gabdening, but acting on 
“penny wise and pound foolish” principle, I 
bought a hot water paraffin stove, the price of 
which was a guinea, and I paid also at the same 
time a sovereign for oil. The oil lasted just 
over three months. The results of this expendi¬ 
ture were a horrid smell, Primulas all damped 
off, Ferns turned brown, the inside of the house 
streaked with black, Sec. After this experience 
in oil heating, I at once procured a small hot 
water apparatus at little more than double what 
I had already paid for the stove and the oil. I 
may just mention in passing something con¬ 
nected with my present apparatus, which may 
be of use to some of your readers. My house is 
now twenty-two feet long, and the door is in 
front about the middle. To getto the other side of 
the door the pipes bend down, go under the door¬ 
way and come up on the other side. The bend 
under the doorway is about eight inches lower 
than the coil in the stove, and yet I find the cir¬ 
culation works perfectly well. After what I have 
said about my experience in the use of paraffin, 
one can easily understand that it was not from 
choice that I resumed its use in a small house 
erected last winter. I had meanwhile begun to 
bum paraffin instead of gas in my house. The 
lamps I use are the Victoria Reading Lamps. 
The wick in them is round, and as the combus¬ 
tion is very complete there is no smell. 
The price of a lamp in opal glass is 3s. 6 d. in 
Bristol. They are exceedingly easy to trim, 
only requiring the wick to be wiped smooth with 
the top of the burner; I never cut the wick. 
The whole lamp is two feet in height, and as this 
is rather high for greenhouse purposes, I make 
a hole, about six inches deep, to hold the stalk 
of the lamp. A better plan is to have a tin re¬ 
servoir made in which to screw the top part of 
the lamp. To distribute the beat, get cast-iron 
rain-pipe, three inches in diameter, and arrange 
them in thi« fashi on: 



An easily made heating apparatus. 

1 is the usual bow of a rain-pipe; 2 and 3 are 
T-pieces, with the opening downwards in which 
to insert the chimney of the lamps. Take care 
that the glass does not touch the side of the 
opening. The number of lamps to be used will 
depend on the size of the house and the severity 
of the weather. Insert the pipes loosely in the 
sockets, to allow the condensed steam to drip 
out. The ascending pipe need not be taken out 
of the house, as there are no injurious products to 
injure ordinary plants. Never bum the flame 
too low. With an arrangement of this kind and 
a covering over the roof of the house, a very 
sharp frost can be kept out, and one great ad¬ 
vantage is that, with ordinary care, there is no 
smell. To strike cuttings, I have a small frame 
in one of my houses raised two feet six inches 
above the floor; the bottom of it is made of 
oven bricks, so that I can put one of the same 
lamps underneath. The bottom is raised four 
inches above the sides and end of the frame, and 
in tbe space thus formed the beat spreads, and 
does not get away quickly. Scotus. 
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INDOOR PLANT& 


A FEW GOOD GREENHOUSE CLIMBERS. 
A very useful climber for greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory is the common Heliotrope. Whdn 
planted in a border and trained up the back- 
wall, it will yield large quantities of its sweet- 
scented, lilac-coloured flowers for seven or eight 
months in the year. To obtain this it will re¬ 
quire to be liberally treated. In preparing the 
border, care must be taken to secure good 
drainage, as nothing is more hurtful to plants 
than sour, stagnant water at the root. Take out 
the soil to a good depth, and put some rough 
stones in the bottom for drainage, with smaller 
stones on the top, covering the whole with Moss 
or rough turf to keep the soil from choking up 
the drainage. The Heliotrope succeeds very 
well in a compost of loam and leaf-mould, with 
a sprinkling of small bones and broken charcoal. 
When the plants have well filled the border 
with roots, a little weak liquid manure occa¬ 
sionally will be beneficial. Another good 
climber is Swainsonia galegifolia purpurea. 
Handsome both in foliage and flower, this old 
plant is not so much cultivated as it deserves. 
I am not aware of any other plant that succeeds 
so well under such disadvantages as this will. 
We have it planted in a corner at the back of 
our greenhouse, and it scarcely gets a blink of 
sun; yet it is growing luxuriantly, and pro¬ 
ducing large quantities of flowers. Any amateur 
requiring a really useful as well as beautiful 
climber, would do well to plant one of these. 
It grows well in the compost recommended for 
the Heliotrope. Acacia dealbata is another good 
subject for the greenhouse; but it will require 
more root-room than either of the two mentioned 
before. It will soon clothe the wall with its 
soft, green, feathery foliage, which gives it a 
very graceful and handsome appearance, and 
its beauty is still further enhanced when it pro¬ 
duces its pale sulphur coloured flowers, which it 
does abundantly on the points of the young 
wood. As a climber for roofs or pillars the 
Lapageria can scarcely be surpassed. What can 
be prettier than the rosy, bell-shaped blossoms 
of the red variety, except the chaste purity of 
the white, which, in my opinion, stands un¬ 
rivalled. When seen hanging amidst the dark 
green foliage, which contrasts so well with its 
own snowy whiteness, there is nothing more 
beautiful. The easiness of their culture, too, 
ought to make them very popular. They succeed 
well in loam and peat in equal parts, with a 
good dash of silver sand and broken charcoal. 
As slugs are very fond of the young shoots, the 
plant must be carefully watched till they be¬ 
come hard enough to resist their attacks. Dry 
soot, scattered round the roots when the young 
shoots appear, will form a safeguard against 
these enemies, and at the same time act as a 
manure to the plant. W. Little. 

Ardgcman. 


TREATMENT OF YOUNG FERNS. 
Store pots of seedling Ferns in their various 
stages of development will now require careful 
watching, as if allowed to form too dense a mass 
they are apt to fall a prey to damp, on the first 
appearance of which the young plants should be 
pricked off into other pots. Early in the year is 
the best time for sowing, the young Ferns being 
in a much better position to stand the winter 
than if sown later. Before sowing prepare some 
6 -in. pots by tilling them to within two inches of the 
top with broken crocks, over which place a layer 
of fibrous peat, then fill up with soil consisting 
of equal parts peat and loam, with a slight ad¬ 
mixture of sand, the whole being sifted through 
a sieve with half-inch mesh and pressed moderately 
firm. Many sow on very rough soil, but in that 
case some difficulty is experienced when it be¬ 
comes necessary to prick them off; therefore, 
fine soil will be found most suitable. The spores 
grow most readily on peat alone, but in that 
case they are liable to be overgrown by con- 
fervae, which on loam are not so troublesome. 
All things considered, a mixture of the two is 
perhaps best. After the pots are filled give them 
a good watering, or rather water them several 
times with a fine rose till they are thoroughly 
soaked, then sow the spores. A good plan is to 
take a frond of each Fern in which the spore 
cases are just commencing to open, and lay it in 
a piece of clean white .paper a few days before 
it is wanted. The spores .when ripa ^yilLfall out, 
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and the paper being white they will be readily 
recognised. The sowing should be done apart from 
the fernery, as Fern spores are always floating in 
the atmosphere, and a mixture would be the re¬ 
sult. To prevent this care must be taken to 
thoroughly wipe the hands after each kind is 
sown, and no more pots should be brought for¬ 
ward at a time than are wanted for the one sort. 
Sprinkle the spores as lightly as possible on the 
wet surface of the soil and place them in a close 
case, or a pane of glass may be laid on the top 
of the pot. They should then be kept always 
moist, and when water is needed it should be 
either sprinkled with a fine rose or the pots may 
be placed about half their depth in a pan of 
water, which will percolate through the whole 
mass and give all a good soaking. This latter 
mode is to be preferred, as there is no danger of 
displacing the spores. It will be found as a rule 
that hardy Ferns do best in a greenhouse tem¬ 
perature, and temperate and stove kinds in 
that of a stove. In about a month the surface of 
the soil will be quite green with the growing 
spores. When that is the case they must be care¬ 
fully watched, and if they commence to damp 
they must be at once pricked off, an operation 
which is best done in the following manner: 
Prepare some pots as for sowing, except that the 
soil should be put in them very lightly; then 
with a pointed stick take a mass about the size 
of the end of a lead pencil of the growing spores 
and place it on the surface of the soil; then 
press it lightly with the finger, and so continue 
till the pot is full, when it may be watered and 
returned to the case. They will require dividing 
and pricking off three or four times before they 
are ready for potting, and in that case large 
numbers of plants are obtained from a single 
pot. The above remarks regarding the season of 
sowing only apply to the evergreen kinds ; the 
deciduous sorts should be sown when the spores 
are ripe, but the treatment required is the same 
in both cases. It is, however, not absolutely 
necessary to sow the spores as soon as they are 
ripe; many kinds will keep for months and 
even years, but on the other hand some lose 
their vitality in a very short time. 


Propagating Greenhouse Rhodo¬ 
dendrons — Rhododendrons of the Princess 
Royal section strike readily from cuttings, and 
grow away as freely as those that are grafted. 
Take the cuttings in summer when the growth 
is moderately firm, i.e., half ripened, and as the 
new growth consists of a length of naked stem 
with a cluster of leaves at the top, it should be 
cut down close to the leaves of the preceding 
growth, and at the base of the cutting will be 
found two or three dormant buds, which, if re¬ 
tained, assist the formation of roots. Thumb 
pots, in which each cutting is inserted singly, 
are the best; they may be filled one-third with 
broken crocks or charcoal, and the remainder 
with fine sandy peat, space being left for a layer 
of sand on the top. Care must be taken to press 
the soil firmly down, and when the cutting is 
inserted, there must be no cavity left around its 
base. After being watered the pots and their 
contents should be placed in a close case, kept 
at an intermediate temperature, shading, water¬ 
ing, &c., as in the case of other cuttings, and they 
will be well rooted in about two months, when 
they may be gradually hardened off. When con¬ 
fined in close cases a sharp eye must be kept for 
their great enemy, thrips, which, if once allowed 
to effect a lodgment, soon disfigure the plants. 
On examination a few will be found to have 
emitted no roots, although there is a large irre¬ 
gular callus ; in that case one of the best incen¬ 
tives to root formation is to take them out of 
the pots, cut off a few protuberances from the 
callus, and re-insert as before in fresh soil; so 
treated, roots will in most cases speedily push 
from the fresh surface. This principle may be 
followed out in the case of most subjects that 
root tardily. Another method by which I have 
been successful with subjects difficult to root is, 
after taking them out of the pots to put them 
in the Cocoa-nut fibre forming the bottom of 
the case; but if this be followed increased 
watching will be necessary; the fibre assists the 
formation of roots, but they speedily decay in 
it if not potted off.—T. 

8377.— Wintering Auriculae.— Pray do 
not put Auriculas into a cellar, it would soon 
become to them a tomb. By far the best place 
is your frame, where they will do very well. Are * 


your seedling plants pricked off into pans, or 
singly into small pots ? If not, then get them » 
treated as soon as possible, but let the pans, if 
used, be shallow, and have plenty of drainage, 
and the pots be three parts turfy loam, swilt. 
and well decayed. This is the best and tin^t 
constituent for nine-tenths of pot plants. Let 
the other third consist of old Cucumber frair* 
manure and sharp white sand all well mixed 
Keep the pans or pots with the seedlings in 
within three inches of the glass, and let them 
have the benefit of plenty of air. Presently, mc*t 
probably the plants will rest, but in the sprirg 
push again and grow rapidly. From the middle 
of March to the end of May is the great grow¬ 
ing time for Auriculas. 

6323.—Fuchsia buds falling off— There is no 
doubt that, as a rule, single kinds of Fuchsias sre faster 
of their blooms than double ones, and light than nark 
ones. Does “ J. J.” live in town? If so, he will find wbitts 
of the Mrs. Marshall class quite fast, while there i* 
hardly a dark double that can be made to hold more 
than one or two blooms.—B. C. B. 


TRBHS AND SHRUBS. 


8224 —Shrubs for villa garden and 
making grass plot.— The following are 
some of the best of flowering trees, and, being 
of moderate growth, would meet your require¬ 
ments: Prunus triloba, Paul’s crimson Thorn, 
flowering Almond, Prunus pipardi, Pyrus Manlei. 
Be sure in ordering the above to ask for standards, 
as some of them are grown in bush form. We 
would also include some of the Lilacs, such as 
Charles X., Doctor Lindley, Marly, andRubia 
grandiflora, as although these are of shrubby 
habit, they eventually attain, under favourable 
circumstances, to the dimensions of a moderate 
sized tree, and they are so sweet of scent and 
free of flowering that no garden should be with¬ 
out them. Amongst other suitable subjects 
may be mentioned Rhus cotinus and the Moun¬ 
tain Ash, so beautiful when covered with berrit > 
in autumn. The making of a grass plot should 
be deferred until March, but if the soil is of a 
holding nature, it would be better to throw ii 
up into rough ridges for the winter months; but 
if of a sandy character, allow it to remain as it 
is until the beginning of March, when it should 
be roughly dug up and allowed to lie for a 
week, so that it becomes well sweetened. Then 
choosing a dry time, go over it with a four-tined 
fork and break all the lumps, once more digging 
it over with a fork. The next tiling is to rake 
it over, making it as level and as smooth as |<;s- 
sible. I should, however, mention that a firm 
as well as an even surface is necessary, so that 
in the case of light soils it should be rolled or 
well trod before rakiDg it smooth, but be sure 
and do this in dry weather. On heavy land this 
is not absolutely necessary. Having thus pre¬ 
pared the seed bed, all that remains to be done 
is to sow the seed and rake it well in, the after 
attention consisting in keeping it free from 
weeds. In procuring the seed, the bpst way i> 
to communicate with a firm making a .-p<- 
cialty of grass seed, stating the nature of thcN'il 
and its area, when the right quantity of seed of 
the quality best suited to the situation will be 
sent.—J. C. B. 

8158.—Bfgnonia grandiflora andean- 
guinea. —These are perfectly hardy, but they 
demand rather more warmth than they are liable 
to get in this country to flower them well. I| 
grandiflora is one of the finest hardy climkrs 
we have, bearing numerous trumpet-shaped 
bright orange red flowers, which are wonderfully 
effective when seen in a mass. In France one 
often sees this hardy climber in fine condition, 
sometimes clothing walls or verandahs, or 
trained to poles or trellis work, the shoots laden 
with bright-hued flowers. The only proper place 
in the open air for these Bignonias is on a wail 
in a very sunny aspect, and where, if possible, 
some shelter is afforded against rough winds and 
draughts. They are by no means particular as 
to soil, but prefer a sandy loam, and seldom 
flower well in low-lying, ill-drained situations — 
J. C., By fleet. 


La Semalne Francaise, a Weekly Newspaper 

and Review in French tor the United Kingdom— Politics 
Literature, Science, Art, Society, Theatre, Music, Educa tk<a. 
Varieties, the best Novels. For all who read or study French, 
or who wish to preserve their knowledge of it through the 
best French of the day, La SeMaine Francaise is a com- 

S lete rixumd of the literary, political, and artistic world on 
he Continent. “ Will be highly valued in households when 
French is cultivated."—Queen. 
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CLOVE CARNATIONS. 

These are the most beautiful of hardy border 
flowers, yielding during the summer abundance 
of large sweet-scented blossoms, which for cut¬ 
tings for vases and bouquets are unsurpassed. 
The old crimson Clove is well known to most 
people, and there is now a beautiful white kind 
called Mrs. Sinkins, which is a great deal thought 
of. In Mr. Ware’s nursery, at Tottenham, from 
whence came the blooms from which our en¬ 
graving was prepared, there were last summer 


of temperature or excess of humidity, caused 
by heavy rains. It is a fact that some of our 
most successful growers of this fine family of 
hardy flowers have exceptional difficulties to 
contend with, being situated in the immediate 
neighbourhood of large towns, and subjected to 
showers of blacks and even of metallic dust. 
It will thus be seen that no one who has 
sufficient space at command need shrink from 
undertaking the culture of Clove Carnations. 

An impression exists that the Carnation is a 


tirely disappear. Thus it will be seen that a 
good depth of free soil must be secured, and 
that where the natural staple is too retentive 
or tenacious, it must cither be drained or the 
beds must be thrown up somewhat above the 
ordinary level. Supposing that a collection of 
Carnations is desired, the proper way will be to 
throw up the soil into a rough ridge and let it 
remain thus until the beginning of March, 
Those purifying agents, frost and wind, will have 
sweetened every particle, and brought it into 



large beds of Clove Carnations, varied in colour 
and beautiful in form, so that there is now 
plenty of choice of kinds. Clove Carnations are 
not difficult to cultivate, and they are among 
the best of town flowers. The most suitable soil 
for them is a sandy loam, which does not clog 
and get sour in the winter, but in which the 
plants do not easily suffer from drought in dry 
weather. Carnations like to have the soil 
made firm about their as in thatTcase 

they do not suffer so mufof^n^ al 4r5a]tj£i3s 


tender subject, but the fact that some of the 
best growers reside in the north of England is a 
sufficient proof that there is no real foundation 
for this idea. The Carnation does not fear the 
cold when conditions generally are right; but it 
succumbs to extremes of wet and cold, alternate 
thawings and freezings, when the roots are in 
sour or retentive soil, so sapping the vitality of 
the plants, that they at the last fail to exhibit 
the luxuriance of growth indispensable to the 
production of good bloom, and oftentimes en- 


that free, friable, mellow state so indispensable 
to the continued welfare and activity of the 
slender, fibrous, hair-like roots of the Carnation. 
The first step being well accomplished, the next 
will be to ensure porosity by adding some 
river sand, leaf-mould, road scrapings, or any¬ 
thing of a like nature, in sufficient quantity to 
effect the desired end. This, of course, is only 
needful where the natural soil is clayey and re¬ 
tentive. Light, sandy, and alluvial soils are, on 
the contrary, benefited by the addition of a more 
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bolding and nourishing compost. The best time 
to plant is either in October or in March; if! 
planted anywhere during the last-named month, I 
they will form fine specimens by the end of the 
summer. In the case of named kinds, the chances 
•of success are increased by planting in a bed 
■where each plant stands free from its neighbour, 
and where it is not liable to be crowded on by 
fast-growing subjects, such as is often tji© case 
when they are situated in a mixed border. There, 
“too, every necessary and special attention can be 
given; and should a slight protection be deemed 
advisable it may be given, a few Hazel rods 
bent over, and a mat or two placed on them, 
Jhfibog all that would be needful. 


FRUIT. 

PRUNING OUTDOOR VINES. 

8384.—It is almost impossible, without further 
information than that given by “ One who wants 
to learn” about his outdoor Vine, to answer 
properly the several queries which he puts forth 
respecting it. According, however, to Hoare on 
the cultivation of the Grape Vine on open walls, 

“ As soon as the month of October commences, 
and the fruit is cut, the general pruning should 
be done.”—This answers the first question. As 
to the second, viz., “ What part of the Vine ought 
to be cut off ? ”—it may be answered generally, 
from the same authority, thus: “ Prune off as 
much of the old wood as possible, leaving only 
a few shoots of the present year’s growth as fruit 
bearers for next summer.” The number and 
length of these, and consequently the number of 
buds left for fruit, must depend on the strength 
of the Vine, as indicated by the girth of the 
stem immediately above ground. This girth, in 
inches, is to be multiplied by 20, and after 
deducting 60 from the product, the remainder 
will be the number of fruiting buds to be left, 
and these should be on the smallest number of 
ripe shoots possible..,. At the same time this 
operation is performed, a^Cwrtaki number of 
shoots, the growth of this year, must be spurred 
in to two or three buds each, to provide a set of 
succession shoots. As to manuring with liquid 
manure. Dr. Lindley, jn his theory and practice 
of horticulture, lays it down that this should 
only be applied to plants in full growth ( i.e., in 
spring and summer), and that if applied when 
plants are torpid, it either acts as, in the case of 
being over strong, going beyond the decomposing 
and assimilating power of plants, or it actually 
corrodes the tissues. But if it be desirable that 
the Vine in question should be manured this 
autumn or winter, Mr. Hoare directs the border 
to be lightly forked up, and a good coating of 
manure laid over it about six inches deep, 
which will answer the double purpose of enrich¬ 
ing the border and protecting the roots of the 
Vine. 

Reverting to the subject of pruning, the above 
directions proceed on the assumption that the 
Vine has some fairly good bearing wood on it 
but should this not be the case, then the prospect 
of fruit next year must be abandoned, and the 
Vine cut back to the fruiting point, viz., that 
from which it is desired the bearing branches 
shall proceed. Mr. Hoare says, “ The best time 
to perform the operation is the latter part of the 
month of November, remembering that whatever 
portion of the naked stem is left, the shoots will, 
in general, be omitted from the upper part of 
it. In the following spring, a great number of 
buds will push from the top of the stump, and 
these being allowed to swell sufficiently to shew 
their relative strength, as many of the strongest 
as are required should be selected to remain, and 
all the rest rubbed off.” It will be observed 
that the long rods system is that which is pro¬ 
vided for in the foregoing directions, as being, 
for out-of-door culture, the only one worth 
following in this country, and declared to be 
so by the authority above quoted.—J. M., South 
Hants. 

8368.— Planting orohard house. 

“ Black North" should decidedly plant his 
Peach trees inside the house, and have the 
front wall on arches, so that the roots can get 
out; the front wall need not be more than 1 £ ft. 
high, or just enough to allow of a wooden 
ventilator under the wall plate, for any increase 
in height of front wall will render the roof too 
flat to get the full benefit of sunlight, that, 
especially in - 
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do not ripen outside, should be utilised to its 
utmost extent; and a sharp pitched roof for a 
cold, unheated house is a great advantage, as 
there is no fear of scorching the foliage if a 
constant circulation of air is kept on at all times. 

A house 12 ft. wide will be a good roomy one, 
There are now a great many varieties of Peaches, 
some of the new kinds being decided acquisitions 
as regards earliness. A good selection would be 
Early Alexander, Early Beatrice, Grosse Mig- 
nonne, Royal George, Violetta Hative, and Wal- 
burton Admirable. In Nectarines, Lord Napier 
is one of the earliest and best; Pitmaston Orange 
and Elruge for main crops. In Apricots, there 
is nothing to surpass Moor Park for main crops, 
but Hemskerk is earl } 7 and of hardier constitution, 
and Breda is a very useful kind. These sorts 
will give a long supply of fruit by ripening in 
succession, a most important consideration in 
private gardens. With turf cut from an old 
pasture last winter, no fresh manure will be 
required until the trees come into bearing. 
Chop the soil up, and add a little charcoal and 
finely powdered brick and mortar rubbish, and 
tread it in firm (if put together rather dry), so 
that the trees may make firm, short jointed 
wood. They are then sure to be fruitful.—J. 
Groom, Gosport. 

8404.— Manure for Fruit Trees. —My 
theory with reference to manure for fruit trees 
is, that it matters little whether it be new or 
old, but in spring or summer, when there is 
plenty of leafage on the trees, new manure is pre¬ 
ferable to old, as it contains a larger amount of 
ammonia, which is taken in by the leaves as 
well as by the tree roots, and it acts as a 
stimulant. Fresh stable manure being so largely 
overcharged with ammonia, it is pbnoxious to 
many insects, and it acts as a deterrent manure. 
It should not be placed to the roots of fruit trees. 
Spread the manure on the ground, and a sprink¬ 
ling of dry soil might be thrown over it.—G. C., 
JScclss. 

8389.— Pears cracking.— The cracking of 
the fruits of such Pears as Louis Bonne and 
Glou Morceau, both first-class dessert kinds, is 
due to the fact that under any conditions they 
need more wamth than can be had on standard 
or even bush trees; in fact they should be on 
south or west wall, where, if the soil be at all 
good and the pruning judicious, they invariably 
produce good fruits. If your trees are standards, 
or at least growing out in the open garden, it 
will be wiser to have them cut down and grafted 
with Alexander Lambre, Williams’s Bon Chretien, 
Urbaniste, or some other fairly hardy kind. 

8342.— Culture of Blackberries. — I 

believe the Blackberry 7 is not only capable of 
improvement under cultivation, but that it 
would yield a good profit if grown in a system¬ 
atic way, like bush fruits. In their season there 
is not any great variety of home grown fruits to 
compete with Blackberries, and I find in this 
locality all the produce of hedgerows are gathered 
by boys, and retailed by greengrocers and 
hawkers at 6 d. per quart, so that they ought to 
be profitable. Certainly, the great scarcity of 
Apples increased the price of other fruits this 
year, but I feel sure Blackberries will meet a 
ready sale in all sorts of seasons. And “ Black¬ 
berry” might try many worse things to crop his 
land with than the much abused bramble. It 
will grow in almost any kind of soil, but will 
well repay a little generous culture. If it were 
difficult to cultivate, we should have had it 
quoted in every fruit catalogue, but as it invades 
our hedgerows, it is unanimously classed with 
rubbish, and treated accordingly. But “ Black¬ 
berry ” will be doing a real service if he takes 
the cultivation of this useful autumn fruit in 
hand, and reports the result at some future time. 
—James Groom, Hants. 

8348.— Market fruit.— Sir Joseph Paxton 
is in the London district the most favoured 
Strawberry for market, but it is not a good 
traveller, as its flesh is soft and sugary. If 
needed to travel any lengthened distance, Sir 
Charles Napier is a better kind. It is remarkable, 
however, how opinions vary as to the best kinds 
of Strawberries, for whilst one grower will stand 
for Paxtons, another holds to Napiers, and yet a 
third believes in Presidents, but all are good 
kinds. The Fastolff, Carter’s Prolific, and North¬ 
umberland Fillbasket are all first-class Rasp¬ 
berries, but the latter is most widely grown, 
whilst Carter’s Prolific as it becomes well known 
here Peaches I will be in great request.—A. 


8346.— Fruit trees in pots.— A vinery 
without heat should make an admirable orchard 
house, for Plums and Pears are best not forced, 
and will set tbeir blooms well under glass where 
they can get plenty of air and light, and yet be 
protected from white frosts and cold winds. Be 
very careful that the roots are not allowed to get 
dry during the growing season, and for that end 
the water-pot must be always at hand.*-A. 

— These may be grown satisfactorily in an 
unheated vinery, as unless the Vines cover all the 
roof the pots may be left in the house until the 
crop is ripe, but even where the shade would be 
too dense for the crop to finish under the Vine?, 
they may be kept there until all danger of frost 
is over, and the crop will set, when, if removed 
to a sheltered position outside, a good crop mar 
be brought to perfection ; but as the vinery is an 
unheated one, it would be best to confine the 
Vines to one rod under each rafter, so as to 
allow the light to reach the pot trees underneath, 
as in cold, sunless summers the Pears and Plums 
will probably prove the best crop. Now is the 
time to get the trees. Select nice healthy Pyra¬ 
mids that have been specially prepared for pot¬ 
ting by annual lifting to insure abundance ci 
fibrous roots, and kept pinched in, to insure spurs 
and flower bnds in plenty. October is the best 
month for potting, and 10 *in. or 12 -in. pots will 
be large enough for the first potting, so as tt 
allow of their being shifted into larger pots ai 
soon as these get full of roots. The best soil u 
a moderately stiff loam, to which may be addec 
a little crushed bones, and in potting, let it It 
rammed firm; for all kinds of fruit trees in pen 
make shorter jointed wood if firmly potted, tbu 
if the soil is left loose. Plunge the pots in a bet 
of leaves as a precaution against frost, as tk< 
gentle warmth of the leaves will cause the root 
to get established before growth commences ii 
spring. If the trees have been well prepared b 
summer pinching, very little pruning will bt 
needed; in fact the less pruning they get tb 
better. Early attention to pinching the grcini 
in summer will reduce the necessity of prnmuj 
to a minimum.—J. Groom, Gosport, Hantt. 


VEGETABLES. 


8146.— Win tor Lettuces.— Having tl 
command of an unheated glass structure,^ 
may certainly obtain good Lettuces all throug 
the winter, as all they need is protection again 
vicissitudes of climate, no artificial wamt 
being required. For early winter use the 
should be sown early in August, but sncrci 
sional sowings are to be made during tb 
month and September, the plants resulting fro 
those last made coming in for early spring m 
Paris white Cos is an excellent kind, being de 
cate and crisp, and some of the small “ clod 
Lettuce,” of which such large quantities I 
sent to us from France, should also be so* 
The best way would be to make up a bed 
soil in the house and set out the plants there 
in November, the after attention consisting 
giving air in mild weather. One good wateiil 
at planting time should be given, after that i 
more water will be needed until March. 
J. C. B. 

The Potato disease.—« A. D.” writes w 
about the Potato disease, mentioning Mr. J< 
sen’s system. Now, without having any knowled 
of Jensen’s writings, in February last I plant 
three poles of ground with Magnum Bonin 
putting the sets in ranks eighteen inches apa 
and eighteen inches between the sets. Betwe 
each pair of ranks a space of three feet was le 
In earthing np, I first drew the soil with the 1 
up each side of the double rank, and the seco 
earthing was made by digging trenches in t 
three feet distances and lifting the earth in I 
tween the ranks, thus causing the tops to f 
over on each side towards the three feet distaDC 
The disease cut down the haulm in July. I lift 
the produce in August, and found it all go 
though not so heavy a crop as last year, 
no disease touched them. This treatment i 
very much in accordance with Jensens reee 
mendations, and answered in this case very w 
I planted Vegetable Marrows at the enli¬ 
the trenches, which have done well, covering t 
whole ground after the Potatoes were lifted — 
Butler. 

8391.— Seed Potatoes.— The very best * 
to preserve seed Potatoes well is, first ban 
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picked your stocks over and thrown out all 
small, injured, ungainly, or in any way diseased 
tubers, to put the rest into shallow boxes— 
those from which herrings are sold, and may 
be purchased from fishmongers at one penny 
each, are excellent. Whilst the weather remains 
open, stand the boxes in the light, so that the 
sets may not be induced to sprout. Let the 
position be also a cool one; in fact, the sets do 
best in a cool place, where there is light all 
through the winter, if frost be excluded. When 
severe weather does come, the boxes may be 
stood one on the other, and be well protected 
by means of sacks, straw, or other coverings. 

'-The best method to adopt in order to 

preserve seed Potatoes is to spread them out 
in single layers in a cool place from which frost 
is excluded. If placed in heaps the shoots get 
drawn and often rubbed off, and the first shoots 
are not only the best, but if the shoots are 
started too soon they weaken the tuber very 
much. Kidney Potatoes are especially liable to 
injury by losing their first shoots. The most 
successful amateur I ever knew always kept his 
seed of early Ashleaf Kidneys on boards sus¬ 
pended in his stable, the warmth from the horse 
keeping them safe from frost, and being in 
single layers the shoots started sturdily, and 
when laid in the soil for earliest crop were 
ready to start more vigorously than those hurried 
into growth in spring in heated structures.— 
J. Groom. 

8398.— Diseased 1 Tomatoes.— The disease 
found in Tomatoes is identical with that found 
in the Potato. It is generated in the air by 
means of spores, which settle on the fruits, and 
by entering them and spreading in them pro¬ 
duce decay. The best remedy is found in grow¬ 
ing plants under glass, where they get more 
warmth and are protected from the spores. 
The earlier and stronger the plants are when 
got out, the better the prospect of securing a 
crop on open walls ere the disease attacks the 
plants.—A. D. 

8091.— Cucumbers failing.— The flagging 
of the foliage is undoubtedly caused by defec¬ 
tive root-action, as when the sun suddenly pro¬ 
duces quick evaporation, the sap is not pumped 
up rapidly enough to supply what is needed. 
This is more apt to occur in a season like the 
present, when the nights, being generally cold, 
the body of soil in which the roots are does not 
become thoroughly warmed through. We think 
the best way as regards summer Cucumbers is 
to apply some thin, permanent shade, as then the 
plants are guarded against hot bursts of sun¬ 
shine. Large growers for market are adopting 
this plan, at the same time giving little and in 
some cases no air, so that the danger arising 
from draughts of cold air is quite obviated, and 
there is not the need to water so frequently as 
when, in hot days, the ventilators are opened 
somewhat widely, and in my opinion the less 
water Cucumbers get during their earlier stages 
of growth, the better they are likely to thrive. 
Very much harm is often done by giving air at 
the front or sides of the structure, as even in the 
full summer season a keen current of air is apt 
'to accompany strong sunshine, and this alone 
will suffice to check the plants to the extent of 
causing the foliage to wilt and the fruit to turn 

[ low and drop; and it is noticeable that when 
e a Cucumber leaf droops in the sun, it never 
be brought to do otherwise; the injury is 
manent. All that can be done in such cases is 
hade from hot sun. Give as little air as pos- 
e, shutting up early in the afternoon, and 
ering very carefully, at the same time giving 
plants a rest for a time by removing all 
ts as they form.—J. C. B. 


t Artificial manure for garden crops. 

Li have a garden fully a quarter of an acre in 
httent. The larger portion of it is damp, heavy 
jsnound, on a clay subsoil, and a small part loose 
tad dry, with gravel under. It requires ma- 
Bring, but I cannot obtain any, farmyard 
anure, and I live at a considerable distance 
tom any large town. Will some one with 
aetical experience kindly say what artificial 
nure would be most generally suitable for 
atoes. Peas, Onions, and a variety of vege- 
jbles, and also for Currant, Gooseberry,'Apple, 
id other fruit trees ? Whether now or in the 
ring would be the best time to apply it ? How 
i would it be before it became exhausted as 
i only a yearly tenant Q 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

8375.— Market gardening.— In cropping 
two acres of clear ground with vegetables to sell 
profitably, some consideration must be given to 
the nearness or otherwise of a market, and also 
as to the products most likely to sell. But as¬ 
suming that almost anything will sell easily, we 
should certainly plant a good portion, say quite 
one-fourth of the land, with early and succes- 
sional Potatoes, such as Myatt’s Ashleaf, Beauty 
of Hebron, Climax, and Fox's seedliDg Potatoes. 
Then a good breadth of first and second early 
Peas, such as Langster’s No. 1, Kentish Invicta, 
or First and Best, for the first sowing on the 
warmest portions; and of Princess Royal, Dr. 
Maclean, and Veitch’s Perfection for the second 
sowing. The earliest got in early in March or 
even earlier, and the second the beginning or 
middle of April, as desirable. A good sowing 
of summer Spinach may be made at the end of 
March, and others in succession. Cauliflower 
seed—the Early London perhaps the best for 
you—may be sown in a frame and close to the 
glass as soon as possession is obtained, and will 
give plants to go out early in April. Early Long 
Pod and Broad Windsor Beans may be sown in 
quantity early in March. Lettuces sown in a 
frame, both Cabbage and white Cos, will be 
ready to get out quite early, and in good soil 
will soon turn in. Radishes, if sown thickly in 
beds and protected with long litter or straw till 
the plants are strong, will pay well, and may be 
got off soon enough to be followed by Vegetable 
Marrows and ridge Cucumbers. Onions, Carrots, 
and Beet of some good kind, are always paying 
crops. Other successional crops are Dwarf 
French Beans, sown two or three times, and 
Scarlet Runners; and if seed of Cabbage, 
Autumn Giant Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, 
Scotch Kale, <fcc., be sown at the end of March, 
there will be an ample stock of plants to fill up 
all pieces of ground cleared as the season pro¬ 
ceeds till all is again fully oropped for the 
winter.—A. D. 

8129.— Olay’s manure. —This may be used 
either as a top-dressing or mixed with the soil. 
In either way its action is beneficial, as it is a 
really good and powerful manure. The amount 
of it mixed with the soil has to be varied accord¬ 
ing to nature of plants grown. Thus, for Cycla¬ 
mens, Cinerarias, Geraniums, Calceolarias, and 
all such tender-rooted, soft-wooded subjects, I 
find that about a double handful of it is enough 
for a barrowload of loam and leaf-soil, with no 
other manurial ingredient in it; whilst Lantanas, 
Bouvardias, Hyacinths, and other wiry or strong 
rooting plants will take a rather stronger dose. 
When used for outdoor crops, scatter it rather 
thinly around the plants; there is no absolute 
need to bury it, as it does not lose any of its pro¬ 
perties by exposure to the air. It may also be em¬ 
ployed with perfect safety for top-dressing pot 
plants under glass, even where they are exposed 
to the full glare of the sun. The effect of this 
manure on root-bound plants is really magical, 
and old specimens of Geraniums and Fuchsias, 
which have been several years in the same pots, 
grow as well as if shifted when top-dressed 
with it several times in the course of the season. 
For Strawberries, either in pots or in the open 
ground, it is excellent, as, unlike guano and 
some concentrated manures, it does not promote 
leaf growth at the expense of the fruit, and by 
parting with its nutritive properties at a rather 
slower rate, there is consequently not that 
strong stimulation followed by a sudden falling 
off again in vigour which is observable in the 
case of Peruvian guano. A top-dressing of Clay’s 
manure will maintain a root-bound plant in 
growth for a very considerable period, and by 
its use the necessity of shifting is often obviated. 
—J. COBNHILL. 

8374.— Moving greenhouse— “ Trouble” 
cannot move bis greenhouse on the strength of 
the promise of a former landlord giving him 
permission to remove it. He would require a 
written agreement, stamped, to be of any legal 
value, now that the property is in the posses¬ 
sion of another landlord. Nor can “ Trouble ” 
remove the greenhouse on the plea that he is 
a nurseryman, if he has not been carrying on 
the business of a florist or nurseryman; or if 
he did not take the place with the understand¬ 
ing (on both sides) that he was to carry on such 
business. The fact of selling a few trees or 


flowers occasionally would not entitle any one 
to the privileges of a nurseryman. There is no 
doubt that the present landlord, when pur¬ 
chasing the property, would take the value of 
the greenhouse into his valuation of the pro¬ 
perty, and has paid a price accordingly. Nor 
can “Trouble” improve his position (relative 
to the greenhouse) by removing it before his 
tenancy expires As the landlord has forbidden 
him to remove it, he will certainly insist upon 
its being restored (should it be removed), or he 
will require compensation for its loss. If 
“Trouble” cannot prove himself to be a bona 
fide nurseryman or florist, there is an end to the 
matter, so far as his claims go. On the other 
hand, the landlord can insist upon the green¬ 
house being put in good repair before “ Trouble ” 
gives up possession of the premises. Always 
build on planks when building greenhouses on 
other people’s property.—G. C., Eccles. 

8373.—Heating by Flues.— Greenhouses 
and frames may be safely heated by flues, pro¬ 
vided they are properly constructed, for, although 
old-fashioned and nearly obsolete, flues are very 
good makeshifts. The principal thing necessary 
in their construction is to arrange an easy mode 
of cleaning them out, as soot soon collects in 
them, and it is when this takes fire that danger 
arises from overheating and bursting. “ Subscri¬ 
ber” will find that his frame will get much 
hotter than the house, even if the flues are 
heated alike, as there will be a so much smaller 
body of air to heat. If a great heat is required 
by means of flues, a sharper rise may be given to 
one than the other, but for ordinary use, the 
rise from where the flue enters the house to 
where it quits it may be very slight, for the 
smoke to travel slowly and heat the entire length 
as uniformly as possible. The draught must be 
regulated by means of a damper in the chimney, 
and careful stoking is of even more importance 
with flues than with hot water apparatuses ; our 
forefathers used to produce good results by their 
aid alone for heat, and what has been done can 
certainly be done again.— James Groom, Gos¬ 
port. 

8376. — Uses of a frame.—A frame that is 
always movable is, perhaps, the most useful, as 
it can be removed from off one lot of plants left 
to harden and raise another crop, and then be 
shifted elsewhere, and so on. Thus, were a 
frame movable, it might early in February be 
fixed upon a bed of warm manure, on which 
was four inches of soil, and on this were sown 
seeds of early Cauliflowers, Cos Lettuce, Peas in 
pots or on turves, to transplant; Radishes, &c. 
About the middle of April the same maybe 
shifted on to another warm bed, on which ten¬ 
der annuals. Asters, Stocks, Balsams, and other 
seeds may be raised. By the middle of May, 
shifted again into another dung-bed, Cucumbers 
may be grown all the summer, and thus the 
frame would be regularly employed. Fixed on 
brickwork, it would, perhaps, be most useful for 
the housing of plants for the winter, but it would 
not be so constantly employed as a movable 
frame.—A. D. 

8382.— Temperature for greenhouae. 

—What is wanted in a greenhouse where only 
Fuchsias and Geraniums are kept in winter is 
simply to keep out the frost. Any temperature 
above 32° will do that. But as, where the tempe¬ 
rature is low, there is a liability of mildew, perhaps 
40° to 45° would be a safe heat to keep the house 
at, with plenty of ventilation on mild days. This 
allows the plants to rest till the early months of 
the year, when the temperature may be raised to 
65° or 70°. “ Didsbury ” may place his Fuchsias 
under the stage till spring, and if the pots stand 
on the ground floor they will require no more mois¬ 
ture than they will absorb from the ground. Do 
not cut Fuchsias or Geraniums back till shortly 
before starting them into new growth in spring, 
and then only prune them into shape.—G. C., 
Eccle*. 

8380.- Slugs and snails. ~“T. W.”asks “Are 
slugs and snails one and the same thing ? ” No; 
they are two distinct species of molluscs. Slugs 
are most readily distinguished from snails by 
having a thick mantle on the upper part of their 
bodies ; in some species this is composed of a 
calcareous substance, nearly approaching a thin 
flat shell. On the other hand the snail has no 
thick mantle, but some species carry a shell 
in which ttyey live. The slug is not aquatic, 
some species of the shell snail are aquatic and 
live in the water, but they have to come to the 
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surface to breathe. The slug has only one jaw 
(upper), the snail has two. Both snails and slugs 
buiTOw or secrete themselves under stones, turf, 
or dead leaves for protection in winter time. 
Both seem to be equally voracious in the gar¬ 
den, or in fact anywhere vegetation abounds. 

—G. C., Ecclex. . 

_Although closely allied as regards their 

internal structure, these two forms are easily 
distinguishable by their external appearance 
throughout their whole existence. They under¬ 
go no transformations, the newly hatched snail 
having as complete a shell as that of its parents, 
from which it only differs in size ; and the slug 
emerges from its egg in the same naked con¬ 
dition which it retains during its entire lifetime. 
—W. C. A. 

8382.— Heat for greenhouse.—I would 
recommend “ Didsbury " not to put on too much 
heat to keep his Geraniums during the winter. 

I find I do best by keeping a temperature of 
about 55° for cuttings, if they are well rooted, 
giving plenty of air, then raising the temperature 
in early spring to bring them along. Leave the 
Fuchsias to take care of themselves under the 
stage till the spring, if old plants. If the Gera¬ 
niums are old plants and have run up, I cut 
back in February and then put on a little extra 
heat.—J. C. Leek, Clapton. 

8403.—Auricula growers in Scotland, 
—J. D. Kerr, Douglasfield, by Dundee ; John 
Morris, Mains, by Dundee (at least thirty years 
experience); William Stratton, Broughty Ferry, 
Dundee; G. B. Simpson, Broughty Ferry, Dun¬ 
dee; A. Meiklejohn, Raploch, Stirling; Charles 
Jeffrey, Falkirk. There are besides a few growers 
in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, whose names 
and addresses could be obtained from any of 
the seedsmen in that city.—A ndw. Scott. 

8213.— Destroying slugs.— I fear 
“ j, H.’s" perseverance with bran could scarcely 
be followed by anyone with a moderate- 
sized garden. I have one, perhaps some¬ 
what more than moderate-sized, and which has 
been for a long time the happy hunting ground 
of an innumerable colony of the pests. I have, 
however, somewhat reduced the population by 
the aid of a couple of hedgehogs, which have 
waxed strong and fat on their own earnings.— 
Bristol. 


QUERIES. 


8321 .— Stove for greenhouse.—I have never seen 
a satisfactory result from a stove in a greenhouse. It is 
impossible to shut up all the fumes. Better have a fire 
hole outside, and a flue of ordinary sanitary pipes the 
length of the house. It will cost very little more, and 
give excellent results.— Bristol. 

8358 .— Shrubs for window sill.—I have a bay 
window facing north, and have found that Binall Box 
trees will flourish on the sill during the winter, 
while several other shrubs have been kuled by cold.— 
It. H. 


Buies for Correspondents.— AH communica¬ 
tions for insertion should be clearly and * n ***V' 
on one side of the paper only and addressedto the Editor. 

Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. 
and address of the sender is required, in addlt '™ 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. A mwers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the query 
answered . When more than one query vs sent each should 
be cn a separate piece, of paper . Owing to the tMcemty of 
GARDENING going to press a considerable time bejore the 
day of publication , if is not possible to insert and 

communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

8452. -The treatment of Ferns under glass.- 
i have lately placed in my drawing-room, which faces 
north, a case twelve inches in diameter with glass shade, 

In which I have put a Maiden hair and Golden Fern 
with two other small specimens, and I find the glasstin 
a few hours necomes obscured with moisture, which I 
presume emanates from the base, and I And it necessary 
to prop the glass up to have it clear. I want to know 
what water the Ferns require when keeping the air out 
also if It is absolutely necessary to the well-being of 
the plants to have air.—E. R. P. 

8453. —Lilies in pots.-I read with great interest 
Mr Ralnsford’s remarks on the above subject, and shall 
be clad of a little more information. I should like names 
of half-a-dozen of the best and easiest grown Lilies. At 
present I have a greenhouse without heat. Can I protect 
the bulbs from frost in a frame if I bury the pots in 
fftcna-flbre? I suppose my coach-house, a rather dark 
oSe? wouW ^ of no use.>ill the Lilies require arti¬ 
ficial heat in the greenhouse in spring? W hat sorts would 
do best in the garden, and must I fumigate for the fly.— 

F. W. S. 

8454 . —Seedling Ferns.-Last spring 1.sowed some 
spores of Ferns, minutely attending to the directions 
given in Gardening. All went well until the surface of 
the soil was covered with green-like moss. I then tilted 
the shade, giving more air as directed, but no progress 
whatever is discernable. The mossy-looking substance 
still covers the soil, as it has done since May, but nothing 
has appeared like the fronds of Ferns. Can anyone 
kindly advise me what to do?— Woodland. 

8455. —Variegated Ivies going green.-Some 
plants of variegated Ivy, planted against a north wal in 
a border that is kept fairly well manured, have quite lost 
their variegation. The plants have never been cut at all, 
are now very thick, ana the large leaves quite green, the 
small shoots only being variegated. How shall I best pro¬ 
ceed to bring back the variegation to the plants again? 

R. II., Dorset. 

8456. — Culture of Celery.- W hat is the best sort 
of Celery to grow for a main crop, also for a late crop 

I have a great deal of trouble m earth- 
double rowl & ot Oeieiy to keep the e^-th frjm 
getting into the plants. How c.au I avoid it ? How early 
may Celery be sown in the open ground , Should the 
suckers be removed as soon as th^y appear. Anj infor¬ 
mation will oblige.—R eldnac. 

8457 . —Plan ts round a fountain.--J have what I 

term a galvanised trough about eightinettes deep and 
twelve inches across, running around the^edge < f a 
fountain basin about thirty feet in circumfertjiwi. W 1 
someone kindly tell me the best to do with it, aV I "ant 
It if possible, to be always a centre of ntlrartidto- ine 
situation is about one mile and a half from I^mdon 
Bridge, yet fairly off for sun.-C ockney. s 

8458. —Preparing an Onion bed.-Any adV ce 
from readers of Gardening on the following plan l(or 
preparing an Onion bed for next season will be ve] 
gladly received. I intend digging the ground well, am 
then covering it over with a layer of fowls’ manure mixed SI drons? 


Cowslips in October.—Is this not unnsnal? 
found a plant in bloom In my wood on the 4th. 

A B. T. | A'ot at all uncommon in a mild autumn]. 

Toalictrum minus.—A. B. T.— This is perfectly 
hardy in well-drained soils. 

C. W. if.—Do not cut off the lower branches of the 

trees, or you will spoil their beauty.-0. K .—At any 

good plant nursery, or in Covent Garden Market.- 

Agricola.—Qet Gardening Illustrated from its com¬ 
mencement iu bound volumes- Mttie. — Apply to Mr. 

Watson, New Zealand Nursery, St. Albans.- Funkia. 

— Try Mr.Ware, Hale Farm, Tottenham.- S. F. P.— 

The common Sunflower is an annual, and should be 
raised from seed every spring. 

Bihte.— Kindly ask your questions separately. We 
cannot conveniently deal with half a dozen queries mixed 
up together in the form of a letter. 

Naming Fruits.— Headers of Gardening sending 
us fruit to name should observe the following rules: 1. 
Send at leas': two good specimens of rack kind. 2. The 
fruit should be nearly ripe. 8. Mach fruit should be 
numbered, and it should be stated whether gathered from 
a waU. or standard. 

Names of Fruit.— R. Davis.— 1, Beurrc Bose ; 2, 

Louise Bonne de Jersey.- Oeo. H. Logan.— 2. Uvedale’s 

St. Germain ; send others when ripe; gather all the sorts 

at once If not already done.- Poire .—Passe Colmar; 

others not ripe enough. 

Names of Plants.— C. L. Garnett. — Spiraea pani- 

culata, S. callosa alba (white).- J. P.-Helenium 

autumnale. Ignoramus. —We cannot name Ferns un¬ 
less spores are on the backs of the frondB. J. B.— Send 

better and larger specimens.- G. H. —1, Phlebodium 

aureum; 2, Pteris serrulata cristatn; 3, Sisymbrium 

millefolium.- N., Hythe.-l, Campanula frngUis; 0 

Verbaacum (species); 3, Pteris serrulata.- Amateur. 

Zinnias (any seedsman).- G. Q. Thetjord and Mrs. 

Garfsh. —Wo do not undertake to name Roses.-Jf. B. 

—Apparently a species of Rhus.-— G. J - Lilium tigri- 

n iim variety.- J. Boyle. —Ampelopsis Veitchi.- 

R. H., Dorset. —J, Crytonium tales'urn; 2, Sedum car- 
neum variegate n; 3, Sci^cIl ajCjtpluTisseaa; 4, species 
of SempervlvumV i v " V J V 


with soot and salt to lie on the top all the winter, then to 
fork it over in spring, and sow my Onion seed.—J ohn 
Hopewell. 

8450.—Rose Aimee Vlbert.—I have, among other 
Roses Aimle Vibert, which does not show for bloom 
before the end of July, and then does not open blooms 
larger than a shilling. There are several good clusters of 
buds at the present time, and buds they are likely to re¬ 
main I am afraid. I shall be greatly obliged to be In¬ 
formed as to its proper treatment, especially as to the 
amount of pruning it requires.—H. 

8460. —Gladioli not flowering.—A friend in the 
country sent me up a number of Gladioli bulbs in March 
last. They were fine bulbs, measuring three inches in 
diameter. I planted them in the open garden; they 
grew four to five feet high, but did not show signs of 
bloom. What is the cause of this ? And are the bulbs of 
any use for next year, and what can I do to induce them 
to oloom?—F. G. 

8461 . — Roses on their own roots - I am given to 
understand that Roses on their own roots are not as free 
in flowering as budded Rose trees. I have a great num¬ 
ber of budded Rose trees In my garden ; but, after the 
third year, they seem to go very unhealthy about the 
stock, and almost wither away. I should be very thank¬ 
ful if any render would Inform me as to the flowering of 
Hose trees on their own roots.- Bolton, Lancashire. 

8462. —Farm account book.—I am in search of a 
farm account book, to be kept by a bailiff or cowman, 
showing the dally quantities of milk, eggs, Ac., pro¬ 
duced ^showing what became of them, whether sold or 
applied to the house, and whether as milk, cream, or 
butter; and the same sort of information as regards poul¬ 
try. Can any rca der help me in procuring such a thing ?— 
W. W. H. 

8463— Rhododendrons, Roses, and Chrysan¬ 
themums.— Will someone kindly give a list of the 
twelve best Rhododendrons, twelve best Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, twelve best Standard Roses—hardy sorts for 
gardens ? As I require these for large beds and borders, 

I should much prefer those kinds that flower at the 
same time.—J. J. B. 

8464.—Celery piped.—My Celery seed was sown in 
the last week of March, and I save it plenty of manure . 
and water, but I find all the plants have piped. Will i 


some reader kindly tell me the cans^ and also tell me 
the way to grow Celery without it going in this say! 
A. J. B. 

8465. Hyacinths the second year.— Why will not 
these bulbs bloom well the second year? Mhy cannot 
we produce young bulbs for flowering as well as the 
Dutch ? How do they manage to produce such Cut 
bulbs? I should like to try and grow a few here if any- 
one will tell me how to proceed.—R eldnac. 

8466. — Pruning? shrubs.— I have some very old 
Portugal Laurels/ gold and silver Hollies, Rhododen¬ 
drons, and Box trees. They verv much overcrow each 
other) and have not been pruned for years. MJenutte 
proper time of year to prune or cut them back, and 
how must the operation be performed ?— Green Bask. 

8467 . — Saving? Primula seed —I have a fine kt 
of Chinese Primulas now coming into bloom, and am 
anxious to obtain seed from some of the plants. Should 
the flowers be artificially fertilised, and if ro, how 
should it be done ? I should like to hybridise some ol ta 
varieties.—T hos. E. 

8468. — Shrubs for window . bo J. e ®-“ : I ,* 
indow box having southern aspect, which has plenty d 

light sun, and air. I want the names of an evn?iwi 
flowering dwarf plant suitable for edging, andI an em 
green flowering shrub suitable for filling the tao.- 
Nemo. 

o-»w.— Culture of Lettuces. -What is the lengwi 
time during the year that I can have good Cos Lettur* 
without the aid of frames or heat? And what arc rk 
best kinds to grow? How must I manage to have ac t* 
tinuous supply as long as possible ?— Reldnac. 

8470 .—Hardy plants for show.-1 shall be M 
if some reader interested in herbaceous plants 
furnish me with a list of the twenty-four beat ha * 
ceous flowers, not exceeding four feet in height, is 
competition iu the month of August.— Wigtonian. 

8471 -Martynias.— which of the Martyniasutt* 
best for pot culture as regards beauty of flower or foliiD! 
What is the best treatment for them for a continuance a 
bloom in a cool house ? Any hints will oblige.-K E 
Dorset. 

8472. —Christmas Roses.-! have a Belief 
niger, from which I have cut off the foliage, and 1 u 
now told that I have spoilt it for the next blcxM 
season. Is this so?—N iger. 

8473. — Sea Anemone. — Can any person tell i 
where to procure some sea Anemones in London n r u 
marine aquarium, as it is inconvenient for me to boe I 
go in the country to get them ?— Frosch. 

8474. — Celery for winter use. -Can Celery J* « 
up and stored for winter use? I have a quantity of 

ful Celery now in the ground, but it will soon all $4 
root if not lifted.—G. B. 

8475. -Heat for greenhouse. —What heat Ft* 
a greenhouse be kept at now for Geraniums, Cir.tnm 
Primulas, and Calceolarias, the latter three to fc-i 
about March ?—Southern. 

8476 . — Cinerarias and Primule^— Do ttes 
quire much wat« r, and what heat should the grtecM 
be kept for them to flower early? Do they require e$ 
light ?-Southern. 

8477 . —Treatment of Violets.— What is the k 
treatment for Violets (single kind) grown In the i* 
I find the slugs eat the flowers very much as see; 
they come out now.— Southern X. 

8478 - Dwarf Roses for bedding?.— Wanted i 
names of twelve good Rosea incolours-not wlitj 
M. W. 

8479.- Propagating Rhododendrons. -c«» a 
one advise me how to proceed to propagate Rhvb* 
C. W. E. 

— Lapageriaa— I am anxious to cultivate iW 
lautiful climbers, and would be glad of Instructirwl 
successlul growth.—C. B. 

X.— Best single Dahlias.—Will someone ft 
ne the names of the twelve best single Dahlias» 
(lours ’—RELDNAC. 



ULTRY AND PIGEONS 

ctive fowls. — I bought six b 
jack on the 10th of September. 1 
(all comrr!o n fowls), from which date * ill 
12th of Defter, 1881, they laid 24 egg*. Tj 


h^almodt continually through the yea-, 
number o£ eggs on September 9 being 673,; 
the year, and from thcn 1111 the P^crtl 
they havC lai< * and are still laying. Ore 
died in March, so the principal eggs have b 
laid by fi ye birds. I was very unfortunate v 
settings. I set one hen in March (result i 
chick), and two others in April without any i 
cess. I have fed them on Barley, Mai:*. \ 
Buckwheat and a liberal supply of wa?te fi 
the tabic*—T. M. 

Pigeo? loft. —In answer to “ W. OV" ^ 
with regard to pigeon loft, I will try and ex;I 
what I did in my own case. I first boan’-d 
as much of \he loft as I required, and let i* 
ordinary sizel door. I next placed an old r-4 
cote, which u e d to hang on an outside vZ, 
the further en* of the loft facing the door \ 
contained six sized compartments, ear/ 
separate from the other. The roof of tfct I 
happened to to the same as that of the I 
so it fitter 1 At the base of the U 
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>r of holes I nailed a wide board for the birds to 
ilk on, and underneath that I built three good 
impartments of wood 1 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 4 in. 
ule, each containing door and perch. The 
x»rs and front parts of cages are covered w: th 
in. galvanised wire. The cages I have found 
valuable for shutting up fresh birds or for 
liring. Then again, all round the loft at 
fforent places I have nailed small boxes for 
;sting, which have been most successful with 
gard to exit. In my case there happened to 
; a window just outside the loft, so I removed 
ie light, boarded it up, cutting out two holes 
>r the birds, and then connected this with the 
ft by means of boards nailed together. This 
is answered well. If you cannot do this, let 
i a hole through the roof, having a ledge of 
ood for the birds to rest on inside and out. 
lace lead over the hole to keep the wet out. If 
3U could manage to construct a drop of per- 
)rated zinc for the h*le, connected bv string 
ith the outside of the!loft, you would find it 
lost useful. For lighting purposes I have found 
ne pane of rough glass let in one side of the 
jof quite sufficient. If you think of using your 
igeon boxes, do so in the same way as I used 
3c cote, but let every department be separate, 
should use one box in this way, and the rest I 
tiould cut up and nail on the walls in the way 
have described above. By all means let the 
oor be thickly strewn with gravel, since it helps 
he birds to digest their food. The food should 
e thrown on the gravel and not placed on a 
card. Small wheat should not be given if new, 
ince it is liable to swell in the crop, and thus 
ou may lose many good birds. As a general 
ood, use maize (small), of which the birds are 
ery fond. Tares they will eat ravenously, 
»nt these are costly. Let the birds have plenty 
f water. If no pond is near them, there should be 
. patent pigeon filter placed in the loft. If these 
fleas are properly carried out, “ W. O.” should 
aeet with success. Let me further add that the 
oft should be kept scrupulously clean, and that 
handful of salt placed at the corner of the loft 
dll materially help to keep the birds in perfect 
lealth.— Au Revoir. 

Keeping pigeons. —In answer to “ W. O.,’’ 
he following is the plan I have adopted in my 
oft. Round the wall I have run a shelf one foot 
sight inches wide and two feet six inches from 
the ground, supported at intervals of three feet 
with boarding the same width as the shelf, thus 
forming a separate compartment for each pair 
>f birds. To each compartment there is a 
rellis work front, with a door one foot square, 
;he bottom of which is six inches from the 
ground, which keeps the youDg birds from get- 
ing out until they are able to take care of 
hemselves. Inside I place two boxes one foot 
square, with a lid and a hole in the side, for the 
irds to get in and out, and a bowl inside each 
hr the birds to nest in. The rows of compart- 
nents can be placed one on top of another until 
here are sufficient to accommodate the birds.— 
iomsG Pigeon. 

Tumbler pigeons. —Will some readers 
indly give me a few hints respecting tumbler 
Pigeons. I have a pair of Maltese tumblers 
•bout twelve months old; they have had three 
ettings, but without success. They have their 
iberty all the day, but have not yet performed, 
s they seldom fly more than 20 yards. About 
fluit age may I expect them to show their quali- 
•<* • Any information on the subject will be 
ladly accepted.—T. B. 


THU HOUSEHOLD. 


. Red Cabbage Pickle.— Take off the out* 
ide leaves, cut the cabbage into quarters, and 
hen in thin slices ) lay these on a dish, strew salt 
ver, and cover with another dish. In twenty- 
0ur hours turn into a colander to drain. Have 
^ady one quart of vinegar, half an ounce of bruised 
n n £er, one ounce whole black pepper and 
1 little cayenne. Boil these together, and when 
°hl pour over the cabbage, which must be put 
nto a brown jar and tied down with bladder. 
n , a week or ten days it will be ready for use. 
1 is well then to pick out the cabbage, put into 
>* a>s jars and drain the vinegar over to free it 
ro ® pepper corns and giDger. If kept long red 
abbage becomes flabby, but the pickle can be 
nade any time from July tg November, and is 
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best when the frost has touched the cabbage. 
The above is for one small cabbage.—A. B. T. 

Universal pickle. —To six quarts vinegar 
allow one pound of salt, quarter-of-a-pound of 
ginger, one ounce of mace,half-a-pound of shallots, 
one tablespoonful of cayenne pepper, two ounces 
of mustard seed, an ounce and a half of turmeric. 
Boil all these together for twenty minutes. When 
cold, pour into jars, and put in any vegetable you 
like, as it comes in season; put them in fresh, 
having previously wiped them free of grit or 
moisture. Tie the jars down with bladder, or 
have tight fitting lids to exclude the air, as the 
pickle takes several months to make, and there¬ 
fore care must be taken when putting the 
different vegetables in to have the jars open as 
short a time as possible. Ready for use in eight 
months.—A. B. T. 

8393.— Keeping Walnuts.— A friend of mine kept 
Nuts fresh by Burying them packed in an earthenware 
jar in her garden. Walnuts when dry should be thrown 
Into hot water several hours before they are wanted ; 
leave the water to cool, and wipe the Walnuts before 
dishing them up.—A. B. T. 

Scarlet Runners as Haricots.— Can any reader 
tell me whether the seeds of the Scarlet Runner can 
be used as Haricots, and if so, at what stage should they 
be gathered ?—A. J. M. 

Vegetable Marrow marmalade.— Will any of 
your readers kindly give the receipe for making marrow 
| marmalade ?—A. B. 


Keeping a tortoise.— In Gardening, 
page 383, “ W. O.” asks for information regard¬ 
ing the habits of the tortoise. As I have had an 
opportunity of observing one for nearly twenty 
years, I think I am in a position to tell him 
what he wants to know. It should be kept out 
of doors, and there should be a sunny border 
where it may bury itself for the winter ; this it 
may do any time between the present date and 
middle of November, according to the weather. 
When once buried, “ W. O.” will see no more 
of it until April, from about 7th to 20th, unless 
an unusually hot autumnal day tempts it from its 
hybemaculum for an hour or two before it has 
thoroughly settled down for its long nap. Pro¬ 
bably “W. O.’s " tortoise will not eat any more 
this year, nor will it eat for some days after it 
comes up in the spring. The most tempting 
food for it are Dandelion flowers and flower of 
the Coltsfoot; after these, Lettuce leaves, 
Cucumber leaves, ripe Strawberries, Raspberries, 
young French Beans, &c. I have known the 
one of which I write eat 300 or 400 Dandelion 
flowers at a meal when it has been on the feed. 
Cautions : Don’t let it get near any young green 
j stuff, such as Beans, Peas, See., just as they come 
up, or W. O.” will have to go short himself. 
Place it where it cannot escape from the garden 
for, though slow, tortoises are fond of straying, 
and, unless interrupted, will go for miles. I 
may add that if, in the summer, the tortoise 
eats greedily in the morning and walks elate as 
if on tiptoe, rain will certainly fall ere night. 
—Turtle. 

-In answer to the query of “ W. 0., w I 

bought a tortoise in the spring which we did not 
notice to eat anything at first, but since have 
seen it feeding on Mimuli and Virginia Creeper 
leaves. A friend of mine has one which lias lived 
under the kitchen grate for about ten years, and 
he feeds his on bread soaked in milk and Cab¬ 
bage leaves.—D. W. C. 

- “ W. O. ” need not be alarmed if his tor¬ 
toise does not eat for another six months, as 
these animals become torpid and hibernate for 
the winter in their natural conditions. Placed 
in a garden where the soil is light enough for it 
to bury itself, it would have a better chance of 
surviving our climate in winter than if kept in 
the house, the dry, heated air of which, so far 
as my experience of several individuals goes, 
produces inflammation of the lungs, to which 
most tortoises succumb in confinement. No bet¬ 
ter account of the habits of a tortoise in this 
country can be given than that contained in 
Gilbert White’s “ Natural History of Selbome.” 
—W. C. A. 

Carp losing their flns.- Perhaps some reader 
could inform me what is the cause of the bronze carp 
in my aquarium losing their flns and tails. 1 have them 
in an aquarium with weeds growing in mould on the 
bottom, and change the water about once a week; the 
narts affected seem to gradually dwindle away, and the 
flih die.—D. W. C. 


A SPARAGUS CULTURE: The best Methods 

xx employed in England and France.— Tbs Garden Office, 
37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 


Really Ohoioe, Strong, Hardy Plante. 

OT Post and carriage free for Cash with Order. 

Perdoz.— s. d. 

Auricula alpina, from pots, very superb strain .. .. 3 6 

Aubrietia grsvea.16 

Aubrietia violacea.16 

Anemone japonica, white (Hunorine Jobert), beautiful 

tine plauts .4 6 

Carnation Grenadin, dwarf scarlet, very early flowering 

6d. each 5 0 

Coreopsis lanceolata . 6d. each 

Diantbus hybridus floribundns rosea .. 6d. each 

Gaura Limlheimeri, beautiful for bouquets 4d. each 
Geum coccineum fl.-pl., for bouquets, brilliant scarlet 3 0 
Gnaphalium decurrens, the new white Cape Everlast¬ 
ing, flowers all the winter in pots, lemon-scented 

foliage. 9tl. each 

Ilepaticu augulosa, blue . 9d. each 

Honesty, early crimson, new. 6d. each 

Myosotis variegate elegantiasima, the new silver varie¬ 
gated form of Alpine Forget-me-not, most charming 

effect. 4d. each 3 0 

Potentilla, new double, La Vesuve, very large double 
flowers, crimson, with orange edges .. Is. 6d. each 
Polyanthus Hose-in-Hose, mixed 4d. each 3 0 

Polyanthus new golden Hose-in-Hose, beautiful 

6d. each 4 0 

Polyanthus Floors Castle, gold laced, ex., ex. ..3 6 

Primrose Dean's Crimson Beauty, exquisite 6d. each 
Pink, Pheasant-eyed, very dwarf and floriferous 4d. ea. 3 0 
Pink Garibaldi, best of the red Anne Boleyn class Is. ea. 
Spinea Filipendula fl.-pl., double Dropwort 6d. each 
Ranunculus bulbosus IL-pl., the largest form of double 

Buttercup . Is. each 

Sweet William, finest strain in cultivation, personally 

selected .. .2 0 

Primula cashmeriana .. is. each 

Primula denticulata Is. each 

Primula rosea . Is. each 

Primula luteola. Is. each 

Verbascum olympicum, very rare .. .. Is. each 

Viola hybrida Nannie, the most dwarf blue in cultiva¬ 
tion, never higher than Lobelia C. P. Gem, and 
may be substituted for that well-known summer 
edging plant; a personally raised stock ..26 

Many thousand forma of Double and Single Wall¬ 
flowers, the new canary yellow Wallflower-leaved Brompton 
Stock for pots, Ac, are quoted in Special Offer No. 2 for 
Autumn, 1882. A copy can be had post free. 

HARTLAND’S 

Old Established Seed Warehouse, 

24. PATRI CK STREET, CORK. 

pHEAP and good plants for the garden, green- 
\J house, Ac. Catalogue for autumn, 1883, post free. 
INDOOR PLANTS. 

per doz.—s. d. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias, out of pots .16 

„ „ in pots.2 6 

Primula sinensis, in 5-in. pots.6 0 

Cinerarias, in 5-in. pots.. ..60 

Solanums, full of berries .6s. and 9 0 

Cyclamen, very tine, m 5-in. pots .. 6s., 9s., and 12 0 

Bouvaxdios, for early blooming, in 5-in. pots, 6*., 9s , and 12 0 

Azalea indica, Ghent or mollis, with buds, 21s., 24s., and 90 0 

Hyacinths, to name .5e. and 6 0 

„ Roman .per 100,22s. 3 0 

Tulips, to name.per 100,6s. and 8s. { } g 


Hardy Heaths, to name.4 0 

Ledums, Kalmias, and Gaultherias.6 0 

Conifers for pots, window boxes, and winter bedding, 

per 100, 4(Js. 6 0 

Climbing plants in great variety .. .. 6s., 9s., and 12 0 

Carnations and Picotcea, to name.7 0 

Pinks, Pansies, and Pentstemons, to name .. .. 3 6 

Potentillas and PyTethrums, to name .5 0 

Phloxes, to name.per 100, 20s. 3 0 

All the above florist's flowers of the finest varieties. Many 
new herbaceous plants. Many thousands of the most showy 
kinds. 12 sorts, 3s.; SO sorts, 11s. ; 100 sorts, 20s. 

Spring blooming plants, such as Polyanthus, seedling 
Primroses, all colours. Wallflowers, Canterbury Bells, Arabia, 
Aubrietia,?, Daisies, red, white, or rose, Myosotis, Silene 
compact*, 4 b. per 100, 35s. per 1000; Tulips, for bedding, to 
name, 5s. per 100; Crocus, 2s. per 100; Snowdrops, 2 b. 6d. per 
100 ■ double white, sulphur, and lilac Primroses, 24s. per 100, 
3s. od. per doz. ; double red and single blue Hepaticas, 24s. 
per 100, 3s. 6d. per doz.; Sweet Violets, in good dumps, for 
forcing, 30 b. per 100, 4s. per doz.; Sweet Violets, in small 
plants, 15e. per 100, 2s. per doz. 

New Catalogue jwst free. 

WM, CLIBRAN it SON, Oldfield Nursery, 
Altrincham. 


The New Rates for Carriage of Small Parcels. 
"DULBS of all descriptions and plants in great 
J-f variety delivered free at your nearest railway station at 
the following prices for cash with oedkr only. New de¬ 
scriptive catalogue for autumn, 1882, post free. All the 
goods of the best quality. 

BULBS FOR POTS. 


12 Fine Hyacinths for pots to name, 

distinct . 6 s. Od.; per 50, 24s. 0d. 

12 Extra do. do. do 9s. Od.; ,. 35s. Od. 

12 Early single white Roman Hyacinths 3s. 6 d.; per 100,94s. Od. 
60 Tulips to name for pots.. .. 4a. fid. ; „ 8 s. 6 d. 


BULBS FOR BEDDING. 

per 60. per 100 . 

Hyacinths, red, white, or bine, separate .. 11s. 6 d. 22s. Od. 
Tulips to name, colours separate .. .. 3s. 6 d. 0a. fid. 

Crocus do do . 3s. Od. 

Snowdrops, double or single .. 3s. Od. 

Narcissus of sorts to name. 6 s 6 d 

All other bulbs delivered free at equally low prices. For list 
see new catalogue. 

SPRING BEDDING PLANTS. 
Strongyonng plants for present planting of Wallfloweis 
Sweet vv ill tom, Myosotis. Canterbury Bells. Polyanthus, 
single Primroses of fine colours, Daisies, Arabia, Aubrietiss. 
Dactylis, delivered free at 5s. per 100. Bedding Pansies and 
Violas to name, distinct colours, free at 10a. per 100. 

Herbaceous plants, 12 distinct sorts free for 4s.; 60 varieties 
for 15s.; 100 in 100 sorts free for 28s.; all our selection. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN it SON, 

O L D FIE LD NU R 8 E RY,_A L T R IN CHAM. 


A URICULAS.—Six stage Auriculas and six 

XX alpinv Auriculas, all choice named exhibition varieties, 
for 12 a; good plants; carriage paid ; cash. 

Klorfet, ^wkworth. 


varieties, 
J. LOOTH, 
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DUTCH FLOWER ROOTS 


JAMES VEITCH & SONS, 

ROYAL EXOTI C NURSERY, C HELSEA, S.W. 

Collections of Bulbs to suit all requirements. 

Veitch’s Collections of Bulbs for| Veitch’s Collections of Bulbs for 

Growing in the Open Ground, 

at 10a. 6d., 21s., 42s.. 03a, and 105s. 

Veitch’s Collection of HadryBulbs 

roR 

Mixed Borders, Shrubberies, &c. 

1000 Bulbs for £1 Is. 

Special quotations given where large quantities are 
at 21s., 42a., 63s., and 105a. I required. 

For particulars, see Catalogue, gratis and post free on application. 

CT^IMIIES VEITCH & SOlsTS, 

ROYAL EXOTIC NURSERY, CHELSEA, S.W. 


Indoor Cultivation, 

at 10s. 6d., 21s., 42s., 03s., and 108s. 

Veitch’s “ Chelsea ” Collections 

ron. 

Greenhouse, Conservatory, and Sitting-room, 

Containing only the most easily cultivated and attractive 
sorts of winter and spring flowers, 


JOHN GREEN 

Begs to call attention to the following hardy plants, fit for 
Immediate planting, all raised and transplanted in the open 
borders with no protection whatever. Post or carriage free 
for cash with order. Catalogue free for a penny stamp. 


Carnation (the true old Crim¬ 
son Clove). Gardening 
Illustrated Bays no gar¬ 
den, let it belong to cottage 
or castle, should be without 
it, Is. each; 3 for 2s.; 7s. 
6d. dor. 

Carnations, mixed seedlings 
from best double varieties, 
2b. per doz. 

Double Frimroses, white, lilac 
auil yellow, 6tL each. 

Heputicas, double red and 
single blue, 6d. each. 

Polyanthus, choice mixed, Is. 
per doz. 

Wallflowers, blood red and 
golden yellow, la. per doz. 

Piiusie8, a splendid mixed lot. 
Is. per doz. 

Giant Sweet Williams, Is. 3d. 
per doz. 

Foxgloves, white, spotted, or 
mixed, 2s. per doz. 

Canterbury Bells, double, 
single, or mixed, 2s. per doz. 


Antirrhinums, tall or dwarf, 
Is. per doz. 

RudbeckiaNewmani, 9<L each 

Daisies. Rob Roy. The Bride, 
and Pink Beauty, Is. per 

doz. 

Alpine Wallflower, 4d. each, 
3s. per doz. 

Pentstemons. mixed, un¬ 
named varieties, 2s. per doz. 

Pyrcthrums, single, 3 for Is. ; 
2s. 6d. per doz. 

Pyrethrum uliginosum, 9d. 
each. 

Aquilegias, splendid mixed. 
Is. per doz. 

Old Clove Pink (white), 1 b. per 
doz. 

Pheasant’s-eyed Pink, 2s. per 
doz. 

Alpine Auriculas 2s. per doz. 

Myosotis dissitiflora, Is. per 
doz. 

Brompton Stocks, Is. GtL per 
doz. 


FLOWER ROOTS. 

BEST QUALITY. CARRIAGE FREE. 


FOR THE GREENHOUSE. 


Primula denticulata, Cd. 
each. 

Primula cashmeriana. Is. 
each. 

Primula pulcherrima, Is. each 
Show Pelargoniums, 6 vars. 
for 2s. 

Paris Daisies (white), 4 for Is. 
Tacoonia Van Volxemi, 6d. 
each. 


Grevillea robusta, Fern-like 
foliage, 6d. each. 
Sparmannia africana, 6d. each 
Fuchsias, 6 vars. for Is. 6d.; 

6 very select, 2s. Cd. 
Cyclamens, Is. 6(L per doz. 
Primulas, Is. 6<L per doz. 
Calceolarias, 2s. per doz. 
Cinerarias, Is. 6d. per doz. 
Artillery plants, Cd. each. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

Marshal MacMahon, the best Crimson Queen, Is. 3d. doz.; 
' “ ’ 6s. Der 190. 

Dr. Hogg, Is. 3d. doz.; 6s. per 

100 . 

Keen's Seedling, Is. 3d. doz.; 
6s. per 100. 

Triomphe de Paris, Is. 3d. 
doz.; 8s. per 100. 

James Veitch, Is. 3d. doz.; 
6a. per 100. 


Strawberry grown. Is. 3d. 
doz. ; 6s. per 100. 

President, Is. 3d. doz. ; 6s. 
per 100. 

Sir Joseph Paxton, Is. 3d. 

doz. ; 6s. per 100. 

V icomtesse H ericart d e Thury, 

Is. 3d. doz ; 6s. per 100. 

Auguste Boisselot, 1 b. 3d. 
doz.; 8s. per 100. 

A trial order respectfully solicited. 

JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 

THE WONDERFUL 

AFRICAN TUBEROSES. 

Bulbs Just arrived in splendid condition. 

PER 100, 36s.; PER DOZEN, 5s. 

Early application recommended. 

HOOPER & 00*, Oovent Garden, London, W.0. 


WINTER BLOOMING PLANTS.—Five extra 

V V strong plants in 5-in. pots, ready to bloom at once, two 
Primulas, sinensis rubrum and album, one Cineraria, one 
Begonia fuchsiobles.'one Geranium Wonderful, double, grown 
specially for winter flowering. The above five plants will be 
sent in their pots carefully packed inbox on reoeipt of 10s.; 
they are all extra strong, and are guaranteed to give satisfac¬ 
tion. Carriage paid to any address on receipt of 10s Pur¬ 
chasers can have flve made up as they choose from any of the 
above plants.—CASBOJi ^ §ON, Florists, TMiUfleld, Peter- 

k Digitized by 


SBOX 4^ SON, Florists, Miliflel 

v Google 


DICKSON & ROBINSON, 

Seed Merchants & Bulb Importers, 

12, OLD MILLGATE, MANCHESTER, 

Offer following well-ripened, strong Floirering Bulbs :— 
HYACINTHS, choice named varieties .. 6s., 9s., 12 b. per doz. 
HYACINTHS, W’hitc Roman for forcing. 24s. per 100, 

3s. 6d. „ 

HYACINTHS, Bedding, in colours, 22s. per 100 .. 3«, „ 

NARCISSUS, Polyanthus, named vars., 2s. to 5s. Cd. „ 
NARCISSUS, Border, named varieties, 9d. to 5s. 6d. „ 

TULIPS, Double and Single, named .. Is. to 2s. Cd. „ 
CROCUS, Fine Dutch, various colours, Is. 6d. to 2s. per 100 
CROCUS, choice named varieties .. 2g. Cd. to 3s. „ 

COLLECTIONS OF BULBS, 10b. Cd., 21s„ 42s., C3s. 

Descriptive Priced Catalogue free on application. 


A THOUSAND DUTCH FLOWER ROOTS 

forONK GUINEA, including case, packing, and carriage 
to any railway station. 

COOLINGS -SPECIAL" COLLECTION, for out-doer 
planting. 

Contents. 


50 single Tulips, choice mid. 
50 double Tulips, do 
50 large double Daffodils 
60 Anemones, fine mixed 
75Poet's-eye Narcissui, 

25 Jonquils, sweet scente 
100 large veUow Crocus 
100 large blue Crocus 


100 large white Crocus 
100 large striped Crocus 
50 double Snowdrops 
50 single Snowdrops 
50 Persian Ranunculus 
50 Turban Ranunculus 
25 English Iris, mixed 
25 Spanish Iris 


50 winter Aconites. 

Half the quantity, lls.; quarter the quantity, 6s. 

This remarkably cheap collection is unequalled ; the whole 
of the Bulbs included are of the choicest quality, and cannot 
fail to give every satisfaction. Beautifully illustrated and 
priced catalogue of Flower Roots post free.—Cheque or 
P.O.O. to GE O . COOLING k SON, The Nur series, Bath. 


Collections to suit all gardens. 

OEE WM. RUMSEYS new descriptive Cata- 

►J logue of Roses, Fruit trees. Shrubs, 4c., free by post to 
all applicants. 

Joyning's Nurseries, Waltham Cross, N. 


TXT ANT ED, Cuttings and Stove Plants from 

f V open ground of Geraniums and other bedding plants. 

—Sorts and price per 1000 to “FLORIST, 3, King William 
Street, 8trand, W’.C, 


PROCURING GARDENING.—The best way, 

-L in all cases where it is possible, is to obtain it through 
the Newsagents, Booksellers, or Railway Bookstalls, as by 

these means the cost of postage and trouble of banding and 
addressing, &c., is saved. Where, however, in country dis¬ 
tricts the Paper may not be obtained with regularity at the 
published price of One Penny weekly, it can be procured by 
post from the Office. 

•PHE ORCHARD1ST.—The most complete 

-L work on fruit in the English language, 3s. 6d. free by 
post.— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Coven 
Garden, London. W. C._ 


rPHE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN has beau 

-L tifully-engraved figures of all the important types of hard 
plants useful in obtaining picturesque effects in the garden. 
Price 5s., poBt free 5*. Cd— Garden Office, 37, South- 
ampton Street, Covent Garden, London. W.C. 


DEADER*"! of 1HE GARDEN are advised to 

J-b obtain the paper in all cases where it is possible through 
a newsagent, bookseller, or at a railway bookstall, and to re- 

a uest that it he delivered flat or unfolded, so that injury to 
tie Coloured Plate and Engravings may be avoided. Where, 
however, in country districts it may not be thus obtained w ith 
regularity, the best way is to forward Subscriptions to the 
Office direct. 


m 


GARDEN REQUISITES, 

As supplied to the Royal Gardens. 


$ 


flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, Is. 6d. per 

VJ sack ; 10 for 13s. ; 15 for 18s. ; 30 for 30s., all sacki in¬ 
cluded. Truck (loose), 40s. ; Selected Brown Fibrous Peat, 5*. 

r r sack ; 5 for 22s. 6d.; Black Fibrous Peat. 4s. 6cL per sack ■ 
for 20s. ; sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand, lx Gd. per 
busheL Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf-mould, and Peat-mud 1, 
each at Is. per busheL Manures of all kinds. Fresh Sphag¬ 
num. Garden Sticks and Labels. Russia Mats, Ac. Tobacco 
Cloth and Paper, best in the market; Cloth, 8d. per lh,; Spe 
cialite Paper, imported solely by us. Is. i<er lb. Write for 
price list.—W. ILERBERT & CO., Horticultural Stores, 18, 
New Broad Street, E.C. (turning by Cow’s, fishmonger), one 
minute from Bro ad Street Ra ilway Station. 

COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 

By Chubb’s Patent Process, as supplied to all the Royal 
Gardens and Principal Nurseries of Euroj*. Useful at all 
seasons. Invaluable for Potting, Plunging, Forcing, Fern¬ 
eries, Strawberries, Bedding-out Plants, 4c. Destroys ill 
slugB and insects. July 1, 1882. 

In consequence of the great scarcity of HueIm and 
enormouB Continental demand for our “Refuse," « e 
are compelled from this date to advance prices ts 
follows, and only orders accompanied by remittance 
will receive attention (in rotation). We also find it 
necessary to caution purchasers to beware of spuriow 
imitations, and buy the genuine Refuse direct. Sacks Is 64 
each ; 10 sacks, 13s. ; 15 sacks, 18s.; 20 sacks, 23s.; 30 sack?, 
30s. (all sacks included); truck load, free on rail £2. 
Limited quantities of P.M. special quality panulated. in 
sacks only, 2s. Cd. each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for potting 
and use in conservatory. Terms, strictly cash with order. 
To obtain the gennine article, buy direct from the manufac¬ 
turers, CHUBB, ROUND 4 CO., Fibre Works, Weat Ferry 
Road. Millwall, London, E. 

n ARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fibre 

VJ Refuse, 4<L i«r bushel, 100 for 25*.; truck (loose). 40a. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6d. per sack. 5 sacks 2a, 
sacks 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per sack, 5 sacks 22a. 
sacks 4d- each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9(1 per busheL IS*, half 
ton. 26a. per ton ' in 2 bushel bags, 4<L each. Yellow Fibiotu 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per busheL Sph&iT.uE 
Moss, 8a. 6d. per sack. Manures, Garden 8ticks, Virpa 
Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats. &c. Write for free 
Price Li^t, H. G. SMYTH, 17a, Coal Yard, Drury Lane (late 
of Castle Street. Long Acre). 


HARDEN Stakes, Labels, \ irpn Cork, Mats, 
VJ Raffia, etc. None cheaper.-WATSON k SCULL 9a 
L ower Thames 8treet. London. E.C. 

O ULPH ATE OF~AMMONIA for Chrysantho 

kJ mums, by far the best stimulant for obtaining fine 
blooms, and for pushing on backward plants ; best quality, 
containing 25 per cent, ammonia, 8d. lb.; 4 lh., 2s. 6d.; 7 Hi, 
4s. ; 14 lb., 7s.; 28 lb., 12s. ; or 8 oz. sample by post, $d.-X 
DAVIS, 66, Warner Hoad, Camberwell, Louden. 

SMITH'S PLANT NUTRIENT is unequalled 

O as on efficient, reliable, and economical manure. Sold is 
boxes at Is., 4s. 6(L. 7s. 6<L, 12a. 6d, &c . by seedsmen and 
chemists. Manufactured by PALK k SMITH, Analytical 
Chemists, Torquay ; London DepOt, MAW 4 CO., 11, Aida* 
gate Street, E.C. _ 


pONCENTRATED TOWN MANURE, con 

U taining 8 per cent, ammonia, equal to 35 per cent sul¬ 
phate of ammonia. Delivered at Warrington Stations in Up 
of 2 cwt. each, at £7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of Nuiaanoet, 
Town Hall, W’anington. 


pHARCOAL, finely powdered, invaluable for 

VJ lawnB and old gardens ; prevents clubbing in Cabbage*, 


lawns and old gardens ; prevents clubbing in Cablog#. 
Price 25*. per ton. in bags, at Warrington Stations, or 2s. (d. 
* *». bag.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisance*, Town Hal, 


er 2 cwt. 1 
Farrington. 


rPANNED NETTING, 2 yds. wide, lld.jer 

-L yd. ; 4 yds. wide, 3d. per yd. NEW TWINE NETTING, 
1-in. mesh. 1 yd. wide, 2d. ; 2 yds. wide, 4d. : 4 yds. wide, 84 
per yd. HEXAGON GARDEN NETTING, 5d per yd 
Tiffany, 20 yd. piece*, 2JcL yd.-W. CULUNGFORD, Fowl 
Gate, London, E. 


POULTRY WIRE NETTING, Galvanised, 

JL can be obtained at exceptionally low prices from 
FRANCIS MORTON 4 CO. (Limited), 1. Delahay Street 

Westminster, Price List* on app lication. _ . 

1 0 pure-bred black Spanish fowls for sale— 
LVJ eight hens and two ockerels. Price 35s. the lot—S. 
B ARTRAM, Ko thwell, Kettering, Northamptonshire. 


OH nOn UARROIS imported annually.—A 

OUiVvU beautiful African grey, with crimson tail- 
sent to any address, package included, for 15s. If not satis¬ 
factory on receipt money returned. A host of other stock 
Beautiful Singing Canaries, small foreign birds, pet JLn- 
keys, Tortoises, Peacocks’ feathers, 5000 Parrot cages, and 
fresh arrivals daily. The Grey Parrot—the Thirty Guin«* 
Bird—that took the two firBt prizes at the Surrey Show in 
1878 and 1881, was purchased from me a young bird— 
WILLIAM CROSS, largest importer in the world. Liver- 
pool. __ 

DATS ! RATS ! LIVE RATS !-The Rat* 

-Lb catcher’s Secret, by which these animals are charmed, 
collected together, and can be lifted in the uncovered hand* 
without danger of bites. The genuine seciet of the Rat¬ 
catcher’s marvellous power, formula, and instructions, 13 
penny stamps. — DICKSON CLIFFORD, York Street, 
Belfast.______ 

UWANTED, a Situation as Under Gardener; no 
" » objection to single-handed ; well a cquaiuted with cob 
door and general work ; can be recommended; strong and 
steady. — Addre ss A. B UTLER, Mr. Wea le, Taplow. Buck*. 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Narcissus, Iris, Scillaa, Snow¬ 
drops, and other flower roots from Holland. 

TJ[R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 

-Lv-L at his Great Rooms, 38. King Street, Covent Garden 
W.C., every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY 
during October, at 12.30 precisely each day, 
CONSIGNMENTS of DUTCH BULBS, arriving weekly 
from well known farms in Holland, in large and small lo» 
to suit all buyers. 

On view the morning of Sale, and catalogues had. 


TA SEMAINE FRANCAISE, a Weekly 

-LJ Newspai>er and Review in French for the United Kief 
dom.—Politics, Literature, Science, Art, Society, Varieta. 
Notes. For general and family reading. "WUl be highly 
valued in households where French is cultivated."— 
Prioe 3d., at newsagents’ and bookstalls; copy by post 3jd 
in stamps.—37, Southampton S.,Cov«nt Garden, London,W t 
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BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, 

MAHUEACTUREBa OF 

S0LID& TUBULAR BAR FENCINC 

Iron Hurdles, Garden Seats, <Scc., &c. 



Illuitr»ted Catalogue of Hurdles, Gates, and all kinds of 
Iron and Wire Fencing, Ac., free on application. 


VICTORIA WORKS, Wolverhampton, 

A D'l 3. Crooked Lane, King William 8 trset. London, E.O. 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 

Cases, it. tack extra. allowed for when rrtumed. 

100 squares gloss, 15 or, 14 by 12J for 15«. 

.. .. 21 or, „ „ 22 s. fid. 

.. .. „ 15 or, 13J by 8 8 - f«L 

,, *. » 21 or, ,. 12 s. fid, 

.. » „ 15 or, 12* by 11* 12 s. fid. 

.... „ 21 or, „ „ 18s. fid. 

Good English glass, any size as tequired quoted for on 
application. 

ratty, Id. per lb. Paint ready mixed in 4-lb. and 7*lb. tins at 
fid. per lb., tins included. 

HEIET WAIN WRIGHT, Olus and Lead Merohant, 
__ 8^4 10 , Alfred 8 treet, Boar Lane, LF.FTl fi. 

GREENHOUSE 

BOILERS. 

BOULTON k PAUL, NORWICH. 
Cataloouks and Prices Free on Ajtlication. 

RIPPINGILLE’S 

PATENT 

GREENHOUSE STOVES. 

The Beat Warming: Stoves 
ever Invented. 

The only Perfect Oil Stores made 
to burn absolutely without Smoke or 
Smell, Trouble or Dirt. 

Unequalled for Warming 
OREKNHOU 8 K 8 . VINERIKS. 
SHOPS, BEDROOMS, HALLS, 
DAMP ROOMS. Ac. 

They are perfectly safe. require no 
pipes or titting*. will burn from 12 to 
20 hours without attention, give off 
no injurious vapour, and ore the bent 
Stoves ever invented to 
SAVE PLANTS FROM FROST, 
KEEP OUT THE DAMP. Ac. 
Price /rum a/etc Shilling*. 

Write for Illustrated List of Wanning 
Stoves to 

The Holborn Lamp & Stove Co., 

118. Holborn, London, E C, 

j_ And an y where y ou saw this sdwrtjjgngt 

RADIATINGheat generator 

(GILLINGHAM S PATENT). 




In BRASS. COPPER, or IRON, from 31 s Gd. 

By this invention small conservatories cau be kept at a 
worm temperature throughout the whole twenty-four hours 
a coat of 2 d., and the heater requires no attention whatever 
tfing that period. All other lamp heaters throw burnt aud 
hated air Into the room This heats by radiation, and all 
‘purities aie deposited in the water automatically condensed, 
anufactured by 

TREGGON & CO. 

rThe oldest firm in the trade). YORK WORKS. BREWERY 
DAD, LONDON, N. City Othco and Warehouse, 19, Jewin 
rret, E C. 

Mussett’a Patent Portable 

IOT-W ATER 
APPARATUS 

unemialletl for heating any vise greenhouse by oil, gas, 
coal with expedition and economy Boiler and 
tnplete from 50s. Catalogue with 100 Illustrations, post 
•» 24<L J. M. will call on any intending purchaser, give 
try Information free, except cost of rail; distance long or 
*rt no object —Wiustanley Road, Glnphum Junction, 
ndon. 


Amateur's Cheap Hot-water Apparatus. 

HAMPION BOILER bums 12 hours without 

attention. Complete, size No. 1, £3 15s. 6 d ; No. 2 , 
I No. 3, £4 5a &L ; No. 4, £4 13s 6 <L To be seen is 
ration._ 

Ci. WILCOX k CO., 86 , Old, 

Digitizer by 


TinT.WATTP 

HEATING APPARATUS 

FOR GAS O R OIL. 

Equal to 30 ft. of 2-in. pipe ; can be 

__... _ _ placed anywhere. 1 quart of oil in 

24 hours or 4 ft. of gas per hour. Price complete, £2 10s. 
Send/or a con, Arte list o/ Boiler*, Pipes, <tc., to 
WM. POORE & CO., 

Hot-water Engineers, 155, Oheapside, E.O. 



Amateur’s Hot-Water Apparatus. 
ACME Slow Combustion Boiler, pipes, and 

ZL all fittings complete, ready for erection, from A3 15s. 
Independent Slow Combustion Star Boilers from 40Leach. 
Illustrated Lists free. 

OHAfl. P. KJNNELL k OP., H, Banks!de, B.R. 


■DY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. - GAS 

-L) CONSERVATORY BOILER from 45a. . Reflector Oas 
Cooking Stoves, from 10s. 6 d. : Excelsior Gas Bath, £510s. ; 
The Calda Instantaneous Mater Heater, £4 7s. fid—O. 
SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey; Factory, Barringtou 
Road. Brixton, S.W. _ 


T C. STEVENS’ HORTICULTURAL. 

SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, Loudon. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application, or post free. 


GEORGE’S 

Patent Calorigen, 



These frames are made of the best Red Deal thoroughly well 
seasoned Lights, 2 in. thick, and are so made that they can be 
put together in a few minutes by the gardener without 
screws. Glazed with 21-oz. British sheet glass, and painted 
four coats. Delivered free to any station in England and 
Wale*. 

1 light, fi ft. by 4 ft. .. £2 2s. Od Packing cane .. 4s. Oil. 

2 „ 6 ft. by 8 ft. . £3 10a. Od ..5«. Oil. 

3 .. 6 ft by 12 ft... £4 17a fid. .C*. Od. 

Half allowed for packing case returned, carriage paid. 

Lights only, 6 ft. by 4 ft., painted 4 coats und glazed lfs. 
„ i. », painted and unglazed .. fis. 

Always in stock. 

Messenger & 0o. f Loughboro’, Leicestershire 


NEW PATENT MOLE TRAP. 



Effectiveness combined with simplicity. Price 12*. per dozen. 
Two dozen carriage paid, and 5 per cent, discount for cash 
with order. Sample forwarded free by j>oBt for 1*. 3d.— 
REYNOLDS k CO.. 57, New Compton Street, London, W.O. 
Illustrated and priced catalogue of Wire Netting, Poultry 
Yard Appliances, kc., forwarded post free. 


JOHIIT PIG-G-OTT. 

Pleast $end /or Price Lists, post fret. 

THE 
ARGOSY 
BRACE. 

Comfort 
guaranteed. 

PRICES : 

Is. 2d , la. 7d , la. lOd , 2a. 2d., 2a. 8d., 3a. 2d. 
and 3a. 7d. Postage, 2d. 




115. 


JOHN PIGG0TT, 

116, & 117, CHEAPSIDE, E C. 


Goggle 


•"THE Amateurs Slow Combustion Stove burns 

-L for 24 hours without stoking The simplest and cheapest. 
Prospectus free.—LOUIS SIMON, Nottingham. 


By permission of the Hon. Board of Customs- 
DUTY FREE- 

TOBACCO PREPARATIONS 

FOR 

HORTICULTURAL USE. 

■h]TCOPINE SOAP.—An effectual and sncrrtv 

*■7 , Enwlicator of Scale, Thrip. Green Fly, Mealy Bug, Red 
^ der Amerkan Blight anil ail Parasites affecting plants 
without injury to foliage. The Manufacturers havo gn-atr 
pleasure in bringing to the notice of Horticulturist* generally 
this vaiumblenrejiaration, the basis of which is Nicotine, or 
the Oil of Tobacco, with which is blended other essential 
Ingredients, to render it available as a general Insecticide 
that may be used as a Mash or Dip for out or indoor plants. 
SoMtoJars, 8 oza, Is. 6 d.; bounces. 3s. ; and in Tins. 14 lbs. 
15s. fid. .and Drums, 28 II*., 25s. ; 56 lbs., 50s.; 112 lbs., 95s. 

Full directions for use upon each package. 

___And 2 oz. sample jars, Gd each. 

•TOBACCO JUICE for horticultural purposes. 

J- It is highly concentrated, and contains the strength ot 
42 ozs. of best strong leaf-tobacco in each gallon. In bottle# 
Is. 2s 6 d., 5s. each : and in casks, 3 s per gall. 

•TOBACCO POWDER for destroying and pre- 

-L venting Insects, Blights, and Mildews on plants ami 
trees. It is easily applied by dusting, and will not In any way 
harm either plants or trees. In tins, la., 2a. fid.. 5s . 10 s each * 
and in bags, 28 lbs.. 18s. : 56 lb*., 36s : ll2 lbs , 72s each. 

•TOBACCO PAPEK CLOTk, and CORD^ for 

, Fumigating Greenhouses. These Articles are now well 
known and extensively patronised by the most experienced 
Horticulturists. 

HORRY. SOPER, FOWLER k CO. (Limited), 

»»‘d Show Rooms: FINS¬ 
BURY STREET, E G. Manufactory and Bonded Tobacco 
Stores: SHAD THAMES. LONDON, B E. 


LAMPS 

(The best Burner in the World), 

WRIGHT & BUTLER’S 

“ MULTUM IN UNO ” 

DUPLEX. 

Seir-Flllingr- Self-FeedlDfif- 

Self-Lighting:. Self-Extln^ulehln^. 

It indicates when the Oil Vessel is Full. 

Secured by THREE Separate Patents. 

FIRST PRIZE MELBOURNE EXHIBITION. 

To be had Retail o/ all Ironmongers and lamp Dealert. 

See you get the right article, which has •• Wright and 
Butler. Birmingham." stained on the cone. 


(1REENHOU8E8 FOR THE MILLION.— 

y Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse. 10 ft by 7 ft £4 
Conservatory, 12 ft by 8 ft., £8 Vinery. 30 ft., £7. Tenant i 

wSdEs. sSSr- “• - Vurk,hin Horth » ita ™ 1 

VIRGIN CORK FOR KEKNKK1KS AND 
V OpN 8 KRVATORIE 8 .-Tb. ahuMt .ud br«t hoj. 
In London -l.huKdE LOCKVER * Co, 13. Uith sire?” 
£>loouiA I jury, W (; 


White Heliotrope. White Pink, White TnZc w{J?‘gS7 
Malvetta, Rose Laurel, Wallflower, Sweet Pea, Hyringa, Ac* 
All from 2a fid.—EUGENE RIMMKL, wTstSnd*^lffl* 
Regent Street; and 24, Ooinhill, London ; and 9 , Boulevard 
des Oopucine*. Paris. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRA'IED 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS FOR 
CHRIS TMAS BLO OMING. 

m KING’S £ 

amateur 

5s. Collection of Bulbs 


&§& DANIELS’ S 

CHOICE 

FLOWER ROOTS. 


SUTTON S 


FOR P0T8 1 
and 

GLAB8US. 


CHOICE 

HYACINTHS 


FOR 

OPEN 

GROUND, 


OUR GUINEA BOX 

HARDY flower roots for outdoor 

PLANTING 

Contains the following liberal 
i 'VY*» assortment, all in souiul picked 

3Mm2 bulbs, with full instructions for 

cultivation (case, packing, and 
carriage free to any railway sta- 
r MC jjn tion in England or Wales) 

25 Hyacinths, choice mixed 
SoEfW 200 Crocus, in fine variety 
12 Tulips Rex rubrorum 
12 Tulips La Heine 

XrnFmM 12 Tulips, double mixed 

jk J'YLQ 12 Tulips, single mixed 

9ng32EH 12 Tulips, Parrot mixed 

JITjsLaK 25 Anemones, double mixed 

fi • i&AA 12 Anemones, double scarlet 

25 Anemones, single mixed 
,Sr'VxA jf) J 12 Polyanthus N areuwus, mi xed 
► af- xTlr /f 12 double white Narcissus 

fBwwSXD m 12 Pheasant’s-eye Narcissus 
iff *> Campernelle Jonquils 
tfl L/TVAIP fM 25 Ranunculi, scarlet 1 urban 

25 Ranunculi, mixed Turban 

50 WinU j Ac ? nilt * 

6 Triteleia unifiora 

559 roots in all. 

Do Ible quantity, 4b*. ; half do., 

Wjmjfjffl Other Collections f->r Green- 

house and Conservatory W 111 - 
dow-boxes, ^et<^ U2s. 0<L, alH., 

Beautifully Illustrated CATA- 


1 : "The 
I never 


Mr. T. DARLINGTON, Knutsford, writes 
Bulbs you supplied were really splendid. ] 
saw finer.” 


0 Choice Hyacinths by name. 
8 ,, Tulips, 6 sorts. 

iO „ Crocus, 5 sorts. 

►4 „ Snowdrops. 

4 ,, Roman Hyacinths. 

6 ” Scilla prsecox. 

6 ,, Sweet Jonquils. 


For Cultivate 


100 in 100 very 
, choice sort*, 
£4 46. (XL 
10O in 50 very 
choiefl sort*, 
£3 10s. Od 
50 in 50 Ten 
choice boru, 
£2a23.0d 
W in 25 Teij 
choice sort*. 
£1 158. 0d. 
25 in 25 ittf 
choice sorts, 
£1 18. 0d 
12 in 12 

fine sorts, 

,128 Od. 

12 in 12 choics 
sorts, 

Os. Od. j 
12 in 12 
sorts, 

6a Od. 


ulendid asMrrtvumt for Window, or Green¬ 
house decoration for P.O.O. for 5s. 


Larger collections for the greenhouse or 
outdoors, lOs. 6d , 21s., 42s., 63s., and 105s. 
Carriage paid. _ 

JOHN K.KING, 

ROYAL SEEDSMAN, 

COG8BSHALL, ESSEX. 


LOG U K pout t ree on application. 


CRANSTONS NURSERIES 

(Established 1785). 


Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, Norwich. 


HOOPER & CO 


1ST O "W READY 
Descriptive and Priced 


SUTTONS 

HYACINTHS FOR BEDDING, 


CATALOGUE OF ROSES 


In distinct shades of colour, 03. per doz., 


SUTTONS 

HYACINTHS FOR BORDERS, 


AUTUMN, 1882, and SPRING, 1883. 


In various Bhades of colour, 3s. Cd. perdox, 
25s. per 100. . 

20*. value carriage jrce ; 5 per cent, disco unt for a i* 

Sutton’s Autumn Catalogue, 

Gratis and post free on application. 


(LIMITED), 

KING’S ACRE, near 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 


Special Llflt (August, 1882) now ready. 

the LARGEST STOCK in the greatest num- 

1 ber of varieties iu the trade, suitable for stove and green 
house cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and other 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send for above llflt 
before buying elsewhere. Post free. 

W. 8 l J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER 


The Queen’s Seedsmen, 
And by Special Warrant Seedam 
Prince of Wales, 


Reading, Berk^ 

SPECIAL OFFER OF FERNS 


F RUSTRATED descriptive list free on appli 

cation. Specimen t- -* ! —•• Mnr^h li 
1882.—Crocus, Ac., in 
autumn are making a fi 
Hyacinths in pots havi 


testimonial (unsolicited): “ March 10, 
borders purchased and planted last 
ne show and giving evory Batiafactiou. 
nyacuikim iu yuwi iiutc been very tine and much praised, 
having spikes of bloom nine inches in length, and so close that 
they appeared to be solid! rn ~ ,,vv “ Unmt ‘ 
highly praised. Hyacinths 


«*»»* 
ill M 

for 4 a * a 


Tulips have been very tine and 

__ _ i border now showing very strong 

bloom. 1, _ _ 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Worcester. 

F ERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, and Somer- 

Bct, by an experienced collector of 25 years ; correctly 
named and packed; with Instruction Book for making 
Rockery, planting Ferns, &c.. with each 5s. order. 14 to 2U 
named varieties, 6s. per 100. Small (post), 30 for 2s. ASPLE- 
N1UM FONTANUm, SEPTENTRIONALE, and POLY- 
STICHUM LONCHITIS (Holly), Is. each. 1000 varieties 
BRITISH and EXOTIC. Catalogue, 2d. Estab. 25 years.— 


i ppeared to l>e solid 


na vaneura, uitc ^ wy ‘'Trr V 
5s • 50, in 25 varieties, 21s. ; 26 for 10a. 6<L 
uecial trade list on application. . _ i 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

VKRN NUR SKRY, SALE, »m HA»TBE l° 

NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots 

Rt.ller’8 neleotion, 3to. pw dcoeiL 


As a personal decoration or in bouquets it is delightful, and 

in colours in perfect accordance with the ta»to of the present 

day We call this a major variety, as most of the flowers 
seem to be nearly double the size we have usually seen them, 
the sepals in several cases being 4 in. across. Colours: Bepab 
soft brown, labellum or " sac ” clear yellow. 

* STRONG CROWNS, each, Is. 6d. ; 6, 6s.; 12,10s.; 25, 
17». 6d.; 50, 30 b. 


All lovers of bulbous flowers should procure 

Hooper’s Autumn Catalogue 

With splendid COLOURED plate of Californian Lilies, 

Foricarded for four stamps, which is allowed again in the fit 
purchase of bulbs. 

Highest Quality and Lowest Prices. 


Printed and Published by the registe 
Robinson, at the Office, 37, 8 outham 
Parish of St. Paul. Covent Garden lntbe< 
Saturday, October 21,1881 

uriginaf from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


is unequalled ; it will strike cuttings in fourteen days. Price, 
with full directions, from 21s. May be Been at work, or Bend 
stamp for illustrated price list. -Wiuatanley Road, Clapham 
Junction, 8.W. 




Garden, London, 


Digitized by 




Yol. IV. — No 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1882. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 

REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF 

D FLOWERS for screen* and scrap books ; 100 for 15s., 
fiftr for 9s.. twelve for 2s. 6d. Specimen plate post free for 3d. 
—The Publisher, 37, Southampton Street. Covent Garden . 

inn HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

lUv/ or 25s— Richard Smith k Oo.'s selection of the 
store contain* a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
teautifal and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as 
to produce flower* and render the garden attractive all 
through the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
SMITH k CO., Nurser ymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester . 

PKEEPERS for Walla, Trellises. Ac., in great 

VJ variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
"f be made beautiful. Descriptive list 


'J variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
abject may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
md advice on application.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Sprseryme n and Seed Merch ants, Worcester. _ 

STRAWBERRIES.—Strong roots for present 

0 planting and for fruiting next year, 4s. per 100. Dcscrip- 
ive list andprice for plants in pots for forcing on applica- 
ion.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
rlerc hants, Worcester. __ _ 

TRAPE VINES and ORCHARD HOUSE 

J TREES IN POTS.—Grape Vines, extra strong, short- 
ointed, and well ripened ; planting canes, 3s. 6d. to 5s. each ; 
xtra Btrong fruiting canes, 7s. 6<L to 10s. Orchard-house 
tees, fruiting in not*, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 
Ipricots, Plums, Cherries, Pears, Apples, and Figs. De- 
xiptive price list for Id. stamp.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
iunerymea and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

DA nnn CLEMATIS IN POTS of all the 

finest double and single varieties (some of 
be flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
very shade, from pure white to the darkest purple) for dimb- 
Ad and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, strong plants; 
escriptive list on application.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
'■•jreerymen and Seid Merchants. Wor cester. _ 

3EAK ALE.—Exceptionally fine roots for forc- 
3 ing, 2s. Gd. per doz., 16s per 100. Asparagus, strong for 
weing, 12s. per 100; specially selected ditto, 16e. per 100.— 
ilCHARD SMITH & CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 
•hantt, W orce ster._ 

DOSES—Well rooted, many shooted, truly 

-t named, of matured vigorous growth, and of the best 
inds. Dwarfs, R. S. A Co.’s selection. 8s. per doz., 60 b. per 
00 ; Standards, 21a per doz —RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
funteryinen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. _ 

SPECIAL OFFER of surplus Stock, in fine and 

3 frequently transplanted Trees of various and choice 
inds at fj-rtrdivtilv low prices. The List free on application. 
RICHARD SMITH k CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 
hants. Worcester. _ __ 

rpPLE TREES with MISTLETOE growing 

A on them —Price from 7s. 6d. to 21s. each.—RICHARD 
MITH A CO., Nurserymen, Worcester. 

TU CCA or “ Adam’s Needle” is a plant which 

L is neither so generally known nor planted as much as it 
serves to be. for when in flower it is a most beautiful ob- 
ct. its Aloe-like leaves and appearance being at once re- 
tarkable and suggestive of tropical vegetation. The under- 
lentioned kinds are perfectly hardy and suitable for planting 
i gardens of all sizes ; Yucca gloriosa peruluia. Is. 6d. to 
6 <I each; Yucca fllamentosa. Is 6<L to 3s6tL each ; Yucca 
eurva. la.;6d. to 3s 6d. each.-RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
urserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS in great variety, such 

ilk Hydrangeas, Lilacs, Dcutzias, Spiraeas. Cytisus, 
room. Pyrus, Beiberis, Double Cherry, Scarlet Hawthorn, 
nelder Bose. Ac., 8s. per doz.. 50s. per 100. Descriptive List 
a application —RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nursery men and 
red Merchants, Worcester. 

DO 1 Ho AND UPWARDS. - TEBRA- 

JUo. COTT A STOVES- ROBERTS’S PA TENT 
ORTABLE TERRA-COTTA 8TOYE8 for Coal. Healthy 
eat 24 hours for about Id., without attention. For green- 
oase«. bedrooms, Ac. Pamphlet, with authenticated testi¬ 
monials. sent. See in use and order at Patentee’s, 112, Vio- 
>ria Street. Westminster. _ 

STOVES.—'Terra-cotta 1 Portable! for Coal. 
3 ROBERTS’S PATENT. Healthy heat 24 hours or 
■nger for about Id., without attention. For bedrooms, 
-eenhouse*, or almost any puipose. Pamphlet and authen- 
cited testimonials rent. In use daily at Patentee's, T. 
oBRRT S, 112, Victoria St reet, Westminster. _ 

1RKENHOUSES Heated 24 hours for about 
T 1<J., without sttention. ROBF.RT8’8 PATENTTEBRA- 
r.TTA STOVF8 for CPA f give pure hi at with common 
a) or coal and coke. PsirrhM srd testimonials rent. See 
, u *e at Patentee’s, THOMAS ROBERTS, 112, Victoria 


(JAN still offer rare Holly Fern, with thorns 

V-/ like miniature Holly leaves • plant, Is. Id., free; two, 
Is. 8d., free; perfectly hardy.—MORLEY k CO., Fulwood, 
Preston. 

JAPANESE HONEYSUCKLE.-Two plants 

U of this lovely hardy climber, which retains its pretty gol¬ 
den variegated foliage through the winter out-of-doors, 
ls^ 8d ., free.—MORLEY k OO., Fulwood, Preston. _ 

M CHOICE Bulbs. 3s. 6d., free to any ad¬ 
dress. consisting of three Hyacinths, fifty mixed 
Crocus, six beautiful Anemones, twelve Ranunculi, six double 
dwarf early Tulips, twelve winter Aconites, twelve Snowdrops, 
suitable for window or garden culture.—MORLEY k CO., 
Fulwood, Preston. 


HNLY la. 6d., free, forty-three choice bulbs— HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath Nurseries, near Uxbridge, 
v one Hyacinth, twelve Crocus, twelve Ranunculi, twelve vrr iti tit s-i-rrmn I 


T30SE TREES.—Fine collection of 300 vane- 

Av ties, 50 b. per 100, or 10s. per doz.: outtings of same, Is. 
doz., 6s. per 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux¬ 
bridge. 

rjYCLAMEN, finest strain grown. — Having 

yj purchased the entire stock of one of the largest grower* 
of this stately flower, I can offer fine bulbs at 5s. doz.; small 
ditto. 2a. 6d. doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux- 
brid ge._ 

rjlNERARlA.—Exhibition varieties, in flower- 
yJ ing pots. 3s. 6d. dozen, 20s. 100; carefully packed.—T. 
J. HAWKINS. Hillin gdon Hea th. Uxb ridge . 

JASMINE, Mvrtle, and Honeysuckle.—Cuttings 

W from either of these choice plants, 6d. per doz.—T. J. 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath Nurseries, near Uxbridge. 


irect, Westminster. 


b v Google 


one Hyacinth, twelve Crocus, twelve Ranunculi, .twelve 
winter Aconites, and six Snowdrops, carefully packed and 
free.-MORLEY k CO., Fulwood, Preston. _ 

T3RIGHT FLOWERS in winter and spring, 

jJ quite hardy out of doors, requiring little or no care. 
Mixed double and single Anemones, 24. Is. 4d.. free; 50,2s. 2d., 
free, enough for bed. Winter Aconites, lovaly yellow gems, 

50, Is. 8d., free. Triteleia uniflora, white, shaded blue, with 
violet stripes, Bweet-scented, Is. Id. doz.. free. Mixed Crocus, , 
40, Is. 2d., free.—MORLEY k CO., Fulwood. Preston. 1 

JPVELY ROSES ON OWN ROOTS.- Gloire j 

AJ de Dijon, Hom£re, R6ve d’Or, and Cheshunt Hybrid. 
The four nice, small, healthy plants, free to any address, ‘ 
8s. 10d.—MORLEY k CO., FUlwood, PreBton, Lancs. 

OOH CHOICE BULBS, as follows, 6tT0d7, 1 

ClUKJ delivered (carriage paid) to any address in Great 
Britain. Satisfaction guaranteed. 6 Hyacinths in three 
colours, 12 Snowdrops, 25 double early Tulips. 100 mixed 
Crocus, 25 winter Aconites, 25 Spanish Iris, 12 Anemones, 
and 25 Ranunculi.—MORLEY k CO., Rosedale Exotic 
Nurseries, Preston. 

H abrothamnus fAscicularis-a 

plant of this lovely, cool, greenhouse climber, bloom 
like bunch of red coral, most constant bloomer, Is. 6d., free. 
Only a limited number left.—MORLEY & CO., Fulwood, 
Preston. 

H ardy flowers out of doors.- 

Charming Spanish Iris, mixed colours, 25 Bulbs. Is. 4d., 
free ; 50, 2s., free. Mixed Ranunculi, all colours, 25 roots, 

Is. 3d., free; 50. Is. lid.-MORLEY k CO„ Fulwood. 
Preston. _ 

\J lOLAS, Tansies, hardy perennials, onr entire 

v stock, all transplanted, 1 b offered at Is. per doz., the 
land being sold to L. & N.-W. Railway Co. Guinea collection 
increased to thirty doz.; half, 12a.. hampers gratis ; catalogue 
free.—JOHN JMRIE k CO.. S techfor d. B irmingham. 

JJYACINTHS. TULIPS, CROCUS, LILIES, 

n Ac.-c. O. VAN TUBERGEN, iun.. Haarlem. Holland. 
Wholesale Catalogue now ready, and may be bad free on ap¬ 
plication to Messrs. R. SILBERRAD k SON, 25, Savage 
Gardena. Crushed Friars. I euHnr. F. O _ 

UUfcEi HOSE! HOSE !—Patent Red Rubber 

AA Garden Hoae, stands severe tests of Government Depart¬ 
ments, thus proving superiority of quality. Lasts four times 
as long as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter in weight, 
greater in strength, and cheaper in the long run than any 
other hose for garden use. A correspondent writes, "I have 
had a length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine years, and 
It is now as good as ever." Private customers supplied at 
trade prices.—Samples and prices of MERRYWEATHER k 
80NR. Manufacture™. 63. Lnn* Acre. W O 

POCOA-NUT FIBRE REhUsL, by Chubb’* 

\J Patent Process. July 1, 1882. In consequence of the 
great scarcity of husks, from this date prices will be as 
follows: Sacks, Is. 6d. each; 10 sacks, 13e.; 15 sacks, 18s.; 
20 sacks, 23s. ; 30 sacks, 30s. (all sacks included). Truck-load, 
free on rail, £2. Limited quantities of P.M. special quality 
granulated, in sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (two prize medals). 
Terms, strictly cash with order.—CHUBB, ROUND k CO., 
Fibre Works. West Ferry Roed. Millwall, London. E 
QTSHURST COMPOtJKI).—t)sed by many of 
VT the leading gardeners since 1859 against red spider, mildew, 
thrips, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. 
to the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
dressing for Vines, and fruit trees. Hu outlived many pre¬ 
parations inter:deato supersede it. In boxes. Is.. 2s.. ICs. 6d 

A ME RICAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

Ax CURED by rubbiDg a wet hard painter's brush on Gis- 
hurst Comnomui.wrd working the lather into the infected part. 

niSHURfcliNE keeps feet dry, softensTiard 

VT boots, ^reserves leather, takes a polisn. Inboxes, 6d. and 
In. each. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle Company 
(Limited). Retail by Seedsmen and Oilmen. Complaints are 
o ade of difficulty in getting Gishurstine. Some leading 
m rserymen have put it on their lists; others are requested 
to do so. 


TKf ALLFLOWER, Harbinger or Blood-red; 

■ V strong plants, 2s. 100, 16s. 1000 ileed from ditto, 
U^Lriilge ^ 6d *^* J * H A w K tN8 < Hillingdon Heath, 

F tiKS! PINKS! PINKS .'-White and Red, 

large plants, 2s. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hilling¬ 
don Heath. Uxbri dge. _ 

PJARNATlONS, named varieties, in 4j-in. pots, 

yj for winter bloom. — La Belle, Lilian, Beatrice, Mrs. 
Lazenby, Scarlet Perfection, Souvenir de la Malmaison, W. 
P. Milner, 18s. and 24s. dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.H., 
Hillin gdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

HUTTINGS.— Azalea, 9d. per dozen ; variegated 

v Geraniums, Is. per dozen; plain ditto, 9d. per dozen; 
Fuchsias, 9d._per dozen: Calceolarias, 5a. per 100.—T. J. 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridg e._ 

OTRAWBERRIES 1 STRAWBERRIES !! 

STRAWBERRIES 111—New beds cannot be made too 


Heath , Uxb ridge. 

PELARGONIUMS (Regal, Show, and Fancy), 

A best varieties only; small-rooted plants, 3s. per doz., 
cuttings, 2s. per doz. : best strain of seed, per 100, 3s.—T. J. 
HAWKINS. F.R.H.B., Hillingdon Heath. UTbriiigi. 

HAMELLIAS in variety, well budded in 4J-in. 
yj pots, 3s. each ; in 7-in. pots, 5s. each ; in 12-in. pots, 10s. 
each ; all true to name, strong healthy plants.—T. J. HAW- 
K1N S, F.R.H.B., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

PHRYSANTHEMUMS! CHRYSANTHE- 

yj MUMS 11 CHRYSANTHEMUMS 111 - One of the 
finest selections; 200 varieties. Strong plants ready ftr 
blooming pots, 4s. doz., 30s. 100; very cheap.—T. J. HAV • 
KINS. F.R.BL8., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

PANSIES AND VIOLAS.-Very choice, well- 

A rooted plants. 2s. 6d. per doz. ; cuttings of ditto. Is. pir 
doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

OOLANUM or CHRISTMAS CHERRY.—Nice 

O little plants lust coming into bloom, 2s. 6d. per dozen * 
strong plants, well berried, 10s. per dozen. Extra choice well 
selected plants, full of berry, 12s. dozen.—T. J. HAWKINl. 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

A ZALEA IND1CA.—Fine bushy plants in pots 

Ax for forcing, 2b. 6d. each. 24s. dozen ; larger ditto, 30t. 
to 50s. dozen. Specimen trees. 10s. to 15s. each. Any of the 
above will give great satisfaction, — T. J. HAWKINS, 
F.R.H.S., Hil lin gdon Heath. Uxbridge. _ 

TIEUTZ1A.—Fine plants, 4s. doz. Spiisea 
U japonica, strong clumps, 4s. doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


very cheap.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbrid gi. 

OTEPHANOT1S.—Strong plants of this beauti- 

O ful greenhouse creeper, so valuable for its highly scented 
and beautiful bloom, 3s. 6d. per plant.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbri dge. _ 

OWEET VIOLETS.-Russian, Neapolitan, Belle 

k3 de Chatenay, Marie Louise, Duchess of Edinburgh, Czar, 
and White Czar, 2s. doz., 12s. 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

TWIYOSOTIS (Forget-me-not).—Large clumps 
AiA of this useful string flowering plant, Is. td. perdez.— 
T J. HANKINS, F.E.B.8., Hillingdon Hiatb, Lxbiidge. 
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A NTHEKIUUM L.1LIAGO (St Bernards 
xl Lily).—Beautiful white flower* valuable for cot flo»«n 
6d. each, 4* dozen; Ranunculus. New French, mixed, fi mm 
twioe as large as the ordinary kinds. 4s. 64 per 100, Ski dm 
dozen. Anemone, new Victoria Giant, mixed, 
flowers of wondrous brilliancy, fie. fid per 100, It. per dozen 
Above delivered free. 

_7 LB8.—“Undoubted evidence of quality” 

The following, extracted from Tkt Btunar, October 11 
1882. “ Cheap Bulbs.—Many of our reader* at this time oftb* 
are en—- v “~ - v —‘ 


■DHE Guinea Collection of bulbs comprises 

X choice bulbs, as follows: 30 finest mixed Hyacinths, SO 
Polyanthus Narcissus, 100 mixed garden or Pheasant’s-eye 
ditto, 4 dozen mixed Tulips, 100 ditto Crocus in four varie¬ 
ties, 100 double Snowdrops, 100 single ditto, 100 Anemones, 
100 winter Aconites, and 70 various; package included.—T. 
J. HAWKINS, Bulb Importer and Florist, Hillingdon 
Heath, near Uxbridge. _ 

rPHE Half-guinea Collection contains similar 

X bulbs to the above, only proportionate in number and 

will be found a cheap and pleasing collection.—T. J. HAW- 
KIN8, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

T ILIUM candidum and Arum mthiopica. — 

XJ 8pedal attention is drawn to these beautiful winter¬ 
flowering bulbs, easily cultivated, and so useful for decora¬ 
tive purposes. Candidum, 6s. do* * Arum. small size, 3s., 
large ditto, 8s. per doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge. ___ 

pUONYMUS. — Fine, large, busby plants, 

XI broad or narrow-leaf, in gold, silver, or plain; gold or 
silver, 8s. doe.; plain, 4s. doz. 8maller-eized plants, os., gold 
or silver; and Ss. fid, plain. These shrubs are sure to please 
at the prioe.-T. J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Ux¬ 
bridge. 




TTERBACEOUS ALPINE, ROCK, and other 

XL hardy gardeu plants, 100, packing included, 24a.; one 
dozen, poet free. 3s. 6d Giant Polyanthus, very splendid 
fancy, white, yellow, crimson, laced, nose-in-hose. Is. 6d per 
doz.; extra large plants, 2s. fid. per doe. Grand double Wall¬ 
flowers, Campanulas, 8weet Williams, la per doa, free.—Hr. 
W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kingskerswell, Devon. 


ble Petunia (Crimson King), 3 for la—W. E. BOYCE, 
Gloucester Road. Holloway, N. 



"UCHHlAtt, twelve beet named varieties, 
y*h as^LncyFIniil* PurplePrinoe, 4c.,fork.;Msife 

TTYDRANGEA. pink and white, two for \ 
XL poet free: Christinas Roses, two for Is., post re¬ 
double Neapolitan Violets, six for la, post free; Anmcet 
japonlca, rosea, and alba two for la fid., post free; tuxxt 
plants of sweet-scented Myrtle, 2 for la: Prunrwo, ill 
colours, 3a. per doa ; all post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, Tto 
Nurseries, wallington , Surrey. _ 

lkA"Y OSOTIS SEMPEIlFLOREN87~beautihl 

JULL blue Forget-me-not, la 6d per doa, post free; 18,MO 
Lavender, Is. per doa. post free; large, bushy plants, ace 
^rice^not'carnage paid— R. W. BEEDELL, The Nunena, 

pUONYMUS, splendid gold and silver varie- 
Xl ties, 3a per doa ; Pelargoniums, show and rest] w» 
ties, to name, out of single pots, 4a per doa—B. w. BEE¬ 
DELL, The Nurseries, Wallington. 

nYNUKA AURaNTLACA— The newbeddi^ 
VI plant for 1883.—The above is not surpassed by an; odar 
plant of its clssa It is covered entirely with hairs of s dtt? 
violet hue, giving it a rich velvet appearance. The b rilliant 
orange flowers, combined with the lovely coloured lav*, 
rendet the plant truly superb ; 9b. each, post free.-E. V 
BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington* Surrey. 

ARUM LILIES.—Plants of this splendid 

■■a white flower, 3 far la fid. post free; Ivy-leaf Geranium, 
stock plants in pots, 2| ft. to 3 ft high (bushy), 12a per doi: 
carriage paid if six or more taken.—R. W. BEEDELL, Tk 



carriage paid if six or more taken.—R. W. BEEDELL. Ik 
Nut series, WaUlngton. _ 

M ICOTIaMA AFFINIS.—Pure white scented 
lv flower; plants out of single pots; la each, post far 
Honeysuckle, Japanese variegated and other varieties, M. 
each; White Jasmine, fid each, post free.—R. W. BCTJmr 
The Nurseries, Wallington. 


tics, securely packed and carriage paid, 10a fid; 34, £1.— 
HARKNE8H & SON, Nurserymun, Bedale, Yorks. 

fjP 11E best named Picoteos and Carnations.— 
X Twelve splendid rooted layers. Carnations, 8a (Id.; 
Picoteos, 6s. fid. ; or twelve each, 10s. fid, carriage paid— 
HARKNE8S A SON, Nurserymen, Bedale,|Yorkahire. 

H YACINTHS—the finest bulbs imported.— 

Garaway k Co. offer the above best named Kinds at fia. 
per doz. ; three dozen, 18s.; carriago paid on receipt of P.O. 
Order— GARAWAY A CO., Nursery, Clifton. Bristol. 


T)WARi RUSES— the best—Garaway & Co. 

XJ offer the abovo finest varieties in fifty sorts. £3 per 100, 
packed and carriage paid on receipt of P.O. Order, or fifty 
for 31 b. 6d.—GARAWAY A CO.. Nursery, Clifton, Bristol. 

pAMEELlAS, well set with buds, nice healthy 
V/ plants, 15 in. to 20 in. high, hi. each; Azalea indlca, 
15 in. high, 12 in. in diameter, 2s. each; Palms, Lantana and 
Phanix, 12 in. to 18 in. high, Is fid each ; Ferns, Adi an turn 
and PteriB, fid. each ; nice plants.—W. OULL1NGFORD. 
F orest G ate. E. _ 

’DEAUTIFUL IVIES (gold and silver varie- 

LJ gated); six named varieties for 2s. 6d., well rooted: 
Honeysuckles, four for Is.; Herbaceous Phloxes, six named 
varieties Is. fid.; Violets, Czar, 7d. per doz; Fruit Trees. 
aUthe best, sorts grown, fis. per doz., free—H WHEEL¬ 
WRIGHT. Rose Cottage, New Street. Oldswinford,|Stour- 

Digitized by tjOOglC 


1LL1AM FARREN, Rose Grower, How 
House Nurseries, Cambridge. The stock of Roses. 1 is 
extra good this season, every plant being large, very bushy, 
and well ripened Catalogues, in which is a short essay on 
“ The Insect Friends and Enemies of the Rose,” free for Id. 
stamp. 

T^IPLACUS~AURANTIACUS, highly recom- 

XJ mended in this paper of October 7 (page 381). Strong 
plants. Is. 2d. each; two for 2a, post free.—F. BRIGHT, 
Hendon, Middlesex. 

HLD CLOVE CARNATIONS.—Six plants for 

V/ 7d, twelve for la Id., prepaid 8trong and healthy, 


magnificent bloomers. 
Stockport. 


-R. ANDREW, Competall, near 


GARDENER (good single-handed or help given) 

“ with fifteen years' good experience ; age 33 ; married 
when suited-Apply, AMOS TWEED, riillEnd, Dioitwich, 
Worcestershire. _ [3707 

■p OSES.—Best named, including Gloire de Dijon, 
J-v Manet ti or seedling Brier,8s. doz.; cuttings 9d doz Free 
any London station.—HACKETT, 13, John Street, Mtooriss^ 


\T1N1H Year ot distribution.—Telegraph O 
J-l cumber, warranted: R. W. Beedell's noted rtnis; 
every seed saved personally from handsome and true fnu; 
the only sort grown; 10 seeds, la, post free.—Tbs Nanai* 
Wallington, Surrey. 

p ARN ATION S "^d"PICOTEES. - Finest stage 

\J and prize named varieties in more than 400 aorta In-a 
•ingle pots, vigorous plants, 36s. per 100.6a per dea; 
free. Postal order.—H. SCHMELZER k CO., 71, Wafers 
Street, Glasgow. 

EXHIBITION ROSES.-Strongdwarfs, graftal, 

Xl 2s. per doz., carriage free—Baroness Rothschild. Alim 
Colomb, Gloire de Dijon, Marshal NieL Bessie Johnson, 
Charles MargotUn, General Jacqueminot, Jules Mareouk, 
La France, Mdme. Lachartne, Prinoe Camille de KoUa 
Senateur Valsse. Postal order.—H. SCHMELZEKk IV, 
71, Waterlo o Stre et, Glas gow._ 

pHRISTMAS ROSES.—Magnificent Hybrids 

VI in nine splendid named varieties—purpl* rose, mo* 
white, carmine spotted, Aa ; strong plant* to flower this 
season. Descriptive and Ulustratedust.—H. 8CHMELZKB 
A CO., 71. Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 


r FLIES OF THE VALLEY.-Strong head* 
Xl grown extra for exhibition, la. per doz., Ca 6d iw 
100, carriage free. Postal orders.—H. SCHMELZfiB t Co . 
7). W’d^rloo Street. Glasgow. 


tra sorts, 3-ft* to 
20* per do*, not carriage free. - 1L 
__ CO., 71, Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 

A URICULAS.—Extra garden sorts, mixed, 

xl strong plants 6*. per doz., carriage free. Postal order. 
-H ftOHMKLZER A CO., 71, Waterloo Street, Glasg ow. 

A UTUMN-bOWN, fine plants of Cabbage 
Cauliflower, Kale, Savoy, Winter Onien* Lettuce, nr. 
xc.,cheap, in small or large quantities, by post or rail. Bww 
for list and printed copy of numerous unsolicited 
monUls from customer* 1882, to EDWARD LElGtl, 
Wrotham Farm, Dunsfold, Oodalmtag, 8urre y._ 

REST WINTEK-FLOWER1NG BEGONIA 

D (Begonia semperflorens rosea).—Nice little plants from 
separate pot* in bloom, and will bloom in moderate beat u 
winter; flowers pink and white, most beautiful Twophgti. 
ready for potting into 6-m. pots, post free, 1*—RYDEB * 
S ON, Sale, Manchester. __ 

DOSES, Standard and Dwarf.—Choicest er 
lb hibltion varieties. Hybrid Perpetual* my selection; 
standards. 18s.; dwarf* 10s. per dozen. The dwarf trees**' 
tain abundance of ripe wood for present cutting* Tim 
move well from the Wiltshire soil Catalogues free,—" 

IEFFERY. Rose Grower, Salisbury. 

ANEMONE JAPONIC A ALBA. — Strong 

xl roots of this beautiful Anemone. 3* per doc., or 4d 
per root, free.—F. PEARD, Spornon, Torquay. 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 

WILD FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 

Some summer flowers that have a way of lingering 
late into the autumn are valuable for our bou¬ 
quets. Of these, perhaps the most frequent are 
Meadowsweet and the Great Bindweed. In 
hedges in chalk and other districts we may find 
the Bindweed twining up shoots of Privet. Some 
of these with black-berried twigs of the Privet 
form a good combination. In picking the Con¬ 
volvulus for decoration, it is well to choose such 
pieces as twine up desirable growths, cutting the 
whole together, so as not to disturb the natural 
arrangement. Of wild berries there are plenty 
to choose from. A large jar with berried 
branches of Dog Rose and Thom, foliage and 
seed-vessels of Clematis, and heavily berried 
golden-foliaged garland-like growths of Black 
Bryony swung about the base, is a beautiful 
object in a room. Meadowsweet, cut two feet 
long, and placed in a tall jar, looks well with the 
graceful fronds of dilated Shield Fern, now of 
a rich sombre colour, and some lighter green 
fronds of Polypody, the largest that can be 
found. In a jar or glass by themselves, nothing 
is now more beautiful than berried boughs of 
Water Elder (Viburnum opulus), frequent by 
ditches and in watery places, the brilliant semi¬ 
transparent scarlet fruit harmonising perfectly 
with the red-tinted leaves. Flowering boughs of Ivy 
arrange well with pink-berried sprays of Spindle 
tree. A low bowl or deep dish may be prettily 
dressed with fruiting tips of Blackberry, with 
Dog Rose hips, and variously coloured Bramble 
foliage.—G. J. 


Plante for London windows. —Will 
you kindly allow me, on behalf of London win¬ 
dow gardening, which has always been a great 
promoter of happiness and pleasure to me, to 
say that, after many years’ experience, the fol¬ 
lowing plants have always proved to me the 
most useful grown at windows on second and 
third floors. They are, to begin with, the best 
and most interesting: — Zonal Pelargoniums, 
Auriculas (which I raise myself from seed), 
Fuchsias, Nasturtiums, Indian Pinks, Musk, 
Mignonette, Calendula officinalis, Lobelia, Creep¬ 
ing Jenny, and Stonecrop. For the inside of the 
room, Fuchsias trained on backs, Musk, Mother 
of Thousands for hanging, Tulips, Narcissus, 
Lilium lancifolium, and various Ferns. After 
having had a variety of different subjects to 
practise on in London streets, I now intend my¬ 
self to adhere to the above, more especially the 
Belargoniums, which are most varied and easy 
to rear with the least amount of daily attention, 
also as regards the soil for the same, which is 
most easily obtained off any bank in the hedge¬ 
rows around London, along with a tnrf, broken 
ap small, and some silver sand. The manure I 
find best for window plants is Guano, which may 
be ob tained at 5d. per pound. Of course, there 
ire o ther good plants besides those named, such 
is A merican Creeper, Myrtle, Indiarubber plant, 
Begonias, &c., which are seen very common in 
town ; but I must again state that I believe 
Pelargoniums most certainly take the lead, an 
especially fine situation for them being parlour 
windows, where no fire is kept in the room.— 
H. Sharp. 

£358.— Shrubs for windowsill— There 
ire no shrubs more suitable for the filling of 
window boxes than the several varieties of 
F.uonymous, and a confined rooting space causes 
die variegation to come much brighter than an 
unlimited root space. As they are not very 
hardy, it will be safer in northern counties to nee 
\ucubas, or Berberis, or Box, all of which make 
excellent screens.— J. G., Hants. 


Law respecting greenhouses.— Per- 
iaps my experience in this subject may be use- 
ul to some of your readers. Some years since 
took a house on a lease of five years. I put up 
t greenhouse with the full intention of removing 
t at the finish of my tenancy. I gave full in- 
tructions, and saw them carried out, that the 
brickwork, together with j-the’ flue, shouhjl be 


built on wood. I bought some oak slabs for the 
purpose. I also did not allow a nail to be driven 
into the property, and all my woodwork was put 
together with screws. Although I had a Tartar 
of a landlord, he found he could not, and did 
not, hinder my removing the lot.— Bristol. 


ROSB& 

BANKSIAN ROSES NOT BLOOMING. 

8372.—Banksian Roses require a warm, dry 
soil, and a sunny situation. If they grow well 
they ought to flower, although they do not gene¬ 
rally do well north of the Thames. On a specially 
prepared, well-drained position, they might 
succeed. Fortune’s Yellow Rose, or Beauty of 
Glazenwood (the name it has been recently 
reintroduced under) is a Rose which, like the 
old Yellow Cabbage (Rosa sulphurea), stands by 
itself, being allied to no other cultivated Rose. 
What Mr Fortune, the introducer, said about it 
is instructive, and is nearly all that is generally 
known of its nature and cultivation. Informa¬ 
tion about this Rose is very much wanted. 44 In 
the first volume of the 4 Journal of the Horti¬ 
cultural Society ’ I noticed the discovery and in¬ 
troduction of a very beautiful yellow or salmon- 
coloured Rose. I had been much struck, with 
the effects produced by it in the gardens of 
Northern China, where it was greatly prized, and 
I had no doubt that it would succeed equally 
well in this country. But from some cause, 
probably ignorance of its habits, or of the treat¬ 
ment required, my favourite (Wang jan-ve, as 
the Chinese call it) was cried down. It had been 
planted in situations where it was either starved 
or burnt up, and in return for such unkind 
treatment, the pretty exotic obstinately refused 
to produce any but poor miserable flowers. Then 
the learned in such matters pronounced it quite 
unworthy of a place in our gardens amongst 
English Roses, and I believe in many instances 
it was either allowed to die or was dug up and 
thrown away. Five or six years had elapsed 
since the introduction of this fine climber, and 
it had never been seen in its proper garb. But 
the results in two places proved it to be a Rose 
nearly as rampant as the old Ayrshire, quite 
hardy, and covered from the middle of May 
with hundreds of large, loose flowers, of every 
shade between a rich reddish buff and a full 
copper-pink. The old standard plants in the 
open ground were one mass of bloom, the heads 
of each being more than four feet through. 
The successful cultivators would tell you that no 
great amount of skill was necessary in order 
to bring the Rose into this state. It is perfectly 
hardy, scrambling over old walls; but it requires 
a rich soil, and plenty of room to grow. The 
Chinese say that night-soil is one of the best 
manures to give it. Only fancy a wall completely 
covered with many hundred flowers of various hues 
—yellowish, salmon, and bronze-like, and then 
say what Rose we have in this country so striking; 
and how great would have been the pity if 
an introduction of this kind had been lost.* 
That seems to be nearly ail the information 
extant about this Rose, and the same failure 
seems to have followed its recent reintrOduction 
from an Essex garden under the name of Beanty 
of Glazenwood. I saw it described lately as 
44 the bogus Beauty of Glazenwood/’ Perhaps 
the reintroducer can tell ns something about 
the culture it requires. Perhaps, like the Yellow 
Cabbage, it requires a peculiar position, and to 
be allowed to ramble as it likes, without either 
training or pruning. Banksian Roses must never 
be touched with the pruning knife. “ If kept 
in bounds with the knife they only make the 
more wood and won’t flower,” Fortune’s Yellow 
might be treated in the same way; no harm can 
happen to a plant through allowing it to grow 
without pruning.—J. D. 


8869.— Pruning Mareohal Niel Rose. 

—Marfcchal Niel is a very strong-growing Rose, 
and produces its finest blossoms on strong shoots 
of the preceding year’s growth. 44 A. L. B.” had 
better cut away the weakly shoots that have 


been attacked by mildew, and shorten the main 
shoots to about half their length. A dressing 
of clay, soft soap, and sulphur applied to the 
wood will be beneficial in preventing the mil¬ 
dew from laying dormant on the shoots. It is 
best to apply all winter dressings early, or as 
soon as the leaves have fallen. This is also the 
best time to prune under glass, as growth is 
early under glass, and as soon as the buds begin 
to move they are more liable to injury by dress¬ 
ing. If the wood of the main shoots is good, 
nearly every bud ought to produce a fine Rose; 
this will check the over-luxuriance of growth 
spoken of, but this Rose is liable to overgrow 
its strength for the first year or two and then 
suddenly to collapse. It should not be over 
stimulated by rich soil when planted, as it does 
not like severe pruning. After the plants have 
done their first flowering is the best time to cut 
out any old, useless wood, as they then make 
their growth better, and the necessity fpr win¬ 
ter pruning is reduced. to a minimum*—J. G., 
Hants 

8226.— Rose cuttings.— It will be better 
to leave them as they are till spring, as by that 
time they should be well rooted. What you 
have to do now is to keep them as cool as pos¬ 
sible, not in any way exciting them to leaf 
growth by keeping them in a confined atmo¬ 
sphere. Growth made at this time of the year 
by newly inserted Rose outtings is of no practi¬ 
cal value, and generally exhausts the cutting 
so that it does not make roots. Merely protect 
your cuttings against heavy rains and hard 
frost.—J. C. B. 

It will be seen at page 866 of Gabdening 
44 T. M.” gives an elaborate account jof the 
costly and laborious method by which he suc¬ 
ceeded in raising forty-five Rose cuttings, in the 
hope that the system might be of benefit to 
others. Without wishing to deter anyone from 
adopting his plan, I think I can safely guar¬ 
antee that cuttings put into the open border 
now or in the beginning of November, will 
bloom as well next summer, and be as good 
plants, to say the least of it, by this time next 
year as those 44 T. M.” has just rooted. I have 
put a few hundred in annually for a good many 
years now, and I have always found that they 
withstand severe winters better than those 
raised in heat. My last year’s batch have done 
extraordinarily well, and have produced excel¬ 
lent blooms. I explained the system about twelve 
months ago in Gardening, and I believe it was 
adopted with success by several readers. Let 
44 T. M.” give it a trial and judge for himself.— 
H. C. W. 

Two good Tea Rosea—I can confidently 
recommend Madame Willermoz and Souvenir 
d’un Frfcre as quite hardy and profuse bloomers 
the second is, like the first, white, but with 
yellowish centre instead of rose. Both stood the 
winters of 1878, 1879, and 1880 without any 
protection. Homer is in the same border, but not 
to be compared to them, as it is so liable to damp 
off wholesale. Soil very stiff loam, climate East 
Anglia.—A. B. T. 


TRBBS AND SHRUBSL 


Elssagnusea— As plants having a distinct 
character in growth, foliage, and flowers, the 
varieties of the pleasing neutral grey-leafed 
Elsegnus argentea and angusti folia are well 
worth the notice of planters. They are not at 
all fastidious as to soil provided there is no 
standing water in it. In the neighbourhood of 
lakes or quiet river scenery in the near vicinity 
of cascades they are useful, and cannot well be 
out of plaoe. The beauty of these half trees 
would be considerably heightened by the prox¬ 
imity of dark-foliaged subjects such as will 
readily occur to a planter, taking care not to 
choose any coniferous plants, as when wishing 
to produce pleasing contrasts similarity of form 
in foliage should be avoided, and as the Elaeag- 
nuses, without exception, have rather narrow 
foliage, the reason will be obvious. 

Spiraea laevigata is a compact-growing 
variety of this fine species, possessing large 
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bunches of white flowers and smooth green 
lanceolate leaves. The flowers appear in 
early summer, and are of considerable duration 
and succession, and have the property of hang¬ 
ing a long time; being brown when withered 
necessitates their early removal, otherwise the 
shrub becomes too unsightly for a lawn, but this 
very persistency of the blooms may, perhaps, 
recommend the plant to those who may be 
desirous of having perfectly natural aspects in 
the 44 wild garden.” It is not so easy of propa¬ 
gation by means of cuttings as many other 
varieties of Spiraea in the open air, but is best 
increased by layers. 

8886. - Variegated Euonymous turning green. 
—The only way to keep variegated Euonymoutes true to 
their colours is to cut clean away with a sharp knife any 
green shoot directly it is observed.—J ames Groom. 


FRUIT. 

GATHERING AND STORING FRUIT. 
When fruit parts readily from its stalk it is 
generally ripe enough for storing, but all late- 
keeping kinds should be permitted to hang their 
full time, or they will shrivel. Another indica¬ 
tion of ripeness may be found on cutting a fruit 
through the centre. If the seeds or pips are 
dark-coloured the fruits are generally ripe enough 
for gathering. There are also gener&l indica¬ 
tions of maturity about the tree itself; its 
growth and foliage tell the experienced when it 
has done its work. The Apple chamber must be 
frost-proof and dry, and as far as possible free 
from the influence of external change of tem¬ 
perature. Thus a room not exposed to the south 
is best, and, in fact, there is no better place for 
late fruit that is to keep sometimes past the 
new year than a cool, dry cellar fitted up with 
shelves round the walls, with a table in the 
middle for packing, Ac., or for laying fruit on 
required for immediate use. If late Apples are 
gathered too soon they will shrivel, or if kept in 
a temperature high enough to cause evaporation 
from their surfaces, or if the room is a very light 
one, the same thing will occur. After Apples are 
gathered and stored the less they are moved 
about the longer they will keep; the fruits 
will also be cleaner and brighter if not much 
handled till required for use; but in gathering 
special care should be taken that no bruised, un¬ 
sound, inferior, or pecked fruits are placed with 
the best samples. Apples will keep a long time 
in a fresh, sound condition packed in sand 
in jars or boxes; kinds like Court Pendu Plat, 
that sometimes shrivel, will always keep well in 
this way. All fruit should be carefully gathered, 
placed in .shallow baskets, and carried to the 
store. Some lay stress upon the fruit being laid 
in single layers on the shelves, but I have tried 
various ways, and, if the fruit has been well 
sorted so that no pecked or damaged specimens 
And entrance into the store with rise best fruits, 
it matters little whether placed in single layers 
or in heaps one foot thick. All fruit sweats a 
little soon after gathering—more some seasons 
than in others—and during the time this ex¬ 
halation of moisture is going on sufficient venti¬ 
lation should be given to keep the air sweet and 
carry off the moisture, and as soon as this 
evaporation ceases the ventilators may be closed 
and the room darkened, as the changes that 
lead to decay go on less rapidly in the dark than 
in the light. Everything about a fruit room 
should be sweet and clean, but it is better to 
build it frost-proof than to have a fireplace in it, 
as the cooler—if not absolutely freezing, pro¬ 
vided it be dry—the better, and even in the case 
of a fruit room that is not frost-proof, a paraffin 
stove costing about lls. or 12s. will be better 
than having a dusty parching fireplace, or to be 
dependent upon any other means that may at 
times perhaps be erratic in their action. Of 
course Apples for keeping should be gathered 
when dry, and a dry Cabbage or Rhubarb leaf, 
or a sheet of paper Bhould be placed in the 
bottom of the basket to obviate bruising. 


Lopping trees to induce fruitfulness. 

—When I first came to this place to reside, I 
found here a large and very productive Ribston 
Pippin Apple tree that was remarkably clean 
and healthy. With seasons that were cold and 
ungenial, and some sharp winters, came dead 
points on the branches and canker in the larger 
wood, and some four years since I took the head 
of the tree clean on at about sdven feet from 
Digitized by 


the ground, with the intention of re-grafting 
the stems, of which there are two, about five inches 
across. I was unfortunately prevented from doing 
at the time what I wished, and the stems were 
left to break again, which they did strongly. 
Now I think my non-grafting tl>e stems to have 
been no misfortune, as they have made a 
splendid robust growth, and the wood is getting 
covered with fruit buds. I look now for a new 
lease of life to the tree and in a year or two 
lots of fine fruit. I could not by grafting have 
improved on the Ribston Pippin, for it is a de¬ 
licious kind. No doubt much of that infertility 
and unhealthiness seen often in old trees arises 
from the old branches becoming set, and hin¬ 
drances rather than helps to the circulation of 
sap, but still, farther, there is a natural decline 
of action on the part of the roots, because these 
are stimulated or otherwise into action just as 
the branches are active or not. The cutting 
clean off the head of a tree is a curious way to 
promote fruitfulness, but it is usually success¬ 
ful, for as the pressure of upward sap bursts 
forth and forms new branches, these being 
young and full of vigour react upon the roots 
and quicken them into renewed life and 
activity. In all such cases, however, trees j 
should be helped by forking over, cleaning, and | 
manuring the soil above the roots, also in 
scraping and cleaning the stem if it has become 
mossy; indeed, just what regrafting does with 
old trees. New growth from its old stiffened 
stems will do Also with as much success if 
effective help be given by good cultivation.— 
A. D. 

Espalier Apple trees. —Espaliers form 
one of the most useful modes of growing dwarf 
Apple trees, and are well adapted for amateurs 
with limited space, for if the trees are worked 
on the Paradise stock they may be kept in very 
close compass, and many kinds may be grown 
in a limited area. As a rule they are bought in 
from the nurseries with three or four tiers of 
branches already started, but if bought in and 
planted as maiden trees, the leader is cut down 
to within about one foot from the ground, and 
only three shoots are permitted to grow—one to 
be the leader, and one on each side to form the 
lower tier of branches. These should not be 
tied down in a horizonal position at first, but 
should be brought to it by degrees. The follow¬ 
ing season the leader must be cut back to three 
or four buds above where the next tier of 
branches is to be, for if trained to a wire trellis 
the horizontal shoots should spring a little below 
that level. The wires are usually nine inches or 
one foot apart; therefore, if the leader is cut down 
to the next wire each year, the trees will soon 
cover a trellis, for about five or six tiers in 
height is ample for any purpose. After the 
tree is formed its future management will con¬ 
sist principally of summer pinching, for in this 
way its strength may be more readily equalised. 
Commence by pinching the uppermost part of 
the tree first, so that by leaving a larger amount 
of foliage on the lowest tiers of branches they 
will recover the balance of growth, which from 
being unfavourably placed they may have lost. 
A decided improvement on the old horizontal 
espalier is that of planting at closer intervals 
on dwarfing stocks, and after the third year of 
training in horizontal form, turning the points 
up at equal distances apart and training erect, 
leaving five or seven shoots to each tree. The 
trellis is thus quickly covered. The shoots are 
more equalised as regards strength, and on the 
Paradise stock they require very little pruning 
if carefully pinched in summer. 

8342.— Culture of Blackberries.— Most i 
intelligent people, when they are thinking of 
investing money in any new scheme, generally 
ask themselves, “Can I employ my money to 
greater advantage in anything else ? ” So in 
this case, would not an acre of land, if planted 
with Raspberry canes, yield a better and Bafer 
return ? Which is the more valuable crop, sup¬ 
posing the yield in weight to be the same in 
both cases ? Certainly the Raspberries fetch the 
highest price in the market. Blackberries would 
no doubt produce finer fruit and a larger crop, 
when properly cultivated on rich, light soil, than 
they do growing wild, and it is tolerably certain 
that there would always be a market for a fine, 
bold, well-ripened Blackberry. The experiment 
might be worth trying, if between the rows of 
bushes there were grown vegetables, Ac.—G. C., 
Secies. 


-There seems to be really no reason why 

Blackberries Bhould not prove a good paying 
crop, if well cultivated. They need a deep, hold¬ 
ing soil, especially preferring the neighbourhood 
of moist ditches. The soil should be first well 
broken up, and any quantity of turfy reluse, long 
manure, or other vegetable material buried in it 
to promote food. The plants would doubtless i e 
best raised from seed saved from the finest 
selected berries. It would be necessary to mis 
these with a heap of dry, fine soil or sand, and 
let them lie all the winter, that the pulp may be 
thoroughly decomposed before sowing. The young 
suckers also will root freely if pegged down, but 
that method of propagation could only be adopt ed 
when you had got a stock of plants. Owing 
to the intense thorny nature of the bramble, it 
would be necessary to keep it in bounds as much 
as Raspberries, or tied up to stakes, cutting out 
the old wood, and also the weakest of the new 
growths, and shortening back the stronger 
somewhat to ensure fine fruit. The American 
varieties are best worth culture, as the fruit v 
so very fine, and ripens earlier than our common 
Blackberries do. Really fine, well ripened fruit 
should always command a good market, and we 
think may well prove remunerative.—A. D. 

8384.—Pruning' outdoor Vines— Vine* 
like deep holding soil, but as those in the open 
air cannot so well ripen in bud as those which 
have glass protection, a too robust growth mar 
prove rather an evil than good. Wood of medium 
stoutness, that in the autumn becomes hard and 
well ripened, is the best kind of summer growth 
for outdoor Vines. Where this isiound in the 
form of laterals or sidet shoots from amain stem, 
these laterals should in March be pruned back 
to one good eyebud, but if the growths of the 
summer take the form of long main branches 
then they must be cut back perhaps one-thin’ 
or so, just as the wood may be hard and ripe gt 
otherwise. As a rule, outdoor Vines are left far 
too thick, and the knife should be more freeiy 
employed. A good surfacing of the soil with 
stable manure will help the roots, and soaking; 
of manure water may be given with advantage 
in dry weather.—A. D. 

-Outdoor Vines may be pruned as soon a 

the leaves fall. It is a difficult matter y 
say what part ought to be cut away, but if the 
Vine is an old one cut away all the old ad 
weakly wood, training in sufficient of the 
strongest canes of this year's growth, as outdoor 
Vines do best by having young wood trained in, 
annually. The way to proceed is thus: Select 
in the spring sufficient of the strongest growth; 
to occupy the allowed space, and train them in 
amongst the canes bearing fruit. At the winter 
pruning cut out all the canes that have bonie 
fruit, and train the young canes in their place- 
these to be replaced in like manner the follow' 
ing year. Another way is thus : Train at right 
angles from the main stem at the bottom cf 
the wall two shoots, and train up from these a! 
distances of about 2 feet 6 indies the fruiting 
canes. These canes to remain permanent; the 
lateral, or fruit bearing shoots, which these will 
produce, to be nailed to the wall, and at the fall 
of the leaf to be cut back to the last plump ej e 
from the main rod. Give the Vine thorough 
good dressings with well rotted stable manure; 
water with liquid manure in dry weather- 
H. Harris, Barnstaple. 

8416.— Topping trees.— The tops mar ta 
taken off the tall Pear trees with advantage. It 
would have been better still had they been checked 
in their upward growth somewhat earlier. Bad 
that been done the limbs would have been sent 
out more laterally, and you would not now bs« 
occasion to do late what should have been done 
earlier. Topping of this kind, if done judiciously 
and made to take the form of thinning rather 
than hard pruning, is almost invariably pro¬ 
ductive of good.—A. 

8412.— Neot&rines not ripening-—*®* 

likely the Nectarine tree which does not ripe* 
its fruits is of some very late kind that needs 
glass to help it. Besides, a tree which carries s 
hundredweight of fruit must either be an enor¬ 
mous one or it must be frightfully over-cropped 
because even at four fruits to the pound tba* 
would represent 448 fruits—an immense quan¬ 
tity for any one tree to carry. Suppose another 
year it were determined to permit the tree re 
carry only 100 fruits, it may result that these 
would ripen. In any case it would be well to tu 
some temporary glass covering over the tree 
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from the beginning of September, and then per¬ 
haps the fruit will ripen. 

8411.— Killing weeds. —It is very unad- 
visable to put seeding weeds into a heap to rot, 
a? also such root enduring weeds as Dandelions, 
Couch Grass, Twitch, &c. In all cases, if possi¬ 
ble, they should be burned or put into a deep 
hole and buried. Annual weeds, such as 
Groundsel, if pulled as they should be ere they 
get into flower, will do no harm whatever, and 
if permitted to become well decomposed with 
other garden refuse, and be thoroughly turned 
to enable the mass to rot before applying it to 
the soil, will make useful manure. Lime has no 
great value as applied to the surface of a lawn, 
but a dressing of soot now and another in 
March would do good. It would not kill weeds 
in the Grass. These are best destroyed by 
pulling them out as fast as they show.—A. D. 

8421.— Grapes not colouring.— As 

“Bristol” does not say what Grape it is that 
he fails to colour, nor the space it occupies, 
it is rather difficult to give a satisfactory answer. 
Supposing, however, that the Grape is a Black 
Hamburgh, which is probable. To do it well, from 
12 pounds to 20 pounds’ weight on a rod 15 feet 
in length is quite enough ; hence, if the Vine in 
question has but one rod, it is consequently very 
much over-cropped, which, of course, is the cause 
of failure. If the Vine had three rods 15 feet 
long, and carried a crop of half a hundred¬ 
weight, it would be quite sufficient to finish well. 
When I say well, I do not mean fairly coloured, 
but so black that it is impossible to get them 
blacker, with a fine bloom ; and to do that 
thoroughly the weight is too much. A healthy 
Vine cropped as above, with a free circulation 
of air both day and night, with a night tempera¬ 
ture of 65° and a proportionate rise by day, will 
be sure to give satisfaction; cold draughts, how¬ 
ever, should be avoided. “ Bristol ” will find 
that in growing Grapes, 20 pounds well finished 
will fetch more in the market than 50 pounds of 
a “ foxy ” colour, which one often sees, but which 
<lo not reflect much credit on the grower.— 
W. Harris. 

8394.— Moving Currant trees.— Leave the Currant 
trees as they are by all means, and give a gootl top- 
.iressing of well-rotted manure now or in spring, and 
if the trees are in good health they will probably bear 
well next year.—w. Harris, Barnstaple. 

8361.— Apple trees on clayey soil.— On a clayey 
soil in the west of Scotland, with northern exposure, I 
have found Lord Sufteld, Ecklinville seedling, Celeni, 
New Hawthomden, Stirling Castle, and Early Almond, 
all do well, particularly as dwarf standards and on 
walls—P. R. 

INDOOR PLANTO. 


Lapageria rosea.— Anyone who has seen a 
well grown Lapageria in full bloom for the first 
time will not soon forget it, with its large 
trumpet-like flowers, as if made of pale rose- 
coloured wax, nearly three inches long, and pro¬ 
portionate in circumference. Every lover of flowers 
who has greenhouse accommodation should have 
at least one specimen of this valuable trailing 
plant, especially so as for forty-nine weeks out 
of the year it may be kept in bloom after once 
it has become fully established. It may be 
grown in any ordinary greenhouse where the 
temperature is not allowed to fall below 50°, 
and it will flourish in a heat of 65° to 70°. The 
soil that suits the Lapageria best is that made 
from the top sod (or turf) of a pasture field, well 
rotted down. It requires no manure other than 
x rich loam prepared from the tuif. It is a 
'reeper, and may be trained to cover an archway, 
which its tendrils laden with blooms will festoon 
gracefully. It is a plant that takes a long time 
to get into proper growth, it being sometimes 
from six to twelve months before it makes much 
growth, but when it is fully established it grows 
ike a willow. It requires little or no attention 
f it is planted in genial soil, and its value con¬ 
sists in its bearing gorgeous blooms nearly all 
he year round. It may be seen growing at most 
irst class nurseries.—G. C., Eccles. 


GOMPHRENAS, OR GLOBE AMARANTUSES. 
These Everlastings succeed well in sitting- 
W ms, in window gardens, and in other posi- 
ions indoors; and the red and rose-coloured 
rarieties, well grown and flowered, form excel- 
ent materials in floral decorations. Gomphrenas 
■nay be soft,n at any timeprom^Mua“^j> bidy ; 


the most common months for sowing them are 
March and April. It is, however, a useful prac¬ 
tice to make a sowing in May or June, as if 
plants the result of this sowing be well managed 
they will be found most useful for enlivening 
the warm conservatory stove during the two 
most flowerless months in the year—October 
and November. As soon as the plants have be¬ 
come well rooted, they should be potted off singly 
into 3-inch pots. When these are filled with 
roots, shift them into the size in which they 
are to flower—6-inch, or at the most, 8-inch 
pots ; 6-inch is the best size, unless special and 
forcing culture be adopted. Gomphrenas look 
best in the form of single specimens and in small 
pots, and good plants of them for narrow shelves 
may be grown even in 4-inch pots. For 
such plants the soil must be light. A compost 
consisting of equal parts loam and leaf- 
mould, with a sixth of silver sand added, suits 
them admirably; one inch at least of drainage 
is needed in a 6-inch pot, and over the drainage 
a few pieces of rough leaf-mould will be found 
useful. In potting, care must be taken not to 
bury any portion of the stems of the plants. In 
the case of Celosias and Balsams, the practice of 
burying part of the stem is a handy method of 
at once securing a more compact habit and at 
the same time increasing the number and vigour 
of the roots. But this ruins Gomphrenas, as, 
sooner or later, it causes them to rot off. If 
Gomphrenas be grown in proper quarters and 



Globe Amarantus (Goniphrena glofcosa.) 


skilfully cultivated, they require no training; 
it is a useful plan, however, to nip off the first 
blossoms that show themselves on the tips of 
the stronger shoots, and it may also be desirable 
at times to stop a few of the stronger branch- 
lets, or any that may get much ahead of the 
others. W r hen fully grown and coming into 
flower they may be placed in the conservatory, 
in which they will do well if neither over- 
watered nor placed in a cutting draught. A 
cool stove, however, or intermediate house suits 
the Globe Amarantuses best; in tolerably warm 
quaiters the colour is brighter than it otherwise 
would be, and the plants continue to produce a 
longer succession of bloom. The character of 
the flowers which they bear will be apparent 
from the annexed illustration. The colours are 
bright red, rose, and white. The whole of the 
flowers of the Gomphrenas are not only orna¬ 
mental while living, but almost equally showy 
when dead—and there are few dried flowers more 
useful and showy with which to form bouquets, 
along with other Everlastings and dried Grasses. 
Their colour in comparison with those of most 
other dried flowers may be said to be fast. To 
preserve the flowers in a dry state in good con¬ 
dition for the longest period of time, it is im¬ 
portant to cut them with a good length of stalk 
just before the flowers are fully expanded ; the 
stems will then retain their stiffness and the 
flowers their form and colour. Slow drying in 
the shade is the best and surest preparation for 
perfect keeping afterwards. One sometimes sees 
heaps of Gomphrenas and other so-called Ever¬ 
lasting flowers lying on shelves and stages to 
dry like cut Grass in swathe in a hayfield. 
But those who collect and dry Grasses for orna¬ 
ment adopt a widely different method. There 
are few better modes of drying Gomphrenas 
than gathering them n small loose handfuls, 
with, as I have said, as long stalks as is practicable, 


and placing them in small empty jars, cr pots, 
setting them in a shady part of the kitchen or 
other dry room until fully harvested. F. 


8449. — Watering Geraniums. — The 

number of times Geranium cuttings are watered 
in winter is dependent upon the heat of the 
house in which the cuttings are placed and the 
kind of vessels the cuttings may be growing in. 
If artificial heat is used, and the cuttings be 
placed where they can obtain the largest amount 
of sun heat, the moisture at the roots is quickly 
evaporated, and of course the cuttings require 
to be watered oftener tlian those not exposed to 
the same degree of heat. Again, cuttings placed 
singly in thumb pots require more water than 
those crowded in boxes ; the former being more 
exposed dries up quicker than the latter. No 
matter where the cuttings are placed, water 
should be only given when the surface of the 
soil is dry, and in doing so avoid, if possible, 
wetting the foliage. To be successful it is 
necessary to attend to this, as failures are 
chiefly owing to the rotting of the stem or 
damping of the leaves by over-abundant 
moisture. In spring time it is a good plan to 
go over them and top them ; any of the cuttings 
of firm texture taken off can be put in as those 
in autumn, and will answer well for bedding 
out the following summer. This does the plants 
no injury, but, on the contrary, makes them 
bushier.—T. H. 

-“ Verdant ” should keep his Geraniums 

just moving during the winter. To do this 
he will require to keep them in a temperature 
of not less than 50°. While the cuttings are 
kept at so low a temperature they will only 
require sufficient water 1o keep the leaves 
green, i.e. t the soil must be only kept from 
becoming really dry.—G. C., Ecclcs. 

8423.— Solanuma not fruiting.— Yours 
is an unusual experience, but seasons affect the 
fruit setting of plants so much that it is difficult 
to account for things that now and then occur. 
It can hardly be due to the lack of insects, as 
these have been plentiful enough, and, further, 
all the Solanum family have flowers so con¬ 
structed as to self-fertilise freely. It is possible 
that your plants have been too liberally treated, 
and have grown so strong as to divert the sap 
from the flowers into new wood, and hence the 
blooms failed to set fruit. W T e saw but the 
other day some old plants literally smothered 
in berries, but young ones were fruiting very 
sparingly; the best fruiters comefiom cuttings. 
-A. D. 

8306.— Bulbs for Christmas.— The white 
Roman Hyacinth and double Roman Narcissus, 
also the paper white Narcissus, are all good for 
early forcing, and they will bloom from the end 
of November onwards, according to the time of 
potting and the heat at command. No doubt 
many amateurs would like to know the 
latest time that bulbs may be potted to have 
them in bloom by Christmas. W r e have been in 
the habit of forcing them in bloom by Christmas 
for years, and they were generally potted by the 
end of September or the first few days in 
October, but through a misunderstanding in the 
ordering one year, we did not get our bulbs till 
October 27. They were potted immediately, when 
we prepared a slight hotbed, from 15 inches to 18 
inches high, in the open air, of leaves and stable 
litter put together quite cold. The pots were 
placed on it and coveied with ashes in the usual 
way, only the ashes were not left more than 2 in. 
thick on the top. This secured a gentle bottom 
heat, and the pot s being warmer at the bottom than 
the top, caused very quick root action without 
unduly pushing the leaves or flower spikes; they 
were allowed to remain there nntil November 
15, by which time the crowns had started from 
an inch to 1£ inches, and the flower spikes were 
ready to push through the leaves when they were 
taken indoors and placed in a temperature of 
65°. Of course they were well attended to in the 
way of watering and ventilation, and 1 he first 
flower of the Roman Hyacinlh was open Decem¬ 
ber 1, and the double Roman Narcissus only 
three days later. The last named, to my mind, is 
one of the best flowers for button-hole bouquets 
in winter, being very neat and sweet-scented. 
We have forced the common Hyacinth in bloom 
by Christmas, but it required more care and at¬ 
tention than most amateurs can give; therefore 
I do not advise such hard forcing, but it would 
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flower from the middle to the end of January if 1 
treated in the way above described.—0. P. 

8323.— Fuchsia blooms tolling oft— 

I think the cause will be found in insufficient 
potting and neglect of a regular supply of water. 

I have a few specimens which have been in con¬ 
stant bloom for six weeks. Some of them (double 
dark, winch require a lot of pot room) were 
struck this spring, and they are now two feet 
nine inches high, and one foot eight inches from 
tip to tip of bottom laterals.— Bbibtol. 

8379.— Heat for Orchids.— “ Stretton ” 
must not think to grow Phalscnopsis in a tem¬ 
perature of 60°, for they are too valuable to 
experiment on. The Dendrobiums may be kept 
in good condition for a long time when at rest. 
Peristeria elata may also be grown in the tem¬ 
perature named, or rather kept from taking 
injury in the dormant season. The heat of any 
house may be considerably raised at one end by 
arranging the pipes where most heat is required, 
but a glass partition is the best course to adopt. 
—J. G. 

Lilies In pots. —In reply to M A. L. B.’s 
questions, I take no precautions as to worms 
getting in the pots, and never yet found the 
roots leave the peat soil in the pots for common 
soil outside. Most of my pots are plunged under 
a wall with a south-west aspect, with all the 
sun such a position will give. In writing my 
letter of the 23rd nit., it was simply my inten¬ 
tion to give expression to a system that I adopt 
in growing Lilies not intended for exhibition. 
If Mr. P. Rainford finds his plan answer his 
purpose, all very good. I have no intention of 
entering into a paper war on the subject.— 
Wollaston. 

8438.— Stephanotla not flowering. —The wood 
of your Stephanotis is badly ripened. Thoroughly ex¬ 
pose it to the influence of the ran and keep near the 
class, and you will have no cause to complain of want of 
flowers.—W. Harris. 


THH COMING WEEK’S WORK, 

Extract* from a Garden Diary — Oct. SO to 
Nov . 4. 

Planting Crocuses in the flower garden; repotting 
Daisies; putting all scented Verbenas under greenhouse 
stage for stock, also double Wallflowers into 44 -inch 
pots and placing them in frames; putting first 
Tulips into neat ‘placing a few Heliotropes into heat 
weekly, also all Bouvardias into a warm pit; die * 
ground for first sowing of Peas; pruning early Vi 
raking up leaves for hotbeds, &c .; potting Sweet Briers, 
putting in Rhubarb for forcing; taking up Dahlia roots, 
and putting them under greenhouse stage in not too dry 
a place; tying up tree Mignonette; also creepers on 
screen walls; and Lettuces in frames; putting lights over 
Strawberry plants In pots; putting > litter round the 
Calceolaria pit; pruning Pear trees; keeping tree Carna¬ 
tions at about 50° ; planting standard Roses in flower 
garden; taking up blue Salvias for stock plants ; taking 
out autumn Cucumbers to prepare for replanting; putting 
hand-lights over early Lettuce; stacking Carrots and 
Beetroot in dry sand or dry ashes; clearing out a pit for 
Asparagus forcing. 

. Potting herbaceous Calceolarias in good rough material 
and placing them in well-crocked pots ; a quantity of 
Sedum spectabile; taking up Gladioli; putting in first 
batch or Seakale for forcing: getting all Cauliflower 
which is ready put into trenches ; washing Gardenias 
watering bedding material when absolutely necessary . 
manuring vacant ground with garden refuse; potting 
lily of the Valley for forcing; also a large quantity 
of Narcissus; planting Gentiana acaulis and Pan¬ 
sies ; plunging tne most forward bulbs in tan, and keep¬ 
ing them at from f 8 a to 60 Q at night and 83° by day, with 
air; extra covering Lettuces, Endive, Strawberries, 
Calceolarias. Chrysanthemums, and cold frames on signs 
of frost; getting all Fuchsias and Daturas under green¬ 
house stage ; putting some hay over seed Potatoes; tak¬ 
ing up untied Endive and putting it into a frame; examin¬ 
ing Camellias for scale ; making a pit ready for forcing 
Seakale ; cutting Ivy off top of wall to prevent its being 
broken down by heavy wind or snow; putting all young 
Heliotropes from pits into span-roofed house to keep 
them dwarf for Christmas; putting a little tan over pot¬ 
ted lily of the Valley and protecting all other plants in 
pots; hanging up in cellar all Cauliflower that is ready 
head downwards ; gathering all Tomatoes and putting 
them in Vineries; digging vacant ground ; emptying 
two frames so as tq have them ready for early Carrots 
pruning Raspberries. 

Glasshouses. 

Most of the Cape bulbs will now be in active 
growth, and should be encouraged with a little 
closer atmosphere than an ordinary greenhouse. 
A cold frame should now be devoted to protect¬ 
ing a few small growing, choice hardy plants, 
with a view to obtaining flowers from them a 
few weeks earlier than from those in the open 
air, and they will be found very useful for 
indoor and conservatory decoration. The fol¬ 
lowing are all worth potting for the purpose: 
Anemones, double scarlet and double blue, and 
A. ialg*^ He^^ap. 0fa , frifaula cort* 




soides amoena or Sieboldi and its many varieties, 
P. denticulate, P. purpurea, P. viscosa nivalis, 
and the double varieties of P. acaulis, Myosotis 
dissitiflora and M. rupicola, Iris reticulata, Alys- 
sum saxatile, Iberia corifolia, Corydalis nobilis, 
Gentiana acaulis, Saxifraga oppositifolia, S. o. 
alba, S. o. pyrenaica—the three last are lovely 
spring plants, and should be grown in quantity 
both outside and indoors in every garden. To 
the above early flowering kinds many others 
might be added that flower at a somewhat later 
date, and would make a creditable diplay of 
flowers, with the addition of a few Dutch bul¬ 
bous plants throughout the spring months. 

Vallota purpurea. —This is one of the 
most useful of all autumn flowering plants, and, 
considering that it is so easily grown, and when 
well managed increases so much faster than 
most bulbs, it is strange that it is not to be met 
with in every greenhouse similarly to Fuchsias 
or Pelargoniums. When the plants receive the 
treatment they require, the bulbs get strong and 
as large as medium-sized Amaryllis. Similar to 
most other bulbs, it does not do well with over¬ 
potting ; it likes strong, moderately heavy soil, 
but cannot bear the presence of stagnant water 
at the roots either through defective drainage, 
or the soil being kept too wet during the winter, 
when there is an absence of growth going on. 
Now when the flowering is over, in place of 
being thrust, as they often are, in any out-of- 
the-way corners where they get insufficient light, 
and either too much water or the opposite ex¬ 
treme, too little, they ought to have a light airy 
position in the greenhouse, and the soil main¬ 
tained in a slightly moist condition, for the 
foliage, being evergreen, they will not bear dry¬ 
ing off like the deciduous Amaryllis. 

Lachenalias. —The time of growing and 
flowering of these pretty bulbous plants to a 
certain extent is dependent on their treatment, 
but in most cases they will now be making 
growth freely; the soil should be kept fairly 
moist, and if there are more bulbs in the pots 
than can be well supported, they may with 
advantage be shifted into others that are larger; 
but where this is done, at the present time when 
growth is being made there should be no 
attempt at separating the bulbs or disturbing 
the roots in any way further than giving them 
additional soil with a view to enabling their 
maintaining the requisite strength. 

Mignonette and Sohizanthus.— Late 
sown Mignonette intended to flower in pots in 
the spring should have plenty of air in mild 
weather, but if in pits or frames care must be 
taken that the soil is not allowed to get too wet 
by running the lights down. It is not well to 
allow too many plants in a pot, even for this 
late flowering stock ; three or four to a G-inch 
or 7-inch pot will be enough. The pots of 
tree Mignonette should now have got well filled 
with roots, and the plants must be sufficiently 
sustained by the use of manure water, or some 
light manure sprinkled on the surface of the soil, 
which will strengthen them and prevent the 
yellow, sickly appearance in the foliage, which 
detracts much from their beauty. The Schizan- 
thus is not so much cultivated in pots for green¬ 
house work as it deserves to be; yet anyone 
who wants ’ an inexpensive really effective 
flowering plant for spring use could scarcely 
have a better. The perfect sheet of delicate 
flowers with which they are covered, so as to 
scarcely allow a leaf to be seen, make them 
much more telling objects in a greenhouse or 
conservatory than many things which cost much 
more. A light position on a shelf near the 
glass is what they require through the winter, 
with enough pot room as this is wanted. Four 
or five of these autumn sown plants are enough 
to fill an 8-incli or 10-inch pot; they must 
be regularly attended to with water, and kept 
free from insects. 

Neriums.— Seldom as these most useful, 
free-flowering plants are now seen in private 
gardens, they stand almost equal to Tree Carna¬ 
tions for producing flowers early in spring ; but 
to do them in small pots, such as imported from 
the Continent, they must be especially prepared 
by early propagation, and a thorough harden¬ 
ing and ripening of the wood out-of doors, fully 
exposed to the sun during the summer, keeping 
them well supplied with water, for although the 
Neriums will bear any amount of ill-usage with¬ 
out its killing them, still they resent the bad 
! treatment by fai^r^ to bloom. If kept too dry 


now when their flowers are set, they usually fall 
off; in like manner large specimens occupying 
big pots must not be let to get over dry at the 
roots. They may be wintered anywhere, in 
houses or pits, out of the reach of frost They 
stand moderate forcing, but it is not well to at¬ 
tempt flowering them too soon, or the buds are 
liable to drop ; neither must they be subjected 
to too much heat, or the same mishap will fol¬ 
low. After the commencement of the new year, 
when they are put in heat, a temperature of from 
50° to 60° in the night is enough. 

Tuberoses- —If a sufficient stock of these 
have not already been procured no time should 
be lost in doing so and in getting them potted : 
7-inch pots are large enough. Many who 
have not had some experience with these fra¬ 
grant flowers do not succeed with them, the 
failure mostly being through the soil getting 
too much wet before roots are formed. When 
potted the material should be in a medium con¬ 
dition, neither too wet nor too dry, and on no 
account should they be watered before some 
root progress has been made; otherwise the 
chances are that they fail to make either root: 
or top growth. To prevent the soil getting so 
dry as to require water before the roots have 
begun to move freely, the pots should, immedi¬ 
ately the bulbs are put in, be stood on a mode¬ 
rately moist bottom, such as the earthen door 
of a greenhouse, but where they will not get 
drip from above. In private gardens where 
white flowers that will last well in bouquets and 
button-holes when mounted are regularly 
wanted, there are not many plants that answer 
the purpose better than Tuberoses, for, like 
perpetual flowering Carnations, the blooms open 
in succession 60 gradually that all can be used 
without loss. 

Lillies. —The majority of the failures tU 
take place in the cultivation of Lilies are tract¬ 
able to potting at the wrong season, that i- 
when the roots are in motion. For general use¬ 
fulness none are superior to L. auratmn, L 
speciosum, and L. eximinm; such of these 
species as require any disturbance at the roots, 
either to divide them where over-crowded, or for 
the removal of the small bulbs which the tve- 
latter kinds form so freely, should at once k 
attended to. I have found nothing suit the* 
plants so well as good turfy loam with aboss: 
one-fifth of leaf-mould, a little rotten manure., 
and a good sprinkling of sand, keeping the bulb 
well down in the pots, so as to permit most of. 
the stem roots, which L. speciosum produces 
freely, being below the surface. The soil ought 
to be pressed moderately firm in the pots, a:-i. 
the bulbs should be kept in separate sizes, ifce 
largest by themselves, and also the medium au*;. 
smallest. After potting they may be put nmia 
a greenhouse stage, plunged in ashes in a coll 
pit, or anywhere where they will not gi 
frozen. For the quantity of large flowers which 
can be had from a very small pot, there are ft* 
things equal to L. eximium; it forces well - : 
not hurried too much, but when it is to be s 
grown the bulbs should be potted at once. T'* v 
or three will do well in a 7-inch pot, but who¬ 
ever intends growing this variety should U 
careful to get the true L. eximinm, not the 
closely allied L. longifloram, which, though all 
but identical in the appearance of the dowers 
will not produce more than one-third the num¬ 
ber. With all these and other pot Lilies it i> a 
matter of the first importance that the soil 
should be kept continuously, until thc >h'x:> 
appear above ground, in a medium condition of 
moisture; when the roots begin to move, if 
dry, they cannot make progress, and if too wet 
they rot. 

Flower Garden. 

As far as regards outdoor flowers the season may 
now be said to be at an end, as there are only * 
few Antirrhinums, Michaelmas Daisies, Pau^ 
Violas, and here and there a Rose left-. ^ a 
beds should be at once dug or trenched, both ti¬ 
the sake of neatness and the full action of 
weather on the soil. 

The general routine work will now consist s' 
keeping the grounds as clean as possible by ■- 
moving fallen leaves from the walks, and clu ¬ 
ing beds and borders of the tops of herbace r> 
plants as they lie down or become undgl' .' 
Continue to place such protectors as coal af- 
or Cocoa fibre around the roots of any plant^'-j 
dpubtful hardiness. Daring severe winters tit* 
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excellent Palm, Chamserops humilis, has stood 
oat entirely unprotected, while Laurustinuses 
close by have been greatly injured. The general 
stock of bedding plants now under ^lass must 
be kept cool and rather dry. Do not excite growth, 
as the less of that they make before Christmas 
the stronger will they start when a progressive 
temperature is applied. All kinds of roots, such 
as those of Gannas, Dahlias, Salvia patens, and 
Gladioli, should not be longer risked in the ground 
unless well covered. Place them in a dry, airy 
shed for a few days after lifting, in order to 
allow all superfluous moisture to drain from 
them, and then store them in boxes filled with 
dry soil in a cellar or shed secure from frost. 
Seeds of Sweet Peas, Tropseolums, and other 
anneals should be got in and dried, and those 
already gathered cleaned out when the weather 
is unfavourable for outdoor operations. 

The present is also a favourable time for mak¬ 
ing new or altering existing walks, and the 
material used has a long season in which to get 
consolidated before dry weather hinders the 
roller from having due effect. Old walks on 
which the gravel is discoloured or Moss-grown 
may be improved by forking up the gravel and 
applying a little fresh material to the surface, 
and well rolling them, particularly after heavy 
rains. 

Pansies and Pinks in beds. —The 

ground about the roots of these should be kept 
well stirred, and for this purpose small Dutch 
hoes about 4 inches wide answer best. Beyond 
this they require little more attention, except to 
see that the plants are steady in the ground. 
The soil should be pressed round the roots with 
the fingers, and some of the plants may be tied 
to small sticks to steady them. Slugs and the 
leather-coated grubs must be searched for at 
night. 

Pinks for forcing, comprising such sorts 
as Anne Boleyn, Derby Day, Lady Blanche 
(the best pure white), Lord Lyons (fine rosy 
purple), Mrs. Pettifer, and Newmarket, should 
now be lifted from the open ground and potted 
in good soil. If the plants are large they 
should be potted in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, and 
small plants in 4-inch ones. Place them in a 
cold frame near the glass, where the lights must 
be kept close far a few days, and then air may 
be freely admitted. 

Pentstemons. —If cuttings of these have 
not yet been put in, no time should now be lost 
in doing so; they ought to be put into fine soil 
under hand-lights, either in pots or in the open 
ground. Our plants are now flowering freely, 
and most useful the blossoms are, as nearly 
everything else has finished blooming. If seeds 
are not required see that the seed-pods are re¬ 
moved. 

Boses. 

The best season for planting Boses having 
now arrived, no time should be lost in properly 
preparing the soil for their reception. It must be 
deeply cultivatedand well manured, for few plants 
repay good culture better than the Bose, and al¬ 
though much may be done by mulching and water¬ 
ing with liquid manure during the growing season, 
there is nothing like good preparation of the soil 
before planting in order to ensure good results. 

[f the position is low, good drainage is absolutely 
tecessary, as where stagnant moisture collects 
he Rose is sure to suffer from severe frosts, 
uch as wrought such damage during the last 
wo winters. As regards soil, Boses will grow in 
my soil that is not positively bad, but they do 
lest in moderately stiff ground. Therefore, 
f the natural soil is too light, a mixture of stiff 
oam and rotten manure will be the best mixture 
o apply; and if very stiff and heavy, road 
crapings or any gritty substance and lighter 
aanure, such as horse manure, will, when 
horoughly incorporated, make a good mixture 
a which to plant. 

During the last few years, dwarf plants on 
heir own roots have become very popular, being 
such more natural looking than standards, that 
*e well enough for back rows of borders when 
iwarf b and half-standards are planted in front; 
nt for beds in the flower garden dwarfs are 
deferable, and by having them on their own 
(tots the difficulty as regards suckers that spring 
p so persistently where Manetti stocks are 
taployed is avoided; and should the top growth 
ie killed to the ground/the plant will l|e sure 
0 push ugain from th^baMja^oc l^al jj^re. 


Now is a good time to select plants at the nur¬ 
series, for if left until spring one only gets what 
are left after the best have been picked out; 
therefore always buy in early, and if possible 
plant early before severe frost puts a stop to the 
work. After planting it will be advisable to 
mulch the ground to keep frost out, and if any 
tender sorts are used a light covering of dry Fern 
or litter should be at hand to cover the tops in 
very severe weather. In selecting sorts it should 
be borne in mind that the lovely Boses which 
one sees at flower shows are not always the best 
either for making a display in beds or for filling 
the cut flower basket. 

Sorts that produce medium-sized blooms in 
quantity for a lengthened period, and especially 
such as flower well during the autumn months, 
as, for instance, the China varieties, the Noisettes, 
such as C61ine Forestier, Bourbons, like Souvenir 
de la Malmaison, and several of the rich-coloured 
Hybrid Perpetuals, such as Beauty of "Waltham 
and General Jacqueminot, so lovely in half-ex¬ 
panded form—these are the kind of Roses we 
want, and in the most limited collection a bed 
of Moss Boses is always appreciated. Where the 
protection of a wall, such as the south or west 
front of a dwelling-house, can be afforded, the 
tender Tea Roses are invaluable, on account of 
their delicate colours and perfume. They are 
most persistent bloomers, every piece of young 
growth producing flowers; they require but little 
pruning at any time, and all kinds that are 
newly planted will be better left at full length 
until growth commences in spring, for if mild 
weather ensues the lower buds will then remain 
dormant for cutting back to when the proper 
times arrives. 

Shrubbery. 

Leaves are now falling fast, and must in many 
cases be removed, but where they can be left 
without being an eyesore, as they may generally 
in shrubberies where the shrubs feather down 
to the ground, they should not be disturbed, 
but allowed to remain drifted under the 
branches and around the collars of the plants, 
to which vital parts they afford most excellent 
shelter and are a great protection to the roots, 
which they preserve from frost, and thus ren¬ 
der shrubs able to stand out against a bard 
winter. It is the practice with some to dig 
shrubberies over, but it is a barbarous one, as, 
however carefully done, surface feeders are de¬ 
stroyed wholesale, and if plants are to be kept 
healthy, it is these that must be encouraged. 
Instead, therefore, of digging, it will be much 
better to leave the soil undisturbed, and give a 
dressing of any light vegetable mould that may 
be lying idle and can be spared for this pur¬ 
pose. By managing thus, any bare, vacant spots 
near walks or other parts that can be seen may 
be made gay with Crocuses, Snowdrops, Hya¬ 
cinths, Daffodils, Primroses, and many other 
plants which in early spring will charm by their 
beauty. The planting of any or all of these 
alluded to should be taken in hand forthwith, | 
as the sooner they are placed in the earth the 
stronger and better they will bloom, but as rats 
and mice are very found of the Crocus, much 
watchfulness will be requisite to keep those 
pesta from devouring the roots, and trapping be¬ 
times must be the order of the day, as rats and 
mice are vermin that increase at a very great 
rate, and do much mischief in a very short time. 
Mice may be easily dealt with by the old- 
fashioned figure of 4 tra P> but a more simple 
and perhaps better one is that made by support¬ 
ing a brick or heavy tile on end by running a 
piece of Raffia Grass up the front and fastening 
the ends to a stick stuck in behind. Near the 
ground a pea or piece of bread er cheese as a 
bait should be tied in the Grass, which a mouse 
j will bite through and let the weight down on 
its back. Rats are too wily to be so caught, 
but may be poisoned or taken in steel traps set 
near their haunts if a little meal or grain is 
scattered over the ground. 

Although no advocate for transplanting ever¬ 
greens at this season, it often happens to be the 
most convenient time with many, and where 
this is the case, and the plants it is desired to 
operate on are not large, they may with safety 
be taken in hand if the work is finished be¬ 
fore we get further on in the year. The 
great point in the removal of evergreens is to 
secure good balls, and to succeed in this it is 
necessary to open out a wide trench well away 
from the stems, and then work up towards them 


by forking out the loose earth from among the 
roots till the plants can be lifted. The holes for 
their reception should be large and broken up 
below, that the roots may have a fair chance to 
penetrate, and be afforded plenty of room to 
spread themselves out properly, and when this 
is, done, the filling in may commence, for which 
the best of the soil should be used. That this 
may be washed into all cavities in and under the 
ball, it is a good plan to throw in plenty of 
water, and then leave all to subside before the 
last of the earth is put in. The next thing is to 
mulch over the surface around each plant, which 
will keep out frost, prevent evaporation, and 
afford encouragement to the roots to form fresh 
feeders. That these may not be strained or in¬ 
jured, the heads of the plants should be sup¬ 
ported by proper staking and tying, so as to 
prevent them blowing to and fro, as when 
allowed to do that, they stand but a poor chance 
of becoming established. As regards deciduous 
trees and shrubs, there is no month so favour¬ 
able in the whole year for their removal as 
November, as then there is still some warmth in 
the ground, and the roots feeling this, quickly 
get over any disturbance and obtain firm hold of 
the ground again by the spring. If those to be 
transplanted have large heads, they should be 
thinned out, and with some it may be advisable 
to shorten back, so as to balance the tops and 
bottoms as it were, that the roots may be able 
to support the branches and keep plump the 
bark, for if this shrivels and becomes contracted 
plants rarely do well. In the case of those 
with large bare stems, such as standard Limes, 
Planes, Ac., it is a good plan to bind them up 
with Moss, which by keeping off the drying air 
ensures success. 

Fruit 

It may be well to bear In mind that the month 
of October and the first part of November in¬ 
clude the best time for root pruning, as the trees 
then have time to form new roots before winter 
sets in, and while receiving a check that will in¬ 
sure future fruitfulness, the blossom buds now 
formed will not be prevented from maturing a 
good crop of fruit next season. Opinions vary 
as to the necessity for root pruning, and perhaps 
on warm shallow soils a good summer mulching 
may produce the best result; but in cold locali¬ 
ties where trees grow vigorously until frost sets 
in, a check of some kind is absolutely necessary, 
and we have found that the lifting and relaying 
of the roots in a horizontal position near the 
surface is the most profitable course to pursue. 
By the term root pruning it must not be under¬ 
stood that the tree is to be crippled or perhaps 
killed by having all its best roots cut away; the 
strongest only should be shortened, and all the 
active fibres should be carefully preserved and 
relaid in fresh compost resting on good drainage, 
the depth being regulated by the altitude of the 
garden and the nature of the subsoil. Young 
trees which have been lifted every alternate year 
may have an opening taken out all round the 
ball without endangering the crop; but with old, 
neglected trees greater care is recommended, as 
it will not be safe to operate upon more than 
one half of the roots in a single season. When 
lifting, root pruning, or replanting, every station 
should be elevated, the soil beneath and about 
the roots should be made very firm, and when 
the tops have been made secure by means of 
stakes from wind waving, a mulching with half 
rotted manure will complete the work for the 
season. 

Vegetables. 

Autumn Cauliflowers will now be nearly 
all cut, but see that any late ones just turning 
in are not injured by frost. It is a good plan 
as soon as the heads attain about lj[ inches in 
diameter to tie the leaves up over them rather 
firmly at the top, but allowing at the same time 
sufficient space for development. By this mode 
of treatment they will stand uninjured 8° to 10° 
of frost, and the heads will be found to be much 
whiter and closer than if they had been de¬ 
veloped naturally amoDgst the foliage. Early 
Broccoli turning in should also receive atten¬ 
tion. Anticipating sharp frosts, it is a good 
plan to tie up a portion of the earliest, and 
where spare frames or an orchard-house is at com¬ 
mand some should be lifted and placed therein, 
care being taken to lift them with good halls. 
Give them a good watering "at the root if the 
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soil is dry; they will soon recover the shift and 
commence rooting again, when good heads will 
be produced. Early batches of Endive which 
have attained a size fit for blanching, should 
have slates placed over them; a portion of the 
largest should be lifted and placed in a cool 
house or pit, where they will be secure from 
S3vere frosts and snow, and ready for blanching 
in succession. 

Carrots and Beetroots should be lifted 
at once and placed in a shed or moderately dry 
cellar, working in amongst the roots some moist 
soil, ashes, or sand. All Cos Lettuces almost 
fully grown should be lifted from the open 
ground, and placed in a cool house, pit, or under 
a south wall, where they will be kept moderately 
dry, and a few should be tied up when quite dry 
occasionally, to keep up a supply of well 
blanched hearts. Small plants of any of the 
hardy varieties of the 

Cabbage or Cos Lettuce may still be 
planted out in a position where they will be 
sheltered from frosts and cutting winds. Plants 
with about four or five leaves planted out about 
the last week in October will be found to 
stand the winter better than larger ones planted 
out earlier. Anyone desirous of increasing their 
stock of 

Sea Kale, should, when lifting their plants 
for forcing, break off and save all the largest 
roots, which should be made into cuttings about 

3 inches or 4 inches in length. Place them in a 
bed out-of-doors; cover them with 3 inches or 

4 inches of soil, and when spring comes roots 
will be found to be emitted from the small end 
and numerous crowns formed on the larger one ; 
remove all but the largest one, which will form 
the crown for the coming season. One-year-old 
plants grown from cuttings in this manner are 
preferable to older ones, not only for forcing, but 
also for outdoor blanching. Immediately 

Asparagus stems become decayed and 
withered remove them, clearing the beds of 
weeds at the same time, thus preparing them for 
a good dressing early in the spring. As soon as 
the tops of the Globe Artichokes get cut down 
by frost remove all the decayed portions down 
to the ground, place 4 inches of dry leaves over 
each crown, put over these 3 inches or 4 inches 
of soil, and beat it down firmly with the back 
of a spade. A small hole should be left just 
over the crown devoid of soil to admit a circu¬ 
lation of air amongst the dry leaves. 

Decaying leaves of Chicory should be removed 
and some roots lifted and introduced into the 
Mushroom house or some other convenient place 
to obtain a fresh supply of blanched foliage for 
salads. Some Parsley roots should also be lifted 
and placed in a pit or close together under a 
south wall where they can be protected when 
necessary. Remove all leaves at the time of 
lifting, and a good supply of fresh ones will 
push up before winter sets in. Thin out autumn 
sown Onions and Carrots if necessary, and keep 
the hoe moving amongst them in favourable 
weather. All kitchen garden walks should re¬ 
ceive their winter’s cleansing this month. Where 
the walks are edged with tiles a good dressing 
of salt will effectually do this. 


purpurea elegans, Gloire de St. Julienne. 
Viticella type: Lady Bovill, Thomas Moore, 
viticella modesta. Jackmanni type: Alexandra, 
Jackmanni magnifica, Prince of Wales, Rubella, 
Star of India, Tunbridgensis, Velutina purpurea. 
Of course the plants of this last type should pre¬ 
vail, from their greater hardiness and profusion of 
bloom, but those of the other classes are valuable 
from the relief of their lighter shades of colour. 
—A. W. W. 

Beds of hardy flowers— If not already 
done, no time should be lost in removing the 
summer occupants of the flower beds and trans¬ 
ferring thereto the spring stock, which should 
be finely rooted and ready for the purpose. I 
have been amusing myself at this work for some 
days when other engagements permitted. 11 
should premise 1 never dream of planting or 
transplanting a flower bed without previously 
manuring, and, when convenient, changing the 
surface soil. One bed I expect to be showy 
has a score of varieties of rooted Carnation 
cuttings—this year’s — down the centre, then 
double alternate lines of Pansies (seedlings), 
with Japan Primroses outside. Another centre, 
Irises, nextAlyssum saxatile, and then perennial 
Candytuft. Another: transplanted Phloxes in the 
centre, Dianthus multiflorus and variegated 
Arabis at the edge. Twenty more are to be 
filled, and I find no difficulty in finding materials, 
without any pretence to a collection.—W. J. M. 

French Marigolds.— One of the finest 
forms of the French Marigold we have ever 
seen is that depicted in our illustration. The 
blooms were sent to us by Mr. Cuthbertson, 


better to have seed in hand, and to sow in May. 
Then the plants for the following year are very 
strong. Califomica—flowers red and yellow- 
is a robust growing kind that makes a capital 
companion plant to the others, and there is a 
very early dwarf form, A. arctica, a miniature 
californica, well worth cultivation. Few hardy 
plants are easier raised from seed, which can be 
purchased cheaply. All lovers of hardy flowers 
lack special good things in their gardens if they 
have not these Aquilegeas.—A. D. 

Viola cuttings from hollow stems 

—A short time ago a friend sent me some 
choice Violas; they were old plants, and I took 
off all the small shoots at the base with root* 
attached, but wishing to procure as many plants 
as I possibly could, I examined the old hollow 
stems, and, as I anticipated, I found that they 
were nearly solid at one joint from the terminal 
bud. I took the cuttings at this point (about 
ten dozen) and treated them in the ordinary 
way. I have now the satisfaction to find that 
they are nearly all rooted, not having lost half 
a dozen.—L. C. K. 



OUTDOOR PLANTa 


The Clematis in the Midlands —I 

have a curving walk in my garden, some 60 yards 
or 70 yards long. At intervals of 3 yards on 
either side are Larch poles, with the branches 
lopped short, and standing about 7 feet out of 
the ground. From each a galvanised iron chain 
stretches to its neighbour, and at the foot of each 
is planted a Clematis. The shoots run up the 
poles and are also trained along the chains, from 
which the foliage and flowers hang in masses 
and festoons at least 2 feet to 3 feet thick. From 
July till October they are sheets of glorious 
bloom, and are the admiration of all my friends. 
Only yesterday, in spite of the recent rains, I 
sent a great basketful of good flowers to a neigh¬ 
bouring clergyman, together with Anemone 
japonica. Chrysanthemums, and other autumn 
flowers for church decorations at a harvest 
thanksgiving. The sorts I have most successfully 
grown are the following, and the mode of culti¬ 
vation that recommended by Mr. Jackman. 
Lanuginosa tyn^ Gem, lanuginosa, lanugi¬ 
nosa Candida, into Frabel, ^Pfipess of Wales, 


A fine French Marigold, from Scotland. 

Public Park Nursery, Rothesay, N.B., who ex¬ 
hibited a fine collection of Marigolds at the 

great show in Edinburgh a few weeks ago. The 
blooms were very large, of exquisite form, and 
regularly and distinctly striped. Of all garden 
annuals a good strain of French Marigold is 
perhaps the most desirable. 

Oolumbines (Aquilegias). — Very short 
has been the popularity given to the hybrid 
Aquilegias sent out a few years since. They 
seemed to merit the appellation of “ pretty,” but 
were the reverse of distinctive. It not uncom¬ 
monly happens that when flowers of distinctive 
character, colour, and form are crossed with 
others, they lose much of their most pleasing 
properties possessed as either species or distinc¬ 
tive members of a species. Thus we have no 
more robust or striking kind of Aquilegia than 
chrysantha, and not least of its merits is its 
clear, decided hue of colour. The result of cros¬ 
sing this with the red and yellow califomica, or 
the white and blue ccerulea, was a hybrid lot of 
flowers, of uncertain and washy hues; in fact, 
all three of these good members of a striking 
family were spoiled. To my mind, A. chrysantha 
is by far the best all-round kind we have. It is 
very hardy, robust, blooms long and freely, and 
its flowers are singularly elegant and striking. 
Next comes the delicate-hued cocrulea, with its 
white sepals and pale blue corolla, a fairly 
robust grower, blooms large and handsome, but 
it is not nearly so free as the first named. To 
get this to do well, it is desirable to raise seed¬ 
lings every year, and, although seed sown under 
glass as soon as saved will give a lot of strong 
seedlings to plant out in the spring, yet it is 


HARDY FLOWERS FOR WINTER. 
Evert year at this season a crop of queries 
appear in Gardening, reading, “How shall I 
keep my Geraniums, &c., &c., through the win¬ 
ter ?” “ I have no greenhouse, &c., &c.” To those 
who have decorated their gardens for the sum¬ 
mer with bedding plants, and who have not the 
necessary appliances for keeping them through 
the winter, and striking fresh cuttings to make 
young stocky plants for next season, there are 
four courses open. Either dig them into the 
ground as manure, sell them, keep the hardiest 
of them through the winter and plant them out 
in spring, when they will be useless for geometric 
gardening, or, best of all, keep them for green¬ 
house and window gardening, and plant hardy 
flowers. 

Thegrowingand propagation of beddingplacts 
during winter is a species of manufacture of do 
more interest to the amateur cultivator than the 
making of so many yards of cloth or bobbins of 
thread. It requires houses specially constructed 
for the purpose, and cannot be carried out with 
the ordinary greenhouses and cold frames of 
small gardens. The blind faith in beddit; 
plants can only, in the case of amateurs, be the 
result of ignorance. I am quite certain that do 
one who has ever filled a garden with the 
showiest hardy flowers, and seen the blaze of 
beauty they are capable of producing when pro¬ 
perly cultivated, would ever think of trusting to 
bedding plants for outdoor decoration. Among>: 
Londoners, the wretched attempts at decoration 
with hardy plants to be seen in the public park- 
may have something to do with the continuance 
of bedding in a few gardens, notwithstanding 
all that has been written on the subject. Visitors 
to the parks should bear in mind that the hardy 
plants seen there are badl}' chosen, badly ar¬ 
ranged, and badly cultivated. In Victoria Park, 
for instance, an immense space of bordering wa? 
filled with hardy plants a few years ago; many 
of these were not by any means of the best, and 
plants requiring sunny and shady situations, and 
rich or poor soil, were all huddled together, and 
scattered broadcast over the borders to be filled, 
the result being a perfect instance of how not 
to do it; the bedding plants being perfectly 
cultivated, and arranged in most instances as 
well as they can be, the comparison between 
hardy and tender plants is there very much in 
favour of the latter. 

It is very much otherwise when the best hardy 
plants only are chosen. Beds filled with the best 
varieties of Phloxes, Antirrhinums, Anemones. 
Ranunculi, Pansies, Primroses, Pentstemon\ 
Lilies, Irises, Carnations, Pinks, Narcissi, Del¬ 
phiniums, Auriculas, Polyanthuses, and early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums, supplemented by 
Japanese Anemones, Spiraeas, Tritomas, (Enc* 
theras, &c., and by the best hardy and half- 
hardy annuals, and such easily-managed tender 
plants as Tigridias, Gladioli, and Dahlias, hare 
nothing to fear from comparison with the finest 
display of bedding plants ever made. 

Grow hardy plants only out of doors, and the 
greenhouse can be properly managed with re¬ 
gard to the health of its occupants. Only suffi¬ 
cient heat to keep out frost need be used. and 
Tea Roses in pots or planted out can then t* 
grown to perfection, as well as winter-flowerin: 
Irises and h host-of beautiful Cape bulbs which, 
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amateurs, as a rule, never see, because they fill 
their greenhouses with Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, 
Heliotropes, Cyclamens, aad Cinerarias, to the 
exclusion of other plants equally beautiful. 

J. D. 


not turned colour before it is gathered it will 
rot, and be useless. It is far better to give all 
flower seeds a w eek longer to mature rather than 
a week less, as if a little fall the rest will be 
ripe.—A. 

8448. — Lobelias from seed.—I raise a 
quantity of Lobelias from seed every year in the 
following manner: Crock some flower-pans or 
shallow boxes by placing some large pieces of 
broken pot over the holes, and covering these 
over writh some more broken quite small: over 
this place a thin layer of moss, then fill up to 
wdthin an inch of the top with fine sandy soil 
pressed firmly and made even ; then give a good 
watering through a fine rose, let it drain a while; 
then scatter the seed evenly over the surface, 
slightly covering with silver sand ; put a piece 
of glass over each pan or box, and place in a 
gentle heat. The seedlings will soon appear, 
when the glass should be slightly tilted to admit 
air. When the plants get large enough to handle, 
prick them out in boxes, filled with the same 
kind of soil, three plants in a patch, and three 


of glass over each pan and let it remain till tho 
seeds germinate, which will be in a few days. 
Then remove the glass, keep the soil just damp, 
by sprinklings, and when the seedlings are large 
enough to handle they must be pricked out into 
other pans thinly, or into shallow boxes, or into 
a frame. From there they may be at the end 
of May transplanted into the open ground.— 
A. D. 

-Sow in January, covering the seed with 

fine soil as lightly as possible. Be careful in 
watering till the seeds germinate. It is best to 
cover the pan with a sheet of paper and water 
that, as the seed is so fine. When large enough 
to handle, pot into 2^-inch pots. It is better to 
depend on cuttings struck in spring than on 
seedlings, as seedlings as a rule grow' rank and 
lanky, and are not compact.—J. C. Leek, 
Clapton. 

Fair Maid of France (Ranunculus aconi- 
tifolius flore-pleno). — This is an excellent 
border plant, growing from 9 inches to 3 feet in 
height, and yielding through the summer nu¬ 
merous branching stems 
of pure white, neat, 
double blossoms. It 
grows best in a moist, 
deep soil, and it will 
bloom for a long time 
during summer. Its blos¬ 
soms are used in large 
quantities by bouquetists 
in Covent Garden. The 
plant may be had at 
any hardy plant nursery 
at a cheap rate, and it 
is easily increased by 
division of the root in 
autumn or spring. 

8431.— Blue flowers 
for bouquets. — In 
the list of these given 
in Gardening, October 
14, 1882, page 390, I in¬ 
advertently omitted the 
hardy Pentstemons, 
which are very useful 
for cutting, Pentstemon 
glaber, P. confertus, P. 
heterophyllus, P. Jeffrey - 
anus, and P. speciosus, 
have all flowers more 
or less resembling the 
florists’ Pentstemon, and 
are useful for cutting. 
Aquilegia glandulosa is 
a lovely blue and white 
columbine, and A. coer- 
ulea is very telling, but 
requires careful hand¬ 
ling.—J. D. 

8387.— Hyacinth 
bulbs. —The tiny bulb- 
lets on your Hyacinths 
arc useless to you. The 
Dutch grower, with his 
fine, deep, rich soil and 
suitable climate, can 
grow these in a few years 
into flowering roots, but 
you will never accom¬ 
plish that feat. Were 
it possible, we should 
have raised our own 


8365.— Double White Rockets. —For 

many years the fine old true variety, Double 
White, has been very scarce, and, I believe, was 
almost extinct. I have ordered and bought it 
from nurserymen, but it has invariably proved a 
common variety tinged with pink. Last summer 
I met with it in a nursery at Sale, near Man¬ 
chester, well known for its fine collection of 
herbaceous plants. Flowers, pure white and 
double, shrubby growth; I was delighted to see 
my old friend once more, and secured a plant, 
and hope my friend will succeed in raising a 
good stock of this, one of our most useful 
border plants.—W. B., Sale. 

8434.— Palms out-of-doors.-Chamserops 
cxcelsa does live out-of-doors near London, be¬ 
cause there are good 
samples of it growing 
on the lawn at Gunners- 
bury Park, but certainly 
are not perfectly hardy, 
as these are matted up 
in the winter. Farther 
out, and especially in 
southern districts, this 
Palm does well in the 
open without protection. 

Under a wall is hardly 
the place to put a plant 
that depends for its 
beauty upon its being 
able to grow freely and 
in its natural rounded 
form. Plant in a warm 
place if you will, but at 
least it will be desirable 
to make a shelter for it 
in the winter by tying 
up the leaves and mak¬ 
ing a framework over it 
with sticks, over which 
are tied a good sized 
mat or other covering. 

-D. 

8427.— G a t h e rin g 
flower seeds. — The 

most reliable mode of 
gathering seeds of plants 
grown out of doors is, 
first, to tie on each plant 
orgroupof plants (before 
the flower is over) a 
label with a number 
marked upon it, and this 
number must be entered 
in a small memoran¬ 
dum book kept for the 
purpose, and opposite to 
it must be entered the 
name of the plant, with 
the colour, and any 
other particulars which 
may be thought advis¬ 
able. The second thing 
to do is to provide paper 
bags sufficiently large 
to hold all the seeds 


Fair Maid of France (Ranunculus aconitifolius flore-pleno). Drawn life size. 
Flowers pure white. 


of one kind, each bag 

having a number corresponding with the one on 
the label attached to the plant. And when the 
seed is ripe take a pair of scissors and cut the 
heads off the plants containing the pods, and 
fill into each bag (with the husks) according to 
the number on the label. Place these on a dry 
shelf, in an airy cool position, and when the 
seeds are sufficiently dry they may be shaken 
out of the pods, and placed in packets or 
drawers, with the number as on the bag.—G. C., 
Eccles. 

-— No seeds should be taken from plants 
until the pods assume a ripe form. Thus: Can¬ 
dytufts are brown, Sweet Williams brown, 
and the seed pods opening show black 6eed. 
Stocks assume a yellowish tint, and so on. 
Indeed it needs but little intelligence to discern 
when seeds are ripe enough to gather, even 
though not ripe enough to thresh out. Balsams, 
for instance, should be gathered only when the 
pods are yellow, and ready to burst when 
handled. Pansies must haye-ihe pods 
upward and becoming browfa. If 3 > 



inches apart each way. Treated in this way they 
soon make fine bedding plants, and should be 
thoroughly hardened off before being planted 
out. I sow my seed in February in a warm pit, 
but they will do if sown at once and kept in a 
light airy position free from frosts and damp, 
but sown in February in heat I find them do 
best. They must be carefully watered during 
the winter months. After shifting from seedpans 
give the plants a good watering, and shade from 
bright sunshine till established—W. Harris, 
Barnstaple. 

- Sow the seed of Lobelias in shallow 

pans early in the month of March in a cool 
greenhouse, or a little later in a gentle warmth, 
to ensure plenty of plants for putting out in 
the spring. Fill the pans with fine soil, and on 
the surface have a good proportion of sand, say 
one-third; press thisdow'n gently and smooth off. 
Then give a sprinkle, and let the pans remain for 
a few hours to settle. Now sow the seed, press 
it gently in, shake a little fine sand over, and 
sprinkle again lightly; then place a large piece 


bulbs in this country long 
since. You did right to remove this spawn be¬ 
fore re-potting your bulbs, but you must not be 
surprised if you find the bloom from your roots, 
if saved from last year, will be very disappoint¬ 
ing.—D. _ 

A FEW GOOD PLANTS FOR SMALL 
GARDENS. 

One of the most useful plants in cultivation is 
Geum coccineum plenum. It produces a tuft 
of leaves somewhat like a small Turnip, and 
from these rise tall stems bearing red double 
flowers about the size of a penny or a little 
larger. The flowers are of that shade of red 
known as Algerian red, and come well with 
white flowers both in the border and in a cut 
state. Its great merit is its continuous bloom ; 
my plants opened their first flowers in the last 
week of March, and have not ceased blooming 
since. 

The old double German Scabious is a very 
good biennial, having something of the same 
habit as the Geuras, but witfal deeply-cut foli- 
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age. The old variety has intensely deep, rich, 
garnet-coloured flowers, but there are now many 
other shades of colour, of which the double 
white is extremely useful. The flowers when 
fully expanded are almost globular, nearly two 
inches across, and resemble a small double 
Pyrethrum; they are very useful for cutting. 
Two good plants with white flowers are Spiraea 
Ulmaria fl.-pl., the double Meadow-sweet; and 
Spiraea filipendula fl.-pl., the double Drop- 
wort ; the first has the best foliage, the last the 
best flowers. The foliage of the first is that of 
the common Meadow-sweet, that of the last is 
much divided, like a small Fern. The flowers of 
both are like very minute Roses, borne in 
crowded clusters. The first is little whiter than 
its single parent, but the second has red outer 
petals and buds, and red stems, which renders it 
more useful for cutting; both are beautiful 
things for bouquets, and last a long time in 
water. Achillea ptarmica follows these imme¬ 
diately ; it has tall, branching stems and incon¬ 
spicuous leaves, and produces a profusion of 
small flowers resembling double white Daisies, 
which are very useful for cutting. 

Red and white Lupines (Lupinus hybridus 
atro-coccineus) is a very useful annual and 
easily grown; the tapering spikes of bloom are 
shaded from red, purple, and white at the base 
to pale pink and white at the tip, the red part 
of each blossom deepening with age ; the spikes 
are pretty in a cut state, and there seems to be 
no end to the bloom. After the centre spike has 
flowered the side branches flower, and from the 
axils of each leaf other branches spring which 
flower at the tips and again from the axils of 
the leaves, so that the plants keep on getting 
handsomer until cold weather stops them. They 
form low bushes about two feet high and the 
same across, and when seven or eight spikes a 
foot or so long are out together, they have a 
very handsome appearance, the foliage being 
pretty and distinct. Seed does not germinate 
in a low temperature ; some I sowed in the be¬ 
ginning of April all failed but three seeds,while 
a re-sowing in the same spots from the same 
packet of seed in May all sprung directly. A pot 
of seed kept in the house nearly all germinated, 
while only two seeds germinated in a similar 
pot in the open air, the others either rotting or 
remaining dormant until the end of June. 

J.D. 


ARRANGEMENT OF HARDY FLOWERS IN 
BEDS. 

Tub accompanying diagram will explain what 
seems to me to be as handy a method as any 
that can be devised of arranging the plants in a 
bed to produce a good effect. The plan should 
be drawn on a piece of paper or cardboard, and 
if there are any shrubs, Roses, or permanent 
climbers which will come into the same view as 
the bed to be arranged, they can be taken into 
account. The plants should be filled in on the 


plants are most numerous among those which 
flower early, the simplest plan is to place these 
in front of the bed when they are evergreen, 
and place those which are not evergreen and 
which require shading where they will be hidden 
by taller plants springing up later. Wherever 
there is a difficulty in filling a gap plant Tulips 
succeeded by annuals or bedding plants. Taken 
as a whole, bedding plants are rounder and more 
lumpy in effect than the majority of perennials, 
whereas annuals are lighter and more feathery, 
with the exception of the half-hardy kinds, so 
that with the help of these there should be no 
difficulty in arranging a border for effect. 

The diagram as filled up represents part of 
border, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, in front of a low fence 
or trellis on which a back row of annual 
climbers would be trained. A light, rich, well- 
drained loam would be the soil for the plants 
named. 

Phloxes are such bright, showy things for 
autumn bloom that they may be considered 
indispensable. They are not attractive until 
they come into flower, but are very showy in the 
late summer and autumn. The two plants on 
the plan are 4 ft. 6 in. apart. Between them the 
English Iris would be conspicuous in June, but 
as these soon die down. Sweet Peas planted 
behind them could be partially trained forward 
on low stakes to take their place. I find this a 
good use to make of these climbers. 

Narcissi would make the foot of the fence 
look bright in early spring, and would be over 
before the tall plants in front were high enough 
to shade them. Tulips also would help the 
spring show, and the flowers of the Coreopsis, 
looking at a little distance as if they were float¬ 
ing in the air, would contrast well with the 
Phloxes. Between the Phloxes shown on the 
plan and the next pair outside of it, Gladioli 
would be the best to alternate with the English 
Iris. If the red kinds were used, the Morning 
Glory would contrast well with these, and so 
would the miniature single Hollyhock, Godetia 
the Bride. 

Perpetual Carnations require plenty 
of sunshine, and bare earth round them in win¬ 
ter, and must not be mixed with the tall plants, 
so that they have to be placed near the front of 
the border. Saxifraga cordifolia is evergreen, 
and its handsome, Waterlily-like leaves look 
well winter and summer; in a dry season the 
Belgian Pansies send their shoots through and 
amongst the leaves of the Saxifrage, making the 
flowers look as if they belonged to it. Alter¬ 
nating with the Saxifrage might be planted 
Statice latifolia. These plants and the Carna¬ 
tions would shade the Anemones and Poly¬ 
anthuses from the summer sunshine. The front 
line of plants gives a variety of foliage as well 
as flowers. 

Many more plants might be added, and other 
and varied arrangements carried out to suit dif- 
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plan in front of the bed to be planted, and with 
full knowledge of the effect of each plant and 
knowledge of the space it will occupy, and the 
effort should be to get as great a variety of habit 
as possible in the plants which will be visible 
together, a good contrast of their flowers and 
colours where they come close together, and a 
good and even distribution of flowers over the 


bed for as long a 

ued forcv Digitized by 
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As dwarf 


fercnt soils and positions. Lines of plants 
should be avoided if possible ^ I have only 
adopted a linear planting in the diagram be¬ 
cause it is easy to describe without the possibi¬ 
lity of mistake. In large beds and borders, for 
instance, half-a-dozen Auriculas might be planted 
in a clump, and something light and feathery 
placed in front of them to shade them from hot 
sunshine. The tall plants might also be arranged 


in groups—at intervals, and the dwarfer ones 
wind in and out around these groups. 

A border also could be divided into sections, 
and one section filled with plants requiring 
lifting and dividing interspersed with annuals 
and bulbs requiring winter protection, while the 
next section was filled with plants which do 
best when allowed to grow for some time in one 
position. 

This idea could be carried out also in poops 
of beds on the grass hitherto filled with bedding 
plants. Suppose, for instance, a group of one 
large central bed and four surrounding smaller 
ones; the large bed could be made up with peat 
and leaf-mould, and planted with Rhododen¬ 
drons and choice tall Lilies, with a border of 
American plants and Heaths mixed with dwarfer 
Lilies and early Gladioli, the bed having a 
broad border of double and single Primroses, 
Primula Sieboldi, and florists’ Anemones, inter¬ 
spersed with clumps of Tulips, succeeded by 
annual Larkspurs and annual Lupines to sha-!e 
the spring flowers. Two of the other beds could 
be filled with Delphiniums, Phloxes, and Pent- 
stemons with a border of Tulips, followed by 
Zinnias, Asters, and Phlox Drummondi, while 
the remaining two beds could be stocked with 
permanent hardy plants. 

The mixed border, however, is the best for 
beginners until they get sufficient experience of 
the wants and ways of different plants, alter 
that they can proceed to group them effectively. 

J.D. 


VEGETABLES. 


The Potato disease.—In reference to 

“A. D.’s* remarks on the cause of the “after- 
sickness'’ of the stored Potatoes that were lifted 
while the spores of disease were abundant in the 
leafage, may I make the following remarks, in 
confirmation of his views ? This season I had a 
bed of the White Elephant Potato. I lifted the 
whole whilst the haulm was green, but spotted 
all over with disease, except one rank next to a 
row of Peas. About a fortnight afterwards, I 
examined those I had stored, and found that 
fully two-thirds were rotten. Shortly afterwards 
I lifted the remaining rank, and I did not find 
one unsound tuber in ten. Two years ago I had 
a quantity of the Schoolmaster. Whilst the 
haulm was green and diseased, I lifted a stool 
or twro to try the yield; I then replaced them 
into the ground. After the haulm was dead, 1 
dug the crop. I found that those that were pre¬ 
viously disturbed were nearly all rotten, whilst 
among the rest there vvere very few affected. I 
mentioned the circumstance to a friend, and be 
told me he had several times observed the same 
thing. The country people in my neighbourhood 
always let their main crop of Potatoes remain 
till the haulm has quite died down, and I never 
hear of complaints from them of losses afterstor¬ 
ing. I think, with “A. D.,” that our only chance of a 
remedy is to endeavour to raise varieties that are 
disease resisting; but at the same time conceivt 
it more than probable that the Peronospora in- 
festans, like other disease-forming organisms, 
increases in virulency as the forms subject to 
its attacks progress in resisting power, which 
might in part account for the fact that a variety 
of the Potato has its resisting qualities greatly 
deteriorated after it has been in existence 
twenty years.—L. C. K. 

8440.— Tomatoes from cuttinga.- 

Cuttings may be put in at once, as the plants 
both inside and out are just now full of growth. 
They require a temperature of 55° to 60° to 
strike. Should these make plants too soon or 
too large for planting out when required, the 
tops can be taken off to make fresh cuttings 
and plants. The Tomato likes good loam, with 
a slight admixture of well-rotted manure, but 
not too much. When the pots, which may be 
9 inches or 10 inches wide, are well filled 
with roots, it is best to stimulate with liquid 
manure as needed, or give top-dressings of 
manure. The Tomato, however, is such a rank- 
growing plant that special care is needed to 
prevent its making all wood and producing 
no fruit. Thin freely, and encourage the 
blooms to set by giving ample warmth.— A. D 

8437 — Manure for Mushrooms.-! 

little sawdust amongst the horse manure to be 
employed in making a Mushroom bed will be 
of no moment, but a large quantity would not 
only fail fo promote heat, but would abtoib 
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largely what heat was generated in the bed. 
Where there is an excess of sawdust, much of 
it may be removed by running it through a 
coarse sieve. Sawdust is apt to generate 
funguses and moulds, but not Mushrooms. On 
the other hand, a dressing of sawdust over the 
surface of the bed when the Mushrooms are 
coming up has been known often to check 
woodlice, which are very destructive.—A. D. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

8418.— Market gardening*. — “Hortus ” 
a4:s for information respecting market garden* 
ing on a small scale. Let me preface my re¬ 
marks by saying that in an undertaking of this 
kind the motto must be “ all hands on deck,’ 
or it will not pay. Market gardening requires 
a deal of labour (as everything has to be done 
by hand), and that labour must be cheap, or there 
is no “ balance in the bank at the finish. Twenty 
years ago, a friend of mine obtained a lease for 
fifty years on 20 acres of virgin moss land, at 
the annual rent of £30 per annum. For the 
first three years he hardly got what paid wages t 
but since, with the assistance of a stout wife 
and two stalwart sons and two blooming 
daughters, with very little paid labour, he has got 
the land in fine heart and put by a little money. 
He keeps three cows, a few pigs, and fifty head 
of ducks and poultry, besides two, and some¬ 
times three, horses! I should say that he 
partially hires 30 acres of grazing land in 
addition to bis own farm. His place is about 
ten miles from Manchester. If “ Hortus ” could 
meet with such a place as the one described (I 
should say here my friend had to build his own 
house and farm buildings) he might do well, 
but I fear that anywhere within an easy dis¬ 
tance of Liverpool, Warrington, or Manchester, 
“ Hortus ” would have to pay from £3 to £6 per 
statute acre per annum, and this is not a big 
price for garden land, and it would pay if pro¬ 
perly managed. “ Hortus ” asks how much cash 
would it take to work a small farm ? That all 
depends at what rate he wished to live, and the 
number of acres he took in hand. I have heard 
that as low as £8 per acre up to £30 per acre 
may be profitably employed on a farm ; so that 
if ten acres be taken, the very smallest sum that 
should be employed is £80, and out of this you 
have to find implements, manures, seed, a horse, 
cart and gears, and keep for six months. I could 
not manage to make ends meet at the money, 
but perhaps some other person might. To begin 
well, you should have what would buy three 
pigs, a cow, a few fowls, and a horse to stock the 
place with, and though some of the above are 
not strictly speaking adjuncts to a market gar¬ 
den, “ Hortus” would soon find out that my 
suggestion was right. “ Hortus” should try to 
secure a place within an easy distance of one of 
the before-named towns, either in Cheshire or 
Lancashire, and if possible where the soil is a 
rich loam or a deep moss land, where general 
market produce might be easily raised. And 
the time to take possession is Christmas, to have 
the land ready for spring planting.—G. C., Ecclet. 

8407. — Slow combustion stoves. — 

Having had many inquiries addressed to me for 
further information concerning the slow com¬ 
bustion stove 1 use, I give “ G. L.” and others 
my experience. I purchased mine at Finsbury 
Pavement, London. It is called the Albion stove. 
The way I use it is this: I get in a sack of 
anthracite coal and one of coke. All the cinders 
from the house fires I have sifted and kept for my 
use. I break up some of the coal and coke and 
mix with the cinders. I sometimes burn cinders 
only, but do not bum coke alone, as the stove 
will either get too hot or go out. Having lit 
the stove and properly adjusted the damper, it 
burns for ten or twelve hours without further 
attention. Then I thoroughly rake out the dust 
between each bar, and retill with fuel, and it 
burns for the same space of time again. I have 
kept it going like this for over a week. As I have 
a forcing bed immediately over the stove, which 
I keep damp, the atmosphere is kept sufficiently 
moist. I can keep up a temperature of 00° to 70° 
by regulating the damper. I agree with “ G. L.” 
that gardeners condemn stoves inside a green¬ 
house, but the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, and as none of my plants ever suffer, it 
ia all I require. A« an amateur garden ’ 




different plants in one house, I am able to give 
the plants the heat they require by placing them 
at a suitable distance from the stove.—J. C. 
Leek, Clapton. 

8411. —Destroying weeds. —If enough are 
thrown together at a time to produce a strong heat 
the seeds of weeds will be destroyed. My plan is 
(this time of the year when manure is not wanted 
for hotbeds) to allow the weeds and other rub¬ 
bish of vegetable origin to accumulate near the 
manure taken from the stables till I have enough 
for my purpose. I then put the manure and the 
weeds, &c., into one heap, a layer of each alter¬ 
nately. If any of the material is too dry, I moisten 
it as one would in preparing it for a hot-bed, 
make the sides of the heap perpendicular, the base 
small in proportion to its height, and slope the 
top so as to throw off the rain, to prevent the 
most valuable part of the manure being wasted. 
In a few days heat is generated sufficient to de¬ 
stroy all vitality. I put anything of a vegetable 
nature into the heap, such as roots of wild Mint, 
Couch, Bindweed, &c. The rubbish absorbs the 
valuable constituents of the stable manure, which 
by more careless management, is often washed 
out and wasted. The whole in a very short time 
makes a rich manure fit for almost any garden¬ 
ing purpose.—L. C. K. 

-The proper place to consign all weeds is 

the refuse heap at one end of the garden, where 
they should remain till they are properly decom¬ 
posed, when all the life will be gone out of the 
weed seed. There is nothing better than liming 
for a lawn, as it causes the grass to come up 
tender and sweet. Weeds are best kept down 
on a lawn by constantly rolling and cutting the 
grass in the summer time, as this allows the 
more tender grass to keep pace with the rampant 
weeds, and it also prevents the weeds from seed¬ 
ing, and so far keeps them down.—G. C., Ecclet. 

8414.— Tenant removing plants, &c.— 
“ J.H.” asks “ Can he, being a private gentleman, 
remove Rose trees, Auriculas, Polyanthuses, 
Tulips, Crocuses, &c. ? ” A farmer may remove 
bushes and underwood, but he may not remove 
trees that will become timber. A nurseryman 
may remove small trees and shrubs, but 
private gentleman may not remove any of 
the forenamed. “J. H.” may not remove 
his Rose trees, but he may take up his 
Auriculas, Polyanthuses, Tulips, Crocuses, &c., 
as these may all be termed his produce or crop, 
as Carrots, Onions, Potatoes, &c. None of these 
bulbs, tubers or roots come under the designa 
tion of a shrub or tree. It would, perhaps, be 
well here to say that “ J. H’s.” remark, 

“ there were no flowers whatever in the garden 
when I entered upon it five years ago," does not 
affect the legality of the case in any sense what¬ 
ever. He may have planted a forest of trees on 
the ground during his stay, but he cannot take 
them away when he leaves the place.—G. C., 
Ecclet. 

8439.— Beetles. —I cannot confirm from tny 
own knowledge Cucumber peel as a cure and a 
poison for beetles, not having tried it. I have 
been informed, however, on reliable authority, 
that it is so. I would in preference recommend 
“ L. C. IV’ to purchase at any ironmonger’s or 
chemist’s Hardman’s London Beetle Powder, 
with bellows, at Is. per box, or at a reduction 
for larger quantities. The powder should be 
blown into the crevices where the beetles most 
congregate, and sprinkled on the floor by 
their haunts, and over it generally. Next morn- 
ng the floor will be literally black with the 
beetles, which should at once be swept up and 
thrown into the fire. If this be followed up, 
the insects will soon disappear. There are also 
some beetle catchers, made by a firm at Canter¬ 
bury, the name of which I cannot recollect, but 
so soon as I have discovered it, I will communi¬ 
cate it through Gardening. For beetles in 
the garden, I have been told that a few 
hedgehogs will soon get rid of them.— Celeb et 
Audax. 

- I am not aware that Cocumber peel is 
poisonous to beetles, &c. This cannot be so. Here 
we grow Cucumbers largely, and for years were 
troubled with them being eaten off when planted I 
out; scores of plants were destroyed in a single 
night, -and the loss we sustained can be 
imagined; and although we kept toads in the 
houses they were not able to keep down the 
pests. A neighbour kindly gave me a little 
powder, which I dusted on dry places at night, 


and it must have killed thousands; we are never 
troubled now, as a shilling packet of Town- 
son’s beetle powder keeps the places clear. It 
has been a blessing to dozens of my hard-work¬ 
ing fellow market gardeners in this locality.— 
W. B., Sale. 

8446.— Poultry manure. —Mix poultiy 
manure with sifted ashes or road-sand before 
using as a dressing. Indeed, the best plan 
always is to floor a fowl-house with either of 
these gritty substances, and then draw off the 
excrement cleanly with a fine rake every other 
morning, and putting it into a heap or large box 
to decompose, spreading a little dust or ash over 
it to prevent the escape of bad odours. A good 
barrow-load of this mixture would fairly well 
dress half a rod of soil if used for ordinary 
crops. It should be alternated with stable 
manure, and not be trusted to as the one sole 
manure.—A. 

-If “ An Amateur ” will dig his poultry manure 

into the land now and let it remain all tne winter it will 
make the soil suitable for almost any crop. It is not 
necessary to limit the quantity per rod, as the rains and 
snow will wash it into the soil. For pot plants it had 
better be mixed with good loam and lie out in the 

f ar den exposed to the frost for some time previous to 
ts being used.—G. C., Ecclet. 

8382.— Temperature for greenhouse. 

—“ Didsbury ” only requires to keep the frost 
out of his greenhouse to preserve such plants as 
Geraniums and Fuchsias through the winter, 
but if he desires to have plants to flower during 
the winter months, the house should be kept at 
a temperature of about 65° by day and 50° by 
night, allowing a little rise in fine weather, and 
should the temperature go a trifle below 60°, 
even to 10° in severe weather, no harm would 
be done. The Fuchsias will do very well under 
the stage, but the roots must not be allowed to 
become too dry. Cut back the Geraniums at 
once, if desired, keeping rather dry at the root 
till properly started into growth. Shake out in 
spring and repot.—W. H., Barnstaple. 

8438— Worms in leaves. — Spread the 
heap of leaves down fairly thin, and sprinkle 
coarse refuse salt over them. Let it lie for a 
few hours, then throw up together to mix with 
the leaves and respread to give a good dressing 
of soot. These two dressings will help to destroy 
the larger quantity of the vermin in the leaves. 
The leaf should be turned once a fortnight, and 
if still found infested with slugs, Ac., give other 
dressings of soot. A few fowls turned on the 
leaves would do a lot of good service in getting 
rid of the insects which infest the heap. 

-Mix a libera] supply of soot with the leaves; this 

will drive out all the worms, wireworms, and slugB. Also 
a little quick lime may be dusted over them.—G. 0. 
Ecclet. 

8444.— Preserving leaves.— The beauti 
ful coloured leaves of both the common Ampc- 
lopsis and those of Yeitchi are too fugitive in 
quality to be preserved any time. They soon 
shrivel if employed in any way. Probably they 
may be preserved a long time placed in a book, 
but that would not suit your requirements. By 
far the firmest and most enduring of coloured 
leaves are those of the Mahonia or Berberis 
Aquifolium, and these are not only of handsomer 
form, but are often quite as richly coloured as 
are those of the Ampelopsis.—A. 

8443.—Lilies and limestone.—The parings off a 
limestone rock will not be injurious to Lilies if it be 
mixed with a suitable proportion of loam and turf or 
peat. It is only when limestone is converted into quick 
lime, by being burnt, that it becomes too parching in its 
nature for Lilies or Ferns. 

8439.—TO kill beetles.—Strew about the floor at 
night the root of black Hellebore. The beetles will not 
fail to eat it, and they will as surely die. It causes them 
to froth at the mouth, and sometimes split in the hack. 
—Aldridge. 


Double Scabious.— An Amateur.— The double 
purple Scabious is a hardy biennial. There are several 
of the Scabious family which are hardy perennials. The 
best time to move the biennial kinds would be in spring. 

Chionodoxa Lucilles.— Fred Walker.— This is ex 
cellent for spring-flowering in borders, but too expensive 
at present for general use on a large scale. 

Gardener .—We could only Insert the communication 

sent as an advertisement.- F. G. N. — Hobday’s 

“ Cottage Gardening," Crosby, Lockwood Co.- 

T. 7.—The Yorkshire Horticultural Works, Windhill 
Shipley. 

Delta. — The Azalea sent is infested with white 
scale. Sponge the leavea carefully with Tobacco-water 
and soft soap, er Gishurst Compound. A tooth-brush may 
be used instead of a sponge. 

Wcstoniemi *.—The insects arc thrips. Fumigate the 
plants several evenings in succession with Tobacco 
smoke, and a few days after syringe with Tobacco water 
Afterwards well syringe with clear water. 
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Kilkenny Cat .—We know nothing of the seeds sent. 
You should be able to get the labels from any dealer in 

horticultural requisites.- H. J. Fewth.—We have no 

experience of the boiler named. 


about 18 inches high and 2 feet across. It is in an ordinary 
greenhouse, and does not get much sun. Can anyone tell 
me of any treatment that will cause it to assume a more 
robust habit ?-F. G. F. 


Perplexed.—It the ground is not wanted, dig the 
Artichokes as wanted. If otherwise, dig up in November 
and store away. 

Lexham .—The green Dahlia is only worth growing as 
a curiosity. % 

Curfew Sell .—Apply to Mr. Dean, Bedfont. Hounslow, 
Middlesex. 

Trouble.—Y out question has already been fully 
answered. 

W.O.T .—There is a book on the subject named, but it is 
very expensive. 

Names of fruit. — C. A—Tower of Glamis. 

Names of plants.—L. F.— Helenium autumnale. 
— -G. G. K .—We cannot name such scraps. 


QUERIES. 


Buies for Correspondents. —All communica¬ 
tion* for insertion should oe clearly and concisely written 
cm one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address qj the sender is required , in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the Query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day of publication, it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 


8482.—A garden pest.— Would some practical 
gardener give instructions how to exterminate a pest 
with which my garden is infested ? The garden is situated 
near the sea, the soil being a mixture of small stones, 
or pebbles and mould, and has received for the last 
three or four years a heavy dressing of stable manure 
annually. My enemy belongs to the order of Myriapod, 
the larger specimens measuring three-quarters of an Inch 
long, and about one thirty-Becond part of an inch broad, 
the underside being furnished with many pairs of short 
legs; the colour is a whitish yellow, with linear dots 
along the back. Tulips and bulbs of all descriptions left 
in the ground after flowering the first year are looked 
for in vain the second year. We can submit to the 
annual loss of onr Tulips. Ac., but not so with our tuber¬ 
ous esculents. In September a patch of Potatoes, measur¬ 
ing about 280 square yards, was dug up, and only some 
112 pounds of sound tubers obtained. 95 per cent, of the 
Potatoes being completely destroyed by this insect. The 
inside of each Potato is totally eaten away, leaving the 
skin a mere shell, from seventy to eighty of these pests 
being found in a single tuber. The diseased Potatoes 
were carefully taken and buried in the sand at low 
water. Last year a friend suggested as a cure the coat¬ 
ing of the ground with soot, which suggestion was faith¬ 
fully acted on. Later another friend advised a thorough 
covering with slaked lime ; after the ground had been 
turned over, this also was administered to the soil, but 
the foregoing is the result Cabbage, Lettuce, and such 

I riants, as well as Strawberries, do not seem to be affected 
n the slightest by this particular Insect.— Shandon, 
Gareloch,N.B. 

8483. -Tenants’ greenhouses.— I wish to build a 
small lean-to greenhouse (to be a tenant’s fixture) in my 
back yard facing south, and getting the sun from 9 a.m. 
till 8 p.m. Iam told that I must not take up too much 
yard room, or the authorities will make me remove it. 
Can they do so if I build it on the ground? Or if I build 
it on a frame, say three feet from the ground, can they 
have the same objections? What height should I make 
it from floor to roof, and what angle should I give the 
roof to be suitable for growing Geraniums, Fuchsias, and 
any other similar plants that I see recommended in 
Gardening Illustrated, and can I hope to grow a few 
plants successfully in a house eight feet long and four 
feet wide?— Sailor Jack. 

8484.—Plante in unheated house.—I have just 
finished a greenhouse 8 feet by 7 feet, but I cannot see 
my way to heating it this winter. It leans against my 
kitchen window, and faces the east; I can open my 
window and it receives the heat from the kitchen, in 
which there is not always a fire. I want to know if my 
plants, which consist chiefly of Fuchsias and Geraniums, 
will survive the winter under such conditions, or what 
will be the best for me to do w r ith them, or what kind of 
plants will do in such a house. I see many queries and 
answers as to how to heat a greenhouse, but I do not in¬ 
tend to heat mine, so that my query comes under another 
heading. How must I do without?— Inexperienced. 

8485.— Plants In greenhouse. —I have a small 
conservatory on the upstairs landing, 8 feet 4 inches by 
5 feet 6 inches; it has no door, and no heating apparatus; 
the house is lighted by gas. We find Ferns do pretty 
well, but the bloom drops off all plants we have yet had. 
Will that be caused by the gas? Will it be any advantage 
to have a glass door ? and is there any cheap apparatus 
for warming such a place by gas that will not Injure the 
plants ? or is it better to have a little stove and burn 
coal ? I cannot afford to spend much money, and should 
be very grateful for advice.—E. R. 


8486.—Primroses in summer and autumn.— Is 
It very unusual for common and coloured Primroses, 
coloured Cowslips and Polyanthuses to bloom during the 
summer after having borne a profusion of flowers in the 
spring? I have a large number of the above named, which 
came into bloom for the second time this year in August, 
and continued to bloom freely during that and the follow¬ 
ing month, and many of them are still in bloom, some 
coloured Primrose plant tu-ing one mass of flowers.— 
Holly House. 


8487.— Ferns damping off.—I have an Adiantnm 
Williamsi or Golden Maidenhair, which grows very weak, 
although the fronds come up very freely. Every now and 
then when they get about 6 inches high they seem to 
ldther and shrink up; it is also very brittle, the leaflets 
with the least touch breaking off; it is a fj ir-sized plant, 


Digitized by 


LiCK'gie 


8488. —Grapes damping off—What is the cause of 
Grapes damping off? I bad between fifty and sixty 
bunches of Frankenthal and a few Black Ham burghs, 
which were ripe the beginning of September. They 
appeared to be perfectly right until the beginning of 
last week, when they ail suddenly damped off. Would 
removing all the larger leaves cause this, or Onions 
having been put into the Vinery to harvest about ten 
days before ? There were no plants kept in the Vinery.— 
Alpha. 

8489. — Boses and Clematises.—I have a wall fifty 
feet long and four feet high, against which I wish to 
grow Roses and Clematises alternately. Will any readfr 
kindly inform me what number of tach would be suffl- 
eitnt to cover the whole length of wall, and give the 
names of the most suitable kinds of Roses of various 
colours, free bloomers, and hardy, If best on their own 
stocks or not, also the names of the best Clematises ?— 
D. J. N., Lizard. 

8490. — Rose trees from cuttings.— I have some 
Rose trees which I struck from cuttings put in pots, and 
boxes, &c., last year, including, Gloire de Dijon, Charles 
Lefebvre, Senateur Vaisse, Duke of Edinburgh, <tc., <fec. 
They were out of doors all last winter, and have grown 
two feet to three feet high. I want to put them in their 
permanent places I have for them. Would come reader 
tell the best time to remove them, and how I should 
treat them afterwards ?—R. W. 

8491. —Fruit trees from seeds.—I read with much 
pleasure in Gardening the article upon the cultivation 
of the Apple and the production of new sorts by the 
planting of pips. I should be glad to know if new sorts 
of Pears, Plums, and other fruits are raised in a similar 
manner ; and also why these fruits cannot be propagated 
by cuttings as in the case of the Gooseberry and Currant. 

8492. — Hardy flowers for north borders.— 
What are the best hardy flowers to plant in a north bor¬ 
der, from 20 feet to 30 feet long and about 3 feet wide ? 
I have a tarred, close, wooden fence at the back, which 
is very unsightly, and Bhould like it covered. I also am 
much troubled with Blugs and snails in the border. 
Can anything be done this autumn to get rid of them ?— 
Edmonton. 

8493. —Ivy on cement walls.—My house is brick 
faced with rough cement and sand ; this I wish to cover 
with the common Ivy, but that which I plauted last 
autumn will not cling ; it seems not to like the cement, 
although the face is quite rough; some of the shoots 
cling, but after a short time they loosen. Can any reader 
give me any advice? Is it likely I would be more success¬ 
ful with Ampelopsis Veitchi?—E. n. F. 

8494. — Replanting a garden.— My garden, which 
is filled with perennials, has got into such a tangle that 
all the roots must be lifted and rearranged. Ib autumn 
or spring the best time for doing this? 'lhe soil is very 
light and gravelly. What should be done to improve it? 
It greatly wants improving; loam is very expensive and 
difficult to get -M. T. A. 

8495 — Petroleum stovea—I am burning a petro¬ 
leum stove as a means of heating my greenhouse, but an 
offensive smell is given off from the petroleum oil, which 1 
am recommended to use. Will the smell injure plants, such 
as Fuchsias, Geraniums, Rose trees, Azaleas? If so what 
would be the best means of preventing the smell, and 
what would be the best kind of oil to use?—E H. P. 

8496. — Liming new land.— I have just been making 
a new garden from apiece of meadow land. I wish to put a 
quantity of gaslime on it to kill the wireworms. It is 
20 yards long and 8 feet wide. How much may I put 
on? Shall I dig it in, or leave it on the surface? I 
do not intend to plant anything until the spring.— 
Reldnac. * 

8497. —Best’s dropping their leaves —I have a 
Marshal Niel Rose trained on wirework on the wall of 
my greenhouse, which faces north and south. I should 
be glad for any information as to the cause of its dropping 
its leaves, and also with regard to the best method of 
treatment in such a case.—A. T. D. 

8498. — Treatment of new garden land.—I am 
about to take in a piece of land for a kitchen garden. 
This land has borne two crops of clover this summer. 
What should I do with the land ? Should I not trench it 
deeply? Would a dressing of lime or soot, or manure be 
the best ?— Kentish man. 

8499. — Weeds in paved yards.— What is the 
best method to destroy or prevent Grass or weeds grow¬ 
ing in the pavements of stableyards or paved courts? If 
possible, I would like the remedy prescribed to be Inex¬ 
pensive and not deleterious to poultry.— Hibernia. 

8500. -Plants for screens.—I am anxious to plant 
something to hide a building which is being erected by 
the side of my garden. There is a board fence 6 feet high, 
but this is not high enough. What will make a quick aud 
effective shade?— Kentishman. 


8501.— Brussels Sprouts.— Can anyone tell me 
whether there is any difference between Albert Sprouts 
Dalmeny Sprouts, Rosebery Sprouts, and Brussels 
Sprouts. I have tried them and found them seemingly 
to be all alike.— One who is fond of sprouts. 


8502. — British Orchids.— Wishing to complete a 
collection of British Orchids, 1 shall feel obliged for any 
information as to where the following species can be 
obtained :—Corallorhiza innata, Mulnxia paludosn, Epi- 
pogium aphyllum, and Spiiantlies ceraua'r—A. I). Web¬ 
ster, Llandegai , Banger. 

8503. — Ink for labels—I shall feel obliged if 
“H. W. P.,” Gardening, Sept. 23 last, p. 358, will tell 
me where I can obtain the A. E. J. Gaiden Label Ink 
which he so strongly recommends ; none of the florists in 
this town know of it.— Hampstead. 


8504.— Pruning Clematis.—I have a Clematis 
named Thomas Tennent which has made a nice growth. 
Shall I require to prune it, and if so, when V Our flower 
borders are very heavy soil, but we have some bog-peat 
and road-sweepings, would they improve it ?—Sambo. 


8505. — Propagating frame.—I 'should be gladcf 
a few hints to enable me to construct a small apparatus 
to be heated by a small lamp for striking cuttings. 
What temperature should it be kept at ? I have a cold 
greenhouse, which I only heat during frosty weather. 
—C. W. P. 

8506. — Insects on Palme.—I have a consemtory 
in London in which 1 grow nothing but Palms and 
Ferns. The Palms are often infested with what I believe 
to be mealy-bng, a small, white looking spot on the leaf. 
Will anyone inf orm me of the best remedy ’—Major F. 

9507.—Testudinaria elephantipes.—I have re¬ 
ceived from the Cape of Good Hope some bulbs or roots 
of the Tsmus (Testudinaria elephantipes), and should feel 
obliged if some reader would give me particulars of its 
treatment.—E. E. W. 

8508.—Pruning Passion flowers.— Would it le 
safe to cut down, within a few feet of the ground, a 
Passiflora lncarnata? It is growing too rudely, and makes 
too much shade in the conservatory in which it is planted 
out —Fred Walker. 

8609.—Exhibition Potatoes.—I should feel muefc 
obliged if “A. D.,” or any other competent persor, 
wcnld kindly favour me with a list of the best twelve Exhi 
bition Potatoes, together with a few brief remarks re¬ 
specting their individual merits.— Amateur. 

8'> 10 .—Propagation of Geraniums without 
(flats.- I have no greenhouse or frame, but a good 
light stable which I do not use. Will anyone kindJr 
inform me if I can propagate Geraniums from cutting* 
in my stable, and if bo, the best way to treat them ?- 
C. A. S. 

8511. — Heating by gas.— I am about heating & 
greenhouse 20 feet by 12 feet. Could someone tell me 
of a really effective way of heating the water in boiler 
by gas ? I am told there is a very effective way of burning 
gas In a stove in greenhouse without injuring the plants! 
—On Dit. 

8512. —Climbers for N.W. and N.B. walls— 
Will any reader kiadly inform me what climbers will 
suit a N.W. and N.E. wall in the North of York*hire? 
The soil is of a clayey nature, though not very damp. 
Would Clematises suit, and what varieties would be best ’ 
—W. O. T. 

8513. — Treatment of Dahlias.—In the spring I 
took off a few cuttiDgs of Dahlias and planted them in 
2}-inch pots, in which they have been growing all the 
summer, and have formed nice young tubers. How shall 
I treat them further?—J. W. 

8514. —Asphalt© walks.—Will any reader kindly 
instruct me In the method of making garden paths with 
coal tar and ashes, and the probable cost of labour per 
yard, as I find on a hill side that gravel is perpetually 
being washed away by the rains?—J. B. R. 

8515. — Cucumbers gumming.— A few Cucumbers 
were cut in the beginning of the summer; afterward?, 
all through the summer, they all became gummy and 
quite useless. Can anyone tell me the cause of this, and 
suggest a remedy ?—E. W. 

8516. — Propagating Arallas— What is the mode 
of propagating Ar&lias. e.g., A. Veitchi and A. eleg&n- 
tissima? I have repeatedly tried to strike side shoot?, 
but ineffectually, and think they should be grafted, 
but I do not know on what stock.—A. W. W. 

8517. -Basket plants.—Will someone tell me hew 
to manage pendant plants in a cool conservatory. W hat 
plants and baskets are best, and when should they be 
planted, &c. ? Inexpensive preferred.—A. M. R. 

8518. - Vine cuttings.—What is the right time for 
sticking Vine cuttings in pots so as to have them for 
table decoiation the following autumn? How should the 
soil be prepared for them, and what treatment should 
they receive while growing ?—A. V. M. 

8519. — Pancratiums— I am at a loss to know the 
treatment of the Pancratium, what temperature it re¬ 
quires, whether it should have a period of real or lx 
kept in a growing state. The leaves of my plants look 
unhealthy.—E. B. 

8520. — Bats in houses.— I should be obliged if am 
correspondent could tell me the best plan by which I 
can ria a country house of rat*. They are in the walk, 
but sometimes find their way into the rooms.— Plagtk 

8521— Lilies in pots.—I have read Mr Rainford’s letter 
in Gardening, on growing Lilies, with much interest, 
and will be glad if he will give me a list of those kinds 
with which he is most successful.—J. M. 

8522 —Plantains on lawns — I should be glad to 
know w'hat will destroy Plantains on tennis-ground. The 
more they are taken up (although the whole root seems 
to come up) the more they increase.—E ndymiok. 

8523. — Verbena hastata.— Could any reader inform 
me where I could obtain either the seed or plant of 
common purple Vervain (Verbena hastata)?- Beo-'>m- 
HEAD. 

8524. —Ferns for cool greenhouse.—wm 

one kindly give me the names of a dozen or more kinds 
of Ferns suitable for a small unheated greenhouse *— 
T. W. P. 

8525. — Cuttting hack Clematises.—Will clema¬ 
tises In a cool greenhouse if cut back after flowering 
bloom again the same year? - Portland. 

8526. —Early Potatoes.—Will any reader give me a 
few hints on the culture of early Potatoes In frames 
heated by leaves?—E. C 


Vol. I. * Gardening ” is out of print, and we are 
therefore unable to further supply either separate cs 

or bound volumes. 


La Semaine Francalse, a Weekly Newspaper 

and Review in French for the United Kingdom—Politics 
Literature, Science. Art, Society, Theatre, Music, Eduealkr 
Varieties, the best Novels. For all who read or study Fren*^ 
or who wish to preserve their knowledge of it through th* 
best French of the day, La Semaimk Frakcaisk is a ct—- 

£ lete return* of the literary, political, and artistic world 
be Continent. “ Will be highly valued in households wbere 
French is cultivuSed."— Queen, 
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POULTRY 

Crossing.— Hamburgh. —A cross between 
Houdans and Hamburghs would produce very 
fair birds, although it is one seldom adopted. It 
should produce good layers and table fowl, but 
you will find they will get broody very often, as, 
although the Hamburgh when pure never sits, 
yet a cross from them generally proves very 
troublesome in that respect. As regards keeping 
your Brahmas pure when occupying the same 
run, although with a separate henhouse, with 
other varieties, you will find it impossible, and 
numerous mesalliances will for certain be the 
consequence. If you cannot divide the run in two 
your best plan will be to have a small wire run 
and house in which to confine a Brahma cock 
and three or four hens for a few weeks in the 
spring, when the eggs are required for setting 
purposes, although eggs from birds in confine¬ 
ment never prove so fertile as those produced by 
birds having unlimited run, especially over grass. 
Andalusian. 

Poultry run. — J. W. —Asphalte is a very 
poor run indeed for chickens, and we should 
advise you to at once cover it with a few inches 
of ashes or loose gravel. Your feeding is also 
very bad, and, no doubt, is the principal cause 
of your loss. To give two full feeds of Indian 
com every day is the height of folly, and it is no 
wonder your hens do not lay any quantity of 
eggs. If you were to kill one you would find it 
coated internally with a coarse, yellow fat, the 
result of so much of this grain. Therefore, if 
you wish to get your birds in a healthy condi¬ 
tion, you will at once discard Indian Com and 
substitute good sound Barley, with Wheat, 
Buckwheat, or Rice as an occasional change. 
Your supply of green food, also, is not sufficient, 
and two Cabbages every day is not enough for 
thirty fowls, unless they be very' large. Your 
Bantam cock, suffering from cankered beak, had 
better have the part dressed with a mixture of 
six parts of glycerine and one of carbolic acid 
twice daily, with an occasional wash with warm 
water.— Andalusian. 

AQUARIA. 

Colours of fish. —8o little is known about 
the habits and economy of fish, that I hope some 
of your readers, more especially those residing 
near large mills in Yorkshire or the warm 
springs in Derbyshire, will endeavour to throw 
some light on this matter. Must the fish arrive 
at a certain age before it assumes its golden 
hue ? Those jolly old fellows at Hampton Court 
are very bright, and very intelligent, too—I am 
afraid too much so for “ J. D. ’ to catch. Not 
that I think gold fish are a whit more intelligent 
than their fellow cyprinidse. Is it that the 
gold carp was originally a freak of nature, and 
that by too frequent in-breeding in a colder 
climate, they—being natives of China—go back 
to the original strain ? Have the surroundings, 
want of warmth or food, had anything to do 
with it ? Would a change of stock effect the pur¬ 
pose of restoring the colour ? The colour is in 
the scales, I know from observation and micro¬ 
scopical research, though assisted by a pig¬ 
ment in the skin beneath ; and that they are not 
gold when hatched ; but when they turn I know 
not. I should be glad to know. In the warm ponds 
of Derbyshire I have noticed them of all hues, 
even black, many spotted, or rather with different 
coloured blotches on them.—A. W. Lloyd, Nun- 
head. 

Tritons in aquaria.— I have severaltritons or newts 
in a glass aquaria with some water snails and weeds. 
What must I give the tritons to eat ? I am giving them 
at present garden worms every two or three days; am I 
doing what is right?— Newt. 


Canaries in an out-door Aviary. — Would 
Canaries live in an out-door aviary during the winter? 
The aviary is corrugated iron, lined with match boarding 
Inside, and a large window in the front. Any informa¬ 
tion on the subject will greatly oblige.—A. H. Davis. 

Vegetable Marrow marmalade. — Peel the 
Marrow, take out the pips, and cut it in pieces about an 
inch square. To six pounds of Marrow put six pounds of 
lump sugar; the Marrow and sugar to remain in a pan 24 
hours ; the rind and juice of three Lemons, three ounces 
of bruised ginger put in a bag; boil and skim well for 
three hours. Put in a wineglass of brandy just before it is 
done.—E. S. 

• 

Rbubarb Wine.—I have made some Rhubarb Wine 
from a recipe given in Gardening last June, and it is 
not quite clear. How can I make it so ? It is made with 
lemon. Isinglass, and rhubarb.-JT. "E. _ « I _ 

Digitized by VjOOQlc 


rjHRISTMAS ROSES.—Beautiful hardy white 

flowers from Christmas to Lent: one plant, 7d.; six, 
2s. 6d.; twelve, 4s. 6d.; now ready, cash with order: carriage 
paid.—GIBB8 A CO., Woodbridge, SuffolK. 


GLD CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATIONS.— 

Strong plants from open ground. Two for Is. 3d., car- 
riage paid.—GIBBS & CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

T1LIES OF - THE VALLEY AT CHRIST- 

-LI MAS.—12 roots of the largest flowering sorts and paper 
on cultivation, Is. 6d.. carriage free; to be delivered in No¬ 
vember—GIBBS & CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

*KTICOTIANA LONG I FLORA. - Plants Is. 

Tv each ; seed 7d. per pkt. A deliciously fragrant plant 
with pure white flowers ; one will scent a whole house; easily 
cultivated ; almost perpetual bloomer. — GIBBS A CO., 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. _ 

GINERARIAS, strong plants. Is. 3d. per dozen, 
yj free, Covent Garden strain.—GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, 
Suffolk._ 

pANSIES.—Choicest English Show varieties 

-L and choicest Belgian varieties. Is. 6d. per dozen.— 
GIBBSA CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

TAT IN TER-PLOW ERIN G TREE CARN A- 

* * TIONS.—The six best sorts—La Belle, Miss Jollitfe, 
Garibaldi, M. Baldwin, Vulcan, Van Houtte—price 3s. 9<L— 
GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

TV/TAGNIFICENT LIUUM AURATUM^ 

Tf-L M. Verey is booking orders for his extraordinarily fine 
bulbs, to be sent out in November. Testimonials of merit from 
all parts of the country. 8ix, 7s. 6d , carriage pai<L — M. 
VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road, London, N.W. 

9q -THE PEOPLE’S PARCEL OF 

Utl. DUTCH BULBS contains three named Hya¬ 
cinths, six single, six double Tulips, twelve Crocuses, six 
Narcissus, three Anemones, three Ranunculus, Ac., post free, 
2s. 10d,—P. J. KANE, Importer, Kells, Meath. _ 

4RO Outch Bulbs and six dozen spring bed- 
“vv ding plants in six varieties, both lots carriage paid to 
any railway station for 10 b. 6d., os follows: 12 Hyacinths, 
100 Tul ps, 200 Crocus, 50 Narcissus, 12 double do., 25 Ane¬ 
mones, 25 Iris, 12 Snowdrops, 12 Gladiolus.—8. A W. 

HENRY. Oak Farm Nursery, Chigwell, Essex. _[3725 

■pUUHSiAS.—Best named varieties double and 
J- single, strong plants, Is. 6d. per dozen ; Violets, sweet- 
scented double and single, one dozen in six varieties, 2s , 
poet free —W. and F. WHEELWRIGHT, Florists, Oldswin- 
ford, Stourbridge. 

PANSIES ! PANSIES ! PANSIES !~400 varie- 

T ties of the finest named show and fancy Pansies ; show 
varieties, 2s. per dozen ; fancy varieties, 3s. per dozen ; cut¬ 
tings of Barne, Is. per dozen, 3 dozen, 2s. Cd. All strong stuff, 
true to name. PoBt free. Send for list.—W. and F. WHEEL- 
WRIGHT, F lorists, Oldswinfo rd. 8tourbridge. _ 

rosesT Btation in England! ROSES. 

12 distinct varieties, Perpetuals, First Prize Flowers, 
10b. 6d. ; 100, in 50 varieties, First Prize Flowere, 65s. The 
plants are very fine, stout, and well rooted. Terms cash. 
Usual trade discount. — The Executors of the late H. 
BLANDFORD, The Dorset Nurseries, Blandford. 

THOUSAND DUTCH FLOWER ROOTS 

for ONE GUINEA, including case, packing, and carriage 
to any railway station. 

COOLINGS "SPECIAL” COLLECTION, for out-doer 
planting. 

Contents. 

50 single Tulips, choice mxd. I 100 large white Crocus 
50 double Tulips, do 100 large striped Crocus 


T AWN SAND, for destroying Daisies, Dande- 

TJ lions, Plantains, Ribbed Grans, Thistle, and other weeds 
on Lawns, Croquet Grounds, Bowling Greens, ParkB, etc., at 
the same time acting as a fertiliser, and improving the growth 
and colour of the Grass Price ini.ns. Is., 2s. 6tL, and 5s. each ; 
in kegB, 10s., 19s., and 36s. each. 

CJTANDEN’S MANURE for promoting a rapid, 

D healthy, robust growth, an early maturity, improving the 
quality of vegetables, flavour of fruits, and heightening the 
colour and increasing the size of flowers. It is especially 
invaluable to exhibitors and others whose aim is to excel. It 
is always of tho Bame strength, certain and safe in all opera¬ 
tions, and is applied with but little time or labour. In tins, 
Is., 2s. 6(1., 5s. 6d., 10s. 6d 21s. each ; and in kegB, 56lbs., 26 b. 
112 lbs., 56s. each. 

GARDENER’S INSECTICIDE for destroying 

VJ and preventing all the various Insects, Blights, and Mil¬ 
dews infesting plants and trees. Is is easily applied either by 
dipping, syringing, sponging, or as a winter dressing; does 
not require cleansing off with water; will not stain or injure 
any more than plain water the most delicate flower, fruits 
foliage, or root; gives the foliage a bright, clean, healthy 
appearance, and promotes the growth of the plant. In jars, 
1b. 6<L, 3s., 5s. 6(L, 10s. each ; and in kegs, 28 lbs., 21s. ; 56 lb., 
42s. ; 112 lbs., 84s. each. 

TA/ ORM DESTROYER for eradicating every 

» * kind of worm from the roots of large specimen plants, 
pots, lawns, etc. It is easily and cheaply applied, and will 
not harm the most delicate plant. In bottles, la, 2s. 6d., 
7s., 12s. 6d. each. 

fJORRY. SOPER, FOWLER, & Co. (Limited), 

yj Bole Manufacturers. Offices and Show Rooms: FINS¬ 
BURY STREET, E.O. Manufactory and Bonded Tobacco 
Stores: SHAD THAMES. LONDON. 8.E. 


m 


GARDEN REQUISITES, ' 

As supplied to the Royal Gardens. 


GOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, Is. 6d. per 

y sack • 10 for 13s.; 15 for 18s. ; 30 for 30 b., all sackB in¬ 
cluded. Truck (loose), 40s.; Selected Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s. 
per sack ; 5 for 22s. 6d.; Black Fibrous Peat, 4s. 6cL per sack ; 
5 for 20s. ; sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand, Is. 6d. per 
bushel. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf-mould, and Peat-mould, 
each at Is. per bushel. Manures of all kinds. Fresh Sphag¬ 
num. Garden Sticks and Labels. Russia Mats, Ac. Tobacco 
Cloth and Paper, best in the market; Cloth, 8d. per lb.; Spe 
cialite Paper, imported solely by us. Is. per lb. Write for 
price list.—W. HERBERT A CO., Horticultural Stores, 19. 
New Broad Street, E.C. (turning by Gow’s, fishmonger), ore 
min ute from Broad Street Railway Station. _ 

COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 

By Chubb’s Patent Process, as supplied to all the Royal 
Gardens and Principal Nurseries or Europe. Useful at all 


seasons. Invaluable for Potting, Plunging, !__ 

eries, Strawberries, Bedding-out Plants, Ac. Destroys all 
slugs and insects. July 1,1882. 

In conseauenoe of the great scarcity of Husks and 
enormous Continental demand for our "Refuse,” we 
are compelled from this date to advance prices as 
follows, and only orders accompanied by remittance 
will receive attention (in rotation). We also find it 
necessary to caution purchasers to beware of spurious 
imitations, and buy the genuine Refuse direct. 8ackB, Is. 6d. 
each: 10 sacks, 13s. ; 15 sacks, 18s.; 20 sacks, 23s.; 30 sacks, 
30s. (all sacks included); truck load, free on rail, £2. 
Limited quantities of P.M. special quality granulated, in 
sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for potting 
and use in conservatory. Terms, strictly cash with order. 
To obtain the genuine article, buy direct from the manufac¬ 
turers, CHUBB, ROUND A CO., Fibre Works, Weet Ferry 
Road. MillwalLLondon, E._ 

GARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fibre 

vJ Refuse, 4d. per bushel, 100 for 25a.; truck (loose). 40r. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6d. dct sack. 5 sacks 25s., 
sackB 4d. each. Black FibrouB Peat—5s. per sack, 5 sacks 22s., 
sackB 4<L each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d. per bushel, 15s. half 


Forcing, Fern- 
Destroys all 


50 large double Daffodils 
50 Anemones, fine mixed 
75 Poet’s-eye N arc issue 
25 Jonquils, sweet scente 
100 large yellow Crocus 
100 large blue Crocus 


50 double Snowdrops 
50 single Snowdrops 
50 Persian Ranunculus 
50 Turban Ranunculus 
25 English Iris, mixed 
25 Spanish Iris 


sackB 4<L each. Coarse Silver Sand- 


50 winter Aconites. 

Half the quantity, 11 b. ; quarter the quantity, 6s. 

This remarkably cheap collection is unequalled ; the whole 
of the Bulbs included are of the choicest quality, and cannot 
fail to give every satisfaction. Beautifully illustrated and 

f riced catalogue of Flower Roots post free.—Cheque or 
.0.0. to GEO. COOLING A SON, The Nurseries. Bath. 

GHOICE BUSH ROSES of the MOST BEAU- 

yj TIFUL VARIETIES in CULTIVATION are offered 
at the following low prices, which include careful packing 
and free carriage to any railway stations :— 

One Dozen.... 10s 6d. Fifty . 37s. 6d. 

Twenty-five .. 21s. Od. One Hundred 70s. Od. 

Only extra strong and hardy plants of kinds specially noted 
for their free blooming qualities are included in these collec¬ 
tions, which cannot fail to give every satisfaction. Descrip¬ 
tive List of Roses and Fruit Trees post free.—GEO. 
COOLING and SON, The Nurseries, Bath. 

STANDARD ROSES are CONSIDERABLY 

O REDUCED in PRICE this AUTUMN.—We offer 
splendid Plauts, with well-grown heads and clean, straight 
stems, choicest sorts, well varied, as follows :— 

One Dozen.... 18s. Od. Fifty .70s. Od. 

Twenty-five .. 36s. Od. One Hundred 135s. Od. 

Packing included and carriage free to any railway station.— 
Cheque or P.O.O. to GEO. COOLING and SON, The 
Nurseries, Bath. 


1. per bushel, 15s. half 


ton. 26«. per ton ■ in 2 bushel bagB, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel. Sphagnum 
Mobs, 8a. 6d. per sack. Manures, Garden 8tickB, Virgin 
Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats, Ac. Write for free 
Price Li$t, H. G. SMYTH, 17a, CoalYard, Drury Lane (late 
of Castle Street. Long Acre). 

OMITH’S PLANT NUTRIENT ia unequalled 

KJ as an efficient, reliable, and economical manure. Sold in 
boxes at Is., 4s. 6<L, 7s. 6<L, 12s. 6d , Ac., by seedsmen and 
chemists. Manufactured by PALK A 8M1TH, Analytical 
Chemists, Torquay; London Depdt, MAW A CO., 11, AJders- 
gate Street, E.C. 

fjONCENTRATED TOWN MANURE, con- 

yj taining 8 per cent, ammonia, equal to 35 per cent, sul¬ 
phate of ammonia. Delivered at Warrington Stations in bags 
of 2 cwt. each, at £7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, 
Town Hall, Warrington. 


Price 25s. per ton, in bags, at Warrington Stations, or 2s. 6d. 
per 2 cwt. bag.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, Town Hall, 
W arri n gton. _ 

•DANNED NETTING, 2 yds. wide, ljd* per 

-L yd. - 4 yds. wide, 3d. per yd. NEW TWINE NETTING, 
1-in. mean. 1 vd. wide, 2d. ; 2 yds. wide, 4d. ; 4 yds. wide, 8d. 


Collections to suit all gardens. 

SEE WM. RUMSEY S new descriptive Cata- 

O logue of Roses, Fruit trees. Shrubs, Ac., free by post to 
all applicants. 

Joyning’s Nurseries, Waltham Cross, N. 

New Flowers for present planting. 
TYICKSONS & CO., 1, Waterloo Place, Edin- 

■sJ burgh, are now sending out well rooted plants of their 
sterling novelties in bedding Violas, show and fancy Pansies, 
border Pinks, Iberis capitata, Primula capitata (the beauti¬ 
ful violet Indian Primrose), Ac. ; also an immense stock of 
all the leading varieties of Violas and Pansies, which can be 
Bent safely by post. Full descriptions and prices can be had 
on application. ___ 

Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Narcissus, Iris, SciJlas, Snow¬ 
drops, and other flower roots from Holland. 

MR. J. C. STEVENS will SELL bv AUCTION 

1VX at his Great Rooms, 38, King Stieet, Covent Garden, 
W.C., every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY 
during October, at 12.30 precisely each day, 
CONSIGNMENTS of DUTCH BULBS, arriving weekly 
from well known farms in Holland, in large and small lots 
to suit all buyers. 

Qu view the morning of Sale, and catalogues had. 


UOULTKY WIRE NETTING, Gal vanned, 
J- can be obtained at exceptionally low prices from 
FRANCIS MORTON A CO. (Limited), 1, Delahay Street, 
Westminster. Price Lists on application. 

PURE BRAHMAS; age six months; three 

-L cockerels, 10 b. each; one pullet, 7s. 6d. ; the lot, 35s.— 
Appljr to A. G. LILLON, Kentchurch Rectory, Pontrilas, 

GAMECOCKS FOR STORE.-I have a few 

vJ grand show birds to part with, either Black-breasted 
reds, Duckwingg, or Piles, only 10s. 6d. each to dear them 
out.—WM. 8 Y DENHAM, Water Orton, near Birmingham. 

S HALLOTS. — A large quantity to part with 

O 3d. per lb.—WM. SYDENHAM, Water Orton, near 
Birmingham. 

POUNCE’S BLIGHT KILLER destroys all 

1 plant pests. A shilling bottle makes ten gallons.—Whole- 
sa le and retail, 18, West boume Grove, Londo n._ 

A GENTLEMAN, an amateur gardener, would 

liko to meet with an opportunity where he could get a 
further insight into forcing flowers and fruit for market pur¬ 
poses.—Address, "W. N., ’ at C. H. May & Co.’s General 
Advertising Offices, 78, Gracechurch Street, London. 
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JOHN GREEN 


Azalea mollis. 

"DUSHY plants, well set with buds, 21s., 30s., 

and 40s. dozen. These lovely plants are not sufti- 
ciently well known. They are perfectly hardy, they can be 
flowered In any cool house, or they may be placed in stove 
temperature, and will give a Bupply of cut dowers long before 
Christmas without any fear of failure. The colours are many 
shades of yellow, rose, salmon, ml, orange, &c. .See cata¬ 
l ogue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 

Bouvardias for winter flowering. 
HOOD plants of jasminoides (white) and 

vX Hogarth (scarlet), now showing flower in 5-inch pets, 
Is. 6d. each. 12s. 6cL dozen. For other varieties see cata- 
logue. —W, M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 

Stephanotis floribunda. 

\K[ ELL-ROOTED plants, by post, Is. each ; 
V V larger in pots, Is. 6a. to 10b. each,—W. M. CROWE, 
Boley n Nursery, Upton, Essex. _ 


For beautiful FloVefa and Plants 
Use J. Hagarty'8 Celebrated 

GARDEN REQUISITES 

AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Begs to call attention to the following hardy plants, fit tor 
Immediate planting, all raised and transplanted in the open 
borders with no protection whatever. Post or carriage free 
for cash with order. Catalogue free for a penny stamp. 
Carnation (the true old Orim- Antirrhinums, tall or dwarf, 
son Clove). Gardening 1*. per doz. 

Illustrated says no gar- Rudbeckia Newmani, 94 each 
den, let it belong to oottage Daisies Rob Roy. The Bride, 
or castle, should be without and Pink Beauty, Is. per 
it. Is. each; 3 for 2s.; 7s. doz. 

6d. doz. Alpino Wallflower, 44 each, 

Carnations, mixed seedlings 3s. per doz. 
from best double varieties, Pentstemons. mixed, un- 
2a. per doz. named varieties, 2s. per doz. 

Double Primroses, white, lilac Pyrethrums, single, 3 for la ; 

and yellow, 64 each. 2s. 64 per doz. 

Hepaticas, double red and Pyrethrum uligiuosum, 94 
single blue, 6d. each. each. 

Polyanthus, choice mixed, la Aquilegias, splendid mixed, 
per doz. la per doz. 

Wallflowers, blood red and Old Clove Pink (white), Is. per 
golden yellow. Is. per doz. doz. 

Pansies, a splendid mixed lot, Pheasant's-eyed Pink, 2s. per 
la per doz. doz. 

Giant Sweet Williams, Is. 3d. Alpine Auriculas 2s. per doz. 

per doz. Myosotis dissitiflora, 1 b. per 

Foxgloves, white, spotted, or doz. 

mixed, 2a per doz. Brompton Stocks, Is. 64 per 

Canterbury Bells, double, doz. 


flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-bushel ha* 

U Is. 3d. : 10 for 12s.; 15 for 17s.; 30 for 30s., ban meMj’ 
truck (loose), 33s.; Best Brown Fibious Teat, k w ^ ( 
for 22s. 64: Black Fibrous Peat, 4s. 64 per sack*! for S* 
sacks 44 each; Coarse Silver Sand, Is. 64 per Wn2>li . vjjZ 


Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, and Peat Mould, Is. nerbtSi** 
Bulb Compost Is. 4d. per bushel, 5s. per g^ck , 

all kinds ; fresh Sphagnum, Garden Stick* and L*beU.R>i«i» 
Mate, be. Tebacco Cloth and Paper. The best imr>ort«L Hath 
84 per lb.; Speciality Paper, 104 per lb. Write for Pri* 
List.-J. HAG ARTY, Garden Requisite Stores 
Chambers, Wormwood Street. Old Broad Street, London, E C. 


4000. Azaleas, Camellias, &c. 
TWELVE splendid Azalea indica. 

X with flower buds, in best varieties for forcii 
whites, 24a., 30s.. and 42s. dozen. Twelve sj' 
set with buds, in beBt varieties, 25s., 30a., 
Heaths and Epacris, 18s. and 24s. dozen.- 
Boleyn Nursery. Upton, Essex._ 


4000. 
well set 
r, including 

_i Camellias, 

and 42a. dozen. 
W. M. CROWE, 


FOR PRESENT PLANTING. 


JAMES VEITCH & SONS, 

Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea. 

Hyacinths for Bedding. 

In distinct shades of colour. ® 

Per lOO, 30s.; per doz., 4s. 

Mixed Hyacinths. 

Do,. i r\r\ oo« ^ 


FOR THE GREENHOUSE. 

Primula denticulata, 64 Grevillea robusta, Fe 
each. foliage, 64 each. 

Primula cashmeriana, Is. Bparmaunia africana, 6 
each. Fuchsias, 6 vars. for 1 

Primula pulcherrima, Is. each 6 very select, 2s. 6d. 
Show Pelargoniums, 6 vars. Cyclamens, Is. 64 per 
for 2s. Primulas, Is. 64 per d< 

Paris Daisies (white), 4 for Is. Calceolarias, 2s. per do 
Tacsonia Van Volxemi, 64 Cinerarias, Is. 64 per < 
each Artillery plants, 64 ea 


rariegaia inewj, »u. ; tjyniiiogramma menensi, t». at com- 
posita (the golden herns), and G. argyr. peruviana (the 
silver Fern), 8d. each; Cyathea medularis, Is. ; AUophila 
australis and Dicksonia Antarctica, 9d. each, all three tree 
Ferns ; Pteris tricolor, very richly variegated. Is. 3d. each ; 
six splendid Maiden-hairs in 4-in. pots, A. cuneatiun, A. 
Oapillus-veneris, A colpodes, A. formosum, A. setulosum, 
A. venustum, for 10s.; twelve tine stove and greenhouse 
Ferns, including Maiden-hairs, Pteris, Lomarias, &c.. strong 
plants in pots or by post, 4«. ; twelve larger, in 5 in. pots, 9s. 
and 128. Bee catalogue.—WM. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, 
Upton, Essex. _ 

LTARE’S-FOOT PERNS.—Davallia canariensi?, 

JJ- Is. 6d. ; D. elegans, Is. ; D. Mooreana, Is. 6d.; D. Tyer- 
manni, Is. 6d., or the four varieties 4s. 94—W. M. CROWE, 
Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. _ 

8000 Winter-flowering' Carnations. 8000 

r ^ELVE well-rooted plants in six best varie¬ 
ties, 4s. : 28s. per 100 ; larger in 54 s pots, 6s. dozen, 45s. 
per 100; in 48's, 15s. and 18s. dozen, £5 and £6 10s. per 100. 
See catalogue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, 


same time 

PURPLE 
RED. mvpsa 


Sir Joseph Paxton, Is. 3d. 6s. per 100 

doz • 6s. per 100. Tnompbe de Paris, Is. 34 

Vicomtesse H6ricart deThury, doz.; 8s. per 100. 

Is. 3d. doz.; 6s. per 100. James Veitch, Is. 34 doz.; 
Auguste Boisselot, 1s. 3d. 6s. per 100. 

doz.; 88. per 100. 

A trial order respectfully solicited. 

JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 


Mixed Tulips. 

SINGLE, finest mixed | DOUBLE, finest mini 

[Per lOO, 4s. 6<L 

Dutch Crocus. 

BLUE, WHITE, STRIPED, and GOLDEN YELLOW. 

Per lOOO, 15 b. ; per lOO, Is. 9d. 

CROCUS, mixed, all colours, per 1000,12s.; per 100, lxM 


Gardenia intermedia. 

flLEAN HEALTHY PLANTS, in 5-in. pots, to 

\J flower this winter, 2s. each. 18s. dozen; nice plants in 
60’s, 9d. each, 6s. dozen. A few large plantB, about 4 ft.. 
which will be full of flowers this winter. Price on application. 
Catalogue free.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, 
Essex.__ 


5000 Cyclamen persicum. 6000 

A LL from the finest procurable strains. Good 
xx plants by uoBt, 2s. 6d. dozen : larger in pots, 3s. 64 and 
5s. dozen ; extra large, IDs. dozen.—M. W. CROWE, Boleyn 
Nursery, Upton, Essex. __ 

Forcing Pinks. 

QIX of the best varieties in cultivation—Anne 
O Boleyn, Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Pettifer, Newmarket. Ascot, 
Fimbriata alba, by post or in 3-in. pots, 4s. dozen. These 
flowers are invaluable for button-holes, and con be bloomed 
early in any cool house or frame. Catalogue free.—W. M. 
CRuWB, Boleyn Nursery. Upton. Essex. _ 

fiHEAP and good plants for the garden, green- 
vJ house, Ac. Catalogue for autumu, 1883, post free. 
INDOOR PLANTS. 

per doz.—s. 4 

Herbaceous Calceolarias, out of pots .16 

„ ,, in pots.2 6 

Primula sinensis, in 5-ln. pots.6 0 

Cinerarias, in 5-in. pots.60 

Solanums, full of berries .6s. and 9 0 

Cyclamen, very fine, in 5-in. pots .. .. 6s., 9s., and 12 0 

Bouvardias, for early bio ming, in 5-in. pots, 6«., 9s , and 12 0 
Azalea indica, Ghent or mollis, with buds, 21s., 24s., and 30 0 

Hyacinths, to name .5s. and 6 0 

„ Roman .per 100,22s. 3 0 

Tulips, to name.per 100,6s. and 8s. { j g 


“Postal Delivery” of Choice Bulbs, 
Tubers, &c. 

The following are offered post free for cash with order. 

Per doz.—s. d. 

Anemones, double named sorts, collection of 12 varie¬ 
ties for exhibition.2 0 

Anemone fulgens, special offer, very fine tubers ..26 
Anemone fulgens, new semi-double aud other distinct 

colours.2 3 

Anemones, new whole-petallod French blooms, like a 

Chrysanthemum Glory of Nancy .2 3 

Anemones, new whole-petalled, La Brillante .. ..50 

Ranunculus, French Meladores, speciality W. B. H. 

6s. per 100 1 0 

Ranunculus White Hercules, Immense double white 

bloom.13 

Freeain Leichtlini, for pots, new. ..29 

Gladiolus The Bride, for pots or open air, special offer 2 0 
Hyacinthus botryoides cocrulea, deep blue .. ..13 

Hyocinthus do. pallida, i>ale blue.2 6 

Hyacinthus do. alba, most beautiful, to grow for 

gent's coats with a spray of Maiden hair Fern .. 2 6 
IlelleboruB niger maximus, the large variety of Christ¬ 
ina* Rose .10 

Ixios, finest mixed, extra . ..10 

Ixia crateroides, scarlet, for pots, as seen in Covcnt 

Garden .. .. .. .. .. 13 

Lily of Valley, the true Berlin variety for forcing ..18 

Scilla sibirica, special offer.14 

Sparaxis tricolor, ex. flue mixed .13 

IrUlium grandiflorum. most beautiful Introduction 
from North America . Is. each 

«,* Special Collections of Named Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Gladiolus, Crocus, Narcissus, Lilies, &c. For price, Ac., aks 
or write for No. 1 “ Special Offer " Dutch Bulbs for Autumn, 
18S2. 

tW The rare and beautiful Emperor. Empress, and Hors- 
flcldi Narcissus, so much sought after by collectors, one bulb 
of each post free for 3s. 64 

Writ? for Catalogues Nos. 1 and 2 for the Present Season. 

HARTLAND’S 

Old Established Seed Warehouse, 
24, PATRICK STREET, CORK. 


Scilla sibirica. 

Per lOO, 7s. 


For other Bulbs for Planting or Pot Culture see Ca 
fon carded gratis and post free on application. 


ROYAL EXOTIC NURSERY 

CHELSEA, S.W 


GEORGE’S 

Patent Calorigei, 

For heating etffl 
Conservatories. 

To burn gw.. .. Q j 
„ coke .. & * 
Height, 28 in. ;duw«4 
14 in. 

J. F. FAR WIG i 00, 

Manufactures, 

X. Queen Strtd, 
side, E C. 

, Illustrated Pro*!*** 
and T^timonisUeo ip- 
plication. 


Hardy Heaths, to name.. .4 0 

Ledums, Kalmias, and Gaultherias.6 0 

Conifers for pots, window boxes, and winter bedding, 

per 100, 40s. 6 0 

Climbing plants in great variety .. .. 6s., 9s., and 12 0 

Carnations and Picotees, to name.7 0 

Pinks, Pansies, and Pentstemons, to name .. ..3 6 

Potentillas and Pyrethrums, to uanie .5 0 

Phloxes, to name.per 100, 20s. 3 0 

All the above florist's flowers of the finest varieties. Many 
new herbaceous plants. Many thousands of the most showy 
kinds. 12 sorts, 3s. ; 50 sorts, 11s. ; 100 sorts, 20s. 

Spring blooming plants, such os Polyanthus, seedling 
Primroses, all colours. Wallflowers, Canterbury Bells, Arabia, 
Aubrietias, Daisies, red, white, or rose, Myosotis, Silene 
compacta, 4s. per 100, 35s. ner 1000; Tulips, for beading, to 
name, 5s. per 100; Crocus, 2 b. per 100; Snowdrops. 2s. 64per 
100: double white, sulphur, and lilac Primroses, 24s. ner 100, 
3s. 64 per doz.; double red and single blue Hepaticas, 24s. 
per 100, 3s. 64 per doz.; Sweet Violets, in good clumjw, for 
forcing, 30s. per 100, 4s. per doz.; Sweet Violets, in small 
plants, 15s. per 100, 2 b. per doz. 

New Catalogue post free. 

WM. CLIBRAN & SON, Oldfield Nursery, 
Altrincham. 


JOHN PIGGOTT. 

Please send for Price Lists, post free. 

J l ARCOSY m 
m BRACE. Ml 


F RUSTRATED descriptive list free on appli¬ 
cation. Specimen testimonial (unsolicited): “ March 10, 
1882.—Crocus, 4c., in borders purchased and planted last 
autumn are making a flue show and giving every satisfaction. 
Hyacinths in pots have been very fine and much praised, 
having Bpikes of bloom nine inches in length, and so close that 
they appeared to be solid ! Tulips have been very fine and 
highly praise4 Hyacinths in border now Bhowing very Btrong 
bloom. _ 


Ml / amf 7 t * MV 

U guaranteed. 

PRICES: J 

Is. 2d., Is. 7d., Is. lOd , 2s. 2d., 2s. 8d., 3s. 2d 
and Ss. 7d. Postage, 2d. 

JOHN PIGG0TT, 

||5 , 116, & 117 , CHEA PSIDE. Et 

rPHE ORCHARD1ST.—The most comj4* 

-L work on fruit in the English language, 3sW- 

S Bst.—T he Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 

Harden, London, W. 


ANEMONE JAPONICA A LB A.-Strong 

XX plants. 94 each, post free; also, good plants Sedurn 
speetabile, same price.—“ ROMA," care of Mrs. T. Percival, 
Castle Hedmgham, Essex. _ [3713 

QT RAW BERRY PLANT S. -Strong plants 

lu for fruiting next season; abundant croppers; 2 doz. Is, 64 
—COLL1NGWOOD, 103, Manchester Road, Rochdale. [3712 

WANTED, 40,000 Raspberry Canes, none less 
V Y than 2 ft. 6 in. long. Carter’s Prolific preferred.—Re¬ 
ply, stating price, to D. WARD, Hewton Beerferris, 


RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

Seed Merchants and Nurserymen,Worcester. 


MELON & CUCUMBER FRAMES 

Catalog ues, with prices, post free. 

BOULTON &--PAUL, NORWICH. 

ultotA. itired by CjjOOQ [C 
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Established 1765. 

SLOW COMBUSTION 
KTOVK FOR HEATING 
UK KEN HOUSES, Ac. 



Orel 14000 have been sold 
by us since this invention 

was tint patented. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED 


JOHN C. CHRISTIE, 

Heating, Lighting, and Sanitary Engineer. 

IMPROVED PATENT SLOW COMBUSTION 


-A. 1ST ID OTHER BOILERS, -A.3STH) 

COMPLETE HOT-WATER APPARATUS, 


FOR COTTAGE OR MANSION. 


Warehouses and Offices - -- -- -- -- - 3 <fc 5, MANSELL ST., E O. 

Show Rooms.2, NEW BROAD STREET, E.O. 


I LONDON. 



THE IMPROVED 

DUPLEX GAS BOILER 

FOR GREENHOUSES, de. 

Complete, 6 ft. long, with 4 pipes, from ^E3. 

Cost of gas tea than one farthing per hour. 

Price lists and particulars on application. 

W. M. APP L ETON, C lifton, Bristol. 

GREENHOUSE 

Jtzi O IE Xj IEU IR S. 

BOULTON A PAUL, NORWICH. 

Catalog iiza amp Pbicbb Frek on A pplication. 

Amateur's Cheap Hot-water Apparatus. 
/"1HAMPI0N BOILER bums 12 hours without 

y attention. Complete size No. 1, £3 15* . Gd.; No. 2, 
£4 ; No. 3, £4 5s. 64.; No. 4 £4 13s 6d. To be seen is 
upcnUotL 

O^WILCOX A OO . 85.J)Id Street, Jit. Lu ke's 

T*HE Amateur’s Slow Combustion Stove bums 
J- for 24 hours without stoking. The simplest and cheapest. 
Pruepectus f ree—LO UIS SIMON, Nottingham. V 

STEVEN BROS. & CO., 

Ironfoundere and Manufacturers of 

HOT-WATER GOODS, 

35 & 36 } Upper Thames Street , 

LONDON, EC. 


HOT-WATER 

HEATING APPARATUS 

jb _ FOR GAS O R OIL. 

Equal to 30 ft. of 2-ln. pipe; can be 
_ £#2J0» 0. OfB placed uuywhoru. 1 quart of oil in 
24 hours or 4 ft. of gas p««r hour. Price oompletc, £2 10s. 
Send fur « ronntUte list o/BoQere, Pipes, etc., to 
WM. POORE & CO., 

Hot-water Engineers, 155, Cheapside, E.O. 


Amateur’s Hot-Water Apparatus. 
ACME Slow Combustion Boiler, pipes, and 

-tJ- all fittings complete, ready for erection, from Jt3 18s. 
Independent Slow Combustion Star Boilers from 40 1 . each. 


Illustrated Lists free. 

CHA8. P. K INNKLL A OU. M , Bankside, B E. 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 

Coses, It. each extra, aUowtd far when returned. 

100 squares glass, 15 oz., 14 by 12$ for 15e. 

„ 21 oz., v „ 22s 6d. 

„ 15 oz.. 13* by 8 8s. 64. 

„ 21 oz., ,, 12s Gd. 

„ 15 oz., 12$ by llj 12s. 6<L 

,, „ „ 21 oz., „ ., 18s. 6d. 

Good English glass, any size as tequired quoted for on 
application. 

Putty, Id. per lb. Paint ready mixed in 4-lb. and 7-lb. tins at 
5d. per lb., tins included. 

HENRY WAIN WRIGHT, Glass and Lead Merchant, 
8 A 10, Alfred Street. Boar Lane, LEEDS. 


Picturesque Rock Gardens, 

FERNERIES, WATERFALLS, LAKES, and ROCKY 
PONDS and STREAMS DESIGNED and FORMED in 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL ROCK; also CONCRETED 
effectually by PULHAM A SON, BROXBOURNF., who have 
executed over 200 works in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales ; in several counties now doing. 

TUFA, SPAR, OOLITE, SAND, and LIMESTONE 
ROCK at our depots, BROX BOURNE, Tottenham, and 
Brixton, or hi truck loads from the quarry- 
PULHAM‘8 BALL VALVE, lor outlets of LAKES, 
PONDS, STREAMS, RESERVOIRS, Ac., is most simple 
and effective. Cannot get out of order. No iron to rust. 

TENNIS COURTS or FLOORS formed in PULUAMITK 
PERMANENT GRAVEL, also GARDEN and TERRACE 
WALKS, Forecourts, Greenhouses, STABLE FLOORS, Ao 
als o in GRANITE, MARBLE, and SPAR-FACED CON- 
CRETE, intensely hard. Durability guaranteed. 

All particulars sent ou receipt of 6 stamp*. 

BOULTO N & PAUL, Norwich. 


Mussett’s Patent Portable 

PROPAGATOR 

is unequalled ; It will strike cuttings in fourteen days. Price, 
with full directions, from 21s. May be seen at work, or send 
stamp for illustrated price list.—Winston ley Road, Claphom 
Junction, 8.W. 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, 


MAXrrACTUBZRS or 


SOUD&TUBULAR BAR FENCING 

Iron Hurdlee, Garden Seats, &c., &c. 


No. 48. 


No. 81. 
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Cheap Heating Apparatus for Small Greenhouses 

sjTuK PRICKS, complete ; 

No. 1, £3 15 6 1 No. 3, £4 6 6 & ] 





Illustrated Catalogue of Hurdle*, Gates, and all kinds of 
Iron and Wire Fencing, Ac., free on application. 


VICTORIA WORKS, Wolverhampton, 
And ?, Crooked Lane. King William Street, London, E.O. 


GREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

vT Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 ft by 7 ft., £f. 
Conservatory, 12 ft by 8 ft., £8. Vinery,20 ft, £7. Tenant’s 
Fixtures. Drawings, 3d. — Yorkshire Horticultural Works, 
Windhlll, Shipley. 



Our • Champion " BoUer wUl burn 12 hours without attention 

G. WILCOX A CO., Hot-water Engineers and BoUer 
¥ahers. 86, Old Street, London. 

I and Price Lists free. A ll descriptions of BOILERS, 
PIPES, and FITTUTO* in Stock | 

Digitized by UjQCKJlC 


t>Y ROYAI. LETTERS PATENT.-GAS 

-D CONSERVATORY BOILER from 45e. ; Reflector Gas 
Cooking Stoves, from 10s. 6d ■ Excelsior Gas Bath, £510s. ; 
The Cal da Instantaneous \4ater Heater, £4 7s. 6<L—G. 
SHREWSBURY, 59. Old Bailey; Factory, BarriDgton 
Road, Brixton, 8 W. 


T C. STEVENS’ HORTICULTURAL, 

G. SCIENTIFIC, aud NATURAL HISTORY BALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covwnt Garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application, or post free. 

THE G.ARDEN FARMER. 

In cloth. 2s., by post. 2s. 2d. 

PROFITABLE MARKET GARDENING.— 

-L Adapted for the use of all Growers and Gardeners, By 
WILLIAM EARLEY, author of ” High Cluss Kitchen 
Gardening.” Ac. 

LONDON ; L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, STRAND, W.C. , 


VIRGIN CORK FUR FERNERIES AAD 

v CONSERVATORIES.—The cheapest and best house 
In London.—GEORGE LOCK YER A CO., 13, High Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.U 

BIMMEL’S NEW SEASON PERFUMES, ex- 

Ab tracted direct from flowers with his patent Myrogene.— 
White Heliotrope, White Pink, White Lilac, White Rose, 
M&lvctta, Rose Laurel, Wallflower, Sweet Pea, Syriuga. Ac 
All from 2s. 6d-EUGENE RIMMEL, 96, Strtnd; 12A 
Regent Street; and 24 Ooruhill, London ; aud 9, Boulevard 
dee Capucines, Paris._ 

PRUNING and TRAINING IMPROVED.— 

-L • The first volume entirely devoted to the explanation 
of the extension system of truinlng fruit trees — The Gar¬ 
dener. Faithfully illustrated. By JOHN SIMPSON, Gar¬ 
dener. Worth y Hall. Sheffield, author of the Society of Arts’ 
1 Report on Fruit Culture " at the Paris Exhibition. 1878. 
Describes new aud hitherto unrecorded methods of producing 
fruit trees and crops quickly and successfully ** There can 
be no question but that the author has liaiulled his subject in 
a straightforward practical manner that compels a hearing " 
SctrttHuin. " Compels oue to read on to the end of the work 
whither he will or no.’— Field. "A new dejtorture in mat¬ 
ters horticultural. Downright common-seuse." — Sheffield 
Daily Teleyraph. Price 2a. 

THE GARDEN Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

THE SUBTROPICAL GARDEN has beau- 

J- t (fully-engraved figures of all the important tyjies of hardy 
plants useful in obtaining picturesque effects in the gard» n 
Price 5s., post free 5s. 64 —Garden Office, 37, Soutli- 
ampton Street, Covent Garden. London. W.C._ 

ihstidiezx:. 

Page Page 

Lobelias from seed .. 415 

Manure for Mushrooms 416 

Manure, poultry.. .. 417 

Market gardening .. 417 

Mignonette 412 

Narcissi in beds .. 416 

Nectarines not ripening 410 


Arrangement of hardy 
ffowers in beds.. 

Asparagus.. 

Banksian Roses not 
blooming 

Beds of hardy flowers 
Beetles, destroying 
Blackberry culture 
Blue flowers for bouquets 415 
Bulbs for Christmas .. 411 
Cabbage or Cos Lettuce 414 
Carrots and Beetroots .. 414 
Clematis in the Midlands 4M 


Obinodoxa LuciUiie 
Cot ours of fish 
Columbines 
Crossing poultnr 
Double white Rockets .. 


EtoffDttaes.409 

Espalier Apple trees .. 410 
Fair Maid of France .. 415 

Flower garden .. ..412 

French Marigolds .. 414 

Fniit .413 

Fuchsia blooms falling 

off,.412 

Gathering and storing 

fruit .410 

Gathering flower seeds.. 415 
Glasshouses 412 

OomphrsDMi or Globa 
Amarantimes .. 411 

Grapes not colouring .. 411 
Hardy flowers for winter 414 
Heat for Orchids.. .. 412 
Hyacinth bulbs .. ..415 

Killing weeds .. 411 

Lachenalina .. ..412 

Lapageria rosea .. .411 

Law respecting green¬ 
houses .409 

417 
412 
417 
412 


Leave 1 , preserving 
Lilies 
Lilies and limestone 
Lilies in pots 
Lopping tm* to induce 
fruitfulness 


Neriums.412 


Palms out-of-doors 

Pansies . 

Peutsternous 
Perpetual Carnations in 

beds . 

Phloxes in beds 

Pinks . 

Plants for Loudon win¬ 
dows 


415 
413 
413 

461 

416 
413 

409 


Plants for small ganlcna 415 

Potato disease .. ..416 

Poultry run .. 419 

Pruning MarOclial Xio! 

Rose .400 

Pruning outdoor Vines 410 

Rose cuttings .. 400 

.413 

Sea Kale.414 

Shrubbery.413 

Shrubs for window-sill.. 400 
Slow combustion stoves 417 
Solauuuis not fruiting.. 411 
Spinea la-viguta .. .. 409 

Temperature for green¬ 
house .417 

Tenant removing plants 417 
Tomatoes from cuttiugs 416 
Topping trees .. .. 410 

Tuberoses.412 

Two good Tea Roses .. 409 
Vallot a purpurea 412 

Variegated Euonymous 
turning green .. .. 410 

Vegetables.413 

Viola cuttings .. 414 

Watering Geraniums .. 411 
Weeds, destroying .. 417 
Wild flowers in the house 4<J9 
417 


Qrtt0 tSWroWtearea, 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


&§& DANIELS’ IS 

CHOICE 

FLOWER ROOTS. 


SUTTON S 


FOIL POTS 

m 

GLAB8FS. 


CHOICE 

HYACINTHS 


FOR 

OPEN 

GROUND. 


OUR GUINEA BOX 

OF CHOICE HARDY FLOWER. ROOTS FOR OUTDOOR 
PLANTING 

» Contain* the following liberal 
assortment, all in sound picked 
bulbs, with full instructions for 
cultivation (case, packing, and 
carriage free to^any^railway sta- 

200 Crojiiis^in fin ^variety 

25 Anemones, double mixed 
12 Anemones, double scarlet 
25 Anemones, single mixed 
12 Polyanthus Narcissus,mixed 

12 Pheasant's-eye Narcissus 

25 Ranunculi, scarlet Turban 
25 Ranunculi, mixed Turban 

Double quantity, 40s. ; half do., 

Other Collections for Green¬ 
house and Conservatory Win- 


CONTAJNS : 

.95 Anemones, fine dou¬ 
ble, mixed 

25 Anemones, fine sin¬ 
gle, mixed 

200 Crocus, choice va¬ 
rieties 

1 Croten Imperial 
20 Hyacinths, choice 
m ixed 

W Iris, Spanish, mired 
12 Jonquils, Campemelle 

1 Lilium candiaum 
25 Narcissus poeticus 
12 ,, double white 

25 „ VanlSion 

G Polyanthus Narcissus 
50 Ranunculus, double 
mixed 

25 Ranunculus, Turban, 
scarlet 

100 Snowdrops, double 
and single 

6 Tulips, Due Van 
Thol 

G Tulips, early double, 
mixed 

6 Tulips, La Candeur, 
double 

G Tulips, Parrot, fine 
mixed 

12 Tulips, single mixed 
50 Winter Aconites 


For Bedding, 

In distinct shades of 
colour. 

08 . per dozen, 
45s. per 100. 


tJjSL Tor Borders- 

7 In various shades 

■Rd ^ Ss. 6(1. per dozen, 

25a. per 100. 

20s. value carriage free; 5 per cent, discount for cask. 

Sutton’s Autumn Catalogue, 


Gratis and post free on application. 


Beautifully Illustrated CATA¬ 
LOGUE post free on application. 




DANIELS BROS., 

Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, Norwich. 


And by Special Warrant Seedamen to the 
Prince of Wales, 


HOOPER & CO 


Double the above collection at 42s. Half at 10s. 6tL 
20s. value Carriage Free. 5 per cent, discount for Cash. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS FOR 
CHRIS TMAS BLO OMINC. 

m KING’S $ 

AMATEUR 

5s. Collection of Bulbs 


Cypripedium Oalceolus major. 

This beautiful hardy Orchid in its old form iB by no means 
new to botanical science; but if its only merit were that it 
had never been seen before, we should have less confidence 
in recommending it than we now have upon the more satis¬ 
factory grounds of its great beauty and easy management. 
Grown in pots in a oool house, this plant will be in full bloom 
about February. The buds appear all to produce flowers, and 
may be planted in numbers together, like buds of Lily of the 
Valley. 


For full particulars see 
WEBBS' AUTUMN CATALOGUE, 
gratis and post free. 


The Queen’s Seedsmen, 

WORDSLEY. STOURBRIDGE 


NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots. 

Seller’s selection, 30s. per dozen. Purchaser’s ditto, 36s. 
The above comprise all the best English and French raised 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Perpetual Polyantha, Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
and Perpetual Moss. 

Roses of 1881 

Of above-named classes, 18s. to 24s. per dozen. In pots. 

Choice Roses. 

Tea-scented, Hybrid Tea, Noisette, China, and Bourbon 
18e. to 24s. per dozen ; strong plants, In pots. 

Descriptive List on application. 


Mr. T. Darlington, Knuteford, writes: "He 
Bulbs you supplied were really splendid. I never 
saw finer.” 


0 Choice Hyacinths by name. 
8 „ Tulips, 0 sorts. 

O „ Crocus, 5 sorts. 

4 „ Snowdrops. 

4 „ Roman Hyacinths. 

0 „ Scilla praecox. 

0 „ Sweet Jonquils. 


RICHARD SMITH <fe OO., 

NURSERYMEN AND 8EED MERCHANTS, 

WORCESTER. 


CRANSTONS NURSERIES 

(Established 1786). 


This splendid assortment for Window or Grtfit- 
house decoration for P. O. O. for 5fl. 


Larger collections for the greenhouse or 
outdoors, 10s. 6d, 21s., 42a., 03s., and 105a 
Carriage paid. _ 

JOHN K.KING, 

ROYAL SEEDSMAN, 

COOOESQALL, ESSEX. 


NOW R E .A. D Y 
Descriptive and Priced 

CATALOGUE OF ROSES 


As a personal decoration or in bouquets it is delightful, and 
in colours in perfect accordance with the taste of the present 

day. We call this a major variety, as most of the flowers 
seem to be nearly double the size we have usually Been them, 
the sepals in several cases being 4 in. across. Colours : sepals 
soft brown, labellum or ” boc clear yellow. 

STRONG CROWNS, each. Is. 6d.; 6, 6s. ; 12, 10 b. : 25, 
17b. 6d. ; 50, 30s. 


AUTUMN, 1882, and SPBING, 1883. 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

Special List (August, 1882) now ready. 

rPHE LARGEST STOCK in the greeted aua* 

•L ber of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and grea 
house cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries sod oth*r 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send for above 1st 
before buying elsewhere. Post free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, BALE, MANCHESTER 


Cranston’s Nursery & Seed Co, 

(LIMITED), 

KING’S ACRE, near HEREFORD. 


Oovent Garden, London. 


THE WONDERFUL 

AFRICAN TUBEROSES. 

Bulbs just arrived in splendid condition. 

PER 100, 36e.; PER DOZEN, 6a. 

Early application recommended. 


GREAT SALE OF 

STANDARDS AND OTHER ROSES. 

For particulars apply to 

THOMAS S. WARE. Hale Farm Nurseriee, 
Tottenham, London. 


Printed and Published by the registered Proprietor, w 
Robinson, at the Office, 37, Southampton Street, in the 
Parish of 8t. Paul, Covent Garden in the City of Westnunfw 
Saturday, October 28, 1861 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


H00PEB & 00., Oovent Garden, London, W.0, 


Digitized by 







Y ^ Illustrated 

and Suburban and Rural Home 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 

RIOI8TERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1882, 


P OSE TREES.—Fine collection of 300 vane- 

•Lv ties, 50s. per 100. or lCs. per doz.; cuttings of same. Is. 
doz 6a. per 100.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux¬ 
bridge. 

HYCLAMEN, finest strain grown. — Having 

yJ purchased the entire stock of one of the lr 


JAPANESE HONEYSUCKLE.-Two plants 

w Of this lovely hardy climber, which retains its pretty gol¬ 
den variegated foliage through the winter out-of-doors, 
Is. 8d.. free.—MORLEY & CQ.,Fulwood. PreBton._ 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF 

J J FLOWERS fo 


■D FLOWERS for Bcreeus and scrap books; 100 for 15s., 
fifty for 9s., twelve for 2s. 6d. Specimen plate post free for 3d. 
—The Publisher. 3 7, Southampton Street. Covent Garden. 

inn HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

-LUv/ or 25a.—Richard Smith 4 Co.’s selection of the 
above contains a moBt interesting and valuable assortment of 
beautiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as 
to produce flowers and render the garden attractive all 
thr ough the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
8MITH t CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester . 

pREEPERS for Walls, Trellises, &c., in great 

variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
object may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
and advice on application.—RICHARD SMITH St CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. _ 

OTRAWBERRIES.—Strong roots for present 

*3 planting and for fruiting next year, 4s. per 100. Descrip¬ 
tive fist and price for plants in pots for forcing on applica¬ 
tion.—RICHARD SMITH & CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merch ant s, Worcester. _ 

nRAPE VINES and ORCHARD HOUSE 

VX TREE8 IN POTS.—Grape Vines, extra strong, short- 
jointed, and well ripened; planting canes, 3a. 6d. to 5s. each ; 
extra strong fruiting canes, 7s. 6<L to 10s. Orchard-house 
trees, fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricets, Plums, Cherries, Pears, Apples, and Figs. De¬ 
scriptive price list for Id. stamp.—KlCHARD SMITH St CO., 
Nursery men and Seed Merchants, Worcester. _ 

O f) fTrrrTCLEMATIS IN POTS of all the 

finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple) for climb¬ 
ing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, strong plants ; 
descriptive list on application.—RICHARD SMITH St CO., 
Nurserymen a nd Seed Merchants, Worcester. _ 

OEAKALE.—Exceptionally fine roots for forc- 

O ing, 2s. 6tL per doz., 16s. per 100. Asparagus, strong for 
forcing. 12*. per 100* specially selected ditto, 16s. per 100.— 
KlCHARD BMITH & CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer¬ 
chants , Worcester, __ 

"DOSES—Well rooted, many shooted, truly 

•Hi named, of matured vigorous growth, and of the best 
kinds. Dwarfs, R. S. & Co.’s selection, 8s. per doz., 60s. per 
100 ; Standards. 21s. per doz.-RICHARD SMITH St CO., 
Nurserymen and 8eed Merchants, Worcester. _ 

OPECIAL OFFER of surplus Stock, in fine and 

O frequently transplanted Trees of various and choice 
kind* at rxetrdinglv low prices. The List free on application. 
—RICHARD SMITH k CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer¬ 
chants. Worcester._ 

A PPLE TREES with MISTLETOE growing 

H. on them.—Price from 7s. fid. to 21s. each.—RICHARD 
SMITH k CO., Nurserymen, Worcester. 


CHOICE Bulbs, 3s. 6d. 


ouuivrj jduius, os. uu., iree to any au- 
dress, consisting of three Hyacinths, fifty mixed 


VJ purchased the entire stock of one of the largest growers 
of this stately flower, I can offer fine bulbs at 5s. doz. ; small 
ditto, 2s. 6d. doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux¬ 
bridge._ 

PINERARIA.—Exhibition varieties, in flower- 
VJ ing pots. 3s. 6d. dozen, 20s. 100; carefully packed.—T. 
J. HAWKI N8, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge ._ 

JASMINE, Mvrtle, and Honeysuckle.—Cuttings 

U from either of these choice plants, 6d. per doz.—T. J 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath Nurseries, near Uxbridge. 


hardy.—MORLEY k CO„ Fulwood. Preston. ' ’ 

JVHE pure white, sw'eet-scented, old English 

garden Lily (Lilium candidum) ; 3 bulbs Is. 4d., free to 
any address. Theajsthetic favourite.—MORLEY k CO., 
Fulwood, Preston. _ 

PJHEAP EXOTIC PALMS, four varieties, nice 

yJ small healthy plants, 2s. free, carefully packed. Beauti¬ 
ful for fern case culture ; 2 varieties Is. 4d., free.—MORLEY 


\Kl ALLFLOWER, Harbinger or Blood-red; 

V* strong plants, 2s. 100, 15s. 1000: seed from ditto, 
large j acket, 6d.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 

plNKS 1 PINKS! PINKS !—White and Red, 

JL large plants, 2s. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hilling- 
don Hea th, Ux bridge._ 

HARNATIONS, named varieties, in 4j-in. pots, 

for winter bloom. — La Belle, Lilian, Beatrice, Mrs. 
Lazenby, Scarlet Perfection, Souvenir de la Malnumon, W. 
P. Milner, 18s. and 24s. dozem-T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.&S., 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

HUTTINGS.—Azalea, 9d. per dozen : variegated 

yJ Geraniums, Is. per dozen; plain ditto, 9d. per dozen; 
Fuchsias, 9d. per dozen; Calceolarias, 5«. per 100.—T. J. 
HAW KINS. Hillingdon Heath,Uxbridge. _ 

STRAWBERRIES 1 STRAWBERRIES ! 1 

O STRAWBERRIES !! !-New beds cannot be made too 
early. Runners of Sir Joseph Paxton, James Vcitch, Black 
Prince, Ne Plus Ultra, President. Dr. Hogg, or Sir Charles 
Napier, 3e. per 100.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 


fronds; tuft of frond rootB on peat, as imported from 
America, 2s. free ; sample frond on receipt of 6a. Will climb 
up stick like Convolvulus.—MORLEY k CO., Preston ._ 

J)ELICIOUS scent through house produced 

U by spray of lovely double' white Tuberose flower ; three 
“ „ - ^ith cultural directions. (See 

MORLEY 


blooming roots Is. 9d., free,-- 

last week s Gardenino for article on Tuberoses.)- 
*- ™ ’> r egton. 


k CO . Fulwood, _ 

pHEAP and beautiful cool house Orchids, re- 

yJ quire no heat to produce (their lovely flowers ; 1 b. 6d. 
each, free; or the three plants, 3s. 3d., free. Cypripedium 
ocaule, C. pubescens, not started, sound crowns, and the 
lovely variegated foliaged Goodyera pubescens in growth.— 
MORLEY k CO., Fulwood, Preston, _ 

HLOIRE DE DIJON,:HOMERE, and REVE 

VX D OR ROSES.—The above three nice healthy plants on 
own roots, 2s. lid., free to any address.—MORLEY k CO., 
Fulwood. Preston. _ 

ITARDY FLOWERS (out of doors) in the 

J-L dull winter and spring months. Anemone (double 
and Bingle) mixed, all colours, 24 for Is. 3d., or 50, 2s., free ; 
50 yellow winter Aconites, Is. 8<L, free ; 12 Triteleia uniflora, 
pearl white, shaded blue, sweet-scented. Is. Id. doz., free, or 
25,1s lOd,, free.-MORLEY k CO„ Fulwood, Preston. 

PARLY BLOOMING GLADIOLI.-Twelve 

J-l flowering Bulbs, mixed varieties, 1 b. 2d, free. Hardy 
out of doors; plant now.-MORLEY k CO., Fulwood, 
Preston. 

U1LGOMA WELXONIENSIS, 4 for Is.; dou- 

ble Petunia (Crimson King), 3 for 1*.—W. E. BOYCE, 
14. Gloucester Road, Holloway, N. _ 

V IOLAS, Pansies, hardy perennials, our entire 
stock, all transplanted, is offered at Is. per doz., the 
land being sold to L. k N.-W. Railway Co. Guinea collection 
increased to thirty doz. ; half, 12s., hampers gratis ; catalogue 
free —^JOHN P1RIE k CO.. 8techford Birmingham. 

HYACINTHS, tulips, crocus, lilies, 

11 &c.—C. G. VAN TUBERGEN, iun., Haarlem. Holland 
Wholesale Catalogue now ready, ana may be had free on ap¬ 
plication to Messrs. R. S1LBERRAD k SON, 25, Savage 
Gardens, Crutched Friars, London, E G 

pOCOA-NUT FltfRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 


PELARGONIUMS (Regal, 

J- best varieties only; small-roc 
cuttings. 2s. per doz. : beat strain c 
HAW KIN 8. F.RF * * 

fjAMELLIAS 

yJ pots, 3e. each ; 


, J, Show, and Fancy), 
-rooted plants, 3a. per doz. ; 
n of seed, per 100, 3s.—T. J. 
ion Heath, Uihridge. 

in variety, well budded in 4i-in. 

,— _, in 7-in. pots, 5s. each ; in 12-in. pots, 10s. 

each ; all true to name, Btrong healthy plants.—T. J. HAW¬ 
KINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

pHRYSAlSTHEMUMS! CHRYSANTHF- 

MUMS!! CHRYSANIHEMUMSM! — One of the 
finest selections; 200 varieties. Btrong plants ready for 
blooming pots, 4s. doz., 30s. 100; very cheap.—T. J. HAW- 
KINS. F.R.H.B., Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. _ 

PANSIES AND VIOLAS.—Very choice, well- 

J- rooted plants, 2s. 6d per doz.; cuttings of ditto, Is. per 
doz.—T. J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

OOLANUM or CHRISTMAS CHERRY.—Nice 

hJ little plants just coming into bloom, 2s. €d per dozen ; 


Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 


A ZALEA 1ND1CA.—Fine bushy plants in pots 

A for forcing, 2s. 6d. each. 24s. dozen ; larger ditto, 30a. 
to 50s. dozen. Specimen trees, 10s. to 15s. each. Any of the 
above will give great satisfaction, — T. J. HAWKINS, 
F.R.H.8.. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

JYEUTZIA.— Fine plants, 4s. doz. Spiraea 
U jsponica, strong clumps, 4s. doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon He ath, Uxbridge. _ 

GARDENIAS.—Strong plants of this choice 

VX and very beautifully scented flower, 3s. each, 30s. per doz.: 
very cheap.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge 

OTEPHANOTIS.—Strong plants of this beauti- 

L) ful greenhouse creeper, so valuable for its highly scented 
and beautiful bloom, 3s. 6d. per plant.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon He ath, Uxbridge. _ 

OWEET VIOLETS.-Russian, Neapolitan, Bello 

de Chatenay, Marie Louise, Duchess of Edinburgh, Czar, 
and White Czar, 2s. doz., 12s. ICO.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge 

TWTYOSOTIS (Forget-me-not).—Large clumps 

-LTJ. of this useful spring flowering plant, Is. 6<L per doz. 

T. J. HAWKINS. F.R.H.8.. Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

POLYANTHUS.—Strong little plants of the 


in vie at Patentee's, THOJ 
Street, Westminster. 








GARDENING ILLUSTRATED . 


[Nov. 4, 1882. 


Really Gholoe, Strong, Hardy Plante. 

If Poet and carriage free for Cash with Order. 

Per doz.—*. d. 

Auricula alpina, from pots, very superb strain .. ..3 6 

Aubrietiagneca. .. •< J f 

Aubrietia violaoea.. •; 1 6 

Anemone japonica, white (Hononne Jobert), beautiful 

fine plants .4 6 

Carnation Grenadin, dwarf scarlet, very early flowering 

6d. each 5 0 

Coreopsis laneeolata .. .. 6d. each 

D ian tfcus hybridus floribundus rosea .. 6d. each 

Gaura Lindkeimeri, beautiful for bouquets 4d. each 

Geum ooccineum ft-pi., for bouquets, brilliant scarlet 3 0 
Gnaphalium decurrens, the new white Cape Everlast¬ 
ing, flowers all the winter in pots, lemon-scented 

foliage. 9d. each 

Hepatica angulosa, blue . 9d. each 

Honesty, early crimson, new. 6d. each 

Myosotis variegata elegantissima, the new silver varie¬ 
gated form of Alpine Forget-me-not, most charming 
effect .. .. .. • • .. .. 4d. each 3 0 

Potentilla, new double, La Vesuve, very large double 
flowers, crimson, with orange edges .. la 6d. each 
Polyanthus Hose-in-Hose, mixed 4<L each 3 0 

Polyanthus new golden Hoee-in-Hose, beautiful 

6<L each 4 0 

Polyanthus Floors Castle, gold laced, ex., ex. .. ..36 

Primrose Dean's Crimson Beauty, exquisite 6*1. each 
Pink, Pheasant-eyed, very dwarf and floriferous 4d. ea. 3 0 
Pink Garibaldi, best of the red Anne Bolcyn class Is. ea. 
Spiraea Filipendula fl.-pJ., double Dropwort 6d. each 
Ranunculus bulbosus fl.-pl., the largest form of double 

Buttercup . la. each 

8weet William, finest strain in cultivation, personally 

selected.30 

Primula cashmeriana. Is. each 

Primula denticulate . Is. each 

Primula rosea . Is. each 

Primula luteola. la each 

Verb a scum olympicum, very rare .. .. Is. each 

Viola hybrida Nannie, the most dwarf blue in cultiva¬ 
tion, never higher than Lobelia C. P. Gem, and 
may be substituted for that well-known summer 
edging plaut; a personally raised Btock .. ..36 

\* Many thousand forms of Double and Single Wall¬ 
flowers, the new canary yellow Wallflower-leaved Bromptor 
Stock for pots, kc, are quoted in Special Offer No. 3 for 
Autumn, 1883. A copy can be had post free. 

HARTLAND’S 

Old Established Seed Warehouse, 

24. PATRICK STREET, CORK. 


t STRAW BERRIES.—Ready m pots for early 
) forcing, 8 s. per 100 ; runners. 2 s. per 100 ; all best sorts. 
— Mr. CURTIS, Gardener, East Grafton, Ma rlborough. [3814 

P R SALE.—A pair of large ALOES, mea¬ 
suring more than 3 ft. in height; price £5 5s.- 
Mrs. CANNING, Post Office, Gloucester._ 


■MAGNIFICENT LILIUM AURATUM.- 

ItL M. Verey is booking orders for his extraordinarily fine 
bulbs, and strongly recommends early planting. Testimonials 
from all parts of the country. Six, 7s. 6 d., carriage paid. 
— M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road, London, N.W._ 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 

Cases, Ms. each extra, allowed far when returned. 

100 squares glass, 15 os., 14 by 13} for 15s. 

.. 21 ox., ,, „ 22 s. 6 d. 

., „ „ 15 oz., 13f by 8 8 s. 6 d. 

„ „ „ 21 oz., ,, ,, 12 s. 6 d. 

.15 oz., IS} by 11} 12s. 6 d. 

„ ., „ 21 oz., „ ., 18s. 6 d. 

Good Engudi glass, any size as required quoted for on 
application. 

Putty, Id. per lb. Paint ready mixed in 4-Ib. and 7-Ib. tins at 
5d. per lb., tins included. 

HENRY WAHTWItlGHT, Glass and Le ad M erohant. 
t, Boar Lan< 


8 & 10, Alfred Street, ] 


ne, LEEDS. 


fLREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

U Portable Bpan-roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 ft. by 7 ft., £4. 
Conservatory, 12 ft. by 8 ft., £ 8 . Vinery, 20 ft, £7. Tenant's 
Fixtures. Drawings, 3 d. — Yorkshire Horticultural Works, 


Windhill, Shipley. 


UY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.-GAS 

-D CONSERVATORY BOILER from 45s. ; Reflector Gas 
Cooking Btoves, from 10s. 6 dj Exoelsior Gas Bath, £510s.; 
The Oalda Instantaneous Water Heater, £4 7a 6 <L—G. 
SHREWSBURY, 50, Old Bailey; Factory, Barrington 
Road, Brixton. S.W. 



a ARDEN POTS.—12 8-in., 12 6-in., 48 5-in.. 60 

V4 4-in., 60 3-in., packed and sent to rail, 7a 6 tL, cash.— 
H. GODDARD. Potteries, Peckham, London._[3833 


elegant stand to match; price 80a, worth double; would 
pack case and put on rail free.—W. RAGLAN, 15, Moraing- 
ton Road. New Cross. 


TATANTED, a good 

vf must thoroughly ui 
house.—Address, ** Box.” 38 


GROOM GARDENER; 

understand Vines and hot green- 
38, Bowerby Bridge, Yorkshire. 


Picturesque Rock Gardens, 

FERNERIES, WATERFALLS, LAKES, and ROCKY 
PO NDS and STREAMS DESIGNED and FORMED in 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL ROCK: also CONCRETED 
effectually by PULHAM 4 SON, BROXBOURNE, who have 
executed over 200 works in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales; in several counties now doing. 

TUFA, SPAR, OOLITE, SAND, and LIMESTONE 
ROCK at our depots, BROXBOURNE, Tottenham, and 
Brixton, or in truck loads from the quarry. 

PULHAM’B BALL VALVE, for outlets of LAKES, 
PONDS, STREAMS, RESERVOIRS, kc., is most simple 
and effective Cannot get out of order. No iron to rust. 

TENNIS 00URT8 or FLOORS formed in PULHAMITE 
PERMANENT GRAVEL, also GARDEN and TERRACE 
WALKS, For ecour ts, Greenhouses, STABLE FLOORS, 4c 
also in GRANTrETMARBLE, and SPAR-FACED CON¬ 
CRETE, intensely hard. Durability guaranteed. 

411 particulars sent on receipt of 6 stamps. 


VIRGIN CORK FOR FERNERIES AND 

V CONSERVATORIES.—The cheapest and best house 
fa Lond on.-GBOBGE LOOKYBS 4 007l3, High Stmt, 

by GOpglC 


RIPPINCILLE’S 

PATENT 

GREENHOUSE STOVES. 

The Best Warming: Stoves 
ever Invented. 

The only Perfect Oil Stoves made 
to burn absolutely without Smoke or 
Smell, Trouble or Dirt. 

Unequalled for Warming 
GREENHOUSES, VINERIES. 
SHOPS. BEDROOMS, HALLS, 
DAMP ROOMS, 4c. 

They are perfectly safe, require no 
pipes or fittings, will burn from 12 to 
20 hours without attention, give off 
no injurious vapour, and are the best 
Stoves ever invented to „ 

SAVE PLANTS FROM FROST, 
KEEP OUT THB DAMP, 4c. 
Price from a few Shillings. 
Write for Illustrated List of Warming 
Stoves to 

The Holborn Lamp & Stove Co., 

118, Holborn, London, 38.0., 

And say where you saw this advertisement. 



Museett’e Patent Portable 

HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS 

is unequalled for heating any size greenhouse by oil, gas, 
or coal with expedition and economy. Boiler and pipes 
complete from 50s. Catalogue with 100 Illustrations, post 
free, 2}<L J. M. will call on any intending purchaser, give 
every information free, except oost of rail; distance long or 
short no object.—Winstanley Road, Clapham JunctTo 
London. 


AMATEURS Hot-water Heating Apparatus, 

8 ft. of circulating pipe ; burns petroleum ; attention— 
once in eighteen hours, and burns lid. of oil in that time ; 


ms lid. < 

. v raiTE, j 

Janson Road, Phillip Lane, Tottenham. 


grice 18s^6d ^ and upwards.—J. WHITE, 2, Sidlaw Terrace, 


JOHN PIGGOTT. 

Please tend for Price Lists, post free. 

THE 
ARGOSY 
BRACE. 

Comfort 
guaranteed. 

PRICES: 

Is. 2d, Is. 7d., Is. lOd, 2a 2d., 2s. 8d., Ss. 2d. 
and 3a. 7d. Postage, 2d. 

JOHN PIGG0TT, 

115, 116, & 117, CHEAPSIDE, E C. 




NEW PATENT MOLE TRAP. 



Effectiveness combined with simplicity. Price 12 s. per dozen. 
Two dozen carriage paid, and 5 per cent, discount for 
with order. Sample forwarded free by post for Is. 3d.— 
REYNOLDS 4 CO., 57, New Compton Street, London, W.C. 
Illustrated and prioed catalogue of Wire Netting, Poultry 
Yard Appliances, 4c., forwarded post free. 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, 

MAirmrAOTCBSBa or 

S0LID&TUBULAR BAR FENCINC 

Iron Hurdles, Garden Seats, &c., &o. 



Illustrated Catalogue of Hurdles, Gates, and all kinds of 
d Wire Fencing, 4c., free on application. 


Iron and 1 


VIGTOBIA WORKS, Wolverhampton, 

And 3, Crooked Lane, King William Street, London, E.O. 


By permission of the Hon. Board oCCustotas 
DUTY FREE. 

TOBACCO PREPARATIONS 

FOE 

HORTICULTURAL USB. 

*M*ICOTINE SOAP.—An effectual and speedy 

J-l Eradicator of Scale, Thrip. Green Fly, Mealy Bus- 
Spider, American Blight and all Parasites affecting niant. 
without injury to foliage. The Manufacturers have cret 
pleasure in bringing to the notice of Horticulturists ge&eralb 
this valuable preparation, the basis of which is SieotmTct 
the Oil of Tobacco, with which is bleuded other eeentbl 
ingredients, to render it available as a general Insecticide 


’•***«• i a we.: iuid 

Full directions for use upon each package. 

And 2 oz. sample jam, 6 d each. 

■"POBACCCL J UICE for horticultural purposa. 

J. It is highly oonceutrated, and contains the strength of 
43 ozs. of best strong leaf-tobacco in each gallon. In hottla 
Is., 2s. 6 d., 5s. each : and in casks, 3s. per gall. 

•POBACCO POWDER for destroying and pn- 

A venting Insects, Blights, and Mildews on plwts »ad 
trees. It is easily applied by dusting, and will not many ni 
harm either plants or trees. In tins. Is., 2a. 6 d_, 5s., 10a. esdi 
and in bags,28 lbs.. 18e. -56 lbs., 36s.; 113 lba, 72a rack 

ffOBAObO PAPEtt, CLOTk. and CORD, for 

A Fumigating Greenhouses. These Articles are now well 
known and extensively patronised by the most experience 
Horticulturists. 

HORRY, SOPER, FOW ER & CO. (Limitedl, 

v Sole Manufacturers. Offices and Show Rooms: PIN 5 . 
BURY STREET, E.C. Manufactory and Bonded Tctaeo 
Stores : SHAD THAMES. LONDON. S.E. 


U IMMEL’S NEW SEASON PERFUMES, a. 

Av tracted direct from flowers with his patent Myrae&e- 
White Heliotrope, White Pink, White lilac, White Boh, 
Malvetta, Rose Laurel, Wallflower, 8 weet Pea, 8 yrina. kc 
All from 2 s. 6 cL—EUGENE RIMMKL, 96, StrandTls' 
Regent Street; and 34, Cotnhill, London; and9, Booienri 
dec Oapucines. Paris._ 


PRUNING and TRAINING IMPROVED.- 

A ' The first volume entirely deToted to the explanation 
of the extension system of training fruit trees ."-The Gar¬ 
dener. Faithfully illustrated. By JOHN SIMPSON. Gar¬ 
dener, Wortley Hall. Sheffield, author of the Society of Am 
n Report on Fruit Culture ” at the Paris Exhibition, 1£L 
Describes new and hitherto unrecorded methods of product 
fruit trees and crops quickly and successfully. “ There cat 
be no question but that the author has handled his subject b 
a straightforward practical manner that compels a hearing; 
Scotsman. 14 Compels oue to read on to the end of the vyrt 
whether he will or no."—Field. 44 A new departure in mat¬ 
ters horticultural. Downright common-sense.” — SktJbGi 
DatiyTrlegraph. Price 2 b., post free, 2s. 3<L 
THE GARDEN Office, 37, Southampton Street, Const 
Garden, London, W.C. 

THE GARDEN FARMER. 

In doth, 2s., by post, 2s. 2d. 

PROFITABLE MARKET GARDENING.-; 

I_Adapted for the use of all Growers and Gardener?. Bj 

WILLIAM EARLEY, author of “High Class Kitehe 
Gardening,” 4c. 

LONDON: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, STRAND. W.C. 

DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 

LIFE OF A SCOTCH NATURALIST. 
Illustrated by George Reid, R.S.A. Net r Edi¬ 
tion. Post 8vo. 6s. 

“Mr. Smiles has, in a very charming and very beantifnilj 
illustrated volume, rescued the fame and character of Thom* 
Edward from oblivion as a most accomplished Naturalist 

Times. 

“ Never has Mr. Smiles written with more freshness am! 
zest than in presenting to us the picture of thie Pahseyd 
naturalists. A noble lesson of unaffected humility here g«* 
hand-in-hand with the lesson of self-help, and elevates it.- 
Spectator. 

“ The biography of this remarkable man owes much of its 
charm to the manner in which Mr. Smiles has done his part 
as narrator. The unobtrusive way in which the story b told, 
and the pleasant style of the smooth and experienced ptf. 
deserve more than a passing word of approval .”—Satsrdat 
Review. 
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KTOTICE. — JONES & NORTH beg to announce 

Xv that they are prepared to supply first-class Dutch bulbs 
and flower roots at the undermentioned cheap rates for cash 
only; quality guaranteed: 12 Hyacinths, best named, 
for pots or glasses, 5x ; 50, 19a. ; 100, £1 lto. 12 Hya¬ 
cinths for liadding, red, white, and blue, 2s. 9d. ; 50, lto. ; 100, 
lto. Crocus, finest named varieties, extra good, 50, Is. 3d.; 
100, 2x Tulips, named, separate colours, 50, 3s. 6d.: 100, to. 
Snowdrops, single and double, 50, Is. fid.; 100, 2s. 6d. Nar¬ 
cissus, Jonquils, Ranunculus, Spiraeas, Dielytra, Ac., at 
equally low prices. Package free. P.O.O. payable at Loam- 
pit Vale.—JONES A NORTH, Hope Nursery, Lewisham, 
Kent 

WHITE CLOVES! WHITE CLOVES!!- 

v" Mrx Sinkins, the new hybrid white Clove, is the 
largest, sweetest, hardiest, most free growing and flowering 
variety in cultivation; blooms three inches across, perfect 
rosettes; were admired by thousands at H.R.H. Duchess of 
Teck’s stall at the Grand Bazaar, also at Lady Peck's 
Bazaar, opened by General Sir F. Roberts. Plants, 4s., 5s., 
extra strong one-year-old, not mere rooted cuttings, to. per 
doz.—W. WE ALE, Taplow, Bucks. 

"D OSES, ROSES.—Twelve splendid exhibition 
Xv Roses, true to name, fine plants, 7s. fid.; fifty, 27x; 
packing included: cash with order ; descriptive catalogue.— 
Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kingakersweli, Devonshire. 

PANSIES ! VIOLAS 1— Fine strong plants, best 

X named show and fancy, 3s. fid. dozen ; bedding, Is. 6d. 
and 2s. dozen : seed, 7<L and Is. pkt.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, 
Fluder, Kingskerewell, Devon. 

QWEET VIOLETS, specially prepared for 
O autumn and winter blooming. Doubles—New York, 
one sure to give satisfaction, an improved Marie Louise, a 
large stock, 2x 6d. dox, 18s. per 106 ; extra fine clumps for 
pots, 7d. each, to. doz. ; De Panne, Red Russian, Neapoli¬ 
tan, Margaret de Savoie. Belle de Chatenay, tree, 4d. each, 
3s. 6d. doz.; Blandyana, Patriw. white Marie Louise, 5d. 
each, 4s. 6d, doz.; Duchessjof Edinburgh, Chatenay ccerulea, 
lx each. Singles—Odoratissima, Argentsaflora, White Czar, 
4d. each, 3s. 6<L dox ; Victoria Regina and Largo White, 2s. 
doz. Catalogue with novelties and directions for cultivation, 
lid.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder. Kingskerswell. Devon. 

TTERBACEOUS ALPINE; ROCK, and other 

H hardy garden plants, 100, packing included, 24x ; one 
dozen, post free, 3s. 6<L Giant Polyanthus, very splendid 
fancy, white, yellow, crimson, laced, hose-in-hose. lx fid. per 
doz.; extra large plants, 2s. 6<L per doz. Grand double Wall¬ 
flowers, Campanulas, Sweet Williams, Is. per dox, free.—Mr. 
R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, KingskerewelJ, Devon. 

HHOICE PLANTS.—Twelve splendid show 
\J Fuchsias, including Miss L. Vidler, 2s. fid.; six Salvias 
(patens, splendens, Heeri, leucantha, Bethelli, Hoveyi). 2x ; 
six Bouv&rdias, 2 b. 6d. ; new double Bouvardia Alfred 
Neuner, Is - three lemon Verbenas, lx: one Gardenia, lx ; 
two double Primulas, lx 4d.; twelve, 7x 6d.; good plants. 
Three double Tropwolumx Is.; six choice Pelargoniums 
(named), 2s. 6d.; twelve Bride Gladioli, to not now for 
early flowering, 2s. fid.; twelve Schizostylis, lx fid.; twelve fine 
named Tulips, lx 6d.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, 
Kingskerewell, Devonshire. 

PANSIES ! PANSIES !— Three dozen cuttings 
X in twelve varieties, named, post free for 2s.—WM. 
SANDERS. The Gardens. Leek, Staffordshire. 

KTOW READY. — Chrysanthemum cuttings, 

Xv from 300 selected varieties. Is. per dox, post free.— 
WM. SANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, Staffordshire. 

PXTREMELY BEAUTIFUL ORCHID, 

XJ Odontoglossum Alexandras, easily grown in a green¬ 
house, nice plants, 3s. 6d. aud 5s. 6d. each. Cash with order. 
— M. vEREY A CO., 4, Oppidans Rd., Primrose Hill, London. 

OUPERB Lilium eximium, beautiful large 
O early-flowering Lily, exquisitely perfumed, quite hardy, 
most effective for house decoration, six fine bulbs, 5s., 
carriage paid.— M. YEREY, 4, Oppidans Road, London. 

\l\l ILL1AM FARREN, Rose Grower, How 

1 " House Nurseries, Cambridge. The stock of Rosea is 
extra good this season, every plant being large, very bushy, 
and well| ripened. Catalogue, in which is a short essay on 
“ The Insect Friends and Enemies of the Rose,” free for Id. 
stamp. 

A Rfl Dutch Bulbs and six dozen spring bed- 

TXUV/ ding plants in six varieties, carriage paid to any 
railway station, for lOx fid., as follows: 12 Hyacinths, 
100 Tulips, 200 Crocus, 50 Narcissus, 12 double do., 25 Ane¬ 
mones, 25 Iris, 12 Snowdrops, 12 Gladiolux—S. A W. 

H ENRY.Oak Farm Nursery, Ohigwell, Essex [3834 

PERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, and Somer- 
X get, by an experienced collector of 25 years; correctly 
named and packed; with Instruction Book for making 
Rookery, planting Ferns, Ac., with each 5s. order. 14 to 20 
named varieties, 6s. per 100. Small (post), 30 for 2s. ASPLE- 
NIUM FONTANUM, SEPTENTRIONALE, and POLY- 
8TTOHUM LONOHITIS (Holly), lx each. 1000 varieties 
BRITISH and EXOTIC. Catalogue, 2d. Estab. 25 years. - 
E. GILL, Lodging-houBe Keeper, Lynton, N. Devon. 

(iMKiaiMAS ROSES.—Beautiful hardy white 
O flowers from Christmas to Lent: one plant, 7d.; six, 
2s. fid.; twelve, 4s. fid.; now ready, cash with order; oarriage 
paid—GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, Suffou. 

Ald crimson clove carnations.— 

v Strong plants from open ground. Two for Is. 3d, car¬ 
riage paid—GIBB8 A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

T ILIES OF THE VALLEY AT CHRIST- 

XJ MAS.—12 roots of the largest flowering sorts and paper 
on cultivation. Is. 6d, carriage free ; to be delivered in No¬ 
vember.—GIBBS A OO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

MICOT1ANA LONGIFLORA. — Plants Is. 

Xv each; seed 7d per pkt. ▲ deliciously fragrant plant 
with pure white flowers; one will scent a whole house; easily 
cultivated ; almost perpetual bloomer. — GIBBS A CO., 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


T3ULBS! BULBS! BULBS! —In comparison 

•U with age, size, and quality of the bulbs, the following 
quotations will be found 25 per cent, under usual trade price. 
Hyacint ha for glasses, pots, or forcing, best named varieties. 4s. 
doz...3tls. 100: ditto for bedding, 3s. doz., 22s. 100; Tulips, 
single and double, Is. doz., to 100: Snowdrops, fine double 
and single, 3s. fid. 100; Polyanthus Narcissus, 10s. 100; 
Pheasaut's-eve or garden varieties, to. 100; Crocus, line 
specimen bulbs, 3s. 100; Anemones, to. 100; fine specimen 
bulbs, Lilium candidum, so beautiful for decoration and 
winter bloom, 5«. doz.-T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.8., Hilling¬ 
don Heath, Uxbrid ge._ 

•THE Guinea Collection of bulbs comprises 800 
-L choice bulbs, as follows: 30 finest mixed Hyacinths, 50 
Polyanthus Narcissus, 100 mixed garden or Pheasant's-eye 
ditto, 4 dozen mixed Tulips, 106 ditto Crocus in four varie¬ 
ties, 100 double Snowdrops, 100 single ditto, 160 Anemones, 
100winter Aconites, and 70 various; package included.—T. 
J. HAWKINS, Bulb Importer and Florist, Hillingdon 
Heath, near Uxbridge. 


rPHE Half-guinea Collection contains similar 
1 bulbs to the above, only proportionate in number, and 
will be found a cheap and pleasing collection.—T. J. HAW- 
KIN8, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge.__ 


T IlIUM candidum and Arum aethiopica. — 

JU Special attention is drawn to these beautiful winter- 
flowering bulbs, easily cultivated, and so useful for deoore¬ 
tire purposes. Oandidum, 5s. doz ■ Arum, small size, 3s., 
large ditto, 8s. per doz.—T. J. HAWKINS,Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge. 


pUONYMUS. — Fine, large, bushy plants, 
-Ll broad or narrow-leaf, in gold, sliver, or plain; gold or 
silver, 8s. doz.; plain, 4s. doz. Smaller-sized plants, 5s., gold 
or silver; and 2s. 6<L, plain. These shrubs are sure to please 
at the price.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux¬ 
bridge. 


■ROSES, CHEAP ROSES.-350 of the finest 

Xv varieties for exhibition and garden cultivation ever 
offered, including all the very beat new and old varieties of 
Hybrid Perpetual, Moss, Bourbon, Noisette, and Tea Roses. 
Dwarf bushes, to. and 7s per doz.; Standards. 18s. per doz.; 
Teas, 10s. and 12s. per doz; new varieties. Is. 6d and 2s. 
each; strong plants, well rooted, packed free. Descriptive 
catalogue free on application.—A. M OFF ATT & SON, 
Botanic Nurseries, Biggleswade, Beds._ 


im0 CHOICE BULBS—Hyacinths, Tulips, 
lUl^ Ac., for 21s.; one half, 11s.: one quarter, 6s. Col¬ 
lections of bulbs, 5s. fid., 7s. fid., IQs. 6a., and lfis. fid.—Send 
address for list to FRED B. BAILS x, 4, Market Street, 
Westhougbton, Bolton. 


OR CHOICE HARDY PERENNIALS, 5s. 0d. 

Cheapest lot ever sold. A lady in Ireland writes, 
“Sept., 1882.—The plants are ia good order, and to my 
satisfaction, being so stro ng." Goo seberry and Currant trees, 
2s. fid. doz. (See list).—W. TITTkRTON. Florist. Loughboro'. 


PRIZE STRAIN HERBACEOUS CALCEO- 

I LARIA. — Good plants. Is. 6d per doz.: few larger 
plants, 2s. per doz., riost free.—H. PRESTON, 46, Willow 
Walk, Sydenham, B.E._ 


■REAUTIFUL WALLFLOWERS. — Carter’s 

-D Covent Garden, Belvoir Castle, Harbinger, King of the 
Blues, Blood Red, and other splendid strains; 50 strong 
plants, 2s. post free, or 100 by rail 3s. 9d, carriage paid— 
HARKNESS A SON, Nurserymen, Bedale. 


onn STRONG FLOWERING PLANTS, car- 

riagepaid, 8s. 6d, : half, 5s., comprising 12 beauti¬ 
ful Delphiniums, 12 named Phloxes, 12 Aquilegiax 12 peren¬ 
nial Lupines, Campanulas, Wallflowers, double Indian Pinks, 
Rockets, double Pyrethrumx Brompton Stocks. Ac. Cheapest 
lot ever offered.—HARKNESS A SON, Nurserymen, Bedale. 

TESTIMONIAL.— Litfleld Plaoe, Clifton, October 17.1882. 
Dear Sirs,—Plants arrived, beautifully packed, are all 
splendid specimens, and are simply “dirt cheap."—Yours 
truly, BHOLTO H. HARE._ 


rpO DAHLIA GROWERS.—Large ground 
X roots of all the leading Dahlias from our International 
First Prize collection. 12s. per doz. t carriage paid. This is the 
cheapest way of obtaining a stock.—HARKNESS A SON, 
Nurserymen, Bedale, Yorkshire._ _ 


fPHE BEST ROSES.—Twelve fine plants, in- 

X eluding the popular new Roscl A. K. Williams. Marie 
Baumann, Alfred Colomb, and the leading exhibition varie¬ 
ties, securely packed and carriage paid, 10s. fid; 24, £1.— 
HARKNESS A BON, Nurserymen, Bedale, Yorks. _ 

rPHE best named Picotees and Carnations.— 
X Twelve splendid rooted layers. Carnations, 6c. (3d.; 
Picotees, to. fid.; or twelve each, 10s. fid., carriage paid. 
HARKNESS A SON, Nurserymen, Bedale,(Yorkshire. 


S3 A S ON, Nurserymen, Bedale,(Yorl _ 

TTYACINTHS—the finest bulbs imported.— 

XX Garaway A Co. offer the above best named kinds at 6s. 
per doz. ; three dozen, 18s.; carriage paid on receipt of P.O. 
Order.— GA RAWAY A CO., Nursery, Clifton, Bristol 

D WARF ROSES—the best.—Garaway & Co. 

offer the above finest varieties in fifty sorts, £3 per 100, 
packed and carriage paid on receipt of P.O. Order, or fifty 
fbrSls. 6d.-GARAWAY A CO., Nursery, Clifton, Bristol. 


, nice healthy 

; Azalea indica. 

jl9 m. high, 12 in. in diameter, 2s. each; Palms, Lantana and 
Phoenix, 12 in. to 18 in High, Is. fid. each; Fer ns, Adiantum 
and Pteris, fid. each ; nice plants.—W. CULLINGFORD, 
For est Gate, E. _ 

flHOICE COLLECTION OF TUBEROUS- 

\J ROOTED IRIS, ten for 10s. 6d., basket included. Iris 
Barbata de Berghi, ochroleuca, Ksempferi, Nippon, cuprea, 
sambucina, flavescens, sibirica, sibirica alba, gTammea, 
and plant of Hemerocallis Kwanso.—Address, “R. L. D.," 
The Mount, Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. 

A nemone japonica alba and rosea. 

—10,00Cstrong plant*.flowered this season, splendid stuff, 
three selected plants. Is.; 2s. 6d doz.; lto. 100. PYRE¬ 
THRUMS, large double, very Bhowy, perpetual blooming, 
six varieties, good plants, 2s.; twelve plants, 3s. 6d PINK.— 
Much welcome, a choice hybrid, very fine white flowering va¬ 
riety, a peritetual bloomer, fine for cutting, should be in 
every garden, six plants, 2s.; twelve, 3s. 6d.; all free.— 
HENRY GODFREY. Nurseryman, 8tourbridge. 


"RHODODENDRONS. — Wanted, about si* 

Xv plants for greenhouse and six for garden. State varie¬ 
ties. age, and colours, with lowest price delivered, to 
W. BALMER, South Villa, Mi ddlesborough. Send catalogues . 

■REGAL and Show Pelargoniums in ten splen- 
Xv did varieties. 3s. 6d.; twelve choice named Carnations 
and Picotees, 68.jr6d.~T twelve Cyclatn 'U persicum showing 
flower, 3s. 6d;[all fine plan's £ {roe-*A. SWANSON, 
Bari»n-o^Hu|j%rJl inc ^ J ^ 


rjINLRARIAS, strong plants. Is. 3d. per dozen, 
v free, Covent Garden strain.—GIBBS A OO., Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. 


RANSIES.—Choicest English Show varieties 
X aud choicest Belgian varieties. Is. fid. per dozen.— 
GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

WINTER-FLOWERING TREE CARNA- 

1" TIONS.—The six best sorts—La Belle, Miss Jolline, 
Garibaldi, M. Baldwin, Vulcan, Van Houtte—price 3s. 9iL— 
GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge. Buffolk. _ 

ROSES, Standard and Dwarf.—Choicest ex- 
Xu hibition*varieties, Hybrid Perpetuals, my selection; 
standards, 18s.; dwarfs, 10s. per dozen. The dwarf trees con¬ 
tain abundance of ripe wood for present cuttings. Trees 
mo ve w ell from the Wiltshire sail. Catalogues free.—W. 
JEFFERY, Rose Grower, Salisbury., 
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CURRANT-BLACK CHAMPION. 


TAMfcS CARTER & CO. are now booking orders 
O for this the best BLAC K CURRANT iu the world. It «u 
awarded a F.O.C. by the R.H.S. Committee, ami grer.lj 
admired by all who saw the fruit exhibited last year. S*.oa 
limited Price 5s. each. 55s. per dozen._ 


TROUBLE WHITE BOUVARD1A, “ALFREI 

U NEUNER.” First-class Certificate, Royal HorueJ 
tural Society. Price, strong established plants. Is. each, :j 
per dozen, from JAMES CARTER A CO. Special prici 
per 100 on application with sample plants._ 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS SEE 

CARTERS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF DUTCl 
FLOWER ROOTS. 

_Gratis and post free on application. 


HARTER’S, THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN 

v by Royal Command to the Prince of Wales, 237 aid ii] 
HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


single _,_ 

Bedding Hyacinths, separate colours, 3s. doz.—R0BT. 1 
BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. 


P R Flowering at Christmas.—Early forcin 
Bulbs, now ready ; White Roman Hyacinths, 3a. do: 
Blue Roman Hyacinths, 2s. doz.; Paper white Narcos* j 
doz.; Spiraea japonica, 6d per dump; Doable Smwijq 
(extra large), 3x 100; Single Snowdrops, 2s. fid. 100; Lsij' 
Valley, crowns Is. 6d doz. ; Deutzia gracilis, fid ea±< 
Catalogues of Dutch FloweringRoots now ready, pat fr» 
on application.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, 
ten, Surrey._ 


pUCHhlAH, twelve beat named vanetia 
X su«h as Lucy Flnnis, Purple Prinoe, Ac., for 2 l; ltside 
hair Ferns, 4 for Is. 

TTYDRANGEA, pink and white, two for h 
XX post free; Christmas Roses, two for lx, poe 
double Neapolitan Violets, six for lx, port free; Aecej 
J aponica, rosea, and alba, two for Is. fid., past ittt ; sm 
plants of sweet-scented Myrtle, 2 for Is.: Priori, i 
colours, 3a. per doz.; all post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, Ii 
Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. 

lyrYOSOTIS SEMPERFLORENS, beautify 

XfX blue Forget-me-not, Is. 6d per doz., post fret: 13.K 
Lavender, Is. per doz., poet free; lam, bushy plantt, sua 
^rice, not carnage paid.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nuraerej 


ties, to name, out of single pots, 4s. per c 
DELL, The Nurseries, Wallington. 

f3.YNURAAURANTIACA.-The new beddisj 

VJ plant for 1883.—The above is not surpassed by any 
plant of its class. It is covered entirely with bain of a 
violet hue, giving it a rich velvet appearance. The briLM 
orange flowers, combined with the lovely coloured hvi 
rendei the plant truly superb ; 2s. each, post free.-K S 
BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wellington, Surrey. 

A" RUM LILIES.-Plants of this'splendid hrj 

£X white flower, 3 for la 6d,post free; Ivy-leaf Geranha 
stock plants in pots, 2| ft. to 3 ft. high (busny), 12x per d■ : 
carriage paid if six or more taken.—R. W. BEEDELL, Ii 
Nurseries, Wellington. 


TUICOTIANA AFFINIS.—Pure white scena 

Xv flower; plants out of single pots, lx each, peat fra 
Honeysuckle, Japanese variegated and other varieties. tJ 
each ; White Jasmine, fid. each, post free.—R. W. BKEDEU 
The Nurseries, Wallipgton. 


ROOn PANSIES, fancy Belgian ; Is. 3d. fori 

plants, post free; 5000 ftmviea, English sk* 
Is. 3d. for 24 plants; cuttings of all the best named 
Is. doz.. post free; Maiden-hair Ferns, four for lx, post fra 

—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington. _ 

NTINTH Year of distribution.—Telegraph Ca 
Xv cumber, warranted; R. W. Beedell’s noted etna 
every seed saved personally from handsome and true fnit 
the only sort grown; 16 seeds, lx, post free.—The Xurwsa 
Wallington, Surrey. 

HARNATIONS and PICOTEES.-Finest^ 

and prize named varieties in more than 400 sorts, bit 
single pots, vigorous plants, 35 a per 100, fix per dsz.: arm 
free. Postal order.—H. SCHMJ&LZER A CO., 71, Wswki 
Street, Glasgow. 


pXHIBOTON ROSES.-Strong dwarfs, grafted 

XJ 9s. per doz., carriage free—Baroness Rothschild Aib# 
Colomb. Gloire de Dijon, Marshal NieL Bescle Johove 
Charles Margottin, General Jacqueminot, Jules Msrgottis 
La France, Mdme. Lac harm e, Prince Camille df Kite 
Senateur Vaisse. Postal order.—H. SCHMELZEK i tb, 
71, Waterloo Street, Glas g ow. ___^ 

rjHRISTMAS ROSES. —Magnificent Hybrid] 

'J in nine splendid named varieties—purple, rose, a i 
white, carmine spotted, Ac. ; strong plants, to fio«er dii 
season. Descriptive and illustrated list.—H. BCHMF12K1 
A CO., 71. Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 


T ILIES OF THE YALLEY' .—Strong hui 

XJ grown extra for exhibition, lx per dot. fix £Lj* 
100, carriage free. Postal orders,—H. SCHMELZJEB i CO 
71. Waterloo Street, Glasgow. _ 

STANDARD ROSES.-Extra sorts,“3-ft- « 

5-ft. stem, 20s. per dox, not carriage free.-H 
SOHMELZER A CO., 7l, Waterloo Street, Glas gow. 

A URICULAS.—Extra garden sorts, 

XX strong plants, fix per doz., carriage free. Postal crls 
-H. SOHMELZER A CO.. 71, Waterloo fctreet, Glasgow^ 


A UTUMN-fcOWN, fine plants of CaW-ft 

XX Cauliflower, Kale, Savoy. Winter Onisna, Lettuce, ifi 
Ac.,cheap, in small or large quantities, by post or rad 
for list and printed copy of numerous unsolicited tut- 
monials from customers, 1882, to EDWARD LElta, 
Wrotham Farm. Dnnafold, Godaiming, Surrey. 


14.OLJJSMII H & LUFF have at present a ven' 
VX tine STOCK of the following popular Lilies: Lstr^ 
folium album, 9<L each, 8s. fid. per doz. Landfolium rutm. 
6d. each, 5s. 6d. per dox Candidum, 2a. i*r dor., la. .*• 
Croceum, 2s. doz , 15s. 100. Tigrinum, Is. 6cL per dor. 
6d. 100 Longiflorum, 3s. 6d. doz., and othen, as per 
logue, free on application to THE CIVIL SERVICE eEEP 
STORES, 118, York Road, Westminster Bridge Road. _ 


A CHOICE BED of named TULIPS (75 

with superior mahogany cabinet and irons for eo'tr&t 
to be sold; price £5.- Enquire “ J. B.,” 61, 

Road, Forest Hill, S.E., Kent. 
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FRUIT. 

HINTS ON FRUIT GROWING. 
Selecting trees for particular soils. 

—Although in these days access can be had 
to so many sources of information respect¬ 
ing fruits, yet before purchasing a quantity 
of costly young trees it will be wise to 
take particular notice of those that are in 
a thriving state or the reverse in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood in which the fresh 
plantations are to be made; besides which much 
valuable information will, doubtless, be willingly 
supplied by some local fruit grower, and by that 
means time and expense may be saved, and 
failure and disappointment avoided. For in¬ 
stance, I know of a piece of ground on which 
the Prince of Wales Plum will not succeed, yet 
other sorts close by grow and do well. There is 
also an orchard situated at the foot of the range 
of chalk hills that run fromWrotham to Roches¬ 
ter ; the trees are now old, but they have a repu¬ 
tation for having produced Cherries of the 
English or Flemish type to something like per¬ 
fection. Some peculiarity of the soil in the one 
case acted prejudicially to the particular sort of 
Plum, whilst in the other it was conducive to 
the growth of the Cherry specified. Frequently 
one hears in conversation such remarks as “ Our 
soil suits such and such well,” or “ We can’t 
grow them our way,” and so forth—remarks that 
apply with equal truth to Corn and Hops, and 
which might be verified in numerous instances. 
There are, indeed, few fruit growers or farmers 
of observation and experience who could not 
point out certain pieces of ground specially 
adapted to the production of some particular 
crop. 

Planting.—Having decided upon the trees, 
the ground should be carefully set out for plant¬ 
ing, a long line, such as is used in market gar¬ 
dens, being very useful for the purpose. This 
must be marked at every 6 feet with chalk or 
otherwise, or at any other distance at which it 
is determined to plant. Owing to the line being 
apt to shrink or stretch somewhat, through the 
action of the weather, it is advisable, when con¬ 
venient, to set out as large a piece of ground as 
possible at one time. Black Currants require 
a space of 6 feet each way; some are planted 
6 feet by 6 feet, but the former is in my opinion 
the better plan. Gooseberries may have a little 
less space allowed them, say 5 feet square, but I 
strongly incline towards giving trees and plants 
plenty of room, and it must be borne in mind 
that the intermediate space is still available for 
Potatoes and other crops until the trees require 
it, which, in good ground, and in the case of 
Black Currants especially, will very soon be the 
case. The practice of mixing Plum trees with 
Black Currants is not a bad one; they should be 
put at a distance of 18 feet apart, thus taking 
the place of every third Currant tree in every 
third row; those planted 18 feet by 12 feet 
have not sufficient room, as in a few years they 
crowd each other. Nuts and Raspberries, with 
here and there an upright-growing Apple, Pear, 
or Plum tree, form a good plantation, but Apples 
and Cherries in quantity I like by themselves, 
where ultimately a good turfed orchard may be 
made. Where Raspberries and Nuts are planted 
together, there may be one row of the latter, then 
two rows of the former, and one of Nuts 
again, and so on, the Nut trees being 10 feet 
to 12 feet apart in rows, and from 12 feet 
to 14 feet from row to row, in which 
space there is room for two rows of Rasp¬ 
berry canes as far apart as to admit of walking 
and working comfortably between them. There 
will also be space for some time to come between 
the Nut trees themselves for a few canes. Dam¬ 
son trees are very suitable for the outsides of 
plantations or orchards, and may be planted 
about 12 feet or so apart, near to, and in 
some cases where circumstances are favourable,^ 
even in the hedgerows themselves. For Apple 
and Cherry trees space must not be grudged, a! 
distance of 30 feet or even 36 feet each 
way being no more than desirable for 
spreading sorts. When planted it will appear 
as if they will neveT oovemhe gr&rid, ^u>t r. is 


surprising what a few years of good cultivation 
will do for them; and where the diagonals of 
each of these squares would cross each other, a 
Plum tree may be planted, and at some future 
time cut down when it is in the way. The May 
Duke Cherry and King of the Pippins Apple and 
other upright growing sorts may be put con¬ 
siderably closer together than the above. The 
inconvenience of moving ladders among trees 
that are growing one into the other is very 
great at times, besides which, the fruit, being 
thus half smothered, does not come to proper 
maturity, a statement which anyone who has 
noticed and compared the produce of the outside 
boughs (more particularly in the case of Apples) 
with that gathered from the inner or more 
crowded parts of the tree will corroborate. 

A. 


NOTES ON MARKET FRUIT*GARDENS. 
Pruning and planting. — The last of 
the fruit being now cleared from the trees, and 
either marketed or safely stored, growers are 
able to turn their attention to pruning and 
winter cultivation. The first operation in 
established fruit gardens will be to go over the 
entire stock and mark such trees or bushes as 
are intended to be removed, so that the work of 
refilling all gaps may be completed before other 
work can be proceeded with. In taking down 
trees of any size in gardens so thickly planted 
as those in Kent usually are, great care is neces¬ 
sary not to injure those around them. The best 
plan is to cut the tops down a branch at a time, 
and by means of ropes lower them carefully 
until nothing is left standing but the stem, 
which must be grubbed up by the root. The 
exhausted soil must be wheeled away, the 
bottom well broken up and manured, and a large 
quantity of maiden loam introduced in order to 
give the new tree a good start. Planting being 
completed, pruning of the standard trees or 
bush fruits (Nuts excepted) may be proceeded 
with. Large standards of Pears, Apples, Cherries, 
or Plums should be systematically gone over, 
removing dead wood or weakly undergrowth 
from their centres, but do not on any account 
cut off large branches or prune out much wood 
at any one time. If the trees have been 
neglected and consequently overcrowded, it is 
better to reduce the superabundant growth at 
two or three winters’ prunings than to remove 
it all at once. I have seen orchards quite ruined 
by cutting out too severely. Trees that have 
been spurred in close will keep fruitful for many 
years, but a tree that has been allowed more 
freedom will, if cut in very hard, receive a check 
from which it will take years to recover. The 
only way to avoid this is to go over the trees 
every winter, for although they require but little 
pruning after they have got to a bearing size, 
that little should be given them at the right 
time. In the case of young trees forming heads, 
thin out all branches that cross each other, 
shortening the main leading shoots to a bud 
that points outwards. After standards are com¬ 
pleted, bush fruits may be proceeded with. 

Currants and Gooseberries— Black 
Currants always bear best on the young wood, 
but red and white varieties bear heaviest crops 
when spurred in close to the old wood. In 
young bushes there must, however, be sufficient 
left to form the main shoots of the future tree, 
and until that is formed the shoots must be 
allowed to elongate according to the strength 
of the bushes. Gooseberries bear both on the 
young wood and on spurs on the old wood; it 
is therefore advisable to leave a fair supply of 
young shoots every year, cutting away any older 
ones that are getting weakly or thin of spurs. 
Where large fruits are desired the bushes must 
be thinned severely, but in market gardens the 
rule is to leave the wood thick, and gather a 
large portion of the crop green. Now is a good 
time to put in cuttings of bnsh fruits. Select 
strong shoots, and cut the eyes out the lower 
portion or butt end for about eight inches, leav¬ 
ing some four or six eyes to form the top. Then 
plant in rows one foot apart and about six 
inches asunder in the row. Afterwards they only 
need keeping clean and cutting down close the 


following autumn, when they make excellent 
little bushes the succeeding year for forming 
new plantations. Where this is done on a large 
scale it takes many thousands of boshes to meet 
the demand. Of Black Currants, Baldwin’s, 
Lee’s Prolific, and Black Naples are the favour¬ 
ites ; Red Currants, Raby Castle and Victoria; 
and White Currants, the Dutch and Trans¬ 
parent. Amongst Gooseberries the best are 
Crown Bob, Warrington, Bank of England, 
Lancashire Lad, Whitesmith, Yellow Rough, 
Rifleman, and Red Champagne. In order to 
grow large crops of bush fruits under standard 
trees there must be heavy manuring, and most 
of the growers in Kent have large heaps in 
readiness for putting on the ground as soon as 
the pruning and dressing of trees and bushes is 
completed. This operation is, however, best 
done in frosty weather. Almost every kind of 
refuse is utilised for manure; rags, or fish that 
has been condemned as unwholesome food, are 
bought up and dug in round the bushes. The 
soil being trampled hard during the gathering 
season is greatly benefited by being dug up as 
roughly as possible now and exposed to the 
frosts of winter, after which it crumbles down 
as fine as ashes when forked with a prong-hoe, 
and all Docks, Couch Grass, or other weeds are 
picked out and thrown on the surface until they 
become thoroughly dry. They are then burnt 
along with other refuse, such as cuttings, trim¬ 
mings of hedges, &c., and the ashes spread on 
the land. 

During wet days, cuttings, stakes, and labels 
may be prepared, and fruit stores looked over. 
Cob Nuts and Filberts that were roughly picked 
will require going over, and all leaves or bad Nuts 
that turn black when stored must be picked 
out; then they should be packed in bags made 
of Hop pocketing material. Nuts are now rea¬ 
lising about £2 10s. per 100 lb. They are one 
of the crops that do not suffer from foreign 
competition, and there is always a ready sale for 
them at good prices. Large quantities of Nut 
trees are now being planted; they succeed ad¬ 
mirably on stony land. Apples must be kept 
cool for a time after storing and well venti¬ 
lated ; have sufficient covering at hand in case 
of frost. Hereabouts Oat straw is the material 
usually employed for this purpose. 

Exterminating' blight, <feo.— Now is a 
good time to set about exterminating insect 
pests, such as American blight. The branches 
should first be well scrubbed with stiff hair 
brushes and then dressed with Gishurst 
compound, or painted with a mixture of soft 
soap, sulphur, day, and paraffin oil; even com¬ 
mon train oil alone will greatly check the Ame¬ 
rican blight. In wet, undrained soils Moss or 
Lichens overgrow the trees and cover the twigs; 
in this case the stems and large branches may 
be painted with hot lime put on like white¬ 
wash, and the head dusted with freshly slaked 
lime, putting it on by hand when the branches 
are damp, in order that it may stick to them. 


Pruning out-door Vines—I should 
hesitate to recommend the late Mr. Clement 
Hoare as an authority upon the culture of Vines 
in the open air. That book-writer and very 
estimable theorist unfortunately lacked the skill 
or practical knowledge to make his own theories 
successful. I knew, not only Mr. Hoare when 
he resided at the Vineyard, near Southampton, 
but also the Vineyard well, and though it stood 
on a southern slope and had walls built terrace 
fashion on which to train Vines, and all the 
personal supervision that Mr. Hoare could give, 
yet the affair soon failed,probably for the reasons 
that the system of culture was a mistake, and 
that it was in the face of a climate that is un¬ 
suitable. I prefer to grow Vines only on high, 
south walls, where there is little damp air, and 
where all the sun’s heat is secured. Clement 
Hoare placed his vineyard just above a damp 
valley, and only indifferently protected on the 
north and east by trees. Even on high walls 
or upon house walls, and with the best of cul¬ 
ture, ripe fruit is quite contingent upon the 
season, and if that be damp, cloudy, or cold, 
then of ripe fruit there will be none. Then all 
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pruning should be done in March, rather than 
in the autumn, and certainly, having regard to 
the difficulty often experienced in ripening 
Yinewood, it is better to train on the spur sys¬ 
tem than with long rods. Out-door Vines should 
be built up slowly, only the ripest and hardest 
wood being saved, and of this it is well to cut 
back in the spring to some half-dozen buds, and 
then thinning out the laterals severely after the 
best fruited ones have been selected to retain. 
Vine roots are not tender, and are little affected 
by frost. They most need protection from hot 
sunshine in the summer, and heavy mulchings 
of long stable manure put on in May will be 
productive of great good.—A. D. 


Culture of Blaokberries.—I observe in 
Gardening, October 21, a communication from 
Mr. James Qroom, on culture of Blackberries. 
I can fully endorse what he says. A few years 
ago, when walking in Dovedale, Derbyshire, I 
pulled up a small Blackberry plant as a memento 
of my visit. My gardener planted it here, and 
twined it round two poles. It grew very rapidly, 
and flourished under cultivation similar to that 
of the Raspberry. This year the fruit has been 
not only very abundant, but very large and fine. 
Visitors to my garden have been much struck 
with the plant, and have invariably observed 
what a pity it is not more cultivated. At the 
present moment (October 21) there is still some 
good fruit upon it. I feel convinced the Black¬ 
berry would well repay cultivation. The old 
wool must be constantly cut out as in the case 
of the Raspberry.— Richard Hooper. 

- A few years ago I bought a few plants 

of the American Blackberry, and every year I 
sow two or three of the fruit in pots, and raise 
quantities of seedlings in this way. The fruit 
is nearly as large as that of the Mulberry and 
quite as juicy, much superior in flavour and 
earlier than the English Blackberry. The foliage 
is really very pretty, the leaves being more Fern- 
like. Independent of the fruit, it is a rampant 
climber, and may be grown over anytliing where 
a good green * screen is wanted.—M. N. R., 
Putney . 

-All the readers of Gardening will be glad 

to see Mr. Groom’s remarks on the Blackberry, and 
I am surprised that there is not more written 
about it. Since the American varieties have been 
introduced into this country, a gentleman of this 
town (Tonbridge, Kent), who has travelled a 
good deal in America, and has seen the fine 
Blackberries grown there, has grown some in 
his garden these three years, and under judicious 
treatment has produced some splendid fruit. 
Last spring he moved into another house, and 
took up his Blackberry plants and transplanted 
them into his new garden, and although they 
were removed late in the spring, they produced a 
tolerable good crop of fine fruit this autumn. He 
also has a plot in another garden, and the 
enormous crops of fine fruit that he grows there 
is astonishing. I will at some future time give 
your reader a few details of his practice.—W 
Graves. 

- For the information of “ Blackberry ” 

and others who may not know, I would state 
that the Blackberry is largely cultivated in some 
parts of the United States of America. Around 
New York and Philadelphia they are much 
thought of. Several varieties are grown of large 
size, and are eaten considerably in the fresh 
state with sugar and cream. I do not tliink the 
flavour is as good as some from our hedgerows, 
which we know vary much. In that part they 
ripen very early, as do Raspberries. I have seen 
them planted in rows probably 18 inches apart, 
and 2 feet or more between the rows. Three or 
four stems were allowed to spring from each 
root, and these were shortened back to 18 inches 
or 24 inches. It was late in the autumn when I 
saw them. Perhaps some other reader may have 
had an opportunity of finding out something of 
the cultivation of the Blackberry and will com¬ 
municate it.—V. 

A few good Pears.— Our best September 
Pear is doubtless Fondante d’Automne, a very 
hardy kind; on west walls here it has borne fine 
crops for nine years in succession. It is no 
giant in size, but a very prince among Septem¬ 
ber Pears as regards flavour. Beurrfi Hardy is 
also good, a fine bearer, and very hardy. Its only 
fault is being slightly gritty. This variety grows 
here freely on a standard. This month (October) 
the good old Mtoel^ujse beaten by 


Thompson’s, of which I am sorry to say I have 
but few, the trees being young. It is the most 
delicious of all Pears I ever tasted, excepting 
beckel and Passe Colmar, grown in the sunny 
south. I shall certainly increase my stock of 
this variety.—R. G. 


ROBES. 

BRIER STOCKS FOR ROSES. 
Notwithstanding all that has been written 
in favour of Roses on their own roots, and the 
facility with which Rose cuttings may be con¬ 
verted into Rose plants, it will doubtless be 
many a long day before the rosarian can dis¬ 
pense with stocks. From the middle of October 
to the middle of November is the most favour¬ 
able time for stock hunting. Those who prize 
good stocks should somehow contrive to have 
the first pull at the hedgerows. It is sorrowful 
work to be compelled to put up with the rejected 
leavings of others. True, a Brier is a Brier, but 
it is by no means every Brier, with a stature of 
two feet upwards, that is fit to form a Rose stock; 
and there is* perhaps, as much art needed in 
Brier-huntiDg as in deer-stalking. The best 
place to hunt for stocks is still the hedgerows or 
open spaces; the very worst places the crowded, 
shady woods. Of course, those who raise them 
from seeds, of which we are not now writing, 
will turn to their own nursery rows or seed-beds 
and line out their plants for budding next year; 
and doubtless these will finally abolish the really 
exciting sport of stock-hunting in hedgerows, 




The top figure shows the root ot a Rose tree fit for 
planting, the lower figure shows the root of a Rose tree 
which should never be planted. 


waste places, coppice, or wood. For the present, 
however, these and other likely places should be 
carefully scoured for the best stocks that can be 
found. 

Selecting stocks .—This is not quite so 
easy as it seems. A certain size, height, and 
form are desirable; from half-inch to one inch 
in diameter is a good size. The height is 
generally considerable in a wild state, but only 
those should be chosen that will afford from 
two feet to five feet of fair-sized, well-ripened 
wood. The form should be straight as near as 
can be; crooked stocks will work and carry buds 
as well as straight ones, but then they offend 
the eye, and few sights in the garden are more 
intolerable than Roses mounted on stocks 
crooked as a dog’s hind leg. Do not collect 
crooked Briers, but out them level with the 
ground, and the chances are that from their 
roots there will spring forth some of the finest 
stocks for next year. But the most vital test 
of quality is colour. Few or no stocks will be 
found the colour of a filbert, but those that 
approach nearest to this colour are the finest 
stocks. So much are brownish barked stocks 
superior to all others, that where they abound 
no green stocks should be used for budding. It 
is not only that the brown stocks work easiest 
and take the readiest, but they prove by far the 
most healthy and durable. Green stocks out of 
a shady coppice or thicket are hardly worth 
collecting; the majority of them succumb to the 
frosts of the first winter, and very few green 
stocks ever become healthy and permanent 
plafits. The more roots that can be obtained 


with the stocks the better. But even this last 
point is really less vital than the colour of th« 
bark; and of the two a brown Brier, straight, 
well-ripened, in good Rowing condition, with 
few or almost no roots, is to be preferred to a 
green-barked Brier with any number of root*. 
On no account should the Briers be left on the 
surface of the ground, nor have their roots nor 
the parts that were previously buried exposed 
to the light and air. Even the buried bark of 
Briers is tender and easily injured by exposure 
to the frosts. It need hardly be added that the 
stems and heads of Rose stocks are sufficient!} 
hardy to need no protection whatever. 

Trimming of etocks.— The rough ard 
ready way in which this is often done is enough 
to make the blood of the rosarian run cold. A 
block and billhook is the simple machinery too 
often employed. The stock is seized hold of in 
the middle, and roots and top laid across the 
block. A double stroke with the billhook, one 
on the roots and the other on the tops, aid 
presto! it is dressed; yes, and also terribly 
wounded by the concussion of the stroke. The 
bill hook should be dispensed with and a sharp 
knife and small saw only used. Even the strong 
secateur so often used for Brier trimming leave? 
severe bruises on the bark or wood, of rook, aid 
tops. There is nothing like a sharp knife in the 
hands of skill for the trimming of Rose stocks, ate 
cutting and pruning of all sorts whatsoever. This 
cuts clean, and leaves neither bruises nor blemishes 
behind. Besides, Briers do not only need be¬ 
heading and root shortening, but a good deal of 
careful pruning that nothing but a knife car: 
do properly. Every incipient sucker, &c., should 
be carefully removed. A sharp saw is also use¬ 
ful at times to remove root or stem snaggs aui 
to cut through thick stems. The whole process 
should be completed under cover or iu t 
sheltered place in the open air, and got through 
as soon as possible. Immediately the stock* 
are dressed they should be planted. No praetkt 
can be worse or more likely to invite failure 
than the laying of stocks in by the heels fti 
weeks or even a month before planting. They 
are not unfrequently left in this transition state 
till new roots are formed. These fresh roots urns: 
needs suffer or be destroyed in the final plant¬ 
ing, to the serious injury of the stocks, for net 
only is vital force wasted that cannot be re¬ 
placed, but the Briers will be in less haste to 
make roots a second time than the first. In fact, 
not a few of them will make no more or peri?!; 
in the effort of making them. 

Planting. —This cannot take place too soon 
after collection. All the processes above de¬ 
scribed should merely proceed and be completed 
in the final planting of the stocks. There 
ought, in fact, to be neither rest nor interregnum 
between the hunting and the planting. Having 
thus disposed of the time to plant, the only tvo 
points remaining are the places and manner of 
planting Briers. The place should be eper. 
sheltered, warm, dry; the soil rich and ligte 
rather than heavy, that is, inclining to friable 
loam more than to adhesive clay. Briers enjoy 
shelter, but abhor shade. Our climate is seldom 
too warm for them. Unless rosarians have been 
Brier hunting they can scarcely form any idea 
of the warmth of the sunny banks and southern 
knolls on which the finest Briers grow. Stag¬ 
nant water means disease and a dwindling 
death to the Briers. These facts suggest the 
sort of places in which Briera for budding should 
be planted. No weedy wilderness, no waste 
place, no poverty-stricken, out-of-the-way comer 
will grow good Briers, and as to the soil, clay 
has had its day and been found ont Good 
Briers are seldom found on clay, or even very 
stiff loam; and in the garden, with cultivated 
Roses on their heads, they will simply have 
nothing to do with it if they can avoid or get 
away from it. Fortunately for rosarians, Briers 
are not fastidious about soil, but good staying 
fibrous loam, enriched with farmyard or cot 
manure, forms the best possible soil for them. 

It is not always practicable to plant Briers in 
their permanent position; hence the importance 
of looking ont such good, rich, suitable Brief 
ground as can be found. Plant the Briers in 
double rows one foot apart quincunx fasliion. 
from six to nine inches or one foot from plant 
to plant, leaving intervals of four feet or five 
feet between each double row. This arrange¬ 
ment is far more convenient for buddiDg and 
supporting the Briers or young shoots tiiu-ly 
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than the usual method of single rows two and a 
half feet or three feet asunder. It is also more 
provident of space. In planting, see that the 
roots are carefully spread out and covered to a 
depth of about three inches, and that the stems 
are made firm round the collars. There are few 
better methods than treading them in carefully 
with the foot. As to the depth to plant or bury 
the stems, that should be regulated very much 
by the depth to which they had been previously 
buried. It is injurious, not to say dangerous, 
either to bury the collar of the Brier much deeper 
than it was before, or to have any part exposed 
to the air that was formerly covered with earth. 
From three to six inches may be accepted as 
the two extremes of shallowness and depth of 
planting Briers. Many are tempted to plant 
them deeper to keep them upright, and to stay 
them against wind and weather, but this proves 
injurious in other ways. 

After treatment of Briers. — To do 
them justice, newly-planted Briers should be 
top-dressed with litter or manure, for the double 
purpose of keeping the roots moderately warm 
and genially moist. Thousands of newly- 
planted Briers are killed by sheer cold. In a 
state of nature the roots are never severely 
frozen. Dead leaves, Grass, Moss, weeds, the 
over-hanging of Brier and other shoots keep the 
roots snugly frost-proof. Planted in the open 
ground in the garden, how much colder the roots 
must be unless we cover the surface with cold- 
resisting, feeding substances. The mulching is 
equally useful to conserve moisture, a constant, 
though moderate, supply of which is essential 
to the well-doing of Briers and Hoses alike. 
Finally, the Briers should be staked or made 
firm to a rail or some other support at once. The 
Roses demand this for their safety soon after 
budding. Immobility is equally essential to the 
rapid rooting and well-doing of Rose stocks, and 
time will be saved as well as higher results 
reached by rendering each stock immovable at 
once. The best means of doing this may be left 
to the ingenuity of the Rose grower, but it can¬ 
not be done too soon for the well-being of the 
stocks and the safety of the Roses after budding. 

D. T. 


8459.— Aimee Vibert Rose.— This old 
Rose is of the Noisette family, and is a fairly 
robust grower, still it will make a good head 
on a standard. It is not a first-early bloomer, 
but the flowers should be of moderate size, pure 
white, flat, and borne in clusters. Probably 
your plant is very old, or at least needs better 
cultivation to induce it to throw stronger wood 
and finer blooms.—A. 

8461.— Rosea on own roots —All robust- 
growing Roses grow well on their own roots. 
Some of the weaker kinds, however, need the 
help of a robust stock; still there are few if 
once well rooted from cuttings that will not 
thrive well in good soil. The theory with re¬ 
spect to Roses worked on the dwarf Mannetti 
stock is that if the worked plants are deep 
enough in the soil they will throw out roots from 
the graft junction, and thus in time become 
plants on their own roots. That is all very well 
if it be true, but it is at least doubtful. Is it the 
natural condition of the Rose that it should re¬ 
cuperate itself by means of suckers from the 
roots, and thus, whilst those from other stocks 
will be only rogues, those from own root plants 
will be the right things 1 These suckers generally 
flower finely in the autumn, and, shortened back 
somewhat, carry grand flowers the succeeding 
year.—D. 

_ I would strongly advise “ Bolton” to 

give Roses on their own roots a fair trial, as for 
either pots or open garden decoration they are 
far preferable to budded plants, that is if dwarf 
or climbing Roses are required. It is only when 
single-stemmed standards are required that I 
find budded Briers really necessary. There are no 
suckers to annoy the grower with Roses on their 
own roots, and it is really only prejudice that 
keeps many from adopting a plan proved to be 
the best, not only in a few, but in hundreds of 
cases.—J. Groom, Seajield, Gosport. 


La Semalne Francalse, a Weekly Newspaper 
and Review in French for the United Kingdom—Politics, 
Literature, Science. Art, Society, Theatre, Music, Education, 
Varieties, the best Novels. For all who read or study French, 
or who wish to preserve their knowledge of it through the 
best French of the day, La Semaine Francaise is a com¬ 
plete risunU of the literary. ——* —**■“" 
the Continent. “ Will be hiL 
French Is cultivated.”— Qiuen. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


The Caucasian Scabious (Scabiosa 
caucasica).—This is one of the handsomest 
hardy perennials we possess, and one which 
should be grown by everyone, if only for the 
sake of its flowers for cutting, a use to which 
they are particularly well adapted, as they last 
a long time in water, and their peculiar soft 
lilac-blue shade is charming. It grows from 1$ 
ft. to 3 ft. high, forming a spreading dense tuft, 
thriving well in any open place in ordinaiy 
garden soil. It is a plant that stands almost 
alone in its beauty and character, and it does 
not say much for our gardening taste which 
leaves such a noble plant to the chances of the 
mixed border. It would make a beautiful group 
or mass, or it might be carefully associated with 
other suitable plants. It is a very vigorous 
grower. 


GOOD EFFECTS WITH HARDY PLANTS. 
In reply to “ J. D.V’ request that other ama¬ 
teurs should mention any good effects with 
hardy plants, I would say, for a soft gold-leaved 
plant, the small Nettle, Lamium aureum, is fine. In 


beds, and make the rest a permanent planta¬ 
tion. The bedding out is soon done, and if I do 
not like the effect, or the plants go off, they 
can be taken up and replaced by others. The 
common single Marigold with its dark eye shows 
itself here, and is always useful; also Balsams, 
Larkspurs, &c., and these are pulled up as soon 
as over. Deep red Snapdragons, also white ones 
are very showy for this time of year; also 
Michaelmas Daisies, Asters, Rudbeckias, and 
single scarlet Dahlias keep the borders showy, 
and Aster lancastriense is fine against a wall or 
post; it looks well amongst Pampas Grass and 
Clematis. For spring, the common Tulip ges- 
neriana is lovely with Ferns and Grass, also 
with Cerastum. I have a bed of the former with 
pots sunk, into which deep red Geraniums are 
sunk in summer, so there is no trouble. Red 
Daisy and Ajuga with a little golden Marjoram 
in tufts makes a good edging. Another bed of 
shrubs has a ground of purple and white Iris 
with Rudbeckia and common Marigold in for 
this season, Golden Feather and Blue King 
Viola as a edging. Next the reds and green on 
each side. Where there is much yellow and green 
I always mix a little red to harmonise. In the 
above bed there are a few small plants of crim¬ 



The Caucasian Scabious (Scabiosa caucasica) 


spring, when in flower, it changes to the softest 
mauve-pink—a colour not common then; it is 
not particular as to soil or situation, and will do 
well on a wall. For a bank or border, or under 
trees, the common Lamium is good, as it trails ; 
the green and white look well in front of the 
golden Aucuba, and its pink flowers in spring 
have a very good effect against the Grass. Both 
these plants bring a sunshine effect, also the 
variegated American Cress is very good in masses 
while young or in single plants. The second 
year I let mine flower and seed, and am thus 
always sure of plenty of young plants for any 
purpose. For edging, Erica carnea (pink) is very 
early and fine. I put yellow Crocuses as a border 
next the Grass, and tufts of blue Scilla sibirica 
beyond Snowdrops look well. Then either 
golden Nettle or variegated Cress with Ane¬ 
mones, say scarlet, would be good ; also purple 
or scarlet Anemone with the red Ajuga, which 
has a tine purple in the flower. The latter looks 
well with red Daisy, the Sweet Sedum (S. corsi- 
cum), and bulbs coming through are very good. 
Clumps of common Ox-eye Daisy and Forget- 
me-nots are always admired till people find 
they cost nothing. I sink 8-inch pots in the 


son Scabious—or Beetroot would do—not to be 
seen, but to save a jar to the eye. Canary 
creeper is growing in the small trees, which 
carries the effect of yellow up. They are 
Laburnum and Lilac, so the tone is the same all 
the year round. Daffodils and yellow Crocus 
will fill up the rest. I find a rule in a line of 
beds is, that if the eye is to be satisfied, there 
must be no sudden leap from one colour to an¬ 
other. Mix a shade in No. 1 bed that leads up 
to No. 2; do not put No. 1 red, No. 2 yellow, 
No. 3 blue; they are good in themselves, but 
will never be comfortable to the eye unless No. 
1 has ever so little of No. 2 red—not the same 
sort of plant, better another, but the shade or a 
darker of the same shade. No. 2 should have No. 
l’s red very little, and No. 3’s blue, or a grey 
that suits blue, and so on. In long herbaceous 
borders masses of definite colours to come in at 
different times are best, kaleidoscope fashion, 
taking care each plant is set off and sets off its 
neighbour. Never mind if a choice or wild plant 
is used, if only the whole looks well; and if 
your eye is not satisfied, take the offender up 
carefully and carry it to a place where it shows 
to better advantage white you judge of wbal 
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you do. A few days’ care and it will not hurt. 
Mine travel all over the garden, shrubs and all, 
and seem as often as not to enjoy the change. 
They are also divided constantly when in 
flower. The hole in which it is to be planted 
should be filled with water a little warm, the 
plant with the soil around it dropped in and 
rich earth sifted into the water at the sides, 
and in a day or two tread it gently in. I hope 
these remarks may draw out the experiences 
of some of the many lovers of their gardens, 
who do not care either to spend a fortune or 
delegate the pleasure of caring for their flowers 
to others, and yet are determined to have some¬ 
thing to show to their friends. Every one 
makes little discoveries, which, if only told, 
would give so much pleasure to others in a like 
situation. No one is obliged to follow the ad¬ 
vice if they do not wish it, but very often an 
idea thus started is directly improved upon by 
others to the general good. J. L. H. 

Bradford-on-Avon. 


PLANTS FOR ROCKERIES. 

Had I only a few yards of ground at my disposal, 
and wished to make the most of it, I should cer¬ 
tainly convert it into a rockery, on which I could 
grow a collection of rock plants. There are many 
beautiful subjects that could be grown better on 
rock work than on the level ground, as, for 
example, the Primulas, including the alpine 
Auriculas, and Primula cortusoides ; also Saxi¬ 
frages (both the large-leaved and the mossy 
sections), and the many varieties of Sedums, 
Sempervivums, and hundreds of other plants 
quite as interesting. It is difficult to lay down 
definite rules for the construction of a rock gar¬ 
den, as so much depends on the space and posi¬ 
tion at command. This much I may say, 
however, that it is not necessary that it should 
be in a shady position, for many alpine plants 
will bear a fair amount of sunshine; at the same 
time, while most rock and alpine plants enjoy 
a certain amount of moisture, anything like 
stagnation would be fatal to them. If, for in¬ 
stance, a heap of clay be thrown together that 
has been dug out of the foundation of a new 
building, and covered with rough stones, al¬ 
though a little soil is put between them to give 
the plants a start, those on the top of the mound 
may flourish for a time, but those lower down 
would either perish or drag out a miserable 
existence. In this case, the water would not be 
able to percolate the mass of clay, and being 
thrown off the top would so deluge the plants 
on the sides in winter that they would perish. 
Therefore, however a rock garden may be 
formed, the first consideration must be perfect 
drainage, and another equally important point is 
suitable soil. 

Sometimes in forming rockwork hollow spaces 
are left about the stones and crevices, and the 
roots of the plants getting into these become 
too dry and frequently die off. To have a rock 
garden properly made, the lower parts of it 
should be well drained as the work proceeds 
and the crevices filled up, in order that super¬ 
fluous water can pass freely away without leav¬ 
ing any cavity under or near the plants. Any¬ 
thing like straight lines should be avoided; on 
the contrary, aim at an irregular surface. If the 
rook garden be on a limited scale, even then 
there might be a miniature dell and a gentle 
rise, with occasional recesses and projections, as 
fancy may indicate. As to materials, I would con¬ 
fine them as far as possible to good stones.lt is a 
mistake to arrange the stonework in such a way 
that there is not room enough for the roots : a 
common error is attempting to crowd too many 
stones into the space at command, thus leaving 
few and small niches for the roots of the plants. 
Assuming, however, that the piece of rockwork 
consists of an irregular pile of stonework and 
earth, with interstices sufficiently roomy for 
alpine plants, the next point is the most suit¬ 
able kinds with which to clothe it. Instead of 
having those that bloom at the same time, I 
prefer a collection that would flower in succees- 
sion from early in February right away into the 
dead of winter. If the rock garden be only 
limited, I would avoid all coarse-growingplants, 
and only use such as are close in habit, and 
which will at all times bear close inspection. 

A bed of scarlet Pelargoniums or yellow Cakeo- 
larias is seen at a glance, and is only admired 
for the striking effect produced by gaudy 


colours; but a piecobf T rockwork ojoperly < 
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structed and planted, be it only about 4 square 
yards in extent, will create much interest. Many 
fine plants occur in our alpine and herbaceous 
collections, and if only a little care be taken as 
regards the choice of positions suitable for par¬ 
ticular kinds, the cultivator will be amply re¬ 
warded by the way in which they will succeed. 
Some Sedums and Sempervivums will even 
flourish on bare walls, and should therefore have 
a sunny aspect in the rock garden, for they re¬ 
quire but little moisture ; but Primulas, Gen¬ 
tians, and some of the Saxifrages enjoy a little 
shade in summer and a good deal of moisture. 
As regards shrubs, I would not introduce many, 
in fact, if the object be to make it an alpine 
garden, I would not introduce any, nor plants 
of very tall growth. 

The following is a selection of the very best 
alpine and rock flowers, and they are such as 
will grow on any soil with or without the aid of 
rocks or stones: 

Iris pumila 
reticulata 
Leucojum vernum 
Lin aria alpine 
Linum alpinum 
Lithospermum 
prostratum 
Mu&cari botryolde* 
Myosotis dissitiflora 
Narcissus Bulbocodium 
Nierembergia rivularis 
(Enothera missouriensis 
Omphalodes verna 
Orobus vernus 
Oxalis Bowiei 
Pentstemon procerus 
Phlox subulata 
Plumbago Larpento 
Primula amccna 
Auricula 
inte^rifolia 
officinalis in variety 
viscosa 

vulgaris in variety 
Prunella grandi flora 
Pulmonaria officinalis 
Ranunculus amplexicaulis 
Sanguinaria canadensis 
Saponaria ocymoides 
Saxifraga in great variety 
Scilla bifolia 
slbirica 

Sedums in great variety 
Sempervivum arenarium 
glaucum 

Senecio argenteus 
Silene acaulis 
mnritima 
SchafUe 

Stemhergia lutca 
Thalictrum 
anemonoides 
Triteleia uniflora 
Tunica saxifraga 
Veronica Candida 
prostrata 
taurica 

Vicia argon tea 
Vinca minor 
Viola cornuta 
lutea 
odorata 

Zauschneria californica 
R. K. 


Acaona microphylla 
Acantholimon 
Achillea 
Adonis vemalis 
JStaionema saxatile 
Ajuga genevensis 
Alyssum alpestre saxatile 
Andromeda tetragona 
Anemones in great variety 
Antennaria dioica tomen- 
tosa 

An thy Ills montana 
Arabia albida 
Arenaria montana 
Armeria vulgaris rosea 
Aubrietla in variety 
Bulbocodium vernum 
Calandrinia umbellate 
Campanulas, all the dwarf 
kinds 

Cerastium in variety 
Colchicum in variety 
Convolvulus lineatus 
Cornua canadensis 
Coronilla iberlca 
Crocus, many species and 
varieties 

Cyclamen, all the hardy 
kinds 

Daphne Cnoorum 
Dlanthus deltoides 
dentosus, <fcc. 

Dielytra eximla 
Dryas Drummondi 
octopetala 
Eranthis hyemalis 
Erica carnea 
Erodlum Manescavi 
Erythronium Dens-canls 
Euonymus radicans varie- 
gatus 

Fragaria indica 
Galanthus nivalis plicatus 
Gaultheria procumbens 
Genista prostrata 
Gentiana acaulis 
Geum montanum 
Gypsophila prostrata and 
others 

Helianthemum in variety 
Helichrysum arenarium 
Hutchinsia alpiua 
Hyacinthus amethystinus 
Iberia in variety 


8427.—Gathering flower seed.— The 
pods should be left on the plants till they are 
brown and ready to open, when they should be 
gathered and dried in a sunny place indoors, 
either on paper or in glass vessels, till the seed 
comes away naturally. Pods should never be 
picked green, or the seed will not be properly 
matured, but on the other hand do not leave 
them till they open, or the seed will be scattered 
and lost.—B. C. R. 

8465.— Second year Hyacinths.— The 
reason we cannot grow Hyacinths in this country 
as the Dutch do, is the same as the reason given 
why we have to get most of our seeds from 
France and Germany. We have not the right 
climate. Still further, the flat, rich alluvial soil 
of Holland, amply watered as it is by canals and 
rivers, and manured at great expense, is admirably 
suited for the growth of bulbs, whilst ours is not. 
If we could grow bulbs profitably in this country, 
depend upon it we should not purchase elsewhere. 
The Dutch sacrifice all their Hyacinth flowers as 
soon as expanded that the bulbs may not be ex¬ 
hausted. We grow our bulbs for their blooms, 
and the grand spikes we get is the product of 
some three years building up. No wonder, then, 
that in the second year with us the flowers are 
poor and generally worthless.—A. D. 

8481.—Single Dahlias.— All the best single 
Dahlias shown this year exhibit such a marked 
advance upon older kinds that it is difficult to 
commend older kinds now as the best. Then 
of those certificated during the autumn, it is 


not possible to say whether any will be offered 
in commerce next spring, but if they are it is 
certain all will be found first-class. Of old kinds 
Paragon, crimson-edged purple; Alba, white; 
Mauve Queen, Pink Queen, Huntsman, scarlet- 
Firefly, ditto ; Foxhall, ditto; Canary Bird and 
Yellow Gem, yellows; Bronze Queen, flesh tint; 
Beauty of Cambridge, deep scarlet; and The 
Baron, magenta; are good showy flowers. The 
newer sorts show some charming variations 
in colour, and improved form in the arrange¬ 
ment of the petals.—A. D. 

8460.— Gladioli not blooming.— It was 

a strange circumstance that fine bulbs of Gladioli 
planted so early as March, and which grew w 
strong, did not carry flowers. There ought now 
to be some even much finer bulbs, whicii, as soon 
as the stems begin to decay, should bo ff ted, and 
the soil being shaken off they should be laid out 
to dry somewhat in the open befoie < he stems 
are cut clean off and the roots put away for 
the winter. It is unsafe to leave any of the 
large flowering kinds of Gladioli in the ground 
all the winter, as, if they do not get killed with 
frost, they may be eaten very much by grubs 
and slugs. The bulbs may be kept in paper 
bags and hung in any place where it is not 
damp ; not too drying, nor where there is frost. 
We plant again early in April, usiDg a little 
sharp sand about each bulb. The soil should be 
rich, deep, and good, but as a rule all the 
Gladioli do very well in ordinary garden soil for 
a year or two.—A. 

-For the benefit of “ F. G. w and other 

readers of Gardening I will give my experience 
of Gladioli this year. 6ome five dozen bulbs 
were potted and placed in a frame with heat; 
two dozen were named varieties—the rest were 
white, yellow, and scarlet grounds. Of the 
named varieties, not above half formed leaves, 
though the bulb did not rot; some few of the 
others were in a similar state. The scarlets 
made the most progress; the whites were most 
backward. They were planted out carefully. 
They have made very little show, not above two 
whites flowering, perhaps four yellows, the scar¬ 
lets being to the fore, but many not being good. 
Two bulbs (scarlets) had been left in the ground 
from the previous year; they threw up four and 
five spikes each, and were considerably earlier 
than the others. Last winter was a very mild 
one, but I intend to leave all in the ground this 
winter, covering well with manure, and see what 
the result will be.— Experiment. 

8279.— Lilies after flowering.— Plung? 
the Liliums that are in a pot into the ground 
about three inches below the surface, and cover 
up with any open soil, with a sprinkling of 
soot added to it. Let the pot remain until the 
stems are dead, which will separate from the 
bulb with the least twist. Then take off the 
side shoots and divide the bulbs. You can make 
three sizes if you choose, the smallest may 
flower the third year; they do sometimes. You 
can use soil for all three sizes alike, viz., good 
rotten, fibrous turf, one year old leaf-mould, 
and manure rotted to powder in equal quanti¬ 
ties. Then sprinkle some sand and small 
pieces of charcoal, enough to be nicely visible, 
over the whole and mix. Make the drainage 
good, then sprinkle the crocks with soot, and 
cover over with a good layer of fibre. Fill up 
to within four inches of the top of the pot with 
the above soil. Put as many bulbs as will look 
quite at ease in each pot, gently press them 
down into the soil, and fill up still with the same 
mixture to within one inch of the top of the 
pot, then cover with sand, with a sprinkle of 
soot mixed in it. Sink the pot in any open 
place between shrubs six inches below the sur¬ 
face, cover up with any garden soil, raised like a 
mole hill, and let it remain until the middle of 
March. Then clear off the soil to the sand, 
and raise the pots level with the ground. You 
can let them remain until the flower buds begin 
to show, then add in the place of the sand some 
good mealy manure. The above way I have 
adopted for several years, and have found it 
answer very well in a very cold, wet district, 
with the roseum and rubrum, as well as album. 
—J. H., Bolton. 

Pansy Distinction— We beg to state that j 
the Pansy Distinction, so faithfully figured at 
p. 399, was raised and sent out by us two years 
ago, and the plants alluded to were supplied by 
ua.— Dicksons k Co., 1, Waterloo Place , Edin¬ 
burgh ii ilfrem 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extract* from a Garden Diary — Nov. 6 to 11. 

Sowing Sangster’s No. 1 Early Emperor, Little Gem, and 
Laxton'a Alpha Peaa; potting Lily of the Valley ; plant¬ 
ing some Cherry and Rose trees ; putting in Asparagus 
to force, keeping it at from 58° to 00° night temperature; 
making hot-bed for Rhubarb, Lily of the Valley, and 
Hyacinths in a dark shed; putting glass over Lettuces 
for the winter; taking up Salvia patens and getting all 
Dahlias into a cool, dry cellar; making mounds of soil 
ready for planting Cucumber plants ; giving Strawberries 
a pood dressing of burnt earth ; making ground ready for 
Mint; pruning espalier Pear trees; getting pit cleaned 
and whitewashed for early spring Cucumber plants. 

Potting Japan Lilies in peat and sand, and putting 
them into cold pits; planting Box edgings; taking up 
and potting Hollyhocks—any sorts that have not struck 
freely; arranging Heliotropes, Pelargoniums, and Pri¬ 
mulas, and keeping the temperature for them at 60^ to 
53^ at night, to induce them to flower ; nipping bloom¬ 
ing shoots off Calceolaria cuttings ; sowing Early Long- 
pod Beans ; planting various kinds of Pears, Plums, and 
Apples ; putting all Cauliflowers not fit to cut in cold 
lean-to house ; putting in plants for forcing, consisting 
d Roman and other Hyacinths, Narcissi, Van Thol 
Tulips, Persian and other Lilacs, Briers, Azaleas, Roses, 
Rhododendrons. Rhodoras, Vermilion Brilliant Tulips, 
deutzia, and Pinks; tying up Lettuces and Endive in 
ramcs to blanch; protecting Globe Artichokes ; getting 
auliflowera coming in too fast hungup in cellar; getting 
eaves into forcing pit for bulbs, Ac.; planting a border 
)f Lily of the Valley; getting Peach trees in pots into 
heir places ; top-dressing them with two parts loam and 
me part manure, ramming the soil down hard ; tying 
spalier Pear trees; laying Broccoli; dressing Vines and 
oosely tying them up ready for starting; fumigating all 
Jrchid houses for thrlps and fly; putting litter over lily 
>f the Valley in pots ; top-dressing pot Vines with bone- 
lust, loam, and manure ; beginning to manure Aspara- 
rua beds ; repairing all grass verges. 

Sowing Mustard and Cress regularly in boxes; potting 
iloses, Solomon's Seal, and White Pinks; putting Sea¬ 
gate in bin in Mushroom shed to blanch ; plunging some 
dlies and Hyacinths in bottom-heat; beginning to nail 
:aat and west wall trees ; placing protectors over Lettu- 
■«3, Endive, Violets, Stocks, young Cauliflowers, Ac.; 
covering up a little Seakale so as to be able to get at it 
n frosty weather ; also Jerusalem Artichokes, so as to 
mable them to be got up during frost; washing Garde- 
lias ; giving Cucumbers a top-dressing of turfy loam 
md sand ; soiling over the Asparagus beds; ridging-up 
.scant ground; pruning and tying Raspberry canes; 
xstting lilacs. Guelder Roses, Laburnums, Ribes, and 
Azaleas—plants that have been prepared for forcing; 
cutting Schizanthus and Humeas in 8-inch pots ; potting 
slants of Spinca ulmaria for forcing ; putting Mimuluses 
nto flowering pots, also Mint and Tarragon and Balm 
or forcing ; planting Horseradish; nailing Plum trees; 
vheeling leaf-soil on to herbaceous borders; plantain 
lower—Chrysanthemums. Primulas, Cinerarias, Mono- 
hietum ensifolium, Heliotrope Florence Nightingale, 
begonia parvifolia and B. incarnata, Cytisus, Erica nye- 
nalia, Gesneras, Mignonette, scented, scarlet, and Lady 
Plymouth Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Coleus, Gardenias, 
Narcissi, Schizostylis, Amarontus, Scutellariae, an$ 
Stocks. 

Glasshouses. 

Soft-wooded plants will now require careful 
Mention to keep them from damping during 
he winter season. Pelargoniums of the show 
md fancy kinds should occupy light positions 
lear the glass in well-ventilated compartments. 
*so more water should be given them than is 
ust sufficient to keep the roots healthy and the 
ops from flagging. Primulas will now be get- 
ing fit for decorative purposes, and must be 
ratered carefully, otherwise they are very liable 
o go off at the collar during dull weather. 
)ouble Primulas must be kept in a temperature 
lightly warmer than that of an ordinary green- 
iouse, and should be fed occasionally with clear 
iquid manure to assist them in throwing up 
heir trusses of flowers. 

Cinerarias and herbaceous Calceolarias will be 
test grown in cool pits, as a damp atmosphere 
i necessary to their well-doing at all seasons of 
he year. Change the atmosphere surrounding 
hese plants by free ventilation on all favour- 
ble occasions. Dutch bulbs will now require 
requent examination, and any that are suffi- 
iently rooted should be brought from under 
he covering of ashes, and shaded for a few days 
ill the crowns become inured to light. The 
•arliest Roman Hyacinths will now be pushing 
ip their flower-spikes, and will prove useful for 
ut flowers or for room decoration. Salvias now 
dooming or throwing up their spikes must be 
iberally fed with strong liquid manure to keep 
hem in flowering condition as long as possible. 

Annuals in pots, with the exception of Migno- 
lette, will now require a slightly warmer at- 
nosphere than that of the greenhouse to keep 
hem in good flowering condition. Attend to 
he removal of all dead leaves and decaying 
natter among hard-wooded plants, and water 
hem carefully during the next two months. 
\ fire occasionally during the early part of the 
lay will, as a rule, be beneficial as regards puri- 
iying the atmosphere in theeaqe of choice gseen- 
louse plants. A few of the Barliestwri^j>cm- 


ing hardy shrubs adapted for this work should 
be introduced into heat. Among Azaleas the 
best are A. amoena, A. Borsig, A. Bernhard 
Andre alba, A. Pauline Mardner, A. narcissi- 
flora. Among shrubs select Staphylea colchica, 
Lilac Charles X., Deutzia gracilis, Andromeda 
floribunda, Rhododendron praecox, Berberis 
stenophylla, Ribes sanguineum, Ac. Where Lilies 
of the Valley are in request a few of these may 
be introduced, but it will be better to allow 
them a few weeks more rest if the stock is 
limited, as the plants will then give a much 
more satisfactory return when introduced into 
heat. Well-rooted plants are necessary at this 
season in order to obtain good results. It will 
be necessary to have command of good top 
and bottom heat to get plants to start satis¬ 
factorily during the early winter season. After 
introducing these in the house, keep them regu¬ 
larly syringed, but avoid too high a temperature 
till the flower buds commence to show signs of 
swelling freely. 

Dracaenas. —Spring and summer are usually 
looked upon as the seasons for propagating the 
generality of plants, especially such as strike 
and grow quickly; the lengthened days and 
increased heat then at command offer advan¬ 
tages not obtainable in the winter; but there 
are some things that, if cuttings are put in now, 
make better plants before autumn than is pos¬ 
sible if their propagation is left until spring. 
Amongst these are Dracaenas of the numerous 
variegated as well as green-leaved species and 
varieties. The method now usually followed 
with old plants that have got bare, leafless stems, 
is to cut off the crowns with about six to eight 
leaves to each, and insert them singly in small 
pots, confining them in a brisk heat; at the 
same time take off pieces about 2 in. in length 
from the extremities of the thick root, with all 
the fibres attached, and put them several to¬ 
gether in a deep pan filled with sandy peat, 
with the buds at the extremity all but covered 
with the soil. Thus turned bottom upwards, 
they will grow and form leaves. The stems may 
be cut into lengths of about 6 in., and laid down 
in pans of similarly prepared soil, just covering 
them. In this way a portion of the eyes will 
form shoots, which, when they have got three or 
four small leaves, can be severed from the stems 
and managed as cuttings by keeping them close 
and warm until established. The old stems 
treated in this manner will generally yield a 
second crop of young shoots. When begun with 
in winter the young stock gets a start before 
spring that enables better plants to be made by 
autumn than is possible if the propagation is 
delayed longer. 

Salvias. —Where a good collection of the 
autumn-flowering varieties of these is grown, 
along with Veronicas and Chrysanthemums, there 
need be no scarcity of flowers in greenhouses 
for the next two months. If a sufficiency of the 
above is at hand, there will be less occasion for 
forcing early many plants that will do good ser¬ 
vice later on. 

Euphorbias and Poinsettias— Young 
plants of the former struck from cuttings in 
spring will require to be kept where they can 
have a brisk heat, so as to get them on in size 
before they show bloom. A portion of the earliest 
ought to be placed at the warmest end of the 
house, with their tops all but touching the glass, 
in the lightest position available. These will 
flower about the beginning of the new year and 
be succeeded by the later stock. Where Poin- 
settias were propagated early the first will now 
be coming on fast, and if some are kept a little 
cooler, say in a night temperature of 55°, they 
will flower in succession. 

Gloxinias, AcMmenes, and Gala- 
diums.— Such of these as were started early 
will now in most cases be denuded of their 
leaves, and should have the roots kept quite dry; 
they are better left in the pots if room can be 
found in a house or pit where there is a moderate 
heat maintained, as if wintered in too low a 
temperature they are liable to rot. In like man¬ 
ner young bulbs of choice varieties of Gloxinia 
that have been raised from leaves during the 
summer, may either be left in the sandy material 
in which they have been propagated or put in 
dry sand, but they also must not be too cool. 

Flower Garden. 

Chrysanthemums will soon be opening 
their buds, in which the plants will be greatly 


assisted by an occasional soaking of strong liquid 
manure, for though the land is still very wet. 
Chrysanthemums root so thickly near the surface 
that they cannot well have too much moisture, 
as they are very gross feeders. In cases where 
they are growing near together in beds or borders, 
it will now be advisable to be prepared with 
some kind of covering to protect them by night, 
for should we get sharp frosts, which may now 
be expected at any time, their lauds will beeome 
injured, if not altogether destroyed. Where the 
plants stand singly, it is a good plan to have a 
stout stake thrust in at their side, with the top 
to stand just clear of the head, from which stake 
a Laurel or other evergreen branch can be hung 
when occasion requires. 

Herbaceous plants.— As the tops of most 
herbaceous plants are now ripe, they may at once 
be removed, and where a re-arrangement of the 
different kinds may be thought necessary, this is 
a good time to set about it, or to divide and re¬ 
duce any of the stronger sorts, such as the He- 
lianthus, Rudbeckias, Pseonias, Funkias, Phloxes, 
&c., which, where the soil is rich and good, soon 
outgrow their allotted space, and encroach on 
others that are less robust and more tender. 
Before carrying out any re-arrangement, the 
borders should be deeply dug or trenched, and 
have a good supply of mild rotten manure worked 
in below, as it is useless attempting to cultivate 
herbaceous plants unless their roots can go well 
down where they get plenty of food and moisture 
during dry weather. As soon as the planting is 
effected, the next thing is to mulch the border* 
over with half-rotten leaves, and these will bo 
found the best material for laying around the 
crowns of Acanthus and Tritomas, or anything 
else of a similar habit of growth that may stand 
in need of protection during the winter. We 
save our Pentstemons and Antirrhinums by using 
the covering adverted to, and it is also of great 
value for placing over Lilies and any other bul¬ 
bous or tuberous-rooted plants that may be left in 
the ground. 

Dahlias, Salvia patens, Aralia papyrifera, 
and Cannas will now be best out of the beds, 
for though the three latter may be wintered 
there in dry, light soils, with protection afforded, 
they are much safer and cause less trouble 
housed. The way Cannas keep best is to take 
them up and let the roots dry a little if the 
earth about them is wet, and after the tops are 
cut away they may then be buried in sand or 
dry soil in any shed or cellar where they can be 
secure from frost. Stored in this manner they 
remain sound and plump, and start strongly 
again in the spring if they are then taken up, 
potted, or laid in leaf mould, and subjected to 
a little heat in a frame. Dahlias and the lovely 
Salvia patens do well treated in a similar way, 
but Aralia papyrifera, if taken up before its 
foliage becomes disfigured, is quite deserving of 
room in a house where, if arranged so that its 
bold leaves stand out from among other plants, 
it will be a great ornament. 

Planting for winter.— With the summer 
occupants removed, and beds clear, attention 
should at once be directed to refilling them, for 
doing which a whole host of plants may be 
used. For winter decoration there is nothing 
more effective than neat dwarf shrubs of various 
kinds, such as Aucubas, gold and silver Hollies, 
variegated and plain-leaved Yews, Laurustinus, 
Box, Euonymus, the pretty little Retinosporas, 
and any small Conifers, most of which come in 
well for the centres of circles. To carpet the 
ground, Ivy and Vincas of different kinds are 
the best, and to afford more colour, a few of the 
ornamental Kales may be used. In the arrange¬ 
ment of these several plants the thing is to 
avoid formality and overcrowding, as when this 
is done the effect is in a great measure spoiled ; 
but by dotting them here and there, and using 
them as central objects in circles, around which 
to place some or other of the spring flowering 
plants, they may be made very telling. One of 
the most pleasing combinations is that of a gold 
or silver Holly with Myosotis or blue Violas, 
edged with a broad band of white Daisies, 
yellcw Pansies, or the common Primroses, the 
soft colour of which blends well with Myosotis, 
and is very charming. By grouping a few of 
the most prominent beds something after the 
manner adverted to, and making use of Wall¬ 
flowers, Arabis, Snowdrops, Hyacinths, Crocus, 
Tulips, and similar early blooming plants in 
front of the other shrubs, gardens may be made 
to look well. 
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Fruit. 

Late Vineries in which Grapes are hang¬ 
ing will now require careful management to 
prevent the fruit from shrivelling under too 
much fire heat and damping through want of 
it. Thin-skinned kinds like the Hamburgh will 
keep best off the vines in a well ventilated 
Grape room from which the light is excluded. 
Muscats now quite ripe may have just sufficient 
fire heat to expel damp and to maintain a tem¬ 
perature of 50° to 65° at night. See that the 
surface roots have sufficient moisture to prevent 
the berries from shrivelling, and cover the in¬ 
side borders with dry fern to check evaporation 
from the soil and to prevent dust from rising 
and settling on the berries. In modern houses 
composed almost entirely of glass, ripe Muscats 
are liable to change colour and sometimes scald 
after this season; and as this defect greatly 
depreciates their value, a few breadths of,canvas 
strained across the roof while preserving the 
delicate amber colour of*the berries will prevent 
fluctuations of temperature and reduce the 
necessity for applying fire heat. Where Lady 
Downes and other black kinds remain unfinished, 
fire heat with plenty of air will still be needed. 
If heavily cropped and perfect colour is doubt¬ 
ful, a nice surface watering with tepid liquid 
manure on a fine morning will help them, but 
no time must be lost in applying it, as the 
foliage will soon be ripe and falling from the 
vines. 

Vegetables. 

Now is the time for planting Shallots, an opera¬ 
tion which should be done as follows: Make a 
very shallow drill in the site selected, and place 
the bulbs 1 foot apart, covering them 2 inches 
deep with burnt refuse—the same holds good in 
the case of Garlic. It is said the importance of 
growing one’s own seed cannot be ever esti¬ 
mated. I therefore always grow selected stocks 
of Onion seed. Pick the very best shaped and 
largest bulbs, dry them well, and plant them at 
once. I find this system to be better than plant¬ 
ing in spring; by practising it one has always a 
stock that is improving. Frost at this season may 
come at any minute ; therefore, lift and put into 
sheds all Broccoli and Cauliflowers that are 
ready for use. They will keep for a long time in 
this manner. Look well after growing Lettuces 
and Cauliflowers in frames. 

Any work, such as storing roots and protect¬ 
ing tender vegetables, should have immediate 
attention. For covering up in severe weather 
Celery, Beetroot, and Carrots that are to be 
wintered in the ground, have in readiness either 
bracken, stable litter, or old mats. Broccoli 
plants that are fully grown should be given a 
check by a slight heave with a fork, and if very 
strong it may be wise to entirely lay them over. 
We do not, however, approve of the laying 
down or heeling-in system, the check being so 
great that the heads never develop to even a 
medium size. These, and the digging or trench¬ 
ing of vacant ground, as circumstances admit, 
will constitute the whole of the operations at 
present needed in the open garden, but in the 
indoor department the work increases daily. 
Saladings in frames need constant attention as 
to airing and picking over in order to prevent 
damp and mildew. Cauliflower and Lettuce plants 
under hand-lights and in frames are liable to the 
same affection, more especially after they have 
had a freezing. Keep them free "from all decaying 
leaves,ana if occasional Ij the ground besprinkled 
with wood ashes, slugs will not be troublesome 
or damp either. Rhubarb and Beakale will 
now force readily, and roots or crowns in quan¬ 
tity, according to the demand, should be intro¬ 
duced into forcing quarters fortnightly. Any 
dark place having a temperature of 50° may be 
improvised for this purpose. Of course more 
warmth would give quicker returns and necessi¬ 
tate a greater amount of watering. Asparagus 
is best forced on a bed of freshly-collected leaves, 
which may be made up in any convenient posi¬ 
tion, such as on the floor of an early vinery, or 
in the open air with frames placed on it. French 
Beans need a moist temperature of from 65° to 
70°, and frequent waterings with tepid manure 
water are necessary, because the soil in which 
they force best, being largely composed of vege¬ 
table or leaf soil, naturally lacks stimulating 
properties. To ensure a regular supply succes- 
sional sowings require to be made about once in 
three weeks, .Tomatoes are at this season 
amenable to mu<m they sap e i^t unt as French 


Beans, except that a stronger soil is necessary 
and a drier atmosphere when in blossom to 
successfully set the fruit. Keep the growths 
well thinned out, and the plants as near the 
light as possible. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

8466.— Pruning evergreen shrubs. 

—“ Green Bank ” may cut his evergreens 
at once with every prospect of success, 
but as they have not been pruned for years, it 
will be safest to wait until the days are lengthen¬ 
ing, and all danger of severe frost over. If 
evergreens are properly cared for by cutting out 
rampant shoots that outgrow the weakly ones, 
there will always be plenty of small spray-like 
shoots near the base to cut to, but if neglected 
these all perish from the dense shade of the 
stronger branches. There is a notion prevailing 
that Hollies and Rhododendrons do not stand 
cutting, but I find them greatly improved by it, 
and as to the best season for doing it, I have 
cut all sorts freely for Christmas decoration, 
and I never knew a healthy shoot fail to break 
freely in spring; but never cut during severe 
frost unless compelled to do so, as large limbs 
are apt to split with the action of frost on them 
when freshly cut. The proper way to cut is to 
take a very sharp small-toothed saw, and cut 
out the strongest shoots lower down than the 
desired height of the shrub when finished, and 
then with a knife regulate the smaller branches, 
in each case cutting just above a bud in a slant¬ 
ing outward direction. In the case of large 
shrubs or trees, a sharp pruning hook is the best 
tool to work with, and the operator should get 
into the centre and cut outwards; there will 
then be no cuts visible from the outside. It is 
a decided mistake to suppose that shrubs do not 
need pruning, for I have found that such as 
are carefully attended to in this respect with¬ 
stand severe frosts far better than those left to 
run up lanky. Do not clip or cut into formal 
shapes, but try and assist the natural habit of 
the tree or shrub by timely pruning.— J. GROOM, 
Gosport , Hants. 

8466. — Variegated Ivies turning 
green. —The primary cause of variegated Ivies 
on a north wall turning green is, doubtless, too 
rich a soil, which, combined with the shaded 
position, causes the plants to grow too rankly. 
“ R. H.” says the border his plants are growing 
in has been fairly well manured. Now Ivies do 
not need fresh manure ; a hard soil mixed with 
old mortar rubbish is far more suitable, and, 
although Ivies will grow in any aspect, the 
plants would, doubtless, have a brighter variega¬ 
tion in a lighter position. I would advise “ R. H.” 
to tread the soil quite firm about the roots of 
the plants, and not apply any more manure ; for 
if it is necessary for the soil to be enriched near 
the roots the only remedy will be to enclose the 
roots of the Ivy in brick compartments, then 
cut out all the strong shoots having plain leaves, 
and keep a watchful eye on any that may appear 
and cut them out at once. Some of the large- 
leaved variegated Ivies are very difficult to keep 
from reverting to their original green unless 
grown in pots, but the small-leaved weakly 
growers are really very pretty wall climbers.—J. 
Groom, Scofield, Gosport. 

- “R. H." has erred in giving the 

variegated Ivy too good treatment. The right 
thing to grow it in is very poor, stony soil, and 
it should never receive any manure at all, as it 
is rich soil that makes the leaves turn green. In 
the course of time, when the soil is exhausted, 
the variegation may return, but it will not be so 
distinct as formerly.—A. G. O. 8. 


Artificial manure for garden crops. 

— “ Glos ” should drain the heavy ground 
thoroughly to the depth of about 4 ft., and then 
add road scrapings, old mortar rubbish, or ashes 
t© the soil, and well work the ground during dry 
weather. In the spring add some Smyth's blood 
and bone manure, at the rate of 3 lbs. to the rod, 
and well work it in the ground. When the crops 
are firmly established, give a top dressing with 
the manure at the rate of 1 lb. to the rod, which 
quantity will be quite sufficient for the whole 
season. This manure is advertised in Gardening 
every week at the rate of about £9 per ton.— 
W. E. Boyce, Holloway. 


THE GOOSEBERRY CATERPILLAB. 

I have often seen recommended the removal of 
the earth from under the Gooseberry bushes as 
a remedy for the Gooseberry caterpillar. Al¬ 
though it is evident that every caterpillar so dc- 
stroyed is rendered incapable of doing further 
mischief, yet it is doubtful if there is enough 
advantage accruing from the practice to com¬ 
pensate one for the trouble. If every one were 
to do the same the case might be different. In 
the summer of 1881 those who took the above- 
mentioned precaution to prevent a recurrence of 
the evil had their trees infested as badly as those 
who did not trouble themselves about the matter, 
and this last season all alike—in my vicinity at 
least—are exempt from the ravages of ffiis peat. 
The fact is, man has but very little power or 
control in prospective over the insect creation, 
and his knowledge is very limited of the laws 
that govern its increase or decrease. An insect 
pest will suddenly and simultaneously spread 
itself over a large area, and then as suddenly 
disappear without his being able to tell fron 
whence it came or whither it is gone. 

It is doubtful if the feathered tribe is enlisted 
so fully in his interest as it gets the credit for, 
the action of birds as insect destroyers being of 
a neutralising character. A bird that one in¬ 
stant kills a fly (injurious to agriculture) and 
the next instant devours a spider or a lady-cow, 
knocks down with one hand what he put up 
with the other. 

There is one fact in connection with the hand¬ 
picking of the Gooseberry caterpillar that it 
might he well to mention. When the brood hare 
destroyed the leaf on which they were hatched 
and have spread themselves among the leafage, 
handpicking becomes a irksome and disagree¬ 
able task (from the necessity of examining the 
undergrowth of the leaves), especially on a hot, 
sunny day, but if operations against there 
were commenced earlier a large amount of time 
and trouble would be saved. J ust after the cate: 
pillars are hatched they commence eating a hole 
in the centre of the leaf where the eggs were 
deposited. This hole in the leaf can be easily 
seen when looking over the foliage from above. 
A large number of trees can thus in a short 
time be gone over, and if the operator com¬ 
mences in time and be persistent in his efforts 
will have no necessity for removing the earth 
from under his trees in the winter, and he will 
have the satisfaction of having preserved his trees 
uninjured, and of having saved his fruit as well 

L.C.K. 


SLUGS AND SNAILS. 

8380.—A correspondent asks, “ What is a slug , r 
A slug is a naked terrestrial animal of the order 
of Gasterpods, or belly-footed—the linnai of 
Linnaeus. It has a thick, porous skin, from which, 
for protection and to smooth its path over 
uneven surfaces, it has the power of exuding a 
thick, slimy,adhesive juice. Its mouth is beneath, 
and furnished with a curious set of teeth, some¬ 
what like a rasp, protected by lips or mantles. It 
is likewise furnished with four tentacles pro¬ 
jecting, when in use, from the fore part of the 
body; two of these are used as feelers, and two 
are furnished with eyes at their extremities: 
when not in use they are withdrawn into the 
head, much in the same way as you would draw 
hose inside out. It varies in colour from a 
creamy white, mottled grey, to black. This 
variation of colour by some is attributed to 
difference in food. I am inclined to think it 
but a freak of Nature. There are many specie, 
and their habitat is in every known country, 
varying but in size. There are many knowr. 
aquatic slugs inhabiting seas, more especially 
the eastern. Among others, may be mentioned 
the Holithuriae, or sea-cucumber, from which, 
when dried, an isinglass is made. The aquatic 
slug differs from its brother, the terrestrial slug, 
in this essential: its lnngs or breathing appa¬ 
ratus protrude from the head instead of being 
placed in the body. The Ascidia of the Northern 
Ocean is another of the same class of animals. 

Snails differ from slugs, inasmuch as they arc 
provided with a calcareous house, which is carriei 
on the back, and into which it can retire on ap¬ 
proach of danger, or seal itself up on the 
approach of winter—its hvbemating season. Tlx 
snail is placed a stage higher in the scale of 
animal life than slugs, owing to their supposed 
greater perfection in being provided with a house 
their internal organisation is, however, the same 
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Both of these animals are to some repulsive to 
look at, but they have their uses in clearing 
away and preparing vegetable matter for absorp¬ 
tion by growing plants, assisting in fact to form 
earth by passing these substances through its 
digestive organs. The snail proper, or Halix as it 
js named, is called Univalva, its covering being 
composed of but one piece. Much has been 
written in your valuable and interesting journal 
about these so-called garden pests, and innumer¬ 
able devices given for their destruction, for¬ 
getting they are but performing functions for 
their existence with advantage to mankind, for 
which w T e do not give them credit; not that I 
pass over their destructive habits, nor are they 
in any way an ornament to a garden; but instead 

of inventing 
schemes for their 
destruction, why 
not seek means to 
prevent their in¬ 
crease by a higher 
state of cultiva¬ 
tion of your gar¬ 
dens, constantly 
stirring the 
ground, thus ex¬ 
posing their eggs 
to the sun and air, 
which drives them 
to the birds that 
eat them, leaving 
no heaps of de¬ 
caying rubbish 
for them to revel 
in. Seldom are 
they found in any 
quantities in gar¬ 
dens that have 
constant super¬ 
vision. I would 
rather put up with 
the loss of a few 
plants than have 
my beds disfigur¬ 
ed with unsightly 
patches of saw¬ 
dust, bran, lime, 
and other nos¬ 
trums. Walls and 
palings afford 
them shelter, 
especially if old; 
the slug, but more 
especially the 
snail, 

“ Loves to crawl 
Vp the low cra« and 
ruined wall.” 

The base of such 
walls should be 
frequently dug 
and freed from 
rubbish. Some 
time since I took 
possession of my 
present garden. It 
had been neglec¬ 
ted for years, and 
slugs and snails 
held, with other 
vermin, undispu¬ 
ted sway; but by 
constant cultiva¬ 
tion I am now 
almost freed from 
them. Such is not 
the case with my 
neighbours, they 
seem to have my 
8hare. 

Another thing I would suggest as a means of 
prevention, more especially for town gardens, is 
to have your beds in the centre. The slugs do not, 
as a rule, appreciate crossing the gravel path; 
and another reason for so doing is that by 
having a path in the centre you are giving up 
the best part of the garden for cultivation; there 
is more sun and air in the centre than at the 
sides. Both the animals I have named are 
nocturnal in their habits, therefore should be 
looked for at night, especially on damp evenings. 
XunTuad. ' A. W. Lloyd. 


grows from 4 feet to 6 feet high, and bears patent to everyone who has studied the question 
during late summer and through the autumn— that much valuable space is lost through the 
indeed, till sharp frosts occur—plenty of large way in which hedges are kept. I can see from 
globular yellow flowers, which are very showy and the window of the room in which I write a Thorn 
last for a long time. As a town plant it is un- hedge ten feet high on the south side of the 
surpassed, and at the present time it may be garden, while that on the east side is only three 
found blooming away in many of the London 1 feet high. This, the least experienced person 
squares. It is perfectly hardy, and will grow will see is just the reverse of what it ought to 
well in any ordinary garden soil, but a forkful be. This state of things arises through the neg- 
of rotten manure placed over it during summer lect of the man in possession of the plot, while 
will greatly help it to form large, handsome a diligent neighbour on the east side cuts the 
flowers. Occasional waterings with liquid i fence for him, and the one on his south side pre¬ 
manure during dry weather will also be very fers the hedge as it is (it keeps the north winds 
beneficial. It can be easily obtained at any off his garden), so he does not think to put the 
hardy plant nursery. A small plant soon grows dubbing shears into the hedge. The result is that 
into a good bush. the tenant of the plots gets the severity of the 

east wind, and the 
rays of the sun are 
kept off a great 
portion of the 
south end of his 
garden by the high 
hedge. Through 
badly kept hedges 
muchsunlightand 
heat, as well as 
rain, is lost to a 
garden, and much 
nourishment is 
taken from the 
soil. Whether the 
hedge be Thorn, 
Willow, Privet, 
Holly, or Yew, 
it should not be 
more than five 
and a half feet 
to six feet high. 
It is not gene¬ 
rally known that 
the roots of a 
Thorn will some¬ 
times travel six 
feet or eight 
feet from the 
stem; thus the 
hedge is draw¬ 
ing nourishment 
from soil that 
should support 
shrubs or trees 
eight feet away. 
To prevent this 
poaching, dig a 
Trench as deep 
as the hedge 
is planted two 
feet from the 
hedge, cutting 
right through any 
truant rootlets 
that may come 
in the way, 
thereby stopping 
them, and giving 
a clear space 
of land between 
the fence and 
the crops. Wil¬ 
low shoots may 
be half cut 
through and tied 
down; Thorns 
may be cut level 
every autumn 
or winter, but 
Hollies should 
not have the lead¬ 
ing shoots short¬ 
ened till they 
have attained the 


Double Terennial Sunflower (Ilelianthua multiflorus flore-pleno.) 


Double Perennial Sunflower 
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GARDEN FENCES. 

Farmers are beginning to find out that far too 
much valuable space is taken up with ditches 
and fences. The result is that every year sees 
many old Thorn hedges grubbed up, and the 
land levelled down. Many ditches, too, are being 
laid down with large drain tiles and being 
covered up, making many acres available for 
agricultural purposes t hat formerly were as good 
as lost. This system of utility cannot be adopted 
in connection with gardens attached to private 
residences, as it is indispensible that almost every 
garden should have a good fence, not only as a 
protection to the growing crops, but also as a 
cover from passers by and surrounding property. 
Yet admitting that it is imperative that every 
private garden have a good fence, it must be 


requisite height, as they never do quite so well 
when the leader is cut. Hollies should have a 
good mulching of stable litter at the end of the 
year; all other edging plants only require clear¬ 
ing of rubbish and a little soil thrown about 
the roots at the time they are trimmed. 

Eccltx. _G. C. 

FERTILISING MOSS. 

Had Mr. Beanwell read my former communica¬ 
tion upon this subject with attention, he would 
have found the information he asks for therein. 
I am far from wishing to stay progress or to 
hastily disparage an invention, but when some 
of the largest French trade growers unanimously 
declare, as the result ©£ many experiments, that 
the fertilising Moss possesses no advantage over 
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ordinary Moss, how can one conscientiously re¬ 
commend it ? Mr. Beanwell must pardon me if I 
say that his testimony as to the value of this 
Moss is not satisfactory, nor can it be unless he 
grows, as M. Chat6 and others did, an equal 
number of plants in prepared and in ordinary 
Moss, and cultivates them under identical 
conditions. When your correspondent does this, 
and can tell us that those grown in the fertilising 
Moss are in every way superior, I shall be happy to 
acknowledge its value, and readers of Gardening 
will owe their thanks to him. At present, evidence 
is strongly against Dumesnil’s Moss, but there is 
room, of course, for further experiments. Perhaps 
Mr. Beanwell is notawarethat Sphagnum Moss is 
largely used in gardening, and that many plants 
are grown in it, either wholly or partially, which 
would not succeed in ordinary soil. The fact is, 
this Moss in indispensable in many garden opera¬ 
tions, and it is probable that no other material 
exercises such a stimulative and preservative 
effect on the roots of plants, so that no surprise 
need be felt that such plants as are grown in it 
should present such a thriving aspect. Although 
the fertilising Moss, as now sold, may not be 
all that one could wish it to be, it is light in 
principle, and I feel sure the time will come 
when Moss will be much more largely used 
than it is now. It is cleanly, light, and plants 
grown in it are not likely to suffer from over¬ 
doses of water, and if it contains the elements 
of nutrition necessary to the perfect develop¬ 
ment of the plant, why should it not be used 
instead of soil ? Anyone, however, wishing to 
do so, may easily and cheaply prepare a fer¬ 
tilising Moss, either by steeping it in guano- 
water or liquid manure of some kind, or mixing 
with it bone dust or Clay's fertilising manure. 
Mr. Peter Henderson, the well-known nursery¬ 
man in New York, has found Sphagnum 
Moss of the greatest value, having used 
it for certain purposes for which it has 
hitherto been thought not suitable. Thus in 
the case of some root-bound Roses, instead of 
shifting them, they were top-dressed with Moss 
containing an admixture of bone dust, and it 
was found that the plants grew away as 
vigorously as if they had been repotted, whilst, 
as will be readily understood, the labour of 
watering was much reduced. In seed sowing 
too, it was found that when the seeds were 
covered with sifted Sphagnum a much larger per¬ 
centage came up than when soil however, care¬ 
fully prepared, was used. In conclusion, I would 
advise Mr. Beanwell to pot a certain portion of 
his plants in pure dry Sphagnum, and treat them 
throughout the growing season the same as 
those grown in the prepared Moss. This is the 
only true way to test its merits, and the only 
means by which it may be ascertained if money 
spent upon it is well invested. The result of 
this experiment communicated in twelve months’ 
time would undoubtedly be gratefully received 
by readers of GARDENING generally. 

J. Cobnhill. 
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STOCKING A GREENHOUSE. 

8418.—A dozen of the best Chrysanthemums 
are:—Mr.G.Glenny, Mrs.Dixon, Mrs.G.Rundle, 
Beverley, Prince Alfred, Pink Perfection, Prince 
of Wales, James Salter, Elaine, Fair Maid of 
Guernsey, Peter the Great, and Dr. Masters. 
These are all of the large-flowering and Japanese 
sections, and are eveiy one first-class. Six good 
Pompones are:—Aigle d’Or, Bob, Crimson Per¬ 
fection, Mdme. Marthe, Golden Mdme. Marthe, 
and Rose D’Amour. All these must, of course, 
be grown out of doors during the summer, and 
brought into the greenhouse when coming 
into bloom. TwelVe good Show and Fancy 
Pelargoniums areEmperor, Virgin Queen, 
Pericles, Illuminator,Meteor, and Duchess (show), 
Lady Raleigh, Brutus, Graham Bell, Rebecca, 
Digby Grand, and Brilliant, of the fancy kinds. 
What are called Regals are also very useful and 
showy ; of these, Beauty of Oxton, Capt. Raikes, 
Queen Victoria, and Mdme. Thibaut are very 
good. Twelve good zonal Pelargoniums are :— 
Metis, Celia, W. B. Miller, Commander-in-Chief, 
Sunbeam, Hettie, Lizzie Brooks, Onone, Fanny 
Catlin, Mrs. Strutt, Eureka, and White 
Clipper; every one of these is altogether first- 
class, and cannot be improved upon by any yet 
out. I have grown every one myself, and com¬ 
pared them with hundreds of others, and I find 
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that they can be depended upon in every way. 
These are all singles, the doubles are not nearly 
so satisfactory, I consider, except that the flowers 
stand better; however, six unsurpassed doubles 
are: W. E. Gladstone, F. V. Raspail, Ed. Andrfi, 
Grand Chan. Faideherbe, Chas. Darwin, and 
Mdme. Thiers. Twelve grand Fuchsias: Lucy 
Finnis, Elizabeth Marshall, Little Alice, Ava¬ 
lanche, Purple Prince, Lord Elcho, Resplendent, 
Wave of Life, Covent Garden White, Lustre, 
Sedan, and Monarch. Begonias (tuberous) are 
so expensive in named kinds, and, moreover, so 
difficult to grow really well unless you have a 
proper place for them, plenty of heat, and every 
facility for high cultivation, that anyone who 
has a mixed collection of plants will find it 
infinitely more satisfactory to grow only 
seedlings, as these not only succeed ad¬ 
mirably in almost any temperature, but make 
quite as good a show, and, if really good ones 
are obtained, produce almost as fine individual 
flowers as the more expensive and delicate 
named sorts. The same remarks apply to 
Petunias; if really good seed or seedling plants 
be obtained, they will beat almost any named 
sorts that can be purchased, and with half the 
trouble. I got a lot of named Petunias (single) 
last year, but with two or three exceptions I 
have thrown them all away, as they were nowhere 
beside my own seedlings. With doubles, how¬ 
ever, it is different, though good seed sometimes 
produces grand flowers, you get four or five 
singles to one double even with the very best 
seed. Six splendid double Petunias are, 
Mdme. Hengist, Jules Favre, Fascination, 
Porthumia, Labyrinth, and Tapageur. A few 
Abutilons are a great addition to any greenhouse, 
being very easily cultivated and very pretty. 
Boule de Neige, Lemoinei, Rosseflorum, Anna 
Crozy, Darwini robustum, and D. tessellatum, 
would make a good half-dozen. Bouvardias are 
pretty, but rather ticklish things to do well; but 
a Heliotrope or two, and a plant of Plumbago 
capensis for cutting, should always find a place. 
Beyond these, Cinerarias and Calceolarias may 
be grown to any extent, but need care, which, 
however, it should be a pleasure to bestow. For 
many other plants, “too numerous to mention,” 
consult any plant catalogue. B. C. R. 


PELARGONIUMS FOR GREENHOUSES. 

In order to grow zonal Pelargoniums in such a 
manner as to show what they are really capable 
of, that is to say, to produce trusses of bloom 
64 inches or 7 inches, and single pips 2 inches 
to 24 inches (or more) across, requires a con¬ 
siderable amount of care and skill, but with a 
properly constructed house and regular atten¬ 
tion it is not at all a difficult matter, and when 
really well done there is hardly anything that 
surpasses in effect a few trusses of these beauti¬ 
ful flowers, each of which is almost a bouquet 
in itself. To do the thiDg properly, there should 
be a span-roofed house, running east and west, 
in which to bloom the plants, with wide panes 
of glass, and a proper blind, or set of blinds, on 
the south side, arranged on rollers so that they 
can be readily run up or down when required, 
as fine heads of bloom cannot be obtained if the 
plants are exposed to the full glare of the sun 
all day, or if they are, on the other hand, too 
heavily or permanently shaded in any way. On 
the whole, a flat bed of ashes or concrete on 
each side of the central path seems to give the 
best results certainly for summer flowering, 
though perhaps in winter an open stage is best, 
but even then the plants can be elevated upon 
inverted pots, &c., so as to briDg them nearer to 
the glass, which will answer every purpose as 
well as any lattice stage. 

Healthy young plants of the best varieties 
only should be chosen whenever convenient, and 
potted on until they reach 6-inch or 7-inch pots, 
which seem to be as good a size as any, and not 
too large for any place. I prefer plants that have 
been grown in frames or cool pits while in a 
small state, where they have been very near the 
glass, to house-grown plants, though these will 
do very well. Of course, the points of the strong 
shoots must have been taken out when needed, 
and the plants shifted on into the next sized pot 
when getting root-bound. This is best done just 
when the plant is growing freely again after 
being stopped. But this must not be done too 
often, three or four good shoots being quite 
enough for plants of the size named. The best 
kind of soil that can be used is a compost of 


about three parts of the finest yellow fibrous 
loam, one part of old leaf soil, and a sprinkling 
of coarse sand and bone dust. Mix this well, bat 
do not sift or make it very fine. Use a small hand¬ 
ful of fine ballast above the one crock over the 
drainage hole, and upon that a little rough leaf- 
mould. Make the soil fairly firm, but do not ram 
it hard. After being potted the plants should be 
kept close for a few days till they have drawn 
root, then accustom them to a fair amount of 
air. The soil must never be allowed to become 
dust dry, yet do not water till needed, then give 
a full supply. 

The plants should now be encouraged to make 
a vigorous growth by careful watering and 
ventilation, which is a most important point, 
and a good shower overhead on the morning of 
j bright days is very beneficial; yet the growth 
j made must be hardened and strengthened by 
allowing a moderate amount of sunshine anil 
fresh air to act upon the plants. As soon as the 
pots are getting fairly full of roots, the plants 
of a sufficient size, and a nice lot of strong, 
plump truss buds are seen to be rising, a little 
manure water may be given twice a week, 
which will greatly encourage them; up to this 
point only clean, soft water should have been 
given. It is as well to keep all buds removed 
as they show until the plants are in a fit state 
to produce really good ones. Now be sure and 
never let the plants suffer for water, and if the 
weather is warm keep the temperature down 
by putting the shading on as soon & 
the snn gets hot, and also by providing frit 
ventilation, yet give as much sun as they will 
bear till the colour of the flowers begins to 
show, and it is as well to close or partly cloie 
up the house for two or three hours in the even¬ 
ing, so as to induce the blooms to rise strong 
and finish well. Also, do not open the lower 
or side ventilators unless on a warm, still day, 
and leave a little air on at the apex on all 
warm nights. As soon as the blooms begin to 
expand shade carefully from all but the faintest 
sunshine, yet never leave the blinds on a moment 
later than necessary, and keep the house 
cool and quiet as you can, and you will shortly 
have a magnificent show. Cease giving manure- 
water when the pips begin to expand, but keep 
the plants constantly moist or the petals will 
drop. If thus treated, any of these named 
above will produce fine heads of immense bluoms 
crowded right up to the centre, in fact, regular 
balls of blossom. I consider plants grown natn- 
rally as above directed, into handsome bushes, 
with a few really fine trusses, are much prefer¬ 
able to the distorted, flattened, and tied down 
specimens usually seen at shows, however full 
of flower they may be, as these are always, free 
the method of growing, more or less small and 
poor. For the best kinds of Pelargoniums see 
answer 8413. B. C. B 


8463. — Lilies in pots. — In reply to 
“ F. W. S.,” I may say that the following life 
are varieties which I grow at present, and which 
are well worth growing in pots in any green¬ 
house, viz., Lilium auratum (the dark spotted 
ones I prefer), speciosum album, pure white; 
rubrum, white spotted and flushed crimsc-ffi; 
speciosum roseum, white, spotted with deep rose; 
speciosum album Kraetzeri, an improved white, 
with a pea-green band down the centre of ach 
petal (extra good) ; longifolium, pure white, of 
the trumpet form ;tigrinum flore-pleno, a dontk* 
flowered Tiger Lily, chocolate, spotted black; 
and Krameri, a lovely Lily, of a delicate pin* 
colour. The bulbs will be safe in a frame it 
plunged overhead in Cocoa-nut fibre refuse, the 
glass being covered over in severe weather. When 
they begin to push through the soil they may U 
taken into the greenhouse and put on the stages 
as near to the glass as possible to prevent them 
becoming drawn. The coachhouse would do w 
keep them in through the winter, if frost can te 
excluded, and care be taken that the soil dot* 
not get too dry nor too wet, but kept just muirf 
until the stems push through, when they mu.< 
be removed to the greenhouse, but I should pre¬ 
fer the frame. If “ F. W. S.” would put a little 
heat into his greenhouse he would be able *0 
have plenty of bloom of one sort or another aJ 
through the winter months, when flowers are 
always highly prized. Lilies do not require 
in spring necessarily, although most thing* gw* 
better in a temperature of from 45° to 60 : ^ 
when its gets down to 36° to 40? or lower, whica 
Dri cn 
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j often the case in early spring. One of the 
chantages of having heat in a greenhouse is, by 
saving a few pots of bulbs in the house all the 
finter they come up earlier and are in bloom 
efore the usual time, and early flowers always 
lease the eye most. Speciosum Lilies, when 
lade to bloom early, do not have as many blooms 
a a stem, nor do they grow up as strong, as they 
-ould have done later on, but having some blooms 
arly compensates for that. Speciosum blooms 
re very suitable for church decorations if the 
at hers are pulled out. As regards fly, when any 
re discovered under the leaves, kill them by 
rawing the thumb and finger down the leaves 
a which they are, and if they cannot be kept 
own in this way, fumigate two evenings in 
accession, which will most likely settle them 
jr a length of time. As they always harbour on 
re undeaside of the leaves they are often well 
?taWished before they are noticed, but when 
Hind to be on, lose no time in destroying them. 
& regards the sorts of Lilies best for the garden, 
will leave that for some one else to answer 
ho is more favourably situated, my experience 
E bulbs in my garden being, as I mentioned in 
iy previous remarks, of a not very satisfactory 
laracter.— P. Rainfobd, Wigan. 

8423.— Solanums not fruiting.— It is 
jrtainly strange that plants under such condi- 
ons should fail to set any fruit. The present 
is not been a favourable season certainly, and 
i the whole Solanums grown in pots are prefer- 
ale to those planted out, but, if anything, these 
st set fruit with more certainty than the 
inner. Does “ A. W. B. ” reside in or near a 
,rge town ? If so, the reason is plain, as Sola- 
ums never will berry in a smoky or town air. 
can suggest no other cause, except that the 
iil may be too light or rich, a sound loam being 
uch better for these plants than anything else. 
-B. C. R. 

8467.—i Saving Primula seed.— It is use 
ss to think of saving seed from Chinese 
imulas till the spring. Even if a temperature 
50 g be maintained with a fairly dry atmo- 
•here, there is not enough of light to make the 
illen fertile, and fertilised flowers always seem 
iculiarly liable to damp off. From the middle 
February onward is a very good time to fer- 
ise flowers, but even then dry, sunny days 
Jy should be chosen for the purpose. Fertili- 
tion is performed by using a very small camel- 
ir brush, by which the pollen is lifted from 
e anthers low down in the throat of the flower 
1 on to the pistil; or, where the anthers are well 

• in the throat, disturbing the pollen so that 
me shall fall upon the pistil. It is just a9 easy 
carry' pollen on the point of a brush from one 
ad of flower to another as it is to fertilise any 
e flower. Specially cross-fertilised flowers 
ould be marked in some way; diverse-coloured 
ices of wool answer admirably, as the cross 
ch colour represents is noted in a book, and | 
is a record of them is kept.—A. D. 

Old plants of Cinerarias.— In May last 
ilanted out twenty Cinerarias. They bloomed 

’ a couple of months; then they sent up 
wts from the roots. A month ago I took 
im up, and potted them in good loam and 
f-mould, and now they are growing into large 
ats, and look well and healthy. This plan 
m half the trouble of raising from seeds.— 

tegonia fuchsloides as a pillar plant. 

planted this Begonia against a pillar in an 
irmediate house, and it has made vigorous 
wth and flowered profusely, and has attained 
height of twelve feet. Its pendulous form 

I graceful Fuchsia-like blossoms render it 
) of the best and most distinct of all the 
?onias, and for furnishing pillars it cannot 

II be surpassed.—F. W. E. 

51d plants of Chinese Primroses.— 

* people save their plants of these for flower- 
the second year, and unless the varieties are I 
y good it is not desirable to do so. When, 
fev er, a first-rate kind has been obtained the 

t plan is to remove the flower-stems after the 
uty of the blossoms is over and place the 
tttj j on a shelf near the glass in an airy house, 
ter sparingly until May, and when the roots 
quite dry the crowns may be parted. They 
strike as cuttings if each crown is taken off 
1 a portion of stem attached to it. It is best 
otthem singly in thumb pots, using very 
t sandy soil. They must be-,placed in aJ 
in which a little artific^l h^t^ is uged.|| 


The pots ought also, if possible, to be plunged 
in a very gentle bottom heat, and be covered 
with a hand-glass.—J. D. 
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IMPROVING VEGETABLE SOIL. 

In the summer time anything done to the soil 
in the kitchen garden is mostly on the surface; 
it is in winter that any real improvement of it 
should be taken in hand. Trenching and digging 
are two of the principal operations in winter, 
and these can be done in various ways so as to 
improve the soil. No land with a wet, retentive 
subsoil will ever be satisfactory unless it is well 
drained, and this must be done in the best man¬ 
ner possible; but soil, resting on a gravelly 
bottom, or on other natural drainage, will need 
no artificial help in this way. Drains may be 
put in here and there when the situation of the 
ground is suitable; but in low, flat places, where 
drains have little or no fail, we have often 
drained the soil tolerably well by trenching the 
whole from 2 feet to 3 feet deep, and laying a 
good quantity of rough ashes and other lasting 
material in the bottom of the trench; the latter 
should be taken out pretty wide, and a con¬ 
tinuous bed of this placed over the whole bottom, 
when the surface will soon prove satisfactory. 
Light land hardly ever needs draining, but 
heavy soil generally does, and an addition of any¬ 
thing that will lighten it at the same time is 
always beneficial. Several years ago about an 
acre in the lowest end of our vegetable garden 
was very wet and sticky in winter, and like a 
brick in summer when the weather was dry for 
any length of time. Many kinds of crops could 
not be grown in this part, and others, which we 
were obliged to put in sometimes, did not do 
well. But of late years we have altered this, 
and the piece in question is now free and open 
at all times, and well suited for any kind of j 
crop. Trenching was done as has been stated, 
ashes, &c., being put in the bottom, and ashes 
from old refuse heaps, road scrapings, half- 
decayed leaves, and a general assortment of all 
such stuff was worked into the soil not far from 
the surface. The following winter after this a 
good coating of lime was worked in, and this 
finished the converting of a bad piece of soil 
into fertile ground. Had we other pieces to im¬ 
prove, they would all be done on the same plan. 
Deep cultivation, even of the best soil, is 
always advisable. Soil annually manured on the 
surface soon becomes inactive, and when that 
happens a season’s manuring should be missed 
altogether, using lime instead. Where the 
subsoil is fairly good, this should also be 
trenched up to the surface and the top put 
down, but where the soil is only good for 
about the depth of a spade, and not good 
enough to grow anything in afterwards, this 
should not be brought to the surface until 
it has been improved. Trenching is what should 
be done for this, but after the top spit has been 
thrown out of the first trench the bottom should 
be turned over and left in the position it was in 
before. Then the top of the next trench will be 
thrown on to this, and so on all through, and 
long straw manure, old vegetable refuse, and 
such like should be turned in as the bottom is 
dug over. Ground treated in this way now will 
produce flue crops next season, and if trenched 
over again two or three years afterwards the 
bottom stratum may then safely be brought to 
the surface. 

Gathering 1 Brussels Sprouts.— In 
gathering, Brussels Sprouts are frequently broken 
from the stems of the plants, and sometimes 
with a portion of the stem adhering to them : 
this is decidedly a great mistake, inasmuch as 
it destroys the second crop of young Sprouts. A 
sharp knife should always be employed to cut 
off the Sprouts, leaving as much spur as possible 
without impairing the size of the Sprout. The 
largest and hardest should always be gathered 
first, in case they should burst and consequently 
become spoiled. 

The Trophy Potato. —While cordially 
agreeing with yonr correspondent, *‘E. P. B.’s” 
remarks in every particular respecting the pre¬ 
paration of the ground and planting potatoes, 

I am all the more at a loss to find him say that 
from long experience he strongly recommends, 
some half a dozen varieties, that of ; 


Trophy, which, to my mind, is one of the very 
worst cooking potatoes with which I am ac¬ 
quainted—only fit, in fact, for cattle feeding, 
even when grown in very light, fresh, sandy 
loam. True, it formed (owing, probably, to the 
hot season) one of the leading coloured kidneys 
last year for the Exhibition table, and, moreover, 
yielded an enormous crop; yet, notwithstanding 
its immense cropping and external qualities— 
which have this year also proved rather dis¬ 
appointing here in North Hants—I should be 
extremely sorry to recommend its being grown 
by any save for the purpose already mentioned. 
—Observer. 

8456.— Celery culture.— If you find diffi¬ 
culty in earthing up double rows of Celery, why 
grow it in that way ? It is far better to have 
the plants in single rows to earth up much 
more neatly and effectively, and to get finer 
plants. In earthing np, it is of the first im¬ 
portance that the soil is not ahead of 
the crowns. It is a common mistake for 
those who grow Celery to think that as 
soon as the plants have attained to a certain 
height the full amount of soil may be banked 
up to them. All good cultivators permit their 
plants to get strong before any soil is applied, 
and then it is banked up gradually, so that the 
hearts of the plants never get choked. If the 
plants throw suckers, these should be pulled 
away at the first ; but no good kind of Celery 
will make suckers. In earthing, let one person 
gather up the stems well together whilst an¬ 
other forks in the soil around them. This work 
should be done only on dry days. The soil 
should be light and friable, and not heavy and 
lumpy. If slugs infest the Celery rows, a little 
soot strewn along the soil before earthing will 
prove of great service. If you want early Celery, 
you should sow under glass not later than March, 
and then you may make a second sowing in the 
open ground about the middle of April. Plants 
raised under glass and dibbled out into some 
rich soil in the open to get strong before being 
transferred are always best, as these make more 
rapid growth than do those reared slowly and 
with difficulty in the open ground. Celery will 
only be good if the growth be quick. To secure 
that, there must be a liberal use of manure and 
plenty of moisture given during the summer if 
the weather be dry. Piped Celery usually re¬ 
sults from growing some inferior sort. No 
doubt a good deal of rubbish is sold as Celery, 
simply because of the exceeding competition to 
offer cheap seeds. One of the very best all round 
standard sorts is the Dwarf White Incomparable, 
a crisp, solid, and long-known kind; then 
another good white is Williams’s Matchless ; and 
yet another fine solid kind is Grove White. Of 
good coloured kinds, iSulham Prize, Leicester 
Red, and Incomparable Dwarf Crimson are all 
excellent, in fact of the best. Either kind will 
keep well.—A. D. 

8469.- Culture of Lettuces. —Seed of 
Cos Lettuce may be sown in the open ground 
early in April, on a warm border, but care must 
be taken to keep the plants from slugs and other 
pests. Sow again early in May, and in each 
month till August. Then sow again about the 
end of September in a warm border, but this 
time seed of hardy Green Cos, or of black- 
seeded Bath Cos, to stand the winter, for spring 
cutting; the best summer kind is Paris White 
Cos. To have Lettuces good all through the 
summer, the soil must be rich, cool, and have 
ample moisture when hot, dry weather prevails. 
With plenty of seed, sowings may be made even 
more often than once a month.—A. 

8474.—Celery for winter use.— Any 
good Celery ought to stand well in the rows 
where grown if properly earthed. If your soil 
becomes very moist or waterlogged in the winter, 
you have perhaps done wrong by planting in 
trenches; you should have given more space 
between the rows, and have planted quite on the 
surface of the soil. By so doing, you would 
have kept the plants up out of the water. If 
the Celery suffers from rain during the winter, 
earth it up on a fine dry day to a sharp point 
or slope, so that the rain is thrown off the ridge 
on to either side, and if frost injures the plants, 
then in frosty weather protect with Fern or 
straw, or any dry litter. If lifting be absolutely 
necessary, you can only preserve the plants by 
laying them in again deeply into the soil, but 
in some dryer spot. Still, more harm than 
good is likely to result from the transplanting. 

—D. 
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-There is no reason why “ G. B.’s ” Celery 

should be lifted before frost makes its appear¬ 
ance. Celery that is not required before winter 
should not be earthed up before September or 
October, as the sooner it is earthed up, and the 
more tender it becomes, the less able it is 
to withstand the frost. As soon as frost makes 
its appearance, take up the Celery and trim off 
the rootlets, and take off all loose stalks, and 
pack it away in a hole in any dry part of the 
garden. The hole must be sufficiently deep to be 
out of the reach of frost; then cover them up 
with fine dry soil or sand, and raise a mound of 
earth above them that the rain water may fall 
away from the spot. If properly packed away in 
a dry place, Celery should keep for a long time. 
—G. C., Eccles. 

8468.—Onion bed.— The plan proposed to 
dress soil for an Onion bed may do very well, 
but we should hesitate to permit a dressing of 
salt to lie on the surface all the winter, as the' 
result generally is to render the soil fearfully 
cold, yet wet and sticky. The dressings of soot 
and salt would probably be of far more service 
if the first be sprinkled over the soil just when 
the manure is forked in, and the soot be strewn 
over the surface, and raked in with the seed 
when it is sown. One spreading of the fowls’ 
manure on the ground now will probably be 
productive of good. There is a strango anxiety 
on the part of Onion growers to get the biggest 
bulbs they can. That is a mistake, as, to secure 
these, the plants must be very thin. Onions of 
moderate size are always more preferable for 
domestic use; they are always firmer and keep 
better; besides, if the soil be good and the bulbs 
thick, the produce will be both heavy and pro¬ 
fitable.—D. 

8464.— Celery piped— The true habit of 
Celery is to grow a good root and leaves the 
first season, and to stalk up and seed the next., 
and whenever Celery shows & general tendency 
to pipe the first season, it is undoubtedly the 
fault of the grower. Sometimes if the soil on 
which the Celery is grown is dry and light, occa¬ 
sionally a plant here and there will show a ten¬ 
dency to seed, but it is the exception. Where 
the nature of the soil is light, and the subsoil 
gravelly and porous, it is well to use cow manure 
exclusively for planting on. I have known people 
who have thought that the seed was bad, and 
that some strains of Celery have a greater 
liability to run to seed than others, but I never 
knew it to be proved that such was the case. 
In a general way the reason why Celery stalks 
up the first season is because it is earthed up 
before it has become properly established in the 
trenches, or before it is sufficiently well grown. 
Celery should be allowed to develop fully before 
it is earthed up at all; and it will be much 
larger and more hardy and better fitted to stand 
the winter; but it will not be quite so early. 
You cannot give Celery too rich soil or too much 
liquid manure.—G. C., Eccles . 

A new pioklingf Onion. —Messrs. Carter 
and Co. send us samples of a pickling Onion 
called Golden Queen, which is well worth the 
attention of vegetable growers. It is small in 
size, flat in form, very firm, smooth and bright. 
It is a kind that would sell quickly in the 
market. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

8395.—Packing 1 New Zealand Ferns. 

—In answer to “ W. B. F’s.” inquiry in Gabden- 
INQ, October 7, with regard to packing New 
Zealand Ferns, I have not seen the query 
answered, so venture to do so, as I have on 
several occasions had Fern roots sent, and I also 
brought a quantity home this year from the 
Cape. Mine have simply been packed in biscuit 
tins, or in fact anything that came bandy for 
excluding air, wood excepted. Plum jars are 
excellent if you can be certain they will not 
break. The roots should be packed as soon as 
possible after being removed from the soil. All 
fronds must be cut off, as the moisture caused 
by the exclusion of air causes them to decay, 
and they are liable to kill the roots. Very young 
fronds which may be appearing may remain, as 
they will grow slowly on the voyage, and will do 
no harm. Any soil cliDging to the roots may 
remain if not in too large quantities; wrap in 
damp Moss, aim pack |tki3, which must 


be soldered down. Young Tree Ferns, Filmy, 
and Maidenhairs came home in the same tin, 
and are thriving wonderfully. One tin came to 
grief owing to a small hole in it which I had 
not discovered before packing. The great secret 
is to exclude all air. Fern roots will live for 
some months in this way, but once open the 
tins, and the roots must be planted at once. It 
is desirable to keep a bell glass over the pots 
until new fronds appear. I hope “ W. B. F.” 
will be as successful as I have been.—E. B. P. 

8432—Pit for wintering: plants.— The 

best plan would be to construct a brick pit laige 
enough for the frames to stand upon side by 
side, and about 18 in. deep. Inside this, along 
the middle, might be laid a couple of 9-ft. 
lengths of 3-in. pipe, connected to a No. 1 slow 
combustion (coil) boiler standing just outside. 
Over the pipes, and level with the top of the 
brickwork, place an open stage of 2 ft. by 1 ft. 
battens placed about an inch apart, upon which 
the plants will stand. This will take about 300 
bricks, which at £2 per 1000 will be 12s., the 
timber about 12s. more, and the stove and pipes 
can be purchased complete for £4. This would 
make a capital job, but the fire would need to 
be kept low, or the place would get too hot. A 
cheaper way would be to substitute for the 
pipes and boiler a brick furnace at one end, 
with a flue of 6-in. glazed drain pipes running 
along to the other end. The furnace should be 
about 18 in. deep and 9 in. square, bars at 
bottom, feeding door and entrance to flue at 
the top; this should be built under the end 
frame, not outside. A chimney 9 ft. or 10 ft. 
high will be needed at the other end. This 
arrangement would give a nice heat, and the 
fire keep in a long time. It would be better, if 
possible, to do away with the divisions in the 
frame, and throw it all into one.—B. C. R. 

8420. — Plunging: material. —I cannot 
imagine what objection can be taken to Cocoa- 
nut fibre as a plunging material; it is light, 
clean, and open in character, and holds moisture 
well. I always use it, and find it excellent. In¬ 
ferior fibre sometimes produces fungus, but that 
of the best quality does not, and if turned and 
exposed a little out-of-doors before use it is quite 
safe. There is certainly nothing better for the 
purpose named, and only one thing beyond 
those mentioned, viz., sand, which would suit 
“ M. or N.” A minimum temperature of 60° 
is high for a greenhouse, and means the use of an 
amount of fire heat, which always exercises a dry¬ 
ing effect. There is, however, a great difference in 
houses, some from their position or mode of con¬ 
struction being always inclined to be too dry, 
and others too damp. The contents of the house 
must also be considered; such things as Ger¬ 
aniums or Pelargoniums needing a much drier 
atmosphere than Cinerarias or Primulas. If 
damp is at all troublesome, by all means remove 
the plunging material, but, if not, let it remain. 
—B. C. R. 

8462.—Farm aocount book.— We have received 
a copy of a book which would answer the purpose named 
admirably. It is published by Mr. J. Loder, woodbridge, 
Suffolk, and Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co., London. 

8472.— Christmas Rose.— You should not remove 
leaves from Christmas Roses except they are decaying. 
Still no great harm has been done, and if your plant has 
a stout crown it will flower freely presently.—D. 


J. C. D.—We could not mention any seedsman specially. 
You had bettor write to or call on some of the principal 

seedsmen in your own county first.- Anon.— Repeat 

the question.- R. Archer .—We do not know of such a 

Thyme.- J. E. Chapman .—Treggon A Co., 19, Jewin 

Street, London, E.C. 

J. T. F .—The soil may be kept under the stage of the 
greenhouse, provided it is not allowed to get saturated 
with water draining from the plants, or allowed to 
become dust dry from the heat of the boiler or pipes. 

C. W. E.-We could not give names of tradesmen. 
Read our advertisement columns. From what we have 
heard we believe the boiler named does all that is claimed 
for it. 

S. Perkins.—We have during the last two months 
given many articles on the subject. You do not read 
your paper regularly. 

A mateur.— Williams’s ‘‘ Stove and Greenhouse Flants ” 
will suit you. It can be had from the author, Victoria 
Nursery, Upper Holloway, London, N. 

C. W. E .—There is no book on the subject that we 
can recommend. 

Names Of plants. — F. Johnson. — Verbascum 

Thapsus.- T. S. —1, Othonna crasslfolia; 2, Cuphea 

platycentra.- W. J. O.—l, Nephrolepis exaltata ; 

2 ,Nephrodium spinulosum ; 3, Ad latum hispidulum; 

4, Asplenium bulbifenun.- S. E. Garnett.—Coreopsis 

Atkinsoni, Godetia variety, and Rhodanthe maculata. 


QUERIES. 


Rules for Correspondents.—AH commumw- 
turns for insertion should be clearly and coveuely mittm 
on one side qf the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The num 
and address qf the sender is required , in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answer* to Qumn 
should always bear the number and title qf the avery 
answered. When more than one query is sent each timid 
be on a separate piece qf paper. Owing tc the necessity of 
GARDENING going to press a considerable time before'the 
day qf publication , tt is not possible to insert arteries and 
communications the week they are received, yuerks wA 
answered should be sent to us again. 

8527 —Planting fruit trees.— I have just bought % 
piece of land on the side of a hill facing south. It is sw- 
rounded by a Btonc wall about five feet high, otherviK 
it is open, there being no trees or hedges near. The * i! 
is of a red colour, neither clay nor sandy ; the sub¬ 
soil is stone. What sort of soil would this be called? I 
thought of planting a few fruit trees on it, but as I have 
none of my own and cannot go to the expense of buying 
from a nursery, I should be glad of any hints on the tub 
Jcct. I can obtain cuttings of Currants {both black and 
red) and Gooseberry, also I have been promised some 
Raspberry canes. If I put in Currant and Goosekny 
cuttings now, how long will it be before I can expect a 
crop ? Is there any otner method of obtaining them a 
cept from cuttings, or is that the best ? Is it brat to pu: 
Gooseberry and Currant trees round the edge of the gar 
den, or make a plantation of them, as 1 want to have th> 
best result and still make the moat of the room. If pet 
In a plantation, what distance Bhould the trees be apart 
each way ? What pruning, Ac., will they require? As I ha v: 
never gone in for fruit trees, I do not know much about 
them; therefore any information will be highly valued, 
I should like to have a few Apples, Pears, and Plum 
Could I obtain these by any way without going to tk 
nursery ?— Currant. 

8528.—Removing: a greenhouse.-win “g. c. 
Eccles,” kindly answer the following, asl find it a knotty 
point with some?—1. A tenant builds a greenhouse on bi- 
landlord’s property, but so builds it that legally his 
landlord could claim it. 2. Having once completed tb 
house, it occurs in course of time, say a season or so, he 
would like to make an alteration in it, for instan■;*. 
make an extra ventilator in roof, remove the door from 
end to centre of house, make It larger in some way, nis- 
the roof, or unglaze it and reglaze it another way, N< * 1 
want to know can he do so, or is he by reason of his over 
sight totally prohibited from ever touching it again 1 
3. Now, assuming an affirmative answer to No. 2, whit u 
there to prevent him in the course of his triflng atten¬ 
tions from time to time from gradually reconstruct! di 
or so altering the house altogether as to defeat !ui 
landlord in the end ?—J. T. F. 

85-29.—Cyclamens.—From time to time there hue 
been instructions in Gardening for the management * 
Cyclamens, but having always had mine blossom nicely, 1 
have not thought it well to make any change in tbt-j 
treatment; though I now wish for a little advice, \ir. 
the growth of small leaves on many different parts of ‘b- 
bulb, quite far removed from the crown. Will it be wsf 
to take these off, and is it the result of muniaMi* 
ment? I certainly must acknowledge that though I gm 
fair and frequently good show of blossoms, the leaves ir, 
never fine and healthy looking; they are small and wan- 
what curled and misshapen. Can that be caused by t • 
scanty a supply of water when they first start into growth 1 
I have always felt fearful of over-watering at that tin.; 
—S. M. M. 

8530 . — Building: an orchard-house.— Being abd 
to put up an orchard-house, I would feel much indebted 
to any reader for the benefit of their experience on tbs 
following points: Whother nine feet in the clear, with t 
front wall of three feet, by enabling the trees to te 
planted immediately inside the wall, would not give * 
much room os with a wall eighteen inches, with a (lesr 
width of ten feet. The back wall I propose to be t«i 
feet higher than the front. Would it not be advantages 
to the roots of the trees if the earth inside were on an is- 
cline towards the back wall by giving a more equahk 
exposure to the sun ? I shall be glad of any hints on all 
points, including the kind, size, and price of glass - 

8531. —Layering: Chrysanthemums--! shall * 
obliged if some correspondent would, during the Chry¬ 
santhemum season, give us an article upon growing thii 
plant from layers, stating when and how the operatic 
should be performed, when the layer should be cut frvsi 
the parent, into what sized pot it should be placed, awl 
in what sized pot it will bloom in, and any oifctf 
particulars ? I feel sure this information will be raluxMi 
to many. As I take it, not only will the plants be dwarf 
but most of the labour involved in watering, Ac., th*l 
plants require grown in pots all the season, will M 
avoided.—S. L. BouRCHliR. 

8532. —Back borders of gp'eenhouse.-"^ 
someone kindly give me the names of three or foct 
plants useful for supplying material for cutting that wil 
answer in the back border against the wall of a lean-U 
greenhouse devoted to Vines, that is to say, they ms j 
not be subject to thrip, mildew, mealy bug, Ac., anJwil 
bear being kept dry while the Grapes are hanging ripe 
and they must not require much sunlight ? I had thoo chi 
of the scented Verbena, and I see that SwalMonia gak 
gifolia purpurea is recommended in Gardening h 
O ctober 21 as having some of these qualities. Dots! 
possess the others ?—Greenhouse. 

8533. — Wintering: Cyclamens.— I have serai 
dozens of Cyclamen persicum varying from one to t*t 
years old, some of them coming nicely into flower. 11 
to the present time they have been kept in a cold Imri 
Having no other convenience for wintering them ^ 
an ordinary sitting room, I want to know which of tin 
two places will give them the better chance of sunins| 
the winter. What is the lowest temperature compact 
with their life and growth? List winter a friendkt? 
them in a greenhouse for me, but cannot do so this-- 
V.L.P. 

8534. —Wintorini: plants in frame.-"'!!', 
frame over an old hotbed of stable manure made op * 
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April do to winter plants in, such as Lobelia cardinalis, 
Mimulufl, and other hardy plants that one is advised not 
to leave in the open beds, or will the manure have to be 
turned out, and earth and ashes put in instead ? The 
frame has wooden sides, and there is manure on the 
premises that could be put all round if necessary. The 
plants are not wanted for flowering early, but merely 
to l>e kept alive. If left as it is, should the plants be 
buried in the soil or put in pots ?— Giroklk. Surrey. 

sr.35.- Wintering 1 Lobelias — I see this subject 
appears in Gardening thisweek. “D." says they must be 
put in the greenhouse, and J. Groom says they may be 
wintered in a frame, covering it over at signs of frost. 
Both the foregoing say they may be divided, and so make 
good plants for spring, while “B. B. T.” says they will 
not divide well, and will not stand the winter in a cold 
frame. Under these circumstances we amateurs are at a 
loss which advice to take, and I, like others, should be 
glad of some distinct instructions.—A mateur. 

SM6.— Caterpillars and fruit trees —I have a 
plantation of Apple trees, which, year after year, is 
rendered almost valueless by caterpillars. I am told 
that the insects come from moths, which lay tlielr eggs 
at this time of the year, but not having fully developed 
wings, can only ascend the trees by creeping up the 
gtenis. It is said that gardeners use a mixture of tar and 
grease to keep them off, but I find that exposure to the 
weather soon renders this ineffectual. Can anyone 
recommend a better plan ?— F. H. 

8537.— Oil stoves in greenhouse — I have a 
patent stove in my greenhouse, but there is a smell from 
it I am burning petroleum oil as recommended. Will 
the smell be injurious to the plants, i.e., such as Ger¬ 
aniums, Fuschias, Azaleas, Chrysanthemums, Pelar¬ 
goniums ? If so, what would be the best way to remedy 
ii ? Is it the kind of oil I am using that is the cause of 
the smell? The makers of these stoves say there is no 
smell or vapour?— E. H. P. 


quite bare. Would some one kindly advise as to treat¬ 
ment?—AGNES. 

8650.—Ants on plants.— Can any reader tell me 
what effect these insects have on plants ? Mine are In¬ 
fested with them, but the plants seem in perfect health. 
Wlmt will be the best way to get clear of the ants?— 
Young Gardener. 

8551. — Amaryllis and Pancratium.— Will some¬ 
one tell me the proper treatment for Amaryllis atamasco, 
longifolia. and Pancratium nudiflorum? I have had 
bulbs of them in the greenhouse for the last fonr years, 
and they have never flowered, nor yet grown, that I can 
perceive.—M. M. 

8552. — Hollyhocks in frame.— My Hollyhocks are 
potted and have had a good watering. I have plunged 
the pots up to their rims In dry sawdust in a cold frame. 
Will they want anything else doing to them before 
spring?—F. D. 

8553. — Hardy Azalias.—I Bhould lie glad if some¬ 
one could give me information respecting hardy Asalias 
—to be grown out-of-doors—the soil they require, the 
best time to plant, and the names of some good kinds, 
the orange and yellow sorts especially.— Omega. 

8654.—Artificial manure for lawn.—What would 
be the best manure to improve an old lawn, on which 
the grass is coarse and thin in places? The subsoil is 
gravel.-G. C. H. 

8565.— Hoya not flowering. — My Hoya carnosa 
grows very well on wires close to the glass of my green¬ 
house, but doe b not flower. It is four years old. I keep 
a temperature of 40« to 50° in winter.—F. D. 

8556.—Pruning Clematis. —I And instructions given 
for pruning Clematis Jackmanni to cut to within nine 
inches to twelve inches of the ground. If it is pruned so 
this year, how must it be cut next pruning time?— 
Cymro. 


8538. — Sulphate of ammonia.—I have seen it 
stated that sulphate of ammonia is a very valuable 
manure. Will someone tell me how it is to be applied, 
and in what form it can be procured ? 1 am told that 
there is a large quantity of sulphate of ammonia in com¬ 
mon gas water. Would it be safe to water about the 
roots of hardy shrubs and trees, such os the evergreen 
oak, with gas water? And if so, in what quantities might 
it be given ?—H. F. 

8539. —Pruning Rhododendrons— Will some ex- 
l*rienced person kindly give me advice about the prun¬ 
ing and general treatment of Rhododendrons ? We have 
some forming a small shrubbery, but as they are rather 
overgrowing each other, 1 should like to know if they 
may without injury be cut, and if so, when is the proper 
season ? Will pruning cause them to cease flowering for 
any great length of time?—ANTOINE. 

$540.— Weeds on lawns.— Onr lawn has been this 
year overrun to a most unusual extent by Plantain, 
Daisies, and Celandine. The two latter it teems useless 
attempting to uproot, and new sods are not easily pro¬ 
curable here. 1 believe a similar complaint as to weeds 
is very general this year. Can anyone tell me what Is 
the best mode of treatment, or the best dressing for en¬ 
abling the grass to get the better of the weeds ?—R. C. 

$541—Treatment of climbers.— Will someone 
kindly advise me os to the treatment of the following 
climbers: Solanum jasminoides, Bousslngaultia bassel- 
loides and Clematis Lucy Lemoine, a white double ? The two 
Hrat named are now in full flower. Must they be cut 
back ? If so, how much, and when ? I am trying to train 
•ome Fuchsias planted in a border to reach the roof. 
What is the best plan to follow?—E rin. 

$542.— Geraniums withering. — The leaves of 
many of my Geraniums, taken from the garden and 
potted for the winter a fortnight ago, are turning black 
tt the edge and droop down. Is this what is called 
damping off ? They are in the window, the greenhouse 
is not quite ready for them. I followed instructions as 
to taking up given in Gardening a short time ago.— 

$543.—Spots on India rubber plants.—What is 
the cause of the under side of the leaves getting covered 
*ith brown rusty-looking spots? I have washed them 
several times with soft soap, and also syringed them with 
a solution of flr tree oil, but still the leaves get rusty. 
The plant throws out new leaves, and seems otherwise 
healthy.—E. G. 

$544.—How to make gravel bind.— Some time 
tbice I put a quantity of ffne gravel on some garden 
paths and a carriage drive, which have been constantly 
relied after t atn. l>li ectly dry weather comes the gravel 
becomes like loose thiiiKle. I should be very much 
obliged if anyone can tell me a fairly inexpensive way 
to make it bind.—J. W. L. F. 

8545. —Planting Camellias.— I am about to plant 
two or three Camellias In a small greenhouse ; but as the 
house is rather low’, I do not want them to grow up too 
high. Will they answer well permanently if they were to 
remain in the pots plunged into the ground, and with a ! 
portion of the bottom of the pots knocked out?— A. M. j 

8546. —Ants in bouses.— I shall be glad if any reader 
can Inform me in what way I can rid a house of a very 
small kind of ant, known commonly as the house ant. 
Oniihary insect powder has been tried, but without much 
success. They are very numerous, and a great nuisance. 
-George. 


$547.—Moss on bricks.—I have a large yard paved 
vith brick surrounding a coachhouse, and which I now 
use for pot plants. The bricks get covered with Moss, Ac., 
and arc In consequence very slippery. Can anyone tell me 
how to prevent this, as it seems dangerous to walk on?— 


$543. — Ornamental window boxes.—I want an 
ornamental window box fer plants. 1 intend to plant it 
S'ffh dwarf evergreen shrubs. Will glazed stoneware 
^ves (imitation rustic) be as good for the plants as 
minted wooden boxes; and also what plan should be 
ottowed in Ailing th e box ?—J. W. T. 


8549.-Treatn.ent of Lemon 
several lemon plants which 1 keep in 
They have lost all the lower leaq 





8557. — Rose Relne Marie Henrietta— This Rose 
is advertised as a red Gloire de Dijon. Does it really 
possess the virtues of the Gloire, its free blooming, free- 
growing, hardy qualities, and will it stand forcing?— 
Greenhouse. 

8558. —Fuel for stoves.—Will someone kindly tell 
me what to burn in a slow combustion stove for heating 
pipes for greenhouse? I And coke does not answer, as it 
clogs, and goes out in the middle of the night.— G. 

8559. — Ferns and Fuchsias.— I have a Maidenhair 
Fern in a room, and should be glad for a few hints os to 
the treatment it requires during the winter months; 
also is it advisable to water a Fuchsia over the leaves 
during winter ?— Novice. 

8560. — Saving Begonia seed.—I have a fine lot of 
tuberous-rooted Begonias raised from seed this summer, 
and am anxious to obtain seed from the best of them. 
W r lll some one instruct me liow to hybridise the same?— 
R.G. 

8661.— Grizzly Frontier an Grape —Can any 
reader tell me the characteristics of this Grape—how 
can I recognise it, and is it of marketable value ?— 
October. 

8562. — Culture of the Stephanotis.—I shall 
be glad of any information respecting the cultivation of 
the Stephanotis, the most suitable soil, and the tem¬ 
perature necessary.—F. H. 

8563. — Roses for south-east wall— Will someone 
mention the best six Tea Roses for south-east wall, good 
growers and bloomers, not to include Marechal Niel or 
Gloire de Dijon.?— 8 . P. 

8564. —Stephanotis in greenhouse.— Is 4t pos¬ 
sible to keep a young Stephanotis plant through the 
winter in an ordinary greenhouse or vinery heated with 
flues, and what treatment will it require ?— Rose. 

8565. —Begonias.—I should be glad to know the 
proper treatment of tuberous Begonias, and also of 
Begonia Weltoniensls. If dried off, when should they 
be re-started, and in what manner?— Tremadoc. 

8566. —Topping Raspberry canes.—My Rasp¬ 
berry canes have grown very tall this summer. Would 
it be advisable to top them—if so, to what extent?— 
H. P. 

8567. — Potatoes for planting.—Is it desirable ill 
planting Potatoes, to cut them up into pieces, each 
having an eye, or is it better to plant a whole Potato?— 
H. P. 

8568. -Sulphate of Ammonia for Chrysan¬ 
themums.—What weight or complement of sulphate 
of ammonia to the gallon of water may be given for 
stimulating Chrysanthemums ?—C. C. 

8569. -Root pruning Geraniums.-Will anyone 
tell me if, in re-potting at this season Geraniums that 
have been cut down, the roots should be pruned or not ? 
—G. T. C. 

8570. —Fuchsia fulgens.—I had last year a rooted 
cutting of Fuchsia fulgens, which I repotted this 
spring; it has made two shoots with five leaves, but no 
bloom. How must 1 treat it in future ?—Cymro. 

8571. — Geraniums not blooming.— What ia the 
cause of my Geraniums growing profuse foliage and 
blooming very little in open ground! They have the sun 
all day.—F. D. 

8672.-Nicotians longlflora.—Will some one 
kindly tell me if Nicotiana longlflora requires to be 
raised from seed every year, or do old plants flower a 
second year ?—T. D. 

8573.— Roses in pots.—Will some reader kindly tell 
me what kinds of Roses to get to give a continuous bloom 
all the year round in a greenhouse, and how many of 
each sort?—B. L 

8674.— House slops as manure.— Can the contents 
of the slop pail be turned to account for gardening pur¬ 
poses ? If so, would souk one tell me what to do with it ? 
—H. C. 

8675 — Fuel for coil boiler.—I shall be obliged for 
instructions as to what is the cheapest fuel for a coil 
boiler, and how to keep a fire in and low at the same 
time ?—A. G. P. 


8576. —Oil stoves.—t wish to know if paraffin, colza, 
and other oils, do or do not vitiate the atmosphere when 
burnt open in a greenhouse ?—D. H. 

8577. — Hardy Carnations.— Can anyone give me 
the names of a tew good Carnations and Picotees that are 
pretty hardy and vigorous growers ?--T. S. 

8578. — Wintering Echeveria secunda.— Can I 
winter plants of thia in a cold brick-built frame, or do 
they require a little heat ?— Amateur. 

8579. — White Lupines.— Could any one inform me 
where I could purchase a few roots of the white variety 
of Lupinus ?— Typo. 

8580. —Paint for greenhouses —What is the best 
and cheapest kind of paint for hothouses, inside and out ? 
—S. P. 

S53i.- Chimonanthus fragrans.— I wish to know 
when this creeper should be planted, and what aspect 
suits it best.—AMY. 

8682.— Rags as manure.— Are cotton rags good for 
manure in a garden, or would it lie more economical to 
sell them ana buy some artificial manure?—T. D. 

8583.—Bulba for greenhouses.—Wanted, names of 
very best winter-flowering bulbs for greenhouse culture ? 
Lilium auratum I have.—H itite. 


POULTRY AND PIGBONa 

Malays. — X. Y. Z. —Bareness of feather on 
the breast of birds of this breed is not un¬ 
common, and although it might disqualify your 
hen from winning at a show’, yet most judges 
would be lenient in a case of this sort. Your 
perches are too narrow, and you will do well to 
alter same to good broad pieces of plank, say 
4 in., and cover them either with pieces 
of carpet or straw closely netted down with 
string. Crushed bones are of great service to 
poultry, and you can obtain a good hand crusher 
from Messrs. Crook, of Westcombe Streep W. 
To utilise the bones from the household is a good 
plan, as much of the bone dust offered for sale 
is the refuse from manufactories in which the 
bone undergoes certain processes which deprive 
it of all the properties beneficial to poultry. 
There are several varieties of Malays, which, 
however, differ in colour of plumage only, such 
as the black-red and the brown-red. There are 
also white, black, and pile Malays. The latter 
are very handsome indeed, but require a deal of 
judgment in order to breed good birds.— 
Andalusian. 

Turkeys.— T. C. T. —Your birds are evidently 
affected with roup, and it is of the utmost im¬ 
portance that the cases be taken in hand at 
once, or the disease will spread to the whole 
flock. Confine the patient in a warm, dry pen, 
and give one of Bailey's roup pills (113, Mount 
Street, London, W.) night and morning. Also 
bathe the face two or three times a day in warm 
water, and afterwards with a weak solution of 
carbolic acid, taking care of the eyes. Feed on 
the most generous diet, with a liberal supply of 
cooked meat; in short, the strength of the bird 
must be kept up. A little sherry in the drinking 
| water will prove beneficial should the bird appear 
very weak.— Andalusian. 

Game.— M. A. S —We do not see how you 
can prevent your game cock rubbing its breast 
sore with its spurs while roosting except by 
cutting the latter off short. This is be9t done 
by means of a fine saw, afterwards filing the 
stumps smooth and round. If you contemplate 
doing this, it should be done at once, before the 
bird has a chance of injuring its new feathers 
after moulting. On the other hand, a good set 
of spurs is a great feature in a cock of this 
variety, and a true fancier would adopt this plan 
with reluctance. Still, if the plumage is very 
much injured, it will be best to sacrifice them, 
and you will, moreover, be acting humanely, as 
no doubt the bird suffers considerably while 
roosting.— An dalusian. 

Tumbler pigeons.— In reply to T. B., 
respecting Tumbler pigeons, p. 407, I will give 
him my own experience in this matter, and then 
leave him to judge for himself. I kept a number 
of Tumbler pigeons some years ago, which I 
could not get to fly. I used long rods to drive 
them off the building, but no sooner had I driven 
them from one place than they would fly to 
another. At last I learnt what to do to make 
them fly, which quite answered the purpose. I 
shut them up in their house, gave them water as 
clean as I could get it every morning, first 
washing out the vessel as clean as though I were 
going to drink out of it myself, and fed them 
only every night on grey Peas, which I some¬ 
times parched on a shovel over a lire. I flew 
the birds every morning and afternoon, not 
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allowing them to remain outside too long at a 
time. In about one week they began to fly as 
well as I desired. When turned out they would 
not even lodge on the buildings near, but would 
be up into the air without further trouble, and 
would fly for a good hour at a great height. The 
young ones will begin to try to work soon after 
they begin to fly.—T. G. D. 

Breeding Jacobins.— Jacobins are, as 
a rule, not to be depended on for bringing up 
their young. Of course there are exceptions; 
I have had some that were very good sitters, 
and others that would not sit at all. If there 
is any doubt about the parents bringing up the 
young, I always transfer the eggs to a pair of 
common pigeons that can be depended on. 
However, if the common pigeon’s eggs are much 
older than those of the Jacobins it would not 
be safe to transfer them, as the pigeons do not 
as a rule sit longer than the usual time. If 
“ Thos. Rogers ” is well acquainted with his 
pigeons it surely would not be very trouble¬ 
some, and besides he could mark the places he 
had put the eggs into.—A. G. 0. S. 

Homing pigeons. —Will some reader 
kindly inform me if the English fancy carrier 
pigeon can be used as a homer. I have read 
that these birds are purely fancy varieties, and 
are bred up to an artificial standard of properties. 
As homing birds, they are perfectly and utterly 
worthless; but as fancy birds, difficult to breed 
to the standard of perfection, they often possess 
a very high pecuniary value. Also, what other 
English or Belgian breeds can be used as 
homers? Is theSmerle or Belgian homing pigeon, 
Le Pigeon Voyageur, used in this country?— 
Bibkenhead. 

Maltese tumblers.—I have several pairs 
of these, and have found the same diffi¬ 
culty with them as “ T. B.” has found. Separate 
them from all other birds of different breeds, 
and do not let them have too much liberty— 
about two hours a day is all that they should be 
out, at the most. Several of mine did not 
tumble till they were two years old, although of 
prize parents, because I had let them remain 
with ordinary pigeons.—W. E. C. P. 


BEES. 

Wintering bees. —Straw hives should 
weigh 20 pounds to ensure the bees passing 
through the winter safely—rather more if combs 
are old and heavy. Neglect to feed up to this 
weight where necessary is the occasion of the 
death of a greater number of stocks than all 
other causes put together. Much, however, de¬ 
pends upon the weather, as much more food is 
consumed during a mild open winter than during 
a cold one; but 20 pounds of sealed comb in a 
skep, or two square feet in a frame hive, will 
bring the bees safely through the mildest win¬ 
ter. All feeding should now be completed as 
quickly as possible, before frost comes. With 
sufficient store of food and protection from the 
weather, bees in straw skeps are pretty sure to 
pass the winter in safety, because in skeps the 
combs are built against the top and sides, and 
the heat is well maintained; in frame 
hives, however, the combs do not touch 
the sides; the heat, therefore, escapes round 
them, and extra precaution is necessary 
to keep up the temperature. All frames 
of empty comb must, therefore, be removed, as 
well as those that are not well covered on both 
sides by the bees, reducing the number of frames 
to five or six, placing a division board on each 
side of the bees, and filling up the space between 
the division boards and the sides of the hives 
with chaff. A cover of linen or cotton ticking 
should be placed next the frames, with three or 
four thicknesses of course flannel, felt, or sack¬ 
ing over it. In feeding, a hole should be cut 
through them, and a feeding stage or bottle set 
over. Care must be taken to give ample ven¬ 
tilation between the frames and the roof of the 
hive by having holes bored under the roof top 
to carry away that great enemy of the frame 
hive, damp air. Entrances must now he nar¬ 
rowed to keep out robbers, cold, and mice, but 
not on any account altogether closed. When 
there is sunshine while snow is on the ground, 
numbers of bees are enticed out, when they drop 
into the snow and get killed. To prevent this, 
hives should be well shaded.—S. S. G., Boxworth . 

eluded 

Digitu 


Allow tor the weight of your hive and board 
i; and feed till tbo welghtdOi t ho contents rea< 


SO lb. It is too late to feed now unless the weather keeps 
exceptionally mild, and also too late for joining swarms. 
—TULLI ALLAN. 

Removing bees.— Can bees be removed from one hive 
to another during any month of the year without harm¬ 
ing them, how is the removal best attained, and what class 
of hive is most recommended ?—Porto 


AQUARIA. 


Snails in aquaria. —There seems to be 
some misunderstanding with regard to the 
action of snails in aquaria. They do not clear 
the water, nor are they absolutely necessary. By 
carefully regulating the admission of light to an 
aquarium, the confervoid growth on the 6ides 
may be kept down. The cause of an overgrowth 
of vegetable matter in aquaria is due to exces¬ 
sive light; the normal state of aquatic plants and 
animals is semi-darkness. It is, therefore, un¬ 
natural to expose a vessel containing them to 
the full glare of sunny windows, especially if 
accompanied by heat. A north-east aspect in a 
cool room is best suited for an aquarium; if that 
cannot be obtained, let it be removed a short 
distance from the window, and let the light 
percolate through the pleasant foliage of growing 
plants. Aquatic snails, though very interesting 
in their habits, and useful in streams and ponds, 
are not desirable in aquaria. They have 
wondrous appetites, and feed freely on the 
delicate plants growing therein. “It is their 
nature to.” No amount of training will induce 
them to forsake the toothsome plant for the 
garbage or the confervas adhering to the sides. 
There is, however, one way in which shell-flsh 
actually clear the water; it is when an excess of 
free lime exists in the water so as to cause tur¬ 
bidity. These animals require lime for the con¬ 
struction of their shells, and have the power of 
disengaging it from the water. Thus, when the 
tanks in the Brighton Aquarium were filled, they 
were opaque, owing to the lime soaking out of 
the cement used. A large quantity of oysters were 
introduced into each tank, which soon assimi¬ 
lated the excess of lime to the increasing of 
their shells. A piece of rag on the end of a 
stick or a small brush will remove the greenness 
from the sides of the tank.—A. W. Lloyd, Nvn - 
head. 

Water snails, &c.—Will any reader of 
Gabdening inform me where water snails can 
be procured, as I want some to put in a small 
fountain placed in a little Fernery ? The foun¬ 
tain is not more than 3 ft. in diameter, and 6 in. 
or 7 in. deep. I have a few water plants in it, 
though not exactly in a healthy condition, 
though I have the water always flowing; but a 
greenish slime arises, which, I am told, the 
snails would prevent. I procured a few min¬ 
nows, and then a few pinkeens, but I believe 
the one destroyed the other, as all have dis¬ 
appeared. I shall be glad to know if any little 
fish would live in such a place, and if so, where 
they could be procured, and any little hints as 
to their management.—E. T. B. 

Carp losing their fins— The disease 
spoken of is of very common occurrence with 
captive fish. If the plants are growing and are 
in sufficient quantity, they supply ample oxygen 
for the fish, and therefore the water does not 
need changing. The sudden change of tempera¬ 
ture when putting fresh water is thus obviated, 
which naturally prevents giving a chill, which 
often produces the disease.— Bristol. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Making tough poultry tender.— In 
answer to “ E. C. G.,” I beg to say we are kill¬ 
ing poultry that have just been monlting, and 
find a good plan for making them tender is 
to feather them, wrap them in cloths, and bury 
them in the garden to the depth of about 
eighteen inches for from forty-eight to seventy- 
two hours. It is astonishing the difference this 
will make in them.— Antoine. 

Making vegetable marrow marma¬ 
lade— Take a fine fleshy marrow and peel it, 
and take out all the seeds, cut in pieces about 
half an inch thick, and three inches or four 
inches long. Add half a pound of loaf sugar to 
every pound of marrow, with rind and juice of 
large lemon, and half an ounce bruised ginger 
(tied up in muslin bag). Let all stand together 
twelve hours, then boil the juice and lemon rind 
and ginger for a short time, then add the solid 


marrow, and boil all together for several hour?, 
till the liquid has become a thick syrup, and the 
marrow soft. The ginger may be tied up in 
a separate jar, and kept for flavouring apple 
puddings.—G. C., EccUs. 

- “ A. B. "will find this a delicious article, 

not so well known as it ought to be, and, a$ it 
is not much trouble or expense, it should le 
found in every home. Take some fresh marrow*, 
cut them into quarters, take out the core, ar/i 
slice them thin. To every six pounds of mure* 
add four pounds of the finest loaf sugar, frit 
two hours, taking off the scum as it rises, lies 
add the rind of two lemons, cut very fine, after- 
wards adding the juice of the lemons. When 
done, put it into small glass jars; tie down well 
when cold, and it will keep good a long time - 
H. F., Smethwick. 

- Peel the marrow, take out all the seed* 

and soft part, and cut the flesh in thin slice*; 
to every pound of fruit add three- quarter 
pound of loaf sugar pounded, and the juice and 
rind of one lemon; sprinkle the sugar over the 
marrow, and let it stand until the sugar is dis¬ 
solved ; let the pan be large, as the syrup raj 
flow freely, then boil for two hours. A link 
ground ginger is an improvement, and essence 
of lemon can be used when lemons are scarce 

-Peel and take out the seeds of the rrsr. 

row, then cut it in small pieces, add an wrd 
weight of pounded lump sugar, and let it stan-d 
until the next day; then boil it twenty minutes, 
and put by another day; add to every pound oj 
marrow the juice of a small lemon, also the rins 
sliced or chopped very fine; let it boil until il 
sets well.—E. T. B. 

-Pare and quarter the marrow, boil it in nt< 

until it is soft enough to be reduced to a pulp; to etai 
pound of marrow add three-quarters of a pound of hi 
sugar, the rind and juice of one lemon, and a tittl 
cochineal. Boil altogether one hour. A little ginger addel 
improves the flavour.— L. H. L. 

- Peel the marrow and take out the pith. Cut ith 

pieces, and to each pound of marrow add one poimJ 4 
sugar, the Juice of a lemon and the rind cut up. Mf i 
two hours, pot and tie down as for other preserve*.-fl 
Groom. 

Indian chutney.—Will someone inform me hr* * 
make Indian chutney, giving the Ingredients atd tb 
proportionate parts?—J. T. 

French mustard.—Will some reader kindly girc i 
recipe for making French mustard ?—L H. L. 


Keeping a tortoise— In answer i 

“ \V. O.,” the tortoise (Testudo graeca) i t 
native of the Mediterranean seacoast; it cod 
mcnces its hybernation or winter sleep il 
October, making a hole 2 feet below the surfstf 
of the earth, where it will contique until Apri 
It would be well to assist it when observed die 
ging by loosening the earth, and when it bl 
buried itself add a few spadefuls of earth erfi 
the spot (as our frosts are more severe than il 
its native clime) as an additional protection 
then mark the spot so as not to disturb it it 
digging the soil. Their food consists of men 
and succulent leaves, particularly Lettuce ; tfcq 
seldom drink, and are of but little utility :r. I 
garden, lumbersome in their gait and in thc:t 
walks, destroying by their weight many tends 
plants. The toad, on the contrary, though nd 
so ornamental, is far more useful, destroying 
slugs and their eggs, small worms, and mart 
other garden pests. Its habits are very in¬ 
teresting, and it can be tamed. Toads bni 
many curious ways, squatting contentedly 
gulping a particularly fat slug, so knowing!.? 
you can imagine a sly twinkle in its rc (rT T; 
looking eye, and almost hear the self ■eristic, 
11 Ah ! ” Then endeavour to stroke him. It is ccr.oui 
to see how it puts up its fore legs in a rcannd 
similar to boys, to protect its head. Again 
after a long absence and you have forgotten al 
about it, it emerges from some hiding pi*'' 1 
bearing its half-grown young one on its bad 
so proudly. Watch it basking in the sun, vdei 
some unlucky fly will alight near it, then 
quicker than the “ Hey presto ” of the corpuitf 
it is gone. It must be a quick eye that >'$ 
follow the motion of a toad’s long tongue. i- ! %; 
a merry, self-satisfied, and useful gardenti 
friend is the toad, and perfectly harmless.--' 
W. Lloyd, Nunhead. 

Raw versus boiled food.— J. L. K. — The rwj 
pork and bacon that I ever had in m)-place in* 
pigs fed upon pulped Mangolds and Turnips with a * n \ 
milk poured upon them. All my pigs (twenty-tan' ■ 
number), except sows with sucks, are fed to this H 
now.— Mount Temple, Westmeath. 

Vol. I. 4 Gardening ” is out of print, and we c 
therefore unable to farther supply either separate 
or bound volumes. 
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JOHN GREEN 

Begs to call attention to the following hardy plants, fit for 
immediate planting, all raised and transplanted in the open 
borders with no protection whatever. Poet or carriage free 
for cash with order. Catalogue free for a penny stamp. 


Carnation (the true o’d Crim¬ 
son Clove). Gardening 
Illustrated says no gar¬ 
den let it belong to cottage 
or castle, should be without 
it. Is. each; 3 for 2s.; 7s. 
6d. doz. 

Carnations, mixed seedlings 
from best double varieties, 
hi. per doz. 

Double Primroses, white, lilao 
and yellow, 6d. each. 

Hepaticas, double red and 
single blue, 6d. each. 

Polyanthus, choice mixed, la. 
per doz. 

Wallflowers, blood red and 
golden yellow. Is. per doz. 

Pansies, a splendid mixed lot, 
la. per doz. 

Giant Sweet Williams, Is. 3d. 
per doz. 

Foxgloves, white, spotted, or 
mixed, 2 b. per doz. 

Canterbury Bells, double, 
single, or mixed, 2s. per doz. 


Antirrhinums, tall or dwarf, 
Is. per doz. 

RudbeckiaNewmani.94 each 

Daisies. Rob Roy. The Bride, 
and Pink Beauty, Is. per 
doz. 

Alpine Wallflower, 4d. each, 
3s. per doz. 

Pentstemons, mixed, un¬ 
named varieties, 2s. per doz. 

Pyrethrums, single, 3 for Is.; 
2s. 6d. per doz. 

Pyrethrum uliginosum, 94 
each. 

Aquilegias, splendid mixed. 
Is. per doz. 

Old Clove Pink (white). 1*- P« 
doz. 

Pheaaant's-eyed Pink, 9s. per 

doz. 

Alpine Auriculas. 9a. per doz. 

Myoaotia dissitiflora, Is. per 
aoz. 

Brompton Stocks, Is. 6d. per 
doz. 


FOR THE GREENHOUSE. 


Primula denticulate, 64 
each. 

Primula cashmeriana. Is. 

each. 

Primula pulcherrima, Is. each 
Hhnw Pelargoniums, -Avars, 
for 2s. 

Paris Daisies (white), 4 for Is. 
Tacsonia Van Volxemi, 64 
each. 


Grevillea robusta, Fern-likp 
foliage, 64 each. 
Sparmannia africana, 64 each 
Fuchsias, 6 vars. for Is. 6d 
6 very select, 2a. 6d. 
Cyclamens, Is. 64 per doz. . 
Primulas, Is. 64 ]>er doz. 
Calceolarias, 2 r. per doz. ? 
Cinerarias, Is. 64 per doz. , 
Artillery plants, 64, each. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Crimson Queen, Is. 34 doz.: 

6s. per 100. ! 

Dr. Hogg, Is. 34 doz.; 6s. per 
100. 

Keen’s Seedling, Is. 34 doz.; 
6s. per 100. 

Triomphe de Paris, Is. 3d. 

doz.; 8s. per 100. 

James Veitch, Is. 34 doz. ■; 
6s. per 100. i 


Manhal MacMahon, the best 
Strawberry grown, la. 34 
doz.; 6s. per 100. 

President, la. 3d. doz.; 6s. 
per 100. 

Sir Joseph Paxton, Is. 34 
dost.; 6s. peT 100. 

Vicomtesse H&icart deThury, 

Is. 3d. doz. j 6s. per 100. 

Auguste Boisselot, Is. 34 
doz.; 8s. per 100. 

A trial order respectfully solicited. 

JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 

PDELWEISS (Bridal Everlasting), the rarest of 

■Ll alpines, collected by tourists with the utmost peril of 
life only; curious white star-shaped flowers, pretty for church, 
Breaths, home, or Christmas decoration : will last for years. 
Price, 50 flowers, 2s. 64 ; 100, 4s. 6d.; 500, 20a ; 1000, 35a 
Seed, per packet. Is., with specimen flower and cultural in¬ 
structions, sent out properly packed, post and packag e free . 
Remittance, stamps or postal notes.—Address, SAMUEL 
PAX ON, Croft, Warrington, Lancashire. 


1 Kfl BULBS FOR 5s., consisting 'of 6 mixed 
1JU Hyacinths, 6 double Tulips, 6 single Tulips. 25 
yellow, 25 blue, 25 white, and 25 striped Crocus, 5 Narcissus 
posticus, 5 Narcissus incomparabile, 6 Ranunculus, 6 Ane¬ 
mones, and 10 Snowdrops, for P.O.O., payable to J. L. 
WATSON, Manor Road Nursery, Gravesend._ 


ROSES. station in England. ROSES. 

12 distinct varieties, Perpetuals, First Prize Flowers, 
10s. 64; 100, in 50 varieties, First Prize Flowers, 65s. The 

f l&nts are very fine, stout, and well rooted Terms cash. 
Isual trade discount. — The Executors of the late H. 
BL ANDFORD, The Dorset Nurseries, Blaudford. 


fjHOICE BUSH ROSES of the MOST BEAU- 

V T1FUL VARIETIES in CULTIVATION are offered 
at the following low prices, which include careful packing 
and free carriage to any railway stations 

One Dozen.... 10s. 64 Fifty .37s. 6d. 

Twenty-five .. 21s. 04 One Hundred 70s. 04 

Only extra strong and hardy plants of kinds specially noted 
for iheir free blooming qualities are included In these collec¬ 
tions, which cannot fail to give every satisfaction. Descrip¬ 
tive List of Roses and Fruit Trees post free.—GEO. 
COOLING and SON, The Nurseries, Bath. 

STANDARD ROSES are CONSIDERABLY 

O REDUCED in PRICE this AUTUMN.-We offer 
splendid Plants, with well-grown heads and clean, straight 
stems, choicest sorts, well varied, as follows 

OneDozeo.... 18s. 04 Fifty .70s. 04 

Twenty-five .. 36s. 04 One Hundred 135s. 04 
Packing included and carriage free to any railway station.— 
Cheque or P.O.O. to GEO. COOLING and SON, The 
Nurseries, Bath. 


fiUR DWARF ROSE TREES are this season 

U tine, well-ripened plants, have exoellent fibrous roots, 
and are altogether the best we ever sent out. The prices are 
oG per cent, below the usual catalogueprices. Customers 
are advised to order immediately.—RYDER A SON, Sale, 

Manchester._ 

OIX SUPERB MOSS ROStiS in six choice 

U named varieties, including the fine white Bath Moss 
and the beautiful crested variety, package free for 4s.; 
nice, well rooted plants.—RYDER & SON, Sale, Man¬ 
chester. 

MIX OLD-FASHIONED CLIMBING ROSES 

U in six choice named kinds, package free for 4s. All rapid 
Zrowers, unequalled for quickly covering large spaces, and 
producing basketfuls of bloom, mostly blooming in clusters, 
the colours varying from pure white to deep purplish crim¬ 
son -RYDER & SON, Sale. Manchester._ 


I'WjfiLVE EXHIBITION ROSES in twelve 


rod most popular kinds, package free for 8s., inolud- 
oire de Dijon and several of tne high-priced^varie- 


•J'W. 

.-*■ best and 

>ng one Gloire_„_ _ . 

fit-* of recent introduction. These oannot be excelled, only 
the best kinds being kept. Customers are requested to order 
immediately to secure best selection.-The collectionjof rix 
Mohs, six climbing, and 12 Exhibi tion ROjc. lev ' 
aud SON, Bala, Manchester. \ m 


Azalea mollis. 

"PUSHY plants, well set with bnds, 21s., 30s., 
U and 40s. dozen. These lovely plants are not suffi¬ 
ciently well known. They are perfectly hardy, they con be 
flowered in any cool house, or they may be placed in stove 
temperature, and will give a supply of cut flowers long before 
Christmas without any fear of failure. The colours are many 
Bhades of yellow, rose, salmon, red, orange, Ac. See cata¬ 
logue. —W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 


Bouvardias for winter flowering. 
HOOD plants of jasminoides (white) and 
VI Hogarth (scarlet), now showing flower in 5-inch p* ts, 
Is. 64 each, 12s. 64 dozen. For other varieties see cata¬ 
logue—WM. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 


Stephanotis floribunda. 
WELL-ROOTED plants, by post, Is. each; 
* » larger in pots, Is. 64 to 10s. each.—W. M. CROWE, 
Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. _ 


4000. 


Azaleas, Camellias, &c. 


4000. 


rPWELVE splendid Azalea indica. well set 
J- with flower buds, in best varieties for forcing, including 
whites, 24s., 30s„ and 42 b. dozen. Twelve splendid Camellias, 
set with buds, in best varieties, 25s., 30s., and 42s. dozen. 
Heaths and Epacris, 18s. and 24s. dozen.—W. M. CROWE, 
Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex._ 


TTHE following very scarce and choice vai 
JL Cfieilanthes elegans (Lace Fern), Is.; Lastrea 


10,000. Ferns! Ferns!! Ferns!!! 10,000. 

varieties : 

_„_,_ _. Lastrea oriztata 

variegate (new), 94; Gymnogramma Mertensi, G. decom- 
posita (the golden Ferns), and G. argyr. peruviana (the 
silver Fern), 8d. each; Cyathea medularis, Is.; Alaophila 
australis and Dioksonia antarotica, 9d. each, all three tree 
Ferns; Pteris tricolor, very richly variegated, 1 b. 34 each; 
six splendid Maiden-hairs in 4-in. pots, A. cuneatutn, A. 
CapilluB-veneris, A. colpodes, A. formosum, A. setulosum, 
A. venustum, for 10s.; twelve fine stove and greenhouse 
Ferns, including Maiden-hairs, Pteris, Lomarias, Ac., strong 
plants in pots or by post, 4s.; twelve larger, in 5-in. pots, 9a. 
and 12s. See catalogue.—WM. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, 
Upton, Essex._ 

H ARE’S-FOOT FERNS.—Davallia canariensTs, 
Is. 6d. ; D. elegans, Is.; D. Mooreana, Is. 64 : D. Tyer- 
mannl, la. 64, or the four varieties 4s. 94—W. M. CROWE, 
Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 


8000 Winter-flowering Carnations. 8000 


per 100; in 48’s, 16a. and 18s. dozen, £5 and £6 10a. per 100. 
See catalogue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, 
Essex.__ 


Gardenia intermedia. 

flLEAN HEALTHY PLANTS, in 5-in. pots, to 

\J flower this winter, 2s. each, 18s. dozen; nice plants in 
60’s, 94 each, 6s. dozen. A few large plants, about 4 ft., 
which will be full of flowers this winter. Price on application. 
Catalogue free.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, 


6000 Cyclamen persicuxn. 6000 

A LL from the finest procurable strains. Good 
plants by post, 2s. 64 dozen: larger in Dote, 3s. 64 and 
5s. dozen: extra large, 10s. dozen.—M. W. CROWE, Boleyn 
Nursery. Upton, Essex. _ 

Forcing Pinks. 

QIX of the best varieties in cultivation—Anne 
O Boleyn, Mr*. Moore, Mrs. Pettifer, Newmarket. Ascot, 
Fimbriate alba, by poet or in 3-in. pots, 4s. dozen. These 
flowers are invaluable for button-holes, and can be bloomed 
early in any cool house or frame. Catalogue free.—W. M. 
CR OWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. _ 

HHEAP and good plants for the garden, green- 
U house, Ac. Catalogue for autumn, 1883, post free. 
INDOOR PLANTS. 

per doz.—s. d. 

Herbaoeous Calceolarias, out of pots ..16 

„ ,, in pots.2 6 

Primula sinensis, in 5-in. pots.6 0 

Cinerarias, in 5-in. pots.60 

Solanums, full of berries .6s. and 9 0 

Cyclamen, very fine, in 5-in. pots .. .. 6s., 9s., and 12 0 

Bouvardias, for early blooming, in 5-in. pots, 6s., 9s , and 12 0 
Azalea indica, Ohent or mollis, with buds, 21s., 24s., and 30 6 
Hyacinths, to name ■. .. .. ,. .. 5s. and 6 0 

„ Roman .. .per 100,22s. 3 0 

Tulips, to name.per 100,6s. and 8s. g 

Hardy Heaths, to name.4 0 

Ledums, Kulmias, and Gaultherias.6 0 

Conifers for pots, window boxes, and winter bedding, 

per 100, 40 b. 6 0 

Climbing plants In great variety .. .. 6s., 9 b., and 12 0 
Curnations and Picotees, to name .. .. .. ..70 

Pinks, Pansies, and Peutstemons, to name .. ..36 

Potentillas and Pyrethrums, to name .5 0 

Phloxes, to name.per 100, 20s. 3 0 

All the above florist's flowers of the finest varieties. Many 
new herbaceous plants. Many thousands of the most showy 
kinds. It sorts, 3s.; SO sorts, Us .; 100 sorts, 30s. 

Spring blooming plants, such as Polyanthus, seedling 
Primroses, all colours. Wallflowers,Canterbury Bells, Arabia, 
Aubrietias, Daisies, re4 white, or rose, Myosotis, Silene 
compact* 4s. per 100, 35s. per 1000: Tulips, for bedding, to 
name, 5s. per 190; Crocus, 2s. per 100; 8nowdrops, 2s. 64 per 
100; double white, sulphur, and lilac Primroses, 24s. per 100, 
3s. 64 per doz.; double red and single blue Hepaticas, 24s. 
per 100, 3s. 64 per doz.; Sweet VioletB, in good clumps, for 
forcing, 30s. per 100, 4s. per doz.; Sweet Violets, in small 
plants, 15 b. per 100, 2s. per doz. 

New Catalogue post free. 

WM. OLIBRAN & SON, Oldfield Nursery, 

_ Altrincham. _ 

VTUCCA GLORIOSA.—Large handsome plants 

-L of this hardy Yucca, Is. 6d. each, carriage free.— 

C. SHILLING. Plant Nursery. Winchfleld, Hants. _ 

[ iUFkESSUS LAW IONIAN A, beautiful 
V Conifer, suitable for pots and window boxes, Ac.; 
handsome plants 12 in. hiaii, six. Is. 104 ; twelve, 3a 64, 
carriage free.—0. SHILLING, Plant Nursery, Winchfleld, 
Hants._ (3836 

EH CHOICE ROOTS, including 3 named 

JU Hyacinths, 6 double Tulips, 6 single Tulips, 12 choice 
Crocus, 6 Anemones, 6 Ranunculus, 6 Narcissu* Ac., Aa. 
post free, 9s. lOd.-P. KANE, Kells, keath. [$33 


m 


For beautiful Flowers and Plants 
Use J. Hagarty’e Celebrated 

GARDEN REQUISITES 


3S 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 

HOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-bnshel bag, 

\j Is. 34 ; 10 for 12s.; 15 for 17s.: 30 for 30s., bags included; 
truck (loose), 33s.; Best Brown Fibrous Peat, 5e. per sack. 5 
for 22a 64 : Black Fibrous Peat, 4s. 6d. per sock, 5 for 20s., 
sacks 44 each; Coarse Silver Sand, Is. 64 per bushel; Yellow 
Fibrous Loam, Leaf Moul4 and Peat Moul4 Is. per bushel 
Bulb Compost, la 44 per bushel, 5s. per sack. Manures of 
all kinds; fresh Sphagnum, Garden Sticks and Labels, Russia 
Mats, Ac. Tebaoco Cloth and Paper. The best importe4 Cloth, 
84 per lb.: Speciality Paper, 104 per lb. Write for Price 
List.—J. HAG ARTY, Garden Requisite Stores, Union 
Chambers, Wormwood Street, Old Broad Street, London, U.G. 


m. 


GARDEN REQUISITES, 

As supplied to the Royal Gardena | 

HOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. Is. 6d. per 

yJ sack- 10 for 13a ; 15 for 18a ; 30 for 30a, all sacks in¬ 
cluded. Truck (loose), 40a ; Selected Brown Fibrous Peat, 5a 
per sack; 5 for 22s. 64 ; Black Fibrous Peat, 4s. 64 per sack ; 
o for 20s.; sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver San4 1». 64 per 
buaheL Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf-moul4 and Peat-mould, 
each at Is. per bushel. Manures of all kinds. Fresh Sphag¬ 
num. Garden 8ticks and Labels. Russia Mats, Ac. Tobaooo 
Cloth and Paper, best in the market; Cloth, 84 per lb.; Spe 
.. ' ‘ ’ ’ ’ * * ■*” ” for 


minute from Broad Street Railway Station. 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 

By Chubb’s Patent Process, as supplied to all the Royal 
Gardens and Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful at all 
Reasons. Invaluable for Potting, Plunging, Forcing, Fern¬ 
eries, Strawberries, Bedding-out Plants, Ac. Destroys all 
slugs and insects. July 1,1882. 

In oonsequence of the great scarcity of Husks and 
enormous Continental demand for our "Refuse,” we 
are compelled from this date to advance prices as 
follows, and only orders accompanied by remittance 
will receive attention (in rotation). We also find it 
necessary to caution purchasers to beware of spurious 
imitations, and buy the genuine Refuse direct Sacks, Is. 64 
each: 10 sacks, 13s.; 15 sacks, 18s.; 20 sacks, 23s.; 30 Backs, 
30s. (all sacks included): truck loa4 free on rail, £2. 
Limited quantities of P.M. special quality granulated, in 
sacks only, 2s. 64 each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for potting 
and use in conservatory. Terms, strictly cash with order. 
To obtai n the genuine article, buy direct from the manufac¬ 
turers, CHUBB, ROUND a CO., Fibre Works, West Ferry 
Roa4 Mill wall, London, E._ 

HARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fibre 

vl Refuse, 44 per bushel, 100 for 25s.; truck (loose). 40s. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—6s. 64 Der sack. 5 sacks 25s., 
sacks 44 each. Black Fibrous Peat—Es. per sack, 5 sacks 22s., 
sacks 44 each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 94 per bushel 15s. half 
ton, 26s. per ton : in 2 bushel bags, 44 each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Moul4 Is. per bushel. Sphagnum 
Moss, 8s. 64 per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, Virgin 
Cork, Tobacco Cloth. Russian Mats, Ac. Write for free 
Price List. H. G. SMYTH, 17a, Coal Yard, Drury Lane (late 
of Castle Street. Long Acre). 

(SMITH’S PLANT NUTRIENT is unequalled 

Kj as an efficient, reliable, and economical manure. Sold in 
boxes at Is., 4s. 64, 7s. 64, 12s. 64, Ac., by seedsmen and 
chemists. Manufactured by PALK A SMITH, Analytical 
Chemists, Torquay; London DepOt, MAW A CO., 11, Alders- 
gate Street, E.C._ 

HONCENTRATED TOWN MANURE, con- 

v taining 8 per oent. ammonia, equal to 35 per cent sul¬ 
phate of ammonia. Delivered at Warrington Stations in bags 
of 2 cwt each, at £7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, 
Town Hall, Warrington. 


Price 25s. per tom in bags, at Warrington Stations, or 2s. 64 
per 2 cwt. bag.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisances, Town Hall, 
Warrington._ 


QULPHATE OF AMMONIA for Chrysanthe- 
O mums, by far the best stimulant for obtaining fine 
blooms, and for pushing on backward plants; best quality, 
containing 25 per cent, ammonia, 84 lb.; 4 lb., 2s. 64 ; 7 lb., 
4s. ; 14 lb., 7s • 28 lb., 12s.; or 8 oz. sample by post, 84—N 
DAVIS , 66, Warner Koa4 Camberwell. Londen. _ 

TANNED NETTING, 2 yds, wide, lfd. per 

A yd.; 4 yds. wide, 3d. per yd. NEW TWINE NETTING, 
1-m. mesh. 1 yd. wide, 24 ; 2 yds. wide. 44 ; 4 yds. wide, 84 
per yd. HEXAGON GARDEN NETTING, 54 per y4 
Tiffany, 20 y4 pieees, 2*4 y4-W. OULLINGFORD, Forest 

Gate, L ondon, E. _ 

HAME COCKS FOR STORE.-I have a few 

U grand show birds to part with, either Black-breasted 
reds, Duckwings, or Piles, only 10s. 6d. each to clear them 
out.— WM. SYDENHAM, Water Orton, near Birmingham. 
QHALLOTS.—A large quantity to part with 
O 34 per lb.—WM. SYDENHAM, Water Ort 


Birmingham. 


Orton, near 


POUNCE’S BLIGHT KILLER destroys all 

I plant pests. A shilling bottle makes ten gallons.—Whole- 
s ale an d ret ail, 18, Westboume Grove. London. _ 

HARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork. MatB, 
VJT Raffia, eto. None cheaper.—WATBON A SCULL, 90, 
Lower Thames Street. London. E.C._ 

HALVANISED FITTINGS FOR WIRING 

Ur FRUIT WALLS.—F. MORTON A CO., 1, Delahay 
Street, Westminster, S.W., supply these, at following prices, 
for cash to accompany order : Tightening Raidisseurs, 2s. 8d 
per doz.; Terminal Holdfasts, Is. 84 per doz.; Eyes for 
Guiding the Wires, 54 per doz.; Wire, Is. lOd. per 100 yds.; 
Winding Key (only one required), 4d. B ag s for packing extra. 

POULTRY WIRE NETTING, Galvanised, 

I can be obtained at exceptionally low prices from 
FRANCIS MORTON A CO. (Limited), 1, Delahay Street, 
Westminst er. Price Lists on ap plication. _ 

T7TRGIN CORK.—Handsome Pieces, lightest, 
V therefore cheapest; 112 lb ., 18s . 6d.,; 56 lb., 11s. 64 • 
28 lb., 6s. 64—WATSON A 8GULL, 90, Lower Thames 
Street . London. E.O. _ 

HITHER honey from your flowers.—** THE 
IT APIARY"; 5s. (postage, 54) By Alfred Neighbour (Geo. 
Neighbour A Sons, 127, High Holboro, W.C.), 149, Regent 
Street, London, W. Vide Beehive itfWl to The Garden and 
GARDKNixa Illustrated from March to July. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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ANTHERICUM LI LI AGO (St. Bernard’s 

Lily). — Beautiful white flowers valuable for cut flower?, 
6d. each, 4a. dozen ; Ranunculus, New Freuch, mixed, flow ers 
twice os large as the ordinary kinds, 4s. 6<L per 100, 9<L per 
dozen. Anemone, new Victoria Giant, mixed, immense 
flowers of wondrous brilliancy, 5b. (kL per 100, la. per dozen. 
Above delivered free. 

"DULBS.—“ Undoubted evidence of quality.” 

The following, extracted from The Bazaar, October 13, 
1882. “ Cheap Bulba.—Many of our reudera at this time of the 
year are enquiring where bulbs may be bought cheaply in 
London, and having by accident discovered a shop where the 
stock is large and good, and the prices very moderate, we have 
pleasure in giving the address for the benefit of all whom it 
may concern.”—COLLINS k GABRIEL, 39, Waterloo Road, 
8.E. Write for a catalogue. N.B. — Mr. A. Collins was 
eleven years with the late firm of Barr k Sugden. 


New Flowers for present planting 1 . 
"HICKSONS & CO., 1, Waterloo Place, Edin- 

-L7 burgh, are now sending out well rooted plants of their 
sterling novelties in bedding Violas, show ana fancy Pansies, 
border Pinks, Iberia capitata, Primula canitata (the beauti¬ 
ful violet Indian Primrose), &c. ; also an immense stock of 
all the leading varieties of Violas and Pansies, which can be 
sent safely by post. Full descriptions and prices can be had 
on application. 


BOOIU AND PERIODICALS. 
PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS, with 

-L upwards of 350 Illustrations, price 18s.— The Gardkn 
OflBce, 37. Southampton Street. Covent Garden, London. W.O 

ASPARAGUS CULTURE: The best Methods 

-Cl. employed in England and France. Price Is. ; post free, 
Is. l«l.— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden. London. W.C. 


•THE ORCHARD1ST.—The most complete 

-L work on fruit in the English language, 3s. 6d. free by 
post.— Tns Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W. 

PRUNING AND - TRAINING - IMPROVED. 

-L By J. Sim. 'SON, of Wortley Hall Gardens. 2a.; post 
free 2s. 3d.— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden. London. W.O. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR ENGLISH GAR- 
-tl. DEN8. With numerous fine illustrations. Price 7s. 6d., 
post free 8s.—T he Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street 
Covent Garden, London. W.O i 

HOD’S ACRE BEAUTIFUL; or thTceme- 

U teriesof the future. CONTENTS—The Cemeteries of 
the Future: Permanent, Unpolluted, Inviolate—Permanent 
and Beautiful Cemeteries possible with Uni-burial—The Pre¬ 
sent Graveyard uot a Place of Rest—Noble and Enduring 
Art made possible through Urn-burial—All Religious or 
Beautiful Ceremony Easy—Burials in and around Churches 
and Public Buildings—Cemeteries Beautiful and Permanent 
Public Gardens—The Cemetery of the Future: Buildings— 
Free and Simple Burials for the Poor—Sylvan and Floral 
Beauty of the Cemeteries—The Management aud Control of 
Cemeteries. In parchment, 6s. ; by post, Gs. 4d.— The Gar¬ 
den Office, 37, Southampton Street,Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 


flARDENING ILLUfeTRATED.-The paper 

vX for amateurs and Villa gardeners, suburban, cottage, 
and town gardening. Window plants, bees, poultry, etc. All 
newBageuts. Copy, by post, lid. Vols. I., if., and III. now 
ready, price 6«. 6d. each. 

Gardenino Illustrated is also published in monthly 
parts, price 5d., post free, 7d.—CASES for binding the 
Volumes of Gardening are on sale, price Is. 6d. each. The 
best way to procure the binding cases is of a bookseller or 
newsagent.—Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, 
Lond on , W.C. _ 

S ubscriptions by post.-to any 

address in the United Kingdom, or to the United States, 
Canada, and the Continent of Europe, and all other places 
under class “A" of Postal Union, post free, payable in 
advance for one year, 6s. 6d. ; half a year. 3s. 3a. P.O.O. 
should be filled up in the name of THOMAS SPANS WICK, 
and made payable at the Money Order Department, 
General Post Office, London, E.O. 

"KTOTICE.—Newsagents desiring Weekly Bills 

mi Namc aud 

Digitized by 


NEARLY READY, 

THE 

Garden Annual, 

Almanack , Address Book , and 
Horticultural Directory 

For 1883. 

Price, Is., post free, Is. 3d.; strongly 
bound with leather back, Is. 0d. 
post free, Is. 9cL 


This is the most complete and accurate Yearly 
Reference Rook for the use of all interested in 
Gardens yet published. In addition to the 
usual information embodied in hooks of this 
class appearing yearly, this work will contain a 
full and accurate List of the Horticultural Trade 
in the United Kingdom and the principal house. 4 
abroad. The Garden Annual, Almanack 
and Address Book also contains the largest 
List of Country Seats and Gardens, with the 
names of their owners and gardeners, that has 
yet been prepared. The Garden Annual may 
he ordered through all Booksellers, Nurserymen, 
and Seedsmen. 

“THE GARDEN" OFFICE: 

37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Monthly, Is. 6d. 


Ing p4,wr «Ter publitW in KogCTud or muy other oouutrj. _, 

A'rw York. “Tin Gakdcn it the beat organiaed ki»l m«*t iutervitiiif Journal of ill 
kind that eiiiu."—J. Lihdbn, HtujuU. “That excellent periodical, Th« U.aru.’’- 
l'rufeuur Owen, HntUK Mu»r\ in. “ Ii deciJedly euperior to anj of the older 
Journal, of the earns kind.”—Cni.i.n Moons, Hcfanic Harden., Sydney, S.S.fY. 
' In praise of Its merit 1 think 1 could By anything, honeTer at lung, if I knew how 
to any it rightly.*— ltuuar Maanucn, London, 

Weekly, 4d. 

THE GARDEN 

Of last week contains a Coloured Plate of 

VIOLA PEDATA BICOLOR, 

And the following Articles, Notes, and Illustrations :— 
Abutilon insigne 
Amicia Zygomeris 
Aquatics at Bingham 
Auricula fungus .. 

Auriculas, autumn 
Auriculas, notes on 
Avenues 

Begonia ascotensis 
Bifrenaria aurantiaca 
Bulb trade, the 
Calluna vulgaris 
Celsia A returns 
Chrysanthemums 
Clematis Flammula 
Clematis Vitalba.. 

Country, day in the 
Cynodon Dactylon 
Dahlias in autumn 
Dahlias, single 
Dendrobium formosum 
Diospyros Kaki 
Ferns and ferneries 
Flower Mission, Bible 
Flowers from Gosport 
Rowers from Hull 
Flowers from N. Wales 
Fruit, packing 
Fruits, gumming in 
Fuchsias in October 
Gardening articles 
Garden barrows 
Gardens, botanical 
Gardens, Temple 
Gaultheria procumbens 
Gloxinia maculata 
Gorse, planting 
Grape D. of Buccleuch 
Grape for cool house 
Grapes, new and old 
Grass, Bermuda 
Guano Company's t how 
Holiday in Switzerland 
Hollyhock fungus 
Hothouses, new v. old 
I iclias, dwarf 
Lapageria rosea 
Liatris pycnostachya 
Lincoln 8 Inn Fields 
Lupinus subcarnosus 
Mushrooms in cellars 
Orchid houses 


Orchids at Albany, N.Y. 
Orchids in flower 
Peach Dr. Ib*gg 
Pear trees, grafted 
Peas in 1883 
Picotees, old and new 
■lease, Dr. G. W. 
Planting, spring 
Plants, naturalising 
Pleione lagenaria.. 

I Tim roses in autumn 
Primroses, October 
Prunus Avium 
Primus Cerasus 
Prunus Padus 
Pyms A. angustifolia 
Pyrus arbutifolia 
Pyrus Aria.. 

Pyrus Sorbus 
Pyrus, varieties *f 
Rhamnus cathartkus 
Rhammu Frangula 
Rose Souvenir u’un Ami 
Roses, autumn 
Salvia Bethelli 
Seaweed v. slugs.. 
Selection, plant 
Shrubs for seaside 
Sllene virginica 
Stachys coccinea 
Tagetes Parry i 
Tagetes slgnata pumila 
Transplanting, autumn 
Trees and shrubs, British 
Vanda courulea 
Verbascum phamicemn 
Vine planting 
Vine pruning 
Vines, shading 
Viola Mrs. Gray 
Viola pedata bicolor 
Violas for bedding 
Virginian Creepers 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Elms, avenue of 
Pyi us Sorbus 
Silene virginica 
Vebras cumphoeniceum 
THE GARDEN, with a fine Coloured Plate each week 
4d.; Monthly Parts, Is 6d.—Office, 37, Southampton Street! 

OUUD(l| W.Ue 


F ARM AND HOME.—A Weekly Jou rnal of 

culture in all its branches. 

J7ARM and HOME.—Every Saturday, price Id. 

P RM and HOME.— Now, when the qnestioii, 

our agriculture is on everybody's tongue, and iu 
cause of great anxiety to many, we begin what w e hnr, r* 
prove an aid to the farmer in finding practical wars r.ui 
present difficulties, and in helping on towards the healthy (!„ 
we believe to be iu store for our farming. For, however wiJH 
fertile fields of the west, there are many products which th. ^ 
pastures and genial clime of Britain can prodm* better tto 
other lands. Various countries send us wheat, but tker* , 
many other things required iu this, the best market of the v J 
besides wheat, and which none can excel us in growing kL 
the importations of products so generally grown should J 
the end to jmy more attention to the many things not *o rll 
grown. They would pay the farmer better than the 
grain now sent to us from every clime—from the banks of tl 
Ganges and the Volga; from Australia, at the antipode | 
British North America. There may be a question a* 
fruit-growing powers ; but who can doubt the fitness of t>! 
islands for the production in greater abundance of fats 
the products we now buy so largely from the foreigner’ 71 
past six years have been years of depression, and many ^ 1 
fields have been waste or nearly so. During those ii* years 
have paid over sixty-four millions of pounds sterling f or \ J 
imported into the United Kingdom from abroad. So of J 
during the past seven years we have paid over seventeen miLH 
of pounds sterling to the stranger for them! These fact* 
their causes. We must change them, and not only in the inter* 
of the producer but iu that of the consumer, for such pen^l 
articles should be home-grown. These figures are even aj| 
striking than those for potatoes during the same period, wfcjd 
amount to over fourteen millions of pounds sterling 
AND HOME.—Stock. 


pARM 

pARM 

pARM 


and HOME.—Dairy. 
and HOME.—Pasture. 


pARM and HOME.—Fruit. 
pARM and HOME.—Poultry. 
pARM and HOME.—Sheep. 

F ARM and HOME.—Fruit comes from Amens 

and Canada by the thousand barrels a day to a single End 
market. By care in choosing site and kind as good fruit wuai 
grown for our own wants in our own orchards. The old groan 
trees in the valley must give place to the healthy orchard on d 
hillside up a little out of the frost. We have satisfied oarvln 
from some knowledge of American as well as British orchri 
that there is no need to go beyond our Bhons for a supply of s| 
best fruit of the Northern world—the apple. It will, indeed, 'J 
distinct effort on our part to prove that the Southern’and Midi* 
Counties of England afford a noble orchard ground for the w 
oj>en markets of our own great cities. Given a secure tenures 
careful choice of good bearing and marketable varieties and < 
should soon show that Hereford. Worcester, Gloucester a 
Kent would compete with the foreign fruit-grower, who wotta i 
his own freehold. At jiresent our orchard counties ur bl 
covered with worthless varieties that do not pay for catbenJ 
Neither landlord nor tenant find it to their interest to {hd 
Hence the young and well-cared-for American orchards, th*fci 
tion of sorts for which is so well studied, supply our markeU 

pARM AND HOME.—Tillage. 

AND HOME.—Cattle. 

AND HOME.—Orchard. 
and HOME.—Implements and Machinery 
and HOME.—Homestead. 
and HOME.—Hops. 

AND HOME.—Potatcei. 


pARM 
pARM 
pARM 
pARM 
pARM 
pARM 

"PARM and HOME.—In Farm and Hone sp«ii 

-L and imi>ortant place will be given to indoor matters-tc ti 
woman's domain—home cookery, health and education and to I 
the domestic interests of the rural home. All who wish to * 
healthy country life more developed among us must wish to« 
every educational or other advantage that attracts people fr.i 
the country to the towns possessed by the country Our nab « 
prosperity depends on a healthy rural population. Often ia < 
countries the ablest sons have taken to town life: in the futa 
the various kinds of knowledge required for successful corner) 
tion in the noblest and oldest of the arts should attract the flow 
of the population. To the open-air life and fine field of ©been 
tion agriculture affords to the intelligent mind wehaveonljl 
add the charm of a well-regulated home to make no calling u 
pleasant. In England, and wherever the English race b 
spread, agriculture is honoured, but there is still much tobeia 
before it has taken the place it merits and done what it cffteml 
may do in making our country more fertile and more beautiful 

pARM and HOME.—Bees. 

"pARM and HOME.—Pigs. 

'ARM and HOME.—Notes aud Questions. 
pARM and HOME.—Markets. 
pARM and HOME.—House and Housekeeping. 
pARM and HOME.—Home Education. 
pARM and HOME.—Home Cookery. 

'ARM and HOME. — A Weekly Illustrate 

— . ou ™ lal of Agriculture in all its brunches,—Stock, Die: 
I asture. Tillage, Homestead, Sheep, Fruit, Pigs. Poultry, How 
Hops, Market Gardening, Implements, Machinery, Notes sa 
News, Markets. Correspondence, Housekeeping. Prior 0» 
Penny. All Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstall*. Sjri 

OIUBSCRIPTIONS.—According to the postal tanS 
, * A N . I) HOME can be sent through the post to 4 

•dace m the United Kingdom at the following rates :-Per ps? 
os. 6d. ; per half-year, 3s. 3d. No subscriptions will be recriw 
1 or a less period than Rix months. All payments for subscript' 
imi8t be made in advance. Stamps wiU not be receivnl for 

Post-office (Inters should be filled up in the niffi’ 1 
' 1 HOMA8 SPANS WIOK, and made payable at the Money Whi 
epartment, General Post Office, London, E.C. 
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Established 1765. 



Om 14,000 have been sold 
by us since this invention 
was first patented 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. ESTIMATES FREE. THE TRADE SUPPLIED 

JOHN O. CHRISTIE, 

Heating, Lighting, and Sanitary Engineer. 

IMPROVED PATENT SLOW COMBUSTION 

.AISTI D OTHER BOILERS, -AIDT:D 

COMPLETE HOT-WATER APPARATUS, 

FOR COTTAGE OR MANSION. 


Warehouses and Offices - -- -- -- -- - 3 & 5, MANSELL ST., E.O. ) I H kill DM 

Show Rooms.2. NEW BROAD STREET, E O. i LUHUUIIb 



“LOUGHBOROUGH ” BOILERS 

AND AMATEURS’ GREENHOUSES. 

The cheapest, most efficient, and economical in fuel of 
any Boiler. 

No brick-setting ; no night stoking. Price from £2 12s. Two Silver 
Medals awarded in 1882. Hundreds in use all over the country. 

These Greenhouses, Span and Lean-to, are made in lights, are very 
portable, and easily put together. Having made a speciality and much 
improved them this season, we can confidently recommend them as the 
cheapest and best Houses made. 

Lean-to, 12 ft. by 8 ft., £12 153. Span, £13 5i. Carriage paid to 
any Station. 



RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 

(GILLINGHAM’S PATENT). 


» A HOT-WATER 

HEATING APPARATUS 

FOR GAS O R OIL. 

wJpricc coMPLETE^^jt Equal to 30 ft. of 2-in. pipe; can be 
e2>£2J0.. 0. placed anywhere. 1 quart ofoil in 

4 hours or 4 ft. of gas per hour. Price complete, £2 10s. 
Send for a compete list of Boilers, Pijvs, <tc„ to 

WM. POORE & CO., 

Hot-water Engineers, 155, Oheapside, E.0. 


FOR GREENHOUSES, dee. 

Complete, 0 ft. long, with 4 pipes, from £3. 

Cott of gas less than one farthing per hour. 

Price lists and particulars on application. 

W^M. APPLETON, Clifton, Bristol. 


BOULTON & PAUL, NORWICH. 
Catalogues and Prices Free on Application. 


Amateur's Cheap Hot-water Apparatus. 
1HAMPION BOILER bums 12 hours without 

J attention. Complete, sire No. 1, £3 15s. 6 d.; No. 2, 
4; No. 3, £4 5s. 6 d.; No. 4, £4 13s 6 d. To be seen m 
aeration. 

G. WILCOX k 00.. 85. Old Street. St. Luke ’* 1 


TREGGON & CO. 

(The oldest firm in the trade), YORK WORKS, BREWERY 
ROAD, LONDON, N. City Office and Warehouse, 19, Jewin 
Street, E.C. 


THE “ACME” 
Slow Combustion 

COIL BOILER, 

With 

Patent Fire Box to remove 
Clinkers while fire is 
alight 

WORKS CONTINUOUSLY 
Apparatus complete, 
with piping and all fit¬ 
tings, ready to erect, 
from 

£4 4s. 

Price List and Drawings 
on application. 

charles’pTkinnell 

&CO., 

31, Bankside, London 
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The largest assortment in the 
world. 


GEORGE’S 

Patent Calorigen, 

For heating small 
Conservatories. 

To burn gas.. ..£33 

„ coke .. £6 6 
diameter, 


- 7 - 7 .^ ^' Specially adapted for heating 
if**#, Conservatories, Bedrooms. S>ch Rooms, 
Studies, Dairies, OJices, Bath Rooms. 


ONLY REQUIRE ATTENTION ONCE A DAY. 


To be had retail of all Ironmongers and Lamp Dealers. 


Height, 28 in.; 

14 in. 

J, F. FAR WIG & CO., 

Manufacturers, 

3G, Queen Street, Cheap- 
EC 


WRIGHT & BUTLER, 

BIRMINGHAM. 


.1^- - »L 7 3 Illustrated Prospectus 

~"aml Testimonials on ap¬ 
plication. 

Amateur’s Slow Combustion Stove bums 
24 hours without stoking. Th*> simplest and cheapest, 
tus free.-LOUI 8 SIMON, Nottingham. 
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DANIELS’ % 

CHOICE 

FLOWER ROOTS. 


OUR GUINEA BOX 

OF CHOICE HARDY FLOWER ROOTS FOR OUTDOOR 
PLANTING 

» Con tains the following liberal 
assortment, all in sound picked 
bulbs, with full instructions for 
cultivation (case, packing, and 
carriage free to any railway sta¬ 
tion in England or Wales) 

25 Hyacinths, choice mixed 
200 Crocus, in fine variety 
12 Tulips Ilex rubrorum 

12 Tulips, double mixed 
12 Tulips, single mixed 
12 Tulips, Parrot mixed 
25 Anemones, double mixed 
12 Anemones, double scarlet 
25 Anemones, single mixed 
12 Polyanthus Narcissus,mixed 
12 double white Narcissus 
12 Pheaaant's-eye Narcissus 
6 Campernelle Jonquils 
25 Ranunculi, scarlet Turban 
25 Ranunculi, mixed Turban 

50 Winter^Aconites 

6 Triteleia uniflora 

559 ROOTS IN ALL. 
Double quantity, 40s.; half do., 

Other Collections for Green¬ 
house and Conservatory Win¬ 
dow-boxes, etc., 12 s. 6 cL, 21 a., 


ARE THE BEST. 


FOB FULL PARTICULARS SEE 


SUTTON'S 

AUTUMN 

CATALOGUE 


FOR OUTDOOR CULTIVATION 


CONTAINS: 

xes, fine double,' 50 Ranunculus, double 

j mixed 

nes, fine single, 25 Ranunculus, Turban, 

scarlet 

choice varieties 100 Snowdrops, double and 
Imperial single . 

ths, choice mixed 6 Tulips, Due Van Thot, 

oanish, mixed 6 Tulin*, early double, 

s, CampemeUe mixed 

candidum 6 Tulips, La Candenr, 

ms poeticus double 

double white ' 6 Tulips, Parrot, fine mrxtd 
Van Sion 12 Tulips, single mixed 

ins Narcissus 50 Winter Aconites 

054 BULBS IN ALL. 


Beautifully Illustrated CATA¬ 
LOGUE post free on application. 


DANIELS BROS., 

Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, Norwich. 


GRATIS AND POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS FOR 
CHRIS TMAS BLO OMING. 

ftfa KING’S 3§g 

AMATEUR 

5s. Collection of Bulbs 


20s. value Carnage Free. 

5 per cent, discount for cash. 


Double the above collection at 42a. Half at 10a Gd. 
20s. value Carriage Free. 5 per cent, discount for Cadi. 


For full particulars see 
WEBB’S AUTUMN CATALOGUE, 
gratis and post free. 


THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN 

AND BY SPECIAL WARP AST TO 

THE PRINCE OF WALES, 

READING, BERKS 


Mr. T. Darlington, Knutsford, writes: "The 
Bulba you supplied were really splendid. I never 
saw finer." 


The Queen’s Seedsmen, 

W0RDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE 


0 Choice Hyacinths by name. 

18 ,, Tulips, 0 sorts. 

30 „ Crocus, 5 sorts. 

24 „ Snowdrops. 

4 n Roman Hyacinths. 

6 ” Scilla piuecox. 

0 „ Sweet Jonquils. 

This splendid assortment for Window or Oreen- 
house decoration for P.O.O. for 5s. 

Larger collections for the greenhouse or 
outdoors, 10s. 6d., 21s., 42s., 63s., and 105s. 
Carriage paid. __ 


NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pot! 

Seller’s selection, 30a. per dozen. Purchaser's ditto, Sw. 
The above comprise all the best English and French r 
Hybrid Perpetual#, Perpetual Polyantha, Teas, HjL - - 
and Perpetual Moss. 

Boses of 1881 

Of above-named classes, 18s. to 24s. per dozen. In pot* 

Choice Roses. 

Tea-scented. Hybrid Tea, Noisette, China, and Bonrtc 
18s. to 24*. per dozen ; strong plants, in rote. 

Descriptive List on application. 


RICHARD SMITH & OC. 

NURSERYMEN AND SEED MERCHANTS. 
WORCESTER. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO, 


CRANSTONS NURSERIES 

(Established 1785). 


THE “LITTLE HERO ” BOILER. 45= 

TATILL lntrn for 10 hours. Com plet e with ]' 
VV of hot-water pipes, .£3 17s. Also BEN'S arc. I 
ARCH Boilers for over 1000 ft. of piping: the ‘ *i.. 
Apparatus, Gas Boilers and Hygienic stoves. Grants ; - 
Ac —B. W. WARHUR 8 T, 33, Highgute Road. Lindon. N 


ROYAL SEEDSMAN, 

COGGESHALL, ESSEX 


isr O W JR E Al d 
Descriptive and Priced 


THE WONDERFUL 

AFRICAN TUBEROSES, 


Stoke Newington Chrysanthemum Soc;e 
THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this s- 

-L will be held in the Assembly Rooms, Stoke > t - 
on November 13 and 14. Particulars on application . 
Hon. Sec. _ . 

W. GOLDSMITH, 1, Stafford s Place, Grote Row. 


Bulbs just arrived in splendid condition. 

R 100, 35s.; PER DOZEN, 

Ear ip application recommended. 


CATALOGUE OF ROSES 


l, 1, r>w*uuru d m . im 

Stamford Hill, X 


HOOPER & CO., Covent Garden, LondoD, W.O, 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Narcissus. Iri* BciIIm, -- 
drops, and other flower roots from Holland 

MR- J- C- STEVENS will SELL by AUCTI 

1V1 at his Great Rooms. ML KinfrStieet, oventGi: 
W.C., every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY. and SATLEj 
during November, at 12.30 precisely each day. 

CONSIGNMENTS of DUTCH BULBS, uTivtaK* 
from well known farms in Holland, m large and MisL 
to suit allbuyers. 

On view the morning of 8ale, and catalogueshad 


AUTUMN, 1882, and SPRING, 1883. 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

Special List (August, 1882) now ready. 

P IE LARGEST STOCK in the greatest num¬ 
ber of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and green- 
aouse cultivation, also for outdoor femenes and other 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send for above list 
Before buying elsewhere. Post free. 

W. & 3. BIRKENHEAD, 

FEEN NCBSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER 


Cranston's Nursery & Seed Co, 

(LIMITED), 

KING’S ACRE, near HEREFORD. 

MELON & CUCUMBER FRAMES. 

Catal ogues, with p rices , post free. 

D v£ O^W H? rwi0H ' 
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ini CHOICE Bulbs, 3s. 6d., free to any ad- 

AW-L dress, consisting of three Hyacinths, fifty mixed 
Crocus, six beautiful Anemones, twelve Ranunculi, ux double 1 
dwarf early Tulips, twelve winter Aconites, twelve Snowdrops, 
suitable for window or garden culture—MORLEY k CO., 
Fulwood, Preston. 

TIELICIOUS scent through house produced 

AJ by spray of lovely double* white Tuberose flower ; three 
blooming roots Is. 94, free, with cultural directions. (See 
last week s Garden ing for article on Tuberoses.)—MORLEY 
k CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

rjHEAP and beautiful cool house Orchids, re- 

VJ quire no heat to produce their lovely flowers ; Is. 64 
each, free ; or the three plants, 3s. 34, free. Cypripedium 
acaule, C. pubescens, not started, sound crowns, and the 
lovely variegated foliaged Goodyera pubescens in growth.— 
MORLEY s CO., Fulwoo4 Preston. 

OLOIRE DE DIJON, HOMERE, and REVE 

VA D’OR ROSE8.—The above three nice healthyjplants on 
own roots, 2s. lid., free to any address.—MORLEY k CO., * 
Fulwood, Preston. 

IJARDY FLOWERS (out of doors) in the 

AA dull winter and spring months. Anemone (double j 
and single) mixed, all colours, 24 for la 34, or 50, 2s., free ; ] 
50 yellow winter Aconites, la 84, free ; 12 Triteleia uniflora, 
pearl white, shaded blue. Bwect-scented, la 14 doz., free, or | 
25 la 104, free.-MORLEY & CO., Fulwood, Preston. ' 

PARLY BLOOMING GLADIOLI. — Twelve j 

AJ flowering Bulbs, mixed varieties, la 24, free. Hardy out - 
of doors; plant now.-MORLEY k CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

rpHE pure white, sweet-scented, old English , 
A garden Lily (Lilium candidum); 3 bulbs la 44, free to 
any address. The aesthetic favourite—MORLEY k CO., 
Fulwood, Preston. \ 

pHEAP and Choice FERNS, four varieties, ; 

w including the exquisite Pteris argvrea (white and green), . 
and also the tree Fern (Lom&ria gibba), nice plants, 2a 24, < 
free. Suitable for case or window oulture.—MORLEY k OO., ] 
Fulwood, Preston. - 

T5EAUTIFUL winter-blooming BEGONIAS, ' 

A) nice Btnall plants, some of which are showing bloom, , 
Is. 24 each, free.—MORLEY k CO., Fulwoo4 Preston. ] 

qTILL Left, a few Habrothamnus fascicularis. 

O climbers which are almost perpetual bloomers in cool 
greenhouse, flowers like red coral, plant la 104, free.— : 
MORLEY k CO., Fulwood, Prestos. 

UYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, LILIES, 

n Ao.-C. G. VAN TUBERGEN, iun., Haarlem, Holland 
Wholesale Catalogue now ready, and may be had free on ap- , 
plication to Messrs. R. 8ILBERRAD k SON, 25, Savage , 
Gardena Orutched Friars, Lendon, E C 

rpHE “LOUGHBOROUGH” BOILERS and 

JL AMATEURS’ GREENHOU8E8. (See advertisement 
alternate weeks.)—MESSENGER AND* CO., Horticultural 
Builders, Loughborough. 

pOCOA-NllT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

U Patent Process. July 1, 1882. In consequence of the 
great scarcity of husks, from this date prices will be as 
follows: Sacks, Is. 64 each; 10 sacks, 13s.; 15 sacks, 18s.; 

20 sackB, 23s.; 30 sacks, 30 b. (all sacks included). Truck-load, 
free on rail, £2. Limited quantities of P.M. special quality 
granulated in sackB only, 2s. 6d. each (two prize medals). 
Verms, strictly cash with order.-CHUBB, ROUND k CO., 
Fibre iVorks. West Ferry Road. Mill wall. London. E 

msHOTST COMPOUND.—Used by many of 

VT the leading gardeners since 1859 against red spider, mildew, 
thr ips, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to 2 oa 
to the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
dressing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre- 
Darations intended to supersede it. In boxes. Is., 3s., 10a 6d 

A MERJCAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

iY CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter’s brush on Gis- 
hurst Compound, and working the lather into the infected part. 

mSHURSTllilfi keeps feet dry, softenB hard 

U boots, preserves leather, takes a polish. Inboxes. 64 and 
la each. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle Company 
(Limited). Retail by Seedsmen and Oilmen. Complaints are 
made of difficulty in getting Qishuntine. Some leading 
nurserymen have put it on their lists; others are requested 
to do so 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 

REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF 

n FLOWERS for screens and scrap books ; 100 for 15s., 
fifty for 9s., twelve for 2s. 64 Specimen plate post free for 3d. 
—The Publish er. 37. Southampton Street, Covent Ga rden. 

inn HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

1UU for 25a—Richard Smith & Oo.’s selection of the 
above contains a most interesting and valuable assortment ef 
beautiful and hardy plants for the border or rook-work, so as 


nKEEPERS for Walla, Trellises. &c., in great 
v variety. £ planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
object may easily be made beautiful Descriptive list 
and advice on application.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Nurserym en a nd Seed Merchants, Worcester. _ 

STRAWBERRIES.—Strong roots for present 
© planting and for fruiting next year, 4a. per 100. Descrip¬ 
tive fiat andprice for plants in pots for forcing on applica¬ 
tion.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. 


CLRAPE VINES and ORCHARD HOUSE 

VJ TREES IN POTS.—Grape Vines, extra strong, short- 
ting canes, 3s. 64 to 5e. each; 
a 64 to 10a Orchard-house 
’eachi 


Jointed, and well ripened; plant! 
extra strong fruiting canes. 7 b. 
trees, fruiting in pots, consisting of P< 


tea. Nectarines, 


Apricots, Plums, Cherries, Pears, Apples, and Figs. De¬ 
scriptive price list for Id. stamp.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Nurserymen and S eed Merc hants , Wor cester._ 

Off non CLEMATIS IN POTS of all the 

OvjvUV/ finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 


descriptive list on appli 
Nurserymen and Seed ] 


Merchants. Worcester. 


QEAKALE.—Exceptionally fine roots for forc- 
O ing, 2s. 6 d. per doz., 16s. per 100. Asparagus, Btrong for 
forcing, 12 s. per 100 ’specially selected ditto, 16e. per 100 .— 
RICHARD SMITH It CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer¬ 
chants, Worce ster._ _ 

"DOSES.---Well rooted, many shooted, truly 
Xu named, of matured vigorous growth, and of the best 
kinds. Dwarfs, R. S. k Co.'s selection. 8 s. per doz., 60s. per 
100; Standards, 21s. per doz.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Nurserymen and 8 eed Merchants, Worcester._ 


_ ding ly low .--.. 

-RICHARD SMITH k CO., Nurserymen and ! 
chants. Worcester. _ 

A PPLE TREES with MISTLETOE 

xj. on them.—Price from 7s. 6 d. to 21 b. each.—RfCHAR 
SM ITH k CO., Nurserymen, Worcester. _ 

VUCCA or “ Adam’s Needle " is a plant which 

X is neither so generally known nor planted os much as it 
deserves to be, for when in flower it is a most beautiful ob¬ 
ject, ite Aloe-like leaves and appearance being at once re¬ 
markable and suggestive of tropical vegetation. The under¬ 
mentioned kinds are perfectly hardy and suitable for planting 
in gardens of all sizes: Yucca gloriosa pendula, Is. 6d. to 
3 a. (kL each; Yucca filamentosa. Is. 64 to 3s 64 each ; Yucca 
recurva. Is. 6 d. to 3s. 6 d. each.-RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Nurser ymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

t variety, such 

Spireeas. Cytisus, 
Scarlet Hawthorn, 
“ Descriptive List 
Nurserymen and 

no 1 Ho AND UPWARDS. - TERRA- 

JbZ 1US. COTTA 8 TOVE 8 .-ROBERTS 8 PATENT 
PORTABLE TERRA COTTA 8 TOVES for Coal. Healthy 
heat 14 hours for about Id., without attention. For green- 
houaes, bedrooms, Ac. Pamphlet, with authenticated testi¬ 
monials, sent. See In use and order at Patentee’s, 112, Vic¬ 
toria Stm^Westminster 



QTOVES.—Terra-cotta! Portable! for Coal. 
O ROBERTS’S PATENT. Healthy heat 24 hours or 
longer for about Id., without attention. For bedrooms, 
greenhouses, or almost any pui pose. Pamphlet and authen¬ 
ticated testimonials sent. In use daily at Patentees, T. 
ROBERTS. 112. Victoria Street. Westminster._ 


flREENHOUSES Heated 24 hours for about 

vJt id t without attention. ROBERTS’S PATENT TERRA¬ 
COTTA STOVES for COAL give pure heat with oommon 
coal or coal and coke. Pamphlet and testimonials sent. See 
friie at Patentee's. THOMAS ROBERTS, 11?. Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 


Digitized I 
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TD OSE TREES.—Fine collection of 300 varie* 

Av ties, 50s. per 100, or 10s. per doz.; cuttings of same, Is. 
doz fis. per 100.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uz- 
bridge. 

rjYCLAMEN, finest strain grown. — Having 

purchased the entire stock of one of the largest grower 
of this stately flower, I can offer fine bulbs at 5s. doz. ; email 
ditto, 2 s. 6 <L doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, U* 
bridg e. _ 

CINERARIA—Exhibition varieties, in flower- 

lu g p ots. 3a6d. dozen, 20s. 100; carefully packed.—T. 
J. H AWKI NSVHlllingdoD Heath. Uxbridge . 


large pack* 
Uxbridge 


plNKS! PINKS! PINKS .'-White and Red, 

A large plants, 2s. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hilling- 
don Heath, Uxbridge. 


PJARNATIONS, named varieties, in 4j-in. pots, 

V/ for winter bloom. — La Belle, Lilian, Beatrice, Mrs. 


, 6 s. per 100.-T. J. 


Tapier. 3s. per 100. 
Uxbridge. 


Joseph Paxton, Jt 
itra. President, Dr. Hi 
T. J. HA 1 


S ! ! 

e too 

> * civwi, .Slack 
or Sir Charles 
Heath, 


PELARGONIUMS (Regal, Show, and Fancy), 

A best ^varieties, onl^^small-rooted plants, 3s. per doz. ; 


tting 8 , 2s. per doz.: best strain of seed, per 100. 3s. 
AWKIN 8 . F.R.H. 8 ., Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 


per doz. 
3s.-T. J 


well budded m 4J-in. 

r -in. pots, 5s. each ; in 12-in. pots, 10 f. 

. Btrong healthy plants.—T. J. HAW¬ 
KINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

fJHRYSANTHEMUMS! CHRYSANTHE- 

\J MUMS 11 CHRYSANTHEMUMS III - One of the 
finest selections; 200 varieties. Strong plants ready tor 
blooming pots, 4s. doz., 30 b. 100; very cheap.-T. J. HAW¬ 
KINS, F.R.H. 8 ., Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 


qOLANUM or CHRISTMAS CHERRY.— Nice 

Q little plants just coming into bloom, 2s. 64 per dozen - 
strong plants, well berried, 10s. per dozen. Extra choice well 
selected plants, full of berry, 12s. dozen.—T. J. HAWKINb. 


tj OSE I HOSE ! HOSE !—Patent Red Rubber 

n Garden Hose, stands severe tests of Government Depart- 
•nta thus proving superiority of quality. Lasts four times 
long as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter In weight, 
greater in strength, and cheaper in the long run tl^n any 


than 

other hose for garden~use. A~correspondent writes, “I have 
had a length or your Red Rubber Hose in use nine years, and 
it is now as good as ever.” Private customers supplied at 
trade prices.— Samples and prices of MERRY WEATHER k 
SONS, Manufacturer*. 63, Long Acre, W.C. 


Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 


AZALEA 1ND1CA.-I me bUBhy piauib m j ota 
xl for forcing, 2s. 64 each. 24s. dozen ; larger ditto, 30s. 
to 50s. dozen. Specimen trees, 10s. to 15s. each. Any of the 
above will give great satisfaction, — T. J. HAWKINS, 
F.R.H.B., Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge._ 


Y^EUTZlA.—Fine plants, 

U japonica, strong clumps, 4s. 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, 


QTEPHANOTIS.—Strong plants of this beauti- 

O ful greenhouse creeper, so valuable for Its highly scented 
and beautiful bloom, 3s. 64 per plant.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 

qWEET VIOLETS. -Russian, Neapolitan. Belle 
O de Chatenay, Marie Louise, Duchess of Edinburgh. Czar, 
and White Czar, 2s. doz., 12 b. 100.—T. J. HAWKINS. 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge _ 


POLYANTHUS.—Strong little plants of the 

A gold-laced variety, warranted true, 2 s. dozen, 12 s. 160. 
Daisies, white and red, double and single.ls. doz.. 6 s. 100. 
-T. J HAWKINS. F.R.H.B.. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge 


T ILIUM c&ndidum and Arum cethiopica. — 
XJ Special attention is drawn to these beautiful 


erfng^trulbs, easily cultivated, and so useful for decora- 
purposea Oandidum, 5s. doz.; Arum, small size, 3s , 
) ditto, 8 s. per doz.—T. J. HAWKINS,Hillingdon Heath, 


large ditt< 
Uxbridge. 
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■DOSES, Standard and Dwarf .—Choicest ex- 

JAl bibition rarietles. Hybrid PerpetualB. my selection ; 
standards, 18a.; dwarfs, 10b. per dozen. The dwarf tree* con¬ 
tain abundance of ripe wood for present cuttings. Trees 
move well from the Wiltshire Boll. Catalogues free.—W. 
JEFFERY, Ros e Growe r. S alisbury. __ 

T O DAHLIA GROWERS.— Large ground 

roots of all the leading Dahlias from our International 
First Prize collection. 12s. per dor... carriage paidL Thla is the 
cheapest way of obtaining a stock.—HARK NESS ft SON, 
Nurserymen, Be dale, Yorkshire.___ 

milE BEST ROSES.—Twelve fine plants, in- 

JL eluding the popular new Rose, A. K. Williams, Marie 
Baumann, Alfred Colomb, aud the leading exhibition varie¬ 
ties, securely packed and carnage paid, lOs.Gd.; 24, xl.— 
HARK NESS ft SON, Nu rsery men, Bedal e, Yorks._ 

milE best named Picoteea and Carnations.— 
X Twelve splendid rooted layers. Carnations, 6s. i)d.; 
Piootecs, 5s. 6d.; or twelve each, 10s. 6d„ carriage paid.— 
HARK NESS k SON, Nurserymen, Bedale, {Yorkshire. 


0 


H ' YACINTHS—the finest bulbs imported.- 

Garaway k Co. offer the above best named kinds at 6s. 
per doz.; three dozen, 18s.; carriage paid on receipt of P.O. 
Order. —&ARAWAY ft CO., Nurse ry, Clifton, Bris tol, 
TVWARF ROSES—the best.—<Garaway & Co. 

U offer the above finest varieties in fifty sorts. £3 per 100, 
packed and carriage paid on receipt of P O. Order, or fifty 
for3lB. 6d.—GARAWA Y k CO., Nursery, Clifton, Bmtol . 


"the nid favourite Scilla Bihirica ; Nemophila blue, with clear 
white centre. Is. and 2s. per doz.; 7s. 6d. and 12s. Od. 
per 100, delivered.—COLLINS k GABRIEL, aB below. 

PLMHOLUS BREN CH L1 YEN STS. — Vcrmi - 

VT lion scarlet. The most hardy and finest iu cult.vation 
5s per 100; 9d. per doz. ; postage of 12, fc-(L—COLLINS ft 

GABRIEL, as below._ ___ 

HOMAN HYACINTHS.—Pure white; fine 

Xb for forcing to flower at Christmas, 2s. Gd. per doz. ; 
postage 4d.—COLLINS ft GABRIEL, as below. _ 

ANEMONES, NEW VICTORIA GIANT, 

n, mixed; flowers of great brilliancy, and twice as large 
as the ordinary kinds. 5s. 6d. per 100; ltkl. per doz., de¬ 
livered.—COLLINS & GABRIEL, as below. 

SPECIMEN UNSOLICITED TESTIMO- 

O NIAL—' ‘ All the Bulbs were highly satisfactory in every 
respect.’-COLLINS k GABRIEL, as below. 


id in. nigu, u m. ui uiuuvna, ~— ;- 

Phoenix, 12 in. to 18 in high, Is. 64 each; F»naAdw.ntum 
and Pteria, 64 each ; nice plants.—W. CULLINGFORD, 


QPRUCE FIR CHRISTMAvS TREE, 2 ft.. 2d.; 

O 3 ft., 3d.; 4 ft., 4d..each. Yeronica, 3d. each; Solanmn, 
or Winter Cherry, 3d. each; Weiaela rosea, 3 ft. to 5 ft., bd.; 
Ribes, 3 ft., 3d: 6 ft., 6d. each. Chrysanthemums, m bloom, 
4<L each.—W. CULLINGFORD, Forest Gate. E. 

HYACINTHS, 3d. each, named; Crocus, Is. 
XX 100. three colours ; Christmas; Rose, 2d. each, strong 
clumpR; Lily of the Valley. Id. each; clumps, 8d. each. 
Gladiolus, Id. each ; Narcissus. Id. each; Ins, aorta Id. each:; 
Spiraea, 4cL each; Standard Apple trees, 9d. each, to clear 
ground; Auricula, 3d. each.—W. CULLINGFORD, Forest 
Gate, E. 

nHOICE COLLECTION OF TUBEROUS- 

\J ROOTED IRIS, ten for 6s., basket included Iris 
Barbata de Berghi. ochroleuca, K*empferi, Nippon, cuprea, 
sambucina, flavescens, siblrica, sibirica alba, graminea, 
and plant of HemerocallLs Kwanso.—Address, ' K. L D., 
The Mount, Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. 

H EGAL and Show Pelargoniums in ten splen- 

Xw did varieties, 3s. 6d.; twelve choice named Carnations 
and Picotees, 6a 6d.; twelve Cyclamen peraicum showiiig 
flower, 3e. 6d.; all fine plants; free.— A. SWANSON, 
Florist, Barton-on-Humber, Lines. 

pHRISTMAS ROSES.—Beautiful hardy white 
v flowers from Christmas to Lent: one plant, 74jisix, 
2s. 64 ; twelve, 4a. 64 ; now ready, cash with order; carriage 
nai4—GIBBS k CO., Woodbridge, Suffolx. 

ALD CRIMSON CLOVE _ CARNATIONS.- 

U Strong plants from open groun4 Two for Is. 34, car¬ 
riage pai4—GIBBS k CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

T 1LIES OF tRE VALLEY AT CHRIST- 

Xl MAS.—12 roots of the largest flowering sorts and paper 
on cultivation, Is. 64. carriage free; to be delivered in No¬ 
vember.—GIBBS k CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

TVTICOTIANA LONGIFLORA. — Plants 1 b. 
IN each; seed 74 per pkt. A deliciously fragrant plant 
with pure white flowers; one will scent a whole house; easily 
cultivated ; almost perpetual bloomer. — GIBBS k CO., 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

piNERARIAS, strong plants, 1 b. 3d. per dezen, 

v free, Covent Garden strain.—GIBBS k CO., Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. 

PANSIES.—Choicest English Show varieties 
X and oboioest Belgian varieties, Is. 64 per dozen.— 
GIBBS ft CO., Woodbridge, Buff oik. 

WINTER - FLOWERING TREE CARNA- 

f f TIONS.—The six best sorts—La Belle, Miss Jolliffe, 
Garibaldi, M. Baldwin, Vulcan, Van Houtte—price 3s. 94— 
GIBBS ft OO., Woodbridge. Suffolk. 

A C A Dutch Bulbs and six dozen spring bed- 
XJU ding plants, include4 for 10b. 64. carriage paid 
to any railway station : 12 Hyacinths,100 Tulips, 200 Crocus, 
50 NarciamiB. 12 double do., 25 Anemones, 25 Iris, 12 Snow¬ 
drops, 12 Gladiolus.— Messrs. 8. ft W. HENRY, Oak Farm 
Nnrsery, Cbigwell. Essex. [3899 

HEAUTIFUL IVIES (gold and silver varie- 

-D gated); six named varieties for 2s. 64; Pyramid 
Fruit Trees, 6s. per doz.; Honeysuckles, four for Is. -. White 
Finks, good rooted plants, 6s. per doz; free.—H. WHEEL¬ 
WRIGHT, Rose Cottage, New Street, 01dswinfor4 Btoiu-- 
bridge [3888 

CALCEOLARIAS, CINERARIAS, and PRI- 

VJ MULAS, from the very best flowers and colours extant, 
all raised from home-grown seed, very superb strains; 
cannot fail to give splendid flowers. Calceolaria, Is. 6d. per 
dozen ; Cineraria, Is. 6d. per dozen ; Primula, 2s. per dozen, 
in good plants, post free, from B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, 
Battle, Sussex. 

NTEW VICTORIA DAISIES. — This new strain 

XN of Double Daisies produces flowers larger than a five- 
shilling piece, on foot-stalks 8 In. long. They are Invaluable 
for cut bloom, and first-class for spring garden decoration. 
Six fine varieties for 2s ; 12 select varieties for 4s., post free ; 
flue mixed varieties, la 24 per dozen, post free, from B. W. 
KNIGHT, Florist, B*ttle, Sussex. 

igEVV DOUBLE WHITE BOUVARDIA 

JLN ALFRED NEUNER—This splendid new Bouvardia 
can now be supplied in good plants at Is. each, post free. 
Six flue varieties BOUVARDIA8, invaluable for winter 
bloom, 2s., post free, from B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, 
Sussex. 


X of this hardy Yucca, Is. 64 each, carriage free.— 
C. SHILLING, Plant Nursery, Winchfield, Hants. 


p U Pit ESS U S LAW SON I AN A, beautiful 
v Conifer, suitable for pots and window boxes. Ac.; 
handsome plants 12 in. _hisrn^ six, la. 104; twelve, 3B_6dL, 


carriage free.- 
Hants. 


-O. SHILLING, Plant Nursery, Winchfield^ 


Digitized by 
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PHIONODOXA LUCILLE (The Glory of 


the Snow),—Strong flowering Bulba of thin charming 
introduction from Asia Minor, somewhat resembling 


JJEW 


CURRANT-BLACK CHAMPION 


TAMES CARTER & CO. are now hookup order? 
U for this the best BLACK CURRANT in the wotiJ. It 
awarded a F.O.O. by the R.H.S. Committee, and pud] 
admired by all who saw the fruit exhibited last year. Stic 
limited. Price5s. e ach, 55s. per dozen.__ 

TROUBLE WHITE BOUVARDIA, “ ALFBKD 

XJ NKUNER.” First-class Certificate, Royal 
tural Society. Price, strong established plant*. 1 b. cash, * 
per dozen, from JAMES CARTER & CO. Special pric- 

per 100 on applieaticu wi th sample plants. _ 

FoirVrnTJIEll PARTld UKS SEE 
CARTER'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF IHTC] 
FLOWER ROOTS. 

Gratis and post free on applic ation. _ 

pMITER’S, THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN. 

\J by Royal Command to the Prince of Wales, 237 atd t 
HIGH” '-"" "" 


HYACINTHS, mixed, 2s. 6d.per doz. ; Tulips, 

H double or Bingle, 4s. per 100 ; Crocus, yellow, 1 b. 3d. 
per 100; mixed. Is. 3d. per 100; large named sorts, 2b. 
per 100 ; Polyanthus Narcissus, Is. 6d. per doz. • Ranunculus, 
Persian, 2s. per 100 ; Anemones, single, mixed, 3a. iier 100, not 
delivered.—COLLINS A GABRIEL, as below.__ 


T ILIUM CANDIDUM (The White Garden 

-Ll Lily). Immense roots, 2s. 6d. per doz.; L. tigrinum 
sinense (Tiger Lily), 2s. per doz.; L. croceum (Orange Garden 
Lily), 3s. per doz. L. ; longifiorum, 3s. per doz., not delivered, 
—COLLINS A GABRIEL, as below.___ 

A NTHERICUM - LILIAGO (St. Bernard’s 

xi Lily), hardy, beautiful pure white flowers, fine for cut¬ 
ting, 3s. 6d. per doz., delivered.—COLLINS A GABRIEL, 

as below.______ 

AfARClSSUS PSEUDO-NARC1SSUft (Lent 

li Lily), fine for permanent planting, 4s. GiL per 100, 9cL 
per doz., delivered .—CO LLINS A G ABRIE L, as bel ow. 
QNOWDROPft, double and single, separate, 
O 2s. 3d. per 100, delivered.—COLLINS A GABRIEL, 
Bulb Growers and Importers, 39, Waterloo Road. London, 
8.E. (see advertisements above). N.B.—Mr. A. Collins was 
eleven years with the late firm of Barr A» Sugdcn. 


"DOSES. ROSES.—Best named show varieties, 
Xu fine dwarf bush plants, 7s. 6d. dozen ; 50 for 27b. • 100 
£2 10s. S tandar ds, 18s. dozen. List.—Mr. R. W. BE ACHE Y, 
Finder, K ingakers well, Devons hire. 


PANSIES ( VIOLAS l—Fine strong plants, best 
X named show and fancy, 3s. Gd. dozsn ; bedding. Is, 64 
and 2s. dozen ; seed, 7(1 and Is. pkt.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, 
Fluder, Kingakerswell, D evon. _ 

QWEET VIOLETS specially prepared for win- 

O ter blooming. New York, the best double. 2 b. 6d. dozen, 
18s. 100 ; De Panne, double red Russian, Belle dc Chatenay, 
Argentseflora, Odoratissima, White Czar. 4d. each, 3 b. 6<L 
dozen ; Victoria Regina and large white, 2s. dozen ; Swanley 
White, the grand new double white, 5s each. List of 26 varie¬ 
ties, with directions for cultivation, ljd. — Mr. R. W. 
BEACHEY, Fluder, Kingakerswell. Devonshire. 


HERBACEOUS ALPlNE, ROCK, and other 

XL hardy garden plants, 100, packing included, 24s. ; one 
dozen, post free, 3s. 6d. Giant Polyanthus, very splendid 
fancy, white, yellow, crimson, laced, hose-in-hose. Is. 64 per 
doz.; extra large plants, 2 b. 64 per doz. Grand double Wall¬ 
flowers, Campanulas. Sweet Williams, Is. per doz., free.—Mr. 
R. W. BEACHEY. Fluder, Kingskerswelf, D( 


flHOICE 


PLANTS.—Twelve splendid show 

" " * bIx Salvias 


Neuner, la.; three lemon Verbenas, la.; one Gardenia, Is.; 
two double Primulas, la 44; twelve, 7s. 64 ; good plants. 
Three double Tropeolums, Is.; six choice Pelargoniums 
(named), 2s. 64 ; twelve Bride Gladioli, to pot now for 
early flowering, 2b. 6d.: twelve 8chizostylis, Is. 6a. - twelve fine 
named Tulips,_ls. 64-Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, 


_--lips, __ . 

Kingskerswell, Devonshire. 


PANSIES ! PANSIES !—Three dozen cuttings 
X in twelve varieties, named, post free for 2s.—WM. 
SANDERS, The Gardens. Leek. Staffordshire. 


VfOW READY. — Chrysanthemum cuttings, 
Li from 300 selected varieties, Is. per doz., poet free.— 
WM. SANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, Staffordshire. 

E xtre'melyHbeautiful orchid, 

Odontoglossum Alexandras, easily grown in a green¬ 
house, nice plants, 3s. 64 and 5a 6d. each. Cash with order. 
—M. VEREY A CO. , 4, Oppidans Rd., P rimrose Hill, London. 


eximium, beautiful large 

_rly-flowering Lily, exquisitely perfumed, quite hardy, 

most effective for house decoration, six fine bulbs, 5s., 
carriage pai d.—M . VE REY. 4, O ppi dans Road, London. 


qUPERB Lilium 

O early-flowering Lily, e 


MAGNIFICENT LILIUM AURATUM.— 

llL M. Verey is booking orders for his extraordinarily fine 


WILLIAM FARREN, Rose Grower, How 

* v House Nurseries, Cambridge. The stock of Roses is 
extra good this season, every plant being large, very bushy, 
and well| ripened. Catalogue, in which is a short essay on 
“ The Insect Friends and Enemies of the Rose," free for Id. 
stamp. __ 

HERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, and Somer- 

X get, by an experienced collector of 25 years; correctly 
named and packed; with Instruction Book for making 
Rockery, planting Ferns, Ac., with each 5s. order. 14 to 2C 
named varieties, 6s. per 100. SmaUJpost), 30 for 2s. ASrLE- 
NIUM FONTANUM, 8EPTENTRIONALE, and POLY- 
8TICHUM LONCH1TIS (Holly), Is. eaeh. 1000 varieties 
BRITISH and EXOTIC. Catalogue, 2d. Estab. 25 years.- 
E. GILL. Lodging-house Kee])er, Lynto n, N. D evon. 


BEGONIA WELTONIENSIS, 4 for Is.; dou' 

JO ble Petunia (Crimson King). 3 for ls.-W. E. BOYCE, 
14. Gloucester Road. Holloway, Jw. 


1/ 10LAS, Pansies, hardy perennials, our entire 
V stock, all transplanted. Is offered at Is. per doz., the 
land being sold to L. & N.-W. Railway Co. Guinea collection 
increased to thirty doz.; half, l-2s.^ hampers gratis; catalogue 


____ _i. , UftUi P-O., UttUipCIB Kiauo p VAIN 

free.—JOHN PlftlE A CO.. Btechford. Birmingham. _ 

STANDARD ROSES.—Strong, well-rooted 

O plants, best leading varieties, at lbs. to 18s. per doz. 
Sample plant at the dozen rate. Also a fine stock of half 
and standard Gloire de Dijon. Trade supplied.—FREDK 
SHELL, The Nurseries, Royston, Herts. 


[ HOLBORN. LONDON, W.C. 


H 


YACINTHS and TULIPS.-Best named 

. Hyacinths for pots, 4s., 6s„ and 8s. doz. Tulip*, tuir*; 
single and double. Is. doz.; Crocus, best mixed, 1*. fd W; 
Bedding Hyacinths, separate colours, 3s. <loz.-R0hT. V 
BEEDE LL, The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. _ 

F OR Flowering at Christmas.—Early forcir; 

Bulbs, now ready ; White Roman Hyacinth*. 3c. dot 
Blue Roman Hyacinths, 2s. doz.; Paper white Nucisu Is. 
doz. ; Spira-a iaponica. 6d. per clump; Double Snovdrni 
(extra large), 3s. 100; Bingle Snowdrops, 2s. 6d 100; lily U 
Valley, crowns 1 b. 64 doz.; Deutzia gracilis, 6& each - 
Catalogues of Dutch Flowering Roots now ready, port few 
on application.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nuncries, WalliEp 


HUCH81Aft, 
X such as Lucy 


twelve best named varietif*, 
7 Finnis, Purple Prince, Ac., for 2k; Maid-s- 
hair Ferns, 4 for Is. __ 

HYDRANGEA, pink and white, two for Is., 
XL post free; Christmas Roses, two for la, post fm 
double Neapolitan Violets, six for Is., post free; Anax« 
japonica, rosea, and alba, two for 1*. 6a, poet fire; rtrav 
plants of sweet-scented Myrtle, 2 for 1 b. : Ptirorosrf. jj 
colours, 3s. per doz.; all post free.—R. W. BEEDELL lb 
Nurseries, Walling ton. Sur rey.__ 

MY r OSOTIS SEMPERFLORENS, beantiM 

LvX blue Forget-me-not, Is. 6d. i>or doz., post frtc; 1W“' 
Lavender, Is. per doz., post free ; large, bushy plants, su 
price, not carnage paid.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nursche, 
Wallin gton._ 

HUONYMUS, splendid gold and silver v&rie- 

Xl ties, 3s. per doz.; Pelargoniums, show aad regal un¬ 
ties, to name, out of single pots, 4s. per doz.—R. W. BFE 
DELL, The Nurseries,_VV'allington.__ 

p YNURA AURANTIACA. —The new bedding 

IT plant for 1883. —The above is not surpassed by any 
plant of its class. It is covered entirely with hairs of » 
violet hue, giving it a rich velvet appearance. The bribin' 
orange flowers, combined with the lovely coloured Wur 
rendei the plant truly superb; 2s. each, poetfree.-K " 
BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, Surr ey._ 

ARUM LILIES.—Plants of this splendid Ian* 

Xl white flower, 3 for Is. 6cL, post free; Ivy-leaf Gmnip 
stock plants in pots. 2} ft. to 3 ft. high (bushy), 1-a per 
carriage paid if Bix or more taken.—R W. BEEDELL Iri 
Nurseries, Wa llin gton . _ _ 

"KTlCOTIANA AFFlNrS.—Pure white scentfc 
Lv flower; plants out of single pots, la each, fr<7 
Honeysuckle, Japanese variegated and other varietifS 
each : White Jasmine, 6d. each, post free.—R W. BEEDLli 
The Nurseries, Wallington. 


Rflfifi PANSIES, fancy Belgian; Is. 3d. for3 

UUUU plants, post free; 5000 Pansies, English 
Is. 3d. for 24 plants: cuttings of all the best named Paiai-; 
Is. doz.. post free • Maiden-hair Ferns, four for la, por. tr* 

—R. W. BEED E LL, The Nurseries, Wallington. _ 

"MTNTH Year of distribution.—Telegraph C? 
Xl cumber, warranted; JEL W. Beedell’s noted 
every seed saved personally from handsome and true 
the only sort grown ; 16 seeds, Is., post free.—The hurwris. 
Wallington, Surrey. __ 


for list and printed oopy of numerous unsolicited 
monials from customers, 1S&2, to EDWARD LEK>L 
Wrotham Farm. Dunsfold, Godaiming, Surrey._ 


GOLDSMITH & LUFF have at present a very 
VT fine STOCK of the following popular Lilies: ^-- r " 
folium album, 9d. each, 8s. 6d. per doz. Lancifohum rutryi 
6 d. each, 5s. 6d. per doz. Canaidum, 2s. per doz, 1*. 
Croceum, 2s. doz , 15s. 100. Tigrinum, la 6(L per 
6 d. 100. Longifiorum. 3s. 6d. doz., and other*. 
logue. free on application to THE CIVIL SEE VICE 
STORES, 118, York Road, 'Westminste r BridyeRgd.__ 

WHITE CLOVES ! WHITE CLOVES 

ft Mrs. Sinkins, the new hybrid white CIotc, is - 
largest, sweetest, hardiest, most free growing ana covvru 
variety in cultivation; blooms three inches acroffl, pn :; 
rosettes; were admired by thousands at HR.H-' 
Teck’s stall at the Grand Bazaar, also at lady 
Bazaar. opened by General Sir F. Roberts. Plant* ^ - • 
extra strong one-year-old, not mere rooted cutting*. »i • 
doz.—W. WE ALE, Taplow, Bucks.____ _ - - 


HOSES, CHEAP ROSES.-350 of the 

Xu varieties for exhibition and garden cultivate*. 4 ■. 
offered, including all the very best new and old IP r p l Z, 
Hybrid Perpetual, Mess, Bourbon, Noisette, and Tf* te - 
Dwarf bushes, 6a. and 7b per doz.; Standards, lfc* 1*^ 
Teas, 10s. and 12s. per doz; new varieties Is. 
each; strong plants, well rooted, packed f^^Dvwvy^ 
catalogue free on application.— A MOr-rAii ® 
Botanic Nurseries, Biggleswade. Beds. 


HINEST SEEDLINGS.—SnaiKlragou, ^ 
X Is. ; Forget-me-not Sweet William, 9d. dozen, *+* 
Brussels Pansies uml Czar Marie Louise V iolett, ‘ 
dozen.—Apply MISS WARDEN, Plus Gwyn, 

T ILIUM AURATUM.-Good, plumi*.^ 
JLl Bulbs, 4s., 6a., 9s., 12a, 18a. and 24s. per 
strong, 30s. and 42s. per dozen. All other good w«~ 

e<1 MR 5 WILLIAM BULL’S Establishment for tX* 
Rare Plants. 536. Kina’s Road. Chelsea. London, * * _ 
^iviv liKAllM Aft from jtnze^strains, Aju 


I l/imv luvniiiw^w ilk..,., I'***— — , L , 

XJ batched, beautifully pencilled, well featbtredA^ 

_ or six pullets and one cockerel for 32a ; good wint 

13863 1 -MRS. CURTOIS, Brotheitoft Boston. 
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ROBES. 


PLANTING ROSES. 

The time to plant will much depend on 
the sorts and sizes of the plants. In most large 
Rose gardens planting is pretty well perpetual, the 
process being quite as continuous as the Roses 
arc in flowering. We have, for example, already 
ailvised the September planting of Teas, but Teas 
will also be planted in quantity from February 
to July; perhaps April is the best of all months 
for planting Teas in quantity. But leaving these 
perpetual growing and only perpetual flowering 
Roses, and turning to Hybrid Perpetuals, Moss, 
Provence, and others, the best time to plant such 
is evidently the middle or end of October. I have 
no doubt about it whatever. At that favourable 
time for the planting of Roses, the earth is still 
the warmer for the summer sunshine, and still 
waiting for the late autumnal or early winter 
rains. The Rose roots will have the benefit of 
both by being in early. The planting is also 
far easier done before the earth gets at once 
puddled and soaked by the usual seasonable 
tioods. The plants are likewise then in a state 
of actual or suspended root activity of unusual 
force and potency. The current of life is flow¬ 
ing backwards, the branchlets have ceased to 
grow, the leaves to forward fluids for outward 
use. What vital force or growing matter remains 
in them is returned or returning to the roots. 
It is just the moment to transplant or move 
Rose or other bushes or trees—to take the return 
tide of life at the flood—the most potent forces 
at the command of the cultivator, to strengthen 
old roots or replenish the Roses with new. Plant 
Roses at this favoured time in this expectant 
condition, and the roots strike boldly into the 
earth at once, and new, better, and more roots 
are produced than if the tree had been left un¬ 
moved. The healing of wounds, the restoring 
of breaches among the roots of Roses is some- 
what akin to the healing of wounds in our own 
bodies. Extra blood seems sent on to the seat 
of the accident, to help in more speedily healing 
wounds or bruises, and repairing the losses of 
the injured parts. Be all this as it may, experi¬ 
ence abundantly proves that early planted Roses 
are furnished with far more roots in less time 
than those that are planted later. 

Supports. —Pillar Roses require some kind 
of central basis or support. This may be an 
iron stake, with eyeholes at frequent intervals. 
Where two or more separate plants are used, it 
will be well to have a stake for each, either 
brought together at the top or only slightly con¬ 
verging, in the latter case the stems being taken 
round and round, a practice which by bending 
the shoots promotes the growth of flowering 
side branches, or a stout pole of Larch or some 
such wood with side spurs or “ snags " may be 
used, to’ which the" branches of the Rose trees 
may be tied. The end of any stake to be sunk 
in the ground ought to be charred or pitched to 
prevent rotting from subsoil moisture. Iron 
stakes may also be “pitched” for the space 
designed to lie below the surface. Tarred string 
is, perhaps, the best material for fastening 
branches to their supports; the latter of course 
ought to be very firm and secure, because the 
weight they have to support when completely 
famished is very great. From their height 
also, they are much exposed to the force of 
boisterous winds. It is almost superfluous to 
point out the necessity of a capacious bulk of 
soil of the very best quality in which to plant 
pillar Roses, as well as a routine of copious 
winter mulching, and frequent supplies of 
liquid manure during the summer. To ad¬ 
minister the latter with the most beneficial 
effects, I have always recommended the follow¬ 
ing plan: At a distance of three feet or four 
feet from the collar of the plant dibble holes 
one foot deep. Fill these frequently with the 
liquid employed, so that it may soak well into 
the earth within reach of the “ spongioles,” 
which are the feeding mechanism of the plants 
conveying the nutrition to those of absorption 
and assimilation. 


Espalier Roses. —There is a modification 


of pillar Rose culture seld 

Digitized b 


seldom seen, but which 

Googl 


might be practised with much advantage and 
decorative effect—that is, upon espalier names. 
This is particularly applicable to such Roses as 
Marshal Kiel, climbing Devoniensis, Gloire de 
Dijon, Madame Berard, and cognate varieties, 
the horizontal tying out of the branches-like 
bending down—tending to the production of 
plentiful flowers. The plan, too, admits of easy 
protection being given to tender varieties, by 
means of matting being thrown over them, tem¬ 
porarily, during severe weather. An excellent 
and appropriate position for espalier Roses is to 
be found at the corners of walks, or as screens, 
where such are desirable. There are some ad¬ 
mirable illustrations of pillar Rose culture to be 
seen amongst the ornamental shrub planting 
along the borders of the grand central prome¬ 
nade, some 800 yards long, at the Waltham 
Cross Nurseries, which alone would amply repay 
a visit from students and admirers of artistic 
Rose planting; nor ought such to omit an inspec¬ 
tion of a plantation of magnificent specimens of 
Madame Berard on the long rod system, to 
see which in bloom ought to be an epoch in the 
Rose enthusiast's calendar, and a lesson even to 
the most accomplished adept. 

Varieties for pillars.— Climbers: Charles 
Lefebvre, Victor Verdier, Jules Margottin, Dr. 
Andry, Felix Genero, General Jacqueminot, 
John Hopper, La Duchesse de Moray, Mar6chal 
Vaillant, Raul NeroD, and most of the vigorous 
hybrid perpetuals. Bourbons; Acidalie, Cathe¬ 
rine Guillot, Sir J. Paxton. Teas: All of the 
Gloire de Dijon strain, Cheshunt Hybrid, 
Hom&re, Rubens, and a few of the Noisettes. 


ROSES ON THEIR OWN ROOTS. 

8461. — Amateurs should know that the 
standard is the worst possible form of Rose 
for ordinary garden decoration. The upright 
stem is wild Dog-rose and that only. The wild 
Rose of the hedgerow does not, except in very 
rare instances, send up a perennial stem, but 
one which becomes decrepit and dies in a few 
years: this stem is protected in a state of nature 
by the hedgerow from severe frost, and the roots 
are equally protected by fallen leaves and other 
decaying vegetation. When this tender and! 
evanescent stem is taken from its native hedge-1 
row and planted in the open ground without its 
natural protection, and made to do duty as part 
of a perennial shrub, how can it be expected to 
live and thrive in a satisfactory manner ? The 
Dog-rose shifts its ground quickly in a state of 
nature by means of suckers which spring up 
around the parent plant: in cultivation it has 
the same tendency, but all that reversal of the 
plant has to be checked in order to send the 
sap up one old stem. If carefully selected and 
in good order about the roots, a Brier budded 
with a good Rose will last in satisfactory con¬ 
dition a long time if the Rose is a strong grower, 
but many of the Roses sold to amateurs are in 
anything but a satisfactory condition when 
planted, and are placed in unprepared soil and 
badly cultivated throughout, hence the great 
number of failures. A standard may have 
a new lease of life given to it by being 
lifted in the autumn and having all suckers and 
useless wood about the roots cut away, and by 
being then replanted in fresh well manured soil. 
The natural tendency of most cultivated Roses 
is to spread by means of suckers; own root 
Roses allow this tendency to develop itself, and 
in pruning them the old wood can be cut away 
and the young left to flower; young rooted 
suckers can be moved to new places, and the 
plants multiplied in moderation without any 
trouble. The first flowers which young Briers 
produce after budding are the best ever pro¬ 
duced by exhibition Roses; but, as Canon Hall 
points out, the winter and spring necessary to 
allow the plants to produce those perfect flowers 
only occur about twice in a century in our 
climate. Own root Roses, according to my ex¬ 
experience, flower quite as freely as standards, 
some varieties, such as General Jacqueminot 
and Souvenir de la Malmaison, even more freely; 
of course, when one sees a bush Rose in other 
gardens it is impossible to tell whether it is an 
own root Rose or budded on an underground 


stock. Weak growing varieties do best budded, 
but they are not suitable for garden decoration. 
Some of the dark Roses, too, do not root well 
from buds or cuttings, but even these might be 
managed by layering them like Carnations. 
Own root Roses do not grow or flower well 
until the third year after planting, if purchased 
from a nursery; but after that they are the best 
of all Roses. Strong suckers lifted and planted 
at once in one’s own garden grow away directlj- 
being properly rooted. I moved some suckers 
of old Gallica Roses last autumn, which are 
already strong bushes, having Bent up shoots 
4 feet high. J. D. 


8478.—Dwarf Roses for bedding,— 

Bourbon Botes. —Module de Perfection, rosy 
pink; Armosa, pink; Queen of Bedders, dark 
purplish crimson. Noisette Bose. —Fellenberg, 
bright crimson. China Hoses. —Common China, 
pink; Archduke Charles, shaded rose; Craim- 
oisie Superieure, velvety crimson; Fabvier, crim¬ 
son scarlet; Eugenie Beauharnais, amaranth; 
Mrs. Bosanquet, flesh. Hybrid Perpetuals .— 
Baroness Rothschild, very light pink; Marquise 
de Castellane, bright rose.—J. D. 

8490.— Rose bushes from cuttings.— 

Rose bushes may be transplanted now or in the 
spring. Much depends upon the condition of 
the soil, as if that be stiff and full of water, the 
Roses had better remain where they are till the 
spring, when the soil will have become fairly 
workable. If the soil be dry, then transplant 
at once with great care, for if but a few of the 
roots be torn or otherwise injured, the plants 
will suffer. When transplanted, place long 
manure or litter about the roots to protect 
them from frost, and should very severe weathei 
threaten, it is well to draw the heads up with 
matting or soft string, and protect with some 
matting, sacking, or carpet or other material. 
The chief danger to newly planted Roses is from 
severe frost; but when the plants are established 
the danger is less. On the other hand, Roses 
planted in March often suffer very largely from 
cutting, cold, east winds ere the roots have taken 
hold of the soil and the sap has filled cut the 
wood.—A. 

8459.— Rose Aimes Viberfc.— The Noisette 
Roses, to which class Aim6e Vibert belongs, 
spring from a cross between the Tea Rose and 
the Musk Rose, and do not flower well in a cold 
season like the present, except on a south wall. 
My Noisettes have not opened a bloom the whole 
season, although I have had other Roses in 
plenty; the temperature in the shade having 
been over 60 Q only on a few days at distant 
intervals. Perhaps “ H.’s ” plant is on an un¬ 
suitable stock. The Banksian is the best stock for 
dwarfs and climbers, and the Brier for standards. 
As regards pruning, Aim6e Vibert has the 
greatest resemblance to the Musk Rose of any 
of the Noisettes, and resembles that Rose in its 
habit of producing a bunch of flowers at the tips 
of the shoots, and smaller clusters from the axils 
of the leaves; the shoots must therefore be left 
full length, but they should be thinned out, 
leaving the strongest and best placed ones to 
bloom. The Noisettes answer best in a well- 
drained soil of a lighter character than suits the 
Perpetuals. In gardens where these do well a 
sloping bed of lighter soil should be made for 
the Noisettes and Teas. They answer admirably 
in high situations, where the air is dryer than 
saits the Perpetuals.—J. D. 

8429.— Yellow Provence Roses. 
—Messrs. Paul and Son, of the Old Nurseries, 
Cheshunt, offer this Rose (Rosa sulphurea) in 
their catalogues. It is not a Cabbage or Pro¬ 
vence Rose, as its name would seem to imply, 
but a relation of the Scotch Roses and of Rosa 
alpina, one of the parents of the Boursault group. 
It will not grow eveiywhere, and seems to re¬ 
quire a special position. It seems to answer 
I best in a high and exposed situation, planted a 
few feet apart from the north side of a low wall, 
on the top of which it must be allowed to 
ramble about; it must not be pruned or trained 
in any way. It will not submit to budding o^ 
grafting, and seems to require a rather damp 
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soil. It is perfectly hardy, growing well in the 
north of Scotland. This is one of the Roses 
which trimness and neatness have banished from 
onr gardens.—J. D. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


MAKING FLOWER BEDS. 

If we grow hardy plants, the first step 
towards having good flowers is to have good 
flower beds, and in many gardens the mak¬ 
ing of new flower beds is now going on. 
This is comparatively easy work where the natu¬ 
ral drainage of the soil is good, but it is abso¬ 
lutely essential in all soils that the roots of 
trees should be kept out of the bed, or the better 
the soil you put the poorer they will make it, as 
it will attract them more. In clay soils the 
making of flower beds requires more careful 
attention. The soil of this garden is stiff clay. 
Before I came nothing had been done to drain 
the beds, and hardly any flowers did w’ell any¬ 
where, but where I have renewed the beds the 
nature of the garden seems entirely changed, 
and I have gained some experience in bed 
making. 

I have just finished re-making a flower bed 
which has occupied me and three men and a 
horse and cart two days. It is a serpentine bed 
on a lawn, and is 48 feet long and C feet wide. 
The bed had about one foot of vegetable earth 
over the clay. Of course, nothing did well 
there. An annual top-dressing of leaf-mould 
persuaded a few plants to flower, but it was 
curious to see how their roots kept to the sur¬ 
face, and avoided the sour, waterlogged soil. I 
first dig out one foot of soil and pile it at the 
side; I then cart away 2 feet of clay, and of 
this “ spoil,” as engineers call it, I make a bank 
where it is most wanted to break the west wind, 
and find that, when it has been moved and 
raised, trees and bushes grow on it pretty well. 
The bottom of the bed is sloped evenly, and one 
or more drains of agricultural pipes are carried 
from its lower side to the most convenient out¬ 
fall. The beginning of these drains is well 
packed with broken bricks or stones to ensure 
their remaining open. Next we want drainage 
for all the bottom of the bed; and lucky 
is the country house about which there can¬ 
not be found several cartloads of indestruc¬ 
tible materials which the owner would rather 
were underground than above, and lucky is the 
opportunity for utilising them. Therefore I 
collect them all, bottles, broken crockery, worn- 
out coal-scuttles, and old shoes. We wish to 
keep cavities above the clay, and pile in such 
materials as I have named to a depth of about 
one foot. Above this is put one foot of soil we 
took from the top; we now have one foot to fill 
over about 32 square yards. Making allowance 
for the sinking of soil into the drainage, this 
will take about twelve cartloads. Let two be of 
sand, the best we can get, two of leaf-mould, 
and the other eight loam. 

I have fine old pastures near the house which 
have been grazed for at least one hundred years. 
I take off the turf about 3 inches in thickness 
and dig out the soil—all fibre—to a depth of 
9 inches more. It is ready for use at once, and 
contains a store of fertility which farmers and 
gardeners and agricultural chemists know how 
to appreciate. This plan is in several ways better 
than laying the whole of the top spit together 
in a heap for a year before using it. In the first 
place it saves much trouble; in the second place 
the bare surface which you rob is again relaid 
with the turf you took off instead of becoming 
a little wilderness of Thistles, Docks, and Horrcl. 
When you have replaced the Grass be fair to it 
and manure it, and do your best to make up for 
the robbery you have committed beneath it. 
Whether previously laid up or used as soon as 
got, this fibrous loam will attract for a year or 
two the beetle of which the larva is called a 
wireworm, and you will have to exercise your 
ingenuity against them, but the bed will be an 
excellent one, and will grow almost any plants 
capable of enduring the climate.—C. W. D. 


THE PLACE FOR BEDS IN TOWN 
GARDENS. 

Mr. A. W. Lloyd, of Nunhead, who tells us so 
much about the slug (p. 426), hits the nail on 
the head as regards the place for beds and 
borders in town ^vand other f mall gardens. 
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One may often—every day—see miserable failures 
owing to putting the plants under the walls 
where sunshine can never reach them—not to 
speak of other drawbacks. Nothing is more 
curious, few things more amusing, than the 
fashion in which the wrong way (and the worst 
way) is continually taken by many people who 
suppose they know what they are doing. If the 
fact were generally known that we at once get 
a better result in the small garden by having 
the flowers in the middle, it would increase 
four-fold the pleasure people get out of little 
gardens. The walks should be left to en¬ 
joy the shade; if we require plants to 
fringe them next the wall, a few shade- 
lovers may be placed there in a very nar¬ 
row, well prepared border, say hardy Ferns, 
Ivy, Musk, Woodruff, and the like. Only 
this border need not, as a rule, be more than a 
foot wide. In many cases there need be no border 
at all but the plants growing at the edge of the 
wall side of the walk. In the case of gardens 
where there is anything worth calling a lawn 
there are often good reasons for leaving it open 
in the centre, but I am now speaking of the very 
small town gardens, in which there is usually 
neither Grass nor flowers. Even where the garden 
is big enough to have a full lawn, all who care 
for their flowers will keep them as a rule out of 
the dark corners. My favourite way is to have 
the whole centre of the small garden one large 
bed, and in that way I have had results surprising 
compared to what were got before. V. H. 


The Dutchman’s pipe (Aristolochia 
Ripho).—This is an excellent plant for covering 
harbours or summer-houses, or if trained up a 
stake 6 feet high, it will soon form a perfect 



Dutchman s Pipe (Aristolochia Sipho.) 


pyramid of large liandsome green leaves. It is 
perfectly hardy and dies down in winter. It 
will grow in any good soil, but it should be 
well drained. A mulch of rotten manure in 
winter will protect the roots from frost and 
greatly help its growth in spring. Its flowers 
cannot be said to be pretty, but they are curious. 


PANSIES FOR NEXT SUMMER. 

Many look upon the Pansy as a spring flower 
only, and apparently are not aware that it may 
also be had in perfection throughout the summer 
months. Some of the prettiest beds that I saw 
during the past summer were composed of fancy 
Pansies. When I saw them, a trying period 
of hot weather had been succeeded by drenching 
rains, and although such subjects as Pelar¬ 
goniums, Petunias, Lobelias, &c., were looking 
far from happy, the beds of Pansies presented 
as gay, fresh, and cheerful an appearance as if 
the weather had been all that one could have 
wished it to be. The plants composing these 
beds were, without exception, seedlings raised 
in spring in a greenhouse temperature, and after¬ 


wards treated in about the same manner as the 
summer bedders. 

Seedlings.— But little expense attends the 
rearing of Pansies for summer bedding, a half- 
crown packet of seed of a good strain furnishing 
enough plants for a good sized garden If sown 
in autumn, a cold frame is all they need to 
bring them safely through the winter; they do 
not indeed absolutely require that accommoda¬ 
tion, as if pricked out in free soil in a sheltered 
situation they will suffer but little injury, being 
of such a hardy nature. Still, I would recom¬ 
mend that they be placed under the shelter of a 
glass roof where practicable, as young scedlingy 
of any kind are benefited thereby. There must 
not, however, be any coddling; the lights are 
merely to be run on in extremes of weather; a! 
all other times leave them open night and day, 
the more complete the rest in winter the greater 
progress will be made when the growing time 
arrives. As the plants are not required to com¬ 
mence blooming before the middle of June, the 
seed should not be sown before the latter end of 
September. As long as the young plants get a 
couple of pairs of leaves by winter they will be 
forward enough, unless they are to be wintered 
in the open, and then the seed must be sowi 
about a month earlier. Where more than one 
bed has to be filled, or if a large quantity cf 
plants is required, I would recommend that 
another sowing be made about March. Sow in 
gentle warmth,and immediately the youngplant- 
appear remove them to a cold frame, gradually 
inuring them to the open air. These will be 
ready to plant out with the summer bedders: 
and will be in full beauty duriDg July and 
August—just the time when, as many pretend, 
there are no hardy flowers worth looking a:. 
To do these spring-sown plants justice they 
should, when large 
enough to handle, be 
pricked out in a frame 
in good free soil, at a 
sufficient distance apart 
to obviate crowding 
they will then come a 
with masses of fibre* 
roots and will grew 
away without check 
Never be tempted to ptf 
them off into small pet- 
if no cold frame is avail¬ 
able, prick them out inis 
pans or boxes, and set 
them out of doors by the 
middle of April or be¬ 
ginning of May at the 
latest. Where there is to 
command of heat ic 
spring, sow in a cool 
greenhouse or frame 
the seed germinates at i 
low temperature, but the 
plants will not of corn* 
be so forward when tie 
time arrives for planting 
them out. 

Named kinds - 
Some may wish to em¬ 
ploy the best kinds for 
summer blooming. This 
may be done if ptf- 
pagation is effected in 
autumn; the cuttings should be taken off about 
the end of September and inserted in free sandy 
soil in a frame, so that they may be jitf 
sheltered in bad weather. By early spring nice 
little plants will be formed, well rooted, and in 
prime order for planting out in May. The 
propagation of Pansies from cuttings is ample 
enough, but the grower must exercise discretion 
in the choice of the cuttings. Flowering shoot* 
will not do; they’ never make free growth, and 
oftentimes they fail to root ; it is the young 
growths that are continually springing from the 
crown of the plant, and to which old stools owe 
their continued healthy existence that must be 
taken. To make sure of obtaining these ir 
sufficient quantity a few old specimens should 
be cut over in July, giving them a top-dressrec 
of some concentrated manure, and watering ^ 
dry weather. Young growths will then b* 
thrown up from the base of the old stems 
every one of which with ordinary care will 
make a nice young plant. I should add that 
plants that have bloomed all the summer canm'1 
be relied on to yield cuttings, being often toe 
much exhausted to furnish any quantity, so tha 
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a few stools for stock should be planted in some 
odd corner. 

Preparing the soil— Good food and 
moisture in abundance must be provided ; there 
must be no lack of either all through the sum¬ 
mer. Stir the soil, therefore, deeply, mellow it 
by exposure to the elements, and add, if you 
have it, some manure that has got into the con- 
ristency of mould. If you have not this, mix 
with the 6oil some concentrated manure and a 
goodly portion of soot, and remember that rank 
manure is neither more nor less than poison to 
Pansies. If the natural staple is inclined to be 
clayey, lighten it a little by the addition of any 
ingredients that may be best obtained ; and if, 
on the contrary, it should be on the side of 
porousness, a little loam or marl will be of good 
service. Bear in mind, however, that the true 
way to improve soils of a light burning nature 
is to deepen them ; provide the roots with some 
18 inches or 2 feet of free soil, and they will 
quickly find their way into the cool, moist 
bottom. A good mulch of rotten manure applied 
at the beginning of June, occasional soakings 
of water in dry weather, and picking off the 
seed pods as they form, will ensure perfection 
and continuity of bloom through the hottest and 
dryest months of the year. B. J. 


TRANSPLANTING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The short life, and, as a rule, miserable one 
which the season permits to the flowers of the 
Chrysanthemum in the open air, renders its 
culture for outdoor blooming often very disap¬ 
pointing. If, however, those who have plants 
growing in the open air can give them some 
kind of protection, however simple if effective, 
they may have a fine lot of clean handsome bloom 
long after that on the plants not sheltered has 
been destroyed. Where it is purposed to erect 
some temporary shelter for plants, it is desirable 
to grow them in a mass in such shape as shall 
enable the shelter to be given to them with 
little trouble. If, on the other hand, there arc 
shelters at disposal just in the early part of the 
winter into which the plants may be run, then 
they may be grown just as it is found convenient 
to do so, so that they be not crow'ded and can 
be conveniently lifted. We saw, a year or two 
since, a large number of plants for late bloom¬ 
ing, at the Royal Nursery, Slough, that had 
been lifted and packed in under a framework 
erected high enough to give the heads ample 
sp>ace and air, and upon which w r ere placed some 
frame lights. If hard frost or driving winds 
came, a few mats fixed round the sides and 
thrown over the top answered effectually. Then 
when the weather was mild all these were re¬ 
moved and the air circulated freely amongst the 
plants, and especially the flowers. Frost is a 
great destroyer of Chrysanthemums, but damp 
seems to be even more so. In this case the lights 
had been fixed so as to exclude rain and drip 
The kind being preserved was that large, tall, 
white Princess Teck, which would have its 
flowers in abundance for Christmas decoration. 
But there are many who would not, perhaps 
take the trouble to erect a frame, who would 
yet be pleased to have a good quantity of plants 
in a vacant house, say a vinery, orchard house, 
or, indeed, any place which afforded light and 
protection from hard frost would suffice. Where 
it is desired to secure very late bloom, it is well 
in the first place to select only late-blooming 
kinds ; and to prevent crowding of the flowers, 
which too often means damping off and loss, it 
is well to thin out the buds somewhat ere the 
plants are placed under shelter. 

I am not writing this for the edification of 
those who grow plenty of plants in pots, and 
have abundant room to store them when in 
bloom. My object is rather to encourage those 
who cannot do so much to grow a couple of dozen 
or so of plants in the open ground, so that they 
may be lifted and placed under cover in a rough 
Hort of way, giving little trouble. Our own plan 
in dealing with a large number is to put in the 
young shoots from the roots of the plants as 
cuttings in pans or pots early in March. When 
these are strong and well rooted, they arc placed 
outdoors, and at the earliest opportunity are 
shaken out, and dibbled out in rows in the open 
ground at 18 inches apart. We grow only Pom- 
pone kinds, as these are more dwarf and com¬ 
pact in habit, and produce the largest amount 
of bloom. They want little or no attention all 
the summer, beyond, indiC* dry we; " 
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casional soaking of water being given. At the 
end of October, allowing them all possible law 
not to push the bloom on early, the plants are 
lifted, with good balls of earth and roots at¬ 
tached, and are carefully carried into a low 
greenhouse, and packed in thickly together on a 
soil bed, placing plenty of soil about the roots, 
and finally giving a good soaking of water. The 
plants get into bloom about the middle of 
November, and continue to furnish a wonderful 
supply of flowers nearly up to Christmas. They 
are charming for buttonholes, bouquets, or for 
vase decoration, and in a cut state will endure 
for weeks. The colours under glass, especially 
of the white kinds, are very pure. The only 
large blooming sort grown is the red Julia La- 
gTavere, because its colour is so brilliant under 
artificial light. A few good striking colours are 
better than a medley of unattractive ones. A 
cheap protection may be made in the open by 
fixing a span-roof framework, over which is 
strained some stout yet light canvas. This will 
exclude much of both frost and rain, and will 
help to preserve the flow r ers a long time. Almost 
any form of protection, however simple, will 
repay for the trouble taken to provide it. To 
get very late fl owners, late kinds, such as Prin¬ 
cess Teck, grown in a house facing the north, is 
the best arrangement, but in this case a little 
fire heat maybe desirable, if frost be very severe 
or damp troublesome. A. D. 


The Rocket Candytuft —Of the many 
sorts of Candytufts now grown the varieties of 



Giant Rocket Candytuft Snowflake. From Mr. 
Cuthbcrtson, Rothesay, N.B. 


Iberis umbellata are no doubt the most popular, 
for they possess a wide range of variation in 
colour, and owing to careful selection varieties 
of dwarf compact grow'th and extreme florifer- 
ousness have been obtained. What is known as 
the White Rocket Candytuft is an extremely 
fine form of I. coronaria, a species nearly allied 
to I. umbellata. In good soil it grows some 
tw elve inches or sixteen inches high or more, but 
there is a very dwarf variety of it called pumila 
that only growls four inches or six inches high, 
and forms spreading tufts one foot or more 
across. The flower heads arc large and dense, 
like that shown in the annexed engraving, and 
in summer when the plants have become esta¬ 
blished they are literally masses of snowy blos¬ 
soms. The Rocket Iberis is easily cultivated; 
all it needs is sowing in moderately good soil in 
the spot where it is to bloom. If transplanted 
it most be done when the plants are very young. 
The flowers from which our drawing was made 
were tent us by Mr. Cuthbcrtson, Public Talk 


Nursery, Rothesay, N.B., who calls it the Giant 
Snowflake. It is a very fine variety, the flowers 
being pure white and the spikes 4 inches or 
5 inches long. So showy a plant which can be 
raised from seed sowm either in autumn or spring 
cannot be too w'ell known. 

Violets for winter. —Plants placed in 
pits in August, to supply bloom through the 
winter and spring, should now be showing 
abundance of flower. If all the runners were 
allowed to remain on the parent plants at the 
time of transplanting, care must be taken that 
the pits or frames do not get overcrowded with 
foliage, thereby excluding the necessary supply 
of air and light for the development of fine 
blooms. As a rule, especially at the latter end 
of the winter, the strongest runners produce 
equally as much bloom as the parent crowns. 
These, therefore, should be allowed to remain, 
but remove the weaker ones, which are more in¬ 
clined to run to leaf and rob the flowering ones 
of nourishment. The soil having a tendency to 
become dry in mild weather, give the plants a 
good soaking of clear liquid manure in pre¬ 
ference to allowing the bed to get saturated by 
removing the lights and exposing the plants to 
heavy rainfall. The structures in which Winter 
Violets are usually grown are wooden boxes or 
frames. The linings around these should be 
made up to the top of the pit or frame with 
non-fermenting material. This arrests the dry¬ 
ing influence of wind and prevents frost from 
getting into the frame. Cover the lights with 
mats or dry litter when sharp frosts are pre¬ 
valent, as the plants are in nowise benefited by 
having their foliage frozen. Admit air in the 
day time whenever the weather is favourable by 
tilting the lights at the back. This in winter 
will be ample ventilation. In Southern Europe, 
w’here Violets are such a feature during the dull 
winter months, they are rarely subjected to 
more than 3° or 4° of frost, and this only for a 
few weeks. In that climate the plants are not 
only more floriferous, but produce larger and 
sw'eeter-scented flowers than those usually ob¬ 
tained here. Yet they do not receive the atten¬ 
tion usually bestowed on them in this country 
in the shape of abundant supplies of water and 
manure. There they are subjected to long and 
successive droughts throughout the summer 
months, until autumn arrives with its genial 
showers and refreshing night dews. Then the 
plump and w'ell - matured little crowns burst 
forth into growth, and produce flowers in abun¬ 
dance.—R. G. 

8486.— Primroses In summer and au¬ 
tumn. —The flowering of cultivated sorts of 
Primroses during the autumn months is by no 
means an uncommon occurrence. Polyanthuses 
also have a double season of flowering, but the 
wild native Wood Primrose and Meadow Cow¬ 
slip seldom flower except in the spring. “ Holly 
House ” need be under no apprehension as to 
the spring bloom failing, as I do not find varieties 
that flower freely in autumn any the less flori¬ 
ferous in spring, as some sorts, such as the single 
and double white, usually flower continuously 
during mild winters, and in March, April, and 
May are a sheet of bloom. I have somevarieties 
among coloured sorts as well that have a 
special propensity for autumnal blooming. 

I find, to grow Primroses well, they require 
great care in the summer months in providing 
partial shade for the crowms, and in guarding 
against drought. This is, of course, the most 
fatal to freshly-planted crowns, as with well- 
established roots in natural positions there is 
always more moisture and shade than in bare, 
freshly-dug earth. If it is necessary to remove 
the plants before the heat of summer comes on, 
choose a partially shaded position, and plant 
rather deeply, quite covering the crowns with 
soil. There is no fear about their coming 
through when growth commences, but when it 
is possible to select one’s own time for dividing 
the roots and re-planting, September is a good 
month for that operation, as they will then be 
just commencing their season of active growth, 
and every crowm will make a plant. The 
varieties of Primula cortusoides that do not 
make leaf growth until spring may be divided 
and re-planted now with every prospect of 
success.— James Groom, Scajidd Surgery, Gos¬ 
port. 

8486.— Primroses blooming early.— It 

is a very unusual thing for Primroses and 
Polyanthuses to flower through the summer and 
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autumn, as they have this year. Your experi¬ 
ence is very general, and the unwonted blooming 
must be entirely attributed to the very un¬ 
wonted nature of the summer, for it was one 
of cloud, coolness, and showers, giving us just 
the conditions of growth in which the Primrose 
revels. It is of course not desirable that we 
should have these plants blooming in the 
summer, because the blooms are by no means so 
good as in the spring. It would be better were 
the plants to hold over their floral beauties to 
the proper season; on the other hand, rest in 
the Primrose too often means death, for then 
the leaves die off, and too often the crowns die 
too. If we could keep our Polyanthuses and 
Primroses in perpetual leafage we should never 
be troubled by losing them.—A. 

8481.— Beet single Dahlias.—Paragon, 
rich maroon, clearly edged magenta, very 
velvety; Painted Lady, beautiful pink; Cer- 
vantesi, orange scarlet; Aurantiaca, orange; 
Scarlet Dwarf, orange scarlet; Yellow Dwarf, 
yellow; Scarlet Gem, taller than Scarlet Dwarf, 
but similar; Yellow Gem, ditto; Glabra (the 
white variety), a diminutive star-like flower, 
exquisite for cutting; Morning Star, crimson 
scarlet, very free; the old Coccinea, scarlet; and 
Lutea, yellow; and last and finest of all (ex¬ 
cept perhaps Paragon), Avalanche, a very large 
pure white, of exquisite form and substance, 
and by far the grandest of all the whites. I 
have grown all these myself this season, and 
they are all really beautiful things. Beyond 
these, however, Juarezi, the Cactus Dahlia, is 
a beautiful thing, but very shy; and brighest 
of all, to my mind, the new Glare of the Garden, 
a most wonderfully free bloomer of a bright 
scarlet colour, grand for cutting. These last 
two are really double, but quite distinct from 
the ordinary garden Dahlias, and should find a 
place in every collection.—B. C. R. 

8494.—Re-planting a garden.— By all 
means lift and re-plant at once; the result will 
be much better than if left till spring. If you 
cannot get loam, work in a fair quantity of 
decayed “fat” or farmyard “spit” manure, 
which, besides enriching, will add humus to the 
soil, and cause it to retain moisture better. 
Work this in chiefly in the lower spit, from one 
to two feet from the surface. Do not work 
the soil in wet weather, if you can help it.— 
B.C.R. 

8512.—Dahlias.— What are called pot roots 
of Dahlias are just the things which good 
growers like to get hold of for spring planting. 
Such tubers, permitted to carry one stout shoot 
only, make not only very strong plants, but 
earlier and more profuse bloomers than do 
plants struck from cuttings in the spring. Leave 
your roots in the pots till the spring, and when 
being early in April brought into the light they 
have pushed growth, take off for cuttings all 
but the strongest, then shift the roots into 
larger pots, and get them well established in a 
frame ready for planting out about the middle 
of May.—D. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK 

Extract* from, a Garden Diary. — Nov. 13 to 18. 

Tying in Raspberry canes to wire trellises. Getting 
the remainder of the Strawberries in pots stacked up In 
ashes against north wall, so that they may be easily pro¬ 
tected in severe weather. Looking over Calceolaria cut¬ 
tings, and picking off all flower buds, also leaves that are 
damping off. Getting early borders well manured and 
trenched from two feet to three feet deep. Planting 
Peach, Nectarine, and Apricot trees in ground previously 
prepared for them. Getting manure on to all vacant 
ground whilst the weather is favourable, and clearing 
out all useless and decayed vegetables. 

Potting another botch of Lily of the Volley. Covering 
up Endive and Lettuces to blanch. Taking up the drain¬ 
age of Vine border and relaying it. Clearing off flower 
borders and getting them forked up. Planting pyramid 
Pears in well-trenched ground. Pruning and nailing 
Cherries on north walls. Getting up a few roots of B hu- 
barb and putting them in Mushroom-house for forcing. 
Getting all the boiler flues and chimneys cleaned out. 
Jinking new Vine border with loam, half - inch bone, 
old mortar rubbish, and a little charcoal added. Taking 
up Asparagus for forcing. Mulching all newly planted 
trees. Getting all gravel rolled down firmly. Looking 
over Cauliflowers, turning down leaves for protection 
where required. Potting Mint for winter use; also a 
little Tarragon. Moving tender plants from cold pits to 
Vineries. Looking over fruit-room, and removing all 
fruits that are decaying. Looking over the Grapes In 
bottles, taking out any bod berries, and Ailing up the 
bottles where required. 


in conservatories and greenhouses, but where 
there is not a considerable extent of glass struc¬ 
tures, in the endeavour to make an effective dis¬ 
play, it often happens that the plants are so much 
crowded together that they do serious injury to 
the more permanent occupants of the house ; for 
although plants of most kinds will bear standing 
closer together in the winter, when little growth 
is being made, than they will in the spring and 
summer, still over-crowding is always injurious, 
not alone on account of the mischief it does to the 
foliage, but also through the liability that exists 
of plants getting overlooked in the attention 
they require in watering and other matters when 
standing so close together as not to be easily got 
at. For this reason it is better at this season, 
when the houses devoted to plants are the most 
crowded, to keep as much of the successional 
stock as can be accommodated in any pits or empty 
vineries available. So located, until such things 
as Chrysanthemums and Salvias are over, and all 
but enough of them to propagate from can be 


Indoor Plants. 

With a good stock of well-grown Chrysanthe¬ 
mums there should now be no scarcity of flowers 

Digitized b 




dispensed with, the general collection will be 
found in better condition than with the indis¬ 
criminate crowding together so often practised 
during the last months of the year. 

Admission of air.— Guided by the state 
of the weather, air should be given daily to the 
different plant structures, proportionate in 
quantity with the nature of the plants cultivated. 
But fog and frosty air are much better excluded, 
especially the former ; and even with artificial 
heat, air-giving in frosty weather is best confined 
to opening the roof ventilators, as then it does 
not come in direct contact with the plants. In 
the mixed collections of plants that usually have 
to be kept through the winter in greenhouses, it 
becomes necessary to make a compromise in the 
temperature maintained, some tilings having to 
be kept cooler than they like in order to prevent 
others that will not bear any artificial heat being 
excited into premature growth or brought on to 
flower earlier than they are wanted. This un¬ 
avoidable low temperature, accompanied as it is 
through tliis and the ensuing months by the 
ordinary, damp, sunless condition of the weather, 
is particularly favourable to mildew, for which 
a diligent look-out should be kept. Where the 
usual soft-wooded winter flowering Heaths are 
grown, on them it will generally first appear, and 
if not at once discovered and means taken for 
its destruction, the foliage at the base of the 
plants will be destroyed, and the chances of 
their being of use another year much reduced, 
for it is well to bear in mind that to whatever 
extent the leaves of a plant are destroyed, the 
roots suffer in proportion. 

Primulas.— The early sown plants will now 
be well in flower. There has been so much im¬ 
provement in the single strains of these plants 
that out of a package of seed there are hardly 
any bad ones, but it frequently happens that a 
few will be found so much superior as to be 
worth retaining for seed purposes. These should 
at once have all the flowers pinched out, as it is 
much too soon for them to set freely, and if left 
to go on blooming the plants will be so weakened 
as to yield very few seeds. Where possible, they 
should be kept where they can have a night 
temperature of from 40° to 45° and be placed as 
near the glass as can be. So situated, they will 
be benefited by they application of manure 
water once a fortnight 

Arum Lilies.— There are few plants so ap¬ 
propriate for using in entrance halls and rooms 
as what is called the Arum Lily (Richardia 
aethiopica). Intermixed with suitable foliage, 
its flowers are unequalled for large vases. It is 
doubly valuable when in flower early, and where 
wanted at Christmas, or soon after, the plants 
should at once be put in a brisk heat. For this 
early work nothing but the strongest examples 
ought to be used, and such as have been grown 
through the summer in pots, for though those 
that are turned out in the open ground during 
summer are more compact in their foliage, and 
have a nicer appearance, they will not force 
quite so early as the stock that has been kept in 
pots. This Richardia is very subject to green fly, 
which increases fast upon it, and quickly spoils 
its white flowers ; consequently, before putting 
the plants in heat, it is needful to take care that 
there is no trace of this insect; if any are found 
fumigate well once or twice, or, what will be 
much more effectual in killing both the insects 
and their eggs, ^ive a good washing with Tobacco 
or strong Quassia water. 


Lily of the Valley and Hoteia 
(Spiraea) japonioa — No time should now be 
lost in potting all that will be required of these 
useful winter forcing plants. Such portion of the 
stock as is wanted to come in early may at once 
be put in heat. The Lily will bear a higher tem¬ 
perature than it is advisable to subject the 
Hoteia to ; a brisk bottom heat with the crowns 
well covered from the light will quickly bring 
up the flower-spikes, and this plant when not 
taken out of the ground until time has elapsed 
to allow of its foliage dying off naturally will 
bear harder forcing than if taken up too soon 
with a view to have it in bloom very early. The 
failures sometimes experienced with Lily of the 
Valley when it refuses to move at all, however 
much heat is given it, are not unfrequently 
traceable to their being lifted from the ground 
before the leaves were properly ripened off. The 
Hoteia, if wanted early, must nevertheless not 
yet be kept too warm, or the flowers will be few 
and thin in appearance. 

Flower Garden. 

Herbaceous beds and borders and hardy plants 
in general should now be overhauled, for if left 
until spring the press of work then too fre¬ 
quently renders it impossible to give them any¬ 
thing but a superficial dressing. Any one, 
however, who wishes to have good results in the 
case of hardy plants should see that the root 
run is not only deeply cultivated and well 
enriched, but should alfeo take care that the 
roots of trees and shrubs do not encroach on the 
portions of ground devoted to them, for double 
cropping of that kind is never satisfactory'. Of 
course any plant that requires special soils or 
situations should be accommodated either in 
separate beds or compartments, for while the 
majority of strong-rooting kinds grow freely in 
any good garden soil, t here are some that will 
not do so. Some prefer an elevated dry bank, 
and others a moist dell, and to plant them all 
on the same level would only be courting 
failure. If the weather keeps open, trans¬ 
planting of almost all kinds of ordinary hardy 
flowers may be pushed on, and should frost set 
in wheeling of soils and manures should be 
forwarded. Spring flowers in beds vacated by 
summer flowers will now be generally planted, 
and bulbs must be finished as soon as possible, 
for if delayed too long the bloom is weakened. 
Where spring flower gardening is carried on, 
Crocuses, Tulips, and Hyacinths are especially 
valuable for mixing with hardy carpet plant-, 
as they produce such brilliant colours that they 
light up the sombre ground-work of Sedcir.-, 
Echeverias, and similar plants now so popular 
for all-the-year-round flower gardening. Bulb* 
suitable for this kind of planting are now sold 
by most nurserymen at specially low prices, an;i 
are even more satisfactory than some of the 
largest flowered show varieties that need the 
protection of a glass roof to bring them to per¬ 
fection. 

Shrubbery. 

The planting of all kinds of deciduous trees 
and shrubs should now be pushed on with de¬ 
spatch, as the earlier these are got in after the 
fall of the leaf the less check they receive in 
their removal, and the better they will succeed, 
for with open weather, such as we are likely to 
get for a month to come, roots are formed at a 
great rate, and plants under such circumstance 
quickly become re-established. For flowering 
subjects, such as double Cherries, Almonds, ail 
kinds of Cratmgus and Pyrus, poor soil is the 
most suitable, as in it they make less growth 
and more blossom buds, but for ornamental 
foliaged plants that one wishes to become larger 
assistance should be given in the shape of a 
little fresh earth to enable them to start. The 
best for this purpose is rich turfy loam, suck a* 
may be obtained from the trimmings of path 
or roads, or any old banks, and, failing this, a 
good substitute is the soil that has been in use 
for the borders or under cultivation, which I* 
far more congenial to the roots of plants than 
such as is dug up from below, which is generally 
dead and inert. It is a good plan, therefore, 
when excavating the holes for planting to throw 
this on one side, and fill in first with the surface 
soil, which, from having been exposed to the at¬ 
mosphere and aerated, is sweet and wholesome. 

Leaf mould, so much in favour with many, •> 
a thing to be avoided, as unless perfectly fr« 
from sticks and thoroughly decomposed, it if al- 
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most snre to generate fungus, which is apt to 
fasten itself on the roots of plants, and prove 
fatal to their well-being, as it poisons the sap, 
stops all healthy growth, and is a frequent cause 
of death and decay. Instead, therefore, of using 
leafy matter as a stimulant, it will be much 
better to give each tree or plant a mulching of 
half rotten manure, which, lying on the surface, 
acts beneficial^ in a variety of ways, as its juices 
axe washed down, and it keeps the ground below 
uniform as to moisture, and prevents any injury 
from frost. 

In planting trees and shrubs, one of the most 
iriiportant points to attend to is the spreading 
out and regulating the roots, and another to see 
that the plants are not buried too deeply, as 
when the collars are lower than is needful, they 
rarely succeed satisfactorily. To keep the heads 
from swaying about, suitable stakes and ties 
.should be used, and the soil made firm about 
the roots by treading. Many are of opinion that 
American shrubs, such as Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas, will not grow in anything but peat, 
which is a great mistake, as they succeed almost 
equally well in a sharp, gritty loam, but what 
they do object to is chalk or calcareous matter of 
any kind, which is fatal to their existence. If 
peat can be got to give them a start, all the 
better, but if not, sharp turfy trimmings from 
the roadside answer well and will grow them to 
perfection, especially if mixed with rotten leaves, 
which are a good substitute for peat. Grit or 
sand is essential, and should be thoroughly 
mixed with the soil before planting, and in carry¬ 
ing out this latter operation it is necessary to 
make the soil very firm, as otherwise the fine 
hair-like roots ef the plants cannot get hold, and 
they perish from drought. 

Lawns, walks, <fcc.— Not only is this a 
good time to carry out the planting of all kinds 
of deciduous things, but it is the best season 
for taking up ana relaying turf and making 
any alterations in beds involving the removal 
of Box, in edgings of which gaps should at 
once be made good and walks re-formed where 
defective and otherwise put in order for the 
winter. The great point in having firm, sound 
walks is to get rid of surface water, for if this 
soaks in or lies on gravel, the latter is sure to 
be loose, however good and binding its nature 
may be. To get rid of it properly the walks 
should be provided with drains and gratings to 
carry it off quickly, as the more wash there is 
the brighter and cleaner will the gravel be 
kept. That the gratings may be as inconspicuous 
as possible, it is necessary to have them small, 
and the best for setting and the neatest are 
those cast in iron frames, which, placed close 
along the edge of the walk, are scarcely seen, 
rnder the gratings small traps or receptacles to 
catch the silt should be formed, so as to prevent 
the drains being blocked by the sand andrubbish 
carried in by the water. In the formation of 
walks, next to efficient drains, the most im¬ 
portant thing is the foundation, and to stand 
wear, this should be solid, for if the bottom of a 
path shifts, the top will be disagreeable to walk 
on. Brickbats and rough material of that kind 
are suitable, as the angular sides are favourable 
as a key for gravel to bind on, but the inter¬ 
stices among the bats should be filled, and for this 
purpose there is nothing better than fine chalk, 
which, after it gets wetted a few times, binds 
almost as hard as a rock, and therefore keeps 
down worms. Where it is not used, worms throw 
up their castings and sadly disfigure the surface. 

Fruit. 

Renovating: old trees. —When the root 

pruning of pyramids and bushes lias been 
brought to a close, the renovation of older trees 
should receive immediate attention. In many 
!>1<1 gardens we often find trees of large dimen¬ 
sion to which the modern system of root lifting 
cannot be applied, or, if it is attempted, one 
j-icle only should be operated upon in anyone 
season, and when the strong roots which have 
to be cut have made new roots into fresh 
compost, the other side may be treated in a 
similar manner. If the trees are healthy and 
crop well, and disturbance at the tap roots is 
not considered necessary, the quality of the 
fruit may be greatly improved by the entire 
removal of the surface soil quite down to the 
roots, replacing it with fresh compost consisting 
of good loam, road scrapings, charred refuse, 
and rotten manure. Cj6njoiijty v'ijh^ jbe$e 


operations the heads of standards may be 
thinned preparatory to the removal of loose 
bark and Moss, when all the strongest branches 
may be washed with a mixture of soot, lime, 
and stiff loam reduced to the consistency of 
paint with strong soap water, 2 lbs. to the 
gallon. Wall-trained trees and espaliers should 
be unfastened, spur pruned where the spurs 
have got too far away from home, washed and 
dressed in a similar way, and tied up in bundles 
until the time arrives for nailing or tying in for 
the season. 

Pruning. —Where much of this work has to 
be performed, advantage should be taken of the 
mild weather which generally prevails through 
November for getting this operation well 
advanced. Commence with Currants, Plums, 
and Cherries, thin and tie up Raspberries, but 
defer shortening the tops until the spring. 
Mulch heavily with rotten manure when the 
weather is favourable for wheeling, and avoid 
all digging or disturbance of the surface roots. 
If new plantations have to be made now is a 
favourable time for getting in the canes. The 
Raspberry enjoys a light, rich soil, and produces 
the finest fruit when grown in single rows 
running north to south, and trained to a V-shaped 
trellis which admits of the young growths 
rising up the centre. Unnail Peaches and 
Nectarines as soon as they are clear of the 
foliage, and draw them away from the walls to 
prevent the buds from getting too forward early 
in the spring. Get all outdoor Figs unfastened, 
and have plenty of dry Fern or straw ready for 
covering them up on the approach of severe 
weather. Let the roots be well covered with 
short manure, see that mice do not establish 
themselves in the straw, and keep the latter dry 
by putting up glass copings or broad boards for 
throwing off rain and snow. 

Vegetables. 

One of the most important operations now 
demanding attention is the laying in of spring 
Broccoli; the work is so simple and so effective, 
that all should do it at once. Merely take out a 
trench, and lay the plants sideways, with their 
heads to the north. 

Celery should now be finally earthed up; 
nothing is so disastrous to this useful crop as 
when the first sharp frost lays prostrate the out¬ 
side leaves, leaving the heart of the plant ex¬ 
posed to the weather, and here I may hint that 
only varieties thick in the stem should be grown. 
All young Cauliflower and Lettuce plants in 
frames should be dusted over with fine charcoal 
and sand to dispel damp and mildew. Keep on 
the lights when the weather is wet, and give air 
by tilting at the back. If not already done, 
plant out Cauliflowers under hand-lights in good 
rich ground. For two years past my hand-light 
plants have mostly buttoned. The best variety 
and certainly the most useful is the new Erfurt 
Dwarf Mammoth. Five plants of this fill one 
light. 

Cutting away Asparagus stems and giving the 
beds first a dressing of salt, and then mulching 
with good cow manure, fresh from the cow' 
houses, is the way to obtain fine, thick, and 
tender heads of this delicious vegetable. Lift 
all Beet at once, and hill it in small round 
heaps ; it keeps much sounder, and retains its 
flavour better by being buried under the soil 
than stored in any other way. 

Forcing vegetables.— We are busily 
engaged emptying brick pits to be in readiness 
to fill with leaves for Rhubarb, Seakale, and 
Asparagus. These vegetables, when forced with 
good sweet leaves, are not only tender, but the 
flavour is much better than when manure is 
used; in fact, they are not only eatable, but 
enjoyable. Make up at once beds of manure 
and leaves for early Potatoes. Start the sets 
in a mild heat in boxes. Our first Mushroom 
bed, spawned seven weeks ago, is now in bearing, 
and the house is kept cool and humid. The 
second bed, made up October 22, will be in 
plenty of time to succeed the first. Inside 
Mushrooms are poor examples compared with 
those grown on ridges, where the buttons are as 
big as Oranges and firm as rocks. Still, we 
must have them in the dark days of winter. 


Ants’ nests in gardens.— For several 
years one of our garden beds was rendered 
almost useless by the tunncllings of ants; many 


remedies were tried, and at last pure petroleum 
was poured over the ground. After a fortnight 
young plants were bedded in it and suffered no 
ill effects, though the soil smelt strongly of 
petroleum. This happened two years ago, and 
the ants have never since returned.— Tubebosk. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Ootoneaster Simmondsi.—I should not 
advise anyone to plant this on a north wall; I 
have tried it, with but poor results; the growth 
is abundant, but the great attraction of this 
plant—the berries—are few; better keep to C. 
microphylla, and with its plant Jasminum nudi- 
florum. The beauty and harmony of contrast of 
colour between the dark green leaf of the C. 
microphylla and its crimson berries and the 
yellow flowers of the nudiflorum cannot at this 
season of the year be surpassed. The colour of 
the berries of microphylla I consider much 
superior to that of Simmondsi. I may add that 
many years since I planted in my garden a very 
large number of Cotoneaster Simmondsi in all 
kinds of situations ; the bulk of them have borne 
berries exceedingly well, but I have quite deter¬ 
mined that the right place for it is where it can 
be let alone, to grow and ramble in any way it 
pleases; then you obtain the right effect; but 
to berry well you must give it plenty of light, 
not plant it under trees.—K. K. 

8500.— Shrubs for screens.—" Kenti sh- 
man” asks for a screen that will grow more 
than 6 feet high. The Willow makes the beat tall 
fence of any tree that is used for making hedges, 
it being a very rapid grower. At the end of 
February take pieces of green Willow about 
9 inches long, place them in a line in a slanting 
position, i^?., each piece leaning towards 
its next neighbour, and about 4 inches deep 
and 1 foot apart. In two or three years the plants 
will be 10 or 12 feet high, and they will continue 
to grow till they attain the height of large trees. 
Thoms or Elder make a good fence, but they do 
not attain the same height as the Willow in so 
short a time.— G. C., Eccles. 

8455.— Variegated Ivies going g?een. 

—In “ R. H.’s ” query regarding his Ivies going 
green, he gives us the cause of same in 
telling us the border is kept fairly manured. 
Ivies grow well in any soil and almost any¬ 
where, in light or shade, but to grow variegated 
varieties well, they must be starved, or at least 
grown in poor soil, as rich soil has the effect 
“ R. H.” complains of. It promotes growth, but 
keeps back colour. Where the plants are too closely 
shaded by trees, &c., they often run green till 
they get beyond the shade. I am inclined to 
think, however, it is the manure in “ R. H.’s " 
case, and if he wishes to restore them to their 
variegated form, he must at once remove the 
soil, and run in any old lime rubbish or light, 
sandy soil he can get, and by next September I 
trust he will see them return to their former 
beauty. It is too late this season now,as the Ivy 
has already in many cases put on its winUr 
garb.—J. C. E. 

8493.—Ivy on cement walls.— Ampelopsis Veitchi 
would certainly cling better than the common Ivy; but 
why not try the wild small-leaved ground Ivy ? This will 
ding to anything, and is extremely pretty, though it is 
certainly rather slow in growth.—B. C. R. 


Top-dressing with leaf soil.— In various 
choice borders in the College Botanic Gardens, 
containing rare and good alpine and hardy 
plants or bulbs, the process of dressing them for 
the winter is now being carried on, and is very 
instructive. They are not dug; they are cleaned; 
and between the lines of young plants and the 
tufts of old ones a top-dressing of about one 
inch in depth of half decomposed leaf-mould 
and similar soil is placed. If small evergreens, 
it is “ lingered ” in amongst them pretty thickly, 
and tho next rain washes it from the foliage, but 
leaves it round the necks of the plants to protect 
them from the winter. Then in the spring, as 
the young unmutilated roots begin to be more 
active, they find a new bed into which they can 
ramble. The plan is excellent in various ways 
—in renewing the food of the plants without 
injury to them, in preventing evaporation, which 
is sometimes excessive in early spring days, and 
in finishing off the border in trim fashion for 
the winter; the only trouble is to secure a quan¬ 
tity of such soil, which may easily be done T»y 
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saving all fallen leaves, by letting them 
gradually decompose in a place set apart for the 
purpose, and by adding sifted potting-shed 
refuse, ashes, and similar materials to them. 
This is done in the case in question, and an 
excellent plan it is. It is one way, and a good 
one, of getting over the mutilation and destruc¬ 
tion of plants through digging in winter. A 
little cremating of the weedy portion of such 
garden refuse would prevent the danger from 
weed seeds and improve the compost. 

FRUIT. 

SOIL FOR FRUIT TREES. 

Soil is an important element in the matter of 
successful fruit growing, therefore the kinds of 
fruit sought to be produced'should be subordi¬ 
nated to the ground that happens to be at the 
disposal of the intending grower. Having regard 
to the permanency connected with an orchard 
or plantation, and in order to ensure the free 
and kindly growth of the trees, the ground 
should be trenched at least two spits deep, an 
operation which should, where practicable, be 
completed in time to get the trees planted during 
November, which may be taken as the beet 
month in the year for the purpose. Trenching is, 
of course, an expensive matter, but as its very 
beneficial effects will be felt by the trees for 
years to come it should be considered almost, if 
not quite, indispensable. The roots make head¬ 
way much more freely in ground thus moved, 
besides which the surface water is thus enabled 
to drain away. In trenching ground where the 
second spit is found to be of a gravelly character, 
it is best to keep this at the bottom of the 
trench; on the other hand, if there be a good 
depth of mould, I should bring it to the top, and 
if the trenching is being performed on some 
grassy ley, the turves should be turned bottom 
upwards .and well buried. As wire worms will 
very probably be met with herein, a few hundred¬ 
weight of salt, or salt and lime, per acre maybe 
sown broadcast before trenching, and the sooner 
it is then trenched in the better. Besides being un¬ 
palatable to these little pests, upon many soils a 
salutary effect will thus he produced, and here I 
may mention incidentally that in my opinion salt is 
an ingredient that deserves to be far more gene¬ 
rally used upon land than it is at present. 
1’remising that a good stiff loamy soil is what is 
to be planted, I should have little hesitation in 
deciding upon Apples or Black Currants. I have 
seen the Blenheim Orange and the Golden Knob 
Apple doing well upon this soil; the former 
cannot be in a wrong place, while the latter is 
an excellent dessert Apple. Many other sorts 
no doubt grow equally well as those just named, 
but amongst the almost endless variety of this 
most useful fruit, it is not my intention now to 
consider the rival claims of any. I liave men¬ 
tioned Black Currants as adapted to a stiff, cool- 
bottomed soil, and there is little doubt that that 
is the very best for them; but Cherries, Plums, 
and Nuts will also grow on that, and likewise a 
stony one. Close observation of fruit trees in 
their wild state will afford a point to the en¬ 
quirer ; as, for instance, where the common Sloe 
and Crab does well, there the Damson or the 
Apple may be expected to thrive; so also, where 
the Gaskin grows luxuriantly, it is a safe in¬ 
ference to draw that a Cherry tree will grow 
equally well. Still, in deciding upon a site for 
an orchard, aspect must be of vital considera¬ 
tion. A. 

Pruning Damsons. —Although the Dam¬ 
son is such an accommodating fruit as to grow in 
soils and situations where scarcely any other 
will live, it is, at the same time, one of the first 
to require attention in the way of pruning; for, 
although so prolific when carefully pruned, it 
becomes well nigh barren if allowed to grow 
unchecked, more especially when young; if un« 
pruned it continues to push up straight leading 
shoots that do not bear, and the trees are thus 
rendered loose and straggling and the fruit pro¬ 
portionally small; but under careful pruning it 
begins to bear the second year after planting, 
and seldom fails to mature a crop. Near Maid¬ 
stone, where thousands of Damsons and Bullaces 
are planted for shelter and many acres together, 
where the land is too light or stoDy for Apples, 
the Damson is pruned as carefully as a Currant 
bush; all the strong leading shoots being cut 
back half or more their length: th e little spray- 
Digitized by VjOOQlC 


like shoots at their base are left intact, and the 
quantity of fruit that even small trees thus 
treated bear is astonishing. The Farleigh Pro¬ 
lific or Cluster Damson produces fruit like 
bunches of Grapes, so closely are they set on the 
branches. Doubtless many who hear of Damsons 
growing in hedgerows think such a fruit re¬ 
quires no pruning; but this is decidedly a mis¬ 
take, for, as I have said, no fruit that I am 
acquainted with repays pruning so well. Old 
trees that have run up weakly and unfruitful, 
if sawn off to half their height, will be found to 
produce more fruit in a year or two than they 
had done for years previously ; but such a valu¬ 
able fruit ought not to be allowed to run to ruin 
for want of timely fore-shortening.—J. 

Root pruning fruit trees.— This term is 
so often misleading, that in carrying it out in 
its literal sense mistakes are often made. Sitch 
root pruning as that which consists in cutting a 
trench all round the tree and disconnecting the 
roots as the operation is proceeded with is 
seldom needed. Instead of root pruning let us 
say root lifting, a term which better conveys the 
true idea of what is wanted. When the roots are 
searching for nourishment in the subsoil, where 
there is nothing to encourage fructification, 
owing to their being so far away from solar action, 
is the time when interference with them becomes 
necessary. The theory that if there is restriction 
as regards the branches there also ought to be 
the same as respects the roots is a misleading 
one. What is wanted is as many roots as possible, 
but in the right place, in order that fruit may be 
the result, a condition which will carry off all 
superfluity of root power in a better way than 
depriving the tree of its roots, and which will 
also keep up a well balanced action betwixt the 
roots and branches. In root lifting a trench 
should be taken out about one foot or eighteen 
inches from the bole of the tree, working out¬ 
wards towards the tips of the roots, then begin 
turning over the soil round the tree, as is done in 
the case of trenching, lifting the roots carefully 
as the work proceeds, and laying them in again, 
their full length straight out, nearer the surface. 
All tap-roots should be cut clean off as close as 
possible, and a few ashes put underneath. These 
tend to prevent further tap-rooting. With trees 
of a good size it is best to do only half round the 
tree one season, but in the case of young trees 
that are not very large they may be gone wholly 
round at one time. This month is the best time 
for the performance of such work.—A. M. 

Training 1 wall trees.— The falling leaves 
tell us the time is approaching for going 
through the routine of pruning and nailing or 
tying again. And as the spring always brings 
more than its fair share of work, I always like 
to get as much of this work done before Christ¬ 
mas as possible. I am not going to enter into 
the question as to which is the best system of 
training, whether fan, horizontal, palmette, 
which is a combination of the latter and vertical, 
or any other; doubtless all are good if rightly 
managed. But what I wish more especially to 
notice as being seasonable now is the way in 
which the branches are crowded together in 
many gardens where fan training is adopted. I 
have no dout^t some of the debility and weak¬ 
ness observable in many trees is, if not due to 
over-crowding, at least aggravated by it. The 
leaves of wall trees should not quite meet be¬ 
tween the branches, or at any rate they should 
not overlap each other if the wood is to be well 
ripened and the foliage strong and healthy. It 
is not easy, indeed it is hardly desirable, to lay 
down any hard-and-fast line as to the distance 
the branches should be trained from each other, 
as the vigour of different fruit trees varies, but 
eighteen inches will not be too much for Pear 
trees trained horizontally, especially if the trees 
are expected to be long lived. Six inches will 
in most cases do for Peaches and Morello Cherries. 
Early fruiting Cherries should have as much space 
as Pears. The main branches of Plums and Apri¬ 
cots if worked upon the mixed system of natural 
and artificial spurs, laying in a young branch 
where there is space, should be trained a con¬ 
siderable distance from each other, at least from 
15 in. to 18 in. apart. The more space the tree 
is expected to cover, the wider apart should the 
branches be trained if the centre of the tree is 
to continue fertile. Old trees that are full of 
weakly wood might, by thinning and rearrang¬ 
ing, be improved in health, and as soon as the 
leaves are down before the cold weather sets in, 


is a good time to set about the work. As far as 
one can judge by the appearance of the wood 
now the trees are full of promise for next year. 
—E. Hobday. 

Apple trees in pots— It may seem use¬ 
less to grow Apples as pot trees in a country 
where Apples are usually plentiful, yet they are 
so grown in quantity, and repay good culture 
with a greater certainty than almost any fruit 
cultivated now-a-days in gardens, for there 
is always a demand in Covent Garden for the 
choicest samples procurable, even when indif¬ 
ferent fruits are a drug in the market. For grow¬ 
ing in pots nothing beats dwarf pyramids on the 
Paradise stock; these potted in 12-inch pots, 
carefully pinched in and top-dressed annually, 
will yield enormous crops of the finest fruitf, 
and of sorts that cannot be got to high perfec¬ 
tion by any other means. The white Calvilb and 
other tender-skinned Apples that are nearly 
transparent when ripe will pay for the protec¬ 
tion of glass in some form or other, and a few 
well-established trees plunged in the orchard 
house and carefully tended will be found to 
yield a valuable addition to midwinter desserts. 
Now is the time to procure dwarf trees that hare 
been carefully pinched in the nursery; pot them 
in good stiff loam, and plunge them in a bed of 
leaves; they should not be allowed to carry 
fruit the first season, and all strong shoots 
should be carefully pinched, but the following 
spring they may be removed to the orchard 
house, and take their place with other bearing 
trees. Top-dressing, pinching, and above alia 
regular supply of liquid food constitute the main 
elements of success in the cultivation of Apples 
under glass.—J. G. 

8491. — Fruit trees from seeds. -All 
new kinds of fruits are raised from seed; a the 
Apple and Pear from pips. Plums, Cherries 
Peaches, &c., from stones; Strawberries, Rasp¬ 
berries, Currants, &c., from seeds. Out of ten- 
thousand, however, of any one sort, probably 
not one will show any improvement upon old 
kinds, although many may be very fair. Still in 
each case the bulk will be rubbish, even the 
finest Apples often producing from pips little 
better than crabs. The simple reason why 
Apples, Tears, Plums and other similar fruits 
are not grown from cuttings is that no one has 
yet been able to induce them to strike root 
There is a kind of Apple, the Keswick Codiin, 
which throws out protuberances on its wood, 
which will, if branches are put into the ground, 
throw roots from these protuberances, but flat 
is all. If hardy fruit trees could be propagated 
by cuttings, trees might be sold for one-thiid 
their present price.—A. D. 

-** G. A. W.” will find the raising of new 

sorts of Apples, Pears, Plums, Ac., from seel a 
very interesting part of fruit culture, but it is 
rather a tedious operation, involving some yews 
of patience before the results of one’s labours 
are apparent. Owners of gardens ought to take 
more interest than they usually do in the raising 
of seedling fruits. There is no difficulty in the 
matter, and by grafting shoots of the seedling 
on an established stock, the fruiting may he 
accelerated considerably, as seedlings usually 
grow very strongly, and do not form flower buds 
until they are several years old on their own 
roots. As regards the raising these fruits from 
cuttings, I may remark that “ G. A. W." will 
find t he present a capital time for testing the 
possibility of propagating in this way. Some 
kinds of Apples root freely from cuttings. I 
have some sorts that shew the roots freely on 
the old wood, and if large branches are sawn off 
and fixed in the soil, they invariably make good 
trees or bushes. The Burr Knott and many of 
the cider Apples are increased largely in this 
way, but the plan is not in general use. It is 
the idea that some special sort of root stock is 
necessary that prevents propagating by means 
of cuttings from being adopted.—J. Gboom, 
Seajieldy Gosport. 

La Semalne Franchise, a Weekly Newm* 

and Review in French for the United Kingdom- Politic*, 
Literature, Science. Art, Society, Theatre, Marie, EdnoriioB, 
Varieties, the best Novels. For all who read or study ftwjk 
or who wish to preserve their knowledge of It through 
best French of the day, La Sxmainx Fbaxcaisk t* »«*• 
plete rtounU of the literary, political, and artMe world <* 
the Continent. “ Will be highly valued in households aha* 
French is cultivated.”— Quetn. 

Vol. I. 1 Gardening” is out of print,and we«r 
therefore unable to further supply either separate copra 
or bound volume*. 
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CULTURE OP BLACKBERRIES. 

8342.—I am glad to see an experienced gar¬ 
dener like Mr. Groom advising the cnltivation 
of this wholesome native fruit. There are two 
Mirieties of the wild plant—species according to 
Lindley—one at least a month earlier than the 
other. .The early kind has leaves somewhat like 
those of the Virginian Creeper, but broader and 
Biorter in the leaflets; it has pale rosy lilac 


, only a few leaves, so that the plants are pyra- 
, mids of white blossom in the spring, and quite 
ornamental. The fruit is in large, loose, branch¬ 
ing. pyramidal trasses, the berries being the 
.shape of a Fir cone and upright. Two of the 
kinds I have, the Thornless and another, mach 
resemble each other, except in the matter of 
thorns. The thorny one of these two is, I think, 
the best, but I hive not given the thornless good 


across. It has more the habit of the Blackberry 
than any of the other kinds, and its shoots aro 
much more branched, and it has not as 
yet shown itself disposed to spread by suckers. 

J. D. 

The cut-leaved Blackberry, which is a 
variety of the common Bramble, well deserves 
more general culture than it has hitherto re¬ 
ceived, and perhaps the pr>“iiptnce afforded by 



flowers ; the other variety has leaves more like 
those of the Raspberry, although it sometime*, 
produces a few leaves like those of the other 
'ariety ; the flowers of this kind are white and 
much larger. The earlier kind is the commonest 
io the south, the latter kind is almost the only 
one known in Scotland. Curiously in this neigh¬ 
bourhood the tw'o varieties run into each other 
by imperceptible gradations so that there are 
plants of each variety, and of all possible 
varieties between them. The distinct early 
variety would be the best to cultivate as a crop 
as it fruit* far more freely than the other, and 
might under cultivation ripen the whole of its 
fruits instead of only a few as it docs when 
wild. The later kind, or Bumblekites as they 
are called in some districts, do not fruit so 
freely, but the fruit is much larger, and ir Scot¬ 
land is, in a favourable autumn, quite equal to 
the Mulberry, which it much resembles in flavour 
There is an old variety still in cultivation which 
differs in foliage from the wild kinds, much as Arn- 
pelopsis Veitchi differs from the common Vir¬ 
ginian Creeper; it is known as the Parsley-leaved 
Hramble. The flower is slightly varied from 
the wild sort. The petals are narrow and 
straight,and notched at the outer end like those 
of the annual Coreopsis. The fruit, however, 
very much resembles the late Blackberry, and is 
as early as the earlier kind, fruiting in succcs- 
MOn. There are several kinds of American bush 
fraits allied to the Blackberry, which would, no 
doubt, prove useful if better known. They 
greatly resemble the Blackberry, but are ready 
in August, and continue until the middle of Sep¬ 
tember, when the Parsley-leaved sorts come into 
us \ I have three sorts of these—the Thornless, 
the New Rochelle, and the Dorchester. I have 
unfortunately lost the labels of the two last, and 
cinnot describe them to name. All are good; 
the Thornless and one of the others have the 
upright habit of the Raspberry, but are strong 
enough to do without stakes ; the other kind 
produces weaker shoots and requires support. 
The shoots rise strongly one ye^r, and fruitjthe 
text, the b-uds being nearlvall fraU 


The cut-leavcil Blackberry (Kubua frutlcosu* lariniatuB). 


enough cultivation to be able to speak positively, 
and all have been injured by excessive drought 
in spring. The kind alluded to has a flavour of 
Cherries sufficient to attract the starlings, which 
do not touch the others; this kind is the earliest, 
the thornless comes next, and the other sort 
just before the Blackberries. This third kind, 
which I think is the New Rochelle, has very 
large, glossy, and handsome pale green leaves. 
Two or three leaves this summer were a foot I 


the accompanying illustration will 
tend to further that object. There 
are many handsome forms of Bramble 
to be found in our woods, and where 
they luxuriate in most hilly districts 
we often find charming bits of wild 
scenery, of which they form the chief 
part,. In spring we frequently dis¬ 
cover the finest Snowdrops and'Prim¬ 
roses growing beneath their friendly 
shelter; this form is, however, not a 
wild one, though probably found in 
some English or Continental woods. 
It has long been known, and was 
figured as a garden plant by Plukenett 
in 161)1. In order to produce the finest 
effect it is necessary to plant it in good 
rich soil where thero is moisture 
and gentle shade. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances the gracefully arrhing 
shoots will produce well-developed 
foliage, and, along with the fruit, form a hand¬ 
some picture. For its fruit alone this kind is 
sometimes recommended, and justly, for it is 
superior to that of the common Bramble of our 
woods. In the wild garden it would be quite at 
home ; its vigorous growth, too, might often help 
to beautify unsightly corners elsewhere. It may 
be trained, but it is better allowed to grow as it 
likes. In the kitchen garden it would be worth 
growing, perhaps, with the American kinds, 
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which are now almost entirely neglected, though 
admittedly valuable for their fruit. Referring 
to this Bramble, if the plants are put out in 
good, deep, and tolerably rich soil, and allowed 
to range naturally over hoops stuck in the 
ground or supports of any kind till they make a 
kind of framework for themselves, just like the 
wild Bramble, they will grow and bear freely 
and abundantly. This expresses nearly all that 
need be here said with regard to its culture for 
fruit. It may be added that a certain amount of 
thinning is desirable, if not necessary, and it 
should be done on the principle of Raspberry 
culture, i.e., taking out useless and old canes, 
and preserving only the best. The fruit ripens 
in September, and continues till destroyed by 
frost. Some very ornamental plants belong to 
the genus Itubus. One of the finest is R. odoratus, 
which is of erect growth, and bears immense 
almost Vine-like leaves, and large showy flowers 
of a reddish colour. Another, somewhat similar, 
is R. nutkanus, with white flowers. Of the same 
colour is R. deliciosus, which makes a very fine 
wall plant, and flowers most profusely; its blos¬ 
soms are of snowy whiteness and of great size. 
For shrubberies there are few plants more strik¬ 
ing than R. biflorus, commonly called lenco- 
dermis; its stems are covered with a white 
bloom, and are conspicuous at a considerable 
distance. R. ros®folius coronarius lias pure 
white and double flowers, and is quite a gem; 
it makes an elegant greenhouse plant, and blos¬ 
soms during winter and early spring. R. spec- 
tabilis should not be passed over; it has pretty 
pink flowers, and is perfectly hardy, but seems 
to flourish best against a wall. Many of the 
genus bear edible fruits. Of the British species 
not hitherto mentioned R. csesius is the Dew¬ 
berry, R. Id®us the Raspberry, and R. Cham- 
rnmorus the Cloudberry, and the Roebuckberry 
is R. saxatilis.—R. I. L. 


Rlbston Pippin Apple.— Those who 
recommend the extensive planting of this Apple 
appear to forget that, if one of the finest, it is 
one of the most capricious kinds as to soil and 
situation in cultivation. In genial Kent it ap¬ 
pears to thrive, but here and in many places it 
is a disappointing variety. In spite of all the 
care that can be bestowed upon it, it is sure 
sooner or later to fall a victim to canker. Look¬ 
ing through a plantation of fruit trees the other 
day, one of the finest I ever saw, the owner 
pointed out two Ribstons, both badly affected, 
they being the only trees in the whole orchard 
that had gone wrong.—J. C„ Surrey. 

8518.— Vines for table decoration.— 
The Vine must have one season to mature its 
canes, and the next year it may be fruited as early 
as required. The best plan I have found in raising 
Vines for pot culture is to select well-ripened 
shoots of the desired kinds and to cut each eye 
or bud with about 1 inch of wood above and 
below it, and insert them in pots or boxes of 
soil, just covering them. January is a good time 
of year for making the cuttings, and they 
should be put in a cool house for a month, and 
then placed in a warm house or frame, with 
bottom-heat if possible. The buds will quickly 
swell up and young leaves appear, and roots 
form rapidly. Pot them off singly into 4-inch 
pots as soon as they are fairly started in growth, 
and push on growth with a moist growing tem¬ 
perature of 65° to 75°. Shift into 8-inch pots as 
soon as the roots reach the sides of the 4-inch 
ones, and finally into 10 or 12-inch pots, using a 
compost of turf, crushed bones, and old mortar 
rubbish and a little rotten manure. Train the 
young rods up close to the glass, and do not 
stop the leading shoots until they have attained 
the desired length, usually about 6 feet; and as 
lateral shoots appear pinch them to two pairs of 
leaves. Keep the foliage clean by copious 
syringings, and supply tepid water liberally to 
the roots until growth is complete, when the 
quantity must be reduced, but the roots must 
never be allowed to get quite dry. The canes 
should be ripe enough by August for turning 
out-of-doors to be nailed up to a sunny wall until 
the foliage drops naturally, when with ordinary 
care each plant will produce six or eight good 
bunches of Grapes.— J. Groom, SeaJ&ld, Goqxrrt. 

8421.— Grapes not colouring’.—I was 
interested in reading “W. Harris’s” advice to 
“ Bristol ” on the above subject, having been a 
non-colourer also. “ W. H.” is not quite clear in 
his advice; pert^psjh^yU k^/supplement it. 


He says, “If the Vine had three rods 15 feet 
long and carried a crop of half hundredweight, 
it would be quite sufficient to finish well,” fol¬ 
lowing “the weight is too much.” The first 
phrase seems to imply not overcropping, the 
second does so. Is “ W. H.” of opinion that a 
Vine with two rods may be fruited more than a one 
rod Vine ? If one rod colours well, say fifteeen 
bunches, and two rods carry say twenty to 
twenty-five bunches, would not the root in the 
latter case be overtaxed, and the risk of non¬ 
colouring be incurred ? Perhaps “ W. H.” will 
kindly explain this.—B. 


VHGBTABLB& 

8509.— Exhibition Potatoes.— A good 
collection of twelve kinds of Potatoes should 
include variety in form and colour, because dis¬ 
tinctiveness and variety are with all good judges 
important elements. Of white Kidneys the hand¬ 
somest are Cosmopolitan, new, long, not unlike 
International, but of first-class table quality; 
it is also earlier. Woodstock Kidney, long oval 
shape, very handsome, splendid table quality, 
robust grower, and good cropper; and Lapstone, 
of which there are several varieties, such as 
Huntingdon Kidney and Yorkshire Hero. A 
good Lapstone, but haying a diverse top, is 
Edgcote seedling. Of a white Rounds the best are 
Schoolmaster, robust grower, late, fair quality, 
good cropper, and generally handsome ; Bedfont 
Prolific, a Regent shaped tuber, but having 
shallow eyes, first-rate quality, and a good 
cropper; and Porter's Excelsior, flattish round, 
very handsome, good cropper, but of moderate 
quality. Of coloured Kidneys the finest are Mr. 
Bresee, a superb, bright red American sort, 
wonderful cropper, and of very fair quality; 
Prizetaker, pale red, splendid quality, good 
cropper, long flattish tuber; and American 
Purple, rich, deep purple skin, handsome, good 
quality, and a great cropper. Beauty of Hebron, 
pale pink, and excellent, should be grown as 
a coloured kind also. Of coloured Rounds, one of 
the handsomest kinds ever introduced is Reading 
Russett, flattish shape, skin red, quality first- 
rate, good cropper; Vicar of Laleham, wonderful 
cropper, quality good, skin reddish purple, 
always fine and handsome; and Radstock 
Beauty, skin white, and having pink eyes, very 
handsome, capital quality, and good cropper. 
Good tubers of this section should win prizes 
anywhere; of course they must be well selected, 
even in size, bright and clean, and effectively 
arranged.—A. D. 

8526.— Early Potato. —It is hardly fair to 
write of frames being heated by leaves. Leaves 
have very little heating power in them, and if 
a good body be made up as a bed, and a frame 
placed upon it, the warmth given will be but 
slight, though ample to make the tubers push 
earlier than if there were no such heat beneath. 
If after making the bed, cold, wet, or frosty 
weather were to set in, the warmth would soon 
evaporate, unless well assisted by stable manure. 
Make up the bed a little wider all round than 
the frame, tread it down firmly, place the frame 
on it, and then spread over the bed about nine 
inches of loose soil, a large portion of which 
should be rotten leaf-mould. Plant the tubers 
twelve inches apart and four inches in depth, 
add some more soil as wanted, instead of earthing 
up. Give plenty of air on warm days.—A. D. 


INDOOR PLANT& 


Watering Tree Feme.— As Tree Ferns 
are now so largely grown for decoration, and 
when well grown are such stately tropical-look¬ 
ing plants, it may be well to remind your readers 
of the necessity of keeping the stems well 
moistened, as well as the roots that are in the 
soil, for although they will live if the soil is kept 
moist, they will make far more luxuriant growth 
if the stems are kept regularly moistened at 
least twice daily in the summer months, for if 
anyone examines the stems of Tree Ferns, such 
as Dicksonia antartica, D. squarrosa, Ac., that 
have been kept copiously syringed, they will 
find that the entire stem is covered with active 
young rootlets, whereas those left to get dry are 
covered with roots like pieces of wire, and the 
fronds will be much smaller than in those of the 
former. I daresay many who have seen the 
freshly imported stems of Tree Ferns cut off 


closely at both top and bottom have come to 
the conclusion that if they would retain their 
vitality after such treatment there would be 
little fear of their growing well under anythieg 
like rational management, and certainly ther 
are very tenacious of life. But how well they 
repay good cultivation must be evident to any¬ 
one who has watched the progress these appa¬ 
rently dead-looking stems make when potted and 
kept deluged with tepid water, and how much 
they enjoy a liberal rootrun of good soil I bav& 
had ample means of verifying, for a few years 
ago I planted out several pot-bound Dicksonias 
in a large bed of rich soil that was carpeted with 
Lycopod, and with copious syringing of the 
stems, they made more growth in one season 
than they had done in pots in three. I know it 
is not always possible to syringe the stems when 
the plants are used for decoration, but the steins 
should be kept moist by pouring water gently 
down them.—J. Groom, Seajield. 

8484.- Plants In unheated house- 

There is a very* poor chance indeed of keeping 
Fuchsias and Geraniums alive in a house situated 
as described, especially as it faces the east-a 
very cold aspect. A petroleum stove, costirg 
from 10s. to 15s., with the help of a little cover¬ 
ing, to be used only during sharp frost, won ri 
keep the cold out of so small a house at a Ten 
small cost for oil; but if this is inadmissible, 
the only way would be to harden and dry the 
plants off well in autumn, and when severe 
weather sets in to remove them to a dry cellar or 
some such place where they will be kept cool 
and safe from actual frost. Here they will re¬ 
main in a dormant state, and if again intro¬ 
duced to the greenhouse about the middle or 
end of March will make a good display ell 
through the summer. The house might, how¬ 
ever, be advantageously filled with such tardy 
autumn and spring-flowering plants as Chry¬ 
santhemums, Auriculas, Roses, Carnation-. 
Violets, Spirreas, Christmas Roses, icc.. wi n 
some pots of Hyacinths, Tulips, and other har'y 
bulbs, and perhaps a few Camellias. These are 
all extremely interesting and suitable for raeb 
a place, and, if desired, could be placed out-of- 
doors during the summer months, while the:: 
places were taken by more tender subjects.- 
B. C. R. 

8517.— Basket plants.— The following are 
among the best: Fuchias, such kinds as Mr*. 
Marshall, Miss Welsh, Sedan, Earl Beaconsfield, 
Ac.; Ivy-leaved Geraniums, Tuberous Begonia* 
any of those possessing a drooping habit, some 
of the doubles are splendid ; ornamental foliage! 
Begonias (Rex varieties); Campanulas, such a 
grandiflora and Barrelieri; Heliotropes. I’etcaiu, 
Lithospernum prostratum, Nicrembergiagracilis, 
Tradescantias, and Maidenhair and other feral 
The painted or galvanized w ire baskets are be! 
line them well with fresh Moss, Sphagnum pi 
ferred, fill in with sandy loam and leaf-moui 
or peat for Ferns, and plant the roots in tina| 
Selaginella denticulata is very useful as i 
edging. Prepare the baskets in spring, uaj 
small, healthy plants. Water plentifully wh 
in growth, and in hot weather dip the baska 
bodily in a pail of tepid water once or twice 
w r eek.—B. C. R. 

8480. — Lapagerias— To do any gtf 
these must be planted out in a border of a oc 
house, and in such a position or aspect that t 
plant shall be shaded from nearly all direct .4 
shine, yet receive a fair amount of light. I 
border should have a proper drain construct 
at the bottom, over that a quantity of brek 
bricks or “ ballast,” then a layer of turf 
turned grass side downwards, and be filled i 
with good sandy peat, mixed with about ui 
third of turfy loam. Make this quite firm,* 
some inches higher than the ultimate d«j 
level, as it is sure to sink, and set your plant 
a kind of little hillock about the centre of t 
bed, pressing the soil about it pretty haul. 1 
plant must never want for water, yet do i 
make the soil sodden while unoccupied n 
roots. Patience must be exercised at first, 
these plants are usually very slow in mafcn| 
start; but when in full growth, and particuli 
if flowering as well, copious supplies of va 
must be given almost daily, no plant that gn 
needing so much moisture. The house rnu-nj 
be kept quite cool at all times, only ju>t 
eluding frost in winter.—B. C. R. 

8476. — Cinerarias and Primulai 

These should be kept pretty constantly ch 
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ret never watered until the soil is beginning to 
ret dry, or they may get waterlogged and 
xirish. Primulas, to flower really well, need a 
renial atmosphere of about 50° to 55°, or never 
ess than 45° during the winter months, though 
hey will bloom lessfreelyin a cooler temperature. 
Cinerarias should be kept as cool as possible, 
o that they are quite safe from frost while 
growing, but they need a warmth of 45° to 50° 
o induce the blooms to expand well. Both re¬ 
quire the fullest and clearest light they can 
lossibly receive, and all but the strongest sun- 
bine from now till the end of March next.— 
1. C. R. 


terfere,so long as he does not intercept the light 
from his neighbours’ premises by building his 
greenhouse too high. As it has been hinted 
that “ Sailor Jack ” may only cover a certain 
portion of his yard with glass, he had better 
consult the local authorities on that point. 
“ Sailor Jack ” cannot put a heating apparatus 
up, with a short chimney, to become a nuisance 
to his neighbours, but by carrying the chimney 
so high that it shall carry the smoke clear of 
the surrounding buildings, he is in the right. A 
greenhouse 7 ft. or 8 ft. high is sufficient for 
a few plants, and sloping only sufficient to 
throw off the rain water.—G. C., Eccles. 


S187.— Ferns damping off— Does “ F.G.F.” 
:now under what conditions Ferns grow ? The 
oil, the climate, and the atmosphere. The soil 
ihould be a pure vegetable soil, composed of 
>eat and well rotted sods (or turfs), without 
oanures or manure water, and having a little 
harp sand mixed with the soil to give good 
Irainage. In fact, if there is a good layer of 
>roken crocks at the bottom of the pot so much 
he better. And the soil must never be allowed 
o become dry. The climate must not be too 
lot, or it will shrivel them up. I should infer 
hat this is the fault with “ F. G. F.’s” house. 
Lnd the atmosphere must be pure—free from 
ps fumes or smoke of any kind. If the above 
onditions arc complied with, I have no hesita- 
ion in saying that the Maidenhair will do well. 
-G. G'., Eccles. 

8178.— Fuchsias, Geraniums, &o.— 

.loth these are much better if not cut down in 
tutumn; the former only may have any long 
hoots shortened, and weak ones cut out. The 
alter must be potted in small pots and placed 
u gentle heat to induce them to break again, 
itherwise they are much better left alone. Lift 
’Vhsias as soon as the first slight frost appears. 
Idiot ropes cannot be wintered without a little 
rarmth except, perhaps, in an extraordinarily 
nild season. Repot Roses at the end of Sep- 
amber or early in October, keeping them close 
n a cold pit for a short time afterwards. Prune 
n December.— B. C. R. 

Si 16 - Propagating Aralias.— Cuttings of Ann 
in sandy soil under a bell-glass in warm house or 
raise, and kept moist and shaded, can generally be 
iduceil to strike, but seedlings make the best plants. 
Iiese must be raised in heat. —B. 0. R. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

8511 —Seating by gras.—It should be 
roperly understood that plants will not grow 
here gas is consumed, and also a greenhouse 
i) feet by 12 feet is rather large to heat with 
as, yet it may be done. There are several kinds 
l gas apparatuses that burn gas and air to- 
sther, causing the heat to be much more 
dense than when the gas is burned in the 
-dinary way. Any first-class ironmonger will 
tow the different makes, any of which are well 
lanted for heating a room or greenhouse, but 
lere must be fixed over them a wide mouthed 
n chimney to cany off the smoke. It would 
quire three gas stands to heat a house of the 
mentions given above, arranged 6 feet apart, 
til 5 feet from the outer wall, each having a 
ininey to carry off the smoke. These should 
connected with one flue, which should be 
iried all round the house and come out at 
b roof at one end of the building. The stands 
ght be placed one foot from the ground. A 
l box to hold water, with a tray on the top to 
Id soil to strike cuttings in, or in which to 
be plants from seed, might be fixed over the 
I stand, but it must be so fixed that the smoke 
im the gas will ascend the chimney. Any 
■nan would supply the above at a small cost. I 
boiler may be heated in the same way.— 


8498.—Dressing new land.— Clover ley 
having already produced a crop of com and two 
mown crops of clover, will not be in a very rich 
condition for the production of garden produce. 
We should advise that a trench be opened at one 
end twelve inches in depth, and that the bottom 
should be broken up and. left. The clover should 
then be peeled off to a depth of two inches and 
be thrown into the trench, then upon it ten 
inches of soil, the loose particles being shovelled 
up on to that, and then the bottom broken up. 
That process repeated throughout will help the 
ground immensely. A dressing of manure may 
be got on to the ground in frosty weather and be 
dug in in open weather. The soil will then be in 
excellent condition to receive crops. Soot may 
be either forked in or be strewn over the surface 
as the crops come up.—A. 

8565.— Begonias. — “ Tremadoc ” should 
now dry off his tuberous Begonias, and place 
them, during the winter, in a cellar or some 
place free from frost. He can start them again 
at any time he wishes after the beginning of the 
year by shaking them out, re-potting in the 
smallest pots they will go into, using loam, turf, 
sand, and leaf-mould, and placing them into a 
gentle heat, re-potting as they make growth. 
If left to themselves, the tubers will probably 
start in March or April, when they should be 
shaken out and treated in a similar manner. 
Begonias are wonderfully easy to cultivate, as 
they require no care during the winter, will 
stand forcing, or may be left to themselves. 
They do not require much water, and care should 
be taken not to wet the leaves or stalks.— 
Heath End. 

8493.—Ivy on cemented walls—I find 
Ivy sometimes gets blown from even brick 
walls in gales of wind. Ampelopeis Veitchi 
adheres to cement effectually. I can cite two 
houses where it is rambling all over—one at 
Broxbourne, and one at Amwell End, where it is 
about 40 feet high, climbing up and across the 
window mullions, columns, and gables where- 
ever allowed. For some time in autumn the 
tone of colour is charming, not so evanescent as 
the large Virginian creeper, the leaves keeping 
on much later too. I may add that it will beau¬ 
tifully clothe Pulhamite and other rocks, and 
there seems no limit to its creeping, even along 
zinc sash-bars on one of the houses named.— 
Jas. Pulham, Broxbourne. 

8522.— Plantains on laws. — It seems 
incredible that the more these weeds are taken 
up the more they increase. It would seem that 
the turf must have been of a very foul nature, 
and thoroughly full of Plantain seed when laid 
down. It too often happens, also, that the Grass 
mower presses down the Plantain stems and the 
seeds escape, thus the plants are very largely 
increased. In addition to cutting out the plants, 
the presence of seed stems must be guarded 
against. It is worth consideration whether it 
would not prove most efficacious to lift the 
whole of the turf, lay each piece on a table, and 
have it thoroughly cleaned of weeds. Salt and fork 
over the soil and dean it, then level and relay 
the turf.—A. D. 


Eccles. 

Hki.—T enants’ greenhouses.— “ Sailor 
tSk " asks how he may build a greenhouse in 
(hack yard so that the authorities will not 
ierfere'with it, and yet so to build it that it 
|11 be a tenant’s fixture ? To begin with, 
He should be laid on the floor a foundatk n 
flanks, on which to place the structn e, 
tell will entitle “Sailor Jack” to remove it 
f time he likes. I cannot say what the build- 
\ regulations may be in the town where 
iilor Jack” lives, as he does not give the 
Be of the town, but in most places he might 
sr over the whole of hip- hijack yard wijth | 
tt, and the town author] 




8498.— Treatment of new garden 
land. —As “ Kentishman’s ” land is now under 
clover, and he wants it for kitchen garden pur¬ 
poses, he had better trench it all over two spits 
deep, laying the top sod at the bottom of the 
trench, and, before throwing the last spadeful 
of soil on the top, give a forkful of fresh horse 
manure; and by March next the land will be fit 
for any kind of garden purposes. The sooner 
the work is done the better. If you find that 
you are troubled with insect pests during the 
coming summer, then at the fall of the year you 
might give a top-dressing of soot and quicklime, 
but at present I should not think it necessary. 
\y— G. C-, Eccles. 


8520.— Rats in houses.— “Plague” will, 
no doubt, understand all about the setting of 
steel traps &c., but it is with great difficulty that 
you can get an old rat to cross a steel trap, or to 
enter a wire one, so some other means must be 
adopted. You may sometimes drive rats ty burn¬ 
ing sulphur at the bottom of the hole in the ivall 
where they are lodged; or by finding out the 
place where they enter the house, you may keep 
them out by daubing tar all over the hole ; but 
the best way of ridding premises of rats, is by 
employing a professional ratcatcher, who will 
drive them out with ferrets.—G. C., Eccles. 

- It is a good plan to encourage the 

rats to infest one particular part of the house 
by leaving some food they like for a few nights, 
then let them hunger for one night, and on the 
following one give food well dressed with arsenic, 
or rat paste. Poison will sometimes induce them 
to leave a place, even if none be killed. Other 
useful methods are found in traps of all kinds, 
baited with toasted cheese, bloaters, or other 
tempting food. Also small rat dogs and cats. Rats 
soon get to know when a place is becoming too 
hot for them.—A. 

8496.— Liming land. — As turf is always 
promotive of wireworms, it would have been 
best to have trenched the soil, turning in the 
turf on to the bottom of the trench first, and 
putting on that a dressing of gas lime at the 
rate of two bushels to the rod. After the soil 
has lain for a week or two to permit it to 
solidify, another dressing of the gas lime should 
be strewn over the surface and be lightly forked 
in, that it may be brought the sooner into con¬ 
tact with the vermin. This would require for 
your small piece of ground about eight bushels 
of gas lime.—D. 

—— “ Reldnac ” asks for information respect¬ 
ing gas lime on new land. About four barrow 
loads, or say five hundredweight, would be suffi¬ 
cient for twenty yards by eight, spread over the 
surface to lie for about two months, so that the 
rain may wash a deal of the strength and 
smaller particles of lime into the soil; then dig 
well over, when the lime will more readily mix 
with the soil. I have always found the above 
plan the best for using gas lime.— John Hope- 
well. 

8190.— Gas and plants.—Gas is always 
injurious to plants, and should be avoided 
wherever possible. Nevertheless, if only hardy 
sorts were grown, such as Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
&c., and these merely required to be kept alive, 
it might on the whole be better for them if the 
door was left open on cold nights, as a severe 
frost would undoubtedly kill the plants, while 
the gas would only slightly injure them. But 
only resort to this expedient when actually 
required, i.e., when there is a decided frost. 
Under such circumstances, however, you could 
not expect plants to do more than just exist.— 
B.C.R. 

8495.—Petroleum stoves.—“E. H. P.” 
had better use fine brands of paraffin oil, such as 
Broxburn petroline, crystal, or Oakbank kero¬ 
sene, as these oils are superior to the petroleum 
now imported, owing to the improvement in the 
manufacture of the former, and the deteriora¬ 
tion of the latter from natural causes. “ E. H. P.” 
will find the above oils cheaper, safer, more 
lasting, and better burning oils than the recog¬ 
nised brands of petroleum. In using mineral 
oils cleanliness is necessary, and carefully trim¬ 
ming and adjusting the wick will repay the 
trouble.— Heat. 

8560.—Saving Begonia seed.—“ R. G.” 
will not be able to save any seed this season. 
To do so next year, he can, with a camel’s hair 
brush, take up the pollen from the finest male 
blooms (4 petals) choosing a sunny day, and 
inoculate the finest female blooms (6 petals and 
seed-vessel behind). Then tie a bit of worsted 
or raffia loosely round the flower stem till the 
pod cracks so as to mark the chosen blossom. 
Then pick pod off and dry for a few days and 
shake the seed out. The seed, if good, should 
rattle in the paper. The earlier in the season 
the better the seed.— Heath End, 

8499.— Weeds in paved ye rds.— Vitriol 
much diluted with water is a powerful destroyer 
of weeds, as, indeed, of all other vegetable life. 
Were this applied no doubt weeds would hence¬ 
forth give little trouble. Salt is also a very power¬ 
ful destroyer of weeds for a time, but presently it 
seems to act as a manure, and tfre weeds do but 
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come again later on. We should have thought 
that if fowls were running in an enclosed paved 
vard that they would soon eat the weeds up, at 
least all the tender ones. The large weeds might 
be cut out with the point of a knife.—D. 

8538.— Sulphate of ammonia. — This 
can be procured from florists and chemists, it 
is a coarse, white powder. Half an ounce to a 
gallon of water is strong enough for soft wooded 
plants. Gas water contains ammonia (hydrate), 
and when neutralised by sulphuric acid and 
evaporated yields sulphate of ammonia, but 1 
should advise you not to use the crude water or 
ammoniacal liquor as it is called, but rather to 
scatter some of the sulphate round about your 
shrubs, kc. —H. A. M., Peckham. 

8439.— Beetles.—I regret very much if I 
should have inadvertently misled anyone by 
having stated that Cucumber peel is a cure and 
a poison for beetles, as I find on further inquiry 
that it is of little, if of any, use. The beetle 
catchers to which I referred are made by Nash 
and Co., Dover Road, Canterbury. A few- of 
these, if left about on the floor, will be found to 
be covered with beetles the foliowring morning, 
when they should be burned.—C eler et Audax. 
8484 .-Plante in unheated house.— 

“ Inexperienced ” must keep his greenhouse at a 
temperature above 32°, or Geraniums and 
Fuchsias will become frostbitten and die. If 
the Fuchsias are well protected at the roots they 
may start a fresh growth in spring, though the 
tops be frosted off, but not so with the Geraniums, 
they will die off. Heat from the lower part of the 
kitchen (without gas fumes) will meet the case. 

—G. C .,Eocl6*. 

8501 .— Brussels Sprouts.— No other so 
called Sprouts are Brussels Sprouts, except that 
some are called Exhibition or Scrymger’s, as 
they have no other name, and are all true 
Brussels. Albert, Dalmey, and Rosebery Sprouts 
are all much alike, and are believed to have 
originated in a cross between the Savoy Cabbage 
and the Brussels Sprouts. They are hardy, pro¬ 
ductive, and pleasant eating, but always irregular 
in character.— A. D. 

8558.—Fuel for stoves—If/‘G” breaks 
the coke into pieces about the size of a hens 
egg and rakes the ashes from the fire before 
leaving it for the night, I think he will not be 
troubled with the coke clogging. I have always 
used coke and found it answer admirably— 
W. D. 

8496.—Petroleum Btovee.-The odour will not in¬ 
jure the plants named to any great extent if they are 
grown hard. The purest oil should be employed, not 
cheap, common stuff, and if the smell continues, and the 
air is dry, substitute a metal pan or basin of water lor 
the top of the stove.—B. C. R. 

8476.— Heat for greenhouses.— To keep the plants 
named slowly growing, a minimum of 40° at night, rising 
to 46® by day, or 60° to 55® if the sun shines, is quite suffi¬ 
cient for the next four months. When coming into bloom 
give 6® mere.—B. C. R. 

8246.— Ants in bouses.— Moisten an old sponge and | 
sprinkle it with sugar, and place it in an empty flower¬ 
pot laid on its side where the ants come, lake it up 
daily, pot and all, and throw it into boil 1 ng water. \ ou 
will quickly find the enemy exterminated.—H. A. 31. 

8560. -Ants on plants.-** Young Gardener” had 
better see if his plants are free from green-fly, as ants are 
exceedingly fond of a syrupy exudation which these flies 
yield, and probably come after them for this. H. A. 31., 
Peckham. 

8678.— Wintering Bcheverias.— Keep them diy 
from now to March and protected from frost Damp is 
the worst enemy to them.—H. A. M., Peckham. 

8678w> ntering Echeveria eecundaj--These 
may be wintered in a cold frame; be careful to keep dry 
and throw a mat over the frame in frosty weather. 
W. D. __ 

Insects on Myrtle.— Isleworth.-The leaves of_the 
»verea vrifch n 


Namss of Dlants. — Begonia. — Send larger and 
Lena.- s.l.gin.lU M«*»* 
mixture of peat, loam, and sand.— J. /i. simin. 

Oestrum aiirantlacum.- S. A. H.—Gesnera oblonga^ • 

_ Hots-hurst. — Cotoneaster sfflms. — G. bourn, i, 

CuDheaplalyeetrira ; 2, Ficus minima ; 3. send when m 
4, Cotoneaster microohylU; 6 k , ter Jumueua. 
_ Cynaro .—Clematis Viticella, variety. 


QUERIES. 

Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. ^ 
aniaddress qfthe sender is required , in 
nom de plume to be used in thepaper. A ] l> ™*** ^muru 
should always bear the number and title of the 
answered . Jhen more than one 

be on a separate piece qf paper. tto necessity qj 

GARDENING going to press a considerable time 

day qf jaMiLion, it is not possible to insert miens and 

communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us .again, 

8584.— Ornamental hedge. — I am dcsiriotis of 
making an ornamental hedge about forty yardB long com¬ 
posed of various shrubs, which shall look well . 8l ‘? 1 
smd winter alike. Will someone give me a list of shrubs 
most suitable for my purpose? The soU ^rong and 
heavy, siul the situation exposed. I presume^ that the 
Cotoneaster pyracantha, Pyrus J a P<™ ic “* 
eventually make a hedge, but should any Quicks 01 
Hollies be combined with the Bhrubs to strengthen and 
support them, snd are Roses admissible? « 
what sorts? I want the hedge to he from 4 feet to 5feet 
high, and strong and thick Any inform^‘liwlius 
quantity of shrubs required will much oblige.— Indocti s. 

85S5 -Culture of Sunflower—Will some reliable 
authority on growing the Helianthus kindly give me 
information on the following points: What description 
ofsSowerwouid be the most likely to answers* a 
crop ? What soil would best suit it ? What nianures . When 
should it be sown ? Can the seeds be depended upon to 
ripen in this country? What are the main points to be 
attended to in its cultivation ? Should the 
topped! and at what height? How many flowers should 
be P aUowed to mature on each plant ? As it is said to be a 
great giver of ozone, would it not suit sewage farms ? 
Any other hhits will be very acceptable. Hklianthus. 

ass« —Mildew on Vines.— I have an old Vine in a 
greenhouse which hears well, but is » m ? ther< *j with 
mildew, and of course the Grapes are spoilt I am told 
it has been in this state for years. After being well 
washed would it do to mix sulphur and softsoapamlnib 
the stem all over? I cannot get al< J llc 

The stem Is about 6 feet long and 1 to 2 inches in diameter, 
and fourteen canes run from it. Should I damage It if 1 
cut, say, half the canes away? Hie last grown canes are 
weakly; the roots cannot be got at. I shall be much 
obliged for advice.—M. S. 


____ .—l sic worm, — ure renic» * 

Myrtle are covered with red spider and thrips. Well 
sponge them with soft soap and Tobacco water, and 
then syringe with clean water. 

Tropceolum in Scotland. — H. Cailson. — You 
mean TTspeciosum. Roots of it can be obtained at any 
good hardy plant nursery. 

A M. A.— Read last week’s Gardening.— — Dover.— 
Try Richard Smith & Co., St. John’s Nursery Worcester. 
_LWm. Edwards. —The China or monthly Roses are to 
he had in most nurseries. The botanical name is Rosa 

imlica._ H. L. W.— Messrs. Paul & Sons, The Nurseries, 

Waltham Cross, Herts. 

j h .-Mildew is a kind of white fungus which 
spreads rapidly over leaves and shoots of Roses, Vines, 
and other plants. 

Chas. Cole.—Vito do not answer queries by post. Your 
query was inserted in the next paper published after we 
received It. 

Nocice.— Wjfdohot know anything of the apparatus 
referred to. CKUnglp^ Hi sfqkiji^tor might suit yoq. 


8587.—Woodlice in Mushroom beds.-I should 
be glad of any hints as to how best to keep woodlice out 
of a Mushroom bed. Mine is made in a damp died. Is 
not the statement which I find in Smee s My Garden 
an eiToneous one, viz., “ Litte buttons are formed vjhich 
in a few hours expand into Mushrooms. My first little 
button appeared five days ago, and has been Rowing 
steadily, but it is only now the size of a small Chestnut, 
Sndat its present rate of growth will not be an expanded 
Mushroom for some days—N ew Subscriber. 

8688.— Onions for exhibition. — I should feel 

obliged to any correspondent of Gardening who will 
favour me with the names of the best Spring Oiuonsf or 
exhibition. I have found the Trebons a very good Onion. 
Are there any superior to that variety ? Although I have 
grown the Giant Lemon Rocca to a larger size, 1 find that 
they do not ripen off properly when sown In spring. 

A few hints as to the best manure and time for sowing 
seed would also oblige.—A n Amateur. 

8580.-Calceolarias and Cinerarias. — 1 have 
Borne healthy-looking Cinerarias and Calceolarias in pots 
in a greenhouse, in which heat is only used to keep out 
hard frost. They are showing no signs of buds at present. 
What treatment should they receive to foreethenia 
little? May they be syringed and watered with soot 
water? Is a handful of soot ton gallon of water the nght 
quantity, and need it be made iresh each tnnc?-R. R. 

comes will it not destroy them ? If so, how shall I pro¬ 
tect them ? Have I planted them too early ? Crocuses 
put in at the same time in the same bed have not ap¬ 
peared a all.—R. N 

8591 . —Cutting down Clematis Jackmanni.— 
.Should a Clematis Jackmanni, growing against a south 
wall in the open air, be cut down this month or not, and 
what is gained by doing so? Mine were planted two 
years age, and have never been cut down or pruned 
since they were planted. I do not think the blooms 
were so large or rich looking this year as formerly i— 
Hibernia. 

8592 . -Lillee not flourishing.- Can anyreader in- 
form me the probable cause of Lllium lancifolium 
roseun and L. longiflorum not doing well? They were 
Ke^ronnd all the winter, soU ™ther light thoroughly 
dry bottom open situation, and were mulched through 
the winter. I observed L. longiflorum was rather affected 
by the spring frosts. I thought these Lilies were hardy. 
I should be glad of * liat of thoroughly hardy Lilies —B. 

8593 . —Fruit trees for walls. -I am about to plant 
some fruit trees along the side of ahay-Bhed, which is 
boarded from the top to the bottom, and has a west as- 
pect What kinds would be most suitable? I should 
like two Plum trees and a Pear tree if there is room. The 
shed is fifty-four feet long and fifteen feet high. Also 
would an Apricot flourish at the south-end, which is 
paid!y sliaded by an Apple tree?— G. 8. H. 


8594.—Worms en lawns. —Will someone who hu 
had some practical experience tell me what is the tat 
way to get rid of worms on lawns t I have a Urn Uanw 
lawn and a croquet lawn, anil I have tried charcoal 
twice, once In summer, which only answered for a time. 

I put on some more about a month since, but it does 
not seem to have liad any tffect on the worn, what¬ 
ever. Any information on the subject will oblige— 
Constant Reader. 

— Arum lilies.—I have an Arum lily which 
bloomed very well in the summer. Thinking it would have 
to die down, I put it in the garden, ami there It hassled 
for about two* or three months. It has grow shoot 
three young bulbs round the tops of the root, and stfll 
looks as fresli as ever. What should I do with it to insure 
its flowering another year ? And also "'hat sltould 1 do 
with the young bulbs?—Z. F. T. 

8596.—Greenhouse too hot —I have a small 
liouse heated by meams of a paraffin stove, but I find * 
difficult to keep the heat below 55®, unless I have the 
ventilators well open. Perhaps some reader wUljunffly 
say if keeping the ventilator open during frost) weathe 
will injure the plants.— G been house. 

85»7.-Cutting down Indlarubber plant* 7 
Can I remove the top of an Indianibber plant wlmh t 
about 12 feet high, as it is getting 
it is in ? Can I also remove a strong side branch, snd inB 
the two shoots strike if planted' Howshouldthc)- 
treated? Should anything be done to the parent tr.. 
when cut to prevent the sap running out?-C. T. 

ftfifia —Roses In pots— Two months back I had scut 
Tea aiid H P. Roses in pots given me.. th */ ™ f 

ward, having been kept in town, bmee then thej to 
btowh a little, and some are coming in bloom. “ » 
should I treat them ? W ould they be bjtlift 
in the garden during th e winter,orkept in a eool.-e-. 
or under the stage of a greenhouse ?—Chiswick. 

8599. -Coloured Lilies.— Are there any # 

other brilliant coloured Lilies ? I have auratum. 

three kinds of speciosum, but should Uke a 
in colour. Perhaps some of those con^pondfrii ^ 
have lately been writing on the treatment of these flo el 
would give the information.—C hiswick. 

8600. — Watering: Poach trees.— will m mb 
who thoroughly understands this matter inform ujl 
Peach trees after casting their leaves must 

Also bow often ? There is plenty of air, only the m 
cannot descend upon them. Do they wants 
of rain water occasionally, or must they beleltdrydcra 
winter ?—Mabor. 

8601. —Cabbages not beartingr—Can an P'^ 

form me the reason why my Cabbages, whjjj‘ £ 

to come into use in the autumn, turn whitesjid I 
heart? They were planted in time nnd in good 
and yet they have not come to perfection, but are U 

breaking open.—G. M. 

fi«02 -Rose not flowering:. — I have a ^ 
Renamed Jean Roscnkrantz, which has ?ro«ii 
twelve feet high. I had it two 
ahown a single hud ; may I eipect hlom 
how must 1 treat it ? It lias beautiful foliage from 
bottom.— H. C. , 

8603 . - Richardia hastate. - Will some m 
kindly give me his experience of tiffs flower? 1*H 
when I bought some 1»ulbs that the bloom w»s UM 
Arum lily only a licautiful yellow colour. Mine M 
been just as green as the leaves, and quite worthkaHi 
a decorative point of view’.—C hiswick. 

8604. — Manuring land.— How may ton* of rar 

to the acre is considered sufficient for Vj 

Giant Celery? Do Brussels Sprouts do well tran^f 
from the seed bed, and should roots be pmne-d r j 
causes roots to club? I have many so.-MU 
Gardener. 

8605 . — Floral cement.-Can anyone cJMp «J 
a recipe for making floral ct ment? At tlw 
the year, when flowers, such as GeremuirW? 
valuable, it would be of immense service to tat*' « 
simple preparation by which the petals of 
be prevented from dropping.—J. H. 

8006 . -Propagating Amaryllia - l ^ 

Amaryllis now in flower, it has made several *\\ 
whicl?are now quite good sized bulbs. jndl , 
right time to sever them from the parea 
would the plants grow without heal ' 
READER. ..i 

8007. — R enovat ng lawns. -1 h*« a 
feet by 12 feet, and as it is too high in m -t 
full of Dandelions, I intent to alter it. "Tuciibt v 
way to set about the work, and also 
Dandelions, and when is the best time to do it. 

8608.— Showy aquatic planta- J 
obliged if any correspondent could give roc tw wj 
plants suitable to Pl.nl on 
situated in the middle of a river. I should to w 
to be conspicuous from some distance.—M. ft 

8609 -Wistaria not flowering-I Ju ' 1 , ’ ’ 
large Wistaria, which did not flower this Tfv A 
it flowered well. I have manured it a good h* * 
can I do to ensure its flowering next year.—"--! 
Reader. . „ 

8610.—Fixing hot-water 
fix some liot-water pipes in my greenbowe- ^j 
inform me whether there wiU be ’L,j 

“SSi tow and Portland Cement ? “1 

better? Any hints will oblige.—M. or >. 

Fenis excluded.—M. or N. . 

8612. — Black fungua cn Myrtles.-' 

tell me how to get rid of a black 
the leaves of our Myrtles ? Washing wen* *■* 1 
use.—A mateur Tii,-fst> 

8613. -Brussels Sprouta- Is H';,^t 
the lower leaves of Brussels Sprouts 
cause the Sprouts to appear better, and* 
tops be .cut pff foy* sale ?— Market Carps- 
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Stol4.— Azaleas not blooming.- What treatment 
should a white Azalea receive ? It did not flower last year, 
and has no signs of buds this year, and looks rather 
sickly.—R.E. 

8615.— Mushrooms in winter.— Will someone tell 
mo which is the best and cheapest way to grow Mush* 
g.onwduring the winter? Can they grow in a cellar?— 

8616 — Chrysanthemum*.— I shall be grateful for 
information as to growing Chrysanthemums to bloom 
indoors in November and December : also the names of 
good kinds.—A. M. R. 

8617. — Christmas Cherries. — What is the right 
treatment for the Solanum or Christmas Cherry ? My 
plants are very tall and lanky; should they be cut down" 
—A. M. R, 

8618. Leaf-mould —Will any reader iifform me how 
to prepare leaf-mould from leaves collected this autumn 
that I may have It ready for use about March?— 
Beginner. 

&619.— Japanese Anemone (A. japonica).—I ant 
anxious to procure some plants of this, and Bhould be 
glad to know when they ought to be planted, and what 
kind of soil suits them best.—A nemone. 

8620. —Protecting Roses from frost. — Would 
someone tell me the best way to protect my standard 
Roses from frost?— Scotland. 

8621. —Hoyas from seed— Can I raise the Hoya 
from seed, and if so, how? The seed ripened about a 
month ago.—F. T. B. 

«622.-Soil tor Hare’s toot Ferns.-What kind 
of soil should Hare s foot Ferns be planted in ?— Bar- 

BARA. 

8628.—Burnt earth tor walks.—Is burnt earth 
suitable for garden walks ? How ought a “ smother ” to 
be made, and is it expensive in fuel required?—N. A. W 

8624. —Cyclamens not flowering.—I have some 
old plants of Cyclamen which do not flower, but go to 
leaf. How should I treat them ?-R. R. 

8625. —Frame tor Violets.—I have a good sized brick 
frame which has no lights to it. Will Violets do in it if 

. It Is in •’ - - - 


covered at night ? 


i a south aspect —M. F. C. 


POULTRY. 


Poultry food. —We read now-a-day s a good 
deal about poultry food, audit would almost seem 
aa if our forefathers—who, relatively to popula¬ 
tion, were perhaps larger poultry keepers than 
we are now—could have known little or nothing 
about poultry or the proper food for them. I 
can remember the large poultry runs of my 
early days, now half a century since, and that 
barley then constituted the chief article of diet, 
unless it was in farmyard runs, where, far more 
then than now, there was all kinds of refuse 
corn to be picked up in abundance. But as it 
was in the beginning, so it is now, and ever will 
be. Barley remains the best general food, 
though it may be varied by other foods, but not 
by those tra*hy substances called condiments. 
I keep now, and have for some years kept, a 
score or so of fowls, and since the introduc¬ 
tion of cheap maize have always fed as regular 
diet with one-half barley and one-half maize. 
On this food, varied occasionally with boiled 
potatoes, corn sweepings, refuse peas, and green 
staff, my poultry have kept robust, healthy, and 
have always laid well; and, not least, when I 
have wanted one for the table, have always, 
without adopting the cruel practice of shutting 
it up to fatten, found it in capital condition. 
The exceeding fondness fowls have for maize 
is shown by the fact that they will not touch a 
barley corn till all the maize has been picked 
up. This is all the more curious as it is not 
possible to conceive that the fowls iu their hasty 
swallowing of the corn can appreciate its flavour. 
Perhaps size has all to do with it. My run is 
about ten rods in extent, is under trees, and in 
a northern aspect. If cool in winter, it is 
equally cool and pleasant in summer. My best 
layers are white hens, the product of a cross 
between white Hamburghs and Leghorns. They 
never want to sit, lay fine eggs, and seem never 
tired of doing so. I do not count their produce; 
such matters may please those who have little 
else to do. I am fast getting rid of all others, 
and now, having a fine young white Leghorn 
cock, shall presently have only the most satis¬ 
factory layers.—A. D. 

Keeping poultry run pure.— Cross- 
bred .—We should be enabled to give a more 
definite answer to your query if you had stated 
the number of fowls kept on the grass run of 
three-quarters of an acre. Of course, where a 
large number are kept, two runs, used alternately, 
are preferable, but if you only have a dozen or 
so of birds, you will experience no disease 
brought about by taint to the ground, except 


AQUARIA. 

Management of aquaria—I have an 
aquarium containing from four to five gallons of 
water, which I stocked in the first instance with 
small plants of Hottonia palustris, Anacharis 
Alsinastrum, Myriophyllum spicatum, Stratiotes 
aloides, Hydrocharis Morsus-ranae, and an Iris; 
also five small gold fish, one small tench, one 
small carp, two minnows, six snails. The three 
first-named plants have grown well, and have 
had to be thinned. The snails have eaten the 
Hydrocharis, and they are now at the Stratiotes. 
The gold fish have gradually died, also the tench 
and carp. I have replaced them, but again the 
gold fish have died, and the tench and carp look 
sickly. Can anyone tell me the reason of this, 
and why the remainder are continually rising to 
the surface as if gasping for breath, and remain 
floating there, although I aerate the water every 
day with a fine garden syringe, and I draw off 
one-third of the water with asyphononce a week, 
replacing it with fresh, poured in with the fine 
, _ rose of a small water-can. I have fed the fish 

in the immediate vicinity of the hen-house, which every two or three days with bits of small gar- 
should occasionally be scraped or pared off to den worms, or, when not to be had, with ants’ 
the depth of two or three inches, and fresh eftrth I egga (bought in town). What is the best food ? 
Digitized by (jQ QIC 


or other material strewn over. Concerning your 
suggestion of throwing Ume over the grass, it 
will most certainly tend to destroy the taint, and 
at the same time greatly improve the grass. 
There is no fear of the lime proving injurious to 
the birds; on the contrary, it will prove highly 
beneficial .—An dalusian. 

Swollen feet. — O. H. Mortimer. —You do 
not say if there be any corn or abscess formed 
on the bottom of the foot. If such be the case, 
you had better look to your peiches, which may 
be at too great a height from the ground, 
whereby the bird, when alighting, often forces 
small pieces of gravel or other matter into the 
sole of the foot, which cause it to gather and 
form a tumour. Bathe well twice daily in warm 
water, and afterwards apply lunar caustic. It 
may be, however, that your game cock is suf¬ 
fering from rheumatism. If so, remove to a 
warm dry place, and bathe the legs and feet in 
mustard and water morning and evening, and 
administer small doses of oil of mustard inter¬ 
nally. Feed, meawhile, on the most generous 
diet, including meat and chopped egg. —Anda¬ 
lusian. 

Langshan fowls. — Will some one be good 
enough to say what are the characteristics of this breed 
as to colour, shape, feathering, Ac., and what the prin¬ 
cipal points that judges look for ? Was there not a lang¬ 
shan Club or Society 7 If so, does it still exist, and where ? 
—Longchamps. 


BIRD& 

Canaries in an out-door aviary — 

Canaries will live in an out-door aviary during 
the winter. I have kept from twenty to thirty 
out door in the garden for nearly twenty years 
with no more protection of any kind in the depth 
of winter than in the height of summer. I never 
lost a canary in . winter, not even during the most 
intense frost, when, in consequence of the water 
freezing, it is necessary to have a supply of snow 
(in the aviary), which they are very fond of pick¬ 
ing. They seem to enjoy the sights of a heavy 
snowstorm, and sing away as if it was jolly fun. 
My aviary is roofed with zinc, and is about- 
twenty feet long and nine feet high, sixteen feet 
wide, the front, facing the south, of fine wire 
netting, with walls on the west, east, and north 
sides. The birds do not seem to care for pro¬ 
tection. They generally roost at night on the 
open stumps of trees, and do not try to shelter 
in the cages or boxes placed for breeding.—W m. 
Buddbn, Ipswich. 

Parrot. —About a year ago I lost a cockatoo 
from, I believe, an affection of the throat. I 
now have a parrot which is beginning to show 
similar symptons. It makes a peculiar rattling 
sound in its throat, occasionally opening its 
beak and moving its tongue as if in pain, 
though otherwise apparently quite well. Can 
anyone suggest a remedy? In the cockatoo 
these symptoms lasted more than a year, and I 
never thought it serious till it suddenly became 
worse, and died in great suffering, robbing 
its throat constantly on the ground.— Homb 
Pets. 


Is there too much vegetation, or too many fish ? 
There only remain five and the snails.— Calpb. 

GtolcL fish. — I have had gold fish for fourteen 
years in a pond abont 20 feet square and 12 feet 
deep. They breed freely, and I have seen them 
of a bright red when not more than 2 inches 
long; there are all sizes, up to a foot in length, 
and also all kinds of mixtures, black with red 
heads, red sides, a few nearly white, and all 
very lively from April till November; they dis¬ 
appear altogether then, and I conclude go to 
sleep in the mud for the winter. They are only 
fed occasionally, for the fan of seeing them 
scramble for a bit of bread, but the pond is full 
of water lilies, and weeds abound.—A. B. T. 

Tritons in aquaria.— Newt.—Yon cannot do better 
than pursue the system of feeding you are at present 
adopting. You should have some floating pieces of cork 
for the amphibious creatures to crawl out upon.—R. F 
A shton-upon-Mersey. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


HARICOT BEANS. 

Baked haricot beans.— Put one pint of 
small haricot beans into a brown stewing jar 
capable of holding from a quart to three pints. 
Cover with water and bake in the oven till the 
beans are tender, adding hot water from time 
to time, just keeping the beans covered; Time 
from three to four hours in slow oven. This, 
like roasting the potato, is the most nutritious 
way of cooking the bean. Take out the quan¬ 
tity required for present use and lay in a pie 
dish, season with pepper and salt, lay slices of 
bacon on the top, pat in a quick oven till the 
bacon is cooked. 

Haricot bean omelette. — Put into a 
basin two tablespoonsful of cold cooked haricot 
beans, one tablespoonful of chopped parsley (if 
liked), pepper and salt to taste. Beat up the 
yolks of two eggs; whisk the whites to a strong 
froth. Put a piece of butter or dripping into a 
small baking tin (Hopkins’s seamless pans are 
best), when the fat is melted rub it thoroughly 
over every portion of the tin or pie-dish, keeping 
it hot while yon give the eggs another whisk, 
pouring them into the basin containing the 
haricot beans, pour into the baking tin, and bake 
in a quiok oven for ten minutes. Eat at once. 

Haricot bean balls. —Mash half a pint 
of cooked beans through a wire sieve or colander, 
put the pulp into a basin, break an egg into it 
and beat up with the beans, add two table- 
spoonsful of bread crumbs; pepper and salt to 
taste, fine minced herbs, or parsley alone, one 
tablespoonful. Flour the paste-board, roll the 
mixture into balls, flour ana fry in boiling fat. 
They look better when in addition to the flour 
they are dipped in egg and bread crumbs. 

Haricot bean fritters. — Proceed as 
above, only form the mixture into flat discs the 
size of a penny and three times as thick. Pre¬ 
pare the following batter: a tablespoonful of 
flour, sufficient water to make into a thick 
batter, the white of an egg whipped to strong 
froth; add the froth to the batter (the yolk will 
do for the pudding or to mix beans firet). Dip 
each cake in the batter and fry at once in 
boiling lard. Serve hot.— Madame Wallace 
Gothabd. 

Dark honey. —Having a straw skep, I cut 
a hole and placed on the topabox super 16 inches 
square and 6 inches deep. I had 20 pounds of 
honey, but the honey and comb seemed to be 
very thick and dark. I kept the queen out. I 
took the honey on the first of August. Will the 
bee bread washed from the comb and put with 
the syrup in the spring do them any harm ? I 
have given them a little this autumn, and they 
have taken it all in.— Tunbridge Wells. 

Scurvy In rabbits.— Can any reader in¬ 
form me what can be wrong with rabbits which 
have a grey scurf on their skin, particularly on 
any part not well covered with hair ? It began 
abont the nostrils, then spread up the face, 
round the eyes, on the ears, and then other parts 
of the body. They live in a stone-built house, 
roofed with felt, floored with concrete, quite 
weather proof, opening into a paved yard. They 
run in and out at pleasure, have hay to sleep on, 
and are fed well on hay, cabbage, turnips, and 
corn, and their house is kept cToan.—A n Old 
Subscribes. 
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T INCOLNSHIRE MERCURY, or Good King 

JJ Henry.—Strong roots. Is. 6d.; smaller ones. Is. 3d. per 
dozen ; an exoellent early vegetable, a substitute for Spinach* 
delicious, like Asparagus, grows well on any soil and lasts 
for years.—J. RANSLEY, Seedsmau. Oalstor, Lincolnshire. 

13871 

fi'HOlCE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Mr. N. 

\J Davis begs to say his new Catalogue of Chrysanthe mum* 
is now ready; as well as fully describing the 600 varieties which 
forms his splendid collection, this catalogue gives full particu¬ 
lars os to cultivation, with many hints to ensure success in 
bringing the blooms to show quality, sent post free one stamp, 
er with one dozen strong healthy cuttings, is. 2d , correctly 
named ; .25 for 2s. 3d.; 50 for 4s. ; 100 for 7s, 6d. For pur¬ 
chasers' selection and new varieties see catalogue. — N. 
DAVIS. 66. Warner Road, Camberwell._ 

PARLY FLOWERING CHRYSASrTHE- 

JLI MUMS —Many grand new varieties, and all the older 
varieties reclassed into early and semi-early dowering, 40 dis¬ 
tinct sorts, being tluest collection extant. See catalogue, post 
free one stainp .—N. DAVIS, 6o . Warne r Roa d, Camb crwc 11. 

tlTANTEt).—Strong plants of Silene pendula 

w f compacta.— Address, (stating price per 100, Mr. 8. H. 
WARREN, Tutbury, Burton-o n-Tre nt.__ 

B ULBS.—Lovely selection, in-door and spring 

gardening, quality uusurpassed. 5s. 6<L, rails paid—4 
choice Hyacinths, 3 Polyanthus Narcissus. 3 Narcissus in- 
oomparabilis, 6double Tulips, 6 single Tulips, 6 Anemones, 

6 Snowdrops, 50 Crocus (four colours), 6 Ranunculus, 4 
splendid Oladioli.-JOHN R. FLOWER^Retford. 13894 

TTYACINTHS AND TULIPS.—An amateur’s 

JLL SURPLUS STOCK to be 80LD at a sacrifice. Hya¬ 
cinths, sound bulbs, 2s. 0cL per dozen ; Tulips, 9d. per dozen, 
or 5s. per 100.-Address ROBERT SYDENHAM, Bristol 
Road, Birmingham. _ [3896 

Single Dahlias. 

F T Roots, Ground Roots, and Seed.— Ten 

First-class Certificates have been awarded to my novel¬ 
ties of this season. The trade supplied. — THOMAS S. 

WARE, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, Lon don._ 

Single Dahlias. 

T ARGE Ground Roots of my Special Strain 

JJ in all shades of colour.—These flower much earlier than 
young green plants. 9s. per dozen ; 50s. per 100. Trade prices 
on application.—THOMAS S. WARE, Hale Farm Nurseries, 
Tottenham, Londom__ 

P ANSIES.—Cloth of Gold and W. E. Gladstone, 

the two best yellow varieties for bedding, very strong 
plants, Is. 2d. doz., 7s. 6d. 100; free. Double Daisies (red and 
white), 2s 100. Potentillas, six choice double and Btngle 
varieties, 2s. 6d., free.—HY. GODFREY, Nurseryman, 
Stourbridge.____ 

ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA AND ROSEA, 

A 10,000 strong plants ; splendid stuff, flowered this sea¬ 
son ; three extra selected plants, Is. 2d., free ; 2s. 6d. dozen ; 
16s. 100.—H. GODFRE Y, Nurseryman, Stourbridge._ 

PYRETHRUMS. — Large double, summer 

I flowering, very showy ; six varieties, good plants, 2s.; 
twelve plants, 3s. 6d., free.—H. GODFREY, Nurseryman 
Stourbridge.____ 

OHOICK BUSH ROSES of the MOST BEAU- 

U TIFUL VARIETIES in CULTIVATION are offered 
at the following low prices, which include careful packing 
and free carriage to any railway stations :— 

One Dozen_10s 6d. Fifty .37s. 6d. 

Twenty-five .. 21s. Od. One Hundred 70s. OcL 

Only extra strong and hardy plants of kinds specially noted 
for their free blooming qualities ar« included in these collec¬ 
tions, which cannot fail to give every satisfaction. Descrip¬ 
tive List of Roses and Fruit Trees post free.—GEO. 
COOLING and 8QN, The Nurseries, Bath. _ 

QTANDARD ROSES are CONSIDERABLY 

O REDUCED in PRICE this AUTUMN.-We offer 
splendid Plants, with well-grown heads and dean, straight 
stems, choioest sorts, well varied. au follows:— 

One Dozen.... 18s. 0<L Fifty .70s. Od. 

Twenty-five .. 36s. Od. One Hundred 135s. Od. 

Packing induded and carriage free to any railway Station - 
Cheque or P.O.O. to GEO. COOLING and SON, The 
Nurseries, Bath. _ 

fiUR DWARF ROSE TREES are this season 

V/ fine, well-ripened plants, have excellent fibrous roots, 
and are altogether the beet we ever sent out. The prices ore 
30 per cent, below the usual catalogue prices. Customers 
are advised to order immediately.—RYDER ft SON, Sale, 
Manchester.__ 

QIX SUPERB MOSS ROSES in six choice 

kJ named varieties, induding the fine white Bath Moss 
and the beautiful crested variety, package free for 4s.; 
nioe, well-rooted plants.—RYDER ft SON, Sale, Man¬ 
chester. 

QIX OLD-FASHIONED CLIMBING ROSES 

O in six choice named kinds, package free for 4s. All rapid 
growers, unequalled for quickly covering large spaces, and 
producing basketfuls of bloom, mostly blooming in dusters, 
the colours varying from pure white to deep purplish crim¬ 
son.—RYDER ft SON, Sale, Manchester. 

^TWELVE EXHIBITION ROSES in twelve 

JL best and most popular kinds, package free for 8s., includ¬ 
ing one Glolre de Dijon and several of the high-priced varie¬ 
ties of recent introduction. These cannot be excelled, only 
the beet kinds being kept. Customers are requested to order 
immediately to secure nest selection. The collection of six 
Moss, six climbing, and 12 Exhibition Roses for 15s.-RYDER 
and SON, 8ale, Manchester_ 

~’ New Flowers for present planting. 
"HICKSONS & CO. } 1, Waterloo Place, Edin- 
XJ burgh, are now sending out well rooted plants of their 
sterling novelties in bedding Violas, show and fancy Pansies, 
border Pinks, Iberis capitate. Primula capitata (the beauti¬ 
ful violet Indian Primrose), &c. ; also an immense stock of 
all the leading varieties of Violas and Pansies, which can be 
sent safely by post. Full descriptions and prices can be had 
on appli cation . ___ I 

ORCHARD HOUSE TREES IN POTS.-For 

\J Sale (from want of room), a few fine healthy Trees, care¬ 
fully trained. Peaches bearing four to six dozens annually, 
and Plums many dozens; 1 Dr. Hogg Peach, 1 Early 8ilver, 1 I 
Princess of Wales ; 1 Pne-apple Nectarine. The above are 
in 15-inch pots, pyramids 6 feet high, prico 20s. each; 11 
Purple Gage Plum, 1 Jodoigne Gage. 1 Brahy’s Gage, and 1 1 
Myrobalan ; pyramids, 5 feet high, in 15-inch pots, 10s. each ; 

I half-standard Peach Apricot, 15s.; 1 ditto Moorpark Apricot, 
10s.-R. O. CHAWNKR, Desford, near Leicester. 13897 

TUTY SPECIALITY.-24 Hardy Flower Plants, 
In varieties, all named, post free, Is. 2d.—P I. 
KANE, Plant Nurseries, Kells, MeathJ [3892 


quotations will be found 25 per cent, under usual trade price. 
Hyacinths for glasses, pots, or forcing, best named varieties. 4s. 
doz., 30s. 100; ditto for bedding, 3s. doz., 22s. 100; Tulips, 
single and double. Is. doz., 6s. loO; Snowdrops, fine double 
ana Single, 3s. Gd. 100; Polyanthus Narcissus, 10s. 100; 
Pheasant'B-eye or garden varieties, 6s. 100; Crocus, fine 
specimen bulbs, 3s. 100; Anemones, 6s. 100; fine specimen 
bulbs, Lilium candidum, bo beautiful for decoration and 
winter bloom, 5e. doz.-T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hilling- 
don H*‘nth. Uxbridge. _ 

•i iiii iiuineu. Collection of balbs comprises 800 
-L choice bulbs, as follows: 30 finest mixed Hyacinths, 50 
Polyanthus Narcissus, 100 mixed garden or Pheasant's-eyo 
ditto, 4 dozen mixed Tulips, 100 ditto Crocus in four varie¬ 
ties, 100 double Snowdrops. 100 single ditto, 100 Anemonc-s, 
100 winter Aconites, 12 Lilium candidum. and 60 varieties: 
package included.—T. J. liAWKINS, Bulb Importer and 
Florist, Hillingdon Heath, near Uxbridge. _ 

•THE Half-guinea Collection contains similar 
X bulbs to the above, only proportionate in number, and 
will be found a cheap and pleasing collection.—T. J. HAW¬ 
KINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 


KINS, Hilli ngdo n Heath, Uxbi 

"pUONYMUS. — Fine, larue, bushy plants, 
Xl broad or narrow-leaf, in gold, silver, or plain ; gold or 
silver, 8s. doz.; plain, 4s. doz. miller-sized plants, 5s„ gold 
or silver; and 2s. 6<L, plain. These shrubs are Bure to please 
at the price. -T. J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Ux¬ 
bridge. 


NTS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux- 


“Jt'OBtal Delivery” of Choice Bulbs, 
Tubers, &c. 

The following are offered poet free for cash with order. 

Per doe.—*, d. 

Anemones, double named sorts, collection of 12 varie¬ 
ties for exhibition.2 0 

Anemone fulgens, special offer, very fine tubers ,. 2 6 

Anemone fulgens, new semi-double and other distinct 

colours.2 0 

Anemones, new whole-petalled French blooms, like a 

Chrysanthemum (Glory of Nancy) .2 3 

Anemones, new whole-petalled (La Brillante) .. .. £ 0 

Ranunculus, French Meladores, speciality W. B. H. 

6s. per 100 1 0 

Ranunculus White Hercules, immense double white 

bloom.13 

Freesia Leichtlini, for pots, new .2 6 

Gladiolus The Bride, for pots or open air, special offer 2 0 
Hyacinthus botryoidos coerulea, deep blue .. .. 13 

Hyacinthus do. pallida, pale blue.2 6 

Hyacinthus do. alba, most beautiful, to grow for 

gent's coats with a spray of Maiden-hair Fern .. 3 6 

Helleborus mger maximus, the large variety of Christ¬ 
mas Rose . each 1 0 

Ixias, finest mixed, extra .10 

Ixia crateroides, scarlet, for pots, as seen in Covent 

Garden.13 

Lilv of Valley, the true Berlin variety for forcing .. 18 

Scilla sibirica, special otter.13 

Sparaxis tricolor, ex. fine mixed .13 

Trillium grandittorum. most beautiful introduction 
from North America . Is. each 

*** Special Collections of Named Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Gladiolus, Crocus, Narcissus, Lilies, ftc. For price, &c., ask 
or write for No. 1 “ Special Offer ” Dutch Bulbs for Autumn, 
1882. 

tar The rare and beautiful Emperor. Empress, and Hors- 
fieldi Narcissus, so much sought after by collectors, one bulb 
of each post free for 3e. 6<L 

Write for Catalogue* Noa. 1 and 2 for the Pretent Seaton. 

HARTLAND’S 

Old Established Seed Warehouse, 

_ 24 , PATRICK STREE T, CO RK._ 

"PANSIES 1 PANSIES l—All the best named 

X varieties. Show, 2s. doz.; fancy, 3s. doz., in twelve fine 
varieties. Bedding ditto, also Violas, the best varieties. Is. 
doz. Double Daisies (crimson, white, and pink), Wall¬ 
flowers (Blood-red, Harbinger, ftc.), Sweet Williams, Canter¬ 
bury Bells, double white Pinks, all 2s. 6d. per 100. Polyan¬ 
thuses (gold-laced), 8d. per doz. All post free; extra plants 
for carriage. Send for list.—W. ft F. WHEELWRIGHT, 
Florists, Oldswlnford, 8tourbridge._ 


0 [Nov. 11, 1882. 


A ^ For beautiful Flowers and Plicti gg. 
hHhd Use J. Hagarty's Celebrated ?f*| 

GARDEN REQUISITES 88 

AT RJCDUCXD FKICKfl. 

flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-bnshelba 

VJ Is. 3d.: 10 for 12s.; 15 for 17s.; 30 for 30a, bags include 
truck (loose), 33s. ; Best Brown Fibious Peat, 5s. per esa, 
for 22s. 6d.: Black Fibrous Peat, 4s. 6d. per sack, 5 for 2C 
sacks 4d. each; Coarse Silver Sand, Is. 6d. per bushel; Yell; 
Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, and Peat Mould, Is. per bust 
Bulb CompoBt. Is. 4<1 per bushel, 5s. p#T sack. Maauiv? 
all kinds; fresh Sphagnum, Garden Sticks and Labels, Eu? 
Mats, ftc. Tobacco Cloth and Paper. The best imported Cl. 
8d. per lb.: Speciality Paper, 10d. per lb. Writ® fox I’r 
List.—J. HAGARTY, Garden Requisite Stores, Tni 
Chambers, Wormwood Street, Old Broad Street, London, E 

Jbjfefc GAHDEN REQUISITES^ 

As supplied to the Royal Gardena 

HOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. Is. 6d. [ 

U Back : 10 for 13s.; 15 for 18s.; 30 for 30s.. mil neks 
eluded. Truck (loose), 40s.; Selected Broun Fibrous Peit, 

r r sack ; 5 for 22s. 6<L ; Black Fibrous Peat, 4s 6d_ per ur 
for 20 b. ; sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand, Is. 6d | 
bushel. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf-mould, and Pest-mot 
each at Is. per busheL Manures of all kinds. Fresh Stfc 
sum. Garden Sticks and Labels. Russia Mats, ftc Totv 
Cloth and Paper, best in the market; Cloth, 8d. per lb.; 8; 
cialltd Paper, imported solely by us. Is. per In. Write t 
price list.—W. HERBERT ft CO., Horticultural Stares, 
New Broad Street, E.C. (turning by Gow’s, fishmonger], * 
minute from Broad Street Railway Station. 

COOOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSI 

By Chubb’s Patent Process, as supplied to all the ft? 
Gardena and Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful it; 
seasons. Invaluable for Potting, Plunging, Forcing, Fn 
eries, Strawberries, Bedding-out Plants, ftc IXstixyi i 
slugs and insects. July 1, 1882. 

In consequenoe of the great scarcity of Hoik c 
enormous Continental demand for our “Rciu«%' i 
are compelled from this date to advance prices 
follows, and only orders accompanied by remit’iL 
will receive attention (in rotation). We also bid 
necessary to caution purchasers to beware of tpjna 
imitations, and buy the genuine Refuse direct. Sack*, It $ 
each: 10 sacks, 13s.; 15 sacks, 18s.; 20 sacks, 23s.: 30 sack 
30s. (all sacks induded); truck load, free on nil, £ 
Limited quantities of P.M. special quality granulstrd, 
sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for potto 
and use In conservatory. Terms, strictly cash with 
To obtain the genuine article, buy direct from the maiah 
turers, CHUBB, ROUND ft OO., Fibre Works, West Fa 
Road. Millwall, London, E. 

HARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fib 
IT Refuse, 44 per bushel, 100 for 25e.; truck (loo*) i 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6d. per sack. 5 racks S 
sacks 4d. each. Black Fibrous Feat—6s. per sack, 5 mcti 2 
sacks 44 each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 94 per bushel, 15f U 
ton, 26s. per ton ; in 2 bushel bags, 44 each. Yellow Fib* 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per busheL 6pbafd 
Moss, 8s. 6d. per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, 
Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats, ftc. Write for ft 
Price List. H. G. SMYTH, 17a. CoalYard, Drury Urn* 
of Castle Btroet. Long Acre). _ 

VJMITH JS PLANT NUTRIENT is naeqnalfci 

D as an eflicient, reliable, and economical manure. 8:141 
boxes at Is., 4a. 64, 7a 64. 12s. 64, ftc., by see dsrog a 
chemists. Manufactured by PALK ft SMITH, AnaiH 
Chemists, Torquay; London Depot, MAW ft CO., 11, l a 
gateStreet, E.C. 

T7TRGIN CORK FOR FERNERIES iS 

V CON8ERVATORIE8.—The cheapest andfc*t ha 
in London.—GEORGE LOCKYER ft COTu High Sot* 
Bloomsbury, W.O_ 

fjONCENTRATED TOWN MANURE^ 

vJ taining 8 per cent, ammonia, equal to 35 per ctfit ■ 
phate of ammonia. Delivered at Warrington Stations a a| 
of 2 cwt. each, at £7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of liasas 
Town Hall, Warrington. _ 1 


HHARCOAL, finely powdered, invaluable fi 
U lawns and old gardens; prevents clubbing in Oil 


HHEAP and good plants for the garden, green- pei 
house, ftc. Catalogue for autumn, 1883, post free. Wi 

INDOOR PLANTS. Q 

per doz.—a. d. n 

Herbaceous Calceolarias, out of pots .1 ( 

„ in pots.H JJ 

Primula sinensis, in 5-in. pots.6 0 ^ 

Cinerarias, in 5-in. pots. ..6 0 

Solanums, full of berries . ..6s. and 9 0 zi 

Cyclamen, very fine, in 5-in. pots .. .. 6s., 9s., and 12 0 r T 

Bouvardias, for early blooming, in 5-ln. pots, 6s., 9s , and 12 0 1 

Azalea indica, Ghent or mollis, with buds, 21s., 24a, and 30 0 1-u 

Hyacinths, to name .6s. and 6 0 mi 

„ Roman ..per 100, 22 b. 3 0 Til 


Price 26a per torn in bara, at Warrington 
per 2 cwt. oag.—Apply, inspector of Nuittnoo, Ten * 
Warrington. __ 

QULPHATE OF AMMONIA for Chry^ 

O mums, by far the best stimulant for ohtimpf 
blooms, and for poshing on backward plants; bee *.y 
containing 25 per cent, ammonia, 8d. lb.; 4 lb.. 2x W.; 
4s.: 14 lb., 7s,: 28 lb., 12s.; or 8 oz. sample bj 
DAVIS, 66, W arner Road, Ca mberwell. Londsa 


on Stations.» 
uittnoos, Ion *1 


Digitized b>' 


Tulips, to nune.per 100, 6 a andSA { j ® 

Hardy HeathA to name.4 0 

Ledums, Kalmias, and Gaultherias.6 0 

Conifers for pots, window boxes, and winter bedding, 

perlOMOs.6 0 

Climbing plants in great variety .. .. 6 a, 9a, and 12 0 

Carnations and Pico tees, to name.7 0 

Pinks, Pansies, and PentstemonA to name .. .. 3 6 

Potentillas and Pyrethrums, to name .5 0 

Phloxes, to name.per 100, 20a 3 0 

All the above, florist's flowers of the finest varieties. Many 
new herltaceous plants. Many thousands of the most showy 
kinds. 12 tort *, 3s .; SO sorts, 11s. ; 100 sorts, 20s. 

Spring blooming plants, such as Polyanthus, seedling 
Prim rose a all colours, Wallflowers, Canterbury Bells, ArabiA 
Aubrietias, Daisies, red, white, or rose, Myosotis, Silene 
compacta, 4s. per 100, 35s. per 1000; TulipA for bedding, to 
name, 5s. per 100; Crocus, 2s. per 100; Snowdrops. 2s. 6d. per 
100: double white, sulphur, and lilac PrimroseA 24s. per 100, 
3a 6d. per doz. ; double red and single blue Hepaticas, 24s. 
per 100, 3s. 6d. per doz.; Sweet Violets, in good clumps, for 
forcing, 30s. per 100, 4s. per doz.; Sweet VioletA in mna.ll 
plants, 15s. per 100, 2s. per doz. 

New Catalogue post free. 

WM. CLIBRAN & SON, Oldfield Nursery, 
__Altrincham. 

1 niO CHOICE BULBS-Hyacinths, Tulips, 
X\JX£l ftc.. for 21s.; one half, 11 a : one quarter, 6 a Col¬ 
lections of bulDA 5a 6d., 7a 6d., 10s. 6a., ana 16 a od.—Send 
address for list to FRED B. BAILEY, 4» Market Street, 
Westhoughton, Bolton. 


TANNED NETTING, 2 yds. wide, 1W. 

-1 yd. .4 yds. wide, 3d. per yd. NtfW TWINE 
1-in. mesh. 1 yd. wide, 2d.: 2 ydA wid e. 4<L; < yds 
per yd. HEXAGON GARDEN NETTING. 
Tiffany, 20 yd. pieoeA S*d- yd.—W. CULLDiGFOED.» 
«afce. London. K. 


POUNCE'S BLIGHT - KILLER destrcal 

X plant pests. A shilling bottle makes tenplk)si-**| 
sal e and ret ail, 18. West bonrne Grove. London 

HALVANISED FITTINGS FOR J 

VJ FRUIT WALLS.—F. MORTON ft CO. 1. M 
Street, Westminster, 8.W.. supply these, at fcflt'vs* J 
for cash to accompany order : Tightening Raidtfsr’^ x 
per doz.; Terminal Holdfast®, Is. 8<L per d<-± I 
Guiding the Wirea 5cL per doz. ; Wire, lk. lOd. K 1 \ 
Winding Key (only o ne required), 4d^Bagx forpekai I 

POULTRY WIRE NETTING, GaKai 

X can be obtained at exceptionally low iriMl 
FRANCIS MORTON ft OO. (Limited), 1, W*1»J » 

Westminster. Price Lists o n application. _ 

T 7 TKGIN CORK.—Handsome Pieces, 

V therefore cheapest ; 112 lb., 18a 6d., ; 56 Bx, 

28 lb., 6s. 6<L-WATSON ft SCULL, 90. Lower El 
Street, London, E.C ._ _ 

"DlMMKL’S NEW SEASON PERFUME 

JLw tracted direct from flowers with his patent Mr-S 
White Heliotrope, White Pink, White Disc, 
Malvetta, Rose Laurel, Wallflower, Sweet Paa SjWl 
All from 2a 6d.—EUGENE RIMMEL, 9a Sb«4 
Regent Street; and 24, Qomhili, London; and k B* 
des Oapuoinea Paris. _ 

"DY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT .--j 

X> CONSERVATORY BOILER from 45a; E«£^ 
Cooking StoveA from 10 a 6d.: Excelsior Gas Bstk ij 
The Oalda Instantaneous Water Heater, 7 
SHREWSBURY. 59, Old Bailey; Factor, Btrt 
Road, Brixtou, S.W. m 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRA1ED. 


Established 1765. 


SEND OR PROSPECTUS. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


SLOW COMBUSTION 
STOVE FOR HEATING 
GREENHOUSES, &c. 


JOHN C. CHRISTIE, 

Heating, Lighting, and Sanitary Engineer. 

IMPROVED PATENT SLOW COMBUSTION 


COMPLETE IIOT-WATER APPARATUS, 

FOR COTTAGE OR MANSION. 


Over 14,000 have been sold 
by us since this invention 
was first patented. 


2, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 

(GILLINGHAM'S PATENT). 


protect 


plants 


trade mark 


REGISTERED 


“ Horticultural Society's Garden, Turuham Green. 

" Frigi Domo is now largely employed here as a protecting 

natenai instead of mats. Ait houses and pits to which it can 
e usefully applied are covered with it at night, and it is 
ound to give entire satisfaction. It lasts longer than mats, 
(cheaper, and keeps out frost equally well." 

'' Broom House, Fulham. 

"Frigi Domo.— After two winters’ experience of this 
material as a protection from frost, I have come to the condit¬ 
ion that it is the best covering for pits and frames which ever 
aine under my notice. It will keep out more frost than two 
oats, while it only costs the price of one ; it is more tidy than 
oose litter, and fits more closely than straw hurdles, and it 
i much more manageable, for when fitted on to a roller end- 
rays, covering and uncovering can be effected in half the 
anal time, and there is no danger of breaking the glass. In 
ret weather it lies quite close to the glass, but as soon as 
rust sets in it becomes almost as tight as a drum, thus 
arming a space between it and the glass, a thing very de- 
irable where the edges tit tightly, which they do. I believe 
hat any greenhouse plant is perfectly safe under it until the 
benuometer indicates 10 deg. of frost. ** J. RUST." 


THE IMPROVED 


In BRASS, COPPER, or IRON, from 31s. Gd. 

By this invention small conservatories can be kept at a 
uniform temperature throughout the whole twenty-four hours 
at a cost of 2d., and the heater requires no attention whatever 
during that period. All other lamp heaters throw burnt and 
vitiated air into the room. This heats by radiation, and all 
impurities aie deposited in the water automatically condensed. 
Manufactured by 

TREGGON & CO. 

(The oldest firm in the trade), YORK WORKS, BREWERY 
ROAD, LONDON, N. City Office and Warehouse, 19, Jewiu 
Street, E.C. 


FOR GREENHOUSES, dc. 

Complete, 6 ft. long, with 4 pipes, from *C3. 

Cost of gas less than one farthing per hour. 

Price lists and particulars on application. 

W. M, APPLETO N, Clifton, Bristol. 


BENJAMIN UDGINGTON 

13 2 Di//<e S- r LA L ond on Br/d ge 


Jt^Ricc coMPLCTcirMI Equal to 30 ft. of 2-in. pipe ; can be 
*S3>£mZ,.\0* 0. placed anywhere. 1 quart of oil in 

24 hours or 4 ft. of gas per hour. Price complete, £2 10s. 
Send for a complete list of Boilers, Pipes, dc., to 
WM. POORE & CO., 

Hot-water Engineers, 155, Oheapside, E.0. 


PUOOlNa By CHARLES BALTET. Translated 

(Meirai. ot is ° 

GARDEN RECEIPTS. Edited bv 

CHARLES W. QUIN. 12mo, Is. 6d. Post free. * 

COTTAGE GARDENING j or Flowers 

Fruits, and Vegetables for Small Gardens. By E. HOB-' 
DAY, 12mo, Is. 6d. Post free. 

CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO., 7, Stationers’ Ilall Court 

lAnnnn P r* 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 

Cases, is. each extra, allowed for when returned. 

100 squares glass, 15 oz., 14 by 12J for 15s. 

„ „ „ 21 oz., „ „ 22s. 6d. 

„ „ „ 15 oz., 13} by 8 8s. 6d. 

.21 oz., „ „ 12s. 6d. 

„ „ „ 15 oz., 12J by 111 12s. 6d. 

„ „ „ 21 oz., „ ,, 18s. 6d. 

Good English glass, any size as required quoted for on 
application. 

atty, Id. per lb. Paint ready mixed in 4-lb. and 7-lb. tins at 
5d. per lb., tins included. 

IENRY WAHTWRIGHT, Glass and Lead Merchant, 
8 & 10, Alfred Street, Boar Lane, LEEDS* 

f O STEVENS’ HORTICULTURAL. 

SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
100MB, 38. King Street, Covent Garden, London. Esta- 


BOULTON k PAUL, NORWICH. 
Catalogues and Prices Free on Application. 


/V GEORGE’S 

35 Patent Calorigen, 

For heating mall 
\ Conservatories. 

4 To burn gas.. ..,£3 3 
„ coke .. £6 6 
Height, 28 in.; diameter. 

14 in. 

J J, F. FAR WIG & 00., 

Manufacturers, 

30, Queen Street, Cheap- 
side, E.C. 

* « Illustrated Prospectus 
and Testimonials on ap¬ 
plication. 


Page 

Ivy on cemented walls.. 441 
Keeping poultry run pure 443 
Langshan fowls .. .. 443 

Lapagerias. 440 

Lawns . 437 

Lily of the Valley .. 436 
Liming land .. ..441 

Making flower beds .. 434 
Management of aquaria 443 
Pansies for next summer 434 

Parrots . 443 

Petroleum stoves .. 441 
Plants in unheated 

house.440 

Poultry food .. .. 443 

Primroses bloeming early 435 
Primroses in summer .. 435 
I Primroses in winter .. 435 
I Primulas .. .. 43 g 

Priming. 437 

Rats in houses .. .. 441 

Rose Aimee Vibert .. 433 
Rose bushes from cut¬ 
tings .433 

Roses, dwarf, for bedding 433 
Roees, espalier .. .. 433 

Roses on their own roots 433 
Roses, planting .. . 433 

Roses, varieties of .. 433 
Roses, Yellow Provence 433 
Scurvy in rabbits 443 

: Seedlings.. 

| Shrubbery' . ■ .. . 436 

Shrubs for screens *. 437 
Sul,* hate of ammonia .. 442 
! Swollen feet in fowls .. 443 
Tenants' greenhouses .. 441 
Top dressing with leaf- 
soil .. .. 437 

Training wall trees !433 
Treatment of garden laud 441 
Tritons in aquaria .. 443 
Variegated Ivies going 

v**? 11 .,.437 

Vegetables. 437 

Vines for table decoration 440 
Violets for winter 436 

Walks 437 

Watering tret* f-riis ” 440 
Weeds in paver, yards .. 441 


Ants in houses .. 
Ants' nests in gardens 
Ants on plants .. 
Apple, Ribaton Pippin 
Apple trees in pots 
Aralias, propagating 
Arum Lilies 
Basket plants 
Beds in town gardens 
Beetles 
Begonias .. 

Begonia seed, saving 
Blackberries, culture o 
Brussels sprouts.. 
Canaries m out door 
aviary 

Candytuft, the Rocket 

Chrysanthemums, trail 
planting.. 

Cinerarias .. 
Cotoucaster Sinnnonds 
Cut-leaved Blackberry 
Dahlias 

Dahlias, best single 
Damson pruning 
Dark honey 
Dressing new land 
Dutchman s pipe.. 
Early Potatoes .. 
Echeverias, wintering 
Exhibition Potatoes 
Ferns damping off 
Flower garden .. 
Fruit 

Fruit trees from seeds 
Fruit trees, root prunii 
Fruit trees, soil for 
Fuchsias 

Fuel for stoves .. 
Garden, replanting 
Gas and plants .. 
Geraniums.. 

Gold fish .. 

G 1 apes not colouring 
Haricot beans baked 
Haricot beau balls 
Haricot bean fritters 
Haricot bean omelette. 
Heat for greenhouses 
Heating by gas .. 
Indoor plants 


3L.ST, Cheapest, and most powerful of all 

J twilera, suitable for amateurs’ greenhouses of all sizes. 
' Lists aud full particulars on 


Wlicati 

WILLIAM J. FOX, Hot-water Engineer, 

12, South Place, Finsbury, London, E.C. 

10 LL TOBACCO PAPER, 

CLOTH, and FIBRE for Fumigating. 

be best and strongest it is possible to obtain. 6 lb., 14s. 6d. ; 
I IB.. 20s. Good strong Tobacco Paper or Cloth, 6 lb., 3s. 6d. ; 
tlb., 15s. Carriage paid to London, or any Railway Station 

1 Kent. 

All our articles contain the pure Essence of Tobacco only. 
Used in Royal Nurseries, he gardens of the Nobility, and 
F leading men of the profession, &c. 

Manufacturers, 

ARLINGTON BROS., Frederick Street, Chatham- 

Mt-office Orders and Cheques, Darlington Bros., Chatham- 

Old Tobacco Rope, very strong, for fumigating, &c., 
I lb, 4s. GiL ; 28 lb., 8s.; 56 lb , 15s. ; 1 cwt., 28s. 


Cheap Heating Apparatus for Small Greenhouses 

PRICES, complete: 
i ff No. 1,£3 15 6 I No.3,£4 5 6 
fjL? If No.2,£4 0 0 No.4,£4 12 6 J 


PHIWli . . ill 1 f I || —I 

Our “ Champion " Boiler will burn 12hours without attention 

9. WILCOX A CO., Hot-uiater Engineers and Boiler 
Makers. 85, Old Street, London. 

Estimates and Price Lists free. All descriptions of BOILERS, 
PIPES, and FITTINGS in Stock. 


IOSES. ^So^i'nKnTarS 1 "" 1 ROSES. 

12 distinct varieties, Perpetuate, First Prize Flowers, 
6d,; 100, in 50 varieties, First Prize Flowers, 65s. The 
auts are very flue. Btout, and well rooted Terms cash, 
snal trade discount. — The Executors of the late H. 
IANDFORD, The Dorset Nurseries. Bi andford. _ 

JsHNATlON. — Much Welcome, a ciioice 

1 hybrid, very tine white flower'ng, a perpetual bloomer, 
10 for cutting, should be in every garden ; six good plants, 

: twelve for 3s. Gd.; 25s. per 100.—H. GODFREY, Nwr 
ryman, Stourbridge. 


Amateur’s Hot-Water Apparatus. 

ACME Slow Combustion Boiler, pipes, and 
■AA. all fittings complete, ready for erection, from ±3 15e. 
Independent Slow Combustion Star Boilers from 40Leach. 
Illustrated Lists free. 

OHAS. P. KINNELL k OO., 3 1, Bankable, 8.B._ 

flARDEN POTS.—12 8-in., 12 6-in., 48 5-in., 60 

vl 4-in.. 60 3-in., packed and sent to rail, 7s. 6<L. cash.— 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Digitized by 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRA1ED 


ail Daniels’ as 


WEBB’S 

2ls. COLLECTION OF I 

BULBS 


FLOWER ROOTS 


OUR GUINEA BOX 

CHOICE HARDY FLOWER ROOTS FOR OUTDOOR 
PLANTING 

8 Contains the following liberal 
assortment, all in sound picked 
bulbs, with full instructions for 
cultivation (case, packing, and 
carriage free to any railway sta¬ 
tion in England or Wales) 

25 Hyacinths, choice mixed 
200 Crocua^n fine^variety 

12 Tulips, double mixed 

12 Tulips! Parrot mixed 
25 Anemones, double mixed 
12 Anemones, double scarlet 
25 Anemones, single mixed 


COLLECTION OF BULBS 


“ The collection of Bulbs far exceeds mj 
tions, and is a remarkably cheap oollecti 
H. Hamer, Leeds, October 28, 1882. 


0 Choice Hyacinths by name. 

18 „ Tulips, 0 sorts. 

30 „ Crocus, 0 sorts. 

24 „ Snowdrops. 

0 l# Roman Hyacinths, 

0 „ Scilla prsBcox. 

0 „ Sweet Jonquils. 

This splendid, assortment of 102 Bulb ft 
Postal Order for 5s. 


12 Polyanthus NarcissuB,mixed 
12 double white Narcissus 
12 Pheaaanfs-eye Narcissus 
6 Campemelle Jonquils 
25 Ranunculi, scarlet Turban 
25 Ranunculi, mixed Turban 
50 Snowdrops 
50 Winter Aconites 
12 Spanish Iris 
C Triteleia uniflora 
2 Lilies 

559 ROOTS IN ALL. 
Double quantity, 40s. ; half do., 
12s. Cd. 

Other Collections for Green¬ 
house and Conservatory Win¬ 
dow-boxes, etc., 12s. 6d., 21a, 
42s., 63s., and 84s. 


Larger collections for gr 
doors, 10s. 0d., *21s., 42a. 


enhouse or ora 
63s., and 106c 


FOR OUTDOOR CULTIVATION 


ROYAL SEEDSMAN, 


Beautifully Illustrated CATA- 
Wft h LOG UE post free on application. 

DANIELS “BROS., 

Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, Norwich. 


CONTAINS: 

SO Ranunculus, double 
mixed 

15 Ranunculus, Turban, 
scarlet 

100 Snowdrops, double and 

6 Tulips, Due Van Thai 
6 Tulin*, early double, 
mixed 

0 Tulips, La Candeur, 
double 

6 Tulips. Parrot, fine mixed 
IS Tultos, single mixed 
SO Winter Aconites 

054 BULBS IN ALL. 


X Anemones, fine double, 
mixed ' 

SS Anemones, fine single, 

tOO Crocus, choice varieties 
1 Crown Imperial 

50 Hyacinths, choice mixed 
30 Iris, Spanish, mixed 

IS Jonquils, Campemelle 
1 Lilium candiaum 

51 Narcissus jweticus 

12 „ double white 

j>; „ Kan Sion 

0 Polyanthus Narcissus 


150 Suits for 5s, 


T L. WATSON’S “Amateurs” CoU 

U • consists of 6 mixed Hyacinths, 6 double Tulips, 
Tulips, 25 yellow, 25 blue, 26 white, 25 striped Crocus* 
cissus poeticus, 5 Narcissus incomparabilis, 6 Kaos 

. __ .1 1A . P n A MaakUl 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

Special List (August, 1882) now ready. 

P IE LARGEST STOCK in the greatest num¬ 
ber of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and green- 
louse cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and other 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send for above list 
jefore buying elsewhere. Post free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NTJRSFRY. SALE. MANCHESTER 


cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries 


1000 Bulbs for 20s. 


Post free. 


JOHN GREEN 


For full particulars sec 
WEBB’S AUTUMN CATALOGUE, 
gratis and post free. 


call attention to the following hardy flt^for 

ate pi “ * * “* J1 * * 

with 


S rotection whatever. 
_ r. Catalog! 

Carnation (the true old Crim¬ 
son Clove). Gardening 
Illustrated says no gar¬ 
den let it belong to cottage 
or castle, should be without 
it. la each; 3 for 2s.; 7s. 

6d. doz. 


The Queen’s Seedsmen, 

W0RDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE 


Hybrid Perpetual PolyMrtETf«i, H|Wli 

and Perpetual Moss. 

Roses of 1881 

Of above-named classes, 18s. to 24s. per dean, is pen 
Choice Roses. 

Tea-soented, Hybrid Tea, Noisette. China, sod Bondi 
18s. to 24s. per dozen; strong plant*, In pots. 

Descriptive List on application. 

RICHARD SMITH Ss 00.. 

NURSERYMEN AND SEED MERCHAhH. 
WORCESTER. 


3e. per doz. 

Pentstemons, mixed, un¬ 
named varieties, 2s. per doz. 

Pyrethrums, single, 3 for la ; 
2a 6d. per doz. 

Pyrethrum uliginoeum, 9d. 

Aquilegias, splendid mixed, 
Is. per doz. 

Old Clove Pink (white), la per 
doz. 

Pheasant’s-eyed Pink, 2a per 
doz. 

Alpine Auriculas. 2s. per doz. 


RATED descriptive list free on appli- 
8pecimen testimonial (unsolicited): " March 10, 
a, Ac., in borders purchased and^ Pl*^ted'|Mt 

tine” and much praised, 
n length, and so close that 
~ have been very fine and 
ler now showing very strong 


lasz —Urocus, sc., in waucid *—..Tii — 

autumn are making a fine show and giving every satisfaction. 
Hyacinths in pots have been very tine and much praise*!; 
having Bpikes of bloom nine inch" im nnd doM tftai 

they appeared to be solid! Tul 
hi ghl y praised. Hyacinths in boi 


golden yellow. Is. per doz. 

Pansies, a splendid mixed lot. 
Is. per doz. 

Giant 8weet Williams, Is. 3<L 
per doz. 

Foxgloves, white, spotted, or 
mixed, 2s. per doz. 

Canterbury BellB, double, 
single, or mixed, 2s. per doz. 


THE “ LITTLE HERO * BOILBB, 4« 
TXT1LL burn for 10 hours. Complete with 18 

VV of hot-water pipes, £3 17s. Also BEN'S xod M 
ARCH Boilers for over 1000 ft. of pining; the vW 
Apparatus, Gas Boilers and Hygienic 
Ac -B. W. WARHURST, 33, Highg ate Road, LoodoaE 

Stoke Newington Chrysanthemum Soda 
rpHE ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this to* 

A will be held in the Assembly Rooms, Stoke 
on November 13 and 14. Particular* on appbatwa *> 

HOX W 8 g6lDSMITH, 1. Stafford s Place, Grove Bosd 


Myosotis dissitiflora, la per 
doa 

Brompton Stocks, Is. 6<L per 


RICHARD SMITH & CO 


CRANSTONS NURSERIES 

(Established 1786). 


FOR THE GREENHOUSE. 

la dentieulata, 6d. (1 rev 11 lea robusta, Fem-llke 
, foliage, 6d. each, 

ia caahmerlana, la Sparcnannia africana, 6<L ea*h 

i ca * nuicr Fuchsias, 6 vara for la 6d. ; 

iia pulcherrima. Is. eacli 6 very select. 2s 6d. 
Pelargoniums, 6 vara Cyclamens. Is. 6d. per doa 
2 ^ Primulas, la 6d. per doz. 

Daisies (white), 4 for la Calceolarias. 2a jper doz. 
nia Van Volxemi, Cd Cinerarias, la 6d. per doa 
i Artillery plants, GcL each. 


NOW READY 
Descriptive and Priced 

CATALOCUE OF ROSES 

FOR 

AUTUMN, 1882, and SPRING, 1883. 


1, 1, OWWIGIU O M La 

Stamford Hill, K 


HyacinthB. Tulips, Crocuses, Narcissus, teia Srillia 
ilmiM. and other flower roots from Hous*4_ 


Marshal MacMahon, the best. Crimson Queen. 1>- 3d. doa ; 
55T7W5T 1B - M - ■ AS 3d. do, ; «, pe. 

“■ “• Keoo‘8 Seedling, 1, 3d. doz.; 

Sir Joseph Paxton, la 3d. j 6a per 100 
doz • 6s Der 100 Tnomphe de Paris, la. 3d. 

VicomtesseKsricartdeThury, 1 doz.; 8s. per 100. 

Is. 3d. doz.: 6s. per 100 I James Veitch, la 3d. doz., 
Auguste Boisselot, Is. 3d. | Cs. per 100. 
doz. ; 8s. per 100. 1 

A trial order respectfully solicited. 

JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwioh, 


Cranston’s Nursery & Seed Co, 

(LIMITED), 

KING’S ACRE, ne ar HEREFORD- 
GREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.- 

VT Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 ft. by 7 ft., £4 
Conservatory, 12ft. by 8 ft.. £8. Vinery, 20 ft., £7. Tenant 
Fixtures. Drawings, 3d. - Yorkshire Horticultural Works 
WindhUl, Shipley 

Digitized by ljO()Ql£ 
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TDEAD THESE. — 3s. 6d. collection of Bulbs'to 

All hand. They are the beat value for the money I have yet 
seen. Most valuable for an amateur with Bmall space, who 
wishes to cultivate a variety with little expense.”-8. Morgan, 
Darlaston. 

* 4 3 -KDSE BUSHES you sent me arrived all safe, 
U splendid healthy young plants. I am well satisfied with 
your selection.’’ —J. Bruce, South Bridge, Edinburgh, 
Nov. 7, 1882. 

TjENDROBIUM NOBILE, 2s. 6d., free. Will 

A' send a plant of this unrivalled cool house Orchid as 
above. Lovely white flowers, purple markings.—MORLEY 
& CO., Ful wood, Preston. 

THE favourite Tiger Lily, perfectly hardy, 

A grows and thrives in almost any soil; 4 blooming bulbB 
Is. 5d., free; 6, Is. lid, free.—MORLEY ft CO., Fulwood, 
Preston. 

"RELIGIOUS scent through house produced by 

A/ spray of lovely double white Tuberose flower; 4 bloom¬ 
ing roots Is. 8d., free, with cultural directions. See Gar¬ 
dening. October 29.-MORLEY ft CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

■D OSES ON OWN ROOTS. — See last week’s 

Alt Gardening; suitable for pot culture. Gloire de Dijon 
(yellow), Red Dijon (red). 8ouvenir d'Elise (creamy white). 
The abovo three choico Roses, 3s.. free to any address — 
MORLEY St CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

T YGODIUM PALMATUM, the rarest and 

AJ most beautiful climbing Fern in cultivation, suitable for 
climbing up a wire in Fern case. Tuft of frond roots (starting), 
as imported, 2s., free; almost hardy.—MORLEY St CO , 
Fulwood, Preston. 

A ROOTS CHRISTMAS ROSES showing bloom 

“ (as imported), only Is. 6d., free; six. Is. lid, free ; suit¬ 
able for pots or outdoor culture.—MORLEY ft CO., 
Fulwood. Preston. 

"DOUR little plants of exotic Palms, all different, 

A very graceful in form ; case. Is. 9d., free.—MORLEY & 
CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

OHEAP and beautiful cool house Orchids, re- 

yJ quire no heat to produce their lovely flowers ; Is. 6d. 
each, free ; or the three plants, 2s. 6cL, free. Oypripedium 
acaule, C. pubescens, not started, sound crowns, and the 
lovely variegated foliaged Goody era pubescens in growth.— 
MORLEY ft CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

I R1 CHOICE Bulbs, 38. 6d., free to any ad- 

AUA dress, consisting of three Hyacinths, fifty mixed 
Crocus, six beautiful Anemones, twelve Ranunculi, six double 
dwarf early Tulips, twelve winter Aconites, twelve Snowdrops, 
suitable for window or garden culture.—MORLEY ft CO., 
Fulwood, Preston. 

"DARLY BLOOMING GLADIOLI.-Twelve 

AJ flowering Bulbs, mixed varieties, Is. 2d., free. Hardy out 
of doors ; plant now.—MORLEY ft CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

T'HE pure white, sweet-scented, old English 
A gnrden Lily (Lilium candidum); 3 bulbs Is. 4d., free to 
any address. The esthetic favourite.—MORLEY ft CO., 
Fulwood. Preston. 

pHEAP and Choice FERNS, four varieties, 

vJ including the exquisite Pteris argyrea (white and green), 
and also the tree Fern (Lomaria gibba), nice plants, 2s. 2d., 
free. Suitable for case or window culture.—MORLEY ft CO., 
Fulwood. Preston. 

1 lUOUA-N UT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

VJ Patent Process. July 1, 1882. In consequence of the 
great scarcity of husks, from this date prices will be as 
follows: Sacks, Is. 6<L each ; 10 sacks, 13s.; 15 sacks, 18s.; 

20 sackB, 23s.; 30 sacks, 30s. (all sacks included). Truck-load, 
free on rail, £2. Limited quantities of P.M. special quality 
granulated, in sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (two prize medals). 
Terms, strictlycash with order.—CHUBB, ROUND ft CO., 
Fibre Works. West Ferry Road. Millwall. London. E 

On 1 Ho AND UPWARDS. - TERRA- 

30a ±Ub. COTTA STOYES.-ROBERTS’S PATENT 
PORTABLE TERRA-COTTA STOVES tor Coal. Healthy 
heat 24 hours for about Id., without attention. For green¬ 
houses, bedrooms, ftc. Pamphlet, with authenticated testi¬ 
monials, sent. See in use and order at Patentee’s, 112, Vio- 
| Street. Westminster. 

wiuVhb.— lena-cottal Portable! for Coal. 
O ROBERTS’S PATENT. Healthy heat 24 hours or 
longer for about Id., without attention. For bedroomB, 

1 greenhouses, or almost any put pose. Pamphlet and authen- 
' ticated testimonials sent. In nse daily at Patentee’s, T. 

1 ROBERTS, 112, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 

REGIBTKRED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


DEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF 

A* FLOWERS for screens and scrap books ; 100 for 16s., 
fifty for 9b., twelve for 2s. 6<L Specimen plate post free for 3d. 
—The Publisher, 37, Southampton Street. Covent Garden. 


1 HO HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

■Lvv for 26s.—Richard Smith A Oo.’s selection of the 
above contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
beautiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, bo as 
to produce flowers and render the garden attractive all 
thro ugh the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
SMITH A CO., Nurser y men and Seed Merchants, W orcester. 

flREEPERS for Walla, Trellises. &c., in great 

variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
object may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
and advice on application.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., 
Nu r serymen and 8eed Merchants, Worcester. _ 

STRAWBERRIES.—Strong roots for present 
W planting and for fruiting next year, 4s. per 100. Descrip¬ 
tive iiBt and price for plants in pots for forcing on applica¬ 
tion.— RICHARD 8MITH A CO., Nurserymen ana Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. 

HRAPE VINES and ORCHARD HOUSE 

VJ TREES IN POTS.—Grape Vines, extra strong, short- 
jointed, and well ripened ; planting canes, 3s. 6d. to 6s. each ; 
extra strong fruiting eanes, 73. 6<L to 10 b. Orchard-house 
trees, fruiting In pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apr ice ts. Plums, Cherries, Pears, Apples, an d Fig s. De¬ 
scriptive price list for Id. stamp.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., 
Nursery men and Seed Merc hants, Worcester_ 

00 non CLEMATIS IN POTS of all the 

GVJjC/VyU finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple) for climb¬ 
ing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, strong plants ; 
descriptive list on application.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., 
Nurser ymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. _ 

OEAK ALE.—Exceptionally fine roots for forc- 

O ing, 28. 6d. per dor., 16s. per 100. Asparagus, strong for 
forcing, 12s. per 100: specially selected ditto, 16s. per 100.— 
RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer¬ 
c hants, Worcester, _ 

D OSES —Well rooted, many shooted, truly 

-tv named, of matured vigorous growth, and of the best 
kinds. Dwarfs, R. S. A Co.’s selection. 8 b. per doz., 60s._per 
100: Standards, 21s. per doz.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester, _ 

0 PECIAL OFFER of surplus Stock, in fine and 

O frequently transplanted Trees of various and choice 
kinds at esrceedingly low prices. The List free on application. 
—RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer¬ 
chant s, Worcester. _ 

A PPLE TREES with MISTLETOE growing 

■ti. on them —Price from 7s. 6d. to 21s. each.—RICHARD 
SMITH & CO., Nurseryman, Worcester. _ 

VUCCA or “ Adam’s Needle” is a plant which 

■JL is neither so generally known nor planted as much as it 
deserves to be, for when in flower it is a most beautiful ob¬ 
ject, its Aloe-like leaves and appearance being at once re¬ 
markable and suggestive of tropical vegetation. The under¬ 
mentioned kinds are perfectly nardy and suitable for planting 
in gardens of all sizes : Yucca gloriosa pendula, Is. 6d. to 
3s. 6d. each; Yucca fllamentosa. Is. 6d. to 3s6d. each ; Yucca 
recurva. Is. 6d. to 3s. 6d. each.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester, 


Guelder Hose, Ac., 8s. peT doz., 60s. per 100. Descriptive List 
on application.—RICHARD SMITH A CO„ Nurserymen and 
Heed Merchants, Worcester. 


parations intended to supersede it. In boxes, la., 


many pi 
3s., 10s. 6 


hurst Co mpounfl,and working the lather into the infected part . 


boots, preservei 


spoliBl 


made of difficulty in getting Gishurstine. Some leadini 
nurserymen have put it on their lists: others are requests! 
to do so. __ 

The Publisher begs to anvounce that the positions of Ad ter 

Usements cannot be settled beforehand? nor can am - 

be given /or He continued repetition of tie am ‘ 

tn ruceestitt week *.■"* ' V I 



PREEN HOUSES Heated 24 hours for about 
VX Id., without attention. ROBERT8’8 PATENT TERRA¬ 
COTTA STOVE8 for COAL give pure htat with common 
coal, or coal and coke. Pamphlet and testimonials sent. See 
in use at Patentee’s, THOMAS ROBERTS, 112, Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 


"D OSE TREES.—Fine collection of 300 varie* 
HMthT'Uxbridge° Z ’ 5 ° 3 ' 100 ~ T * J - HAWKINS, Hillingdon 


rjYCLAMEN, finest strain grown. — Having 

V-/ purchased the entire stock of one of the largest growers 
of this stately flower, I can offer fine bulbs at 6s. doz. ; small 
ditto, 2s. 6d. doz.—T. J. HAWKIN8, Hillingdon Heath, Ux¬ 
bridge. _ 


\Kl ALLFLOWER, Harbinger or Blood-red; 

, Vf strong plants, 2s. 100, 16s. 1000- seed from ditto, 
lar^e packet, 6d.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. 


PINKS! PINKS! PINKS .'-White and Red, 

A large plants, 2s. per dozem-T. J. HAWKINS. Hillini- 
d on He at h, Uxbridge, 


pARNATIONS.—Strong plants in 4*-in. pots, 

will soon bloom, 8s. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hil¬ 
lingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

STRAWBERRIES! STRAWBERRIES 11 

^ STRAWBERRIES !! I—Runners of Sir Joseph Pax¬ 
ton, James Veitch, Black Prince, Ne Plus Ultra, President, 
Dr. Hogg, or Sir Charles Napier. 3s. per 100.—T. J. HAW¬ 
KINS. Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. _ 


PELARGONIUMS (Regal, Show, and Fancy), 

A best varieties, only; small-rooted plants, 3s. per doz.; 
cuttings, 2s. per doz.: best strain of * - 

HAWKINS, F.R.H.fe., Hillingdon 1 


plants, J 

l seed, per 100, oo.- 
Heath. Uxhridge. 


pAMELLIAS in variety, well budded in 4i-in. 

VJ pots, 3s. each ; in 7-in. pots, 5s. each ; in 12-in. pots, 10s. 
each : all true to name, strong healthy plants.— T. J. HAW- 
KINS, F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS! CHRYSANTHE- 

U MUMS 11 CHRYSANTHEMUMS !! I - One of the 
finest selections; 200 varieties. Strong plants ready tor 
blooming pots, 4s. doz., 30s. 100; very cheap.—-T. J. HAW- 
KINS, F.K.H.8., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 


OOLANUM or CHRISTMAS CHERRY.— 

K3 Strong plants, well berried, 8s. per doz. Extra choice 
well selected plants full of berry, 10s. dozen.—T. J. HAW¬ 
KINS, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 


A ZALEA INDlCA.—bine l.utdiy manta in pots 

AA for forcing, 2s. 6d. each. 24 b. dozen ; larger ditto, Mu. 
to 50s. dozen. Specimen treeB, Its. to 16s. each. Any of the 
above will give great satisfaction, — T. J. BAWKIN8, 
F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. _ 

TlEUTZlA.—Fine plants, 4b. doz. Spiraea 

A/ japonica, strong clumps, 4s. doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heat h, Uxb ridge._ 

C ARDENIAS.—Strong plants of this choice 

vl and very beautifully scented flower, 3s. each, 30b. per doz.; 
very cheap.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridg e^ 

OTEPHAN'OTIS.—Strong plants of this beauti- 

O ful greenhouse creeper, so valuable for its highly scented 
and beautiful bloom, 3s. 6d. per plant.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

OWEET YIOLETB.-Russian, Neapolitan, Belle 

O deChatenay, Marie Louise, Duchess of Edinburgh, Czar, 
and White Czar, 2s. doz., 12s. 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon He ath, Uxbridg e_ 

T ILIUM candidnm and Arum fethiopica. — 
AJ Special attention is drawn to these beautiful winter- 
flowenng bulbs, easily cultivated, and so useful for decora¬ 
tive purposes. Candidum, 6s. doz.; Arum, small size, 3k., 
large ditto, 8s. per doz.—T. J. HAWKINS,Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge._ 


DULBS I BULBS! BULBS! — In comparison 

A) with age, size, and quality of the bulbs, the loliowii g 


single and double. 1 b. doz., 6s. 100: Snowdrops, fine doub e 
and single, 3s. 6d. 100; Polyanthus Narcissus, 10s. lot ; 
Pheasant'B-eve or garden varieties, 6s. 100; Crocus, fit e 
specimen bulbs, 3e. 100; Anemones, Cs. 100; fine spccimtn 
bulbs, Lilium candidum, so beautiful for decoration ai d 
winter bloom, 5s. doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hilling¬ 
don Heath, Uxbridge. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 



u 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


[Nov. 18,1882 


TTYACINTHS—the finest bulbs importe 

XI Caraway 4 Co. offer the above best named Kinds 
per doz. ; three dozen, 18s.; carriage paid on receipt ol 
Order -GARAWAY & CO., Nursery. Clifton, Bristol > 

TUVARF ROSES—the best.—Garaway & 

U offer the above finest varieties in fifty sorts, £3 p« 
packed and carriage paid on receipt of P.O. Order, o 
for 31 h. 6d.—GARAWAY 4 CO., Nureery, Clifton. B 


15 in. high, 12 in. in diameter,! 


Forest Gate, E. 


QPRUCE FIR CHRISTMAS TREE, 2 ft., 1 

K3 3 ft. 3d. ; 4 ft., 4d.,each. Veronica, 3d. each ; Solar 
or "Winter Cherry, 3d. each ; Weigela rosea, 3 ft. to 5 ft., 
Ribee, 3 ft., 3d ; 6 ft., 6d. each. Chrysanthemums, in bli 
4d. each.-W. CULLING* ORD, Forest Gate, E. _ 


H yacinths, 3d. each, nam* 

100, three colours : Christmas, Ros< 
clumps; Lily of the Valley, Id each; 
Gladiolm ^ ’ 


Gate, E. 


200 


page paid, 8a 6d, : half, 5a, 


nial Lupines, Campanulas, _ _ 

Rockets, double Pyrethrums, Brompton Stocks. 4c. Cheap* 
lot ever offered —HARKNESS 4 SON, Nurserymen, T 
TESTIMONIAL — Litfleld Place, Clifton, October 1 
Dear Sirs,—Plants arrived, beautifully packed, a 
Bplendid specimens, and are simply “dirt cheap.”- 
tnily, BH OLTO H. HARE. 


pHRlSTMAS ROSES —Beautiful hardy white 

v flowers from Christmas to Lent: one plant, 7d.; six, 
2s. 6d.; twelve, 4s. 6d. :now ready, cash wi‘* 
paid.—GIBBS 4 CO., Woodbridge, Suffoix. 


flLD CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATIONS.— 

Strong plants from open ground. Two for Is. 3d., 
riage paid.—GIBBS 4 CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

T 1LIES OF THE VALLEY AT CHRIi 

JJ MAS.—12 roots of the largest flowering sorts and pi 
on cultivation, Is. 6d., carriage free; to be delivered in 
vember.—GIBBS 4 CO., "Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

'NT1COT1ANA LONG I FLORA. - Plants 
H each; seed 7<L per pkt. A deliciously fragTant p 
with pure white flowers; one will scent a whole house; ei 
cultivated ; almost perpetual bloomer. — GIBBS 4 < 
Woodbridge, Suffolk._ 


GIBBS 4 CO,, Woodbridge, Suffolk. _ 

WINTER-FLOWERING TREE CARNA- 

Y Y TION8.—The six best sorts—La Belle, Miss Jolliffe, 
Garibaldi, M. Baldwin, Vulcan, Van Houtte—pri ‘ ~ ’ 

GIB BS 4 CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. _ 

TTlOLAS, Pansies, hardy perennials, our entire 

V stock, all transplanted, is offered at Is. per doz., the 
land being sold to L. 4 N.-W. Railway Co. Guinea col' 
increased to thirty doz.; half, 12s., hampers gratis ; cat 
free.-JOHN PI RIE 4 CO., Stechford , Birmingham. 


white), 2s. 100. Potentillas, si: 
varieties, 2s. 6d., free.—HY. 
Stourbridge. 


GODFREY, Nurseryman, 


A NEMONE JAPONICA ALBA AND ROSEA, 

xX 10,000 strong plants; splendid stuff, flowered this sea 
son ; three extra selected plants, Is. 2d., free; 2 b. 6d. 

16s. 100.—H. GODFREY, Nurseryman, Stourbridge. 


twelve plants, 3s. 6cL, free.—H. GODFREY, Nurscryn 
Stourbridge. 

TTIIOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. —Mr. 

Davis begs to say his new Catalogue of Chrysanthemi 
is now ready; as well as fully describing the 600 varieties w] 
forms his splendid collection, this catalogue gives full part 


named ; 25 for 2s. 3d.; 50 for 4s. ; 100 for 7 b. 6d. For 
chasers' selection and new varieties see catalogue. - 
DAVIS. 66, Warner Road, Camberwell. 

■pARLY FLOWERING" CHRYSANTl 


Street, Glasgow. 


-LI 9s. per doz., carriage free—Baroness Rothschild, 
Colomb, Gloire de Dijon, Marechal Niel, Bessie Jo 
Charles M&rgottin, General Jacqueminot, Jules Mar 
La France, Mdme. Lacharme, Prince Camille de 1 
Senateur Vaisse. Postal order.—H. SCBMELZER 
71, Waterloo Street, Glasgow._ 


rjHRISTMAS ROSES.—Magnificent Hybrids 

V/ in nine splendid named varieties—purple, rose, snow 
white, carmine spotted, 4c. ; strong plants, to ~ 
season. Descriptive and illustrated list.—H. SOI 
4 CO., 71. Waterloo Street. Glasgow. 


TILIES OF THE VALLEY.-Strong heads 

JJ grown extra for exhibition. Is. per doz., 6s. 6<L per 
jOO, carriage free. Postal ordera.—H. 8CHMELZER 4 CO., 
yl. Waterloo Street. Glasgow. 


OX AN HARD ROSES.—Extra sorts, 3-ft. to 

10 5-ft. stem, 20s. per doz., not carriage free. — H. 

8QHMELZER 4 CO., 7 1, Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 

AURICULAS.—Extra garden sorts, mixed, 

xx strong plants. 6s. per doz., carriage free. Postal order. 
—H. SCHMELZER 4 CO., 71, Waterloo Street , Glasgow. 


TTYACINTHS, 
■XL TULIPS, tineel 
Ob. 100, carriage fret 
71, V/ a ter loo Btreef 


fine named vars., 3s. 9d. doz.; 
riy or late, singl%or double, 9d. doz., 
Ital order -H^Sp^ELZER 4 CO., 


QHIONODOXA LUCILIzE, THE GLORY ] 
QHIONODOXA LUCILI.E, of J 

HHIONODOXA LUCIU.E, THE SNOW, t 

U A charming acquisition, somewhat resembling the ol(l 
favourite Scilla sibirica. Awarded a first-class certificate by 
the Royal Horticultural Society. Figured iu Tht Garden, j 
July 3, 1S80; colour Nemophila blue, with white centre. f< 
Strong bulbs, Is. and 2s. doz., 7a. 6d. and 12s. fid. per 100, c 
delivered.—COLLINS 4 GABRIEL, aa below. v 

f ILIUM AURATUM, the Golden-rayed ( 

Ll Lily of Japan, the moat beautiful of all Liliea. Very , 
fine bulbs, la. each, 5s. 6tL for six, delivered.—CX)LLINS 4 11 
GABRIEL, aa below. 

A NTHER1CUM L1L1AGO (St. Bernard’s 

xx Lily) ; hardy, tieautiful pure white flowers, fino for cut J 
flowers, 3s. 6d. doz., delivered.—COLLINS 4 GABRIEL, 
as below. 

HALANTHUS ELWESI, the utre Giant < 
VT Snowdrop, from Asia Minor, Is. doz., 7s. 6d. per 100, 
delivered.—COLLINS 4 GABRIEL, as below. | 

A NEMONE, Bingle, mixed, 3s. 6d. per 100; , 
xx Ranunculus, Persian, mixed, 2s. per 100; Gladiolus , 
brenchleyensis, scarlet. Is. 3d. doz. : Crocus, white, purple, ; 
yellow, or mixed. Is. 9d. per 100, delivered.—COLLINS 4 
GABRIEL, as below. 

WINTER ACONITES, Yellow, a pretty 

Y Y dwarf, early spring flowering bulb, fine for shady situa¬ 
tions, 2s. 3d. per 100, delivered.—COLLINS 4 GABRIEL, 
aB below. 

SPECIMEN UNSOLICITED TESTIMO- 

fcj NIAL.— “ All the Bulba were highly aatiafactory in every 
respect."—COLLINS 4 GABRIEL, 39, Waterloo Road, 

U T « F («*(> »rlvertiaementa above). 

, uueno, ixu&£.fe.—Best named show varieties, 
e Xu fine dwarf bush plants, 7s. 6d. dozen ; 50 for 27s. : 100 
£210s. Standards, 18s. dozen. List.-Mr. R. W. BEACELEY, 
Fluder, Kingskerawell, Devonshire. 

- PANSIES ! VIOLAS !—Fine strong plants, best 

X named show and fancy, 3s. 6d. dozen ; bedding, la. 6d. 
and 2s. dozen ; seed, 7<L and Is. pkt.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, 

■ Fluder, Kingskerawell, Devon. 

>- OWEET VIOLETS specially prepared forwin- 

O ter blooming. New York, the best double, 2s. 6d. dozen, 
18s. 100; DeParme, double red Russian, Belle de Chaten ay, 

' Argentsetiora, Odoratissima, White Czar, 4d. each, 3s. 6d. 

1 dozen ; Victoria Regina and large white, 2s. dozen ; Swanley 

F White, the grand new double white, 5s. each. List of 26 varie- 
• ties, with directions for cultivation, lJcL — Mr. R. W. 
BEACHEY. Fluder. Kingskerowell, Devonshire. 

s UBKBACEOUS ALPIN E, ROCK, and other 

- XX hardy garden plants, 100, packing included, 24s. ; one 
dozen, post free, 3s. 6d. Giant Polyanthus, very splendid 
fancy, white, yellow, crimson, laced, hose-in-hose. Is. 6d. per 

l- doz. ; extra large plants, 2b. 6<L per doz. Grand double Wall- 
e, flowers, Campanulas, Sweet Williams, Is. per doz., free.—Mr. 

— R W BEACHEY. Fluder. KingskerswelJ, Devon. 

- (iMUlGE PLANTS.—Twelve splendid show 

e \J Fuchsias, including Miss L. Vidler, 2s. 6d. ; six Salvias 
ie (patens, splendens, Hecri, leucantha, Bethelli, Hoveyi), 2s. ; 

>n six Bouvardias, 2s. 6d. ; new double Bouvanlia Alfred 
ie Neuner, la ; three lemon Verbenas, Is. ; one Gardenia. Is. : 

two double Primulas, Is. 4d. ; twelve, 7s. 6d. ; good plants. 

, Three double Tropteolums, Is. ; six choice Pelargoniums 
’» (named), 2s. 6d. ; twelve Bride Gladioli, to pot now for 

1 early flowering, 2s. 6d. ; twelve Schizostylis, Is. 6a. : twelve fine 
named Tulips, Is. 6d.-Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, 
Kingskerawell, Devonshire. 

PANSIES 1 PANSIES !— Three dozen cuttings 

l X in twelve varieties, named, post free for 2s.—WM. 

! * SANDERS. The Gardens, Leek, Staffordshire. 

i; VOW READY. — Chrysanthemum cuttings, 

Xl from 300 selected varieties, 1«. per doa, post free.— 
WM. SANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, Staffordshire. 

TUT AGNIFlCENT LILIUM AURATUM.— 

Q| ixL Finest and strongest picked bulbs, guaranteed to bloom 
splendidly and give grand results, quite hardy ; early plant- 
r ing strongly recommended. Six, 7s. 6d, carriage paid— M. 

* * VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road, London, N.W. 

?h pXTREMELY BEAUTIFUL ORCHID, 

u- XJ Odontoglossum Alexandra;, easily grown in a green- 
111 house, nice plants, 3s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. each. Cash with order. 
p> — M. VEREY 4 CO., 4, Oppidans Rd., Primrose Hill, London. 

r- OUPERB Lilium eximium, beautiful large 
^ U early-flowering Lily, exquisitely perfumed, quite harc^, 
most effective for house decoratiou, six fine bulbs, 5s., 
carriage paid.— M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road, London. 

13 EGAL and Show Pelargoniums in ten splen- 
fT Xu did varieties, 3s. 6d. ; twelve choice named Carnations 
ii and Picotees, 6s. 6d. ; twelve Cyclamen persicum showing 
flower, 3s. 6d. ; all fine plants; free.—A. SWANSON, 
r© Florist, Barton-on-Humber, Lines. 

% (YUR DWARF ROSE TREES are this season 

>o yj fine, well-ripened plants, have excellent fibrous roots, 
and are altogether the best we ever sent out. The prices are 
- 30 per cent, below the usual catalogue prices. Customers 

1 are advised to order immediately.—RYDER 4 SON, Sale, 
Manchester. 

a, SJIX 5SUPERB MOSS ROSES in six choice 

Q > O named varieties, including the fine white Bath Moss 
and the beautiful arested variety, package free for 4s. ; 

'•» nice, well-rooted plants.—RYDER 4 SON, Sale, Man- 

ts uix OLD-FASHIONED CLIMBING ROSES 

7* Q in Bix choioe named kinds, package free for 4s, All rapid 
i5 growers, uneaualled for quickly covering large spaces, and 
n producing basketfuls of bloom, mostly blooming in clusters, 
the colours varying from pure white to deep purplish crim- 
| a son — RYDER 4 SON, Sale, Manchester. 


mg, 30s. and 42s. per dozen. All other good Lilies a 
.„ally low prices. 

MR. WILLIAM BULL’S Establishment for New atd 


L)HN LAING & CO.'S \ INES, carefully 

grown at the new vineyard, arc now in prime comliti:-* 
planting; fruiting canes, 7s. 6d. and 10s. each; plan?in; 
ies, 3s. od. to 5s. Delivery free of packing or earns:* 


•TWELVE EXHIBITION ROSES in twelve 

X best and most popular kinds, package froe for 8a., includ¬ 
ing one Gloire de Dijon and several of the high-priced varie¬ 
ties of recent introduction. These cannot be excelled, only 
the best kindB being kept. Customers are requested to order 
immediately to secure best selection. The collection of six 
Moss, six olimbing, and 12 Exhibition Roses for 15s.-RYDER 
and SON, Sale, Manchester._ 


AUTUMN-SOW, fine plants of Cabbage, 

XX Cauliflower, Kale, Savoy, Winter Onions, Lettuce, 4c.. 
4c., cheap, in small or large quantities, by post or raiL Send 
for list and printed copy of numerous unsolicited testi¬ 
monials from customers, 1882, to EDWARD LEIGH, 
Wrotham Farm, Dunsfold, Godaiming, Surrey. 


r novelties.— 1*-^. 


rieties, guars 
«, 7s. 100, p 


London, N. 


_ _• pree _ 

■HICKSONS & CO. t 1, Waterloo Place, Edin- 

U burgh, are now Bending out well rooted plants of their 
sterling novelties in bedding Violas, show and fancy Puss, 
border Pinks, Iberis capitata. Primula capitals [the beset- 
ful violet Indian Primrose), 4c.; also an immense stock i 
all the leading varieties of Violas and Pansies, which e&u be 
sent safely by poet. Full descriptions and prices can be lad 
on application. 


BOSES. 

station*!a England. * ROSEa 

12 distinct varieties, Perpetual*, First Prize Eovtn. 
10s. 6d.; 100, in 50 varieties, First Prize Flowen, 65e. Th 
plants are very fine, stout, and well rooted. Tern* rvL 
Usual trade discount. — The Executors of the lit* R 
BLANDFORD, T he Dorset Nurseries, Blandford 

HALCEOLARIAS, CINERARIAS, and PRI- 

U MULAS, from the very best flowers and colour* ntict, 
all raised from home-grown seed, very superb strut,-; 
cannot fail to give splendid flowers. Calceolaria, la, 6*1 ys 
dozen ; Cineraria, Is. 6d. per dozen ; Primula, 2s. per doss, 
in good plants, post free, from B. W. KNIGHT, Fiona, 
Battle, Sussex.__ 

■JVTEW VICTORIA DAISIES.—This new strsi; 

Xi of Double Daisies produces flowers larger than » ftu- 
shilling piece, on foot-staJks 3 in. long. They are inTaltii) t 
for cut bloom, and first-class for spring garden decoratix. 
Six fine varieties for 2s; 12 select varieties for 4e., poet fr-r-; 
fine mixed varieties, la 2d per dozen, post free, from B. V 
KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex._ 


XTEW DOUBLE WHITE BOUVARDU 

Xl ALFRED NEUNER—ThiB splendid new Bourada 
can now be supplied in good plants at la each, post Er-„ 
Six fine varieties BO Uv AUDI AS, invaluable for rax 
bloom, 2a, post free, from B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Bstti* 
Sussex._ 


OLDSMITH & LUFF have at present a verj 

VT fine STOCK of the following popular Lilies: Las* 
folium album, 9d. each, 8a 6d. per doz. Landiolimn -utwi 
6d. each, 5s. 6d. per doz. Canaidum, 2a per doz., L5a 
Croceum, 2 b. doz , 15s. 100. Tigrinum, Is. 6d per doz, Ik 
Gd. 100. Longiflorum, 3a 6d. doz., and others, as per Cut 
logue, free on application to THE CIVIL SERVICE SHI 
STORE S , 118, "York Ro a d, Westm in ster B ridge Kosd._ 

WHITE CLOVES ! WHITE CLOVES!!- 

* v Mrs. Sinkina the new hybrid white Clove, a th 
largest, sweetest, hardiest, most free growing and flovent 
variety in cultivation; blooms three inches acrow, perfd 
rosettes; were admired by thousands at H.RH. Ducat* H 
Teck’s stall at the Grand Bazaar, also at lady Fed! 
Bazaar, opened by General 8ir F. Roberts. Plants, k, >■ 
extra strong one-year-old, not mere rooted cuttings, fe ;*3 
doz —W. W KAL E, Taplow, Bucks. _ 

■ROSES, CHEAP ROSES.—350 of the finei 

Xu varieties for exhibition and garden cultivstioc cui 
offered, including all the very best new and old var'ews i 
Hybrid Perpetual, Moss, Bourbon, Noisette, and Tea Rees 
Dwarf bushes, 6s. and 7s per doz. ; Standards, 18s. per da | 
Teas, 10s. and 12s. per doz; new varieties, la 6d arid a 
each; strong plants, well rooted, packed nee. Desen 
catalogue free on application.—A. MOFFATT & bo>, 
Botanic Nurseries, Biggleswade, Beds.__ 


_new bodin’ 

Christmas Rose*. **<> 


.ingle and double, 1----- 

Bedding Hyacinths, separate coloun. 3s. doz.; White Hoosa 
Hyacinths, 3s. doz. ; Lily of the Valley, crowns li. M. ! 
Deutzia gracilis, 6d. each.-ROBT. W. BKEDELL, 
aeries, W allington, Surrey._ . 

H.YNURA AURANTIAC A. —The 

vT plant for 1883, 2s. each, post free. Christ- 7 

for Is., post free; double Neapolitan Violets, siz k- 
post free; Anemone japonica, rosea, and alba, two fJ 
Is. 6d., post free; strong plants of sweet-scented Hjm.' 
for Is.; Primroses, all colours, 3s. per doz.; ail 
—R. W, BEE P ELL. The Nurseri es, W allington, -cm?. 

TvTICOTIANA AFFINIS.— Pure white scented 
XN flower; plants out of single pots, la each, 

R. W. BEEDEL L, The Nu rs eries, Wa llingto n. 

TUTYOSOTIS SEMPERFLORENS, beantifnl 

XYL blue Forget-me-not, Is. 6d. per doz., post free; 
Lavender, Is. tier doz., post free; large, bushy plants, 
^rice t not carnage paid.—R. W BEEDELL, The huner-A 

TEVLIA SIEBOLDI, or Fig-leaf PalivS« 

xx for Is.; Azalea pontica and mollis, two for 
pas Grass, throe for la. ; Lobelia fulgena Queen ' jf*"* 
three for la.; Cyclamen peraicum, prize strain, Is. 
doz.; Chryso-nthemum cuttings, to name. Is. pef ■ 
post free -R. W. BEEDELL, Th e Nurseries, W ailinstoa 

CAnn PANSIES, fancy Belgian ; Is. 3d. for^ 
UUUU plants, post free; 6000 Pansies, English 
Is. 3d. for 24 plants ; cuttingB of all the best named 
Is. doz.. post free: Maiden-hair Ferna, four for Is., 

—R. W. BEEDELL, The Numerics. WaUington._ 

F ^TH Year ot distribution.— Telegraph C^" 
cumber, warranted; R. W. Beedella 
i every seed saved personally from handsome and trot^ • 
I the only sort grown; 12 ssrcds, Is., post free.—Die Naistf* 
1 WalUngton, Surrey. 
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FRUIT. 

OUTDOOR VINES. 
Notwithstanding what 44 A. D. H says to the 
contrary, my own experience of upwards of forty 
years, as well as the testimony in its favour by 
friends who have been guided by Mr. Clement 
Hoare’s system of cultivating the grape Vine on 
open walls, assure me of its excellence. Mr. 
Hoare’s vineyard near Southampton may have 
been a failure, and the causes thereof may have 
been such as “ A. D.” describes ; but Mr. Hoare 
published his treatise as far back as 1834, while 
he was living at Sidlesham, near Chichester, long 
before his removal to Shirley; and in his preface 
he states that the routine of management which 
he recommends 44 is the result of many years’ 
diligent investigation and of patient observation, 
and rests, therefore, on the firm basis of actual 
experience.” 

I think it is to be regretted that “A. D.” 
should throw, as it were, a wet blanket over the 
out-door culture of the Grape Vine in this 
country. The past summer of 1882 has by no 
means been a favourable one for that purpose, but 
I have this year ripened—on a south exposure it 
is true —bunches of the Royal Muscadine or 
Chasselas de Fontainebleau Grape up to the 
amber point of colouring, which is the sign of 
perfect ripeness. Then 44 A. D.” says 44 pruning 
should be done in March rather than in autumn.” 
For what reason ? I am aware that this is the 
continental plan, at least in France, Spain, and 
Portugal; but the climate of these countries 
differs considerably from ours, and, so far as 
my reading goes, there seems to be a pretty 
general agreement among practical men here, 
that the annual pruning should be done at the 
fall of the leaf. Mr. James Cuthill, a market 
gardener, and who may thus be fairly assumed 
to be a practical man, in a treatise on Vine 
culture dedicated to the King of Portugal, says: 
—“ Early pruning of the Vine in autumn must 
be enforced. If the plants are pruned early in 
November the Grapes will be ripe a fortnight or 
three weeks earlier the next summer. Anyone 
will be convinced of this who looks at the well 
swollen eyes of those Vines whose shoots are 
left on through the winter. Cutting them off 
after they have accumulated and deposited so 
much of the elaborated food, is a total waste of 
what Nature would otherwise concentrate in 
the stems destined to bear the best crop.” There 
seems to be some sense in this. Cuthill gives 
several examples of the advantages of early 
pruning, but they are too lengthy for quotation. 
I am aware that there are differences of opinion 
as to whether the long rod or spur system of 
culture be preferable; but the former has this 
advantage, that by it is retained the very best 
description of buds, riz., those produced from 
the beginning of May to the middle of July, 
whereas by the spur system nearly all these 
valuable buds are sacrificed. With the excep¬ 
tion of the remarks above commented on, 
44 A. D.’s ” suggestions are apparently very good, 
and might be followed with advantage. 

South Hants. J. M. 

- That good Grapes may be grown out-of- 

doors in good situations is, 1 think, certain, but it 
is the exception, and not the rule, to see a well- 
cared-for Vine on a cottage wall.' Too often 
they look as if the house wanted to be let. This 
ought not to be, seeing how useful the crop is 
when the Vines are taken care of and well 
treated. Unlike other fruit-bearing trees, the 
Vine is sure to produce a crop every year, and it 
is seldom that the fruit does not ripen well 
enough for wane making, if not for eating. The 
Vine is, moreover, so accommodating, that it 
may be kept in almost as small a space as one 
likes, and yet be fruitful, as by cutting out the 
old wood, laying in young, and getting it well 
ripened, it will be sure to bear plenty of fruit. 
It may be planted at the foot of a low wall and 
trained horizontally, or at the foot of walls on 
which there is not room enough to train any 
other kind of tree, and trained upright, with 
one, two, or three shoots, such as behind chim- 
stacks. See., and with every prospect of success. 
Most people will, I thin^faamit thM; thj mpin 


cause of Vines getting into disrepute is the bad 
management to which they are subjected—such 
as overcrowding the ripe wood, and not thinning 
the summer shoots or tying them in, to admit 
iight and air, allowing all the bunches that show 
to remain, instead of thinning them out accord¬ 
ing to the strength of the Vine, which is another 
evil; the bunches themselves should be thinned, 
which would allow the berries left to expand 
better, instead of injuring each other by over¬ 
crowding. The statement is often made, 44 1 
should look to my Vine, but I do not know what 
to do to it.” This is to be regretted, seeing that 
pruning a Vine is even easier than pruning a 
Rose, Apple, or Gooseberry tree. I am not quite 
sure that gardeners are not partly blameable 
for the neglect into which cottagers’ Vines have i 
fallen in many parishes; they should have taught 
them how to do better. There are but few vil¬ 
lages far distant from someone who keeps a 
good gardener, and if one in a village were 
shown how to treat his Vine the example would 
soon spread. It has often occurred to me that 
it would be well to offer prizes at autumn shows 
for out-door Grapes* This would give a fresh 
impulse to this industry. I well remember some 
ten or fourteen years ago prizes being offered at 
South Kensington for out-door Grapes; and if 
my memory serves me right, I think that in the 
year 1869 Black Hamburgh? from Hedsor, near 
Maidenhead, secured the first prize in the class 
of black kinds, and the position was not one of 
the best where the Vine grew from which they 
were cut. It is to be regretted these prizes were 
not continued.—J. C. F. 

Planting fruit trees.— Now is the time 
to plant frnit trees and bushes of all kinds, and 
after the copious rains we have experienced the 
land will be in good order, as soon as it gets 
firm enough on the surface to tread on without 
sticking to the feet. In the first place, select 
healthy, vigorous young trees of really good 
sorts that have proved themselves suitable for 
outdoor culture under ordinary conditions. Do 
not go in for the “ latest improvements ” if your 
object is fruit in quantity, for experimental 
fruit culture too frequently disappoints the 
cultivator. Do not have, even as a gift, old re¬ 
jected trees that have been cut back time after 
time, for ten to one they are already diseased, 
cankered, or gummed, or have the germs of these 
diseases in their stems. Then having suitable 
positions proceed to plant as quickly as possible, 
covering the roots up to keep the atmosphere 
from drying them, and above all make the holes 
much larger than required to get the roots in, 
even if the soil has been trenched, as it should 
always be for new plantations, and therefore in 
a loose friable condition, it is still advisable to 
open large holes, so that the roots may be spread 
out to their full length. Be careful to work fine 
soil carefully among the tender roots, shaking 
the tree until every crevice around the roots is 
filled; then tread firmly, stake, and tie securely, 
and finish off by placing a mulching of half- 
i rotten manure over the roots. It is an old and 
trne saying that work worth doing at all is worth 
doing well, and in nothing more than in the 
planting of fruit trees have I found the truth of 
I this exemplified. It is miserable economy to 
see fine young trees being cramped in holes 
about the size of a flower-pot, with the ends of 
the roots pointing upwards instead of down¬ 
wards.—J. Groom, Seafield , Gosport. 

Resting Vines. —If successful Vine culture 
is aimed at, too much importance cannot be 
attached to giving it a period of rest. It ought 
at least to have two months’ perfect rest, and if 
more can be given so much the better. Where 
bedding or other plants have to be wintered in 
the vinery, as occurs in many places from want 
of room elsewhere, it isimpossible to give Vines 
a proper resting time, as the temperature which 
such plants require tends to keep up a state of 
constant agitation on the part of the Vine. 
Therefore, when spring time comes. Vines rested 
under such conditions break into growth quickly 
and make rapid progress, pushing out long- 
jointed laterals. The foot-stalks of the bunches 
also become drawn out, and the bunches them¬ 
selves have a loose, straggling appearance. This 


is debility in its truest form, and if allowed to 
go on the Vines will degenerate from year to 
year. Vineries should be emptied of all plants 
that will not stand frost while the Vines are at 
rest, and air should be kept on the house night 
and day, unless the weather is very severer; 106 
of frost will do no harm. The practice of short¬ 
ening the laterals to within two eyes of the base 
just before the growth has ceased, in order that 
the remaining energy may be directed into the 
bottom bud, so as to induce it to plump up and 
become prominent, is a mistake. Any attempt 
to increase the size of this bud and make it 
stand out more prominently will end in failure; 
it will start into growth, and that at a time 
which is ruinous to the Vine. It reminds one 
of trying to make up a bad day’s work when 
night comes. There may be something in 
pruning piecemeal, but that I cannot say; it is 
what I never practise. I always prune right 
back to the base at once, and can with the 
greatest confidence recommend the system. 

Foster’s Seedling Grape. — In Gar¬ 
dening, September 2, 44 H.” refers to Foster’s 
Seedling Grape in terms of high commendation. 
I can fully endorse all he says, but should like 
to inquire if he finds the Grape peculiarly liable 
to split in the process of ripening, or rather, 
perhaps, in the last stage of its growth ? My 
own Vine is in perfect condition, and bears 
annually a splendid crop of fruit. I have, how¬ 
ever, invariably to cut out a large number of 
damaged berries, which, with their naturally 
thin skin, seem unable to withstand the pressure 
of the rapidly inflowing juice. Apart from this 
peculiarity and the labour of thinning out the 
over-crowded bunches, no exception can be 
taken to Foster’s Seedling. Possibly 44 H.” can 
tell me how to remedy the defect, which seems 
to proceed rather from excess of vigour than 
otherwise.—W. L. 

8666.—Topping Raspberry Canes — 

Raspberry canes should be shortened back very 
much in proportion to strength and ripeness, for 
canes, however strong, may not always be ripe, 
and. therefore would not be productive. Well 
ripened canes should have a brownish tint and 
be quite hard when the leaves have fallen. For 
good fair sized canes, 4 feet is a fair height; very 
strong canes may be left longer and smaller 
ones shorter.—D. 

—— If Raspberry canes become too crowded 
in addition to having grown tall, I should advise 
thinning them out now rather than taking the 
tops off. If there is plenty of nourishment 
about the roots, a fine cane gives large fruit, 
and the taller the cane the more space there is 
for a large crop. All that you have to guard 
against is overcrowding.—G. C., Ecohs. 

~ 8627 —Cropping a garden.— 44 Currant ” 
will find that waiting to crop a garden with fruit 
trees and bushes raised from cuttings is both 
slow [and wasteful, because two or three years 
must pass croplcss ere the bushes and trees will 
have any produce. If it costs money to get good 
trees and bushes, they will the sooner prove 
profitable. Currants and Gooseberry bushes may 
be got by putting in strong shoots as cuttings 
now, but it will take four years to get them 
fairly productive, and six years ere they produce 
good paying crops. In planting, it is much better 
to put them into blocks, rather than around the 
garden, as then other crops are less interfered 
with. For the first couple of years early Potatoes, 
Dwarf Beans, and similar vegetable crops may 
be grown between the rows of bushes. These 
should be at least 4£ feet to 6 feet apart, and 
the bushes 4 ft. apart in the rows, to admit of 
ample expansion. Pruning may be done at any 
time during the winter, especially in frosty 
weather. The chief object of it is to thin the 
bush, taking out all small shoots, and preserving 
the strongest, but shortening these back about 
one third. In cutting ont the side summer shoots 
leave about two eyes or leaf buds. In the London 
market gardens Red Currants are pruned to 
mere stumps every winter. Apples, Pears and 
Plums must have all been worked on stocks in 
the nursery ere they can be had, unless you have 
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Crab and wild Pear stocks, and the same of 
Plums, on which to bud or graft good kinds. 
Strong two-year-old trees of these fruits can be 
got at nurseries for about 18s. to 20s. per dozen, 
and they present a capital investment, as in a 
few years one good tree will pay for the whole 
lot. Your soil is evidently much impregnated 
with iron, and not very holding. The garden 
should have some kind of shelter from fierce 
winds.—D. 

-The soil is a red mineral loam, generally 

a rich soil for garden purposes. It would pay 
better to buy a few young fruit trees rather 
than wait till they can be reared, as good strong 
plants can be had at from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per 
dozen for Black Currants, Red Currants, and 
Gooseberry. You might buy a small portion of 
what you want, and rear the rest. Take stout 
stems of Black Currant, Red Currant, and 
Gooseberry, of one year’s growth, and take out 
all the buds along the stems with a sharp knife, 
except three or four buds at the top and 
the same at the bottom ; those on the 
top will form the branches, and those at the 
bottom will break into roots. Plant these 4 
inches deep in well-prepared soil, now or in 
February, and they will be well-rooted by the 
following spring. There is no better plan of 
propagating bush fruit trees. Raspberry canes 
propagate themselves by throwing up suckers 
from their roots, which travel underground. A 
few canes will soon fill a garden. Plums, Pear, 
and Apple trees you will require to buy; or you 
may buy inferior stocks at a cheap rate, and 
graft them with better sorts, but for a learner 
this is an uncertain and tedious way of stocking 
a garden with fruit trees. You had better buy 
a few well-grown plants of good sorts, and when 
you have more experience, enlarge your stock 
gradually. Black or Red Currants may be 
planted against the walls round the garden. 
Gooseberry bushes may be planted in a line be¬ 
tween the larger fruit trees in the centre of the 
garden. It will be three years before bushes 
raised from cuttings will produce fruit.—G. C., 
Eccles. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Wintering Calceolarias.— Dig in a 

sunny part of your garden a pit— size according 
to the number of pots you intend it to hold, but 
not less than 3 feet deep; place the soil removed 
round the edges so as to form a slope outwardly. 
On the bottom place about 6 inches of dry cin¬ 
der ashes on which to stand the pots, covering 
the pit with any roughly constructed frame¬ 
work, so long as it is weather-proof ; boards will 
do, with a single pane of glass in the centre. 
Prepare the cuttings in the morning, leaving but 
a few leaves on each ; in the evening they will 
be ready to insert into pots. Good drainage is 
very essential; put a large piece of crock at the 
bottom of the pot, gradually smaller pieces, 
until the pot is one-third full. A poor sandy 
soil is preferable to rich mould. Place the 
cuttings very firmly into the pots with a small 
blunt dibble ; cover the soil with half an inch of 
silver sand; water just sufficiently to consoli¬ 
date it; when drained, place them in the pit and 
cover up. They may rest there until spring, a 
mat being thrown over during very severe frosts; 
they may be looked at during any fine open day, 
and, should any signs of mildew appear, dust 
with flowers of sulphur. Do not be in a hurry 
to remove them as spring advances, but give 
more air. Many of the cuttings may not have 
taken root, but will do so as the weather gets 
warmer. Since adopting this plan, I have lost 
but few plants out of hundreds, and, moreover, 
by comparing notes with friends who have fol¬ 
lowed my example, we find that plants struck 
and saved thus are seldom afflicted with that 
mysterious complaint incidental to Calceolarias. 
—A. H. Lloyd, Nunhcad. 

Christmas Roses.— To preserve the 
blooms from frost and to keep them purely 
white, it is well to cover the plants at this season 
with cloches or glass shades. We have hit upon 
an excellent way of fixing these, so as to keep 
them well off the ground, in order to admit 
plenty of fresh air to the plants. Three stout 
sticks, each about 2 ft. long, are driven in trian¬ 
gular form in the ground around the plant; in 
each stick a stout nail is ,raseit?d «lLeut 6 in 
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from the top, and projecting an inch or so. The 
cloche is rested upon these nails, and kept firmly 
in position by the sticks, so that the wind can¬ 
not upset it.—B. 

The Edelweiss. (Leontopodium alpinum). 
—This hoary alpine plant, which grows from 
4 feet to 8 feet high, on the Alps of Central 



Flowering spray of the Edelweiss. 


Europe, has long been cultivated in gardens. 
Though its culture is easy, a good deal of mys¬ 
tery surrounds the plant and its flowering, as if 
that were rare. Anyone, however, who knows 
anything of the hardy plant collections in this 
country, past and present, knows that its culture 
is not difficult in any way on sandy soils even 
as a border plant, and that it flowers annually. 
It is well worthy of culture, as the dense star- 
like heads of leaves surrounding the small 
yellow inconspicuous flowers are clothed with 
a dense white woolly substance which renders 
it distinct and striking even at a distance. In 
order to keep a good stock of flowering plants, 
the old ones should be divided annually or the 
young ones raised from seeds, which in some 
seasons ripen plentifully. It succeeds well either 
in the rock garden on exposed spots or in an 
ordinary border, and we have seen it grown very 
well in pots on a window sill. The annexed 
woodcut shows a flowering spray of the plant 
sent from North Wales. 

Primroses in summer and autumn. 
—It is not at all unusual for strong Primrose, 
Polyanthus or Cow r slip plants to show bloom in 
autumn or early winter; it generally happens 
with plants that have been transplanted in 
spring or with two-year-old seedlings. I have 
several lots of coloured Primroses, Polyanthus, 
Cowslips, and Oxlipe at present showing bloom. 

I They will, I expect, continue to do so during the 
winter if it be open. What a lesson for those 
requiring blooming plants for cool greenhouses, 
frames, and window gardens.—D. S. R. 

Double White Rockets. —I was rather 
astonished on reading the remark of “ W. B.” 
(bale) as to the scarcity of that beautiful old- 
fashioned flower, the Double White Rocket. 
Speaking to an old florist friend the other day 
about it, he told me he had known and grown it 
for seventy years, and he has never known it to 
be very scarce in this neighbourhood, viz., 
Killingworth, near Newcastle*on-Tyne. But, 
like a good many old-fashioned flowers, it seems 
always to have been grown ty a limited number, 
and is so yet, and I cannot tel! why it should 
be so, as it is easily propagated, either by cuttings 
put in under a bell glass, much in the same way 
as Rose cuttings, or by dividing it like a Polyan¬ 
thus after it has done flowering. As to soil and 


situation, it will grow in any ordinary garden 
soil, but we never give it manure; I mean we 
never prepare a place specially for it, and I have 
seen it grow and flower beautifully in a shady 
place planted between large Gooseberry bushes, 
and equally so exposed to all the sun and beat 
of the day. I am very sorry it is so scarce about 
Manchester, but I know it is there, as I saw it 
in the garden of 8. Barlow, Esq., of Stakehill, a 
short time ago.—T. E. H. 

Kales for flower beds in winter —I 

note that a correspondent recommends the orna¬ 
mental varieties of these for flower beds in 
winter; I therefore relate my experience of the 
two seasons we so used them—now ten or more 
years ago. The records in the gardening journal, 
of what the late Miss Hope had done in this 
way so attracted me, that the first year, at least, 
half the garden was filled with Kales of every 
hue, coloured and parti-coloured, from dark 
purple to white. They got well into growth 
about the end of December, and began to look 
so gay that I quite forgot the mental grumblings 
I had experienced at their delayed effectiveness; 
but, alas, my enjoyment was of short duration, 
for a sharp frost setting in early in the new 
year, rabbits driven to desperation by starvation 
one night discovered my Kales, and, notwith¬ 
standing their ornamental character, all but 
cleared the lot. Such a mishap as this being 
preventable by fencing out the rabbits, I re¬ 
fused to think that I could not yet use the 
Kales. I therefore determined to give them 
another trial the following year, but on the very 
threshold of the attempt I was again foiled, as 
my stock of seedlings was nearly all of one 
colour—not unlike bad-coloured red Cabbage. 1, 
however, made the best selection I could, bnt 
necessarily in consequence of want of variety, 
they were used much more sparingly than the 
previous year, and as matters turned out most 
fortunately, for this time the frost was unusually 
severe at the end of November, and continued 
during the first fortnight in December ; then 
came a thaw, and with it such a stench of rotten 
Kales that the windows of the house were for¬ 
bidden to be opened till the Kales were clearel 
out, the result being that I felt as crestfallen &• 
the poor Kales themselves would have been had 
they been capable of understanding how igno- 
miniously they were turned out cf the flower 
garden, and that for ever so far as I am con¬ 
cerned.—W. H. 

Ooronilla glauca out-of-doors. —When 

planted out, this plant is not troubled with 
scale or other insect pests, and it grows moch 
more freely than in pots. It is not hardy enough 
to withstand a very severe winter, but with the 
shelter of a wall and a little covering it may as 
a rule be considered safe. I have seen it stand 
out in quite open positions on the coast of 
Suffolk for several consecutive winters, and to 
be quite gay with flowers at the dullest time of 
the year. Of course it makes its best display a 
little later out-of-doors than under glass, but 
when planted out with unlimited root room it 
appears to be nearly a continuous flowerer. No 
sooner does it make a little fresh wood than it 
is surmounted with buds and flowers. I would 
advise anyone wishing to try this plant out-of- 
doors to put it out in May or June, in order that 
the young growth might get well matured before 
winter comes on. Soil of only moderate rich¬ 
ness, too, is advisable, for being a strong rooting 
plant it is apt to get over-luxuriant in very rich 
soil.—G. 

8535.— "Wintering Lobelias. —In answer 
to “ Amateur,” I have noticed the apparent con¬ 
tradictory instructions laid down by your 
various correspondents on this matter. I treat 
with great respect all that emanates from the 
pen of “J. Groom,” whose place I have the 
pleasure of knowing; but all amateurs have not 
the same appliances that he has at command, 
nor does the same soft air and sunshine prevail 
with us near London as he is privileged to enjoy 
in the South of England, and I would impress 
upon all giving information the desirability of 
stating the locality in which they reside! so 
that certain requisite deductions may be 
made for differences in temperature. I have 
long discarded the sowing of Lobelia seeds ; 
seedlings are ever straggling and weedy, suit¬ 
able for hanging baskets, but not for bedding. 

I therefore, about the middle of October, select 
about a dozen well grown bushy plants and place 
them in 4^-inch pots, housing them in a cold 
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Yame. After they have recovered the trans¬ 
planting, remove all bloom and straggling 
pranches. On the approach of frost I remove 
hem to my kitchen window, a large bay one 
itted with a shelf. They will not winter in a 
rame without artificial heat. Damp is a great 
snemy; they require during winter only sufficient 
noisture to keep them alive without growing; 
>n approach of spring (early part of April) I 
bake them out of their pots, dividing each into 
ls many pieces as possible, sometimes thirty or 
orty, taking care that each piece is furnished 
with small rootlets. These I plant into 2£-in. 
pots in rich sandy soil, returning them to the 
»ld frame awaiting the final bedding out in 
day. This plan has succeeded with me for the 
past six years.—A. H. Lloyd, Nunhead. 

-If “ Amateur ” will try my plan, which 

vas successful last winter, he will be in no 
loubt as to his Lobelias for next summer. I 
ook up about twenty plants last October or 
sovember and wintered them in pots in a 
finery, which did not exceed 45° up to Feb- 
uary, when I ceased firing. From this time, 
is I liad opportunity, 1 divided the plants into 
mall pieces, as many as possible with roots 
ittached, and the rest cuttings, and put them 
nto small pots well drained and shallow 
vootlen boxes. I lost a few, but on the whole 
hey succeeded admirably, and had about one 
lundred and fifty plants, but could have had 
nany more, as I found the smallest bit rooted 
cadily, and was quite large enough for bedding 
put the first week in June. The soil I used was 
>rdinary potting soil well mixed with silver 
>and. As an experiment this autumn, I am 
lividing some plants now, instead of later on. 
It the same time, for fear of accident or severe 
weather, I shall still winter sufficient whole 
plants for division in the spring.—J. G., Hull. 

8578.— Wintering Eoheverias.— None 
pf these succulent or fleshy-leaved plants will 
winter in unheated frames, frost must be ex- 
dud ed ; in fact, the temperature must always be 
i few degrees above freezing point, and they 
must be kept veiy dry. When exposed to a low' 
temperature, it should be understood that the 
iryer plants are kept during winter, so much 
greater is their power of resisting cold. The 
iction of frost upon sappy plants is to rupture 
>r burst and destroy their tissues or cells, but 
;his does not take place until they thaw. Should 
my plant by accident get frosted, plunge it 
nto cold water, and place it in a cool, not cold, 
place to dry and recover. A cellar is a good 
place; bring it again into the warmth very 
gradually.—A. H. Lloyd, Nunhead. 

8571 .—Geraniums not blooming.— The 

reason “ E. D.’s” Geraniums do not bloom in the 
ppen air, and yet make plenty of leaf, is want of 
sunlight and heat, and probably a surfeit of 
moisture. We forget that this class of plant is 
lot indigenous to this country. It is very seldom 
hat the Geranium does well except in the 
ipreenhouse. If the summer be dry and hot, it 
loes fairly well for three months only.—G. C„ 
Eccles. 

-Probably the soil is too rich, though in 

he past season the fault has been very general. 
When planted out, a somewhat poor and stony 
loam suits Geraniums best, with free drainage. 
h light, rich soil, or a “ fat’’ clayey one are both 
bad. Try plunging the pots in the beds next 
rear.—B. C. R. 

8492.— Hardy flowers for north 
bsrder—The best for this purpose are: — 
Michaelmas Daisies, Solomon’s Seal, Irises in 
?reat variety, Columbines, Saxifrages, Anemone 
japonica, and various others, Primroses of all 
kinds, Polyanthus, Auriculas, Hepaticas, and 
Tansies in any quantity, also Lilies of the Valley, 
Spineas, the Wood Hyacinth and other Scillas, 
Violets, London Pride, and Vincas (Periwinkle). 
But why not introduce a little rough rockwork, 
or plant the border with hardy Ferns ? Nothing 
can be more interesting and elegant, or give so 
little trouble. Almest any hardy creeper will do 
well on a north fence; Ivy, Virginia Creeper, 
Honeysuckles, Jasmine, and even Clematis, if 
the situation is fairly open, yet not too much 
exposed to cutting winds, will succeed admi¬ 
rably on a north aspect.—B. C. R. 

8534.— Wintering plants in frame.— 

It would certainly be better to place a few inches 
of ashes or cocoa-nut fibne" tto the frame,land 
plunge the plants in this. Fotthaldnji, n aptlicMe?! 


it would not be advisable to apply any fermenting 
manure, but the sides of the frame might be 
banked round with turf sods, or a foot of straw 
or litter packed round and kept in by boards 
would keep out the cold. During severe frost 
cover the sash with old dry sacks, litter, or any 
non-conducting material, but these precautions 
are not necessary except in a severe season or 
a very bleak locality.—B. C. R. 

The Golden Drop (Onosma tauricum). 
—This Taurian plant is among the finest of all 
the Onosmas, for none possess flowers of such a 
lovely citron-yellow colour. The accompanying 
woodcut well represents a life-sized flowering 
shoot with its gracefully drooping blossoms. It 
has been appropriately named “ Golden Drop,” 
and is an evergreen perennial growing from 6 
inches to 12 inches high, and forming a dense 
tuft of stems in a comparatively short period. 
It is a native of the mountains of Greece, Tauria, 
and Transcaucasia. The best place for growing 
the Golden Drop well is a properly constructed 
rock garden thoroughly drained, in which pro¬ 
vision is made for a good depth of soil, so that 


the plants may root strongly betw een the blocks 
of stone. In such a position the plant will grow' 
into a mass one foot or more across, and about 
the same in height, and in early summer be 
completely laden with bright golden almond- 
scented blossoms. The soil should be good sandy 
loam, mixed with broken grit; the plant placed 
between large blocks of stone, near which the 
roots can ramify, and be kept cool and moist. It 
may be propagated by seeds or cuttings. O. 
echioides requires similar treatment to the pre¬ 
ceding, except that young plants of it must be 
raised every year, and planted out in the rock 
garden to flower. It seeds freely enough in 
favourable seasons. 


Tomato as an insecticide —Referring 
to the paragraph in Gardening, October 7, 
with regard to the Tomato as an insecticide, our 
own experience corroborates the truth of the 
statement. Our Peach tree leaves were com¬ 
pletely perforated by the ravages of a small in¬ 
sect, which we tried vainly to remove. For con¬ 
venience during the summer wo have grown 
Tomatoes in the Peach-house, and not knowing 
about the plant’s insecticide properties, we have 
been surprised to sec the improvement in the 
appearance of the Peach leaves, an improvement, 
we think, fully explained by the paragraph in 
question.— Rochdale, 


ROSES. 

PLANTING ROSES. 

Time, ever hurrying onwards, lias once more 
brought the Rose grower face to face with the 
planting season. But I fancy L hear someone 
say, You are a little too early ; the foliage is not 
yet off the Roses; the extremities of the shoots 
are not yet ripe. What matters that ? Without 
frosts the foliage would remain on many va¬ 
rieties, under certain circumstances, until Christ¬ 
mas. Would you therefore wait until then before 
you planted ? Certainly not; and if the ends of 
some of the lateral shoots are not ripe, are they 
wanted for the bloom of next year? No; in 
March we cut these away. It will therefore be 
seen that I am an advocate for early planting, 
and that I assuredly am, if planting is done in 
the autumn at all. In proof of this, some three 
weeks ago I wanted some ground for immediate 
use, which had upon it a number of dw'arf Roses 
in full leaf, and indeed, I may say, in full 
autumn bloom. These were taken up and heeled 
in, the foliage withered, the wood partially dried. 

But was that a 
sign of death ? 
No, for only the 
other day I took 
some of them out 
of the soil to ex¬ 
amine the roots, 
and found them 
full of life, full of 
new white fleshy 
fibres, some mea¬ 
suring 2 inches in 
length. These 
then to all appear¬ 
ances were suf¬ 
fering—that is, so 
far as the tops 
were concerned; 
but, on the other 
hand, they were 
getting new root- 
hold ere the hard 
weather set in. 
But how and 
where shall we 
plant, and what 
is the best method 
of procedure ? So 
many visit our 
exhibitions, give 
orders for Roses 
chosen from 
blooms shown, 
and expect, after 
what I term 
“sticking” them 
in their garden, 
to see as fine 
blooms produced 
upon the pur¬ 
chased plants 
as those shown 
on the exhibi- 
tion stands, 
and nine out of ten, not getting such, 
are disappointed, and either blame the nursery¬ 
man or the plants. The fault is their ow r n—not 
the nurseryman’s. For outdoor-grown flowers 
none requires so much careful attention and 
richness of soil as the Rose; hence the cause of 
so many failures. 

Planting. —In the case of those who have a 
Rose soil the task will be comparatively easy, 
but in that of those who do not possess a rich 
clay loam the difficulty is not so readily' over¬ 
come ; for while the former have little to do 
except enriching their soils by means of manures, 
the latter have to make their beds with some 
good old turf from an old pasture, getting as 
much of the marly clay along with it as possible. 
If the Roses are to be planted in a bed, the 
whole of the light soil must be removed to the 
depth of 3 feet or 4 feet, and the bed filled up 
with maiden soil, using along with it a liberal 
supply of good, well-decomposed manure. If 
planted singly near drives or walks, holes should 
be made, large enough to contain a good-sized 
wheelbarrow' full of the fresh soil. The distance 
apart at which dw'arfs should be planted must 
be determined according to requirements; if 
w’anted for pegging dowm, from 18 inches to 
2 feet apart will be sufficient; if for massing, a 
little nearer; but some robust varieties, such as 
John Hopper, Paul Neron, Ac., need more room 
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than others, snch as Marie Baumann, Alfred 
Colomb, La France, Louis Van Houtte, &c. For 
standards I can lay down no unalterable law; if 
for a drive, they should be placed at distances in 
harmony with the shrub growth, &c. 

Situation.— A rosery should occupy the 
best possible place in the grounds, sheltered 
from the north-east winds, and away from any 
large deciduous trees. Boses do not like neigh¬ 
bours, and to plant them in close proximity to 
any tree is to court failure. 1 remember going 
into a garden once, and saw planted round each 
standard Bose a clump of Violas, and in another 
a clump of Old Man’s Pepper. Mary Howitt 
may be a lover of flowers, but I think when she 
wrote, “ Around the Bose the Convolvulus 
twined,” she had but little knowledge of the 
tastes of the Bose. Be that so or not, Boses like 
a spot to themselves, and those who fill up their 
Bose borders with annuals or bedding plants 
cannot expect success. H. F. 

85C3.—Tea Boses.—Six good Boses for south-east 
wall are Niphetos, white ; Homer, flesh pink: Sairmno, 
creamy buff; Catherine Mermet, rosy pink; and 
Cheshunt Hybrid, a reddish carmine. These are long 
bloomers, and give a capital selection.—D. 


HOUSE AHD wnmow QARDEHCTQ, 


Aralia Sieboldl In the house.— How 
very graceful and effective this plant looks in a 
house placed in a good vase or basin, and not 
in any showy or vulgar pot! Its fine glossy 
leaves and excellent habit are seen to advantage, 
and anybody with a greenhouse should grow a 
few good plants of it for the house in winter. 

Winter/window boxes.— At this season, 
when the summer occupants of window or 
balcony boxes are cleared off, questions are 
often asked as to what they are to be filled with, 
and as we cannot get a brilliant floral display 
daring the dull period of the year we must make 
as cheerful an effect as possible with bright, 
shining, healthy, dwarf shrubs, and carpet the 
surface with plants hardy enough to stand any 
weather. Amongst shrubs that we find service¬ 
able for this purpose are some varieties of coni¬ 
fers, which are especially adapted for this kind 
of decoration. The Arbor-vitses, that change 
colour with the changing year, Juniperus chi- 
nensis, Cupressus Lawsoniana, Betinosporas in 
great variety, and miniature Hollies, Portugal 
Laurels, Euonymus, Berberis aquifolium, all 
look well in boxes. Small plants of Yucca 
recurva, several varieties of Hellebores, and 
among dwarfer plants Wallflowers, Santolina 
incana, Myosotis, Pansies, Arabis, Aubrietias, 
and trailing plants of variegated Ivies. After 
these are planted, bulbs, let in with a dibble, 
will not fail to put in a welcome appearance in 
spring. They will require but little water at this 
time of year, for generally they get more than 
enough to supply their wants from the rainfall. 
But if they are so situated that the rain is kept 
off they must have one good watering with a 
rosed watering pot, to settle the soil and wash 
the leaves clean; after that they withstand 
severe weather if rather dry better than when 
over saturated. But as soon as danger of severe 
frost is over they must be kept well supplied 
with moisture. I may mention that neat little 
bushes, suitable for the above purpose, are 
obtainable at very low prices at all our leading 
nurseries, and can be kept for several years by 
planting out in summer in a partially shaded 
portion of the reserve garden. The biennials 
mentioned may be easily raised by anyone having 
a square yard of soil to sow a few seeds in 
daring the summer or autumn.—J. 

8548.—Ornamental window boxes.— 

A glazed stoneware window box is not suitable 
to plant evergreens in, as it parches the 
plants in summer and freezes them in winter, 
it being a rapid conductor of heat and cold. 
The best box for the purpose is one made of 
1-inch timber, covered with virgin cork. It 
qualifies the heat, and also affords protection to 
the roots of the plants from cold.—G. C., Eccles. 

Ferns in rooms. —As I believe it is gene¬ 
rally considered that Ferns will not grow' well 
in a room where gas is burnt, I think some of 
your readers may like to know of a very simple 
plan, which we find perfectly successful. Our 
drawing-room has a bay-window, in which we 
have placed three wire stands for Ferns and 
other plants. Wo- baVe curtains tb draw across 
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the window, and every evening, before the gas 
is lighted, we cover the Ferns with sheets of 
tissue paper. By this means, and by giving 
them daily a good supply of rain-water, we have 
grown Ferns for three years with great success. 
About once in three weeks, we take them into 
another room and water them overhead in a flat 
bath.—M art East. 


TREES AND BHRTJB& 

Retlnospora tetragons aurea.— This 
little conifer is at the present time very bright 
and cheerful looking. Its colour is a clear golden 
yellow, and its habit so dense and compact, that 
it is well adapted for planting on the sunny parts 
of rockwork, where it may be associated with 
the choicest of plants without in any way over¬ 
growing them, as it takes many years to reach 
even a few inches in height. For winter bedding 
also it is very suitable, and, like the other dwarf 
Betinosporas, it may be moved at almost any 
time without injury.—A lpha. 

The winter Jasmine— We noticed lately 
a singularly good effect from a plant of Jasminum 
nudiflorum against a wooden shed, painted black. 
The main branches only were fixed to the wall, 
and the shoots hung gracefully, laden with large 
flowers. A deep eave saved the flowers from rain. 
The exposure was a south-west wall, protected 
from the north and east. It is a great pity people 
about London do not plant this shrub more than 
they do, as it seems to stand London smoke, and 
does very well. 

8539.— Pruning Rhododendrons.— The 

proper times to prune most evergreens is the 
end of September or end of April, but I have 
pruned Hollies, Aucubas, Common Laurels, and 
Bhododendrons at Christmas for the sake of 
having the prunings for decorative purposes, and 
I have never known the shrubs to take any 
harm. I have found it to improve evergreens, 
cutting back rampant spurs that take the 
nourishment from the plants, and they grow 
more bushy afterwards.—G. C., Ecclct. 


VEGETABLES. 


FOBCED VEGETABLES. 

Many expect to produce choice forced vege¬ 
tables with very inadequate appliances. It is, 
however, best for all concerned where proper 
forcing houses are provided. The money invested 
in such structures is not ill applied, as it is not 
in winter alone that forcing houses are useful; 
fine Strawberries may be had from them in spring, 
and Melons and Cucumbers in summer. A well- 
built and thoroughly heated Melon and Cucum¬ 
ber pit is an excellent place in which to force 
vegetables at this season, and a Mushroom house 
or some such place suits material which requires 
to be grown in the dark. Plenty of top and 
bottom heat is necessary in both, and with this 
and well developed and matured roots to work 
with the produce should be abundant and good. 
Asparagus, Sea Kale, and Bbubarb are the 
main roots forced at this season. 

Kidney Beans are also highly valued, but if 
the plants are not well advanced in growth by 
this time it will be a difficult matter to get them 
to bear pods until the days begin to lengthen. 
When spring is far advanced Beans may be had 
readily in boxes, but now they will only succeed 
in pots, and 6-inch ones are large enough at this 
season. Where the seed was sown in them 
in September or early in October, growth will 
now be strong and healthy, and as the plants 
come into flower the atmosphere about them 
should be kept very dry to insure the pods form¬ 
ing w r ell and swelling freely. Stimulants at the 
roots will do much good now. Those contem- 
lating sowing seed now would do as well to 
efer it for some time, as little progress will be 
made until after the new year, unless the forcing 
accommodation is good, and under all circum¬ 
stances the crop would be a light one. Damp and 
cold must be avoided in Kidney Bean forcing in 
winter. About Christmas or the new year is a 
good time to start the spring crops. Six or eight 
seeds sown in a 6-inch or 8-inch pot in some 
good loam and half decayed manure will grow 
quickly and do wrell in any structure in which 
there is a temperature of 60° or so. Most growers 
know now that Kidney Beans do not produce 
roots from the stems, and the plan of filling the 


pots only half full of soil for the seed, and com¬ 
pleting the filling up after the plants are 
advanced in growth, has been almost wholly 
discontinued, as nothing is gained by it, and it 
requires extra labour. Mushroom manure not 
too much decayed is better in the bottom or 
Kidney Bean pots than any kind of bard drain¬ 
age, and until the pots are rather full of room 
water must be applied with caution. 

Asparagus is one of the most acceptable 
vegetables anyone can force ; roots of this over 
four years old may be lifted at once and placed 
in heat; a good manure and leaf hot-bed with a 
frame over it will bring it forward rapidly if the 
roots are placed on the surface and nearly 
covered with soil. In a new bed a good deal of 
steam rises at first; therefore a little ventilation 
may have to be left on night and day to allow it 
to escape, but further than this not much fre^h 
air is wanted. A bottom heat of 80° will cause it 
to sprout rapidly, but the top heat may be ll) : or 
20° lower than that, thus inducing the produce 
to be less spindly. This kind of treatment will 
also answer for Asparagus in a pit as well y 
in a manure frame. Sometimes the smaller 
growths come up first, but as they are good for 
nothing except perhaps for cutting up as a sub¬ 
stitute for Peas or for soups, which are net 
always wanted, the best plan as a rule is to cut 
the small growths away as they appear; this will 
cause the best crowns to start into growth mere 
freely, and also stronger. With well matured 
roots good Asparagus may be cut in a fortnight or 
three weeks after having been placed in heat, and 
from that time they will continue to bear for some 
weeks. Out-of-doors one is afraid to cut too long 
or too much, but it is different under glass; there 
every particle of it should be cut as it becomes 
ready for use, and from 100 roots many dishes 
may be had. Some may require to start this num¬ 
ber at one time, while others may make tw 
plantings of 50 each; but if a quantity of root 
be put into heat every three weeks or so, a con¬ 
stant supply will be keptup so long as Agparagt 
is wanted. 

Seakale roots for forcing need not he 
old as those of Asparagus. In good soil they grow 
fast and fine. Boots for forcing may be had tv.-., 
years after the seed is sown. As Seakale is cr.lv 
good when tender and white, it must be forced 
the dark, as, for instance, in a Mushroom hou-d 
Here it is an advantage to have some hot man br¬ 
and leaves in which to plunge the roots. A^oiu- 
times growth does not begin so readily as could w 
desired, a little bottom heat soon forces it. T1 
roots may either be planted amongst soil plaivl 
over the manure, or they may be put in pois wid. 
a little soil about them, plunging the pot*. 
This is a convenient way, and where there is r 
more suitable place, the pots can be placed cs 
the hot-water pipes with another pot turned up¬ 
side down over the Kale. In this way good Kale 
may be produced. Lifting the roots and forcing 
them in some such ways as these is surer and 
quicker at this season than trying to get the crop 
in by covering it over in the open ground. As 
spring advances pots or boxes and hot manure 
will produce it in the open quarters. 

Rhubarb should also be lifted at this season 
and treated in much the same way as Seakale. 
The roots should not be disturbed much; on dc 
contrary, the whole clump should be lifted and 
placed entire in the forcing quarters. I have seen 
some fine Rhubarb cut all winter fromanumler 
of roots placed over a flue in the dark comer of 
a shed, and it is a good plan to utilise places of 
the kind in this way. Bottom heat and plenty rf 
water are needed to start it into growth, and 
those who have the means of using these need 
not fail to have Rhubarb from Christmas on¬ 
wards. This year we intend forcing our Seakrde 
and Rhubarb under a plant stage in a pit, and u 
there is a good deal of heat here and not much 
light, there is but’little chance of failure. A fee 
roots of each will, however, also be put into ihe 
Mushroom house, and this will be somethin: to 
fall back upon. Our first- batches of all then-ots 
mentioned have just been lifted and placed m 
their forcingqu&rters, and no time should now w 
lost in doing this generally. C. 


Cauliflower and Lettuce plants - 

Where these have been sown thickly either < n 
open borders or under glass, they should now i* 
pricked out 3 inches apart in cold frames nr 
under hand-glasses. Thus treated, they make 
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>etter plants than if left in seed beds. They 
lust be kept as hardy as possible by full ex¬ 
posure on all favourable occasions, but cover 
hem up securely in case of severe frosts, for 
lthough they may not be injured by frosts 
.nder glass without any external covering, I 
►elieve that in the case of Cauliflowers severe 
becks arc the forerunner of premature hearting, 
r what is called “ buttoning.” Amongst Cauli- 
iowers few excel the Early London for a main 
rop; Yeitch’s New Early Forcing is a good kind 
or growing in pits or under cloches for the very 
arliest supply; and Stadl holder comes in well 
fter Early London. Lettuces may be wintered 
nder the same conditions as Cauliflowers. After 
rying all the latest improvements I am con- 
inced that there is nothing equal to the Black- 
eeded Brown Cos either for hardiness, crisp- 
less, or flavour. After they are planted in 
rames or other winter quarters a good dusting 
f wood ashes will prove of great service to 
hem. If the soil is moderately moist they will 
iot require any water for some time, and a dust- 
ng of any dry powder keeps slugs at bay. If 
:ept well ventilated, both Lettuces and Cauli- 
iowers may be transplanted to shallow trenches 
n March, when a few evergreen branches should 
»e placed around them. The soil for their re- 
eption should now be well manured and dug 
ip roughly. It will thus be in good condition 
rhen required, and both Cauliflowers and Let- 
uces like a good depth of well-enriched and 
leeply-cultivated soil.—J. L. 

Mulohing Asparagus.— By this time all 
lie tops of Asparagus will be withered and 
hould be removed, cutting 1 inch or 2 inches 
Lbove the level of the soil. Immediately this is 
lone, a good top-dressing of manure should be 
ipplied. Where the roots are a good distance 
ipart, two or three forkfuls of manure may be 
Dut cn and around each, the remainder of the 
'round being left bare, but where the roots are 
dose together, the whole surface should be 
covered. Where the ground is poor or the roots 
weak, they will be greatly helped by a handful 

salt or guano being sprinkled over each crown 
before the manure is put on. Seaweed is an ex¬ 
cellent winter covering for Asparagus, and 
vhere it can be had salt will not be needed, but 
t is only in a few places that the right weed can 
je had, and those who have to do without it 
mist resort to salt, which forms a good substi- 
ute. Asparagus roots are thick, fleshy, and 
preedy feeders, and nourishment seems to be 
stored up by them almost as much in winter as 
n summer. It is surprising how much Aspara¬ 
gus may be benefited by proper surface feeding; 
>ven old beds or exhausted plants may be im¬ 
proved as much by it as by any other means, 
>uch as forking manure between the rows or 
ibout the roots; in fact, it seems to me that 
\sparagus dislikes forking and cutting about its 
roots. Therefore, the more surface dressing is 
practised the better; and the manure put on 
low, although it may be decayed by the spring 
>r summer, will benefit the plants then to a cer- 
ain extent by the free open mould that will be 
formed on the surface. Good strong manure 
should always be used for Asparagus beds. 
Light straw or leaves are of little or no use; a 
nixture of half-decayed cow and horse manure 
s better, and either may be used separately. 
\part from the feeding properties of the top- 
Iressing, it also affords good protection to the 
;rowns, and although frost may not kill Aspara¬ 
gus outright, severe winters do it no good if 
mprotected, but probably much harm.—J. M, 

Early Peas. —On November 29 last year I 
obtained four quarts of William the First, also 
some Early Prolific, and sowed them on an early 
nordcr. William the First came up stroDgly and 
itood. the winter best, and although I was able 
to gather the pods from both sorts on May 29, 
William the First produced fully double the 
quantity the other did, and of fine green colour 
and go 4x1 flavour. Thi3 Pea is undoubtedly a 
very great acquisition for early crops.—J. H. 

Brussels Sprouts—The finest and most 
compact strain of Brussels Sprouts I have yet 
seen is one known as the Exhibition strain; 
whether such an appellation is well chosen or 
not, the variety is good; at least, as a garden 
kind it is remarkably true, and produces large 
Sprouts of the best and most solid kind. The 
average height of strong plants is 20 inches, and 
the head is of a more spluj kind than visual, 


curled Savoy. Under high cultivation and early 
planting, the Sprouts are unusually large, but 
with ordinary cultivation they are just of that 
size which suits growers for market.—D. 

8509. — Exhibition Potatoes.— For an 
October show I should grow International Kid¬ 
ney, Manhattan, Mammoth Pearl, Vicar of 
Laleham, Grampian, Beauty of Hebron, Early 
Ohio, Magnum Bonum, Schoolmaster, Trophy, 
Purple King, Mr. Bresee, Blanchard, Tifties 
Annie, White Elephant, and Beauty of Kent. 
They are nearly all heavy bearers of large tubers, 
but will not suit all soils alike.—J. W. E. 

8567.— Potatoes for planting.—I have 
heard it said that it matters little whether you 
plant a Potato whole or cut in halves or quarters, 
and my experience is much the same, with this 
proviso, that when planting a whole Potato, it 
should only be a medium sized one, or at least 
one with not more than three or four eyes, as if 
it bore more than these it sends up more haulms 
than the ground can properly nourish. It is well 
when large tubers are wanted to plant whole 
Potatoes with the eyes reduced to two, and at 
the same time give them plenty of room. The 
whole secret in growing a good crop of Potatoes 
is to manure well on properly cultivated land, 
give plenty of room for each plant, and not 
allow too many eyes in each set. If these condi¬ 
tions are complied with on well drained land, 
with an open aspect, success is certain/—G. C., 
Eccles. 

— The following are the results of an ex¬ 
periment made by a cottager in my neighbour¬ 
hood this year: Six large Potatoes planted whole 
produced 41 lbs.; ten smaller ones, cut, produced 
25 lbs. There was the same weight of each and 
the same quality of land and manure. The kind 
was Magnum Bonum. —Amateur. 

-The cutting of Potatoes for planting must 

chiefly depend upon size. Good whole seed 
should be not less than from 1£ ounce to 2 ounces 
each in weight, and may be even larger. 
Large long tubers are best cut through the 
middle from end to end, whilst such tubers as 
the American Rose produce may be cut into four 
sets, as these have numerous eyes and produce 
many shoots. The cutting should be done only 
just before planting, and the sets will be all the 
better for a dusting of lime to dry up the mois¬ 
ture on the cut surfaces. Of course each set must 
have one or more strong eyes, or otherwise it will 
be blind. 

8174.— Ououmbers rotting off.— The 

present lias been a most unfavourable season 
for Cucumbers, and few have done much good 
without some fire-heat. Want of root action, 
caused by want of warmth, is probably the 
cause of the fruit failing as described. If pos¬ 
sible, I should advise the application of a little 
artificial heat, at the root especially, at night 
and on all cold or dull days. Shade is now 
not needed at all, and but little at any time for 
Cucumbers. Syringing at least once a day is 
beneficial, but, perhaps, the moisture at the root 
may be wrong, too much or too little; examine 
the soil and act accordingly. A genial heat 
will be your best aid; maintain a moist but not 
saturated atmosphere.—B. C. R. 


in the usual way without mortar, and a plate of 
wood laid on them into which wooden uprights 
may be let, by mortice and tenon holes, and the 
brickwork may then be built with mortar on the 
wooden wallplate; but it is safer, to avoid a 
landlord’s claim, to build all of wood. There are 
plenty of builders now who make, the tenant's 
greenhouse a specialty. The main thing to avoid 
is having any portion of the structure let into 
or fixed to the ground. As good a plan as any is 
to consolidate the ground, then level it, spread a 
good coating of tar on it, and lay the wooden 
plate or sleeper on the tar, and build on that.— 
B. B. T., Tadcaxter. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Erecting tenants’ greenhouses.— 

There are four different methods that may be 
adopted in erecting a greenhouse. You may 
arrange for—1. The landlord to find all the 
material, and the tenant to erect it. 2. The 
landlord to build it, and charge an increased 
rental. 3. The tenant to erect it entirely, and 
to be allowed a fair valuation on quitting. 4. The 
tenant to erect it, taking the necessary pre¬ 
cautions to constitute the building a tenants’ 
fixture. In the first two cases, it is hardly 
necessary to make much comment. The build 
ing will of Qourse belong to the landlord. In 
the third place, it is absolutely necessary that 
there should be a written agreement stamped, 
the landlord agreeing on behalf of himself, his 
heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, to 
allow the valuation to the tenant, or his executors 
or administrators. This is a protection to the 
tenant, in case of the sale of the property by the 
landlord, or of his death. In the fourth case, 
the principal object of the tenant's fixture is 
to enable him to remove or sell it prior 
To give the tenant 


to quitting his holding. 

i ■ ____. this right, he must be cautious in laying 

bearing a ^ose (the foundation. It may be made of bricks laid 


Extract* from, a Garden Diary — Nov. 20 to 25. 

Planting Golden Feather Pyrethrums, Hyacinths, Ane¬ 
mones, and double Narcissi in flower-beds. Putting a few 
Hyacinths in Seakale pit and plunging them amongst 
leaves. Covering Seakale crowns, so as to be ablo to get 
at them during severe frost. Manuring hand-glass Cauli¬ 
flowers, putting half a barrowful to a glass. Giving 
Cucumbers some Standen’s manure. Pruning old 
Apple trees. Thinning and stopping late Cinerarias. 
Cleaning Violets in frames. Plants in flower Migno¬ 
nette, Heliotropes, Narcissi, Roman Hyacinths, Scarlet, 
Pink, and Scented Pelargoniums, Heaths, Coleus, 
Epacrises, Primulas, Bouvardias Chrysanthemums, Tree 
Carnations, Fuchsias, Schizostylis, Gardenias, Cytisus, 
and Violets. Sowing more pots of Fulmer’s Beans ; also 
Cucumbers on bottom-heat. Planting Peach trees. 
Moving a good-sized Apricot tree. Cleaning herb beds. 
Digging flower borders. 

Sowing Radishes in orchard house. Still planting 
Cabbage. Taking up some Jerusalem Artichokes and 
storing them in soil to be ready in case of frost. Broccoli 
coming in plentifully. Stubbing up useless fruit trees. 
Pruning, tying, and painting trees in orchard house. 
Clearing Asparagus beds. Weeding beds of Lily of the 
Valley. Shifting some old plants of Calceolaria aurea 
floribunda into 8-inch pots for Bpring flowering. Putting 
batches of Asparagus and Rhubarb into heat. Covering 
stacked Strawberry plants from frost and snow. Putting 
some litter over Parsnips, Seakale, and Artichokes. 
Packing some Parsnips, Carrots, Salsify, &c., in ashes 
in root house, so as to get at them easily during frosty 
weather. Examining Orchids for thrips and fly. Inspect¬ 
ing fruit room. Filling up remaining space in Seakale- 
bin with manure for next crop. Pruning pillar Roses. 
Beginning to prune Vines generally ; also espalier Pears. 
Putting Roman Narcissi in flower in 3-inch pots for stand 
embellishment. Taking up and re-planting over-luxu¬ 
riant Plum trees in order to induce fruitfulness. Putting 
in Roses and Pinks to force. Strawing Endive under walls. 
Covering young hand-glass Cauliflowers, frost being very 
severe. Fumigating Orchid houses for fly and thrips. Cut¬ 
ting tops off Gladioli and putting their roots under green¬ 
house stage. Taking up, dressing, and re-planting Briers. 
Putting some small Heliotropes into early Vinery to in¬ 
duce them to open their buds. Washing Camellias. 
Making up hotbed for Carrots and Radishes. Securing the 
necessary quantity of Chrysanthemums for cuttings, and 
seeing that those to be saved are correctly labelled. 

Indoor Plants. 

Winter flowering Begonias— There 
are many species and varieties of Begonia tlmt 
can, by suitable treatment, be had in flower 
more or less through the winter. Most of the 
tuberous-rooted kinds will go on blooming for a 
considerable time provided they are kept in a 
growing state, as they continue to form flowers 
so long as the shoots extend. For this reason 
it is necessary to keep them in moderate warmth, 
placing them in the lightest position which the 
house affords, and if the pots are very full of 
roots giving them liquid manure every other 
time water is required. 

Heliotropes. —Where sweet-scented flowers 
are in demand for cutting, these plants should 
be grown in quantities, for so accommodating 
are they, that with an intermediate temperature 
they will keep on flowering the greater portion 
of the winter ; but to have them at this season, 
the plants should be specially prepared. Small 
examples struck from cuttings in the spring and 
grown on in 6-inch or 8-incli pots, and well 
hardened up by exposure to the sun through the 
latter part of summer, will bloom freely now 
with a temperature of 55?- in the night. Old 
plants grown in large pots and placed out-of- 
doors during the season will answer equally 
well and furnish flowers in such quantities as 
will well repay for the room they occupy, but in 
all cases they should have all the light it is pos¬ 
sible to give them, with a little air on mild 
days, or the flowers when cut will be more 
liable to flag than many things. These and 
other plants that bloom from growth that is 
made during the winter are very different from 
those that make growth and set their flower- 
buds in summer; with the latter winter forcing 
simply causes the development of the bloom 
already formed without the shoot extension that 
goes on with the former description of plants, 
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and which, from the diminished light and air 
which are present in winter, are necessarily 
softer and less able to bear the hard usage to 
which cut flowers are usually more or less 
exposed. 

Azaleas. —Where plants of such varieties 
of these as will bear forcing early have been 
prepared by maturing growth and setting their 
buds early in the summer, they may at once be 
put in heat—a night temperature of 56° will be 
enough to commence with. The old white indica 
alba, and an improved variety of it known as 
Fielder’s white, are better for early forcing than 
some of the newer kinds with better formed 
flowers, which latter can with advantage be 
used later on. The hardy purple-flowered A. 
amoena and the mollis varieties are excellent 
forcers, particularly the latter, which, from their 
natural disposition to bloom early, come into 
flower with little forcing. There is a great 
difference in the quality and endurance of these 
and all other flowers forced to come in during 
the dead of winter, consequent upon the treat¬ 
ment they are subjected to. One of the prin¬ 
cipal things to observe is not to keep more 
moisture in the atmosphere than is necessary to 
promote a healthy development of the bloom. 
Anything approaching the moist condition of 
the air that would be requisite in spring or 
summer is certain to rob the flowers of much of 
their useful properties. 

Myrtles. —Cuttings made from young shoots 
now and inserted thickly in pots filled with a 
mixture of sand and peat, with a little sand on 
the surface, well moistened, and covered with 
bell glasses, and kept in a greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture during the winter, will by that time be cal¬ 
lus ed over, and if then put in a little heat will 
root freely. If through the spring they are kept 
where a little warmth can be given them jthey 
will get a start such as will enable them to make 
good, bushy plants before the autumn. Old speci¬ 
mens that have become at all naked and bare 
may be freely cut back any time, and if affected 
with scale or other insects they should be 
frequently dipped in or syringed with insecticide 
before they break. If placed in a greenhouse 
and kept somewhat warmer than ordinary, they 
will start into growth in good time, and though 
it may not be the practice with many to reduce 
the heads of anything of this character until 
nearer the time when they would naturaliy begin 
to grow, by thus treating them in the winter, 
where means exist of keeping them slightly 
warmer than they would otherwise need to be, 
they not only get a start that enables them to 
make much more growth through the summer, 
but the weakening influence of bleeding, that 
generally results when they are cut back a little 
time before the spring growth commences, is 
avoided. It also affords an opportunity for a 
thorough cleansing of the plants when they are 
at all affected with insects. 

Lapagerias. —These are amongst the best 
climbing plants that can be used for the roof 
of a conservatory or greenhouse, not growing so 
vigorously as to much injure whatever other 
things are grown under them; but to have them 
continue in a strong, healthy state they should 
be planted out where the roots and the sucker¬ 
like stems they make can have some room to 
spread; yet it is not advisable to turn the plants 
out of pots until they have attained a moderate 
size, otherwise from their slow growth and the 
moist condition the roots require keeping in, the 
soil gets sour before they take possession of it. 
For similar reasons it is not advisable even where 
good-sized examples are to be planted out to 
make the bed over large to begin with; in place 
of this it is better to follow the course adopted 
with a Vine border by adding to it as the roots 
extend. The best time I have found for planting 
out or in any way disturbing the roots of Lapa¬ 
gerias is about the present, when in mo 3 t cases 
the flowering will be nearly over, for although 
there will not be much visible signs of growth 
for some time the young underground shoots 
produced from buds formed below the surface 
will soon begin to run, and any disturbance of 
the roots that is to take place ought to be carried 
out at once. A thorough cleaning should be given 
to all Lapagerias now when the shoots and 
leaves are in a hard, mature condition, as they 
will be better able to bear any dressing it may 
be necessary to apply with a view to free them 
from insects. 

Lilies. —Those that flowered the latest should 
now receive whatfevei attention Ihe* require in 
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repotting or renewal of the surface soil; where 
there are not more bulbs in the pots than will 
have sufficient room for another season, the lat¬ 
ter will suffice. But with all it is well at the 
same time to see that the drainage is efficient, 
for, standing about as these plants usually are a 
good portion of the summer on the ground or 
other moist surfaces, worms are very apt to get 
into the pots, in which case the drainage is al¬ 
most certain to get more or less clogged up. 
From this time until spring, when the young 
shoots have appeared above the surface, the soil 
should be kept in not more than a slightly moist 
condition, that is, just so as to permit of the 
root growth that with most kinds will after this 
time very shortly commence. 

Flower Garden. 

Chrysanthemums are already fast expanding 
their blossoms. As they are so showy and useful, 
every precaution should be taken to preserve 
them to as late a period as possible, and if they 
happen to be against walls or fences they may 
easily be protected by the aid of a few stakes to 
support rods tied to them on which to run mats 
or canvas screens by night, or to lay any old 
lights that can be spared, which will not only 
protect the flowers from frost, but rain as well, 
and place them in almost as good a position as 
if they were in a house. Plants of Carnations j 
and Picotees that are well rooted will be quite 
safe in cold frames. When thaw comes look care¬ 
fully over all choice sorts, remove any deadi 
leaves, and just stir the surface soil in the 
pots if it is caked. Those who have planted out 
their beds will now see the value of a surface I 
dressing of dry rotten manure. After the frost 
is over examine all the plants carefully, and 
gently press them into the ground with the fingers 
of both hands. Those who have not yet stored 
their bulbs of Gladioli should lose no time in 
doing so; cut the stem over close to the top of the 
corm or bulbs. They must be dried in the same 
way as Dahlia tubers before storing them ; each 
sort may be put separately in a bag, and the 
whole can be stored away in a box until February, 
when it will be necessary to overhaul them to 
see if any are injured by decay, and those that 
are starting into growth must either be potted 
or planted in a warm sheltered border in order 
to obtain an early bloom. Phloxes and other her¬ 
baceous plants in pots will be quite safe in cold 
frames if the weather is severe; if previous 
instructions have been followed the soil in the 
ts will not be very moist, and no water should 
applied during frost. 

Boses. 

Soil and manure.—As all Roses are fond 
of deep, rich soil, the beds or positions intended 
for them should be trenched or double dug, and 
have plenty of rotten manure worked in as the 
digging or trenching proceeds. In cases where 
the land is very stiff and heavy the best manure 
to use is that from horses, as this contains much 
vegetable matter, and is a great help in prevent¬ 
ing the stiff soil from binding too closely and 
shutting out air, which has such a sweetening, 
beneficial influence on the character and texture 
of all soils. For light sandy ground, cow manure 
is the most suitable, on account of being cooler 
in its nature, and when in a decomposed state 
highly congenial to the roots of most plants, 
and particularly so to those of the Rose. What 
improves light land more than anything else for 
growing Roses is clay; not the sticky stuff one so 
often sees, but the flaky material to be met with in 
layers in pits where brick earth is got, which, 
when exposed to the atmosphere, crumbles to 
pieces. These fine nodules mixed up and buried 
retain moisture for a very long time, and it is 
surprising the way in which roots thread their 
course along and through them, and with what 
avidity they find them out and feed upon them. 
It should be applied in moderate quantity and 
kept well under the surface. In the planting of 
Roses all the preparation they require when 
received is just to trim the ends of any roots 
that may have become jagged or injured in the 
process of taking them up, as the tops are best 
left intact till the spring. As soon as the plant¬ 
ing is finished and the soil made tolerably firm 
around the plants by treading, the next thing is 
to mulch the ground over with some light, half- 
rotten manure, which is a most important matter 
to attend to, as it insures the safety of the 
plants against frost by protecting the most vita 


parts, viz., the collars, or, say the junction o{ 
the Rose and the stock. 

Winter protection.— Not only is mulch- 
ing requisite for freshly planted Roses, but it is 
just as essential for those established, and if 
Teas are to be saved from injury by the severity 
of the weather, additional protection must be 
afforded. The best way to treat standards of 
these is to bind hay-bands round about the part 
where they were budded and at the base of the 
lower branches, which, with a mulching over 
the roots, will carry them safely through any 
ordinary winter. Teas in beds may be easily 
sheltered by working in among them some 
fresh, dry leaves or common Fern, which msr 
be kept securely in their place by sticking some 
Gorse or other Evergreen twigs thickly between 
the plants, and the twigs will also be a great 
help in warding off the sharp, cutting winds. To 
have Tea Roses in perfection and get flowers 
from them both late and early, there is no situ, 
tion equal to a warm, sunny border, under a 
wall or fence, or other similarly sheltered 
position, but they should be far enough from 
trees to escape being robbed by their roots. To 
prolong the season of such sterling useful sen.- 
as Marshal Niel, Celine Forestier, Climbing 
Devoniensis and Gloire de Dijon, it is a good 
plan to plant on different aspects where they all 
have plenty of room to ramble, as it is only tie 
long, free shoots that afford the fine flowers. To 
train these and other climbers on walls, strainei 
wire is best, as by its use there is no occasion to 
nail and spoil or deface the bricks. 

Fruit. 

Vines. —Houses from which all the fruit has 
been cut may be left open night and day, a 
exposure to all weathers, including a fes 
degrees of frost, does the Vines no harm, while 
their rest is as effectual as it can be. Folk* 
up pruning as the leaves fall, always bearing i: 
mind that a long rest after pruning is in favor 
of strong, compact bunches. Remove all iner. 
surface soil quite down to the roots, and replace 
it with fresh turf and bones immediately afte 
the houses are cleansed. If inside borders hy- 
been allowed to get very dry they should b> 
well watered before the top-dressing is applies 
and old Vines from which heavy crops have bees 
taken may have a little good rotten maicn 
added to the compost, but young ones will k 
best without it until the fruit is set and bo¬ 
ning to swell. The month of November, par¬ 
ticularly when the weather is mild and damp 
as it has been this season, is the worst in :i* 
whole year for ripe Grapes in general, and tin- 
skinned kinds like the Hamburgh in particular 
Fortunately the foliage is now ripe, and x 
many cases cleared away, and with its rr- 
moval the worst cause of damping has dis¬ 
appeared. In very late houses the main lcivves 
may not be ripe enough to part from the Yin-, 
but where this is the case a great deal of light 
and air may be let in by cutting away all lateral? 
and shortening the fruit-bearing shoots to witL:r 
two or three joints beyond the bunch. A liuit 
fire heat will be required for keeping out damp 
but great judgment will be needed in its applica¬ 
tion, as sudden changes are injurious to rip 
Grapes, either while hanging on the Vines or 
after they are removed to the Grape room. 

Vegetables. 

We are busily engaged collecting leaves to fill 
the forcing pits with Rhubarb. I find clean leares 
alone give the best results, both as regards flavour 
and quality. Seakale will not, I think, be suffi¬ 
ciently ripened for lifting for ten days, or more. 
Before its leaves die off naturally, it is of little 
use trying to force it. Witloof we find useful, 
but this we force in the Mushroom house. Our 
Mushroom beds are now very productive with¬ 
out a particle of fire heat. From spawn supplied 
by two good houses, totally different Mnshroom 
appear—the produce of one being small and lear.; 
while that of the other, on the same bed and 
spawned on the same day, is firm, and of ven 
much better quality. French Beans will require 
some attention in the way of keeping up suceev 
sional sowings. Keep them near the glass, aid 
gather the pods as soon as they are ready. Ve 
finished (November 5) planting our latest break 
of Cabbage and west border of Lettuce—Black- 
seeded Brown Cos. The weather is so dread full v 
wet, that very little can be done in the way o: 
digging or trenching. 
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The long eveniDgs will now afford abundant of stable manure) to a rod of land, with a light INDOOR PLANTS, 

eisure for devising plans for future cropping, coat of stable manure. This has produced me | _ 

md also for summing up the results of the past surprising results. For stony land, sow Winter ! m»vo iiwOTiimfo T v 

reason’s operations, such as noting the varieties Vetches to dig into the soil in spring.—L. C. K. 1 CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN NOVEMBER. 

>f vegetables that have been most satisfactory, _ If there is any flower that can be made to yield 

>r, indeed, anything by which we are likely to fairly satisfactory results under the most adverse 

profit in future. By thus mentally arranging our CORAL SLOWER. and different circumstances, it is the Chrysanthe- 

svork in something like methodical style, we save (erythrina crista-GALU.) mum. I have seen it looking tolerably healthy in 

Durselves a large amount of physical labour and This is one of the finest of autumn flowering the south of London and in the sooty suburban 
jmbarrassment, to which haphazard cultivators plants, and when well grown it is remarkably atmosphere of Lancashire towns, as well as on 
must of necessity be subjected. If the hints given showy and" handsome. In warm districts it is a rich southern slope, where soot or smoke never 
n former notes have been acted on, all root perfectly hardy, but in colder localities a shel- reached it, and I have Chrysanthemums bloom- 
;rops will now be securely stored, and when bad tered corner must be selected for it, and it will ing finely now indoor and out. Amateur or pro- 
weather impedes the open air such root stores need some protection in winter. In Messrs. | fessional can hope to obtain fair success with 
;an be overhauled. Potatoes will need frequent Veitch’s nursery at Chelsea a large plant of it | them with or without glass. There are some 
;xamination. Ex- varieties, especi¬ 



ally these with 
” a tendency to 

become bare of 
leaves, that might 
advisedly be 
grown as stand¬ 
ards, as Fleur de 
Marie, possibly 
one of the best 
of the large Ane¬ 
mone flowering 
kinds, but I have 
given up grow¬ 
ing it outside. 
Another class I 
have almost eli¬ 
minated for out¬ 
door purposes is 
the incurved. 
One of the rea¬ 
sons ia that they 
retain any rain 
that falls in 
their globular 
cup-shaped flow¬ 
ers and rot pre¬ 
maturely. But 
there are some 
that only slightly 
incurve, such as 
Nil Desperan- 
dum, Fingal, and 
odoratum purpu- 
reum, and that 
are blooming 
fairly well out¬ 
side now. That 
beautiful white, 
Empress of India, 
seems better un¬ 
exposed to winds 
and rain. But 
of the re flexed 
flowers and Pom- 
pones, of thirty 
varieties inside 

S and correspond- 
|l^ ing ones out¬ 
law side, on the 

•" ' • "V whole several 

^ \ varieties are 

and have larger 
Hfikjj blooms out - of - 

doors than under 

and Jewess 
among the for¬ 
mer, and Mrs. As- 
tie, Fanny, James 
Forsyth, Little 
Beauty, and Bi¬ 
jou among the 
Pompones. There 
are two Pompones 
particularly good, 
*-- viz., James For¬ 

syth and Iris. 
They are different in colour and habit of growth; 
the former is an orange yellow tipped with 
and curiously enough has one principal 


imine Cauli- 
lowers and early * 

Broccoli daily, 

:or the purpose 
>f either cutting 

lse. Cauliflower 
iow be the better 

»ome time, a 
:ew degrees of 
irost cripples or 
itunts them, 
ind this leads 
» “ buttoning.’’ 

Those plants that 

mt at the foot 

to ensure their \ 

safety, and the 

tame remark is . uay 

ipplicable to JMf — 

lettuces and 

Sndive. Plants of 

he«e that are 

ully grown are 

>est lifted with ^ \ 

Mills of earth J&gA 

ind planted in \ \ mjjmpW 

orchard houses, X. iJPpp' 

rames. Besides ' —-— 

ion and arrang- 

\ aragus, Sea- \\ 

tale, and Rhu- 

>arb,there is little \ 

•lse of a routine \ 

diaracter that \ 

iow demands 

Lttention, and V 

herefore the pre- \ 

ent will be a \ 

rood time to \- 

mdertake extra 

vork, such as ' 

naking new 

valks, opening 

>r putting in new 

Lrains, planting 

Box edgings, 

evelling, grub- , 

>ing, trenching, I __ 

i n d, indeed, 
iny work for 

vliich time cannot be afforded during the busy 
ieason. _ 


The Coral Flower (Erythrina Crista-salli). 


has grown against a wall of one of the plant 
houses for some years, and it never fails to yield 
large spikes of deep coral-coloured blossoms. A 
very good plan to adopt with this Erythrina is 
to take up the roots in autumn when the stems 
have died down, and stow them away in a cool 
house or frame, replanting them in rich soil 
in May; or if the roots be placed in a gentle 
heat in February or March, and cuttings of the 
youngest shoots be taken off in the same way as 
Dahlias are treated, fine young plants with single 
stems will be produced by May, and these if 
planted out will each bear a handsome spike of 
blossoms. As a cool conservatory or greenhouse 


crimson,. . _ . 

stem, up along which it flowers in a very peculiar 
and happy way. The latter is extremely flori- 
ferous, and should be generally grown either for 
cutting or effect. I am now engaged in counting 
fifty-five fully expanded blooms on a specimen 
in an 8-inch pot, several in a border having 
many more, and clothed with foliage to the base. 
And this brings me to speak briefly of how I 
manage them. 

Like other things undertaken by amateurs, it 
has been only after years of failure or partial 
success I have attained so m^ich satisfaction in 


Artificial manure for garden crops, 

—Soot is an excellent manure, and when one 
r>uys soot he knows just what he has got for his 
aonev. It gives a dark colour to the soil, and 
mproves its texture. It has also the advantage 
)f being disagreeable to insects and slugs. If 
*Glos” were to save all the refuse of his garden, 
;ogether with whatever other vegetable matter 
le could procure, he would have ample means 
with the soot of growing ofcSilent 
rinds of vegetables. My bra«t|cc| ^ ibkejivfo 
)ut one bushel of soot (the (JDst of a l^anpowrul 
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results, which I may refer to for brevity: 1, se¬ 
lection and propagation ; 2, general treatment; 
and 3, training and disbudding. As to the first, 
a few years must elapse before a satisfactory 
acquaintance can be attained with the varieties 
that suit best for outdoor growth. In many dis¬ 
tricts at this time of the year, often up to 
Christmas, bright Chrysanthemum blooms may 
be observed on cottage walls and in gardens 
where this flower gets a preference to light up 
the dull months. You will do wisely to secure 
these; and it is easy to find out from those who 
have them to dispose of the hardier kinds. When 
the selection has been made, cuttings inserted 
any time from this forward in any pit, frame, or 
even window where frost can be kept out, and 
the same treatment followed as in border Cal¬ 
ceolarias, will give you rooted plants by January 
or February. The earlier the better, for your 
object is to have the flowering commence as I 
have had in October, and to be completed 
before any severe frost comes. I have known 
us to have 5° of frost here as early as October 17, 
but as my plants had been thoroughly hardened 
and exposed it did them no harm. And this 
brings me to the second point, and in the gene¬ 
ral treatment a most material point is this 
thorough exposure to every ray of light, and 
consequent perfect ripening; no satisfactory 
flowering otherwise. The Chrysanthemum, too, 
is such a voracious feeder and rapid grower that 
several shifts from pot to pot are altogether un¬ 
necessary. When I grow in pots for indoor or 
church decoration, I plunge the pots, pinch 
back, and feed with manure water and soot 
during the summer, having previously put a 
piece of slate at the bottom to prevent worms 
and rooting through. I grow the taller kinds 
by the walls, and the Pompones at the back of 
the borders. Lastly, I rarely have time for sys¬ 
tematic training, though a nicely tied down 
specimen or standard is very beautiful. I find 
to have large flowers as early as the middle of 
October a severe system of disbudding must be 
pursued. Up to December 1,1 thus secure six 
weeks of bright flowers when little else is to be 
seen. W. J. M. 


8560.— Saving Begonia seed.— It is now 

quite too late to attempt to do this: the sun is 
not now powerful enough to ripen the seed. 
Fertilising the flowers is a very simple matter, 
ii is only necessary to take the pollen from a 
male flower and apply it to the female, cither 
directly, or “ secundem artem,” by means of a 
camel’s hair brush. This should be done on a 
bright day, to be more certainly cfTectual; all 
that is afterwards needed is to mark the pods 
operated upon,and when ripe and ready to open, 
gather and dry them till all the seed comes 
away freely. It is of no use saving seed from 
any but very fine flowers, however, or the pro¬ 
duce will not be worth growing.—B. C. R. 

8562.— Culture of the Stephanotis.— 

The most suitable compost for this plant is a 
mixture of about two-thirds good peat, one-third 
fibrous loam, one-third leaf-soil, and a fair pro¬ 
portion of coarse sand. A stove temperature 
(60° to 65° at night, rising to 70° to 80° by day) 
is necessary during the spring and summer 
months, both to induce the bloom to expand 
properly, and to cause a healthy growth to be 
made, but in winter a plant is quite safe in any 
greenhouse that is kept at 45° to 50° or so, if 
not over-watered ; and, indeed, after a thorough 
rest of this kind, the plants seem to bloom more 
freely than if wintered in a high temperature. 
But the great point is to get the growth 
thoroughly ripened in autumn by exposing to 
abundance of sun and air; this is absolutely 
necessary to secure a fine bloom. The Stepha¬ 
notis requires at all times a liberal supply of 
water, especially during the growing period, 
when copious supplies of both clear and 
manure water must be given, and a moist 
atmosphere maintained as well. These plants 
are rather subject to scale and black fun¬ 
gus, which must be kept under by fre¬ 
quent cleansings with soft soap and water. 
They are better under rather than over-potted. 
—lh C. R. 


8529. — Cyclamens. — The growths men¬ 
tioned should not be removed, as if the general 
health of the plant is encouraged they will de¬ 
velop into full-sized leaves and flowers, and aid 
in forming a fine head of foliage and bloom. It 
U very easy to g^t Cyclamens iij. fine condition 

Digitized^ b) 


faQy «gie 


if the right method is adopted. The great secret 
is never to let the plants get dry, and to keep 
them always growing slightly, even in the rest¬ 
ing period, or at least so much so as that a few 
leaves may always be retained on the plants. 
Through the summer months the plants should 
be kept in a cool moist frame facing north in a 
rather shady place, never letting them get really 
dry, and keeping rather close in very hot weather, 
at least in the day time, though on cool or 
cloudy days, and at night, the lights may with 
advantage be drawn off altogether. Sprinkle 
over head pretty often in bright weather. In 
any case sunshine should never touch the pots 
from March till October, though the heads will 
be the better for a little, if not too strong. In 
winter place near the glass in a very light house 
at 50° to 60°, watering abundantly, and stand 
the pots half way up in a pail of water once a 
week for half an hour. This treatment will not 
fail to produce fine foliage as well as flowers.— 
B. C. R. 

8565.— Begonias. — The tuberous kinds 
should now be placed in a cool greenhouse, with 
plenty of air and only sparingly watered, the 
atmosphere being kept dry. The stems under 
these conditions will shortly fall, when the pots 
should be stowed away, just as they are, in a 
shed or anywhere where frost is kept well away. 
The best place is a damp, hard, and cool bottom, 
such as a concrete floor, away from all pipes or 
flues, yet where there is no chance of frost 
reaching them ; a dry shelf or any hot place is 
very injurious. Do not let them get very wet, 
yet if at any time found to be very dry, a 
thorough watering will do good. They may be 
started in a gentle heat in February if desired, 
but will make better plants if allowed to start 
naturally in a greenhouse in March or April. If 
possible do not repot till growth commences, 
and give very little watef at the root until well 
in growth, or the bulbs will decay. Begonia 
Weltonicnsis may be rested in much the same 
manner, but if repotted in August or September 
and placed in a gentle heat, it will be pretty 
certain to bloom almost continuously through 
the dark days.—B. C. R. 

-1 keep my tuberous-rooted Begonias on a 

warm shelf in unheated greenhouse quite dry 
all the winter, bringing them close to the glass 
when all fear of frost is over in spring, and not 
watering till the fresh sprouts appear, then I 
repot in good loam, peat, and sand. My plants 
last year were very fine.—A. G. B. 

8532. — Back borders of greenhouse. 

—The Swainsonia might do, but the Aloysia 
would not be healthy in the subdued light. 
Others suited to the position arc, Uabrotham- 
nus of sorts. Camellias, Lapagerias, and Plum¬ 
bago capensis might also succeed if not too 
dark. These are not subject to insects to any 
appreciable extent, and are also the better for a 
moderate amount of shade.— B. C. R. 

8533. — Wintering Oyclamens. — The 

window of a room in which there is a fire in 
severe weather will suit these much better than 
a cold frame, damp and cold being very injurious 
to them during winter, which is their proper 
season of activity. The Persian Cyclamen is 
almost hardy, that is, several degrees of frost is 
necessary to actually kill it, but anything less 
than 40° will seriously check the growth; and to 
do the plants justice, and produce the best 
results, the heat should never fall lower than 
about 50° during the winter season.—1J. C. R. 

8549.— Treatment \ot Lemon plants. 

—A warm greenhouse is by no means a suitable 
place for the Lemon-scented Verbena. The 
plants are nearly hardy, and like most other 
hard wooded plants, cannot bear much artificial 
heat. They should have been standing in a 
sunny spot out of doors for the last month or 
two to harden. Remove at once to a cool, airy 
house, affording a light position, and watering 
only moderately. The cooler they are kept 
through tlie winter, so that frost is kept well 
away, the healthier they will be.—B. C. R. 

8555.— Hoy a not flowering. —The growth 
is probably not properly ripened, owing to too 
much water being given during the resting 
period (winter),or too rich a soil being afforded. 
The Hoya should be grown in a mixture of 
nearly equal parts of loam, peat, leaf-soil, sand, 
and broken bricks and lime rubbish together. 
After September keep dry, once a month is 
quite often enough to water. While making 


growth a rather high temperature and plenty of 
moisture is beneficial, but when at rest keep drv I 
and cool.—B. C. R. 

8559.— Ferns and Fuchsias.— Keep the ! 

former fairly moist as long as it remains green; 
if the fronds die down give less water, but do 
not let it get dust dry. The window-sill will be 
the best place for it except on very cold night*, 
when place where frost cannot reach it. r it U 
not usual to water Fuchsias overhead in winter, 
as they generally lose their leaves at this season' 
but if the foliage is retained and becomes at ali 
dusty there would be no objection to a shower 
overhead on a bright day.—B. C. R. 

-Keep the Maidenhair Ferns from frost, 

and only water sparingly; by this means the 
plants will rest till spring. Also treat the Fuchsia 
in the same manner, and the result will be much 
the same.—G. C., Eccles. 

8545.— Planting Camellias.— It would 
be very inadvisable to keep Camellias in poll 
yet plunged in soil. You had much better tern 
them out, and if they make too much growth 
keep them in check by pruning. In any case, it 
is easy to prevent the plants from getting too 
tall, whilst if the roots are left cramped in the 
pots they may become matted and starved, eren 
if some can get out below.—A. 

8570.— Fuchsia fulgens.— This will igg 
bloom unless a good sized plant, being a strong 
grower. Keep it as it is through the winter, ar.d 
in spring shift it on as necessary till a 7-inch 
or 8-inch, or even larger sized pot is reached. 
Encourage a vigorous growth by abundant 
watering, free use of the syringe, and shading 
from strong sun. It will bloom finely toward 
autumn.—B. C. R. 

8669.— Root-pruning; Geraniums.— If there m 
any long, coarse roots, it is as well to remove or shorn* 
them, especially if the plants are to be placed in iit.l 1 ! 
pots; and the short fibrous roots are always the du*i 
useful.—B. C. R. 


8169.— Heating a greenhouse — “N 

evidently does not understand the construction 
of slow combustion stoves, so I will try to put 
him right. These stoves are invaluable chiefiy 
because the heat given off by them is so steady 
and regular; if properly regulated the pipe 
will be just as hot in the morning as when 
the fire was made up overnight, in fact the tin-, 
if anything, seems brighter when getting lew. 
The upper part of the stove contains only a 
reserve of fuel—is, indeed, merely a hopper: the 
incandescent coke, round which the coil or watt: 
chamber is placed, not extending higher than 
the flue outlet, which is placed usually at fait 
a third to half the height of the stove from tbc 
base. Above this point the fire cannot extend, 
and as the fuel below burns away, which :i 
does very slowly; the coke in the upper pan 
falls, or slips down, and takes its place. The.* 
in a fair sized stove there is just as much fire ai 
the end of ten or twelve hours as there was at 
first, but not so much fuel. The only risk is 
that the coke sometimes sticks or gets jammed 
in the stove, but this is obviated by using only 
fuel broken small, and stoves are now made will 
slightly conical hoppers, which cannot fail. Ali 
“N. J.” requires is one of these stoves (No. i 
will be suitable), and two rows of 4-in. pipini 
along the front of his house — flow and return 
This will heat it to perfection with very little 
trouble, and the whole will not cost more thx: 
£5 or £6.— B. C. R. 

Tenant's right to plants.—A? ore 

example is worth twenty opinions, I write t< 
inform “ J. H.” what occurred in my takirs 
possession of my present abode as tenant or 
lease succeeding ditto. My predecessor was '< 
Pear and Rose fancier. I paid him for twelu 
young fruit trees, and the time (Midsummer 
being unfavourable for moving Roses, the fol¬ 
lowing’ agreement was made : The Roses wen 
all left in the ground till November, and in cot 
sideration of my keeping them till then, 1 re 
ceived half of them, the outgoing ten.u 
removing the other half to his new residence 
My landlord is a lawyer, and my agent in tb 
business was also a lawyer, so the legality o 
the proceeding seems clear, as neither raised a: 
objection. If “J.H.” has taken his new house 
I should advise him to shift the Roses there u 
November ; if not, it would be best to take then 
up and put them in pots or boxes now, who 
they might, be safely transferred to their nei 
quarters at Whitsuntide.—A. B. T. 
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ANSWERS TO QUBRIB8. 


(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

8620.— To get rid of rats— I shall be glad 
> give “ Plague ” a hint how to banish his rats, 
lived twenty years in an old country house, 
nd on three separate occasions I had an invasion 
f rats—not a single rat, but a colony each time, 
’he first time and the first notice of them was a 
utter in the pigeon loft, and on going to see I 
ound eight rats in full pursuit. I got steel traps, 
:c., kc., and caught several, but no diminution 
?as perceptible there was such a quantity about 
he place. I then tried the following experiment, 
got a box trap, and, after a deal of trouble and 
atience, caught a rat, and, getting his tail under 
he door, tied a string to it, then pulled him out, 
nd shaking him till he hung quietly head down, 
caught him with my finger and thumb by the 
>ack of the neck and cut off the string. I next 
fainted him all over with gas tar, except the 
iead, which must not be touched. This is essential. 
Y'hen I had put as much tar upon him as I could 
et to stick, I took him to his hole, and let him 
un in, and saw no more of either him or his 
ompanions for that time, till a fresh colony 
atue some years after, which aps banished the 
ame way. Care must be taken Bot to hurt him, 
.nd if targets on his eyes, mouth, or nose, you 
nust kill him and get another, as he must be 
,ble to run through all the holes in the house. I 
hould like to hear if “ Plague " succeeds with 
he experiment.— H. W. 

8536.— Oaterpillara and fruit trees.— 

The caterpillars of which “ F. H.” complains are 
he larvae of the winter moth Cheimatobia bru- 
neta, the males of which may be seen just 
tbout sunset flying about during the next month 
>r two. The females are wingless, and if they 
•an be prevented from crawling up the stems of 
.he trees then no harm can result. A belt of 
ar is advised as a preventive, but as it does 
oon set hard it is well to try the effects of a 
rood quantity of grease heated with the tar 
before it is used. Tar will not dry so quickly at 
diis time of the year as in summer, and as the 
noths are active only a month or two, it should 
not- be difficult to keep the tar moist during the 
;ime.—A. 

S5G7.—Oil stoves—Most certainly the 
itmosphere of a greenhouse is vitiated more or 
pss by the combustion of oil of any kind, but 
be purer the oil the less offensive are its pro- 
lucts. Combustion of any kind in a plant house 
s altogether defective in principle, because it 
lot only abstracts oxygen from the air of the 
louse, but it creates carbonic acid gas, which is 
•cry poisonous to plant life. If lamps are to be 
ffectual in keeping out frost, the combustion 
oust be great, whilst a non-effective lamp is 
bsolutely useless. If some contrivance be made 
o curry off the products of combustion, it will 
irobably serve to facilitate the abstraction of 
ieat also. 


8.144 .—Inducing gravel to bind.— Where 
ravel becomes shingly and is always loose on 
he surface, the mere removal of the loose por- 
ion is no cure, but only a temporary palliative, 
'ho best way is to break up the gravel a few 
nches in depth, and top-dress or mix with the 
Lirface some screened gravel that; contains a 
irge proportion of red clay. When that has 
een well levelled and freely rolled in wet 
•eather until it is almost like brick clay, and 
len allowed to become hard and dry, it will 
•main firm and solid permanently. Asphalt© or 
ir paving is an effectual cure, but few like to 
estroy the natural colour of the gravel.—D. 


8494 .— Replanting a garden.— It is rather 
ite now to disturb perennials; wait till Feb- 
xary or March next, and then they may be 
fted with safety. Do not trench or dig the 
)il too deeply: the subsoil is probably lighter 
lan the surface; if this is the case, dig the 
round about six inches deep, and place a layer 
E manure from the cowhouse at the bottom, this 
ill keep moisture in the soil. You cannot 
xpect to make the soil heavy at once, as loam 
r clay is so expensive, but by gradually adding 
rain scourings, mud, town sewage, &c., you 
ill have it heavy enough in a few years without 
•cling the cost.—D. S. KANE. 

8550.— Ants in plants. — Ants do plants 
it little harm except in undermining the roots 
nd greatly disturbing the soil Al1 
ooundy they do not kill the'--*' 
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as we use milch cows, that is, suck or abstract 
from them the sweet deposit or secretion which 
we often see on plants and trees, and falsely 
term honeydew. Fumigate the house well, 
and that will at once destroy the aphis, and if 
not, will at least greatly disturb the ants, and 
if their food be gone, they will probably go else¬ 
where in search of more.—D. 

8558.— Fuel for stoves.— Good coke, 
broken small, usually makes the best of fuel 
for small stoves, or, indeed, for large ones; but 
it is seldom that care is taken to break it up 
well. When good house coals could be had, the 
refuse consisted of cinders that contained a 
quantity of slow combustible elements, and 
were even better than coke. Now, the chief pro- 
due* of coal after combustion is slate or dirt. 
Small coal is capital fuel, when mixed with coke, 
but it needs a lot of stirring and oft attention. 
—A. D. 

8562.— Rags as manure. — “ Blowings ’* 
from a cotton mill (i.e., “ scutchings w from raw 
cotton, which is the refuse from the cotton when 
it is being cleaned before it is spun into yarn) is 
often used by farmers on heavy land. It is also 
good for making a hotbed, as it becomes heated 
by lying in a heap. Rags, being much of the 
same material, might be used in the same way, 
but I should think it more economical to convert 
the rags into cash and purchase manure with the 
same.—G. C., Eccles. 

•- All kinds of rags are esteemed good 

manure in the Hop growing districts, but for 
that crop almost exclusively. Nevertheless there 
seems no reason to doubt but that chopped fine 
and worked into the soil they would render good 
service. Rags decompose slowly, and are there¬ 
fore of a substantial nature, and most useful for 
slow growing, permanent crops.—A. 

8554.— Manure for lawn. —There is nothing 
better for keeping a lawn in good heart than by 
throwing the soap suds over the lawn every 
week, and by constantly rolling and cutting 
the grass. If the lawn has become very poor, 
it would be greatly benefited by a liberal top 
dressing of stable manure, or concentrated 
town manure, before winter comes on.—G. C., 
Eccles. 

-Good guano is esteemed the best lawn 

grass manure. Clay's fertiliser, as it contains 
much nitrogen, is also good for the purpose ; bo 
also is nitrate of soda, thinly used and applied 
in the spring; indeed that is the best time to 
apply all these artificial dressings. Soot, again, 
is good, but that may be apiflied now, and 
during the winter at intervals. If the surface 
of a thin lawn be well scratched with a rake and 
thinly dressed with line soil, then sown in 
April with some fine grass seeds, the lawn 
will in a few weeks be immensely improved. 
—A. 

8549.— Lemon plant.— If “Agnes” means 
the old Verbena triphylla, sometimes called 
Lemon scented, it is deciduous, and always loses 
its leaves at this time of year. Unless cut down 
every year, the lower parts get bare. As it is 
nearly hardy, it is better not kept in a warm 
greenhouse; it will stand the winter in the open 
ground in East Anglia in anything short of the 
cold of 1880 or 1881. In a house it should be 
only in a temperature that excludes frost.— 
A. B. T 

8540.— Weeds on lawns.— If “ R. C.” will 
save an accumulation of coal ashes from the 
house firegrates and riddle them all over his 
lawn, through a fine riddle, any time before 
March, he will very largely rid his lawn of the 
aquatic plants he complains of. Plantains and 
Daisies spread on account of the lawn becoming 
damp. Keep the grass well cut and rolled in 
summer and the weeds will not get a chance to 
seed.—G. C., Eccles. 

8547 — Moss on brioks. — A thorough 
drowning with boiling water should kill Moss on 
bricks in a court yard, so also should strong lime 
water; but the most potent solution is one of 
one-third sulphuric acid or vitriol to two-thirds 
water, and poured thinly over the bricks. No 
doubt the bricks have no concrete or drainage 
beneath them. Were that the case, you would 
probably have little reason to complain of Moss. 
-A. D. 

8578.—' Wintering Boheverias —A very 
simple method of keeping Echeveria sccunda 
through the winter is to bank up soil to a steep 
slope against wall or any fence, no matter what, 


and to dibble the plants in all over this slope 
thickly. So planted, they will hold no water, 
and, being always dry, will stand much frost. 
Should very hard weather come, they can bo 
! easily protected with a mat or other material.— 
A. 

8496.— Liming new land. —See answer 
8482. Unless your land is greatly infested with 
wireworm, I would not advise trenching in your 
case. Turn the sods upside down about twelve 
inches deep, spread over it two or three inches 
of good lime. When you come to plant it in 
spring the sods will be rotted, and Hie surface 
all friable loam.—D. S. Kane. 

8546.— Ants in houses.— The very best 
way to destroy Ants is to drown them out with 
boiling water poured into the crevices in which 
they have made their nests. They are also im¬ 
patient of oft disturbance. Of course the hot 
water cannot be used if plants or roots are 
endangered, but with reference to that matter 
judgment must be exercised.—A. 

8580.— Paint for greenhouses— That 

paint which is most durable for greenhouses is 
that which is largely composed of white lead. 
Say white lead thinned down with raw linseed 
oil and one third tuipentine. with a little patent 
driers to help it to dry When it is wanted 
in colours, it may be mixed with any ground 
colours thought desirable.—G. C., Eccles. 


Jno.H. Lamon.— Kindly state what your request was. 

I We cannot give the names of our correspondents, unless 

thoy give us permission to do so.- A. G. Tatham.—A 

complete index is issued with each yearly volume of 
Gardening, and can be obtained from any bookstall or 
booksellers at Id. per copy, or direct from the office, lJd. 
post free.- H. J. H. —Wait till March. 

Bee.—Two rows of 4-lnch pipes along the front would 
do for the vinery, unless you want to force the Vines 
early. If you must use 3-inch pipes you will want three 
rows. The boiler named would answer well we should 
think, or an improved saddle boiler of small size would 
be equally good. 

A. E. //.— Messrs. Veitch A Sons, Royal Exotic 
Nursery Chelsea; Messrs. William Paul & Son, Waltham 
Cross, Herts. 

T. J - .—The branches are affected with American blight. 
Paint them over with linseed or sweet oil. 

Names of fruit.—A'.—The Pears sent were for tho 
great part a mass of rottenness mixed with earth or sand. 
'The few Bound ones were quite unripe and unknown to 
us. We cannot attempt to name fruits sent in such a 
state. Other query inserted. 

Names of plants. — Capt. II. — 1, Fhlebodium 
auratum ; 2, Blechnum corcovadense.-If. Richards. 

1, Nephrolepis exaltata; 2, Asplenium bulbifcrum; 3, 

species of Nephordium ; 4, Tellroa falcata.- C. M. M.— 

Leycesteria forraosa.- F. Carr.— Stapclia variegnta. 

- Antrim. —Asplenum trichomanes.- A. II. F. — 

Species of Alyssum ; the other is a variety of Pcnstemon. 

- Mrs. Pode. — Polygonum polyBtachys.- T. M. 

Hornby.— Looks like Montbretia Pottsi, but cannot bo 

certain without seeing flowers.- A. G. C.— Cannot name 

without flowers.- G. D. T. P.— 1, Alonsoa incisa; 2, 

Sedura Sieboldi; 3, Tradescantia zebrina; 4, Begonia 

Weltonensis.- H. Rowland. —We should be better able 

to judge of,the Lonicera if you send itearlierin the season. 

- Delia.— 1, Onychium japonicum; 2, Pteris serrulata; 

3, Phlebodium aureum; 4, Selaginella Wildenovi.- 

James Dunlop. —4, Pteris cretica albo lineata; 5. P. 
serrulata; 6, crested variety of No. 5. Cannot name others 

without seeing fronds with spores at the back.- H. 

Martin.—I, Not unusual growth of Lostrea Filix-mas ; 

2, cannot name.- R. J/.—3, Onychium japonicum ; 4, 

Pteris cretica albo lineata; 5, Pteris serrulata. None of 
these will stand frost. The numbers of the other specimens 

were all disarranged. We name but four each time.- 

T. Parker.—1, Hordeuin murinum; 2, Agrostis spicn- 
venti; 3,Spleum pratense ; 4, A vena sativa; f», Helena 

lanatus; 6, Poa annua.- W. C. P .—The Holly appears 

identical with that called Myrtifolium. 


QUERIES, 


Rules for Correspondents .—AU communica¬ 
tions for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side, qf the paper only and addressed to the EDITOR. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the auerii 
answered, when more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing tc the necessity qf 
Gardening going to press a considerable time bqiore the. 
day qf publication, it is not possible to insert outvie.# and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

8626.— Plants not succeeding.—Having no green¬ 
house, but only a large cold frame and a sunny garden, I 
coniine my attention principally to Zonal Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, and bulbs, together with a sprinkling of sundry 
plants. I am very successful with the first named, having 
literally “ heaps” of bloom from March up to the present 
time each year. Within the last couple of weeks, how¬ 
ever, I And about half-a-dozen plants out of about fifty 
have got all their leaves wrinkled up in a curious manner, 
and some of them are perforated with a number of small 
holes. I can find no insects, mildew, or anything else to 
account for this, and should, therefore, be glad to know 
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the cause and cure. The Fuchsias grow wonderfully well, 
throw out branches and leaves in profusion, but very few 
buds, and these never open, but drop off. They are care¬ 
fully watered, have plenty of sun, and are protected 
from heavy rains. Where is the fault in my treatment, 
also what is the proper treatment for Sedum Bieboldi 
and 8. 8. variegatum ?—0. H. R. t 


8627.—Worms In bowling 1 green.— We have a 
large ^bowling green which is l>ecoming completely 
infested with the common earthworm, which throw up 
their casts in all directions. Will any reader of ex¬ 
perience kindly inform us what to do to get rid of them ? 
We have ample means to let on water from an adjoining 
river over the whole of the surface to a depth of 8 or 9 
inches if required, and we have been advised to do so. 
adding a certain quantity of salt to the water. Would 
this plan be likely to prove effectual, and, if so, what 
proportion of salt to a thousand gallons of water 
would be required ? Any advice on this subject will be 
very thankfully received.—W. G. 


8628.—Black Morocco or' Kempsey Alicante 
Vine.—Will some experienced Grape grower kindly give 
me a little information as to the above Vine ? Is it worth 
growing and easy to manage in animated Vinery? I have 
four Vines of this variety, and they do not look satis¬ 
factory. They are planted next to Gros Colmar s, which 
are doing well. The foliage of the Alicantes looks starved, 
and the canes have a spotted appearance, and are not 
ripening very welL Is it a delicate Vine? Is the fruit 
good, and is this Vine equal to the ordinary Alicante ? 
My Vines were planted last. February. — Kempsey 
Alicante. 


8629.—Beet kinds of Grapes.—I am thinking of 
building a Vinery 48 feet long, with a partition in the 
middle, and planting it with Vines, one end for early 
Grapes, and the other for late ones. The following is the 
selection proposed, and I shall be glad of an opinion as 
to the suitability of the kinds : Early end—one Foster’s 
White Seedling, one Buckland Sweetwater, one Venn’s 
Black Muscat, two Black Hamburgh, one Madresfleld 
Court, one Duke Buccleuch; late end— one Alicante, 
two Lady Downe’s Seedling, one Golden Queen (Pearson’s), 
one Mrs. Pince, one Mrs. Pearson, one Trentham Black 
—Yorkshire. 


8630.—Law as to fences.—I have about half an 
acre of garden land enclosed in a ring fence ; all the 
fences are mine with the exception of that on the north 
aide. The land is in an exposed situation, and for a little 
protection from the cold winds I am thinking of planting 
a row of trees on the north side. Will any reader or 
Gabdeninq tell me what distance I shall have to keep 
from my neighbour’s fence so as not to injure him ? I 
believe Thom fences do not very much like to be too 
much shaded by trees. Is there any law bearing on the 
subject that would enlighten me ?—ALFRED Bee. 


8631.— Vine failing.— I have several seedling Vines, 
one of which has borne a few bunches of fruit of excel¬ 
lent flavour this year. A large proportion of the berries are 
very small, and have no stones in them. It is a very good 
border, and other Vines near it bore well. Can anyone 
supply me with a reason for this defect? The bunches 
promised well, having grown vigorously from the com¬ 
mencement, and there was plenty of space for every 
berry to have growth to a full size. If it is not a defect of 
the Vine or the soil, how can I remedy it next year ?— 


8632.—Green-fly on Red Currant#.—My trees, 

S lanted under a north wall, have for two years been so 
ifested with green-fly that I despair of their doing any 
good unless I can find some remedy. A friend having told 
me that Pyrethrum is a component part of insect powders, 
is it likely that plants near the trees would help to keep 
away Insects ? Is what is commonly known as Dog 
Banner a Pyrethrum, and has that or any other plant 
been tried with success by any of your readers ? Shall be 
thankful for any advice.—B. H. L. 


8633.—Plants for screen.—Will someone kindly 
tell me the quickest growing effectual screen I can plant 
round the inside of the low fence wall of a suburban garden 
and tennis lawn. Elder is very quick and becomes thick, but 
is ugly and no screen in winter. If Privet is best, how 
should it be planted, not hard against the wall or close 
together as for a hedge ? Can I get anything to plant and 
at once form a screen five feet six inches high ? Clay sub¬ 
soil— Browser, Cheshire. 


8684—Chestnut tree decaying.— I have an old 
8paniBh Chestnut tree on the grass close to a carriage 
drive. For the last year or two it has been losing a great 
many branches ; they have either died or been broken 
by the wind. Will top-dressing with manure fora month 
or two do good, or would it be better to dig in some 
manure with fresh soil ? Breaking up the grass would be 
unsightly and troublesome, and a pity if the tree is dying 
of old age.—J. W. T. 


8635. — Azaleas and Tuberoses —I should be glad 
if someone would give me information respecting the 
treatment of Azaleas? I have fine large healthy plants, 
one of which was a prize plant. Should they be trained 
now or in spring ? I should like them bushy and well 
spread out on the top. Also, how should I treat my 
Tuberoses now that they have done flowering? Will 
they flower again next year, or must I have fresh bulbs ? 
-H. P. M. 

8636. — Begonias from leaves.—Will some reader 
of Gardening kindly supply instructions respecting the 
above ? I have four leaves of different varieties under 
similar treatment to Calceolarias, and which appear to 
have struck, but I am afraid to lift them before I obtain 
some further information on the sublect. Perhaps some¬ 
one would kindly supply a short article on this peculiar 
and interesting subject, for the guidance of amateurs 
like myself ?—DOT. 

8637 —Clematis not blooming.— I have an ever¬ 
green Clematis, which I was told was not quite hardy, 

{ >lanted in a border in a cool greenhouse, name I ndlvisa 
obata. It has grown freely, and looks perfectly healthy, 
but does not blossom. Will someone kindly say what 
treatment it requires to make it blossom ? It has been 
planted in its present place for a year. I got it a young 
plant— Clematis. 

8688.—Flowers for shady bank.— What flowers 
can I get to blossom on a sloping bank jof earth against 
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a wall facing west, with tall trees behind and the wall of 
house in front, so that it only gets sun for a very short 
time in the afternoon ? I can make it look bright enough 
in spring with Bulbs, Primroses, Ac., but what can I 
have the rest of the year? Would Christmas RoBes grow 
there at all ?—A. Ll. 

8639. —Sunless greenhouse. — I have a small 
lean-to greenhouse, about 8 feet square, at the back of 
my house, which unfortunately is not favoured by the 
sun during the winter months, and as I am told that 

lants would consequently not grow in it, would anyone 
ave the kindness to suggest any other use I could put 
it to, either for profit or amusement ? Would canaries 
breed in it ?— Schemer. 

8640. — Dahlias in pots —Would Dahlias grow well 
in 6-inch pots? Would it dwarf them? I propose grow¬ 
ing them, also Cannas, Lilies. Bicinuses, and Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in pots, and placing tnem into pots sunk into the 
beds about the garden, so that space may be used by the 
various plants in succession when in flower, and so do 
away with the replanting every spring, and also make 
the most of the beds all the year.—E. P. 

8641. —Pampas Grass.—What sort of Grass is it that 
is grown for sale at this season for winter decoration ? It 
is too feathery for the common Pampas, and has too 
much substance for the Arundo consplcua. What pre¬ 
paration does the grass go through before it is fit for the 
market? If it is merely dried it is not all the same colour, 
and it falls, which the Grass sold in the market never 
does.—M. L. 

8642. — White Dutch Roses-— I have in my garden 
three good sized bushes of these Boses which have 
grown somewhat irregular. Will someone kindly inform 
me if I can, with safety, trim the bushes with shears 
at the present time, or would it spoil the bloom for 
next year? They are covered with bloom every sum¬ 
mer.- Robert. 

8643. —Brier cuttings.—Will someone tell me how 
to manage these ? I have seen them recommended as 
better than the Brier from the hedgerows, because they 
do not throw up suckers. Shall be glad of any informa¬ 
tion as to preparing the cuttings ; how they have to be 
budded, and how soon they are ready for working ?—P. 

8644. —Begonia FrcBbeli.— What winter treatment 
must I give my Begonia Froebeli ? They have flowered 
freely in greenhouse, now the blooms are small, and they 
have made few and poor leaves. What is the best com¬ 
post for them, and for some seedling Begonias now in 
flower ?— Enquirer. 

8646.— Daisies onlawns.— I have a lawn which has 
become a mass of Daisies. Can anyone give me a hint as 
to the best mode of getting rid of them ? They are too 
thick to be pulled up, and If I peel off the turf I shall be 
unable to replace it.— Old Subscriber. 

8646. —Cutting down Clematis—Will someone 
please say which of the following kinds of Clematis 
ought or ought not to be cut down? viz, Rubella, Duke 
of Edinburgh, Sophia, Sophia fl.-pL, Madame Orange, 
Lanuginosa, Lanuginosa Candida, Mrs. Quilter.—G.M. C. 

8647. —Mushrooms.—Having plenty of space avail¬ 
able in a cellar, I am desirous of growing Mushrooms in 
it in boxes and pots. Will someone kindly tell me how I 
can best do so, also how to grow them in the open air? 
C£n^an^ of the edible Fungi be grown in this manner?— 

8648. -Liquid manure for bulbs.—I should be 
glad to learn whether a judicious application of liquid 



8649.— Temperature for greenhouse.— At what 
temperature should I keep a span-roof greenhouse con¬ 
taining Geraniums, Camellias, Azaleas, Cinerarias, Cal¬ 
ceolarias, Primulas, Ac., and what would be the best 
position for the three last named plants?—A. Ll. 

8660. —Treatment of plants.— What treatment do 
the following plants require, viz., Sanchezia nobilis 
variegata, Imantophyllum miniatum, Pancratium speci- 
osum^and Tydeas? Will they grow in a cool greenhouse? 

8661. —Blue Passion Flower.— What is the treat¬ 
ment necessary for the Blue Passion Flower, grown out 
of doors, how far to be cut back,; and at what season? 
and how to train to the wall ?—M. A. G. 

1662 — Pruning T fruit trees.—Will any reader give 
me information as to the pruning of Plum trees against 
a wall? Also I should be glad to know whether pruning 
back young standard Apples and Pears will hasten their 
fruit bearing ?-H. J. W. 

8663. — Grass under trees.— I have a field with 
several ornamental clumps of trees in it; the Grass has 
got rank and weedy. The field is too small and too much 
cut up with the plantations to allow of cropping. What 
can 1 do to improve the Grass?—E. W. C. 

8664. —American Blackberries.—I have been un- 
ab.’e to obtain any of these plants, and as it is the season 
to plant them 1 should be very glad if some correspon¬ 
dent could inform me where tney may be had.—J. R. 

8665. —Pruningr and grafting. —Would someone 
kindly give a comprehensive article on grafting fruit- 
trees (Apple, Plum, Cherry, Ac.), and the proper stocks 
and methods of obtaining Ihe ssroe? Inis, 1 find, is 
very much required information hereabouts. — Sub¬ 
scriber, Uxbridge. 

8666. —R 0668 in pots.- Would anyone give me a few 
hints as to the potting and the best time for forcing 
Roses, and what sorts are best for freo cutting ?—J. 0. JL 

8667. —Hollies from cuttings.— Will some reader 
kindly give me information how I may grow the above 
from cuttings? I have many times tried, and without 
success.—A Lover of Flowers. 

8668. —Rhododendrons in the shad©.—If planted 
in good suitable soil should they flourish (both hybrids 
and plantains) when planted in young plantations under 
tree t, or is such shade injurious to them ?—E. W. C. 

8669. —Garden frame.— Would any readers advise 
me whether glazing with or without putty is the best I 


system, and is woodwork Hot more likely to rot wlth^et 
putty is used?—E. W. C. 

8660. —Lime for day eoiL— Lime is recommended 
for a heavy clay soil overmanured. Should it be put on u 
it is got from the lime kiln, and at this time ol vetr » 
will it do equally well in spring ?—J. W. T. 

8661. — Camellias not flowering. -I haw tvo 
Camellias that I bought over a year ago, they are fa 
6-inch pots, kept moist; they are about 16 inchea high, 
but show no signs of flow er buds. What can be the fault* 
-J. J. 

8662. — Dwarf Chrysanthemums -Shall he glad 
to know what means to adopt to prevent Chrysanthe¬ 
mums growing tall and rank. Mine were topped in June, 
and are now five feet high.— Mal. 

§663.— Chinodoxa lucUce.— I shall be glad to ksov 
if the above bulbs should be planted in pota under 
||ass, or in borders in the open ground, and hov.- 

8664. — Noisette Roses.— Will aomeone kindly tell 
me the names of all the Noisette Roses which bloom fa 
clusters, also in what number of Gardxxikg may I (fad 
full particulars about budding Rose trees ?—Mkjaj. 

8665. —Double white Rocket.-wm “ w. b., Saif' 
kindly give me the name and address of the uurarjnua 
whom he mentioned as having a stock of this plant?-?. 

8666. —Lobelia card! nails.—How should Lotefa 
cardinalis be treated in the winter ? Mine is s oold eoiL 
and leaving the roots in the ground all the winter fa Util 
to them.— Edith. 

8667. — ’Greenhouse Statice. — Can any reader? 
kindly tell me the ftt treatment for the above which his 
just finished blooming, and how to divide the roots far 
propagation ?—E. F. 

8668. -Bulbs for glasses and pots -Will tmt 
reader give me information on the above subject 
J. R. T. 

8669 —Briers from seed.— How and when is the 
seed of Briers best sown to provide stocks for budding? 
— Edina. 

8670.— Pears cracking.— What is the came of m 
remedy for Pears cracking ?—E. 


POULTRY. 


MINORCAS. 

I HA YE for the last twenty years been a great 
fancier of the Minorca fowl, which I considers 
far better bird than the Spanish in many re¬ 
spects, while equal to it in the one great quality 
of laying. Not that I wish to run down Spaeth 
in any way, as I consider them to be one of cor 
grandest varieties. But I do cry out against 
those fanciers who have so bred up these bn-I n 
having regard only for face and comb, and a 
total disregard for size and stamina. As an all 
round fowl, there is none to surpass the Minora 
They are excellent layers of good-sized egp. 
in many cases of extraordinary’ size, and an: 
fairly rich in quality. The bird itself when 
put on the table, presents a very’ respectable ap¬ 
pearance, with flesh firm and white. Add to this 
the fact of their never desiring to sit, and stand¬ 
ing close confinement well, even in the midst of 
large towns, where their plumage is not easily 
ruined by smoke and dirt, and I think we ha*, 
a bird which is very close to perfection. Bert 
in the western counties they are very mudi 
esteemed and kept in large numbers, more so. I 
believe, than in any other part of the kingdor.. 
and it is a difficult matter to find a poultry’yar> : 
of any size about here which does not contain 
some specimens, either pure or crossed. There 
is no reason, however, why they should not be¬ 
come more general, as I believe they arebecoo 
ing year by year, and they really deserve to dose 
Thinking it may be interesting to other fancier-. 
I will give my profit and loss account for the 
last twelve months, commencing September 1, 
1881:— 

Debtor .—Stock in hand on Sept. 1, lSW*. 
Twenty-five hens at 6s., £6 5s.; three cocb at 
7s. 6d., ill 2s, 6d.; twenty-three chicken? at 
2 s. 6d., £2 17s. fid. Food: Corn and hh-j’, 
.£15 13s.; sundries, such as spice, medicine, 

£1 2s. Sundries: Eggs used in sitting, 8a 2d.; 
repairs, carriage, Ac., £1 10s. 6d.; one stockbinl 
bought, 10s. 6d. Total, £31 2s. 2d. 

Creditor .—4190 eggs at Id., £17 19s. 2d.; 
sittings of eggs sold at 4s. 6d., XI Ts^; four 
cockerels and three pullets sold for stock pur¬ 
poses, £1 19s.; eleven birds killed for table at 
2s. fid., £1 7s. 6d.; value of manure, 10s. Htocs 
in hand on Sept. 1, 1882: twenty-four hen* at 
5s. f £6 ; three cocks at 7s. 6d., £1 2s. fid.; thirty- 
five chickens at 2s. 6d., £4 7s. 6d. Total, 
£34 2s. 8d. Profit made for one year, £2 13s. fc 

This amount is not so much as I cleared the 
year previous by £2, as I have been unfortnna?* 
in rearing chicken, and have not sold so mar? 
sittings of eggs for hatching purposes. For ?.' 
ting hens I use half-bred game birds, which I 
get lent me by a neighbouring farmer, obtain:! - 
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tbem when broody, and returning when the 
chickens are fit to leave the mother. For this 
I generally give either a sitting of eggs or else 
a young cock for stock purposes in their farm¬ 
yard. This is a most economical and handy 
plan, besides saving all trouble from having 
two varieties in the run. My birds have 
the run of a large yard and stable where several 
horses are kept, which provides ample covered 
run in wet or cold weather. They also have full 
access to an orchard of abont two acres. I feed 
three times a day. The first, given as soon as 
possible after they leave the roost in the morn¬ 
ing, invariably consists of meal mixed very dry, 
with Potatoes or boiled Turnips. The staple meal 
is middlings, but always mixed with either Bar¬ 
ley, Maize, or Oatmeal in small proportion, and 
given warm in winter time, with a sprink 
ling of pepper and spice. I find the best spice, 
and the one most relished by the birds, is a mix 
ture half and half of Thorley's cattle food and 
pepper, a tablespoonful to every dozen birds two 
or three mornings a week. In summer time, when 
grubs and insects abound, I do not give any 
stimulants. About mid-day they are thrown a 
small quantity of hard corn, about half a handful 
each, not more ; but immediately before roost¬ 
time they are thrown as much mixed corn as 
they will eat, consisting of barley and small 
wheat, with an occasional change to Maize or 
Rice. Although I never go in for exhibiting my 
Minorcas, yet many I have sold have been shown 
at local shows, and more than once obtained 
honors. To those who would desire to keep 
these birds, and I feel certain with proper 
management they will never repent of their 
choice, the following remarks as to points may 
prove of use when purchasing stock. Minorcas 
in appearance very much resemble Spanish, 
except in face, shape, and legs. The first is red 
instead of white, while the shape of the bird is 
sqnarer and heavier, with short, stout legs. The 
jock should be a large active bird of good 
shape and bold carriage, with spotless while 
Jarlobes and red face, long well rounded wattles, 
ind a comb firm, evenly serrated, large and per¬ 
fectly upright; legs rather short, and of a dark 
leaden colour; tail carried rather upright, full, 
-vith long, well curved sickles. The whole 
)lumage of the bird must be an intense black, 
rith plenty of green lustre, which is never pre- 
ent unless there be an unlimited supply of 
peen food. Most of the above points apply to 
be ben; the comb, however, should fall over on 
ne side of the face, and is generally coarser and 
arger than in the Spanish hen. She should be 
•t square build, with short legs and full tail, 
to colour save black must appear in the plumage 
'f Minorcas (I am speaking of the black variety 
'lily), bnt it will often happen in a brood of 
bicken that some have foul feathers, generally 
'bite or yellow, on the wing or tail, but they 
ften disappear with the first moult. 

Ilfracombe. 


BIBS. 

MOVING BEES. 

-a have, many times, now and then, some 
farms ofjbees that are not in a place to suit us; 
e would like to move them varying distances, 
om a few feet to as many miles. A few items 
instruction may be of benefit to those who 
ire had no experience in this particular, for a 
Jtitch in time ” may save a good many bees. If 
« bees are to be moved away a few feet or 
en rods on your own premises, it can be done 
adually, by moving the hive about its width 
ch evening after the bees have ceased flying 
r the day. If two or more swarms are to be 
ived sidewise, it is best not to move them over 
e-half to two-thirds the width of the hive each 
ne, for if moved too far, the flying bees from 
e foremost hive will go into the next hive on 
eir old location, and so on to the last, thus 
ting many of the working force from the hive, 
but one or two stocks are to be moved, first 
ing them around at two or three moves till 
-7 stand back towards the direction they are 
be moved, then they can be carried over as 
>ch as two or three feet each evening, and the 
is will relocate each day till their new stand 
gained. You can move hives backward the 
thest without bothering the bees, sidewise the 
rt best, and toward the front the least of all, 
a short move towards the front-causes the be ss 
dight on top or behind the hive. y O ^ 


Some recommend moving the hive the distance 
all at once placing a slanting board over the 
entance to bother the bees when they fly out, 
and cause them to look around and relocate, but 
I must confess that I could never make it work. 
Great handfuls of bees would go back and circle 
disconsolately around their old home, and I 
had to take pity on them and carry their hive 
back, to rely on the slower and more sure way of 
changing their location. If the distance is a mile 
or more they can be moved in a spring wagon, or 
sleigh if there be snow on the ground. If box 
hives are to be moved, first note which way the 
combs run, then turn the hive bottom up and 
cover with thin muslin, tieing the cloth around 
the sides, or tack it down with strips of lath and 
small nails. Place in the wagon, with bottom up, 
and the combs running crosswise of the wagon 
box. The rocking of a wagon is in the ruts from 
side to side, the combs being placed with ends 
to the ruts, and the hive being bottom up, the 
heavy part of the combs containing honey rests 
on its base, instead of hanging full weight from 
the top only, will go safely on ordinary roads, if 
carefully driven. If the narrow movable comb- 
frame hive is to be moved, more care will have 
to be used unless the combs are built fully down 
to the bottom bar. If the weather be cool, shut 
up the entrance with a block, and give the bees 
the full cap to cluster in away from the combs. 
If the entrance is covered with wire cloth, the 
bees will struggle to get out there and smother. 
If the frames are well stuck with propolis and 
little bits of comb between the frames at the top 
they will go all right, but if the combs are loose, 
they had better be fastened down by driving a 
small nail or brad through the top bar at each 
end into the hive below. Frame hives should be 
got ready during the day, as the best time to 
move bees is after sundown, when the bees are 
all home. If the weather be very warm, it is 
best, either to bore several inch holes in the cap 
covered with wire cloth on the inside, or take off 
the cap entirely, and replace it with a four or 
five inch rim with the top covered with wire 
cloth. Bees should be released as soon as placed 
on their new stands. Should the bees to be 
moved be less than a mile from the new place, 
a great many will go back to the old stand. In 
this case move them twice, first away two or 
three miles, let them remain there for a week or 
ten days, then move again to the new location. 
If the bees are to be sent on the cars extra care 
must be taken to have the combs fastened firmly, 
nailing a notched stick on to the bottom of the 
hive for the bottom bars of the frames to rest 
in, in addition to nailing the top bars at both 
ends. Give ample ventilation in the cap or rim, 
and send as little honey as can be got along 
with. A little hay or straw in the bottom of the 
car will help, and sacks of the same placed be¬ 
tween the hives and the car will help prevent 
jamming. In placing the hives put the combs 
lengthwise of the car, as the jarring of the car 
is endwise. It is essential to give plenty of ven¬ 
tilation, room for the bees to cluster away from 
the combs, and to have the combs fastened so 
they will not swing together by the jolting of 
car or wagon .—American Cultivator. 

Honey.—Some honey that I took from a bar frame 
hive la quite white and hard. I took it about a week since, 
and had left in some other combs from last taking, which 
waa beautiful honey. Can anyone tell me why the last is 
white and hard, and has a strong taste?—G. O. 


AQUARIA. 


ffnaiia in aquaria. —If there is “some 
misunderstanding with regard to the action of 
snails in aquaria,” as A. W. Lloyd, of Nunhead, 
says there is, I cannot congratulate him on his 
efforts to elucidate the mystery. The confervoid 
growth on the sides can not be entirely kept down 
by regulating the admission of light. The growth 
is not entirely caused by excessive light. Mr. 
Warrington, one of the first promoters of the 
aquarium, says, “ All appeared to go on well for 
a time, until a portion of the plant decaying 
rendered the water turbid, and caused a growth 
of mucus, which adhered to the side of the glass, 
impeding the entrance of light into the interior, 
and with this stopped the supply of oxygen from 
the plants. I had therefore recourse to the useful 
services of the water snail, two or three of which 
I introduced into the vessel. These scavengers 
soon cleared away the decomposed matter, and 
from that time all went well.” The conclusion is 
hobvious. The Rev. J. G. Wood, M. A., F. L. 8., 


says fresh water snails will be found rather use¬ 
ful than otherwise if the aquarium be of glass. 
They feed largely on the confervoid growths 
which I have mentioned, and thus help to keep 
the glass free from the green scum which is so 
apt to obscure it. Now a naturalist of the Rev. 
J. G. Wood’s standing would hardly recommend 
them if, as A. W. Lloyd says, “snails are not 
desirable in aquaria, and no amount of training 
will induce them to forsake the toothsome plant 
for the garbage or the conferv® adhering to the 
sides.”— Lorna Doone, Norman, Bemey. 

Snails for aquaria.—" C. T B." may procure water 
snails in almost any pond, or if he does not want the 
trouble of getting them himaelf he may buy them from 
any naturalist for a few pence. I think the most suitable 
fish he could put in his fountain would be some stickle¬ 
backs ; they are interesting and easily kept I waa out on 
Saturday, November 4, and got a number of stickle¬ 
backs, as well as various beetles and pond weeds.— B. H, 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

TOMATOES TO EAT. 

I have grown and studied these, and cooked 
them and eaten them in various countries. 
Having said so much for them, I should like 
you to say the right word, which is this—-that 
Tomatoes, like many other things of the vege¬ 
table world, are, when fresh and of good quality, 
best in the simplest- way we can cook, use, or 
eat them. The sauce, too: what a mistake to 
spoil so good a thing with ham and the varied 
contents of the spice-box! The true Tomato 
sauce, and that useful to the cook, is the fresh 
blood of the fresh Tomato ! Failing that, what 
the French call conserve , the pure, expressed 
and bottled juice of the fruit, is the best. The 
most delicate and best of all salads is good 
Tomatoes with the purest oil and a sprinkling of 
finely-chopped Chervil and Tarragon, a few drops 
of the purest white wine vinegar being added at 
the last moment. This vinegar is to be as care¬ 
fully chosen as the oil, and is, if anything, more 
difficult to get of the delicate kind. Some use mus¬ 
tard. I do not; and with acid Tomatoes vinegar 
might be dispensed with. As to the cooking, in 
addition to the various simple ways of serving with 
meat, such as baked or stewed, to go with chops or 
lamb, one of the best ways is to simply boil 
whole. This I learned on the sierras of Cali¬ 
fornia, where Tomatoes and little quails both do 
well. The Tomatoes one sees served in London 
restaurants are often half decayed, and 
a poor substitute for the fresh, ripe fruit 
so easily obtained in countries somewhat 
warmer than ours. In these the Tomato is sold 
as cheap as the Potato with us, or cheaper. Of 
the two, the Tomato is really the more essential 
for health, but it is only so when fresh and 
ripe. An immense quantity of slightly decayed 
Tomatoes are imported from South Europe and 
sold in our markets. Our home supply mightbe 
much improved by the great number of people 
who have glasshouses and frames and pits doing 
little or nothing in the summer months, devoting 
them to Tomatoes. Unhappily, only in our more 
favoured localities can they be grown well in the 
open air, and of late years a disease resembling 
the Potato disease has frequently attacked ana 
decimated them there. 

These observations are sent yon owing to my 
having read, in the Illustrated News , some of 
Mr. S&la's observations on Tomato sauce made 
up with spices and the varied rubbish employed 
to spoil a good thing. Y. 

Beef a la mode.—Will anyone kindly give me a 
good recipe for the old-fashioned dish, beef h la mode? 

Canaries in outdoor aviary.— In reply 
to Mr. Davis's query, I beg to say that canaries 
will do very well in suen a situation as that 
mentioned, provided they are sheltered from 
wind, rain, and the heat of the sun in summer, 
but the whole of the aviary need not be covered 
in. It must be appropriately furnished with 
branches, or swing perches ; trees and shrubs it 
would be useless to introduce, as the birds would 
soon peck them to pieces and kill them. It would 
not do to turn canaries out at this time of year, 
but if placed in the aviary about the beginning of 
June they will gradually harden and pass the 
winter out-of-doors without inconvenience.— 
W. T. Greene, F.Z.S. 

Himalayan rabbits.—Can any of your readers tell 
me the points of Himalayan rabbits? I have some very 
fine ones and am anxious to show at Canterbury, if they 
are good enough.— Mastm. Hcmphrxi. 
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NEW RASPBERRY, “BAUMFORTH'S SEEDLING.'’ 

THE BEST RASPBERRY IN THE KINGDOM. 

Description. —The fruit is of an immense size and fine quality, in shape large and round, 
of a dark crimson colour, and the seed pips largely developed and prominent. It is of vigorous 
growth, with large dark green foliage, and from its strong and prolific constitution frequently 
throws out a second crop from the season’s young wood. 

EDMUND PHILIP DIXON, 

Having grown a fine stock of this splendid Raspberry, begs to offer them this season at the 

following prices:— 

CJanes, 5s. per doz., 35s. per lOO; a few extra strong, 7s. 6d/per doz. 

TRADE PRICE OX APPLICATION. 

Many hundred testimonials have been received this autumn, too numerous to publish. 
Several have been printed—copies of which may be had post free on application, with a beauti¬ 
fully coloured drawing, and a Catalogue of Roses, Fruit, Forest and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs,&c. 

THE YORKSHIRE SEED ESTABLISHMENT, HULL. 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

Special List (August, 1882) now ready. 

rpHE LARGEST STOCK in the greatest num< 
JL ber of varieties in the trade, suitable for store and green* 
house cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and other 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send for above list 
before buying elsewhere. Poet free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FBBM NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER 

BULBS. 

TLLUSTRATED descriptive list free on appli- 

1 cation. Specimen testimonial (unsolicited): “ March 10, 
1882.—Crocus, Ac., in borders purchased and planted last 
autumn are making a fine show and giving every satisfaction. 
Hyacinths in pots have been very fine and much praised, 
having spikes of bloom nine inches in length, and so close that 
they appeared to be solid! Tulips have been very fine and 
hi g hl y praised. Hyacinths in border now showing very strong 
bloom. 1 ' 


RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Worcester. 


Really Choice, Strong, Hardy Plants. 

ES" Six aborted, plants post and carriage free 
for Cash with Order. 

With Bingle plants extra stamps should be sent to oover 
postage, os they are all strong. 

Pcrdox.—*. 4 

Auricula alpina, from pots, very superb strain. .64 each 3 6 

Aubrietia gneca ! _. 1 6 

Aubrietia violacea f y&r ? .16 

Anemone japonica, white (Honorine Jobert), beautiful 

fine plants . 6d. each 

Carnation Grenadln, dwarf scarlet, very early flowering 

Coreopsis lanceolate, yellow. 64 each 

Diautnus hybridus floribundus rosea .. 6d. each 

Gaura Lindheimeri, beautiful for bouquets 4d. each 
Geum coccineum ii.-pl., for bouquets, briniaut scarlet 
. Gnaphalimn decurrcus, the new white Cajw Everlast¬ 
ing. flowers all the winter in pots, jterfumed 

foliage. 94 each 

Hcpatica angulosa, blue . 94 each 

Honesty, early crimson, new. 6d. each 

Myosotis variegata elegantissima, the new silver varie¬ 
gated form of Alpine Forget-me-not, most charming 

effect. 4<1. each 

Polyanthus Hose-in-Hose, mixed .. .. 4d. each 

Polyanthus new golden Hose-in-Hose, beautiful 

6d. each 

Polyanthus Floors Castle, gold laced, ex., ex. .. 

Primrose Dean's Crimson Beauty, exquisite 6d. each 
Pink, Pheasant-eyed, very dwarf and floriferous 64 ea. 

Pink Garibaldi, best of the red Anne Boleyn class Is. ea. 
Spirtea Filipendula ii.-pl., double Dropwort 6<L each 

Ranunculus bulbosus 11.-pi., the largest form of double 
Buttercup . la each 


4 6 

5 0 


3 0 


3 0 


Is. each") 
(.. Is. each ( 

f.. Is. each f, 

Is. each)’ 
Is. each 


Primula cashmeriana C 
Primula denticulata ? Fine plants 
Primula rosea .. ) from pots. 

Primula luteola .. 

Verbascum olymplcum, very rare .. __ 

Viola hybrida Nannie, the most dwarf blno in cultiva¬ 
tion, never higher than Lobelia C. P. Gum, and 
may be substituted for that well-known summer 
edging plant; a personally raised stock .. ..26 

%* Many thousand forms of Double and Single Wall¬ 
flowers, the new Canary Yellow WalLtlower-leaved Stock for 
pots, Ac., are quoted in Special Offer No! 2 for Autumn, 
1882. A oopy can be had post free. 

HARTLAND’S 

Old Established Seed Warehouse, 
24. PATRICK STREET, CORK. 


DDELWEISS (Bridal Everlasting), the rarest of 

•LI alpines, collected by tourists with the utmost peril of 
life only; curious white star-shaped flowers, pretty for church, 
wreaths, home, or Christmas decoration ; will last for years. 
Price, 50 flowers, 2s. 6d. ; 100, 4s. 6d.; 500, 20s. ; 1000, 35e. 
8eed, per packet, Is., with specimen flower and cultural in¬ 
structions, sent out properly packed, post and package free . 
Remittance, Btamps or postal notes.—Address, SAMUEL 
DAXON, Croft, Warrington, Lancashire. 

MELON & CUCUMBER FRAMES. 

Catalogu es, with prioes, post free. 

BOULTON Ss PAUL, I NORWICH. 

Digitized by <21C 


Sit KING’S $ 


5S. 


COLLECTION OF BULBS 


“ The collection of Bulbs far exceeds my expecta¬ 
tions, and is a remarkably cheap collection. — Mr. 
H. Hamkk, Leeds, October 28,1882. 


6 Choice Hyacinths by name. 
Tulips, 6 sorts. 
Crocus, 0 sorts. 
Snowdrops. 

Roman Hyacinths. 
Scilla prsecox. 

Sweet Jonquils. 


18 
30 
24 
0 
0 
0 

This splendid assortment of 102 Bulbs for 
Postal Order for 5s. 


Larger collections for greenhouse or out¬ 
doors, 10s. 0d., 21s., 42 s., ess., and 106s. 


JOHN K.KING, 

ROYAL SEEDSMAN, 

OOGGBSHALL, ESSEX. 


CRANSTON’S NURSERIES 


(Established 1785). 


NOW READY 
Deseriptiue and Priced 

CATALOGUE OF ROSES 

TOB 

AUTOTOr, 1882, and SPBDTQ, 1883. 


Cranston’s Nursery & Seed Co 

(LncnsDX 

KING’S ACRE, near HEREFORD. 


NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots. 

Seller’s selection, 30b. per dozen. Purchaser's ditto, 36a. 
The above comprise all the best English and Fr en ch raised 
Hybrid Perpetual*, Perpetual Polyantha, Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
and Perpetual Moss. 

Roses of 1881 

Of above-named dosses, 18s. to 24s. per dosen, hi potn. 

Choice Roses. 

T ea sce nt ed , Hybrid Tea, Noisette, China, and Bourbon 
18k to Ms. per dozen; strong plants, in pots. 

Descriptive List on application. 


RICHARD SMITH to OO,, 

ITTJBSKBYMKN AND SEED MERCHANTS, 

WORCESTER. 


Yard, DnirjUcs 


fl ARDEN REQUISITES. — Coooa-nut 

U Refuse, Id. per bushel, 100 for 25s.; trod (looteLta 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 64 per nek. 5 sacks 
sacks 44 each. Black Fibrous Peat—Ee. per nek, 5 neb £l 
B acks 4<L each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 94 perbuiheUSs.bd 
ton, 26s. per ton • in 2 bushel bags, 44 each. YeDow Tiinoj 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel. gphap ja 
Moss, 8a 64 per sack. Manures, Garden SUcki, Yirn 
Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mata Ac. Write for bet 
PTice List. H. G. SMYTH, 17a, CoalYar J ~ * 

of Castle Street, Long Acre). __ 

W.~ HERBERT - AnJOTs " 

Q-A.R3D H■ GiTJISITES 

As supplied to the Royal Gardens, the leading Gtntu 
and Florists of the United Kingdom. 

POCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, be*t 

v only, Is. 6<L per sack; 10 for 13a.; 15 for 18a; 20 l r i* 
30 for 308 .. all sacks included. Truck load, about 2 ; t! y 
free on rail, 40s.; Selected Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s. per art 
6 for 22s. 6d. ; socks 44 eaclL Black Fibrous Peat, 4s. Cd. w 
sack ; 5 sacks for 20 b. ; sacks 4<L each. Yellow Fibrous L« 
Leaf-mould, and Peat-mould, each at la p«r bushel ; 
Prepared Compost for potting bulbs, Ac., la. 44 per lusU a 
per sack : sacks 44 each. Coarse Silver Band, 1 a wi. jt 
bushel; 14s. half ton ; 25s. per ton; bags 44 each. Fra 
Sphagnum Moss, 2s. 64. per bushel; bags 44 ; 8a per iat| 
sack included. Manures of all kinds. Russia Mata, Ac I 
bacco Cloth and Paper, best in the market, thoroughly is 
pregnated with Tobacco juice ; Cloth, 84 per lb.; 2s lb. Jj 
Speciality Paper, KkL per lb.; 28 lb., 21s. write for geta 
price list.—Sole Depdt, 19, New Broad Street, London li 
(turning by Gow’s, fishmonger, one minute from Broad Sts 
Railway Station). _ 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUS5 


By Chubb’s Patent Process, as supplied to ail the L, 
Gardens and Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useftiiui 
seasons. Invaluable for Potting, Plunging, Forcing, Fa 
eries, Strawberries, Bedding-out Plants, fcc. Dtrtrcji i 
slugs and insects. July 1,1882. 

In consequence of the great scarcity of Hrak t 
enormous Continental demand for our “ Refas," i 
are compelled from this date to advance prca 
follows, and only orders accompanied by raniiai 
will receive attention (in rotation). We oho fa4 
necessary to caution purchasers to beware of span 
imitations, and buy the genuine Refuse direct Sacks, W I 
each: 10 sacks, 13s.; 15 sacks, 18s.: 20 sacks, 23s.; 30 at 
30e. (all sacks included); truck load, free on nil i 
limited quantities of P.M. special quality mimkui 
sacks only, 2s. 64 each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for pa 
and use In conservatory. Terms, strictly cash with d 
To obtain the genuine article, buy direct from the oau| 
turers, CHUBB, ROUND A CO., Fibre Works, West F< 
Road. Millwall. London. E._ 


H 4 For beautiful Flowers and Plant! ^ 
Use J . Hagarty’s Celebrates 3 

GARDEN REQUISITES 9 

AT REDUCED PRICES. 

POCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-bushdb 

\J Is. 3d.; 10 for 12s.; 15 for 17a ; 30 for 30a, bags bcN 
truck (loose), 33s.; Best Brown Fibrous Peat, 5a m 
for 22s. 64 ; Black Fibrous Peat, 4s. 64 per fact, 5 for! 
sacks 44 each; Coarse Silver Sand, Is. 64 per bushel ; 
Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, and Peat Mould, la jwVa 
Bulb Compost. Is. 44 per bushel, os. per sack. Hariri 
all kinds ; fresh Sphagnum, Garden Sticks and Lab*-- F.1 
Mats, Ac. Tebaoco Cloth and Paper. The best hnportoi u 
84 per lb.; Speciality Paper, 104 per lb. Write fa ? 
List.—J. HAG ARTY, Garden Exquisite Stow, I( 
Chambers, Wormwood Street, Old Broad Street, lcmksj 


SMITH’S PLANT NUTRIENT is uuet.jtM 

O as an efficient, reliable, and economical msnnrc sj 
boxes at Is., 4s. 6d_, 7s. 6d., 12s. 6d_, Ac., byseedatru 
chemists. Manufactured by PALK A 8MITH, Aa*3l 
Chemists, Torquay; London Depdt, MAW A CO., 11 Ak 
gate Btreet, E.C .___. 

TTIRGIN CORK FOR FERNERIES A 

V CONSERVATORIES.-The cheapest and U* k 
In London.-GEORGE LOCKYKR A OOT. 13. Higt 3 
Bloomsbury, W.O ; 


pONCENTRATKD TOWN MANURE, i 

v taining 8 per cent, ammonia, equal to 35 per arij 
phate of ammonia. Delivered at Warrington Sbtm ■ 
of 2 cwt. each, at £7 per ton.—Apply, Inspector of ho* 
Town Hall, Warrington. __ 


se 25a. per torn in baa, at Warrington Status*, c, a 
per 2 cwt. bag.—Apply, Inspector of Nuisance*. Ten J 
Warrington._ _ 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA lor Uuysd 

O mums, by far the best stimulant for ohtscM’ 
blooms, and for pushing on backward plants; tet.'ia 
contaiuing 25 per cent, ammonia, 8d. Fb.; 4 lb , 2? 

4s.; 14 lb., 7s.; 28 lb., 1&.; or 8 or. sample by port.si 
DAVI S, 66, Warner Road. Camberwell. Londan. 


. mesh. \ yd. wide. 24 ; 2*vda. wide , 4A . 4 yd* . 
per yd. HEXAGON GARDEN NETTING. 54. H 
Tiffany, 20 y4 pieces, 2J4 y4-W. CULL1NGF0LD. 
Gate. London, E._ ___ 


POUNCE'S BLIGHT KILLER 

J. plant pests. A shilling bottle makes Uupirt'" 
sale and retail, 18, Weatboume Grove, London 


T>Y ROYAL LETTERS PAlLM'^ 

D CONSERVATORY BOILER from 45a ; : 

Cooking Stoves, from 10s. 6d.: Excelsior Gas Bait. -■* 
The Cal da Instantaneous Water Heater, £1 >} Jj. 
SHREWSBURY, 59, Old RaUey; Factor. 
Road, Brixton. S. w. 

POULTRY WIRE NETTING, GaJv^s 

i. can be obtained at exceptionally Ion “ 
FRANCIS MORTON A OO. (Limited), L D*^ w 
Westminster. Price Lists on application^ 


Malvetta, Rose Laurel, Wallflower, Sweet Pea 
All from 2s. 64—EUGENE RIMMEL «, SuwifJ 
Regent Street; and 24, Cornhill, London; sad k 
des Capucinea Paris. 


HARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork}}! 

O Raffia, etc. None cheaper. —WAlsON t aCU*t 
Lower Thamea Stre e t. London . E.C._ _ _ 

P R SALE.— Treggon’s Heat Generator. ] 
in use a month, cost 31s. 6d., £1. packed i. 
W. A.,” 3, King William Street, Stzan4 Lc^^- ’ 
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GARDENING ILL USTRAIED. 


THE “ LOUGHBOROUGH ” BOILERS 

AND AMATEURS’ GREENHOUSES. 

The cheapest, most efficient, and economical in fuel of 
any Boiler. 

No brick-setting; no night stoking. Price from £, 2 12s. Two Silver 
Medals awarded in 1882. Hundreds in use all over the country. 

These Greenhouses, Span and Lean-to, are made in lights, are very 
portable, and easily put together. Having made a speciality and much 
improved them this season, we can confidently recommend them as the [-;$ 
cheapest and best Houses made. 

Lean-to, 12 ft. by 8 ft., £12 15s. Span, £13 5s. Carriage paid to 
any Station. 


MESSENGER & CO., 

LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 



mmMm 
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Single Dahlias. 

DOT Roots, Ground Roots, and Seed.— Ten 

• First-class Certificates have been awarded to my novel¬ 
et of this season. The trade supplied. —THOMAS 8 . 

' ARK, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham. London. _ 

Single Dahlias. 

’ ARGE Ground Roots of my Special Strain 

J iu all shades of colour.—These flower much earlier than 


oung green plants, 
n application.—TH 1 
'ottenham. London 


green plants. 9s. per dozen ; 50s. per 100. Trade prices 
lication.-THOMAS S. WARE, Hale Farm Nurseries, 


^bRNATION. — Much Welcome, a choice 

J hybrid, very fine white flowering, a perpetual bloomer, 
me for cutting, should be in every garden ; six good plants, 
s. : twelve for 3s. 6 d. ; 25s. per 100.-I1. GODFREY, Nur- 
er ymau. S tou rbrid ge._ _ 

tmLLlAM FARREN, Rose Grower, How 

» » House Nurseries, Cambridge. The stock of Roses is 
:itra good this season, every plant being large, very bushy, 
,nd well ripened Very fine dwarfs, 50s. per 100; 50, 30s.I; 
5. 16s ; 108. per dozen. Standards, the best iu the trade, £7 
0s. per 100, £4 for 50, 21s. per dozen. Catalogue, in which 
i a short essay on. “ The Insect Friends and Enemies 
if the Rose." free for Id. stamp.__ 

A THOUSAND DUTCH - FLOWER ROOTS 

ta. for ONE GUINEA, including case, packing, and car¬ 
tage to any railway station. 

COOLINGS “SPECIAL” COLLECTION 
or outdoor planting, the cheapest and best assortment ever 
iffered in this country or abroad. 

Contents. 

50 single Tulips, choice mxd. i 100 large white Crocus 


JOHN GREEN 

Invites attention to the following hardy Perennial and other 
plants suitable for present planting, all sent free to your own 
door for cash with order.ftCatalogue for a penny stamp. 

Old Orimson’Clove Carnation, Alpine Wallflowers, 4d. each, 
Is. each; 3 for 2s.; 7s.6d. doz. 3s. per doz. 

Carnations, mixed, 2s.[per doz. Pentstemons, mixed, 2s. per 
Double Primroses, white, lilao doz. 
and yellow, 6 d. each, 4s. 6 d. per Aquilegia, Is. per doz. 
doz. Old Clove Pink (white), Is. per 

Hcpaticas, double red and doz. 

single blue, 6 d. each. Pheasant’s-eye Pink (true), 2s. 

Polyanthus, ls.*pcr doz. doz. 

Wallflowers, blood red and Alpine Auriculas. 2s. per doz. 

golden yellow. Is. per doz. Myosotis diasitiflora, Is. per 
Pansies, choice, Is. per doz. doz. 

Giant Sweet Williams, Is. 3d. Brompton Stocks, Is. 6 <L per 


per doz. 

Foxgloves. 2a. per doz. 
Canterbury Bells, double. 


doz. 

Geum atrosanguineum,' 6 d. 
each, 4s. 6 d. doz. 


-OCUOl UUUUiOf UKII, 13. UU. UOA. 

mixed. 2s. per doz. Rockets, tho true old donblo 


Antirrhinums, tall or dwarf, 
1 *. per doz. 

Silene pcndula compacta, Is. 
per doz. 

Daisies. Rob Roy, The Bride, 


white, 6 d. each. 

Ranunculus acris fl. pl. (Fair 
Maids of .'France), 6 tL each. 
Violet The Czar, 4<L each, 3s. 
per doz. 


50 double Tulips, do. 

50 large double Daffodils 
50 Anemones, fine mixed 
75Peet's-eye Narcissus 
25 Jonquils, sweet scented 
100 large yellow Crocus 
100 large blue Crocus 


100 large striped Crocus 
50 double Snowdrops 
50 single Snowdrops 
50 Persian Ranunculus 
50 Turban Ranunculus 
25 English Iris, mixed 
25 Spanish Iris 


50 winter Aconites. 

Half the quantity, lls.; quarter the quantity, 6 s. 

The whole of the bulbs included are of the choicest quality, 
ind cannot fail to give every satisfaction. Beautifully illus- 
,rated and priced catalogue of Flower Roots post free.— 
Cheque or P.O.O. to GEO. COOLING & SON, The Nurseries, 
Bath._ 

HHOICE BUSH ROSES of the MOST BEAU- 

O TIFUL VARIETIES in CULTIVATION are offered 
at the following low prices, which include careful packing 
and free carriage to any railway stations 

On® Dozen.... 10s 6 d. Fifty .37s. 6 d. 

Twenty-five .. 21s. Od. One Hundred 70s. Od. 

Only extra strong and hardy plants of kinds specially noted 
for their free blooming qualities are included iu these collec¬ 
tions, which cannot fail to give every satisfaction. Descrin- 
tive List of Roses and Fruit Trees post free.—GEO. 
COOLING and SON, The Nurseries, Bath. 

STANDARD ROSES are CONSIDERABLY 

O REDUCED in PRICE this AUTUMN.-We offer 
splendid Plants, with well-grown heads and clean, straight 
stems, choicest sorts, well varied, as follows:— 

One Dozen.... 18s. Od. Fifty .70s. Od. 

Twenty-five .. 36s. Od. One Hundred 135s. Od. 

Packing included and carriage free to any railway Btation.— 
Cheque or P.O.O. to GEO. COOLING and SON, The 
Nurseries, Bath._ 


pHEAP and good plants for the garden, green- 
U house, &c. Catalogue for autumn, 1883, post free. 
INDOOR PLANTS. 

per doz.—s. d. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias, out of pots .16 

„ ., in pots.2 6 

Primula sinensis, in 5-in. pots.6 0 

Cinerarias, in 5-in. pots.6 0 

holamums, full of berries .6s. and 9 0 

Cyclamen, very tine, in 5-in. pots .. .. 6s., 9s., and 12 0 

Bouvardias. for early blooming, in 5-in. pots, 6s., 9s , and 12 0 
Azalea iiulica. Ghent or mollis, with buds, 21s., 24s., and 30 0 

Hyacinths, to name .5s. and 6 0 

„ Roman .. .. •. .. per 100,22s. 3 0 

Tulips, to name.per 100,6s. and 8s. | J g 

Hardy Heaths, to name.40 

ledums, Kalmias, and Gaultherias.6 0 

Conifers for pots, window boxes, and winter bedding, 

per 100, 4Cs. 6 0 

Climbing plants in great variety .. .. 6e., 9s., and 12 0 

Carnations and Picotees, to name.7 0 

Pinks, Pansies, and Pentstemons, to name .. ..3 6 

Potentillas and Pyrethrums, to name .5 0 

Phloxes, to name.per 100, 20s. 3 0 

All the above florist's fitneers of the finest varieties. Many 
herbaceous plants. Many thousands of the most showy 
buds. IS sorts, 3s .; SO sorts, lls. ; 100 sorts, SOs. 

Seeing blooming plants, such as Polyanthus, seedling 
Primroses, all colours, Wallflowers, Canterbury BeUs, Arabis, 
Aulirietias, Daisies, red, white, or rose, Myosotis, Silene 
compacta, 4s. per 100, 35s. per 1000; Tulips, for bedding, to 
nzim, 5s. per 100 ; Crocus, 2s. per 100; Snowdrops, 2s. 6cL per 
; doable white, sulphur, and Hlao Primroses, 24s. tier 100, 
3 *- per doz.; double red and single blue Hepaticas, 24s. 
I*r 100, 3s. 6d. per doz.; Sweet Violets, in good clumps, for 
^icing, 30o. p«.r 100, 4s. per doz.; Sweet Violets, In smaU 
Punts, 15s. per 100, 2s. per doz. 

New Catalogue port fipee. i 

WM. CLIBSAN & SON,i Oldfley ITupsom 

AitrlnchliaLiVT VT'L 


and Pink Beauty, Is. per doz. I RudbeckiaNewmani,9d. each 
Three plants each of the above (being 100 plants in 
all) free to your own door for 21s; one plant of each for 
7s. 6<1 Theso would prove very satisfactory little collec- 
tions for small gardens, and could not fail to please. 

300 Hardy Spring-flowering Plants for 20s., 150 for 10s., 
75 for 5s. 

JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich, 

To the Florist Trade. 

GORRY, SOPER, FOWLER & CO. (Limited) 

beg to draw special attention to their new season's stock 
of CAPE FLOWERS, PAMPAS PLUMES, and UNIOLA, 
and to their general assortment of DRIED FLOWERS and 
GRASSES, of excellent quality and condition. Bouquets. 
Wreaths, Crosses, kc„ in great variety and design. Price list 
on application.—18, Finsbury Street, E.C. 

GALVANISED FITTINGS FOR WIRING 

U FRUIT WALLS.—F. MORTON & CO., 1, Delahay 
Street, Westminster, 8. W., supply these, at following price*, 
for cash to accompany order : Tightening Raidisseurs, 2s. 8d 
per doz. ; Terminal Holdfasts, Is. 8d. per doz.; Eyes for 
Guiding tho Wires, 5<L per doz. ; Wire, Is. 10d. per 100 yds.; 
Winding Key (only one required), 4d. Bags for packing extra. 

IJOSE! HOSE! HOSE !—Patent Red Rubber 

LL Garden Hose, stands severe tests of Government Depart¬ 
ments, thus proving superiority of quality. Lasts four times 
as long as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter in weight, 
greater in strength, and cheaper in the long run than any 
other hose for garden use. A correspondent writes, “I have 
had a length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine years, and 
It is now as good as ever." Private customers supplied at 
trade prices.—Samples and prices of MERRYWEATHER k 
SONS. Manufacturers, 63, Long Acre, W.O. 

Picturesque Rock Gardens, 

FERNERIES, WATERFALL8, LAKES, and ROCKY 
PONDS and STREAMS DESIGNED and FORMED in 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL ROCK ; also CONCRETED 
effectuaUy by PULHAM & SON. BROXBOURNE, who have 
executed over 200 works in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales ; in several counties now doing. 

TUFA, SPAR, OOLITE, SAND, and LIMESTONE 
ROOK at ®ur depots, BROXBOURNE, Tottenham, and 
Brixton, or in truck loads from the quarry. 

FULHAM'S BALL VALVE, for outlets of LAKES, 
PONDS, STREAMS, RESERVOIRS, &c„ iB most simple 
and effective. Cannot get out of order. No iron to rust. 

TENNIS COURTS or FLOORS formed in PULHAMITE 
PERMANENT GRAVEL, also GARDEN and TERRACE 
WALKS, Forecourts, Greenhouses, STABLE FLOORS, &c 
also in GRANITE, MARBLE, and SPAR-FACED dON- 
CRETE, intensely hard. DurabiUty guaranteed. 

All particulars Bent on receipt of 6 stamps. 

T IGHT BRAHMAS.—Birds hatched from eggs 

Jj gent out from my breeding pens during the post season are 
proving very successful at the various shows. I shall advise all 
who intend to send to me for eggs to get them hatched out as 
I early in the new year as possible. My stock birdejure quite equal, 

! if not better, than last season. Eggs will be 5s. per dozen ; 
j 60 for incubator, 21s.—WM. SYDENHAM, Water Orton, near 
Birmingham. 

GREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

vJ Portabi® Span-roof VUla Greenhouse, 10 ft. by 7 ft., £4. 
Conservatory, 12 ft by 8 ft., £8. Vinery, 20 ft., £7. Tenant's 
Fixtures. Drawings, 3d. — Yorkshire Horticultural Works, 

| Windhill, Shipley. 


T AWN SAND, for destroying Daisies, Dande- 

AJ lions, Plantains, Ribbed Grass, Thistle, and other weeds 
on Lawns, Croquet Grounds, Bowling Greens, Parks, etc at 
the same time acting as a fertiliser, and improving the growth 
und colour of the Grass Price in tins. Is., 2s. 6d., and 5s. each 
in kegs, 10s., 19s., and 36s. each. 

OTANDEN’S MANURE for promoting a rapid, 

D healthy, robust growth, an early maturity, improving the 
quality of vegetables, flavour of fruits, and heightening the 
colour and increasing the size of flowers. It is especially 
invaluable to exhibitors and others whose aim is to excel. It 
is always of the same strength, certain and safe in all opera¬ 
tions, and is applied with but Httle time or labour. In tins, 
Is., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 10s. 6d 21a. each ; and in kegs, 56lbs , 28s : 
112 lbs., 56s. each. 

GARDENER’S INSECTICIDE for deetroying 

vJ and proventing aU tho various Insects, Blights, and Mil¬ 
dews infesting plants and trees. Is is easily applied either by 
dipping, syringing, sponging, or as a winter dressing; does 
not require cleansing off with water; will not stain or injure 
any more than plain water the most delicate flower, fruits 
foliage, or root; gives the foliage a bright, clean, healthy 
appearance, and promotes the growth of the plant. In jars. 
Is. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., 10s. each; and in kegs, 28 lbs., 21s. : 56 lb . 
42s. ; 112 lbs., 84 b. each. ’ 

UUORM DESTROYER for eradicating every 

" * kind of worm from the roots of large specimen plants, 
pots, lawns, etc. It is easily and cheaply applied, and will 
not harm the most delicate plant. In bottles, Is., 2s. 6<L a 
7s., 12s. 6d. each. 

GORRY. SOPER, FOWLER, & Co. (Limited), 

Sole Manufacturers. Oflices and Show Itooms: FINS¬ 
BURY STREET, E.C. Manufactory and Bonded Tobacco 
Stor es: SHAD THAMES. LON DON . 3.E.__ 

New Volu mes in Wea le’s Series 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE KITCHEN AND MARKET 

GARDEN. By Contributors to The Garden. Compiled 
by C. W. SHAW, Editor of Gakdeninu Illustrated 
12mo, 3s., cloth. Post free. 

THE ART OF GRAFTING AND 

BUDDING. By CHARLES BALTET. Translate 
from the French. With upwards of 180 Ulustratiou 
12ino, 28. Gd., cloth. Post free. 

GARDEN RECEIPTS. Edited by 

CHARLES W. QUIN. 12mo, Is. 6d. Post free. 

COTTAGE GARDENING; or Flowers, 

Fruits, and Vegetables for SmaU Gardens. By E. HOB¬ 
DAY. 12mo, Is. 6d. Post free. 

CROSBY LOCKWOOD k CO., 7, Stationers' Hall Court, 
London, E.C. _ 

IINDEi. 

Page p age 

Ants in houses .. .. 453 Lapagerias.450 

Ants iu plants .. .. 453 Lettuce planta .. .. 443 

Aralia Sieboldi in the Lilies .450 

1 house . 448 Liming new* land .. 453 

Asparagus. 448 Lobelias, wintering .. 447 

Asparagus, mulching .. 449 Manure for lawn., .. 453 

Azaleas. 450 Minorcas.454 

Begonias. 452 Moss on bricks .. .. 453 

Begonia seed, saving .. 452 Moving bees .. .. 455 

Begonias, winter flowering 449 Myrtles.450 

Brussels sprouts.. .. 449 Oil stoves.. 453 

Calceolarias, wintering 446 Ornamental window- 

Camelliaa, planting .. 452 boxes .448 

Canaries in out-door Peas, early.449 

aviary. 455 Plants, wintering, in 


Cauliflower plants 
Chrysanthemums in No- Potatoes, exhibition 449 

vembur.451 Potatoes for planting .. 449 

Coral flower .. .. 451 Primroses in autumn .. 446 

Coronilla glauca out-of- Primroses in summer .. 446 

doors . 446 Rags as manure .. .. 453 

Coming week's w ork .. 449 Raspberry canes, topping 445 
Cucumbers rotting off.. 449 Rats, to get rid of .. 453 

Cyclamen. 452 Retiuospora tetragoua 

Cyclamens, wintering .. 452 aureu .443 

Echeverios, wintering .. 453 Rhododendrons, pruning 448 

Edelweiss. 446 Rhubarb.448 

Ferns . 452 Rockets, double white.. 446 

Ferns in room .. .448 Roses .450 

Flower garden .. .. 450 Roses, Christmas .. 446 

Fruit . 450 Roses, manure for .. 450 

Fruit trees, planting .. 445 Roses, planting .. .. 447 

Fuchsia fulgens .. .. 452 Roses, soil for .. .. 450 


frame. 447 


THE “LITTLE HERO” BOILER, 45s. 
TKTILL burn for 10 hours. Complete with 18 ft. 
ft of hot-water pipes, £3 17s. Also BEN’S and MON¬ 
ARCH Boilers for over 1000 ft. of piping; the “Victor" 
Apparatus, Gas Boilers and Hygienic Stoves, Greenhouse*. 
&C.-B. W. WARHURST, 33, Highgate Road, London, N.W. 


Ferns . 452 Rockets, double white.. 446 

Ferns In room .. .448 Roses .450 

Flower garden .. .. 450 Roses, Christmas .. 446 

Fruit . 450 Roses, manure for .. 450 

Fruit trees, planting .. 445 Roses, planting .. .. 447 

Fuchsia fulgens .. .. 452 Roses, soil for .. .. 450 

Fuchsias. 452 Rosea situation .. .. 448 

Garden, cropping a .. 445 Roses, Tea.448 

Garden, replanting a .. 453 Roscb, winter protection 

Geraniums not blooming 447 for .450 

Golden Drop .. .. 447 Seakale roots .. .. 443 

Grape, Foster's seedling 445 Stoves, fuel for .. .. 453 

Gravel, inducing to bind 453 Stephanotis, culture of 452 
Greenhouse, back borders Tenants’ greenhouse, 

of. 452 erecting.447 

Greenhouse, heating .. 452 Tenants’ right to plants 452 
Hardy flowers for north Tomato as an insecticide 447 

border. 447 Tomatoes to eat.. .. 455 

Heliotropes .. ..449 Vegetables .. 450 

Hoya not flowering .. 452 Vegetables, forced . 448 

Jasmine, the winter 448 Vines .450 

Kales for flower beds .. 446 Vines, outdoor 1. 445 

Kidney Beaus .. .. 448 Vines, resting .. ., 445 

Lemon planta, treatment .. Weeds ou lawns .. .. 453 

of. 452 Winter window boxes .. 448 
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RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 

IflTT.I.moHAM'S PATENT). 


PORTABLE OIL 

HEATING STOVES 


NO FIXING. 

NO FLUES. 
NO SMELL. 


THE IMPROVED 

DUPLEX GAS BOILER 

FOR GREENHOUSES, &c. 
Complete, 0 ft. long, with 4 pipes, from £a 
Cost of gas less than one farthing per km. 

Price lists and particulars on application. 

W. M. APPLETON, Clifton , Bristol 

crooainsr pigg-ott 

Please send for Price Lists, post fret. 


The largest assortment in the 
world. 


In BRAS8, COPPER, or IRON, from 31s. 6d. 

By this invention small conservatories can be kept at a 
uniform temperature throughout the whole twenty-four hours 

at a cost of 2d., and the heater requires no attention whatever 
during that period. All other lamp heaters throw burnt and 
vitiated air into tho room. This heats by radiation, and ah 
impurities are deposited in the water automatically condensed. 
Manufactured by 

TREGGON & CO. 

(The oldest Arm in the trade), YORK WORKS, BREWERY 
ROAD, LONDON, N. City Office and Warehouse, 19, Jewin 
Street, E.C. 


Specially adapted for heating 
uses, Conservatories, Bedrooms, Side Rooms, 
Studies, Dairies, Offices , Bath Rooms. 


A a HOT-WATER 

P . : : = =f ^ HEATING APPARATUS 

|j=E=2Ej* for gas o r oil. 

Ijp'mcL coMPt-tTEl Equal to 30 ft. of 2-in. pipe; can be 

££>£.2 JO.. 0. placed anywhere. 1 quart of oil in 

4 hours or 4 ft. of gas per hour. Price complete, £2 10s. 

Send for a comolete list of Boilers, Pipes, dc., to 

WM. POORE A CO., 

Hot-water Engineers, 155, Oheapside, E.O. 


THE 

ARGOSY 

BRACE. 


ONLY REQUIRE ATTENTION ONCE A DAY. 


To be had retail of all Ironmongers and Lamp Dealers. 


WRIGHT & BUTLER, 

BIRMINGHAM. 


STEVEN BROS. & CO. 

Ironfonnders and Manufacturers of 

HOT-WATER GOODS, 

35 & 36 } Upper Thames Street, 

LONDON, E.C. 

No. 48. No. 31. 


m Comfort Hr 

I guaranteed . 

PRICES: 

la. 2d , la. 7d., Is. lOd, 2e. 2d., 2s. 8d. t Ss. 21 
and 3s. 7d. Postage, 2d. 


GEORGE’S 

Patent Calorigen, 

For heating small 
Conservatories. 

To burn gas.. ..£33 

„ coke .. £6 6 
Height, 28 in.; diameter, 
14 in. 

J, F. FARWIG & CO., 

Manufacturers, 

96, Queen Street, Cheap- 
side, E.C. 


JOHN PIGGOTT, 

115, 116, &. 117, CHEAPSIDE, EC 


NEW PATENT MOLE TRAP. 


I Illustrated Prospectus 
and Testimonials on ap¬ 
plication. 


Amateur's Hot-Water Apparatus. 
ACME Slow Combustion Boiler, pipes, and 

h all fittings complete, ready for erection, from *3 15s. 
Independent Slow Combustion Star Boilers from 40 j. each. 
Illustrated Lists free. 

C HA8. P. KINNELL A CO., 31 , Bankslde, 8.R._ 


Effectiveness combined with simplicity. Price 12a per dan 


Two dozen carriage paid, and 5 per cent, discount for cul 
with order. Sample forwarded free by post for If. ii- 
REYNOLD8 & CO., 57, New Compton Street, London. ? Cl 
Illustrated and priced catalogue of Wire Netting, f. 
Yard Appliances, he., forwarded post free. 


BOULTON & PAUL, NORWICH. 
Catalogues and Prices Free on Application. 


Rl PPING1 L LE’S 

PATENT 

CREENHOUSE STOVES 


B EST, Cheapest, and most 

powerful of all boilers, suitable for 
amateurs’ greenhouses of all Bizes 
Prices from £2 5s. upwards. Lists and 
full particulars on application. 


The Best Warming Stoves 
ever Invented. 

The only Perfect Oil Stoves made 
to burn absolutely without Smoke or 
Smell, Trouble or Dirt. 

Unequalled for Warming 
GREENHOUSES, VINERIES. 
SHOPS, BEDROOMS, HALLS, 
DAMP ROOMS, &c. 

They are perfectly safe, require no 
pipes or fittings, will burn from 12 to 


WILLIAM J. FOX, 


Hot-water Engineer, 

12, Sourn Place, Finsbury, 
London, E.C. 


nitoinu 

O' 


T C. STEVENS’ HORTICULTURAL 

U • SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY BALI 
ROOMS, 38, Kjng Street, Covent Garden, London. Ert 
blished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. 
on application, or post free 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

SOLID & TUBULAR BAR FENCINC 


ROLL TOBACCO PAPER 
CLOTH, and FIBRE for Fumigating. 

Tho best and strongest it is possible to obtain. 6 lb., t &i 
28 lb., 20s. Good strong Tobacco Paper or Cloth, dlb.,3*. W 
28 lb., 15s, Carriage paid to London, or any Railvaj^Utei 
in Kent. 

All our articles contain the pure Essence of Tobscco onij 
Used in Royal Nurseries, he gardens of the JfoWiU. 40 
by leading men of the profession, Ac. 

Manufacturers, 

DARLINGTON BROS., Frederick Street, CUtha 

Post-office Orders and Cheques, Darlington Bn*., Ctottia 
Old Tobacco Rope, very strong, for fumigitir^ It, 
14 lb., 4s. 6d.; 28 lb., 8s.; 56 lb., 15s. ; 1 cwt. 28s. 


Iron Hurdles, Garden Seats, Ac., Ac. 


THE BRA DO ATE PARK 
8EAT. 




118, Holborn, London, E.O. 

And say where you saw Urn advertisement. 


Mussett’s Patent Portable 


8ci]lu, Sue* 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses. Narcissus, Iris,-- 

drops, and other flower roots from Holland. 

MR. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 

1YL a t his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Coven tG&rW] 
W.C., every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and BATTED A 
during November, at 12.30 precisely each day, 
CONSIGNMENTS of DUTCH BULBS, arriving™*; 


Illustrated Catalogue of Hurdles, Gates, and all kinds of 
Iron and Wire Fencing, Ac., free on application. 


VICTORIA WORKS, Wolverhampton, 

And 3. Crooked Lane, King William Street, London, E.O. 


PROTECT your PLANTS 


Amateur's Cheap Hot-water Apparatus. 
flHAMPION BOILER bums 12 hours without 

U attention. Complete, size No. 1, £3 15s. 6<L ; No. 2, 
£4; No. 3, £4 5s. 6d.; No. 4, £4 13s 6cL To be seen la 
operation. 

G. WILCOX A OO., 85, Old Street, St. Luke'f. 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. 

REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF 

XJ FLOWER8 for screens and scrap books ; 100 for 15e., 
fifty for 9b.. twelve for 2b. 6d. Specimen plate post free for 3d. 
—The Publisher. 37. Southampton Street. Covent Garden. 


I nA~HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

XUVJ for 25e.—Richard Smith k Co.'a selection of the 
above contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
beautiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as 
to produce flowers and render the garden attractive all 
through the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
bMITH k CO„ Nurse ry men and Se e d Merchants, Worcester . 

OKEEPERS for Walla, Trellises. &c., in great 

VJ variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
object may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
and advice on application.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. _ _ 


ARAPE 
VJ TREES 


VINES and ORCHARD HOUSE 

TREES IN POTS.—Grape Vines, extra strong, short- 
jointed, and well ripened; planting canes, 3s. 6d. to 5s. each ; 
extra strong fruiting canes, 7s. bd. to 10s. Orchard-house 
trees, fruiting in 
ApricBte, Pirn 

•criptive price_ _ 

Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

on non CLEMATIS IN POTS ol all the 

Ov/jV/V/vf finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple) for climb¬ 
ing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, strong plants ; 
descriptive list on application.—RICHARD SMITH k CO.. 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

APPLE TREES with MISTLETOE growing 

A on them.—Price from 7s. 6d. to 21s. each.—RICHARD 
SMITH & CO., Nurserymen, Worcester. 


ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA and ROSEA. 

-tl We offer a splendid stock of these beautiful late summer 
and autumn-flowering plants. They should be in every garden. 
Price 9d. each ; per dozen, 7s. 6d.—CARTER'S, 237 and 238, 
High Hoi born, London. 


pOCOA-KUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb's 

V Patent Process. July 1, 1882. In consequence of the 
great scarcity of husks, from this date prices will be as 
Follows : Sacks, Is. 6d. each; 10 sacks, 13s.; 15 sacks, 18s.; 
20 sacks, 23s.: 30 sacks, 30s. (all sacks included). Truck-load, 
free on rail, £2. Limited quantities of P.M. special quality 
granulated, iu sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (two prize medals). 
Terms, strictlycash with order.—CHUBB, ROUND k CO., 
Fibre Works. W< 


Fibre Works. West Ferry Road. Millwall. London, E 

no -Iflc. AND UPWARDS. - TEKKA- 
X>a XVJb. COTTA STOVES.-ROBERTS8 PATENT 
PORTABLE TERRA-COTTA STOVES for Coal. Healthy 
heat 24 hours for about Id., without attention. For green¬ 
houses, bedrooms, &c. Pamphlet, with authenticated testi¬ 
monials, sent. See in use and order at Patentee's, 112, Vic¬ 
toria Street. Westminster. 


QTOVES.—Terra-cotta I Portable ! for Coal. 
O ROBERTS'8 PATENT. Healthy heat 24 hours or 
longer for about Id.,' without attention. For bedrooms, 
greenhouses, or almost any puipose. Pamphlet and authen¬ 
ticated testimonials sent. In use daily at Patestees, T. 
R OBERTS, 112, Victoria Street, Westminster. _ 

r*REENHOUSES Heated 24 hours for about 
VJ id., without attention. ROBERTS'S PATENT TERRA¬ 
COTTA BTOVES for COAL give pure heat with common 
coal, or coal and coke. Pamphlet and testimonials sent. 8ee 
--DMAS ■" 


1 use at Patentee s, THOM 
Street, Westminster. 


1 ROBERT8, 112, Victoria 


THE “LOUGHBOROUGH” BOILERS and 

X AMATEURS' GREENHOUSES. (See advertisement 
alternate weekB.)—MESSENGER and CO., Horticultural 
Builders. Loughborough. 

aiSHURST COMPOUND.-Used by many of 
VJ the leading gardeners since 1859 against red Bolder, mildew, 
thrips, greenfly, and other blight, insolutionsoffromlto2oz. 
to the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
dressing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre¬ 
parations intended to supersede it. In boxes, 1 b., 3s., 10s. 6dJ 

A MERICAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

aj. CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter’s brush on GIs- 
hurst Compound.and working the lather into the infected part 


hard 

_ 6d. and 

__ile by Price’s Patent Candle Company 

(Limited). Retail by Seedsmen and Oilmen. Complaints are 
made of difficulty in getting Glshurstine. Some leading 
nurserymen have put It on their lists; others are requested 
to do wo. _ 

The PviAuhrr begs to announce that the positions of Adver ■ 
tisements cannot be settled beforehand, nor can any guarantee 
be given for the continued repetition 'of the same Adt 


» rucsesrive weeks. 


itiz 



fJHIONODOXA LUCILI/E, THE GLORY OF 

VJ THE SNOW. 


A CHARMING acquisition, somewhat • re¬ 
sembling the old favourite 8cilla sibirica. Awarded 
a first-class certificate by the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Figured in The Garden, July 3, 1880; colour Ne- 
mophila blue, with white centre. Strong flowering bulbs, 
Is. and 2s. doz., 7a 6d. and 12s. 6<L per 100, delivered.— 
COLLINS k GABRIEL, as below. 


A NTHERICUM LILIAGO (St. Bernard’s 

-ti Lily); hardy, beautiful white flowers, fine for cut flowers, 
3s. 6d. doz .- COLL INS & GABRIEL, as below ._ 

.ALA-NTH US ELWESI, the rare Giant 

Snowdrop, from Asia Minor, la doz., 7s. 6d. per 100, 
:-^ COLLINS k GABRIEL, ns below. 


Gr 


A NEMONE, single, mixed, 3s. 6d. per 100 ; 

Ranunculus, Persian, mixed, 2s. per 100; Crocus, 
white, purple, yellow, or mixed, la 9tL per 100, delivered.— 
COLLINS k GABRIEL, as below. 


SPECIMEN UNSOLICITED TESTIMO 

U NIAL.—“ All the Bulbs were highly satisfactory in every 


NIAL. 
respect.' 


WINTER ACONITES, Yellow, a pretty 

» » dwarf, early spring bulb, fine for shady situations, 
2s. 3d. per 100, delivered.—COLLINS k GABRIEL, as 
below. | 


A NEMONE JAPONICA Honorine Jobert and 

-ta. Rosea ; strong flowering plants, 9<L each : 6s. per doz., 
delivered ; grand stuff.—COLLIN8 k GABRIEL, as below. 


7UARCISSUS PSEUDO-NARCISSUS (Lent 

Xf Lily), fine for permanent planting, 4s. 6d. per 100, 9(L 
doz., delivered.—COLLINS & GABRIEL as pelow. 


per 

HLADIOLUS BRENCHLEYENSIS.—Vermi- 

VJ lion-scarlet. The most hardy and finest in cultivation. 
5s. tier 100; 9d. per doz.; postage of 12, 6d. “ The Gladio¬ 
lus have arrived safely, and they are very fine."—James Wat- 
son, of Lymington.—COLLI N S & GABRIEL, as below. 


ANEMONES, NEW VICTORIA GIANT, 

XX mixed; flowers of great brilliancy, and twice as large 
as the ordinary kinds. 5s. 6d. per 100; 10d. per doz., de- 
livered.-COLLINS & GABRIEL, as below. 


"DANUNCULUS, new French varieties, mixed, 

XV) unrivalled, growth vigorous, flowers large, various, and 
numerous. 5s. per 100; lOd. pei doz., delivered.—COLLINS 
k GABRIEL, as below. 


PjROCOSMIA AUREA, golden yellow, of great 

VJ value as cut flowers and border decoration. Is. 6d. per 
doz., delivered.-COLLINS k GABRIEL, as below. 


T EUCOJUM VERNUM, “The Spring Snow- 

XJ flake,” spring flowering, a giant 8nowdrop. Is. per 
doz.; 7s. 6d. per 100 —COLLINS k GABRIEL, as below. 


HAMASSiA ESCULENTA, purple, a vigo* 

VJ rous growing hardy bulb, suitable for flower border, 
with handsome spikes of star-like flowers, figured iu The 
Garden, Sept, 17. 1881. Is. Gd.jper doz.; 8s. 6d. per 100, de¬ 
livered.—COLLINS & GABRIEL, as below. 


T ILIUM CANDIDUM (The White Garden 
XJ Lily). Immense roots, 2s. 6d. per doz.; L. tigrinum 
sinense (Tiger Lily), 2 b. i>er doz.; L. croceum (Orange Garden 
Lily), 3s. per doz.; L. longiflorum, 3s. per doz., not delivered. 
-COLLINS k GABRIEL, as below. 


ANEMONE CORONARIA “The Bride,” the 

XX only pure white of this section, a valuable acquisition. 
2s. 6d. per doz.—COLLINS k GABRIEL, as below._ 


height__ 

figured in The Garden, January 15,1881. 4s. 6d. per doz.; 6d. 
each, delivered.—COLLINS k GABRIEL, as below. 


TTYAC1NTHS, mixed, 2s. 6d.per doz.; Tulips, 

XI double or single, 4s. per 100; Ctocus, yellow. Is. 3d. 


9d. per doz.; 5s. bd. per iuu, not ueuverea. — uunmiN s & 
GABRIEL. Seed, Bulb, and Plant Merchants, 39, Waterloo 
Road, London, 8.E. (see advertisements above). N.B.—Mr. 
A. Collins was upwards of eleven years with the late firm of 
Barr & Sugden. 


PRUIT TREES! FRUIT TREES! FRUIT 

X TREES !—Clearance sale of five acres of choice and 
strong trees at about half the usual price. Apples, standards, 
half-standards, trained, or pyramid, 4-ft. to 5-ft. stems, 18s. to 
24s. per dozen ; Cherries, ditto, ditto. 24s. to 30s. per dozen ; 
Damsons, 30s.; Pears, 18s. to 30s.; ank Plums, 18s. to 30s. per 
dozen ; Red and White Currants, best selected varieties, and 
Gooseberries, 3s. per dozen; Apricots and Peaches, trained 
and established, 5s. to 10s. 6d. each. Reduction made when 
not less than fifty trees of a sort be taken.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, near Uxbridge. 


U OSE TREES. — Strong trees, 300 varieties, 

Xw 7s. per dozen, or if not less than 100 be taken, 45a.— 
T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


rj\CLAMEN, finest strain grown. — Having 
VJ purchased the entire stock of one of the largest growers 
of this stately flower, I can offer fine bulbs at 5e. doz. ; small 
ditto, 2s. 6d. doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux- 
bridge._ 


rjINERARlA.—Exhibition varieties, in flower- 
VJ in g po ts, 3b. 6d. dozen, 20b. 100; carefully packed.—T. 
t ulVim^ 8[ Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 


\A] ALLFLOWER, Harbinger or 
FT strong plants, 2 b. 100, 15a. 1000; a 
large packet, 6d.-T. J. HAWKINS, kill 
Uxbridge 


Blood-red 

.seed from ditto, 
Hillingdon Heath, 


PINKS I PINKS! PINKS!—White and Red, 

X large plants, 2*. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hilling 
don Heath, Uxbridge._ 


HARNATIONS.—Strong plants in 4j-in. pots, 
VJ will soon bloom, 8s, per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hil- 
lingdo n Hea th, Uxb r idge. _ 

STRAWBERRIES ! STRAWBERRIES ! I 

K> STRAWBERRIES I M—Runners of Jir Joseph Pax- 


pELARGONIUMS (Regal, Show, and Fancy), 

X best varieties^ only ; small-rooted plants, 3s. per doz.; 
cuttingH,2s. per doz. • best Btrain of seed, per 100, 3a.—T. J. 
HAWKINS. F.R.H.6., Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 


flAMELLIAS in variety, just coming into 
VJ flower in 4J-in. pots, 3«. each ; in 7-in. pots, 5s. each ; 
and in 12-in. pots, 10s. each ; all true to name, strong healthy 
plants.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


flHRYSANTHEMUMS! CHRYSANTHE- 

VJ MUMS 11— One of the finest selections; 200 varieties. 
Strong plants in flower. 4s. doz., 30b. 100; very cheap.- 
T. J. HAWKINS. F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


PULBS. — Clearance sale, under cost price, 

XJ Hyacinths, finest quality for pots or glasses. 3s. dozen ; 
22s. 100; bedding Hyacinths, 2s. 6d. dozen, 20s. 100; Tulips, 
single and double, 4b. 100; Snowdrops, 2s. 6d. 100; Poly¬ 
anthus Narcissus, 7s. 100; Pheasant's-eye, 5s. 10b; Crocus. 
2s. 100; Anemones, [4s. 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath. Uxbridge. 

CLEARANCE I8ALE.—1000 bulbs for one 

VJ guinea, comprising 30 finest named Hyacinths : 100 Poly¬ 
anthus Narcissus, 200 mixed or Pheasant's-eye Narcissus, 
50 Tulipstin four varieties, 200 Crocus in four varieties, 100 
Anemones, 200 Snowdrops, 100 Daffodils, 12 Lilium candi- 
dum, and 12 Tiger Lilies.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath. Uxbridge._ 


UULBS—Clearance sale under cost price.—The 

XJ half guinea collection contains similar bulbs to the 
above, only proportionate in number.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillin gdon Heath, Uxb ridge._ 

HARDENIAS.—Strong plants of this choice 

VJ and very beautifully Bcented flower, 3s. each, 30s. per doz.; 
very cheap.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge 


mm utfum.uui uiuuni, uu. 

Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


SW r EET VIOLETS.-Russian, Neapolitan, Belle 

U de Chatenay, Marie Louise, Duchess of Edinburgh, Czar, 
and White Czar, 2s. doz., 12 b. 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge_ 


T ILIUM candidum and Arum oethiopica. — 

XJ Special attention is drawn to these beautiful winter¬ 
flowering bulbs, easily cultivated, and so useful for decora¬ 
tive purposes. Candidum, 5s. doz. ; Arum, small size, 3s., 
hu^edrtto, 8s. per doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, HillingdonHeath, 
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x/ lend a plant or this unrivalled 0001 Douse 
above. Lovely white Dowers, purple markings.— 
& CO., Fulwood, Preston. 


rPHE favourite Tiger Lily, 
A. grows and thrives in almost any s 
Is. 5d., free; 6, Is. lid, free.-MORLl 
Preston. 


■DOSES 


(yellow), Red Dijon (red), Souvenir d’Ellae (cream, - 

The above three choice Roses, 3s.. free to any address.- 
MORLEY & CO., Fulwood, Preston. 


lovel 

MOI 


Ail AA vv | VI MJO UUICV AO. VU., ilW, l^TVUi UlU 

.ule, C. pubescens, not started, sound crowns, and the 
ely variegated foliaged Goodyera pubescens in growth.— 
)RLKY4 CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

PARLY BLOOMING GLADIOLI.— 

L flowering Bulbs, mixed varieties. Is. 2d., free. 1 
of doors; plant now.—MORLEY A CO., Fulwood. Preston. 


106 


CHOICE Bulba, 


double early Tulips, twelve winter Aconites, twelve Snowdrop 
suitable for window or garden culture.—MORLEY A 
Fulwood, Preston. 


O foliage of this Rose is delii 
placing among cut flowers.— M<~ 
Preston. 


Au w ith all, most brilliant and striking colours, fifty root 
s. 10cL, free; requires no special treatment—MORLEY 
CO., Fulwood, Preston._ 


iv/tusk 

J-UL ful scent: 2 blooming bulbs la 4tL free; grow ii 
s oil in pots. -MORL EY A CO„ Fulwood. Pr eston. 

pOUR nice little plants of exotic Pain 
-L diflerent, suitable for Fern case culture, are most g 
Is. 9il., free —MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, Preston. 


± Lily 


for ls.2d.; nice plants. 

•RARE 


HOLLY FERN, with thorns 

_lire ‘Holly leaves; plant. Is. Id., free; 2,1 

free: perfectly hardy. Fresh consignment hist to h* 
MORLEY A CO. . Preston.__ 

ACCHOICE BULBS, only Is. 9d., free, 

Tv sisting of 12 Ranunculi, 12 Crocus, 1 Hyacin 
Aconites, 6 8nowdrops. Satisfaction guaranteed.—MOI 
and CO.. Fulwood, Preston._ 


TROUBLE WHITE BOUVARDIA “ 1 

J J NEUNERFirst class CerUfloate Royal H 
Society. Price, strong established plants. Is. ea 
JAMES CARTER A CO., 237 


dosen, from 
Holborn. London. 


markable and suggestive of tropical vegetation. 


Nurserymen and Se ed Me rchants, Wo rcester. 


i as Hydrangeas, _ 

Broom, Pyrus, Beiberis, Double Cherry. Sc 
Guelder Rose, Aa. 8s. Per do*., 60s. per 100. 
on application.-RICHARD SMITH A CO., 3 
Seed Merchants. Worcester._ 


tlve list and price for plants in pots for forcing on ap] 
tion.— RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and 
Merchants, Worcester._ 


forcing. 12s. per 100 ; specially selected ditto, 16s. per 1 
RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
chants, Worcester. 


ROSES—Well rooted, many shooted, 

JLv named, of matured vigorous growth, and of tl__ _ 
kinds. Dwarfs, R. 8. A Co.’s selection, 8s. per don, 60s, l 
100; Standards, 21s. per doz.—RICHARD SMITH A C 
Nurserymen and 8eed Merchants, Worcester._ 


O frequently transplanted Trees of various an 
kinds at txettdinyly low prices. The List free on api 
—RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and & 
chants, Worcester._ 


TREES for streets, trees 

i. AVENUES, Ac., TREES AND SHRUBS 


(the name plants may be used year after year). For 
Ac., offabove nee descriptive list, free on applict 
RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Seeu Mei 
Worcester. 


plants, Is. 2d. doz.. 7s. 6d. 100; free. Double Di 
white), 2s. 100. Potentillas, six choice dout 
varieties, 2s. 6d., free.-HY. GODFREY, 
Stourbridge._ 


16s. loo.—H. GODFREY, Nurseryman,’ 8tourbridge. 


"DOSES, ROSES.—Best named show varieties. T 
Xw fins dwarf bush plants, 7a. 6d. dozen; 50 ft>r 27zjl«l 
£210s. Standards, 18a. dozen. List.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, 
Fluder, Kingskerswell, Devonshire._ _ _ 

PANSIES ! VIOLAS 1—Fine strong plants, best p 

I named show and fancy, 3s. 6d. dozen ; l Kidding, Is, 6<L -■ 

and 2* dozen - seed, 7<L and Is. pkt.-Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, 1 
Flu der, Kingskerswell, Devon. 

QWEET VIOLETS specially prepared for win- © 
O ter blooming. New York, the best double, 2s. 6d. dozen, v 
18s. 100 ; DeParme, double red Russian, Belie de Chatenay, / 
ArgentsBflora, Odoratissima, White Czar, 4d. each, 3s. 6d. 1 

dozen ; Victoria Regina and large white, 2s. dozen; 8wanley . 
White, the graad new double white, 6s. each. List of 26 varie- 
ties, with directions for cultivation, lid. — Mr. R. W. / 
BEACHEY, Fluder, Kingskerswell, Devonshire. 1 

IlijiliiPHM! 

PHOICE PLANTS.—Twelve splendid show 

U Fuchsias, including Miss L. Vidler, 2s. 6d.; six Salvias 

(patens, splendens, Heeri, lexicontha, Bethelli, Hoveyi), 2s.; 

six Bouvardias, 2s. 6d. ; new doublo Bouvaxdia Alfred 
- Neuner, Is. * three lemon Verbenas, lz ; one Gardenia. Is.; 

1 two double Primulas, lz 4d.; twelve, 7s. 6d. ; good plants, 
x Three double Tropseolums. Is.; six choice Pelargoniums 
, (named), 2s. 6d. ; twelve Bride Gladioli, to pot uow for 
, early flowering, 2s. 6d.: twelve Schizostylis, Is. Bd. ^twelve fine 
named Tulips, lz 6d.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, 
Kingskerswell, Devonshire. 

r PHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Mr. N. 

i v Davis bcgB to say his new Catalogue of Chrysanthemums 
is now ready; as well as fully describing the 600 varieties which 
forms his splendid collection, this catalogue gives full particu- 
r lara as to cultivation, with many hints to ensure succeps in 
bringing the blooms to Bhow quality, sent post free one stamp, 

‘ or with one dozen strong healthy cuttings, Is. 2d , correctly 
named ; 25 for 2s. 3d.; 50 for 4s. ; 100 for 7s. 6<L For pur- 
- chasers’ selection and new varieties see catalogue. — N. 

„ DAVIS. 66. Warner Road. Camberwell. 

TORLY FLOWERING CfiRYSANTHE- 

j Jj MUM8.—Many grand new varieties, and all the older 
i varieties reclassed into early and semi-early.flowcriug, 40 dis- 
tinct sorts, being finest collection extant. See catalogue, post 
free one stamp.— N. DAVIS, 66, Warner Road. Camberwell. 

y TMPERIAL PURPLE RUSSIAN VIOLETS, 

T White ditto, Myosotis dissitiflora, proper stock, one dozen 
plants of each, three dozen in all, for 24 stamps, post free; 

1 separately, lz a dozen.—F. BRIGHT, Hendon, Middlesex. 

e QCARLET PASSIOirFLO >VER, Clianthus or 

- 10 Glory Pea, Grevillea robusta (good table plant), Dip- 
e lacus aurantiacus. Peach-leaved Bellflower (double pxire 

white), and Paasiflora coer ulea (hardy Passioa flower). These 

- six plants sent properly packed and post free for thirty 
stamps. Separately, lz each. — F. BRIGHT, Hendon, 
Middlesex. 

4 P EGAL and Show Pelargoniums in ten splen- 
Y Tv did varieties, 3z 6d.; twelve choice named Carnations 
and Picotees, 6z 6d.; twelve Cyclamen peraicum showing 
_ flower, 3s. 6d.; all fine plants; free.—A. SWANSON, 

) Florist, Barton-on-Hum ber, Lines. 

S AUTUMN-SOWN, fine plants of Cabbage, 

h JX Cauliflower, Kale, Savoy, Winter Onions, Lettuce, £c., 
4c.,cheap, in small or large quantities, by post or rail. Send 
for list and printed copy of numerous unsolicited testi- 
tl monials from customers, 1882, to EDWARD LEIGH, 
it Wrotham Farm, Dunsfold, Godaiming, Surrey. 

t HHRYSANTHEM UMS.-Best exhibition va- 
r . v rleties, guaranteed true to name. Strong cuttingz Is. 2d. 

10 dozen, 7z 100, post free. Catalogue one stamp. — W. E 

S BOYCE, 14, Gloucester Road, Holloway, London, N. 

a QPRUCE FIR CHRISTMAS TREE, 2 ft.. 2d.; 

” w 3 ft, 3d.; 4 ft.. 4d. each. Veronica, 3d. each ; Solanum, 
v or Winter Cherry, 3d. each; Weigela rosea, 3 ft. to 5 ft., 6d.; 
n Ribes, 3 ft., 3d : 6 ft.. 6d. each. Chrysanthemums, in bloom, 

«. 4d. cach.-W. CULLINGFORD, Forest Gate, E. 

st ITYACINTHS, 3d. each, named; Crocus, Is. 
d AT 100, three colours; Christmas Rose, 2d. each, strong 
dumps; Lily of the Valley, 1<L tach; clumps, 8d. each. 
Gladiolus, Id. each ; Narcissus, Id. each; Iris, sorts. Id. each ; 

11 Spirwa, 4<L each; Standard Apple trees, 9a. each, to clear 
P* ground; Auricula, 3d. each.—W. CULLINGFORD, Forest 
*■ Gate, E. 

} onn STRONG FLOWERING PLANTS, car- 

zlvU riage paid, 8z 6d, ; half, 5z, comprising 12 beauti- 
B " ful Delphiniums, 12 named Phloxes, IS Aquilegias, 12 peren- 
or nial Lupines, Campanulas, Wallflowers, double Indian Pinks, 
— Rockets, doable Pyrethrums, Brompton Stocks. 4c. Cheapest 
sr- lot ever offered. —HARKNE8S 4 8oN, Nurserymen, Bedale. 

TESTIMONIAL.-Litfleld Place, Clifton, October 17.1882. 

Dear 8Lre,—Plants arrived, beautifullv packed, are all 

A splendid specimens, and are Bimply "dirt cheap.”—Yours 
■J truly, 8HOLTO H. HARE. 

>-. PHRISTMAS ROSES.—Beautiful hardy white 

v/ flower* from Christmas to Lent: one plant, 7cL ; six, 
j 2z 6<L; twelve, 4z 6d.; now ready, cash with order; carriage 
Q paid.—GIBBS 4 CO., Woodbridge, S.uffoix. 

” OLD CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATIONS.- 

it - Strong plants from open ground. Two for lz 3d., car¬ 

riage paid.—GIBBS 4 CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

R TILIES OF THE VALLEY AT CHRIST- 

ih TJ MAS.—12 roots of the largest flowering sorts and paper 
ts on cultivation, lz 6d., carriage free; to be delivered in No¬ 
il vemher.—GIBBS 4 CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

* NTICOTIANA LONGIFLORA. - Plants Is. 

.. Tv each; seed 7d. per pkt. A deliciously fragrant plant 
’ with pure white flowers; one will scent a whole house; easily 
cultivated ; almost perpetual bloomer. — GIBBS 4 CO., 
e, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

ad "DANSIES.—Choicest English Show varieties 

r)e and choicest Belgian varieties. Is. 6 d. per dozen.— 

n, GIBBS 4 CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

r WINTER-FLOWERING TREE CARNA- 

»» TIONS-The six best sorts—La Belle, Miss Jollilfe, 
sa- Garibaldi, M. Baldwin, Vulcan, Van Houtte— price 3s. 9d.— 
a ; GIBBS 4 CO., Woodbridge Suffolk. 


U1DS, »., ul, ro., 1UU 1*1 uuzru. ciq 

, 30s. and 42s. per dozen. All other good Life 3 
^WnSlAM BULL’S Establishment for Xev u 


PYRETHRUMS. — Large double, 

flowering, very showy;six varieties, good 
twelv«i^Uml8, 3s. 6d.^ free.—H. GODFREY, li 

Digitized by GOCK^lC 


entire 

. . the 

_ __Guinea collection 

tocreased^tl mt^do xj half, ^2s., hampers gratis; catalogue 


^H^TTLAING & CO.’S VINES, careful] 

grown at the new vineyard, are now in prime ec&din 
planting: fruiting canes, 7s. 6d. and 10s. each; plu.t'j 


RDER OF YOUR SEEDSMAN LAXTuX 

SANDY PRIZE ONION and other novelty.-P E 


MULAS, from the very b 


dozen ; Cineraria, Is. 6d. i>er dozen ; Primula. Taper d:<a 


i produces fl 


lhianew mi 

i largertiani t, 


; 12 select varieties for 4a.. pod fj* 


KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex. 


•KTEW DOUBLE WHITE BOUVARDI 

ll ALFRED NEUNKR-This splendid new Bonri 


... This splendid new 1 

now be supplied J n ^ ood plants at lz each, pcs fr* 


VARDIA8, invaluable 1 or raf 


Sussex. , ] C , 

WHITE CLOVES! WHITE CLOVES 7 

VV Mrs. Sinking, the new hybrid white Clot*, is v 
largest, sweetest, hardiest, most free growing sad tos; 
variety in cultivation; blooms three inches scrora, 
rosettes ; were admired by thousands at H.R.H. 

Teck’a stall at the Grand Bazaar, also at L&dj Pn* 
Bazaar, opened by General 8ir F Roberts. Plants. fe. j 
and 6s. per doz.; post free for cash.—W. WHALE. Tip* 1 
Bucks. _ 


WHITE FLOWERING HARDY BUKffl 

V V PLANTS. -Centranthus albus, flowers all summer, d 
plants, per doz. 2s.; i white Phlox, early, per dor. 3i ; b 
of the Valley, all warranted to flower, per «loz. U. 41 
Anemone i&ponica alba, four plants, lz 6d. All port (ret i 
W. WEA-- 


caeh.- 


VEALE. Taplow. 


ROSES, CHEAP ROSES.-350 of the &x 

Tv varieties for exhibition and garden cultivstu.: n 
offered, including all the very best new and oid 
Hybrid Perpetual, Moss, Bourbon, Noisette, and Tea Ki 
Dwarf bushes, 6s. and 7s per doz.; Standards, 18s. per & 
Teas, 10s. and 12s. per doz; new varieties, la f-d. ui 
each; strong plants, well rooted, packed free. Descry 
catalogue free on application.— A. MOFPATT h w 
Botanic Nurseries. Biggleswade. Be ds. 


ITYACINTHS and TULIPS.-Best be, 
LL Hyacinths for pots, 4s., 6a., and 8s. doz Tulirz urn 
’ [le and double, la. doz.; Crocus, best mixed, lx id * 
Iding Hyacinths, separate colours, 3s. doz; White R p 
Hyacinths, 3s. doz. ; Lily of the Valley, crown* 1*. f ioi 
Deutzia gracilis, Gd. each.—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, Tb* 
series, Wallington, Surrey. 


(I YNURA AURANTIACA.—The newbetic 

U plant for 1883, 2a. each, post free. Christina* Boeex s 
for Is., post free; double Neapolitan Violetz« fir] 
post free; Anemone japonic*, rosea, and alba two J 
Is. 6d., post free ; strong plants of sweet-scented Mvtji 
for Is.: Primroses, all colours, 3s. per doz; ill puff a 
—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries. Wallington. aanq , 

TUICOTIANA AFFINIS.—Pure white tcert 

li flower; plants out of single pots. Is. each, pos ^ 
R. W. BEEDELL. The Nu rseries, Wallington.__ , 

MYOSOTIS SEMPKRFLORENS, tataj 

iu blue Forget-me-not, Is. 6d. per doz, post fm-; ■‘-I 
Lavender, Is. per doz, post free; large, bushy plan* 111 
price, not carriage paidT-R. W BEEDELL, The >sjw» 
in. 


ARALIA SIEBOLDI, or Fig-leaf Palm, 

xl for Is.; Azalea pontica and mollis two for 1»_ ; 


;rr 

- .... _pontica and mollis two for U_: ^ 

pas Grass, three for Is.; Lobelia fulgent Quota 
three f ~ ‘ 4 ' = 

doz.; 
post f 

Rfinn PANSIES, fancy B^lriair; K 3i * f ; 

GUUU plants, post free; 6000 Pandes, Enpdis-; 
Is. 3d. for 24 plants: cuttings of all the best nsc-rwlW" 
Is. doz. post free; Maiden-hair Fernzfour for U, F'- s ,,r 
-R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries. Wallington-_ 

■MTNTH Year of distribution.—Tel^V b ;! 

ll cumber, warranted; R. W. Beedell* 
every seed saved personally from handsome >5* 
the only sort grown; 16 seeds, la., post free—Rf 

Wallington, Surrey. _ ^ — 

MAGNIFICENT LILIUM AURiTT.il- 
-LVL Finest and strongest picked bulbs, w . 

splendidly and give grand results, quite hard) - ; rt 
ing strongly recommended. Six, 7z Cd-tcarrisge put-i 
VEREY, j Oppidans Road, London, N. W. _ 

PXTREMELY BEAUTIFUL 0RCHII 

J-l Odontoglossum Alezandrae, easily grown in » P 
house, nice plants, 3s. 6d. and Ss. 6<L each Out j;. 
—M. VEREY A CO., 4, Oppidans Rd..FrimrowHij.byJ 


QUPERB Lilium exiraiuin, beautiful 
O early-flowering Lily, exquisitely perfumed. 
most effective for house decora tion, six 
carriage paid.—M. VEREY. 4, Oppidans Road. lAnc - 


PANS1ES 1 PANSIES !-Three dojencctt^ 

I in twelve varieties, named, post fw* ‘ or * 
SANDERS, The Gardens, Leek. Staffordshire 


VrOW ftEADY. — Chrysanthemuin^triJ 
TV from 300 selected varieties, la P«* 

WM. SANDERS. The GardcnsTLeek. Btoffordrtaz 


i 4 OO., Stechford, Birmingham. 


■nOUBLE PINK* BOUVARDIA “FWJ 

IJ DENT GARFrELT, ’ s handsome and bmahW 
" * ’ ce 8s.. lOz 6«L f 15 a. apdflx 

:R 1 CO, 237 * 238, High Holbc®. 


Good 
| JAf 
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Rosaa 

OWN ROOT V. BUDDED ROSES. 

In answer to some of your correspondents who 
are making enquiries as to whether it is best to 
plant Roses on their own roots or budded on 
.stocks, I say by all means procure some of the 
latter, as I have by careful experiments, extend¬ 
ing over several years, found that Roses budded 
close to the roots on Mauetti and Brier stocks 
give, as a rule, far superior blooms and in greater 
profusion than plants grown on their own roots. 
Budded plants after a few years’ growth do not 
l>ecome the decrepit and worn-out things that 
some people imagine, but, on the contrary, 
where prof>crly treated will flourish fora number 
of years. To instance a case, I may mention 
that nearly all the blooms with which I car¬ 
ried off the premier prize at the Manchester 
Botanical Society’s # Rose Show last July, and a 
few days later the first prizes for twenty-four 
and eighteen varieties at the National Rose 
Society’8 show held here, were cut from plants 
on Manetti and Briers planted nine or ten years 
ago, many of the Manetti plants being from 
twelve to sixteen years old, and which are still 
as fresh and vigorous as maiden plants of last 
year’s budding. At a later period in July the 
blooms from these same old plants were mainly 
instrumental in winning me four more first prizes 
at the Newcastle show, as my maiden plants did 
not get fairly into bloom until the month of 
August. At the time of planting the worked 
plants referred to, a number of own-root Roses 
were planted at the same time, and although 
planted and treated alike ever since, these 
do not compare favourably in vigour with 
the plants on Manetti and Brier. I do 
not mention my success as an exhibitor in 
any boasting spirit, but simply to endeavour to 
uphold a system of propagation which I feel 
certain is best, and which has done more than 
anything else to make the Rose the popular 
plant it is, for there is no other plant or flower 
exhibited which comes in for the same amount of 
admiration as the Rose. People who write against 
and in other ways condemn dwarf Roses on 
stocks are mostly inexperienced growers, who 
do not succeed in growing Roses well by any 
method, for I never yet heard a good exhibitor 
speak against budded plants, and my acquain¬ 
tance in this direction is somewhat extensive. 
The system which produces the best results for 
exhibitors will also do the same for garden 
decoration, and why so many budded plants fail 
is owing to their not being planted sufficiently 
deep in the first instance, so that the union of 
the bud with the stock is at least from 14 to 3 
inches underground, which oughtto vary accord¬ 
ing to position and soil; and in the second place, 
to the plants not being sufficiently pruned after¬ 
wards. If these two matters were properly carried 
oat, there would be no fear of budded plants fail¬ 
ing ; they would succeed better than any others, 
wherever it is possible to grow Roses at all. 
Darlington, J. Burrell. 


SOME NEW ROSES. 

1 wish to call the attention of the Rose growing 
readers of Gardening to a new Rose which I do 
not think has attracted notice equal to its merit 
the Rose in question has been heavily handi 
capped by the name of Comte Frederic de Thun 
Hohenstein, raised by Leveque. Last autumn 
I planted it along with young plants of some 
old friends, such as Alfred Colomb, Annie Wood, 
Charles Lefebvre, &c., and some new comers 
also, including Cranston’s Mrs. Jowitt, Paul’s 
Bake of Teck, Turner’s Mrs. Harry Turner, &c. 
I feel strongly tempted to say that it was the 
best Rose in the row, and unhesitatingly say 
that it was the best of the new ones, judged by 
die three points of bloom, foliage, and habit of 
plant. I find that on the 19th of June, when 
the first crop of buds were fairly set (the best 
time at which to note the individual habits of 
Roses), I had noticed that this Rose had compact, 
robust habit, but not very short-jointed wood, 
*ith barely any thorns, and extra large, dark, 
roughish foliage. The first blopm expanded on 
J aly 11, and I then noted ' ^—* 




great substance, with incurved petals, and of ex¬ 
quisite scent. After this it flowered freely, shoot 
after shoot producing blooms, which in spite of 
of being very large and full, expanded well. 
Every bloom I saw the better I thought of it. 
I have had most of the new Roses for the last 
three years, and the others which please me 
most are Ferdinand Chaffolte, Julia Dymonier, 
Mrs. Jowitt, Mrs. Harry Turner; these four are 
good in every wa}\ Duke of Teck flowers freely, 
and colour, form of petal, and make of bloom 
are quite distinct and unlike any other Rose, but 
the colour is not pleasing to my eye, and makes 
the bloom look as if it had not the substance 
which it actually possesses. Madame Ducher is 
very dwarf and delicate, making very little 
wood, but produces large, exquisitely-formed 
and scented blooms on very poor wood. Gloire 
de Bouig la Heine, on the contrary, gives me 
any amount of wood but very few flowers, but 
those that do come make ono wish for more. It 
Is a scented Duke of Edinburgh, and what 
higher praise could be given ? I have pruned it 
short and long, and left the shoots full length, 
merely bending them down, but all to no pur¬ 
pose. I wish some other growers would give 
their experience of this Rose. Mons. Alfred 
Dumesnil and Marguerite Manoin are very free 
autumnal bloomers for the garden, but they are 
both thin Roses. The foliage of the latter is 
very distinct. Madame Alfred Carriere is a good 
addition to the Noisettes, it is fairly free flower¬ 
ing, producing small but very sweet blooms on 
somewhat slender wood. It is perfectly hardy, 
having stood the winter of 1880-81 here on the 
East coast of Scotland. The foliage of this 
Rose is very handsome, being of the Marechal 
Niei type, but smaller. S.S. 


8620.— Protecting standard Rose.— 

Tall standard Roses are necessarily more difficult 
to protect from frost than dwarfs are, because 
the stem needs protection as well as the head, if 
the season be severe. Large heads need to be 
tied up and protected with mats, old sacks, 
or other protective material; smaller ones may 
be lifted and laid in thickly in a sheltered 
place, so that the heads—and, indeed, entire 
plant—may be protected with straw, fern, or 
other covering. In any case, pruning should not 
be done till danger from frost is passed away. 
—D. 


OUTDOOR FLANT& 

LAYING OUT A GARDEN FOR HARDY 
PLANTS. 

In laying out a small garden of say not ex¬ 
ceeding more than half an acre, one must have 
in view the object for which it is to be used and 
the tastes of the owner. If it is simply desired to 
have a pleasant view from the windows and an 
agreeable promenade, the ground must be laid 
out with a lawn, as expansive as the space will 
admit, with grassy slopes embellished by clumps 
of Rhododendrons, flowering shrubs, and speci¬ 
men conifers, a few well-kept flower beds in the 
foreground in conspicuous places, and the whole 
backed up by masses of tall shrubs, conifers, 
and trees, so as to hide the boundary fences. 
The paths must be arranged so as to show as 
little as possible, but above all there must be 
plenty of grass, and to look well it must be well 
kept. Such a garden was my first experience, 
and for the majority of householders who are 
not florists nothing can be better, but when, as 
in my own case, one is a devoted lover of hardy 
flowers, and grows Pansies, Phloxes, Asters, Car¬ 
nations, Pinks and Picotees, Wallflowers, Stocks 
and Daisies, Violas, Dianthus, Sweet Williams, 
Larkspur, Rockets, Pyrethrums, Antirrhinums, 
Auriculas, Polyanthuses, Primroses, Violets, and 
Roses by the hundred, and alpine flowers by the 
thousand, such a garden offers three objections. 
Firstly, the gardener is too busy from early 
in spring till late in autumn to do very much 
more than mow, roll, and clip the Grass and 
weed the paths, and the flower beds get sadly 
neglected, for hardy plants need more care in 
propagating, watering, and tying up during the 
summer time than do bedding plants. Secondly, 


collections of plants spoil the effect of a garden 
on the picturesque landscape style. Thirdly, 
the beds are, as a rule, divided from the paths 
by a broad strip of Grass, which prevents a lover 
of flowers from properly examining his pets. 

During the past year or two I have examined 
gardens in many parts of the world with the 
view of designing some novel plan of laying out 
small villa gardens, which, while providing beds 
most suitable for growing hardy plants and 
alpines, shall nevertheless present an agreeable 
aspect at all times of the year, and be furnished 
with pleasant walks, from which the flowers 
may be easily examined and their beauties ap¬ 
preciated, and I think I have succeeded The 
front of my house consists of an irregular piece 
of ground averaging about 55 yards by 35 yards; 
this is surrounded by a belt of flowering and 
ornamental-foliaged trees with evergreens and 
specimen conifers, and a foreground of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons and low shrubs. In front of this a 
flower border 6 feet wide runs in meandering 
lines, margined everywhere by burrs. The paths 
are 6 feet wide, and the carriage drive 12 feet, 
and no Grass anywhere. 

These flower borders are planted in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: In the front are large irregular 
clumps of dwarf evergreen alpines, overhanging 
and partly hiding the burrs. Small plants like 
Arabis, Sedum acre, Phlox frondosa, mossy 
Saxifrages, London Pride, Thrift, Thyme, Ceras- 
tium, Violas, Aubrietia, Harebells, Dianthus del- 
toides, Saponaria, Candytuft, and many other 
such alpines, of which a stock is soon got up, 
never show to advantage unless in a mass 2 feet 
across. Such an edging, with its varied tints of 
green, looks well even in the depth of winter, 
and in spring and early summer some of the 
masses of bloom are simply gorgeous. Behind 
these are planted clumps and specimens of hardy 
perennials, biennials, annuals, and bulbs. On 
the gravel are groups of beds of various sizes 
and shapes, but principally circular, all sur¬ 
rounded by burrs, and edged with a row of some 
evergreen alpine, the centres containing collec¬ 
tions of Pansies, Carnations, Polyanthuses, Tulips, 
&c. Nothing can be more enjoyable to a true 
lover of flowers than a stroll in such a garden, 
and with no lawn to mow, or Box to trim, or 
paths to weed, for these can be kept clean by 
periodical salting, without fear of killing any¬ 
thing; the whole is managed with much less 
labour than the thousands of plants therein 
would seem to suggest. 

At the back of the house is an irregularly 
shaped lawn for tennis, easily kept in order, as 
there are no beds or trees on it, and the whole 
is surrounded by shrubbery and borders, as in 
the front of the house, and between these and 
the lawn is a meandering path. At the end of 
the lawn is a rockery, with paths going up and 
down and round its miniature hills, and behind 
this and hidden by it is the kitchen garden. 

______ P * c - 

WINTERING DAHLIAS. 

Advice is often given about wintering Dahlias 
which must mislead many—such as drying the 
roots thoroughly, hanging them upside down, 
and storing them in cool sheds, all of whioh 
plans and many more I have tried during my 
lifetime. The Dahlia is about equally as sus¬ 
ceptible to frost as the Potato, both in top and 
tuber, the Dahlia being perhaps the more tender 
in our climate, since it is seldom that it flowers, 
seeds, and ripens its growth as the Potato does. 
Perhaps if the Dahlia ripened its tubers in the 
same style as the Potato we might store them 
in heaps or trenches just with the same success 
as we now do Potatoes, but since it does not 
then we must recognise the fact of their im¬ 
maturity and proceed accordingly. The less 
mature a Dahlia root is the lower its vitality; 
consequently, if much dried it shrivels, lowering 
its vitality still more, till gradual death and 
decay set in at some injured part, say at the 
neck or at the end of a tuber where it has been 
broken or bruised. 

Now we know that the most immature Potato 
tuber will live all winter in the soil, provided 
it is sufficiently deep to be out of the reach of 
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frost, and we all know that those tubers left in 
the ground come up next summer like weeds. 
Dahlias are just as hardy under similar circum¬ 
stances. The Potato, however, naturally buries 
itself in the soil; the tubers of the Dahlia, 
though buried, have their eyes round the base of 
the stem; therefore they are more liable to 
injury from frost, but if sufficiently covered 
with coal ashes, sawdust, soil, or any such ma¬ 
terial, they will live just the same as the Potato. 

I am not going to recommend everybody to 
leave their Dahlias all winter in the soil where 
they grow, but I ask them to lift the roots with 
as much soil attached to them as possible, and 
to pack them close together in a cold pit or 
frame. Then cover them over with leaf-mould, 
working it in amongst the tubers and covering 
the necks with say 2 inches of the same mate¬ 
rial. After that, cover the whole over with 6 
inches of sawdust, Cocoa fibre, chaff, or dry 
bog mould. We kept several hundreds of fine 
roots over the sharp winter of 1880-81 in 
this way. The sides of the frame were also 
lined outside with sawdust, and, of course, the 
lights were over all. Not a single root was lost, 
and it will be granted that the winter was suf¬ 
ficiently severe ; indeed, on one or two occasions 
1 felt some uneasiness about them. About April 
1 the whole were taken up, and planted deeply 
on a border sloping to the south, when in due 
time they made their appearance above the sur¬ 
face in great force, sturdy and strong, from 
which position they were transferred about the 
end of May to that they were destined to deco¬ 
rate. We shall again subject our whole stock, 
several hundreds in number, to the same treat¬ 
ment for the coming year. 

If it be desired to increase the stock, it is easy 
to transfer a portion of the roots to a warm 
house or pit in April, when in a few days an 
abundance of young growth suitable for cuttings 
will be available. I am quite sure that the 
drying process in the case of the Dahlia, as 
well as in that of many other tuberous and 
bulbous-rooted plants, should be deprecated. 
Nature does not dig them up and dry them heels 
upwards. H. 

Pinks. —We are now potting up and planting 
out our Pinks. Those for forcing are propagated 
by means of cuttings put in early in May. These 
if planted in good soil form large clumps by the 
end of the season. The object is not, however, 
to obtain large examples, unless there are plenty 
of roots close to the stem. In order to have this, 
the plants should be planted twice. They are 
now potted in good soil in 6-inch pots, and the 
plants are placed in a close frame to become 
established for a few days, when air is admitted 
freely. The varieties we like best are Lady 
Blanche, a fine white—I think the best of all 
white varieties; Lord Lyons, the best coloured 
variety; Mr. Moore and Mrs. Pettifer, whites 
with coloured centres. Derby Day is also 
a valuable sort; the common fringed white is 
likewise useful as a variety. We have planted 
a few clumps of them as a front row to the 
herbaceous border. The laced Pinks ought also 
to be planted out in beds in good rich soil if 
this has not been already done. Their delicious 
perfume makes them favourites with everybody. 
See that there is no wireworm in the soil, and the 
leather-coated grub is a troublesome pest, eating 
the leaves at night. It may be necessary to 
secure some of the plants with small sticks to 
prevent their being blown over by the wind. A 
few plants should be wintered in frames to fill 
up any blanks that may be made in the beds 
during winter. Seedling Pinks are easily raised. 
The seeds should be saved from the best flowers, 
of course, and they ought to be gathered from 
flowers that have been artificially fertilised. Sow 
the seeds in April in frames. Prick the small 
plants out into boxes as soon as they are large 
enough, and afterwards plant them out in the 
open ground where they are to flower six or 
eight weeks later.—J. D. I. 

Perennial Candytufts.— Under the de¬ 
signation of Iberis gibraltarica hybrida, a very 
charming addition has been made to this really 
first-class family of hardy perennials. I. gibral¬ 
tarica produces flowers of great size that are 
usually’tinted with flesh colour, and is, perhaps, 
the finest of the family. The habit of the plant 
is somewhat robust and loose, and, not least ob¬ 
jectionable, it is not thoroughly hardy. A capital 
cross between this variety and the very hardy, 
neat-habited, and ptireAvhUe-flower* Id I coreafolia ^ 
Digitizes by ^003 ft 


has produced a strain which has mainly the 
dense, compact habit of the latter with the fine 
flowers of the former, some of these being pure 
white and others tinted mauve and pink. No 
doubt, when the best forms have been selected 
for propagation by cuttings, that a most valuable 
addition to our hardy spring flowers will be 
found. Of good pure white kinds, I hardly 
know whether to give the preference to I. superba 
or I. coreafolia; the former is the most spread¬ 
ing grower and produces the largest trusses, and 
I think the purest white flowers; the stems, too, 
are of good length, and thus the blooms form 
admirable cut flowers. I. coreafolia has a very 
pleasing, compact habit, and blooms most freely. 
The smallish trusses are of almost perfect form, 
being well rounded and exactly resembling that 
of the Giant Snowflake kind, so admirably 
figured at page 436. These hardy perennials 
are most easily increased. Last autumn I put 
in cuttings from the summer growth into shallow 
boxes and stood them for the winter in the 
greenhouse, and in the spring every piece had 
rooted. These put out into the open ground 
during April have made fine robust plants. The 
new cross leads to the hope that in time we may 
get some coloured forms of the perennial Candy¬ 
tuft. Pink and red hues would be invaluable; 
whites and yellows are superabundant in hardy 
spring flowers, but rich colours are far from 
being so, and may well be increased.—A. D. 

Fuohsia gracilis. — This old Fuchsia is 
usually looked upon as a * hardy herbaceous 
plant, being killed down as a rule to the ground 



Fuchsia gracilis 

in winter and pushing up fresh shoots in the 
spring. Huge bushes of it may be seen out-of- 
doors in various parts of the south and west of 
England—the Isle of Wight, for example—and 
here they do not get killed in winter, and, 
therefore, yearly increase in size. Even where 
this Fuchsia is not hardy, it would be difficult 
to select a plant to surpass it for covering the 
pillars or roofs of greenhouses or conservatories. 
Under such circumstances the blossom hangs 
down m the greatest profusion, and as they 
continue to be produced during the whole of the 
summer and autumn, few kinds of Fuchsia 
approach it regards duration of flowering. 

Schizoetyiip ooccinea.— This is a most 
desirable autumn-J^oweringplant of easy culture. 
I saw a mass of it aNfew days ago established at 
the foot of a wall facfrxg the south, which was 
literally covered with gbikes of lovely scarlet 
flowers, individually resembling the blooms of 
Linum grandiflorum rubrunP. The mass covering 
some 30 square feet of 8 unface was extremely 
beautiful,very many flowers fyeing fully expanded 
in the brilliant sunshine. The> roots were planted 
some seven years ago in ordinary garden soil, 
somewhat sandy, no care having since been taken 
of the plants. No protection {is given in winter, 
and indeed from the vigour o& the plants none 
seems needed.—E. D. \ 

Saponaria calabricam November. 

—Large plants of this are nowr (November 13) 
blooming as freely as at any time during spring 
and summer. Masses of bright; rosy pink, they 
have a very cheerful appearance at this dull 
season/when flowers in the opefr air are almost 
over. This being a hardy annual, it is easy to 
understand that the frost, which* in October cut 
off tender plants, did not in anyi way harm it. 
Saponaria calabrica is one of the' most valuable 


flowering plants we have, as by sowhg In Sep. 
tember it may be had in bloom early in the 
year, and successional sowings will keep up » 
goodly show all through the hot summer aodtht 
autumn months.— Byfleet. , 

8592.— Lilies not flourishing.—" b.’ 
wishes to know the probable cause of Lilian 
land folium roseum and L. longiflorum not 
doing well in the garden. I think from the in¬ 
formation given by “ B." the most probable 
cause of the Liliums not doing well is that the 
bulbs have been partially eaten up by worms, 
which would account for it. “B/ does not 
say whether or not he has more worms in the 
garden than is good for it. With “B.’s" cul¬ 
ture, the lancifoliums ought to be perfectly 
hardy in severe winters (last winter was very 
mild), and ought to grow if there is not some¬ 
thing eating the bulbs away, which, at thi? 
time of the vear, can soon be ascertained by 
examining them. L. longiflorum would do 
better in pots in the greenhouse.— P. Rainfoed, 
Wigan. 

8392.— Hardy Lilies. — Most Lilies an 
hardy so far as the bulb itself is conoemed, bat 
a large proportion of them are not easily pleased 
as regards soil and climate, and are affected by 
conditions over which we have no control in 
the open air. Our moist winters are very modi 
against many kinds, notably auratum, which dees 
not fear cold, but which perishes from excess of 
humidity at that time of year. Spring frosts, 
too, are at times very destructive, and freeze the 
young tops, thereby preventing them flowering 
that year and weakening them permanently 
Were it not for these drawbacks we could grow 
to perfection such fine kinds as superbum, 
Rrameri, Browni, Humboldti, See., in the (open 
ground; as it is, I should recommend them 
being grown in pots. Of really hardy Lilies, we 
have the Martagon, the Orange, the Tiger and 
its fine doable variety, the old white and longi¬ 
florum. These are all able to hold their own, 
and are really very’ beautiful when well grown. L. 
land folium and its varieties thrive tolerably 
well, and we should say are likely to do well in 
your light soil when they become established. 
They like a little shade in summer.—J. C. B. 

8625.— Frame for Violets.— Violets may 
do very, well in a frame if protected at night, 
but without glass covering, so long as the 
weather continues mild and open; but with s 
spell of sharp frost or snowfall or heavy rain* 
the plants will gain nothing for being in i 
frame unless they have the shelter of glass, 
indeed, a frame without light is about as useless 
as a knife-handle withont a blade. 1 . If you want 
a frame to be useful during the winter months 
give it a covering of glass, and then some benefit 
will result.—A. 

8619.— Japan Anemones.— Roots of the 
beautiful Anemone japonica can be lifted and 
transplanted now or at any time through the 
winter in open weather. Few things remove 
more easily, especially as the roots take up no 
soil with them. The trade usually sells roots 
in pots, but these are not very strong. We pre¬ 
fer good roots from the open border for planting, 
as these in good soil produce a fine lot of bloom 
in the following autumn. They are by no means 
capricious as to soil. We have seen them equally 
fine in stiff clay and in light peaty earth if 
fairly holding.—A. D. 

-These may be planted at once or in the spring, 

either period is almost equally suitable. Nothing 
suite them so well as a sound, rich loam, but 
they will grow in almost any good garden soil, 
and I have seen them doing well in very light 
rubbishy stuff. The roots should be kept fstfj 
moist.—B. C. R. 

8678.— Wintering Echeverlaa — Ecbe* 
veria secunda glauca needs no artificial beat, 
nor even a cold frame to winter it successfully, 
as it will bear several degrees of frost. A frame 
may of course be employed if needed for no 
other purpose. The plan I adopt is to take up 
the plants at the end of October with what soil 
will adhere to the roots. At the foot of a south 
wall I place a heap of fine soil, and judging the 
extent by the number of plants, form with a 
portion of the soil a firm foundation of a semi¬ 
circular shape an inch or two above the sur¬ 
rounding surface. On this a layer of plants just 
touching each other is placed horizontally, com¬ 
mencing close to the wall and working round to 
the wall again. The roots are then covered with 
soil and other layers added, gradually narrowing 
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each layer and making all firm till a semi- 
conical buttress is formed, terminating with a 
single plant. Being of a succulent nature they 
will need no water—in fact they can hardly be 
kept too dry Here they remain, uncovered night 
and day during mild weather till planting time 
arrives. When frost is apprehended a mat is 
thrown over them, but if severe weather sets in 
a good covering of bracken is given, over which 
the mat is secured to prevent disturbance from 
wind. I may say that even during the late 
severe winters I did not lose a single plant.— 
F. Martin. 

8460.—Gladioli not flowering.—I only 
grow brenchleyensis and some of the cheap light 
varieties, but I have never had them finer than 
this year. The roots matured well; one root of 
brenchleyensis produced two large bulbs, and 
not less than seventy corms of different sizes ; 
of course, the latter are of no use here. I adopt 
the following mode of cultivation: In March I 
get some sods 4 inches or 6 inches thick, over 
them I pour boiling water to destroy insect life. 
I then make a hole or holes, according to the size 
of the sod, and plant a bulb in each hole, just 
covering them with soil. They are then placed in 
a cold house or frame, and when they have made 
some growth are planted out, sod and all, in 
May about 4 inches deep. Others I pot and treat 
in a similar way. I find them do a great deal 
better thus than planted at once in the ground, 
as the garden is open and exposed to cold winds. 
—Darlington. 

8591.—Pruning Clematis Jackmanni. 
—The reason why this section of Clematis should 
be pruned in hard is that they flower on the 

wood made during the summer, and consequently 
when cut back to the strong wood, stronger shoots 
are made in spring, which, of course, give larger 
and more blooms. Then again, if a trellis or wall 
has to be clothed, unless the long growths are 
cut down, all the flowering wood is at the top, 
and the bottom portion remains unclothed. The 
flowers, too, become smaller. Cut down next 
March, not before, to within one foot of the soil. 
— J. C. B. 

-I have some Clematises growing as de¬ 
scribed. I cut them partially down about 
November, more for the sake of neatness than 
for any other reason. In spring I shorten to 12 
or 18 inches. Some of them have been so treated 
for seven years, and they bloom splendidly, and 
make each year a growth of 10 or 12 feet.— 
Darlington. 

8599. — Coloured Lilies. — 44 Chiswick ” 
wishes to know if there are any scarlet or other 
brilliant coloured Lilies. Lilium chalcedonicum 
and L. pomponium are two scarlet Lilies; L. 
bulbiforum, orange-crimson, early ; Humboldti, 
bright orange spotted with purple ; Batemanni, 
apricot; tigrinura splendens Leopoldi, bright 
orange-scarlet with crimson spots; tigrinum 
flore-pleno, double-flowered variety.—P. Rain- 
ford, Wigan. 

-The best bright coloured Lily I know is the old 

scarlet Turks’ Cap. It blooms well in the open ground, 
Imt is slow in propagating. I never saw it in pots.— 
Darlington. 

Begonia octopetala.— This late blooming 
species of Begonia is so seldom met with in a 
good state, that I would wish to mention, for the 
benefit of those who possess plants of it, a suc¬ 
cessful mode of culture which has resulted in 
the production of a good supply of its white 
blooms. Having found that it was not suited 
for growing in the open ground, this year I kept 
my plants in 7-inch and 8-inch pots, and after 
the growth was partly made in a cold frame, 
placed the pots in larger sized pots, packing 
tightly between with Moss, and then set them in 
an open spot on coal ashes. By this means the 
growth was fully developed, without the plants 
running the risk of drooping for the want of 
water, which is so essential to these moisture- 
loving plants. The result has been more bloom 
than I ever before had from this autumn and 
winter flowering species.—J. T. 

Ipomcea purpurea (Morning Glory).— 
Beautiful as the old Convolvulus major is—a 
name by which this plant is often known—it is 
seldom met with in gardens, combining though 
it does brilliancy of flowers with elegant growth. 
What more charming plant is there for adorning 
a garden trellis or festooning shrubs in company 
with such climbers as the Canary Creeper, Indian 
Cress, or Sweet Peas ? One of the most satisfac¬ 
tory ways in which to gra^^Mho MorningTGlory 
is so that it will rambllovp^ fu Ifr^jjjjgled 


trellis, such, for instance, as should form a back¬ 
ground to mixed borders of choice hardy flowers. 
In such a position, mingled with other twiners, 
it is seen to perfection, and when once started 
in good soil it needs no assistance, the slender 
stems reaching 10 feet or more in height. It is 
often treated as a hardy annual, but, in general, 
it is of stronger growth, and produces finer 
flowers when raised from seed sown in heated 
frames. The time to sow it in frames is about 
the beginning of April, and the seedlings should 
be planted out in good light soil when about 



Morning Glory (Iponicea purpurea. 


6 inches high. The varieties of I. purpurea 
are very numerous, and occur in a great variety 
of colours, some being pure white, others deep 
violet, rose, blue, crimson, and some even prettily 
striped. It is also known as Pharbitis hispida, 
a name under which it occurs in some seed 
catalogues. 


FRUIT. 

MARKET FRUIT GARDENS. 

Planting fruit trees and bushes is still being 
pushed on with vigour, the weather being all 
that can be desired for such work. I find, how¬ 
ever, where game is but little preserved, that 
great care is needed to keep freshly-planted 
trees from being barked. For this all sorts of 
remedies are used, such as casing the stems in 
Birch, or winding rags or list round them, and 
then smearing these with tar, paraffin oil, or 
other noxious matters ; but as these have to be 
renewed, it is probably cheapest in the end to 
have small-meshed rabbit wire-netting, and 
either fasten it round the entire piece enclosed, 
or separately round each tree. This is a good 
time for collecting parings of roadsides, old 
mortar or lime rubbish, and similar materials 
useful in gardens. They should be carted into 
heaps, to be in readiness for future operations in 
the way of planting. Underwood may now be 
cut for stakes and fencing, using the smaller 
wood for baskets, &c. Where there is a stream 
of water, some low-lying spot should be selected 
for an Osier bed, as, in addition to their value 
for basket-making, small pliable Osiers are useful 
for tying in the case of espalier and other 
trained trees. Old trees are converted into char¬ 
coal ; even the roots and twigs may be converted 
by fire into ashes and spread on the land, which 
will be thus rendered good for Potatoes, a crop 
which thoroughly cleanses the soil for Straw¬ 
berries. The latter are becoming very popular 
as market fruits, for even when too far from 
market to send them for use in a fresh state, 
they are always saleable for preserving. Estab¬ 
lished beds should now receive a coat of manure, 
for, unlike many fruits, the Strawberry can 
hardly be too liberally treated in this respect. 

Damsons are being largely planted, and 
many growers of the Farleigh or Cluster Damson 
are now carefully saving the suckers, for being 
mostly grown on their own roots they can be se¬ 
cured true in this way, though they do not so 
rapidly make fine standards as those budded in 
nurseries ; still, when planted out for a year or 
two in good soil, they straighten and form good 
trees, provided the side branches are left on fora 
time to strengthen the stems. These suckers, after 
being planted in lines 2 ft. apart and secured to 
stakes for two or three seasons, are fit for plant- 
I ing out permanently The quantities of Damsons 


grown in some places are enormous; they realise 
6s. per sieve and upwards, and as they are used 
fora variety of purposes, Damson culture is a safe 
investment. Freshly-planted trees or bushes of 
all kinds put in last month are now being top- 
dressed with manure. The almost invariable cus¬ 
tom everywhere is to put all the manure they 
receive over the roots; one or two barrowfuls are 
put round each tree, and soil from beyond the 
limit to which the roots extend is spread over it. 
If put on now' it serves to protect the roots 
from frost. Under such a thick coating they 
make some progress towards getting fresh hold 
of the soil, and during the following year the 
mulching gradually works down to the proper 
level. Growers of fruit generally have some 
land under vegetable culture, Potatoes being a 
favourite crop for cleaning the soil, and they 
come off in good time for autumn planting of 
fruits. Many are now getting their land poughed 
up roughly so as to be fully exposed to the 
winter’s frost. No manure is now applied; it is 
reserved for spring cultivation. Onions, too, 
;ire a useful crop; for these the soil should be 
deeply cultivated now, as they require getting in 
early. Marketing fruits, such as Apples and 
Nuts, is still going on briskly, the price for both 
having much improved. The large hard culinary 
Pears fit for baking are, as a rule, somewhat 
neglected, but in soils where they succeed they 
are a remunerative crop. When once established 
as standards they require scarcely any attention 
and are always in great demand at this season ; 
the following are the best sorts, viz., Verulam, 
Bellissime d’Hiver, Catillac, Uvedale’s St. 
Germain, Vicar of Winkfield,and Leone Leclerc 
de Laval. Any large hard Pear that does not 
ripen fit for desert may be turned to profitable 
use in this way. 


TREATMENT OF APPLE TREES AFTER 
PLANTING. 

Top-dressing should be done directly the trees 
are planted, for in addition to its keeping the 
soil in a more equable state as regards moisture, 
it prevents latent heat from escaping, thereby 
encouraging root action. It is surprising how 
much frost a covering of 3 inches or 4 inches of 
partially decayed manure put on, say in October 
or early in November, will keep out of the soil, 
and trees thus mulched will start rigorously in 
spring. As the top-dressing decays it will 
gradually get incorporated with the soil, and 
become food for the tender rootlets that require 
feeding on the surface to keep them from 
descending into cold or ungenial subsoils. This 
is more especially necessary where the Apple is 
liable to canker, but it will well repay the 
trouble of applying it, even in the most favoured 
localities. It is not absolutely necessary to 
supply rich farmyard manure for this purpose, 
for if the land is freshly broken up the trees will 
probably grow strong enough at first, but 
partially rotted thatch or straw, leaf-soil, or 
such vegetable substances as will eventually 
become available as root food. Be careful, how¬ 
ever, to avoid such as contain the seeds of Docks, 
Nettles, and other coarse-growing weeds. 

Staking. —In the case of tall standard trees, 
with stems' riom 6 feet to 7 feet in height, 
staking is of the first importance, and no time 
should be lost in getting them thoroughly 
secured, as wind-waving is not only to be 
dreaded for the damage that may arise to the 
head and stems, but also to the roots, which 
cannot make progress w T hile there is such a strain 
upon them. The ordinary mode of driving one 
very large stout stake at least 2 feet into 
the ground and about 3 inch from the stem 
answers very well in cultivated gardens, but if 
sheep and cattle are to be admitted, as is the 
case with orchards on grass, a more substantial 
protection must be provided, and for this pur¬ 
pose either a square or triangular fence must be 
built up at least to the height of the stem, and 
one foot away from it at the base, and rather 
more at the top; besides strong corner posts 
there must be durable rails of Chestnut or Oak 
which will last for many years, and if the stem 
is first cased with haybands, and then tied cross¬ 
wise in both directions, there will be no possi¬ 
bility of its getting chafed; with single stakes, 
if the ties break, the head is liable to blow about 
and the bark gets bruised by coming in contact 
with the sharp edges of the stake. The fences 
just spoken of can also be made rabbit-proof in 
places where game abounds by fastening one 
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length o£ small mesh wire netting round the 
base, for although rabbits or hares may not be 
numerous or show any inclination to bark the 
trees while green food is plentiful, yet it is quite 
different if snow lies long on the ground ; then 
they will quickly bark all the young stems 
within their reach, and do the trees irreparable 
injury. Therefore, it is best to have prepared 
strips of wire netting, just large enough to en¬ 
close the stem, and they may be spliced 
together and fastened to the stake, care being 
taken to remove them and replace them by 
larger pieces before the stem swells up tightly 
to them. 

Protecting the stems.— Birch brush¬ 
wood is largely used for covering the stems of 
young fruit trees. It is cut in the autumn as 
soon as the foliage drops, as if for broom making, 
and is applied at once. After the trees are 
staked, take a good armful of Birch, place the 
butt ends of it on the ground evenly round the 
tree, and tie it firmly with tar cord or twine, 
and neither sheep nor game will bite it. Then 
proceed to regulate it round the stem, adding 
more Birch to reach its top, and tie securely at 
about every foot distance. As this gets dry and 
hard by exposure it makes an excellent safe¬ 
guard, and if examined every aut umn, and fresh 
ties and a casing of fresh Birch put on, it forms 
a cheap and substantial shelter for years As 
regards half-standards or dwarfs, if they are 
not in exposed situations they need not be 
staked, and unless game is likely to injure the 
bark there will be no necessity on cultivated 
ground for applying any remedies against 
barking the stems. But when planted thickly, 
as dwarfs usually are, it will be best to have a 
rabbit-proof fence all round the enclosure, as 
besides the stem they will bark all the lower 
branches within reach. As regards wall trees, 
trained trellis trees, or cordons, I find it best to 
have them quite loose the first season, leaving 
.staking, tying, and training to be commenced 
the following year. They should, however, be 
top-dressed and treated in other respects as 
advised for orcliard trees.—V. 


A suggestion to Grape growers. 

For the last four years I have had the use of 
large greenhouse. There were four rather old 
Vines in it, which had been much neglected, but 
which were perfectly free from disease; a green 
Muscat, a kind of greyish pink Muscat (which 
I fancy was a very good kind deteriorated, from 
the way it improved under my care), a Black 
Morocco, and a Black Hamburgh. The last two 
years I succeeded in ripening the Grapes of the 
two former by the end of June by means of a 
very simple contrivance. In France it is the 
habit to clip horses all over at the beginning of 
winter, and some require the process to be re¬ 
peated in February. I collected the shorn hair, 
and, having uncovered the roots of my Vines 
grown outside the greenhouse for about 2 feet 
each way, I laid the horse-hair (about 1£ inches 
thick) all over the space from which the earth 
was cleared away, and covered the whole up 
with earth again. The result, was a fine crop 
of Grapes (greatly improving each year) a full 
month earlier than in the two preceding years 
when I did not employ these means. The 
climate here is a great deal like that of St. 
Leonard’s-on-sea, but we have rather more rain, 
more tempest, and the sun is rather brighter.— 
f'T. S Eli VAX. 

8000.— Watering Peach trees.— If the 

roots are growing in inside borders a great deal 
of harm may be done by not watering them in 
autumn and winter. Keeping Peaches dry at 
the roots when the leaves fall simply means im¬ 
poverishing the buds and weakening the tree 
grievously. By all means give the borders a 
good soaking at once and repeat it several 
times during the winter. Many Teach growers 
make a practice of covering the borders with 
a mulch of manure at the fall of the leaf.— 
J. C. B. 

- Subject to the border in which the 

Peach trees are growing being well drained, the 
soil should be kept nearly as moist as is the soil 
in the open ground in which Peach trees are | 
growing. It is a common error to imagine that 
because plants are at rest the roots may be per¬ 
mitted to get dry. We should follow nature as 
our guide in these matters, and she teaches us 


8586.— Mildew on Vines.— “ M. S.” says 
the Vine roots cannot be got at. I should think 
they are in a bad state if wet and cold. Could 
not “ M. S.” by some means manage to drain 
and give the border some nourishment, for wet, 
cold, and hunger, will cause plants to mildew. 
I presume the fourteen canes are this year’s 
growth; if so, when the wood is ripe they will 
want cutting back, leaving one or two eyes next 
the rod. “ M. Swill only want a small quan¬ 
tity of dressing if he has only one vine. Two 
ounces of soft soap mixed in half a gallon of 
warm water, put in the sulphur, thicken with 
clay. After taking the outer bark off the Vine, 
take a paint brush and put on the mixture.— 
J. M. C., North Wales. 

8561.— GiizzlyJProntlgnan Grape.— We 
have grown this Grape for many years with 
success, and prize it very much for its rich 
flavour, but it is certainly a rather delicate 
Grape, and not one well adapted for market 
purposes. Mr. Smith, of Worcester, describes it 
as follows: "Bunches large and long, berries 
large, round and yellowish, clouded with pale 
red; flesh firm, juicy, rich, and highly flavoured.” 
W. Haebis, Barnstaple. 
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MUSHROOMS—OUT-OF-DOORS. 

The space to be spared for the growth of Mush¬ 
rooms having been ascertained, it is easy to 
calculate how much manure will be required. 
By having the ridges made of the following 
sizes, viz., 2 feet 6 inches in width at the bot¬ 
tom, 2 feet 6 inches in height, and about 6 inches 
in width at the top, the sides slope in such a 
manner that the mould or casing sticks well to 
them. One cart-load of manure will make 1£ 
yards of bed of the above dimensions, and be¬ 
sides, sufficient litter may be shaken out of it 
to cover it. For a continuous supply, beds 
should be made the first week in August, and 
one every month afterwards until April. After 
that it is useless to make any beds out-of-doors 
until August again, the heat being generally too 
great for Mushrooms to grow from the latter 
end of July until the end of September. Beds 
made in August will come into bearing in six 
weeks. If made after that time th$r will take 
from eight to ten weeks until March, when 
they will again produce Mushrooms fit for use in 
the six weeks. 

The best materials with which to make 
Mushroom beds is good stable manure from well 
and hard-fed horses. Never use it if the horses 
are fed on Grass or other green food. When 
you have enough to make a bed of the size re¬ 
quired, shake out the longest litter, only leaving 
say about one half litter and one half drop- | 
pings. Mix all well together and throw it into 
a heap of such a shape that it will not get very 
wet. There let it remain for about four days, thex 
turn it as it were thoroughly inside out. After 
the first turning it should not remain longer 
than two days without turning, except it should 
be raining, when it would be better to let it 
alone, water making it sour. I find that to get 
it into good condition about six turnings are 
needed. Thus, on a fine day it should be made 
into a bed or ridge. If the bed is a short one, 
it should be made all at once. If long, make 
it in about 2-yard lengths. The manure should 
be well shaken, and when the bed is say about 
18 inches high, it should be well trodden down, 
and the sides well beaten into the shape and 
width required. The treading will bring it 
down to 1 foot, then another 18 inches of 
manure should be shaken on it, to be again 
trodden down, and the sides beaten and shaped 
with a fork. That will bring the bed to 2 feet. 
Another 6 inches should then be added and 
well beaten down, the sides being swept down¬ 
wards with the fork in order to throw rain 
water off. Two days after the bed is made up 
some holes should be bored from the top to 
nearly the bottom with a small iron bar, to let 
the heat off and prevent the inside of the bed 
from becoming too dry. Make them about 9 
inches apart all along the centre of the bod; 
a stick should then be inserted in the bed to 
test its heat, and when it has subsided to about 
80 Q it may be spawned with safety. 

Spawning requires more care than is usually 
bestowed on it; lift a little of the‘manure with 
one hand and insert the spawn with the other. 


A dibber should not be used on any account, a? 
that makes a round hole, which the spawn 
seldom fills, steam generates around the side;, 
and the spawn rots before it can get hold of the 
manure in which it is to grow. This I am certain 
has caused more failures than anything else, 
though the blame is generally laid on the spawn 
If the spawn is put in tightly with the ban : 
and the manure well pressed down on it no 
steam is generated, and the spawn "runs 7 cf 
at once. It should be put in level with the face 
of the bed, so that the mould may just touch ir 
when the bed is cased, for if the manure gei* 
too hot the spawn will often run in the mtdi 
and again catch hold of the manure when it Is? 
become cool enough. Spawn should be broker 
into pieces not less than 2 inches square—lam; 
rather than smaller. The pieces thus broker 
should be inserted in the bed about 9 inch*.* 
apart. But if limited as to quantity of spawn 
put them further apart rather than reduce tks 
in size. 

The casing or landing, as it is called 

should consist of good heavy monld if procurabk 
Get it if possible from ground to which manure 
has not been applied for some time, as mould 
that has been well manured often breeds mildew 
The mould should be made wet enough io stick 
to the sides of the bed the day before it is need 
for that purpose, and neither bed nor roonli 
should be watered, except both are exceeding? 
dry or the weather very hot. The mould should 
be applied about 2 inches thick on the bottom 
of the bed, reducing it to J. inch on the up, 
and it should be beaten down with a spate 
until no impression can be made on it. Tkn 
cover all up with well dried and sweetened litter, 
the thickness of which must be regulated by the 
time of year—say from 6 inches to 18 inches 
thick, and over all a mat should be laid to assist 
in keeping out wind and water, and to give the 
bed a neat appearance. Let the beds remaii 
for at least a month untouched; then, on a mix. 
damp, or foggy day remove the litter and shake 
it well up; should there be any froth or soar 
fermentation working out of the mould, mb ii 
off with a handful of straw, and should the fed 
be very cold, a little waste hay might be pci 
next the mould, as that creates heat much 
quicker than straw. If hay be not obtainable, 
then put a little fresh straw next the bed, ari 
over that the old litter. 

Gathering. —In a fortnight from this time 
the spawn should begin to show, and when the 
Mushrooms are fit to gather care must be taker 
never to open the bed, if not absolutely necessary, 
when the wind is strong, as in that case the litter 
cannot possibly be put on as tightly as before. If 
the weat her is very cold, gather in the niicidif 
of the day, but only open a very small space at 
any time. Always pull the straw carefully 
downwards from the top of the bed and roll r- 
towards you. If you lift the straw upward* 
the litter on the other side of the bed will 
be sure to slide down, and if ever so little 
will break quantities of the small Mushrooms, 
and thus thin the crop. When gathering always 
pull the Mushrooms so as to get the roots, and 
should it break, with an old knife lift out The 
old roots at once, when the spawn will imme¬ 
diately begin to repair the loss. Mushroom? 
should not be allowed to remain on the beds to 
long, for if very large or old, the beds soon be* 
comp exhausted. J. F. F. 


CABBAGES NOT HEARTIMi. 

8601.—As “G. M.’ - says his Cabbages weii 
planted at the proper time and in good greend, 
it is evident the fault of not heartiDg must be 
looked for elsewhere. It is most probable that 
they have been planted too closely on the ground, 
or they may have been planted not sufficiently 
deep in the soil. Whenever a Cabbage does r.c 
heart, it is almost invariably the fault of the 
grower. It is sometimes alleged that the soil :> 
poor, or that the seed is bad, but these explana¬ 
tions do not accounts for a poor Cabbage, for if 
the seed produces a good plant, it (with proper 
cultivation) developes into a fine, heavy cabbage • 
and as to poor soil,good crops of Cabbages are being 
got off poor soil every year, only in tii'J 
case ( i.e ., where the soil is poor) you must give 
each plants proportionately more room. It is a 
proven fact that poor soil without any manure 
will produce good Cabbages if the soil is well 
turned over and the plants have plenty of room 
But it must be conceded that the Cabbage i> a 
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gross feeder; it likes rich soil and plenty of good 
manure. I have stood in a little garden to-day 
where they have taken up single Cabbages 
weighing twelve pounds each this summer. But 
the land is in good heart, and the owner is an 
old hand at his work. Plant the Cabbage plants 
in spring and summer 2 feet apart each way, 
and if they are being grown for show give them 

feet to 3 feet each way, and as the plants 
advance in growth throw a little fresh earth 
about the roots, and give the roots a drenching 
of weak liquid manure in dry weather. House 
slops is a capital liquid for Cabbages. Autumn- 
planted Cabbages to stand the winter may be 
planted more thickly than summer-planted ones, 
but as these become tit for use every alternate 
one should [he cut, to give more room for the 
survivors. C. 

Kecks. 

__Yery much depends upon the sort of 

Cabbages grown, as to whether they heart in well 
or not A good kind is always true to character, 
but a bad one is a nuisance at any time. Then 
something is due to the time of sowing. Had good 
Rosette Coleworts been planted in the autumn 
in place of Cabbages, they would have hearted 
in now and have given a fine lot to cut from. 
Cabbages want more time, and to heart in early 
in thewinter should have been planted early in 
August and to heart in the spring should have 
been planted at the end of September. Most 
likely, however, your Cabbage is some coarse, 

valueless kind.—D. 

The Potato disease—I wish to thank 
those correspondents who have, by their obser¬ 
vations, lent additional interest to the paper 
recently published on this subject, because the 
efforts of that able observer, Mr. Jensen, will 
prove of but little service in promoting some 
active battling with the Potato disease if they 
are not seconded by those who grow Potatoes. 
The experience of “ L. C. K.” is specially valu¬ 
able and to the point, because it exactly corro¬ 
borates the statement Mr. Jensen has reiterated 
in the columns of a contemporaiy, that the lift¬ 
ing of tubers whilst the foliage and atmo¬ 
sphere was full of the spores, was full of danger, 
except where to be immediately consumed. But 
a curious statement has also been recently 
added by that gentleman as to the operation of 
the fungus spores upon injured Potatoes, for lie 
says that when tubers are struck with a fork 
or in any way broken or bruised, the spores at 
once settle on the exposed flesh, and soon affect 
the entire tuber, whilst others that have got 
stout skins may be unaffected. I have seen that 
result scores of times, but I did not attribute 
the rot in such tubers to the right cause. It is 


but another proof that in lifting tubers we must j an( j B taking them. 


it is the check partly that saves them; and 
although the heads may in consequence be 
smaller, it is better to have them so than to have 
none at all. Early kinds, such as Veitch's, 
Snow’s, and Backhouse’s, are best laid in on a 
warm sheltered border under a south wall, where 
they can have a little straw or other light cover¬ 
ing thrown over them, which will prevent the 
tender white heads, as they turn in, from being 
injured by frost.—S. D. 

8615.— Mushrooms in winter.— The 
obtaining of a crop of Mushrooms in winter is 
quite a question of heat, for without that the 
spawn will soon decay, or indeed refuse to run. 
A cellar is a very tit place to have a bed in, and 
it should consist of a good solid body of pure 
horse manure, well turned, and having in it the 
elements of a gentle heat for several weeks. 
That, however, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to maintain in the winter without some artificial 
heat—the great essential to successful Mushroom 
culture in beds.—A. D. 

8588— Onions for exhibition.— The best 
of all spring-sown Onions to grow for exhibition 
is a fine stock of the white Spanish or Reading. 
The best strains are known under the names of 
Banbury Improved, Reading Exhibition, Naseby 
Mammoth, &c., but still are all White Spanish. 
Trebons is a very fine Onion, not unlike the 
Spanish, heavy and handsome, but both that and 
the Giant Rocca require to be sown in the 
autumn and the plants dibbled out in the spring 
in good soil to produce fine bulbs. These make 
good summer exhibition bulbs, but in the late 
autumn White Spanish bulbs from spring-sown 
seed, even if smaller, are of more value. Sow 
in autumn early in September, and in spring at 
the end of March, if the weather is favourable. 
Soil should be firm, yet deeply worked. Good 
farmyard or well-decayed stable manure is best 
for Onions, and dressings of soot and of Clay’s 
fertiliser will help the plants immensely.— 
A. D. _ 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. — Nov. 27 to 
Dec. 2. 

Sowing Nemophila In pots ; also Radishes and Carrots 
on a leaf-bed. Manuring and rough digging vacant 
ground. Putting show Pelargoniums into their flowering 
pots Putting into force Cinerarias, Anne Boleyn Pinks, 
Roses, and Dielytras. Protecting Celery ridges with 
litter when frosty. Washing Camellias in conservatory. 
Putting soil into Seakale shed to warm for French 
Beans. Hoeing among Strawberries and other crops, 
such as Cabbages, Lettuces, and Onions. Planting Rasp¬ 
berry canes, giving each two forkfuls of manure. Putting 
herbaceous Calceolarias Into their flowering pots; also 
Asparagus on bottom-beat every fortnight, and Seakale 
every week. Shifting plants of Schizanthus into 10-Inch 


not only not be in too much hurry, but also can¬ 
not be too careful not to do them injury. The 
protective earthing system, i£ fully earned out, 
of course should ensure the tubers m the soil 
and as long as they may remain there from the 
effects of the fungus; but without doubt they 
may be lifted safely within a couple of weeks 
after the tops have become withered, if the 
weather be dry. I do not go with “ C. K. 
in believing that the Peronospora infectans 
gathers strength just as it has to contend with 
strong-growing and disease-resisting kinds of 
Potatoes. The disease has never assumed a more 
virulent phase than it did in its earliest years, 
and led to the Irish famine. The strength or 
otherwise of the disease is more contingent upon 
seasons than on anything else, but the more 
we fight it with resisting kinds and by remedial 
cultivation, the more may wc hope in time to 
subdue it.—A. U. 

Heeling In Broccoli.—When Broccoli 
keep on growing till late in the season, they are 
very succulent, and on that account, instead of 
the stems being hard, they are ill ripened. The 
only way to preserve them is to at once set about 
laying them in, as, with the stalks buried, there 
will be some chance of their standing the wmter. 
The way to do this is to begin at one end of the 
row with a trench, and then heel the plante over 
so as to bring the collar down level with the 
surface of the soil, when the lower portion of the 
stem can be buried. Protected in this way, they 
take little harm, as the leaves, instead of falling 
away and exposing the heart during frost and 
snow, as they do when the plants are upright, 
fold or lay over that vital part, which they 


Trenching border for Roses. Finishing the planting 
of fruit trees. Planting a new Mint bed. Making a new 
Mushroom bed. Giving air to all Orchids as soon as the 
fire begins to raise the temperature of the house well 
above night heat. Sowing Mignonette in pots to come 
in in April and May, also Cucumbers, Mustard and Cress 
regularly, and 600 pots of French Beans. Shifting some 
late Primulas into their flowering ^ots. Shifting a few 


shelter from harm. Mari 
Broccoli because of the \ 


it to 
v 8 


small Palms for table and other kinds of decoration. 
Planting Yew trees and Junipers in the pleasure-ground 
and guarding them with wire protectors to keep off 
rabbits. Plunging some Hyacinths on bottom-heat in 
Vinery, also lily of the Valley. Miscellaneous—Putting 
in more Asparagus to force, which, if kept at 65 Q by night 
and 70? by day fire-heat, will be ready for use in from 
sixteen to eighteen days. Nailing Plum trees on walls. 
Finishing pruning Green Gage Plum trees. Taking up 
Ghent Azaleas for forcing. Potting Ashtop Potatoes and 
placing them in heat. Giving Lilacs and Briers in pots 
a top-dressing of manure. Pruning and tying up pillar 
Roses. Pruning espalier Pear trees and saving grafts of 
any kinds that are required. Cleaning lawns of leaves 
and worm-casts, and rolling them well and often. 

Glasshouses. 

Pelargoniums. —Plants of Show and Fancy 
Pelargoniums intended to flower early should 
now be shifted into the pots in which they are 
to bloom. Good turfy loam well enriched with 
manure, but with less sand added than many 
things require, is the most suitable soil for them. 
Avoid over-potting; 8-inch or 9-inch pots will 
be large enough for even the largest plants. In 
potting both the large flowered and the fancy 
varieties, the soil should be rammed harder in 
the pots than most things need; give all the 
light possible, keeping the plants well up to the 
roof, tying the shoots ont horizontally, so as to 
lay the foundation for a bushy form. It is 
desirable that this should be done, so as to keep 
the shoots stont and strong, even if the plants 
in I are not required for anything beyond ordinary 
iut I decorative purposes, when no more sticks and 


ties should be used than will prevent the shoots 
hanging about in an untidy way. Give no water 
after the plants are shifted for two or three 
weeks, so as to allow the roots to start before 
applying it, but see that the balls are fairly 
moistened previous to potting. The fringed 
irregular-petalled varieties, such as have been 
raised of late years both in this country and on 
the Continent, require treatment similar to the 
show kinds in all matters of cultivation, except 
that, owing to their short-jointed growth, they 
want less support, and they will bear keeping 
warmer than the others with a view to their 
flowering earlier; but where subjected to any¬ 
thing above an ordinary warm greenhouse tem¬ 
perature, say from 42° to 46° at night, they must 
be wintered in a good light house. Wherever a 
continuous display of flowers is required to be 
kept up for conservatory decoration, a good stock 
of these compact habited sorts ought to be 
grown; they will come into bloom early in the 
spring, before the ordinary kinds can be induced 
to flower. 

Herbaceous Oaloeolarlas.— Those raised 
from seeds sown in summer should now be moved 
to the pots in which they are intended to flower. 
If the strain possesses the vigorous habit that is 
so desirable in these plants, they will bearTmuch 
larger pots than are often used. When the in¬ 
tention is to have large specimens, 10-inch or 
even 12-inch pots will not give more room than 
is requisite. The plants, when liberally treated 
in the matter of room, will be doubly effective 
during the flowering season; not alone through 
the increased size of the heads of flower pro¬ 
duced, but also by the larger and better condition 
of the foliage. Unlike Pelargoniums, Calceo¬ 
larias do best when the soil is not too solid and 
compact, either by its being compressed closely 
in the pots, or through its being naturally close 
in texture; for this reason one-fifth or sixth of 
leaf-mould may be added, with a liberal addition 
of rotten manure and sand. See that the plants 
are quite free from aphides before potting, as if 
any of these pests exist, they can more con¬ 
veniently be dipped in tobacco water whilst in 
small pots than after moving into large ones; 
the insects get under the bottom leaves so close 
to the soil that it becomes difficult to kill them 
by an application of smoke that is not too strong 
for the foliage to bear. 

Cinerarias.— Plants of these raised from 
the last sowing, and intended to succeed the 
earliest should at once be moved to their bloom¬ 
ing pots, for if let to get at all pot-bound, they 
will never move freely afterwards. With Cine¬ 
rarias sufficient root room to keep them in a 
vigorous thriving state is the best means of 
counteracting the effects of insects, which are 
all but certain to appear during some period or 
other of their growth, and even if destroyed as 
soon as discovered do much more mischief to 
weak plants than they do to strong ones. Light 
rich soil suits them best. 

Paris Daisies (Chrysanthemum frutescens). 

_Where good-sized plants of these have been 

prepared^ so as to get them large and their 
shoots well solidified, they will produce 
abundance of flowers if kept in a little warmth. 
With all free-growing things of this nature in¬ 
tended to bloom in winter there is a great ad¬ 
vantage in having plants well hardened and 
stocky, as in such condition there is a disposition 
to flower not existent in young examples that 
make growth when subjected to a little warmth. 


Flower Garden. 

As trees have cast off their summer garb, and 
we [are now fast approaching a season when 
sharp frosts may be expected, it is high time to 
be looking around to see what requires protection, 
so as not to be taken unawares when bad weather 
sets in. For sheltering most plants there is 
nothing equal to fresh fallen leaves, which are 
capital non-conductors, the only difficulty with 
them being that of keeping them where placed, 
which may best be done by putting over them a 
little dry Fern, and to hide the unsightliness 
of this a few evergreen branches may be stuck 
in around. Protected in this way, Tea Roses 
winter well, as do also Pampas Grass, Tritomas, 
and such like, but for smaller-growing subjects, 
like Pentstemons and Antirrhinums, leaves in a 
half rotten state answer best. These can be 
laid thinly about the collars without burying the 
plants up too much, which is an great an evil 
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and often results in more loss than allowing 
them to remain as they are. In cases where 
leaves cannot be obtained, Cocoa-nut fibre is a 
good substitute, and next to that fine coal ashes, 
which soon dry and keep out a great deal of frost. 
Beds and borders containing bulbs will now re¬ 
quire much watering to keep them from the 
depredations of rats and mice, which vermin 
have a wonderful instinct in knowing where to 
dig to find a meal, although the roots may be 
hidden deep down, and appear as yet safe in the 
ground. 

Worms now throw up their castings on lawns 
at such a rate as to make one believe they are 
capable of all that Darwin says of them, but, 
serviceable as they may be in other parts, most 
of us in charge of gardens wish they would 
devote their energies somewhere else. To de¬ 
stroy or banish them there is nothing equal to 
lime or gas-water, either of which poured on 
through the rose of a pot when they are near the 
surface will turn them out, when they may be 
swept up and carried away. Not only is lime 
or gas-water valuable for the destruction of 
these pests, but they are of great service in 
other ways—the latter especially promoting the 
growth of the Grass, which it not only strengthens, 
but adds to it a darker and deeper richness of 
colour. Lime-water is one of the principal aids 
in the eradication of Moss, but the best remedy 
for the destruction of this plant is the lime 
itself, which to be effectual should be put on 
fresh. The proper way to apply it is to get as 
much as may be required in a shed where it can 
be slaked by pouring water over it, and as the 
process of slaking goes on it should be covered 
with sifted soil to keep in the strength and for 
the purpose of mixing with it to give weight, 
that it may be sown on more regularly without 
blowing about. If put on during a dry time it 
may be rubbed in among the Grass and Moss, by 
the use of the back of a wooden rake, and in a 
short time the Moss will be found to turn 
brown and lose its hold, when the Grass will 
quickly spread and take possession of the bare 
ground, and cover it with verdure. 

Weeds, such as Plantains and Daisies, can 
only be eradicated by either digging them out 
with a sharp, narrow tool made for the purpose, 
or by dropping into their crowns a single drop 
of vitriolic acid, which soon burns them all up. 
In cases where lawns are in bad condition 
through being unlevel, this is a good time to 
rectify the defect, and they should be taken in 
hand at once, and as half measures are generally 
useless, or take longer in the end, the best way 
is to rip up the whole of the flag at starting, 
when the inequalities will be seen at a glance, 
and may be rectified by the addition of soil, 
which is better than breaking up or interfering 
with the solid surface, unless the parts happen 
to be higher than can be carried out all through. 
Next to getting the surface uniform and level 
the chief thing is to cut the turves of one thick¬ 
ness, so that when laid there is no difficulty in 
rolling or pressing them down; this rolling or 
beating down should first be done when the flag 
and ground are moderately dry, after which it 
should be followed up till the surfaoe is regular 
and smooth, when it will be necessary to leave 
it to become solid and firm to the tread. 

Boses 

Winter flowers— The method of treating 
Boses for flowering during the winter months is 
now so different and found to give so much 
better results than that which used to be followed, 
that in place of a few fugitive indifferent blooms 
being forthcoming, they can now be had all but 
equal in appearance to that which spring and 
summer Roses possess. This applies to the Tea 
varieties, which, from their continuous hahit of 
growth, will keep on producing flowers with 
comparatively little forcing; but to do this the 
plants should be strong, and must be kept per¬ 
fectly free from insects and mildew; the latter 
of which, if allowed to get possession of the 
foliage to any considerable extent, is so de¬ 
structive as to prevent the possibility of the 
lants blooming as they ought. A good light 
ouse or pit is indispensable for this kind of 
winter work. In place of the plants being, as 
formerly, subjected to the same routine treat¬ 
ment given to other hardy shrubs, bulbs, and 
similar stock, that need to have a free admission 
of air given them, Boses forced during the winter 
should have littlel exfemal air ?d Bitted to the 
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house, and this only in very small quantities at 
the ridge of the structure, so that it will not 
come in contact with the young leaves, which, 
produced under such conditions, are very tender, 
and exceedingly liable to be attacked by mil¬ 
dew. 

The plants should not stand on dry shelves, 
but on beds of ashes, or if for the sake of getting 
them up near the glass they are elevated some¬ 
what, the beds underneath ought to consist of 
some moisture-holding material, than which no¬ 
thing is so good as coal ashes. Yet beyond this 
there should be no vapour in the atmosphere 
of the house further than that arising from 
syringing the plants freely overhead three or four 
times a week, which is necessary to keep down 
insects even in the winter time. Care must also 
be taken that the temperature on frosty nights 
does not fall too low, for if this occurs the plants 
will get a check that will seriously interfere 
with their progress. About 50° in the night is 
the right temperature for most of these Tea 
varieties, with only a rise of some 6° more by 
day, except what may be caused by the sun. A 
few kinds, such as the favourite white Niphetos, 
want about 5° more than this. The plants, 
even if strong, must be well sustained with 
manure, either in a solid or liquid state, or after 
the first crop of flowers is produced they will not 
be able to make growth strong enough to produce 
the full complement of fine blooms. Plants that 
are turned out permanently in beds in a house 
of this description necessarily make the strongest 
growth, and yield a proportionately larger num¬ 
ber of full-sized flowers, but against this there is 
the disadvantage of not being able to introduce 
a fresh lot of plants to give successional bloom 
when those first started, so as to come in when 
out-door Boses are over, have for a time had 
their flowering exhausted. 

Fruit. 

Grape room. —AH the thin-skinned kinds 
of Grapes will now keep quite as well, if not 
better, in the Grape room than they will upon 
the Vines, and where a house is held compara¬ 
tively useless by the relics of a crop the bunches 
should be removed at once, when the Vines may 
be pruned and thrown open to the weather. If 
the room is not dry, and well ventilated, any altera¬ 
tions or improvements which past experience 
may have suggested should be carried out at 
once, as it is very important that every arrange¬ 
ment should be made complete, even to the fill¬ 
ing of the bottles, and firing for a few days with 
open ventilators before it is wanted for use. 
When Grapes are removed to the Grape room, a 
mean temperature of 50° is high enough, and as 
this can be secured without fire-heat, the latter 
will only be needed to expel damp and produce 
a steady circulation of fresh air. 

Fruit room.— By this time the general 
stock of Apples will have passed through the 
sweating process, and unless they are too thickly 
placed, the less they are disturbed the better. 
They must, however, be carefully looked over 
for doubtful or decaying fruit, as one unsound 
Apple soon taints another, and the ripest and 
finest fruit generally goes first. From this time 
forward the windows and shutters may be 
closed, but the ventilators must be left con¬ 
stantly open, the conditions most favourable to 
the keeping of fruit being a cool, dry atmosphere 
in a room from which frost can be excluded 
without the aid of fire heat. Pears may be kept 
in the Apple room, but to bring out their full 
flavour they should be removed to a warmer 
structure before they are wanted for use. 

Hardy Fruit.— Where the good old practice 
of applying surface mulchings of manure to all 
newly-planted trees is carried out, there need be 
no fear of the weather in any way proving in¬ 
jurious to them. Those who have not yet so 
dressed fresh-planted or recently root-pruned 
trees, should take the first opportunity of doing 
so, for such a dressing not only acts as a fer¬ 
tiliser, but excludes frost, and the ground being 
thus kept warmer, fresh root action is the sooner 
induced. Nor is the application of such surface 
manuring8 alone beneficial to newly-planted 
trees, but to all fruit trees that are in any way 
exhausted by over-production. As a rule, it is 
best to pull up and destroy old and decrepit 
trees, and to replace them with young ones; but, 
at the same time, it is well to distinguish between 
decrepitude and those that are only suffering 
from want of assistance to re-invigorate and 


start them as it were into new life. All such 
trees should have the old soil removed right 
down to the roots, and new compost, consisting 
of good fresh loam, bone manure, and charcoal 
or wood ashes added, and afterwards a good 
surface dressing of rotten manure should he 
given them. We never fail in giving Straw¬ 
berries and Raspberries such a manuring even* 
autumn, and the results are heavy crops of fine 
fruit. 

The temperature of the ground being now 
about at the minimum point, and growth n 
fruit trees suspended, any planting still on hand 
would be better deferred till growth again com. 
mences in February. Meanwhile, whenever the 
weather is favourable, push forward all such 
operations as pruning, training, nailing, and 
tying. All kinds of fruit trees, with the excep¬ 
tion of Peaches, may now be operated on. It i, 
a very difficult matter to lay down a rule as to 
how and to what extent certain trees should he 
pruned; but the following may aid those who 
are in doubt through lack of experience: First, 
then, if a tree has grown extra vigorously, there 
is a disposition to use the knife proportionately 
freely; but this only tends to aggravate the eri 
The strongest growers must have the lightest 
pruning, and the vigour must be repressed lv 
working down amongst the roots, and death 
cutting off what are commonly called “tat 
roots/’ i.e.y roots that have developed a perpen¬ 
dicular form of growth without throwing out 
side-rootlets; when these are severed the tree- 
become more fruitful and less productive a, 
regards top growth. Trees that make but mode¬ 
rate or poor growth may, if necessary to get 
them into shape or form, be pruned hard witlw 
danger of evil consequences; but, generally, 
such trees require but little pruning, particularly 
if at all subjected to summer pinching or stop¬ 
ping, which, after all, is the most rational mode 
of pruning, or, rather, it is a process which ren¬ 
ders pruning unnecessary. 

Vegetables. 

We are now busily engaged in putting mark¬ 
on all vacant borders and quarters, preparau-, 
to their being dug up roughly for the winte. 
Hoeing between winter Onions, Lettuces, ,o 
Cabbages, and planting the latest border with 
Lettuces form the principal part of this week - 
operations. Now is a good time for brightest: 
up the walks with a thin layer of fresh grave! 
Winter Cucumbers should now be in bearing 
Keep the shoots thin on the trellis, and give a 
slight touch to the female flowers at mid-dry 
with a camel-hair brush, to assist the setting. 
Let the plants bear lightly, keeping them steady 
at about 70° at night, and giving them air on ail 
favourable occasions. Tomatoes have become 
indispensable; our winter house of them, now 
beginning to colour, will be a useful addition. 
Keep the heat from 60° to 65° at night, and gin 
plenty of air on all favourable occasion-. 
Chicory and other winter salads should U 
brought forward according to the demand. 


Pemettyafl. —These are pretty little Item¬ 
bearing shrubs, excellent for small beds or to 
place on the edges of shrubberies, but their 
special value, perhaps, lies in their adaptability 
for furnishing vases or for use in pots for indoor 
decoration at Christmas. They are far more 
beautiful than Solanums, and they are, when 
once established, much less trouble to cultivate. 
They may either be grown permanently in pots, 
or they may be planted in the open ground in 
spring and lifted and potted in autumn. It 
grown permanently in pots they should l«: 
plunged during the summer in the open air. and 
receive copious supplies of water at the roots. 
The foliage is deep glistening green, and the 
berries have a bright and polished appearance 
P. mucronata is the best known kind, and of 
this there are several fine varieties. The berries 
are bright crimson, and resemble those of ifc< v 
Cotoneaster microphylla both in size and colour. 
P. microphylla, which we now figure, bear> 
enormous crops of purple or lilac berries, and it 
is, perhaps, the most ornamental of all th p 
Pernettyas. P. speciosa is very dwarf and com 
pact in growth, and bears deep crimson berrie. 
A sandy loam suits these plants admirably, and 
they also succeed in peat, or, indeed, in any 
good well-drained soil. 


Vol. I. “ Gardening ” if out of print, and we «r« 
therefore unable to further supply either separate copta 
or bound volumes. 
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INDOOR PLANTa 

NOTES ON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
These have, as a rule, made a very strong 
Ifrowth this season, and set the bnds very 
strongly and prominently; but, in some cases, 
the promising appearance of the buds is not very 
satisfactorily fulfilled, the formation of the 
flowers being found, on expanding, to be some¬ 
what imperfect ; this is probably owing to the 
want of warm sunny weather during July and 
August, which would cause imperfect matura¬ 
tion of the wood. Still, on the whole. Chrysan¬ 
themums will probably afford an exceptionally 
fine display this autumn. 

Beautiful as Chrysanthemums are when in 
first-class condition, the finest form of incurved 
flowers, more particularly Mrs. Kundle, with its 
near relations, Mrs. Glcnny and Mfb. Dixon and 
a few others, are by no means easily brought 
to a high state of perfection. Though making 
a very strong growth when well fed, these 


treated thus are producing better flowers than 
those placed in their flowering pots a month or 
six weeks earlier, though these are twice the 
sise, and have had plenty of liquid manure. 

But many of the Japanese class particularly, 
as well as of the reflexed and even several of the 
less finely formed incurved sorts, are far more 
vigorous in growth than those mentioned above, 
and with ordinary care seldom fail to throw a 
line healthy crop of buds, though many kinds. 


varieties are not posses¬ 
sed of the vigorous con¬ 
stitution of many of the 
less beautiful sorts, and 
if very great care is not 
taken to supply their 
rather extensive require¬ 
ments in the way of 

sustenance they arc apt to get somewhat tired 
and stunted just ubout the time the buds are 
first appearing. If this liappens, the main 
shoots, however long and strong, seem to cease 
growing to some extent, and the buds, instead 
of being thrown strongly, and rapidly plumping 
ap and becoming large, well-formed blooms, are 
hard and often distorted, and, though they may 
expand, produce only small, cramped, or ill¬ 
shaped bloom. Now, the only way to secure 
these large and fine is to get the plants in full 
and vigorous growth just while the buds arc 
netting; the strength of the plant, as well a* 
whatever extra nourishment may be given, will 
then flow naturally into the bloom, and not go 
to make side shoots or suckers, as is the case 
when the plant gets checked in any way. 

The only way to secure this, particularly when 
.he plants, having been potted early, have nearly 
died the pots with roots, is to commence to ad- 
ninister copious doses of strong, stimulating 
iquid manure a fortnight or so before the buds 
ire expected to appear (that is, about the middle 
)f August), and to continue this treatment until 
he flowers are nearly showing colour, when it 
hould be discontinued, or, better, the doses be 
^dually reduced, both in strength and fre- 
[uency. I find, however, that almost as good a 
esult, and with much less trouble, is obtained 
>y giving early-started and well-hardened plants 
. final shift into rich soil some time in the early 
>art of August or thereabouts. This causes 
hem to start into a vigorous growth again just 
t the righ^ Jtime. In myfeard|fiyou ylp^tt 


grower than a lot of the show kinds, which, if 
they cannot be done really well, are better left 
alone. 

Pompones are always useful, and much better 
for cutting than most of the large flowers. Some 
of the best are the Golden, Rose, and White 
Trevennas, the Cedo Nulli in its different colours. 
Bob, Aigle d’Or, Madame Marthe,Golden Madame 
Marthe, Crimson Perfection, General Canrobert, 
St. Michael, and Salomon. These may either be 
grown in pots or, if planted out of doors in a 
bed of fairly rich soil about the middle or end of 
June, they will be of a nice size, bushy, and well 
budded by the middle of October, when they may 
be carefully lifted and potted, and, if well 
watered, will make a fine display. But it is 
much better to grow them in pots throughout; 
in this case they need not be placed in flowering 
pots earlier than July, or any time up to the 
middle of August. B. C. R. 


Thu lllur bel lied Peruettyu (F. lukrupli) 11a). Sue 
preceding piigc. 

Japanese especially, must have these well thinned, 
and the plants liberally fed, or they will not have 
strength enough to bring the flow r er3 to per¬ 
fection. Such varieties, for instance, as James 
Salter, Fair Maid of Guernsey, Peter the Great, 
and even the lovely Elaine, with many others, 
hardly ever fail to make vigorous growth, and 
produce abundance of fine flowers, and are, 
therefore, much better suited to the requirements 
of the amateur grower, whose limited space and 
appliances, and often time also, will not permit 
of his doing anything like justice to the finer and 
more fastidious varieties. In fact, there is no 
doubt that a good selection of Pompones, with a 
few Japanese and reflexed varieties, will be found 
much more suitable and profitable to the general 


WINTER-FLOWERING BULBOUS FLANTS. 
Of the many plants grown for the beauty of 
their flowers, none are more serviceable than 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Crocuses, and Snow¬ 
drops, which take first rank among bulbs as 
regards value for general decorative purposes, 
as with them greenhouses and gardens may be 
made gay at a season when 
t here is little else to cheer, 
for by potting or planting 
early some or other may bo 
had in bloom soon after 
Christmas, and by a little 
management a succession 
kept up till late in spring. 
Those which may be got in 
first are the Roman Hya¬ 
cinths, which are naturally 
early, and, being small, 
many bulbs may be grown 
in a limited space. The best 
way to manage these is to 
pot eight or ten together 
in a 6-inch pot, or more in 
large, deep pans if the 
flowers are only wanted for 
cutting, a purpose for which 
they are very useful, as 
being w’hite and not 60 
closely set on the spikes 
as the other kinds, they 
dress well in vases or w*ork 
up beautifully in bouquets. 

The Dutoh or large 
Hyacinths are best a- 
dapted for growing in glasses or pots for 
room decoration, or for the embellishment of 
greenhouses, ami when used in the latter way 
they make a grand display by having three 
together instead of singly, as they may then be 
dropped into vases or ornamental boxes in win¬ 
dows and made to produce a very telling effect. 
In potting the bulbs, they should be placed 
triangularly close to the sides of the pots, which 
need not be larger than 6 or 7 inches, as with 
rich soil and plenty of feeding they flower just 
as well as they would if they had double the 
room. A good mixture for Hyacintlis is two 
parts of libry loam to one of leaf-mould and 
tuanuie in equal proportions, which, with a little 
sharp sand will not only suit them, but also 
Tulips, Narcissi, ax., as well. The way to pot 
bulbs is to fill the pots very loosely with soil, 
and then gently press the bulbs in, as by so 
doing they settle in their places better, and the 
potting can be carried out more expeditiously. 
To save watering at the time of potting, which 
is very objectionable, as being likely to rot the 
bulbs, the soil should be just moist, and to pre¬ 
vent its drying the pots with the bulbs should 
be at once covered with coal ashes, Cocoa nut 
fibre, or sand. Sheltered and kept from the 
light and air in this way, they gradually form 
roots, and after being buried for about six weeks 
or two months, they will be sufficiently advanced 
to be uncovered, and may then be placed in any 
cold frame or pit to be drawn from as required 
for forcing or allowed to stand to come info 
bloom. Narcissi, Tulips, and Snowdrops may b* 
treated precisely in the same way, but being 
smaller, many more bulbs may be potted to¬ 
gether. 

For glasses, single Hyacinths answer best, 
as they open their blossoms more readily than 
the double kinds and make a fine show. In 
filling the glasses, clear soft water is preferable 
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to any other, and to keep it sweet it is a good 
plan to put a small piece of charcoal in each 
glass, which should only be filled full enough 
for the bulb to be just clear of the water, for 
if the bottom touches it is apt to rot the base. 
A cool, dark cupboard is the most suitable 
place till the bulbs have made plenty of root, 
which they will do in a few weeks, when they 
should be gradually inured to the light, and 
then placed close to the glass in a window, 
and allowed to remain there till they come 
into flower. By taking care of bulbs after they 
have done blooming they may be made to do 
good service in beds and borders, as planted 
there in spring they make fresh growth and 
every year become stronger. What in jures bulbs 
so much is the hurrying off of the leaves be¬ 
fore they ripen, which is a great mistake, as 
the foliage is of the utmost importance and a 
necessary aid in forming fresh flowers, which 
in all bulbous plants are made and packed up 
in embryo the year before they appear. 

Hyacinths, Tulips, and Narcissi force 
readily, but Crocuses and Snowdrops do not like 
heat, and should therefore be allowed to come 
on naturally in a cool frame. The great point 
in the management of them all is to see that 
they do not go short of water, and to keep them 
well dosed with liquid manure, but in no case 
should this be given strong, as it is always 
better to apply it weak and often than to run 
any risk of injuring the roots. For planting in 
beds and borders, nurserymen sell bulbs very 
much cheaper than those for pots ; the point is 
to get them in early, as they lose much of their 
strength by lying and drying. As Hyacinths like 
a deep rich soil, the beds in which they are to 
be grown should be deeply dug or trenched, and 
have some thoroughly rotten manure and sand 
worked in, and if the soil is at all heavy, some 
leaf-mould will be a great help in keeping it 
open. In planting, the bulbs should be placed 
from six inches to nine inches apart regularly 
all over the bed, and be covered about four 
inches deep. To make sure of keeping the bulbs 
sound, it is a good plan to sprinkle a little sharp 
sand around and over them, which prevents the 
wet earth coming in contact with them, and 
secures free drainage. J. S. 


CULTURE OF THE 8TEPHANOTIS. 

8562.—This highly-esteemed flowering plant 
is not difficult to manage. The soil that suits 
it best is good turfy loam three parts, and one 
part peat, with a good addition of coarse sand. 
A little decayed cow manure or that from an old 
hotbed or a little bone dust may be added if 
the soil is poor. When the soil is full of roots 
and the plant growing freely, a little manure 
water may be given with advantage. To produce 
abundance of flowers, the wood must be thoroughly 
ripened, and the best way to secure this is to put 
the plants in a good bed of soil, and train the 
branches under the roof of the house near the 
glass on small wires, or the plants maybe grown 
in pots and placed near the glass, and small 
twine stretched from the plants up under the 
glass to allow the young shoots to twine them¬ 
selves on. After the growth is complete, the cord 
should be cut and drawn out from the growths, 
and the grow th may then be trained on a balloon 
trellis to flower. The shoots should not be 
taken down till the flowers, which will be borne 
on the young wood at ever}' node or joint, are 
nearly ready to expand ; and the operation must 
be done very carefully, so as not to bruise 
the shoots or flowers. Good plants however, 
and a quantity of flower, may be obtained 
by training the plants from the first on 
balloon shaped trellises, exposing them as 
much as possible to the light, and turning 
them round occasionally, so that the wood may 
be ripened in all parts alike. The Ktephanotis, 
being a stove plant, should not be exposed to a 
temperature below 50° in winter, and very little 
water should be given—in fact, only just enough 
to keep the soil from getting dust dry. When 
it is desirable to start it into growth, the tem¬ 
perature may be brought up by degrees to 65° at 
night, and 75° by day, with a proportionate rise 
from sun-heat; and a slight fall at night, shonld 
the weather be severe, will not harm. It will be 
necessary to syringe it often during hot weather, 
to keep down red spider. It is also very subject 
to mealy bug, and the best remedy I know to 
eradicate this pest is to get some soft water 
heated to about JuRT 6 , and to p *1 gallon can 
Digitized by Ql™ 


of water put an ordinary wine-glass full of 
paraffin oil, and thoroughly mix the oil with the 
water, by filling the syringe and forcing it back 
into the can till properly mixed; then first dis¬ 
charge a syringeful on the plant; the next 
syringeful in the can, to keep the oil and water 
properly mixed. This is the best and cheapest 
insecticide for all hard-wooded plants I know of. 

W. Harris. 

Bradiford House, Barnstaple. 


VaUota purpurea in small pots.— 

Nothing is more inimical to the general well 
being and flowering of the Scarborough Lily 
than overpotting, and I am of opinion that 
where failures occur they may generally be 
attributed to the frequent shifting which many 
subject it to. I have some plants in 4^-incli pots 
which have not been in any way disturbed for 
four years, and they annually bloom and in¬ 
crease yearly in vigour. There are five bulbs 
in each pot; the flower-stalks run up 15 inches 
high, each one bearing five flowers, so that they 
have a really fine effect when in bloom. Just to 
show how little this plant cares for new soil, I 
may mention that the roots have risen far above 
the line of the pots, so that they have to be stood 
in frames to be watered. They get weak liquid 
manure frequently throughout the summer, and 
of course require more liberal supplies of water 
when growing than plants which have a larger 
body of soil to work in. Grown in this manner 
the Vallota is very useful for room decoration, 
as small pots are more manageable than large 
ones.— Byfleet. 

8617. — Christmas Cherries. —Nothing 
can be done with these at this time of the year; 
they ought now to be bushy plants covered with 
berries. The proper treatment is to harden and 
dry them off a little when their beauty is over, 
towards the end of February, then head back 
closely, and place in a rather close and warm 
house with a moist atmosphere, where they will 
break freely into a fresh growth. The tops may 
be put in a gentle hotbed as cuttings—they will 
make better plants than young seedlings. Ex¬ 
pose gradually to light and air when the old 
plants arc fairly in growth again, repot in April, 
keeping close in a cool frame for a short time 
afterwards. Then gradually expose to abun¬ 
dance of air again, keeping in the frame, or the 
plants may be plunged in a warm, sunny border 
out-of-doors, giving abundance of water, and a 
dose of liquid manure occasionally. They may 
be moved into larger pots in June, if desired. 
Thus treated they will, if the season be fairly 
good, make a fine stocky growth and set plenty 
of berries. Remove to an airy greenhouse, 
affording a light position, early in October. 
Your plants have evidently been drawn up in a 
crowded house, and have not had enough light, 
air, or room.—15. C. R. 

8589.— Calceolarias and Cinerarias.— 

The latter, if strongly established in 5-inch or 

6- inch pots, may be placed in a temperature of 
45° at night to 50° or 55° by day, which will 
bring them into bloom more quickly; but it is 
better to keep them cool until the bnds show. 
When in the warmer atmosphere this must be 
kept moist by sprinkling the plants overhead 
gent ly on the mornings of bright days, and when 
pot-bound a little soot water, or any weak liquid 
manure may be administered beneficially twice 
a week. Bnt it will be worse than useless to 
attempt to force Calceolarias, however gently. 
On the other hand, these should be shifted on 
into larger pots as required from the present 
time until the end of February* or beginning of 
March, keeping them cool and moist at all times. 
As soon as the roots begin to coil round the 
pot (before it is any tiling like pot-bound), a 
Calceolaria should be placed in a pot. about two 
inches larger, and if this is done regularly no 
manure water is needed until the bloom spikes 
are showing, but if the plants must be confined 
to small pots plenty should be given. A good 
plant should, however, be flowered in at least a 

7- inch or 8-inch pot to do it justice.—B. C. R. 

8603.— Riohardia hastata. —You have not 
obtained the true kind, which certainly should 
bear yellow flowers. It is, in fact, a yellow Nile 
Lily. We fear that the demand for this plant 
has occasioned dishonest practices, as we know 
that some of the old and comparatively valueless 
Arums have been substituted for it. You should 
communicate with the person who applied you, 


who may, however, be quite blameless, as re¬ 
spectable tradesmen often themselves get cheated 
in the matter of new plants, for which the de¬ 
mand is greater than the supply.—J. C. B. 

8624. — Cyclamen not flowering. -He plants 
have gone “ blind ” with age. These must be thrown 
away, and a fresh lot of young plants obtained or raia-d 
from «eed.—B. C. R. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIB& 


(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

8528. Removing greenhouse.- 14 J. T. y: 

asks three questions respecting a landlord's 
claims to a greenhouse built by a tenant; l>t, 
A tenant builds a greenhouse on a landlords 
property, but so builds it that his landlord can 
claim it. 2nd. Having once completed the house, 
in course of time he effects a series of altera¬ 
tions as extra ventilation, takes the door from 
end to centre, enlarges the house, raises it, takes 
glass out and reglazes it—can he make these 
alterations ? 3rd. Assuming an answer in the 
affirmative to No. 2, what is there to prevent 
the tenant in the course of his alterations to 
defeat his landlord in the end ? I will preface 
my remarks by saying that no man lias a right 
to erect a greenhouse or any other building on 
another man’s property without first getting the 
consent of the owner, and submitting plan o: 
buildings to be erected. This only relates 
such buildings as “ J. T. F.” refers to, i,e., build- 
ings that are to be permanently' attached to the 
freehold, not tenant’s fixtures that may be re¬ 
moved at will. Answer to question 1. When a 
landlord accepts the plan of a greenhouse and 
gives permissionior i£,to bg built on his property, 
he virtaally~~takCfc; possession of it. Answer to 
question 2. It is not likely' that a landlord 
would interfere with a tenant for making trifling 
alterations (such as contained in question2\tei 
should the tenant seek to sever the greenbon^ 
from the freehold by alterations of a t-erioi> 
nature, such as taking down a chimney stack, -; 
taking up a brick foundation and substituting i 
moveable chimney and a plank foundation, then 
the landlord would be justified in stopping tb 
alterations, not otherwise. Answer to question S 
We have admit ted that a tenant has a right to mak- 
any trifling alterations he may choose, so lor., 
as he does not interfere with that wliich relate 
to the soil. When once the building 
become attached to the soil, it may not 
alienated, except by the consent of the own*:: 
and no alterations are admissible that in any 
degree tend in that direction. I will here relate 
a circumstance that came nnder my own notice 
many years ago. All the land that was let for 
building purposes by the Lord Derby of over 
100 years ago w;us let for not more than ninety- 
nine years (or for three lives, as it is termed). 
Some twenty years ago a valuable shop property 
in Bury', Lancashire, fell to the late Lord Derby, 
the lease having run out, but before the property 
could be given up the steward had to make a 
visit of inspection, to ascertain that all ik 
buildings were in good order, though only 
ninety-nine years before the leaseholder bar: 
paid for every brick and stone.— G. Ecdn. 

8533.— Wintering Lobelias.— The fir- 

week in October I take up the plants whole, p'l 
them in 5-incli or 6-inch pots, place them in a 
cold frame, shut up close for two or three day?, 
then give all the air I can. I never water, ex¬ 
cept just to keep them alive, and I cover up dc* 
in frosty weather. The first week in March 1 
take them out, pull them all to pieces, and plan] 
the pieces in shallow boxes 2 inches apart, anl 
shut up again. The second week in April I 
divide again into other boxes, and by the end o: 
May they are nice, sturdy plants, ready for plant¬ 
ing out. They are far better than seedling?, s- 
they arc true and flower much earlier. 1 qu-’t 
agree with “ D.” and “ J. Groom,” in Gardenia 
O ctober 21, that Lobelias treated in this way 
may be propagated by' thousands. I do not think 
“ B. B. T.” can ever have tried this way, or he 
would not say this plant will not divide readfiy. 
—J. F. R. D. 

8618.— Leaf-aoiL — As to whether leaves 
gathered fresh now will be ready for use nos: 
March, it is evident that all depends upon the 
rate at which they decompose. Of course, thi! 
can be assisted by giving the heap an occasional 
turning, and keeping it moist, though no: 

I wet. Anything that will assist to crush arf 
I bruise the leaf fibre will help to hasten <* 
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composition. Still, it is evident that it is more 
a question of time than labour, and as far as the 
nutritive properties of the soil are concerned, no 
doubt it is far more useful to plants at the end 
of twelve months’ keeping than with six months’ 
storing only. If used whilst imperfectly de¬ 
composed. the process of decay goes on after it 
is used, and the soil very much shrinks, and plants 
suffer in consequence —A. 

- Really good leaf-mould cannot be pro¬ 
duced in four or five months. It should be at 
least ten or twelve months old before being used. 
The best way is to utilise it for hotbeds in 
.spring, when it will be in splendid condition by 
the time these are quite spent.—11. C. R. 

8604.— Manuring land —-Twenty tons of 
good manure to the acre is not too heavy a 
dressing for land that is to grow a fine crop of 
Brussels Sprouts, as these are not only gross 
feeders, but will not make a profitable rise if 
not well manured. Probably the same amount 
would do well for Celery, as that is kept in bulk 
in the trenches, and should be not less than 3 
inches in thickness. Brussels Sprouts,of course, 
transplant well. Millions are 90 transplanted 
yearly, and in good holding soil produce fine 
crops. The plants should be got out early, say 
not later than the end of May, and the roots 
then will hardly need trimming, though they 
may somewhat if the plants are large and old 
when put out. Club is produced by a maggot 
or grub that is deposited in the roots, and then 
as it eats its way into the roots forms the ex¬ 
crescence on the roots called club, or canker. 
Gas lime used with judgment is one of the most 
potent destroyers of the club maggot. 

8534.— Wintering plants in frame.— 
A wooden frame will not afford any special 
protection to plants during the winter, because 
it has a base of manure; indeed the presence of 
such moisture holding material is more likely to 
be injurious than beneficial. A thick fioor of 
ashes or cocoa fibre refuse would be far better, 
as the plants named arc only needed to be kept 
alive, and not to grow. If they were either 
planted into the bod or plunged into it, if in 
pots, they would be greatly protected. The sides 
of the frame during severe weather may well be 
protected by litter, turf, or long stable manure, 
and on the glass must be placet! sacks, mats, or 
other protective coverings, but in open, dry 
weather, the more light and air given the better. 
—A. • 

8504.—Worms on lawns—If “Constant 
Reader ” will go to the expense of taking up 3 
inches or 4 inches thick of the top turf of his 
lawn, and place 4 inches of finely sifted coal 
;uhes on the soil, then replace the turf, he will 
find it a most effectual cure for earthworms 
boring through the sod. A cheaper way of de¬ 
terring the worms from defacing the turf is by 
riddling coal ashes on the lawn through a fine 
riddle. This may be done any time during the 
winter months. Moisture is the chief cause of 
worms breeding, and the coal ashes tend to drain 
the surface of the lawn and keep it warm, and 
they also give the worms more labour in smooth¬ 
ing’the surface of their burrow’s, and it impedes 
their egress and ingress.— G. C., Eccles. 

-- There is no better remedy for this 

nuisance than in the liberal use of lime-w’ater 
made with fresh unslaked lime, using about 
1 pounds to the gallon of water. Keep the lime 
birred until it is thoroughly dissolved, then 
allow it to settle ; skim off the scum which 
terms on the surface and then water the lawn 
liberally towards nightfall, when the w’orms 
will be’working near the surface. If one water¬ 
ing is not wholly successful give another later 
on. It is well to do so when damp weather pre¬ 
vails, as then the worms are most active.—A. D. 

8610 — Fixing hot- water pipes— See 

that the pipes are quite home in the sockets, 
then serve round with tarred caulking twine, 
driving it in firmly with the caulking iron, till 
a space of only about 1.4 inches is left in the 
socket. A little thin red-lead may be used with 
the twine if it does not bind well. Take some 
well-worked clay, and put a collar round the 
socket, leaving an opening at the top ; into this 
pour Portland cement and water mixed to the 
consistency of cream, until the socket is quite 
full, filling up again a few minutes after as it 
sinks. Mix the cement immediately before using. 
Remove the clay next day, and finish off with a 
little stiff cement; then ieaVe till set. phis 
makes a capital joint.— B. ^. J 


-I should advise “ M. or N. w to get pipes 

with indiarabber joints. I have just got a 
Champion boiler and pipes myself from London ; 
they sent me indiarabber rings, bolts, and nuts; 
they are very simple to fix. Put on the rings, fit 
in the pipes, and screw them together. 1 fixed 
mine myself without any help, and I find they 
answer very well indeed; they can be quite as 
easily taken down again. The Champion boiler 
is advertised in Gardening, and no doubt if 
“ M. or N.” applies they will send him an illus¬ 
trated price list, as they did to me.—J. M. C., 
North Wales. 

-The simplest way to fix pipes is to use 

indiarabber rings, as these answer all that is 
needed, and save an enormous amount of j labour. 
A ring is pulled over the nose end of a length 
of pipe and then it is pushed into the socket of 
the one to which it is to be attached. As one 
pipe runs into the other, the ring becomes flat¬ 
tened and makes a water-tight joint. Where 
these rings are not to be had,tow well driven in 
with a packing chisel and followed by good 
Portland cement neatly cleaned off makes solid 
joints.—A. 

8592.— Lilies felling. —I do not wonder at 
the enquiry about Lilies. Three years ago I re¬ 
solved to grow a good many sorts, and confined 
my selection to those which are in many cata¬ 
logues said to be hardy. I purchased from well- 
known houses, and planted them all with a good 
lot of sand about them. In most cases I pro¬ 
tected them with London Pride during winter. 
Last year a few flowered, and I left them all 
alone. This year not one, even the Tiger, has 
flowered, while the Tigridea pavonia does capi¬ 
tally. This quite puzzles me, and I can think 
of no other cause except worms. Of course, I 
shall spend no more on Lilies until I find out 
the cause of my failure.— Amateur. 

8550. —Ante in gardens —In answer to 
“ Young Gardener,” I should advise him not to 
destroy the ants; they are most valuable in a 
garden, destroying all kinds of insect blight 
which may infest the plants. I have watched 
them clear a rank of French Beans, the leaves 
and stems of which were covered quite black 
with blight, in a few days the Beans quite re¬ 
covering from the injury received. “Young 
Gardener ” can test the truth of this by placing 
plants which are infested with fly near an ant’s 
nest; he will then see how quickly they will 
clear the plants from the blight without in the 
least injuring them.—S. J. T. 

8538 and 8568.— Sulphate of ammonia. 
—This may be obtained in the form of a dry 
salt of any chemist. For Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
&c., a solution of half an ounce to a gallon of 
water is the proper strength, but Chrysanthe¬ 
mums will bear it twice as strong as this, being 
very gross feeders; but in all cases it is advis¬ 
able to commence with a weak solution, and 
gradually increase the strength till the plants 
are coming into bloom. Twice a week is often 
enough to administer this stimulant. It would 
be dangerous to give any plants gas water, at 
least in a crude state, as gas contains so many 
principles obnoxious to vegetation.—B. C. R. 

8575.— Fuel for coil boiler.— The cheapest 
fuel for a coil boiler is sifted ashes from the 
house. If “A. G. P.” cannot command sufficient 
of this, the next cheapest material is probably 
breeze (small refuse coke), obtainable at gas¬ 
works. This answers very well. In my neigh¬ 
bourhood it costs 11s. a chaldron delivered, but 
is less at the gasworks. The amount of heat 
given out b\* the fire should, of course, be regu¬ 
lated by the dampers, but it is a good plan when 
a fuel burns too fiercely to mix with it some 
unsifted ashes, which clog the fire somewhat, 
and so checks combustion.—J. K Hornsey. 

8612.—Brussels Sprouts.—It is not well 
to cut off the lower leaves from the stems of 
Brussels Sprouts whilst the Sprouts are being pro¬ 
duced. The plant needs all its leaf help to in¬ 
duce it to be productive. After the first crop 
of Sprouts has been taken the leaves may go, as 
all that remains for the stem to do then is to 
develop flowering shoots, which it will do fast 
enough with or without leaves. The heads should 
not be cut until the winter is well advanced,but 
still before they run away to flower. During 
February and March the heads may be cut with 
profitable results.—D. • 

8574. —House slops as manure.— House 
slops to be of any benefit to '.and should be 


thrown on to the garden every day. It fertilises 
the land, giving life and heat, so that when the 
crops are put on they find what they require.— 
G. C., Ecclcs. 

-House slops are so useful to the gardener, 

I often wonder at the way they are wasted. In 
a garden where the soil was originally poor, thin, 
sandy peat, with gravel subsoil, and on a very 
steep slope, so that ordinary manure seemed 
washed away as soon as applied, the effect of daily 
watering with the contents of the housemaid’s pail 
on such crops as Celery, Peas, &c., also in helping 
Vines to set their fruit, was such as to astonish 
the gardener whom I persuaded to try the ex¬ 
periment. Some two-year-old large-llowering 
Chrysanthemums which were repotted early this 
year and constantly watered with house slops 
during August, September, and October, till 
brought indoors (using the liquid at first only 
every other day, and weak, increasing the 
strength as the plants filled their pots with 
roots), then using sulphate of ammonia, are quite 
beautiful in the abundance and colour of flower 
and foliage, quite beating the young plants 
struck this spring, not only by myself, but my 
neighbours.—A. L. B. 

- The proportion of manurial properties 

found in house slops would be, perhaps, at the 
most, about 2 per eent., so that to administer to 
plants so small a quantity it would be needful 
to add at this time of year a needless and an 
intolerable quantity of water. House slops may 
be used in dry weather amongst any crops with 
advantage, but during the winter they are sur¬ 
plusage, and best thrown into the sewer.— A. 

8622.—Soil for Hare’s-foot Ferns.— 

Plant the Hare’s-foot Ferns firmly in a good 
light loam, made from decayed leaves mixed 
with light free soil, with a little sharp sand for 
drainage ; or a soil made from well-rotted grass 
sods mixed with a little sand. There should be 
a few broken crocks placed at the bottom of the 
pots, to allow of the water getting away from 
the roots; but in no case must the soil be allowed 
to get dry. See that the Ferns are in a pure 
atmosphere, and give them no animal manures 
or soil containing lime.—G. C., Eecles. 

8558.— Fuel for stoves.— “ G ” might try 
Anthracite coal in his slow combustion stove. 
It certainly will not clog or go out in the night 
if broken up fairly small and a proper amount 
of draught is left on. As an instance of its 
durability, I kept a good fire going continuously 
for three days and nights in a No. 2 tortoise 
stove, burning only one ordinary house scuttle 
of coal during the time. It has also the ad¬ 
vantage of being absolutely smokeless.—J. K., 
Hornsey. 

8607.— Renovating lawns.— In the first 
place, go over the ground and dig out all the 
Dandelions and Couch Grass, if any exist, and 
then if the natural staple is of a heavy nature, 
throw it up for the winter into ridges, not 
breaking the lumps, as frost and wind are then 
bett er enabled to sweeten it. If, on the con¬ 
trary, of a light nature, it will suffice to simply 
dig it over. Where ridging is adopted, the 
ground should be levelled about the beginning 
of fMarch, choosing a dry time for so ‘doing, 
breaking all lumps. In the course of a few 
days a good coat of thoroughly decomposed 
manure should be forked in, well mixing it with 
the soil. Having previously levelled the ground 
and raked off all stones and unbroken lumps of 
earth, sow the seed about the latter end of 
March and rake it well in, rolling the surface in 
the case of light, soils. The after attention will 
consist in keeping it free from weeds of all 
kinds, picking them out by hand. The seed 
should be obtained from a firm making a spe¬ 
cialty of Grass seeds, and in ordering, the area 
and nature of the soil should be stated.— J.C. B. 

-An effective method of renovating a 

lawn that is too raised and full of Dandelions 
is to pare off the turf to 1£ inches thick, 
roll in and lay it on one side, then lower the soil 
the required depth. Fork up that left and level 
it well, add a little well-rotted manure, then re¬ 
fork the soil, level again, and tread firmly and 
evenly. Then as the turves are relaid, unroll each 
one on a table or bench and pull out all the 
weeds, leaving only good grass. When the turves 
are laid and beaten, surface thinly with fine soil, 
and in March sow some fine grass seed over the 
surface to fill up the bare places.—D. 

8482.— Garden pests- Gas lime, if liberally 
used on unoccupied ground at this time of the 
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year, is one of the handiest and most effectual 
grub destroyers. Amateurs are, however, too 
fearful in using it, and by stinting the quantity 
prevent full effects. When used for the purpose 
of ridding ground of insect enemies it may be 
spread over the surface 3 inches thick, and dug 
in without any danger to the future crop. The 
difficulty with “Sh&ndon Gareloch,” however, 
seems to be to bring the dressing in contact with 
the insect. I would suggest that he either trench 
over his garden and mix gas lime through the 
soil or turn it spade deep in rough sods and give 
it a surfacing of gas lime, leaving it rough all 
the winter. A piece of ground here was overrun, 
with wireworm for many years, and nothing 
could be grown on it; in vain was it covered 
with tan, salt, soot, superphosphate, and quick¬ 
lime. Last December I had it trenched over 
deeply, and the soil well mixed with gas lime. 
By the end of March the piece was planted with 
potatoes, and they have just been dug up, a fine 
crop of clean, uninjured tubers. Another good 
grub destroyer is sulphate of iron (copperas). A 
solution made by dissolving one pound in ten 
gallons of water will prove very useful for water¬ 
ing plants attacked by slugs, grubs, Ac. It should 
only be applied to the root of the plant.—D. S. 
Kane. 

8623.— Burnt earth for walks.— Burnt 
day, or “ ballast ” as it is called, is much used 
about here for walks; but, though a good cheap 
substitute for gravel, does not last nearly so 
long, as it grinds down rapidly. It is burnt 
with slack (small coal), a good bonfire being 
made first, and the clay and fine coal being 
added alternately as required until a large heap 
is formed, when it is left for some weeks to 
burn out and cool.—B. C. R. 

- The soil invariably burnt to make a road 

or path material is stiff clay; indeed, the mate¬ 
rial, when properly burnt, resembles small 
broken brick. It is excellent stuff for roads and 
paths, allows the water to percolate away freely, 
yet under wear and pressure becomes solid and 
firm. A good body of wood and coal should be 
first got well in combustion, and then the clay 
added slowly until that gets baked and heated; 
then more is added, and the process is continued 
until a big heap is formed. Having regard to 
the excellent results which flow from the use of 
the burnt earth, the process is decidedly cheap. 
—D. 

8644.—How to make gravel* bind.— 

The cause of the gravel not setting firmly is 
probably owing to its sandy nature. If marl 
can be procured in the neighbourhood, apply a 
dressing of it well pulverised to the walks—say 
a good shovelful to the square yard—and, if the 
gravel be loose enough, rake it in; if not, work 
it in with the Dutch hoe, and then rake and 
roll. This will be found to produce the desired 
effect.— J. Martin. 

8668.— Foel for Stoves. — The reason 
“ G.’s ” stove goes out is not that the coke clogs, 
for it never does so, but because he does not 
break it small enough; the large pieces get 
jammed and so the fire goes out. The smaller 
the stove the smaller the fuel must be, and for 
a No. 1 boiler not a lump larger than a small hen’s 
egg should go in. If the fuel is fine and the 
ashes raked out last thing at night there will be 
no trouble of this sort.—B. C. R. 


8637.— Oil stoves in greenhouse.— 1 “ E. 
H. P." had better give up the use of petroleum 
stoves in his greenhouse and adopt a small hot 
water boiler and pipes. It would be cheaper in 
the end, and far more satisfactory. The makers 
of oil stoves may say they give off no fumes, but 
they do; and I could name two makers whose 
stoves I have had to discard owing to the in¬ 
tolerable odour which they emit.—J.K., Hornsey. 

8696.— Greenhouse too hot.— It is not 
advisable to admit air during actual frost, 
though top ventilators may be opened a very 
little if the frost is not very severe, that is, in 
the case of a cool house only. If you cannot 
turn the lamp down so as to give off less heat, 
it would be better to get a smaller stove.— 
B. C. R. 


8626.— Frame for Violets.— The pit would, 
of course, protect the plants to a great extent 
if covered up at night; but a much better result 
would be obtained with glass over them, as 
without this aid the plants would, of course, be 
exposed to cutting winds, and often to actual 
frost, during thepaytim^,—B, 


id often to 
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8647.—Moss on bricks.— Salt is an effectual remedy 
lor Moss on bricks and stones, and has the advantage of 
being cheap. Give the yard a good coat now to clean it, 
and an occasional sprinkling afterwards as found neces¬ 
sary.—W. Harris. 

8664.— Manure for lawns.— I have found bone 
meal, or, as some call it, bone dust, the very best manure 
for impoverished lawns. Three or four yean ago I gave 
my lawn a good top dressing with bone meal, and the 
grass has been thick and fine ever since.— Amateur. 

8638 and 8668.—Sulphate of Ammonia.— Apply 
to Mr. Davis, 66, Warner Road, Camberwell, London 
(see advertisement, November 4, in Gardering Illus¬ 
trated), who sends printed directions for use of the 
sulphate of ammonia —A. L. B. 

8605.— Floral cement.—Dissolve half pound white 
shellac in half pint of methylated spirit, and carefully 
put one drop In centre of Geranium bloom with a finely 
pointed piece of wood.—JEL G. Smyth. 

8664.— Artificial manure for lawns.— 1 “G. c. H.” 
would do well to give his lawn a good dressing of soot 
now and again in March.—C. P. C. 


■’* R. If.—" Hobday's Cottage Gardening,-London, Crosby, 

Lockwood & Co.- Juvenile .—Probably Lomaria gtbba, 

but we cannot be certain without seeing fronds with 
spores on them. 

Patience.—From any good hardy plant nursery, such 
as Backhouse s, of York, Ware’s, of Tottenham, Ac. 
This applies to both your queries. 

W. O. H .—Give it enough water to keep the soil moist, 
and place it in any cool place. It is of course perfectly 
hardy. 


QUERIES. 


Rules for Correspondents.—AH communica¬ 
tions for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address of the sender is required , in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the Query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day of publication, it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

8671.— Unfruitful Vines.— Will any of your ex¬ 
perienced readen kindly help me to find out the cause 
of two Black Hamburgh Vines failing to fruit ? I pur¬ 
chased a greenhouse last November, which contained 
two Vines. The house is 12 feet square and 12 feet high, 
the border, which is inside, is 3 feet deep, there being 2 
feet of good loam over the usual rubbish for drainage, and 
the subsoil is a bed of sandstone. About February the 
first Vine put out the leaf very nicely and appeared to 
form fruit bunches, but after a few weeks every leaf 
turned brown and they fell very early: no Grapes showed. 
The second Vine was later In showing life, but it pro¬ 
duced a dozen bunches, which, however, did not ripen 
or come to anything like perfection, and they have com¬ 
menced to fall as if the stalk is rotten. I have given 
them plenty of ventilation, and the only cause which 
occurs to me is—are they planted too deep, and, If so, 
would it be best to have them out again ? They have had 
a moderate supply of water and a fair quantity of liquid 
manure composed of cow dung and soot with a little 
guano. How deep in the soil should the roots be? Mine 
are from 9 inches to 12 inches.- Disappointed. 


8676.— Heating by gas. -In regard to “G. C., 
Eccles ” (8611), I nave a Bunsen burner, the gas bdng 
burnt in a circle What I should like to ask “G. C." is, 
will not a chimney arranged as he suggests cany off i 
large amount of hot air, and also tend to draw in a larger 
quantity of cold air than when the lamp is burnt without 
a chimney ; also, what height should the funnel be above 
the burner ? I might mention that I have a flask of water 
in a sand bath placed over the lamp.—B. EL Quaky, 
Manchester. 

8676. — Plants for vinery is winter— I hare a 
really good vinery, to which from circumstances it would 
bedifficult to apply artificial heat. I find it as¬ 
certain and unsafe to winter Pelargoniums and the lit* 
therein, as they are liable to suffer from frost I shall 
be obliged if any reader of Gardening will suggest ear¬ 
thing to afford variety of colour and to make the house 
look cheerful during the dark days; or can the vinery be 
made frost proof without fire heat ?— Berg. 

8677. — Packing 1 ftuit trees.—I should esteem it t 
favour if “ E. B. P.," who wrote on packing N*w Zealand 
Ferns, would kindly describe a mode whereby 1 might 
hope to pack some young fruit trees so as to survive after 
a voyage to Queensland (Australia), and say what sort of 
packages would be best to use; tbe sorts of fruits I think 
of taking arc Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Oranges, 
Figs, Gooseberries, Ac., Ac., also Boses, Lilies, 

Wm. Yunstall. 

8678. —Rearing 1 pigs-—Will any experienced cor- 
respondent kindly inform me how to utilise an orchard, 
about two acres, and the scald milk of two or three com. 
in rearing young pigs until taken in to fatten at iUj« 
five or six months old ? What I wish to know is, hi* 
much other food (daily), and of what kind, should be 

ven them during this period, so as to make tbe Gn» 

the orchard and the milk yield a profitable return 
Novice. 

8679. —Drip in greenhouse®.—I have an im 
greenhouse just erected against a south walL It u 
glazed with what we call in France double-glass, and tte 
panes are united by strips of tinfoil stuck on tolhe glau 
by a kind of paint called Blanc de Cerus. It is quite 
impervious to rain. But the vapour which runs dc*n 
the glass all night and in the morning drips on to tbe 
plants. Is there any remedy for this?— St. Sxrvas. 

8680 . — Manuring: fruit tree®.— Would it be a! 
visable to manure my fruit trees and bushes—Apples. 
Pears, Gooseberries, Currants, and Baspberries-with 
poultry manure ? And If so, should the manure be spread 
over the soil above the roots and allowed to find its war 
to the roots gradually, or should a few inches of soil be 
removed, then the manure applied and the soil replaced? 
A few hints on tbe best kinds of manure for such fruit* 
will much oblige.—L eslie. 

8681 .—Seeds from the Cape.— I have some seed cf 
the following: Chironia decussate, Gerberia Bunnaiuiii 
Lessertia pulchra, Oroithogalum 1 note urn, Adenandn 
nodiflora, Helichryssura vistitum, Erica Setacea, and 
Erica vaccano, also some bulbs of Freeaia odorata. wm 
someone kindly tell me when they should be planted 
also give me some particulars as to soil and beat ft: 
raising them ?— Lady Subscriber. 

8682. — Mush room house.— I have a hip-roof glass- 
house, 15 feet long, 11 feet wide, and 7 feet nigh. Bo»n 
tbe centre is a walk. I have three rows of 3-inch bed- 
water pipes down each side, and I have a shelf aincte 
above the pipes 4 feet wide. Could I grow Mushrooms ■ s 
the shelf, ana how am I to prepare the bed, and what tea- 
perature is required ?—T. N. C. 

8683. —Flowers In Fernery- — I have s lean-to 
house, with Ferns on the back stage, and the vail 
covered with peat, with Ferns and Moss stuck in tbe 
peat, but would like to have some flowers on front 
that are not liable to green-fly. I have tried Pelargonium^, 
but could not keep them clear of green aphis.—/. F 


8672 —Building 1 a Vinery —As I am about to put 
up a small Vinery 32 feet by 12 feet, perhaps some reader 
would give me a little help. It will face least, there will 
be 3 feet of glass on the back wall, the door will be in 
the north end. The boiler will also be at the north end. 
I thought of having a partition about 10 feet from the 
door end, so as to hold three Vines, and so that I could 
force or grow a few plants for the conservatory. What 
would be the best kinds of Vines to plant there, and 
what would be the best kinds for the other end? I 
thought of planting the Vines outside. I have plenty of 
rough turf well rotted mixed with about one-third of 
lime. Would that do for the border, or what else shall I 
want ? I have plenty of horse manure, and there is sand 
and gravel about 4 feet below the surface. -South 
N OTT1N GHAMSHJLRK. 


8673.— M a n agement of Raspberries— I shall be 
glad of advice how to manage Raspberries. I changed 
my house in the middle of last June, and found in the 
garden a bed of Raspberries. They were overgrown at 
the roots with Strawberries and Grass, but I did nothing 
to them at the time as they were fruiting, and they bore 
very badly. What ought I to do now so as to get a good 
crop next year ? I cannot distinguish the canes which 
bore last season, they and the fresh ones being so much 
alike, or I would cut them down. How ami to do so ? 
Also, some of the canes are nearly 7 feet high, and with 
the tops bent down from their height. Ought I to prune 
them and the shorter ones when I know how to dis¬ 
tinguish new from old ? I have cleared out the Straw¬ 
berries and weeds, but have done nothing else for fear of 
injuring next year's fruit canes.— Paddy from Core. 


867*.— Shade for greenhouse.— My greenhouse 
rats the sunshine, which is much brighter in France than 
in most parts of England, almost all day ; even in thin 
month (November) it is so bright that I am afraid of 
tender things being injured by it, unless some kind of 
shading be devised. I have tried putting a little whiting 
on the panes inside, but the vapour which collects at 
Bight drips, and the leaves of the plants are splashed 
with white. Can anyone tell me of something which 
would afford a slight shade, and which could be with¬ 
drawn easily at will ? I see in Gardening something 
alluded to called Summer Cloud. What is it ? 1 live in 
France, and so am out of the way of seeing the many 
clever English inventions and contrivances.—S t. See- 


8684.—Atfapan thus cerulceus.— I should l* ghd 
if someone would write an article on this plant, explain 
ing its culture, Ac. Is it properly called a Lily-do iu 
flowers resemble that of Lilies at all ? I potted one *l»:vt 
Oct 29 in a 9-inch pot, in turfy loam and a little u>tt«p 
manure, with silver sand round the root, and covered 
the pot with 3 inches of ashes out-of-doors.—J. £- H- 

8686.— Red spider on vinee. —My’ Vines m unheal** 
vinery have been this year much infested with red 
spider. As the leaves are falling something will have to 
be done shortly: but what ? Tne house is fall of phot) 
and creepers on the walls, which prevents sulphur boas 
used, and as the house is 60 feet long it would take time 
to wash all the paint, it being an old house; what can 1 
do?-- Jingo. 

8686.—Supply cistern flowing over.-I hat? * 
slow combustion boiler; the supply cistern is besideiV 
but when the water boils it flows up and spends itself b 
the cistern, instead of forcing the hot water along 
pipes. Could I put the cistern at other end of pip*’ 1 
so, would it require to enter the flow or return ppe*t 
the bend ?-C. W. M. 


8687. —Greenhouse building-—I intend bofltoe 
a small span-roofed greenhouse, 10 feet by 7 feet, 1 
should be thankful for a little information. What bright 
ought the sides to be, and what length should tbe met 
be, that is, from'the top to the sides ? And any hints a 
to glazing, Ac. - J. C. 

8688. —Dividing 1 roots of Chrysanthemum*- 
I have in my garden several large roots of ChiyxaDib^ 
mums, which I should like to divide. Will some reader 
kindly Inform me when I might with safety divide tbes 
I should also be pleased to know whether I might tace 
some Mips from the plants this autumn, and striked*® 
with success.—R obert. 


8689.—Red spider on Apple trees.- My.pjnaf 
Apple trees are yearly infested with red spider, and k* 
bark Is now red with the deposit I have tried pamt* 
the trees in the autumn with a mixture of soft soap 
sulphur. Can any reader suggest another and penw 
remedy ?—Anxious. 


8e90.—Aphis and thrips— My plants are 
troubled with aphis, thrip, Ac., and I am about to u* 
the Fir-tree oil insecticide. Would someone wbo 
used it say if It is a safe and certain cure for the * lwTf 1 
Orkkn-flt. 
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$91 -Roses for pillars, Ac.—Will someone 'give 
10 the names of six hardy H. P. Roses suitable for half 
and&rds in a high situation exposed to the cold east 
inti; also six vigorous H. P Roses for pillars; also six 
igorons Tea Roses for pillars in a sheltered situation? 
Torbay, Devon. 

*592.-Mice eating bulbs.—Can anyone tell me 
rht to pnt round my Anemone and Crocus bulbs to pre- 
nt mice eating them ? I have tried everything that I 
ew of without effect The bulbs are placed in the 
pnen.—C rocus. 

886.—House for Roses— Would a low span-roofed 
ion* with ends facing east and west, answer for the 
initiation of Roses planted out and in pots; also 
Pnciuhs and Pelargoniums ?—Rosarian. 

SRM.-Useoftree stump.— Some time since 1 had 
awe*! off the branches of a large Apple tree that over¬ 
time a peenhouse and broke the glass. The stump is full 
f vitality. Can anyone suggest a use for it ?— H. Si. 

sw. —American Blackberry.—I take a special 
aterest in the cultivation of the Blackberry, but have 
nly grown the common one. If anyone would kindly 
dorm me where the American variety can be obtained, 
should feel greatly obliged.— Patience. 

8690.— Roses in pots.— I have a spare room, in 
hieh I should like to grow the above Is it possible to 
ave them in bloom during the winter months? I shall 
e obliged for any hints as to treatment, temperature, 
ad best sorts.—0. T. 8 . 

8897. —Dutchman's Pipe (Arlstolochia Siphok —I 
avea plant of this kind ana wish to know howto obtain 
oung plants from it.—KENT. 

8 ff&—Tropceolums.—Ought Tropaeolum bulbs to 
e planted now? If not, when? Do they require shelter 
row damp or frost ?—H. L. E. 


POULTRY 


WINTER DISEASE OF POULTRY. 
he innumerable mites which gather and cluster 
eneath the scales on the legs of fowls cause the 
peculiar appearance which is called scurvy- 
egged. They cause not only an unsightly ap- 
learance, but when existing in great numbers 
anse much soreness, and consequent suffering, 
'he shanks of all fowls are covered with scales, 
ome fitting more closely than others. In some 
arieties these scales are, on the outer edge, 
omewhat raised, and admit of free passage for 
hese insect pests to do their mischief. They 
luster under the scales, forming hard lumps 
n the legs. When first discovered, the matter 
hould be taken i n hand and the difficulty re- 
noved, first by a thorough washing with strong 
wapsuds, followed, when thoroughly dried, by a 
generous application of sulphur and lard inter¬ 
mixed. One or two applications, if thoroughly 
lone, will generally suffice. The vermin that 
mhahit the legs do not go on the body. They 
ue so minute that only in congregated numbers 
«their presence manifested. Those birds that 
lave abundant leg feathering are great sufferers 
’rom the above cause. It behoves every poultry 
lealer to look well to this affliction. 

At this time of year, also, another great enemy 
»the peace and quiet of the poultry-yard is the 
*oap, with all its attendant troubles. Oftentimes 
t comes on suddenly, but no matter when or 
x>w it comes on, if not taken in time it will end 
n rendering the fowls worthless as breeders, or 
n immediate death, which is to be preferred. 
File fowls apparently may be all right over night, 
Jid in the morning be suffering severely. The 
tealthy action of the internal organs is stopped, 
he breathing is laborious, the appetite gone, or 
nly feeble at best, and a watery mucus is dis- 
h&rged from the mouth and nostrils. Upon 
lamination, the fowl’s crop will be found rail, 
bd a full crop early in the morning is a bad 
men. It means indigestion from some cause, 
pd indigestion means sickness. First of all, 
ive the fowl a good dose of castor oil, say a 
ablespoonful. If that is not at hand, lard and 
little molasses heated, and given moderately 
farm, will answer, only do not delay, for that 
leans death. If taken in time, and the neces- 
uy remedies are applied, the suffering will be 
Ueviated, and with a few days’ care, and soft 
ood, a cure will be effected. 

There is no need to remove the bird from the 
°ck. There is no contagion, even if a half- 
wen others are also affected. Search out the 
ause. There is some neglected crack or aper- 
are in the enclosure that has admitted a cur- 
ent of the outside atmosphere, which may be 
a the immediate neighbourhood of zero, while 
ne inside air may be several degrees warmer, 
his current may play directly on the heads of 
he fowls while at roost, and it is the meeting 
f the cold and warm air that causes the in- 
Q enza. Not one person in. a. thousand ewer 
ooks for the true cause, but term&it & mal ir¬ 


on in a thousand ewer I 
e, bwterQit a mal|^i 


nant disease which is thoroughly contagious. 
It is all right to provide warm houses for the 
fowls in winter, but all crevices should be 
stopped, and air be admitted through a ventila¬ 
tor above, to be closed at night. At night, when 
the fowls are resting and quiet, the danger is 
great. 

Care should he exercised with fowls that are 
kept in confinement in warm quarters, in regard 
to airing them. They should not he moved or 
turned out until the weather is settled and 
warm. With the choice, well-kept and well- 
fed birds, the greatest care should be exercised, 
for they, like hot-house plants, have been reared 
and nurtured with tenderness, and are not 
accustomed to endure hardships and exposure. 
Sudden colds, if not attended to, lead directly 
into roup, often deceiving the unwary, decima¬ 
ting the yard, and dealing destruction on every 
hand. A thorough knowledge of fowls and 
their habits is necessary to discriminate in 
many instances, and this may be gained by 
practice and study.— Country Gentleman. 

Parasites.— W. W. —There is no reason why 
fowls should he swarmed with minute, white 
insects, like yours are, except that you have 
grossly neglected both cleanliness and a good 
dust hath. A capital plan, and one very effec¬ 
tual in exterminating these pests, is to hang np 
in the roosting house a few wide-mouth bottles, 
without corks, and filled with bisulphide of 
carbon, the vapour from which is death to these 
insects; hut be careful not to go near the bottles 
with a light, as it is inflammable. Apply also 
petroleum ointment under the wings of the birds, 
and frequently whitewash the inside of the 
house and fittings with strong lime-wash, in 
which a proportion of carbolic acid should be 
mixed. Add also some powdered sulphur to the 
dust bath, often renewed.— Andalusian. 

Bantams.—./. W. C. —Your hen is suffering 
from catarrh or simple cold, and we should advise 
you to see that there be no draughts in the roost¬ 
ing house, and that the run be dry and well 
drained. If the discharge from the eyes and 
nostrils be great, remove to a warm, dry place, 
and drop one or two drops of tincture of aconite 
in the drinking water, feeding meanwhile on 
soft food only, and that of the best and most 
nutritious kinds and seasoned well with cayenne 
pepper. The* Bantams mentioned by “ Gallus ” 
are what are known as “ White-Booted Bantams,” 
and are not the same as “ Silkies,” the latter 
being much larger and very different in plumage. 
They are generally seen with double combs, hut 
we believe single combs generally find most 
favour in the eyes of a judge at a show.— An¬ 
dalusian. 

Poultry. —I have two Mexican birds (Ghana 
cristata or Screamers; the Mexican name, I am 
told, is something like Kamiki). I am told they 
are good layers and table birds. Till now they 
have not laid here. They seem very hardy; 
grey plumage; red legs; black ruff; a hand 
round the neck hare. Gan anyone tell me about 
them 1— W. 

Poultry account book.— Can any of the readers 
of Gardening Illustrated inform me where I can ob¬ 
tain a cheap poultry account book?—X. 0. X. 

AQUARIA. 

Aquaria. —As I have observed some cor¬ 
respondence lately with reference to aquaria, I 
give a short account of a fresh water tank I 
made about three years ago. It is situated on a 
wooden shelf outside my dining-room window 
(which has a north-east aspect), is made of slate, 
with a plate glass front, and is kept constantly 
covered with a large piece of glass; it is put 
together with Portland cement, and was without 
difficulty constructed by myself at a total cost 
of little more than ten shillings. It contains 
between ten and twelve gallons of water, the 
bottom is covered with sand, pebbles, shells, 
&c., some large stones being piled np in the form 
of an archway in the centre. A little mould for 
the benefit of the plants (which are common 
water weeds I obtained from a ditch), is placed 
here and there among the stones. The tank con¬ 
tains three goldfish, two small carp, a few 
minnows, and a number of molluscs, among 
others Limnaea peregra and L. stagnalis, 
Onodonta cygnea, Unio margaritifer, Dreissena 
polymorpka, Paludina vivipara, and Planorhis 


corneus may he mentioned ; and plants, fish, 
and molluscs flourish amazingly. The water is 
changed and the tank oleaned out once a year. 
The fish pick up a living for themselves, ex¬ 
cepting that they are sometimes treated to a few 
bread crumbs, for which a tap on the glass is an 
effectual summons. The plants grow so rapidly 
as to require constant thinning. I do not find 
them at all damaged by the snails, as the con¬ 
ferva appears to be preferred. Two of the fish I 
now have went through last winter in the tank; 
they were then the only ones in it, and came 
readily for crumbs as soon as the ice was broken 
of a morning. I think “ Galpe ” has too many 
plants in his tank, and also think the water is 
much too frequently disturbed, and that the fish 
would be better without the food supplied to 
them. There is also another point. My aquarium 
is about 2 feet long, 18 inches broad, and 1 foot 
deep; there is therefore a latge surface exposed 
to the air. Most tanks that I have seen are much 
too deep and narrow, only a small surface is ex¬ 
posed to the air, and hence the necessity of 
oxygenising the water by artificial means, for 
the surface cannot possibly absorb sufficient 
oxygen for the needs of the dwellers beneath.— 
J. W. C., Redlands , Bristol. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Real Bengal ehutney.— Two pounds of 
sharp apples pared and cored, two pounds of 
ripe tomatoes, three pounds tamarinds, two 
ounces rasins stoned, four ounces chilies, one 
ounce garlic, two ounces powdered ginger, two 
quarts of vinegar two ounces salt. Give the 
tamarinds a good boil with the vinegar until all 
their goodness is extracted, and then strain. 
Pound all the other articles separately in a mor¬ 
tar. Mix the whole well together, and then 
pulp through a sieve, and put into small bottles. 
If you prefer the chutney sweeter, add four 
ounces moist sugar. The tomatoes are to he 
sliced and strewed with the two ounces of salt, 
to express the juice, which, with the pulp, add 
to the other ingredients, and slowly simmer till 
reduced to a consistency almost approaching a 
jelly. This is a splendid oriental recipe, the 
property of Rajah Brooke. 

Another real f[Indian recipe for 
Bengal chutney.— Sixteen ounces salt, six¬ 
teen ounces mustard seed, sixteen ounces stoned 
raisins, sixteen ounces brown sugar, eight 
ounces onions, eight ounces cayenne pepper, 
twelve ounces garlic, two quarts unripe goose¬ 
berries, two quarts best vinegar. The mustard 
seed must be very gently dried, and pounded 
and rubbed through a sieve very fine; the sugar 
made into syrup with one pint of the vinegar 
when cold; gradually mix the whole together in 
a large mortar with the remainder of the vine¬ 
gar, thoroughly incorporate them; put into 
wide-mouthed bottles and jars; tie down with 
bladder. Every article must be separately 
pounded till it is quite in a smooth paste, and 
then all mixed together. These quantities will 
fill six small bottles or four large ones; cost, 
about los.—M. S. M. 

Ginger beer plant. —My neighbour keeps 
in a bottle a species of yeast plant, which he 
calls “ ginger beer plant.” It was given to him 
as a great treasure by a friend at Eastbourne. 
He puts water, ginger, and sugar into the bottle, 
the plant apparently supplies the carbonic acid, 
and he is provided by this simple means with a 
supply of ginger beer. Can anyone tell me 
about this mysterious plant?— Teetotaller. 

Budgerigars. — The bill of one of my 
Budgerigars has grown so immensely that I am 
afraid it will injure his breast. It is fully half inch 
long, and the point is quite buried in the feathers. 
Can any one tell me whether it will do him any 
harm, and, if so, how can it he prevented ?—■ 
E. M., Trowbridge. 

Scurvy in Rabbits —“ Old Subscriber ” 
feeds his rabbits too well—especially, I should 
say, gives them too much dry food. Too much 
com would produce the scurf he describes. I 
should recommend a reduced diet. When, how¬ 
ever, the disease named has ever got a hold, it 
is difficult to get rid of it. In keeping rabbits, 
the golden mean should be the rule—between 
cold and wet on the one hand, and over-feeding 
on the other.— Once a Fancier. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


[Nov. 25, 1882. 


“DOSES, ROSES.—Strong healthy dwarfs on 

Xu own roots selected from the beat Hybrid Perpetuate, 
correctly named, my selection, 7a. dozen; six, 3s. 9d. -Six 
climbing Rosea in aix beat aorta, 2a. 9d. All carriage paid.— 
C SHILLING. Plant Nursery. Winchfleld. Hants. 


TWENTY HARDY SHRUBS from 2 feet to 4 

J- feet high, consisting of Conifers, Evergreen and 
Deciduous Shrabs, packed and free on rail for 7s. fid. ; a 
bar gain.—O. SHILLING . Plant Nu raery, Winc hliel d , Hants . 

WILD GARDENING. — Wild flowers are 

Y Y now coming more into fashion than ever; 100 in twenty- 
four choice named varieties sent carriage free for 7s. 6tL 
Showyj varieties for massing in quantities, including Prim¬ 
roses, Violets, Honeysuckles, Forget-me-nots, Blue Bells, &c., 
from 10a. per 1000. — WILDFLOWER, Lindow Common, 
Wilmslow, Cheshire._ 

"DEST ^AUTUMN GIANT CAULIFLOWER 

JD SEED, grown in Naples by experienced grower, lOd. per 
ounce, or 6a. per 16 oz. j\. reduction for a large quantity. 


CRANSTONS NURSERIES 


(Established 1786). 


“ E. G.,” 238, Brixton Road. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Good blooms, la.Gd.; 

very fine, 2s. fid. ; superb, 3s. 6d.; cuttings, 2s. fid. - all 
per dozen, carriage free. — Address, ‘‘CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUM," 3, King William Street, Strand, London, W.O._ 

■pRUIT TREES.—.1 AM ES C A RAW AY & 

X CO. will forward, on receipt of P.U.O. for 30s., 12 
assorted fruit trees, dwarf-trained, for walls or garden walks; 
12 assorted pyramidal trees for 24s. ; CO assorted Gooseberry 
and Currant trees for 10s., packages included. —GAll AW AY 
& CO., N urseri es, Clifton, Bristo l._ 

lES.-THE BEST DWARF ROSES IN 

_THE TRADE.—Fifty of the best Hybrid Perpetual 

Roses packed and carriage paid to any railway station on 
receipt of P.O.O for 30s.—GARAWAY 4 CO., Nurseries, 
Clifton. Bristol. 


■ROSE! 
XL thi 


VIOLET NEW DOUBLE MAZARINE BLUE. 


Price, each. 2s. fid. ; per dozen, 24s.—CARTER S, 237 and 2 
High Holboru, Londo n. 


R DELWEISS (Bridal Everlasting), the rarest of 

X-l alpines, collected by tourists with the utmost peril of 
life only; curious white Btar-shaped llowers, pretty for chnrch, 
wreaths, home, or Christmas decoration ; will last for years. 
Price, 50 dowers, 2s. fid. ; 100, 4s. fid.; 600, 20s. ; 1000, 35s. 
Heed, per packet, Is., with specimen flower and cultural in¬ 
structions, sent out properly packed, post and package free. 
Remittance, stamps or postal notes.—Address, SAMUEL 
DAXON, Croft. Warrington. Lancashire._ 


pARNATlORS and FICOTEES.-Finest stage 

Vj and prize named varieties in more than 400 sorts, from 
single pots, vigorous plants, 35s. per 100,6s. per dez. - carriage 
free. Postal order —H. SCHMELZER 4 CO., 71, Waterloo 


NOW READY 
Descriptive and Priced 

CATALOGUE OF ROSES 

FOR 

AUTUMN, 1882, and SPRING, 1883. 


Cranston’s Nursery & Seed Co. 

(LIMITED), 

KING’S ACRE, near HEREFORD. 


■RASPBERRY CANES 

XL hushes, 3s. doz.; 3-year-ohl 
Polyanthus, mixed, 3«. 100; cash with order. 
Stevenage, Herts. 


!K, Gs. 100; Gooseberry 

■old Auricula cuttings. Is. doz. ; 

LAWRENCE. 


PINE-NAMED HYACINTHS, 4s. per doz. ; 

X mixed ditto, 2s. 6d.; splendid named Tulips, Is. to 2s. ; 
named Crocus, 2s., and mixed ditto, Is. per 100; other bulbs, 
Lilies, 4c.. equally cheap. All first quality. —RAVENS- 
C BOFT , 13, Balroir Road, Lordship Lane,8jL ___ 

G R E EN H 1) 0 8 E S. — Tenants' Fixtures; no 

brickwork; made in sashes; easy to erect; 6pan-roof, 
12 feet by 8 feet, £12; lean-to, £11, carriage paid. Box 

Frames, 4 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 6 inches, 25s.—ALFRED 
PEEL. Aire Street, WindhiU. Bradford._[3999 

QURPLUS STOCK.—Cliveden Pansies, yellow 

O Violas, white Daisies, Ajuga replans, Lily of the Valley, 
Silene, 2s. fid. per 100, carriage free for cash ; offers invited. 
—GARDENER, Mr. J. Perkins, South .Street, Stourbridge. 

[3998 


HARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fibw 

VI Refuse, 4<L per bushel, 100 for 25s.; truck (loose), ft 

t :.v« wibrou 0 e —»- » 


Street, Glasgow. 


PXHIBITION ROSES. -Strong dwarfs, grafted, 

XJ 9s. per doz., carriage free—Baroness Rothschild, Alfreu 
Colomb, Glolre de Dijon, Marechal Niel, Bessie Johnson, 
Charles Margottin, General Jacqueminot, Jules Margottin, 
La France, Mdme. Lacharme, Prince Camille de Rohan, 
Scnateur Vaisse. Postal order.—H. SCHMELZER 4 CO., 
71, Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 


1 RO BULBS (Hyacinths, Polyanthus Narcissi, 
XUU Narcissus incomparabile, Tulips, Ranunculi, Ane¬ 
mones, Crocuses), 5s. fid.; 80, 3s. ; 40. Is. 9d. Golden yellow 
Crocuses, very showy. Is. 9d. 100, all carriage paid.— 
R. FLOW ER, Retford. i _[3995 

PELARGONIUMS.—Dr. Masters, Beanty of 

X Oxon, and similar, 6 for Is. 9d., 12 for 3s., post free.— 
J. LOOME8, Regis trar of Birt hs, Whitt lesey, ne at Peter boro'. 

ARCISSU S. — Very cheat) offer; 1000 

Pheaaant's-eyc Narcissus, in splendid flowering bulbs, 
with off-shoots attached as dug up. put on rail for 17s. fid.; 
100 ditto, 2s. 6iL—JAMES LOOME8, Registrar of BirthB, 
Whittlesey, near Peterboro'. 


Light Brown Fibrous Peat—6 b. 6d. per sack. 5 ucki 2*, 
Backs 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peatr-5a. per sack, 5 sacks &. 
sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d. per bushel 15a. htl 
ton, 26«. per ton ; in 2 bushel bags, 4<L each. Yellow Fftn»ai 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. perbusheL Spbipts 
Moss, 8s. fid. per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, V-ps 
Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats, 4c. Write (or h« 
Price List. H. G. SMYTH, 17a, Coal Yard, Drury Laa. to 
of Castle Street, Long Acre)._ 

COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 

By Chubb’s Patent Process, as supplied to all th< L;.! 
Gardens and Principal Nurseries of Euroj - V- 
seasons. Invaluable for Potting, Plunging, Fore . 
eries, Strawberries, Bedding-out Plants, 4c. Dt« i . 
slugs and insects. July 1,1882. 

In consequence of the great scarcity of B r ski iti 
enormous Continental demand for our “ItefuK," «« 
are compelled from this date to advance pnea u: 
follows, and only orders accompanied by tmiUugfl 
will receive attention (in rotation). We also ted it 
necessary to caution purchasers to beware of spci a 
imitations, and buy the genuine Refuse direct aides, h 
each ; 10 sacks, 13 h. ; 15 sacks, 18s.; 20 sacks, 2i.; 30 
30s. (all sacks included); truck load, free on rail, & 
Limited quantities of P.M. rpecial quality pnaiUa y 
sacks only, 2s. fid. each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for ;<>U-ce 
and use in conservatory. Terms, strictly cash with tstk. 
To obtain the genuine article, buy direct from the 
turers, CHUBB, ROUND 4 CO., Fibre Works, West Fen| 
Rond. Millwalb Lo ndon. E. 

lor beautiful Plovers and Plants 
Use J. Hagarty's Celebrated 

GARDEN REQUISITES 

AT REDUCED TRICES. 

HOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-bushel 

\J la fid. ; 10 for 13s.; 15 for 18a. ; » for 30s., bogs iadBtej 
truck (loose), 40s. ; Best Brown Fibrous Peat 5«. per art 1 
for 22s. fid.: Black Fibrous Peat-, 4s. 6d. per sack, 5 fa :u, 
sacks 4d. each; Coarse Silver Sand, Is. fid. p>er bushel; Yrikv 
Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, and Peat Mould, Is. wrbsfc. 
Bulb Compost, Is. 4d. per bushel. 5s. per sack. Manna* cl 
all kinds ; fresh Sphagnum, Garden StickB ahd Labels,Rusk 
Mats. 4c. Tsbacco Cloth and Paper. The bert imported i t l| 
8d. per lb.; Speciality Paper, lOd. per lb. Write for Pro 
List.—J. HAGARTY, Garden Requisite Stores. I'mci 
Chambers, Wormwood Street, Old Br oad Street Lon don, EC 


HHRISTMAS ROSES.—Magnificent Hybrids 

\J in nine Bplendid named varieties—purple, rose, snow 
white, carmine spotted, 4c. ; strong plants, to flower this 
season. Descriptive and illustrated list—H. SCHMELZER 
4 CO., 71, Waterloo Street, Glasgow._ 


T ILIES OF THE VALLEY’.—Strong heads 

XJ grown extra for exhibition. Is. per doz., 6s. 6d. per 
100,carriage free. Postal orders.—H. SCHMELZER 4 CO., 
71, Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 


"DOSES on own roots, 10s. per doz., free ; 70s. 

XL per 100, free. We are happy to be in a position now to 
offer extra strong Hybrid Perpetuala two and three years 
rooted, 2 ft. to 3 ft., from open ground, all the leading exhibi¬ 
tion varieties, most of which produce on own roots flowers as 
large as Pmonies.^ 
post free. 

Glasgow. 


List on application (not Teas); sample, la.. 
CHMELZER 4 CO., 71, Waterloo Street, 


TJYACINTHS, fine named vars., 3 b. fid. doz. . 

XI TULIPS, finest early or late, single or double. 9d. doz., 
fis. 100, carriage free; postal order.—H. SCHMELZER 4 CO. 
71 Waterloo Street, Glasgow^___•_ 

THOUSA ND D UTCH FLOWER ROOTS 

for ONE GUINEA, including case, packing, and car¬ 
riage to any railway station. 

COOLINGS “SPECIAL'' COLLECTION 
for outdoor planting, the cheapest and best assortment ever 
offered in this country or abroad. 

Conte nth. 

50 single Tulips, choice mxd. ; 100 large white Crocus 


50 double Tulips, do. 

50 large double Daffodils 
50 Anemones, fine mixed 
75 Poet's-eye Narcissus 
25 Jonquils, sweet scented 
100 largo yellow Crocus 
100 large blue Crocus 


100 large striped Crocus 
50 double Snowdrops 
50 single Snowdrops 
60 Persian Ranunculus 
50 Turbau Ranunculus 
25 English Iris, mixed 
25 Spanish Iris 


50 winter Aconites. 

Half the quantity, 11s.; quarter the quantity, fis. 

The whole of the bulbs included are of the choicest quality, 
and cannot fall to give every satisfaction. Beautifully illus¬ 
trated and priced catalogue of Flower Roots post free.— 
Cheque or P.O.O. to GEO. COOLING4 SON, The Nurseries, 
Bath. _ 


HHOICE BUSH ROSES of the MOST BEAU- 

VJ TIFUL VARIETIES In CULTIVATION are offered 
at the following low prices, which include careful packing 
and free carriage to any railway stations :— 

One Dozen.... 10s. fid. Fifty ...37s. 6d. 

Twenty-five .. 21s. Od. One Hundred 70s. Od. 

Only extra Btrong and hardy plants of kinds specially noted 
for their free blooming qualities are included in these collec¬ 
tions, which cannot fail to give every satisfaction. Descrip¬ 
tive List of Roses and Fruit Trees post free.—GEO. 
COOLING and SON, Th e Nurseries, Bath. _ 


OTANDARD ROSES are CONSIDERABLY 

O REDUCED in PRICE this AUTUMN.-We offer 
splendid Plants, with wcll-gTown heads and clean, straight 
stems, choicest sortB, well varied, as follows 

One Dozen.... 18s. Od. Fifty .70s. Oil. 

Twenty-five .. 36a. Od. One Hundred 135s. Od. 
Packing included and carriage free to any railway station.— 
Cheque or P.O.O. to GEO. COOLING and SON, The 
Nurseries, Bath. 


digitized by 
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QEEDLING DRACAENAS, very nice Plants 

O for Table Decoration. Price, 24a. and 3Ga. per dozen.— 
CARTER'S, 237 and 238, High Holboru, London. 


New Flowers for present planting. 
TjlCKSONS & CO., 1, Waterloo Place, Edin- 

X/ burgh, are now sending out well rooted plants of their 
sterling novelties in bedding Violas, rhowaml fancy Pansies, 
border Finks, Iberis capitata. Primula capitata (the beauti¬ 
ful violet Indian Primrose), 4c. ; also an immense stock of 
all the leading varieties of Violas and Pansies, which can be 
sent safely by poet. Full descriptions and prices can be had 
on application. _ 

ROSES. Can lS5o P MnEnXi ,WW ROSES. 

12 distinct varieties, Perpetuals, First Prize Flowers, 
10s. 6<L ; 100, in 50 varieties, First Prize Flowers, 65s. The 
plants are very fine, stout, and well rooted. Terms eash. 
Usual trade discount. — The Executors of the late H, 
BLANDFORD, The Dorset Nurseries, Blandford. 


JOHN GREEN 

Invites attention to the following hardy Perennial and other 
plants suitable for present planting, all sent free to your own 
door for cash with order. Catalogue for a penny stamp. 


Old CrimsonTClove Carnation. 
Is. each;3for2s.; 7s.Gd. doz. 

Carnations, mixed, 2s.|perdoz. 

Double Primroses, white, lilac 

and yellow, fid.each,4s. fid. per 
doz. 

Hepaticas, double red and 
single blue, 6d. each. 

Polyanthus, Is. f per doz. 

Wallflowers, blood red and 
golden yellow, Is. per doz. 

Pansies, choice, Is. per doz. 

Giant Sweet Williams, Is. 3d. 
per doz. 

Foxgloves, 2s. per doz. 

Canterbury Bells, double, 
Biugle, or mixed. 2s. per doz. 

Antirrhinums, tall or dwarf, 
Is. per doz. 

Silene pemlula compacta, Is. 
per doz. 

Daisies, Rob Roy, The Brido, 

aud Fink Beauty, Is. per doz. 


Alpine Wallflowers, 4d. each, 
3s. per doz. 

Pentstemona, mixed, 2s. per 
doz. 

Aquilegia, Is. per doz. 

Old Clove Pink (white), Is. per 
doz. 

Pheasant’s-eye Pink (true), 2s. 
doz. 

Alpine Auriculas. 2s. per doz. 
Myosotis dissitiflora, la. per 
doz. 

Brompton Stocks, Is. 6d. per 

doz. 

Geum atrosanguiueum,* 6d. 

each, 4s. 6d. doz. 

Rockets, the true old donble 
white, 6d. each. 

Ranunculus acris fl. pl. (Fair 
Maids of*France), fid. each. 
Violet The Czar, 4d. each. 3s. 
per doz. 

RudbeckiaNewmani, 9d. each 

Threo plants each of the above (being 100 plants in 
all) free to your own door for 21s; one plant of each for 
7s. 6d. These would prove very satisfactory little collec¬ 
tions for small gardens, and could not fail to please. 

300 Hardy Spring-flowering Plants for 20s., 150 for 10s., 
75 for 5s. 

JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 


To the Florist Trade. 
pORRY, SOPER, FOWLER & CO. (Limited) 

yJ beg to draw special attention to their new sea son 's stock 


of CAPE FLOWERS, PAMPAS PLUMES,, and UNIOLA, 
and to their general assortment of DRIED FLOWERS and 
GRASSES, of excellent quality and condition. Bouquets. 
Wreaths, Crosses. 4a t In great variety and design. l*rico list 
on application.—18, Finsbury Street, E.C. 


QMITH’S PLANT NUTRIENT is unequal^ 

IO as an efficient, reliable, and economical manure. 
boxes at Is., 4s. fid., 7s. 6iL, 12s. fid., 4a. by seedantc ui 
chemists. Manufactured by PALK 4 SMITH, An-ilytiq 
Chemists, Torquay ; London Depdt, MAW 4 CO., 11, A&fl 
gate Street, E.O. 

TflRGIN CORK FOR FERNERltb A.\l 

V CONSERVATORIES.—The cheapest aniilf*t baa 
in London.—GEORGE LOCKYER 4 CO., 13, Hipt Sia) 
Blo omsbury, W .O_i 

QULPHATE OF AMMONIA lor ChmantN 

O mums, by far the best stimulant for obtaining £4 
blooms, and for pushing on backward plants; best qiabt) 
containing 25 per cent, ammonia, 8d. lb.; 4 lb., 2s. 6*1; 73< 
4s. ; 14 lb., 7s.; 28 lb., 12s. ; or 8 oz. sample by post M.-J 
DAVIS. 66, Warner Road, Camberwell London. _j 

TANNED NETTING, 2 yds. wide, I*dTpS 

X. yd.; 4 yds. wide, 3d. per yd. NEW TWINE NLTTbi! 
1-in. mesh. 1 yd. wide, 2d.; 2 yds. wide. 4<L ; 4 yds. 
per yd. HEXAGON GARDEN NETTING, 5d pr>i 
Tiffany, 20 yd. pieces, 2Jd. yd.—W. CULL1NGFOED, 

Gate, Lon d on, E. _“_ J 

POUNCE’S BLIGHT KILLER destroys! 

X plant pests. A shilling bottle makes tengailoni.-wb^ 
sale and retail, 18, W estbonme Grove, London. _j 

PY ROYAL LETTERS PAlEM.-M 

X) CONSERVATORY BOILER from 45s.; Reflate: fij 
Cooking Stoves, from 10s. 6d. ; Excelsior Gas Bath, £51hi 
The Calda Instantaneous Water Heater, £4 7s. fa-4 
SHREWSBURY, 59, Old BaiU-y; Factory, BanitgM 
Road, Brixton, 8.W. _ 

POULTRY WIRE' NETTING, GalnnwJ 

X can be obtained at exceptionally low prkw ™ 
FRANCIS MORTON & CO. (Limited), 1, Delabaf Slid 
Westminste r. Price L ist s on ap plication. _ j 

PIMMEL’S NEW SEASON PERFUMES, el 

Xu tracted direct from flowers with his patent 
White Heliotrope, White Pink, White Lilac, Wtitc 
Malvetta, Rose Laurel, Wallflowex, Sweet Pea, byTicp- *3 
All from 2s. 6d.-EUGENE R1MMEL, 96, SwaLjj 
Regent Street; and 24, Cornhill, London : and 9, Bca*™ 
des Capucines. Paris._ 

HALVANISED FITTINGS FOR WttlMj 

VJ FRUIT WALLS.—F. MORTON 4 CO., L 
Street, Westminster, S.W., supply these, at following pr® 
for cash to accompanyorder : Tightening Raidissai^, S- '■ 
per doz. ; Terminal Holdfasts, Is. 8<L per doz.; M 
Guiding tho Wires, 5iL per doz.; Wire, la. 10d.pn;lwpAi 
Winding Key (only one required), 4d. BagB for 

USE rHOSETHOSEl^PatentR^ 

—■ Garden Hose, stands severe tests of Government IM*” 
ments, thus proving superiority of quality. Last* fow 
as long as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter in 
greater in strength, and cheaper in the lo ng ry e “j 
other hose for garden use. A correspondent write*. ‘ 1 
had a length of your Red Rubber Hose fn use nine 
it is now as good as ever." Private customers 
trade prices.—Samples and prices of MERRYWRlTHD* 1 
SONS. Manufacturers, 63, Long Acre. W.C 

PURE WOOD CHARCOAL forAgridi^ 

X Horticultural, and Sanitary purposes: also lx 
Borders, Flower Beds, and Pots —Prices on appitcYJ- 
HIRST, BROOK, 4 HIRST, Manufacturers. Lew.- 

TO FORCERS OF FLOWERS AND FROT- 

X 4c., FOR MARKET.—A gentleman would hkoto ** 
with an opportunity where he could get a thorougn ^ 
into growing and selling the same. Has a fair kaom. v - 
an amateur.—Address ** B. T.," at C. H- M»I 1 “ 
General Advertising Offices, 78, GracechurchShvtt 

rj.REENHOU8ES FOR THE iDUJOjy 

vT Portabls Span-roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 ft. bj J," 
Conservatory, 12 ft by 8 ft,, £S. Vinery, 30 R, £7 J*?' 
Fixtures Drawings, 3d. - Yorkshire Horticmtwil 
Windhill, Shipley._ 

MELON & CUCUMBER FRAjjg 

Catalog ues, with prices, poet free. 

BOULTON ft PAUL, NORWI0& 

Original trer 
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GARDENING ILL USTRA 2ED. 


in 



0»ei 14,000 have been sold 
bj us since this invention 
ms first patented. 


Established 1765. 

SLOW COMBUSTION 
STOVE FOR HJSAT1NG 
OBEENHOIISES, 4c. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. ESTIMATES FREE. THE TRADE SUPPLIED 

JOHN O. CHRISTIE, 

Heating, Lighting, and Sanitary Engineer. 

IMPROVED PATENT SLOW COMBUSTION 

-AJSTD OTHEIR, BOILERS, AlJXTID 

COMPLETE HOT-WATER APPARATUS; 

FOR COTTAGE OR MANSION. 


Warehouses and Offices.3 & 6, MANSELL ST., E.C. ) I AU ROM 

Show Rooms.2, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. i LUNUUNa 


PANSIES AND VIOLAS.-Very choice, well- 1 

X rooted plants, 2s. per dor. ; cuttings of ditto, Is. per 
doz—T. J: HAWK1N8, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. ■ 

OOLANUM or CHRISTMAS CHERRY.-) 

0 Strong plants, well berried, 8s. per doz. Extra choico 
veil selected plants full of berry, 10s. dozen.—T. J. HAW- j 
KINH, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

AZALEA 1ND1CA.—Erne bushy plants in pota 

A for forcing, 2s. 6d. each. 24s. dozen; larger ditto, 30s. ( 
to 50s. dozen. Specimen trees. 10s. io 15s. each. Any of the 
store will give great satisfaction, — T. J. HAWKINS, 

P E.H. 8.. Hill in gdon Heath. Uxbridge. _ 

rUONYMUS. — Fine, large, bushy plants, 

J-l broad or narrow-leaf, in gold, silver, or plain ; gold or 
silver, 8s. doz.; plain, 4s. doz. Smaller-sized plants, 5s., gold 
or silver; and 2a. 6d., plain. These shrubs are sure to pleaBe 
it the price.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux- 

bri»Ige. _ 

TUBEROSE, deliciously-scented white Bower, 

X easily crown, strong roots, 5s. doz,—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, ITxbndge. 

PJHRISTMAS ROSE (Helleboms niger).— 

No heat or greenhouse required to grow this beautiful 
and vrry useful decorative plant, 3s. per doz. roots.—T. J. 
HAWKINS, Hirllinedon Heath, Uxbridge. 


Single Dahlias. 

F T Roots, Ground Roots, and Seed.— Ten 

First-class Certificates have been awarded to my novel- 
tips of this season. The trade supplied. — THOM AS S. 
WARE, Hale Far m Nurseries, Totte nha m, Lo ndon. 

Single Dahlias. 

T ARGE Ground Roots of my Special Strain 

XJ in all shades of colour.—These flower much earlier than 
young green plants. Ps. per dozen -50s. per 100. Trade prices 
on application.—THOMAS 8. WARE, Hale Farm Nurseries, 
Tottenham. London _ 

PERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, and Somer- 

X set, by an experienced collector of 25 years; correctly 
named and packed; with Instruction Book for making 
Rockery, planting FernB, Ac., with each 5s. order. 14 to 20 
named varieties, 6s. per 100. Small (post), 30 for 2s. ABPLE- 
K1UM FONTANUM, SEPTENTRIONALE, and POLY- 
8T1CHUM LONCHITIS (Holly), Is. each. 1000 varieties 
BRITISH and EXOTIC. Catalogue, 2d. Estab. 25 years.- 
E. GILL, Lodging-house Keeper, Lyntoh. N. Devon. 

HaRNaTION. — Much Welcome, a choice 

U hybrid, very tine white flowering, a perpetual bloomer, 
fine for cutting, should be in every garden ; six good plants, 
'A.; twelve for 3s. 6d. ; 25s. per 10U.—H. GODFREY, Nur¬ 
seryman, Stourbridge. __ 

“Postal Delivery” of Choice Bulbs, 
Tubers, &c. 

The following are offered post free for cash with order. 

Per doz.—s. d. 

Anemones, double named sorts, collection of 12 varie¬ 
ties for exhibition.2 0 

Anemone fulgens, special offer, very fine tubers .. 2 6 
Anemone fulgens, new semi-double and other distinct 

colours.2 0 

Anemones, new whole-petalled French blooms, like a 

Chrysanthemum (Glory of Nancy) .2 3 

Anemones, new whole-petalled (La Brillante) .. .. 5 0 

Kanunculus, French Meladores, speciality W. B. H. 

6s. per 100 1 0 

Ranunculus White Hercules, immense double white 

bloom.13 

FreesiaLeichtlini, for pots, new .. .. .. ..2 6 

•tadiolus The Bride, for pots or open air, special offer 2 0 
Tyocinthus botryoidea ccerulea, deep blue .. ..13 

iyacinthua do. pallida, pale blue.2 6 

iyacinthuB do. alba, most beautiful, to grow for 
gent’s coats with a spray of Maiden-hair Fern .. 3 6 
Selleborua niger maximus, the large variety of Christ¬ 
mas Rose . each 1 0 

fias, finest mixed, extra .10 

xia crateroides, scarlet, for pots, as seen in Covent 

Garden.13 

-fly of Valley, the true Berlin variety for forcing .. 18 

icilla sibirica, special offer.13 

ijciraxia tricolor, ex. fine mixed . ..13 

Sillium grandiflorum, most beautiful introduction 

from North America . Is. each 

V Special Collections of Named Hyacinths, Tulips, 

lladiolus, Crocus, Narcissus, Lilies, 4c. For price, &c., ask 
>r write for No. 1 “ Special Offer" Dutch Bulbs for Autumn, 
882. 

Z*T The rare and beautiful Emperor, Empress, and Hors- 
ieldi Narcissus, so much sought after by collectors, one bulb 
i each post free for 3s. 6<t 

Writs for Catalogues Nos. 1 and 2 for the Present Season. 

HARTLAND’S 

Old Established Seed Warehouse, 
24, PATRICK STREET, CORK, j 

Digitized by VjjQOQIC 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 

Packing Cases free and not returna . 

300 squares glass, 15 oz., 8 by for 10s. 6<l. 


260 „ „ 15 oz., 84 by G> 

ino „ „ 15 oz., 134 by 8 

100 „ „ 21 oz., 131 by 8 

100 „ ,, 15 oz., 14 by 10 

100 „ „ 21 oz., 14 by 10 

100 „ 15 oz., 124 by 12/ 

100 „ „ 21 oz., lift by 12 

100 „ „ 15 oz., 14 by 121 

100 „ „ 21 oz., 14 by 12i 

100 „ „ 15 oz., 15 by “ 

100 ,, ,. 21 oz., 15 by _ .. 

Good English glass. Any of these sizes cut down to Buit 
purchasers. Other sizes quoted for ou application. 
Putty, Id. per lb. Paint (White*, Chocolate or Stone) ready 
mixed in 4-lb. and 7-lb. tins at 5d. per lb., turn included. 
Terms cash with order. P.O.O. payable Geueral Post 
Office, Leeds. 


10s. 6d. 
9s. 6d. 
13s. 6d. 
13s. 6d. 
19s. 0<1. 
14s. 6cl. 
21s. 6d. 
16s. 6<L 
24s. Gd. 
13s. 6d. 
19s. Od. 


HENRY WAIN WRIGHT, Glass and Lead Merchant, 
8 & 10, Alfred Street, Boar Lane, LEED8. 


HHEAP and good plants for the 
yJ house, 4c. Catalogue for autumn, 181 
INDOOR PLANT8. 


irden, green- 

post free. 


per doz.—«. d. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias, out of pots .16 

„ in pots .. .2 6 

Primula sinensis, in 5-in. pots.6 0 

Cinerarias, in 5-in. pots.6 0 

Solanums, full of berries .6s. and 9 0 

Cyclamen, very fine, in 5-in. pots .. .. Gs., 9s., and 12 0 

Bouvardias, for early blooming, in 5-in. pots, 6s., 9s , and 12 0 
Azalea indica, Ghent or mollis, with buds, 21s., 24s., and 30 0 

Hyacinths, to name .5s. and 6 0 

„ Roman .per 100,22s. 3 0 

Tulips, to name .. .per 100, 6s. and 8s. j J j? 


Hardy Heaths, to name.4 0 

Ledums, Kalmias, and Gaultherias.6 0 

Conifers for pots, window boxes, and winter beddiDg, 

per 100, 40s. 6 0 

Climbing plants in great variety ., .. 6s., 9s., and 12 0 

Carnations and Picotees, to name.7 0 

Pinks, Pansies. and Peutstemons, to name .. .. 3 6 

Potentillas and Pyrethrums, to name .5 0 

Phloxes, to name.per 100, 20s. 3 0 

All the above florist's flowers of the finest varieties. Many 
vno herbaceous plants. Many thousands of the most showy 
kinds. 12 sorts, 3 s . ; 60 sorts, 11s .; 100 sorts, 20s. 

Spring blooming plants, such as Polyanthus, seedling 
Primroses, all colours, Wallflowers, Canterbury Fells, Arabis, 
Aubrietias, Daisies, red, white, or rose, Myosotis, Silene 
compacta, 4s. per 100, 35s. per 1000: Tulips, for bedding, to 
name, 5s. uer 100 ; Crocus, 2s. per 100; Snowdiops. 2s. 6d. per 
100; double white, Bulphur, and lilac Primroses, 24s. per 100, 
3s. 6<L per doz.; double red and single blue Hepaticas, 24s. 
per 100, 3s. 6*L per doz.; Sweet Violets, in good clumps, for 
forcing, 30 b. per 100, 4s. per doz.; Sweet Violets, in small 
plants, 15s. per 100, 2s. per doz. 

New Catalogue post free. 

WM. CLIBRAN & SON, Oldfield Nursery 
Altrincham. 


ILLLA.M FARREN, Rose Grower, How 

VV House Nurseries, Cambridge. The stock of Roses is 
extra good this season, every plant being large, very bushy, 
and welL ripened Very fine dwarfs, 50s. per 100; 50, 30s. ; 
25.16s ; 10s. per dozen. Standards, the heBt in the trade, £7 
10s. per 100, £4 for 50, 21s. per dozen. Catalogue, in which 
is a short essay on. “ The Insect Friends and Enemies 
of the Rose," free for Id. stamp. 


ARfl DUTCH Bulbs and 6 doz. Spring Bed- 

aUU ding Planes included for Ills. 6d., carriage paid to 
any Railway Station—12 Hyacinths, 100 Tulips, 200 Crocus, 
50 Narcissus, 12 double ditto, 25 Anemones, 25 Ixia, 12 Snow¬ 
drops, and 12 Gladiolus.—8. 4 W. HENRY, Oak Farm 
Nursery, Chigwell, Essex. 


ROLL TOBACCO PAPER, 

CLOTH, and FIBRE for Fumigating. 

The best and strongest it is possible to obtain. 6 lb., 4s. 6(L ; 
28 lb., 20s. Good strong Tobacco Paper or Cloth, 61b., 3s. 6d. ; 
28 lb., 15s, Carriage paid to London, or auy Railway Station 
in Kent. 

All our articles contain the pure Essence of Tobacco only. 
Used in Royal Nurseries, he gardens of the Nobility, and 
by leading men of the profession, 4c. 

Manufacturer*, 

DARLINGTON BROS., Frederick Street, Chatham 
Post-office Orders and Cheques, Darlington Bros., Chatham 
Old Tobacco Rope, very strong, for fumigating, 4c., 
14 lb., 4s. 6d.; 28 lb., 8s.; 56 lb., 15s.; 1 cwt., 28s. 


HROTONS m fine variety, 18s. and 24s. per doz. 
yJ Note.— These are not small rooted Cuttings, but 
Established Plants.—CARTER S, 237 and 238, High Holbom, 
London. 


VUCCA GLORIOSA, fine handsome plants of 

-L this hardy Yucca, Is. 6d. each; Cupressus Lawsoniana, 
strong plants, 12 inches to 18 inches high, 3s. 6d. per dozen. 
All carriage paid.—C. SHILLING, Plant Nursery, Winch- 
field, Hants. [3996 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 

LIFE OF A SCOTCH NATURALIST. 
Illustrated by George Reid, R.S.A. Jfete Edi¬ 
tion. Post 8vo. 6s. 

“Mr. Smiles has, in a very charming and very beautifully 
illustrated volume, rescued the fame and character of Thomas 
Edward from oblivion as a mo6t accomplished Naturalist." 
Times. 

“Never has Mr. Smiles written with more freshness and 
zest than in presenting to us the picture of this Palissy of 
naturalists. A noble lesson of unaffected humility here goes 
hand-in-hand with the lesson of self-help, and elevates it. 
Spectator. 

“ The biography of this remarkable man owes much of its 
charm to the manner in which Mr. Smiles has done his part 
as narrator. The unobtrusive way in which the Btory is told, 
and the pleasant style of the smooth and experienced pen, 
deserve more than a passing word of approval ."—Saturday 
Review. 

DUTY: with Illustrations of Courage, 

Patience, and Endurance. Post 8vo. Gs. 

SELF - HELP : with Illustrations of 

Conduct and Perseverance. Post 8vo. Gs. 

CHARACTER : a Book of Noble Cha¬ 

racteristics. Post 8vo. Gs. 

THRIFT : a Book of Domestic Counsel. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron 

Workers and Tool Makers. Post 8vo. Gs. 

THE HUGUENOTS : Their Settle¬ 
ments, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. Il¬ 
lustrated by 9 Steel Portraits and 342 Engrav¬ 
ings on Wood. 5 vols. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 
each. 

LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. 

(Centenary edition). Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, 
Geologist and Botanist. With Portrait etched 
by Rajon, and numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 12s. 

JOHN MURRAY. Albemarle Street. 


New Volu mes in Wea le’s Series 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE KITCHEN AND MARKET 

GARDEN. By Contributors to The Garden. Compiled 
by C. W. SHAW, Editor of Gardening Illustrated 
12mo, 3s., cloth. Post free. 

THE ART OF GRAFTING AND 

BUDDING. By CHARLES BALTET. Translate 
from the French. With uj wards of 180 Illustration 
12mo, 2s. 6U., cloth. Post free. 

GARDEN RECEIPTS. Edited by 

CHARLES W. QUIN. 12mo, Is. 6*1. Post free. 

COTTAGE GARDENING ; or Flowers, 

Fruits, and Vegetables for Small Gardens. By E. HOB¬ 
DAY. 12mo, Is. Gd. Post free. 

CROSBY LOCKWOOD 4 CO., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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STEVEN BEOS. & CO. 

Ironfounders and Manufacturers of 

HOT-WATER GOODS, 

35 & 36, Upper Thames Street t 

LONDON, E.C. 


COLLECTION OF BULBS 


"The collection of Bulbs far exceeds my expecta¬ 
tions, and is a remarkably cheap collection.”—Mr. 
H. Hamer, Leeds, October 28,1882. 


0 Choice Hyacinths by name. 

18 „ Tulips, 0 sorts. 

30 „ Crocus, 0 sorts. 

24 „ Snowdrops. 

0 „ Roman Hyacinths. 

0 „ Scilla preecox. 

0 „ Sweet Jonquils. 

This splendid assortment of 102 Bulls for 

Postal Order for Os. 


Cheap Heating Apparatus for Small Greenhouses 

t jilw PRICES, complete: ... 

f&F§ fp No. 1, £3 15 6 1 No.3, £4 5 8 .trill 
Kfl 1r No. 2. £4 0 0 | No. 4. £4 12 6 J 


I larger collections for 
doors, 10s. 6d., 21s., 4 


ROYAL SEEDSMAN, 


Our " Champion " Boiler will burn 12 hours without attention 

9. WILCOX A CO., Hot-water Engineers and Boiler 
Hakers. 86, Old 8treet, London. 

Estimates and Price Lists free. All descriptions of BOILERS, 
PIPES, and FITTINGS in Stock. 

I/I/ RIGHT’S Endless Flame Imperial Boile r 

Y * very powerful, as good as new, with furnace fittings, to 
be sold cheap.—J. B. CLUTTKRBUCK, Leighterton, Wot- 


NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots. 

Seller’s selection, 80s. per dozen. Purchaser’s ditto, 36s. 
The above comprise all the best English and French raised 
Hybrid Perpetual*, Perpetual Polyantha, Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
and Perpetual Moss. 

Roeee of 1881 

Of above-named classes, 18e. to 24s. per dozen. In pole. 

Choice Roses. 

Tea-scented, Hybrid Tea, Noisette, China, and Bourbon 
18s. to 24s. per dozen ; strong plants, in pots. 

Descriptive List on application. 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

SOLID&TUBULAR BAR FENCING 


TLLUSTRATED descriptive list free on appli- 
-L cation. Specimen testimonial (unsolicited): " March 10, 
1882.—Crocus, to., in borders purchased and planted last 
autumn are making a fine show and giving every satisfaction. 
Hyacinths in pots have been very fine and much praised, 
having spikes of bloom nine inches in length, and so dose that 
they appeared to be solid ! Tulips have been very fine and 
highly praised. Hyacinths in border now showing very strong 


THE BRA DO ATE PARK 
8 EAT. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

Seed Merchants and Nurserymen,Worcester. 


FERNS A SPECIALITY- 

Special List (August, 1882) now ready. 

TIHE LARGEST STOCK in the greatest num- 

A ber of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and green- 
iouse cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and other 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send for above list 
oefore buying elsewhere. Poet free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FEBN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER 


□lustrated Catalogue of Hurdles, Gates, and all kinds of 
Iron and Wire Fencing, Ac., free on application. . 


VICTORIA WORKS, Wolverhampton, 

And 3. Crooked Lane, King William Street, London, E.O. 


T C. STEVENS’ HORTICULTURAL. 

U • SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application, or post free. 


RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 

(OILUNGHAM-S PATENT). 


IMPORTANT REDUCTION in Price. 


FOR 

NEURALGIA 

Allen & Hanburys, 


In BRASS. COPPER, or IRON, from 31s. 6<L 
By thiB invention small conservatories can be kept at a 
uniform temperature throughout the whole twenty-four hours 

at a cost of 2d., and the heater requires no attention whatever 
during that period. All other lamp heaters throw burnt and 
vitiated air into the room. This heats by radiation, and a)l 
impurities aie deposited in the water automatically condensed. 
Manufactured by ___ 

TREGOON & CO. 

(The oldest firm in the trade), YORK WORKS, BREWERY 
ROAD, LONDON, N. City Office and Warehouse, 19, Jewin 
Street, E.C. 

Digitized by CjOOSlC 


PROTECT 


* PLANTS 


REGISTEre 


trade MARK 



THE IMPROVED 

DUPLEX GAS I 


GAS BOILER 


FOR GREENHOUSES, < tc. 
Complete, 0 ft. long, with 4 pipes, from £& 
Co*f of gas less than one farthing per hour. 

Price lists and particulars on application 

W. M. APPLETON, Clifton, Bristol 

U GEORGE’S 

Patent Calorigti, 

For heating maS . 

a Consent, 

To bum gaa„ ,. g } 
Height, 28 to.; diametrr. 

J. F.FASTO4C0, 

Manufacturm, 

96, Quetn^Stn^ Clear 

Illustrated Prospects* 
and Testimonial! gc *- 


B ■ HEATING APPARATUS 

X for gas o r oil 

|[pRtcc , coMPHTE|f"m Equal to 30 ft. of 2-in. pipe; os ta 
0. C3*mEh placed anywhere. 1 quart of oil ia 
24 hours or 4 ft. of gas per hour. Price complete. £21k 
Send for a complete list of Boilers, Pipes, tc., to 

WM. POORE & CO., 

Hot-water Engineers, 155, Oheapside, E.0, 

Amateur's Hot-Water Apparatus. 
ACME Slow Combustion Boiler, pipes, iad 

E i. all fittings complete, ready for erection, from l3 Ik; 
Independent Slow Combustion Star Boilers from 40tt*di, 
Illustrated Lists free. 

CHAR P. KINNBLL k CO., 31, Bankside, 8A 

GREENHOUSE 

BOILE RS. 

BOULTON A PAUL, NORWICH. 
Catalogues and Prices Free on Application 

JOHN PIGGOTT. 

Please send for Price Lists, post free. 


THE 

ARGOSY 

BRACE. 


« Comfort JMU 

j guaranteed. 

PRICES: 

is. 2d., Is. 7d., Is. lOd , 2s. 2d., 2s. 8d, 3 e 2A 
and 3s. 7cL Postage, 2d. 

JOHN PIGGOTT, 

116, 116, & 117, CHEAPSIPE,E.C, 

VIRGIN CORK.-Handsome Pieces, lightest, 

V therefore cheapest; 112 lb., 18a. 6d.,; 56 lb, IK w-j 
28 lb., 6a. Gd. -WATSON & SCULL, 9£ Lowe 
Street, London, K.O. __ 

F OR SALE.—A bargain ; the LEASE of i 

compact little NURSERY, in the Harrow 
Ap ply t o Mr . NAYLOR, Nurseryman. Harrow-on-U*g t: 

TO BE SOLD or LET at once, a sroalUj 

-1- genuine and well-known Nursery and Seed Baste*--, 
with .freehold land, pit, plant, he., on newest pniwg* 
Returns good, which may be increased ; satisfactory 

S iven tor disposal —Apply to '* W. A.,” care of Hur«‘ 
eed Merchants, 152, Houndsditch, London , KC., tjj» 

Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Narcissus, Iris, Sofia*, 8w*’ 
drops, and other flower roots from Holland. 

MR-J- C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 

1YI at hiB Great Rooms, 38, King Btieet, <W«*G“*5l 
W.C., every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATUBW? 
during November, at 12.30 precisely each day, . w 
CONSIGNMENTS of DUTCH BULBS, arriving 
from well known farms in Holland, in large and scaJ 
to suit all buyers. . . . . 

On view the morning of Sale, and catalogues baa. 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. 

UQ1STZBXD FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD^ 


DEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OP 

-D FLOWERS for screen* and scrap books ; 100 for 15a., 
fifty for 9s.. twelve for 2s. 6<L Specimen plate post free for 3d. 
-The Publisher, 37. Southampton Street, Covent Garden. 

|AA HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

lwv for 25e.—Richard Smith A Co.’s seleotlon of the 
shore oontains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
beautiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as 
to produce flowers and render the garden attractive all 
through the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
nMITH A 00., Nurser y men and Seed Merchants, Worcester . 

HREEPERS for Walla, Trellises, Ac,, in great 

Ll variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
object may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
and advice on application.—RICHARD 8MITH k CO., 
Nurs erym en and Seed Merchants, Worcester. _ 

HRAPE VINES and ORCHARD HOUSE 

vj TREES IN POTS.—Grape Vines, extra strong, short- 
jointed, and well ripened; planting canes, 3s. 6d. to 5s. each ; 
extra strong fruiting canes, 7s. Sd. to 10s. Orchard-house 
trees, fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Plums, Cherries, Pears. Apples, and Figs. De¬ 
scriptive price list for Id. stamp.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 

on hnn CLEMATIS IN POTS of all the 

OUjVVU finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple) for climb¬ 
ing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, strong plants; 
descriptive list on application.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., 
Narwerymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. _ 

APPLE TREES with MISTLETOE growing 

XX on them.—Price from 7s. 6d. to 21s. each.—RICHARD 

SMIT H k CO., Nu rserymen . Worce ster._ 

V'UCCA or “ Adam’s Needle” is a plant which 
1 is neither so generally known nor planted as much as it 
deserves to be, for when in flower it is a most beautiful ob¬ 
ject, its Aloe-like leaves and appearance being at once re¬ 
markable and suggestive of tropical vegetation. The under¬ 
mentioned kinds are perfectly hardy and suitable for planting 
in gardens of all sizes : Yucca gloriosa pendula, Is. 6<L to 
3s. 6d. each; Yucca fllamentosa, Is. fid. to 3s 6d. each ; Yucca 
rfctirra, Is. fid. to 3s. 6d. each.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Me rchants. Worces ter.__ 

FLOWERING SHRUBS in great variety, such 

1 U Hydrangeas, Lilacs, Deutzias, Spiraeas, Cytisus, 
Broom, Pyrus, Beiberis, Double Cherry, Scarlet Hawthorn, 
Guelder Rose, Ac., 8s. j>er doz., 60s. per 100. Descriptive List 
>n application.—RICHARD SMITH A CO„ Nurserymen and 
Seed Merchants . Worcester. _ 

STRAWBERRIES.—Strong roots for present 
0 planting and for fruiting next year, 4s. per 100. Descrip¬ 
tive list and price for nlants in pots for forcing on applica- 
aon.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. _ 

5 E A KALE.—Exceptionally fine roots for forc- 

D in*. 2s. fid. per doz., 16s. per 100. Asparagus, strong for 
orcing, 19s. per 100'specially selected ditto, 16s. per 100.— 
RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 

hmnta. Worcester. __ 

DOSES—Well rooted, many shooted, truly 
Lb named, of matured vigorous growth, and of the best 
inds. Dwarfs, R. S. A Co.’s selection. 8s. per doz, 60s.per 
00 • Standards, 21s. pet doz.—RICHARD SMITH A CO. 
iurse rymen and 8eed Merchants. Worcester. _ 

SPECIAL OFFER of surplus Stock, in fine and 

J frequently transplanted Trees of various and choice 
inds at exeeedinglylow prices. The List free on application. 
-BICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 
hants. Worces ter._ 

REES FOR STREETS, TREES FOR 

Ik AVENTTE8, Ac., TREES AND 8HRUB8 which 
Hthstand smoke: beautiful plants in pots of various tints 
Dd of low growth for winter bedding, window boxes, Ac. 
he same plants may be used year after year). For prices, 
e.. of above see descriptive list, free on application.— 
It’HARD SMITH A CO„ Nurserymen and Seed Merchants 
Worcester.___ . 

lOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb's 

) Patent Process. July 1, 1882. In consequence of the 
neat scarcity of husks, from this date prices will be as 
Mlowa: Sacks, Is. 6d. each; 10 sacks, 13s.; 15 lacks, 18s ; 
) Backs. 23s.; 30 sacks, 30s. (all sacks Inoluded). Truck-load, 
on rail, £2. Limited quantities of P.M. special quality 
rarmlated, in sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (two prize medals). 
enuA, strictly cash with order.—CHUBB, ROUND A CO., 
fbre Works. West Ferry Road, MillwalL London. E _ 

The Publisher begs to announce that the positions of Adver• 
cult cannot be settled beforehand, nor oan any guarantee 
i given for the continued repetition-ofTh* tame AdvertU metU 


PARLY BLOOMING GLADIOLI.-Twelve 

■Ll flowering Bulbs, mixed varieties. Is. 2d., free. Hardy out 
of doors; plant now.—MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

I CHOICE Bulbs. 3s. 10d., free to any ad- 

J-V/U dress, consisting of three Hyacinths, fifty mixed 
Crocus, six beautiful Anemones, seventeen Ranunculi, six 
double early Tulips, twelve winter Aconites, twelve Snowdrops, 
suitable for window or garden culture.—MORLEY A CO., 
Fulwood, Preston. 

O PLANTS SWEET BRIER, ls.8d., free. The 

VJ foliage of this Rose is delightfully sceuted; nice for 
placing among cut flowers.— MORLEY A Co., Fulwood, 
Preston. 

RANUNCULI, the favourite outdoor flower 

-Lb with all, most brilliant and striking colours, fifty roots, 
s. 10d.. free; requires no special treatment—MORLEY A 
C O., Fulwood, Pies ton. _ 

FOUR nice little plants of exotic Palms, all 

L diflerent, suitable for Fern case culture, are most graceful, 
Is. 9d , free.—MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, Preston. _ 

PARE HOLLY FERN, with thorns like 

JLv miniature Holly leaves ; plant. Is. Id., free ; 2, la 8d. 
free: perfectly hardy. Fresh consignment Just to hand.— 
MORLEY A CO., Preston. _ 

T)ENDROBIUM NOBILE, 2b. 6d„ free. Will 

sJ send a plant of this unrivalled cool house Orchid as 
above. Lovely white flowers, purple markings.—MORLEY 
A CO., Fulwood, Preston. _ 

rUHE Lovely Wax Flower Plant (Hoya camosa). 

JL —Will send a nice small well-rooted plant Is. fid., free ; 
two, 2a. 4d., free.—MORLEY A CO., Fulwood , Prest on. 

OLX BULBS.—Lilium candidum. Is. 8d. t free. 

O Above is the well-known white, 'sweet-scented garden 
Lily.—MORLEY A CO., Fulwood. Preston. _ 

CHRISTMAS ROSES.—Six plants, some of 

vj which are showing bloom. Is. lid., free : twelve, 3s. 6d.; 
twenty-four, 6s. 6d., carriage paid.—MORLEY A CO., Ful- 
woo d, Preston. _ 

OTEPHANOTIS. — Will send a nice young 

O plant, well rooted, of this delicious fragrant white 
flower. Is. '10tL ; two, 3s. 3d., free.—MORLEY A CO., Ful¬ 
wood. Preston. _-_ 

P OSES on own roots, suitable for pot culture, 
-Lb viz., Gloire de Dijon (yellow), Red Gloire (red), and 
Souvenir dElise (creamy white) ; the above three choice 
plants, 3a., free to any address.—MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, 
Preston. ___ 

T A&T OFFER.—Lovely yellow winter Aconites; 

-Ll 50 blooming bulbs (roots) la. 4d. free ; almost first flower 
when the snow leaves the ground; perfectly hard}’.—MORLEY 
k CO.. Fulwood, Preston. _ 

3 SEAUT1FULLILIES, viz., Tiger, candidum, 

and davuricum, all different, suitable for garden or pot 
culture. Is. 3d., free.—MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

T AST OFFER of Triteleia uniflora, white, 

-Ll shaded blue; a gem amoug early hardy bulbs, sweet- 
scented, 24 roota la. fid, free.—MORLEY A Co., Fulwood, 
Preston. __ 

TlELICIOOS scent through house produced by 

U spray of lovely white double Tuberose flower ; 4 bulbs 
la. 8d., free; 6,2a 2cL. free, with cultural directions.—MOR- 
LEY A CO . Fulwood, Preston. _ 

QEED POTATOES.—Special offers.—A quan- 

O tity of Magnum Bonum, Reading Hero, Paterson's 
Victoria, and Rivers Royal Ashleaf to offer.—Special prices 
uivm Bunlication to C. FIDLER. Potato Grower, Reading. 

"no lfla AND UPWARDS. - TERRA- 
XUS* COTTA 8TOVES.-ROBERT8’8 PATENT 
PORTABLE TERRA-COTTA STOVE8 for Coal. Healthy 
heat 24 hours for about Id., without attention. For green¬ 
houses, bedrooms, Ac. Pamphlet, with authenticated testi¬ 
monials, sent. See in use and order at Patentee’s, 112, Vic¬ 
toria Street, Westminster.__ 

C(TOVES.—Terra-cotta ! Portable 1 tor (Joal. 
O ROBERT8 S PATENT. Healthy heat 24 hours or 
longer for about Id., without attention. For bedrooms, 
greenhouses, or almost any puipose. Pamphlet and authen¬ 
ticated testimonials sent. In use daily at Patentees, T. 
ROBERTS, 112, Victoria Street, Westminster. _ 

PKEENHOUSKS Heated 24 hours for ahput 
VT Id., without attention. ROBERTA'S PATENT TERRA 
COTTA 8 TO VES for COAL give pure heat with oommon 
coal or coal and coke. Pamphlet and testimonials sent. See 
iTmie at Patentee s, THOMAS ROBERTS, 112, Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 


TTYACINTHS and TULIPS.— Best named 

LL Hyacinths for pots. 4s., 6s., and 8s. doz. Tulips, named, 
single and double. Is. doz.; Crocus, best mixed. Is. fid. 100 ; 
Bedding Hyacinths, separate colours, 3s. doz.; White Roman 
Hyacinths, 3e. doz. ; Lily of the Valley, crowns Is. 6<L doz.; 
Deutria gracilis, 6d. each.-ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nur¬ 
series, Wallington, Surrey._ 

rj.YNURA AURANTIACA.-The new bedding 

VX plant for 1883, 2s. each, post free. Christmas Roses, two 
for Is., poet free ; double Neapolitan Violets, six for Is., 
post free; Anemone japonica, rosea, and alba, two for 
Is. fid., post free; strong plants of Bweet-scented Myrtle, 2 
for Is.; Primroses, all colours, 3s. per doz.; all post free. 
—R. W. BEEDELL. The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. 


R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington. _ 

MYOSOTIS SEMPERFLORENS, beautiful 

LYL blue Forget-me-not, Is. 6d. per doz., post free; 10,000 
Lavender, Is. per doz.. post free ; large, buBhy plants, same 
price, not carnage paid.—R. W BEEDELL, The Nurseries, 
W ailington._ 

K RALIA SIEBOLDI, or Fig-leaf Palm, three 

■XX for Is. ; Azalea pontica and mollis, two tor Is. • Pam¬ 
pas Grass, three for la ; Lobelia fulgeds Queen Victoria, 
three tor la ; Cyclamen persicum, prize strain, la 3d. per 
doz.; Chrysanthemum cuttings, to name, la_per doz.; all 
post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, WalliDgton._ 

Rfinn PANSIES, fancy Belgian ; Is. 3d. for 24 

UUUV/ plants, post free; 5000 Pansies, English show, 
la 3d. for 24 plants : cuttings of all the best named Pansies, 
la doz.. post free ; Maiden-hair Ferns, four for la, post free. 
-R. W , BEEDELL, The Nurseries. Wallington. _ 

"VTlNTH Year of distribution.—Telegraph Cu- 

Lv cumber, warranted; R. W. Beedell's noted strain; 
every seed saved personally from handsome and true fruit; 
the only sort grown ; 16 seeds, la, post free.—The Nurseries, 
Wallington, Surrey. _ 

FXTREMELY BEAUTIFUL ORCHID, 

-Ll Odontogloesum Alexandra), easily grown in a green¬ 
house, nice plants, 3s. fid. and 5a 6d. each. Cash with order. 


Hi intugia uuiuHio. n nitc, 

; a gem amoug early hardy bulDs, sweet¬ 
ie. 6<1, free.—MORLEY A Co., Fulwood, 


honse, nice plants, 3s. fid. and 5a fid. each. Cash with order. 
-M VKREY A CO., 4, Oppidans Rd., Primrose Hill, Lop don . 

•MAGNIFICENT LILIUM AURATUM, 

LYL finest and strongest picked bulbs, will bloom splen¬ 
didly, and may be relied on to give graud results; six, 5a fid. ; 
three, 3 b., carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road, 
London. fr.W. _ 

CJUPERB White Lily, true Lilium eximium, 

O produces its elegant flowers in early spring, exquisitely 
perfumed, most effective for pot culture or border decora¬ 
tion ; three 2a 6<l,carriage paid.— M. YEREY, 4, Oppidans 
Road, London, N.W.__■_ 

fJHRISTMAS ROSES.—Beautiful hardy white 

Ll flowers from Christmas to Lent • one plant, 7d.; six, 
2s. fid.; twelve, 4a fid. 'now ready, cash with order; carriage 
paid.—GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge. 8uffolx. _ 

fJLD CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATIONS.— 

Ll Strong plants from open ground. Two for la 3d., car¬ 
riage paid.—GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge. Suffolk. 


fJLD CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATIONS.— 

Ll Strong plants from open ground. Two for la 3d., car¬ 
riage paid.-GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

T 1LIES OF THE VALLEY AT CHRIST- 

JJ MAS.—12 roots of the largest flowering sorts and paper 
on cultivation, la 6d., carriage free ; to be delivered in No- 
vember.-GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, 8uffolk. _ 

PANSIES.—Choicest English Show varieties 

L and choicest Belgian varieties, la 6<L per dozen.— 
GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk, _ 

WINTER-FLOWERING TREE CARNA- 

M TIONS.—The six best sorts—La Belle, Miss Jollille, 
Garibaldi. M. Baldwin, Vulcan, Van Houtte—price 3a 9d.— 
GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge Suffolk. 

msHURST COMPOUND.-Used bv many of 

LT the leading gardeners since 1859 against red spider, mildew, 
thrips, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions or from 1 to 2 oa 
to the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oa as a winter 
dressing for Vines, and fruit treea Has outlived many pre- 
paratlons intended to supersede it. In boxes, la, 3a, 10a fid 

AMERICAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

XX CURED by nibbing a wet hard painter’s brush on Gis- 
hurst Compound, a nd wor king the lather into the inf ected p art 

njSHURSTlNE keeps feet dry, softens hard 

VX boota preserves leather, takes a polish. In boxes, fid. and 
la each. Wholesale by Price's Patent Candle Company 
[Limited!. Retail by Seedsmen and Oilmen. Complaints are 
made of difficulty in getting Gishurstine. Some leading 
nurserymen have put It on their lisfa: others are requested 
to do so. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 










GARDENING ILLUSTRATED* 


[Dec 2, 1882 , 


A THOUSAND DUTCH FLOWER ROOTS 

for ONE GUINEA, including case, packing, and car¬ 
riage to any railway station. 

COOLING'S “SPECIAL” COLLECTION 
lor outdoor planting, the cheapest and best assortment ever 
offered in this oountry or abroad. 

Contexts’ 


60 single Tulips, choice mxd. 
50 double Tulips, do. 

50 large double Daffodils 
50 Anemones, line mixed 
75 Poet's-eye Narcissus 
25 Jonquils, sweet scented 
100 large yellow Crocus 
100 large blue Crocus 


100 large white Crocus 
100 large striped Crocus 
50 double Snowdrops 
50 single Snowdrops 
50 Persian Ranunculus 
50 Turban Ranunculus 
25 English Iris, mixed 
25 Spanish Iris 


50 winter Aconites. 

Half the quantity, 11s.; quarter the quantity, 6a. 

The whole of the bulbs included are of the choicest quality, 
and cannot fail to give every satisfaction. Beautifully illus¬ 
trated and priced catalogue of Flower RootB post free.— 
Cheque or P.O.O. to GEO. COOLING & SON, The Nurseries, 
Bath. 


ftHOICE BUSH ROSES of the MOST BEAU- 

Vj TIFUL VARIETIES in CULTIVATION are offered 
at the following low prices, which include careful packing 
and free carriage to any railway stations 

One Dozen.... 10s. 6d. Fifty .37s. 6d. 

Twenty-five .. 21s. Od. One Hundred 70s. Od. 

Only extra strong and hardy plants of kinds specially noted 
for their free blooming qualities are included in these collec¬ 
tions, which cannot fail to give every satisfaction. Descrip¬ 
tive List of Roses and Fruit Trees post free.—GEO. 
COOLING and 80N, The Nurseries, Bath. 


STANDARD ROSES are CONSIDERABLY 

O REDUCED in PRICE this AUTUMN.-We offer 
splendid Plants, with well-grown heads and clean, straight 
stems, choicest sorts, well varied, as follows 

One Dozen_18s. Od. Fifty .70s. Od. 

Twenty-five .. 36s. Od. One Hundred 135e. Od. 
Packing included and carriage free to any railway station.— 
Cheque or P.O.O. to GEO. COOLING and SON, The 
Nurseries, Bath. 


New Flowers for present planting. 
■HICKSONS & CO. t 1, Waterloo Place, Edin- 

JL/ burgh, are now sending out well rooted plants of their 
sterling novelties in bedding Violas, show and fancy Pansies, 
border Pinks, Iberis capitata, Primula capitata (the beauti¬ 
ful violet Indian Primrose), 4c. ; also an immense stock of 
all the leading varieties of Violas and Pansies, which can be 
sent safely by post. Full descriptions and prices can be had 
on application. 


JOHN GREEN 

Invites attention to the following hardy Perennial and other 
plants suitable for present planting, all sent free to your own 
’ • for cash with order. Catalogue for a penny stamp. 


Old Crimson Clove Carnation, 
Is. each; 3 for 2s.; 7s.6d. doz. 
Carnations, mixed, 2s.|perdoz. 
Double Primroses, white, lilac 
and yellow, 6<L each,4s. 6d. per 
dot 

Hepaticas, double red and 
single blue, 6d. each. 
Polyanthus, It per doz. 
Wallflowers, blood red and 
golden yellow, 1 b. per doz. 
Pansies, choice. Is. per doz. 
Giant Sweet Williams, Is. 3d. 
per doz. 

Foxgloves, 2s. per doz. 
Canterbury Bells, double, 
single, or mixed. 2a per doz. 
Antirrhinums, tall or dwarf, 
Is. per doz. 

Silene pendula compact*, la 
per doz. 

Daisies. Rob Roy, The Bride, 
and Pink Beauty, Is. per doz. 


Alpine Wallflowers, 4cL each, 
3s. per doz. 

Pentstemons, mixed, 2s. per 
doz. 

Aquilegia, Is. per doz. 

Old Clove Pink (while). Is. per 
doz. 

Pheasant’s-eye Pink (true), 2s. 
doz. 

Alpine Auriculas. 2s. per doz. 

Myosotis dissitiflora, la per 
dot 

Brompton Stocks, Is. 6d. per 
dot 

Geum atrosanguineum,* 6d. 
each, 4s. 6d. doz. 

Rockets, the true old double 
white, 6d. each. 

Ranunculus acris fl.-pl. (Fair 
Maids ofjFrance). 6d. each. 

Violet The Czar, 4a. each. Ss. 
per doz. 

RudbeckiaNewmanl,9d. each 


Three plants each of the above (being 100 plants In 
all) free to your own door for 21s; one plant of each for 
7s. 6<L These would prove very satisfactory little collec¬ 
tions for small gardens, and could not fail to please. 

300 Hardy Spring-flowering Plants for 20s., 150 for 10a, 
75 for 5s. 

JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 


To the Florist Trade. 

HORRY, SOPER, FOWLER & CO. (Limited) 

VJ beg to draw special attention to their new season's stock 
of CAPE FLOWERS, PAMPA8 PLUMES, and UNIOLA, 
and to their general assortment of DRIED FLOWERS and 
GRAS8E8, of excellent quality and condition. Bouquets. 
Wreaths, Crosses. 4c., in great variety and design. Price list 
on application.—18, Finsbury 8treet, E.C._ 


CRANSTON’S NURSERIES 


(Established 1785). 


Single Dahlias. 

F T Roots, Ground Roots, and Seed.— Ten 

First-class Certificates have been awarded to my novel¬ 
ties of this season The trade supplied. —THOMAS 8. 
WARE, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 

Single Dahlias. 

T ARGE Ground Roots of my Special Strain 

JJ in all shades of colour.—These flower much earlier than 
young green plants. 9s. per dozen ; 50s. per 100. Trade prices 
on application. —THOMAS S. WARE, Hale Farm Nurseries, 
Tottenham, London 


Extraordinary Autumn Sale 

OF 

60,000 Choice Plants 60,000 

F or a few weeks only, to effect 

A CLEARANCE BEFORE WINTER. —The plants 
are all first class, well established, clean, and grown in the 
least possible artificial heat, and will be found great bargains 
in every way, 

100 New and beautiful 8tove and Greenhouse Plants 

in 100 distinct varieties, all true to name .. 42 
100 Stove and Greenhouse Ferns, 70 sorts .. .. 42 

12 8weet-ycented Flowering Plants.6 

12 Crotons 12 sorts . 6s. and 12 

12 Dracjunas, 12 sorts. fa. a u<l 12 

12 Marantas. 12 Boris .. 6s. and 12 

12 Ixoras. 12 sorts . 9 

12 Climbers 12 sorts. Stove or Greenhouse .. .. 6 v 

12 American Ferns, hardy, 12 sorts.9 0 

12 British „ „ „ .g * 

12 Maiden-hair Ferns. bs. and 9 

12 Gardenias, 5-inch pots, set with buds .. 12s. and 18 

12 Stephanotis, or Eucharis, flowering size .. .. 18 

12 Orchids for winter flower.21 

12 Gloxinias, new sorts of 1882 .. 6s. and 12 

12 Mosses, 12 beautiful sorts. 4 

12 Plants for Table Decoration, distinct.12 

12 Creeping Plants for Ferneries, 4c.6 0 

12 Fiimy Ferns for glass coses .21 

12 Azalea mollis, for forcing, full of buds .. .. 21 

12 Primula japonica and amocna.4 

12 Adiantum cardiochltenum, fine for cutting .. .. 12 

12 „ farleyeuse . 6s. and 12 

12 Roses in pots, finest sorts.12 

12 Aralia Veitchi, gracillima, and others.21 

12 Australian Plants, distinct, for greenhouse .. .. 4 

12 Lady Ferns, in variety .4 

12 Amaryllis, Hannon thus, and other Cape Bulbs .. 9 

12 Palms, 12 sorts . 6s. and 12 

HARDY PLANTS. 

12 Delphinium hybridnm . ,. 6 

12 Carnations, extra strong.9 

12 Pinks, for winter forcing.5 

12 Phlox (herbaceous).4 0 

12 Pyrethrums 12 finest sorts .6 0 

12 Violets, 12 finest sorts .4 0 

12 Ivies, gold and silver i .6 0 

12 Pa- sies, named sorts .4 0 

Ou £5 orders 10s. worth of plants may be selected by pur¬ 
chaser, and will be included gratis. This only refers to 
plants ordered from this advertisement. Packages gratis for 
cash with order. Smaller quantities at same rates. 

JOHN H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 


TTNDER GARDENER; good digging and 

U scythe hand ; well acquainted with general work in 
kitchen and flower ga rden s; fair knowledge of propagating 
and h'uise work ; my^BJ^ction to single "liandefL—Address 


kitch-n *k. 
and Iroustaw 
HEN DEJ3G V. 
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NOW READY 
Descriptive and Priced 

CATALOGUE OF ROSES 

FOR 

AUTUMN, 1882, and SPRING, 1883. 


pARM AND HOME.—A Weekly Journal of Agri 
JL culture in all its branches. 

pARM and HOME.— Every Saturday, juice Id. 
PARM and HOME.— Now, when the question 

1 our agriculture is on everybody's tongue, ami its suk 
cause of great anxiety to many, we begin wliat we boi* a 
prove an aid to the farmer in finding practical wap mm 
present difficulties, and in helping on toward* the healthy fate 
we believe to be in store fof our fanning. For, hsweter widetl 
fertile fields of the west, there are many product* which the pw 
pastures and genial clime of Britain can produce better ui 
other lands. Various countries send us wheat, but tbm c 
many other things required in this, the best market of thtrri 
besides wheat, and which none can excel us in growing Lin 
the importations of products so generally grown should leaden 
tiie end to pay more attention to the many things not eo «Ud 
grown. They would pay the farmer better than the unhen 
grain now Bent to us from every clime—from the banks of 4 
Ganges and the Vol$a; from Australia, at the antipodes I 
British North America. There may be a question u to a 
fruit-growing powers; but who can doubt the fitnns of (hi 
islands for the production in greater abundance of rax i 
the products we now buy so largely from the foreigaa? fl 
past six years have been years of depression, and manyefa 
fields have been waste or nearly so. During those bi yearn 
have paid over sixty-four millions of wound* sterling tv ttt 
imported into the United Kingdom from abroad. So of ■ 
during the past BeTen years we have paid over *. venterti sill 
of pounds Rterling to the stranger for them! These Lett hi 
their causes. We must change them, and not only in tk; ioa 
of the producer but in that of the consumer, for such j*jum 
articles Bhould be home-grown. These figures are ei« ■ 
striking than those for potatoes during the same period, »i 
amount to over fourteen millions of pounds sterling. 

pARM and HOME.—Stock. 
pARM and HOME.—Dairy. 
pARM and HOME.—Pasture. 
pARM and HOME.—Fruit 
pARM and HOME.—Poultry. 
pARM and HOME.—Sheep. 

PARM and HOME.—Fruit comes from Ana 

L and Canada by the thousand barrels a day to i iin|kftl 
market. By care in choosing site and kind as good fad** 
grown for our own wants in our own orchards The o.djn* 
trees in the valley must give place to the healthy ordarf « 
hillside up a little out of the frost. We have satisfied am 
from some knowledge of American as well m Bntai 
that there is no need to go beyond our shores for a KjgJ 
best fruit of the Northern world—the apple. It will, am 
distinct effort on our part to prove that the Southern sou » 
Counties of England afford a noble orchard ground for 
ojien markets of our own great cities. Given a seenrewj 
careful choice of good bearing and marketable rariefiA* 
should soon show that Hereford, Worce*ter. Dlouasa 
Kent would compete with the foreign fruit-grower, who** 
his own freehold. At present our orchard counffa ® 
covered with worthless varieties that do not pay te PJ 
Neither landlord nor tenant find it to their inters* »1 
Hence the young and wcll-cared-fi-T American oxmrt*>» 
tlon of sorts for which l« so wpll studied, supply our Baa® 


Cranston's Nursery & Seed Co 

(LIMITED), 

KING’S ACRE, near HEREFORD. 


THE SOIL ENRICHER. 

Success and Economy in the Garden. Emancipation from 
the dung heap. A genuine Fertiliser, producing to perfection 
Flowers, Foliage, Fruit, Vegetables. 

THE SOIL ENRICHER. 

A genuine Fertiliser, clean, dry, and always ready for 
garden or conservatory 

Manufactured solely by MAILLARD 4 STRAWSON, 
Chemical Manure Works, NEWBURY. 

“ I have found the Soil Enricher quite equal to some of the 
leading manures of the day, and much safer and mare eco¬ 
nomical. I have tried it for foliage and flowering plants, also 
for Melons, Cucumbers, and pot Vines, and have every con¬ 
fidence in recommending it. I intend to use it, among other 
things, for the permanent Vine borders, both in and outdoors, 
for 1 feel certain it is a grand thing for Vines and all kinds 
of fruit."—Signed, Cuas. Howe, Head Gardener, Benharn 
Park. Sold in Shilling Bags. 7 lb. bags 2s. ; cwt. 20s. Special 
quotations for bulk. Retail of all Chemists, Florists, and Stores 


Picturesque Rock Gardens, 

FERNERIES, WATERFALLS, LAKES, and ROCKY 
PONDS and STREAMS DESIGNED and FORMED in 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL ROCK : also CONCRETED 
effectually by PULHAM 4 SON. BROXBOURNE, who have 
executed over 200 works in England. Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales ; in several counties now doing. 

TUFA, SPAR, OOLITE, BAND, and LIMESTONE 
ROOK at our depots, BROXBOURNE, Tottenham, and 
Brijton, or in truck loads from the quarry. 

PUL HAM’S BALL VALVE, for outlets of LAKES, 
PONDS, STREAMS. RESERVOIRS, 4c., is most simple 
and effective. Cannot get out of order. No iron to rust. 

TENNIS COURTS or FLOORS formed in PULHAMITE 
PERMANENT GRAVEL, also GARDEN and TERRACE 
WALKS, Forecourts, Greenhouses, STABLE FLOORS, 4c 
also in GRANITE. MARBLE, and SPAR-FACED CON¬ 
CRETE, intensely hard. Durability guaranteed 

All particulars sent on receipt of 6 stamps. 


PLORIST’S VAN, large, best make, for SALE. 

J- cheap, with or without Horse.—POUNCE 4 SONS, 
Nurserymen, Hendon, Middlesex. 


Enterprising firms who wish the best retnrns for money 
invested in advertising should remember that “Gardening 
Illustrated’’ reaches a greater number than any other 
journal devoted to horticulture ot rural affairs. Its circu¬ 
lation is more than double that of the whole of the other 
horticultural journals of the United Kingdom pat together. 
Experienced advertisers state that their results from ad¬ 
vertisements in “Gardening Illustrated M are far better 
than from any other paper, not exoepting the great 
London dailies- 


pARM AND HOME.—Tillage. 
pARM and HOME.—Cattle. 
pARM and HOME.—Orchard. 
pARM and HOME.—Implements and MwHoS 
pARM and HOME.—Hops. 
pARM and HOME.—Potatoes. 

PARM and HOME— In Farm and Home 

-L and important place will he given to indoor natt»j 
w oman's domain—home cookery, health and 
the domestic interests of the rural home. All 
healthy country life more developed among ui ma« 
every educational or other advantage that attnew 
the country to the towns possessed by the country. 
prosperity depends on a healthy rural population- «»]j 
countries the ablest sona have taken to town u«- ° ^ 
the various kinds of knowledge required fot *u***“2 
tion in the noblest and oldest of the art* should . 
of the population. To the open-air life 
tion agriculture affords to the intelligent mind ** ^ 
add the charm of a well-regulated home tomattMJTJ 
pleasant. In England, and wherever the Mf* ^ 
spread, agriculture is honoured, but there iitfiDnn® 
before it has taken the place it merits and done«^- 
may do in making our country more fertile and 

and HOME.—Bees. 
and HOME.—Pigs. 

AND HOME.—Notes and Qnestioa*. 
and HOME.—Markets. 

HOME.—House and Honied 
AND HOME.—Home Education. 
PARM and HOME. - A Weekly jjjjj 

J- Journal of Agriculture in all its branch® 
Pasture, Tillage, Homestead, Sheep, Fruit,** 

Hops, Market Gardening, Implements, M* 

News, Markets, Correspondence. House* 

Penny. All Newsagents, and at the Raibniy p_ , 
men copy by post ljd. in stamps.— Once : 

Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


JIARM . 

pARM 

pARM 

pARM 

pARM 

pARM 




6d. ; per half-; 
for a less period ‘ 


_ . Kingdom at the folwmnf g 
-year, 3s. 3d. No subsenptoarf J®** 
than six months. Allp^wJ^JJl 
must be made in advance. Stamps will no* ne 
scriptious. Post-office Orders should he fill*" 1 {vMjstf 
THOMAS SPANSWICK. aud made 1*7*^ 
Department, General Pljift Office, London, XU 
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HARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fibre 
IT Refuse, 44 per bushel, 100 for 25a.; truck (loose). 40c 
Right Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6tL per sack. 5 sacks 25s., 
wii 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per Back, 5 Backs 22s., 
mAi 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 94. per bushel, 15s. half 
i„u, 26a. per ton : in 2 bushel bags, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, 1b. per bushel. Sphagnum 
ale**, 83 . 6<L per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, Virgin 
Cork, Tobacoo Cloth, Russian Mata, &o. Write for free 
Price List. H. G. SMYTH, 17a, Coal Yard, Drury Lane (late 
ft OvUle Street Long Acre).__ 


&fjl Garden Requisites. ^ 

AS SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL GARDENS, 

the leading Gentry, and FloriBts of the United Kingdom. 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse, best quality, Is. 64 per sack ; 10 for 
lx.; 15for 18s.; 30 for 30s., sacks included. Truck (leose), 
ftw on rail, 40a.; Selected Brown Fibrous Peat, os. per 
; 5 for 22s. 6d. Black Peat, 4 b. 6d. per sack ; 5 for Ms. 
C-iarse Silrer Sand, la 6<L per bushel; 14a. half ton • 25a. 
per ton. Yellow Fibrous Loam. Leaf-mould, and Peat- 
mould, each at Is. per bushel. Prepared CompoBt for Dot¬ 
ting, la. 4<L per bushel, 5s. per sack ; sacks and bag* 4d. 
eiijh. Fresh Sphagnum, 8s. 6d. per sack. Manures of all 
kinds. Garden Sticks and Labels, Virgin Cork, Russia Mats, 

. 1 -" tl ' ; -*-*— -and conservatory. 

8s. 8PEOIALITE 

_ . . _ . . These articles are 

thoroughly impregnated with Tobacco juice, and. being solely 
imported by us,, cannot be obtained elHewhere. Price List on 
pplication.—W HERBERT ft CO., 19, New Broad Street, 
Ltiudon, E.C. (turning by Gow s, fishmonger, one minute 
from Broad Street Station). 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 

l:y Chubb’s Patent Process, as supplied to all the Royal 
Hardens and Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful at all 
M-aeona. Invaluable for Potting, Plunging, Forcing, Fern- 
rries. Strawberries, Bedding-out Plants, ftc. Destroys all 
slugs and insects July 1,1882. 

In consequence of the great scarcity of Husks and 
enormous Continental demand for our “Refuse," we 
are compelled from this date to advance prices as 
follows, and only orders accompanied by remittance 
will receive attention (in rotation). We also find it 
ite.enary to caution purchasers to beware of spurious 
Imitations, and buy the genuine Refuse direct. Sacks, Is. 6d. 
• mb; 10 Backs, 13a.; 15 sacks, 18s.; 20 sacks, 23s.; 30 sacks, 
3fta. (all sacks included)- truck load, free on rail, £2. 
limited quantities of P.M. special quality granulated, in 
sacks only, 2s. 64 each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for potting 
and use in conservatory. TermB, strictly cash with order. 
To obtain the * ” 

turers, CHUB_.__ 

Road. MillwaU, London. E. 


btain the genuine article, buy direct from the manufac- 
ra, CHUBB, ROUND ft CO., Fibre Works, West Ferry 


8885 


Tor beauti i u 1 Flowers and Plants 
Use i/. Hagarty'a Celebrated 

GABDEN REQUISITES 

AT RKDUCED PRICES. 


POCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-buehel bag, 

\J Is 6d.; 10 for 13s.; 15 for 18s.: 30 for 30s., bags included: 
truck (loose), 40s. ; Best Brown Fibrous Peat, 6s. per sack, 5 
for 22s. 64 : Black Fibrous Peat, 4s. 64 per Back, 5 for 20s., 
sacks 4d- each; Coarse Silver Sand, Is. 6d. per bushel; Yellow 
Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, and Peat Mould, Is. per bushel. 
Bulb Compost. Is. 4d. per bushel, 5s. per sack. Manures of 
all kinds ; fresh Sphagnum, Garden Sticks and Labels, Russia 
Mata, Ac. Tebaoco Cloth and Paper. The best imported. Cloth, 
Sd per lb.; Speciality Paper, lOd. per lb. Write for Price 
List—J. HAGARTY, Garden Requisite Stores, Union 
Chambers, Wormwood 8treet, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

OMITH’S PLANT NUTRIENT is unequalled 

Q as an efficient, reliable, and economical manure. Sold in 
boxes at Is., 4s. 6<L, 7s. 64, 12s. 6d, Ac., by seedsmen and 
chemists. Manufactured by PALK ft SMITH, Analytical 
Chemists, Torquay; London Depfit, MAW ft CO., 11, Alden- 
gate Street, E.O. 

TTIRGI^ CORK for FERNERIES and 

V CONSERVATORIES.—The cheapest and best house 
in London.—GEORGE LOCKYER ft CO., 13, High Street, 
R1 oomsbury. W.O_ 


/ds. wide, lid. per 
Iw TWINE NETTING, 


I -in. mesh. 1 yd. wide, 2d.; 2 yds. wide, 44; 4 yds. wide, 8d 
xt yd. HEXAGON GARDEN NETTING, 5d. per yd. 
riff any, 20 yd. pieces, 2i4 yd.—W. CULLING FORD, Forest 


,ny, 20 yd. pi< 

Tate. London. E 

pOUNCE’S BLIGHT KILLER destroy^ all 

L plant pests. A shilling bottle makes ten galli 
lale and retail, 1 8, Westbourne Grove, Lopd on. 


DY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. — GAS 

D CONSERVATORY BOILER from 45s. ; Reflector Gas 
looking Stoves, from 10s. 64; Excelsior Gas Bath, £5 10b. ; 
rbe Col da Instantaneous Water Heater, £4 7s. 64—G. 
SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey; Factory, Barringten 
load, Brixton. 8.W. 


POULTRY WIRE NETTING, Galvanised, 

L can be obtained at exceptionally low prices from 
'RANCIS MORTON ft CO. (Limited), 1, Delahay Street, 
Vi-stminster. Price Lists on application._ 


GALVANISED FITTINGS FOR WIRING 
-X fruit WALLS.-F. MORTON ft CO., 1, Delahay 
treet, Westminster, 8.W.,Bupply these, at following Prices, 
L>r cash to accompanyorder : Tightening Raidisseurs, 2s. 8d 
*-r doz.; Terminal Holdfasts, Is. 84 per doz.; Eyes for 
Juidiug the Wires, 54 per doz.; Wire, Is. lOd. per 100 yds.; 
V ^ruling Key (only one required), 4d. Bags for pecking extra. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 
PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS, with 

J- upwards of 350 Illustrations, price 18s.— Thk Garden 
Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London. W.O 

ASPARAGUS CULTURE: The best Methods 

■cl. employed in England and France. Price Is.; post free, 
Is. Id— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden. London. W.C. _ 


'THE ORCHARD1ST.—The moat complete 

-L work on fruit in the English language, 3s. 64 free by 
post.— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton 8treet, Covent 
Garden, London, W. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR ENGLISH GAR- 

AJL DENS. With numerous fine illustrations. Price 7b. 64, 
post free 8s.— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street 
Oovent Garden, London, W.O 

KTOW Ready, price Is., post free Is. Id., “The 

-Lv Pelargonium: Culture of the various classes," by 
Henry Bailey.— London: The Garden Office, 37. South 
ampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

■"THE ORCHARDIST.—The most complete 

JL work on fruit in the English language. 3s. 6<L free by 
post.— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

TVA'USHROOM CULTURE : Its Extension and 

-Lf-L Improvement. Cheap edition, now ready. Price Is.6d., 
-lost free Is. 9d.— The Garden Office. 37, Southampton 
Itreet. Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

PHE SUB TROPICAL GARDEN" has beau- 

-L tifully-engraved figures of all the important types of hardy 
plants useful in obtaining picturesque effects iu the gard.n 
Prioe 5s., post free fis. 64— Garden Office, 37, South¬ 
ampton Street, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 

TTARDY FLOWERS explains the Culture 

-Li- and Propag-»uc r ' of all the finer dowers hardy in hot 
climate, with short descriptions alphabetically arranged, and 
carefully-made selections of the plants for various purpo ae9 
Cheap edition, 3s. 6d.; post free, 4s.—G arden Office, 37 
S outha m pton S treet. Cove nt G ar den, L ondon. W.C. 


rPHE LONDON MARKET GARDENS.-A 

-L handy volume, giving a detailed account of how Market 
Gardeners and Florists in and around London grow Flowers, 
Plants, Fruits, and Vegetables for Oovent Garden Market. 
Price 2s. 6d.. poet free 2b. 94— Garden Office, 37, South¬ 
ampton Street. Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


A CATALOGUE of Hardy Perennials, Bulbs, 

Alpine Plants, Annuals, Biennials, &c., including also a 
complete List of British Flowering Plants and Ferns, and 
adapted for marking desiderata in exchanging hardy herba¬ 
ceous, bulbous, Alpine and British Plants Price 6d., post 
free 74— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden. London. W.C. 


T»HE GAKDEN ANNUAL, ALMANACK. 

I and ADDRESS BOOK —The most complete and 
accurate Yearly Reference Book for the use of all interested 
in Gardens yet published May be ordered of all Booksellera, 
Nurserymen, and Seedsmen. Price 1 b., post free Is. 3d. 
Strongly bound leather back Is. 64, post free Is. 94 —The 
Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C._ 

•THE WILD GARDEN: Or our Groves and 

-L Gardens made beautiful by the Naturalisation of Hardy 
Exotic Plants; being one way onwards from the Dark Ages of 
Flower Gardening, w ith suggestions for the Regeneration of 
the Bare Borders of the London Parks. By Wm. Robinson, 
Illustrated by Alfred Parsons. With numerous fine illus¬ 
trations. price 10s. 64, poBt free 11s.— The Garden Office, 
37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.,and 
through all bookse llers. __ 


PRUNING and TRAINING IMPROVED.- 

± “The tret volume entirely devoted to the explanation 
of the extension system of training fruit trees."—The Gar¬ 
dener. Faithfully illustrated. By JOHN 8IMPSON, Gar¬ 
dener, Wortley Hall, Sheffield, author of the 8ociety of Arts’ 
“Report on Fruit Culture” at the Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
Describes new and hitherto unrecorded methods of producing 
fruit trees and crops quickly and successfully. “ There can 
be no question but that the author has handled his subject in 
a straightforward practical manner that compels a hearing." 
Scotsman. “ Compels one to read on to the end of the work 
whether he will or no.”—Field. “A new departure in mat¬ 
ters horticultural. Downright oommon-sen se." — Sheffield 
Daily Telegraph. Price 2s.jj)ost free, 2s. 3d. 

THE GARDEN Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden, London. W.C._ 


HARDENING MONTHLY PARTS.-Our 

VX readers are informed that this journal is published in 
neatly bound monthly parts. In this form it is most suitable 
for binding and reference previous to the issue of the yearly 
volumes._ _ _ 


HARDENING ILLUSTRATED. - The vols. 

vJ contain the largest amount of purely practical and 
sound information on general gardening in every branch 
ever printed in one periodical. The best work of reference 
for all amateurs and gardenera. Price 6s. 6<L each, of all 
newsagents and booksellers, or from the publishing office, 
37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

PROCURING GARDENINGT-The best way, 
L in all cases where it is possible, is t« obtain it through 
the Newsagents, Booksellers, or Railway Bookstalls, as by 
these means the cost of postage and trouble of banding and 


'tOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, beat quality. 

J 4 bushel bag, Is. 4<L ; 15 bags. 14s. ; 30 bags. 25s.: truck 
>a*L 33a. Garden requisites.—A. FOULON. 32, St. Mary Axe. 


J-OSET HOSE ! HOSE !—Patent Red Rubber 

-L Garden Hose, stands severe tests of Government Depart¬ 
ments, thus proving superiority of quality. Lasts four times 

* Long as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter in weight, 
raster iu strength, and cheaper in the loDg run than any 
tUer hose for garden use. A correspondent writes, " I have 
jid a length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine years, and 
t is now as good as ever." Private customers supplied at 
rade prices.—Samples and prices of MERRYWEATHER ft 

• *NS. Manufacturers. 63. Lon* Acre. W.O. 


NOTICE,—In ordering plants, seeds, or other goods 
*om these pages, or in making enquiries, please mention 
hat the advertisement was in “Gardening Illustrated; ” 
y so doing you will probably help yourself and us too. 
nr desire ia only to publish the advertisements of trust- 
tJthy houses. * y-v —• — 

„ Digitized by 


gie 


post from the Offloe. 


auuiuunai iiuo ui auim. “ uisplaye4 ur WIU1 

blocks, ftc., at the rate of 10s. per inch, single column; set 
across two columns, the lowest charge is 30s. (space of 1J in.), 
extra depth at the rate of 20s. per inch ; set across page. 30«. 
per inch; wanting places, 20 words. Is. 6d. ; general adver¬ 
tisements, such as furniture, patent medicines, ftc., Is. per 
line. Advertisements for the next No. should reach the office 
not later than first post on Saturday. Stamps not receiver! 


H ARDENING ILLUSTRATED is sent direct 

VJ from the Office in London to any address in the United 
Kingdom or to the United States, Canada, and the Continent 
of Europe and all other places under class "A” of Postal 
Union, post free, payable in advance for one year, 6s. 6cL ; 
half a year, 3s. 3d. P. O. O. should be filled up in the name 
of THOMAS SPAN8WICK, and should be made payable 
at the Money Order Department, General Post Office, London, 
E.O, Stamps not received. 


l?rice Sd. 


LA SEMAINE 
FRANCAISE, 

l 

Journal et Revue Paraissant a Londres. 


A NEWSPAPER FOR ALL WHO READ OR 8PEAK FRENCH. 

Subscription 15s. 2d. per Year. 

L A SEMAINE FRANQAISE: A WEEKLY 

NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW IN FRENCH FOR 
THE UNITED KINGDOM.-This is a high-class journal of 
contemporary French Literature and News, including Politics, 
Science, Art, Anecdotes, Causerie, Music, New Books, Poetry, 
the Drama. Subscription: Sent by post from the office in 
London, payable in advance—for one year, lbs. 2d.; half-year. 
7 b. 7d.; quarter of a year, Ss. lOd. ; of Newsagents and at 
Bookstalls, 3d. per copy. Specimen copies may be obtained, 
from the office, price 3jd., postfree._ 

A 


SEMAINE FRANQAISE is a i< 

French, published in Lomlon, and wholl; 


tournal in 

__I, __,_ ,y from the 

point of view of the English reader. It appeals to all those 
who wish to read good French in the way it is most likely t<* 
be read with interest or instruction. It is difficult to obtauju 
in any one, or even in several journals, any idea of the ability 
and variety of current literature in France, and La Semai.vb- 
Francaibe is designed to fully illustrate the best literature of; 
the day in Paris, its Society, Letters, Arts, or Science.—Oftice p ( 
37 Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


A SEMAINE FRANCAISE 

1 For Students. 


A SEMAINE FRANCAISE 

J For all who read and sj>eak French. 


A SEMAINE FRANgAISE 

J For Teachers and Schools. 


A SEMAINE FRANgAISE 

1 For Education in France. 


A SEMAINE FRANgAISE 

A _ For General and Family Reading. 


L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE. —“ La Se- 

maine Francaibe is admirably suited for the perusal of 
educated Englishmen .”—Brighton Guardian. _ 


L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE. — Journal 

Frangaise pour le Royaume-UniPolitique, Litera¬ 
ture, Sciences, Arts, Vari^Ws, Nouvelles, et Notes. Un ex- 
emplaire par la poste, 3$d., en timbres poste. Abonnement 
franco par la poste—un an, 15s. 2d.; six raois, 7s. 7d. Prix 
3d., chez tous les libraires et aux stations des chemins de fer. 
Paraissant tous les Mercredts. On s’abonne aux bureau, 37 
Southampton -street. 8trand. Londres, W.C._ 


L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE. — “ La Se- 

maine Frangaise has been brought out in London for 
the benefit of those English readers who may wish to study 
contemporary French from all points of view, instead of con¬ 
fining their reading to one particular Gallic print It certainly 
merits success .”—The Graphic. __ 


L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE : Politics, 

Articles of the Ablest Writers in France, Speeches of 
Distinguished Statesmen, Articles and Comments on English 
Politics, Wit and Humour, Amusing Anecdotes, and Bom-Mots; 
free from any objectionable matter. Paris Society, Life, Im¬ 
provements, Instit utions, Science. A rt. Drama, Musi c._ 

L A SEMAINE FRANCAISE : A Weekly 

Journal of pure modern French—interesting, varied, 
instructive, amusing—for general and family reading._ 


A SEMAINE FRANQAISE. 

A _ Politics _ 

L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE. 

Literature and the Drama. 


L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE. 

Science, Discovery, and Inventions. 


SEMAINE FRANgAISE. 

Modern Frencn Poetry. 


L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE. 

The Arts in France. 


SEMAINE FRANQAISE. 

New Books of the Week. 


L A ■ SEMAINE FRANgAISE. — Plueieurs 

personues ayant £prouve des difficulty a se p*o«urer ce 
journal, nous avons pris nos mesures. pour etre a mftme de 
l’expedier promptement et tegulterement de nos bureaux, par 
la poste, sur tout le territoire des Ilea Britanniques. Abonne- 
mente d un an, 16s. 2d.; abonnements de six saois, 7s. 7d.; 
abonnempnts de troia mois, 3s. lOd._ 


L A SEMAINE FRANgAISEL— “The ide^i 

is an excellent one, and its execution is fully up to the 
mark. A large and increasing number are studying the lan- 
guare of our neighbours, and just need a magazine of this kind 
to give point and stimulus to their studies. The articles are 
varied and sparklingly written, and the get up of the whole is 
worthy of th e object the editor l ias in view. "—Christian News . 

A SEMAINE FRANGAISE can be had or 

ordered of all Newsagents and at all the Bookstalls, 
price 3d.; or will be sent, post free, from the Office of the 
Paper, 37, Southampton-atreet, Strand, London. Subscription, 
for one year. 15s. 2 d. ; six mont hs. 7s. 7d.; three months, 3s. lOd. 


37, Southampton Street, Strand. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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TOHN LAING & CO.’S VINES, carefully 

LI grown at the new vineyard, are now in prime condition 
for planting ; fruiting canes, 7s. 6d. and 10s. each ; planting 
canes, 3s. fid. to 5s. Delivery free of packing or carriage 
within 12 miles.—Address, The Vineyard, Forest Hill. 

(SEDER OF YOUR SEEDSMAN LAX'lON’S 

Vl NEW PEAS, Evolution and William Hurst.—Particu¬ 
lars post free from THOMAS LAXTON, Bedford. 

HRDFR OF YOUR SEEDSMAN LAXTON’S 

NEW BEANS, John Harrison and Girtford Giant.— 
Particulars post free from THOMAS LAXTON, Bedford. 

fjRDER OF YOUR SEEDSMAN LAXTOlTS 

BANDY PRIZE ONION and other novelties.-Parti¬ 
culars post free from THOMAS LAXTON, Bedford. 

WHITE CLOVES! WHITE CLOVES! 1- 

vf Mrs. Sinkins, the new hybrid white Clove, is the 
largest, sweetest, hardiest, most free growing and flowering 
variety in cultivation; blooms three inches across, perfect 
rosettes ; were admired by thousands at H.R.R. Duchess of 
Teck's stall at the Grand Bazaar, also at Lady Peek's 
Bazaar, opened by General Sir F. Roberta. Plante, 4a., 5s., 
and Gs. per doz. ; post free for cash.—W. WEALK, Taplow, 
Bucks. 

WHITE FLOWERING HARDY BORDER 

v 1 PLANTS.-CentranthuB albua, flowers all summer, nice 
plants, per doz, 2s. ; * white Phlox, early, per doz. 3s. ; Lily 
of the Valley, all warranted to flower, per doz. Is. fid. ; 
Anemone japomca alba, four plants, la. fid. All post free for 
cash.-W.WKALE, Taplow. 

■DOSES, CHEAP ROSES.—350 of the finest 

■ It varieties for exhibition and garden cultivation ever 
offered, including all the very best new and old varieties of 
Hybrid Perpetual, Moss, Bourbon, Noisette, and Tea Rosea. 
Dwarf bushes, Gs. and 7s per doz. ; Standards. 18s. per doz. ; 
Teas, 10a. and 12s. per doz; new varieties, Is. 6d. and 2s. 
each; strong plants, well rooted, packed free. Descriptive 
catalogue free on application.—A. MOFFATT k SON, 
Botanic Nurseries, Biggleswade, Beds. 

PjHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS.-Mr. N. 

VJ Davis begs to say his new Catalogue of Chrysanthemums 
is now ready; as well as fully describing the 600 varieties which 
forms his splendid collection, this catalogue gives full particu¬ 
lars as to cultivation, with many hints to ensure success to 
bringing the blooms to show quality, sent post free one stamp, 
or with one dozen strong healthy euttings, la 2d, correctly 
named ; 25 for 2s. 3d.; 50 for 4s. ; 100 Tor 7s. 6d. For pur¬ 
chasers’ selection and new varieties see oatalogue. — V. 
DAVI8. 66. Warner Road, Camberwell. 

DARLY FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

AJ MUMS.—Many grand new varieties, and all the older 
varieties reclassed into early and semi-carlyflowering, 40 dis¬ 
tinct sorts, being finest collection extant. See catalogue, post 
free one stamp.—N. DAVIS. 66, Warner Road. Camberwell 

IMPERIAL PURPLE RUSSIAN VIOLETS, 

A White ditto, Myosotis dissitiflora, proper stock, one dozen 
• plants of each, three dozen in all, for 24 stamps, post free ; 
separately. Is. a dozen.—F. BRIGHT, Hendon, Middlesex. 

OCARLET PASSION FLO iVER, Clianthus or 

W Glory Pea, Grevillea robusta (good table plant), Dip- 
r lacus aurantiacus. Peach-leaved Bellflower (double _pure 
; white), and Passiflora coerulea (hardy Passion flower). These 
» six plants sent properly packed and post free for thirty 
stamps. Separately, Is. each. — F. BRIGHT, Hendon, 

[ A UTUMN-SO WN, fin© plants of Cabbage. 
AX Cauliflower, Kale, Savoy, Winter Onions, Lettuce, Ac., 
Ac.,cheap, in small or large quantities, by post or raiL Send 
r tor list and printed copy of numerous unsolicited testi- 
c monlals from customers, 1882, to EDWARD LEIGH, 
Wroth am Farm. Dunsfold, Godaiming, Surrey. 

5 nHRYSANTHEMUMS,—Beat exhibition va- 

; LI rieties, guaranteed true to name. Strong cuttings, Is. 2d. 
dozen, 7s. 100, post free. Oatalogue one stamp. — W E 
BOYCE, 14, Gloucester Road, Holloway, London, N. 

{3PRUCE FIR CHRISTMAS TREE, 2 ft.. 2d.; 

LI 3 ft., 3d. ; 4 ft., 4d.icach. Veronica, 3d. each ; Solanum, 

' or Winter Cherry. 3d. eaoh ; Weigela rosea, 3 ft. to 5 ft., 6d. ; 

Ribes, 3 ft., 3d ; fi ft., 6d. each. Chrysanthemums, in bloom, 
j 4dL each.—W. CULLINGFOBD, Forest Gate, E. 

TTY ACINTHS, 3d. each, named; Crocus, Is. 

: -LA 108, three,colours: Christmas:Rose, 2d. each, strong 
dumps ; Lily of the Valley, Id. each ; clumps, 8d- each. 
Gladiolus, Id. each ; Narcissus, Id. each ; Iris, sorts, Id. each ; 
Spiraea, 4d. each ; Standard Apple trees, 9a. each, to dear 
’ ground; Auricula, 3d. each.—W. CULLTNGFORI), Forest 
| Gate. E. 

Oflfl STRONG FLOWERING PLANTS, car- 

riage paid. 8s. 6d,: half, 5s., comprising 12 beauti- 
\ ul Delphmiums, 12 named Phloxes, 12 Aquilegias, 12 peren¬ 
nial Lupines, Campanulas, Wallflowers, double Indian Pinks, 
Rockets, double Pyrethrums. Brompton Stocks. Ac. 
lotever offered.—HAJIKNE88 A 80N, Nurserymen, Bedde. 

TESTIMONIAL.— Litfield Place, Clifton, October 17.1882. 
Dear Sirs,—Plants arrived, beautifully packed, are all 

hIes: ,,4rt oi ~ p '- Y °“ 

T7IOLAS, Pansies, hardy perennials, our entire 
" stock, all transplanted, is offered at Is. per doz., the 
land being sold to L. A N.-W. Railway Co. Guinea collection 
Increased to thirty doc.; half, 12s., hampers gratis; catalogue 
free.-JOHN FEME A OO.. Stechford. Birmingham. 

DERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, and Somer- 
A set, by an experienced collector of 25 yean; correctly : 
named and packed; with Instruction Book for maHni 
Rockery, planting Ferns, Ac., with each 5s. order. 14 to 20 1 
named varieties, fis. per 100. Small (post), 30 tor 2s. A8PLE- 1 
NIUM FONTANUTSTj SEPTENTllIONALE, and POLY^ ] 
8TICHUM LONOHrhg (Holly), Is. each. 1000^ varieties j 
BRITISH and EXOTIC. Catalogue, 2d. Estab. 25 years.- 1 
E. GILL. Lodging-house Keeper, Lynton, N. Devon. 


rjHIONODOXA LUCILIiE, THE GLORY OF 

VJ THE SNOW. 


A 


ft;, 


mojihl 

K ana zs. aoz., in. 60. and 12b. 6i 
COLLINS A GABRIEL, as below. 


G A L A N 1HLS ELW ESI, the i are Giant 

Snowdrop, from Asia Minor, 1 b. doz., 7 b. 6d. per IP" 
deliv ered. —COLLINS A GABRIEL, aa be low._ 

ANEMONES, NEW VICTORIA GIAN' 

AA mixed; flowers of great brilliancy, and twice as lai 
as the ordinary kinds. 5s. 6d. per 100; lOd. per doz., ( 
livered.—COLLINS A GABRIEL, as below. 


•*v unrivalled, growth vigoi 
numerous. 5a. per 100; 10d. i 
4 GABRIEL, as below. 


AA jostle, perfectly hardy, late flowering bulbous plai 
height 3 ft. to 5 ft., flowers somewhat resemble the Tuberc 
figured in The Garden , January 15,1881. 4s. 6d. per doz.; ( 
each, delivered.—COLLINS & GABRIEL, as below. 


doz., delivered.—COLLINS A GABRIEL, aa beiow. ’ 


rous growing hardy bulb, suitable for flowei _, 

with handsome spikes of star-like flowers, figured in The 
Garden, Sept, 17, 1881. Is. 6d. per doz.; 8s. 6d. per 100, de¬ 
livered.—COLLINS A GABRIEL, aa b4low. 


k GABRIEL, aa below. 


T ILIUM AURATUM, “The Golden-ray 

■Li of Japan,” or the Queen of lilies, quits hardy, 9c 
each: 4*. fid. and 5s. fid. for six, delivered. — OOL 
GABRIEL, as below. 


mixing. 


w tumn flowering miniature Gladiolus-like flowers, scarlet; 
strong plants with flower-spikes, Is, fid. per doz. delivered. 
-COLLINS A GABRIEL, as below. 


W OOD HYACI 

or naturalising for 
delivered* 3s. fid. per * 
GABRIEL, as below. 


GABRIEL, as below. 


not delivered. 


Is. t>er dc 
-COLLINS 


figured i 


GABRIEL, as below. 


gURPLUS STOCK. LIST ON APPLICA- 
gURPLUS STOCK. LIST ON APPLICA- 

H Y ACINTHS, 28. 3d. per doz.; Tulips, do 

or single, 4s. per 100; Crocus, yellow. Is. per 100; 
blue, and striped, Is. 3d. per 100; extra large named 
2 b. per 100; Polyanthus Narcissus, Is. 3d. per doz.: 

Lilies, 2s, per doz.-CO LLINS A GABRIEL, as below. 


^ juerenants, », Waterloo Road, London, a. 
Mr. A. Collins was upwards of eleven years with t 
of Barr A Sugden. 


\J\J ILLIAM FARREN, Rose Grower, How 
v T House Nurseries, Cambridge. The stock of Roses is 
extra good this season, every plant being large, very b 
and welli ripened Very fine dwarfs. 50s. per 100; 50, 

25, lfis ; 10s. per dozen. Standards, the beet in the trad 
10s. per 10Q, £4 for 50, 21sjper dozen. Catalogue, in v 
is a short essay on. “ Hie Insect Friends and Enc 
of the Rose.** free for Id. stamp._ 


any Railway Station—12 Hyacinths, 100 Tulips, 200 C 
00 narcissus, 12 double ditto, 25 Anemones, 25 Lxia. 12 


Nursery, ChlgweU, 


"DRUIT TREES.—JAMES GARAWAY 

A. CO. will forward, on receipt of P.O.O. for 30s., 
assorted fruit trees, dwarf-trained, to r walls or garden wall 
21 assorted pyramidal trees for 24s.; 50 assorted Goosebei 
.«nd Currant trees for 10s., packages uaeiuded. —GARAW/ 
& CO., Nurseries, Clifton, Bristo l._ 


BP 


Boses naefced and carriage nsid to any railway 
(receipt of P.O.O for 30s.—GARAWAY A O0„ 
CUifton, Baiafol. 


Nurseries, 


(lOLDSMITH & LUFF Gladioli 

\J bsenahlejieags, first size bulbs, «£ fig. 100, carriage paid * 
sampte sent for.taw stamps._ 

nOLDSMITH 4s LUFF offer Lgly of. the Valley 

VJ buds for forcing at 4s. 100, carriage paid 5 mmple sent 
for two stamps. —Andreas, The Civil Service .Bead Stores. 
118, York Road. Westminster Bridge Road, Lon dan. 


PRUIT TREES! FRUIT TREKS! FRClT 

1 TREES !—Clearance sale of five acres of choke acj 
strong trees at about half the usual price. Apples, gUiMhrb 
half-standards, trained, or pyramid, 4-ft. to ft-ft. stems, lfe to 
24s. per dozen ; Cherries, ditto, ditto, 24s. to 30a. per down ■ 
Damsons, 30s.; Pears, 18s. to 30s.; and Plums, 18a to Ss. t«j 
dozen : Red and White Currnuts, liest selected raritflo, and 
Gooseberries, 3s. per dozen; Apricots and Peaches, trail ^ 
and established, 5s. to 10s. 6d. each. Reduction madf vhm 
not less than fifty trees of a sort be taken.—T. J. HAWKIV 
F R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, near Uxbridge. 

"DOSE TREES. — Strong trees, 300 varieties, 

■Li 7s. per dozen, or if not less than 100 be taken. 4fc- 
T. J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, UxbrMg- 

PRIMULA.—Best of strains, strong, healthy 
A plants, showing for bloom. 4s. dozen.—T. J/HAWKIK 
F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge . ’ 


O iULAAlKJM, finest strain grown. — Havi^ 
purchased the entire stock of one of the hugest gros- n 
of this stately flower, I can offer fine bulbs at Gs. doz -mi 
ditto, 2 b. fid. doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heatk li- 
bridge. __ 

loutr- 


PDELWEISS (Bridal Everlasting), the rarest of 

■LI alpiues, collected by tourists with the utmost peril of 
life only; curious white star-shaped flowers, pretty for church, 
anosaths, home, or Christmas decoration : will last for yean. 
PM**, 50 flowers, 2s. fid.; 100, 4s. fid.; rfoo. 20a ; 100(1 35s 
Seed, per packet. Is., with specimen flower and cultural In¬ 
structions, fk apt out properly packed, post and package free. 
Remittance, stamps or postal notes.—Address, SAMUEL 
DAXON, Profit. Warrin gton. Lancashire. 


A GILLINGHAM RADIATING HEATER. 

large size—9 ft. iocg, snitbltwo lamps of 2-inch wick 
vaporiser, Ac., complete and ha mod condition: 
priee £2.—W. WALL, Ivybcidge, Devon. T" 

gle 


.‘eastern 4$ 


aitiz 


b > V^rOl 


flAJiNAS FOB. PARKS AND LARGE 

V GARDENS. —Special offer of extra strong roots, selected 
In ten varieties, 21s. per lOOT ISOs. 1000: all varieties mixed. 
K2s. per 100,105s. 1000. Orders now beolced as long as stock 1 
asto.—HOOPER A CO., Covent Garden, London. | 


_ttoSSr 

\K] ALLFLOWER, Harbinger or 

1* strong plants, 2s. 100, lfis. 1 000; u 
large packet, 6d.—T. J. HAWK1N8, Hill 
Uxbridge 


Blood -red 

, **«1 from ditto, 
Hillingdon Hod;, 


PjAMELLIAS in variety, just coming mo 
flower in 41-in. pots, 3s. each ; in 7-in. pots, 5a. nth 
and in 12-in. pets, 10s. each; all true to name, strong balihi 
plants.—T . J, HAWKINti, Hillin g don He ath. Uxbiidgt 


PJARNATIONS.—Strong plants m 4fin. 

VJ will soon bloom, 8s. per dozen.—T. J. IIAWKIXS, Hi! 
llngdon Heath. Uxbridge. 


DUIaBS.—C learance sale, under exist price, 
JL> Hyacinths, finest quality for pots or glasses, 3& daas 
22s. 100; bedding Hyacinths, 2s. fid. dozen, 20s. 100 ; TlL*, 
single and double, 4s. 100; Snowdrops, 2s. 6d. 100: Poly 
anthus Narcissus, 7s. 100; Pheaeont’s-eye, 5a IOC; Ot.cn 
2s. 100; Anemones, f4s. 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hilliniit. 
Heath. Uxbridge. 


fjLEARANCB f* ALE.—1000 bulbs for ok 

VJ guinea, comprising 30 finest named Hyacinths; 100Ped¬ 
ant hus Narcissus. 200 mixed or Pheasant’s eye Nuevo, 
50 Tulips in four varieties, 200 Crocus in four varietits, IS 
Anemones, 200 Snowdrops, 100 Daffodils. 12 Lilhim cari 
dum, and 12 Tiger Lilies.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillinsis 
Heath. Uxbridge. _ 

DU LBS—Clearance sale under cost price.-Tae 

B half guinea collection contains similar bulb s u> t fc 
above, onlyproportionate in number.—T. J. HAWKIXs 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 


—a. liiAiv ajuvo, nuiinyuqo awn, uion^r 

OTEPH AN OTIS.—Strong plants of this bmfr 

W ful greenhouse creeper, so valuable for its highly aorctei 
— pi “‘- T - j - ® mii 


pWEET VIOLETS.-Russian, Neapolitan, Belli 

W do Chatenay, Marie Louise, Duchess of Edinburgh, tar. 
and White Czar, 2s. doz., 12 b. 100.—T. J. HAWkLM 
Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge 


1 ILIUM candidum and Arum sethiopica.- 
AJ Special attention is drawn to these beautiful vista- 
flowering bulbs, easily cultivated, and so useful for 
tive pur^sM. Candidum, Ja d oz ; Arum, «n»u su, k, 

u3)ridge°’ ^ d ° Z ‘ * J 


£ J. HAWKIN&Hillmgdoo B«k 


TJUONYMUS. — Fine, large, bushy plants, 
■LI broad or narrow-leaf. In gold, suver, or ; gold cr 
silver, 8s. doz.; plain, 4s. doz. Smaller-sized plants, j*., 
or silver; and12s. 6d., plain. These shrubs are nrelopksa 
at the prioe.—T. J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath. Uikridp. 


rPUBEROSE, deliciously-soented white flower, 

A.^ easily ^own, Btxon^ roota, 5a. dot—T. J. HAWIDiS, 


Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 



p ARNATION S and PICOTEES.- Finest stag* 
y and prize named varieties in more than 400 ash, ta* 
stogie pota, vigorous plants, 35s. per 100, Gs. per d*z.: onnM» 
free. Postal order—H. 8CHMJELZERAOO.71.WiWio> 
Street, Glasgow. 

*D OSES ONOWN ROOTS, 10b. per dotTfr*: 

AO 70s. per 100, free. We are happy to be in a pasitioBs:** 
offer extra strong Hybrid Perpetual* two and thnt 
rooted, 2 ft. to 3ft., from open ground, all the Iradingo®^ 
don varieties, most of which pvoduoe ON OWN 

~ icatiou|not Ta*i ; 

a 00., a 


pHRiSTMAS ROSES.—Magnificent Hytadi 

V. to nine splendid named varieties—purple, iw «*? 
carmine spotted, As.; strong plants, to flo* 

- Descriptive and illustrated fist. No onto* far tfc<? 

received after December 8 for this season.-H. SCEMEI 
Z3EB A OO., 71, Waterloo 8treet, Qtosgow. _ 

nno ROSE GROWERS.— La Griffcraie Bo* 

J. cuttings for stock, Is. per 100, 7s. 6<L per lOCfi out 
Dwarf H.P. Roses, all the leading varieties, 8s. per dot, ^ 
and 60s. per 100.—WM. CLIBRAN A SON, OldlWdNuiwy. 
Altrincham. 


fjHRYSANTHEMUMS I CHRYSAKT® 

^ MUMS 11—Cuttings now ready of several hs»ktd 
varieties, our selection, Is. fid. per doz., 8s. period TV«k 
lection oomprises all the new and old sorts worth 
Enghsh or ConUnentaL-WM. CLIBRAN A SON. 
Nursery, Altrincham. 
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ROSES IN GREENHOUSES. 
\ltiiough Rose houses are not altogether a new 
feature in gardens, they are not so often met 
►vith as they ought to be. Under glass Roses may 
ae produced when they cannot be had out-of- 
loors. Here we have no Rose house, properly so 
called, but we have a large unheated structure— 
i fruit and Rose house combined. As I did not 
equire all the space for fruit, I planted all the 
t variable spaces with Rose trees ; on the pillars 
’ have climbing kinds, between them a few 
tandards, and on all the principal supports Tea 
Roses are trained, and from tnis house we cut 
Roses eight months at least out of twelve. 

Soil. —According to my experience, as regards 
growing Roses in houses in the manner suggested, 
am satisfied that they do not like to be restricted 
it the root. They appear to me to form three or 
our large roots, which proceed from the base of 
he stem at various points, and travel far and 
vide in search of food, and in order to expect 
asting results, the soil must be of the right sort. 
Although I will leave the construction of the 
lonse to individual tastes and circumstances, I 
nay say that if I had to choose the form of 
louse it would be one with a flattish roof, so that 
vhen the Roses were in flower they could be con¬ 
veniently seen. In any case the borders must be 
? feet deep and from 4 feet to 6 feet wide, 
iccording to the space at command. Artificial 
irainage will be unnecessary except where the 
louse stands in a low, damp situation. In fact, 
Irains would be a positive evil in all but the 
ery worst situations. In most cases it will be 
lecessary to remove all the old soil and fill up 
vith good fibrous loam. Where the latter is good, 
nanure should be avoided, as the Roses will 
'row well without it. 

Training next demands attention, but this 
vill in a great measure depend on the form of 
he house. Training Roses to the roof as we do 
fines is much too formal; on the oontrary a free 
tnd natural disposition of the growth will cer- 
ainly be most appreciated. In suitable houses 
mall bowers may be formed over the pathways, 
>ut they should not be more than 3 feet wide, and 
hey may be made to festoon from the roof and 
>roduce a charming effect. If I had to make a 
lose house I should introduce as many pillars as 
)osaible, plant climbing Roses against them, and 
rain them in bowers over the walks, so as to keep 
he growth as much as possible from touching 
he glass, for I find that if the plants come near 
he glass they soon get into a tangled mass and 
lo not produce many flowers. In fact I should 
»nly look upon the roof as a protection, not m a 
upport on which to train the Roses. Roses ‘like 
>lenty of light, but they do not do well when 
rained close to the glass, and in order to afford 
he full amount of light possible, the glass 
hould reach to the ground line. 

"Varieties of Roses for planting in houses 
vill vary according to circumstances, but no one 
an make a mistake if they give the preference 
o the Tea-scented varieties and a few Noisettes. 
Jheshunt Hybrid makes a capital pillar Rose 
under glass; it grows vigorously, flowers most 
nrof usely, and its fragrance is not surpassed by 
hat of any other Rose in cultivation. Duchess 
»f Edinburgh is also a good variety for a pillar, 
t a is also Reine Marie Henriette, President, 
>afrano, Marie Van Houtte, Eliza Sauvage, and 
i^etty Cole*. For festooning and covering large 
paces I should select Marshal Niel, Gloire de 
Dijon, Climbing Devoniensis, Celine Forestier, 
Lamarque, and Solfaterre. Dwarf bushes may 
De grown in the beds, and a few half standards 
may be planted if desired. For these two forms 
any varieties that are favourites may be 
selected. Amongst the Tea-scented varieties, 
Niphetos and Madame Pradel make good 
cashes. The Hybrid Perpetuals should include 
La France, Madame Lacharme, and Senateur 
Vaisse, varieties which do well under glass. 


Planting. —Roses may be planted at any 
time when in pots# but I prefer to plant them 
when they are at rest and without leaves—any 
time, say, from November i' * ’ 

Digitized t 1 


Everything being ready, shake off all soil from 
the roots and spread them ou£ evenly about 4 
inches under the surface, miat are called own 
root plants are the best. If budded or grafted 
pn the Manetti, the point of union between 
stock and bud must be buried one inch beneath 
the surface. Tread the soil firmly about the 
roots, and after planting give a good soaking of 
water. No pruning will yet be necessary. 

After management.— The great secret as 
regards growing Roses under glass is to keep 
them well watered all the time they are growing, 
and at other times, too, the soil must be kept 
moist. In the second year after planting the 
roots will have extended some considerable 
distance, and they will keep extending until 
they reach the boundary walls. After this time, 
very liberal waterings will be necessary from 
March to the end of October, A fewcans of 
water will be of no service to them; as some 
sort of a guide in this matter I may say that 
twelve gallons to every square yard of border 
every three weeks from May 1 until the end of 
July is the least quantity required to be given 
at one time. During other parts of the season 
once a month will suffice, and one soaking in 
December and another in February will carry 
them safely through the winter. Our Roses 
have considerably more than this, as we water 
with tubing attached to a water pipe laid on in 
the house, and even with this convenience we 
are sometimes troubled to keep mildew down, 
which I find attacks the growth if there is any 
neglect as regards watering. 

Pruning. —Four years should elapse from 
the time of planting before any serious amount 
of pruning will be required amongst the Tea and 
Noisette varieties; a stray branch cutaway to 
maintain the contour of the plant is all that is 
required for the second and third year, except 
cutting (off the tops of any shoots that have 
flowered. After that time I find cutting out 
some of the old wood amongst the dwarf plants 
does good, as well as thinning out the shoots of 
plants on bowers and pillars, to make room for 
growth, which produces the best flowers. The 
Hybrid Perpetuals will require more pruning ; 
and while on the subject of Hybrid Perpetuals I 
may remark that I have not recommended any 
of the climbing varieties of that section for this 
purpose, because I have not been successful in 
growing them, although I have tried several of 
them. Probably, however, my management has 
been in some way at fault. J. 0. C. 


8620 .—Protecting standard Roses.—If 
“ Scotland* will take a good-sized wisp of clean 
wheat straw, and tie it loosely about the heads 
of his standard Roses during hard frosts, he 
will find it a great protection to the trees. The 
wisps must be tied firmly to the necks of the 
trees, but the straw must be spread well over 
the bearing wood. It should not be allowed to 
remain on the trees after the frosts are gone, or 
the effect will be to engender a weak, sickly 
growth of new wood. The tree roots should be 
well protected with stable litter. To be success¬ 
ful with standard ..Roses, you should live in a 
pure atmosphere, as they do badly near a large 
town. Some of the finest standard Rose trees 
I ever saw in my life were growing in the open 
air, in a very exposed situation, on the side of a 
hill at a great elevation, near Matlock, Derby¬ 
shire. One plant had horn 160 to 200 small 
yellow buds and full blown Roses on it at the 
time I saw it; and there were many plants with 
large blooms of different shades of colour, with 
from twenty to thirty buds and full blown Roses 
on a tree. So that it is evident that standard 
Roses will do well in cold situations with proper 
cultivation if the air is free from smoke.—G. C., 
Ecclet. 


Weeds in gardens.— -Now is the time 
that we may deal most successfully with weeds 
and Oouch Grass in our gardens, while we can 
enlist the services of Jack Frost to aid us in ex¬ 
terminating boch root and seed. Couch Grass is 
most troublesome on dry, light soils, where its 
pointed roots bore through the soil and throw 


up fresh plants all over the ground. Where this 
takes possession of a garden in which bush 
fruits are grown, it is useless to try to eradicate 
it unless you take up all the fruit trees and dig 
the land all over two graft deep, laying all the 
rubbish at the bottom, and trenching it down, 
then cover up and replant the bushes, Ac., and 
on the top of all (or before throwing on the 
last spadeful of soil) give the trees a liberal 
allowance of stable litter. The same treatment 
may be applied to land that is wanted for Po¬ 
tatoes or vegetables (strictly so-called). A per¬ 
sonal experience of gardening will show at once 
that one half the labour in summer time arises 
through the presence of weeds (if the land is 
not clean). Where there are less weeds, less 
manure may be applied to the land. —G. C., 
JBcclee. , 


FRUIT. 

Fruits for orchard houses.— No fruit 
trees are more amenable to pot or orchard house 
culture than the various kinds of Cherries, and 
none are more useful, as the fruit has the desi¬ 
rable property of hanging in good condition upon 
the trees for a considerable time after it is ripe. 
The Peach and the Nectarine may also be re¬ 
garded as the trees par excellence for orchard 
houses. The Apricot, too, is indispensable, al¬ 
though it does not always succeed there so well as 
the first mentioned trees, and so far as possible to 
secure success in the production of this delicious 
fruit it should occupy a situation in the most airy 
part of the house. Abundance of air being abso¬ 
lutely necessary to it when in bloom, or when the 
fruit is about to set, without placing the trees in 
a cold draught, as much air should be admitted at 
that period as the condition of the weather will 
permit. All kinds of Plums succeed well in the 
orchard house, but as these generally succeed 
well in the open air, or trained to walls, it 
is only the best sorts of table or dessert kinds 
which need occupy this structure, and the same 
may be said with respect to Pears. It is seldom 
considered worth while to attempt the culture 
of the Apple under glass. But if this is desired, 
the selection should be confined to a few of the 
finest and most ornamental of table varieties. 
Where the Fig is appreciated as it deserves to 
be, all the varieties can be readily cultivated in 
the orchard house, and in its case the roots 
should be confined to the pots, as if allowed to 
root into rich borders, as has been recommended 
in the case of the Peach, Ac., the plants become 
too luxuriant to be fruitful. The Grape Vine may 
also, if desired, be grown in pots in the orchard 
house, but it will generally succeed better when 
planted ont and trained over pathways or in some 
other situation where it does not in any way 
interfere with the other inmates of the structure. 
Grown in this manner, it is exceedingly orna¬ 
mental as well as useful in the production of 
fruit of fairly good quality. Only the more hardy 
and early-ripening varieties, however, should 
be selected for this purpose, such as the Black 
Hamburgh, Esperione, and Royal Muscadine.— 
P. G. 

Newly planted Raspberries.— Many 
when planting Raspberries leave the canes nearly 
their full length, which is a mistake, as instead 
of breaking below and forming others as they 
ought to do, they only start at the top and make 
a miserable effort at fruiting, and the result » 
they are not only poor then, but having formed 
no young canes they are in as bad a plight the 
following year. The best way to form fresh 
plantations of Raspberries is to select the 
stoutest and best oanes with the most roots, and 
cut them down to within 6 inches or 9 inches 
of the ground, when they should be planted in 
rows at about 4 feet apart. During the first 
year Cauliflowers, Onions, or some similar low- 
growing crop may be sown or planted between 
them, but the Raspberries should be mulched 
around with manure, as the great point in 
getting them established quickly is to afford 
the roots shade and prevent them from suffering 
from want of moisture, which the mulching 
does, and as the juices from it are washed down 
the plants are thereby greatly encouraged in 
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their growth. As Raspberries like a little 
shade, they will be found to do remarkably well 
between the rows of tall standard Apples, 
which, if these are at wide distances apart, is 
perhaps the very best place in the whole garden 
for them. A moderately light soil Buits them 
best, but to enable them to bear the dry weather 
well, the ground for them should be trenched or 
broken up deeply in order that they may drive 
t heir main roots down and find moisture when 
the supply for the surface feeders fails. Ama¬ 
teurs and others often injure Raspberries by 
digging amongst them; whereas the ground 
should never be touched beyond freeing it from 
weeds. Instead of digging, top-dress heavily 
every autumn after the old canes are cut away, 
and leave the half rotten manure on to lie as a 
surfacing all through the summer. I have used 
seaweed with great success; it is a capital non¬ 
conductor of heat, and intercepts the evapo¬ 
ration of the earth’s moisture better than any¬ 
thing else I ever tried. For supporting the 
canes of Raspberries nothing answers better 
than galvanised wire strained along the rows, to 
which they can be tied securely, and with the 
first outlay the expense is over; whereas with 
stakes it is annually recurring, and they are 
often a great trouble to get. Rather than get 
wooden ones I should prefer iron, and these are 
best for standard Roses, as they last almost for 
ever.—S. D. 

Vine foiling- —Imperfect fecundation is the 
cause of small berries, without stones. It may 
be that the Vine in question is rather more 
delicate than the others, and did not get a 
suitable temperature during setting. Some 
varieties are more subject to this than others. 
Lady Downes, for instance, sets fairly well in a 
temperature of GO 0 to 65°, but so situated it 
produces a large number of small berries; give 
it, however, a temperature of 10° higher, and 
it sets to perfection. Another cause of stoneless 
berries may be traced to insufficiency of lime in 
the soil. Not knowing the condition under 
which the Vine was grown, it is difficult to give 
a satisfactory reply, but it is evident that some¬ 
thing was at fault at the time of setting—either 
the temperature was not suitable, or the border 
may have become too airy, or the contrary. A 
too airy heat at the time of setting is to be 
avoided, as being equally prejudicial to a good 
set.— W. Harris, Barnstaple. 

Filling up gaps In orchards.— As a 
rule, new orchards are well planted, but in filling 
up existing orchards, where trees have failed, 
many do not make anything like adequate pro¬ 
vision for the future wants of the trees; merely 
digging a hole large enough to thrust the roots 
into will not do. A tree under such circum 
stances is not differently placed from a plant in 
a pot or tub, except that it does not get the 
unremitting care as to the daily supplies of 
moisture and other necessaries which the pot 
plant gets; consequently, it either dies outright 
or remains stunted for years. Wherever it is 
intended to plant single trees, the soil should be 
taken out from 6 feet to 9 feet square. If on 
turf, lay the top spit back ready to go to the 
bottom of the hole when it is filled in again, but 
if left open for a month or two so much the 
better, so that if the bottom spit is dry it may 
get thoroughly moistened. Two spits deep 
should be thrown clean out and the bottom well 
broken up, and if of unsuitable sfiil some may 
be taken out and carted away, or spread on the 
surface of the orchard, for even the most un¬ 
kindly soil will become good for surface roots, 
after being exposed to the atmosphere for some 
time. In places where the subsoil is bad, it 
will be found better to prevent the roots going 
straight down by putting in a hard foundation 
of pounded bricks and lime rubble formed into 
a concrete than to attempt any remedial mea¬ 
sures in the shape of root lifting or root pruning. 
Having prepared the bottom of the hole, turn 
the top spit back again. Grass side downwards, 
and on this put at least a cartload of fresh soil 
to plant in; that may consist of parings from 
the sides of roads, chopped turf, and some 
thoroughly rotted manure, or the refuse from 
ponds or ditches; in fact, anything in the shape 
of new or unexhausted soil. An Apple tree 
should never be planted where another Apple 
tree has been taken down; it is better to follow 
stone fruits such as Cherries or Plums with 
Apples, and rice verm; for, as is well known, 
land may be ricjt in what one variety requires, 
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and yet poor in what is necessary for another. 
Therefore, if it is intended to fill up an orchard 
with the same kind of fruits as those that grew 
there before, sufficient fresh soil must be intro¬ 
duced to give the young trees a vigorous start, 
trusting to top-dressings afterwards to keep 
them in good health. 

Renovating old Pear trees. — A very 
old Pear tree has been so successfully restored to 
vigour and fertility by the treatment recorded 
below, that a few words about it may be of ser¬ 
vice to amateurs having barren trees in a similar 
condition. The tree in question, an Easter | 
Beurr6, and an old favourite that had done good 
work in bygene years, is on a south wall, and 
trained on the fan system. How old it is I can¬ 
not tell, but the bole is quite 3 feet in circum¬ 
ference. This tree had been declining in health 
for years, growing little and bearing but a few 
fruits, and those so cracked and warted as to be 
useless. Accordingly, in the autumn of 1877 a 
good wide trench was thrown out at a distance 
of 5 feet from the tree, severing what roots were 
found beyond that distance; then undermining 
and carefully working with forks we removed 
the whole of the old soil right up to the wall and 
replaced it with pure loam, which was worked 
carefully and firmly amongst the roots, the 
latter being brought surfacewards as much as 
possible. Nothing further was done until the 
winter of 1878, when, judging the roots would 
have furnished themselves with feeding fibres, I 
removed with a hand-saw the whole of the old 
gnarled spurs, cutting them back close into the 
old wood; I also shortened back the terminal 
branches some 2 feet or 3 feet, leaving quite a 
skeleton of bare rods. During every mild even¬ 
ing in March and April a good syringing with 
the garden engine was given in order to induce 
the old branches to break—and break they did 
beautifully, throwing out quiteathicket of strong 
healthy breast wood. This was summer pruned 
in the usual way. A few fruit buds were formed, 
and last year a few good fruits were obtained, 
but this year the labour bestowed upon the tree 
has been amply repaid, for it is now furnished 
throughout with strong healthy fruiting spurs, 
and has borne a capital crop of large, clean, 
and in all ways excellent fruit.—A. M. 

8586.— Mildew on Vines.— It is only by 
means of careful culture during the growing 
season that mildew can be kept under; washing 
the rods with a mixture of any kind when the 
Vines are at rest will do no good. Overcrowding, 
draughts, and a too damp, cold, stagnant atmo¬ 
sphere will produce it, but it sometimes comes 
in spite of all precautions, and then the only 
known remedy is sulphur. It may be that your 
rods are too close. There should be a space of 
at least feet between them, or the foliage 
cannot come to the substance it should do. The 
laterals, too, should be stopped at one or two 
joints beyond the bunch, or a mass of leaves 
forms which obstructs the passage of air amongst 
the Vines. Mildew is apt to appear just as the 
berries are beginning to swell freely; but if 
watched for, and the bunches immediately dusted 
with sulphur, no harm will come to them. Some¬ 
times the young foliage is attacked, but generally 
it suffices to dust the fruit. The sulphur should 
be used quite dry, and put on with a fine muslin 
bag. On no account use black sulphur, as this 
is very dangerous.—J. C. B. 

8652.—Pruning fruit trees.— The pruning 
of Plum trees on walls must be regulated by the 
form of training adopted. The fan shape is the 
best method of training for stone fruits of all 
kinds, and the pruning is a very simple matter, 
if the trees are taken in hand while quite young. 
For example, if a tree with five shoots be planted 
now, and the shoots are shortened back in spring 
to about one-third their length, they will pro¬ 
bably develop ten or twelve strong shoots next 
year, which will, if evenly distributed, make a 
nice shaped tree. The lower or horizontal shoots 
will need very little shortening, but the central 
ones may be cut back about one-third their 
length, which process repeat until the space is 
filled. All shoots that are not required for 
forming branches may be pinched to four or five 
leaves; they will form flowering spurs, and if 
kept shortened in and thinned out will bear 
crops for many years without getting too far 
from the wall. The pruning of standard Apples 
and Pears, to hasten their fruit bearing, is a very 
doubtful proceeding, as, after the head of the 
tree is formed, very little pruning is needed, as, 


if over luxuriant, cutting will rather increase 
the evil than otherwise; and if the shoots are 
too thick, merely thin them out, but do not 
shorten those left, as they will probably form 
fruit buds their entire length the nest season. 
The standard form of tree requires but little 
pruning, for as the main branches get heavily 
cropped, the weight of fruit brings them down 
from their erect position, and in this way they 
give the central branches room. Now is the 
time to do what pruning is necessary, but beware 
of cutting out large limbs; merely the smaU 
watery shoots that cross or crowd each other 
should be removed.—J. Groom, Seafield Awwq, 
Gosport. 

8628.—Kempsey Alicante Grape- 

This is, in my opinion, one of the veiy best of 
late Grapes. It is a good bearer and sets freely, 
forming very handsome shouldered bunches, and 
the berries colour as black as Sloes. It is by no 
means a delicate Vine, but a robust, free grower, 
at least such is my experience, and although the 
skin of the fruit is rather thick, the flesh i* 
better flavoured than that of Gros Colmar. It 
would be unwise to think of changing the sorts 
you now possess until thoroughly satisfied that 
they are unsuitable, for if only planted hit 
February they will need cutting back to the 
well-ripened wood, and next year the growth 
will be earlier, and if the ripening of the wood 
is assisted by a little fire-heat in September and 
October, there will be no lack of fruit in the 
following season, for there can be no questic* 
of the true Kempsey Alicante being one of the 
very best of late Grapes, likely to hold a fore 
most place in the Vine list for years to come- 
J. Groom, Gosport . 

8028. Black Morocco Grape.-Thr ;< 
by no means a common Grape. It requires treat 
ment similar to the Muscat of Alexandria u 
bring it to perfection. The bunches are largt; 
berries large, varying in size on the same bunch; 
flavour rich and musky. It requires a gresi 
heat to bring it to perfection; and should hare 
a high moist temperature at the time of setting. 
It is apt to crack in the skin, and is therefore 
not adapted for long keeping. I certainly would 
advise planting black Alicante (true) in prefer¬ 
ence to black Morocco. The Alicante has large, 
well-shaped bunches of large berries, of th* 
most perfect finish, and of good flavour. Ko Grape 
in cultivation finishes better.—W. Harris, 
ford House , Barnstaple 

8421.—Grapes not colouring~Ia 
answer to “ B.,” page 440, November 11, where 
he asks if I consider a Vine with two rods 15 fee 
long capable of carrying a greater weight of 
grapes, and finishing them equally well, than a 
Vine with one rod 15 feet long, I ay emphati¬ 
cally yes, double the weight. In the first place, 
the root is in proportion to the wood and foliage, 
so that in the case of two Vines equally healthy, 
the one with one rod, the other with two, tbs 
one with the two rods would cany double the 
weight of the Vine with the one rod only; fcr 
Vines should, as a rule, have about the same 
surface space for the roots that the head occu¬ 
pies, so that the root room of a Vine with two 
rods should be equal to the root room of two 
Vines with one rod each. —W. Harris, Brsdfad 
House, Barnstaple , 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

TfeE PERSIAN CYCLAMEN. 

This, one of our most valuable winter and spring' 
flowering plants, is now generally better treated 
than was formerly the case, when, in order to gire 
the plants that rest which was supposed to be 
necessary, water was withheld as soon as they 
had ceased flowering, and this forced rest was w 
doubt anything but beneficial to than, checkitg 
in a great measure that profusion of bloom whicn 
is now generally the result of improved culture- 
The bulbs or tubers were also retained for mar? 
years, a mode of management now considered sc- 
desirable, so much so, that some of the m*' 
successful growers of these plants prefer to 
a fresh stock from seed each succeeding «asc£ 
in the same way as the Chinese Primrose, the 
Calceolaria, and the Cineraria are generally 
grown. To accomplish this in the case of the 
Persian Cyclamen, 

The seed should be sown about the 
middle or end of October, and under proper 
ment the plants thus raised will be well estaWi^ 
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iapots some 5-inches or 6-inches in diameter, 
and will flower profusely during the following 
season, or in little more than twelve months from 
ibe time of sowing the seed. The seed, which 
germinates somewhat slowly, particularly if old, 
bhould be sown in soil composed of about two 
parts light loam and one part sifted leaf-mould, 
using well-drained pots. The pots should be 
filled with the prepared compost to within half- 
inch of their rims, and the seed should be care¬ 
fully sown upon the level surface and pressed 
gently into the soil. It should be slightly covered 
with finely-sifted mould and carefully watered 
with a tine-rosed watering-pot. It should never 
be allowed to become quite dry, and to secure 
this condition, as well os to accelerate the 
germination of the seed, the surface of each pot 
bhould be covered with a piece of glass, which 
#hoold be allowed to remain until the seeds have 
fairly vegetated, as young plants of the Cycla¬ 
men, unlike those of some species of plants, are 
not apt to damp off, and a moist atmosphere is 
essential to their success. The pots containing 
the seedlings should be placed upon a shelf or 
in some situation pretty close to the glass, and 
may, during bright sunshine, be benefited by a 
slight shade, while a growing temperature should 
be maintained, say not much uuder 60°. As soon 
as the plants can be handled they should be 
pricked into seed-pans in soil similar to that 
recommended for the seed, and early in February 
the plants ought to be large enough to be potted 
singly into small pots, keeping them still near 
the gloss in a moist growing atmosphere. If 
placed upon a wooden shelf it is advisable to 
cover it with sand, fine ashes, or Cocoa-nut fibre, 
which will to some extent retain moisture. 

Potting.— During June, or early in July, the 
plants should be repotted into their flowering 
pots, some 5 inches or not exceeding 6 inches in 
diameter. The pots should be well drained, and 
the compost used rich turfy loam, with about a 
third of leaf soil, and a portion of silver sand 
nhould the loam be at all stiff. They will now 
succeed best in a cold pit, or frames placed upon 
coal ashes, near the glass, and slightly shaded 
during intense sunshine. Thus treated, the pro¬ 
gress of the plants will be rapid, while the 
marbled or veined foliage of many of them will 
be found to be exceedingly ornamental. They 
may be allowed to remain in this situation until 
the end of October, or until they are in bloom, 
when they may be removed to the greenhouse, 
but should be allowed to occupy a position on 
the front shelf, where they cannot fail to pro¬ 
duce a pleasing effect, as the fiowers present 
great diversity in colour, from the most brilliant 
ruby red to the purest white, and in some cases 
Urge in size. 

Saving seed —In order to improve as far 
»s possible the strain of these fine spring flower¬ 
ing plants when in bloom, a careful selection 
‘hould each season be made of the finest 

• arieties from which to save seed for the pro- 
Inction of plants for the following season. These 
elected plants should be placed in a favourable 
•ituation by themselves ; their blooms should be 
sare fully fertilised, and if this operation is per- 
ormed with due discrimination, the desired 
hade of colour, as well as improved form and 
ize of blooms, may generally be reckoned upon 
rith something approaching to a certainty, 
iven where artificial fertilisation is not practised 
he .strain w ill necessarily improve if the seed is 
rom year to year selected from the finest 
arieties. Although it is advisable to raise a 
ortion of these plants from seed each season, it 

* nevertheless advisable in order to secure larger 
pecimens to select also a portion of the finest 
lants and retain them in pots for the following 
ear ; or, what is perhaps still better, as soon as 
11 danger from frost is past plant them out in 
ic open air in suitable soil and position, and 
»pot them early in the following October. These 
lants will generally be found to form fine 
)wering specimens for the second or even the 
nrd seasons. Although the Cyclamen forms a 
refill plant for the decoration of the conser- 
itory or the greenhouse, it is nevertheless in a 
ructnre devoted for a time entirely to their 
jeommodation that a collection of these plants 
reduces the most beautiful and striking effect. 

P. G. 


Solanum jaBminoidee. — Amongst, the 
any good old plants that are daily passed by 
nheeded may be mentionesUJiisfine old climber. 
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Planted ont as it is here in a bed of good rich 
loam and allowed plenty of head room, it may 
be had in flower quite six months at a time, and 
by pinching it can be had in flower at Christmas, 
when its lovely white blooms will be found in¬ 
valuable in a cut state, being light and elegant 
in appearance.—H. C. 


Jaaminum graoillimum — This is an 
excellent plant sent out by Messrs. Veitch k 
Sons last year. The annexed woodcut shows the 
shape and size of the flowers, but the clusters 
are larger. The blossoms are of snowy white¬ 
ness, and exhale a delicious perfume similar to 
that of J. Sambac. It is exceedingly floriferous, 
bearing clusters of blossoms the whole length of 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

8616.—The best way for those who have not 
plenty of room and large houses is not to strike 
the cuttings until March, April, or even the first 
week in May, as, if started earlier, the plants 
will require a great deal more attention, un¬ 
limited liquid manure, and will also grow too 
tall for most houses. The cuttings will root 
freely in either a gentle heat or in a cold frame 
kept close. Pot off singly into 3-inch pots as 
soon as rooted, and keep close till rooted out. 
Wr en fit, give a shift into 5-inch or 6-inch pot.-, 
and stand or plunge them in an open sunny 
situation out of doors. They will soon want a 
further shift into 8-inch, 9-inch, or 10-inch pot -, 
in any of which sizes they will bloom well. 
When getting pot-bound in these, plenty of 
liquid manure should be 
given, and the plants 
should never want for 
water for a single hour at 
any time. It is a good 
plan to plunge the pots 
about two-thirds of their 
depth in any vacant 
plot of ground that gets 
plenty of sun, and ir 
the holes are tapered 
down a few inches below 
the pots no worms c m 
enter or the plants root 
through. It is seldom 
necessary to pinch the 
tops out, unless the 
plants are wanted dwarf 
and bushy at the ex¬ 
pense of large flower-, 
as, if grown strong, the 
main shoots will branch 
naturally into three, 
four, or more stems at 
the end of J uly or early 
in August. 

The shoots must be 
kept carefully but not 
tightly tied to neat 
stakes, as they are easily 
broken by strong winds. 
All sbould be well estab¬ 
lished in their flower¬ 
ing pots by the end of 
July, or early in August 
at the latest. Thin the 
buds when they show 
to one on each shoot if 
fine flowers are desired, 
or two or three if quan¬ 
tity rather than quality is aimed at. House in 
a light, airy, cool greenhouse before the first 
frosts appear, or say early in October. Cearc 
giving the liquid manure as soon as the flowers 
show colour. If the plants are put into a shady 
house the blooms will be a week or two later 
than if exposed to sunshine. I should perhaps 
have said that for the large-flowered kinds three 
or four shoots, with one bloom to each, are as 
much as a plant in a 9-inch or 10-inch pot can 
bring to perfection; if more shoots are left, the 
blooms will be proportionately smaller. 

Cuttings, of the large-flowered kinds even, 
may be struck any time in June or July, and if 
when well rooted they are potted three in a 
5-inch pot, four in a 6-inch, or flve in a 7-inch 
pot, placing them at equal distances, shifted 
once into pots 2 inches larger, and a few doses 
of liquid manure given, they will make very 
nice plants, 2 to 3 feet high, with several good 
tiow'ers on each, and suit low houses admirably. 

I’ompones are not nearly so much trouble, and 
may be struck any time from March onward, 
and potted on as required. IMnch if necessary, 
and give liquid manure when the flowering pot s 
are full of roots. Rut the simplest way to grow 
these is to strike the cuttings early in June, and 
plant them out 2 feet apart in a piece of fairly 
good ground in an open position as soon as 
struck. When showing colour, or nearly so. 
lift with good balls of earth, and pot in 7-inch 
or 8-inch pots, watering well, and shading and 
syringing on a hot day afterwards. If early sort.-, 
are chosen and the frost does not come before 
they can be lifted this is a capital plan. Even 
the large flowered kinds may be treated thu a 
with success in any season like the present, but 
in no case must the plants be lifted until the 
colour of the flower is just peeping, and if a 
sharpish frost, or fall of snow, comes before this , 
it is all up with them. 

Original from 
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A new Jasmine (JaMuinuni «radllimmn). 


its slender branches, which droop very grace¬ 
fully on all sides. In addition to these good 
qualities, it continues to flower throughout the 
winter, a circumstance which cannot fail to 
render it popular and invaluable, particularly 
for cutting. We saw it finely in flower in the 
Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea, a short time ago, 
where there is now a good stock of it. It requires 
a warm greenhouse. It was collected by Mr. 
Burbidge in Borneo. 

Violets in pots.— If the plantation from 
which it is desired to propagate is in a crowded 
state, 1 w’ould advise that the plants be all taken 
up, the old soil shaken from them, planting them 
out again some 6 inches apart in free rich soil. 
The list plants for early flowering arc those ob¬ 
tained from runners made in spring, and those 
cannot well be obtained in good condition w here 
the parent plants are closely crowded together. 
Where the stools are some 6 inches apart there 
is no need to disturb them, but a surface dress¬ 
ing of some good free, light compost should be 
applied, into which the runners may freely root 
as soon as they form. Should hot dry weather 
ensue in the spring or early summer keep the 
soil well moistened, and when the young plants 
are well rooted take them up carefully and set 
them out on to a well enriched piece of ground 
in rows, some 9 inches apart, allowing 6 inches 
from plant to plant. Mulch them well with 
rotten manure, keep them free from weeds, 
water when needful, and sprinkle overhead 
twice a day in hot parching weather. If possible 
the position chosen for them should be screened 
from the midday sun. About the latter end of 
September they may be taken up, some of the 
Boil shaken away from them, and the roots 
crammed into 6-inch or 4 inch pots. Place them 
in a frame or in a cool, well ventilated structure, 
and they will come finely into bloom by the 
winter.—J. C. B. 
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The beat soil for Chrysanthemums at all 
stages is a sound rich loam, mixed with about 
ha^f its bulk of well rotted manure and leaf- 
mould in equal parts. Sand is not needed unless 
the loam is stiff. 

A good dozen of large flowering kinds are, 
Mrs G. Bundle, Mrs Dixon, Beverley, Prince 
Alfred, Jardin des Plantes, and Gen. Bain bridge, 
incurved; and Fair Maid of Guernsey, Elaine, 
Peter the Great, Dr. Masters, Chang, and Kri 
Kang, of the Japanese section. The reflexed 
sorts are much more easily grown than the 
incurved, but axe not nearly so beautiful, or so 
large. 

Twelve good l’ompones, Mdme. Marthe, Golden 
Mdme. Marthe, Aigle d’Or, the White, Bose, and | 
Golden Trevennas, Bob, Captain Nemo, Crimson 
Perfection, St. Michael, Fanny, and Gen. Can- 
robert. 

The Anemone flowered Chrysanthemums are 
not worth, growing in my opinion, except to 
afford variety in a very large collection. 

_ B.C. B. 

8617.—Treatment of Sol&nuxn*. —The 
failure of the plant in question is probably due 
either to want of pruning early in the spring, 
or to absence of sufficient sunlight during the 
summer months. By following the directions 
here given good berried plants may be obtained 
for early winter decoration. In the first place, 
it should be remembered that it is the fruit of 
the Kolanum that we value, and that, conse¬ 
quently, a longer Beason of growth is necessary 
than if it was grown for its flowers only. By 
the first week in March old specimens should be 
cut in rather hard, leaving about two eyes of 
the last year’s growth. Until young shoots are 
formed be very careful in watering, only giving 
enough to keep the roots from perishing. When 
they are about an inch long shake away all the 
old soil and replace in a clean pot of the same 
size. Place in a light position, attend to 
watering and sprinkling in fine weather, and 
growth will be freely made. About the begin¬ 
ning of July 6hift into a larger pot, using good 
loam, leaf mould, and rotten manure. Do not 
shade, and give abundance of water when the 
pots get full of roots.—J. C. B. 

8599.— Oaloeolarias and Cinerarias. 

—Unless the Cinerarias were sown early in 
spring they would not yet be showing signs of 
flower. To have them in bloom by Christmas 
seed should be sown early in March, growing the 
young plants along freely so that they come into 
their blooming pots by the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember. They then get throughly established by 
the end of October, and may be placed in gentle 
warmth until they come into flower. Plants 
which are looking healthy now, but which are 
not very large, will bloom about April if kept 
in a cool house from whence frost is excluded. 
Keep them moist at the roots, but do not syringe 
until March, and then only in fine weather, and 
give them no more than greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture, or unless, as before stated, they are well 
established in 4^-inch or 6-inch pots. If they 
are in smaller ones, shift them into the next size 
at once. Soot water is a good stimulant, and 
by putting a spadeful in a bag, sinking the same 
in a medium-sized tub of water, the liquid may 
be used quite clear. Calceolarias do not bloom 
until spring. They demand the same treatment, 
but must never be placed in heat.—J. C. B. 

8624. — Cyclamens not flowering.— 
Old bulbs of these will flower freely if treated 
as follows:—About the latter end of June shake 
all the old soil from the roots—the best way is 
to wash it away in a pail of water, as then all 
the fibrous roots are preserved—and if there is 
the convenience of a cold frame, plant them out 
about 9 inches apart in light, sandy soil, keeping 
it moderately moist and shading from hot sun. 
They will soon start freely into growth, and 
should then be syringed in hot weather, getting 
plenty of air on fine days, shutting up on cold 
nights, but leaving some air in when balmy, or the 
foliage gets "drawn.” As they advance in growth 
they wifi need more water, and by the middle of 
October they will be full of buds, and may be 
carefully lifted and put in pots just laige 
enough to contain the roots, using very light 
soil with plenty of sand in it. This is the best 
and easiest way, and gives fine specimens; but 
if no frame is at command, instead of planting 
them out they may be potted again, keeping 
them in the greenhouse, shading against hot 
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sun only, and letting them get plenty of light. 
Never dry them off, but keep the soil just moist 
when the flowers fade.—J. C., ByjUeU 

8644.— Begonia FrcBbelli.— This is rather 
a ticklish plant to winter, as it does not make 
tubers like the other kinds. I find it best to 
keep it moving quietly in a moderately warm 
house at about 60° or 65°, for if the plants die 
thoroughly down they hardly ever start again 
properly; at least such is my experience. The 
best plan is to keep them growing on freely with 
plenty of nourishment, from the seedling state, 
and when worn out, have a fresh batch of young 
plants to take their place. Good old leaf-mould, 
with a little loam and plenty of sand, is the best 
stuff for these and all the tuberous Begonias ; 
a small proportion of peat may be added, but 
they do rather best without it.—B. C. B. 

8661.— Camellias not flowering.— The 
Camellias which “ J. J.” speaks of have probably 
not received the proper treatment. After flower¬ 
ing they should be placed in a warm, moist 
house to induce them to grow freely. When the 
growth is almost completed they should be kept 
drier, as if they are not they are apt to form 
wood instead of flower-buds, and this may be 
the cause of " J. J.’s” failure. It should also be 
borne in mind that Camellias will not bear much 
heat—in fact, if they are at all forced, the buds 
are very liable to fall off. A genial temperature 
of about 508 will always bring them on nicely. 
—A. G. 0. S. 

8636.— Begonias from leaves.— There is 
little difficulty in raising young plants of 
Begonias of the Rex type from leaves. Well 
drain a large pan with crocks, and fill up with 
fine sandy soil. Insert the stalks of the leaves so 
that the leaves themselves will lie flat on the sur¬ 
face of the soil. Make incisions in the laige mid¬ 
ribs of the leaves and shake some sharp silver 
sand over the cut parts just enough to bury them, 
but do not cover the leaf too much or it will rot. 
If a propagating case is available the young 
plants will soon form at each cut. A very good 
substitute for a propagating case is a box or pan 
with a sheet of glass over it. When rooted, pot off 
the young plants in small pots, and place them 
in a house having a temperature of 60°.—J. 
Groom, Gosport. 

——- If the fine foliaged Bex kind is referred 
to, it is difficult to imagine that they can be suc¬ 
ceeding under "similar treatment to Calceo¬ 
larias,” whatever that may mean. There can be 
no mistaking whether the leaves have really 
struck root or not, which I should very much 
doubt, as, unlike Gloxinias, these commence to 
put forth small leaves from the rooted part 
immediately. The proper mode of procedure is 
to take fully-developed leaves of a moderate 
size from a healthy plant that has been grown 
in not a very high temperature, cut across the 
main veins in from six to a dozen places, and 
carefully peg them down to pans or shallow 
boxes of light soil, such as peat or leaf-mould, 
with a little loam, nearly half of which should 
be sand; plenty of drainage should be provided. 
This should be done in June, July, or early in 
August, and the pans should be placed in a hot¬ 
bed frame or propagating house or pit, at 65° to 
75°, and be kept close, shaded, and moderately 
moist. When rooted and growing, pot the young 
plants off singly, and grow in a warm, moist 
atmosphere till strongly established. Thus 
treated, several plants may be raised from a 
single leaf. Smaller leaves with about an inch 
of Footstalk root readily in pots without cutting. 

8611 .—Fine-leaved and flowering 
greenhouse plants. —Amongst plants dis¬ 
tinguished for the beauty of their foliage and 
which will pass the winter satisfactorily in a 
minimum temperature of 50° is Aspidistra 
lurida variegata, one of the best and most 
attractive fine-leaved plants that we have ; Gre- 
villea robusta, remarkable for its elegant growth 
and finely cut foliage; Acaciadealbatajsuch palms 
as Corypha australis, Latania borbonica. Areca 
lutescens, A. sapida, and Kentia canterburyana. 
These are amongst the best of greenhouse plants 
and are very useful for small greenhouses, as if 
kept well watered and supplied occasionally 
with a little weak liquid manure, they will re¬ 
main in a healthy state in the same pots for 
several years without shifting. All the Dractenas 
with coloured foliage will also thrive well, 
amongst which may be mentioned as especially 
noteworthy tenninalis stricta, ferrea, Cooperi, 


Baptisti, and Bausei. Amongst the Araiks a 
some worthy of a place in every collection < 
fine-leaved plants, the best and most distinct .. 
them being dactylifolia, a very handsome pk 
indeed, papyrifera, and Sieboldi variep 
—we must not forget the Indiarubber, whi< 
would be just at home there; and if ar 
other kind is needed take Chanvieri, 
very distinct and beautiful species. As xegar 
flowering plants, the choice of them will vg 
much depend upon the maximum day temper 
ture. We should advise that 55° be not exceed? 
dropping to 50° at night. This being vrtat 
commonly termed intermediate, is quite cnoif 
for so-called warmhouse plants, and is also ml 
able for bringing on Cyclamens, Cineraria 
flowering shrubs, Abutilons, Camellias, AcJt, 
bulbs, &c. Effective flowering plants, and su 
as are not commonly grown, will be found i 
Imantophyllum miniatum, a remarkably ban 
some plant, and of which several fine varied 
exist. It is easily managed, and should be gro? 
wherever proper convenience can be accorded 
Epiphyllums are very showy, flowering in 
winter season, as do also double Primulas ar 
Echeveria retusa, and Abutilon Boule de Xeir 
We would also advise you to try a few Orchid 
of which the following would be found to r. 
ceed in the above temperature: LycasteSL 
neri, Odontoglossum Alexandra.. Zygopeuii 
Mackayiand crinitum, Cattleya citrina, Ccdogu 
cristate, and Cypripedium insigne. Then i 
have Tydeas, and Eucharis gran diflora. Gloce: 
jasminoides is a plant as yet but little known t. 
of great value, producing freely and continue 
handsome Gardenia-like flowers.—J. C. B. 

8650.— Sanohezia nobills variegate 
This is a stove plant demanding a constant wj 
ter temperature of 60°, with much moists 
when growing. The attempt to cultivate it in 
greenhouse could only result in rtiasrro. 
failure. Tydaes arc also warm-house subject 
requiring from 50° to 55° in winter, at whir 
time of year they flower. If the requisite warn: 
is not at command, we strongly urge you net I 
attempt their culture. Imantophyllum miniate; 
on the contrary, may be very well managed i 
ordinary greenhouse temperature. It is troetb 
it is often wintered in intermediate temperate: 
but the only advantage to be derived from 1 
doing is that of bringing it into bloom a: a 
earlier date. It is of easy culture, much | 
sembling as regards root formation and Mtu 
generally the well-known Agapanthus— not r 
quiring to be often shifted, loving moisture i 
the summer, and being the better for having d 
supply of water much diminish ed in winti 
Pancratiums are easily grown in a greenhocs 
They require, like other bulbous-rooted plank 
rest after flowering, and to be re-potted in a 
tirely fresh soil in autumn.—J. C. B. 

8614.— Azaleas faffing —Want of nod 
ment and a bad state of the roots, arisiq 
through overpotting, are the chief cauxs fl 
Azaleas becoming weakly and not floweriaf 
But little can be done now with the eiceptifl 
of looking to the drainage and replacing it vif 
fresh if it has become choked with soil If A 
pot is full of roots, the plant should be shifla 
next spring just as it starts into growth, usj 
good peat; but if there is but little appearfflfl 
of healthy fibre, work away with a poiak 
stick all the old soil possible, and replace in i 
pot of the same size, using fine, well sandW 
peat, and giving good drainage. When by reaa 
of the above causes the wood of Azalea? bj 
come into a very weakly state, it is bawl 
prune it well in, cutting to where it is stout is 
firm. This wood gives much stronger shak 
and the growth produced by them is, unde: 
treatment, sure to become well set with t-ndj 
After catting in, which should be done about® 
beginning of March, keep the soil just 
until the new growths come away. The BckjJ 
growers invariably prune their Azaleas bw 
back every year, and their plants are noted ft 
strong wood, stout buds, and robust folbea - 
J. C. B. 

8596.— Arum Lilies. —If the plant in q*SJ 
tion is healthy and in a growing conditkM 
not disturb it. and it will flower again ;u <ft 
time, but it should get a little weak 
water pow and then, as it likes plenty of W 
when forming its flower spathes. Soot-wiflj 
excellent; put a bagful in a tub of water 
use the clean liquor. A stone should he patj 
the bag -jtp sink jit. Another year the 
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should be turned out of the pot about the end 
of June, shaking all the old soil away and re¬ 
potting in good, free, rich mould. The young 
ones may be taken off and potted separately, or 
may be left on to form a large specimen. A 
moist, cool, position is best during summer, and 
the soil should be kept moist, this Arum being 
a true aquatic. Some growers plant out in June 
in rich soil, and lift again early in September. 
This is a good plan, saving labour in watering 
and inducing extra luxuriance.—J. C. B. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Bladder Nuts (Staphyleae).— The 
btaphyleas are a free-flowering class of shrubs, 
attractive both when in blossom and when bear¬ 
ing their singular inflated seed pods, from which 
the English name Bladder Nut is derived. The 
species are—S. pinnata (the common Bladder 
Nut), the strongest growing of the genus; in this 
the leaves are composed of five or seven leaflets, 
ar.d the flowers, which open in May and June, 
are white, and are succeeded by the pods to 
which allusion has just been made. This, and 
in fact all the species, throw up suckers with 
such freedom as to form dense bushes; therefore, 
in propagating them, the only thing required is 
to detach the suckers from the parent plant, 
when they will be found already rooted. This 
plant is commonly distributed throughout 
Europe, and is even found wild in some parts of 
England. S. trifoliate, a North American spe¬ 
cies,* bears (as its name implies) trifoliate leaves, 
but in flower and habit it resembles S. pinnata, 
only weaker in growth. S. colchica bears much 
larger panicles of flowers than the two preceding 
species; indeed it has lately taken high rank as 
a plant for early forcing, as it forces very 
readily, and when thus treated the flowers are of 
a purer white than those which open out-of- 
doors. It is a native of Asia Minor, but has been 
largely imported from French gardens within 
the last few years.—A. 

8658.— Rhododendrons in shade. — 

“ E. W. C. ” need not hesitate to plant Rhodo¬ 
dendrons in a shady place, as they will grow and 
make even fitter foliage than in full sunlight, 
but the flowers will not be so numerous or fine. 
The common Rhododendron ponticum is one of 
the very best evergreens for forming game covert 
under the shade of large forest trees, as in such 
positions its shoots run out long and straggling, 
and spread on the soil, but they do not flower 
mnch, while on the outskirts of the wood, where 
the sunlight reaches them, the growth is sturdy 
and erect. The Rhododendron will grow in any 
fairly good soil; the old notion that peat is in¬ 
dispensable is quite a fallacy, for I have had 
them flourish in soil of quite an opposite charac¬ 
ter, and self-sown seedlings spring up in shaded, 
Moss-covered positions far more freely than they 
do in sunny places.— J. Groom, Scafield, Got* 
port. 

8633.— Plante for screen — Perhaps the 
best hedge that “ Browser” could plant as 
a screen for his tennis lawn is that comprised of 
well grown Thorns of three or four years’ 
growth, planted u herring-bone ” fashion, rather 
closely, with an evergreen Privetat every fourth 
place, and also a 3-feet Holly between the 
Privets, equal distance from each Privet. These 
should be planted on a bank 2 feet high, which 
will net only give good drainage to the hedge, 
but. it will also raise the fence to that extent 
which will make it a better screen at once, 
and when properly grown, it will look well, 
either in winter or summer. The quicks should 
be 4 feet or 4£ feet when planted.—G. C., 
Eccles. 

8584.— Ornamental Hedge. — Near a 
country residence a hedge of common Thorn, 
with Beach and Privet at intervals, has a 
pleasant appearance in summer and in autumn 
and far on into the winter. The Beech leaves, 
which in a regularly and carefully dipt hedge 
frequently remain on till spring, give it a warm 
and cheerful look.—P. R. 


La Semalne Francaise, a Weekly Newspaper 
w»d Review in French for the United Kingdom—Politics, 
Literature, Science, Art, Society, Theatre, Music, Education, 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary — Dee. 4 to 9. 

Potting bulbs of Ranunculuses and Anemones. Re-ar¬ 
ranging greenhouses. Tying up and staking Mignonette. 
Scrubbing paint in vinery with soft soap to cleanse and 
kill insects that may have accumulated in crevices. 
Looking over Apples and Pears in fruit room, and pick¬ 
ing out all decayed fruits. Giving Raspberries a good 
top-dressing of rough manure. Looking over Strawberries 
plunged in leaves, and picking off all decayed foliage. 
Covering up Seakale and Rhubarb with manure and 
leaves. Tying and stopping winter Cucumbers. Manuring 
and trenching ground for Potatoes, and shifting those 
growing in pots to a house in which they will have more 
fight. Getting up a few clumps of Mint and Tarragon 
for forcing. Sprinkling a little burnt ashes and lime on 
Pea border as a preventive of slugs. Placing pots over 
Seakale ready for forcing ; also covering up Endive and 
Lettuce to blanch, and placing a few more roots of Wit- 
loof in Mushroom house for salad. 

Glasshouses. 

With the waning of the blossoms on Chrysan¬ 
themums the difficulty of keeping up a gay 
appearance in greenhouses and the conservatory 
will be increased. To succeed the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums a stock of Epacris, Ericas, and Carna¬ 
tions should now be fast coming forward, to 
keep up a succession of flower. Nothing can 
beat the different varieties of Epiphyllums for 


warmth enough to bring them to life. If the 
plants are thoroughly washed with strong To¬ 
bacco water by dipping the smaller portion of 
the stock and syringing the larger, the eggs will 
be destroyed, but to do this thoroughly the To¬ 
bacco water must not be washed off in the way 
sometimes done with clean water, but should be 
allowed to dry on the plants. 

Camellias.— Where old plants of these have 
got thin of branches and straggling, there are 
two ways of dealing with them: either shorten 
the branches well back, or bend and tie them 
down, an operation which induces the plants to 
break back. This is much the quickest method 
of getting them furnished with a close growth of 
young shoots, but for a time the plants have a 
somewhat formal appearance; yet if there is any 
deficiency of roots it is a safer course to follow 
than heading in, as when plants of any descrip¬ 
tion so treated are deficient in root power, cut¬ 
ting back has a still further weakening influence, 
which it often takes them some years to get over. 
Where any work of this kind has to be done, it 
should be seen to at once, as if deferred until 
near the time when growth commences, they 
will break fewer shoots. Previous to tying in, 
if the plants are at all affected with scale, they 



giving a rich glow to the conservatory during the 
winter season. These should be worked on the 
Pereskia stock, as this gives the plants a greater 
degree of hardiness for the conservatory than 
when on their own roots. Camellias with flower- 
buds in all stages of development should now be 
coming forward. Any of these that have 
flowered should at once be put under growing 
conditions to get them forward for coming in 
early another season. It is by getting growth 
into these early in the season, and getting the 
flower-buds as forward as possible in spring and 
early summer, and housing the plants early in 
autumn, that will give an early bloom. A few 
of the Acacias may now be forwarded in a little 
closer atmosphere, when they will soon begin to 
unfold their blossoms, and prove valuable for the 
conservatory. Those who possess a good stock 
of Amaryllis may now make a choice of the best 
ripened bulbs, and start them in a moderate 
temperature. The handsome flowered A. for- 
mossissima is one of the most useful, but one 
that is rarely seen in collections of plants. It 
grows and flowers freely in a greenhouse tem¬ 
perature, and delights in a position on a dry 
shelf. Bulbs of this kind potted at once would 
flower in the course of the season. 

Azaleas. —It is natural for these to shed a 
portion of their leaves during winter; sometimes 
this leaf-dropping goes so far as to leave the plants 
almost naked, but where this occurs it is evident 
that the growth has been imperfectly matured, or 
that the leaves have been injured by insects or 
through fumigating. Although Tobacco smoking 
is a quicker way of destroying insects tlian dip¬ 
ping or washing, yet the latter is much the 
safest method, and itcan be effectually done now. 
Thrips may not be found now in a living state, 
but their eggs are secreted on the leaves under 
little black spots, which look like specks of var¬ 
nish, there they remain concealed until there is 


should have an extra .cleaning, so that if not 
completely eradicated, these troublesome insects 
may be so reduced in numbers as to give little 
trouble during the growing season. In every 
garden an effort should be made through the 
winter to get the whole stock as clean as circum¬ 
stances tfrill permit: every insect destroyed now 
is the prevention of numbers making their ap¬ 
pearance in the summer, when so many other 
matters require attention, and the time of all 
engaged is required to attend to the routine of 
cultivation. 

Berry-bearing Solanums.— Where them 
useful decorative plants are required with their 
berries in a fully ripe coloured state for so long 
a season as possible, some cuttings should be 
rooted as soon in the new year as they can be 
got, for unless the plants are struck early they 
will not flower and set their fruit so as to admit 
of it getting coloured in the autumn. These 
Solanums vary much in their habit when raised 
from seed, and the best waj’ to secure a unifori' 
profuse-berried condition is to raise the stock 
from cuttings; if some of these are put in at 
once and another lot later on, the first will have 
their fruit ripe by the beginning of October, the 
later batch coming in to succeed them. If tie 
plants have no young growth about them suit¬ 
able for cuttings, a few of the best should 
immediately be put in a little warmth, where 
they will quickly commence to grow; as soon ns 
the young shoots are 2 inches long they will be 
large enough, and will strike in two or three 
weeks if put in genial warmth, after which they 
should be moved singly into small pots and kept 
on growing in an intermediate temperature until 
spring, stopping them two or three times, so as 
to lay the foundation for a close, bushy form. 
The small-growing S. capsicastrum with its 
slender drooping shoots is quite as handsome a - 
the bushy-habited sorts more usually grown. It 
Original frc s 
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requires similar treatment in every way, only 
that the principal shoot should be supported 
with a stick, leaving the side branches to droop 
naturally, which they will do so as to form a 
pretty pyramid, hanging down and all but cover¬ 
ing the pot. 

Flower Garden. 

Chrysanthemums, having lost their 
beauty, nothing remains but to clear away the 
stems if the plants are to be left where they are 
in the borders to grow on again for another year. 
The best way, however, although involving a 
little more trouble, is to start afresh with young 
ones, or plant out from among those that have 
flowered in pots, and in cases where this is in¬ 
tended to be done the plants for the purpose 
should be taken care of in frames, and not 
turned out till sharp frosts are over, or many of 
them may get injured. 

Bulbous plants are growing fast, and will, 
if open weather continues, be soon through the 
soil; it will therefore be advisable to be pre¬ 
pared with a good stock of leaf-mould in order 
that it may be in readiness for purposes of pro¬ 
tection should its use be required. Laid on the 
surface or around the collars of plants, it is sur¬ 
prising what shelter even a handful affords, and 
where it can be had in quantity nothing answers 
better as a mulching for all beds and borders, 
few if any of which should be dug or disturbed. 
Dressed with leaf-mould, they not only look tidy 
for the winter, but the plants in them are ren¬ 
dered snug and comfortable, and start vigorously 
in spring. Not only is there danger in the future 
to bulbs, owing to the excitement they have re¬ 
cently undergone, but trees and shrubs of doubt¬ 
ful hardiness will require extra precautions to 
carry them safely over the winter, as it is well 
known that they always suffer more after a sea¬ 
son like the present than they do when the 
autumn is colder and drier. 

For low-growing shrubs or plants there is 
nothing equal to leaves for affording protection, 
and these, if thrust in among the branches or 
about the collars, and kept there by means of 
bracken or evergreen twigs, will be all that is 
necessary, except for Myrtles, Escallonias, and 
Mich like, which may require the assistance of a 
mat or other help later on. The present is a 
good time for propagating evergreens, many of 
which strike readily from cuttings,if put in bare 
open places in shrubberies, or other situations 
where they are well sheltered from cold, cutting 
winds. Thujas of all kinds, and most t of the 
coniferae likewise may be increased in a similar 
manner, but these require the aid of a hand¬ 
glass or cold frame, in which they can be kept 
close, when they will callus during the winter, 
and put forth roots in the spring. For striking 
cuttings of conifers, the soil cannot well be too 
sharp and sandy, and, to make it firm about 
them, it should be well watered and left to sub¬ 
side. 


Boses. 

Hoses and other deciduous plants of that class 
may still be planted, but the sooner they are now 
got in the better, as they will then have plenty 
of time to form fresh rootlets, which will enable 
them to start with great strength in the spring. 
Brier stocks for budding next season should be 
collected at once for the same reason, and in 
planting these it is important that they have good 
ground away from trees in an open, sunny spot, 
where they can make strong shoots, instead of 
being starved and having the bark contracted, a 
condition that tells much against them, and a 
check they are a long time in getting over. The 
best Briers for stocks are those having bright, 
clear stems, that look as if they would swell 
freely; these should be taken up carefully and 
at once trimmed and shortened to lengths likely 
to be required to grow as standards or dwarfs. It 
seems Btrange that, hardy as Briers are, they 
sometimes get killed when moved from hedge¬ 
rows or the shelter of woods, and to prevent this, 
as well as to enrich the soil where they are 
planted, the ground should be mulched heavily 
with half-rotten manure, and if this is done, frost 
will have little effect on them, however sharp the 
weather may be. For sandy soils, the Manetti 
forms the best stock, and to be prepared with a 
supply of these it will be necessary to put in a 
good lot of cuttings. Those made from wood about 
the size of a penholder are the best, and in pre¬ 
paring these they should be cut into lengths of 
about 9 inches, and h^ve all the bads removed 
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except one or at most two at the top. In making 
the cuttings it is important that they have a joint 
at the base, as there the roots are emitted, and 
to prevent shrivelling the cuttings should be 
buried to within 1 inch or so of the points, and 
if this is done, scarcely one in a hundred will 
fail. Rose cuttings may be made in a similar 
way, but instead of trimming out the buds of 
these, every one should be carefully preserved, 
that the future plant may be a branching one 
well fumised below. In putting either Manetti 
or Bose cuttings in, the best way is to have a 
line and chop down by its side a long straight 
drill, in which the cuttings can be thrust at 
6 or 9 inches apart, and the ground then pushed 
up and made hard against them by pressing it 
down with the foot. 

Fruit. 

Early Vines.— The Vines in the early house 
will now be on the move, and timely attention 
will be needed, particularly where the Vines are 
pruned on the modern long-rod system, to secure 
an even break quite back to the base of the cur¬ 
rent year’s growth. If the terminal buds show 
signs of taking the lead, tie the points down to 
a low level and syringe the dormant buds with 
warm water several times a day. Turn the fer¬ 
menting material frequently for the twofold 
purpose of giving off warmth and ammonia, and 
add fresh leaves and short manure from the re¬ 
serve ground as the work proceeds. When the 
buds begin to push, the outside borders may re¬ 
ceive a good covering *>f new Oak leaves in 
sufficient quantity to maintain a top-heat of 75° 
to 80*. Let them be in a fermenting state when 
they are placed on the border, make them very 
firm, and replace the lights or shutters with a 
sharp pitch to the front for throwing off water. 
Admit a little air at the top of the house when 
the weather is mild, and slightly raise the tem¬ 
perature on bright days, when it may run up 
to 68°. A minimum temperature of 58° will be 
sufficient for the present, and 5° less when 
colder weather necessitates constant fire-heat. 

Mid-season Vises. —Houses intended for 
starting about Christmas should be pruned and 
ready for shutting up by the end of this month. 
It does not often happen that bleeding follows 
November or December pruning, but where there 
exists a doubt the application of a little styptic, 
literal ventilation, and the withholding of water 
from the inside borders until after the middle 
of the month will be advisable. 

Late Grapes will require constant looking 
over for decaying berries. Keep the houses dry 
and cool, free from plants and scrupulously clean. 
Avoid all sweeping or other disturbances which 
will set dust in motion, and have the Grape room 
fired and aired on fine days ready for their re¬ 
ception at the end of the month. 

Hardy fruit— A great deal of the bush 
pruning, Gooseberries excepted, will have been 
brought to a close, and the ground will be ready 
for the annual supply of manure when frosty 
weather sets in. From bush trees we prefer 
going to the Plums, thence to Pears and Peaches. 
When pruning old trees upon which the spurs 
have become unsightly, a general system of 
thinning and shortening back should be followed 
up, or, better still, if vigorous and healthy, all 
the leading branches of a few trees may be 
entirely denuded of old spurs eveiy autumn, 
and, the climate being good, they will break 
abundantly the following year. In cold districts, 
where the choice or tender kinds barely ripen 
their fruit and buds, this system is not recom¬ 
mended, as the shock would be too severe upon 
half-ripened wood. If planting is still in arrear, 
no time should be lost in getting the trees into 
their places, provided the soil is in fair working 
condition ; but on no account should this be fol¬ 
lowed up when cold, adhesive soils are full of 
water. In gardens of this kind where the ele¬ 
ments are against the fruit grower, unremitting 
attention should be devoted to the burning and 
charring of all kinds of refuse for use as a top- 
| dressing and mixing with cold, heavy soils. 

Vegetables. 

The early Peas on our south border will soon 
be above ground, and the first precaution is to 
cover them up with coal ashes. This prevents 
slugs from coming near them, and preserves 
their tender tops from frost; when we see them 
above the ashes, they are Rfcaked at once, and 


in addition to staking we put a few Ye* 
branches up each row. A little extra work i> 
thus bestowed on what may be termed winter- 
sown Peas, but among the many methods I haw. 
tried, both here and elsewhere, I have al»a\ > 
found the crop more abundant and tbePeks 
earlier under this system than when sown in 
spring, whether in pots, on turf, or in any other 
way. Broad Beans, when young, have Lera,,, 
a fashionable dish. Our first lot is above grout: ; 
they are very much improved by a slight cord¬ 
ing oi coal ashes. The second lot should (-• 
put in at once. Our Mushroom house has c ; 
yet bad any artificial heat, so that we get goo i 
fat Mushrooms. Our beds are now all made in- 
side, but we grow the bulk of our Mushroou„ 
on outside beds or ridges, which are preferable 

Every bit of digging or trenching should, if 
possible, be finished by the end of the par: 
this can be done when the weather is open, ar. t 
when the ground is frost-bound is the time ;i. 
wheel out manure and -soils. With regard i 
growing crops in the open garden, but little at¬ 
tention will be requisite for some time to come. 
Brussels Sprouts and Kales will, after severe 
frost, be the better for having the old decayed 
leaves cleared off. both to admit air to tl% 
plants and to get rid of the disagreeable smelt 
which emanates from such decaying matter. 

Young plantations of Cabbage should 
earthed up, and be carefully guarded from slip 
and grubs by dusting with lime or soot. Cauli¬ 
flowers and early Broccoli should be lift#-- 1 
directly they turn in, and be “heeled in n 
some sheltered spot, and protected with mas 
in severe weather. Plots of Spinach should 
have the soil occasionally stirred; on light open 
soil this crop never fails in winter, but it is» 
critical crop on heavy land; hence the desir* 
bility of frequent hoeing or “pointing ov? 
Celery should be finally earthed up when tr 
weather is dry, and protection provided lo: 
severe weather. Hurdles or mats, resting on 
Pea sticks laid over the ridges, form a Im:-m 
mode of protection. Lettuce and Caulith>u>: 
plants also need a covering of litter or brackt« 
as soon as severe weather sets in; and plan'- 
of the same in hand-lights and frames bhot;h 
be effectually protected by covering the lights 
with litter. 

The directions given in former papers a.- 
the forcing of Rhubarb, Se&kale, and Aspai* 
gus arc still applicable. Succession balcht* f 
these should be started about fortnightly, var - 
ing in quantity according to the demur!. 
Potatoes may now be planted in frames f r 
these a bed of Oak leaves forms the most r, - < 
genial bottom-heat, as also for Carrots ar<t 
Radishes, and though top-heat from pipe- 
saves a lot of covering up. by this mode '.Hi 
heating Potatoes are so apt to develop a weakly 
growth of liaulm, and consequently an inferior 
crop of tubers, that preference should be given 
to growing them without top-heat other than 
that produced by the bed of leaves; of coirs*, 
outside linings to frames will be requisite, a)** 
thick coverings over the glass nightly. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


BEDS AND BORDERS OF HARDY PLANT' 
Thebe is no form of flower gardening equal t > 
that which has been styled “okl-fashioLe* 
and in the modern system, much ingenuity pi 
taste are shown in the blending of colour-, U.t 
there is nothing satisfying in it; the whole can 
be comprehended at a glance, whereas with a 
mixed border of well-selected plants which wr- 
not necessarily all be hardy kinds, something <>: 
interest occurs at every step one take, and 
changes take place daily. Beds are all very- 
well when they are few in number, and have 
plenty of space between them, but multiply them 
and you do away with the balancing color, 
green, and destroy all repose. This is the reason 
why plants and flowers never look so well any¬ 
where as in the foreground of shrubs, and there¬ 
fore, in villa gardens and others where gnu* 
plots are of very limited extent, they should 
always be grown there, and the lawn left dear, 
unless large enough to have some nice ornamental 
shrubs here and there. 

The only objection to plants being near shrub 
is that their roots rob the plants, but then there 
is always the ready remedy in the case of such 
as encroach, viz., cutting away their active feeders 
by trenching deeply in front. This is the fir*! 
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preliminaiy to starting with the bonier plants 
t am abont to toach on, and it is a work that 
should be carried oat thoroughly by beginning 
it one end of the border ana making a deep 
opening, when the trenching can be done pro¬ 
perly right through and finisned off at the other 
end. It should be borne in mind that herba¬ 
ceous plants not only require deep soil, but they 
like it good; therefore, as digging proceeds, 
manure that is decomposed should be mixed in 
it the bottom, and if the soil happens to be stiff, 
leaf-mould or refuse peat will be found to aid 
much in improving its texture and quality, and 
both are vegetable materials in which most 
plants delight. The trenching and any re- 
irrangenient of the shrubs that may be neces¬ 
sary completed, the next thing will be the 
planting of the border, which requires know¬ 
ledge of the subjects to be used in order to place 
hem in proper positions, as there is a vast dif¬ 
ference in their habit and size. 

As the back row should of course be planted 
irst, I will just mention a few of the most suit¬ 
able for that particular part, among the most 
striking of which come the herbaceous Phloxes, 
which make a grand display through late 
•ammer and autumn. Delphiniums again, such 
is D. formosum and D. belladonna, are exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful with their magnificent spikes of 
ovely blue and white flowers ; and then there is 
D. cardinale, a red, a much dwarfer grower. As 
i contrast to these, Rudbeckia speciosa comes in 
most usefully with its large yellow florets and 
alack disc; also Harpalium rigidum, another 
nmposite, something after the same character; 
ind the perennial Sunflower, Helianthus multi- 
term and its double form, both of which are 
rery desirable. To divide these, Tritoma uvaria 
'hould be planted. Lilies are likewise so gor¬ 
geously beautiful that they must not be left out, 
ind among these there are many varieties, the 
)ld L. tigrinum and L. candidum being two of 
;he most hardy and telling, and L. auratum the 
noblest of ail. Monarda didyma is another fine 
border plant for the back, growing about 3 feet 
ligh, and this with the above named and some 
'aeoniea and Dahlias will make a fine show. 
Sext to these may be planted some of the 
\lichaelmas Daisies, such as Aster Amellus and 
he beautiful Anemones japonica, japonica alba, 
ind japonica hybrids, which have blossoms from 
l inches to 3 inches across. Spirea palmata is 
i charming plant, and the Aquilegias, especially 
L glandulosa, A. chrysantha, A coerulea, and 
he hybrids from these are most valuable. Irises, 
oo, when in bloom are resplendent with colour, 
ind among these there is any amount of variety. 
Dotted here and there should be dwarf Rose 
mshes, aud vacant spaces left for Gladioli and 
iny other summer flowers. We now come to 
he front rows, and here the double I*yrethrums 
hould have a prominent place, as they are all 
emarkably good. Geum coccineum flore-pleno 
s very Bhowy, and Punkia ovata is a valuable 
riant'that lasts long in bloom. Campanulas 
an Houttei, Hendersoni, and the turbinata 
eclion are all desirable, and there are hosts of 
*rimuln5. Carnations, Violas, and bulbous plants 
o fill up between, but enough has, I think, been 
aid to show how gay and interesting borders 
lay be made, and what a homo they form for 
oany floral treasures that are now seldom seen. 


named R. speciosus. These four plants are indis¬ 
pensable, yielding, as they do, flowers in such 
abundance and in such long succession. In order 
to enable them to develop fully they require a 
good, deep loamy soil enriched with well-decayed 
manure, and if the border be moist, so much the 
better, for these Ranunculuses delight in a cool, 
moist soil. Treated liberally in this way, these 
double Buttercups are indeed fine plants. 


BEGONIAS FOR FLOWER BEDS. 
Opinions differ with respect to the merits of 
these Begonias as summer bedding plants, and 
I find that those who put out small plants are 
the first to find fault with them. They are 
generally put out too far apart, and for this reason 
do not make a satisfactory display. Moreover, 
there are two distinct types even in the best 
strains. The tall varieties which produce the 


and on the glass some Moss or a piece of shading 
material to keep the seeds in darkness; the pana 
are then placed in a close, warm house. In « 
week’s time the shading material is removed, and 
as soon as the young plants show themselves the 
glass is taken off. Water is now given very care¬ 
fully through a fine-rosed watering pot, but this 
extra care is not necessary after the first few 
weeks, for the plants grow fast and will soon 
cover the surface of the soil with leaves. They 
are allowed to remain in a warm temperature 
until December, when they go to rest of their 
own accord, and the pans are set on the floor of 
a cool greenhouse, where they remain until April. 
They are then lifted on to the stage, and if the 
seeds have come up well the pan will be well 
stocked with bulbs—some the size of large Peas, 
others smaller. In J une, when there are generally 
some vacant frames, three or four lights are pre¬ 
pared, and the young plants are put out in a bed 


Double Buttercups. — Amongst early 
ammer flowers in open borders few arc prettier 
lan the double-flowered kinds of Ranunculus 
E the herbaceous type. Having been established 
ivourites for ages, most of them are familiar to 
s and poor indeed is that hardy plant border 
hich does not contain a good healthy tuft of 
hat are termed Fair Maids of France, or 
lachelor's Buttons, the double flowered variety 
f R. aconitifolius. The small, pure white rosette- 
ke flowers produced so plentifully, and in such 
graceful manner, make it an extremely pretty 
n d valuable plant, particularly useful in a cut 
late. It is one of the kinds shown in the annexed 
agraving. Of double Crowfoots there are three 
then, the types of which are R. bulbosus, acris, 
nd repens. All these are very pretty, having 
right yellow, compact, rosette-like flowers, as 
erfect in form as that of some of the finest 
>rts of the Asiatic or Persian Ranunculus of the 
orists. Both the double R. acris and repens are 
refuse flowerers, but R. bulbosus is not bo ; 
however, bears much larger flowers 


ther of 


i huger flowers than 

Gbrigle 


Double Buttercup*. 


largest flowers arc not suitable for bedding, Plants 
of short, sturdy growth, more branching and 
compact are required. Those who have seen 
this section bedded out at the Stanstcad Nursery, 
Forest Hill, will have no difficulty in deciding 
on the merits of the two sections. There is pro¬ 
bably a long future before this plant as a bedder, 
because, like Potatoes, the bulbs can be stored 
away in any place where they are safe from 
frost, and by means of the shelter of a few cold 
frames and a little careful management any 
number of plants can be raised and planted out 
every year. In winter they want no fire heat, 
no light, and no water. 

Seed sowing.— I secure the first seeds that 
are ripe on plants in the borders, which is 
generally about the middle of August. The seeds 
are then sown in deep pans well drained, and 
the soil used is made rich and fine, and well 
watered before the seeds are sown. The seeds 
are then covered lightly with some fine silver 
sand, and over the pan we place a square of glass, 


of soil 6 inches apart each way. For the first two 
months they have the shelter of the lights, and 
are watered when they want it. After that the 
lights are removed, and when the growth dies 
down in the autumn, bulbs from 1 inch to 2 inches 
in diameter will be found. The winter storage 
is a simple matter; when the bulbs are lifted 
from the soil we lay them on the floor of a cool 
house where fire heat is only used to keep out 
frost. I have also wintered them in a heap in a 
shed secure from frost. They wdll bear a 
moderate amount of drought or moisture when 
resting, but extremes in either case arc fatal to 
sound keeping 

Planting out.—In preparing plants torthi 8 
purpose, I place a two-light frame on a firm bot¬ 
tom, and put in it about 8 inches of fairly good 
soil. Early in April, or as soon after as the bulbs 
show signs of starting into growth, they are 
brought from the store and planted out in the 
soil in this frame, the largest 8 inches and the 
smallest fi inches anfyjLWhile .in the frame 
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they will want some attention in the way of air 
giving and watering. By the end of May they 
should be well hardened off, when they may be 
eafely bedded out in all but the coldest districts. 
We simply lift them with a trowel, put them on 
a hand-barrow, and convey them to the beds. I 
have, however, been fairly successful with plants 
raised from seed and planted out the first season 
for flowering in beds, but such plants bear no 
comparison to those that have had one season's 
growth in frames. After the bulbs have done 
duty two seasons in the flower garden they are 
thrown away, as bulbs more than three years old 
invariably start weakly, and many not at all. 
Diose who do not sow the seed in August may do 
iso in February, but this will necessitate the 
seedlings being grown in a warm temperature 
for four or five months, and then they ought not 
to be used for bedding the same season, but 
should be planted out in a frame to complete 
their growth for the year, and stored in the 
winter in the way I have recommended. 

In frames.—Those who have not the con- 
venience of a house may, I believe, do fairly welL 
with a frame. In this case the seed should not 
be sown until the beginning of May, and most 
ikely a little more care and patience in watering 
will be required, but as the temperature increases 
the young plants will grow fast, and by the end 
of July they will be large enough to prick off 
into a bed of soil in the fo*Ene, where, if they are 
carefully attended to all the summer, and have 
the shelter of the lights both night and day, 
with a moderate amount of air during the day¬ 
time and shut up at night, they will grow 
vigorously till the end of October, and produce 
some good bulbs for the next season, but of 
course they must not be expected to be so large 
as those raised from seed six months earlier. 
Those who wish to succeed with Begonias as 
bedding plants must keep a young stock of bulbs 
on hand to replace those worn out.—J. C. C. 

CULTURE OF SUNFLOWERS. 

8585.—Although I cannot say I have grown 
the Sunflower as a crop, yet I have had consider¬ 
able experience with these plants in a great 
variety of soils and climates; so that the fol¬ 
lowing remarks will, I hope, be acceptable to 
“ Helianthus.” Taking bis questions in order 
I should say, first, that the ordinary tall garden 
variety, which averages when well grown from 
5 feet to 8 feet in height, would bear a larger 
crop of seed than any other; though it would be 
as well, if possible, to select this in the first in¬ 
stance from examples possessing a sturdy 
branching habit, combined with considerable 
width or size of disc, and comparatively short 
guard petals, as individual plants vary greatly in 
these respects. To insure large discs perhaps a 
slight infusion of the “ Giant ” strain would be 
advantageous, though I should not advise the 
use of this variety pure and simple. In fact, to 
obtain a really good result it would be almost 
necessary to select seed for a few years from the 
best examples among a large number raised ; in 
this way a strain combining all the desirable 
qualities would easily be obtained in a short 
time. 

The Sunflower will grow in almost any soil, 
but the most suitable is a deep, open staple of a 
light rather than heavy character, and somewhat 
granular texture. Good drainage is necessary, 
and the soil should contain a considerable 
amount of nourishment. The Sunflower is a 
gross feeder, in fact quite a “ hungry ” plant, 
almost too much so, I am inclined to think, to 
prove a paying crop for any great length of 
time upon the same ground, as its effect upon 
the soil is so exhausting. An abundant supply 
of sewage would probably be the best aid, indeed, 
almost unlimited quantity of strong manure 
of some kind would be absolutely necessary. 
Granted this,continuous crops could be produced, 
as the plant is not at all particular, and will 
grow well in almost any rubbish, so that plenty 
of nourishment of some kind is present. 

The seed should be sown in February, or early 
in March. It would be best to sow where the 
plants are to grow, and if necessary thin out to 
the required distance, as they do not do so well 
if transplanted. Still, the thinnings might be 
knade use of, if desired, but would need to be 
well watered after planting. The seed will 
nardly ever fail to ripen well in England, if 
sbwn early as directed above. I have never 
known it to fail,. It would, however, be advisable 
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to select a fairly warm [locality, where the air 
is dry rather than moist, and a south aspect or 
slope would be desirable to ensure success. 

The tops of the plants should certainly not 
be taken out at any time, for if well grown, and 
branching varieties secured, quite a sufficient 
number of branches will be formed naturally, 
and probably too many to bring all the heads 
and seeds to perfection. Indeed it would be 
necessary to thin out the weaker ones, leaving 
only from four to six of the strongest stems; 
but this would probably have to be left to 
experience to a great extent. 

While the plants are growing, if the weather 
was dry, the plants would need, or at least be 
greatly benefited by a few good waterings. Here 
sewage would come in admirably, particularly if 
the ground was not in very good L heart. In fact, 
if plenty of this stimulant were available, and 
oould be applied, a very moderate annual dress¬ 
ing of solid manure would probably suffice. 

_ B. C. R. 

i " 8640.— Dahlias and other plants in 
p&te. —These will grow very well in pots, though 
6-inch pots would not be large enough to do 
them justice, but they never bloom very satis¬ 
factorily cramped in pots, however liberally 
fed with liquid manure. The growth would 
certainly be somewhat dwarfed, and the pom- 
pone kinds .wotflfd. be more suitable than the 
large flowered sorts'. The Carinas, Lilies, Chry¬ 
santhemums, &c., would do very well in 8-incli 
or 10-inch pots, but I fear “ E. P.” would find it 
rather a serious matter to supply any number 
properly with water and liquid manure during 
hot weather; they would need a very large 
quantity of such nourishment, and if not re¬ 
gularly supplied they would 60 on get bare 
of leaves at the base, and present a most un¬ 
sightly appearance. The great advantage of 
planting things out is, that they make such 
healthy, bushy, growth with so little attention. 
Still, with an abundant supply of water and 
manure available, and with regular attention, 
the plan could be pursued with success.—B. C. R. 

8666.— Lobelia oardinalis — Take the 
roots up in autumn (the present is a good time), 
with good balls of earth, place them in pots of 
such size as will take them comfortably, and 
winter them in a cold frame, well matted in 
frosty weather, or in a cool greenhouse. When 
they begin to grow in spring, divide and pot the 
crowns singly in 3-inch pots, giving a little 
warmth if-possible to induce them to root freely. 
Plant out in deep rich soil when nice and strong, 
or about the end of May.—R. C. R. 

- These are very liable to decay in the 

winter, the cause of which is to be found in a 
kind of canker or rot which attacks the roots at 
this season of the year. The best way to treat 
it is to take up the plants carefully as soon as 
they have done flowering, washing the roots so 
as to quite clear them of the old soil. In some 
seasons the disease will have already declared 
itself in the form of rusty spots, more or less 
large, which, if allowed to remain, speedily eat 
away the fleshy roots, so that by the time bad 
weather arrives, nothing but the crowns are left, 
which of course wither away. With a sharp 
knife cut clean away all affected parts, and lay 
the plants in a cold frame in light, very sandy 
soil, keeping the same only just moist. In a 
short time fresh fibres will be made, which will 
guarantee perfect safety of the plants during 
the winter. If no frame exists, put them in a 
greenhouse, or even in the window of a cool 
apartment. Be careful, however, not to stimu¬ 
late them into growth, giving at all times plenty 
of air, hardening off in early spring, and plant¬ 
ing out again in the middle of March.—J. C. B. 

8662.— Dwarf Chrysanthemums. —In 
such a moist growing season as the present has 
been, it is next to impossible to prevent the 
large-flowering Chrysanthemums from attai nin g 
a considerable height, that is, if started at all 
early. Most of my plants this autumn are 6 feet 
high, and some rather more. If stopped fre¬ 
quently the blooms come very poor; so that in 
cases where there is no accommodation for such 
tall plants—though it should always be borne in 
mind that these produce the finest flowers—one 
of two methods must be resorted to. Either the 
plants most be layered, which is a good deal of 
trouble, or they must not be started so soon. I 
think it is very little known bow useful late 
struck Chrysanthemums are. If cuttings of 


large kinds are struck any time during June or 
July, and when well rooted potted in front 
6-inch to 10-inch pots, placing from three tfrixci 
seven plants in each, according to the dre- 
these kept close a little, then plunged outdr-::? 
in the usual wav, well fed with manure wau$ 
and if in good time shifted once into large pots— 
nice bushy plants from 2 feet to 3 feet Ire! 
which will bear a lot of really fine bloomy *gj 
be obtained. I think this is much the bes-t 
for those who have no room for tall plants — 
B. 0. R. 

-If Dwarf Chrysanthemums are desired 

“Mai” had better grow the Dwarf Pompon 
varieties, or the large-flowered ones may U 
struck late in the season; but to keep cutting 
or topping them down is the very way to defa; 
the object they are usually grown for—viz., fr 
blooms, for if these are required the plant' 
should never be stopped. The finest bloom; 1 
have seen this year were on plants with sing!- 
stems 8 feet or 10 feet high run up as standatv 
and kept well supplied with liquid manure; an 
when brought under glasB these long steins ca: 
be tied up to trellises or placed in the middle c: 
span-roof houses, so that the heads of flewt 
nearly touch the glass. If dwarf plants k 
decoration are required, smaller flowers, k: 
more of them, will be the result of stoppin^- 
J. Gboom, Gosport. 1 

8651.— Passion Flower.— It is not 
to prune these in autumn, unless very 
overgrown, when the longest shoots may a 
moderately shortened. Any fairly severe wiute 
will kill the tender ends of the long shook tad 
to where the wood becomes pretty well mater^ 
In spring all this dead wood must be cflt 
and the side shoots should also be cut back: 
within 3 inches or 4 inches of the main red 
about the middle or end of March. Some c 
the best strong shoots from the base may. c 
course, be laid in to form fresh rods, if ikes 
are not already sufficiently numerous. IVke 
growing well in summer any shoots not showq 
bloom at two feet or so in length should hav 
their points taken out.—B. C. R. 

VEGETABLES. 

EXHIBITION POTATOES. 

The selection of the seed.—ThU : 

my mind, is of great importance, if really fra 
class results are to be obtained. The best i:a 
for selecting the seed is cither at the times 
lifting or (as in seasons like the pasta*:a 
soon as the disease has fully shown itself in ii< 
tubers after storing, great care being taken i 
discard all which have not a clean, healthy ^ 
pear an ce. My almost invariable practia la 
been to select medium-sized whole sets of fret 
2 to 3 inches in length for Kidneys, and abca 
an inch and a half in diameter for Bonn 
varieties. I then lay them out in single Layt¬ 
on a wooden floor or in shallow boxes, with tfcei 
crown-ends upwards to the light, in order us 
they may get hardened, and also to check prt 
mature growth. Of course, I cover them r- 
well, should hard frost set in. By 

Planting time— usually about the miiid: 
of April for second-early varieties, or a fortek 
earlier for late sorts—the young shoot s ha-i 
attained a robustness of growth (especially. 
ail superfluous eyes have been cut out early s 
spring) of from half-an-inch to an inch in 
and fully half that size in diameter, thus r :-j 
the sets a good start before being ph-to; 
Having well dug and suitably manured u 
ground either in the previous antumr J 
spring, according to circumstances and t.n 
nature of the soil, the sets are planted frra 
15 to 18 inches apart in drills of about dj 
asunder, or wider if for Magnum Bonum, 
pions, and similar large growing sorts. A> 
as the young plants are well up, I keep -- 
ground constantly stirred with the bee, 
thoroughly loosening the soil first of all v ‘ 
the fork between the rows, to enable the t.*:’ 1 
to spread. The hocing-up process is 
quently carried on at intervals of from ten c:; 
to a fortnight, according to the rapidity ■■ 
growth—rapid development beiDg t; 

the formation of well-formed tubers. A?y ! 
dressing of wood-ashes and soot put into 
drills with the sets will give the tubers a kr.f 
and clean appearance when lifted,more 
and natural than any amount of senate; 
Originalfrom 
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Washing for exhibition should take place imme¬ 
diately before staging—especially in the case of 
white sorts. The varieties which comprised my 
first prize collection last September, were: 
White Kidneys—Magnum Bonum, Covent Garden 
Perfection, International, Snowflake, and Wood- 
stock Kidneys. White Rounds—Schoolmaster 
and Bresee’s Prolific. Coloured Kidneys—Fenn’s 
bountiful and Trophy. Coloured Rounds— 
Vicar of Laleham, Triumph, and Grampian. 

Northants. 


Tomatoes all the year round.— No 

vegetable with which I am acquainted has made 
such rapid strides in public favour as the Tomato. 
In this part of Hampshire Tomatoes are largely 
grown by amateur gardeners, for they suit the 
low boundary or partition walls better than fruit 
trees, and yearly produce good crops. The main 
thing is to get the plants put out as early as 
possible, for against a wall they are easily pro¬ 
tected by means of a temporary covering of a 
few poles and branches, or boards placed against 
the wall. If no frame exists in which to get 
plants sown in March and fit for planting in 
April, it will be cheaper to buy a few than to 
wait for late-sown plants, as the extra produce 
will more than repay the cost of plants. The late- 
sown ones may be grown on in large pots or 
boxes, and as soon as cold nights come on re¬ 
move them to a warm glasshouse, and they will 
go on bearing all the winter. Out of doors 
Tomatoes usually are well loaded with green 
fruit when frost comeson. The best plan is to 
cut the main shoots, and after removing the 
leaves hang the stalks up in any warm house, or 
room, where the largest fruits will ripen by 
degrees and afford a supply up to Christmas, 
when the pot plants will be ripening their fruit. 
I find the smallest green fruits that are only 
just formed, or half grown, make a very excel¬ 
lent. preserve—equal to greengage. The small 
sorts of Tomato that grow in clusters like 
Grapes, such as Nisbet’s Victoria or Carter’s 
Greengage—are excellent for outdoor cultiva¬ 
tion.— James Groom, Gosport. 

Deep v. shallow Mushroom beds — 
Throughout the autumn, winter, and spring few 
crops are more important or more valued than 
a good supply of Mushrooms. Sometimes this 
may be had with little or no trouble ; at other 
times the greatest skill and attention may fail to 
produce satisfactory results; but what is most 
surprising is the long time during which some 
beds afford a supply, while the crop of others is 
soon over. As a rule, I have generally observed 
that shallow beds are soonest over, and that deep 
ones last the longest. The best Mushroom bed 
we ever had was one quite 2 feet deep. This was 
made up in the end of a coal shed in June last. 
Mushrooms were cut from it in July, and they are 
still coming up fresh and thick. This bed has now 
been bearing close upon four months, and we 
never had one before which did so much good 
service. Its position is in no way extra favour¬ 
able, and we can think of nothing which has 
made it so unusually fertile except the great 
depth of the material employed, which consists 
of horse manure, old leaves, and soil. We intend 
t rying more beds of the same depth, and it would 
be interesting to know if others have found deep 
beds best.—M. 

8567.— Potatoes for planting.— I should advise 
“ U. P.” to cut large Potatoes into sets with one eye 
eneh, or at most two, in preference to planting whole 
seed. Dry the sets before planting.—J. W. E. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

8627. —Worms in bowlinggreen. — 

“ W. G.” says he has been advised to flood his 
green, adding some salt, as a means of ridding 
the lawn of earthworms. There is little doubt 
but that the salt would disturb the worms, and 
possibly many of them would be carried away 
with the water as it passed over the green, but 
T fear the cure would be ten times worse than 
the casts of the earthworms, and in all proba¬ 
bility they (the worms) would increase in a far 
greater ratio after the water had subsided than 
they do at the present time. The fact is the 
presence of moisture tends to the increase of 
worms. No doubt the cause of so many worms 
being found on the lawn is its nearness to the 
river, and the low level of the green not permit¬ 
ting the wgter. to get awa^Wi^tjie laijiL 


again, the salt would tend to keep the green 
damp, which is very undesirable. The only 
effectual way of curing the soil is by going to 
the expense of taking up the whole of the turf, 
and placing 4 inches of clean, sharp sand, or 
finely sifted coal ashes, on the soil, and then re¬ 
place the turf. Worms cannot bore through 
cinders, and a few inches of sharp sand or ashes 
tend to drain the surface of the lawn; this also 
has a tendency to keep down worms. Earth¬ 
worms are really Nature s navvies, making drains 
and sewers wherever they are wanted; and this 
is one proof, that wherever earthworms are 
found in large numbers, the land is badly 
drained or shrouded with trees, causing the 
land always to be damp.—G. C., Bccles. 

- By no means be tempted to try the salt 

remedy; it may kill the worms, but will 
assuredly destroy the Grass. Are you not aware 
that walks are salted to destroy weeds ? Lime- 
water is the right thing to use, and, properly 
applied, will kill or drive away all the worms. 
Procure a good supply of slaked lime, take two 
large tubs and put in them half a dozen shovel¬ 
fuls of lime, filling up with water. When this 
becomes clear it may be used, and by filling up 
the tubs as they are emptied, using them 
alternately, the work may be carried on without 
hindrance. There is no need to measure the 
lime, a spadeful or two put in now and then will 
keep up the strength, and as water will only 
hold a certain amount of solution there is ao 
danger of its being too strong. An easy way of 
testing it is to taste it from time to time. If the 
water has an acid flavour it is of the right 
strength. The grand point is to use enough; a 
three-gallon can full should be poured on about 
two feet square of Grass. Some of the worms 
will come out, the rest will go downwards, but 
in any case the plot will be cleared for a year 
and the Grass improved.—J. C. B. 

8535.— Wintering Lobelias. — I have 
many times taken up Lobelia plants from the 
open ground thus late in the year and divided 
them, placing them in a cold frame to winter, 
and have invariably lost the greater portion of 
them from damp. My experience is that Lobelias 
will not winter in a cold frame, for if the weather 
should be open, they are almost certain to suffer 
from damp, owing to the atmosphere being over¬ 
charged with moisture, making it next to im¬ 
possible to ever get the foliage of the plants 
dry ; and should frost set in, necessitating the 
thick covering of the frame, and consequently 
the excluding of both light and air, the chance 
of their damping is doubled. I do not experience 
any difficulty in dividing Lobelias, providing I 
have command of a little heat in which to place 
the divisions till established. When the weather 
is warm. Lobelias may be divided and dibbled 
in the open ground and only require to be 
shaded for a few days, and they root readily: 
but to root successfully soft sappy growths at 
this time of the year, a cold frame will be found 
to answer the purpose but very indifferently. I 
strike cuttings in pans in a close frame in Sep¬ 
tember and transfer to a shelf in the greenhouse 
for the winter, when they look better, and are 
better than divisions of old plants.—W. Harris, 
Barnstaple. 

- I am sorry that I am obliged to 

differ from “E. T. B.” on so trivial a matter 
as the wintering of Lobelias by planting old 
plants now in boxes or in a soil bed in a green¬ 
house, keeping them through the winter and 
dividing in the spring, but as I have so kept a 
large stock of plants for many years, it is evi¬ 
dent that it is possible. In reality, it is as well to 
divide the old tufts somewhat now rather than 
to plant them whole, then lift and pull to pieces 
and replant again early in April. No method 
of propagation can be easier or safer; I do not 
advise planting out in a cold frame, of course. 
That would not be safe, but in an ordinary 
greenhouse they would do well. —A. D. 

-I have six pots of cuttings in fine con¬ 
dition. I have them near glass, and give plenty 
of air, also a little heat, and they seem to like 
the treatment. I have also a good few plants in 
frames, but they do not seem to be in the same 
vigorous health as those in the house; there¬ 
fore, I like the former plan the best.—J. O. M. 

8630 —Law as to fences.— “ Alfred Bee ” 
says there is a Thom fence on the north side of 
his garden that does not belong to him, and he 
asks, “ How near to the hedge may I plant trees 
without doing injury to the fence ? ” and also 


he asks "Is there any law bearing on the subject ? ” 
The law bearing on the subject is, that if any 
tree that " Alfred Bee *' plants in his garden 
sends branches over the fence into his neigh¬ 
bour’s garden, his neighbour may lop them off 
level with the fence, as it is not permitted that 
the roots or branches of one man's trees shall 
occupy the ground of another’s. Any roots that 
penetrate the neighbour’s garden he may dig 
down and cut them off where his land com¬ 
mences. But in this particular case, it is 
" Alfred Bee’s ” interest to consult the interests 
of his neighbour, as by planting the forest trees 
some distance from the Thom hedge, it will 
allow more light and air to come at the hedge, 
and so improve its growth, thereby making a 
better protection from the north winds for 
"Alfred Bee’s” garden, and the planting of 
forest trees will be a further protection.—G. C\, 
Eccles. 

8639.— Sunless greenhouse.— It is a 

mistake to suppose that plants would not grow 
in such a house. If properly heated, any kind 
of bedding or other plants could be kept alive 
through the winter with perfect success, though 
few flowers could be expected to open in the 
absence of sunshine, and a good deal more arti¬ 
ficial heat would be needed than if the house 
faced south. Then Camellias, Oranges, and other 
plants, including the beautiful Lapageria, would 
succeed admirably—that is, if the house is shady 
in summer as well as winter; and from May 
onwards Calceolarias, Cinerarias, Fuchsias, and 
even Zonal Geraniums will bloom much more 
finely and last longer in moderately shady quar¬ 
ters than if exposed to the full glare of the sun. 
Then, again, all kinds of Ferns and fine-leaved 
Begonias delight in such a shady position. There 
is no lack of suitable subjects for such a house. 
—B. C. R. 

- Some short time ago, I also, like 

“ Schemer,” took a house where a greenhouse 
had been stupidly put in a shady position, and 
after incurring considerable expense in having 
it furnished and replenished with plants which 
never did well, by the aid of Virgin Cork and 
Tuffa rock I have had it transformed into a 
fernery with a fountain in it. The Ferns are 
planted out, also fine foliaged plants, &c., all of 
which have stood well for three years. Canaries, 
like fowls, must have morning sun and a light 
position.—G. H. 

8612.— Black fungus on Myrtles.— The 
black deposit on the Myrtles is doubtless due to 
some kind of scale, or it may be mealy bug; to 
eradicate which effectually get a three-gallon 
water pot of water at a temperature of 120°, to 
which add a wineglass of paraffin oil The oil 
must be well mixed with the water, by filling 
the syringe out of the can, and forcing it back 
in the can, till the oil and water are well mixed 
together; then apply a syringefnl to the plant 
in hand, the next syringeful into the can, and 
so on, to keep it thoroughly mixed. Lay the 
plants on their sides while the operation is pro¬ 
ceeding, and for some time after to drain. If, 
however, the plants are large, or from other 
causes cannot be laid down, a good watering of 
the roots after the operation will prevent the 
paraffin doing any injury.— W. Harris, Barn¬ 
staple. 

8169.— Heating a greenhouse— I suffer 
in a very similar way to "N. J.” in respect to my 
slow combustion stove, and I should feel very 
grateful to anyone who could suggest a way out 
of the difficulty. My stove is, as usual, outside 
the greenhouse, and with two rows of hot water 
pipes round front and sides. The draught seems 
fairly good to the stove, and everything goes on 
well when the stove is lighted, but it cannot be 
left more than one hour at a time—in fact, re¬ 
quires the whole of one person’s time to attend 
to it. If the remedy was as easily applied as 
“ B. C. R.” seems to suggest, we should be spared 
much anxiety.— Montpellier. 

8537 and 8676.— Oil stoves. —The products 
of combustion from the paraffin lamp stoves are 
very slightly, if at all, injurious to Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, Chrysanthemums, &c., though, at the 
same time, it is advisable to use them as little 
as possible, that is, only when the thermometer 
falls below 35°. Also, in all fairly mild weather 
ventilate freely. There is always a slight odour 
from these stoves, but the better the quality, 
both of the stoves and the oil consumed, the 
less perceptible this will be. A pan of water set 
on the top of the stove is o ; ft|jn useful.—B. C. R. 
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8648— Liquid manure for bulbs.— Most 
bulbs may be grown with the greatest success in 
very small pots, if well fed with some good 
stimulating liquid. Hyacinths, for instance, for 
decorative purposes especially, will flower quite 
as well in 4-inch pots as in 5-inch ones, the size 
usually employed; in fact, nearly all bulbous 
plants prefer being cramped at the root to having 
a quantity of rich eai th below them, which is 
often insufficiently occupied with roots. I should 
not call putting three Narcissi in a 6-inch pot 
underpotting by any means.—B. C. K. 

8649.— Temperature for greenhouse. 
—A range of 40° to 45° at night, according to 
the weather, rising 5° on a dull day, or 10° on a 
sunny one, will be most suitable for the subjects 
mentioned. Primulas should be placed at the 
warmest end, on an airy shelf near the glass, so 
that they may have every ray of light. Calceo¬ 
larias and Cinerarias are better on a rather 
damp, cool bottom, away from all heating pipes, 
though the latter are the better for a rather 
warmer position when coming into bloom.— 
B. C. B. 

8534.— Worms on lawns.— Take of corro¬ 
sive sublimate 2 ounces, muriate of ammonia 
4 ounces, dissolve in a pint of boiling water, 
and when cold add the solution to 2 gallons of 
cold water, then water the Grass with an ordi¬ 
nary watering-pot, and in a few minutes the 
worms will appear, when they may be picked 
up and destroyed. I sell a great deal of the 
above to the gardeners about here, and it is 
harmless to the Grass.— Druggist. 

8659— Garden frame— Sashes made in 
the ordinary way with rebated bars cannot very 
well be glazed witlumt. putty; but it is much 
better not to u&o outside or top putty. Merely 
bed the glass in putt)', and tack it in well after 
the wood lias been pinned once or twice. Tiirn 
off carefully inside and out, then run the paint 
brush along all the edges so as to make all tight. 
This is much neater and more lasting than out¬ 
side puttying.—B. C. R. 

8645.— Daisies on lawns.— If “ Old Sub¬ 
scriber” will riddle a thin layer of fine coal 
ashes over his lawn, it will tend to drain the 
surface. Moisture encourages the growth of 
Daisies. By mowing frequently with a lawn 
mower in summer time, n *1 also by keeping 
the Grass well rolled, the (•. ass roots will get a 
better hold of the soil, and it will keep the 
Daisies from seeding.—G. C., Ecole s. 

8634. —Chestnut tree decaying.— I 
should advise “ T. W. T.” to top-dress the land 
about the roots of the Spanish Chestnut tree 
with stable litter or leaf-mould at once. If the 
tree is dying of old age, and is rotten at the 
roots, the manure will tend to hasten its decay, 
but if the tree is only short of nourishment, an 
improvement will be seen in its appearance next 
year.—G. C., Ecclcs. 

8610.— Fixing hot-water pipes.— 

“ M. or N.” should get the catalogues of some of 
the heating engineers who advertise so con¬ 
stantly in Gardening. If information of any 
kind is wanted with reference to heating ap¬ 
paratus, a perusal of one or two catalogues will 
generally be found the readiest way of obtaining 
it.—P. R. 

8668. —Lime for clay soil.— Lime fresh 
from the kiln is best for clay soil. It should be 
spread on the land, and ploughed or dug into 
the soil during the winter months; then the 
land is ready for crops in spring. It both im¬ 
proves the texture of the soil and kills insects. 
It also warms the land and keeps down rushes.— 
—G. C., Eccles. 

8641.— Pampas Grass.— The Grass re¬ 
ferred to is Stipa pennata. If gathered when 
just ripe, but before the filaments begin to 
loosen and fly away, it will last in capital con¬ 
dition for years without any preparation. If 
different colours are required they are easily 
imparted by means of Judson’s dyes.—B. C. R. 

8654.— American Blackberries.— These 
can be had of Messrs. Rivers Sc Son, Sawbridg- 
worth, Herts; Mr. Van. Rendell, Preston Brook, 
Cheshire ; Mr. Ware, Hale Farm, Tottenham; 
Messrs. Smith & Co., Worcester; and of Mr. 
Barber Armitage, Westfield, Horbury, Wake¬ 
field. 

8669. —Ants in plants.—If a piece of camphor about 
the size of a Filbert be placed in a couple of quarts of 
hot water, and when cool enough applied to pot or other 
plants infested with ants, the insects will be destroyed 
without injury to the plant—CELER Ef Audax. 
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8606.—If “ J. H.” will touch the petals of the Gera¬ 
niums with a solution of mucilage, using a very line 
camel-hair brush, it will be found equal to any cement 
-F. 8.8. 

8688.— Flowers for shady bank.— See reply to 
query 8492, in a recent number of Gardening. 

Index to Gardening. — F. A. P.— A complete 
index is issued with each volume of Gardening, which 
terminates the lost week in February. 

Angelina— Read the numerous articles on the subject 
which have appeared in Gardening written the last few 
weeks. 

A. C. B. —What do you wish to know respecting 
Sphagnum ?—A. E. B. 

Names Of plants. — Mrs. Boulmois.— Leycesteria 

fonnoaa.- A. Vesey.— Salviasplendens.- T. Cousens. 

—1, Picea Pinsapo; 2, Leycesteria formosa; 8, Abies Nord- 
manniaua ; 4, Cannot name without better material. 

- Flora.— Mikania macroglossa.- J. C. Wraith.— 

American Balsam. We do not know to what plant you 

refer under this name.- Amateur.—Begonia fuch- 

soides and Abutilon vitifolium both require a warm 

greenhouse.- P. P .--We cannot name the plants by 

such scraps.- P. D. D .—Hainan thus coccinens and 

Muscat of Alexandria Grape. 1. Cystomium falcatum ; 
5, Pteris cretica albo llneata; 6, Pteris scaberula ; 8, 
Pteris serrulata.- Needham —Crataegus coccinea. 


QUERIES. 


Rules for Correspondents.—AS communica¬ 
tions/or insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side qf the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address qf the sender is required , in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each s/iouId 
be on a separate piece qf paper. Owing to the necessity qf 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day qf publication , it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

8699. — Stove in conservatory.— Having seen “ j. 
C, Leek's ” letter in Gardening, October 28, on the slow 
combustion stove, I write to ask for hints in regard to 
mine, which is also an Albion, No. 0., and which last 
year I found a complete failure, all my Ferns, and in 
fact all the plants in the conservaiory, turning brown 
and looking as if burnt, and that with only lighting the 
stove about half-a-dozen times. Coke a> d coal w ere 
used, and water kept boillDg on the top ; the fumes from 
the coke were so great that the room into which the con¬ 
servatory ('pens could not be used, and the Ferns in the 
room were also spoilt. On seeing “ J. C. Leek s ” letter 
I went to order anthracite coal fori It, but was told 
that it would be of no use having it for such a purpose, 
it being too hard. The conservatory is 14J feet long, f> 
feet wide, t ut only 3 feet between the stage and the 
stone ; the a, pect is almost due east.—N ot lad. 

8700. —Tenants’ fixtures. — Will someone kindly 
say if the fa t of a wooden lean-to greenhouse being fixed 
to.a permar ut brick wall by holdfasts, constitutes it the 
landlord’s property; also, may a greenhouse built on up¬ 
rights driven into the ground he removed legally ; and 
if not, is there anything to prevent the builder from 
sawing through the said uprights and then fixing them 
by cast iron cases made to fit round three sides of each, 
and screwed on, so that when removing the house the 
Boil need not he disturbed. Finally, if my landlord only 
pays a nominal yearly rent for the garden (without lease) 
u not the man to whom he pays rent, the owner of 
any fixtures?—R. B. Jones. 

8701. —Wintering: plant**.—1 have a lot of nice 
plants, such as Geraniums, Fuchsias. Ferns, and a few 
RoBes, which I should like to winter if possible. I have 
a room which is 9 feet square and 9 feet high, shall I be 
able to keep them in such a room withoutneat, so as to 
have good show for the window in the summer? If not, 
what would be the cheapest means of beating the same, 
and what other plants could I keep with the Bame heat 7 
Any information will oblige others beside— One in a 
Fix. 

87 02 . —Hyacin thus monstrosua— Some fifteen 
yean ago when on a tour through Devonshire, I was 
greatly pleased at seeing such fine blooms of Hyacluthus 
iiionstrosus, and I purchased some bulbs and brought 
them home. I live on the south side of Manchester, and 
from the day I brought the bulbs here they have never 
bloomed; the leaves annually come up and die down 
naturally, but the bulbs neither increase nor bloom. How 
la this? Can they be grown out in the border here so as 
to bloom—if so, how ?—J. T. 

8703. —B yaclnths. — I have had given me a dozen 
good Hyacinth bulbs of various sorts, and have potted 
them in 6-iuch pots and buried them in ashes and covered 
them over with bags to keep them warm. Will some 
reader kindly tell me if I have done right and what further 
treatment will they require ? When will be the proper 
time to bring them Indoors? They have been buried three 
weeks.—S. S. 

8704. —Spots on Indlarubber .plants.—What is 
the cause of the under side of the leaves getting covered 
with brown rusty-looking spots? I have washed them 
several times with soft soap, and also syringed them with 
a solution of fir tree oil, hut still the leaves get rusty. 
The plant throws out new leaves, and seems otherwise 
healthy.—E. G. 

3705.— Temperature for greenhouse —At what 
temperature should I keep a greenhouse containing 
Indlarubber plants, Palms, Crotons, and Ferns? I should 
be glad of any information as to the general treatment 
of the above, Ferns in particular, as they appear to 
drop off and look sickly. The house U heated by a slow 
combustion stove and pipe, and not by water.—S. W. 

8706.—The law relating: to hedges and ditches. 
—1. Who is the owner of the ditch?. 2. If filled up 


by owner is it compulsory to drain? 3. Wlut light 
(If any) has the owner of the land adjoining the ditch 
but to whom the ditch does not belong? Any farthr 
Information will greatly oblige.—A Reader rju s thi 
First. 

8707. —PllOgyne suavis.-Cnn anyone give me ay. 
Information concerning this plant ? I have seen it ruiti 
vated In Germany, but not in England. It is an eitr> 
ordinarily rapid climber, and comes, I am told, from t). 
Cape. I have sought for it in vain in English books, ft a 
it be obtained in England ?— Harold Russell. 

8708. — Roses for greenhouse.— Will some reaite 
give the names of six best Roses for training up th* 
rafters of a large greenhouse. I have G'oire de Dij-n 
and Mardchal Niel. I would like two or three very da,, 
ones. I want them for market work, principally butte- 
holes.—S phinx. 

8709. — Greenhouse climbers.— Can anyone i- 
commend me two winter-flowering creepers for s greet 
house 7 feet by 5 feet, one a white flower, the other piii 
or crimson, both to be sweet-scented? The plant* mtw 
be grown in pots or tubs ; the house is heated with itou 
ana flue.—J. T. F. 

8710 — Cherries falling: off.— Can anyone infor. 
nie how to prevent Cherries from dropping off wfeei 
8toning. I lose nearly my whole crop every mmm- 
through this. The trees are against walls and planted i. 
rich soil, but we suffer from valley frost—F. R. R. 

8711. — Mildew in greenhouse.— I have a w# 
greenhouse heated by hot water filled with cuttings, bt: 
1 find they damp off very much. The Btems get eovrwi 
with mildew and die. I should be glad to know at j 
remedy.—8. W. H. 

8712. — Pruning: pyramidal fruit trees. 
fruit trees, Apples ana Pears, which are dwarf pyramid, 
are now' as large as I w-ant them, and I should be glad 
know how to prune them in order to keep them in ski}-: 
and prevent them getting any larger.— Igkosco. 

87t3.— Wire netting: for fruit gardem-wu 
someone kindly tell me what size of mesh wire netur. 
should be used to keep blackbirds and thrushes i J . 
smaller birds) out of a fruit garden, which I intend t 
cover with that material ?—F. R. R. 

8714. — Arenarla baleorica. —Is this a good pint 
to use for putting among small alpines? It spreads 
rapidly among some I have that I fear it will ci¬ 
thern. In itself it is lovely.—K ent. 

8715. —Gooseberries for show — I should w gl« 
if someone would toll me the best way of planting Go*, 
berry trees, and how to train them best for product-: 
fruit for exhibition.—N ew Beginner. 

8716. — Daisies on lawns.— My lawn has a pm 
many daisy roots In it. Have any of your readers ttV' 
lawn sand for the purpose of getting rid of daisy 
ami with what result?—S. T. 

8717 —Slug-s » n Moehroom beds.—"ill gw- 
one tell me how to wet rid of slugs on a Mushroom lr* 
My Mushrooms are eaten up aa th«y grow by snaiU ; 
some such insect; the bed is in a eellar.— Alice. 

8718. —Gynura aurantiaca, the new beddim: p'.ir 
what is it ? Is it tender, half hardy, or hanly. ai« n# 
is it propagated? Will someone kindly say wh«: ; 
known about it ?—J. T. 

8719. — Stephanotis in greenbouee.-I* it p 
siblc to keep a young Stephanotis plant through i 
winter in an ordinary- greenhouse or vinery heatei- 
flue*, and what treatment does it require ?-RoftE. 

8720. —Myrtles.— I have two Myrtles, a small aid 
large leaved kind, which I bought this summer; th" 
are 8 inches high. What treatment do they require .i 
order to get them to bloom ?—J. T. F. 

8721. —Chrysanthemums. —Wanted, the narat- 
eighteen of the most beautiful incurved ChrysantheiDu- 
best suited for exhibition.—E milik. 

8722. —Blgnonia capreolata.— What treatmcii 
does this plant require ?— J. T. F. 


POULTRY. 

Good layers.— Amateur.— Leghorn?,A m 
lusians, and Hamburghs are all exceeding 
good layers, and as you do not keep poultry t 
table purposes, either variety would meet mr 
requirements. As for crossing Minorca an- 
Silver bpangled Hamburgh hens with an Ana- 
lusian cock, we most certainly should not do s, 
as nothing will be gained thereby, therefore 
leave well alone, as we doubt very much if the 
produce of the cross would prove anythin? lit* 
such good layers as pure specimens of ary r? 
the three varieties mentioned above. The 
ing of two non-sitting varieties in nine case? om 
of ten produces sitters, although such will w* 
be so prone to broodiness as if produced fern a 
sitting and a non-sitting variety. The quantity 
of cayenne, ginger, or spice condiment of uj 
kind to be given is about a dessert-spoonfali 
every ten birds twice a week. There exists mud 
diversity of opinion on the advisability of pinpj 
spice of any kind, but we, speaking from flff 
perience, always recommed it, and know it (J 
be a great help both in moulting time and 
wet, cold weather.— Andalusian. I 

Creels. —New Hand: — We must plead <*| 
ignorance of this variety, if there exists sueffl 
one, and we are inclined to think you h&veeitll 
been misinformed or some one has palmed cBJ 
cross-bred bird .under this name. At fir*? M 
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bought you were referring to CrGvecoeurs, which 
ire often called Craves for short; but your 
Inscription does not tally with this breed at all. 
Perhaps some one reading this may recognise 
i be variety to which yours belongs and will 
favour us with their real name. As regards the 
unuiber of eggs layed by a hen before getting 
broody, it depends on the variety and also on 
ihe age of the bird: the older the hen gets, the 
more inclined she is to sit, laying fewer eggs 
?ach time before the desire to sit comes on.— 

ANDALUSIAN. 

Partridge Cochins.— P. T. p.— We con¬ 
sider these to be the best of the varieties of 
Jochins as an all-ronnd fowl, more especially in 
rour case, as their plumage is well adapted to 
withstand the effects of smoke and dirt of a 
large town. Moreover, they stand confinement 
.veil, and are easily kept within bounds by a 
fence of 3 feet or less. They are sometimes 
ailed “ Grouse Cochins,*’ although with regular 
Fanciers the latter is a distinct variety, being 
iarker and of a richer red, gold in the hackle and 
saddle feathers. The breast of the cock, as well 
w the leg feathers, tail, and underparts must be 
i rich, intense black; and any foul feathers, 
generally white or brown, are very objectionable. 
Jenerally speaking, Cochins are larger framed 
urds than Brahmas, but not so heavy in weight, 
is they do not carry so much flesh.— Andalu¬ 
sian. 

Twisted tails. —Everyweek Reader. —Your 
>irds are affected with what is known as wry- 
ail, and is caused either by a weakness of the 
pine, or by an inequality in the muscles or 
endons of that part known in common par- 
ance as the “ parsons nose” In the former case it 
hows great weakness in the strain of your fowls, 
ind it is best cured by weeding out all affected 
with it, and importing a plentiful supply of 
fresh blood in the shape of a few vigorous young 
xjckerels from another yard. Strange to say, it is 
strongly hereditary, therefore it would be the 
leight of folly to breed from a bird carrying its 
ail on one side. If, on the other hand, you think 
t is due to the latter cause, you may tiy by 
naking a small incision on the side of the root 
»f the tail opposite to that towards which the 
ails leans, and every day or so forcing the tail 
f-ently towards it (the incision). From the fact 
•f your having more than one bird so affected, 
*e are inclined to believe that it is owing to 
is.—A ndalusian. 


Spanish v. Brahmas.— E. M. C .—It is 
StEcult to say which would suit you the best, 
f«a must remember that Spanish are rather 
tekcate and require more attention than the 
kthmas, but at the same time they are better 
*9ers. We should say, with your splendid 
accommodation of two paddocks and large run, 
hat the latter would be the best, as they are 
pod layers, especially in winter, and also good 
able fowl, which combination ought with ordi- 
ary care to make them return some profit. If 
hey are all related, you have only to substitute 
he cock for one of another strain, and may then 
veed to any extent without fear of deteriority. 
fou do not state how long you have kept the 
fcshmas, but if it is for any length of time, it 
? most extraordinary that none of the hens have 
hown an inclination to sit. No doubt when 
pring comes round you will have no cause to 
omplain of them on this score.— Andalusian. 

Poultry for eggs. — J. J. R — You cannot 
o better than purchase a few pullets of this 
ear's hatching as forward as possible, which 
tonld commence to lay shortly if they have not 
one so already. It is difficult to say how many 
ens would be required to supply a family of 
x with eggs all the year round, as although a 
ozen hens would suffice in spring and summer, 
et during the winter months this number would 
erhaps only produce a score or so per week. 
s you do not desire any fancy birds, you had 
apply to some one in your immediate 
righbourhood, as the carriage from a distance 
1 considerable, and makes a big hole in the 
fofits. There surely must be some farmer near 
'ho would let you have a few pullets to com- 
lence with.— Andalusian. 

fc°up.— M. C .—Treat your Leghorns as fol* 
** ■—Remove to a warm, dry place, and give 
w of Bailey’s roup pills night and morning, 
•the the face and head in hot water once or 
* lce a day, and afterwards with a weak sola- 
°n of carbolic acid, taking'cite of the 
Digitizer by 


Feed on the most generous diet, soft only, and 
containing a good sprinkling of cayenne pepper. 
A little cooked meat may also be given. For 
the pills send thirteen stamps to Messrs. Bailey, 
113, Mount Street, London. The fowls men¬ 
tioned by “ Men wife ” are most likely suffering 
in the same way. On recovery add some iron 
tonic to the drinking water.— Andalusian. 

Min oroas.— R. R. —While congratulating 
you on the success obtained by your birds at 
various shows, we must warn you against the 
numerous evil effects brought about by over 
showing.. A bird that remains perfectly healthy 
while enjoying full liberty and exercise, will 
often go decidedly wrong when penned up in 
an exhibition hall week after week, with ir¬ 
regular meals and no exercise whatever. This 
will sure to cause a thorough upset of the 
digestive organs, and we should advise you to 
commence with a mild purgative, say a grain of 
calomel per bird every other day for a week, and 
then quinine or iron tonic daily. When fowls 
arrive from a show they require a little extra 
attention, and should for a day or two be fed on 
soft food only. We always give our birds on such 
occasions a feed of bread sopped in warm ale 
immediately on arrival, and instead of returning 
at once to their usual run and companions, give 
them a day or two’s quiet in a separate pen.— 
Andalusian. 

Black Hamburghe.— Newlay. —Your 
pullets hatched in March ought certainly to have 
commenced to lay before this, but we cannot of 
course say whether they have been properly fed 
and looked after, or, what is of equal importance, 
whether locality suits them. We have known 
this breed when kept in an exposed situation, 
although hatched early in the spring, not com¬ 
mence laying until the following spring, and 
you must bear in mind that Hamburghs are not 
strictly speaking winter layers. The only method 
to prevent hens laying away from home is to 
provide snug nest boxes, roomy and dark, and 
in equal proportion to the number of hens kept. 
We believe also in the constant use of nest eggs, 
either of china or wood.— Andalusian. 

Chickens. — W. B. JET. —Your birds, which 
yon state are suffering from a kind of cough and 
peculiar rattling noise in their throats while 
breathing, are simply affected with catarrh or 
common cold, and should at once be removed to 
a dry, warm pen, and two or three drops of 
tincture of aconite added to their drinking water. 
In feeding, give nothing but soft food of the 
best quality, with a liberal sprinkling of cayenne 
or ginger, and mixed warm. This treatment will 
generally put all right in a few days, but if the 
patient grows worse, with a discharge from the 
nostrils, roup will have set in, and must be 
treated according to directions given in these 
columns a few weeks since.— Andalusian. 

Himalayan fowls.— In answer to “ Master 
Humphreys,” the following is a description, in 
my opinion, of a good Himalayan fowl: It 
should be a pure white, with pink eyes and dark 
ears, nose, feet, and tail. With regard to the 
dark points, black is the colour of a perfect 
animal, but this is seldom attained, and a very 
dark chocolate is considered to be nearly per¬ 
fection. It should be a small, neat animal, 
clean and lively in appearance, and for showing 
should be got in good condition, though not too 
fat. Wishing “ Master Humphrey ” luck in his 
showing, I am, sir, yours truly, Fancier. 

Hatching 1 . — York. —We should not recom¬ 
mend you to commence setting hens yet; wait 
for another month, and then set eggs of a very 
hardy sort, such as Cochins, Brahmas, or Ply- 
month Rocks. You are fortunate in getting 
broody hens so early; none but early-hatched 
pullets would feel inclined to sit in the depth of 
winter. There is no such variety as u Mottled 
Hamburghs.” They are probably Silver Spangled. 

Andalusian. 

Turkeys. — D. J. —The only three varieties 
of turkeys in England are the Norfolk Blacks, 
the Cambridge Bronze, and the white turkeys. 
The two former are about on a par as regards 
size and general utility, but the latter is smaller 
and generally considered inclined to be delicate. 
If you really wish to increase the size of your 
birds you cannot do better than buy an im¬ 
ported American Bronze cock bird and run him 
with your flock, but you will have to pay for 
him rather dearly, and the only firms we can 
mention as likely to be able to supply yon are 


either Messrs. Bailey, 113, Mount St., London, or 
Messrs. Fowler, of Prebendal Farm, Aylesbury. 
Pekin docks, although very fine birds, are not 
so large generally speaking as the Aylesbury 
breed, nor are they so saleable, and you cannot 
do better than apply to the last mentioned 
firm for a few stock birds, as their strain is well 
known and winners of many prizes.— Anda¬ 
lusian. 

Book on poultry.— Constant Reader.—A 
very good work on the successful rearing and 
breeding of prize poultry is one published at the 
Bazaar Office, 170, Strand, at 2s. 6d., entitled, 
“ Poultry for Prize and Profit,” by James Long; 
or the “ Practical Poultry Keeper,” price 6s., of 
Cassell, Peter, Sc Galpin, is also very good.— 
Andalusian. 


AQUARIA. 

SNAILS IN AQUARIA. 

I AM glad that “ Loraa Doone ” has given me 
the opportunity of again reverting to this matter, 
but sorry that she thinks I do not elucidate 
my argument in saying that snails are not 
desirable in an aquarium. By her quotations she 
seems to have gone somewhat below the surface 
to refute my assertion. I will take her first 
quotation, that of the late Mr. Warrington, a 
gentleman I had the pleasure of knowing per¬ 
sonally and with whom I had frequently the 
opportunity of conversing upon the utility of 
snails and the action of light upon the growth 
of aquatic plants in aquaria. I must first inform 
her that the paragraph quoted was written up¬ 
wards of six and twenty years ago, when know¬ 
ledge respecting these matters was but little 
diffused, and at that time I fully approved of 
snails being introduced; in fact, in a small hand¬ 
book on aquaria published about a year after, 
I endorsed his views. The aquarium respecting 
which Mr. Warrington wrote was placed in a 
window facing the south-west, the only one 
available for the purpose, in a small ante-room on 
the first-floor of the Apothecaries’ Hall, City, and 
as it received a large portion of the sun’s rays 
during the afternoon and evening, an excess of 
vegetable growth was the result, and many 
were the discussions and experiments tried to 
subdue this excess, such as allowing the light to 
permeate through coloured glass, tinted paper, 
&c. At last the thought struck him that natural 
scavengers were required, and aquatic snails 
were introduced—Lymnsea stagnalis, obtained 
from a small pond in Hornsey Wood, now 
Finsbury Park. These were placed in the over¬ 
crowded tank, and all appeared to go on well. 
Just at this time Mr. Warrington took his an¬ 
nual holiday, and if I mistake not it was during 
this time the article on aquaria was penned. I 
think it was styled “ On the growth of aquatic 
plants. See., in glass vessels.” On his re¬ 
turn I called upon him to learn the result 
of the experiment. With a rueful face he showed 
me the remains of his once well-stocked aqua¬ 
rium. The remedy was worse than the disease. 
The snails had done their duty too effectually; 
scarcely a vestige of a plant remained. They at 
first, attracted no doubt by the light, commenced 
clearing away the confervas from the sides; but 
the growing succulent plants were too tempting, 
and were not left while a vestige of them re¬ 
mained. Soon after he abandoned fresh-water 
for marine aquaria, as he stated the trouble was 
not so great; the organism of the animals and 
plants kept being lower, they could exist on a 
smaller amount of oxygen; therefore a smaller 
amount of vegetation was required. So much 
for Mr. Warrington’s experiments! I may add 
that it was found to be a mistake in supposing 
that it was a growth of mucus which adhered to 
the glass; it was a vegetable in an early state of 
development—in fact, a fresh-water Algae. Mr. 
Wood does not definitely authorise the intro¬ 
duction of snails into aquaria; he merely states 
they will be “ found rather useful.” I am fully 
aware that no amount of light will cause a con- 
fervoid growth, but, combined with heat and 
moisture, it gives the condition suitable to the 
growth or development of the numberless vege¬ 
table spores floating or held in suspension in the 
water. Now, these sporules of infinite dimen¬ 
sions, as only to be revealed by the highest 
power of the microscope, may be found in all 
waters—even distilled—only waiting the condi¬ 
tions to cause their development. To prove this, 
take two small phials; fill them from the same 
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fount, wrapping one of them up in anything 
that will perfectly exclude the light; place them 
in a sunny window side by side. In the course 
of a short time one will become opaque; the 
other when opened will be clear and limpid, but 
yet will contain, if examined, the same sporules; 
but the conditions have not been given—hence 
the absence of developed vegetable growth. 

I also maintain that snails actually assist 
the confervoid growth. If with a' lens you 
examine that part of the side of your tank on 
which snails have been feeding, you will find the 
marks of its rasp-like teeth, leaving an appear¬ 
ance as though the part had been rubbed with 
a saw very evenly, the latter caused by being 
afterwards traversed by the belly-foot of the 
animal. Now if you continue your examination 
for a few days, and let the glass be under the 
same conditions, you will find the confervas of a 
stronger and a brighter growth. By continually 
cutting and rolling a lawn, we get a stronger 
under-growth of grass. The cause of the water 
becoming turbid is not so much the decay of 
vegetation as the $normous increase of these 
sporules given off by the growing plants, which 
are but simple threads of cells, seeding, if you 
will allow the term, under favourable condi¬ 
tions, so as in their multitude to become visible 
to the eye. It is wondrous that provision of 
nature—the lower the organisation, the greater 
the reproduction. 

What would “ Lorna Doone ” think of a 
gardener having a Cabbage plot overrun with 
weeds and decaying vegetation—instead of 
hoeing, making a collection of slugs and placing 
them on the beds to clean it. Which would be 
devoured first? The toothsome Cabbage I think, 
and if I knew such a gardener, I would append 
the entire alphabet at the end of his name in 
the largest of Roman capitals, some of which 
would be more prominent than others. To have 
healthy aquaria, you must consider the normal 
state of its inhabitants, and if there is an 
exuberance of vegetable growth, remove a por¬ 
tion of the water, adding fresh, decreasing the 
conditions which cause it heat and light; above 
all, avoid trying to do too much by over-crowd¬ 
ing. This latter is the principal cause of 
failure. If you must have for sake of variety 
a few molluscs, get the Physa fontinalis, or 
stream bubble snail, a small species of mode¬ 
rate appetites; you cannot expect to keep fish 
supplied with oxygen to be given off by plants 
which are continually nibbled by snails. Use 
a small brush to keep the glass clean, but by no 
means disturb the confervas that adheres to the 
rockwork; that seldom grows too fast. I hope 
44 Lorna Doone ” will not for one moment think 
I despise snails or slugs. If wc but only study 
their habits (and to do so we must have them 
in a separate vessel, supplying them with plants 
on which to feed), we shall find much to admire 
and to please. Thus, how interesting it is to 
watch the gradual hourly development of their 
ova, from the first moment the gelatinous mass 
of eggs are left adhering to the sides of the 
vessel. First a tiny black speck, continually in¬ 
creasing, then shortly the outline of the animal, 
its breathing apparatus slowly developing. Then 
commences in most species a slow circular mo¬ 
tion, showing life has begun; and who can tell 
but that this rotating motion may not give form 
to the shell ? Notice the form of the eggs, some 
quite round, others fiat, some square, many six- 
sided, some laid in long slips, others in masses, 
but all adhering to each other. At last the 
epidermis is broken, the animal emerges from 
confinement, perfect as its parent, carrying its 
humble house upon its back, seeking food im¬ 
mediately. Watch its after growth, how it adds 
ring after ring to its house, by assimilating to 
its purpose the lime held in solution in the 
water. 

Now one or two words respecting the use of 
the term naturalist by “ Lorna Doone ” and 
44 B. H.” I have often seen the word misapplied, 
especially on the facia boards of taxidermists, 
and made more hideous by the unnatural method 
they make in (what they call) adorning Nature. 
Thus I pass daily a huge tiger’s head adorned 
by a mass of Flustra foliacia stained and Cor- 
ralines, the empty homes of Polypidorus. How 
incongruous, the denizen of a Bengal jungle sur¬ 
rounded by the cell sacs of the inhabitants of 
the bottom of the ocean, and to this he appended 
his name, adding naturalist! It was a naturalist 
who, in tendering- T for the conrtruction of the 
rockwork of a If rge pubhe. & 




igfe 


gave as a 


reason why his tender should be accepted, that 
he had by him in stock an assortment of foreign 
shells, which could be largely used in the con¬ 
struction at a cheap rate,—the empty homes of 
the inhabitants of whose habits we wish to 
study and know more. It was a naturalist, and, 
like the last, with many capitals to his name, 
who proposed to fill up the vacancies and niches 
of another public aquarium in the South of 
England with vases containing imitations painted 
on tirTof Aloes, Dracaenas, Cactus, Ac. I could 
multiply examples of such like want of taste. 
Let your rustic adornments be in keeping with 
their surroundings. Help Nature, if possible, but 
do not vulgarly imitate her and pretend things 
are what they are not. These remarks apply 
to the rockwork in a garden, the building of 
grottoes, and the fittings of an aquarium. I now 
repeat, if you wish to grow to perfection aquatic 
plants, you must not place in the same vessel 
animals which feed upon them, however pretty 
they may be or interesting to study, under the 
supposition that they will keep the water clear. 

Nnnhead . A. H. LLOYJ). 


Management of aquaria.— It is evi¬ 
dent that the supply of oxygen in 44 A. B. T .’s " 
tank is not sufficient for the requirements of 
the number of fish with which he has stocked 
it. This is shown by the fact of their rising to 
the surface to take gulps of the air outside. 
One cause of the impurity of the water is pro¬ 
bably the animal matters which are put in as 
food. It is seldom that every particle of food 
put into the tank is picked up and consumed at 
once, and what is left soon decays and pollutes 
the water more or less. It is not advisable to 
interfere with the water very often either by 
means of syringes or syphons, for it is impos¬ 
sible to tell what the syringe may put into the 
tank besides pure water, and a watering can is 
still more objectionable. It is better to use 
only a clean glass jug or a tumbler. I would 
recommend “ A. B. T.” to put in a few small 
fish only. I have kept three minnows and a 
numerous colony of snails in a small glass tank 
for six months, with little other attention than 
that of putting in occasionally small pieces of 
stratiotes.—P. R. 


RABBITS. 

SCURF IN RABBITS. 

This complaint is a disease of the skin, and is 
contagious. It generally attacks rabbits in ill- 
ventilated hutches, and more especially when 
too many are kept in one building and not fre¬ 
quently cleaned out. Rabbits in outside hutches 
are less liable to this troublesome disease than 
those more confined. The skin becomes rough 
to the touch, and comes away in little white 
flakes of scurf. The disease presents itself on 
the nose, roots of ears, and eyelids, in fact it 
may be noticed all over the body. The rabbit 
has a rather more dull and heavy appearance 
than usual, and if the attack be left uncared for, 
the rabbit will be sacrificed. The patients must 
be well fed, and with plenty of fresh air there 
is not much to fear, provided the disease is 
treated in its first stages. Directly the com¬ 
plaint makes it appearance, or is suspected, the 
patient should be placed in a hutch remote from 
the others. 

There are two or three remedies, one of which 
I have tried successfully, viz., sulphur mixed 
with lard, which is effective and more agreeable 
to the patient than the others. Feed well upon 
moist food, and keep the hutches well ventilated, 
though free from draught. Linseed simmered 
till soft, and thickened with barley meal and 
middlings, with a small teaspoonful ofjflowers of 
sulphur mixed in, forms a good food; a few 
Dandelions may also be given. 

In case the remedy I have given fails, tear in 
pieces an ounce of “Limerick roll” tobacco, pour 
upon it half a pint of boiling water, and, when 
cool, add six grains of cayenne pepper. 
When well stirred together, apply with a sponge 
to the roots of the hair where affected. Repeat 
this every other day, and on the second or third 
day the scurf will come off, and, in all probabi¬ 
lity, the hair will come with it; but the latter 
will soon be restored. Mr. Heath says his 
experience is that the hair does not come off, 
and that it is on that account the best remedy 
for scurf. Another remedy is sulphur mixed 


with oil. Whale oil is the strongest, but it h 
rather offensive to the smell, and need seldom 
be used, though it is decidedly efficacious. 

Mange differs in some respects in appearance 
from scurf. It is often caused by a too habitual 
feeding upon dry food, and is generally mere 
troublesome in winter than in summer. Another 
cause is the improper ventilation and cleanliness 
in the hutches. The appearance presented i> 
that of a grey, scaly, hard skin at the roots of 
the hair, more perceptible to the eye than the 
touch, around the eyelids, nose, anefroots of the 
ears, and a greater loss of the lmir. Should it 
be this, and not scurf, 44 An Old Subscriber's' 
rabbits are suffering from, I shall be glad to let 
him know the proper treatment. I would re¬ 
commend “ An Old Subscriber ” to at once 
syringe the hutches with a weak preparation of 
carbolic acid, and when his rabbits have re¬ 
covered. The chemist of whom he procures the 
carbolic acid will tell him the proportions of 
water and carbolic acid. 

Celeb et Atjdax. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Tomatoes to eat. —A little misprint oc¬ 
curred in my article on this subject in Gar¬ 
dening, November 18, boil being substituted 
for broil. 44 As to the cooking, in addition to 
the various simple ways of serving with meat, 
such as baked or stewed, to go with chops or 
lamb, one of the best ways is to simply broil '(this 
was spelt boil) them whole.—V. 

Vegetable Marrow preserve — After 

peeling the marrow and taking out the leak 
cut it up into dice-shaped pieces about 2 inches 
long. Sprinkle over the fruit a little powdered 
loaf sugar (1 pound of sugar to 4 pounds of 
fruit). To extract the juice next day, add to 
every pound of marrow 1 pound of loaf sup: 
and the rind and juice of one lemon. Stew in 
a little water half an ounce of crushed ginger an d 
a few cayenne pods (tied in muslin) and pour 
into the preserving pan. The quantity of ginger 
given is enough for about 4 pounds of fruit. 
Boil about half an hour, or until the marrow i« 
clear, then strain off the juice through a colander, 
putting the fruit into jars. Next day boil the 
syrup slowly ten or fifteen minutes, then pour 
boiling into the jars and tie down.—C. E. 
Burton-on- Trent. 

Indian ohutney.— In reply to “J.T.V 
inquiry as to Indian chutney, the following i ; 
a recipe as given by a native of India, apple; 
being substituted for mangoes in the original: 
Half a pound moist sugar, four ounces salt, two 
ounces garlic, two ounces shallots, four ounce* 
powdered ginger, two ounces dried chilies, four 
ounces mustard seed, six ounces raisins (stoned), 
one bottle vinegar, fifteen large unripe apples, 
six ounces tomatoes. Boil the apples, sugar, and 
half the vinegar for one hour. Chop up the 
garlic, shallots, tomatoes, and raisins, and wash 
the mustard seed in vinegar, and let it dir. 
Then add all to the apples and sugar, and boil 
slowly for an hour and a half. Add the other 
half bottle of vinegar, let it cool, and bottle o& 
or cover up in jars.—W. G. H. 

Keeping Nuts. —Simply bottle them- 
Walnuts shelled of their green husk of coure. 
But Nuts put into the bottles in their husks,! 
corked tightly, and sealed with wax or resin, 
i when opened for use only require wiping 
be as good as when first put in. I have eatefl 
Nuts so kept in the following June or Julj 
perfectly good. In a dry cellar I have bwi 
told that thus treated they will keep scud 
for two years.—S. I. 

Smoking bacon.— Can any reader inform me of s* 
way to smoke bacon at home ? Also how it should M 
cured before being smoked?—A. B. C. 

Carrot and ginger wine.— Will any reader gin 
a recipe for carrot wine, also ginger wine ?—3*K 


Canary unhealthy.—In answer to “Home Fet*] 
the best thing he can get for any Internal ailment of cam 
birds, if they are not too far gone, is Chard’s Ftachisa 
which acts as a tonic as well as a medicine. It css be 
cured of Mr. Flory, Addisoombe, Croydon. Feed also »iU| 
nourishing food, and give the bird plenty of fresh m 
but keep him well protected from draughts.—A i/A. 

Canary with swollen foot.— I havescuuf 
about seven years old, and lately I have noticed a ba 
lump growing on the under side of its foot, which U 
now become so large that the bird finds it difficult I 
clasp the perch. What can I do to it?—J. F. 
j Taming c&mtrtea— Can anyone tell me the Id 
1 way of taming canaries?— Beginner. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Dec. 2, 1882.] 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


fcafr^tss.gy”- “***-»■* c®<5*s. 


SPRING FLOWERS, cheap and good. — 360 PhiHofmaa n„ A _ 

^ hards garden plants, consisting of Violas! Pmcim Christmas Roses. 

SSS^^sSSSSa 1 ?" 

TJANT BERLIN LILIES OF THE VALLEY. ff'i each v 4s ‘ 6d> TT 2 *^ P 0 »ta«e 3d. extra.— 

Prepared for early flowering. Finest quality Is 3d. dozen • tfo eyn yureer y. Upton, Essex. _ 

&«k M d d o r ; ; Nar d Su\ : _, T t floribunda. 

^„ 3 d b d °n“ n ~ Mr - R - w beachey, Fluder, SS WELL-ROOTED Plante, by post. Is. each; 

re 11. Devon.____ * * l»*X 0 r in pots. Is. 6d. to 10s. each.—W. M. CROWE. 

fJERBACEOUS PHLOXES, 5^ga«w»T.Ppton.ha__ 

™.J"«.™ d i? c <3 : .. Rock p !! nt ^' ^ 2 0Mn : splendid Giant 4000. Azaleas, Camellias, &c. 4000. 

raK 2 in<lica f weU "* 

££■ ’ W - BriACHBY - «” 1 ". Kl^ker.wcll, .’JMSiaS 


isro'w RE3-A.3D-5T, 


[JOSES, ROSES.—Best turned show varieties. “se'e C»ti 

7 L^4ST^BBAOBfEY j ~-* “gfe ^ 

'luder, Kingskenrwell, Devonshire. r 


rpWELVE splendid Azalea indica, well set 

± w flo "« r bn< ^A n hf * 1 ▼"ieties for forcing, including 

S^A 2 ^!. 30 ?’' ¥ ld 42r down- Twelve splendid Camellias, 
Mtwith buds, in best varieties, 25s., 30s., and 42s. down. 
?f? t V n /k'SS?fc See Cauloirue. 


10,000. Ferns 1 Ferns! 1 Ferns!! 1 10,000. 

T H £ f ,? llo ;™e vei 7 scarce and choice varieties : 

OheUanthes ejegans (Lace Fern), la ; Laatrea aristata 


3 WEET VIOLETS specially prepared for win- 

: N « w York, the beet double, 2s. 8 d. dozen, J 0 ™*J ri ,°, oloi t »«*y richly variegated, Is. 3d. sack 

8 a. 100 , De Panne, double red Russian, Belle de Chatenay, §A X 8 pl 0n did Maiden-hairs in 4-in. pots, A. ouneatum, A 
Lrgentseflore, Odoratissuna, White Ozar. 4d. each, 3s. 6 d. Oepilloa-veneris, A. colpodes, A formosum, A. setulosum," 
c«n ; Victoria Regina and large white, 2s. dozen; Swanley *«r 1l°* : twelve fine stove and greenhouse 

^hite, the sraadnev double white, Ss. each. List of 26 varie- 5,® n “» 1 lncl “ ( * in « Maideu-hairs, Pteris. Lomariaa, &c., strong 
^A^ 6 v d ^r^ on 8 rrf or , estivation, lid. - Mr. R. W. £ ota or P°* 4c; twelve larger, in 6 -in. pots, 9s. 

IEACHKY, Fluder, Kipgakerswell. Devonshire andl2s._8ee catalogue.-WM. CROWE. Bolevn 

]HRYSANTHlm)MS. - Rooted cuttings, a raffTlom'FKKMS „ „. - 

' . £° 0 to name, one dozen best summer-flowering in six H ^TTj b ERNS. — Davalha cananensis, 

snaties to include 8 ouvenlr d un Ami, Is. 6 d.: one dozen va- D * « I WP | . 1b - D- Mooreana, Is. 6 <L; D. Tyer- 

etiesof the best Pnmmnni tn inoinH*. u.jw. manni. is. BcL. or the four 4m Qd w u VioAtH, 


luder, Kingskerowell, Devon. 


GARDEN ANNUAL, 

Almanack and Address Book 

For 1883. 

Prioe, Is., post free, is. 3d.; strongly 
bound with leather baok, Is. 6d., 
post free, Is. 9d. 


a. uuuBwura, a. 
A. colpodes, A formosum, A setulosum, 
. _ 1 ®*« I twelve fine stove and greenhouse 


TT uozen De8t summer-ttowering in six JJ ,. 7 ." , A ^ w o.—i/avama cananensis. 

snatjes to include 8 ouvenlr d un Ami, Is. 6 d.: one dozen va- W 4 -j D * ® l W u - 1b - *. D Mooreana, Is. 6 d.; D. Tyer- 

etiesof the best Pompones, to include Golden Mdme. Marthe. «• W-. oxthe four varieties 4s. 9d.—W. M. CROWE. 

l 6 <L ; two dozen of the best incurved and large flowering Bo * eyp yurBer 7. Upton, Essex. _ 

^, T Wlnter-flowerin*Carnations. 8000 


c r atloi f. 8000 

luddersfleld. __ 'TWELVE well-rooted plants in six best varie- 

JOSIS I ROSES 1 —A large stock of strong. £ ft- 

Ee^ Ul0lt ° e - W - “• O * 0m *’ ^ CS 

eeston. Vntu - ___ 


venty-flre for 13s. 6 d., for cash.—W. LOWErNuMeSman 

Heston. Notts. __ 

Carnations and picotees.-tw 0 hnn- o^S enlain, * rmedla - 

' the best sorts in pots, all named.—For prioe, HLEAN HEALTHY PLANTS, in 5-in Dots to 

g^WRI OHT, Hall Farm.'ffulbourn, Oambs. U flower this winUr, 2s. eachTSs. doroa ; n?w P pl2L to 

0 MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS, 10s„ includffii S!k? l L,?f?v». ? ° K °- 4. few, teg..bout 4ft.“ 

" 12 distinct sorts, as A farleyense, Bausei, cardi^ CataloSe M IMce on appiicatioD. 

il»mun, lunulatum, St. Oatharin®, athiopicum, andothor Essex ™ W M * CR0WE - Boleyn Nursery, Upton 

uuable deoocaUve sorts. Hamper included for cash with---- 

rder.—J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. _ 5000 Cyclamen perslcum. 5000 

00 C F^TO? sl-Wtt E ttt. U ”Sn 

ants. Many of those included could not be obtained else- - — - - - -—-- 

5®^ ygzit 80X08 «"**» Ior caaE^j. h. ley, Forcing Pinks. 

Ss-SSSlSwa 

JJSJJ.®f? 0Wy ’ a “£," we f 1 t VP? rfuin ® dflowerB I flowersarsinDtluablefor button-hSlSjSid can^*bl<^Sd 
8ucc ® ed wellln the ordinary gar- early in any cool house or frame. Catalogue free —^W K 
S.’o^ycfon. D ded f0r < * ih -- J - a USY. Boyal Nur- CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, E^S? W ‘ ^ 

2 10 f* T° effect a *¥**&? clearan(S°the remainder of 

7^,, , No !T“ u >* time to plant in the A our stock of dwarf Roses is offered as follows• Th« 

irdyroeker^ while frondsore dormant and do not suffer varieties are the very best, mostly from the M ElectlonTAzt ” 
Journey, varieties of Osmundas. Oatrich-nlnm*. Ronai. W« am «nm th« nUn»s win ..t!.s™i?r_ . » . S but. 


Cyclamen perslcum. 


2 10 ?' 7' xt r** T° effect a speedy*clearanre°the remainder of 
&£S3£rt& ‘".Sit AufflS .*^.“1^®?“ .!•»«<«? «JoUow.: Th. 


wme to piant in tne our stock of dwarf Roses is offered as follows- 
irdyroeker^ while frondsore dormant and do not suffer varieties are the very best, mostly from the M ElectlonTAat ” 
Journey, varieties of Osmundas, Ostrich-plume, 8 ensi- We are sure the plants will give satisfaction • 25fo iS 
* r «? V “ d h ^r fl^antic Maiden-hair Fern. Hamper ties for 12 s. 6 d.,cash. Only w1o“g m last. and 

eluded for oash.—J. H. LEY, Rsyal Nursery, Croydon. less quantity thin 26. g U “ tS in no 

O PYRETHRUMS, all finest sorts, 6 s., dis- _ RYDER k BON, Sale, Manchester. _ 

u tinot rolours and true to name; fine plants in pots. Rsft ll v OhOiOG Stromr TTn.rrtvr Planfa 
ower abundantly in any garden the whole summer; most “V? , OD *, -tiaray Plants, 

l uable for cutting.—J. H. LEY, Royal Nurse ry, Croydon. ^ tusorted jplante post and carriage frtt 

(If) CHOICE GREENHOUSE FERNS for Caah Order. 

idil ^ at , 00t bargain ever offered. Pteris With 8ingle Btamp* should be sent to cover 

gyrea, P. cristata, Cheilanthes, Gymnogrammas, and over postage, as they are all strong. 

’enty varieties useful for decoration. Good plants in small Annmia. &intn« . . Perdoz.—s. d. 

Hamper included for cash.-^J. H. LEY, Royal Nur- fr ? m W** T «7 superb strain. . 6 d. each 3 6 

ry, Oroydon. -_____—-- Aubrietia JKSea} T «nr strong .} J 

A Lhoicefirt-named Gloxinias post free for 6 s. Anemone japonica, white (Honorine Jobert), beautiful 1 9 
a —Good sizsd. well ripened roots, fit to start at once. Aneplants . .. .. .. .. 6 d. each 4 A 

n r e ^T a L iet *^^ f thiB year al8 ° P° 8t free f or 10 b.—JOHN Carnation Grenadin, dwarf scarlet, very early flowering 
LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. _ Ad. ea^ 6 n 

2 Ci SS^S nB R' c °t eea for 6 a. —Large bushy iSiSESKtaMM^o^ftSdni'row;' " 

M c^°a.^te7 ra s n ^ ; n hM ° pw -»* “Taf^sysrartS".a’Sf^rssa 

?. Crested Lady Fenis, 4s.—Good, well-esta- HejStiiflnmiosi,'^'-'. ^ eacb 

5J^^XS2«sfts2 aSafStta 


J blished plants, i 
lutiful in a cold oons 
kerr. Immense vori 
m. Hamper included 
irion._ 


its,' in (3-in. pota, are most raluable'and HoSSSTSEfeJomnew. JJ* 

SssBlSHS “^sfeasiBfeSasKgg 

VnlMnTn. XTn.« *' ” ® ftC b 


effect .. .. .. .. 

Polyanthus Hose-iu-Hose, mixed 


"T - g — p- pni . —T =r, , - : -- Polyanthus Hose-iu-Hose, mixed .. .. 44 1 « 

ARE FERN (Platycenum blformej^ true ; Polyanthus new golden Hoee-in-Hoae, beautiful U 

strong plants, 10s. 6 d.; smaller, 5s. each. This is the „ , _ 41 1Jt 6 d. each 4 0 

ndest of all the Sta^s-horn tribe. A specimen plant, with Polyanthus Floors Castle, gold laced, ex., ex .. .. 2 A 

mtic and handsome fronds a yard across, may be seen at S 1 ? r S5? r>ean 8 Crimson Beauty, exquisite 6 d. each 

g. LE Y’S Ro yal Nursery, London Road, Croydon. Pink, Pheasant-eyed, very dwarf and florlferous 6 d. ea. 3 0 

:h 1ZOSTYUS (sM^Twelve-bulbTrf d^bu”^'„T 

this brilliant flower for 2 s.—J. WAYMOUTH, Sparnon, Ranunculus hulbosus S.-pL, the largest form of double 
“'IW-_____ [4058 Butteroup . ,. .. lB «leh 

riLD FLOWERS FOR 1 HE MILLION.—If Viola hybrida Nannie, th?ZiS!tdwarf blue in JSlthS 
’ you want your borders and shrubberies to look gay tion, never higher than Lobelia 0. P. Gem, and 

he Spring, plant Wood Hyacinths, Primroses, Cowslips, m ? y . 1)0 «»bsmuted for that well-known summer 

ets. Anemones, 4c., in masses. Collections of 5000 in 12 ’ * od & n * P 1 ^ 1 : a personally raised stock « A 

he moetahowy varieties sent carriaro free for £2 2 s.— „ * thousand forms of Double and Single Walk 

LDFLOWER, L indow Com mon. Wilmslow, Cheshire. flo ^ er *- 1110 new Canary Yellow Wallflower-leavedStock for 

-O hrysanth emuma- ^ ES* “• « Special Offer N 0 ; 2 tS aSSiSI 

rE have been awarded Four First-class ”*■ ^ 

Oertlflc»tes for our this season’s Novelties. Cuttings HARTLAND’S 

now be had of the twenty extraordinary grand new ai » n . , ,, , . 

fti 0 * introduced by us this year, at Is. 6 d «^h, or the Old Established Seed W&rehOUSe 

_ 24. PATRICK STRB BT. CORK. ’ 

.“'ibS'dX 0 ' *■' ° lder WANTED a OARHENEK, who thoroughly 

DIXON 4 CO., Amhunt Nurseries. Anton P L Haell his business; Wife as Lauodrow, good 

E., and City Ssed Warr.br-»^ 34, 'doors,,t« Ml . 1 :Sj» fc^A k.TaOWAW>. U raS l'k! wt^ “* ,0D 


Fine plants 
from pots. 


•. Is. each 

h uSSl" 

few 


*y verbascum olympicum, very rare .. .. la. each 

[f Viola hybrida Nannie, the most dwarf blue in cultiva- 
tion, never higher than Lobelia 0. P. Gem and 
g. may be substituted for that well-known summer 

< edging plant; a personally raised stock « « 

_ _ Many thousand forms of Double and Single* Walk 
flowers, the new Canary Yellow Wallflowei>leaved 8 tock for 
- Kg* *«- «n Special Offer No. 2 for Autum/ 

1882. A copy can be had post free. ^ 

5 HARTLAND’S 

Z Old Established Seed Warehouse 

2 24. PATRICK STRBBT. COttg, * 


a a. per aozen. . __ 

DIXON 4 CO., Amhnnt Nurseries, Anfc 
E., and City Ssed Warehouse, 34, 4oo*^e U 


?r*i.uvuw cuuuui omnee .—it aim 

to A. K. HOWARD, Flint, N. Walei 


i is the most complete and accurate Yearly 

! Reference Book for the use of all interested in 
r ’ Gardens yet published. The alphabetical lists 
j, of the Trade have been much extended and cor- 
rected to date in the present edition, and a new 
j ii*t of the Trade in each county given. The 
I- Rsts of Gardens, Country Seats, and Gardeners 
[ have been very much extended, amounting to 
|* double the number hitherto published in any 
directory. The Garden Annual may be ordered 
through all Booksellers, Nurserymen, and Seeds¬ 
men. It contains among other matters, the fol¬ 
lowing, viz;— 

) A lma nack for the year 1883. 

l Concise Calendar of Gardening Operations 

1 for each Month. 

Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables procurable each 
> Mouth. 

( A Carefolly-comjriled Alphabetical List of Nursery¬ 
men and Seedsmen Florists, Horticultural 
Builders, Engineers, and of the Horti cultural 
Trade generally. 

' The Principal Gardens and Country Seats in 
Great Britain and Ireland, arranged in the order of 
the Counties, extended and corrected to date. 

Alphabetical List of Country Seats & Gardens 
in the United Kingdom, with names of their 
Owners, very much extended, and corrected to 
date. 

Alphabetical List of Head Gardeners in the 
Principal Gardena of the United Kingdom. 

New Plants which have received Certificates from the 
Royal Horticultural and Royal Botanic Societies. 
Planters* Tables, Pull and Practical. 

Tables of Seeds and for Seed Sowing. 
Quantities of Grass Seeds for Various Areas. 
Draining and Fencing Tables. 

Timber, Brickwork, Tank, and other useful 
Measurements. 

Hot-water Pipes, their Contents and Weight, and 
Calculated Heating Power. 

Weights and Measuree-English, and their Forcing 
Equivalents. 

Money-Ready Reckoning, Wages, and Calculating 
Tables. 

Obituary. 

Prioe, la, post free, Is. 8d.; strongly 
bound with leather book, la 0d., 
post free, la Gd. 


THE GARDEN OFFICE; 

37, Southampton Street, Covont Santa, W.C. 















PROTECT 

i YO r\ A L a A . N T s 
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REGisi^!^ 

^ mADE MARK 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED _[De&ju&i 


NOW E BADT, PB IOE 12s. 

THE GARDEN, VOLUME XXI, 

It contains numerous engravings and the following beautiful coloured plates 


“ Horticultural Society's Garden, Tuniha.m Green. 

" Frigi Doiiio is now largely employed here aa a protecting 
material instead of mats. All houses and pits to which it can 
l>e usefully applied are covered with it at night, and it is 
found to give entire satisfaction. It lasts longer than mats, 
is cheaper, and keeps out frost equally well." 

“ Broom House, Fulham. 

" Fhigi Domo.— After two winters' experience of this 
material as a protection from frost, I have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that it is the best covering for pits and frames which ever 
came under my notice. It will keep out more frost than two 
mats, wnile it only costs the price of one ; it is more tidy than 
loose litter, and nts more closely than straw hurdles, and it 
is much more manageable, for when fitted on to a roller end¬ 
ways. covering and uncovering can be effected in half the 
n oiai time, and there is no danger of breaking the glass. In 
wet weather it lies quite close to the glass, but as soon as 
Irost seta in it becomes almost as tight as a drum, thus 
forming a space between it and the glass, a thing very de¬ 
sirable where the edges fit tightly, which they do. I believe 
that any greenhouse plant is perfectly safe under it until the 
iiiermometer indicates 10 deg. of frost. " J. RUST. " 

To be had of all Nurserymen and Florists. 

For price list a. particulars Address* 

G 

2 Duke S- r LA London Bridge 


“THE COMPACTUM.” 

TTOT-WATER APPARATUS FOR AMA- 

-LL TEURS'GREENHOUSES.-Price complete, including 
boiler and pipes, from £3 10s. upwards. Apparatus suitable 
f >r a 10-ft. greenhouse, £3 17s. Gd , ready for fixing.— 
WILLIAM J. FOX, Hot-water Engineer, 12, South Place, 
Finsbury'. London. 

PIMMELS NEW SEASON PERFUMES, ex- 

Lb tracted direct from flowers with his patent Myrogene.— 
White Heliotrope, White Pink, White Lilac, White Rose, 
Malvetta, Rose Laurel, Wallflower, Sweet Pea, Syringa, Ac. 
Ail from 2s. 6d.—EUGENE RIMMEL, 96, Strand; 128, 
Regent Street; and 24, Gotuhill, London ; and 9, Boulevard 
des Capucines. Paris. 

"FARM AND HOME.—A Weekly Illustrated 

•L Journal of Agriculture in all its branches.—Stock, Dairy, 
Pasture, Tillage, Homestead, Sheep, Fruit, Pigs. Poultry, 
Horses, Hops, Market Gardening, Implements, Machinery, 
Notes and News, Markets, Correspondence, Housekeeping. 
Price One Penny. All Newsagents and at the Railway Book¬ 
stalls. Specimen copy by post lid. in stamps.—Ofllce: 37, 
-uthampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


T HE GAR DEN 

Of last w eek contains a Coloured Plate of 

ANEMONE PALMATA ALBA. 

And the following Articles, Notes, and Illustrations 


APPLE, STONE’S 
BEGONIA SOCOTRANA 
BIUN0N1A VENUSTA 
BRODLEA LAXA AND VAltS. 
CAMPANULA ALLIONI 
CANNA IR1DIFL0RA EHEMANNI 
CATTLEYA AUREA 
CATTLEVA GIG AS 
CHRYSANTHEMUM CORONA- 
RIUM VARS. 

CINERARIAS, GROUP OF 
DOUBLE FLOWERED 


CYPRIPEDIUM INSIONE PUNC- 
TATUM VIOLACEUM AND 
MAULKI 

DISA ORANDIFLORA SUPERBA 
BARRELLI 

IRIS KuEMPFERI VARS. 

LILIUM LEICHTLINI 
MASCARKNHAISIA CURNOWI- 
ANA 

MESOSPINIDIUM VULCANICUM 
MODIOLA GERANIOIDES 
NERINES, GROUP OF 


NYMPHO A TUBEROSA 
ODONTWGLOSSUM EXCELLENT 
AND PESCATOEEI 
ODONTOGLOSSUM HBBRilCHl 
PELARGONIUMS, GROIP OF 
IVY-LKAVED 

PHAL.EN0P8IS INTERMEDIA 
PORTEl 

SALVIAS, WINTER-BLOOMING 
5 VARIETIES 
VANDA CtF.RULEA 


All the volumes of THE GARDEN can be had. Price—Vols. I. to XVIII, 
18s. esioh; Vol. XIX. and subsequent volumes, 12s. each. 

London : Thk Garden Office, 37, Southampton street, atrana, W.C., and of all booksellers, and at the 

Railway Bookstalls. 


Arbutus Unedo Lily of the Valley 

Acacia platyptera Leea amabiii* 

Jvjhmeas Mulberry trees 

Agathio i ccelestis Maple, varieties of 

Aster Keeve*i Myrtles 

Artichokes, Jerusalem Monocbaetums 

Bulbs, forcing Narcissus monophyllus 

Budding and grafting Nerine Fothergilli 

Bertolonias Planting and priming 

Billbergits Plant names 

Baskets and eperanes Polnscttias dying 

Tarnations, winter Pleroma Benthaiui 

Chrysanthemum, vars. of Planting, early 

Currants, standard Potato trials 

Cucumbers, diseased Pansy, B. International 

C lulitlowers, retarding Pears on open walls 

Cyperuslaxus variegatus Planting, spring 

('yclamens and grubs Peaches on open walls 

Cyclamens Pea, early Sweet 

Ghrysan. at Slough Rhodites rosro 

Camellias, selection of Root disturbance 

Craticgus Pyracantha Roses, Tea, on walls 

Cratrcgus Carrierei Roses. Tea, under glass 

Uactl, hardy Strawberry Pelissier 

Delphiniums, colour In Sunflowers 

1) ihliaa and Carnations Salvias^ winter 

I * ilsy, Paris, Insects Salvia Bethelll 

Epiphyllum truncation Sternbergia lutea 

Epacrises Streptocarpus bitiorus 

Pigs Sonerilas 

K« rns, exotic Sericographis Ohies. 

Kerns Senecio pulcher 

Grape D. of Bnccleuch Selaginellas 

Flowers at Clapton Tagetes signata pumila 

Gievillea Preissi Veneers for decoration 

Gyoura aurantlaca Vine borders 

Grafting and budding Vines, when to plant 

Gloxinias, planting Vine borders, covering 

Garden, colour in the Vines 

*■ Gle us a lead ” Violets, market 

Gripes for cool house Vines, temperatures for 

Grapes for cool vinery Windflowers 

Ghent Inter. Ex. Y ork Horticultural FC-te 

Gardeners’ Royal B. I. 

Holly, common green 

llrlleborus altifolius ILLUSTRATIONS. 

II .biscus sohizopetalus 

lmpatiens Sultani Bertolonia guttata 

i poma'a lobata Garden, plan of a 

Iw for decoration Nerine Fothergilli 

.1 asrainum gracillimum Rhodites roBse 

Lilium auratum Sonerila margaritacea 

THE GARDEN, with a fine Coloured Plate each week, 
41 ; Monthly Parts, Is 6d.—Offloe, 37, Southampton Street 
htrand, W.C. > 1 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Bertolonia guttata 
Garden, plan of a 
Nerine Fothergilli 
Rhodites roBse 
Sonerila margaritacea 


PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS, 

With upwards of 350 Illustrations. Price 18s. 


London : Macmillan k Co., and Gardening Illustrated Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


The Sub-Tropical Garden 

Has beautifully-engraved figures of all the Important types of hardy plants useful in obtaining picturesque 
effects in the garden. Price 5s. ; post free, 5s. 8d. 


Gardening Illustrated Office, 37, Soutliampton Street, Covent Garden, London. 


MUSHROOM CULTURE: 

Its Extension and Improvement. Cheap edition now ready. Price Is. 0d., post free la* 8d. 


Digitized b, 


Google 


Gardening Illustrated Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London. 

Pruning and Training Improved. 

By J. SIMPSON, of Wortley Hall Gardens. Price 2s., post free 2s. 3d. 

Gardening Illustrated Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London. 

With numerous fine illustrations. Price 10s. 0d., post free lie. 

THE WILD GARDEN: 

Or our Groves and Gardens made beautiful by the Naturalisation of Hardy Exotic 
Plants ; being one way onwards from the Dark Ages of [Flower Gardening, 
suggestions for the Regeneration of the Bare Borders of the London Parke 

By WM. ROBINSON. Illustrated by ALFRED PARSONS. 
Gardening Illustrated Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London. 

Alpine Flowers for English Gardens, 

With numerous fine Illustrations. Price 7s. 0cL ; post free 8s. 

Gardening Illustrated Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent. Garden, London. 

TIEIIE OECHAEDIST, 

The most complete YVork on Fruit in the Eugliah language. Price Ss. 0d. free by post 
Gardening Illustrated Office, 37, Southampton Covtnt Garden, Lotdoc. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY I 
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Dkc 2 , 1882 .] 


Establish ki>> 1765. 
ctaW COMBUSTION 

stove you heating 

GREENHOUSES, kc. 



Over 14,000 have been sold 
by us since this invention 
ms first patented. 


8END FOR PROSPECTUS. ESTIMATES FREE. THE TRADE SUPPLIED 

JOHN O. CHRISTIE, 

Heating, Lighting, and Sanitary Engineer. 

IMPROVED PATENT SLOW COMBUSTION 

-AIDTID OTHER BOILERS, -ATT ID 

COMPLETE HOT-WATER APPARATUS; 

FOR COTTAGE OR MANSION. 


Warehouses and Offices - -- -- -- -- - 3 <fc 5, MANSELL ST., E.O. j I HIJ RDM 
Show Rooms.2, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. i LUHUII11. 



THE “LOUCHBOROUCH” BOILERS 

AND AMATEURS' GREENHOUSES. 

The cheapest, most efficient, and economical in fuel of 
any Boiler. 


No brick-setting ; no night stoking. Price from £2 12s. Two SILVER 
Medals awarded in 1882. Hundreds in use all over the country. 


These Greenhouses, Span and Lean-to. are made in lights, are very 
portable, and easily put together. Having made a speciality and much 
improved them this season, we can confidently recommend them as the 
cheapest and best Houses made. 

Lean-to, 12 ft. by 8 ft., £12 15s. Span, £13 5s. Carriage paid to 
any Station. 


MESSENGER & CO., 


LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 




Mussett’s Patent Portable 


L ROClv FERNERIES form the most pleasing arrange 
nieut in London Conservatories. Price Lists and Estimates 
free.—BON MARCHE DES FLEURS, 18, Westbourne 
Grove, London. 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 

Packing Canes free and not returnable. 

300 squares glass, 15 oz., 8 by for 10s. 6d. 

260 „ „ 35 oz., 81 by 64 , 10s. 6d. 

100 „ ,, 15 oz., 13} by 8 „ »s. 6d. 

100 „ „ 21 oz., 134 by 8 , 13s. 6d. 

100 „ „ 15 oz., 14 by 10 „ 13s. 6<1. 

100 „ „ 21 oz., 14 by 10 „ 19s. Od. 

100 „ „ 15 oz., 121 by 121 „ 14*. 6d. 

100 „ „ 21 oz., 12J by 12S „ 21*. 6<1. 

100 „ „ 15 oz., 14 by 121 ,, 16s. 60. 

100 „ „ 21 oz.. 14 by 12| „ Ms. 6d. 

100 „ „ )5oz., 15 by 9 13s. 6d. 

100 „ ,. 21 oz., 15 by 9 „ 19s. Od. 

Good English glass. Any of these sizes cut down to suit 
purchasers. Other sizes quoted for on application. 
Putty, Id. per lb. Paint (White, Chocolate or Stone) ready 
mixed in 4-lb. and 7-lb. tin* at 5cL per lb., tins included. 
Terms cash with order. P.O.O. payable General Post 
Office, Leeds. 

HENBY WAINWRIGHT, Glass and Lead Merchant. 


'« unequalled for heating any size greenhouse by oil, gas, 
or coal with expe<lition and economy. Boiler and pipes 
amulet* from 50a. Catalogue with 100 Illustrations, post 
free, Md. J. M. wrill call on any intending purchaser, give 
•nry information free, except cost of rail; distance long or 
short no object—Winstauley Road, Clapham Junction. 


(London. 


RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 

(GILLINGHAM'S PATENT). _ 


THE ART OP GRAFTING AND 

BUDDING. By CHARLES BALTET. Translated 
from the French. With upwards of 180 Illustrations 
12mo, 2s. 6d., cloth. Post free. 

GARDEN RECEIPTS. Edited by 

CHARLES W. QUIN. 12mo, Is. 6d. Post free. 

COTTAGE GARDENING; or Flowers, 

Fruits, and Vegetables for Small Gardens. By E. HOB¬ 
DAY. 12mo, Is. 60. Post free. 

CROSBY LOCKWOOD k CO., 7, Stationers* Hall Court, 
Londou, E.CL__ 


8 & 10, Alfred Street, Boar Line, LEEDS- 


iture throughout tlie whole twenty-four hours 
and the heater requires no attention whatever 
od. All other lamp heaters throw burnt and 
the room. Thi* heats by radiation, and all 


Mushroom beds, deep v. 

shallow.4/7 

Myrtles, black fungus on 4.7 
Nuts, keeping ”152 

Oil-stones.477 

Orchards, tilling up gaps 4/0 
Ornamental hedge .. 473 

Pampas Grass . - 478 

Partridge cochins .. 4/9 

Passion-dower 476 

Pear trees, renovating old 4/0 
Persian Cyclamen .. 470 

Plants for screens .. 473 

Potatoes, exhibition .. 476 

Potatoes, planting .. 476 

‘473 Poultry for eggs .. .. 479 

K 472 i Poultry, good layers .. 4/6 

478 Rabbits, scurf in .. 460 

479 | Raspberries, newly- 

r { 71, 476 Rffiodeudrons in shade 473 
.. 472 Rose, protecting standard 469 

.. 47b | Roses .47* 

ng 472 1 Roses, after management 4o9 
.. 471 Roses In greenhouse .. 469 

.. 471 Roses, p>ntiug .. .. 460 

.. 476 Roses, pruning .. .. 469 

.. 478 Roses, soil for .. • • 469 

12 •: 


Aquaria, management of 480 
Arum Lilies .. •• 472 

Azaleas.4/^> 

Azaleas failing .. 4/2 

Begonias for tiower beds 475 
Begonia fraebeli .. 

Begonias from leaves .. 472 
Begonia, planting out .. 475 
Begonia, seed sowing .. 475 
Berry-bearing Solanums 473 
Blackberries, American 478 
Bladder nuts (Staphyleas) 473 


MELON & CUCUMBER FRAMES. 

Catalogu es, with prices, post free. 

BOULTON & PAU L, N ORWICH. 


„ m ills pure, active, and absolutely free 

~ A AC/ H from odottr and unpleasant taste— 

H / v Us. I • iV result never before attained. " It 

,,,, ___, _ _ ^ , iB taken both by children and adults 
TASTELESS Without the slightest difficulty, 
, , - ^ n whilst its aperient effects are un- 

|* A Q | I | O questionable. It possesses all the 

0 J t\ U I U (I advantages claimed for it."— Luncrt. 

^ Of Chemists at 6d., Is., Is. 9<L, 

nil “ as *- 

U I Lib Sole Manufacturers, 

ALLEN & HANBURYS, 

PLOUGH OOUET, LO MBARD S T., LONDON. 

AREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION-- 

VJ Portable Siwn-roof VUla Greenhouse, 10 ft by 7 ft, £4. 
Conservatory, 12 ft by 8 ft, £8. Vinery, 20 ft. £7 Tenants 
Fixtures Drawings, 3d. — Yorkshire Horticultural Works, 
Windliill, Shipley.___ 

tpor SALE.—HOT-WAT er appa ratus 

r°£mpl^ nearly new -Apply WALTER PETCH 
Fomham All MainU, Bury 8t. Edmunds, Suffolk, [4j13 
PURE’AVOOD CHARCOAL for Agricultural, 

i Horticultural, and Sanitary purposes; also for Vine 
Borders, Flower Beds, and Pots -Prices on application to 
HIRST, BROOK, k HIRST, Manufacturers, Leeds. 


THE“ACME” 
Slow Combustion 

COIL BOILER, 

With 

Patent Fire Box to remove 
Clinkers while fire is 
alight 

WbRKS CONTINUOUSLY 
Apparatus complete, 
with piping and all fit¬ 
tings, ready to erect, 
fpow 

£4 4s. 

Price List and Drawings 


Cyclamen, saving seed 
Dahlias 

Daisies on lawns.. 

Double Buttercups .. ■»/« i -->———~ 

Fruits for Orchard houses 469 1 Roses, varieties of 

1 Sanchezia uobilia vane- 


474 , 

477 1 gata .. .. •• 

470 Snails in aquaria •• 

478 Solanum jasminoides .. •»< 

470 .Solanums, treatment of 4, 
474 1 Suufiowers, culture of.. 4; 

470 | Tomatoes. 

473 I Tomatoes to eat.. .. 4t 

Turkey*.*! 


Fence*, law as to 
Fruit tiees, pruning . 
Garden frame 
Grape, Black Morocco 
Grapes, late 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


l D *c. 2, 1882 


NEW ROSES OF 1882 


in 


pots 

Purchaser's ditto, 96s. 
dish and French raised 


Seller's selection, 90s. per dozen. 

The shore comprise nil the best English 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Perpetual Polyauth*. Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
and Perpetual Mom. 

Roeee of 1881 

Of above-named classes, 18s. to 14s. per dozen. In pots. 
Choice Roeee. 

i J B VSL nt * <1, ®Tbrid Tea, Noisette, China, and Boortoon 
18s. to Ms. per doren ; strong plants, in pots. 

DttcriplU* List on application. 


RICHARD SMITH <b OO,, 

WUBSKRYMXN AND BRED MXRCHANTB, 
WORCESTER. 


33 TT LBS. 

TLLUSTRATED descriptive list free on appli 

A cation. Specimen testimonial (unsoUcited): “ March 10, 
1S82.—Crocus, he , in borders purchased and planted last 
autumn are making a fine show and giving every satisfaction. 
Hyacinths in pots have been very fine and much praised! 
having spikes of bloom nfnr inches in length, and so close that 
ihev apjrarrd to t* solid . 1 Tulips have been very fine and 
bloom Ry* 0 ** 11 ! 1 * *n border now showing very strong 


RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Worcester. 

i£KN8 A fiPKfl l A M TY. 

Special List (August, 1882) now ready. 

THE LARGEST STOCK in the p-catert nnm 

, her of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and green¬ 
house cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and other 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send for above list 
before buying elsewhere. Post free. 

w. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FEBN NURSERY, BALM, MANCHE STER 

Florists’ Articles for Christmas Trade 

DECORATIONS in ORNAMENTAL GRASSES. 
GLASS and PORCELAIN WARE 
ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS, Ac. 


H OOPER & CO. call the attention of the 
Trade to their EXHIBITION of FANCY ARTICLES 
tor CHRISTMAS SALE, on and after November 20, and 
invite an early inspection at their Show Rooii.h 

Special Cash Discount of 10 per cent, during the sale. 

HOPPE S A OQ., Hart Stmt, Paren t Garden, W C 

The Largest Bose Gardens in England. 

CRANSTON’S NURSERIES 

(Established 1785). 

ROSES 0N0WN ROOTS 

A large quantity of very fine plants of Hybrid 
Perpetuals, ltourbons, Hybrid Chinas, Ac. Li.st 
of varieties, with prices, on application. 

CRANSTON'S NURSERY AND SEED CO. 

(LIMITED), 

K INQ’S ACRE, HEREF 0II D. 

150 Bulbs for 5s. 

J L ‘ ^.TSON’S “ Amateur’s ” Collection 

Z,\. ° f W?* 1 Hyaduths. 6 double Tulip*. 6 single 

*5 25 white, 25 striped Crocuses. 5 Nar 

ciasus l*oeticu«. 5 Narcissiis iucotuparabUis, 0 Ranunculus 
6 Anemones, ami 10 Suowdrops, for P.O.O., payable to 

J. L. WAT80N, Manor Road Nursery, 
Gravesend. 

Reduced Fries List qf bulb* free on application. 


Rl PPINGIL LE’S 

PATENT 

GREENHOUSE STOVES. 

The Beet Warming Stoves 
ever Invented. 

The ouly Perfect Oil Stoves made 
to burn absolutely without Smoke or 
Smell, 1 ruuble or Dirt. 

Unequalled for Wanning 
GRKENhoUSKS. VINERIES, 
SHOPS, BEDROOMS, HALLS, 
DAMP ROOMS, Ac. 

They are perfectly safe, require no 
pipes or fittings, will bum from 12 to 
20 hour* without attention, give off 
no injurious vapour, and are the best 
Stoves ever invented to 
SAVE PLANTS FROM FROST. 
KEEP OUT THE DAMP, Ac. 
Price from a ft ip Shillings. 
Write for Illustrated List of Warming 
8toves to 



The Holborn Lamp & Stove Co., 

118. Holborn, London, E.O., 

And say where you saw this advertisement. 

Google 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


S0LID&TUBULAR BAR FENCINC 

Iron Hurdles, Garden Seats, &c-, &c. 


THk tiRADQATc PARK 
8EA T. 



Illustrated Catalogue of Hurdles, Gates, and all kinds of 
Iron and Wire Fencing, ko., free on application. m ^, 

VICTORIA WORKS, Wolverhampton, 

And 3, Crooked Lane. King William Street, London, E.O. 

Garden, London. Esta- 
Mis hod 1780. Hales by Auction uearly every day. Catalogues 
on application, or post free “ 



MAGIC! LANTERN, 7s. 6d , includes 
3d pictures of “Gullivers Tiav.-U." 
Larger. 10s. 61. to £10 10s. Catalogue 
of Magic Lanterns and 5000 Slide*. 4 
stamps Catalogue of CONJURING 
TRICKS. 4 stainns. Millikiu and 
Lawlej s MAGAZINE OF NEW IN 
VENTJONS, Presents, Toys. Games, 
._ , „ Jokes, and Fun Grand Christnia* 

Number, 2000 Engravings, Is.: post free. 16 staim*. 
MILL1KIN A LAW LEY, 166, STRAND. LONDON 

THE “ECONOMIC STAR” BOILER 


B KST, Cheapest, and most 

powerful of all boilers, suitable for 
amateurs' greenhouses of all sizes 
Pricer fr itn £2 5«. upwards. Lists 
full particulars on application. 




Ai Tojmn, Economic* and 

EKFII IfcNT. 


WILLIAM J. FOX, 

Hot-water Engineer, 

12, South Place, Fuvsbcry, 
London, E.G. 


Hocking's New Patent 

AUTOMATIC COKE 
AND GAS BOILERS 

Will maintain a uniform 
temperature for from 12 
to 15hotirs, and often from 
15 to 20 hours, with one 
small charge of common 
Gaa Coke of the cheapen 
kind. For economy ami 
efficiency in combination 
with cleanliness and com 
fort these Boilers are. 
bevond the possibility of 
a doubt, the greatest boon 
ever offered for the pur 
pose of Heating Couser 
vatories, Halls, and other 
Buildings, where little at 
tention is required. 

Every particular, with 
testimonials, given on ap¬ 
plication to 

FEAN ALIN HOCKING 

A CO. I (Limited), 37. 
Hanover St.. Liverpool. 


THE IMPROVED 

DUPLEX GAS BOILER 

FOR GREENHOUSES, dc. 
Complete, 6 ft. long, with 4 pipes, from 
Cost of gas less than tms farthing per kovr. 

Price lists and particulars on application. 

W^M. APPLETON, Olifton. Brtato 

GEORGE’S 

Patent Calorigc 

For Imta, m 
ConstrvaisrisL 
To burn gas.. ., £j j 
- ook« ..Hi 
Height, 28 in.; dizm f *. 

14 in. 

I. F. FAR WIG 4 CO. 

Manufacturer!, 



PORTABLE OIL 

HEATING STOVES 

NO FIXING. 

NO FLUBS. 
NO SMELL. 

The largest assortment in the 
ucrlL 

The most perfect Stovee in 
the market. 

Specially adapted for heating 

Greenhouses, Conservatories, Bedrooms , Sick Rooms, 
Studies, Dairies, Offices, Bath Rooms. 

ONLY REQUIRE ATTENTION ONCE A DAY. 



To be had retail of all Ironmongers and Lamp Dealers. 

WRIGHT & BUTLER. 

BIRMINGHAM. 


Illustrated 

and TestiiBaiiialioatfi- 
Plicatioa. 

_HOT-WATER 

heating ap parat us 

FOR GAS O R OIL 

Equal to 30 ft. of 2-fa. pipe: each 

-placed anywhere. 1 quart ot , 

24 hours or 4 ft of gas per hoar. Price complete, £3 to 

Send for a com tAeU list of Boilers, Pipes, dc.. Is 

WM. POORE & OO., 
Hot-water Engineers, 155, Oheapride, E.O. 
GREENHOUSE 

BOILERS. 

BOULTON k PAUL, NORWICH. 
Catalogues and Pricks Fkkb on Affucatiof. 

JOHN PIGGOTT. 

Please send for Pries Lists, post fees. 

THE 
ARCOSY 
BRACE. 

Comfort 
guaranteed. 

PRICES : 

la. 2d., Is. 7d , la. lOd , 2s. 2d., 2s. 8<1, 3s. 2d 
and 3a 7d. Postage, 2d. 




JOHN PIGGOTT, 

115, 116, &. 117, CHEAPSIDE, EC 


NEW PATENT MOLE TRAP. 



lEffectivenees combined with simplicity. Price Ls PvdMr 
Two dozen carriage- paid, and 5 per cent, discount far ash 
with order. Sample forwarded free by post for 1* M- 
RRYNOLD8 k CO, 67, New Compton Street, London, a C. 
Illustrated and priced catalogue of Wire Netting. Foulli) 
Yard Appliauces, ko r , foi warded post tree^ 

Hyacinths, Tulips, Orocuses, Narcissus, Iris, SdlUa Sncv 
" “ * mlo" ‘ 


drop*, and other flower roots from ] H 

MR. J. C. STEVENS wiU SELL by AUCTION 

a t hia Great R ooma, 38, King 8tieet, Corent Gar^ 
W.C., every MUND/^yTwKDNKsPdAY, and SATURDAY 
during December, at 12.30 precisely each day, 
CONSIGNMENT^ of DUTCH BULBS, arriving swiJ 
from well known fan his in Holland, in large snail kte 
to suit all buyers. 1 

On view the morninr g of Sale, and catalogues had. 


Digitized by 


Printed and Pnblis bed by the registered___ 

Rorikhok, at the O-ffloe, 37, Southampton Street, is its 
Parish of 81 Paul, Oov -ent Garden, in the City of W< 
Saturday, December if, 1882 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. 

BKOlfiTK&KD FOB TBAKUfUfclOM ABROAD. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF 

X) FLOWERS for screens and scrap books; 100 for 16s., 
fifty for 6a., twelve for 2s. 6d. Specimen plate post free for 3d. 
—The Publisher, 37, Southampton Street. Covent Garden. 

~l Afi HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

1VJVJ for 25s.—Richard 8mith k Co.’s selection of the 
above contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
beautiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as 
to produce flowers and render the garden attractive all 
through the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
bMITH k CO., Nurserymen and Se^ M ercha n ts, Worcester . 

p REEFERS for Walk, Trellises. &c., in great 

VJ variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
object may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
and advice on application.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

ORAPE VINES and ORCHARD HOUSE 

U TREES IN POT8.—Grape Vines, extra strong, short- 
jointed, and well ripened ; planting canea, 3e. 6d. to 5s. each ; 
extra strong fruiting canes, 7s. 6<L to 10s. Orchard-house 
trees, fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Plums, Cherries, Pears, Apples, and Figs. De¬ 
scriptive price list for Id. stamp.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 

on non CLEMATIS 1M POTS of all the 

OujUvU finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple) for climb¬ 
ing and bedding, from 12s. to 24*. per dozen, strong plants ; 
dt-ncriptive list on application.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester._ 

A PPLE TREES with MISTLETOE growing 

A on them.—Price from 7s. 6d. to 21s. each.—RICHARD 
SMITH k CO., Nurserymen. W orcester. _ 

VUCCA or “ Adam’s Needle ” is a plant which 

L u neither so generally known nor planted as much as it 
deserves to lie, for when in flower it is a most beautiful ob¬ 
ject, its AJoe-like leaves and appearance being at once re¬ 
markable and suggestive of tropical vegetation. The under¬ 
mentioned kinds are perfectly hardy and suitable for planting 
in gardens of all sizes : Yucca gloriosa pendula. Is. 6d. to 
3t 6d_ each ; Yucca fllamentosa. Is 6d. to 3s6d. each ; Yucca 
r*-curva, la. 6<L to 3s. 6d. each.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. Woroeater. _ 

018HURST COMPOUND.—Used by many of 

VT the leading gardener* sinco 1859 against red snider, mildew, 
thripa, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. 
to the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
dresaing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre- 
i irations intended to supersede it. In boxes, Is., 3s., 10s. 6d 


OlSHURSTINE keeps feet dry, softens hard 

IT boots, preserves leather, takes a polish. In boxes, 6d. and 
1*. each. Wholesale by Prices Patent Candle Company 
(Limited). Retail by Seedsmen and Oilmen. Complaints are 
made of difficulty in getting Giahurstine. Some leading 
nurserymen have pat it on their lists; others are requested 
to do so. 

TREES FOR STREETS, TREES FOR 

1 AVENUES, Ac., TREES AND SIIRUB8 which 
withstand smoke: beautiful plants In pots of various tints 
and of low growth for winter bedding, window boxes, Ac. 
(the name plants may be used year after year). For prices, 
Ac of above see descriptive list, free on application.— 
RICHARD SMITH A CO„ Nurserymen and Seed Merchants 
Wor cester. ___ 

_QO mo AND UPWARDS. - TERRA- 
JbZ 1US. COTTA BTOVE8.—ROBERTS’B PATENT 
PORTABLE TERRA-COTTA 8TOYES for Coal. Healthy 
heat 24 hours for about Id., without attention. For green¬ 
houses. bedrooms, Ac. Pamphlet, with authenticated testi¬ 
monials, sent. See in use and order at Patentee's, 112, Vic¬ 
toria Street, Westminster._ 

CJTOVKS.-Terra-cotta 1 Portable ! for Coal. 
O ROBERT8 8 PATENT. Healthy heat 24 hours or 
longer for about Id., without attention. For bedrooms, 
gTi-< nhouses, or almo*t auy puipose. Pamphlet and authen- 
ticated testimonials sent. In u*e daily at Patentees, T. 
KOBERTS^l 12^ Victoria Street, Westminster. __ 

n KEEN HOUSES Heated 24 hours for about 
VT 1 d without attention. ROBERT8’8 PATENT TERRA 
OOTTA STOVES for COAL give pure heat with common 
roai or coal and coke. Pamphlet and testimonials sent. See 
iniie at Patentees, THOMAS ROBERTS. 112, Victoria 
Wewtminstev __ 

Xhr J*ubiiMher brfft to anninncr that the position* of Adnff 
cannot be settled beforehand. nor can any puaranUt 
* (firm for tke continued repetition of the tame Advertisement 
m imeaesaive Detkt, 


Google 


POUR mce little plants of exotic Palms, all 

A different, suitable for Fern case culture, are most graceful, 
Is. 9d., free.—MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

■RARE HOLLY FERN, with thorns like 

XV miniature Holly leaves ; plant. Is. Id., free ; 2, Is. 8d. 
free: perfectly hardy. Fresh consignment just to hand.— 
MORLEY A CO., P reston._ 

TkENDROBIUM NOBILE, 2s. 6d., free. Will 

JJ send a plant of this unrivalled cool house Orchid as 
above. Lovely white flowers, purple markings.—MORLEY 
A CO. , Fulwoo d, Preston. _ 

THE Lovely Wax Flower Plant (Hoya camosa). 

A —Will send a nice small well-rooted plant Is. 6d., free ; 
two 4ri., free —MORLEY A CO., Fulwood , Preston._ 

» iA DULB8.—Lilium candidum, Is. 8d., free. 

Above i» the well-known white, sweet-scented garden 
Lily.—MORLEY A CO.. Fulwood, Preston. 

fiHRISTMAS ROSES.—Six plants, some of 

VJ which are showing bloom. Is. lid., free : twelve, 3s. 6d. ; 
twenty-four, 6s. 6<L, carriage paid.—MORLEY A CO., Ful- 
wo od, Preston. _ 

OTEPHAN OTIS. —Will send a nice young 

O plant, well rooted, of this delicious fragrant white 
flower, is lOd. ; two, 3s. 3d., free.-MORLEY A OO., Ful- 
w ood. Preston. _ 

Uu&ES on own roots, suitable for pot culture, 
XV viz., Glolre da Dijon (yellow). Red Globe (red). *>nd 
Souvenir dEI ; Be (creamy white); the above three choice 

plant*, 3s —MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, Presto n._ 

TYklJLClOUS scent through house produced by 
XJ spray of lovely white double Tuberose flower ; 4 bulbs 
Is. 8d., free; 6. 2s. 2d. free, with cultural directions.— MOR- 
LEY A CO., Fulwood, Preston. _ 

3 BEAUTIFUL LILIES, viz., Tiger, candidum, 

snd davuricum, all different, suitable for garden or pot 
culture, Is. 3d., free.—MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

PARLY BLOOMING GLADIOLI.-Twelve 

XJ flowering Bulbs, mixed varieties. Is. 2d., free. Hardy out 
of doors; plant now.—MORLEY A CO . , Fu lwood, Preston. 

3 'PLANTSlJWEET BRIER, 18.8^., free. The 

foliage of this Rose is delightfully Bcented; nioe for 
placing among cut flowers.— MORLEY A Co., Fulwood, 
Preston._ 

THE favourite Clove Carnations, three nice 

X plants from open ground. Is. 8d, free; six, 3s. 2d., free ; 
nine, 4s. 3d., carriage paid—MORLEY A ,CO., Fulwood, 
Preston _ 

3 BEGONIAS, including the beautiful climbing 

Begonia fuchsioides, Is. 2d, free ; nice small healthy 
plants; sure to give satisfaction.—MORLEY A CO., Ful- 
wood. Preston. _ 

T AST OFFER of the favourite 3s. 6d. collee- 

XJ tion of 101 choice Bulbs, carriage paid, consisting of 3 
Hyacinths, 60 Crocus, 6 Anemones, 12 Ranunculi. 12 
Aconite*. 12 Snowdrops, 6 dwarf double early Tulips.— 
MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, P reston. _ 

THE Beautiful Yellow Orchid, Cypripedium 

X Calceolus, for cool greenhouse. Is. 2d, free ; two roots. 
Is. Pd., free. Not started sound crowns as imported.— 
MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

UELLEBORUS PURPURASCENS. - Can 

XL send three nice plants of this beautiful Christinas Rose 
for Is. €d, free, or six 2s. 2d, free.-MORLEY A CO., Ful- 

wood, Preston. ___ 

E Guarantee Plants, as per Advertisements, 

to be true to name and description. If not satisfactory, 
money returned. Inspection invited. We are increasing 
our glass, and have erected new offices.—MORLEY A CO., 
Fulwood, Preston. _ 

QEED POTATOES.—Special offers.—A quan- 

O tity of Magnum Bonum, Reading Hero, Paterson * 
Victoria, and Rivers' Royal Azhleaf to offer.—Special prices 
upon application to C. FIDLER, Potato Grower, Reading. 

THE “ LOUGHBOROUGH ” BOILERS and 

X AMATKUR8' GREENHOUSES. (See advertisement 
alternate week*.)—MESSENGER AND.CO., Horticultural 
builder*. Loughborough. ___ 

TTuCUA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

VJ Patent Prooess. July 1, 1882. In oonsequenoe of the 
irreat scarcity of husks, from this date prices will be as 
Follows; Sacks, Is. 6d each; 10 sacks, 13s.; 15 sacks, 18s.; 
id sacks, 23s.; 30 Hacks, 30s. (all sacks included). Truck-load, 
free on rail, £2. Limited quantities of P.M. special quality 
granulated, in sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (two prize medals). 
Term*, strictly cash with order.—CHUBB, ROUND A CO., 
Fibre Works. West Ferry Road, MillwallrLoadon. E. 


PRUIT TREES! FRUIT TREES! FRUIT 

X TREES !—Clearance sale of five acres of choice and 
strong trees at about half the usual price. Apples, standard* 
half-Btandards, trained, or pyramid, 4-ft. to 6-ft. sU-ms, 18s. to 
24s. per dozen ; Cherries, ditto, ditto, 24s. to 30 b. per dozen ; 
Damsons, 30s.; Pears, 18s. to 30s.; and Plums, 18s. to 30 b. per 
dozen ; Red and White Currants, best selected varieties, and 
Gooseberries, 3s. ner dozen; Apricot* and Peaches, trained 
and established, as. to 10s. 6d. each. Reduction made when 
not less than fifty tree* of a sort be taken —T. J. HAWKINS, 
F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath, near Uxbridge, _ 

■p OSE TREES. — Strong trees, 300 varieties, 

XV 7s. per dozen, or if not lees than 100 be taken, 45s.— 
T.J. H AWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. _ 

PRIMULA.—Best of strains, strong, healthy 
X plant*, showing for bloom, 4s. dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS 
F.R.H.B., Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. __ 

rjYCLAMEN, finest strain grown. — Having 
VJ purchased the entire stock of one of the largest gTowtr* 
of this stately flower, I can offer fine bulbs at 5s. doz. ; small 
ditto, 2s. 6<L doz.—T. J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Ux- 
bridge. ___ 

piNERARlA.—Exhibition varieties, in flower- 
VJ ing pots. 3s. 6d. dozen, 20s. 100; carefully packed.—T. 
J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge . 

\At ALLFLOWER, Harbinger or (Blood -r»d, 
" strong plants, 2s. 100, IBs. 1000: seed from ditto. 


large pacl 
Uxbridge 


ng plants, 2s. 100, IBs. 1000; seed from ditto, 
et, 6d.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 


OAMELLIAS in variety, just coming into 

VJ flower in 4j-in. pots, 3s. each ; in 7-in. pots, Bs. each ; 
and in 12-in. pots, 10*. each : all true to name, strong healthy 
plants.—T, J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

PARNATIONS.—Strong plants in 44-in. pots, 
VJ will soon bloom, 8s. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hil¬ 
lingdonHeath, U xbridge. _ 

DUJiBS.—Clearance sale, under cost price, 

JJ Hyacinths, finest qujdity for pots or glasses. 3*. dozen, 
22s. 100; bedding Hyacinths, 2s. 6d. dozen, 20s. ICO; Tulips, 
single and double, 4s. 100; Snowdrops, 2s. 6d. 100; Poly¬ 
anthus Narcissus, 7s. 100; Pheasaut's-eye, Bs. 101; Crocus, 
2s. 100 ; Anemones, 4s. 100.-T. J. HAWKINS, llilliugdon 
Heath. Uxbri dge_ 

PLEARANCE SALE.-1000 bulbs for one 

VJ guinea, comprising 30 finest named Hyacinths : 100 Poly¬ 
anthus Narcissus, 200 mixed or Pheosuut's cye Narcissus, 
50 Tulips, in four varieties, 200 Crocus in lour varieties, 100 
Anemone*, 200 Snowdrop*. ICO Daffodil*. 12 Lilium candi¬ 
dum, and 12 Tiger Lilies.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdou 
Heath. Uxbridge._ 


T5U LBS—Clearance sale under cost pnee.—The 
XJ half guinea collection contains similar bulbs to the 
above, only proportionate in number.—T. J HAWKINS, 
HilUng don Heath, Uxbridg e._ 

riARI^NlAS.—Strong plants of this choice 

VI and very beautifully scented flower, 3s. each, 30s. per doz.; 
very cheap.-T. J. HAWKIN8, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge 

OTEPHANOTIS.—Strong plants of this beauti- 

O ful greenhouse creeper, so valuable for its highly scented 
and beautiful bloom. 3s. 6d. per plant.—T. J HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge _ 

T ILIUM candidum and Arum eethiopica. — 
XJ Special attention is drawn to these beautiful winter- 
flowering bulbs, essily cultivated, and so useful for decors- 
tive purposes. Candidum, 5s. doz.; Arum, small size, 3s., 
large ditto, 8s. per doz.—T.J. HAWKlKB.Hillingdon Heath. 
Uxbridge. _ 

PUONYMUS. — Fine, large, bushy plants, 

XJ broad or narrow-leaf, in gold, silver, or plain ; gold or 
silver, 8«. doz.; plain, 4a. doz. Smaller-sized plants, 5*., gold 
or silver; and 2s. 6tL, plain. These shrubs are sure to please 
at the price.-T. J, HAWK INS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge . 

TUBEROSE, deliciously.pcented white flower, 
X easily grown, strong loots, 5s. doz.—T. J. HAWKINS 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

fj'HRlSTMAS LOSE (Helleborus niger)<- 

VJ No heat or greenhouse required to grow this beautifnl 
and very useful decorative plant, 3e. per doz. roots.—T. J. 
HAWKINS, HirUingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

OOLANUM or CHRISTMAS CHERRY. — 

w Strong plants, well berried. 8s. per doz. Extra choice 
well selected plants full of berry, IOis dozen.—T. J. HAW¬ 
KINS, Hillingdon Heath,'Uxbridge. 
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JOHN IxAING & CO.’S VINES, carefully 

w grown at the new vineyard, are now in prime condition 
for planting; fruiting canes, 7s. 6d. and 10s. each; planting 
canes, 3a 8a. to 5s. Delivery free of pmoking or carriage 
within 12 miles.—Address, The Vineyard, Forest Hill. 

WHITE CLOVES! WHITE CLOVES ! !- 

■ T Mrs. Sinkins, the new hybrid white Clove, is the 
lamest, sweetest, hardlesL most free growing and flowering 
▼•nety in cultivation' blooms three inches across, perfect 
rosettes; were admirea by thousands at H R.H. Duchess of 
Teck’s stall at the Grand Bazaar, also at Lady Peek's 
Bazaar, opened by General Sir F. Roberts. Plants, 4s., 5s., 
and 6e. per doz.; post free for cash.—W. WEALE, Taplow, 
Bucks. 

DOSES, CtLEAF ROSES.—350 of the finest 
Xv varieties for exhibition and garden cultivation ever 
offered, including all the very best new and old varieties of 
Hybrid Perpetual, Moss, Bourbon, Noisette, and Tea Roses. 
Dwarf bushes, 6s. and 7s per doz.; Standards. 18s. per doz.; 
Teas, 10s. and 12s. per doz; new varietius, Is. 6d. and 2s. 
each; strong plants, well rooted, packed free. Descriptive 
catalogue free ou application.—A. MOFFATT ft SON, 
Botanic Nurseries, Biggleswade. Beds. 

pHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS.-Mr. N. 

VJ Davis begs to say his new Catalogue of Chrysanthemums 

Is now ready; as well as fully describing the 600 varieties which 
forms his splendid collection, this catalogue gives full particu¬ 
lars as to cultivation, with many hints to ensure success in 
bringing the blooms to show quality, sent post free one stamp, 
or with one dozen strong healthy cuttings, Is. 2d, correctly 
named ; 25 for 2s. 3d.; 50 for 4s. ; 100 (or 7s. 6d. For pur¬ 
chasers' selection and new varieties see catalogue. — N. 
DAVIS. 66. Warner Road, Camberwell. 

PARLY FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

Xl MUMS.—Many grand new varieties, and all the older 
varieties reclassed into early and semi-early flowering, 40 dis¬ 
tinct sorts, being finest collection extant. See catalogue, post 
free one stamp.—N. DAVIS, 66, Warner Road, Camberwell. 

pRUIT TREES.—Pyramid Apples and Pears, 
X best sorts, good plants, 6s., 9s., and 1&. per doz.; Straw¬ 
berries, 2s. 6d. per 100; Rosea—La Grifferaie Rose cuttings 
for stock. Is. per 100, 7s. 6d. per 1000, cash. Dwarf H.F. 
Roses, all the leading varieties, 7s. per doz., 50s. per 100.— 
WM. CLIBRAN ft SON, Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 1 CHRYSANTHE- 

VJ MUMS I l—Outtings now ready of several hundred 
varieties, our selection. Is. 6d. per doz., 8s. per 100. The col¬ 
lection comprises all the new and old sorts worth growing, 
English or Continental; Japanese varieties, 2s. 6d. per doz. 
-WM. CLIBRAN ft 80N. Oldfield Nursery, ftltrincham. 

A UTUMN-SOWN, fine plants of Cabbage, 

JOL Cauliflower, Kale, Savoy, Winter Onions, Lettuce, ftc., 
ftc.,cheap, in small or large quantities, by post or raiL Send 
for list and printed oopy of numerous unsolicited testi¬ 
monials from customers, 1882, to EDWARD LEIGH, 
Wrotham Farm, Dunsfold, Godaiming, Surrey. 

pHRY SANTHEMUMS.—Best exhibition va- 

VJ rieties, guaranteed true to name. Strong cuttings. Is. 2d. 
dozen, 7s. 100, post free. Catalogue one stamp. — W E 
BOYCE, 14, Gloucester Road, Holloway, London, N. 

O TRA WBERRIES. —Strong roots for present 

O planting and for fruiting next year, 4s. per 100. Descrip¬ 
tive list and prioe for plants in pots for forcing on applica¬ 
tion.—RICHARD SMITH ft CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. 

QEAKALE. — Exceptionally fine roots for forc- 
W ing, 2s. 6d. per doz., 16s. per lOO. Asparagus, strong for 
forcing, 12s. per 100; specially selected ditto, 16s. per 100.— 
RICHARD SMITH ft CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer¬ 
chants, Worcester. 

nOLDSMITfl & LUFF offer Gladiolus 

VX brenchleyensis, first size bulbs, at 5s. 100, oarriage paid; 
sample sent for two stamps. 

jlOLDSMlTH & LUFF offer Lily of the Valley 

VJ buds for forcing at 6s. 100, carriage paid; sample sent 
: for two stamps. —Address, The Civil Service Seed Stores, 
118, York Road, Westminster Bridge Rood. Louden. 

DDELWEISS (Bridal Everlasting), the rarest of 

Xl si pines, collected by tourists with the utmost peril of 
life only; curious white star-shaped flowers, pretty for church, 
wreaths, home, or Christmas decoration ; will last for years. 

■ Price, 50 flowers, 2s. 6d.: 100, 4s. 6d.; 500, 20s.; 1000, 36s. 

Seed, per packet. Is., with specimen flower and cultural in- 
i struct! ons, seat out properly packed, post and package free. 
Remittance, stamps or postal notes.—Address, SAMUEL 
DAXON, Croft, Warrington, Lancashire. 

HANNAS FOR PARKS AND LARGE 

VJ GARDENS.—Special offer of extra strong roots, selected 
in ten varieties, 21s. per 100; 180s. 1000: all varieties mixed, 
12s. per 100, 105s. 1000. Orders now booked as long as stock 
asts.—HOOPER ft CO., Covent Garden, London. 

HHRISTMAS ROSES.—Beautiful hardy white 

VJ flowers from Christmas to Lent: one plant, Td.; six, 
2 b. 6d.; twelve, 4s. 6d. :now ready, cash with order; carriage 
paid.—GIBBS ft CO., Woodbridge, Suffolx. 

HLD CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATIONS.— 

VJ Strong plants from open ground. Two for Is. 3d., car* 
riage raid.—GIBBS ft CO., Woodhridge, Suffolk. 

PANSIES.—Choicest English Show varieties 

X and oboioest Belgian varieties. Is. 6d. per dozen.— 
GIBBS ft CO.. Woodhridge, Suffolk. 

J1LIES OF THE VALLEY.—12 roots of 

Xl the largest flowering sorts and paper on cultivation, 
Is. 6cL, carriage free.—GIBBS ft CO., woodhridge, Buff oil. 

p ARNATION 8 and PICOTEBS.-Finest stage 

VJ and prize named varieties in more than 400 sorts, from 
single pots, vigorous plants, 35s. per 100,6s. per dez.; oarriage 
free. Postal order —H. SOHMkLZKR ft CO., 71, Waterloo 
Street, Glasgow. 

DOSES ON OWN HOOTS, 10s. per doz., free ; 

J-v 70s. per 100, free. We are happy to be in a position now to 
offer extra strong Hybrid Perpetuala two and three years 
rooted, 2 ft. to 3ft., from open ground, all the leading exhibi¬ 
tion varieties, most of which produce ON OWN ROOTS 
flowers as large as Pseonies. List on application (not Teas); 
sample, Is., post free.-H. SCHMELZER ft CO., 71, Water¬ 
loo Street. Glasgow. 


I XIA S, choice mixed, suitable for pots or 
borders, very pretty, flower in Jane and July, much ad¬ 
mired at Royal Horticultural and Botanic Shows, Is. per doz., 
delivered, —COLLINS a GABRIEL, as below. 


_ . _ _ _ , _ hardy, 

tid. each, 4s. 6d. doz., delivered.—COLLINS & GABRIEL, 
as below. 


ftROCUS (yellow), to clear, Is. per 100, 9s. per 
VJ 1000.—COLLIN8 & GABRIEL, as below. 


miGRIDIA GRAN DIFLORA and CONCHI- 

-I- FLORA (tiger-spotted flower), beautiful day Lily, 3s. doz., 
either, delivered.—COLLINS & GABRIEL, as below. 


flHIONODOX A LUCILLE (the Glory of 

VJ the Snow). A charming acquisition, somewhat re¬ 
sembling the old favourite Sciila sibirioa. Awarded 
a first-class certificate by the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Figured in The Garden, July 3, 1880, and in the 
Journal of Horticulture; suitable for rockwork, pots, or 
beds; colour Nemophila blue, with white centre: la and 
2s. doz., 7s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. per 100, delivered. —COLLINS 
A GABRIEL, as below. 


U Snowdrop, from Asia Minor, Is. doz., 7s. 6d. per 100, 
delivered.—COLLINS ft GABRIEL, as below. 


T ENT LILIES, or Narcissus pseudo-Narcissus, 
XI fine for permanent planting, 4a. 6a per 100, 9<L per doz., 
delivered. —COLLINS & GABRIEL, os below. 


doz., delivered.—COLLINS k GABRIEL, as below. 


HAMASSIA ESCULENTA, purple, 

VJ rous growing hardy bulb, suitable for flow* 


rous grc 

with hanc&omo spikes of star-like flowers, figured in ! 
Garden, Sept, 17,1881; la. 6d. per doz., delivered.—COLLINS 
ft GABRIEL, as below. 


i of star-like flowers. 


-COLLINS & GABRIEL, as below. 


violet and green ; “the Aesthetic Iris," 2s. per c 
livered.-COLLINS ft GABRIEL, as below. 


■£* variety so much admired in Covent Garden Market, 
Is. 3d per doz., delivered, most valuable. — COLLINS ft 
GABRIEL, as below. 


COLLINS ft GABRIEL, as below. 


V crimson eye, fine roots, 9d 
4s. per 100, not delivered — COI 
below. 


QURPLUS STOCK OF BULBS, &c. LIST 

O ON APPLICATION. 


(SPECIMEN UNSOLICITED TESTIMO* 

M NIAL.—“ All the Bulbs were highly satisfactory in every 
respect, and I have had the pleasure of recommending you 
to two or three more of my friends."_ 


•pUBEROSES.—American roots of “The Pearl,’ 
•1. the finest Tuberose in cultivation, a dwarf variety, 3 for 


WOOD HYACINTHS, rose, blue, and white, 

> v mixed flue for borders in permanent situation^ Is. per 
doz. delivered; 3s. 6d. per 100, not delivered—COLLINS ft 
GABRIEL, as below. __ 

OCHIZOSTYLIS COCCINEA, a pretty au 

W tumn flowering Gladiolus-like flower; strong plants with 
flower-snikes. Is. 6d per doz. delivered — COLLINS ft 
GABRIEL, as below_ 


\Kf ATSONIAS, mixed, same treatment as 


doz., deliver ed—COLLINS ft GABRIEL, as below 

OTANDARD ROSES, 18s. per doz. ; shrubs, 
21s. per 100, in five varieties, viz.: Ilex (Fortune’s Holly), 
scarlet Arbutus, Andromeda Catesbtoi. Deutzia arenata, and 
Snowb erry tree.-C OLLINS ft GABRIEL, as below. 


T ILIUM AURATUM, “the Golden-rayedLih 

JLI of Japan ; ” fine bulbs, Is. each, 9s. per doz., delivered 
-COLLINS ft GABRIEL, as below. 


HARDEN NARCISSUS, many varieties, mixed, 

\A —The Narcissus is now one of the most favourite 
flowers; suitable for beds or borders. Is. 6d per doz., de- 
liyered—COLLINB ft GABRIEL, as below._ 


HOLLINS & GABRIEL^ Seed, Bulb, and Plant 

VJ Merchants, 39, Waterloo Road, London. 8.E. N.B.— 

Mr, A. Collins was upwards of eleven yean with the late firm 
of Barr ft Sogden. We would be pleased to send quotations 
of any bulbs or plants you may require. 


Digitized hs 


Google 


H.HR1STMAS ROSES.—Magnificent Hybrids 
VJ in nine splendid named varieties—purple, rose, snow 
white, carmine spotted, &e. ; strong plants, to flower this 
season. Descriptive and illustrated list. No orders for these 
received after December 8 for this season.—H. SCHMKL- 
ZER ft OO., 71, Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 


PANSIES ! PANSIES!—Three dozen cut 

X in twelve varieties, named, post free tor k—H 
SAN DERS, The Gardens, Leek, Staffordshire. _ 

r W READY. — Chrysanthemum cutting*, 
from 300 selected varieties. Is. per doe., cost free.— 
WM. SANDERS, The Gardens. Leek, Staffordshire. 


TJYACINTHS and TULIPS. —Best named 

XL Hyacinths for pots. 4s., 6s.. and 8s. doz. Tulips, named, 
single and double. Is. doz.; Crocus, best mixed, Is. fid. ICC; 
Bedding Hyacinths, separate colours, 3s. doz.; White Romos 
Hyacinths, 3s. doz. ; Lily of the Valley, crowns Is. 6(1 doz.; 
Deutzia gracilis, 6d. eaoh.—ROBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nur¬ 
series, Wallington Surrey. __ 


n YNURA AURANTLACA.—The new bedding 
vl plant for 1883, 2a. each, post free. Christinas Races, two 
for Is., post free; double Neapolitan Violets, six for la, 
post free; Anemone japonica, rosea, and alba, twa far 
Is. 6<L, post free ; strong plants of sweet-scented Myrtle, 2 
for 1 b. ; Primroses, all colours, 3s. per doz.: aft post free 
—R. W BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallingtea. guTTcy. 


"KTICOTIANA AFFINIS.—Pure white scented 
JLi flower; plants out of single pots, la each, post free. 
R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallin gton._ 


TWTYOSOTIS SEMPERFLORENS, beautiful 

DLL blue Forget-me-not, Is. 6d. per doz., post true ; 10.uO 
Lavender, Is. per doz.. post free; large, bushy plants, saw 
price, not carnage paid—R. W BEEDELL, The Nurseries, 
Wallington. 


A RALIA SIEBOLDI, or Fig-leaf Palm, thra 

■A for Is.; Azalea pontica and mollis, two for Is ; 1W 
pas Grass, three for la ; Lobelia fulgens Queen Victoria, 
three for Is.; Cyclamen persicum, prize strain, la 3d per 
doz.; Chrysanthemum cuttings, to name, la per dot; ail 
post free — R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, WallingtouL 


k/ in A PANSIES, fancy Belgian; Is. 3d. fox* 24 
UUUVJ plants, post free; 6000 Pansies, English show. 
Is. 3d for 24 plants: cuttings of all the best named Pansies, 
la doc., post free; Maiden-hair Ferns, four for la, post free. 
—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington._ 


KTINTH Year of distribution.—Telegraph Cu- 

Lv cumber, warranted: R. W. Beedell’a noted strain; 
every seed saved personally from handsome and true fruit: 
the only sort grown; 16 seeds, la, post free.—The Nursenc*. 
Wallington, Surrey._ 


TV/T AGNIFICENT LILIUM AURATUM, 

DLL finest and strongest picked bulbs, will bloom spk-v 
didly, and may be relied on to give grand results ; six, 5a td.; 
three, 3a, carriage paid—M. vEREY, 4, Oppidans Rt*d 
London, N.W._ 


TA7ILLIAM FARREN, Rose Grower, How 

" House Nurseries, Cambridge The stock of Roses a 
extra good this season, every plant being large, very bu*tj, 
and well ripened Very fine dwarfs. 50a per 100; 50. 

25,16s : ICa per dozen. Standards, £6 per 100, £3 10a fid 
per 50,18s. per dozen. Catalogue, in which is a abort case? 
on “ The Insect Friends and Enemies of the Bose,’’ free far 
Id stamp 


T IGHT BRAHMAS.—Birds hatched from egg! 

XJ sent out from my breeding pens during the past ae&eoc. juv 
proving very successful at the various shows. I shall adris* 
who intend to send to me for eggs to get them hatched cat u 
early in the new year as possible. My stock birds are quite equal, 
if not better, than last season. Eggs will be 6a. per doses . 
60 for incubator, 21s.-WM. SYDENHAM, Water Orton, reti 
Birmingham._ 

FEEL’S GARDENER’S FRIEND am 

DL BLIGHT DESTROYER. WINTER DRESSING, 
ftc., used by gardeners of H.R.H. the Prince of Wslaio: 
Nobility in preference to all other insecticides, 3a. pergaUm. 
Descriptive pamphlet—KEEL ft HAWES, Bath. 


den DUTCH BULBS, and G doz. 

ivv bedding, included, carriage paid to any nilsaj 
station, as follows: 12 Hyacinths, 50Tulips, 200 Crocus, x 


NTEW 1882 CHRYSANTHEMUMS sent out 

Ll by Lemoine.—12 distiuot var., 2s. 3d.; ditto 12 of 1S3 
Is. 9d.j together In strong cuttings, post free 3s. 6d_—W 
DOBB1E, Preston Street. Faversham. 


OELECT Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine Plants 
O for beds, borders, rockwork. or exhibition puryo~tx 
Owing to removal, advertiser has a large number of strung 
clumps choice named perennials for disposal at ft m 
dozen on rail. Liston application.—Apply to “ AJHATEUB, 
Mr. Smith, Printer, Ch i pping Norton. 

PERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, and Saner* 

X set, by an experienced collector of 25 yean; corr«t}j 
named and packed; with Instruction Book for making 
Rookery, planting Ferns, to, with each fie. order. 14 to 
named varieties, 6e. per 100. Smalljpost), 30 far Sk, ASPLE- 
NIUM FONTANim, SEPTENTRIONALK. and POLY- 
8TICHUM LONCHITIS (Holly), Is. each. 1000 - 
BRITISH and EXOTIC. Catalogue, 2d. Katab. 25, 

E. GILL, Lodging-house Keeper, Lynton. N. Devon. 

NTEW SWEET VIOLA (Carters Perj^J 

Lv Blue), in flower all the year round, beautifully Mwntrd. 
an abundant bloomer, very hardy, hot or cold vrrather - • 
no effect upon it, most useful for margins or beds : eel act, 
violet slate blue ; makes an admirable coat flower. Kkt 
healthy plants from cutting pots, Is. 6<L each, poit free: l.V 
doz.: 60s. 100. 


C HRYSANTHEMUMS ! CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS !—J. WALLACE, F.R.H.S., begs to state fa- 
collection of prize Chrysanthemums is now the largest tsd 
best in the world, having carefully selected from all 
over 700 varieties, and specially prepared for early coulees, 
can now supply them in any quantity. Struck plants, 2a & m 
12s. 100; cuttings. Is. 3d. doz., £s. 100, poet free: cash w-tfc 
order; trade price on application.—Rose Nursery, AbH <d 
Langley. Herts._ 


pALlKORNlAN LILIES. — Rare, at excel “ 

VJ tionally advantageous prices. Large importations js#s 
received in fine condition. Prices per dozen acd each 
C&nadense, 10s. 6d„ Is. 3d. ; c. rubrum, 15s . Is. 6d. ; cokur- 
bianum, 15s., Is. 6<L ; Humboldti, 21s.. 2a. : flardalinuzn ilx, 
2s. ; Parryi, 42s., 4s. 6d.; pomponimn, 7s. (kL, Is.; rubeacon*, 
21s., 2s. bd.; euperbum, 7s. Gd., Is. Correct eokamd 
Portrait of each in one large handsome plate, free by poc. 
* — stamiw — HOOPER ft CO., Covent G arden, 


M ULl,» l MULES I !—A cheap, safe, and but*: 

way to destroy them without baia. Full particulars 
sent for 15 stamps.—JOHN THCMAF, New Street, Ail. 
Sandwich, East Kent. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

PELARGONIUMS. 

(SHOW, FRENCH, AND fANCY.) 

What showy things these are, and yet they are 
very seldom seen in amateurs’ greenhouses, 
thongh extremely well adapted for such treat¬ 
ment as is easily afforded by those who grow 
only a mixed collection in a cool house. I think 
the general idea is that they are too delicate for 
anyone but a professional or experienced band 
to manage, and if a plant in full bloom is pur- 
cliased, as one often sees done, especially in the 
suburbs of London, as soon as its beauty is over 
the poor thing is allowed to dwindle and die, 
and is shortly thrown away ; whereas, with the 
same care as that bestowed on an ordinary 
Scarlet Geranium, it might be made the parent 
of a long succession of healthy and beautiful 
plants, to furnish a quantity of showy bloom 
during the spring and summer of many years. 
The 

Propagation of this class of plants, if 
there is a glasshouse, or even a frame of any 
kind, is no more difficult than that of a “ Vesu¬ 
vius’’Geranium; and for town culture nothing 
can be more satisfactory, or flourish amid 
smoke and dust more vigorously. If healthy 
plants, when done flowering, are stood or partly 
plunged in a sunny spot out-of-doors, only giving 
them water enough to just keep them from 
liaggiDg for three or four weeks, they will be 
found at the end of that time to be furnished 
with a number of sturdy top and side shoots 
with no show of fresh bloom buds, and indeed 
if would be a difficult matter to induce such 
plants to flower again the same season under 
any treatment. These growths should be taken 
mf any time from the middle of July to the 
tirst week in September, cutting the tops below 
the third or fourth joints, and the side shoots, if 
-1 inches or 4 inches long, with a slight heel. 
l*ay these aside to dry for a few hours after trim¬ 
ming off all but two or three leaves at the top. 
In the meantime prepare as many 4-inch pots 
as will be needed, putting about one-third of the 
depth of the pots drainage. Almost anything 
will do to root the cuttings in—sandy loam, 
road scrapings, or roughly-sifted coal ashes— 
anything that is open and gritty in character. 
Put the cuttings in firmly (four in each pot), water 
well, let them stand in a shady place till 
the leaves are dry, then place in a rather 
close frame, if there be one available, 
either with or without heat, or even on a shelf 
in any greenhouse where the pots can be, or are 
naturally, shaded from strong sun, and away 
from side ventilation or draughts. Here, if 
watered only when thoroughly dry, and kept as 
close as the other occupants of the house or 
frame will conveniently bear, the cuttings will 
nearly all be found to have rooted in about a 
month from the time of insertion. 

Potting. —When rooted, the cuttings should 
be potted off siDgly in 3-inch pots, using a mix¬ 
ture of three-parts loam or good garden soil, 
one part each of road-grit and leaf-mould, and 
a little 3and. Make the soil firm, water, and 
again keep close till rooted out. Now place on 
a shelf near the glass in any greenhouse from 
which frost and damp is well excluded, and 
give water only when absolutely needed through 
the winter. A temperature of about 45° at 
night will make the best plants, but if kept over 
40° they will do very well. They will need no 
more attention till February or early in March, 
when any that are ready may be shifted into 
6-inch pots, using the same compost as above, 
with a little decayed manure if the loam is at 
all poor. Give moderate drainage, for this 
a small handful of clean cinders or small 
“ ballast ” over the one crock at the bottom is 
best. Keep the plants close, and, if possible, a 
little warmer for a few days subsequent to shift¬ 
ing to induce them to root out freely. The 
points of the plants should be pinched out when 
5 inches or 6 inches high to cause them to 
branch, but this is best done while in the 3-inch 
pots, and then shift when the new shoots are 
L inch or 2 inches long. If the plants were 
forward and strong it may have been necessary 


to do this in the autumn, and in this case 
they will probably be ready for shifting in 
January. 

After treatment. —When growing nicely 
in the 5-inch or 6-inch pots, give plenty of air 
when the weather is favourable, thin the shoots 
to three or four on a plant, and stake and tie 
out carefully to a nice open shape. Every ray 
of light and sun should act upon them till nearly 
in bloom. Water will be needed abundantly in 
bright periods, and when pot-bound and show¬ 
ing flower-buds, give soot-water, sulphate of 
ammonia, or some stimulant twice a week. In 
April, May, or early in June, they will come into 
a beautiful bloom, which may be preserved by 
! judicious shading. If greenfly appears, fumi¬ 
gate slightly, or remove with a brush, when they 
will soon disappear. There are hundreds of 
good varieties, such as Brilliant, which bloom 
continuously for six weeks or, two months, and 
Digby Grand, and others of the same class are 
very dwarf and beautiful.—B. C. R. 


IMPROVED CHINESE PRIMROSES. 
Perhaps there is no more useful winter flower¬ 
ing plant for the greenhouse or conservatory 
than this, nor one more universally grown. 
Market gardeners, amateurs, florists, and othere 
have all been endeavouring to improve it, and 
within the last few years both form and colour 
have been much better than formerly. The new 
red or reddish crimson flowers are the greatest 
acquisitions we have had for many years. Equally 
important are the flowers possessing a deep 
purple tint, and these, like the reddish crimson 
ones, are now large in size and good in form. 

The culture of the Chinese Primula is very 
simple, but it is not often so well grown as it 
ought to be. The plants are often drawn up 
through the want of air, and the flower-spikes 
weakly. To have them good, successive sowings 
should be made between April and July in a 
light, moderately rich compost. The young 
plants, when large enough to handle, should be 
pricked out and potted on as they require it, and 
herein lies the secret. If they have all the 
attention they require from the time the plants 
appear above ground until they are grown up to 
the flowering stage, the result will be satisfactory; 
but it is during the hot summer and autumn 
months, when many things require doing at once, 
that these things are neglected. If they are not 
potted when they require it, or the plants are 
irregularly watered, they will not flower strongly 
and well. I place the plants in cold frames, the 
baoks of which are turned to the north, and 
they are also kept rather close to the glass. 
Many pinch off the flower trusses, which I think 
a mistake; the first trusses that are thrown up 
are the best. Those that come after the main 
trusses are picked off can be but second-class. 
The plants are often seen to damp off close to 
the surface of the soil; this is caused by their 
being placed in a house that is too cold or damp 
for them, or both combined. If flowering plants 
are to do well in the greenhouse during the 
winter months, a genial temperature and dry 
atmosphere must be maintained. 

Cuttings. —Although Chinese Primroses are 
usually raised from seeds, it ought to be known 
that there is not much difficulty in propagating 
them from cuttings, and plants obtained in this 
way form as good flowering examples as the 
seedlings. Then there is the different double 
varieties, which cannot be increased in any other 
way than from cuttings or division; they can be 
made to flower in the spring by pinching off all 
the flower trusses in autumn, but it is not de¬ 
sirable to do so, as they do not flower so well. 
Now is the best time for them, and they succeed 
best if they are placed in a warmer house even 
than a warm greenhouse—a temperature of say 
56° at night, with a rather dry, airy atmosphere, 
suits them admirably. The variety named White 
Lady, introduced by Mr. Gilbert, is the best of 
the white varieties, and Lord Beaconefield is a 
good double red. Then there is a very distinct 
variety mottled or spotted with a white ground 
called Marchioness of Exeter, or Mrs. Barron ; 
the flowers are perfectly double, and very freely 


produced. The main difficulty in propagating 
the double varieties is preventing them from 
damping off at the cut part, but with care this 
may be avoided. I put in each cutting separately 
in a small thumb-pot (thimbleB as the nursery¬ 
men call them). The compost used is loam and 
leaf-mould in equal proportions, with a liberal 
proportion of silver sand, and a pinch of silver 
sand should be placed on the surface of each pot 
before putting in the cuttings; press them in 
firmly with the fingers, and then place them 
under a hand-glass, which must be kept close 
until roots are formed. We do not give them 
any water for a week or ten days after they are 
put in. In the case of some plants from which 
it is intended to take cuttings, it is best that 
they should be in vigorous growth and full of 
sap; not so Chinese Primulas, It is best to keep 
them rather dry for some time before the cut¬ 
tings are taken off, in order to get the moisture 
out of them. The end of April or early in May 
is a good time to put in cuttings to flower at 
this season. They will not all form roots about 
the same time; some will take much longer than 
others, but those that are rooted must be re¬ 
moved to a more airy place and be potted soon 
afterwards. For these double Primulas a small 
proportion of broken bits of charcoal should be 
mixed with the soil. J. D. 

Ilford. 


SEEDLING FERNS. 

Many of the moat useful decorative Ferns, such 
as the Adiantums or Maidenhair section, and 
the equally useful Pteris serru lata and others, 
produce seed or spares freely, and only need a 
suitable seed-bed to give a continuous supply of 
healthy young seedling plants; but I find that 
amateurs’ glasshouses are, in many cases, kept far 
too dry for such moisture-loving plants as Ferns to 
exist in during the tender seedling state, when 
a very short period of actual drought suffices to 
cause them to perish. One of the best ways to 
insure a good supply of seedling Ferns I have 
yet found is to put a layer of broken bricks, 
clinkers, and other rough porous material under 
the plant stages, and work some very fine soil 
amongst it; and,, if this is kept constantly 
moist by syringing, the fertile spores will settle 
on it and vegetate in great quantities, and may 
be potted up as required, or used for cutting 
from, some of the strong growing Ferns, such as 
Pteris tremula, being especially useful for 
cutting. If you want Ferns to luxuriate, 
and seedlings to spring up by hundred^ you 
must keep the water-pot in use winter and 
summer; the very life of Ferns is water, as 
anyone may prove by the luxuriance of our 
hardy native Ferns, as well as the great variety 
that are naturalised in localities where the mois¬ 
ture is excessive, and their almost tetal absence 
in dry, arid districts. Look at the healthy, luxu¬ 
riant specimens that one finds hanging to the 
bricks or stones at the top of wells, where they 
are daily drenched with water winter and summer, 
and compare them with the same varieties under 
a glass roof where the water-pot and hose are put 
by for months duringwinter. I know many very 
successful amateur Fern cultivators who keep 
their plants in robust health with but very 
limited accommodation, for unlike flowering 
plants, they do not require strong light, but do 
best in the shade; and as to soil, they will grow 
in nearly any kind if the drainage is good, and 
when this is perfeotthey oan hardly be overdone 
with water* To anyone anxious to try the raising 
of seedling Ferns who may not have a glass¬ 
house of their own, I would advise the half- 
filling of a shallow box with rough, porous 
material with a little fine soil worked amongst 
it, and on this lay aDy old Fern fronds that have 
the seed-spores visible on the backs of them. 
Keep constantly moist by means of a very fine- 
rosed water-pot or syringe, and cover with a 
large sheet of glass to prevent evaporation, set 
in any warm position, and await the result; if 
successful, the surface-soil will soon be covered 
with green scale-like growths, and then the 
various forms of leaves will spring up ; let them 
make two or three good leaves, and then care¬ 
fully lift with all the roots that can be got, and 
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pot in 8-inch pots in light, sandy soil. A mixture 
of turf that is partly decayed, peat, and sand, 
will grow any oi the ordinary kind of Ferns to 
perfection. JAMES Groom. 

Scofield, Gosport . 


PROPAGATING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


These are by many propagated in spring, yet 
there are great numbers who think that autumn 
struck cuttings produce the best flowers, and 
autumn striking certainly possesses one advan¬ 
tage, and that is the cuttings are easily pro¬ 
tected in a frame, whereas large plants saved 
until the spring would take up a good deal of 
room during winter. Where autumn propaga¬ 
tion is practised, the cuttings should be put in 
now, and for this purpose choose those stout 
shoots that spring up around the base of large 
plants. In the case of some varieties, an im¬ 
mense number of young growths are formed, 
and where that happens the weak ones should 
be removed, leaving only a sufficient number 
from which to propagate; if this is not done, all 
of them will become drawn and weak. In some 
the shoots are but sparingly produced, but the 
additional protection accorded to the plants 
when in bloom causes them to break up from 
the bottom, when cuttings can be taken. The 
soil for Chrysanthemum cuttings should be of 
moderate lightness, and should consist of about 
two-thirds loam and one-third leaf-mould, with 
a fair proportion of sand, but in this respect the 
Chrysanthemum is not very particular, provided 
good open material is used. The cutting pots 
should be about 2£ inches or 3 inches in dia¬ 
meter, with 1 inch of crocks in the bottom, and 
then filled to the rim moderately firm with the 
soil just mentioned. The cuttings should be 
about 3 inches in length ; remove the bottom 
leaf, or two if necessary, for the purpose of in¬ 
sertion, but as many of the shoots will be cut 
off below the soil in order to obtain them of 
sufficient length, they will not require the re¬ 
moval of any leaves. When prepared, insert 
them singly in the centre of each pot, and take 
care that they are made secure. Each cutting 
should be correctly labelled, as by so doing mis¬ 
takes are avoided. They may then be placed in 
a cold frame, or if put where there is a slight 
amount of heat they will root quicker without 
the danger of damping off, but very little heat 
must be given, or they will grow up weakly, and 
as soon as rooted they should be removed. If 
in a frame without heat, take care that they are 
not far from the glass. A good watering when 
put in will suffice for some time, and when this 
is done leave off the lights, if practicable, for a 
short time to dry up superabundant moisture. 
The after treatment consists in removing de¬ 
caying leaves, in giving water when required, 
and in taking off the lights for an hour or so on 
a fine day, if there are any signs of damping. 
The summer-flowering varieties, now much more 
grown than formerly, may also be put in at the 
present time, but as their shoots are weak com¬ 
pared with those of the others, it is unnecessary 
to put them in single pots; about a dozen in a 
5-inch pot will be found to be the best, and 
when rooted they may be potted off and grown 
on as the other kinds. As, however, they belong 
mainly to the small-flowered class, unless needed 
for something special, 6-jnch pots will be large 
enough for them. When it is desired to in¬ 
crease any of the above to the fullest extent, they 
may be allowed to grow until the tops are of 
sufficient length to be taken as cuttings, instead 
of pinching them out as soon as growth com¬ 
mences. T. 


Winter - blooming Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums. —In using the term M winter blooming,*' 
it is possible that some readers may draw the 
inference that certain kinds of Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums are better adapted for winter blooming 
than others. If may be as well to say at once 
that the term applies more to culture than to 
kinds, for getting the plants in fit condition to 
bloom freely at the needed time is the great 
point so far as culture is concerned, and almost 
the only other element of success is found in 
giving enough heat to keep the plants grow¬ 
ing and blooming, and the atmosphere of the 
house in which they are fairly dry. But a few 
days since famous growers of Zonal Pelar 
goniums like Mr. Cannell and Mr. Little, of 
Hillingdon, fairly startled visitors at the Royal 
Horticultural Gardens at South Kensington with 
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a fine bank of brilliant-flowered plants. Mr. 
Cannell had a number of young plants in 4^-inch 
pots, and Mr. Little a fine lot of specimen 
plants in brilliant bloom such as he exhibits in 
the month of July. We saw also the other day 
at Staines, so late indeed as the 23rd of Novem¬ 
ber, a number of grand plants, some two feet 
across, in truly brilliant bloom. Such kinds as 
Henry Jacoby, deep crimson; Vesuvius, Shirley 
Hibberd, White Vesuvius, White Clipper, and 
the Double Wonderful and Guillon Mangilli 
were superb, and the grower merits the highest 
praise. What he, a young gardener in a private 
place, can do so well, myriads of others may do 
also, and in a few years our somewhat dull Chry¬ 
santhemum shows will be brightened by banks 
of Zonal Pelargoniums, whilst greenhouses may 
be kept by their means full of colour and beauty. 
Put in cuttings of all good free-blooming kinds 
in May, so that the plants may be got strong into 
6-inch and 8£-inch pots in September. They 
should be kept pinched at the point and free 
from bloom until Michaelmas, when they may 
be permitted to come away, and if kept in a 
temperature of about 50° with a little top venti¬ 
lation, especially at night, there is no reason 
why a grand supply of flowers may not be had 
from the plants till the end of March. 

The white Anemone japonioa in the 
greenhouse. —About this time last year many 
favourable notices of this fine autumn-flowering 
plant appeared in Gardening, and it is to be 
hoped these may have induced many to plant it, 
as no more pretty or useful flower could be found 
in our gardens in October. In some places I see 
it is only being introduced, and is as yet small, 
but in other gardens great masses of it may be 
seen, and in this form it is a noble looking sub¬ 
ject in the herbaceous border, but I fear not 
many outdoor plants of it will present a good 
appearance at the present time. The late great 
storm of wind, which made such havoc with 
every growing thing, destroyed every outdoor 
flower we had, and our lovely Anemones went 
too, but we are not deprived of them altogether, 
as a patch planted out in a bed in a cool house 
is still a mass of delicate white flowers. Had it 
not been for this we should have had no Ane¬ 
mones to embellish our flower glasses with, and 
substitutes so pleasing could not easily have been 
found. No herbaceous plant does better in a 
cool house than this, and it comes to much 
greater perfection under cover than in the open 
border. Under glass it does well with the treat¬ 
ment usually given to Camellias, and wherever 
these thrive it should be introduced.—J. M. 

Treatment of Fuchsias in winter.— 
Why do so many correspondents advise Fuchsias 
being put under the stage to take care of them¬ 
selves when their season is over ? I think it is 
altogether wrong. 8urely if a plant is worth 
growing, it is worth a little trouble in looking 
after when at rest. Stages in many greenhouses 
being open lattice work, the plants underneath 
get saturated with water every time the plants 
on them are watered. Then again other stages 
are of some solid substance, such as flags or 
slates, where no water can get through, and the 
poor Fuchsias are baked as dry as snuff. Why 
cannot they be provided with a shelf, and just 
given water enough to prevent them from 
getting dust dry? I know from experience that 
they will amply repay the little trouble ex- 
nded on them, both in stronger growth and 
tter blooms.—W. G. Jewitt. 

The Guelder Rose in the greenhouse. 
—The adaptability of the Guelder Rose for early 
flowering has been fully exemplified by some 
plants of it exhibited at some of the spring 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society at 
South Kensington. Probably many others like 
myself have also used it for that purpose with 
results in every respect satisfactory, i.e., if the 
plants were properly prepared, and on that 
point the whole question of success or failure 
depends. The right mode of management may 
be described in a few words. Some fairly strong 
plants should be selected now and potted at once 
in moderate-sized pots in a good soil. Before 
potting cut down any long shoots to within 
12 inches of the roots, and then plaoe them in a 
house all the winter, where they will be just 
secure from frost. In the spring when they be¬ 
gin to grow give them greenhouse treatment 
until the end of J une, and then gradually harden 
them off, so as to turn them out of doors about 
the middle of July. From this time until the 


autumn they may have the same treatment u 
Chrysanthemums until the leaves have fallen 
They should not be pruned, nor must the roots 
be disturbed before they are forced. They do 
not respond quickly to artificial heat, which 
shows they are not adapted for very early forcing. 
Probably the end of January is soon enough to 
put them into heat, and then the forcing moa 
be gradual. I find in a maximum temperature 
of 65° I get larger heads of flowers than when 
they are grown in a higher temperature.—J. C. C, 

Bougainvillea glabra.— If permitted 
freedom of growth in a light position this, beau¬ 
tiful climber will flower at least six months ont 
of twelve. But to insure this the wood made 
the previous season must be pruned hard back- 
in fact, spurred in like a Vine, and then wreaths 
of blossoms, surrounded by the beautiful maun 
bracts in which resides the great beauty of the 
plant, 3 feet long may be obtained in plenty h 
is not so mnch a question of heat, although a 
little warmth when the plants break into growth 
will help to lengthen the flowering shoots and 
bring them ont faster. It does not much matter 
whether the plants are growing in the border 
or in pots, although for continuity of bloom the 
latter is the best position. What is wanted is 
a good supply of strong, rigorous young shoots, 
and to ensure this the wood of the previous 
year must be cut hard back to get strong shoots, 
which should be grown in a light place to obtain 
solidity and to induce freedom of flowering 
When planted out, soil is not a matter of much 
importance provided the drainage be right, but 
in pots fibry loam enriched with leaf-mould or 
thoroughly decayed manure will be most suit¬ 
able ; about a third of the latter in bulk will be 
a good proportion, as Bougainvilleas are stroeg 
rooting plants. During the ripening time, which 
will immediately follow the flowering seaarc 
whenever that may be—and it will vary with the 
treatment given—the plants should have le» 
water than heretofore, but they must not be 
allowed to become so dry as to injure the young 
rootlets. During the flowering season liquid 
manure may be given, although in giving strong 
liquids to any plant, its condition and the nec* 
sity for extra assistance should be well con¬ 
sidered.—E. H. H. 

Lapageria rosea and alba.— If the# 
two lovely climbing plants are not hardy, they 
are the next thing to it. Both have been grow¬ 
ing here for twelve years in an unheated con¬ 
servatory, or rather verandah. During the hit 
three severe winters the thermometer inside 
several times registered 12° and 14° of frost 
Although some of the young growths were close 
to the glass, they never appeared to be injured 
They not only exist under this cool treatment, 
but grow with vigour and flower freely. - 
W. B. W. 

Forcing Idly of the Valley.— This does 
not force freely before February and March. 
The plan of patting the plants into a Mush¬ 
room-house or warm cellar has been recom¬ 
mended. By such means a proportion of the 
flowers can be had early, but plants so treated 
are nude-looking subjects, and only fit for 
cutting from. We do not approve of the plan, 
except when we have an unlimited stock of 
plants. Our best early plants are those which 
have been forced the previous year, and which 
have been kept in the pots all the summer, and 
well watered and cared for. Such plants may be 
introduced to heat about the 1st of December, 
and pushed on gently till the flower spikes art 
well above the foliage. Before this a high tem¬ 
perature will only drive the plants to leaves, aod 
though the buds may have been ever so good, 
the flowers will not afterwards appear. The 
most readily obtainable plants, fit for immediate 
forcing, are undoubtedly the imported clumps 
in which a great trade has been done of late 
years. These are compact balls of roots, coo* 
taining a good proportion of flower buds, sod 
only need to be squeezed into pots of suitable 
size, with some rich soil above and below, and 
started at once. Lily of the Valley is, however, 
a plant that can scarcely ever be had in too 
great abundance about a place ; and the bet 
and by far the cheapest way to get plenty of 
stock for forcing is to plant a good large bed. 
composed of rich light soil, with roots, dibbling 
them in pretty thickly about an inch below the 
surface, and taking care to keep the plants free 
from weeds daring the summer, and to water 
them now and then with liquid manure. Such* 
Dl 
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bed soon forms a mass, from which quantities of 
flowering buds, that can be distinguished by 
their superior thickness and plumpness from leaf 
buds, may be selected and potted every autumn. 
The buds should be lifted out with a quantity of 
root to each, and one by one packed into the 
pot, closely together, using a good soil. Those 
t large profusely-flowered specimens which we 
see sometimes at shows are produced in this 
way. The roots from which the buds have been 
selected should be replanted in rich soil, and in 
this way the succession is kept up.—J. S. 


WINTER FLOWERING BEGONIAS. 

It is a question if these are so well appreciated 
as they should be. In the form of vigorous, 
compact, well-flowered little specimens, they are 
of much sendee for window or conservatory 
decoration, or for brightening up plant stoves 
during the winter months. We know of few 
mare cheerful objects than well bloomed plants 
of B. Ingrami or Weltoniensis ; and where 
flowers at Christmas are in demand, these two 
kmds should certainly be grown. Easily grown 
as these plants are, many, I think, fail to give 
them the treatment that they need during the 
summer. Light, air, and rich food are required 
to bring them up to the desired standard of 
excellence, and these essentials generally fail 
them in a more or less degree when grown 
amongst the general occupants of a warm house. 

Culture. —Early propagation is indispen¬ 
sable. The cuttings should be taken off by March 
at the latest, inserted singly in small pots, shifted 
on as required, keeping them well to the light, 
pinching back the most prominent shoots now 
and then, maintaining the temperature at about 
55° to 60^ by day, but admitting enough air to 
prevent drawing. By the beginning of J une the 
sturdy, vigorous little specimens that such treat¬ 
ment will have produced should be placed either 
in frames or in a light, well ventilated house. 
About the latter end of the month shift into 41- 
inch pots ; some of the largest will go into 6-incn 
pots. The soil should be rich and free—a good 
mixture consisting of loam, leaf-mould, and 
well-rotted manure in equal parts, adding there¬ 
to a good dash of sharp sand. Give plenty of 
air, shade from hot sun, and if the plants arc in 
frames run off the lights at nights when balmy 
weather prevails. A little of such exposure will 
impart to them a large amount of vigour, and 
♦he flowers will come much finer than when they 
are never exposed to the full influence of the 
open air. When the pots get full of roots a 
little weak liquid manure should be occasionally 
given, the great point being to keep the plants 
well in growth until the middle or latter end of 
September, after which time they should be 
placed in gentle warmth, a light house where a 
fire is made on cold nights being the right place 
For them. From November onwards a constant 
emperat ure of 55° is necessary to keep them in 
dooming condition. These winter flowering 
(logon ias may be well and easily grown by 
flanting them out in frames for the summer 
nontlis. Make up a bed of good soil in a light 
rame, and plant out the first week in June, 
►otting them up again about the middle 
f September, or earlier if they are large 
nough. In planting out a richer compost can 
e given them, as there is not much danger of 
:s becoming sour through over watering, so that 
F anything like good treatment is afforded 
hem they will be sure to make very luxuriant 
rowth. 

Varieties —There is a class of Begonias, of 
hich B. manicata and B. hydrocotylifolia may 
e cited, as examples, not much grown, but 
'hich are well worthy of some attention from 
lose who experience the need of cut flowers in 
inter and early spring. The flowers of these 
inds are by no means brilliant, but they 
oF.sess considerable grace and delicacy of form 
nd colour, are charming in a cut state, and 
>rm a plearing contrast to bright hued flowers. 
a fine leaved plants they have considerable 
ilue, thriving better than most things in the 
ry air of a constantly heated room; indeed, 
iey should be more used than they now are for 
ie decoration of apartments, as if carefully 
atcred they last for some months in good 
-der. All the species grow freely, only needing 
serous culture and plenty of light when 
rowing- There are several—B. manicata, B. 
isignif*. B. semperflorei^Sa^^er?i,jWi|l^. 


nitida—as well as those kinds already named, 
all valuable for winter work. B. manicata is 
quite an ornamental plant without flowers, as it 
has large bold leaves of a peculiar shade of 
colour and very glossy, each leaf having a 
number of brownish coloured protuberances on 
the under-side. The flower-stems grow about 
a foot or 18 inches high, and terminate in a 
loose spreading panicle of lovely pale pink blos¬ 
soms, which, from being so light and graceful, 
look well in a bouquet. B. insignia is of a 
different style of growth altogether, as it runs up 
with long, thin, erect stems, which branch but 
sparely and have small foliage. What makes it 
so valuable is its being very floriferous and 
hardier than most other sorts, as it will stand 
and bloom well in a small room or greenhouse. 
B. semperflorens Saundersi is, as its name implies, 
a perpetual bloomer. It was raised many years 
ago by a gardener at Leigh Court, near Bristol. 
When well grown it is especially useful for vases, 
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baskets, or for placing in elevated positions, as’ 
being naturally drooping, it then shows itself to 
advantage. Not only is it continuous blooming, 
but it flowers at every joint, and the blossoms,being 
of a bright coral red, are very showy. During 
summer it does well in a greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory. B. nitida is a fine species, from which 
we are now cutting bloom, and shall continue to 
do so more or less the whole winter through. 


ROSH& 

SUITABLE POSITIONS FOR ROSES. 

The Rose of modern gardens is such an artificial 
compound, so entirely the result of years of 
selection and interbreeding, that it will not 
show itself in full t>eauty except under the most 
favourable conditions, such as we cannot always 
give it in the mixed garden. It is, therefore, 
well to consider how we may best arrange the 
various members of this favourite family, so that 
the older Roses may be found in our gardens as 
well as the beautiful hybrids and varieties raised 
therefrom. Roses have many points of interest, 
some of which have been forgotten until lately. 
Besides the beauty of their flowers, some species 
have such beautiful hips that, were it for no 
other reason, they are worthy of a place in our 
gardens. It seems to me that, as no garden is 
complete without the Rose, the Rose should be 
found in each variety of garden. The climbing 
varieties should grace our walls, shade our 
arcaded walks, festoon our trees, clamber up 
poles, or spray over the waste spaces. The Tea 
Rose should have its sunny bank or warm wall, 
and the hybrid perpetuals occupy the special 
plot8 provided for them. In this way only can 
we do justice both to our gardens and our Roses. 

Species of the Rose. —No one who has 
seen the dainty Cistus-like spotted blooms of 
the yellow Rosa berberifolia and its glossy leaves 
and dwarf growth will forget to give it the 
sunny and somewhat dry situation in the rock 
garden that suits it best. The single Macartney 
Rose (Rosa bracteata), with its large white single 
flowers and orange stamens, is even morecharm- 
ing in foliage and more vigorous in growth, 
though less hardy, and deserves a wall when it 
can be given. Its Japanese variety—called R. 
Camellia, if I mistake not—is equally attractive; 


but the palm for hardiness and attractiveness in 
exposed situations must be given to another 
Japanese Rose IRosa rugosa), a Rose which is 
exceedingly hardy by the sea as well as inland, 
fears not the bitterest frost, and braves the 
keenest winds. It is now well known; both 
its white and deep purple-red flowered varieties 
are to be seen in many a garden, and its largo 
and handsome fruit is seen in autumn, con¬ 
trasted with the latest blooms, reminding 
the spectator of the Orange tree, Which 
alone used to enjoy the reputation of glory¬ 
ing in flower and fruit at the same time. 
Persia, which has sent us R. berberifolia, also 
has given us the Persian yellow; but it is from 
the Levant we obtain that most perfect of all 
Roses in colour and shape, Rosa sulphurea, the 
despair of many a cultivator. Its glaucous blue 
leaves and purely golden globes of bloom can 
never be forgotten by those who have seen it in 
full beauty, and there is no doubt that there is 
more chance of flowering this beautiful low- 
growing Rose where there is reflected heat and 
sunshine from rocks than in the Rose garden. 
Rosa lutea, the single yellow, and R. punicea, 
the brilliant Austrian Brier, are also suitable 
rock garden Roses. Rosa alpina is sometimes 
so richly coloured as to adorn any situation, and 
has very handsome hips. R. pyrenaica, a tiny 
form of this species, is a favourite already in 
many places, and has long, handsome fruits to 
succeed its short-lived little flowers. The Scotch 
Rose (R. spinosissima), with its white flowers, is 
not unworthy of a place in the wilder rock 
garden, and its double varieties thrive in cold 
and shaded situations where no other Rose 
would exist. The Sweet Brier deserves a place 
also by it for the sake of its delicious fragrance 
and its bright hips. Another Japanese Rose, 
but lately introduced, the Bramble Rase (R. 
polyantha), may be planted for its distinct 
habit and thyrsoid heads of small white flowers ; 
but it is much to be hoped that a greatly superior 
Chinese variety, with larger flowers and growth, 
and more golden yellow stamens, may soon be 
introduced, as in its native country it thrives 
anywhere and stands severe frost. The little 
fairy Rose (R. Lawrenceana) is very pretty 
among rockwork, where it gains the needful 
warmth and protection. Rosa microphylla, 
quaint in flower and fruit and its double form, 
will give a good effect in the wild Rose garden 
where there is some shelter. 

Climbing Boses. —If we look round in 
Continental gardens where not one tithe of the 
labour and care lavished on English gardens 
has ever been bestowed, but where a warmer 
climate and more constant sun brings out luxu¬ 
riant growth in many things, we sec such 
arcades, bowers, pillars, and climbing masses of 
beautiful Roses on all sides as to make one feel 
discontented with our beautiful individual blooms 
and absence of those luxuriant masses that 
neither require nor obtain any special care what¬ 
ever from one year’s end to the other on the 
Continent. If, as is only too true, the varieties 
of the Rose that produce such glorious effects in 
foreign gardens are not hardy enough for us 
why do we not try to raise new varieties that 
shall resist our cold and changeable seasons ! 
Surely if the great Rose raisers would direct 
attention to this new field instead of multiply¬ 
ing varieties on the old lines, then we should 
have climbing varieties which would release for 
us the beauty of summer climes. Meanwhile let 
us make use of what we have already at hand, 
and plant such hardy climbers as are already 
mentioned in the wilder parts; make combi¬ 
nations of the ubiquitous and excellent Gloire de 
Dijon and its progeny (none of which, unless it 
be Belle Lyonnai&e, come up to their parent in 
abundance or sweetness of bloom) with such red 
climbing Roses as can be found hardy. Cheshunt 
Hybrid, where temperatures below zero are not 
to be found, is perhaps the best; and the old 
semi-double Bourbon Rose,GloiredesRosomanes, 
will succeed in warm soils, and light up an arch 
with its bright red blooms in autumn as well as 
in summer. The many climbing varieties of 
Hybrid Perpetual Rose's that have lately been 
raised are all good in their way, but they demand 
good soil and space for themselves. When it is 
a warm wall that needs clothing, then it is that 
the Banksian or various hybrids of Noisette and 
Tea Roses may be used, though all are liable to 
be cut down to the ground in cold situations and 
seasons. Of these, for general effect, I would 
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give the palm to Ophirie, whose glossy sub-ever- 
green leaves and Apricot clusters of bloom 
contrast so exquisitely with the autumn Clematis, 
and whose vigour Qf growth is amazing, For 
sweetness, as well as continuity of bloom, 
Lamarque's clusters of lemon-white flowers 
must stand first; and Harechal Kiel is of 
course unrivalled for the splendour and 
sweetness of its golden bells, but it is 
only a shy bloomer in autumn. Climbing 
Aim6e Vibert is the only thoroughly hardy 
member of this section of the Rose family, and 
should be found in every garden. Its blooms 
are individually small, but its white clusters are 
so continuously abundant and the foliage so 
persistent as to make it rank very high as a 
decorative garden Rose. Reve d’Or, in a warm 
situation, is a delightful climber, and may be 
called a climbing Madame Falcot, so bright arc 
its half-expanded buds. Many other charming 
Roces there are in tins section, but, as a rule, 
they do not succeed in English gardens unless 
the situation be exceptionally good. 

Hybrid Perpetual^— These are so well 
known and grown that it seems superfluous to 
attempt to-add anything to what has been ad¬ 
mirably stated by others, always premising that 
generous treatment is the only means of assuring 
a good show of bloom in summer and autumn. 
Lists of the various varieties for different pur¬ 
poses have repeatedly been given. 

Tea Hoses. —This section has also been 
pretty thoroughly worked out, but one point 
may be insisted on, and that is that they prefer 
a more open and sunny situation than is generally 
given them, and will thrive on dry banks with 
a southern exposure if watered and mulched the 
first season while they are establishing them¬ 
selves. For future results it is by far the best 
plan to plant out Tea Roses in early May, 
having first bloomed them in pots under glass, 
so that they have some firm foliage to help the 
root action when planted. For some time they 
will appear to be at a standstill, but the autumn 
bloom will be good, and the next year’s growth 
and flower all that can be wished for. Lists of 
varieties suitable for such positions have also 
often been given. 

Bourbon Hoses are amongst the most 
useful of garden Roses where they succeed; 
they seem, however, somewhat capricious, with 
the exception of Souvenir de la Malmaison, a 
Rose well known to the veriest tyro in Rose 
growing. Sir J oseph Paxton and Baron Gonella 
are two useful varieties. 

Monthly Hoses, as they are commonly 
called, are not nearly so much grown nowadays 
as they deserve to be, and when the soil is light 
and warm will thrive anywhere. Charming beds 
of these and hardy Fuchsias that are cut down 
each winter may be made, the dwarfer varieties 
being placed at the edge. In sunny glades, 
where there are clumps of Pampas Grass, 
Tritomas, and other autumn-flowering plants, a 
most charming effect may be produced by the 
addition of such a combination. 

Summer-flowering Hoses.— This sec¬ 
tion is disappearing from our gardens; but 
though a race of continuous blooming Roses is 
always a thing to be sought for, there are some 
old favourites, such as the Rosa centifolia 
(Provence or Cabbage Rose), that should always 
find a place; and the Moss Rose must not be 
forgotten, though the season of its flower be not 
long. The Hybrid Chinas are most useful as 
pillar or climbing Roses; and Blairi No. 2, 
Charles Lawson, Fulgens, and Vivid are in the 
season of their flowering worthy representatives 
of the queen of flowers. E. 


Budded v. own root Hoses.— In refer¬ 
ence to Mr. Burrell s remarks on this subject in 
Gardening, November 2oth, I think that Ids 
contribution would have been of even greater 
value had he used a less indefinite word than 
“ close, 1 ’ where he says that “ Roses budded close 
to the roots of stocks are best.” Many nursery¬ 
men send out plants on Manetti stocks, with the 
bud inserted from 3 inches to 6 inches above the 
root, and these are the plants which do not last 
long. So that the junction of bud and stock 
may be beneath the surface of the soil, the un¬ 
lucky roots must be buried from I inches to 10 
inches underground this is the ilun^ral of the 
Jiftlesa ^thfl (gcjcu inj |ilgie tp ipa&e 


roots of its own before the life of those of the 
Manetti is quite extinct, the plant dies. The 
bud should be inserted not more than an inch above 
the roots of dwarf stocks to ensure success, so 
that the junction of stock and scion may be well 
below the surface of the soil without the roots 
being buried beyond the reach of the sun's 
warmth and top-dressings ; and that this is the 
case I think Mr. Burrell indirectly proves when 
he says that “ inexperienced ” growers condemn 
the budded plants which exhibitors advocate; 
for the “inexperienced,” or I wonld rather say 
small growers, who do not bud their own plants, 
purchase them probably worked as I have de¬ 
scribed above from some nursery man, whilst 
exhibitors, budding for themselves more plants 
than they buy, can see that the buds are inserted 
really close to— i.e., not more than one inch 
above—the roots of the stocks, and so obtain 
plants which will flourish for many years. My 
experience of H.P. Gloire de Bourg la Rcine lias 
been precisely that of your correspondent “ S. S.,” 
the plants making magnificent growth but pro¬ 
ducing very few flowers, which, though brighter 
in colour, are thinner than those of Duke of 
Edinburgh.—T. W. G. 

8693.— Rob© house.— There is hardly any 
form of house in which these will not thrive, 
but a low, span-roof house will do well if the 
plants are trained up wires as Vines are just 
beneath the roof. Where such is the case, 
and the roof becomes full of wood, of course 
plants beneath will have a poor chance, but if 
the growth be kept thin, then Roses in pots, 
Fuchsias, and Pelargoniums will do very well. 
We prefer Roses grown in a house to be planted 
outside, as the plants make much more robust 
growth, and are far more enduring. The Rose 
likes a good holding soil, and rather stiff than 
light and loose. Plenty of manure may be laid 
on the border in the summer, and be forked in 
early in the winter to feed the roots. It is not 
at all material whether the house runs east and 
west or north and south. Roses will do equally 
well in either case.—A. 


Drying Pern fronds— Fern fronds may 
be dried so as to retain their oolour by the pro¬ 
cess generally practised for preparing herbarium 
specimens of most plants ; in fact, Ferns give 
very little trouble in this respect if well ripened 
fronds are selected, as they dry so much quicker 
than most plants, owing to the thin papery 
nature of their leaves. The following instruc¬ 
tions will, if carefully attended to, lead to the 
desired result: First procure drying paper, 
which should be thick and unglazed and of a 
bibulous texture. Blotting paper would answer 
very well, or any other paper that will absorb 
moisture quickly. The most convenient size is 
12 inches by 18 inches. Between every layer of 
fronds from four to six sheets of paper will be 
necessary, and if quantities are to be dried a 
thin board should be placed between about every 
dozen layers of leaves, so as to equalise the 
ressure. The fronds should be placed face 
ownwards on the lower paper, and the top layer 
should then be placed upon them. In this 
manner the pinnae arc kept flat and in their 
natural position. On the top of the pile a weight 
of about 60 pounds should be placed. The top-board 
should be about an inch thick, so as to bear this 
weight without bending. A bag filled with sand 
is as handy a weight as any tiling. The warmer 
the room in which the drying is done the quicker 
the specimens will drj'. In twenty-four hours after 
putting in the fronds they should be transferred 
to dry paper, and again changed in about forty- 
eight hours. About three changes will be found 
enough for most Ferns. In changing the paper, 
care must be taken not to injure Die pinnae, and 
should the fronds be very delicate the top paper 
should be removed, the dry placed over the 
frond, and then the papers turned upside down. 
By this means the fronds are transferred without 
being distui bed or injured. When perfectly dry, 
the fronds should be gummed on to sheets of 
white paper, a mixture of gum-arabic and gum- 
tragacanth being the most suitable, and these 
may be procured from any chemist. The frond 
should be laid face downwards on a sheet of 
paper, and the back gently gummed over with a 
soft brush. Then place it in position on the 
mounting paper, and press it gently with a soft 
cloth rolled up so as to form a pad. Any loose 
or stiff pieces may be kept in position by gum¬ 
ming a ijarpow strip of paper over them. If for 


botanical or comparing purposes, the under side 
of the frond should be shown, or, better still, & 
small frond showing the arrangement of the 
spores might be dried along with the perfect 
frond, and gummed on to the mounting paper 
face downwards. The arrangement of the spores 
is as important in the classification of Ferns as 
flowers are in that of flowering plants. Care 
should always be taken to label the specimens 
as they are gathered. B. 
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NOTES ON GRAFTING AND BUDDDiG. 
During the winter attention must be paid to 
the preparation of stocks of all kinds for graft¬ 
ing or budding next season, such as trimming 
off all superfluous branches, and where necessary 
replanting the stocks. If it is intended to graft 
under glass, which is the practice general^ 
followed in the case of choice or delicate sni»- 
jects, the stocks should be potted in as small 
pots as possible, and, if hardy, plunged out-oi- 
doors till wanted. In selecting stocks of ary 
kind choose those with clean, healthy growth in 
preference to such as are stunted, and as the 
chances of success are greatest when both stock 
and scion are nearly related to each other, the 
object must be to choose those in which that 
relationship most nearly exists. Thus, in the ca« 
of the Conifer®, for the true Thujas select a» a 
stock the North American T. occidental^, and 
Biota orientalis for the Biotas Among the?? 
latter it is absolutely necessary to graft one of 
the forms of the Golden Arbor-vitae, viz., semper- 
aurescens, as it roots only with great difficulty. 
Ticea pectinata is used as a stock for the Sihcr 
Firs, the Norway Spruce for the needle-k-av.d 
section of the Abies, and Abies canadensis for 
the Tsuga group. In selecting stocks for the 
various species of Pinus the selection 
always be made of one bearing the same mur.iw 
of leaves in a sheath as the scion; thus graft 
two-leaved on two-leaved, three on three, and* 
on. The common Yew does well as a stock for 
all the kinds of Taxus, Podocarpus, and Cepha- 
lotaxus, and seedlings of Capressus Lawsonisrs 
for its many varieties, and also for Cupres® 
nutkaensis. For the Retinosporas, obtusa and 
pisifera from seed are used as stocks. 

Young and vigorous plants with stems varyir? 
from the size of a straw to that of a pencil will 
be found the most useful for the whole of the 
above, and when potted they may be shortened 
somewhat where necessary, as at the time of 
grafting the heads must not be cut; that must 
be left until a union has taken place. The com¬ 
mon Euonymus europaeus does well as a stock 
for all the deciduous species, and on it also tbe 
evergreen kinds succeed, but then thev are 
liable to lose a few leaves during the winter. 
Most of the slight growing kinds of hies are 
grafted on the Irish, but before potting them cp 
remove all all underground buds, or suckers wifi 
be always troublesome. The Osmanthos not 
only grows well and freely on the Privet, 
retains its leaves as well as on its own rc- ts. 
This latter stock is also used for all the variv® 
species of Ligustrum, and with it the Lila® 
readily unite, but do not live so long as *'-© 
grafted on the common Lilac, which is c^s3f 
raised from seed for that puqx>se. 

Many of the Cyt is uses do well on the coi|£®| 
Laburnum; among others the beautiful 
dulous greenhouse species, Cytisus filipes,wb:h 
grafted as a standard some 2 feet or so Lrt 
has a very pleasing effect. Seedlings of F*b*> 
dendron ponticum are principally used as tfcos 
for the various members of that genus, hiK® 
some places grown in very large nuncfcns 
that purpose. The Single Red is the stock em¬ 
ployed for the numerous varieties of Catr/i* 
and it may be raised either from seeds or 
tings, the latter being principally their "® 
adopted, as seed is seldom readily obtau^’t 1 
The cuttings arc made of the half-ripenci * 
about G inches in length,and succeed best «-®| 
taken off just at the junction of the new ri:l| 
the old growth. Remove the leaves to the &7 : j: 
of 2 inches, insert the cuttings in well-dn* 1 -*! 
pots of sandy soil, and place them ins ■ * 
frame till callused, when a little bottorr.-L^-J 
will hasten the formation of roots, or a bed rsT 
be prepared in the frame, the cutting;? 
thickly therein, and allowed to remain till nv-taaj 
Of course this latter method takes aloDgert 
as roofing does cot eomcspnipe rill the 
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spring. The above include but a few of the 
plants for which grafting is employed; for in¬ 
stance, the greater number of our fruits are pro¬ 
pagated in that way, but as they are principally 
grafted in the open air, the stocks (as in the 
case el Roses for budding) do not require pot¬ 
ting: _ T. 


DWARF CONIFERS FOR POTS. 

A great many conifers are suitable for pot cul¬ 
ture, especially the dwarf forms, and the uses 
to which they may bo put are endless ; they are, 
as it were, always in season, fresh and cheerful 
looking, and constituting a reserve to fall back 
on whenever required. In window boxes, bal¬ 
conies, or corridors their hardiness enables them 
to succeed where more tender subjects would 
perish, and that they are often selected for such 
purpose is shown by the numbers brought into 
•Govent Garden Market during autumn and 
winter. Most of them arc, however, roughly 
lifted from the open ground and placed in pots 
without any care, and therefore they soon be¬ 
come unhealthy and often die. The better way 
is to confine them entirely to pots, in which, 
owing to the slow rate at which they increase in 



Biota orientalis aurea. 


ize, they may be kept for a long time without 
squiring increased root room. In potting, use 
ood loam and pot firmly. As they will be 
rind pally required during winter, in summer 
ley should be plunged up to the rim of the pot 
l the open ground, but not deeper, as in that 
ise it would be difficult to ascertain their con- 
ition as regards moisture. When plunging, 
lace a handful of ashes at the bottom of the 
fie to keep out worms. Amongst Pinuses there 
■e several miniature forms, but they are not 
ell adapted for pot culture; of the genus Abies, 
icoides, pygmnea, Clandbrasiliana, and Grego- 
ina, all dwarf varieties of the Norway Spruce 
l. excelsa) do well. It is principally among the 
ipressinese that kinds suitable for pot culture 
cur. Thuja occidentals Elwangeriana and 
iveyi are well adapted for that purpose. They 
e two dwarf forms of American origin. To 
sse may be added T. Vervieneana. It can, bow¬ 
er, scarcely be called dwarf, being of medium 
bit of growth, but it is invaluable on account 
the golden and brown tints of its foliage. T. 
cata dumosa or nana, a little dense globular 
sh resembling a pigmy form oE the American 
bor-vitse (T. occidentals), makes a good pot 
mt,as does also Biota orientalis aurea,the golden 
bor-vitae, of which the form known assemper- 
rescens retains, as its namo implies, its golden 
e the whole of the season. The dwarf bright 
»en Zuccariniana is also worth attention for 
s sake of variety. 

several dwarf forms of Cupressus Lawsomana 
• likewise suitable for pot culture, the deep 
ien Lawsoniana nana having a glaucous 
interpart in nana glauca, while a light ashen 
en colour is afforded by C. nutkaensis com- 
ta, a globular growing bush. Of the Junipers, 
elsa stricta, from its upright form and grey- 
colour, 

:>ina, ch 
table, 
ter that 


stinct; ana oi ine oiuers, 
irea, and japonica are all 
lOspo/SsTtis a class succeed 
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and furnish plenty of variety both as regards 
form and colour. As an example of the various 
tints to be found amongst them, mention may 
be made of the brownish purple winter hue of 
R. ericoides, of the extremely glaucous look of 
R. squarrosa, the light green colour of R. obtusa, 
compacts, nana, and pygmrea, and the bluish 
grey aspect of the fastigiate, R. leptoclada, R. 
pisifera aurea and alba, and the same varieties 
of R. plumosa are also very bright and effective 
when the young growth is first formed, but as 
it attains maturity it becomes greener. The 
golden R. tetragona aurea is distinct from any 
of the others and very pretty. This list might 
be largely extended, but sufficient have been 
named to show the great variety that exist 
among this class of plants to choose from; still, 
the Thujopsis mnst not be omitted, especially 
the dwarf form of T. dolobrata (laothvirens), and 
the distinct bronzy Cryptomeria elegans nana, 
both of which succeed well in pots. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK 

Extractt from a Garden Diary. — December 
11 to 16. 

Planting .Souvenir dc la Malmaison Roses in front of 
houses for autumn flowers, also Box hedge for Bhclter ; 
beginning to put show Pelargoniums in their flowering 
pots, using a compost consisting of loam, manure, and 
sand, and stopping them; putting a few Fuchsias into 
heat for cuttings; mulching all young fruit trees with 
manure; looking over Pelargoniums, and picking oft 
damaged foliage; clearing up Mint, Horseradish, and 
other beds; putting in Deutzia gracilis, Anne Boleyn 
Pinks, and fancy Pelargoniums to force ; putting Endive 
under cover, and ashes over Peas to protect from birds ; 
forking over in a shallow manner Raspberry ground; 
planting Stephanotis in loam and peat; putting in more 
Mint and Balm to force ; putting into heat Roses, Pinks, 
Cyclamens, and Heliotropes. 

Inserting Fuchsia cuttings; putting in Dielytra to force, 
and a fourth batch of Asparagus; tying up Yew trees, 
Cedars, Ac., in order that snow shall not break them 
down ; finishing, painting, and tying orchard house 
trees; potting off late-sown herbaceous Calceolarias; 
puttiug a few white-flowered Pelargoniums into more 
heat, in order to induce them to open purer in colour ; 
shifting herbaceous Calceolarias; putting litter over 
Parsnips, Seakale, Artichokes, Celery. Carrots, Ac., in 
order to be able to get them up during frost; putting 
manure on Asparagus beds ; potting Isolepis gracilis for 
room decoration, also Vallotas in peat and loam, and Dcn- 
drochilura ftliforme in peat fibre and Moss; placing in 
Peach house Daphne indica to force ; putting in also 
more Seakale and Rhubarb for the same purpose; placing 
mats over hand-glass Cauliflowers during severe frost; 
extra-strawing Lettuces and Calceolarias, and also Vine 
borders. 

Glasshouses. 

Lily or the Valley—There is nothing 

gained by giving the crowns of this plant in¬ 
tended for forcing more pot room than just 
sufficient to hold the roots without too much 
compression. Pots 5 inches or 6 inches in diameter 
are better than larger, as if the plants are 
wanted when in flower for decorative purposes, 
the small pots give facilities for them, standing 
where larger ones could not be admitted, and 
small examples are little inferior in effect. The 
roots, as soon as potted, may be at once placed 
in bottom-heat of from 70* to 75°, plunging the 
pots sufficiently deep to admit of 1 inch or 2 
inches of material, such as old tan or leaf-mould, 
being put over them, which covering will help 
them to move much quicker. In the course of 
about a fortnight the crowns may be expected 
to have advanced sufficiently to admit of their 
being taken out, as if allowed to remain too 
long in this position they 'will become drawn. 
When taken from the bottom-heat, they should 
be stood in the body of the house or pit, and 
covered with two or three thicknesses of paper, 
such as will subdue the light, gradually re¬ 
moving the paper as they will bear full exposure 
to the light, for, like Hyacinths and plants of 
similar description, if the young growth, whilst 
in a blanched condition, is suddenly exposed to 
the light, its effects are injurious. Where a 
temperature of 65° to 70° can be kept up, the 
flowers will progress apace, and may be looked 
for being in for use in a month from the time 
the roots were put into heat. These details are 
given, as they may be of use to many who have 
hitherto treated this plant in a way that used 
to be common, the results of which were often 
unsatisfactory. 

Bulbs —Hyacinths,Narcissi, and Tulips may 
be introduced to a warm pit or greenhouse as 
soon as they have made enough root progress, 
but until in this condition it is no use subjecting 
them to heat, as, however strong the bulbs may 
be, unless they possess enough feeding fibres, 


the flowers will not come strong. It is not well 
to hurry plants of this description so early in 
the season as this, and as soon as the crowms 
have got gradually inured to bear light they 
should be placed sufficiently near the glass to 
prevent their leaves being drawrn. Hyacinths 
and Narcissi are frequently seen wdth lengthened 
foliage, so weak as not to be able to support it¬ 
self, and the flower-stems similarly elongated ; 
in this w r ay they have not a pleasing appear¬ 
ance, to say nothing of the flowers under such 
i conditions being very much sooner over than 
they should be. Crocuses, Snowdrops, and 
Scillas have been long used in quantities for 
forcing, all coming on with less heat propor¬ 
tionate to their natural disposition in blooming 
early with a low temperature ; but where Scillas 
are forced, strong, stout roots should be used, 
the flowers produced by which will be found 
very different to those forthcoming from weaker 
examples. 

Forced shrubs.— The Lilac is undoubtedly 
one of the finest of all forced winter flowers, 
especially manageable in the size of the plants, 
where these have been grown and properly pre¬ 
pared for forcing, as other shrubs more generally 
used for the purpose. It wall bear more beat 
without in any w j ay weakening or rendering the 
flowers liable to flag than any other plant usually 
employed for forcing; but to have the bloom 
white, such as the Continental growers produce, 
the plants must be darkened whilst being 
brought on into flow r er; it should be kept moist, 
the plants being freely syringed. Such subjects 
as the double Prunus and Deutzia gracilis may 
also be placed in a warm temperature, and if 
plants are available that have been forced in 
previous years, particularly of the Deutzia— 
which, after flowering last season, were allowed 
to make growth in a warm house—the growflh 
wall have been early matured, and they will 
bloom much better wdth little forcing than those 
that have made their growth in the open air. As 
this is one of the best and most useful of all 
forced shrubs, or, in fact, plants of any kind for 
winter flowering, it should be growm in suffi¬ 
cient quantity to keep up a succession until the 
spring. If any Rhododendrons are put into 
warmth so early as this, it should only be the 
kinds that bloom naturally early and too soon 
in the open air to escape frost. In bringing all 
such plants into bloom in heat, the atmosphere 
should not be kept too moist, just enough w'ater 
being used to maintain it in a genial, healthy 
condition; neither should the plants be syringed 
overhead too often ; once a day, and that, in the 
afternoon, is enough, for if too moist or hot, the 
flowers of all forced plants will not last nearl} 
so long as those brought on slower. The plants 
should also, from the time they are placed in the 
heat, be as Dear the light as possible. By this 
means the colour and substance of the flowers 
will be much improved, and, if required for 
cutting, will keep much better. 

Flower Garden. 

There are now so many plants of an orna¬ 
mental character, that beds and borders, though 
shorn of flowers, may be made attractive by their 
bright, cheerful foliage: among shrubs there is 
great variety, the Aucubas beiDg a host in them¬ 
selves. Added to these, there are Hollies, Retino- 
sporas,Yews, Ivies, Euonymus, and Vincas, which, 
dotted about with patches of Primroses, Pansies, 
Violas, Daisies, bulbs of various kinds, Aubrietias. 
and otherspring-floweringplants, will render these 
parts gay looking and attractive for a long time 
to come. That there may be no drawback to the 
full enjoyment of the above named, the ground 
should be kept scrupulously clean and well 
raked among them, but it wall be necessary w T hen 
carrying out such work to exercise particular 
care not to injure any plants just making their 
way through the soil. Those of doubtful hardi¬ 
ness not already protected should receive that 
attention at once, as sharp frost may now be 
expected at any time; and as the weather has 
during the autumn been so exceedingly mild, 
they are all the more likely to suffer through the 
late growth they have made. Herbaceous 
Lobelias are best taken up and potted and 
wintered in cold frames, and it is advisable to 
troat choice Pentstemons and Hollyhocks in the 
samo w r ay: in early spring by giving them a 
little warmth cuttings may be taken off and 
stock propagated with safety. With the more 
tender subjects, such and other 
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bedding plants, damp will now be the great 
enemy to contend with, to expel which air should 
be admitted on all favourable occasions, and 
fire-heat given to move the atmosphere within 
the structures the plants are housed in, as it is 
only by keeping that in motion that the ravages 
of mouldy fungus can be checked or stopped. As 
dead and decaying leaves are the primary cause 
of this parasite, they should be picked off. all 
dead branches cut away, and the surface of the 
soil stirred and cleaned, which will help to 
render the air sweet and wholesome. The varie¬ 
gated and tricolor Pelargoniums, being the most 
delicate, should have the driest and warmest 
position assigned them, the best place for them 
being on shelves near the glass. Calceolarias 



Double Scai let Geum (G. cocnneum plenum) showing 
habit of plant. 


cannot well be kept too cool, as the point with 
these is to check any tendency to growth during 
the winter. With this view the lights should be 
taken entirely off for a few hours every day 
when mild, and air given at other times by 
tilting them up behind, which will keep the 
plants sturdy and strong and help to prevent 
attacks from disease. 


Walks. —Breaking up walks and roads as 
some do with a view to clean them is a mistake ; 
not only is it a waste of labour, but it so mixes 
up the material by bringing to the surface the 
rougher portions beneath, as to cause much dis¬ 
comfort in their use, and it is a long time, even 
under the best management, before they can be 
got into good condition again. If walks or roads 
are broken up at all it should only be in cases 
in which they are unlevel and it is intended to 
add fresh gravel, as then the loosening up of the 
bed gives what is laid on a chance to bind, and 
the whole under the action of a good heavy 
roller becomes thoroughly hard and consolidated. 
To get the bed in this desirable state it is neces¬ 
sary to take advantage of the weather, so as to 
roll it when wet as long as it will bear the pres¬ 
sure, and when it shows symptoms of becoming 
in a mortary state it should be left to subside. 
In the selection of gravel for garden walks 
choice should be made of that having a bright 
colour and which is of a close, binding nature, 
two qualities that are essential if pleasant look¬ 
ing serviceable paths ire to be made. Sandy 
gravel that is loose in pits when dug Dever 
binds, and it is only such as is found in hard 
solid beds that has sufficient adhesive matter in 
it to hold it together again. If the fine parts 
are out of proportion to the stone, it will be 
necessary to screen or sift so as to take some 
away, as it is only the stoney particles that will 
bear the weight of the traffic. To have walks 
look really well, the stones in the gravel used 
for the surface should not be larger than Peas 
or small Bean*, but ths larger and more rugged 
they are beneath, the better and more durable 
will the walks be. Where weeds are trouble¬ 
some through lack of traffic, and the edgings are 
of grass or tiles, so as to admit of its being used 
with safefy, there is nothing equal to salt for 
their eradication, which, put on regularly every 
year about the middle of May, will keep the 
gravel free for the rest of the season. Not only 
will salt kill weeds, but it has such a cleansing 
effect that Moss and all vegetable growth of 
that kind disappears, and gravel brightens and 


hardens rttader its influence coi 
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much so, indeed, as to have the appearance of 
being freshly laid. 

Lawns being now soft, an opportunity is 
afforded to rectify any inequalities of surface 
that will admit of being put right by the rammer, 
by the aid of which any man with a good eye 
will be able to beat such parts down, and if the 
roller is then passed over a few times all will 
be made smooth and level and in good order 
for the mowing machine when the time comes 
for its use. 

Fruit. 

Pruning. —It is always advisable to get the 
pruning of all fruit trees, except Peaches, Nec¬ 
tarines, and Apricots, completed as soon after 
the leaves are off as possible. Those who have 
not had much practice in pruning are very liable 
to either overdo or underdo it. In the case of 
bush or pyramidal Apples and Pears grown on 
borders of limited-sized gardens, it is generally 
deemed advisable to confine them to a small or 
medium size, and in order to accomplish this, 
they are often so severely cut as to defeat the 
object in view, especially when the trees are 
young and disposed to make strong growth. In 
order to check too great a luxuriance of growth, 
those trees that are in the condition just men¬ 
tioned, and that were root-pruned about the 
end of summer, shield not be more closely 
pruned than will be effected by a slight short¬ 
ening of the strong shoots requisite for the 
necessary furnishing of the tree, while those 
shoots that tend to overcrowd and are in tha 
worst position should be entirely removed. 
Thus treated, it will be found that the root- 
pruning, if sufficiently and judiciously carried 
out, will have the effect of reducing the next 
summer’s production of wrood to not more than 
one-fifth of what it has previously been, in place 
of wdiich the energies of the trees will be directed 
to the formation of quantities of fruit-bearing 
spurs on the shoots that have been made this 
and the preceding season, whereas if too much 
of the young wood be cut away, the full effects 
to be derived from the root-pruning will be ren¬ 
dered nugatory. 

Pears on the Quince stock do not make 
so much wood, and consequently do not require 
so much pruning, either roots or branches, as 
those grown on Pear stocks, but the fruit of 
many varieties is frequently not so good in 
quality, particularly such kinds as are at all dis¬ 
posed to be gritty. 

Apples, also, on Paradise stocks, will not 
need pruning nearly so much as when grafted 
on the Crab. It is simply useless attempting to 
get fruit from a young tree that produces quan¬ 
tities of young wood by persistently cutting out 
the shoots at the winter pruning; the effect of 
this is to cause similar growth the following 
season. In the case of large standard trees, do 
not over-prune ; on the contrary, only just thin 
out the weak, inner branches, so as to admit a 
reasonable amount of light, and allow space suffi¬ 
cient to prevent one branch coming in contact 
with the other during high winds, and thus 
knock off the fruit. In small gardens, where 
trees of good varieties of Apples exist that 
are too large for the places which they occupy, 
or where they unduly shade the vegetable crops 
that have to be grown near them, rather than 
remove altogether, it is frequently most desi¬ 
rable to head them down to within 2 feet or 
3 feet of the ground. Soon afterwards they form 
moderate-sized, fruitful heads, certainly not so 
trim in appearance as those of your dwarf trees, 
but very often of much more service in filling 
the fruit room. 

Plums and Cherries, unless in damp 
over-rich soil, are not usually disposed to make 
such rank, unfruitful growths as Pears and 
Apples ; they, therefore, simply need their shoots 
regulated by cutting back any that take an undue 
lead, and thinning out all that arc not wanted to 
form symmetrical heads. 

Gooseberries. —In pruning young Goose¬ 
berry trees little more requires to be done than 
cutting out superabundant shoots, leaving those 
that are best placed to form the future bushes, 
so as to give them a shapely appearance. In 
the case of those that have attained sufficient 
size, a portion of the old wood should be cut out 
each year, leaving young shoots to take its 
place, and selecting, as far as possible, those 
that, spring from near the base, so as to keep 


the bushes furnished properly down to the bot¬ 
tom. Never leave the centres of the bushe* 
crowded, or the fruit will be deficient in both 
size and flavour; but avoid, however, the extreme 
of reducing the bushes to mere skeletons in the 
way practised by those who grow this fruit for 
exhibition, where everything is sacrificed to the 
production of a very limited quantity of large- 
sized berries. 

Red and White Currants only need 
the branches to be reduced so as to leave suffi¬ 
cient space without crowding. Immediately the 
pruning id completed, a few white threads 
should be run loosely over the bushes in the 
usual way. These, while they retain their fresh 
colour, will generally be found effective in 
scaring sparrows, but not finches; to preserve 
the buds from being eaten by finches, mix bine 
and soot in equal quantities with water, as thick 
as it will pass through a syringe with a coarse 
rose ; or it may be sprinkled on with an ordinary 
hand-brush. A fine, sunny day, when there is 
enough wind to dry the mixture on thoroughly 
before night, should be chosen for the operation, 
and if that be done it will stick for a good por¬ 
tion of the winter in quantity sufficient to make 
the buds unpalatable to these feathered depre¬ 
dators; a second dressing of the mixture should 
be given after the first has become inefficient; 
but whether the thread or the soot and lime be 
used, the bushes should be looked over at in¬ 
tervals to see that the means employed are 
effectual, as there is nothing more annoying 
than to find the season's crop destroyed as well 
as injury inflicted for a longer period. 

Black Currants require much less wood 
being cut out of them than the Ked and White 
kinds; all that is required is to thin out the 
growths so as to prevent their getting too close, 
and in the case of old trees to cut a few of the. 
branches out near the bottom each year, which 
will induce them to push up young shoots that 
will keep the bushes renewed, and to shorten 
the whole so as to keep them within bounds as 
to size. 

Raspberries may also be pruned at any 
time alter (lie leaves are off; the number of 
shoots that should be retained to each stool will 
depend upon the age and strength of the plants, 
say from one or two to such as have only been a 
year planted, and six or eight to those that have 
got to full maturity, and that are strong; the 
length at which the shoots should be left will 
also depend on their strength and the method 
upon which they are grown; the old-fashioned 
practice of tying half the shoots from one stool 
to an equal number of another in the form of an 
arch, with a stake driven into the ground wheie 
the bent shoots meet, to which they can b* 
fastened, has its advantages in the bearing 
shoots trained in this way not interfering in any 
way with,or being shaded by, the young growth, 
but grown in this way they have not such an 
orderly look as when the shoots are tied to wines 
stretched from end to end of the rows ; under 
the latter method the shoots should not be left 
so long, as from their being in an upright posi¬ 
tion the lowest eyes do not usually break to well 

Vegetables. 

Care must be taken that young Cauliflowers 
for spring planting, and likewise Lettuces in 
frames, which have become somewhat tender 
through making rapid growth are not exposed 
to too much frost when it arrives. A few degrees 
will, however, in no wise harm them. I^argc 
plants of Lettuce and Endive should be got inin 
frames or into a cool house. ’When the plants 
become thoroughly dry, a few should occasion - 
ally be tied up to keep up a succession of good 
blanched salad. Any of the late Cauliflowers 
now just turning in should be lifted and placed 
in a frame or shed where they will be partial Iy 
protected from frost. The heads of late Cauli¬ 
flowers thus treated will not be large, but will 
be very acceptable next month. If early Broccoli, 
just beginning to button, be lifted now, and 
placed under glass where a little heat can be 
given in frosty weather, and likewise abundance 
of air when necessary, they will produce some 
fair sized heads, and may be useful should thoe 
out-of-doors be destroyed by frost. A deep 
frame is the best place for them. PluDge them 
in 6 inches or 8 inches of good light rich soil, 
and allow the foliage to be close to the gla.^. 
The largest of* the wifiter Turnips should he 
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fted and stored in a pit out-of-doors, similar to 
otatoes, where they will keep much firmer than 
: stored in a cellar or shed. This is a good time 
ir breaking up old plantations of Seakale and 
Lhubarb. From the former should be selected 
he largest and strongest for forcing, reserving 
he small ones and all the roots for making cut- 
Lngs for planting out in spring. Rhubarb may 
ow be divided and fresh plantations made ; each 
iece should have a good crown. Some roots may 
e forced in the open ground by the use of pots 
nd manure, or placed in a frame or Mushroom 
ouse, according to circumstances. 

Forced Rhubarb. —Where Rhubarb is 
equired early some roots should at once be 
laced in a geDtle heat. They may be forced 
rhere they grow, but in the case of Rhubarb, as 
fell as in that of Seakale, it is preferable to 
ake up the roots and place them in heat. 
• othing is better than a slight bed of leaves on 
fhich to put them, protected by a deep tempo- 
ary frame or box, covered up so as to keep in 
he warmth and exclude light. The roots should 
iave a few inches of soil placed under and also 
etween them. For the first produce some early 
ind, such as Linnceus, Tobolsk, or Prince Albert 
hould be selected, as these will come in much 
ooner than the later sorts. If a few roots of 
he Victoria, which is a later kind, but large 
.nd very productive, are at the same time put 
mder the stage in a greenhouse, or in any similar 
»nt-of-the-way place that is kept a little warmer 
han the external temperature, they will come 
»n in succession; but in such a situation they 
hould be covered up to exclude light, and in 
ill cases the soil that is placed round the roots 
hould be watered as required so as to keep it 
i little moist. 

Seakale —There are two methods by which 
Seakale may be forced, vit., either by placing 
>ver the crowns, where they grow, the ordinary 
lots employed for the purpose, and covering 
hem up with fermenting materials, such as 
eaves, fresh stable manure, or a mixture of both, 
»r by lifting the roots and forcing them else- 
vhere. Where leaves can be had in sufficient 
{uantities, these are much to be preferred to all 
>thcr material, as they afford a more gentle 
vartntb, and are not liable to get too hot, or 
mpart a disagreeable flavour to the Kale. In 
orcing under pots, the whole space between 
hem should be filled up with fermenting mat¬ 
er, covering the lid with which they are pro¬ 
dded to the depth of a few inches. When the 
vhole is complete, two or three sticks, to test 
he heat, should be inserted in the heating 
naterial. These ought to be frequent ly examined, 
to see that it does not get too hot, in which 
rase the produce is forced up too quickly, which 
nakes it thin and weak, instead of having the 
ihort, thick crowns of which well-managed Sea- 
cale consists. If the sticks feel a little warm, it 
s sufficient to produce Kale of 8 inches or 9 
nches in length in five weeks or so from the 
ime the material has begun to ferment. Should 
here be any indication of too much heat, some 
»f the fermenting material ought to be removed 
rom the tops of the pots, so as to cool it. By 
his method of growing Seakale, the same roots 
rill bear forcing in the beds in which they are 
frown for years, without replanting; but the 
reduce is not usually so fine as when the roots 
re taken up and placed on a bed of leaves or 
ther fermenting matter. For this reason, and 
he fact that much more can be grown on a given 
pace—consequent upon the closer planting 
rbich the latter system admits of—it is to be 
referred. 


to plant young ones. The double Geum is also 
an excellent plant to pot up in the autumn with 
a view to having a display of bloom in the green¬ 
house in early spring. Nice little plants can 
be got at any hardy plant nursery at a cheap 
rate. 

Lily culture.— My own experience of Lily 
growing fully bears out that of most of your 
correspondents—that they are almost, without 
exception, the most uncertain class of plants we 
have to deal w ith, the reason possibly being that 
whilst we expect them to bloom well yearly, in 
their natural state they do nothing of the kind. 
Now the greater part of our Lilies, especially 
the newer sorts, are imported bulbs, consequently 
in a thoroughly natural state, and I think it 


Double Scarlet Geum (G. cocclncum). 


will be found rather wilted. Re-pot the largo 
ones, making a nursery of all under Walnut size, 
water freely, and you will have flowers again in 
September and October. To grow longiflorum 
in open borders, the bulbs must be taken up in 
September and put away in a dry, cool place, 
as if left in the ground until November they 
will nearly all be found to have commenced to 
grow, and in some instances to be even pushing 
through the ground. In this state they are not 
hardy, for although even hard frost will not kill 
the bulbs, a very moderate one will entirely de¬ 
stroy the coming flowers, so that I strongly 
recommend planting, say, early in March, when 
almost every bulb will flower. In very dry, 
sandy soils and warm climate, such as some 
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Th© Double Scarlet Oeum (Coccineum 
lenum).—This is one of the best of hardy 
erennials, yielding abundance of double 
carlet blossoms from May to Octol>er. The 
owers are excellent for cutting, ani two or 
farce of them tied together arc superior to any 
ouble Scarlet Geranium. The plant will grow 
l any ordinary garden soil, and though in some 
oils it does not grow so rapidly as to allow of 
ts being divided with a view to increase the 
took quickly, it is easily raised from seed, which 
» produced in plenty, and, if sown as soon as 
athered in the summer, good plants for the next 
ear’s blooming may be produced. The seed 
lav be sown in a frame or itnhe open groifnd. 
pfing is th# • best tlmejtp pit lftl 


probable that the free annual blooming of our 
old cultivated sorts is due to a great extent to 
the fact that cultivation has modified their 
natural habits. However, be this as it may, I 
think I can help your correspondents to blossom 
perhaps the most useful section of our Lilies—I 
mean the longiflorum—at least yearly, and with 
a little trouble twice in each season. The 
secret lies in simply thoroughly drying the 
bulbs after flowering. For instance, the blossoms 
are wanted at Easter. The roots should be potted 
early in November in rich, light soil, being in 
the condition I will describe presently. These 
bulbs having flowered, say, in April, water is 
gradually withheld, and, after a short time, the 
pots allowed to become quite dry, and remain so 
until about July, when the bulbs may be turned 
out; if they have been sufficiently ripened they 


parts of Surrey, L. longiflorum will form clumps 
and flower fairly every year, but certainly not 
if left alone in colder parts and more retentive 
soils. In Madeira it is almost evergreen, form¬ 
ing large masses, and sending up stems three 
feet high, carrying sometimes even ten flowers 
each, but generally five or six. I doubt we can 
never grow it to anything like such perfection 
here. I planted some rather small, poor bulbs 
of auratum in a sheltered bed in April last; 
they did very well, some being in blossom in 
July and some, which I carefully lifted and 
potted early in October, are now blooming in 
the house—nice short, healthy plants, with from 
two to five flowers each, very acceptable at this 
season of the year. This difference in the period 
of blossoming in imported bulbs seems singular, 
but in my experience SWTS licafljr always the 
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case. Can any of your readers say if it is so in 
Japan ?—W. Addison, Broxbovme. 

Christmas Rosea— Some plants of these 
that had been growing all the summer in good 
loam under an east wall, and had made an ex¬ 
cellent growth and become full of flower-buds, 
were lifted a month or so ago, put into pots that 
would just take the roots, and placed in a cool 
greenhouse. The large flowers are now expand¬ 
ing, there being from twenty-five to thirty on 
each plant. No doubt it would be best to leave 
the plants out-of-doors and cover them with a 
glass light or some such contrivance; but as the 
weather is now so precarious, and frost or snow 
may set in at any time, it is prudent to take 
care of what one has. It is best to lift the 
pldhts just as the flow'er-stems have risen a little 
and pot them. Some who grow the Christmas 
Rose for its flowers at mid-winter lift clumps, 
pot them, and put them on r\ high shelf close by 
the glass in a brisk heat, and so force them into 
flower, but the blossoms are never so good as 
those that expand more naturally. No one who 
flowers the Christmas ltose in pots should allow 
the plants to remain in the pots all the summer. 
It is much the best to prepare a nursery bed, 
divide the roots, plant them out, and allow them 
to remain for two years to get thoroughly estab¬ 
lished and then use them again, or wait a year 
till they become strong and large. Two or three 
batches of roots should be grown, so that some 
can be resting while others are going through 
the forcing process.—Ii. D. 

Gladioli culture. — I have been a most suc¬ 
cessful Gladioli grower, and feel pleased to 
communicate to the readers of Gardening the 
means I adopt to cultivate them to the best 
advantage. During the winter months I secure 
a sufficient quantity of leaf-mould and road 
scrapings, and have them put into a heap 
together, with a little manure from the cowshed, 
all mixed together in the following proportions: 
—a quarter leaf-mould, a quarter manure, and 
the remainder road scrapings which contain a 
fair proportion of sandy matter; the heap should 
be turned twice or three times during the 
winter, so as to become thoroughly pulverised 
by the frost. The first week in March is the best 
time for planting, and I plant the bulbs in pots, 
placing one in each pot, using the compost above 
described; when the roots fill the pots shift the 
plants into larger sized pots, and grow them 
from the first in a cold frame. It is really sur¬ 
prising how soon they set to work, and by the 
middle of May I have the plants well hardened 
off, so that they may receive no check when 
planted out, and this is a most important feature 
m growing them, as upon the hardening off 
depends in a great measure the quality of the 
bloom. When removing them to the beds or 
borders care should be taken not to disturb the 
roots, but they should be planted with the whole 
of the soil attached as turned out of the pots; 
if the roots are disturbed, the flowering period 
is greatly delayed. I have had a magnificent 
display since the last week in July until the 
first week in November, and the bulbs have 
increased largely, indeed, in many instances I 
have taken up four, and in one case five good 
flowering bulbs from one root. In a wet season 
the bulbs are better taken from the ground 
before the tops are really dead, and hung up in 
a dry shed for some days, when the tops may 
then be cut off close to the bulb with a sharp 
knife.—R. M., Shadnell. 

The Old Double White Rocket.— 
Seeing inquiries after the above, I beg to say 
a few words to those who want it. Although so 
plentiful in Lancashire and Cheshire at one 
time, it is now almost entirely gone out; in fact, 
so scarce is it that hardly any old florist in the 
above counties can say they have seen a true 
spike of it for a long time. Thos. E. Hay’s 
remarks are apt to mislead many of your readers. 
Certainly he may have seen it in Mr. Barlow’s 
garden at Stakehill, but it is cherished there as 
a scarce old plant, and I think Thos. E. Hay 
would not be able to find it in another garden 
in that vicinity, and Middleton is a very noted 
place for florists, who would travel a few miles 
to be in possession of it if they could get it. 
The late Thomas Mellor, of Ashton, had a quan¬ 
tity of it when he died, and he cherished it 
almost as a naturalist would a dodo. There may 
be some at Sale, but it is very scarce there, as I 
know' of an old floristsn the neighbourhood who 
Imp been on the itok-ofity h j@ i|im& I have 


been in search of it for ten years, and never 
met with it until this last summer. Although a 
friend of mine has about fifty plants of it, yet 
he treasures them as gold. And now let me 
caution your readers about purchasing plants. 
There is a sort that is largely grown and sold 
for the old White Rocket that came out about 
thirty years ago as the New Giant Rocket, but a 
practised eye can soon detect it. The leaf of 
the latter sort is broader and slightly recurved, 
and more dowmy underside the leaf than the 
old variety, but to make sure it would be best to 
see it in bloom before purchasing. Perhaps 
“ Brockhurst, Didsbury,” could give us some i 
tidings of it. I mean to send a spike of bloom to 
the office of Gardening next summer. I may 
also state that I am the fortunate possessor of 
the old Double Purple Rocket, which is also 
getting scarce.— Cheshire. 

Wintering 1 Lobelias. — Several corre¬ 
spondents have lately recorded their experience 
of wintering blue Lobelias, but there is really no 
difficulty in the matter if the plants are w-ell fur¬ 
nished with young growing shoots, that are 
easily assured by cutting off the flowering shoots 
from the required number of plants in Septem¬ 
ber. It is only when exhausted by continuous 
flowering that the plants are liable to go off 
when lifted from the open ground. Whether they 
are put into pots, pans, or boxes, or planted out 
in a frame, will make but little difference, so 
long as they are just kept clear of frost by 
external coverings. I have grown many thou¬ 
sands, and w'ould certainly prefer plants that 
are grown without fire-heat to those that are 
drawn up weakly in high temperatures; as, like 
Calceolarias, the cooler they are kept during 
winter, the stronger they will be in spring. I 
have some boxes of plants now that were divided 
in October, and are quite a mass of healthy 
shoots, requiring separation again. Every shoot 
will make a plant, as in cool, rather moist, quar¬ 
ters, they emit roots all along the stems, and are 
about the easiest plants possible to increase. If 
a dozen good roots are lifted in October, hun¬ 
dreds, or even thousands, of plants may be 
prepared from them by May, without any more 
trouble than that necessary to raise seedlings, 
and certainly they arc far preferable. The way 
to have a good bloom in summer is not to let a 
flower expand on the plants before planting out, 
but to keep the plants topped with a pair of 
scissors until they are dense little tufts of shoots 
by planting time. Brighton Blue, Crystal Palace, 
speciosa, and Wave of Blue are all good if 
treated as above described.— James Groom, Sea- 
field Nursery y Gexport. 

8688 . — Dividing roots of Chrysan¬ 
themums. —It is safest to let clumps of Chry¬ 
santhemums remain undisturbed until the spring, 
when they may be taken up and divided with 
every prospect of success, for root action will be 
much more favourably carried on then than 
now. The propagating by means of cutting is 
quite a different, affair, and if “ Robert ” wants 
to grow good pot-plants, he should take the 
cuttings as soon as they are large enough and 
dibble them round the edge of 4-inch pots in 
sandy soil; they will root quickly in a tempera¬ 
ture of 50°, and may then be potted off singly 
in small pots. There is nothing like an early 
start with Chrysanthemums, and as soon as the 
blossom of one season fades, preparation must 
be made for next year's display by striking the 
cuttings under glass.—J. G., Seajield , Gosport. 


FRUIT. 

PRUNING NEWLY PLANTED APPLE 
TREE8. 

Pruning Apple trees soon after planting is an 
operation on which very different views are held. 
The custom of cutting freshly planted trees 
down pretty closely has been practised so long 
that many feel convinced it must of necessity 
be right; nevertheless many very successful 
cultivators have of late adopted a totally 
different plan ; they leave the shoots entire the 
first season, and my own experience is decidedly 
in favour of doing so, for the trees make a much 
larger proportion of leaf growth, and this causes 
corresponding activity in the roots. Therefore, 
where the roots are in proportion to the top 
growth when planted, as they will be in young 
plants that are carefully lifted and replanted, I 
would decidedly recommend leaving the top 


growth entire. Trees thus treated will be found 
to make far more rapid growth when cut back 
the following year than those that are severely 
checked both above and below ground at one 
and the same time ; for however carefully they 
may be transplanted the small feeding roots or 
spongioles must necessarily be broken. 

As regards pruning, modern ideas have greatly 
modified the necessity for such repressive 
measures as were formerly in vogue ; in fact 
pruning is now looked on as a necessary evil, 
and the less it is employed the better ; Apple 
trees especially are liable to resent anything like 
severe pruning. In no case should any but 
small wood be cut off Apple trees, or such scars 
formed with knife or saw that will not heal over 
the following season; with standards I would 
leave the shoots full length the first year, and 
prune back to the firmly ripened wood th* 
following autumn. Pruning and replanting, or 
in any way causing much disturbance to the 
roots, is now looked upon as mistaken practice. 

Pyramids, cordons, espaliers, and even budie.- 
on the Paradise stock require but little pruning 
at any time, and most of that can be better don- 
by pinching while the shoots are soft and greer 
than at any other time. If tho trees to l>e planted 
I have been carefully tended in this respect the;, 
will be best left till they are in active growth 
before any pruning is attempted. In the fol¬ 
lowing autumn, when the soil lias become 
consolidated and the roots settled down to 
about their permanent level, they may be se¬ 
curely fastened to their trellises and pruned 
back to tho well ripened wood, giving to each 
the outline of the form which it is desired to 
take, always bearing in mind that the cuts to 
heal over quickly should be done with sharp, 
tools. There is nothing like a good stout knife 
with a keen edge that will cut close to the stem 
when it is desirable to remove a branch entirely 
without injuring the bark of the portion to b: 
left. Where snagged or notched pieces are lei’ 
by careless pruning that cannot heal over, they 
generally die back and become the forerunner- 
of unsound wood. J. 


8673.—Management of Raspberries. 

—Lose no time in forking out all weeds am: 
rubbish from the roots, and thin out the carrs 
in the following manner, viz., first cut out al. 
last year’s fruiting caries; there is no difficult; 
in distinguishing them, for they are now quit* 
dead, and only the young canes made this ye^r 
will have any life in them; these must te 
thinned out so that the roots are at least or*e 
foot apart, and only two of the strongest cane: 
must be left on each root for fruiting, the 
must be cut away, and all rooted suckers no! 
required must be lifted for making new placta 
tions. It is useless leaving the canes more tbai 
four feet long, as only the top buds will grow ii 
left any longer, and the best way to get a trelli; 
quite covered with fruit from top to bottom :* 
to cut half the canes at four feet high and hrffi 
at two feet, they will thus get more room tc 
develop the crop, for if all cut off at one height 
the fruiting sprays will be all at the top of tbn 
trellis, but by the latter plan fruit will be dis¬ 
tributed all over it. A good coating of ronea 
manure should be laid on at least two feet vrAt 
on each side of the row', for the Raspberry is c 
gross feeder, and one row well done is fcette- 
than double the quantity starved or over, 
crowded. In planting new plantations sekdi 
small canes with plenty of roots, they are fas 
better than large canes with but few roots, fq 
the latter will not perfect either the crop tLt 
give promise of in spring or young canes for till 
next season’s supply. But well-rooted canes 3! 
small size will send up canes far stronger that 
the parent, and the crop the second year af*.e 
planting will in all probability more than ful£ 
your expectations.— J. Groom, Seafeld, Gorp n 

- Cut out all the weakty canes and "tr'-c 

out all the old canes. These can be 
distinguished by being dry and sapless, sri 
they are easily broken with the finger mi 
thumb; and wdiere there are more than six a 
eight canes together, reduce them to that r.:m 
her by taking out the more weakly ones. Sr*oi 
people never allow more than three or four care 
to stand together, but that is only where ta 
object is to produce large table fruit and ri 
quantity. Take care to leave a clear sr^a 
round every clump of canes, as Raspberries' a t 
surface rooter?, and if they have not room I 
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spread their roots on the surface they lack 
nourishment and the fruit is poor. All strag¬ 
gling canes should be removed; then top-dress 
about the roots with manure or with a little 
fresh soil. Some people advocate shortening 
Raspberry canes, but I never saw the utility of 
it. The presence of tall, stout canes is always 
an indication that they are doing well, and it is 
h sure promise of fine fruit. It is an easy matter 
to grow short canes by letting more stand 
together and by not manuring much. Once 
every third year is considered often enough to 
manure Raspberries. The ground must be kept 
clear of all other plants and weeds and Grass 
roots. The fact of “ Paddy from Cork’s ” canes 
having done so badly this season, is accounted 
for by their being overgrown with Strawberry 
plants and weeds. There are plenty of Rasp¬ 
berries to be found growing wild, but to be pro¬ 
ductive they must be cultivated.—G. C., JS oolea. 

_As “ Paddy from Cork ” is troubled 

with so much rubbish and weeds amongst 
ais Raspberries, he will do well to seek out all 
he run-out and usually weaker suckers, lift 
hem and re-plant in a pieoe of clean, well- 
naiiured soil. The canes should be planted in 
lumps of about 3 feet or 4 feet apart angle- 
vise. They should be cut back to 9 inches in 
ength in the spring, as the first object is to in- 
luce the roots to throw up strong suckers. 
)nce these start up the success of the planta- 
ion is assured. In the meantime the old bed being 
veil cleaned of filth must have all the old or 
ost season’s bearing wood cut clean away. It 
honld not be at all difficult to find this, as in- 
leed it naturally dies at the end of its second 
it fruiting year’s existence. Shorten back and 
oosely tie into bunches the strongest of the 
tew suckers, then give the ground a dressing of 
nanure of almost any sort, fork it lightly in 
icd leave it for the winter. If the soil can be 
ept clean the orchard of Raspberries may en¬ 
ure for many years. 

kg SO.— Manuring fruit trees.— The best 
iannre for Gooseberry bushes is that from the 
shpit, and for Black Currant bushes, cow 
manure, for Red Currant bushes horse manure, 
nd the same for Apple and Pear trees 
nd also for Raspberries. It should be applied 
rery third year, and each year when not applied 
11 weeds should be raked off the soil, and a 
ttle fresh soil thrown over the roots. “ Leslie ” 
ay spread his poultry manure over the land 
bout the roots of the trees, but he must not re- 
tove any earth from the tree roots before doing 
>. The manure will get washed down. On 
iry light land cow manure may be used for any 
ind of fruit tree, and on heavy land, horse or 
ihpifc manure may be used.—G. C., Ecclcx. 
“Leslie,” will find that poultry manure is 
at applied as a top dressing, for then the 
rength gets gradually washed down to the 
ots by means of heavy rains, and does a deal 
; good, but if applied in contact with the roots, 
may do more harm than good, it being of a 
»t nature. If a choice of manures exists, I 
}uld advise that from a cow-yard in preference 
stable manure, as it is of a cool and lasting 
lure, and the roots of fruit trees suffer more 
periods of drought than many are aware of. 
ip dressing answers the threefold purpose of 
eping the roots warm in winter and cool in 
mmer, and while supplying food to, the surface 
its it equalises both extremes of heat and 
Id, drought or over abundant moisture.—J. 
:ooai, Gosjfort. 


port what the garden shall be devoted to. I have 
in my mind’s eye now a man who has spent his 
whole life in a garden, but who has only about 
half an acre of land, and he gives it as his 
opinion that it does not pay to grow fruit in a 
small garden where there are late spring frosts. 
He has not a fruit tree of any kind in his garden, 
but he devotes his whole time to growing Lettuce, 
Radishes, red and white Cabbages, Celery, 
Onions, Cauliflowers, Turnips, Leeks, Parsley, 
and Herbs. Now from what I have observed 
myself, I am of much the same opinion with 
reference to growing fruit and vegetables mixed 
together in a small garden, for where these are 
grown together, we find the vegetables are 
stunted in growth for want of sun, in conse¬ 
quence of being thrown into the shade of the 
large fruit trees, and on the other hand the fruit 
trees cannot make any progess, because of the 
chopping of the roots in digging the land over 
to plant and replant vegetables among the trees. 
But apart from these considerations, it is obvious 
to anyone who knows the uncertainty that 
exists as regards having a good fruit crop any¬ 
where near the large manufacturing towns in 
the north of E ngland, that many times the 
money value of a fruit crop must be taken from 
the ground in vegetables. I have known us to 
go five or six years without a really good crop of 
Apples, Plums, and Gooseberries, and longer than 
that without a good crop of Pears. It requires 
a little moral courage to cut down fruit trees 
that have stood for years in your garden, though 
you may not have had a peck of fruit off them 
since they were planted; but there is no doubt 
that it is the proper thing to do, unless the trees 
are retained for ornament.—G. C., Ecclea. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

8675.— Heating by gas.—I do not know 
the Bunsen burner by name that 44 B. H. 
Quance ” refers to, but I presume it is one of 
the many kinds of circular ones that bum air 
and gas together through eight oradozenjef s; but 
the one that I think throws off more heat is that 
made by Fletcher, of Warrington, called the 
44 Solid flame.” It is a circular burner, but the 
flame comes up through a copper-wire gauze 
(one flame), the air and gas being mixed some 
distance from where it is ignited. But, as I said 
before, any first-class ironmonger will show 
several kinds, and it will be an easy matter to 
decide which is the most suitable. The diameter 
of most of them is about eight inches, so that 
a funnel with a mouth about a foot in diameter 
would be ample if it were hung 1A feet to 2 feet 
above the flame, the chimney to Be carried the 
whole length of the house, then to come out at 
the roof. Steam might be generated by means 
of these burners, which might be carried round 
the house in piping, and if so arranged that the 
condensed steam returned to the copper kettle 
in which the water was boiled, it would require 
little or no attention for a week. With reference 
to 44 B. H. Quance’s” fears that the fact of 
having a chimney will carry off the hot air and 
cause the cold air to rush into its place, this is 
the case wherever a fire burns, and the only way 
to obviate this is to heat with hot-water pipes, 
having your fire outside the greenhouse. If the 
house is made thoroughly watertight at the 
roof and the door made to fit closely, no fears 
need be entertained of frosty air.—G. C., 


BG95. — Am erican Blackberries. 

►atience” will certainly be able to obtain 
lerican Blackberries in several varieties from 
. Robert Parker, nurseryman, of Tooting, near 
ndon and he must not omit to have included 
> pretty cut-leaved kind, laciniata. These 
icrican sorts are all strong growers. They 
e a deep, holding soil, and once well estab- 
ied will produce a good quantity of fine black 
; f j lvm not aware that it is pleasanter eating 
in’ is that gathered from the fine fruiting 
imbles we sometimes meet with in hedgerows 
near brooks, where the soil is rich and holding, 
would be well for anyone who may contem- 
te Blackberry culture in gardens to get seed 
m some of these fine indigenous forms, and 
se their own plants.—D. 
tfesetables Terant fruit trees. —Where 
man has only a small of ground, and 
ere it is a matter of gardening profit 
ply the wants of a 


Ecclea. 

8674.— Greenhouse shading 1 .— “St. Ser¬ 
vant in his note respecting the strength of the 
sun in France in November, gives us poor fog- 
ridden denizens of Middlesex, and indeed of 
nearly all England, a tempting idea of the 
beauty and warmth of the French climate as 
compared with ours. Our November now is 
anything but a warm one, and so far from 
needing attenuating, we should be very glad if 
it could be induced to shine more freely and 
warmly. “ St. Servan will find in the powdery 
composition called summer cloud one of the 
very best of shadings. It is thin, yet effective, 
toning the strong sunshine admirably, and 
adheres well to the glass. But a very simple 
and effective shading may be made of new milk 
into which is stirred just enough of cobalt blue, 
or of any other blue colouring ingredient, 
indeed common washing blue dissolved into the 
milk will do admirably. This laid or thinly 


with a brush will make a capital shading and 
adhere well.—D. 

8578. — Wintering Eoheverias. — Mr. 
A. H. Lloyd is in error when he says “None 
of these succulent or fleshy-leaved plants will 
winter in unheated frames.” Eight years ago I 
purchased two dozen Echeverias. These produced 
up to last season over three thousand plants. 
That quantity last month was transferred 
from the borders into Cold frames, in which 
there is no heat whatever. This year I had a 
surplus stock of over two thousand, which were 
given to my friends. Preservation is simple 
enough. They are planted in sand, kept dry as 
possible through the winter—damp being a worse 
enemy than frost—and air given at all times 
when weather is suitable. During very severe 
frost a little straw is placed over the sashes— 
this being covered with mats ; ashes are 
placed round the sides of the frames, and care 
is taken not to uncover until the frost is out 
of the ground; 6° to8°frost will do no injury 
providing they have been got in dry.—H. D. 
Leak. 

8546.— Ants in house B.—A gentleman at 
Leghorn, whose garden is much infested with 
ants which injure his fruit and other crops, 
writes me as a cure for ants: 44 Tie a bit of 
sponge at one end of a stick, dip the sponge in 
petroleum, and tap it over the ants, which 
immediately die. If the ground is quite uneven, 
or the earth very loose, the sponge may be set on 
fire, but when the ants gather on hard ground, 
walls, or trees, there is no occasion to do this. 
The small red ants are not affected by cold petro¬ 
leum, and must be burnt out. In order to get 
the ants to gather in one spot take a common, 
middle-sized flower pot, reverse it, and stop the 
hole upon the top with a bit of paper or rag of 
any sort, and place it on the ground where the 
ants gather most, and in a coujAe of hours the 
pot wiil be found full of ants with their eggs. 
This operation should only be performed whilst 
the sun shines.”—G. H. F. 

8694.— Ornamenting tree stumps.— As 
the Apple tree stumijis admitted to befull of vi¬ 
tality, it is likely to give much trouble in the 
making of new and abundant growth unless in 
some way checked. To accomplish this grub 
! round and sever some of the larger roots, and 
when next spring young shoots are pushed from 
the stump keep them pulled off. If this be not 
done, in a few years the stump will make as big 
a tree as ever it was. To cover it well, such 
creepers as Everlasting Peas, Flame Nasturtiums, 
i Clematis, or climbing Roses may be planted 
| beside it, and the growth be trained over the 
| stem. Also such common annual climbers as 
| Canary Creeper, Nasturtiums, and Major Con¬ 
volvulus, may be sown at the base of the 
stump in early spring, and be trained over. 
There should be no difficulty in effectively deco¬ 
rating this tree stump.—A. D. 

8686.— Supply cistern flowing over.— 
My experience is, that this is almost invariably 
the result with the supply cisterns when the 
water boils, but the water is never intended, nor 
should it ever be allowed to boil. The pipes 
which heat a greenhouse should be of a gentle 
heat, and not so that the hand cannot be borne 
on them. If it is indispensable to have boiling 
heat, then let there be one inch of water left in 
the cistern after the pipes are full, which can be 
ascertained before the water begins to boil, as 
the steam must of necessity escape, which forces 
the water (or some of it) out of the pipes, the 
cistern being the only place for its refuge, your 
cistern will most probably get nearly full, but 
not as to run over, which will return when the 
steam has subsided.—F. A. C. 

8679. — Drip in greenhouses.— The heavy 
drip of which 44 St. Servan ” complains as being 
found in his greenhouse in the morning is partly 
due to the flat pitch of the roof. Where houses 
have roofs of sharp pitch drip is not trouble¬ 
some, but where they are flat then the condensed 
vapour, instead of running down the bars or 
rafters, falls off from all over the roof. Where 
glass is properly lapped, and is sound and well 
puttied in, there is less drip, because the air 
which passes in between the laps assists to dry 
the atmosphere of the house. A little top air 
given at night would materially reduce the con¬ 
densation, which, if it cannot be entirely helped, 
is to be somewhat modified.—D. 

8680. — Poultry manure. —The manure 
from the poultry yard is better than none, 
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although not so good as is animal and especially 
stable manure ; the straw found in this, giving 
as it does fibre to the soil, is an important ele¬ 
ment. Spread your poultry manure about your 
fruit trees, taking advantage of dry or frosty 
weather to do so, and then fork it in lightly as 
convenient. No benefit will result from letting 
it lie on the surface, whilst, if forked in, the 
roots will soon feel its presence.—A. 

8690.— Aphis and thrips — I have used 
the Fir-tree oil, and have fonnd it a safe remedy 
for thrips and aphis; but for thripe I find it 
must be used a little stronger than is recom¬ 
mended by the manufacturer. Why not use 
soft soap instead ? It costs about one-third the 
prioe of Fir-tree oil, and is quite as effectual in 
eradicating thrips and green-fly, and is quite as 
agreeable to use. Put two ounces of best soft 
soap to one gallon of boiling soft water, and 
allow it to cool before using.—W. Harris, Barn - 
staple. 

-I have invariably found that Hughes’s Fir tree oil 

insecticide is a safe and certain cure for aphis and 
thrips, if used according to the directions on tne bottle. 
—CELER ET AUDAX. 

8478.— Sea Anemones.—Mr. O. N. King, 185, Great 
Portland Street, has generally a selection of Anemones 
on sale, but at tills late season of the year it is doubtful 
whether your correspondent will be able to procure the 
choicer varieties.—W. W. K. 

8866.—Double White Rocket.-I got some plants 
of the Double White Rocket from James Wlillson, 
Chubb Hill Nursery, Whitby.— James Willison. 


Manure for Pansies, Ac. — Is Clay’s Fertilizer 
good for Pansies, Pinks, and Carnations? what time of 
year should it be used. [ /£ is very pood manure for the 
plants named. It should be apphed when the plants 
oegin to grow in spring.] 

Everlasting Peas.—F. V. H.— Remove the tops 
when they are dead. 

A. L. At any hardy plant nursery. Try Dickson & 
Sons. Chester. We do not know the price.—R im in Urbe. 
—It is not American blight, but a nameless disease pecu¬ 
liar to some of the Fir tribe. 

D. Muller.—Then are fifty-two numbers in a volume 
of Gardening. Vol. V. will commence the first week in 
March, 1888. 

Knutuford.— We know of no book on the subject which 

we can recommend to you.- R. Green.— Very good 

seedlings, but not worth naming. 

H. C.— We should say the names given meant the 

colour of the flowers.- Wimbledon. —Apply to Mr. 

H. G. Smyth, 17 a, Coal Yard, Drury Lane, London. 
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Rules for Correspondents. —A U oommunica- 
tionsfor insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side qf the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address qf the sender is required , in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the query 
answered, when more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece qf paper. Owing to the necessity qf 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day qf publication, it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

8723. —Trees for screens.—My garden is on the 
border of a city, but the space is very open and free from 
smoke. On the northern end the garden is bounded by a 
wall, outside which is rising ground bo situated that the 
garden is commanded at present by the rising ground, and 
can be seen into by anyone on it. I want to plant trees or 
shrubs which will rise above the wall, which is 6 feet 
high, and furnish a dense screen 14 feet from the ground. 
As to the lower part of the trees, it is immaterial whether 
they are bare or not, as the wall Itself is a screen. The trees 
should be evergreen. The aspect is due south, and till 
they reached to 8 feet high tne trees would be absolutely 
sheltered from north, north-west, and east winds, and 
they will be always sheltered from north-west, and 
partially from north winds. The soil is clay, rather heavy 
aad retentive. I wonld feel much obliged for the names 
of a few sorts of trees or shrubs fit for the above purpose 
and situation.— Hortus. 

8724. —The Ginger-beer and Vinegar plant— 
What is the name of that curious fungus called by poor 
people the Ginger-beer plant ? If four teaspoonfuls of it 
are placed in a pint pickle bottle, and a little dry ginger- 
and sugar and cold water poured on and allowed to 
stand twenty-four hours, when strained excellent ginger- 
beer is made. The same will go on with a little sugar 
added each time water is poured on for ten days. The 
fungus itself increases, and after a time it may be divided 
and put into another bottle. I also want and ask whether 
It is wholesome and whether it will keep. There Is also 
a fungus called the Vinegar plant, which, treated much 
in the same way, produces vinegar. What is the right 
name of this, and is it considered wholesome ? The taste 
Is exactly like that of common vinegar, and is rather 
lighter in colour.—A. M. K. Fortescue. 


8726.— Ferns in rooms.—8ome time ago I com 
menced growing, or rather trying to grow. Ferns. I have 
a glass case about 32 inches by 15 inches, with a sloping 
roof. I had plenty of soil, but found some of my Ferns 
grow very thinly, others die away, moulding at the 
bottom of the stem. I had them in a room getting little 
sun. I would be pleased to know how to succeed with 
these beautiful plants w^b or ^jtljout.caae. I watered 


them twice a week, and opened one side of the roof of 
the case a little every morning, and closed It at night. In 
the morning I find a heavy dew on the glass. I haa some 
of the Ferns from the woods about here, and some 1 
purchased of nurserymen.— Anxious, MiddUsborovgh. 

8726. — Manuring a garden. — My garden is 
situate behind a house in a seaside town ; it is reached 
by high steps, and consequently is much higher than 
the house. It is a very old garden, and the soil a good deal 
exhausted. It was well manured two yean ago, and was 
formerly a vegetable, but is now entirely a flower garden. 
It is quite impossible to procure fresh soil, and all the 
beds are so full of plants that it would be both expensive 
and troublesome to remove all these in order to manure 
the ground. The plants are so close together that 
the manure could not well be forked in. What course 
should I adopt ?— Constant Reader. 

8727. —Lime on Grase ground.—I have five acres 
of Grass land near to a river. It lies low, hut is never 
flooded. Part of it is black earth, and the rest a sort of 
soil containing small shells of both water and land 
snails, evidently showing it was a swamp years ago. Will 
lime be of any use to improve it—if so, how much per 
acre, and should it be put on as it comes from the lime 
kiln, or must it be slaked into a powder, or is there any¬ 
thing cheaper and better than lime for improving the 
soil ?—C. T., Cambs. 

872a— Hot- water pipes not working. — win 
some reader tell me why my hot-water pipes do not 
work ? My greenhouse is 18 feet long and 9 feet wide. 

'J he pipes (2-inch wrought iron) go round the house, flow 
and return, heated by a saddle boiler. There is an air- 
pipe at the highest point, and the supply pipe goes into 
the return; the flow is 2-inch outlet, the return is 
three-quarter-inch inlet, diminished close to the boiler. 
—W. C. 

8729. — Climbers for villas.—I should feel 'very 
grateful to anyone who would inform me what descrip¬ 
tion of Hop plants would be suitable for training up 
the front of a villa, fairly well shaded, with a north-east 
aspect, standing in its own grounds, free from dust. Also 
what description of Jessamine and Clematis would look 
well, and what time of the year would be best to plant 
them. They would be required to climb up wooden 
lattice work.— Montpellier. 

8730. — Pruning Fig trees.—When is the best time 
to prune Fig trees, and how should it be done ? I have 
one with young branches full of fruit; It is growing out- 
of-doors on a south wall. Ought as many of the Young 
branches as possible to be nailed to the wall or should some 
be cut off in order that they do not get too thick? Unless 
the young fruit now promising can in some way lie pro¬ 
tected, the coming winter will probably kill what is now 
shewing for next year’s supply.—G. L. 

8731. — Fly on Bouvardias. —A number of plants, 
especially Bouvardias, In my greenhouse are covered 
with a small white fly. In connection with these there 
are a large number of smaller flies like the aphis. The 
plants are all in one house, and are covered with it, and 
they seem to be in a very unhealthy state. What is the 
name and character of this fly, and the best remedy for 
its removal ?— Subscriber. 

8782.—Laying out a small garden —Will any 
of your correspondents suggest a plan to layout a small 
garden four miles south-east of St. Paul’s - size, 54 feet by 
IS feet, surrounded by open fencing; aspect, S.S.W. ; to 
be devoted to flowers only ; a large tree overshades the 
lower part; soil, ordinary garden ; drainage good ; situa¬ 
tion open and sunny ; has not been cultivated for four 
years? Also what plants to obtain.—A. H. L. 

8733. —Pruning Vines.— I have a Black Hamburgh 
Vine in my greenhouse which was planted in an outside 
border in June last. It was one straight rod. There are 
now six shoots, from 1 foot to 4 feet in length. Some of 
the leaves are falling, and the shoots near the old rod are 
getting bi own and hard. Will some reader inform me if 
they should be cut back, and how and when ; also will 
the Vine bear fruit next year?— A Beginner. 

8734. —The Medlar.—I have a good-sized Medlar 
tree, which does not bear very freely. The fruit does not 
ripen, or at least a very few of them do. They either 
harden and become like dried Fungus, such as you And 
on trees in the winter, or else become soft, but are 
very acid. Is there any means of making the tree 
bear more freely 7 Can Medlar trees be raised from seed 7 
—C. T., Cambs. 

8786.—Flower border in kitchen garden.-A 
straight path about 60 yards long, running north and 
south, with conservatory and vinery at north end, has a 
border about 2 feet 6 inches wide on either side of it; 
there is a Box edging to the path. I wish to make as 
good a show of flowers as possible in these borders, 
what should I plant, and now should I separate the 
kitchen garden from the border ?—R. M. E. M. 

8786 — Plants for sloping bank.— I am making a 
bank 5 feet high, dividing my garden from the road, 
which bank I intend to plant with Yews. It is under a 
row of Elm trees, and I should lie glad to know what I 
can plant the slope with to do well under the trees— 
Grass objected to—Also whether large or small Yews 
would get established soonest ?—A. B. 

8737.— Rose buds damping off.— What is the 
reason why buds of Niphetos Rose damp off as soon as 
they begin to expand 7 I have had several go in this way, 
also some buds of Souvenir d un Ami. Temperature 
40° to 46* minimum. Niphetos against end wall of span- 
roofed greenhouse 12 feet by 8 feet; at present the plant 
is in a 12-inch pot. —Niphetos, Halifax. 

6738.—Heat for plants.— Would someone kindly 
say if the following plants would live in a greenhouso, 
the ltemperature of which is not allowed to fall below 
60®, and should the air be kept dry?—viz., Alocasla, 
Adiantum farleyense, Gesnerias, Ixoras, Gardenias. 
And would the last-named plant flower if the tempera¬ 
ture did not fall below the above point?—8 am. 

8739.— Lifting old Currant trees.—Will it do to 
prune Red and Black Currants now they are old trees 
and big; will it pay to prune them now and transplant 
them to another garden, or would it be better to go to 
the expense of young trees ?—F- V, H, 


8740. —Gladioli.— I have some Gladioli bulbs shfcb 
I rooted up from an old garden when outof bloom; sow- 
are 4} inches in circumference, and others only 2 inches 
Does the size of the bulb make a difference in the size -*' 
the flower or in the length of time the bulb taka u 
flower after it is planted 7—J. K. 

8741. — Rhododendron leaves eaten— I dwell 
be glad to know what it is that eats the edges of th- 
leaves of Rhododendrons, so that they have the appear- 
ance of double-edged saws. Mine this season are quin- 
spoiled. It happens to those most under trees. I fancy froo 
this it is the work of a spider.— Moston. 

8742. — Uses Of cinders —I intend steeping ctoien 
warm from the furnace in a tank containing the driv¬ 
ings of stable and cow-house, and afterwards using tk*- 
cinders as a top-dressing in the garden. Would they t* 
suitable for pot plants, either as drainage or to mu 
with the soil?—J. D. R. 

8748.— Bouvardias.—Information required as to the 
treatment of Bouvardias when the leaves are fslfo? 
off, and the plant generally putting on a wintry spew 
ance. They are in a small greenhouse without tat, 
excepting occasionally a small stove is used to keep oat 
frost.—S outhsea. 

8744. — Culture of plants.— I should be glad if rw 
correspondent would give cultural directions for pm; 
the following kinds oilplants, viz., Andromeds 
bund;, Chorozemas.Choisya teraata,Ciianthus msgnto, 
Linum trlgynum.— Subscriber. 

8745. -Cocoa-nut fibre in gardena-1 
like advice as to the best way of using Cocos fibre reta¬ 
in gardens, the sort of soil, and the sort of plants to which 
it is specially suited. The gardener here sayi it is osefeu, 
if not actually detrimental, on light lands.—B. 

8740. —Chrysanthemums after flowertof- 
What am I to do with my Chrysanthemums wbes trey 
have done blooming- must they lie turned out of the 
greenhouse, will they be of any use another season, id 
if so, what treatment will they require between now and 
then ?—S. M. J. 

8747.— Persian Iris.— Would someone rive roe i 
few hints on the treatment of the Fcrslan iris? 1 hi« 
tried it two years both in heat and in a cold hoct- m 
cannot get it to flower. It starts very well for s tir* 
and then dies down and I see no more of it-H. 0. 


8748. —Oil Stoves.— I have a small greenhouse bests] 
by a patent oil stove. It burns in two nights one 

of petroleum oil. Could any reader inform me of u; 
cheaper way of using oil not injurious to the plsatt - 
CONsTANT READER. 

8749. —Piping lor greenhouses.—How macj M 
of 4-inch hot-water pipe are required to properly best i 
lean to house 21 feet long by 8$ feet wide and If frf 
high at back, the glass comes nearly to the gro&si a 
front 7—J. T. B. 

8750. — Dressing for heavy soil.— I bare h»d z 
garden dug roughly; what would be a good dreaiixJj 
give it before sowing Peas and Potatoes, also a good m 
of Potato to grow for heavy soil, late and ctrly s* 
—Sussex. 

8751. —Wireworm in Strawberry beds-j^ 
year I made some new Stravrberrv beds, and on etfM 
ing the fruit last summer it was found to be lull of 
worms. What can I do now or in spring to destiny ■ 
pest 7—A. B. 

8752. — The African Lily (Agapanthui umbeQita 
—What time of the year is most suitable to tnmptd 
Agapanthus umbellatua or African Lily? I hate 
very line crowns, but they want cutting up and rcrocuai 
—Field House. 

8758.— Dieease in Phloxes.— I And a great um* 
of my Phloxes, the young plants especially, afledci nt 
a disease, whether an insect or not I do not kno*. fi 
anyone suggest what it is and a cure ?-P. J. M. 

8754.—Dwarfing Chrysanthemums.- A * 3 
these lovely plants be grown with a dwarf habit! 
of mine are fully 6 feet high, the flowers not sera 
fore to perfection.— Weekly Reader. 

8765.—Soap fbr plants.—Could any readers rrc 
simple recipe for making black or soft soap, as « u < 
great use in cleansing Roses from caterpillars and 
vermin?—S. McD. 

8756.— Dimensions of croquet lawn -I 
be very glad to know what are the proper ' 

a croquet lawn, to be a good one in every rosp*L‘ 
H. T. 

8767.— Croton losing its leaves.-I haw a chi 
undulatum whose leaves nave dropped off, leaving a™ 
stem. What should be done to It so as to sneeanp » 
eyes to break?— Sr ark ler. 


8768.—Wintering Myrtles.—How can 1 
some Myrtles which were struck this year from 
through the winter 71 have no greenhouse white** » 
Myrtles are under a south wall.—LoviROFFuwifc 


8759. —Large Chrysanthemums--^ 1 
please enumerate two dozen Chrysanthemums {*■" 
particularly noted for the large size of theii fc** 1 
—M. Q. 

8760. -Pinks and Carnations.- Win it k* 
Pinks and Carnations layered in Jnly last to 
layers on the parent plants till next March 
Reader. 

8761. -Single Dahlias. — Will someone v* 
grown the above successfully kindly give me dim?* 
when should they lie planted, and what soil 

is best for them 7—F. H. M. 


8762.— Damp | Lawn.— Would a light topdwf 
of fine sand have a good effect in keeping s 1*« w 
have a tennis green which in wet weather gets * 
and sloppy 7—E. W. C. 

8768.—Plants for «mn.n greenhouse2 
some reader kindly inform me which are the m*f ** 
able plants for a greenhouse 12 feet long, 8 feet ■ 
8 feet high?—A. H. Davis. 

8704. — Flowers for graves. —I have s grave f** 
6 feet by 6 feet. I should be glad if souk*** * * 
suggest an arrangement of spring flowers for;»• 
preferred; alto an arrangement for summer-V n 
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9766. — Culture of Camellias. — Will someone 
kindly tell me how to grow Camellias successfully, and 
the names of good kinds ? I have frames and a conser¬ 
vatory, from which the frost is kept out—A. M. R. 

8766.—Pansies in frames. —What can I do with 
my two frames oi Pansies to keep them through the 
winter?—F. V. H. 

S7C7.—Green matter on greenhouse floor — 
Could any reader tell me of anything that w ould remove 
green from the stone flags of greenhouses?—H. T. 

8768.—Dividing plants.—What is the latest time to 
divide Primrose, Polyanthus, and Auricula plants, also 
herbaceous plants?— Constant Reader. 

8760 —Manuring 1 Boses.— How should pig or stable 
manure be applied to Rose trees a year or two planted? 
-constant Reader. 

8770. —Standard Roses.—Can I do anything to pre¬ 
serve these through winter besides mulching the roots ? 
-K. W. C. 

8771. — Substitute for stonework. -Can anyone 
iuform me of a good substitute for stonework for steps of 
garden terraces, Ac. ? Btone is too costly.—E. W. C. 

8772. — Snails in gardens.—What can I use as a 
preventive for snails? During this last summer the 
plants I had were almost eaten away with them—N. B. 

8773. —Cyclamen from seed.-I have been pre¬ 
sented with some Cyclamen seed. How can I grow it 
best so that the plants will flower next winter ?—A. M. K. 

8774. - Calceolarias from seed.—How are Calceo¬ 
larias best grown from seed, so as to flower well and for 
a long period ?—A. M. R. 

8776.— Plaster of Paris in soils.— Will plaster of 
Paris that has been used lor moulding when broken up 
into small pieces improve a clayey soil ?—T. S. 

8776. —Sawdust for protection.— Is sawdust con¬ 
sidered to be a good material for protecting Roms from 
frost ?—Swig. 

8777. —Box edging. —When should this be planted, 
and how?—K.W.C. 


POULTRY. 


SEASONABLE CARE OF FOWLS. 
Fowls are a constant care to the keeper when 
kept in perfect order and vigour, without which 
they are of small value. One item quite as im¬ 
portant as the matter of food is the water fur¬ 
nished to the fowls. If there be arunning stream, 
the keeper is fortunate, for then there is a 
surety of its being pure. Pure water is a neces • 
sity for the health of the fowls. If the birds 
cannot help themselves, it must be furnished 
them in convenient vessels. Iron or porcelain 
are the best vessels for this purpose, since they 
can be more effectually cleaned. Wooden 
vessels, where the water is standing, are apt to 
get a bad odour, which affects the water, not¬ 
withstanding all the rinsing one may give. 

At this time of year, when the fowls are 
moulting, it is well to season their diet once 
or twice a week with a dash of cayenne pepper, 
taking care not to use too much. It is also well 
to give animal food, hut not too much, as it is 
stimulating, and forces an egg production, 
which should be avoided during the moulting 
season if possible. If the hens lay on their 
common rations, it is well enough and shows 
great vigour of constitution. They should not 
be urged into it. The process of moulting 
should be forwarded as fast as possible during 
the warm autumn weather, so that the birds 
may obtain a full dress before the cold weather 
comes on, and be ready to furnish the winter 
supply of fresh eggs. Scalded meal, seasoned 
with dripping, or even tallow or lard, forms a 
?ood morning feed for this period, as it is easily 
ligested and is nutritious. A little salt should be 
idded, and occasionally scraped chalk or mag- 
iesia, where the fowls are in confinement. 

The greatest success is obtained where only 
>ne variety is kept, or, if more than one, they 
ire kept separately. What suits one breed does 
lot always agree with another. The active, 
ivacious nature of the European breeds cannot 
>e restrained, as is the case with the Asiatics. 
They must have exercise and room. Thus a 
knowledge of the treatment of fowls is neces- 
ary. Either for profit or pleasure this know- 
edge is necessary. Fresh water, gravel, and 
egetable food are required daily where confined 
nd must be furnished, or the birds suffer, 
during the hot months ample shade should be 
iven. The yards, if not protected and shaded 
m either side by the buildings, shonld have 
rees and shrubs planted, to give relief from the 
toon-day sun. At midsummer the fowls have on 
heir full dress, and although courting and 
tasking in the mid-day sun, they require the 
elief of full shade at times. They require both 
on and shade alternated. They should be so 
Ituated that they may enjoy^either at leisure. 
Quietness and leisure are the" chief requi rites 
Digitizea WlC 


for the management of poultry, united with good 
food and care .—Country Gentleman. 


AQUARIA. 

SNAILS IN AQUARIA. 

None of your correspondents make any attempt 
to plainly answer the query—“ What plants, 
fishes, and snails are best adapted to an 
aquarium, or any similar small tank with glass 
sides?” I have found by more than twenty 
years’ experience that the hints of the Rev. J. G. 
Wood are true to nature and most delightful to 
follow ; but he does not imprison the lion and the 
lamb in one small cage. The stickleback is, for 
instance, a very interesting fellow, but he must 
not be in the same tank as the minnow pr golden 
carp. He is savage and cruel to all living things 
weaker than himself, even larger fishes which he 
cannot kill he will soon disfigure by biting and 
nibbling their fins and tails. He will let no 
living thing alone. Sticklebacks are best by 
themselves, and with a plant or two will live 
almost anywhere. Minnows are harmless, but 
require the purest river water. A few small 
gold fishes and half a dozen minnows will do 
well together, but tap water will not do for 
either. Perch will destroy all these. 

The best plant for an aquarium is Valisneria 
spiralis—no other is required. With 2 inches of 
washed sand and 1 inch small sifted pebbles or 
gravel for it to grow in, it will give no trouble 
except to thin it now and then, as it grows fast 
and flowers freely. With this plant the water 
need scarcely ever be changed unless overstocked 
with animal life, for there should not be more 
than four or five small fishes for each gallon. 
Three would be too many without plants, and 
then the water must be frequently changed. 
When this is needful the best way is to use a 
syphon and water jug, the forefinger on the 
lower end of the pipe, while the other hand 
carries the upper end over the bottom, and this 
draws away any unsightly deposit till a third of 
the water is drawn off; then fill it up quietly 
with pure river water. If there is a constant 
supply there will be no need for this. 

The best native snails are difficult to obtain 
in winter, but only a few should be chosen, for 
there is an endless variety, which no novice 
would dream of. It is best to buy them of the 
dealers, when they can be bought for eight 
pence per dozen—far better for your purpose, 
such as Paludina, Planorbis, &c. Freshwater 
winkles can be had in thousands clinging to the 
weeds. Helix bombex is a pretty little snail, 
and very useful. A little bit of the common 
Duckweed in the tank will satisfy the most 
ravenous of them all, and the Valisneria will re¬ 
main untouched. The beetles are very unsafe 
tenants of the aquarium. Nearly all are des¬ 
tructive, though very pretty and interesting. The 
largest of our native water beetle is the most 
harmless, Hydrous piscus, but the Ditiscus mar¬ 
ginal is family must be excluded. The Caddice 
worm8 are also very curious, but they will appro¬ 
priate the stems of your plants to bnild their 
castles with. In the aquarium, as elsewhere, 
peace and order will be found most pleasing.^- 
G. B. 


Fish dying in aquarium.— I have a 
small globe aquarium with a little gravel in thfe 
bottom, bnt have lost three goldfish and two oar 
three carp and minnows lately. Previous to 
death their back and sides are covered with a 
sort of fungus, and on fresh water being put 
into the aquarium they get covered with a lot of 
air bubbles. Can any readers tell me the cause, 
or suggest a remedy ? I have tried them with 
and without plants, bnt with the same result— 
Fish. 

Sticklebacks dying.— Whilst I was oat 
walking the other day I obtained about a 
dozen small sticklebacks. On arriving home, I 
pat them all in a glass aquarium containing 
snails and weeds in the water. On looking at 
the fish each morning since, I find one or more 
of them lying on the bottom of the aquarium 
dead. Until now there is only one stickleback 
left alive, and I notice that it is larger than its 
companions. What is the cause of the stickle¬ 
backs dying ?—0. P. Q. 


VoL L "Gardening” Is out of print, and we are 
therefore unable to further supply either separate copies 
or bound volumes. 


BlRDa 

Budgerigar with large bill.— I do not 

know what sort of bird the budgerigar is, bnt I 
had a small parakeet for twenty years, whose 
bill grew as described at page 467, until a friend 
told me to pare the bill with a sharp penknife, 
taking care not to touch the quick, as fast as it 
grew. I pared to the great relief of the poor 
bird. In their wild state they grate off the old 
horn against the trees. If this is not done the 
bird will die of starvation.—E. M. 

Asthma in canaries.—I hare a pet canarr which 
makes a very peculiar noise. I have been told by a 
friend that my bird is suffering from asthma. Is there 
such a disease amongst canaries, and what could I get 
to cure him?—L ily op the Valley. 

Breeding goldfinch mules.—I should esteem It a 
favour if some reader would kindly inform me the best 
way to rear and breed goldfinch mules.— A. H. Davis. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Ginger-beer plant.— This peculiar agent 
in the production of change in the nature of cer¬ 
tain liquids is not a plant, in the common accep¬ 
tation of the term, but is a fungus, and indeed 
is better known as the vinegar plant. I am not 
familiar with its true fungological appellation, 
not being a fungologist, but its nature is well 
known. Few people, perhaps, understand that 
yeast or barm (the fermenting agent of intoxi¬ 
cating liquors) is a kind of fungus, and, no doubt, 
fungoid forms in the air are the creators of 
another product of fermentation—viz., decom¬ 
position. Now, there are three kinds of fer¬ 
mentation—the alcoholic, the acetous, and the 
decomposing. Yeast is the agent for producing 
the first, and, as is well known, the application 
of a small quantity to any sweet liquid, such as 
sweet wort, or of sugared fruit juice, will promote 
fermentation, which results in the sugar being 
converted into alcohol, the intoxicating spirit. 
There is no such thing in nature as alcohol; it is 
always the product of fermentation of saccharine 
or sugar. The vinegar fungus effects a totally 
diverse change. It converts sweet liquids into 
acid liquids, as seen in the conversion of sweet 
wort into vinegar. If anyone will highly sweeten 
table beer, and place it in a bottle out in the son 
in summer, the acetous action of fermentation 
will result, and most likely the vinegar fungus 
will be found after a week or two on the top of 
the now vinegar-like liquid. If, as in the case 
mentioned by “ Teetotaller,” the fungus converts 
sugar into carbonic acid gas or effervescence, 
it would be a curious result, and must be due to 
the presence of some other agent in the liquid. 
The form of fermentation which generates de¬ 
composition is seen abundantly in manure heaps, 
for instance, where the material heats and fer¬ 
ments, or rather the fermentation produces 
heat, and decay, decomposition, or rot follows.— 
A. D. 

Indian chutney — In reply to “ J. T.’s ’ 
inquiry for recipe to make Indian chutney, I beg 
to offer the following, which I think will be 
found almost equal to any Bombay or Calcutta 
chutney, and about one-fourth less in cost: Half 
a pound of raisins (stoned), one pound tama¬ 
rinds ditto, quarter of a pound of brown sugar, 
one ounce powdered ginger, half an ounce 
cayenne pepper, one pound shallots. Chop the 
raisins and shallots fine; mix all together with 
vinegar to make it the consistency of thick 
cream.—D ot. 

Pickling hams.—Will someone give a good recipe 
for pickling hams ?—Allin. 


Scurvy In rabbits.— “Old Sub.”—Your 
rabbits have scurf, which should be eradicated at 
once, for when introduced among rabbits it is 
difficult to expel. As this disease is infections, 
it will be well to remove the sick from the 
healthy, and apply one of the several remedies. 
Sulphur ointment ora strong infusion of tobacco 
I have always found excellent, being both safe 
and efficacious in their action, the latter pre¬ 
ferable, prepared as follows: half ounce shag 
tobacco infused three or four hours in half pint 
of boiling water, and applied freely with a soft 
rag or sponge twice daily. Your By stem of feed¬ 
ing is right, therefore feed as before, with an 
addition of a pinch of flowers of sulphur to the 
corn twice or thrice weekly, and if this treatment 
be persevered in for a short time the disease will 
be expelled and a cure established. — John 
Hern. 
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ICTO'W BESAD ~T, 


flower next spnus, 

Fluder, Kingskerewell, Devon. ___ 

mANT BERLIN LILlES OFTHE VALLEY. 

\Xprepared for early flowering. Finest quality, Is. 3d. dosen, 
7s 6d 100; 8pir*ea, 2s. 6d. dozen ; extra clumps, 5s. dozen , 
Bride Gladiolus, 2s. 6d. dozen; double white Narcissus, . 
Is 3d. dozen.-Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kingskere- 

well. Devon.____— 

TTfcRBACbOUS PHLOXES, finest named, 
H 3s. 6d. dozen ; Rock plants, 2a. dozen /, splendid Giant 
Polyanthus, Is. 6d. dozen ; extra large flowering plants, 2s. M. 
dozen ‘ crimson Primrose. 2s. dozen ; Carnations, named, 6s. 
dozen, CI 1“* U R w BEACHEY, Fluder. Kingskexswell, 


TEX 


Devo n.___-_____ i 

T?Ofc*ES, ROSES.—Beat named show vanetiej. 

Ill fine Iwarf bush plants, 7s. 6d. dozen: fAflCY 

£210*. Standards, 18s. dozen. List.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, 
Fl uder, Kingskerswell, Devonshire. _,___ 

'PANSIES t VIOLAS I—Fine strcncplants, heal 

A named show and fancy, 3s. 6d. dozen; w mielcHKY 
and 2a. dozen ; Beed, 7d. and Is. pkt.—Mr. R. W. BEAUHh,Y, 
Fluder, Kingskerswell , Devon. ___ 

OWEET VIOLETS specially prepared for win- 

IO ter blooming. New York, the best double, 8s. M. dozen, 
18s.l00; DeParme, double red Russian, Belle do C hatenay, 
Argcntwflora, Odoratissima, White Czar, id. each, 3s. WL 
dozen ; Victoria Regina and large white, 2s. dozen , Swtnlej 
White, the graad new double white, 5s each. Liatof ® varie¬ 
ties, with directions for cultivation, lid. —Mr. tt. W. 

BEACHEY, Fluder, Kingske rswell, D e vonshire _ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Rooted cuttings, 
v true to name, one dozen best summer-flowering m six 
Tarioties to include Souvenir d’un Ami. la. 6d.; one dozen va¬ 
rieties of the best Pompones, to include Golden Mdme Marthe. 
Is 6d. • two dozen of the beBt incurved and largo flowering, 
3e' • or a choice collection of fifty varieties for 5s. 6d , poet 
free —AMATEUR, T. B. Hurst, 8tatioucr, West Parade. 

. Huddersfield. 


GARDEN ANNUAL, 

Almanack and Address Book 

For 1883. 

Price, Is, post free, Is. 3d.; strongly 
bound with leather back, la. 6d., 
poet free, Is. Od. 


HARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fibre 

VJ Refuse, 4<L per bushel, 100 for *a; truck (km*).*. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5a. fid. per sack. 5 neb 25,., 
sacks 4d. eaoh. Black Fibrous Peat-Oa oer sack, SiackiZ*. 

4d each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 94 per kuhel, 15* bll 
ton. 26s. per ton ; in 2 bushel bags, 44 each. Yellow Fibrou 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, la perbuaheL Bphajtua 
Moss, 8a 6d. per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, Virpa 
Cork, Tobacoo Cloth, Russian Mata He. Write few fie* 
Price List. H. G. SMYTH, 17a, Coal Yard, Drury Um (tat 
of Castle Street. Long Acre). 


This is the most complete and accurate Yearly 
Reference Book for the use of all interested in 
Gardens yet published. The alphabetical lists 
of the Trade have been much extended and cor¬ 
rected to date in the present edition, and a new 
list of the Trade in each county given. The 
lists of Gardens, Country Seats, and Gardeners 
have been very much extended, amounting to 
double the number hitherto published in any 


j£& Garden Requisites. ^ 

A S SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL GARDENS, 

ii the leading Gentry, and Florists of the Doited Hagc®. 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse, b«t quality, la 64 per nek; 

13s ; 15 for 18s.; 30 for 30s., Backs included. Track iWi, 
free on rail, 40b. ; Selected Brown Fibrous Pest, 5x jw 
sack; 5 for 22s. 6d. Black Peat.4a.6d. per nek; 5 for M 
Coarse Silver Band, Is. 6dL per bushel; 14a half ton:■ & 
per ton. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf-mould, sad IW 
mould, each at Is. per busheL Prepared Comport ferrc 
ting. Is. 4<L per bushel, 5s. per sack; sacks and bigi k 
each. Fresh Sphagnum, 8s. C<L per sack. Maunns of u 
s+irVa nnrl viron Cork. Rjutca Xal, 


Tobacco Paper, lOd. per lb.; 28 lb., ris.. these aitK._ ... 
thoroughly impregnated with Tobacco juice, and, btinpH- 
imported by us„ cannot be obtained elsewhere. Price Li»:* 
application—W HERBERT 4 CO , 19, New Brt*isin*. 
London, E.C. (turning by Gows, fishmonger, out miatt 
from Broad Street Station). 


•DOSES 1 ROSES !-A large stock of strong, 

II healthy, dwarf Roses, best named varieties, 7s. per doz., 

twenty-five for 13s. 6d., for cash.— W. LOWE, Nurseryman, ■ v*vt*M*w ‘ _ 

Beest on, Notts. _____ I directory. The Garden Annual may be ordered 

through all Booksellers, Nurserymen, and Seeds- 
„ /rus, fierberis, Double Cherry, Scarlet Hawthorn, 1 • * 1 

Guelder Rose. &c.. 8s. per doz., 5Cs._pt-r 100. 
on 
8e 


raoin Pvrua Beiberis. Double Cherry, scarlet uawMiorn, _ . 

uelder iLse.tc., Saper doz., 50s. per 100. Descriptive List men. It COntf 
^ appHoxtion. —RICHARD sHlTHi CO., Nurserymen and - 

;ed Merchants, Worcester. __ lowing, VIZ . 


It contains among other matters, the fol- 


P OSES —Well rooted, many shooted, truly 

lb named, of matured vigorous growth, and of the 
kinds. Dwarfs, R. 8. 4 Co.'s “Ig** 0 *}- 
100; Standards, 21a per doz.—RICHARD SMITH 4 C 
Nurserymen and Beed Merchants, Worcester. _ 

(SPECIAL OFFER of surplus Stock, in fine and 

O frequently transplanted Trees of various and choice 
kinds at txceeiiingly low prices. Tho List free ft UpUcatk>a 
—RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer 

ch antg, Worcester .___ 

Christmas Roses. 

QTRONG PLANTS, in 5-in. pots, now full of 

D flower, 2s. each, 18s. dozen: good plants with flower 
buds, 9<L and Is. each, 8s. and lCs 6d doz.; nice plantaby port 
6d. each, 4s. 6<L dozen, postage 3d. extra.—W.M. CROWE, 

Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. _. 

Stephanotis floribunda. 

Boleyn Nursery, Upton. Essex. ___. 

4000. Azaleas, Camellias, &C. 4000. 

fpWELVE splendid Azalea indica, well set 

I with flower buds, in best varieties for forcing, including 
whites. 24s., 30s., and 42s. dozen. Twelve splendid Camellias, 
set with buds, in btBt varieties, 25a., 30*., and 42s. dozen 
Heaths and Eraeris, 18s. and 24s. dozen. See Catalogue, 
free.—W- M. CROWK. Bole yn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 

lO.OOO. Ferns! Ferns!! Ferns! ! 10,000. 
rpHE following very scarce and choice varieties 

I Cheilanthes eTegans (Lace Fern), Is. ; La«trea arietat. 
variegata (new), 9d.; Gymnogramma Martensi, G. at com 
posita (the golden Ferns), and G. arpr peruviana (tb. 
Silver Fern), 8d. each; Cyathea mednlaris. Is.: Ahwphile 
australis and Dicksonia antarctica, 9d. each, all three tree 
Ferns ; Pteris tricolor, very richly variegated, Is. 3d. each. 
Six splendid Maiden hairs in 4-in. pots. A. cuneatum, A 
Capillus-veneris, A. colpodes, A. formoBum, A. sctulosum. 
A venUBtum, for 10s.; twelve fine stove and greenhorns* 
Ferns, Including Maiden-hairs. Pteris, Lomanas, 4 c., stronp 
plants in pots or by post, 4«.; twelve lwger. in fim. pots, 9s 
Snd 12s. IBee caUriogue.-WM. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery 

U pton, Esse x._ ... __ 

TTARE’S-FOOT FERNS.—Davallia canariensis, 
H I*. 6d. ; D. elegans, la ; D. Mooreana, la 6d.; D. Tver 
manni, la 6d., or the four varieties 4s. 9d.—W. M. CROWE. 

Boleyn Nursery. Upton, Eager. _ 

8000 Winter-flowering Carnations. 800C 


Alman ack for the year 18 SS. 

Concise Calendar of Gardening Operations 

for each Month. 

| Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables procurable each 
Mouth. 

A Corefully-com piled Alphabetical List of Nursery¬ 
men and Seedsmen Florists, Horticultural 
Builders, Engineers, and of the Horticultural 
Trade generally. 

j The Principal Gardens and Country Seats in 
Great Britain and Ireland, arranged in the order of 
the Counties, extended and corrected to date. 

Alphabetical List of Country Seats & Gardens 
in the United Kingdom, with names of their 
Owners, very much extended, and corrected to 
date. 

Alphabetical List of Head Gardeners In the 
Principal Gardens of the United Kingdom. 

New Plants which have received Certificates from the 
Royal Horticultural and Royal Botanic Societies. 

Planters’ Tables, Full and Practical. 

Tables of Seeds and for Seed Sowing. 
Quantities of Grass Seeds for Various Areas. 

| Draining’ and Fencing Tables. 

Timber, Brickwork, Tank, and other useful 
Measurements. 

Hot-water Pipes, their Contents and Weight, and 
Calculated Heating Power. 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 

By Chubb’s Patent Process, as snmHied to all tbt Ecp. 
Gardens and Principal Nurseries of Europe. DkdxliU 
seasons. Invaluable for Potting, Plunging, Forong, F»- 
eriee. Strawberries, Bedding-out Plants, fcx bean?« iD 

slugs and insects __. Ju . l3rI ‘ . 

In consequence of the great scarcity o<! buM 
enormous Continental d em and for our Ktfust, v, 
are compelled from this date to advice* pras* a 
follows, and only orders accompanied hy remitta 
will receive attention (in rotation). We tho fi:t a 
nec essar y to caution purchasers to bewm of qarvra 
imitations, and buy the genuine Rehue direct each, j *, 
each ; 10 sacks, 13b. ; 15 sacks, 18s. ; 20 sado, 23s. ; * am, 
30s. (all sacks included): track load, free on mi, ^ 
Limited quantities of P M. special quahty granuiat,i u 
sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (2 Prize Medals), valuable f< r u.t’-j 
and use in conservatory. Terms, 

Do obtain the genuine article, buy direct fromlae mma 
turera, CHUBB, ROUND 4 CO., Fibre Worin, Wert Is: 
Road. Mi llwall. London. K. _ 

cjMlTH’S PLANT NUTRIENT is uxeiiui/j 

D as an efficient, reliable, ard economical manure. i 
boxea at Is 4s. 6d., 7a 6d., 12s. 6d, *a, by seedawti u 
chemists. Manufactured by rALKtsmTH 
Chemists, Toruuay; London Depot, MAW 4 (X)., 11, ALk 
gate Street, E.O.__—. 

XT 1RGIfJ CORK FOE FKBNKKJtS i.M 

V CONSERVATORIES —The chcavest Mdhrt W 
in London.-GEORGE LOCKYER 4 OO., 13. U^L few 
Blnoili Bbury. W O ____ 

Tiffany, 20 yd. pi core, 2LL yd.—W. CULLINGiDRD, La 
G»te. London. K.__— r 


8000 Winter-flowering Carnations. 800C 

TWELVE well-rooted plants in six best varie- Weights and Mea eurea-English, and their Foreign 
1 EqnlvalenU. 


Equivalents. 

Money—Beady Reckoning, Wages, and 
Tables. 

I Obituary. 


. ties, 4s.; 28s. per 100 : larger in 54's pots. 6a. dozen, 
per 100; in 48’s, 15s. and lfes. dozen, £5 and £6 10a per 100. 

See 1 catalogue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, 

Essex. ____ 

Gardenia intermedia. 

fILEAN HEALTHY PLANTS, in 5-in. pots, to 

IJ flower this winter, 2s. each, 18 b. dozen; nice plants ft 
^yaWL each, 6s. dozen. A few large plants, about 4ft 
which will be full of flowers this winter Price on appUretion. 

Catalogue free.-'W M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, 

Essex. 

6000 -- 

A LL from the finest procurable strains. Good . 
ii plants by poet, 2s. GtL dozen: larger injnotaSg- M. anc I post fr©©, IS. Od. 
5s. dozen-extra largo, 10s. dozem-M. W. CROWE, Boleyi I * 

Nursery, Upton. Essex 


Calculating 


Price, la., poet free, la 3d.; strongly 
600CI bound with leather back, la 6d., 


B y royal letters paten 

CONSERVATORY BOILER from 4fie. ; J 

Cooking Stoves, from 10a 6dj Excelsior Gas Bam, £■* 
The Calda InstanUneous water Hester, £4 ft 
SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey; Factoty, B*n^ 
Road, Brixton, 8.W. 


POULTRY WIRE NETTING, Galvanise 

JL can be obtained at exceptionally low 
FRANCIS MORTON 4 CO. (Limited), 1, D*W»y Sji 
Westminster. Price Lists on application. 



Q.ALVANISKD FITTINGS FOR WffiB 
tr FRUIT WALLS.—F. MORTON S OU :; 
Street, Westminster, 8.W., supply there, at fpjlavmi W 
for cash to accompany order : Tightening Bairaasnuv* 
per doa ; Terminal Holdfasts, la 8*L y *; dosg* I 
Guiding the Wires, 5d. per doz. ; Wire.la lOd.pffW.e 
Winding Key (only one required), 4d. BtpforF*ckis*e n 


HOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best qnalii 
U 4 bushel bag, Is. 4<L ; 15 bags. 14a taga &: w 
load, 33a. Garden requisitea—A. FOULON. j 2, St M g? A 


TJOSEl HOSE! HOSE ’.—Patent B*d 

H Garden Homl stands severe testa of Govenmeci 1^ 
ments, thuB proving superiority of 
as long as ordinary India Rubber H<»» I 
greater in strength, and cheaper in the longnmiwi 
other hose for garden ure, A oorrrepondent wnteD ■ 
had a length of your Red BnbV^Hore m 
It is now as good as 

trade prices.-^ample* and prices ef MEWtYwaAinn 
SONS. Mamifactnrera (B. Loos Acre. W O 


-DIMMEL S NEW SEASON PERFUMSi 

Iw tracted direct from flowers witiihis patret Mgta® 

White Heliotrope, White Pmk, Whhelstac, 
Malretta. Rose LaureL Wallflower, Sweet Fta, ejnita 
AU frim ^V^KUaKNTS m EIMlCEL » 

Resmt Street; utH OonhlU, Landn; r 

des Oapuoinea. Paria 



Forcing Pinks. 

CJ1X of the best varieties in cultivation—Anili 
D Boleyn, Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Pettifer. Newmarket. Ascot. . 
Fimbriata alba, by post or in 3-in. pots, 4s. dozen. These I 
flowers are invaluable for button-holes, and can be bloomed I 
early in any cool house or frame, fjitiinan* free.—.w. M I 
CROWE, Boley i Nursery, Upten, ] 

Digitized by \j(J T 



THE GARDEN OFFICE: 

37, Southampton Strait, Covent Canton, W.C. 


POUNCE’S VIRGIN CORK and TTl 

JT ROCK FERNERIE8 form the most 
ment in London Connervatones. Price List* 
free.-BON MARCHE DES FLEURS. 18, 

Grove, London. __—- 

GREENHOUSES FOB THE MIUJO! 

\J Portable Span-roof Viltaj 
Windhlll, Shipley. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 




Deo. 9 , 1881 ] 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


iii 


ESTABLISH*© 1760. 

SLOW OOMBUBTION 
RpOYB VOR KEATING 
GREENHOUSES, to. 



Orer 14,000 have been sold 
tqr ua since this invention 
vw first patented. 


SEND FOB PROSPECTUB. 


ESTIMATES FBBB. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED 


JOHN C. CHRISTIE, 

Heating, Lighting, and Sanitary Engineer. 

IMPROVED PATENT SLOW COMBUSTION 

-A.IST3D OTHER BOILERS, JL2X2D 

COMPLETE HOT-WATER APPARATUS; 

FOR COTTAGE OR MANSION. 


Warehouses and Offices.3 & 6, MANSELL ST., E.O. \ I All 1)011 

Show Rooms.2, NEW BROAD STREET, E.O. ) LUNUUIla 


* Postal Delivery” of Ohoioo Bulbs, 
Tubers, &c. 

The following are offered poet free for cash with order. 

Per doz.—a. d. 

Anemones, double named sorts, collection of 12 varie¬ 
ties for exhibition .2 0 

Anemone fulgens, special offer, very tine tubers .. 2 6 
Anemone fulgens, new semi-double and other distinct 

colour*.2 0 

Anemones, new whole-petailed French blooms, like a 

Chrysanthemum (Glory of Nancy) .2 3 

Anemones, new whole-petalled (La Brillante) .. ..6 0 

Itanuncuius, French Meladores, speciality W. B. H. 

, 6s. per 100 1 0 

lunnncnlus White Hercules, immense doable white 

bloom.13 

Prcesia Leichtlini, for pots, new .2 6 

iladiolus The Bride, for pots or open air, special offer 2 0 
Syacinthus botryoidee coerulea, deep blue .. ..13 

lyacmthua do. pallida, pale blue.2 6 

iyacinthus do. alba, most beautiful, to grow for 
gent's coats with a spray of Maiden-hair Fern ..36 
lelleborua mger maximus, the large variety of Chris t- 

mat Rose .each 1 0 

xiaa. finest mixed, extra .10 

xia crateroides, scarlet, for pots, as seen in Covent 

Garden.13 

Jly of Valley, the true Berlin variety for forcing ..18 

cilia nfbirica. special offer.13 

toraxia tricolor, ex. fine mixed .13 

Vflhurn grandifioruin. most beautiful introduction 

from North America . Is. each 

V Special Collections of Named Hyacinths, Tulips, 
lladiolus. Crocus, Narcissus, Lilies, Ac. For price, Ac., ask 
r write for No. 1 “ Special Offer " Dutch Bulbs for Autumn, 
82. 

AST The rare and beautiful Emperor. Empress, and Hors- 
ildi Narcissus, so much sought after by collectors, one bulb 
each post free for 3s. 6<L 

Write for Catalogues Noe. 1 and 2 for the Prtsent Seaton. 

HARTLAND’S 

)ld Established Seed Warehouse, 

24, PATRICK STREET, CORK. 


Chrysanthemums. 

CTE have been awarded Four First-class 
' Certificates for our this season's Novelties. Cuttings 
n now be had of the twenty extraordinary grand new 
ricties introduced by us this year, at Is. 6d. each, or the 
i for 30 b. Well-rooted plants can also be had now of all 
: sorts at 3s. 6d. each. For description, see catalogue 
itis). Cuttings of the best older varieties, our selection, 
m 2s. per dozen. 

5. DIXON A CO., Amhurst Nurseries, Anton 8t., Hack- 
r, E., and City Seed Warehouse, 34, Moorgate 8k, London. 


Cheap Dwarf Roses. 

0 effect a speedy clearance the remainder of 
our stock of dwarf Roses is offered as follows: The 
ieties are the very best, mostly from the “ Election List." 
are sure the plants will give satisfaction ; 25 in 25 varie- 
i for 12s. 6d., cash. Only as long as stock lasts and in no 
quantity than 29. 

RYDER A BON, Sale, Manchester. 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 


Packing Cates free and not returnable. 

300 squares glass, 15 oz., 8 by for 10s. 6d. 
““ 15os., 84 by 8§ , “ 

15 oz., 13i by 8 
21 oz., 13| by 8 
15 oz., 14 by 10 
21 oz., 14 by 10 


260 
100 
100 
ICO 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 „ _ - „ _ 

1 English glass. An y of these sizeB cut down to suit 
purchasers. Other sizes quoted for on application, 
v. id. per lb. Faint (White, Chocolate or Stone) ready 
ixed in 4-Ib. and 7-lb. Una at 5d per lb., tins included, 
is cash with order. P.O.O. payable General Post 
Office, Leeds. 



10s. 60. 
0 b. 6d. 
13s. 6d. 
13s. 6d 
19s. 0<L 
14s. 6d. 
21s. 6d. 
16s. 6d. 
24s. 6d 
13e, 6d. 
19s. Od 


IRT WADTWRIGHT, Glass and Lead jfarol 
8 A 10, Alfred Street, Boar Lane, LEEDS* 


ibant, 


JL0N & CUCUMBER FRAMES 

Qatnlogu es, with prices, post free. 

)ULTON A PAUL, NORWICH. 


RDY FLOWERS explains the Culture 

and Propagating of all the finer flowers hardy in hot 
te, with short descriptions alphabetically arranged, and 
illy-made selections of the plants for various purposes. 
> edition, 3s. ML; post free, 4s.— Garden Office, 37, 
tampion Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


IMPORTANT REDUCTION in Price. 


TONGA 


FOR 


NEURALGIA 

ALLENaHANBURYS 


‘Invaluable in facial Ken- 
ml Rift. Ilns proved effective 
in nil those casus in which we 
have prescribed it."—Medical 
Press. 

Tonga maintains its repu¬ 
tation in ilie treatment of 
Neuralgia."—Lancet. 

Tonga is now sold at 2s. 9d. 
4s. Gd. ar.d Us. Of all Chemists. 

Plouoh Court, 
Lombard St., London. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 

LIFE OF A SCOTCH NATURALIST. 
Illustrated by George Reid, R.S.A. New Edi¬ 
tion. Post 8 vo. 6s. 

“Mr. Smiles has, in a very charming and very beautifully 
illustrated volume, rescued the fame and character of Thomas 
Edward from oblivion as a most accomplished Naturalist.”— 
Times. 

“Never has Mr. Smiles written with more freshness and 
zest than in presenting to us the picture of tills Palissy of 
naturalists. A noble lesson of unaffected humility here goes 
hand-in-hand with the lesson of self-help, and elevates it.”— 
Spectator. 

“ The biography of this remarkable man owes much of its 
charm to the manner in which Mr. Smiles has done his part 
as narrator. The unobtrusive way in which the story is told, 
and the pleasant style of the smooth and experienced pen, 
deserve more than a pasting word of approval.”—Saturday 
Review. 

DUTY: with Illustrations of Courage, 

Patience, and Endurance. Post 8vo. Gs. 

SELF - HELP : with Illustrations of 

Conduct and Perseverance. Post 8vo. 6s. 

CHARACTER : a Book of Noble Cha¬ 

racteristics. Post 8vo. 6s. 

THRIFT: 

Post 8vo. 6s. 


a Book of Domestic Counsel. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron 

Workers and Tool Makers. Post 8vo. 6s. 

THE HUGUENOTS: Their Settle¬ 
ments, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland. Crown 8vo. 7b. 6d. 

LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. H- 

lustrated by 9 Steel Portraits and 342 Engrav¬ 
ings on Wood. 6 vols. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
each. 

LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. 

(Centenary edition). Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, 

Geologist and Botanist. With Portrait etched 
by Rajon, and numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 12s. 

JOHN MURRAY. Albemarle Street. 


BOOKS AND PE RIODICALS. 
DARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS, with 

A upwards of 360 Illustrations, price 18a.— Th* Garden 
Office, 37, Southampton 8treet. Covent Garden, Londop, W.O 

A SPARAGUS CULTURE: The best Methods 

<£1 employed In England and France. Price la ; post free, 
la Id.— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden. London. W.O. _ 

fpHE ORCHARD1ST.—The most complete 

-L work on fruit in the English language, 3s. 6d. free by 
poet.— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden. London, W. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR ENGLISH~SSR. 

•O. DENS. With numerous fine illustrations. Price 7s. 6d., 
Dost free 8s.—T he Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Coyent Garden, Londo n, W.O_ 

TCTOW Ready, price Is., post free Is. Id., “The 
■Lv Pelargonium: Culture or the various daises," by 
Henry Bailey,— London: The Garden Office, 37, South¬ 
ampton Street, Strand, W.O. 


TTHE ORCHARDIST.—The most complete 

-L work on fruit in the English language. 3e. 6<L free by 
post.— The Garden Office, 37. Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

TVffUSHROOM CULTURE : Its Extension and 

-Lv± Improvement. Cheap edition, now ready. Price ls.6d., 

g oat free Is. 9d.— The Garden Office. 37, Southampton 
treet. Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

•THE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN has beau- 

J- tifully-engraved figures of ail the important types of hardy 
plants useful in obtaining picturesque effects in the garden 
Price 5s., post free As. 6<£— Garden Office, 37, South¬ 
ampton Street, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 

rPHE LONDON MARKET GARDENS.^A 

handy volume, giving a detailed account of bow Market 
Gardeners and Florists in and around London grow Flowers, * 
Plants, Fruits, and Vegetables for Covent Garden Market. 
Price 2 b. 6d.. post free 2s. 9<1.— Garden Office, 37, South¬ 
ampton Street. Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

A CATALOGUE of Hardy Perennials, Bulbs, 

Alpine Plants, Annuals, Biennials, 4c., Including also a 
complete List of British Flowering Plants and Ferns, and 
adapted for marking desiderata in exchanging hardy herba¬ 
ceous, bulbous, Alpine and British Plants Trice 6d., post 
free 7d.— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


rpHE GARDEN ANNUAL, ALMANACK, 

and ADDBES3 BOOK.—The most completo and 
accurate Yearly Keference Book for the use of all interested 
in Gardens yet published May bo ordered of all Booksellers, 
Nurserymen, and Seedsmen. Prioe la, post free la 3d. 
Strongly bound leather back 1h. 6tL, post free Is. 9d.— The 
Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden. 
Lon don , W.C. _ 

T’HE WILD GARDEN: Or our Groves and 
■J- Gardens made beautiful by the Naturalisation of Hardy 
Exotic Plants; being one way onwards from the Dark Ages of 
Flower Gardening, with suggestions for the Regeneration of 
the Bare Borders of the London Parks. By Wm. Robinson, 
Illustrated by Alfred Parsons. With numerous line illus¬ 
trations, price 10s. 6d., poet free lla— The Garden Office, 
37, Southampton Street, Oovent Garden, London, W.C.,ana 
through all booksellers_ 


HARDENING ILLUSTRATED.-The vols. 

U contain the largest amount of purely practical and 
sound information on general gardening in every branch 
ever printed in one periodical. The best work of reference 
for all amateurs and gardeners. Price 6s. 6d. each, of all 
newsagents and booksellers, or from the publishing office, 
37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

A DVERTISEMENTS. — Scale of Chargee. — 

H Twenty ordinary words, lu body type, 2s. 6tL; each 
additional line of about 10 words, 6d.: if displayed, or with 
blockB, &c., at the rate of 10s. per inch, single column ; set 
across two columns, the lowest charge is 30 b. (space of 1} in.), 
extra depth at the rate of 20s. per inch; set across page. 30s. 
per inch; wanting places, 20 words, la 6d.; general adver¬ 
tisements, such as furniture, patent medicines, &c., la per 
Una Advertisements for the next No. should reach the office 
not later than first post on Saturday. Stamps not received. 
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STEVEN BEOS. & CO., 

Ironfounders and Mannfactnrers of 

HOT-WATER GOODS, 

35 & 36 , Upper Thames Street, 

LONDON, e.c. 

STAR BOILERS. 


JOHN GREEN 


NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots, 

Seller’s selection, 30 b. per dozen. Purchaser’* ditto, 36*. 
The above comprise all the beet English and Frenoh raised 
Hybrid Perpetual#, Perpetual Polyantha, Tea*. Hybrid Tea* 
and Perpetual Moo*. 

Roses of 1881 

Of above-named classes, 18*. to 24*. per dozen, In pot*. 

Choice Roses. 

Tea-eoented, Hybrid Tea, Noisette, China, and Bourbon 
18*. to 94*. per dozen; strong plants, in pots. 

Descriptive List on application. 


Invites attention to the following hardy Perennial and other 
piants suitable for present planting, all scut free to your own 

/Inn. for with nrilor ( 'litalocup fnr m. mmnv Rt.umn 


ILLUSTRATED descriptive list free on appli- 
-L cation. Specimen testimonial (unsolicited): "March 10, 
1882.—Crocus, Ac., in borders purchased and planted last 
autumn are making a fine show and giving every satisfaction. 
Hyacinths in pots have been very fine and much praised, 
having spikes of bloom nine inches in length, and so close that 
Pinared to be solid! Tulips have been very fine and 
praised. Hyacinths in border now showing very strong 


thru appeared 
highly praised, 
bloom. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

Seed Merchants and Nurserymen.Worcester. 

t £MS A 8PE01ALITI. 

Special List (August, 1882) now ready. 

rpHE LARGEST STOCK in the greatest num- 

J. her of varieties In the trade, suitable for stove and green¬ 
house cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and other 
purpose*. Intending purchasers should send for above list 
before buying elsewhere. Post free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FEBN NPRBBRY, BALE. MANCHBSTEB 

The Largest Bose Gardens in England. 

CRANSTON’S NURSERIES 

(Established 1785). 

ROSES ONOWN ROOTS 

A large quantity of very fine plants of Hybrid 
Perpetuals, Bourbons, Hybrid Chinas, &c. List 
of varieties, with prices, on application. 

CRANSTON’S NURSERY AND SEED CO. 

(LIMITED), 

KING’S ACRE, HEREFORD. 


^ IS! a 

Cheap, durable, and powerful. 


GEORGE'S 

Patent Calorigin, 

For heating 

Conservators. 

To burn gas.. .. £ ' 
„ coke .. & » 

Height, 28 in.; disatv*. 
14 in. 

j, r.FARWIOACO. 

Manufacturer, 

I Illustrated Prn*p*dai 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURER* OF 

SOLID&TUBULAR BAR FENCING 


THk HR A DQ A 7c PARK 
SEAT. 


plication. 


HEATING APPAKATUB 
FOR GAS O R OIL ^ 

F^ualtoMJt.of^^ 


□lustrated Catalogue of Hurdle*, Oates, and all kinds of 
Iron and Wire Fencing, Ac., free on application. ~ 


I .WrciMPLiW Equal to » ft. Of WPF. 
4*>£z..\0- 0. e® placed any^we- 
24 hours or 4 ft. of gas per hour. Pnce compuv., 
Send for a complete list of Boilers, Pipes, do., w 

WM. POORE & CO., 


VICTORIA WORKS, Wolverhampton, 

And 3. Crooked Lane, King William Street, London, E.O. 

I U. STL V KM S' HORTICULTURAL 
u • SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SAL 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Oarden, London. Esti 
blished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Cataiogu, 


Engineers, 155, Oheapside, E C- 


Hot-water 


CRANSTON’S NURSERIES 

(Established 1786). 


MAGIC LANTERN, 7b. 6d , includes 
36 pictures of " Gulliver’s T,avals.” 
Larger. 10s. 6d. to £10 10s. Catalogue 
of Magic Lanterns and 5000 Slides, 4 
stamp*. " ' * 

TRICK8, 

Lawley’s 


BOULTON * PAUL, NORWICH. 

AFPLICATI01. 


Catalogues and Prick* Frkk on 

Cheap Heating Apparatus for Small Greenbtiw 

slmK PRICKS, complete: . 

No.l.£3 15 6 1 No.J.£4 5 4 *«l 

BD’J W No.2.£4 0 0 No. 4.£4 U 4 j 


Mtllikin and 

_OF NEW IN- 

TNS, Presents, Toys Games, 
iud Fun. Grand Christmas 
. post free, 16 stamps. 

1Y, 106, STRAND, LONDON. 


N CW READY 
Desoriptive and Priced 

CATALOGUE OF ROSES 


AUTUMH, 1882, and SPRING, 1883. 


TIE ST, Cheapest, and most 

JJ powerful of all boilers, suitable for 
amateurs’ greenhouses of all sizes. 
Prices from £2 5s. upwards. Lists and 
full particulars on application. 


(LIMITED), 

_KI NG’S ACRE, near HER E FORD. 

To prevent disappointment order at once. 

New Raspberry, Baumforth’s Seedling. 

THK BEST RASPBERRY IN THE KINGDOM. 

See Testimonials. 

Extra 


WILLIAM J. FOX, 


’ generatob 

PATENT). 


RADIATING B 

(GILLINGl 


Hot-water Engineer, 

12, South Place, Finsbury, 
London, E.O. 


Hooking’s Hew Patent 

AUTOMATIC COKE 
AND GAS BOILERS 

Will maintain a uniform 
temperature for from 12 
to 15 hou rs, and often from 
15 to 20 hours, with one 
small charge of common 
Gas Coke of the cheapest 
kind. For economy and 
efficiency in combination 
with cleanliness and com¬ 
fort these Boilers are, 
beyond the possibility of 
a doubt, the greatest boon 
ever offered for the pur¬ 
pose of Heating Conser¬ 
vatories, Halls, and other 
Buildings, where little at¬ 
tention is required. 

Every particular, with 
testimonials, given on ap¬ 
plication to 

FRO&LIHH00KIHG 

St CO. (Limited). 37, 
Hanover St., Liverpool. 


Trice, 5s. per dozen Canes ; 35s. per 100. 
strong selected, 7s. 6d. per dozen. 

EDMUND PHILIP DIXON 
The Yorkshire Seed Establish ment, Hull. 
Garden Requisites. 

W WEBBER, Wholesale Merchant, Station 

• Road, Loughton, Essex.—Orchid Peat. Black Peat, 


In BRA8S. COPPER, or IRON, from 31s. 6A 
By this invention small conservatories can he if, 
uniform temperature throughout the whole tw«ty-f« 
at a cost of 2d., and the heater requires no attention * 
during that period. All other lamp healers throw be 
vitiated air into tho room. This heats by radiation, i 
impurities aie deposited in the water automatically 
Manufactured by 

TREGGON & CO. 

(The oldest firm in the trade). YORK WORKS, BR£ 
ROAD, LONDON, N. City Office and Warehouse. 1* 


Street, E.C 


Printed and Published by the registered Pmir 

Robinson, at the Office, 37, Southampton Stwea “ 
Parish of St Paul, Oovent Garden, in the Oity of 
Saturday, December 9.1882 

Ongiral From 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Automatic, Economic, and 
Efficient. 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. 

BKG1BTERED FOB TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


TTY ACINTHUS CANDICA]SS(the white sum- 

■LL mer flowering giant Hyacinth), 3 feet to 5 feet, grand 
spike of pendent bell-shaped flowers, hardy. 6d each, 4s. 6d. 
doz., delivered—COLLINS k GABRIEL, os below. 

PROCUS (yellow), to clear. Is. per 100, 9s. per 

VJ 1000.—COLLINS k GABRIEL, as below. 

rpiGRIDIA GRANDIFLORA and CONCHI- 

J- FLORA (tiger-spotted flower), beautiful day Lily, 3s. doz., 
either, delivered.—COLLIN8 k GABRIEL, as below. 

fjHIONODOXA LUCILLE (the Glory of 

the Snow). A charming acquisition, somewhat re¬ 
sembling the old favourite Scilla sibirica. Awarded 
a first-class certificate by the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Figured in The Garden, July 3, 1880, and in the 
Jourual of Horticulture ; suitable for rockwork, pots, or 
beds ; colour Nemophila blue, with white centre ; Is. and 
2s. doz., 7s. 6d. and 12s. 6<L per 100, delivered.-COLLINS 
k GABRIEL, os below. 

P.ALANTHUS ELWESI, the rare Giant 

8nowdrop. from Asia Minor, Is. doz., 7s. 6d per 100, 
delivered.—COLLINS k GABRIEL, as below. 

T ENT LILIES, or Narcissus pseudo-Narcissus, 

-Ll fine for permanent planting. 4s. 6<L per 100, 9d, per doz,, 
delivered.—COLLINS k GABRIEL, as below. 

HROCOSMIA AUREA, golden yellow, of great 

valuo as cut flowers or border decoration ; Is. 6d. per 
doz., delivered.—COLLINS k GABRIEL, as below. 

pAMASSJLA ESCULENT A, purple, a vigo- 

VJ rous growing hardy bulb, suitable for flower borders, 
with handsome spikes of star-like flowers, figured in The 

Garden, Sept, 17.1881 ; Is. 6d. per doz., delivered-COLLINS 
k GABRIEL, as below. 

OCILLA SIBIRICA. a very pretty blue, spring 

G flowering bulb universally known and admired, Is. doz., 
7s. 6d. per 100, delivered.—COLLIN8 k GABRIEL, as below. 

T EUCOJUM VERNUM, white, “the Spring 

XJ 8nowflake," Is. doz. ; eeetivum, “ the Summer Snowflake, 

2s. per doz., delivered—COLLINS k GABRIEL, as below. 

qPANISH IRIS, choice mixed, the small 

G bulbous Iris of Spain, Is. per doz., 6s. per 100, delivered 
-COLLINS k GABRIEL, as below. 

TRIS TUBEROSA, “the Snake’s-head Iris,” 

X violet and green ; “the ^Esthetic Iris," 2s. per doz., de¬ 
livered—COLLINS k GABRIEL, as below. 

P.LADIOLI, early flowering, mixed, including 

vX “ The Bride," These flower in June and July. Is. 6d. per 
doz., delivered-COLLINS k GABRIEL, as below. 

OYACINTHUS AMETHYSTINUS, blue, a 

XL miniature alpine Hyacinth, rock, pot, or border plant, 
2r. ner doz . delivered.—COLLINS k GABRIEL, os below. 

qTAR OF BETHLEHEM (Ornithogalum um- 
G bellatum), white, fine for permanent planting, 9d. per 
doz., 4s. 6d per 100, delivered-COLLINS k GABRIEL, as 
below. 

ANEMONE FULGENS fl.-pl.. scarlet 'much 

xA admired in Covent Garden Market, Is. 3d. per doz., deli- 
v**red—COLLINS k GABRIEL, as below. 

ivj AKCISISUS JUNCIFOLIUS, a charming 

IN small yellow species from the Pyrenean Mountains, suit¬ 
able for pots or rockery, 2s. 6d per doz., delivered.— 
COLLINS k GABRIEL, as below. 

T ILIUM AURATUM, “the Colden-rayed Lily 
XJ of Japan ; ” fine bulbs, Is. each, 9s. per doz., delivered. 
-COLLIN8 k GABRIEL, as below. 

•1‘UBeRoSES.— American rootsof “The Pearl,’’ 
X the finest Tuberose in cultivation, a dwarf variety, 3 for 
Is. 3d, or 4s. 6d per doz., delivered.-COLLINS k GABRIEL, 
as below. 

■p V ERLAST1NG FLOWERS for Christmas 

XJ decoration. An assortment, 2s. 6d, 5s., and 10*.— 
COLLINS k GABRIEL, as below. 

TATOOD HYACINTHS, rose, blue, and white, 

YY mixed flue for borders in permanent situations, Is. per 
doz. delivered ; 3s. 6d. per 100, not delivered.—COLLINS k 
GABRIEL, as below. 

POLLENS & GABRIEL, Seed, Bulb, and Plant 

\J Merchants, 39, Waterloo Road, London, 8.E. N.B.— 

Mr. A. Collins was upwards of eleven years with the late firm 
of Barra Sugden. We would be pleased to send quotations 
of any bulbs or plants you may require. 


UEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF 

D FLOWERS for screens and scrap books; 100 for 15s., 
n/tr for 9 b., twelve for 2s. 6<L Hpecimeu plate post free for 3d. 
-P.O.O. to T. SPANS WICK, The Publishing Office, 37, 
.Southampton Street. Covent Garden. _ 


\TE\V SWEET VIOLA (Carters Perpetual 
IN Bine), in flower all the year round, beautifully Bcented, 
au abundant bloomer, v£ry hardy, hot or cold weather having 
no effect upon it, most useful for margins or beds : colour, 
violet slate blue ; makes an admirable coat flower. Nice 
healthy plants from cutting pots. Is. 6d. each, post free: 10a. 
<loz.: 60s. 100.-CARTER A CO.. 237 and 238, High Holborn, 
London. _ 


pHEAP TREES.—Plums, in six varieties 

(early, medium, and late); Pears, in three ; Cherries, in 
four varieties ; Golden Noble Apples ; Cluster Damsons, all 
two years grafted, at 6s. per dozen. Baldwin’s Prolific Black 
Currants, at la and Is. 6d. per dozen. Stone's Apple, or 
L-xldington Seedling, at 8d. each. P.O. payable at New¬ 
ington.—JAMES EDM ED, Fruit Grower, Newiugton, 8it- 
11 ngboume._(4166 

•UPERB White Lily, true Lilium eximium, 

O produces its elegant flowers in early spring, exquisitely 
perfumed, most effective for pot culture or border decora¬ 
tion; three 2s. 6iL, carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans 
T, London, N.W. 


magnificent lilium auratum, 

lu. finest and strongest picked bulbs, will bloom splen¬ 
didly, and may be relied on to give grand results; six, 5s 6d.; 
three, 3s., carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road. 
London, N.W.__ 

GLOXINIA CRASSIFOLIA, a grand variety ; 

ul they surpass anything before introduced, flowers and 
oliaae are most beautiful; six, 5s. 6d. ; three, 3s.—M. 
VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road, Primrose Hill, London. _ 


SCHOOLMASTER.—The best new Apple and 

0 good for exposed situations. First-class Certificate 
IH.8 ; strong maidens, 7s. 6<L each. Coloured plate, six 
tampe.—Particulars post free, from THOMAS LAXTON, 
fed/ord. 


no i n a and upwards. — TERRA- 

JO^ lUoi COTTA 8TOVE8.-ROBERTS 8 PATENT 
>ORTABLE TERRA-COTTA STOVES for Coal. Healthy 
teat 24 hours for about Id., without attention. For green- 
louses, bedrooms, Ac. Pamphlet, with authenticated test!- 
uoniala, sent. See in use and order at Patentee's, 112, Vio- 
oria Street, Westminster._ _ 


3 TOVES.—Terra-cotta ! Portable 1 for Coal. 
3 ROBERTS’S PATENT. Healthy heat 24 hours or 
)nger for about Id., without attention. For bedrooms, 
reenhouses, or almost any purpose. Pamphlet and authen- 
icated testimonials Bent. In use daily at Patentee's, T. 
EGB ERTS, 112, Victoria Btreet, Westminster. _ 

1REENHOUSES Heated 24 hours for about 
A Id., without attention. ROBERTS S PATENT TERRA 
OTTA STOVES for COAL give pure heat with common 
■a) or coal and coke. Pamphlet and testimonials sent. See 
use at Patentee's, THOMAS ROBERTS, 112, Victoria 
tree*. Westminster. _ 

[JSHURST COMPOUND.—Used by many of 

r leading gardeners Hi nee 1859 against red spider, mildew, 

ripe, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. 
the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
esaing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre- 
rations intended to supersede it. In boxes, Is., 3s., 10*. 6d 

MKRICAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

L CXJRED by rubbing a wet hard painter^ brush on Gis¬ 
mo, * " “ . 


ixwt Oompoun d, and working the lather into the Infected part 

[JSBURSTINK keeps feet dry, softens hard 

I boots, preserves leather, takes a polish. In boxes, 6d and 
e*ch. Wholesale by Price's Patent Candle Company 
United). Retail by Seedsmen and Oilmen. Complaints are 
ule of difficulty in getting Gishurstine. Some leading 
jurymen hare pat it on their lists; other* are requested 


OCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

Patent Process. July 1, 1882. In consequence of the 
scarcity of husks, from this date prices will be as 
Iowa : Sacks, Is. 6d each; 10 sacks, 13s.; 15 Backs, 18s.; 
t ^kii, 23e.; 30 sacks, 30s. (all sacks included). Truck-load, 
, e on rail, £2. Limited quantities of P.M. special quality 
mu Hated, in sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (two prize medals), 
rzna, strictly cash with order.—CHUBB, ROUND k OO., 
-,r^T\VorkmTwesfc Ferry Ro»d MiilwalL London. B. _ 

HU Publisher bege to announce that the poeUione of Adver* 
rmrrUt cannot be "tiled beforehand, nor can any guarantee 
yivcnfbr the continued repetition of the tame Advertisement 
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TV/TR. T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., begs to notify 

XYX that his Illustrated Vegetable ana Floral Catalogue 
and Guide for 1883 is now ready, and may be had free by |>o»t 
for three stamps. — .Hillingdon Heath Nurseries, near 
Uxbridge. 

F ruit treesi fruit trees! fruit 

TREES (—Clearance Bale of five acres of choice and 
strong trees at about half the usual price. Apples, standard* 
half-standards, trained, or pyramid, 4-ft. to 5-ft. stems, 18s. to 
24s. per dozen ; Cherries, ditto, ditto, 24s. to 30s. i>er dozen ; 
Damsons, 30s.; Pears, 18s. to 30s.; and Plums, 18s. t o 30s. per 
dozen ; Red and White Currants, best selected varieties, and 
Gooseberries, 3s. per dozen; Apricots and Peaches, trained 
and established, 5s. to 10s. 6d. each. Reduction made when 
not less than fifty trees of a sort be taken.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, near Uxbridge. 


pOSE TREES. — Strong trees, 300 varieties, 
-Lb 7s. per dozen, or if not lesB than 100 be taken, 45s.— 
T. J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

PRIMULA.—Best of strains, strong, healthy 
X plants, showing for bloom. 4s dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
F. R. H.S., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

HYCLAMEN, finest Btrain grown. — Having 

U purchased the entire stock of one of the largest growers 
of this stately flower, I can offer fine bulbs at 5s. doz. ; small 

ditto, 2s. 6d doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ui- 
bridge. _ __ 

piNERARLA.—Exhibition varieties, in flower- 
U ing pots. 3s. 6d dozen, 20s. 100; cur- fully packed.— T. 
J. HAWKINS, Hillin gdon Heath, U x bridge. 


large packi 
Uxbridge 


flAMEhUAS in variety, just coming into 
v flower in 4Hn. pots, 3s. each ; in 7-in. pots, 6e. each ; 
and in 12-ln. pots, 10s. each - all true to name, strong health- 
plants.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


pARNATIONS.— Strong plants in 4$-m.pot8, 
U will soon bloom, 8s. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hil¬ 
lingdon Heath. Uxbridge.___ 


22s. 100; bedding Hyacinths, 2s. 6d. dozen, 20s. 100; Tulips, 
single and double, 4s. 100; Snowdrops, 2s. 6d. 100; Poly¬ 
anthus Narcissus. 7s. 100; Pheasant’s-eye. 5s. IOC; Crocus, 
2s. 100; Anemones, 4s. 100.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath. Uxbridge. 


HLEARANCE feALE.-lOOO bulbs for one 

v guinea, comprising 30 finest named Hyacinths: 100 Poly¬ 
anthus Narcissus,* 200 mixed or Pheasant’s-cye Narcissus. 
50 Tulips.in four varieties. 200 Crocus in four varieties, 100 
Anemones, 200 Snowdrops, 100 Daffodils, 12 Lilium candi- 
dum, and 12 Tiger Lilies.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath. Uxbridge. 


DU LBS—Clearance sale under cost price.—The 
X) half guinea collection contains similar bulbs to the 


Hillingdon 


ly propoi 
i Heath, 


•rtionate in number —T. J HAWKINS, 
Uxbridge. 


Hillingdoi 


qTEPHANOTIS.— Strong plants of this beauti- 

G ful greenhouse creeper, so valuable for its highlyBoented 
and beautiful bloom, 3e. 6cL per plant.—T. J HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Ux bridge. _ 

O WEET VIOLETS.-Russian, Neapolitan, BeUe 

G de Cbatenay, Marie Louise, Duchess of Edinburgh. Czar, 
and White Czar, 2s. doz., 12s. 100.-T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge 


T ILIUM candidum and Arum sethiopica. - 
XJ Special a 


>pica 

Special attention is drawn to these beautiful wintei- 
flowenng bulbs, easily cultivated, aud so useful for decora¬ 
tive purposes. Candidum, 5s. doz.; Arum, small size, 3s., 
ditto, 8s. per doz.—T. J. HAW KIN S, B illingdon Heath, 


large ditto, 
Uxnridge 


nPUBFROSE, deliciously-8cented white flower, 
X easily grown, strong roots, 5s. doz.—T. J. HAWKINS 
HiUingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 

OHRISTMAS ROSE (Helleborus niger).- 

\J No heat or greenhouse required to grow this beautiful 


No heat or greenhouse required to i 
and very useful decorative jilant, 3s. per 


doz. roots.—T. J 


and very useful decorative plant, 3s. per < 

HAWKINS, HirUingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

qOLANUM or CHRISTMAS CHERRY.— 

O Strong plants, well berried, 8a. per doz. Extra choice 
well selected plants full of berry, 10e dozen.—T. J. HAW 
KINS, Hillingdon Heath,'Uxbridge. 
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K INDLY note that all Orchids, Ferns, Bulbs, 

Ice., as advertised by us, are guaranteed to arrive safe 
from frost and in good condition. If not satisfactory on re¬ 
ceipt, money returned by MORLEY ft CO., Fulwood, 
Preston. 


rpHL beautiful new Viola pedata bicolor, as 
X figured in Gar din coloured plate, October 28, for green¬ 
house or outdoors. Bound plant, crown as imported from 
America, Is. 6<L each, free. A gem of the first water.— 
MORLEY k CO.. Fulwood , Preston._ 

rpiJE rare and very beautiful Lygodium palma- 
X turn, climbing Fern, will grow up stick, almost hardy. 
Nice plant, in frond, with tuft of frond roots, growing on 
peat, as imported, 2s. (xL, free ; two, 4a. 6d., free.—MORLEY 
k CO., Fulwood, Preston. 


T AST offer but one of charming 1 ea Roses on 

JJ own roots, delivered free, nice small healthy plants in 
leaf, as follows: Ciloire de Dijon (yellow). Souvenir d’Elise 
(creamy white), and red Dijon, the above three, 3s., free.— 
MORLEY k CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

OHRISTMAS ROSES. — Having imported 

v large Quantity of the above, can send, carriage paid, at 
following prices: 6 roots. Is. 9d., free; 12, 3s., free ; 24, 5s., 
free; 50, 8s. 6d., free. Extra selected with bloom buds, 
4s. 6<L dot, carriage paid.—MORLEY k CO.. Fulwood, 
Preston. 


TAST OFFER OF SWEET BRIERS. - The 

■Li foliage of this Rose is sweet scented, nice for placing 
among cut flowers; perfectly hardy out of doors : three nice 
plants. Is. 8d.. free; six, 3s., carriage paid.—MORLEY & 00. 
Fulwood, Preston. 


PITCHER PLANTS for cool greenhouse, most 

A curious and interesting; pitchers hold water; almost 
hardy, stems of Sarracenin purpurea (Pitcher plant), a rich 
rosy purple; plant. Is. l(kL, free; two, 3s. 2d., free.—MOR¬ 
L EY k CO. , Fulwood, Preston. _ 

fPHE charming little cool house Orchid, Calo- 
X pogon puiohellus. bulbs. Is. each, free: two, Is. 6a.; 
or bulb and a crown of the Cypripedium Calceolus Orchid, 
2b., free.—MORLE Y k O O , Fulwood , Preston._ 

F )R delightful perfume few flowers can equal 

the beautiful double white Tuberose; four bulbs. Is. 6d., 
free, with cultural directions; six, 2s., free.—MORLEY k 
OO., Fulwood, Preston._ 


rPUL Beautiful Yellow Orchid, Cypripedium 
JL Calceolus, for cool greenhouse. Is. 2d., free; two roots, 
la 9tL, free. Not started, sound crowns as imported.— 
MORLEY k CO., Fulwood. Preston. 


XTELLEBORU'S PURPURASCENS. - Can 

Li send three nice plants of this beautiful Christmas Rose 
for Is. 6iL, free, or six 2s. 2d., free.—MORLEY k CO., Ful¬ 
wood. Preston. 


POUR nice little plants of exotic Palms, all 
L different, suitable for Fern case culture, are most graceful, 
la BcL, free.—MOR LEY k CO . , Fulwood, Preston. _ 

*pARE HCTLLY FERN, with thorns like 

Xll miniature Holly leaves; plant. Is. Id., free; 2, Is. 8d. 
free: i>erfectly hardy. Fresh consignment just to hand.— 
MORLEY ft CO., Preston. 

PARLY BLOOMING GLADIOLI.—Twelve 

-Ll flowering Bulbs, mixed varieties. Is. 2d., free. Hardy out 
of doors; plant now.—MORLEY ft C O., Fulwo od. Pre ston. 

OIX BULBS Lilium candidum. Is. 8d., free. 

O Above is the well-known white, tsweet-scented garden 
Lily.—MORLEY ft OO.. Fulwood. Preston._ 


JOHN LAING & CO.’S VINES, carefully 

U grown at the new vineyard, are now in prime condition 
for planting * fruiting canes, 7s. 6d. and 10s. each; planting 
canes, 3s. 6d. to 5e. Delivery free of packing or carriage 
within 12 miles. - Add ress. The V ineyard. Forest HilL 

WHITE CLOVES ! WHITE CLOVES! !- 

T* Mrs. Sinklns, the new hybrid white Clove, is the 
largest, sweetest, hardiesL most nee growing and flowering 
variety in cultivation* blooms three Inches across, perfect 
rosettes ; were admired by thousands at H R.H. Duchess of 
Teck’s stall at the Grand Bazaar, also at Lady Peek's 
Bazaar, opened by General Six F. Robert s. P lants, 4s., 5s., 
and 6s. per doz.; post free for cash.—W. WEALK, Taplow, 
Bucks._ 


POSES, CHEAP ROSES.—350 of the finest 

Xv varieties for exhibition and garden cultivation ever 
offered, including all the very best new and old varieties of 
Hybrid Perpetual, Moss, Bourbon, Noisette, and Tea Roses. 
Dwarf bushes, 6s. and 7s per doz.; Standards, 18s. per doz.; 
Teas, 10s. and 12s. per doz; new varieties. Is. 6d. and 2s. 
each; strong plants, well rooted, packed free. Descriptive 
catalogue free on application.— A. MOFFATT ft BON, 
Botanic Nurseries, Biggleswade. Beds._ 


PHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS.-Mr. N. 

VJ Davis begs to say his new Catalogue of Chrysanthemums 
Is now ready; as well as fully describing the 600 varieties which 
foHBs his splendid collection, this catalogue gives full particu¬ 
lars as to cultivation, with many hints to enaute success in 
bringing the blooms to show quality, sent poet free one stamp, 
or with one dozen strong healthy cuttings. Is. 2d, oorrectly 
named ; ,25 for 2s. 3d.; 50 for 4a. ; 100 for 7s. 6<L For pur¬ 
chasers’ selection and new varieties see catalogue. — N. 
DAVIS, 66, Warner Road, Camberwell. _ 


PARLY FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

Xl MUMS.—Many grand new varieties, and all the older 
varieties reclassed into early and Bemi-eariy.flowering, 40 dis¬ 
tinct sorts, being finest collection extant. See catalogue, post 
free one stamp.—N. DAVIS, 66, Warner Road. Camberwell, 

PRUIT TREES.—Pyramid Apples and Pears, 

X best sorts, good plants, 6s , 9s., and 12s. per doz.; Straw¬ 
berries, 2s. tkl. per 100; Roses—La Grifferaie Rose cuttim 
for stoek, la per 100, 7a 6d. per 1000, cash. Dwarf H.J 
Roses, all the leading varieties, 7s. per doe., 50a per 100.- 
WM. OLIBRAN ft SON, Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham. 


inn HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

XlsU for 26s.—Richard Smith ft Co.'s selection of the 
above contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
beautiful and hardy plants for the border or rook-work, so as 
to produce flowers and render the garden attractive all 
through the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
8M1TH ft CO., Numer ymen and See d Merch ants, Worc ester. 

pKEEPERS for Walls, Trellises. Ac., in great 

VJ variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
object may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
sad advioe on application.—RICHARD SMITH ft CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 


PHRYSANTHEMUMS! CHRYSANTHE- 

v MUMS ! I—Cuttings now ready of several hundred 
varieties, our selection. Is. 6d. per doz., 8s. per 100. The col¬ 
lection comprises all the new and old sorts worth growing, 
English or Continental: Japanese varieties, 2s. 6d. per doz. 
—WM. CLIBR AN ft 8QN, Oldfield Nursery, A l trincham. 

J ILY OF THE VALLEY.—Plant at once for 

XJ forcing, for Christmas decorations, or for early spring 
blooming. 50 extra strong, finest-picked crowns for Is.; 100, 
Is. 9cL TlOOO for 12s. 6d.; all sent free and carefully packed. 
—H. JALLAND, Homcastle, Lincolnshire. _ 

PARNATIONS and PICOTEES.—Two hun- 
v dred of the best sorts in pots, all named.—For price, 
fto., W. WRIGHT, Hall Farm, Fulbourn, Oambs. 
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fVKAFE VINES and ORCHARD HOUSE 

VjT TREES IN POTS.—Grape Vines, extra strong, short- 
jointed, and well ripened; planting canes, 3s. 6d. to 5s. each; 
extra strong fruiting earn*, 7s. 6d. to 10s. Orchard-house 
trees, fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Plums, Cherries, Pears, Apples, and Figs. De* 
icriptive price list for Id. clamp.—RICHARD SMITH ft OO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Woroester. 

Of 1 non CLKAIATIB IN FOlS of aU ttie 

OvjUVJU finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowers of which become 10 inches across, ana are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple) for climb¬ 
ing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, strong plants; 
descriptive list on application.—RICHARD SMITH ft CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Woroester. 

A Pi’LE TREES with MISTLETOE growing 

Xi on them.—Price from 7s. 6d. to 21s. each.—RICHARD 
SMITH ft CO., Nurserymen, Worcester. 

\TUCCA or “ Adam’s Needle” iB a plant which 

X is neither so generally known nor plantea as much as it 
deserves to be, for when in flower it is a most beautiful ob¬ 
ject, its Aloe-like leaves and appearance being at once re¬ 
markable and suggestive of tropical vegetation. The under¬ 
mentioned kinds are perfectly hardy and suitable for planting 
in gardens of ail sizes: Yucca gloriosa pendula, Is. 6d. to 
3s. 6d. each; Yucca filamentoea, Is. 6d. to 3s 6d. eaoh ; Yucca 
recurva, Is. 6d. to 3s. 6d. each.—RICHARD SMITH ft OO., 
v -wm-mpn ?nd Seed Merchants. Worcester. 

iv — w ell rooted, many shooted, truly 

Xli named, of matured vigorous growth, and of the best 
kinds. Dwarfs, R. S. ft Co.'s selection. 8s. per doa, 60s. per 
100 ; Standards. 21a per dot.—RICHARD SMITH ft CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 

^LOWERING SHRUBS in great variety, such 

X as Hydrangeas, Lilacs, DeuLms, Bpirseas, Cytisus, 
Broom, Pyrus, Befberis, Double Cherry, Scarlet Hawthorn, 
Guelder Rose, fto, 8s. per doz., 50a. per 100. Descriptive List 
on application.—RICHARD SMITH ft 00., Nurserymen and 
<n>«»d Merchant*. Worcester. 

vj FiiUiAL Ui? i? ER of surplus Stock, in fine and 
O frequently transplanted Trees of various and choice 
kinds at rxceeHingly low priees. The List free on application. 
-RICHARD SMITH ft CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer¬ 
chants, Worcester. 

OEAKALE.—Exceptionally fine roots for foro- 
O tag, 2s. 6d. per doz., 16s. per 100. Asparagus, strong for 
forcing, 12s. per 100; specially selected ditto, 16s. per 100.— 
RICHARD SMITH ft CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer¬ 
chants. Worcester. 

STRAWBERRIES. —Strong roots for present 
O planting and for fruiting next year, 4s. per 100. Descrip¬ 
tive fist and price for plants in pots for forcing on applica¬ 
tion.—RICHARD SMITH ft CO., Nurseryman and Seed 
Merchants, Woroester. 

TREES for streets, trees for 

X AVENUES, ftc., TREES AND BHRUB8 which 
withstand smoke; beautiful plants in pots of various tints 
and of low growth for winter bedding, window boxes, ftc. 
(tbe same plants may be used year after year). For prices, 
ftc., of above see descriptive list, free on application.— 
RICHARD SMITH ft OO., Nurserymen and Seea Merchants 
Woroester. 

MISTLETOE.—Sufficient to form a handsome 
XVX bunch, about 2& feet through, carefully packed and 
delivered at any Railway Station for 5s. with order.— 
RICHARD SMITH ft CO.. Woroester. 

pDELWEISS (Bridal Everlasting), the rarest of 
XJ alpines, collected by tourists with the utmost peril of 
life only; curious white star-shaped flowers, pretty for church, 
wreaths, home, or Christmas decoration ; will last for yean. 
Price, 50 flowers, 2a. 6<L : 100, 4s. 6d.; 500, 20s.; 1000, 35s. 
Seed, per packet. Is., with specimen flower and cultural in¬ 
structions, sent out properly packed, post and package free. 
Remittance, stamps or postal notes.—Address, SAMUEL 
DAXON, Ctoft. Warrington. Lancashire. 

A UTUMN-SOWN, tine plants of Cabbage, 
XX Cauliflower, Kale, Savoy, Winter Onions, Lettuce, ftc., 
fto.,cheap, in small or large quantities, by post or raiL Send 
for list and printed copy of numerous unsolicited testi¬ 
monials from customers, 1882, to EDWARD LEIGH, 
Wroth am Farm, Dunsfold, Godaiming, Surrey. 

OPRING FLOWERS, cheap and good. — 360 

tO hardy garden plants, consisting of Violas, Pansies, 
Daisies, Anbrietia, double Wallflowers, Polyanthus, ftc., to 
flower next spring, for 21s; half, 11s.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, 
Fluder, Kingskenswell, Devon. 

mANT BERLIN LILiES OF THE VALLEY. 

IT Prepared for early flowering. Finest quality, Is. 3d. dozen ; 
7s. fid. 100 ; Spines, 2s. 6d. dozen ; extra clumps, 5s. dozen ; 
Bride Gladiolus, 2s. fid. dozen; double white Narcissus, 
In. 3d. dozen.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kingskera- 
well, Devon. 

TTERBACEOUS PHLOXES, finest named, 

XI 3*. 6d. dozen ; Rock plants, 2s. dozen ; splendid Giant 
Polyanthus, Is. 6d. dozen ; extra large flowering plants, 2s. 6<L 
dozen ; crimson Primrose, 2s. dozen ; Carnations, named, 6s. 
dozeu. — Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Fluder, Kingskerawell, 
Devon. 

TDOfsES. ROSES.— Best named show'varieties. 
Xv fine dwarf bush plants, 7s. 6<L dozen ; 50 for 27a ; 100 
£2 10s. Standards, 18s. dozen. List.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, 
Fluder, Kingskerawell. Devonshire. 

PANSIES t VIOLAS !— Fine strong plants, best 

X named show and fancy, 3s. 6d. dozen ; bedding. Is. 6d. 
and 2s. dozen ; seed, 7d. and Is. pkt.—Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, 
Fluder, Kingskerawell, Devon. 


OV EET \ IOLETS specially prepared for win- 

O ter blooming. New York, the best double, 2s. 6d. dozen, 
18s. 100; De Parme, double red Russian, Belie de Ohatenay, 
Argentasflora, Odorot-sauna. White Czar. 4d. each, 3s. 6d 
dozen ; Victoria Regina and large white, 2s. dozen; Swaniey 
White, the grand new double white, 5s each. List of 26 varie¬ 
ties, with directions for cultivation, lpL — Mr. &. W. 
BEACHEY, Fluder, Kingskerawell, Devonshire 


PANSIES ! PANSIES!—Three dozen cutting! 

X in twelve varieties, named, post free for WM. 
8ANDER8. The Gardens. Leek. Staffordshire. 


KT 0\V &EAl)Y . — Chrysanthemum cutting!, 
Xv from 300 selected varieties, Is. per doz., post free.— 
WM SANDERS. The Carders, Leek, Staffordshire._ 


named 


TTYAC1NTHS and TULIPS. — Boat 

XI Hyacinths for pots, 4s., 6s., and 8s. doz. Tulips, nac^d, 
single and double. Is. doz.; Crocus, best mixed. Is. (d. 100; 
Bedding Hyacinths, separate colours, 3s. doz. ; White Roma 
Hyacinths, 3s. doz. ; I.ily of the Valley, crowns Is. 6d. doz.; 
Deutzia gracilis, 6d. each.— ROBT. W. BEEDELL, Tht >ui- 
series. Wallington, Surrey._ 


(X YNURA AURANTIACA,—The new beddin* 
VJ plant for 1883, 2s. each, post free. Christ mu Roses, t*o 
for Is., post free ; double Neapolitan Violets, rx fur lx. 
pest free; Anemone japonica, rosea, and alba, two for 
Is. 6d., post free ; strong plants of sweet-scented Myrtle, if 
for Is.; Primroses, all 3 >Ji tir,3s. per doz.; all past In***. 
-R. W , BEEDELL. Th e Nur series. Wallington. Cum?. 


MYOSOTIS SEMPERFLORENS, beantiRl 

XVX blue Forget-me-not, Is. 6d. per doz,, post free; 10,0 *1 
Lavender, Is. per doz., post free ; large, bushy plants, suLe 
price, not carnage paid.—R. W BEEDELL, The Nurstr-e, 
Wallington. 


A RALIA SIEBOLDI, or Fig-leaf Palm, three 

xx for Is.; Azalea pontica and mollis, two for Ijl ; Pm - 
pas Grass, three for Is. ; Lobelia fulgens Wueen Victors, 
three for Is.; Cyclamen persicum, prize strain. Is. M per 
doz. ; Chrysanthemum cuttings, to name, Is. peT doz ; ail 
post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, W allicgtcc. 


Rnnn PANSIES, fancy Belgian ; la. 3d. for 24 

UVA/VJ plants, post free; 5000 Pansies, English show, 
Is. 3d. for 24 plants ; cuttings of all the beat named Pans**, 
Is. doz.. post 'ree ; Maiden-hair Ferns, four fur la., post free. 
-R. W. B EE DELL, The Nurs e ries. WaUrcgton, _ 


JJINTH ^ear of distribution.—Telegraph Cu- 

Xv cumber, warranted; R. W. Bcedeil's noted straia; 
every seed saved personally from handsome and true fruit; 
the only sort grown; 16 seeds, Is., post free.—The Nurseries, 
Wallington. Surrey._ 


WILLIAM FARREN, Rose Grower, How 

v * House Nurseries, Cambridge. The stock of Boses is 
extra good this season, every plant being larges very busty, 
and well ripened Very fine dwarfs, 60s. per 100; 50. 3t« . 
25,16s ; 10s. per dozen. Standards, ££ per 100; £A XQn mL 
per 50,18s. per dozen. Catalogue, in which is a short msay 
on " The Insect Friends and Enemies of the Rose." free fur 
Id. stamp._ 


J IGHT BRAHMAJS.—Birds hatched from egss 

XJ sent out from my breeding pens during the past season ue 
proving very successful at the various shows. 1 aha.il adTise * 2 ; 
who intend to send to me for eggs to get them hatched cut u 
early in the new year as possible. My stock birds are quite equal, 
if not better, than last season. Eggs will be 5s. per dozen ; 
60 for incubator, 21s.—WM. SYDENHAM, Water Orton, near 
Birmingham._ 

OELECT Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine Plant* 

W for beds, borders, rockwork, or exhibition purpu^v 
Owing to removal, advertiser has a large number of *oxr c 
clumps choice named perennials for disposal at 3a. to 5* 
dozeu on rail. List on application.—Apply to " AMATEUIl, 
Mr. Smith, Printer, Chipping Norton. 

rjALIFORNlAN”LILIES. - Rare, at exc*]- 

U tionaily advantageous prices. Large importations just 
received in fine condition. Prices per dozen and 
Canadense, 10» 6d., Is. 3d. ; c. rubrum, 15a, la 6d. ; coiun.- 
bianum, 15a, Is. 6d.; Humboldti, 21a. 2a ; pardolin nm 11s 
2a ; Parryi, 42a, 4a 6d.; pomponium, 7a 6d., 1*.; nabeseexs, 
21a, 2s 6d.; euperbum, 7a 6d., la Correct eoloun-d 
portrait of each in one large handsome plate, free by poet, 
four stamps. — HOOPER ft CO., Covent Garden. I 


pOSltb.—100 Choicest Exhibition Varieties. 

J-W Standards, 18s. ; Dwarfs, 10a per dozen, well rooted. 
The dwarf trees contain abundance of ripe wood for cut¬ 
tings. Trees more well from the Wiltshire noil. Testimos:^ 
from most successful growers.—W. JEFFERY, Rate Grower. 
Salisbury.__ 


ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA, very strong 

•ax flowering plants ; splendid stuff; three sample plant*. 
Is. 2<L, free, 2a 6<L doz, 16s. 100.—HENRY GODFREY. 
Nurseryman, Stourbridge._ 


P YRETHRUMS, large double Bummer- 
flowering, very Bhowy; six varieties, good planto. 2a - 12 
pl ants, 3a. 6d , free.-HENRY GODFREY , Stourbridge 

pOTENTILLAS, very free flowering, brilliant 

X colours, remarkably showy ; six varieties, 2a.; 12 pLants. 
3s . 6<L, fr ee.—HE NRY GO DFREY, Stourbridge, 


HARNATION, “Much Welcome,” a choice 

VJ hybrid, white perpetual bloomer, fine for cutting; 6 good 
plants, 2aj 12, 3s. 6d—HENRY GODFREY. Stourbridge 

TjAW BONES FOR GRAPE VINES.- 

Xl> Hoare, in his treatise on the Vine, gives a aUikiz^ 
exemplification of their instinct. A bone was placed in thr 
strong, but dry clay of a Vine border; the Vine 6ent out a 
leading or sap root directly through the clay to the bone Is 
its passage through the clay the main root threw out s > 
fibres, but when it reached the bone it entirely covered it 
with the most delicate and minute fibres, like lace, each c-s* 
sucking at a pore in the bone Pure Bone Dust and ocher 
manures. Price list sent on application.—G. T. SEABORN. 
31, Grea t . Bat h Street, Clerk enwelL 14181 


PURI STM AS DECORATIONS.-SMITH A 

VJ LARKE, Florists, 14, High Street, Kensington, have 
now a line stock of the Strawberry Everlasting, crimson 
flowers and white foliage, keeps for years. Prices, 4d_. 5-L. 
and 6d. per bunch, or 4s. 6d. per dozen ; cheaper by tbe ldu 
White Cape fl owers, 2s. per 100. _ 

“PERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, and Somer- 
X set, by an experienced collector of 25 years; oorrectly 
named and packed; with Instruction Book for 
Rockery, planting Ferns, ftc., with each 6s. order. 14 to 28 
named varieties, 6a. per 100. Small (p ost), 30 for 2k. ASPLE- 
NIUM FONTANUM, 8EPTENTRIONALE, and FOLY- 
8TICHUM LONOHlilS (HoUy), Is. each. 1060 varieties 
BRITISH and EXOTIC. Catalogue, 2d. Estab. 25 wm££~ 
E. GILL, Lodging-house Keeper, Lynton, V, Devon. 
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FRUIT. 

GRAPE CULTURE IN THE OPEN AIR. 
Thebe cannot be the slightest doubt as to the 
possibility of ripening good crops of outdoor 
grapes in average seasons in all except the most 
northern counties, yet in even the most favoured 
spots it is more the rule than the exception to 
find outdoor Vines sadly neglected. Outdoor 
Vines seem to be classed with neglected fruits, 
and get only a minimum of attention, and con¬ 
sequently yield but meagre results. It is solely 
a matter of attention to the minor details of 
culture, such as stopping the shoots, disbudding, 
&c., at the right time, on which suocess or failure 
hinges, for the Vine will grow well in almost 
any kind of soil, and is of such a fruitful nature 
that it is well nigh impossible to adopt the 
wrong system of pruning—yet one finds such 
opposite results from next door neighbours, 
situated exactly alike in every respect except 
in the mode of treatment they adopt, that per¬ 
haps a few notes on some of the most important 
items of culture may be acceptable to those who 
contemplate giving the open air culture of the 
Vine a fair trial. 

Selection of position.— This is a most 
important consideration, for the sun’s rays must 
be made the most of, and only a southerly aspect 
can be expected to give good results; but if a 
full south aspect is not available, either south¬ 
east or south-west must be selected, as one gets 
the maximum of the morning rays and the other 
those of the evening. Lofty walls which form 
the gable ends of dwelling houses are excellent 
plaoes for the Vine, but lofty walls are not ab¬ 
solutely indispensable, for I have seen splendid 
crops grown year after year on the low partition 
walls that separate suburban gardens. 

Planting is best done in the spring, just as 
the buds are starting into growth, or young 
canes in pots may be planted in full leaf at any 
time, taking care to shade if the weather is very 
bright. If young Vines from eyes are started 
in pots or on pieces of turf in spring, they may 
be planted out in June, and make really good 
canes by the end of summer. 

Soil.—Any garden soil that will grow vege¬ 
tables will suit Grape Vines to perfection if 
deeply cultivated, but if hard, sour clay or 
gravel forms the main constituent, get it re¬ 
moved at least two feet deep and fill up with any 
fresh vegetable soil, of a turfy nature if possible, 
and add a good allowance of old broken bricks, 
mortar rubbish, and a little manure or bones. 

Training is, perhaps, the most important 
point connected with outdoor Vines. Keep the 
shoots close to the wall, so as to get the fullest 
benefit of the heat absorbed by the bricks and 
again given off to warm the atmosphere surround- 
ing the foliage, and above all keep the growth 
so regulated that the leaves do not overshadow 
each other; every leaf should stand out quite 
clear of its neighbour. The erect mode of train¬ 
ing is perhaps the best for dwarf or low walls, 
a main shoot being trained horizontally right 
and left from the root about one foot from the 
ground, and shoots from them taken up erect to 
the top of the wall about one foot apart. The 
long rod system undoubtedly gives the finest 
bunches, as there is by this plan no old, hard, 
knotty spurs, but every alternate shoot will be a 
fruiting one, and the intermediate ones will be 
the fruiting ones for next season, which plan 
also gives more space for the fruiting shoots to 
be fastened to the wall as growth progresses. 

Stopping the shoots must be preceded 
by disbudding. As soon as the buds swell up 
Large enough to tell which will be the best to 
retain, go over them at once, and remove every 
:>ne not required for fruiting, as it is sheer waste 
sf force to let them grow. As soon as the shoots 
have grown long enough to show their bunches 
sf fruit, pinch the points out at the joint beyond 
the bunch ; only leave one bunch on a shoot; do 
not tie the shoots to the wall until the fruit is 
swelling. There will be no need of any leading 
shoots to be left on the fruiting shoots, if the 
long rod system is adopted, as a single rod must 
be taken up from the base where old wood o f the 
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preceding year has been removed, and this must 
be allowed to grow up unchecked to the top of 
the wall. But for higher walls, or on such posi¬ 
tions as dwelling houses where the spur system 
is adopted, it will be best to lay in some young 
wood annually, and remove a corresponding 
portion of old hard shoots, for although the Vine 
seldom fails to be fruitful, young wood gives 
the finest bunches, and as the pliable nature of 
Vine shoots allows of their being trained in any 
manner that may be desired, every inch of bare 
wall may be clothed with foliage. After the first 
stopping the shoots will soon send out laterals that 
must be again pinched at one or two leaves from 
their base, and this will usually suffice for the 
season. If outdoor Grapes are expected to be 
anything like as good as they may be had, 
thinning of the berries as well as of the bunches 
must not be omitted; cut out all the small 
berries that are in the centre of the bunches, 
and aim at having a regular crop of fair-sized 
bunches, remembering that it is useless leaving 
two bunches or two terries where there is only 
space for one. 

Summer treatment of outdoor Vines 
consists of mulching the roots with rotten ma¬ 
nure, and copious watering with liquid manure 
while the fruit is swelling. As the fruit 
approaches maturity, turn the leaves gently on 
one side to allow the sun’s rays to colour the 
fruit, for there can be no question but that 
white or rather yellow Grapes put on their 
richest colour when fully exposed to the sun’s 
rays, and black Grapes seldom fail to colour 
well out of doors. When fully ripe the bunches, 
if not required for use, should be enclosed in 
muslin bags, as wasps and flies are very fond of 
them, and quickly destroy a great many. I have 
seen bunches of Foster’s Seedling two pounds each 
on open walls, and a really good crop gathered 
year after year, by following the above routine 
of cultivation. 

Varieties. —The following sorts may be 
relied on as thoroughly suited for giving abun¬ 
dant crops of fruit fit for dessert in all kinds of 
seasons : Black Cluster, very prolific and hardy; 
Early White Maivasia, sweet, juicy, white Grape; 
Esperione, large purple, one of the test; Foster’s 
Seedling, large bunch and berry, first class; 
Miller’s Burgundy, hardy purple, very good; 
Royal Muscadine, one of the best of Grapes; 
Sweetwater, the old white, perhaps the best of 
all. Black Hamburgh may be brought to per¬ 
fection in the open air in favoured positions by 
good culture, but the preceding sorts I have 
proved can be ripened thoroughly out of doors 
over at least one-half of the kingdom, and those 
who cannot indulge in glass vineries are only 
half enjoying their gardens if they do not grow 
the hardier kinds of Grapes as open-air wall 
trees. James Gboom. 


APPLE ORCHARDS. 

Position. —There can be no doubt that the 
position of an orchard has much to do with its 
success, and that the more favourable the site 
the tetter the results. Anyone, therefore, 
looking for land to convert into an orchard had 
better pay double for that which is favourably 
situated than commence in an unsuitable 
locality. In this part of Kent we have light 
stony soils on the elevated portions, generally a 
moderately stiff loam on the slopes, and very 
stiff retentive soil in the low-lying localities. 
On all these the Apple is grown in large quantities, 
but whereas both highlands and lowlands have 
their years of scarcity quite as frequently as 
their years of plenty, the orchards on the gentle 
slopes facing the south or west very seldom fail. 
For the hill-tops only the commonest kinds are 
available, and in the stiff soil of the low-lying 
grounds, although most kinds grow luxuriantly, 
they do not ripen their wood so well jis on the 
hill-sides, and they are more liable to suffer 
from frost both in winter and spring, the former 
injuring the immature shoots, and the latter the 
blossoms. Stagnant moisture, too, hangs around 
the trees in the valley, while those on the hill¬ 
sides escape. It is for this reason that land on 
the slopes, or hang of the hills, as it is called, is 
so valuable for orchards. It is naturally well 


drained and sheltered by the higher ground 
behind, and the soil being of good depth, resting 
on Kentish ragstone or hassock, the trees retain 
their vigour for many years. Either a full south 
aspect or south-west is considered the best, for 
if the slope looks eastward the cold winds are 
most destructive in spring. In the blossoming 
season, too, the sun shines fully on the trees 
directly it is above the horizon, thus injuring 
the blooms wet with hoar-frost; while on the 
southern slopes, and more especially if they 
incline to the west, there is time for the blossoms 
to get dry before the sun’s rays reach them. I 
find, therefore, that many of the best orchards 
in this locality that are famed for continuous 
cropping are on the western slopes of hills. 
When fruit crops are a partial failure, owners of 
sheltered orchards reap the benefit, for the 
expenses of carriage and commission are the 
same when the price ranges from 2s. to 3s. per 
sieve as they are when it ranges from 6s. to 7s. 
One year’s crop in such seasons would pay for 
the loss of that of several years were such a 
mishap possible, which is unlikely. 

Shelter— This has a most important effect 
upon the welfare of orchard trees, more espe¬ 
cially when young, for in old orchards the trees 
shelter one another, only the outer rows show¬ 
ing the ill effects of exposure. Anyone contem¬ 
plating planting, therefore, should previously 
supplement whatever shelter exists with some 
rapidly-growing belts on the exposed side, more 
especially on the north and east. In this locality 
we are supposed to enjoy a comparatively mild 
climate, yet shelter for orchards is considered to 
be of the highest importance, and therefore all 
naturally sheltered grounds on hillsides are 
eagerly taken for orchards at a high rental. In 
the case of existing orchards, I have no hesitation 
in saying that it would be found to be a pro^. 
able investment in any part of England to cut 
down a few of the outer trees and plant a shelter 
belt on the exposed quarters, for in many coun¬ 
ties it is impossible to find the gently undulated 
surface that exists in Kent. In forming new 
orchards the planter should precede his fruit 
tree planting with additions to the existing 
shelter. It should not be so close as to prevent a 
free circulation of air nor shade the orchard : but. 
nevertheless, it should be sufficiently close to 
break cold currents of wind, and nothing is tet¬ 
ter for this purpose than tall trees, either ever¬ 
greens, such as Scotch Fir, or deciduous, as Pop¬ 
lars, Elms, or Chestnuts. I may mention that in 
this district where Hop plantations are being 
superseded by fruit trees the Apples are planted 
between every fourth or fifth row of Hops, only 
sufficient Hop hills beiDg grubbed up at first to 
allow of the trees being planted. All the rest are 
left and poled in the usual way, and in this 
shelter the trees get up to a bearing size much 
faster than in open fields. Ultimately the rem¬ 
nant is grubbed up, and the soil sown with 
Grass seeds for permanent pasture to be fed off 
by sheep. 

Preparation of the ground.— Provided 
there is no stagnant moisture in the soil, drain¬ 
ing will be worse than useless in orchards, for 
when the trees get large they are more likely 
to suffer from want of moisture than from an 
excess of it, as evaporation from the large sur¬ 
face of foliage is greater than the annual rain¬ 
fall can supply, and the soil on level rather 
elevated ground gets as dry as dust. In very 
low-lying positions, however, efficient drainage 
must be provided before planting takes place, or 
the trees will be covered with Moss and Lichen, 
and the young wood will fail to ripen and fall 
a prey to the first severe frost that follows. Tile 
drains are sure to become choked with roots, 
but rubble drains or those filled with a good 
depth of any hard material that is easiest pro¬ 
cured in the neighbourhood will last as long as 
the orchard itself. The drainage being com¬ 
pleted, proceed to trench the soil at least 2 feet 
deep. Old pasture land is abont the best that 
can be selected for the purpose. Turn the top 
spit right into the bottom of the preceding trench; 
as this decays the turf makes excellent food for 
the main roots, and being generally rich in 
manurial properties, it is able to support a clear 
healthy growth for years without the addition 
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of fresh manure, which, except on impoverished 
arable land, is not needed. The second or bottom 
spit will be brought to the surface, and the 
bottom of the trench should be dug over or well 
broken up with a mattock, removing any large 
stones as the work proceeds. In this district 
stone suitable for roads is plentiful at two or 
three spits from the surface, and therefore 
enough may be got out in many cases to pay for 
the trenching. This kind of work may be done 
in winter when it is almost impossible to profit¬ 
ably employ hands at any other employment, 
but instead of planting late in spring it will be 
better to occupy the land with some light crop, 
and plant early the following autumn. If the 
land is poor it may be manured, and ploughed 
or forked over in the spring, and will be in ex¬ 
cellent condition for planting in October as soon 
as the leaf begins to fall. In land that is light 
and stony a good quantity of marl or clayey 
loam should be worked into it at the time when 
the holes are made for planting. This will be 
of more lasting benefit to the trees than manure, 
which we find does most good applied as top- 
dressings. It then answers the twofold purpose 
of keeping the surface roots moist in times of 
drought, and being gradually worked into the 
soil by worms and otherwise, it becomes avail¬ 
able for food. Maidstone. 


MARKET FRUIT GARDENS. 

Fruit growers are driven off the cultivated 
land to work in orchards on Grass, for when in 
such a sloppy condition as at present it is im¬ 
possible to carry on winter cultivation with ad¬ 
vantage. Dry, frosty weather would therefore 
be welcomed by those who have manure to get 
on the land and similar operations requiring 
much treading of the ground. Whenever the 
surface is firm enough, however, to bear traffic, 
pruning must be pushed forward, for after the 
buds begin to plump up all growers for market 
like to have the winter dressing completed. It 
is not only a waste of force to have the sap 
swelling up buds that are to be cut away, but 
those required to be left are liable to be rubbed 
off after the days begin to lengthen. All suckers 
springing up from the base of trees or bushes 
must be carefully rooted up. Some fresh soil 
should then be put to the roots, and the pruning 
of the tops completed, after which manure may 
be spread on the surface and dug in. Hereabouts, 
the land being heavy, the tools employed are 
necessarily stoutly made. What are called spuds, 
or very stout-pronged forks, are in general use 
for digging amongst fruit trees and bushes; 
ordinary steel digging forks, so useful in light 
soils, are quite useless for this purpose, and 
spades are not good implements amongst the 
roots of trees. 

Manuring.~I may mention that all sorts 
of refuse from factories and all kinds of sewage 
are applied to fruit trees. Many growers here¬ 
abouts employ men for weeks together to collect 
house sewage for their orchard fruit trees. A 
trench is taken out about 3 feet from the stem 
and is filled with sewage. The soil is returned 
in spring, and it is surprising the crops of fine 
fruit that old and apparently worn-out trees 
bear where this system is followed up for a few 
years. Those who live by growing fruit for 
market made the application of manure the first 
of all considerations, and nearly all of it is 
applied either on the surface and just covered 
with soil or very lightly forked in about the 
roots. 

Roads are now being put in order, the heavy 
traffic of loaded vans and carts soon rendering 
them impassable if not kept surfaced with good 
hard material, and in large fruit plantations at 
least one good hard central roadway must be 
provided for carting the produce out and bring¬ 
ing soils and manure in. Where good gravel 
is procurable there is nothing better, but about 
here broken stone has to be used. This is broken 
up into pieces an inch or 2 inches square,put into 
the wheel tracks, and under the heavy carting 
now going on it soon gets consolidated. 

Dltohes. —Watercourses and drains must 
now be cleared out, for any block in the working 
of these will be injurious; although a thorough 
saturation of the soil by heavy rain is doubtless 
of great benefit to fruit trees, it is by no 
means advisable to have stagnant moisture any¬ 
where for any length of time. 

Good hedges are important, and in no part 
of the kingdom have-I seen more impenetrable 
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ones than those that enclose the fruit gardens in 
Kent. They usually consist of Thorn or Quick, 
and are generally clipped or cut with sharp hooks 
twice in the summer; the sides are hoed and 
kept clean; at this season the surface soil for 
about 2 feet from the base of the hedge is lightly 
forked over, and Couch Grass or similar weeds 
are carefully picked out. Seedling Elders or any 
coarse growing shrubs that spring up must be 
grubbed out now, as they quickly destroy the 
Quick and make gaps in the hedge. Any weak 
places must have stumps driven in to bar the 
passage until the hedge gets thick again. In ad¬ 
dition to preserving the fruit, good hedges help in 
spring to break the current of cold winds. Where 
new hedges are being made, now is a good time 
to get the planting done; prepare the ground by 
thorough cultivation and cleaning at first. Good 
healthy young Quicks two or three years old 
should be planted in a double line and kept 
topped down until they get very thick at the 
bottom. 

Packing fruit for the Christmas markets is 
now being pushed on; Kitchen Apples, such as 
Wellingtons, Graham’s Russet, and others, are 
being sent to London in large quantities ; also 
the smaller dessert kinds, such as Golden Knobs, 
Pcarmains, and Pippins of various kinds. The 
large kinds of Apples generally go in sieves, and 
the smaller in half-sieves. Good Ribstons and 
Cox’s Orange Pippins of home growth still com¬ 
mand the top prices as choice dessert fruits. 
Pears are but very little grown as orchard fruits 
for late keeping; sorts that can be gathered 
and sent direct from the tree are those which 
market growers like. The best fruits as regards 
paying the grower now being sent from here are 
Kentish Cob Nuts; they grow on light or stiff 
soils, and their prices are not much affected by 
foreign competition. J. G. 

Maidstone. 


PRUNING PYRAMIDAL FRUIT TREES. 

8712.—The query put by “ Ignosco ” opens up 
the very wide one of pruning generally, espe¬ 
cially as applied to certain kinds or forms of 
trees, and few subjects have given cause for 
more disenssion than has that of hard pruning 
versus free growth in connection with hardy 
fruits. Tn gardens, small, prettily-shaped pyramid 
trees usually form very attractive objects. They 
look so neat and so regular, and give to the 
garden an air of neatness, order, and propriety 
that can hardly be looked for where trees are 
permitted to make free or natural growth. When 
these prim and well-trained pyramids get well 
established they are famous for the production 
of a free annual growth of wood, and if the 
owner is not too particular as to the getting of 
a crop of fruit, he may find in the culture of 
these trees unalloyed happiness in cutting back 
all this annual or summer growth every year. No 
doubt crops of fruit would be more acceptable, 
but both kinds of crops cannot be had, and as 
the wood will come of course the fruit must be 
wanting; or if the grower be a specialist in fruit 
culture, he may, instead of having his winter 
pruning of firewood, have ample employment 
during the summer in pinching back, for the 
finger and thumb are the most favoured pruning 
implements of the summer-pruning specialist. 
But even this form of pleasure—by reason first of 
its almost eternal need, and second, because it 
almost invariably results in failure—soon becomes 
tiring; and, sick of the two systems of summer 
and winter pruning, the grower exclaims, “ Let 
the trees go hang; they may now grow as they 
like; ” and beyond keeping them somewhat 
thinned, lie lets Nature take her own course, and 
at the end of the second season is astonished to 
find the whole of the robust growth of the first 
year thickly studded with fruit-spurs, and if 
the spring be favourable, with plenty of bloom, 
and in the summer a fine crop of fruit. But 
very much may in this particular case depend 
upon the nature of the stocks upon which 
“ Ignosco’s ” trees are worked. If they are com¬ 
mon free stocks, no pruning will succeed in 
inducing them to fruit, if they make robust 
growth and have a good grip of the soil. The 
only course which may be followed is to entirely 
lift the trees and replant every three or four 
years. The results of this procedure will be to 
stunt all growth the first year; to get fruit, pro¬ 
bably, the second year; and the third year, when 
the roots have once more got a good hold of the 
soil, the wood growth will be robust, and the 
knife again must be brought into requisition 


with the old effect. Lifting, or even the minor 
labour of root-pruning, soon becomes a great 
trouble, and proves more bother than it is worth, 
and the grower presently comes to the conclo- 
sion that it is simpler to let the trees grow 
naturally and take their chance. But, on the 
other hand, if the trees are worked on dwarfing 
stocks—that is to say, Pears on the Quince and 
Apples on the Doucin or Paradise stocks—then 
the pruning needed will be very small indeed; 
and therein lies the great value of these stocks, 
that by making an abundance of small roots, 
which keep near the surface of the earth, none 
of that coarse, fruitless wood is produced, but 
the growth is equable, wood and fruit buds 
keeping pace with each other, whilst the trees 
never get big. It is true that trees so worked 
are shorter lived than are those on the free stocks, 
because these latter root deeply and of necessity 
produce more enduring results. Thus, whilst 
the dwarfing stocks are most fitted for trees to 
be kept small and to be grown in rich garden 
soil, the free stocks are the best for standard 
and, indeed, for all orchard trees. Amateur 
gardeners, in stocking their gardens with Apple 
and Pear trees, should, if they want those to 
make small bushes or pyramids, be careful to 
order those worked on dwarfing stocks, whilst 
for all general purposes the trees should be on 
the free stock. A. D. 


8715. — Gooseberries for show. — I 

make a trench 2 feet wide and 5 inches deep, 
turn the bottom over, and place good turf sod= 
the green side downwards, and then drive in a 
good stake at every 5 feet if large trees, but if 
small trees I put one between, so that when 
they have become too close, I take every other 
out, then tie the stem of the tree firmly to the 
stake, spread the roots well over the sod, cover 
with fine soil 2 inches deep, tread firmly, then 
manure them, and cover up about an inch more. 
I train the shoots horizontally, and leave the 
middle bare; the result is I have good fruit for 
exhibition — Com pa n ion. 

-Take the stoutest and straightest stem* 

of this year's growth of the kinds you wish to 
grow (I suppose the London is the biggest Goose¬ 
berry grown), and take all the buds off but four 
at the top and three at the bottom. Plant these 
sufficiently deep to cover the lower buds am 
time when the weather is mild before the end of 
February. They should be planted in w ell pre¬ 
pared soil, where they should remain for tw<> 
years in the same place, when they may be taker 
up and planted as follows:—Manure the land 
well three months before you plant out (the en«' 
of September is the best time to plant out \ 
take the young trees up with all roots, and dig a 
hole a little larger than the root when spread 
out, but not deeper than will cover the roots up 
comfortably. Before planting the young trees 
level the bottom of the hole, then throw in a 
little stable litter; this must be just covered 
with pure soil, that the manure does not ton rii 
the roots; then place the plant in the hole, and 
cover the roots up with clean soil, then nearly 
fill the hole with stable litter, and on the top 
of that throw clean soil to a little higher than 
the garden level, as the soil and manure w ill 
sink. By the above method you will have good 
strong trees furnished with three or four branche.-. 
If you grow for show you will have to take off 
all small berries just when they are so far de¬ 
veloped that you can readily distinguish which 
will be large fruit. Weak liquid manure gi\en 
twice a week will help the fruit to swell when 
the weather gets warm. Experience will teach 
the rest.—G. C., Eecles. 

8213.— Wire netting a fruit garden.— 

In proposing to wire net his fruit garden. 
“F. R. R.” can hardly have counted the co-y 
for most likely it will exceed the value of aJ 
the fruit he may get out of it for the next six 
years. There would be some sense in wiring in 
to a height of 5 feet or 6 feet a fruit garden, and 
then in covering it with hempen netting just for 
the month or so that the fruit was about to 
ripen, as all the rest of the year the trees or 
bushes, and specially the bloom in spring, would 
have all the advantage of light, warmth, ar.d 
free air. Has “ F. R. R.” ever considered wba: 
might be the influence of wire netting on th° 
sun’s rays if these had to pass always throe cr. 
the wire to the trees? No doubt the result 
would be not only largely to interrupt them, but 
also reduce their heating powers very much, ir 
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precisely an opposite way all the wind passing 
over the garden would be cut up and be con¬ 
verted into cold currents of air, the temperature 
of which would be intensified by the heat-ab- 
stractiDg properties of the iron wire. Of course, 
this latter objection would apply and always 
does apply to wire netting at the side, and 
therefore it would be better to make the side 
fence a close one if possible. Then it is absurd 
to expect to keep out blackbirds if the small 
birds are to have free access. In their way, the 
small birds are, if once they set on to fruit, just 
as troublesome as the larger ones. To exclude 
even the large birds the wire mesh must be not 
wider than 1.4 inches, and this would give w ire 
of great weight and density. Then the top wire 
would become a famous perching place for birds 
of all kinds, and the trees and fruit beneath 
would be covered with birds’ droppings. 
“ F. R. R.’s ” proposal seems to be a game hardly 
worth the candle.—A. D. 


8(>72.— Management of Raspberries. 

—If “Paddy from Cork’s” Raspberry canes are 
7 feet high, they are worth looking after. He 
had better keep the surface of the bed clear of 
all weeds by pulling them out, and not by dig¬ 
ging them out. He should then spread a layer 
of good stable or cow manure over the whole 
bed, making the layer thickest round each 
bunch of canes. If he cannot distinguish the 
old canes from the new, even after a careful ex¬ 
amination, he can tie them all up temporarily 
till early spring, when he will find the old canes 
rotted and ready to 6nap off if bent down. If, 
however, the cutting down of the old canes is 
delayed till spring, care must be taken not to 
injure the buds on the new canes which are to 
produce fruit next year. If the canes springing 
from each root, are numerous, the smaller ones 
may be cut out, as about six canes to each root 
are generally sufficient.—P. R. 

8685.— Red spider on Vines.— It is not 
when the Vines are going to rest that measures 
are to be taken against red spider. On the ap¬ 
proach of autumnal weather this pest, both in 
the open ground and in cool structures, dies, 
cold being fatal to it. Although very difficult to 
get rid of when thoroughly established,red spider 
is more easily kept under than other insect 
plagues, and its presence in a glasshouse simply 
proves that the atmospheric conditions have not 
been all they should have been during the grow- 
ing period. What the Vine grower has to do 
is to give plenty of air in hot weather and well 
damp down thehouse both in the middle of the 
day and towards evening. This will as surely 
hinder the approach of red spider as a close at¬ 
mosphere will promote its increase. Red spider 
loves heat and aridity, but cannot live and 
breed where a pure, moist air is maintained 
during the night and when sufficient air is ad¬ 
mitted by day. Bearing this in mind, anyone 
may keep this pest at a distance.—J. C. B. 

8672.— Making a vinery.— You do not 
ask for advice on building the vinery, only for 
i he border, and the most suitable sorts of Grapes 
to grow. A good compost for the border: To 
every ten loads of loam add two loads of lime- 
old lime rubbish is best—one load of thoroughly 
c harred wood ashes, one load of horse droppings, 
and from two to four hundredweight of half¬ 
inch bones. Let the excavation for the border 
be 2 feet deep, and allow about the same sur- 
fac e space fer the roots that the heads will have, 
that is, if it be convenient—a little more or less 
is no matter. It is generally advisable to con- 
tine the roots in a concrete border, but with 
voar well-drained soil it is quite unnecessary. 
The compost advised is a lasting one ; but excel¬ 
lent Grapes may be grown with good loam, a 
little lime and horse dung. Sorts : For the early 
pfjf] you can get no better sort than Black 
Hamburgh. If you want white, I would advise 
Fosters beedling as being sure to give satisfac¬ 
tion. Buckland Sweetwater is very good, and 
-o is the Duchess of Buccleuch. For the late 
end Black Hamburgh, Black Alicante, Lady 
Downes, and White Lady Downes, are the sorts 
I would advise. If you wish for a Muscat, 
I to wood Muscat will suit you well, it being not 
go delicate as the Muscat of Alexandria. There 
kre many good sorts of Grapes besides those 
named, but I think the ones enumerated are the 
most likely not to disappoint.—W. Habbis, 
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November both the greenhouse and the two 
Hamburgh Vines, and of course transplanted the 
same from a distance in his own garden. That 
being the case, we have not far to seek to find 
the cause of the Vines failing, imperfect trans¬ 
planting. To lift Vines and replant successfully 
requires great care. Every root possible should 
be saved, and should not be exposed to the 
varying influence of the atmosphere ; hence it 
is better to perform the operation in dull 
weather. I would advise you not to interfere 
with the roots in anyway, but mulch the border 
with manure or any moisture-sustaining material, 
and give the border a copious watering. With 
a border like yours it will be almost impossible 
to give too much water, but very easy not to 
give enough. It is very probable your Vines have 
failed through not being transplanted carefully, 
and being kept too dry after the operation. 
Give abundance of water during the growing 
season, but give no stimulating manures till the 
roots have full possession of the soil. To theclieck 
the Vines received is no doubt to be attributed 
the cause of failure; therefore, with careful 
management, you may reasonably expect better 
results next season.— W. IIabbis, Barnstaple, 


HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 


Home-made bouquets —The annexed 
illustration is a good representation of a bouquet 
made in a free-and-easy style without wire or 



A home-made bouqmt. 


lace, and wholly unlike the “ Covent Garden M 
bouquet of the present day. The latter is often 
too flat and uniform in shape, far too large, as a 
rule, for ordinary use, and oftentimes with 
colours arranged as with rule and compass, so 
cqui-distant. are they apart. The only lesson to 
be learned from such bouquets is that of avoid¬ 
ing overcrowding the flowers, and making every 
flower tell to the best advantage; beyond this 
the less they are copied the better for all gene¬ 
ral purposes. A bouquet made in the style here 
represented is in every way preferable for pre¬ 
sentation to those made up with flowers nearly 
or quite all wired. Unwired bouquets can be 
easily taken to pieces when done with, and the 
flowers inserted separately in water; whereas, 
when flowers are wired, they get damaged 
thereby. This form of bouquet is also that 
most useful for a lady to tase with her—say, in 
a carriage—with one alteration, viz., that instead 
of having flowers all round it, arrange them so 
as to face the holder, still, however, keeping to 
the conical form. The bouquet can then be laid 
down, when required, without any of the flowers 
getting damaged. From these remarks it must 
not be inferred that I condemn wiring entirely; 
on the contrary, there are several flowers which 


could not be used effectually without that assist¬ 
ance. For certain occasions, too, the use of wire 
might be countenanced, but still I think what is 
termed “ wiring ” has been carried too far. When 
flowers have to be wired, I find it a good plan 
to bind a little Moss around their stems, and 
also some distance down the wire, in the case of 
short-stemmed flowers, in order to retain mois¬ 
ture. I do not hold with what is termed 
“ packing,” that is, filling in between the wires 
and stems with Moss or cotton wool, in order to 
preserve the flowers. This makes the bouquet 
too heavy. It might be necessary if the flowers 
had to be sent a long distance, not otherwise. 
After a bouquet is made it is a good plan to 
hold it in the hand inverted, and then to pour 
some water through it. This moistens the stems, 
&.C., without wetting the flowers to any great 
extent. If this is repeated daily while the 
flowers last, it will bo a great assistance towards 
keeping them fresh.—J. II. 

Primroses as window plants.— Very 
few think of growing the Primrose indoors, and 
yet it is one of the most satisfactory of window’ 
plants. A difficulty is often experienced in 
furnishing cool apartments in early spring with 
gay flowers, unless expense is no object, whereas 
a dozen good Primroses varied as regards colour- 
will render such places bright and pleasant at 
that time of year. For some years we grew 
some in rooms wherein a fire was only occa¬ 
sionally made during the winter, and long ere 
Primroses bloomed in the open, we enjoyed their 
beauty indoors. If placed in a constantly warm 
room, the foliage draws, and they become in¬ 
fested with green-fly, and the flowers come small 
and devoid of colour. In a cool apartment, on 
the contrary, they are apparently as much at 
home as in the open, the flowers coming large, 
and of good form, quite as good, indeed some¬ 
times better than in the open air, as they are 
screened from vicissitudes of climate, and the 
natural blooming time of the Primrose is not 
alw-ays characterised by geniality. The plants 
should be taken up about the beginning of 
November, or even at the present time, 4.4-inch 
pots being large enough. Give good drainage, 
use the soil rather light, and give air on all 
favourable occasions.— By fleet. 


Renovating lawns.— It may be of use 
to some readers of Gardening to mention a plan 
which I carried into practice w ith some success 
on a naturally wet clayey soil, but which can be 
conveniently applied only to small grass plots. 

I caused a man to go over every part of a plot 
on which the grass was very coarse and poor, and 
with a four-pronged fork to riddle it with holes 
as he went along, by sticking in the fork at 
every 6 inches or less, and not less than 6 inches 
deep, taking care that he did not walk over any 
part of the plot in which the holes had been 
made. He had, consequently, to walk back¬ 
wards. I then took a quantity of sand mixed 
with old, dry, pow’dery stable manure, which I had 
prepared beforehand, and caused it to be scat¬ 
tered evenly and pretty thickly over the plot. 
During this operation the man had, of course, 
to walk forwards. The wooden rake was then 
applied to spread the mixture evenly, and get. 
as much of it as possible into the holes. This 
was done in January, 1880, and in three months 
afterwards, and before the grass had begun to 
grow much, the rains had washed most of the 
sand amongst the grass roots, and into the holes 
out of sight. Fine lawn seeds were sown in 
April and again in September, and the Grass 
was kept constantly cut and rolled during the 
summer, and, as it appeared, much of the coarse 
Grass was pulled up by the roots. There are now 
many large patches of very fine close Grass 
where formerly there was only tall-growing 
coarse Grass and Daisies, and 1 have little doubt 
that if I had repeated the operations the follow¬ 
ing year, the Daisies and rough Grass would by 
this time have been nearly extinct. In a small 
Grass plot, such as is generally attached to 
villas, the whole w T ork could be done in a few r 
hours. The only difficulty would be to get the 
old dry manure. A supply of old manure 
might be got some months beforehand, say in 
summer, and stored in some dry corner till re¬ 
quired.—P. R. 

Heating with paraffin oil.— In reading 
my Gardening Illustrated I find a great 
difference of opinion in regijuJ heating a small 
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greenhouse with paraffin oil. I wish to ask how 
it is that in a house where gas is burnt no plant 
will live, but where paraffin lamps are used the 
plants remain healthy. Of course, I am now 
speaking of dwelling houses. I have been very 
much taken up with “ Scotus’s ” idea in No. 189 
of Gardening, and think of adopting his plan 
as a kind of extra heat in case of severe frost. 
I have a hot-water apparatus, but it is not 
sufficient in severe weather, and I intend to try 
the above plan, but instead of rain-water pipes 
I shall use sheet-iron; this I think will give off 
more heat. If I succeed, I will report for the 
benefit of my fellow readers.— Old Tbafford. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

BcotracU from a Barden Diary— Dec. 18 to 23. 

Sowing Cucumber seeds to produce plants for March; 
turning walks where gravel has become discoloured; 
preparing pit for Madame Falcot Roses; tying down 
Pelargoniums after potting and stopping them; putting 
Schiaanthus in pots; getting up Rhubarb for forcing; 
pruning and nailing Cotoneaster; wheeling manure on 
to vacant land; potting Gladiolus in one-third loam, 
scarcely one-third manure, and rather over one-third 
peat and sand: also more Mint; putting into force some 
Lily of the Valley, a few Ghent Azaleas and Deutzias a 
batch of Jules Margottin Koeea, a few Dielytras, some 
Cinerarias, and also Azalea vittata punctata—tempera¬ 
ture 55? to 60* at night, and from 60® to 65° during the 
day; tying Fig trees after whitewashing the walls and 
cleaning the trellis; also Raspberry canon ; staking late- 
sown Mignonette; putting cases over Watercresses to 
protect them from frost; planting some standard kitchen 
Apples; putting in Vine eyes; pruning Apple trees in 
orchard; clipping tops off shrubs in pleasure-grounds 
where too high; cleaning Violets in frames ; also herb 
beds; sowing Nemophila in pots; shifting young tree 
Mignonette into 6-inch pots ; dividing Irises and planting 
them again in border; planting and staking Cherry and 
Plum trees; getting Endive into heat twice a week, so as 
to have it well blanched and fresh ; refilling baskets for 
conservatory with NemopMla and Silene ; putting Alys- 
sum and oid Verbenas into vinery for cuttings; placing 
all Mignonette from pits on late vinery shelves, so as to 
get it in the sun; examining pot Carnations for fly 
washing Gardenias. 3 

Glasshouses, 

Autumn-flowering Heaths.— The use 

of strong stimulants, to which autumn and 
winter-flowering Heaths are usually subjected 
by those who cultivate this class of plants, is not 
favourable to their continuing long in a healthy 
state, hence so many die after flowering ; yet if 
they can be induced to again start freely into 
growth they will be found very useful a second 
year. If, as often happens, they have been 
placed whilst in bloom in conservatories or other 
houses where a little extra warmth has been 
kept up, this will have excited them to growth 
at a season when they should have been all but 
at rest, and unless they are treated kindly after 
the flowering is over they usually die. In place 
of being put in a cold, chilly atmosphere, I have 
found it better to keep them in a temperature of 
45°, by which means they will often grow away 
freely, and make good plants a second season 
They ought to have their strongest shoots short¬ 
ened to about half their length, and must be 
kept well up to the light, a moderate amount of 
air being admitted to them daily when the 
weather is favourable. After cutting in care 
must be taken that they are not over-watered, 
for, like all other Heaths, they cannot bear their 
roots being too wet, and, in common with any 
plants that have their heads reduced, the roots 
receive a check, but, nevertheless, they must not 
be kept nearly so dry as the hard-wooded section 
of the family requires. Later on, when the 
plants show that they have got well over the 
cutting in, they should be moved into pots two 
sizes larger than those in which they have 
flowered; by this course of treatment they may 
frequently be kept in a thriving state for several 
years. 

Winter-flowering Epaorises. — The 

earliest blooming varieties of these are fre¬ 
quently kept a little warmer in autumn than 
ordinary greenhouse stock, the result being that 
they flower earlier, but the warmth also has the 
effect of exciting growth; and if after they have 
done flowering they are submitted to cooler 
treatment, they, like the Heaths, are liable to 
die off. In fact, it may be taken as a rule that 
any plant, however hardy it may naturally be, 
that has its growth started in the autumn or 
winter should afterwards be kept on moving 
gradually, or the check will be such as to induce 
ill health. As soon as the flowering is over 
shorten all the shoots well in, and if possible 
keep the plants in a temperature similar to that 
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which has induced them to grow. So managed, 
the progress they will make for the next two 
months will be little, but the check that so often 
destroys them will be avoided. 

Chrysanthemums. — Cuttings of these 
may either be put in about this time or in 
February or March; in the former case they 
should be put in pots or pans, kept moist, and 
as close as they will bear without causing the 
leaves to damp by covering with hand or propa¬ 
gating glasses, but at the same time they should 
not be kept warmer than the temperature of an 
ordinary greenhouse. In this way they root 
slowly without the tops getting at all drawn, 
and as soon as struck they should be placed near 
the glass and have plenty of air, moving them 
singly into small pots about the beginning of 
March. These early propagated plants produce 
larger blooms where severe thinning is practised, 
and also a greater number of flowers where the 
plants are grown for ordinary decoration than 
those struck later. In all cases see that the 
cuttings consist of short, stout shoots, and not 
those that have been drawn up through the 
plants being crowded together whilst in bloom j 
where the cuttings are produced under the latter 
condition the plants are never so strong as they 
should be, and it is impossible to keep their 
lower leaves fresh on them through the summer. 
After the general stock has done blooming, all 
not required to furnish cuttings may be discarded, 
or they can be planted against walls or anywhere 
where there is a chance of their flowering out-of- 
doors. 

Lapagerias. —Plants of these done flower¬ 
ing, if at all affected with scale or thrips, should 
be syringed freely with insecticide strong enough 
to kill the insects now when little or no tender 
growth is present, sponging the leaves and stems 
afterwards so as to remove any eggs that may 
remain. Both the red and white varieties are 
best increased by layering a few of the strong 
mature shoots, which, when so treated, produce 
through the spring suckers that in the course of 
the season can be taken off and potted singly. 
Supposing the plants to be planted out, the 
mode of procedure is to get some loose peaty 
soil to which has been added a little sand and 
leaf-mould. This should be laid about 4 inches 
deep on a portion of the surface of the bed in 
which they are already growing, and in this 
layer the shoots, covering them with the soil, so 
that the whole of the stems are buried and a- 
bout one-half of the lower portion of each leaf, 
leaving the opposite end above the surface. The 
shoots must be pegged down with hooked sticks 
to hold them in their position. Keep the soil 
moderately moist, and when the young growths 
make their appearance above ground each should 
have a stick stuck in the soil to support it. 

Salvias.— Those who grew a suffioient stock 
of the free blooming S. Bethelli and S. Pitched, 
will find them amongst the best plants for asso¬ 
ciating with Chrysanthemums, suitable alike for 
general decoration and for cutting, for either of 
which purposes they will last longer than most 
flowers. If to succeed these some of the later 
flowering varieties, such as S. gesneneflora are 
grown, a good display may be kept up for a 
considerable time in the new year, but the plants 
of these late-blooming sorts must not be kept 
too cold, or they will get stagnated in away that 
will much interfere with their flowering. The 
opposite extreme must likewise be avoided, or 
they will come in too soon. A temperature of 
40 at night will answer with the latest of the 
stock, and if the pots are very full of roots i 
little manure-water should be given every week 

Flower Garden. 

The multiplicity of beds which we see in 
most places, filed as they generally are during 
summer with plants ablaze with bloom, has in 
some measure spoiled that repose for which 
English gardens were once famous; for after 
all there is nothing so satisfying to the eye on 
a hot summer’s day, or that yields such 
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amount of permanent pleasure, as rich verdure 
This, therefore, being the case, a general survey 
should be made to see what improvement can 
be effected in the way of reducing the beds, as 
this and other alterations that may be desirable 
to carry out can now be accomplished with 
speed and comfort; and not only these, but 
deciduous trees and shrubs transplanted before 
the close of the year stand a much better chance 
of succeeding than is ppssitye for %m if their 


removal is deferred even a week or two later. 
Any, however, of large size had better be left 
till next autumn, and to prepare them for lifting 
then they should have a trench opened aionnd 
them now in order that their roots may be cut, 
when by filling in the trench again with light 
sandy soil the cut roots will form fresh fibres, 
which will be a great help towards rendering 
their future removal safe, and will assis 
materially in getting them quickly established. 
In the transplanting of trees and shrubs the 
great point is to secure as many roots as 
possible, and to preserve each and all from 
injury. Another thing that militates greatly 
against the successful lifting and transplanting 
of treeB is leaving their roots exposed to the air, 
through which they become dry and shrivel, and 
not only do the roots get in this unsatisfactory 
state, but the bark of the stems and branches 
contracts in the same manner, and when allowed 
to get in this condition it is a long time before 
the sap vessels come into proper working order 
again. To prevent this shrivelling of the rind 
of fresh moved trees it is a good plan, if they 
be large, to bind their main stems and branches 
with Moss, large flaky pieces of which may be 
quickly tied on; the whole surface is thus 
enveloped by a covering which will preserve 
plenty of moisture and keep the bark plump. 
Before turfing the beds over it is a very impor¬ 
tant matter that they be well rammed, for ii 
this is not done there is sure to be a gradual 
subsidence of the earth, and this sinking soon 
causes unsightly hollows that cannot be rectified 
till the autumn. As the soil of beds is generally 
richer than that on which Grass has been grow¬ 
ing, it is always advisable when carrying oot the 
alterations adverted to above to remove a por¬ 
tion of the surface and replace it with soil of a 
poorer nature, or the lawn will prove patchy for 
years. In the selection of turf the best is that 
near paths where it has been subjected to a go«I 
deal of traffic, which makes it come finer, and 
gives it altogether an improved texture acd 
quality. The handiest sizes to have the flags for 
laying quickly and handling easily are about 
2 feet long by 9 inches or 10 inches wide, aid 
l inch to J£ inch thick, as, so loDg as they 
will hold together, the thinner they are the 
better they will roll and unroll, and the more 
speedily can they be beaten down level in 
their places. The beating down should first of 
all be done during a dry time, and then im¬ 
mediately after rain, and if the rolleT is after' 
wards passed over, a firm level surface will be 
the result. 

Herbaceous and other plants of flat 
class show off best in wide shrubbery border? 
with low evergreens to back them up, but 
these latter ought not to be of a kind tbrt 
root far about, or they rob the former, and k? 
spoil their growth. Rhododendrons, Berberis 
Darwini, B. stenophylla, and such like, do not 
do this, and therefore should be largely made 
use of, as they are not only valuable on this 
account, but they are more desirable than most 
others on account of their moderate habit and 
the great beauty of their flowers, which they 
bear so profusely in spring. For variety of 
foliage, Aucubas, Euonymus, and Hollies, are 
the most suitable, and to these may be added 
the variegated Dogwood and Acer fraxinifo- 
lium, and by way of contrast to these, one or 
two of the dark-coloured Nut, which, with it? 
rich coppery leaves, shows up well. To make 
sure of old borders being perfectly free of 
roots from trees and shrubs near, it is a good 
plan at this season to trench up the same, awl 
when doing so to work well up around, catting 
and removing all in the way. As most berte- 
ceous plants are fond of rich soil, the oppor¬ 
tunity afforded when trenching of giving a good 
dressing of manure should not be lost. The 
kind of manure most suitable for the purpose is 
that of a mild nature, and which has been laying 
by for some time to get well decomDosed. b“uch 
as this is agreeable to most plants,* and may be 
used freely without fear of injuring the root*, 
but it is always best to keep it low dowa. 

Fruit. 

Late Vines. —Muscats that were ripe io 
August or early in September may now be car 
and removed to the Grape room, where, under 
good management, they will hang for a tong 
time in perfect condition. As soon as the crop 
has been removed, prune the Vines, cleanse, 
dress s,nd ventilate freely, to give them as lore 
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i rest as possible before they are again started 
nto growth. Lady Dowmes and other thick- 
>kinned kinds need not be cut before the first 
veek in January, unless, like the Muscats, the 
:ruit and wood were thoroughly ripe early in the 
nitumn, and where these conditions, helped for¬ 
ward by tire heat early in the season, have not 
oeen attained, the attempt to keep them fresh 
ind plumpafter they are cutwill be useless. If any 
ilterations, either inside or outside, are con- 
eruplated, have soil and drainage prepared in 
is dry a state as possible, protect from the 
leather, and if possible get the w r ork finished 
>efore we have a change to severe weather. 
Yssuming that the outside borders are in a satis- 
actory condition, remove all temporary covers 
is soon as the Grapes are cut. Apply the annual 
op-dressiDg of turf and bones, and protect the 
oots from frost with a thick covering of stable 
itter or fern. Take advantage of wet days for 
iruning succession houses; also young Vines 
vhich have thoroughly ripened the current year’s 
growth. 

Early Vines. —If the Vines have been bent 
lown to a horizontal position, to insure an even 
ireak, get them tied up to the wires as soon as 
he most backward buds are on the move. SyriDge 
vith warm water when the temperature beginsto 
ise. Give air at 68°, close early, and syringe 
.gain if the afternoon is fine. If inside borders 
ire -well drained, a second supply of water at a 
emperature of 80° will help the young growths 
apidly forward, and old Vines will benefit by the 
iddition of a little clear liquid from the tank, or 
i dash of guano in the water, while vigorous 
•oung canes will produce more compact bunches, 
tnd set their fruit better if stimulants are with- 
leld. Pay timely attention to disbudding, or 
ather the removal of weak breaks, from which 
junches of Grapes cannot be expected, and when 
he best shows become prominent, raise the night 
emperature to 58° or 60° on mild nights. If 
orcing has been commenced with fermenting 
naterial on the borders, make frequent additions, 
urn the whole mass, mixing the old with the new, 
md aim at a temperature of 70° to 75° on the 
surface of the soil. Where external borders 
lave been well covered with a good body of dry 
,varm Oak leaves, and protected from wet, they 
will retain their warmth much longer than when 
'ermenting manure, which is objectionable, is 
lsed. 

Hardy fruit.— The mild, damp weather, 
cvhich has been so favourable for pruning and 
mailing, will have held out inducements to many 
to postpone such work as top-dressing and mulch¬ 
ing until walks and borders are in a better state 
for wheeling manure and compost. But so im¬ 
portant an operation must not be longer neg¬ 
lected, as the timely application of a good 
covering to newly-planted or root-pruned trees 
:annot be overrated. Where Pears are grown 
an the Quince stock and the roots have not been 
disturbed, the annual top-dressing of good rich 
manure may be wheeled out on frosty mornings 
as soon as the nailiDg is finished. It is well 
known that the successful culture of Pears on 
the Quince stock greatly depends upon rich top- 
dressings ; and as the borders in course of time 
become too high, old top-dressing and exhausted 
soil may be forked off and placed on the vege¬ 
table quarters to make room for the new. After 
a few years heavy cropping puts an end to 
extension; blossom buds only are formed, and 
as many people are quite incompetent to thin 
their own fruit, the annual removal of old 
spurs at pruning time should not be neglected. 
If on wet, adhesive soils the planting of trees 
has not been completed, it will be better to 
allow them to remain “laid in” on a dry 
border and well protected with litter than to 
attempt to plant while the ground is saturated 
with cold water. Push on the pruning and 
cleaning of all kinds of fruit trees, as the time 
may be at hand when it will be cruel to force 
men to stand for hours at a stretch against cold 
brick walls. Unfortunately, the winter dressing 
of hardy trees is much neglected ; many trouble¬ 
some insects are allowed to rest in the bark 
and walls, from which they almost precede the 
unfolding of the earliest buds in spring. 

Vegetables. 

The mild weather which we have hitherto had 
has made Peas outside grow apace; therefore 
they now want a fresh sunffly T of coal (not joto) 
ashes. Evjery inch of vacmtjji^u^ l si mijt] j^ow 


be turned up roughly. If all Turnips, Carrots, 
and Beet are not already in store, lose not a 
moment in getting such work done. We have 
been busily employed for the last day or two 
sowing Peas in boxes 3 feet long for very early 
produce. We generally gather from them on 
May 1. The treatment simply consists in well 
draining the boxes, putting in a layer of turf, 
tops of crocks, and filling up with good loam. 
Place them in a cool vinery to get them up 
quickly. They are then placed in a cool house 
near the glass, and they are a most useful and 
satisfactory crop. We also find Chicory and 
Witloof useful additions to the salad bowl, still 
not to be compared with Lettuce or Endive, of 
which we grow large quantities. The true 
black-seeded Brown Cos is the most reliable of 
winter Lettuces. Asparagus, Seakale and Rhu¬ 
barb must be brought in and forced in accord¬ 
ance with the demand. 

It will now be necessary to go over plots of 
Greens and remove all decaying leaves. Such 
vegetable refuse makes a valuable manure w r hen 
it can be dug in whilst in a green state, but if 
this cannot be done it should be thrown together 
and intermixed with a little fresh lime, which 
will add to its value as a manure. Potatoes 
should be carefully examined ; all the early seed 
tubers should be laid in single file to sprout on 
floors or shelves free from frost. Some of the 
first earlies may now be put in shallow boxes of 
leaf soil, and placed in frames to start them; 
and as soon as fairly rooted into the mould, 
they should be finally planted in forcing pits or 
pots ; we find the latter a very convenient mode 
of growing the earliest batch, as they can be 
moved from place to place as circumstances 
demand. Hyatt's Ashleaf Kidney and Fenn’s 
Early Market Round are both excellent varieties 
for pot culture. If not yet done, Asparagus 
plantations should have a thick covering of 
well-rotted manure, but no alleys should be 
scooped out to cover it; such a proceeding is not 
only useless, but hurtful. 

New plantations of Horseradish and Rhubarb 
may now be made at any time, and established 
plots should be manured and dug over. Let all 
vacant plots of ground be manured, and dug, 
trenched, or ridged up as soon as possible, in 
order that they may have the fullest exposure to 
the ameliorating influences of the weather. A 
plan of cropping for the forthcoming season 
should at once be decided on, and in making it 
out see that the various plots have the crops 
varied as much as possible from those of last 
year. Taking the same crop twice consecutively 
from the same ground not only impoverishes 
it more than it otherwise would be, but the pro¬ 
duce is less, the only exception being when the 
ground is deeply trenched. 
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DWARF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

8662.—I am an amateur with a small green¬ 
house, and cannot grow tall Chrysanthemums, 
but I think I have attained to better results 
than “ Mai.” In Gardening Illustrated for 
November 6, 1881,1 read an answer to Chrysan¬ 
themums failing which induced me to try to get 
my Chrysanthemums to grow dwarf. I put my 
cuttings in about the middle of November (in a 
box), and placed them on a shelf close to the 
lass, and in about three weeks they were rooted. 

then potted them into 3-inch pots, and when 
established I put them in a cold frame, and there 
they remained until the weather was fit to place 
them out of doors. I pinched the points out 
when they were about 4 inches high, and when 
they had nicely started again I shifted them 
into 6-inch pots, and when ready I pinched 
again at the second joint above the first pinch. 
When the 6-inch pots were filled with roots I 
planted them out in the open ground about 3 
feet apart, and there they remained until the 
second week in August, when I carefully 
lifted them and put them into 8-inch and 
10-inch pots according to their size, using a 
compost of three parts loam or garden soil 
and one part horse droppings (which had been 
turned over once a week for about a month 
and then rubbed through a fine-meshed riddle. 
After potting them up, I gave them a good soak¬ 
ing of water and placed them in the shade for a 
few T days, when I plunged the pots up to their 
rims in the ground from which I bad lifted 
them, but to present them rooting through the 


bottom of the pots I sunk the hole about 6 
inches below the bottom of the pots. The plants 
under this treatment formed from four to twelve 
shoots, which I let grow. After selecting the 
strongest, I cut out all lateral growth, and kept 
them cut out right to the end. When the buds 
were formed, I gave them sheep’s manure, soot, 
and chamber slops mixed together and diluted 
with water. I used it at first very weak, but 
gradually increased the strength until the buds 
began to open, after which I gradually reduced 
the strength until clear water only was given. 
The result was a whole round of fine flowers 
with plants from 1£ feet to 3£ feet above the 
top of the pots, the lowest plant carried twelve 
blooms, five of which respectively measured 4 
inches in diameter, the remainder averaging 
about 3 inches in diameter. These were all on 
single stems. The tallest of my plants hatf four 
stems only, but they were very strong, and 
might have done very well to be pinched again, 
which would have made them shorter. 

Fas Mal. 


Pretty berry bearing: plant (Rivinia 
laevis).—This plant forms one of the best orna¬ 
ments for the hothouse, conservatory, or even 



Rivinia ltevis. 


for a warm room. It is quite easily managed, 
stray seeds of it even growing where they fall, 
and making handsome specimens. For indoor 
decoration few subjects are more interesting, 
and a few plants may be so managed as to have 
them in fruit in succession all the year round. 
Any kind of soil will answer for this Rivinia. 
Cuttings of it strike freely, but it is easiest 
obtained from seeds. Either one plant or three 
may occupy a 6-inch pot, and that is the best 
size for table decoration. Usually it is best to 
raise a few plants every year and discard the old 
stock, but some may be retained for growing 
into large specimens. These should be cut back 
before they are started into growth. The berries 
yield a fine but fugitive red colour. Of this 
species there is a variety with yellow berries 
which are not quite so handsome as the red, 
though very attractive. R. humilis differs from 
laevis in having hairy leaves, those of laevis being 
quite smooth. It also differs in the duller red 
colour of the berries, laevis being much the 
prettier. Both are natives of the West Indies. 

Nerines.— Showy as these arc, it is but sel¬ 
dom we meet with them in a satisfactory con¬ 
dition, yet they are eminently adapted for 
rendering our glasshouses gay at a time when 
the bulk of summer-flow'ering plants are over. 
The well-known N. Fothergilli is about the first 
to unfold its blossoms, the vivid crimson hue of 
w’hich renders them very conspicuous. Then 
comes the orange-scarlet N. corusca, which often 
flowers wnll into November. Besides these, 
there is the slender N. flexuosa, a very free 
flowering kind, the blossoms of which are of a 
beautiful rosy magenta colour. There is also a 
large variety (major) of both N. Fothergilli and 
corusca, and the Guernsey Lily (N. sarniensis) 
must not be omitted. As regards culture, after 
they have done flowering they should be kept 
moderately moist in a greenhouse temperature 
until spring, as they grow freely at that season, 
and as soon as the bedding plants are placed 
outside the Nerines may be treated in the same 
way. The best place is the foot of a hot sunny 
wall or some such situation, where by mid- 
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summer they will have got thoroughly ripened, 
up to which time they must be kept watered, 
but afterwards more sparingly. Under this treat¬ 
ment they will commence to throw up flower- 
spikes about August, and the thorough ripening 
of the bulbs will insure plenty of bloom. Like 
many other bulbs, the Nerines dislike having 
their roots disturbed, and never flower so well 
as when in a mass that has been in the same 
pot for years. If it is necessary to repot them 
it should be done as soon as possible after 
flowering, and the soil best adapted for them is 
good loam mixed with a little well-decayed cow 
manure and sand sufficient to keep it open.— 
H. P. 


Pandanua Veltchi. — One of the most 
useful of plants for dinner-table or vase deco¬ 
ration is this Screw Pine. It is of such a grace¬ 
ful habit, and the leaves are so exquisitely 
variegated, that it is the very ideal of what 
a decorative plant ought to be. We grow young 
plants of it from the suckers that are formed 
freely round the base of the large plants, and 
which if potted singly in 3*inch pots and plunged 
in a propagating pit, quickly emit roots; they 
are then shifted into 6-inch pots and kept up 
near the glass; elevated on another pot to keep 
clear of the foliage of other plants, when they 
quickly develop into beautiful little specimens. 
After they have done good service as dinner- 
table or single vase plants for the drawing-room, 
they may receive a liberal shift, and will make 
fine specimens for large vases or exhibition. The 
leaves are much smoother than those of Pan- 
danus javanicus variegatus, and indeed P. 
Veitchi is altogether preferable for decoration 
to that plant. It is not liable to insect pests, 
and when used for indoor decoration is easily 
freed from dust. A good sponging occasion all y 
with soapy water, made by dissolving a little 
soft soap in hot water, is a good preventive 
against scale, and gives the leaves a fresh, glossy 
look. We find it to suceeed admirably in turfy 
loam, peat, leaf-mould, and sand, and anyone 
having old plants with suckers at the base could 
not have a more favourable time than the pre¬ 
sent for increasing their stock, for, taken off 
carefully with a heel of firm wood, and divested 
of a few of the lower leaves, every cutting may 
be relied on to make a good plant. The leaves 
should be carefully tied up to a small stake until 
the plants are well rooted, and should be kept 
moderately dry to prevent rotting. It requires 
a warmer and moister temperature than that of 
an ordinary greenhouse. —J. Groom. 

O&melli&s in pots and planted out. 
—The annual removal of pot Camellias out-of- 
doors after the buds are formed in early summer 
is one of the subjects on which very diverse 
opinions are held, for although one frequently 
meets with well flowered plants in pots that 
get their annual spell of outdoor cleansing, I 
feel sure that if the collections of these popular 
flowers that are permanently planted out, and 
therefore never removed from under their cover¬ 
ing of glass, were placed in competition with 
those in pots that are so treated, that those not 
in pots would be found not only more healthy, 
but certainly far more floriferous than the pot 
plants. My own experience of Camellias is 
decidedly in favour of permanent planting, for 
they are mostly grown for cut flowers; in fact, 
that is the main claim they have to public favour, 
for as decorative pot plants they are excelled 
by many other plants. I lately saw a house of 
the double white variety in a nursery in which 
cut flowers are made a specialty, and the clusters 
of flowers—five or six at the end of almost every 
shoot—formed a sight that could hardly be 
equalled by pot plants, for however carefully 
the plants may be attended to in the matter of 
watering, it is difficult to keep the tender rootlets 
iq such an equable state as regards moisture as 
those planted out, and there can be no question 
but that it is from checks by means of dryness 
at the root that bud dropping is frequently 
caused. I have found the Camellia particularly 
benefited by top-dressings of sheep or cow 
manure, and when planted out the soil may be 
carpeted with the Club Moss (Selaginella den- 
ticulata), and the fresh green of healthy shining 
leaves or a verdant setting of Moss is a pleasing 
picture even without any flowers. — James 
Groom, Scofield, Gosport. 


Tydsoas in winter.— For brightening up 
a warm house from November till Mijurch I know 
of nothing better thi 
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so vivid in colour as to render them conspicuous 
objects when well grown. Of late years some 
really first-class kinds have been raised, many of 
which are as dwarf and compact of growth as 
could well be desired, the flowers, moreover, being 
larger and better defined as regards colour than 
those of the older varieties, the greater portion 
of which were characterised by a somewhat 
weedy habit, so that very much skill was indis¬ 
pensable to the formation of good specimens. 
The great point is to start them into growth early 
in the year, so that they are enabled to mature 
their flowering wood by the end of the autumn. 
During the spring they like a temperature of 
from 60° to 66° by day, and by the middle of 
June they may be removed to a cold frame, 
there to remain until the middle of September, 
when they should be again placed in gentle 
warmth, from 60° to 66® suiting them best.— 
J. C., By fleet. 

8721.— Show Chrysanthemums.— Fine 
show sorts of Chrysanthemums are White and 
Golden Queen of England, Empress of India, 
Jardin des Plantes, Princess of Wales, Prince 
Alfred, Venus, Refulgence, Empress Eugenie, 
Lady Hardinge, Mrs. Haliburton, Mrs. Heale, 
Mr. Brunless, Barbara, Miss Hilary Morgan, Hero 
of Stoke Newington, John Salter, and Golden 
Beverley. Several of these eighteen kinds pro¬ 
duce flowers of the largest size, but as in most 
competitions there seems to be considerable 
stress laid upon “ stuff,” it is evident that some 
extra large flowers must be shown,even if quality 
is not quite so apparent as it is in some kinds 
left unnamed.—D. 

8709.— Greenhouse climbers.—'* J. T. F." cannot 
do better than procure good plants ot the white Bank- 
sian Rose, and Heliotrope Swanley Giant or the Qneen; 
both are deliciously scented, and easily grown in loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand.—J. M., Weston. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

GLADIOLI CULTURE. 
"Gardening” has of late contained several 
notes on the Gladioli, and as they are my first 
love, all other communications must stand aside 
till I have perused the article on my favourites. 
To my mind no flower possesses such charms as 
the Gladioli. All the intermediate shades, from 
the exquisite and lovely Ondine, with its snow 
white, delicately-tinged petals, so replete with 
grace and beauty, to the dark and handsome La 
Vesuve or Jupiter, possess a charm peculiar to 
themselves. Well uo I remember seeing this 
latter variety for the first time in 1872, and even 
now I recall with pleasure the feelings of delight 
I had whilst admiring this beautiful flower. 
Some others may excel it in size, but its re¬ 
markable colour (fiery red marbled with black) 
and its long, graceful spike, compensates for the 
little deficiency in the size of its flowers, and 
with good culture it will often come up to the 
average size. I have been a grower and exhibitor 
of this flower for about ten years, and have not 
had the least difficulty in blooming them. The 
best of the French sorts (except some of the 
most recent novelties), and some of Kelway’s, 
have found their way into my collection, and 
with few exceptions do remarkably well. The 
soil they seem to delight in is neither light nor 
heavy, the situation should be well sheltered, 
but not shaded. Where I grew mine this season 
a beech hedge runs down the west side of the 
square, with Sweet Peas along the north and 
east, leaving the south open. The Peas grew 
6 feet high, and besides sheltering my beds of 
Gladioli, they were charming all the summer. 

In February the beds are prepared, the soil ex¬ 
cavated to the depth of 16 inches, a good layer of 
decayed manure mixed with soot is put in and the 
soil returned. As near the first week in March as 
weather and soil permits, I make my first plant¬ 
ing out-of-doors, taking care to surround each 
bulb with sharp sand, and to have the bulbs not 
more than 3 inches below the surface and about 
a foot apart. For a succession I make a second 
planting about three weeks later. I find, too, that 
the bulbs will bear dividing. I cut them in two 
(any that are large enough), leaving an eye to 
each, and done this way they give much better 
spikes than when left entire; besides it ensures 
both starting, and they make quite as good bulbs 
as those planted whole. I have this autumn 
taken up from lialf bulbs, corms 4 inches across, 
of such varieties as Adolphe Brogniart, Ondine, 
Ac. Last season my stock of flowering bulbs 


was six hundred, and nearly every one Hovered. 

I exhibited forty-one stands, and was awarded 
forty prizes, thirty being firsts, six seconds, one 
third, and three specials; and when 1 cat tnv 
last lot (thirty spikes for the Royal Caledonian 
International Show, held at Edinburgh), I do 
not think I had a dozen unbloomed plants. 
Phoebus as usual was late, but bloomed grand!? 
first week in October. I ought to S 3 y the? 
should be liberally supplied with liquid manure 
and soot water during July; this keeps tin* plants 
in grand health, foliage rich dark green. 1 he day 
before the spikes open their first flower they are 
placed in boxes three sides wood, with canvas in 
front. I never give any water after the spikes 
show colour. 

The varieties which I find most reliable are, 
Amalathie, Belladonna, Benvenuto, Camille 
(very laige flowers), Carnation, Colbert, L>r. Mir- 
bel, Giganteus, Horace Yemot (grand), Jupiter, 
Leander, Le Phare, Lacepede, La Vesuve, Meyer¬ 
beer, Michael Ange, Orpheus (great substance, 
often shown with sixteen expanded flowers), 
Ninon de Enclos, Ondine, Ovide, Panorama, 
Penelope, Murillo, Rossini, Shakespeare, Tour 
du Monde, Velleda, Zampa. I have also had 
tolerable success with forcing them, and the. 
past year cut a stand of nine spikes on July 25; 
but my experience is, the healthiest plants 
longest spikes, and largest flowers, are obtained 
from those planted in the open ground in March. 

Bcdale. Harkness. 


Planting of Shrubbery bordera.-0&e 

of the prettiest forms of small gardens is that 
which consists of a simple lawn of irregular out¬ 
line surrounded by a oontinous walk, and, 
outside that, a belt of shrubs and trees to hide 
the fences, with a border of flowering plants 
between the shrubs and the walk. This plan o: 
garden is specially suitable for those who are 
not floral enthusiasts, or who are compelled to 
do with the occasional help of a man to keep 
things tidy. Care must be taken, however, in 
planting such a garden to leave wide border 
for flowers ; too often one sees a miserable yard 
or so between the shrubs and the walks, or turf 
and herbaceous plants which require good 
culture placed in that narrow space, and 
expected to thrive. It should be borne in mind 
that the roots of shrubs and trees grow quickly, 
and if, as is too often the case, they have been 
planted without the ground being properly dm; 
and manured, their roots will quickly Uke pos¬ 
session of any rich soil within their reach. A 
space of 2 feet 6 inches at least should be 
left between the shrubs and any permanent 
plants; this space should be dug deeply at least 
once a year, and kept rather poor, so as to offer 
the shrubs no inducement to root into it. Tbe 
best way to treat it is to fill it with annuals; 
bulbs can also be used, but should be Tulips 
and Crocuses, which can be lifted time enough 
for annuals to be planted. If any per¬ 
manent plants are placed within a yard of 
the outermost branches of shrubs they must 
be such as can live on very short commons, 
such as Antirrhinums; these answer well. Of 
biennials, Foxgloves and Canterbury Bells bold 
their own, but have to be put out as late as pos¬ 
sible, and the roots of the shrubs must be all 
cut back before they are planted. Perhaps the 
best way to manage matters is to run a deeply 
made walk of gravel close to the shrubs, and 
plant the flowers in beds and borders round the 
edges of the lawn; if the walk is three feet deep 
of stones and gravel it will answer the puipo* 
of a drain, and the roots of the shrubs will 
seldom get through it.—J. D. 

Gtolden variegated Periwinkle. At 

this time of the year, when colour in the outdoor 
garden is rare, we should make the most of ary 
hardy plants capable of affording it. Fewhaidy 
subjects present such an attractive and cheerful 
appearance in winter as this, and it remains con¬ 
stant in colour, fresh and bright all the year 
through, unless the winter should happen to be 
marked by very unusual severity, and then tbe 
points of the shoots are apt to be killed. But a 
this Periwinkle, like tbe plain-leaved kinds, love 4 
shady situations—being quite at home where 
most hardy evergreens would fail—sheltered 
nooks may be found for it where it will come i- 
no harm, even in very severe weather. Thi' 
variegated Periwinkle never shows to such advan¬ 
tage as when planted at the base of dark-hue*! 
evergreens, the bright tint of its foliage formic 
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an admirable contrast to them. Where unheated 
glass structures and corridors have to be fur¬ 
nished, the golden Periwinkle may be made to 
play an important part, and in towns I would 
strongly recommend it as a basket plant for cool 
rooms in winter.— Byfleet. 

Sanvitalla prooumbens fl.-pl.— Few 
annuals possess such a continuous dowering 
habit as tins, and it is certainly one of the most 
valuable summer-blooming plants we have. 
It grows some 6 inches high only, and is there¬ 
fore well fitted for small beds or for the forma¬ 
tion of edgings, where borders are composed 
of the ordinary run of bedding plants. It is of 
spreading growth, the flowers being yellow with 
a dark centre, and are produced with very great 
freedom. Where the yellow Calceolarias do not 
thrive well this annual would make no bad 
substitute for them, and although dwarf, being 
of a robust nature, it is well fitted for dotting 
amongst hardy herbaceous plants. Owners of 


but in a little warmth they are pure white. I 
should class these two kinds—Mdllc. Marthe, 
Golden Mdlle. Marthe, 6t. Michael and St. 
Thais, as amongst the very best I'ompones to be 
grown for any purpose. It is unfortunate that 
the rich coloured Julie Lagravfcre does not come 
under the head of Pompones, for it has the habit 
of growth, character of flower, and wondrous 
freedom of bloom which characterises the family 
of the ancient Chusan Daisy. We have no variety 
in large flowers or Pompone sections which 
gives us the rich glowing crimson hue found in 
Julie Lagrav&re, and where a quantity of cut- 
flowers is needed J ulie is an indispensable kind. 
In lifting from the open ground to put under 
glass, or in having a quantity of plants in pots, it 
is well to pinch out the chief terminal bud of 
some plant* the moment it is seen. The result 
would be that such plants would flower latest, 
and the three or four side buds left would de¬ 
velop into a good bunch of bloom at one time. 


phylla or grandiflora, the finest of all, having 
larger leaflets and small branchlets. Neither of 
these varieties grow to great size, the largest 
being only about 20 feet high when full grown, 
but they form highly ornamental shrubs or low 
trees when planted in sheltered situations. They 
are often grafted as high standards on the 
Common Locust, and in this form they may be 
planted with good effect among groups of shrubs 
with their heads overtopping the surrounding 
foliage. When not graftea they are years before 
they grow even 8 feet or 10 feet high; then 
their growth is somewhat straggly. All the 
Robinias flower about the same time, which is 
generally at the latter part of May and June, 
according to the season. A well flowered bush 
of the Rose Acacia or its varieties is equalled as 
display by few other trees or shrubs. Our 
drawing was made from a specimen supplied by 
Sir. Stevens, of Byfleet, who grows it well, his 
garden being sheltered and the soil good. 



Standard Rhododendrons.— The only 

right place for these is on a lawn ; planted 
amongst other shrubs, the pleasing effect which 
they are capable of creating is much diminished. 
I know of nothing more imposing in the way of 
flowering shrubs than a standard Rhododendron 
in a flourishing condition, and owners of small 
; wardens would find it to their interest to patronise 
this form more than they do generally. As a 


The Roms Acacia (Robluia hinpiiU). 


>me gardens, who cannot command a supply of 
Hiding plants for Bummer bloom, should make 
>ecial note of Sanvitalia procumbent, as, sown 
March or in cold soils early in April, and 
inned out to 9 inches apart, it will continue 
Bower from early summer till quite kite in 
itumn.—J. C. Byftett . 

Pompone Chrysanthemums.— In addi- 
>n to the admirable selection given at page 
3 of Pompone Chrysanthemums, I shoild like 
ecially to mention Adele Presette, a variety 
rich has flowers of medium size, in colour rosy 
&c, and has somewhat feather-edged petals, 
has a sturdy dwarf habit, flowers most freely, 
d is one of the most charming kind either 
- catting from or as pot plants. Another is 
at most beautiful of all Pompones—Marabout. 
iave seen this elegant kind largely shown this 
*r, fc»nt as a variety for the production of cut 
we ra it cannot be excelled. Mdlle. Marthe 
* hoth larger and whiter flowers, but those of 
irubout are not, only beautifully fringed, but 
o most elegantly reflexed or^tasselled. Natu- 
,y grown, the blooms 


Some few other plants may have all but the best 
buds pinched out to enable the shoots to produce 
only the finest single flowers for exhibition.— 
A. D. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


The Rose Aoacia (Robinla hispida). 

—Three of the finest of trees and shrubs intro¬ 
duced to us from North America are undoubtedly 
the Robinias. These are R. pseudacacia, viscosa, 
and hispida. The first, the Common Locust or 
False Acacia, is too well known to need descrip¬ 
tion, but not so with the other two, that are 
scarcer in our gardens than one would imagine, 
seeing how fine they are and how long they have 
been introduced. They bear some resemblance 
to each other, but the finer of the two is the one 
of which the annexed illustration is a flowering 
spray. There are three well marked varieties of 
this Rose Acacia (Roblnia hispida) here figured ; 
one called rosea is taller growing than the type 
and has smoother brandies ; nana, another, is 
very dwarf, scarcely a foot high; and macro- 


rule Rhododendrons in standard form arc very 
rarely seen in villa gardens, a fact, I think, much 
to be regretted, as when in bloom they produce 
a splendid effect, owing to the blooms being 
almost on a level with the eye, and the spreading 
heads of glossy foliage are always pleasant to 
look upon. Being of moderate growth, they do 
not soon outgrow their quarters, as is often the 
case with Conifers and many other ornamental 
trees and shrubs which are accorded prominent 
positions in small gardens. The great point is 
to well prepare the soil before planting, so as to 
give them the benefit of a good start.—J. C., 
Bijfleet. 


Destroying slugs. — For the benefit of 
those ladies who, like myself, are interested and 
active in keeping their gardens free from slugs, 
snails, and other night feeding insect pests, I 
give a description of a pair of slug tongs, which 
I find are most useful, both for facility in pick¬ 
ing up insects or decayed scraps of vegetation, 
and in saving the fingers from the inevitable 
disagreeable, slimy accumulation of ting contac t; 
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their length also enables one to penetrate into 
the roots of a plant where fingers cannot reach. 
Armed with a lantern, and child’s toy pail con¬ 
taining a little pickle of salt and soda in my 
left hand, and a pair of the slug tongs in right 
hand, I go out hunting every fine evening, and I 
have this season destroyed over 6000 slugs, 
snails, wireworms, leather grubs, caterpillars, &c., 
in my small plot of garden, and where early in 
the season I used to find a hundred, I cannot 
now find half-a-dozen. The enemies are easily 
seen, caught, and killed ; and surely this method 
is more humane than the suggestions of some of 
your correspondents to cut slugs asunder with 
scissors, or spike them with needle points on the 
end of a stick. The tongs are simply made of a 
piece of thick galvanized iron wire, about 
24 inches long, bent to the shape of a pair of 
fire tongs, and the ends beaten fiat for about an 
inch.— Emily Culvebhouse, Sutton , Surrey. 


ROBBS. 

OWN ROOT v. BUDDED ROBES. 

If Mr. Burrell planted his own-root Roses at 
the 6ame time as his budded plants, and has 
given them the same treatment throughout, the 
comparative failure of his plants is sufficiently 
accounted for. I fell into the same mistake at 
first, with similar results, when it occured to me 
that I was treating the plants in an irrational 
manner. 

Budded stocks have their roots where Nature 
intended them to be formed, and grow away in a 
natural manner directly they have got bold of 
the soil; suckers also have their roots developed 
naturally*, and grow with equal vigour, but the 
own-root Roses of the nurseries are of necessity 
either made from layers, from cuttings, or from 
buds, and have their roots where no roots should 
be. Although the plants will live and grow, it is 
some time before a proper crown or collar to the 
roots is formed, and until that is formed, the 
plants do not send up shoots freely. 

Own-root Roses should be planted in April or 
May, or in August and September, in loamy soil 
such as suits the Teas and Noisettes. The soil 
should be well worked, and mixed with rotted 
turf or leaf-mould and old hot-bed manure. If 
the soil is heavy and clayey it should be made 
lighter and more friable. The first season the 
plants should be helped along with weak liquid 
manure, and above all do not prune except to 
remove unhealthy shoots until the plants are 
strong, free-growing bushes. This is perhaps the 
most important point in their management. 
The leaves of a plant digest the sap and add. to 
its strength, flowers merely exhaust the sap; 
leaves and roots are mutually dependent, and 
the more leaves the more roots. Strong healthy 
growth is therefore the one thing to aim at at 
first. When the plants are sending up strong 
shoots as freely as the budded bushes, it is time 
enough to think of pruning for flowers. 

The system of growing which suits the exhibi¬ 
tor will suit the ordinary cultivator where cut 
flowers only are wanted, but what is usually re¬ 
quired by occupiers of the smaller class of 
gardens is handsome, free-flowering plants, which 
will be ornamental when out of bloom, and which 
will grow and flower well amongst border plants 
requiring fairly good cultivation, such as Phloxes, 
Delphiniums, Pentstemons, Pansies, &c. For 
that purpose the kitchen-garden kind of cultiva¬ 
tion the Rose requires in order to produce exhi¬ 
bition flowers is objectionable, and own-root 
Roses, which can shift their ground by suckers 
when they have exhausted the soil in their 
immediate vicinity, are by far the best. 

Another advantage of own-root Roses is their 
extreme hardiness. In the winter of 1879-1880, 
many of my Brier standards were killed to 
4 indies or 6 inches below the ground, and even 
the Briers on which dwarfs were budded perished, 
but not a single own-root Rose standing in the 
same beds was injured, not even some of the 
more delicate Teas. 

The only difference I can detect between the 
own-root Rose and the budded plants is that 
the former start a good deal later. No one who 
knows anything about Roses would say 
anything about budded plants, except for 
garden decoration. Seedling Roses resemble 
other seedling florists’ flowers in this, that the 
most beautiful varieties are often the weakest 
growers. Anything that will infuse vigour into 
those weak growers is an advantage. The 
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tendency of the raisers of new Roses is always 
towards the production of more vigorous varie¬ 
ties, and there is no doubt that in time we shall 
be able to dispense with stocks, except for the 
introduction of new kinds. J. D. 


Protecting Standard Roses.— Drive 
in a temporary stake by the side of each plant 
of a sufficient length to be one foot above the 
branches; then take as much straw as can be 
grasped in both hands—good long straw is best— 
draw it straight and tidy, then round each end 
tie a piece of string; tie one end fast round the 
top of the stake, enclose the head of the tree in 
the straw, and tie the lower string. After the frost, 
loose the lower string, fasten it round the straw 
(not enclosing the Rose), and let it hang until 
another frost; or, if too unsightly, take away 
the stakes with the straw attached. — J. M., 
Weston. 

8691.— Roses for pillars, &c- — Half 
Standards: Prince Camille de Rohan, Duke of 
Connaught, John Hopper, Baronne Prevost, La 
Reine, Princess Louise. Hybrid Perpetuals for 
pillars: Anna Alexiff, Glory of Waltham, 
Princess Louise Victoria, Climbing Charles 
Lefebvre, Climbing Jules Margottin, Climbing 
Victor Verdier. Tea and Noisette Roses for 
pillars: Marshal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, Cbeshunt 
Hybrid, Climbing Devoniensis, Celine Forestier, 
Belle Lvonnaise.—J. D. 


VEGETABLES. 


Seed Potatoes.— This may appear but a 
trifling matter in the cultivation of the Potato, 
but there can be no question but that immense 
quantities of seed potatoes are greatly deterio¬ 
rated in quality by being stored in too large 
quantities at this time of year, whereby prema¬ 
ture growth of shoots is caused that rob the 
tuber of its vitality; and these shoots getting 
drawn and blanched are rendered quite useless, 
and have to be removed; while those tubers that 
are spread out in single layers make short sturdy 
growths, and all the energy of the plant is re¬ 
served for the time when it can start off into 
full growth. In this matter small growers can 
give their Potatoes better treatment than can be 
accorded by growers on a large scale; for where 
very large quantities are to be planted it is not 
always possible to find suitable positions for 
sprouting the seed Potatoes in single layers, but 
it is surprising the quantity that may be brought 
on in ordinary shallow boxes ; for if space is 
very limited, the boxes when filled may be placed 
one on the other, placing cross pieces of wood 
to ensure ventilation between every box; and 
if the early kidneys and rounds, that naturally 
are very early in starting into growth, are placed 
in such a position now, they will be in good 
order for planting in February, and another 
batch of later sorts can then be placed in the 
same boxes for planting in April. But even the 
very latest sorts of all should be spread out as 
thinly as possible; the shelves of Apple rooms, 
that are not much required for their legitimate 
use this season, may be turned to account for the 
seed of main and late crop Potato sets.—J. 
Groom, Seajield, Gosport. 


RED SPIDER. 

The presence of this pest in quantity in a 
glasshouse is a sure sign of bad culture; the 
more so as it can only flourish in an atmo¬ 
sphere and under conditions generally un¬ 
favourable to the growth of plants. Red 
spider loves heat accompanied by aridity; plants 
do not; it therefore follows that by maintaining 
a natural growing atmosphere, the attacks of 
this insect will be prevented, or, at any rate, 
reduced to a minimum. Small greenhouses are 
not always provided with efficient ventilation, 
and when no shade is used, the temperature 
therein at times rises far beyond what is good 
for the plants, which are generally found to con¬ 
sist of such as come from temperate climes. 
Lean-to structures having a full south exposure, 
should, if possible, be shaded during the hottest 
portion of the day, but in any case there should 
be ample provision for the escape of heated air 
at the top of the structure. Badly nourished 
plants suffer more than well fed ones from red 
spider, and want of moisture at the roots in hot. 


dry weather is certain to induce'an attack {Tom 
this insect. Red spider inhabits the under side 
of the leaf, it rarely exposes itself on the upper 
surface, and is therefore protected against Aier 
as applied in the ordinary way with the syringe. 
Plants growing under glass should have the under 
sides of the foliage washed now and then, and ^ 
if the water is applied by means of the s^nge 
with some force, the enemy will be made so i 
comfortable thereby as to shift his quarter. 
Some kinds of plants are much more liable to 
the Attacks of red spider than others. Fuchsias 
being quickly infested if the atmosphere around 
them is not sufficiently charged with moisture, 
or if, when pot-bound, the soil in the pots fr*. 
quently gets into a parched state. Vines, again, 
are often much injured by this minute insect' 
which under favourable conditions breed* on 
them to an enormous extent, and so lowers the 
vitality by sucking out the juices from the 
leaves and young shoots as to prevent them frem 
finishing off the crop in a proper manner. 

With Vines there is every chance of dislodging 
the enemy, as the under surface of the leave* 
being towards the operator water may 
applied with sufficient force to clear every ic- 
fested portion of the plants. He is, boweve, 
a careless grower who allows red spider to obtain 
firm foothold in a vinery, as by damping dovn: 
frequently in hot weather, and admitting plenty 
of fresh air, its approach is hindered; at the sane 
time, a slight attack is sometimes scared; 
avoidable, as, for, instance, when late crop? A 
Strawberries are ripened off in vineries, although, 
even in such cases, a little sulphur laid on*be 
hot-water pipes will often suffice to wh,- 1 it of 
But I must warn all who would emp U- snlpkr 
in this manner to do so cautioiur .’ as, like 
Tobacco smoke, it is a good _ r i :i-nd but a 
bad master, and many a gor,<! Vine hi- 
been ruined by its incautious rr immi.tiera’.c 
use. Speaking frankly, I would i:» : c*r rely upoa 
syringing and maintaining a ges- :ally health 
atmosphere to get rid of this in.se? t plague, thais 
on filling the structure with t-jlphur fume?, 
still a bad case needs a strong remedy, and 
sulphur is to be applied, let it be in the followin: 
manner : To one ounce of sulphur add just enoegt 
water to make it into a thick paste, working ii 
so as to break every lump. This will be sufficki: 
for 3 gallons of water, with which, thus prepared 
it will mix readily, and this quantity of lice: 
evenly distributed will suffice to coat thinly the 
leaves pf Vines in a house about 20 ft. lone h 
10 ft. wide. 

Red spider does not care to dwell where 
there is sulphur, and I have generally four 1 
that in about three weeks from the applicator 
thereof but little trace of this insect will It 
found. But here a word of caution, never by 
any means use black sulphur, as this is so power¬ 
ful as to render its employment in the highest 
degree dangerous. There is another way or 
employing sulphur in vineries. Having made 
the sulphur into a paste, mix it up in seme 
slaked lime, and paint the pipes with it, and 
the fumes thus given off will soon makeanerd 
to the spider. I should, however, add that thi* i> 
an operation demanding some judgment, as if tor 
much sulphuris applied, or the pipes are mace uo 
hot, the tender skin of the berries will be injnne 
Perhaps the safest way where no experience of 
such work has been acquired is, when the hoi* 
is closed for the night, to sprinkle a little sulphrr 
on the pipes, at the same time damping The 
house well. The sulphur fumes will then be ac¬ 
companied by moisture, and there will be tet 
little danger of scalding the fruit, and the hrf 
thing at night the sulphur may be brushed ci 
as it is generally after banking up the fires rbi 
the damage is done. This should be repeated 
every night for a week. In small greenhorns 
containing a mixed collection of plants red 
spider is apt to make its appearance in July ari 
August, but by syringing freely on hot days n 
early morning, and again towards evening, >■ 
that the moisture lingers through the night, it 
will not obtain a firm enough hold to do mcc': 
harm. About twice in the week, too, e ery 
plant should be thoroughly washed, usfcgthf 
spout of the syringe and directing a sir:-:.; 
spray upon the under surface of the foliage. Jot 
as we have already remarked, this is where dr 
destroyer makes his home. Red spider 
itself felt in the yellow tiDge of the leaves i 
well as in the diminished vigour of the pkr?; 
and when a plant is badly attacked every 
should be washed with a solution of soft w: 
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In very bad cases two or three such cleansings 
will be found necessary. J. C. 

Byjieet. _ 

CATERPILLARS ATTACKING AURICULAS. 

I have several hundred alpine Auriculas (seed¬ 
lings of 1881) planted in a rather crowded 
manner in a restricted back court. Considering 
•heir unfavourable situation, they have main¬ 
tained a fairly vigorous condition. About a 
fortnight ago I observed at one end of the bed 
n which the plants are placed portions o( the 
upper surface of their leaves eaten away. At 
irst I attributed the injury to the night attacks 
)f the small grey slugs, which had destroyed 
many of my other plants, but had not hitherto 
nterfered with my Auriculas. Subsequently I 
bund that the leaves were being rapidly eaten 
-ight through, and along their margins in the 
nanner followed by caterpillars, while the centre 
growths of some of the plants were entirely re- 
noved, the depredations of the unseen foe by 
his time extending all over the bed. Alarmed 
ibout my favourites, I made several examina- 
ions, and at last discovered by shaking the 
Diants, a few' small green caterpillars, which, on 
falling on the ground, adopted the common in- 
iect dodge of rolling themselves up and simula- 
ing unconsciousness. These being undoubted 
‘suspects,” in fact caught Jiagrante delicto , I 
irrested, confined, and supplied them, first with 
diricula leaves, on which they fed freely, and 
ifterwards with Cabbage leaves, which they 
levoured even more voraciously. At first I sup- 
>osed they were the larvae of the largest species 
>f the Cabbage butterflies (Pieris brassiese), but 
is they reach their seemingly adult size, and 
tssume a darker adult colouring, they appear 
nore like those of the Cabbage moth (Mamestra 
>rassiae). Some days after my discovery, to 
ny alarm and vexation, my collection was 
lightly fast disappearing, though but few more 
>f the enemy could be found among the plants. 
However, at last I espied the marauders in con- 
i U ndue numbers, and in a more advanced stage 
»f -t >wth, ensconscd under a rank growing bor- 
i r of Sedum acre which surrounded my bed of 
Vuriculas. From this day concealment they, 
10 doubt, in “ Moonlighter” fashion, sallied forth 
tnd made murderous attacks on my poor un- 
csisting alpincs. To these last captured de- 
iredators I also applied the “ Coercion Act,” but, 
hrough an oversight, most of them escaped from 
lurance vile. Those remaining have not yet 
turned the pupa form, when they do, I shall be 
ible to send a chrysalis to determine the 
pedes. 

I have, at intervals during the last forty years, 
aised stage and alpine Auriculas, but I never 
lad, and never heard of, a similar attack; 
(either am I aware of any caterpillar or larva 
taving a special attachment for the Auricula, 
»r for any of the other species of the genus 
’rimula. Can any of your correspondents afford 
iny information on an occurrence, which, if 
xplained, might prove interesting to lepedop- 
erists, as well as practically useful to floricul- 
urists ? West Country. 


operation is simply putting the fuse into the 
cap or detonator, giving the upper part of the 
cap a squeeze to hold it upon the end of the 
fuse; then insert the end of the fuse with the 
cap attached to it into the middle of the 
dynamite cartridge, the full size being about 
4 inches long and nearly one inch in diameter, 
the under size being half the length. After 
boring a hole in the centre or solid part of the 
root as deep as possible without going quite 
through the root, insert the dynamite with the 
fnse attached, so as not to make waste of the 
fuse. It will bum about a foot a minute, which 
will enable the operator to get to a safe distance 
before the explosion takes place. In the course 
of practice it will soon be learnt how many 
cartridges are required for the different sized 
roots. I may state that for a large fresh root 
of 4 feet or 5 feet in diameter, from six to a 
dozen cartridges are sometimes required. In 
putting them into the bored hole, undo the 
paper of each end of the cartridge, ram them 
close up with a wooden rammer, and then insert 
the primer cartridge prepared as before men¬ 
tioned. If there is any space or opening above 
the primer cartridge it may be filled up with 
sand, bat even that is immaterial. In cold 
weather the dynamite is apt to get hard. If 
frozen it loses its pasty condition, but thaws 
and renews it when warmed, which can be safely 
done by keeping it in a warm room for some 
time, or putting into an empty water-tight tin 
can, which should then be placed in a vessel of 
hot water till the cartridges have resumed their 
pasty condition and fit for using. J. M. 


DESTROYING OLD TREE STUMPS. 

N’ clearing and grubbing up large roots of trees 
hat have been blown down, we find dynamite 
f great assistance in splitting the roots into 
icces and making them portable. There are 
ther ways and means of getting them out of 
ight, viz., digging a large hole and burying 
aem where they lie, hauling them away with 
orses and a sledge to rot in the rubbish corner, 
r, if possible, cleaving them asunder with 
ammer and wedges; but any of the three ways 
ist mentioned are more expensive and not so 
ffectual as blowing the large roots into pieces 
ith dynamite. In course of time buried roots 
)t and and leave hollows in the ground, and it 
i next to an impossibility to cleave large fresh 
rats with wedges. I have seen half a dozen 
orses and as many men tugging and straining 
t an unyielding mass of root for the best part 
l a day, while five shillingsworth of dynamite, 
lcluding caps and fuse, would have blown the 
rat to atoms in a very short time. There is 
jme little difficulty in procuring dynamite in 
nail quantities, as it is not kept in stock like 
unpowder. Where, however, it can be had it 
i a more powerful exploeive.than powder, and 
inch easier and safer tc^worjc 


Sharpening edge tools.—To those who 
have not the convenience of a grindstone, a 
large three-cornered saw file would be found to 
be an excellent substitute for the sharpening of 
all kinds of garden edge tools; in fact, scissors 
and shears can be much better and more easily 
done by the file than by a common grindstone. 
—L. C. K. 

ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

8700.—' Tenants’ greenhouses.—” R. B. 
.Tones ” asks several questions on this subject, 
which we will take seriatim:—First, does a 
wooden lean-to greenhouse being fixed to a per¬ 
manent brick wall by holdfasts constitute it the 
landlord’s property ? Answer: No, not if the 
greenhouse can be taken away without drawing 
the holdfasts from the wall. Drawing the hold¬ 
fasts would damage the brickwork, and leave a 
hole in the wall. Greenhouses secured with 
holdfasts to another man’s property should be 
fastened with a screw through the eye of the 
holdfast into the timber of the greenhouse. 
Question second: May a greenhouse built on 
uprights driven into the ground be removed 
legally ? Answer: It has become attached to 
the soil by being driven into the ground, and 
has become the property of. the landlord. 
Third: If a greenhouse be attached to the soil 
by posts being driven into the ground, is there 
anything to prevent the builder from sawing 
through the said uprights, and then fixing them 
by cast-iron cases made to fit round three sides 
of each, and screwed on, so that when removing 
the house the soil need not be disturbed ? An¬ 
swer : It would be wrong to sever the greenhouse 
from the soil without the consent of the landlord. 
But, as by this means the greenhouse could be 
removed without detriment to the landlord’s 
property, there is not one landlord in ten that 
would attempt to compel a tenant to restore the 
greenhouse, if it were removed before the 
tenancy expired. And if a landlord did attempt 
to get the value of a greenhouse so removed, it 
is doubtful if any judge or jury would 
give a verdict in his favour, as in such a case 
it could not be clearly proven that by the 
removal of the greenhouse some damage had 
been done to the property. Fourth: If my 
landlord only pays a nominal yearly rent for 
garden (without lease), is not the man to whom 
he pays rent the owner of any fixtures ? An¬ 
swer : Yes, the landlord is the owner of all that 
belongs to the freehold, but as the landlord does 
not recognise you in any agreement he may have 
entered into with yowr landlord, your landlord 
will be held legally responsible for the loss of 
anything that pertains to the freehold, hence 


his care that you shall not detract from the 
value of that which pertains to the freehold. As 
far as I can understand the case, if it were my 
greenhouse, I should do as “ R. B. Jones ” pro¬ 
poses, and take the risks.—G. C., Eccles. 

8706.—Law relating to hedges and 
ditches. — Three questions relating to the 
above subject are asked. First, Who is the owner 
of the ditch ? Answer: When it was the universal 
custom to plant Thorn hedges on embankments 
(or “ hogs ”), the ditch almost invariably belonged 
to the man who planted the hedge, as the soil 
that formed the “hog” was taken out of the place 
that formed the ditch; and as the ditcher was 
compelled to take the soil from within his own 
boundary, hence in nearly every case the hedge 
and the ditch belonged to the same man or 
estate. Second, If filled up by the owner, is it 
compulsory to drain ? Answer: It all depends 
upon whether the party owning the adjoining 
land hap established a right to drain into the 
ditch by having allowed the surface water from 
his land to drain into the ditch (made by the 
owner of the ditch and hedge) for a period not 
less than twenty years. If he has established 
such right, then the owner of the ditch is 
bound to find an ontlet for his neighbour’s 
drainage if he has filled up the ditch for his 
own advantage. He may lay down tiles or iron 
pipes to convey the water away. Third, What 
right (if any) has the owner of the land 
adjoining the ditch, but to whom the ditch does 
not belong ? Answer: He has no rights beyond his 
own boundary, nor can he in any way interfere 
with the property of another, except he has 
established the right of drainage by long usage, 
or by the same means he has established a right 
of way across the land of his neighbour, by un¬ 
interruptedly passing over his neighbour’s land 
for twenty years.—G. C., Eccles. 

-The common law as to hedges and 

ditches always puts the ditch on the outer side 
of the property it encloses. Of course, if anyone 
were engaged in enclosing now a piece of our 
moorland with hedge and ditch, they would 
throw out the ditch on the extreme margin or 
boundary of the land to be enclosed, the soil 
excavated being placed immediately within the 
ditch line and banked up so as to form a double 
fence—the ditch first and the bank within. That 
rule has always applied with regard to enclosures, 
and determines at once the ownership of the 
ditch, which, of course, belongs to the bank and 
the land within the bank. Then, again, common 
consent gives the owner of the bank a legal claim 
to the ditch to the extent of 3 feet from the 
centre of the hedge or crown of the bank, 
and, in newly-fencing, beyond that line he 
must not go. If the ditch be a wet one, or is 
an open drain to the adjoining land only in 
the winter, the owner must not fill it up, if by 
so doing he dams back the water in winter 
upon his neighbour’s land to his loss and injury. 
To avoid such evil, it is best to put down a drain 
of sufficient dimensions to carry off the average 
run of water which flows along the ditch daring 
wet weather. No one but a miserable, selfish 
man or a fool would hesitate to take this pre¬ 
caution, because if he neglected to do so, not 
ODly would he expose himself to action at law, 
but would also equally be doing his own land 
harm. If the drain be put in and the ditch filled 
up, the 3 feet line must not be exceeded, and it 
is understood that width of ditch is granted 
simply because though the ditch may be 12 
inches wider, yet it may have become so in the 
lapse of time, and every such inch would be an 
encroachment, not on the bank side, bat upon 
the side of the adjoining landowner.—A. D. 

8699.— Stove In conservatory. --As “Not- 
lad” found his slow combustion stove a complete 
failure, he should have turned his attention to 
find out the cause of it. He says the fumes from 
the coke were so great that they killed all his 
plants. No doubt they would, but why have the 
fumes in the house ? Evidently “ Notlad” allows 
the greater part of the fumes to escape from the 
defective joints in his flue, instead of being 
carried up it. When I fixed my stove I took the 
precaution to thoroughly putty round every joint, 
from the stove to where the flue makes its exit. 
Hence, no doubt, my success. Possibly white 
lead would be better than putty. “ Notlad ” must 
have been keeping up a great heat to have water 
always boiling on the top of the stove. I should 
t hink that it is against the idea of use for a 
slow combusMon stove. Probably the ash-hole 
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door has been kept open to get np so much heat. 
This should be kept shat. My regulator is not 
often open more than one eighth of an inch when 
the fire is once started, and I can keep a tem¬ 
perature of 55° in a house about the same size as 
4 ‘ Notlad’s.” Regulated like this, I never look at 
the stoveof tener than every twelve hours, and once 
this week it kept alight for twenty-four hours 
without being touched. I have about 400 plants 
in the house, all looking perfectly healthy, 
including a Gloire de Dijon Rose, which is 
throwing out buds. “Notlad” will find nothing 
better than anthracite coal broken in pieces as 
big as a walnut. Ordinary house coals will not 
do, they cake together and the fire goes out.—J. 
C. Leek. 

8716.— Daisies on lawns.— It is a popular 
error to suppose that damp soils more especially 
favour the growth of Daisies on lawns than 
do dry soils. We have had to do with lawns 
where the soil was gravelly and dry, and the 
position a hot one, and yet literally smothered 
with Daisies. We eradicated them in time by two 
means: First, setting the lawn mower low and 
cutting the hearts out of the Daisy plants, 
and keeping the flowers from seeding; and 
secondly, constant pulling of the plants and 
using sprinkling of guano and soot, inducing 
the good Grass to spread and fill up. No kind 
of work is of more value than that of pulling 
the plants. It is a question of keeping on peg¬ 
ging away and giving the Daisies no quarter. 
All kinds of nostrums for the so-called destruc¬ 
tion of the weeds are useless. Those who want 
to clear out the Daisies must pull out the plants 
and encourage the Grasses to take their places. 
In mowing, also, it is important that every 
flower should be not only cleanly cut, but 
be gathered up, so that none may be left to 
seed and thus increase their kind.—A. D. 

8169.—Heating a greenhouse.—*' Mont¬ 
pellier ” may be benefited by my experience. I 
got a Loughborough slow combustion stove, Ac.; 
for a fortnight we could not get it to keep in 
all night, although not leaving it for the night 
till 11 p.m. I thought I had purchased a use¬ 
less article, as I believed we were following the 
printed directions given. After a more careful 
perusal of the directions and following them 
minutely, we get the fire to keep in without diffi¬ 
culty for twelve hours or even fourteen hours. 
—W. W. 

8721.— Chrysanthemums for show — 

George Glenny, fine primrose; Baron Beust, 
chestnut; Venus, peach; Mr. Bunn,cream; Em¬ 
press of India, white; Sir Stafford Carey, dark 
chestnut; Boadicea, white ; Prince of Wales, 
purple; Golden Beverley, yellow; Alfred Salter, 
pink; Lady Talfourd, peach, very fine; Mrs. 
Sharpe, rose pink; and Barbara, Golden Eagle, 
Golden Empress of India, Jardin des Plantes, 
golden yellow.—A. T. H. W. 

8627.— Worms in bowling-green.— One 
ounce of corrosive sublimate dissolved in a gallon 
of water and distributed on the grass through a 
watering-can with a rose will kill or bring worms 
to the surface, when they must be gathered and 
destroyed in a mixture of salt and water. Salt 
and water would probably kill the grass.—M. 

8575.— Fuel for coil boiler.- Has “ A. G. P." tried 
eannel slack ? I have used it for the last three yean, and 
would not wish for anything better or cheaper. I pay 5s. 
l>er ton at pit nt present. If “ A. G. P.” has a damper to 
his chimney, he can have either a small or large fire at 
wilL— P. Rain ford, Wigan. 

8711. — Mildew in greenhouse. — In reply to 
“ S. W. H.” I should advise him to give more ventilation 
on all fine days, and at the same time heat the pipes and 
give the plants water only when really dry (I presume 
“ S. W. H.” means cuttings of Geraniums aud such like), 
and dust with a little flowers of sulphur.—A. T. H. W. 

8687.— Greenhouse building.— “J. c.” should get 
the catalogue of the greenhouse builders who advertise 
in Gardening. The only cost is a penny each for 
postage. If he will study two or three of these, ho will 
not require to ask many questions on the subject.—P. A. 


Macartney Roee.— Try Messrs. Paul A Sons, Wal¬ 
tham Cross, Herts. 

Knuttford .—“ Stove and Greenhouse Plants," byB. S. 
Williams, Victoria Nurseries, Upper Holloway, London, 

N.- A. T. II. if.—Tavern Street, Ipswich. Yes ; they 

can be raised from Beed. 

P. Walker.— Messrs. Cripps & Sons, Tunbridge Wells *, 
Messrs. Waterer <fc Sons, Bagshot; Messrs. Veltch & 
Sons, Chelsea, or any good hardy plant nursery. 

S. W .—All ordinary greenhouse plants will succeed 
well hi such a house as tnat named. 

A. W.— u Select Ferns and Lvcopods,” by B. S. Williams, 
Victoria Nurseries, Upfler Holloway. 

Digitized by 


Names of plants.— D. B.—l and 2, species of 
Solidago; 3, Amaranthus species; 4, Solidago: all too 

dried to name correctly.- W. Pollard.— Send the plants 

when in flower.- A. Rowland.-- Saxifraga hypnotdes. 

(No variegated form of it that we know of).- II. 0. R. 

—1, Aspidistra lurid* varies at a; 2, Maranta Veitchi; 

8, M. fasciata ; 4, species of Dioscorea- -J. Thornton. 

—2, Platycerium alcicorne; 4. Gasteria vittata; 6, 

Niphobolus lingua; 8, Maranta Warscewiczi.- J. M. B., 

Penryn.— 1, Adlantum macrophyllum ; 2, A. Sanctaj 
Catharlnso; 3, A. cultratum.— —J. Warner.— Lasiandra 
macr&ntha. Antrim. —Ceterach offleinarum. 


QUERIES, 


Rules for Correspondent®.—AH communica¬ 
tions for insertion should m clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day of publication, it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

8778. — Camellias losing their leaves, &c.-My 
Camellias are large and have flowered well every year, 
being pressed for bloom in winter, with the hope of 
helping them, I got some sheep manure and put it in a 
tub of water, and tied some soot in a bag and sank in it, 
and watered the plants twice a week with the liquid, 
putting about a pint to a gallon of water. This I have 
given for two summers, and they have gone worse each 
summer, the leaves have fallen off green, the wood has 
died in bits. The tub I got from a “ bleachers, dyers, 
and printers; ” I washed the tub in several waters—hot 
and cold, filled it with cold water for weeks before I used 
it. I have since discovered that the Grass on which the 
water was emptied from the tub when washed out has 
not grown for two years. I should be glad to know if 
anyone has been placed in a similar position to myself, 
and can advise me as to the best way of dealing with the 
Camellias to get them in health again; they have not 
been potted for many years. Also, what would be the 
best liquid manure to feed them with? and would it be 
advisable to repot them?— Constant Header. 

8779. — Grubs on lawns.— A lawn that had been 
down for about thirty years became so Infested with 

C bs that the surface could be easily rolled off with the 
ids, being completely honeycombed. There are many 
thousands of these grubs. They are about half an inch 
long, of a whitish colour, the head proper of a brownish 
colour. There were six legs immediately behind the head. 
I can best describe the appearance of the body by 
likening it to the windpipe of an ox, i.e., it looked like a 
succession of rings with almost invisible hairs, like those 
of the hairy caterpillar. The garden was near a grouse 
mow, and one man suggested that they were such as are 
to be found about Brackens, and on which the grouse 
feed. Can anyone give them a name from the above 
description ?— William Willan. 

8780.— Plants damping off.—I have a number of 
Geraniums, Petunias, Auriculas, Ac., in pots in an ordi¬ 
nary frame: they are beginning to show signs of damping 
•ff (up to the present the frost does not appear to have 
affected them) ; the soil Is always very wet, although I 
never water tnem. and the leaves rot away. Can anyone 
suggest any remedy ? or would they do better in a dry, 
unused bedroom ? I have a few Hyacinths in pots in a 
dark cellar; they are just beginning to sprout; should 
they be brought Into the light at once, or left to grow 
a little longer in the dark ?— Novice. 

8781.— Heating' with gas.— I very much wish to 
know what is the experience of readers of Gardening in 
respect to gas ai a means of heating greenhouse boilers. 
I use about twenty to twenty-five chaldrons of coke 
every year, and one of the men during severe frost has to 
supply the fire during the night. This appears a sad 
waste of labour, and might be got rid of by the use of 
gas, provided gas be not very expensive. I am now paying 
4s. per thousand for gas, ana if I can hear of a useful form 
of boiler, have a great inclination to bring it into use. 
—Nath. Clode. 

8782.—Improving clay soil.— I have lately taken 
a new garden, the soil of which is all soft clay. Is this 
any good for growing vegetables and flowers, and if not, 
what soil Bhould I get for mixing with it, and what 
would be about the cost ? The kitchen garden is about 
80 feet square, and the flower borders about 100 feet long 
and 3 feet wide ; also what is tlio best time for laying 
new gravel—now or spring ? Any information will greatly 
oblige.— Lee. 

8783. — Chrysanthemums pale in colour. — 
Will someone kindly tell me why some of my Chrysan¬ 
themums have come a much paler colour than usual this 
season ? Until this year 1 had no Bhelter for them, and 
have bloomed them out-of-doors, but thinking I should 
llko r to keep them on later than I have been able to 
hitherto, I have grown them in pots this year.— CHRY¬ 
SANTHEMUM. 

8784.—Dry rot.—I shall be obliged by anyone in¬ 
forming me what is the cause of dry rot, and how to get 
rid of it. It consists of a kind of fungoid growth, of which 
I have found quantities under a newly built house. The 
wood floors, about S feet to 1 feet off the ground, are de¬ 
caying rapidly. The appearance on the top is like cotton 
wool, the smell like that of bad Mushrooms. How can I 
prevent It recurring i— Helene. 

8785.— Herbaceous Calceolarias.— Will any ex¬ 
perienced grower of herbaceous Calceolarias kindly say 
what treatment is necessary to get them to flower 
by the end of July or beginning of August next ? Would 
they require pinching to keep them from flowering until 
required, and how long would it take to get them in 
flower after the last pinching? 1 have them now in 
boxes and single pots.—A. H. 

8780.—Seaweed for Strawberries. —I live near 
the sea and grow Strawberries, and would like to know 


if it would be advisable to give them now a good drems 
of seaweed, not the common drift weed, bat the IksJn 
knap-weed ? It Is, I know, very beneficial to some things 
but what I want to know is os to whether the salt in then 
would be injurious to the Strawberry plant* 

SIDE. 

8i 87.—Early‘flowering* Chrysanthemums -1 
have Fome plants of early-flowering ChrywuuWwia fc 
pots plunged in the open border. I have nogrwihcu* 
or frame in which to winter them, and so hare vnpp*i 
them in Bracken. Are they likely to survive ? and fiwti 4 
they do so, at what time in spring should they be cut 
over to send up fresh flowering shoots ?—L. C. 

8788. — Brown spots on Cinerarias.— Will 
one tell me the cause of Cineraria leaves getting bn.-n 
spots on them ? Some of my plants have all the leaves 
affected. The plants have been grown under Vines, and 
have had occasional waterings overhead. The plant- 
looked very healthy till within the last few weeks, tel 
now I am afraid I shall lose the lot. - T. 1). 

8789. —Planting 1 Raspberries.— About a unit: 
ago I planted a row of strong Raspberry canes ibour 
6 inches or 6 inches apart agaixst a wire trellis I an 
told they are too close. Will someone kindly adviv o* 
whether to allow them to remain or take them up iu 
replant them at a greater distance?—A. W. D. 

8790. —Dwarf Chrysanthemums.—Will “ p. ■ il 
kindly inform us whether the cuttings of Chrysantte 
mums that he recommends “ Mai" to strike in June* 
July should be taken from the tops or from the 

the old plants in the usual way, and what length hr 
would recommend them to be when inserted?—P a>s Mil. 

8791. — Azaleas and Rhododendrons - Wh* 
treatment should a greenhouse Rhododendron retjuir-' 
It is a small plant and has not flowered for year, hot 
did so formerly. It looks pretty healthy. Should u 
Azalea showing buds get manure water— if so, 
would be the best kind ?—R. R. 

8792. — Dwarf Chrysanthemums.—I should 
to know the names of a dozen dwarf table plants fur n 
hiidtion. The Chrysanthemum show comes off shot: 
the month of November. What month should the (-si¬ 
tings be put in to be in good flower by the early pan <& 
November?—J. Sidman. 

8793. —Agatheea coBleetis.—I have a plant of 1» 
above which is now showing bloom, bat I have not hr« 
enough to enable its flowers to open. Can any rtsk: 
tell me how to treat the plant during winter ? alio an 
hints as to culture during the coming year woU<i l* 
very acceptable.—C. Mead. 

8794 .—Overcrowded plants.— I have an irk? 
mediate house in which I fear the plants are too crowded 
Being loath to remove any of my favourites, harii* t'¬ 
other suitable place for them, how should 1 procrtd t 
counteract the evil effects of this overcrowding - 
M. OR N. 

8795. — Tea Roses in pots.—I should be rj:' 
obliged for instruction as to the management of 7^ 
Roses in pots in a cold greenhouse. One plunged r? 
October is showing buds. Bhould it get manure w&U:: 
would soot water do, or what would be best ?— R. R 

8796. — Potting plants.— I have a Panax frutriisi. 
also an Ixora and a Dieffenbachia which are pot-bousdi 
Should these plants be shifted now or left till «pnar :i 
and if left pot-bound, would they require much vat- 
through the winter ?— Sam. 

8797. — Renovating lawns.— I shall be glad to kw*i 
if, after a lawn has been covered with a thin layer :• 
coal ashes for the purpose of draining the surface i- 
should be rolled, or whether the ashes should be kft: 
settle down naturally.—W. B. 

8798. — Yuccas and Pyrethrums. — Will 
reader inform me where the seed of Yucca can be bought 
and if the plant would be ready for sale bythcLot 
autumn if sown in the spring? Also, if herbaceous Fvrt 
thrums can be propagated from seed sown in spring !- 
A. T. H. W. 

8799. —Herbaceous flowers for show-V; 
some reader who is in the habit of exhibiting herbacesi 
plants kindly give me the names of the best dazes tsd* 
for growing to produce flowers in single spikes for &.W 
about the beginning of September ?—ALKXDs 

8900—Planting out Roses.—I have lately 
a fine Marechal Niel rose in a pot. Will some nrac • 
kindly tell me if it should be planted out now «r i 
spring: also what is tne best aspect for it! Any in¬ 
formation will much oblige.—ki NCHiE. 

8901. —Planting Strawberries.—I hire * bl¬ 
under a wall (western aspect), which I wish to pk: 
with Strawlierries ; when will lie the best time t" <i-' 
to get fruit next summer ? What kind is the oust pro¬ 
lific ?—Querist. 

8902. —Ribbon border.— Would someone kiwi- 
advise me as to the names of good flowering il-i:. 
plants to make a good and lasting show of bloom J 

to have three or four rows on each side of a wal 
have a cold, wet climate.— E. W. C. 

8903— Ground game in gardens. -My got- 
which is surrounded by a Holly aud Thom hedge, u > 
tested with hares and other ground game; can £ wrtfc^v 
infringing any law, trap them for my own use :-J.£ 
PEEL. 

8904 —Best Camellias and Azaleas.—I 
be glad to know the names of four distinct and mifj 
superior Camellias, also four of the most distinct is. 
best Azaleas?—M. or >\ 

S905. — Making a new Vine border—What uti 
most approved way of making a new Vine border, 
crushed bones as manure ? Is stable manure to be rtcu; 
mended besides the crushed bones ?—Vale. 

8903. — Hoya not blooming.— I have had iff**! 
carnosa two years, and It has not yet bloomed. ^ 
anyone tell me how to treat it in order to induct :t 
bloom ? It is three or four years eld.—A. B. C. 

8907.— Solanums losing their leaves.-! faj 
pair of these every autumn, and soon after all the 
fall. How must I treat them to induce them to ; ^ 
their foliage, and to fruit another year?—J. I. 1. 
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00 &. —Potting Ferns.—When is the proper time of 
ur to re-pot Ferns t Is It nsual for many of the fronds 
turn brown at this season ? Have they a period of 
t, and should they be moist at all times ?—J. T. F. 

#09.— Asparagus decumbens. — WiH anyone 
idly tell me if I can divide Asparagus decumbens ? 1 
ve one large plant and I want to make It into two or 
ree plants.—H. C. 

kuo. —Fruit trees not bearing. —I have on orchard 
trees about five years old which have not given any 
tit yet. What should I do to make them bear?— 

W. C. 

#11.- Cutting down hedges.—I have a Privet 
dge 10 feet to 12 feet high, and wish to eut about 
eet off the top. Is the present a suitable time to do it? 
ie hedge is still in leaf.—Jt. W. D. 

#12.— Sowing guano with seeds.—Borne time 
ice a correspondent recommended sowing guano with 
jetable seeds. Would not this cause Parsnips and 
rrots to grow forked ?—All ate UK. 

#13 —Grape Vines —I should be obliged if any 
ader would inform me which are the best black and 
ute Grapes to plant in a vinery heated by flues.— 

, G. T. 

#14.—Pansies.—How can I strike cuttings and raise 
ed of I>» nties in a gentle heat, and will the old plants 
ow to Doom in spring ?—A. T. H. W. 

#i:>.— Hardy plants for market. — Will some 
ader inioim me of the best hardy plants for market 
at can be raised In spring from seed ?—A. T. H. W. 
#10.—Making a hotbed.— How must I proceed to 
akc up a hotbed, and for how long is a good heat 
kdy to be kept up.—J. T. F. 

)017.—Ivy.—Wanted, the name of the most rapid 
owing Ivy, time to plant, and where obtainable.— 

T. F. 

#is — Superphosphate for plants.—Is this a 
od manure for greenhouse plants? and how much 
ould be put to a gallon of water V—It. K. 


a change, the best remedy for looseness of the 
bowels is to feed for a day or two on hard boiled 
rice sprinkled with powdered chalk. Where 
violent diarrhoea sets in, administer twice a day 
a pill containing half a grain of opium and live 
drops of spirits of camphor. All green food must 
be withheld until cured in the latter case. 
Diarrhoea is generally caused by a sudden change 
in the diet, or of the state of the atmosphere, 
also by a copious supply of green food being 
thrown to them after they have been without 
it for a few days.— Andalusian. 

Black Hamburghfl.—I brought up one 
hatch of Black Hamburghs, hatched Apnl 25, 
but had only two pullets out of it; these com¬ 
menced laying the last week in October, and 
have been and are laying daily now. Ham¬ 
burghs are a splendid variety.' In my opinion, the 
great secret of poultry farming consists of dry 
housing, and good food three times daily; that 
is the way I treat mine, and I have a generous 
response. The feeds consist of warm meal for 
breakfast, scraps at mid-day, and as much mixed 
sound corn (barley, maize, and wheat) as they 
will take into their crops at night, and they are 
always in the best of health and condition.— 
M. C. Inebo. 

Book on poultry- — “Wright’s Poultry Book," 
published by Cassell, Petter, A Co., is a useful work.— 
Cklkr BT Audax. . 


BIRDS. 


#19. -Fertilising Moss —How is this used ? I have 
id some given to me without directions.—Mbs P. 
lushing. 

9020.- Birds in garden.—What is the name of the 
st bird considered as an insect eater to keep in a gar- 
in.—H inton Cottagk. 

9021 — Francoa sonchifolla.— I have a fine plant 
this in a pot. Will someone tell me how to manage it 
regards soi], situation, manure, and water?—J unia. 

9022.— Pruning large Pelargoniums.—I have a 
tow Ptlargonium which has got to a very large size, 
iould 1 cut it down now, or in spring ?— Lucas. 

902.3.—Violas.—Would someone advise me as to the 
ones of a few of the best bedding out sorts and their 
lours.—E. W. C. 


POULTRY 


Fowls dying. — R. B. Y .—On first reading 
ur query we were inclined to put the deaths 
twn to poison of some sort, bat fxom the fact 
such being confined almost solely to the 
ack Hamburghs, while the remainder, which 
2 probably of a more robust kind, escaped, 
ikes us imagine that your yard is tainted by 
ercrowding, and damp, and ill drained, 
nsequentl y the more delicate birds succumbed 
st. Such a state of affairs gradually brings on 
bility, which ends in utter prostration and 
ath. The extreme giddiness winch you describe 
nothing more or less than great weakness, 
mics must be administered, such as sulphate of 
in in the drinking water, and small doses of 
.rrish’s Chemical Food daily, about half a 
is poemful in the same quantity of water. 
:fore commencing this, however, a slight 
erient should be given, say a grain of calomel 
r bird. At the same time see to the overcrowd- 
?, and let the houses and yard have a thorough 
tansing and disinfecting, or you will bo likely 
lose the whole of your flock.—A ndalusian. 

- F. H'. Reynold *.—There is little donbt 

t that your fowls are over fed. The death of 
5 first mentioned bird was probably due to its 
ring been suddenly worried or driven about, 
ereby, in its fat and unhealthy state, some 
ernal organ was injured, the hemorrhage from 
ich eventually choked it. The second case 
s due to apoplexy, likewise brought about by 
ir feeding. You will do well to give your 
ds a slight aperient, say one grain of calomel 
• bird every other day for a week or ten days, 
zed in the soft food. Of course you must 
sen the supply of food, which must be 
own to them regularly, and only so much as 
jywill eat eagerly and no more. It is the 
ight of folly to have food, whether soft or hard, 
og about the run after the fowls have eaten 
sir fill. There is no harm likely to result from 
ing pepper, either black or cayenne, and for 
antity, a dessert spoonful to every dozen fowls 
11 mixed with the soft food is quite sufficient, 
ts are as good os any other grain for fowls, 
3 ept that they contain a large percentage of 
ak or fibre. They may, with-, advantage, be I: 
xed with other grain eithe^emaynt^y^^^ 


ASTHMA IN CANARIES. 

Astiima in canaries, it is thought, results in a 
great measure from keeping show birds con¬ 
stantly covered during certain months in the 
year. This malady can be distinguished from 
consumption by the periodical character of its 
attacks, and the wheezing sonnd which always 
accompanies it is a characteristic symptom that 
can scarcely be mistaken. Asthma, like con¬ 
sumption, varies in its symptoms; in fact, there 
are three different kinds of this disease. When 
it first occurs, if it is not complicated with other 
diseases, and is dealt with vigorously, it can be 
cured ; but if it once becomes chronic, no hope 
need be entertained of a perfect recovery. Birds 
suffering from asthma should be fed on light, 
nutritious diet; cake made of the following in¬ 
gredients, and well baked, will be found very 
suitable to their requirements: Take sound wheat 
flour, half pound; the best arrowroot, quarter 
pound; four fresh laid eggs, and four ounces 
of powdered loaf sugar; mix well together, and 
add half a pint of new milk ; make into a cake 
in the ordinary way. A little of this should be 
placed between the wires of the cage, or 
crumbled and placed in the egg drawer for the 
use of the patient. It should be given fresh 
daily. A piece of Dandelion root, previously 
dried and roasted, should be scalded, and when 
cool the liquid should be drained off and given 
to the bird instead of ordinary water to drink. 
This will be found very beneficial. Warmth is 
indispensable in the treatment of this complaint, 
and it is not advisable to place the invalid in a 
damp room; particular attention should be paid 
to birds suffering from this vexations disease 
daring foggy or rainy weather. 

In all diseases, but more especially in this, 
much depends upon the time when the treat¬ 
ment is first commenced ; when once constant 
difficult breathing is induced, depending 
upon organic disease, little more can be done 
than to palliate symptoms. Whenever a bird is 
seized with a sudden paroxysm, with much 
wheezing and oppression of breathing; give the 
following mixture with as little delay as possible: 
Ethereal tincture of lobelia, ten drops; com¬ 
pound tincture of camphor, one drachm ; syrup 
of ginger, three drachms; cinnamon water, one 
ounce; put two teaspoonfuls of this mixture to 
two ounces of water, and give it to the birds to 
drink in place of their ordinary drinking water, 
and continue its use until the most distressing 
symptoms have subsided ; the dose may then be 
reduced to one-half, and increased whenever the 
breathing appears difficult until the symptoms 
have entirely disappeared. Should the mixture 
recommended fail to give permanent relief, give 
the patient a few drops of vin-antimon (anti- 
monial wine) and tincture hyosciami (tincture 
of henbane), say ten drops of each to one 
fluid ounce of water, to be given accord¬ 
ing to the directions laid down in refer¬ 
ence to the preceding mixture; this has been 


found most serviceable even in obstinate cases. 
It is necessary to pay particular attention to the 
bowels of the sufferer, and a gentle purgative 
should be given when required; a little of the 
carbonate of magnesia, or in some cases a few 
drops of molasses (treacle) put into the drinking 
water will have the effect. By following up the 
treatment recommended all cases of recent date 
should be cured ; and even cases of long stand¬ 
ing, and which are so thoroughly confirmed as to 
defy all remedies, can be relieved, and the life 
of a bird suffering from this tiresome complaint 
may be prolonged for a considerable period, for 
this disease is not so fatal in its effects as con¬ 
sumption ; bat unless a bird is a prize taker and 
valuable on this acconnt, it is probably not 
worth while to persevere with chronic casei of 
asthma, as it is certainly incurable. (Wallace’s 
“ Canary Book.”) Celeb et Audax. 


AQUARIA. 

Snails in aquaria.—“ A. W. Lloyd” says 
by my quotations I appear to have gone some¬ 
what below the surface to refute his arguments. 
In Mr. Warrington’s case I daresay I have, but 
in Mr. Wood’s case I do not think so. >Ir. War¬ 
rington’s authority was, as “ A. W. Lloyd ” says, 
written some years ago, whilst Mr. Wood’s was 
written only within the last two years; but I 
cannot possibly think what induced him (Mr. 
Wood) to say, “ Snails would be rather useful 
than otherwise,” if, as “ A. W. Lloyd ” says— 
and having known Mr. Warrington personally, I 
suppose he is an undoubted authority—“No 
amount of training will indnee them to forsake 
the toothsome plants for the conferva adhering 
to the sides.” I do not know for certain, but I 
should have thought that the snails not merely 
took off the surface of the conferva, but ate right 
down to the glass; and if they did, of course it 
would have the same effect as taking up the 
grass on a lawn by the roots. In conclusion, I 
may say that, when I quoted arguments in 
favour of snails, I also was guided by my own 
experience, which has since been endorsed by 
“ J. W. C.’s ” in Gabdening of November 25; 
and if “A. W. Lloyd” will read “ J. W. C.’s” 
evidence, he will see that there at least the 
snails do what is required of them, notwith¬ 
standing “ A. W. Lloyd ” says “ for ’tis their 
nature to ” eat the plants in preference to the 
confervas. Surely these must be very unnatural 
snails. “ J. W. C.” says that he even has to thin 
his plants.— Lobna Doone. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Pickling hams.— Rub the hams well with 
common salt several days in succession; then 
wash thoroughly in spring water. Mix all the 
ingredients (as below) of the pickle together, and 
pound them well. Rub them into the ham every 
morning for four days, then add two pounds 
treacleThree pounds coarse sugar, three pounds 
common salt, half a pound saltpetre, one and a 
half ounces sal prunella, one ounce allspice, one 
ounce cloves, one ounce coriander seed, one ounce 
juniper berries. The quantities here given 
are enough for three hams. Drip them well, 
turning them every day for a month. Before 
hanging to dry put the ham in a pail of cold 
water for twenty-four hours, and be sure to put 
it into boiling water when it is to be cooked. 
The above recipe has been tried many years, and 
is pronounced excellent.—A. P. M. 

Ginger-beer plant.— A noted fungologist, 
Mr. W. G. Smith, writes concerning the so-called 
Ginger-beer plant, “It is German yeast and 
ginger beer powders mixed, and is sometimes 
advertised in the same style as Cockle’s pills, 
&c. The stuff is very common in small chandlers 
shops in many parts of the country, and little 
rustics buy a farthing’s worth in the same way 
as they buy sherbet and lolly pops.—E. P. 

Indian Chutney. — One ounce cayenne 
pepper, one pound brown sugar,one pound raisins 
stoned and chopped, half pound salt, quarter 
pound ground ginger, half pound mustard 
seeds, quarter pound garlic, half pound 
onions, three pints vinegar, fifteen large sour 
Apples of different sorts to be boiled with the 
mustard seeds in the vinegar and rubbed smooth. 
Mix all together. This will keep many years and 
improves with time.—C. T. A. • | 
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CJHRUBS (cheap collection), 80 for 8s. 6d., 100 

O for 14s. 6ci, package and earn age paid to London, in 
thirty named varieties, to include gold and silver Euony- 
mus, green Hollies, Portugal Laurels, Piceos, Sweet Bays, 
Magnolias, Cupressus, Ac.; height from 9 in. to 4 ft.—S. A 
W. HENRY, Oak Farm Nursery. Chigwell, Essex. _ 

C L HARING PRICES. — Hyacinths in three 
varieties to name, 2s. 2d. doz., 2 doz. 4s.. 3 duz. 5s. 6d; 
Gladiolus brenchleyensis, 50 for 3s. ; Ranunculus. Is. 104 
per 100, carriage paid.—S. A W. HENRY, Oak Form Nursery, 
Chigwell, Essex., [4185 

ORDER OF YOUR SEEDSMAN LAXTON’S 

\J NEW PEAS, Evolution and William Hurst.—Particu¬ 
lars post free from THOMAS LAX TON. Bedford. 

"IQ MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS, 10s., including 
AZl 12 distinct sorts, as A. farleyense, Bausei, cardio- 
chlsenura, lunulatum, St. Cutharinu;, nothin pi cum, and other 
valuable decorative sorts. Hamper included for cash with 
order.—J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 

lfjfiCHOJCE AND BEAUTIFUL HARDY 

lvU PLANTS, 21s.—With this collection in a garden 
the amateur may have flowers all the year round, except 
during sharp frost. All correctly named and good established 
plants. Many of those included could not be obtained else¬ 
where under Is. 6d. each Boxes gratis for cash.—J. H. LEY, 
Royal Nursery, Croydon. 


12 

an al_ ___ _.__„ ._ _ 

being perfectly hardy, also succeed well in the ordinary gar¬ 
den; hamper included for cash.—J. H. LEY, Royal Nur¬ 
sery, Croydon. 


AZALEA MOLLIS, full of buds, 21s. 

Few plants are more easily forced, or produce so freely 
abundance of large, showy, and sweetly perfumed flowers ; 


■ery, Oroyi 

1 O HARDY AMERICAN FERNS, 10s. Extra 

A£ strong plants. Now is the best time to plant in the 
hardy rockery, while fronds are dormant and do not suffer 
by journey, varieties of OBmundas, Ostrich-plume. Sensi¬ 
tive Fern, and hardy gigantic Maiden-hair Fern. Hamper 
included for cash.—J. H. LEY. Royal Nureery, Croydon. 


19 PYRETHRUMS, all finest sorts, 6s., dis- 

JL Ci tinct colours and true to name; fine plants in pots. 
Flower abundantly in any garden the whole summer; most 
valuable for cutting.—J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 

lOn CHOICE GREENHOUSE FERNS for 

1UU 21b. The greatest bargain ever offered. Pteris 
argyrea. P. cristata. Cheilanthes, Gymnogrammas, and over 
twenty varieties useful for decoration. Good plants in small 
pots. Hamper included for cash.—J. H. LEY, Royal Nur¬ 
sery , Croydon. 


10 Choicest-named Gloxinias post free for 6s. 
AZf —Good sized, well ripened roots, fit to start at once. 
IS new varieties of this year also post free for 10s.—JOHN 
H, LE Y, Royal Nursery, C ro ydon. 


19 Carnations and Picotees for 6a.—Large bushy 
AZl plants from open ground now well rooted in 4-in. pots, 
•U true to name, Bride, Red Bras, Grenadin, Souvenir de 
la Malmaison, Purity, Gloire de Nancy, Ac.; hamper gratis 
for cash.—J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon._ 


In Crested Lady Ferns, 4s.—Good, well-esta- 
JL4 blished plants, in .3-in. pots, are most valuable and 
beautiful in a cold conservatory or for planting in the hardy 
rockery. Immense variety of form is to be round amongst 
them. Hamper included for cash.—J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, 

Croydon. _ 

DARK FERN (Platycerium biforme), true; 
Xv strong plants, 10s. 6d.; smaller. 5s. each. This is the 
grandest of all the Stag’s-horn tribe. A specimen plant, with 
gigantic and handsome fronds a yard across, may be seen at 
J. EL LEY’S Royal Nursery, London Road, Croydon. 

ARDER OF YOUR SEEDSMAN LAXT02T8 

U NEW BEANS, John Harrison and Glrtford Giant.— 
Particulars post free fro m THOMAS LAXTON, Bedford. 

POSES i ROSES !—A large stock of strong, 

All healthy, dwarf Roses, best named varieties. 7s. per doz., 
twenty-five for 13e. 6d., for cash.—W. LOWE, Nurseryman, 
Beet ton, Notts. __ 

T ILIUM AURATUM, the most beautiful of 

AJ all Lilies; fine selected bulbs, will produce from five to 
ten flowers, Is. 3d each ; six, 5s. 64, carriage paid.— HARK- 
NESS & 80N, Bedale. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS.-Best ex- 

v/ hibition varieties, large-flowering, Pompone. Japanese, 
Ac. Twelve pairs, correctly named. Is. 9d., carriage paid.— 
HARKNE88 A SON, Nurserymen, Bedale._ 


TIAHLIAS.—Ground roots of all the leading 
XJ varieties, 9s. per doz.; pot roots, 4s. 64— HA RKNESS 
A SON, Bedale._ _ 


T ILIUM CANDIDUM.—Sound bulbs of this 

AJ charming puro white Lily to bloom well this coming 
season; twelve, 3s. 64, carriage paid.—HARKNESS A SOIL 


ipUBEROSES.—Strong imported bulbs of “The 

A Pearl,” finest Tuberose in cultivation, dwarf variety of 
easy cultivation. 4s. dozen, carriage paid.- ~ ' 

SON, Bulb Importers, Bedale._ 


IPIGRIDIA (Tiger flower).—flowers of rare ex- 
A quisite beauty, easily cultivated in pots or open ground; 
twelve splendid imported bulbs, 3 b., carriage paid.—HARK- 


NESS k SON, Bed 


GLADIOLI.—First consignment to hand in 

splendid condition, heavy, plump, sound bulbs, twelve 
splendid hybrid exhibition varieties, 10s. ; twelve best 
wden varieties, 6s., carriage paid.—HARKNESS & SON, 


garden 

Bedale. 


•REAUTIFUL NAMED IRIS, invaluable for 

AJ herbaceous borders ; twelve strong roots of the finest 
varieties, all colours, named separately, 5s., carriage paid.— 
HARKNESS & SON, Bedale. 


OK DWARf ROSES in twenty-five fine varie- 
<tlvJ ties, suitable for show or garden, for 12s. Gd. Guaranteed 
to please. These are clearance prices. Carefully packed in 
stra w.—RY DER A SO N, Sale, Manchester. 

GNE DOZEN DWARF ROSES in twelve 

capital varieties, well-rooted plants, for 7s. Carefully 
packed and guaranteed to please. These are clearance 
prices, so immediate application is necessary. Or twelve 
dwarf and six Mobs Roses for 10 b.—RYDER A SON, Sole, 
Manchester. 


OIX CHOICE MOSS ROSES.—The very beat 

W varieties, included the crested and the White Bath, for 
4»- Carefully pac ked in straw. The plants are well rooted 
and wRl be sure to give satisfaction.—RYDER A SON, Sale, 

Digitod by GOOgle 


Extraordinary Autumn Sale 

o* 

60,000 Choice Plants 60,000 

P R A FEW WEEKS ONLY, TO EFFECT 

A CLEARANCE BEFORE WINTER. —The plants 
are all first class, well established, clean, and grown in the 
least possible artificial heat, and will be found great bargains 
in every way. 

. 8 , 4 

100 New and beautiful Stove and Greenhouse Plants 

in 100 distinct varieties, all true to name .. 42 0 

100 Stove and Greenhouse Ferns, 70 sorts .. .. 42 0 

12 Sweet-scented Flowering Plants.6 0 

12 Ciotons. 12 sorts . 6s. and 12 0 

12 Dracaenas, 12 sorts. 6s. and 12 0 

12 Marantas, 12 sorts. 6s. and 12 0 

12 Ixoras, 12 sorts .9 0 

12 Climbers 12 sorts, Stove or Greenhouse „ 6 0 

12 American Ferns, hardy, 12 sorts.9 0 

12 British ..6 0 

12 Maiden hair Ferns . 6s. and 9 0 

12 Gardenias, 5-inch pots, set with buds .. 12s. and 18 0 

12 8tephanotu, or Eucharis, flowering Bize .. .. 18 0 

12 Orcnids for winter flower.21 0 

12 Gloxinias, new sorts of 1882 .. .. 6s. and 12 0 

12 Mosses, 12 beautiful sorts.40 

12 Plants for Table Decoration, distinct.. . .. 12 0 

12 Creeping Plants for Ferneries, Ac. .6 0 

12 Fiimy Ferns for glass cases .21 0 

12 Azalea mollis, for foroing. full of bads .. .. 21 0 

12 Primula japonica and amocna.4 0 

12 Adiantum cardiochlamum, fine for cutting .. .. 12 0 

12 „ farleyense . 6s. and 12 0 

12 Roses in pots, finest sorts.12 0 

12 Araiia Veitchi, gracillima, and others.21 0 

12 Australian Plants, distinct, for greenhouse .. .. 4 

12 Lady Ferns in variety .4 0 

12 Amaryllis, H&rnanthus, and other Cape Bulbs .. 9 0 

12 Palms. 12 sorts .. . 6s. and 12 0 

HARDY PLANTS. 

12 D< lphinlum hyhridum .60 

12 Cai nations, extra strong.9 0 

12 Pinks, for winter forcing.50 

12 Phlox (herbaceous).40 

12 Pyrethrums 12 finest sorts .6 0 

12 Violets, 12 finest sorts .4 0 

12 Ivies, gold and silver .60 

12 Pai sies, named sorts .4 0 

On £5 orders 10s. worth of plants may be selected by pur¬ 
chaser, aud will be Included gratis. This only refers to 
plants ordered from this advertisement. Packages gratis for 
cash with order. 8maller quantities at same rates. 

JOHN H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 


GREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

U Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 ft by 7 ft., £4. 
story, 12 ft by 8 ft, £8. Vinery, 20 ft, £7. Tenant’s 
i Drawings, 34 — Yorkshire Horticultural Works, 


Conserve 

Fixtures _ 

WindhtlL, Shipley. 


GARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mata, 
vJ Raffia, etc. None ohe*per.—WATSON A SCULL, 90, 
Lower Thames Street London. E.C. 


NOW EBADY, 

*H» 

GARDEN ANNUAL, 

Almanack and Address Book 

For 1883. 

Prioe, la, post free. Is. 3d.; strongly 
bound with leather back, Is. 0d., 
post free, Is. Od. 


This is the moat complete and accurate Yearly 
Reference Book for the use of all interested in 
Gardena yet pnbliahed. The alphabetical lists 
of the Trade have been much extended and cor¬ 
rected to date in the present edition, and a new 
list of the Trade in each county given. The 
lists of Gardens, Country Seats, and Gardeners 
have been very much extended, amounting to 
double the number hitherto published in any 
directory. The Garden Annual may be ordered 
through all Booksellers, Nurserymen, and Seeds- 


THE GARDEN OFFICE: 

37, Southampton Strwt, Ccvwt Guta, W.C. 


GARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Film 

VT Refuse, 44 per bushel, 100 for 28a; track QoMeLfe. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 64 per nek. 5 neb 
sacks 44 each. Black Fibrous Peat—6s. per sack, 5udu&t_ 
Bocks 44 each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 94 per bushel. IK h*lf 
ton, 28e. per ton : in 2 bushel bags, 44 each. Yellow PiUoei 
Loom, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel. Biimmm 
Mom, 8s. 64 per sook. Manures, Garden 8ticb, \bo 
C ork, Tobacco Clot h. Rus sian Mata, Ac. Writ# fa tit 
Price List. H. G. SMYTH, 17a, Cool Yard DruryLueifc* 
of Oawtle Street. Long Acre)._ 


Harden Requisites. ^ 

A S SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL GARDENS, 

H the leading Gentry, and Florists of the United Kiagfc-a 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse, best quality, Is. 64 per aack; ID h 
13s.; 15 for 18a; 30 for 3Ua, sacks included. Track 
free on roil, 40s.; Selected Brown Fibrous Peat, a i« 
sock; 5 for 22s. 6cL Block Peat, 4s. 64 per tack; 5 f« Sh 
Coarse Silver 8and, Is. 64 per bushel; 14a half tea -25a 
per ton. Yellow Fibrous Loam. Leaf-mould, and Pn 
mould, each at Is. per bushel. Prepared Compost (via 
ting, Is. 44 per bushel, 5s. per sock ; sacks and tap «J 
each. Fresh Sphagnum, 8s. 64 per aack. Hanura of *s 
kinds. Garden Sticks and Labels, virgiu Cork, Buna && 
and everything necessary for the garden and censemier-. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, 8d. per lb.: 28 lb., 18e. SPECIAL!!! 
Tobacco Paper, 104 per lb.; 28 lb., 21s. These artidn u* 
thoroughly impregnated with Tobacco juice, and. btiutc^'j 
imported by us,, cannot be obtained elsewhere. Price hi*. u. 
application.—W HERBERT A CO., 19, New Broad 
London, E.O. (turning by Gow's, fishmonger, one mitr* 
from Broad Street Station}. 


torn 


Tor beauttfoi Flowers and Plants 
U»4 1 1. Hagarty's Celebrated 

GAEDEN REQUISITES 

AT REDUCXD PBIC18. 


$ 


GOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-boshelbas, 
VJ Is 64 ; 10 for 13a; 15 for 18a : 30 for 30a, bags inda&d; 
truck (loose), 40a ; Beet Brown Fibrous Peat, 5a per wk J 
for 22a 64 : Black Fibrous Peat, 4a 64 per sack, tfarta. 
socks 44 each; Coarse Silver Sand, la 64 per bushel; Yds 
Fibrous Loom, Leaf Mould, and Peat Mould, la owfanid 
Bulb Com poet, Is. 44 per bushel, 5s. per sack, huamra tf 
all kinds; fresh Sphagnum, Garden Sticks and Labels. Ban 
Mata, Ac. Tebaooo Cloth and Paper. The best imported Grtk, 
84 per lb.; BpecialitA Paper, 104 per lb. Write for Pda 
List—J. HAG ARTY, Garden Requisite Stares, Data 
Chamber*. Wormwood Street, Old Bread Street, London E.C. 


UtMjOA-riUl' FIBRE REFUSE, 

By Chubb's Patent Process, as supplied to all the Eej*l 
Gardens and Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful «ti 
seasons. Invaluable for Potting, Plunging, Forcing Mis¬ 
eries, Strawberries, Bedding-out Plants, Ac. Destroy «I 
slugs and insects July 1,1BL 

In oonseauenoe of the great scarcity of riiui 
enormous Continental demand for our “Refute,” w 
are compelled from this date to advance prim > 
follows, and only orders accompanied by remitua* 
will receive attention (in rotation). We oko ini t 
□eeessary to caution purchasers to beware of ipenes 
imitations, and buy the genuine Refuse direct Sacks, litfj 
each; 10 sacks, 13s.; 15 socks, 18e.; 90 sacks,23a; 30 a* 
90s. (all sacks included): truck load, free os rail £ 
Limited quantities of F.M. special quality graoalskd i 
sacks only, 2s. 64 each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for 
and use in conservatory. Terms, strictly cash with ewh 
To obtain the genuine article, buy direct from the tcaashi 
turen, CHUBB, ROUND A CO.. Fibre Works, Wert Pc 
Ro»4 Mill wall, London, K. 


QMITH’S PLANT NUTRIENT is uaequsld 

D os on efficient, reliable, and economical manure, tick! 
boxes at Is., 4s 64, 7s. 64, 12a 64, Ac., byseedcsen ml 
chemists. Manufactured by PALK A SMITH, Ansindi 
Chemists, Torquay; London DepOt, MAW A 00., 11, Aida 
gate 8treet, E.C. ___ 

-ITlKblS CORK FOR FEKNEMESiSl 

V CONSERVATORIES.—The cheapest andbert bert 
In London.-GEORGK LOCKYER A OOTU High SaeH 
Bloomsbury. W.O_ 


ds . wi de, Ijd. j e 

,W TWINE FETTOj 


1-in. mesh. 1 yd. wide, 24 : 2 yds. wi de, 44 ; 4 yds. ride, id 
per y4 HEXAGON GARDEN NETTING, 5d. pw jd 
Tiffany, 20 y4 pleem, 2^4 y4—W. CJULLINGFOBD, Pm 

Gate. Tendon, E. _ " 


U1 KUYAL LETTERS EATEN 
D CONSERVATORY BOILER from 45a ; Brfecta & 
Cooking Stoves, from 10a 64 ; Excelsior GssBath. 

The Oalda Instantaneous Water Heater, £4 7s Si-G 
SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bail ig ; Factory, Bsnisjta 
Roo4 Brixton, B. W. . 


POULTRY WIRE NETTING, Galv«M 

A con be obtained at exceptionally low priea trrt 
FRANCIS MORTON A CO. (Limited), 1, DeUbsy 6M 
Westminster. Price Lists on application._ 


GALVANISED FITTINGS FOR WIK1N<J 

IX FRUIT WALLS.—F. MORTON A OO., L 
Street, Westminster, 8.W., supply these, at following 


Winding Key (only one required), 44 Bags for packing aa 


GOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best quality 

VJ 4 bushel bag, Is. 44 ; 15 bogs. 14a ; 30 bags. 25s.: wd 
load, 33s. Garden requisites.-A. FOULON. g, Bt Ibri ab 


tfOSE ! HOSE ! HOSE 1-Patent Red BsM 
AL Garden Hose, stands severe tests of Governmeni 
meats, thus proving superiority of quality- Lasts four cm 
as long as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter in wga 
greater in strength, and cheaper in the long ran th*£ ^ 
other hose for garden use. A correspondent writes, ”1 
had a length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine yean, is 
it is now as good as ever." Private custo mers * 
trade pricea—Samples and prices of MERRYWZATH12I 
8QN8. Manufacturer*. 63. Long Acre. W.O_ 


PIMMEL^S NEW SEASON PERFUMES, a 

Av traded direct from flowers with his patent Mjrc<ss-* 
White Heliotrope, White Pink, White TAi*e, White Sd 
Malvetta, Rose LaareL Wallflower, Sweet Pea, Sjricgatl 
All from 2a 64-EUGENE RIMMEL, S6, Suasd; II 
Regent Street; and 24, Cornhill, London; and 9, Bsciras 
des Oapucinea Paris. ___ 


PURE WOOD CHARCOAL far AgricdM 

A Horticultural, and Sanitary purposes; also ft* Ya 
Borders, Flower Beds, end Pota—Prices on spfdiasaa « 
HIRST, BROCK, A HIRST. Manufacturer Leedi 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED 


SLOW COMBUSTION 
TOVE FOR KEATING 
REENHOC SES, &c. 


COMPLETE HOT-WATER APPARATUS; 

FOR COTTAGE OR MANSION. 


Orer 14,000 hare been gold 
us since this invention 
is first patented. 


THE LOUGHBOROUGH ” BOILERS 

AND AMATEURS' GREENHOUSES . 

The cheapest, mo3t efficient, and economical In fuel of 
any Boiler. 

No brick-setting; no night stoking. Price from £2 12s. Two Silver 
Medals awarded in 1882. Hundreds in uso all over the country. 

These Greenhouses, Span and Lean-to, are made In lights, are very 
portable, and easily put together. Having made a speciality and much 
improved them this season, we can confidently recommend them as the 
cheapest and best Houses made. 

Lean-to, 12 ft. by 8 ft., £12 16s. Span, £13 53. Carriage paid to 
any Station. 


MESSENGER & CO. 

LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERS 


Ah") V 


IfflWi 





JORGE’S PATENT CALORIGEN, 

For Heating small Conservatories. 

«m Go*, £3 3s .; to bum Oil, £3 3s .; to bum Coke, £G 6s. 

J. F- FAR WIG & CO., Manufacturers, 
QUEEN 8 TREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
ustrated Prospectus and Tc atimoniala on application. 

PECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 

Packing Cases free and not returnable. 


300 squares glass, 15 

oz., 8 

by 

for 10 b 

6 d. 

2 C 0 „ 

„ 15 

oz., 8 $ 

by 64 

, 10 s. 

6 <i. 

100 „ 

„ 15 

oz., 13s 

by 8 

„ 9s. 

fid 

100 „ 

„ 21 

oz., 135 

by 8 

, 13s. 

fid, 

100 „ 

„ 15 

oz., 14 

by 10 

,. 13s. 

fid. 

100 „ 

„ 21 

oz., 14 

by 10 

„ 19s. 

Od. 

100 „ 

„ 15 

oz.. 124 

by 124 

„ 14s. 

6 d. 

100 „ 

.. 21 

oz., 12 $ 

by I 2 J 

„ 21 a. 

6 d. 

100 „ 

„ 15 

oz., 14 

by 12 * 

„ 16s. 

fid. 

100 „ 

„ 21 

oz., 14 

by 12 | 

„ 24s. 

6 d. 

100 „ 

.. 15 

oz., 15 

by 9 

13s. 

fid. 

100 „ 

21 

oz., 15 

by 9 

„ 19a. 

Od. 


English glass. Any of these sizes cut down to suit 
•urchasers. Other sizes quoted for on application. 

. Id. per lb. Paint (White, Chocolate or Stone) ready 
ted in 4-lb. and 7-lb. tins at 5d. per lb., tins included, 
i cash with order. P.O.O. payable General Post 
Office, Leeds. 

ST WAIN WRIGHT, Glass and Le ad M erchant, 
8 & 10, Alfred Street, Boar Lane, LEEDS._ 

NEW PATENT MOLE TRAP. 



hrder of your skedsman laxton’s Picturesque Rock Gardens, 

Vj SANDY PRIZE ONION and other novelties.-Parti- FERNERIES, WATERFALLS, LAKES, and ROCKY 
culars post f ree fr om THOMAS LAXTON, Bedford. PONDS and STREAMS DESIGNED and FORMED in 

rjHKiSTMAS ROSES.— Beautiful hardy white effectually by pul^m^s^^^oxbotr^' whoSS 
O flowers from Christmas to Lent: one plant, 74 ; six, executed over 200 works in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
2s. 64 ; twelve, 4a. 64 : now ready, cash with order: carriage WiUe " i »u several counties now doing. 

J>ai4—GIBBS ft CO.. Woodbridge, Suffou. TUFA, SPAR, OOLITE, 8 AND, and LIMESTONE 

HLU CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATIONS.- f&5L*£, Tottonham ’ “ d 

for Is. 34, car- PULHAM 8 BALL VALVE, for outlets of LAKES, 
PONDS, STREAMS. RESERVOIRS, &c., is most simple 


riage paid.—GIBBS A CO., Woodbridge. Suffolk. 


PANSIES.—Choicest English Show varieties W TKN^T^oou^S5a^»r < FEnrni^#^rmA^?t^ 1 P'T7Tws 8 TM 

r and choicest Belgian varieties, Is. 64 per dozen.- ^^AM 


± and choicest Belgian varieties, Is. 64 per dozen.- 
| GIBBS & CO., Woodbridgo, Suffolk. 


PERMANENT GRAVEL, also GARDEN and TERRACE 
WALKS, Forecourts, Greenhouses, STABLE FLOORS, &o 


— -— ■ — ■ ——» it xaxisxu. i uitwuiwj. vij ucuiiuUBCfi, OlAJUiL r lAA/AO. SO 

T 1LIES OF THE VALLEY.—12 roots of S, 1 ™, 1 granite, marble, and spar-faced con- 

L the largest flowering sorts and paper on cultivation, CRETE, intensely hard. Durability guarantee4 
Is. 64, carriage free.—GIBBS k, CO.. Woo d bridge, Suffo lk._ All particular s sen t on receipt of 6 sta mps. 

ca'K.si.s.ffiis iSSSs#- 

1 1 S*£*F*»«‘Ms l sa 

HBtw.—HOOPER ts. CO., Covent Garden, London. 


Road, 9outhsea, Hants. 


_ ft HUM COCCINEUM PLENUM.-See last K^lioht DMTTO^^DiTE^'wtESSiNG 

V weeks Gardening, 3a. per doz., 16« per 100, free to Ac., used by gardeners of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales ami 
rail for cash; Btock limite4—J. FAIRCLOUGH, Northenden. Nobility in preference to all other insecticides. 3s dot gallon 

HI89 Descriptive pamphlet —KEEL & HAWES, Bath. V 


F RUIT PINE S.—150 fruiting Plants and 

50 Ruckers of the Queen Pine, are for Sale at the follow¬ 
ing address — Mrs. OHOLMONDELEY, Leigh House. 
Datchet. 14190 


xisiidej^k:. 


— L 4 ITO Apple orchards, shelter of 493 Heating a greenhouse.. 502 

-i — Apple orchards, position j Heating with paraffin oil 495 

Chrysanthemums. Of -. .. .. .. 493 Herbaceous plants .. 496 

been awarded Four First-class Apple orchards, prepara- | Indian chutney .. .. 503 


TATE have been awarded Four First-class Apple orchards, prepare- Indian chutney .. ..503 

Vf Certificates for our this season’s Novelties. Cuttings a nln^f i L „ Law as to hedges and 

can now be had of the twenty extraordinary grand new Heaths T dltche ?.501 

varieties introduced by us this year, at Is. 6d. each, or the " sac Lapagenas. 4 % 

set for 20s. Well-rooted plants can also be had now of all ri„„'‘ 496 ha^.Vines .. ..496 

the sorts at 3s. 64 each. For description, see catalogue a"#” attacking Mak ng a vinery .. .. 495 

(gratis). Cuttings of the best older varieties, onr selection, r A'^iculas •• •• 501 Nerines .. .. 497 

from 2s. per dozen. Camellias In pots and Own-root v. budded Roses 500 

S. DIXON k CO., Amhurst Nurseries, Anton 8t„ Hack- ™ gandanus Veitclii .. 498 

n -y. K. and Pit, Seed Warehouse, -M. Moorp,t« at. London. for'' ftSJta* wSJtfdi fruit 

To Nurserymen, beedsmen, Florists, Market _ ,how . •• 502 trees . 

Gardeners, and Others. Destroying old tree Primroses as window 


show .502 

Destroying old tree 
stumps.501 


UARK ESTATE, BARNET, HERTS, the dUKu lawns” ” 

J- property of the British Land Company, Limite4 FOR Diarv for the week 
SAllbyJPRIVATE TREATY, three enclosures of valu- DwSfChr^nthemnm^ 


502 trees 

Primroses as window 

501 plants 

502 Protecting standard 
496 Roses 


f «^ < ? UTC8 ? f Tal, ‘' Dwarf Chrysanthemums 497 Pretty berry bearing plant 497 
able I- REEHOLD LAND, tithe free and land tax redeemed, Destroying slugs.. .. 499 I Planting of shrubbery 

Early tines .. .. 497 border . 498 


situate within a few minutes’ walk of Barnet and Oakicigh E^ly tines ” 497 bordera Buruuutr y 

Park Stations on the main line of the Great Northern Rail- Fruit gardens, packing!.' 494 Pompone Chryaanthe-' * 

way from whence there are frequent trains to Broad Street Fowls dying .. .. 503 mum/ . . ™ 

ah l fi? nW ^’.i a ™/°:- M ° org ? L te Fruit gardens, roads fer 494 Raspberry management’ 495 


Street, Ludgate HU1, Kings Cross, and Victoria on the Fruit gardens, hedges for 494 Red spider _ 

Metropolitan Rail- Market fruit gardens .. 494 Rose/for pillars.7' 

ways. Lot A contains 3a 3r 31p., lot B contains 2a 3r lOp.; Fruit gardens, manure Red spider., 

lot U contains Jd lr op. for 494 lto 86 acacia "" 

The property being within easy access of the London mar- Flower garden ” ” 496 Renovating lau-nV 

kets, it is well worth the attention of persons desirous of Ginger-beer plant .. 503 SalviiL . . 


acquiring land for nursery or market garden purposes. Graces, summer treat!' Seed potato^ ” 

There is an excellent stream of water running through the ment of .. .. ..493 Sharpening edge tools 

The unrehase money may be naid bv a deDOHit of 10 no* ®™ peg » 8 t °DP in 8 8 hoots COQSer T ator 7 


▼eness combined with simplicity. Price 12s Per dozen, 
izirn carriage paid, and 5 per cent, discount for cash 
rder. Sample forwarded free by post for Is. 3d.— 
OLDS & CO., 57, New Compton Street, London, W.O. 
ited and priced catalogue of Wire Netting, Poultry 
appliances. Ac., forwarded post free. __ 

Dfl <fc C a CUMBER frames! 

Catalog ues, with prices, post tree. 

CTLTON & PAUL, NORWICH. 


, . .. . , Grapes, stopping shootfl 

The purchase money may be paid by a deposit of 10 per of 
cent., and the balance by half-yearly instalments, 5 per cent. Grapes training 
interest being charged on the balance unpaid, but the whole Grapes’ soil for 
or any part may be paid off at any time without notice. Grapes’, planting” 

Free conveyance will be given on the vendor's title being Grapes, position for 
accepted. Grapes varieties of 

Plans, price, and further particulars may be obtained on Grape ’culture in the 
application to the Auctioneers, at the oftices of the British open air 
Land Company (Limited), 25, Moorgato Street, E.C. Gooseberries for show !! 


of. 493 Snails in aquaria !! 503 

rapes, training .. .. 493 Staudaid Rhododendrons 499 

rapes, soil for .. .. 493 Sanmtalia procumbens 

rapes, planting.. .. 493 H.-pl. 499 

rapes, position for .. 493 Show Chrysanthemums 498 


POUNCE’S VIRGIN CORK and TUFA 

A ROCK FERNERIES form the most pleasing arrange 
ment in London Conservatories. Price Lists and Estimates 


Gooseberries for show .. 
Greenhouse climbers .. 
Gladioli culture 
| Golden variegated Peri¬ 
winkle . 


free.—BON MARCHE DES FLEURS, 18, Westbourne I Hardyfruit 


Grove, London. 


I Home-made bouquets .. 4)5 


493 Tenants'greenhouses .. 501 

Tydieas in winter .. 498 

*193 Unfruitful Vines 495 

494 Vegetables .. .. 4117 

498 Wire netting a fruit 

498 garden. 494 

Winter-flowering Epac- 

433 rises . 4 % 

497 Worms in bowling green 5)2 


Digitized by 


■OOgl 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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PORTABLE OIL 

HEATING STOVES 

NO FIXING. 
'SpS NO FLUES. 
wmm NO SMELL. 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

S0LID&TUBULAR BAR FENCINC 


JOHN GREEN 


Invites attention t< 
plants suitable (or 
door for cash with 
Old Crimson Clove Carnation, 
Is. each; 3 for 3s.; 7s.6d. doz. 
Carnations, mixed, 2s. per doz. 
Double Primrose*, white lilac 
and yellow, 6d. each, 4s. 6d. per 
doz. 

Hepatlcas, double red and 
single blue, 6d- each. 
Polyanthus, la per doz. 
Wallflowers, blood red and 
golden yellow, Is. per doz. 


jlanting, all sent free to your own 
loguo (or a penny stamp. 
Alpine Wallflowers, 4d. each, 
3s. per doz. 

Pentstemona, mixed, 2s. per 
doz. 

Aquilegia, Is. per do*. 

Old Clove Pink i white), Is. per 
doz. 

Pheasant’s-eye Pink (true), 2s. 
doz. 

Alpine Auriculas, 2s. per doz. 
Myosotis dlBaitiflora, Is. per 

doz. 

Brompton Stocks, Is. 6d. per 

_ 


Iron Hurdles, Garden Seats, &c., <Scc. 


THt BRADQATc PARK 
SEAT . 




Polyantbu 
Wallfloweu. 

golden yellow, Is. per doz. 

Pansies, choice, Is per doz. 

Giant Sweet Williams, Is. 3d. 

Foxglovoi, 2s. per doz. Geum atrosanguineum,! 6d. 

Canterbury Bells, double, each, 4s. 6d. doz. 
single, or mlxeOa. per doz. Rockets, the true old double 

“ dW “*' 4. P1. (Fair 

8i !S e dE ndal * Violet cSnileXji. 

Daisies. Rob Roy, The Bride, per doz. _ 

and Pink Beauty, Is. per doz. Rudbeckia Newmanl, 9d. each 

Three plants each of the above (being 100 plants in 
all) free to your own door for 21s; one plant of each for 
7s 6d. These would prove very satisfactory little collec¬ 
tions for small gardens, and could not fail to please. 

300 Hardy Spring-flowering Plants for 20s., 150 for 10s., 
75 for 5s. 

JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwloh. 


The largest assortment in CL 
world. 


The most perfect Stores In 
the market 


ie of Hurdles, Gates, and all kinds of 
3 Fencing, Ac., free on application. 


Illustrated Catalof 
_ Iron and Wi 


Specially adapted for hiifej 

ecnhouses, Conservatories , Bedroom^ Sick Bows, 
Studies, Dairies, Offices, Bath Room. 

ONLY REQUIRE ATTENTION ONCE A DAY. 


To be had retail of all Ironmongers and Lamp Desk* 


WRIGHT & BUTLER, 

BIRMINGHAM. 


MAGIC LANTERN, 7s. Gd., includes 
36 pictures of "Gulliver’s Tiavels.” 
Larger, 10s. 6d. to £10 10s. Catalogue 
of Magic Lanterns and 5000 Slides. 4 
stamps Catalogue of CONJURING 
TRICKS, 4 stamps Millikin and 
Cawley's MAGAZINE OF NEW IN¬ 
VENTIONS, Presents, Toys. Games. 
Joke*, and Fun. Grand Christmas 
ings. Is.; post free, 16 stami>8. 

.WLEY, 105, STRAND, LONDON. 


HOT-WATER 


NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots. 

Seller’s selection, 90s. per dozen. Purchaser’s ditto, Ms. 
The above comprise all the best English and French raised 
Hybrid Perpetual Perpetual Polyantha, Teas, Hybrid Teas, 


Ijpwicc coMPitTrfj BS Equal to 30 ft. of 2-in. pipe; nO 
<§5>,£,2..I0~ 0. placed anywhere. lquirto»oi< 

24 hours or 4 ft. ot gas per hour. Price comply. £ a 
Send for a complete list of Boilers. Pipes, dc ., to 

WM. POORE & CO., 

Hot-water Engineers, 155, Cheapride, E.0, 


B EST, Cheapest, and most 

powerful of all boilers, suitable for 
amateurs' greenhouses of all sizes. 
Prices from £2 5s. upwards. Lists and 
full particulars on application. 


BOULTON A PAUL, NORWICH. 

Pricks Frek on Application 


Catalogues and 


WILLIAM J. FOX, 


Hot-water Engineer, 
12, South Plack, Finsbury, 
London, E.C. 


TLLUSTRATED descriptive list free on appli- 

J. cation. Specimen testimonial (unsolicited): March 10, 
1882 —Crocus, Ac., in borders purchased and planted last 
autumn are making a fine show and giving every satisfaction. 
Hyacinths in pots have been very tine and much praised, 
having spike* of bloom nine inches in length, and so dose that 

, “ _> _ 11.1 I TS,llr.a Vine. Wn Ann and 


Hocking 'b New Patent 

AUTOMATIC COKE 
AND GAS BOILERS 

Will maintain a uniform 
temperature for from 12 
to 15 hours, and often from 
15 to 20 hours, with one 
small chargo of common 
Gas Coke of the cheapen: 
kind. For economy and 
efficiency in combination 
with cleanliness and com¬ 
fort these Boilers are, 
beyond the possibility of 
a doubt, the greatest boon 
ever offered for the pur¬ 
pose of Heating Censer- 


bloom. 


THE IMPROVED 

DUPLEX GAS BOILE: 

FOR GREENHOUSES , dc. 
Complete, 0 ft. long, with 4 pipee, from £ 
Cost of gas less than one farthing per ter. 

Prioe lists and particulars on application. 

W. M. APPLETON, Clifton, Briflto 


vatories. Halls, and other 
Buddings, where little at 
tention is required. 


Mussett’s Patent Portable 


Every particular, with 
testimonials, given on ap 
plication to 

FEAN ALIN HOOKING 

& CO. (Limited), 37, 
Hanover St.. Liverpool. 


Is unequalled for heating any size greenhouse by A 
or coal with erpetfffion and economy. Boiler I 
complete from 50e. Catalogue with 100 
free, 2Ad. J. M. will call on any intending r«in±i*r 
every information free, except cost of rail; distance /u. 
short no object.—Winstauley Road, Clapbao Ju*~ 
London. _ 


Automatic, Economic, and 
Efficient. 


RIPPINCILLE’S 

PATENT 

GREENHOUSE STOVES 


RADIATING HEAT GENERATOI 

(GILLINGHAM’S PATENT). 


The Beat Warming Stoves 
ever Invented. 

The only Perfect Oil Stoves made 


Perpetuals, Bourbons, Hybrid Chinas, &c. List 
of varieties, with prices, on application. 

CRANSTON'S NURSERY AND SEED CO. 

(LIMITED), 

KING’S ACRE, HEREFORD. 


Mkiitmi 


In BRASS, COPPER, or IRON, from Six 
By this invention small conservatories esn fc# kc " 
uniform temperature throughout the whole twsn'F-^' 
at a cost of 2d., and the heater requires noaweuuaart*^ 
during that period. All other lamp heaters throw bsu-/ 
vitiated air into the room. This heats by radian*, »&• 
Impurities ai e deposited in the water automatically «oo« 

“"■"“bEOaON & CO. ^ 
(The oldest Arm in the trade). YORK WORKS. 
ROAD, LONDON, N. City Office and Warehouse,»• 
Street, E.O. _ 


v irinn uom, iuuuuuuui ui'™- —• —— —- -. 

manure of the finest quality. Buyers before purchasing else¬ 
where should obtain lowest wholesale prices from 

W.WEBBER, Station Road, Loughton, Essex. 

Through rates given to any station in the United Kingdom 
fo r Boils in quantities not less than two tons. Terms cash. 

Ama teur's Hot-water Apparatus. 
ACME Slow Combustion Boiler, pipes, and 
il aU fittings oomplete, ready for erection, from Jt3 15*. 
Independent (Slow Combustion Star Boiler* from 40 a each. 

Unr ated L ists KHTNELL A OO., SL Bankaide, 8.R. 

Digitized by tjj0Q0I£ 


118, Holborn, London, E G, 

And say where you saw this ad vertisement.__ 

Amateurs Cheap Hot-water Apparatus. 
1HAMPION BOILER burns 12 hours without 

J attention. Complete, size No. 1, £3 15*; ; No. 2, 

4; No. 3, £4 6*. 6d.; fco. 4, £4 13s 6d. To be seen iz 

?erat G° H WILCOX k OO., 85, Old Street, Bt. Luke’s. 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. 

REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


or screens and scrap bonks ; 1UU lor ids., 
«for 2 b. fid. Specimen plate post free for 3d. 
PANSWICK, The Publishing Office, 37, 
et. Covent (harden.__ 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED 

D FLOWERS for screens and Bcrap books ; 100 for 16s., 
fifty for 9s».. twelve for 2s. " 

—P.O.O. to T. SPA' T “ 

S outhampton 8treet, _ 

POUR nice little plants of exotic Palms, all 

I different, BiiitaWe for Fern case culture, are most graceful, 
Is. 9d . free.— MORLEY & CO., Fulwood, Pr eston. _ 

•DARE - HOLLY FERN, with thorns like 

H miniature Hollfr leaves ; plant. Is. Id., free ; 2.1s.8d. 
free * perfectly hardy. Fresh consignment just to hand.— 
MORLEY A CO , Preston._ 

PITCHER PLANTS for cool greenhouse, most 

1 curious and interesting; pitchers hold water: almost 
hardy, stems of Sarracenia purpurea (Pitcher plant), a rich 
rosy purple; plant, Is. 10d., free; two, 3s. 2d., free.-MOR- 
L KY A CO., Fulwood . Pr eston. _. 

mHE charming little cool house Orchid, Calo- 

1 pogon pulchellus. bulbs. Is. each, free; two, Is. 6d.; 
or bulb and a crown of the Cyprlpedium Calceolus Orchid, 
2a , free.- MORLEY A CO .Fulwood^ Preston. _ 

F fETdelightful perfume few flowers can equal 
the beautiful double white Tuberose ; four bulbs, la fid , 
free, with oultural directions; six, 2s., free,—MORLEY A 

CO.Fulwood, Preston. __ 

fpHE beautiful Yellow Orchid, Cypripedium 

X Calceolus, for cool greenhouse. Is. 2d., free; two roots, 
1 b 9d free. Not started. Bound crowns as imported.— 
MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, Preston. 
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MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS, 10s., including 

_ 12 distinct sorts, as A. farleyense, Bausei, cardio- 

chltenum, lunulatum, St. Catharin®, a;thiopicum, and other 
valuable decorative sorts. Hamper included for cash with 
order.—T. H. LEY, Royal Nursery. Croydou. 


inn CHOICE AND BEAUTIFUL HARDY 

JLUU PLANTS, 21s.—W T ith this collection in a garden 
the amateur may have Howera all the year round, except 
during sharp frost. All correctly named and good established 
plants. Many of those included could not be obtained else¬ 
where under Is. 6d. each Boxes gratis for cash.—J. H. LEY, 
Royal Nursery. Croydon. 


1 nn HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

1UU for 25s.—Richard Smith A Oo. s selection of the 
above contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
beautiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as 
" ' ' arden attractive all 

RICHARD 
Worcester. 


19 AZALEA MOLLIS, full of buds, 21s. 

la Few plants are more easily forced, or produce so freely 
an abundance of large, showy, and sweetly perfumed flowers ; 
being perfectly hardy, also succeed well in the ordinary gar¬ 
den ; hamper included for cash.—J. H. LEY, Royal Nur- 
eery, Croydo n._ 

1 O HARDY AMERICAN FERNS, 10s. Extra 

Itj strong plants. Now is the best time to plant in the 
hardy rockery, while fronds are dormant and do not suffer 
by journey. Varieties of Osmunilas, Ostrich-plume. SenBi 
tive Fern, and hardy gigantic Maiden-hair Fern. Hamper 
included for cash.—J. H. L EY. Royal Nursery, jhroydon. 

r o PYRETHRUMS, all finest sorts, 6s., dis- 

Lt tinct colours and true to name ; fine plants in pots. 
Flower abundantly in any garden the whole summer; most 
valuable for cutting.—J. H. LEY , R o yal Nu rsery. Croydon. 


1 OH CHOICE GREENHOUSE FERNS for 

J.VJU 21a. The greatest bargain ever offered. Ptens 
argyrea. P. cristata. Cheilanthes. Oymnogrammas. and over 
twenty varieties useful for decoration. Good plants in small 
pots. Hamper included for cash.—J. H. LEY, Royal Nur¬ 
sery, Croy don. ___ 

I O Choicest-named Gloxinias post free for 6s. 
la -Good sized, well ripened roots, fit to start at once. 
12 new varieties of this year also post free for 10 b.— JOHN 
H LEY, Royal Nursery. Croydon. 


("THE rare and very beautiful Lygodium palma- 

1 turn, climbing Fern, will grow up stick, almost, hardy. 

Nice plant, in frond, with tuft of frond roots, mowing on 
iieat. as imported, 2s. fid., free ; two, 4s. 6iL, free. MORLEY 
A CO., Fulwood, PreBton.__ 

HHRISTMAS ROSES. — Having imported a 

Vj large quantity of the above, can send, carriage paid, at __ _ _ 

?ree°- W 50 g , free 18 ’ Extra 1 selected with’ bloom buds,' -j n Carnations and Picoteesfor6s.—Largebushy 

4*fid_ Aoz.' carriage paid.—MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, plants from open ground now well rooted in 4-in. pots, 

if; J£» _. .n to name. Bride. Red Bras, Grenadln,. Souvenir de 

(Walking Fern), plant aa imported. Is. 2d., free; two, Is. 8d.— 

MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, Preston.__. 

rpHE beautiful Wax Flower (Hoya carnosa), 

I suitable for greenhouse culture, small well-rooted plant, 

Is , free ; two, la. 9d., free. —MORLEY A CO , Fulwood, 

Preston._____— 

OTNGLE DAHLIA SEED. — Ware’s superb 

O strain ; saved from 12 distinct varieties of Paragon, 6d. 

•ind Is Derpkt ; ditto mixed, from all the leading varieties, 
sSne pKe post free.—K. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries. 

Wallington. Surrey. ___. 

n YNURA AURA N IT AC A.—The new bedding 
\J plant for 1883, 2s. each, post free Christmas Roses, two 
for Is., post free; double Neapolitan Violets. s?x for Is., 
post free; strong plants of sweet-scented Myrtle, two 
f£r Is. : Primroses, all colours, 3s. \*er doz.: all^ post free. 


ft KEEPERS for Walls, Trellises. Ac., in great 

U variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
object may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
in cl advice on application.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester._ 


ft RAPE VINES and ORCHARD HOUSE 

VJ TREES IN POTS.—Grape Vines, extra strong, short- 
jointed, and well ripened; planting canes, 3s. 6d. to 5s. each ; 
extra Btrong fruiting canes, 7s. fid. to 10s. Orchard-house 
trees, fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 

Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester._ 


QH non CLEMATIS IN POTS of all the 

OUtUUU finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple) for climb¬ 
ing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, strong plants ; 
descriptive list on application.—RICHARD SMITH A GO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Woroeeter. 


A PPLE TREES with MISTLETOE growing 

li on tbntt.— Price from 7s. 6d. to 21s. each.—RICHARD 
SMITH A CO., Nurs erymen . Worcester. _ 

VUCCA or “ Adam’s Needle” is a plant which 

1 is neither so generally known nor planted as much as it 
deserves to be. for when in flower it is a most beautiful ob¬ 
ject, its Aloe-like leaves and appearance being at once re¬ 
markable and suggestive of tropical vegetation. The under¬ 
mentioned kinds are perfectly hardy and suitable for planting 
In gardeus of all sizes : Yucca glorioBa pendu -a. Is. Cd. to 
3s. 6d. each; Yucca fllamentosa, Is. 6<L to 3s fid, each; Yucca 
recurva. Is. 6d. to 3s. fid. each.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., 
Nurserymen and 8eed Merchants. Worcester. 


U USES —Well rooted, many Bhooted, truly 

Xb named, of matured vigorous growth, and of the best 
kinds. Dwarfs, R. S. A Co.’s selection. 8s. per doz , 60s. per 
100 ; Standard^, 21s. per doz.-R!CHARD SMITH A CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


1 0 Crested Lady Ferns, 4s.—Good, well-esta- 

1 a hiished plants, in 3-in. pots, are mott valuable and 
beautiful in a cold conservatory or for planting in the hardy 
rockery Immense variety of form is to be found amongst 

h,clud<:d , “ c “ h - J - H - *°>* * ma ’' | sss&iK* i* 

m tK FEKN (Platycerium biforme), tr ue~; 9° .PpUcaUon-RIC^RD sW* oo„ and 

n . , ini £.1 7- So nanh Thl« in the 



‘“Vw BEEDT^LLfThe Nurseries. Vallington, Cune y._ 

_ - Pure white scented 

each, post free. 


SEMPERFLORENS, beautiful 

_'blue Forget-me-not, Is. Gd. per doz., post free; 10,000 

YV allington. 


jy^YOSOTIS 


ll Btrong plants, 10s. 6d.; smaller. 5s. each. This is the 
grandest of all the Stag's-hom tribe. A specimen plant, with 
gigantic and handsome fronds a yard across, may be seen at | 
j H . LEY'S Royal Nursery. London Road, Croydon. _ 

'orTTruTTAND UPWARDS. — TEKRA- 

ijA 1US. COTTA STOVES.-ROBERTS’S PATENT 
PORTABLE TERRA-COTTA 8TOVE8 for Coal. Healthy 
heat 24 hours for about Id., without attention Forgreen¬ 
houses, bedrooms, Ac. Pamphlet, with authenticated testi¬ 
monials, sent. See in use and order at Patentees, 112, Vic¬ 
toria Street, West mins ter.__ 

CJTOVES — Terra-cotta 1 Portable ! for Coal. 
Q ROBERTS’S PATENT. Healthy heat 24 hour* or 
longer for about Id., without attention. For bedrooms, 
greenhouses, or almost any puipose. ^Pamphlet and authen¬ 
ticated testimonials sent. In use daily at Patentee s, T. 
ROBERTS, 112, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


Merchants, Worcester. 


SPECIAL OFFER of surplus Stock, in fine and 

& frequently transplanted Trees of various and choice 
kinds at rxctnlivqhi low prices. The LiBt free on application. 
—RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 
chants, Worcester. 


XRALIA SIEBOLDI, or Fig-leaf Palm, three 

for 1 b. ; Azalea pontlca and mollis, two for Is.; Pam- 
igo* Grass, three for Is.; Cyclamen persicum, prize strain. 
fV 3 A_ ocr doz. ; Chrysanthemum cuttings, to name. Is. per 
doz. ;ailioBtfr ee .-ft. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries. Wal¬ 
lington. _____ _ 

CfiAfi PANSIES, fancy Belgian ; la. 3d. for 24 

DUUU plants, post free; 5000 Fannies, English show, 
Is 3d. for 24 plants ; cuttings of all the best named Pansies, 
la doz.. post free: Maiden-nair Ferns, four for Is., post free. 
—R. W. BEEDELL. The Nurseries. Wallrtigton. _ 


riREENHOUSES Heated 24 hours for about 

lXl!t^tJout attention. ROBERTS’S PATENT TERRA¬ 
COTTA STOVES for COAL give pure heat with common 
coal, or ooal and coke. Pamphlet and testiinomals wot See 
in use at Patentee's, THO&AS ROBERTS. 112, Victoria 
Street. Westminster.____ 


CJEA KALE.—Exceptionally fine roots for forc- 
O ing, 2s. 6d. per doz., 16s per 100. Aaparajpis. strong for 
forcing, 12s. per 100; specially selected ditto, 1C*, per 100.— 
RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer¬ 


chants. Worcester. 


STRAWBERRIES.—Strong roots for present 

O planting and for fruit 


_ or planU 

lion.—RICHARD SMITH A 
Merchants. Worcester._ 


•cir 


Its for forcing on applica- 
Nurserymen and Seed 


many of 

mildew, 


TUTNTH Year of distribution.—'Jelegraph^Cu- 

li cumber. 


j.* cuumer, warranted; R W. Beedeli's noted strain; 
every seed saved personally from handsome and true fruit, 
theonly sort grown ; 16 seeds, Is., post free .—1 he Nurseries, 
Wallington. Surrey._ 

rpHE “ LOUGHBOROUGH ” BOILERS and 

1 AMATETJR8' GREEN HOUSES. (See a dvertisement 
alternate weeks.) —MESSENGER AND CO., Iloiticultural 
Builders, Loughborough. 


Digitized b) 


Google 


niSHURST COMPOUND.—Used by m 

U the leading gardeners since 1859 against red srfder, 

thrlp£ greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. 
to the ^dlon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz as a winter 
drying for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre- 
narations intesdedto supersede it. In boxes, la., 3s., IDs. 6d 

“AMERICAN BLIGHT on AeeLE TREES 

r\ CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter s brush on Gib- 
hurst Compound, and working the lather into the infected part 

PISHURSTINE for dry feet and boot comfort 

U is much used by gardeners, fanners, ladies. Bportsroen 
and diore wider,, JaA "l? 


fTREES FOR STREETS, TREES I OR 

X AVENUES, *c., TREES AND SHRUBS which 
withstand smoke; beautiful plants in pots of various tints 
and of low growth for winter bedding, window boxes, Ac. 
(the same plants may bo used year after year). For prices, 
Ac of above see descriptive list, free on application.— 
RICHARD SMITH A OO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 

Worcester. _’_ 

SCHOOLMASTER.-The best new Apple and 
jj good for exposed situations. First-class Ceitificate 
R.H.S.; strong maidens 7b. Gd each. Colouredl 
Btamps.— Particulars post free, from THOMAS LAXTON, 
Bedford.___!_ 

nOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

U Patent Process. July 1, 1882. In consequence of the 
great scarcity of husks, from this date prices will be as 
Allows - Sacks. Is. 6d. each; 10 sacks, 13s.; 16 sacks, 18s. ; 
20 sacks, 23s.; 30 Backs, 30s. (all sacks included). Truck-load, 
free on ml, £2. Limited quantities of P.M. special quality 

each.—Wholesale by PRICE S PATEN I UNunr, cu.vi a Vorks. West Ferry Road, MUlwall. London. E. 

PANY, Limited, London. I 


Original fro-r 
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WILL SEND 


The Queen's Seedsmen’s Jubilee Year. 
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SUTTON & SONS 


GRATIS AND POST FREE 

To every applicant a copy of their new, 
original, and unique 

POCKET 

Garden Calendar 

FOR 1883. 


SUTTON & SONS 


GRATIS AND POST FREE 

To every applicant a copy of their new 
original, and unique 

POCKET 

Garden Calendar 

FOR 1883. 


CONTENTS.— WHAT TO DO IN THE GARDEN in January, February, March, April, May, June, July, 
August, September, October, November, December. The rising and setting of the sun and moon. The 
phases of the moon. Practical hints on “Economy in the Garden,” and much other useful information. 


THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 

READING, BERKS. 


fiufcru/e 


* Seedsmen by Special Warrant to 

r the Prince of Wales, 

READING, BERKS. 


TWTR. T. HAWKINS. F.R.H.S.. begs to notify 

-LV-L that his Illustrated Vegetable ana Floral Catalogue 
and Guide for 1883 is now ready, and may be had free by post 
for three Btamps. — Hillingdon Heath Nurseries, near 
Uxbridge. 

PRUIT TREES! FRUIT TREES 1 FRUIT 

L TREES !—Clearance sale of five acres of choice and 
strong trees at about half the usual price. Apples, standards 
half-standards, trained, or pyramid, 4-ft. to 5-ft. stems, 18s. to 
24s. per dozen ; Cherries, ditto, ditto, 24s. to 30s. per dozen ; 
Damsons, 30s.; Pears, 18s. to 30s.; and Plums, 18s. to 30s. per 
dozen ; Red and White Currants, best selected varieties, and 
Gooseberries, 3s. per dozen ; Apricots and Peaches, trained 
and established, 5s. to 10s. 6d. each. Reduction made when 
not less than fifty trees of a sort be taken.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath, near Uxbridge. _ 

D OSE TREES. — Strong trees, 300 varieties, 

-Lb 7s. per dozen, or if not less than 100 be taken, 45e.— 
T . J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxb rid ge. 

PRIMULA.—Best of strains, strong, healthy 
-L plants, Bhowing for bloom, 4s dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
F.RfH.B., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. ___ 

GYCLAMEN, finest strain grown.—Having 

purchased the entire stock of one of the largest growers 
of this stately flower, I can offer fine bulbs at 5s. doz. ; Bmall 
ditto, 2s. Od. doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux¬ 
bridge._ 

pINERARLA.—Exhibition varieties, in flower- 

VJ ing pots. 3s. 6d. dozen, 20s. 100; carefully packed.—T. 
J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge._ 


TKT ALLFLOWER, Harbinger or Blood-red, 

V V strong plants, 2s. 100, 15e. 1000; seed from ditto, 
large packet, 6<L—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 
U xbridge_ 

pAMELLIAS in variety, just coming into 

(lower in 44-in. pots, 3a. each; ini 7-in. pots, 5s. each; 
and in 12-in. pots, 10s. each ; all true to name, strong healthy 
plants.—T. J. HAW KINS, H illin gdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

pARNATlONS.—Strong plants in 4$-in. pots, 

VJ will Boon bloom, 8s. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hil- 

lingdon Heath. Uxbridge. _ 

pULBS. —Clearance sale, under cost price, 

D Hyacinths, finest quality for pots or glasses. 3s. dozen, I 
2£s. 100; bedding Hyacinths, 2s. 6d. dozen, 20s. 100; Tulips, 
single and double, 4s. 100; SnowdropB, 2s. 6d. 100; Poly¬ 
anthus Narcissus, 7s. 100; Pheasant’s-eye, 6s. 10C; Crocus, 
2s. 100 ; Anemones, 4s. 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath. Uxbridge .___ 

GLEARANCE SALE.—1000 bulbs for one 

VJ guinea, comprising 30 finest named Hyacinths ; 100 Poly¬ 
anthus Narcissus, 200 mixed or Pheasant's-cye Narcissus, 
50 Tulips in four varieties, 200 Crocus in four varieties, 100 
Anemones, 200 Snowdrops, 1Q0 Daffodils, 12 Lilirnn candi- 
dum, and 12 Tiger LilieB.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath. Ux bridge. _ 

T ILIUM candidum and Arum eethiopica. — 
-Ll Special attention iB drawn to these beautiful wintei- 
flowering bulbs, easily cultivated, and so useful for decora-1 
tive purposes. Candidum, 5e. doz.; Arum, small size, 3s., 
large ditto, 8s. per doz.—T. J. HAW KINS, Hillmgdon Heath, 
Uxbridge. _ | 


Digitized by 


Gck igle 


C[W EET VIOLETS.-Ru88ian, Neapolitan, Belle 

U de Chatenay, Marie Louise, Duchess of Edinburgh, Czar, 
and White Czar, 2s. doz., 12s. 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, U xbridge 

•TUBEROSE, deliciously-scented whit® flower, 

-L easily grown, strong roots, 5e. doz.-T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge . _ 

pH RISTM AS ROSE (Helleborus niger).— 

No heat or greenhouse required to grow this beautiful 
and very useful decorative plant. 3s. per doz. roots.—T. J. 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

CjOLANUM or CHRISTMAS CHERRY. - 

^ Strong plants, well berried, 8s. per doz. Extra choice 
well selected plants full of berry. 10s dozen.—T. J. HAW 
KINS. Hilling don Heath, Uxbridge. 

DULBS—Clearance sale under cost pnee.—The 

U half guinea collection contains similar bulbs to the 
above, only proportionate in number.—T. J HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

GARDENIAS.—Strong plants of this choice 

VJ and very beautifully Bcented flower, 3s. each, 30s. per doz.; 
very cheap .-T. J. HAWKIN S, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge * 

OTEPHANOTIS.—Strong plants of this beauti- 

ful greenhouse creeper, so valuable for its highly scented 
and beautiful bloom. 3e. 6<L per plant.—T. J HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

OUPERB White Lily, true Lilium eximium, 

hJ produces its elegant flowers in early spring, exquisitely 
perfumed, most effective for pot culture or border decora¬ 
tion ; three 2s. 6d.,carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans 
Road, London, N.W. _ 

TWTAGNIFICENT LILIUM AURATUM, 

-Lv-L finest and strongest picked bulbs, will bloom splen¬ 
didly, and may be relied on to give grand results: six, 5s. 6d. ; 
three, 3s., carriage paid.—M. YEItEY, 4, Oppidans Road. 
London, N.W. 

GLOXINIA CRASSIFOLIA, a grand variety; 

'J they surpass anything before introduced, flowers and 
foliage are most beautiful ; six, 5s. 6d. ; three, 3s.—M. 
VE REY, 4, Opp idans Roa d, Prim rose Hill, London. 

HANNAS FOR PARKS AND LARGE 

v-z GARDENS.—Special offer of extra strong roots, selected 
in ten varieties. 21s. per ICO, 180s. 1000; all varieties mixed, I 
12s. per 100, 105s. 1000. Ordera now booked as long as stock 
] asts.— Hi )((l’ER & CO., Covont. Garden. London. 

B C. RAVENSCROFT begs to inform his 

• numerous customers that he has removed from Lord- 
ship Lane to more extensive premises, at Granville Nursery, 
15, High Street, Lewisham, 8.E. Orders for all descriptions 
of plants and nursery stock are respectfully solicited, and will 
receive prompt and careful attention. 

GLOXINIAS. — Finest strain in the world. 
VJ (See Gardening. June 17, 1882). Nice bulbs, to flower 
next spring, 3s. and 4s. per dozen; extra large, flowered in 
single pots, 6s., all free. These are quite equal to named 
kinils in the bloom, and more vigorous in growth.—RAVENS- 
CROFT, 15, High Street, Lewisham, S.E. 


DOSES ! ROSES !—A large stock of sties* 

-Lw healthy, dwarf Roses, best named varieties. 7s. jwfc; 
twenty-five for 13s. 6<L, for cash.—"W. LOWE, Nurst.-^j. 
Beeston. Notts. _ 


NE SS & SON, Bed ale. _ 

GHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGSL—Best a 

nJ hibition varieties, large-flowering, Pom pone. Jtfum 
kc. Twelve pairs, correctly named, Is. 9d., carriage pa:.l- 
HARKNE8S k SON, Nurserymen, Bedale. 

TYAHLIAS.— Ground roots of all the leadic 

LJ varieties, 9s. per doz.; pot roots, 4s. fid — HAR KM - 
k SON, Bedale. _ 

T ILIUM CANDIDUM.—Sound bulbs of tki 

-LI charming pure white Lily to bloom well this - 
season; twelve, 3e. 6<L, carriage paid.—HARKNES8 k avkV 

Bedale. 

TUBEROSES.—Strong imported bulbs of’* , Tn4 
-L Pearl," finest Tuberose in cultivation, dwarf nxkt j i 
easy cultivation. 4s. dozen, carriage paid.—HARKNli?2 
SON , Bulb Importers, Bedale. 

TIGRIDIA (Tiger flower).—Flowers of nr? «■ 

-L quisitc beauty, easily cultivated in pots or opts p 
twelve Bpleudid imported bulbs, 3a. carriage Kud-liAki 
NK88 4t SON, Bedale. ^ ^ 


GLADIOLI.—hirst consignment to baud - 

LJ splendid condition, heavy, plump, sound bull*. t*'- T 
splendid hybrid exhibition varieties, IQs. ; twelw 
garden varieties, 6s., carriage paid.—HARKNE&- s S‘> 

DEAUTIFUL NAMED IRIS, in valuer • 

D herbaceous borders ; twelve strong roots of tbs i - 
varieties, all colours, named separately, 5* , carrisgs psi- 
HAKKNE SS L SON, Bedale. ____|____ 

ORDER OF YOUR SEEDSMAN LAX10N; 

U NEW BEAN8, John Harrison and Giitfoni'^ - 
Particulars post free f rom THOM A8 LA A TO \. Bcdfari 

VINES ! VINES !—Murray’s Composition « - 

V winter dressing for the total destruction of nawlf 
J all kinds of scale, thrips, red-spider, and mildew ol 
Peaches, Figs. &c. ; one quart will dress an ordinary vtesy 
Price Is. 6d. per pint; 2s. 6d. per quart. Testimonial? s sr 
plication to GEO. MURRAY, Gardener, Louth, liaaa 
shire. Trade supplied._ 

PANSIES ! PANSIES !-Threc dozen cuttafl 

-L In twelve varieties, named, poet free for 
SANDERS. The Gardens. Leek, Staffordshire. _. 

MOW READY. — Chrysanthemum cuttaS 
-Ll from 300 selected varieties, la. per dot, poK&r 4 -' 
WM SANDERS. The Carders. Leek. Staffcrditoi __ 

The Eublu/ier beys to announce that the poeUi&u of 
tisementa cannot be settled beforehand, nor can any * 
be given for the continued repetition of the tame Aetertumeti 
in wucetuive weeks. 

Original from 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 

Having long been an advocate for simplicity 
and lightness in table decoration, I would ven¬ 
ture to offer a few remarks on the snbject. 
There seems a natural tendency to run to excess 
in this matter. Many think that the more rare 
or beautiful plants, flowers, or leaves there can 
be piled on a table the better the decoration. 
There can hardly be a greater mistake. As an 
illustration, I saw a decoration in progress a few 
weeks since. Three light March glasses occupied 
the centre of the table ; they were tastefully and 
sparingly filled with a light hand, and fringed 
with light Fern fronds reclining on the damask 
cloth. Spraying out from these towards the 
finger glasses, which were filled with choice 
flowers, were light, delicate sprigs of Ivy, so thin 
as to end in mere points of verdure. These were 
sparsely used, and the effect was charming—a 
perfect blending of lightness and simplicity. 
Strolling in an hour or two later, the decorators 
were still at work finishing, utterly spoiling 
their work. At the points where the graceful 
twiglets of Ivy vanished towards the finger- 
glasses a stiff continuous double line* of Coleus 
leaves had been laid on the cloth, and all among 
the Ivy, Chrysanthemum blooms in threes and 
in single flowers had been worked in as rosettes; 
similar resettes were then stuck on at the 
corners. This tendency to overcrowding is 
generally rampant at flower shows. Again and 
again have I seen the most chaste decorations 
absolutely spoilt because decorators did not 
know when to stop. Sprays of the most ex¬ 
quisite grace, finishing touches, choice combina¬ 
tions that would have been the envy of artists, 
have been overladen until completely hidden out 
)f sight. 

Not only is too much material used, but the 
naterial is too much mixed. Nothing tends to 
produce monotony so effectually as the employ - 
nent of all kinds of plants and flowers at once. 

;t is hardly too much to say that each decoration 
hould consist of one or a few kinds of flowers 
inlv. Not that only one flower may be used, 
hough that often produces the most satisfactory 
esults, but the flowers, foilage, and plants em- 
doyed in any given decoration should develop 
nto harmony through their congruity. Many 
lowers, however, are strong enough to stand 
lone, such, for example, as Roses, Camellias, 
leaths, Lilacs, Valley Lilies, Lilies, Snowdrops, 
'rimroses. Forget-me-nots, Spineas, Deutzias, 
lyclamens, Anemones, Lapagerias, Tacsonias, 
tephanotis, Passion Flowers, Gardenias, and 
osts of other plants and Orchids. With abun- 
ance of their own foliage and a few^ Ferns or 
alms for extra greenery, the most exquisite table 
ecorations may be formed. The pure white 
owers may need a little support from others, 
ich as Squills with Snowdrops, Forget-me-nots 
ith Spirmas or Deutzias, purple or scarlet Bou- 
irdias with Stephanotis, &c. But with abun- 
mce of verdure it is astonishing how effective 
ren white flowers may appear on a dinner table, 
ipecially as they may readily be fringed with 
-iglit Coleus, Iresine, Altemanthera, or other 
aves. In harmony with their leaves, what 
>tter table decoration for Christmas than thickly 
>rried sprays of Holly and Mistletoe, supported 
ith bunchlets of leaves and sprays of Ivy of 
fForent colours ? For rosettes on the table 
iristmas Roses and Camellias might alternate. 
ie vases might be either filled with leaves 
id berries, to harmonise with the other deco- 
tions, or with bright flowers of promise of 
e coming beauties of the spring, such as Val- 
v - Lilies, Spineas, Lilacs, Roses, Cyclamens, or 
imroses, not all mixed, but any one of them; 

more choice still, Calanthes, Phalamopsis, 
I ontoglossums, or other elegant Orchids. Or, 

[11 more in harmony with the season, small 
an ts of variegated Holly, golden Yews, Retino 
oras, Laurustines, Cupressus, or other varie 
ted. or green-foliaged or flowering plants could 
used instead of vases or rosettes of flowers. 
c h hardy plants are far more effective for 
iristmas decorations than, the more Render 
rrns, Palms, Marani 


Ardisias, &c., so generally used for such pur- 
ss. And besides, the hardy plants in pots 
are within reach of all; young Spruces and sil¬ 
ver Firs are about as beautiful and effective in 
a young state as the most rare and costly trees 
or exotic plants. It is the taste in the arrange¬ 
ment, not the cost nor the mass of material 
employed, that tells in Christmas and other 
decorations ; and it may be added that the 
higher and purer the taste, the more sparing of 
material, and vice versa. 

A few touches of the pencil sufficeth the 
painter with genius, but the mere dabbler’s 
brush is ever in motion between the palette and 
the canvas. It is very much so with table deco¬ 
rations. A few bold touches please, whilst a 
multiplicity of intricate details lands us in con¬ 
fusion and disappointment. And what is true 
of dinner tables and rooms is even more so of 
churches. The amount of “ love’s labour ” abso¬ 
lutely lost on these at this festive season is 
appsdling. Destined to be ’ viewed chiefly 
from a distance, the greater part of the 
labour involved is seen imperfectly or not 
at all. Simple designs executed in durable 
material are by far the most suitable. Holly, 
Ivy, Mistletoe, Yew, Box, should form the 
staple—the warp—of the mall; while more perish¬ 
able or scarce materials, such as flowers and 
berries, may be used more sparingly to show up 
prominently in inscriptions or designs. For the 
furnishing of fonts, &c., there is no more useful 
plant than the Ethiopian Lily in flower, used 
with abundance of its fine leaves. It also has 
the merit of bearing the cold and draught of 
churches better than almost any other plant. 

Pyramidal or spiral plants in pots, as Yews, 
Hollies, Cupressus, Retinosporas, Laurustines, 
Euonymuses, Box, Bays, Myrtles, Acacias, Gum 
trees, &c., are also invaluable, as well as the 
more hardy Palms, Yuccas, Aloes, Ferns, &c. In 
warmer churches Azaleas, Camellias, forced 
Rhododendrons, Lilacs, and any other green¬ 
house or stove plants may be used. Few plants 
are more effective than good specimens of Heath 
and Epacris; while Chinese Primroses, Bouvar- 
dias, Cyclamens, and forced Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissi, Crocuses, furnish any amount of 
colour that may be needed. But to mix all these 
in one church arrangement would be to invite 
failure. Chrysanthemums are not named, as 
though several of the later Japanese and other 
varieties may still be in flower at Christmas, 
they seem to suggest a dead past rather than a 
joyous present or a hopeful future. This may 
be a mere fancy, and it must be admitted that 
Chrysanthemums last long and are showy in 
Christmas or other decorations. But a decora¬ 
tion of leaves and berries only is far preferable 
to one in which flowers already partially faded 
form any part. D. T. F. 


berries cheered him through Northern Norway. 
Planted in recesses in the shrubbery border, 
it is at home. Writing from Ireland, perhaps 
I should give the next preference to the com¬ 
mon Irish Euonymus, though it cannot be said to 
be so hardy. The berries are of a curious shape, 
of a bright purplish crimson colour, and very 
attractive at this season, when the exocarp splits 
to evolve the scarlet seeds. I noticed it planted 
alone, but it should contrast well planted between 
evergreens. Of Hollies, most people prefer the 
golden or silvery variegated kind, but at this 
season the deep red berries stand out best in 
relief from the dark green plain foliage. Those 
with yellow berries, for variety and effect, should 
not be omitted. Until within the last two 
years we had a large number of Arbutus Unedo 
covered with their rough handsome crimson 
berries from this into spring; now, except a 
few soft shoots from the old cut-down roots, 
nothing remains, and this is general. The Coton- 
easter for hardiness should have been previously 
mentioned. There are few handsomer coverings 
for a useless space along a wall; but there are 
varieties, such as C. Simonsi, not so generally 
grown as their brilliant berries warrant at this 
season. Equally hardy and of still more varied 
colours are the Barberries, low growing, and 
suitable where some of those mentioned would 
not suit. If a comparatively well sheltered 
corner can be had, where in a very severe win¬ 
ter a little protection can be used, none are 
more desirable than the variegated Japan Aucu- 
bas, with one or two male plants if convenient. 
Like Solanum capsicastrum, if grown in pots, 
they can be readily transplanted to the conserva¬ 
tory now. Of less showy appearance, and not 
quite hardy, are shrubs like the Pernettyas. 
Perhaps I should not omit the parasitic Misletoe, 
readily grown on the common Apple or Thom. 

W. J.M. 


nta^Cr^s, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

BERRY-BEARING SHRUBS. 

Now that Christmas is near, what so bright and 
cheering as berry-bearing bushes 1 Wherever 
the eye turns, as a rule, this season—always 
excepting deciduous trees and shrubs—the pre¬ 
vailing colour is green. There are now no 
flowering Bhrubs, nor, as a rule, variegated 
foliage to vary the monotony. Walking through 
some of our best and most intelligently planted 
garden grounds lately, it struck me, as this is 
the time for transplanting and making altera¬ 
tions, that it would be well to bring under the 
notice of the readers of Gardening the claims 
of berry-bearing trees and shrubs for lighting 
up and contrasting with the occupants of the 
winter landscape. Very many came under my 
notice to which I may briefly refer, but your 
readers may kindly add to the number. Taking 
first those that may unqualifiedly be described 
as hardy, perhaps the premier place should be 
accorded to the well-known Mountain Ash 
(Pyrus aucunaria), the stately Rowan tree of the 
poets, and in many places known as the Quicken 
tree. I have seen it growing high up on Snow¬ 
don, near the summit of the Sugar-loaf Moun 
tain, in between the rocks on a railway cutting 
near Havre, and a friend told me the bright 


Propagating shrubs— A good method of 
increasing many shrubs, and one that does away 
with much of the attention bestowed upon cut¬ 
tings, is this: if the shrub to be propagated is not 
too large, it may be transplanted much deeper 
than before, in order to induce the branches to 
emit roots, which they often will do freely, and 
when sufficiently rooted they may be detached 
from the parent and planted separately. This 
system may be employed for a great number of 
plants, being, in fact, but a form of layering. 
In this way Spineas, Lilacs, Flowering Currants 
(Ribes), many Roses, Berberis, and numbers of 
others may be successfully treated, and also that 
fine plant when forced, the Colchican Bladder 
Nut (Staphylea colchica), which may be propa¬ 
gated freely in this way. Layering proper may 
be performed at any time; bend the branch over 
and cover it with about 6 inches of soil, pegging 
it securely in its place, but before doing so make 
an incision on the under side, which will be 
kept open when the branch is bent, and by 
partly arresting the flow of the sap will hasten 
the formation of roots.—T. 

Euonymuses on walls.— We have often 
noticed the silvery Euonymus radicans varie- 
gatus nearly 12 feet high on walls, and have 
been much struck with its fitness for covering a 
wall or portion of a house where any compact, 
silvery, or variegated -ubject is desired. Like 
others of its race, it & tows well near the sea, 
and, indeed, in all parts of the land. We are 
so accustomed to see this plant used as an 
edging or rock plant that its fitness for other 
uses is apt to be overlooked. 

8723.— Trees for soreen.—The quickest 
growing deciduous trees with which to form a 
screen of considerable height are Lombardy 
Poplars. These should be planted at about 6 feet 
apart, as it is desirable they should fill up fast. 
When of sufficient height, the heads may be 
taken off, and the side branches will become all 
the more dense. No tree would thrive better 
in the soil “Hortus” describes than will this 
Poplar. As, however, an evergreen or perennial 
screen is doubtless desirable, the best, because 
the quickest growing, will be Spruce Fir, 
although this usually prefers a somewhat lighter 
and dryer soil; still* the s<;.il where to be 
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planted is raised some 2 feet, and the Firs be 
planted upon this bank, all that is needful for 
rapid growth will be secured. In time the Firs 
will lose their bottom branches, but that does 
not seem to be a matter of any moment in this 
particular instance.—D. 

8736.— Trees for sloping bank— The 
transplanting of Yews is attended with con¬ 
siderable danger if the trees have not been often 
transplanted, so that they may remove easily. 
Where large trees can be had and have been 
thus treated in the nursery, plant these; but if 
doubt exists, and price stands in the way, then 
it is best to get three or four-year-old trees and 
plant them from the middle to the end of 
March, unless the weather is harsh and drying, 
when the planting had better be deferred till a 
change takes place. For clothing a bank nothing 
is better than common or strong growing Ivy, 
which should be trained about and pegged into 
the needful position until the bank is well 
covered with growth and leafage. St. John’s- 
wort also makes a good permanent covering. 
Failing either of these things, the next best 
thing will be to cover the bank with Creeping 
J enny or the evergreen Sedum Lydium.—D. 

8584 .-Ornamental hedges —I strongly re- 
commsnd Berberis Darwini for the above purpose, 
and speak from experience. It is evergreen, and in 
spring produces orange flowers in abundance. 
It is not costly, and may be found at most nur¬ 
series. Put in plants 12 inches or 18 inches 
high 6 inches apart. In three or four years the 
hedge should stand 4 feet to 5 feet high. It 
bears cutting very well, which should be done 
every year.—W. 


OUTDOOR PLANT& 


SPRING FLOWERS AND HARDY FERNS. 
This is a combination too seldom carried out, 
but it is one of the most pleasing and satisfactory 
tliat can be adopted. There are some kinds of 
bulbous plants, such as the Calochorti, bulbous- 
rooted Iris, &c., that could not well be used in 
this way; they require a large amount of sun¬ 
shine to ripen them after growing, but the large 
and beautiful family of Daffodils, the several 
kinds of Snowdrops, Crocuses, and many of the 
Lily tribe rejoice in the shade and shelter that 
they would get when associated with Ferns, 
Primroses, Polyanthuses, Violets, Forget-me- 
nots. Some of the Saxifrages, such as granulata, 
sarmentosa, not quite hardy, but generally suc¬ 
ceeding; Andrewsi, a pretty kind not much 
grown, and umbrosa (the London Pride) are 
amongst the many spring growing plants that 
not only grow, but thrive best in partial shade. 
All the plants here enumerated appear to grow 
with greater freedom when planted on rock-work 
or rockeries, such as are considered needful for 
Ferns in the open air. I have an idea that 
many of our choice forms of Primroses and Poly¬ 
anthuses would live and increase thus placed, 
when under ordinary culture they can scarcely 
be kept alive. However this may be, the experi¬ 
ment is worth trying, and it is only reasonable 
to suppose that where the common kinds grow 
with exceptional strength the more choice 
varieties would succeed in like proportion. 

Taking nature for our guide, we* may be sure 
that in associating Primroses and Ferns we must 
be in the right path, both enjoying shade, good 
drainage, and atmospherical moisture in their 
native haunts. Mr. Wilson, in his experimental 
garden at Wisley, has obtained excellent results 
by planting—naturalising, I would say—both 
double and single Primroses on grassy banks, in 
old hedgerows, and amongst a natural growth 
of Furze. On an old bank facing the east, 
and skirting an Oak wood with a ditch 
in front—just such a place as one finds the male 
and lady Ferns growing abundantly and freely 
in—there were large patches of the double lilac 
and singie bright-flowered forms covered with 
bloom when I saw them. They were planted about 
two years only, but so perfectly were they in 
harmony with the surroundings, and so much at 
home, that one could well have supposed them 
to be indigenous to the place. 

These facts are worth mentioning, as they will 
serve to convey a true idea of the requirements 
of the Primrose and Polyanthus, two of our most 
precious spring flowers, and may induce some to 
employ them in what may be termed a more 
natural manner. I have in mind, too, a fernery 
which has gradually* become tenanted with 

Digitized by ^jOOQlt 


spring flowers, and which long ere the Ferns 
show signs of awakening from their winter's 
rest are throwing up numerous pretty flowers. 
The situation is sheltered, being screened from 
cold easterly and northerly winds. The only 
direct break to the sun, however, is h Plum tree 
of moderate dimensions, that forms the centre 
of the arrangement, the branches of which do 
not, however, completely overshadow the Ferns, 
they in some parts getting the full force of the 
sun’s rays in the after part of the day. Amongst 
i them are dotted a few dwarf Conifers, golden 
Retinosporas.Thujopsis dolobrata variegata, &c., 
the spring flowers nestling around them in 
groups or here and there as single specimens, 
looking as happy and flowering as brightly as 
any such plants could well do. I would here re¬ 
mark that ferneries are often too elaborately 
constructed ; there is no need to pile up the 
material some 3 feet high, one foot or so above 
the ground line being in a general way quite 
enough. Ferns like moisture and plenty of root 
run, and they cannot get this when an excess of 
organic material is used, or when the rockery or 
rootery is run up high in the air. J. C. W. 


Flower of an Hour (Hibiscus africanus). 
—This pretty Hibiscus is not usually included in 
a selection of garden annuals, though its hand¬ 
some flowers certainly entitle it to a place among 
hardy plants. It grows a foot or more high, 
and has coarsely-toothed leaves, some of which 
are deeply three-lobed. The flowers are very 
showy, being 2 inches or 3 inches aoross, and of 



Flower of an Hour (Hibiscus africanus). 


a rich golden yellow, with a conspicuous crimson- 
brown blotch at the base of each petal. They, 
however, open only in fine weather, and then 
they remain expanded but a few hours; hence 
it has acquired the name of Flower of an Hour. 
There are two or three varieties of it, major and 
calisureus being the best; both of these have 
larger flowers than the type. Like its less showy 
congeners, H. trionum and H. vesicarius, the 
Bladder Ketmias, it often sows itself in light 
soil, and on account of its plentifulness even 
becomes a weed in some gardens. Ordinarily 
it is sown and treated as other hardy annuals; 
it flowers from J uly to September. 

The Vernal G-entian (Gentiana Verna).— 
I am in duty bound to speak in favour of this 
lovely native. Ever since the spring of the present 
year until a week ago it has pleased us with its 
matchless flowers. It seems, however, that there is 
another variety, compared with which the British 
suffers. I duly received plants of the reputed 
superior kind, and certainly by their side the 
native plant looked lean and straggling, being 
smaller in all its parts (except the length of 
stem) than the beautiful Swiss kind. My stock, 
however, of the native sort was neither discarded 
nor despised, but grown on side by side with the 
best kind. It is now nearly two years since the two 
varieties met (if as varieties I should further 
speak of them). Both have grown well under 
exactly the same conditions and treatment; the 
imported plants have certainly not deteriorated, 
whilst the native plants have so improved in their 
habit and constitution that I could not now tell 
one from the other if the pots and labels were 
transferred. I cannot, therefore, think that there 
is really any difference of form even in this spe¬ 


cies ; probably it has a happier home in the alpine 
regions of Switzerland than in our climate, but, be 
that as it may, it is my experience that our native 
strain is in no way inferior after a test of two year?' 
culture. I know that G. verna is by many considered1 
difficult to grow, and it may appear somewhat 
singular when I say that I have found ro alpiEe 
of more easy management, and really I have in 
its culture nothing to boast of. I may briefly 
add that, like Trientalis europasa, it is best grows 
in pots, so as to prevent the creeping wiry roots 
from spreading too widely, so obtaining neater 
specimens. It is important to begin with pro¬ 
perly-rooted plants, the crowns of which are 
frequently 2 inches or 3 inches below the sur¬ 
face, from which spring the numerous bare, 
yellow, wiry stems, too often takenfor roots, I 
fear; whereas the main roots are exceedingly 
long for so small a plant, and furnished 
with silky feeders. Good crowns, potted in rich 
fibrous loam, and plunged in sand in a dry and 
open situation, with an unstinted supply of 
water, is the substance of the simple treatment 
my plants receive the year round. I have never 
yet repotted them; they are mostly in 3-inch 
and 4-inch pots, and have this autumn yielded 
a nice crop of seed, and when a pot is lifted out 
of the sand the fine, long, silky roots are seen to 
have made their way through the hole, and to 
have spread among the sand, or, more properly 
speaking, sand and fine brick grit—a most use- 
ful material in pot plant culture.—J. W. 

8735. — Flower border In kitchen 
garden. —If “ R. M. E. M.” will take mj 
advice, he will not attempt to separate his 
kitchen garden from his flower border by any- 
thing of the nature of a fence or screen, fo: 
there are really no unsightly objects in a well- 
cropped kitchen garden. Sweet Peas are not 
only a beautiful but most appropriate flower 
for such a position as the background of tbe 
border; do not sow in rows, but in clumps x 
patches, and between these plant tall-growiDi 
subjects like Sunflowers, Bocconia cordata, ut 
Phloxes, Dahlias, and similar plants, providing 
for a lengthened display by selecting plant* 
that flower in succession, such as Tritomas and 
Michaelmas Daisies for autumn floweriEg. and 
in front of these herbaceous or annual platti 
may be arranged so as to give a lengthened and 
effective display.—J. G., Seafield, Gosport. 

8729.— Climbers for villas —All the cul¬ 
tivated varieties of the Hop are very beautify 
climbers, but there is a deal of difference in tber 
growth. The kinds of rather weakly growth are 
in most cases of the highest market value, but 
for any one growing the Hop merely as i 
climber, a strong, coarse-growing sort will be 
most suitable. In Kent the different varietie 1 
of Golding’s are highly prized, also the Colegate, 
and many other selected sorts, probably named 
after the growers that selected them. Of Jessa¬ 
mines, I would recommend the evergreen white 
Jasminum officinale, which flowers in summer, 
and the deciduous yellow, J. nudiflorum, whirh 
flowers at this time of year. The Clematis ha? 
now so many beautiful hybrid varieties that i: 
is difficult to say which are the most beautiful, 
but the well-known Clematis Jackinanni. purple, 
and the very large-flowered Clematis laruginosa. 
pale lavender, make an excellent pair for 
mingling together. Clematis flammula is also very 
effective. The best time to plant any or all cf 
these is early in spring, before growth ocrs- 
mences. Procure the plants from a nursery le 
pots during the month of March, and when tbe 
soil is in good workable condition, shake tbe 
soil carefully from the roots, and spread them 
out in a large hole, covering with fine soil, and 
tie the tops loosely to the trellis. Tbe Hop will 
train itself if it has something to cling to. If 
strong-rooted sets are planted, they will pro¬ 
bably send up several shoots, that should be re¬ 
duced to two or three, as they will branch out 
and cover a large space in one season. The 
Hop is a sun-loving plant, therefore select as 
open, sunny position for it.— James Gboom. 
Gosport. 

-Any kind of Hop will do for covering wa 11 1 

in summer; the common or wild Hop is as good 
as any. It must, however, be remembered rha; 
the Hop is deciduous, and dies down yearly, so 
that not only does it give no cover in winter, bn: 
its dead unsightly growth has to be pulled dcnrc 
and destroyed. One of the best climbers for a 
house at this time of the year is the yeJkrs- 
llowered Jasminum nudiflorum, as when tbs 
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plants get strong they bloom freely all through 
the winter. Any of the strong growing Clema¬ 
tises of the Jackmanni type are useful climbers, 
so also are the red-berried Pyracanthas, that look 
so gay in the winter. A good Tea Rose, such as 
Gloire de Dijon or Homeri, makes a capital wall 
plant. There are the common and Japanese 
Honeysuckles, and some other strong varieties 
that bloom freely as wall climbers.—D. 

8760.— Pinks and Carnations— Pinks 
are usually struck from cuttings or pipings, and 
not by layers. However propagated, it will not 
injure the old plants at all to leave the rooted 
layers beside them till March. It is then an 
excellent season to transplant, and when the 
young plants are lifted away some new soil and 
rotten manure should be placed round the old 
plants, to assist them to make new roots and 
robust growth.—A. 

8764.— Flowers for gfraves.— There are 
no prettier flowers for grave gardens for spring 
blooming than blue and white Pansies, red and 
white Daisies, double white and lilac Primroses, 
blue Forget-me-nots, purple Aubrietias, white 
Arabis, Anemone fulgens, scarlet, and A. apen- 
nina, blue. Mixed with these as a carpet should be 
variegated Daises orgolden-tippedStonecrop. A 
few very 7 small Conifers may be dotted amongst 
the flowers. In summer a few Agaves and large 
Eeheverias, or any graceful plants, should stand 
in a carpet of silver Sedums, in which are blue 
Lobelias, silver variegated Pelargonium Mar6- 
chal McMahon, See.— A. D. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES. 

(HELLEBORES.) 

I have a pretty extensive and well-selected 
stock of herbaceous plants, but amongst them 
nothing is thought more of than the Christmas 
Rose, which produces its pure white flowers in 
the depth of winter, and without 
forcing or attention. The flower- 
buds, just before they fully ex¬ 
pand are quite equal to those of 
a white Rose, .so far as apjiearance 
goes, or a Camellia bud, and they 
are often used instead of them 
for button-holes, set up in a Fern 
frond or green leaf. I notice 
that they are extensively used 
for such purposes in towns about 
Christmas time; but the supply 
is by no means abundant 
seemingly. I would strongly re¬ 
commend every possessor of a 
garden to plant Christmas Roses 
extensively, but they must be 
careful to get the pure white kind, 
for there are numbers of species 
and varieties. Helleborus niger 
is the best kind, and the Scotch 
variety of this, which is semi- 
double, is said to be much the 
finest; but I doubt if it sur¬ 
passes the single one, which is 
so particularly attractive in the 
bud state. Helleborus atro-rubens, 
which has red flowers, is also 
described as a handsome kind, 
but I do not think it is worth 
growing; and the same applies 
to H. orientalis, which has 
flowers of a dirty greenish hue. 
altogether inferior to those of the pure white 
kind. The latter variety is extremely hardy, 
and can be grown in almost any soil and in 
any situation, but it deserves a good position in 
order to have it in flower early, for its blooming 
about Christmas depends a good deal upon the 
weather. In some winters, after a long con¬ 
tinuance of soft, mild weather, the flowers are 
all up by the new year, but in some seasons they 
do not expand till the month of March. A good 
sunny position on a south border, however, 
hastens their progress ; a handlight placed over 
each plant helps also to push them on, and at 
the same time keeps the flowers clean—an im¬ 
portant matter, for they get so bespattered with 
mud when exposed to heavy showers as to be 
almost unfit for use, and attempting to clean 
them only makes matters worse. For this reason 
it is best to grow the plants in isolated patches, 
about 2 feet across or less, for the sake of pro¬ 
tecting them conveniently, and the lights or 
cloches should be put on them in November. 
The Christmas Rose is propagated by me&hsof 
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seed and by division, but the latter plan is the 
best and most expeditious. Single crowns de¬ 
tached and planted in good soil will make large 
plants in a short time. It is an excellent plant 
for shrubberies, and should be planted freely in 
all warm and sheltered corners. In such situa¬ 
tions it should be planted as extensively as 
Daffodils, Crocuses, Snowdrops, See , which it 
just precedes in flowering, and, being an ever¬ 
green with handsome foliage, it is interesting at 
all seasons of the year. C. 


ROSE& 

ROSES IN POTS. 

Few plants grown in pots have been more im _ 
proved of late years than pot Roses. The pro¬ 
duction of blooms throughout the winter in any¬ 
thing approaching the condition in which they 
are to be had in summer used to be looked upon 
as an impossibility. But it is far from being so 
now. This is evident by what may be seen in 
the London flower shops any day in December, 
January, or February. The prices which it was 
rightly supposed the flowers would fetch induced 
some of the growers for the London market to 
try what could be done in the matter, and their 
success has been so complete that quantities 
almost, it might be said, without limit of beauti¬ 
ful half-opened buds of the favourite white 
Niphetos, the yellow-shaded Safrano, the pink 
Catherine Mermet, and other Tea varieties are 
regularly forthcoming. One cause why winter 
Rose growing in private gardens has not gene¬ 
rally been successful is that the right kinds were 
seldom selected. The large-flowered Hybrid Per¬ 
petual varieties mostly used would not answer 
in winter, and grown as Roses often are in 
| private establishments, mixed with numbers of 
other things, was and is much against them. The 


Group of Christmas Roses (Hellebores). 

market growers who cultivate Roses for winter 
flowering have made a study of the varieties 
they grow, and their practice is as widely 
different from that followed by private growers 
as it well can be. Houses that give as much 
light to the plants as if they had no covering at 
all over them admit of more heat being used 
than they would bear in ordinary structures, and 
without sufficient heat the flowers will not come 
up to the required size. Then, again, in the all 
important matter of air, general plant cultiva¬ 
tors consider that if a plant is growing it can¬ 
not possibly thrive as it is required to do unless 
a certain quantity of air is admitted when the 
weather is at all favourable in the winter season. 
This mode of cultivation is all but universally 
followed during winter and spring in private 
gardens ; whereas the best growers no more think 
of letting in the external air to their winter and 
spring forced Roses than they would of removing 
the lights on a frosty night. It is well known to 
all who are acquainted with vegetable life that 
the hardier a plant is the more tender its leaves 



are when they have been produced by the aid of 
artificial heat in the short sunless days of winter. 
The young foliage of Roses is always tender, 
even out iu the open air, and it is much more so 
when forced. In that condition it cannot bear 
the admission of air, which, if given for even a 
short time on mild days, except in the smallest 
quantities, and that at the top of the house, 
seems to stop growth and induce mildew as if 
by magic. It has also an equally injurious 
effect on the growth of the buds. 

Rose growing for market —I recently 
saw in one of the most successful of the London 
market Rose growers’ places a newly erected 
house filled with hundreds of Roses in pots, 
most of them strong plants. These had been 
several years under pot culture, and regularly 
forced. They were just opening their first flowers, 
and they will continue blooming until the begin¬ 
ning of March. The house has been built ex¬ 
pressly for forcing Roses, and is so constructed 
that not a particle of air can be given anywhere 
except by means of very limited openings at the 
ridges; it is much higher than ordinary plant 
houses generally are, so that the little external 
air that is admitted in the middle of mild days 
does not reach the plants until its condition as 
to temperature is identical with that of the 
house, which is glass down to the ground level, 
and as light as it is possible to make a glass 
structure. Liberal feeding and sufficient water 
to the roots at all times, with very little air in 
winter and spring, are the only means to escape 
mildew. If the stereotyped advice given by 
many who write on the cultivation of forced 
Roses was followed by the market growers they 
would not get as many flowers as would pay 
expenses. As to pot culture or planting out, each 
grower will doubtless choose for himself. As a 
matter of course, when turned out in a bed of 
good soil the bushes get larger and produce 
more flowers, but against this there is the serious 
objection in a house expected to furnish flowers 
every day from the time Roses are cut off out-of- 
doors in autumn until they can be had again in 
summer, that the plants cannot be removed, and 
they will not keep on blooming all the time to 
an extent that would give an adequate return or 
meet the demands except where few flowers are 
wanted. As to planting out strong growers and 
training them to the roof, they no doubt give a 
better effect in the way in which climbing plants 
always do, but the fact of the head being in 
close proximity to where air is admitted renders 
them certain to be injured by mildew, and they 
do infinitely more harm to the plants grown 
under them by excluding light than is compen¬ 
sated for by the flowers which they yield. Those 
who require an unbroken supply of good Roses, 
say from the beginning of November until the 
latter end of May, want to have as many plants 
as will make three relays in the forcing house, 
using judgment in introducing fresh plants in 
place of those that give signs of inability to 
flower longer. If this work is to go on satisfac¬ 
torily from year to year, the plants must be cared 
for as well after having bloomed as whilst flower¬ 
ing. They should after blooming be moved to a 
house or pit where they can be kept from being 
chilled by cold, free from insects and mildew, 
and where they can have sufficient water ; even 
the last lot that are intended to bloom up to the 
time when outdoor Roses come in should not be 
turned outside without a little hardening off. 
Mr. Ladds, of Bexley, who it may be said forces 
Roses by the acre, never turns his plants out at 
all, but keeps them in houses all through the 
year. The strongest plants as a matter of course 
produce the greatest proportion of large, fully 
developed flowers, and it is only by treating 
them well during the time when they are recruit¬ 
ing their strength after forcing that they can 
keep on improving from year to year, which they 
will do if properly managed. I have had Roses 
in pots which I forced every winter for seventeen 
years consecutively, and at the end of that time 
they were as full of vigour as at any period 
during their existence, and at least six rimes as 
large as at the beginning. 

Varieties. —Too many varieties is a mis¬ 
take. It is all very well to go in for variety so 
far as it can be done without reducing the 
quantity, but there are a few kinds that will 
yield more flowers when forced than others will. 
As a white, Niphetos stands prominently in front 
of all others; Safrano, yellow or buff, has all the 
good properties requisite for forcing; Isabella 
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Sprunt, pale yellow, is good in bloom and a pro¬ 
fuse llowerer; Catherine Mermet, pink or flesh 
colour, produces very fine buds, large and beauti¬ 
ful in form; and Madame Falcot, deep yellow, 
is beautiful, even when the flowers are further 
open than many of its class. These, as will be 
seen, are all Tea varieties, and will all flower 
early. Amongst Hybrid Perpetuals, General 
Jacqueminot is the variety that will answer for 
forcing the earliest, but it is not advisable to 
attempt to have it in bloom before the new year 
is fairly in, or the crop will be small; it is best 
for March or April. La France, always beauti¬ 
ful and sweet as a Rose can be, is also desirable 
for coming in during the latter part of the 
forcing season, but neither it nor the General will 
yield such numbers of flowers as the Teas just 
named will do. Beyond these I should not go 
very far. 

Soil.—Suitable Boil is a matter of greater 
importance for Roses intended to be forced than 
it is in the case of many things ; the turfy, sandy, 
loam, which appears to be looked upon by many 
as the all-in-all soil for every description of 
plant that thrives in loam, is not the material 
to be chosen for pot Roses, although they may 
live in it. The strongest rich, heavy loam, con¬ 
taining scarcely a particle of sand naturally, and 
not very much added to it, but some good rotten 
manure, is what pot Roses like, and in which 
they will push up stout shoots from the bottom, 
like Raspberry canes. Even in this close soil 
they should be potted hard. The most success¬ 
ful grower I know with Devoniensis, a Rose 
that most people do not find free as regards 
either growing or flowering, uses soil that in 
appearance looks like rank clay, and would 
make first-rate bricks. He lays it in great 
square cubes on his hot-water pipes until it is 
dried through, after which with a little moisture 
it falls like quicklime; he then adds some rotten 
manure to it, and in potting rams it in dose 
enough to all but split the pots. T. B. 

8769 and 7076.— Protecting Rose trees. 
—Fork in the manure lightly about the roots of 
Rose trees, and in the spring give a mulching of 
long manure to remain for the summer. Heads 
of standards may be protected by shaking into 
them hay, straw, or other dry litter, and tying 
the heads up with stout string. Dry fern, also, 
is good for the same purpose, if obtainable. 
Sawdust may help to protect the roots, but it is 
of no use to shelter the heads, which most need 
protection. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary, — December 
26 to 30. 

Forking slightly over herbaceous borders and the 
spaces among bush fruits ; sowing Carrots and Radishes 
under glass; putting young Pelargoniums into their 
flowering pots : putting in Vine eyes in pots, and plunging 
them in fresh leaves ; syringing Azaleas for thrips, using 
live ounces soft soap to a large potful of water ; beginning 
to prick over Asparagus land. 

Forking over shrubbery borders: Bowing Radishes, 
Cauliflowers, and Lettuce, in orchard house ; also sowing 
Syon House Cucumbers; potting a few old Calceolarias to 
make large plants for conservatory; extra-covering 
Celery; Ailing up bins in potting shed with manure, 
leaf-soil, and loam ; putting a layer of ashes in cutting 
pit in which to plunge cutting pots ; pruning bush fruits; 
Putting in Fuchsia cuttings and plunging them in pit in 
heat; making edges ready for turf wherever the fatter 
has got worn or died away ; extra covering seed Potatoes; 
giving large tree Mignonette a layer of manure as a top- 
dressing ; making a bed in a frame for Carrots ; getting 
in cow manure for Roses. 

Putting in a few Petunia cuttings and plunging them 
In bottom-heat; putting in cuttings or Crotons and 
plunging them in bottom-heat; putting stock plants of 
scented Verbenas into heat for cutting; planting some 
young Gooseberry trees; also a bed of Peppermint; 
shifting Pelargoniums, placing them in pits, keeping 
them cool and dry, and giving them plenty of air; put¬ 
ting Musk into heat, and Mignonette on the back shelf of 
a cold Vinery; looking round Hollies and Conifers, and 
dashing a little gas-tar against them to keep off 
rabbits; cutting down autumn-struck Heliotropes, to in¬ 
duce them to break before potting them off; pruning 
pillar Roses; digging land for Onions; sowing Parsley ; 
also Sweet Peas by hedge side ; shifting Nemophilas into 
(Much pots ; cutting Alicante and Lady Downes Grapes 
for bottling *, putting in cuttings of Justicias, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and Heliotropes ; also some White Currant cut¬ 
tings ; putting Forget-me-nots in heat and keeping them 
at 50° at night; also Seakale, Asparagus, and Rhubarb. 


some progress the plants will bear ordinary stove 
heat, bnt to prevent their being drawn they 
should always be kept well up to the glass. More 
bulbs ought to be potted to give a succession of 
flowers. One of the peculiarities of Tuberoses 
that by potting at different times, and by regu 
lating the after treatment in the matter of 
warmth, they can be had in flower over a good 
portion of the year. An important matter is 
seeing that the soil is kept in a state that would 
be too dry for almost any other plant until 
plenty of roots are made. 

Jasxninum gracillimum.— Those who 
have obtained a stock of this free winter- 
blooming plant will find how useful it is for 
cutting, not alone on account of its desirable 
white colour and agreeable perfume, but from 
the fact that its flowers are produced on long 
slender shoots, which permit of their being cut 
with a much greater length of stem than the 
generality of plants that bloom at this season 
afford. This may appear a matter of little con¬ 
sequence, but where flowers are to be arranged 
in vases and similar appliances in a loose taste¬ 
ful manner, it is essential that some at least 
should have long stems, as flowers mounted on 
wires necessarily soon fade, and the mounting, 
if at all perceptible, is most objectionable. With 
a sufficient stock of this Jasminum, a succession 
of its flowers can be kept up for some time yet 
the first forced plants will furnish cuttings that 
should be put in to strike as soon as they can be 
had. It is one of the best new winter-flowering 
plants introduced for some time. 

Lily of the Valley and Solomon's 
Seal.—A sufficient quantity of the former 
should be put in heat once a fortnight, so as to 
keep up the requisite supply without having 
more than are wanted to be in bloom at a time. 
The Solomon's Seal is one of the best of all 
flowers for furnishing vases, its elegant habit of 
growth being in this way seen to the best ad¬ 
vantage. 

Sweet Brier. —Many like the perfume of 
this better than that of most other sweet-scented 
plants. It forces easily taken up and potted in 
the usual way, but it should be brought on 
slowly. An intermediate temperature is quite 
enough for it, for if kept too warm the young 
leaves are so tender that they flag directly the 
shoots are cut, a circumstance which detracts 
much from their use when mixed with cut 
flowers. 

Bedding- plants.— Frost should be care¬ 
fully excluded from structures containing bed¬ 
ding plants, which should always, if well rooted, 
be kept as cool and quiet as possible, as it is by 
no means advisable to encourage growth in the 
absence of light and air. Nothing, however, is 
so injurious to bedding plants at the present 
season as damp; every possible care, therefore, 
must be taken to prevent drip from the roofs of 
such houses or pits which may contain them, 
All dead and decaying leaves, See., must be 
removed whenever necessary, and every oppor¬ 
tunity taken which the state of the weather may 
afford to admit fresh air, to render the plants as 
hardy as possible. A brisk heat will soon set 
moving Coleus, Iresines, and Alternantheras, and 
a gentle warmth will be sufficient to excite Ver¬ 
benas, Ageratums, and Heliotropes, as well as 
Pelargoniums, the variegated and tricolor section 
of which, after being subjected to its influence, 
strike well in the spring. Pansies, Violas, Calceo¬ 
larias, Pentstemons, and the like in cold frames, 
should have plenty of air on all favourable 
occasions, as free ventilation prevents damping 
and keeps the plants sturdy and strong. 

Flower Garden. 


Glasshouses. 

Tuberoses.—The earliest potted roots will 
have made considerable progress in top growth, 
even it kept comparatively cool, and may now be 
subjected to more warmth; when the pots are 
well filled with roots, and the leaves have made 
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Roses. —Among the first things to which 
attention should be directed in the matter of win¬ 
ter protection after the mild weather are Roses 
which, being easily excited, are the first to feel the 
effects of any adverse change. With dwarfs, pro¬ 
tection may readily be afforded by giving the 
beds a heavy mulching of short, littery manure 
the best for most soils being that from stables’ 
as it contains much strawy matter and lies loose’ 

Slight as the help of such a covering may aopear 
in saving the tops of Roses, it is surprisingNvhat 
an amount of hard frost they will stand with the 
surface of the ground coated in the way just re¬ 
ferred to, and if the uppermost part of the 

branches should get killed, it matters little so I lights and bell-glasses ought to be similarly 
long as the roots and collars are safe, as they' protected on the south side by means of litter 
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are sure then to break again from below. Stan¬ 
dards are more difficult to deal with, and the 
only course open to render them tolerably safe is 
to have some loosely twisted haybands ran round 

the stock at the point of junction between it and 
the scion, and also about the lower part of the 
head. If this is done, the weather must be very 
bad indeed to cause them much harm. Climbing 
Devoniensis, Marechal Kiel, Celine Forester 
and Teas on walls may be protected by having 
their shoots drawn together in bundles, and then 
covered with dry Fern, over which a few Fir 
boughs should be tied to keep it in place and 
afford additional shelter. For Magnolias, Ceact. 
thuses, Myrtles, and similar plants evergreen 
boughs are generally sufficient, bnt should frost 
set in very severe, it will be advisable to tad 
over them a few mats. 

Ijawns and pleasure grounds rill 
now require the most unremitting attention :o 
keep them in good order, as the turf and walks 
will need frequent sweeping and heavy rolling 
to have the surfaces of each smooth and solid] 
without which walks cannot be used with arv 
degree of comfort or enjoyment. Grass needs 
constant attention to prevent it from becoming 
coarse in the blade. In cases where it has did 
out under trees the best way is to replace it with 
Ivy, which pegged out regularly over the ground 
soon covers it and always has a good and plead¬ 
ing effect. To give the Ivy a fair start the mi 
should be lightly broken up and have soze 
rotten manure worked in, but the disturbance 
must not be deep enough to interfere with the 
roots of the trees. Where these are of a decidu¬ 
ous nature nothing looks so well under them as 
Primroses, Snowdrops, Crocuses, and Daffodils, 
which, if the branches are not too low, are jast 
at home, and grow and flower in the freest way 
possible. Planted now they will be ablaze with 
colour by-and-by, and form one of the most 
pleasing features iu the whole garden. 

Fruit. 

In order to avoid such pressure of work in 
spring, let all manure and soil wheeling be 
finished, stakes cut and pointed, labels marie 
and trees that require it relabelled. Nails can 
be cleaned, shreds cut, bunches of matting for 
tying, and small twigs for laying in the new 
shoots of wall trees—these, together with other 
jobs that will suggest themselves, may all new 
be done by way of forwarding operations when 
the busy time arrives. When the air is dry and 
free from frost open the fruit-room ventilate:; 
for an hour each day. All decayed fruit should 
be removed forthwith, and it may be worth 
while to wipe over the finer Pears with a rjy 
cloth, in order to ensure their better preserva¬ 
tion. Easter Beurr6 and Ne Plus Meuris, two 
kinds of Pears on which we depend for supplier 
in January and February, are sometimes so: 
specky and subject to mould, that without tins 
drying they would fail to keep at all. 

Raspberries should be planted; for this 
fruit the ground should be well enriched by dig¬ 
ging into it a good dressing of manure previous 
to planting; existing plantations of this fruit 
should be pruned and tied, and, where stakes 
are used, renewing such as are decayed; few 
crops require, or will better pay for a liberal use 
of manure than Raspberries. Even old planta¬ 
tions of them that have become weak can fre¬ 
quently be brought round by enriching the 
ground and otherwise bestowing on them judi¬ 
cious cultivation. One of the principal thing? 
to be observed in the case of the Raspberry is 
never to use a spade amongst them; the greater 
portion of the roots lie near the surface, and if 
the spade be employed in digging, quantities:! 
them necessarily get injured; even fork culmie 
should not be too deep. 

Vegetables. 

Plants of Lettuce and Endive in frames and 
under hand-lights or bell-glasses should now be 
well attended to, giving them plenty of air when 
the "weather is mild, but guarding against their 
getting wet, as they are less likely to suffer from 
severe frost when the soil in which they are 
growing is dry on the surface than they other¬ 
wise would be. When frozen, those in frames 
should have a mat thrown over the glass when 
the sun comes upon it, as the effects of beiDg 
suddenly thawed are most disastrous. Hand- 
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r evergreen branches stuck in the soil, so as to 
creen the plants. Lettuces at the foot of 
oath-walls may be protected by placing boards 
wfore them in a slanting position propped up, 
o as not to allow them to touch the plants. 
Sndive covered with boards for blanching should, 
luring frosty weather, be completely covered 
iver with several inches of litter, for if frozen they 
rill decay. Care should be taken that Celery is 
lot subjected to much frost, or it will not keep 
o long, however firm and solid the variety may 
«; for covering material the common Brake is 
i good material where it is plentiful, or Btable 
itter may be used; but whatever is employed 
rill be found much more effectual if not in 
ibsolute contact with the tops of the Celery. 
To prevent this, take some stout pieces of old 
J ea sticks and push them down in the rows be- 
vveen the plants, then take some of the longest 
ind straightest of the Pea sticks, or such as have 
»een used for Runner Beans, and tie them 
engthways to the upright sticks a few inches 
bove the tops of the Celery; on these place the 
itter or other material, letting it hang well over 
he sides like thatch ; this will be the best way 
f protecting it from frost, and costs little more 
n additional labour than simply placing the 
Qaterial upon the tops of the Celery. Broccoli 
s frequently saved from being killed in severe 
rost by the slight protection afforded by laying 
Id Pea sticks down moderately close upon them, 
s these break the full force of the cutting frosty 
•ind. During severe frosts, or when there is an 
ppearance of snow, cover Parsley with shutters 
r boards, if no frames are at hand, not allowing 
he covering material to absolutely touch it. 


INDOOR PLANT& 

WINTER MANAGEMENT OF COOL 
GREENHOUSES. 

The following hints will, it is hoped, be found 
if service to those who have to grow a varied 
.ssortment of plants in the same structure. Small 
,dowers are apt to feel surprise that the plants 
riiich they buy in spring are so much superior 
o such as they preserve themselves during the 
vinter, but they should remember that, inde- 
)endent of the skill which trade growers possess, 
hey are enabled to accord to each plant, or 
:lass of plants, the treatment most in accord- 
mce with its needs, and that even amongst the 
o-called greenhouse plants, and which will pass 
he winter in a frost-proof structure, there exists 
nuch variety, some of them remaining in a per- 
ect state of rest until spring, others continuing 
•o flower in the low temperature which prevails 
herein, whilst a few make the greater portion 
if their growth during the dullest months of the 
r ear. In large trade establishments and in 
nrirket gardens plants differing so widely in 
■haracter, as Cinerarias, Heaths, Azaleas, Cycla- 
aens, and Pelargoniums are never wintered in 
he same structure. Separate quarters are 
ccorded them where they get just the treat¬ 
ment they need. In small gardens generally, 
he convenience for so doing does not exist, and 
on-deferable care and management is required 
o maintain the plants in health and vigour, 
till, even with these drawbacks, really good 
esults may be obtained. I have seen specimens 
uch as would be a credit to any first-rate trade 
f ablishment produced under these compara- 
.vcly adverse circumstances. 

Hard-wooded plants.— It stands to 
eason that a maximum of light is desirable for 
very plant grown under glass during the winter 
months, and that where practicable each one 
hould stand far enough apart from its neigh- 
ours to allow of a free circulation of air around 
t. Some hard-wooded plants, however, bear a 
moderate amount of crowding with equanimity, 
nd are not at all exacting as to the amount of 
ight they get, being probably all the better for 
, large share, but bearing without apparent 
offering such partial obscurity as often un- 
.voidably falls to the lot of some of the inmates 
if a greenhouse. Camellias bear partial shade 
>etter than most hard-wooded plants; in fact, 
n summer they rather prefer it, as they grow, 
ve are told, naturally on the outskirts of woods. 
L dark corner in a cool greenhouse may often be 
mrofitably occupied by a Camellia, as although 
he blooms may not open so early, they will 
expand very well as the light gets stronger. 
Lapagcrias, too, may occupy one of the darkest 
positions, as in nature they-much resemble the 
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Camellia. Acacias, such as armata, dealbata, 
and Drnmmondi, Daphne indica, Coronillas, and 
Veronicas, are by no means fastidious as to 
situation during the winter, but all the Cape 
Heaths, Epacrises, and the greater portion of 
the large family of New Holland plants must 
neither be crowded nor deprived of light, or they 
are sure at some time or other to lose their 
lower leaves, and in this case no after attention 
will repair the damage. Where Cape Heaths are 
grown amongst the ordinary inmates of a green¬ 
house, it is a good plan to elevate each one on 
an inverted flower-pot. Some of the choice New 
Holland plants, such as Leschenaultias, Hede- 
romas, Dracophyllums, Pimelias, Boronias, and 
Aphelexis, require the best position that can be 
given them when the days are at their shortest; 
others having a stronger nature, such as Mela¬ 
leucas, Diosmas, and such Chorozemas as varia, 
Lawrenciana, and Hendersoni, do not need this 
amount of care. 

Soft - wooded and miscellaneous 

plants. — I need scarcely say that such tender- 
foliaged plants as are to bloom either in winter 
or in spring must have the best accommodation 
at command at that time. Cyclamens often fail 
to develop their flower-buds, if at all deprived of 
light, the latest-formed ones quite withering 
away. Primulas are liable to damp off at the 
collar, and the flowers of Cinerarias developed 
under such circumstances come deformed, and, 
to a certain extent, colourless. Herbaceous Cal¬ 
ceolarias do not suffer quite so much as the 
above-named, but they too should enjoy a large 
amount of light, or the flower-stems which are 
thrown up in spring come too weak to produce 
large, well-formed blooms. As these are amongst 
the most ornamental and generally useful plants 
amateurs can grow, and continue to develop at 
a time when most other things are at rest, their 
needs should be first studied. Where a light 
shelf near the glass exists, it will be well to 
devote the same to them, as there they get a 
maximum amount of light, and are in no danger 
of too strongly feeling the dry heat given off by 
the hot-water pipes or flue in periods of frosty 
weather. In any case they should never be 
placed near the heating apparatus, as they love 
a cool, rather moist atmosphere, and do not 
thrive so well when the soil dries out so as to 
need frequent moistenings. They are never so 
happy as when placed on an ash-bed, as, the 
ashes retaining a certain amount of moisture 
throughout the season, both foliage and roots 
enjoy the conditions best suited to their require¬ 
ments. Calceolarias keenly feel atmospheric 
fluctuations, and sooner than any cool, tender- 
foliaged plant I know are ruined by too much 
warmth and an arid atmosphere. In the case of 
span-roofed houses fronting the south, they 
should be placed on the north side, as 
they are then in a measure screened from 
the hot bursts of sun which in spring are 
apt to check them considerably. Neither 
Cinerarias, Calceolarias, nor Cyclamens like 
much sun, but Primulas enjoy it. Zonal Gera¬ 
niums should have an airy position, and as they 
are of a succulent heat-loving nature, they are 
better adapted for'! placing near the hot-water 
pipes than any other greenhouse plant. The 
arid atmosphere will do them no harm ; on the 
contrary, they rather like it at that time of 
year when the stems are so liable to rot. Agera- 
tums, Cupheas, Petunias, Heliotropes, and 
Verbenas which have been struck in autumn 
should be well placed, but older specimens, 
which have become woody, will come through 
under less favourable conditions. Lantanas 
may even be placed under a stage until they 
begin to grow again. Vallotas, Nerines, and 
Agapanthuses should not be crowded together in 
almost total obscurity, as is often done, as it is 
important that their foliage be preserved in a 
healthy state all the winter. Echeverias that 
are used for bedding out need just as much 
light as will keep them tolerably green, but such 
kinds as metallica and retusa are worthy of a 
prominent position, as they bloom freely in a cool 
temperature all the winter through. Ferns, 
being shade-loving subjects, may, if stage 
accommodation runs short, be placed for the 
winter under the staging, except Adiantums, 
which soon turn brown if too much deprived of 
light. Palms such as thrive in ordinary green¬ 
house temperature are naturally so vigorous and 
enduring that they little feel partial seclusion 
from light during the winter months. In this 
respect they much resemble Camellias, Oranges, 


Lapagerias, and Aspidistras, being quite happy 
under circumstances which would be almost 
fatal to many things. 

Watering 1 .—The condition and nature of 
the plant must to a great extent deter¬ 
mine the amount of water it will require during 
the winter months. A root-bound specimen 
will of course require more than one which has 
not taken full possession of the ball of soil. 
Some again, such as Geraniums, should dry out 
before watering, as, owing to their succulent 
nature, they are so liable to decay when at rest, 
whilst such things as Cinerarias, Calceolarias, 
and Primulas, which grow steadily on all through 
the winter, should never be allowed to dry out, 
the rule with them being to water just as the 
soil is on the verge of dryness. Hard-wooded 
New Holland plants, Heaths, Lapagerias, 
Acacias, Azaleas, Ac., are all the better for 
occasionally drying out, but they must not 
remain dry, just enough water being given to 
thoroughly moisten the soil. Lapagerias grown 
in pots are extremely impatient of too much 
water in winter; in their case it is well not to 
give any until the pot rings with a clear sound 
when struck sharply with the knuckles. Cacti 
should not be watered from October till March, 
Fuchsias and Hydrangeas must only have enough 
water to keep the roots from shrivelling, and 
Vallotas will not need moistening more than 
two or three times during the winter. Camellias 
must have very careful attention; if allowed to 
become very dry the buds fall. Robust speci¬ 
mens carrying large heads of foliage should be 
liberally watered, but where the soil does not 
appear to be very full of fibre it should become 
nearly dry before watering. The same remarks 
apply to Indian Azaleas, which cast their foliage 
when allowed to become very dry. The above 
hints will serve as a guide to the inexperienced, 
but only daily care and intelligent observation 
will enable the grower of plants in pots to 
become master of this part of their culture. One 
thing should, however, be always borne in mind, 
viz., that owing to the coldness of the soil and 
atmosphere, and the slight amount of evapora¬ 
tion which goes on under such circumstances, 
a much less quantity of water is needed to 
thoroughly moisten the earth in a pot than during 
spring or summer. In summer water dries out 
very quickly, whereas in winter it lays in the soil 
for days, and sometimes weeks, without sensibly 
decreasing, hence the reason why an overdose is 
so dangerous at that time of year. 

Air .giving—Admit air on favourable occa¬ 
sions is the advice often given, but frequently not 
so intelligently acted upon as one would wish to 
see. Very many do not appear to realise what 
favourable weather for air-giving really is. Thus, 
although the sky may be overcast, and even rain 
falling, the temperature may be sufficiently high to 
admit of opening the ven tilators somewhat widely; 
whilst a clear sky, with gleams of sunshine, may 
be accompanied by a biting air, the admission of 
which in volume cannot fail to be attended with 
fatal results. A rule which I have never found to 
lead me astray in the matter of cool house plants 
is to judge of their needs by one’s own feelings. 
If, for instance, it is possible to saunter about 
comfortably in the open air, it is evident that 
the free admission of the same to plants which 
only need good protection against climatic 
viscissitudes cannot fail to be welcome to 
them. On the contrary, when a great coat 
is felt needful, our plants are grateful 
for being kept snug and warm. If the air 
is keen and briskly moving, open the top 
ventilators a little only; as a rule, the front 
sashes are not needed in winter, and plant houses 
of the most improved pattern are made without 
them; but on foggy days, or when the air 
generally is stagnant and saturated with 
moisture, keep the ventilators closed unless a 
little fire has been made early in the day, 
when they may be opened at the top of the 
house until about three o'clock in the afternoon. 
In very cold, damp weather, it is as well to make 
a little fire daily, as above mentioned, as although 
the temperature may drop at times to within a 
degree or so of freezing, this should not be of 
daily occurrence, especially when accompanied 
by much moisture. It is at such times that soft- 
wooded plants damp, are affected with mildew, 
the stems of Geraniums rot, and the functions of 
all the inmates of the structure become so 
languid as to enfeeble them for a considerable 
time. At the same time never be tempted to 
ungirai ircm 
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keep a fire at night except in frosty weather, 
make it about eight or nine o'clock in the 
morning, open the ventilators as soon as the 
pipes arc warm, and the heated air will pass up¬ 
wards, carrying with it the superfluous moisture. 
Let the lire go out by mid-day, and in the evening 
and during the night a cool, dry, pleasant atmo¬ 
sphere, just such as greenhouse plants delight 
in during the winter, will prevail. This is the 
only way to keep bedding plants in a vigorous, 
healthy condition when at rest, and the difference 
between plants thus cared for and those which 
are allowed to come along without this atten¬ 
tion is surprising. On the one hand, they 
break away into free growth with the first rays 
of a bright spring sun, on the other its powerful 
influence is needed to rescue them from what 
might be termed a semi-paralytic state, so that 
the summer months find them only just re¬ 
covering from the injury inflicted by the cold, 
dark, damp winter days. 

Cleanliness. —Every symptom of decay 
must be removed as it forms—a single rotten 
leaf will often cause the loss or partial dis¬ 
figurement of a valuable specimen—and from 
time to time the whole contents of the house 
should be passed in review, as then each plant 
being separately handled, if anything is going 
wrong it may be remedied at once. Sometimes, 
with all the care possible a plant will get a little 
waterlogged, and in the overhauling which the 
fresh arranging and cleaning necessitate this 
will be perceived. In such a case it is a good 
plan to stir up the surface soil a little, so as to 
allow of more free evaporation. Cyclamens 
forming as they do a mass of foliage and buds, 
are apt to damp in the centre of the plant. 
This should be watched for, and where a bud 
or leaf is seen to go wrong, it should be removed, 
or in a week the whole of the flowers decay. 
Geraniums require most strict attention; as soon 
as a leaf is seen to turn yellow, cut it away 
close to the stem, not leaving, as is often done, 
the footstalk, as this is sure to rot, and will 
generally infect the whole stem. Plants taken 
up in autumn from the open ground aro most 
difficult to keep, as they arc so full of sap, and 
some of the stems are sure to decay. When 
this is perceived to be the case,cut it away with 
a sharp knife to the joint below the infected 
part. Verbenas, Cupheas, and Ageratums in 
cutting pots are sure to have discoloured leaves. 
These are the lowermost ones which do not get 
much light, and they should be cut out with a 
sharp pair of scissors. Those forming on the 
surface soil should be cleared away, the benches 
and floor of the house should be kept clean, and 
great care should be taken not to spill any 
water about the house. Byfleet.. 


Japanese Chrysanthemums. — From 
an artistic point of view these are among the 
most valuable flowers introduced for many 
years. On their introduction, some few years 
ago, a very decided adverse opinion was ex¬ 
pressed as to their merits. Those who had grown 
the neatly-shaped and symmetrical incurved 
Anemone and other varieties were disconcerted 
by their (at that time) ragged appearance and 
somewhat dingy colours. Since then, however, 
the flower has received very careful attention 
from many first - class raisers and growers, 
with the result that the improvement has 
been so great that, as regards colour, they have 
distanced the incurved varieties, though, of 
course, they do not present the uniform appear¬ 
ance of the older section. In a yellow variety, 
named Peter the Great, the points of the petals 
incurve, a style to be deprecated, as the blending 
of the incurved and the Japanese sections does 
not appear, to my mind, to be at all desirable. 
They should be so distinct that no error could 
possibly arise as to their position amongst Chry¬ 
santhemums, and their fine, distinct form should 
not be destroyed. The prejudice against them is 
now (with the exception of a very few of the old 
school of Chrysanthemum growers) wearing 
away, as it certainly must do, considering the 
fine colours and handsome forms that most of 
the varieties possess. For grouping amoDg tall 
plants for decoration of the conservatory they 
are unrivalled, and a few so placed add a charm 
to that structure at a time when it is very often 
somewhat deficient in flowering plants, as a 
suitable selection will ensure bloom from October 
till January is far advanced. The following em¬ 
brace a few of th«Tm3stdesirable varieties; they 
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are all well tried, and can, without exception, be 
depended upon as a fair representation of the 
Japanese section: White.—Elaine, Fair Maid 
of Guernsey, Emperor of China (not pure white; 
very late). Yellow, Sc c.—Meteor, Gloire d'Or, 
Gold Thread, Gold Dragon, Fulton, Sir H. 
Brock, grandiflorum. Bose, &c.—Baronne de 
Prailly, James Salter, roseum punctatum, Gloire 
de Toulouse, Mdlle. Delaux,Comtessede Beaure- 
garde, Belle Castallane, Aim6e Maurel. Bronze, 
See .—Bronze Dragon, Bismarck. Red,&c.—Dr. 
Masters, Garnet, Hero of Magdala, Dictator 
(highly perfumed), Triomphe du Nord, The 
Cossack.—F. T. D. 

Imantophyllums.— These plants are so 
manageable that they will bloom at almost any 
time of the year when wanted by subjecting 
them, after they have had a good rest, to heat. If 
good large examples are at hand, one or two 
may be put in moderate warmth, where they 
will quickly push up their flower-stems. There is 
a great difference in the brightness of colour 
and in the size of the different forms of these 
plants, some of which are so superior to the 
ordinary variety as to make it comparatively not 
worth growing. Imantophyllums are naturally 
much slower to increase than plants that pro¬ 
duce cuttings in the ordinary way, and where 
only a limited stock of a good form exists it is 
desirable that it should be increased. With this 
view the plants ought to be kept in heat and 
the crowns divided as they get strong enough. 
They like plenty of root room, and as fast 
as the soil gets full of roots they should be 
moved into larger pots. 

Kalosanthes. —Whether large specimens 
in big pots or small stock, such as that grown 
from cuttings put in early last spring, they 
should beaccommodated with the lightest position 
the greenhouse affords. Give no more water than 
necessary to preserve them in health, but, though 
it is advisable to keep them drier at the roots 
during the dormant season than most things 
J require, this must not be carried too far, for if 
| the leaves shrivel at all they will perish, leaving 
the lower part of the stems in a bare, unsightly 
state. It seems singular that Kalosanthes, which 
flower in the advanced summer at a time when 
there is not much variety, should now be so little 
grown ; and yet there is not a conservatory or 
greenhouse but would be brighter for their 
presence. They are amongst the easiest of all 
plants to propagate and grow, and are certain 
bloomers when fairly treated. They are the most 
useful grown in small pots, as when used in this 
jway in sufficient quantities they produce a 
better effect in a mixed assemblage of plants 
than when larger but limited in numbers. 

Abutllons.— There has been a marked 
improvement in the varieties of these plants that 
have been raised in late years, especially in the 
more compact growth and freedom of flowering 
in the new kinds. Where a little extra warmth, 
such as that of an intermediate house, can be 
given them, they will keep on producing flowers 
through the winter. The bright red sorts are 
very useful for cutting, as also the white Boule 
de Neige, which is still one of the best. If grown 
in small pots a little manure water once a week 
will help them, as from their natural free dis¬ 
position to make roots the soil is liable to become 
exhausted, and it is better at this season to 
assist them with stimulants than to have recourse 
to potting. Where young stock is required cut¬ 
tings may be put in to strike in warmth as soon 
as they can be had in a fit state. 

Poinsettias losing their leaves.— Ex¬ 
perience tells me that Poinsettias drop their 
leaves after turning brownish or yellow, when 
the roots are in a bad state. Last winter I had 
plants which looked apparently healthy, but 
leaf after leaf gradually dropped. In spite of 
this, however, they developed their flower-bracts. 
Examining the ball, I found the drainage de¬ 
fective, the soil wet, and a great part of the 
roots dead, or of a yellow instead of a white 
colour. This mishap will occur with Poinsettias 
if allowed to get dry even one day and then 
over-watered. Poinsettias while growing should 
be kept neither dry nor wet, but in an equable, 
moist state. During the summer time I grow my 
Poinsettias out-doors in a cold frame, fully ex¬ 
posed to Bun and air, the lights being only put on 
to protect them from hail or heavy rain. Under this 
treatment they do very well, but when put in a 
warm house they dislike the dry heat given off 
by the flues with which our houses are at present 


warmed. If attention, however, is paid to keep 
the air moist they succeed.—E. H. P. 

Propagating Chrysanthemums. - 

These can be propagated from the rooted ride 
shoots, that with proper treatment and geed 
feeding with liquid manure are plentifully De¬ 
duced from this time forward where a tempera¬ 
ture above 40° can be maintained. When putich. 
sandy soil they arc established in a week, bet- 
few require them so soon, and fewer still approve 
of this method of propagation, especially for show 
purposes. It has its merit, however, of certaintr 
for amateurs. I have been putting in cnitiD^ 
from the young side (or sucker) growths durins: 
the past week in boxes 2 feet long by 10 inches 
wide and 4 inches deep. These dimensions arc 
convenient for lifting into and out of cold 
frames, where I put them, as I do not think good 
cuttings, say 3 inches or 4 inches long and fairlv 
matured, should have any heat, except what 
comes from a bed of leaves. The soil was rich, 
and had an inch of river sand on the top. I never 
water, and have neither mildew or damping efi 
—W. J. M. 

8765. —Culture of Oamellias.-Wben 
the plants go out of flower in spring they should 
be encouraged to make a free and early growth 
by keeping the house rather close, only admit¬ 
ting air in sunny or mild weather, and slightly 
shading on very hot days. Keep the soil nicely 
moist, but do not water until it is on the verge 
of dryness. As the season advances give more 
air, so that the growths made are strong enough 
to enable them to form flower buds, which they 
will not do if at all coddled. What one has to 
remember in Camellia culture is that this plant 
is perfectly hardy, merely requiring the aid of 
a glass roof to secure an early growth, fly tk 
end of J une the flowering shoots will be formed, 
and then the ventilators should be left open 
night and day. During July and August many 
growers make a point of placing their plants k 
the open air, choosing a sheltered, shady situation 
This undoubtedly does them good, but they 
should be brought in about the first week in 
September. Frequent syringing is necessary^ 
hot weather. Good kinds consist of alba-plea:-., 
fimbriata* Lady Hume's Blush, Imbricate 
Mathotiana alba, Paeonia*flora, Lavinia JIarei, 
Chandler! elegans and Valtevareda.—J. C. I! 

8746.— Chrysanthemums after flower 
ing. — The plants in question may, if so desired, 
be turned out into the open ground, where, i: 
planted in rich soil, they will flower freely 
another year should the season prove favourable 
But as by reason of their residence under gix- 
the shoots become somewhat tender, it is best 
keep them under cover until March, or if 
planted oufc now they should be well protected 
with some litter. In any case, before rernovinj: 
the plants from their present quarters, some o: 
the strongest shoots which spring from them 
should be taken off and propagated Take them 
off as near the crowns as possible, cutting them 
away with a sharp knife. Well drain some 
6-inch pots or pans and fill them to the ritos 
with light sandy soil. Insert the cuttings fimJy 
therein, give a gentle watering to settle the wJ 
firmly around them, and place them in a lirrr 
position in a cool greenhouse. By April tkr 
will have made roots, and may then be potted c5 
and placed in the open air.—J. C. B. 

8743.— Bouvardlae after flowering- 
During the winter months these should remain 
in a perfect state of rest, giving only just enocp 
water to prevent the wood shrivelling and ik 
roots perishing. This decided period of re?i:? 
a most important item in Bouvardia culture, as 
if so much water is given as to cause the plact* 
to remain in an evergreen state, they do hi 
again break so freely or grow so strongly. About 
the last week in February prune them in, an¬ 
ting back the wood made last summer to within 
two eyes of the base of each shoot. Until jwitg 
growths are formed water very sparingly in¬ 
deed, allowing the soil to quite dry out betiretf. 
each watering. As soon as they start into grow i, 
place them in a light position, and when the 
young shoots are about an inch long, stake 
away all the old soil, and replace in a pot of the 
same size, using two parts loam, one part leaf- 
mould, and plenty of silver sand in it. Latere, 
when the pots are full of roots, shift them into 
larger pots. — J. C. B. 

8766. — Pansies in frames.— Pansies h 
frames, if planted in the soil, will thrive wcl! 
for the winter, and cannot be in a better place 
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fit them remain there till April next, and then 
lant out in good soil. Give the plants all the air 
osnble when the weather is dry and open, and 
o not allow the soil to get dry, as by so doing 
le plants may lose their roots. IE the Pansies 
re in pots, then plunge them all up to the rims 
i ashes or Cocoanut fibre refuse for the winter. 
-D. 

8735. — Fine-leaved and flowering 
rarm house plants. —Alocasia, Adiantum 
irleyense, Gesneras, Ixoras, and Gardenias 
ill all live healthily in a minimum temperature 
50°, bnt Ixoras and Gardenias must have a 
■fi of from 5° to 10° in the daytime, or they are 


tance of the earth. Trained plants as seen at 
shows are twisted and tortured in the most out¬ 
rageous way to get the wood where needed, but 
all the plants shown in groups are naturally 
grown, and these range from 2£ feet to 5 feet 
in height, according to sorts. “ Most of the 
fine show cut blooms are got from plants that 
range from 6 feet to 8 feet in height, as if the 
plants were pinched the blooms would be of 
much less size.—D. 

DOUBLE PETUNIAS. 

No grower of Petunias can be unaware of the 
great improvement that has been effected within 


Primrose, and combining colours hitherto 
unknown in Petunias. One of the finest sights 
of Petunias we ever saw was that in Messrs. 
Carter & Co.’s nursery, at Forest Hill, last sum¬ 
mer. Here were thousands of plants which had 
been selected as the best from which to save 
seed for the next year. In size and substance, 
the flowers were all that could be wished, whilst 
the colours of the flowers were rich and varied. 
We selected several flowers, and from them pre¬ 
pared the annexed illustration. We have so 
often alluded to the usefulness and beauty of 
Petunias for greenhouses, windows, and out¬ 
door culture in Gardening, that it is unneces- 



suffer ; Ixoras especially are heat-loving 
;ts, and they should have the warmest 
)n in the house. Gardenias must not be 
^ed to flower before spring unless they get 
imum temperature of 60°, with a rise of 
the day time. — J.C. B. 

[.-Dwarfing Chrysanthemums.— 

inthemums are plants that will not stand 
nd of culture or treatment, but they must 
en pretty much as we find them. If tall 
are wanted dwarfer, the only way to 
that desideratum is to begin bending 
ning the plants as they grow, so as to 
he flowers down withih Reasonable dl- 
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the past few years in these beautiful flowers, 
thousands of seedlings being annually cultivated 
in pots by nurserymen and fertilized by hand. A 
goodly number of plants from which no seed is 
saved are weeded out from among intended seed 
bearers, and there is scarcely one of these that 
are thrown away that would not have been 
esteemed good a few years ago. Rich colouring 
of flower, size, and substance, are now looked for 
as essential, and a distinct strain seems to have 
been derived in which all the good points des¬ 
cribed have been attained, accompanied by a 
beautiful fringing of the petals, quite as distinct 
as in the finest fringed strains of the Chinese 


sary to say much on the subject now, but we 
may just give a few hints in regard to seed 
sowing, the time for which operation will soon 
be drawing near. 

Double Petunias may be propagated by means 
of cuttings, but seedlings are preferable, as they 
grow stronger and give little trouble ; but when 
any of very superior merit show themselves, it is 
always worth while keeping a stock plant of 
such for cuttings, which, put in about March, 
soon strike root on a manure bed under a bell- 
glass kept close for a time. As Petunia seeds are 
very small, they should only be covered at the 
time of sowing, otherwise the young plants are 
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unable to push through the soil. Pans for snch 
seeds should be filled nearly full with rough 
leaf-mould, and on the top of that should be put 
an inch or so of finely-sifted soil, made perfectly 
level and smooth. That done, the next thing is to 
give a gentle watering, and then they should not 
oe disturbed for a few hours, when all will be 
ready for sowing. This should be done thinly, 
and a little silver sand sprinkled over the seeds, 
when, if placed in a moist heat, they will soon 
germinate, especially if the pan be covered with 
a sheet of glass or kept dark by a piece of paper 
for two or three days, as by that means evapora¬ 
tion is intercepted and a more uniform warmth 
maintained. From February to April is the best 
time to sow the seed, and the earlier the better, 
provided a warm, light house or frame can be 
afforded them. 

Single-flowered Petunias, of which Messrs. 
Carter A Co. have also an excellent strain, make 
grand beds if planted where they can have 
plenty of room to spread, but, as they are 
naturally strong growers, a poor soil is best for 
them, if deep, so that the roots can get well 
down; that checks any tendency to over-robust¬ 
ness, and yet affords the necessary support 
during dry weather. Besides forming magnifi¬ 
cent beds, single Petunias make fine masses in 
borders, but when used in that way they re¬ 
quire support; the neatest and best way of 
effecting this is using coarse-meshed rabbit 
wire, cut into yard lengths, which, run round and 
tied to a stake at the ends, forms a capital 
frame, through which they thread their shoots 
and completely hide the wire with their gay 
blossoms and foliage. 


FRUIT. 


8730. — Pruning Figr trees.— Do not prune 
the Fig trees until growth is just about to com¬ 
mence in spring. If grown as a wall tree, cut 
out any gross, watery shoots, or such as are long 
and bare, and lay in all short, well-ripened 
shoots; but the Fig really does best with very 
little pruning. It is only in cold localities where 
the heat of the wall is absolutely necessary to 
ripen the fruit that the wood need be closely 
nailed to the wall, for along the southern coast 
the Figs that are planted against walls are 
allowed to grow nearly as nature trains them, 
merely cutting away any shoots that are ex¬ 
tending too far away from the main limbs. 
Along the coast of Sussex and Hampshire 
standard Figs grow to a great size and yield 
enormous crops of fruit. I would advise 
“ Montpellier,” if he lives in an inland county, 
to untie the branches of the Fig trees and pick 
off all the Figs that are larger than Walnuts, 
then pack the shoots as closely together a pos¬ 
sible at the base of the wall, and cover with dry 
Fem or straw, leaving them covered up until all 
danger of severe frost is past, then spread them 
out and fasten them securely to the wall. It is 
the small Figs that are barely visible now that 
will bring next season’s crop out-of-doors. The 
pruning of Fig trees grown under glass and 
those in the open air is quite a distinct affair. 
Those under glass can hardly have their young 
growth pinched too closely, for directly growth 
is retarded by pinching, a young Fig is formed 
at the base of every leaf, and two or three crops 
gathered in a year, but out-of-doors summer 
pinching is a mistake, for it only hastens the 
development of the second crop, which our sum¬ 
mers are not long enough to perfect, therefore 
let them grow unchecked.— J. Gboom, Seafield 
Nursery , Gosport. 

-As Fig trees bear only on the young 

wood the object of the primer must be to keep 
as much of that in as possible. Sometimes, 
however, it is necessary to clear cut out old 
branches that have got long and naked at the 
base to make room for younger shoots which 
spring up so thickly from the bottom of the tree. 
That, however, is really thinningout rather than 
pruning, and it is thinning which the Fig most 
requires. In tying in or nailing, however, young 
shoots may often be laid alongside of or be 
tied to old bare wood to cover it. Pruning 
may be done at any time, but best of all about 
March next. Fruit showing now would in 
warmth stand and produce the first crop next 
summer, but the winter will kill these in the 
open, and you may not hope to preserve them. 
—A. 

8732.— Pruning’ Vinos.— As to whether a 
Grape Vine will produce fruit next year depends 
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materially upon the quality of the wood upon 
it now. If the main stem is as large as a fair¬ 
sized walking-stick, and the side shoots, or, as 
they are technically called, laterals, are one-half 
the size, then some fruit may well be looked for; 
but if the wood be small the chances are poor. 
In any case cut back each of "the side branches 
or laterals to the lower bud. Some growers cut 
clean back to the bud at the base of the lateral. 
Others spur or leave the first bud up from the 
main rod, and you had better do that. Very 
much depends upon the soil in which your Vine 
is growing and the nourishment afforded the 
roots, but if the Vine is strong now, and you 
give the roots in the spring a heavy dressing of 
manure, you should get a crop of fruit. Prune 
now or as soon as the leaves have fallen.—A. 

Pruning^Gooseberries.— It is generally 
admitted that it is from the young wood of 
Gooseberry trees that fruit is produced; then 
how is it that one sees them spur-pruned simi¬ 
lar to Red Currants ? It may be that where I 
have seen them so pruned is the exception, not 
the rule; and it would be interesting to know if 
any of your readers can verify my observations. 
The pruning of Gooseberries should consist in 
well thinning out cross-shoots and any that are 
too crowded, and this when well understood 
will produce well-shaped and fruitful trees.— 
J. S. T. 

Grapes for a cool house.— Sorts that will cucceed 
in a cool greenhouse with the Black Hamburgh are Royal 
Muscadine, Buclcland’i Sweetwater, and Foster’s Seed¬ 
ling.—J. S. W. 


VEGETABLES. 

EARLY PEAS. 

Various ways are adopted in order to get Peas 
early; some sow in pans or boxes under glass, 
and afterwards plant them out, and others sow 
in the ground in the autumn where they are to 
remain. The first plan entails the most labour, 
but it has the advantage of being the surest, as 
the Peas are more out of the way of birds, rats, 
and mice, as well as slugs, than when in the 
ground. The latter are such pests in some soils 
that it is almost impossible to prevent them from 
devouring all early green crops. In light warm 
lands, free from sings, Peas may be sown now 
with every chance of success, but to make 
sure of them germinating it is not only neces¬ 
sary to secure good, sound, fresh harvested seed, 
but to have the ground in good order before 
putting them in, for if wet, they are almost sure 
to rot, and to prevent this it is advisable to cast 
over them a little dry ashes or earth; either of 
these absorb the excess of moisture, and give the 
Peas a chance to make a fair start. 

To ward off mice I have known them covered 
with chopped Furze, but the best way is to trap 
the vermin, which may easily be done by means 
of a brick or tile with a piece of Raffia Grass and 
a bait tied in it, in endeavouring to get which the 
mice bite through the Grass and let the tile or 
brick down. The way to set the tile or brick is to 
place a stick in the ground for the purpose of 
tying the Grass to, and having secured the lower 
end on a level with the earth, the brick or tile 
should be stood on it so as to bring the bait about 
an inch up the face, when the other end may be 
made fast at the top of the stick, leaving the brick 
or tile sloping at an angle of about 45°. Good 
traps may also be made by the use of pieces of 
lath, cut to form the figure of 4* and very small 
steel spring traps, made like those used for rab¬ 
bits or rate, are sold at ironmongers, which are 
famous for catching mice and small birds. 

The best place to grow early Peas is on a warm 
border sloping to the south, where they should 
be sown in drills drawn about 3 inches deep, 
and from 3 feet to 4 feet apart, according to the 
kind grown; but whether tall or short, it is 
always advisable to give plenty of room between, 
so as to let in sun and air, on the full influence 
of which success in a great measure depends. 
After trying many sorts, I find none equal as a 
first early to Kentish Invicta, which not only is 
the earliest by some days or a week over all the 
newer kinds, but it is a prodigious cropper, and 
the Peas are of a fine deep colour and most ex¬ 
cellent in flavour when cooked. To succeed this 
I should recommend William I., which should 
be sown at the same time; and to follow on after 
William I., Day’s Early Sunrise is the best. This 
is a fine robust dwarf Pea of the Marrowfat 
class, and comes in close cn the heels of those 
named. 


In cases where sparrows are troublesome ^ 
eat the young tops of Peas, the safest protection 
are the Pea guards, made of galvanised wir? 
which, although apparently dear at first, a* 
cheap in the end, as they last a lifetime bx 
where these are not used a few strands of cotton 
run up and down each of the rows will general!; 
keep these bold depredators from doing 
harm. g jl 


CULTURE OF THE CUCUMBER. 

(CUCUMIS SATIVUS.) 

The Cucumber is a native of different parti oi 
Asia and Egypt, where it has been cultivated 
for more than three thousand years. It h now 
grown extensively in almost all parts of the 
world, and in warm countries brought to 
perfection without the aid of artificial heat, fc 
order, however, to secure a good supply of rei 
feet Cucumbers, even during the warmest season* 
of the year, in this country protection of soms 
kind is indisper 6able. Cucumbers are grown i: 
a variety of ways—as in houses, pits, frame* 
&c., and occasionally out of doors; the latter 
plan is not, however, so much practised as for* 
merly, owing probably to the unpropitic-a 
seasons we have experienced of late years. For 
salads the Cucumber has few equals, and it is 
now used in various ways in cookery. The be* 
mode of culture is that of growing it in honses! 
which, if properly constructed, will yield a 
supply at all seasons of the year. 

Houses and Heating. 

The best kind of house is undoubtedly that 
with a span roof, a pathway running throng; 
the centre, and a bed on each side The size of 
the house must, of course, depend upon the V 
mapd. Small houses are, however, best fv 
Cucumber growing; and if two can be used re- 
them and Melons alternately, it will be four/ 
much more convenient than having one lar: 
house. A house entirely devoted to Cucumbr 
growing all the year round must necessarily * 
larger than when it is only used for winter c 
spring crops—inasmuch as, having to keep 
continuous succession, fresh plantations mo? 
be constantly made; therefore the best kind of 
house is that with a bed on each side, as beta 
mentioned, planting the beds alternately as eaa; 
set of plants becomes exhausted. A span roofd 
house, from 15 feet to 20 feet long and 10 ta 
or 12 feet wide, will, if properly managed, air ” 
a sufficient supply for most private establish¬ 
ments, unless they are very extensive. Hoa : s 
with comparatively low pitched roofs genera!!; 
yield the best results, with least trouble fra. 
scorching, red spider, Ac. They should be b:;.: 
high enough to allow of plenty of head room 
but not higher than is really necessary, aslov, 
close houses are most suitable for Cucumber 
growing. Indeed, a sunk house is on the whole 
preferable, particularly in the summer seascs, 
as it does not get so dry as a raised structure 

Heat produced by hot-water pipes is decidedly 
the best for supplying atmospheric wannti, 
inasmuch as it is of a more humid nature this 
that produced by flues, Ac. There should always 
be sufficient piping distributed over the boos 
to keep up the required temperature without 
being obliged to make the pipes intensely ho:- 
the latter being productive of many evil Wit?, 
such as scalding, red spider, Ac. Evaporatta 
pans, placed over the pipes, are of great ins¬ 
tance in keeping the atmosphere of the house in 
a moist state. Cucumbers may be successful 
grown in low lean-to houses, with no oiber 
glass than that of the roof—the heat brig 
supplied by means of a brick flue running'recri 
the house, and a stage consisting of rtsrii 
wooden slabs or planks, supported upon brick 
piers or wooden posts, erected over the Sneak?* 
the front of the house. The stage should b: 
3^ feet from the glass, which will allow for 
18 inches of soil, and 12 inches for the plants tr- 1 
grow before reaching the trellis, supposing 
trellis to be 12 inches from the glass. If ib? 
front of the stage be boarded up, a good botten- 
heat may be secured. 

Bottom-heat is considered by many to b 
indispensable in Cucumber-growing: this, ho" 
ever, has been proved to be a mistake, and * 
have often seen the best Cucumbers grown will 
out it. That plants are benefited to a era 
extent by the use of bottom-heat there can be . r: 
doubt, but it must be used judiciously. If marc” 
and leaves can be gut they form the 
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material for bottom-beat, as they give moisture 
as well as nutriment to the roots, but bark or 
tan may be used with success. A tank of water 
under the beds, through which a hot water pipe 
runs, forms however, the easiest and cleanest 
method of supplying bottom-heat, and heat can 
be regulated to a degree, and moreover it affords 
a continual moisture to the roots which is 
essential to good results. When the plants are in 
full bearing, manure water may be placed in the 
tank in lieu of clean water, and this will supply 
ammonia to the roots of the plants. 

Heating by flues.— The following system 
Df building and heating houses for Cucumbers is 
adopted by the Cucumber growers in South-west 
Lancashire, or perhaps as it is better known as 
the Cucumber farming district. The system is 
i very simple and a very successful method of 
growing them with the brick flue. Supposing 
rou commence by building a wall say 3 feet 
ligh, round the space to be allotted for the 
louse, the ends facing north and south, 10 feet 
s narrow enough ^for the inside of any span- 
■oofed Cucumber house. Lay the wall plates 
m: then the roof should be got on; the length 
)f the rafters should be 8 feet, not forgetting a 
larrow board will be required to form a ridge to 
iail the rafters to. A sharp pitch is preferred to 
k flat roof for Cucumber growing. Ventilation 
s quite unnecessary in houses heated by means 
tf flues; quite enough air can be given by 
ipening the door early in the day for about an 
lour, or during the heat of a very hot day. 
Instead of air use plenty of cold water on the 
>atbs and flues, which will be found to answer 
>etter than air in houses so heated, as it is a sure 
deans to keep down the red spider, which is so 
ommon a pest to the Cucumber grower. As- 
uming the widthof the house to be 10 feet, the 
ralk in the centre 2 feet, and the beds at each 
ide 3 feet wide each, and the flues 1 foot each, 

E you use manure or bark for bottom heat, the 
aside wall of the flue should be ^ inches thick, 
nd the outer wall brick on edge, - covered with 
re tiles, and then filled up with brick ends or 
ther refuse that will admit the bottom heat 
trough the bed. The success in flue-heated 
oases for cucumber growing lays all in the man- 
gement of them. First, never let the bed 
ecome at all dry; and secondly, secure plenty 
f moisture by sprinkling the flues and path with 
rater. These are matters of great importance, 
nd if carefully adhered to will give the grower 
ie utmost satisfaction. Now a word as to 
jading. In hot and cloudy weather the Cucum- 
er is very liable to be scorched, therefore 
mde by limewashing the roof with a thin 
)lution of lime and whiting, keeping the 
ouse close and full of moisture when the 
ucumbers are fully developing their growth, 
[any times may be seen small houses of Cu- 
imbcrs looking as if they were starved, and 
mid scarce exist for want of sufficient heat 
id moisture to quicken their growth. The result 
starving them is a ready opening for red 
dder, thrips, and green fly. The Cucumber is 
succulent plant, always striking the roots 
•ove the surface of the soil to feed on the 
oisture of the house. These roots require top- 
essing of good loam and manure, and occa- 
inally manure waterings to support the plant 
d to feed the fruit. If these few suggestions 
e carried out success will be certain. Should 
not be possible to give the space in width 
med, build the house as suggested, only 7-feet 
de, rafters 8 feet would, of course, be too 
ig ; 7 feet 6 inches would be about a nice 
eh. Then use one side for Cucumbers, say 
j east side, and the west for plants. It may 
rther be added that no one can successfully 
)w plants in the same house as Cucumbers, as 
i latter requires more heat than most plants, 
d at the same time plants require at all times 
free circulation of pure air, avoiding cold 
nds. The flue may be taken under the stage 
d return under the bed, but in no case use 
irds on it as already advised, as they are 
ble to take fire and destroy the plants. 


Pits and Frames. 

Hotbeds are, as a rule, rather difficult to 
.nage properly, as the heat cannot always be 
ciently regulated. A moderate and steady 
nperature is what is required, and this can be 
ured in a well-made hotbed for six months, 
e materials required for a lasting hotbed are 
.ble litter and leaves in equal quantities; in 
3 absence of leaves, use half-decayed hotbi ' 
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manure, refuse turf-choppings, or any other 
materials likely to moderate the fermentation 
of the stable litter. The first consideration is 
the selection of a site for the bed, which should 
always be in a dry and sheltered situation. No¬ 
thing extracts heat so rapidly as cold winds. 
indeed, where a hotbed is made up annually, it 
is better to have it 6unk two-thirds in the 
ground. It would be preferable, in fact, to have 
it wholly in the ground, but as the bed will 
settle down at least one-third of its height dur¬ 
ing the summer, the frame would get below the 
ground-line, which would be inconvenient. 

For a frame 9 feet by 5 feet the pit would re¬ 
quire to be 14 feet long and 10 feet wide; and 
if the bed were intended to last eight or nine 
months it should be quite 4 feet deep—which, 
allowing one-third of the bed to be above 
ground, would give a total breadth of 6 feet of 
fermenting material. If the pit be double- 
boarded with strong rough deal, so as to form 
a 2-inch cavity all round between the earth and 
the sides of the bed, the heat will last a con¬ 
siderable time longer, as the cavity prevents the 
bed from being robbed of its heat by the cold 
earth. Another advantage of having a pit for 
the bed is that the latter is made with greater 
facility, for it requires a skilled hand to build up 
a compact and permanent hotbed on the sur¬ 
face of the ground. Whatever kind of site is 
prepared, the next step is to have the materials 
placed conveniently near. These may be thrown 
roughly together the first time, sprinkling plenty 
of water upon them if they be at all dry. In a 
week or ten days the heap will usually be found 
to be heating violently, when it should be 
turned over again, taking care to mix the litter 
thoroughly, adding more water if required. A 
week or so later it will want another turning, 
which as a rule ought to be sufficient to bring 
it into a fit condition for making up into a bed, 
even though it be heating strongly, for the tem¬ 
perature will subside a good deal after the 
materials are well trodden down. 

Very good hotbeds are those made with hol¬ 
low bottoms. Build up corner piers of brickwork 
to the required height, say 2 feet in front and 
‘ ‘ feet at back; strong bearers are then laid 
lengthways on these piers, and stout planks 
crosswise on the bearers to form a floor, leaving 
sufficient apertures for the heat to pass through. 
The frame is then set on and a layer of leaf- 
mould put into it 2 inches or three inches thick, 
to keep down the steam. A load of strong, fresh 
manure is then put under the frame and enclosed 
all round with litter or garden refuse of any kind 
that may be at hand. In the course of a week 
the heat is up and the bed fit for planting, and 
by taking away or adding to the heating mate¬ 
rial underneath, the temperature may be regu¬ 
lated to a few degrees. Where brickwork cannot 
be used for the piers, stout posts will answer the 
purpose equally well. 

In preparing the bed fob planting, the 
bottom of the frame should be covered with 
turves, grassy side downwards, or in the absence 
of these any rough soil or half-decayed leaves 
will do; on the top of these lay a ridge of soil 
the whole length of the frame. This should 
afterwards be levelled up, as the plants root out 
in both directions. Frequent soilings are an evil 
in hotbed culture, for such operations cannot be 
performed without disarranging the foliage and 
injuring the plants. The bed being prepared, 
and presuming the bottom-heat to have subsided 
to about 75° or 80°, the plants should be planted, 
one in the centre of each light. If not done 
before, they should at the same time have their 
tops pinched off above the second or third leaf. 
After planting, with the assistance of linings, in 
the shape of stable litter and a careful economi¬ 
sation of sun-heat, the bottom-heat may be kept 
at 70° at least, and the top-heat at 70° at night, 
and 80° or 85° with sun. In very bright weather 
a shading of thin canvas should be rolled over 
the frame during the hottest part of the day, but 
shading should not be resorted to more than can 
be helped. Air must be admitted at all times, 
and even in severe weather the sashes should be 
raised the thickness of a penny piece to let the 
steam escape. 

A cucumber pit differs from a frame in this 
respect—that a pit is composed of brickwork, 
and a frame is of wood, and movable. With a 
pit, the well-prepared stable-manure is thrown 
into the pit, carefully built into the interior,and 
gently trodden to settle it down; then the 
needful soil it placed on the surface, raised like 


a little hill in the centre, but thinner around 
the sides; and when the raw steam has passed 
off, the plants are planted into the centre of the 
hills, and fresh soil is added as the young roots 
show through the soil. The manure should be 
well prepared by frequent turnings and water¬ 
ings until it is equally heated, as in the case of 
hot-beds; and after it has been placed in the 
pit, a little ventilation should be given behind. 
The plants may be put in about the third or 
fourth day, and be lightly shaded on hot sunny 
days. If the brick pit be built with open walls, 
or has pigeon-holes round the sides, some thick 
linings of manure may be built up round it, and 
the heat will pass into the frame, and aid to 
prolong the inside warmth. Where hot-water 
pits are employed for growing Cucumbers, it is 
a good plan to apply a thick lining of ferment¬ 
ing material round the pit; also a covering of 
mats or other warm material over the glass 
during the night; by these means less fire-heat 
will be required, and the plants consequently 
kept in a healthier condition. To train Cucum¬ 
bers in pits, pieces of wire trellis-work should 
be fitted in each light about a foot from the 
glass, the bed containing the plants being about 
8 inches or 9 inches below this, which will afford 
greater facility for applying top-dressing; 
whereas if the ordinary mode of pegging down 
be adopted, top-dressing cannot be given with¬ 
out injury to the foliage. The greatest objection 
to pits for winter Cucumbers is the inconveni¬ 
ence of attending to the plants in severe 
weather; and plants are frequently allowed to 
run wild and get dry at the roots, in consequence 
of not being able to take off the lights when 
there is a continuance of frosty weather. 

(To be continued.) 


Wintering 1 Potatoes.— Apart from ac¬ 
tually rotting there is nothing so injurious to 
Potatoes in winter as starting into growth, and 
it is this that must be guarded against now and 
afterwards. Champions, Bocks, Queens, and 
Magnum Bonums are as yet safe, as they are 
always late in beginning to grow, but early and 
mid-season sorts are ever ready to grow on the 
slightest excitement. The larger the heaps the 
more their contents seem inclined to grow, and 
for various reasons it is best if Potatoes can be 
spread pretty well out. By this I do not mean 
that they should be in single layers, but a mass 
of them a foot or so in depth is deep enough. 
In high hillocks or ridges. Potatoes for table 
lose much of their flavour, and those intended 
for seed are not benefited thereby. Seed Pota¬ 
toes and those for eating are better kept 
separate, and all who wish to care for them both 
properly, generally try to treat them differently. 
Potatoes for eating should be kept well in 
the dark now, as when exposed to light 
for any length of time they soon become green 
and bitter. This takes place as quickly now as 
it would have done when they were newly lifted, 
and although very little light may be admitted 
to them, this may be sufficient to taint them. 

When Potatoes are in houses or sheds a con¬ 
tinuance of wet weather may make the place in 
which they are stored very damp, and to dry up 
this it may be necessary to let air and light in, 
but openings to do this should only be made on 
a dry day, or better still when dry at night. In 
some places, however, they may be stored where 
the doors or the windows have to be opened 
frequently, and then sufficient straw or some 
other covering should be thrown over them to 
keep the light from them. Eating Potatoes 
which have been put in pits and covered with 
soil may be looked into occasionally, and when 
it is seen they are all right in one part further 
search for failures need not be made, but they 
should not be left too long without knowing 
how they are keeping, or much loss may occur. 
If there is no decay sometimes they may be 
sprouting, and therefore will require attention. 
Seed Potatoes may be kept in any light place, 
as it does not matter how green they become, 
but they must not be allowed to sprout until 
just before planting time. Many early kinds are 
showing white growths now, but they will be 
rubbed off before they are an inch long, and 
this will be repeated if necessary until March, 
when they will be spread out thinly and allowed 
to grow from 1 inch to 2 inches before planting. 
Frost must be carefully excluded from all Pota¬ 
toes, but covering them up thickly to keep this 
out before it comes is only inducing them to 
start prematurely into growth. C. 
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ANSWHR8 TO QUHB1BS. 


cast over the crops is very useful, as the worms 
eat it and burst, but it is too expensive for 

j'lffToraT t k wwotth ^ general use.—C eler et Audax. 

_ « (miscellaneous.; 5 - Ifc is startling to learn that wireworms 

8686.—Supply ciBterii flowing over.— found St ^ wberry fruite , „ it i8 not 

The cistern of a coil boiler shooMbe fixed atove cugt0 for these ste t „ work oat of the 
the highest point of the pipes (at least.2tot ^ Jn ^ ond Should think they would 

and , the b l? w '? t L or a ’ r ? lpe do little harm to the roots, as those of Strawberry 

a httle higher The feed pipe from the extern , do not afford vely conge nial diet, the 
should enter the.bottom.pipe as near the boiler Pj reworm8 invariably preferring soft succulent 
as possible. If “ C. W. M. has got the toiler so The WOImg VQU *f ound in the strawberries 

faed and the air pipe exactly upon the bend of probably 8U ch as are universally found in 

the pipes on the highest point, so that the air d strawberry fruit when there is much 

can escape, then the fault lies in having too rain ^ d 8 the fnlit ia eaten by slugs, or rots before 
large a fire. I have fixed a great many toilers, it ^ ^ gathered. Some good may doubtless be 
and have consequently had many complaints done b fving the plants a heavy dressing of 
•espectmg them. I had one last week of the_ + u in wit* 


should be answered by a hot-water engineer, 
yet to a non-professional mind it would wen 
pretty obvious that the fault lies in the return 
inlet being so much smaller than the flow. This 
will be more apparent by comparing the respec¬ 
tive areas of circles of 2 inches (the flow) and 
three-quarters of an inch (the return). The 
former contains 3141 superficial inches, while 
the latter measures only 0 4417 of an inch, the 
2-inch pipe being thus rather more than seven 
times the capacity of the other. The circulation 
from this cause appears to be in a great measure 
choked.—M. 

8749.—Piping for greenhouses.-Fa 

a house 21 feet long and 8| feet wide, the same 
w ^ being a lean-to, two rows of 4-inch pipe won!', 

W 8 ^ v® Knnwino^that the soot n0 ^ andvej 7 lightly forking it in with a I soffice| but they should be carried along the er& 

rht' T told the trenfleman to dre8sin S of manure, and also by giving another of the structure furthest removed from th? 

> ni » I lOia tne gentleman to ri»o 0 i'nff Af oaa+ in li« nn ihn a rlnriniy 


same nature as “ C. 

boiler was fixed right, I told the gentleman ro . ^ ^ lle 0 n thesurface during 

make another fire, and as he told me he had | *;_., A 


maae anuiuer ure, uuu w ue wiu uic uc Uiw Anril A n 

been using slack with his coke, I told him to P * ‘ * 


leave it out, break the coke small, put the __ A w - , .. . „ 

damper a little more in. and I bad no doubt it " Montpellier "must have been peculiarly nn- 
would go all right. He acted on my advice, and fortunate in his selection of a stove for his 
has never had any trouble since. Now if "C. W. greenhouse, if it is really necessaiy to pay at- 
M.” will try that until he gets it to act, then ^tion to it every hour. About three weeks 
mark the damper so that he ran put it always in a ?° I P 1 ^ “ m y greenhouse the apparatus 
at one place, he will find the coil boiler a great made by Messenger, of Loughborough, and 
boon. As a rule, if these boilers do not act although the time may seem rather short to 

justify a confident opinion, the weather has been 
e such as to put its qualities to a severe test. The 
Sxcd^right.^aud'a'pcrsonrwiil'watch^thcm'closciy 5™ made up at eight o'clock has always been 
for a few days, closing and opening the damper alight m the morning, and the lowest tempera- 
(wrasrinnllv. t.hnv will thinlr. as a friend nf mine turc during the night has been 4- . On the 


8169.— Heating a greenhouse.— I think 


occasonally, they will think, as a friend of mine 
said to me to-day, “ Its quite a pleasure to have 


night of the 10th, the night of most severe 


a greenhouse now, as there is no fear of the f [ 0ist ’ the thermometer at the warmest end of 
fire getting too hot nor going ont, damping all <to K™ cnh ?? se registered «°. and at th « cool 
your hopes of having a splendid stow of flowers en( \ J greenhouse is a span roof one, 


for the spring.”—W. Leech. 


13 feet by 8 feet, and the heating apparatus is 
Messenger’s smallest, or No. 1, and has been 


«7* 4 —OuHur 0 Of various plants— ^ed with cinders only.-N. T. 


Andromeda floribunda succeeds well in the open 


8777— Laying Box edgings.— Proceed 


air, prefering a sheltered, slightly shaded situa- atonce topUnt Box edgings'if desirable, but 
ft > s a neat-habited, free-flowenng tbe beH t time is in February, for it is 

shrnb, and deserves tee best place that canto ^ P tempting work in mid-winter. If I 
wcorded it in a garden Chorozemas are New 7 t ^ 8u “ h work done in October or 

Holland plants,mostlyof easy culture,and which Novemb | j defer it until the days begin to 
only demand protection against frost m winter. Iengthen / bllt Box is such a free riling plant 
When they have done flowering they should to , ^ jt ' ^ successfuUy Ranted St any 

pruned in below the flowers. Watered <arefu ly, . f h 7 Our plan is to dig over the 

they soon break anew into growth, and in the .. 1(1 J thnn Rtr „L h the lino where the 


case of rootbound specimens this is the time to 
shift them. Th 
loam and peat 


soil quite level, then stretch the line where the 
edgiDg is to be, beat down firmly with the back 


^ith k ntenTvTf 8t sUv^»K ^ a 

it with plenty of silver sand in ,_rv«n fim 


.. j ’ v u v ~ * j » • • towards where tbe walk is to be, pull the Box 

it, and they should to grown under glass giving ( u • and , it in dte evenly , s0 

plenty of air until the middle of August, when « form P a rc ’ ular u ,? broken 'line, pres sthe 

%,“° n i h m th ® T n soil against the rciots by hand, then flU in and 
air to harden their wood. Clianthus magnifies tread S uite firm , worki £ g a g iod layer of soil 
and Choisya ternata also demand cool green- t g to f th B 8 ^ lk wi]1 then 

house treatment. The former is a handsome Y „ T n 

flowering plant, growing freely if potted in good 


loam with a little leaf-mould and rotten manure 


8760— Dressing for heavy soil— There 


«»»-uiviuu nuu luviiuu uiauui o ... , .— • , .« . 

added to it. It is very liable to the attacks of 18 n0 ^ etter dress J n g heavy soil than long 

red spider, so that in hot weather the under stable manure laid on fresh, and dug in whilst 
surfaces of the leaves should be frequently ^ ie 8traw is tough and full of fibre. As the sou 
syringed. Linum trigynum will grow in ordinary * 8 du K rou 8^y* ^ ie dressing should be got on in 
greenhouse temperature, but requires a winter f ro8t y weather that the soil may not be trodden 
warmth of 60° to flower it well. Old specimens a ? d rendered sodden. It is always dangerous to 
may be cut back in spring and shifted when di 8 U P °. r pove stiff soil at all in the winter, as 
they break. They should be frequently syringed heavy rain mvanably renders it stiff and clogs 
- ~ ^ 6 it with moisture. If the ground be left just as 

the crop of the previous season is lifted, and 

Al_ aw in fL a nrinf ai* Ka 1 A^t 


in summer.—J. C. B. 
8761. — Wireworm 


Strawberry dressing put* on in the winter be left and 
beds. The best method for keeping these ^ . j n spring, the soil then almost always 

^1! “ ^ wVr’ {ie Tt nt '7 wori freely. A thick dressmg of sandy roil 

turning theigronnd over, «o that the small birds . always good for stiff soils, bnt it 

may clear them off. Before turning grass land ”“, d not be y de f ply baried . Good early 

'"f'fi’h l g .°?ir ?i . app y “.n w' 7 T 88 "! 6 Potatoes for stiff land are Beauty of Hebron 

of fresh gas-hme at least a month before plough- ° , Kiubaaket> and of i ate ones Magnum 
mg. If the weather is showery, this will destroy * u am n ^ 

all grabs, and plants as well; therefore, it is not Bonum and Read ' Dg Hero — D - 

9. . - . r 1 9 _ Q'roc Mam nrinrp o ora Vi 


applicable where there are growing crops. Fre- A , . .. , A 

quent hoeing will greatly Assist in keeping the evident that‘‘Constant Reader’’has got his plants 
wireworm down. Traps: Amongst plants, where * ar t® 0 thlc kly placed. and they are robbing or 
salt and other deterrents cannot be applied, starving each other. Plants that are so close to 
Carrots stuck into the ground, or slices of Tur- eac * 1 °. er they will not admit of surface 
nip or Potato served in a like manner, and manuring must be too thick by half. There 
examined on alternate days, will effect a clear- seems to be no other couree open in the present 
ance if the traps are sufficiently numerous. ca8e t ^ an to lift one-half the plants, then 
Nitrate of soda or salt: These applied at the add more soil and manure to improve and 
rate of about five hundredweights per acre nourish those that remain. Those lifted had 
about twice, at intervals of a week, will clear better be planted elsewhere. If manure cannot 
the ground, but they will also damage the be given over the plants, and the latter may not 
plants; they should be applied in showery be lifted* then it only remains to give fre- 
weather. Gas liquor, diluted with about six q°ent soakings of manure-water^ but that 
times its bulk of water, will clear off all grubs * 8 of doubtful value. By far the best thing to 
within a reasonable distance of the surface. The do i* t0 ma ^ e a merit of necessity, and thin out 
application should be at least a month before t* 1 ® P^ anta as advised. A. 
getting in a crop. Oilcake dust: Where salt 8728— Hot-water pipes not working, 

cannot be us^d grqu^d cake sown broad- —Although doubtless this is a question which 


8726 — Manuring a garden— It is too 


e us^grtju^d 


boiler. The best arrangement would be tocar^ 
the flow pipe along the sashes in front, as th¬ 
is always the coldest part of the house, bringire 
the return down by the side of the path. 
sure and fix the pipes with indiarubber rings, v 
this is a cheaper and simpler method than th 
old one of stopping with tow and red lead. The 
rings are supplied by the pipe merchants- 
J. C. B. 

8766— Dimensions of croquet lawns 
—A full-sized croquet lawn is 40 yards by 3» 
yards. This should be marked out by tape, on- 
side this all round, at one yard distance, should 
be a wire-netting one foot high, well filed, to 
stop the balls. Of course, if there are banks cr 
walls or other impediments, the wire fence nerl 
not go all round. From the inquiry itself, it a 
evident “H. T.” does not know much abed 
croquet, and only a beginner, therefore he ml 
not have a full-sized croquet lawn, and oti 
30 yards by 25 yards would do. The rules car, ‘m 
obtained of De La Rue, publisher, London - 
Hon. Sec., Croquet Club. 

8767 — Green matter on greenhouse 
floors. —The following will be found a 
plan of getting rid of the above. Get a pi?ti 
of fine-grained sandstone 9 inches square, d 
have a handle let into it in a slanting pf-rr i 
so as to be about the height of the luuids 
standing upright. Then procure some daij 
sand, and after throwing a bucket of wata '< 
the flags sprinkle the sand on them and 
with the stone. After going oveT the floonl 
this way a few times the stones will be eld 
and smooth—W. G. Jewitt. 

8546— Ants in greenhouse.— One p 
to get rid of this pest is to procure some 
sponges, those with wide open pores are td 
and dip them in a mixture of treacle and rstt 
say half a pound of treacle to a quart of ^ 
After soaking the sponges and letting all sisi 
fiuons water drain from them, place them cm ^ 
greenhouse stage in the evening, then go r.ci 
with a pail of hot water in the morning and n 
them into it, when a good many anfc 
caught, and with a little perseverance they ri 
soon be exterminated.—W. G. J ewitt. 

8746—Coooa-nut fibre in gardens 

I never found this of much use in ocrr.oi 
gardening except as a protection for 
plants or roots, and I quite agree with'-Ba 
gardener as to its use on light lands, as it wd 
only make them lighter still, and in hik cat 
out of ten do more harm than good. I tbj 
“ B.” would do best to follow the advice of a 
gardener, as he is the one who sbodd ri 1 
what is the best for the laud and jrfants 
his care.—W. G. Jewitt. 

—— The only purpose to which Coes ril 
can be put on light lands is for es^ 
beds in summer, in order to protect the rtss 
against drought. Light lands do not need ss] 
thing of this description, it is onlj 
holding soils which require the addition to 
of any light organic materiaL Kvec in ssj 
cases the fibre should be partially decent 
before mixing with the soil, otherwise it V -1 
apt to breed fungus.—J. C. B. 

8766.— Pansies in frames.— There fa 
culty in keeping Pansies through the winter ; t**- 1 ^ 
neesssary beyond a little protection with littrt vr« 
during very hard frost, and plenty of air in nnfet q 
weather, and removing all signs of decaj.- 
Jbwitt. 

8768. —Dividing hardy plants.- >‘e*ri T f ^ 
of hardy plants, such asPnmroees, Auricula 
lie divided and be replanted at once, or 
open, mild weather up to the end of April. 
soil is fairly dry, the sooner the dividing 
better.-kA. a | from 
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S 755 .- 8 oft soap for plan tS.— 1 And “Geldart’s 
apo Mollis " a good thing (or all purposes. and the 
iost c mvenient (or continuous nae. Sold by grocers 
[i fcrew capped glass jars. It cannot be made cheaply 
C home, I believe.—Y ew Tkkk. 

8769. -Manuring Roses — Apply the manure at 
nee in the (orm of a thick mulch, as It will serve to pro- 
;ct the roots, and the mauurial properties will be washed 
it<> the soil by the time the plants are in need o( them. 
-J. C. B. 

S705 -Plaster of Paris.— This material is o( no 
ultural value, and probably will do more harm than 
ood. Put fresh lime in heaps, and cover with soil till 
lakel; then spread it over the land and fork in. That 
ill do much good.—A. D. 

8767 -Conferva on greenhouse floor.-- Water the 
oor with boiling water, and theu scrub the stones well 
) remove the dead moss. Follow up this plan a few 
mes, and the nuisance will in time be extirpated.—A. 
8724.— Vinegar plant.— The botanical name of this 
ingoid formation is Penecilium glaucuin. I believe it 
i be perfectly wholesome, as it is sometimes used to 
liange indifferent wine into vinegar.—J. C. B. 


J. B. IF.—We have lately published a great amount of 
tatter on the subject of heating greenhouses, to which 
refer you. It would be invidious of us to name stoves 
f special makers. The apparatus you enquire about has 
sen spoken of as being an excellent one. 

John nonstock.— We have published no such list as 
1 st you enquire about. Probably some of the huge Bose 
rowers' catalogues would answer your purpose. 

IP. Colling. —Mr. John Scott, Marriott Nurseries, 
rewkerne, Somerset. 

A. Durham.--We do not undertake to name varieties 
f the Chrysanthemum. 

T. J. IF.—The Geraniums mentioned as well as those 
nown as scarlet Geraniums are all nearly Pelargoniums. 


QUBBIB& 


Roles for Correspondents.—JR oommunica- 
ions for insertion should be dearly and concisely written 
none side of the paper only and addressed to the EDITOR. 
'otters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
tad address OJ the sender is required, in addition to any 
10 m de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
hould always bear the number and title of the Query 
i neutered. When more than one query is sent each should 
•eon a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
Iardsning going to press a considerable time before the 
(ay of publication, it is not possible to insert queries and 
ommunicatums the week they are received. Querist not 
\ruwered should be sent to us again. 

9024. - Independent boilers.— I have an inde- 
indent boiler, 2 feet high, 1 foot across inside, with 
low and return pipe across one end of the house and 
long the front. Size of house, 15 feet by 8 feet; Bize of 
ipes from boiler across end, 2 inches; size of pipes along 
root, 3 inches, making 14 feet of 2-inch and 26 feet of 
inch. Bolter and pipes hold about sixteen or eighteen 
allons of wa.ter. Top of cistern 6 inches above top of 
►oiler, on which is fixed a tap for steam, also one at 
ligheat point of pipes which goes out at the top of roof, 
here is no door to draught-hole, so I cut a piece of state 
j within a quarter of an inch of the hole. I then shut off 
tamper gradually, which is fixed In the flue (a 4-inch 
ron pipe), until smoke comes out of the boiler, then I 
lightly raise it. The flue is at the top of the boiler, and 
tamper afoot above. Now. regulated as above described, 
find if it is half filled ana left, it will burn up clear ana 
Irive the water out of the cistern. I burn coke broken 
ip small with the dust In it; If I take the dust out it 
laugs up and out goes the fire. I have tried wetting the 
oke to prevent its burning so fast, and when filled for 
he night it gets one mass of fire all through, and 
mpties both pipes and boiler before morning. My 
pinion is this, there is not enough piping to the boiler. 

V hat can be done ?— Boiler. 

9025. — Plants for corridors.—I have a glass 
orridcr or conservatory 60 feet long, feet wide, and 
feet high, against the back wall of my house communi- 
sting with several rooms. It has a glass roof and glass 
n one sftle to within 3 feet of the floor, and the aspect is 
orth. I propose to put in Just sufficient hot-water 
ipes to keep ont frost, and I want to stock it with plants 
nd creepers, not requiring much moisture (which the 
roximity of the rooms makes objectionable). Will some 
xperienoed reader of GARDENING give me a list of plants 
> form the permanent stock, to which I may temporarily 
Jd flowering plants from the greenhouse in their proper 
;asou ?—Ignoramus. 

9026. — Gladioli bulbs starting.—I have about 
Jven dozen of various kinds of Gladioli bulbs, which, by 
n oversight, were placed about three weeks since in a 
ark and rather damp cellar. On examining the coUec- 
ion to-day, I found that nearly every bulb had made 
*esh roots, varying from half an inch to two inches in 
rugth ; but only in two or three instances had the bulbs 
tarted from the top to the extent of an inch or two. 

V ill someone kindly tell me If the said bulbs am damaged 
» any way, and if so, the best mode of rectifying the 
image ?—W. T. 

9C/27. —Culture of Nuts.—I should be glad If some 
f the readers of GARDENING would give me some instruc- 
Ions in the culture of Filberts and Cob Nuts. I have 
bout three dozen Filberts and about one dozen Cobs, all 
><nl sized trees. I want to learn what sort of ground 
111 suit them best, and if 3 feet to 4 feet will be a good 
btance to set them apart. I have laid them all carefully 
i by the heels.— Essex Calf. 

—Hot-water apparatus not working.— 
shall be glad if anyone acquainted with hot-water 
esting will tell me why the water in the supply cistern 
ill nut go away when the boiler Is filled to a level, and 
ben will not fill all the pipes? This has only happened 
ince one of the return pipes broke under ground, but at 
lie same time I can fill all the ni^es from one end of the 
<mge of pipes, so that there seems no stoppage.— 

‘ ara * tm Digitized by COOgfe 


9029. — Bones for manure.— How can I best make 
use of the usual beef and mutton bones (produced from 
the kitchen) as manure In the girden? I have tried 
breaking them up, but must confess I find it too hard 
work. Is there any simple method I can adopt to soften 
them, so that they may decay in the ground?—B. N. 

9030. — Moving old Mulberry trees.— I have a 
Mulberry tree on my lawn which has been planted about 
twenty years, it is not a large tree. Is it too old to be 
moved, as I want the room for lawn tennis ? I thought 
of moviDg it into my fruit orchard. Please tell me 
whether It can be done, and how.— C. H. F. 

0031.— German psat.—This is recommended as an 
improved bedding lor horses, and I use it, but I am 
afraid to use it after it comes from the stable as a manure 
for plants and shrubs. Can anyone who knows assure me 
that it will not injure them?-J. W. T. 

9032. —Tea Roses for market.—I would like' the 
names of twelve Tea Roses that would give the best 
results for cutting for market planted out in a green¬ 
house?—A. S. 

9033. - Chrysanthemums for market.—I would 
be greatly obliged for the names of six of the best incurved 
white Chrysanthemums to flower in succession, and best 
adapted for cut flowers for market ?—A. S. 

9034. — Single Dahlias.— Having bought a packet of 
single Dahlia seed, I should be glad if any reader of 
Gardening would tell me when to sow it, and the 
general treatment of the plants when up.— Amateur. 

9085.—Li llum auratum and longiflorum.— Will 
someone kindly give me particulars of the culture of 
Lilium auratum and longiflorum as regards sotl, time 
of planting, Ac.— Japonic a. 


POULTRY. 


Light Brahma fowls— Much is said in 
favour of one sort of fowls and the other. My 
opinion is (and 1 have kept most sorts) that for 
those with either a limited or uolimite4 grass 
run the Light Brahmas are as good for general 
purposes as any. To begin with, they never 
wander a great way from home, and do not fly 
over the fence or wall into the garden, being 
easily kept within bounds. They look exceed¬ 
ingly stylish as they move about on the grass, 
being large and a beautiful white with black 
pencilling. Well bred and fed they should 
weigh eight to ten pounds when seven or eight 
months old, and that when dressed and put on 
the table is something to carve at. They are 
above all other sorts of fowls the very best for 
winter laying, generally taking their rest when 
eggs are cheap. 1 And mine are no trouble when 
broody or when sitting, and the chickens are 
very hardy and easily reared. I shall suggest to 
those who hesitate what sort to keep to try the 
Light Brahma.— Wm. Sydenham. 

Creels. —Dixon's “ Ornamental and Domestic 
Poultry” gives the following account of the 
Creole:—“ They were imported from Spain and 
Portugal in the reign of Queen Anne in 1703. 
The hen has a rose comb, pure white neok and 
breast, and the rest of the body most exquisitely 
pencilled with bluish slate colour and white; 
legs light blue. The cock has the back and neck 
greyish white, breast and wings slightly spotted, 
tail nearly black, fine double comb. These fowls 
are the most perfect patterns of neatness in 
make, and are under the average size ,* they are 
excellent layers, and fairly good mothers; eggs 
rather small, French white, and slightly taper¬ 
ing at one end. There is also a spurious breed 
of this variety sold iu towns that is larger than 
the true type, but by no means so neatly made, 
the necks mixed with specks, and the slate and 
white markings confused on the body.” We 
have found the Creels very good eating.— 
H. J. H. 


BIRD& 

Goldfinch, mules. —The best mode of 
breeding these is to procure a young cock gold¬ 
finch as early in the season as possible and keep 
him with three or four young hen canaries quite 
apart from any others, by this means they be¬ 
come accustomed to each other, and the gold¬ 
finch becomes in his habits and general style 
much like a canary. About the end of February 
take the goldfinch away from the hens and 
keep him in a separate cage, but in the same 
room with them, so that they can see and hear 
each other. Atout the end of April put the 
goldfinch in a large cage with the canaries, and 
as soon as a hen commences building her nest 
remove the others; when she has laid her second 
egg take him away, place him with the others, 
and repeat the same process. Care must be 
taken that the goldfinch does not spoil the nest 
or break the eggs; to prevent which, watch 
him, and if mischievous take out the eggs as 


soon as laid, placing in an Imitation egg. When 
hatched, the males are as hardy as canaries and 
easily reared. My most successful rearing was 
with five hens and one goldfinch flying loose in 
a room, with trees and nest boxes in it, where 
they all bred and reared mules. The goldfinch 
would help to build the nest and feed the young 
ones all round; this he did for many years until 
old age took him off, much to my regret, as he 
was never any more trouble than a canary. If 
you are wishful to breed what are known as 
pied or light-coloured mules, select the hens of 
as light or mealy a colour as possible, indeed 
they are best when bred on purpose from a light 
buff cock and hen, and are known in the trade 
as muling hens, being nearly white.— Fisher 
H. Goudk. 

Books on birds.—Will some one give me a list of 
the best illustrated works on birds ana birds’nests and 
birds’eggs ?—F. H. W. 


AQUARIA. 

Fish dying 1 in aquaria.— The cause of 
fish dying in an aquarium with their backs and 
sides covered with a sort of fungos is that the 
water supplied is not perfectly fresh, possibly 
taken from a tank. I have goldfish and carp in 
an aquarium which have been supplied with 
spring water from a pump for many years, and 
hkve not lost one. Some of the fish are very 
tame, constantly watching in genial weather for 
my appearance, and come into my hand with 
evident pleasure. They flee from a stranger. I 
give them a little bread from my fingers occa¬ 
sionally.—R. A. 

- Put the fish with the fungoid growth 

upon upon them into a salt water bath for a few 
minutes; say about two tablespoonfuls of salt 
dissolved in a quart of water, take them out as 
soon as they show signs of distress, this will 
kill the parasites. If the vegetable and animal 
life in the aquarium are properly balanced so 
that there is no need to keep changing the 
water, the fish will remain healthy. Perhaps 
you have overstocked the aquarium with fish, 
so that they are short of oxygen.—J. W. G. 

Sticklebacks dying.— The most likely 
cause of “ A. P. Q.’s ’’ sticklebacks dying is that 
they have killed each other. They are the most 
pugnacious of all the inhabitants of the water, 
and often kill their fellows. I know of no 
remedy, but the best plan is to give them plenty 
of room and aqaatic plants to produce the 
necessary oxygen and animalculss for their 
existence.—J. W. G, 


THH HOUSEHOLD. 

To plokle hams (Westphalia flavour).— 
Take a quart of good ale, four ounces of coarse 
sugar, four ounces of coarse salt, four ounces of 
bay salt, one ounce of saltpetre, half ounce 
ground black pepper, half ounce ground 
pimento or allspice. Put these in a saucepan 
and boil, and pour it on the ham whilst hot. This 
is sufficient for a ham of fourteen pounds 
weight; for one of twenty pounds add half 
the above quantity. Put the ham in a pan just 
large enough to hold it, and let the liquor cover 
rather more than half of it. Turn the ham over 
every day for a month or five weeks. Then 
smoke it for another month. It will keep sound 
and of excellent flavour for at least a year. 
Before pickling do not salt it, but hang it up for 
three or four days according as the weather may 
be.—W. G. 

Pickling hams.— The following is a most 
excellent recipe used by the writer's family for 
four generationsPut to each ham (twenty 
to thirty pounds weight) half-pound of common 
salt, one pound of bay salt, two ounces saltpetre, 
and one and a half ounces black pepper. Dry 
these ingredients thoroughly, pound very fine, 
and rub the hams thoroughly with the mixture 
four days in succession. Then put ham and 
mixture into a pan, and add one and a half 
pound treacle and half-pint of mild ale. Turn 
the ham in this each day for a month, take out, 
soak in cold water for twenty-four hours, hang 
in kitchen for a month to dry. Then keep in a 
damp place till required. If the ham becomes 
coated with green mould whilst in a damp cellar, 
so much is the flavour improved. The writer has 
used this recipe for six years, and never tasted 
any hams to equal them.— Yorkshire. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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IQUISITES. — Cocoa-nnt Fftn 

bushel, 100 for 26s.; track (tootelfe 

__as Peat—6s. 6d. per nek. 6 sacks 2s, 

sacks 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat—8s. jper sack, 6 neks a_ 
sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Baud—Is. 9d. per bushel 15a. hi 
ton, 26s. per ton : in 2 bushel bags, 4<L each. Yellow Fitaoa 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel. Spfcacrca 
Moss, 8s. 6dL per sack. Manures, Garden Stick*, \oja 
Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats, 4c. Write for n* 
Price List. H. G. 8MYTH, 17a, Coal Yard, Drury Lace lU* 


Extraordinary Autumn Sale 


HAKDEN 

vT Refuse, 4< 


OF YOUR SEEDSMAN LAXTON’S 

-... -- — —- Particu- 


U NEW PEAS, Evolution and William Hurst, 
lars post free from THOM AS LAX TON, Bedford. 

TQUTLEGIA GLANDULOSA (true).- 

li flowering plants, 9s. per dozen, free to ar 

station in England or Scotland on receipt of cash v-1 

—JOHN QRIGOR & CO., The Nurser ies, Fo rres, N.B. 

■JOHN LAING & CO.’S VINES, carefully 

U grown at tne new vineyard, are now in prime condition 
for planting; fruiting canes, 7s. 6d. and 10s. each ; planting 
canes, 3s. 6d. to 5s. Delivery free of packing or carriage 
within 12 miles. - Address, The Vi neyard, Forest Hill._ 

WHITE CLOVES! WHITE CLOVES!!- 

YY Mrs. Siukins, the new hybrid white Clove, is the 
largest, sweetest, hardiest, most free growing and flowering 
variety in cultivation: blooms three inches across, perfect 
rosettes ; were admired by thousands at H R.H. Duchess of 
Tecks stall at the Grand Bazaar, also at Lady Peek’s 
Bazaar, opened by General Sir F. Roberts. Plants, 4s., 5s., 
and 6s. per doz.; post free for cash.—W. WE ALK , Taplow, 


POR A FEW WEEKS ONLY, TO EFFECT 

I. A CLEARANCE BEFORE WINTER —The plants 
are all first class, well established, clean, and grown in the 
least possible artificial heat, and will be found great bargains 
in every way. « 

,8« d. 

100 New and beautiful Stove and Greenhouse Plants 

in 100 distinct varieties, all true to name ••’20 
100 Stove and Greenhouse Ferns, 70 sorts .. • • 42 0 

12 Sweet-scented Flowering Plants.. 9 

12 Crotons. 12 sorts . 6s. and 12 0 

12 Dracmnas, 12 sorts. 6s. and 12 0 

12 Marautas, 12 sorts. 6s. and 12 0 

12 Ixoras, 12 sorts .9 0 

12 Climbers 12 sorts, 8tove or Greenhouse .. .. 6 0 

12 American Ferns, hardy, 12 sorts.9 0 

12 British „ „ „ .6 0 

12 Maiden hair Ferns. 6s. and 9 0 

12 Gardenias, 5-inch pots, set with buds .. 12s. and 18 0 

12 Stenhanotis, or Kucharis, flowering size .. •• 1? 9 

12 Orchids for winter flower.• ?l 0 

12 Gloxinias, new sorts of 1882 .. .. 6s. and 12 0 


Garden Requisites. J§j 


A IS SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL GARDENS, 

jQ. the leading Gentry, and Florists of the United KarL*. 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse, best quality. Is. 6d. per nek; 10 fa 
13a.; 15 for 18e. ; 30 for 30s., sacks included. Truck Qouei, 
free on rail, 40s.; Selected Brown Fibrous Peat. 5* w 
sack ; 5 for 22s. 6d. Black Peat, 4s. 6d. per sack ; 5 for it 
Coarse Silver Band, Is. 6d. per bushel; 14s. half Urn 2fc 


Bucks. 


flHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS.-Mr. N. 

Davis begB to say his new Catalogue of Chrysanthemums 
is now ready; aa well as fully describing the 600 varieties which 
forms his splendid collection, this catalogue gives full particu¬ 
lars as to cultivation, with many hints to ensure success in 
bringing the blooms to show quality, sent post free one stamp, 
or with one dozen strong healthy cuttings, 1 b. 2d , correctly 
named ; 25 for 2s. 3d.; 50 for 4s. ; 100 for 7s. 6d. For pur¬ 
chasers' selection and new varieties see catalogue. — N. 
DAVIS. 66. Warner Road, Camb erwell. _ 

PARLY FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

Xl MUMS.-Many grand new varieties, and all the older 
varieties reclassed into early and semi-earlyilowering, 40 dis¬ 
tinct sorts, being finest collection extant. Bee catalogue, post 
free one stamp.-N. DAVIS, 66, Warner Road. Ca mberwell. 

PRUIT TREES.—Pyramid Apples and Pears, 


kinds. Garden Sticks and Labels, Virgin Cork. Ru«a Max 
and everything necessary for the garden and coEMrnto 
TOBACCO CLOTH, 8d. per lb.; 28 lb., 18s. SPECIALS! 
Tobacco Paper, lOd. per lb.; 28 lb.. 21s. These attiefe la 

-'-npregnated with Tobacco Juioe, and, bt-inr*oH| 

is,, ?annot be obtained elsewhere. Price last a 
HERBERT 4 CO , 19, New Broad Stmt 
' ■' ruing by Gow s, fishmonger, one miss* 
Station). _ 

A Tor beautiful Flowers and Plants gaO* 

Use J. Hagarty's Celebrated TV: 

OSQ GARDEN REQUISITES 

AT REDUCED PRICES. 

POCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-buahelbtf, 

\J Is 6d.; 10 for 13s.; 15 for 18s.; 30 for 30B.,baptaehM 
truck (loose), 40 r. ; Best Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s. am MM 
for 22s. 6<L: Black Fibrous Peat, 4s. 6<L per sack, (forft. 
sacks 4d. each; Coarse Silver Sand, la. 6d. per bushel. Yeil* 
Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, and Peat Mould. 1* pebasis! 
Bulb Compost. Is. 4d. per bushel, 5s. per sack. Msrnms 4 
all kinds ; fresh Sphagnum. Garden Stick* and I*befe, Eao 
Mats, kc. Tobacco Cloth and Paper. The best imported. Gcfl 
8d. per lb.; Speciality Paper, lOd. per lb. Write for PM 
List—J. HAGARTY, Garden Requisite Stores. Ubm 
C hamber*. Wormwood Street, Old Broad Street,Loofloali 


iz Lwiexuuas, new suit* oi .. . • 

12 MoaaeB, 12 beautiful sorts. 

12 Plants for Table Decoration, distinct.. 

12 Creeping Plants for Ferneries, 4c. 

12 Filmy Fems for glass cases 
12 Azalea mollis, for forcing, full of buds 
12 Primula japonica and amoena .. 

12 Adiautum cardiocblmnum, fine for cutting 

12 ,, far icy ease . 

12 Roses in pots, finest sorts. 

12 Aralia Veitchi, gracillima, and others.. 

12 Australian Plants, distinct, for greenhouse 
12 Lady Ferns, in variety . 


imported by us,, cannot be obtained elsewhere. Price 
application.—V. ™ ^ 

Loudon, E.C. (tu 
from Broad Street 


12 Amaryllis, Hiemanthus, and other Cape Bulbs 
12 Palms, 12 sorts . 6s. 


HARDY PLANTS. 

12 Delphinium hybridum .60 

12 Carnations, extra strong.9 0 

12 Pinks, for winter forcing.5 0 

12 Phlox (herbaceous).. .40 

12 Pyrethrums 12 finest sortB .6 0 

12 Violets, 12 finest sorts .4 0 

12 Ivies, gold and silver j .6 0 

12 Pat sies, named sorts .4 0 

On £5 orders 10s. worth of plants may be selected by pur¬ 
chaser, and will be included ORA TIB. This only refers to 
plants ordered from this advertisement. Packages gratis for 
cash with order. Smaller quantities at same rates. 

JOHN H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 


plants 


Protect 


trade MARK 


REGISTERED 


if not better, than last season. Eggs will be 5s. per dozen ; 
60 for incubator, 21s.—WM. SYDENHAM, Water Orton, near 
Birm in gham ._____ 

QELECT Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine Plants 

IJ for beds, borders, rockwork, or exhibition purposes. 
Owing to removal, advertiser has a large number of strong 
clumps choice named perennials for disposal at 3a, to«a 
dozen on rail. List on application.—Apply to * AMATEUR, 
Mr. Smith, Printer, Chippin g Norton. _ 

pALIFORNIAN LILIES. — Rare, at excep- 

Vj tionally advantageous prices. Large importations JUBt 
received in fine condition. Prices per dozen and each. 
Canadense, 10 b. 6d., Is. 3d. : a rubrum, 15s., Is. 6d. ; colum- 
bianum, 15s., Is. 6d.; Humboldtl, 21s., 2s. ; pardalinum. 21s., 
2s • Parryi, 42s., 4s. 6d.; pompouium, 7s. 6d., Is.; rubescens. 
21s’, 2s. 6d.; superbum, 7s. 6d., Is. Correct coloured 
portrait of each in one large handsome plate, free by post, 
four Btamps. — HOOPER 4 CO., Covent Garden, London. 


GARDEN ANNUAL 


VIRGIN CORK FOR FERNERIES . 

V CONSERVATORIES.—The cheapest and t«*t 
in London.-GEORGE LOCKYER 4 OOTU High I 
Blooms bury, W*.Q ? s i 

TANNED NETTING, 2 yds. wide, ljd 

X yd.: 4 yds. wide, 3d. per yd. NEW TWINE NET 
1-in. mesh. 1 yd. wide, 2d. ; 2 yds. wide, 4d • 4 yda « 
per yd. HEXAGON GARDEN NETTING. M. 9 
Tiffany, 20 yd. pieees, 2pL yd.—W. CULLINGFORD, 


Almanack and Address Book 


Price, Is, poet free, la. 3d.; stronglj 
leather back, Is. 6d. 


bound with 
post free, Is. 9d. 


Street, Westminster, B.W., supply thx.se, at fellows*I 
fur cash to accompany order : Tightening Raidwroal 
per doz. ; Terminal Holdfasts, Is. 8d. per das.: g* 
Guiding the Wires, 5d. per doz. ; Wire, Is. lOd. pf**! 
Winding Key (only one required), 4d. BagnfanMlMi 

f«OCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, bested 

\J 4 bushel bag, Is. 4<L ; 15 bags, 14*: 30 beg*, mfl 
load, 33s. Gar den requis ites —A . FOULON.RStlfaj 

IJOSE 1 HOSE! HOSE!—Patent Red Kn 

II Garden Hose, stands severe tests of Gowmaect I» 
men to, thus proving superiority of quality. La*a f<* 
as long as ordinary India Rubber Hote; lighMr 
greater in strength, and cheaper in the long ntt l • 
other hose for garden use. A correspondent writ®. * 
had a length of your Red Rubber Hose in « no*I* 
it is now as good as ever.** Private enrtesata 
trade prices.—Samples and prioea of MERRYWS ul 
80^8, Manufacturer* 63. Long Acre. W O 

DIMMERS NEW SEASON'PERFUMES 
In traded direct from flowers with his patent Mjrvg 
White Heliotrope, White Pink, White Lilse. 
Malvetta, Rose Laurel, Wallflower, Sweet Pea Sfm 
| All from 2s. 6d.-EUGENE RJMMEL 86* Stnrfj 
Regent Street; and 24, Ooinhill London : and % *■ 


This is the most complete and accurate Yearly 
Reference Book for the use of all interested in 
Gardens yet published. The alphabetical lists 
of the Trade have been much extended and cor¬ 
rected to date in the present edition, and a new 
list of the Trade in each county given. The 
lists of Gardens, Country Seats, and Gardeners 
have been very much extended, amounting to 
double the number hitherto published in any 
directory. The Garden Annual may be ordered 
through all Booksellers, Nurserymen, and Seeds¬ 
men. 


struetions, sent out properly i»ocked, poBt and package free. 
Remittance, stamps or postal notes.—Address, SAMUEL 
DAXON. Cioft. Warrin gton, Lancashire. _ 

A CTUMN-SOWN, tine plants of Cabbage, 

JA Cauliflower, Kale, Savoy, Winter Onions, Lettuce, 4c., 
4c.,cheap, in small or large quantities, by post or rail. Send 
for list and printed copy of numerous unsolicited testi¬ 
monials from customers, 1882, to EDWARD LEIGH, 
Wrotham Farm. Duusfold, Godaiming. 8urrey. _ 

CLEARING prices: — Hyacinths, four 

Vj varieties, 2s. 2d. doz , 2 doz. 4s., 3 doz. 5s. 6d.; Gladiolus 
brenchleyensis, 50 for 3s. ; Ranunculus, Is. lOd. per 100; 
Anemones, 5d doz. ; Gxalis, 4«L, carriage paid.—S. 4 W. 


S GARDENER; highly recommended.—A 


gentleman leaving the neighbourhood of Windsor to 


anxious to recommend his gardener (a married man), who 
has lived with him upwards of fifteen years, to a situation 
within twenty or twenty-five miles of London. The gardener, 
with two or three under him, haB had the entire management 
of flowers and kitchen garden, conservatory, forcing houses, 
and vinery. He is recommended as a good gardener, 
thoroughly understanding and liking his work, especially 
good as to Grapes, as an honest,mober. faithful and 


THE GARDEN OFFICE: 

37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


WOOD CHARCOAL for 

id Sanitary purpose* 


T, BROOK, * HIEST, 





























Dies. 23, 1882.] 
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Established 1765. 

SLOW COMBUSTION 
ITOVK FOR HEATING 
1REENHOUSES, 4c. 



SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED 


Orer 14,000 have been sold 
y us since this invention 
as first patented. 


JOHN C. CHRISTIE, 

Heating, Lighting, and Sanitary Engineer. 

IMPROVED PATENT SLOW COMBUSTION 

AJNTD OTHER BOILERS, JbJIXID 

COMPLETE HOT-WATER APPARATUS; 

FOR COTTAGE OR MANSION. 


Warehouses and Offices - -- -- -- -- - 3 & 5, MANSELL ST., E.C. ) I nUROII 

Show Rooms.2, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. t LUNUUI1- 



GEORGrE’S 

PATENT CALORIGEN, 

FOR WARMING & VENTILATING. 

Gas CALORIQEN, £3 3i., height 2S in., diam. 14 in. 

OrL „ £3 3s., „ „ „ 12}In. 

Coke „ £6 63., ,, 32 in., ,, 16 in. 

Illustrated Prospectuses and Testimonials on ap¬ 
plication to 

J. F. FARWIG & CO., 

36, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 



Christmas Roses. 

FTRONG PLANTS, in 5-in.' ]x>ts, now full of 

* flower buds 2s. each, 18 b. dozen ; good plants with flower 
Ids, 9o and Is. each, 8s. and 10 b. 6d. doz.: nice plants by post 
L each, 4a. 6<L dozen, postage 3d. extra.—W. 51. CROWE, 
fewyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. _ 


Stephanotis floribunda. 

K ROOTED plants, by post, Is. each; 

r in pots. Is. 6d. to 10s. each.—W. M. CROWE, 
_sery, Upton. Essex._ 


Azaleas, Camellias, &c. 4000. 

AELVE splendid Azalea indica, well set 

with flower bud*, in best varieties for forcing, including 
ites. 24s., 30s., and 42s. dozen. Twelve splendid Camellias, 
♦ with buds, in best varieties, 25s., 30 b., and 42s. dozen, 
eaths and Epacris, 18s. and 24s. dozen. See Catalogue, 
ee.—W. M. CROWE, Bo leyn Nur sery , Upton, E ssex. 


>.000. Ferns! Ferns!! Ferns M1 10,000. 

"'ll K following very scarce and choice varieties : 
■ Cneilanthes elegans (Lace Fern), Is.; Lastrea ariatata 
riegau mew), 9d.; Gymnogramma Martensi, G. decom- 
(the golden Ferns), and G. argyr. peruviana (the 
IverFern), 3d. each; Cyathea medularia, Is.; Alsopnila 
oralis and Dickaonia antarctica, 9d. each, all three tree 
nn ; I*t< -ris tricolor, very richly variegated. Is. 3d. each. 
x splendid Maiden-hairs in 4-in. pots, A. cuneatum, A. 
kpil!us-veneris, A. colpodes, A. formosum, A. setulosum, 
'-ustuiu, for 10 b. ; twelve fine stove and greenhouse 
tfiw, including Maiden-hairs, Pteris. Lomarias, Ac., strong 
ints in pots or by post, 4s.; twelve larger, in 5-in. pots, 9s. 
d 12a. See catalogue.-WM CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, 
^too.JJasex._ 


NEW SINGLE DAHLIA SEED. 

WARE’S SUPERB STRAIN can now be sup- 

V* plied; prices to the tiade and private buyers upon 
application. I can still offer Pot and Ground Roots in all 
the leading varieties; descriptive price lists on application. 

THOMAS S. WARE, 

Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 
■REAUTIFUL OLD LAWN TURF FOR 

D SALE, fiom the ground of a mansion five miles from 
London, about to be developed for building ; quantity about 
an acre and a half —Apply by letter to Messrs. WM. A F. 
HOUG HTON, bl, Old Bro ad Street, London. E.C [421 7 

ORDER OF YOUR SEEDSMAN LAXTON’S 

V/ SANDY PRIZE ONION and other novelties.—Parti¬ 
culars post free from THOMAS LAXTON, Bedford^ 


FARE’S-] 

t la 6d. : 


S-FOOT FERNS.—Davallia canariensis, 

la 6d. ; D. elegans, la ; D. Mooreana, Is. 6d.; D. Tyer- 
ini, Is. 6d., or the four varieties 4s. 9d.—W. M. CROWE, 
syn Nursery, Upton, Escex. 


«0 Winter-flowering Carnations. 8000 
WELVE well-rooted plants in six best varie¬ 
ties. 4s ; 28 k per 100 ; larger in M's pots, 7s. 6d dor.; 55s. 
lw ; in 48’g, 15e. and 18s. dozen, £5 and £6 IQs. per 100. 
^catalogue —W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, 

Gardenia intermedia. 

-BAN HEALTHY PLANTS, in 60’s 9d. each 

dozen. A few large plants, which will be full of 
■era this winter. Price on application. Catalogue free.— 
M. CROWE. Boleyn Nursery. Upton, Essex. _ 


DO Cyclamen persicum. 6000 

LL from the finest procurable strains. Good 

plants by Dost, 2s. 6d. dozen : larger in'pots, 3s. 6d. and 
lozen ; extra large, 10s. dozen.—M. W. CROWE, Boleyn 
ver y, Upton. Essex_ 

Chrysanthemums. 

T2 have been awarded Four First-class 
Certificates for our this season's Novelties. Guttings 
now be had of the twenty extraordinary grand new 
etiea introduced by us this year, at In. 6d. each, or the 
•or 20a. Well-rooted plants can also be had now of all 
sorts at 3 b. 6d. each. For description, see catalogue 
ti>). Cuttings of the best older varieties, our selection, 
i 2s. per dozen. 

DIXON 4 CO., Amhurst Nurseries, Anton St., Hack- 
K . and City Seed Warehouse, 34, Moorgate 8fc, L ondon. 

St5"on”REARING AND MANAGE- 

MKNT OF POULTRY, with DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 
tUE of thirty-six distinct varieties bred by R. R. 
PLKR 4 CO. New edition will shortly be published. Free 
eceipt of postage.—Apply at once to Prebendal Farm « 

Hama, ___ 1 

iLON <fe CUCUMBER FRAMES, 

Catalogu es, with prices, poet free. 

O 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 

LIFE OF A SCOTCH NATURALIST. 

Illustrated by George Reid, R.S.A. New Edi¬ 
tion. Post 8vo. 6s. 

“ Mr. Smiles has, in a very charming and very beautifully 
illustrated volume, rescued the fame and character of Thomas 
Edward from oblivion us a most accomplished Naturalist."— 
Times. 

“ Never has Mr. 8miles written with more freshness and 
zest than in presenting to us the picture of this Palissy of 
naturalists. A noble lesson of unaffected humility here goes 
haud-in-hand with the lesson of self-help, and elevates it."— 
Si>ectator. 

“ The biography of this remarkable man owes much of Its 
charm to the manner in which Mr. Smiles has done his part 
as narrator. The unobtrusive way in which the story is told, 
and the pleasant style of the smooth and experienced pen, 
deserve more than a passing word of approval .”—Saturday 
Review. 

DUTY: with Illustrations of Courage, 

Patience, and Endurance. Post 8vo. Gs. 

SELF - HELP : with Illustrations of 

Conduct and Perseverance. Post 8vo. 6s. 

CHARACTER : a Book of Noble Cha¬ 

racteristics. Post 8vo. 6s. 

THRIFT : a Book of Domestic Counsel. 

Post 8vo. 6s. 

INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron 

Workers and Tool Makers. Post 8vo. 6s. 

THE HUGUENOTS : Their Settle¬ 
ments, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. Il¬ 
lustrated by 9 Steel Portraits and 342 Engrav¬ 
ings on Wood. 5 vols. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
each. 

LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. 

(Centenary edition). Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, 
Geologist and Botanist. With Portrait etched 
by Rajon, and numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 12 s. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


To Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Market 
Gardeners, and others. 

DARK ESTATE, BARNET, HERTS, the 

A property of the British Laud Company, Limited. FOR 
SALE by PRIVATE TREATY, three enclosures of valu¬ 
able FREEHOLD LAND, tithe free and land tax redeemed, 
situate within a few minutes' walk of Barnet and Ookleigh 
Park Stations on the main line of the Great Northern Rail¬ 
way, from whence there are frequent trains to Broad Street 
Station, on the North London Railway, and to Moorgate 
Street, Ludgate Hill, Kiags Cross, aud Victoria on the 
London. Chatham, Great Northern, and Metropolitan Rail¬ 
ways. Lot A contains 3a 3r 31p.; lot B contains 2a 3r lOp. ; 
lot C contains 3a lr 8p. 

The property being within easy access of the London mar¬ 
kets, it is well worth the attention of persons desirous of 
acquiring land for nursery or market garden purposes. 
There is an excellent stream of water running through the 
land. 

The purchase money may be paid by a deposit of 10 per 
cent., and the balance by half-yearly instalments, 5 percent, 
interest being charged on the balance unpaid, but the whole 
or any part may be paid off at any time without notice. 
Free conveyance will be given on the vendor's title being 
accepted. 

Plans, price, and further particulars may be obtained on 
application to the Auctioneers, at the offices of the British 
Land Company (Limited), 25, Moorgate Street, E.C. 


free.—BON MARCHE DES FLEURS, 18, Westbourne 
Grove. London._ 


WANTED by an Amateur, a Situation in a 

» V good nursery, to assist iu houses ; is deaf, but intelli¬ 
gent and enthusiastic in the work ; would give time; age 22; 
excellent references.—Address “AMATEUR,” 21, Harley 
Street, Bow, London, K_ 

rpHE GARDEN — Terms of Subscription.— 

A The Garden is sent direct from the Offioe in London 
post free, payable in advance : For one year. 19s. 6tL ; half a 
year, 9s. 9d. ; quarter of a year, 5s. The Garden is also- 
posted regularly to the United States, Canada, aud the Conti¬ 
nent of Europe, and all places under class “A” of Postal 
Union, for twelve months at 24s. P.O.O. should be filled up 
in the uame of Thomas Spanswick, aud should be made 
payable at Mouey Order Deportment, General Post Office, 
London, E.C. 

The Garden is alBo published in monthly parts, price 
Is. 6d.. post free Is. 9d. Readers of The Garden are advised 
to obtain the paper iu all coses where it is possible through a 
Newsagent, Bookseller, or Railway Bookstall, and to request 
that it be delivered flat or unfolded, so that injury to the 
coloured Plate and Engravings may be avoided. _ 
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JOHN GREEN 

Invites attention to the following hardy Perennial and other 
pianta suitable for present planting, all sent free to your own 
door for cash with order. Catalogue for a penny stamp. 


Oid Crimson Clove Carnation, 
Is each; 3 for 2s.; 7s.6d. doz. 

Carnations, mixed, 2s. per doz. 

Double Primroses, white, lilac 

and yellow, 6<Leach,4s. 6d. per 

Hepaticas, double red and 
single blue, 6d. each 

Polyanthus, Is. per doz. 

Wallflowers, blood red and 
golden yellow. Is. per doz. 

Pansies, choice, Is. i>er doz. 

Giant Sweet Williams, Is. 3d. 
per dot. 

Foxgloves. 2s. per doz. 

Canterbury Bells, double, 
single, or mixed. 2s. per doz. 

Antirrhinums, tall or dwarf, 
Is. per doz. 

Silene jieudula compact*. Is. 
per doz. __ .. 

Daisies, Rob Roy, The Bride, 

and Pink Beauty, Is. per doz. 


Alpine Wallflowers, 4d. each, 
3s. per doz. 

PentsUmons, mixed, 2s. per 
doz. 

Aquilegia, Is. per doz. 

Old Clove Pink (white), Is. per 
doz. 

Pheasant’s-eye Pink (true), 2s. 
doz. 

Alpine Auriculas. 2s. per doz. 

Myosotis dissititlora, Is. per 
doz. 

Brompton Stocks, Is. 6d. per 
doz. 

Geuin atrosanguineum,? 6d. 
each, 4s. fid. doz. 

Rockets, the true old double 
white, 6d. each. 

Ranunculus acris fl.-pl. (Fair 
Maids of France), 6d_ each. 

Violet The Czar, 4d. each, 3s. 
per doz. 

RudbockiaNewmaui,9d. each 


Three plants each of the above (being 
all) free to your own door for 21s; one plant of each for 
7s 6tL These would prove very satisfactory little collec¬ 
tions for Binall gardens, ami could not fail to please. 

300 Hardy Spring-flowering Plants for 20s., 150 for 10s., 
75 for 6e. 

JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 

NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots. 

Seller's selection, 30s. per dozen. Purchaser's ditto, 36s. 
The above comprise all the best English and French raised 
Hybrid Perpetual*, Perpetual Polyantha, Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
and Perpetual Moss. 

ROBis of 1881 

Of above-named classes, 18s. to 24s. per dozen. In pots. 

Choice Roses. 

Tea-scented, Hybrid Tea, Noisette, China, and Bourbon 
18s. to Ma. per dosen ; strong plants, in pots. 

Descriptive List on application. 

RICHARD SMITH & OO., 

NURSERYMEN AND 8EED MERCHANTS. 

WORCESTER. 

FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

Special List (August, 1882) now ready. 

rpHK LARGEST STOCK in the greatest mum 

i. ber of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and green 
house cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and othei 
purpoees Intending purchasers Bhould send for above list 
before buying elsewhere. Post free. 

W & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FBBN NTJR8BBV. BALB. MA NCHESTER 

The Largest Rose Gardens in England. 

CRANSTON’S NURSERIES 

(Established 178r>). 

HOSES ON OWN HOOTS 

A large quantity of very fine plants of Hybrid 
Perpetuals, Bourbons, Hybrid Chinas, Sec. List 
of varieties, with prices, on application. 

CRANSTON'S NURSERY AND SEED CO. 

(LIMITED), 

KING’S ACRE, HEREFORD. 


To prevent disappointment order ut once. 

New Raspberry, Baumforth’s Seedling. 

THF. BEST RASPBERRY IN THE KINGDOM. 

See Testimonials. 

Trice, 5s. per dozen Canes ; 35s. per 100. Extra 
strong selected, 7s. Gd. per dozen. 

EDMUND PHILIP DIXON, 

The Yorkshire Seed Establishment, Hull. 

“specially cheap glass. 

Packing Casts free and not returnable. 

S'X) squares glass, 15 oz., 8 by 6 for 10s. 6d. 

200 „ ,e " 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Good English glft-ss 


15oz., 8i by fij 
15 oz., 131 by 8 
21 oz., 13J by 8 
15oz.,lt by 10 
21 oz., 14 by 10 
15 oz.. 12) by 12 
21 oz., 12J by 12 
15 oz., 14 by 12 
21 oz . 14 by 12 
15 oz., 15 by 9 
21 oz., 15 by 9 


10s. 6d. 
9s 6d. 
13s 6.1. 
13s. 6.1. 
19s. (VI. 
14s. 6d. 
21s. fid. 
16s. 6d. 
24s. 6d. 
13s. fid. 
19s. (VI. 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SOLID&TUBULAR BAR FENCING 

Iron Hurdles, Garden Seats, &c., &c. 





Illustrated Catalogue of Hurdles, Gates, and all kinds of 
_ Don and Wire Fencing, Ac., free on application. 


VICTORIA WORKS, Wolverhampton, 

And 3, Crooked Lane. King William Street, Loudon, E.O. 

1 C. STEVENS’ HORTICULTURAL. 

U . SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application, or post free. 

THE “ECONOMIC STAR" BOILER 


B EST, Cheapest, and most 

powerful of all Itoilers, suitable for 
amateurs' greenhouses of All sizes. 
Prices from £2 5s. upwards. Lists and 
full particulars on application. 


purchasers. 


Any of these sizes cut down to Biiit 


oilier sizes quoted for ou application. 


Puttv Id per lb. Paint (White, Chocolate or Stone) ready 
mixed in 4-lb. and 7-lb. tins at 6<L per lb., tins included. 
Terms cash with order. l’ O O. payable General Post 
Office, Leeds. 

HENBY WAIN WRIGHT, Glass and Lead Merchant, 
8 dc 10, Alfpad^treet, Boar L^ae, LEEDS. 


Digitized by 


», Alfted^Street, Boar Lane, 

v Google 



WILLIAM J. FOX, 

Hot-water Engineer, 

12, South Placr, Finsbury, 
London, E.C. 



Automatic, Economic, and 
Efficient. 


Hocking's New Patent 

AUTOMATIC COKE 
m GAS BOILERS 

Will maintain a uniform 
temperature for from 12 
to la hours, and often from 
15 to 20 hours, with one 
small charge of common 
(las Coke of the cheapest 
kind. For economy and 
efficiency in combination 
with cleanliness and com¬ 
fort these Boilers are, 
beyond the possibility of 
a doubt, the greatest boon 
ever offered for the pur¬ 
pose of Heating Conser¬ 
vatories, Hulls, and other 
Buildings, where little at¬ 
tention is required. 

Every particular, with 
testimonials, given on ap¬ 
plication to 

PHAN ALIN HOCKING 

k CO. (Limited), 37, 
Hanover St., Liverpool. 


STEVEN BH0S. & CO., 

Ironfounders and Manufacturers of 

HOT-WATER GOODS, 

35 <& 36, Upper Thames Street, 

LONDON, E.C. 


STAR 

No. 61. 


BOILERS. 

No. 52, 



Cheap, durable, and powerful. 

HUT- WATER 

HEATING APPARATUS 

FOR GAS OR OIL 


-tpnicc coMHLtTC |rmm Equal to 30 ft. of 2-in. pipe ; can be 
11 10. 0. placed anywhere. 1 quart of oil in 

14 hours or 4 ft. of gas per hour. Price complete, £2 10a. 
Stud for a complete list of Boilers, Pipes, etc., to 
WM. POORE & CO., 

Hot-water Engineers, 155, Oheapside, E.O. 


Cheap Heating Apparatus for Small Grtenboustj 



''nil PRIORI 

?, complete • 

No. 1, £3 15 6 

l| No.3,J64 5 6 A) 

TT No. 9, £4 0Q 

UNo .\M Kg 




Our " Champion " Boiler will burn 12 houn without itte&a 

Q. WIIOOX A CO., Hot-water Engineers inf Bolkr 
Makers. 85, Old Street, London. 
Estimates and Price Lists free. All descriptions of B0ILIES, 
PIPES, and FITTINGS in Stock. 


GREENHOUSE 

IB O I L ERS. 

BOULTON k PAUL, NORWICH. 
Catalogues and Prices Free on Amioxtio*. 


Amateur's Hot-water Apparatus. 

ACME Slow Combustion Boiler, pipes, and 

d. all fittings complete, ready for erection, from i! 

" r Boilers from J 


Independent Slow Combustion Star 
Illustrated Lists free. 

CM AS P. KIN NELL k OO.. 31. Baokrifr. Alt 


tit ad 


RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 

(GILLINGHAM’S PATENT). 





In BRASS. COPPER, or IRON, from Sir 64 
By this invention small conservatories can t* kept U 
uniform temperature throughout the whole thirty fc* 
at a cost of 6d., and the heater requires no attention wtau* 
during that period. All other lamp heaters throw borct» 
vitiated air into the room. This heats by radiation, ici 
impurities aic deposited in the water automaticallycondo* 
Manufactured by 

TREGGON & CO. 

(The oldest firm in the trade), YORK WORKS. BREWI1 
ROAD, LONDON, N. City Office and Warehouse, 13, J-v 

Str eet, E .O._ . 

JOHN 3PIGK3-OTT. 

Please send for Price Lists, post fret. 

THE 
ARGOSY 
BRACE. 

Comfort 
guaranteed. 

PRICES : 

la. 2d., Is. 7d , 1 b. lOd , 2s. 2d., 2s- 8d., 38.2 
and 3a. 7d. Postage, 2d. 

JOHN PIGG0TT, 

115, 116, &. 117, CHEA PSIDE J 1 

MAGIC LANTERN, 

iiictiires of •’Gulliver sTiaveB-^" 

10s. fid.. £1 la. to £10 10r 
of Magic Lanterns indSJJJ 
stamps Catalogue of , 

VENTIONS, P resents, TejrW 

_ _ Jokes, and Fun. Grand C 

Number. 2000 Engravings, la ; post free. 16*a*|w , 

M ILLIK1N & LAWLEY, 106, STRAND, 

Garden Requisites. 

„„ WEBBER, Wholesale Merchant SuJ 

VV • Road, Loughton. Essex.— Orchid Peat 
Loam, Silver Sand, Cocoa-nut Fibre. TobaccoPM *-* 
best quality. ^ 

Virgin Cork, Mushroom Spawn. Blood, and 
manure of the finest quality. Buyers before pm™** 
where should obtain lowest wholeaale prices from 
W. WEBBER, Station Road, Loughton.S 



W 


Through rates given to any station in the Unit** 

>r soils m quantities not leas than two tons 

Mniw* 


for _ 

GREENHOUSES FOR THE 

vT Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhorn, 10 *t1 
Conservatory, 12 ft by 8 ft., £8. Vinexy,90 ft. C 
Fixtures Drawings, 3d. — Yorkshire Hortkaiw* 

Windhill, Shipley. 


TT'E EL’S GARDEN ERAS FR1KNJ' ' 

A. BLIGHT DE8TROYER. WINTER 
& c.. used by gardeners of H.R.H. the Prince of V, 
Nobility in preference to all other ins ecricii ka 3a V s ^ 
Descriptive pamphlet—KEEL k HAWES. H*r- ^ 


Printed anil Published by the registered I 
Robinson, at the Office, 37, Southampton _ 

Parish of St Paul. Covent Garden, in t 
Saturday, December 23, 1882. 

Original from * ^ *1 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. 

REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


DEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF 

LJ FLOWERS for screens and scrap books; 100 for 16s., 
ifty for 9s., twelve for 2s. 6d. Specimen plate poet free for 3d. 
-P.O.O. to T. SPANSWlC<The Publishing Office, 37, 
ioathampton Street. Oovent Garden. _ 

MR. T. HAWKINS. F.R.H.S., begs to notify 

LW- that hie Illustrated Vegetable and Floral Catalogue 
ind Guide for 1883 is now ready, and may be had free by post 
or three stamps. — Hillingdon Heath Nurseries, near 
Jxbridge. 

DKUIT IREKS 1 FRUIT TREES 1 FRUIT 

L TREB8 !—Clearance sale of Are acres of choice and 
troog trees at about half the isual price. Apples, standards, 
lalf-Btandarda, trained, or pyramid, 4-ft. to 5-ft. stems, 18s. to 
4s. per dozen ; Cherries, ditto, ditto, 24s. to 30s. per dozen ; 
)amaons, 30e. ; Pears, 18s. to 30s.; and Plums, 18a. to 30s. per 
lozen ; Red and White Currants, best selected varieties, and 
iooaeberries, 3ci. per dozen; Apricots and PeacheB, trained 
ntf established, 6s. to 10s. 6d. each. Reduction made when 
kot less than fifty trees of a sort be taken.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
f .RH.8., Hillingdon Heath, near Uxbridge. 

DOSE TREES. — Strong trees, 300 varieties, 
LI) 7b. per dozen, or If not less than 100 be taken, 46s.— 
P. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. U xbridge. _ 

DRIMULA..—Best of strains, strong, healthy 

L plants, Bh owing for bloom, 4s dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, 

LR.H.8., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

TY CLAM EN, finest strain grown. — Having 
J purchased the entire stock of one of the largest growers 
if this stateljr flower, I can offer fine bulbs at 6s. doz. ; small 
litto, 2a. fcd. doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ui- 
ridge. _ 

[CINERARIA.—Exhibition varieties, in flower- 


DITCHER PLANTS for cool greenhouse, most 

A curious and interesting; pitchers hold water; almost 
hardy, stems of Sarracenia purpurea (Pitcher plant), a rich 
rosy purple; plant, Is. 10d., free; two, 3s. 2d., free.—MOB¬ 
LEY k CO.. Fulwood, Preston. 


•PHE charming little cool house Orchid, Calo- 
A pogon pulchellus. bulbs, la, each, free: two, Is. 6d.; 
or bulb and a crown of the Cypripedium Caioeolus Orchid, 
2s., free.—MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, Preston. 


2s., free.—MORLEY a CO., 


O ing pots, 3s. 6d. dozen, 20s. 100; carefully packed.—T. 

J. HAWKI NS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge, _ 

W ALLFLOWER,Harbinger or Blood-red, 

»T strong plants, 2s. 100, 16s. 1 000; seed from ditto, 
arge^jacket, 6d.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 

pjAMELLLAS in variety, just coming into 
U flower In 4J-in. pots, 3s. each ; in 7-in. pots, 6s. each ; 
rod in 12-in. pots, 10s. each ; all true to name, strong healthy 
fonts.—T. J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

CARNATIONS.—Strong plants in 4$-in. pots, 
U will soon bloom, 8s. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hil- 
ingd on Heat h, Uxbridg e._ 

DUJJ3S. — Clearance sale, under cost price, 

0 Hyacinths, finest quality for pots or glasses, 3s. dozen, 
2s. 100; bedding Hyacinths, 2s. 64. dozen. 20s. 100 ; Tulips, 
ingle and double, 4s. 100; Snowdrops, 2s. 6d. 100; Poly- 
nthus Narcissus, 7s. 100; Pheasant's-eye, 6s. 10C; Crocus, 
a. 100; Anemones, 4s. 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 

I ea th._U xbrid ga_ 

CLEARANCE bALE.-lOOO bulbs for one 

J guinea, comprising 30 finest named Hyacinths; 100 Poly- 
nthus Narcissus, 200 mixed or Pheasant’s-eye Narcissus. 
0 Tulips in four varieties, 200 Crocus in four varieties, 100 
tnemones, 200 Snowdrops, 100 Daffodils, 12 Lilium candi- 
um, and 12 Tiger Lilies.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 

leath. Uxbridge. __ 

[ ILIUM candidum and Arum aethiopica. — 

Ll Special attention is drawn to these beautiful winter* 
owermg bulbs, easily cultivated, and so useful for decora- 
ive purposes. Candidum, 6s. doz.; Arum, small size, 3s., 
tree ditto, 8s. per doz.—T. J. HAWKINS,Hillingdon Heath, 

Ttnridse _ 


U'OR delightful perfume few flowers can equal 
A the beautiful double white Tuberose ; four bulbs. Is. 6<L, 
free, with cultural directions; six, 2a., free.—MORLEY & 
CO., Fulwood, PreBton. _ 

THE beautiful Yellow Orchid, Cypripedium 
A Calceolus, for cool greenhouse. Is. 2d., free; two roots. 
Is. 9d., free. Not started, sound crowns as imported.— 
MORLEY & CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

O ROOTS WHITE CHRISTMAS ROSE, show- 

Cr ing bloom, Is. 9d., free. See article in laBt week's Gar¬ 
dening ; doz. 4s. fd., free; all blooming roots; smaller. 
3s. 6d. per doz., free; 24, 6s., free; nice for planting.— 
MORLEY & OO., Fulwood, Preston. 

flUR STOCK of the rare British Fern, Poly- 

atichum Lonchitia, true Holly Fern, ia getting low ; fronds 
appear as if composed of miniature Holly leaves. Plant Is., 
free ; 2, Is. 8d., free.—MORLEY k CO , Fulwood, Preston, 

T AST OFFER of the old English white s weet- 

AJ scented garden Lily, Lilium candidum. 4 bulbs, Is. 4d., 
free, quite hardy.—MORLEY a CO., Fulwood. Preston 

q PLANTS SWEET BRIER, la. 8d„ free. 

O Foliage of this Rose is delightfully scented; nice for 
cutting, quite hardy; can be grown in pots and forced if 
desired. (See last week's Gardening article).—MORLEY 
& Co., Fulwood, Preston. 


Q.RATIS AND POST FREE. 

QARDEN CALENDAR FOR 1883. 
gUTTON & SONS’ JUBILEE YEAR. 

ITALF A CENTURY AGO our Senior Partner, 

AA who is still an active Member of the Firm, turned his 
taste for Floriculture and Horticulture to business account, 
and added a trade in Garden Seeds to the older business in 
Farm Seeds which his father had for many years carried on. 

CtUTTON & SONS will send gratis and post 

A/ free to every applicant their new, original, and unique 

pOCKET GARDEN CALENDAR for 1883. ~ 
(A/HAT TO DO IN THE GARDENTK 

* V January. February, March, April, May, June, July, 
August,September, JIctober. November, December. See 

BUTTON’S POCKET GARDEnTcaLENDAR 

U Gratis. The most unique. __ 

SUTTON’S POCKET GARDEN CALENDAR 

W Gratis. The most original. 

SUTTON’S POCKET GARDEN CALENDAR 

A? Port free. The most useful _ 

iJHE BEST POCKET ALMANACK. 
SUTTON’S POCKET GARDEN CALENDAR 

Kj Gratia. Illustrated. _ 

SUTTON’S POCKET GARDEN CALENDAR 

kJ Gratis. Gratis. 


T AST OFFER for Home time of the pretty p P r29,!S ET GARDEN CALENDAR 

-Ll little Exotic Palms. 4 different named varieties. Is. 9d., -- * r ®®-- . - 

free, suitable for cool greenhouse or Fern case culture.— QUTTON & SONS, TlIE QUEEN’S SEEDS 

MORLEV k CO., Fulwood, Prestop. _ O MEN, and by special warrant SEEDSMEN TO THE 

(YNLY Is. 10d., free, a nice tuft of frond roots PRINCK OFWALtfB, READING, BERKS._ 

U of the rare and beautiful climbing Fern, Lygodium V UCCA or “ Adam’s Needle ” is a plant which 
palmatum, as imported. No other firm can offer at this -L is neither so generally known nor rlanted as much as it 
price; Btock limited; almost hardy.—MORLEY k CO., deserves to be, for when in flower it Is a most beautiful ob- 
Fulw ood, P reston._ject, its Aloe-like leaves and appearance being at once re- 

gELLEBORUS PURPURASCEN8 - Four 

• ro S ta , ot * ree; Tery 111 K ardenJ5 of all sizes : Yucca gloriosa pendula, Is 6d to 

rare in England.-MORLEY k OO., Fulwood, Preston, 3s. 6<L each; Yucca filamentosa. Is. 6d. to 3s 6d. each • YuocS 


ftlSHURST COMPOUND.-Used by 

• M oT® T* JHAWKINs' 'J the leading gardeners si nee 1860 against red spld 

P’T&jfc iaB - 100_T ' HAWKINS, thripe, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of fre 


ety c heap.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge * 

I|TE PHAN OTIS.—Strong plants of this oeauti- 

3 ful greenhouse creeper, so valuable for its highly scented 
nd beautiful bloom, 3s. 6<L per plant—T. J HAWKINS, 
[Ulingdon Heath. Uxbridge, _ 

SWEET VIOIJfiTS.~Russian, Neapolitan. Belle 
J de Chatenay, Marie Louise, Duchess of Edinburgh, Czar, 
nd White Crar, 2s. doz., Ids. 100.-T. J. HAWKINS, 

lillin gdon Hcalh, Uxbridge _ 

TUBEROSE, deliciously*scented white flower, 

L easily grown, strong roots, 6a. doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
lillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

CHRISTMAS BOSE (Helleborus niger).— 

J No heat or greenhouse required to grow this beautiful 
nd very useful decorative plant. 3s. per doz. roots.—T. J. 
IA WKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridg e._ 

The Publisher begs to announce that the positions of Adver- 
tsements cannot be settled beforehand, nor can any guarantee 
e given for the continued repetition of the same Advertisement 


free, suitable for cool greenhouse or Fern case culture.— 
MORLEV k CO., Fulwood, Preston. _ 

(YNLY Is. 10d., free, a nice tuft of frond roots 

of the rare and beautiful climbing Fern, Lygodium 
palmatum, as imported. No other firm can offer at this 
price; stock limited; almost hardy.—MORLEY k CO., 
Fulwood, Preston. 

tfELLEBORUS PURPURASCENS~F<mr 

LL roots of this lovely Christmas Rose Is. 6d., free ; very 
rare in England.—MORLEY k OO., Fulwood, Preston. 

STRAWBERRIES.—Strong roots for present 
O planting and for fruiting next year, 4s. per 100. Descrip¬ 
tive list andprice for plants in pots for forcing on applica¬ 
tion.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., Nurserymen ana Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. _ 

TREES for streets, trees for 

1 AVENUES, *o. f TREES AND SHRUBS which 
withstand smoke; beautiful plants in pots of various tints 
and of low growth for winter bedding, window boxes, k c. 
(the same plants may be used year after year). For prices, 
&c.. of above see descriptive list, free on application.— 
RICHARD SMITH k CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
Worcester. _ 

HREEPERS for Walla, Trellises, &c., in great 
VJ variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
object may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
ind advice on application.—RICHARD SMITH k OO., 
nworvmwn and Seed Merchants, Worcester. _ 

SCHOOLMASTER.—The best new Apple and 

good for exposed situations. First-class Certificate 
R.H.S.; Btrong maidenB, 7 b. 6d. each. Coloured plate, six 
stamps.—Particulars post free, from THOMAS LAXTON, 


3s. 6d. each; Yucca filamentosa. Is. 6d. to 3e6d. each : Yucca 
recurva. Is. 6d. to 3s. 6d. each.—RICHARD SMITH k OO 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 

"D OSES.—Well rooted, many shooted, truly 
J-« named, of matured vigorous growth, and of the be*ft 
kinds. Dwarfs, R. 8 . k Co.’s selection, 8s. per doz., 60s i* r 
100; Standards, 21s. per doz.—RICHARD SMITH k OO.. 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


Broom, Pyrus, Beiberis, Double Cherry, 8carlet Hawthorr * 
Guelder Rose, *c., 8s. per doz., 60s, per 100. Descriptive Lift 
on application.—RICHARD SMITH & CO., Nurserymen and 
Seed Merchants, Worcester. _ 

OPECIAL OFFER of surplus Stock, in fin© and 

KJ frequently transplanted Trees of various and choice 
kinds st exceedingly low prices. The List free on application 
-RICHARD SMITH k OO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 
cha nts, Worcester. _ 

OEAKALE.—Exceptionally fine roots for forc- 

kJ ing, 2s. 6d. per doz., 16s. per 100. Asparagus, Btrong for 
forcing, 12s. per 100; specially selected ditto, 16s. per 100 — 
RICHARD SMITH k CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer¬ 


chants, Worcester. 


Go. gle 


(IISHURST COMPOUND.—Used by many of 

VJ the leading gardeners Bince I860 against red snider, mildew, 
thrips, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. 
to the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 ox. as a winter 
dressing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre¬ 
parations intended to supersede it. In boxes, la, 3s., 10s. 6d 

A MERICAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

Lh. CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter's brush on Ois- 
burst. Compound, and working the lather int o the infected part 

niSHURSTlNE for dry feet and boot comfort 
VJ in much used by gardeners, farmers, ladies, sportsmen, 
and shore waders. Is sold by nurserymen and oilmen, with 
testimonials and directions for use. In boxes, 6d. and Is. 
each.— Wholesale by PRICE S PATENT CANDLE COM¬ 
PANY, Limited, London. 


ftfl flfiO CLEMATIS IN POTS of all the 

UvjvUv finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple) for climb¬ 
ing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, strong plants * 
descriptive list on application.—RICHARD SMITH A CO * 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Wo rcester._ ' 

HOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE^by Chubb’® 

yJ Patent Process. July 1, 1882. In oonsequence of the 
great scarcity of husks, from this date prioes will be se 
Follows: Sacks, Is. 6d. each; 10 sacks, 13s. ; 15 sacks, 18s - 
20 sacks, 23s.; 30 sacks, 30s. (all sacks included). Truck-load, 
free on rail, £2. Limited quantities of P.M. special quality 
granulated, in sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (two prize medals,-. 
TermSjStrictlycash with order.—CHUBB, ROUND k CO . 
Fibre Works. West Ferry Road, Mill wall, London, E 
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1A A HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

IUU for 25*.—Richard Smith * Go's selection of the 
above contain* a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
beautiful and hardy plant, for the border or rock-work t *o as 
to produce flowers and render the garden ■" 

area 

71RAPF7VINES and ORCHARD HOUSE 

U TREES IN POTS.—Grape Vines, extra strong, short- 
jointed, and well ripened; planting canes, 3*. 6d.t*>5a each; 
extra strong fruiting canes, 7s. 6d. to 10a Or^Md-house 
trees, fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 

Nureerymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. _. 

A PPLE TREES with MISTLETOE growing 

A on them.—Price from 7 s. 64 to 21*. each.—RICHARD 
SMITH k CO .. Nurser ymen, Worcester. ____ 

T7INES ! VINES 1—Murray’s Composition as a 

V winter dressing for the total destruction of mealy bug. 
all kinds of scale, thrips, red-spider, and mildew on Vines, 
Peaches, Pig*, kc.; one quart will dress an ordinary vinery. 
Price 1*. fid. per pint : 2s. 6d. per quart. Testimonial* on ap¬ 
plication to GEO. Murray. Gardener, Louth, Lincoln¬ 
shire. Trade suppl ied. ___ 

QINGLE DAHLIA SEED. — Ware’s superb 

O strain; saved from 12 distinct varieties of Paragon, 6d. 
and la. per pkt ; ditto mixed, from all the leading varieties, 
same price, post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Xfuraenes, 


T ILIUM AURATUM, the most beautiful of 

JJ aU Lilies; fine selected bulbs, will produce from five to 
ten flowers. Is. 3d. each; six, 5s. 6d, carriage paid.— HARK - 
NEBS k SON, Bed ale. ___ 

HHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS.-Best ex- 

U hibition varieties, large-flowering, Pom pone. Japanese, 
kc. Twelve pairs, correctly named, la 9d, carriage paid. 
HARKNE88 k BON. Nurserymen, Bedale._ 

TkAHLlAS. -Ground roots of aU the le^ing 
U varieties, 9s. per dor.; pot roots, 4a 64—HARKNE88 
k BON. Bedale. __ _. 


Christmas Roses. 


GTRONG PLANTS, in 6-in. pots, now full cf 

O flower buds 2s. each, 18*. dozen; good plants with flow® 
buds, 9d and Is. each, 8a and 10a 6d_ doz.: nice plants by 
6d. each, 4s. 64 dozen, postage 3d. extra.—W.M. CROWE. 
Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. _ 

Stephanotis floribuncLa. 
WELL-ROOTED plants, by post. Is. each: 

* V larger in pots, Is. 6d. to 10a each.—W. M. CROWE 
Boleyn Nursery, Upton. Essex. _ 

4000. Azaleaa Camellias, &c- 4000 

•PWELVE splendid Azalea indica, well eet 
X with flower buds, in best varieties for forcing, includis* 
whites, 24s., 30s., and 42s. dozen. Twelve splendid Ca me ll ia , 
set with buds, in best varieties, 25s., 30a., and 42 b. dots. 
Heaths and Epacria, 18s. and 24s. dozen. Bee GataJcv-f- 
free.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery. Upton, Essex. 

lO.OOO. Ferns! Ferns!! Ferns li 1 10,0C0. 
•UHE following very scarce and choice varieties: 
X Cheilanthes elegans (Lacs Fern), la.; Lsstrak aristan 
variegata (new), 94: Gymnogramma Martens!, G. dccKL 
posita (the golden Ferns), and G. argyr. penmans (tie 
silver Fern), 84 each; Cyathea medularim. la.: AlsopkiA 
australis and Dicksonia Antarctica, 94 each, all three tr** 
Ferns; Pteris tricolor, very richly variegated. Is. 3d. e ach 
Six splendid Maiden-hairs in 4-in. pots, A. cunsatuzn, A 
Oapillus-veneris, A colpodes, A formoeum. A setalosus. 
A. venustum, for 10s.; twelve fine stove and greenhr a** 
Ferns, including Maiden-hairs, Pteris. Lomariaa, kc.. itntj 
plants in pots or by post, 4s.; twelve larg er, in 5-in. pots, S* 
and 12s. Bee catalogue.—WM. CROWE, Boleyn "Sururj, 
Upton, Essex._ 

TTARE’S-FOOT FERNS.—Davallia canariensu, 

11 Is. 6d. ; D. elegans, la ; D. Mooreana, Is. 64.; D. Tys- 
manni, Is. 64, or the four varieties 4s. 9dL—W. M. CROWE, 
Boleyn Nu rsery, Upton, Essex. _ 

8000 Winter-flowering Car nations. 8000 
rpWELVE well-rooted plants in six best varie- 
X ties, 4s.; 28s. per 100 : lamer in 54’s pots, 7a 64 dos.:!» 
per 100 ; in 48's, 15s. and las. dozen, £5 and £6 10s. per R*l 
Bee catalogue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nuiaery, Upks, 
Essex. ___ 

Gardenia intermedia. 

flLEAN HEALTHY PLANTS, in 60 s 9d. each, 

V 6s. dozen. A few large plants, which will be fuilci 
flowers this winter. Price on application. Catalogue free.- 
W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 

6000 Cyclamen persiemn. 6000 


WELL-ROOTED 

v v larger in pots, Is. 


■"TUBEROSES.—Strong imported bulbs of “The 

1 Pearl," finest Tuberose in cultivation, dwarf variety of 
easy cultivation, 4s. dozen, carriage paid.—HAKKNKoo » 
BON, Bulb Importers, Bedale. _ 


same price, post tree.—R. w. Br.tuua.im, ia# 

Wall ingto n , Surre y.___ - 

p YNURA AURANriACA.—The new bedding 
VT plant for 1883, 2 b. each, post free. Christmas Roses, two 
for Is., post free; double Neapolitan Violets, six for la, 


IN flower; Dlants out of single pots, 1*. <»<*. P 08 * tree - 

R. W. BEEDELL. The Nur seriea Wall in gton. __ 

MYOSOTIS SEMPERFLORENS, beautiful 

DLL blue Forget-me-not, Is. 6d. per doa, post free; 10,000 

Wallin gton.___ 

A RALIA SIEBOLDI, or Fig-leaf Palm, three 

ii for Is.; Azalea pontica and mollis, two for la ; Pam¬ 
pas Grass, three for la ; Cyclamen persicum, prize strair, 
la 3d. per doa ; Chrysanthemum cuttings, to name, lsjx r 
doa ; all post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseriea Wa - 
lington._ _ __ 

PANSIES, fancy Belgian; 1 b. 3d. for 24 
UV/UU plants, post free; 6000 Pansies, English show, 


twelve splendid imported bulbs, 3a, carriage paid.—HARK- 
NE88 k SON, Bedale. ____ 

fILADIOLI.—First consignment to hand in 
VT splendid condition, heavy, plump, sound bulbs, twelve 
splendid hybrid exhibition varieties, 10s. ; twelve best 
garde * varieties, 6s., carriage paid.—H A R KN E88 k BON, 
Bedale- ___ 

BEAUTIFUL NAMED IRIS, invaluable for 

.D herbaceous borders ; twelve strong roots of the finest 
varieties all colours, named separately, 5a, carriage paid.— 
HARKNE88 k SON, Bedale. _ 

ORDER OF YOUR SEEDSMAN LAXTON’S 

U NEW BEANS, John Harrison and Glrtford Giant.- 
Particulars i>ost free from THOMAS LAXTON, Bedford. 

WHITE CLOVES! WHITE CLOVES!!- 

ft Mra Sinking, the new hybrid white Clove, is the 
largest, sweetest, hardiest, most free growing and flowering 
variety in cultivation: blooms three inches across, perfect 
rosettes; were admired by thousands at H R.H. Duchess of 
Tack's stall at the Grand Bazaar, also at Lady Peeks 
Bazaar, opened by General Sir F. Robert s. P lants, 4s., 5s., 
and 6s. per doz.; post free for cash.—W. WHALE, Tap low, 
Bucks. _ 


uvuv plants, post rree; i 
Is. 3d. for 24 plants: cuttings o 
Is. doz.. post free; Maiden-haL 


of all the beet named Pansies, 
dr Ferns, four for Is., poet free. 


Is. doz.. post free; Mai den-hair Ferns , f our for Is., post free. 
—R. W. BEKDFJJj, The Nurseries, Wellington. _ 

TCTINTH Year of distribution.—Telegraph Cu- 
IN cumber, warranted: R. W. Beedell’s noted strain; 
every seed saved personally from handsome and tnie fruit; 
the only sort grown; 16 seeds. Is., post free.—The Nurseries, 

Wallin gton. Surrey. ___ 

rpHE LYON LEEK, unrivalled for show 

1 purposes, grows to the enormous length of 20 inches and 
3 inches in diameter. Is. 6d. per packet, post free. Catalgoues 
of new and choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds. Potatoes, 
Gladioli kc., for 1883, gratis and post free.—STUART k 

MEIN, Seeds men, Kelso, N.B ._ 

TATANTED, large specimens of EUCHARIS 
YY AMAZONICA, also CAMELLIA ALBA PLENA of 
medium sizes. State lowest price delivered at railway station. 
—Apply to A. CRAWFORD k BON, 20, Mill 8treet, Belfast 

POSES (dwarfs), leading kinds, strong, 7s. 6d. 

Xu doz.; Sweet Williams, Polyanthus, Is. dos.; Brompton, 
Intermediate, Midlothian Stocks, Double Wallflower*. 6<L 
doz., 3s. 100.—U. HAIN, Floruit, White Cross Street, Here¬ 
ford____ 

POSES! ROSES! ROSES 1—Beat varieties, 

Xu true to name. Standards, 12s. 6d. per dos.; half 


Xu true to name. Standards, 12s. 6d. per dos.; half 
standards, 10s. 6d. per doz.; dwarfs. 6s. per doz.; Climbing 
Roses, 6s. per doz.; 50 choice dwarf Roses, 21s. J. W. s 
selection ; cash with order; catalogue on application.— 
JAMES WALTERS, Rose Grower and Nurseryman, 
Exeter. __ 

flEUMCOCCINEUM PLENUM, 3s. per doz. 

U See Gardening Illustrated. Dec. 9.— GEORGE 
DOWNES, Florist, 168, Lod ge Lane, Liverpool._ 

PHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Mr. N. 

U Davis begB to say his new Catalogue of Chrysanthemums 
is now ready; as well as fully describing the 600 varieties which 
forms his splendid collection, this catalogue gives full particu¬ 
lars as to cultivation, with many hints to ensure success in 
bringing the blooms to show quality, sent poet free one stamp, 
or with one dozen strong healthy cuttings, la 2d, correctly 
named ; 25 for 2 b. 3d.; 50 for 4s. ; 100 for 7a 64 For pur¬ 
chasers’ i selection and new varieties see catalogue. — N. 
DAVIS, 66. Warner Road, Camberwell. _ 

PARLY FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

Xl MUMS.-Many grand new varieties, and all the older 
varieties reolaased into early and semi-eariytfLowering, 40 dis¬ 
tinct sorts, being finest collection extant. 8ee catalogue, post 
free one Btamp.—N. DAVIS. 66, Warner Road, Camberwell . 

PRUIT TREES.—Pyramid Apples and Pears, 
X best sorts, good plants, 6s., 9s., and 12a per doz.; Straw¬ 
berries, 2s. 6d. per 100; Roses—La Grifferaie Rose cuttings 
for stock. Is. per 100, 7s. 64 per 1000, cash. Dwarf RP. 
Roses, all the leading varieties, 7s. per doz., 50 b. per 100.— 
WM. CLIBRAN k SON, Old fie ld Nursery, Altrincham. 

ftHRYSANTHEMUMS I CHRYSANTHE- 
VI MUMS !!--Cutting* now ready of several hundred 
varieties, our selection. Is. 6d. per doz., 8s. per 100. The col¬ 
lection comprises all the new and old sorts worth growing, 
English or Continental; Japanese varieties, 2s. 6d. per doz. 
—WM. CLIBRAN k SON, Ol dfield Nursery, Altrinch am. 

TTITILLLAM FARREN, Rose Grower, How 

YV House Nurseries, Cambridge. The stock of Roses is 
extra good this Beason, every plant being large, very bushy, 
and well ripened Very fine dwarfs, 50s. per 100 : 50, 30s.; 
25,16s : 10s. per dozen. Standards, £$ per 100, £3 10s. 6d. 
per 60,18s. per dozen. Catalogue, in which is a short essay 
on “ The Insect Friends and Enemies of the Rose," free for 
Id. stamp. 

AQUILEGIA GLANDULOSA (true).—Strong 

■u. flowering plants, 9s. per dozen, free to any railway 


T IGHT BRAHMAS.—Birds hatched from eggs 
XJ sent out from my breeding pens during the past season are 
proving very successful at the various shows. I shall advise all 
who intend to send to me for eggs to get them hatched out as 
early in the new year as possible. Mystock birds are quite equal, 
if not better, than last season. FjrcswiU be 5a. per dozen ; 
60 for incubator, 21s.-WM. SYDENHAM, Water Orton, near 
Birmi n gham. ___ 

fl ALIFORNIAN LILIES. — Rare, at excep- 

VI tionally advantageous prices. Large importations just 
received in fine condition. Prices per dozen and each. 
Canadense, 10s. 6d„ Is. 3d. ; c. rubrum, 15a, Is. 6d.; colum- 
bianum, 16e., Is. 6<L ; Humboldti, 21s.. 2s. : pardalinum. 21a, 
2s. ; Parryi, 42a, 4s. 6d.; pomponium, 7s. 6d, la; rubescens. 
21a, 2a 6cL; superbum, 7a 6A, la Oornwt coloured 
portrait of each in one large handsome plate, free by post, 
four »t*mpg. — HOOPER k CO., Covent Garden, London . 

A (JTUMN-SOWN, fine plants of Cabbage, 
ajL Cauliflower, Kale, Savoy, Winter Onions, Lettuce, kc., 
kc.,cheap, in small or large quantities, by post or rail. Send 
for list and printed copy of numerous unsolicited testi¬ 
monials from customers, 1882, to EDWARD LEIGH, 
Wroth am Farm, Dunsf old, Qodalming, Surrey. 

ORDER OF YOUR SEEDSMAN LAXTON’S 

VI SANDY PRIZE ONION and other novelties.—Parti- 
culars post free from THOMAS LAXTON, Bedford. _ 

A S GARDENER; highly recommended.—A 

gentleman leaving the neighbourhood of Windsor is 
anxious to recommend his gardener (a married man), who 
has lived with him upwards of fifteen years, to a situation 
within twenty or twenty-five miles of London. The gardener, 
with two or three under him, has had the entire management 
of flowers and kitchen garden, conservatory, forcing houses, 
and vinery. He is recommended as a good gardener, 
thoroughly understanding and liking his work, _ especially 
good as to Grapes, and as an honest, sober, faithful and 
most obliging servant.—Address, *‘V. C. L.,” The Clilfe, 
Nantwioh. Cheshire. ___ 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Best exhibition va- 

VI rieties, guaranteed true to name. Strong cuttings, Is. 2d. 
dozen, 7s. 100, post free. Catalogue one stamp. — W. E. 
BOYCE, 14, Gloucester Ro ad , Holloway, L ondon. N. 

PHRYSANTHEMUMS ! CHRYSANTHE- 

VI MUMS!—J. WALLACE, F.R.H.S., has thousands of 
prize Chrysanthemums now ready in 700 varieties. Struck 


5s. dozen; extra large. 
Nursery, Upton. Essex 


xx flowering plants, 9s. per dozen, free 
station in England or Scotland on receipt of 
-JOHN GRIG0R k CP.. -The Nurseries, I 

Digitized by t -sOt )0 


CO., The Nurseries, F nee, N.I 

G° gle 


and alpine plants, 20s. 100; pot plants of Dahlias, all varieties, 
4s. doz., 30s. 100 ; sent free ; cash with order.—Rose Nursery, 
Abbots Langley, Herts. __ 

WILL BE READY EARLY IN JANUARY. 

YY —Sanders' new Pansy List for 1883, containing many 
beautiful illustrations of new Pansies, cultural information, 
and a variety of other matter. Sent post free for four penny 
stamps, said stamps to be deducted from first order given. 
Order at onoe.—WM. SANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, 
Staffordshire. __ 

HRDER OF YOUR SEEDSMAN LAXTON’S 

VI NEW PEAS, Evolution and William Hurst.—Partiou- 
Ifr ra post f ree from THOMAS LAXTON, Bedford. 

GREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION 

Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 feet by 7 feet, 
£4: Paxton, 10 feet by 8 feet, £5; Special Conservatory, 
12 feet by 8 feet, £ 6 . Tenant's fixtures; drawings, 3d.—York¬ 
shire Horticultural Works, Windhill, Bradford. 

T7TRGIN CORK.—Handsome Pieces, lightest, 
V therefore cheapest; 112 lb., 18s. 6d..; 56 lb., Us. 6d.; 
28 lb., 6s. 64—WATSON k SCULL, 90, Lower Thames 
S treet, London, E. O._ 

HLEARING PRICES. — Hyacinths, in four 
VI varieties to name, 2s. 24 doc., 2 doz. 4s.; Gladiolus 
brenchleyensts, 60, 3s.; Ranunculus, Is. 104 per 100; 
carriage paid.—S. k W. HENRY, Oak Farm Nursery, 
Chigwell, Essex. [4263' 


Chrysanthemums. 

TXTE have been awarded Four First-das 

V V Oertiflcates for our this season's Novelties. Cutting 
can now be had of the twenty extraordinary grand cr* 
varieties introduced by us this year, at Is. 6d_ each, w xht 
set for 20a. Well-rooted plants can also be had now of sil 
the sorts at 3a. fid. each. For description, see eataiap: 
(gratis). Cuttings of the best older varieties, our selects 
from 2 b. per dozen. 

S. DIXON k CO., Amhurst Nurseries, Anton 8t, Had- 
ney, E., and City Seed Warehouse, 34, Moorgate St, LondJt 

To Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Market 
Gardeners, and others. 

PARK ESTATE, BARNET, HERTS, tbs 

X property of the British Land Company, Limited. FOE 
SALE by PxtTVATE TREATY, three enclosures cf rat¬ 
able FREEHOLD LAND, tithe free and land tax redeecfd. 
situate within a few minutes' walk of Bamet and Oakfcu£t 
Park Stations on the main line of the Great Northern Bad¬ 
way, from whence there are frequent trains to Broad tjtrt*? 
Station, on the North London Railway, and to Meorgav 
Street, Ludgate Hill, King's Cross, and Victoria m the 
London. Chatham, Great Northern, and Metropolitan Rail¬ 
ways. Lot A contains 3a 3r 31 p.; lot B oontnine 2a 3r Up., 
lot 0 contains 3a lr 8p. 

The property being within easy access of the mar* 

kets, it is well worth the attention of persons desirc-ur oi 
acquiring land for nursery or market garden pur po ses. 
There is an excellent stream of water running through tbs 
land 

The purchase money may be paid by a deposit of 10 j® 
cent., and the balance by half-yearly instalments, 5 percent. 
Interest being charged on the balance unpaid, but the whole 
or any part may be paid off at any time without nonee. 
Free conveyance will be given on the vendor's title boo, 
accepted 

Plans, price, and further particulars may be obtained or. 
application to the Auctioneers, at the offices of the Brits! 
Land Company (Limited), 25, Moorgate St reet. E.C. 

Garden Requisites. 

W WEBBER, Wholesale Merchant, Static® 

• Road Lough ton, Essex.—Orchid Peat. Pot. 

Loam, Silver Sand Cocoa-nut Fibre, Tobacco Paper, the rtrj 
best quality. 

Virgin Cork, Mushroom Spawn, Blood, and all kinds ci 
manure of the finest quality. Buyers before purchasing else¬ 
where should obtain lowest wholesale prices from 
W. WEBBER, Station Road, Lou^hton,Essex. 

Through rates given to any station in the United King-das 
for soils In quantities not lees than two tons. Terms cash. 

POUNCE’S VIRGIN CORK and TUFA 

X ROCK FERNERIES form the most pleasing amttt- 
ment in London Conservatories. Price Lists andEsthns^s 
free.—BON MARCHE DE8 FLEURS, US, Westbeans 
Qrove, London. ___ 

TTINTS ON REARING AND MANAGE- 

XL MENT OF POULTRY, with DESCRIPTIVE CATA¬ 
LOGUE of 36 distinct varieties bred by R. R. YOWL ES 
a CO. New edition will shortly be published Free on 
of Triage—Annly at onoe to Prebendal Fanr, Ayterta r 

ITREL’iS GARDENER’S FRIEND and 

XL BLIGHT DESTROYER. WINTER DRESSIKG. 
kc., used by gardeners of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales aid 
Nobility in preference to all other insecticides. 3d pergalkn. 
Descriptive pamphlet —KEEL k HAWE8, Bath. 

HARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mata, 
VT Raffia, etc. None cheaper.-WAIBON * SCULL ft 
Lower Thames Street. London. E.G. 
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ROSB& 

Roses in towns.— The first and most im¬ 
portant thing is to make a selection of each 
varieties as resist to a great extent smoke and 
impure air, and these will be found to be kinds 
having hardy constitutions and glossy foliage, 
such as Paul Neron, Dupuy Jamain, Cheshunt 
Hybrid, Gloire de Dijon, Auguste Rigotard, 
John Hopper, Madame Victor Verdier, Mdlle. 
Marie Finger, Etienne Levet, Jules Margottin, 
Francois Michelon, Reynolds Hole, Duke of 
Edinburgh, Climbing Devoniensis, Belle Lyon- 
naise, Madame Berard, Dr. Andry, Alfred Colomb, 
Baronno de Maynard, Boule de Niege, La 
France, Charles Lefebvre, Countess of Rosebery, 
Comtesse d'Oxford, John Stuart Mill, Mdlle. 
Annie Wood, Madame C16mence Joigneaux, 
Madame Hippolyte Jamain, Marquise de Castel- 
lane, Victor Verdier, Senateur Vaisse, Star of 
Waltham, General Jacqueminot, C61ine Fores¬ 
ter, and others. With such good town Roses as 
these to choose from, why select delicate growers 
which require all the care and attention which 
the open country affords to be satisfactory, and 
if planted in towns only lead to disappointment ? 
Among those which will not thrive in towns are 
Horace Vernet, Marie Baumann, Louis Van 
Houtte, Ferdinand de Lesseps, Constantin Fre- 
tiakoff, Monsieur E. Y. Teas, Xavier Olibo, Ma¬ 
dame Noman, Mdlle. Bonnaire, Lord Macaulay, 
Prince Camille de Rohan, Thorin, Due de Rohan, 
Mdlle. Eugenie Verdier, Hyppolyte Flandrin, 
Madame Furtado, &c. From this it will be seen 
that some fine acquisitions in the way of Roses 
are unfit for town growers. Indeed, Roses with 
rough leaves and delicate constitutions cannot 
thrive in the atmosphere of our large towns. 
Thick, non-porous leaves are not easily injured 
by smoke and dust, which they throw off more 
readily when washed by rain than those just 
named. I should, however, in all cases recom¬ 
mend syringing or sponging frequently during 
the growing season, for I need scarcely say that 
plants cannot thrive if covered with dust or dirt. 

_W jj jp 

Budded v. own-root Roses. — With 
reference to “ T.W. G.'s ” remarks in Gardening 
for December 9, accusing me of using an inde¬ 
finite word, when I wrote of Roses budded 
close to the roots of stocks as being best, I 
meant that the earth at the time of 
budding should be drawn away from the 
stocks until the roots are reached, and the 
buds inserted as near the roots as possible. 
This is the plan adopted in most of the leading 
Rose nurseries, and when carefully carried out 
practically leaves nothing between therootsof the 
stock and scion. If sufficient care has been exercised 
in cutting out all the lower eyes of the Manetti 
at the time of making the cuttings, plants 
worked in the way described are perfectly 
Bucker-proof, and in the case of the Brier almost 
so, but sometimes a stray root-sucker will 
appear in the latter, which is easily grubbed 
out when the soil is moist after rain, but in a 
patch of about 400 plants worked on seedling 
Briers, I may safely say that I am not troubled 
with half a dozen suckers in a season. Except in 
one particular instance, I have not in recent years 
seen any English-worked plants budded so high as 
those mentioned by “T.W. G.,” but some nursery¬ 
men annually import plants from the Continent 
worked on stems from 6 inches to 8 inches long, 
and in some instances more; and whatever good (?) 
plants of this description may do on the Conti¬ 
nent, they are simply worthless as permanent 
plants in this country. Owing to the union being 
above ground, they in course of a year or two 
become hide-bound, and cease to grow with any 
amonnt of vigour, and fall a prey to the first 
severe frost which follows. The question of 
suitable stocks and depths . of planting is 
altogether one of soil and position. On high, dry 
positions, with a rather light soil, the roots of 
the Manetti resist drought better than own-root 
plants, and if planted from 2 inches to 3 inches 
over the junction of the bud, will grow with 
greater vigour; whereas, on a strong, moisture- 
holding soil, the hard, wiry roots of the indigenous 
Brier will resist the cold and damp better than 
own-root or Manetti plant*, as the roots ofrboth 
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these are apt to rot in cold, adhesive soils. In 
planting Brier Roses in such like positions, it is 
better to plant the union not more than 14 inches 
below the surface, and even less where surface- 
dressings are applied. The great essential to 
success, however, with worked plants, is to have 
the union below the surface, and this fact cannot 
be too much impresed on the minds of those 
about to commence the culture of the Rose.— 
J. Burrell. 

8795.— Tea Roses In pots.— Roses of all 
kinds in a cold house may be safely left alone 
and will not start into growth too early, the 
lower temperature of mid-winter will keep them 
in check. It will be ample time to give manure 
water when the spring growth really takes place, 
and even then it is well to wait until the roots 
have become very active. Buds which come 
now will be but weak ones, and will produce 
blooms of little value. It would be better to 
cut such puny, immature growth away, and to 
cause the plants to throw all their strength into 
the production of stout new growth and fine 
blooms in the spring.—D. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

LAYING OUT A SMALL GARDEN. 

8732.—A plot 16 feet by 64 feet should be 
laid out in the simplest possible manner. Either 
run a 3 feet walk down the centre, or a 2 feet 
6 inch walk round the plot parallel to the fences, 
leaving 2 feet next the fences on each side, and 
perhaps 4 feet at the bottom, where the plot is 
shaded ; this will give a long bed 6 feet wide in 
the centre, in which the principal display of 
flowers should be made. Nothing looks worse 
than a small space of ground cut up into little 
beds. 

P lanting .—With regard to planting, the 
parishes of Deptford, Greenwich, Lewisham, and 
Lee contain such a variety of soils that it is 
difficult to give suitable advice. To the west of 
the Brighton Railway the soil is pure London 
clay ; the Royal Naval Schools are also on clay; 
the Drake Estates are on a deep bed of gravel 
and sand on chalk; the slopes on both siaes of 
Ravensbourne are on pure chalk; from Black- 
heath Road to Lewisham Bridge, the valley of 
the Ravensbourne is good alluvial loam; the 
levels of Greenwich and Deptford are the 
same; the levels of Blackheath and towards 
Woolwich are similar to the Drake Estates, 
but on gravel or shingle; the high grounds 
of Lee are good loam; the lower grounds 
towards Eltham, Kidbrook, and Grove Park 
are mostly clayey, and the most of the soil 
to the north of the road leading from Catford ! 
Bridge to Forest Hill is of the same character. | 
If “ A. H. L.’s ” garden is to the south of a line 
drawn from Deptford Cemetery to Lewisham 
Church, and thence round by Lee Green to East- 
combe Park, he may venture a Rose bush or two; 
good, hardy kinds should be chosen. Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, Victor Verdier, Senateur 
Vaisse, and General Jacqueminot are as good a 
selection as could be made. In the lighter soils 
of ;the district the white Lily, the Tiger Lily, 
and the old scarlet Turk’s Cap Lily do well. 
Antirrhinums and Wallflowers also grow into 
fine, handsome bushes. English and Spanish Iris, 
Gladioli of all kinds, and Carnation^ and Pinks 
do extremely well. Chrysanthemums and Pom- 
pones also do very well, if the hardier kinds are 
chosen. Of dwarfer plants, Primroses do ex¬ 
ceedingly well, as do Pansies and all the Stone- 
crop and Houseleek families; all the Cam¬ 
panulas thrive in a light soil. Hardy bulbs, such 
as Crocuses, Snowdrops, Tulips, and Crown Im¬ 
perials are available for spring. 

For covering the fences, Clematis of all 
kinds and Everlasting Peas are the most suit¬ 
able ; they are not evergreen, but that is rather 
an advantage, as it allows moisture and air to 
reach the ground in winter when the air in the 
neighbourhood of London is worst. The best 
and neatest edging in soil is flints or half bricks 
neatly set and covered with Aubrietia Eyrei 
grandiflora, and Arabis albida variegata; if the 
central bed plan is adopted, use the first to edge 


the centre bed, and the second for the borders, 
they form a neat edging summer and winter, 
and in spring the first is a solid band of light 
purple, and the second a band of snow white on 
a ground of green leaves, edged with cream; 
this edging should be about 9 inches wide. 

In the shade of the trees common evergreen 
Euonymus may be planted, it quickly forms 
dense dark green bushes. If the soil is shallow, 
as it is in many parts of the district, additional 
depth for the beds may be obtained by digging 
out the walks to the subsoil and throwing the 
earth on the beds; the walks can be filled with 
burnt earth or brick rubbish, and surfaced with 
gravel. 

In heavier soils, Tritomas or red hot poker 
plants will form a good feature in autumn, and 
Delphiniums will answer for early summer. 
Phloxes and Pentstemons should be planted, and 
Auriculas and Polyanthuses will answer if the 
soil is well dressed with leaf-mould, rotted turf, 
peat, or very old powdery manure before 
planting. 

With the same treatment florists’ Anemones, 
and Ranunculas, Daffodils, and Narcissi of all 
kinds will suit. In a rich soil much use can be 
made of Stocks of all kinds, the German 
Wallflowers for spring, and the annual kinds for 
summer and autumn. For edging a few beds 
and borders in a small garden Ivy is a good sub¬ 
ject. The Irish Ivy is the richest, but must have 
18 inches to itself. Our native Ivy (Hedera Helix) 
will do with 9 inches; it should be planted 
thickly and carefully trained. The soil should 
first be made lighter with sand and turfy loam, 
and slightly raised, and the Ivy should then be 
planted thickly, and the shoots trained to run 
parallel with the walks, it will soon form a good 
rich border. For covering a fence few things 
are equal to a well-grown Vine; the soil should 
be well dug before planting and mixed with 
lime or bones. Two plants will quickly cover 
40 feet of fencing. Climbing Roses may be used 
for this purpose wherever they will grow. 


FLOWER BORDER IN THE KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 

8736.—A flower border on each side of the 
central walk of a kitchen garden is one of the 
prettiest features in many an old-fashioned 
farmhouse and cottage garden. Where the 
vegetables and fruits have to be grown at home, 
there are many worse plans than that of de¬ 
voting the walls or fences to fruit, and the 
remainder to vegetables, bush fruits, and Straw¬ 
berries, with the exception of a border on each 
side of the central walk. A well-cultivated 
vegetable garden is not an ugly thing, and in¬ 
deed there are many less ornamental plants 
cultivated for decoration alone than Apple, Pear, 
and Cherry trees in flower or fruit, or a row of 
Scarlet Runner Beans in full growth. “ R. M. 
E. M.’s” border is a little narrow for some things, 
but will afford room enough for flowers in mode¬ 
ration. There is no necessity for separating the 
kitchen garden from the flowers—the one will 
make a good background to the other. To fur¬ 
nish the border, first plant six good standard 
Roses on each side; these should be planted at 
the back of the border, and space left for them 
to root into the kitchen garden plots. The shoots 
of good varieties for garden decoration will ex¬ 
tend more than 2 feet 6 inches out on each side 
when in flower; if this is objectionable, weaker 
growing varieties should be chosen. Strong 
bush Roses are altogether too big for such a 
narrow border. Of strong growing kinds, place 
next the house Celine Forestier and Homer, 
then in the following order on each side of the 
walk, Prince Camille de Rohan and Duke of 
Edinburgh, Gloire de Dijon and Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, Glory of Waltham and Duke of 
Connaught, Baronne Prevost and La France, 
John Hopper and Jules Margottin. These are 
handsome free-flowering kinds. If it is desired 
to keep the plants within the limits of the 
border, weaker growers must be chosen. 
As standards, most of these have a dif- 
agreeable resemblance to mops, but half- 
standards are not nearly so objectionable 
Ungiral from 
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Place nearest the house Bourbon Queen and 
Modele de Perfection, then Louis Van Houtte 
and Marie Baumann, Baroness Rothschild and 
Madame Noman, Marie Rady and Jules 
Jurgensen, Mrs. Bosanquet and Princess Mary 
of Cambridge, Marquise de Castellane and 
Madame Isaac Perridre. Some of these are 
more vigorous than others, but those can be cut 
back. Plant between the Roses a selection of 
the best varieties of Phlox decusata at equal 
distances; the Roses and these would be about 
8 feet apart. In the centre of the remaining 
spaces plant Anemone japonica Honorine 
Jobert, Harpalium rigidum, Pyrethrum sero- 
tinum, some choice Delphiniums, and clumps of 
the old White and Tiger Lilies. In the remain¬ 
ing spaces plant Anemone sylvestris, Achillea 
ptarmica flore-pleno, Spiraea filipendula flore- 

S leno, Geum coccineum plenum, Pentstemon 
affrayanus, Pyrethrum roseum in variety, single 
and double, and Clove and border Carnations. 
These can be relieved by a few clumps of Day 
Lilies, German Iris, English and Spanish Iris, 
St. Bruno’s Lily, Tigridias, and Gladioli: these 
have all sword-shaped leaves. The foregoing 
will furnish the border for summer and autumn. 
For spring and early summer, plantold-fashioned 
things, Gentianaacaulis, Primroses of all colours, 
double and single, Polyanthuses, Alpine Auri¬ 
culas, Daffodils of all kinds, Pansies, Anemones, 
of florists and other sorts, border and show 
Pinks, Crocuses, and Colchicums, interspersed 
with a few florists’ Pentstemons to brighten the 
front of the border in autumn. Christmas 
Roses and Hepaticas can be planted anywhere 
where they will be shaded from the summer 
sun, and clumps of Violets would make a good 
edging next the kitchen garden. J. D. 


Protecting half-hardy plants —It is 

generally admitted that it is not so much the 
frost that kills half-hardy plants as the bursting 
of the cells of the cellular tissue from the rapid 
effect of immediate sunshine. This never takes 
place when the thaw is gradual. Acting on this 
principle, I always spread a lot of comparatively 
fine dry coal ashes over a number of outdoor 
plants of doubtful hardiness, or that I consider 
might be affected, such as small pot Kalmias 
and Veronicas of sorts among shrubs, and 
over the cut-down stems of Fuchsias, for which 
I always keep a few beds; Hollyhocks, and some 
of the better kinds of Carnations, Pansies, and 
especially the show and fancy kinds; the very 
good sorts are in frames, and this is true also of 
Gold-laced Polyanthuses and the better kinds of 
alpine Auriculas; some outdoor Chrysanthe¬ 
mums I may want offsets from I do not forget 
either. Manure of any kind would be unsightly, 
and I have not always got my favourite leaf- 
mould.—W. J. M. 

Hardy Chrysanthemums.—I observe 
numbers of articles on varieties of Chrysan¬ 
themums, and I wish to plead for the more 
general growth of the hardy ones. I think 
everyone will allow that a bush five feet high 
and covered with hundreds of yellow blossoms, 
or a bright green-leaved one, studded with deep 
red blooms, is not to be despised during such 
weather as that of the past fortnight. These 
bushes are mostly twelve or fourteen years old, 
and never fail to give abundance of flowers for my 
neighbours and myself. Moreover, they receive 
no extra care, they are planted at the back of a 
border which is tilled with bedding plants all 
the summer, and has the usual supply of stable 
manure dug in during spring. The stems are cut 
down when they turn black, and when the clumps 
grow quite too large, some roots are cut off. I 
have other varieties, but none are so entirely 
hardy as these; white Pompones, for instance, 
are brown now, and the large kinds miserable 
to look at.—A. B. T., East Anglia. 

Senecio pulcher.— This showy autumn- 
flowered plant is one that should certainly be 
grown where there is a conservatory to keep gay 
at all seasons. Last spring I potted up some 
strong single crowns from the open ground in 
4^-inch pots, using good loam with a little 
manure for them to grow in. I plunged them 
out-of-doorsduringthesummer.andin autumn as 
the flower-spikes appeared I removed them to an 
airy greenhouse, where the flowers opened beau¬ 
tifully. Being confined in pots, they were not 
more than a foot in height; the number of 
blossoms on each Ay as from three to seven—few 
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it may be said, but the flowers individually were 
large and bright. The last blossoms are just 
over, the flowering season having extended over 
two months.—H. P. 

Single - flowered Pinks —The accom¬ 
panying illustration is that of a very pretty, 
sturdy, single Pink which we received during 
the autumn from Messrs. Dickson, of Waterloo 
Place, Edinburgh, who pay much attention to 
these plants. A single Pink cannot be said 
to be much of a novelty from one point of 
view, because the whole of the lovely Pinks 
of the Alps of Europe and other mountains are 
single, but we have been so long accustomed 
to the cultivation of the double kinds that one 
may not have had any means of seeing how 
bright, useful, and effective good sturdy single 
forms of the common Pink might be. Such is 
the one we illustrate ; there is a brightness and 
clearness about good single forms which the 
double ones do not show, though for other 
purposes we value double Pinks as highly as 



Single-flowered Pink. 


those who never saw or cared for a single one. 
The introduction of a good race of single Pinks 
would simply enrich and widen, not narrow, 
such garden pleasures as we now enjoy from 
these fragrant and hardy flowers. 

The Winter Honeysuokle (Lonicera 
fragrantissima).—This, as its specific name im¬ 
plies, is a very sweet-scented Honeysuckle, and 
one I can strongly recommend for planting 
against a south wall or other similarly warm, 
sheltered spot, where in ordinary mild seasons 
it puts forth its flowers in great abundance 
before Christmas, and as these are produced on 
small twiggy shoots, they are very suitable for 
working up in bouquets. For bunching up or 
associating with Violets, they are equally 
valuable, and as the colour of the blossoms is a 
creamy white, they blend well and form a 
pleasing contrast with the rich blue of the 
Violet. As a pot plant, too, for the greenhouse or 
conservatory, this Honeysuckle is very desirable, 
as, although not showy, the blossoms till the air 
with their fragrance. The habit of this Lonicera 
is shrubby, and the plant is deciduous, and so 
floriferous after it gets well established, as to 
become studded all over with bloom. The easiest 
way to propagate it is to take off cuttings of 
the young half-ripened wood in the spring, and 
if these are put in sandy soil under a handlight, 
or in a propagating box where they get a little 
moist heat, they root freely, as does also the 
ripened wood taken off in the autumn.—S. D. 

8768.— Dividing plants.— Auriculas should 
have the offshoots taken off and potted as soon 
as the bloom is over, which is also the best time 
to move the plants. Primroses and Polyanthuses 
may be divided at the same time, in which case 
they must be attended to as to watering during 
summer, or they may be divided just after the 
heat of summer is over. Early-blooming plants 
are best divided when dormant in summer, late- 


! blooming plants in early spring. Romm?:- 
blooming plants of doubtful hardiness should 
also be divided in spring in growing weather 
Lilies should be moved when the bulbs are 
matured, which is mostly in autumn.—J. D. 

9014. —Pansies.—Old plants of Pansies will 
bloom finely in the spring if left in the ope^ 
ground and top-dressed with some fine soil tu 
promote rooting from the young shoots thn 
come up from the base of the plants. If such 
shoots are taken off and pricked off in pans aal 
boxes, and placed in gentle warmth, they will 
soon get rooted, and make capital plants for the 
spring. Cuttings would do better if put in 
early in March, when the weather would be 
more promotive of quick growth; use fine >jj: 
that contains quite ODe-third of sharp sand, ar . 
the pans or boxes should have ample drainar: 
in them before the soil is added.—A. 

9015. —Hardy plants for market 

When seed of plants is sown in the spring to 
produce plants for summer decoration, the Xm. 
hardy admits of a wide application, becau- 
Stocks, Asters, Balsams, Lobelias, Mimuic*, 
Petunias, and similar so-called tender te* 
are perfectly hardy in the open ground in san 
mer, and all if lifted and balled or put intopcn 
make capital market plants. Many hardy anrca • 
will do for the same purpose, but few lift Tea 
into pots from the open ground. On the other 
hand many produce good bloom to furnifi 
market cut flowers. The best time for the ale 
of hardy market plants is in the spring—that we 
know to be the experience of the market grower*, 
and therefore they do not depend upon sxi 
raised plants to any material extent. Best ofsnd 
raised plants, perhaps, are Sweet Williarr.v 
Polyanthuses, Canterbury Bells, Wallflower 
Snapdragons, Pansies, Hollyhocks, Carnatici- 
&c., but these are nearly all biennials, and 
sown in the spring or early summer must stam 
over the following winter ere they bloom. The 
most profitable of truly hardy market plantsu 
double Daisies, Pansies, Primroses, Aral--, 
Aubrietias, Forget-me-Nots, Sedum Lydiumasd 
glaucum, yellow Alyssum, and Cheiranth.. 
Pinks, &c., because these are easily grown; tier 
increase fast and may be readily divided. 
further, nearly all bloom in the spring, and tori' 
plants are then much more in request than tbr 
are in summer when tender plants are plenti?! 
It is well before market work is undertake! 
get up large stocks, as then they can be sold s 
much cheaper, and with so much more pofc 
Hardy plants must always be grown for tin 
masses if they are to be made a paying inve! 
ment.—A.D. 

8578.—Wintering Echeverias — The* 
may be wintered quite safely without anygl** 
protection whatever, by selecting a warm, rife 
tered corner against a south wall, and dibblir. 
them into a bank of ashes, which is better the 
soil. We begin with the ashes about two fee; 
wide at the bottom, sloping them to meet tie 
wall from four to five feet high, adding tbs 
ashes as each row is dibbled in. In this war v« 
have kept ours safely by hanging double man 
over them and a little straw, even during the 
recent severe winters when the thermometer 
registered zero.—C. H., Chalfont. 

9023.—Violas.—Two of the bes‘ white 
Violas are Vestal and Purity; of yellows, Yellow 
Boy and Flower of Spring; of blues, Blue L* 4 
and Improved Blue Bell; of mauve-colour?? 
kinds, lilacina and rubra lilacina; and ii 
purples, Mulberry and Duke of Perth. Then J 
Pansies for bedding the following are first-cia*' 
—white, White Bedder and White Perfect:- 
yellows, King Koffeeand Sandbeck Gem.pnrph- 
Clevedon Purple and Othello; and of blue*. 
Bluebeard and Blue King; whilst a pretty yak 
mauve kind is Hillside Beauty. Strong pto'* 
of all these planted now will make a gay sk* 
of colour in the spring.—D. 

8766.— Pansies in frames— Pansies an 
amongst the hardiest plants we have. There - 
no necessity for protection except in excessive* 
severe weather, when a mat over the 
will be sufficient. Give all the air possible 
keep the lights off all day when the temperate 
is above freezing, and keep the plants rathe? 
dry during cold weather.—J. D. - 
8747. — Persian Iris. — The most lik« ! 
cause of “ H. C.’s ” failure with this is potw- 
the plants too late. The various kinds of I‘ 
having bulbous roots do not like to be 
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oat of the ground. Grown out-of-doors they 
are fully rodted some time before they can be 
purchased as dry bulbs. The Persian Iris should 
potted as early as possible in 6-inch pots. 
The soil should consist of two parts loam to one 
part peat and one part silver sand; no heat is 
r:qaired, as the Ins does not force well; an 
unheated greenhouse or one where frost is just 
kept out is best.—J. D. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary — Jan. 1 to 6. 

Getting into an early vinery a ridge of manure and 
letives. in order to a salat the vines to break ; sowing a 
Him;;-light frame with Wood's Early-frame Radishes; 
pruning Lady Downs Vines; sowing Cucumber and Melon 
mils; getting into the forcing pit more Lilies of the 
VaJ’ey, Dielytraa, Deutzlas, Hyacinths, Tulips, and Nar- 
m-i; pushing on with the pruning and nailing of Pears 
and rtums ; also with digging ana trenching whenever 
the weather will permit; putting in Vine eyes, also cut¬ 
tings of Chrysanthemums; making up a hotbed for Carrots 
ami Potatoes; forking over the ground between Goose¬ 
berry mid Currant bushes ; getting the manure on to 
Undwnere it will be required whilst it is dry; looking 
over Grapes in bottles and removing any berries that 
may be bad, and filling up the bottles where required ; 
getting Heliotropes, Petunias, and Fuchsias into gentle 
heat for cuttings ; looking over netting and getting it 
repaired, also tiffany used for the walls ; washing over 
the paint in late vinery with soft soap and warm water; 
covering up bed of Seakale ; getting into the greenhouse 
a quantity of turves, 12 inches by 7 inches, in which to 
plant William the First, Little Gem, and Unique Peas : 
Bowing a pan of each of Carter’s Dwarf Crimson and 
Dwarf White Celery ; covering up Celery to protect it 
from frost. 

Glasshouses. 

Camellias cannot withstand dryness at the 
roots, and when this happens, particularly when 
they are making their growth, they become 
bunted, the roots are weakened, and the flower- 
buds fall without opening; this will also occur 
if the atmosphere be too dry when they ought 
to be expanding. They must not, however, be 
over-watered. Sow Palm seeds in pans or boxes 
of loamy soil; the boxes may be kept in any odd 
corner until the seeds have germinated, when 
they must be placed in a more prominent 
position. Sow some Cyclamensinan intermediate 
temperature and keep the pans containing the 
••ceds near the glass. Sow Fern spores in rough 
peat, either in pans or pots, under bell-glasses, 
ice. Pot off the seedlings as they become fit for 
that operation, and also give older seedlings a 
i-hif t. Introduce Pelargoniums, Verbenas, 
Lobelias, Tropaeolums, Lantanas, Coleuses, 
liesines, Alternantheras, Mesembryanthemum 
coidifolium, and similar plants into a brisk moist 
temperature, to start them into growth for cut¬ 
tings. Keep roots of Cannas in pots dry by 
building the pots one above another in some dry, 
co^l place. 

If seeds of the silver-leaved Centaureas be now 
sown in a warm pit or frame they will make 
fine plants by bedding-out time; they should be 
(■own in shallow pans in fine soil, containing a 
little sand and well-rotted leaf mould; let the 
seeds be only just covered with soil, and keep it 
slightly damp. Ageratums which have to be 
raided from seeds may be treated in the same 
way. Golden Pyrethrum is best raised from 
seed, as, propagated in this way, the plants 
have not such a disposition to flower, and are 
finer than those obtained from cuttings or 
division; sown now in warmth they will soon be 
up, they can then be placed in boxes or pots. 
Verbenas, more particularly the white kinds, are 
very liable to the attacks of mildew; on its 
irst appearance they must be dusted with sul¬ 
phur. It will be well now to put the store plants 
:>f Verbenas in a little heat to cause them to 
pmh young growth for cuttings; 60° by night 
will suit them well; let them be on a shelf or in 
■ome place where they will receive plenty of 
light, and keep them regularly supplied with 
water; an application of liquid manure once a 
week will be beneficial to them, and will cause 
:he production of more cuttings. Heliotropes, 
Lobelias of the speciosa section, and Ageratums 
thonld also be put in warmth, for if the cuttings 
ae not soft and young they do not root so 
‘cadily. Humea elegans sown last summer have 
plenty of roots, shift them now in pots big 
i no ugh to serve till planting-out time arrives, 
jreen fly mufet be guarded against, for if left for 
my length of time undisturbed it spoils the 
Leaves. 

Window plants, t* Hants in pots in 
windows must be watered witji ^ref^l hand 


in the mornings of fine days, so that all damp 
may quickly dry up; all dead leaves must be 
removed, and everything pertaining to them 
should be kept scrupulously clean. Hardy 
plants growing in boxes outside the windows, 
when the weather is very severe, may be 
sheltered by having a few evergreen branches 
laid over or amongst them, or by some other j 
temporary expedient. Many plants that would 
be safe planted in the open ground may perish 
in an exposed window from having the whole 
mass of soil in a shallow box frozen through. 
Hyacinths in glasses that have been placed in a 
dark situation to start them should be examined 
occasionally, and as soon as the roots nearly 
touch the bottom of the glasses they should be 
gradually inured to the light. Keep the base 
of the bulbs, as well as the roots, free from all; 
decaying matter, and have the glasses filled up ] 
with clean water till it nearly touches the bulb. 
If at any time the water smells offensively 
change it, but a bit or two of charcoal will help 
to keep it pare, and at the same time impart 
strength and colour to the blooms. Bulbs in 
pots that have been plnnged in ashes should, as 
soon as the pots are full of roots, be moved 
where they can be protected from frost, and be 
brought on to flower in the room as required. 

Flower Garden. 

Where Belladonna Lilies, Alstrcemerias, Tri- 
tonias, Sparaxis, Hyacinths, and such like are in 
beds or borders, they should at once have a 
heavy mulching of coarsely sifted leaf-soil, which 
will keep them from harm ; and for heaping up 
round the collars of single dwarf Boses, or put¬ 
ting over the crowns of any other plants, nothing 
is more valuable, as it not only shields and 
shelters, but nourishes and fosters the action of 
roots, as it contains most of the food they require. 
As a non-conductor and a frost repeller, Cocoa- 
nut fibre is quite equal to it, and where leaf-soil 
cannot be had may be used in its stead, but in 
all cases when done with for the purpose of 
protection, the Cocoa fibre should be cleared 
away, as it is highly dangerous to the health of 
plants when mixed up in the ground, where, if 
it lays quiet long, it is almost sure to breed 
fungus. 

Beds and borders in which there are no 
plants will be much benefited by being trenched, 
in doing which the subsoil need not necessarily 
be brought to the surface, the object in trenching 
being more to break up the hard pan and let 
any roots down, as there they can search out and 
find what moisture they want. If the beds and 
borders are bounded with Box the present will 
be a good time to renew the same, or make good 
any defects ; in doing this it is a good plan to 
change the soil, and if the Box does not succeed 
well to add some chalk, as the roots are par¬ 
ticularly fond of calcareous matter, which im¬ 
parts a fine dark green colour to the leaves of 
the plant. For ground that is at all inclined to 
be stiff, one of the best edgings to walks is 
Gentiana acaulis, which in spring sends up 
crowds of the most lovely blue flowers. In light 
soils it does fairly well, but in either case the 
best way to manage it is to plant it between 
large flints or pebbles, as these form a capital 
boundary to a path or bed, and are a great help 
to the Gentians by affording a cool root-run 
down and under their sides, round about which 
they thread their way and form quite a mat. 

Any ground yet unturned should be dug over 
as soon as practicable; if for Dahlias, Foxgloves, 
Hollyhocks, or other strong growing gross-feed¬ 
ing plants use plenty of manure; but if for 
Pelargoniums, or other plants that are required 
to produce abundance of flowers and to keep 
dwarf in growth, a dressing of leaf-mould will 
be more beneficial. Lay up the ground quite 
roughly in order that the frost, wind, and sun 
may ameliorate and sweeten it. Break up the 
surface of gravel walks, but not so deeply as to 
disturb the rubble in the bottom; and, if neces¬ 
sary, apply a coating of fresh gravel. Roll Grass 
verges, so that they may not appear too high 
above the gravel when cut. Protect all tender 
plants with mulchings and temporary light 
coverings against frost. In the case of flower 
beds, the surface soil should be slightly loosened 
whenever the weather is dry, but not so deeply 
as to injure bulbs planted therein. Push for¬ 
ward, as much as possible, such operations as in¬ 
volve the removed of soil or the wheeling of 
gravel, compost, and manure; remove overgrown 


or superfluous trees from the lawns or elsewhere 
during dry weather. When the weather is such 
as to stop the progress of all operations in the 
open air, attend to the preparation of stakes 
labels, and birch besoms, Ac., all of which will 
be found useful as the season advances. 

Many bulbs and bardy plants cul 

tivated in the open border disappear altogether 
during winter, and their crowns are not unfre- 
quently injured by being trampled upon, unless 
they are all distinctly labelled; but where this 
is not considered necessary, a stout oak peg 
should be fixed in the centre of each group or 
patch of bulbs or herbaceous plants of any kind 
which disappears, and this peg should stand 
some 4 inches or 5 inches above the surface of 
the soil, and will serve to indicate the where¬ 
abouts of the plants, and prevent them being 
injured when the borders are dug or pointed 
over early in spring. 

Hardy annuals in pots intended to be 
planted out early, with the view of producing an 
early display, should have, for the present, the 
protection of a pit or frame, and are not un¬ 
likely to be injured by slugs or snails, to pre¬ 
vent which they should be frequently examined 
and occasionally dusted with quicklime, if found 
to be necessary. Protect also such winter- 
flowering plants as the Chimonanthus fragans 
and the Christmas Bose, which will now be in 
full bloom if protected by a frame or a hand¬ 
glass. 

Roses. —Mulching and digging or forking 
over beds may now be done with advantage. 
There is no better manure for this purpose than 
well decomposed stable manure; after trying 
nearly all others, none are found to answer so 
well as this for soils in general. Night soil, if 
used sparingly, may be applied with success to 
strong land. Exhibition Rose boxes used last 
summer we should paint over and repair, ex¬ 
amine the tubes, order or make ourselves new 
ones if necessary, prepare tickets, cards, Ac., 
thus filling up long evenings, knowing that when 
the days get longer our leisure time will be re¬ 
quired outside. 

Shrubbery. 

Although evergreens should not be moved 
now, it generally happens that the commoner 
kinds encroach on others, and if not looked to 
and cut away, soon damage them in such a man¬ 
ner as to permanently injure them and quite 
spoil their beauty. To show off as they ought, 
each plant should stand clear of the other, and 
if there is any bare ground between, the space 
may easily be furnished and beautified by 
planting any of the hardy kinds of bulbs, such 
as Snowdrops, Daffodils, Ac., and the more open 
parts near walks with Crocuses, Hyacinths, Prim¬ 
roses, Aubrietias, Wallflowers, or anything of that 
kind that will stand and take care of themselves. 
The mistake that is generally made in the for¬ 
mation of shrubberies is in following the higgledy- 
piggledy system of planting instead of making a 
proper selection of suitable sub j ects,and arranging 
them according to their habit and character, 
giving them plenty of room to grow to their natural 
size without encroaching on each other, a plan 
that should always be adopted, as then the filling 
in between may be done with any common 
material, such as Laurels, which can be gradually 
ent away as the others extend. By pursuing 
this course, much after trouble in regulating and 
re-arranging is saved, as the plants being pat in 
suitable positions at first there is no occasion to 
interfere with or molest them again. 

The pruning requisite for deciduous trees and 
shrubs consists mainly of a thinning out of the 
branches where they are crowded by crossing 
and intersecting each other, and beyond this 
and the removal of dead and decaying wood, 
the less of the knife the better. Whatever cuts 
are made should always be close to a bud or 
shoot, as then there is no dying back, and the 
wound quickly heals over. Although it is not 
desirable to prune established plants, a shorten¬ 
ing in and reduction of the head is often a great 
help to large trees fresh transplanted, especially 
if they are not well rooted, as it strikes a more 
equal balance as it were between the two, and 
gives the tops a chance of receiving what sap 
they require to keep the bark fresh and plump. 
What interferes with newly-moved trees and 
shrubs more than anything eUe, and prevents 
their taking fresh hold, is the want of proper 
support, without which they are ever on th 
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move and the sport of every wind that blows, 
which sways them to and fro, and chafes 
off the tender fibres as they form by 
the straining and friction of the roots as they 
are pulled and pushed backwards and forwards 
in the ground. This being so, it will be seen 
how important it is that they be securely staked 
and tied to hold them fast in their places, which, 
if thfe plants are large, can easiest be done by 
using three poles tripod fashion, and bringing 
the upper ends so as to take the stem of the 
tree at about two-thirds of its height. To pre- i 
vent any chafing of the bark, the stem should be 
well protected by a good packing of hay under 
the supports or by the use of old pieces of car¬ 
pet, which are perhaps the better of the two. For 
trees on lawns where neatness is a consideration, 
stout galvanised wire may be used instead of 
stakes, and if the lower ends are made fast to 
stubbs driven into the earth, such supports 
answer the purpose well, and, besides being 
neat, they have another advantage, inasmuch 
as they last a long time and never require 
renewal. 

Fruit. 


Vines. —If late Grapes are still hanging on 
the Vines lose no time in getting them cut and 
bottled, as nothing can be gained by allowing 
them to remain, and it is now well known that 
late hanging is quite as detrimental to the Vines 
as early forcing. Choose a mild, dry day for 
cutting, sever the wood just above the pruning 
bud, leave it the full length beyond the bunch, 
insert in bottles of clean soft water, and venti¬ 
late the Grape room for a few days with gentle 
fire-heat to dry up moisture which may have 
escaped during the process of bottling. If the 
room in which the Grapes are kept is not liable 
to be affected by sudden fluctuations of external 
temperature, a mean of 46° or a few degrees 
lower in severe weather will be quite sufficient 
for all the black kinds, while Muscats will retain 
their colour for a greater length of time in a 
temperature of 50°. When all the Grapes are 
cut, and when pruning, cleansing, and top¬ 
dressing is finished, throw the houses open to 
the full extent of the ventilators, unless the 
weather is very severe. Examine internal borders, 
and if the surface roots have become very dry 
give a moderate supply of water before the top- 
aressing is placed over them. Remove the 
shutters from external borders, top-dress with 
good loam and crushed bones, and protect from 
frost with fresh stable litter. Cut back young 
canes which have not hitherto borne a crop 
of fruit, and allow the points to droop to the 
level of the pipes, or tie them to the wires in a 
horizontal position near the front ventilators, 
where they can have a free circulation of air. 
Select thoroughly ripened wood for eyes, insert 
in small pots firmly filled with sandy soil, and 
keep them in a cool pit for three weeks before 
plunging them in bottom heat. If any of the 
houses require internal painting, immediately 
after the Vines are cleansed and tied down is 
the best time to get it done. Add a little tur¬ 
pentine to the paint, and wash the walls with 
a mixture of quicklime and sulphur. 


Hardy fruit.— Take advantage of any 
frosty mornings which may occur for wheeling 
out manure to Raspberries, Strawberries, and 
all kinds of bush fruit. It is not necessary for 
the manure to be thoroughly decayed, as a 
long period will intervene before the plants 
actually require stimulating food, but once 
placed on the borders the roots will be protected 
from frost, and digging being objectionable the 
work will be finished for the season. If the 
planting of fruit trees has not been completed, 
and the ground continues wet and adhesive, 
allow them to remain laid in until the buds 
begin to swell and there is a fair prospect of 
immediate root action; meantime prepare good 
compost, consisting of fresh loam and burnt 
earth. Keep it protected from heavy rains. 
Stake and mulch as soon as the trees are 
planted. By this time the pruning of nearly 
all the Jwall trees will have been brought to a 
close, and, advantage having been taken of mild 
open weather, nailing will be well advanced. 
Peaches and Apricots should be left till last, 
but all old shreds and nails should be removed 
for the twofold purpose of exposing the young 
wood to the action of the weather and cleansing 
the walls. If the old spurs on the latter have 
become long and naked now or a little later 


will be found the bast time for outti 
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the main shoots. Healthy old trees in favour¬ 
able localities may be entirely denuded of spurs 
with the certainty that one or two years will 
refurnish them with young flowering wood in 
the best possible position for the protection of 
the blossoms and the swelling of the fruit. 

Vegetables. 

We have been employed during the week in 
wheeling rotten manure to top-dress our As¬ 
paragus. We have been moreover filling up 
vacancies occasioned by slugs, Ac., in the case of 
Cabbages and Lettuces. Beds for Potatoes, 
Carrots, and Radishes should now be made up. 
We simply dig out a square space, making it to 
fit the frame, and fill up nearly to the glass, 
which settles down sufficiently low to admit of 
the inmates having plenty of room in which to 
gTow and flourish. We force Asparagus in old 
pine stoves, and cut it when 4 inches high, all 
being green and wholly eatable. The very small 
is useful for “Asparagus Peas;” Rhubarb we 
force in the dark, with leaves alone, and thus 
treated the flavour is much better than if manure 
were employed. Seakale we never lift, but 
cover with pots in the old but useful system, 
and so always have a good supply. We keep our 
Cucumbers at 65° at night, but allow the glass to 
run up to 76° or 80° in the daytime before giving 
air. Our Cucumber house is a span-roofed 
structure, with brick sides, and needs no more 
fire-heat than a lean-to would do. 


HEATING GREENHOUSES. 

Allow me to say a few words with respect to 
heating greenhouses (a subject much written on 
of late in Gardening), which may, perhaps, be 
of use to some of your readers. I started some 
three years since, in fact just when the first 
volume of Gardening was about half way 
through, with a lean-to house 20 feet by 9 feet, 
heated by a one inch coil, set on bars in a 
brick fireplace. This went on all right through 
the severe winter of that year, with 2-inch 
flow and return down each side of the house, 
and I did not lose one plant out of a great 
number, consisting of Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums (large-flowered), Primulas, Ac., 
although my own gardener, and to a great 
extent without any knowledge of gardening 
except what I gained through the perusal of the 
paper. I found, however, that the coil boiler 
did not keep a regular heat; it was soon up and 
soon down, and so required constant attention. 
Sometimes I had to go even as late as one 
o’clock in the morning to see if all was right— 
not a very pleasant thing in severe 
weather. The summer following I removed 
to another house, leaving my old green¬ 
house and erecting another at my new 
house. This time I went in on a larger 
scale. I erected a span-roofed house 45 feet by 
12 feet, divided in three compartments, i.s., 
stove, intermediate, and cool house, running with 
ends north and south. The stove contains 60 feet 
of 4-inch pipe, and is 12 feet by 12 feet; the 
intermediate has about 24 feet of 3-inch pipe, 
and is 12 feet by 12 feet, and the cool house has 
46 feet of 2-inch pipe (shut off in summer), and 
and is 21 feet by 12 feet. This piping is heated 
by hot water by means of a conical boiler called 
Wagstaif s boiler, and its prime cost was about 
£6. The boiler consists of an iron hollow 
cylinder, in the centre of which the fire is lighted, 
and thus is surrounded by the water. The smoke 
is carried away by a pipe about 20 feet high. I 
bum coke at night, and in the daytime a little 
coke and the ashes which were raked out during 
the previous day, and any kind of house 
cinders and rubbish which comes to hand. A 
load (twenty hundredweight) will last me 
a month or more in winter with pretty hard 
firing. The boiler, after being raked and then 
filled at night, will last from 8 p.m. to 6 p.m., or 
longer, if a hopper, made from an old coal box, 
is filled and placed on the top (the boiler feeds 
from the top) before leaving for the night. I 
grow all sorts of plants, including a few Orchids 
and some good varieties of tropical Ferns, in- 
* eluding the large Golden Fern; and my stove 
house during some severe frost which we have 
had lately, was never below 60° at night. I have 
at present in flower Roses, Carnations, Cine¬ 
rarias, Primulas, Camellias, Chrysanthemums, 
Cacti, Geraniums, Fuchsias, and Orchids; just 
coming into flower I have Cyclamens, various 
bulbs, Azaleas, Ac. Renbut. 


STRAW MATS. 

There is a vast difference between the rough 
loosely made straw mats that are often seen i: 
use ard those made in a thorough workmanlike 
manner. In the first place the mats as usual!; 
made in this country are too thick ; the string; 
are too far apart, and the straw is not of th t 
right quality ; the consequence is that when the; 
get wet through in winter, they take a long tic.: 
to dry, and therefore quickly decay. The employ 
ment of unthreshed straw is a step in the ngh: 
direction; it is indeed the only way to ensure ;i 
perfect mat, as straw that has been bruised by 
the flail or crushed by the threshing machiu; 
does not throw off rain as it should do, and seen 
rots. I have never been able to obtain anythin;' 
better than hand-threshed straw, but with th: s. 
I have made mats that with something less iha i 
ordinary care lasted three winters. Good Wheat 
straw will make mats, but Rye straw is far 
better and lasts longer,' especially if cut ju»t 
before it comes to maturity, as it is then tougher 
and not so ready to break to pieces when in use , 
as would otherwise be the case. Those who 
would like to make their own mats should, if 
possible, grow the straw for them, as it is i 
matter of some difficulty now-a-days to get any 
that has not passed through the threihin? 
machine, and it is utter waste of time and money 
to make mats of this torn and mangled material. 
The strings should not be more than 6-inches 
apart, or the straw will be apt to bulge between 
them ; and not more than five straws should be 
laid in at a time. This will render the mats 
uniform in thickness and firm to the touch. 

Taking into consideration the fact that a well 
made straw mat will keep out at least thi-x- 
times as much frost as Russian mats, and 
when well cared for they will last three time? 
as long, it will be seen that if they can re 
made or purchased for about 2s. each, they w.;i 
be cheaper in the long run than Russian mr.:?. 
We find that in making them at home they cost 
about one halfpenny per square foot fgr material, 
and a man or woman working briskly would gt: 
through some 60 square feet in a day—that 
doing all; but by having a boy to hand strav, 
nearly double that amount could be accom¬ 
plished. In Switzerland a mat about 6 feet Ly 
4 feet costs about two francs, but there, as well 
as in France and in Germany, they are mostly 
made by women employed on the place, or by 
the outdoor hands in wet or severe weather. In 
trade establishments where there is an indocr 
and an outdoor department, the outside hard* 
might in inclement weather turn to mat-making, 
a brisk and cleanly employment that men 
would like, and which would be much more pro¬ 
fitable than a great deal of the work that they 
do when obliged to go under cover. Some I know 
object to straw mats on the score of untidiness, 
as when they begin to wear small pieces break 
off and drift about, but in trade establishments 
and market gardens this objection would not 
have much weight, and even in private gardens 
there are places where utility rather than neat¬ 
ness should be considered. J. C. B. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS. 

Thb numerous uses to which ornamental shrub? 
have of late been put in the laying out and 
beautifying of lawns, private gardens, and plea- 
sure grounds have led to the introduction into 
this country of many valuable sorts, remarkable 
not only for their distinct and beautiful foliage, 
but also for the abundance of bloom produced 
by some of them, especially the American 
varieties. Amongst the latter are included 
several sorts of Andromeda, Azalea, Kalmia, 
Sedum, Gaultheria, and Heaths, all of which are 
admirably adapted from their easy culture ard 
extreme beauty for a prominent position amongst 
British and other plants. Peaty soil or light 
fibrous sandy loam seems a necessary element 
as regards the growth of these plants, and such 
if not naturally present should if possible le 
obtained, and substituted for or added to the 
soil in places which they are intended to occupy. 
Partial shade and moisture should also be 
secured if possible. 

Andromeda floribunda is an interesting plant 
which grows from 2 feet to 3 feet in height, and 
produces, as its name indicates, abundance of 
flowers of a creamy white colour, and well 
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worth a place even in the most restricted col¬ 
lection. Several other fine forms of the An¬ 
dromeda are also in cultivation. Gaultheria 
procumbens and Shallon are ornamental dwarf 
plants, cultivated in the American gardens 
chiefly for the rich display made by their bright 
scarlet berries, and for their suitability for 
planting under the shade and drip of larger 
trees. Kalmia angustifolia and latifolia, pretty 
free flowering plants, which like a shady 
situation, are indispensable where Ameri¬ 
can, plants are cultivated. K. latifolia, a 
native of Carolina and other parts of 
North America, is frequently found growing 
on hillsides in the most sterile soil. It flowers 
in May and continues in bloom during the 
greater part of the summer. The leaves of both 
plants, especially K. latifolia, are reputed poison¬ 
ous to cattle and sheep. 

Several fine forms of Azalea are now commonly 
cultivated out-of-doors. A. indica and its varie¬ 
ties are particularly fine, but only in a very few 
places sufficiently hardy to stand our ordinary 
winters without glass protection. The really 
hardy Azaleas are best grown in groups or 
compartments by themselves, or with other 
plants requiring a moist, peaty soil and a shady 
situation, as when massed in beds the flowers 
are very effective, especially those of A. mollis 
and pontica. The several varieties of Ledum 
are highly interesting evergreen shrubs, seldom 
exceeding 3 feet or 4 feet in height, the two 
finest perhaps being latifolium and thymifolium. 
Of hardy Heaths there are such a variety, that 
one could almost have a succession of bloom 
during the whole season, were a sufficient quan¬ 
tity cultivated. Amongst the larger kinds more 
commonly grown for decoration are Erica 
mediterranea, hibernica, arborea, and most of 
the British varieties. E. carnea is one of the 
best for early spring flowering, its beautiful 
flesh-coloured blooms being produced in great 
profusion. Although most Heaths will thrive in 
Drdinary garden soil, yet they prefer peat or 
leaf-mould, and a cool, airy situation. 

_A. D. W. 

9011— Cutting down Privet hedges.— 

11 It. W. D.” does not say what is the width of his 
ledge, but I suppose that a Privet hedge 10 feet 
to 12 feet high, cannot be less than 5 feet or 6 
feet wide at the bottom. If in a healthy state 
t may be cut in with a hedge knife to 2 feet 
ride, and down to about o feet in height. The 
tides should be made nearly perpendicular, only 
lightly narrowing towards the top, and the top 
rat to a somewhat rounded knife-edge shape, 
fhis can be done in March, or any time before 
he growth commences. If the Privet is 
trengthened by thorns planted at intervals it 
vill make a neat, firm, serviceable hedge, but to 
:eep it in good shape it requires further attention, 
f the growth is not very strong, some good 
aanure should be placed at the roots, and if at 
land, a little liquid manure may be applied just 
nee. In the month of June, when the first new 
hoots have grown about 12 inches in length, they 
ho old be shortened back to 2 inches or less. In 
eptember, when another growth has taken 
lace, the cutting-in may be repeated, and all 
)ng straggling, top-heavy branches should be 
at very short, so that what is left of them may 
row thicker and stronger, and be more able to 
ear the new shoots which spring from near 
leir extremities. Before winter sets in a suf- 
cient growth will have been made again to give 
ie hedge a clothed appearance, and yet the 
loots will not be so long as to make them liable 
> be weighed down by the snow. I kept a 
sdge of this kind in order for fifteen years, and 
: the end of that time it did not seem to be 
ther taller or wider or older than it was a year 
her I commenced operations upon it, and it 
ways kept close and thick when properly at- 
nded to.—P. B. 

9017.— Ivy. —The large-leaved Irish Ivy will 
iver a wall quicker than any other, but it 
quires some nailing-up during the first year or 
vo. It may be planted during any open 
eather, but in spring and summer it should be 
2 pt moist till it has taken root. For trailing 
i the ground at the foot of a wall or a close 
ooden fence, I have found what the nursery- 
en called Hedera poetica very suitable. The 
aves are narrowish and deeply cleft, and more 
■ less striped. It is also good for training up 
alls, but it is more difficult-^> start than Ihe 
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THE IRISH JUNIPER. 

(JUNIPERUS HIBERNICA.) 

The annexed woodcut may be recognised at a 
glance as representing a specimen of this very 
distinct variety of the common Juniper. It 
originated in Ireland, most probably from seed, 
and on account of its singular habit of growing 
in a slender, compact column it has proved to be 
a most useful evergreen tree for utilising in 
Italian and other geometrical gardens, where 
stiff and formal looking plants are needed to 
please the tastes of those who cultivate this 
style of gardening. This Juniper is not only 
strikingly distinct in form, but its foliage also 
affords a decided contrast in colour to that of 
most other evergreens, being a mixture of light 
green and silvery glaucous hues. It is effective 
when planted alternately or in conjunction with 
the Irish and Golden Yews and standard Portugal 
Laurels. As a dwarf tree for planting sparingly 


a tree that it could be grown on for years in a 
moderate-sized flower-pot, thus insuring its safety 
when removed from its summer to its winter 
quarters, and vice versa ; the rate of its growth 
I do not believe exceeds an inch a year. 

Juniperus excelsa stricta is an erect 
variety of the handsome Crimean Juniper. Its 
foliage is beautiful in colour, being light green 
and glaucous, and contrasts charmingly with 
dark green, wide-spreading evergreens. It is 
quite hardy, having stood the test of the past 
few trying winters without injury. 

Juniperus thurifera, the Spanish Juni¬ 
per, is another hardy upright-growing tree with 
glaucous leaves, suitable for giving effect where 
formality in gardens is studied. G. B. 


FRUIT. 



in a cemetery or churchyard, it is peculiarly suit¬ 
able on account of its comparatively 6low 
growth, as well as its slender form occupying 
but little space ; it is, moreover, perfectly hardy, 
and will grow in any common garden soil, but 
doubtless prefers a moist, rich, heavy soil to a 
dry, gravelly, poor one. 

Juniperus hibernica compressa is 

similar to |the above in habit and colour, but 
very much slower in growth, and smaller in all 
its parts. It forms a compact, slender pyramid. 
For parterre winter gardening on a small scale 
this little Juniper would be invaluable. It is 
not difficult to transplant; indeed it is so dwarf 


PRUNING APPLE TREES. 

Standards pne year planted in a per¬ 
manent position and well established at the root 
will be by this time in good condition for their 
first and most important pruning, for the shoots 
left now will form the outline of the future tree. 
Presuming that the trees when planted were the 
sorts usually sent out from nurseries for orchard 
planting, viz., trees cut down once after grafting, 
they will now have heads consisting of five or 
six strong shoots left entire at planting time, 
and in addition thereto will be the growth made 
during the current year; but as this is usually 
neither strong nor well ripened, most growers 
cutback to well ripened wood of the preceding 
season. The branches are thinned out well, 
leaving such as point outward, and thinning the 
centre out well, but not so that too many 
shoots all start from the same point so as to 
form a cavity for water to lodge in when a 
large size has been reached. Better leave two 
or three tiers, each consisting of two or three 
shoots. From three to five shoots are plenty 
to leave at the first pruning, and when they 
break afresh two of the best leading shoots 
should be selected and the rest pinched in to 
form spurs. If left until winter and then cut 
back they give rise to a quantity of useless 
spray that might have been converted into fruit 
buds by timely attention, and the leading shoots 
will make all the more progress, for the stronger 
these are, and the better ripened by having 
plenty of light and air playing round them, 
the longer they can be left at the second win¬ 
ter’s pruning. In respect to this various 
opinions are held, some allowing the head to 
grow as it likes after it has been once cut 
back; others again make it a rule to look over 
all their trees every winter, shortening the tips 
of the strong shoots and removing any pieces 
that may be crowding the centre, the head 
being kept evenly balanced. I am quite con¬ 
vinced that although good crops of Apples 
can be grown in both ways, yet by the latter 
plan one gets better shaped trees, and certainly 
an equal weight of fruit, which, if not so 
numerous, is certainly of larger size and of 
higher market value. It is the high coloured 
Apples that realise the best prices, and, there¬ 
fore, in standard trees, the larger the surface 
exposed to sunshine, and the less the sap is 
diverted to inferior branches, the better will be 
the produce. Moreover, trees whose shoots are 
topped every year with a sharp knife or the 
secateur never need what the advocates of 
letting them alone call pruning, i.e. t cutting out 
several faggots of wood from a large tree, an 
operation that usually gives it a check from 
which it does not recover for several years. 
After the trees get eight or ten years old i find 
the averuncator, or long-handled tree pruner, 
very useful, for by the aid of a pair of steps or 
tressels with steps on each side a man can 
quickly get over an orchard of young trees 
without putting the ladder against them at 
all. It is the shoots that rush upwards that 
need stopping in order to induce them to branch 
out into fruitful twigs and spurs. Some Apples, 
such as Stone’s or Loddington Seedling, that are 
noted for being nearly all flower buds and 
making scarcely any wood, can only be kept 
growing by just, taking the tips off the shoot s 
every year. If left unpruned they cease to make 
any young wood ; and the same remark applies 
to some slow growing or tender Apples, like the 
, Ribston and Margil. These certainly make 
young growth more evenly oyer| ! the entire sur- 
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face of the tree when the shoots are tipped 
regularly every year. Young wood is needed to 
produce continuous crops of fine fruit. In all 
cases the centre should be kept open. A well- 
trained orchard tree should resemble an inverted 
umbrella, the ribs representing the main shoots, 
which should be cleared of spray; the latter does 
not answer any useful purpose, but the outer 
branches should be left moderately thick. In 
fact, in trees that have plenty of room to extend 
all round the outer branches require but little 
thinning. We clear the centre of the trees each 
winter, and cut out dead wood or weakly growing 
branches that are being smothered or covered by 
the stronger growth of younger wood. The 
erect shoots at the top of the tree are stopped, 
but even where that is not done a heavy crop 
brings them down to their desired position quite 
as effectually as any kind of training. 

Pruning dwarf treee.— Where the out¬ 
line of these is formed, all that is needed is to 
keep them in good fruitful condition by summer 
pinching. This not only reduces the necessity for 
much winter pruning, but it exposes the fruit 
to increase sunlight, thus improving both ap¬ 
pearance and flavour. In the case of dwarf 
trees it is impossible for fruit to reach even the 
finish of which our climate is capable if the 
bushes are crowded with a thicket of spurs, and 
the whole of the young growth is left to shade 
the fruit, more especially in market gardens 
where tall standards are planted so thickly as 
to completely shut out the sun's rays from the 
dwarf or bush trees with which they are asso¬ 
ciated. If we are to keep our hold on the 
market the trees must have more room, and the 
pruning of dwarf bushes should be done with 
the view of producing finer fruit than they 
have hitherto done. If at the winter pruning 
the spurs were well thinned out, fresh spurs 
would originate from the base, and there would 
always be a succession of young fruitful spurs 
along the entire length of the main shoots. 
It is not advisable to pinch the shoots before 
their bases begin to get firm, or about the 
latter part of July, and then not closer than 
five or six leaves, as at the winter pruning they 
can be reduced to one or two buds. I find 
the secateur a useful implement for thinning 
overcrowded fruit spurs, and in the case of 
those that are old and long neglected, a small 
pruning-saw will be found best for removing 
them close to the stem, shaving off the rough 
elges with a sharp knife, so that the cuts may 
heal over readily. 

Pruning trained garden trees.— Having 
got these into form, it will rest with the pruner 
to keep them in a fruitful state by the judicious 
use of the knife. During these last few years 
this has been greatly assisted by summer 
pinching, and as the trees grown in gardens now- 
a-days are mostly on the Paradise stock, there is 
not anything like the disposition tomakesucha 
quantity of superabundant wood, more especially 
on the upper parts of the trees, that there was in 
days gone by, when the Crab or free stock 
did duty for all kinds of trained or untrained 
trees. Still, careful manipulation is required 
to keep trained trees in good condition as 
regards an equal distribution of vigour, more 
especially in the case of horizontally trained 
espaliers and cordons, and to a less extent in 
that of upright pyramids, the tendency of the 
upper branches being to monopolise more than 
their share of the sap. This must be remedied 
by persistent pinching of the uppermost shoots, 
allowing those less favourably situated to carry 
all the leaf growth they can, in order to main¬ 
tain a proper balance in all parts of the tree; 
doubtless, however, in time all modes of training 
that militate against the well-being of the tree 
will be superseded; in fact, they are so already. 
The old horizontal espalier is making way for 
the erect trained fan or oblique trained cordon. 

J.G. 


Winter dressing Vines.— In the case of 
Vines that are pruned now with a view to their 
being started more or less early during the 
winter, it will be as well to give them their 
winter dressing at once. Before applying this, 
it is usual to strip off some of the outer bark, 
but in this operation I would especially urge 
amateurs to be cautious, and only take off such 
a9 is quite loose and hanging in a dead, stringy 
condition; the unnatural practice of close 
scraping, so as torfemoyathc whole of the outer 
Digitized by \jtjk >QTfc: 


covering almost down to the living inner bark, 
polishing the rods off smooth like a knotted 
walking stick, is fatal in its effects, preventing 
the Vines ever growing and thickening as they 
ought to do. This scraping process I am aware 
is often done with the intention of removing 
the eggB of red spider, thrips, and other noxious 
insects deposited in the inequalities of the bark, 
but in this case the cure becomes worse than 
the disease. After removing just the loose 
outer portion as above described, dress at once 
with a mixture of clay, Bulphur, a little Gishurst 
and soot, and fresh cow manure, the latter to 
help the dressing to stick, stirring all well to¬ 
gether, and using it about the consistency of 
thick paint, brushing it in thoroughly to get it 
into every crevice, especially about the base of 
the spurs. After they are dressed, the rods may 
either be tied up in their places under the rafters, 
or across the front of the house; in this way 
most light will be admitted to whatever plants 
occupy the house during the winter.—T. 

Utilising low walls.— In many subur¬ 
ban gardens I find the walls that are used for 
partitions are seldom turned to any account, yet 
the ground in such positions is very valuable, 
as the small plots that are called gardens testify. 
It is a common practice to plant some rambling 
creeper, that requires a wall at least three times 
as high, with the result that the creepers soon 
become an eyesore instead of an ornament. The 
best subjects I have found for these party walls 
are dwarf-growing fruit trees. Red and White 
Currants are especially suitable, and Gooseberries 
are very prolific if kept closely spurred in. As 
this is a good time for planting, I would advise 
owners of these little gardens to make the most 
of the space at their disposal, by trenching up 
every foot of ground not required, and planting 
the walls with the varieties above mentioned, 
and, if space allows, a row of Raspberries or one 
of Black Currants, for they seldom fail to pro¬ 
duce a crop in sheltered positions, and about 
half a dozen bushes of each will supply a small 
family with both culinary and desert fruits; and 
if space allows of a row or two of Strawberries, 
a good long succession of fruit will be procurable, 
doubly valuable from being the produce of one's 
own garden. If the soil is well broken up before 
planting, but little digging will be required 
afterwards, a little rotten manure spread on the 
surface of the soil in autumn and lightly forked 
into the soil in March, will suffice, with hoeing, to 
keep down weeds during the summer. Red and 
White Currants bear best olosely spurred in, but 
Black Currants and Gooseberries require some 
young shoots left annually to replace the 
exhausted fruiting wood that is to be removed. 
— J. Groom, Gosport. 

Renewing old Pear trees.— Having 
three fine old, well-trained Marie Louise trees 
upon the walls of my garden, which only bore 
fruit at the extreme ends of the branches upon 
the young wood, while the other parts of the trees 
were taken up with long barren spurs, which no 
thinning or pruning seemed to make fruitful, 
three years ago I had all the spurs cut clean off, 
leaving nothing but the straight branches, and 
the trees, being healthy and vigorous, sent out a 
quantity of shoots all along the branches, which 
were from 15 inches to 18 inches apart. At regu¬ 
lar distances shoots were selected along the 
sides of the branches and nailed to the wall, 
while those upon the outside of the branch were 
rubbed off, and now after a year’s pinching and 
training we can see numerous fruit buds, which 
I expect after our rather severe manipulation 
will give us a good return in the way of fruit.— 
J. M. 

Muscat Grapes in cool houses.— 
Many are deterred from planting what is still 
undoubtedly the best of all Grapes for flavour 
and general good qualities—viz., Muscat of 
Alexandria—from the idea that a very high 
temperature is absolutely necessary to bring it 
to perfection. Certainly, if required to be what 
is termed forced, there must be a powerful heat¬ 
ing apparatus; but if required for winter use, 
so that sun-heat can be utilised to do most of 
the forcing, very good crops of Muscats may be 
grown with very little artificial heat. I do not 
believe in a fixed scale of temperature, although 
it is serviceable as a guide for novices, but 
my belief in the advisability of having vineries 
or any other glasshouses at one fixed heat, no 
matter whether it is very mild or a hard frost 
outride, was rudely shaken on many a wintry 


night when stoking years ago, and has been 
altogether removed by hard facts in practice 
since. I am now cutting as regular set a crop 
of Muscats from a mixed late vinery with only 
one flow and return-pipe (3-inch) as ever I $av 
result from the most orthodox Muscat-heated 
house; and as even this small amount of piping 
is a long way from the boiler—in fact, is neve 
hot—I will leave your readers to form their owe 
conclusions as to the possibility of growing Mus¬ 
cats in cool houses. Of course I am not con- 
paring results of low r. high temperatures, tat 
simply wish to satisfy anyone wishing to try 
Muscats in moderately heated structures, that 
they may safely include this beautiful Grape 
with every prospect of success.—J. Groom, Gm- 
port. 

Pigs on the south coast.— All aloe? 

the coast of Sussex, Hampshire, and especially 
in the Isle of Wight, Fig trees form a most 
prominent feature in gardens both large and 
small, and to a stranger they are probably more 
noticeable in winter than in summer, for now 
that they are quite leafless, and the Ehoou 
covered with small half-grown fruit, they fore 
very picturesque looking objects. The Fig U 
one of the fruits that I would decidedly advise 
to be treat ed on the extension system pure and 
simple, for the less pruning it gets the mo:e 
fruitful it becomes, and some of the most fn: • 
f ul trees I have seen are those that, having bet: 
planted as wall trees in the first instance, hwt 
ultimately been allowed to grow into standards 
or bushes, and they then become fruitful on 
every shoot. I find that most of the trees are d 
the old kinds—Brown Turkey, Brunswick, or 
Black or White Ischia: the newer kinds, sue: 
as Negro Largo, Osborn’s Prolific, Ac., not havicsr 
yet made much progress in outdoor culture, bus 
I have no doubt they will prove equally goodi: 
suitable localities for this purpose as they hr* 
done for pot culture. There is really no fra; 
more suitable than the Fig for amateurs to pk: 
in warm and sheltered corners, for they luxu¬ 
riate in any kind of soil, and need but a minirruc 
of attention afterwards.— J. Groom, Gosport. 

Fruit trees not bearing.—" E. w. c: 
has an orchard of fruit trees that is five yean 
old, from which he has never received any frail 
It is a bad sign when a number of trees give » 
return for five consecutive years; either the trees 
must be late bearing kinds or the conditions 
under which they are growing are not suitable 
Possibly the land is kept cola through want of 
drainage ; this should be looked to at once, the: 
give the whole orchard a good top-dressing ot 
fresh stable manure, to give life and beat 
to the tree roots. The drainage from a shipper 
would be a capital fertilizer if it were throve 
over the orchard.—G. C., Eccle*. 

8789. — Planting Raspberries.-^ 

inches apart in the row is far too close for Basp 
berry canes, especially strong ones. They should 
have quite twelve inches, and if the soil be 
strong and rich fifteen inches will be better, 
because ample room must be given for branch¬ 
ing in the fruiting season. It is, however, in 
our estimation a mistake to select strong canes 
for transplanting, as those of moderate sire tint 
have run out from the main roots are generally 
better suited, having moie roots, and as tbej 
ought to be hard cat back as soon as plank, 
there is less sacrifice of fruiting wood.—D. 

—— If “ R. W. D.” had said what his object 
was in planting Raspberry canes against a wire 
trellis it might have been easier to answer hi* 
query. If they are intended to form a screen- 
they will make a very poor one: but if fruit i> 
the object, he had better plant them by them¬ 
selves, according to the directions already gi*® 
in Gardening, and use the wire trellis far 
something else, for which it is better adapki 
—P. R. 

8905.— Vine border. —Crushed bones is * 
capital manure for Vine borders, because it is * 

| long-enduring manure. Wood ashes are *k 
most useful for mixing in. The best coastitneE: 
however, is good turfy loam got fresh from 
old pasture, broken up roughly, and with the 
bones and ashes intermixed made into a bonk 
three feet in depth. Stable manure is bee 
applied as a mulching on the surface, bat a link 
well rotted may be put in with the Vines.—A. 


VoL L “Gardening” Is out of print,art •• *** 
therefore unable to farther supply either separate 
or bound volume*. 
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A DUKE’S GARDEN. 

Endsleigh, the summer residence of the Duke 
of Bedford, is one of the most delightfully 
situated places we have ever visited. From 
Exeter to Tavistock it is about forty miles by 
rail, and Endsleigh lies some eight miles from 
the latter town. The drive from Tavistock is 
most enjoyable; the road runs through fertile 
country, chiefly pastoral, diversified with hill 
and dale, so that fresh views are opened up at 
every turn. The hills increase in elevation as 
we approach Endsleigh, the view from each sue- 
cassive eminence commanding a wide range of 
country. Devon, to the lover of cature, is one 
huge picture gallery, of which fine views round 
Endsleigh form appropriate and beautiful pic¬ 
tures. The lodge entrance to Endsleigh is 
embowered in trees, and its little garden is filled 
with old-fashioned flowers, among which were 
masses of the bright Golden Evening Primrose. 
From the lodge to the mansion is about a mile, 
the road winding through picturesque scenery 
—nature and art bleuded so carefully as not to 
offend even the fastidious eye. Shrubs and trees 


towering above them all; down below, seemingly 
at our feet, but really 200 feet beneath us, winds 
the gently flowing river Tamar. Half a mile or 
so away from where we stand is the mansion, a 
picturesque building of the mixed cottage style. 
It is not a grand house, like Burleigh, Hatfield, 
or Chatsworth, but its outlines are artistic and 
essentially English, and above all it is 
peculiarly fitted for its site, with quaint, 
creeper-covered gables and verandahs. From 
our standpoint, we have also a fine 
view of the woods of Endsleigh, which are 
magnificent from their extent and their un¬ 
dulated surface rather than from the size and 
height of individual trees. There are finer trees 
at Killerton, Powderham, and other places in 
the same county, but they lack the grand bold 
outline and extent. Our walk now is through 
the pleasant Ease well Valley—to give it the 
name it bears, our guide (Mr. Prout, the gar¬ 
dener) telling us of the many miles of drives 
there are through the wood, of the long stone 
walls, and also pointing out the various wood- 
crowned heights. He tells us of Rickswood and 


Abies Douglasi, Picea Nordmanniana—one of 
the hardiest and best of Conifers for general 
planting— P. Pinsapo, and many others are grow¬ 
ing about the hills, all adding to the general 
effect. Passing a pretty shell grotto, we come 
near the mansion and terraces. The lower 
terrace is arched over at intervals throughout its 
entire length with climbing Roses, and groups 
of Poppies and Sweet Peas flank the walk among 
the Rhododendrons and other shrubs. 

The mansion improves as we draw nearer. 
There is an appearance of culture and refine¬ 
ment in its immediate surroundings that is very 
charming. There are no great breadths of gaudy 
flowers. There is a narrow border of sweet- 
scented flowers, mostly annuals, growing close 
up to and almost into the low windows; then 
a gravel path and an irregular stretch of closely- 
shaven lawn trending away in varioua un¬ 
dulations till the river is reached. The long 
border skirting the base of the mansion is planted 
in a sweet and homely fashion, just such 
a border as a man of limited income might have 
beneath his windows. There were Sqarlet Linum 



if the most varied and interesting character 
hound. The verges of turf bordering the drive 
ire of irregular outline, the trees and shrubs 
•ccasionally running almost down to the road, 
hen receding up the high ground, forming 
looks and glades in miniature. Handsome 
roups and specimens of Rhododendrons are 
lentiful, and occasionally the rocks crop out, 
bowing in a most picturesque manner a jutting 
•eak or a shelving ledge. Ferns, too, for which 
)evon is so famous, are not wanting in the fore- 
Tound; whilst grand masses of the common 
larberry, full of clusters of fruit which will, 
rhen ripe, form a telling feature, distinct in its 
rightness, are plentiful. Through an avenue 
f Rhododendrons, across an open glade of turf, 
re come upon a lofty eminence crowned with a 
wiss cottage, and from the balcony in itsfront 
ne of the finest views imaginable is obtained, 
n front of us, stretching for miles, are wood- 
rowned hills gradually rising as they recede in 
be distance, until all things become blurred 
nd indistinct among the dark crowns of the 
ir-away hills of Cornwall. /Td 11 tlig left in fhi 
ir distance are also CoiJjis^@£« 


of Warren Wood, of the Castle Head and the 
Mount. We now enter the precincts of the more 
highly dressed ground, neatly and appropriately 
kept, but there is none of the scrupulous tidiness 
that makes it almost painful to walk about for 
fear of leaving a footprint in the gravel, or in¬ 
advertently placing a foot upon the sward. 
Here we noticed several fine young Conifers, 
and some of larger growth. And of deciduous 
trees we noticed the White Poplar up the steep 
hillside, very effective amid the dark foliage of 
the Pines, and right in our path a handsome 
specimen of the Weeping Ash, and a handsome 
specimen of Abies Albertiana is growing near. 
The Weymouth Pine and a fine young 
Araucaria are also on the hill. The Deodar is 
evidently unhappy at Endsleigh ; in fact there 
are but few places where it retains its beautiful 
colour and outline after it is twenty years 
old. Pinus insignis also dies in early life at 
this beautiful place, but many of the best kinds 
of Conifene are quite at home. Cedrus atlantica 
is doing well and putting on its sheen of silver. 
This grand tree will be as useful as the Cedar of 
Lebanon, and may be planted almost universally. 


Godetias, Poppies, Saponarias, Larkspurs, 
Prince’s Feather, Yellow Fumitory, Sweet Peas, 
Candytufts, Mignonette, Stocks, Annual Chry¬ 
santhemums, Lupines, White Mallows, Convol¬ 
vulus, Ac. The combined fragrance of such a 
border is now-a-days, when such things are so 
scarce, a thing to sigh for and dream of. Groups 
of taller annuals, hardy plants, and bulbs are 
on the lawn to the right of the house, but it is 
not overloaded with flowers anywhere. North 
of the main building, but connected with it by 
a wide verandah and Btone pathway is the chil¬ 
dren’s cottage, and in the intervening space is 
the only formal flower garden I saw at Ends¬ 
leigh. It is of small dimensions, laid out on 
gravel, and tastefully planted. There is a bust 
of Earl Grey in the cottage, and an effigy of one 
of the abbots of Tavistock in a niche at the 
north end of the mansion overlooking the small 
flower garden. The monks of Tavistock pro¬ 
bably held property in this neighbourhood before 
the Dissolution. The villege we saw down in 
the valley to the right called Milton Abbot, just 
before we entered the lodge, would suggest as 
much. 
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We leave the precincts of the mansion and 
enter the Dairy Dale, which is even more beau¬ 
tiful and picturesque than the grounds we have 
hitherto traversed. It is a deep dell or valley 
100 feet deep at least, and perhaps 200 yards 
wide, intersected by winding paths which ascend 
the 6teep hillsides, occasionally disappearing 
behind a group of trees only to reappear at some 
spot where something special is to be seen. 
Precipitous cliffs are there bald and bold, and 
jutting crags peep out from beneath shrub and 
Fern ; and down through the lowest parts, bub¬ 
bling and rippling, is a tiny stream making as 
loud music as the river which is destined to 
swallow it up. The dairy, which stands at the 
bottom of the dale, is a very ornamental struc¬ 
ture, both externally and internally. The in¬ 
side, indeed, is fitted up most elaborately with 
marble tables and stands, the walls panelled 
with china, and the windows are of stained 
glass. It is not now used as a dairy, but is re¬ 
tained for its picturesque appearance in the 
landscape. Lower down the dale we emerge 
upon another interesting detached building 
called the Pond Cottage, a woodcut of which 
we give. It is entirely hidden at the back by 
trees, and there are also trees growing on the lawn 
in front, their stems being picturesquely covered 
with Ivy and other creepers. The small lawn 
slopes down to a pond, which is encircled by a 
path overhung with trees, and round the edge of 
the water are growing huge plants of the Royal 
Fern, Carex pendula and other aquatics. The 
overflow water from the pond falls over a cascade 
at the north end, and then rushes through 
Brake and Brier to the river. There are here 
several fine old Oaks with bald tops and gnarled 
stems, which denote the slow, but sure approach 
of decay. On the west.’side of the pond is a well 
cut out of the solid rock, called the Holy Well. 
Away up another flight of steps to the regions 
above, and we note the handsome white-barked 
Birch and the old Thoms draped with Ivy, with 
masses of rock cropping out covered with Ferns 
and other suitable vegetation. The rock garden 
is a bold, rugged piece of work with a fountain 
in the centre, but after seeing so much natural 
rock, we do not care at this moment for the 
artificial. 


INDOOR PLANT& 


DWARFING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

8764.—The following is the routine recom¬ 
mended by Messrs. Dixon & Co., Amhurst 
Nurseries“ If large specimens are required for 
exhibition, it is essential that cuttings should be 
made in the autumn, and only such as are 
healthy and robust selected (or a strong sucker 
with root). These should be potted into 2£-inch 
pots, and when rooted shifted into 3 £-inch pots. 
As soon as they are established in these, they 
must be stopped, being careful to take out only 
the extreme point of the shoot, containing the 
unexpanded leaves, as the plant then continues to 
lengthen, and it also encourages the growth of 
the laterals, of which five or six will be found suffi¬ 
cient. These, as they increase in length, should be 
pegged down; and great care taken that they are 
not injured or broken. Place them in acold frame, 
near the glass, giving air on all favourable occa¬ 
sions; continue to shift into larger pots as neces¬ 
sary, and as soon as the laterals are 6 inches long, 
they must be stopped. Do this until the second 
week in July. In the last week of June, the 
plants should be shifted into their blooming 
pots, which are 11 inches in diameter. Never 
shift and stop at the same time. Fourteen days 
should always be allowed between these opera¬ 
tions. The shift then strengthens the laterals. 
(For exhibition specimens this should never be 
departed from). When in their blooming pots, 
we stand them on three small inverted pots, 
placed triangular, in a good open piece of 
ground, this enables the water to escape freely, 
and prevents the plants rooting into the ground. 
As soon as the roots get to the sides of the pots 
we commence giving liquid manure. For the 
first three weeks, once a week; the next three 
weeks, twice a week; after that, until they show 
colour, every other day. The foliage should be 
well syringed, and constant and well watering 
is necessary during the hot weather to insure 
green and healthy foliage. Nothing spoils the 
Chrysanthemum sooner than want of water. 
They will now require more care in regulating 
the shoots, which should be kept down as 
Digitized by\j(X »<?[£ 


near the edge of the pot as possible. About 
the middle of September, train the plants 
into the shape you want them by neatly 
staking each shoot, leaving the stakes 
longer than the shoots, as they continue to 
lengthen until they come into flower. As soon 
as the flower buds appear, disbud. This is done 
by removing all buds except the one in the 
centre of each branch; for if the plant be vigor¬ 
ous, these will be quite enough to insure a fine 
head of bloom, but if a quantity of bloom is 
preferred to large flowers, little (if any) dis¬ 
budding need be done. They should be housed 
about the middle of October; but in this be 
guided by the state of the weather, as they are 
better outside whilst the weather is open, and 
the buds do not show colour; the foliage im- 
roves by remaining in the open air. When 
oused, avoid fire heat, except when absolutely 
necessary, but give them as much air as pos¬ 
sible.” 

Stopping can be practised with the plants 
which can be purchased in spring, but in that 
case the plants bloom late, and the bushes are 
smaller. The small plants offered for sale in 
Covent Garden Market are from cuttings struck 
late in spring or in early summer, and are miser¬ 
able things compared with properly grown plants. 

J. D. 


Lapagerias. —In some remarks on Lapa- 
gerias, in Gardening, I8th November, it is 
stated that " the best time for planting out or 
in any way disturbing the roots of Lapagerias 
is about the present, when in most cases the 
flowering will be nearly over.” The writer thinks 
it might be interesting to readers of Gardening 
to know that her Lapageria alba has been 
blooming since August, and for some years has 
continued to do so till the middle of February. 
The blooms can be counted by hundreds.—M. M., 
New Kilpatrick , N.B. 

Shading*] Lapageria.— Considerable dif¬ 
ference of opinion being entertained as to 
whether Lapagerias should be shaded or not, I 
may just say that I have a plant under the roof of 
a house, with a western aspect, in which are kept 
various flowering plants. This house is slightly 
shaded in very bright weather for the benefit of 
the flowers, regardless of the Lapageria, which 
nevertheless flowers profusely. Indeed, there are 
quantities of flowers open and opening on it now. 
I have also seen it growing without shade, and 
doing equally well both under a roof and on the 
end of a conservatory. I believe, in short, that it 
will do with or without shade, provided the 
latter is not too dense.—R. 

Bouvardla jasmlnlflora. — This Bou 
vardia is one of the sweetest winter-flowering 
plants that we possess, and is, moreover, one of 
the best of this family of winter bloomers. The 
flowers, pure white and endowed with a grateful 
perfume, are of infinite service in the formation 
of hand bouquets, and for choice flower deco¬ 
rations generally. The best plants I ever saw 
of this variety were in Messrs. Low’s nursery, 
at Upper Clapton. They were in 5-inch pots, 
and were so finely developed in every way, so 
full of flower, clothed to the rim of the pots 
with healthy foliage, as to render them quite 
striking objects. It is commonly supposed that 
in the case of the Bouvardia planting out in 
summer is indispensable to perfect development, 
but in this instance the plants had been grown 
along in the ordinary manner of pot culture, 
thus proving that it is simply a question of care 
and management.—J. 

8773.— Cyclamens from seed.— I, like 
“ A. M. R.,” had some Cyclamen seed given me 
in January of this year, and sowed it on the 19th 
of the same month. The compost used was one- 
half well rotted leaf-mould and one-half ordi¬ 
nary soil, with a little sand added. The seed 
was sown in a well-drained 6-inch pot, the seeds 
being placed about one inch apart and covered 
about a quarter-inch deep. I then held the 
pot in a bucket of water until the moisture 
began to show on the top of the soil. It was 
then placed in the greenhouse and kept in the 
dark for a month, after which I began to look 
every day for the appearance of the plants above 
the soil, and when these were discovered, which 
was in from five to six weeks, the pot was 
uncovered and put close up to the glass in the 
greenhouse until the plants showed two or three 
leaves. I then potted them singly into 2|-inch 
pots, and placed them ip a cold frame with my 


Cinerarias and kept the frame moist, and shaded 
it in bright sunny weather until August, when I 
gave them a shift into 3£-inch pots and placed 
them up to the glass in the greenhouse. The 
result is they are at the present time full of 
flowers and flower buds, and the bulbs are from 
one to one and a half inches in diameter. I mar 
say that in potting a little less leaf-mould was 
used than in the seed-pan, and a little manure 
water given to the plants when the buds began 
to rise. If “ A. M. R.” will sow his seed now and 
follow out the above instructions, he will find 
himself (next year at this time) in possessor 
of some good Cyclamens.— Pa. Mal. 

8759.— Large Chrysanthemuma-Tt* 
large specimen blooms of Chrysanthemums are 
produced by liberal feeding and throwing the 
whole strength of the plant into one or two 
blooms. Anyone expecting to have a bosh of 
these great flowers would be greatly disappointed. 
If “M. Q.” wishes to go in for the culture of the 
Chrysanthemum in that form, the following will 
suit him:—Incurved varieties: Mrs. Dixon, Mrs. 
George Rundle, Empress of India, John Salter, 
Beethoven, Countess of Dudley, Guernsey 
Nugget, Mrs. Cobay, Prince of Wales, Prince 
Alfred. Recurved varieties: Dr. Sharp, Christine. 
Japanese varieties : Elaine, Fair Maid of Gnert- 
sey, James Salter, Lady Selborne, George Gordon. 
Triomphe de Hainte Martin, The Czar, Bed 
Gauntlet, Cossack, Peter the Great, Mots. 
Charles Hubert, Red Dragon.—J. D. 

8746.— Chrysanthemums afterflower- 
ing.—If the greenhouse is unheated keep the 
plants rather dry during frosty weather, and give 
them a little protection until they start growing 
in the spring, when liquid manure should i* 
given, and cuttings taken off with a heel and 
struck in a little bottom heat in pans of ligb; 
soil; when rooted these should be potted ou as 
they require it, and shifted into their blooming 
pots in the beginning of July. They should bo 
hardened off gradually and placed outside w 
soon as the weather is sufficiently warm. Vfter 
all the cuttings required are taken, the old plants 
may be either thrown away or planted out in 
sheltered places in the shrubberies. If the green¬ 
house is heated the plants may be cut down and 
cuttings taken in the same way. As rooted 
cuttings of all but the newest varieties can be ] 
had for 6d. each in April, it is really not worti 
while to propagate one’s own plants unless it can 
be done without special expense. Plenty c: 
cuttings can be taken while thinning and stop¬ 
ping the shoots in summer; these will strike 
without heat, and form good plants for tic 
following year.—J. D. 

8721.— Incurved Chrysanthemums - 
In answer to “ Emilie’s ” query for names of 
the best eighteen incurved varieties of Chrysan¬ 
themums, I believe the following will be found 
amongst the number: — Whites: Beverley, Empress 
of India, Mrs. Geo. Rundle, White Venus, Prin¬ 
cess Teck. Yellows : Barbara, Golden Empress 
of India, Mr Bunn, Mrs. Dixon. Lilac: Beauty, 
Hero of Stoke Newington, Lady Slade, Lady 
Russell, Queen of the Isles, Blonde Beauty. 
Darks: Lord Derby, Prince Alfred, General 
Slade.—H. Bennett. 

8793.—Aff&thSB& OCBlestia is an easy 
grown plant that seems to thrive best when a 
little pot bound and growing in sandy wil 
Tops put in in the spring and in a little wanrils 
will root freely. The plants are so far hardy 
that they will thrive well in a cool greenhoj*. 
but will flower freely if in a temperature of 
about 50°. If the plants are pot bound in the 
spring, shift into larger pots. They will also do 
well in the open air, especially upon roebwork. 

8907.— Bolannms losing* their leaves. 
—It is too likely that the Solanum plants newly 
purchased have also been newly potted, and to 
get them into small pots suited for sale, b- e 
the roots so much reduced as to cause the leave-] 
to fall. All plants lifted from the open groat-* 
and newly potted need a little warmth, and to 
be kept rather shaded at the first until wj 
roots have been made, then the plants are 
enough. The little warmth is essential not or’) 
to promote rootiDg, but also to promote colora¬ 
tion in the berries. After the winter is past tbt 
plants should be planted out in the garden ami 
be relifted at the end of September into rather 
larger pots for further use.—A. D. 

8778.—Camellias failing.—“A Constat 
Reader’s ” Camellias are probably suffering more 
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>m bad soil and excessive watering with strong 
^uid manure than from any other cause. Tubs 
itained from a bleacher’s may have had in them 
mething detrimental to the roots, but these 
ay never have reached the sides of the tub to 
ime into contact with the objectionable matter, 
ew plants suffer more from over potting than 
) Camellias, as they root slowly, and nothing 
more probable than that the plants in question 
tffer from a plethora of crude sour soil and far 
to much root space. The best thing now to do 
to turn the plants out of the tubs, rub the 
dls well down quite to the roots, and having 
ime nice fresh turfy loam, to which is added 
le-third turfy peat, some sharp white sand, and 
small quantity of very rotten manure from an 
Id Cucumber bed—to mix this well and shift 
ito clean pots, giving the balls but just a little 
tore room than they need, that the spare spaces 
tay be filled with the soil, which should be well 
orked in with a stick. Give plenty of drainage 
i the pots, water sparingly till the plants make 
ew growth, and if they can have the benefit of 
little warmth so much the better.—D. 

8780.— Plants damping oft— “ Novice ” 
ill do well to remove his tender plants such as 
eraniums and Petunias from the frame where 
ney suffer from damp to a dry room, and put 
bem on a stage or table near the window, re- 
loving them back in frosty weather and covering 
p the window. Damp in a frame is so detri- 
lental to tender plants that in a dull winter it is 
ften more destructive to them than frost. The 
;reat cause of this exceeding damp in the frame 
rises from the fact that vapour is always ascend- 
□g from the damp earth, and this is, in a frame 
-especially in frosty weather— shut in, so that the 
ilants are quite shrouded in damp, as just then 
lo air can be given. Hyacinths should be brought 
nto the light as soon as they have pushed an 
nch in length.—A. 

8785.— Herbaceous Calceolarias.— It is 

tot usual to pinch Herbaceous Calceolarias, but 
o let the plants come away and bloom their 
jest as they can. Seed should have been sown 
n August, and by this time the plants would be 
itroDg and filling 4£-inch pots. No better place 
‘an be found for them than a light frame, the 
slants standing either on the ash floor of the bed 
>r upon a shallow stage to keep them near the 
5lass. As to whether these Calceolarias will be 
tall or dwarf depends first upon the general 
aabit of the strain, and second, upon the mode 
if culture, but where the strain is of compact 
[aabit, and the plants from the first are kept near 
he light, whether in a frame or house, they will 
certainly be dwarf throughout. May and June 
ire the natural months for Herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias to bloom. Whether sown early and pro¬ 
lacing strong plants, or sown late and producing 
aut small ones, all will bloom about the same 
:ime.—A. 

8788 — Spots on Cinerarias.— The brown 
spots found on the leaves of Cinerarias come al- 
nost entirely from damp either rising from 
;elow or falling in the form of drip from the 
oof of a house or from a frame. At this time 
if the year to keep the foliage healthy, the 
ilants need ample light, and to be kept near the 
[lass. They do not need a dry atmosphere, but 
leither must they be in a damp one. Waterings 
•ver head are undesirable also at this season 
fhen the air is universally so moist. Where 
bere is confervas or green sediment on the glass 
r in the tubs, and there is also drip, the effect is 
lost disastrous to all plants, but specially to 
nch as have soft leafage like to Cinerarias and 
Jhinese Primroses.—A. D. 


VEGETABLES. 


Early Peas.—-I have grown William I. Pea 
nr my first crop for years, and find its cropping 
ttnlity to be good. The Peas are of a beautiful 
wen colour, and excellent in flavour; I consider 
dpba next in flavour, and the Shah comes in a 
Ood third. The above three Peas will dis- 
Rxrint no one, either for quality nor quantity, 
ffcrown for an early crop.—D. L. 


Vegetables between strawberries. 

^Although many suggestions have been made 
tom time to time as to the utilisation of the 
jtervening space between rows of newly planted 
Hawbenies, few seem to cstr^to avail th^p- j 
Wes of them to any appi 


pr^Sluxtcu^)^o-j 


bably for the excellent reason that, as a rule, 
the planting of Strawberries follows other early 
summer crops, and with the exception of single 
rows of Lettuce or autumn-sown Onions for 
spring pulling, there are few things that it is 
advisable to sow between the rows; indeed, in 
most gardens where Strawberries are grown in 
pots and fruited early it is the rule to turn these 
out for the production of new plantations, and 
these in rows 2 feet apart are so strong as to 
leave little intermediate room, and if late sum¬ 
mer crops of any kind were sown the Strawberry 
plants must suffer. It is when large plantings 
of strong runners take place that some other 
crop is found desirable, but it is doubtful 
whether any crop will pay better than an inter¬ 
mediate row of runners which might be cut out 
as soon as the fruit was taken off, and the sur¬ 
face of the soil well disturbed to encourage 
runners from the permanent plants to root. In 
the case of a plantation of some half-dozen rods 
in a small garden the winter cropping of Straw¬ 
berry beds is a matter of small moment so far as 
the value of the crop to be obtained is concerned. 
It is when several acres of ground are planted 
with runners at 2 feet intervals that the utili¬ 
sation of the soil is of the first importance. 
Strawberries follow well upon early Potatoes, 
and, indeed, the runners may be planted on the 
ridges as fast as the Potatoes are lifted, and 
when the furrows can be either forked up or be 
broken up with the hoe, the most suitable crop 
is either Lettuce, winter Onions, or a single row 
of Coleworts to be pulled early.—R. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


(lESCELLAEEOUS.) 

8777.— Box edgings —Box may be taken 
up and relaid in October or November, and also 
in open weather in February and March, and 
even up to the middle of May. Late autumn 
and late spring planting are, however, both ob¬ 
jectionable, as in the first case the edging is 
frequently loosened and disturbed by frost; 
and, in the other, it is liable to suffer severely 
should a dry summer ensue unless kept con¬ 
stantly watered. Remove the gravel from the 
edging about the width of the spade, dig up the 
Box, shaking the soil from the roots, and con¬ 
vey it in a barrow to the rubbish yard. Then on 
a block of wood, with a sharp bill-hook, cut off 
all the roots to the uppermost tier of fibres, and 
shorten any projecting shoots to the general 
level of the tops. Pull the tufts in pieces, not 
too small, throw out any strong, stumpy pieces, 
and load again neatly on the barrow, covering it 
with an old mat should drying winds prevail. 
If the new edging has to be planted on the site 
of the old one, dig the ground over a spit deep 
and 18 inches wide, breaking the lumps and 
picking out all roots and stones, and then tread 
it down firmly and make up to the level of the 
walk with soil from the border. Stretch a line 
tightly along the ground exactly where the 
edging is intended to be, work the soil to the 
level of the line with the back of an iron 
rake, and then beat down firmly and smoothly 
with the spade. Readjust and tighten the line, 
securing it with a few small stakes, and on the 
side next the walk cut a narrow trench close 
to the line, leaving the side next the line very 
smooth and perpendicular. Care must be exer¬ 
cised in making this trench, as if it be cut 
rough and unevenly it will be infpossible 
to lay a neat looking edging. The best way 
of doing this is to first cut away the 
soil roughly to within an inch of the line, 
and then, holding the spade perpendicularly, 
with a firm, downward thrust, cut away the re¬ 
maining portion. Lay the Box along the 
perpendicular side of Gris trench, keeping the 
tops level 1£ inch above the soil, and the same 
in width, as a weak and scraggy edging looks 
worse than none at all. In laying the Box the 
operator should kneel on a pad with the 
left knee, and placing the pieces of Box to over¬ 
lap each other, keep them in place with the back 
of the left hand, while the right hand must be 
used, as the work proceeds, to cover the roots 
with soil, pressing it down firmly. When the 
edging is laid, fill up the trench with soil and 
tread in closely and carefully, as the best laid 
edging may be spoiled by careless treading.—J. 
Martin. 

8760 .— Dressing- for heavy soil.— If the 
land be poor, dig in deeply, when planting the 


potatoes, some long stable manure, and supple¬ 
ment this by a good dressing of soot along the 
trenches. Should the soil, however, be in fairly 
good heart, do not apply animal manure at all, 
but give instead a dressing of some opening 
material which will tend to the production of a 
sound crop of tubers, and also improve the tex¬ 
ture of the soil. Lime, sand, coal ashes, burnt 
clay, turf from the roadside, rotted leaves, and 
decayed vegetable matter of any kind, each or 
all of these form an excellent dressing for heavy 
land intended for potatoes. So, again, do wood 
ashes, as they contain constituents necessary to 
the well-doing of both Potatoes and Peas. For 
a heavy soil no Potato of the late varieties equals 
Magnum Bonum. It is a good cropper, of ex¬ 
cellent table quality, and suffers little from 
disease. The only objection to it as a garden 
Potato is its profuse growth of haulm, and this 
objection also applies to the Scotch Champion, 
which is, perhaps, better for table purposes, but 
there the superiority ends. Of early varieties 
Beauty of Hebron stands unequalled as a heavy 
cropper, but is of second-rate quality till the 
tubers become thoroughly matured. The best- 
flavoured Potato in all its stages that I have ever 
grown is a kind known here as the Early May ; 
it is a fairly good cropper, very similar in growth 
and shape of tuber to the Gloucester Kidney, 
and is perhaps synonymous with that variety.— 
J. Martin, East Worcestershire. 

9008.— Potting Feme.— The best,time to 
repot Ferns is just as they are starting into 
active growth, when the young fronds or leaves 
are just ready to unfold, and when the old leaves 
are more or less ready to die a natural death for 
the simple reason that they have served their 
allotted time and purpose, and decay to make 
room for the younger and more vigorous leaves 
just starting into life. In a general way February 
is a good month to repot most coolhouse Ferns, 
as they begin to grow rapidly with the increase 
of solar heat in March. A compost of fibry tnrf, 
partly decayed peat and sand, will grow nearly 
any kind of Fern; they are moisture-loving 
plants, and even the deciduous kind should never 
be allowed to become dry at the root, for 
although active growth is not visible, the forma¬ 
tion of new leaves is going on within the crown of 
the plant, and if allowed to become dry, it is 
more than probable that the young leaves will be 
deformed. If cultivators of plants belonging to 
temperate climes would only consider that the 
resting, or winter season, is usually the wettest, 
we should seldom hear of plants being what is 
termed “ dried off,” for nothing of the kind 
occurs in nature, and Ferns in particular are 
found in abundance in moist districts where the 
rainfall is heavy, and the atmosphere charged 
with moisture. Under such conditions they will 
growin almost any soil or situation, but aparching 
atmosphere is certain destruction to them.— 
James Groom, Oosport. 

8782. —Improving 1 Olay boU.— Leaf soil, 
street sweepings from a town, parings from 
the roadside, with road manure and peaty or 
turfy soil of any kind from a common or pasture, 
all will very materially improve clay soil. The 
prices of these things must depend upon the 
proximity of “ Lee’s ” garden to any of them. 
From fifteen to twenty cartloads at, say, 5s. per 
load, would give the garden 780 feet square a 
liberal dressing. It is not possible to improve 
clay soils permanently all at once ; the change 
is one of several years’ constant work. Liberal 
dressings of long straw manure are also good, as 
this material assists to keep the stiff soil open 
for a long time. Mere grit alone must be added 
sparingly, as that is poor and materially im¬ 
poverishes the soil, but is excellent if added to 
other dressings. Clay soils should be worked 
only in the spring, and then in dry weather. If 
then in a friable state and liberally dressed, 
there is no reason why good vegetable crops of 
most kinds should not be produced. Lay down, 
new gravel in March, as then the hard frosts 
are past, and it will, having been firmly settled, 
not be disturbed by the weather afterwards.—A. 

8786.— Seaweed.— No doubt the chief ma¬ 
mmal value of seaweed is found in the saline 
matter it contains, but as a vegetable product 
it is very doubtful whether it possesses so much 
nutritive property as do straw, grass, or other 
more substantial vegetable substances. We should 
very like to have plenty of seaweed at hand to 
top-dress Strawberries early in the spring, that 
it may serve as a summer mulching and to 
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keep the fruit dean; bnt as a manure for strong 
growing, deep-rooted plants such as Straw¬ 
berries are, that remain long in one place and 
need ample feeding, we should greatly prefer 
good horse or other animal manure laid on in 
the winter, and lightly forked in in dry weather. 
We do not suppose that the comparatively small 
portion of salt found in the seaweed would in¬ 
jure Strawberry plants, and especially as that 
is not abstracted except gently through the 
operation of rain, A good dressing of guano 
will, however, be far more beneficial.—A. D. 

8784. — Dry rot. —It is most probable that 
this evil is a result of employing sappy wood in 
building, or of wood that was in a half-decayed 
state when the trees were felled, and thus lacked 
that endurance and solidity that is so essential 
in building wood. That this rot is a fungus 
there can be little doubt, but there is no evidence 
to show that the fungus is the cause of the 
decay. Most likely the fungus but follows and 
preys upon the rot. It would be wise on 
“ Helene's " part to take the advice of some local 
practical builder, because evils of this 6ort are 
often determined by some local or particular 
cause. In any case it seems likely that the 
floors affected will have to be replaced with 
new ones made from solid, well-dried wood.—D. 

- I think that dry rot might more pro¬ 
perly be called damp rot. The fungus grows in 
close, damp, dark places, to which no air can 
gain access. To prevent it, air holes, closed 
with perforated zinc or iron, should be opened 
in the walls on every side of the house, under 
the level of the floor, so that currents of air will 
flow from one to another, according to the 
direction of the wind. If there are dwarf sup¬ 
porting walls under the floor, enclosing portions 
of the space below, each portion so enclosed 
should have at least two air-holes, and, if pos¬ 
sible, opposite each other. There ought also to 
be openings in the dwarf walls themselves, if 
they are built close up to the flooring, but 
usually the spaces between the supporting 
beams are left open. I think, however, that 
this is scarcely a query for Gardening.—?. R. 

-This is generated by a damp, moist heat 

and want of ventilation. Beneath the floor of 
the house insert at either end, a few inches from 
the ground, one of those perforated iron plates 
you see let in the brickwork of houses near the 
ground, and see they do not get covered up. 
Remove what growth there is, and lime-wash 
over all the woodwork affected, and with a cur¬ 
rent of air through, dry rot will soon disappear, 
as it only flourishes under unfavourable condi¬ 
tions like the above.—J.T. F. 

9017— Sowing guano with seeds.— 
It is by no means likely that the sowing of 
guano with seed of Carrots and Parsnips would 
cause them to grow forked, as the rain washes 
the manure farther down into the soil than the 
bottom of the drill. One great object of sow¬ 
ing in manures with the seed is to promote 
qmck germination, so that the young plants 
may soon get out of the reach of the slugs 
and grubs. A quick start means well-estab¬ 
lished plants and robust growth throughout, 
and quick growth in roots is always conducive 
to clean handsome samples.—A. D. 

8903.—Ground game in gardens.— 

“ John Peel ” may shoot or snare hares or rabbits 
found in his garden, and appropriate the ground 
game so caught to his own use. But he may not 
place a spring trap in his garden to catch hares 
or rabbits—only in rabbit holes may spring traps 
be lawfully used; nor may he shoot this game in 
his garden after the first hour after sunset, or 
before an hour previous to sunrise, as this is 
illegal.— G. C., JSccles. 

8797.—Renovating lawns.—' Where a lawn has 
been covered with fine ashes to drain the surface, there 
is nothing more to be done to it till spring, when the 
Grass wul want cutting and the lawn will require 
regularly rolling.—G. C., Scale*. 


Eucharis amazonlca.—A A— The Eucharis will 
not grow and flower in a house heated only sufficiently 
to keep out frost. It requires a temperature of 60° at 
the lowest. 

J. T .—The Loughborough boiler advertised in our 
columns by Messenger A Go. would probably meet your 

requirements.- M. A. M.J .—Bricks which have ran 

together in lumps in the kiln, and which have been 
burnt black. Tney can be had at most brickyards. 

F. Hughe *.—We cannot give the names of our corres¬ 
pondents.- J. H. ".-We do not know the address for 

which you inquire, f 


Peterhead .—Henderson A Sons, Fine Apple Nurieiy, 
Edgware Road, London. Other query inserted. 

David Munro.— Brown's “ Forester ” is the best book 
we know of on the subject, but it is expensive. 

Names of plants —A. B. C.— 1, Begonia Welto- 
niensls ; 2, Iresine Lindeni; 3, I. Herbsti; 4, Pteria 

serrulate. The Azaleas show no flower buds.- L. Griffith. 

—We do not undertake to name varieties of the (Pelar¬ 
gonium) Geranium.- Jasper.- 2, Acacia armata ; 4, 

Coprosma Baueriana; 6, Centifolla rosea. Bend others 
when in flower. 


J. H. L.-y We do not know the 

^Google 


QTTHRIB& 


Rules for CJorreepo tmts. —AU communica¬ 
tions Jbr insertion should be dearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the EDITOR. 
Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the rmmber and title of the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day of publication, it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be tent to us again. 

9036. —Climbers for dwelling house —I wish to 
cover my house, in the country, with sweet-flowering 
creepers. One side has north-east aspect At the end most 
protected from the east I should like to try a Passion¬ 
flower. Is there a hardy kind which would be likely to 
answer out-of-doors in thiB position ? The soil is gravel, 
but I can give plenty of stable manure. What time should 
I plant it 7 I should be glad of all particulars. In the same 
position, next to it, I should like a Rose, a good white or 
delicate blush one. Can anyone tell me of a very good ono ? 
On the north-west side of the house is a verandah, part 
of which I intend to cover with a Gloire de Dijon Rose, 
as I believe this aspect will suit it well. Will someone 
tell me what other flowering creepers I could have over 
the rest of the verandah, and give me particulars as to 
planting 7—Buds and Blossoms. 

flosa.—Regulating stove.—I have a greenhouse 
heated by a slow combustion stove and pipes, but I am 
unable to regulate the draught so t»t the Are will last 
all night. If I close the furnace door, and the damper is 
left half open, the fire will burn but a short time if there 
be no wind ; but if the wind rises it will blow the fire up 
very hot, and boil the water till it overflows the cistern 
to such an extent that I have to put several gallons of 
water into the cistern to refill the boiler; this occurs 
whenever there is too much draught, which is a great 
trouble. I burn cashouse cinders ana small coal mixed. 
There are two air pipes, one near the boiler and another 
at the extreme end of the pipes, which is the highest po¬ 
sition. The cistern is a small cask 16 inches by 12 inches. 
Can anyone help me 7—G. T. 

9037. —White Grapes.—Will someone kindly ad¬ 
vise me which are the two best Grapes to grow in a late 
Black Hamburgh house. It has a south aspect with a 
fair amount of sun, but only heated by a flow and return 
4-inch pipe. In it is a large Black Hamburgh Vine, 
which I do not force, but crop about the second week in 
August. By that time most of my white Grapes are 
over. I should prefer Muscats if they would ripen. 
Would white Lady Downes be suitable? I have also a 
white Tokay in another house which does not give satis¬ 
faction, and I should like the name of another white 
Grape to inarch on it to come in in June — Subscriber. 

9038. —Fuchsias, epriner— Would someone explain 
how it is that I lose one-third of my Fuchsias every spring 
after repotting? When the plants have shot about one 
inch I shake away about one-third of the old soil and re¬ 
pot. Nearly all the plants lose their shoots, and the 
proportion I name die outright. I never lose a plant that 
I only top-dress, but these do not do so well as those that 
survive the potting. I have several large plants which I 
was afraid to repot last Bpring for fear of losing them. I 
have no means of plunging in bottom heat. 1 also want 
to reduce the size of a plant of Genista fragrans; should 
I do so when it has done blooming ?—G. H. E. 

9039. —Your neighbour's dog.— A neighbour’s 
deerhound is in the habit of nightly vaulting my garden 
fence, b feet high, and alighting upon my herbaceous 
border, doing more or less damage at every jump. I have 
applied three times to the owner to chain him up, and 
each time have been promised he should be, but still 
when all is quiet he begins to prowl. What course can I 
adopt now to keep myself within the law ? I do not wish 
to be unneighbourly; but to see many choice plants 
broken and spoiled every morning is beyond a joke.— 
Justice. 

9040 — Treatment of Clematises.— Some time 
since I l>ought twelve Clematises, amongst them 
being .Tackmanni, lanuginosa, Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Louis Van Houtte, Ac. They were then in flower, 
and afterwards I put them under the greenhouse 
stage. They are now pushing their buds, and I 
have had them shifted into 6-lnch pots. What shall 
I now do with them ? I want to put some of them out-of- 
doors, and keep some of them in pots. Should I cut them 
down ? They are only one-year-old plants.— Amica. 

9041. —Duke of Edinburgh Rose.—I have planted 
Duke of Edinburgh Rose on own root from cuttings 
last year; it has grown 3 feet or 1 feet high. I have 
planted it against a wall facing east. Will it make a 
climber, or will it do well where it is, or shall I shift it 
more into the open garden? Any information on the 
subject will greatly oblige. I have also some standard 
Roses that are throwing up many suckers. Should I take 
them up and trim the suckers off and repot them ?— 
R. W. 

9042. —Grapes for open garden.—I have a rood 
of garden well surrounded by a hedge about 4 feet high, 
and facing the south. Would any correspondent give me 
a hint on grapes in ihe open garden, the best sort to 
plant, when to plant, and how to cultivate f On the south 
end the hedge runs from east to west; would it be a 
good plan to plant the Vines from east to west, the hedge 


keeping off the north winds, and, facing the south, they 
would get the sun the whole day ?— Stamford. 

9043. — Aralia Sleboldi — What treatment do« 
A rails* Sieboldi require ? I have one in a 44-inch pot in 
a conservatory in which the temperature averages about 
48°. 8ome of the leaves are turning brown at the edges, 
and one or two have dropped off. It has been watered 
regularly lately, as I have found the leaves drooping 
when it was allowed to get dry. I cannot put my plants 
In the sun, exoept in rooms where gas is burnt—L. D. 

9044. —Arums. —I have two Arums, grown out-of- 
doors in the summer, potted and brought indoors in 
October. Each has since thrown up one new leaf, but the 
leaves have remained half curled up for the last three 
weeks, and the old leaves seem to be dying away. I have 
used a little of Clay’s fertiliser and watered them well 
Do they want more heat 7 Temperature about 48° where 
they are now, but no sun.—L. D. 

9045. — Insects in pots.— During September I petted 
a lot of Geranium cuttings, and most of them have made 

{ rood roots, but some are no more forward than when pet 
n. although the tops are still green. In every such case 
I find a number of small white insects at the stump, 
which seem to eat a circle round the cutting. Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me what they are and how to extermi¬ 
nate them 7 —Desperandum. 

9046.—Cocoa-nut fibre as a protection against 
slugs.— My fernery being infested with slogs and snaib, 
I am advised to mulch it with Cocoa-nut fibre or the 
dead spines from the Scotch Fir, it being said that tk- 
obnoxious creatures cannot get through or over either of 
these rough substances. Can any readers corroborate this 
from their own experience 7—J. F. R. 

9047.—TigTidias not blooming. — I have 
Tigridias, planted four or five in a 44-inch pot, whidi 
have not bloomed, although others which some of ttt 
friends had from the same lot flowered abundantly. Wy 
the bulbs unbloomed be of use next year, and wtu 
treatment should they receive to prevent a reenrrer:? 
of this year’s failure 7—H. T. 

9048.—Drip in greenbouee.—I have a greenbtnew 
8 feet by 6 feet, the bars on the roof go across, r.:-« 
lengthways, and the condensation accumulates on tbs 
cross bars, and consequently drops on the plants, *ci 
therefore causes mildew. Sly house is heated by 
and hot-water pipes. What would stop the drip 
B. L. H 

9049.— Artificial manure.— will you kindly infora 
roe the strength of the solution of cyanide of poutfi 
for syringing plants infested with insects, also ih- 
strength of the mixture of gas ammoniacal liquor vitt 
water or the solution of the solid form for waterhz 
plants as a manure (artificial)?—J. F. U. 

9050.— Mildew on Roses.— I have a Rose (Dok*-‘ 
Edinburgh) very badly affected with mildew. It is :a ». 
pot, and the Rose Is grafted on Manetti. I have tji*j 
sulphur, but it has done no good, and every p feet * f 
foliage is spoiled. It has also been repotted.— Sam 

9> r '61.— Cyclamens turning’ yellow. —I have md* 
Cyclamens full of flowers and buds, but the leaves r2 
turn yellow. What is the reason, and what should I <!- 
to prevent it? They are in a conservatory facing n*rt!\ 
where the temperature averages about 48°.—L. D. 

9052.— Making a hotbed.—Will someone kmd:« 
instruct me how to make a hotbed ? Can the temper*!"- 
be regulated, and if so, how ? How long will a besre: 
continue effectual, and is one time better than anotl^ 
to make it up?-W. H. B. 

9053.— Cinerarias, Calceolarias, and. Prim:: 
las.— When should I sow Cinerarias, Calceolaria*, sz. 
Primulas for next season, and what soil and treatsfr: 
should they have ? I have no heat in greenhouse, ex.er. 
to keep out frost—R. R. 

9054.— Geraniums not blooming. —Would sp¬ 
reader Inform me the reason of my Geraniums not flowerizg 
in the winter ? They have flowered all summer; they sr. 
into bud and then go dry and wither.— Anxious ISQnkiv 

9055.— Dwarf Chrysanthemum a—will saw 
klndly give me the name of a few Chrysanthemum : • 
grow and bloom in the garden during August and 
ber, doubles only, for bouquets?—AMATEUR. 

9056.— Solanums from cuttinga— How kmc •* 
Solanum cuttings take to strike, now soon 
they be put in separate pots, what size should they >. 
and what soil should be used, Ac. 7—R. R. 

9057. —Heating a greenhouse. —I should be 
if “ W. W., 8169,” would kindly state how be mass*; 
his Loughborough stove to dispense with attending 
for twelve or fourteen hours.—J. A. B. 

9058.— Sowingf Lucerne.—I have a small tei 
which I am advised to plant with Lucerne. Will screen? 
tell me when it should be sown, and how, whether br a' 
cast or in rows ?— T. Viole. 

9050.— Anemone fUlgens. —When is the best fee 
for planting bulbs of Anemone fulgens In the opes gar 
den, and when is the best time to take them up tgan : 
—Geo. Moreton. 

9060 — Pruning white Jasmina— I have a beauti¬ 
ful white Jasmine growing on my house, and shoaM re- 
glad to know how to prune it, and at what time d tfcf 
year?—A. M. H. 

9061.-Clematis in flower beds.—I wish to 
a small bed with Clematis. 1 would be much obliged fa- 
p&rtlculars how to proceed. The bed has a south sspert 
-C. R. M. 

9002.— Tuberoses after flowering-. — wm 
one tell me how to manage Tuberoses after flowensg 
Can they flower yearly, or must they rest 7— Stella. 

9063. —Annuals. — w hen pricking out these, h-* 
many can I put in a 5-Inch or 6-lnch pot to bloom 
and do they require weak liquid manure 7—J. T. F. 

9064.— Pruning- evergreens.— What ta ths i 
month for trimming and cutting back evergreens, 
as Box. Bay, Laurustinus, Ac.?—M. O. W. 

9065.—Making a tennis court.—Will any 
kindly give me directions to make a good gravel * 
asphalte tennis court?-A, B., Doenden. 
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8060.— Eucharis.— I shall be glad to know how to 
manage the Eucharis. What heat does it require, and 
•rhat amount of water ?— Stella. 

8067.—Mistletoe on Apple trees—Will someone 
dndly tell me how to obtain Mistletoe on Apple trees ?— 
W. G., Shrewsbury. 


POULTRY 

Laying.—I have had three hens die this 
fear. They laid very large eggs, and laid for 
months. Their insides or egg-bags seemed to 
3 ome out and bled very much. When killed, the 
sens were very fat.—T. D.—[This is by no means 
■are. You have over-fed your birds, which has 
nterfered with the healthy action of the egg 
organs. The hens in question were probably 
listurbed while in the act of laying, which 
irought matters to a crisis. If it could have 
seen observed in time—and it is easily discern¬ 
ible by the hen walking slowly, as if in pain— 
i dessert-spoonful of warm treacle mixed with 
shopped groundsel, administered at intervals of 
m hour, would give relief; and if an oiled 
'eather were passed up the oviduct, the egg 
vould be laid without injury to the hen. When, 
aowever, matters are so far gone as you describe, 
t would be a mercy to kill.— Andalusian.] 

Hatohlng.— Subscriber. —We never heard 
)f any drug being administered to hens in 
>rder to create a desire to sit, and, moreover, do 
lot believe there exists such a thing. The only 
method you can adopt in order to get hens to 
dt in time to produce early hatched chickens is 
•o procure some well-matured pullets of this 
rear—March birds are preferable—and of a well- 
mown sitting variety, such as the Cochin or 
Brahma. These should now be laying, and if 
veil cared for, in the shape of housing and 
seeding, they will become broody very shortly. 
The food may with advantage consist of a good 
proportion of cooked meat, and a warm meal in 
he morning, well seasoned with pepper or 
ipice, will tend to effect the object in view.— 
Andalusian. 

Creels. —In reply to “New Hand’s” query 
is to the above, I beg to state that Creel is a 
omewhat old-fashioned, or perhaps purely local, 
lame for Hamburghs. These fowls, from some 
eason with which I am unacquainted, enjoy 
arious other odd designations. Miss Watts, in 
ier “ Poultry Yard,” states that they are also 
mown by the names of Bolton Bays, Corals, and 
Ihitteprats (?) besides the better-known terms 
)utch Pencilled and Dutoh Everyday Layers, 
in explanation of the origin of these terms 
rould be of interest to the admirers of these 
owls.—A leph. 

-This is a very common name applied to 

i variety of fowl marked exactly like Plymouth 
locks; they are an old-fashioned sort, and called 
ill oyer Cheshire and Lancashire Cuckoo Creels, 
ind in Lancashire they also apply Creel to Silver 
Pencilled Hamburghs, calling them White-necked 
Creels; also to Golden Pencilled Hamburghs, 
ailing them Yellow Creels.— Bantam. 

;-About fifty years ago this breed was in 

ristence and kept by my friends under the same 
ame—perhaps more correctly Creole. The fowls 
rare a good deal like the Cuckoo Dorking in 
olour, some with single, some with double 
pmbs, and, like the Dorking, have five claws, 
’hey were very short on the leg, and for that 
steemed for setting hens, while they were fairly 
ood layers and nice plump birds for table use. 
hch are my recollections of Creels. Probably 
wne other reader of Gardening will be able 
3 give a better account of them.—R. C. 


AQUARIA. 

SNAILS IN AQUARIA. 

Iaving kept aquaria, both fresh-water an 
marine, for almost as long as I can remember, 
m very happy to be able to testify in favour c 
lr. Lloyd’s view respecting the use or rathe 
ielessness of snails, and I cannot help enquirin 
• “ Lora a Doone ” has had any practice 
sperience in connection with the matter. J 
ot, I consider the quotations adduced carry bu 
ery little weight, since everybody knows tha 
ae best of books contain an amount of infoi 
latibn which such practical experience i 
ertain to modify. I have read all kinds o 
f orks on the subject, and I fancy my experience 
o®3 to prove that books on the aquaria posser 
tore than the usual amount of useless matter. 
But perhaps I shall be accused of pointing 
Digitized by 



faults rather than showing how they can be 
remedied, so I will endeavour to describe the 
system which has proved successful with me. 
In'the first place, it is best to decide whether 
animal life or plants is to be the dominant 
feature, for I find that the same conditions will 
not serve equally well for both. Fish require 
only a certain amount of light, and that amount 
is not sufficient for many plants. Here again I 
consider the books are wrong. Before me I 
have a book in which there is a gorgeous plate 
representing a splendid circular aquarium. From 
the centre grows a magnificent Calla ACthiopica, 
with wonderful flowers and an impossible amount 
of root room, impossible from its scarcity I 
mean, since such a plant would need at least 
6 inches depth of soil; but that in a drawing 
would not be pretty, and is discreetly omitted. 
On the right is a Sundew, and also a plant of 
Foiget-me-not, both perched upon a piece of 
rock, and the Sundew is twice as high as the 
Forget-me-not, and nearly as high as the 
Calla. “Verily these plants are exceedingly 
remarkable.” In the water exists apparently a 
complete happy family of fishes, beetles, newts, 
and snails, but I will say nQthing of them, be¬ 
cause there may be a method unknown to me 
of taming antagonistic aquatic animals and 
teaching them to live together in unity. 

I have been unable to accomplish anything so 
brilliant; and when I have decided that fish 
shall be the important feature of my aquarium, 
I proceed to stock it with Vallisneria spiralis; 
sometimes (especially in bell-glasses) it is 
best to place the plants in shallow flower-pots 
or saucers, with a due amount of soil (this 
allows of occasional removal), or they may be 
dibbled into loose soil at the bottom of the 
vessel; Anacharis alsinastrumisalso good. Now 
if the plants can be left for a time to become 
established, it will be far easier, but above all 
things we must avoid introducing too many 
animals. Certain rules are given in the books 
with respect to the number to each gallon of 
water, but the same vessel will contain more 
or less animals according to its condition. 
Therefore one may add fishes, &c., until evi¬ 
dences of discomfort are noticed, viz., rising 
to the surface and gasping for breath, when 
some should be again removed. 

A properly regulated aquarium will probably 
appear too empty looking to those who want 
great display, but self-denial is needed, unless 
the owner is indifferent to the discomfort or 
even torture of what he attempts to keep. A 
little may be done by choosing air-breathing 
animals as newts and the beetle known as 
Hydrophilus piceus, which do not make use of the 
water for breathing purposes. When all this has 
been arranged, the aquarium should be placed in 
a window which has not too bright a light—the 
fishes will enjoy an amount of shade, and the 
Vallisneria will endure it better perhaps,than 
any other plant, and will, at the same time, give 
off great supplies of oxygen. I consider the 
water should never be changed, it is certainly 
unnecessary, and possibly injurious, and as for 
the confervoid growth which is sure to appear, 
Mr. Lloyd’s suggestion of a stick with a piece of 
rag at the end is what I have always carried out, 
and found it to answer admirably. When, 
through neglect, it is allowed to get too firmly 
fixed, the tank should be emptied, cleansed, and 
the growth may be removed with lumps of 
ordinary table (not rock) salt. I advise beginners 
to make their first attempts with minnows, gold 
flsh, and sticklebacks, all of which are easily 
kept, though the latter must be removed if 
pugnacious. Eels are very hardy, and when 
young most graceful, but apt to keep out 
of sight. Newts do not succeed quite so 
well, but I exchange for fresh specimens 
every three months or so; of course there 
is an island on which amphibious creatures 
may rest. I frankly confess that larger fish, as 
tench, perch, pike ! have not struck me as being 
desirable inmates of an aquarium, yet they have 
been advocated in print. I consider that a due 
sense of proportion and fitness alone would be 
enough to exclude them. I like to see snails, 
although they do not prove the extremely 
useful allies some have described them as be¬ 
ing, and I find the varieties of Planorbis, or 
trumpet snails, to be rather less destructive to 
pet plants. The Limnaea, or common pond 
snails, are by far the worst, and will spare no¬ 
thing. I once introduced a few with Caddis 
worms to thin out some Vallisneria which had 


become too dense, and found they simply eat 
the leaves through near the base, and left them 
floating. Since then I have done my thinning 
out myself. Palludina vivipara, which may be 
known by its having a sort of lid to the opening, 
is said to be the best, and to feed entirely on 
conferva. I have possessed it, but did not find 
that it kept the glass clean, or indeed made any 
difference to the general working of the tank. 
I do not remember if it attacked the plants; 
but I had better mention that the only plant of 
Stratiotes aloides which I have been able to 
procure for years has had its roots eaten through 
during the past week or so by Planorbis comeus. 
Best general food is small shreds of meat or 
tiny worms; remove what is left, or better still, 
do not over.feed. Should one desire to keep 
aquatic plants merely, it is only necessary to 
place the tank where it will obtain the largest 
amount of light; an earthenware vessel is not 
advisable if it is to be subjected to extreme cold, 
and I have heard broad wooden tubs very highly 
recommended. Abstain from introducing animals, 
unless you are willing to incur a certain amount 
of risk, and even then be careful with respect to 
what is made use of, even medium-sized fish 
will do a great deal of harm by disturbing 
freshly rooted specimens. In conclusion, I would 
advise “ C. T. B.” to persevere, to clean out the 
snails, for the present at least, and to wait till 
plants are fairly growing, so that they can per¬ 
form the needed function of supplying oxygen, 
and not to fuss and meddle with chan ging the 
water (rain or river water I hope). 

Frome. W. G. C. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


To cure ham, baoon, and beef.—A ham 

of twelve to fourteen pounds.- —Rub in one pound 
common salt, and let it lie twenty-four hours. 
Then mix one pint of treacle with half pound of 
common salt, one ounce of saltpetre, half 
ouncebay salt, and half ounce of white ground 
pepper; rub this pickle over the ham, and put 
into a ham pan for a month, turning it every 
day. Then smoke it in a chimney where wood is 
burnt for another month. A side of bacon.— Rub 
with two pounds of common salt, and let it lie 
twenty-four hours; mix one pound of common 
salt with one pint of treacle, six ounces of bay 
salt, three ounces of saltpetre, and three ounces 
of sal prunella. Proceed as for the ham. Beqf, 

about ten pounds of round or aitch bone. _Remove 

the bone if the last joint is used. Hang the beef 
till the blood has run out, then rub with quarter 
pound of common salt. Boil one pound of moist 
sugar, one pound of bay salt, one ounce of salt¬ 
petre, and one ounce of sal prunella in seven 
quarts of water; skim it well till it becomes 
quite clear, and when cold pour it over the meat. 
Turn twice a day. The beef may be used in a 
fortnight, but kept three weeks in the pickle 
is the perfect time.—A. B. T. 

To pickle hams.— First sprinkle the h™™ 
with common salt and let them drain for three 
or four days, then lay them in a pickle pan and 
mix half pound bay salt, one pound common 
salt, quarter pound saltpetre, two and a half 
ounces sal prunella, quarter pound coarse moist 
sugar, one ounce juniper berries, half ounce 
allspice. Pound the ingredients all together 
and lay over the hams. Stuff the shank bone 
with a portion of the ingredients; leave the 
ham one month in the pickle, tur nin g it every 
day, and basting it well with the pickle. Smoke 
for three weeks. The above is sufficient for a 
ham of from twenty pounds to twenty-six 
pounds weight. 


Asthma In canaries. — I have had a tame 
canary for nearly three years, which suffered 
very much from asthma for some months. I was 
recommended to put one drop of arsenicum (No. 
6, homoeopathic tincture) in his drinking water 
daily for a few days, which relieved the little 
bird wonderfully. I am also very careful in 
keeping the bird free from all draughts, and at 
night his cage is placed in the warmest corner 
of the room, and covered in winter. With this 
treatment my bird has nearly lost the asthma, 
and has only very slight attacks sometimes 
when moulting. During that weakening pro¬ 
cess I give my birds “ mountain bread ” and a 
little maw seed mixed with their usual food, 
viz., canary seed and German rape.— Bourne¬ 
mouth. 
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NEW PATENT MOLE TRAP. 


MR. R. W. BEAOHEY, 

Fluder. Kingr9kerswell, Devonshire, 
Offers for cash with order the following plants, all guaranteed 
to be of the finest possible quality, true to name, care¬ 
fully packed:— 

Per dor.—s. d. 

Roses (Standards), 3 feet to 4 feet.15 0 

Roses (Standards), 2 feet to 3 feet. .. 12 0 

Roses (Dwarfs). £2 10s. per 100 7 6 

Giant Lilies of the Valley .. 7 b. 6d. per 100 1 0 

Pansies (named).2 0 

Violas (named).16 

Carnations (white and crimson) .6 0 

Sweet Williams (Deans) .10 

Canterbury Bells (Dean s) .10 

Double Daisies (6 sorts).10 

Giant Polyanthus (splendid).16 

Ditto, extra in bloom.2 6 

Scarlet Polyanthus .4 0 

Primrose (crimson) .2 0 

Primrose (Dean's Hybrids) .4 0 

Herbaceous Phloxes .3 0 

Chrysanthemum cuttings (named). ..12 

Sweet Violets, the finest collection in England (double 

and single) .. . 2s., 2s. 6d., 3 6 

Send for Lid, tcilh instructions henr to groir, l|d. 

\TEW AND SELECT GLOXINIAS.-12 very 

-LN splendid named varieties for 6s.; 6 ditto for 3s , in fine 
tubers. Being now dried off they travel well by post 
SEEDLING GLOXINIAS, from the very best strains. Fine 
roots, at 2s. 6d. and 4s. per dozen, post free. Potted up now 
they will flower early. GLOXINIA SEED, from the 

largest flowers and best strain extant, la per packet, post 

free, from 

B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex. 


harden requisites. _ 

vT Refuse, 4d. per bushel, 100 for 25e.--^ 

Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6d. ner sack. 5 aria Sl, 


Cocoa-nut Fibn 
; _ track Oocsrtfc. 

«s*±.Yiattaj£ 

--per bushel. Ik hi 

;r ton ; in 2 bushel bags, 4d. each. Yellow Fftiss 
, Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel 
6d. per lack. Manures, Garden Sriekz, Vaj* 
icco Cloth, Russian Mats, ko. Write fa tm 
H. G. SMYTH, 17a, CoalYard. Drury late uw 


Garden Requisites. ^£fj 

A S SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL GARDENS, 

the leading Gentry, and Florists of the United Kisg&o. 


Effectiveness combined with simplicity. Price 12s per dozen. 
Two dozen carriage paid, and 5 per cent, discount for cash 
with order. Sample forwarded free by post for Is. 3d.— 
REYNOLDS * CO., 67, New Compton Street, London, W.O. 
Illustrated and priced catalogue of Wire Netting, Poultry 
V»rd A md Ian era. Ac., forwarded post free._ 


13s. ; 15 for 18s. ; 30 for 30s., sacks included. Truer [ 
free on rail, 40s.: Selected Brown Fibrous Pest, ! 
Rack; 6 for 22s. 6d. Black Peat, 4a. 6d. per sack; 5 1 
Coarse 8ilver Sand, Is. 6d. per bushel; 14a half tuo 
per ton. Yellow Fibrous Loam. Leaf-mould, and 
mould, each at Is. per bushel. Prepared Cou post f 
ting, Is. 4d. per bushel, 5s. per sack; sacks sod h 
each. Fsesh Sphagnum. 8s. 6tL per sack. Man urn 
kinds. Garden Sticks and Labels, Virgin Cork, Rush 
and everything necessary for the garden and ci ukt 
TOBACCO CLOTH, 8d. per lb.; 28 lb., 18« SPECL 
Tobacco Paper, lOd. per lb. ; 28 lb., 21s. These artk 
thoroughly impregnated with Tobacco juice, acd,Ui6j 
imported by us,,cannot be obtained elsewhere. Price, 
application.-W HERBERT & CO , 1?, New Broad 
London, E.C. (turning by Gows, fishmonger, one 
from Broad Street Station). 


Rocking’s New Patent 

AUTOMATIC COKE 
BOILERS 

Will maintain a uniform 
temperature for from 12 
to 15 hours, and often from 
15 to 20 hours, with one 
small charge of common 
Gas Coke of the cheapest 
kind. For economy and 
efficiency in combination 
with cleanliness and com¬ 
fort these Boilers are, 
beyond the possibility of 
a doubt, the greatest boon 
ever offered for the pur¬ 
pose of Heating Conser¬ 
vatories, Halls, and other 
Buildings, where little at¬ 
tention is required. 

Every particular, with 
testimonials, given on ap¬ 
plication to 

FRANKLIN HOCKING 

k CO. (Limited). 37, 
Hanover St., Liverpool. 


» For beautiful Flowers and Plaits ^ 
Use J. Hagarty's Celebrate* 

4 GARDEN REQUISITES {S 

AT REDUCED PRICES. 

-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-bushel Ihl 

10 for 13 b. ; 15 for 18s.: 30 for 30s., bags mdaU: 
), 40s.; Best Brown Fibrous Peat, 5a pe aeki 
.: Black Fibrous Peat, 4s. 6d. per sack. 5 tea. 


O ROOTED BEGONIAS, from the finest and best 
strain extant, varied colours, free bloomers. The Bulbs 
now offered are very fine, and being dormant can with safety 
be transmitted by post. Fine Bulbs at is., 6s., and 9s. per 

^ BEGONIA r< FROKBELL—This free-blooming, deep scar¬ 
let, large-flowered Tuberous Begonia is now offered in fine 
Bulbs at 6s. per dozen, or 9d. each, post free. 

WINTER-BLOOMING BEGONIAS, Shrubby kinds. - 
These free-flowering winter bloomers are offered, 6 fine 
varieties for 3s.. po t free. 

FOLIAGE BEGONIAS.—These large-leaved decorative 
kinds are offered. 6 best varieties for 3s., post free, from 
B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle. Sussex. 


8d. per lb.; Speciality Paper, 10<L per lb. W rite fans 
List.—J. HAGARTY, Garden Requisite btorts, Uaa 
Chambers, Wormwood Street, Old Broad Stre et, Lotuloc, IC 

COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE 

By Chubb's Patent Process, as supplied to all the ILji 
G ardens and Principal Nurseries of Europe. Uiefeliul 
seasons. Invaluable for Potting, Plunging, Forricg Fw 
tries. Strawberries, Beddlng-out Plants, Ac. Berrios i 
slugs and insects July L UK 

In consequence of the great scarcity of burn 4 
enormous Continental demand for our “Eeftae,’* 


QINGLE DAHLIAS.—Fine Pot Roots are 

D now offered of these useful Dahlias, bo valuable for cut 
blooms. SCARLET and YELLOW, at 4s. per dozen, or 6d. 

e *SIN?H,i/ rB DAHLIAS.—12 splendid varieties, in good pot 

r °POMPONE I o? t BOUQUET DAHLIAS.—12 superb varie¬ 
ties of this useful class for cut bloom, in good pot roots, for 

^sSoW^aml FANCY DAHLIAS.—12 very superb varie¬ 
ties of these large-flowered kinds, in good pot roots, for 4s., 

^SINGLE DAHLIA SEED, saved from the best and most 
useful kinds, in packets, 3d., 6d., and Is. each, post free, 

fr0U1 B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Snssex._ 


PROTECT your plants 


trade MARK 


REGISTERED 


K.n f lacs. ; grV backs, -oe. . a i 

truck load, free on nil 
. special quality graauliu 
.ize Medals), valuable fox p 

~~ ... ____ Terms, strictly cash witi ( 

Tlo obtain the genuine article, buy direct from the nsi 
turera, CHUBB, ROUND k CO.. Fibre Works, W<* 
Road. Millwall, London. E. _1 

SMITH'S PLANT NUTRIENT ia wq* 

O as an efficient, reliable, and economical manure. 5 
boxes at Is., 4s. 6d., 7 b. 6d., 12a. 6d. t Ac., by seednsa 
chemists. Manufactured by PALK k SMITH, At*! 


USCU , J.V , iu B 

30a. (all sacks included) 
Limited quantities of P 


Picturesque Rock Gardens, 

FERNERIES, WATERFALLS, LAKES, and ROCKY 
PONDS and STREAMS DESIGNED and FORMED in 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL. ROCK; also CONCRETED 
effectually by PULHAM k SON. BRO^BOURNE, who have 
executed over 200 works in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Walra : in several counti es no w doing. » 

TU^A, SPAR, OOLITE, SAND, and LIMESTONE 
ROCK at our depots, BROXBOURNE, Tottenham, and 
Bruton, or in truck loads from the auarry. 

FULHAM'S BALL VALVE, for outlet* of LAKES, 
PONDS, STREAMS, RESERVOIRS, Ac., is most simple 
and effective. Cannot get out of order. No iro n to nist. 

TENNIS COURTS or FLOORS formed in PU1HAMTTE 
PERMANENT GRAVEL, also GARDEN TERRACE 
WALKS, Forecourts, Greenhouses, STABIJ5 FLOORS, Ac 
fthsoin GRANITE, MARBLE, and SPAR-FACED CON¬ 
CRETE, intensely hard. Durability guaranteed. 

All Darticulats sent on receipt of 6 stamps. 


GARDEN ANNUAL 


Almanack and Address Book 


TANNED NETTING, 2yds. wide, l£l 

X yd.: 4 yds. wide, 3d. per yd. NEW TWINE IMO 
1-m. mean. 1 vd. wide, 2d.; 2 yds. wide, 4d : 4 yds. 
per yd. HEXAGON GARDEN NETTING, 54 sjl 
Tiffany, 20 yd. pieces, 2*d. yd.-W. CULLINGiOLD, I* 

Gate, London, E. __ 

■p\ ROYAL LETTERS FATEM.-^ 

£) CONSERVATORY BOILER from 45a. ; 
Cooking Stoves, from 10s. 6dj Excelsior Gss Bad 
The Cal da Instantaneous Water Heater, £4 « * *»" 
SHREWSBURY, 59, Old BaUey; Factory, Burs* 
Road, Brixton, 8.W. ___ 

POULTRY WIRE NETTING, <*iB 

X can be obtained at exceptionally low prit* ■ 
FRANCIS MORTON A CO. (Limited), 1, Deist*! ■ 
Westminster. Price Lists on appli cation. . w 

GALVANISED FITTINGS FOR WttjJ 

VJ FRUIT WALLS.-F. MORTON A CO, L Wj* 
Street. Westminster, 8. W.. supply these, at follovin FI 
for cash to accompany order : Tightening Raid*®*.** 
per doz. ; Terminal Holdfasts, la. 8d_ per do*.: W 
Guiding the Wires, 5d. per doz. ; Wire, lx lOd. psrWUI 
Winding Key (only one required), 4<L Bag* h*jj|W 

nOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best qufl 

\J 4 buBbel bag, 1 b. 4d.; 15 bags 14s. ; 30 bag*. 2*'* 
load, 33s. Garden requisites.—A, FOULOH. 31 SU M| 

IJOSE ! HOSE! HOSE !—Patent Red 

XL Garden Hose, stand* severe tests of Govenuwai HA 
ments, thus proving superiority of aaality. L**t» 
as long as ordinary India Rubber Hose; Ufhttr 
greater in strength, and cheaper in the long roc »**' 
other hose for garden use. A correspondent writ*. *■ 
bad a length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nisej*** 
it is now os good as ever." Private customers »gB 
trade prices.—8ampies and prioes of MF.RBYWb Gn** 
S ONS, Man ufacturers. 63. Long Acre, W.O _ 

PIMMEDS NEW SEASON PERFUMER 

Xl> tracted direct from flowers with his patent 
White Heliotrope, White Pink, White Lilac, 

Mai vet ta, Rose Laurel. Wallflower, Sweet Pea, 

All from 2s. 6d_-EUGENE RIMMEL, 96, 

Regent Street; and 24, Comhill, London; and L 


strongly 


Price, la, post free, la. 3d. 
bound with leather back, la. 6d. 
post free, Is. 9d. 


li Pelargonium: Culture of the various classes, by 
Henry Baieey — London: Tub Garden Office, 37,8outh- 
*mpto n Street, Strand, W.O, ___ 

THE ORCHARDIST. —The most complete 

X work on fruit in the English language. 3s. 6d. free by 
post.— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden, Lond on, W.O. ___ 

MUSHROOM CULTURE ; Its Extension and 

1YX Improvement. Cheap edition, now ready. Price Is.6d., 
post free Is. 9d.—T he Garden Office, 37, Southampton 
Street. Covent Garden , London. W.O. _ 

ITARDY FLOWERS explains the Culture 


This is the most complete and accurate Yearly 
Reference Book for the use of all interested in 
Gardens yet published. The alphabetical lists 
of the Trade have been much extended and cor¬ 
rected to date in the present edition, and a new 
list of the Trade in each county given. The 
lists of Gardens, Country Seats, and Gardeners 
have been very much extended, amounting to 
double the number hitherto published in any 
directory. The Garden Annual may be ordered 
through all Booksellers, Nurserymen, and Seeds¬ 
men. 


H and Propagating of all the liner flowers hardy in hot 
climate, with short descriptions alphabetically arranged, and 
carefully-made selections of the plants for various purposes. 
Cheap edition, 3s. 6d.; post free, 4s —Garden Office, 37, 
Southampton Street. Covent Garden. Loudon. W.O^_ 

THE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN has beau- 

X tifully-engraved figures of all the important types of hardy 
plants useful in obtaining picturesque effects m tjhe gard .o 
Price 5e., post free 5s. 6<L— Garden Offioe, 37, South¬ 
ampton Street. Cove nt Garden, London. W.C. _ 

THE LONDON MARKET GARDENS.-A 

X handy volume, giving a detailed account of how Market 
Gardeners and Florists in and around London grow Flowers, 
Plants Fruits, and Vegetables for Covent Garden Market. 
Price is. 6iL, post free 2s. 9d.— Garden Office, 37, South- 


arnpton Street. Covent Garden, London, W.O. 


Enterprising firms who wish the best returns for money 
invested in advertising should remember that “ Gardening 
Illustrated ’’ reaches a greater number than any other 
journal devoted to horticulture or rural affairs. Its circu¬ 
lation is more than double that of the whole of the other 
horticultural journals of the United Kingdom put together. 


Experienced advertisers state that their results from ad¬ 
vertisements in “Gardening Illustrated” are far better 
than from any irtE&F paper, not *cepting the great 
01 (- 


THE GARDEN OFFICE: 

37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


PURE WOOD CHARCOAL for Apical 

X Horticultural, and Sanitary purposes; 
Borders, Flower Be^x. and Pots.—Prices on spjw* 
HIRST, BROOK, A HHUJT. Manufacturer*, 
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SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. ESTIMATES FREE. THE TRADE SUPPLIED 

JOHN O. CHRISTIE, 

Heating, Lighting, and Sanitary Engineer. 

IMPROVED PATENT SLOW COMBUSTION 

■A-ISTID OTHER BOILERS, ^HSTID 

COMPLETE IIOT-WATER APPARATUS; 

FOR COTTAGE OR MANSION. 



Orer 14,000 have been sold 
by us since this invention 
was first patented. 


Warehouses and Offices 
Show Rooms - - - - 


2, NEW BROAD STREET, E.O. 


THE LOUGHBOROUCH ” BOILERS 

AND AMATEURS’ GREENHOUSES . 

Th© cheapest, most efficient, and economical in fuel of 
any Boiler. 

No brick-setting; no night stoking. Price from £ 2 12s. Two Silver 
Medals awarded in 1882. Hundreds in use all over the country. 

These Greenhouses, Span and Lean-to, are made in lights, are very 
portable, and easily put together. Having made a speciality and much 
improved them this season, we can confidently recommend them as the 
cheapest and best Houses made. 

Lean-to, 12 ft. by 8 ft., £12 15s. Span, £13 5s. Carriage paid to 
any Station. 

MESSENGER & CO., 

LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 




Section of bar, glazed. 


NO IRON, ZINC, or PUTTY USED. 

No Special Contract required for its adoption. 

SUITABLE FOR ALMOST UNIVERSAL 
APPLICATION. 

N.B.—The Lead Strips, which are the special feature of this 
System, require no skilled labour to fix or repair breakages, 
nor subsequent painting for maintenance. 

WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS AND TESTIMONIALS TO 


GROVER & Co., Ltd., Engineers, &c 


(Sole Manufacturers of the Patent Lead Strips), 

BRITANNIA WORKS, WHARF RD„ LONDON, N 


GEORGE’S 

PATENT CALORIGEN, 


FOR WARMING & VENTILATING. 

Gas Calorigkn, £3 3s. , height 28 In., diam. 14 in. 
OIL „ £3 3s., „ „ „ 12}in. 

Coke „ £6 68 ,, ,, 32 in., ,, 16 in. 

Illustrated Prospectuses and Testimonials on ap¬ 
plication to 

J. F. FARWIG & CO., 

36, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


iADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 

(GILLINGHAM 3 PATENT). 


a _A HOT-WATER 

R heating apparatus 

F0R gas o r oil. 

IIpwicc Equal to 30 ft. of 2-in. pipe ; can be 

<§0X2.JO* O. C2>4lU> placod anywhere. 1 quart of oil in 
24 hours or 4 ft. of gas per hour. Price complete, £2 10s. 
Send/or a comvlete list 0 /Boilers, Pipes, dc., to 
WM. POORE & CO., 

Hot-wat or Engineers, 155, Oheapgide, E.O. 

MELON & CUCUMBER FRAMES. 

Catalogu es, with prices, poet free. 

BOULTON & PAUL, NORWICH. 


NOTICE.—In ordering plants, seeds, or other goods 
from these pages, or in making enquiries, please mention 
that the advertisement was in "Gardening Illustrated;" 
by so doing yon will probably help yourself and ns too. 
Our desire is only to publish the advertisements of trust¬ 
worthy houses- 


Digitized by 



BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, 

manufacturers or 

SOLID&TUBULAR BAR FENCING 


Iron Hurdles, Garden Seats, &c., &c. 


THE BRA DOATE PARK 
8EAT. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Hurdles, Gates, and all kinds of 
Iron and Wire Fenring, Ac., free on application. 


VICTORIA WORKS, Wolverhampton, 

And 3, Crooked Lane, King William Street, London, E.O. 


AraJia Sieboldi .. ..526 

Asthma in Canaries .. 527 

Arums .526 

Agathioa codestria .. 524 

A duke's garden.. .. 523 

Box edgings .. .. 525 

Bouvardia jasminiflora 524 
Budded v. own-root Roses 517 
Curing ham, bacon, and 

beef .627 

Clematis, treatment of 526 

Creel fowls.527 

Climbers for dwelling 

houses.526 

Coming week's work .. 519 
Cropping between Straw¬ 
berries .525 

Cyclamens from seed .. 524 
Chrysanthemums after 
flowering .. .. 524 

Cutting down Privet 

hedges.521 

Dessing for heavy soil .. 525 
Dwarfing Chrysanthe¬ 
mums .524 

Dry rot .526 

Duke of Edinburgh Rose 526 
Dividing plants .. .. 518 

Early Peas .. .. 525 

Figs on the South Coast 522 

Fuchsias, spring.. .. 526 

Fruit trees not bearing.. 522 
Flower border in kitchen 

garden.517 

Ground game in gardens 526 
Glasshouses .. .. 519 

Herbaceous Calceolarias 525 
Hardy Chrysanthemums 518 
Hardy plants for market 518 
Hardy animals .. .. 519 

Hardy fruit .. .. 520 

Heating greenhouses .. 520 
Irish Juniper .. .. 521 

Improving clay soil .. 525 

Incurved Chrysanthe¬ 
mums .524 

Ivy.521 

Juniperus thurifera .. 521 


Juniperus hibcmica com- 

pressa.521 

Large Chrysanthemums 524 

Lapagerias.524 

Laying out a small garden 517 
Muscat Grapes in cool 

houses.522 

Ornamental shrubs .. 520 
Protecting half - hardy 

plants.518 

Poultry hatching.. .. 527 

Poultry laying .. .. 527 

Plants damping off .. 525 
Potting Ferns .. .. 525 

Pansies .518 

Pansies in frames .. 518 
Persian Iris .. .. 518 
Planting Raspberries .. 522 
Pruning trained garden 

trees .522 

Pruning dwarf Apple trees 522 
Pickling hams .. .. 527 

Pruning Apple trees .. 521 
Roses in towns .. .. 517 

Renewing old Pear trees 522 
Regulating Btove .. 526 

Roses .519 

Senecio pulcher .. ..518 

Single-flowered Pinks .. 518 
Straw mats .. 520 

8owing guano with seeds 526 
Spots on Cinerarias .. 525 

8eaweed.525 

Solanums losing their 

leaves.521 

Shading Lapagerias .. 524 

Shrubbery.519 

Tea Roses in pots .. 517 
The Winter Honeysuckle 518 
Utilising low walls .. 522 

Violas .518 

Vines .529 

Vine border .. .. 522 

Vegetables.520 

Wintering Echeverias.. 518 
Window plants .. .. 519 

Winter dressing Vines.. 522 
White Grapes .. .. 526 

_ Your neighbour's dog .. 626 
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Surplus Bulbs at Half Price, 


Seiler's selection, 90s. per dozen. Purchaser’s ditto, 96s. 
The above comprise all the beet English and French raised 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Perpetual Polyantha, Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
and Perpetual Moss. 

Rosee of 1881 

Of above-named classes, 18s. to 84s. per dozen. In pota. 

Choice Rosee. 

Tea-soented, Hybrid Tea, Noisette, China, and Bourbon 
18s. to Ms. per dozen ; strong plants, in pots. 

Duoriptive LUt on application. 


Hyacinths, mixed bedding. 

for pots, named 


AND MOST PRACTICAL 


Croc jk, large yellow, tstriixid, blue, 

white, each . 

Snowdrops .... 


Dog's-tooth Violets. 

Tulips, splendid named sorts, forl*eds 
., „ for pots 

Crown Imperials . 

Iris, mixed .... 

Lily of the Valley clumps. 

Narcissus, mixed, for pots . 

,, „ for beds . 

Tuberoses, double . 

Belladonna Lilies. 


JNO. JEFFERIES & SOBS, 

CIRENCESTER._ 


SEED CATALOGUE 

And Cultural Guide, 1883. 

A full and complete list of all approved varieties of 

Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 

And all the genuine N0VELHE8 of the season. 

Forty-eight pages of most valuable information post 
freo for two stamps. 

J. CHEAL & SONS, 

CRAWLEY, SUSSEX. 


RIPPINCILLE’S 

patent 

GREENHOUSE STOVES. 


The Best Warming Stores 
ever Invented. 

The only Perfect Oil Stores e*5i 
to burn absolutely withoat Saaks■ 
Smell, Trouble or Dirt 

Unequalled for Warming 
GREENHOUSES. VINERlBS. 
SHOPS, BEDROOMS. HAILS, 
DAMP ROOMS, Ac. 
They are perfectly i&fe, 
pipes or fitting3, will burafroall* 
&0 hours without attention, on ai 
no injurious vapour, and are tMto 
Stoves ever invented to _ 
SAVE PLANTS FROM FROST. 
KEEP OUT THE DAMP, te 
Price frem a/etc ShiUitft 
Write for Illustrated Lilt of Waft 
_ Stoves to 

The Hoi bom Lamp & Stove Co„ 

118, Holborn, London, EO, 


B»tm' 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

Special List (August, 1882) now ready. 

>HE LARGEST STOCK in the greatest num 

ber of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and green- 
use cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and other 
rpoees. Intending purchasers should send for above list 
lore buying elsewhere. Post free. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

MANCHESTER 


FERN NURSERY, SALE, 


PBIOE ONE SHILLING, POST FREE 

(Which will be allowed off subsequent Orders). 
Pronounced the Finest Catalogue of the year 
illustrated with beautifully executed 


The Largest Rose Gardens in England. 

CRANSTON’S NURSERIES 

(Established 1785). 

ROSES ON OWN ROOTS 


And say where you saw this advertisement 


■REST, Cheapest, and m 
JD powerful of all boilers, 
amateurs' greenhouses of ail ■ 
Prices from £2 5e. upward* Lisa 
full particulars on application. 


COLOURED PLATES 


A large quantity of very fine plants of Hybrid 
Perpetuals, Bourbons, Hybrid Chinas, See. List 
of varieties, with prices, on application. 


WILLIAM J. FOX 


Stocks, Phlox, Pansies, Petunia, Primula, 
Cineraria, Calceolaria, Cyclamen, 
and Gloxinia. 

Also a profusion of High-class Engravings of 
Vegetables and Flowers—the whole being en¬ 
closed in a recherche cover. 


CRANSTON'S NURSERY AND SEED CO. 

(LIMITED), 

KING’S ACRE, HEREFORD. 


ACME Slow Combustion Boiler, pip* 

£l oil fittings complete, «ady for eret^oiL^a « 
Independent Slow Combustion Star Boilers from 

Illustrated Lists free._ . a * 

CHAS P. KINNELL k OO., 8L BankMda BA 


NEW SINGLE DAHLIA SEED. 

TAf ARE’S SUPERB STRAIN can now be sup- 

» V plied; prices to the trade and private buyers upon 
application. I can still offer Pot and Ground Roots in all 
the leading varieties; descriptive price lists on application. 

THOMAS 8. WARE, 

Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES 


The Potato Disease, 

Flowers for the million, 

Hollyhock Disease, 

Making and Renovating Lawns, 
Making a Tennis Ground, 
Calendar of Operations in the Kitchen Garden 
Ditto ditto in the Flower Garden, 

The Cultivation of Flowers, 
The Cultivation of Vegetables, 
etc, etc. 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 

Packing Cates free and not returnable. 

SDO squares glass, 15 ox., 8 by 6 for 10s. 6d. 

260 ,, „ 15 or, 8* by 6} „ 10s. 6d. 

100 „ 15 ox., 13* by 8 „ 9s. 6cL 

100 „ „ 21 ox., 13J by 8 „ 13s. 6d. 

100 „ „ 15 oz., 14 by 10 „ 13s. 6iL 

100 „ „ 21 or, 14 by 10 „ 19s. Od. 

100 „ „ 15 or, 124 by 12* „ 14s. 6d. 

100 „ „ 21 or, 121 by 124 ,, 21s. 6d. 

100 „ „ 15 or, 14 by 12| „ 16«. 6d. 

100 „ „ 21 or, 14 by 121 „ 24s. 6d. 

100 „ „ 15 or, 15 by 9 „ 13s. 6<L 

100 „ 21 oz., 15 by 9 „ 19s. Od. 

God English gloss. Any of these sizes cut down to suit 


FOR GREENHOUSES, *«. 
Complete, 0 ft. long, with 4 pipes, fh 
Cost or gas less than one farthing per 

Price lists and particulars on application. 

W. M. APPLE TON, Olifton, B 

Mussett's Patent Portable 


SELECT LISTS OF 


purchasers. Other Bizes quoted for on application. 
Putty, Id. per lb. Paint (White, Chocolate or Stone) ready 


mixed in 4-lb. and 7-lb. tins at 6d. per lb., tins included. 
>rms cash with order. P.O.O. payable General Post 
Office, LeedB. 

ENRY WAIR WRIGHT, Glass and Lead Merchant, 
8 & 10, Alfred 8treet, Boar Lane, LEEDB. 


The Best Vegetables, 

The Most Beautiful Flowers, 
The Choicest Potatoes, 

And most valuable Novelties. 


is unequalled for heating any size greeohoiiss b 
or coal with expedition and eoonomy Bouer 
complete from 50a. Catalogue with 100 IlluM* 
free. 21d. J. M. will call on any Intending P™ 
every information free, except cost of ml; 
short no object.—WinBtanley Rood, Claphaa 


London. 


Amateur's Cheap Hot-water API* 11 
HHAMPION BOILER burns 12honm 

vJ attention. Complete, size No. 1, 

£4 ; No. 3, £4 6s. dd. ; No. 4. £4 13a 6d. To be 
operatic..-_ M La* 


BOULTON k PAUL, NORWICH. 
Catalogues and Pricks Free on Application. 


THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 

Wordsley, Stourbrid 

digitized by Google 


HORTICULTURAL, 


T C. STEVENS' 

U • SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY 
ROOMS. 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
blished 1780. Sales by Auotion nearly every day. Oat 
on application, or post free. 


Printed and Published by the registered 
Robinson, at the Office, 37, Southampton 
Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the City 
Saturday, December 30, 1882. 

Original from 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. 


SATURDAY , JANUARY 6, 1883, 


REAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF 
D FLOWERS fa 


THE beautiful Yellow Orchid, Cypripedium 

-L C&lceolus, for cool greenhouse, 1b. 2d., free ; two root*, 
la. 9d., free. Not started, sound crowua as imported.— 
MOREEY4 CO., Fulwood, Preston._ 

0 ROOTS WHITE CHRISTMAS ROSE, show- 

U ing bloom, 1b. 9d., free. See article in last week’s Gar¬ 
dening ; doz. 4s. €<L, free; all blooming roots; smaller, 
3s. 6d. per doz., free; 24, 6s., free; nice for planting.— 
MORL E Y 4 CO., Fu lwood, Preston.____ 

f\UR STOCK of the rare British Fern, Poly- 

V/ stichum Louchitis, true Holly Fern, is getting low ; fronds 
appear as if composed of miniature Holly leaves. Plant la., 
free ; 2, Is. 8d., free.—MORLKY & CO., Fulwood, Preston. 


OPECIAL NOTICE.—Messrs. Collins & Gabriel 

in c onsequence of their business increasing so rapidly 
have taken into partnership Mr. Henry Collins, who has had 
many years' experience both in retail and wholesale house*. 
Our firm in future will be styled COLLINS BROS 4 
GABRIEL._ 

TWO of our partners being wholesale men 

-L well acquainted with the bost growers, nl&ctw ua in n. 


- FLOWERS for screens and scrap books; 100 for 15a., 
Ifty for 9a., twelve for 2s. 6d. Specimen plate post free for 3d. 
-P.O.O. to T. 8PANSWICK, The Publishing Office, 37, 
io nthampton Btreet. Oovent Garden. _ 

MR. T. HAWKINS. F.R.H.S., begs to notify 

ill that his Illustrated Vegetable and Floral Catalogue 
md Guide for 1883 is now ready, and may be had free by poet 
or three stamps. — Hillingdon Heath Nurseries, near 
Jibridge. __ 

D OSE TREES. — Strong trees, 300 varieties, 
7s. per dozen, or if not less than 100 be taken, 45s.— 
F. J - HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. _ 

DRIMULA.—Best of strains, strong, healthy 
L plants, showing forbloom, 4s dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
?Jl.H.8., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge.__ 


3 PLANTS SWEET BRIER, Is. 8d„ free. 

Foliage of this Rose is delightfully scented; nice for 
cutting, quite hardy; can be grown in pots and forced if 
desired. (See last week's Gardening article).—MORLEY 
4 Co., Fulwood, Preston. 


fjHOlCE FLORIST FLOWERS.-Our seeds 

are saved by the best growers for Coveut Garden Market; 
extolled by all and excelled by none; see our remarks ou p 2 
of our seed catalogue.—COLLINS BROS. A GABRIEL. 

\A7 E feel gratified at our customers undoubted 

v* satisfaction with our endeavours during the put 
bulb Beasou by the numerous unsolicited testimonials and 
repea ted orders.-COLLINS BROS, k GABRIEL. _ 

T AST offer this season of the charming Chiono- 
•LJ doxa Lucilue. beautiful Scilla aibirica-like plant, blue, 
white centre. Is. dozen, 7s. 6d. 100; Galanthus Elwesi, th« 
doJPn ' 


HNLY Is. 10d., free, a nice tuft of frond roots 

of the rare and beautiful climbing Fern, Lygodium 
palmatum, as imported. No other firm can offer at this 
price; stock limited; almost hardy.—MORLEY k CO., 
Fulwood, Preston. 


H elleborus purpurascens. -: 

roots of this lovely Christmas Rose Is. 6<L, free 
rare in England.—MORLEY k CO., Fulwood, Preston. 


'" strong plants. Is. 100, lfie. 1000: seed from ditto, 
“Tiff* 6 ** J ' HAWKtN8 « Hillingdon Heath, 

1AMELLIAS in variety, just coming into 

J flower in 4*-iu. pots, 3s. each ; In 7-in. pots, 5*. each ; 
nd in 12-in. pots, 10s. each ; all true to name, strong healthy 
fo nts.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

CARNATIONS.—Strong plants in 4i-im pots, 
j will soon bloom, 8s. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, HU- 
ngdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

JUliBS. —Clearance sale, under cost price. 

J Hyacinths, finest quality, 2s. dozen. 15s. 100: Tulips, single 
id double, 3a. 100.— T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 


T ILIUM AURATUM.—Fine large bulbs, sure 

-LI to give satisfaction. Is. each, 9s. dozen ; lancifolium or 
speciosum rubrum and roseum, large bulbs 6s. dozen, 
delivered.-COLLINS BROS, k GABRIEL. 


TV/TAGNIFICENT 

i-TJL finest and strong* 
didly, and may be relied 
three, 3s.. carriage pan 
London, N.W. 


LI LIU M AURATUM, 

picked bulbs, will bloom Bplen- 
to give grand results; six, 5*. 6d.; 
M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road. 


TTYACINTHUS CANDICANS(the white sum- 

■LL mer flowering giant Hyacinth), 3 feet to 5 feet, grand 
spike of pendent bell-shaped flowers, hardy, 6d. each, 4s 6d 
doz., delivered-—COLLIN8 BROS, k GABRIEL, as be low. 

flLADIOLI, early flowering, mixed, including 
VA “ The Bride." These flower in June and July. Is. 6<L per 
doz., delivered.—COLLINS BRQ8. k GABRIEL, as below. 


QUPERB GLOXINIAS (crassifolia). - The 

*3 finest Btrain in the world. (See Gardening, June 17, 
1882). Nice bulbs, to flower this spring, 3s. and 4s. per dozen, 
post free ; extra large, flowered in single pots, 6s. ; start 
now. Printed directions for growth free. These are quite 
equal to named kinds, and much more vigorous and short in 
growth. Fresh seed from this grand strain, Is. and 2s. per 
packet.—B. C. RAVEN8CROFT, Granville Nursery, High 
Street, Lewisham, S.E. 


xbridge. 


JMDIOU 

* exceedingly 


—Just arrived an importation of 
fine bulbs, 2s. 6d. per dozen, or ten dozen 


\K1 E notice a great many seed catalogues sent 

"" out by other houses are prepared entirely by the 
printer without knowledge or experience of the trade. Our 
catalogue is carefully compiled, with descriptions and cul¬ 
tural directions by ihe members of the firm, COLLINS 
BROS. & GABRIEL. 


v^^uigly fine bulbs, 2s. 6d. per dozen, or ten dt— 
* £1.-T,XHAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—From a selection of 

' 200 of the most distinct and showy varieties; cuttings 
l 3d per dozen. 8s. 100.-T. J. HAWKINS. F.R.H.S., 
illingdon Heath. Uxbridge. _ 

’ ILIUM candidum and Arum sethiopica. — 

-1 Special attention Is drawn to these beautiful winter- 
owenng bulbs, easily cultivated, and so useful for decora¬ 
te purposes. Candidum, 5s. doz.; Arum, small size, 3s., 
«e ditto, 8s. per dor.—T. J. HAWKINS,Hillingdon Heath, 


piRST PRIZE BEGONIA SEED (tuberous).- 

-L Having taken first prize for these lovely flowere at the 
Surrey Horticultural Show last Bummer, 1 offer seed from 
the prize plants, carefully hybridised with the finest-named 
varieties, at Is. and 2s. per packet, post free. Gloxinia 
crassifolia, erect, horizontal, or drooping. Is. and 2s. per 
packet. Both the above are guaranteed the finest growing 
seed ever offered. — RAVENSCROFT, Granville Nursery, 
High Street, Lewisham, S.E. 


TUBEROSES.—American roots of “The Pearl, 

J- the finest Tuberose in cultivation; a dwarf variety, 3 for 
Is. 3d., or 4s. 6d. per doz., delivered.—COLLINS BROS, k 
GABRIEL, as below. _ 

TIGRIDIA GRANDIFLORA and CONCHI- 

-L FLORA (tiger-spotted flower), beautiful day Lily, 3s. doz., 
either, delivered.—COLLINS BROS, k GABRIEL, asbeiow. 


A GUINEA FOR 20s.—Garaway & Co., on re¬ 
ceipt of P.O.O. for 20s.. will forward, carriage paid to 
any railway station, their 21s. collection of only the best 
Beeds, consisting of six quarts, peas and other seeds in pro¬ 
portion, sufficient for one year's supply. Priced lists on 
application.—GARAWAY k CO., 8eedsmen, Clifton, Bristol. 


IARDENLAS.—Strong plants of this cHoice 
f and very beautifully scented flower, 3s. each, 30a. per doz.; 
ry cheap.—T. J. HAWKINS, H i llingdon Heath, Uxbri dge. 

[TEPHANOTIS.—Strong plants of this beauti- 

• ful greenhouse creeper, so valuable for its highl y sce nted 
id beautiful bloom, 3s. 6d. per plant.—T. J HAWKINS, 

illin gdon Heath. Uxbridge. _ 

WEET VIOLETS.-Russian, Neapolitan. Bello 

* de Chatenay, Marie Louise, Duchess of Edinburgh, Czar, 
A White Czar, 2a. doz., 12s. 100.-T. J. HAWKINS, 


PJROCOSMIA AUREA, golden yellow, of greai 

VJ value as cut flowers or border decoration; Is. 6d. pe 
doz., delivered.—COLLINS BROS, k GABRIEL, as below. 


1LADIOLUS BRENCHLEYEN8IS, vivid 

J scarlet, the most hardy and easiest 1 1 cultivation, 5s. 
ir 100; largest roots, 9d. per dozen, ttd. carriage.—COLLINS 
ROS. k GABRIEL. 


A QUILEGIA GLANDULOSA (true).-Strong 

xl flowering plants. 9s. per dozen, free to any railway 
station in England or Scotland on receipt of cash with order. 
—JOHN GRIGOR k CO., The Nurseries, Forres, N.B. 


WATSONIAS. splendid 

> V race of Gladiolus-like plai 
2s. 6d. per dozen, delivered.—COL1 


mixed, a beautiful 

ts, flowering in autumn ; 
INS BROS, k GABRIEL. 


illingdon Heath, Uxbridge 


•UBEROSE, deliciously-scented white flower, 

easily grown, strong roots, 6e. doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, 


THE “LOUGHBOROUGH” BOILERS and 

J. AMATEURS’ GREENHOUSES. (See advertisement 
alternate weeks.)—ME88ENGER and CO., Horticultural 
Builders, Loughborough. 


[eath, Uxbridge. 


illingdon 


jHRISTMAS 

No heat or 
d very us ‘ ‘ 

*.WKINI_ __ 

OSES, CHEAP ROSES. 

> from. Good *' T 

ihea, 6s. and 7s. per doz. 
ndards, 18s. per doz. ; 
iaper per 100: 1 - J 


_• greenhouse required to grow this beautiful 

useful decorative plant, 3 b. per doz. roots.—T. J. 
IIS, Hillingdon Hea th, Uxbridge _ 

„r r.CC”3.-350 kinds to choose 
plants of Hybrid Perpetuals, dwarf 
J — ; varieties for 1882, 18s. per doz. ; 

. a __. half standards, 15s. per doz. ; 

■*per per iuO ; package free ; catalogue free on applica¬ 
nt A MOFFAT k SON, Botanic Nurseries, Biggles- 
de, Beds. __ 

HRYSANTHEMUMS.-Best exhibition va¬ 
rieties, guaranteed true to name. Strong cuttings. Is. 2d. 
zen. 7s. 100, post free. Catalogue one stamp. — W E. 
>YCE, 14, Gloucester Road, Holloway. Lo ndon. N. 

The Publisher begs to announce that the positions of Adver • 
rmenti cannot be settled beforehand, nor can any guarantee 
given for the continued repetition of the same Advertisement 


"RANUNCULUS. — New French varieties, 

JLv flowers very large, great diversity in colour, a grand 

acquisition ; 5s. Gd per 100, lOd. dozen, delivered —COLLINS 

IIVIK Jt HAJlttlVl 


>. & GABRIEL. Seed,Bulb, and 

30, Waterloo Road, London, S.E. 


Plant 


AMERICAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

H CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter's brush on Gls- 
hurst Compound, and working the lather into the infected part 

piSHURSTINE for dry feet and boot comfort 

U is much used by gardeners, farmers, ladies, sportsmen, 
and shore waders. Is sold by nurserymen and oilmen, with 
testimonials and directions for use. In boxes, 6d. and Is. 
each.—Wholesale by PRICES PATENT CANDLE COM¬ 
PANY, Limited, London. 


REFUSE, by Chubb’s 


w Patent Prooeak __ - —---— 

great scarcity of husks, from this date price* will be ss 
follows: Sacks, Is. 6d. each ; 10 sacks, 13e. ; 16 sacks, 18*. ; 
20 sacks, 23*.; 30 sacks, 80s. (all sacks included). Truck-load, 
free on rail, £2. Limited quantities of P.M. special quality 
granulated, in sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (two prize medalsi. 
Terms, strictlycash with order.—CHUBB, ROUND 4 00. 
Fibre Works. Weet Ferry Road, Mlllwall, London. E 

‘ OriginBl from 






GARDENING ILLUSTRATED . 


T7INES I VINES !—Murray’* Composition as a 

V winter dreading for the total destruction of mer’“ 1 “ 
all kinds of Beale, thrips, red-spider, and mildew oo 


Price 1 r. 6<L per pint: 2s. 6d. per quart 
plication to GEO, MURRAY, Card* 
shire. Trade supplied. 


luart. T< 
lener, 


Louth, Lincolu- 


and Is. per pkt ; ditt 
same price, post fre< 
Wallington, Surrey. 


for Is., post free; double K 
post free; strong plants of 
for Is.: Primroses, all colour* 

i. The N urseries, 


ies. all colours, 3s. per d< 
—R. W. BEEDELL. The Nurseries,Wallii 


ington, Surre y. 


R. W. BEEDELL. The Nurseries, Wallington. 


Ice, not carnage paid.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, 


pas Grass, three for Is. ; Cyclamen persicum, prize strain 


ner doz. ; Chrvsant] 
doz.; all post free.-R. W. BEEDELL, 
lington. 


ingB, 

The 


e Nurseries, \ 


Rfinn PANSIES, fancy Belgian ; Is. 3d. J 
dUW plants, post free; 5000 Pansies, English 


, post 

_24 plants: cutunra or mu: 

Is. doz.. post free ; Maiden-hair Ferns 
—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, 1 


show, 


* * cumuer, wamuiieti, n. tt . utcueu a uureu >u»ui, 

every Beed Bared personally from handsome and true fruit; 
the only sort grown ; 16 seeds, Is., post free.—The Nurserier 
Wallington. Surrey.__ 

rPHE LYON LEEK, unrivalled for ^ 

A purposes, grows to the enormous length of 20 inches an 
3 inches in diameter, Is. 6d. per packet, post free. Oatalgouc 
of new and choice Vegetable and Flower Heeds, Potatoe 
Gladioli Ac., for 1883, gratis and post free.—STUART 
MEIN, Seedsmen, Kelso, N.B. _ 


"D OSES ( 

JLw doz.; H 


doz., 3s. 100.- 


POSES! ROSES l ROSES!—Best varieties, 

II true to name. Standards, 12s. 6d. per do: 
standards, 10s. 6tL per doz. ; dwarfs, 6a. per doz.; C 
Roses. 5s. per doz. ; 50 choice dwarf Roses, 21s, 
selection; cash with order; catalogue on applic 
JAMES WALTERS, Nurseryman, Exeter._ 


pHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS.-Mr. N. 

v Davis begs to say his new Catalogue of ChrysantI 
is now ready; as well as fully describing the 600 varieth 
forms his splendid collection, this catalogue gives full 


DAVIS, 66, Warne r Road, C ambe r well. 


PARLY FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

J-l MUMS.—Many grand new varieties, and all t 


PRUIT TREES.—Pyramid Apples and Pears, 

X .best Borts, good plants. 6s., 9s., and 12s. per doz.; Straw 
berries, 2s. 6<L i>er 100; Roses—La Grifferaie Rose cutting 
for stock, Is. per 100, 7s. 6d. per 1000, cash. Dwarf H.P 
Roses, all the leading varieties, 7s. per doz., 50s. per 100.- 
WM. OLIBRAN It SON, Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS! CHRYSANTHE 

v/ MUMS 1 1—Cuttings now ready of several hundm 
varieties, our selection. Is. 6d. per doz., 8s. per 100. The col 
lection comprises all the new and old Borts worth growing 
English or Continental: Japanese varieties, 2s. 6d. per doz 
—WM. OLIBRAN A SON, Oldlield Nursery, Altrincham. 


* " Douse Nurseries, Cambridge. The stock of 
extra good this season, every plant being large, vex 
and well ripened Very fine dwarfs, 60s. per 100: 
25, 16s : 10 b. per dozen. Standards, £6 per 100, £3 
per 50, 18s. per dozen. Catalogue, in which is a sh 
on " The Insect Friends and Enemies of the Rose," 
Id. stamp. 


Gooseberries, 3«. per dozen; Apricots and l’< 
and established, 5s. to 10s. 6d. each. Reducti 
not less than fifty trees of a sort be taken —T.. 
F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, near Uxbridge. 


AUTUMN-SOWN, fine 

XX Cauliflower. Kale, Savoy, ¥ 


Whiter Onions, Lettuce, Ae., 


monials from customers, 1882, _ 

Wroth am Farm , D unsfold, G odai ming. Surrey. 

p H RYSANTH E MUM S 1 C: 

VJ MUMSI-J. WALLACE, F.R.H.1 
prize Chrysanthemums now ready in ' 
plants, 2s. doz., 12s. 100; cuttingr 
choice Ivies (named), 6s.; 12 choice 
and alpine plants, 20a. 100; pot pi - 
4-4. doz., 30s. 100 ; sent free; cash 
Abbots Langley, Herts. 


Nursery, 


HTILL BE READY E. 

V » —Sanders' new Pansy 
beautiful illustrations of new 
and a variety of other matter, 
stamps, said stamps to be dedi 
Order at once.—WM, HAt^i 
Staffordshire. 



JANUARY. 

containing many 
►, cultural information, 
_ Jost free for four penny 
l from first order given. 
The Gardens, Leek, 


Digitized b>' 


*v Go< 


WHITE CLOVES! VTOTE CLOVES li¬ 
ft Mrs. Sinkins, the new hvbrid white Clove, is the 
largest, Bweetest, hardiest, most free growing and flowering 
variety in cultivation; blooms three inches across, perfect 
rosettes ; were admired by thousands at H R.H. Duchess of 
Teck's stall at the Grand Bazaar, also at Lady Peek's 
Bazaar, opened by General Sir F. Roberts. Plants, 4s., 5s., 
and 6s. per doz.; post free for cash.—W. WE ALE, Taplow, 
Bucks. 

pALIFORNXAN LILIES. — Rare, at excep- 

U tionally advantageous prices. Large importations just 
received in fine comlition. Prices per dozen aud each. 
Canadense, 10 h. Cd., Is. 3d. : c. rubrum, 15s., 1 r. 6d.; colum- 
bianum, 15s., Is. 6d. ; Humboldti, 21s., 2s. ; pardaHnum. 21s.. 
2». ; Parryi, 42s., 4s. 6d. ; pomponium, 7 b. 6d., Is.; rubescens 
21s., 2s. 6d.; euperbum, 7a 6d.. Is. Correct coloured 
portrait of each in one large handsome plate, free by post, 
four Btamps. — HOOPER A CO., Covent Garden. London. 

| nn HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

ivv for 25s.—Richard Smith A Co.’s selection of the 
above contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
beautiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as 
to produce flowers and render the garden attractive all 
through the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

n RAPE VINES and ORCHARD HOUSE 

U TREE8 IN POTS.—Grape Vines, extra strong, short- 

jointed, and well ripened ; planting canes, Ss.6d.Lo6e. each ; 
extra strong fruiting canes, 7s. 6d. to 10s. Orchard-house 
treee, fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricets, Plums, Cherries, Pears. Apples, and Figs. De¬ 
scriptive price list for Id. stamp.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merehants, Worcester. 

A PPLE TREES with MISTLETOE growing 

XX on them —Price from 7s. 6d. to 21s. each.—RICHARD 
SMITH A CO., Nurserymen, Worcester. 

YUCCA or “ Adam’s Needle” is a plant which 

•L is neither so generally known nor planted as much as it 
deserves to be. for when in flower it is a most beautiful ob¬ 
ject, its Aloe-like leaves and appearance being at once re¬ 
markable and suggestive of tropical vegetation. The under¬ 
mentioned kinds are perfectly hardy and suitable for planting 
in gardens of all sizes : Yucca gloriosa pendula, Is. 6d. to 
3s. 6d. each; Yucca fllamentosa, Is. 6d. to 3s 6<l each ; Yucca 
recurva. Is. 6d. to 3e. 6d. each.-RICHARD SMITH A CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 

DOSES-Well rooted, many shooted, truly 

J-V» named, of matured vigorous growth, and of the best 
kinds. Dwarfs, R. S. A Co.'s selection, 8s. per doz., 60s. per 
100 ; Standards, 21s. per doz.-RICHARD SMITH A CO., 
Nurserymen and 8eed Merchants. Worcester. 

pLO VEERING SHRUBS in preat variety, such 

A as Hydrangeas, Lilacs, Deutzlas, Spineas. Cytisup, 
Broom, Pyrus, Beiberis, Double Cherry. Scarlet Hawthorn, 
Guelder Rose, Ac., 8s. per doz., 50s. per 100. Descriptive List 
on application.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and 
Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

OFECIAL OFFER of surplus Stock, in fine and 

O frequently transplanted Treee of various and choice 
kinds at exceedingly low prices. The List free on application. 
-RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 
chants, Worcester. 

QEAKALE.—Exceptionally fine roots for fore- 

O ing, 2s. 6<1. per doz., 16s. per 100. Asparagus, strong for 
forcing, 12s. per 100; specially selected ditto, 16s. per 100.— 
RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen aud Sued Mer¬ 
chants, Worcester 

an nnn CLEMATIS IN FOTS of ail the 

finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple) for climb¬ 
ing and bedding, from 12 b. to 24s. per dozen, ntrong plants; 
descriptive list on application.-RICHARD SMITH A CO., 
Nurserymen and Stied Merchants. Worcester. 

OTRAWBERRIES.—Strong roots for present 
O planting and for fruiting next year, 4s. per 100. Descrip¬ 
tive list and price for plants in pots for forcing on applica¬ 
tion.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Beed 
Merchants. Worcester. 

TREES FOR STREETS, TREES FOR 

X AVENUE8. Ac., TREES AND SHRUBS which 
withstand smoke; beautiful plants in pots of various tints 
and of low growth for winter bedding, window boxes, Ac. 
(the same plants may be used year after year). For prices. 
Ac., of above see descriptive list, free on application.— 
RICHARD SMITH A OO,, Nurserymen and Seen Merchants, 
Worcester. 

H REEFERS for Wall*, Trellises. &c., in great 

U variety. By planting what in suitable, an unsightly 

object may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
aud advice on application.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 

SITUATION wanted as HEAD GARDENER 

O where two or more are kept; thoroughly practical in 
vineries and plant houses, Ac., flower and kitchen gardens ; 
at liberty when suited ; ten years' character ; age, under 30. 
—Address, “ Gardener.” care of Mr. Weale, Taplow, Bucks. 

T IGHT BRAHMAS.—Birds hatched from eggs 

AJ sent out from my breeding pens during the past season are 
proving very successful at the leading shows. 1 have recently 
added several noted prizetakers to my stock, and am com¬ 
pelled to charge all new customers 7s. per sitting of 12, or 60 
for incubation, 30b —WM. SYDENHAM, Water Orton, near 
Birmingham. 

tnNTS ON REARING AND MANAGK- 

H MENT OF POULTRY, with DESCRIPTIVE CATA¬ 
LOGUE of 36 distinct varieties bred by R. R. FOWLER 

A OO. New edition will shortly be published. Free on receipt 
wf postage —Apply at once to Prebendal Farm, Aylesbury i 

T IGHT BRAHMAS’ EGGS FOR SITTING 

XflHtoin pen of six splendid birds, cock and two hens 
A^ng taken second prizes at last Birmingham Bhow, from 
[which they were purchased. The birds have grass run of 
«w« acres, on which no other fowls are permitted. Sittings— 
13, 6s. ; 26. 10s. 6tL—C. O. TERRY, Glenville Cottage, Olton, 
near Birmingham. 
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Jx BLIGHT DESTROYER. WINTER DRESSING. 
Ao., used by gardeners of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and 
Nobility in preference to all other insecticides. 3d. per gallon. 
Descriptive pamphlet—KEEL A HAWES, Bath., 

’S VIRGIN CORK' aud l’UFA 


ROCK FERNERIES form the most pleasing arrange 
ment in London Conservatories. Price Lists aud Estimates 
free.—BON MARCHE DES FLEURS, 18, Westbourne 
Grove, London. 


-DEAUTIFUL IVIES, gold and silver van. 

-D gated, Bix named varieties for 2s. 6d. Fruit tree* f£ ne * 
doz.. free.— H. WHEELWRIGHT, Rose CotS^ 
Street, Oldswinford, Stourbridge. 6ei ^ ew 

PRUIT TREES.—Peaches, NectamSTlSr 

L cots, Cherries, Apples. Pears. Plum*. Ac in i!?’ 
variety of training, well grown and handsome trees tn.I . 
name. Descriptive priced catalogue post free —G FOR re 
COOLING A SON, The Nu rseries. Bat K Iree ^ E0EG E 

Gt RAPE INKS AN ell-ripened canes of r ~aTl 

VZ the beBt varieties, true to name Planting catw* 
to 5e. each; fruiting. 7s. 6d. to 10s. fd. each 
Urtgost free.—GEORGE COOLING A SON, Thc S^ 

Cheap Plants for Spring Bedding. 

WALLFLOWERS. do , m 

doz. 100 J °4 H 

Double German, mixed, Is. 6d. 10s. (kl. Blood-red 10 6 0 
Single, fine mixed Is. 6s. Cloth of Gold 1 0 6 0 

Harbinger, very early dark red .. .. ..1060 

BEDDING PANSIES. 

Blue King, deep blue, perpetual blooming .. 2 6 16 0 

Mrs. Felton, white with dark blotch, fine .. 2 6 16 0 

King Koffee, deep golden colour .. 2 616 0 

Mr. Gladstone, new, immense flower, rich 

golden yellow .. .. .. ..40- 

The above are really Bedding Pansies, flowering from 
early spring until late in autumn. 

MYOSOTI8 DIS8ITIFLORA. the earliest and 

most lasting of all the Forget-me-nots .. 2 6 16 0 

All extra strong plants. Packing free. 

Priced list of other cheap hardy plants for spring and sum¬ 
mer flowering post free. 

GEO. COOLING & SON, The Nurseries, Bath. 

MR. R. W. BEAOHEY, 
Fluder. Kingskerswell, Devonshire, 

Offers for cash with order the following plants, all guaranteed 
to be of the finest possible quality, true to name, care¬ 
fully packed :— 

“" 1 ~ Per doz-s. i 

Roses (Standards), 3 feet to 4 feet.15 0 

Roses (Standards), 2 feet to 3 feet .. .. .. 12 0 

Roses (Dwarfs).£210*. p«r 100 7 6 

Giant Lilies of the Valley .. .. 7s. 6d. per 100 1 0 

Pansies (named).2 0 

Violas (named).16 

Carnations (white and crimson) .6 0 

Sweet Williams (Dean's) .10 

Canterbury Bells (Dean s) .10 

Double Daisies (6 sorts).10 

Giant Polyanthus (splendid).16 

Ditto, extra in bloom .. .26 

Scarlet Polyanthus .40 

Primrose (crimson) .2 0 

Primrose (Dean’s Hybrids) .4 0 

Herbaceous Phloxes .3 0 

Chrysanthemum cuttings (named).12 

Sweet Violets, the finest collection in England (double 

and single). 2s, 2«. 6d., 3 6 

Send for List, with instructions horn to grow, l)d. 

MEW AND SELECT GLOXINIAS.-12 very 

■I v splendid named varieties for 6s.; 6 ditto for 3s, in fine 
tubers. Being now dried off they travel well by poet 
8EEDLING GLOXINIAS, from the very best strains Fu* 
roots, at 2s. 6d. and 4s. per dozen, post free. Potted op no* 
they will flower early. GLOXINIA SEED, from the 
largest flowers and best strain extant, Is. per packet, pod 
free, from 

B. W. KNIGHT, Florist. Battle. S ussex. 

QPUENDID SEEDLING TUBEROUS- 

O ROOTED BEGONIAS, from the finest and bat 
strain extant, varied colours, free bloomers. The Bulb* 
now offered are very fine, and being dormant can with nfety 
bo transmitted by post. Fine Bulbs at 4s., 6s., and &. per 
dozen, post free. 

BEGONIA FROEBELI.—This free-blooming, deep scar¬ 
let, large-flowered Tuberous Begonia Is now offered in fine 
Bulbs at 6s. per dozen, or 9d. each, post free. 

WINTER-BLOOMING BEGONIAS, Shrubby kinds.- 
These free-flowering winter blooinere are offered, 6 toe 
varieties for 3s., post free. 

FOLIAGE BEGONIAS.—These large-leaved decorative 
kinds are offered, 6 best varieties for 3s., post free, from 
_ B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Busie r._ 

SINGLE DAHLIAS.-Fine Pot Roots are 

U now offered of these useful Dahlias, so valuable for cot 
blooms. SCARLET and YELLOW, at 4s. per dozen, or uL 
each, post free. , . 

SINGLE DAHLIAS.—12 splendid varieties, in good pot 
roots, for 6a, post free. 

POMPONE or BOUQUET DAHLIAS.—12 superb nne- 
ties of this useful class for cut bloom, in good pot root*.for 
4s .post free. . , 

8HOW and FANCY DAHLIAS.-12 very superb vane- 
ties of these large-flowered kinds, in good pot roots, fort*., 
post free. , . 

SINGLE DAHLIA 8EED, saved from the best and mort 
useful kinds, in packets, 3d., 6d., and Is. each, post me. 
from 

_ B. W, KNIGHT. Florist, Battle. Sufex. _ 

Chrysanthemums. 

WE have been awarded Four First-class 
*" Certificates for our this season's Novelties. Cutting 
can now be had of the twenty extraordinary grana 
varieties introduced by ub this year, at Is. 6d. each, or uw 
set for 20s. Well-rooted plants can also be had now ojau 
the Boris at 3s. 6d. each. For description, see 
(gratis). Cuttings of the best older varieties, our selecuoo, 
from 2s. per dozen. „ _ . 

S. DIXON A CO., Amhuret Nurseries, Anton St,, H»ck- 
ney, E., and City Seed Warehouse, 34, Moorgate St, London. 

Garden Requisites. 

W WEBBER, Wholesale Merchant. Station 

• Road, Loughton, Essex —Orchid Peat, Black, 
Loam, Silver Sand, Cocoa-nut Fibre, Tobacco Paper, the thJ 
best quality. . „ .. . . 

Virgin Cork, Mushroom Spawn, Blood, and all kin d* « 
manure of the finest quality. Buyers before purchasingeiw 
where should obtain lowest wholesale price* from 
W. WEBBER, Station Road, Loughton,Essex. 

Through rates given to any station in the United Kingdom 
for soils m quantities not less than two tons. Ternseasa- 
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ROBBS. 

ON WHAT ROOTS SHALL WE GROW 
OUR ROSES? 

A number of good articles on this subject have 
lately appeared in Gardening, but there still 
remains plenty to be said before the subject is 
exhausted. I agree with Mr. J. Burrell (Nov. 25) 
that it is best for those about to commence Rose 
growing to get dwarf plants budded on the 
Manetti or the common Brier; the former in pre¬ 
ference, for the reason that a good collection, 
rightly named, can be got for less money in that 
way than any other. If these thrive all is well, 
but if not, recourse must be had to other roots. 
There is a rough method of determining which 
stock is most likely to suit the soil, and that is 
to put in good plants of Sweet, Common, and 
Manetti Briers, treat them well, and see which 
grows and flowers best. I say rough method, for 
we find in certain soils that the roots of a Brier 
thrive better with another head on it than its 
own, and also will thrive under one kind of 
Bose and die under another. With me the Manetti 
thrives for years under Charles Lefebvre, and 
as certainly dies under Duke of Edinburgh. 
Although the stock dies, it by no means follows 
that the scion dies also; indeed, on soils where 
the Manetti can hardly live, Roses often go 
quickly on to their own roots. With me most 
Roses on the Manetti are quite self-rooted by 
the third year from time of planting, many the 
second, and I have known them quite established 
on their own roots in one year, so much so that I 
have cut off the dying stock at the j unction with the 
scion when replanting.* Where it is known that 
Roses thrive best on their own roots, it is a 
good plan when planting to raise a small por¬ 
tion of the bark of the scion at the place of 
junction with the stock. I first saw this ad¬ 
vocated by the well-known Rose grower, Mr. 
Hugh Dickson, of Belfast, and have since 
adopted the method with good effect. 

After all, I fear that there is no royal road 
to determining which roots are most suitable 
for any given garden; and this is why, other 
things being equal, a grower who has been long 
on one spot can always beat those who have 
only held their ground for a few seasons. Again, 
it is the experience, I fancy, of all, that some 
varieties of Roses will thrive in a certain posi¬ 
tion in a garden and not in others. So Rose 
growing is an art of which no one can say “ I 
Imow all,” and the oldest grower has something 
left to try, and herein lies its greatest charm. 

In conclusion, I thank “ T. W. G.” for his 
remarks concerning Gloire de Bonrg la Reine. 
The blooms I have seen are, as he says, thinner 
than those of Duke of Edinburgh. What I 
wrote was “a scented Dnke of Edinburgh,” trying 
, to come mid-way between assertion and question; 
bat the editor, with a just regard for English, 
prefixed “ It is.” S. S. 


1 OWN BOOT v. BUDDED ROSES. 

[Ip “ J. D” assumes that the Roses planted by 
Be were the weaklings usually sent out on their 
i*n roots from nurseries he is in error, as I 
lever buy plants of this description when so 
&ach superior plants on stocks can be had at a 
ess cost. The plants referred to were of my own 
rising, three or four years old, and, on an aver¬ 
se, equal in strength to the worked plants 
bought in at the same time. I quite agree with 
IX” that small plants of own-root Roses 
would not be pruned until they have formed a 
frong base to work upon. This applies not only 
0 Roses, but plants of every description, as roots 
Bcrease in the same proportion as the leaves and 
Branches up to a certain point. I, however, fail 
t see that my mode of culture has been irra- 
Sonal or wrong, as the plants are not a com¬ 
parative failure as assumed, but are still healthy 
tod good, only not so vigorous as the worked 
plants grown under the same conditions. Many 
Jf the plants of the latter have now in all pro¬ 
bability become double-rooted, hence the extra 
igour of these over the own-root plants. The 
itter are now over twelve years old, and surely 
b this time ought to have fully developed the 
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crowns spoken of by “ J. D.” as being necessary. 
When “J. D.”says that own-root plants have 
their roots where no roots ought to be, lam 
somewhat at a loss to quite understand what he 
means, but as all roots are formed at the base 
of a cutting, and feeling certain that he does 
not mean that they should be at the opposite 
extreme, I infer that before a plant on its own 
roots can develop itself sufficiently to produce 
good flowers, it must throw out a number of 
root suckers; if so, then I ask is the game worth 
the candle, when plants budded one season will 
in the following summer grow away vigorously 
from the first, and in the same season produce 
the finest flowers the rosarian can hope to see 1 
In one case it is like taking a long journey in a 
stage coach when the same distance can be 
covered in a tithe of the time by doing the 
journey in an express train. 

If by the kitchen-garden cultivation referred 
to, “J. D.” means deluging the roots with 
liquid manure, then good Roses can be produced 
without the aid of this; although where judi¬ 
ciously applied it will prove beneficial, yet I am 
no great advocate for the copious draughts 
recommended to be applied by some people. My 
Roses never receive any; a little guano or 
chemical manure hoed into the ground, with a 
judicious system of pruning, appears to meet all 
their requirements in this direction. Coming to 
where “ J. D.” says the particular form to be 
aimed at is handsome plants which will be an 
ornament when out of bloom, and which I take 
to mean plants allowed to grow into large bushes 
and then cat and trimmed into shape as you 
would a Yew or Holly, then this is a system to 
be discouraged. A plant to grow and maintain 
its vigour should be pruned every season, so 
that the eyes break from top to bottom, and 
have all the wood over two years old cut clean 
out. In “ Hints on Rose culture,” drawn up by 
the Committee of the National Rose Society, 
particular attention is drawn to the latter point, 
and I can fully bear out the soundness of the 
advice, as I have practised it ever since I com¬ 
menced Rose growing. When the shoots of Roses 
are left long in pruning, so that the plants (to 
use a common term) become leggy, the old wood 
near the base in time becomes hide-bound, and 
is much more easily destroyed by frost than the 
younger growths. The same frost which killed 
“ J. D.’s ” standards and dwarfs slew thousands 
of these old hide-bound plants in different parts 
of the country, both standard and bush, whereas 
the younger plants in the nurseries of the then 
current year’s growth comparatively escaped 
destruction, as did also the old plantain gardens 
where care had been taken to keep them clear 
of old wood. 

Although growing my Roses in one of the 
coldest counties in England, my annual losses 
in the most severe winters have never exceeded 
one per cent., and except for the tender Teas I 
do not use any kind of protection. I have had 
plants of the more tender hybrid perpetuals killed 
to the ground line, but these have always sprung 
up again the following summer as Vigorously as 
ever. Budded plants are fall of incipient eyes 
at the base, and where planted sufficiently deep 
when killed to the ground, have the same means 
of reproducing themselves as own-root plants, 
and are in this respect no more liable to total 
destruction than the latter. When some enthu¬ 
siastic admirer of own-root Roses will dispense 
with plants on stocks and win first prize for 
twenty-four or thirty-six varieties at one of the 
large Rose shows in competition with those who 
grow their plants on stocks, then own-root 
Roses may become more popular among the 
best cultivators; but none of the arguments 
brought forward by ** J. D." in any way alters 
my previous conviction, and I still hold to the 
opinion that the system which produces the! 
strong healthy plant which gives the exhibitor 
his show blooms, will also give the best results 
when considered from a decorative point of 
view; and as the matter has now been discussed at; 
some length, and with all due respect to “ J.D.’s” 
opinions where we differ, I now leave the readers 
of Gardening to adopt whichever system they 
consider best. J. Burrell. 

Darlington, 


Boses in pots.— In an article in 
Gardening, Dec. 23, on pot Roses, by “T. B.,” 
it is stated that more heat is required than in 
ordinary greenhouses, but he does not say what 
the heat should be ? He also states that little or 
no ventilation is to be given. How, then, is the 
house to be kept sufficiently dry for Roses ? It is 
also stated that they should be well fed and 
watered in the summer. I have read and heard 
that they should be kept dry to rest and ripen 
them. I am trying about seventy Roses in pots 
this year. I kept them in the sun with little 
water, so they aid not make wood. I pruned 
about half at the end of J uly, and the others 
about the middle of September, when I took 
them into the house and fed them well with 
liquid stable manure. I keep the heat at 45° 
to 50° at night, and at 50 to 55° without sun 
in the day time; if the sun shines it runs up to 
between 60° and 70°. So far they have not 
proved a success. I have had few Roses, and none 
of them first rate. I should be glad to receive 
hints for more successful culture.—W. G. L. 

9032.— Tea Boses for market.— I would 
strongly counsel yon not to plant so many as 
twelve kinds if you wish to grow for profit. 
Nothing can be gained thereby, as market 
growers have long found out which are the 
best and most profitable varieties, and, as a 
fact, not more than two or three Tea Roses are 
largely cultivated in market gardens. The 
market Rose par excellence is Niphetos, and 
thons&nds of buds of it are sent to Covent 
Garden for dozens of other kinds. It is just the 
size in a bud state for button-holes, and flowers 
freely and continuously all the winter and spring 
months in a temperature of from 65° to 60°. 
Two-thirds of the number planted should con¬ 
sist of this kind. Gloire de Dijon is one of the 
finest kinds grown, but it requires more space 
than the generality of Teas. It should, however, 
be included in the collection, as it flowers so 
freely in autumn and early winter. Supplementing 
the above with Isabella Sprunt, Catherine 
Mermet, Madame Falcot, Safrano, and Adam, 
you have the eream of market Teas, and quite 
as many varieties as you need, but bear in mind 
what we have said respecting Niphetos, as this 
is the mainstay of Rose growers for market— 
at any rate in the matter of cut blooms.—J. C. B 


INDOOB PLANT& 

HOME-GROWN SPIRjEA8 AND LILY OF 
THE VALLEY. 

Spiraeas.—I find that when the treatment is 
right, home-grown Spiraeas are equal, if not supe¬ 
rior, to those grown from imported roots. As we 
require a good many for forcing, both large and 
small, I grow them in pots OEe year before they 
are wanted for forcing, a plan which I can re¬ 
commend to anyone who has not tried it. The 
plants for forcing next year should be potted at 
once, if convenient; if not now, it should be 
done early in the new year, for it is important 
that they should start into growth as early as the 
season admits. We have always a stock of 
plants in the reserve ground, some of which we 
dig up and divide into pieces of various sizes, 
some to put in 6-inch pots, and others in larger 
sized ones. Such pieces should be selected 
with a moderate number of crowns; for 6-inch 
pots five or six crowns will be necessary; and for 
larger pots the number should be in proportion. 
The pot should be moderately well drained; the 
soil should consist of three parts fibrous loam and 
one part well rotted manure, with an addition of 
some coarse sand or grit. In this mixture the 
roots may be potted ; pretty firm, and when the 
potting is completed^ and the soil has been well 
watered, the pots may be taken to a cold pit, or 
placed in any other structure where they will be 
free from frost, but they must not be exposed 
to more fire-heat than is necessary ty keep the 
temperature above freezing. Their culture in 
spring is best carried out in a cold pit or frame, 
as they want no coddling. All they want is plenty 
air whenever the weather is favourable, water, 
and shelter from cold winds, rain, and frost. 
We generally turn our Spiraeas out with the bed- 
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ding plants, where they get some shelter for a 
week or two before being altogether exposed to 
cold nights and morning frosts. 

Summer treatment.— When warm weather 
sets in I select an open position for them fully ex¬ 
posed to the sun in the frame ground near water, of 
which they want plenty. Undereach pot is placed 
a saucer, which is kept constantly full of water. 
From J une to the end of August we water regu¬ 
larly with weak manure water, and the saucers 
are filled with it as often as they get empty ; 
all flower-spikes are cutoff as they appear. That 
they like this treatment is evident from the 
colour of their leaves, and the plump and numer¬ 
ous crowns which we find in the autumn; in fact, 
the pots may be said to be full of crowns. I have 
before now counted as many as seventeen flower- 
spikes on a plant occupying a 6-inch pot. At the 
beginning of September the saucers are removed 
and the supply of water considerably reduced, 
with the view of inducing them to rest. If very 
wet, dull weather sets in at the beginning of 
October, the pots are laid down on their sides, 
where they remain until the leaves get quite ready 
tp be cut off. Once or twice perhaps the pots are 
set upright again and receive some water, but 
that depends entirely on the state of the weather. 
If it keeps dull and moist they do not require 
any further assistance in that way. As soon as 
the leaves are sufficiently matured they should 
be cut off close to the crowns, as their early 
removal promotes early resting, and this is neces¬ 
sary in the case of those who want to begin 
forcing them early. While resting they may 
remain in the open air, but it is not wise to expose 
them to more than 5° or 6° of frost, as a severe 
frost would probably cause the pots to crack, 
owing to their being so full of roots. 

Forcing— The Spiraea, I find, does not re¬ 
spond readily to artificial heat early in winter, 
and in order to get it in flower in the middle of 
January it should be introduced into a tempera¬ 
ture of 70° early in December. When I have 
tried it in a lower temperature for early flowering 
I have been disappointed. After the end of 
January it will do very well if started in a heat 
of 60°, with an increase as the plants progress. 
Those wanted to flower early do best in bottom 
heat; we place our first batch of plants in a pro¬ 
pagating pit where the temperature is not less 
than 76°, and after being well started we bring 
them out into more light and air. I have great 
faith in the merits of bottom heat in the case of 
all plants that have to be started into growth 
some time before their natural season of making 
growth occurs, and as soon as there are some 
well-developed leaves each pot should stand in a 
saucer of water while it is in the forcing house, 
and if manure water so much the better for the 
rising flower-spikes. If the plants are to make 
handsome specimens they must not, when 
growing, be crowded, and they should stand in 
a light, airy position. As soon as they go out of 
flower they should be placed in a cold pit or 
greenhouse, where they can be gradually hardened 
off, and about the beginning of June be turned 
out of their pots and planted in the reserve 
garden until wanted again for potting. In order 
to give them a good rest, and to secure strong 
plants, three sets are necessary, as they make no 
progress the first summer after being planted in 
June. 

Lily of the Valley should be potted at 
the same time as Spineas, and treated in the 
same way up to the time when it is placed in the 
open air. 6-inch and 7-inch pots are a very 
suitable size for it. Pieces may be cut out of 
an established bed of plants the size of the pots 
and potted. These will produce more flowers 
than if single crowns were selected. The drain¬ 
age should be liberal and the soil of the best 
description. The summer treatment may be the 
same as that for Spiraeas, except that Lilies of 
the Valley do not require so much water; there¬ 
fore the saucers may be dispensed with. Any 
extra attention in keeping the plants under the 
shelter of a frame or pit until favourable weather 
sets in in June, I have found to be well repaid. 
In the case of those that are required to flower 
early the foliage evidently gets better matured 
by the plants being grown a few weeks under 
glass. They go to rest earlier than those grown 
in a bed of soil, the number of flower-spikes is 
greater, and plants established in pots will flower 
earlier and with greater certainty than those not 
prepared in that way. The forcing of Lilies of 
the Valley has been so often referred to in 
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Gardening, that it is not necessary to refer to 
that matter further than to say that I like to 
plunge the pots of those that are required to 
flower early in a gentle bottom heat of about 70°. 

_ J. C. C. 

Hpiphyllums .—So accommodating are the 
varieties of Epiphyllum truncatum in their time 
of flowering, that with a sufficient stock and due 
attention in their management they may be had 
in bloom through a considerable portion of the 
winter. To secure this it is only necessary to 
vary the time of growth and rest in the plants. 
Those that have been forced into flower early 
should now when the blooming is over be placed 
where they will at once have warmth enough to 
push them on, so that they may have time for a 
long rest and thorough ripening of the growth, 
which is essential to their being forced early. 
The naturally limited root room these plants will 
do with is often the cause of their being kept so 
long in small pots that their strength is impaired, 
and not unfrequently through the same cause 
the drainage becomes defective, in which con¬ 
dition the plants cannot possibly thrive. The 
usual manner of growing them is to graft them 
on the Pereskia stock in the form of standards, 
short or tall. In this way they admit of being 
arranged when in flower with other plants. They 
form nice little busby heads when grown on 
their own roots, in which style they soon get 
large enough to be effective, as good sized pieces 
will root; if these are now put in a brisk heat 
they will soon get established ; they should be 
placed singly in small well-drained pots, in loam 
to which a large amount of sand and some finely 
broken crocks have been added. They ought 
only to have as much water given to the soil as 
will keep it from being so dry as to cause the 
cuttings to shrivel until roots are formed, when 
more may be applied. 

Euphorbia jacquinsBflora.— When well 
managed this is one of the best of all winter 
flowering plants, either grown in pots or planted 
out. One of its peculiarities is that it makes 
little roots and is impatient of being over-watered. 
It is usually short-lived when planted out, for 
although so treated it grows fast and gets much 
stronger than it ever does when its roots are 
confined, yet it generally flies off suddenly; this 
often occurs after A considerable quantity of 
the shoots bearing flowers have been cut. The 
same is not unusual with this Euphorbia when 
grown in pots; this points to the necessity of 
using more than ordinary caution in giving water 
at a time when the reduction of the shoots and 
leaves renders the plants less able to take it. 
When this useful subject is turned out, the bed 
should always be much smaller than is given to 
the generality of other things. Where ibis grown 
in pots, if the plants are strong, they will give a 
second crop of flowers from shoots produced be¬ 
low where the first bloom was forthcoming. 
Manure water in small quantities will help the 
second flowering. In the same way all other 
winter-blooming stock that produce a second 
growth of flowers will be benefited, as the roots 
in most cases will have impoverished the soil 
during the formation of the first crop of bloom. 

Beat Lilies for pots. —In my opinion 
the best Lilies for pots are giganteum, Browni, 
longiflorum, Wilson!, neilgherrense, auratum, 
the varieties of speciosum, Batemannse, Leicht- 
lini, polyphyllum, tenuifolium, califomicum, 
pulchellum, canadense rubrum, and canadense 
flavum; others may be added, but these are the 
best for several reasons, the last, though not 
least, being the little difficulty attending their 
cultivation provided a start is made with strong 
bulbs. A very good soil for them is a mixture 
of two parts fibrous peat, one part loam, with a 
good sprinkling of coarse sand. Large pots 
should be used and good drainage. When pot¬ 
ted let them stand out-of-doors, or in a pit 
plunged in ashes up to the rim. If for an 
ordinary greenhouse do not bring them in until 
the flower-buds show themselves, as they are 
likely to get drawn, but if there is an orchaid- 
house with plenty of ventilation, they may be 
grown there altogether successfully.—F. H. 

Correas for autumn flowering— Two 

of these deserve special notice for this purpose, 
viz., C. cardinal is and C. magnifies . The first is a 
well-known plant, somewhat slgnder growing, 
and requiring close pruning. The flowers are pro¬ 
duced in abundance from the axils of the leaves, 
the colour being a bright scarlet, the tubes 


tipped with green. C. magnifies is a white- 
flowered species, and the blossoms are very 
charming at this time of the year. It is a some- 
what strong grower and flowers freely. The treat¬ 
ment given to New Holland plants at this season 
suits the Correas well, and it is indeed a matter 
for regret that so many useful hard-wooded 
plants are now so much neglected.—R. D. 

Begonia Pearcdl.— This is one of the 
prettiest of the large family of Begonias, and if 
grown along in ordinary greenhouse temperature, 
comes in well for autumn decoration. The foliage 
is handsome, the soft, velvety hue of the leaves 
offering a decided and pleasing contrast to the 
bright yellow of the flowers. The habit is good, 
the foliage, in the case of well grown specimens] 
clothing the sides of the pots. Formerly this 
Begonia was thought to need stove treatment,or. 
at any rate, was grown along in brisk heat 
during the spring months ; now the generality of 
growers allow it to come along in a cool house, 
the result of which is that it flowers more pro¬ 
fusely and the individual blooms come larger- 
J. C. 

Greenhouse Rhododendrons-Whit 

valuable plants these are, especially Messrs. 
Veitch’s newer hybrids; they are easily managed, 
and where several varieties are grown and the 
collection consists of a couple of dozen plants 
or so, one is almost sore to be able to cut a time 
or two at any time. We have half a dozen plants 
of Princess Royal, which is almost a perpetual 
flowerer. Duchess of Edinburgh is also a fine 
kind, its blossoms being so bright and cheerful 
in colour, especially in winter. We are anxiously 
watching several of the other new sorts to see 
how they will turn out. What one has to guard 
against is too much heat. Our plants stood in a 
Peach house since February until lately A 
temperature of from 50° to 55° appears to suit 
them perfectly.—A. H. T. 

Witsenia oorymboea.— During this dull 
season, when flowers for house or conservatory 
decoration are scarce, winter blooming plants are 
greatly in request. A very desirable subject for 
this, and one I have not very often met with, is 
Witsenia corymbosa. The flowers, which are 
produced abundantly in trusses on the points of 
the young shoots, resemble both in form and 
colour the Siberian Squill (8cilla sibirica). It is 
admirably adapted for the conservatory, and 
succeeds very well in a compost of loam, peat, 
and sand. Its bright blue flowers make it ven 
attractive, and as there are very few flowers fl 
that colour, it has a very telling appearance, aafl 
ought to be in every good collection—W. L 

Tetratheoa ©riooides —Were this Net 
Holland plant better known to small growenj 
would, I am sure, find a place in the majority 4 
cool greenhouses. It is of easy culture, flown 
freely and brightly in spring, and, like the geni 
rality of the large family to which it belong^ 
only requires protection against frost in wmt® 
It is a pity that amateurs generally do si 
attempt the culture of a few haid-woocw 
plants of this description, as by so doing thjj 
would secure more variety than can well I 
obtained by means of soft-wooded flowerid 
plants alone. The subject of our present non* 
will succeed admirably amongst a miscellspeoa 
collection of coolhouse plants, demanding J 
light position in winter, plenty of air in sprin 
and early summer, with about a months a 
posure to the open air when growth is corf 
pleted. Shift only when the pot becomes f» 
of roots, using good fibrous peat with plenty I 
silver sand in it, giving good drainage, and yd 
will grow this plant as easily as a Geranium^ 
Byfleet. I 

Browallia elata.—I consider this one t 
the best subjects that can be grown, especial 
where means are limited and a constant supp 
of cut flowers is expected to be kept up throu| 
the autumn and winter months. I use its flo*J 
along with those of Begonia insignis, w* 
Bouvardias, and other suitable subjects i 
button-hole bouquets; and well-grown plants < 
it are no mean objects for room decoration^ 
M. W. 

Begonia Insignia. —This is one of the b< 
of all the winter-flowering Begonias. The a 
rosy pink of the blooms, associated with t! 
deep coral buds, combine to render them n» 
attractive both on the plants and in a cut stat 
for which they are admirably adapted. The bat 
of growth is dense and spreading; every sb» 
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is covered with bloom. Another fine Begonia 
for catting from :*s B. ascotensis. It is a most 
serviceable plant, for not only is it valuable for 
winter flowering, but it is the best of all the 
non-bulbous section for bedding out in summer. 


Oanna floribunda.— This isa dwarf speoies 
rarely exceeding 18 inches in height, each leafy 
growth being terminated by a cluster of vivid 
reddish crimson flowers. After the main stem 
has flowered for some time—the blossoms 
gradually opening from below upwards—side 
branches are developed, by which the flowering 
season is prolonged. New growths are also con¬ 
tinually appearing, so that during the time I 
have possessed the plant—now about six months 
—it has rarely been without flowers. During 
the summer months it blooms freely in an un¬ 
heated conservatory; in winter a warm house 
suits it best. As an easily grown and perpetual- 
blooming kind it has no equal.—F. W. 

8754. —Dwarfing 1 Chrysanthemums.— 

To grow these dwarf, “ Weekly Reader” cannot 
expect to have fine blooms, but nice decorative 
plants from two to three feet high, with one to 
two dozen medium-sized flowers, may be obtained 
by striking the cuttings during the months of 
March and April, and potting on into 6-inch 
and 7-inch pots. Recently, at Mr. Turner’s 
nursery, Slough, plants of the above description 
were to bo seen carrying splendid heads of 
bloom in 6-inch pots, with foliage to the rim, 
among the best of which I noted (Japanese) 
La Charmeuse, To Kio, Uiver Fleuri, alba plena. 
Meteor, La Frisure, Constance, Madame Ren- 
datler, OrphGe, James Salter, and Madame 
Audiguier. Incurved: Mrs. G. Bundle, George 
Glenny, Beauty, Virgin Queen, Inner Temple, 
Mr. Howe, Ac.—C. H., Chalfont Park. 

8759. — Large Chrysanthemums. — 
“M. Q.” does not say whether Japanese or In- 
carved varieties are wished for, but I enumerate 
twelve which I have proved to be the largest in 
each of these sections. Japanese: Fair Maid 
of Guernsey, The Daimio, Meg Merrilies, M. 
Ardene, Baron de Frailly, Madame Audiguier, 
Grendiflorum, The Sultan, Criterion, Magnum 
Bonum, Madame Rendatler, and Triomphe du 
Chateiet. Incurved: Empress of India, Golden 
Empress of India, Queen of England, Prince 
Alfred, Princess of Wales, Emily Dale, John 
Salter, J&rdin des Plantes, Refulgens, Inner 
Temple, Nil Desperandum, and Alfred Salter.— 
C. H., Chalfont. 

8780.— Plants damping off.— You cannot 
hope to winter Geraniums and Petunias in an 
ordinary frame with the damp weather we are 
having; probably the frame is in a damp situa¬ 
tion also; under such conditions the plants will 
certainly damp off. They would do better in 
the dry, unused bedroom, providing you ventilate 
on all mild days; a north light is best for them. 
The Auriculas will do in the frame if standing 
on a hard, well-drained bottom of coal ashes or 
ballast. Failing this, stand them out-of-doors 
on a hard bottom, as they appear to keep so wet. 
The drainage may want looking to.—J. T. F. 


8796.— Potting plants. — Warm house 
plants such as Dieffenbachias,?Ixoras, See., may 
be shifted about the latter end of January, but 
the temperature should not range lower than 
60° by night with a rise of 10° by day. If these 
temperatures cannot be maintained thus early, 
bat can be commanded a month or so later, it 
will be better to defer potting until then. Ixoras 
especially require a large amount of heat and 
moisture when growing, and although they may 
be kept in moderate health in intermediate tem¬ 
perature, they do not make sufficient growth to 
enable them to flower well.—J. C. B. 


8793.—AgathsBa ccelestis.— This flowers 
freely all through the spring, summer, and 
autumn months. Wintered in the ordinary 
manner in a cool greenhouse, it will come into 
bloom by the latter end of March, that is if 
the plants have been well grown the previous 
summer, and if shifted on as required, or watered 
liberally with liquid manure, will continue to 
flower all the season. Plants that are pot-bound 
should be shifted by the beginning of April, 
using a good rich compost of loam, leaf-mould, 
and decomposed manure. During the winter 
water only when dry.—J. C. B. 

8778.—Camellias losing their leaves 
—It was certainly imprudent to make ^iquid 
manure in a tub which hap pw ‘ 



dye, and we should imagine that the poisonous 
qualities of the dye were sufficient to injure the 
roots of the plants, the more so that Camellias 
are very liable to injury when watered with 
anything stronger than soot water or very weak 
liquid manure. We once knew a very fine collec¬ 
tion of Camellias, wjuch had been growing for 
years in the borders of a large conservatory, to 
be completely deprived of their foliage by 
giving them liquid, manure in a strong state 
when in full growth. When liquid manure is 
applied, the water should be only just coloured, 
with the exception of soot water, which is even 
when strong quite safe, this being about the 
only stimulant which can be safely used by 
amateurs for Camellias. With respect to the 
plants in question, we would water for the 
future with clean water, only allowing the soil 
to just dry out between each watering. Shifting 
can be of no service to plants which have no 
foliage, but about March we would turn each 
one out of the pot, work away as much of the 
old soil as possible, replacing in pots of the 
same size, or where practicable, in smaller ones, 


sates for this defect. The above are the very 
best white flowered market Chrysanthemums, 
and are quite sufficient for all purposes.— 
J. C. B. 

German Ivy (Senecio macroglossus).—This 
is a South African plant, and was introduced 
into this country by seeds, and flowered at Eew 
for the first time about eight years ago. In the 
Botanical Magazine it is stated that “ This re¬ 
markably handsome plant is well fitted for 
dwelling-room culture, its Ivy-like, glossy leaves 
being evergreen, its large flowers produced in 
mid-winter, and its habit well adapted for trellis- 
work. I have, indeed, heard of either this or an 
allied species being cultivated in drawing-rooms 
abroad, and trained round the walls beneath the 
ceiling, It is the largest flowered species of tbe 
enormous genus to which it belongs, and which 
contains nearly one thousand species, and the 
flowers remain for a considerable time in per¬ 
fection.” To this I may add that the require¬ 
ments of the plant are very simple, a cool green¬ 
house, where it should be planted out and allowed 
to run over the rafters, being the situation most 



giving fresh drainage and filling in with well- 
sanded, fibrous peat, watering at all times with | 
great care.—J. C. B. 

9033— Chrysanthemums for market. 

•The white incurved varieties for which you 
inquire are not so largely grown by market 
growers as some others, as in a cut state they 
have not such a light, gracefulappearance as the 
Japanese, Anemone-flowered, and reflexed kinds. 
Mrs. G. Bundle is, perhaps, the most in request, 
and may still be profitably grown, but it has in 
a great measure given place to Elaine, a Japanese 
kind, and the most popular of whites at the 
present time. It is very largely grown by the 
London market gardeners, both for cut bldoms 
and as a pot plant. Another beautiful white is 
Madame d’Estrange, which comes remarkably 
pure under glass, and is early and of dwarf habit. 
Lady Margaret is an Anemone-flowered kind of 
great purity, and, where grown, realizes rather 
more than other whites. Fair Maid of Guernsey 
and Marabout are also much grown, the latter 
being quite distinct from any other kind. The 
latest of all the whites is Fleur de Marie, which 
comes in udder good treatment at Christmas. It 
does not bloom quite so freely as some others, 
but its late flowering nature more than compen- 


suited for it. The flowers are from 2 inches to 
3 inches across, are primrose-yellow in colour, 
and are freely produced from the axils of the 
leaves on the matured growth. For pot culti¬ 
vation the plant can also be recommended, under 
which treatment, if placed out-of-doors in the 
sun during summer, and housed in a cool, light 
house in winter, an abundance of flowers will be 
yielded during the winter months. The Ivy¬ 
like appearance of the leaves and branches is 
well shown in the accompanying wood-cut. It 
can now be had at most good plant nurseries. 

Propagation of Asparagus plu- 
mosus. —This I find strikes freely from cutting*. 
About five weeks ago I put in some of the 
young fronds, not the thick stems, but quite 
small pieces from the ends of the branches, and 
now these are struck and pushing up young 
shoots. This is satisfactory in the case of so 
valuable a plant as this Asparagus is, especially 
as several of my friends who are anxious for a 
stock of it are waiting until they may divide 
their plants, under the belief that it cannot be 
increased otherwise, except, of couitc, by seed. 
—B. 

8757.— Croton lcslng its leaves.— Crotons are 
pi ants whMi require nitrite amount of heat and mots- 
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tore, even during the winter season. When at rest they 
should have a minimum night temperature of 60°, and j 
unless they can bo accorded this and a strong heat in 
spring, it is of no use to attempt their culture. They are 
not good room plants, cool treatment is sure death to 
them. Once the leaves fall they never recover.—J. C. B. 

8752.—African Lily (Agapanthusl.—This is not a 
Lily at all; it resembles the flowering Bush in its habit 
of growth. Along article on its treatment given last year 
in Gardening appears to have escaped this enquirer’s 
notice. I And it flowers best when pot bound.—A. B. T. 

878®.—Hyacinths.—Bring them out gradually to 
the light, moving them nearer to the light every other 
day.—J. T. F. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary . — January 
8 to 13. 


Sowing frame of early French Forcing Carrot inter¬ 
mixed with Radishes; also a little Incomparable Celery 
in heat; potting some standard Roses for next year’s 
forcing; also some Broad Beans, placing them in vinery, 
and a batch of Potatoes placed in slight heat; putting in 
Vine eyes : also cuttings of Purple Ring Verbena, Chry¬ 
santhemums, Alyssums, Salvia spleudens. Heliotropes, 
and Fuchsias; throwing out trenches and filling them 
with manure on which to plant Seakalc for forcing next 
season; planting Sweet Bays ; throwing out holes in 
wlilch to plant Pear and Nut trees after having trenohed 
the ground; fumigating Gardenias and Calceolarias to 
keep down fly ; turning manure in order to get it heated 
for Potato pits; pruning Roses on pillars. Sowing more 
pots of Mignonette ; putting cuttings of Salvia patens in 
heat; .also putting in some Gooseberry and Currant cut¬ 
tings ; planting some Apple, Peach, Apricot, and Pear 
trees; also Raspberry canes. Digging amongst bush 
fruits; sowing French Beane in pots and placing them in 
second vinery; potting Nemopnila and Saponaria for 
baskets; putting in cuttings of Gnaph&lium lanatum, 
and also of Begonias; planting out Schixostylis coccinea; 
wheeling a portion of the rubbish-heap on to the Goose¬ 
berry quarter ; making pegs in wet weather for flower 
beds; cleaning Onions. 

Digging vacant ground; potting off autumn-struck 
Petunias; also Cucumbers, plunging them in pits, keep¬ 
ing them at 70°, and covering them at night; shifting 
autumn-struck Centaureas into 6-inch pots; striking cut¬ 
tings of Lobelias in heat; also cuttings of Oxalls and 
Heliotrope ; shifting herbaceous Calceolarias into larger 
pots; transplanting some Ghent Azaleas in order to pre¬ 
pare them for forcing; manuring Roses liberally; also 
any Plum trees that annually bear heavy crops, giving 
two barrow-loads to each. Turning the rubbish-heap in 
order to hasten decay so that it may be ready for use 
when wanted ; putting ashes over Peas just coming up ; 
pruning wall Roses, having finished those on trellises : 
planting some Wine sour Plums. Sowing Cyclamen seed ; 
also Little Gem Peas under cases; taking offsets from 
Echcveria glauca and putting them into slight heat; pot¬ 
ting Gladioli in two parts loam, one part manure, and 
one part peat and sand. 


Glasshouses. 

Temperature and air-givingf.—The 

temperature of conservatories should be from 
46° to 50° in the night, according to the weather, 
with a proportionate rise by day ; this, as a 
matter of course, will necessitate an almost 
continuous use of fire-heat, to avoid the over- 
drying influence of which sufficient moisture 
must be given in the immediate vicinity of the 
pipes, otherwise the air will get so dry that its 
effects are certain not only to be seen in causing 
the unexpanded buds of Camellias to fall off, 
but it will also act injuriously upon other plants. 
Be very careful about the admission of air, even 
at such times as the sun happens to shine out 
clear and bright, giving it, as far as possible, at 
the roof. Much better let the thermometer rise 
considerably on the few occasions that it may be 
expected to do so for several weeks hence than 
admit a volume of cold air in direct contact with 
the plants. 

Heaths. —As soon as these have done bloom¬ 
ing they should be at once cut back, so as to 
cause the principal shoots to break low enough 
to keep them from assuming the straggling con¬ 
dition they will get into if left to go on for 
another season without the last summer’s growth 
being sufficiently reduced. 

Primulas.— Both the single and double 
varieties should, where possible, be kept in a 
light house or pit, where they can be accommo¬ 
dated witli a night temperature of from 45° to 
50°, keeping them as close to the glass as 
circumstances will permit. The plants of the 
single varieties intended for later flowering 
should be some degrees cooler than this, and all 
must be watered with care, as if the footstalks 
of the leaves get much wet they will be liable 
to decay. 

Cyclamens.— To grow these plants well 
they should be treated through the winter as to 
temperature much in the way recommended for 
Primulas, as, unless kept a little warmer than 
an ordinary greenhouse, they will not grow or 
flower anything lik£ what they are capable of. 
Keqp sik good look-^ut Il^rtyther^xi| no aphides 


upon them, otherwise they get established in 
quantity on the young advancing bloom-stems 
without being noticed, in which case they will 
cause the flowers to come deformed. 

Oinerariaa. —If a sowing were made suffi¬ 
ciently early, and the plants have been well 
attended to through the season, they will 
naturally have come on into flower without any¬ 
thing above the usual greenhouse treatment, to 
which they should never be* subjected, as even 
a very little heat injures them by destroying 
the under leaves and drawing the bloom-stems 
up thin and weakly, which spoils them for the 
general purposes of decoration, and if the flowers 
are wanted for cutting makes them compara¬ 
tively worthless, as they flag directly. Keep 
the successional later-blooming plants as cool as 
possible, so that they are out of the reach of 
frost; by this means they may be bad to flower 
in good condition up to the middle of May, 
during which period they will be found most 
useful, as they furnish shades of colour, espe¬ 
cially blue, not only beautiful in themselves, 
but such as much enhance the effect produced 
by flowers of other colours with which they are 
associated, either in the conservatory or in a cut 
state. 

Oalceolari&B. —Plants of herbaceous Cal¬ 
ceolarias raised from seed sown last summer, 
and afterwards potted off singly, should at once 
be attended to by moving them into larger pots 
before their roots get at all confined, for if this 
occurs, the stunting influence will be such that 
they never afterwards can be induced to grow 
on freely, or to attain anything like the size and 
ability to produce such a quantity of flowers as 
when encouraged by liberal treatment. If, as 
may be supposed, they are occupying 3-inch 
pots, a portion may be moved into 4-iuch ones, 
or larger, in which they can be allowed to bloom. 
Those that are intended to have a second shift 
in addition to the present may be transferred at 
this time to 6-inch pots. They delight in rich, 
light soil, such as is composed of two parts 
good, free, turfy loam, with a third part con¬ 
sisting of equal proportions of leaf-mould and 
rotten manure, all mixed up with sufficient 
sand. In potting, avoid the extremes of leaving 
the soil very loose, and alao the opposite of com¬ 
pressing it in the pots to that degree of solidity 
necessary with Pelargoniums. The plants 
should have a light position in a pit or house 
that can be kept at a temperature of about 40° 
in the night, with a moister atmosphere than 
many plants require. Shrubby Calceolarias 
intended for flowering in pots should be 
similarly treated; these do better with potting 
somewhat harder than the herbaceous species. 
Both should be from time to time examined to 
see that they are free from green fly. Where 
only a few individual plants amongst a number 
are affected, dipping in Tobacco water will prove 
an efficient means for the destruction of the 
insects, or they may be killed by fumigation, 
but where this is resorted to it will be safer to 
repeat it slightly several times than to subject 
the plants to a severe application, as they are 
much easier injured by Tobacco fumes than 
many subjects. 

Flower Garden. 

General work.— High keeping is certainly 
most desirable at this doll season of the year; 
therefore lawns should be kept clear of leaves 
and worm-casts by frequent rolling and 
sweeping; walks should be cleared of Moss and 
weeds by turning, and, where necessary, re¬ 
gravelling. The best of all walk preservers is 
the roller; when this is used freely, weeds and 
Moss have a hard time of it, and firm walks are 
the result. In the event of frosty weather set¬ 
ting in, plenty of work may be found in carting 
out soils and manures to spots where they are 
required, throwing together leaf heaps, and 
burning up prunings or other rubbish, the ashes 
of which form a valuable manure for any crop. 

Shrubberies. —We are now at work among 
these, cleaning out all leaves that would be 
likely to blow out and cause untidiness ; where 
possible without injuring the roots, preference is 
given to forking them in, but before doing this 
the plants are regulated as to space, either by 
thinning out and replanting them in other posi¬ 
tions, or else by cutting out straggling growths, 
so as to keep each plant from injuring its neigh- 
bour. The margins of turf are then cut, and any 
' vacant ground in front furnished either wit)} 


hardy bulbs or spring-flowering plants, such as 
Wallflowers, Forget-me-nots, Polyanthuses, 
Primroses, and similar plants. In forming new 
beds for shrub planting, the ground should be 
trenched as deeply as the nature of the soil will 
allow; plenty of decayed manure Bhould be 
worked into it, and for those beds that are in¬ 
tended for what are generally termed American 
plants, i.e, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Kalmias, 
Ac., peat soil is desirable, but by no means 
essential, as they do almost equally well in pure 
loam, provided it is not too heavy and is free 
from chalk, which seems to be rank poison to 
American shrnbs and Conifers, and their growth 
should never be attempted in soil of this 
character. See that the plants are not buried 
deeper than they were previous to removal, and 
also that the soil is well worked in and consoli¬ 
dated about the roots. These precautions may 
seem of little moment, but they make all the 
difference between the bad or well-doing of the 
plants. 

Fruit. 

Melons.— Where early Melons are required, 
and a light, efficiently-heated pit is at com¬ 
mand, a few seeds of some free-bearing early 
kind may be sown at once in small pots and 
plunged in a bottom heat of 80°, which can be 
kept up by the aid of hot-water pipes running 
beneath the bed. The great drawback to Melons 
at this early season is want of light, a difficulty 
which may be met by keeping the young plants 
close to the glass, which must be clean, and by 
covering with bell-glasses in preference to mats 
on severe nights. Immediately after the seeds 
are sown set about the preparation of suitable 
materials for making up the plunging bed in 
which the plants are to grow and ripen their 
fruit. For this purpose well-worked tan gives 
least trouble, but in wooded districts sound Oak 
leaves produce better results, as the moist heat 
from decaying vegetable matter is more favour¬ 
able to a clean healthy growth of vine and 
foliage. Another important item in successful 
Melon culture is a good supply of strong loam 
from an old pasture, which should be cut some 
months before it is wanted for use, and stacked 
in an open, airy shed, or in long narrow ridge* 
out-of-doors, with some kind of covering for 
throwing off heavy rain and snow. If this is not 
at hand, lose no time in securing enough for the 
season and expose it to the atmosphere, as wet 
crude soil is sure to lead to disappointment if 
not to complete failure. 

Vegetables. 

All Ashtops and early varieties of Potatoes 
should now be exposed to the light. The main 
object is to keep them back; long white growths 
not only weaken the tubers themselves, but have 
a tendency to invite disease. The more robust 
and wood-like stems our Potatoes have, the less 
we have to fear from disease. Later varieties will 
also be greatly benefited by exposure and tam¬ 
ing over. This of course has' reference to the 
stock for next season’s planting; those used for 
food should never be subjected to light. Look 
over quarters of Snow’s Broccoli, cutting close to 
the surface of the ground all heads that arc 
showing, and stack them up close together in a 
shed. In this way they last for a very long time 
in the best possible condition at this season. It 
is a fact that cannot be too widely known that 
4° of frost on Broccoli or Cauliflowers not only 
spoils their colour, but also their flavour, there¬ 
fore be not caught napping. Digging and trench¬ 
ing all land as it becomes vacant should be 
proceeded with. Cucumbers are doing well. Keep 
the shoots thin, the house shut and not too damp, 
and success;is sure to follow. Of Asparagus 
Seakale, and Rhubarb, keep up plentiful supplies 
as formerly directed, and at the same time use 
your own discretion in the matter. Mustard and 
Cress, Tarragon and Chervil, all now want 
attention. These things, though small, are of 
great importance; so keep up good stocks of all 
by sowing and replanting. 


La Semalne Francaise, a Weekly Newspaper 
and Review in French for the United Kingdom—Poliucs, 
Literature, Science, Art, Society, Theatre, Music, Educate 
Varieties, the beet Novels. For all who read or study French 
or who wish to preserve their knowledge of it through the 
best French of the flay. La Sbmatnk FRASc.vni is a cost- 
pletc risvmd of the literary, political, and artistic world oa 
the Continent “ Will bo highly valued in households when 
French is cultivated .”—QuetiL 

Vol. I. “ Gardening ” i* out of print, and we sre 
therefore unable to further supply either separate ocpwi 
9 f kPUPd volumes. 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 


FLOWERS AND PLANTS IN ROOMS. 

A pretty and fragrant table bouquet at this 
season is made of rosy-pink Chinese Primroses 
with Mignonette and plenty of variegated sweet- 
scented Geranium; another, of the same pink 
Primroses, with some of the double white, and 
moderate-sized leaves of one of the more cut¬ 
leaved kinds that have a reddish tinge. A small 
white china basket is filled with Habrothamnus 
elegans; one little spray follows the handle for 
about quarter of its arc, and a cluster or two 
fall over the edge and are beautifully defined 
against the white porcelain. A large trumpet 
glass has Poinsettias—five red, one white. They 
are apt to flag soon after being put in water, but 
happily there is an easy remedy. They should 
be plunged overhead in slightly tepid water in 
anything large enough to hold them completely 
immersed; it is all the better if a wet cloth is 
laid over the mouth of the vessel. They may 
remain so for a few hours, or a whole night, and 
will then come out quite fresh and stiff. The 
same treatment may be repeated two or three 
times with the identical subjects, so they will 
remain useful for something like a fortnight; 
their leaves will gradually fall, leaving bare 
stems, but some foliage of green Aucuba will 
handsomely supply their, place, iffihis bath to 
stiffen fading flowers may be used f6r Tftteiy 
tilings besides Poinsettias; more flowers than 
one thinks likely, including delicate Tea Roses, 
may be so preserved, and it is the only way of 
making many stove Ferns reasonably available 
with cut flowers. From the open garden we have 
a glass of Iris stylosa, with its own graceful 
sword-shaped leay es. The blooms are best picked 
while still in bud to open in the house, as their 
texture is so fragile that they get tattered by 
the least rough weather, or even by friction of 
their own leaves. This is not only the case in 
England; at home in North Africa it is common 
in windy weather to see the flowers hanging in 
shreds ; therefore it is prudent to plant them in 
as sheltered a place as possible. In pots we have 
some of the broad-leaved, handsomely marked 
Crotons and berried Solanums. 


Perns growing without soil.— Some 
time ago a very interesting Fern was placed 
under my care, for it was growing on a stone 
jar without earth. The jar, a very large one, 
was slung in chains like an ordinary plant 
basket; the mouth being large, admitted of its 
being easily refilled ; the stone of which it was 
composed was of such a soft, porous nature, that 
water was required every day. I may mention 
that the Fern in question was described as the 
Malta Fern, and a great rarity, but it did not re¬ 
quire a second glance to recognise in it our old 
friend Adiantum capillus-veneris, or the well 
known hardy Maidenhair. Having entirely 
covered the bottle with a dense growth of ver¬ 
dant fronds, it made a very pretty ornament for 
hanging in a dwelling-room. The great advantage 
of this mode of growing Ferns is that a constant 
supply of moisture can be supplied to the roots 
of t he Ferns without any of the inconvenience 
of moisture dripping on the floor from watering, 
for a little water poured in at the mouth of the 
jar is all that is needed. Perhaps readers of 
Gardening might like to try this mode of 
growing Ferns, and if they do I would advise 
that, having procured a porous stone jar, let the 
Fern roots be tied on it in the first place with a 
little Moss or Sphagnum to keep them fresh 
until they get firmly hold of the sides of the jar; 
they will afterwards take care of themselves, and 
grow luxuriantly.— J. Groom. 


8907 .— Solanums in rooms.— The reason 
why Solanums so often drop their leaves in 
winter is that they arc planted out for the 
summer in the open air, and are taken up in 
autumn and potted. If wintered in a cool situa¬ 
tion they generally keep their foliage pretty well, 
but if placed in a warm room they are almost 
certain to cast it. The only way to succeed when 
no glass accommodation exists, is to prune back 
the plants early in March, cutting to within three 
eyes of the base of the shoots made the pre¬ 
ceding year. Keep the plant in a cool room, and 
water only when dry. When young growths are 
formed, shake away all the old soil and replace 
in a pot somewhat larger. Water carefully, 
keeping the soil just nicely' 
time placing the plant ^ +v " 


j&jHg 


in the house where air can he given in fine 
weather, until about the middle of J une, after 
which time the open air is the right place for it, 
choosing the sunniest position at command, but 
if possible sheltered from rough winds. Give 
plenty of water in hot weather, sprinkling over¬ 
head once or twice daily, and the growth made 
will be robust, and berries will be well formed 
by the autumn. If not quite coloured, they will 
change if placed for the winter in an ordinary 
living-room.—J. C. B. 


PEA AND BEAN WEEVILS. 

(BITONA LINEATA AND 8. CRINITA.) 

Few things arc more annoying to the cultivator 
of vegetables than the destruction of his early 
Pea and Bean crops. Now these weevils will 
sometimes attack and destroy these crops when 
they are just appearing above the ground. 
When the plants are in this condition the in¬ 
juries caused by the beetles are much more 
disastrous than when they are a few weeks old 
and in vigorous growth, for then the mischief 
caused is not nearly so apparent, and the plants 



Figs. 1 and 2, the Striped Tea Weevil (Sitona lineata); 
ilg. 3, Pea leaves notched by Weevils. 


grow much faster than the weevils can devour 
them, but when only just pushing through the 
soil and their growth perhaps checked by incle¬ 
ment weather, if badly attacked they can hardly 
recover, as often only the midribs of the leaves 
are left. It may be often noticed that the 
leaves of young Pea and Bean plants are much 
injured by large notches having been eaten out 
of them ; but few persons know the real authors 
of the mischief; these notches are the work of 
the Pea weevils, which are small, very incon¬ 
spicuous bqptles of a dull brownish-grey colour. 
They are very difficult to find on the plants, 
as they fall to the ground on the least dis¬ 
turbance and for some time feign to be dead, 
and being much the colour of the earth are 
almost certain to escape detection. They feed 
on the plants during the day, and at night hide 
themselves under loose stones, clods, and shelter 
of that kind. It will thus be seen that this is 
a difficult pest to eradicate; hand-picking is 
not of much use on account of the habits of the 
beetles. 

One of the best methods of preventing young 
plants suffering from their attacks is to push 
them as quickly as possible into a vigorous 
growth; this may be done in dry weather by 
watering them well with plain water, or, better 
still, with liquid manure, which not only increases 
the strength of the plants, but will also render 
the leaves to some extent distasteful to the in¬ 
sects; if, while the leaves are still wet, they are 
well sprinkled with soot or lime, or the following 
ingredients well mixed and powdered: one bushel 
of fresh gas lime, one bushel of fresh lime from the 
kiln, six pounds of sulphur, and ten pounds of soot, 
they will be rendered so unpalatable, that the 
weevils will not touch them while the 
powder remains on them. Sand mixed with 
paraffin, or a mixture of sand, sulphur, and 
lime strewed along the rows is very useful. 


A good depth of coal ashes placed along 
the drills when the Peas are sown is much re¬ 
commended, “as the plants come up luxuri¬ 
antly, having all the air and moisture they 
require.” Care should be taken to remove any 
loose stones or rubbish near the rows and to 
render the soil as fine as possible, so that the 
beetles may not find any convenient shelter at 
night. The history of these insects during their 
grub and chrysalis states is not apparently 
known. 

Many of the beetles pass the winter under 
Moss, the bark of trees, and similar sheltered 
places. They leave their winter quarters in 
March or April, and pair about six weeks ‘later. 
It would be doing a real service to gardeners if 
anyone could trace the life of these very common 
weevils in their immature states, as some means 
might then be devised for their destruction. At 
present as we only know them in their perfect 
state, and do not know any practical method of 
destroying them, all we can do is to ward off 
their attacks. The Pea weevils belong to the 
large family Curculionidae, which contains many 
genera and several hundred species, all of whom 
are vegetarians, and therefore more or less in¬ 
jurious in gardens. The members of this family 
may always be recognised by their heads being 
produced into a long snout or beak, and by their 
antennas being always elbowed and their termi¬ 
nal joints forming a club. The genus Sitona 
contains about twenty-four species. S. lineata, 
the striped Pea weevil, may be described as 
follows: Length nearly a quarter of an inch; 
head, greyish brown with a yellowish stripe on 
either side; beak short (not so pointed as in the 
figure); antenme reddish brown; thorax and 
wing-cases greyish brown, with longitudinal 
yellowish stripes, the former having one in the 
middle and one on either side; on each wing- 
case are four pale stripes, those on the internal 
edge of each wing-case forming a central stripe 
down the insect. This colouring varies much in 
different specimens, as the insects are covered 
with minute scales which are easily rubbed off, 
so that specimens which have been much rubbed 
are nearly black. The thighs are reddish, the 
shanks and feet reddish brown. The spotted 
Pea weevil much resembles its striped relative, 
but is somewhat smaller and greyer, and the 
wing-cases are spotted with black instead of 
being striped, and are somewhat hairy. 

G. S. S. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS OUT-OF-DOORS. 

Culture. — The Chrysanthemum is quite 
hardy and will grow in almost any soil or situa¬ 
tion, and therefore it is impossible to lay down 
any general rule for its cultivation. The 
varieties, however, vary a good deal, and the 
treatment necessary for one is often unsuitable 
for another; for instance, the summer-flowering 
varieties are spoiled by being exposed to hot 
sunshine; they succeed best in the north of 
England and Scotland, while the large flowering 
kinds and Pom pones require all the warmth that 
the south can furnish. As the climate of some 
parts of China is much warmer than that of this 
country, particularly the autumn months, the 
thermometer often standing at 100° Fahr. in the 
shade, a south or south-westerly aspect should 
be selected for the site of a Chrysanthemum 
plantation, and the shade of trees or buildings 
should be avoided. In town gardens this is not 
always possible, but the nearer we can approach 
the conditions just alluded to, the greater will 
be our success. None need, however, despair, 
for in spite of such obstacles as smoke and fog, 
some of the finest flowers exhibited at the 
autumn shows are grown in the small gardens 
and yards of densely populated cities. Much, 
however, depends upon soil; the Chrysanthemum 
is such a voracious feeder that where vigorous 
foliage and fine flowers are desired the soil can¬ 
not well be made too good. If practicable, it 
should consist of equal parts of fresh loam, 
rotten manure, leaf-mould, and sand. These, 
well mixed in autumn, and allowed to remain in 
ridges during the winter, will be in good con¬ 
dition to receive the plants in March or April. 
Many prefer autumn made cuttings, and if in¬ 
tended for pot culture they are best, but for 
open-air culture strong suckers, if they can be 
procured, should be selected. They receive no 
check when planted, and ip order to allow a free 
circulation of air the plants should stand at 
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least 3 feet apart. The same roots left and is-1 
tarbed for two seasons in succession never 
produce fine flowers. They should, therefore, be 
replanted every year towards the end of May. 
Strong stakes should be placed to each plant, 
and the main stem should be firmly secured 
thereto during the growing season, the laterals 
being neatly tied into their proper places—but 
not too stiffly, and all unsightly branches should 
be removed. The beauty of the foliage and size 
of the flowers may be increased by applications 
of liquid manure during the summer months. 
Barly in October disbudding should be com¬ 
menced. The centre or crown bud, if perfect, 
should be left, and all the others carefully 
removed. One fine flower on each branch is 
preferable to several small ones. 


Varieties. —The following varieties are good 
in habit, free flowering, and well adapted for 


open-air culture:— 
White. 

Vesta 

Mrs. Randle 
Virgin Queen 
Eve 

White Venus 
Mrs. Hsliburton 
Beverley 

Red. 

Cardinal Wiseman 
Julie Lagravfere 
Prince Albert 
Triomphe du Nord 
Pio Nono 
Jewess 

Due de Corregliano 

Yellow and Orange. 
Aureum multiflorum 
Chevalier Domage 
Golden Beverley 
Jardin dea Plantes 
Sulphureum superbum 


Guernsey Nugget ' * 

Abbd Passaglia 

John Salter V 

Blush and Rose. 
Belladonna 
Ariadne 
Hermine 
Christine 
Princess of Teck 
Venus 

Lady Talfourd 
Lady Harding 
Lady Slade 

Crimson-purple. 

Alma 

Mr. Murray 
Prince of Wales 
Progne 
Prince Alfred 
Dr. Rozas 
Lord Derby 
Mulberry 


Wall Chrysanthemums. — Id many 

well-kept town gardens the eye is offended by 
unsightly brick walls, and the question is often 
asked, What can be done to hide them ? The 
answer is, train Chrysanthemums upon them; 
if well nailed in, they take up but little room, 
and afford a pleasing background to the other 
o xupants of the borders. Strong cuttings or 
suckers planted at the base of the wall a foot 
apart early imMacl), in soil similar to that just 
recommended, will njake rapid growth, and if kept 
neatly nailed in and all the side 6hoots removed 
as they appear, will soon cover a wall of ordi¬ 
nary height. Liquid manure from time to time 
will strengthen the plants and improve the 
foliage, and if carefully disbudded in Septem¬ 
ber, a grand show of large flowers will be the 
result. Should it be desired to protect the 
blossoms from wind and weather, it can be 
effectually done by nailing a 12-inch board on 
the top of the wall so as to form a coping. 
This supported by a few poles in front is all 
that is required, and if practicable a canvas 
covering fastened in front when the nights are 
cold will generally prove sufficient protection ; 
with these simple precautions the duration of 
the flowers will be greatly prolonged. The 
varieties named below aTe best for wall cul¬ 


ture:— 

White. 

Beverley 

White Globe 

White Queen of England 

Vesta 

Mrs. Bundle 
Virgin Queen 
Princess of Wales 
White Venus 

Yellow and Orange. 
Mr. G. Glenny 
Guernsey Nugget 
Jardin dos Plantes 
Golden Beverley 
John Salter 
General Slade 
Nil Desperandum 
Dr. Brock 

Blush and Rose. 
Aimd Feriere 
Belladonna 
Princess of Teck 


Venus 

Pink Perfection 
Duchess of Manchester 
Lady Harding 
Lady Slade 

Crimson. 
Prince of Wales 
Prince Alfred 
Lord Derby 
Lady Talfourd 
Alma 
Progne 
Aregena 

Red and Brown. 
Triomphe du Nord 
Prince Albert 
Bernard Paliasy 
Mr. Brunlees 
Julie Lagrav£re 
Hercules 
Sanguineum 
Pio Nono 


Pompones. —These require the same treat¬ 
ment as the large flowering varieties. They may 
be advantageously planted, either in front of 
tall growing kinds or in beds by themselves. 
If for the latter purpose, they should be planted in 
April. Each root should be set about 12 inches 
apart, and the head or leader should be taken off 
when about 8 inches high, and all lateral branches 
encouraged to grow. These when sufficiently 
developed should/be"pegged dowif in the same 
Digitized by \jQ QIC 


way as ordinary bedding plants, and this must 
be continued during the summer, all strong 
shoots being shortened or regulated in order to 
ensure an equal surface of bloom. Liquid manure 
may be given them occasionally; as to effect, 
that greatly depends npon a judicious arrange¬ 
ment of the colours. The following are all good 
free flowering kinds:— 


White. 

Mdlle. Marthe 
Miss Talfourd 
Argentine 
White Trevenna 
Cedo Xulli 
Madame Domage 
Moddle 

Blush and Rote. 
Adonis 
Andromeda 
Mada -no Roussilon 
Mrs. Dlx 
Hdldne 

Rose Trevenna 
TropMe 


Miss Julia 
Mustapha 
Aureole 
Firefly 

Yellow and Orange. 
Aigle d’Or 
Drm Drin 
Mr. Astie 
General Canrobert 
Golden Cedro NulU 
Aurore Boreale 
La Vogue 


Crimson. 

Salomon 
Duruflet 

President Decasne 
Red and Brown. Miranda 

Bob Crimson Perfection 

Brilliant James Forsyth 

The early or summer - flowering 
Pompones do not appear to advantage in 
open borders unless shaded from hot sunshine 
in August and September. They are very dwarf 
and of various shades, but for out-door decora 
tion in the south of England they are of but 
little value. The climate of the north and Scot¬ 
land suits them admirably, and there they are 
invaluable mixed with herbaceous plants or in 
ribbon borders. Their free habit and profusion 
of brightly-coloured flowers render them very 
attractive. The following are worth a place in 
every garden:— 


Karly Pompones. 

Xanum, white Le Luxembourg, yellow 

Madame Dufoy, white Madame Pecoul, rose 

Souvenir d un Ami, white Adrastus, rose 
St. Mary, white Delphi ne Oabouche, rose 

Chromatella, yellow Frederick Pele, red 

Hendenoni, yellow Scarlet Gem, red 


Wallflowers to stand the winter.— 

Wallflowers are such universal favourites that 
any hint or new discovery regarding their cul¬ 
tivation must be always acceptable. They are 
rather an important crop with me, and the great 
losses during the last two winters induced me to 
devise a plan for securinga more compact growth 
than we usually get in our moist climate. In 
fairly rich soil the growth of these thiDgs is 
vigorous and succulent, and, as a matter of 
course, easily injured by severe frost in winter. 
I therefore proceeded as follows: When prickiog 
out time came we dug a piece of ground for them, 
then trod it down firmly and spread on the sur¬ 
face 2 inches of fine coal or cinder ashes, then 
pointed it over with a fork, just pulling up the 
top 2 inches of soil amongst the ashes, and put 
in the plants. The result is the sturdiest, 
dwarfest, bushiest lot of plants 1 ever saw. The 
most curious part of it is all their roots are in 
the top 3 inches, and you can pull up with the 
hand any of them, with all their roots entire 
for transplanting or otherwise. I think they are 
certain to come through the winter, no matter 
what it may be, with perfect safety; however, 
we shall see.—T. S. 

Single Eerria. —This I find is becoming 
popular. We have plants of the single yellow 
with variegated leaves, but the variegation is not 
I very distinct, and the plant is a weakly grower, 
certainly not so strong as the double form. It is, 
however, very pretty, its sprays being light and 
graceful. It grows against the south front of a 
terrace wall, where a great variety of old- 
fashioned creepers and climbers mingle with 
excellent effect; for instance, the Kerria and 
crimson China Hoses at the base are overhung 
by masses of Wistaria and Banksian Roses in 
early summer, and later the beautiful Clematis 
Jackmani covers all with its richly laden 
branches of purple.—J. 

Anemones In winter.— Quite recently the 
common single scarlet Anemone has been bloom¬ 
ing as freely and brightly as it does in an ordi¬ 
nary way in early spring, plants such as would be 
accommodated by an 8-inch pot carrying a 
dozen large perfect blooms. I sec no reason why 
we should not enjoy this gay, hardy flower in 
winter. A proper system of culture would un¬ 
doubtedly ensure a succession of blooms all 
through the dull months of the year. The great 
point would be to encourage an early growth in 


autumn, potting the roots in rich Boil in August 
and watering freely. Afford shelter from hard 
frosts, and place them for the winter in a light 
house in a temperature of from 608 to 60° by 
day.—J.C. B. 

Wallflowers and Stooks in winter. 

—After flowering in spring we cot a good num¬ 
ber of Wallflowers close back, and allowed them 
to stand in their places. Through the summer 
they made vigorous growth, and they have until 
lately been finely in flower. Midlothian or Inter¬ 
mediate Stocks in pots treated in the same way 
do remarkably well. We have had plants of 
Brompton Stock in the same pots for three 
years, and have bloomed them well every year. 
—O. M. 

Bear ’0 Breeches (Acanthuses). — These 
are hardy herbaceous perennials, bnt so distinct 
in habit of growth, noble foliage, and uncommon 
form of flower-spikes, that for ornamental 
gardening they are well qualified to rank along 
with the finest sub-tropical plants; indeed, with 
ns they have to do duty in such positions, and 
generally come in for at least as large a share 
of admiration as the tender sub-tropical plants 
themselves that can only be raised at a large ex¬ 
penditure of time and money. Taking this fact 
into account, it will be seen how desirable it is 
that as much use as possible should be made of 
such plants, in order to obviate to a propor¬ 
tionate extent the use of tender and short-lived 
ones. We grow two kinds of Acanthus only, 
viz., A. latifolius and A. mollis. They are easily 
propagated by seed or division. Seeds sown in 
light loam quickly germinate in a warm home, 
and if sown now will make large plants for 
putting out early in May. If propagated by 
division the old plants had better be lifted, cut 
into medium-sized pieces with an edging iron, 
and at once planted in their permanent posi¬ 
tions. Either variety makes a noble plant for 
lawn planting, aDd when thoroughly established 
in such spots, there are no plants that require so 
little attention or produce better effects. They 
make good marginal plants in beds round tall- 
growing sub-tropicals, but from such spots they 
generally have to be moved annually—treatment 
which they dislike. They are essentially perma¬ 
nent plants, and should therefore be given posi¬ 
tions accordingly, consisting of thoroughly pre¬ 
pared soil, which shou A be stiffish loam enriched 
with plenty of good manure. 

Pansies from seed.— The present is a 
good time for raising Pansies, and where a sum¬ 
mer display of this charming flower is desired, 
and young plants have not been obtained in 
autumn to plant out in spring the seed should 
be sown at once. If carefully tended, the young 
seedlings will be strong enough to set out in 
their permanent positions by the middle of 
April, and will flower freely all through the 
summer and autumn months ; whereas stronger 
autumn planted specimens are apt to fail by the 
end of July. Heat is by no means necessary for 
the germination of the seed, as it will come up 
freely enough in an ordinary greenhouse, but 
where a temperature of about 65° can be com¬ 
manded, it should be accorded the benefit thereof. 
—Byfleet. 

8735.— Fence for a flower border- 

There is nothing prettier, cleaner, or more easily 
kept in order than wires strained to iron 
standards and covered with creepers—Jessamine 
white and yellow ; French, Japanese, and Dutch 
Honeysuckles, Everlasting Peas, Monthly Row?. 
Clematis fiammula and coerulea, and crimen 
Moss Hoses all do well in such a position. Con¬ 
volvulus major, Tropaeolum canarinse, and 
Sweet Peas can be planted the first year till the 
perennial climbers have spread a little— A. B. T. 

8761— Single Dahlias. —These should be 
treated in exactly the same way as the double 
varieties. Obtain strong wing-stemmed plants 
in 3-inch pots early in May, shift them into 
5-inch or 6-inch pots, and place in a cold frame, 
keeping close at first, and gradually hardening 
off towards the end of the month. Choose a 
nice open sunny position, and trench the ground 
2 feet or 3 feet deep, working in a fair quantity 
of rotted stable manure towards the bottom of 
the trench. The last week in May set the plant- 
out, from 4 feet to 6 feet apart, or more if 
possible, and drive in a neat stake 4 feet high to 
act as a support to each. When in growth keep 
well watered in dry weather, tie up as required, 
and stop or thin out the shoots if very strong or 
too crowded. When in bloom give an occasional 
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dose of pretty strong liquid manure, and a good 
shower overhead with watering pot or syringe on 
the evening of a hot day helps the plants greatly. 
-B. C. R. _ 

BOUQUET OR POMPONE DAHLIAS. 
During these last few years this section of the 
Dahlia family has become very popular; the 
blooms being small and compact, resembling a 


in any cool shed secure from frost, and if covered 
with any partially dry material, such as old tan, 
Cocoa-nut fibre, or leaf-mould, they will start 
more strongly into growth than if over-dried by 
exposure to the atmosphere. The flowers are 
especially useful in floral decorations of a large 
character, where delicate or fragile blossoms are 
not nearly so effective; and the Dahlia, more¬ 
over, will last in a perfectly fresh condition for 


the frost has put an end to those out-of-doors. 
Mr. Charles Turner, Royal Nurseries, Slough, has 
paid much attention to Pompone Dahlias, and he 
has a large and varied collection. From flowers 
sent to us from his nursery our present illustra¬ 
tion was prepared. The following varieties 
among many others will be found excellent, viz., 
Angel of Peace, Bessie, Bijou, Crimson Beauty, 
Fireball, floribunda, Glowworm, Golden Canary, 



Group of Bouquet or Pompone Dahlias, l'rom Mr. Charles Turner's Nursery, Slough. Life Size. Drawn October, ISSi 


Ranunculus more than those of a Dahlia, makes 
them much more serviceable in cut-flower deco¬ 
ration than those of ordinary border Dahlias. 
They are also most effective as a background in 
mixed borders or for large beds. The roots, left 
in the open ground all winter, are quite safe if a 
good coating of coal-ashes be put over them 

when the tops are cut do— ie * - 

poses of propagation .the; 


owbt-^ If lifted fo| pur- 


some length of time, even without inserting its ; Jubilee, Little Bobby, Little Darling, Little 
stalks in water—a great gain where, as in the case Dear, Little Helen, Little Nigger, Little Snow- 
of harvest festivals, &c., the decorations have to ball, Pearl of Lilliputs, I’rince of Wales, Pure 
be extemporised without having recourse to the Love, Sacramento, Sappho, Seraph, Sunshine, 
best preservatives. | Tomtit, and Voltaire. 

Plants studded with flower buds in autumn - 

may be successfully lifted and potted, and if KITCHEN BOILER EXPLOSIONS, 

placed in a cool greenhouse, they will continue Now that winter is upon u$, it may be useful 
to expand their blossoms for many weeks after to direct attention td a circular which has been 
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prepared by the Manchester Steam Users' 
Association, explaining the best means of pre¬ 
venting kitchen and circulating boiler explosions. 
The paper is as follows:— M Kitchen boiler 
explosions are due to an accumulation of pressure 
in the boiler in consequence of the outlets being 
stopped up while the fire is burning. These 
explosions occur during the frost through the 
choking up of the pipes with ice. Sometimes stop 
taps are placed in the circulating pipes, and 
should these taps be shut, or should the circu¬ 
lating pipes become choked with sediment or 
stopped up from any other cause, the pressure 
would then be bottled up and an explosion 
might result at any time, whether summer or 
winter. To prevent this every boiler should be 
fitted with a small reliable safety valve, whether 
the boiler be of copper or cast-iron, and whether 
it be fitted with a copper cylinder or not. A 
safety valve of dead weight construction is 
recommended as the most simple. In the event 
of the outlets becoming choked, it would relieve 
any undue pressure and prevent an accumulation, 
while at the same time it would emit a slight 
hissing noise, which would tell those in the 
kitchen that something was wrong. In the mean¬ 
time, until a safety valve can be fixed, open the 
hot water tap in the bathroom, and any other 
hot water taps connected with the boiler. If the 
water cannot be drawn freely from these taps, 
do not light the fire, and if the fire be already 
lighted put it out at once. If the water flows 
freely the fire may then be lighted, but this must 
be done with caution, and the taps just described 
frequently opened to see that the flow continues 
and that the water gradually heats. If the flow 
does not continue, or if the water does , not heat, 
the supply of water to the boiler must be running 
short, or something must be wrong with the 
circulation,and the fire must be drawn. Also the 
cold water cistern as well as the ball tap should 
be examined, and the cold water taps in the 
bathroom and elsewhere opened to see that the 
water supply is free, otherwise the boiler may 
run dry. When the fire is once lighted and the 
circulation proved to be free, the fire should be 
kept burning by night as well as by day as long 
as the frost lasts, otherwise the frost may get the 
mastery during the night, choke the pipes with 
ice, stop the circulation, bottle up the pressure, 
and thus lead to the bursting of the boiler. But 
the only true safeguard is a reliable safety valve, 
and the sooner that is fixed to the boiler the 
better. 


FRUIT. 

BUSH FRUITS. 

At this season of the year, when planting, 
pruning, and the general routine of cultivation 
is being carried on with that important portion 
of fruit trees that passes under the general 
designation of bush fruit, a few notes on the 
comparative results that follow various modes of 
culture may be acceptable. Let the weather be 
ever so ungenial, Gooseberries, Currants, Rasp¬ 
berries, and I may also include Nuts of various 
kinds, where they are grown as bushes, very 
rarely fail altogether, and in nine seasons out of 
ten yield heavy crops, that is if anything like 
good culture is accorded them, for it is im¬ 
possible for any kind of tree or bush to continue 
to yield good crops unless both the pruning of 
the branches and enriching of the soil be sys¬ 
tematically carried out. I do not think that 
anyone would long continue to advocate the 
let-alone system if they saw the result of 
high culture and severe pruning as practised 
in market fruit gardens, where the aim is to 
get not only heavy crops, but crops of the 
highest quality, and one would hardly credit 
the difference in the crops of Currants and 
Gooseberries grown by some of the market 
growers around Maidstone and that of the ordi¬ 
nary run of the same fruits in private gardens, 
where generally three times as much wood is 
left in the bushes at the winter pruning as 
market gardeners leave. To attain to anything 
like the results of which this highly useful class 
of fruits is capable, the folio wing items of culture 
must be adhered to:— 

Preparation of the Boil.— By trenching 
at least two spits deep, and working in a liberal 
Bupply of manure as the trenching proceeds, it is 
not absolutely necessary to use rotten manure, 
for any kind of garden refuse, if buried in the 
bottom of the tjpncbes^vril 1 b* > iv available as 


food for the roots by the time they reach it, and 
fresh stable litter put in the bottom of the 
trenches is of even more service than the best 
rotten manure, at least on stiff, unkindly soils, 
for it acts as a drainage as well as a stimulant. 
A good depth of thoroughly pulverised soil is 
the best antidote against summer's drought, and 
the only means of getting abundant crops to 
swell up to their full size, for it is when the 
trees are heavily taxed with a crop that good' 
culivation tells its tale. 

Planting is decidedly best done as soon 
after the fall of the leaf as possible, but in any 
case it should be done before the buds begin to 
expand in spring, at the latest in February. 

Selection of the bushes is an important 
matter, only young vigorous plants should be 
put in. Those two years old from cuttings, and 
which have been headed down once, are the best; 
they will be provided with six or eight good 
strong shoots, and they will make fine fruitful 
bushes the second year after planting. 

Distance apart must be regulated by the 
variety, as some kind of Currants and Goose¬ 
berries are much more vigorous than others, but 
6 feet apart each way is the minimum distance 
at which anything like good bushes can be 
formed, for not only the tops, but, above all, the 
roots soon crowd each other if closer planting is 
adopted. In strong soils I have seen Red Cur¬ 
rants of the fine variety called Raby Castle 
planted 10 feet apart, and trained as open or 
cup-shaped bushes, all the central shoots being 
cut away, and the outer row of branches closely- 
spurred in; but when covered with fruit they 
were a sight not easily forgotten, being solid 
masses of fruit, one shoot yielding more than a 
fair-sized bush as usually grown. In private 
gardens single rows if planted at 6 feet apart 
will yield good results, as they get plenty of 
light and air on both sides, and may be used as 
divisional lines in the vegetable garden, for 
although it is best to have some of the bush 
fruits under the shelter of standard trees in case 
of exceptionally severe spring frosts—and second- 
rate fruit are better than none—yet the produce 
of bushes to which the sun’s rays have full 
access will yield so much heavier crops that 
argument for open planting is unnecessary. 

Pruning. — I find it more the rule than the 
exception that Gooseberry and Currant bushes 
are crowded with old worn-out growth. It is 
not the quantity but the quality of the wood 
that will yield fine fruit. Red Currants are so 
fruitful that they never fail to show an abun¬ 
dant crop, but the main shoots must be kept at 
what looks like a wide distance apart Black 
Currants bear the finest fruit on young wood, 
and under good culture plenty of young shoots 
will spring from the base, 4 feet to 5 feet high, 
to replace older ones cut $way, so that nearly 
all young wood may be left, the fruiting wood 
of the previous year being cut clean out. Rasp¬ 
berries are especially benefited by keeping the 
fruiting; canes thin; if in single rows on wire 
trellis, one-half the canes should be shortened 
to the first wire, or 2 feet from ground, and the 
others just above the top wire, 4 feet high, and 
each cane should be 6 inches apart, by which 
means all will get space to develop their growth, 
as the tallest will furnish the top of the trellis 
and the short ones the lower part. Cob Nuts 
and Filberts are grown as open, cup-shaped 
bushes, like Red Currants, about 12 feet apart, 
only, instead of being so closely spurred in, the 
little wiry shoots or twigs are left for fruiting; 
and certainly the results attending this mode 
of culture in Kent speaks volumes in its favour, 
for no such Nuts are grown on the extension 
system; and it is not that any specially good 
soil is accorded to them, for they are planted 
on the stony hill sides, and could be grown quite 
as well in any part of the kingdom if equal 
attention were bestowed on them. 

Manuring of bush fruits that have reached 
a bearing stage must not be done with a niggard 
hand if first-class fruit is expected. The Black 
Currant, that delights in moisture and plenty of 
liquid food, is only brought to its highest perfec¬ 
tion by liberal dressings of manure, and the Red 
and White Cumints and Nuts, that naturally 
luxuriate in lighter soil, yield so much finer fruit 
when liberally manured. Raspberries, too, yield 
fruit just in proportion, both as regards size and 
quality, to the manure accorded them. 

Varieties. — The following selection of 
sorts, if treated as above, will give a supply of 


fruit of the highest excellence, viz.—Bed Cur 
rants: 1, Red 8cotch; 2, Raby Castle; ^Vic¬ 
toria. White Currants: 1, White Transparent: 

2, White Dutch. Black Currants: 1, Black 
Naples: 2, Baldwin ; 3, Lee’s Prolific (new aid 
good). Raspberries : 1, Red Antwerp; 2, Carter's 
Prolific; 3, Prince of Wales. Raspberries for 
autumn fruiting: Belle de Fontenay and Veliev 
Four Seasons. Filberts: 1, Red-skinned: i, 
Kentish. Cob Nuts: 1, Kentish Cob; 2,Corfcrd: 

3, Webb’s Prize Cob Nut; 4, Merveille de 

Bollewiller. James Ghooh. 

Scofield Nursery, Gosport. 


8901 —Planting Strawberries-lf the 
soil is light you may plant at any time durkg 
the winter when the weather is fairly dry ari 
mild, but should it be of a heavy moisture-boil¬ 
ing nature, wait until the beginning or middle 
of March, in the meanwhile turning up the sol 
as roughly as possible, so that it gets sweetened 
during the winter. As a rule, one does &i 
expect much fruit from plants set out in acnm 
or spring, as they do not become suffitientiT 
established, and in any case strong plants will: 
several crowns must be procured, the ninsej 
supplied by trade growers for the purpose A 
forming fresh plantations only throwing tip ck 
truss of bloom. Now that the season is so far 
advanced we would prefer to plant with a vg? 
to the production of a full crop in eights: 
months time. The young plants may be ob¬ 
tained anywhere, laying them in together uetl 
the ground is ready, or until March. Add plenty 
of good manure to the soil, and set the planum 
rows 2 feet apart, with a space of 18 inches 
from plant to plant. JThe two best kinds :cr 
small growers are Viscomtesse HericartdeTLor 
and Sir Joseph Paxton. President is also atrs- 
rate variety.—J. C. B. 

8739.— Old Currant trees.— if Ctutzu 
bushes are robust and clean, though old, they 
may be pruned hard during the winter, or era 
now ; but transplanting would be useless laboa 
It is far better to buy three-year-old trees ui 
with these make a permanent plantation.-! i 


VBGBTABLBS. 

CULTURE OF THE CUCUMBER I 
(Continued from page 513J i 

Propagation | 

Cucumbers are usually propagated by maa 
of seeds, but they are sometimes propagated » 
cuttings and layers. For early work 
make the best plants, as it is often difficult to rtf 
seedlings strong during the dull days of win*. 
Moreover, plants struck from cuttings come h:i 
bearing more quickly than seedlings. 

From seeds.— There are various methods d 
sowing: some growers sow single seeds in soaSi 
pots, and thence turn them out into the beds: 
others sow a quantity of seed thickly in pats» 
large pots, and transplant them. We have 
it a very excellent plan to put two or three seeds 
into 4^-inch pots half filled with light leaf- 
mould and sand, just covering the seeds ad| 
when they arc up select the strongest of 
plants to remain, and pinch the others out. Fy 
the time the remaining plants have made sftf| 
of rough leaves, roots will frequently be sea 
pushing from the bases of the stems. The pc*, 
should then be filled up with soil to withe bHj 
an inch of the rim, into which their roots till 
quickly penetrate, and thereby strengthen a* 
plants, and afford them more room to grow fisjj 
out disturbing the roots, as would be the e«e 
repotting or transplanting. In whatever wsvil 
may be sown, they should, if possible, be pjfl 
in a gentle bottom-heat, and kept modest 
moist until they are up, when they muss 
placed near the glass, or where they can ora 
plenty of light and sun, in order to keep tbl 
dwarf and stocky. The seeds should cot 
watered for a day or two after planting. *i 
they should be well soaked ; and from this 
forward the soil about the roots of the pai 
should never be allowed to get dry, nor 1 
enough to become sour, and they should 1 
planted out before they become pot-bed 
In the case of pits or frames it i* a - j 
plan to sow the seeds on the hill' ^ 
they are to grow. Three or four seed? nor I 
sown, and when the plants are well spj 
weakest may be removed. A hole 2 inches da 
may be made with the finger and the seel i 
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serfced. No water ia required, as a rule, until 
after the plant shows itself; great care must, 
however, be taken that no snails are harbouring 
about the frame, or they will destroy the plants. 
At first only sufficient ventilation is required to 
let the steam escape, but when rough leaves are 
formed, more attention must be paid to giving 
air, in order to prevent the leaves from scorch¬ 
ing. As soon as the roots are seen peeping 
through the mounds, a little more soil and ma¬ 
nure must be added to them; a depth of 2 inches 
is enough to add at one time. A correspondent 
of Gardening Illustrated gives the follow¬ 
ing simple way of raising Cucumber seeds where 
bottom-heat is not available. He says, 41 1 pro¬ 
cured an ordinary bloater box, filled it with 
Cocoa-nut fibre, into which I plunged my pots 
with one seed in each. I covered the box with 
a sheet of glass, and placed it on a sheet of tin 
on the stage of my greenhouse, the stage being 
composed of pantile laths 2 inches apart. I have 
a stove with 1^-inch burner, which I place under¬ 
neath the box; the lid of the stove removed gives 
sufficient heat to raise the young plants in four 
days and nights. An ordinary Is. lamp would 
answer the same purpose, but requires filling 
oftener.” 

Cuttings and layers.—As regards propa¬ 
gating from cuttings or layers, all that is 
necessary is to take off a strong top having short 
joints, cut below the second or third joint, do 
not remove any leaves as is done with most 
cuttings, but dibble into a 3-inch pot filled with 
finely sifted leaf mould, to which has been 
added plenty of sharp sand. Place a small stake 
to the cutting and tie the leaves to it, and place 
in a brisk bottom heat, or failing this place 
under a handlight in a warm house, keeping 
close and moist until rooted, then give moie air. 
Layering is easily performed by pegging a joint 
near the top of a growing shoot into a small pot 
filled with sandy soil. When rooted, ’sever the 
layer from the parent plant, and in a few days 
it will be ready to plant out. If a bell glass be 
placed over the plant for a few days after being 
severed from the parent plant all the better. 

Early Cucumbers. 

Cucumbers may be cat from a hotbed frame 
in March, but it involves a good deal of fore¬ 
thought and care, and there must be plenty of 
fermenting materials for linings, <fcc. Very few 
people now-a-days attempt it, as hot water is 
cheaper, cleaner, and better for early work than 
hotbeds. To cut Cucumbers early in April the 
seeds must be sown very early in the new year, 
and the kind must be an early one, and all this 
involves many weeks of watchful care and much 
attention to details that cannot easily be set 
down in writing. A bed will have to be specially 
prepared for raising the plants, unless there is 
a hothouse of some kind available. In the 
latter case the seeds might be sown about the 
end of December, but the bed for planting need 
not be made till the end of January, and a 
great deal of the success will depend upon the 
way in which the preparation of the materials is 
managed. Oak leaves and fresh stable manure 
in about equal parts form the best bed, and this 
will have to be mixed, turned, and watered at 
intervals, until it is got into a thoroughly sweet 
condition; then the bed may be made up in 
sufficient bulk to maintain a steady heat of 75° 
for a considerable time, and there must be in 
reserve a good sized heap to form linings when¬ 
ever the heat declines. It is mainly a question 
of temperature and having good healthy plants 
to start with, and this, as before stated, calls for 
much forethought and a great capacity for detail. 
There must of course be clean frames and glass 
to admit the light in the short days. There 
must be warm coverings, and if air be given in 
ffie early stages, something should be hung over 
the openings to act as a respirator. The soil 
thould be as good turf and manure as can be 
)btained, and might be mixed with a little 
utificial stimulant of some kind, to add increased 
• igour, which will tend to cause early production. 
The water should always have the chill off, and 
iny fresh soil for top-dressing should first be 
-vanned. As regards stopping or pruning, this 
ihould be done when the finger and thumb will 
uffice, nipping out the eye when two rough 
eaves are made, and again performing the same 
irnple operation one joint beyond each fruit, 
lome of the forms of Telegraph are best for 
arly work. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

8728.—Hot-water pipes not working. 
There should be a rise from the boiler to the 
pipes—a few inches is sufficient, but if there ia a 
rise of a foot or more the circulation will be 
much improved; the water should then have a 
gentle and gradual descent from the highest 
point back to the return inlet. If these points 
are correctly arranged, then there must be some 
obstruction in the pipes, if the water does not 
circulate. The three-quarter inch return is quite 
large enough, but it often happens that in 
screwing up these small connections a man will 
put such a lot of lead on a joint that it gets 
squeezed into and sometimes almost blocks the 
pipe when screwed up. In this case there is of 
course nothing to be done but to unscrew the 
lot, see that the passages are all clear, and put 
together carefully again. Of course the flow 
pipe is connected with the top of the boiler, and 
the return with the bottom.—B. C. R. 

8731.—Ply on Bouvardlaa.— It is the 
aphis, or ordinal*}' green fly, in a young state. 
At this season they take much longer to come 
to maturity than in warmer weather. Fumigate 
the plants thoroughly twice or three times 
within twenty-four hours, being careful to have 
the foliage dry, to keep the house close, and not 
to let the smoke get too thick at any time. Next 
day syringe freely, wash with soft soap and 
water, weak, and syringe again to remove this. 
In future fumigate, if only slightly, on the first 
appearance of the insects, and do not wait until 
they are swarming on the plants. Use the best 
tobacco-paper or rag, which is very little trouble. 
B. C. R. 

8788.— Brown spots on Cinerarias.— 

The decayed appearance of the foliage is in all 
probability due to excess of moisture, caused 
mainly by sprinkling overhead in dull weather. 
Cinerarias love a cool moist atmosphere, but the 
tender foliage soon rots if water remains there¬ 
on for any length of time. When the plants are 
grown in a cool structure, they should never be 
syringed from October onwards until March. We 
think, too, that in your case the leaves were de¬ 
void of substance, being made in partial shade. 
Under Vines is a bad place for Cinerarias, as they 
like plenty of light when growing. A cold frame 
would be far better. When watering in winter 
never spill water on the foliage.—J. C. B. 

8738.—Heat for plants.— All the plants 
named would be quite safe through the winter 
in a house with a minimum of 50°, but there 
should be a rise in the daytime of 5°, 10°, or 15°, 
according to the weather. Even then the plants 
should be kept rather, but not very, dry at the 
root, but the atmosphere should contain a 
moderate amount of moisture, or these tender 
stove things will soon suffer. Gardenias could 
hardly be expected to expand in such a tem¬ 
perature, at least just at this season, though a 
little later they might be induced to do so in 
bright weather, if a considerable daily rise were 
afforded them.—B. C. R. 

8762.—Damp lawn. — A surfacing of fine 
sand would not have much effect; the fault lies 
deeper. I should recommend paring off the turf 
rather thick, then lay down an inch or two of 
fine coal (not coke) ashes, taking care to put it 
quite evenly, then sprinkle a little fine mould 
over, and on this relay the turf. If the level of 
the lawn must not be raised even this much, 
remove as much earth after paring as will be 
replaced by the ashes. This will effect a radical 
cure in all cases of damp or mossy lawns. If the 
drainage is not perfect, or none has been pro¬ 
vided, it is a good time to have this put right 
while the turf is up.—B. C. R 

gg 18 ._ Leaf-Boil. —When I had only a bal¬ 
cony in a town on which to cultivate plants, 

I used to collect the tea leaves in a large biscuit 
tin, which I left out in a corner of the yard 
exposed to all weathers. I stirred the tea leaves 
well about every week or ten days. When they 
had been there a few weeks, I noticed a good 
many maggots in them, but the frost came on 
and pulverised the whole mass, which, in about 
four months from the time I filled the box, was 
reduced to capital leaf-mould, and answered 
extremely well.— St. Servan. 

8746.—Ooooa-nut fibre in gardens.— 
This is utterly useless for mixing with the soil 


in out-of-door beds, and on light soils especially 
would do far more harm than good. It is only 
of use outside for plunging plants in pots, or as 
a surface mulch to retain moisture in summer, 
or to give a neat appearance; even here it should 
be carefully removed when no longer required. 
—B. C. R. ' * 

8610.—Fixing hot-water pipes— By no 
means use tow or cement; these materials are 
ont of date, and the stopping of joints with 
them is costly. Indiarubber rings are now 
supplied by the pipe merchants, and with them 
a joint is made in two minutes, and anyone can 
do it, no previous experience being required. 
The joints thus made are perfectly water-tight, 
and the pipes can be pulled asunder again at 
any time if required for alteration.—J. C. B. 

8781.— Heating’ by gas.— I have had considerable 
experience in gas heating boilers. I have tried many 
kinds, and have had them fitted with and without atmo¬ 
spheric burners. They act in a most convenient manner, 
but I never could get sufficient heat for a large house. Of 
course the stove must be kept outside.—J. W. Blake, 
Gosport. 

9011.— Gutting down hedges.— The best time to 
cut down a Privet hedge is the middle of ApriL Uhe 
hedge will stand the winter better by having aU its old 
wood and foliage left on till spring.—G. C., Eccles. 

8749.—Piping for greenhouse. — Two rows of 
4-inch along the front, with a single return round the 
end and back wall, will do nicely. This would make about 
60 feet in all —B. C. R. 


L. D.—Plants should do very well In a greenhouse 
situated in the position named. A house on the roof would 
be more costly. A few pounds will make a very good job 
of the lean-to, without heating apparatus. 

Michael C.—We .would rocommend you to get a saddle 
boiler and hot water pipes. The present fireplace could 
be utilized for the boiler, and the flue could remain as itis. 

Thomas S. t Eccles .—You will probably get the bulbs at 
any good seed shop. Try Barr & Sons, King Street, 
Co vent Garden. 

G. Q— We cannot answer your question.- S. L. G 

Veitch & Son’s Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea. 


QUERIES. 


Rulee fbr Correspondents.—AH communica¬ 
tions far insertion should os dearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and address ed to the EDITOR. 
Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address at the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to he wed in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always hear the number and title qf the Query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
he on a separate piece qf paper. Owinq to the necessity of 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day qf publication, it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should he sent to w again. 

9068. —Heating greenhouse.—Will “ N. T.” (8169 
kindly give me particulars of the arrangements and. size 
and length of pipes in his house, also height of house, 
also cost of apparatus complete '( I have a new span-roof 
house, 20 feet long, 10 feet wide, 8 feet high. I do not see 
my way to paying nine guineas (Messenger’s quotation) 
for heating it with pipes all round, and shall be glad of 
any information from any source. I should require the 
pipes to enter on the left of the door, and to go ronnd 
would take 100 feet of pipe. Will one side or one-side and 
end be sufficient to maintain a temperature of 50° ?— 
Stephanotis, Sale. 

9069. — Azaleu not flowering.— I have an Azalea, 
which I bought last spring. Having no greenhouse, I 
gave it in charge to a friend’s gardener to keep through 
the summer. Now I have got it back, but its leaves are 
very small and poor, and I see no sign of flower-buds on 
it. Wbat ought I to do with it? Should it be repotted ; 
if so, when, and in what soil ?—L. D. 

0070.—Cold Peach house.—I should be obliged if 
some reader would inform me what is the best treatment 
for a cold Peach house. I have cleaned and pruned the 
trees and tied them up again. I give them all the air I 
can, and close the ventilators during frost. Must I give 
the trees water now they are planted in the border in¬ 
side the house?- Youno Gardener. 

9071. — Slow combustion stove.— I have a slow 
combustion coil boiler in which the charge of fuel con¬ 
tinually fires through the top of stove, and burns out in 
the course of three or four hours. I burn coke broken 
small, and leave a draught of quarter of an inch to one- 
sixteenth of an inch; the smoke pipe is about 8 feet 
high. Can any reader suggest a remedy ?—X. Y. Z. 

9072. —Chrysanthemums for outdoor culture. 
—I am desirous of a few hints on the culture of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums for blooming in the border, and names of the most 
suitable sorts. I have seen many articles on pot culture, 
but very little on hardy treatment of these plants.— 
Anon. 

9073. — Forcing Asparagus.— I have an Asparagus 
bed in a forcing house, and I shall be glad to know how 
long I may continue cutting from it, also can 1 replenish 
the bed with other roots ; if so, what should be done with 
the roots taken from the forced bed, as I do not wish them 
destroyed?—L. M. 

9074. —Lily of the Valley.—I shall be obliged If 
someone will inform me what is the proper time to make a 
good permanent bed of the “ Berlin ” Lily of the Valley, 
and whether I should plant alternately one, two and 
three-year-old crowns, and if the “ Berlin " variety blos¬ 
soms as freely as the common kind.—R. M. E. M 
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9076.— Achimenee and Tuberoses.— Will some 
one kindly give me the name of an Achimene with sky- 
blue flowers! Also are Tuberoses satisfactory for flowering 
a second year, likewise those that have failed to bloom 
this year, or should fresh bulbs be procured ?— E. R. A. 

9076. — Topping 1 Brussels Sprouts.— Should the 
tops of Brussels Sprout plants be cut off before the 
Sprouts have been gathered T Does topping in this way 
affect the growth of the Sprouts injuriously or otherwise? 
—H. C. 

9077. —Worms in flower-beds.—I should be glad 
to be told if the corrosive sublimate (diluted), as recom¬ 
mended in Gardening, 8627, may be used on flower-beds 
to destroy slugs, wireworms, Ac.—E. N. 8. 

9078. —Rose election, 1882.-WM Mr. Walters or 
some other reader please give the result of the 1882 Rose 
election, also say if Monsieur K. Y. Teas is on (he list, or 
if it is considered a good Rose ?— Sam. 

9079. — Garden for eight persons.— What sized 
kitchen garden will supply a family of eight persons 
with vegetables by good cultivation 7—H. C. 

9080. — Best Roses.— Will some experienced reader 

S 'ease say which are the best twelve Roees raised during 
e last three years?— Sam,. 

9081.—Frozen Potatoes. —Why are Potatoes that 
have been frozen sweet when cooked ?—ANXIOUS. 

9082.—Acalypha musaica.-- What temperature anch 
treatment are necessary for this plant ?-S. W. 

<*)63.—Daisies on lawns.—Which is the best way of 
removing Daisies from lawns ?—Mat. 


POULTRY. 


LIGHT BRAHMA8. 

I quite agree with what has lately been said 
as to the general utility of Light Brahmas. I 
have kept no other kind for several years, and 
find them most satisfactory in every respect. 
Their eggs, while layed in abundance, especially 
daring the winter months, are large and rich, 
and of that chocolate-brown colour so much 
admired. As table fowl also they are very good 
if killed young. We had several cockerels in 
the autumn which weighed from eight to ten 
pounds. They were March hatched, and the 
flesh was white and tender. We always, how¬ 
ever, have a separate run for cockerels, into 
which they are put as soon after leaving the 
mother as possible. We believe this has a deal 
to do with the tenderness of the bird when 
killed, and besides gives the pullets a fair chance 
to mature quickly. As regards the appearance 
of Light Brahmas, if they be kept in a clean 
yard, not too overcrowded, or on a grass run, 
they certainly do look well, but wkere fowls 
have to be kept rather confined and near a town, 
it would be more advisable to keep the Dark 
instead of the Light Brahmas, as nothing looks 
so bad as a dirty white plumage. There is one 
point with regard to which we differ from the 
recognised standard of excellence in this breed, 
and that is the vulture hock. This is a tuft of 
stiff feathers projecting almost at right angles 
to the leg, just above the knee. We maintain 
that it is not only natural and in character with 
the whole bird, but is positively a great improve¬ 
ment to its appearance, and we cannot conceive 
why judges are so dead set against it. But it is 
so, and unless a bird is of extraordinary 
merit in all other points, it stands but a poor 
chance in a show if possessed of vulture hocks. 
We were in a poultry yard a short time 
ago, where a cross between Light and Dark 
Brahmas were kept. Their owner declared 
they were larger in size and hardier than either 
of the two breeds themselves, but this we failed 
to see, and certainly as far as appearance goes 
they were not to be compared, the plumage pre¬ 
senting a most mixed and mongrel look. This 
we call spoiling two good things. To brqed 
Light Brahmas of good size, four or live (not 
more) good pullets, long heavy birds, if possible, 
must be mated with a stylish cock two years 
old, and while the former may be rather light, 
the latter should be as dark as possible. By 
light and dark we mean deep heavy pencilling 
on the hackle and tail feathers. A very impor¬ 
tant item in a fowlhouse set apart for Brahmas 
is to avoid having the perches too high and of 
not sufficient thickness. We use fiat pieces of 
deal 3 inches wide by one thick, and fixed 
18 inches only from the ground, with plenty of 
supports to avoid its proving planky when the 
birds walk on it. The comers are smoothed off, 
and we believe the birds are thoroughly com¬ 
fortable thereon. Another very common error 
when large birds are kept consists in erecting 
little nest boxes, more fit for bantams than any¬ 
thing else. A hen while laying should be made 
as comfortable as .possible, and not cramped up. 
For proof of this, only w^tch i ben on first 
Digitized by \jjOOQ IL 


entering a nest in which fresh straw has been 
placed. She will tread and arrange the straws 
to her fancy, and often, failing to make the nest 
to her satisfaction, go in search of one more to 
her liking. Do not make nests of hay, as it 
harbours vermin much more than straw. The 
latter should be broken up into lengths of about 
a foot. It is not too early to see about setting 
Brahma eggs, as the chicken are very hardy, 
and we have more than one brood out and doing 
well. The only disease we have had among 
them is cramp, and we believe that came on 
entirely through keeping them confined for a 
week or more in the house after hatching. It is 
after this useless pampering that chicken 
become delicate. Had they been allowed to 
have their liberty at once they would have 
become hardened. Of course a good shelter is 
provided in the shape of a large, roomy, and 
water-tight coop, placed so as to have the wind 
at the back, and provided with a weather board 
in front, which we let down every evening. The 
coop is moved to fresh ground every morning. 

_ Virgo. 

AQUARIA. 

SNAILS IN AQUARIA. 

Permit me to add to my former note a few 
additional details of my aquarium and its man¬ 
agement. “ G. B.” complains that no one has 
plainly stated what plants, Ac., are best adapted 
to an aquarium. In my former note I stated 
that goldfish, carp, and minnows got on well 
together with me. I ought to have added 
that they are in tap water and thrive in it. I 
imagine few persons would dream of keeping 
perch in company with the above named fish, 
but sticklebacks I have kept; they, however, 
did not do well for some reason, and died. All 
the univalve molluscs named by me are suitable, 
and answer well. The bivalves have also done 
well; but I have only kept them experimentally, 
and not intended them as regular inhabitants. 
I differ from “ G. B.” in thinking it better to 
get my snails for myself in prefernce to pur¬ 
chasing them; and here may I ask some one to 
tell me what “ Helix bombex ” is ? I have col¬ 
lected most of our British land and freshwater 
shells, and should like to know which of them I 
may recognise under this, to me, novel appella¬ 
tion. I omitted to name my plants; they are a 
species of Nitella, I believe. I need only quote 
Dr. Cooke’s name respecting them for their value 
in an aquarium to be acknowledged—see “ Ponds 
and Ditches,” p. 40. I, however, had used them 
before I saw this book, and to them I in a large 
measure attribute my success. Valisneria spiralis 
is, no doubt, excellent also. 

It seems to be imagined that fish ought not in 
the usual course of events to die in aquaria. It 
is to be presumed that they occasionally die 
when in their natural home, and therefore are 
surely more likely to die when under the arti¬ 
ficial conditions of even the best managed tank. 
With all due deference to Mr. A. W. Lloyd, I 
am of opinion that snails are desirable inhabi¬ 
tants of aquaria. It is, I believe, admitted that 
a certain growth of confervas is essential, and 
also a proof of the well-being of the tank. Now, 
snails keep this growth naturally in check, and 
if after this has been eaten down it grows again, 
surely that is no reason why it ought not to be 
eaten down. Grass grows more strongly, it is 
stated, after cutting; but I imagine no one will 
argue that for this reason it ought not to be cut 
at all. As to the supposition of a gardener 
gathering together all the slugs, Ac., he finds to 
eat his refuse instead of burning or otherwise 
disposing of it, being similar to putting snails 
in aquaria, such an idea is quite untenable. In 
a garden—an artificial contrivance of man’s 
devising—an unnaturally luxuriant growth is 
stimulated, hence other than natural means have 
to be adopted to get rid of the excess. In the 
ordinary conditions of nature, who shall say that 
the snails, Ac., devised by the Creator do not 
fulfil their designers intention, and assist in 
keeping vegetation in check. Now, an aquarium 
is, or ought to be, I think, a reproduction of 
nature on a small scale, and should we not 
adopt natural means to fulfil natural ends? 
Besides, as I have before stated, l do not find 
my mollusca interfere so as to spoil, or, indeed, 
injure my plants. These are simply my own 
views, and, may I add, are not written in any 
spirit of a carping criticism, that endeavours to 


find fault with other folks’ opinions, but are 
meant as a defence, however feeble, of the 
snails. J. W.C. 

Eediand, Bristol. 

-I have a fresh water aquarium placed iu 

a window facing north-east. I nave growing in it 
a large healthy plant of Alisma which bloom? 
every summer, and a root of Aponogeton distach- 
yon which is now (Dec. 20) in butC and will pro¬ 
bably be out by Christmas Day. Other smaller 
plants are growing freely. Nearly three years ago 
I placed twelve minnows in the tank. Only two 
have died. I have also at least a dozen snails. 
I have never found a growing leaf injured in the 
least by a snail, but Ihave often found the snails 
feeding on the decaying stalks and leaves. Will 
Mr. Llovd kindly tell me if sticklebacks will 
live in the same tank with minnows ? My gold 
fish have always died. I feed my minnows with 
small pieces of mutton about twice a week.- 
Helena. 

-I quite agree with “A. W. Lloyd,' 

in Gardening, p. 480, as to the incongruity 
of garnishing a stuffed tiger’s head with marine 
productions, but, as a ** naturalist,” would he be 
so good as to tell us what he means by 41 Com- 
lines, the empty homes of Polypidorus Coral¬ 
lines I have always understood to belong to the 
vegetable kingdom, but I cannot find M Polypi¬ 
dorus " in one of the most recent works on 
zoology.—W. C. A. 

Goldfish.—I have recently been keeping 
some goldfish, and one of them, an especial 
favourite, has become affected in a very peculiar 
manner—lying at the bottom of the aquariun 
motionless for hours together, and then suddenly, 
in a convulsive manner, struggling to the surface 
of the water and swimming rapidly round, and 
afterwards, apparently exhausted, dropping 
motionless to the bAtom. Can any reader ex¬ 
plain th% symptoms and give a remedy ? - 
A. B. B. 


BIRDS. 

Books on birds— F. H. W. — u Birds' 
Nests and Eggs,” with a large number of 
coloured.illustrations; “British Birds in their 
Haunts,” by Rev. Johns; “Our Native Songsters,’ 
by Anne Pratt—all published by Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge; “Outdoor 
Common Birds: their habits and general 
characteristics,” by Stann&rd, published hr 
Warne A Co., Bedford Street, Strand; “Familiar 
Wild Birds,” published in monthly parts by 
Cassell A Co. I have found the above all useful 
books, and “ F. H. W.” by calling at the publisher* 
offices can select the books suitable to his re¬ 
quirements.— William E. Berry. 

Goldfinch mules —Will Mr. F. H. Goode pleas- 
say how to procure the cock goldfinch—whether to par 
chase one from a dealer, or to obtain a wild one, whlcfc 
I believe would be rather difficult with me, as they are 
very scarce in this neighbourhood ? And also st *hai 
price ought I to get a pair of Hartz mountain canaries in 
Leicester ?—Sam 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Beet root.— Roil the beet roots well, peel then s vA 
cut them in slices about half an inch thick. Dost thea 
with flour, or roll them in thin hatter, whichever ii we 
ferred, and fry them nice and dry in butter or is trak 
lard. Serve very hot with a little pepper and salt.-$i 
Servan. 

Beet root leaves.— Take nice crisp leaves id 
shred out the stalks, boil the leaves in water with ij 
little salt;-strain and chop them fine when soft, and pi 
them on the fire again for a few minutes, stirring ill 
nice bit of fresh butter and a little pepper. This dm 
is superior to spinach and equally whokMme.-^f 
SERVAN. 

Pickling hams.—1 have found the following a 
good recipe for pickling hams, having used it for yea 
viz., take three pints beer, quarter pound coarse np 
quarter pound common salt, quarter pound bay *alL a 
ounce saltpetre, one ounce black pepper, half onnee min 
spice. Roil all together and pour over the ham vtf 
boiling. Leave in pickle three weeks. I use earthen wi 
pans for pickling. 

Hams In pickle.— Porter or old beer; om qml 
one pound salt, one ounce saltpetre, one ounce grwa 
pepper, half ounce bay salt, half pound brown rags 
two ounces bruised juniper berries. Roil and poor« 
boiling hot, rub and turn every day for five or six week 
—Old Housekeeper. 

Hama in sweet pickle —One pound salt, <a 
pound treacle, one pound brown sugar, one oonce m 
petre, one ounce sal prunella. Lay the hams three 
in salt, then pour the pickle over boiling hot-01 
Housekeeper. 


Rabbits for market.—What breed of rabbits fcffi 
beet suited for market, both in size, colour, sod prow 
tiveness7-Hiri.ru. J 
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amateur’s One of the Most Complete and Practical Works on Gardening, amateur’s 
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the most 
Practical 
Works 


Gardening 

TET PUBLISHED. 

It is not 

A MERE 

ordinary 
Seed List, 

BUT A 

complete 


NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION. 

SUMMARY OF CONTENTS: 

A COMPLETE CALENDAR FOR 1883. 
ORIGINAL ARTICLE. 

ORIGINAL ARTICLE. “ Cultivation of the Garden Beet.” 
ORIGINAL ARTICLE. ^ “ Cultivation of the Broccoli.” 
ORIGINAL ARTICLE. “ Cultivation of the Cauliflower . 1 

ORIGINAL ARTICLE. " a ‘ l “ J F ' 1 °' CT 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION, No. I. MSB 


* Cultivation of the Broccoli.” 


“ Cultivation of the Cauliflower.” 


‘ Rapid Flower Culture." 


18 varieties of Button’s su¬ 
perb single and improved 
double Cinerarias. 


the most 
Practical 
Works 


Gardening 

TET PUBLISHED. 

It is not 
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ordinary 
Seed List, 


complete _ _ 5 varieties of Sutton's nnrrmlAto 
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successful TONED ILLUSTRATION, No. 4, success^ 
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Kitchen TONED ILLUSTRATION, No. 6 . oroupo,oMM “ mtchen 


Hybrid Cyclamen. 

6 varieties of Sutton’s Cabbage, 
Brussels Sprouts, and Broccoli. 


brochure 


successful 


Sutton’s Cluster Cucumber and 
Sutton’s Masterpiece Melon. 


successful 


Kitchen 

and 

Flower 

Gardens. 


Group of Gladiolus. 


Full descriptions of THE BEST VEGETABLES. 
Full descriptions of THE BEST POTATOES. 
Full descriptions of THE BEST FLOWERS. 
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Flower 

Gardens. 


Sutton’s Short Select Seed List for 1883. 
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p ARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fibra 

VJ KefuBe, \C ' ‘ *- v - - 1 J *“ 


buRhel, 100 for 25e. 
L >u/OUB I',—^ Cd. 

Backs 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat—5*. p< 


laoei, iuu lor zoe.; bum «• 

Peat— 5b. 6d. per sack. 5 sack* 2£t. 
~ ‘ er sack, 5 sacks 2A., 

„„ _ ___ per bushel. 15a half 

lUfihcl baas, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 

__ Mould, la. per buaheL Sphagnum 

Manure?. Garden Sticks, Virgin 
tussian Mats, 4c. Write for ties 
H, 17a, Coal Yard, Drury Lane Owe 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of all the 

X newest, choicest, and best Fuchsias, Coleus, Chrysan¬ 
themums, single and other rare and choice Dahlias, zonal 
Pelargoniums, and thousands of other things suitable for the 
decoration of the greenhouse, window, and garden, will be 
ready in a few days, and will be sent, post free, to anv 
address for three penny stamps, which may be deducted 
from first order over 5s. 

SHOW PELARGONIUMS. 

MO of the best varieties to choose from, including show. 
French, fancy, and spotted varieties ; potted at once will 
make a fine show this spring. Twelve varieties, correctly 
named, my selection, for 4s.; 6 varieties for 2s. lot Regal 
and other choice varieties see catalogue, 3d. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

My stock of these comprises all the best large-flowering. 
Japanese, early-flowering, and Pompone. Twelve varieties, 
correctly named, for 3s.; 6 varieties for Is 6d. ; unrooted 
half-prioe. For the best new varieties see catalogue, 3d. 

FUCHSIAS. 

The best varieties for exhibition and the decoration of the 
greenhouse or window. Twelve best exhibition varieties for 
4s. 6d., 6 varieties for 2s. 6d.; splendid decorative varieties, 
12 all different, correctly named, for 2s. 6d., 6 varieties lor 
Is 6d. For the Bplendid new varieties see catalogue, 3d. 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. 

The most useful plants gTOwn ; no other plants of such easy 
growth are capable of making such a show as these, and 
that, too, at all seasons of the year. Six beautiful varieties 
for 3s. Charles Darwin and La France are the best intro¬ 
ductions of late yearn ; Is. 3d-ieach. For new varieties see 
catalogue, 3d. 

HARDY PERENNIALS AND OTHER PLANTS. 

Old Crimson Clove Carnations, Is. each ; three for 2s.' 
Carnations (mixed), 2s. per doz.; double IMmrosra (white, 
lilac, and yellow), 6d. each ; Polyanthus, la doz.; Silane, Is. 

. » , /_s _u:,^ .....I Id dnv Ka npr I(HI . 


ion, zos. j»er ton uubucj i 

Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf M< 
Moss, 8s. 6d. per sack. 

Cork, Tobacco Cloth " 


GARDEN ANNUAL, 


of Castle Street. Long Acre). 


Garden Requisites, ggfj 

A S SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL GARDENS, 

XX the leading Gentry, and Florists of the United Kingdom 
Cocoa-nut Fibie Refuse, brat quality, Is. 6d. per sack ; 10 for 
13s.; 15 for 18s. ; 30 for 30s., sacks included. Truck (loose), 
free -on rail. 40a; Selected Brown Fibrous Peat, 5a. per 
sack ; 5 for 22s. 6d. Black Peat, 4s. 6d. per sack ; 5 for Ml 
Coarse Silver Sand, la 6d. ner bushel; 14a half top. 
per ton. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf-mould. and Feat- 
mould, each at Is. per bushel Prepared Compost Jot tot¬ 
ting, Is. 4d. per bushel, 5e. per sack; sacks and bag* 4d 
each. Fresh Sphagnum, 8s. Id. ner sack. Manures of si 
kinda Garden Sticks and Labels, Virgin Cork, Russia Mata 
and everything necessary for the garden and conservatory. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, 8d. per lb.; £8 lb., 18a SPECIALITY 
Tobacco Paper. lOd. per lb.; 28 lb., 21a These artic,ra ana 


Almanack and Address Booh 


.b. 3d.; Btrongly 


Price, Is., post free, 
bound with leather back, 1 b. 6d. 


This is the most complete and accurate Yearly 
Reference Book for the use of all interested in 
Gardens yet published. The alphabetical lists 
of the Trade have been much extended and cor¬ 
rected to date in the present edition, and a new 
list of the Trade in each county given. The 
lists of Gardens, Country Seats, and Gardeners 
have been very much extended, amounting to 
double the number hitherto published in any 
directory. The Garden Annual may be ordered 
through all Booksellers, Nurserymen, and Seeds¬ 
men. 


Bown early and grown 
vw ... Seed, in splendid mix- 

ikt Saved separately from that most charming 
.«, Dahlias, viz., White Queen, Is. per pkt. 8aved 
separately from that splendid variety Paragon, the admira¬ 
tion of all. Is. per pkt. Orders now being booked for plants 
of White Queen and best named varieties. Full particulars, 
ee catalogue, 3d 


from all the best novelties of 1882 ; 
on will commence to bloom in^ July. 

of all single Eahlias, viz., White Qu 


Is. per pkt. 


’ JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 


“MANSIONS IN FLAMES.” 
TV/TERRYWEATHER & SONS have for Sale 

1 VI. a selection of first-class FIRE ENGINES, new and 
second hand, all sizes, at very reduced prices Can be seen 
at their Works, 63, Long Acre, Loudon. Illustrated Lists 


send Id. stamp. 


T7IRGIN CORK.—Handsome Pieces. 

V therefore cheapest; 112 lb ., 18a . 6d..; 56 11 
28 lb., 6s. 6d.—WATSON 4 SCULL, 90, Lov 


THE GARDEN OFFICE: 

37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Street* London. E.C. 


Of last week contains a Coloured Plate of 

OCHNA MULTIFLORA, 


And the following Articles, Notes, and Illustrations 

Marigold, new French 
Molinia carnlea 
Notes from Wortley 
Olive In California ’ 
Orchard house culture 
Ochna multi flora 
Pampas Grass 
Passifloros 
Pears for profit 
Pelargonium G. Mangflll 
Pines 

Plants, herbaceous 
Plants in winter 
Plants, phenomenal 
Plums and Cherries 
Rose in the garden 
Royal Botanic Society 
Royal Caledon. H. So 
Royal Gardens, Kew 
Scallions 

Shrubs, winter bedding 
Slugs and snails 
Stephanotis florlbunda 
Strawberries in pots 
Taesonlaa 
Thunbergias 
Tree seeds, keeping 
Vines, air roots on 
Vines, mealy bug on 
Viola, a new 
Viola Mrs. Gray 
Yucca filamentosa var. 


Achlmenes coccinea 
Adiantums.. 

Agathcea caAestU 
Anemone, red Japan 
Anthurium Seherzerianum 
Anthurinms 
Aristolochias 
Arundo conspicua 
Arundo Donax var. 
Auriculas, show 
Azalea rosajflora 
Bartonla aurea 
Billbergia nutans 
Bonvardia P. Beauty 
Brussels Sprouts 
Camellias, gardeners’ 
Carnations, perpetual 
Chlmonanthus rragrans 
CiSSUB 
Cucumbers 
Currants, standard 
Decorations, Christinas 
I Eulalia Japonica 


POULTRY WIRE NETTING, 

I can be obtained at exceptionally 
FRANCIS MORTON 4 OO. (Limited), 1, 
Westminster. Price LiBta on application. 


GALVANISED FITTINGS FOR V 

U FRUIT WALLS.—F. MORTON 4 OO.. 1. 
Street, Westminster, 8.W., supply thrae, at followi 
for cash to accompany order : Tightening Raidiwuei 
per doz. ; Terminal HoldfasU, Is. 8d. per do*.; 
Guiding the Wires, 5d. per doz. ; Wire, la. lOd. pe 
Wind ing Key (only one regnired), id. BsphSMB 

nOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, be«t 

VJ 4 biphel bag. Is. 4d.; 15 bags. 14s.; SO baga, t 


CULTURE : The best Methods 


n kii aivnu wu --—.—-, 

£1 employed in England and Franoe. Price Is.; post free, 
Is. Id.—T he Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.O. 


■KTOW Ready, price la., post free li 

Xv Pelargonium: Culture of the variou 
Henry Bailey.—L ondon: The Garden ( 
amuton Street, Strand, W.O. 


jags, jib. ; jv 

A. FOULON. 


PfOSE! HOSE! HOSE !— Patent Red F 

XX Garden Hose, stands severe tests of Government 
ments, thus proving superiority of quality. T a ste fm 
as long as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter hi 
greater in strength, and cheaper in the long ran t> 
other hose for garden use. A correspondent writes, 
had a length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine j > 
It is now as good as ever.'' Private custo mers m f 
trade prices.—Samples and prices of MERRY WE \ J 


Forestry, School of 
Garden, colour in the 
Gishurstlne 
Gladiolus, the 
Gooseberries, standard 
Grasses, stately 
Hexacentris 
Horticultural buildings 
Hinds. Mr. W. 

Hydrangea paniculata 
Ipomacas 

Lambeth Palace grounds 
Lasiandra florlbunda 
' Leaves from 8. Alps 
Limax flavus 
Limax gagates 
Limax Sowerbyi 

THE GARDEN, with a fine Coloured Plate each week, 
4d.; Monthly Parts, Is 6d.—Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.O 


CULTURE : Its Extension and 

Cheap edition, now ready. Price ls.6d., 
»— Garden Office, 37, Southampton 


TV/TUSHROOM 

XYX Improvement. 


PURE WOOD CHARCOAL for Agric 

X Horticultural, and Sanitary purposes; also 
Borders, Flower Beds, and Pols —Prices on appti 
HIRST. BROOK. 4 HIRST. Manufacturers. LtSi 


post free 1 b. 9d.-TnE Garden Of 
Street, Covent Garden. London, W.C. 


GREENHOUSES FOR THE MI 

vT Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse. 10 i 
£4; Paxton, 10 feet by 8 feet. £5 ; Special ( 
12 feet by 8 feet. £6. Tenant’s fixtures ; drawing 
shire Horticultural Works, Wlndhill, Bradford. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


T C. STEVENS’ HORT1CUL' 

O, SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HI8TOI 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden. Loot 
blished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. 
on application, or Dost free. 
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SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. ESTIMATES FREE. THE TRADE SUPPLIED 

JOHN C. CHRISTIE, 

Heating, Lighting, and Sanitary Engineer. 

IMPROVED PATENT SLOW COMBUSTION 

OTHER BOILERS, AND 

COMPLETE HOT-WATER APPARATUS; 

FOR COTTAGE OR MANSION. 


Warehouses and Offices - -- -- -- -- - 3 & 6, MANSELL ST., E.O.) I AU R Oil 

Show Rooms.2, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. j LUIiUUIin 


Over 14,000 have been sold 
y ua since this invention 
as lint patented. 


Established 1765. 

SLOW COMBUSTION 
STOVE FOR HEATING 
GREENHOUSES, Ac. 


GEORGE'S 

PATENT CALORIGEN, 

FOR WARMING & VENTILATING. 

Gas Caloriqen, £3 3i., height 28 in., diam. 14 in. 
Oil „ £3 3s. f „ „ „ 12$ in. 

Coke „ £6 8s., „ 32 in., „ 16 in. 

Illustrated Prospectuses and Testimonials on ap¬ 
plication to 

J. F. FARWIG & CO., 

36, QUEEN STREET, CIIEAPSIDE, E.C. 


^ DIAT (g^1S^s T pS-^) ERATOR Chea P Heatin e Apparatus for Small Greenhouses 


In BRASS. COPPER, or IRON, from 31b. 6d. 

(y this invention small conservatories can be kept at a 
form temperature throughout the whole thirty hours 
I cost of 6tL, and the heater requires no attention whatever 
mg that period. All other lamp heaters throw burnt and 
ated air into the room. This heats by radiation, and all 
•unties are deposited in the water automatically condensed, 
nofactured by 

TREGGON & CO 

[■he oldest firm in the trade), YORK WORKS, BREWERY 
AD, LONT>ON, N. City Office and Warehouse, 19, Jewin 
*t. E.C. 


STEVEN BROS. & CO., 

Ironfounders and Manufacturers of 

OT-WATER GOODS, 

35 & 36, Upper Thames Street, 


LONDON, e. c. 


OILERS. 

No. 52. 
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Cheap, durable, and powerful. 


E“EC0N0MICSTAR" BOILER 


B EST, Cheapest, and most 

powerful of all boilers, suitable for 
amateurs' greenhouses of all sizes. 
Prices from £2 5s. upwards. Lists and 
full particulars on application. 


WILLIAM J. FOX, 

Hot-water Engineer, 

12 , South Place, Finhbury, 


Our “ Champion ” Boiler will burn 12 hours without attention 
Q. WILCOX A CO., Hot-water Engineers and Bolter 
Mahers . 85, Old Street, London. 

Estimates and Price Lists free. All descriptions of BOILERS, 
PIPES, and FITTINGS in Stock. 

fffr r / Hocking's New Patent 

AUTOMATIC COKE 

— NUB 

Will maintain a uniform 
temperature for from 12 
to 15 hours, and often from 
15 to 20 hours, with one 
small charge of common 
Gas Coke of the cheapest 
kind. For economy and 
efficiency in combination 
with cleanliness and com¬ 
fort these Boilers are, 
beyond the possibility of 
a doubt, the greatest boon 
ever offered for the pur¬ 
pose of Heating Conser¬ 
vatories, Halls, and other 
Buildings, where little at¬ 
tention is required. 

Every particular, with 
testimonials, given on ap¬ 
plication to 

FRANKLIN HOCKING 

& CO. (Limited), 37, 
Hanover St., Liverpool. 


Automatic, Economic, and 
Efficient. 


MELON & CUCUMBER FRAMES. 

Catalogues, with prices, post tree. 

BOULTON & PAUL. NORWICH. 


Digitized by 


Lqkb^N, E.C. 

XjOc >gle 


JOHN PIGGOTT. 

Please send for Price Lists, post free. 

the m 

ARCOSY 

BRACE. JmW 

guaranteed. BSBflr 

FRIGES: 

Is. 2d., Is. 7d., Is. 10d., 2s. 2d., 2s. 8d., 3s. 2d. 
and 3s. 7d. Postage, 2d. 

JOHN PIGGOTT, 

116, 116, & 117, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


THE “ACME” 
Slow Combustion 

COIL BOILER, 

With 

Patent Fire Box to remove 
Clinkers while fire Is 
alight. 

WORKS CONTINUOUSLY 
Apparatus complete, 
with piping and all ilt- 
tings, ready to erect, 
from 

£4 4s. 

Price List and Drawings 
on application. 

c-harlesTT kinnell 

& CO., 

31, Bankside, London. 


BAYL1SS, JONES & BAYLISS, 


S0LID&TUBULAR BAR FENCING 

Iron Hurdles, Garden Seats, &c., Sic. 


THE BRADQATE PARK 
8 EAT, 


Illustrated Catalogue of Hurdles, Gates, and all kinds of 
Iron and Wire Fencing, to., tree on application. 


VICTORIA WORKS, Wolverhampton, 

And 3, Crooked L ane. King William Street, London, E.O. 


INDEX. 


Asparagus plum os us .. 
Agatlnea cudestia 
Anemones iu winter .. 
Brown spots on Cine¬ 
rarias . 

Begonia Pearcei.. 
Begonia insignia.. 

Beet root. 

Beetroot leaves.. 
Browallia eluta .. 

Bear’s Breeches 
Best Lilies for pots 
Bush fruits, varieties of 
Bush fruits, manuring.. 
Busli fruits, selection of 
Bush fruits, planting .. 
Bush fruits 


Bouquet or Pompone 
Dahlias .. .. : 535 

Cocoanut fibre in gardens 537 
Cucumbers, summer .. 537 
Cucumber, culture of .. 536 
Cucumbers, winter .. 537 
Cucumbers, early .. 537 
Cucumbers, propagation 

of.536 

Cyclamens.. .. .. 532 

Cinerarias . 532 

Calceolarias . . .. 532 

Canna tloribunda .. 531 
Camellias losing their 

leaves . 531 

Correas for autumn 
fioweriug .. .. 530 

Chrysanthemums, varieties 

of . 534 

Chrysanthemums, culture 

of.533 

Chrysanthemums for 

market.531 

Damp lawn . . .. 537 

Dwarfing Chrysanthe¬ 
mums .531 

Euphorbia jacquimellora 530 
Epiphylluins .. ..530 

Flower garden . . . . 532 

Flowers and plants iu 
room 


Ferns growing without 

soil .533 

Fixing hot-water pipes 537 
Fly on Bouvardias .. 537 
Fence for a flower border 534 

Goldfish.538 

Glasshouses .. .. 532 

Greenhouse Rhododen¬ 
drons .530 

German Ivy .. . . 531 

Hot-water pipes uot work¬ 
ing .537 

Heat for plauts .. .. 537 
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m KING’S $g 
NEW& GENUINE SEEDS 


Now ready, price 1 b., post free, 


AND MOST PRACTICAL 


CARTERS’ 

Vade Mecum 

FOR 1883. 


All who hate gardens should, before getting a supply of 
Seeds, send for King's Garden Manual for 1883. the best and 
most comprehensive Catalogue yet published. Post free 
7 stamps ; gratis to purchasers. 


“Your Garden Manual is full of useful information, 
and by the aid of it everyone may become his own 
gardener."—Mr. F. J. 8SARK, Ipswich. 


JOHN K. KING 

ROYAL SEEDSMAN , 

Coggeshall, Essex. 


PBIOE ONE SHILLING, POST FREE 

(Which will be allowed off subsequent Orders). 
Pronounced the Finest Catalogue of the year 
illustrated with beautifully executed 


SEED MERCHANTS , 

12, OLD MILLGATE, 

MANCHESTER, 

Have the pleasure to announce that their 

Illustrated Vegetable and Flower 
Seed Catalogue for 1883 

Is now published, and will be forwarded post free 
on application. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATEI 

with three Coloured Plates and numerous 
original Woodcut*. 

IT CONTAINS PARTICULARS OF 
STERLING VEGETABLE NOVELTB 
STERLING FLORAL NOVELTIES. 
STERLING VEGETABLE SEEDS. 
STERLING FLOWER SEEDS. 
STERLING POTATOES. 

“ A valuable addition to Christmas Annuals' 


COLOURED PLATES 


Stocks, Pnlox, Pansies, Petunia, Primula, 
Cineraria, Calceolaria, Cyclamen, 
and Gloxinia. 

Also a profusion of High-class Engravings of 
Vegetables and Flowers—the whole being en¬ 
closed in a reeherchS cover. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES 


ON 

The Potato Disease, 

Flowers for the million, 

Hollyhock Disease, 

Making and Renovating Lawns, 
Making a Tennis Ground, 
Calendar of Operations In the Kitchen Garden 
Ditto ditto in the Flower Cardan, 


BY ROYAL 
COMMAND 
TO 


PRINCE OF WALE! 


SEED CATALOGUE 

And Cultural Guide, 1883. 

A full and complete list of all approved varieties of 

Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 

And all the genuine NOVELTIES of the season. 
Forty-eight pages 


SELECT LISTS OF 


The Best Vegetables, 

The Most Beautiful Flowers, 
The Choicest Potatoes, etc. 

And most valuable Novelties. 

WEBB’S ABRIDGED CATALOGUE 


- - ■ - 3 0 f most valuable information post 

free for two stamp*. 

J. CHEAL & SONS, 

CRAWLEY, SUSSEX._ 

The Largest Bose Gardens in England. 

CRANSTON’S NURSERIES 

(Established 1785 ). 

ROSES ON OWN ROOTS 

_—- greenh ous e 

A large quantity of very fine plants of Hybrid ■ r "A "T" | , H | tl 

Perpetuals, Bourbons, Hybrid Chinas, &c. Lisl J—> V —^ ^ 

of varieties, with prices, on app lication. 

CRANSTON’S NURSERY AND SEED CO. 

(LIMITED), 

KING’S ACRE, HEREFORD. 


MAGIC LANTERN. 7a 6i.£ 
picture* of **Gulllv^*Tj»r»L 

¥ /imbi B 10 s. 6d„ £1 1 *-. to£10 lfc a 

F. «![!£► 1 of Magic Lanterns and 

l.t,. yilyfi a I stamps Catalogue of OOgJ 
Ir^'-TrC TRICKS. 4 stamp*. 

,1/AEj Lawler’s MAGAZINE OF M 
VENTIONS, Pi«*enta. Toj* 
Jokes, Fun. Gn«jO 

IS! Sft2S& 


GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MILLIKIN & LA’ 


THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 


Printed and Published by the registered 
Robinmon. at the Office, 37. Bouthsmrtwn 
Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the City 
Saturday, January 6, T,fi83. 


CORNELL 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. 

REGISTERED fOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF 

" FLOWERS for scree ns and scrap books ; 100 for 15a., 
Ufty for 9s., twelve for 2s. 6d. Specimen plate post free for 3d. 
-P.O.O. to T. SPAN8WICK, The Publishing Office, 37, 
S outh ampton Street. Covent Garden. 

DOSES, CHEAP ROSES.- 350 kinds to choose 

from. Good plants of Hybrid Perpetuals, dwarf 
bushes, 6s. and 7s. per doz.: varieties for 1882, 18s. ]>er doz. ; 
standards, 18s. per do*. ; half standards, 15s. per doz. ; 

■ heaper per 100: package free : catalogue free on applica¬ 
tion.—A. MOFFAT k SON, Botanic Nurseries, Biggles¬ 
wade, Beils. _ 

OCROOLMASTER.— The best new Apple and 
U good for exposed situations. First-class Certificate 
R.H.S ; strung maidens, 7s. 6<L each. Coloured plate, six 
rt*mps.-Particulars post free, from THOMAS LAXTON. 

Bedford. 

inn Choice greenhouse ferns tor 

-LvVJ 21s. The greatest bargain ever offered. Pteris 
argyrea, P. cristata, Cheilanthes, Gymnogrammaa, and over 
twenty varieties useful for decoration. Good plantain small 
pots. Hamper included for cash.—J. H. LEY, Royal Nur- 
MTy^Croydon. 

10 Choicest-named Gloxinias post free for 6s! 

—Good sized, well ripened roots, fit to start at once. 
12 new varieties of this year also post free for 10 b.—JOHN 
H. LEY, Royal Nur ser y, Croydon._ 

1 p Carnations and Picoteesforfls.—Large bushy 

-hfcl plants from open ground now well rooted in 4-in. pots, 
ill trne to name. Bride, Red Bras, Grenadin, Souvenir de 
a Malmaison. Purity, Gloire de Nancy, Ac.; hamper gratis 
for cash.—J. H. LEV, Royal Nursery, Croydon. _ 

lp Crested Lady Ferns, 4s.—Good, well-esta- 

blishel plants, in 3-in. pots, are most valuable and 
>eautiful io a cold conservatory or for planting in the hardy 
rockery. Immense variety of form is to be round amongst 
hem. Hamper included for cash.—J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery. 

-toydon. __ 


THE charming little cool house Orchid, Calo- 

-L pogon pulchellus, bulbs. Is, each, free; two, 1s. 6a.; 
or bulb and a crown of the Cypripedium Caloeolus Orchid. 
2b., f ree.—MORLEY A CO ., FxAwood.Proton. 

THE beautiful Yellow Orchid, Cypripedium 

Oalceolus, for cool greenhouse, la 2d., free; two roots, 
la 9d., free. Not started, sound crowns as imported.— 
MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

q ROOTS WHITE CHRISTMAS ROSE, show- 

Cl ing bloom, la 9d., free. See article in last week's Gar¬ 
dening ; doz. 4s. fd., free; all blooming roots; smaller. 
3s. 6d._per doz., free; 24, 6«., free; niee for planting.— 
MORLE Y A CO., F ulwood, Preston. _ 

nUR STOCK of the rare British Fern, Poly- 

stichum Lonchitis, true Holly Fern, is getting low; fronds 
appear as if composed of miniature Holly leaves. Plant Is., 
free ; 2, la 8d., free.—MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

PLANTS SWEET BRIER, Is. 8d., free. 

Foliage of this Rose is delightfully scented; nice for 
cutting, quite hardy; can be grown in pots and forced if 
desired. (See last week's Gardening article).—MORLEY 
A Co., Fulwood, Preston. 

T AST OFFER for some time of the pretty 
■U little Exotic Palms. 4 different named varieties, 3a 6d., 
free, suitable for cool greenhouse or Fern case culture,— 
MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, Preston. _ 

(TNLY Is. 10d., free, a nice tuft of frond roots 

V/ of the rare and beautiful climbing Fern, Lygodium 
palmaturn, as imported. No other firm can offer at this 
price; stock limited; almost hardy.—MORLEY A CO., 
Fulwood, Preston. 

THE beautiful new Viola pedata bicolor (see 

J- coloured plate in The Garden, October 28, 1882).—Nice 
plant of this rare Viola, as imported from America, la 6d. 
free; two, 2a 2d. free'suitable for outdoor or greenhouse 




irandest of all the Stag's-hom tribe. A specimen plant, with 
ngantic and handsome fronds a yard across, may be seen at 
L H. LEY'S Royal Nurser y, Lo ndon Road, Croydon. _ 

PHE LYON LEEK, unrivalled for show 

b purposes, grows to the enormous length of 20 inches and 
inches in diameter, Is. 6d. per packet, post free. Catalgoues 
f new and choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Potatoes, 
•ladioli Ac., for 1883, gratis and post free.—STUART A 
f ETN. Seedsmen. Kelso, N.B, _ 

DOSES (dwarfs), leading kinds, strong, 7s. 6d. 

•w doz. ; Sweet Williams, Polyanthus, is. doz. : Brompton, 
otermediate, Midlothian Stocks, Double Wallflowers, 6d. 
oz., 3b. 100.—U. HAIN, Florist, White Cross St., Hereford. 

?ARLY FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

-I MUMS.—Many grand new varieties, and all the older 
irieties reclassed into early and semi-earlyfiowering, 40 dis- 
nct sorts, being Quest collection extant. Bee catalogue, post 
eo one stamp.—N. DAVIS, 66, Warner Road. Camberwell. 

I GUINEA FOR 20s.—Garaway & Co., on re¬ 
s' ceiptof P.O.O. for 20a.. will forward, carriage paid to 
iy railway station, their 21a. collection of only the beet 
eeds, consisting of six quarts, peas and other seeds in pro- 
•rtion, sufficient for one year's supply. Priced lists on 
•plication.—GARAWAYjfc CO.. Seedsmen, Clifto n, Bristol. 

UftLY PURPLE ARGENTEUIL ASPARA- 

J GU8. —The earliest and finest which comes into Covent 
mien Market. Seed saved only from plantB producing very 
rge hetuis. Is. tkL per packet ; plants of same type, 10s. per 
if— THOMAS LAXTON, Beaftml_ 


rips, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. 
the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
easing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre- 
rations intended to supersede It. In boxes. Is., 3s., 10s. 6d 

MKRJCAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

L CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter's brush on Gia¬ 
nt Compound, and working the lather into the Infected part 


L CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter s Crush on Cla¬ 
ret Compound, and working the lather into the infected part 

ISHURSTINE for dry feet and boot comfort 

is much used by gardeners, farmers, ladies, sportsmen, 
d shore waders. Is sold by nurserymen and oilmen, with 
timonials ancl directions for use. In boxes, 6d and Is. 
:h -Wholesale by PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COM- 

lXY. Limited. L ondon. _ _ 

The Publisher bega to announce that the positions of A doer* 
emtnts oannot bt settled beforehand L nor oan any guaranies 
given far the continued repetition of the sawu Advertisement 
tuocsseUu eoesks, . ; 


thand. nor can any guaranies 
ion of the sawu Advertisement 

y Google 


TTELLEBORUS PURPURASCENS. - Four 

li roots of this lovely Christmas Rose Is. 6d., free; very 
rare in England—MORLEY A CO., Fulwood. Preston. 

TAXTON’S NEW PEAS, Evolution and 

JJ William Hurst; Lax ton's New Beans, John Harrison 
and Girtford Giant and other novelties, in sealed (rackets of all 
seedsmen.—Particulars post free from THOMAS LAXTON, 
Bedford. _ 

TUT AGNIF1CENT LI LIU M AURATUM, 

JXL finest and strongest picked bulbs, will bloom splen¬ 
didly, and may be relied on to give grand results: six, 5e. 6d.; 
three, 3a.. carriage paid.—M.VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road. 
London, N.W. 

OUPERB GLOXINIAS (crassifolia). — The 

kJ finest strain in the world. (See Gardening, June 17, 
1882). Nioe bulbs, to flower this spring, 3s. and 4s. per dozen, 
post free ; extra large, flowered in single pots, 6s. ; start 
now. Printed directions for growth free. These are quite 
equal to named kinds, and much more vigorous and short in 
growth. Fresh seed from this grand straiu, Is. and 2s. per 
packet.-B. C. RAVENSOROFT, Granville Nursery, High 
Street, Lewisham, 8.E. 

PIRST PRIZE BEGONIA SEED (tuberous).- 

I Having taken first prize for these lovely flowers at the 
Surrey Horticultural Show last summer, I offer seed from 
the prize plants, carefully hybridised with the finest-named 
varieties, at Is. and 2s, per packet, post free. Gloxinia 
crassifolia, erect, horizontal, or drooping. Is. and 2a. per 
packet. Both the above are guaranteed the finest growing 
seed ever offered. — RAVENSCROFT, Granville Nursery, 
High Street, Lewisham, S.E. 

KTOW READY". — Chrysanthemum cuttings, 

-Li from 300 selected varieties, Is. per doz., post free.— 
WM. SANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, Staffordshire. 

T AXTON S SANDY PRIZE ONION.-The 

JJ finest of the white Spanish type. Seed saved from large 
prize bulbs only. Is. 6d. per packet.—THOMAS LAXTON, 
Bedford _ 

POCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

yj Patent Prooess. July 1, 1882. In consequence of the 
great scarcity of husks, from this date prices will be ae 
follows: Sacks, Is. 6d. each; 10 sacks, 13s.; 16 sacks, 18s.; 
20 sacks, 23s.; 30 sacks, 30s. (all sacks included). Truck-load, 
free on rail, £2. Limited quantities of P.M. special quality 
granulated, in sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (two prize medals) 
Terms, strictly cash with order.—CHUBB. ROUND A CO 
Fibre Works. West Ferry Road, Millwall. London, W 


1 TTAWKINS’ 5s., 10s., 20s., and 40s. Collection 

JJ- of Vegetable Seeds will be found the cheapest invest¬ 
ment of the day: all seeds are guaranteed of the best 
quality, and all intermediate profit*, can be dispensed with, 
and at least 20 per oent. saved by buying direct of the grower. 
IT. J. HAWKINS, Florist and Seed Farmer, Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge._ 

TfEG KTaBlE SEEDS.—Buy 'direct of the 

V grower and save intermediate profits. Hawkins' guinea 

collection is a marvel of cheapness, and surpasses in quantity 
and quality all other collections offered. It embodies 
a constant supply of vegetables for a moderate-sized house¬ 
hold for the year, and is sent package and carriage free on 
receipt of cheque or P.O.O.—Hillingdon Heath Nurseries, 
near Uxbridge. _ 

THE Guinea Collection of Vegetable Seeds 
A comprises 10 pints of Peas and 10 pints of Beans for 
succession, 2 large packets Beet. 2 do. Broccoli, 1 Brussels 
Sprouts. 3 do. Cabbage, 1 do. Savoy, 2 Carrot, 2 do. Cauli¬ 
flower, 1 do. Celery, 1 Cress, 1 Cucumber, 1 do. Endive, 2 do. 
Leek, 2 do. Mustard, 2 Melon, 2 Onion, 2 Parsley. 2 
Parsnip, \ lb. Radish, 2 packets Turnips. 2 do. Vegetable 
Marrow, and 1 do. Tomato.—T. J. HAWKINS, Seedsman 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. i| 

TTEGETABLE SEEDS.—The other collections 

V are proportionate iin value to the i>receding advertise¬ 
ment, and are (excepting the 5s. one) free by rail.—T. J. 
H AWKINS, Hillingdon Heath Nurseries, near Uxbrid ge. 

TV/TR. T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., begs to notify 

-LtL that his Illustrated Vegetable and Floral Catalogue 
and Guide for 1883 is now ready, and may be had free by poet 
for three stamps. — Hillingdon Heath Nurseries, near 
Ux bridge. _ 

"pLOYVER SEEDS, guaranteed of the very best 
J- quality, with full directions for cultivation, in 3d. ami 
6d. packets, post free. Alresum, Aster, Balsam, Bartonia 
(yellow), Canterbury Bells, Candytuft (mixed). Clarkia 
(mixed), Convolvulus major and minor. Columbine, 
Gilia (blue), Godetia, Larkspur. Linuin, Lupines, Migno¬ 
nette, Giant ditto. Nasturtiums, Neraophila, Perilla, 
Poppy, Pyrethrums, Stocks in variety. Sweet Williams. Sun¬ 
flower. Wallflower, or any other.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
F.R.H.8., Nurseryman and Seedsman, Hillingdon, near 
Uxbridge. 

"TTEGETABLE SEEDS, guaranteed of the very 

* best quality with full directions for cultivation in 3d. 
and 6d. packets free by post. Beet, Broccoli, Borecole, 
Brussels Sprouts. Carrot. Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery', Cress, 
Clover, Cucumber, Endive, Grass, Leek, Lettuce. MiiBtard. 
Omon, Parsnip, Parsley, Radif>h, Savoy, Spinach, Turnip, 
Vegetable Marrow.—T. HAWKINS, Nurseryman and Seeds¬ 
man, Hillingdon Heath, Middlesex. 


pOSE TREES.—From a selection of 300 of the 
-Lw most admired varieties; good strong trees, 7s. doz., or 
if not less than 100 be taken. 45s.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hilliug- 
don Heath Nursery, near Uxbridge. 

rjYCLAMEN, finest strain grown. — Having 

VJ purchased the entire stock of one of the largest growers 
of this stately flower, I can offer fine bulbs at 5s. doz.; small 
ditto, 2s. 6d. doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux¬ 
bridge._ 

niNKRARLA.—Exhibition varieties, in flower- 
VJ ing pots. 3s. 6d. dozen, 20s. 100; carefully packed.—T. 
J. HAWKIN8. Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 


flAMELLIAS.—Some fine young trees, well 

VS shaped and just coming into flower, in 4j-in. pots, 3s. 
each ; in 7-in. pots, 5s. each ; and in 12-in, pots, 10s. each. 
Strong healthy plants, no heat required—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. _ 

pARNATIONS.—Best varieties only, strong 

U healthy plants, will soon bloom. 8s. per doz.—X. J. HAW- 
KIN S, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. _ 

flLADIOLI.—Just arrived an im]>ortation of 

VT exceedingly fine bulbs, 2s. 6d per dozen, or ten dozen 
for £1.—T. J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—From a selection of 

VJ 200 of the most distinct and showy varieties; cuttings 
Is. 3d per dozen. 8s. 100.-T. J. HAWKINS. F.R.H.S., 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

T ILIUM candidum and Arum sethiopica. — 
JJ Special attention is drawn to these beautiful wlnter- 


T ILIUM candidum and Arum sethiopica. — 
JJ Special attention is drawn to these beautiful wlnter- 
flowenng bulbs, easily cultivated, and so useful for decora¬ 
tive purposes. Candidum, 5s. doz. ; Arum, small size, 3s., 
large ditto, 8s. per doz.—T. J. HAWKIN'8.Hillingdon Heath, 

Uxbridge ________ 

TUBEROSE, deliciously-scented white flower, 
J. easily grown, strong roots, 5s. doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

Original from 
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{SPECIAL NOTICE.—Messrs. Collins A: Gabriel 

W In c onsequenoe of their business inemiiiic so rapidly 
hare taken Into partnership Mr. Henry Collins, who has had 
many years' experience both in retail and wholesale houses. 
Our firm in future will be styled COLLINS BROS, ft 
GABRIEL. __ 

T WO of our partners being wholesale men 
well acquainted with the best growers, plaocs us in a 
position to buy from the best sources and at growers prices. 
We can, therefore, sell at less than most other reliable 
houses.^-COLLIN 8 BROS, ft-GABR IEL. _ 

jTJUR descriptive Floral and Vegetable Catalogue 

v with cultural directions is now ready, free on application. 
-COLLINS BROS, k GABRIEL. _ 

fJHOICE FLORIST FLOWERS.-Our seeds 

v are saved by the beet growers for Covent Garden Market: 
extolled by all and excelled by none; see our remarks on p. 2 
of our seed catalogue.—COLLINS BROS., k GABRIEL. 

M/E feel gratified at our customers undoubted 
v* satisfaction with our endeavours during the past 
bulb season by the numerous unsolicited testimonials and 
repeated orders.—COLLINS BROS, k GABRIEL__ 


THE “GARDEN” for January 6 contains a 

A portrait and biographical notice of Mr. Philip Frost, 
of Drop more, and a coloured plate of Vanda Hooker! ana. 




choice well established trees, now in full bearing and offered 
unusually cheap in eonsequenoe of the ground being required 
for railway purposes. Apples, standards, half standards, or 
pyramids, 5 feet, 6 feet, and 9 feet in stem, 18s. per dozen * 
Cherries, IBs. to 94s.; Damsons, 18s. to 94s.; Fean, 18s. 

black Currants, 3s. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 
PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS, with 

1 upwards of 350 Illustrations, price 18s—Tax Giilm 
O ffice. 37, Southampton 8 trect, Covent Garden . London. W.O 
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or more trees be taken. Taking into consideration the age 
and quality of the above trees, they will be found at least 
50 per cent, under market value. — T. J. HAWKlNS, 
F.&.H. 8 ., Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 


ion Heath, Uxbridge. 


L EUCOJUM A5STIVUM (the Summer flower¬ 
ing Snowflake, resembling a giant Snowdrop. Now is a 
good time to plant, Is. 6 <L per dozen, free.—CO lLINS BROS. 
k GABRIEL 

n LADIOLDS GANDAVENSIS, beautiful nn- 

VI named seedlings, Ss. per dor., free. Collections of choice 
exhibition ktnds.4*., 6 s., and 9s. per doz., free.—COLLINS 
BROS, k GABRIEL 


Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge _ 

nUCUMBER SEED.—Telegraph, Tender and 

v True, and Marguis of Lorne, twenty seeds for 6 <L— 
T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. _ 

OWEKT PEAS ahonld now be sown. I havea 
O fine large white and beautiful carmine, both very dis¬ 
tinct and handsome, prioe fid. per packet.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


T ILIUM AURATUM.—Fine large bulbs, sure (IERANIUM SEED.—Mrs. Pollock, Black 

XJ to give satisfaction, la 9 b. dozen; lancifolium or Douglas, Prince bilverwing, Mrs. Turner, Crystal Palace 
specioaum rubrum and roseum, large bulbs fie. dozen. Gem, and all the others of note, 100 seeds, 3s. fid.—T. J. 


speciosum rubrum and roseum, large bulbs fie. dozen. Gem, andall the others of note, 100 see< 
delivered.—COLLINS BROS, k GABRIEL. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Peath, Uxbridge. 

TXIAS, choice mixed.-Thesc beautiful flower. 1 . VDiE . S °9J 

“ uch admire .t mr .how. to Jun, ni July, J, klo^f SfJ 


valuable for pots or borders, plant now, 9 d. 
per 100, delivered.—COLLINS BROS, k Ol 


ue and July, 
>er doz.. 4s. fid. 
IRIEL 


{SPANISH IRIS, choice mixed.—These valn- 

^ able bulbous Iris should be in every garden, flowers of 
great value for cutting, lasting a long time in water, 9 d. per 
doz., 4s. per 100, free —COLLINS BROS, k GABRIEL 

TT is with pleasure we state that only one com- 

“ pl*int as to quality of bulbs has been received by us during 
th"j past bulb season, aad this was made in error, our patron 
still favouring us with further commands. —COLLINS BROS. 


free.—COLLINS BROS, k GABRIEL 

HHEAP ROOTS. — Anemones, single, mixed 

VJ 2s. 6<1. per 100; Ranunculus, mixed, 2s. 6 d. per 100, free. 
-COLLIN* BROS, k GABRIEL 

JKTE notice a great many seed catalogues sent 

v V out by other houses are prepared entirely by the 
printer without knowledge or experience of the trade. Oar 
catalogue is carefully compiled, with descriptions and cul¬ 
tural directions by the members of the firm, OOLLIN 8 
BROS, k GABRIEL 

TUBEROSES.—American roots of “The Pearl,’* 
A the finest Tuberose in cultivation; a dwarf variety, 3 tor 
Is. 3d., or 4s. fid. per doz., delivered. —OOLLIN 8 BROS, ft 
GABRIEL u below 

TIGRIDIA. GRANDIFLORA and CONCHI- 

X FLORA (tiger-SDotted flower), beautiful day Lily, 3s. doz., 
either, delivered.—COLLINS BROS, ft GABRIEL ss below. 

rjROCOSMIA AUREA, golden yellow, of great 

v value as cut flowers or border decoration; Is. 6 a. per 
doz.. delivered.-COLLINS BROS, ft GABRIEL as below. 

flLADIOLUS BRENCHLEYEN8IS, vivid 

VI scarlet, the most hardy and easiest sf cultivation, 6 s. 
per 100; largest roots, 9d. per dozen, 6 d. carriage.—COLLINS 
BROS, ft GABRIEL. 

WATSONIAS. splendid mixed, a beautiful 

* ■ race of Gladiolus-like plants, flowering in autumn ; 
9s. fid. per dozen, delivered.-COLLIN 8 BROS, ft GABRIEL 


COLLINS BROS, ft GABR 


"RANUNCULUS. — New French varieties 

Xv flowers very large, great diversity In colour, a grand 
acquisition; Ss. 6 d. per 100,10d. dozen, delivered.—COLLINS 
BRO S, ft GABRIEL _ 

HOLLINS BROS. & GABRIEL. Seed, Bulb, and 

U Plant Merchants. 39, Waterloo Road, London, S.E. 

S DIXON & CO.’S New Japanese Chrysanthe- 

. mums of 1882.—We were awarded four first-class certi¬ 
ficates for the above this Besson. Cuttings of the whole set 
of 20 varieties for 90s., or 12 cuttings (our selection) for 10s. 
To insure large exhibition flowers, intending growers should 
start at once with good autumn-struck plants. We can now 
supply a selection of twelve of our new ones, including 
Ch-naman, R. Ballautine, and J. Staging, splendid plants, 
for 20s. Our new illustrated Seed Catalogue, also select list of 
Chrysanthemums, Roses, Fruit trees, fcc., post free on appli- 

C * 8 .°DIXON ft CO., Amhurst Nurseries, Anton St, Hack¬ 
ney. E., and City Seed Wareho use, 34, Moorgate S t., Lo ndon. 

XT OTICE.— In ordering plants, seeds, or other 

ll good* from these pages, or in making enquiries, please 
mention that the advertisement t cat in “ Gardening ; " by so 
doing you will proOobly help yourself and vs too. Our desire 
is only to publish the advertisements^/ trustworthy houses. 

Digitized by (jOOQI? 


TTINES ! VINES !—Murray s Composition as a x tifull 

V winter dressing for the total destruction of mealy bug, K5 nt ® P 

all kinds of scale, thrips, red-spider, and mildew onVines, Pn ®* "®. 
Peaches, Figs, ftc.; one quart will dress an ordinary vinery. am P ton J 
Prioe la 6 d per pint [2s. 6 d. per quart. Testimonials on ap- 
plication to GEO. MURRAY, Gardener, Louth, Linooln- I T , HE 
shire. Trsde supplied A han 

-- Gardene 

QINGLE DAHLIA SEED. — Ware’s superb ] 

O strain; saved from 12 distinct varieties of Paragon, fid. "*25 , 

and is. per pkt ; ditto mixed, from all the leading varieties, a Mpton 
same prioe, post free.—R. W. BEEDELL The Nurseries, » p»i 
Wellington, Surrey. A ^ 

HYNUKA AURANTIACA.—The new bedding oompteu 

VI plant for 1883, 2 s. each, poet free. Christmas Roses, two adapted 

for Is., post free; double Neapolitan Violets, six for la, ceous, b 
post free: strong plants of sweet-scented Myrtle, two free 7d. 
for la: Primroses, all colours, 3s. per doz.: all post free. Covent < 
—R. W. BEEDELL The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. - 

XlICOTiANA AFh IN IS. —Pure white scanted THE 

i.1 flower; plants out of single pots, Is. each, post free. X Gai 
R. W. BEEDELL The Nurseries, Wellington. Exotic P 

H/fYOSOTlS SEM PERFLOREN8, beautiful 

1*1 blue Forget-me-not, Is. fid. per doz., poet free; 10,000 uiustrat 
Lavender, la per dot, post free; large, bushy plants, same trations 
price, not carnage paid!—R. W. BEEDELLThe Nurseries, 37 gout] 
Wellington._ through 

A RALIA SIEBOLDI, or Fig-leaf Palm, three >r AT?1 

A for Is.; Azalea pontica and molDs, two for la ; Pam- IJAlvJ 
pas Grass, three for la ; Cyclamen persicum, prize strain coo 

la 3d. per doa ; Chrysanthemum cuttings, to name, Is. per sound ii 
doz.; all post free.—R. W. BEEDELL The Nurseries, Wal ever prir 
lington. for all a 

Eflfl/T PANSIES, fancy Belgian; Is. 3d. for 34 S 

plants, post free; 5000 Pansies, English show, - 

la 3d. for 24 plants : cuttings of all the best named Pansies, A J)y] 
la doa. post free; Maiden-hair Ferns, four for la, post free. A , Tw 

—R. W. BEEDELL The Nurseries, Wellington, _ addition 

"MTNTH Year of distribution.—Telegraph Cu- w°ckz, i 
Lv cumber, warranted; R. W. Beedell's noted strain; 
every seed saved personally from handsome and true fruit; rfr? Hf 
the only sort growa; 16 seeds, la. post frea-The Nurseries, 
WalHngton, stiTCT. _ _ 

flHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Mr. N. 

v Davis begs to say his new Catalogue of Chrysanthemums ■nn/v' 
is now ready; as well as fully describing Hie 600 varieties which 
forms his splendid collection, this catalogue gives full particu- ” * 

lars as to cultivation, with many hints to ensure suooeas in the New 
bringing the blooms to show quality, sent post free one stamp. m< 

or with one dozen strong healthy cuttings, la 2d, correctly *ddressi] 
named; 25 for 2a 3d.; 50 for 4a ; 100 for 7a 6d. For pur- tricts th< 
chasers' selection and new varieties see oatalogua — N. publuhe 
DAVIS,fifi, Warner Road, Camberw ell._ postfrc® 

"DRUIT TREES.—Pyramid Apples and Pears, (1A?1 
X best aorta good plants, 6 a, 9s., and 12 a per doa ; Straw- Jr _»roi 
berries, 2s. fid. per 100; Roses—La Grifferaie Rose cuttings Kingdon 
for stock, la per 100, 7a 6 d. per 1000, cash. Dwarf ILP. of Euroi 
Roeea all the leading varieties, 7a per doa, 50a per 100.— Union, i 
WM. CLIBRANftSON, Oldfield Nursery. Altrincham. rf thS 

flHRYSANTHEMUMS 1 CHRYSANTHE- StheM 

v MUMS!!—Cuttings now ready of several hundred R C. 8 t 
varieties, our selection, la fid. per doa, 8 a per 100. The col- __ _ . 
lection oomprises all the new and old sorts worth growing, L'AKJ 
English or Continental: Japanese varieties, 2s. fid. per doa X Jour 
—WM. GLIB RAN ft SON, Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham. Pasture, 

pARNATlONS and PICOTEES.-Finest stage 
v and prize named varieties in more than 400 sorts, from Prioe Oi 
single pots, vigorous plants, 35b. per 100, 6 a per dea [carriage s 

free. Postal order -H. 8 CHMELZER ft CO., 71, Waterloo Southan 
Street, Glasgow. _ _ 

ft HEAP, VERY FINEST NEW SEEDS, THE 

U Guaranteed.—Our new illustrated Seed Catalogue, X Th 
wholesale and retail priced, is now ready. It contains more post free 
than 6000 varieties of flower and vegetable seeds, of which year, 9s. 
about 1000 are to be had in Id. packets (u«ual 3o. packets), posted r 
About 300 various Stocks, 400 various Asters, all enumerated, nent of ] 
and each colour distinctly described; 1500 varieties misoel- Union, 1 
laneous flower seeds, comprising florists’ flowers (all in the m 
guaranteed finest strains in existence), annuals, greenhouse payable 
and hothouse plants, ornamental shrubs, ftc., ftc. Agricul- London, 
tural seeds. Vegetable seeds in finest choioe and variety. The < 
All at about one naif, and many much less than one half, the Is. fid.. 
ordinary rates, and all guaranteed to be true to name, pure, to obtai 
and only of the finest quality. All the seeds carriage free. Newzagt 
Catalogue free) on appUcation.-H. SCHMKLZER ft CO., that it fa 
71, Waterloo Street, Glasgow. eolourec! 


employed in England and Franoe. Prioe lx; post (w. 
Is. Id.— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street 
Oovent Garden, London, W.O. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR EMusSlilR. 

JX DENS. With numerous fine illustrations, Prieefi. M 

NTOW Ready, price la., post free Is. Id., “The 
Pelargonium: Culture of the various chusN,* bv 
Henry Bailey.—L oudon: The Garden Offioe, 37,8(mfih 
amnton Street, Strand, W.O. 

THE ORCHARD 1ST,—The most complete 

X work on fruit in the English language, 3s. 64 tm by 
post.—T he Garden Office, 37. Southampton Street, Oovent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

TIATSHROOM CULTURE: Its Extension and 

•UL Improvement Cheap edition, now ready. Price 1x64 
post free Is. 9d.—T he Garden Ollioe. 37, Southamptoii 
Street Covent Garden, London. W.C. 

ITARDY FLOWERS expl&ina the Culture 

XL and Propagating of all the finer flowen hardy in bet 
climate, with short descriptions alphabetically arranged, u,} 
carefully-made selections of the plants for various purpose*. 
Cheap edition, Ss. fid.; {tost free, 4s.— Garden Office, X, 
Southampton Street Covent Garden. London. W.C. 

THE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN"haTten- 

X tifully-engraved figures of all the important types of taraj 
plants useful in obtaining picturesque effects in the gard.r, 
Price fie., poet free fie. 6d.— Garden Office, 37, South¬ 
ampton Street Covent Garden, London. W.C. 

THE LONDON MARKET GARDENjT-A 

X handy volume, giving a detailed account of how Marta 
Gardeners and Florists in and around London grow Flown*. 
Plants, Fruits, and Vegetables for Oovent Garden Marta 
Price 2s. fid., post free 2s. 9d.— Garden Office. 37, Soails- 
ampton Street Covent Garden London. W.C _ 

A CATALOGUE of Hardy Perennials, Bulbs, 
Alpine Plants, Annuals, Biennials, ftc., including aho a 
complete List of British Flowering Plants and Ftrns, ud 
adapted for marking desiderata in exchanging hardy herba¬ 
ceous, bulbous, Alpine and British Plants Price to., pat 
free 7d.— Tiik Garden Office, 37, Southampton Strto 
Oovent Garden, London, W.C 

THE WILD GARDEN: Or our Groves and 

X Gardens made beautiful by the N aturalisatton of Hardy 
Exotic Plants; being one way onwards from the Dart Agmf 
Flower Gardening, with suggestions for the Regeneration ol 
the Bare Borders of the London Parks. By Wjl Robisso*, 
Illustrated by Alfred P arsons. With numerous fine jUu<- 
trations, price 10s. fid., post free 11a— The Garden Office, 
37, Southampton Street, Corent Garden, London, W.C., and 
through all booksellers. 

HARDENING ILLUSTRATED.-The vok 

U contain the largest amount of purely practical ui 
sound information on general gardening in every him-i 
ever printed in one periodical. The best work of referes? 
for all amateurs and gardeners. Price 6s. 6(L each, of 
newsagents and booksellers, or from thepu hlishmg oftc*. 
37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.-Scale of Charges, - 

i‘A Twenty ordinary words, in body type, 2s. to; each 
additional line of about 10 words, 6d.: if displayed, or with 
blocks, ftc., at the rate of 10s. per inch, dsgle column; w 
across two oolumns, the lowest charge is 30a (space of 1) iuL 
extra depth at the rate of 20a per inch; set across page,» 
per inch; wanting places, 20 words, la 6d.; general adver- 
tisements, such as furniture, patent medicine*, Ac, U pi 
line. Advertisements for the next No. should reach the offiet 
not later than first post on Saturday. Stamps not recevoi. 

pROC URING GARDENING. —The best w, 

X in all cmea where it is possible, is to obtain it thrwffi 
the Newsagents, Booksellers, or Railway Bookstalls, u iy 
these means the cost of postage and trouble of banding si d 
addressing, ftc., is saved. Where, however, in counttydi*- 
tricts the Paper may not be obtained with regularity at the 
published price of One Penny weekly, it can be procured ty 
post from the Offioe. _ 

HARDENING ILLUSTRATED is sent direct 

U from the Office in London to any address in the l 
Kingdom or to the United States, Canada, and the Continrti 
of Europe and all other places under class “A“of F^i 
Union, post free, payable in advance for one year. >«- ! ‘-- 
half a year, 3s. 3<1. P. O. O. should be tilled up in the »&* 
of THOMAS 8PANSWICK, and should be made jsjat* 
at the Money Order Department, General Post Office, Lotox 
E.C. Stamps not received . __ 

F TrM AND HOME.—A Weekly Blnstntbl 

Journal of Agriculture in all its branches.—Stock, 
Pasture, Tillage, Homestead. 8heep, Fruit, PigX 
Homes, Hops, Market Gardening, Implement*, Maeftinen, 
Notes and News, Markets, Correspondence, Hou»lu*p* 
Prioe One Penny. All Newsagents and at the Railway Boo* 
stalls. Specimen copy by post Id. in r tamps.—Office: i. 
Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

THE GARDEN.— Terms of ’ Subecriptioc - 
X The Garden is sent direct from the Offioe in 1/®^* 
post free, payable in advance: For one year. 19 b. 64 * 

year, 9s. 9<L ; quarter of a year,5a The Gardens*^ 
posted regularly to the United States, f’auada, and the 
nent of Europe, and all places under claw ‘*A”of rp* 1 
Union, for twelve months at 24s. P.O.O. should be ftlW -r 
in the name of Thomas 8panswicr, and should lx ®*-" 
payable at Money Order Department, General Post 
London, E.C. 

The Garden is also published in monthly psria,P^| 
Is. fid.. po*t free la. 9d. Readers of The Garden are 
to obtain the paper in all cates where it is possible thrwip* 
Newsagent, Bookseller, or Railway Bookstall, and to rtq*** 
that it be delivered flat or unfolded, so that injuiy 
coloured Plate and Engravings may be avoided. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


JIT TREES.—Peaches, Nectarine*, Apri- 

ot*. Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums, ftc., in every 
y of training, well grown and handsome trees, true to 
Descriptive priced catalogue post free.—GEORGE 
jIN G & SON, The Xurecr ios, Dat a. 


APE \ INKS—\\ ell-ripened canes of all 

he best varieties, true to name Planting canes 3s. 6d. 
each ; fruiting, 7 b. 6d. to 10s. 6d. each. Descriptive 
«t free. —GEORGE COOLING & SON, The Nurseries, 


LL BE READY EARLY IN JANUARY. 

—Sanders' ntw Pansy List for 1883, containing many 
ifnl illustrations of new Pansies, cultural information, 
variety of other matter, bent post free for four j>enny 
a, said stamps to be deducted from tir*t order given. 

at once.—WM. SANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, 
rdshire. 


RYSANTHEMPMS ! CHRYSANTHE- 

LUMS !—J. WALLACE. F.R.H.8 , has thousands of 
Chrysanthemums now ready in 700 varieties. Struck 
i, 2s. doz., 12s. 100; cuttings, Is. 3d. doz., 8s. 100; 12 
■ Ivies (named), 6s. ; 12 choice Auriculas. 4s.; herbaceous 
[pine plants, 20s 100; pot plants of Dahlias, all varieties, 
T-, 30s. 100 ; sent free; cash with order.—Rose Nursery, 
3 Langley, Herts._ 


TUMN-SOWN, fine plants of Cabbage, 

Cauliflower, Kale, Savoy, Winter Onions, Lettuce, £c., 
teap, in small or large quantities, by post or rail. Bend 
st and printed oopy of numerous nnsoliolted testi- 
ds from customers, 1882, to EDWARD LEIGH, 

lam Farm, Dunafold, Godaiming, Sunre y._ 

$ES ! ROSES l ROSES!—Best varieties, 
rue to name. Standards, 12s. 6d. per doz.; half 
ards, 10 b. 6d. per doz.; dwarfs, 6s. per doz.; Climbing 
, 5e. per doz.; 60 choice dwarf Roses, fils. J. W.’s 
ion: cash with order; catalogue on application.— 
■IS WALTERS. Nurseryman, Exeter._ 


Stephanotls floribunda. 
ILL-ROOTED plants, by poet. Is. each; 

larger in pots. Is. 6d. to 10s. each,—W. M. CROWE, 
a Nursery, Upton. Essex.__ 


). Azaleas, Camellias, &c. 4000. 

ELVE splendid Azalea indica. well set 
rith flower buds, in best varieties for forcing, including 
i, 24s., 30a. and 43s. dozen. Twelve splendid Camellias, 
th buds, in best varieties, 25s., 30s., and 42s. dozen, 
is aDd Epacris, 18a and 24s. dozen. Bee Catalogue, 
-W. M. CROWE, Boleym Nursery, Upton, Essex. 


> Winter-flowering Carnations. 8000 
ELVE well-rooted plants in six best varie- 
ies, 4a. ; 28s. per 100 ; huger in 54's pots, 7a 6d.doz.; 55s. 
0; in 48 s, 10s. and 18s. dozen, £5 and £6 10s. per 100. 
atalogue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, 


> Cyclamen persicum. 6000 

L from the finest procurable strains. Good 
plants by post, 2s. 6d. dozen: larger i n po t s, 3s . 6d. and 
sen; extra larip, 10s. dozen.—M. W. OROwE, Boleyn 
xy, Upton. Essex 

Border Carnations. 

ELVE fine varieties to name, including old 

imson (true) and white Cloves, 6s. 6d.; newer varieties, 
d 12s. per dozen. Strong plants by post or in pots. See 
wrue. free by post. 

W . M. CROWE, B oleyn Nure eiy, Upton, Ess ex._ 

X) Gloxinias. 10,000. 

)D strong tubers, erect and drooping varie- 

ies, of the finest possible quality, fully equal to named 
ies at four times the price, 6s. dozen, 40s. per 100. See 

V'iPcROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex._ 

" Zonal Geraniums for pot culture, s. d. 

endid double varieties.4 0 

„ „ (new).6 0 

„ single „ .3 6 

„ „ „ (new).5 0 

itumn-strnck plants by post or In pots. See catalogue, 
ree. 

W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 

Fuchsias) Fuchsias!) a d. 

it Exhibition Fuchsias, double varieties .. .. 3 0 

„ „ single ..2 6 

itumn struck plants by poet; stronger in pots, la dozen 
See catalogue, post free. 

W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 

X). Tuberous Begonias. 10,000 
ESE beautiful flowers only require sufficient 
irotection to keep them from frost, and are unrivalled 
for greenhouse or growing outdoors. The tuber* are 
ormant and in fine condition for sending out. Good 
i, in mixed colours, 3s. 6d. and 5s. per dozen; very fine 
i (much too large for post), in distinot colours, acitrlet, 
nagenta, pink, white, 9s. and 12s. dozen. These latter are 
finest procurable quality, and will be found equal to 
varieties at treble the price. (See catalogue, post 
-W. M. CROWE. Boleyn N ursery , Upton, Es se x. 

X). Ferns I Ferns) I Ferns! !i 10,000. 
ELVE fine Stove and Greenhouse Ferns, 

icluding Maiden-hairs, Pteris, Lomarias, Cyrtomiums, 
as, Ac., good plants in pots or by post, 4s.; larger, in 
md 5-in. pots, 9s. and 12s. dozen. Gold and Silver 
Gymnogramma Mertensi, G. decomposite, and G. 


ry. U pton, _ 

OO. Palms. 20,000. 

!aMS are now sold in thousands by the 

,ondon florists as small plants in vases for table decora- 
They are certain to maintain their popularity, as they 
long time in the impure atmosphere of rooms. 12 
ct varieties, including Arecas, Chamsarops, Coryphas, 
peaLatanias, Phoenix, Seaforthias, Ac., by post or in 
fe. Fine plants of Corypha australis, Latania borbonica, 
Phoenix reclinata, in 5-in. pots, 2s. 6d., 3s. fid., and 5s. 

(See catalogue, post free.)—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn 
ry, Upton. Essex. _ 

BBAGE AND _ CELERY (the best).— 

thil lin g'ii Queen Cabbage cannot be surpassed for 
less, size, and flavour. Is. per ounce, post free. Shilling’s 
rite pink Celery, a remarkably fine variety, once grown 
B grown, 7d. and Is. per packet, poet free. Testi- 
ils from all parts.—C. SHILLING, Seed Grower, 
hfield, ” ' 


NEW AND CHOICE PLANTS 

SPECIAL CHEAP LIST. 

J. B. Let can offer the following at remarkably low 
prices in first class, well-established plants, clean and 
healthy, and great bargains In every way. 

a d. 

100 New and beautiful Stove and Greenhouse Plants 

in 100 distinct varieties, all true to name .. 42 0 
100 Stove and Greenhouse Ferns, 70 sorts .. ,, 42 0 

12 Sweet-scented Flowering Plants. 6 0 

12 Ciotons 12 sorts . 6 s. and 12 0 

12 Dracmnas, 12 sorts. 6 s. and 12 0 

12 Marantas, 12 sorts. 6 s. and 12 0 

12 Ixoras, 12 sorts .9 0 

12 Climbers. 12 sorts, 8 tove or Greenhouse .. 6 0 

12 American Ferns, hardy, 12 sorts.9 0 

13 British „ „ „ .. 6 0 

12 Maiden-hair Ferns. 6 s. and 9 0 

12 Gardenias, 5-inch pots, set with buds .. 12 b. and 18 0 

12 Stephanotls, or Eucharis, flowering size .. .. 18 0 

12 Orchids for winter flower.21 0 

12 Gloxinias, new sorts of 1882 .. .. 6 s. and 12 0 

12 Mosses, 12 beautiful sorts.. ,. 40 

12 Plants for Table Decoration, dlAlnet ,. . _ .. 12 0 

12 Creeping Plants for Ferneries, Ac. . 6 0 

12 Finny Ferns for glass cases .21 0 

12 Azalea mollis, for forcing, full of buds .. ,. 21 0 

12 Primula japonica and amcena.4 0 

12 Adiantum cardiochltenum, fine for cutting .. .. 12 0 

IS „ farleyense . 6 s. and 12 0 

12 Roses in pots, finest sorts.120 

12 Aralia Veitchi, gracillirna, and others.21 0 

12 Australian Plants, distinct, for greenhouse .. .. 4 0 

12 Lady Ferns, in variety .40 

12 Amaryllis, Hwmanthus, and other Cape Bulbs .. 9 0 

12 Palms, 12 sorts . 6 s. and 12 0 

HARDY PLANTS. 

12 Di Iphinium hybridum .60 

12 Carnations, extra stiong .. .9 0 

12 Pinks, for winter forcing.5 0 

12 Phlox (herbaceous).4 0 

12 Pyrethrums, 12 finest sorts . 6 0 

12 violets, 12 finest sorts .. ..40 

12 Ivies, gold and silver . 6 0 

12 Patsies, named sorts .4 0 

On £5 orders 10s. worth of plants may be selected by pur¬ 
chaser, and will be included gratis. This only refers to 
plants ordered from this advertisement. Packages gratis for 
cash with order. Smaller quantities at same rates. 

JOHN H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 


TO MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS, 10s., including 

A" is distinct sorts, as A. farleyense, Bansei, cardio- 
chlaenum, lunulatum, St. Catharine, ethiopicum, and other 
valuable decorative sorts. Hamper included for cash with 
order.—J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 


I O AZALEA MOLLIS, full of buds, 21s. 

At* Few plants are more easily forced, or produce so freely 
an abundance of large, showy, and sweetly perfumed flowers ; 
being perfectly hardy, also succeed well in the ordinaly gar¬ 
den; hamper included for cash.—J. H. LEY, Royal Nur¬ 
sery, Croydon. 


1 9 HARDY AMERICAN FERNS, 10s. Extra 

A4i strong plants. Now is the best time to plant In the 
hardy rockery, while fronds are dormant and do not suffer 
by Journey. Varieties of Osmundas, Ostrich-plume. Sensi¬ 
tive Fern, and hardy gigantic Maiden-hair Fern. Hamper 
included for cash.—J. H, LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 


1 9 PYRETHRUMS, all finest sorts, 6s., dis- 

<L£i tinefc colours and true to name; fine plants in pots. 
Flower abundantly i* any garden the whole summer; most 
valuable for cutting.—J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 


Cheap Plants for Spring Bedding. 


WALLFLOWERS. doz. K0 

doz. 100 a. d. s. d. 

Double German, mixed, Is. 6d. 10s. 6dL Blood-red 10 6 0 
Single, fine mixed Is. 6a. Cloth of Gold 1 0 6 0 

Harbinger, very early dark red .. .. ..1060 

BEDDING PANSIES. 

Blue King, deep blue, perpetual blooming .. 2 
Mrs. Felton, white with dark blotch, fine .. 2 

King Koffee, deep golden colour .. 2 

Mr. Gladstone, new, immense flower, rich 
golden yellow .. .. ..4 

The above are really Bedding Pansies, flowering from 
early spring until late in autumn. 


6 16 ( 
6 16 ( 
6 16 ( 

0 — 


MYOSOTIS DI83IT1 FLORA, the earliest and 

most lasting of all the Forget-me-nots .. 2 6 16 0 

All extra strong plants. Packing free. 

Priced list of other cheap hardy plants for spring and sum¬ 
mer flowering post free. 

GEO. COOLING & SON, The Nurseries, Bath. 


TUTAGNIFICENT LILIUM AURATUM.- 

•LU. Large, sound, selected bulbs, will produce from five to 
twelve flowers. Is. 3d. each: three 3s.; six, 5s. 6cL, carriage 
paid.—HARKNESS A SO N, Lily Bulb Importers, Bedale . 

BEAUTIFUL NAMED IRIS, invaluable for 

kJ herbaceous borders ; twelve strong roots ot the finest 
varieties, all colours, named separately, 5s., carriage paid.— 
HARKNESS A SON, Bedale._ 


fjHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS.-Best ex- 

w hibition varieties, large-flowering, Pompone. Japanese, 
Ac. Twelve pairs, oorrectly named. Is. 9d., carriage paid.— 
HARKNE88A SON. Nurserymen, BgrUle. 


HEUM COCCINEUM PLENUM, 3s. per doz., 

VI 16s. per 100; last offer; free to rail —J. FAIROLOUGH, 


Digitized by 


Go gle 1 


16s. per 100;last c 
Northenaen, Cheshire. 

Choice Hardy Perennial and Florist Flower 
Seeds. 

rpHOMAS S. WARE has pleasure in announcing 

J. that his catalogue of the above, inoluding the most 
useful and showy varieties, is now ready, and may be had 
post free upon application. 

Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 

P.S.— A list of hardy bulbs for spring planting is added. 


•KTEW AND SELECT GLOXINIAS.-12 very 

1" splendid named varieties for 6s.; 6 ditto for 3s, in flue 
tubers. BeiDg now dried off they travel well by post. 

SEEDLING GLOXINIAS, from the very best strains. Fine 
roots, at 2s. 6d. and 4s. per dozen, post free. Potted up now 
they will flower early. GLOXINIA SEED, from the 
largest flowers and best strain extant, la per packet, post 
free, from 

_ B. W, KNIGHT, Florist. Battle, Sussex. _ 

QPUENDID SEEDLING TUBEROUS- 

Q ROOTED BEGONIAS, from the finest and best 
•train extant, varied colours, free bloomers. The Bulbs 
now offered are very flne,and being dormant can with safety 
be transmitted by post. Fine Bulbs at 4s., 6*., and 9s. per 
dozen, post free. 

BEGONIA FROKBELL—This free-blooming, deep soar- 
let, large-flowered Tuberous Begonia is now offered in fine 
Bulbs st 6s. per dozen, or 9d. each, post free. 

WINTER-BLOOMING BEGONIAS, Shrubby kinda- 
These free-flowering winter bloomers are offered, 6 fine 
varieties for 3s., post free. 

FOLIAGE BEGONIAS.—These large-leaved decorative 
kinds are offered, 6 best varieties for 3s., post free, from 
H W KNIGHT. Florist, Battle. Sussex. 

OlNGLE DAHLIAS.—Fine Pot Roots are 

w now offered of these useful Dahlias, so valuable for cut 
blooms. SCARLET and YELLOW, at 4s. per dozen, or fid. 
each, post free. 

SINGLE DAHLIAS.—12 splendid varieties, in good pot 
roots, for 6s., post free. 

POMPONE or BOUQUET DAHLIAS.—12 superb varie¬ 
ties of this useful class for cut bloom, in good pot roots, for 
4s .post free. 

SHOW and FANCY DAHLIAS.—12 very superb varie¬ 
ties of these large-flowered kinds, in good pot roots, for 4s., 
post free. 

SINGLE DAHLIA SEED, saved from the best and most 
useful kinds, in packets. 3d., 6d., and Is. each, post free, 
from 

_B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex._ 

MR. R. W. BEAOHEY," 

Fluder. Kingekerswell, Devonshire, 
Offers for cash with order the following plants, all guaranteed 
to be of the finest possible quality, true to name, care¬ 
fully packed 

Per doz.—s. <L 

Roses (Standards), 3 feet to 4 feet.. .. 15 0 

Roses (Standards), 2 feet to 3 feet.12 0 

Roses (Dwarfs).£2 10s. per 100 7 6 

Giant Lilies of the Valley .. .. 7s. 6<L per 100 1 0 

Pansies (named).2 0 

Violas (named).16 

Carnations (white and crimson) .6 0 

Sweet Williams (Dean’s) .10 

Canterbury Bells (Dean s) .10 

Double Daisies (6 sorts).10 

Giant Polyanthus (splendid).16 

Ditto, extra in bloom.2 6 

Scarlet Polyanthus .4 0 

Primrose (crimson) .. .. .. .2 0 

Primrose (Dean’s Hybrids).4 0 

Herbaceous Phloxes . ..3 0 

Chrysanthemum cuttings (named).12 

Sweet Violets, the finest collection in England (double 

and single).. 2s., 2s. 6d., 3 6 

Send Jor List, with instructions how to grow, ltd. 


NOW EBADT, 

GARDEN ANNUAL, 

Almanaok and Address Book 

For 1883. 

Price, la., post free, Is. 3d.; strongly 
bound with leather back, Is. 6d., 
post free, Is. Od. 


This is the most complete and accurate Yearly 
Reference Book for the nse of all interested in 
Gardens yet published. The alphabetical lists 
of the Trade have been much extended and cor¬ 
rected to date in the present edition, and a new 
list of the Trade in each county given. The 
lists of Gardens, Country Seats, and Gardeners 
have been very much extended, amounting to 
double the number hitherto published in any 
directory. The Garden Annual may be ordered 
through all Booksellers, Nurserymen, and Seeds- 


THE GARDEN OFFICE: 

37, SwtkinytM Stmt, Smst Sirin, W.t 

un 31 r ^ i Tr^.m 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Specially suitable for Exhibition, 


Melon 


Onion 


OTHER COLLECTIONS. 
63s., 105s., and 210s. each. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

SUTTON and SONS were the originator*oi 
the systsm, now generally followed, of supply- 
ing Seeds in Collections for gardens of 
various sizes. Their extraordinary popu¬ 
larity is owing to the fact that THE SEEDS 
ARE ALL GENUINE AND OF THE BEST 
KINDS ONLY. 


“ ORIGINAL ” 


THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 

READING, BERKS. 


FOR EXHIBITION AND PROFIT. 


SUTTON’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES 

Gratis and post free on application. 




SEEDSMEN TO THE PRINCE OF 
WALES (by Special Warrant), 

READING, BERKS. 


_ Sutton’s Reading Exhibition 

Rrnnnnla FSuttons large, solid, and of delicious 
Clnrmira flavour. Is. 6d. and 2s. 6<L per packet, 

oproups 1 post free. _ 

_ Sutton’s Improved Windsor _ 

Broad. I The largest and most productive Broad 
Bean _J_Bean. Is. per quart. ____ 

_ The Canadian Wonder _ 

Dwarf j Handsome long pods, valuable for exhibi- 
Bean _ | tlon. 2s. per quart. __ 

_ Button’s Improved Dark Bed _ 

I Superior to any variety in cultivation, valu- 
Beet I able alike for bedding and culinary use. 

_ I Is. per oz., post free. _ 

_ Sutton’s Beading All-Heart 

| The earliest in cultivation, comes in for cut- 
Cabbagre ting 5 months after sowing. Valuable for 
_ I ' small gardens. Is. 6d per packet, post free. 

Sutton’s Champion Scarlet Horn 
7 [ The best type of Horn Carrot, very delicate 

parrot [ flavour. Is. per oz., poet free. _ 

Su tton’s Victory of Manchester 

I Awarded First Prize Manchester Inter- 
Cucumberl national Show, 1881. Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

I per packet, post free. _ 

_ Sutton ’ s Sulham Prize Pink _ 

The finest in cultivation, exceedingly solid 
Celery and cri *P- HaB been awarded many prizes. 

___ Is. 6d. and Is. per packet, post free. _ 

_ Button's Masterpiece _ 

| Globe shaped, beautifully netted, thick rich 
Melon l Bcarlet flesh. First-class certificate R.H.S., 
_* May, 1882. 3s. 6d. per packet, post free. 


King 

la. 6d. and it. 6d. 
per pkt. post fret. 


Cauliflowers, 


Is. 6d. and 2a. Gd. 
per pkt. post free. 


THE BEST IN CULTIVATION. 

SUTTON’S AMATEUR’S GUIDE. 

The most practical work on Gardening. 

Price la , poat free, and of all Booksellers. 

Sutton’s Short Select Seed List, 

GRATIS AND PORT FREE. 


Sutton’s Hero of Lockings 

Awarded First Prize at the InternatKmii 
Horticultural Exhibition. Manchester. 
1881, in the greeu-fleshwl class, lx Gd. ind 
_2s , 6d. per packet, post free. _ 

Sutton’s Improved Reading 

I The best in cultivation, splendid fur eih- 
I bition. Is. per ox, post free, _ 

Sutton’s Reading Giant 

Valuable and distinct, strongly rwanH 
mended for enormous size, productivenm 
_a nd flavo u r, 5s. per quart. _ 

Sutton’s Latest ot All 

| The latest green marrow Pea, roonsthabit, 
resists mildew. 3s. 6d. per pint; G*. 

! quart. ____J 

Sutton’s Student 

, 1 The best flavoured and flnwt Paooi) 

| known. 9d. per oz.. poat free, _ 

The Conqueror 

“ 1 The earliest Tomato in cultivation, lx 11 

I per packet, poat free. _ 

Sutton’s Reading Perfection 

I Of large size, fine quality, and ranarftattf 
X) productive, rich flavour, la. 6d and 2i M. 

J per packet, post free. _ 


Sutton’s Reading Gem 

Vocrotnhlo New and perfectly distinct, pr.-duc** m»- 
° rows 1“ great profusion ; rich in flsTooi. 

Marrow i_ 


unu urujiLuuie uruuo uumuincu 


Awarded First Prizes at all the 
Principal Shows. 


(The above List is subject to slight alterations 
as regards sorts.) 


It 


is specially suited to the Amateur’s or Villa Garden, 

And will be forwarded CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station in England or Wales on receipt of Cheque or P.O.O. for 21s. 


OTHER COLLECTIONS, 

12s. 6d., 15s., 31s. 6d., and 42«. each. 


SUTTON’S VEGETABLES 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

8UTTON and SONS were the originators of 
the system, now generally followed, of supply¬ 
ing Heeds in Collections for gardens of 
various sizes. Their extraordinary popu¬ 
larity is owing to the fact that THE SEEDS 
ARE ALL GENUINE AND OF THE BEST 
KINDS ONLY. 


SUTTON’S 


“GUINEA” BOX OF VEGETABLE SEEDS 


OOHSTT EXISTS 


_AND MOST LIBERAL ASSORTMENT YET OFFERED, 


1 qrt. Peas, Prizetaksr. 

1 „ „ Fortyfold. 

1 „ „ Hutton’s Long-podded Tom 

1 Thumb. 

1 ., „ Glory. 

1 pint „ American Wouder. 

1 „ „ Hutton's Ringleader. 

1 „ ,, Dr. McLean. 

1 ,, ,. Hutton's Berkshire Challonge. 

1 ,, Beans, Button's Improved Giant 
Long pod. 

1 „ „ Hutton h Improved Windsor. 

1 „ ,, Beck's Green Gem. 

1 „ ,, Mazaeati. 

1 „ „ Scarlet Runner. 


I pint Beans, Early Warwick. Dwarf. . 

f pkt. Beat, Hutton's Improved Dark Red. 

1 „ Brussels Sprouts, Sutton’s Matchless. I 
1 „ Broccoli,8utton’s Superb Early White. 

1 „ ,, Sutton’s Purple Sprouting. 

1 ,, Borecole or Kale, Sutton's Extra 

Curled Scotch. 

1 „ Cabbage, Sutton's Imperial. 

1 „ ,, Nonpareil. 

1 oz. Cress, Plain. 

1 , „ Curled. 

1 pkt. American. 

3 oz Mustard, White. 

1 pkt. Couve Tronckuda. 

1 „ 8avoy, Dwarf Green Curled. 


t. Cauliflower, Veitch’s Autumn Giant. 
, Cucumber, Best Frame variety. 

, Cucumber, Stockwood Ridge. 

, Onion, Sutton's Improved Reading. 

, ,, White Globe. 

, ,, Giant Rocca. 

Carrot, James's Intermediate. 

;t. „ Sutton’s Champion Horn. 

, ., Improved Long Red Surrey. 

, Celery, Sutton's Solid White. 

. „ „ Superb Pink. 

, Thyme. 

, Winter Savory. 

, Melon, Choicest sort. 

, Endive, Sutton’s Green Curled. 


i. Cos Lettuce, Sutton's 8aperb White 
Cabbage Lettuce, Drumhead 
Leek, Musselburgh. 

Parsley, Sutton's Imperial Curled 
Vegetable Marrow, mixed 
Tomato, large Red. 

Spinach, Round. 

„ Prickly. 

Parsnip, Sutton's Student. 

Turnip, Sutton's SnowbalL 
„ Greentop Sixweeks. 

„ Orange Jelly. 

Radish. Beck'B Short-top. 

„ Turnip, mixed 
„ Olive, mixed. 
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FRUIT. 

PROTECTING FRUIT TREE BLOSSOMS. 

The time will soon be here when it will be 
necessary to protect the blossoms of onr fruit 
trees. The question I should like definitely 
settled is, Is the makeshift system that we some¬ 
times see advocated and resorted to of any 
value ? In my own opinion it is not. What I 
mean by the makeshift system is the placing of 
Fir branches on the trees when they are in 
lower, with the view of shielding the tender 
>arts of the flowers from harm. Like a good 
nany others, I have practised this plan, and have 
«ent men a long distance to get Yew and other 
aranches, and have carefully fixed them on the 
vail to afford shelter, but I must confess that I 
lave never reaped an adequate return in fruit 
! or the time and labour bestowed upon such 
vork. I therefore look upon these makeshift 
nethods of protection as useless. We must not 
•xpect any benefit from any sort of material that 
vill exclude light unless it admits of being put 
iver the trees at night, and taken down again in 
he morning. 

Light, I find, is a great factor in bringing to 
naturity the organs of fructification, and when 
jxcluded the crop suffers as much from that as 
tom cold. It maybe said that there is no 
lecessity to exclude light even when green 
iranches are used for protection, but I fail to 
ee the force of such reasoning when not only is 
he light in some measure obstructed, but the 
ir and sunshine also prevented from reaching 
nany of the blossoms when the trees are so pro- 
ected. As a makeshift, nothing is better than 
letting put over the trees two or three folds in 
hickness, as it admits a fair proportion of light, 
md permits the air to play about the flowers, 
ts frost resisting powers are not, perhaps, very 
Teat, but still it does afford some protection 
ven against frost. Tiffany and the various 
lescriptions of hetting recommended to be put 
tver the trees as soon as they come into flower 
ind not to be taken off again until the fruit is 
et, are, I believe, of no value, and, if I am not 
nueh mistaken, the trees suffer more through 
leing covered up after the material is removed 
han they do when left wholly unprotected. 

From what I have already written it will be 
lathered that I am an advocate for giving our 
ruit trees an efficient protection or none at all, 

Jid I may say that I have not arrived at this 
onclusion without giving the subject full con- 
ideration, aided by not a few years’ experience. 
Vhat I consider an efficient protection is, in the 
irst place, a 

Glass coping, proportionately wide, accord- 
ag to the height of the wall. My experience of 
lass copings leads me to believe that for a wall 
4 feet high they should not exceed 2£ feet in 
ridth; wider copings are, no doubt, all very 
rell, and the wider they are the better-protection 
hey afford the trees, but there are other con- 
iderations that should influence the decision 
n this matter. The wider the coping the less 
ain reaches the roots, and in gardens where 
ibour is short and the supply of water also, the 
uestion of keeping the roots supplied with 
'ater is one of considerable importance. More- 
ver, Peach and Nectarine trees grown under 
ride copings of glass require more syringing to 
eep them free from insects than those not so 
rown, or those under a covering of le9S width. 

'or walls lo feet high a coping 2 feet wide is 
uipie. Besides the copings there should be 

Curtains hung before the trees. Taste and 
ircumstances may have something to do in 
eciding on what sort of material such curtains 
bould be made ; but if there is any choice I 
ive a decided preference to Frigi domo. We have 
ad this material in use for this purpose for 
aese last five years, and I see no reason why it 
lonld not last for five years longer. Our curtains 
re made 10 feet wide; they have brass rings at 
>p and bottom. At every 10 feet apart we have 
pright pieces of wood which are kept in their 
laces by being let into the ground, and a piece 
f iron driven into the wall holds the top upright. 
lq iron rod, the same width as the curtain, is 
zed on the coping, and another^rod to the up-. 
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rights at the bottom. On these rods the rings 
work, and the curtains when open are made 
secure to the uprights by a strong tie. At night 
they are drawn over the trees whenever there is 
any danger of frost, and withdrawn in the 
morning. As has just been stated, our trees have 
been treated in this way for the last five years, 
and the result is we have not had a failure since 
we used them. Two years we had fair crops, and 
the other three full crops; therefore they have 
more than paid for the outlay. The labour of at¬ 
tending to the curtains is but little compared 
with the difference as regards results ; before we 
had the curtains we did not on an average 
obtain a full crop of Apricots once in four years. 

For low walls, that is, walls 8 feet high, a 
glass coping 2 feet wide and curtains would not 
mean much expense; for walls 6 feet or so high, 
fixed curtains might be dispensed with, and if 
desired, a piece of Frigi domo or strong canvas 
might be tacked to two stout poles placed against 
the wall. For pieces of canvas 8 feet or 10 feet 
wide the poles should be closer to prevent the 
wind from beating the curtains against the trees. 
When curtains are worked on rings a stout piece 
of tar cord run from one upright to the other 
about half way from the top answers the same 
purpose. J. C. C. 

FORCING STRAWBERRIES. 
Strawberry plants for forcing require some 
little preparation. In the first place cut off any 
decaying leaves, bnt leave all that are green and 
healthy; as the surface soil will be exhausted, 
remove an inch or so of it, and top-dress with 
fresh material, consisting of a mixture of half 
loam and well-rotted manure used in a mode¬ 
rately dry state. Artificial manures I do not 
recommend, except in the case of those who have 
had some experience with them for this purpose. 
Whatever the soil used as a top-dressing may be, 
it should be pressed firmly down, sufficient space 
being left for water. When forcing should be 
commenced will, of course, depend upon circum¬ 
stances. In the case of those who have only a 
limited number of plants and do not require' 
fruit early, the end of February is a good time 
to introduce them into heat. Those who want 
fruit earlier should place their plants in a genial 
growing temperature at once. There is nothing 
like slow forcing for Strawberries, and to get 
the best results the plants should be near the 
glass; therefore, when practicable, the shelves 
should be suspended from the rafters, allow¬ 
ing a space of 6 inches between the glass and 
the top of the plants. The shelves, which should 
be like shallow troughs, should have a strip on 
each side so as to hold an inch of soil or some 
other material for the plants to stand upon, thus 
keeping the bottoms of the pots cool and re¬ 
ducing the labour of watering. Those who have 
to force them in vineries must not attempt to 
grow them under the shade of Vines, but should 
place the shelves where they can be well exposed 
to light. I do not recommend placing soil or 
any other material on the shelves for the pots 
to stand upon at the commencement of forcing, 
as it keeps them rather too damp, but after the 
middle of March I prefer to put some Cocoa 
fibre refuse an inch thick under the pots, as I 
find it helps to keep the soil more uniformly 
moist, and by keeping the Cocoa fibre moist it 
obviates the attacks of red-spider. 

Temperature and fertilisation.— From 
December to the end of February a maximum 
temperature of 65° by day and 48° by night for 
the first three weeks after the plants are placed in 
heat will suffice. As soon as the month of March 
sets in, light will increase as well as the natnral 
temperature, and then they may have a little 
more heat when first started, but the earliest 
plants ought not to be exposed to more than 
60°, and in that temperature with a rise of from 
10° to 15° with bright sunshine they ought 
to flower and set their fruit; in fact in damp 
weather it is almost useless to attempt to 
set the flowers in a temperature less than 60°. In 
such weather the little balls of pollen will fall 
from the anthers without bursting if there is 
not heat enough to dry up any excess of mois¬ 
ture. During February and the early part of 


March Strawberry forcing requires to be done 
with great care. The air of the house must be 
kept comparatively dry to assist the maturation 
of "the organs of fructification, yet not so dry as 
to en courage an attack of red spider. Fertilising 
the flowers is of great importance up to the 
middle of April. This is best done with a camel- 
hair brush, and from the time the first flower is 
open until sufficient flowers are set, the plants 
should be gone over every day between twelve 
and two o’clock, and every flower that is in a fit 
state should be operated on with the brush. If 
large berries are required, three perfectly formed 
fruit upon a truss on a single plant in a 6-inch 
pot is enough, and five fruit for a single plant 
in a 7-inch pot. We grow two plants in 7-inch 
pots, and from these we get from seven to nine 
fine fruit, and I am well satisfied with the re¬ 
sult. 

Wstaring’ forced plants of Strawberries when 
they are grown in large numbers is a serious 
business as regards labour, especially during 
April and May. When fine-flavoured fruit is re¬ 
quired it entails constant watchfulness, as when it 
is on the point of ripening any excess in the water 
supply will impair the flavour. From the time the 
fruit is set until it begins to show colour there is 
not so much danger, and during this period the 
supply of water should be constant and liberal, 
but as soon as there are signs of the fruit ripen¬ 
ing the supply of water must be moderated, so 
as to keep the plant in a growing state without 
giving it from day. to day more than it can ap¬ 
propriate ; in fact, when the fruit is ripening it 
is better to err on the side of giving too little 
than too much water. Syringe the plants up to 
the time when they come into flower, and then 
cease until the fruits are set. When set resume 
syringing until they are nearly ripe, an im¬ 
portant operation, especially during bright 
weather in March and April, for unless syringing 
is vigorously followed up red spider will attack 
the plants. Besides syringing it is necessary to 
maintain a moist atmosphere, except when the 
plants are in bloom. The floor of the house 
should be damped down early in the morning, 
and several times during the day, with this ex¬ 
ception, that in dull, damp days less sprinkling 
of the floors will be necessary. On fine dry days 
give plenty of atmospheric moisture; on wet 
ones none. The temperature to be maintained 
when the fruits are ripening must depend on 
the convenience of forcing them. Where there 
is a proper Strawberry house the temperature 
during the day in February and March should 
be 70° by fire-heat, with a rise of from 10° to 
16° by sun-heat. The night temperature should 
not exceed 62°; in fact, the temperature here 
given will serve for all the conditions under 
which Strawberries are likely to be forced. 

C. 


INSECT PESTS ON FRUIT TREES. 

The most favourable period of the year has 
now arrived for waging war with insect pests 
that prey on fruit trees of all kinds, for it is 
only when the trees are in a dormant condition 
that remedies strong enough to be effectual can 
be safely applied. It is impossible for trees to 
be fruitful, or even retain their vitality for any 
length of time, if scale, American blight, and 
other parasites are allowed to go unchecked 
from year to year. American blight is a pest 
that rapidly increases when once established, 
especially on Apple trees, while scale of various 
I sorts attack indiscriminately Apples, Pears, 

I Plums, and Cherries; and as the scale is fixed, 
so tightly on as to look like a portion of the 
real bark of the tree, it frequently goes on from 
year to year without any remedy being applied, 
or even the owner having any idea that any¬ 
thing is amiss with his trees until their condition 
is beyond recovery. There are many ways of 
destroying these pests, one of the simplest 
remedies being to paint the wood with paraffin 
oil, which may be safely applied to the old wood 
of a strength that could not be used on any kind 
of foliage—a pint of paraffin oil mixed with a 
quarter pound of soft 6oap and worked up to 
a broth by means of hot water, and then mixed 
with one gallon of cold water, will make an 
* 
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effective wash for trees of any kind ; and a 
remedy that will kill the American blight will 
be equally effective in clearing the trees of scale 
or any remnants of black fly, that is frequently 
so persistent in its attacks on the young growth 
of fruit trees during the entire season of active 
leaf growth. Anold and homely remedy, that has 
the additional merit of being both cheap and 
effective, is that of syringing the trees with 
soapsuds just as they come from the laundry. I 
have many times dressed affected trees with 
soapsuds during sharp frosty weather, so that 
the trees get fairly encased in ice, selecting the 
afternoon of frosty days for the operation, as the 
soapsuds can be kept for a length of time with¬ 
out losing much of their virtue, and if repeated 
several times I have found the trees greatly 
benefited by the application. It is surprising 
the waste that goes on by sending all such 
things as soapsuds down drains to pollute the 
rivers, when they might be easily utilised on 
the land, and I would strongly advise all who 
have a garden, if only with a few trees or 
bushes in it, to try the effect of a few dressings 
of this liquid on them, and note the result; they 
will be amply compensated for their trouble. 
Gishurst Compound, one of the oldest and best 
remedies, is a concentrated form of soapsuds, 
and if applied according to the directions on 
each box, will effectually cleanse trees of any 
kind of insect life, but it is not all owners of 
small gardens that can be prevailed on to invest 
in Gishurst; however, there are very few but could 
put the milder application of soapsuds on trial 
without any extra expense, and as to the little 
trouble of application, no one who values their 
trees would think the labour misapplied. 

Gosport. J. Groom. 


Grape for a cool greenhouse.— Every 
autumn quantities of the delicious little Grape, 
Chasselas de Fontainebleau, may be seen in 
the Paris markets, packed in small boxes or 
circular baskets This variety is not unfre- 
quently grown as an early Grape in this country, 
under the name of the Royal Muscadine; but 
it is not so delicious when forced in our hot¬ 
houses as when ripened under warm sunshine 
on the white-washed walls of Thomeryand Fon¬ 
tainebleau or St. Cloud. There are several 
varieties of Chasselas grown in French gardens, 
all of which are of excellent flavour; but this is 
the best of them, and the one most generally 
grown, as a dessert Grape, for the French 
markets. The Vine is moderately vigorous in 
growth, and is easily recognised, even when not 
in fruit, by its peculiarly blunt-lobed rounded 
leaves. The bunches are generally small, rarely 
exceeding a pound in weight even when grown 
indoors in this country, and grown out-of-doors 
in French gardens the clusters are smaller still. 
The berries are round and of a clear greenish 
yellow colour, acquiring a pink or amber tint on 
the sunny side when fully ripe. Being of a pecu¬ 
liarly sweet, juicy flavour, and producing a crack¬ 
ling sensation when eaten, it seems singular that 
this delicious little Grape does not more fre¬ 
quently find its way to our London markets, as 
it can be imported quite as cheaply as the 
Spanish ChasSfelas and Sweetwaters, and it is 
greatly superior to them in flavour. It bears 
packing and carriage well, and the only draw¬ 
back is that it must be sold as soon as it is ripe, 
as it does not keep longer than a week after 
being cut, and this is, doubtless, the reason why 
our London fruiterers do not care to import it. 
As brought to the French markets, the bunches 
are wedged tightly into oblong deal or poplar 
wood boxes, without any packing, each box 
holding from three to five pounds ; and, in fruit¬ 
ful seasons, these boxes may, as a rule, be bought 
at prices varying from 2s. to 3s. each. It is an 
excellent Grape for a cool greenhouse. 

Mulching fruit trees.— The advantages 
of this both in summer and winter, and in¬ 
deed all the year round, are now becoming 
well known. In some cases, mulchings are 
applied in early summer, in others in early 
winter, and now is a very good time to mulch 
fruit trees generally. The ordinary way of 
mulching is to spread the manure on the sur¬ 
face of the soil at various depths, but it is 
very seldom that anything is put over the 
manure, and drying winds, whether cold in 
winter or hot in summer, soon sweep a great 
quantity of the fertilising qualities out of it. 
This loss may be., avoided, and a great saving 
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at the same time effected. Let the soil be re¬ 
moved down to the roots, mulch and then 
replace the soil so as almost to hide the manure; 


SOWING SEEDS. 

As we have now got into the new year, we shall 


none of it will then blow about, nor will 80 °? b «S in to think about sowing our garden 
it become so dry ar when fully exposed, 8 ? sds ' the 8ee d «to be sown under glass 

and after a time it will be treneraliv admitted ( in a greenhouse or under a frame) it will be 
that this is a much better way of treating the wel1 to & uard a « amst 80win S too early. AU 
aUowing t L%eL“* on ' s ° rt3 ° f mistakes arise_ through this one in. 


manure than allowing 
the surface, 


Lately we have been transplanting; discretion ; the seedsman gets the credit of 
;es. In each case the soil put over havmg .uppUed old or worthless seed, or it» 


many fruit trees. In each case the soil put 
their roots was left 2 inches or so under the sur- 
face level; then a mulching of manure was put 
on, and over this was spread the remainder of 
the soil; in this way we are sure of securing the 
full benefit of the manure. About 2 inches 
deep of soil over the manure is sufficient.—C. 

Good keeping Pears. —The most useful 
of all Pears which we have is Passe Colmar. It 
is quite unlike all others for keeping after it gets 
ripe. We have been using it for a long time ; it 
is altogether an excellent variety. I find fruit of 
it from standards to be richer in aroma and some¬ 
what firmer in texture than that from walls.— 
R.G. 

9042.— Vines for open garden.— It is 

almost useless to look for Grapes of any value 
from Vines grown in the open ground, and 
trained either to poles or trellises. When it is 
so difficult to secure ripe Grapes upon a warm 
south wall in this country, it need hardly be 
added that the prospect of getting good ripe 
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fruit without the aid of a wall in the open air is 
a poor one. Vines grown to poles or trained 
over arched trellises look very pretty during the 
summer and autumn, but no one expects to get 
fruit in such positions. It would probably be 
far wiser to plant dwarf bush Apple or Pear trees 
in such a small garden.—A. 

9067.— Mistletoe on Apple trees.— It 

is most difficult to induce Mistletoe to grow just 
where we want it to do so, although the trees on 
which it is desired to grow it are of the right 
kind. It is an odd fact, but it is the case, that 
Mistletoe will grow in certain localities only on 
certain kinds of trees. Apple stems worked 
with Mistletoe may be purchased of Mr. R. 
Smith, nurseryman, Worcester, but the securing 
growth of Mistletoe from seed on any desired 
tree is moat difficult, and sometimes impossible. 
—D. 


Gooseberry caterpillar.— Having last 
year used white hellebore power on my Goose¬ 
berry trees, I found it to be a cure for these 
pests. I used it in the proportion of two ounces 
to a bucketful of water, and applied it about 
once a month for three months, beginning in 
March. Although the trees in other gardens 
near mine were full of caterpillars, I never saw 
one in mine. I syringed my trees with it, but it 
might be applied with an old hand brush. The 
berries should not be eaten after using it till 
washed clean by the rain.—W. H. W. 


thought that the soil is too cold and heavy and 
not adapted to the seed sown, or that the aspect 
of the garden is too exposed and bleak, or too 
much shrouded with trees, or that the atmo¬ 
sphere is not pnrc, so the seeds will not germi¬ 
nate, See., whereas the real truth is the seeds 
have germinated too early, and a night’s frost 
has killed the tender germs. In many seedsmen * 
catalogues, or on the labels placed upon the 
packets of seeds, are given directions as to when 
to sow. It should always be borne in mind that 
the date specified only refers to the time when 
such seeds may be sown in the district where 
such goods are sold, and due allowance should be 
made for districts more exposed or further north, 
and the sowing time should be regulate! 
accordingly; and that if there is any donbl 
about the time it is always best to wait a couple 
of weeks, as seeds sown too early (though there 
be no severe frosts) lie starving in the cold, we: 
ground, and when they do come up, in nine 
cases out of ten, the seedlings are poor sickly 
things that never be¬ 
come robust plants. The 
fact is they receive a 
check, and any seedling 
or plant that receives 
a check in its growth 
very seldom does any 
good. 

Another evil to guard 
against, is sowing too 
deeply. Many small seeds 
are better sown on the 
top of the soil. 0( 
course, as seeds vary it 
size, from those flower 
seeds so small that you 
can hardly distinguish 
them to that of the Wal¬ 
nut, with its hard crust 
and some even larger, 
it requires great discri¬ 
mination as to depth 
to sow them. As a rule, 
all small seeds, such as 
are raised in boxes in 
greenhouses, are best 
sown on the top of 
the soil, and place over 
the box a sheet of glass 
to keep in the moisture 
and to equalise the tem¬ 
perature. Mustard and 
Cress, where grown for 
salad, should always be 
grown on the top of the soil, as then the salad is 
free from grit. When these are sown in the open 
garden it is well to cover them with sheets of 
brown paper, but when grown under glass they 
require no other covering. Many small flower 
seeds might be sown on the top of the soil when 
grown in the open air, and they also would be 
better protected with sheets of brown paper till 
the seeds get hold of the soil. 

In covering up seeds, the soil should alwaysbe 
of a dry, light nature. My experience teaches 
me that there is nothing better for the purpose 
than finely-sifted coal ashes, as they keep off 
worms and snails, and they keep the surface of 
the soil dry and warm; and the seedlings readily 
push their way through, as whatever kind of 
weather it is they are always warm and light 
Never sow in wet weather, not even on dry, light 
soils; trampling on the soil causes it to clod, and 
afterwards to bake. 

Beware of sowing too thickly—this is thealmost 
universal fault of the amateur in his strong en¬ 
deavour (as he thinks) to make the most of his 
garden, instead of which it is a waste of time, 
seed, and land, as when seeds are sown too 
thickly the seedlings come up weak and spindly, 
and never make robust plants, except they be 
thinned out freely. There are exceptions to this 
rule, as when sowing seed of pickling Onions, 
or Mustard and Cress for salad, both of which 
are not wanted to grow to their natural she. 
Especial care is required when sowing Celery 
seed, as for early crops each seedling has after- 
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wards to be drawn and pricked out separately 
on a bed. Also, in sowing Peas overcrowding 
should be avoided, as it is impossible for each 
plant to produce a number of well filled pods if 
it has not sufficient air and light to give it 
strength; yet there is nothing in which the ama¬ 
teur more frequently makes a mistake than in 
this. No plant can produce a heavy yield 
except it be well fed. In conclusion, it may be 
well to say that where seeds are sown in beds, 
the beds should not be more than 4 feet wide, 
otherwise there is a difficulty in weeding them. 

Ecelet. G. C. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extract* from, a Barden Diary— Jan. 15 to 20. 

8owing a few rows of Little Gem Peat close to a south 
wall. Repotting plants of Calceolaria aurea floribunda 
into 8-inch pots for spring flowering. Putting in cuttings 
of Nasturtiums and Heliotropes. Putting in Vine eyes. 
Planting remaining fruit trees Putting Id plants to force 
for stands and cut flowers; also another b«tch of 
Asparagus. Putting Asparagus tops over Peas just peeping 
above ground to keep off sparrows, and to ward off frost; 
owing to the lightness of this material, the Peas grow 
right through it. Painting Apple and Fear trees with 
three parts Ume and one part soot, mixed with water to 
the consistency of paint. Digging Rose borders; also 
land for succession Peas. Sowing a border of Parsley. 
Carrots, Radishes, Alexandra and Paris Cos Lettuces, and 
Walcheren Cauliflower in frames. Potting some Tuberoses 
and placing them in heat to force. Putting in cuttings of 
Coleus, Crotons, and more Alyssums; also a little Musk 
in alight heat weekly. Nailing Rosea on walls. Putting 
some red worsted over Peas that are coming up to keep 
off birds; also sooting Gooseberries for the same purpose. 
Finishing pruning Gooseberry trees. Thinning planta¬ 
tions. 

Putting in cuttings of Ageratum and Solanum cap- 
'ucastrum. Getting all Roman 'Hyacinths in flower 
into greenhouse. Putting Kidney Potatoes into hampers 
to sprout. Cleaning scale off Camellias and one or two 
other plants. Making up hotbed for tree Carnation cut¬ 
tings. Loosening shoots of Peach trees on wall ready 
for pruning. Clipping Privet hedges. Digging vacant 
ground. Sowing Advancer and I-axton’s Alpha Peas, 
Long-pod Beans, some Dutch Turnips, and Melons. Pot¬ 
ting Mrs. Pollock Pelargoniums. Shaking out and re¬ 
potting Daturas and Erythrinums. Putting in more 
cuttings of Salvia patens, Fuchsias, Nepetas, Alyasum, 
Agathaa, Achyranthes, and Coleus. Planting Seakale for 
forcing; also Potatoes as fast as they are ready for 
planting. Tying pillar Rosea. Forking amongst Goose¬ 
berry trees, giving them a sprinkling of guano. Removing 
suckers from fruit trees. 

Sowing Golden Feather Pyrethrum, Centaurea argentia, 
and more Mignonette in pots. Potting Ralosanthes into 
large 3-1 nch pots in very sandy soiL and placing them on 
south side of greenhouse Putting and basketing Den- 
drobiums. Striking cuttings of Dracaena terminalis in 
strong bottom heat Planting more Potatoes in pits; also 
ABh-leaved Kidney and Myatt’s under Peach wall. Liming 
and sooting the Gooseberries and Currants. Sowing Cycla¬ 
men seed and putting it into cutting pit; also Auricula 
seed, and putting it into greenhouse; likewise a few 
Tripoli Onion seeds in heat, and Red and White Celery 
under glass on a msnure bed. Potting Gardenias. 
Dividing Maidenhair Ferns, and putting them into 3-inch 
pots. Potting some autumn-struck Fuchsia cuttings. 
Layering Tree Carnations. Nailing Apricots. Covering 
Celery with straw to protect it from severe frost. Top- 
dr easing Orange trees with half manure, half loam; also 
Lilacs and Laburnums. 

Glasshouses. 

Conservatory. —After the clearing out of 
Chrysanthemums from conservatories there is 
often some falling off in the display. This should 
be remedied by having ready to take their places 
such plants as come into bloom either naturally 
at that time or with a little forcing. For this 
purpose there are few things better than the 
different varieties of winter-flowering 8alvias. 
These, combined with Camellias, forced Lilacs, 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Cyclamens, Primulas, 
double and single, early sown Cinerarias, pot 
Mignonette, Bpacrises, Correas, Genistas, and 
Azaleas, will, if grown in sufficient quantities, 
keep up a display little inferior to that which 
xnay be looked for later on. It is well, in particu¬ 
lar, to urge the claims of 

Azaleas for conservatory decoration in the 
two dull months, December and January, during 
-which time there is no more difficulty in having 
them in good blooming condition than there is 
later on, provided the plants have been properly 
prepared by having their growth made early and 
their buds set, but this cannot be done by turn¬ 
ing the plants out-of-doors to set their buds 
when the growth was partially made the summer 
previous. To have them in good blooming order 
in winter they must be kept tolerably warm 
under glass through the summer, so that their 
buds are plump and big, looking as if they were 
ready to burst by the middle of September. 
Managed thus there will be no difficulty ex¬ 
perienced in getting the flowers to open freely in 
a moderate heat in Noverpbes. In this way there 
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is no forcing in reality required, such as would 
cause the blooms to come soft in textnre, making 
them of little use for cutting. Medium-sized 
plants are best for the purpose, and they should 
never be stopped, but be allowed to grow (as they 
will do if kept clear from insects), a little loose 
and vigorous, which admits of half the flowers 
they produce being cut with a fair length of 
wood attached to them, a way in which they are 
of much more use than when the growth is 
stumpy and short. 

Climbers. — It often happens that the 
climbing plants employed to cover an end wall 
of a conservatory, or to furnish the roof, are the 
least satisfactory of its occupants. This is 
especially the case when the plants chosen are 
naturally of too strong and vigorous a habit. In 
this case they cither smother everything else in 
the house or have to be so severely cut in as to 
interfere with their flowering, and, what is even 
more detrimental to their well-being, they gene¬ 
rally exhaust the limited quantity of soil that can 
be afforded them to grow in to an extent that 
does not admit of its fertility being kept up by 
additions or manuring. Where such a state of 
matters exists it is much the best to remove the 
old plants and replace them with others of a less 
rampant habit; this will give an opportunity for 
completely removing the soil. This is essential, as 
with permanent plants of this kind comparatively 
little can be done in the way of removal without 
destroying the roots to an extent that would 
be injurious. With the same object in view 
those plants that will thrive in loam should have 
soil of that description given them in preference 
to peat. Whatever is to be done in the way of 
cleaning conservatory climbers from the worst 
kinds of insects that affect them, such as mealy 
bug and scale, should now be carried out whilst 
the plants are comparatively at rest, as during 
this time the work can be done much more effec¬ 
tually as well as with less injury. A sustained 
effort should be made to completely eradicate 
these pests, for where nothing is done beyond 
periodically freeing the plants from a portion of 
them, the work has to be repeated indefinitely, 
the result being a continuous expenditure of 
labour, with more or less injury to the plants. 

Browallia elata.— This free flowering little 
plant is very useful for decorative purposes, 
comiDg into bloom in a comparatively short time 
from seed. If some are raised in this way two 
or three times in the course of the year, a con¬ 
tinuous succession will be kept up; if a little 
seed is now put in and stood in moderate warmth, 
it will at once vegetate. As soon as the seed¬ 
lings are up they should be placed on a shelf 
near the glass and allowed to remain until large 
enough to handle, when they must be pricked 
off into small pots. 

Gloxinias.— Of late years there has been 
such improvement in theee plants that they may 
now be had from seed little inferior to the 
named varieties, and if sown at once in a brisk 
heat and well attended to, they will make nice 
flowering stock during the summer. The seed 
should be sown in a pan filled with fine sifted 
soil, covering it thinly with a little of the finest. 
Directly the young plants are up they must be 
set close to the glass, to keep them stout and 
compact in growth; if at all drawn up the use¬ 
fulness of Gloxinias is much reduced. 

Oamellia0. —Where these have not yet bad 
their annual cleaning by sponging the leaves and 
removing any scale insects that may exist on 
the shoots, it should at once be attended to. In 
the neighbourhood of towns, where the at¬ 
mosphere is charged with soot, they are greatly 
benefited by having their leaves sponged two or 
three times a year. If the plants are turned out 
in beds—and still more so when grown in pots 
or tubs in conservatories, where some warmth 
is kept up during the winter—especial care 
must be taken that the atmosphere, as 
well as the soil, is not allowed to get dry, 
or the buds are sure to drop; this is par¬ 
ticularly the case with the white varieties, which 
are more easily affected in this way than the 
others. Where any large plants of inferior kinds 
exist that it is intended to graft with better 
sorts, they may now beheaded down and grafted. 
Many of the numerous ways in which grafting 
is performed will answer, but if the plants are 
large and the stems a considerable length be¬ 
fore branching out, they may be cut down 8 
inches or 10 inches above the collar and cleft- 
grated, putting in four or six, binding the stock 


round so as to keep the scions in their places, 
surrounding the whole with ordinary grafting 
clay, after which they may be placed in a house 
or pit where a little extra warmth is kept up. 
Camellias succeed best when grafted thus 
early, before the sap is about to rise, as if the 
work is deferred too long the flow of sap is such 
as to often prevent the grafts taking. 

Fuchsias. —Young plants struck from cut¬ 
tings at the latter end of summer, and that have 
been kept on growing slowly in an intermediate 
temperature, will now require larger pots, for if 
ever they are allowed to become at all cramped 
for want of pot room, they will not move freely 
afterwards; such as have occupied 5-inch or 
6-inch pots may be moved into others 2 inches 
or 3 inches larger, using good turfy loam with 
a little leaf-mould, some thoroughly rotten 
manure, and sand in proportion to the greater or 
less quantity which the loam naturally contains ; 
but Fuchsias do not require the 6oil to be quite 
so open as some other quick-growing plants do. 
Tot moderately firm, but not so much so as in 
the case of some things of a more permanent 
character; pinch out the points of the shoots to 
induce a close, well-furnished condition. Some 
varieties require less attention in this respect 
than others, being naturally disposed to branch 
oat without stopping. A well-grown Fuchsia 
should, when in bloom, present a dense mass of 
pendent shoots drooping from a single stem, each 
clothed with healthy foliage and flowers. This 
state can be secured in these autumn-struck 
plants in a way that it is difficult to accomplish 
with old specimens, or with later spring-struck 
stock, although the latter make nice small ex¬ 
amples, but for large conservatories where size is 
an object with a considerable portion of the oc¬ 
cupants, autumn-struck plants are the beet. 

Bedding’ plants.— It is now time that any 
plants that are required in quantity, and of 
which the stock is limited by reason of restricted 
space for wintering, should be started into 
active growth for the production of cuttings. 
Coleus, Iresines, Altemantheras, and variegated 
Pelargoniums are among those that we have now 
so to start, and of the kinds to be raised from 
seed the following are now being sown, viz., 
Cannas, Centaureas, Ferdinandas, Grevilleas, 
Solanums, Ferulas, and Chamsepeuces; all are 
sown in pans and covered with glass till germi¬ 
nation has taken place; bottom heat required 
65°, top heat 70°. It is too early as yet to sow 
such quick growing kinds as Castor-oils, Hemp, 
and Maize, because, if sown now, the pots get 
so full of roots that the plants get stunted be¬ 
fore planting-out time. Cannas that were lifted 
and wintered in sheds may now be divided into 
single crowns, and be potted in small pots and 
started into growth, but the slower the growth 
is excited the more robustly will the crowns 
come up. Dahlias, too, sorts that are required 
in quantity, should be at once placed in heat; 
they produce cuttings most freely when planted 
on a bed of leaves in the propagating pit. Cocoa 
fibre refuse or leaf-soil is just as good to plant 
them in as the best soil that can be got. The 
single varieties are now so mnch to the front 
that everyone will be expected to have them, and 
now is the time to set about their production. 
Yiolas, Calceolarias, Gnaphaliums, Echeverias, 
and Sempervivums in cold pits have suffered 
this season from damp more than they usually do 
from frost, and to prevent further mischief in 
this direction they should be frequently picked 
over, and every particle of decayed foliage re¬ 
moved, the surface soil stirred to hinder Moss 
formation and prevent a soured state, and air 
should be freely given whenever the weather is 
fine and unaccompanied by a frosty air. 

Shrubbery. 

Conifers and other trees.— The excep¬ 
tionally mild, open weather is proving a boon to 
all who have much planting or top-dressing 
labour on hand. For all Conifers and American 
plants the top-dressing is vegetable soil, that is, 
peat or well-rotted leaf soil. If well-decayed 
stable manure can be afforded to be mixed with 
it, the trees will better appreciate it. Beforo 
applying the dressing, remove all the loose top 
soil, Moss, Couch Grass, or other troublesome 
weeds, and then give at least double the 
quantity of the new dressing in lieu of the old 
soil cleared off, well firming it over the roots, 
and if the trees are on turf the sods may be at 
once rolled back, , but sl^ojnld not be beaten 
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down till a good soaking of rain has taken place 
to wash the soil in about the roots. Ornamental 
trees of every sort that seem waning may 
often be resuscitated by treatment of this 
kind. Thoms, Beeches, Limes, Oaks, and the 
like are not particular as to character of soil, 
provided it is good. For these kinds of trees 
we usually use the refuse from Vine and other 
fruit tree borders, and apply the manure in the 
form of a mulching over the entire space of the 
new dressing. When the weather is such that 
top-dressing cannot be proceeded with, the 
trenching of ground, draining, <kc., by way of 
preparation for new plantations, should be done, 
it being desirable that all planting be completed 
and the roots established in their new quarters 
ere there be danger of a check from drying 
March winds or early summer drought. 


Fruit. 


Vines. —So far a mild winter has favoured 
early forcing, and now days are increasing in 
length, time apparently lost through the dark 
month of December may be redeemed by taking 
advantage of bright days for running up the 
temperature of the house after it is closed, and 
by making frequent additions of warm leaves to 
the internal ridges and linings which have been 
at work ever since the house was closed. A con¬ 
tinuance of mild weather will lend an induce¬ 
ment to the maintenance of a high night 
temperature, but a period of rest being abso¬ 
lutely necessary to successful culture, a mean of 
60° must not be exceeded during the hours 
of darkness. Run up to 70° on bright mornings 
with a chink of air at the apex, and close early 
to insure a rise to 75° for a short time, with 
plenty of atmospheric moisture. Continue direct 
syringing until the bunches are well formed, 
and increase the fire heat if they show signs of 
running to tendril and drawing up towards the 
glasp. Many growers leave off syringing as soon 
as the Vines break, but whenever early forcing 
is carried on against Nature, a good syringe in 
skilful hands plays a very important part in 
keeping the Vines clean, healthy, and vigorous 
through the early stages of growth. If pruning 
and cleansing in late houses be still in arrear, 
lose no time in bringing this work to a close. 
Avoid the barbarous practice of depriving the 
rods of their natural protection by scraping off 
the bark, but wash them well with strong soap 
water, and keep the ventilators open until the 
time arrives for starting the Vines. Prepare 
Muscat houses for shutting up at the end of the 
month by giving repeated waterings to inside 
borders, and have a good body of well-worked 
fermenting material ready for use as an econo¬ 
miser of fire heat, as well m to produce a mild, 
soft atmosphere, so essential to the proper filling 
and bursting of the buds. By taking time by 
the forelock, and bringing Muscats on steadily, 
they will break evenly, and set their fruit better 
than if placed under high pressure before they 
come into flower; moreover, having the whole of 
the summer before them, the fruit will become 
thoroughly ripe by the end of August, the Vines 
will have a long season of rest, and the Grapes, 
being finished under bright sun heat, will be in 
the best possible condition for keeping after re¬ 
moval to the Grape room. A mid-season house 
containing mixed kinds may now be started in 
the usual way. 

Vegetables. 


Early Potatoes Bhould now be on the move, 
and the sprouts strong and vigorous. Early Peas 
on south borders should be earthed up and 
stacked. Nothing hurts young Peas so much as 
dry, harsh winds. A Pea farmer in Kent runs 
the plough up the middle of each row and leaves 
the Peas in a valley; thus managed, the winds 
blow over their heads—a capital plan, and one 
which we have for some years known the benefit 
of. A sowing of second earlies may be made at 
once. If I were obliged to grow only one va¬ 
riety of Pea, I should not hesitate a mompnt in 
fixing on Laxton’s Standard. Old green Wind¬ 
sor Beans are still the best. They have the 
colour, the flavour, and the requisite hardiness. 
Another sowing of them should be made at 
once. Now is a good time to form and plant 
new Horseradish beds. The land should be 
thoroughly trenched ; after this operation wait 
until the surface gets dry and workable. Plant 
one foot apart in the row, 3 feet row from row, 
with a crowbar, selecting young growing pieces 
with a top. Globe,,Artichokes may $l»q be 
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planted on rich land, bearing in mind the larger 
the top or crown, the better it is liked. Rhubarb 
(Hawk’s Champagne) is now grand in quality 
grown and forced in clean leaves, which are 
much better than manure. By putting a forkful 
of long manure on the covers just now on out¬ 
side beds, Rhubarb will soon push, and the same 
may be said of Seakale; but even in this case 
there should be ashes first, and then add a little 
long manure over all. Sweet delicious Rhubarb, 
much superior to long lean stalks, will thus be 
ready in March. We get our earliest spring 
Potatoes out of boxes 2 feet square. We fill them 
with leaf-soil and loam, and plant nine good 
sets in each. When 9 inches high, we give 
each a good watering and earth up, making each 
box, or rather the soil in the box, into a sharp 
ridge. They are most impatient of too much 
water; seldom any more is required after 
this earthing up. They are grown in Peach 
houses under the trees, and prove most service¬ 
able. Early Peas in boxes we grow in vineries 
for the present. We have now ready for use 
Rhubarb, Seakale, Asparagus, French Beans, 
Tomatoes, Snow’s White Broccoli, and Brussels 
Sprouts.—R. G. 

Cucumbers.—A few seeds of Telegraph 
may now be sown in small pot* filled with light, 
rich soil, and placed near the glass in a light, 
well-heated pit. Cuttings of a good strain may 
also be struck in a sharp bottom-heat, provided 
they can be taken from healthy plants which are 
free from insects. To ensure success, select firm, 
short-jointed shoots, insert them singly in small 
pots filled with fibry turf, previously warmed to 
a temperature of 80°, plunge under bell-glasses, 
and treat as seedlings after they are well rooted. 
Where Cucumber houses are divided into sec¬ 
tions, now is a good time to take one in hand and 
divest the plants of all the fruit and a portion of 
the old foliage which may have become infested 
with spider or mildew—two of the worst enemies 
we have to contend with in winter culture. 
Cleanse the house and glass, syringe with a mild 
insecticide and top-dress the beds or pots with 
fresh virgin loam and horse manure. If worms 
have found their way into the beds or pots, warm 
clarified lime water will soon dislodge them. See 
that houses in full bearing are not over-cropped, 
feed well with warm liquid manure and guano 
water alternately, fill the evaporating pans with 
the same, and top-dress the roots with fresh 
maiden loam little and often. With increasing 
length of days syringing may be more frequent, 
provided it can be done without raising a scald¬ 
ing steam from the pipes when they are hot. 
Many houses of winter Cucumbers are ruined by 
scalding steam from highly-heated pipes, and it 
generally happens that the mischief is not dis¬ 
covered until it is too late to seek a remedy. 
Amateurs and others who grow their Cucumbers 
upon the old-fashioned principle and depend 
upon their own seed beds for plants, should now 
set about getting the materials ready for making 
up a bed sufficiently large to receive a one-light 
frame. Good stable manure, well worked and 
fermented, and sound Oak leaves, in equal pro¬ 
portions, will work up well together. 


INDOOR PLANT& 

LILIUM AURATUM AND LONGIFLORUM. 

9035.—“ Japonica ” wishes to know the cul¬ 
ture of the above Lilies, viz., soil, time of 
planting, &c. L. auratum does well in the 
following mixture, viz.: good fibry loam, one 
half; well rotted leaf-mould, one fourth; well 
rotted manure (free from worms, &c.) and silver 
sand, one fourth, with a little lumpy charcoal 
mixed in. 

Time of planting. — The latter end of 
October I prefer, if the stems have died down, 
but imported bulbs, if planted late, bloom much 
later (I had two in bloom at the beginning of 
last November), so that the proper time to plant 
those bulbs is as soon as the stems have died 
down. My earliest auratum last season flowered 
early in the month of June, and bore seven 
blooms; after it had ripened and died down it 
waskept in too moista situation, through an over¬ 
sight, and when going to repot it at the begin¬ 
ning of October, I found it had started into 
growth again, and was just pushing a stem 
through the soil; so I re-potted it into a small¬ 
sized pot, and at the present time it is about 
18 inches high, with two flower buds on. 


Watering, & 0 .—I find auratuma do net 
like as much water as the varieties of L. speck-! 
sum. The soil in the pots should only be kept 
moist until the stems begin to appear through 
the soil, when they will require a little watering 
When fairly in growth a little weak liquid 
guano mixed with the water two or three times I 
a week will strengthen the growth very much, I 
and consequently increase the number of bloom*■ 
when the blooms begin to open water with pare I 
water alone. Some persons recommend using 
soot water now and then, but I manage my 
bulbs very well without it. I was induced to tiy 
it once on a favourite auratum, my best variety 
with the result that all the foliage dropped off] 
and it injured the bulb, in fact nearly spoiled it. h 1 
is a liquid you cannot properly guage the strength ! 
of, so wants using with very great care. A good 
method of using liquid guano is, have say a quart 
jug, which fill with water, into which put a table¬ 
spoonful of guano; if you water the plants with 
a small watering can without the rose, as I do, all 
there is to do is to mix in sufficient liquid | 
guano out of the jug, after stirring it up, to make 
the water about the colour of pale ale, which is 1 
a nice strength to use; if wanted stronger for 
some other plants, pour a little more out of the 
jug. After the Lilies have bloomed put them j 
outside in the full sun to ripen them c5, 
gradually reducing the water till none is needed. 
If the weather is wet lay the pots on their 
sides. 

Potting.— Plant a good-sized bulb into a 
7i-inch pot, with the crown of the bulb about i 
inches deep in the soil, and case it all over with 
silver sand as a preventive against rotting. If 
the bulbs are imported, one bulb in a pot is suS- 
cient, as it nearly always happens that if moie 
are potted together they will bloom at different 
times, and the bulb that blooms first does not 
require as much water as the latter varieties in 
the same pot that have still to bloom. If they 
are established bulbs,and all of one variety, they 
will bloom at one time, when a 9£-inch pot of 
four good bnlbs would look well when in flower. 
I partially crock the pots with lumpy charcoal :it 
has a tendency to keep the soil sweet, and is 
also acts as a manure. 

L. longiflorum. —The same soil and time 
of planting as above recommended will also suit 
this variety. I have been rather puzzled this 
last season with this variety, through unforeseen 
accidents during last year (1881). I had about 
a dozen good flowering bulbs and several smaller, 
which I potted in two pots. They came up very 
strong, and were just setting the bloom buds, 
when my Rose trees, especially the climbers, got 
so infested with green fly that I had to fumi¬ 
gate, which I did very strong, to make sure of 
clearing them off. I cleared them off, and 
at the same time damaged some of my plant.', 
killing all the newly-formed buds on the 
longiflorums. When put outside to ripen off, I 
plunged the pots partially ia the ground 
to keep them from being blown over. On 
the 8th of October a strong gale came on, 
and amongst other things some of the stems 
of the longiflorums, with the pots being partially 
plunged, got crushed down close to the soil be¬ 
fore they were thoroughly ripened. But not 
thinking at the time the bulbs would be affected 
in consequence the following year, and wanting 
a good specimen pot, I put twelve of the finest 
bulbs into an 11-inch pot. This last season, 
when I was expecting having a pot of Lilies fit 
for exhibition, two stems appeared, about a fort¬ 
night after two more, all very strong, but that 
was the finish for some time. I naturally thought 
the other bulbs had rotted away, through not 
being properly ripened. The four stems grew n? 
very strong, and had fifteen blooms of very large 
size amongst them. Just when the blooms were 
on, and when I thought all the other bulbs had 
gone hence, up comes the other eight stems, 
some strong and some medium, which bloomed 
fairly well, but very late, viz., the middle of 
N ovember. In the meantime the first four stems 
bad died down, when behold up they are comirg 
again as strong as ever. I am this way fixed. I 
cannot water the pot as it ought to be done, and 
the old stems spoil the looks of the new ones. 
If I water sufficiently to keep the growing bulbs 
right, then the ones going to rest get more than 
is good for them, which induces them to start 
growing again without having had a sufficient 
rest; and if I divide the bulbs I shall damage 
those that are growing. I am thinking of drying 
pff the lot, gpd then picking out the four bulbs 
DrigiraTfrcm 
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from the others, ami pot them in a separate pot 
together. If the two sets of bulbs had been in 
two separate pots they would have done very 
well. Can any reader suggest a remedy to bring 
them all to one time of flowering again ? 

Wigan. F. Rain ford. 


A FINE ORCHID FOR A COOL GREEN¬ 
HOUSE. 

(D1SA GRANDI FLORA.) 

No other terrestrial Orchid can compare in colour 
with Disa grandiflora when well cultivated ; in¬ 
deed, it is to be regretted that it was ever called 
an Orch id, seeing that the word too often frightens 
even good cultivators from growing it as an 
ordinary decorative plant for the greenhouse or 
conservatory, for which purpose it is well adapted. 
Although really an Orchid, and also a very 
beautiful one, it is as amenable to ordinary 
greenhouse cultivation as a herbaceous Calceo¬ 
laria or a Pelargonium, and, when in bloom, 
more effective than either. Disa grandiflora— 
at home on Table Mountain, at the Cape of Good 
Hope—is thus spoken of by a traveller who has 
paid a visit to its habitat: “ We crossed the Kloof, 
which is a spur of the mountain, the ocean 
below us, dotted with fishing boats, looking 
glorious in the early daylight, and ascended by 
Kastell Berg, passing on our way a large number 
of Amaryllis Belladonna, just throwing up their 
flower-spikes. About two hours and a quarter 
brought us to the plateau, in the rear of Table 
Mountain proper, and my aneroid barometer 
showed that we had attained an altitude of 2700 
feet. We had not proceeded 300 feet before wc 
perceived the brignt red spikes of Disa ferru- 
ginea, and almost at the same moment that 
charming flower Herschelia ccelestis, called here 
the Blue Disa, met our view. Less than a 
quarter of a mile brought us amongst quantities 
of Disa gfandiflora, and well may Harvey term 
it 4 the pride of Table Mountain,' for it would 
be difficult to find a handsomer or showier flower, 
and when you see a dozen or fifteen of its 
brilliantly coloured blooms together.it is a sight 
not readily to be forgotten. The intensity of 
colour exceeds that of any wild flower I have 
ever seen—the Snow Plant of California, with 
its rich colour contrasting with the spotless 
snow, excepted. Disa grandiflora grows most 
plentifully on the sides of the narrow water¬ 
courses which intersect the plateau, the sides, as 
a rule, being nearly straight, although we saw 
numbers on the face of large rocks where water 
was trickling down. The soil it grows in is a 
black sandy peat, and it may almost be said 
to grow in the water, the soil being so wet; 
and as this is the driest month here, it is clear 
that the roots are always in wet soil, and, I 
believe, they never rest, as examination showed 
that they were pushing forth new growth. Disa 
ferruginea and Herschelia ccelestis both like 
damp spots, but not so w f et as D. grandiflora; 
these two species do not appear to grow in 
masses as D. grandiflora does.” 

Culture and position.— Experience, not 
too pleasant betimes, has taught me one or two 
facts worth the attention of beginners in Disa 
culture. In repotting never disturb the roots or 
break up the ball too minutely. I once did this, 
and ruined a couple of strong, healthy plants, 
with a dozen good growths on each. Another 
point is never to place a pan of water below the 
pot in which this Disa grows. All it seems to 
require is a layer of fibrous peat, loam, and 
Sphagnum Moss about 3 inches in thickness 
above the crocks. Instead of fine white sand, 
employ nodules of sandstone and charcoal the 
size of Hazel Nuts. Some growers use horse 
manure and other manures in compost, but I am 
fully convinced that these are not all essential, 
although in the hands of a good cultivator they 
do no actual harm. An essential part of the 
cultural treatment is syringing at least twice 
daily during the growing season. A shelf near 
the glass seems to suit the plants best, even when 
grown in a shallow pit; this rule holds good, 
and an eastern exposure seems desirable, with 
abundance of diffused sunlight. No other 
Orchid I know seems so anxious to thrust its 
tiower-spikes up towards the side whence the 
sunlight comes as does this Disa. Even at the 
Cape wc are told this tendency is observable. An 
excellent cultivator of the Disa grandiflora re¬ 
marks : 44 1 repot my Disas in December, if 
needful, and place them in^a cold house^ along 
with Heaths and other * ’ 

Digitized by 


giving them a good soaking of water to settle 8773.— Cyclamens from seed. — Sow at 
the compost; afterwards they are kept fairly once in pots or boxes, using a mixture of equal parts 


moist till they show signs of growing freely, 
when they receive water every day (foliage and 
roots) through a fine-rosed watering-pot. At 
the end of May they are shifted to a cold frame, 
but still watered freely every day till flowers 
begin to open, when they are moved to the green¬ 
house, in company with Fuchsias, Ac., and 
similar plants. Here they receive just water 
enough to keep the Sphagnum alive. The com¬ 
post which I find to suit them best is equal parts 
good fibrous peat and Sphagnum Moss, with a 
little charcoal broken to about the sizes of 
Walnuts.” B. 


of loam, sand, peat, and leaf-mould, with good 
drainage. Place in a warm greenhouse or stove, 
and keep moist. When the plants appear place 
close to the glass; pot off singly into 3-inch 
pots when the plants have three or four leaves, 
and grow on in a watm, moist house, shading 
from strong sun. When ready, shift into 4-inch 
pots, and towards autumn expose to more air 
and a slightly drier atmosphere. They will 
bloom well next winter.—B. C. R. 

8765. — Culture of Camellias. — These 
only need heat when making their growth 
and setting their bloom-buds, and though they 
will succeed fairly well, with a little care, under 
continuous cool treatment, yet to induce them 
to make a free healthy growth and produce an 


Poinsettias in a cut state.- One point 
in reference to these seems to have been over¬ 
looked, and that is their lasting properties in abundance of their beautiful flowers, it is 
water. No flower remains longer fresh and beau- necessary to afford them a closer and warmer 



A cool house Orchid (Disa grandiflora). 


tiful when cut and put in water than Poinsettias. 
All other kinds of flowers which we use in 
glasses have to be renewed every week or 
oftener, but the roinsetlias last for a fortnight 
or longer, an advantage well worth bearing in 
mind.—J. M. 


atmosphere than is usually found in an ordinary 
greenhouse during the spring months. There¬ 
fore, as soon as the blooms are over, which is 
usually the case from the end of March to the 
end of April, do whatever pruning is icquisite, 
though little is usually needed beyond cutting 


, .. n out any dead or sickly wood and sht rtening 

Chinese Primroses. Mr. Robei » l)ack anv extra i nxvir iant shoots so as to preserve 

in Nurseries. WaUinston. semis u» blooms of , wcll . shapcd p i ant ; repot if necessary, or if 

not, give a slight top-dressing, and place the 
plants in any structure, be it house or pit, 
where a temperature of 60° or 66° at night to 
75° or 80° by day can be afforded, with a moist 
and rather close atmosphere, and shade from hot 
sun in the middle of the day. A stove-house, if 
not too warm, or even a vinery at work, will do 


l ^ghw qoded 


The Nurseries, Wallington, sends us 
Chinese Primulas, which are worthy of notice 
on account of their large size and great sub¬ 
stance. The edges of the petals are beautifully 
fringed. The white flowers are very pure, and 
have a bright yellow eye, and the rose-coloured 
flowers are very bright. 

87 46.— Ohryeanthemumfl after flower¬ 
ing. —The best plan is to cut them down near I nicely, as the shade given by the foliage of the 
the pot8 and remove to a cold pit where a little Vines, if not too heavy, will be beneficial rather 
protection can be given in severe weather, as 
many of the large-flowered kinds will not bear 
more than a few degrees of frost. Cuttings may 
be put in at any time from now till next May 
or June; strong suckers about 3 inches long, 
taken off just below the surface, make the best 
plants. When sufficient are obtained the old 
plants may be thrown away, but if a few large 
specimens are required these old plants make 
capital foundations. Thin out the shoots, stop 
them, and shift the plants onward as required, 
and they will attain a very large size. These, 
however, take a great deal of room and trouble, 
and for most purposes plants from cuttings 
struck in February or March arc far preferable, 

—B. C. R. 


than otherwise. Here, if plentifully watered 
and frequently sprinkled overhead, they will 
make a strong growth, and a quantity of buds 
will appear shortly afterwards. When this 
occurs, the temperature should be gradually 
lowered and more air given, or the plants may 
be removed to a cooler house for a time, caro 
being taken that the change is not made too 
suddenly. If the plants cannot be placed in 
heat, but must take their chance in a greenhouse 
or conservatory with a mixed collection, then a 
good alternative is to keep the house as warm as 
possible, and, by shutting up earlj\ with sun-heat 
and using the syringe freely, a very good result 
may be obtained. When the buds are fairly set 
the plants may be hardened off and if the 
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situation is genial and the air pure, during the 
month of August the plants may with advantage 
be placed in a protected and partially shaded 
position out of doors, though if the season be 
very wet and cold they would be better under 
cover. During autumn keep cool and admit 
abundance of air; the roots must be always 
moist. When the buds commence to swell a 
little heat may be given if the flowers are 
wanted early, and an occasional dose of weak 
liquid manure at this stage is very beneficial.— 
B. C. R. 

8759.— Large Chrysanthemums. —As 

a rule the Japanese varieties produce much 
larger blooms than any of the others, though 
they are not so compact as the incurved or 
reflexed. A dozen of the largest Japanese are— 
Fair Maid of Guernsey, Elaine, Dr. Masters, 
James Salter, Chang, Beaumont, Peter the 
Great, Red Dragon, The Sultan, M. R. Larios, 
Oracle, and M. C. Hubert. Twelve of the largest 
incurved kinds are—Empress of India, Guernsey 
Nugget, Golden Queen of England, Hereward, 
W. H. Morgan, Nil Desperandum, Prince Alfred, 
Princess Teck, Pink Perfection, Venus, Mrs. G. 
Rundle, and Jardin des Plantes.—B. C. R. 

8743.—Bouvardias.— These cannot be ex' 
pected to look anything but wintery under the 
treatment named. The only way is to keep them 
dry and free from insects, and in spring— 
February or March—cut back hard and start 
again in a close moist heat. If this cannot be 
done, merely prune them slightly, and plant out- 
of-doors about the end of May.—B.C. It. 

9053. —Cinerarias and Calceolarias. 

—Sow seed of Cinerarias at Midsummer for 
blooming in the following spring. Where there 
is ample heating power, seed sown early in May 
wiil give strong plants to bloom through the 
winter, but of necessity the plants get more 
drawn than do spring blooming ones, because of 
the lack of light in the winter. Seed should be 
sown on fine sandy soil in a shallow pan, which 
should stand in a greenhouse, and be covered 
with a large piece of glass that is slightly 
darkened with a little fine sand or similar mate¬ 
rial, to keep off bright sunshine till the seedlings 
are well up. When leaves are formed, the glass 
may be removed. We prefer this method also 
in raising Calceolaria and Primula seeds, as 
the soil, once watered, will keep equally moist 
for several days, and much less watering is 
needed than is the case if the soil is fully ex¬ 
posed to the air. There is always danger with 
minute seeds that just at the moment of germi¬ 
nation they may become burnt or dried for a 
few hours, and if such should happen, they will 
die, and the blame will be laid on the seeds. 
All good seed will germinate freely enough, so 
treated in July, without artificial heat. Calceo¬ 
laria seed may be sown at the end of July 
or early in August. If sown earlier, the plants 
may become too large for a small greenhouse. 
A frame is the best place in which to house 
them, so long as there is no danger from frost; 
but in the dead of the winter the plants will do 
better upon a top shelf in a greenhouse. 
Primula seed may be sown early in May, and 
again at the end of June, if there is space to 
grow so many. The first lot should bloom from 
November till March, and the others from March 
till May. For all the kinds the best soil is com¬ 
posed of sweet turfy loam one-half, and the 

rest rotten manure, leaf-soil, and sharp sand_ 

A. D. 

9054. — Geraniums not blooming. — I 

If Geraniums have bloomed all the summer, 
they can hardly be expected to continue flower¬ 
ing all through the winter. To have bloom 
from these plants through this season, it is de¬ 
sirable that they should be specially grown for 
that purpose, from cuttings struck in May, and 
grown on in pots till well rooted, then stood 
from the middle of August to the end of Septem¬ 
ber in the open air to get them hard and short- 
jointed, but in no case permitted to bloom. If 
the plants have been occasionally pinched they 
will be dwarf as well as short-jointed. 
In October they should come into the greenhouse, 
and then be permitted to bloom as freely as 
they like, having the help of manure water once 
a week. Still these plants will do little to fur-1 
nish winter bloom if the temperature of the 
house be not kept at from 45° to 50°, as the 
atmosphere is always damp in the winter, and 
heat is of more need to keep this dried than to 
force the plants into bloom.—A. 
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-This must arise from being in a shady 

position, or from too much water being given 
Geraniums like an open, granular, loamy soil, 
with a very little well-rotted manure. Only 
water the plants when dry, and give plenty of 
air, and if they are in a position to receive all 
the sunshine we have in the winter, they must 
bloom well. Of course if you give the plants 
liquid manure, or any other stimulant, before 
they are pot-bound, you sacrifice the bloom for 
foliage.—A. H. C. Watson. 

-It is rather much to expect Geraniums 

which have flowered all summer to continue 
blooming throughout the winter. If wanted to 
flower now the plants should have been specially 
prepared during summer. The buds wither 
probably because the plant has rot sufficient 
strength to bring them on. Winter is the time 
when the plants rest and gather strength to 
flower next sr>mmer.—A. G. O. S. 

9043. — AraHa Sioboldi.— “ L. D.” shonld 
have no difficulty in wintering his Aralia in a 
conservatory temperature, as it will withstand a 
good many degrees of frost quite uninjured. It 
is likely that the plant in question needs more 
pot room. The best time for potting is in March, 
as active growth will then be commencing. It is 
quite natural for the oldest leaves to turn yellow 
and drop off as new ones are formed, after the 
manner of all kinds of evergreens, and this 
Aralia forms masses of beautiful foliage. In this 
part, and, in fact, in all except the coldest 
localities, the Aralia proves quite hardy, and is 
one of the best of pot plants for cool houses, 
being very ornamental either as a young plant or 
as a mature specimen.—J. Gboom, Oosport. 

9044. — Arums not blooming.— Arums to 
induce free growth and blooming in the winter 
need an equable temperature of about 60°. The 
plants in question probably did not do so well as 
they should when planted out in the summer, 
for if strong crowns are not then formed there is 
little hope that either strong leaves or flowers 
will come in the winter. The artificial manure 
would be of more servioe in the summer than 
now, as with recently lifted plants it is not pro 
bable that the pots are full of roots, and until 
such is the case stimulants do more harm than 
good. It may also happen that the soil in which 
the plants now are is not suitable, and the roots 
refuse to move in it. Arums like stiffish turfy 
loam, some thoroughly rotted manure, and a 
little sharp sand for potting compost.—D. 

9051.— Cyclamens.— A temperature of 48° 
is sufficient to keep Cyclamens both growing and 
blooming if in a suitable house. The very best 
form of house is a low span-roof, the plants 
standing up near the glass. Failing this, in a 
sloping house, the stage should throw them near 
the glass, for if far removed, not only do the 
plants draw, but the leaves turn yellow and the 
blooms come poor and much twisted. Bulbs that 
have been in the same soil and pots for two 
seasons also throw up poor leafage. In the pre¬ 
sent case no information is given as to whether 
the plants have been recently repotted or not. 
—A. 

9038.— Fuchsias dying.— The cause of 
Fuchsias dying soon after being repotted in the 
spring is found in shifting and rubbing the balls 
hard down without giving a little extra warmth 
to promote immediate root action. In such case 
shifting should either be done before the buds 
start growth, and the roots are dormant, or else 
later, when the sun has become more powerful, 
and the young shoots have become more fully 
developed, to enable them to assist the roots 
into immediate action. Mere top-dressing can¬ 
not bo expected to suffice for large Fuchsias that 
are wanted to remain in pots and grow and 
flower vigorously all the summer, but with a 
proper shift with good fitting soil into pots a 
size larger, and well fed with manure water 
towards the end of the summer, they will do 
finely, and make good specimens. The Genista 
may be cut back to reduce its size as soon as 
the bloom is over. If at the same time its root 
ball is reduced and is repotted with fresh soil, 
the new growth will be strong. The plant should 
be kept close under glass until it has made a 
good start, and after that it may be placed in 
the open air to harden its summer growth.— I). 

9062.— Tuberoses for next year —These 
are of very little value to keep over for bloom¬ 
ing a second year. They are much like Hya¬ 
cinths in respect of blooming well the first year 


after being imported, and indifferently or not 
at all afterwards. One of our largest market 
growers has tried drying off the bulbs and re¬ 
potting a second year; but the result was a 
failure, and be finds he can secure bloom only 
by purchasing fresh bulbs every year.—D. 


OUTDOOR PLANTR 


Protecting half-hardy plants.-It may 

help those who have not yet tried the outdoor 
protection of half-hardy plants to mention a few 
of the materials and modes of applying them 
that I have found most effective, and in the fbt 
place I would especially call attention to the 
importance of leaving the old leaves, or withered 
tops on the plants until they are not only nfc 
from severe winter’s frosts, but are fairly started 
into new growth in spring, as in the use of plants 
such as Tritoma uvaria, Pampas Grass, awl 
others of similar habit, the old leaves form a 
very effective covering, and should on no account 
be removed. I may mention Ferns as beiny 
especially liable to injury from having their old 
fronds cut away at the approach of winter. The 
best plan with these plants is to work some de¬ 
leaves around their base or collar, and peg the 
fronds of the Ferns down to keep the wind from 
removing the leaves. Coal ashes are als> 
most efficient protectors, and Fuchsias, Salvia 
patens, and many plants of questionable hardi¬ 
ness may be made safe at the root under a good 
covering of ashes or Cocoa fibre. Then there 
are many plants that have no fleshy roots, but if 
killed down to the ground do not start again like 
the preceding, but a covering of leaves crashes, 
to keep the frost from penetrating to the fibrv 
roots, is a great help in preserving the tops, aid 
as a covering for the tops of dwarf stocks, Peut- 
stemons, Antirrhinums, and similar plants. 1 
find a slight covering of dry Fern fronds (Com¬ 
mon Bracken) or Asparagus tops, if laid on ai 
the approach of severe weather, and a few Pea 
sticks laid over them to keep the rough wind- 
from removing them, make a very efficient shel¬ 
ter. These slight coverings help more by miti¬ 
gating extremes or 6udden fluctuations than li¬ 
the amount of frost they exclude. I may al*> 
mention many half-hardy wall shrubs or 
climbers that may be helped through auy ex¬ 
ceptional visitation of frost by a covering of 
evergreen branches, such as those of the Sprue- 
Fir, that if tied on about the middle of Decem¬ 
ber, will remain green until all danger of severe 
frost is past. Magnolia grandiflora. Tea Rose?, 
or any valuable plants, should have a little pro¬ 
tection accorded them from December to the 
end of March, and a good covering over the 
roots of these will be found to greatly asMst 
them. We have already had two or three visita¬ 
tions of sharp frost, followed by equally sudden 
changes to mild, spring-like weather; and those 
who would preserve plants of questionable 
hardiness against damage from those sudden 
and trying fluctuations of temperature should 
lose no time in applying some of the above or 
similar remedies.— Jambs Groom, Seajidd , (im¬ 
port. 

Variegated Daisies.— Amongst all our 
hardy garden plants, few of a simple kind are 
more charming for winter decoration than are 
variegated Daisies. It is perhaps a misfortunp 
for these pretty things that they are of so humble 
a genus. To be only a Daisy is in the estimation 
of not a few a reproach, and therefore the wit 
crimson-tipped flower is often despised in const* 
quence. But at this dull, gloomy season, whir 
beds and borders are bereft of their summer 
tenants, or the great mass of hardy plants have 
for the time lost their leafage, any little thing 
carrying but a few prettily marked leaves thar 
gives light and life to the garden is roo^t 
acceptable. Variegated Daisies, however, are *o 
hardy and so easily increased and cultivated, 
that the colour obtained from them in the 
winter need not be restricted, for it is almost a- 
easy to have a few hundreds as a few dozen-. 
We prefer, in working up a stock of Daisies of 
all kinds, to pull to pieces and dibble out into 
fresh soil in May and again in October. By » 
doing the plants are fast increased and kept 
growing. The best plants of Daisies grown for 
market around London are so treated, and tb 1 
growth made by the single crowns in fresh soil 
after being dibbled up in the autumn is most 
remarkable. Daisies soon deterioriate if the 
plants be left too long in one place. They root 
Original from 
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rom the immediate base of the new growth, but 
rhen left standing in the same place, this young 
rowth gets so far out of the ground, and also so 
rowded, that the roots are unable to find the 
eedful nutriment. If pulled to pieces and re- 
lanted both in spring and autumn, the new 
rowth roots as readily as do Watercresses, and 
he growth is all the more robust. Still further, 
i the case of variegated kinds the leafage is not 
nly larger, but the colouring is brighter and 
he flowers deeper hued. No doubt the varie- 
ated kinds which have dark red flowers are the 
lost striking, because the contrast between the 
fliage and the flowers is so vivid, but there 
re white and pink kinds that are very pretty, 
ne sport gives flat-petalled flowers—a very 
ecided curiosity from a kind that has always 
i the past given only quilled-petalled flowers in 
id, white, and pink colours.—A. D. 

Abutilons for the flower garden.— 
he varieties of Abutilon have increased with 
onderful rapidity during the last few years, 
it I name only those that have done well as 
mmer bedders. These are Due do Malakoff, 
hich has very large flowers, in colour like those 
the old striatum; Boule de Neige, white; 
jmoinei, sulphur-yellow: and the variegated 
ads Darwini variegatum and Tbomsoni varie- 


them taken up and potted in 6-inch pots, and 
each plant has at this time from three to nine 
strong flower-stems, 2 feet high, with plenty of 
bloom just opening. Though quite hardy, it 
will make a grand plant for greenhouse decora¬ 
tion.—R. N. 


THE WHITE LILY. 

(LIL1UM CANDIDUM). 

This well-known garden Lily is peerless in 
purity, beauty, and fragrance while it lasts. Like a 
good many old things, it need not be discarded 
for newer beauties. It is effective in any position, 
is readily increased, and easily cultivated; it 
flowers best, however, if not frequently dis¬ 
turbed. For many years a line of Lilies has been 
queen of a ribbon border in my garden through¬ 
out the month of June. For the time they fill 
all eyes, and, as it were, obscure, by their superior 
beauty, all else. When the Lilies fade and die a 
row of white single Dahlias take their place and 
well occupy the ground the Lilies have left 
vacant. We have other times patches and beds of 
Lilies in other positions, and everywhere they 
flourish. Damp is the greatest enemy to the 
white Lily, therefore it should always be planted 
in well-drained soil. Our engraving represents a 


the seed was then new, it germinated more 
rapidly than if saved and sown in the spring; 
but the spring is always an extra busy time, and 
the raising, pricking out, and planting out a large 
number of anything is work well saved if it can 
be done at some slacker time. I sowed the seed 
in shallow 12-inch pans, and from four of them 
have taken 1000 seedlings, so that it is evident 
the seed must have come up freely. The soil 
was good, light, and sandy ; the pans were put 
into a frame, and kept shaded till the seedlings 
were well up. When strong enough, I pricked them 
out thickly into a large frame in good soil, kept 
them shaded for a time and always well watered, 
and the result is now being reaped in strong 
plants, three-fourths of which at least will bloom 
in spring. In connection with these plants I 
learnt the importance of doing a thing at the 
right moment. Some of the seedlings I was 
enabled to get pricked out from the pans when 
just ready; others were put aside for the want 
just then of room, and did not get pricked out 
for fully three weeks later. The result is remark¬ 
able, as that three weeks’ start has made the 
plants put out early quite twice the size of those 
put out later. It is these which I fear will not be 
strong enough to bloom in the spring. As the 
soil here is a stiff clayey loam, which becomes 



ni. The two last are effective as “dot” 
ts in large masses of Pelargoniums or dark¬ 
er! plants used for the sake of their foliage, 
they are almost equally well suited for 
ling 1 by themselves, but still better for plant- 
thinly over entire beds, and using either 
is. Verbena venosa, or Verbena Purple King 
e interstices, the whole forming one of the 
t “ shot silk” bed arrangements that can be 
>ived. The preceding kinds are the most 
tive when used singly, either as centres or 
listant over large beds of naturally dumpy- 
ing bedding plants. All the kinds are best 
tgated in autumn ; they strike readily in a 
e if afforded a bottom-heat of 65°. As soon 
■ ack they should be taken out and wintered 
>re pots in a cool house or pit, and at the 
ining of February be potted off singly in 
loam, and be grown on sturdily till plant- 
tit time at the end of May or early in June, 
ngs put in now, and grown along in a warm 
will also make good plants by planting 
rue. 

White Campanula —Last April 
ited out on an east border a few dozens of 
mall plants of the Harebell (Campanula 
i folia alba fl.-pl.) In October they were 
nC r strong flower-stemsf""T tutfl a few Tot 
Digitized by (jQ <?k 


border of white Lilies growing in a Somersetshire 
garden. 

Lilium candidum as a pot plant.—I 

always require some stately flowers for church 
and other decorative purposes, and give a 
preference to those that come out well from a 
darker background. From this point of view 
there are few things to compare with this noble, 
easily-managed Lily, that would be much more 
admired if it came from California or Japan 
instead of from where I take it (any time after 
growth is completed) —the flower borders. I lift 
the bulbs with little soil, but with every rootlet 
possible complete, and pot into not larger than 
8-inch pots. I do not want tall stems, and can 
feed with liquid manure if I so desire. I transfer 
them again to the border to ripen their crowns. 
Need I refer to its gorgeous beauty and fra¬ 
grance. This is the Madonna Lily of the 
Italians. I understand there are varieties with 
golden and silver-striped foliage, and others 
double, all of which must be very desirable. 
-W. J. M. 

Hardy Primroses.— I have just been 
planting out strong plants of coloured hardy 
Primroses from seed saved last J une and sown 
the first week ki July. I am not sure that though 


very adhesive and full of moisture in the winter, 
I have it first well dug and cleaned, and then 
thrown into beds; over these is then laid a good 
dressing of road manure full of sharp grit, into 
which, when forked in as the planting proceeds, 
the young plants root freely. I think for heavy 
soil it is the best of manure.—A. D. B. 

9034— Single Dahlias. — In order to get 
plants to bloom the same year, the seed should 
be sown early in the year, a temperature of 
quite 60° being required to induce its free germi¬ 
nation. Well drain a 6-inch pot or a pan, and 
fill it almost to the rim with light sandy soil, 
making the surface quite level and moderately 
firm. Water before sowing, and cover the seed 
thinly with sand, placing under a handlight or 
covering with a pane of glass until germination 
takes place. When large enough to handle, trans¬ 
plant simply into small pots, shifting even- 
tuallyinto 2^-inch pots. Until May keep them 
moving in a warm house, and then remove them 
to a frame or cool house, eventually hardening off 
and planting out the first week in June. Where 
no warmth early in the year is at command, the 
seed may be sown in May in a cold frame, but as 
the plants will not come large enough to flower 
the same season, it is better to grow them along 
until they come into ^iii|ch pots,, wherein they 
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may be wintered, to be set oat in the open the 
following year.—J. C. B. 

9050.— Planting Anemones.— The tube¬ 
rous roots of Anemone f ulgens should be planted 
not later than Michaelmas, and earlier if pos¬ 
sible. We do not lift ours during the summer, 
but prefer to let them remain in the ground, 
where they keep fresh and plump, and begin to 
throw roots and leaves quite early in the 
autumn. It is worthy of remark, however, that 
the plants this winter do not show that precocity 
to bloom that was evinced last winter, when 
they began to bloom in November, and continued 
to do so all the winter. We attributed that 
precocity to the thorough ripening the tubers 
got in the hot sunshine of the previous summer. 
On the other hand, the heat of the past summer 
was never at any time long or intense. When 
it is desirable to lift the tubers to divide them 
for increase, or to shift elsewhere, we prefer 
just about Michaelmas, as they immediately 
make growth and get well established before the 
winter sets in.—A. D. 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


TREES FOR WATERSIDE PLANTING. 

I have found the following trees and shrubs 
capable, when suitably grouped, of giving beau¬ 
tiful effects by the side of water:— 

Deciduous trees.— Birch of any kind, 
but the common is as effective as any other. It 
tells well grouped by itself or backed up by 
darker foliage. Its effect when drooping over a 
quiet surface of water is unique. It is one of 
those trees, thin in foliage, which may be planted 
on the south side of water, as its shadow is not 
so dense as to cause the water to have an inky 
look. Planes look well, either occidentalis or 
orientalis; they are excellent massive objects 
suitable for a jutting promontory, effectually 
blocking the view at such points. The many va¬ 
rieties of Quercus americana are grand subjects, 
on account of their noble growth and fine autumn 
tints ; they are also quicker growers than Q. pe- 
dunculata. Acers do not dislike proximity to 
water ; and as they are trees of moderate altitude, 
and have pleasing shades of colour in autumn, 
besides standing well against the wind, they ought 
not to be omitted. The Balsam Poplar and the 
Lombardy grow rapidly near water, and look well 
either in groups or as single specimens. They 
afford excellent shelter, and are good drying-up 
plants in swampy land when thickly planted and 
timely thinned out. Ash may be employed, but 
sparingly. It should consist of the drooping and 
the American kinds, which are weaker growers 
than the commoner sorts. Gymnocladus cana¬ 
densis, Juglans cinerea, J. nigra, and Ailantus 
glandulosa, possessing similarity of foliage, are 
good telling subjects, as solitary trees, and do not 
suffer from a wet subsoil. Catalpa bignoniaeflora 
excels the common Elm in height and massive¬ 
ness, with its roots partly in water. Celtis 
australis is a fine distinct low tree for water 
margins. Gleiditschias are also pretty light- 
foliaged trees of moderate growth. 

Coniferous shrubs. — From amongst 
these I would select Juniperus virginiana, which 
makes good groups alone or mixed with Thuja 
sibirica, T. sibirica plicata, Cupressus Lawso- 
niana, and Thujopsis borealis; in fact, most of 
the hardy Thujas do well by water, if planted 
somewhat above its level. Juniperus sabina, J. 
squamata, and J. prostrata are effective as creep¬ 
ing plants for margins. Pinus Strobus, P. cx- 
oelsa, P. Pinaster, and P. austriaca grow well and 
form imposing masses when aged 


Shrubs. —These may consist of Sea Buck¬ 
thorn, Elmagnus sativa, Hibiscus syriacus, Ribes 
of sorts, Lilacs, Viburnum macrocarpum, V. Len- 
tago, V Opulus, Pavia macrostachya, Privets of 
sorts, Taxus baccara, T. bibernica, Pyrus japo- 
nica, P. prunifolia, Yucca filamentosa, Y. gloriosa, 
Spirseas of many kinds, Laurels, Euonymus 
curopieus and E. latifolius, Quinces, climbing 
Roses, Box, Arundo Donax, Pampas Grass, 
Clematis Vitalba, C. patens, C. montana, and 
Virginian Creeper. 

If these varied subjects be employed in groups 
quite near to or but little removed from the sur¬ 
face, alternating with lines, single plants, and in 
the various ways that will suggest themselves to 


a man of taste, and with a good knowledge 


of the habits a: 
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of the various 

e 


plants, the effect would certainly give satisfaction 
in a few years. S. 


BERRY-BEARING TREES AND SHRUBS. 
Cotoneaster Hookebi (buxifolia) to my mind 
is the best of the Cotoneasters; now after the 
birds have taken every berry from the generally 
popular C. Simonsi, C. Hookeri is radiantly 
beautiful, the berries being borne in great pro¬ 
fusion, of a good size, and of a deep glossy 
crimson-scarlet. I looked over a large number of 
C. Simonsi to-day, and could not find one perfect 
berry; in fact there has not been any for a 
month or more. Another most telling and ex¬ 
cellent small tree is C. bacillaris; it grows 
20 feet or so high, and the branches are borne 
down with the profusion of its ebony-black 
berries, which are of large size, and remain on 
long after the leaves have fallen. Suitably 
placed, this has quite a unique effect. Two 
other good berry-bearing shrubs are Viburnum 
dentatum and davuricum, both being somewhat 
similar in appearance; their upper surfaces 
bristle with a profusion of blue-black berries, 
which, like those of the Cotoneaster just 
alluded to, remain on long after the leaves 
have fallen. I have seen the Laurustinus quite 
handsome with its purplish fruit, but of lateyears 
its reputation for hardiness has suffered so much 
that we cannot recommend it. The chief value 
of an ornamental shrub or tree, whether berry¬ 
bearing or otherwise, consists in its lasting pro¬ 
perties. I have latterly lost much of my faith in 
the Mountain Ash as a pictorial tree, its 
season being so short in ordinary positions. The 
birds commence to eat the berries the moment 
they are ripe. I once thought I had discovered 
a form of this tree with persistent berries, as 
when I saw it in the end of December not a 
berry had been removed, but I afterwards found 
out (it grew close to a house) that a gun was 
kept there. The short-season failing applies 
with equal force to all forms of Berberis, though 
B. communis lasts for several weeks, and is very 
charming while it lasts. We cannot, howeveri 
claim much decorative value for any member of 
the family on the score of their fruit, which is 
generally tasty; this the birds know, and they 
attack them one after the other as they come in. 
The Mountain Ash has a dangerous rival in 
Cotoneaster frigida. This grows to a good-sized 
tree, is quite sub-evergreen, and the berries— 
bright red—very persistent; in fact they remain 
on all the winter. If we could hit upon some 
plan to make berries distasteful to the birds, it 
would, I expect, be largely adopted; berries 
play such an important part in autumn and 
winter decoration, that their preservation bv 
any method is a matter of much moment. Pend¬ 
ing this discovery, making a selection of berry¬ 
bearing trees having the longest season is the 
next best thing to do, and Cotoneaster Hookeri 
will be found to be one of the brightest and most 
lasting of all. T. S. 

Osrnanthus ilioifolius.— This handsome 
shrub does not appear to be planted so gene¬ 
rally as it deserves to be. The green-leaved is 
more vigorous and spreading in its habit of 
growth than the variegated kind, and is, I think, 
somewhat hardier, as it passed through the late 
severe winter quite uninjured, whereas the 
variegated sort lost a good deal of foliage after 
the frost, though even then it did not suffer so 
much as Portugal Laurels, Aucubas, and other 
shrubs usually considered to be hardy. The Os- 
manthus does not seem to be at all fastidious 
in the matter of soil. It grows freely in a re¬ 
tentive loam, and is equally vigorous in a pre¬ 
pared peaty soil. Our largest plant is 14 feet in 
diameter and 10 feet high, and forms a rather 
dense bush, but with a free branching habit of 
growth. The flowers, which are white, very 
small, and Bweetly scented, are produced freely 
in October and November, but its value as an 
ornamental shrub consists in its handsome bright 
foliage and habit as just described. It is well 
worth a place in the most choice collection of 
shrubs.—J. E. 

Digging Shrubberies. — Those who 
annually dig their shrubberies will be taking 
advantage of the present mild weather to give 
them extra attention. A “point over” gives 
them a clean and tidy appearance, but as re¬ 
gards the shrubs themselves, most of which are 
burface rooters, to dig among them means the 


destruction of many of their most important 
feeders. There are, however, circumstance* j n 
which it is necessary to keep growth in check 
in order to keep the plants at the desired size 
digging in such a case will be no disadvantage 
but if growth and the best of health is the con¬ 
sideration, there is no doubt that the lets tin 
are interfered with the better. Rhododendrons 
especially, and similar rooting plants, as wellL 
Conifers generally, the value of which depend* 
on their size, should never have their roots dug 
amongst, but a top-dressing of good soil wet: id 
benefit them and freshen up the surface. 
have a considerable area of shrubberies, and we 
dig among them as little as possible, but keer. 
them clean and tidy by means of the hoe and 
rake. If weeds are not allowed to seed, I find 
that the ground soon becomes easier kept than 
when annually dug, an operation which turns 
up fresh seeds every time it is performed - 
A. M. 

Simona's Cotoneaster (C. Simonsi). - 

How very bright and cheerful this is at this time 
of year ! It belongs to a family that bears gailv 
coloured berries, more showy sometimes than 
those of the Hawthorns and similar trees. This 
shrub is very hardy and free, and though not so 
large as some of its congeners, it is capital for 
walls, rocks, banks, or shrubberies. 

9064.—Pruning 1 evergreens.— 1 “M. 0. w. 

will find February or March the best months to 
prune back Bays, Laurustines, Ac., for if cut in 
mid-winter the wood is liable to split if sever-: 
frosts follow immediately. But it is a i-x- 
common error to let evergreens get so mud 
overgrown as to need large limbs cutting cf 
If taken in time and thinned out a strong knife 
will remove any shoot that ever ought to nee*.; 
cutting, and this can safely be done at ziy 
season. If planted at sufficient distance? to 
develop large bushes, evergreens need but little 
pruning, but if it is absolutely necessary to u- 
repressive measures, try cutting the strot?e>* 
shoots out annually, as it is the mcdeiau ■ 
strong shoots that are most floriferou?. vJ 
therefore desirable to retain.—J. Groom. b,- 
field , Gosport. 

9030.—Moving old Mulberry tree -I 
hope a few remarks on this subject will not U 
out of place from one that has had experiens 
in moving trees of all sizes, from a small bust to 
a large tree with a trunk thicker than a man'? 
body. One among them was a Mulberry, I should 
say over a hundred years old, and it is nit- 
growing and doing well in Welbeck Garden?, I 
think “C. H. F.” may move his tree wit but 
much fear, and particularly if the soil is of i 
strong nature, as it will hang together with :U 
roots, and a good ball can thus be secured. 1: 
the stem is not a very thick one the tree may be 
moved with a small truck, such a one as a masur 
U3es to move stones about. If it be thick, I 
should say plank it in the following manner 
First dig a trench round and form a square ball 
of soil to be moved with the tree, the size ac¬ 
cording to the size of the tree, the depth cf the 
trench to be a little below the roots; then make 
a hole under the centre of the tree at the better: 
of the trench, the width of the hole according to 
the planks, say two planks wide, then form a 
grove in the ball on the top of the planks on ur 
the centre at each end the width of the piau-. 
the same at the sides, so that they will rest ones J. 
end of the end plank ; then lift the centre plank-' 
with a screw jack if at hand, or a plank wi i .. 
lever, and that should lift soil and tree alk 
high enough to get planks and some v.v, i 
rollers under it and roll it to its place.-A 
Working Man. 

Birds and Primroses.— The way in 

which we prevent birds from eating off the tops 
of Peas is perhaps as good and effective a pjn 
as can be adopted to save Primroses. We a« 
troubled with multitudes of sparrows and cLa?- 
finches, and when we sow' a border of Tea?. *' 
soon as we perceive them comiDg through •!< 
ground two or three lines of worsted are stretched 
over each row about 4 inches from the grcun& 
This proves effectual. The other day in pa-vs* 
along the front of a border of Peas treated ■ 
this way I observed that for a few feet at the m 
of one of the rows the worsted had been brolaj 
away by some means, and the sparrow? M 
taken advantage of it, for they were vigorossjj 
destroying that part of the row: we are oblifl 
to protect our seed beds when made on bonM 
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t front of walls in the same way, or every seed 
ould be taken as soon as it pushed through the 
)il. I find, too, that sparrows, where allowed 
> multiply too much, are as destructive to the 
ads of Currants and Gooseberries as bullfinches, 
id to prevent our Cherries and Plums from 
jing entirely disbudded we are obliged to use a 
msidcrable amount of powder and shot every 
jar. I regret that I am obliged to resort to this 
lode of destruction, but there is no help for it, 
>r if allowed to live and multiply and work their 
ill, we should never have a Plum, Cherry, Goose- 
erry, or Currant in the garden.—R. L. 


VHQBTABLB& 


Veitoh’s Protecting' Winter Brooooli. 

-This is doubtless one of the very best for a 
ipply at this date; it is so thoroughly pro- 
icted with large thick leaves curling down 
osely over the heart, that it takes a severe 
ost to injure it in open quarters. The best 
an, however, is to take the plants up and lay 
tern in closely together, either in frames well 
mtilated on all favourable occasions, or even 
. the open ground, to be covered when neces- 
.ry, for if shut up close the flavour is soon 
Eected.—J. G. L. 

Viok’s Criterion Tomato.— This is one 
the best Tomatoes for winter work, as it sets 
i fruit more freely in the short dark days than 
me of the other sorts. It is very distinct from 
e large flat Tomatoes so popular in summer, 
sing pale red, nearly oval, and beautiful even 
outline. It bears its fruit in clusters, con- 
sting of from three to six in each cluster. At, 
is time of year the blossoms should be' 
rtilised with a small camel-hair brush, and if 
;pt in medium-sized pots it will be more pro- 
ic than if pushed into over-vigorous growth, 
when a good crop of fruit is swelling they can 
i assisted with copious supplies of liquid 
inure, and slight top-dressings of rich manure 
11 keep the plants vigorous for a long time. 
>matoes are in request all the year round, but 
pecially in winter and the early spring months, 
d for keeping up a supply of them I find 
thing to beat Vick’s Criterion, and for the 
ire favourable time of year Hathaway’s 
ccelsior and the Trophy. 

Bowing Lettuces and Cauliflowers. 
A small sowing of Veitch’s Forcing Cauli- 
wers and Bath Cos Lettuces should now be 
ide in boxes to succeed those wintering in 
:d frames. I find Veitch’s Forcing Cauliflower 
cellent for very early work, coming into use 
a minimum of time. The produce of seeds 
vn in boxes and placed in an early vinery or 
ach house, and gradually hardened off in cold 
ones and pricked out in February under some 
m-lights, will make an excellent succession 
the autumn-sown plants. Amongst Lettuces 
ave not yet found any thing to beat the Black- 
ided Bath Cos.- J. G. L. 

Protecting early Peas from birds.— 
ere are some localities I know where early 
is are very liable to be destroyed wholesale 
rooks, jackdaws, &c. Peas planted on a sunny 
der now when throwing up their white buds 
ract crows owing to the general absence of 
er feeding material, and immense destruction 
in takes place in a single morning. Rather 
Lous, I found last year when the Peas were 
>wed to start in frames or boxes until the tops 
ame green, and then transferred to open 

is, they were not molested. Furze tops are 
>rotection against mice or rats, but not 
>lly against birds. I understand there is a 

it, cheap, convenient galvanised wire net- 
r recently made for laying down on the 
Is, easily removed, and intended to meet such 
is. Illustrations of this are often given in 
ertisements.—W. J. M. 


arly Peas.— Having read in your valuable 
?r an article on the above subject from 
D., 1 ’ I agree with him in most that he says, 
think his is not the best mode of trapping 
i. I therefore give a few suggestions as to 
way I catch them, I may say without failure, 
two bricks and stand them up edgeways, 
so that one in falling would meet the other, 
a piece of wire, not too stiff, about the 
:h of a brick, and on this wire thread a pea, 
ing one brick standing on edge, and lean the 
r towards the standing jDQe supported by 
piece of ^ire^ so thajt th/leasttoucb 


mouse will cause the slanting brick to fall, and, 
no doubt, the death of the mouse is instanta¬ 
neous. Since discovering this plan I have never 
had my peas touched. I place several of these 
traps up directly after sowing, and catch them 
before they commence their depredations. I 
formerly used the small spring clams with a 
small piece of cheese tied on the tongue, but 
fouud I caught robins, which birds I cannot 
allow to bo destroyed. I did not set these traps 
long in this way, but got a three-inch drain pipe 
and placed the trap in the pipe; it was then 
safe from birds, cats, <fcc., I found the mice 
went into these pipes for the cheese more freely 
than they did when the trap was set in the open, 
but since setting the brick trap I have altogether 
discarded the cruel spring traps. I cannot also 
agree with “ S. D.” as to the best early Pea. My 
experience is that there is no early Pea to beat 
Day’s Early Sunrise for cropping and flavour, 
and it is quite as early as Easter Invicta if sown 
in November.—II. W. 

Winter and spring salads.— Endive, 
both curled and Batavian, must be got into 
cold frames and blanched as required for use ; 
with us it has kept best on ridges between late 
Celery. It will now be removed with good balls 
of earth and set thickly in frames, or in cold 
houses, moving it into a dark house to blanch as 
wanted. Lettuces may be packed moderately 
close in cold frames, but the best of all for 
winter, the old Brown Cos, will keep well out of 
doors under a slight covering of Bracken or old 
Asparagus tops. Chicory must be potted and 
placed in a dark, warm house, such as a Mush¬ 
room house, or in forcing houses, with an in¬ 
verted pot over jt to blanch the tops. Tarragon 
roots must be potted and placed in a temperate 
house ; it is indispensable in salads. Mustard 
and Cress should be sown in boxes about every 
third day, a brisk heat being necessary to get 
them mild in flavour; they may, when fit, be 
removed to a cooler house until required. Chervil 
is best grown against the foot of a wall, where 
it can be readily protected with thatched hurdles. 
Radishes should be sown on slight hotbeds, 
either by themselves or in rows between early 
Potatoes.—J. G. 


CULTURE OF THE CUCUMBER. 

( Continued from page 537J 

Winter Ououmbers. 

Sowing. —For late antumn and winter bear¬ 
ing, the seed should be sown in the end of 
August or beginning of September. Plant each 
seed in a 3-inch pot in a compost of rich turfy 
loam and leaf-mould in equal proportions, and 
plunge the pots in some close pit or frame near 
the glass. An old nearly-spent hotbed turned 
over and freshened up will be a suitable place, 
as it is not necessary to hurry them, but it is 
important to have strong, vigorous plants grown 
without any kind of check. It is well also to 
raise a few more plants than will be required, as 
in that case one has the chance of selecting 
strong plants only, and in any given number 
raised there will always be a small percentage 
of weakly ones. Indeed, one of the most im¬ 
portant points in the culture of winter Cucum¬ 
bers is a short sturdy growth from the seed leaf 
up to the bearing state. 

Strengthening the plants.— When fruit 
is not immediately wanted, the removal of all 
male and female blossoms will give plants in¬ 
creased strength, and better fit them for carrying 
heavier crops when the time comes for planting 
them. Where the autumn and winter supply 
has to be obtained from one house, leave three 
plants—one in the middle and one at either end 
—altogether uncropped through the autumn by 
pinching off all fruits as soon as they show them¬ 
selves, and keeping the growth pinched back 
moderately close at the same time. The ad¬ 
vantages of this plan will be seen when about 
Christmas the exhausted plants are pulled up, 
giving those left room for development. 

Temperature, coverings, &,c.—With the 
month of November the winter culture of Cu¬ 
cumbers may be said to commence, and as 
success or failure depends upon the observance 
or neglect of a few simple rules and daily atten¬ 
tion to details, we may assume that all the 
plants, either in pots or on hills, are by the 
month mentioned making good progress, that 
due provision has been made for the main¬ 
tenance of top and bottoip-heat, and covering of 


some kind is at hand for placing over the glass 
in cold weather. The first thing to be guarded 
against is sudden checks, as few plants are 
more difficult of restoration to healthy growth 
than winter Cucumbers, and as no rule can be 
laid down for the manngeraent of any particular 
house or pit, the cultivator should be guided 
by the power he has at command in fixing upon 
the temperatures he is likely to be able to main¬ 
tain without over-lieatiDg the hot-water pipes in 
severe weather. 

Where fermenting material is used as a 
plunging medium, with a heated chamber 
underneath, 75° to 85° may be decided upon for 
bottom-heat, 65° to 70° for the night tempera¬ 
ture, with a rise of 10° to 15° as the maximum 
when the weather is bright and sunny, but 
nothing is gained by hard forcing in the dead of 
winter, and it is better to work a little below 
than above these figures when the days are dark 
and nights are unusually cold. When the young 
plants intended for coming into bearing in De¬ 
cember have filled two-thirds of the length of 
trellis allotted to them, the points should be 
pinched out of the leaders. All side shoots should 
be trained horizontally. 

Water with a dash of guano or diluted liquid 
at a temperature of 80° to 85° should be given 
in sufficient quantity to penetrate to the drain¬ 
age when it is needed, and to keep the foliage 
in a healthy state, and counteract the drying 
influence of fire-heat; water at the maximum 
temperature of the house may be syringed over 
the bed and other surfaces two or three times a 
day, the quantity used being regulated by the 
top and bottom-heat, as an excess in a cold 
house may result in an attack 6f mildew. 

Ventilation should have daily attention and 
a sweet, health-giving atmosphere should be 
maintained by the removal of all decaying 
matter, and the frequent washing of the glass, 
shelves, and floors. As growth progresses and 
active young roots appear on the surface of the 
soil, good virgin turf in a rough state and a few 
lumps of old lime rubble or charcoal may be 
placed over them little and often, but when the 
plants get into bearing well-worked but fresh 
Mushroom manure may be used as a top-dress¬ 
ing in preference to mixing it with the soil. 

Culture in pots.— Where there is no other 
convenience for growing Cucumbers in winter, 
a few plants may be put into large pots and 
placed in corners of a warm house, such as a 
plant stove. The pots should be well-drained, 
and filled three parts full of compost, adding a 
little at a time as the plants require it, until the 
pots are full. For autumn and winter work the 
pot system has many advantages, not the least 
being the facility with which fresh fermenting 
tan or leaves may be placed in immediate con¬ 
tact with the pots. Of the two preference should 
be given to sound leaves, as plants of all kinds 
seem to luxuriate in the moisture which arises 
from them. 

Summer Ououmbers. 

As the month of May approaches, arrangements 
should be made for growing the summer Cucum¬ 
bers in pits and frames in preference to hot- 
water heated houses, which suit them well in 
winter, but are better adapted for light and 
heat-loving subjects like Melons in summer. In 
these pits the moisture from fermenting ma¬ 
terial, and the check to radiation by the use of 
mats, produce a state of health which must go 
far to ensure success. Many frames will at the 
time of year alluded to be cleared of bedding 
and other plants, and one of the most profitable 
crops with which they can be re-filled is Cucum¬ 
bers. Early in spring or late in autumn 
Cucumbers in frames are often difficult to 
manage properly, but throughout June, July, 
August, and September they may be very suc¬ 
cessfully cultivated in cold frames with very- 
little trouble or expense. Early in spring 
Cucumbers require a large hotbed on which to 
start them freely into growth, but from May to 
September only a very small hotbed is necessary 
for that purpose, just sufficient to start the 
plants at first being enough. This is a great 
advantage, because in many instances material 
to make hotbeds cannot be had in quantity, and 
in many cases it is difficult to procure at all. 
There arc, however, few places in which some 
material or other cannot be had with which to 
form a hotbed. 

It is well understood that leaves and long 
litter manure make the best hotbeds, but where 
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these cannot be had, a hotbed that will now { 
Cucumbers well may be made without them. 
As lawns and patches of Grass in front of houses 
now require cutting, the Grass that comes off 
them forms an excellent material for the pur¬ 
pose. Old leaves of any description, tan. saw¬ 
dust , shavings, and, indeed, anything of that 
description may be mixed with the Grass, and if 
not mixed in greater quantity than the Grass 
itself, it will heat satisfactorily. All the ma¬ 
terial put together should be thrown into a heap 
for a week, and turned every other day during 
that time. In forming the bed, if the frame be 
4 feet by 6 feet, make it 7 feet by 5 feet. From 
1 foot to 18 inches at the front, and 2 feet or 
30 inches at the back, is a good height, and the 
material must be trodden down very firmly. 

When finished, the frame may be set on the 
top, and the material may be packed around the 
frame about 3 inches up from the bottom, but a 
lining up to the top is not necessary at first. 
When matters have been brought to this point, 
the Cucumber plants will be required. These 
cannot be raised without a little bottom-heat, 
and where no other means of supplying this is 
at band but the newly-made bed, the best way 
is to sow the seed where the plant has to grow, 
and thus save potting and shifting. 

Supposing the bed to be made and everything 
done as described early in June, abundance of 
Cucumbers may be secured by the latter end of 
July. Making the bed a month earlier would, 
of course, produce an earlier crop. Should the 
plants show signs of flagging from want of heat, 
a lining about 18 inches thick can be put round 
the frame, consisting of the same materials as 
those of which the bed was originally made. 
One plant is sufficient for one light; but where 
there are three, all of them should be pretty well 
advanced in growth before any of them are 
pulled out, and then the worst should be taken. 
When it is seen that one plant will not fill the 
light, two should be left. The leading shoots of 
one should go to the back ; that of the other to 
the front. Stop them when they touch the 
frame. Laterals must be well kept in by pinch¬ 
ing them frequently. 

As soon as the largest leaves show signs of 
becoming yellow they should be taken off in 
order to give room to the young ones, young 
shoots and young leaves being always preferable 
to old ones. The plants must not be allowed to 
bear too many fruits at one time, especially at 
first. After they have been bearing for some 
weeks liquid manure should be liberally applied 
to keep up the strength of the plants. Careful 
watering at the root keeps red spider and other 
insects better in check than anything else. Ad¬ 
mitting plenty of air on one hot day, and 
neglecting to give any another, soon ruins them, 
and so does giving abundance of water at one 
time and allowing them to become dust-dry 
afterwards. Where there are any other means 
of raising the young plants, the seeds may be 
sown singly in 3-inch pots three weeks or a 
month previous to making up the hotbed. By 
plunging the pot in a bottom-heat of 65°, the 
seed will soon begin to germinate. When the 
bed is made up, a mound of soil must be put in 
the centre of the sash, and the plant must be 
turned into this out of the pot. Telegraph, 
Sion House Improved, and Volunteer are three 
excellent sorts for summer culture. 

Newly planted pits and frames from which 
bedding plants bave'recently been removed are 
often infested with aphis, which are speedily 
destroyed by fumigating with Tobacco-paper. 
Light smokings at intervals of two or three days 
are best, the smoke being made to pass through 
a Layer of damp Moss to prevent scorching. The 
usual afternoon syringing, damping, and early 
closing should be omitted on these occasions, 
but the house or pit should be well syringed 
and lightly shaded the following morning 

Culture without fire-heat. 

A correspondent of Gardening Illustrated, 
writing on this subject, remarks: “ A great many 
amateurs, after clearing their glasshouses of the 
summer bedding plants, wish to use them for 
growing Cucumbers until again required in the 
autumn. This may be done most satisfactorily. 
From the end of May until September Cucum¬ 
bers will gTOw and fruit to perfection without 
artificial heat, providing their requirements are 
attended to. When first I thought of growing 
Cucumbers, I eagerly scanned every article 
written in thy'gardening pajiers, &c., on the 
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subject, and searched in every book for advice, 
but found, as no doubt many others have done, 
that nearly all the best growers and persons of 
good authority on the subject give their advice 
as though the amateur had at his disposal an un¬ 
limited supply of everything required, and had 
been apprenticed to the trade. I have with suc¬ 
cess grown Cucumbers in the following way: I 
get one barrow-load of thoroughly rotten horse 
manure to three of rotten turf or turfy loam, and 
mix it up well together, not making it too tine ; 
do not mind if it is in lumps nearly as large as 
Walnuts. When I could not get the rotten 
manure, I have used the turfy loam alone with 
excellent results. Then eet all the broken pots 
and crocks together, and put a layer of them on 
the stage—the thicker the layer the better, for 
good drainage is one of the chief points in 
Cucumber growing. I then till a large pail with 
the mould, and shoot it on the stage, leaving it 
in a mound, and these mounds, put at equal dis¬ 
tances, say 2 feet 6 inches or 3 feet, the whole 
length of the greenhouse. Then shut up the 
house quite close for a day to warm the mounds, 
and it is ready for planting. I generally get my 
plants from a good nurseryman whom I can 
depend on, and always get the strongest plants, 
whatever the price is, for they are the cheapest 
in the end. Telegraph, if you get it true, is, I 
think, the safest to begin with ; it is handsome 
and most prolific, and as hardy as any. Cuthill’s 
Black Spine, Masters's Prolific, Sutton’s Berkshire 
Champion, and Blue Gown are also excellent and 
very hadsome. Having my plants ready, I take 
my trowel and scoop out a hole in the centre of 
the mound. A tap on the pot, holding the plant 
downwards, brings the ball out without injuring 
the roots. Carefully remove the crock at the 
bottom of the ball, and place the plant in the 
hole, press the soil firmly, but not too hard, and 
fasten securely to a stick. When the house is 
planted in this way, I water them well with soft 
water of the same temperature as the house, 
syringe them overhead, 6nut them up close, and 
shade for a few days. 

I have in my house wires stretched length¬ 
ways, about 9 inches distant from the glass, on 
which to train the plants as they grow. When 
the plants have grown high enough to touch the 
glass, I stop them by nipping out the growing 
point. In about a week they throw out laterals, 
upon which the fruit is borne. When the fruit is 
about 1£ inches or 2 inches in length, I stop the 
laterals, leaving one leaf in advance of the fruit, 
keeping the temperature as nearly as possible 
80° to 85° by day, and create atmospheric mois¬ 
ture by throwing water on the floor, Sec. Syringe 
early enough in the morning to allow the foliage 
to dry before the sun is on the house. Ventilate 
cautiously, syringe again when house is shut 
up, which I do early, say 3 o’clock, to husband 
as much sun heat as possible. I never mind if 
the thermometer runs up to 100° after the house 
is shut up; so long as there is plenty of moisture 
the plants do well, and the heat helps them 
through the night. I keep a stock of mould on 
the stage so as to be nicely warmed through 
ready to earth up the mounds directly the roots 
peep through. When the plants require water, 
I give them a good soaking of rain water, 
kept in the house ready for use, and do not 
again water them until the soil has become 
slightly dry. Under this treatment I have grown 
some really handsome Cucumbers, measuring 
from 20 inches to 26 inches in length, and 
have felt proud to send them as presents to my 
friends. 

(To be continued.) 


ANSWHBS TO QTJBRIB& 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

9052.— Making a hotbed.— The main 
tenance of heat in a manure bed depends upon 
several things. First, upon the quantity and 
quality of the manure at disposal; second, the 
care and judgment shown in making it up; and 
third, the condition of the weather after it is 
made up. The manure should be fresh from 
the stable, and not be in any way permitted to 
heat until it is being prepared. The quantity 
must depend upon the size of the frame to be 
I laid upon the bed, but much more than is usually 
supplied is needed, because in the process of 
making the manure wastes or shrinks consider¬ 
ably. A couple of good cartloads will suffice to 
make up a bed for a two light frame, and should 


be fresh and long, yet have a good proportioc 
of droppings in it. At this time of the year it is 
well to keep the manure protected from hear? 
rains, as these would soon reduce thetemperatore 
and chill it beyond possible recovery. In preparing 
the manure it is necessary to turn it every fe* 
days ; indeed as soon as a trial stick thrust into 
the heap shows that it is getting hot, the heap 
should be again moved over, carefully and 
equally moistening it, so that all be equally 
damp, yet not too much saturated, or else it 
will rot rather than ferment. When the manure 
is, by several turnings and waterings, thoroughly 
ready to form the hotbed, the dimensions should 
be marked out by means of stakes, and the 
manure regularly built up, shaking well about, 
yet equally, and treading it gently as it gets 
higher. The bed should be rather higher be¬ 
hind, and at least 12 inches wider all round than 
is the frame. Before the frame is put on, the 
manure should have a little time to settle, and 
its heating may be tested by forcing a Ion; 
stick into the heap. If the manure has beet 
properly prepared, there is no fear that the heat 
will be too fierce, whilst a gentle warmth endure? 
longest. Linings made of other fresh manure 
should be added, not only to the sides of the 
bed, but also to the frame to keep the heat 
from suddenly becoming exhausted.— A. D. 

9039.— Your neighbour’s dog- 

Justice” is perfectly in the right in wishing to 
restrain his neighbour’s deerhound from read¬ 
ing over his flower beds ; and the owner of the 
dog is. bound to keep it in his own garden, espe¬ 
cially es theTe is a five-foot wall or fence on that 
side the garden. The owner of the dog is legally 
responsible for any damage it may do, andb 
may bo sued for the amount in the county 
court, as this is a case of “ trespass by cattle 
But before doing so, it is best to seek an inter¬ 
view with the owner of the dog, or write alette 
to him explaining the damage the dog is doir^ 
to the plant n and at the same time stating plainly 
that redress will be sought in the county coun 
if the nuisance does not cease at once. ** Justice 
will have some difficulty in making his neiri 
bour understand that the hound is a real, ar 
not an imaginary, nuisance, or that the dogcaz 
possibly do any damage to a plant, especially 
as the hound has the run of its master’s gariei 
and does no damage.” If extreme measure 
can be avoided, it is in every case the best. Up 
if the case be taken to coart, and if the decisis 
be in favour of the plaintiff for the full amocc 
claimed, there always exii-ts a feeling on tb 
part of the man who pays that he has been taker 
advantage of to that amount, and that you hr. 
picked bis pocket, for he is still convinced tin 
his dog “ never did your garden a halfpenn 
worth of harm."—G. Q., Eccle*. 

-Dogs are a frightful nuisance when the 

get into one’B garden and destroy choice plan 
wholesale. It is but natural that much consider; 
tion should be shown towards a near neighbor: 
but a man who keeps a dog that becomes an in 
tolerable nuisance to bis neighbours puts bin 
self out of the pale of respect, if, being remor 
strated with, he takes no steps to check tb 
nuisance. Perhaps the most effectual reined 
would be found in getting a powerful bloodbour 
or bulldog to frighten the neighbour’s dog sway 
but such a remedy might in this case be wrc 
than the nuisance. Summoning for darner 
often becomes a greater nuisance than is tte 
from which one is already suffering, and wiring 
dog out is costly. Perhaps a few discharges < 
powder from a gun or pistol would get rid of rt 
intruder.—A. D. 

8797.— Renovating lawns.— Go over n 
lawn on a dry day, and with the back of 
wooden rake work the ashes well down to d 
roots of the Grass. In March give a good rollir 
which will crush any small cinders out of d 
way of the mowing machine or scythe. Repeal 
applications of coal ashes may probably 
the surface of lawns dry, aDd will cert**r 
benefit the Grass ; but when used as a Mok * 
Daisy destroyer—for which purpose thev ha 1 
been recommended—I speak from expend 
when I say that they are utterly useless. (> 
lawn, which is about two acres in extent,: 
ceived for four successive years heavy dress y 
of ashes with the object of killing the Moss*i' 
which it abounds. I had myself no faith in d 
reputed remedy, having frequently noted fh 
coal-ash walks soon become Moss-grown *b» 
undisturbed by traffic, and the result justifj 
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my incredulity. After a few weeks the Moss 
grew more vigorously than ever, and not only 
was this the case, but the Daisies, which pre¬ 
viously were few and far between, increased to 
a wonderful extent. With “ A. D.,” I have no 
belief in the efficacy of any nostrum for the 
destruction. of Daisies. Rooting them out is, I 
think, the only certain remedy.—J. Martin. 

9058.— Sowing Lucerne.—I have grown 
Lucerne for almost twenty years, and find it 
the most valuable and productive horse fodder, 
usedeithergreenordry, the complement of three 
and sometimes four cuttings in one year having 
given me 6 or 7 feet in length of most excellent 
fodder. The plan that I have adopted has been 
first to get the land in very good heart, then in 
the spring hand-drill four rows of Lucerne (good 
new seed), leaving some 8 inches or 9 inches 
between each of these rows, and also about 
2 feet or 2A feet for water barrow. Then 
drill in another four rows as before, and so 
on till the plot is sown. Upon having the path 
between these beds I base my unusual success, 
the beds being able to be kept clean from weed 
without heading upon them, and the soil between 
each row being lightened with a very narrow 
three-tined fork before the liquid manure is 
supplied, after the first cutting or any subsequent 
one. By this treatment I cut a splendid crop 
this year from seed that I sowed very nearly 
twenty years ago.—J. D., Norwich. 

9048.— Drip in greenhouses.— It is most 
unfortunate that the bars in a greenhouse roof 
should run across rather than down it. Of 
course the bars will catch all the moisture, and 
cause it to fall in the form of drip all over the 
plants, and thus do great harm, as drip is 
specially harmful at this time of the year, when 
but a single drop of water falling upon a leaf 
may induce mould. If the roof cannot be so 
altered as to permit of the bars running down 
the roof, then the next best thing to do would 
be to fix some small zinc gutters to the bars so 
that the drip from them may fall into these 
gutters, and permit of its being led away to a 
main gutter, and hence out of the house. Such 
an arrangement would of necessity prove very 
unsightly, and be troublesome to fix, it would 
also cast considerable shadow, but much amend 
would be made if the drip was prevented. It is 
an extremely unusual and difficult case, and any 
other remedy is difficult to suggest.—A. 

9036— Regulating stove.— I would advise 
the omission of small coal from the fuel for a 
slow combustion stove, as its use probably tends 
to quicken combustion, which is just what is not 
wanted. In place of coal mix plenty of cinders 
from the house fires with the coke. After making 
up the fire for the night, shut the ashpit door, 
and gradually close the damper in the chimney 
until smoke begins to issue from the feed door; 
the amount of draught remaining will probably 
then he sufficient to keep the tire slowly but 
surely burning for twelve hours or more—at 
least, this i9 my experience of the Loughborough 
boiler. Careful observation for a night or two 
will teach the exact amount of draught to leave 
on. Some slight allowance may be made for 
windy nights, but nothing like boiling of the 
water should ever occur; nor will it, if this 
matter of draught regulation be attended to.—J. 
K. f Hornsey. 

9065.—Tennis court.- The most important 
element in the formation of a gravel tennis courtis 
that it shall be well drained. The site should if 
possible be a naturally dry one, but in any case 
should be excavated to a depth of 18 inches, and 
be filled up to a depth of 12 inches with rubbish 
of any kind well rammed, but so porous as to 
allow all water to fall though it rapidly. A drain 
at the bottom of the rubble will carry this off to 
some remote place. On the top of the rubble it 
would be well to place a layer of broken clinker 
or cinders again well rammed and levelled, over 
this again a layer of medium-screened gravel, 
and finally a layer of fine clean gravel. This may 
be well trodden, levelled, and rolled, so as to 
leave not a dead hard, but rather a smooth, 
springy surface. Asphalte will still need a drained 
and rubbly bottom, but the making of the sur¬ 
face is rather one for the asphalte expert than 
the gardener.—D. 

9057. — Heating a greenhouse. — In 

answer to •* J. A. B.” I will endeavour to describe 
the way my gardener stokes the Loughboro' 
stove. He opens the lowest-apd middle doors 
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and leaves it thus for an hour, so as to get a 
bright fire; he then returns at the end of an 
hour, rakes the fire to clear out what ashes there 
may be at the bottom of the fire, and fills the 
stove full of well broken coke (the smaller the 
better), throwing it in loosely and on no account 
pressing it down. He then closes the middle 
door, and of course the top door, and leaves 
the bottom door open one inch if the night is 
still, but only quarter of an inch if there is wind, 
and likely to be a good draught; and lastly, 
pushes the damper half way in ; and at the end 1 
of twelve hours there will be a good fire. Most 
important points to be noticed are: not to press 
down the fuel, but to leave it as thrown in, and 
to keep the ash place and flues quite dear.— 
W. W. 

8546.— Ants in greenhouses.— I had 
three years ago a great many ants in my plant 
store, and they raised the soil 3 inches to 4 inches 
in some of the pots of Ferns. It struck me that 
they would object to pepper so I peppered their 
run well round about on the stage where I saw 
most of them, and they all went away as if by 
magic, and have not returned since. This is a 
very simple remedy and may be useful to many. 
—East Dene. 

9067. — Mistletoe on Apple trees — 

Mistletoe may be easily cultivated by observing 
the following directions In the spring of the 
year make an incision in the bark of an Apple 
tree, and in this incision insert some well-ripened 
berries of the Mistletoe, carefully tying the in¬ 
cision over with a piece of woollen yarn or bast. 
The incision should be made on the underside of 
the bark to prevent the birds running away with 
the berries.—A. H. Davis. 

90W.— Pruning Evergreens. —For the commoner 
evergreens the months of March and April are the most 
suitable times for pruning. Some, however, such as the 
Box, are liable to be injured by frost after being cut in, 
and it is not always safe to touch them till May or June. 
—P. R. 


J. Caine .—Get Gardening Illustbatkd from its com¬ 
mencement, and you will hare more useful informatior in 
your possession than is contained in any book published 
on gardening. 

Robert BurreU .—Select “8tove and Greenhouse 
Plants” by B. 8. Williams, Victoria Nurseries, Upper 
Holloway, London. 

John Smith , Keighley .—The book spoken of was good 
in its day, but it is now too old to be of general use. 

B. D. Fryer .—Mr Boiler, 73, South Row, Kensal 
New Town, London, S.W. 

Names of plants. —Young Botanist. —Arbutus 

Unedo.- F. H.—Crataegus pyracantha.- Q.W.O.— 

Mesembryanthemnm echinatum.-D. D. Bowdon.— 

Spannannia africana.- Tiny Tim.—Why not send a 

spray of the tree and some of the berries ? 


QUBRISS. 

Roles fbr Correspondents. —AU oowwmmtea- 
Hone for insertion should os clearly and concisely written 
on one side qf the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to basinets to the Pububhxr. The name 
and address qf the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the Query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece qf paper. Owing to the necessity qj 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day qf publication, it is not possible to insert Queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again . 

9084. —Growing Fuchsias.—I purpose growing a 
large quantity of different kinds of Fuchsias this year, 
but would like some information on a few points before 
setting to work. If I strike cuttings in February and 
grow them on in heat, can I have plants of sufficient size 
for planting out in borders in J une, and will they flower 
well during the summer ? Is it ouly necessary to pinch 
the point out of the main stem Boon after the cutting is 
rooted, or is it also necessary to pinch the small branches 
when thrown out! When should pinching be discon¬ 
tinued ? What is the right soil for Fuchsias in pots, and 
what temperature is best for them? How long does it 
take, on an average, to grew a line specimen plant, and 
how can 1 make it produce all its flowers at one time ? 
When must I apply manure water ? In what shape is it 
best to grow the plant, and how can I prevent one side 
growing faster than the other ? Any other information 
about the growth of the Fuchsia will be gratefully re¬ 
ceived.—W. C. C. 

9085. —Paths for greenhouses.— What material is 
best and most economical for the paths in a greenhouse 
and vinery in which the inside is all border and filled 
with Vine roots ? I have hitherto had wood trellis of two 
longitudinal sleepers, aod crossed with 2-inch thick bars 
or as called here siaps. I And, however, that wood 
decays rather fast, and then the cross bars give way, 
and have often to be replaced The lengthway sleepers 
also rot very soon. Would a 2^-feet tile pavement inter¬ 
fere with the Vine roots? The Vines have always done 
very well, but of course the open trellis did not prevent 
either air or water getting to their roots. I should like 
the opinion of some competent correspondent.—J. M. 


9086. — Chrysanthemum flowers not colour¬ 
ing.—What can I do to prevent my Chrysanthemums 
getting very pale in colour, at least the pink and mauve- 
coloured ones, and Julie Lagravere ? The latter, instead of 
a rich crimson, has bloomed with me this season a dull 
bricky red, with light splashes ; James Salter has been 
almost white, Dr. Sharpe a bluelsh pink, and Venus very 
pale, showing a great deal of eye. The whites, yellows, and 
bronze colours have been very good and fine, and 1 want 
to know the cause of the others failing. I have Always 
had them good till this season.— Chrysanthemum. 

9087. —Plants for Fern case.—I have a Wardian 
case, 26 inches by 14 Inches, dome roofed. In it is growing 
a fine specimen of the Killarney Fern, which yet leaves a 
considerable portion of the soil unoccupied. The situa¬ 
tion is in town ; dim light through stained glass. The 
Fern is doing admirably. I wish to All up the case with 
three basket Ferns, or Selaginellas, and two or throe 
suitable to the ground leveL All must be calculated to 
thrive under same conditions as Trichomanes rodicans. 
—H. A. D. 


9088.— Trapping squirrels.— Is there any means of 
trapping squirrels? I have a quantity of Nut trees, which 
bear well, but I can never get any Nuts ; long before they 
are ripe they are eaten by squirrels. I have a large Yew 
tree In front of the house, and I have shot eight squirrels 
In leas than half an hour. We are surrounded by woods, 
which come within a quarter of a mile of the house.— 
C. E. B. 


9089.—Gladioli culture.— I am, and no doubt many 
more readers of Gardening are, thankful to “ Harkness ” 
for the valuable information contained in his letter of 
the 16th December on the above subject. But may I 
trouble him to explain more fully the use of the box 
which he recommends, and if a box open at top and 
bottom, how high should the same be, and how long is 
it to be left on the plants ?— Southwolean. 


9090.— Cucumbers deformed.— My winter Cucum¬ 
bers are coming on very fairly, but from some cause or 
other the points are swollen and are full of seed. What 
Is the reason, and what the remedy ? 1 keep the houss 
at a temperature of about 66° at night and 70° in the 
day, with a bottom heat of about 75°. The kinds I am 
growing are Telegraph and Bell’s Market Favourite.— 


9091.— Vegetables flailing.— Our first sowing of 
Celery, Spinach, and Cauliflower last year all failed. The 
plants looked well in the hotbed, but when planted out 
the end of March or first week in April In the usual way, 
they seemed to get a check, for they made little growth. 
The Cauliflowers ran to leaf instead of heart; the Celery, 
Instead of being thick white sticks, is thin and greenish. 
Should be glad to know the cause.—8. G. K. 


9092.—vine borders.— Will some reader kindly in¬ 
form me what are the best materials to fill a Vine border 
inside a cool house with ? I have excavated to a depth of 
2^ feet, and put a drain to prevent accumulation of 
water. The kinds I want to grow are Hamburgh, Foster's 
Seedling, and Madresfleld Court, or one other sort of 
black Grape—perhaps Muscadine.—H. 8. W. 


9093. — Winter [Honeysuckle. —(Lonicera fragran- 
tissimaX—Will “ 8. D.” kindly give a little more Infor¬ 
mation respecting the culture and treatment as to 
pruning, Ac. of this plant, also where it may be procured ? 
I have searched for it in two or three lists, but cannot 
see it named, and I should like to procure a plant or two 
of it to flower in winter.—8. B., Bridgwater. 

9094. —Growing Peas.—I should be glad if any 
reader would give me information as to the way to grow 
Peas—the time to plant, what distance apart, anathe 
best way to put the sticks in. Any other information 
would be esteemed a favour. The land is light garden 
loam, well drained, but as it is near a town, there is a 
deal of smoke. I have some Cabbages planted and they 
do fairly well.—J. B. 


9096.— Runner Beans a second year.— I had a 
wonderful crop of Runner Beans last summer from plants 
which stood the winter. I gave them plenty of good food 
by digging trenches on each side of the row and putting 
in well rotted manure. I want to know if the same plants 
will succeed another year, or should they be done away 
with?—T. H. 


9096. —Ferns from Australia.— I am having sent 
me from Australia some tree Ferns, also a BirdVnest 
Fern. The trees are about 4 feet high. I expect to receive 
them about the end of January. What had I best do 
with them when they arrive ? I must mention that I 
have no greenhouse at present, but shall have one built 
in the summer.— Fern dale. 

9097. —Clematis cooclnea. — I have a Clematis 
coccinea which has been planted three years; it makes no 
growth, but is about the same size now as when planted, 
it Is in a protected situation, open to the south and 
west, planted in a good garden soil Ought it to be 
removed, and what soil and treatment does it require 1 
-B. W. 

9098. —Red spideron Apple trees. —My pyramid 
Apple trees are yearly infested with red spider, and the 
bark is now red with what I suppose to be their deposit. 
I have tried painting the trees in autumn with a mixture 
of soft soap and sulphur; Can any readers suggest a per¬ 
fect remedy ?—AN xious. 

9099. — Annuals for carpet bedding.—win some 
reader give me the names of half a dozen annuals which 
will contrast in carpet bedding with Happy Thought, 
Silver Shield, and Black Douglas Pelargoniums, and 
Echeverias; also will Begonia weltonlensis do in beds 
in Yorkshire ?— Fury. 

9100. —Making a small lawn.—I have a piece of 
ground 20 feet by 20 feet, which has been usod for 
flower beds, but would like to make a lawn of it. Can 
any reader advise how to proceed? I can procure turf 
at a low rate, but do not know how to lay it. I may 
add that the soil is light.— Anxious to Know. 

9101 — Camoensia maxima. —Can anyone give me 
any information concerning this plant ? I would like to 
procure it, as it is a magnificent flowering climber. I 
fancy that it is not much known, as I have looked for it 
in some of the leading catalogues and cannot find it— 
Interrogator. 
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9102. —Hyacinths In water.— I have a Hyacinth 
in water, wnlch makes a profusion of roots, but does not 
grow at all at the top. What can be the reason ? It stands 
near the window and not far from the tire. It is sending 
up a sprout from the side ; should this be taken off ?— 
M. I A. 

9103. —Forcing Vines.— When is the proper time to 
begin to force a Black Hamburgh Vine, the fruit being 
required in June or beginning oi July, and what heat is 
required ? I have three rows of 4-inch pipes through the 
house. A few hints as to general treatment will be 
appreciated.—L. L. 

9104. —Lily of the Valley.—I wish for advice re¬ 
specting Lilies of the Valley which grow too thickly for 
flowering. They have been thinned repeatedly, but the 
transplanted ones grow in an equally rank manner. One 
bed is under a wall facing east, the other in the open, 
facing south.—A. i'. 

9105. — Strawberry beds.— Should Strawberry beds 
that are thoroughly cleaned over now be hoed over 
during the spring and summer when the weeds are abun¬ 
dant, or is it best to leave say 6 Inches of soil all round 
each plant undisturbed ?—S. G. K. 

oioo — Sowing Golden Feather.— Will someone 
kindly tell me wnen is the proper time to sow this to be 
planted out in May? Will it do sown out-of-doors, or 
should it be sown in heat ? I want it to plant in a row, 
and for carpet bedding.— CHESHIRE. 

9107. —Gardenias.—I shall feel obliged for some 
hints as to the management of Gardenias. Do they require 
much heat aud water, aud when ought they to bloom ? i 
bought a plant five mouths ago, it was then in bud, but 
it has not made any further progress since.— Erie. 

9103.— Ferns ror small greenhouse.—Will some¬ 
one give me the names of a few Ferns suitable for green¬ 
house rather in the shade? There is at the backof green¬ 
house a wail that gives off a little heat, say 10" a cove 
outside temperature.—J. 3. 

0109.— Danlia cuttings.— Will Dahlia cuttings put 
in early in spring flower the following summer ? 1 huve 
seme very old roots, and would bo glad of a few hints as 
to their treatment. 1 would like to know if the young 
plants will flower the best.—F ury. 

Ulio. -Parsnips rusty on the top.— What is the 
reason my Parsnips have a rusty appearance round their 
crowns. Most of them tills year are so affected, and were 
rejected in the market.—S. G. K. 

9111. - Plants damping off.—I have a greenhouse 
heated by a flue ; the heat is never below 46", the highest 
50". The plants are all dying of damp. Would some¬ 
one state the cause ?—K. HolisoN. 

9112. — Best Peas.— Will someone say the beet, most 
prolific, and well-flavoured Pea for early summer and 
autumn use, to be grown In a rather cool garden?— 
S. G. K. 

9in.— Lemon-scented Verbena.— will someone 
kindly tell ine how to manage this Verbena? Does it re¬ 
quire much heat and water ? i shall also leei very grateful 
for information as to the management of a Tecoma.— 
Erin. 

9114. —Gloxinias. —I have some Gloxinias raised 
from seed last summer. As they do not get on, I should 
be glad of advice how to grow them. All the leaves 
are now dropping off.—G. D. i\ P. 

9115. — Garlic In pastures.— I have some roots of 
Garlic in my Grass fields; the cows eat it, and it gives a 
taint to the butter. Can anyone tell me how to eradicate 
the Garlic ?—C. E. B. 

9116. —S owing Cauliflower seed— Please give 
directions for the sowing of Cauliflower seed in a hot¬ 
bed, and the subsequent treatment of the plants.— 
S. G. K. 

9117. — Poinsettias losing 1 their loaves.—Why do 
Poinsettlas shed their leaves when flowering, leaving the 
stems perfectly bare and shabby ? Is it from too great a 
heat in the greenhouse, or from want of water ?—F. P. 

9113. — Planting Vines.— What is the proper course 
to adopt in planting a young Hamburgh Vine, what 
kind of so 11 should 1 use, ana when should 1 plant Y— 
J. 3. B. 

9119. — Tuberoses in the open air.—Can Tube¬ 
roses be grown in the open air without glass ? 1 believe 
they cuu be, but 1 do not luiuw how to proceed, and shall 
be glad of instructions.— Tuberose. 

9120. —Babbit manure.—Is this valuable in the 
garden ? Would anyone kindly tell me how best to tue 
itf-H. C. 

9121. — Sandersonla aurantiaoa.— is this plant 
suitable fora cool greenhouse, and if so, where might I 
procure a plant ?—it. W. 

9122. — Briers for budding.— Will some one say 
where 1 can purchase Brier seedlings for stocks for bud¬ 
ding Roses, also where 1 can get Brier seed ?—AMATEUR. 

9123. — Solanum Jasminoides.— Should this be cut 
back? If so, how much, and at what time?—E rin. 

9124. — Wax plants (Hoyaa).— How can I grow these, 
and what heat do they require ?—W. S. 


POULTRY 

Polands. — Alfreda .—This breed of fowls 
was formerly kept in larger numbers thanife is at 
present. It is one of those varieties of which 
the useful qualities have been sacrificed for the 
ornamental. Fanciers of this breed have bred 
the poor bird to such a pitch of excellence as 
regards crest and plumage, and with an utter 
disregard to size and laying qualities, that it is now 
a mere toy, fit only to be pampered and got up 
for the show pen. Bat it was otherwise at one 
time, and Polands were highly esteemed as 
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layers, so much so as to merit the name of 
“ everlasting layers,” and are even now known 
by that name in many localities. Their eggs, 
however, are always considered to lack richness 
as compared with those of most other varieties. In 
many parts of the country there are still to be 
found Polands of the old-fashioned sort, which 
are not to be despised as good useful birds. 
They are non-sitters. Any other variety can be 
kept with them, but they are not adapted to 
stand their ground against a pugnacious kind, 
such as the Game or Malay. They are not par¬ 
ticularly hardy, and ir yours be an exposed 
situation, we should not recommend your keep¬ 
ing them. Nor are they good winter layers, but 
like the Hamburghs, they make up for it by 
laying most prolifically during the remainder of 
the year. As far as plumage is concerned, they 
are certainly very handsome. The colour varies 
very much, but the varieties most generally 
known are white-crested black, gold-spangled, 
and silver-spaDgled. Besides these, Cuckoo 
Polish, blue Polish (resembling Andalusians), 
black Polish, and white Polish are sometimes 
seen, although rarely. The white-crested black 
are the most common, and at the same time the 
most useful. Be sure you provide a good covered 
run so that they may be sheltered from wet, as 
they possess a very bad habit of pecking out one 
anothers crests, especially when the feathers are 
wet and draggled. Polands bear confinement 
well and are small eaters, but must be kept dry 
and clean, or disease will soon make its appear¬ 
ance.— Andalusian. 

Plymouth Rocks.— Aleph .—This breed 
is a manufactured one, and we are indebted to 
American fanciers for its production. Much im¬ 
provement has of late years been made by 
judicious breeding, and whereas the birds were at 
first of a leggy type, they are now much squarer in 
build and shorter on leg, resembling the Dorking, 
and consequently are good table fowls, with flesh 
firm and white. They are very' good layers, 
especially in winter, we should say as good as 
the Brahma in this respect, besides being very 
hardy and the chickens easily reared. They 
resemble Cuckoo Dorkings in plumage, the 
ground colour being a light slate or steel grey, 
each feather being evenly crossed with bars of a 
darker shade of the same colour. These bars 
should be clear and well defined over the entire 
body. Comb small, single, firm, and evenly ser¬ 
rated, neat, well-rounded wattles ; hackle full, 
and covering a well-curved neck, moderate in 
length ; tail full, with well curved sickles; 
breast very plump and prominent; legs of a 
bright yellow colour, short and stout, with four 
toes only. A full-grown cock should not weigh 
less than nine or ten pounds, and hens not less 
than six or seven pounds. They are very docile, 
end the hens are exoellent mothers and sitters. 
The Plymouth Rock is fast becoming a favourite 
in this country, as it has been in America for 
many years.— Andalusian. 

Dominiques.— P. P. C. —These are easily 
distinguishable from Cuckoo Dorkings by look¬ 
ing at the legs and feet. The latter are white in 
colour and with five toes, while the former are a 
bright yellow and with four toes only. These 
birds are excellent layers and table fowl. You 
may safely set a hen on their eggs in J anuary, as 
the chicken are very hardy and feather rapidly. 
We have seen them running about in the snow 
as if they enjoyed it, only requiring a warm | 
spot at night and a good warm meal first thing j 
in the morning. You ought to be able to procure 
a cock and two pullets of pure blood for about 
a guinea.— Andalusian. 

Dust-bath. — TV. If. B .—By all means pro¬ 
vide a dust-bath for your silver-pencilled Ham- 
burghs, as, although they may to all appearance 
be dean and free from vermin, yet an occasional 
bath is necessary to keep them in this condition, 
and moreover is thoroughly enjoyed by the birds 
themselves. We always make our dust-baths 
of equal parts well dried earth and ashes, wood 
ashes if possible, both finely sifted. To every 
peck of this mixture, add an ounce of powdered 
sulphur, and half a spadeful of slaked lime. 
Place the whole in a shallow box about 2 feet 
square, and put it out of the reach of rain. The 
birds will soon find it out, and if it be renewed 
occasionally and kept dry, the plumage of your 
Hamburghs will always be clean and bright. It 
is where dust-baths are not provided that fowls 
become so dirty by wallowing in the first heap 
of dust, and paore often mud, they come across. 


Your plan of strewing the run over with ashes 
once a week is a good one, and if the whole be 
swept before the fresh sprinkling is made joq 
will always have a clean run.—A ndalusias. 

Leghorns v. Minoroas.— F. JV.-There is 
not much to choose between these two varie¬ 
ties. They are both most prolific layers, non¬ 
sitters, and stand confinement well, besides be¬ 
ing fairly hardy and easily reared. We give, 
however, the preference to the latter, as being 
larger birds and laying larger eggs. Io a run 
40 feet by 6 feet, you might keep about a dozen 
birds of either kind in good health. We con¬ 
sider the brown to be the hardiest and largest of 
the various varieties of Leghorns. We should 
like to see fanciers pay a little more attention to 
the size of Leghorns.— Andalusian. 

La Fleohe. — Theta .—If you purpose keeping 
La Fleche pullets solely for eggs, it is imma¬ 
terial what breed of cockerel you run with them. 
But from a true fancier’s point of view, nothing 
would look so well as a La Fleche cockerel. They 
would then be all uniform, and should you at 
any time change your mind and desire to rear 
some chickens, why of course you could depend 
on the same being pure. It will make no 
difference as to the supply of eggs whatever 
male bird be kept.— Andalusian. 

Fowl8 dying. — J. H .—You do not mention 
the variety you keep, but we should imagine you 
are keeping a very delicate kind in a cold soil 
and exposed situation. Your birds died of con¬ 
sumption brought about by neglected colds. We 
should recommend you to go in for a very hardy 
sort. Feed and house well, and especially see 
that the roosting place is dry, and provide a dry 
shed for rough weather. Cochins, Brahmas, 
Plymouth Rock or Dominiques would suit you - 
Andalusian. 


AQUARIA. 

NOTES ON AQUARIA. 

In reply to “ Fish ” and 44 O. P. Q," they should 
see to the sanitary condition of their globes 
first of all, then use pure river water. The water 
as supplied to many towns is often treated with 
lime at the filter beds, and this in the smallest 
quantity is fatal to all fish; it attacks the 
mucous membrane, causing a fungoid appearance, 
till death ends their sufferings. Even snails and 
beetles will die from the same cause.. There is 
another evil which few suspect till too late. It is 
a common error that the plants require soil, and 
they place a little at the bottom under the sand, 
which in a short time decomposes and throws c5 
gas enough to poison the entire household as 
well as the poor fishes compelled to live within 
a few inches of it. To prove my assertion, let 
anyone empty such a tank himself, and let him 
hold his face over it even before all the water is 
syphoned out, and he will not ask why his fishes 
die. If his tank was large enough he would 
very likely fall into it insensible. The most 
perfect cleanliness is essential to success in this 
very pleasiDg and instructive bit of nature. 
There are no kindly floods in an aquarium to 
wash the sand and gravel, and it must be done 
at intervals by hand, and if otherwise veil 
arranged, the water will seldom need to be 
wholly changed at any other time. 44 0. P. Q 
took home too many sticklebacks at one time 
unless the can was a large one. Finding their 
prison van so small, they would wound each 
other with their sharp spines, so that many 
would be half dead before be got home; two 
might have lived if the tank was in perfect order. 
If not, let him put it in order now, with one 
plant of Yallisneria, and let it remain till spring, 
then stock it with a pair of sticklebacks by 
themselves. The male he will know by his 
bright colours, the female is sombre grey. With 
a few small twigs they will make a nest in the 
form of a barrel without ends, which the male 
will protect with his life against all comers, 
for he will fight to the death against any oddi 
There must be no metal except zinc exposed .to 
the action of the water, no paint or varnish 
softer than shellac. Under these conditions 
success may reasonably be expected. G. B. 


' Pickling beef.—A mistake was made in mjndpr 
(or pickling beef given last week.I said 4< The meat may 
be used in one week, or left in the pickle for three weeks; 
but a fortnight Is tne perfection of pickling."—A. B. 1 . 
East Anglia. 
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WHITE CLOVES! WHITE CLOVES!!— 

ff Mr*. Siukins, the new hybrid white Clove, is the 


Tecfc * lUU st the Grand Bazaar, slso st Lady Peek * 
Bazaar, opened by General Sir F. Roberts. Plants, 4s., &«., 
and 6 b. per doz.; post free for cash.—W. WEALE, Taplow, 
B ucks _ 

PALIFORNIAN LILIES. — Rare, at excep- 

v tionally advantageous prices. Large importations just 
receired in fine condition. Prices per dozen and each. 
Canadense, 10s. 6d., la 3d. : a rubrum, 15s., Is. 6d.; colum- 
bi&nrnn, 15s., Is. 6<L ; Humboldti, 21s., 2s. : pardalinum. 21s., 
2a. ; Parryi, 42b., 4s. fid.; pomponium, 7s. fid., Is.; rubescens. 
21s., 2a. 6d.; superbum, 7s. 6cL, Is. Correct coloured 
portrait of each in one large handsome plate, free by post, 
four atamps. — HOOPER t CO., Covent Garden, London . 

I HO HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

1\J\J for 25s.—Richard 8mith t Co.’s selection of tht 
above contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
beautiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as 
to produce flowers and render the garden attractive all 
through the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
SMITH 4 00., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

ORAPE VINES and ORCHARlTHOUSE 

v TREES IN POTS.—Grape Vines, extra strong, short* 
Jointed, and well ripened; planting canes, 3e. fid. to 5s. each ; 
extra strong fruiting eanes, 7s. fid. to 10s. Orchard-house 


trees, fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 
Aprioete, Plums, Cherries, Pears, Apples, and Figs. De- 
icriptive price list for Id. stamp.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Nurserymen and 8eed Merchants, Worcester. 

A PPLE TREES with MISTLETOE growing 

■G- on them.—Price from 7s. 6d. to 21s. each.—RICHARD 
SMITH k CO., Nurserymen, W orcester._ 

VUCCA or “ Adam’s Needle ” is a plant which 
X is neither so generally known nor planted as much as it 
deserves to be, for when in flower it is a most beautiful ob¬ 
ject, its Aloe-like leaves and appearance being at once re¬ 
markable and suggestive of tropical vegetation. The under¬ 
mentioned kinds are perfectly hardy and suitable for planting 
in gardens of all sizes: Yucca gloriosa pendula. Is. fid. to 
3s. 6d. each; Yucca fllamentosa, Is. 6<L to 3s 6d. each; Yucca 
recurTa, la 6d. to 3e. 6d. each.-RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Nurserymen and 8eed Merchants. Worceeter. _ 

■DOSES—Well rooted, many shooted, truly 
Xu named, of matured vigorous growth, and of the best 
kinds. Dwarfs, R. 8. k Co.'s selection, 8s. per doz., 60s. per 
100 ; Standards, 21s. per doz.-RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Nurserymen and 8eed Merchants, Worcester. _ 

"□LOWERING SHRUBS in great variety, such 

X as Hydrangeas, Lilacs, Deutzias, Spiraeas, Cytisus, 
Broom, Pynts, Beiberia, Double Cherry, Scarlet Hawthorn, 
Guelder Rose, 4c., ris. per doz., 50s. per 100. Descriptive List 
on application.—RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., Nurserymen and 
Seed Merchants, Worcester. _ 

OPEC1AL OFFER of surplus Stock, in fine and 
W frequently transplanted Trees of various and choice 
kinds at exceedingly low prices. The List free on application. 


kinds at exceedingly low prices. The List free on application, "h /TV'R p 
-RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer* IVL „ SJJ 
chanU,_Worc«ter 1 - .e^ndhanV 

OEAKALE.—Exceptionally fine roots for fore- »t their Works 
O ing, 2a 6d. per doz., 16s. per 100. Asparagus, strong for Bf,nd ld * Btam l 
forcing, 12s. per 100; specially selected ditto, 16a per 100.— 

RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- ODCri 
chants, Worcester __ 

Of) nnn CLEMATIS IN POTS of all the 

Ovjvvv finest double and single varieties (some of KM) 

the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 100 

every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple) for climb- 100 

ing and bedding, from 12b. to 24b. per dozen, strong plants; 100 

descriptive list on application.-RICHARD SMITH 4 GO., 100 

Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. _ jqO 

QTRAWBERR1ES, Strong, for planting, 4s. J99 

O per 100. Leading sorts in small pot*. 16b. per 100.— rS 

RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., Nurserymen ami Seed Merchants, 

Worc ester ._ {£} 

A SPARAGUS.—The best roots for planting Good English 
H that money can procure, 2 b. fid. per 100. This delicious purchase! 
vegetable does not require half the expense often incurred Putty, id. per 
in cultivation. For directions see Seea Catalogue, free on mixed in 4-1 
application-RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., Seed Merchants T 
an d Nurserymen, Worcester. _ Termi 1 

nmEES FOR STREETS, TREES FOR 
J- AVENUES, 4o., TREES AND SHRUBS which HEHBY WJ 
withstand smoke; beautiful plants in pots of various tints B ft II 

and of low growth for winter bedding, window boxes. 4c. __ 

(the same plants maybe used year after year). For prices, muii 1 RT’KT 
4c., of above see descriptive list, free on application.— I ^„ 
RICHARD SMITH 4 CO„ Nurserymen and Seea Merchants, X 8 AMS. 8 
Worcester. TUNIAS(sln t 


JOHN GREEN’S 

TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of all the 

X newest, choicest, and best Fuchsias, Coleus, Chrysan¬ 
themums, single ana other rare and choice Dahlias, zonal 
Pelargoniums, and thousands of other things suitable for the 
decoration of the greenhouse, window, and garden, will be 
ready iu a few days, and will be sent, post free, to any 
addresB for three penny stamps, which may be deducted 
from first order over 5s. 

SHOW PELARGONIUMS. 

200 of the best varieties to choose from, including show, 
French, fancy, and spotted varieties; potted at once will 
make a fine show this spring. Twelve varieties, correctly 
named, my selection, for 4 b. ; 6 varieties for 2 b. For Regal 
and other choice varieties see catalogue, 3d. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

My stock of these comprises all the best large-flowering, 
Japanese, early flowering, and Pompone. Twelve varieties, 
correctly named, for 3s.; 6 varieties for Is. fid. ; unrooted 
half-price. For the best new varieties see catalogue, 3d. 

FUCHSIAS. 

The best varieties for exhibition and the decoration of the 
grecuhouse or window. Twelve beBt exhibition varieties for 
4s. 6d., 6 varieties for 2s. 6cL ; splendid decorative varieties, 
12 all different, correctly named, for 2s. fid., 6 varieties for 
Is. fid. For the splendid new varieties see catalogue, 3d. 
ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. 

The moKt useful plants grown ; no other plants of such easy 
growth ore capable of making* such a show as these, and 
that, too, at all seasons of the year. Six beautiful varieties 
for 3s. Charles Daiwin and La France are the best intro¬ 
ductions of late years ; la. 3d. each. For new varieties see 
catalogue, 3d. 

HARDY PERENNIALS AND OTHER PLANTS. 

Old Crimson Clove Carnations, Is. each; three for 2s. 1 
Carnations (mixed). 2s. per doz.; double Primroses (white, 
lilac, and yellow), 6d. eacn ; Polyanthus, Is. doz.; Silene, la. 
doz. ; Daisies (red, white, and pink), Is. doz., 6a per 100 I 
alpine Wallflowers, 4d. each, 3v doz. ; Hepatica (double 
red and Bingle blue), 6d. each ; Pentstemons, 2s. doz. ; old 
Clove Pinks, Is. doz ; Geum coccineum, fid. each, 4s. fid. 
per doz. ; the true old double white Rocket, fid. each ; Fair 
Maids of France, 6d. each ; Rudbeckia N a win an i. 9d. each. 
Hundreds of other hardy plants, see catalogue, 3iL 
SINGLE DAHLIA SEED. 

This seed is the best that money can buy. being saved 
from all the beet novelties of 1882 ; sown early and grown 
on will commence to bloom in July. Seed, in splendid mix¬ 
ture, Is. per pkt. Saved separately from that most charming 
of all single Dahlias, viz., white Queen, Is. per pkt. Saved 
separately from that splendid variety Paragon, the admira¬ 
tion of aU, 1 b. per pkt. Orders now being booked for plants 
of White Queen and best named varieties. Full particulars, 
see catalogue, 3d. 

JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 

“MANSIONS IN FLAMES.” 
'M’ERRY WEATHER & SONS have for Sale 

a selection of first-class FIRE ENGINES, new and 
second hand, all sizes, at very reduced prices. Can be Been 
at their Works, 63, Long Acre, London. Illustrated Lists 
send Id. stamp. 

SPECIALLY CHEAP GLAS8. 

Packing (hue* free and not returnable. 


300 squares glass, 15 oz., 8 

by 6 

for 10a fid. 

m , 

ft 

15 oz., 8j 

by 6* 

„ 10a fid. 

100 , 

ff 

15 oz., 134 

by 8 

„ 9a fid. 

100 , 


21 oz., 13 

by 8 

„ 13a fill 

100 , 


15 oz.. 14 

by 10 

„ 13s. 6d. 

100 , 


21 or, 14 

by 10 

„ 19a Od. 

100 , 


15 oz.. 12i 

t by 12* 

„ 14a fid. 

100 „ 


21 oz., 12} 

by 12} 

„ 21a fid. 

100 „ 


15 oz., 14 

by 12} 

„ 16a fid. 

100 „ 


21 oz., 14 

by 12| 

„ 24a fid. 

100 , 


15 oz., 15 

by 9 

, . 13a fid. 


100 „ ,. 21 oz., 15 by 9 „ 19s. Od. 

Good English glass. Any of these sizes cut down to salt 
purchasers. Other sizes quoted for on application. 
Potty. Id. per lb. Paint (White, Chocolate or Stone) ready 
mixed in 4-lb. and 7-lb. tins at 5d. per lb., tiBS Included. 
Terms cash with order. P.O.O. payable General Post 
Office, Leeds. 


H ARDEN REQUISITES. — Coooa-nnt Fibre 

IT Refuse, id. per bushel. 100 for Ms.; truck (loose). 40a, 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. fid. per sack. 5 sacks 25a* 
sacks 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat—6s. per sack, 6 sacks 22s.. 
sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9a. per bushel. 15s. half 
ton, 26a per ton : in 2 bushel bags, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, la per bushel. Sphagnum 
Moss, 8s. fid. per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, \irgin 
Cork, Tobaooo Cloth, Russian Mata 4c. Write for free 
Price List. H. G. SMYTH 17a, CoalYard, Drury Lane (late 
of Castle Street. Long Acre). _ 

Garden Requisites. $ 

AS SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL GARDENS, 

the leading Gentry, and Florists of the United Kingdom. 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse, beet quality, Is fid. per sack ; 10 for 
13s.; 15 for 18e.; 30 for 30s., sacks included. Truck (loose), 
free on rail, 40a ; Selected Brown Fibrous Peat, 5a per 
sack ; 5 for 22s. fid. Black Peat, 4s. fid. per sack ; 6 for 20a 
Coarse Silver Sand, Is. 6d. per bushel; 14s. half ton : 25a 
per ton. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf-mould, and Peat* 
mould, each at la per bushel. Prepared Compost for pot¬ 
ting, Is. 4<L per bushel, 5s. per sack; sacks and bags 4<L 
each. Fresh Sphagnum, 8s. fid. per sack. Manures of all 
kinda Garden Sticks and Labels, Virgin Cork, Russia Mata, 
and everything necessary for the garden and conservatory. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, 8d. per lb.; 28 lb., 18s. SPECIALITY 
Tobacco Paper, lOd. per lb.; 28 lb., 21s. These articles are 
thoroughly Impregnated with Tobacco juice, and, being solely 
imported by us..cannot be obtained elsewhere. Price List on 
application.-W HERBERT 4 CO., 19, New Broad Street, 
London, E.C. (turning by Gow a, fishmonger, one minute 
from Bro ad Street Station)._ 

a ^ For beautiful Flowers and Plante aQa 
Use J. Hagarty's Celebrated HW: 

WCS GARDEN REQUISITES 

AT RXDUCXD PRICKS. 

nOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-bushel bag, 

V-/ Is fid.; 10 for 13s.; 15 for 18a * 30 for 30a, bags included; 
truck (loose), 40s.; Best Brown Fibious Peat, 6e. per sack, 6 
for 22s. 6d.: Black Fibrous Peat, 4s. 6d. per sack, 6 for 20a, 
sacks id. each; Coarse Silver Sand, Is. 6d. per bushel; Yellow 
Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, and Peat Mould, Is. per bushel. 
Bulb Compost. Is. 4d. per bushel, 5s. per sack. Manures of 
all kinds ; fresh Sphagnum, Garden Sticks and Labels, Russia 
Mats, 4c. Tobacco Cloth and Paper. The best imported. Cloth 
8d. per lb.; Speciality Paper, lOd. per lb. Write for Prioe 
List.—J. HAGARTY, Garden Requisite Stores, Union 


lOd. per lb. Write for Prioe 
en Requisite Stores, Union 


fl KEEPERS for Walls, Trellises. &c., in great 
VJ variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
abject may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
and advice on application.-RICHARD SMITH 4 OO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worceeter. _ 

S EUM COCCINEUM PLENUM, 3s. per doz. 

See Gardening Illustrated. Dec. 9.—GEORGE 
DOWNES, Floruit, 168, Lodge Lane, Liverpool. 

T ILY OF THE VALLEY for outdoor flower- 

Ll ing, fine strong crowns to flower in early spring, 50 for 
a ; 100, Is. 9d. ; 1000, 12a Id. ; all sent free and carefully 
tacked. —H. JALLAND, Homcaatle, Lines. _ 

r XLY OF THE VALLEY Roots for Sale, price 

Ll 6e. per bushel, basket iucluded.—Apply to T. MILLS, 
darket Gardener, Chiswick, Middlesex. _ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS! CHRYSANTHK 

MUMS !!—Best exhibition varieties guaranteed true to 
arne. New catalogue now ready with cultural directions, one 
Lamp. Cuttings, Is. 2d. dozen, 7s. 100, post free. Many 
houAanda of strong rooted cuttings ready in March from all 
he best varieties. Orders booked new.—W. E. BOYCE, 14. 
Gloucester Road, Holloway, Londo n , N. _ 

r AING’S GENUINE SEEDS.-General cata- 

Ll logue of Vegetable, Flower, and Agricultural Seeds 
nd prioes of Begonia roots, all sent post and carriage paid; 
*ts free on application.—Address, J. LAING 4 CO., Forest 
fill. _ 

r AING’S GOLD MEDAL BEGONIAS. - 

Ll Choice hybridised SEED, superior to all others, was 
(pain awarded first prizes at the London shows. Sealed 
ackets, by post, la, 3a fid., and 5s. each. All first quality. 
Ire trade supplied.—J. LAING 4 CO., Seedsmen, Forest 
IiU, S. E. /■ T 
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HEHBY WAXS WEIGHT, Glaas and Lead Merchant, 
8 ft 10, Alfred Street, Boar Lane, LEEDS* 

rpHE FINEST STRAINS HENDER’S BAL- 

X 8AM8, 8 varieties, separate, 2s. 6d. ; HENDER’S PE¬ 
TUNIAS (single), 2a. per packet; double, 3s. 6d.— HENDER 
4 SONS' Nursery, Plymouth. 

TXTANTED, for High Wycombe, a Married 

t y Couple without children—man as groom and gardener, 
woman as cook.—Address, with full particulars, *‘M. D.,” 
5, Pembroke Gardens, Kensington. _ 

SITUATION wanted as HEAD GARDENER 

O where two or more are kept; thoroughly practical iu 
vineries and plant houses, &c., flower and kitchen gardens ; 
at liberty when suited ; ten years' character ; age, under 30. 
—Address, “ Gardener," ca re of Weale, Taplow, Bu cks. 

TATANTED, a Gardener who thoroughly under- 
VV stands gardening in all its branches; good references 
required (personal); wages 24s. week.—Reply, with full parti¬ 
culars, to JAMES COLLIER, Stanford House, Northum¬ 
berland Park, Tottenham. 

T IGHT BRAHMAS.—Birds hatched from eggs 
-LJ sent out from my breeding pens during the past season are 
proving very successful at tho leading shows. 1 have recently 
added several noted prizetakers to my stock, and am com¬ 
pelled to charge all new customers 7s. per sitting of 12, or 60 
for incubation, 30s.—WM. SYDENHAM, Water Orton, near 
Birmingham._ 

HINTS ON REAPING AND MANAGE- 

XL MENT OF POULTRY, with DESCRIPTIVE CATA¬ 
LOGUE of 38 distinct varieties bred by R. R. FOWLER 
4 CO. New edition will shortly be published. Free on receipt 
of postage —Apply at once to Prebendal Far m, Aylesbury 

TIGHT BRAHMAS’ EGGS FOR SITTING 

XJ from pen of Bix splendid birds, cock and two hens 
having taken second prizes at last Birmingham show, from 
which they were purchased. The birds have grass run of 
two acres, on which no other fowls are permitted. Sittings— 
13, fis. ; 26.10s. 6cL-0. O. TERRY, Glenville Cottage, Olton, 
near Birmingham. 


List.—J. HAGARTY, Garden Requisite Stores, Union 
Chambers, Wormwood Street, Old Broad Street, London, B.C . 

COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 

By Chubb’s Patent Process, as supplied to all the Royal 
Gardens and Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful at all 
seasona Invaluable for Potting, Plunging, Forcing, Feni* 
erica Strawberries, Bedding-out Planta 4a Destroys all 
slugs and insects July 1, 1882. 

In conseauenoe of the great scarcity of Husks and 
enormous Continental demand for our “Refuse," we 
are compelled from this date to advance prices as 
follows, and only orders accompanied by remittance 
will receive attention (in rotation). We also find it 
necessary to caution purchasers to beware of spurious 
imitations, and buy the genuine Refuse direct. Sacks. Is. fid. 
each: 10 sacks, 13s.; 15 sacks, 18s.; 20 sacks, 23s.; 30 sacks, 
30s. (all sacks included): truck load, free on rail, £2. 
Limited quantities of P.M. special quality granulated, in 
sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for potting 
and use m conservatory. Terms, strictly cash with order. 
Vo obtain the genuine article, buy direct from the manufao* 
turers, CHUBB, ROUND 4 CO., Fibre Works, West Ferry 
Road. Mill wall. London. E. 

TANNED NETTING, 2 yds, wide, ljd. per 

X yd. :4 yds. wide, 3d. per yd. NEW TWINE NETTING, 
1-in. mesh. 1 yd. wide, 2d.; 2 yds. wide, id.; 4 yds. wide, 8d. 
per yd. HEXAGON GARDEN NETTING, fid. per yd. 
Tiffany, 20 yd. pieces, 2RL y<L-W. CULLING FORD, Forest 
Gate, London, E. _ 

POULTRY WIRE NETTING, Galvanised, 

X can be obtained at exceptionally low prices from 
VRANCIS MORTON 4 OO. (Limited), 1, Delahay Street, 
Westminster. Price Lists on application. _ 

GALVANISED FITTINGS FOR WIRING 

VJ FRUIT WALLS.-F. MORTON 4 CO., 1, Delahay 
8treel. Westminster, S.W.,supply these, at following prioes, 
for cash to accompany order : Tightening Raidlsseurs, 2s. 8d. 
per doz.; Terminal Holdfasts, Is. 8<L per doz.; Eyes fat 
Guiding the Wires, 5d. per doz.; Wire, la lOd. per 100 yda J 
Winding Key (only one required), 4d. Bags for packing extra* 

nOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best quality! 

Vs 4 bushel bag, Is. 4d.; 15 bags. 14s.; 30 baga 25a :l ruck 
load, 33s. Garden requisites.—A. FOULON. 32, 8t. Mar] Axe. 

LTOSE! HOSE! HOSE !—Patent Red Rubber 

XL Garden Hose, stands severe tests of Government Depart¬ 
ments, thus proving superiority of quality. Lasts four times 
as long as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter in weight, 
greater in strength, and cheaper in the long run t*an any 
other hose for garden use. A correspondent writes, ’* I havs 
had a length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine y aars, and 
it is now as good as ever.” Private custo mers s upplied at 
trade prioes.—Samples and prioes of M ERRYWEATHER 4 
SONS. Manofacturera 83, Long Acre. W.O 

PURE WT)OD CHARCOAL for Agricultural, 

X Horticultural, and Sanitary purposes; also for Tins 
Borders, Flower Beds, and Pots —Prices on application to 
HIRST. BROOK. 4 HIR8T, Manufacturer*. Le eds. 

GARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mats. 
VX Raffia, etc. None cheaper.—WATSON 4 SCULL. 90. 
Lower Thames Street, London. E.C. 

T C. STEVENS’ HORTICULTURAL. 

U • SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. Beta* 
blished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. 
on application, or post free 

GREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

VX Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse. 10 feet by 7 feet. 
£4; Paxton, 10 feet by 8 feet, £5; Special Conservatory, 
12 feet by 8 feet, £6. Tenant's fixtures ; drawings, 3d.—York¬ 
shire Horticultural Works, Windhill, Bradford. 

TfE EL’S GARDENER’S FRIEND and 

LX BLIGHT DE8TROYER. WINTER DRESSING 
4a. used by gardeners of H.R.H. the Prince of Walee ami 
Nobility in preference to all other insectioidea 3d. nwnlkn 
Descriptive pamphlet —KEEL A HAWES, Bath.*^* 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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DANIELS’ 

White Elephant 

P OTAT O. 

The most wonderful cropping Potato 

In the world ; price 3e per peck, 10b. 6 d. per bushel, 20b. per 
cwt., £18 per ton 200 other kinds, including many novelties 
not before offered, now ready for sending out. 

Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue 

Gratis and'post free to all intending purchasers. 

DANIELS BRO S-, N ORWICH- 

WARE $ UNEQUALLED STRAIN 

OF 

SINGLE DAHLIA SEED 

Can now be supplied as follows 
WARE’S CHOICEST MIXTURE, la, 2s. 6*1., 5 b., and 10s. 
per packet 

WARE’S SELECT PARAGON STRAIN of beautiful edged 
varieties of which Paragou is the type, 1b., 2b. 6 d„ and 
6 m. per packet. 

WAREE STARRED, STRIPED & SPLASH RD STRAIN, 
containing the most exquisite varieties it is possible to 
imagine, the majority of which are quite new, 2s. 6d., 
5*., and 10s. 0d. perpacket. 

For NAMED VARIETIES see New Seed Catalogue, which 
also contains selections of the most showy and useful 
HARDY PERENNIAL and FLORISTS' FLOWER 
SENDS, also leading NOVELTIES, and may be had 
gratis and post free on application. 

THOMAS S. WARE, 

Hale Farm Wnrae ri eg, To ttenham, London. 

Special Cheap Offer.—Carriage Paid. 

1 flfl STRONG, healthy, two-year-old, 4 ft. to 

JLUvS 6 ft. (the best age to plant) Applet, Pears, Plums, 
and Cherries of best sorts only (see lists) for £5; 50, 60s : 25, 
32s. 6d.; 12,18s. 

Of) OF the handsomest, best, and most easily 

UVS grown hardy border plants from the open ground, 
giving great quantities of bloom from March to November, 
for 25s.; 60. 20s.; 25,12s.; 12, 5s.; see list. 

POSES in beat sorts only. - Standards £ol00> 

-Lu £3 50, 15s. dozen; dwarfs on Manetti, 50s. 100, 30b. 50, 
dozen; dwarfs on own roots (large plants) or on seedling 
Brier, 80s. 100, 35s. 50, 10a dozen ; all strong, healthy plants. 
Extra fine standards and half -standards. Marshal Niel 
30a and 24b. dozen, 15a and 12 per half dozen. These are 
wonderful plants. 

VICTORIA Red Currants, two-year-old, 10s. 

A QUJLEGLAS (Columbines), very large plants 

from open ground. Varieties of vulgaris, 10r, 100,6a 50. 
Aquilegla chrysautha (yellow), oaarulea (pale blue and 
white), callfornica (scarlet and yellow), the three, good 
blooming plants, 2a. 6 3s., 12 4s.. 56 12a/ l00 21 r. * 

A GATHA3A (XELESTI8 (the blue Dais?), 

£A 1b. 3d. each, 6 8b., 12 9b., good plants. 

P IS K.EMPFERI, good large unbloomed 

plants from imported seed, 4a dozen. 50 12a . 100 21a 
1000 £5. A grand chance for new and valuable varietiea 

TJAISIES.—Double pink, 6s. 100; double quilled 

AS^deep crimson, 8a 100; mixed large flowering seedlings. 


-A. SEED LIST 

ILLUSTRATED 

and os full as can be desired of useful and reliable informa¬ 
tion on Gardeu and Flower Heeds, yet without any unneces¬ 
sary costliness, post free on application. Such a catalogue as 
this is claimed to be must of necessity conduce to ECO¬ 
NOMY, both as regards purchaser and vendor. 

In addition to the well known and trusty favourites in 
8eedf», the 

best novelties 

are included, but unproved and exoesaively expensive kinds 
are omitted. 

Every endeavour is made to supply seeds of 
The FINE8T QUALITY aed of the BE8T VARIET£8 at 
MODERATE PRIlE 

to attain which desirable object neither trouble nor expense 
— spared in the procuring and proving of the Heeds. 

THE GUINEA COLLECTION 

(Carriage free), for the Amateur’s Garden has been much ap¬ 
proved, and contains a most valuable and useful assortment 
of Vegetable Heeds. 

All enquiries are gladly and promptly attended to. 

richarcTsmith & CO. 

Seed Merchants & Nurserymen, Worcester 


A SLOW COMBUSTION STOVE for a few 

shillings.—Burns thirty hours without attention; a per¬ 
fect boon. Send thirteen penny stamps for directions to 
construct.—OWEN, Fern Bank, Edmonton Terraoe. Albert 
R^ad. Southsea. Hants. 


pHEAP HOT-WATER APPARATUS FOR 
y GREENHOU8ES.—"THECOMPAGTUM,” compete, 
•jjeludingboiler, pipes, and all fittings ready for firing , from 
£315s. The neatest and most complete apparatus yet intro- 
duced.-WJLLIAMJ. FOX, Hot-water Engineer, 12, South 
Place, Finsbury, London, E.O. 


THE GARDEN ANNUAL, ALMANACK, 

end ADDRESS BOOK.—The most complete and 
accurate \ early Reference Book for the use of all interested 
in Gardens yet published May be ordered of all Booksellers, 
Nurseiymen, and Seedsmen. Price Is., poet free 1 b. 3d 
Strongly bound leather book Is. 6d., post free Is. 9d.— The 
G a RDF. n Office, 37, Southampton Street, Co vent Garden. 
London, W.C. 


Monthly Parts la 6d 


Price 4d. 


A* Meal horticultural ampapoT.-—Cane* Boca, Cmuntn. "Tho beat pi 
•*« Pjy* *»*vp«hluhod la KasUad or may othor country.-—Frru Uwmmm, 
A 8 '*' . *5* u th * b *“ oiBMiord and moot Intonating journal of Mo 

kindlhatoalolo.**—J. Sraorcfa. ^ThatuooUontperiodical.fnYo***®.."- 

i-nAmor Ovu, Brituk Mme***. “ la dreUMly ivporior to any of tho oldor 
journal* of tho aamo kind. ‘-Cacacno Mooun, Bttmmie (Jmrd mj, jW«r», 

In pnlM of its merit I think 1 could «v anything, hevever itrooL if ‘ 1 
to say It rightly.*—-- ^ 


4s. 100. 

All the above are guaranteed true to name, fine healthy 
plants, paoked and carriage paid to any station in England 
for cash with order. 

W. FAR REN, 

HOW HOUSE NURSERIES, CAMBRIDGE. 


FERTILISING MOSS.—Specially prepared for 
-L fibrous, tuberous, and bulbous-rooted plants. Cleaner 
and cheaper than pots. With directions ; 5s. bushel.—THE 
MANAGER, Great Frenches Floral and Poultry Farm. 
C rawle y, Down, Sussex. 


PLANTS IN FERTILISING MOSS, FREE. 

* — Isolepis gracilis, foliage Begonias, new scarlet Musk, 

Soolopendrium crispum, Adiantum cuneatum, Craesula 
coccinea, two of each. 3s.. or 3s. per doz.—Great Frenches, 
Crawley, Down, Sussex. 


HUT FLOWERS for table or personal decora- 

y tion, free In postal boxes, from Is 3d. dozen, including 
Camellias, double scarlet and white Geraniums, Heliotrope, 
Primulas, Mignonette, Cyclamens, Eupatorium. Liboma, 
Ac.; Ferns for mounting, 4d. extra; twelve bouquetines from 
above, mounted and mossed, 2 b. 6d. doz.—Great Frenches, 
Crawley. Down, Sussex. 


VfALLOlA PURPUREA (Scarboro Lily).— 

v Fine bulbe for immediate potting, sure to bloom. Is. 
oaoh 10a doz.—Great Frenches, Crawley, Down. 8ussex, 

rjHE'AP DWARF ROSES.—Several hundred 

strong, well-rooted plants, in excellent named kinds, are 
offered at the following clearance prices: 12, in 12 varieties, 
for 7s. j 25, in 25 varieties, for 12b. 6d. 6ur Roses give 
general satisfaction. Most carefully packed in straw. Cash 
with order. Customers are advised to order immediateiv — 
RYDER A SON, Sale, Mancheeter. _ 

Enterprising firms who wish the beat returns for money 
inverted in advertising should remember that “Gardening 
Blurt rated ’’ reaches a greater number than any other 
journal devoted to horticulture or rural affairs. Its circu¬ 
lation ia more than double that of the whole of the other 
horticultural journals of the United Kingdom put together. 
Experienced advertisers state that their results from ad¬ 
vertisements in "Gardening Illustrated ” are ftr better 
than from any other paper, not txoepting the great 
London dailies. 


THE GARDEN 

Of last week contains a Coloured Plate of 

VANDA HOOKERIANA. 

And the following Articles, Notes, and Illustrations 
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Acacia dealbata 
Aoouites, golden 
Adiantnras 
Amaryllises 
Apple, Cole’s Quince 
Apples, red 
Asparagus, forcing 
Auriculas, show 
Azaleas 

Babiana Hagens 
Beans, forcing French 
Botany, well up in 
Carnation and Picotee 
Oattleya Dodgsoni 
Cereus csespitosus 
Coal trade in 1882 
Coelogyne barbate 
Coleuses for winter 
Coleworta 

Compan ttia'macroplectron 
Cooke, Mrs. E. H. 
Cyclamen Brilliant 
Cyprlpedium Schliml 
Dendrobium Leechianum 
Doryanthes Palmer! 
Dropmore 

Epidendrum pseud-epiden 
Eucharis 

Eucharis am&zonica 
Eucharis Candida 
Fences must go 
Fern, new hardy 
Ferns, Filmy 
Flower gardens 
Flowers for cutting 
Freesias, seedling 
Fruit, keeping, in water 
Fruit, success with 
Garden, colour in the 
Gardeners’ societies 
Gardenia citriodora 
Gardening, styles In 
Gesneras, tuberous-rooted 
Gloxinias 
Oorse 

Grapes in cool houses 
Heaths, winter blooming 
Heating New Law Courts 
Horticultural papers 
Hort. Soc. fixtures, Irish 
Lachenalla pendula 
Lachenalia quadrlcolor 
Lachenaliaa 
Luculia gratisaima 


Marguerite, new 
Masdevallia Shuttleworthl 
Masaangea musiica 
MaxU laris grandiflora 
Mealy bug 

Microstylis metalllca 
Nemastylia acuta 
Nut, a temperance 
Odontoelohsum crispum 
OdontogiosBum nebulosum 
Odontoglossum roseum 
Olive in California 
Oncidium unguiculatum 
Orchids st Clapham 
Pear growing 
Peas, pinching back 
Pelargonium C. Darwin 
Phalmnopslds temperature 
Pinguicula audata 
Plant portraits 
Plantations, hard-wood 
Plants, how to dry 
Plants, reappearance of 
Potato, origin of the 
Primroses, early 
Rhododendron j aaminlfl or. 
Rhododendrons, grn. 

Qu nce, Champion 
Rockeries 

Roses on New Year’s Day 
Scale, cure for 
Scientific research 
Shoddy 

npirantbes euphlsbius 
Stephanotis 
Strawbei ry Pel I sal er 
Strelitzia regime 
Tomatoes, ill-flavoured 
Trade advertisements 
Tree planting, Irish 
Trees, pruning orchard 
V an da Hookeriana 
Vine plagues 
Vines, pruning 
Violets 

Viscum album 
Wallflowers 
Zygopetalum Mackayi 


ILLUSTRATION. 
Araucaria Imbricate 


THE GARDEN, with a fine Coloured Plate rwnh week 

BhiffiwSf ^ u 6d *“ Offl0e ’ «^*SSp2?8bSt: 



TH® IMPROVED 

DUPLEX GAS BOItER 

FOR GREENHOUSES , As L. 

Complete, s ft. loo«, with 4 plpee.igm 

Cott or geu leu Man one farthing per i*, 
Prioe lists and particulars on app licatio n.* Wifcs 

W. M. APP LETON, Olifton, 


THE “ECONOMIC STAR" BOILER 




jvfiaBftargi™, 

Easy to manage and very economical 
Lists and partieulan on application. 

WILLIAM J FOX, 

Hot-water Engineer, 

12, South Pucx Futsburt, 
Lob don, 1.0. 


NEW PATENT MOLE TRAP. 



Effectiveness combined with simplicity. Price lfc per faa. 
Two dozen carriage paid, and 5 per cent, discount tat a* 
with order. Sample forwarded free by post for It 31- 
REYNOLD8 A CO., 67, New Compton Street, London, WC 
Illustrated and priced catalogue of Wire Nettiiw, Festal 
Yard A nnlianoea. Ac., forwarded post free. 


rerrected 

C8D1IVER0IL 

" Is os nearly tasteless as Cod-liver Oil can be "—Lantn 
"No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed 
Medical Prats. 

It can be borne and digested by the most delicate- is the 
Qnl L oil J! rhic , h do «* no* repeat, and for these muon the 
most efficacious kind in use. In capsuled bottles only, tt 
Is 4d.. 2s. 6d., 4s. 9d., and 9s. Sold everywhere 


THE SOIL ENRICHER. 

Success and Economy in the Garden. Emancipation froo 
the dung heap. A genuine Fertiliser, producing to perfection 
Flowers, Foliage, Fruit, Vegetables. 

THE SOIL ENRICHER. 

A genuine Fertiliser, dean, dry, and always ready f» 
garden or conservatory 

Manufactured solely by MATLLARD A STRAWSON, 
Chemical Manure Works, NEWBURY. 

" I have found the Soil Enricher quite equal to some of the 
leading manures of the day, and wiucA sajer and mm <w 
nomteal. I have tried it for foliage and flowering plants, hi*) 
for Melons, Cucumbers, and pot Vines, and have every cca- 
fldence in recommending it. I intend to use it, *mnnf othff 
things, for the permanent Vine borders, both inandontdoo* 
for 1 feel certain it Is a grand thing for Vines and lU kin* 
^."^iped, Chas. HowxVHead Gardener. Bahaa 
Park. Sold in Shilling Bags. 71b. bags 2s.; cwt. ah Speeai 
quotations for bulk. Retail of all Chemists, Florists. andStaw 


Picturesque Rock Gardena* 

FERNERIES, WATERFALLS, LAKES, and ROCKY 
PGND8 and STREAMS DESIGNED and FORMED is 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL ROCK: alro CONCRETED 
effectually byPULHAM A SON. BROXBOuRNE, rbc bare 
executed over 200 works in England, Scotland, Ireland, sod 
Wales and now doing. 

FULHAM'S BALL VALVE, f or outlets of LAKES, 
PONDS, STREAMS, RE8ERV(3 eRS, Ac., is most simpis 
and effective. Cannot get out of order. No iron to rati, 

A photograph and particulars srnt for 10 stamps 


Garden Requisites. 

W WEBBER, Wholasale Merchant, Statics 

t ,T • Road, Loughton, Essex-Orchid Peat. Black Peti. 
Loam, Silver Sand, Cocoa-nut Fibre, Tobacco Paper, Use very 
best quality. 

Virgin Cork, Mushroom Spawn, Blood, and all ktodi of 
manure of the finest quality. Buyers before purchasing dee- 
where should obtain lowest wholesale prices from 

W-WJ BBER, Station Road, Loughton, Bases. 

Through rates given to any station in the United Kingdas 
for soils in quantities not lees than two tons. Terms cash. 

0 tk; i! : W: 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Established 1765. 

BLOW OOMBTT8TION 
POVK FOR HEATING 
EtEENHOL'SES, kc. 


SEND FOE PROSPECTUS. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED 


X)VK FOR HEATING _ ^ v/vmww 

ttEKXHovsEs, tc. JOHN C. CHRISTIE, 

Heating, Lighting, and Sanitary Engineer. 

IMPROVED PATENT SLOW COMBUSTION 

.AJfcTiD OTHER BOILERS, J^ISTID 

COMPLETE HOT-WATER APPARATUS; 

FOR COTTAGE OR MANSION. 

Over 14,000 hare been sold Warehouses and Offices - -- -- -- -- - 3 & 6, MANSELL ST., E.C. ) I 

! Show Booms.2, NEW BROAD STREET, E.O. 1 LUNUUN. 



Show Rooms - -- -- -- -- -- --2, NE W BROAD STREET, E.C. ' 



THE “LOUGHBOROUGH” BOILERS 

AND AMATEURS' GREENHOUSES. 

The cheapest, most efficient, and economical In ruel of 
any Boiler. 

No brick-setting ; no night stoking. Price from £2 12s. Two Silver 
Medals awarded in 1882. Hundreds in use all over the country. 

These Greenhouses, Span and Lean-to. are made in lights, are very 
portable, and easily put together. Having made a speciality and much 
improved them this season, we can confidently recommend them as the 
cheapest and best Houses made. 

Lean-to, 12 ft. by 8 ft., £12 15s. Soan, £13 53. Carriage paid to 


Rocking’s New Patent 


AUTOMATIC COKE 
BOILERS 


PATENT CALORIGEN, 


Will maintain a uniform 
temperature for from 12 
to 15 hours, and often from 
15 to 20 hours, with one 
small charge of common 
Gha Coke of the cheapest 
kind. For economy and 
efficiency in combination 
with (‘lowliness and com- 
foi t these Boilers are, 
beyond the possibility of 
a doubt, the greatest boon 
ever offered for the pur¬ 
pose of Heating Conser¬ 
vatories, Halls, and other 
Buildings, where little at¬ 
tention is required. 

Ever}’ particular, with 
testimonials, given on ap¬ 
plication to 

FR AN 4XIN HOCKING 

& CO. (Limited), 37, 
Hauover St., Liverpool. 


GA3 CALORIGEN, £3 3»., height 28 in., diam. 14 in. 
OIL „ £3 3s., „ „ >. 12jln. 

CORE „ £0 0s.. „ 32 in., „ 10 In. 

Illustrated Prospectuses and Testimonials on ap¬ 
plication to 

J. F. FARWIG & CO., 

36, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


Automatic, Economic, and 
Efficient. 


NO IRON. ZINC, or PUTTY USED. — 

No Special Contract required for its adopti«n. (T. Y/%~- 

SUITABLE FOR ALMOST UNIVERSAL j(M 

APPLICATION. I :j{J 

N.B.—The Lead Strips, which are the special feature of this ^ \ \\f 

System, require no skilled labour to fix or repair breakages V\ \ \ \ vV 

nor subseauent painting for maintenance. \ \ \ \\Nj 

WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS AND TESTIMONIALS TO \\\\j 

GROVER & Co., Ltd., Engineers, &c. 

(Sole Manufacturers of the Patent Lead Strips), 

BRITANNIA WORKS, WHARF RD., LONDON, N. 


Amateur's Cheap Hot-water Apparatus. 
1HAMPION BOILER bums 12 hours without 
) attention. Complete, size No. 1, £3 15s. 6d. ; No. 2, 
4; No. 3, £4 5a. 6d.; No. 4, £4 13s 6d. To be seen i* 

^eratioa._ _ . . 

G. WILCOX * 00.. 85. Old Street, Bt. Lukes 


(GILLINGHAM 8 PATENT). 


Amateur's Hot-water Apparatus. 
A CME Slow Combustion Boiler, pipei 

Ii all fittings complete, ready for erection, from 
Independent Slow Combustion Star Boilers from 41 

Illustrated Lists free. 

CHAS P K1NNELL k GO.. 81, Bankside, S. 


■DY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

D CONSERVATORY BOILER from 45s. ; Rei 
Cooking Stoves, from 10s. 6dj Excelsior Gas Bitl 
The Cal da Instantaneous Water Heater, £4 i 
SHREWSBURY, 69, Old Bailey; Factory, ] 
Road, Brixton. 8 . W. 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Digitized by 
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MUSHROOMS 


TOMATOES 


ANNUALS 






■ fi-r.i^IRp 




MELONS 


POTATOES 


HYACINTHS 


WEBBS 


Season / LIST OF Season 

^VALUABLE X 3 


NOVELTIES 


*' Your Garden Manual is full of useful information, 
anti by the aid of it everyone may become his own 
gardener.”—Mr. F. J. Snare, Ipswich. 


JOHN K. KING, 

ROYAL SEEDSMAN, 

Coggeshall, Essex. 


DICKSON & ROBINSON 

SEED MERCHANTS, 

12, OLD MILLG-ATE. 

MANCHESTER. 

Have the pleasure to announce that their 

Illustrated Vegetable and Flower 
Seed Catalogue for 1883 

Is now published, and will be forwarded post free 
on application. 


CROWER’S PRICES. 


All who have gardens should, before getting 
a supply of seeds, send for King’s Garden 
Manual for 1883, the best and most comprehen¬ 
sive Catalogue of the season. Post free 7 
stamps ; gratis to purchasers. 


THE QUEEN’S HV ROYAL H.R H. THE 
SEEDSMEN . ‘’""to’’' 1 ' PRINCE UF WlitS , 

2 Jb HIGH HOLBORN. LONDON. 


m king’s m 

NEW&CENUINE SEEDS 


NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots. 

Seller’s selection, 30s. per dozen. Purchaser s ditto, 36s. 
The above comprise all the best English and French raised 
Hybrid Perpetuala. Perpetual Polyantha, Teas. Hybrid Teas, 
and Perpetual Moss. 

Roees of 1881 

Of above-named classes, 13s. to 24s. per dozen, in pots. 

Choice Roses. 

Tea-scented, Hybrid Tea, Noisette, China, and Bourbon 
18s. to 24s. per dozen ; strong plants, in pots. 

Descriptive List on application. 

RICHARD SMITH A OO., 

NURSERYMEN AND 8EED MERCHANTS, 

_WORCESTER. 

SEED CATALOGUE 

And Cultural Guide, 1883. 

A full and complete list of all approved varieties of 

Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 

And alt the genuine NOVELTIES of the season. 

Forty-eight pages of most valuable information post 
free for two stamps. 

J. CHEAL & SONS, 

CRAWLEY, SUSSEX. 

The Largest Eose Gardens in England. 

CRANSTON’S NURSERIES 

(Established 1785). 

ROSES ON OWN ROOTS 

A large qnantity of very fine plants of Hybrid 
Perpetuals, fiourbons. Hybrid Chinas, Acc. List, 
of varieties, with prices, on application. 

CRANSTON’S NURSERY AND SEED CO. 

(LIMITED), 

KING’S ACRE, HEREFORD. 


To prevent disappointment order at once. 

New Raspberry, Baumforth’s Seedling. 

THE BEST RASPBERRY IN THE KINGDOM. 
See Testimonials. 

Trice, 5s. per dozen Canes ; 35s. per 100. Eiti 
strong selected, 7s. 6d. per dozen. 

EDMUND PHI LI P DIXON 
TheJYorkehire Seed Establishment, HuL 

MM M M ” InvalnaMe to tek) 

■ n (fM A ralsi*. Ha-i provr I 

I I I HI 11 m all thnwci^in v 

I U ll u A 

m ■ ■ ‘ Tonga maintains iti re 

f-QFi tation in the tmt»e 

NEURALCIA SKSsfc 

Plough Cor hi, 

ALLEN & HANBURYS Lombard St., Lojtoos. 


FERNS A SPEOLALOT. 

Special List (August, 1882) now ready. 

THE LARGEST STOCK in the greatatBtr 

■L hex of varieties in ti. - trade, suitable for stove and p- 
hous< > cultivation, also lor outdoor ferneries acd otta 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send far Abort ■ 
before buying elsewhere. Post free. 

w, & J, BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, SALES. MANCHESTER 

Af AGIO LANTERN, 7a ALtocbteS 
/-d3rr pictures of “Gulliver's Tiavsk" Dtp r 

V //WV) 1 10s. 6d., £1 la. to £10 10s. C/ 

I, Hi r£> I of Magic Lanterns and 5000 eh ^ < 
IzMtVirlA. I «»tamt« Catalogue of OONdH:.'' 

TRICKS. 4 stamps. IGUiiia - 
Lawler's MAGAZINE OF NEW 
VENTION8, Presents, Toy*. 
DniLJifli Jokes, and Fun. Grand Chr. 
Number, 2000 Engravings. Is.; post free, 16 stamps. 
MtLLIKIN & LAWLEY, 106, STRANDiLOyDO 

MELON & CD CUMBER FRAME 

Catalogu es, with prices, post free. 

BOULTON & PAUL. NOBW1CE 

Printed and Published by the mgLHered Prvpnrtcr, t* 
Robinkon, at the Office, 37, Southampton Stn-e'. 
Parish of St. Paul. Covent Garden, in the City of Westonis*- 
Saturday, January 13, 1883. 


AT 


THIS IS NOT A SEED CATALOGUE. 


CASTER’S PRACTICAL GARDERTB 

The Times says : ‘ ’ A valuable series of instruct: * 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle says: “ A serie* of vtl 

written articles.” 

The Journal of Horticulture says: “We oommoi :: 
to all amateurs." 

The Graphic says: “ Not at all too technical ’ 

The Cltu Pre.** says: “ A most liberal shilliujgii 
The Nor inch Argus says: “A better Amateur a <. 

never seen.” 

To be had at Messrs. Smith’s Bookstalls, 

E. Marlborough and Co., and all Booksellers an<l r« 
free for 16 stamps from 






THE BEST OF THE SEASON. 


NEW MELON 

WEBBS 

PRIDE OF STOURBRIDGE. 

A magnificent scarlet -fleshed 
variety of distinct form. It 
will be found far superior 
to all other varieties both 
for exhibition and general i 
purposes. Price 2s. 6d. per 
packet. 


NEW LETTUCE - Webbs 

WORD^LEY GEM. The best of all Cos Lettuces 
It is of medium size, exceedingly crisp, and of the 
finest flavour. Price Is. per packet. h 

NEW PEA — Webbs’ Kinver 

GEM. The earliest Pea in cultivation. Price Is. 6d. 
per pint. 

From Mr. Hakiu.hox, Head Gardener to the Earl of 
Derby.—” Webl* New Pea- Kinver Gem—was tried 
against W r illiani the First and other first ear lies and was 
found to be the earliest and beet.” 

NEW PEA—Webbs’ Electric 

LIGHT. The best main crop Pea. Price 2s. per pint. 

W hew pea 

WE BBS^ STOTT RBRIDt -K 

Undoubtedly theflnest second 

either for exhibition or 
ordinary purposes. It is 
about 4 feet in height, and 
hears immense pods con¬ 
taining ten or eleven pens 
in each. Price 3s. 6<l per 

NEW TEAN — Webbs’ Kinver 

MAMMOTH LONGPOI). Price Is. per pint. 

The Journal of Horticulture of December 28,1882, says : 
“ W ebbs' Kinver Mammoth is the best Broad Bean we 
possess.” 

NEW ONION — Webbs’ lied 

GLOBE TRIPOLI. A remarkably .arge and hand¬ 
some variety of symmetrical shai>e. Price 6iL per 
packet. 

NEW TOMATO Webbs’Early 

DWARF RED. \ ery prolific, of large size, beauti¬ 
ful colour, handsome shape, ami excellent fla\our. 
Price Is. per packet. 


NEW CELERY 

WEBBS' 

MAMMOTH RED. 

This is a very’ large. quick- 
gruwing variety; solid, 
crisp, and possessing au ex¬ 
cellent nutty flavour. 

Price 6d. per packet. 


NEW POTATO —Webbs’ Rc- 

LTANCE. The best for the main crop ever offered 
to the public. Splendid flavour. Price 5s. per peck. 

For full particulars of the above and other valuable 
Novelties sec 

WEBB3' SPRING CATALOGUE FOR 1883- 

Post free Is., wldch will be allowed off subsequent orders. 

J_I 

Webbs’ Select Seed List 

Gratis and post free to all applicants. 


The Queen's Seedsmen, 

Wordsley, Stourbridge. 


Digitized! by 


Gotigle 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. 

R1GI8TEBED FOB TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, 1883, 


TTAWKINS’ 5s., 10s., 20s., and 40s. Collection 

XI of Vegetable Seed* will be found the cheapest invest¬ 
ment of the day; all Beeda are guaranteed of the best 
quality, and all intermediate profit!, can be dispensed with, 
and at least 20 per cent, saved by buying direct of the grower, 
T. J. HAWKINS. Florist and Seed Fanner, Hillingdon 


ROOTS WHITE CHRISTMAS ROSE, show¬ 
ing bloom, Is. 9d., free; doz. 4s. £d., free ; all blooming 
>ts; smaller. 3s. 6d. per doz., free; 24. 6s., free; nice 
-MORLEY & OO., Fulwood, Preston. 


DEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF 

-D FLOWERS for screens and scrap books; 100 for 15e., 
fifty for 9s., twelve for 2s. fid. Specimen plate post free for 3d. 
—P.O.O. to T. SPAN8WICK, The Publishing Office, 37, 
Southampton Street. Covent Garden. __ 

D OSEVCHEAP ROSES.-350 kinds to choose 

11 from. Good plants of Hybrid Perpetuals, dwarf 
bushes, 6s. and 7s. per doz.; varieties for 1882, 18a per doz. ; 
standards, 18s. per doz.; half standards, 15s. per doz. ; 
cheaper per 100; package free; catalogue free on applica¬ 
tion.—A. MOFFAT k SON, Botanic Nuraenes, Bigglea- 
wade, Beds. __ 

QCHOOLM ASTER.—The best new Apt>le and 
10 good for exposed situations. First-elass Certificate 
R.H.S.; strong maidens, 7b. 6<L eacK Coloured plate, six 
stamps.—Particulars post free, from THOMAS LAXTON, 

Bedford. ___ 

PRUIT TREES.—Peaches, Nectarines, Apri- 
1 cots. Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums, Ac., in every 
variety of training, well grown and handsome trees, true to 
name. Descriptive priced catalogue post free.—GEORGE 
COOLING A SON, The Nurseries, Bath. _ 

HRAPE VINES—Well-ripened canes of all 
the best varieties, true to name Planting canes 3s. 6d. 
to 5s. each ; fruiting, 7s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. each. Descriptive 
list post free.— GEORGE COOLING A SON, The Nurseries, 
BatL __ 


for planting. 


UR STOCK of the rare British Fern, Poly- 

stichum Lonchitis. true Holly Fern, is getting low ; fronds 
pear as if composed of miniature Holly leaves. Plant 1 b., 
e; 2, Is. 8<L. free.—MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, Preston. 


TTEGETABLE SEEDS.—Buy direct of the 

V grower and save intermediate profits. Hawkins’ guinea 
collection is a marvel of cheapness, and surpasses in quantity 
and quality all other collections offered. It embodies 
a constant supply of vegetables for a moderate-sized house¬ 
hold for the year, and is sent package and carriage free ou 
receipt of cheque or P.O.O.—Hillingdon Heath Nurseries, 


PLANTS SWEET BRIER, Is. 8d„ free. 

Foliage of this Rose is delightfully scented; nice for 
ting, quite hardy: can be grown in pots and forced if 
ired. —MORLEY A Co., Fulwood, Preston. 


ELLEBORUS PURPURASCENS. — Four 

. roots of this lovely Christmas Rose Is. 6d_, free ; very 


rare in England.—MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

equal the beautiful 
iciouB perfume; 4 roots with 
-MORLEY A CO.. Fulwood, 


cultural directions, Is. 9d, free. 


Preston. 


A NICE BULB of the exquisite Scarboro’ 

Lily (Vallota purpurea). 1 h. 3d . free. This glorious fiower 
ib almost hardy. —MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, Preston. _ 

fUELOGYNE CRISTATA.—Will send a plant 

\J of this noble cool house Orchid, 3s. 3d., free. Produce 
most exquisite white flowers.—MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, 
Preston._ 


TTEGETABLE SEEDS.—The other collections 

V are proportionate lin value toj the preceding advertise¬ 
ment, and are (excepting the 5a. one) free by rail.—T. J. 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath Nurseries, near Uxbridge. 

TV^R. T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S.. begs to notify 

J-T-L that his Illustrated Vegetable and Floral Catalogue 
and Guide for 1883 is now ready, and may be had free by post 
for three stain pb. — Hillingdon Heath Nurseries, near 


DCTILL BE READY EARLY IN JANUARY. 

H —Sanders’ new Pansy List for 1883, containing many 
beautiful illustrations of new Pansies, cultural information, 
and a variety of other matter. Sent post free for four penny 
stamps, said stamps to be deducted from first order mvem 
Oder at ouce.-WM. SANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, 
Staffordshi re. __ 

PHRYSANTHEMUMS ! CHRYSANTHE- 

VJ MUMS!—J. WALLACE, F.R.H.8., has thousands of 
prize Chrysanthemums now ready in 700 varieties. Struck 
plants, 2s. doz., 12s. 100; cuttings. Is. 3d. doz., 8s. 100; 12 
choice Ivies (named), 6s.: 12 choice Auriculas, 4s.; herbaceous 
and alpine plants, 20s. 100; pot plants of Dahlias, all varieties, 


)SES 1 ROSES ! 1—Best named varieties, 

dwarf H. P.’s, our selection, 5s. 6d. ; Purchaser's selec- 
7s. Part of laud the lease has expired. Roses must be 
Cash with order.—W. LOWE, Rose Grower, Bei-Bton, 


Uxbridge. 


TTEGETABLE SEEDS, guaranteed of the very 

V best quality with full directions for cultivation in 3d. 
and 6d. packets free by post. Beet, Broccoli, Borecole, 
Brussels Sprouts, Carrot, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, Cress, 
Clover, Cucumber. Endive, Grass, Leek, Lettuce, Mustard, 
Onion, Parsnip, Parsley, Radish, Savoy, Spinach, Turnip, 
Vegetable Marrow.—T. HAWKIN8, Nurseryman andSeeds- 
man, Hillingdon Heath. Middlesex. _ 

DEA, Hawkins’ Wonder of the Age,* 

X warranted to yield half as much again as any Pea in 
cultivation, a richly flavoured Marrowfat, price 3s. per quart. 
Unsolicited testimonial from Mr. Thomas Marriott, Castle 
Donnington, Derby: “The Wonder of the Age Pea is the 
best I ever grew.”—Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


in PACKETS HARDY OR TENDER 

XZl ANNUALS, six 2d. and six Id. packets Is., post free 
Is. 2d., in illustrated descriptive packets.—W. CULLHiG- 
FORD. Forest Gate. London, E. _ 

1 O PACKETS VEGETABLE SEEDS, six 2d. 

1.CJ and six Id. packets Is., post free Is. 2d.; Onion, Cauli¬ 
flower, Cabbage, Carrot, Parsnip, Ac.—W. CULL1NGFORD, 


Forest Gate, 


jondon, E. 


3 BOILERS FOR SALE, Cheap; one saddle, 

3 ft. long, nearly new, £2; one tubular, 2J ft., twelve 
tubes, will heat 500 ft. 4-in. pipe, price £1 10s. ; one common 
• ■■ -- -w. CULIJNGFURD. Forest Gate, E. 


boiler, price 10s. 


pOSE TREES.—From a selection of 300 of the 

Xl> most admired varieties ; good strong trees, 7s. doz., or 
if not less than ICO be taken, 45e.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hilling¬ 
don Heath Nursery, near Uxbridge. 


MEEN. Seedsmen, Kelso, N.B. 


ER PLANTS. — Telegraph, 

ilants, 9s. per dozen.—T. HfiLSDOl 
lurch, Romford, Essex. 


(dwarfs), leading kinds, strong, 7s. 6d. 


uuoLo (awan»;, nnnxa, dwui 

Xv doz.; Sweet Williams, Polyanthus, Is. doz.; Brompton, 
Intermediate, Midlothian Stocks, Double Wallflowers, 6d. 
doz., 3s. 100.—U. HAIN, Florist, White Cross 8t„ Hereford . 

PARLY FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

Jj MUMS.—Many grand new varieties, and all the older 
varieties reclassed into early and Bemi-earlytflowering, 40 dis¬ 
tinct sorts, being finest collection extant. See catalogue, post 
- N. DAVIS, 66, Warner Road. Camberwell. 


pYCLAMEN, finest strain grown. — Having 

v purchased the entire stock of one of the largest growers 
of this stately flower, I can offer fine bulbs at 5s. doz. ; small 
ditto, 2s. 6d. doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux- 


T AXTON’S NEW PEAS, Evolution and 

Li William Hunt; Laxton’s New Beans, John Harrison 
and Girtford Giant and other novelties, in sealed packets of all 
seedsmen.—Particulars poet free from THOMAS LAXTON, 


bridge. 


Bedford. 


pAMELLIAS.—Some fine young trees, well 

Bhaped and just coming into flower, in 4j-in. pots, 3s. 
each; in 7-in. potR, 5s. each ; and in 12-in, pots, 10s. each. 
Strong healthy plants, no heat required.—T. J. HAWKINS, 


free one stamp. 


LILIUM AURATUM, 


MAGNIFICENT 

XlL finest and strongt- . , , 

didly, and may be relied on to give (fraud results; six, 5s.; 
three, 3s. t carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road. 
London, N.W. 

PHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Best exhibition va- 
Vj rieties, guaranteed true to name. Strong cuttings, Is. 2d. 
dozen, 7s. 100, post free. Catalogue one stamp. — W. E. 
BOYCE. 14, Gloucester Road, Holloway, London . N._ 

MOW READY. — Chrysanthemum cuttings, 
IN from 300 selected varieties, la. per doz., post free.— 
WM. 8ANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, Staffordshire._ 


A GUINEA FOR 20s.—Garaway & Co., on re¬ 
ceipt of P.O.O. for 20s.. will forward, carriage paid to 
any railway station, their 21s. collection of only the best 
seeds, consisting of six quarts, peas and other seeds in pro¬ 
portion. sufficient for one year’s supply. Priced listson 
annlication.—G ARAWAY A CO., Seedsm en , Clifton, Bristol . 

"PARLY PURPLE ARGENTEUIL ASPARA- 

-Ll GUS —The earliest and finest which comes into Covent 
Garden Market. Seed Baved only from plants producing very 
large heads. Is. 6d. perpacket; plants of some type, 10s. per 
100.—THOMAS LAXTON, Bedford. _ 

niSHURST COMPOUND.— Used by many oi 

U the leading gardeners since 1859 againstred spider, mildew, 
thripB. greenfly, and other blight, in solution* of from 1 to 3 oz. 
to the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
dressing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre¬ 
parations intended to supersede it. In boxes. Is., 3s., 10s. 6d 


Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


CARNATIONS.—Best varieties only, strong 

healthy plants,will soon bloom, 8s. per doz.—T. J. HAW¬ 
KINS, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS.—From a selection of 

\J 200 of the most distinct and showy varieties : cuttings 
Is. 3d. per dozen. 8s. 100.-T. J. HAWKINS. F.R.M.B., 


Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


T ILIUM candidum and Arum sethiopica. — 

XJ Special attention is drawn to these beautiful winter* 
flowering bulbs, easily cultivated, and so useful for decora¬ 
tive purposes. Candidum, 6s. d oz.; Arum, small size, 3s., 
hir^e ditto, 8s. per doz.— T. J. HAWKINS,Hillingdon Heath, 

T ILIUM AURATUM.—A fine case of these 

XJ princely flowers, easily cultivated without heat, and sur¬ 
passing all others of same tribe, price Is. each, or 9s. per 
dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbrid ge. 

•TUBEROSE, deliciously scented white flower, 

X easily grown, strong roots 6s. dozen; Gladioli, extra 
fine bulbs, 2s. 6d. dozen.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 


T AXTON’S SANDY PRIZE ONION.-The 
Xl finest of i 


_ _the white Spanish type. Seed saved from large 

prize bulbs only, Is. 6d. per packet.—THOMAS LAXTON, 
Bedford ____ 

THE “LOUGHBOROUGH” BOILERS and 

X AMATEURS' GREENHOU8ES. (8ee advertisement 
alternate weekB.)—MESSENGER AND^CO., Horticultural 
Builders, Loughborough. _ 


NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 


VJ Patent Frooees. July 1, 1882. In consequenoe of the 
great scarcity of husks, from this date prices will be as 
ESowsTSacks, la. 6<L each; 10 sacks, 13s.; 15 sacks, 18s.; 
20 sacks, 23s.; 30 sacks, 30s. (all sacks included). Truck-load, 
freeon rail, £2. Limited quantities of P.M. special quality 
granulated, in sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (two pnze medals). 
Terms, strictly cash with order.—CHUBB, ROUND A CO * 
FibreWorks. West Ferry Road, Mill wall. London, E*' 


Uxbridge. 


HERANIUM SEED.-Mrs. Pollock, Black 

VJ Douglas, Prince Silverwing, Mrs. Turner, Crystal Palace 
Gem, and all the others of note, 100 seeds, 3s. 6d.—T. J. 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. |a 

Original from 
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QPECIAL NOTICE.—Messrs. Collins* Gabriel 

M in consequence of their business increutus so rapidly 
have taken into partnership Mr. Henry Collins, who has had 
■nan; years' experience both m retail and wholesale houses. 
Our firm in future will be styled COLLINS BROS. It 
GABRIEL. __ 

T WO of onr partners being wholesale men 
well acquainted with the best growers, places us in a 
position to buy from the best sources and at growers prices. 
We can, therefore, sell at less than most other reliable 
houses. “ Do not bo mislead by advertisers who state all 
seeds are grown on their own farms.”—COLLIN * BROS. A 
GABRIEL___ 

GUR descriptive Floral and VegetableCatalogue 
with cultural directions is now ready. It contains upwards 
of 1000 varieties of flower seeds and all the leading vegetable 
seeds free on application.—COLLINS BROS, ftGABRIEL. 

PHOICE FLORIST FLOWERS.—Our seeds 

V are saved by the best growers for Covent Garden Market : 
extolled by all and excelled by none : see our remarks on p. 8 
ei our seed catalogue.—COLLINS BROS, ft > ABRIEL 

WG feel gratified at our customers undoubted 
v V satisfaction with our endeavours during the pest 
bulb season by the numerous unsolicited testimonials and 
repe ated orders.-OOLLIN8 BROS, ft GABRIEL _ 

E is with pleasure we state that only one cona- 
. laint as to quality of bulbs has been received by us during 
the past bulb season, and this was made in error, our patron 
still favouring us with further commands. —OOLLINS BROS, 
ft GABRIEL. 

A NEMONE CORONARIA The Bride, a 

rarity, the only pure white of this section. All lovers of 
Anemones should add this to their collection. 2 a per doz., 
free. —COLLIN 8 BROS, ft GABRIEL. _ 

PHEAP ROOTS. — Anemones, single, mixed 
V 2s fid. per 100; Ranunculus, mixed, 2s. 64 per 100, free. 
—OOLLINS BROS, ft GABRIEL._ 


rpHE “GARDEN” for January 6 contains a 
A portrait and biographical notice of Bur. Philip Frost, 
of Dropmore, and a oolonred plate of Vanda Hookenana, | 

PRUIT TREES.—Cleaiance sale of 5 acres of 
X choice well established trees, now in full bearing and offered I 
unusually cheap in consequence of tbs mound being required ’ 
for railway purposes Apples, standards, half istanuarda. or 
pyramids, 5 feet, 6 feet, and 9 feet in stem, 18s. per dozen 
Sherries, 18s to 34s.-Damsons, 18s. to 34s.; Pears, 18s. • 

Hstun - Pinmn ifu to r red. white, or black Currants, 3s. ] 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


for railway purposes Apples, standards, half stanuarda. or 
pyramids, 5 feet, 6 feet, and 9 feet in stem, 18s. per dozen 
Cherries, 18s to 84s.-Damsons, 18s. to 34s.; Pears, 18s. 
dozen -Plums, 18a toils. ; red, white, or black Currents, 3s. 
dozen ; Gooseberries, 3s dozen: Apricots and Peaches, 
trained and established. 8s each. Special quotation when 100 
or more trees be taken. Taking into consideration the age 
and quality of the above trees, they will be foimd »t least 
60 per cent, under market value.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. _ 

UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS.—F/om E. 

U W. Morris Esq.. Kidlington: “ I received the plants of 


came without the slightest damage, and I consider them very 

^From O. W. Woodward, Esq., Hinchcombe, Dursley: 
" Parcel received this day (Dec 14) gives entire latiafaction. 

From R. G. Didsbury Eastwood Villa, Rothvrham: I 
received the Stepbanotis all right last night, not damaged in 
the least, and am quite satisfied with it. It is a nice healthy 
plant and well packed" ___ 

HARDENIAS. —Strong plant* of this choice 

VJ and very beautifully scented flower, 3a each, 30a per doz., 
very cheap,—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

aWEET VIOLE rs.-Rueaian, Neapolitan, Belle 

O de Chatenay, Marie Louise, Duchess of Edinburgh, Czar, 
and WhSeCrerraa doz., lk 100.-T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge__ 


!ET VIOLE rS.-Rueaian, Neapolitan, Belle 
Chatenay, Marie Louise, Duchess of Edinburgh, Czar, 
rhite Czar, 3a doz., 13a 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, 


height 3 ft.’ to5 ft., flowers somewhat resemble the Tuberose 
figured in The Garden, January 15,1881. 4s. 6d. per doz.; 64 
each, d elivered. OOLLI^ 8 BRQ8. ft GABRIEL. _ 

pLADIOLUS GANDAVENSI.S, beautiful un- 

VI named seedlings, 2S. per doz., free. Collections of choice 
exhibition kinds, 4s., 6ft, and 9s. per doz. • brenchleyensis, 
5s. 6d. i>er 100., free. — COLLIN8 BROS, ft GABRIEL 

T ILIUM AURATUM.-Fine large bulbs, sure 
JJ to give satisfaction. Is. each, 9s. dozen ; lancifoiium or 
speciosum rubrum and roseum, large bulbs 5s. dozen, 
delivered: candidum, 3s. 64 per doz.—COLLINS BROS, ft 
GABRIEL. __ 

TXIAS, choice mixed.—These beautiful flowers 
X are much admired at our shows in June and July, 
valuable for pots or borders, plant now, 94 per doz., 4a 64 
per 100, delivered. —COLLIN8 BROS, ft GABRIEL 


O PA NISH IRIS, choice mixed.—These valu- 
Ij able bulbous Iris should be in every garden, flowers of 
great value for cutting, lasting a long time in water, 94 per 
doa, 4a per 100, free.-OOLLINS BROS, ft GABRIEL. 


TION OF VEGETABLE 



and beautiful bloom 3s. 64 per plant.—T. J HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath Oxbridge _ 

HUCUMBER SEED.-Telegraph, Tender and 
U True, and Marquis of Lome, twenty seeds for 64— 
T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbrid ge._ 

QWEET PEAS should now be sown. I have a 

O fine large white and beautiful carmine, both very dis¬ 
tinct and handsome, price 64 per packet.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge.__ 

■pLOWER SEIDS, guaranteed of the very best 

1 quality, with full directions for cultivation, in 3d and 
64 packets, post free. Alyssum, Aster, Balsam. Bartonia 
(yellow), Canterbury Bella, Candytuft (mixed). Clarkia 
(mixed), Convolvulus major and minor, Columbine. 
Gilia (blue), Godetia, Larkspur. Linura, Lupines, Migno¬ 
nette, Giant ditto. Nasturtiums, Nemophila, Penlia, 
Poppy, Pyre thru ms, Stocks in variety, Sweet Williams, Sun¬ 
flower, Wallflower, or any other.—T. J. HAWKINS. 
F.R.H.8., Nurseryman and Seedsman, Hillingdon, near 
Uxbridge._ _ 

pRUIT TREES.—Pyramid Apples and Pears, 

JL best sorts, good plants, 6s., 9s.. and 12s. per doz.; Straw¬ 
berries. 2s. 64 per 1U0 Roses—La Grlfferaie Rose cuttings 
for stock, Is. per 100, 7s. 64 per 1000, cash. Dwarf H.P. 
Roses, all the leading varieties, 7s. per doz., 50s. per 100.— 
WM. CLEBRAN ft SON. Oldfield Nursery. Altrincham. 

PHRYSANTHEM UMS 1 CHRYSANTHE- 

U MUMS !!- -Cuttings now ready of several hundred 
varieties, our selection. Is. 64 per dor., 8s. par 100. The col¬ 
lection comprises all the new and old sorts worth growing, 
V.n gliah or Oortiuental; Japanese varieties, 3ft 64 per doz. 
—WM OLIBRAN ft 80N Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham. 


PHRY8ANTHEMUM CUTTINGS. — Fair 
VJ Maid of Guernsey (beautiful white). 7ft per 100, 60s. per 
1000. The most lasting foliage plants for rooms. GreviUea 
robust a and Aralia Sieboldi, strong plants. 6s. dozen, 46a. per 
100; green Dracrenas, 7s. dozen: Primulas (best varieties), 
in bloom, 7s. dozen. Our noted Wedding Bouquets, Funeral 
Wreaths and Crosses from 5s. to 21s., constantly forwarded 
to all ports of the United Kingdom. Plant list.—W. 
BAILEY, Southbourne Winter Garden, near Christchurch. 
Telegrams to Southbourne. Established 1872. 


THE natural colour of Fern leaves can be pre- 

A served from decay by MADAME 8IENDELL, 4, 


No. 1, 
LLINS 
o Road, London, 

rj HRYSANTHEMUMS, Rooted Cnttings.- 

v Gareway and Co. will supply the best varieties incurved, 
Japanese, ftc., from their prize collection, their own selec¬ 
tion, free by poet for 3s. per dozen; cash with order.— 
GABAWAY and CO.. Seedsmen, Clifton, Bristol. 


Garriok Street, Covent (. 


Particulars post free. 


Nurseryman, Stourbridge. 


T7TNE8! VINES !—Murray^ Composition as a 

V winter dressing for the total destruction of mealy bug, 
all kinds of scale, thrips, red-spider, and mildew on Vines, 
Peaches, Figs, ftc.; one quart will dress an ordinary vinery. 
Price Is. 64 per pint ; 2ft 64 per quart. Testimonials on ap¬ 
plication to GEO. MURRAY, Gardener, Louth, Lincoln- 
shir e. Trade supplie4 _ 

fJHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS.-Mr. N, 

Davis begs to say his new Catalogue of Chrysanthemums 
Is now ready; as weU as fully describing the 600 varieties which 
forms his splendid oollaction, this catalogue gives full particu¬ 
lars as to cultivation, with many hints to ensure suooeas in 


chasers'* selection and* new varieties i 
DAVIS. 96. Warner Road, Camberwell. 


7 & 64 For pur- 
catalogue. — N. 


innn AMATEURS WANTED, 1000, 

to write for the Amateur's Annual. It contains 
much practical information on vegetable and flower garden¬ 
ing, a calendar, and a beautiful coloured frontispiece. A 
■ foilin g packet of choice Pelargoniums given away with each 
copy next week. All free, 74—P. J. KANE, Florist, Kells. 
CoVMeath_ _ [4336 

iDOSESl ROSES 1 ROSES!—Beat varieties. 
Aw true to name. Standards, 12 ft 64 per doz.; half 
standards, 18s. 64 perdoe,; dwarfs, 6a. p r doz.; Climbing 
Roses. Se. per do*. :/fc0 choice drrarf Hesse, Sim J. W?s 
selection; n;t Trill ordmf; t tal tpe m application.— 
JAM-A V7ALTESKSljr£toyfu^ K’li 


flHEAP, VERY FINEST NEW SEEDS, 

U Guaranteed —Our new illustrated Seed Catalogue, 
wholesale and retail priced is now ready. It contains more 
than 5000 varieties of flower and vegetable seeds, of which 
about 1000 are to be had in 14 packets (usual 34 packets). 
About 300 various Stocks, 400 various Asters, all enumerated, 
and each colour distinctly described; 1500 varieties miscel¬ 
laneous flower seeds, comprising florists' flowers (all 
guaranteed finest strains in existence), annuals, greenhouse 
and hothouse plants, ornamental shrubs, ftc., ftc. Agricul¬ 
tural seeds. Vegetable seeds in finest choice and variety. 
All at about one naif, and many much leas than one half, the 
ordinary rates, and all guaranteed to be true to name, pure, 
and only of the finest quality. All the seeds carriage free. 
Catalogue free) on application.—H. SOHMELZER ft CO., 
71, Waterloo Street, Glasgow 

MR. R. W. BEACHED 
Finder, Kingskerswell, Devonshire, 

AFFERS. for cash with order, the following 
V CHEAP PLANTS, all guaranteed to be of the finest 
possible quality, true to name, and carefully packed: 
ROSES, STANDARDS, 3 ft. to 4 ft., 15s. dozen ; ditto, 2 ft. 
to 3 ft, 12s. dozen; BOSES, DWARFS, fifty for 25s., 7s. 
dozen ; SWEET VIOLETS, the finest collection in Eng¬ 
land, twenty-six sorts, 2s. to 4s. 64 per dozen, catalogue; 
GLUTT BERLIN MIXES OF THE VALLEY, will bloom 
early this season, 7s. 64 100, Is. dozen; CARNATIONS, 
Crimson Clove, two la ; ditto White Clove, t wo I s.; ditto 
finest named, 8s. dozen; GIANT POLYANTHUS, finest 
strain in England, Is. 64 dozen; ditto, extra large, in 
bloom, 2s. 64 dozen; PANSIES, finest show and fanoy, 3s. 
dozen; PANSIES and VIOLAS, bedding. Is. 34 dozen; 
DAISIES, six sorts, 4s. 100, Is. dozen; HERBACEOUS 
PHLOXES, 100 sorts, named. 3s. dozen; ROCK PLANTS, 
twelve different,3 b. ; 300 PLANTS to make garden gayall 
spring and summer, including hamper, 21s.; GLADIOLUS, 
finest named show, 4s., 6s„ to 12ft dozen; finest mixed 
colours; 3a. dozen; brenchleyensis, best scarlet, Is. dozen; 
Bride, pure early white, Ne Plus Ultra, early scarlet, 2s. 
dozen; FERNS, twelve choice greenhouse nioe plants, 6s.; 
FUCHSIAS, twelve name4 2s. 64 ; PELARGONIUMS, 
twelve na med, 4ft ; GERANIUMS, twelve named. 4s. ; 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, plants, 2ft 64 dozen; cnttlngB, 
Is. 34 dozen, name4 


THE ORCHARD1ST.—The most complete 
X work on fruit in the Engli s h l anguag e. Sl 64 free by 
poet.— The Garden Office. 37. Southampton Street Corent 
Garden. London. W. __ 

A SPARAGUS CULTURE: The best Methods 

xi employed in England and France. Prioe lx; post fra, 
la. 14 —The Garden Office. 37, Southampton Street, 
Oovent Garden. London. W.C. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR ENGLISH GA& 

n DENS. With munerousfine illuztreUou. Price h. 64, 
poet free 8a.— The Garden Office, 37. Southampton ism 
Oovent Garden. London. W.C 

MOW Ready, price Is., post free la. Id., “The 
it Pelargonium: Culture of the various classes," by 
Henry Bailet. —London: The Garden Office, 37,8ootb- 
amnton Street, Stran4 W.C. 

THE ORCHARDIST.- The moat complete 

A work on fruit in the English language. 3a 6d free by 
post.— The Garden Office, 37. Southampton Stmt. Coras 
Garden. London, W.C. 

TWTUSHROOM CULTURE: Its Extension and 

lxl Improvement. Cheap edition, now ready. Price U.41, 
post free Is. 9d.— The Garden Office. 37, Bouthaaptei 
Street, Covent Garden, London. W.C. 

TTARDY FLOWERS explains the Culture 

H and Propagating of all the finer flowers hardy in bet 
climate, with short descriptions alphabetically arrange!, sad 
carefully-made selections of the plants for various purposes. 
Cheap edition, 3s. 64; poet free, 4s.— Garden Office. 37, 
Southampton Street, Covent Garden. London. W.C. 

THE GARDEN ANNUAL, ALMAKACK, 

1 and ADDRESS BOOK.—The most complete aai 
accurate Yearly Reference Book for the use of all interested 
in Gardens yet published May be ordered of all Booksetim, 
Nurserymen, and Seedsmen. Prioe la., post free Is. 3d. 
Strongly bonnd leather back la. 64, post free la. 94 —Thx 
Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Oovent Garda, 
Lond on, W. C.___ 

A CATALOGUE of Hardy Perennials, Bulla, 

Alpine Plants, Annuals, Biennials, ftc., including also a 
complete List of British Flowering Plants and Ferns, ud 
adapted for marking desiderata in exchanging hardy herba¬ 
ceous. bulbous, Alpine and British Plants Price 64, pest 
free 74— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London. W.C 


THE WILD GARDEN: Or our Groves and 

J. Gardens made beautiful by the Naturalisation of Hardy 
Exotic Plants; being odc way onwards from the Dark Ages of 
Flower Gardening, with suggestions for the Regeneration d 
the Bare Borders of the London Parks. By Wx. Robisbos, 
Illustrated by Alfred Parsons. With numerous fine illus¬ 
trations. price 10 b. 64, post free 11s —Tn* Garden Office, 
37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C ,and 
through all booksellers 

HARDENING ILLUSTRATED. - The vok 

U contain the largest amount of jrnrely practical and 
sound information on general gardening in every branch 
ever printed in one periodical. The beet work of ref max 
for all amateurs aud gardeners. Price 6s. 64 each, of all 
newsagents and booksellers, or from the publishing office, 
37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.-Scale of Charges. - 

il . Twenty ordinary words, in body type, 2ft 64: esd 
additional line of about 10 words, 6d.: if displayed or with 
blocks, ftc., at the rate of 10s. per inch, single oolumn; m 
across two columns, the lowest charge is 30ft (space of 1 j ini 
extra depth at the rate of 20s. per inch; set across page. Jfe. 
per inch; wanting places, 20 words, Is. 64 ; general adver¬ 
tisements, such as furniture, patent medicines, ftc.. 1ft per 
line. Advertisements for the next No. should reach the office 
not later than first post on Saturday. Stamps not received. 

PROCURING GARDENING.—The best wty, 

I in all oases where it is possible, is to obtain it through 
the Newsagents, Booksellers, or Railway Bookstalls, as by 
these means the cost of postage and trouble of banding asd 
addressing, ftc., is saved Where, however, in coontiy dis¬ 
tricts thePaper may not be obtained with regularity st the 
published price of One Penny weekly, it oan be procured by 
poet fr om the Office. ___ 

HARDENING ILLUSTRATED is sent direct 
\jT from the Office in London to any address in the Fated 
Kingdom or to the United States, Canada, and the Contrat* 
of Europe and all other places under class M A" of Portal 
Union, post free, payable in advance for one year. 6a. 64; 
half a year, 3s. 34 P. O. O. should be filled up in the case 
of THOMAS 8PAN8WICK, and should be made jsydsl* 
at the Money Older Department, General Post Office, Lod4hl 
E.C. Stamps not received 


PARM 

1 Jourai 


AND HOME.—A Weekly Illustrated 

d of Agriculture in all its branches. —Stock, Dury, 


Prioe One Penny. All Newsagents and at the Railway Ban¬ 
gtails. Specimen copy by port 144 In stamps.—Office: 
Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

THE GARDEN.—Term* of Subscription.- 
X The Garden is sent direct from the Office in Lccdra 
port free, payable in advance: For one year. 19s. 64; ban » 
year, 9s. 94 ; quarter of a year, 5s. toe Garden is zfcc- 


in the name of Thomas Spanswzck, and should hew® 
payable at Money Order Department, General Post Office. 
London, E.C. 

The Garden Is also published In monthly parts, priw 
Is. 64. post free 1ft 94 Readers of The Garden sresdnssi 
to obtain the paper in all esses where It is possible threap* 
Newsagent, Bookseller, or Railway Bookstall, and to rep* 
thatltbedelivered flat or unfolded so that injury 
coloured Plate and Engravings may be avoided 

87, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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iM WILLIAMS!. 

OWN 

FLOWER SEED NOVELTIES 

FOE 1 883- P03T F REE. 

Per packet—s. d. 

Begonia WiUiaxnsUnew) .20 

Splendid variety, will produce «o per cent, pure 
white blossoms. The plant is of a free branching 
hahit; the flowers are produced on large branching 
apikea, are pure white, and about3 inches m diameter, 
with a small yellow disc. Awarded a first class 
certificate. 

Chrysanthemum segetum grrandiflorum, 

new (the new Golden Marguerite) .. . - 1 O 

Largely gTown for Cnvent Garilen Market. A large 
flowering variety with blooms of a bright sulphur 
yellow colour, measuring 2 inches to 2fc inches in 
diameter ; comes into bloom when other plants are 
scarce. 

Iris RobinsoDiana, new (the Wedding flower 

of Lord Howe’s Island) .. .. .. • • 1 O 

Attains a height of about 6 feet with large sword- 
ilutped leaves, and large flue white flowers marked 
with golden yellow on the outer petals. 

Mimulus. Musk-scented (new) .. 2 0 

Produce* large yellow flowers, which are beautifully 
marked with dark crimson spots. The plant is Musk 
teeiitetL _ 

Viola Lady in White (new) ••••_•• 1 ° 

Fine white variety of dwarf andoompaot habit. The 
flowers are pure white with very small yellow eye, 
slightly rayed with purple. 

Primula sinensis flmbriata (in collections) 

18 0d and 2 6 
In order to meet the increasing demand for my new Primulas, 
I have decided to offer mixed collections at a cheap rate to 
suit small buyers. These collections contain the following 
varieties: Alba magnifies, Chiswick red, coccinea, purple, 
red and white. 


ILLUSTRATED SEED CATALOGUE, 

Pott fret on applicaiton. 

B. a WILLIAMS, 

VICTORIA AND PARADISE NURSERIES, 
Upper Holloway, London, N. 


8peclal Cheap Offer of Easily Grown 
Japanese Lilies. 

WE OFFER THREE DOZEN good sound 

Tf Japanese Lilies in ten beautiful sorts for 21s., carriage 
and package free; cash with order. 

JNO. JEFFERIES A 80NS, Bulb Merchants, Cirencester. 


Special Cheap Offer.—Carriage Pail. 

inn STRONG, healthy, two-year-old, 4ft. to 

1UU 6 ft. (the best age to plant) Apples, Peart, Plums, 
and Cherries of best sorts only (tee lists) for £5; 50, 60s ; 25, 
32S. 6d.; 12,18s. 

OH OF the handsomest, beat, and most easily 

OU grown hardy border plants from the open ground, 

? iving great quantities of bloom from March to November, 
or 25s.; 50. 90s.; 25,12s.; 12, 5s.; see list. 

■ROSES in best Borts only.—Standards, £5100, 
iv £3 50, 15s. dozen ; dwarfs on Manetti, 50 b. 100, 30s. 50, 
%. dozeu; dwarfs on own roots (large plants) or on seedling 
Brier, 60s. 100, 35s. 50,10s. dozen ; all strong, healthy plants. 
Extra fine standards and half -standards, Mardchal NieL 
JOs. and 24s. dozen, 15s. and 12 per half dozen. Climbing 
Roses. 6s. dozen. These are wonderful plants (see list). 

STANDARD TEAS, to include Marechal 

kS Niel, Catherine Mennet, etc., my selection, 24s. dozen; 
dwarf Teas, on seedling Brier from ground, 80s. 100,12s. doz., 
my selection. 

10 Best Show Carnations or Picotees or six of 
Lei each, 12s.; 12 best border Carnations, 9s.; 12 best show 
Pinks, 12s. (See list). These are very fine. 

TTICTORIA Red Currants, two*year-old, 10s. 
V 100, 6s. 50. 

A QU1LEGIAS (Columbines), very large plants 
A from open ground. Varieties of vulgaris, 10s, 100, 6s. 50. 
Aquilegia chrysantha (yellow), coerulea (pale blue and 
white), californioa (scarlet and yellow), the three, good 
blooming plants, 2s., 6 3s., 12 4s., 5012a, 100 21a 

A GATHASA CCELESTIS (the blue Daisy), 

■fL la 3d. each, 6 6s., 12 9a, good planta 

P IS KjEMPFERI,i good' large unbloomed 

plants from imported seed, 4a dozen, 50 12a, 100 21a, 
1000 £5. A grand chance for new and valuable varieties. 

TIAISIES.—Double pink, 6s. 100; double quilled 

■G deep csixnaon, 8a 100; mixed large flowering seedlings, 

4s. 100. 

All the above are guaranteed true to name, fine healthy 
plant*, packed and carriage paid to any station in England 
for cash with order. 

STANDARD BRIER STOCKS.-£4 10s. 1000, 

O 10s. 100. 5s. 6d. 50; Manetti stocks, £15 10,000. 35a 1000, 
5a 100; De la Grifferaie stocks, 40s. 1000.6a 100 ; seedling Brier 
stocks, 90a 1000. 5a 100: Brier cutting stocks, 45a 1000, 6a 
100. Very large Manetti stools, will yield any quantity of cut¬ 
tings, 90s. 1000. Carriage will not be paid on Bose stocks, but 
will be packed free for cash with order. 

W. FAR REN, 

HOW HOUSE NURSERIE8, CAMBRIDGE. 


DRIGHTON.—To be Let on Lease, close to the 

G centre of the fashionable end of Brighton, and in connec¬ 
tion with lawn tennis grounds, six glasshouses, Grape Vines 
and Peach, in good working order ; also about two acres of cul¬ 
tivated ground with fruit trees, Ac.—For f 
address MR. HARRY LILLY WHITE? Hove 

Digitized by ^jQ() 



TUEW AND SELECT GLOXINIAS.-12 very 

-Lv splendid named varieties for 6s.; G ditto for 3s, in flue 
tubers. Being now dried off they travel well by po*t 
SEEDLING GLOXINIAS, from the veiy best ntraina Fine 
roots, at 2s. 6d. and 4*. per dozen, post free. Potted up now 
they will flower early. GLOXINIA SEED, from the 
largest flowers and best strain extant, Is. per packet, post 
free, from 

R W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, 8ussex. 


OPLENDID SEEDLING TUBEROUS- 

ID ROOTED BEGONIAS, from the finest and best 
strain extant, varied colours, free bloomers. The Bulbs 
now offered are very fine,ond being dormant can with safety 
be transmitted by post. Fine Bulbs at 4s., 6s., and 9s. per 
dozen, post free. 

BEGONIA FROKBELI.—This free-blooming, deep scar¬ 
let, large-flowered Tuberous Begonia is now offered in fine 
Bulbs at 6s. per dozen, or 9d. each, post free. 

WINTER-BLOOMING BEGONIAS, Shrubby kinds. - 
These free-flowering winter bloomers are offered, 6 fine 
varieties for 3s., iK»t free. 

FOLIAGE BEGONIAS.—These large-leaved decorative 
kinds are offered, 6 best varieties for Ss., post free, from 
B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex. 


OINGLE DAHLIAS.—Fine Pot Roots are 

O now offered of these useful Dahlias, so valuable for cut 
blooms. SCARLET and YELLOW, at 4a. per dozen, or 6d. 
each, p^st free. 

SINGLE DAHLIAS.—12 splendid varieties, in good pot 
roots, for 6a, post free. 

POMPONE or BOUQUET DAHLIAS.—12 superb varie¬ 
ties of this useful class for cut bloom, In good pot roots, for 
4 b , post free. 

8HOW and FANCY DAHLIAS.—12 very superb varie¬ 
ties of these large-flowered kinds, in good pot roots, for 4s., 
post free. 

SINGLE DAHLIA SEED, saved from the best and most 
useful kinds, in packets. 3d., 6d., and la each, post free, 
from 

_B. W. KNIGHT. Florist, Battle, 8ussex. 


GENUINE SEEDS. 




. CUTBUSH & SON’S catalogue of above 

may be had post free on application. 

For small suburban and cottagers’ gardens they supply col¬ 
lections of vegetable seeds for 5a, and collection of flower 
seeds for 3s. 6d. and 5s. Detail list of both may also be had. 

H IGHGATE NURSERIES, LONDON, N. 

ITARKNESS’carefully-selected bulbs for pot or 
-LL garden culture, all strong bulbs to bloom well this season 
Magnificent L. aura turn* Is. each; three, 2s. 9d ; six, 5a L. 
lancifolium roseum and rubrum, 8d. each ; three, 1 b. 6d ; six, 
2s. 9d.; twelve, 5s. L. tigrinum, 4d. each ; six, Is. 9d ; twelve, 
3s. L. candidum, six. Is. 9d.; twelve, 3s. Tho rare double 
Tiger Lily, 9d. each ; three, 2s. ; six, 3s. 6<L Splendid double 
Tuberose, “.The Pearl," three. Is. 3s. ; six, 2s. ; twelve, 3s. 6d. 
Beautiful named Gladioli, six, 3s. : twelve, 5s. 6<L G. brench- 
leyensis. Is. dozen; G. “The Bride," fine for cutting. Bix, 
la 6d.; twelve, 2s. 6d. Early-flowering scarlet Gladioli, la 
dozen ; Tigridia or Tiger flower, rix, la 6d. ; twelve, 2a 9d. 
Superior French Ranunculi, six, 9d.; twelve, la 3d. Ane¬ 
mone japonica alba, handsome autumn-flowering plant, 6d. 
each ; six. 2a 6d. ; twelve, 4s. 6d. Orders of 5«. 6d. and above 
carriage paid to any railway station in England. Scotland, 
and Wales, and to Liverpool for Ireland.—HARKNE8S A 
SONS, Nurserymen, Bedale. 

TwrAGNlFlCENT L 

lu. Large, sound, selected bulbs, will produce from five to 
twelve flowers. Is. 3d. each; three. 3s.; six. 5s. 6d., carriage 
paid—HARKNESS k SON, Lily Bulb Importers, Bedale. 

■READTIFUL NAMED IRIS, invaluable for 

G herbaceous borders ; twelve strong roots of the finest 
varieties, all colours, named separately, 5«., carriage paid.— 
HARKNE88 k SON. Bedale. 


flHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS.— Best . 

\J bibition varieties, large-flowering, Pompons. Japan 


ex- 

_varieties, large-flowering, Pompons. Japanese, 

Ac. Twelve pain, correctly named. Is. 9cL, carriage paid.— 
HARKNESS A SON, Nurserymen, Bedale. 


Choice Hardy Perennial and Flonsc Flower 
Seeds. 

rPHOMAS S. WARE has pleasure in announcing 

A that his catalogue of the above, including the moet 
useful and showy varieties, is now ready, and may be had 
poet free upon application. 

Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 

F.S.—A list of hardy bulbs for owing planting ie added. 


NOW BEADY, 

TUB 

GARDEN ANNUAL, 

Almanack and Address Book 

For 1883. 

Prloe, Is., post Dree, Is. 3d.; strongly 
bound with leather back, Is. 6d., 
poet Dree, Is. Od. 


THE GARDEN OFFICE 

37, Southampton Street, Covent Garfeu, W.C. 


CL ARDEN REQUISITES, — Cocoa-nut Fibre 

U Refuse, 4d. per bushel, 100 for SB*.; truck (loose). 40s. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 64. per sack. 5 sacks 25s., 
sacks 4<L each. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per sack, 5 sacks 22s., 
sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Band—la 9a. per bushel. 15e. halt 
ton, 26s. per ton * in 2 bushel bags. 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel. Sphagnum 
Moss, 8s. 8d. per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, V irgin 
Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats, Ac. Write for fres 
Prioe List. H. G. SMYTH, 17a, Coal Yard, Drury Lane (late 
f'f Castle Street T/opg Acre) _ 


£$& Garden Requisites; US 

A S SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL GARDENS, 

** the leading Gentry, and Florists of the United Kingdom. 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse, best quality, Is. 6d. per sack ; 10 for 
13s.; 15 for 18s.; 30 for 30s., sacks included. Truck (loose), 
free on rail, 40s.; Selected Brown Fibrous Peat, 6s. per 
sack; 5 for 22 b. 6d. Black Peat, 4s. 6d. per sack ; 5 for 20s. 
Coarse Silver Hand, Is. 6d. pci bushel; 14s. half ton ■25*. 
per ton. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf-mould, and Peat- 
mould, each at Is. per bushel. Prepared Compost for pot¬ 
ting, Is. 4<L per bushel, 5s. per sack ; sacks and bags 4d. 
each. Fresh Sphagnum, 8s. 6d. per sack. Manures of all 
kinds. Garden Sticks and Labels, virgin Cork, Russia Mats, 
and everything necessary for the garden and conservatory. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, 8d. per lb ; 28 Jb., 18s. SPECIALITIES 
Tobacco Paper, lOd. per lb.; 28 lb., 21s. These articles are 
thoroughly impregnated with Tobacco juice, and, being solely 
imported by uL.cannot be obtained elsewhere. Price List on 
application.—W HERBERT A CO., 19, New Broad Street, 
London, E.C. (turning by Cow's, fishmonger, one minute 
from Broad Street Station). 


OA 

BBS 


For beautiful Flowers and Plants 
Uta J. Hagarty'e Celebrated 

HARDER REQUISITES 


AT RKDUCKD PRICES. 

P.OCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, Is. 3d. per 

\J bag; 10 for| 12s.: 15 for 17s.; 30 for 80s.; track load 
free on rail, 35a.: Best Brown Fibrous Peat, 5a. per sack, 6. 
tor 22s. 6d.: Black Fibrous Peat, 4s. 6d. per sack, 5 for'26s., 
sacks 4<L each; Coarse Silver Sand, la 6d. per bushel; Yellow 
Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, and Peat Mould, Is. per bushel. 
Bulb Compost. Is. 4d. per bushel, 5s. per sack. Manures of 
all kinds; fresh Sphagnum, Garden Sticks and Labels, Russia 
Mata, Ac. Tobaooo Cloth and Paper. The best imported. Cloth, 
8d. per lb.; Speciality Paper, 1WL per lb. Write for Price 
List—J. HAGARTY, Garden Requisite Stores, Union 
Chambers, Wormwood Street, Old Broad Street London, E.0 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 

By Chubb’s Patent Process, as supplied to all the Royal 
Gardens and Principal Nurseries or Europe. Useful at all 
seasons. Invaluable for Potting, Plunging, Forcing, Fern¬ 
eries, Strawberries, Bedding-out Plants, Ac. Destroys all 
slugs and bisects July 1,1882. 

In oonseouenoe of the great scarcity of Husks and 
enormous Continental demand for our "Refuse,” we 
are compelled from this date to advance prioes as 
follows, and only orders accompanied by remittance 
will receive attention (in rotation). We also find it 
nevemary to caution purchasers to beware of spurious 
Imitations, and buy the genuine Refuse direct. Sacks, Is. 6d. 
each: 10 saoks, 13s.; 15 sacks, 18s.; 20 sacks, 23s.; 30 sacks, 
30s. (all saoks included): truck load, free on rail, £2. 
Limited quantities of P.M. special quality granulated, in 
sacks only, 2a 6d. each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for potting 
and use In conservatory. Terms, strictly oaah with order. 
To obtain the genuine article, buy direct from the manufac¬ 
turers, CHUBB, ROUND A CO., Fibre Works, West Ferry 
Road. Millwall, London, E. 


POULTRY WIRE NETTING, Galvanised, 

A can be obtained at exceptionally low prices from 
FRANCIS MORTON A CO. (limited), 1, Delahay Street, 
Westminster. Prioe Lists on application. 


fLALVANISED FITTINGS FOR WIRING 

17 FRUIT WALL8.-F. MORTON A CO., 1, Delahay 
8treet, Westminster, 8. W., supply these, at following prioes, 
for cash to aooompanyorder : Tightening Raidiueun, 2s. 8d. 
per doz.; Terminal Holdfasts, is. 8d. per doz.; Eyes for 
Guiding the Wires, Bd. per doz.; Wire, Is. 10<L per 100 yds.; 
Winding Key (only one required), 4d. Bags for packing extra* 


OOSE ! HOSE ! HOSE !—Patent Red Rubber 

il Garden Hose, stands severe tests of Government Depart¬ 
ments, thus proving superiority of quality. Lasts four times 
■s long as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter in weight, 
greater in strength, and cheaper in the long run tijan any 
other hose for garden use. A correspondent writes, •* I have 
had a length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine y aars, and 


PURE WOOD CHARCOAL for Agricultural, 

A Horticultural, and Sanitary purposes; also for Vine 
Borders, Flower Beds , and Pots.—Prices on application to 
HIRST, BROOK, A HIRST, Manufacturers. Leeds. 


J C. 8TEVEN8’ HORTICULTURAL. 

• SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY «atw 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Gksden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Sales by Auction nearer every day. Catalogues 
on application, or post free. 


OREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

u Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 feet by 7 feet, 
£4: Paxton, 10 feet by 8 feet, £5; Special Conservatory. 
12 feet by 8 feet, £6. Tenant's fixtures; drawings, 3d.—York¬ 
shire Horticultural Works, Windhill, Bradford. 


TTEBL’S GARDENER’S FRIEND and 

M. BLIGHT DESTROYER, WINTER DRES8ING. 
Ac., used by gardeners of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and 
Nobility in preference to all other insecticides, 3d. per gallon. 
Descriptive pamphlet —KEEL A HAWES. Bath. 


Enterprising firms who wish the best returns for money 
invested i» advertising should remember that “Gardening 
Illustrated ’’ reaches a greater number than any other 

t nra&l devoted to horticulture or rural affairs. Its cirou- 
tion is more thin double that of the whole of the other 
horticultural journals of the United Kingdom pot together. 
Experienced advertisers state that their results from ad¬ 
vertisements in “ Gardening Illustrated " are far better 
than from any other paper, not exoepting the great 
Loidoi daill*. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


I nO HiSKBACEODS and ALPINE PLANTS 

LUU for 28s.—Richard Smith k Oo.'b selection of the 
Above contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
beautiful and hard; plants for the border or rock-work, so as 
to produce flowers and render the garden attractive all 
through the ;ear. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
SMITH k CO., Nureerymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

ORAPE VINES and ORCHARD HOUSE 

U TREES IN POTS.—Grape Vines, extra strong, short- 
jointed, and well ripened; planting canes, 3s. 6d. to 6s. each ; 
extra strong fruiting canes, 7s. od. to 10s. Orchard-house 
trees, fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Plums, Cherries, Pears, Apples, and Figs. De¬ 
scriptive price list for Id. stamp.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Nurs erymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. _ 

aJPPLK TREES with MISTLETOE growing 

on them.—Price from 7s. 6d. to 21s. each.—RICHARD 
SMITH A CO., Nurserymen, Worcester. _ 

VUCCA or “ Adam’s Needle” is a plant which 
I- is neither so generally known nor planted as much as it 
deserves to be, for when in flower it is a most beautiful ob¬ 
ject, its Aloe-like leaves and appearance being at once re¬ 
markable and Buggeetive of tropical vegetation. The under¬ 
mentioned kinds are perfectly nardy and suitable for planting 
in gardens of all Bizes : Yucca gloriosa pendula. Is. 6d. to 
3s. 6d. each; Yucca fllamentosa. Is. 6d. to 3s6<L each ; Yucca 
recurva, la 6d. to 3s. 6d. each.-RICHARD SMITH k OO. t 
Nurseryme n and Seed Merehants. Worcester. _ 

DOSES—Well rooted, many shooted, truly 

-lb named, of matured vigorous growth, and of the boat 
kinds. Dwarfs, R. 8. k Co.’s selection. 8s. per doa, 60s. per 
100; Standards, 21s. per doz.-RICHARI) SMITH k CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester._ 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of all the 

-L newest, choicest, and best Fuchsias, Coleus, Chrysan¬ 
themums. single and other rare and choice Dahlias, zonal 
Pelargoniums, and thousands of other things suitable for the 
decoration of the greenhouse, window, and garden, will be 
ready in a few days, and will be sent, post free, to any 
address for three penny stamps, which may be deducted 
from first order over 5a. 

SHOW PELARGONIUMS. 

200 of the best varieties to choose from, including show, 
French, fancy, and Bpotted varieties; potted at once will 
make a fine show this spring. Twelve varieties, correctly 
* ‘ ’ * 6 varieties for 2s. For Regal 


/ LIST OF \ 

VALUABLE 


rrenen, iancy, anu sj 
make a fine show tbi_ 

named, my selection, for —, ---- 

and other choice varieties see catalogue, 3d. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

My stock of these comprises all the best large-tloweriug. 
Japanese, early-flowering, and Pompooe. Twelve varieties, 
correctly named, for 3s. ; 6 varieties for Is. 6d. ; unrooted 
half-price. For the best new varieties see catalogue, 3d 
FUCH8IAS. 

The best varieties for exhibition and the decoration of the 
greenhouse or window. Twelve best exhibition varieties for 
is. 6d., 6 varieties for 2s. 6<L ; splendid decorative varieties, 
12 all different, correctly named, for 2s. 6tL, 6 varieties for 
Is. 6d. For the splendid new varieties Bee catalogue, 3d. 

ZONAL PELARGONIUM8. 

The most useful plants grown ; no other plants of such easy 
growth are capable of making such a show as these, and 
that, too, at all seasons of the year. Six beautiful varieties 
for 3s. Charles Darwin and La France are the best intro¬ 
ductions of late years ; la. 3(1 each. For new varieties see 
catalogue, 3d. 

HARDY FERENNIALS AND OTHER PLANTS 

Old Crimson Clove Carnacions, Is. each ; three for 2s. . 
Carnations (mixed). 2s. perdoz.; double Primroses (white, 
lilac, and yellow), 6tL each ; Polyanthus, Is. doz.; Silene, Is. 
doz. ; Daisies (red, white, and pink), Is. doz., 6s. per 100 ; 
alpine Wallflowers, 4tl. each, 3s doz. ; Hepatica (double 
red and single blue), 6d. each ; Pentstemons, 2s. doz. ; old 
Clove Pinks, Is. doz ; Geum coccineum, 6d. each, 4s. 6d. 
per doz. ; the true old double white Rocket, 6<L each ; Fair 
Maids of France, 6d. each ; Rudbeckia Newmani. 9<1. each. 
Hundreds of other hardy plants, see catalogue, 3d. 

SINGLE DAHLIA SEED. 

This seed is the best that money can buy, being saved 
from all the best novelties of 1882; sown early and grown 
on will commence to bloom in July. Seed, iu splendid mix¬ 
ture, Is. per pkt. Saved separately from that most charming 
of all single Dahlias, viz., White Queen, 1 b. per nkt. Saved 
separately from that splendid variety Paragon, the admira¬ 
tion of all, Is. per pkt. Orders now being booked for plants 
of White Queen and best named varieties. Full particulars, 
see catalogue, 3d. 

JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 


WEBBS' 

PRIDE OF 8TUURBRID.. • 
A magnificent scarlet-flesW 
variety of distinct form li 
will be found for supe.i - 
to all other varieties bovi 
for exhibition and general 
purposes. Price 2s. j»* 


/OWERING SHRUBS in great van 

as Hydrangeas, Lilacs, Dentzias, Spiral 
>m, Pyrus, Beiheris, Double Cherry, Scarlet 
Ider Rose, Ac., 8s. per doz.. 50b. per 100. Desc 
pniication.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nura 


NEW LETTUCE 


WORDSLKY GEM. The best of all Coe Lettncw 
It is of medium size, exceedingly crisp, and of lb 
finest flavour. Price Is. per packet 


NEW PEA — Webbs* Kinver 

GEM The earliest Pea. Price la. 6(L per pint. 
From Mr. Harrison, Gardener to the Earl of Ivr-? 
—'" Webbs' Kinver Gem Pea was tried against ori 
first earliest; found to be the earliest and best. 


OEAK ALE.—Exceptionally fine roots for forc- 

O ing, 2s. 6d. per doz., 16s. per 100. Asparagus, strong for 
forcing, 12s. per 100: specially selected ditto, 16s. per 100.— 
RICHARD SMITH k CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 


W PEA— Webbs’ Electric 

LIGHT. Tile best main crop Pea. Price 2s. perpir* 


on non CLEMATIS IN POTS of all the 

Ov finest double and single varieties (some of 

the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple) for climb- 
ng and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, strong plants; 
descriptive list on application.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., 


WEBBS' STOURBEIIX.! 

MARROW 

Undoubtedly the finest ro 
early Pea in cultivat 
either for exhibition w * 
ordinary purpoi^es. It u 
about 4 feet in height, ana 
bears immense pods con¬ 
taining ten or eleven y*aa 
in each. Price 3iv. 6d_ 


“MANSIONS IN FLAMES.” 
TV/TERRYWEATHER & SONS have for Sale 

DLL a selection * "—" -*— 


ASPARAGUS.—The best roots for planting 

tl that money can procure, 2s. 6d. per 100. This delicious 
vegetable does not require half the expense often incurred 
iu cultivation. For directions see Seed Catalogue, free on 
application —RICHARD SMITH & CO., Seed Merchants 
:md Nurserymen, Worcester. 


DLL a selection of first-class FIRE ENGINES, new and 
second hand, all sizes, at very reduced prices. Can be seen 
at their Works, 63, Long Acre. London. Illustrated Lists 
send Id. stamp. 


TREES FOR STREETS, TREES FOR 

1 AVENUES. Ac., TREES AND SHRUBS which 
withstand smoke; beautiful plants in pots of various tints 
and of low growth for winter bedding, window boxes. Ac. 
i the same plants maybe used year after year). For prices, 
Ac., of above see descriptive list, free on application.— 
RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
Worcester. 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 

Packing Cast* fret and not returnable. 

300 squares glass, 15 or., 8 by 6 for 10s. 6d. 

260 „ „ 15 oz., 8} by 6* „ 10s. 6d. 

100 „ „ 15 oz., 13$ by 8 „ 9s. 6d. 

100 „ „ 21 oz., 13j by 8 „ 13s. 6d 

100 „ „ 15 oz., 14 by 10 „ 13s. 6d. 

100 „ ,, 21 oz., 14 by 10 „ 19s. Od. 

100 „ ,, 15 oz.. 124 by 124 „ 14s. 6d. 

100 „ „ 21 oz., 12j by 124 „ 21s. 6d. 

100 „ „ 15 oz., 14 by 124 „ 16s. 6d. 

100 „ ,, 21 oz.. 14 by 12J „ 24 b. 6d. 

100 „ „ 15 oz., 15 by 9 „ 13s. 6d. 

100 „ „ 21 oz., 15 by 9 „ 19s. Od. 

Good English glass. Any of these sizes cut dowu to suit 
purchasers. Other sizes quoted for ou application. 
Putty, Id. per lb. Paint (White, Chocolate or Stone) ready 
mixed in 4-lb. and 7-lb. tins at 5d. per lb., tins included. 
Terms cash with order. P.O.O. payable General Post 
Office, Leeds 


MAMMOTH LONGPOD. Price Is. per pint. 
The Journal ojHorticulture of Deccmlx»r 28, 1882, sa 
' ‘ Webbs' Kiuver Mammoth is the best Broad Rein 

possess." 


fjREEPERS for Walla, TrelW ^ 

variety. By planting what is suitable 
object may easily be made beautiful 1 
and advi.o on application.—RICHARD f 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


W ONION — Webbs’ Red 

GLOBE TRIPOLI. A large and handsome Tariet. 
of splendid flavour. Price 6d. per packet. 


T AING’S GENUINE SEEDS.—General cata- 

Ll logue of Vegetable, Flower, and Agricultural Seeds 
«nd prices of Begonia roots, all senfcpost and carriage paid ; 
lists free on application.—Address, J. LAING A CO., Forest 

Hill 


DWARF RED. Of large size, beautiful col 
handsome shape. Price Is. per packet 


T AING’S GOLD MEDAL BEGONIAS.— 

-Ll Choice hybridised SEED, superior to all others, was 
again awarded first prizes at the London shows. 8ealed 
packets, by post. Is., 2s. 6d., and 5s. each. All first quality. 
The trade supplied.—J. LAING A CO., Seedsmen, Forest 

Hill H. E. 


NEW CELERY 


BLEMBY WAlh WRIGHT, Gliuw and . 
8 & 10, Alfred 8treet, Boar Lane, 


Lead Merchant, 
, LEEDS- 


WEBBS' 

MAMMOTH BED 
This is a very large, qu/u 
growing variety; solid 
crisp, and possessing an ex 
cellent nutty flavour 

Price 6d. per packet 


■OR SALE, n bargain, Propagating house 

^20 ft. by 9 __ft., with hot-water pipes, also a range of pit^ 


by Boulton, of Norwich, in excellent condition, 25 ft. by 7 ft 
with hot-water pipes, and a three-light brick Cucumber frame 

—Apply to “ Mrs . 8. ." 2, A nglesea Road, Surbiton _ 

"pANSY SEED.—Best time to sow is now. 
I Finest fancy, all from best named flowers, Is., 2s. 6d.; finest 
show, Is., 2s. 6d. ; finest bedding, 6d., Is.—Mr. R. W 


PERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, andSomer- 
-L set, by an experienced collector of 25 years; correctly 
named and packed; with Instruction Book for making 
Rockery, planting Ferns, Ac., with each 5e. order. 14 to 20 
named varieties, 6s. per 100. Small (post), 30 for 2s. A8PLK- 
NIUM FONTANUM, 8EPTENTRIONALE, and POLY- 
8TICHUM LONCHITIS (Holly), Is. cash. 10U) varieties 
BRITISH and EXOTIC. Catalogue, 2d. Estab. 25 years.— 
E. GILL, Lodging-house Keeper, Lynton, N. Devon. 


NEW POTATO — Webbs* Ke- 


Important Notice. 

R W. BEEDELL’S NEW YEAR’S COL- 

• LECTION of 10 Packets of Choice Flower seeds of the best 
strains only : Primula, Cineraria, Calceolaria, Begonia. Ver¬ 
bena, Gloxinia, Cyclamen, Balsam, Single Dahlia, Pansy, and 
hisjnew’book entitled “Useful and Practical Advice on the Cul¬ 
tivation of Florist s Flow ers, Ac.," post free, 3s. 6d. The above 
seeds can be had separately, 6d. per packet, or the book post 
free 6<l—The Nurseries, Wallington. 


LIANCE. The best for the main crop ever offered 
to the public. Splendid flavour. Price So. per peck 


WEBBS’ SPRING CATALOGUE FOR 1883. 

Post free Is., which will be allowed off subsequent ord=»m 


Pembroke Gardens. Kensington. 


SITUATION wanted as HEAD GARDENER 

O where two or more are kept; thoroughly practical in 


O where two or more are kept; thoroughly practical in 
vineries and plant houses, Ac., flower and kitchen gardens ; 
ut liberty when suited ; ten years’ character : age, under 30. 
Address, “Gardener," care of Mr. Weale, Taplow, Bucks. 


NTINTH Year of distnbution.—Telegraph Gu¬ 
ll cumber, warranted; R. W. Beedell s noted strain ; 
every seed saved personally from handsome and true fruit ; 
the only sort grown ; 16 seeds. Is., post free.—The Nurseries. 
Walli ngton, Surre y._ 

CJINGLE DAHLIA SEED. — Wares superb 

strain ; saved from 12 distinct varieties of Paragon, 6d 
and Is. per pkt ; ditto mixed, from all the leading varieties, 
same price, post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, 
Wa l lington, Surrey. _ 

10 nOn CATALOGUES of choice beedb m 

1 V/» \J\J\J small nuantities and new plants now ready. 
jx>stfree.— R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 


Webbs' Select Seed liist 

Gratis and post free to all applicants. 


TATANTED, a Gardener who thoroughly under- 

v V stands gardening in all its branches ; good references 
required (personal); w ages 24s. week.—Reply, with full parti¬ 
culars, to JAMES COLLIER, Stanford House, Northum 
berland Park, Tottenham. 


T IGHT BRAHMAS.— Birds hatched from eggs 

Ll sent out from my breeding pens during the past season are 
proving very successful at the leading shows. I have recently 
tdded several noted prizetakers to my stock, and am com- 
lled to charge all new customers 7s. per sitting of 12, or 60 
: r incubation, 30s.—WM. SYDENHAM, Water Orton, neai 
Birmingham._ _ 


Surrev 


seeu iroitttoes i oeea t'outtotsa 11 
"DEFORE ordering elsewhere save 100 per cent. 
■D by sending for a copy of Fidler’s Potato Catalogue. It 
contains a complete descriptive list of all the best sorts, in¬ 
cluding several new varieties together with hints upon Potato 
growing. Gratis and post free upon application to 
C. FIDLER, Potato Grower, Reading. 


TTI^TS on rearing and manage- 

n MENT OF POULTRY, with DESCRIPTIVE CATA¬ 
LOGUE of 36 distinct varieties bred by R. R. FOWLER 
a CO. New edition will shortly be published. Free on receipt 
* postage.—Apply at once to Pfebendal Farm Aylesbury 


Wordsley, Stourbridge 
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ROSBa 


OWN ROOT V. BUDDED ROSES. 

Mr. Burrell’s third communication on this sub¬ 
ject is considerably more instructive than his 
first one. His experience, however, seems to 
differ from that of many. There is no doubt 
that weak-growing varieties of the Rose do 
better on a stock of some kind than on their 
own roots, but these are just the sorts which are 
not suitable for garden decoration. Mr. Burrell 
also seems to have very little experience of 
the kind of budded plants those who can only 
find room for a dozen or two of Roses have to 
put up with. 

I should be very glad to have the address of 
any good trade Rose grower who, when I order 
a dozen standards, would send me plants on 
good healthy young Briers, well rooted, and in 
such a condition that they would never send up 
any suckers, as I am assured by private gar¬ 
deners who have budded Roses ever since Roses 
were budded, they can be done; or, when I order 
Roses on Manetti, would send me plants, such 
as Mr. Burrell describes, budded close over the 
roots. 


My first experience of Rose growing on the 
Manetti was in a soil only eighteen inches deep 
on gravel. I thought I might do well by keep¬ 
ing the roots close to the surface, and mulching 
in the hot weather. I expended two guineas or 
so in the literature of the Rose, and ordered my 
plants from a nursery of world-wide reputation. 
When my plants came to hand I found them 
good strong bushes, but the budding of three or 
four of them was some four or five inches over 
the roots, and the others varied from that to 
nine inches; quite half of them were up to the 
latter figure. As another correspondent inti¬ 
mated, it is these plants which do so badly, and 
it is the sale of these plants and the constant 
disappointments caused thereby which render it 
imperative on all those who advise the smaller 
class of gardeners what they ought to purchase, 
to recommend own-root Roses for small gardens, 
and own-root Roses only. With these you get 
the Rose you want, and only that. You have no 
trouble with suckers, your plants are not killed 
by hard winters, and you can do just what you 
like with your Roses; you can bud them on all 
the stocks you can think of, if you choose, and 
take suckers for every kind of garden purpose 
you think fit to try the plants for—bushes, pyra¬ 
mids, climbers, or pegged down. 

With plants on the Manetti you have all these 
advantages, with the addition of vigorous growth 
for the first year or two, and the merest tyro can 
transform the Manetti bush into an own-root 
Bose in a few seasons, so that the question 
resolves itself into this, where can the small 
amateur purchase suitable plants ? I see a great 
deal of the kind of plants which small gardeners 
purchase ; I have no idea where they come from, 
but can say without hesitation that they are not 
the kind of plants that should ever be sent out 
from a respectable nursery. Now with own-root 
Boses of suitable varieties for gardens, such as 
Anna Alexieff, General Jacqueminot, Baronne 
Prevost, Glory of Waltham, &c., &c., there can be 
no difficulty, provided the plants are really on 
their own roots, and not budded plants sold as 
such. I quite agree with Mr. Burrell’s system 
of cultivation as described by him, and am glad 
to hear it is sufficiently good to produce exhi¬ 
bition blooms. I find an identical cultivation 
quite good enough for the production of Roses in 
plenty, often good enough for exhibition in 
everything but size, which I do not like, and 
consequently do not aim at. I think, however, 
Mr. Burrell is going too far in saying that exhi¬ 
bition Roses cannot be produced from own-root 
plants. Such a paragraph as “ one of our most 
successful exhibiting amateurs grows his Roses 
in this fashion” would scarcely appear in the 
catalogue of a first-class Rose house without a 
foundation of fact. 

I need only repeat that it is only for garden 
decoration that own-root Roses are best. The 
growth of Roses for exhibition is a thing apart, 
which has nothing whatever to do with the Rose 


aa a decorative plant 
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the 


exhibition business is, that whereas it can never 
be anything but a trifling and hole-and-corner 
business, interesting only to a very few, it has 
been allowed to monopolise the whole attention 
of raisers of new Reses, to the utter neglect of 
the requirements of the hundreds of thousands 
of gardens in which Rosee are wanted. 

“All Roses which do not prove themselves 
show Roses disappear from the lists after their 
first appearance as new Roses of the year.” How 
many of these debutantes, though inferior for 
exhibition purposes to older kinds, might have 
proved themselves vastly superior for decorative 
plants ? The two forms of Rose growing are 
totally distinct, and want to be still more 
separated. 

What is wanted are new Roses like the old 
Albas and Gallicas in growth, but with per¬ 
petual bloom. These old|Roses made the gardens 
of our forefathers beautiful, and nothing can be 
called an improvement for decorative purposes 
which does not give us the vigour of growth and 
power of forming a handsome bush without the 
help of a stock. Mr. Burrell, though expert as 
an exhibitor, evidently cares little about garden 
Roses. The merest beginner in botany knows 
that when a seed germinates, the radicle goes 
downwards and the acrospire upwards, and that 
the point where they separate is the natural 
crown of the root, from which, in herbaceous 
plants, all new growth has a tendency to spring. 
The Rose is neither a true herbaceous plant nor 
a true shrub; it forms a quantity of gnarled, 
underground wood, which is more or less truly 
perennial, from which a biennial growth of shoots 
takes place. I say biennial advisedly, for 
although in reality these shoots may live and 
flower for years, they never flower so well as the 
year following their first appeamnce, unless 
they flower during that year. 

Roses raised from seed have their roots pro¬ 
duced in their true place, but no one can say 
that plants raised from cuttings have their roots 
produced where any roots would be formed in a 
state of nature. The Rose naturally spreads 
itself by suckers, which come up round the 
original plant, which in time become more or 
less independent plants, the whole growth of 
the plant in its true growth being similar to 
that of the Raspberry. The only chance the 
Rose has of becoming a true perennial is in the 
formation of this underground wood, and, to 
obtain this, the plant must be on its own roots, 
whether so planted originally, or with the help 
of a stock. Mr. Burrell asks if this sucker¬ 
forming state of the plant must be waited for— 
“ Is the game worth the candle ? ” Certainly 
not, if what is wanted is merely blooms for the 
exhibition table, and not decorative Rose bushes; 
but if large, free flowering bushes which will 
last a lifetime are wanted, that is the only way 
to get them. Tall, sucker-producing plants on own 
roots was the form in which our fathers grew 
the Rose, and it is the only form that will ever 
possess the slightest value where Roses are 
wanted for permanent features in the decoration 
of a garden. The scrubby standards and bushes 
from which the exhibitor cuts his flowers are 
beneath contempt as decorative plants. It takes 
some years for the callus of a cutting to become 
the true crown of the root sufficiently to develop 
the power of spreading into underground wood 
and suckers, and until it does so, own-root Rosee 
should not be pruned for flowers. We are con¬ 
tent to wait for our trees and shrubs; why should 
we not wait for our Roses ? 

Mr. Burrell does not describe his own-root Roses 
with sufficient precision to enable me to say 
where he has erred, but that there is something 
wrong is evident. If of suitable varieties, the plants 
should now be sending up strong shoots as plenti¬ 
fully as Raspberry canes. Even where the plants 
have been allowed to become hide-bound, it does 
not seem to affect their growth. I purchased some 
plants of old-fashioned Roses which had been 
totally neglected, but in two years they began 
to form stools, and are now strong bushes. Two 
years ago I planted in a group the old Maiden’s 
Blush and Charles Lawson on their own roots, 
Jules Margottin om the Manetti, and Aim6e 
Yibert on a stock which I do not know. The 
own-root Roses grew away at obc«, but the 


budded plants hung back and refused to thrive. 
If Mr. Burrell would take some strong suckers 
which spring up at a distance from his own-root 
plants and are well rooted, transplant them into 
well prepared soil, and grow them on freely, I 
think he would find them succeed, and that 
would in any case be a fair test of the compara¬ 
tive value of the two forms of plants for his 
purpose. 

An own-root Rose of a suitable kind, such as 
Anna Alexieff, should at twelve years old have 
formed a stool some 2 feet across, sending up 
eight or ten strong shoots annually, 6 feet to 
8 feet high. Every scrap of wood more than two 
years old should be cut out, but to prune them 
hard is simply to spoil the plants; all that is 
necessary is merely to cut off the soft tops of 
the shoots which are likely to be injured by 
frost. The central shoots can be left long, and 
the side ones cutback, or the central shoot oan be 
left upright and the others bent down, or the side 
shoots can be slightly bent over so as to form a 
wheatsfceaf. The form of plant can be regulated 
partly by taste and partly by the nature of the 
variety. Madame Plantier, for instance,* I never 
touch with the knife, except to cut out the old 
wood to let the new wood ripen. The shoots are 
trained down to within a foot of the ground and 
tied to stakes hidden by the foliage, the centre 
shoots are upright, and the others are trained to 
fill the space between them, so that when in 
bloom the whole is a graceful mound of sprays 
of white flowers. Russelliana I train wheat- 
sheaf fashion, as even the small sprays about 
the base of the shoots produce a profusion of 
bloom. The Albas and Damasks do best as up¬ 
right bushes, whereas the stiff growth of the 
Perpetuals makes them most suitable for pyra¬ 
mids with the side shoots cut back and the 
central one left long, or to have the side shoots 
bent down all round; this latter method makes 
the side buds start freely, preventing the sap 
from running up strongly to the tip of the 
shoot. 

Then as to propagation, there is no difficulty. 
A well-rooted sucker will, when transplanted, 
grow away as vigorously as anyone could wish, 
and make a strong bush in a very little time. 
What I meant by bushes which would be decora¬ 
tive when out of bloom, was not bushes allowed 
to get full of old wood and then mutilated with 
the pruning shears, but bushes of strong young 
wood, bearing plenty of beautiful and healthy 
foliage as well as flowers in their season. I can 
see at this moment a standard of Jean Soupert, 
for instance, which has twice stood 12° of frost 
and various minor nips, and is still as fresh and 
green and as bright in foliage as in July. I am 
quite willing to leave the question of own-roc» 
Roses v. budded Roses to be settled by the ex¬ 
perience of the readers of Gardening ; let 
those who care for nothing but cut blooms follow 
Mr. Burrell—they could not follow a better man; 
but to those who want Rose bushes for border 
decoration which will increase in beauty every 
year, and become linked in the minds of their 
children with all the sweet associations of home, 
which will cover their walls and fences with, 
beauty, decorate their arches and arbours, and 
match in their borders their Lilacs and Guelder 
Roses, their Mock Oranges, Brooms, Weigelas, 
and Althseas, I would say plant strong-growing 
Roses on their own roots, and wait a few years 
until they begin to grow freely, and you will 
have no reason to regret your decision. Those 
who have plenty of loom and time at command 
should grow the Rose in every known form, 
budded and own-roots, but for those who have 
only room for a dozen or two, own-root Roses 
are the best, and, if suitable varieties arc 
selected, will give the best return, besides being 
the easiest to grow. J. D. 


9041.— Boses throwing up suckers.— 
Standard Roses that are throwing up numerous 
root suckers rather show that the roots have 
been badly treated. Either the plants should bo 
lifted, and all the suckers cut clean away, 
as well as all wounds and bruises in the roofr, 
and then replanted, or it would be probably 
safer to carefully fork tack the soil over the 
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roots, find the base of the suckers with the hands, 
cut them clean off close to the roots; then give 
the roots a dressing of rotten manure, and re¬ 
cover with the soil. The Duke of Edinburgh 
Hose is not a climber, but if the soil be rich 
enough to force strong growth, it may do well 
against an east wall. Its best place, no doubt, 
is in the open garden, where it can make a good 
bush, whilst a Gloire de Dijon or Cheshunt 
hybrid Rose would make the best climber for a 
wall.—A. 

0078.— Rose ©lection of 1882— The re¬ 
sult of the Hybrid Perpetuals was as under, 
after carefully goiDg through the sixty-six lists 
of voters—forty amateurs and twenty-six nur¬ 


serymen :— . 

No. of | No. of 

No. votes. No. votes. 

1 Marie Baumann .. 60 ' 25 Duke of Wellington 51 

2 A. K. Williams .. 00 \ 26 Xavier 0111 m>.. .. IS 

3 Alfred Colomb .. 00 27 Beauty of Waltham 47 

4 I>a France .. 00 28 Annie Wood .. .. 44 

5 Baroness Rothschild CO 29 Duchess of Bedford 43 

0 Charles Lefebvrc .. 05 30 Countess de Sereyne 40 

7 Marquise de Castel- 31 Camille Bernurdin .. 40 

lane.04 j 32 Reynolds Mole .. 40 

8 Duke of Edinburgh .. 04 33 Duchess de Vallain- 

9 Etienue Levet .. 01 i brosa .. 38 

10 Marie Rady .. .. 01 34 Prince C. de Rohan 38 

11 Captain Christy .. 61 ! 85 Star of Waltham .. 37 

12 Louis Van Houtte .. 60 36 Le Havre .. 30 

13 l>r. Andry .. 00 ( 37 Fisher Holmes 30 

14 Ferdinand de Lesseps 60 38 Countess of Rose- 

15 Francois Michelon .. 59 bery.35 

16 Mad.tme Victor Ver- 39 Marie Verdier .. 35 

tiler. 59 40 Abel Carriere .. 34 

17 Marie Finger.. ..58 41 \ ictor Verdier .. 34 

18 Countess of Oxford.. 58 42 Pierre Notting .. 32 

19 Monsieur E. V. Teas 57 48 Duchess de Morny .. 31 

20 Madame 0. Luizet .. 50 44 John Hopper.. .. 28 

21 Horace Vemet .. 50 45 Charles Darwin .. 28 

22'Senateur de Vuisse.. 50 40 DukeofTeck .. 27 
•'‘.ijDupuy Jamain .. 54 47 Madame lj» Charme 27 

24 Marguerite de St. 48 J. 8. Mill ..20 

Amaud .. 51 i 


Jt will be seen that Monsieur K. Y. Teas stands 
No. 19 on the list. It is a compact and bright 
Mower, but the blooms are rather small. The 
Teas and Noisettes were dealt with in a subse¬ 
quent election. Would “ Sam ” like the result 
of these also ?— William Walters, Burt on-an - 
Trent. 

9080.— The best Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses raised during the last three 
years. —The following, I think, will be gene¬ 
rally admitted to be the “ cream ” of the large 
number sent out during the period referred to, 
viz.:— 

1879. Raisers’ names. 


Charles Darwin. Laxton. 

Countess of Rosebery Postans. 

Duchess of Beil ford .. .. Postans. 

Harrison Weir. Turner. 

Dr. Sewell . Turner 

Catherine Soupert .. La Charme. 

1880. 

Dr. Hogg . Paul & Son. 

Duke of Teck. Paul & Son. 

Julius Finger. La Charme. 

Gloire de Bourg la Reine .. La Charme. 

1881. 

Mrs. Jowitt . Cranston & Co. 

Pride of Waltham W. Paul d Son. 

Lady Sheffield. W. Paul d Son. 

As regards the Roses sent out in 1882, and not 
yet really proved, perhaps the following will be 
found good, viz.:— 

Violette Bouzer. La Charme. 

Ulrich Brunner. Levet. 

Helen Paul . La Charme. 


William Walters, Burton-on- Trent . 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


EVERLASTING FLOWERS. 

It is now time to begin to prepare the land for 
these. My own experience teaches me that 
there is no flowering plant grown that can give 
the satisfactory return that Everlasting Flowers 
do. In consequence of my having to change 
ray place of residence last summer, we were 
debarred the pleasure of having a crop of Ever¬ 
lasting Flowers, and the consequence was that 
the flowers grown two summers ago have had to 
do duty this Christmas for ladies’ bouquets, and 
as they had been carefully preserved, the flowers 
looked almost as fresh as those of last season's 
growth. And this is my reason for saying that 
no flowering plant yields the same return as 
Everlasting Flowers, of which there are many 
k nds. I have found Hclichrysums do best on a 
stiff loam, manured with cow manure, though 
all the kinds may be grown on most soils with a 
good supply of stable manure. This should now 
be incorporated with the soil, care being taken 
not to bury the manure too deeply, or the plants 




continue doing so till the end of June. Cuttings 
struck later (about the end of April or May) will 
make good plants for affording cut blooms for 
indoor decoration. The following will be found 
a good collection: Adrastes, reddish purple; 
Casey, rosy lilac; Chromestella, oraDge tipped 
red ; DelphineCaboche, reddish mauve ; Durham, 
yellow; Frederick Pele, bronze red ; Gold 
Button, small, canary yellow ; Golden Madame 
Domage, golden yellow; Hendersoni, yellow: 
Illustration, fine light pink changing to white: 
Jardin des Plantes, white; Jardin des Plantes, 
yellow; Little Bob, maroon red; Mme. Pecaul, 
fine deep rose; Nanum, creamy blush; Pre- 
cocite, orange yellow; Souvenir d’nn Ami. fine 
lay white.— VV. E. B. 

Notes on Gladioli culture— The fol¬ 
lowing is the way in which I have for a long 
time successfully cultivated the Gladiolus, and I 
am proud to say they increase from year to 
year : I grow them in alternate lines in the back 
of two long borders in which there are fifty 
other differc»nt hardy flowers. No general 
trenching can be resorted to conveniently, nor i* 


be cleared off the plot with the rake, at the 
same time the surface soil must be well stirred. 
After sowing the seed very thinly, cover all up 
with a thin layer of fine coal or wood ashes. 
These are best put on through a line riddle. 
Ashes keep off snails, worms, and insects. Worms 
seem particularly fond of the young seedlings. 
The most useful Everlasting Flowers are Heli- 
chrysums (dark crimson or maroon, white, and 
yellow), Edelweiss (white), Rhodanthe (dark 
crimson, deep rose, and w'hite), and Xeranthemum 
(double, purple and white). When growing 
flowers that are to be dried for winter use it is 
essential that a plot of land be devoted to the 
culture of three or four kinds of Ornamental 
Grasses, to be used for decorative purposes. The 
names of a few are Job’s Tears, Love Grass, 
Hare's Tail Grass, and Feather Grass ; and there 
are many others that it may be thought desirable 
to grow. 

In drying grasses and flowers, they should be 
cut with stalks as long as possible. These must 
be tied in bunches, and be hung up, head down¬ 
wards, in a dry, airy place, so that they may 
dry with long, straight stalks, as, when dried in 
this way, the Mowers and grasses are more useful 


Hardy Cyclamen* g'own among Graas under Trees. 


when placed in tall vases for table, or chimney- 
piece decorations. To conclude, let me say that 
a sheltered position is indispensable for the 
successful culture of Ornamental Grasses and 
Everlasting Flowers—Lr., there should be some 
protection on the north and east sides of the plot 
where these Mowers are grown, and the south 
and west should be open and sunny, and the 
land well drained. G. C. 

Eccles. 

Hardy Cyclamens under trees —This 
little sketch of Cyclamens was from a group 
allowed to run wild among the grass under some j 
trees in a garden at Tooting. Right bravely for i 
years they had held their way among the grass 
and weeds, and carpeted the ground with their 
glossy leaves, and flowered freely in winter and 
early spring. Although mostly a South European, 
North African, and Western Asiatic family, 
various species grow on the hills, and they are, 
with very few exceptions, thoroughly hardy. There 
should be no difficulty in naturalising Cycla¬ 
mens in copses and half shady places, where the 
surface vegetation is not too rank. We believe 
they will grow in many of the places for which 
people so often seek for “ plants that will grow 
under trees.” The Mossy floor of many a grove 
where grass will not grow may be enamelled 
with the Ivy-leaved Cyclamen, with C. europaeum, 
C. vemum, and, in fact, most of the species and 
varieties, with the exception of the Persian 
Cyclamen, so well known as a spring-flowering 
greenhouse plant, and which is not hardy every¬ 
where. 

Early flowering Chrysanthemums. 

—The early flowering Chrysanthemums are a 
class of plants which are most useful either for 
garden or conservatory decoration, producing an 
abundance of bloom from August till November. 
A few planted in the mixed borders of a garden 
will help greatly to bridge over a time when 
flowers begin to get scarce, and will be found 
far more serviceable than the later varieties, 
which arc often destroyed by the autumn frosts. 
Cuttings should be struck about February and 
rooted quickly. When rooted, pot singly, and 
when the plants are about 5 inches or 0 inches 
high, pinch them back, which will cause them to 
throw out side shoots, which in turn should also 
be pinched when about 4 inches long, and 


very beginning the roots have an adequate supply 
of silica, which, I believe, gives the firm, flagged 
like stamina to the foliage, and without which 
any amount of organic feeding is almost certain 
to result in failure. Need I remark, too, how- 
clean the bulbs come out of this soil in the 
autumn. And this brings me to say a word on the 
after treatment, which I find, too, somewhat 
different. My experience is altogether against 
leaving Gladioli on which you set any value out 
in beds or borders during the winter. I plant as 
early as I safely may, according to relative 
hardiness, after February, and allow thorough 
ripening. Then lift, leaving bulb, flower-stalk, 
and foliage adhering. I store in a dry loft, and 
surround the bulbs with moist sand. The 
ripening-off is then gradually, slowly, and 
surely completed, and this is how I have my 
small stock at present. Throwing them out cf 
the way, any place where they become too dried 
or shrivelled, or, on the other hand, where they 
can absorb moisture, become mouldy, or per¬ 
manently start into growth, are all equally fatal 
to success. If there is any essential elemec: 
that conduces to success, I think it is perfect 
maturation of the foliage, which means matura¬ 
tion of the bulb and consequent satisfactory 
flowering the following season.—W. J. M. 

Pompone Dahlias.—' The very admirable 
drawing of these charming little double Dahlias 
given at page 535 should do more than columcs 
of letterpress can <}o to give readers a clear idea 
of the charms and beauties these Dahlias possess 
whilst size and form is so distinctly given, the 
rich, varied and beautiful hues of colour seen in 
the Bouquet Dahlia are not and cannot be pre¬ 
sented, and words too often fail to convey the 
richness and variety existing in coloured flowers. 
It is, however, not difficult to pick out from the 
group of flowers shown a likeness of the pure 
white hedgehog-like white Aster, one of the most 
striking of the Pompone section, because petals 
are so quilled and pointed. But whilst the list 
given presents, and properly presents, varieties 
that are abundant in commerce, I would advise 
intending growers as soon as they can to secure 
some half dozen of the rich coloured and won¬ 
derfully improved kinds Mr. Turner exhibited 
during last season, and which elicited such high 
encomiums and numerous certificates wherever 
shown. Of these, 1 particularly full and bright. 
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were Gem and Isabel, scarlet, and Favourite and 
Prince of Lilliputs, both deep crimson; Professor 
Bergeat, Louis Bedani, Foxhall, Titania, and 
Lady Blanche, the latter pure white, are all new 
and charming varieties of recent i ntroduction. It 
is very gratifying to find that raisers—and pro¬ 
bably Mr. Turner is the largest and most ad¬ 
vanced of these—have in these later flowers 
dropped the somewhat childish prefix of “ little,” 
not only because additional and needless length 
was added to the name of the flower, but also 
because it naturally led to the conclusion that 
each one was a diminutive of some greater 
variety, which, however, is not the case. It is 
enough for the public and the trade to know 
that there are Bouquet or Pompone Dahlias, 
and there is no fear that they will be confounded 
with the show varieties. As flower-producing 
plants, especially Dahlias, none can excel these 
Pompones, and a few good kinds should find a 
place in every moderate sized garden.—A. D. 

JK)72— Chrysanthemums out of doors 

grow so well and so easily in any good ground 
that there is not very much to be said as to 
-pedal culture. One great aim of the grower 
should be to get the plants on fast, as late 
bloomers have a poor chance in our late autumns 
to display their beauties. Someone else has 
already given a list of kinds (see page 534), but 
nothing is more important in relation to all 
kinds than to urge the querist to get his cuttings 
in at once, that he may have strong rooted plants 
to turn out early. No one should depend upon 
old stools for the production of Chrysanthemum 
flowers. These should be thrown away every 
year after a few strong shoots which may have 
rootlets attached have been taken off to promote 
a stock of young plants for the next season’s 
growths. Give the plants ample room, deep 
good soil, and the support of a stout stake, as 
thev grow tall. For the rest wait upon nature. 
— A. 

D014.— Pansies. —Take off the small shoots 
from the centre of the plants (not the thick 
growths that have flowered) at any time from 
i he present, aDd put them in thickly in a bottom 
beat of about 60°, using sandy loam, and placing 
within 3 inches or 4 inches of the glass. If 
kept evenly moist, yet not sufficiently so to 
cause damping, almost every cutting will root 
and make a good plant.—B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

JSxtracti from a Garden Diary . — January 
22 to 27. 

Digging flower borders; sowing Dutch Turnips, Peas 
consisting of Laxton's Alpha, Little Gem, and Advancer), 
-pinach between the Teas ; potting cuttings of Calceo- 
arias; potting some young Vallotas ; putting a few 
cented Verbenas into heat for cuttings; putting in Red 
tad Black Currant and Gooseberry cuttings; planting 
’otatoes under south wall, and sowing a lew Kadishes 
miong them ; beginning to layer Carnations for flowering 
a winter ; wrapping Ageratums in Moss and putting 
hem in boxes in heat, so as to be able to divide them at 
e«ldiDg-out time; shifting herbaceous Calceolarias into 
rH>d rough material; cleaning scale off Camellias; 
inking another frame ready for Carrots and Kadishes; 
etting all Peach trees pnined that arc under glass; cut- 
ng down the winter Heaths wiiich have done blooming ; 
iiishing the pruning of wall and pillar Roses ; also that 
f hush fruits; sowing Cabbage Lettuces ; also Cauli- 
uw ers in frame ; putting in Bouvardia cuttings and cut- 
ing dow’nold plants .putting in another crop ot Rhubarb; 
[lifting Humcas ; putting Fuchsias into heat; getting all 
ines painted and tied down. 

Sowing NValcheren and London Cauliflower in heat; 
Iso Lobelia speciosa in heat, ami more Syon House 
uenmber ; putting in Tetunia and Verbena cuttings; 
lacing old Verbenas in heat for cuttings; sowing Capsi- 
ims. Tomatoes, and Carrots; beginning to box Balm ; 
otting Tigridias and placing them in 1’each-house ; also 
uberosea, and plunging them in heat; giving Gardenias 
»me Standen’8 manure, and afterwards watering them 
ith guano-water once a week; putting in Verbena 
ittings; also some cuttings of Foinsettin, Heliotrope, 
ilvia fulgens, Fuchsia, and Lobelia speciosa; planting 
oses where needed; tying down Raspberry canes; 
lanuring and pricking over the Asparagus bed; elip- 
ing lYivet and Yew hedges ; thinning Radishes in 
anies ; placing all Potato frames on leaf lieds and put- 
ng in soil; sowing Radishes and Carrots in frames : also 
ncomparable and Ivory’s Celery; potting Isolepls, 
slaginella, and Cucumber plants; cleaning herb beds; 
•wing Tomatoes ; potting some Ox&lis and autumn- 
ruck Heliotrope; also some Centaurea cuttings, and 
utting them into Peach-house; putting in cuttings of 
ineraria maritima, Carnations, and scented Verbenas; 
[anting out the ilrst Cucumbers in five-light pit; 
yering winter Carnations ; turning manure for Celery; 
Litt ing manure on Rhubarb out-of-doors to blanch ; also 
i Seakale. 

Indoor Plants. 

Feme.—These are best^pO'tted a short it ime 
cfore they commence £rcfrin| l (fdjf if 


are subjected to the disturbance unavoidable in 
repotting after growth has commenced, the first 
fronds produced afterwards are sure to be de¬ 
formed. In the case of Ferns, the habit of the 
species has much to do with the pot room required. 
Tree kinds of a strong vigorous character have 
often much more root, room given them than they 
should have, the result being that the fronds 
grow to such a size as to become too large for 
the houses in which they are located, and when 
over-grown they never look well, and often injure 
smaller sorts that usually have to be accommo¬ 
dated under them. There are no plants that can 
be kept so long in a healthy state with limited 
root space as Tree Ferns. They will continue to 
thrive and look well, even when their roots have 
so filled the pots or tubs that there literally 
seems scarcely any soil remaining. Under such 
conditions they should, however, be regularly 
supplied with manure water during their season 
of growth. Those that are of a spreading habit, 
like the Gleichenias and Davallias, must have 
sufficient space for their creeping rhizomes to 
extend, or they are sure to get injured, their 
surface stems being forced to break back, which 
they usually do weakly. Ferns possessing this 
habit of growth should not be divided into too 
small pieces, or they suffer considerably. Species 
of a close tufted habit, such as the Adiantums, 
will bear dividing into much smaller pieces if 
required. Where Ferns are planted out in beds 
and on imitation rockwork, it is equally im¬ 
portant that they should not have more root 
room than is sufficient to support them in a 
healthy state. If care is taken in preparing the 
places where each is to be planted, it is an easy 
matter to confine the root space for them pro¬ 
portionate to the requirements of the individual 
plants. Ferns are not so particular as to soil as 
many plants; most of them succeed in either 
peat or loam. As a rule, however, they make 
the best growth in peat, but those intended to be 
grown for cutting, such as Adiantums of the 
cuneatum section, and the different kinds of 
Uteris that are adapted for this work, are best 
in loam, as in that the fronds usually stand 
better in a cut state. Whichever is used, the soil 
must be kept open by a sufficient addition of 
broken crocks or coal cinders, the latter being 
quite as good as the former. In all cases Ferns 
ought to have a thorough cleaning from insects, 
such as scale or mealy bug, before being potted, 
as the mature growth will bear a stronger dress¬ 
ing with insecticide than could be used later on 
when the young fronds have made their appear¬ 
ance. Where thrips have been numerous it is 
a good plan to dip the fronds in strong tobacco 
water or to syringe them with it, as even if none 
of the living insects are present, there are almost 
sure to be eggs that will come to life when 
there is an increase of heat. 

Palms.— Such of these as require a warm 
house to grow in are rarely quite at rest even in 
the winter season, unless the temperature is 
kept so low as to check all growth, and the most 
dormant time should be chosen to pot those that 
want it; but Palms, like Ferns, do not need so 
much root room as is often given them. When 
too much root space is allowed, the strongest 
growers in particular over-shade everything near 
them, and unless the house in which they are 
grown is of unusual height, when the roots are 
not kept within limits the leaves grow to such a 
size that they seem to be always struggling to 
get through the glass. Palms will succeed in 
almost any kind of soil, but heavy loam, almost 
approaching the consistency of clay, is the 
material which they like best. For all purposes 
where plants with green foliage are required, 
there arc none superior to Palms, inasmuch as, 
with the elegance of Ferns, their leaves possess 
a stout texture, which enables them to bear 
without injury the wear and tear of frequent 
removal when used for grouping with flowering 
and other plants in halls, corridors, or rooms. A 
still further recommendation which Palms possess 
is that a good many species which come from 
warm countries may be kept for a considerable 
time in a much lower temperature than that in 
which they are indigenous. Even such elegant 
kinds as Cocos Weddelliana will bear keeping 
through the winter in a temperature from 48° 
to 50° without showing any ill effects therefrom, 
the onl}’ difference being that so treated their 
growth is comparatively slow, but that will 
generally be looked upon more as an advantage 
than otherwise. Chamtedorea gracilis, C. gram- 
inifolia, p. glaucophylla, and Areca lutescpn# 


are beautiful habited species that will bear a 
lower temperature than the countries from 
which they come would lead one to suppose. If 
at all affected with insects, an effort should be 
made to get them clean whilst in a small state, 
as the work involved is much lighter than when 
the plants get large. 

Lycopodiums.— Where these are culti¬ 
vated in pots they require to be annually potted, 
or, if they do not need more room, they should 
have the drainage seen to, as, in common with 
all plants that want much water, there must be 
free egress for it, or they cannot be kept in 
health. 

Flower Garden. 

Spring Flowers.— The weather being to 
unsually mild, these are springing up in every 
direction, and being so forward, a severe frost 
would be likely to do much injury. It would 
be impracticable to protect all, but the most 
valued should have that attention. Hyacinths 
and Tulips are most liable to injury, and the 
neatest of all protections for them is Cocoa-nut 
fibre refuse. Where, however, the bulbs are 
planted in a groundwork of Sedum or Saxifrage, 
this protection cannot be employed; therefore, 
under such circumstances, a covering of Yew or 
Laurel boughs must be used. The ground being 
so wet, the slightest frost will be sufficient Jo 
raise or rather to loosen autumnal planted spring 
flowers ; therefore their well-doing will be best 
assured by well firming the soil abont them 
after each recurrence of frost. Over our reserve 
stock of such plants and dwarf hardy summer 
bedders planted on warm borders in the kitchen 
garden we run a light roller as soon as the state 
of the ground after the frost will permit, an 
operation that seems to be doubly beneficial, as 
it firms the plants, and apparently conduces to 
their more rapid lateral extension. Certainly 
this is the case with such plants as Herniaria 
glabra, Mentha Pulegium, Cerastium arvense, 
Sedum lydinni, Thjme, dwarf Veronicas, and 
various Stonecrops. 

Herbaceous plants. — Many kinds of 
these are also too far advanced in growth for 
tho time of year, but that should serve as an 
incentive to get all removals and rearrangements 
completed as soon as possible, for, though they 
may with safety be transplanted at almost any 
season, it is but reasonable to suppose that they 
will do better if moved before growth has 
become too active, not to mention the im¬ 
portance of their roots getting well established 
in the fresh soil before dry weather checks root 
action. Intending planters should only select 
kinds of real merit. As to the best mode of 
arrangement, tastes vary, some preferring to 
plant single plants in straight lines, the tallest 
at the back of the bed or border, and the dwarfer 
in front, and for a formal border this plan has 
some merit; we, however, prefer planting them 
in groups or clumps of moderate size, say three 
plants in a group of Pyrethrum uliginosum, 
double Sunflower, and similar growers, five or 
seven plants of Spinca Aruncus and Anemone 
japonica, and in still larger numbers of the 
dwarfer growing kinds. I would then advise 
the filling in of every vacant space possible with 
surface-rooting plants, and particularly round 
those varieties that are least furnished with 
foliage. Tho carpet thus formed adds greatly 
to the effect of the general arrangement. 

Fruit. 

A continuance of unusually mild weather will 
begin to tell unfavourably upon all kinds of 
fruit trees, particularly the easily excited Peach 
and Cherry against walls, Currants and Goose¬ 
berries upon open quarters; and although the 
latter are regarded as of less value than the 
former, it is questionable if the loss of the crop 
of bush fruit would not be quite as severely felt 
as that of the Peach and Cherry. Under these 
circumstances 6teps should be taken to keep 
everything as backward as possible, as well as 
to have protecting material of various kinds 
ready for use when the proper time arrives. 
Peaches and Nectarines are, of course, nnnailed 
pnined, and securely supported by means of 
stakes and lies some distance away from the 
walls, and in this j>osition they must remain 
until the rapid swelling of the buds press on the 
annual tying or nailing in. In the absence ot 
frost a little extra care in washing the walls and 
trees of all kinds to free them from the larva* or 
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insects will be well repaid. For stone frnit 
trees after they are nailed in, a barrel of soap¬ 
suds from the laundry, with two or three pounds 
of sulphur and a like quantity of soft soap added, 
will make an inexpensive wash, which may be 
applied freely without fear of injury to the most 
tender buds. 

If Gooseberries have not been pruned, 
the sooner they are done the better, as the 
crowded state of the trees induces early growth, 
and pruning checks it. An idea prevails that 
birds are not so likely to spoil an unpruned tree, 
but it matters little whether the tree is pruned 
or unpruned if a pair of bullfinches find their 
way into it. The safest and best way is to prune 
and dress with a mixture of soot and lime 


reduced to the consistency of cream, and passed 
through a fine sieve to admit of its being taken 
up and discharged by an old syringe. If time 
admits, trees in orchards should be thinned out 
and divested of Moss which may have gathered 
on the stems and branches by scraping with a 
piece of hoop iron. When this has been done, 
wash with the composition recommended for 
Gooseberries, and top-dress the roots with fresh 
soil, road scrapings, or rotten manure. Select 
clean ripe shoots from healthy trees for grafts, 
and lay them in under a north wall to be ready 
for use in March or April. For large standards 
which have been headed back, two-year-old 
shoots are generally used by experts in Kent, 
and it rarely happens that a graft fails. 


Vegetables. 

As soon as the surface of the soil is dry enough, 
go over such crops as Spinach, Onions, Lettuce, 
Ac., with the Dutch hoe. The sooner all vacant 
plots of land are trenched or dug the better. 
Sow early Peas in warm sheltered positions 
Bingleader and William the First are suitable 
or, for small gardens, Tom Thumb or Beck’ 
Gem may be substituted. The dwarf Fan or 
Cluster Bean is a good companion for the Gem 
Pea; it is very prolific, and occupies little space. 
A few early Potatoes may also be planted in a 
warm position, but unless the means are at 
hand for protecting them when they come up, 
the chances of success are remote. Where an 
autumn supply of Brussels Sprouts is required, a 
box or two should now be sown under glass 
Plant out from the seed bed autumn-sown 
Cabbages to succeed those planted last Sep¬ 
tember. Stir the soil with a fork between the 
rows of early Cabbages, selecting a drying day 
for the operation, and afterwards earth them 

U P- 

Make a small sowing of Celery, in pans or 
boxes in heat, for flavouring purposes. When 
the weather is suitable, and the ground in good 
working condition, a portion of the autumn- 
sown Onions should be transplanted. Select 
for them a piece of land that was manured and 
deeply dug in the autumn or early winter, 
wheel on a good dressing of charcoal dust or 
charred refuse, spread it evenly over the sur¬ 
face, and rake or fork it in. Soot also may at 
all times be beneficially applied. Make the 
ground tolerably firm, and put in the plants, 
not too deeply, 1 foot row from row, and 4 inches 
apart in the rows. Take up the remainder of 
the crop of Jerusalem Artichokes; select the 
best for use ; place them in a cool cellar or shed, 
with a little dry sand strewed over them to keep 
them from shrivelling. Early Horn Carrots may 
now be sown, but in cold positions Carrot seeds 
lie a long time in the ground, and under such 
circumstances it will, for very early crops, be 
better to cut a wide trench, and fill it with 
warm manure ; cover it with'5 inches or 6 inches 
of light soil, and protect it with glass or outer 
covering. Sow a few Wood’s Frame and French 
Breakfast Radishes and protect them as 
suggested. 

WORK IN THE TOWN GARDEN. 
Outdoor garden.— Very little work can 
be found in the outdoor department just now. 
Alterations may of course be proceeded with in 
sufficiently open weather, and in outer-suburbs 
shrubs may still be planted; but where the air 
is at all bad this will be much better left till 
the end of March or early in April. This may 
seem strange, but it is certain that if put in 
about the time just mentioned nearly all shrubs 
succeed much better wherever the atmosphere 
is confined and smoky, than if planted in 
autumn or at any 
Digitized by 


much better left undisturbed for the present. 
Any roots of doubtful hardiness, such as Dahlias, 
Fuchsias, tall Lobelias, or delicate varieties of 
Chrysanthemums, that are left in the open, should 
be protected by a heap of dry ashes or cocoa-nut 
fibre being placed over them; but do not leave 
this until frost returns, or the cold will be shut 
in instead of out, and more harm than good be 
done. Hyacinths, Tulips, Ac., will soon be 
pushing through, and should be provided with 
a little covering of fibre if severe weather sets in 
after they are up. It is not yet too late to put 
in a few of these showy roots, or Crocus, Ac., 
if this has been neglected, but of course they 
will not be so fine as if put in two or three 
months ago. 


the window on cold nights. Change the water 
if it becomes at all foetid, but not otherwise. 
Keep the leaves of Camellias, Ficuses, Aspidistras, 
and other smooth-leaved plants clean by fre¬ 
quent sponging with tepid water. B. C. R, 

INDOOR PLANTS. 




also 


Greenhouse. —In the greenhouse thin gs 
are quiet, but a fair show of bloom may be had 
by careful provision, even in the worst locali¬ 
ties. In this respect Chinese Primulas are 
about the most useful of all plants just now, for 
if a dozen or two of healthy ones were grown, or 
purchased in the autumn, they will continue in 
beautiful bloom, with a little care, right through 
till spring, be the aspect or position sunny or 
shady. To do their best, however, these plants 
must have a light, buoyant atmosphere, with 
temperature never less than 45°, rising to 50 c 
or 55° by day. A light position is indispensable, 
and the soil should be maintained in an even 
state of moderate moisture, the two extremes of 
absolute dryness or soddenness being alike 
highly prejudicial, if not fatal. Where the air 
is not very bad, strong plants of Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums that have been carefully rested through¬ 
out the autumn may be induced to produce 
few bright trusses, if afforded a position in _ 
very light house with an airy temperature of 
50° to 60°, but these need purer air than that 
of a large town to show what they are really 
capable of in winter. Hyacinths and other 
Dutch bulbs will now be coming on rapidly, and 
should be placed on a shelf near the glass, to 
keep them dwarf and stocky. If these can be 
placed in a gentle warmth of 60° to 70°, they 
will soon be in bloom, but will hardly stand the 
early forcing here that they may be subjected to 
with impunity in purer air and freer light. 
Cinerarias, too, if forward, will be showing for 
flower. To induce them to expand freely, a tern 
perature of 45° to 50° is necessary, but some¬ 
thing rather lower than this is best at present, 
as in town they do not open kindly much earlier 
than April. Later plants may be shifted into 
flowering pots, and others potted off into 3-inch 
pots from the seed boxes or pots. Calceolarias 
(herbaceous) will now be growing freely; both 
these and Cinerarias can be done so well in 
town air that a few should be found in every 
greenhouse. Keep them away from all hot 
pipes or flues, as they have a great objection to 
artificial heat. An even state of moisture must 
also be maintained, botli at the root and around 
them, but above all, for both these beautiful 
families, keep all insects at a distance, or they 
are speedily ruined. If crowded at all in boxes, 
remove every alternate plant to other boxes or 
pots, and prepare compost for placing the for- 
wardest in flowering pots next month. Rich, 
mellow, turfy loam, with a third of leaf-soil or 
old rotted hotbed manure, is the best stuff for 
these, but it must be sweet and wholesome. 
Young plants of Pelargoniums from cuttings 
struck in the autumn and potted off about 
October, also old plants that were shaken out 
and placed in small pots, may now have a shift 
into the size in which they are to bloom—5-inch 
or 6-inch—that is, if they are sufficiently strong; 
if not, wait a little. Do not over-water at this 
season. A few strong young plants of Zonal 
Geraniums may receive the same treatment to 
bring them in early. Both these classes suc¬ 
ceed admirably in town air. Sow a box of Golden 
Feather (Pyrethrum) and one of Lobelia, if these 
are needed for bedding, and place on a warm, 
sunny shelf. It is much better to sow now and 
have strong plants than to leave till late, and 
then have to force them. A few Petunias may 
also be sown if there is a warmth of 60° or so. 
These are among the very best of town plants, 
and come extremely fine from good seed. 

Window garden. —In rooms Hyacinths j 
that have made good root growth in a dark 
place, whether in pots or glasses, should be 
gradually introduced to a light position; others 
more forward need the fullest exposure to light 
as the blooms rise, but should be removed from 


CALCEOLARIAS FROM SEED. 

8774.—Herbaceous Calceolarias may be grown 
to perfection with, the simplest appliances, as 
with regular attention and a little care and 
judgment, they need very little heat or anything 
beyond the reach of the amateur gardener. 
Sow the seed about the middle of June, if large 
plants are required, or any time in July, to 
supply plants in 6-inch or 7-inch pots for flower¬ 
ing the following spring. A light mixture of 
about equal parts of loam, peat-, leaf-soil, and 
sand is about the best. Good drainage must 
be given, and the soil made fairly firm and very 
finely levelled on the surface. Scatter the seed 
evenly, having previously moistened the soil, 
but not made it wet; just dust with dry silver 
sand, cover the pot or box with a sheet of glass, 
and place in a shady or even dark position in 
any cool greenhouse or frame. When the your g 
plants appear, give a very little air by tilting 
the glass, and place near the glass in full light, 
but where no sunshine can touch the young 
seedlings. To this end a house, frame, or pit, 
or even a handlight or small box with a sheet of 
glass over it, situated under a north wall, or in 
the shade of trees at some little distance, is 
about the best place for the seedling pots or 
boxes ; but of course, if such a position cannot 
be afforded, artificial shading must be resorted 
to. If the soil gets dry, immerse the pots or 
boxes three parts of their depth in water for 
about half an hour; this will thoroughly moisten 
the soil without wetting the young plants, 
which are very liable to damp off at this stage! 
If, on the other hand, the soil appears too damp, 
or shows signs of greening, dust the surface 
with dry silver sand, give more air, or even a 
gleam of sun, and if standing on a damp bot¬ 
tom, raise on a few bricks, so as to allow a free 
circulation of air. 

As soon as the young plants are large enough 
for handling, or about half-inch in height, prick 
them off about an inch apart in other boxes 
prepared as before with light, rich soil and good 
drainage. Keep close for a few’ days afterwards, 
then gradually expose to an airy atmosphere, 
yet maintain always a moderate degree of 
moisture both at the root and in the surrounding 
atmosphere. If the plants are late, being pricked 
off not before the early part of October, then 
they will winter capitally in these boxes if placet! 
in any cool house or pit where frost is just kept 
out. But as soon as ever the plants begin to 
touch each other in the boxes, be it autumn or 
spring, or indeed any time but the very depth of 
winter, they must be at once potted off singly iu 
3-inch pots. Use mellow, turfy loam, with a'little 
leaf soil, or old decayed manure, and a dash of 
sand, if needed. Put about three crocks in each 
pot for drainage, lift the little plants with as 
much earth as you can get, and pot them rather 
deep, but not at all hard, only just firm. When 
rooted and growing, they must have abundance 
of light and air and be kept free from insects; 
if green-fly makes its appearance, fumigate at! 
once with tobacco paper. During winter a cool 
and moist position, away from all heating pipes, 
suits them best. In about a month they will be 
ready to shift into 5-inch or 6-inch pots, in 
which size they maybe flowered nicely, but if 
there is time and sufficient room for large plants 
they will make much finer examples if placed in 
pots of from 7 inches to 10 inches in diameter, 
but they should be moved into whatever sized’ 
pot they are intended to flower in not later than 
the first week in March. The same compost as 
recommended for the previous pottiDg will be 
most suitable; remove all decayed leaves, and 
pot the plants deeply, as they constantly throw 
°ut fresh roots just above the surface, which, if 
covered with soil in time, become feeders, and 
add greatly to the strength of the plants. From 
the beginning of April when the sun shine- 
strongly, Calceolarias are greatly benefited bv 
slight shade on bright days. Still keep mo:>t 
with an airy atmosphere, but do not water till 
really needed, or these plants are apt to go off 
at this stage. 

When the flower-stems are rising, an occasional 
dose of clear manure water may be given • ti e 
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the shoots out if too close, and support by neat 
stakes if this seems necessary ; but, above all, 
keep perfectly free from green fly, which, if 
allowed to gain a footing, will soon ruin them. 
About the end of April or early in May the first 
blooms will be expanding, and for a month or 
six weeks they will be a blaze of beauty. Treated 
as above directed, I have often had a head of 
bloom 18 inches across, with some hundreds of 
large flowers, on plants in 7-incli or 8-inch pots. 
The golden rule in the culture of Calceolarias is 
to keep them cool, moist, airy, and clean; and 
if never allowed to get pot-bound at any time 
before coming into flower, and carefully tended, 
they are sure to do well. B. C. R. 


LI LIU M AURATUM AND LONGIFLORUM. 

9035.—If these Lilies are to be grown in pots 
they should be potted as early in November as 
possible, the great point being to get the pots 
full of roots by the time they come well into 
gTowth in early summer. The first named 
tlirives best in good fibrous peat with plenty of 
silver sand in it, but longiflorum prefers good 
loam with some leaf soil added to it. In the 
case of auratum it is very important that the 
bulbs should not be over-potted, as this Lily is 
by no means a strong rooted subject. As a rule, 
a 6-inch pot will be large enough for a good 
sized imported bulb, or three medium sized ones 
may be put into an 8-inch pot. The best place 
for them in winter is a cold frame, where they 
are merely protected against heavy rains and 
hard frosts, and where, when they start into 
growth in spring, they are screened from very 
cold winds and May frosts, which are apt to in¬ 
jure the young shoots where no sucli care can 
be given them. Where no glass accommodation 
exists, they may be wintered in a shed and 
brought out into the open air about the first 
week in April, or as soon as they begin to grow. 
Stand them in a sheltered situation; the north 
side of a wall or hedge is a good place, as they 
are there in the enjoyment of the atmospheric 
moisture and shade, which, in the southern 
counties at least, they appear to need in summer, 
in the colder districts of England I should say 
that an eastern aspect would be preferable to 
all others. Keep a sharp look out for snails 
and slugs, which are very fond of the tender 
foliage; a little soot dusted over them from 
time to time will keep them off. Water very' 
carefully all through the spring and early sum¬ 
mer, but when they are in full growth and the 
pots filled with roots, as they should be by July, 
plenty of moisture at the roots must be given, or 
the foliage turns yellow. When the stems are 
about a foot high, put a strong neat stake to 
each and tie them, but not tightly, as they 
advance in growth, for the flowers of auratum 
are so large in proportion to the stem 
that this support to them is an absolute 
necessity. In hot weather sprinkle them 
freely with clear water, both morning and 
evening, and if, as soon as the buds form, they 
receive a little clear soot water, the blooms will 
come both larger and purer. Top-dressing 
with soot will be even better, as then the plants 
get a little extra nourishment every time they 
are watered, and rains wash it down to them 
when wet weather prevails. By following the 
alxjve hints some very good specimens will be 
formed by the early autumn, but it is the next 
year that the best results are obtained. When 
the flowers fade, do not water freely, but keep 
the soil most until the stems turn yellow, and 
then shift into the next sized pot and treat as 
before. When they come into large pots, 4 they 
may remain in them for two or three years if 
well fed during the growing time. The great 
point is never to allow the roots to perish for 
want of water, as they will do if permitted to 
remain dust dry all through the winter, or if 
the bulbs are dried off in autumn. 

With respect to open air culture, very little 
difficulty need be experienced in the case of 
longiflorum, which thrives in good ordinary 
garden soil, preferring, however, loam of a rather 
light character. Very sandy soils should have 
some heavier mould added to them, and should 
be deeply stirred and mulched in summer with 
cocoa fibre, rotten manureor leaf-mould. Auratum, 
on the contrary, is very difficult to please in the 
open air, and it is only % here and there that it 
thrives from year to year, commonly disappear¬ 
ing about the third year when grown inordinary 
garden soil. The only safe compost for this Lily 
is pure sandy peat, in whjcl^ the bulbs dp not 
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suffer much from the excessive 'moisture which 
often marks our winter. The natural soil should 
be taken out to a depth of 2 feet, and about 
6 inches of brick rubble placed at the bottom for 
drainage. Make the bed in a sheltered situation, 
and set the bulbs some 4 inches below the 
surface. J. C. B. 


IVY-LEAYED PELARGONIUMS. 

The great improvement that has taken place of 
late years in this section of the Pelargonium 
family greatly tends to increase their popularity. 
For baskets, vases, or window-boxes few plants 
of similar habit can equal them ; and now we 
have amongst them not only single, but many 
double-flowered kinds. Six years ago there 
were no double-flowered sorts in this class ; now 
we have many, and numbers of them are really 
distinct and most valuable for bedding and 
other purposes, and few have an idea what 
splendid specimen plants they make when 
trained on trellises. Although the foliage alone 
of the single-flowered section is sufficient to 
warrant its culture, yet its value in a decora¬ 
tive point of view is greatly enhanced by the 
beauty and profusion of its flowers during the 
spring and summer months. These are of all 
shades of white, pink, mauve, and crimson. 

Varieties.— The best double kinds are: 
Dr. Brocca, mauve purple; Robert Fortune, 


some support while young, but when finally 
planted out they may be allowed full freedom 
of growth, drooping from baskets or boxes, or 
I rambling over rockwork. We have seen pretty 
specimens grown as dwarf standards grafted on 
seedling zonals, but we think them most effec¬ 
tive when allowed to ramble freely over rock- 
work or drooping from baskets or boxes. All 
are easily increased by cuttings either in spring 
or autumn. 


PALMS FOR COOL GREENHOUSES 
AND ROOMS. 

Palms are so suggestive of the Tropics, that it 
is generally believed they all require a tropical 
temperature, and in the case of the greater 
number this is undoubtedly correct. There are, 
however, considerable numbers of species whose 
hardier nature renders them capable of cultiva¬ 
tion in an ordinary greenhouse, and to this 
number belongs the plant represented by the 
accompanying woodcut. Nothing gives a plant 
house a more striking appearance than Palms, 
and the ease with which they may be cultivated 
renders them doubly valuable. The plant here 
figured is, perhaps, one of the best known of the 
many Palms which we possess, though its fitness 
for greenhonse culture is not generally under¬ 
stood. 

Chammrops humilis is the only Palm that is 



F&lm for cool greenhouse (Latanla borbonicn, sometimes called Livlstonia sinensis). 


magenta-purple: Gloire de Orleans, red-purple : 
A. F. Barron, lilac-rose, large and full, short- 
jointed and free ; Candeur, very double flowers 
of a beautiful pure white, vigorous habit; Gali¬ 
lee, beautiful soft lilac of a most pleasing colour, 
trusses and flowersin fine form; Madame Crousse, 
delicate rose, veined in the upper petals with 
deep maroon, flowers very large and semi¬ 
double, vigorous; M. Dubus, deep reddish-pink, 
distinct from all other varieties; Rosa plena, light 
lavender of a most pleasinghue, flowers double and 
finely formed; Sarah Bernhardt, fine large 
flowers, pure white, upper petals feathered ma¬ 
roon ; Viscountess Cranbrook, flowers of a pretty 
white satin-rose, very double and short-jointed. 
Single-flowered varieties consist of Beaut6 de 
Lyon, scarlet; Anna Pfitzer, salmon - pink ; 
Innocence, white; Bridal Wreath, ground 
colour pure white, with a very small and deli¬ 
cate pink centre : La France, beautiful light 
rose, flowers and trusses large, habit free and 
strong, short-jointed; Madeline Reiterhart, 
flow’ers of very large size, colour, cerise- 
pink, noble flower; M. de Boringe, magenta- 
crimson, very large and fine (this and the last- 
named variety are both strong growers); Mrs. 
H. Cannell, trusses of large size of a deep mauve- 
purple, flowers round and very striking. 

Culture and position.— These all thrive 
well under the treatment generally given to 
zonal and other Pelargoniums, but being all 
of a drooping or trailing habit they require 


truly European, the Date Palm (Phoenix) so ex¬ 
tensively cultivated in Southern Europe, having 
been introduced from North Africa. It is one 
of the few Palms which produce offsets from the 
base, by which it may be readily propagated. 
In the south of England it has stood out-of- 
doors for many years without any protection 
from frost other than that afforded by a mat, 
and has a very distinct and graceful appearance 
growing amongst other outdoor vegetation. If 
in tubs it may be placed outside in summer, 
sinking the tubs below the ground level; in the 
winter a place in a cool greenhouse may be 
afforded it. Grown in this way it has a much 
fresher and more graceful appearance than when 
permitted to stand outside all winter. In pots 
it also forms a beautiful plant. A light, rich 
loam, well drained, is the kind of soil in which 
this plant delights, and for young plants a little 
leaf-mould may be added ; manure water given 
now and then will also be found of benefit to 
it, especially when large. The petioles of this 
species are clothed with sharp brown spines; 
the leaf-blade is fan-shaped, rigid in texture, 
and divided into from twenty to twenty-five 
deeply-split segments. This species is what is 
generally known as the Dwarf Fan Palm. 

Chamajrops excelsa is quite as hardy as the 
species jnst described, from which it may be dis¬ 
tinguished by the absence of spines from the 
petioles, which are slightly serrate. The leaf- 
blade, too, is of a more graceful character than 
Original fr&m 
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that of that species, and is divided into about 
t'^rt.v segments, which are again less deeply split 
than in C. humilis. 

me LivUtonas have not yet proved capable 
of standing so low a temperature as the differ¬ 
ent kinds of Chamaerops, though most of them 
may be grown in a greenhouse and set outside 
in summer. The species of which the annexed 
is an illustration is the plant generally known 
under the name Latania borbonica, and is well 
known. For general furnishing purposes it has 
few equals, as is proved by the large number 
grown by those who supply plants for such pur¬ 
poses. Other species are: L. rotundifolia, the 
leaf-blade of which is round, giving the leaf a 
peltate appearance. L. australis is generally 
known under the name Corypha, and is a com¬ 
monly cultivated species. It has long petioles, 
which are clothed with sharp brown-tipped 
spines, a rotundate leaf-blade, which is smaller 
than that of other species, and furnished with a j 
cream-coloured blotch surrounding the base, 
where the petiole joins it. Other less known 
kinds arc : L. inermis, L. papuana, L. subglo- 
bo*a, See. As to soil and treatment, these 
are similar to those recommended for the 
Chamrerops, though owing to the less hardy 
nature of the Livistonas, they require a higher 
temperature in winter than the Chamajrops. The 
following list includes some of the best Palms 
which will succeed in an ordinary greenhouse 
temperature or in dwelling-rooms : — 

Lst**"** borbonica (*yn. 

Li vis tons sinensis) 
Livis. ona humilis 
Phoenix reclinsta 
dactylifera 
humilis 
pumila 

Rhapis flabelliforxnls 
Sealorthla elegans 
robusta 

Thrinax tunicate 


8778.— Camellias losing their leaves. 

—I should recommend great caution being 
exercised in trying any antidote to the poison 
from which the plants are probably suffering. 
There is no guide at all as to what this may have 
b^en, so that one cannot possibly say what would 
Me likely to counteract it, and it is dangerous 
w )rk trying chemical experiments upon plants, 
p irticularly when they are valuable ones. Lime 
h a great purifier, and a little clear lime-water, 
very carefully prepared, is the only thing I could 
s lggest, and I incline to think it would be safer 
n}t to give them even this. Liquid manure of 
a iy kind is not to be thought of. On the whole, 
I imagine that the trees, not having been repotted 
for “ many years, ’are suffering quite as much 
from this and the sour state of the 6oil probably 
induced thereby as from the other cause. So 
that I recommend that they be very carefully 
watered for about a month, keeping them cool, 
»vrv, and clean in every respect; then shake 
them out, as far as possible cutting out 
all decayed or sickly roots, but carefully 
preserving every one that shows signs of 
li:e or health. Have some good fibrous peat, 
.veil sanded and perfectly sweet, ready, and re¬ 
place each in as small a pot as the roots can be 
comfortably got into. Clean, hard, new pots are 
bjst, and the soil must be carefully worked in 
amongst the roots, ramming it quite firm, but 
taking great care not to damage the tender 

ootlets. Now place the plants in a house with 
a sweet, moist atmosphere, at about 45° or 50° 
f*v night to 55° by dhy ; keep them close for a 
w iek or two, and gradually raise the tempera- 
tire, as the days lengthen, by about 4° per week, 
till a heat of 60° to 75° or 80° is reached, 
syringing the plants frequently overhead, shut¬ 
ting up early in the afternoon and shading from 
hot sun. This treatment will compel all that 
are not too far gone to make a good growth, and 
the rest will die. When the buds appear well 
upon the new shoots, gradually harden off, and 
afterwards treat as usual. The plants should 
b3 shifted into larger pots each year until pots 
commensurate with their size have been reached. 
If they are found to have become very lanky 
and bare, they might be headed closely back 
next spring, and started again in heat, but it 
is of no use to do this in their present state.— 
13. C. It. 

9054.— Geraniums not blooming.— 

Y ju cannot expect plants that have been flower- 
i lg all the summer to continue to do bo through 
t ie winter as wellr ■’Plants need alseason of rest 
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and if flowers are wanted in the winter you 
must harden and rest them as much as possible, 
and pick off any buds that show through the 
summer. Geraniums need a light, airy, and 
sunny house, and a warmth of 60° to 60° to 
flower at all well during the dull days.— 
B. C. R. 

9008.— Potting Ferns. —Most varieties of 
these require a season of rest, and at that time 
put on a brown and wintry appearance, even if 
they do not lose their foliage altogether. Ferns 
should always be kept just moist, though not 
nearly so much so when at rest as when growing; 
there are a few delicate kinds that need to be 
kept almost dry when resting, but these are 
quite the exception. If you have command of 
a heat of 65° or 70°, most of the ordinary green¬ 
house Ferns may be potted at once; but if not 
it would be better to wait till the month of 
March.—B. C. R. 

9075.— Aohimenes and Tuberoses.— 

I fear “ E. R. A.” will not find any Achimenes 
with really sky-blue flowers, although various 
shades of blue are common. Achimenes longiflora 
and longiflora major are decidedly blue, also 
A. pulchella, but a true sky-blue is one of the 
flowers for the future. As regards Tuberoses 
being worth retaining for the second year’s flower¬ 
ing, I have no hesitation in saying that, if well 
cultivated, they will produce good flowers for 
several years, but as a rule they are cast aside 
as worthless after the first crop of flowers has 
been gathered; bat if a second crop is expected, 
the foliage must be carefully preserved in health 
as long as possible, and kept free from red spider, 
which pest is very destructive to this plant. I 
have wintered the roots on a shelf of a cool 
house after flowering, keeping them moderately 
dry, and leaving the old foliage on until signs of 
growth were observable in spring, then cleaned 
them and given them plenty of weak liquid 
manure. Plunged in a pit or frame in gentle 
bottom heat, which should be lowered gradually 
as growth progresses, they will produce fine 
flower spikes the second and even third season 
after importation—at least such is my experience. 
—James Groom, Gosport. 

-—- It would bedifticult to find an Achimenes 
the flowers of which are sky-blue. There are 
very few flowers, indeed, of that peculiar hue of 
colour. Amongst Achimenes, however, the 
nearest approach, perhaps, is found in the old 
longiflora major, one of the best of all the 
family. Dentonia, mauve, and Mauve Queen, 
blonde mauve— these are very charming kinds. 
Of other varieties, Sir Treherne Thomas, bright 
rosy red ; Margarettn, pure white ; Cassiope, rich 
rosy purple; Carl Woolforth, large, rosy ma¬ 
genta ; Adele Delahaute, cerise ; and Diamond, 
white, heavily veined with purple, are all beau¬ 
tiful kinds, which anyone making a collection 
should secure. Tuberoses will not pay to keep 
over for planting a second year. A few of the 
strongest bulbs may carry weak flowers, but the 
majority will fail, and the same remark usually 
applies to bulbs that have proved blind the first 
year. Our climate seems to fail in producing 
bulbs ripe enough to beget good bloom, and no 
doubt the fact that so many imported bulbs go 
blind arises from the great demand for them, 
importations having got ahead of the stocks.— 
A. 

8906. —Hoya not blooming. —This plant 
should be afforded a light soil, such as a mixture 
of about equal parts of loam, peat, leaf-soil, old 
mortar rubbish and sand, Plenty of heat and 
moisture must be given during spring and sum¬ 
mer, and the plant be kept cool and dry through 
the winter. With this treatment I have never 
known it fail to bloom freely.—B. C. Ii. 

8907. —Solanums losing* their leaves. 

—There are two causes which account for this. 
First, the change from the moist atmosphere of 
a garden or greenhouse to the dry air of a room, 
where the plants are often also kept too short 
of water; secondly, it is now the general prac¬ 
tice to grow Solanums planted out of doors, as 
this plan saves so much trouble. The growers 
take them up when ready, and cram them any¬ 
how into the pots, as a rule, the consequence 
being that the roots are so injured that a check 
ensues, and the foliage falls. To avoid this, 
purchase only plants that have been grown in 
pots throughout.—B. C. R. 

8790.— Dwarf Chrysanthemums— In 
reply to “ Pas Mai,” either tops or root-suckers 
may be taken as cqttings at the tiqie mentioned, 
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but tops are to be preferred, and are also more 
easily found at that season, as they may be taken 
from large plants which were started early, and 
which will again shoot out and make fine bushy i 
specimens. They should be cut about 4 inches 
long, and as they will be much harder than 
spring cuttings, will need to be kept close, and if 
possible afforded a little heat to induce them to i 
root quickly.—B. C. R. I 

8791 .—Azaleas and Rhododendrons. 

—The delicate greenhouse Rhododendrons need 
to be placed in heat to make their growth, just 
as Azaleas and Camellias do. When the buds 
of an Azalea commence to swell for flowering j 
a little manure water is a great help, but it , 
must be clear and weak, or will do more harm ! 
than good. Soot-water is good, so is a decoction 
of sheep’s manure, or even of stable manure, if I 
this is half dried before using. Do not give 
oftener than twice a week.—B. C. R. 

9038.— Fuchsias in eprinfir— I tie probable 
that “ G. H. E’s ” Fuchsias are potted in too 
heavy soil, and with an insufficient supply of! 
sand. This, coupled with over watering in winter, 
would cause the soil to become sodden and hour, 
consequently all the small fibrous roots would 
decay, and, when the plants were shaken out j 
and repotted, they died before they had time to 
make new roots. The plants being started in 
growth and having shoots an inch long, they 
would require a good deal of nourishment from 
the roots, which could not be supplied without 
the aid of young fibres. No doubt this is the 
cause of failure, or it may be from using very 
cold soil when the Fuchsias were being grown 
in a warm temperature. Fuchsias are better 
dried off in winter, unless they are wanted to 
flower at this season, when they should have 
only water enough to keep them from flagging. 
They could be packed away in any disused shed 
out of the reach of frost, where they may remain 
until the middle of February or March, according 
as they are wanted early or otherwise, when the 
best place to start them would be a vinery, the 
Fuchsias being put in previous to the house being 
fired. Fuchsias treated thus have done \en 
well with us, and I have never known a plant u, 
die from being shaken out, which they invariably 
are after they have started. We never ns*, 
bottoin-heat. Fuchsias would start fairly wel. 
in a greenhouse, but they break more freely and 
regular all over the plants when they can be 
given a little more heat than is usually kept n 
a greenhouse. The Genista could be reduced 
after flowering, but if cut flowers are required, 
why not cut the shoots back as you want them 
-O. I\ 

-1 should say the cause of the plants dying 

w as potting them too early in the season witLou 
sufficient heat to start the roots into action. It 
you have a heat of 60° to 70° to put the plant? 
into after potting they may be shaken out 
any time now, but where there is only a cool 
greenhouse, it would not be safe to do so before 
the end of March, and then they should be kept 
close, and if possible a little warmer for a few 
days subsequently.—B. C. R. 


LARGE FLOWERED CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
A few years ago Chrysanthemums were very 
little grown, but a visit to some of the exhibi¬ 
tions now held in various parts of the country 
during the month of November will show to 
what extent these have come into favour with 
all classes. Few could look at the beautifully 
symmetrical forms of the incurved varieties 
without being fired with a wish, more or less 
ardent, to possess a few plants and become the 
happy possessor of flowers at a time when there 
is little else to brighten up the dreary month? 
of the year until bulbous plants are ready to lend 
their attractiveness to the garden. As regards 
culture, so much has lately been said in Gal- 
dening on the subject that it is almost impos¬ 
sible to say anything fresh; but a few general 
hints and the names of a few of the best varieties 
may be useful just now, as this is the time to 
commence striking cuttings. 

About the present time cuttings should he 
obtained and inserted in sandy soil in small 
pxits. When only a small number is grown, .1- 
inch pots may be employed, one cutting onir 
being placed in the centre of each pot. The 
pots should be placed in a cold frame, and if 
during frost a mat is placed over the light, no 
hapm will cppie. to tjie pqttinp. If t however, v 
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frame is available, the best way will be to wait, 
until the spring, when either the cuttings should 
be procured ready rooted, or if not, then a 
tumbler placed over them will soon cause them 
to start. Premising, however, that the cuttings 


fear of frost is past, when they may be placed 
in the sunniest position in the garden on a bed 
of ashes. 

One great secret in the cultivation of the 
Chrysanthemum is to have the wood well 


with sharp sand to keep the whole porous. 
All kinds of soils have been recommended for 
the Chrysanthemum. Indeed, one grower of 
great skill and the winner of several cups, 
asserts that it does not matter what they are 



are in a cold frame during the winter, by the 
middle of March the plants should be shifted 
into larger pots, say 4-inch ones, more loam 
being used in the soil with some rotten mr 
They must; then be retu: " 

• Digitized by 
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ith some rotten manure. 
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ripened, without which it is impossible to 
obtain fine flowers. About the last week in 
June the plants should receive their final shift, 
a compost being employed of fibrous loam two 
p$rt§, antf well-decomposed manure one fart, 


potted in, “ what you give them when the 
pots are full of roots being the more important 
matter.” However, the compost above mentioned 
will do excellently for the purpose, the pot 
being, of course, well drained, and the plants 
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potted firmly. The most useful size of pot for 
this last shift is 9 inches or 10 inches. Unless 
tall plants are wanted, it is better to pinch them 
once or twice during their growth, as this keep3 
the plants dwarf, a great desideratum with 
amateurs. Few would care to have plants 8 feet 
or 9 feet high, which in some cases will be the 
result if the plants are not stopped. From the 
time the plants receive their last shift until the 
middle of August, all that they need is careful 
watering and having strong stakes to support 
them. If green fly makes its appearance, a 
little snuff dusted on the parts affected, and 
afterwards syringed off, will soon disperse this 
pest. 

August is the most critical part of the whole 
time of growth to the exhibitor. Towards the 
end of this month a small or first bud will 
appear at the end of each shoot, and unless this 
is taken it is almost useless to expect flowers fit 
for exhibition. Taking the bud is performed as 
follows: As already said, a small bud will be 
seen at the extreme point of each shoot. Round 
this will also be observed three or four growths, 
which if not taken off would, of course, outgrow 
and render it useless. All these growths, there¬ 
fore, must be removed as soon as long enough 
to lay hold of with the finger and thumb, this 
operation causing all the energy to be thrown 
into the bud. This latter grows very slowly and 
surely, throwing as a rule a fine flower by the 
middle of November. It is not advisable, how¬ 
ever, to take buds which are seen before the 
middle of August. When the buds are taken 
the pots will have become full of roots, and the 
plants will want feeding. All kinds of patent 
manures are suggested, but the best and safest 
perhaps for an amateur is guano. This used at 
the rate of an ounce to a gallon of water with a 
little soot in it may be given to the plants twice 
a week for three or four weeks, plain water (soft, 
if possible) being employed on other days. 
After this the liquid may be given every other 
day till the buds show colour, when its use 
should be discontinued. Earwigs should be 
watched for at night, as they soon damage the 
buds if allowed to go unheeded. By the middle 
of October the plants should be placed either 
in the greenhouse or indoors in the lightest 
position possible, and a display of fine flowers 
will reward the grower for all his trouble during 
summer. 

The following comprise a dozen of the very 
best incurved varieties: Empress of India, 
blush white, very large; Eve, sulphur white, 
fine; Fingal, deep rose; General Bainbridge, 
amber; Jardin des Plantes, intense yellow; 
Mr. G. Glenny, pale yellow, splendid: Mrs. 
Dixon, deep golden yellow, fine; Mrs. G. 
Bundle, pure white, a superb flower; Pink Per¬ 
fection, pink ; Prince Alfred, rose crimson, fine; 
Venus, lilac; and White Venus, waxy white. 


FRUIT. 

PRUNING AND MANURING ORCHARDS. 
This is a busy time in orchards, or rather, I 
should say, in orchards that are treated so as to 
be enabled to bear good crops. The pruning of 
all fruit trees should be completed before the 
sap is in motion if we except Nuts, which are 
usually left until the tiny little female blossoms 
can be discerned. Then all useless spray is cut, 
and a Kentish Filbert or Cob Nut bush looks 
almost as bare as a Vine when pruned, yet the 
crops gathered testify to the soundness of the 
practice. In counties in which Filberts are 
allowed to grow on the extension system the 
fiuit is neither so numerous nor so fine. All 
young Apple, Pear, Plum, or Damson trees are 
now having their strong leaders cut back; 
although we hear of cases where shoots left at 
full length have set fruit like ropes of Onions, 
extension is not found to answer in practice. 
The trees require strength of branch to carry a 
crop as well as willingness to do so, and the 
only way this can be secured in the case of 
young trees is to stop the erect shoots at least 
one-third of their length. We have ample proof 
of what the result is when this is neglected. 
The trees rush upwards instead of filling out 
latera'ly; the first crop bears them down so 
mu h that the limbs have to be supported," or 
they inevitably get broken off, and nothing is 
gained as regards quantity or quality of fruit. 
If the rampant erect shoots arc checked in their 
upward career, the weakly undergrowth comes 
into bearing far mote 75uicklv : and tlheJruits are 
Digitized by (£1,0 Qlc 


finer. Market growers look to quality as much 
as quantity, and if pruning did not pay, they 
would not do it. One sieve of high-priced fruit 
is worth two or three of seconds, and the ex¬ 
penses of transit and commission are the same 
in each case. Manuring is also done on a liberal 
cale; where are the orchards that are attached to 
private gardens that are supplied with manure 
at the rate at which they are by market growers? 
We have, however, lately had some sensible 
remarks on the folly of keeping a garden half 
starved. That is bad enough, but a starved 
orchard is worse; it can yield nothing. There 
are more reasons than ungenial seasons for bar¬ 
ren fruit trees; and if we would but take that 
old advice, viz., “ I will dig about it and manure 
it, and look for fruit another year,” we might 
yet find that the seasons were improving, at least 
as regards fruitfulness. Some growers have had 
plenty of fruit, even in bad seasons, some none; 
moderate pruning and more than moderate 
manuring is the secret in the case of those who 
are successful. L. 


Planting Raspberries.— The Raspberry 
delights in a rich, moist soil, deeply cultivated, 
and in making a fresh plantation it is well to 
bear in mind that the amount of fruit is regu¬ 
lated to a great extent by the amount of soluble 
food within reach of the roots of the plants. 
Therefore, one good row planted in soil well pre¬ 
pared at first, and kept in good condition after¬ 
wards by frequent applications of manure, is 
worth double the quantity if planted in poor soil. 
Before planting, have the soil trenched two spits 
deep, and plenty of rotten manure worked into 
the bottom trench; plant the young canes in 
rows 5 feet apart, or, better still, at wider inter¬ 
vals, so that other crops can be grown between 
them, such as salads, that are benefited by a 
little shade in summer, and I find these single 
rows produce an enormous quantity of fruit. 
In selecting young canes for planting, it is of 
far more importance to have good roots than 
large tops. The canes should be cut down to with¬ 
in a foot of the ground. The well-rooted small 
canes will send up far better growths from the 
base (on which the next year’s crop will be 
borne) than will the larger canes if but indiffe¬ 
rently rooted. The best supports are stout posts 
and two wires to which to tie the canes, the posts 
being 4 feet high, with one wire at the top and 
one half way up; and I find it best to cut the 
strongest canes down to the top wire, and the 
weaker ones down to the lowest wire. Keep t he 
canes thin, and give a good coat of rich manure 
every winter lightly forked in about the roots, 
but do not use a spade or dig deeply.—J. Groom, 
Gosport. 

Sparrows and fruit buds.— In the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of towns, birds of most 
kinds are comparatively rare, the bullfinches so 
destructive in the neighbourhood of thick wood¬ 
lands being scarcely ever seen, but the common 
house sparrow seems to fill the place of all the 
more timid birds, as they literally swarm on 
the housetops as if they knew that the law 
relating to the use of firearms rendered them 
quite secure ; and I find they are extremely fond 
of the buds of bush fruits, especially Goose¬ 
berries and Red Currants, picking out just 
enough to spoil the blossoms, and doing a vast 
deal of mischief. It is simply impossible to 
frighten them away by any of the ordinary 
means employed for scareing other birds, as the 
sparrows of towns are even more difficult to 
frighten than their country cousins; but they do 
not like fine string or thread, and I find the 
best of all safeguards to fruit bushes is to take 
some balls of thread, cotton, or very fine twine, 
and run it around the tips or the shoots and 
outside branches, so that when these little 
intruders fly into the bushes to peck the buds 
they fly against the thread, and this appears to 
more effectually scare them than anything I 
have ever tried. It is also best in localities 
where sparrows abound to defer pruning until 
the spring, for if pruned early the chances are 
that but very little fruit will be left to come to 
maturity, but if the wood is left thick until 
the buds are bursting in spring, enough may be 
secured for a crop.—J. G., Seajii hi, Gosport. 

8905.— Making new Vine border—A 

border (outside) for Vines should be made 6 or 
8 feet wide, and 3 feet 6 inches in depth. The 
bottom should be made quite hard, with sides 
sloping to a central drain. On this place 9 inches 


of broken bricks or rubble, over this a layer of 
turf sods turned Grass side down, and fill up 
with good Bandy, turfy loam, mixed with a small 
quantity of the crushed bones, also of charcoal 
and coarse grit, or small “ballast” (burnt clay). 
A little manure may be added, but unless the 
loam is very poor it is better omitted, and in any 
case it should be thoroughly decayed. Vines, 
especially when planted in outside borders, do 
not need a rich soil until they come to bear 
heavy crops; indeed, if placed in highly-manured 
material at. first, they only make a lot of soft, 
useless, and fruitless growth. When really needed, 
nourishment is best applied by means of 
mulchings, top-dressings, and the application of 
liquid manure.—B. C. R. 

8901.— Planting Strawberries. — It b 
useless to expect a crop from ordinary Straw¬ 
berry plants (rooted runners) put out now. The 
only way would be to get some strong, well- 
ripened plants in 4-inch or 5-inch pots, and put 
them in very firmly at once. To produce a fair 
crop the following summer it is not much use 
making up beds in the ordinary way after the 
beginning of the month of August previous. It 
is impossible to say what variety would succeed 
best without knowing something of the soil and 
climate, and even then one can never tell what 
kind would do best without trying. In one place 
one variety seems to succeed best, and in another 
some other kind, without any apparent reason. 
Garibaldi, Sir J. Paxton, and British Queen usually 
succeed well on light soils ; and on anything like 
stiff loam Keen’s Seedling is good; Marshal 
McMahon is also a grand variety.—B. C. R. 

9070. — Treatment of cool Peach 
house— “ A Young Gardener " is doing very 
well with his Peach house, although he need not 
be so very anxious as to the exclusion of frost; 
as if the wood on the trees is well ripened, a* 
it should be, a little frost will not hurt it. If 
the house is kept close shut, of course the trees 
will push all the earlier ; but that would be a 
danger, because the tendency of the prefent 
mild weather is to push the trees unduly early, 
and were those in a house without heat to be 
pushed into bloom early, a few sharp frost* 
might just then ruin the prospect of a crop of 
fruit for the year. To retard the blooming of 
the trees in a cool house will be wiser this sea¬ 
son than pushing it on, and to that end all 
possible air should be given. Water if the bor¬ 
der be dry r ; roots need to be moist all iho 
year round, and quite as much so in the winter 
as in the summer.—D. 

- “A Young Gardenerasks for informa¬ 
tion respecting the treatment of Peach trees in 
cold or unheated houses. As the trees have t>eei: 
pruned and tied in, there is little more that can 
be done besides giving ample ventilation on all 
favourable occasions, as the slower the trees are 
excited into growth the better,as they naturally 
flower at a very early period, and it is not advi¬ 
sable to hasten the flowering, except there is 
some heating apparatus available to maintain 
the temperature from falling below 35°, in 
the event of severe frost late in spring For 
although the blossoms of Peaches and Nectarines 
will withstand slight frost, it is not advisable to 
risk so valuable a crop more than is absolutely 
necessary. The treatment I find most successful 
is to give the borders in which the trees are- 
planted (if inside) two or three good soaking* 
of water in the autumn, and from the time 
the leaves begin to drop until the end of January 
keep the house as cool and airy as possible. 
The buds will then be swelling up rapidly, and 
another good soaking of water may be given ro 
carry the trees over the flowering period, as it 
is not advisable to water while the trees are in 
flower. As the blossoms expand, give plenty of 
air early in the day, but shut up as soon as the 
sun declines, so as to enclose sun heat enough 
to keep the temperature from falling very low 
at night, and keep the atmosphere dry until the 
blossoms are set. It is a good plan to go over 
the blossoms with a camel-hair brush to fertilise 
the shy setting sorts with those in which pollen 
is plentiful, and by the end of March the fruit 
will be set sufficiently to allow of a good wash¬ 
ing being given with the garden engine r: 
syringe, which if vigorously plied will promote 
clean, healthy growth—the best safeguard 
against insect pests.— James Groom, Sr/rjfrut. 
Gospmi. _ 

Vol. I. “ Gardening * Is out of print, and we ire 
therefore unable to further supply either separate copfea 
or bound volume*. fre n 
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VEGETABLES. 


EARLY CROPS OF CARROTS AND 
RADISHES. 

Few kitchen garden crops are more esteemed 
than the Early Horn Carrots and yonng crisp 
liadishes, and for several years I have made it a 
practice to grow these two crops together, so as 
to get the maximum of produce from the least 
space, as even where a large amount of glass is 
available, the demands on its capacity in spring 
renders every light or frame doubly valuable. It 
is now a good time to sow both Carrots and 
Radishes, and where a good supply of forest 
tree leaves are procurable, no better material can 
be had, with which to form a hot bed, as the 
heat from them, when well consolidated, is gentle 
and lasting, but stable litter may be utilised if 
leaves are scarce, and if the two are combined, 
mix them thoroughly by turning over two or 
three times, until a regular heat pervades the 
whole mass. If wooden box frames are used, 
build up the bed about a foot larger each way 
than the frame to about 3 feet in height, then 
set the frame on and put in fine light soil, a foot 
in depth, and in a few days it will be of a nice 
temperature for sowing, then draw drills 6 inches 
apart, and sow alternate rows of Carrots and 
Radishes; the Radishes will be fit for use before 
the Carrots are half grown or require the space. 
Be careful to sow rather thinly, for if the seed 
is good every one will germinate, and nothing is 
gained by crowding. Keep the frame rather 
close until the seedlings are above ground, then 
ventilate freely on all favourable occasions, but 
cover well on frosty nights. Much water will 
not be required until after the Radishes are 
fit far use, but. by the time the Carrots are 
approaching a size fit for thinning the sun will 
have gained power enough to render the appli¬ 
cation of water necessary, and this should be done 
thoroughly when required, so as to moisten the 
entire body of the soil down to the leaves, as the 
little and often plan of watering is worse than 
useless, but on a body of leaves the moisture 
lasts a considerable time if done thoroughly. As 
Carrots are esteemed for culinary purposes in 
quite a small state, the largest may be pulled 
out of the rows for use, thereby giving more 
space to the weaker ones until all are used. 

As a succession to the crop of Radishes and 
Carrots raised under glass, I find it a good 
system to sow some on a warm, sheltered border 
in February, making the soil fine, and sowing in 
alternate rows as advised for frames. A thin 
covering of stable litter may be put over the 
seeds until they germinate, if the weather prove 
severe, but as soon as the seedlings are above 
ground this must be removed by day and lightly 
shaken over at night if frost prevails, and 
although these may be called old-fashioned 
ways, they are at least satisfactory in the results 
they produce for those that have patience to try 
them ; and during March, April, and May, a 
constant succession of young, crisp Carrots and 
Radishes is worth a little extra trouble to pro¬ 
cure. As regards sorts, I find Early French Horn 
and Early Nantes as good Carrots as can be 
grown, and of Radishes, Early Scarlet Frame 
and the French Breakfast Radish, a very good 
and handsome variety, scarlet with white tip, 
ire all that can be desired. The main thing to 
aear in mind is to sow little and often so as to 
rave only enough for use while they are in an 
;atable condition, as they soon get hot and 
;ough as solar heat increases in intensity. 

Sea field, Gosport. JAMES GROOM. 


BROAD BEANS. 

This vegetable is as a rule highly appreciated 
>y many, and deservedly, for it contains more 
mtritive matter than any other vegetable in 
ultivation. Broad Beans are the earliest kind 
•f Bean that can be produced out-of-doors, in¬ 
asmuch as their beiDg perfectly hardy, the seed 
Tin be sown any time during the winter, and 
inder favourable circumstances may be gathered 
arly in June, or at any rate the second week 
ti that month. 

Culture. — The ground for Beans should be 
eeply dug or trenched previous to the seed 
eing sown, and if this be done in November 
nd left in a rough state in order that it may get 
ulvcrised by the weather, a considerable ad- 
antage will be gained. Manuring is not 
ecessary if the ground was manured for^the 
revious crop, inasmuch as Jeans, being epsp offr 


the ground the roots have not time to impoverish 
it to a great extent, and if the ground be too 
rich, rank foliage will probably be produced at 
the expense of the crop. Earthing up the rows 
is now seldom done, it being considered un¬ 
necessary ; but in wet, cold soils it is a good plan 
to earth up the earliest crops with a view to keep 
the soil and the roots in a drier and conse¬ 
quently warmer condition. When tall-growing 
kinds are grown, it is advisable to afford the 
plants some support when they have attained 
the height of 2 feet or 3 feet, otherwise they are 
liable to; get broken by the wind. The best 
thing for this purpose is a stick driven in at each 
corner of the row, and strong twine or long laths 
tied to them along each side. 

Sowing. —The first sowing of Broad Beans 
may be made in January, in a warm, sunny 
situation, the second in April, and the last early 
in May. This last should only be a small sowing, 
as Broad Beans sown late are not a very pro¬ 
fitable crop. These sowings will give a supply 
of Beans from J une until September. The seed 
should be sown in drills from 2 feet to 3 feet apart, 
according to the variety grown. Double rows are 
most profitable, placing the seed 4 inches apart 
each way. For the two last crops if the seed 
be soaked in water for an hour or two previous 
to sowing it will greatly assist germination, but 
for the earliest crop this is not needed, the 
ground being usually wet enough at the season 
when they are sown to answer the purpose. 
When the plants show sufficient bloom for a 
good crop the points of the leading shoots may 
be picked out, with a view to enhance the 
development of the pods. 

Soils, watering, &o—An open, sweet, but 
rather stiff soil is most suitable for the culture 
of Broad Beans, although they will thrive in 
any ordinary soil that can be kept in a moist 
condition. If the ground is light and poor, 
watering will in most seasons have to be resorted 
to, but this may in a great measure be obviated 
by applying a coat of half-rotten manure, sea¬ 
weed, or half-decayed leaves between the rows 
before the soil becomes dry. 

Varieties. —There are two distinct species 
of Broad Beans, one having green seeds, and 
the other brown; the former are generally pre¬ 
ferred for appearance, but on cottagers’ tables 
quantity and flavour stand before appearance, 
therefore it is no matter which kind is grown, 
unless they are intended for sale, in which case 
the green ones are most valuable. The Long- 
pod and Windsor are the names applied to 
Broad Beans, but of each of these there are 
now many varieties, but none are better 
than the old Broad Windsor and the H&ngdown 
Long-pod ; Johnson’s Wonderful Long-pod is, 
however, a first-class Bean, and deserves to be 
largely cultivated. 

Insects. —Mice are perhaps the greatest 
enemies to the Bean crop, and often fetch out 
the seeds from the ground as soon as they 
are sown; the only remedy is the one recom¬ 
mended for Peas. There is also a black fly 
which often attacks the plants when they are 
nearly full grown, in which case the best way is 
to cut off the tops and burn them, as by this 
means the stems of the plants become hardier, 
and are therefore better able to withstand the 
attacks of the enemies should any remain. 


9073. — Forcing Asparagus. — “ L. M.” 
had better cut all the produce he can get from 
his Asparagus roots, for after they have been 
lifted and forced, they are useless, as it takes 
longer to restore them to their former vigour 
than to raise young plants. As a very gentle 
heat for a bed in a forcing house is enough to 
start growth, “ L. M.”may safely put fresh roots 
in when the exhausted ones are removed, but if 
he wants permanent beds for forcing they must 
be constructed on quite a different principle to 
ordinary open air beds, the best plan being to 
build them with pigeon-holed brick sides, so 
that hot fermenting stable manure can be .applied 
in a trench about two feet wide all round, and a 
movable glass framework to fit the beds should be 
made so as to enclose lengths in proportion to 
demand, for even the enclosed sun heat will 
accelerate the growth considerably ; but for the 
earliest crop there must be mats or other cover¬ 
ing to the glass in case of severe frost. If the 
linings of hot manure are kept constantly re¬ 
plenished, so as to provide heat enough to warm 


the whole body of soil, very much finer grass 
will be the result than can be procured from 
lifted roots, and the beds will continue to yield 
a much longer supply, and by carefully harden¬ 
ing off the latest growth and then allowing them 
to grow freely the rest of the season, giving 
plenty of liquid manure to encourage top growth 
in summer, the plants will regain strength 
rapidly, and may be forced every alternate year, 
and in the resting season, by merely having a 
covering of glass without any bottom heat, the 
produce will come in to fill the void between the 
forced and open air produce. This plan is most 
successfully carried out at Frogmore and other 
large gardens, cither by means of fermenting 
material or hot-water pipes.— James Groom, 
Seafield , Gosport. 

-The only place for forced Asparagus roots 

is the rubbish heap, where they may rot. Such 
roots would be utterly useless for any cultural 
purposes, as they would be quite exhausted. 
Forcing roots can only be replenished from a 
bed of strong ones that will throw up good 
heads or grass. To have an abundant stock, 
young plants should be obtained and planted 
up for the purpose yearly, or seed be sown, the 
latter being the cheapest method. Roots should 
be three years old before being forced, and if 
older so much the better. In forcing the roots 
may be stowed in the bed as thickly as possible, 
and the cutting continued as long as there is 
found grass worth cutting. Seed may be sown 
in March in shallow drills 12 inches apart; the 
plants must be transplanted the following 
spring into good, deeply-worked soil, and fed 
and pushed on to make strong growths as fast 
as possible.—A. D. 

9076.— Topping Brussels Sprouts— It 

is not advisable to top Brussels Sprouts until 
danger of very severe frost is over, as the crown 
of leaves is a great protection to the Sprouts in 
the event of very low temperatures occurring, 
for although as hardy as any cultivated greens, 
the Sprouts arc sometimes injured by the pre¬ 
mature removal of the top covering if sharp 
frosts follow immediately. About the beginning 
of February it is advisable to cut off the top, for 
when growth becomes active the top “will mono¬ 
polise the strength that would otherwise go to 
swell up the small immature buttons or Sprouts 
that form just below the crown.— J. Groom, 
Seafield , Gosport. 

- It is not well to top Sprouts until after 

the bulk of the side sprouts have been removed, 
as the head not only protects these and the stem 
from frost, but is essential to their full develop¬ 
ment. After the true Sprout—the rounded heads 
which cluster up the side of the stem—has been 
removed, weak growth follows in the spring, 
which produces nice tender shoots for cooking. 
The heads, however, form useful material for 
cutting between the removal of the Sprouts 
proper and the incoming of the spring shoots. 
Except as a matter of tidiness, it is not the 
custom to remove even the side leaves from the 
stems until all the best Sprouts are gathered, and 
there can be no doubt that just as the strongest 
stems and heads usually bring the finest Sprouts, 
so do heads and leaves help to that end.—D. 

-Brussels Sprouts should not bo topped until the 

Sprouts are gathered, as the tops serve as a protection 
to the Sprouts, and I would advise “ H. C.” to cut his 
Sprouts first.—J. 3. 


CULTURE OF THE CUCUMBER. 

(Continued from page 548.,) 

Training and pruning. 

In houses this simply consists in training the 
leaders of the plants up the wires and stopping 
them when they reach the top. This w ill cause 
them to send out side shoots all the way up the 
stem, which shoots should also be stopped at the 
second joint; these shoots always show fruit, 
but only one or two fruit should be left on each 
plant at first, and more as the plants get older 
and stronger. The stopping of the shoots must 
be continued at every second joint from the last 
pinch, and also thinned out when needful. 
Crowding of the wood and foliage should always 
be avoided. The fruit should be thinned before 
it becomes large, and in the event of the trellis 
being movable, great relief may be afforded to 
the plant when in full vigour by lowering it 
until a current of air can pass between the 
foliage and the glass, which should be kept 
quite free from accumulations on the underside. 
Some growers do not let the plants run to the 
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lop of the trellis before stopping them, but 
stop the main shoots at 2 feet in length, then as 
the side shoots show fruit pinch out the point 
just beyoLd a fruit, and continue to do so. Still 
the plants will become too dense, and therefore 
some side shoots must be taken out altogether. 
When plants are thus kept properly thinned, 
there is rarely too much fruit. Still, if speci¬ 
ally long fruits for exhibition are wanted, the 
plants should not be permitted to carry more 
than three or four large fruits at the same time, 
and the others may be cut out as soon 
as the most promising ones have been selected 
to retain. For ordinary domestic consumption 
a strong plant may carry some eight or nine 
fruits at once. 

Cucumbers in frames require different train¬ 
ing to those in houses. The points of the plants 
should be pinched out when they have made two 
pairs of leaves. Under this treatment they will 
soon start into growth by sending out two strong 
leaders below where they were pinched. One 
should be trained towards the back of the frame 
and the other towards the front, and when they 
have come within about a foot of the sides of 
the frame they should be pinched again, which 
will cause them to throw out laterals, showing 
fruit in all probability, which, with the excep¬ 
tion of three or four on each limb, should be 
picked off, and the laterals stopped one joint 
beyond the fruit. If the foliage be large and 
vigorous, it will perhaps be found advantageous 
to cut out some of the laterals altogether. It 
is much better to thin out the foliage and wood 
frequently than to let the plants get over¬ 
crowded, and then cut out a great quantity of 
wood at one time. After this the training of 
the plants consists in laying the shoots out so 
as to cover the bed, stopping them regularly, 
and disposing of them generally so as to secure 
the greatest amount of light and air possible to 
every leaf. The plants should not be allowed 
to bear too heavily, if expected to keep up the 
supply for any length of time. 

Soil and manure. 

For planting Cucumbers in, a bed of soil 8 
inches 01 10 inches deep is quite enough if the 
bed receives slight top-drcssiDgs to keep the 
plants in a vigorous state of health. Good 
turfy loam mixed with rotten manure is the best 
material in which to plant them, but the dress¬ 
ing may be of a richer nature. Many people 
use a quantity of peat mixed with the loam for 
winter Cucumbers; others use leaf-mould, but 
it is too light; the plants thrive well in it, but 
do not last so long nor fruit so freely as when 
grown in more holding soil. Weak guano water 
is the best kind of stimulant to apply to Cu¬ 
cumbers ; other kinds of manure water are said 
to affect the flavour of the fruit. A sprinkling 
cf Standen's manure over the surface of the bed 
has been found highly beneficial to plants becom¬ 
ing nearly exhausted. For summer Cucumbers a 
mixture of half cow manure and half good loam 
is a good compost in which to grow them. When 
the loam is heavy a little leaf-soil should be 
added. IVhere none of these are obtainable, 
they will grow even in road scrapings, especi¬ 
ally when there is a good quantity of horse 
manure amongst them. Indeed, ordinary good 
garden soil well mixed with rotten manure and 
a little old mortar or road sand will grow 
Cucumbers perfectly. 


Top-dresaing. 


Top dress Cucumber beds immediately the 
young roots are seen protruding above the sur¬ 
face. Cucumbers do not require a great depth 
of soil in which to start, but what they do re¬ 
quire is a slight top-dressing at least once a 
week. They require a good deal of moisture 
both at the root and in the atmosphere; and 
frequent top-dressing not only supplies fresh 
food to the roots in small quantities as required, 
but it freshens up, and, by preventing stagna¬ 
tion, purifies the atmosphere of the house or pit 
at a time of the year when much ventilation 
cannot be given without too great a sacrifice of 
heat. Where good loam can be had full of fibre 
and free from wireworms, it should always form 
the main bulk of the compost used, adding soot 
or any other stimulating substance to enrich it 
where necessary, bearing in mind that although 
light, rich soils may produce rapid growth at 
first, yet when the strain of fruit bearing comes 



ing freely, and have furnished fruit in a satis¬ 
factory manner. Cocoanut fibre is sometimes 
used as a top-dressing for Cucumbers, but it is 
too light, as is also leaf-mould. During summer, 
when the plants are in full bearing, a layer of 
fresh stable manure maybe placed on the surface 
of the beds after a top-dressing of soil. This 
will keep the roots moist and add strength to the 
plants. Cold soil is liable to check the tender 
roots ; therefore when a fresh dressing has been 
applied, water immediately with water heated to 
85°, and whenever it is necessary to water at 
any time only use water of that temperature. 

Renovating old plants. 

Cucumber plants which have been in bearing 
for some time maybe easily renovated and made 
to do duty again. This is not often necessary in 
the case of summer Cucumbers, because it is 
such an easy matter to raise young plants, but in 
the case of Cucumbers which have been in bear¬ 
ing all winter it is necessary. To keep up a good 
supply through March, renovation may be per¬ 
formed with advantage. Assuming that all the 
old foliage has been removed for the benefit of 
the young growths, these must be tied down 
evenly over the trellis, the strongest stopped 
where extension is likely to produce too many 
leaves, and deformed fruit taken off before they 
have time to exhaust the plants. After so much 
firing the Cucumber grower’s worst enemies, 
thrips and red spider, may be expected to attack 
the leaves; and, as the plants cannot support 
these pests and carry a crop of fruit, no time 
must be lost in applying the usual remedies for 
their extermination, the best of all being 
copious syringings with soft water combined 
with good cultivation. If possible, a bottom 
heat of 80° to 85° should be steadily maintained, 
and if the temperature of the house can be kept 
up to 70 9 at night, vigorous young growths will 
produce fruit of the finest quality. Pay atten¬ 
tion to top dressing with good turfy loam as the 
roots appear on the surface, feed well with tepid 
liquid, and syringe the paths and beds with the 
same at nightfall. Give a little air at 80°, and 
close early on fine afternoons with a good syring¬ 
ing when the temperature has fallen to that point. 

Treatment while bearing. 

Plants in foil bearing should be gone over three 
times a week, for the purpose of stopping, thin¬ 
ning, and regulating the growths, as the quality 
of the fruit depends in a great measure upon the 
full and healthy development of the foliage. To 
some this constant attention may seem super¬ 
fluous; but when we take into account the 
rapid growth that may be secured in a close 
moist temperature of 70° to 90°, that every 
bearing shoot should be pinched when it has 
made one joint beyond the fruit, and that 
frequent manipulation prevents waste of growth 
and economises time, it will be found that the 
well-managed Cucumber house, like the well- 
managed garden, is the cheapest. Encourage 
the formation of roots by keeping up a bottom- 
heat of 80° to 85° and frequent top-dressings 
with good compost, somewhat heavier than 
that recommended for w inter use. Water well 
with good diluted liquid some degrees warmer 
than the bed, and fill the evaporating pans 
with it two or three times a week. It will be 
necessary to syringe twice a day during spring 
and summer, wetting every available surface, 
as a means of keeping the plants in health 
and free from insects; to avoid shading if the 
fruit can be kept from scalding; and to keep 
the interior of the house clean and free from 
all decaying matter. 

Culture for Exhibition. 

Cucumbers for exhibition should be grown on 
plants just coming into fruit, as the best fruits, as 
rule, are produced from young plants in full 
vigour. Two fruits of a size are quite sufficient 
for one plant to bear, though smaller ones may 
be coming on in succession. Vigorous old 
plants will also produce fine fruits if kept free 
from bearing for a short time, and young shoots 
encouraged. The straightet fruits are pro¬ 
duced in sunless weather, but shading has no 
effect during sunny weather to keep them from 
growing crooked. The best, plan is to give air 
veiy freely and to keep the surface of the bed 
and patli moistened. Care must be taken to 
tie up the fruit, lest the bloom which is as in¬ 
dispensable to Cucumbers as to Giapes, should 
be in any measure destroyed, or the flpwpr at 


the end displaced. It is of the first, importance 
to have them fresh ; better to sacrifice a little 
in the way of size than to have them past their 
best. It is also a point of importance to have a. 
brace equally matched. Cucumbers for exhi¬ 
bition are sometimes grown in glass tabes, in 
order to have them straight, but it is just a> 
good a plan to have a piece of flat lath and tie 
the point of the fruit gently to it wherever it 
threatens to grow crooked ; care must, however, 
be taken not to mark the fruit with the tying 
material. A box should be made about the 
width the brace will fill, and about their length, 
in which, when cut, place them immediately 
without afterwards disturbing them. 

Watering. 

Watering must be attended to regularly. The 
bed should be kept moist, and when water is 
given it should be a thorough soaking till it 
runs out at the bottom of the bed, and should 
always be of the same temperature as that of 
the soil. Liquid manure may be applied when 
the plants are in full bearing. The best kind is 
that made by putting a bushel of horse-droi- 
pings or cow manure into a tub of water, and 
in it sinking a bag containing a peck of soo*. 
The liquid can be diluted as necessary, *c l 
when wanted for use the strength can be kept 
up by putting fresh manure in the tub. Guano 
water is also excellent for Cucumbers. Dissolve 
a 3-inch flower-potful in four gallons of W3ier 
Syringing in the morning and afternoon nru-* 
also be attended to, and air more or less should 
be admitted according to the state of the 
weather. 

Cutting the fruit. 

It is hardly too much to say that in nine can* 
out of ten Cucumbers are not cut until they are 
a long way past their best. Two-thirds grcvL 
is about the best size for Cucumbers. Beyond 
that stage they deteriorate. It is somewb: 
surprising that they should be allowed to do 
so; for Cucumbers are invariably sold sinp. 
by the brace, or by number; none, unless pick¬ 
ling ones, are sold by pound, stone, bushel. o: 
ton. Neither is there any loss of weight tv 
cutting Cucumbers early. On the contrar.’. 
there is a great gain. The earlier the fruit 
cut, the more will be produced and the lonp: 
the plants continue bearing. There is nothir: 
like early cutting for perpetual fertility. Each 
fruit removed at one-half or three-quarter sir? 
is succeeded by two or three more. A second 
fruit will almost be fit to cut before the tb: 
would have been removed under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances. Early cutting also maintains the 
plants in the highest health and fullest st-rengiL. 
Of course, no one thinks of ripeniDgCucumt*:-. 
unless for seed. But there is much strait or. 
the plants a long time before perfect maturi r 
By early cutting we almost hinder the sen:* 
from being formed at all,and this also conserve 
the quality of the Cucumber, for it cannot 
failed to attract notice that the finest-flavoai^ 1 
Cucumbers are those without seeds. Set 
bearing is fatal to tenderness, crispness, nt ' 
sweetness. For this additional reason we wool ? 
therefore advise the early cutting of Cucumkrv 
It is well, also, to pick off all the male blasts * 
as soon as they appear. This would effectua l 
prevent seeds being formed. Cucumbers with¬ 
out seed are more uniform in size and n r-, 
delicate in quality than those producing htC 
It used to be thought that Cucumbers would ro. 
grow freely unless they were impregnated. TH| 
is a mistake in summer, but in winter i: i* 
sometimes necessary. They swell equally well, 
and in fact are better for eating if all the nu> 
flowers be removed from the first. There is ye: 
another plea for small Cucumbers—-they car 
hardly be eaten too fresh. Cut and eat at w** 
should be the rule. Almost the smallest boiK- 
hoid can eat up a small Cucumber at a meal ■' 
in a day. A large one would last several - 
or perhaps a week. From the moment it is ctt 
it begins to deteriorate, and by the time that r 
has been cut several days a Cucumber is hartUr- 
worth the eating, becoming stale or insipid. 

Saving: seed. 

Straight, well-grown fruit are seldom or ne.fr 
saved for seed in the early season, as the 
first few fruits that the plants throw out woul-i 
not contain hardly a single seed, but fr:s 
plants that are nearly exhausted, it would 
rare to find a fruit without more or Icj-s of ' 
ip it. Therefore, cut all the fruit tin to the .r, 
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of August, then allow as good a fruit as can be 
got to grow on for seed; choose one slightly en- 
Targed at the nose, cutting away all others that 
the plant may produce. Do not by any means 
save seed from a bad-shaped fruit, for home- 
saved seed will deteriorate at the best if not 
very carefully managed, and if seed were saved 
from the ugliest fruit that could be got, about 
two-thirds of the plants raised therefrom would 
produce fruit only of equal merit. The Cucum¬ 
ber must remain on the plant until it is quite 
jrellow, then cut it open and scoop out the seeds, 
and lay them thinly on a piece of canvas, or in 
■a hair-sieve to dry. The seeds may then be 
picked out and put in paper till wanted. Rome 
little ingenuity is required to free the seeds of 
Cucumbers from the slimy substance in which 
they are embedded in the ripe fruit. Washing 
in water, rubbing in dry sand, and several other 
methods are adopted, but, as regards simplicity, 
the following is best: Place the seeds and pulp, 
just as extracted from the fruit, in a piece of 
ine netting or tiffany, and squeeze the whole so 
is to get rid of superfluous moisture, and 
then empty the mass of pulp and seeds into a 
t oarse towel and rub them dry. This can be 
lone in five minutes, and every seed will be 
dean and bright, and there is no danger of mil- 
lew or fnngus attacking seeds thus cleansed if 
hey are stored in a dry place. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

r josl.—Frozen Potatoes.— Only a practi- 
:U chemist could technically explain why it is 
hat frost changes the flesh of Potatoes so mate- 
billy. Extremo cold often produces results the 
arae as come from extreme heat, and in 
I'otatoes frost, no doubt, bursts the cellular 
isMie of which the tubers are composed, and 
martial decomposition follows. It is probably 
lot the frost in the first instance, but the de¬ 
composition which follows the frost, that induces 
aveetness. Decomposition, or perhaps fermen- 
ation, is a chemical change, starch or albumen 
eing in the process converted into sugar, and 
hence into a decomposed, rotten substance. All 
hange in flesh or vegetable substances is 
awards decomposition, but that of flesh is the 
nore rapid ana offensive. It is enough for all 
practical purposes for us to know that frost will 
ender Potatoes utterly useless either for food or 
or germination, and that the best thing to do 
vith them is to bury them in the dung heap.— 
V. D. 

8772.— Snails in gardens. — Although 
inails, like slugs, can be caught in summer, yet 
raps in autumn will effectually clear a place. 
The following are the simplest:—The first is a 
flece of carved pantile laid in a slanting position 
igainst the walls before the leaves fall, and 
:xamined once a week until the first sharp frost, 
nd again regularly till about the end of June. 
Vhere there are no walls there should be laid 
tnder trees, hedges, &c., a 4-inch and 6-inch 
lower-pot, one within the other, or pots with 
>ieces out of the sides, inverted; drain pipes, 
Id jars, and other like materials, into which the 
nails crawl. In fact any kind of old, unglazed 
rockery, tiles, or slate, will afford a refuge for 
nails, and if these refuges be looked over in 
he daytime about once a week a large garden 
an soon be cleared. Handpicking after thunder 
terms will reduce the numbers, but trapping and 
ollecting in autumn and winter is the best plan. 
-Celer et Audax. 

9036.— Regulating stove.— Does the exit 
rom the boiler work into a flue or house 
himney ? If so, this may account for the trouble, 
s there are few of these but draw better 
then the wind is in some particular quarter, 
ccording to the aspect. These independent 
oilers never work so steadily as when fixed 
rith only an elbow and a 6-feet length of iron 
himney, a piece of 3 or 4 inch rain-water 
pouting does capitally. In fact, when so 
rranged I have always found them do admirably, 
ust the same in one wind as another. Again, 
here must be something wrong for the regulator 
» have to be left half way open at night. I 
ave had to do with a good many, and always 
ound a quarter to an eighth of an inch of air 
pace sufficient. Again, coal of any kind should 
ever be used in these stoves, -jt bums fiercely 
:r a time, then cakes, and (goes .out 1^ never: 


use anything but gas coke broken small, no 
piece larger than a hen's egg, and find no 
trouble in any way.—B. C. R. 

3109.— Dahlia cuttings.— About the be¬ 
ginning of March place the old roots on a hot 
bed, when they will soon start into growth. 
When the shoots are about 3 inches in length 
take them off, securing a small piece of the old 
bulb at the base if possible; insert the cuttiDgs 
in small pots, and plunge in mild bottom heat, 
and they will soon strike; as they grow shift 
them on and harden off. Plant out the last week 
in May or first week in June, according to sea¬ 
son. Plants obtained in this way will throw 
finer blooms than old roots. They will bloom in 
August.— Successful Grower. 

9071 — Slow combustion stove- Care¬ 
fully examine the stove, and it will probably be 
found that a stream of air reaches the fire from 
some unsuspected point. It may be that the 
draught door does not fit properly, owing to some 
roughness left in the metal irom the casting; in 
which case a little judicious filing will soon 
make all smooth and airtight. It is essential 
that the lower draught inlet should fit closely, 
especially if there be no damper at the base of 
the chimney or smoke pipe.—J. K., Hornsey. 

-The fault of which “ X. Y. Z.” complains, 

is owing to the lid which covers the hole through 
which the boiler is fed not fitting tight. I had 
the same trouble with mine, and I found that by 
filling the groove in which the top fits with sand, 
and pressing the lid well down, there was no 
more danger of the fire burning up above the 
smoke pipe. My boiler is a “Champion coil 
boiler, No. 1,” and heata a small stove.— M. C. 0. 

9068.— Heating greenhouse— I have a 
lean-to greenhouse 20 feet by 18 feet and 15 
feet high at the back. Fifteen months ago I 
purchased a “Star ’’ boiler and 45 feet of 4 inch 
piping. Tt answers well. It is put together 
with cement. I burn in it about 28 pounds of 
coke per day, which will keep it at a temperature 
of 76° without any trouble, and will burn ten 
hours without any attention and keep up the 
temperature mentioned. Cost of furnace, boiler 
Sec. complete, £7 10s.—J. S. 

8781.—Heating by gras—If “ J. W. Blake" uses 
one of George’s Calorigens, he will not hud that “ the 
stove must be kept outside,” for it warms and ventilates 
thoroughly, and permits none of the products of com¬ 
bustion to escape in the house. I have used one for 
years, and found it in every way satisfactory.—W. T. 
Greene. 

9122.— Seedling Brier stocks.— Apply to Mr. 
George Prince, 14, Market .Street, Oxford, who exclu¬ 
sively uses the cultivated seedling Briers for his exten¬ 
sive business in Roses of all kinds. No doubt Mr. Prince 
will give the required information as to procuring Brier 
seed.— William Walters, Burton-on-Trent. 


Cosmopolitan Potato.— Beginner.—At any of the 
large seed houses. We do not know the price. 

,/. Came —The 4th volume of Gardening will be com¬ 
pleted in February. VoL I. is out of print. Vols. II. and 
III. can be obtained from any bookseller, price fls. 0d. 
each. A complete index to VoL IV. will be issued at the 
end of February. 

Torquay.— Kindly read the article referred to again 
carefully, bearing in mind that to keep a bush clear of 
old wood is one tiling, and chopping it down close to the 
ground is another. 

C. S.—'* The Kitchen and Market Garden,” compiled 
by C. w. Shaw, editor of Gardening Illustrated, 
published by Crosby, Lockwood, <fc Co., will answer all 
your requirements. Its price is 3s. 6d. 

Mrs. S .—We do not know the address for which you 

Inquire.- E. /*.—We do not know.- F. D. L —Try 

Millington A Co., 43, Commercial Street, London, E.C. 

Elizabeth K.—ll an Orange seed was sown the plant 
is obviously an Orange tree. We can help you no 
further. 


QUERIES. 


Buies for Correspondents.— AM communica¬ 
tions for insertion should be clearly and concisely written 
on one side qf the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address q t the sender is required , in addition to any 
nom do plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece qf paper. Owing to the necessity qf 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day qf publication, it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
anstoered should be sent to us again. 

9125.— Treatment of orchard.— My orchard is on 
high ground, forming part of what was in the beginning 
of this century a heath. The ground is very thickly 
covered with Moss and coarse Grass, with here and there 
heath and reedy Grass. The Boil is very stony, the sub¬ 
soil consisting of the pea gravel and sands of the Wool¬ 
wich and Oldhaven bed. The surface-soil when the stones 
are removed is very light and spongy, with a peaty smell 


and full of fine fibre. This is about 12 inches deep, and 
below this the pebbles are firmly compacted in a dark 
mould, which gets lighter in colour as you descend, till it 
merges into a light-coloured, remarkably fine Band, simi¬ 
lar in character to the Thanet sand which is found im¬ 
mediately above the chalk. The trees are thickly planted, 
and mostly old and scrubby, and consist principally of 
Apples of rather eommon sorts, with a few Pears, Plums, 
Filberts, Ac. The Apples and Pears are in some years 
prolific, if not of line quality. Will some experienced 
orchardist advise me whether the ground should be fre¬ 
quently dug over, and in what way the soil may be 
profitably improved?—C. H. 

9i3e.—Artillery plants dying.—I have just lost 
two nice little Artillery plants which I received several 
weeks ago from a nursery. They were In splendid con¬ 
dition when they came to hand. 1 planted them in leaf- 
mould and fine sand, intermixed with a little garden soil 
and Cocoa-nut fibre refuse. J hey seemed to do well for 
a while, but eventually damped off. I kept them in the 
fernery, each planted in a separate pot. The temperature 
run about 50° to 60°, ami I kept them well watered, but 
one night the fires went out, and the place became very 
cold. 1 bought a fine plant of the same species two years 
ago, and that shared the same fate after I had kept it 
several months. Will any kind reader inform me of the 
probable cause of failure ? I shall he inclined to make 
another attempt to grow' and keep them if I can only 
obtain requisite information how to succeed.—FANNY 
Fern. 

9127. — Canker in Apple trees. —Will someone 
state what is the cause, and what is the cure for canker 
in Apple trees? I have a large garden of good soil con- 
taing some seventy Apple trees of very good varieties. 
Canker has, I may say, broken out during the last few 
years in the old as well as in young trees. These young 
trees have been obtained from the best Scotch and English 
gardens. Is it caused by American or other blight? My 
gardener is unable to account for it being so general, 
especially with the Steiling Castle Apples. Is it con¬ 
sidered infectious to other trees ?— Enquirer. 

9128. —Neglected garden.—I have lately taken a 
piece of land, about u third of an acre, which had pre¬ 
viously been a garden, but for the last eight years has been 
permitted to lay idle, and is now covered with coarse Grass, 
and in places infested with “wickens.” A large part la well 
stocked with fruit trees. I would thank any reader who 
could inform me the best mode of bringing the land into 
cultivation, and what crops would be suitable for this 
styiaon. Would Rhubarb ami Currant bushes succeed in 
the shade of the trees t The soil is a moderately strong 
clay. Situation, South Durham.— Young Hopeful. 

9129. —Gloire de Dijon In greenhouee.-Last 
autumn I bought a Gloire de Dijon Rose for a cold green¬ 
house. It was in a small pot when I bought it, so I at once 
repotted it into a larger pot. and since then it has seemed 
to cune on very well. During the last few' weeks the long 
steins have been bursting out all over with healthy looking 
young shoots, but no sooner have the leaves opened than 
the leaf stalk, with perhaps three to six leaves on it, 
withers away and drops off, another being ready at once 
to take its place. There is no green fly on it, nor can I see 
anything to cause its failure. What can I do with it ?— 
R. H. J. 

9130. —Heating a portable greenhouse. — I 
should be glad to know' from anyone w'ho has tried those 
greenhouses, all wood and glass, termed tenants’ fix¬ 
tures, what heating apparatus they have found most 
efficient: it must be, like the house, moveable at close of 
tenancy, and, if possible, moderate in price as well as 
efficient. The maintenance of temperature above freezing 
point is all I need. I would be disposed to give the pre¬ 
ference if any such meet the above requirements to an 
apparatus heated by olL—C. A. C. 

9131. —Making [a hotbed.—I feel sure that some 
advice upon the best time for and mode of the formation 
of a hotbed, and some hints as to how it may be best and 
most economically used when made, would be of great 
service to the many who, like myself, have small gardens 
with only one small frame to do all the work for which 
bottom heat is required. At present I have no intention 
of raising more than a few half-hardy or tender annuals, 
some Vegetable Marrow plants, and striking a few cut¬ 
tings. -R. F. 

9132. — Plants and fish for pond.—I have in my 
garden a pond which is about 7 feet In diameter, and 
4 feet or 5 feet deep; it has a cement bottom, and wall 
round about 2 feet above the ground, and in the centre 
is a square pillar with basin and fountain on the top, 
from which I have a continual supply of fresh water. I 
would like to have some fish and plants, Arc., in it, or 
anything to make it attractive, will someone kindly 
assist me, and also say what soil or gravel I should put 
on the bottom ?- Zeta. 

9138.— Two-year-old seeds.— Is it reasonably to be 
expected that seeds should germinate in the second year, 
and if some, and not all sorts, then what sorts ? I ob¬ 
tained in 1880 seeds of all vegetables and of hardy flowers 
from two in the leading seedsmen. Their parcels are 
made up of such large quantities, that for my small gar¬ 
den I can only use half in a season, and cannot afford to 
buy annually to throw away half. I had nothing to 
complain of the first year, but of the half sown in the 
second season the failure was general.—C. S. 

9134.— Usee of a greenhouse. —I shall be glad if 
any reader can tell me how best to utilise a greenhouse 
about 15 feet by 9 feet. I do not wish to go to much 
expense at present, and I intend getting a few good plants 
and propsgating them. I should like to know how to 
occupy the remaining space profitably until my young 
plants come forward. How would it be to sow salads, 
and which would be the best plan ? Any other practical 
suggestions would oblige.— Jumbo. 

9185.—Moving fruit trees.—I want to enlarge my 
lawn, and can only do so by removing a border of old 
herbaceous plants—Raspberry and Gooseberry bushes. 
Can I venture to do this during mild days at the present 
time, as my object is to get tho new turf consolidated by 
the spring, so as to have a second lawn tennis ground ? 

I suppose there would be no chance of fruit from tho 
Raspberries and Gooseberries this year.— n. C., St. 
Leonards. 
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9136.— Filtering water.— I have a double well, fed 
by a stream from which water falls into one half the well, 
rising through holes at the bottom of dividing wall in 
the other half, from whence it is raised by force pump to 
my house. I have attempted to filter the water by put¬ 
ting washed gravel and sand at bottom of well for the 
water to pass through before being pumped up. This 
however, lias failed to do so. Can anyone suggest a good 
filtering compost .'- Constant Subscriber. 


9137. — Aralia turning brown. —Will someone 
kindly tell me the cause of ray Aralia turning brown? 
The lowest leaf is always attacked first. A brown spot 
first appears, which increases daily until the leaf gets 
quite brown and drops off. The leaves are all going, 
and I am afraid of losing the plant altogether. It is 
kept in a room lighted with gas. I have carefully 
examined the leaves, and can find no trace of an inseet 
on them.—M. M. 

9138. —Ferns without soil.—I have been much 
interested in the account given by “J. Groom' 1 of 
“ Ferns growing without soil,’’ January 6. I should 
like to try the experiment, and would therefore be glad 
to know if a jar of the same material as that of which 
common flower-pots are made would answer the same 
purpose. “ J. Groom ” only makes use of the words 
“porous stone,” which is the reason why I ask the 
question.—8. L. S. 

9139. —Hyacinths and Tulips.—I have several 
pots of Tulips, good bulbs, ninny of which are now in 
bloom. How 1 b it that the flower breaks sideways through 
the leaves and comes out crumpled without stem, thus 
giving no beauty ? My pots are in a small greenhouse 
on a shelf 10 inches from the glass, with a temperature 
about 06° all day, falling to 45* during the night. My 
Hyacinths are also going the same way, viz., making 
flower at the root.— Sol. 


9140 —Management of a forcing bed —I have 
a forcing bed heated by four rows of 4-Inch pipes, and 
covered in with a grating. I have put cinders over this 
to prevent the Cocoa-nut fibre from falling through. 
Although there is plenty of heat from the pipes, I cannot 
get any heat in the Cocoa-fibre. What thickness of fibre 
should be put on, and should it be kept wet or dry? I 
shall be glad of any information on the subject.—TliK 
Cat. 

0141.— Pruning Roses —Would any of your readers 
kindly tell me whether I might venture to prune my 
Roses now—at least to cut away the decayed wood from 
their branches—also whether it is too soon to make 
cuttings of large straggling plants of Zonal Pelargoniums? 
These last are in a cool greenhouse. The Hoses in this 
mild ^Bournemouth) climate are shooting already.— 

9142.— Slugs in land.— I have just taken a garden 
which had not been cultivated for two seasons, and con¬ 
sequently was overgrown with weeds. I have had it 
thoroughly well cleaned and dug, but I now find it in¬ 
fested with slugs. Will some reader kindly inform me 
what to do? Is quicklime a good thing? If so, how 
and when should I apply it ? The ground is heavy.— 
B. Wallis. 


9143 — Asparagus for market.— I think of planting 
about half an acre of Asparagus, and I have secured some 
berries from a neighbour’s garden. Will some practical 
reader instruct me upon the matter ? I intend growing 
for market, and shall be glad to know how to prepare 
the seed and ground, and when to sow, &c., as my land 
is not sufficiently clean. Should I gain time if I sow this 
year, and transplant the produce next?—H. B. 

9144.—Uasightly wall—I have an unsightly wall 
In front of a sitting-room window, and should like some 
flowering creeper to cover it during the summer months. 
The sun only shines on the w’all in summer from 11 a.m. 
to 2.30 p.m. I should be glad of advice as to what to 

¥ lant. I may say I have tried Convolvulous major, 
ropieolum canaricnte, and Sweet Peas, but none seem 
to thrive.— Novice 


9145.— Hardy Ferns.—I have a cool femery full of 
hardy Kerns, which have, so far, had their natural rest, 
the frost being simply excluded. Some kinds are now 
very green and pretty, and others have died down. Can 
I get them to commence growing before their natural 
time without injury by giving them heat, and how much ? 
—J. Ik, Mile* Platting. 

0146.—Grafting Plum trees.—I have two Plum 
trees, which were planted six years ago, and trained to a 
wall. They were neglected for some time after planting, 
the consequence of which has been to leave 2 feet of clear 
stem between top and bottom. Could I bud or side- 
graft the stem in any way with any chance of success ? 
If so, when and how? Both top and bottom are in 
bearing.—E. 8. 

9147. —Pruning Clematises.—I have some Clema¬ 
tises planted in a greenhouse—Miss Bateman and lanu¬ 
ginosa—they were planted a year ago last autumn, and 
lowered freely early last spring. I should be glad to 
know when they should be pruned. Each threw up one 
slender Btalk two yards long and have good heads. 
Should the heads be cut off ?—Tel-kl-Kebir. 

9148. - Soot water.—I have wanted to use soot 
water as a manure for Camellias, &c., but was deterred 
from doing so by not knowing what quantity of soot 
should be put to the gallon of water, or how it could 
be made clear. Would someone be kind enough to give 
some hints on the subject ?—M. C. C. 

9149. —Black Canterbury French Bean.— I ob¬ 
tained last year from a leading seedsman some seed of 
this Bean,but it failed wholly in three successive sowings. 
In the last lot I carefully sowed 100 seeds, part steeped, 
part unsteeped: three came ,up. He says no one else 
na« complained. What is the reason ?—C. S. 


9150.— Mistletoe. —When will the seeds of Mistletoe 
be sufficiently ripe for propagation? Which is the best 
time .for insertion, and will they be likely to succeed 
on the trees I have in my garden, viz., Plum, Greengage, 
Walnut, Evergreen Oak, Almond, Hawthorn, double 
Cherry, and Pear ?— Emily G. C. 


9151.— Balsams in cold frames.—I wish to grow 
some Balsams, and have only a cold frame in which to 
put them. Can I^grow them in this when the sun gets 
" rw '. " id treatment will 


more power, and what kind of 
| , they require *MLG^J 



9152.—Seedling Glokiniaa-1 have a nice lot of 
Gloxinias raised from seed sown last March. Some have 
flowered well, but the others in bud could not bloom, 
the buds withered. Will someone kindly tell me the 
reason, and if they should be dried off like older bulbs?— 
M. S. O. 

016.3. — Propagating Aucubas and Box. -- I 
cannot grow' Laurels ; the only shrubs that seem to thrive 
are Aucubas and Box. I have only been moderately 
successful with cuttings of the former. When should 
they be put in, and should a fair-sized piece or a small 
piece be inserted ?—F. White. 

9154. — Green fly on plants.—I have a greenhouse 
against a door that opens into my house; I keep all 
kinds of plants in it. I should be glad If any reader 
could tell me how to destroy green fly. Of course I can¬ 
not use tobacco smoke.—J. D. 

9155. — Francoa sonchlfolia.— I should be very 
glad to know about the culture of this plant. I think my 
plant is too large for its pot. It is now In a south sitting- 
room window, but “ Sweet ” says It is hardy. Should I 
turn it out ?— Junia. 

9156. — Strawberries in pots.—I potted a few 
clumps of early Strawberries about two months since in 
8-inch pots. I have them now in a vinery, and should be 
obliged if anyone would inform me what treatment 
they should now have.— Learner. 

9157. — Anemones —I .have two small beds of Ane¬ 
mones which were planted last year; they flowered 
early in the spring, and were nearly all scarlet; now they 
are opening cither white or lilac. Can anyone account 
for this?— Tel-el-Kebir. 

9158. — Cucumbers rooting at the joints.— 
Would any reader inform me whether young Cucumber 
plants should be prevented from rooting at the joints? 
Does it interfere with the crop ?—R. C. 

9159. — Moss on Grass bank.— What is the best 
way of treating a sloping bank under trees which has 
become bare of Grass and covered with Moss ?— AN OLD 
Subscriber. 

9160. —Celery between Peas.—I propose to plant 
a double row of Celery and Cauliflowers on the ndges 
between myrows of Peas. What distance should the rows 
of Peas be, and is the plan an advisable one ?—E. H. H. 

9161. —Growing Mushrooms.—I want to get up a 
Mushroom house; will someone give me some lnfonnation 
respecting it, also as to the time and manner of planting? 
—A Beginner. 

9162. —Disease in Geranium leaves. —The leaves 
of my double and single Zonal Pelargoniums are spotted 
and full of small holes. The disease is spreading fast. 
How can I stop it, and what is the cause of it ?—C. F.0.8. 

9163. —Flowering plants for cool greenhouse. 
—Will someone tell me the names of some good flower¬ 
ing plants for a greenhouse, in which there is only 
enough heat to exclude frost ? Aspect, 8. W., and rather 
damp.—P. B. 

9164. —Gardenia radlcans.—I have a small plant 
of Gardenia radic&ns; does it require as much heat as 
Gardenia intermedia ? Are its flowers very Inf erior to 
those of G. intermedia ?—M. C. C. 

9165 —German stocks.—Can I raise German Stocks 
in a cold frame in the spring, and how should they be 
treated ?—R. G. 

9166 — Primulas in cold frame. — Can I grow 
Primulas in a cold frame during summer ? If so, what 
treatment is the best for them ?—R. G. 

9167. — Plants for carpet bedding.—Will some¬ 
one kindly give the names of a few plants that can be 
raised from seed in spring for this purpose ? 

9168. — Pansies for exhibition. — Will someone 
kindly give me the names of eighteen of the best show 
Pansies for exhibition?—B eginner. 

9169. —Humea elegans.-1 have sown seed of this 
plant twice, but cannot get it to germinate. What is the 
cause, and what treatment does this plant require ? 

9170. — Importing Ferns. — Can any reader give 
directions for packing and bringing over a few New 
Zealand Ferns per sailing vessel ?—W. B. F. 

9171. — Anomatheca cruenta.— Can anyone give 
me information regarding the cultivation in pots ana in 
the open ground of this little bulbous plant ?—W. T. 


very severe, of after the birds have nD(kr$:j 
anything unusual, such as a long journey bin] 
Beyond these there are no substitutes ion ^ 
water, and any others will do more ham lia 
good.— Andalusian. 

BggS —A’. M. //.—If you desire fouls *hi; 
lay really fine large eggs, you cannot do lm 
than keep Brahmas, either the Light cr lm 
variety. Their eggs are very rich and of m 
size. Likewise the Minorca and Hoadsra 
both good kinds in this respect, and beside! j 
non-sitters. We always condemn the ketiq 
of pigeons in the same house with fowls, id 
make such a mess everywhere, especially in j 
laying boxes by their droppings. — Am*al 
SIAN. 

^ Ducks for market— Can anyone p ,: 
accurate directions as to the rearing and fan 
ing of ducks hatched in an incubator fo: | 
early market ? Should I put them in the fc< 
mother at first, and if so, for how long ’ »| 
sort of a house would do afterwards ? iluit 
be boarded, and how small a grass run vi 
do for forty or fifty ducklings? Whatwd 
should they have, and how can I protect \u 
from rats ? At what age should they U i: 
kill?—L. 

Minoroas. — Birds of this breed car 
obtained from J. Hopkins, Bridgwater, mi 
set, or from Mr. Addey, Askern, Dok* 1 
both of whom have generally a few lor J 
posal, and their strains are very’ p»:a 
winners of many prizes. These birds are a 
ing in favour both as layers and tab'.e ft 
every day—slowly, we admit with regret: \ 
at the Birmingham poultry show last l:( 
which is the largest but one of any in the a 
dom, there were only three pens shown, ^ 
some of the other varieties numbered over i 
hundred. They were, however, of extraeda 
quality, and each pen was awarded b J 
Minorcas only require a trial to be apprtoi 
especially in confined runs. They are si 
times called red-faced Black Spanish, a: ;l 
generally thought to be the progenitors i 
present white-faced Spanish.— Andalusia: 


BIRDS. 

Canary moulting. —Can any mid a 

me in the case of a canary suffering from ai 
bad moult? About three months ago sb 
feathers came off the back of its bead se>‘. 3 
and a few out of his wings and tail, bamji 
of which have been replaced. I have key: i 
on the best of food—hemp, canary, mHkt.fl 
and a little maw seed. For about two 
have also bought him Hartz mountain ^ 
Until two or three weeks ago he seemed it ei 
health, and has been an incessant songster » 
he does not sing at all, his breathing is sh^i 
laboured.—C. M. S. 

Goldfinch mules.— “Sam ** had better bajiS 
finch from a respectable dealer, and now is tb* 
do so. Mr. Singleton, of Newhampton, 13^ 
deals in Hartz c&naries, and has them si iSfl 
according to merit; he also would get “Sam ifl 
finch.—W. T. GREENE, F. Z. S. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


9172.—Petunia for exhibition. — Will someone 
kindly give me the name of the best single Petunia for 
exhibition ?—Beginner. 

9173 —Manetti stocks —How can I obtain these ?— 
Amateur. 


POULTRY. 


Size of run.— Beginner .—In a wired run 
59 feet by 5 feet, you can with comfort keep ten 
or a dozen birds, but you must not expect the 
grass to last long—more especially in a run of 
this shape. The very best material for laying 
down after the grass has disappeared is ashes 
from an engine fire, such as is seen in heaps about 
locomotive depots, and which can generally be 
had for the cost of carting. If the run be 
boarded round to the height of a foot, and 
a layer of 3 or 4 inches of this material 
spread over, you will always have a nice dry and 
clean run.— Andalusian. 

Warm drinks for fowls.— W. B. F.— 
The only thing we can snggest as a warming 
drink in winter is milk. This is given every 
morning in many poultry yards, and is highly 
beneficial to chicken and all growing stock. A 
little warm ale or beer may be mixed up with 
the soft food occasionally, when the weather is 


To make ten gallons of parsnip 

—Take thirty pounds of sliced pamnipM 
boil until quite soft in ten gallons of 
squeeze the liquor well out of them,ranit:brfl 
a sieve, and add three ponnds of coarse 
sugar to every gallon of liquor. Boil the A 
for three quarters of an hour. When it is isaj 
cold add a little yeast on toast. Let ii 
in a tub for ten days, stirring it well ir - j 
bottom every day; then put it into a caii 
twelve months. As it works over, fill it -• N 
day.—G. M. S. 

To make twenty-five gallon* J 
ginger wine. — Take twenty-five pm 
water and add seventy-five pounds lump 
the rind of forty-five oranges aDd twcoW 
lemons, and two pounds of giDger, well ts* 
Boil altogether for one hour. Skim all** 
as it rises. When cool add a little yeast. W 
in a barrel; next day slice the fl ak 
oranges and lemons, also fifteen pw®| 
raisins chopped very fine, and put themi^l 
cask. Stir it two or three times daily 
it ferments. Add twelve quarts cowsSJ 
and one quart best French brandy 
bung the barrel too soon. The vie 
drawn off and bottled in six months.— CM 
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To be had at the Railway 


Bookstalls and of all Booksellers. 


THIS 

is NOT 


SEED 

CATALOGUE. 


SEED 

CATALOGUE. 


this 10 De naa ai me nanway dookshuis ana oi an DooKseners. this 

T Practical Gardener T 

ATALOGUE. THE BEST THE BEST CATALOGUE 

AMATEUR’S GUIDE; 

200 PAGES OF -1 200 PAGES OF 

l Original Articles, 8® / c q$d 4 2 Original Article 


200 PAGES OP 


200 PAGES OP 


42 Original Articles, 


ASPARAGUS 


INCLUDING 

by Robinson 


WATERCRESS 

by Shirley Hibberd 

MUSBROOMS 

by Earley 

PEAS 

by Muir 

MELONS 

by Crump 

TOMATOES 

by Iggulden 

POTATOES 

by A. Dean 

3ALADS 

by Earley 

VEGETABLES 

by Miles 

FRUIT GARDEN 

by Bridgeman 

GRAPES 

by Hunter 

PINES 

by Coleman 

DRCHARD HOUSE by Sheppard 

STRAWBERRIES 

by Bennett 


ORCHIDS by Spyers 

237 and 238, 

HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 




From the Gardener*' Chronicle . 

“ Carters’ Practical Gardener.”—As this is 
considerably more than a mere trade publication 
it is incumbent upon us to notice it more fully 
than we should an ordinary catalogue. IN FACT 
IT IS NO CATALOGUE, BUT A SERIES OF 
SHORT, WELL-WRITTEN PRACTICAL AR¬ 
TICLES on almost all branches of gardening. 
The services of many of the best known practical 
gardeners and calendar writers have been en¬ 
listed. 


42 Original Articles, 

INCLUDING 

KITCHEN GARDENING 

by Miles 

AUTUMN PLANTING 

by McDonald 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

by Ottoway 

BEGONIAS 

by Keen 

CINERARIAS 

by Weetcotu 

CALCEOLARIAS 

by Prizeman 

FLOWER GARDENS 

by Coomber 

LILIES 

by Carter 

ROSES 

by Hole 

HYACINTHS 

by Douglas 

GLADIOLUS 

by D’Ombrain 

LAWNS 

by Carter 

COTTAGE GARDENS 

by Amateurs 

SUBURBAN GARDENS 

by Wright 

WINDOW GARDENS 

by Earley 


THE QUEEN’S 
SEEDSMEN. 


Seedsmen 
by Boyal 
Command 
to 


H.R.H. the 237 and 238 

Prince of Wales, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


'JEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots. 

Seller’s selection, 90s. per dozen. Purchaser's ditto, 96s. 
The above comprise all the best English and Frenoh raised 
[ybrid Perpetuala, Perpetual Polyantha, Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
□d Perpetual Moss. 

Roeee of 1881 

Of above-named classes, 18s. to 24s. per dozen. In pota. 

Choice Roses. 

Tea-scented, Hybrid Tea, Noisette, China, and Bourbon 
!a. to 24a. per dozen ; strong plants, In pots. 

Descriptive List on application. 

RICHARD SMITH A OO., 

NURSERYMEN AND 8EED MERCHANTS, 

WORCESTER. 

'he Largest Rose Gardens in England. 

CRANSTON’S NURSERIES 

(Established 1785). 

LOSES O N OWN ROOTS 

A large quantity of very fine plants of Hybrid 
jrpetuals, Bourbons, Hybrid Chinas, &c. List 
varieties, with prices, on application. 

RANSTON’S NURSERY AND SEED CO. 

(LIMITED), 

KING’S ACRE, HEREFORD. 

COD1IVEROIL 


FERNS A speciality. THE “ECONOMIC STAR" BOILER 


• 1st as nearly tasteless as Cod-liver Oil oan be."— Lancti. 

• o nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.”— 

Prt*s. 

t can be borne and digested by the.most delicate: is the | 
ly oil which does not * T repeat, and for these reasons khe . 
,st efficacious kind in use. In tapBulqfl. (fettle i Joiljl it-' ■ 
4d., 2a. 6cL, 4s. 9d., and Ss. Sold Ximft'nux* AL 


Special List (August, 1882) now ready. 

THE LARGEST STOCK in the greatest num- 

-L ber of varieties in U. >. trade, suitable tor stove and green¬ 
house cultivation, also >or outdoor ferneries and other 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send for above list 
before buying elsewhere. Post free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NPRBBRY. 8 A LB, MANCHESTER 

DICKSON & ROBINSON 

SEED MERCHANTS, 

IS, OLD M ILLGATE, 

MANCHESTER. 

Have the pleasure to announce that their 

Illustrated Vegetable and Flower 
Seed Catalogue for 1883 

Is now published, and will be forwarded upon 
receipt of three stamps to cover postage. 

Orati* to customers. 

SEED CATALOGUE 

And Cultural Guide, 1883. 

A full and oomplete list of all approved varieties of 

Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 

And all the genuine NOVELTIES of the season. 

Sixty pages of most valuable information post 
free for two stamps. 

J. CHEAL & SONS, 

CRAWLE Y, SUSSEX. 

*DY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. — GAS 

-D CONSERVATORY BOILER from 45s. ; Reflector Gas 
Cooking Stoves, from 10s. 6<L : Excelsior Gas Bath, £510s.; 
The Cal da Instantaneous Water Heater, £4 7s. 6d.—G. 


J 3> BEST, Cheapest, and most 

D) powerful of alfboilers, suitable for 
amateurs' greenhouses of all sizes. 
J Prices from £2 5s. upwards. 

NO BRICKWORK REQUIRED 
Easy to manage and very economical. 
Lists and particulars on application. 

|c WILLIAM J. FOX, 

■ft Hot-water Engineer, 
ffl 12, South Place, Finsbury, 
nfi i London, E.C. 

RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 

(GILLINGHAM’S PATENT). 


SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey; 
Road, Brixton, 8.W. 


. 1 In BRASS, COPPER, or IRON, from 31s. 6d 

i\ er postage. By this invention small conservatories can be keDt at a 

uniform temperature throughout the whole thirty hours 
at a cost of 6a., and the heater requires no attention whatever 
— during that period. All other lamp heaters throw burnt and 
T n TT j-| vitiated air into the room. This heats by radiation, and all 

I j II 1+ II Hi impurities axe deposited in the water automatically condensed. 

^ ^ Manufactured by 

1ft I8R3 TREGGON & CO 

moo. (The oldest firm in the trade). YORK WORKS, BREWERY 

. , . ROAD, LONDON, N. City Office and Warehouse, 19, Jewin 

roved varieties of Street, E.O. 

V8P Seeds, Amateur's Hot-water Apparatus. 

• A CME Slow Combustion Boiler, pipes, and 

• oj tne season. xi. &u fittings complete, ready tor erection, from jtfi 15e 

. , .. . Independent Slow Combustion 8tar Boilers from 40 l each 

information post initiated Lists free. 

>s. CHAS P. KINNELL ft CO., 91, Bankside. 8.R. 

SONS, melon&cucumberfmmes. 

SSEX. Catalog ues, with prices, post free. 

>ATENT. — GAS BOULTON A PAUL, NORWICH. 

m 45s. ; Reflector Gas - -— 

ior Gas Bath, £510s ; T7TRGIN CORK.—Handsome Pieces, lightest. 

3ater, £4 7s. 6d.—^G. V therefore cheapest; 112 lb., 18s. 6d..; 56 lb., Hs. 6d. ; 
Factory, Barrington 2 8 lb., 6s. 6d.-WATSON k SCULL, 90, Lower Thames 

i 8t ""“ Ea -JELL UNIVERSITY 
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DANIELS’ 

: White Elephant 

POTATO. 

The most wonderful cropping Potato 

* n the world ; price 3a per peck, 10s. 6d. per bushel, 20s per 
cwfc., .113 per ton 200 other kinds, including many novelties 
not before offered, now ready for sending out. 


FLOWERS FOR MARKETl 

AND 

TABLE DECORATION. 

SINGLE DAHLIA SEED, 

SPECIAL SELECTION. 


Cheap Plants for Spring Bedding, 

WALLFLOWERS. dot ISO 

doz. 100 t d. l" 

Double German, mixed. Is. 6tL 10s. Gd. Blood red 1 0 « ij 
.Single, linp mixed Is. 6s. Cloth of Gold 1 0 £ o 

Harbinger, very early dark red .. .. .. 1 0 t u 

BEDDING PANSIES. 

Blue King, deep blue, perpetual blooming .. 2 6Ko 

Mrs. Felton, white with dark blotch, tine .. 2 6 18 o 

King Koffee, deep golden colour .. .. 2 6 16 e 

Mr. Gladstone, new, immense flower, rich 

golden yellow .. .. .. ..40- 

Tho above are really Bedding Pansit's, flowering Iron 
early spring until late in autumn. 


Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue 

Gratis and post free to all intending purchasers. 

D AN IE LSjJROS^ NORWICH- 

WARES UNEQUALLED STRAIN 

OF 

SINGLE DAHLIA SEED 


Can now be supplied as follows 
WARES CHOICEST MIXTURE, Is, 2s. Cd„ 5a . and 10s. 
per packet 

WARE’S SELECT PARAGON STRAIN of beautiful edged 
varieties of which Paragon is the type. Is., 2s. Gd., and 
5a per packet. 

WARE S STARRED, STRIPED k SPLASH AD STRAIN, 
containing the most exquisite varieties it is possible to 
imagine, the majority of which are quite uew, 2a. Gd., 
5s., and 10s. 6d. per packet. 

For NAMED VARIETIES see New Seed Catalogue, which 
also contains selections of the most showy and useful 
HARDY PERENNIAL and FLORISTS’ FLOWER 
SEEDS, also leading NOVELTIES, and may be had 
gratis and post free on application. 

THOMAS S. ‘W’.A.IRIE, 
Ha le Farm Nu rseries , Tottenham, London. 
Catalogue of Hardy Perennial & Floriits’ Flower Seeds. 
T^HIS Catalogue, includin'/, in addition to 

-L above, selections of Hardy Annuals, leading Novelties 
and Miscellaneous Bulbs for spring planting, has been posted 
to all my customers. If any have not received it. I shall have 
pleasure in forwarding another copy upon application, and 
Rfiall also be happy to post copies gratis and post free to all 
applicants.-THOMAS H. WAKE, Hale Farm Nurseries, 
Tottenham, London. 


an king’s m 


NEW&GENUINE SEEDS 

AT 

GROWER’S PRICES. 

All who have gardens should, before getting 
a supply of seeds, send for Kings Garden 
Manual for 1883, the best and most comprehen¬ 
sive Catalogue of the season. Post free 7 
stamps ; gratis to purchasers. 


“Your Garden Manual is full of useful information, 
and by the aid of it everyone may become his own 
gardener."— Mr. F. J. Snare, Ipswich. 


JOHN K. KING, 

ROYAL SEEDSMAN, 

Coggeshall, Essex. 
RYDER & SON, 

Tn answer to enquiries, beg to announce that 
their new catalogue for this season will be 
ready in a few days ; it contains particulars of 
their specialities in flower seeds as well as of 
many novelties and the usual seed for vegetable 
and flower garden. Seeds this season are of 
unusual good quality and are very reasonable 
in price. 

SALE, NEAR MANCHESTER. 

T ILY OF THE VALLEY ! LILY OF THE 

Jj VALLEY! !—Lily of the Valley for forciug or eaily 
spring flowering ; picked crowns 50 for la.; 100, Is. Od. ; 1000, 
12a. Gd. ; all carefuUjr “packed and freef—II. J ALLAN D, 
Horucaatle, Lincolnlhire. I 

Digitized 5v3G02l£ 


If seed of Single Dahlia be sown in gentle 
bottom-heat Yn February, nice plants will te 
ready to plant out in June, and will bloom until 
cut down by frost. Plants of the Flack Dahlia 
lifted in August and brought within doors in a 
cool temperature bloom until Christmas. 


Per Packet. — *. 

Collection of 10 very fine sorts (separate), 

put up personally ... ... 3 0 

Splendid mixed seeds from the following 

sorts and others, Is., Is. fid., and ... 2 6 

Cervautesi, brilliant orange ... ... 1 0 

Colbni, very dwarf scarlet ... ... 1 0 

Gracilis type, rich scarlet ... ... 0 C 

Gracilis perfecta, velvety-scarlet ... 1 0 

Gracilis elegans, fine scarlet ... ... 1 0 

Yellow Queen, fine deep yellow ... 1 G 

White Perfection ^ g plendid vhites j 6 
Ware’s V hite Lady J 

Paragon, velvety-maroon, edged with rosy 

purple, most beautiful ... ... 1 0 

C'occinea frustranea, scarlet ... ... 0 6 

Scapigera, dwarf brilliant red... ... 1 0 

Zimapani, the black Dahlia, very in¬ 
teresting species of dwarf compact 
habit, colour claret-crimson, almost 
black, and very free to bloom ... 0 6 


*** Seed of the very unique winter-boom¬ 
ing plant, COSMEA BIPINNATA PUR¬ 
PUREA, so much admired at present by 
visitors to Kew, 0d. per packet. 

%* Catalogue, very select edition , for. 1883, 
POST FREE for SIX STAMPS. The cost may be 
deducted from all orders above Fire Shillings' 
value. 


HARTLAND’S 

Old Established Seed Warehouse, 

24, PATRICK ST, 

o o iR/ ik: _ 


.A. SEED LIST 

ILLUSTRATED 


and as full as can be desired of useful and reliable informa¬ 
tion on Garden and Flower Seeds, yet without auy unneces¬ 
sary costliness, f>oBt free on application. Such a catalogue as 
this is claimed to be mtist of necessity conduce to ECO¬ 
NOMY, both as regards purchaser and vendor. 

In addition to the well known and trusty favourites in 

Seeds, tho BBgT NOVELTIES 


are included, but unproved and excessively expensive kinds 
are omitted. 


Every endeavour is made to supply seeds of 
The FINEST QUALITY a*d of the BEST VARIETIES at a 
MODES A TE PRU E 

to attain which desirable object neither trouble nor expense 
are spared in the procuring and proving of the heeds. 

THE GUINEA COLLECTION 

(Carriage free), for the Amateur’s Garden has been much ap¬ 
proved, and contains a most valuable and useful assortment 
of Vegetable Seeds. 

All enquiries are gladly and promptly attended to. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO. 

Seed Merchants & Nurserymen, Worcester 


HLEARING PRICES OF BULBS.-Hyacinths, 

\J named, 2s. 2d. doz, ; Gladiolus brenclileyensis, 50 for 
3s.; Ranunculus, Is. lOd. per 100; Anemones, Gd. doz. ; Oxalis, 
4 d. ; Lilies—speciosum rubrum and roseum, 7d. each ; album, 
1**1. ; umbellatum and ThunberKianum, 4d.; double Tiger, 
Gd. each, all free Roses, dwarfs, mixed Teas and Peipetuals. 
all tine sorts, 5s. doz . free to London.— S. k W. 11ENKY, Oak 
Farm Nursery, Chigwell, Essex. 


MYOSOTIS DISSITIFLOEA. the earliest and 

most luBting of all the Forget-me-nots .. 2 6 IS G 

All extra strong plants. Packing fine. 

Priced list of other cheap hardy* plants fur spring and she- 
mer flowering post free. 

GEO. COOLInG &. SON, The \ urseries, Bath. 


STEVEN BEOS. & CO., 

Ironfounders and Manufacturers of 

HOT-WATER GOODS, 

35 & 36 , Upper Thames Street, 

LONDON, E.C. 



The Largest and Beet Stock of 
HOT - WATiUR BOILERS, PIPE? 
CONNECTIONS, Ooil Boxes. Coil 
Cases, Furnace Fittings, &c, in 
London. 


GREENHOUSE 

BOILERS. 

BOULTON A PAUL, NORWICH. 
Catalogues and Pricks Free ok Applioahom. 


Ubeap Heating Apparatus tor Small Greenbot* 


PRICES, complete: 
So.l,£3 15 6 1 No.3.X4 5 6 



Our “ Champion ‘ Boiler will burn 12 hoars without itfcttft* 


0. WILCOX A CO., Hot-water Engineers end Sdio 
Mahers. 85, Old Street. London. 

Estimates and Price Lists free. All descriptions of BOILEEA 
PIPES, and FITTINGS in Stock. 


tTOELUST PIGG-OTT. 

Please send for Price Lists, post free. 

THE 
ARGOSY 
BRACE. 

Comfort 
guaranteed. 

PRICES s 
Is. 2d., la. 7d., Is. lOd , 2a 2d., 2s. 8d., S&2d 
and Sa 7d. Postage, 2d. 




JOH PIGGOTT, 

115, 116, &. 117, CHEAPSIDE. E.C- 


flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best quality 
v 4 bushel bag, Is. 4d.; 15 bags. 14s. ; 30 bags, 53*: . rjf * 
load, 33s. Garden requisites.—A. FOULON. 32, 8L Man 


T71RGIN CORK FOR FERNERIES A*P 

V CONSERVATORIES.-The cheapest and bo* 
in London.-GEORGE LOCKYER A (XT. U, H*1j 
B loomsbury, W.U ! 


CORNELL UNSVERSITf 
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Established 1766 

BLOW COMBUSTION 
1TOVK FOR HEATING 
JBEENHOL8E8, Ac. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


vil 



Over 14,000 have been sold 
ry ns wince this invention 
ras first patented. 


SEND FOB PROSPECTUS. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED 


JOHN O. CHRISTIE, 

Heating, Lighting, and Sanitary Engineer. 

IMPROVED PATENT SLOW COMBUSTION 

^ISTI D OTHER BOILERS, ^JSTID 

COMPLETE HOT-WATER APPARATUS, 


FOR OOTTAGE OB MANSION. 


Warehouses and Offices 

Show Room8 


3 & 6.MANSELLST, B O. | |_Q ^ Q 0 N. 


2, NEW BROAD STREE T, B.0. 1 



GEORGE’S 

PATENT CALORIGEN, 

FOR WARMING A VENTILATING. 

GAS Calorigkn, £3 3 , height 23 In., diam. 14 in. 

Oil „ £3 3s., „ „ >. 12$ in. 

Co KB „ £6fli., i, 32 in., ,, 16 in. 

Illustrated. Prospectuses and Testimonials on ap¬ 
plication to 

J. F FARWIG & CO., 

36, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. j» 






The BEST are the CHEAPEST, 


The Co vent Garden 
Seeds are 

Chcapest and Best - 

HOOPER’S RENOWNED COVENT CARDEN BOXES OF SEEDS 


Automatic, Economic, and 
Efficient. 


Hooking’s Hew Patent 

AUT0M4I. COKE 
BOI.ENS 

Will maintain a uniform 
temperature for from 12 
to 15 hours, and often from 
15 to 20 hours with one 
small charge of common 
Gas Coke of the cheapest 
kind. For economy and 
efficiency in combination 
with cleanliness and com¬ 
fort three Boilers are, 
beyond the possibility of 
a doubt, the greatest boon 
ever offered for the pur¬ 
pose of Heating Conser¬ 
vatories, Halls, and other 
Buildings, where little at¬ 
tention is required. 

Every particular, with 
testimonials, given on ap¬ 
plication to 

FRANaLIfl HOCKING 

& CO. (Limited), 37, 
Hanover St., Liverpool. 


PRI NING and TRAINING IMPROVED - 

X “The irst volume entirely devoted to the explanation 
of the extension system of training t fniit'twee. —The Gar¬ 
dener. Faithfully illustrated. By JOHN SIMPSON, Gar¬ 
dener, Wortley Hall. Sheffield, author of the Society of Arts 
-Report on Fmit Culture" at the Pam Eridbttion, 1878. 
Describes new and hitherto unrecorded methods of producing 
fruit trees and crops quickly and successfully. ,ere can 
be no question but that the author has handled his subject in 
a straightforward practical manner that compels a hearing. 
Scotsman “ Compels one to read on to the end or the work 
whether he will or no .'-Field. “ A new departure in mat¬ 
ters horticultural. Downright common sense. — Sheffl.ua 
Daily Telegraph. Price 2s. .post free, 2s 3d. 

THE GARDEN Office, 37, Southampton Street, Oovent 
Garden, London, W.C. _ 

THE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN has beau- 

JL tifully-engraved figures of all the important types of hardy 
plants useful in obtaining picturesque effects in the gar« ; n 
Price 5s., post free 5s. 6<1 -Garden Office, 37, South¬ 
ampton Street, Covent Garden, Lon don. W.C. _ 

THE LONDON MARKET GARDENS.-A 

X handy volume, giving a detailed account of how IMarket 
Gardeners and Florists in and around London grow Flowers, 
Plants, Fruits, and Vegetables for Covent (garden Market. 
Price 2s. 6<L post free 2 b. 9d.— Garden Office, 37, South¬ 
ampton Street Covent Garden London W.C 


iistide: 


a-s 


Include a whole year’s supply, and will give unqualified satisfaction to the purchaser. 

VEGETABLE 


3— 42s. 

„ 4— 318. 6d. 

SEEDS „ 3- 2 is. 

C— 12s. Gd. 

*• Your Guinea Collection is a marvel of cheapness 


No. 1—105s.; cash price, 100s.; carriage and packing free 
2— 63s. „ 60s. 

40s. 

30s. 

20s. 

12s. 

and the produce was eminently satisfactory.’’ 


£ 5 
33.a . 


Cottager’s Collection 
FLOWER " 
SEEDS 


j! £ | 

:*3To3| 

a 


§J_ 

- CJ to 


Containing Peas, Broccoli. Carrot. Turnip, Beans, I gfl 

Wli , Cabbage, Parsnip, Onion, Vegetable. | miO, VW 

No. 1_42s.; cash price, 40s.; forwarded free ; contains 182 varieties. 

, 2— 31s. 6d. „ 30s. „ » » „ 

„ 3—21s. „ 20s. „ „ » »9 

, 4—10s. 6d. „ 10s. „ » .» ° 2 »» 

THE OOVENT GARDEN COLLECTIONS OP ANNUALS, 

IN FHEITY FLORAL ENVELOPE, WITH FULL INSTRUCTIONS FOB CULTIVATION, CONTAINING 
12 varieties, Is.; post free. Is. 14d. Twelve collections, 11s. 6d., forwarded free. 

26 „ 2s. „ 2s. 2d. „ » 22s. Gd. ,, „ 

>ur notoriety for Seeds of high quality is established on a reputation of 60 years’ standing. 
Catalogue, with Coloured Plate of New Single Dahlias, poet free for 4d., which is returned again to purchaser*. 

HOOPER 0Q., ppjVRNT GARDEN, LONDON. 


556 

559 

559 

559 

559 
561 

563 

560 
560 


Artillery plants dying .. 561 
Achimeues and Tuberoses 556 
Azaleas and Rhododei 

drons . 

Broad Beans 
Broad Beans, culture of 
Broad Beans, sowing .. 

Broad Beans, varieties.. 
Canker in Apple trees .. 
Chrysanthemums out-of- 
doors 

Cucumber, cutting the 
fruit 

Cucumbers, watering . . —- 

Cucumbers, top-dressing 560 

Cucumbers training and 

pruning.559 

Cucumbers soil and 
manures for .. .. 560 

Coming week‘8 work .. 553 
Calceolarias from seed.. 554 
Camellias losing their 

leaves.556 

Canary moulting.. .. 562 
Ducks for market .. 
Dahlia cuttings .. •561 

Dwarf Chrysanthemums 556 
Everlasting flowers .. 552 
Early flowering Chrysan- 

themums. ob2 

Eggs.562 

Early crops of Carrots 
and Radishes .. • • 559 

Fowls, size of run for .. 562 
Frozen Potatoes .. .. 5W 

Fuchsias In spring .. 556 

Ferns .gg 

Fruit .® 

Forcing Asparagus 569 

Greenhouse . •• 

Geranium > not blooming 5oo 
Ginger wtae .. .. 562 

Hardy Cyclamens under 
tree* .fi|F' 


Heating greenhouse .. 561 
Herbaceous plants .. 553 
Hoya not blooming .. 556 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 555 
Lycopodiums .. 553 

Liliurn auratum and longi- 

florum.555 

Large flowered Chrysan¬ 
themums .. .. 656 

Minorca fowls .. 562 

Making new vine border 558 
Notes on Gladioli culture 562 
Own-root v. budded Roses 551 
Outdoor garden .. ..554 

Pompone Duhlias .. 552 
Parsnip wine .. 562 

Pansies .553 

Palms 553 

Palms for cool green¬ 
houses and rooms 
Potting Ferns 
Pruning and manuring 
orchards 

Planting Raspberries .. 
Renovating cud Cucum¬ 
ber plants 

Regulating stoves .. w. 
Roses throwing up suckere55l 
Rose election of 1882 .. 552 
Roses : best H.P. raised 
in last three years 
Slow combustion stove* 

Snails in gardens 
Spring flowers 
Solanums losing their 

leave's. 

Sparrows and fruit buds 
Treatment of orchard 
Treatment of cool Poach 

house .558 

Topping Brussels Sprouts 56'.» 

Vegetables.564 

Window garden .. ..554 

Warm drinks for fowls 

• j 


555 

556 


558 

558 


560 

561 
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561 

561 
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556 

658 

561 
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POCKET 

GARDEN 

CALENDAR 


CARRIAGE FREE. 


SEEDSMEN TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND BY SPECIALWARRANT 
TO H.R.H.THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


SEEDSMEN TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND BY SPECIAL WAR RANT 
TO H.R.H.THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


POCKET 

GARDEN 


GRATIS AND POST FREE SSE 


GOOD SEEDS, 


GRATIS AND POST FREE 


TO EVERY 
APPLICANT. 


Also contains 
the 

Rising and Setting 
of the 

Sun and Moon, 
the Phases of the 
Moon; 

Hints on “ Economy 
in the Garden; ” 


much other useful 
information. 


SEEDSMEN TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 

, AND BY SPECIALWARRANT 
TO H.R.H.THE PRINCE OF WALES 


READING, 

BERKS 


SEEDSMEN TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND BY SPECIALWARRANT 
TO H.R.H.THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


THE QUEEN’S 
SEEDSMEN. 


Yiii 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


[Jan. 20, 18831 


This 

new, original, 
and unique 
Calendar 
contains 

Full information 

ON 

“What to do in the 
Garden ” 




for. W. Robinson, at the Office, 37, Southampton Street, in tl e Pariah of St. Paul, Corent Garden, in the City of 
^ Westminster, Saturday, January 20,1883. 
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FEBRUARY. 

MARCH. 

APRIL. 

MAY. 

JUNE. 


JULY. 

AUGUST. 

SEPTEMBER. 

OCTOBER. 

NOVEMBER. 

DECEMBER. 
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beautiful coloured plates of 

FLOWERS for soreens and scrap books; 100 for 16s., 
fifty for to., twelve for 2 k. 6d. Specimen plate post free for 3d. 
-P.O.O. to T. SPANS WICK, The Publishing Office, 37, 
Southampton Street. Covent Garden. 

HUB-STOCK of the rare Eritibh Fern, Poly- 

V/ stile um Lonchiti*. true Holly Fern, is getting low ; fronds 
appeal*as if composed of miniature Holly leaves. Plant Is., 
free; I. Is. 8d., free.—MORLKY k CO . Fulwood, Preston. 

3 PLANTS SWEET BRIER, Is. 8d., free. 

F« ige of this Rose is delightfully sseuted: nice for 
cuttin quite hardy: con be grown in j-ots and forced if 
desirei —MORLEY & Co., Fulwood, Preeton. 

"PEW FLOWERS can equal the beautiful 

-L double wnite Tuberose for delicious perfume; 4 roots with 
cultural directions. Is. 9d. ( free.—MORLEY k CO., Fulwood, 
Preston. 

fftELOGYifETRISTATA. Will Bend a plant 

of this noble cool house Orchid, 3s. 3d., free. Pioduce 
most exquisite white flowers.—MORLEY & CO., Fulwood, 
Preeton. 

Magnificent ulium auratum, 

finest and strongest picked bulbs, will bloom splen¬ 
didly, and msy be relied on to give grand results; six, 6s. ; 
three, 3s., carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road. 
London. N.W 

TTNEQUALLED LILIUM AURATUM, prize 

taking bulbs, highest quality, from a grand importation 
direct from Japnn bv nur own collectors, three, 3«. ; six. 5s., 
carriage paid.— M. VERKY, 4. Oppidans Road. London, N.W. 

r* H RY SANTH E M 1>MS 1 CHRYSANTHE- 

yj MTTM8 !—J. WALLACE. F.R.H.S., has thousands of 
prize Chrysanthemums now ready in 700 varieties. Struck 
plants, 2s. dor, 12s. 100; cuttings, la. 3d. doz., 8s. 100; 12 
choice Ivies (named), 6s.: 12 choice Auriculas. 4s. ; herbaceous 
and alpine plants, 20s. 100; pot plants of Dahlias, all varieties, 
4s. doz., 30s. 100 ; cent free; cash with order.—Rose Nursery, 
Abbots Langley, Herts._ 

•"THE LYON LEEK, unrivalled for show 

-L purposes, grows to the enormous length of 20 inches and 
3 inches in diameter. Is. 6d. per packet, poet free. Catalgoues 
of new and choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Potatoes, 
Gladioli &c., for 1883, gratia and po»t free.—8TUART k 
MEIN. Seedsmen, Kelso, N.B ._ 

"D OSES (dwarfs), leading kinds, strong, 7s. 6d. 

Xl> doz.; Sweet Williams, Polyanthus, Is. doz. : Brompton, 
Intermediate. Midlothian Stocks. Double Wallflowers, 6d. 
doz., 3s. 10 0.—U. HAIN, Florist, White Cross St., Hereford. 

PARLY FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

J-l MUMS. — Many grand Dew varieties, and all the older 
varieties reclassed into early and semi-earlyjlowering, 40 dis¬ 
tinct sorts, being finest collection extant. Bee catalogue, post 
free one stamp. —N. DAVIS, 66, Waruer Road. Camberwell. 

A GUINEA FOR 20s.—Garaway & Co., on re¬ 
ceipt of P.O.O. for 20s.. will forward, carriage paid to 
any railway station, their 21s. collection of only the best 
seeds, consisting of six quarts, peas and other seeds in pro- 
lortion, sufficient for one year's supply. Pricer! lista on 
application.—GARAWAY & CO., Seedsmen. Clifton, Bristol. 

PARLY PURPLE ARGENTEUIL A SPAR A- 

Li GU8 -The earliest and finest which comes into Covent 
Garden Market. Seed saved only from plants producing very 
large beads. Is. 6d. per packet; plants of same type, 10 b per 
100 . —THOMAS LAXTON. Bedford _ 

njSHURST COMPOUND.—Used by many of 

VjI the Ieadinggarden'er8sincel859againstredspider,mildew, 
thrips, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. 
to the gallon oi soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
dressing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived manv pre¬ 
parations intended to supersede it. Iu boxes. Is.. 3s., 10s. 6d 

A ME R 1C AN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter s brush on Gis- 
hurst Compound, and working the lather into the infected part 

p ISHURSTINE for dry feet and boot comfort 

is much used by gardeners, fanners, ladies, sportsmen, 
and shore waders. Is sold by nurserymen and oilmen, with 
testimonials and directions for use Is boxes, fd. and Is. 

Wholesale by PRICES PATENT CANDLE COM- 
PANY. Limited. London. __ 

XKe Publisher begs to announce that the positions of Advev 
tU-mmts cannot be settled beforehand, nor can any inaranlts 
be given fen the continued repetition of the serw Adu rtisemeni 

in rucc& d&w f to zea by V 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 27, 1883. 

F TWO of onr partners being wholesale men 1 

. well acquainted with the best growers, places us in a •* 
*■ Position to buy from the best sources and at growers prices n 
/, We can, therefore, sell at less than most other reliable <1 
houses. “Do not be mislead by advertisers who state all “ 
r _ q^^jjj^ owd on ^ eir owu farms.”—COLLINS BROS, k £ 

[a — ——___ — 

., (1UR descriptive Floral and Vegetable Catalogue ^ 

witn cultural directions is now ready. It contains upwards 

- of 1000 varieties of flower seeds and all the leading vegetable 01 
5. seeds free on applicatio n.—COLLIN8 BROS, k GABRIEL. a 

5 fjHOlCE FL35lST“]FXlX^ERS^Our^eds J 

v - / are saved by tho best growers for Covent Garden Market; r< 
extolled by all and excelled by none; see our remarks on p 2 n 
J o f onr seed catalogue —COLLINS BROS k GABRIEL: , 

i! TOTE feel gratified at our cui>tomers undoubted ’ 

I si satisfaction with our endeavours during the past a 

bulb season by the numerous unsolicited testimonials and T 
repeated orders.—COLLINS BROS, k GABRIEL. c 

1 Ko fM 'COLLECTION OF VEGETABLE « 

1, UU» SEEDS contains 2 pts. Peas. 1 pt. Broad * 

Beans, 1 pt French Beans, 1 pkt Borecole, 1 pkt. Broccoli U 

- 1 pkt. Celery. 1 oz. Carrot, 1 pkt. Lettuce, 1 pkt. ODion, 1 oz. £ 
[ Cress, 1 oz Mustard, 1 oz. Radish. 4 oz. Turnip, i oz. Parsnip, I 

* 1 pkt Cabbage, 1 nkt. Savoy. 1 pkt. Cauliflower. 1 pkt. Vege- m 
. table Mmrrow, 1 pkt. Cucumber.—COLLIN8 BROS. & p 

GABRIEL. j| 

V QUALLY LI BERAL COLLECTIONS, No. 1, b 

- -U 10*. 6<1. ; No. 2. 18« ; No. 3., 23s. ; No. 4, 40s.; No. 5, 63s 1 

* -COLL INS BROS. A GABRI EL, ' J 

II VEGETABLE SEEDS, 3d. per pkt. — As- if 

r’ v paragus, Artichoke. Beet, Borecole. Broccoli. Brussels d 
r Bpronts, Cabbage. Savoy, Capsicum, Carrot, Cauliflower, -i 
■- Celery, Cress, Cucumber, Endive, Herbs, Leek, Lettuce, I 
if Melon, Mustard, Onion, Parsley. Parsnip, Radish, Spinach, ■* 
k Tomato, Turnip, Vegetable Marrow; above free. Early a 

2 Peas, first crop. Is. qt. ; Early-wrinkled Advancer, Is. 6d. qt. ; 

is Broad Beano iKnrly Longpop), tid. qt. See catalogue for ^ 
i, detailed list.— COLLI N S BROS, k GABRIEL. e 

f ’ "pLOWER SEEDS.—Hardy and half-annuals V 

-L and perennials. 2d. and 4d. per largo packet; choice oi 
y florist flowers, such as Begonias. Calceolaria, Cineraria, — 
j Balsams, Carnation, Cyclamen, Geranium, Primula, Pansy, > 
Ac.. saved by best grow ei s fr>r Covent Garden Market, Is. per I 
, pkt., fr ee —COLLINS BROS, k GABRIEL. V 

t TTY ACINTHUs CANDICAN^, white, a ma- s 

■LL Jestic, perfectly hardy, late flowering bulbous plant, B 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 

^_RMI8TIRED FOE TRANSMISSION ABROAD* 

"DAWKINS’ 58., 10s., 20s., and 40s. Collection 

of Vegetable Seeds will be found the cheapest invest¬ 
ment of the day; all seeds are guaranteed of the host 


■oj. jestic, perfectly hardy, late flowering bulbous plant, 
height 3 ft. to 5 ft., flowers somewhat resemble the Tuberose 
figured in The Garden, January 15,1881. 4s. 6d. per doz. * 6<L 
each, d eliver ed. COLLINS B ROS, k GABRIEL. 

fYLADlOLUS GaNDAVENSIs, beautiful un- 

VT named seedlings, 2s. per doz., free. Collections of ohoice 
exhibition kinds, 4s., Gs.. and 9s. per doz. ; brenchleyensis, 
5s. 6d. per 100., free.-COL LINS BROS, k GABRIEL. 

T ILIUM AURATUM.—Fino large bulbs, sure 
-LI to give satisfaction, la. each, 9s. dozen ; Iancifoiium or 
speciosum rubruin and roseum, large bulbs 5s. dozen, 
delivered; candidum, 3s. 6d. per doz,—-COLLINS BROS, k 
GABRIEL. __ 

A NEMONE CORONaRIA The Bride, a 

rarity, the only pure white of this section. All lovers of 
Anemones should adrl this to their collection. 2s. per doz, 
free -CO LLINS BROS, k GABRIEL. _ 

•’TUBEROSES may be had in flower almost 

-L throughout the year by' successional planting. Now is 
a good time to commence planting. The Pearl, a fine dwarf 
variety, 4s. 6d. doz; three for Is 3d., free. — COLLINS 
BROS, k GABRIEL, Seedsmen, 39, Waterloo Road, London, 

8JC._ 

"DOSES ! ROSES ! !—Best named varieties, 

J-w dwarf H. P.'s, our selection, 5 h. 6d. per doz. ; Pur¬ 
chaser's pclection, 7s. per doz. Part of land the lease has ex- 

E ired. Roses must be sold. Cash with order.—W. LOWE, 
lose Grower, Bees ton, Notts« 

POCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 

\J Patent Process. July 1, 1882. In consequence of the 
great scarcity of husks, from this date prices will be aa 
follows: Sacks, Is. 6d. each ; 10 saclm, 13s.; 15 sacks, 18s.; 
20 sacks, 23s.; 30 sacks, 30s. (all sacks included). Truck-load, 
fcfree on rail, £2. Limited quantities of P.M. special quality 
irranulated, in sacks only, 2 b. 6d. each (two prize medals). 
Terms, strictly cash with order.—CHUBB, ROUND k GO., 
Fibre Works. Weet Ferry Road. Millwall. London. E 

•QY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. — GAS 

D CONSERVATORY BOILER from 45s. ; Reflector Goa 
Cooking Stoves, from 10s. 6d. • Excelsior Gas Bath, jBSlOe.; 
The Calda Instantam ous Water Heater, £4 7s. fid.—G. 
SHREWSBURY, 59, Okl Bailey; Factory, Barrington 
Road, Brixton, 8. W. 


w Florist and Seed, Fanner, Hillingdon 

Heath , Ux bndge. .u 

TTKGETaBLK SEEDS.—Buy direct of tho 

V grower and save intermediate profits. Hawkins' guinea 
collection is a marvel of cheapness, and surpasses in quantity 
and quality all other collections offered. It embodies 
a constant supply of vegetables for a moderate-sized house¬ 
hold for the year, and is sent package and carriage free ou 
receipt of cheque or P.O.O.—Hillingdon Heath^ Nurseries, 
near Ux bridge. _ 

TTEGETABLE SEEDS, guaranteed of the very 

* best quality with full directions fer cultivation in 3d. 
mid 6d. packets free by post. Beet, Broccoli, Borecole. 
Brussels Sprouts, Carrot. Cabbage, Cauliflower. Celery. Cress, 
Clover, Cucumber. Endive, Gross, Leek, Lettuce, Mustard. 
Onion, Parsnip, Parsley, Radifh, Savoy, Spinach, Turnip. 
Vegetable Marrow.—T. HAWKINS, Nurseryman and Seeds- 
man, Hillingdon Heath. Middlesex. 

DEA, Hawkins’ 77 Wonder of the Age,” 

, .warranted to yield half as much again as any Pea in 
cultivation, a richly flavoured Marrowfat, price 3s. per quart. 
Unsolicited testimonial from Mr. Thomas Marriott, Castle 
Donnington, Derby: “ The Wonder of the Age Pea is the 
be st I ever grew.”—Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

"DOSE TREES.—From a selection of 300 of tho 

-Lb most admired varieties ; good strong tree*, 8s. doz., or 
if not less than 100 be taken. 45s.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hilling¬ 
don Heath Nursery, near Uibridge. 

MR- T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S.. begs to notify 

that his Illustrated Vegetable and Floral Catalogue 
and Guide for 1883 is now ready, and may be had free by post 
for three stamps. — Hillingdon Heath Nurseries, near 
U xbridge. __ 

OYCLAMEN, finest strain grown'. — Having 

vJ purchased the entire stock of one of the largest growers 
of this statelv flower T « a n offer good bulbs st 3s. per dor. 
-T. J. HAWKINS. Hil lingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

PJAMELLIAS.—Some fine young trees, well 

yj shaped and just coming into flower, in 44-in. pots, 3«. 
each; in 7-in. pots, 5s. each; and in 12-iu, pots, 10 b. each. 
Strong healthy plants, no heat required.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

rjHRYSANTHEMUMS.—From a selection of 

yj 200 of the most distinct and showy varieties : cuttingB 
Is. 3d. per dozen. 8a. 100.—T. J. HAWKINS. F.R.H S., 
Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. _ 

ARUM sethiopica— Special attention Jis 

-tJ. drawn to thU beautiful winter-flowering bulb, easily 
cultivated, and so useful for decorative purposes. Small 
sire, 3s., large ditto, 8e. per doz—T. J. HAWKINS, Hilling , 
don fietth, Uxbridge. 

T ILIUM AURATUM.—A fine case of these 

-LI princely flowers, easily cultivated without heat, and sur¬ 
passing all others of same tribe, price Is. each, or 9s. per 
dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

rPUBEROSE, deliciously scented white flower, 

-L easily grown, strong roots 5«. dozen; Gladioli, extra 
fine bulbs, 2s. 6d. dozen.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge. ___ 

rj.ERANIUM SEED.—Mrs. Pollock, Black 

vT Douglas, Prince Siherwin ?, Mrs. Turner, Crystal Palace 
Gem. and all the others of n >te. 100 seeds, 3s 6d —T J 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

flARDENIAS.—Strong plants of this choice 
LT and very beautifully scented flower, 3s. each. 30s. per doz.; 
very cheap,—T. J. HAW K INS, H illingdon Hea th. Uxbrid ge. 

CJWEET VIOLETS.--Russian,Neapolitan, Belle 

de Chatenay, Marie Louise, Duchess of Edinburgh, Czar 
and White Czar, 2s. doz., 12a. 100.—T. J. HAWKINS. 
Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge _ * 

OTEPHANOTIS.—Strong plants of this oeauti- 

U ful greenhouse creeper, so valuable for its highly Hcented 
and beautiful bloom. 3e. 6<L per plant.—T. J HAWKINS 
Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. _ 

pUCUMBER SEED.—Telegraph, Tender and 

yj True, and Marquis of Lome, twenty seeds for 6d — 
T. J. HAWKINS . Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

PELARGONIUMS—Regal, Show or Fancy ; 

-L nice sized plants from single pots. 3s. dozen, 20s. 100 — 

T J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 
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ngiLL BE READY EARLY IN JANUARY. 

VV —Sanders' new Pans* List for 1883, containing many 
beautiful illustration* of new Pansies, cultural information, 
and a variety of other matter. 8ent post free for four penny 
stamps, said Btamps to be deducted from first order given. 
Order at ouce.—WM. SANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, 
Staffordshi re. _.__—__ 

TVTOW READY. — Chrysanthemum cuttings, 

IN from 300 selected varieties. Is. per doz., posttree.- 
WM BANDERS, The Gardens, Leek, Staffordshire. _ 

pHRYS ANTHEMUMS, Rooted Cuttings.— 

\J Caraway and Co. will supply the best varieties incurved, 
Japanese, 4c., from their prize collection, their own selec¬ 
tion, free by post for 3e. per dozen ; cash with order.— 
CARAWAY and CO.. Seedsmen, Cl ifton. Bristol. _ 

"Pa^EST - ROSES 1 ROSES!—Best varieties, 
Xb true to name. Standards, 12s. 6d. per doz.; half 
standards, 10s. 6d. per doz.; dwarfs, 6s. per doz.; Climbing 
r. Q S.«r Any • Ml nhnipp dwarf Roses. 21s, J. W. 8 


Q WEET PEAS should now be sown. I have a 

O fine large white and beautiful carmine, both very dis¬ 
tinct and handsome, price 6d. per packet.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillin gdon Heath. Uxbridge. _ 

TRUIT TREES.—Clearance sale of 5 acres of 

X choice well established trees, now in full bearing and offered 
unusually cheap in consequence of the ground being required 
for ruilway purposes Apples, standards, half standards, or 
pyramids, 6 feetVfi feet, and 9 feet in stern lSs. per dozeu 
Cherries, 18s. to 24s ; Damsons, 18s. to 24s. ,1 tars, 18s. 
dozen ; Plums, 18s. to 30s. ; red, white, or black Currants, 3s. 
dozen ; Gooseberries. 3s. dozen; Apricots and Peaches, 
trained and established, 5s each. Special quotation when 100 
or more trees be taken. Taking into consideration the age 
and quality of the above trees, they willbe found ath**t 
60 per cent, under market value.—T. J. HAWKiNo, 
F.R. H.8.. Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridg e. 


TTARKNESS’carefully-sclectcd bulbs for pot or 
XI garden culture, all strong bulbs to bloom well thisseSM) 
Magnificent L. auratum. Is. each ; three. 2a. 9d ; mx, 5*- h 
lancifolium roseuin and rub rum, 8<1. each ; three. Is. bu. ns, 
2 h. 9d. ; twelve. 5*. L. tigrinum, 4<L each ; six. Is. 9d ; twefte. 
3s. L. candidum. six. Is. 9d.; twelve, 3« Thtmt 
Tiger Lily. td. each ; three, 2s. ; six, 3«. 6d. Splendid d< ahw 
Tuberose, “The Pearl.'’ three, Is. 3s. ; six, 2s. ; 

Beautiful named Gladioli, six. 3s. ; twelve. 5s. «L G. breneb- 
leyensis, Is. dozen ; G. •* The Bride," tine for «rtting, m. 
Is. 6d. ; twelve, 2s. Gd. Early-flowering scarlet Gladioli, h- 
dozen ; Tigridia or Tiger liower, six, Is. 6<L ; twelve-. 2 a. M. 
Suiierior French Ranunculi, six. 9d.; twelve. Is. 3d. An*- 
inoae japonica alba, handsome autumn-flowenng plan*. 
each ; six. 2s. 6d. ; twelve, 4s. 6<L Orders of 5s. bd. and 
carriage paid to any railway station in F.ngland. 
anu Wales, and to Liverpool for Ireland.—HARKNESo* 
8QNH, Nurserymen. gedale. 


J.W true to name. Standards, 12s. Gd. per aoz., nau , 

standards, 10s. 6d. per doz.; dwarfs, 6«. per doz.; Climbing TpLO WER SEEDS, guaranteed of the very best 
Roses, 5s. per doz.: 50 choice dwarf Roses, 21s, J. W. a £ quality, with full directions for cultivation. ui3d and 
selection ; cash with order; catalogue on application.- p Yk et a. post free. Alyssura, Aster, Balsam. Bartonia 

JAME8 WALTERS, Nurseryman, Exeter. _ (yellow), Canterbury Bells, Candytuft (mixed). Clarkia 


D OSES, CHEAP ROSES.-350 kinds to choose 

Dj from. Good plants of Hybrid Perpetuals, dwarf 
bushes, 6s. and 7s. per doz. ; varieties for 1882, 18s. per doz. ; 
standards, 18s. per doz.; half standards, 15s. per doz. , 
cheaper per 100; package free -catalogue free on applica¬ 
tion.—A. MOF# AT A SON, botanic Nurseries, Biggles¬ 
wade, B eds, _____ 

QCHOOLM ASTER.—The best new Apple and 

IJ good for exposed situations. First-class Certificate 

Bedford.___ 

va- 

B. OUVU| uhhihb, »J. 2<L 
ue one stamp. — W. E. 
Lolloway, London. N. 

_ ONION.—The 

Seed saved from large 
-THOMAS LAXTON, 


X quality, with Tull directions ior ouiumum, “ 

6d. packets, post free. Alyssum, Aster, Balsam. Bartonia 
(yellow), Canterbury Bells, Candytuft (mixed). Clarkia 
(mixed). Convolvulus major aud minor. Columbine. 
Gilia (blue). Godetia, Larkspur. Liuum, Lupines, Migno¬ 
nette,' Giant ditto, Nasturtiums, Nemophila, Penlla, 
Poppy. Pvrethrums, Stocks in variety, 8weei Williain^ Sun¬ 
flower, Wallflower, or any other.-T. J HANVK1N8. 
F.R.lf.8., Nurseryman and Seedsman, Hillingdon, near 
Uxbridge. 


MAGNIFICENT LIL1UM AURATUM.- 

1Y1 Large, round, selected bulba, will produce frewn ftveto 
twelve flowers. Is. 3d. each ; three 3a ; six. 5*. 6d., caj«p 
paid.—HARK NESS A 8QN, Lily Bulb Importers. Bedsk. 

DEAETIFUL NAMED IRIS, invaluable for 

13 herbaceous borders ; twelve strong roots of the it** 
varieties, all colours/named separately, 5s., carnage paid.— 
HARKNESS It SON, Bedale. *__ 


neai ora. ___ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Beet exhibition 
U rieties, guaranteed true to name. Strong cuttings, Is. 2d. 
dozen, 7s. 100, post free. Catalogue “ fa ™ r ' — w 
BOYCE. 14. Gloucester Road, Ho 


Bedford 


T7TNES ! VINES !—Murray’s Composition as a I 

V winter dressing for the total destruction of mealy bug, 
all kinds of scale, thrips, red-spider, and mildew on vines, 
Peaches, Figs, 4c.; one quart will dress an ordinary vinery. 
Price Is. 6d. per pint :2a. 6d. per quart. Testimonials on ap¬ 
plication to GEO. hhlRRAY, Gardener, Louth, Lincoln- 
s hire. Trade suppllel 


PUTTINGS strike freely now.— Pelargoniums, 

Vj Is. dozen, 8s. 100; variegated[Geraniums. 8«. 100, Is 6d 
dozen ; plain or Zomil ditto. 6s. 100; Fuchsias, all thebe* 
varieties! Is dozen, 6s. 100 ; Begonia. Is. 6d. < 

100 named varieties, 2s. dozen, 12s. 100.—T. J. HAWklti.., 
HilUngdon Heath, Uxbridge. _. 

QUPERB GLOXINIAS (crassifolia). — The 

O finest strain in the world. (See Gardening, June 17, 
1882) Nice bulbs, to flower this spring. 3s. and 4s. per dozen. 
Dost free ; extra large, flowered in single pots, 6s. ; start 
Kow. Printed directions for growth tree. These kc quite 
equal to named kinds, and much more vigorous and short m 
growth Fresh seed from this grand strata, Is. aud 2s per 
Kket.-B. C. RAVEN8CROFT, GranviUe Nursery, High 
Street, Lewisham. 8.E. 



BRIGHTON.— 1 To l>e Let on Lease, close to th» 

D centre of the fashionable eml of Brighton. 


j J centre or ttie rasmoname euu oi Brighton, and is 
tion with lawn tennis grounds, six glasshouses. Grape bw , 
ami Peach, in good working order; also about two acres et c* I 
tivated ground with fruit frees, 4c.—For fuU partio-bn, 
address MR. HARRY LILLY WHITE. Hove Rink, Bnghfoa 


"DIRST PRIZE BEGONIA SEED (tuberous).— 

X Having taken first prize for these lovely flowers^ at the 
Surrey Horticultural Show last summer, I offer seed from 
the prize plants, carefully hybridised with the finest-named 
varieties, at Is. and 2a. per packet, post-free. Gloxinia 


f DW Ylfc* 1CLICT3 wuu.i 

forms his splendid collection, this catalogue gives full particu¬ 
lars as to cultivation, with many hints to ensure success in 
bringing the blooms to show quality, sent post free one stamp, 
or with one dozen strong healthy cuttings. Is. 2d , correctly 
named; 25 for 2s. 3d.; 50 for 4s. ; 100 for7s.6d. For pur¬ 
chasers’ selection and new varieties see catalogue. — N. 
DAVIS. 66, Warner Road, Camberwell. _ 

Special Cheap Offer.—Carriage Pail. 

1 nn STRONG, healthy, two-year-old, 4 ft. to 
XUU 6 ft. (the best age to plant) Apples, Pears, Plums, 
ami Cherries of best sorti only (see lists) for £5; 60. 60s ; 25 
32s. 6d. ; 12, 18s. 

Qf\ OF the handsomest, best, and most easily 

OU grown hardy border plants from the open ground, 

J iving great quantities of bloom from March to November, 
or 25a ; 50, 20s.; 25,12s.; 12, 5s.; see list. 

"DOSES in best sorts only.—Standards, £5100, 

Xu £3 50, 15s. dozen; dwarfs on Manetti, 50s. 100, 30s. 50, 

9s dozen; dwarfs on own roots (large plants) or on seedling 
Brier, 60s. 100, 35s. 50.10s. dozen ; all strong, healthy plants. 
Extra fine standards and half -standards. Marshal Niel. 

30s and 24s. dozen, 15s. and 12 per half dozen. Climbing 
Roses, 6s. dozen. These are wonderful plants (see list). 

QTANDARD TEAS, to include Marechal 

10 Niel, Catherine Mermet, etc., my selection, 24s. dozen ; 
dwarf Teas, on seedling Brier from ground, 80s. 100, 12s. doz., 
my selection. 

1 o Best Show Carnations or Picotees or six of 
±/j each, 12s ; 12 best border Carnations, 9s. ; 12 best show 
Pinks, 12s. (See list). These are very fine. 

T7ICTORIA Red Currants, two-year-old, 10s 

V 100, 6s. 50. 

A QU1LEGIAS (Columbines), very large plants 
21 from open ground. Varieties of vulgaris, 10s, 100, 6«. 50. 
Aquilegia chrysanfha (yellow), ccerulea (pale blue and 
white), californica (scarlet and yeUow), the three, good 
blooming plants, 2s., 6 3a„ 12 4s., 50 12s., 100 21s. 

A GATH/EA CCELESTIS (the blue Daisy), 

xi Is. 3d. each, 6 6s., 12 9s., good plants. 

P IS K.EMPFERI, good large unbloomed 

plants from imported seed, 4s. dozen, 50 12s., 100 21s., 
1000 £5. A grand chance for new and valuable varieties. 

"HAISIES.— Double pink, 6s. 100; double quilled 

x) deep crimson, 8s. 100 ; mixed large flowering seedlingB, 

^All the above are guaranteed true to name, fine healthy 
plants, packed and carriage paid to any station in England 
for cash with order. 

QTANDARD BRIER STOCKS.-£4 10s. 1000, 

IJ 10s 100, 5s. 6d. 50 ; Manetti BtockB, £15 10,000. 35s. 1000, 
5s 100; be la Grifferaie Btocks, 40s. 1000,6s. 100; seedling Brier 
stocks, 30s. 1000. 5s. 100; Brier cutting Btocks, 45s. 1000, 6s. 
100 Very large Manetti stools, will yield any quantity of cut¬ 
tings, 30s. 1000. Carriage will not be paid on Rose stocks, but 
will be packed free for cash with order. 

W. FAR REN, 

HOW HOUSE NURSERIES, CAMBRIDGE. 

innn amateurs wanted, 1000 , 

XUUU to write for the Amateur's Annual. It contains 
much practical information on vegetable and flower garden¬ 
ing a calendar, and a beautiful coloured frontispiece A 
shilling packet of choice Pelargoniums given away with each 
cony next week. All free, 7d.—P. J. KANE, Florist, Kells, 
Co. Meatli _ __ 

PPLES for cordon training 6s. per dozen ; 
Pears, splendid pyramids, 9s. per dozen ; Robcs, strong 
dwarfs on Manetti, 6s. per dozen ; ShrubB, ornamental ever¬ 
green, 2 ft. to 5 ft., 25s. per 100 ; Quick, extra strong trans¬ 
planted. 21s. perOOD; Larch, Spruce, Austrian Pine, and 
about 20.090 oommon Yew all sizes at proportionately low 
prices; lists free.-THOMAS J. CAPARN, Newark-on- 


soeu ever onereu. — 

High Street, Lewisham, B.K_ ___ 

1 n PACKETS HARDY OR TENDER 

LA ANNUALS, six 5d. snd six Id - 

Is 2d., in illustrated descriptive packets.—W. CLLLING- 
FORD, Forest Gate. London. E, 


T AXTON’S NEW PEAS, Evolution u*4 

-Ll Willinm Hurst ; Laxtow s New Beans John Harrw* 
and Girtford Giant aud other novelties, in sejUed at * 

seedsmen.—Particulars post free from THOMAb LAN.TUI, 
Bedford. 


TO PACKETS VEGETABLE SEEDS, six 2d. 

| LA and six Id. packets Is., post free Is. 2d ; Gniou. Cavij- 
flower, Cabbage, Carrot. Parsnip, 4c.—W. CULLINUFORD. 
t orest Gate, London , E. 


"I O PYRETHRUMS, all finest sorts, ‘6 b., d»- 

XL* tinct colours and true to name; fine plants in pest 

Flower abundantly in any gardeni the whole 

valuable for cutting.— J. H. LEL, Royal Nursery. Croyik^ 

1 O Choicest-named Gloxinias poet free for 6s, 
LA -Good sized, well ripened roots, fit to start « 

12 new varieties of this year al*o i>oat free for lUa—JUtU 
H. LEY, jtoyal Nursery. Croydo n._. . _ i 

■nRAC.ENAS FOR DECORATION.-Tn-el'- 

x) handsome plants of Dnusenas, 21s., in 5-in. yc-u. l-vxl 

to 18 in. high, just beginning {to colour, aU finest 
dstinct sorts, as amabilis, \c.uugi, i 

Baptlsti, 4c., in iwrfect and vigonma conditicn. ^ j 

Packages included for cash with order. -J H. ILEA 
Royal Nurs ery, Croydon. 


BRUIT TREES.— Pyramid Apples and Pears, 

X best sorts, good plants, *6e., 9s., andlfe. per doz.; Straw¬ 
berries, 2s. Gd. per 100; Roses—La Grifferaie Rnse cuttings 
#«r iroi-k Is nor 100. 7s. 6d. per 1000, cash. Dwarf H P. 
Roses all the leading varieties, 7s. per dot, 50s. per 100.— 
WSL^CLIBRAN 4 80N. Oldfield Nurser y, Alt ri ncham 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS! CHRYSANTIIE- 

\J MUM8 ! !—Cuttings now ready of several hundred 
varieties, our selection. Is. 6<L per doz., 8s. per 100. The col- 

7 . ' _’__i.ua nil fha ,it>v *nd old sorts worth grow mg, 

it-se varieties, 2s. 6d. per doz. 
'Held Nursery, Altrincham 


MANSIONS IN FLAMES. 


MKRRYWEATHER A 

1YJL a selection of first-class F 


SONS have for Sai? 


XfJL a selection oi urM-uiaro -- 

second hand, all sizes, at Tery reduced prices OnkM 
at their Works, 63, Long Acre, London. lllustra..tu J 
send Id. stamp. 


TONGA 

FOR 


~ "Invaluable in facial V> 
ralgia. Haa prow4 
in all thoa© casea in ** 

hftva preacribed It.’'—Jf**'" 
Presa. 

*• Tonga maintsina Ri wf»| 
tat ion in the tre*sa*a» * 
Neuralgia.’’—Laacet- 
Tonga is now ar.ld at 2.S - - 
4s. 6d. and lla- OfaUCbts^ 
Pdodoh Cocst, 
Lombard St^ Lo*dc? 


riHEAP, VERY FINEST NEW SEEDS, 

l OumitMi-Our new Ulurtrated tie,-a Catalogue 

wholesale and retail priced, is id w ready. It contains moix 
than 5000 varieties or flower and vegetable seeds, of which 
about 1000 are to be had in Id. packets (u-mal 3d. packets). 

About 300various Stocks, 400 various Asters, all enumerated, 
and each colour distinctly desenbed; 1500 varieties miscel¬ 
laneous flower seeds, comprising florists tlowtrs (all 
miaranteed flnest strains iu ••xi.-tence), annuals. 8 r eeuhoiise 
and hothouse plants, ornamental shrubs, 4c., 4c. Agricul¬ 
tural seeds Vegetable seeds in flnest chmee and variety. 

/Slat about one half, and many much less than one half, the A TTT T A CnTT* 

swsrsss? SINGLE DAHLIA SEE. 

Catalogue free) on application.—H. 8CHMLLZKK & tu., 

71, Waterloo Street. Glasgow 


NEURALGIA 

ALLEN * HANBURYS _ 

FLOWERS FOR MARKET 

AND 

TABLE DECORATION. 


SPECIAL SELECTION. 


•DEGONIA SEED, tuteroru, carefully liybri; 

D dised, mixed, 7d. and Is. per pocket free. J. LEGGBT1, 


packet free. 
Roac 


disco, nuxeu, iu. w u «. i • ■ — • • • 

70, Frinlerick Street, Caledonian Road, London. * 

MR- R. W BEACHEY, 
Fluder, Kingakerswell, Devonshire, 
TERS, for cash with order, the following 
_ CHEAP PLANTS, all guaranteed to be^ of the finest 
Txwsible quality, true to name, and carefully packed 
STANDARDS, 3 ft. to 4 ft., 15s. dozen ; ditto, 2 ft. 

sSSTSkiSV doien; GIANT rOLYANTHUS. #u«.t 
strain n England. Is. 6d. dozen; ditto, extra large, In 
bloom, 2s. 6d. dozen ; PAN8IFJ5. finest show and fancy, 3s. 
dozen : PANSIES and VIOLAS, Jedding. Is. M dozen; 
DAISIES, six sorts. 4s. 100, Is. dozenHERBAOEOl^ 
PHLOXES. 100 sorts, named, 3s. dozen ; ROCK 1 LANTS, 
rn . WA ,.?' .. o_ . inn PT AX’TS f«, irardeil CUV 111 


«fParar 

1*. 6i. i 


'rent.’ 

digitize 


all sizes at pre 
[AS J. CAPA 

Google 


If seed of Single Dahlia be sown in gentle horoi 
February, nice plants will be ready to plant out uj , 
will bloom until cut flow a by frost. Plants oi t 
Dahlia lifted in August and brought within doers 
temperature bloom until Christmas. 

Per packet, pari t 

Collection of 10 very fine sorts (separate), pul up 

Splendid mixed seeds from the 'following?'>rt 
tji»e) and others ... •• -- **-» 

Cervautesi, brilliant carmun - 
t^olbri, very dwarf scarlet 
Gracilis type, rich scarlet. 4c., mixed 
Gracilis perfccta, velvety-scarlet 

Gracilis elegaup, fine scarlet. 

Yellow Queen, tine deep yellow 
White Perfection ) 8r ] on did whites.. 

Ware’s W hite Queen i 1 
Paragon, velvety-maroon, edged with r -y ] i 

beautiful .. . 

Coccinea frustranea, scarlet. 

Scap'igera, dwarf brilliant ro<i 
Zimapani, the black Dahlia. 

dwarf compact habit, colour clan. ; cruu 
black, and very free to bloom 


finest named snow, is., os., io m. 

colours, 3s. dozen ; brenchleyensis, best scarlet, Is. dozen; 
Bride, pure early white, Ne Plus Ultra, early scarlet, 2s. 
dozen : FERNS, twelve choice^ ^7 lh °V^ T n J c ^ ( 
FUCHSIAS, twelve named, 2s. bd. ; PELARGONIUMS, 
twelve named, 4s. ; GERANIUMS, twelve named. 4s. ; 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, plants, 2e. 6<1. dozen cuttings, 
Is 2d. dozen, named ___ ___ 

Special Cheap Offer of Easily Grown 
Japanese Lilies. 

WE OFFER THREE DOZEN good souiul 

V V Japanese Lilies in ten beautiful Borta for 21s., carnage 
and package free ; cash with order. 

JNO JEFFERIES 4 SONS, Bulb Merchants, Cirencester. 


* * Seed of th^ very unique 
incr plant, COSMEA BIPINNATA *- 
PURE A, so much admired at pretser 
visitors to Chiswick, 0d. per packet. 

CataloQUt -; vtry ixlrct edition far ISSS, rx«^T r»**i 
NIX STAMPS. SfKCwl #'fds to M'tr far It*■, •- / r 

runt may b< deducted Jrvm all urtlrrt nborr For . 

tHilue. 

HARTLAIT 


OLD ESTABLISHED SEED WAREH^UsL 

24, PATRICK STREET, COfc* 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSifl^HI 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


r\fl HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

J\J for 26«.—Richard Smith k Co.’s selection of the 
w contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 

uitiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as 
produce dowers and render the garden attractive all 
ough the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
[1TH 4 CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcest er. 

3 A PE VINES and ORCHARD HOUSE 

TRKE8 IN POTS.—Grape Vines, extra strong, ahort- 
nted, and well ripened ; planting canes, 3s. 6d. to 5e. each ; 
;r» strong fruiting cam*. 7s. 6d. to 10s. Orchard-house 
es, fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 
iricets. Plums, Cherries, Pears, Apples, and Figs. De- 
iptive price list for Id. stamp.—RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., 
inwrymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester._ 


PPLE TREES with MISTLETOE growing 

. on them.—Price from 7s. 6d. to 21s. each.—RICHARD 
1ITH k CO.. Nurserymen. Worcester._ 


TICCA or “ Adam’s Needle” is a plant which 

is neither so generally known nor planted as much as it 
erves to be. for when in flower it is a most beautiful ob- 
t, its Aloe-like leaves and appearance being at once re- 
rkable and suggestive of tropical vegetation. The under- 
ntioned kinds are perfectly hardy and suitable for planting 
gardens of all sizes : Yucca gloriosa pendula, Is. 6d. to 
6d. each; Yucca fllamentoea. Is. 6<L to 3s6<L each ; Yucca 
urva. Is. 6d. to 3s. Cd. each.-RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
rserymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 


OSES —Well rooted, many Bhooted, truly 

named, of matured vigorous growth, and of the best 
da. Dwarfs, R. S. k Co.’s selection, 8s. per doz., 60 b. per 
; Standards, 21s. per doz —RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
rserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


LOWERING SHRUBS in great variety, such 

as Hydrangeas, Lilacs, Deutzias, Spirseas, Cytisus, 
iom, Pyrus, Beiberis, Double Cherry, Scarlet Hawthorn, 
rider Rose, k c., 8s. per doz., 60s. per 100. Descriptive List 
application.—RICHARD SMITH k CO„ Nurserymen and 
d Merchants, Worcester._ 


’ECLAL OFFER of surplus Stock, in fine and 

frequently transplanted Trees of various and choice 
i’s at rorceedinyly low prices. The List free on application. 
1 CHARD SMITH Jt CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 
nts, Woroester. 


iAK ALE,—Exceptionally fine roots for forc¬ 
ing, 2s. 6d. per doz., 16s. per 100. Asparagus, strong for 
:ing, 12s. per 100'specially selected ditto, 16s. per 100.— 
'HARD SMITH k CO., Nurserymen i * ~ 


nta, Worcester. 


and Seed Mer- 


CLEMATIS IN POTS of all the 

finest double and single varieties (some of 
flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
7 shade, from pure white to the darkest purple) for climb- 
and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, strong plants; 
xiptive list on application.—RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., 
■serytnen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


5 PARAGUS.—The best roots for planting 

that money can procure, 2s. 6d. per 100. This delicious 
table does not require half the expense often incurred 
litigation. For directions see Seed Catalogue free on 
ication -RICHARD SMITH & CO., Seed Merchants 
Nurserymen, Worcester. 


LEES FOR STREETS, TREES FOR 

AVENUE8, 4c„ TREES AND SHRUBS which 
stand smoke; beautiful plants in pots of various tints 
of low growth for winter bedding, window boxes, 4c. 
same plants may be used year after year). For prices, 
of above see descriptive list, free on application.— 
H ARD SMITH 4 CO,, Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 


PERS for Walla, Trellises. &c., in great 

variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
A may easily be made beautiful. D escript ive list 
advice on application.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
erymev and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


:\V AND SELECT GLOXINIAS.—12 very 

splendid named varieties for 6s. ; 6 ditto for 3s , in fine 
■b. Being now dried off they travel well by post. 
KDL.ING GLOXINIAS, from the very best strains. Fine 
. at 2s. 6<L and 4s. per dozen, post free. Potted up now 
will flower early. GLOXINIA SEED, from the 
it flowers and best strain extant. Is. per packet, post 
from 

B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex. 


L/KNDID SEEDLING TUBEROUS- 

tOOTED BEGONIAS, from the finest and best 
i extant, varied colours, free bloomers. The Bulbs 
.ffered are very fine, and being dormant can with safety 
kuxniitied by poet. Fine Bulbs at 4s., Ga., and 9s. per 
t. pout free. 

SONIA FROKBELI.—This free-blooming, deep scar- 
.rge- flowered Tuberous Begonia is now offered in fine 
i at 6*. per dozen, or 9d. each, post free. 
VTKR-BLOOMING BEGONIAS, 8hrubby kinds.— 
free-flowering winter bloomers are offered, 6 fine 
ies for 3s., post free. 

L.IAOK BEGONIAS.—These large-leaved decorative 
axe offered. 6 best varieties for 3s., post free, from 
B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex. 


GLE DAHLIAS.—Fine Pot Roots are 

OW offered of these useful Dahlias, so valuable for cut 
SCARLET and YELLOW, at 4s. per dozen, or 0d. 
T»ost free. 

OL.K DAHLIAS.—12 splendid varieties, In good pot 
for Gs.. post free. 

d PONE or BOUQUET DAHLIAS.-12 superb varie¬ 
ties useful class for cut bloom, in good pot roots, for 
»»t free, 

j W and FANCY DAHLIAS.—12 very superb varie- 
: these large-flowered kinds, in good pot roots, for 4s., 

ree. 

( ; DE DAHLIA SEED, saved from the best and most 
L kinds, in packets, 3d., 6d., and Is. each, poBt free, 

B. W. KNIGHT. FlorisLBattle. Sussex. 


JOHN QUEEN’S 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of all the 

J- newest, choicest, and best Fuchsias, Coleus, Chrysan¬ 
themums. siDgle and other rare and choice Dahlias, zonal 
Pelargoniums, and thousands of other things suitable for the 
decoration of the greenhouse, window, and garden, is now 
ready, and will be sent, poet free, to any address for three 
penny stamps, which may be deducted from first order 
over 5s. 

8HOW PEL A RGONIUM8. 

200 of the best varieties to choose from, including show. 
French, fancy, and spotted varieties; potted at once will 
make a fine enow this spring. Twelve varieties, oorrectly 
named, my selection, for 4s.; 6 varieties for 2a. For Regal 
and other choice varieties see catalogue, 3d. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

My stock of these comprises all the best large-flowering, 
Japanese, early-flowering, and Pompone. Twelve varieties, 
correctly named, for 3s.; 6 varieties for Is. 6d. ; unrooted 
half-price. For the best new varieties see catalogue, 3d. 

FUCHSIAS. 

The best varieties for exhibition and the decoration of the 
greenhouse or window. Twelve beBt exhibition varieties for 
4s. Gd., 6 varieties for 2s. 6d. ; splendid decorative varieties, 
12 all different, correctly named, for 2s. 6<L, 6 varieties for 
Is. 6d. For the splendid new varieties see catalogue, 3d. 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. 

The most useful plants grown ; no other plants of such easy 
growth are capable of making such a show as these, and 
that, too, at all seasons of the year. Six beautiful varieties 
for 3s. Charles Darwin and La France are the best intro¬ 
ductions of late years ; Is. 3d. each. For new varieties see 
catalogue, 3d. 

HARDY PERENNIALS AND OTHER PLANTS 

Old Crimson Clove Carnations, Is. each ; three for 2s.: 
Carnations (mixed), 2 h. per doz.; double Primroses (white, 
lilac, and yellow), Gd. each ; Polyanthus, Is. doz.; Silene. Is- 
doz. ; Daisies (red, white, and pink), la doz., 6e. per 100; 
alpine Wallflowers, 4<L each, 3« doz. ; Hepatica (double 
red and single blue), 6d. each ; Pentstemons, 2s. doz. ; old 
Clove Pinks, Is. doz ; I!turn coccineum, 6dL each. 4s. 6d. 
per doz. ; the true old double white Rocket, 6d. each ; Fair 
Maids of France, 6d. each ; Rudbeckia Newmani, 9d. each. 
Hundreds of other hardy plants, see catalogue, 3d. 

SINGLE DAHLIA SEED. 

This seed is the best that money can buy, being Baved 
from all the best novelties of 1882; sown early and grown 
on will commenoe to bloom in July. Seed, in splendid mix¬ 
ture, Is. per pkt. Saved separately from that most charming 
of all single Dahlias, viz., White Queen. Is. per nkt. 8aved 
separately from that splendid variety Paragon, the admira¬ 
tion of all. Is. per pkt. Orders now being booked for plants 
of White Queen and best named varieties. Full particulars, 
see catalogue, 3d. 

JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 

PLOWER SEEDS IN ]PENNY PACKETS 

X FOR THE MILLION.-12 packets. Is. ; 50 packets, 4s; 
100 packets. 7s., post free. Catalogues, containing over 300 
varieties to select from, sent on application from B. W. 
VWnuT Floret Fftttle. Russex. 


JN 


JiW PikK GKKAN1UM PRINCESS 

HELEN. — This is the best winter-blooming pink 
Geranium yet produced, also the best pink bedder, as frees 
bloomer as the old Vesuvius, never seeding outdoors, a great 
boon for a pink. Good plants. Is. Rd. each, post free. Henry 
Jacoby, best crimson, Gd. each ; I’ve Got It and Priina Donna, 
the best two whites, 6d. each ; W. B. Miller, largest and best 
scarlet, 6d. each, jjost free, fiom B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, 
Battle, Sussex. 

TTLY OF THE VALLEY for forcing.- 

Xl Splendid strong buds (true Berlin variety), 100 for 7s. 6d ; 
500. 30s. ; 1000, 50s. Splendid clumps full of buds. Is. 6d. each, 
13s. Gd. per dozen, 25 for 23e., 50 for 42s., 100 for 80s.— 
HOOPER 4 CO., Covent Garden. Louden. 

TSH~PLANTS - WANTED73 ft. to4ft; state 

-Cl. lowest price per thousand.—J. W. NUTTS, 17, Clement’s 
Inn, Strand. London. _ 

H ARDY ORCHIDS.—Send for our cheap list 

of the above. 12 sorts, our selection, 6s.—F, W. 4 H. 
BTANSFIELD, Sale, near Manchester._ 


T AING’S GENUINE SEEDS.-General cata- 

JLl logue of Vegetable. Flower, and Agricultural Seeds 
and prices of Begonia roots, all sent post and carriage paid ; 
lists free on application.—Address, J. LAING 4 OO., Forest 
Hill. 


T AING’S GOLD MEDAL BEGONIAS.— 

-Ll Choice hybridised SEED, superior to all others, was 
again awarded first prizes at the London shows. Sealed 

K :kets, by post. Is., 2s. 6d., an d 5«. each. All first quality. 

e trade supplied.—J. LAlNG 4 CO, Seedsmen, Forest 
Hill.’S. E. 


PANSY SEED.—Best time to sow is now. 

X Finest fancy, all from best named flowers, Is., 2s. 6d.: finest 
show, Is., 2s. 6d.; fiuest bedding, 6d., Is.—Mr. R. W. 
BEACHEY, Finder, Kingskerswell, Devon. 


Important Notice. 

R W BEEDELL’S NEW YEAR’S COL- 

• LECTION of 10 Packets of Choice Flower seeds of the best 
Htrains only : Primula, Cineraria, Calceolaria, Begonia, Ver¬ 
bena, Gloxinia, Cyclamen, Balsam, Single Dahlia, Pansy, and 
his newTbook entitled “ Useful and Practical Advice on the Cul¬ 
tivation of Florist’s Flowers, 4c.,” post free, 3s. 6d. The above 
seeds can be had separately, 6d. per packet, or the book post 
free 6d.—The Nurseries, Wailington. 


KTINTH Year of distribution.—Telegraph Cu- 

Lv cumber, warranted: R. W. Beedell’s noted strain; 
every seed saved personally from handsome and true fruit; 
the only sort grows ; 16 seeds, la, post free.—The Nurseries, 
Wailington. Surrey._ 


co Hardy Perennial and Florist Flower 
Seeds. 

DN1AS S. WARE lias pleasure in announcing 

^iiat his catalogue of the above, including the most 
and showy varieties, is now ready, and may be had 
retc upon application. 

Ylale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham Loudon. 

—/V list of hardy bulbs for sprfng planting 

Digitized by VjrtJ 


OINGLE DAHLIA SEED. - Ware’s suiierb 

O Rtrain ; saved from 12 distinct varieties of Paragon, 6d. 
and Is. per pkt ; ditto mixed, from all the leading varieties, 
same price, post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, 
Wailington. Surrey._ 


A 0 flfln CATALOGUES of choice seeds in 

1 small Quantities and new plants now ready, 

post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, WaUington, 
Surrey._ 


rt ARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fibre 

VT Refuse, 4d. per buKhel, 100 for 25s.; truck (loose). 40 h. 

Light Brown Fibrous Peat--6e. tkL per sack. 5 sacks 25«., 
sacks 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat—5e. per sack, 5 sacks 22s , 
sacks 4<L each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9a. per bushel, 15s. half 
ton, 26e. per ton : in 2 bushel bags, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, la. per bushel. Sphagnum 
Moss, 8s. 6d. per sack. Manure*, Garden Sticks, Virgin 
Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats, 4o. Write for free 
Price List. H. G. SMYTH, 17a, Coal Yard, Drury Lane (late 
of Castle Street Long Acre)._ 


Garden Requisites. 

A S SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL GARDENS, 

TX the leading Gentry, and Florists of the United Kingdom. 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse, best quality, la. 6<L per sack ; 10 for 
13s.; 15 for 18a.; 30 for 30s., sacks included. Truck (loose), 
free on rail, 40s.; Selected Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s. per 
sack; 5 for 22s. Gd. Black Peat, 4s. Gd. per sack ; 5 for 20s. 
Coarse Silver Sand, Is. 6d. per bushel; 14s. half ton : 25s. 
per ton. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf-mould, and Feat- 
mould, each at Is. per buBhel. Prepared Compost for Dot¬ 
ting, la. 4<L per bushel, 5s. per sack ; sacks and bags 4d. 
each. Fresh Sphagnum, 8a. 6d. per sack. Manures of ail 
kinds. Garden Sticks and LabelB, virgin Cork, Russia Mats, 
and everything necessary for the garden and conservatory. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, 8d. per lb.: 28 lb., 18s. SPEOlALITE 
Tobacco Paper, lOd. per Id. ; 28 lb., 21s. These articles are 
thoroughly impregnated with Tobacco juice, and, being Bolcly 
imported by us,, cannot be obtained elsewhere. Price List on 
application.-W HERBERT 4 CO., 19, New Broad Street, 
Loudon, E.C. (turning by Gows, fishmonger, ona minute 
from Broad Street Station). 


For beautiful Flowers and Plante 
Use J. Hagarty'a Celebrated 

GARDEN REQUISITES 


* 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 

p.OGOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, la. 3d. j>er 

\J bag; 10 for) 12 b. : 15 for 17a; 30 for 30s.; truck load 
free on rail, 35s.: Best Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s. per sack. 6 
for 22s. 6d.: Black Fibrous Peat, 4s. 6d. per sack, 5 for 20s , 
sacks 4d. each; Coarse Silver Sand, Is. 6d. per bushel; Yellow 
Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, and Peat Mould, Is. per bushel 
Bulb Compost. Is. 4<L per bushel, 5s. per sack. Manures of 
all kinds ; fresh Sphagnum, Garden Sticks and Labels. Russia 
Mats, 4c. Tobacco Cloth and Paper. The best imported. Cloth, 
8dL per lb.; Speciality Paper, lOd. per lb. Write for Price 
List—J. HAG ARTY, Garden Requisite Stores, Union 
Chambers, Wormwood Street, Old Broad Street, London, E.C 


OOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 

By Chubb’s Patent Process, as supplied to all the Royal 
Gardens and Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful at all 
seasons. Invaluable for Potting, Plunging, Forcing, Fern¬ 
eries, Strawberries, Bedding-out Plants, 4c. Destroys all 
slugs and insects July 1, 1882. 

In consequence of the great scarcity of Husks and 
enormous Continental demand for our “ Refuse,” wo 
are compelled from this date to advance prices as 
follows, and only orders accompanied by remittance 
will receive attention (in rotation). We also find it 
necessary to caution purchasers to beware of spurious 
imitations, and buy the genuine Refuse direct. Sacks, Is. Gd. 
each: 10 sacks, 13s.; 15 sacks, 18s.; 20 sacks, 23s.; 30 sacks, 
30s. (all sacks included): truck load, free on rail, £2. 
Limited quantities of P.M. special quality granulated, in 
sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for potting 
and use in conservatory. Terms, strictly cash with order. 
To obtain the genuine article, buy direct from the manufac¬ 
turers, CHUBB, ROUND 4 CO., Fibre Works, West Ferry 
Road. Mill wall, London. E. 


POULTRY WIRE NETTING, Galvanised, 

1 can be obtained at exceptionally low prices from 
FRANCIS MORTON 4 OO. (Limited), 1, Delahay Street, 
Westminster. Price Lists on application. _ 


PALVANISED FITTINGS FOR WIRING 

VT FRUIT WALLS.—F. MORTON 4 CO., 1, Delahay 
Street, Westminster, 8.W.. supply these, at following prioes, 
for cash to accompany order : Tightening Raidisseurs, 2s. 8d. 
per doz. ; Terminal Holdfasts, Is. 8d. per doz.; Eyes for 
Guiding the Wires, 5d. per doz. ; Wire, la. lOd. per 1U0 yds.; 
Winding Key (only one required), 4<L Bags for packing extra' 


IJOSEI HOSE! HOSE !—Patent Rod Rubber 

■LL Garden'Hose, stands severe tests of Government Depart¬ 
ments, thus proving superiority of quality. Lasts four times 
as long as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter in weight, 
greater in strength, and cheaper in the long run than any 
other hose for garden use. A correspondent writes, ** I have 
had a length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine y ears, and 
It is now as good as ever.” Private customers supplied at 
trade prices.—Samples and prices of MERRYWEATHER 4 
SON8. Manufacturers. 63. Long Acre, W.O. 


PURE WOOD CHARCOAL for Agricultural, 

X Horticultural, and Sanitary purposes; also for Vine 
Borders, Flower Beds , and Pots—Prices on application to 
HIRST, BROOK. 4 HIRST, Manufacturers, Lee Is. 


T C. STEVENS’ HORTICULTURAL, 

J* SOIENTIFIO, and NATURAL HISTORY BALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Oovent Garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application, or poet free. 


nREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

VT Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 feet by 7 feet, 
£4; Paxton, 10 feet by 8 feet, £5; Special Conservatory, 
12 feet by 8 feet. £6. Tenant’s fixtures ; drawings, 3d.—York¬ 
shire Horticultural Works, Windhill, Bradford. 


TTEEL’S GARDENER’S FRIEND and 

IX BLIGHT DESTROYER, WINTER DRESSING, 
4c., used by gardeners of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and 
Nobility in preference to all other insecticides. 3d. per gallon. 
Descriptive pamphlet —KEEL 4 HAWES, Bath. 




•TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. —Sound bulbs of 

X the finest Rtrain extant, mixed colours, post free in 
doz.—RAVENSCROFT, Granville 


strong boxes, 3«. Cd. |H>r . 
Nursery. LcwiBham, 8. E. 


Enterprising firms who wish the best retnrns for money 
invested in advertising should remember that “Gardening 
Illustrated ’’ reaches a greater number than any other 
journal devoted to horticulture or rural affairs. Its circu¬ 
lation is more than double that of the whole of the other 
horticultural journals of the United Kingdom pat together- 
Experienced advertisers state that their results from ad¬ 
vertisements in “Gardening Illustrated” are far better 
lhan from any other paper, not excepting the great 
London dailies. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY * 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


^ The BEST are the CHEAPEST. 


[Jan. 27 , 1883 . 


~ y The Covent Garden 

Seeds are 

c frareApuJe. Cheapest and Best. 

HOOPER’S RENOWNED COVENT CARDEN SOXES OF SEEDS 

Include a whole year’s supply, and will give unqualified satisfaction to the purchaser. 


a VEGETABLE ;; *=£; 

5 seeds 5-fiB. 6i : 

„ 6— 12s. 6d. , 

“ Your Guinea Collection Is a marvel of cheapness, 


No. 1—105s.; cash price, 100s.; carriage and packing free |g 
»» 2— 63s. „ 60s. „ „ 

ii 3 42s. ,, 40s. ,, ,, 

„ 4— 31s. 6d. „ 30s. „ „ 8| l 

» 6 21s. ,, 20s. ,, ,, ’S’g 

„ 6— 12s. 6d. „ 12s. „ „ H .2 

a marvel of cheapness, and the produce was.emlnently satisfactory.” 


Cottager’s Collection I Cablago, Parsnip, Onion, V egetabfe. BMn - I 2s. 6d. 

« -d ~DT fWKTVT) No. 1—42s.; cash price, 40s.; forwarded free ; contains 182 varieties. 
Sjlg-S iJjUVVilXt „ 2—31s.6d. „ 30s. „ „ „ 132 

jcj-g *■§ OT?T 1 ‘nCI ” ^—21s. „ 20s. „ „ „ 89 „ 

-S BhijUo „ 4—10s. 6d. „ 10s. „ „ „ 62 

THE OOVENT GARDEN COLLECTIONS OP ANNUALS, 

IN PRETTY FLORAL ENVELOPE, WITH FULL INSTRUCTIONS FOR CULTIVATION, CONTAINING 
12 varieties. Is.; post free, Is. l£d. Twelve collections, 11s. 6d., forwarded free. 

25 „ 2s. „ 2s. 2d. „ „ 22s. 6d. „ „ 

Our notoriety for Seeds of high quality is established on a reputation of 50 years’ standing. 
Catalogue, with Coloured Plate of New Single Dahlias, post free for 4<L, which is returned again to purchasers. 

HOOPER & CO., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


G-EUSrTXIIfcTIE! SEEDS. 


JAMES VEITCH & SONS, 

THE ROYAL EXOTIC NURSERY, CHELSEA, S.W. 


The “ Chelsea ” Collections of Elower Seeds, 

5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s., and 21s. each. 

Selected for the use of Amateurs and all having small gardens. These collections are arranged on the most 
liberal scale, and contain only really good and beautiful varieties. 

COLLECTION PRICE 10s. 0d. CONTAINS- 
12 varieties finest double-flowered French Asters 12 varieties choice Half-hardy and Tender Annuals, in- 

0 ,, Large flowering German Ten-week Stocks eluding Phlox Drummondi, Petunia, Double 

12 „ selected Hardy Annuals, including Larkspur, Balsam. Lobelia, Double Zinnia, Ac., Ac. 

Candytuft, Convolvulus, Scarlet Llnum, 4 „ Everlasting Flowers 

Ac., Ac. 1 os. mixed Sweet Peas 

0 „ showy Biennials and Perennials 4 oz. large flowering crimson Mignonette 

ROYAL EXOTIC NURSERY, CHELSEA, S.W. 


NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots. 

Seller’s selection, 90s. per dozen. Purchaser’s ditto, 98s. 
The above comprise all the best English and French raised 
Hybrid Perpetual* Perpetual Polyantha, Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
and Perpetual Moss. 

Roeee of 1881 

Of above-named classes, 18s. to 34s. per dozen, In poll. 
Choice Roeee. 

Tea-soented, Hybrid Tea, Noisette. China, and Botubon 
18s. to SM. per dozen; strong plants, in pots. 

Descriptive List on application. 

RICHARD SMITH * CO., 

jrURflEBYMEN AND SEED MERCHANTS. 
WORCESTER. 

The Largest Bose Gardens in England, 

CRANSTON’S NURSERIES 

(Established 1786). 

ROSES O N OWN ROOTS 

A large quantity of very fine plants of Hybrid 
Perpetuals, Bourbons, Hybrid Chinas, Ac. List 
of varieties, with prices, on application. 

CRANSTON’S NURSERY AND SEED CO. 

(LIMITED). 

KING’S ACRE. .HEREFORD* 

Digitized b/\j0V iQlC 


DANIELS’ 

White Elephant 
P OTAT O. 

The most wonderful cropping Potato 

In the world ; price 3s. per peck, 10s. 6d. per bushel, 20e. per 
cwt., £18 per ton. 200 other kinds, including many novelties 
not before offered, now ready for sending out. 

Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue 

Gratis and post free to all Intending purchasers. 

daniels~bros7norwich. 

SEED CATALOGUE 

And Cultural Guide, 1883. 

▲ full and complete list of all approved varieties of 

Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 

And all the genuine NOVELTIES of the season. 

Sixty pages of most valuable information post 
free for two stamps. 

J. CHEAL & SONS, 

CRAWLEY, SUSSEX. 


STERLING 

NOVELTIES 

Pronounoed by the Royal Horticultural Society and 


other acknowledged Authorities to be 


BONA FIDE IMPROVEMENTS 

VECETABLESERIES. 

Garters’ Telephone Pea—\ 

First-class Certificate Royal Horticultural 
Society. Over 50 First prizes at country 
shows. xxave 

Price in sealed packets, 2s. 6<L per pint. 

-- won 

Garters’ Stratagem Pea — 

Two First-class Certificates Royal Horti- Over 
cultural Society, and over 40 First Prizes 
at country shows. lOO 

Price in sealed packet* 2s. 6d. per pint, j 

Carters’ Pride of the Market 1 Flr8t 

Pea. — First-class Certificate Royal Prizes. 
Horticultural Society. 12 First Prizes I 
during last year. 

Price in sealed packets, 2s. &1 per pint / 

Carters’ Emerald Melon. 

The best green-flesh variety. 

Price in sealed packets. Is. 6d. and 2s. 6cL, post free. 

Carters’ Blenheim Orange Melon 

—The best scarlet-flesh variety. 

Price in sealed packet* 1* 6d. and 2* 6d.,'post free. 

Garters’ Leviathan Bean. 

The longest-podded and finest Broad Bean in cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Price in sealed packets, 2s. 6d. per pint 

Garters’ superb new fringed. En¬ 
dive. —More compact and finer curled than any 
other variety. 

Price in sealed packets, Is. and 2s. 6d , post free. 

Carters’ Cardiff Castle Cucumber 

—Commended by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
Price in sealed packets. 2s. 6d per packet, post frer 

Dean’s Cosmopolitan Potato.— 

Awarded only Silver Medal Birmingham. Novem¬ 
ber, 1882. The entire stock of this Potato is in our 
hands and that of the raiser. 

Per pound. Is. 6d. ; per half-peck, 9* 

Celery-rooted Fennel. 

A novelty the south of Europe. 

Price u sealed packets. Is. lier packet, post free 

Carters’ Perpetual Parsley.—Stand? 

four years before going to seed. 

Price in sealed packets, la. per packet, poat free 

Fern-leaved Celery. 

A distinct and novel variety. 

Price in sealed packets, Is. per packet, post free 

Carters’ new and valuable Onions: 

Carters’ Golden Queen. 

Carters’ Silver Ball. 

Carters’ Golden Globe Tripoli 

\ The best exhibition varieties in cultivation. 

Each—Price in sealed packet* Is. 6d. and 2 k 6cL per 
p acket, post free. _ 

Carters’ Dedham Favourite To¬ 
mato.— First-class certificate Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

Price in sealed packets. 2s. per packet, poet free. 

Carters’ Longsword Dwarf Bean — 

A Beau for all the year round. 

Price in sealed packets, 2s. 6<L per pint 

Carters’ Extra Early Forcing 

Cauliflower.—Much earlier than any othr? 
variety. 

Price in sealed packets, 1 b. 6<L and 2* 6JL pa 
packet, post free. 

FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEE 

Carters’ VadeMecum for 1883 

Price 1*., post fret. 

THE QUEEN’S ( R ^„, ) ~ H.BH THE 

SEPT1HMEW. | Command | PElMCEof WALED 

Is.HighHolborn, London, W.C. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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THE VILLA GARDEN. 
i villa garden laid out in the natural style 
aay be small or comparatively large, according 
o the means of the owner. If large, it will 
irobably comprise several distinct features, but 
or the present I will assume that it does not 
ltogether exceed an acre. The house and offices 
rill probably be situated near the centre, with 
lie best rooms facing the south, overlooking that 
art devoted to flowers and shrubs, with the 
egetable garden in the rear—that is the usual 
ay of placing villas of the character I have now 
i my mind. Instead of laying out the ground 
l the usual way with geometrical figures and 
irmal paths and edgings, we will adopt a 
liferent course, which will possess the advantage 
? always looking neat without much labour, and 
t the same time always contain something 
orthy of admiration. The first thing to see 
3ne is to make the soil as good as possible, and 
jepen it by digging and trenching, taking 
3tice of its character as we go on, so as to 
:lect suitable furniture, for we must recognise 
le fact that some plants are fastidious in the 
atterof food, and unless healthy and flourishing 
ley cannot yield satisfaction. 

The paths must be well constructed of sound 
aterials, so as to be dry and comfortable to 
alk upon in all weathers, and the main path— 
hich leads, it may be, from the public road to 
le house—must make manifest its utility by 
ending in an easy, natural manner to the door 
itliout any ungraceful windings or twistings 
ir increasing the apparent extent of the grounds. 

1 a garden of this character the paths should 

2 in accordance with the main idea of the place, 
Lat is, the main path and its utility as an 
)proach must be apparent without any attempt 
; deception; but more freedom of treatment 
ay be allowed in all the smaller pathways, 
though of course, even in their case, that 
'ness of things to which I have elsewhere 
hided must never be lost sight of. But with 
lis proviso they may meander about from point 
• point, taking in at every turn some object of 
terest—a choice shrub or rare plant, it may be, 
hich requires a near view in order to realise 
id enjoy its beauties to the fullest extent. As 
is garden when once planted is not to cost much 
keeping, there will of course be no 

Lawn, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
it Ivy may be used to cover any open place 
imediately under the windows, to form a 
easant green spot for the eye to rest upon, 
the garden adjoins the public road, it may be 
holly or partially hid by a belt or group of 
irnbs or low-growing trees, though I think the 
eling which prompts Englishmen to isolate 
emselves is not one to be encouraged, for, as 
rule, it adds to our pleasures if we permit 
hers to share them; and if we allow the 
issers-by to get a glimpse of the scenes of 
lauty we have created, it may perhaps benefit 
em without injuring ourselves. Therefore, in 
Planting the blinds, leave a thin place here 
id there to open a vista through, and let in a 
ream of light. If the surface of the ground 
w originally level, mounds may be thrown up 
suitable places to form sloping banks for 
oice Alpines or Ferns. The shrubs admitted 
side the blinds should be of a choice character, 
slow rather than rapid growth, as these are 
aally the most valuable. Places will probably 
found for a rosy-cheeked Apple or a good 
se-bearing Pear; a Quince or a Mulberry will 
t be out of place, in certain positions, to give 
aracter to particular spots. Weeping trees, 
ch as the Ash or silver-barked Birch, may 
propriately be placed at the junction of two 
tbs, to take off the bareness, and may perhaps 
'dfer a rustic seat. Hollies of various kinds 
occupy prominent positions, as they are 
ways beautiful, and never more so than when 
tfled with berries in winter. The large family 
Ivies will snpply many species both of the 
mbing as well as of the erect or arboreal 
rms. 

Rhododrendons, Azaleas, and Kalmids, if the 
11 is suitable, may mingle on the verge or 
tline, or perhaps be gathered in a group, out of 
dch may spring in the summer time some of 
i beautiful Californian and Japanese Lilies. 


It is one of the great advantages of this kind 
of gardening that we may have so much variety. 
Arches for creepers will form special features at 
the entrance to any of the nooks or corners 
where any special favourites may be located. 
The hardy Heaths may grow in wide-spreading 
masses, either amid the gentle undulations or 
on the elevated points. The common species 
will grow everywhere in light, sandy soil. 
Lavender and Rosemary in large bushes, and 
the Rose in many forms, may be present, not 
forgetting the Sweet Briers, Honeysuckles, Jas¬ 
mines, and Clematis in great clusters, tied to 
poles or trained to rustic arches, or clothing the 
naked stems of trees and shrubs ; the Flowering 
Almond, the Foraythia, the Barberries, and 
Daphnes, including the early fragrant Mezereon, 
which has so gay an appearance in spring, fol¬ 
lowed later on by the brightest of scarlet berries. 
The Lilacs, the Guelder Rose, and the Syringa 
or Mock Orange, should be planted amid the 
background for the sake of their sweetness and 
beauty in spring; and the Laburnum, for 
its long, dangling chains of gold. And what 
an opening there will be for bulbs among the 
Ivies and other low-growing plants which will 
be used for filling up every spare comer, for it 
will be one of the features of the natural garden 
that there will be no bare places. Plants will 
grow up in spring, and flower; the foliage will 
ripen and die down in its season, and forthwith 
others will spring up to fill their places. There 
will be no edgings to the paths, that is no formal 
edgings, such as tnrf or Box, but low-growing, 
wide-spreading plants, such as the Arabia, 
Aubrietias, Saxifrages, Sedums, dwarf Phloxes, 
Pinks, and a host of other dwarf hardy things, 
will be planted in irregular masses to form the 
outlines and fronts of the borders, and fill up 
anywhere. If any of them grow too far, so as 
to encroach on the path—which in all probability 
they will—they can easily be cm. away with the 
spade. Places will be found for Pseonies, Crown 
Imperials, Alstrcemerias, and many other bulbs 
which dislike being disturbed. Then 

The winter aspect will be very agreeable 
and interesting. The different tints of foliage 
of the low masses which hug the ground will be 
of a striking character, and may be contrasted 
with some of the silver and golden foliaged 
Conifers, and the warmer tints of the variegated 
Holly and Aucuba. Standard bushes of Pyra- 
cantha and Cotoneaster laden with bright berries 
in winter will brighten up everything immensely, 
and the Skimmias and Pernettyas will be at 
home on the mounds. With a place well and 
fully planted there will be no room for weeds; 
and if the preparation of the site has been 
thorough at the first, there will be no pressing 
necesity for much heavy labour for a number of 
years. And the jobbing gardener, with his 
propensity to dig up and cut off what comes in 
his way so deeply ingrained in his nature, may 
be given a wide berth. Top-dressings of rich 
soil may be given to those things that may 
seem to require it. 

If a strong, plant seems disposed to grow over 
or overshadow a weakly one, it should be at once 
curtailed. But a system of grouping should be 
adopted, whereby all weakly, delicate plants can 
be planted by themselves on a raised bed or a 
mound of rockwork immediately under the eye, 
and not likely to be forgotten. In spring, vacant 
places can be filled with hardy annuals, that will 
establish themselves and scatter their seeds and 
come at their season without any trouble of 
annual sowing. Among these are the Virginian 
Stocks, the Forget-me-nots, Candytufts, branch¬ 
ing Larkspurs, and others. Not the least beau¬ 
tiful and interesting plant that will take care of 
itself in this way, is the old biennial Honesty, 
which comes so early in spring. Some of the 
many beautiful forms of Violas, if frequently 
top-dressed with soil and manure, and the young 
shoots afterwards pegged down into it, would be 
exceedingly bright. The chief work and atten¬ 
tion required will be of a light character, such 
as regulating the growth, cutting off dead flowers 
and seeds, which any lady might do who really 
cares for flowers. The positions for the Roses 
will require special preparatory treatment, and 
in the case of any choice single plant, a Seakale 
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pot or a large drain pipe may be sunk in the 
ground, filled with good soil, and thd plant care¬ 
fully planted therein; and, if they needed it in 
dry weather, should have liquid manure given 
them. In this way the roots of strong growing 
plants will be kept out. This idea may be 
worked to any extent in summer decoration. If 
at any time a little more colour was needed in 
any particular spot, Fuchsias or Geraniums 
may be dropped in among a group of plants 
whose beauty had departed, and when the need 
for their presence passed away they could be 
removed. This plan of gardening is calculated 
to give an immense amount of pleasure at a 
comparatively small cost, for it is the incessant 
annual drain upon the pnrse which to the person 
of limited income seems so heavy. 

E. Hobday. 


Bosna 

DECORATING GARDENS WITH ROSES. 
How to have Roses blooming for as long a portion 
of the year as possible, and in all sorts of posi¬ 
tions, is a matter worth the serious consideration 
of almost every owner or occupier of a flower 
garden throughout the country. There are two 
classes of Rose growers besides those who grow 
for sale; the one have for their principal object 
the production of blooms for exhibition, while 
the other grows them for the purpose of decora¬ 
ting their gardens and the production of flowers 
for cutting. Now there are so many families of 
the Rose, and so many varieties belonging to 
each family, that suitable Roses may be found 
for almost all kinds of uses and positions in a 
garden where flowers of any kind can be used. 
The following are some of the uses to and posi¬ 
tions in which Rose plants may be put in a garden, 
viz., beds, borders, shrubberies, poles and pillars, 
arches, arbours; walls, north, south, east,' or 
west; hedges, screens, &c. Before entering into 
any particulars, however, as to the different kinds 
of Roses adapted to the various purposes just 
mentioned, I should like to make a few remarks 
on the more or less important subject of soil. I 
say M more or less ” here, because if only the 
commoner kinds of Roses be grown, the kind of 
soil is a matter of small importance. The old sum¬ 
mer blooming climbing Roses belonging to the 
Bonrsault, Aryshire, and sempervirens classes, 
as well as most of the varieties belonging to the 
Gallica, Hybrid China, Hybrid Bourbon, Austrian 
Brier, and many other summer blooming families, 
are not at all particular in the matter of soil, 
being able to thrive and grow in that of almost 
any description, although, of course, they thrive 
best where the soil is good. Where the best kinds 
t of continuous blooming Roses are required to 

1 thrive and [repay the cultivator, there the soil 
must either-be naturally good, or adapted to the 
purpose by artificial means. 

The kind of soil in which the (Rose most 
delights is what is called a deep, rich loam; 
that is, one which is in its composition about 
midway between a stiff clay soil and a blowing 
sand, and contains a considerable percentage of 
animal and vegetable debris; it should be from 

2 feet to 3 feet deep, and rest on a moderately 
porous subsoil, one such as will allow surplus 
wet to sink away, for though Roses like plenty 
of moisture, they cease to grow altogether if 
their root-run remains saturated or super-satu¬ 
rated for any length of time. In such a soil as 
this, well cultivated, little or no difficulty is 
experienced in getting all kinds of Roses to 
succeed‘well; artificial waterings will seldom be 
necessary, because such a soil is sufficiently 
sponge-like, or retentive of moisture, to hold 
sufficient water for the wants of the plants for a 
long period. As above suggested, there are very 
few gardens in which the soil is so unsuitable 
that no Roses will do well; but, on the other 
hand, there are very few gardens in which the 
soil is so naturally suited to the wants of the 
Rose that some preparation or other is not ad¬ 
visable, or even necessary, to ensure the success¬ 
ful cultivation of the better kinds of Roses. To 
begin with, stiff clay soil will in most instances 
require something in the way of drainage as 
well as to be made pervious to water and be 
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brought to a condition in which the roots and 
rootlets of the plants can freely permeate it. It 
should be broken up by trenching, or double 
digging, 2 feet deep, if possible, and during this 
operation have thoroughly mixed with it such 
light materials as may be available; any or all 
of the following are very useful in adding to the 
fertility of heavy clay soils: road-silt, such as 
the rain washes down by the sides of roads; 
sand from pits, from the sea-beach, or from 
river beds; river or pond mud, especially if this 
has been previously thrown in a heap with 
lime partially slaked ; sifted cinder ashes, wood 
ashes, charred garden refuse, brick and mortar 
rubbish, rotten rubbish-heap, leaf-mould, old 
potting soil, and in some cases chalk broken fine, 
besides, of course, some rotten stable or farm¬ 
yard manure and nightsoil. Exposure as much 
as possible to weather, especially alternate frosts 
and thaws, also greatly assists in the amelio¬ 
ration of naturally unworkable clay soil. Autumn 
is the best time to transplant Roses, com¬ 
mencing about the time that deciduous trees 
are shedding their leaves, but it is far better to 
defer planting till the spring than to plant in 
unsuitable soil. No soil requires more laborious 
work to make it suitable than stiff clay; but* on 
the other hand, few soils will so well repay the 
labour. The opposite kind of soil to stiff clay is 
that of a sandy or gravelly nature, with little 
or no adhesiveness in it, and which lets the 
water pass through too quickly, so that moisture 
is only retained for a very short time after 
rain has fallen. Such soils as this naturally 
feel the effect of drought very quickly, and are 
also much more quickly affected by variations of 
temperature than soils which have clay in their 
composition. To effect their improvement, ap¬ 
plications of clay are most permanent, and in 
addition to ordinary manures, bog peat, leaf- 
mould, sods of turf, decayed garden rubbish, 
chalk, nightsoil, and soot are useful, soap-suds 
and slop water being especially valuable as a 
liquid fertiliser. If a good dressing of these 
materials be applied a year before planting the 
Roses, it will be all the better, as the cultivating 
the soil for a vegetable crop will help all the 
more thoroughly to incorporate them with it. 
Having or having made the Boil suitable, the 


next thing is 

Planting the Roses.— One of the most 
effective methods of obtaining decorative effect 
from Roses is to plant them in beds, and the 
kinds needed are those which are both free and 
continuous bloomers, quantity of bloom and a 
continuance of it being of more importance for 
this purpose than mere size, or even form, of 
individual flowers. The Common and Crimson 
Chinas, La France, and Mrs. Bosanquetare types 
of almost perfect bedding Roses. The old Gloire 
de Dijon again is a Rose unsurpassed by any 
other of its colour as a bedder; indeed, this 
variety cannot be put out of its place, for when¬ 
ever and for whatever purpose Roses are grown, 
there 44 The Gloire ” will be found holding a lead¬ 
ing position. Bedding Roses Bhould throw their 
blooms well up above the foliage. Alfred Colomb 
and John Hopper are admirable examples of fine, 
free-blooming Roses, which produce flowers 
boldly thrown up to view. To obtain the greatest 
quantity of bloom as little pruning as possible 
should be resorted to, but some pruning is 
absolutely necessary; weak or unhealthy wood 
should be removed, and wood which shows any 
sign of exhaustion from age should also be cut 
out, while the vigorous young shoots which 
healthy Rose bushes are constantly pushing up 
from the base should be encouraged to the utter¬ 
most. The time to prune is in spring, before the 
young leaves have pushed sufficiently to hide 
in any way the work to be done. With most 
kinds used for bedding the 44 pegging down ” 
system must be more or less adopted. Very dwarf 
growers will require but little pegging down, but 
rampant, vigorous kinds, like Gloiro de Dijon, 
may have their strongest shoots brought right 
down to the surface of the bed at pruning time; 
the weak wood being all cut away, flowering 
shoots will emerge from every eye on the shoots 
left, and the whole surface of the bed may by 
these means be well covered with flowers. By 
this pegging down system the height of the 
plants all over the bed is under control, and can 
be regulated; another advantage is that, where 
a plant may happen to have died out, a branch 
from its neighbour may be made to cover the; 
space and supply the deficiency. Many of the 
snoots pegged down, too. will probably send out 
Digitize by 


roots, and give in the autumn, if detached from 
the parent plant, a supply of useful young plants 
on their own roots. 

Standards.— Although, as a rule, dwarf 
Roses only are used for bedding, standards may 
be occasionally introduced for the purpose with 
advantage, their height, compared with the size 
of the bed, being of course taken into considera¬ 
tion. Tall standards in a small bed do not give 
a pleasing appearance. Standards may be used for 
the centres of large beds, half-standards being 
placed next them, with dwarf standards next, 
and surrounding them dwarfs, so that when the 
plants are in leaf no bare stems will be visible. 
Standards of dark coloured sorts also give a 
good effect when planted in a bed of dwarfs of 
a light-coloured variety, and vice verm , and in 
this case should be of sufficient length of stem 
to carry their heads well clear of the foliage of 
the dwarfs. Standard Roses should never be 
planted in positions where they are exposed to 
high winds, as under such circumstances they 
are liable to become ragged and unsightly. The 
same remarks which apply to beds of Roses apply 
also to borders, which are simply beds of long 
continuance. 

Roses for shrubberies.— In planting 
Roses in shrubberies it is obvious that their roots 
will have, to a certain extent, to struggle with 
the roots of the shrubs for the sustenance and 
moisture contained in the ground; this being the 
case, no kinds are suitable for this purpose but 
such as have a strong constitution and a vigor- 
oushabit of growth. Some Roses adapt them¬ 
selves with great facility to positions of this 
kind, and when once established, require no 
better treatment, in the way of enrichment of 
the soil, than the shrubs receive. The hardy 
old summer-blooming Roses hold their own in 
shrubberies well, and though their blooming 
season is short, while it lasts it is gorgeous. The 
most rampant growers will require some support 
for their shoots, such as can be afforded by 
strong stakes, poles, or branches of trees fixed 
firmly into the ground; no pruning but what is 
needed to cut out weak or exhausted wood, or to 
keep the plant in bounds, should be accorded to 
them. Amongst the lower growing shrubs the 
most vigorous of the continuous bloomers may 
be introduced. Kinds such as the Common and 
Blush China, Gloire de Dijon, and Cheshunt 
Hybrid, Boule de Neige, and John Hopper are 
very suitable. For these kinds, except where 
the ground is very rich, some artificial fertili¬ 
sing will be necessary, and in soils liable to suffer 
much from drought, keeping the surface well 
mulched will be a great help. 

Climbing Rosea. — For poles, pillars, 
arches, arbours, walls, sides of houses, and high 
buildings, Ac., only those Roses are suitable 
which have more or less of what is called a 
climbing habit of growth. I say what is called 
a climbing habit of growth, because, strictly 
speaking, there is no such thing as a climbing 
Rose. Roses do not climb or cling to anything 
in the way that such strictly climbing plants as 
the Vine, the Honeysuckle, and the Ivy do. 
Roses which make long rambling growths, whose 
shoots are unable to stand up without support 
of some kind, these are the kinds which do duty 
as climbers; before determining on the kind of 
climber to plant, however, the height the plants 
are required to attain to must be considered. 
Most of the vigorous Hybrid Perpetuals and Teas 
may be relied on from 8 feet to 15 feet if the 
soil be good, and on warm sheltered walls 4 feet 
or 5 feet higher. The extra strong growers of 
the same classes, with the Noisettes and Hybrid 
Noisettes, will cover well up to 15 feet or 20 feet, 
or even more. The Banksian Roses are excellent 
as climbers, but should only be planted against 
walls in rather sheltered positions; they are 
only summer bloomers. The white and yellow 
may be both relied on up to 30 feet in good 
soil, but the large white or Fortuniana will 
run much higher. This kind is evergreen, 
except in very sharp winters, which is a 
great recommendation, but it is not so pro¬ 
lific in its blooming qualities as the two first- 
named varieties. The old Blush and Crimson 
China Roses will also run up the face of a wall 
freely to a height of 30 feet, and, as before stated, 
for continuous blooming qualities they are unsur¬ 
passed by the varieties of any other family of 
Roses; indeed, they are frequently out at their 
best when inexorable frost sternly interposes 
and checks them; in spite of this, however, it is 


not unusual to find a few buds still unfolding at 
Christmas time. The old-fashioned summer¬ 
blooming Roses before alluded to are capable of 
almost anything in the way of height; probably 
in good and deep soils they would climb in a 
very few seasons, if well tended, any ordinary 
church steeple. They completely cover them¬ 
selves with blooms during the blooming period 
if rightly treated, and all the treatment they 
require, if in good soil, consists in tying them 
to their supports, pruning out weak and ex¬ 
hausted wood, and encouraging to the utmost 
such vigorous young shoots as may be required. 
No growths need be shortened except to keep 
them within the bounds allotted to the plant, 
and to take off unripened ends. Climbing 
Roses away from walls should not be planted 
in very exposed positions, or, as a rule, they 
will fail to gratify the cultivator. 

Roses for hedges.— All free and continu¬ 
ous blooming Roses, provided they are neither 
of a very rampant habit of growth nor, on the 
other hand, too weak or puny, make very pretty 
ornamental hedges. They may be planted in mixed 
or separate colours, according to the taste of the 
cultivator, and 1 foot to feetapart in the row. It 
is a good plan to run a stout galvanised wire at 
18 inches to24 inches from the ground, supported 
on wooden or iron uprights over the centre of the 
row, and to this heavy shoots which would 
otherwise be liable to receive damage from high 
winds may be made fast, thereby greatly addirg 
to the neatness and stability of the hedge. More 
pruning should be accorded to hedge Roses thac 
to Roses for climbing and bedding purposes. 1 
recommend that all weak and exhausted wood 
be cut right away, and healthy, vigorous shoo j 
to within 6 in. or 9 in. of where they started tk 
previous spring, exercising some judgment ir 
keeping the hedge all through, as far as possible, 
even both in height and width. 

Rose screens.— Climbing Roses may be 
used to screen unsightly buildings and ether 
objects, by training them to galvanised wire o: 
other fences or supports, and except when the 
leaves are off, answer this purpose most 
admirably, by the interposition of their low¬ 
liness. 

Moss Roses.— All the above methods c: 
growing Roses not only yield good decoratm 
effects, but give supplies of flowers for cutting 
Heretofore, however, I have not mentioned M<x* 
Roses, because, from a decorative point of vie*, 
in the outdoor garden, as growing plants, thei: 
value is comparatively small. As cut flower, 
however, they are among the most exquisite of 
Flora’s productions. A small proportion of then 
only should be introduced in mixed beds or 
borders, and as low climbers. But the kitchen 
garden is the place where Moss Roses should, *> 
a rule, be placed—the plants of these being 
grown for the purpose of producing bloom* 
which are not required for ornament till after 
having been separated from the plant.—J. £. 
Ewing, in 44 The Rosarian’a Year Rook." 


9122.— Briers for budding. — Seedling 
Briers for budding may perhaps be purchased fro® 
Mr. G. Prince, Rose Nursery, Oxford, who grom 
them largely for his business purposes. 8eed my, 
perhaps, be also obtained from him, or from wcodj 
men, who would doubtless be pleased to gather 
the Brier hips for a small payment. The hip 
are mixed with soil and laid in a heap in to 
autumn, and as the pulp or flesh has decayed h 
the spring, the seed, soil, and all is spread thirl 
on the ground covered with a little fresh sd 
patted down gently and left to grow. The seta 
does not always grow at once, and usually dt 
demands much patience on the part of tin 
grower.—D. 1 


Birds arid Primroses.— As 44 R. L." 

truly says, birds are often destructive in garden 
but horticulturists and farmers have only xhea 
selves to ihank for the damage done to the* 
crops by their 44 feathered friends.” Hawks ad 
owls, which have been almost exterminated bj 
gamekeepers, are the natural antagonists a 
small binls, which they keep in due check: f j 
I suppose no one will deny that birds in mco-e 
ration are useful in gardens, and it is only «hti 
their numbers have passed the limits inteued 
by Nature, that they become a nuisance. So 
44 R. L.” and others, who are similarly troubUd 
introduce p. ^ew sparrow-hawks and owls, vhli 
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are very handsome and useful birds, into their 
grounds, and they will be no longer compelled 
to damage trees with small shot.—W. T. Greene, 
F.Z.S. 


mulching should be removed soon after the 
middle of May, when the decayed stems should 


be cut off close to the surface of the soil, and a 
slight surface-dressing applied. As the young 
shoots progress, they will require to be neatly 
staked, more particularly if the bed be in an 
exposed situation. An excellent illustration of 
this plant was given in Gardening, November 
18, 1882.—P. G. 

Flower gardening on Grass.— Those 
who may not yet have given a trial to the system 
of growing flowers of various kinds, especially 
bulbs, on Grass, will find this a good time to make 
a commencement. Many of the most valuable 
are now fit for removal, and after the spring 
flowers in beds have been planted, the surplus 


THE PANTHER LILY. 

(LILIUM pardalinum). 

The Panther Lily is one of the most satisfactory 
of all Lilies to grow ; it has a strong constitu¬ 
tion, increases rapidly, soon becomes established, 
and rarely pines away as many other kinds do. 
It likes a deep, light, peaty soil enriched with 
plenty of decayed manure and leaf soil, and 
seems to thrive best in partial shade where 
the roots can receive ample moisture. Dr. 
Bolander, of San Francisco, thus describes the 
natural conditions under which this Lily grows : 


—“ Proceeding eastward,” he says, “along a 
stream into the interior, to a point where the 
coast climate changes gradually into that of the 
inland-coast valleys, and where an abundance of 
sunshine and shelter is added to that of mois¬ 
ture, we find the beautiful L. pardalinum. Here 
in deep recesses on the banks of streams, in 
such favourable localities, the plant attains a 
height of 6 feet to 9 feet; here its rhizomatous 
bulb ramifies and multiplies rapidly, forming 
clusters several feet in diameter. Stems shoot 
up, side by side, from every terminating point 
of the ramifying and radiating bulb, giving the 
plant a gregarious appearance. Perhaps no¬ 
where in this State is this gregarious character 
so well and plainly exhibited as in the Hear 
Valley on the Sierras, at an altitude of 4000 feet, 
where acres of wet meadow are densely covered 
by this magnificent Lily. The whorls" are here 
usually broken up, and the large leaves are in¬ 
definitely scattered all over the huge stems, 
which are variously branched, bearing numerous 
flowers, with strongly recurved perianths of a 
bright yellowish red colour, copiously spotted 
with purple spots on the face. Hut if we pro¬ 
ceed from the inland-coast valleys farther east¬ 
ward, and enter the large valleys of the interior, 
where the climate is hot and the air dry, we soon 
lose sight of this plant, even on the banks of 
the streams. Crossing these valleys and ascend¬ 
ing the foot-hills of the Sierras to an altitude of 
from 2500 feet to 4000 feet, we meet it again in 
all its glory in wet localities. Growing in wet 
boggy soil, mostly subject to overflowing at some 
time during the year, its bulbs are imbedded 
but a few inches beneath the surface of the 
soil.” 

As regards the character of the bulb, it is 
distinct from that of most other Californian 
Lilies that have a rhizomatous growth. It is 
advisable to divide the masses of bulbs every 
few years, as they increase so fast that they 
become overcrowded. 


The ranther Lily (Lilium pardalinum). 


galla) in the flower garden —It is when 
planted out in a suitable soil and situation in 
the open air that this plant, both as regards 

foliage and flowers, attains its greatest degree of 
perfection, and a good sized bed of it in the 
flower garden, associated with other plants, forms 
an attractive object; so much so, that it is to be 
regretted that it is not used for this purpose 
more frequently. It may be increased by means 
of seed, where that can be conveniently had, but 
it is generally grown from cuttings, which strike 
root readily, and in order to obtain them, a few 
old plants in pots should next month be plunged 
In a brisk bottom heat, and these will soon 


plants may be utilised in this way as a start 

The safest plan will be to commence with 
those that succeed almost anywhere, as the 
object is to decorate spots in the pleasure 


cleum giganteum with its noble foliage, and 
many others. On mossy banks very beautiful 
effects may be produced by planting at this time 
of the year various coloured Primroses, single 
and double Polyanthuses, Oxlips, Hepaticas, 
Auriculas, Gentias, Cyclamens, Dog’s-tooth 
Violets, Lily of the Valley, Colchicums, and 
similar plants, all of which will have a better 
effect so situated than in beds of freshly dug 
earth, there being no splashing of the blossoms 
with heavy rains; and there is no need for 
hurrying them out, as is too often the case when 
used in connection with ordinary spring flower 
gardens. On the contrary, they can remain as 
permanent plants ; or, if needs be, transplanted 
at the most congenial season for their separate 
wants, and by a little forethought a long season 
of floral beauty can be provided, and many an 
uninteresting spot rendered beautiful, by carpet¬ 
ing with Myosotis, Silenes, and the biennial 
plants that, when once established, will repro¬ 
duce themselves from seed with but a minimum 
of care. The well-known Honesty (Lunaria 
biennis) is not only cheerful in spring, with its 
spikes of crimson flowers, but its silvery seed 
pods are especially welcome in autumn, and it 
will grow well where the Grass fails to make a 
dense velvety cushion of turf. J. 

Acacias for the flower garden.— For 

the imparting of a semi-tropical aspect to flower 
gardens, no plant is bettor suited, more elegant, 
or of such easy culture as Acacia lophantha. 
For flower garden purposes we treat it as an 
annual. The seeds, which are very cheap, are 
sown about the middle of February in light 
sandy loam; they germinate freely, without 
bottom heat, in a temperature of 66°, and as 
soon as large enough to handle, they are potted 
singly into 3-inch pots, and grown in an inter¬ 
mediate house. By the middle of April they 
require to be shifted into 6-inch pots, which 
shift serves them till planting-out time at the 
end of May. As to how or with what other 
plants to arrange it it is very difficult to say, 
simply because it will do with almost anything. 

I think, however, that the most telling use to 
which we ever put it is as a centre to large vases, 
surrounded by Pelargoniums, with the Ivy¬ 
leaved variety hanging down over the vases. In 
this position the Acacia attains a height of 3 
feet by the middle of July, and if not required 
taller than this the leader should be pinched out, 
and the plant be kept in good shape by occa¬ 
sionally also pinching out the side shoots. We 
have also used it with striking effect as a cen¬ 
tral plant in large beds of dwarf growing plants, 
and also in the same positions for toning down 
the inevitable high colour of some of the kinds 
of bedding plants that one is obliged to use. It 
is also one of the very best sub-tropical plants 
alternated with Abutilons. 

9084.— Fuchsias for the garden.— 

Fuchsias intended for planting out in thesummer 
should be either pot plants of the previous year, 
or else from cuttings put in early in the autumn 
and rooted to stand through the winter. These, 
if shifted into small pots singly early in Feb¬ 
ruary, will push on in a gentle heat, and make 
good, bushy, stout plants by the end of May. 
Spring cuttings must be made from young tops, 
and therefore must from the first be somewhat 
soft and tender. Such plants would hardly be 
so stout and fit to withstand open air dangers as 
older plants would. In the case of spring-struck 
cuttings, however, it is important that they be 
pushed on in heat that they may grow rapidly, 
bear two or three pinchings to make them 
bushy, and also to enable them to be exposed in 
a cool house to harden ere being planted out. 
The best form for a Fuchsia plant usually is 
that of a pyramid, and to ensure this the main 
or centre stem must be well maintained. This 
is got by pinching the centre shoot as soon as 
bloom buds are shown. Then another shoot 
breaks up, and that again is tied up and brought 
on till it too shows buds, when that must be 
pinched also; and so the process is continued 
till the needful height is reached. During the 
time the side shoots must also be pinched, and 
no bloom permitted to open on the plants till 
the pinching is complete, and from that time 
the shoots are permitted to develop as they like 
and bloom. The chief needs for all such trained 
plants are a stout centre stake to tie the main 
shoot up to, occasional shifts into larger pots 
according to the size of the plants, and liberal 
feeding with liquid manure when the pots be- 
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come well filled with roots. Fuchsias bear a 
temperature of from 45° to 55° very well, need¬ 
ing also plenty of light and air. If hotter the 
plants draw and become weakly. The best soil 
is composed of half good sweet, turfy loam 
from a meadow pasture, and well decayed, and 
the rest of rotten manure, leaf-soil, and some 
sharp sand. Fuchsias at the final shift should 
be potted firm. Specimens of the pyramidal 
form may be got to a height of from 4 feet to 
6 feet in the season from spring-struck cuttings, 
if there is heat and ample house room at dis- 
sal; but after the final shift into, say 9-inch or 
10-inch pots, the plants will do better if placed 
out in the open, and the pots plunged in ashes 
or some other fitting substance. Where the 
pinching is performed regularly and all over 
the plant, perfect blooming may be ensured 
within a month of the cessation of pinching. It 
is not difficult to find in growing a large collec¬ 
tion of Fuchsias that some kinds need more 
pinching than others.—A. D. 

9109.— Dahlia cuttings. —Nearly all the 
Dahlia plants put in to commence in the season 
are raised from spring-struck cuttings. The 
earliest are always the best, because plants from 
these or from what are called pot-roots, which 
are roots kept in small pots all the previous 
season, having been the unsold stock of the 
year—make the best blooming plants as a rule, 
then come the earliest of the spring struck 
plants. Late struck ones are apt to run too 
much to growth, and not flower so freely. Put 
the old roots in shallow boxes, covering the 
tubers with fine soil, and stand them in heat. 

* As soon as the shoots are 2 inches to 3 inches 
in length, take them off with a little portion of 
heel, or old wood, and place in pots in sharp, 
Bandy soil. These will in heat root freely, and 
will make fine rebust plants to turn out at the 
end of May.—A. D. 

9099.—Annuals for carpet bedding. 
—The following plants, which are easily raised 
from seed, will give a good variety of colour in 
carpet beds, viz., 1, Golden Feather (yellow) ; 
2, Cerastium tomentosum (white) ; 3, Mesem- 
bryanthemum cordifolium variegata; 4, Ama- 
ranthus melancholicus rubra (crimson); 5, Tage- 
tus signata pumila (beautiful green foliage, an 
excellent plant for carpet bedding if the blooms 
are kept pinched off); 6, Cineraria maritima 
(silvery foliage, very ornamental). The seeds 
of the above should be sown at once in heat, and 
the plants gradually hardened off, and, with 
Geraniums and Echeverias, will make a good 
selection. As regards Begonia Weltoniensis 
doing in open air beds in Yorkshire, I can only 
say it does well in the warmer parts of England 
as a bedding plant, and if carefully hardened 
off and not planted out before the first week 
in June, I think it probable it would do well in 
Yorkshire.—J. Groom, Gosport. 

9106.—Sowing Golden Feather.— -It is 
not well to rely on plants of Golden Feather 
sown out of doors being large enough for carpet 
bedding in May, for so much depends on the 
season; and in a general way it is far best to sow 
the seed in pans or boxes, and prick out in frames 
as soon as large enough, for unless the plants 
are strong at planting time the season is gone 
before the beds are filled, but with good plants 
raised under glass and finally planted out early 
in May, the work of filling the beds is consider¬ 
ably advanced, as if the hardiest edging plants 
get well established by the first of June, the 
tender plants can be filled in with every prospect 
of success.—J. Groom, Gosport. 

-As: a rule amateur gardeners sow much 

too early and place in a strong heat. The end of 
March is quite early enough to sow. Seed may 
be sown about the beginning of April in beds, 
but it is much more advantageous to sow in a cold 
frame in March and transplant as soon as the 
seedlings are laige enough to be handled.— A. 
H. /Daws, Carskalton. 

-May be sown at once with or without 

heat, in shallow pans or boxes, and placed near 
the glass. Such sowing would give plenty of 
strong young plants to go out for summer bed¬ 
ding at the end of May. Seed should be sown 
outdoors at the end of March, but the plants 
will make but slow growth.—D. 

9104.—Lilies of the Valley.— These will 
grow well in almost any position if the soil be 
deep and holding, and rich enough to induce the 
production of strong blooming crowns. When 
the beds get thick |and db'|7 ot yrvx; u ce bloom, 


the roots should be lifted, divided, and be 
planted thinly and almost singly, selecting for 
that purpose the strongest crowns. Every winter 
a liberal coat of rotten manure should be laid 
over the beds, as Lilies of the Valley are gross 
feeders, and need plenty of stimulating.—D. 

9119—Tuberoses in the open air.— 
Tuberoses do not succeed in the open air. If it 
is desired to have them in the borders, they 
should be planted about January in pots, and 
started in a gentle heat. When they are fairly 
started and showing for bloom they may be 
plunged in the border to flower. The compost 
should consist of very sandy loam.—A. H. Davis, 
Carshalton. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from, a Garden Diary — Jan. 29 to 
Feb. 3. 

Potting off variegated Pelargoniums. Making a large 
hurdle-frame, and thatching it all round, ready for choice 
Early Potatoes. Beginning the pruning and nailing of 
Apricots. Covering up more Endive to blanch. Sowing 
a dox with Brussels Sprouts, and putting it into gentle 
heat; also a little Chervil, All-tlie-Year-Round Lettuce, 
and Capsicums. Totting off Cucumbers and Melons. 
Looking over Grapes in bottles, removing all bad berries, 
and filling up the bottles where required. Taking up all 
the Jerusalem Artichokes, and getting the ground 
heavily manured and dug.for another crop. Sowing 
Marrow Peas in boxes for making Green Pea soup; also 
dwarf crimson Celery. Putting in cuttings of Alternan- 
theras and Coleus. Preparing ground for Parsnips. 
Syringing early Peach house night and morning where 
the fruit is well set. Thinning out Radishes, and reno¬ 
vating linings round the frames. Sowing Cucumbers and 
Melons, also Parsnips in holes previously prepared for 
them. Putting in cuttings of Verbenas, Heliotropes, and 
Salvias. Turning over Celery manure which has been 
previously mixed with salt imd soot; getting on with 
digging and trenching as fast as the weather will permit. 
Sowing Fortyfold, G. F. Wilson, and James’s Prolific 
Marrow Peas. Potting off autumn-struck Heliotropes 
and Verbenas. Putting a few sticks round the Early 
Rhubarb, and covering it up with long litter to bring it 
forward. Cleaning up the pleasure grounds, and rolling 
down all newly laid turf. Planting two three-light 
frames with Ashleaf Kidney Potatoes. Giving Early 
Black Hamburgh inside Vine bonier a little warm 
water. 

Glasshouses. 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias.—A portion 
of the stock of these may now be started by 
placing them in a house where they can have an 
intermediate temperature. These plants are so 
accommodating that they will succeed in either 
a hot or greenhouse; still, if grown too warm they 
make weak growth that produces comparatively 
few flowers, the plants in addition having an in¬ 
different appearance. They may be shook out 
of the old soil and at once potted in new. Such 
of these Begonias as are now started in heat will 
be found very useful to precede the latter portion 
that will come on with greenhouse treatment. 
They do best with moderately light soil, fairly 
enriched with manure and a little leaf-mould. 

Oaladiums. —Although a few large speci¬ 
mens of these are suitable for use in large houses, 
still small examples, consisting of a single crown 
each, are generally preferable. Where large old 
plants are available they may be divided, re¬ 
taining a portion of root to each piece. When 
so treated they must immediately be started in 
a brisk heat, and should not be placed in soil 
that is over moist, or they will be liable to decay. 
The small growing C. argyrites, if well managed 
by keeping it close to the glass, where it will 
get plenty of light with a moderate amount of 
air so as to secure stout growth, is one of the 
most useful stove plants in cultivation, for in 
such condition it will bear using in a lower 
temperature along with flowering subjects for 
some weeks when the weather gets warmer, and 
the leaves are alike available for cutting to use 
in bouquets and other combinations of flowers. 

Old Fuchsias that have been dried off in 
the autumn may now be pruned. The branches 
should be cut well in, and the plants reduced in 
height. They may then be placed in heat, and, 
as soon as they have pushed half an inch of 
growth, may be shaken out and repotted. Soil, 
if not under cover for the general potting of 
greenhouse plants, should be placed ‘in a dry j 
open shed, where it will receive plenty of air; 
lay it as open as possible for this purpose, and 
occasionally turn it over. Sand also should be 
placed where it will dry. 

Tree or Perpetual Carnations are 
easily cultivated, and produce quantities of 
flowers for cutting. Garibaldi, Life Guardsman, 
Valiant, Hubert, Vulcan, Clarabelle, Bewitching, 


La Belle, Miss Jolliffe, White Rival, Avalanche, 
Prince of Orange, and Golden Eagle are all ex¬ 
cellent winter-flowering kinds. In order to have 
good flowering plants in autumn and winter, se¬ 
lect the strongest wood for outtings, which insert 
in a 3^-inch pot, placing from five to six cuttings 
round*the edge. Plant them moderately firm, 
and place them in a bottom-heat of about 75°. 
In making the cutting or piping, the two lower 
leaves should be thoroughly peeled off the wood, 
leaving nothing but clear soft wood below the 
joint; then with a sharp knife cut close up to 
the joint. The best soil in which to strike such 
cuttings is loam and leaf-mould, with plenty of 
sand. As soon as they are well-rooted, pot 
them off in 3-inch pots in good loam free from 
wire worm, and well mixed with plenty of sand. 
Place them in a frame on a slight bottom-heat 
until again established, keeping them close to 
the glass. 

Flower Garden. 

The planting of hardy herbaceous perennial 
plants may now be proceeded with. There are 
now so many really valuable hardy herbaceous 
and Alpine plants well suited to this purpose, 
that many of the tall coarse-growing species may 
with advantage be discarded. A somewhat 
liberal use, however, may be made with safety of 
such genera as the Delphinium, Dianthus, 
Myosotis, Pentstemon, Phlox, and Iris. 

Where sub-tropical gardening is carried on, 
the seeds of various kinds of plants used for this 
purpose should be sown now, in order that they 
may be had sufficiently strong when the time 
arrives for planting them out. Sow in heat in 
seed-pans, pot the plants off singly as soon as 
they are large enough to handle, and grow on 
as rapidly as possible. They may consist of the 
various Castor-oil plants (fiicinuses). Tobaccos, 
Solanum Warscewiczi, while dry roots of the 
Cannas, Brugmansias, Ac., should be at once 
placed in heat with a view to increase by cut¬ 
tings or divisions. Spring-flowering plants and 
bulbs will soon begin to attract attention, so 
keep the beds and borders containing them free 
from weeds and littery matter of all kinds. 

General work now consists in the com¬ 
pletion of the turning or re-gravelling of walls 
to get them well consolidated by frequent rolling 
whilst the ground is still wet. Verge cutting 
and levelling of turf are also important works 
that should be completed as early as possible; as 
should also new edgings of Box or repairs to tb? 
same. Where turf would be in bad taste, not to 
mention the bother of mowing or clipping, Sedim: 
glaucum makes an excellent boundary lire for 
walks in rockeries and ferneries, and whea 
planted virtually requires no attention, except 
to be kept free from weeds. Sweeping ard 
rolling are still a necessity as regards the pre¬ 
servation of neatness, worm casts, owing to'the 
mildness of the weather, being still thrown tm 
in abundance. 

Shrubbery. 

Pruning shrubs.— Much of the rough work 
connected with alterations and all planting cf 
trees and shrubs will now be finished, or if net, 
should be so as early as practicable, after which 
the next most pressing work will be hedge 
clipping and shrub pruning. All hedges, lines, 
belts, and screens of Privet, Beech, Holly, Yew. 
&c., to be kept thick must be cut annually: 
such work we usually reserve for frosty weather, 
whioh may perhaps not be the best for shearing 
them, but having from necessity done it in such 
weather for many years without perceiving acj 
ill effects, it can safely be done now no matter 
what the weather is. In the majority of gardens 
shrub pruning is but a secondary consideration, 
and in some never attempted at all; conse¬ 
quently Hollies, Laurels, Bays, and all similar 
habited shrubs soon get naked stemmed, a con¬ 
dition that can only be effectually prevented by 
timely cutting back the leading shoots, an opera¬ 
tion which conduces to lateral extension of 
growth, and keeps the plants equably furnished 
with shoots. Trees never look handsomer than 
in their natural forms, the only aid here advo¬ 
cated being simply the restriction of the 
stronger branchlets to, as it were, aid the 
weaker to keep pace with them. Many kinds 
of trees, Conifers in particular, by the pinchkg 
out of the point of a strong shoot or shoots, as 
the case may be, can be made to grow of eves 
proportions throughout. Of course these remarks 
refer more particularly to young trees; to in- 
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finance or direct the growth of old-established 
Conifers is obviously out of the question. 

Fruit. 

Orchard house.— Owing to the mildness 
of the season, the buds on Peach and Nectarine 
trees still standing outdoors have got very for¬ 
ward, and altogether unfit to be exposed to 
moderate severity should this extraordinary 
weather be succeeded by frost. In many places 
the orchard house is used for other purposes in 
winter, and early housing of the trees is often 
attended with inconvenience; but steps of some 
kind should be taken for getting them under 
glass, as they may be placed closely together for 
a time, provided the house is fully ventilated at 
all times, unless frost is very severe. In years 
gone by it was the practice to pot and top-dress 
trees quite up to the time of housing, but this 
remarkable season fully confirms the sound 
advice to get all work of this kind performed 
before, if possible, or immediately after the fall 
of the leaf. When all the trees are under glass 
keep them well supplied with water, as dryness 
at the root after this date is sure to settle the 
crop for this season. Also look to trees estab¬ 
lished in inside borders, mulch well, and give 
them repeated waterings until the soil is as 
moist as it will be found in a well-drained Peach 
border out-of-doors. 

Vegetables. 

We have been employed during the week dig¬ 
ging and manuring quarters left vacant by 
Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, and early Broccoli, 
also in salting and lining vacant Celery quarters, 
in order to get rid of slugs; this land we intend 
for Spring Onions. We are planting Tripoli 
Onions from seed beds into rich land, and at 
this season we plant a large breadth of small 
Onions for very early use. We are likewise 
planting early Cauliflowers out of seed beds in 
cold pits into three-light boxes, in order to make 
them stocky and strong for planting out in 
April and May. Small sowings of Lettuce and 
Cauliflower may be made at once. Radishes 
now up should be aired regularly and thinned 
timely, so that they may grow with little top and 
jood bulbs. Wood’s Frame ranks among the 
Dest. 

Peas started in gentle heat under glass, 
•hould not be allowed to draw up weakly; but 
when about half-inch high, should be removed to 
i cold frame. In sowing Peas on a narrow border, 
iither draw the drills parallel with the wall or 
ence, or run them obliquely across, so that the 
•ows may range from south-east to north-west, 
n which aspect they will get the full benefit of 
he sun. Even early Peas should have plenty of 
oom, at least 4 feet from row to row, and two 
ows of Brown Cos Lettuce should be put in 
•etween each two rows of Peas. Autumn-sown 
’eas that are now up should have a ridge of 
arth drawn up on each side of them, and they 
hould have Bticks placed to them to form a 
rotection; in addition, Spruce, Fir, or Yew 
ranches may be placed on the windward side 
f them, whenever cold weather is anticipated, 
catter soot freely over and about them; this 
ot only keeps sparrows and slugs at a distance, 
ut also strengthens their growth. 


WORK IN THE TOWN GARDEN. 

;ut little can be done in the town garden be- 
Dnd the ordinary routine of keeping everything 
i a state of neatness both out of doors and in, 
nd of watering; cleansing, and air-giving in 
le greenhouse. These points, however, cannot 
e too carefully attended to, and wherever one 
r more glasshouses exist (and no town garden 
m be complete without at least one small 
reenhonse) a considerable portion of time may 
& most profitably employed almost every day 
i going over the stock, and seeing that each 
lant is free from dirt, insects, or dead leaves, 
ad in a proper state as regards moisture. It 

also of great importance that all glass be kept 
3 clean as possible, particularly at this season 
i the year, when every ray of light is of the 
reatest value, and where, as in a large town, 
!1 that can be obtained is little enough at the 
est. 

Pleurfcs in cold frames, which are, if pos- 
ble, more valuable in the town than in the 
juntry garden, now reotrird great attenjtioi}. 
uriculaa will mm be mot^g|i(gfbi, ijljgse 


who desire to have a fine show of bloom will be 
careful to see that the plants are kept free from 
damp, both by judicious ventilation and by 
withholding water when not really required; yet 
the soil should never be allowed to become per¬ 
fectly dry, except, perhaps, for a short time 
during severe frost. All dead leaves must be 
removed as soon as seen, and the surface of the 
soil in the pots should be occasionally pricked 
up. 

Auriculas, though in some respects so deli¬ 
cate, are amoDg the very best town plants—will 
really flourish anywhere, and are therefore de¬ 
serving of almost any amount of care. Plants 
of the Alpine or common garden varieties will 
do very well in the open borders with very little 
attention; but to do these lovely flowers any¬ 
thing like justice, one or more frames should be 
set apart for them, and filled with choice kinds 
of both the show and Alpine varieties. The 
frames for these plants should be made rather 
deep, with openings at the bottom by which air 
may be admitted as well as by the lights over¬ 
head, and the plants should stand on open 
shelves or boards, placed so as to bring their 
foliage within a few inches of the glass, so that, 
a free current of air may be allowed to circulate 
around and between the pots on fine days. 

Pentstemons, Phloxes, Hollyhocks, 
Intermediate Stocks, and all similar 
plants, should also be preserved through the 
winter in cool frames wherever possible. The 
smoke and fog of a town winter are so very dele¬ 
terious to all vegetation, that all deciduous or 
semi-deciduous perennials, as well as biennial 
plants, succeed vastly better when afforded the 
protection of glass. If not placed in pots, it is 
a very good plan to sow seed or strike cuttings 
of all such things in a bed of good sandy, well- 
drained soil in a frame in the autumn. The 
lights can be taken off altogether at first, or when 
the cuttings are struck or the seedlings well up, 
and replaced when fog or frost sets in. In 
spring gradually harden off, and plant out in 
their places at the proper time. 

Larkspurs.— A sowing may now be made 
in a box in the greenhouse or window, or in a 
sheltered frame, of perennial Larkspurs (Delphi¬ 
niums) of various sorts. These, if started early, 
will bloom finely towards he end of the 
summer, and being very good town plants, as 
well as extremely handsome, should not be 
neglected. Sow also a pan of Hollyhocks, if a 
gentle warmth can be given them, as this is 
necessary to their free germination thus early. 
If potted off when ready, grown on in a cool 
frame, and planted out in April or May, they 
will bloom finely the first autumn, and are much 
more vigorous than old plants or cuttings. Where 
it is not too smoky for Pansies to succeed, it is 
none too early to sow a little seed; but for this 
also a gentle warmth of 
at least 50° to 60° is re¬ 
quisite. 

Pansies.— If Pansies 
will grow at all, seed 
lings will beat old plants 
or those propagated in 
any other manner hol¬ 
low, and the Belgian 
and fancy classes are 
much more vigorous than 
the show sorts, as a rule. 

Place Carnations in their flowering pots, 
ready, using rich loam with a little rotten 
manure, and pots 6 inches to 8 inches 'in 
diameter for single plants. If these can be 
kept in a cool airy house or pit a grand show 
may be made. 

Chrysanthemums. — Strike cuttings of 
show Chrysanthemums; they will root almost any¬ 
where, so that frost is kept away, and not much 
air given till rooted; but it is too early yet for 
Pompones, except perhaps the early kinds, for 
out-of-doors. Two of the best of these are 
Illustration and Madame Pecoul, which will 
expand in August, and are wonderfully flo- 
riferous. 

Primroses and Lily of the Valley.— 

If there is a cold frame or two to spare, fill them 
at once with good strong roots of Primroses 
(common and double), Polyanthus, and Lily of 
the Valley, and you will have these pretty things 
in bloom a month or two earlier, and very much 
cleaner, than out-of-doors. Working a little soil 
in amongst the roots timely is all that is needed; 
air must of course be given freely in fine weather, 


and a mat should be thrown t over on a frosty 
night. 

Shrubs.— Against a sheltered wall the { beauti¬ 
ful yellow Jasminum nudiflorum is now in great 
beauty; this, and the brilliant Crataegus pyra- 
cantha, now also in perfection, are both capital 
town plants, and should have a place wherever 
one can be fonnd. 

Vegetables. — Where any vegetables are 
grown, it is now time to get in a few seeds on a 
warm sheltered border or in a frame, of such 
things as Radishes, Lettuce, Spinach, Summer 
Cabbage, Early Horn Carrots, and small Salading. 
But these do very little good in the town garden 
proper* only in the suburbs is it of any use 
attempting them, and even there in many cases 
it would be much more satisfactory and profit¬ 
able to discard them for ornamental and 
flowering plants. 

Plants in rooms must still be kept clean 
and carefully watered; those in bloom will of 
course need a fuller supply than those at rest, or 
than non-flowering kinds, just now. Chinese 
Primulas and the elegant Cyclamen are both 
more suitable for use in the sitting-room than 
any other flowering plants at present. Few 
people would believe bow long and well the 
Cyclamen lasts in a sunny window if kept 
evenly and moderately moist. B. C. R. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

PROPAGATING FUCHSIAS. 
Fuchsias intended for propagation should be 
pruned well in and got into a house, the tempera¬ 
ture of which is about 65°, in February, and 
syringed two or three times a day; under such 
conditions they will make young growth 
rapidly. The cutting pots should be well 



Fig. l. 

drained and filled with sharp sandy soil. The 
cuttings are best made as in fig. 1, as there is no 
waste, and they strike equally quick as if made 
with a joint; or, as in fig. 2, by single eyes, if a 



Fig. 2. 

large stock be required of a new or rare sort. The 
wood should be cut down the centre with a small 
sharp knife, and the eyes put all round the edge 
of the cutting pot with the leaves inwards; none 
should be put in the centre of the pot. Some of 
the species, such as F. spectabilis, Doipimana, 



Fig. s. 

kc., are best inserted in 2^-inch pots—one in a 
pot, as they take longer to root, and very often 
one roots after the other at different times. F. 
macrantha will do well for. cuttings, but it 
succeeds best if grafted, as in fig. 8, on F. 
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syringae flora, which is a very strong grower. If 
pat in the catting box and not kept too moist, 
they will unite in aboat ten days, when they 
must be inured to light and air gradually. 


NOTB8 ON PROPAGATION. 

The present is a good time to make the principal 
sowing of Fern spores; when sown now they 
have the whole of the growing season before 
them, whereas, if sown in summer, they fre¬ 
quently fall a prey to damp during the ensuing 
winter. The most critical time with seedling 
Ferns is when they require pricking off for the 
first time, which will be as a rule in about a 
couple of months from the time of sowing. Old 
plants of Chrysanthemums intended for spring 
propagation must be protected from frost, but 
should have all the air possible, or a weak 
growth and consequently puny cuttings will be 
the result. Chrysanthemum cuttings put in 
a month ago will need attention in the way of 
removing decaying leaves; if the foliage is 
much inclined to damp, give air for a little time 
each day till the damping is arrested. Where 
it is desired to increase the stock of Bamboos, 
such as Fortunei, Me take, Simoni, and Maxi- 
mowiczi, the Eulalias, and similar plants, they 
may now be divided and placed in a frame; 
where out of the way of frost and heavy rains, 
they will start into growth in spring without a 
check. If not already done, no time must be 
lost in securing pieces of the roots of any plants 
that are propagated in that way, such as nearly 
t he whole of the hardy Primulas, especially the 
varieties of P. Sieboldi. Senecio pulcher in¬ 
creases readily in this way, all that is necessary 
being to cut the roots up into pieces about an inch 
in length and dibble them in well-drained pots 
in a perpendicular position, with the upper part 
just below the surface of the soil. Placed in a 
gentle heat, they will break freely and grow 
satisfactorily. Stock plants of any subjects 
that it is desired to propagate largely in view 
of the coming summer, should be introduced into 
heat to push them into growth, and thus get an 
early supply of cuttings. Cuttings of most things 
required for summer decoration strike without 
much difficulty, and where there is not a pro¬ 
pagating house for the purpose, a close case can 
easily be fixed in any house which is kept at a 
sufficient temperature, in which such as Fuchsias, 
Bouvardias, Heliotropes, Lobelias, Alteman- 
theras, Verbenas, Coleus, and the like root 
readily. For such bottom heat is not necessary, 
provided the temperature of the house is kept 
up to a sufficient height. For spring propagation 
I employ the following method with great 
success : In a plant stove there is a stage about 
4 feet wide in a light position near the glass; 
on it is placed a good layer of ashes or Cocoa- 
nut fibre, over which the propagating cases are 
set. They are made the width of the stage, and 
resemble miniature three-light pits so common 
ever}'where; the sloping lights obviate drip, and 
a width of 4 feet is very convenient for closely 
examining the cuttings. The cases may be made 
very light for the convenience of shifting them 
about when required. Pelargonium cuttings are 
much better on a shelf than where moisture con¬ 
denses on them. T. 


Begonia DregeL- There are few more 
pleasing late autumn and winter flowering plants 
than this, but its value as a decorative plant 
much depends upon the manner in which it is 
grown. It is a plant that, although of free 
growth and easy culture, requires more attention 
being paid to its particular wants than it is apt 
to get. One often sees it grown in a miscel¬ 
laneous collection of stove plants, where it not 
only does not get breathing space enough, but 
is robbed by its neighbours of that amount of 
light and the free circulation of air which is 
absolutely necessary for the formation of speci¬ 
mens at once compact, vigorous, clothed to the 
rim of the pot with foliage, and studded with 
bloom. There is a way of growing this Begonia 
which is simple, easy, and eminently satisfac¬ 
tory, a method not much resorted to, I think, in 
this country, but much practised in Germany, 
where this little plant is a great favourite, cut¬ 
tings being taken off and struck in February 
are grown along in warmth until they come, by 
the end of May, into 2^-inch pots. They are 
then planted out in light frames in free nutri¬ 
tious Compost, are afforded a free circulation of 
air in fine weather,^and are expired to all the 
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light possible, only shutting away the hottest 
rays of the sun with a thin shade. By the be¬ 
ginning of September plants are formed capable 
of affording a vast amount of enjoyment far into 
the winter months.—J. C. B. 

Ferns for rooms. —I find Pteris tremula 
a most excellent Fern for indoor decoration, and 
of easy culture, making a noble plant in a short 
space of time. It increases readily from seed, 
and anyone growing one mature specimen will 
soon find plenty of self-sown seedlings, which, 
if potted off make pretty decorative plants. 
This is one of the Ferns that all amateurs ought 
to grow, as it is useful for cutting or for any 
kind of decoration, and will grow freely in any 
light, sandy soil. It retains its old fronds in 
good condition until the young ones are well 
matured, which is no slight advantage, as the 
winter season is the time fresh, verdant looking 
foliage is so much appreciated indoors. I have 
used this Fern for furnishing large vases in cor¬ 
ridors and entrance halls, as well as in cottage 
flower baskets, and can testify to its ability to 
withstand the dry atmosphere of dwelling rooms 
better than many kinds. In fact, the Pteris 
family are a most useful class of Ferns for ama¬ 
teurs to grow, P. serrulata and P. longifolia, as 
well as the beautifully variegated P. erotica 
alba, being all specially adapted for room deco¬ 
ration. As they will now be starting into fresh 
growth, any that need repotting should be 
attended to without delay; and this is also the 
best time to increase the stock of these useful 
Ferns by division of the roots, as every rooted 
crown will soon make a nice plant. Keep the 
soil moist, but not so wet as to get soddened. A 
rather close, moist atmosphere of abou t 50° will 
suit these Ferns to perfection, and after they 
have made a good head of foliage and plenty of 
roots, they may be inured to plenty* of air, so as 
to be ready for use when required. —James 
Groom, Gosport. 

Forced Solomon's Seal.— This graceful 
native plant, till recently so much neglected in 
our open-air gardens, is a fine plant to force, 
either rapidly or gently. Many a one, indeed, 
have made their first acquaintance with it in that 
state, because it is not often seen, as it ought to 
be, in our gardens and shrubberies. It is also 
one of the plants that is best brought near the 
eye, where one may notice its fine form and per¬ 
fect grace. It is one of the plants which we 
recommend to be grown in pots, for the sake of 
being gently advanced into flower in any cool 
house, so as to come into flower a few weeks 
before it blooms in the open air. 

Oentaureas from seed.— Centaurea can- 
didissima is extensively used for the summer 
decoration of the flower garden, and when any 
difficulty is experienced in raising cuttings, as 
is often the case, I would recommend it to be 
raised from seeds early in spring. It may be 
sown thinly in well-drained pans filled with 
light, fine soil, and slightly covered and placed 
in a gentle heat in January or Februar}, they 
will soon germinate; and if the young plants be 
pricked off into 2^-inch pots and afterwards 
shifted into 3-inch ones, they will be much more 
stocky and useful by bedding-out time than 
plants struck from cuttings in autumn and kept 
through the winter.—S. W. 

Forcing Spiraeas.— In a general way 
these are forced too rapidly to produce sturdy, 
short stems and fine heads of bloom. The way 
in which I have always found them to do best 
is plunging them in a pit or frame where they 
can get only a slight heat from gently fer¬ 
menting leaves, which keeps their roots actively 
at work, and assists in gradually swelling up 
and developing the crowns. Even a cold frame 
kept shut up and close is a great help to Spiraeas 
and similar plants which, though they may be 
ever so hardy, require some kind of protection, 
as in pots they are very differently circumstanced 
from what they are when growing with their 
roots deep down in a border. If they cannot 
be accommodated in a pit or frame, they should 
be plunged and partly covered over with some 
non-conducting material, such as Cocoa-nut 
fibre or half rotten leaves, in some dry, sheltered 
spot under a wall, where they can be drawn 
from for forcing when wanted. As they do not 
require light when first started, they may with 
advantage be placed among other plants on the 
greenhouse 6helf, or even underneath it, if placed 
so as not to catch too much of the drip after 
watering. Here we find the Mushroom house 


very useful, and we generally forward our 
Spiraeas, Lily of the Valley, and other things of 
that class a stage by putting them in there on 
the floor, or in some of the bins on fermenting 
manure. Starting them gradually in this way 
is much better than hard forcing, as it always 
leads to more satisfactory results.—S. 

9107.— Gardenias. —These beautiful plants 
do not require a very high temperature to 
grow well and keep healthy, but to flower 
them in the winter months there is hardly ary 
plant cultivated that requires so much heat, 
as although the blossoms form and swell up to 
a certain size, they do not expand in the dull 
dark days of mid-winter unless a temperature 
of from 70° to 80° can be relied on. It is for this 
reason that the blossoms are so expensive durirp 
the winter months, and if ** Erin ” wishes for 
really fine blooms he had better keep his plant* 
in a moderate stove temperature of about 
They will then commence to flower in February 
and keep on for a long time, for although the 
Gardenia will grow and flower in excessive heat, 
it is not improved in health by it, as I find a 
moderate temperature in winter and gradually 
increasing as solar heat progresses with the 
lengthening days will give the healthiest plants 
and finest blooms, and if the temperature do'-s 
not fall below 50° in winter the Gardenias wiU 
keep perfectly healthy and flower well in spring. 
James Groom, Seafield, Gosport. 

9111.— Plants damping off— I am afraii 
“ R. Hodson’ is giving his plants too much wate 
At this season they ought only to have sufficient 
water to keep their foliage healthy. I wouli 
advise him to give less water, and admit air or 
all favourable occasions. Thoroughly clean or 
all decayed portions of the plants, and try wha: 
results the above treatment will produce — 
W. L. 

9123. — Solanum jaeminoides. — Tn> 
beautiful wall climber does well in the mildc: 
parts of England as an open-air plant, but vnu 
repays a little shelter. I have seen it beautiful!, 
in bloom in this locality nearly up to Cbristma.- 
but it will be advisable to prune it back a liit:§ 
now, as it will soon be starting to make fn>L 
growth. It is not a rampant grower, and if tb-. 
shoots are regulated, shortened, and securely 
fastened, it will need very little more attention 
during the entire season. It flowers at the ten 
of the shoots, and any cutting in the growir^; 
season destroys the blossoms. For a cool hot-: 
or glass corridor it is one of the very be>t 
climbers I could name.—J. G., Gosport. 

9102.— Hyacinths In water.— In filling 
Hyacinth glasses with water, care should be 
taken not to fill the glass up to the bulb, as sp&c* 
of at least half an inch should be left between 
the water and the bulb, so that when the heat 
of the room and the moisture in the glass cauM ~ 
the Hyacinth to begin to grow it will send the 
root down into the water, and the flower will 
push straight up. I should think that the bUr- 
that “ M. I. A.” says is sending out a shoot fr n 
the 6ide is deformed; consequently a usele^ 
one, and should be replaced with a perfect bulb. 
—G. C., EccUs. 

-Hyacinth bulbs that do not push tb- 

crown,'but, though having plenty of roots, thro* 
up only side shoots, will prove valueless. Vb?:i 
bulbs are well rooted the crowns should have 
started from one inch to two inches at least. Si-ie 
shoots are of no value, indeed they rather weaken 
the crown which is to carry the bloom spike.—A 

9124. —Wax plants (Hoyas).—The Hoy:, 
may be successfully cultivated by observing tLr 
following directions: They should have plenty 
of water in the summer, and should be 
rather dry when at rest. The compost shoui. 
consist of good loam with a little peat and son:,’- 
crocks broken small mixed with it. A branch 
layered in a 6-inch pot will soon root and make 
a plant. Temperature from 60° to 70° in the 
day, falling to about 60° at night.— A. H. Davi>, 
Carshalton. 


La Semaine Francaise, a Weekly Newspaper 
and Review in French for the United Kingdom—Pofck*. 
Literature, Scienoe, Art, Society, Theatre, Music, Educate. 
Varieties, the beet Novels. For all who read or study Frtt- . 1 
or who wish to preserve their knowledge of it through th- 
best French of the day, La Sbkalne Fkancaibk is a oct 

E lete rtruwu of the literary, political, and artistic world --t 
be Continent. “ Will be highly valued in households where 
Frenoh is cultivated.”— QuteA. 

Vol. I. “ Gardening " la out of print, and we an 
therefore unable to further supply either separate copts 
or bound volumes, j fjx rn 
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THE SPANISH IRIS. 

The Spanish Flag or Iris (Iris Xiphion vulgare) 
is a very old inhabitant of our gardens. It and 
the so-called English Iris or Pyrenean Flag (Iris 
Xiphioides, Xiphion latifolium) are at present 
the bulbous Irises which are most commonly 
cultivated. Singularly enough, the native habi¬ 
tat of each is extremely limited, the Spanish 
Iris being found in Spain and Portugal, and only 
here and there in the south of France, while the 
Pyrenean form, as its name denotes, comes from 
the Pyrenees. The misleading title of English 
Iris applied to the Pyrenean form appears to 
have arisen from the plant having been intro¬ 
duced to the Dutch gardeners, not direct from 
the Pyrenees, but in a roundabout way through 
some Bristol merchants, in whose gardens it was 
a favourite long ago. 

The Spanish Iris begins growth early. Having 
attained a few inches in height, they remain 
stationary during the winter, careless of even 
biting frosts. In the spring the tall narrow leaves 
will grow apace, and 
a stalk, almost wholly 
ensheathed by clasp¬ 
ing leaves and spathe 
valves, will, late in May 
or June, bear one or 
two flowers whose great 
beauty consists in the 
vividness and yet chaste¬ 
ness of their colouring. 

The bulb, which pro¬ 
duces offsets in great 
abundance, is much 
smaller than that of the 
Pyrenean Iris, and its 
coat, though it may be 
spoken of as fibro-mem- 
braneous, is not nearly so 
thick and rough as is the 
coat of that species. 

Soil and situa¬ 
tion—The Spanish Iris 
cannot stand being water 
logged in autumn and 
winter. It prefers a loose, 
friable, sandy soil, which, 
however, should not be 
too poor, for it repays 
feeding with thoroughly 
rotten leaf-mould, or 
manure—by giving ful¬ 
ler and richer bloom. 

Sun it must have, but 
its slender stalks suffer 
from the winds ; it 
should, therefore, have 
the protection of shelter 
without shade. It needs 
m autumn drought to 
ripen its bulbs, and a 
winter dryness to keep 
t at rest; but in the 
tpring when it is rapid- 
y pushing its slender 
eaves and shoots it loves 
tny rain which is not 
ixcessive. On the whole 
t flourishes in dry 
ilaces much better than 
he Pyrenean Iris, which 
rill stand a much greater 
mount of wet. The 
louded variety here fig- 
tred is much more robust 
han either the typical 
arm or the Portuguese 
ind, and will flourish even grandly in stiff, 
amp soils where they would speedily perish, 
he golden rule of not meddling over much 
pplies most distinctly to the Spanish Iris. The 
ew roots begin to shoot out almost before the 
Id stalk has withered, and the bulb hates to be 
ept out of the ground. Plant, then, the Spanish 
ris in clumps in some rich, loose friable plot, 
here their bright colouring may be shown to 
rlvantage, and let them stay there year after 
ear until the dwindling foliage tells you that 
lev have exhausted their territory of soil. 

Varieties. —The following list includes some 
: the best varieties in cultivation: Spanish 
lag (Iris Xiphion) Alexander, S. chestnut, F, 
ive and yellow; Armida, S. sky-blue, F. olive 
id orange : Aurora, 8. pearl-blue, F yellow and 
ange; Bathurst, S. primrose, F. rich yellow 
id orange; Beauty, S. violet-blqe, F. olive apd 
ange; California, 8. rich^yellojivy<| F. yj 


spotted orange; Cleon, 8. violet, flaked purple, 
F olive and yellow; Cleopus, 8. lilac, F. 
white and yellow; Clymene, S. red purple, F. 
olive and yellow ; Darius, 8. porcelain, F white 
and orange; Diomedes, 8. dark porcelain, F. 
sulphur and yellow; Florence Nightingale, S. 
sulphur, F. yellow and orange; Gem, 8. blue, F. 
olive and orange; Gen. Havelock, S. white, 
tinged blue, F. white and orange ; Gen. Wynd- 
ham, S. sulphur, F. yellow and orange ; Jupiter, 
8. violet, F. violet, spotted orange ; La Sedui- 
sante, 8. chestnut-purple, F. olive and orange; 
La Vestale, S. white, F white and yellow ; Louis 
le Grande, S. lavender-blue, F. pearl and yellow; 
Louis Phillipe, S. light purple, F chestnut and 
yellow ; Ne Plus Ultra, S. light olive-primrose, 
A. golden yellow and orange; Philomele, S. 
chestnut, F. chestnut and yellow; Romulus, S. 
blue, flaked brown, F. yellow and orange; Satis- 
faisante, 8. violet, F. blue and yellow; Venus, S. 
bronze yellow, F. rich orange; Victoria, S. 
white, flaked blue, F. primrose and orange. 


lavender, blotched purple ; La Vicrge, S. violet- 
purple, F. violet-blue; L’Unique, S. rich claret, 
F. purple, shading to blue with white and 
yellow; Mountain of Snow, S. and F. white, very 
large; Mount Blanc, S. and F. pure white, very 
handsome; Orion, 8. purple-violet, F. blue-violet, 
and white; Palatinus, 8. lavender, flaked purple, 
F. delicate lavender, spotted purple; Peleus, 8. 
rich claret, F. rich crimson with white and yellow; 
Pharon, 8. velvety crimson, F. rich crimson; 
Plato, 8. violet, F. velvety crimson, shading to 
purple; Sans Souci, S. lilac, flaked purple, F. 
satiny lilac, spotted purple ; Simon, S. lavender, 
spotted purple, F. delicate lavender, spotted 
blue; Vainquer, S. lavender, feathered violet, F. 
delicate lavender, spotted violet. 

In the descriptions S. is used to signify the standard«, 
or erect petals, and F. th e falls, or drooping petals. 


The Clouded Iris. 


Pyrenean Flag or English Iris (Iris 
Xiphioides). —Adrian, S. satin-rose, I 1 , delicate 
satin-rose ; Amphimachus, S. crimson-black, F. 
rich velvety-purple ; Amusant, 8. purple, F. rich 
violet, with white and yellow; Armida, 8. crim¬ 
son-black, F. purple flaked crimson-black, with 
white and yellow; Blanche fleur, 8. and F ivory- 
white, tinged soft rose; Caviagnac, 8. red 
lavender, F lavender, stained violet; Cleo, S. 
velvety black, F. rich violet, with white and 
yellow ; Gertrude, 8. red lilac, F. lilac spotted 
purple ; Graaf Bcntink, 8. magenta, flaked white, 
F. white, spotted crimson; Grande Celeste, 8. 
ccelestial blue, F. ccelestial blue with white and 
yellow, very large; Grande Blanche, 8. white, 
slightly feathered purple, F white, slightly 
blotched purple ; Henri IV., 8. red lavender, F. 
pale lavender ; La Charmante, 8. deep lavender- 
blue, F. white, margined light lavender; La 
.Superba, S. lavender, flaked purple, F delicate 


HINTS ON POTTING PLANTS. 

The season for repotting or shifting many kinds 
of plants into larger pots will soon come round, 
and it may be well to 
call attention to a few 
simple rules that ought 
to be carefully observed 
if a successful result is 
to follow. In the first 
place take time by the 
forelock by preparing as 
far as possible pots and 
potting soils, for as the 
days lengthen work be¬ 
comes more pressing in 
outdoor gardens as well 
as under glass, there¬ 
fore take advantage of 
this comparatively dor¬ 
mant season to get all 
dirty pots washed and 
stacked up dry and ready 
for use, for in addition 
to the improved appear¬ 
ance that the plants will 
present when potted, 
they will undoubtedly 
grow better in clean pots. 
The potsherds for drain¬ 
age also are far more ef¬ 
fective when thoroughly 
divested of old soil, and 
the time expended 
on thoroughly cleans¬ 
ing them will be amply 
repaid next season, for 
good drainage is the 
very mainspring of pot 
plant culture; no plant 
can flourish, or even 
exist, long if the drain¬ 
age is imperfect. 8oiI 
must be prepared some 
time before it is needed 
for use. Turf must be 
cut and stacked up so 
as to kill the roots of 
the grass, and manure, 
such as cow and sheep 
manure, should be col¬ 
lected and stored in a dry 
shed to be in a tit state 
for use when needed. 
Burnt earth or wood 
ashes form a valuable 
auxiliary to the list 
of potting soils, and 
must be kept dry, so 
ns to be always ready. 
Having everything in readiness, proceed to mix 
up a quantity of compost in proportion to the 
stock of plants ready for re-potting, as the main 
composition of potting soil—such as partly de¬ 
cayed turf, peat, and leaf-soil—will suit a great 
variety of plants by adding more or less of sand, 
charcoal, or any special manures, the exact pro¬ 
portions of which can only be settled by obser¬ 
ving the effect that is attained by any special 
mixture; for, as a rule, soft-wooded, rapid 
growing plants will flourish amazingly in a 
compost composed nearly entirely of manure, 
while hard-wooded plants of slow growth are 
safest in a poor, hard, fibry soil, such as peat, 
and any stimulant they require should be given 
in a liquid form. Never sift soil, except for 
seed pans or very small seedlings, but chop it up 
with a spade on a hard floor or stout potting 
bench, as it only needs breaking up enough to 
ensure the thorough mixing of the various com- 
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ponent parts, and the fibrous portions must on 
no account be removed. Having your soil mixed, 
bring the plants that need shifting to the potting 
bench, and be guided entirely by the condition 
of the roots as to the amount of extra pot-room 
each plant will require; for if the pot is full of 
active young roots, the plant will, if of a strong 
growing kind, be benefited by a pot one or even 
two sizes larger; but if, on the contrary, the 
roots axe but scanty and soil-sodden or sour, a 
retrograde movement will be the best. Shake the 
old soil away, and re-pot in a smaller pot, so as 
to get the roots into a healthy condition again. 
The amount of potsherds or drainage must be 
regulated by the kind of plant to be potted, but 
in all cases put the largest crocks or potsherds 
at the bottom, and a layer of finely broken ones 
over them, then a little moss to keep the soil 
from choking them, and then the roughest soil 
to the height required to set the plant on, keep¬ 
ing the collar of the plant about level with the 
rim of the pot. I find it best always to loosen 
the ball of earth, so as to set the roots at liberty 
for laying hold of the new soil, as when this is 
not done the least drying or shrinking of the 
soil causes a cavity between the old and new 
soil, and the roots do not take kindly to it. A 
blunt stick or rammer should be used to work 
the soil down between the pot and ball of earth 
a little at a time, so as to get it thoroughly con¬ 
solidated up to the desired level, and if the soil 
is in good conditton for potting, viz., mode¬ 
rately dry, it can be hardly pressed too firmly i 
for plants that remain a long time in the same 
pot. Of course, in the case of rapid-growing 
foliaged plants, like the Coleuses, where the 
object is simply to run up a large amount of 
leaf surface for a brief display, a loose compost 
of rich materials lightly pressed in by the 
fingers will be sufficient, but for plants that 
do duty from year to year, more lasting soil 
is necessary. After the plants are potted, set 
them in the position they are to grow in, and 
give a good soaking of tepid rainwater from a 
fine rosed water-pot to settle the soil and close 
it around the roots. Keep the atmosphere moist, 
and avoid cold currents of air until root action 
is fairly started. JAMES Gboom. 

Seafield , Oogport. 
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many of the hardy Acers are wonderfully 
beautiful, and many varieties of the Buonymus 
are finely variegated and good in a cut state, 
especially the points, which are generally highest 
coloured. Some of the Cupressus, Retinosporas, 
Thujas, and Thujopsis are also admissible, as the 
points of the shoots are so very graceful in 
form and pleasing in colour. Scented Geraniums, 
too, might be much more used than they are, 
most of them being very hardy, easily grown, 
and very lasting. Many more lasting-leaved 
plants might be named, v but a selection from 
those just given will be found of the utmost ser¬ 
vice all the year round, J • M. 

Flowers and plants in rooms. — 

Camellias are best arranged in a china dish or 
wide dish-shaped glass; for table bouquets in a 
sitting room the single kinds are to be preferred; 
they are easiest to group, and their large yellow 
centres make them more ornamental. Next to 
the single in decorative value are the coarser 
ball-shaped double ones with thick smooth-edged 
petals. Some old conservatories and orangeries 
have large trees with a wealth of glossy foliage 
to spare for cutting, which may be made to last 
through many weeks’ changes of flowers. One 
leaf beyond the flower generally turns the wrong 
way, and had better be cut off. A well-grown 
double red Camellia, bushy, well set with flowers, 
and not too large, in a silver vase, is very good 
on the dinner table, single blooms of the same 
in small silver cups being the only other flowers. 
Those who have stove Orchids to spare for cut¬ 
ting will do well to try a spray or two of the 
beautiful rose-coloured Calanthe Yeitchi in a 
rather tall shaped glass with three or four leaves 
of green Aspidistra, choosing the leaves rather 
small, narrow, and pale green. A wide and 
rather shallow glass bowl holds a quantity of 
Laurustinus flower, cut rather short, with sprays 
of its dark foliage standing well above it, and a 
few rosy scarlet Pyrus japonica nestling low in 
the mass of white, red-stemmed flowers. Small 
boughs of variegated Aucuba, the leaves large 
and well marked, are handsome alone in large 
jars of blue china. In pots we have berried 
Aucubas, Aralias, and Libonia fioribunda. 


to see that the plants are not placed too dost, 
to keep them slightly pruned into shape bj the 
reduction of straggling shoots, and the yearly 
addition of sufficient successional small plait* 
to take the place of those that in time get too 
large for potting. The advantage of taking the 
little trouble thus required to have at hand 
small, compact, profusely flowered examples d 
this kind of stock, is apparent in the Continental 
grown Lilacs, Azalea mollis, and Lanmstinus, 
which, by judicious treatment^ are prepared in 
a way that enables their yielding a profusion cf 
blooms from plants that are so small as to take 
up little room, and are much more sightly tkr 
the rough, often untidy examples dug out of tbs 
shrubbery for forcing. Introduce once a for:- 
night enough plants of the above description to 
meet the demand, being careful not to hm? 
them by too much heat, or the flowers will ns 
last long, and be of little use for cutting. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


FOLIAGB WITH CUT FLOWERS. 

Most kinds of flowers when cut and put in 
glasses are beautiful, but few are seen to the 
greatest advantage unless well garnished with 
green leaves of their own or of some other plant. 
Camfellias, Roses, and a few others have foliage 
of their own more appropriate than any that 
can be added, but the leaves of many plants are 
not effective, and some flowers have to be cut 
without any foliage attached to them, a circum¬ 
stance which makes it necessary to introduce 
greenery of some description. Choice flowers 
are generally associated with green of a delicate 
tint; wild flowers or common productions may 
be mixed np with coarser material, but in the 
majority of cases the main object is to use a 
green which will remain long in a fresh state. 
Maidenhair and exotic Ferns, generally so much 
thought of in connection with cut flower ar¬ 
rangements, have not lasting properties to recom¬ 
mend them. Few of them last half so long as 
the flowers, and many of them become useless a 
few hours after they have been cut. This gives 
the whole arrangement a tarnished appearance, 
and creates much work without any correspond¬ 
ing amount of satisfaction. True, some Ferns 
may be grown more hardy than others; hut how 
ever grown they are at least flimsy, and a hot 
room or a draughty position has a rapidly in¬ 
jurious influence on all of them. The result is 
for more satisfactory when things more substan¬ 
tial than Ferns can be used, and there are many 
beautiful hardy green-leaved plants well worthy 
of attention in this respect. Foremost amongst 
these may be named the Myrtles, which are ever¬ 
green and in every way pleasing. They bear 
cutting well, and two or three ordinary sized 
bushes will produce a constant supply of valu¬ 
able green. Grcvillea robusta is another quick¬ 
growing plant possessing a graceful leafage. 
Many of the greenhouse Acacias have pretty 
green points which may often be cut from large 
plants in quantity. The leaves of Spiraea japonica 
are most useful, *nd we continue to cut them 
long after thfeflo|qj|r$ ai > The leaves of 


Hardy shrubs for forcing.— There is 
much difference in the result which follows the 
forcing of hardy shrubs consequent on the more 
or less matured condition of the preceding sea¬ 
son’s growth, and in this a good deal depends on 
the soil and position in which the plants to be 
forced have been grown. Where much of this 
kind of stock is required it is well to select a 
place wherein to grow them that is best calcu¬ 
lated to insure the requisite conditions, and if 
the natural soil is not of a character such as to 
suit them, it should be prepared. Heavy tena¬ 
cious land, where the roots of plants grown in it 
are usually deficient in quantity, and of a long 
straggling description, is not well adapted for 
the preparation of shrubs for this purpose, as 
they take up badly; whereas if the soil is 
moderately light and free, most of the roots can 
be preserved, and, in addition, the plants in soil 
of this character are generally much more com¬ 
pact and better furnished with bloom-buds. In 
most gardens suitable material for the purpose 
can be found in the old potting soil, ordinarily 
consisting of a mixture of loam, peat, and vege¬ 
table mould with sufficient sand, and if an open 
position facing the south exposed to the full sun 
is available, a stock of such things as Vibur¬ 
nums, Azalea mollis, A. amoena, double-flowered 
Plums, Lilacs, Deutzias, Andromedas, Laurus¬ 
tinus, Rhododendrons, and Kalznia latifolia may 
be grown. In parts of the kingdom where this 
last-named shrub flowers it is one of the most 
beautiful of all hardy plants. Where a sufficiently 
large piece of ground devoted to this purpose 
exists, so that the plants can be prepared by 
frequent transplanting, the effect of which is to 
induce a close compact habit with a disposition 
to form plenty of bloom, it will be found a great 
assistance in providing the means for a con¬ 
tinuous supply of forced flowers through the 
winter and spring. There is no better time of 
the year than the present for the formation and 
planting of a reserve plot of this description 
and to no better purpose can the annual accu¬ 
mulation of old pQf “ 
tioned be turned. 


FRUIT. 

RENOVATING NEGLECTED APPLE TREES, 
Thebe can be no question that many of the ui 
that befall our Apple trees, and which cause tisa 
to fail in producing regular and abundant crqs 
are clearly traceable to neglect. Although agrd 
revival has taken place in hardy fruit cuira 
within the last few years, it is by no mean* q 
common to find trees in all parts of the kin gib 
that never get the slightest attention from tin 
time of gathering one crop until the nei*. i 
ready. All is left to chance. If the soil is gooi 
and naturally .well drained, they may bear fsr] 
well for some years; and if they fail, there I 
always the ready excuse, viz., our wretch* 
seasons. Nevertheless, it may happen that a 
next neighbour has good crops and few failed 
but in this case the trees have been carefei! 
tended from the first day they came from si 
nursery. The Apple is not so transient that & 
the longest lived among us need replant orriri 
more than once in a lifetime. Bat it is in dj 
case of trees that as regards age ought to hi 
their prime, but which from neglect are gl 
Maturely old, and apparently worn out, b 
diseases and insects are most troublesome. 

Where orchards are under-cropped with be) 
fruits, the trees are more quickly brought ilk 
debilitated condition than in any other n 
owing to the close system of planting adcpi 
and unless heavy dressings of good manures 
applied every year, the bushes soon take alii 
nutriment out of the surface soil, and the tni 
are driven to send their roots more deeply al 
the ground than is good for them, inducing 
unripened shoots, that easily fall vietitr • 
canker. It is the little wiry top roots that is 
the fruitful spray that we want to encoara) 
and keep at work near the surface. AfewuS 
ago an orchard crowded with bushes and lutu 
growing right into and choking the -•-» 
branches of the Apples came under my cto 
The first thing to be done was to grub alii 
bush fruits up by the root, and bum tb*£ 
the open spaces along with Couch Gratf 
weeds. The centres of the trees were a 
cleared of dead wood and weakly growth?. 
all erect growring shoots were shorten*: J 
stems were cleared of Moss, and the 
dusted with lime-wash. Several of the cct 
trees, too, were cut out entirely to let is *■! 
those left, the greatest bane of orchards *1 
too thick planting. The soil was levelled a 
left quite loose, the first season keeping i* J 
and raked, so as to get it thoroughly clear M 
winter the trees were looked over, andwM 
shoots were strong they were shortened. W 
not of approved sorts were cut back forp^ 
which was done on the small wood, abed 

Ir. a 


grafts being put on a fair sized tree, 
way a good head was quickly the resuAj 
good dressing of manure was then spread srfl 
each tree and lightly forked in, and in tb 


following the ground was sown with gnn 


This orchard has been very little trouble d 
then, and it has produced heavy crops 
it has been renewed. Trees in good bear, 
require but little pruning—only just a -p 
annually to keep the centres clear, acu 
erect growing shoots. Trees that hare 
grafted need thinning out and treating tw 
as recommended in the case of yrcng ^ 

. __- they usually form flower-buds very abesbw 

materials I have men- and are very prolific after the third 1 
bat is further needed is' regrafting. Feeding the grass under to^ 1 
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! with sheep, and bringing in all kinds of 
rden green crops to augment their supply of 
ad, help the trees very much. We alBO use 
id scrapings, old potting mould, or any kind 
mixed manures, carting them on in winter and 
reading them on the surface. I have no hesi- 
tion in saying that the more manure we apply 
e finer and heavier are our crops, and the less 
> we troubled with diseases and insects. They 
i unable to successfully attack trees in vigorous 
ilth. 


xm.-Making Vine borders.— The chief 
jredient in the making of a Vine border is 
:fy loam, and without that Vines planted in a 
tricted space will thrive but poorly. Vines, 
d the Grape crops they produce, soon show 
tether they are grown in a suitable soil or 
lerwise. In the first case, we see robust wood, 
ut, leathery leafage, fine bunches, and, if the 
serai cultivation is good, well finished fruit, 
th borders made of thin, poor material, even 
iugh highly manured, the result is a spurt on 
i part of the Vine for a year or two, then 
intiling away, mildew, small bunches, 
rved leafage, and bad coloured fruit. A 
urally good turfy loam is to the Vine roots 
at bread is to t he human body—it is the staff 
Life, and only needs buttering in the form of 
all broken bones, some wood ashes, and on the 
face and about the newly planted roots a 
le well-rotted manure. The old notions as to 
feeding of Vine roots with horse flesh and 
er rank stimulants is exploded, and gardeners 
nk more of one cartload of really good old 
ture loam than of half a dozen dead horses, 
rfy loam is notably the most nutritive soil, it 
the most permanent. It may be used fresh, 
vided it be well chopped up and examined to 
that there be in it no wireworms or grubs. A 
er of the turf, Grass downwards, should be 
i over the floor of the border, then upon that 
y come the loam, giving layers an occassional 
ssing of soot, and mixing in the bones and 
wood ashes at the rate of two bushels of the 
and three bushels of the other, per cartload, 
btainable. Gently tread the border as made, 

1 surface the top with 6 inches of old loam, 
rhich to plant the Vines, using also manure 
n an old hotbed.—A. D. 

—7 “ H. S. W.” inquires what is the best 
erial with which to make up a Vine border. 

3 rather a difficult matter to say what really 
ie best, as good Grapes have been grown in 
triety of composts. The large bunches pro- 
ed by Mr. Dickson when at Aikleton were 
vn on Vines planted in a border composed 
ollowsTo twelve cartloads of good fibry 
a were added two of old lime rubble, one of 
ie droppings, one of charcoal, and five 
iredweights of inch bones. These were 
onghly mixed before [ they were wheeled 
Provided the drainage is good, “ H. 8. W.” 
it to have good Grapes on such a border, as 
loubt soil which produces large bunches 
with good management, produce good ones 
In the first place, he must have a slight 
in the bed of his border to carry all super- 
is water to the drain he has constructed, 
drainage should be composed of broken 
or any rough material which may be at 
. This ought to be covered with turves 
their grassy side down, to prevent the drain- 
getting choked up. Make the soil mode- 
y firm, but not hard, and allow it to settle 
e planting the Vines.—W. L. 

>3.— Forcing 1 Vines.— 14 L. L.” must not 
starting his Vines if he would have ripe 
» in June, sms they will take nearly six 
hs from starting if only gentle heat is em- 
d. Start with a temperature of 46° to 50° 
num, allowing a good rise by sunheat, and 
ise gradually until the foliage is expanded 
5 to 65° minimum, and 70° to 75° by sun- 
damp the floors and walls so as to keep a 
heat until the Vines are in flower, when a 
atmosphere must be kept until fertilisation 
xsted, after which a higher and moister at- 
lere may be maintained. Syringing the 
s is not advisable, as the bloom is usually 
iyed or damaged by the process, and it is 
quired if plenty of moisture is kept in the 
phere by damping all the floors, walls, &c. 

Hants* 

5.—Strawberry beds.—These cannot 
ft too clean and free from weeds. It is a 
m to suppose that any crcrff can be better 
>0ftt of weeds. At any t fee,g fcpfet vagn! 


the plants are fruiting or runners are needed, 
the hoe should be in constant use during the 
weed season, not only for stirring the soil, but 
also to keep it clean.—A. D. 

9118.— Planting Vines.— The best kind of 
soil for a Vine border is mentioned under No. 
9092 The best time to plant is from now till 
the end of March. If the border be ready, or 
can be got ready at once, giving it time to settle, 
a young Vine may be planted as soon as it is 
ready. If in a pot, the Vine roots should be 
opened and laid out thinly in a broad, shallow 
hole, and some fine soil with a little rotten manure 
laid upon and about them, and gently trodden 
down. The Vine must be cut back quite hard 
before the buds start into growth.—A. 


VEQHTABLBa 

THE JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 

The Jerusalem artichoke, though seldom seen 
in cottage gardens, is nevertheless a useful and 
one of the most easily cultivated vegetables, and 
deserves to be more generally grown than is at 
present the case. The Potato crop having of 
late years furnished so many disappointments, 
it is to be regretted that the Artichoke is not 
more largely grown as a substitute, which it 
would prove itself to be in seasons when the 
Potato crop fails. The nutritive quality of the 
Artichoke has been proved to be but in a very 
slight degree inferior to that of the Potato, and 
when properly cooked and served is certainly 
more wholesome than many Potatoes that have 
of late years of necessity found their way on to 
the tables of the poorer classes. In addition to 
these good qualities, the Artichoke is anything 
but an ugly plant, if grown only for the purpose 
of forming screens to out-houses or other un¬ 
sightly objects. 

Culture. —The Artichoke will grow in almost 
any kind of soil, in any situation; but in order 
to have fine, well-ripened tubers, it is necessary 
to plant them in a deep, but rather poor soil, in 
a light, open situation. Many people throw a 
heap of small tubers into some spare corner of 
the garden, and yearly dig from them as they 
are required for use, but when thus treated the 
tubers are small, and consequently useless com¬ 
pared with those that receive more liberal treat¬ 
ment. At any time from November to February, 
earlier the better, deeply dig or trench a piece 
of ground free from trees or other obstructions, 
and any time during February plant medium 
sized tubers in drills 8 inches deep and 3 feet 
apart, in the same manner as planting Potatoes, 
and about the same distance apart in the rows, 
say 12 inches or 15 inches, earthing up the 
rows as soon as the plants are a foot high, 
or the tubers may be planted in a square bed 
from 12 inches to 18 inches apart each way, 
throwing a little soil between the plants to 
answer the purpose of earthing up. Watering 
will seldom become necessary unless the crop is 
grown on dry, stony soils; and even then 
watering may be obviated to a great extent by 
spreading a layer of half-rotted leaves, grass, 
or seaweed, over the roots of the plants. In¬ 
deed, in any case this is a good plan, inasmuch 

the tubers are kept from becoming dry and 
green by the sun, and the flavour much improved 
in consequence. 

Lifting the orop. —By the end of October 
the plants will generally have died down, when 
they should be cut off to within a foot or 
18 inches of the ground, and the tubers may 
either be lifted at once and be stored away 
during the winter, or they may be allowed to re¬ 
main in the ground and be dug as they are re¬ 
quired for use, in which case it will be advisable 
to protect them from severe frost by means of 
a layer of litter or coal-ashes placed over the 
rows. The best plan, however, is to dig them 
up at once, as the ground can then be dug or 
trenched, and left rough to get pulverised, or 
otherwise be planted with some other crop, such 
as Cabbage or Coleworts. If the latter be done, 
the ground must have a liberal dressing of 
manure applied to it previous to planting, and 
the soil will then be in good order to receive 
the Artichokes again in February. Artichokes 
are generally boiled and served in the same way 
as Potatoes, but they may be greatly improved 
in flavour and solidity by steaming them, adding 
a good handful of salt to the water. They are 
l^so very good when baked, or when cut into 


slices and fried in the same way as Potatoes are 
done. 8, 


Notes on Onions. —Of course every novice 
knows how to sow Onion seed—this is generally 
taken for granted—but it is not true. If you 
must make the best of a bed of Onions, you must 
know how to go about the work. To begin with, 
you must give a heavy dressing of horpe ma¬ 
nure, and this should be buried lightly, that it 
may be seen cropping up all over the bed. The 
fact i8,the roots of an Onion go such a little way 
down into the soil that their food must be at 
hand or they will never find it, and the result 
will be a poor crop. After having placed a rich 
supply of manure on every inch of the bed, par¬ 
ticular care must be taken to make the whole bed 
solid with the feet or a roller, that the young 
bnlblets may get a firm hold of the soil. The 
next thing to be done is to sow the seed thinly 
but evenly, except when the Onions are wanted 
for pickling and a crop of small bulbs is wanted, 
then you may sow more thickly. It is almost 
invariably the case that however thinly the new 
beginner thinks he has sown the seed, he finds 
that the young Onions come up more profusely 
than he had anticipated. These must be thinned 
till there is ample feeding ground for every 
Onion. The next thing to be attended to is 
weeding; this must be begun as soon as the 
young Onions have a fair hold of the Boil, ahd 
continued tjll,the crop, is taken up. Sow at Ohd 
of March, and the beds may be formed imme¬ 
diately before sowing. Any of the small white¬ 
skinned Onions make good picklers, but for 
general household purposes the “ port ” Onion is 
the best, and may be cultivated almost any¬ 
where over the kingdom where an Onion will 
grow. And let me say, in conclusion, that Onion 
seeds should not be covered too thickly ; in fact 
many people leave them on the surface. I like 
them just covered. All the above operations 
must be performed in dry weather.—G. C., 
Eceles . 

Surfoce-planted Potatoes.— For some 
years I have seen Potatoes planted within 2 inches 
of the surface and earthed up at the time when 
they were planted. Thus treated they have in¬ 
variably produced a finer crop, of better quality, 
and at least a fortnight earlier than those planted 
at the usual depth of 6 inches or 8 inches. The 
method adopted was to draw a line with a hoe 
2 inches deep, and in this to insert the sets, which 
were covered np in the usual way. When they 
are about 4 inches in height another earthing up 
is given them. In wet and tenacious soils, where 
Potatoes have been grown side by side under 
both systems, the surface-planted ones have 
yielded nearly double the quantity that the 
others did, and much freer from disease. Those 
who have not tried this system will do well to 
try a few on it this year.—J. R. 

9090. — Deformed Cucumbers. — Defi¬ 
ciency of heat and solar light and bad quality of 
soil are the chief reasons for the production of 
deformed Cucumber fruits. At this time of the 
year the heat should range from 70° to 80°, with 
a bottom heat of 60°. It is a grave mistake to 
have the bottom heat higher than the house heat, 
as the roots get burnt or dried, whilst the house 
heat is too low to promote leaf and fruit growth. 
Sorts have little to do with the defects, as such 
kinds as Telegraph always do well if the culti¬ 
vation be suitable. With an increase of solar 
light, greater house heat, and care in the use of 
water, no doubt a good crop of Cucumbers will 
presently result.—A. 

9091. — Vegetables foiling.— Celery should 
be sown in pans or shallow boxes early in March, 
be placed in a gentle heat tftitil the plants are 
an inch in height; then the pans should be re¬ 
moved to a greenhouse or frame, and the plants 
gently hardened as they grow until large enough 
to dibble out thickly into a frame (or, in well- 
manured soil, in the open), and shaded and 
watered carefully until well rooted. Such plants 
should be 6 inches in height, and fit to trans¬ 
plant with good balls of earth about the middle 
of June. All such plants, with the smaller ones 
of the same sowing planted up for a succession 
to plant out a month later, will do well, and 
give for the winter a fine supply of solid stems. 
Sorts have something to ao with good firm 
quality, and Dwarf Incomparable and Hie 
Grove White are fine white kinds, and Leicester 
Red and Sulham Prize are first-rate coloured 
kinds. Spinach must not be raised in heat, hut 
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be sown in rows 12 inches apart or broadcast in! 
the open ground from April to the end of 
August, the latter sowing being of Winter or the 
Prickly kind. Cauliflower seed for the produc. 
tion of early heads should be of the Snowball, 
Dwarf Erfurt, or Early London kinds, and be 
sown in a gentle heat, and the plants carried 
into a cool house or frame as soon as they show 
rough or the third leaf. On no account must 
the plants get drawn, and to keep them dwarf 
they need plenty of light and air. When 3 
inches in height, the plants must be dibbled out 
into a shallow frame, and there remain till 
strong enough to be planted out on a warm 
border. A second sowing may be made in the 
open air in May of some early kind, and also of 
the Autumn Giant for autumn use, but these 
may be planted out, when strong enough, direct 
from the bed.—A. D. 

9091.— Vegetables foiling.— There is no 
difficulty in telling “ 8. G. K.” where he has 
made a mistake in transplanting his Celery, 
8pinach, and Cauliflowers, and it is not a matter 
for wonder that the plants never came to perfec¬ 
tion. In the first place, he transplanted them too 
early; March is perhaps theworst time in the year, 
if we except January, for transplanting anything, 
as the dry, cutting east winds seem to dry up both 
root and leaf, and more especially so when the 
young plants have been taken from a well pro¬ 
tected hotbed. Any plants that are grown under 
glass should be gradually hardened off before 
they are transplanted to the open garden, and in 
no case in the North of England is it safe to 
plant Celery into the trenches till the middle of 
May, as it gets starved and checked by exposure 
before that date; and the same may be said of 
Cauliflowers.—G. C., JEccles. 

9112.— Best Peeks. —Two Peas which I have 
seen succeed well in several localities are Ne 
Plus Ultra and Veitch’s Perfection. These 
varieties are first rate, both as regards flavour 
and abundant cropping, and I think “ 8. G. R.” 
would not be wrong in planting these, as they 
will both come in well at the time he mentions. 
—W. L. 

-If one kind of Pea only is wanted for a 

garden for the season’s supply, of course it roust 
pe a Marrow, to give quality and flavour. As a 
dwarf Pea few Marrows can excel Premier, a 
large-podded, prolific, white, wrinkled kind, that 
grows 3 feet high. This is one of the cheaper 
kinds. A taller variety is King of the Marrows, 
a fine form of the old British Queen; this grows 
to a height of 6 feet. There are other kinds in 
abundance, but so many of the popular Peas 
lack flavour and quality.—D. 

-For the summer crop the following would 

be among the best Peas:—1, Champion of Eng¬ 
land ; 2, Cullingford’s Magnum Bonum; 3, Tele¬ 
graph ; 4, Veitch’B Perfection. Late crop .— 1, 
British Queen ; 2, Ne Plus Ultra; 3, Premier; 4, 
Waterloo.—A. H. Davis, Cwnhalton. 

9094.—Growing Peas— Peas, it should be 
understood, are sown and not planted, unless 
as in the rare case of sowing on turves in a frame 
thickly and then transplanting into the open 
air. Early Peas should always be sown in the 
warmest positions and on fairly light land, as 
the proper time for sowing these is the early 
months of January, February, and March, and 
seed sown so early in wet, stiff soil is very apt 
to rot. The width of the rows apart must depend 
upon the sort sown. Thus, Sangster’s No. 1, 
William the First, or Kentish Invicta should have 
between the rows intervals of from 34 feet to 
4 feet if they are to have the support or sticks. 
On the other hand, they may be sown at 2£ feet 
apart if not to be staked. The drills should be 
about 1£ inch deep when covered in, and the seed 
should not be sownjoo thickly, but early round 
kinds will bear sowing quite twice as thickly 
as will the later wrinkled Marrows. Sticks 
must be flat and brushy, and pointed at the base 
that they may be forced easily into the ground ; 
they should also be of the same height as the 
sorts staked will grow to. They should be fixed 
in close on either side of the rows of Peas after 
the plants are 4 inches in height, and have a 
little soil drawn up on either side to support 
them. * It is necessary to place the sticks just so 
far apart as that the brushy tops shall form a 
good support to the Pea plants. Sticks near a 
town are usually expensive, and it is an open 
question whether it is not well to sow dwarf 
kinds of Peas at 2 feet apart, such as Blue Peter 
and Unique for the first sowing, Princess Royal, 
Prince of WaloB, Pride of the Market, Preipier, 
Digitized b : , l^jOv »yle 


and Omega for the later sowings, at 24 feet 
apart, and dispense with the cost and trouble of 
sticks altogether.—D. 

9116.— Sowing Cauliflower aeed.— 

Spring-sown Cauliflowers should be sown either 
in a frame or in boxes or pans under glass, 
according to quantity required. A box about 
2 feet long by 1 foot 6 inches wide will produce 
enough plants for any medium sized garden. 
Keep the frame closely shut and covered in case 
of frost until the seed has germinated; then 
give plenty of air on all favourable occasions, 
and prick out the seedlings as soon as large 
enough 3 inches apart, keeping close for a few 
days, then gradually harden them by drawing 
the lights off entirely by day, and shutting up 
close at night. Plants thus treated will be fit 
for planting out finally in April, and will make 
a good succession to the autumn-sown plants. 
Cauliflowers are liable to come fit for use in too 
great a quantity at one time, and the only way 
to have a succession is to sow frequently, a little 
and often giving better results than larger sow¬ 
ings at longer intervals.— James Gboom, Sea- 
Jield , Goxport. 

- In making up a hotbed for the raising 

of Cauliflower seed, care should be taken that 
there is on the surface quite 4 inches of soil, and 
also that the heat is not too strong, as the seed 
may be literally roasted rather than germinated. 
A temperature of 50° is quite high enough, and 
once the plants have made a good start, they will 
do well in a frame without bottom-heat, and be 
all the stronger and stouter for growing 
naturally. The lights should be thrown off in the 
spring months, that the plants may harden be¬ 
fore transplanting ouh—A. 

9110. —Parsnips ruining rusty. —The 
so-called rustiness dt rough skin on Parsnips is 
almost entirely due to worms of various kinds. 
A liberal use of soot in and on the soil is the 
best preventive. Wireworms, millipedes, and 
other insect pests are very partial to tbe soft 
flesh of tho Parsnip, and it is exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult to keep them at bay.—A. 

9095.— Runner Beans a second year. 

—It is indeed a rare thing for a second crop 
from Runner Bean roots to prove a success. Cir¬ 
cumstances may now and then favour the roots 
for a winter, but so seldom is it the case that 
very few persons care to trust to roots for a 
crop. There can be no doubt but that seedling 
plants, if a trifle later in bearing pods, are more 
robust and enduring, and as the seed is so easily 
saved and can be obtained so cheaply, it seems 
useless to trouble about old roots. The soil 
where Runner Beans have grown for two years 
must be getting exhausted, even though aided 
by heavy dressings of manure. One half the 
manure would, if given to the same extent of 
ground, produce a better crop of some other 
kind of vegetable, whilst the Beans would do 
better elsewhere.—D. 


morning. Reading in bed. These and amiiy 
acts of carelessness and causes of mischief cu 
only be guarded against by an inspection of the 
house by a trustworthy person after the family 
have retired to rest. It cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon the inmates of mansions, and 
indeed of all dwelling-houses, that in case of 
fire each person should immediately run for 
water, and continue to fetch it by any means, to 
long as there is hope of arresting the flames; 
but at the same time all doors and windows 
must be closely shut. When all hope of stopping 
the fire is at an end, excluding the air must be 
relied on. A fire may thus be confined to one 
room, giving time for the arrival of the engine* 


Fires. —The directors of the Law Fire 
Insurance Society viewing the severe fires which 
have lately occurred in mansions and private 
houses, request attention to what appear to be 
the most frequent causes of these fires: Timber 
built into or near fireplaces and flues. Hct-air 
apparatus of every description. Stoves introduced 
into rooms previously unprovided with them, 
without professional advice. Workmen allowed 
to carry out repairs and alterations without 
proper superintendence. Fires being lit without 
fenders or guards, and candles used witnout 
candlesticks. Plumbers lighting fires upon the 
roof to melt their lead have caused the de¬ 
struction of many noble mansions. Fires lit in 
grates not previously used, or disused for a long 
period, the flues not having been first examined. 
Chimneys not being thoroughly swept. This 
should be done at fixed periods, and especially 
before the return of the family after a long 
absence. Gas within the house; danger may be 
avoided if the service pipes are provided with 
taps, so that the gas may be turned off at night 
by some person specially appointed to that duty 
from those rooms where it is known to be not 
required. Lucifer matches have caused immense 
loss of property and of life. Lying about the 
house they are trodden upon, and by 
this and other means ignited. Only matches 
which can be ignited by friction upon tbe box 
should be permitted. Clothes banging before 
tbe fire. Overheated flues. Wood left on the 
kitchen range to dry for lighting fires in the 


ANSWERS TO QTJBRIB& 

(miscellaneous.) 

9100.—Making a small lawn.—I hare bar. 
some experience as an amateur in lawn making 
and I am at present converting a shrubbery ict<’ 
a lawn. I have grubbed up all the shrubs I in¬ 
tend to remove, have had the ground well and 
deeply dug and cleaned, having due regard to 
drainage, and having shaped my intended lawn 
with a nice slope so that all tbe water will rank 
one spot, where there is a drain to receive it. lui 
putting a turf edge about 9 inches wide, seeiar 
that it is well and firmly laid with the best turf 
I can procure. All being put in good order, 1 
intend to let it remain until March; then I shall 
get some of the best lawn Grass seed from one 
of the best houses (Sutton’s or Carter’s), and row 
thickly, covering slightly with fine ashes miiec 
with some fine soil, run the roller over it, sia 
wait the result. I may observe that sparrow; 
are very fond of making a morning meal o' 
Grass seeds, and should the weather be very dry, 
they will, in “ feathering themselves,” sc raid 
the surface and destroy the seed to a per 
extent. It my opinion it is much better acf 
cheaper to sow seeds than lay turf; nevertheles, 
as ** Anxious to Know ” has such a small piece 
of ground and can get turf at a low price, he 
would experience no difficulty in laying it a!:?: 
levelling and treading tbe ground well. Cheap 
turf, like other “ cheap ” things, is often nasty 
therefore I say sow the seed.— Rustic. 

-If ** Anxious to Know ** will level his flows 

beds and allow the whole to stand for a week « 
two to get consolidated, and then go over i 
again to see if there are any inequalities that 
require levelling, then take the required numbe 
of good Grass sods (which should be taken up c 
uniform thickness) and lay them as evenly s 
possible, the work will be nearly accomplish*! 
Hollows must be packed up with soil, and wh? 
all is complete, run a heavy roller over it.- 
G. C., Eccle*. 

9084. — Paths for greenhouses. - 
“J. M.” cannot have anything better for 
greenhouse pathway than the wooden trella 
work that he speaks of; and this need not n 
any more than any other timber that is near it 
greenhouse floor. It will last for years if, instfs 
of placing the sleepers on the bare floor, he te 
the ends rest on brickwork, so as to keep 
clear of the damp soil. A row of bricks i 
stones placed on the ground, and cement* 
together with ordinary mortar, will be all tia 
is required.— G. C., Ecclet. 

-My opinion is that there is nothing beta 

or more economical for this purpose than ti 
fine black ashes procured from the locomotij 
sheds at any railway station; I don't mean t! 
ordinary ashes and clinkers, but the sm 
cinders. Put this six inches thick; it will aid 
the water after syringing or watering, and aH 
be dry underfoot, smooth and oomlortahji 
walk upon, and if the back of a rake be dd 
over it onoe a week, the paths will always 
sent a neat appearance. I have been in I 
greenhouses where tbe wood trellis is wd 
never looks tidy, and when tiles or stoc# 
used I frequently find that in laying eitbei 
one or the other proper drainage has been I 
or less neglected, and the paths are frwsf 
in a sloppy, untidy state. This would nevi 
the case with a cinder path made as above \ 
to “J. M. M try a little either indoors or 
These cinders are cheap and good, and gen^ 
to be had for fetching.— Rustic. 

9141.—Pruning Rosea.—Do not an 
to prune at present, the first or second 
March will be quite early enough. Tbe 
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weather has made the sap very active, and the 
bads at the end of the shoots are coming into I 
leaf; this acts as a sort of safety valve, and 
keeps the bottom eyes at rest. If yon pruned 
now the latter would begin to start directly, and 
thas injure the trees, and rob you of much fine 
bloom. Of coarse all decayed wood and useless 
shoots may be removed at once.— William 
Walters, Burton-on- Trent. 

9168. —Pansies for exhibition.— Show 
Kinds, 18 Varieties.—Dark seifs—Cyprus, Dux, 
Alexander Watt; white seifs, Jenny Anderson, 
Mrs. Knight, Snowball; yellow seifs, Mrs. Hors- 
bargh, Zama; blue seifs, Bluestone, Sunny Park, 
Rival; yellow grounds, J. B. Downie, R. Burns, 
Corsair, Ebor; white grounds, Captain Spiers, 
Jeannie Grieve, Miss Jessie Foot, Princess of 
Wales.— William Walters, Burton-on-Trent. 

9120.—Rabbit manure.—This is not a 
very valuable manure, as, indeed, may be seen 
in the fields and rabbit warrens, for the turf 
about the manure always looks starved and poor. 
It is best used in the form of liquid manure, 
using a bushel of the manure placed in a coarse 
bag to twenty gallons of water. This liquid 
may be used with most pot plants, and generally 
with garden vegetables.—D. 

9130. — Beating a portable green¬ 
house. —1 think “ C. A. C.” could not do better 
than get one of the oil-lamp calorigens adver¬ 
tised in this journal. 1 have used a gas calorigen 
for many years and always found it satisfac¬ 
tory.—W. T. Greene, F.Z.S. 

*9173.—Man etti Stocks.— These may be obtained from 
any of the large Rose- growing firms. Send to H. Fret- 
tingham, Bees ton Nurseries, near Nottingham. I believe 
the price charged is something like six shillings per 
hundred.—W. W. 


Plants without earth .—The merits of fertilising Moss 
have already been referred to by several.of our correspon¬ 
dents. It is advertised in our columns, and we believe 

full particulars are sent with it to purchasers.- 

Cottonopolis. —See our advertising columns. 

Greenhorn .—If you take the articles now being printed 
in Gardening upon the Cucumber, you will be perfectly 
■afe. 

J. C .—Want of bottom-heat is probably the cause. Let 
the Vines break naturally. 

West End .—You do not say what cuttings you wish to 
strike. Kindly explain more folly. 

Names of plants.—A. H .—The Winter Heliotrope, 

Tussilago fragrans.- W. B .—Cotoneaster Simonst.- 

Badonia. —1, Escallonia (send in flower); 2, Asplenium 
prsemorsum; 3, Send flowers of Begonia with good 

foliage.- E. C. K .—Jasminum grandiflorum. Strike 

cuttings In spring. Send other when in flower. 


QURRIB& 


that the fronds now touch the glass all round, and I 
shall have to provide more commodious quarters for it, 
and also for a Kiilarney Fern that I have jost obtained. 
Would they do well each potted singly, and enclosed in 
a box with glass sides and lid, or can anyone suggest 
something better ? I shall be glad of any hints as to the 
best method of providing for them, and also for any in¬ 
formation as to propagation and culture, with names of 
any other Ferns that wonld thrive with them.— Filmt. 

0177.—Grubs in Cyclamens.— A fine batch of 
Cyclamens which looked very healthy and promising, 
have, in the last few weeks, looked out of sorts. There 
was no fly or other Insect on the foliage, but on turning 
out a pot, some small white grubs were found eating the 
young rootlets where they issue from the conn. As the 
plants are now coming into flower, I have tried im¬ 
mersing a pot in lime-water, and also in a solution of 
soft soap ; but neither seems to hurt, the insects. Can 
anyone tell me what the grab is likely to be, and how it 
can be destroyed ? I lost a fine crop of Cauliflowers two 
years ago from a similar grab.— DE Chirchi. 

9178. — Amount of manure.— What quantity of 
stable* manure is considered sufficient per square yard, 
or rod, of good garden soil for ordinary garden crops, 
such as Peas, Potatoes, Brussels Sprouts, Lettuces, Beet, 
Ac., grown in rows, and what is the largest amount of 
manure* which may safely be applied to such a crop? 
How and in what quantity is home-made superphosphate 
of bone best applied to such crops in a small garden ?— 
Q. C. 

9179. —Bottom-heat for Cucumbers.—I have a 
span-roofed greenhouse heated by a flow and return 
4-inch hot-water pipe on each side connected with a 
saddle boiler. Wishing to have Cucumbers earlier, I 
propose using the pipes on one side for bottom-heat. 
Would it be best to throw the manure on the top of the 
pipes, or put something to prevent the manure touching 
them? The bed would be 21 feet or 3 feet deep— 
L. W. 

9180. — Planting a new vinery. — I am about 
erecting a span-roof vinery, 38 feet by 15 feet, divided 
into two compartments, not necessarily the same size, 
one compartment for forcing, the other for coolhouae. 
Will some practical person inform me how many Vines 
this sized house would accommodate, and also best kind 
for each compartment ? What kind of heating apparatus 
would be best ?— Ignoramus, 

9181. —Orange trees. —Can I get Orange trees raised 
from pips to flower ? I do not care about the fruit. Is it 
necessary to work the Orange on a stock to get bloom 
only ; and if so, would the Shaddock answer to graft on ? 
My plants are strong, and three yean old, 2 feet high. I 
have a hothouse, though these seedlings have always 
been kept in a cool greenhouse. Which is the best for 
them?—T. T. J. 

9182. —Artificial manure for Grass.—I have a 
Grass orchard with trees far enough apart to allow of 
very good feed for stock. The moving of trees has dis¬ 
turbed the Grass, and further, the Grass needs manure. 
What is the best artificial manure to use. the yard 
manure being wanted for garden work, and should this 
artificial manure be scattered before or after fresh Grass 
seed?— Dell. 

9183. —Flower plot in town garden.—I have a 
piece of ground 16 feet by 12 feet at the top of my 
garden, cropped with vegetables, which will soon be cleared 
off. Would like to convert the aame into a flower-bed. 
so as to have bloom during the spring, summer, ana 
autumn months. South and western exposure ; plenty 
of son; atmosphere a little smoky. Would anyone 
kindly advise how to proceed, and what flowers to grow ? 
Forfarshire. 


Rules for Correspondents.— AU communica¬ 
tions/or insertion should he clearly and concisely written 
on ons side qf the paper only and addressed to the EDITOR. 
Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address qf the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the query 
answered, when mors than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece qf paper. Owinq to the necessity qf 
Carder in c- going to press a considerable time before the 
day qf publication, it is not possiblelo insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 


9174.— Plants for dry conservatory.— I have 
lust built a structure 40 feet by 80 feet and 14 feet high, 
to be used partly as a reading-room and partly as a con- 
lervatory. Thereisaborderofearthall round, which I wish 
to stock with tall evergreen plants nearly hardy. The sides 
ind the parts of the roof over the border are glazed, so that 
lie plants will get light; but as the building is on the 
Borth side of my house, they will not get much sunshine. 
I should feel much obliged by any advice as to the plants 
to be selected. I want ornamental foliage rather than 
towers, and strong contrasts of the colours as well as 
pe forma of the foliage. Would Granges, Camellias, 
goads, or any kinds of Palms be suitable ? Ferns would 
| 0 t be suitable, aa they require a damp atmosphere, 
Bich is not agreeable in a sitting-room. There will be 
tot water-pipes on one side of the building, but not 
tooagh to heat it very much.—H. C. 

) 9175.— Begonias and their classification.— In 
toarly every number of Gardening we get one or more 
toragrapha relating to Begonias, and it wonld be of bene- 
h to many If some practical contributor would give us a 
|H account of their cultivation from seed to mature 
lants, and also a concise and explicit description of the 
arious species under present cultivation. As I under- 
land definitions, the varieties of “ Rex ” are simply fine- 
jHaged plants; “ Free bell ” isgrown'for itsbright scarlet 
loasoms, as are also the many hybrid tuberous Bego- 
tos for their varied colours ; then there are winter- 
•wering Begonias. A description of Sutton’s Reading 
asauty or Carter’s Champion, Ac., is not wanted, but a 
par description of each section of this valued plant I 
n sure would be esteemed by all who take an interest 
Begonias. 

8178. —Filmy Ferns-—Under a 12-inch bell-glass In 
or dwelling-house, I have a Todea auperba along with 
tomenophyUum tunbridgense and, H. WilaonL The 
Idea (which is in the centre) hj is so grown thf- 




9184.—Protecting fruit trees.—In November I 
planted several dozen choice Apple, Pear, and Plum wall 
trees. Do the remarks contained in Gardening aa to the 
advisability of having glass copings and curtains apply to 
these trees, or only to stone fruit trees? If to either, 
would it be worth while to fix up curtains this, the first, 
year?—R iri. 

9186. — Pruning Laurel hedges.— When Is the 
best time to prune a Portugal Laurel hedge ? We have 
removed an old hedge and bank that was close to it. 
which caused the Laurels to run up and hang over at 
the top. There are some large limbs, and I want to re¬ 
move them so that the Laurels may shoot out at the 
side.— Tho8. Powell. 

9136.— Palms from Calcutta.—A friend has brought 
me two Palms from Calcutta in 7-inch pots; they are 
in clay, and the pots seem well filled with roots May 
I repot them Into better soil, say loam, leaf-mould, and 
peat, or will they grow well here in the clay ? I have no 
accommodation for them but a room window. Do they 
require much moisture ?—A LOVER OF PALMS. 

9187. —Cobeea scan dens.—I have three plants of 
Cob»a scan dens in a box about 4 feet long, 6 inches wide, 
and 6 inches deep, filled with very rich soil. They grew 
well last summer, but only had two or three flowers. 
Should they be cut back? Are there too many plants in 
the box? The box is full of roots. Is fresh soil neces¬ 
sary, and how can I apply it?—K. A. T. 

9188. — Geraniums in winter.— I have some Gera¬ 
niums which I have kept through the winter in a warm 
room. Though close to the window, they throw up long, 
weak leaves. Should they be cut down, and how treated? 
How soon could they be brought into flower?—K. A. T. 

9189. —Ferns in rooms.— I have some seedling 
hardy Ferns in Japanese pots in a sitting-room. They 
are In peat, and the sides of the pots are open work. The 
fronds remain green and quite fresh, but drop off at the 
crown as if too heavy. Is this natural to them, or la it 
from too much water ?—K. A, T. 

9190. — Plants losing their leaves.— I have a 
greeenhouse over a living room, which I cannot succeed 
with. The bottom leaves of all the plants drop off. I 
water every morning, but the place seems altogether too 
dry. Will some reader tell me what I can do to remedy 
it?— Enquirer. 

9191. —Mullein.—Can any readers tell me the best way 
to crow the Mullein plant, which is now used so success- 
folly in cases of hemorrhage from the lungs? Any hints 
will be most acceptable.—VERE. 


9192. —Window plants for show.—I shall be 
mnch obliged if anyone will inform me the names of the 
best window plants, about six or eight in number, to 
form a collection for exhibition, to be ready the coming 
summer.—T uberose. 

9193. — Nertem depresea.— I should much like to 
fruit a small pan of Nertera depress® that I have in a 
warm greenhouse, but am unacquainted with its wants, 
Ac. If someone will give me the desired information I 
shall be obliged.— Filmy. 

9194. —Keeping pigs.—I should be glad to know 
what distance pigstyes are required to be from cottages 
in a country village. Shall I be safe to build a pigstye 
40 feet from a cottage if it is properly drained?— 
G. D. C. 

9195. —Cauliflowers.—My Cauliflowers never moko 
large heads, though I have planted* them in rich, light 
| land, sloping to the south, with shelter from all cold 
winds. I should be glad of any hints about their culture. 
—VERB. 

9196. — Poinaettias after flowering. — What 
should be done with Poinsettias after flowering? The 
plants 1 have are old, their main stems being 1} indies in 
diameter.—M. C. C. 

9197. —Raising Cinerarias.— Will someone kindly 
tell me whether it is possible to raise Cinerarias from seed 
without a greenhouse? I want them for window cul¬ 
ture.— A Beginner. 

919R—Boundary wall.—I should be very glad to 
know if I may bulla my boundary wall 6 feet or more in 
height, it divides my garden from the main road, not a 
turnpike road.—G. D. C. 

9199. — Amaryllis Belladonna.—Will someone 
give me the routine treatment required to bloom this 
bulb in pots. 1 have been trying in vain for four or five 
years?—8. D. 

9200. —Hyaclnthus oandicans. — Will someone 
inform me as to the best time to plant bulba of Hya¬ 
clnthus candicans? Do they require any special treat¬ 
ment ?—F. L. 8. 

9201. — Pompone Chrysanthemums. — Would 
some reader of Gardening tell me the names of a dozen 
of the beat Pompone Chrysanthemums ?—J. S. 


POULTRY 

Brahmas.—*/! M .—A on should change your 
cockerel for a more vigorous bird as soon as 
possible, as it is quite time to see about setting 
Brahma eggs. It is a pity your shed is not 
more than 3 feet high, or it would be a splendid 
roosting house. If it be 20 feet long and 6 feet 
wide, you could keep twenty or thirty birds in 
it, providing the run is in proportion. This latter 
should be quite half an acre for that number. 
It would be a good plan to divide the shed in 
half, and by knocking away the front of one half 
to use it as a shelter from rain, wind and sun. 
We always recommend Minorcas in preference 
to Leghorns, as being larger, while equally 
prolific and hardy. Both, however, are capital 
all-round fowls. As regards sweepings from 
com warehouses, provided they are the refuse of 
good sound grain, they are economical, but 
allowance must be made for the quantity of dust 
contained in them, which is of no value as a 
feeding material, and consequently a much larger 
quantity must be thrown to the fowls than if 
clean com were being used. We have seen 
samples of sweepings which were more than 
half rubbish. Generally speaking, nothing is so 
cheap tin the long run, as good sound grain. 
Barley* should form the staple, with an occasional 
mixture of wheat, maize, peas or other grain. 
For pure Minorca eggs apply to J. Hopkins, 
Bridgwater, and for Leghorns to E. Ayre Heme, 
Canterbury, both of whom are large breeders, 
and whose birds are continually winning prizes 
at leading shows. We cannot say what their 
prices are, but if you require really [good birds 
you must be prepared to pay about 10s 6d. per 
sitting of thirteen. It is best to commence with 
a good strain, which if properly attended to will 
be sure to amply repay you in a season or two. 
—Andalusian. 

Size of run. —New Beginner—Jn a run 
eight yards by six yards you could keep twelve 
to fifteen birds in good health. Black Spanish 
and White Leghorns will do well with the same 
treatment's both breeds are allied to each other, 
although wa should say the Leghorn to be much 
the hardier of the two* In less than three months 
(winter), to obtain 100 eggs from three Leghorn 
hens is very good, and speaks well for your 
management, and also shows that the locality 
suits this breed; therefore we should advise you 
to continue to keep them. You do not intend 
surelv to attempt keeping the several different 
breeds which you mention in this one run. It 
would be the height of folly. For a really good 
sitting of White Leghorns apply to Mr. Addey, 
Askem, Doncaster. It is rather early yet to 
commence hatching this breed; better wait 
another month, and nothing will be lost therebj\ 
—Andalusian. Origi i ?i I fre m 
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M frrlrfng Poultry.— YoMng Subscriber.— 
This is a very difficult matter to accomplish, and 
the only plan we can suggest is to cut a nick out 
of the bill, but we doubt if this would last twelve 
months, and fear that the mark would soon be 
obliterated by the growth of horn. Likewise 
the method of tying a piece of coloured tape 
round the leg is of no use for such along period, 
as it would wear off in a few months. The only 
plan we see is to purchase pullets of a totally 
distinct plumage to the old ones.— Andalusian. 

Wire netting.— w. T. S .— This will last for 
many years in the open air if well galvanized. 

If you desire it to be sparrow proof you must go 
in for a very small mesh, which will cost more 
ordinary size suitable for poultry. See ad¬ 
vertisements in this paper for names of firms 
supplying good wire netting. Posts which require 
fl-ring in the ground should be of oak, as deal 
will soon rot.— Andalusian. 

Hen dying.— M. J .—Your hen died of liver 
disease, brought about by too high feeding, and 
if you do not desire others to go the same way 
you must see to their diet, Lessen the quantity, 
and refrain from giving them maize or wheat 
except as an occasional change. Meat also 
should only be given sparingly. You had better 
give a mild aperient all round, say two grains of 
calomel per bird twice in a week. Is your 
supply of green food regular and in abundance f 
—Andalusian. 

Hatohing.— W. O .—Thirteen is the most 
common number of eggs to place under a broody 
hen, but the size of the bird and also of the eggs 
must be taken into consideration. You will do 
well not to exceed that number of Leghorn eggs 
under Brahma hens. It is a great mistake to 
attempt to place more than the hen can cover 
properly. Cochins are good mothers, but not 
better than Brahmas.— Andalusian. 

The law as to fowls.—I live in the 
country, and keep a number of fowls for my 
own use. A few years ago a farmhouse was 
built within a short distance of my house, having 
its usual adjunct of a stack-yard. My fowls 
have gone among the stacks, as most fowls will 
do, and I am threatened with pains and penalties 
if I do not shut up my fowls and prevent them 
from invading my neighbour’s stack-yard. Will 
some of your readers kindly state what the law 
is in such a case, and if I must confine my fowls 
as requested.—J. W. B. 

Ducks for laying.—I ■hall be much obliged to any 
reader for information respecting the general manage¬ 
ment and breeding of ducks for laying. Are ducks or 
fowls the more profitable for laying ? —amateur. 

Incubators. -Can any of the readers of Gardening 
give me Information (rrom his own practical experience) 
respecting the use and success of the incubator?—W. F. 

AQUARIA. 

MANAGEMENT OF AQUARIA. 

I made several fruitless attempts to keep gold 
and silver fish, but on every occasion I lost all, 
until at last, as I was about giving it up as a bad 
job, a friend of mine suggested that I should try 
the plan as adopted in all the large aquariums, 
i.e. f of having a running stream through the 
tank, and doing away with the plants, with the 
exception of those; required for ornament. I 
accordingly decided on trying it, and went about 
it as follows:— „ ,. 

The tank I have holds about 40 gallons, and is 
situated in a greenhouse with the back against 
the wall. On the wall over the aquarium I placed 
a box lined with zinc, and holding about eight 
gallons, with a tap at one end; and on the floor 
I have another box about the same size, in which 
I have fixed a force pump, so as to force the 
water from the bottom to the top tank. I then 
turn on the tap (in the top tank), and it lets the 
water run Blowly into the aquarium, then through 
an overflow into the lower tank, causing a stream 
through the aquarium. I may mention that 
when the top tank is full the bottom one is 
empty, it therefore saves changing the water, 
and prevents the growth of fungus on the fish 
by using the same water over and over again, I 
am pleased to say since I have adopted this 
plan (about four months) I have not lost one 
out of about forty fish, viz., twenty-six minnows, 
ten small roach and about four silver fish, and 
as I have heard roach are rather difficult to keep, 
I think it is enough to assure me that I may be 
more successful in future, when I intend giving 
the gold fish aether trial. I find that it is not 
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necessary to keep a running stream on con- Of) CUltRAWTS in TOta, 12 Hasplm* 35 
tinnally, as it takes some time to pump the 


water up, unless you have a large pump; but I 
do mine about once a week, or if I find the fish 
begin to look unhealthy, and drop their back 
fin (which I find is a good sign by which to tell 
if there is anything wrong with them), I do it 
oftener. With regard to snails in an aquarium, 
I must say I have not found much benefit in 
keeping them, although at the same time I have 
not known them do any harm. If I saw them 
on the plants at all, they were always on those 
stalks that were decayed or decay ing, but I mostly 
find them on the back and ends of my tank, 
where I allow the vegetation to grow as it likes, 
but the front I keep clean with a sponge and a 
little silver sand. My reason for not cleaning 
the back and ends is that when it gets very 
thick it acts like the plants in aerating the 
water, as does also that which grows on the 
rockwork. Roach. 

Vallieneria In globes.—Will some reader kindly 
inform me where I could obtain some of the Vallianerla 
plant, and also how it should be grown in a globe 7— 
A. H. Davis, Carshalton. 

Salt water aquaria.—Will someone kindly give 
some directions for the management of salt water 
aquariums ? I have tried and failed.— A. H. 


recei pt of POO. for 2 0a. to W, HARDING , Baah m 


PEL A H GONIUMS. - Strong plants' 

J- distinct varieties, to include Captain Baikes, Price r, 
Wales, Doctor Masters, Digby Grand, Ac., for 2.. 6d 
fully packed, post free.—A. SWANSON, Florist, Baron-ir 
Humber, Lincolnshire. 


HOOD STRONG DAHLIA BULBS,*mixed 

vT colours, 2 *. doz. post free ; must be cleared on* owar 
to nurseries being sold —HENRY ROWLAND, ClaRaa 
Nurseries, Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich. 

ULOWER AND VEGETABLESEEDSofbei, 

J- quality only.—Rosevear’s 2 a. 6 dL, 6 s and 10 *. 64 se¬ 
lections are unequalled at the price. 12 choice variety it 
Flower Seeds, post free, la. Id.—S. li. EOtJEVEAR, Seek 
man, Fareham, Hants. 

on SEEDS TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER]!, 

\J 20 seeds Wilson's Prolific 9d., the two 1 *. &L; trad* 
nice on application.—WILSON, Market Gardener, 
ort h, Leeds. __ 


PLEARING PRICES OF BULBS.- Xainei 

V Hyacinths, 2s. 2d. doz.; Gladiolus brenchlereuii, jo fo 
3s.; Ranunculus, Is. 104 per 100; Anemones, 54 doz.; OuLi 
44 doz., carriage free) fine dwarf Roses, Hybrid Perpercali 
and Teas, mixed, 6 a. doz., free to London; Lilimn rubma 
and roseum, 74; speciosum album, 94 ; double TW 5i ; 
umbellatum, 44 ; Tbunbergianum, 4d., carriage paid; 
Sieboldi, four, Is.; Hydrangea paniculate, lour, Is, tec 
single pots, free.—S. & W. HENRY, Oak Farm Snner, 
C higwell, Essex. _ 


BIRDS. 

Canary moulting. —The bird is probably 
infested with insects; “C. M. S. ” should transfer 
it to a new cage, open only in front, and, holding 
the bird upside down in his left hand, dust it 
well with Keating’s insect powder. He must 
retain it in this position for a few minutes and 
then replace it in the cage. The diet mentioned 
is correct, but a quarter of the yolk of a hard- 
boiled egg might be daily given with advantage, 
or a pinch of Hofmeier’s preserved yolk of egg. 
—W. T. Greene, F.Z.S. 

Cleaning birds.—Will some reader kindly inform 
me the best method of cleanings cockatoo's feathers that 
have become slightly soiled?— Aviary. 

Love birds.—I have a love bird which has grown so 
weak that it can hardly hold on to its perch. What 
should I give it? At present I only give it canary seed and 
water.—C. W. C._ 

Obtaining bees.—Can anyone tell me what is the 
best way of obtaining bees ; also the beat time of year to 
do so ; and further, what fittings will be required 
inside a largeJwooden<apiary, and where such fittings are 
purchasable? The apiary faces east Is this the beat 
aspect?—R imette. 


TYAHLIAS. -Pot roots, 12 finest named.vanetie!, 
AS 3s. 64 doz.; twenty-four ditto, 6 s.; ditto mmmii, 
2 s. 64 doz.; carefully packed in boxes, free.—S. & yt, 
HFNRY, Oak Farm Nursery, Chigwell. Essex. 


SPECIMEN FERNS IN CORK BASKETS 

D FOR DECORATION.—J. H. LEY has about 300 magni¬ 
ficent specimens fit for hanging against walls or over door¬ 
ways, and covering up parts of conservatories otherwise 
unsightly. Each plant oovers about half a square yard, 
according to sorts, more or less. Distinct or in pairs, 10s. 6 d. 
each. £ 5 5s. per dozen.—J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, C r oydon 


WANTED, Large Overgrown ORCHIDS.— 

If Anyone haring such to dispose of in any sorts, by 
sending them on, can select their FULL VALUE in SMALL 
PLANTS of any description from J. H. LEY’S magnificent 
stock.—J. H. LEY. Royal Nnrsery, London Road, Croydon. 


P LANTS for WINTER FLOWER. 

12 EUCHARIS AMAZONIOA, in 5 and 6 -inoh pots, 
enormous flowering bulbs. 21 s. 

12 STEPHANOTIS, 3 feet long, very free flowering 

12 CARNATIONS, showing flower—Bride, Purity, and 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, 15s. 

12 GARDENIAS, full of buds, 21s. 

12 AZALEA MOLLIS, full of buds, 21s. 

All in first-class condition, and carefully packed to travel 
any distance, fflratU for cash with order. 

J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 


flHOICK ROOTS, Post free.—The following, 
V consisting of the choicest sorts and noveltiee in 
each class, are offered very cheaply for want of room; all 
now requiring potting and starting for flower or foliage 
12 GLOXINIAS, Novelties, f882,12s. 

12 ., older sorts, 6 s. and 9 b. 

12 CALADIUMS, all distinct, 6 s. t 12s., 21a. 

12 AMARYLL IS, s mall roots, 12s. 

12 *HABRANTHu 8 VERSICOLOR, three colours, 6a. 
Sent director 


and well grown pi-- —- 

CRY,[Royal Nursery. Croydon. 


tebjm,’ Stenoctorena*scandena^ Microlepia^ hirta cristate. 


i order.-JOHN H. LEY, 


i, Gomonhl 

..._i, BtenocnU 

Packages gratis for cash 

RoyalNursery, Croy do n. _ 

flHOICE PLANTS CHEAP. — Chrysanthe- 

\J mums—Elaine, Mrs. G. Rundle, Ac., rooted cuttings, 
named, post free, la 64 per doz., or unrooted, la per doz. 
Carnations, very choice strong plants In 65 ® pots, put on 
rail or shaken out, post free, 6 s. 64 per doz. Send for my 

Nurseries, Whittlesey, near Peterboro._ 


HERANIUMS, FUCHSIAS, SEDUMS. 

IT Heliotropes, or 


Heliotropes, or Salvias, 6 a 64 100. autumn rtr.it 
and well rooted; cash with orders.—MURFITT, Had&t- 
ha rn, Ely. ___ 

P YDER & SON’S new catalogue will be potted 

Xu this week to customers of last [season. Gentlemen! f la 
have never dealt with Rydkr A Son, aud who would lib 1 
copy, will have one sent post free on application. A rp?-ri 
list of Greenhouse Flower Seeds is this year bound viti -j» 
above.—Seedsmen, Ac., Sale, Manchester._ 


QINGLE AND DOUBLE DAHLIA SEED- 

O BINGLE DAHLIAS from splendid kinds, unsnipisei 
for beauty and variety, mixed packets 64 and lx 
DOUBLE DAHLIAS from the large floweredihcv w* 
ties, very choice, per packet 6 d. and Is. These are the *ti 
known Garden Dahlias. 

DOUBLE DAHLIAS, the small Pompons or Luipsl 
varieties. (We find these excellent for cutting for bou.,. 7 * 
Ac.) They are perfect gems and produce a large qouUj 4 
bloom ; per packet, 6 d. and Is. 

All the above.post free. All the above may be sovn ki( 
they will blo^|well^this season. 


DER A BON , Sale. Manche ster. 


QIX TUBEROUS BEGONIAS in six seian? 

D colours, post free for 3s., or twelve in twelve coIccr id 
5s. 6 d. These are excellent corms ready for stsrtinf is 
>wth at onoe, and will makekrand plants for this 
•oming.—RYDER A SON, Bale, Manchester._ 

PELARGONIUMST-Fine sturdy plants rc ij 

•L for early bloom in 4-in. and 6 -in. pots 6 x and & \i 
dozen, package free, to include Prince of Wale*, Ci;«d 
Raikes, Doctor Masters, Digby Grand, Ac.—A SWANK 1 !! 
Florist, Bar ton-on Humber . Lincolnshire. _ . 

IT UN D REDS OF TESTIMONIALS m-;.u 

XX for seeds and collections Bold in previous yesn. "TJ 
Wonderful Collection,’' paper on cultivation and yjoo-J 
choice seeds Double German Stock*. Asters, loUiu b'l 
nia, Everlastings, Annuals, Ac., la 24, free. ”Tb. i 
Hardy " 24 packets of hardy annuals and perennials. 
with instructions. Is. 24; 12 do, 8 d,, free. "ThrA 
Vegetable Collection,” 24 packets. 2s. 24 ; 124a. U A. fra 
All vegetable and flower seeds best quality cheapest raw 
list sent.—F. B. BAILEY. Seedsman, Ac., 4, MsAet Sr* 
Westhonghton. near Bolton.___ 


PUGS from grand, dark, pure-bred H 0343 
XJ on unlimited grass run, 5s. per dozen, 24 for A. *-• 
Mrs CURTOI3, Brothertoft Hall. Boston.___. 


T IGHT BRAHMAS.—Bird* hatched from eg 

XJ sent out from my breeding pens during the part Nsec* 

proving very successful at the wading shows. I hsve rasa 
added several noted prixetaken to my stock, and « « 
pelled to charge all new customers is. per ntiing « U g 
for incubation, 30s.—WM. SYDENHAM, Wafer Orton, a 


TTINTS ON REARING AND MiXAG] 
XI MENT OF POULTRY, with DESCBffTD I 04 
LOGUE of 36 distinct varieties bred by 11 
A CO. New edition will shortly be publishe4 Free oa m 
of postage.—Apply at onoe to Prebendal Farm AjwWST: 


T IGHT BRAHMAS’ EGGS FOR SITTD3 

XJ from pen of six splendid birds, cock sod « 
having taken seooud prizes at last Birmingham 
whioh they were purchased The birds have ^ 
two aores. on which no other fowls are pennitt«4 6 ^ 
13, 7s. 64 ; 26. 12s. 64. carefully packed.-C, 0. TEW 
Glsnville Cottage, Olton, near Binningn*™. — 


fi ARDEN POTS from Is, 2d. per cast aj 

VT as advertised In the autumn, sent out for 
order.—H. GODDARD, Pottery, Dennett Boa4 


PLACK MINORCAS (pure breed bmj® 
ID winners).—Eggs for sitting, 6s. for lAwell pscked.ia 
early.—J. STEADMAN, Norfolk Lodge, Bath._ 


PERTILISENG MOSS, our Speciality. J 

x bushel; no pots required ; sample box witbP;-* 
rilants and cultural directions 1 ree —MA> AG tK t ^ 


Amateur’s Hot-water Apparatus. 
ACME Slow Combustion^ Boiler, £dpe*, _wid 


all fittings oomplete, ready for erectlem frwn iS IBs 
pendentSlow Oombustion Star Boilers from 40* each 

KJJ OnE L L * OO., SI. BankMde, UM. 




PLANTS IN FERTILISING MOSa-Fj 

X foliage Begonias, fouT varieties. 4d. each; 

34 ; Craasula eocoinea, 34 : ScolopendmuniCnapus ■ _ 
Unffi), 34; scarlet Mask. 34 : large VaUotebulbs, M 
Atove la. free.— MANAOkR, Great Frenctex tr..l 
Down, Sussex. _ ___ 

HARDENER WANTED, who thoro^ 

IT understands the cultivation of flowers “ “’2® ■ 
garden; good referenoes required (personall-Aptf 
WEEEE8, Broaapton, Cha t h a m . 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Jan. 27, 1883.] 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


f AMATEURS 
' GUIDE. 


is., post free_ [ Opinions of the Press. 


Gratis to Customers 


i 


Five 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES 
Six 

COLOURED & TONED 
PLATES 

(Including nearly Fifty subjects), 

AND 

A List of 

The Best Vegetables, 
Flowers, and 
Potatoes. 


“ A very beautifully got up work, useful.to all who have a garden/'— Moruing Pott. 

“ This guide is one in name to thousands of amateur gardeners, many of whom use no other, so clear and concise are the 
directions in it."— Mark Lane Express. 

44 A handsome quarto, in a very beautiful cover, with ample illustrations in engravings and chromo lithographs."— Agricultural 
Gazette. 

“ Moro bright and beautiful than ever, whilst the instructions given retain their former characteristics of clearness and exact¬ 
ness."— The Magnet. 

" Fully maintains its position as one of the most useful annuals published. It is replete with the fullest information."— Land and 
Water. 

44 Possesses this year greater attractions for the professional and amateur horticulturist than ever; very acceptable to all interested 
in gardening.”— British Mercantile Gazette. 

** Is adorned with several coloured plates, and is quite a drawing-room book.”— Yorkshire Gazette. 

“ The praotical information it contains will be most acceptable to all interested in gardening."— Bury and Norwich Pott. 

“ Will be found by all amateur horticulturists to be a most useful and valuable work of reference."— Chester Courant. 

“ We have no hesitation in saying that Messrs. Sutton’s present production occupies the premier position."— Spalding Free Press. 

“ Has for many years been acknowledged invaluable to the amateur horticulturist."— Western Timet. 

“ One of the neateit and most beautiful annual guides which have come to hand this year."— Sussex Agricultural Express. 

" An admirably got up work on practical horticulture, with an exterior which entitles it to a place on every drawing-room table.” 
—Devizes Gazette. 

*' Got up on a most elaborate scale ; amateurs will find the guide to be invaluable to them.”— Bath Argus. 

" The guide is one which gardeners old and young are certain to find acceptable.”— Osvoestry Advertiser. 

44 An exceedingly useful compilation, the information supplied being remarkably clear and concise."— European Mail. 

" Forms an ornament for any drawing-room table : supplies every information necessary."— British Mail. 

14 Would hold its own against many an Edition de luxe of more pretentious bulk."— Brighton Guardian. 

44 This welcome annual is again to the fore, and is as tastefully got up and os instructive as ever.”— County Gentleman. 

44 The bright cover makes the annual fit for any drawing-room ; and a glance at the exterior shows it must be of great value as an 
instructor.”—Bell’s Messenger. 

44 The practical information it contains will be most acceptable to all interested in gardening."— Live Stock Journal. 

44 Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide is an acquisition to be eagerly sought after and studied,— Shrewsbury Chronicle. 

44 Generally acknowledged to be one of the most practical and attractive workB of the kind issued. "—Bucks Herald. 

44 Our readers will find in it everything they can desire, including an excellent calendar of operations : eminently practical and 
Bound.— Midland Counties Herald. * 

“The whole of this choice publication is worth reading, and should be obtained by every person possessing a garden."— Frame 
Times. 

44 An eminently practical work on horticulture: beautifully got up, surpassing in elegance of design any of its handsome prede¬ 
cessors/^ —North British Agriculturist. 

44 This admirable horticultural and floriculturalpreceptor is fuller of information than ever.”—Norwich Argus. 


SUTTflNS 


^GARDEN 
^ CALENDAR 


Gratis and post free Opinions of the Press. Gratis and post free 


A Complete Calendar 
of Operations, 

The Rising and Setting 
of the Sun and Moon, 
The Phases of the Moon, 
Hints on Economy 
in the Garden, 

AND 

Much other useful 
Information- 


44 An uncommonly pretty little handful: daintily Illustrated covers, and a monthly oalend&r of operations. ”—Agricultural Gazette. 
44 Concise both as to form and information ; a most Useful pocket memoranda.”— The Farmer. 

44 An admirable little work, very instructive, and extremely portable."— The Magnet. 

" Will be welcomed by all who have even the merest strip of garden ground, and cannot fail to benefit those who make a study of 
its pages."—Brighton Guardian. 

44 A handy little pocket-book, with instructions for the horticulturist month by month."— Sporting and Dramatic News. 

" Very tastefully got up the directions for every month are full and explicit .”—Leyton Independent. 

44 A very useful and beautifully illuminated 4 Pooket Garden Calendar,' acceptable to all lovers of gardening."— Petirith Observer. 

“ Most acceptable to lovers of gardening; the contents are no less varied and interesting than practical."— Land. 

“ Most useful as a guide to all those who do not keep a professional gardener."—.South Eastern Gazette. 

“ Is really a most invaluable little book, artistically printed and bound."— Bath and Cheltenham Gazette. 

44 Will be gladly hailed by those who require to bo reminded of what to do at the proper season.’’— North British Agriculturist. 

'• Full of useful and practical information for the amateur gardener.’—Louth Advertiser. 

44 An excellent 4 Pocket Garden Calendar,’ which people with horticultural tastes will find very usefuL "—Leamington Spa Courier. 

44 We advise all our readers who delight in horticulture to endeavour to secure a copy."— Aberystwith Observer. 

44 In every way excellent, and no amateur gardener should be without one."—Ayr Observer. 

*• A compact, elegant, and very useful Pocket Garden Calendar for 1883 ''—South Bucks Free Press. 

44 Admirably Buited for gardenere. Every gardener should send for one."— Teviotdale Record. 

44 Will be acceptable and useful to gardeners generally, and amateurs and cottage gardeners in particular."— Newcastle Guardian. 
44 A tasteful, concise, and reliable Pocket Garden Calendar tor the year.”— Northampton Mercury. 


THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 


Heading, Berks 




Seedsmen by Special Warrant 
to the Prince of Wales, 

Beading, Berks. 










GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


WARE’S UNEQUALLED STRAIN 

or 

SINGLE DAHLIA SEED 

Can now be supplied as follows :— 

FARE'S CHOICEST MIXTURE, Is. 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s. 

¥a5e’ 8SELEOT PARAGON 8TRAIN of beautiful edged 
varieties of which Paragon is the type, Is., 2s. 6<L, and 

SIRRED. STRIPED k SPLASHED STRAIN, 
containing the most exquisite varieties it is possible to 
Imagine, the majority of which are quite new, 2s. bd., 
5a . and 10s. 6d. per packet. , „ t , ... 

for NAMED VARIETIES see New 8eed Catalogue, which 
also contains selections of the most showy and usefu 1 
HARDY PERENNIAL and FLORISTS FLOWRR 
SEEDS, also leading NOVELTIES, and may be had 
gratis and post free on applica tion. _ 

THOMASS^ ~W" AEB, 

Hale Farm Hurseries, Tottenham, London. 


m KING’S M 
NEW& GENUINE SEEDS 

AT 

GROWER’S PRICES. 

All who have gardens should, before getting 
a supply of seeds, send for King’s Garden 
Manual for 1883, the best and most comprehen¬ 
sive Catalogue of the season. Post free 7 
stamps ; gratis to purchasers. 


Your Garden Manual is full of useful information, 
and by the aid of it everyone may become his own 
gardener." —Mr. F. J. Snare, Ipswich. 


COOLING & SON'S 


Multum-in-Parvo Box, 


being a combined collection of 


VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
SEED POTATOES, 

AND 

CHOICEST FLOWER SEEDS. 


Price ONE GUINEA. 

Cane and Carriage Free to any Railway Station. 
CONTENTS 


1 peck SEED POTATOES, Improved Ashleaf. 
1 peck SEED POTATOES for main crop. 


6 pinta Peas 
2 pinta Broad Beans 
li pints French Beans 
1 pkt. Beet 
1 pkt. Borecole 

1 pkt. Bruaaela Sprouta 

2 pktB. Broccoli 
2 pkta. Cabbage 

1 pkt. Savoy 

2 07 .. Carrot 

1 pkt. Cauliflower 

1 pkt. Celery 

2 oz. Creaa 

1 pkt. Endive 

1 pkt. Leok 

2 pkta. Lettuce 
4 oz. Mustard 
2 oz. Onion 


1 pkt. Parsley 

1 oz. Parsnip 
3 oz. Radish 

2 oz. Spinach 
2 oz. Turnip 

1 pkt Vegetable Marrow 
1 pkt. French Aster, finest 
imported 

1 pkt. German StockB 
1 pkt. Phlox Drummondi 
1 pkt. Blue Lobelia 
1 pkt. Petunia, choice 
1 pkt. Verbena 
12 large pkta. hardy and 
showy annuals, including 
Mignonette, Sweet Peas, 
Scarlet Linum, Larkspur, 
Marigold, Ac. 


We believe this to be the cheapest and most comprehensive 
collection ever offered. Every article included is of the 
c hoiceat quality. _ 


SEED CATALOGUE for 1883 

will be forwarded gratia and poat free. 


JOHN K. KING, 

ROYAL SEEDSMAN, 

Goggeshall, Essex. 

A. SEED LIST 

ILLUSTRATED 

and as full as can be desired of useful and reliable informa¬ 
tion on Garden and Flower Seeds, yet without any unneces- 
costliness, poat free on application Such a catalogue as 
this is claimed to be must ot necessity conduce to ECO- 


GEO. COOLING & SON, 

8EED MERCHANTS AND NURSERYMEN, 

BATH. 


\ purchaser and vendor, 
irell known and trusty favourites in 


this iB claimed 
NOMY, both as r 
In addition to 

Seed,, the BEgT NOVELTIES 
are included, but unproved and excessively expensive kinds 
are omitted. 


Every endeavour is made to supply seeds of 

The FINEST QUALI VARIETlES ata 

to attain which desirable object neither trouble nor expense 
wre spared in the proc uring and proving of the Seeds. 

the guinea collection 

f roe l for the Amateur's Garden has been much ap- 
prov«;df amPco'ntainB a most valuable aud useful assortment 

of V nqu^ies ore gladly and promptly attended to. 

richarcTsmith & CO., 

Seed Merchants & Nurserymen. Worcebter 


ferns a speciality. 

Special List (August, 1882) now ready. 

mHE LARGEST STOCK in the greateotnum- 

L her of varieties in tn«. trade, suitablef or stove and 

pu^oses^^Ir^nding 1 purchas«eShould ^ud 1 ^® list 

before buying elsewhere. Post free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

VBBN W TTRBERY. SALE. MANOHB8T BB 

GENUINE SEEDS. 

mM CUTBUSH & SON’S catalogue of above 

VY may be bad post free on application. 

For small suburban and cottagers’ gardens^ey sumily cel- 

HIGHGATE NURSERIES, 

LONDON, N. 


DICKSON & ROBINSON 

SEED MERCHANTS, 

IQ, OLD MILLGATE, 

MANCHESTER, 

Have the pleasure to announce that their 

Illustrated Vegetable and Flower 
Seed Catalogue for 1883 

Is now published, and will be forwarded upon 
receipt of three stamps to cover postage. 
Gratis to customers. 



THE IMPROVED 

DUPLEX GAS BOILER 

FOR GREENHOUSES, dee. 

Complete, 0 ft. long, with 4 pipes, from £, 3. 

Cost of gas less than one farthing per hour. 


W. 


Price lists and particulars on application. 

M. APPLETON, Olifton, Bristol. 


NEW PATENT MOLE TRAP. 



Effectiveness combined with simplicity. Price 12s Per dozen. 
Two dozen carriage paid, and 5 per cent, discount for cash 
with order. Sample forwarded free by post for Is. 3d.— 
REYNOLDS A CO., 57, New Compton Street, London, W.C. 
Illustrated and priced catalogue of Wire Netting, Poultry 
“ * * * warded p 


Yard Appliances, Ac., foiw 


1 post f ree. 


OYER’S ECONOMIC OIL STOVES 

O (Registered) are the best and cheapest for 
heating window cases, frames, pits, Ac., and for 
seeping frost out of greenhouses, warming 
houses for rabbits, fowls. Ac., 3s., 3s. 6d.. 6s. 6<L 
and 10s. each. A few (slightly damaged) at 25 

_ per cent, reduction. Testimonials, Ac.. i«ost free 

Agents wanted —A. LANGFORD, Manufacturer of Stoves 
Lamps, Ac., Regent Works, Regent Parade, Birmingham 



NEW RASPBERRY 

BAUMFORTH’S SEEDLINC. 

All my Canes of this valuable new and dis¬ 
tinct variety are one year transplanted, and 
therefore may be expected to produce examples 
of its splendid Fruit this season. 

Since I had the pleasure of introducing it two 
years ago I have been favoured with many 
hundred Reports from my Customers who have 
planted it, giving the most convincing testimony 
of its superiority over all other known varieties, 
alike for size, productiveness, colour, and quality; 
copies of which, with any other information, I 
shall be glad to forward on application. 

Price, per dozen Canes, 5s.; per 100, 35s. 


QRBENH O.U S E 

boilers. 

BOULTON A PAUL, NORWICH. 
Catalogues and Prices Free on Application. 
Amateurs Cheap Hot-water Apparatus. 


operatiom. _ , , 

O. WTLOOX A OO.. 88. Old Street. Bt. Luke's 


Af AGIO LANTERN, 7s. 6d., include® 36 
pictures of “Gulliver's Travels " LsrgeT 
10 b. Cd., £1 Is., to £10 10s. Catalogue 
of Magic Lanterns and 5000 Slide®, 4 
stamps. Catalogue of CONJURING 
TRICKS, 4 stamps. Millikin and 
Lawleys MAGAZINE OF NEW IN¬ 
VENTIONS, Presents, Toys, Games, 
Jokes, and Fun. Grand Christmas 

Ml l?lfegTN E ^LAVyLEY; figf STKANdTiSnDON. 



SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 

Packing Cases free and not returnable. 



300 squares glass, 15 ox., 

— 15 oz., 


., 8 by 6 
84 by 6J 
.,134 by 8 
134 by 8 


15 oz., 

21 oz., . 

15 oz., 14 by 10 
21 oz., 14 by 10 
15 oz.. 124 by 12] 
21 oz., 124 by 12 
15 oz., 14 by 12j 
21 oz., 14 by 12 1 
15 oz., 15 by 9 
“1 oz., 15 by 9 


100 „ 

100 „ 

100 
100 
100 

100 „ 

100 „ 

100 „ 

100 „ 

Good English 'glass’.' Any* of these'sizes cut down to «uit 
purchasers. Other sizes quoted for on application. 

Putty. Id. per lb. Paint (White, Chocolate or Stone) mm-dy 
mixed inXlb. and 7-lb. tins at 6d. per lb., tins included 
Terms cash with order. P.O.O. payable General Post 
Office, Leeds. 


for 10s. 6d. 

10a. Gd. 
9s. Gd. 
13s. Cd. 
13s. Gd. 
19s. Od. 
14s. 6d. 
21a 6cL 
16s. 6<L 
24s. 6d. 
13s. 6d. 
19s. Od. 


HEKRY WAnTWBIGHT, (Ham tad I^ad Meroh^ut. 
8 jt 10, Alfred Street, Boar Lane, L EEDS.__ 

CHARCOAL prepared for gardening purposes, 

Vj la. bushel, 10s. worth delivered free in Loudon . *pec*nl 
price for large quantities. Established 1830.—SMITH A OO., 
Cavendish Street, London, N. 




FERNERIES AND 


In London. —GEORGE LOOK 
Bloomsbury W.O 


i —The cheapest and best house 

TOT 


EDMUND PHILIP DIXON, 

The Yorkshire Seed Establishment, 

HULL. 


WADE & C0-. Glass Merchants, 

10, Cooper’s Row, Liverpool. 

Polished and Rough Plate, Sheet, Ornamental and Stadia e-d , 
Window Glass. Silvered Plates, Ac., Wholesale and for Es:i>orfc_ 
Contractors for Glazing Mansions, Public Buildings, Ac., 
in all parts. 

Greenho uses designed and erected. _ 

One Shilling Thermometer 

sent post free for Is. 2d. 

Aneroid Barometer, in Oak 

frame. Carriage free to any of 

the kingdom for £1 10s. 

Seedsmen and Florists supplied at wholesale price*? h _ 

3D O Xj L O UST 3D , 

1, LUDGATE HILL, ST. PAUL’S, LONDON. ^ 

ESTABLISHED 1750, 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


DOLLOND’S 

dollonds 




Bcotl on of Hash-bar before gli 
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SEND FOB PROSPECTUS. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


SLOW COMBUSTION 
STOVE FOR HEATING 
GREENHOUSES, Jto. 


JOHN 0. CHRISTIE, 

Heating, Lighting, and Sanitary Engineer. 

IMPROVED PATENT SLOW COMBUSTION 


COMPLETE HOT-WATER APPARATUS; 

FOR COTTAGE OR MANSION. 


Over 14,000 have been sold 
by as since this invention 
wwe hist patented. 


Warehouses and Offices 

Show Rooms - - - - 


2, NEW BROAD STREET, E.O. 


THE 1 LOUGHBOROUGH ” BOILERi 

AND AMATEURS' GREENHOUSES. 

The cheapest, most efficient, and economical In fuel of 
any Boiler. 

No brick-setting ; no night stoking. Price from £2 12s. Two SILVER 
Medals awarded in 1882. Hundreds in use all over the country. 

These Greenhouses, Span and Lean-to, are made in lights, are very 
portable, and ea«ily put together. Having made a speciality am*, much 
improved them this season, we can confidently recommend them as the 
cheapest and best Houses made. 

Lean-to, 12 ft. by 8 ft., £12 15s. Span, £13 5s. Carriage paid to 
any Station. 


GEORGE’S 

PATENT CALORIGEN, 


DEST, Cheapest, and most 

iJ powerful of all boilers, suitable for 
amateurs’ greenhouses of all sizes. 
Prices from £2 5s. upwards. 

NO BRICKWORK REQUIRED. 
Easy to manage and very economical 
Lises and particulars ou application. 


FOR WARMING & VENTILATING. 

Gas Caloriqen, £3 3j., height 28 in., diam. 14 in. 
Oil „ £3 3s., „ „ „ 12} in. 

Coke „ &:0a.. „ 32 in., „ 16 in. 

Illustrated Prospectuses and Testimonials on ap¬ 
plication to 

J. F. FARWIG & CO., 

36, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


WILLIAM J. FOX, 


Hot-water Engineer, 

12, 80 UTH PLAOK, FIN8BUKY, 
London, E.O. 


MELON & CUCUMBER FRAMES. 


Section of bar, glazed. 


NO IRON, ZINC, or PUTTY USED. 

No Special Contract required for its adoption. 

SUITABLE FOR ALMOST UNIVERSAL 
APPLICATION . 

N.B.—The Lead Strips, which are the special feature of this 
System, require no skilled labour to fix or repair breakages 
nor subsequent painting for maintenance. 

WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS AND TESTIMONIALS TO 

GROVER & Co., Ltd., Engineers, &c. 

(Sole Manufacturers of the Patent Lead Strips), 

BRITANNIA WORKS, WHARF RD., LONDON, N. 


Acacias for the flower Notes on Onions.. .. 571 

gai deo. 565 Notes on propagation .. 568 

Annuals for carpet bed- Old Fuchsias .. .. 566 

ding .5 Vi Panther Lily .. .. 565 

Auriculas. 567 Pruning shrubs .. ..560 

Begonia* and their class!- Plants damping off .. 568 

tication. 573 Plants in cold frames .. 567 

Brahma fowls .. .. 573 Plants for dry couser- 

Best peas. 572 vatory .573 

Briers for budding .. 564 Planting Vines .. .. 571 

Birds and primroses .. 564 Pansies for exhibition.. 573 
Begonia Dregei .. .. 568 Paths for greenhouses.. 572 

Canary moulting.. .. 574 Pansies .567 

Cala liums. 566 Primroses and Lily of 

C“ntaureas from seed .. 568 the Valley .. .. 567 

Chrysanthemums .. 567 Pentsfcemons, Phloxes. 

Coral flower .. .. 565 Hollyhocks .. .. 567 

Deformed cucumbers .. 571 Plants in rooms .. .. 567 

Decorating gar*lets with Propagating Fuchsias .. 567 

roses . 563 Roses f»r shrubberies .. 564 

Dahlia cuttings .. .. 566 Rotes climbing .. ..564 

Flower gardening on grass 565 Roses for hedges .. 564 
Fruit trees, renovating j Rose screens .. .. 564 

neglected .. .. 570 Roses, Moss .. .. 564 

Fuchsias for the garden 565 ] Roses, planting the .. 564 
Forcing Vines .. .. 571 Roses, standard .. .. 564 

Fire. 572 Rabbit manure .. .. £73 

Flower garden .. .. 5'6 Runner Beaus a second 

Ferns for rooms .. .. 568 year .572 

Forced 8olomon's Real.. 568 Sowing Golden Feather 566 
Forcing Spire... .. 56S Solatium jnsminoides.. 568 

Flowers and plants in Surface-planted Potatoes 571 

rooms. 570 Strawberry beds.. .. 571 

Grubs in Cyclamens .. 573 Size of run for fowls .. 573 
Growing Pens .. .. 572 Sowing Cauliflower seed 572 

Gardenias .. . .. 568 Snanish Iris .. .. 5*59 

Heating a portable greea- Shrubs .567 

house .. .. .. 573 The villa garden .. .. 563 

Hendying. 574 Law as to fowls .. 574 

Hints on potting plants 569 Tuberoses in the open air 506 
Hyacinths in w ater .. 568 J The coming week's work 566 
House and window Tuberous-rooted Bego- 

gardeniug .. 570 nias .566 

Hardy shrubs for forcing 570 Tree or perpetual Carmt- 

Jerusalem Artichoke .. 571 turns .56» 

Lilie 3 of the Valley .. 566 Orchard house .. .. 567 

Larkspurs. 567 Vegetables .. .. 567 

Making Vine borders .. 571 Vegetables falling . 57'. 

Making a small lawn .. 572 1 Wax plants .. .. 568 

Management of aquaria 574 Work in the town garden 567 
Marking poultry .. .. 574 Wire netting .. .. 574 


Hocking’s New Patent RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 
AUTOMATIC; COKE „ IQILLI NOHAM'S PATENT). 

BOIIERS - ^ 


£ Will maintain a uniform 
temperature for from 12 
to lshours, and often from 
15 to 20 hours, with one 
small charge of common 
Gas Coke of the cheapest 
kind. For economy and 
efficiency in combination 
with cleanliness and com¬ 
fort these Boilers are, 
beyond the possibility of 
a doubt, the greatest boon 

vatories. Halls, and other 
Buildings, where httle at- 

testimonials, given on ap- 

FR&NfLLIN HOCKING 

automatic. Economic, and A CO. (Limited), 37, 
Ekfictbst. 


Manufactured by 

TREGGON & CO 

(The oldest firm in the trade), YORK WORKS. BREWERY 
ROAD. LONDON, N. City Oflioe and Warehouse, 19, Jewin 
Street, E.C. 


^-H^nover St., Liverpool. 
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Webbs’ Perfection Broccoli 

Mr. F. Heath, Gr. to Bishop of Lichfield. Is. per pkt., 
“ Webbs' Perfection Broccoli surpasses I 23. per OZ. 
all other kinds." ! Post free. 


Webbs' Pride of Stourbridge 
Me lon 

A magnificent searlet-tleshed variety r, or 
of distinct form. It will Imj found far ’ 

sitl>erior to all other varieties both for , 
exhibition and general purposes. foei ires. 


Webbs’ Perpetual B. Cucumber 

Mr. Milner, Gr. to J. D. Corbet. Esq. j i g^QcP^and 
“I have never seen a Cucumber to o a qh 
surpass the Perpetual Bearer." I p oat free. 


Webbs' Kinver Mammoth 

Mr. Low, Gr. to Duke of Grafton. i per pint. SjJ 
“ Your Mammoth Longpod Bean is 1©- Pd. . IS 
the largest podded'variety I nave seen.” Pofet free. 


Webbs’ Victoria French Bean 


Mr. A. Evans, Marston. 

"Tour Victo;i» Beans are remark¬ 
ably good." 


Webbs’ Matchless B. Sprouts 

Mr. Cri mp, Gr. to Duke of Marlboro’. 3d. perp 
‘Webbs’ Matchless Brussels Sprouts 18. per 
is a very superior Btrain." ^ r OSt U 


Webbs’ Emperor Cabbage 

Mr. E. J. Pottn, Rugeley. per pkt 

"Nothing can beat Webba’ Einperor I ^(1 and 
Cabbage." , Post 


ALLTHE YEAR ROUND 


Webbs’ Mammoth Cauhflowe 

Mr. Carr, Gr. to Duke of Portland. 

"Webbs’ Early Mammoth Cauliflower 
is a very compact early vnriety.’* Post fra 


price .i$6,fS/i2t/s3i/e; 


42 /;' 63 /; 


DELIVERED CARRIAGE FREE 


Webbs’ Mammoth Ped Celery 

T. Bknbow, Esq.. Faiils. per pkt, 

" The Mammoth Red Celery grows to Od.andli 
an enormous size.” i PO0t 


CONTENTS of WEBBS’ 21s. BOX. 


6 quarts Peas 
4 pints Broati Beans 
i pint French Dwarf Beans 
1 pint French Runner Beans 
1 packet Beet 
1 packet Borecole 

1 packet Brussels Sprouts 
3 |iackets Broccoli 

3 packets Cabbage 

2 ounces Carrot 

l packet Cauliflower 
’J packets Celery 
1 packet Com Salad 
1 packet Couve Tronchuda 

3 ounces and 1 packet Ciets 
‘2 packets Cucumber 

l packet Endive 


| 1 packet Leek 

3 packets Lettuce 
3 ounces Mustard 
1 packet Melon 
3 packets Onions 
1 packet Parsley 
1 ounce Parsnip 

3 ounces Radish 

4 ounces Spinach 
1 packet Savoy 

1 packet Salsafy 
1 packet Scorzonera 
1 packet Tomato 
3 ounces Turnip 
1 packet Vegetable Marrow 
3 packet Herbs 


Webbs’ Red Globe Tripoli ODio 

This is a large variety of remarkably ' 
symmetrical shape. It has a flue skin, I 60. 
very mild in flavour, and a good keeper. Post fr©* 


Webbs’ Stourbridge Marrow 

Undoubtedly the finest >ecnnd eurly j 
Pea in cultivation, either fer exhibition ' 

or ordinary purposes. It is about 4 rt. j 
in height, and bears immense pods con- rOBi iree. 

in each,I 


Webbs’ Early Dwf. Bed Tomai 

Mr. W. J. Moore, Croythorne. j p er 
“ I grew your D«nrf Red Tomato three Od. 

to the pound. It comes iu before Hatha- Post fr€ 
way's Excelsior " 


WEBBS’ SPRING _ 

vv CATALOGUE FOR 1883 

Coi taining original articles on Gardening subjects, and profusely illustrated 
with coloured plates and otlu-r illustrations. 

Price is., poat tree; Kr»iia to customers. 


WEBBS' SHORT 
vv SELECT SEED LIST 

Containing Li»ts of Webbs' Specialities in Vegetable and Flower .Seeds, 
Potatoes, Sic., also particulars of the contents of Webbs' Boxes of Seeds. 

Gratia and Pott Free. 


All Vegetable and Flower Seeds delivered free. 5 per cent, discount for cash. 


THE QUEEN’S 
SEEDSMEN, 


WORDSLEY, 

STOURBRIDGE 

Original from 


Printed and I ublishe f 


fctheregistered Proprietor. W. Robinson. at the Office, 37, Southampton Street, in tl4^]^^NfEiLl£>4lJ 1° the City of 

Westminster. Saturday. January 27, 1833. 


Webbs’ Wordsley Gem Cos 
Lettuce. 

The best of all Cos Lettuces. It is of Price 
medium size, exceedingly crisp, and of 18 . per pkt 
the finest flavour. ► Poat free. 


Webbs’ Summerhill Lettuce 

Mr. R A BONE, Gr. to Karl Shrewsbury, j per pkt., 
"Webbs' new Summerhill Lettuce is | ®d* aiJ d 18 
very excellent indeed.” Post free. 


Webbs’ Electric Light Pea 

Mr. Edmunds, Gr. to Duke of St. Albans j per pint, 
"Webbs' new Pea, Electric Light, is 3s. Od. 
a grand Pea for general crop.” j Post free. 


Mr. Draper, Gr. to Mrq. Londonderry. | per pint, 
"Webbs’ Kinver Gem is a very early 3a. 
prolific Pea, A L" | Post free 


The Rev. Robert Gray, D.D. ! per quart. 
"The Peas were excellent. Kinver I ®d. 

Marrow being tho best I ever gr.-w.' Post tree. 


VV O O OO VV WUAAOIU 1I4C1UU 


Mr. E. Stm pson, Gr. to Lord Wrottesley. per pkt, 

" Webbs’Woodfield Melon is an excel- 1» 6 d. ' 
lent sort." Post free. 


Webbs’ Kinver Gem Pea 


Webbs’ Kinver Marrow Pea 


per pkt, 
f'd. and la. 
Poat free. 


Webbs’ Banbury Onion 


The Best for Exhibition and General Use. 


Mr. Bennett, Vine Cottage. 

" Your Improved Banbury Onion was 
most prolific, and of fine quality.” 


3SRK 
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A SEED LIST 

ILLUSTRATED 

M full M can be desired of useful and reliable informa- 
on Garden and F lower Seeds, yet without any unneces- 
coetliness, post free on application. Such a catalogue as 
j 8 claimed to be must of necessity conduce to ECO- 
IY both as regards purchaser and vendor, 
addition to the well known and trusty favourites in 

, ' U " ! BEST novelties 

ncluded, but unproved and excessively expensive kinds 

wit ted. _ 

Every endeavour is made to supply seeds of 
riHE&T QUALITY and of the BEST VARIETIES at a 
MODERATE PRIlE 

tain which desirable object neither trouble nor expense 
^ared in the procuring and proving of the Seeds. 

THE GUINEA COLLECTION 

iage free), for the Amateur’s Garden has been much ap- 
d, and contains a most valuable and useful assortment 
ratable Seeds. 

411 enquiries are gladly and promptly attended to. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

i Mercha nts & Nurserym en, Worcebter 

'n A SPECIALITY. 

Special List (August, 1883) now ready. 

E LARGEST STOCK in the gre&teet num- 

er of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and green* 
cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and other 
ees. Intending purchasers should send for above list 
? buying elsewhere. Poet free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

EtN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER 

W ROSES OF 1882 in pots. 

er’i selection, 90s. per dozen. Purchaser's ditto, Me. 

< above comprise all the beet English and French raised 
id Perpetual*, Perpetual Polyantha, Teas, Hybrid Tests, 
’erpetual Moss. 

Roeefl of 1881 

' above-named classes, 18a to 34s. per dozen, In pota. 

Choice Roses. 

•soented. Hybrid Tea, Noisette. China, m 
> Ml per dozen; strong plants. In pots. 

Dtsor*pt*vs Hit on application. 


RICHARD SMITH A OO., 

ruBBKBTMBN AND SEED MEBOHANTB. 

WOBOB8TBB. _ 


Largest Bose Gardens in England. 

RANSTON’S NURSERIES 

(Established 1785). 

ISES O N OWN ROOTS 

large quantity of very fine plants of Hybrid 
Jtuals, Bourbons, Hybrid Chinas, Sec. List 
rieties, with prices, on application. 

HSTON'S NURSERY AND SEED CO. 

(LIMITED), 

KING'S ACRE, HEREFORD. 


ITS ON REARING AND MANAGE- 

-IENT OF POULTRY, with DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 
E of 36 distinct varieties bred by R. R. FOWLER 
New edition will shortly be published. Free on receipt 
age.—Apply at onoe to Prebendal Farm Aylesbury 

TEVEN BROS. & CO., 

Ironfounders and Manufacturers of 

JT-WATER GOODS, 

?5 & 36, Upper Thames Street, 



q Largest and Beat Stock of 
• - WATER BOILERS, PIPES, 
’NBOTIONS, Coil Boxes, Coil 
>s, Furnace Fittings, &o., in 
ion. 


JOHN GREEN’S 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of all the 

J- newest, choicest, and best Fuchsias, Coleus, Chrysan¬ 
themums, single snd other rare and choice Dahlias, zonal 
Pelargoniums, and thousands of other things suitable for the 
decoration of the greenhouse, window, and garden, is now 
ready, and will be sent, post free, to any address for three 
penny stamps, which may be deducted from first order 
over 5s. 

SHOW PELARGONIUMS. 

200 of the best varieties to choose from, including show. 
French, fancy, and spotted varieties; potted at once will 
make a fine show tlis spring. Twelve varieties, conectly 
named, my selection, for 4s.; 6 varieties for 2s. For Regal 
and other choice varieties see catalogue, 3d. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

My stock of these comprises all the best large-flowering, 
Japanese, early flowering, snd Pompone. Twelve varieties, 
correctly named, for 3s.; 6 varieties for Is. 6d. ; unrooted 
half-price. For the beat new varieties see catalogue, 3d. 

FUCH8IA8. 

The best varieties for exhibition and the decoration of the 
greenhouse or window. Twelve best exhibition varieties for 
4s. 6d., 6 varieties for 2s. 6d.; splendid decorative varieties, 
12 all different, correctly named, for 2s. 6<1, 6 varieties for 
Is. 6d. For the splendid new varieties see catalogue, 3d. 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. 

The most useful plants grown ; no other plants of such easy 
growth are capable of making such a show ss these, ana 
that, too. at all seasons of the year. Six beautiful varieties 
for 3s. Charles Darwin and La France are the best intro¬ 
ductions of late years ; Is. 3d. each. For new varieties see 
catalogue, 3d. 

HARDY PERENNIALS AND OTHER PLANTS. 

Old Crimson Clove Carnacions, Is. each ; three for 2s.; 
Carnations (mixed). 2s. per doz.; double Primroses (white, 
lilac, and yellow), 6d. each ; Polyanthus, Is. doz.; Silene, Is. 
doz. ; Daisies (red, white, and pink), 1 b. doz., 6s. per 100; 
alpine Wallflowers, 4d. each, 3s doz.; Hepatica (double 
red and single blue), 6d. each ; Pentstemons, 2s. doz.; old 
Clove Pinks, Is. doz ; Geum coccineum, 6d. each, 4s. 6d. 

K t doz. ; the true old double white Rocket, 6d. each ; Fair 
aids of France, 6d. each ; Rudbeckia Newmani, 9d. each. 
Hundreds of other hardy plants, see catalogue, 3d. 

SINGLE DAHLIA SEED. 

This Beed is the best that money can buy, being saved 
from all the best novelties of 1882; sown early and grown 
on will commence to bloom in July. Seed, in splendid mix¬ 
ture, Is. per pkt. Saved separately from that most charming 
of all single Dahlias, viz., White Queen, Is. per pkt. Saved 
separately from that splendid variety Paragon, the admira¬ 
tion of all, Is. per pkt. Orders now being booked for plants 
of White Queen and best named varieties. Full particulars, 
see catalogue, 3d. 

JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurserien, Thorpe, Norwich. 


PLOWKR SEEI)8 IN PENNY PACKETS 

X for THE MILLION.—12 packets, Is. ; 50 packets, 4s ; 
100 packets. 7s., post free. Catalogues, containing over 300 
varieties to select from, Bent on application from B. W. 
KNIGHT. Florist. Battle, Sussex. 


N EW PINK GERANIUM PRINCESS 

HELEN. — This is the best winter-blooming pink 
Geranium yet produced, also the best pink bedder, as free a 
bloomer as the old Vesuvius never seeding outdoors, a great 
boon for a pink. Good plants. Is. fid. each, post free. Henry 
Jacoby, best crimson, 6d. each : I’ve Got It and Prinia Donna, 
the best two whites. 6d. each ; W. B. Miller, largest and best 
scarlet, 6d. each, post free, from B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, 
Battle, S ussex. 

TILY OF THE VALLEY for forcing. - 

JJ Splendid strong buds (true Berlin variety), 100 for 7s. 6d ; 
500, 30s. ; 1000, 50s. Splendid clumps full of budB, 1 b. 6U. each, 
13s. 6d. per dozen, 25 for 23s., 50 for 42s., 100 for 80s.— 
HOOPER k CO., Covent Garden. London. 

TTARDY ORCHIDS.—Send for our cheap list 

XL of the above. 12 sorts, our selection, 6 b.—F, W. & H. 
8 TANSFI E LD, 8ale, ne ar Munchester._ 

T AING’S GENUINE SEEDS.-General cata- 

XJ logue of Vegetable, Flower, and Agricultural Seeds 
and prices of Begooia roots, all sent post and carriage paid ; 
lists free on application.—Address, J. LAING & CO., Forest 
HilL 


T AING’S GOLD MEDAL BEGONIAS.— 

AJ Choice hybridised 8EED, superior to all others, was 
again awarded first prizes at the London shows. Sealed 
packets, by post. Is., 2s. 6d., an d 5s. each. All first quality. 
The trade supplied.—J. LAING k CO, Seedsmen, Forest 
Hill. 8. E. 


PANSY SEED.—Best time to sow is now. 

X finest fancy, all from best named flowers. Is., 2s. 6d.; finest 
show, Is., 2s. 6d. ; finest bedding, 6d„ Is.—Mr. R. W. 
BE AC HEY, Finder, Kingskerswell, Devon._ 


R 


QARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fibre 

VI Refuse, 4d. per bushel, 100 for 26e.; truck (loose). 40s. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6d. per Back. 5 sacks 25s., 
•acks 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat—fis. per sack, 5 sacks 22s., 
nicks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d. per bushel, 15s. half 
ton, 26s. per ton ; In 2 bushel baas, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel. Sphagnum 
Moss, 8a. 6cL per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, V irgin 
Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats, ko. Write for free 
Price LiBt. H. G. SMYTH, 17a, Coal Yard, Drury Lane (late 
■>f Castle Street Long Acre). _ 


Garden Requisites. 

A S SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL GARDENS, 

EX the leading Gentry, and Florists of the United Kingdom. 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse, best quality, Is 3d. per sack ; 10 for 
12s.; 20 for 20s.; 30 for 30s., sacks included. Truck (loose), 
free on rail, 33a.; Selected Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s. per 
sack ; 5 for 22s. 6d. Black Peat, 4s. 6d. per sack ; 6 for 20s. 
Coarse Silver Sand, Is. 6d. per bushel; 14s. half ton ; 25s. 
per ton. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf-mould, and Peat- 
mould. each at Is. per bushel. Prepared Compost for pot¬ 
ting, la. 4<L per bushel, 5s. per sack; sacks and bags 4d. 
*acn. Fresh Sphagnum, 8e. ed. per sack. Manures of all 
kinds. Garden Sticks and Labels, Virgin Cork, Russia Mats, 
* u-aer 


thoroughly impregnated with Tobacco juice, and, being solely 
imported by us,, cannot be obtained elsewhere. Price List ou 
application.—W HERBERT k CO., 19, New Broad Street, 
London, E.O. (turning by Gow'b, fishmonger, one minute 
from Broad Street Station). 




For beautiful Flower® and Plante , 

Use J. Hag arty'8 Celebrated 

GARDEN REQUISITES 

AT KKDUCKD PRICKS. 

ftOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, Is. 3d. per 

VJ bag; 10 tor 12s.: 15 for 17s.; 30 for 30s.; truck load 
free on rail, 35s. : Best Brown Fibious Peat, 6e. per sack, 6 
for 22s. 6d. : Black Fibrous Peat, 4s. 6d. per sack, 5 for 20b., 
sacks 4d. each; Coarse Silver Sand, Is. 6d. per bushel; Yellow 
Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, and Peat Mould, Is. per bushel 
Bulb Compost. Is. 4d. per buBhel, fis. per sack. Manures of 
all kinds ; fresh Sphagnum, Garden (sticks and Labels, Russia 
Mats, kc. Tobacco Cloth and Paper. The best imported. Cloth, 
8d. per lb.; Speciality Paper, 10d. per lb. Write for Price 
List—J. HAGARTY, Garden Requisite Stores, Union 
Chambers. Wormwood Street, Old Broad Street, London, E.C 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 

By Chubb’s Patent Process, as supplied to all the Royal 
Gardens and Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful at all 
seasons. Invaluable for Potting, Plunging, Forcing, Fern¬ 
eries, Strawberries, Bedding-out Plants, kc. Destroys all 
■lugs and insects July 1,1882. 

In consequence of the great scarcity of Husks and 
enormous Continental demand for our “Refuse,” we 
are compelled from this date to advance prices as 
follows, and only orders accompanied by remittance 
will receive attention (in rotation). We also find it 
ueoessary to caution purchasers to beware of spurious 
imitations, and buy the genuine Refuse direct. Sacks, Is. 6d. 
each; 10 sacks, 13e.; 15 sacks, 18s. • 20 sacks, 23s.; 30 sacks, 
30s. (all sacks Included)- truck load, free ou rail, £2. 
Limited quantities of P.M. special quality nuuulated, in 
Backs only, 2s. 6d. each (2 Prize Medals), valuable for potting 
and use in conservatory. Terms, strictly cash with order. 
To obtain the genuine article, buy direct from the manufac¬ 
turers, CHUBB, ROUND k CO., Fibre Works, West Ferr> 
Road. Millwall, London, E. 


Westminster. Price Lists on application. 


GALVANISED FITTINGS FOR WIRING 

VI FRUIT WALDB.-F. MORTON k CO., 1, Delubay 
8treet, Westminster, 8.W., supply these, at following prices, 
for cash to accompanyorder : Tightening Raidisseurs, 2s. 8d. 
per doz.; Terminal Holdfasts, Is. 8d. per doz.; Eyes for 
Guiding the Wires, 5<L per doz.; Wire, Is. 10d. per 100 yds.; 
Winding Key (only one required), 4d. Bags for packing extra 1 


QOSEl HOSE! HOSE !—Patent Red Rubber 

IX Garden-Hoee. stands severe tests of Government I lepart* 
ments, thus proving superiority of quality. Lasts four times 
as long as ordinary India Rubber Hose; lighter in weight, 
greater in strength, and cheaper in the long run tLan any 
other hose for garden use. A correspondent writes, '* I have 
had a length of your Red Rubber Hose in use nine y aars, and 
It is now as good as ever." Private customers supplied at 
trade prices.—Samples and prices of MERRYWFATHER & 
SONS. Manufacturers. 63. Lons Acre. W.O 


Important Notice. 

W BEEDhLL’S NEW” YEAR’S COL¬ 
LECTION of 10 Packets of Choice Flower Beeds of the best 
strains only : Primula, Cineraria, Calceolaria, Begonia, Ver¬ 
bena, Gloxinia, Cyclamen, Balsam. Single Dahlia, Pansy, and 
his newbook entitled “Useful and Practical Advice on theCul- 
tivation of Florist's Flowers, kc.," poet free, 3s. 6d. The above 
seeds can be had separately, 6d. per packet, or the book post 
free 6d.—The Nurseries, Wallington. 

"VTINTH Year of distribution.—Telegraph Cu- 

lv cumber, warranted: R. W. Beedell's noted strain; 
every seed saved personally from handsome and true fruit; 
the only sort grown ; 16 seeds, Is., post free.—The Nurseries. 
Wallingto n, Surrey .__ 

SINGLE DAHLIA SEED. — Ware’s superb 

O strain ; saved from 12 distinct varieties of Paragon, 6d. 
and la per pkt ; ditto mixed, from all the leading varieties, 
same price, poBt free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, 
Wallington, Surrey. 


1 0 000 of choice seeds in 


S°u' 


at free.—R. W. B! 


1 quantities 
iEEDELL, 


The Nurseries Wa'lington, 


"KTOTICE.— In ordering plants, seeds, or other 

Al goods from these pages, or in making enquiries, vlease 
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,_,_ r „ _ ing enquiries, phase 

mention that the advertisement icas in " Gardening ; ' by so 
doing you irill probably help yourself and us too. Our desire 
only to publish the\adverti?ements of trustworthy houses. 


DURE WOOD CHARCOAL for Agricultural, 

X Horticultural, and Sanitary purposes; also for Vine 
Borders, Flower Beds, and Pots.—Prices on application to 
HIRST. BROOK, k HIRST. Manufacturers, Leels. 


T C. STEVENS’ HORTICULTURAL. 

U* SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS.38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
w application, or post free_ 


(TREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 
VI Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse. 10 feet by 7 feet, 
£4; Paxton, 10 feet by 8 feet, £5; Special Conservatory, 
12 feet by 8 feet, £6. Tenant’s fixtures i • drawings, 3d —York¬ 
shire Horticultural Works. Windhill, Bradford. 


H REAT BARGAIN.—Choice and rare Flower 
VI Seeds, 3 packets for Is. ; the true single yellow Chrysan¬ 
themum coronarium. Sunflower saved from varieties with 
black centre, and white Musk-scented Mallow, nil perfectly 
hardy and invaluable for cutting from. Also single Dahlia 
seed, saved from very beat named varieties, 6d. per packet.— 
P.O.O. (crossed) to WM. TAPLIN, Eastcott, Pinner. 


Enterprising firms who wish the best returns for money 
invested in advertising should remember that “ Gardening 
Illustrated ’’ reaches a greater number than any other 
journal devoted to horticulture or rural affairs. Its circu¬ 
lation is more than double that of the whole of the other 
horticultural journals of the United Kingdom put together. 
Experienced advertisers state that their results from ad¬ 
vertisements in “Gardening Illustrated " are far better 
than from any other paper, not excepting the great 
London dailies. 
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SUTTON’S 

£2 2s. COLLECTION 

OP THE 

BEST VEGETABLE SEEDS 

For a Medium-sized Garden contains: 


SUTTON’S 

£1 Is. COLLECTION 

OF THE 

BEST VEGETABLE SEEDS 

For the Amateur's Garden contaii 


3 pints..PEAS—Sutton's Ringleader and others 
14 ,, .. HE A NS—best sorts 

1 ..FRENCH BEANS 
1 pkt. . .BEET—Sutton's Dark Red 
1 ,. .. BORECOLE or KALE-beat sort 

1 , ..BRUSSELS SPROUTS 

2 „ ..BROCCOLI—Sutton's Superb Early Whik 

another 

2 ,, ..CABBAGE—Sutton's Imperial and another 

1 „ ..SAVOY-bestsort 

2 „ . .CARROT—best sorts for summer and winter 

1 „ ..CELERY—beat sort 

2 „ ..CRESS-Plain and Curled 
1 „ ..CUCUMBER-bestsort 

1 ..ENDIVE—beat sort 

1 „ ..LEEK—Musselburgh 

2 . .LETTUCE—Sutton's Superb Cos and another 
2 oz. ..MUSTARD 

1 pkt. ..MELON—choice Bort 

2 ,, ..ONION—Sutton’s Improved Reading* another 
1 ,, . .PARSLEY—Sutton’s Imperial Curled 

1 „ ..PARSNIP—Sutton’s Student 

2 ,, . .RADISH—finest aorta 
2 oz. ..SPINACH 

2 pkts.. .TURNIP—Sutton's Snowball and another 
1 ..VEGETABLE MARROW 
1 „ ..HERB SEED 


9 qts. . .PEAS—Sutton's Ringleader and other best sorts 
6 pints. .BEANS—best sorts for succession 
3 „ ..FRENCH BEANS—Runners and dwarfs, (litt® 

2 os. .. BEET—Sutton's Dark Red and another 

3 pkts... BORECOLE or KALE of best sorts 

2 ,, . .BRUSSELS SPROUTS—Sutton's Matchless, 4c. 

4 ,, . .BROCCOLI—Sutton’s Superb Early White, 

Sutton’s Perfection, or others 
4 „ . .CABBAGE—Sutton s Imperial and others 
2 ,, ..SAVOY—best Borts 

4 oz. .. CARROT —best for summer and winter use 

2 pkts...CAULIFLOWER—Autumn Giant and another 
best sort [best sort 

2 ,, ..CELERY—Hutton's Sulham Prize and another 

1 „ ..COUVETBONCHUDA 

2 pkU } CRESS—Plain, Curled. 4c. 

3 pkts...CUCUMBER—Sutton's Berkshire Champion 

and other best sorts 
2 „ ..ENDIVE-best sorts 

1 „ . .LEEK—Musselburgh 

.> ,, .. .LET 1 UGH.—riuttuu s Superb Cos and others 

2 pkts...MKLON—choicest sorts 1 pint MUSTARD 

5 oz. . .ONION—Sutton's Improved Reading, &c. 

14 ,, . .PARSLEY—Sutton's Imperial Curled 

3 ,, ..PARSNIP—Sutton’s Student 

6 ,, ..RADISH—finest sorts 

14 pts.. .SPINACH—summer and winter kinds 
lach }SALSAFYandSOORZONERA. 

6 oz. . .TURNIP—Sutton's Snowball and others 
11a. pkt.VEGETABLE MARROW 

4 pkts. ..SWEET 4 POT HERBS—useful kinds 

1 pkt. ) KAMPION, TOMATO. CAPSICUM. CORN 
each j SALAD, A ORACHE. 

This Collection will be sent Carriage Free to any 
Railway Station in Great Britain, or to any Irish 
Port, on receipt of Cheque or P.0.0. 


* ptg. .. t>KAJNr>—beat sorts for succession 

14 .. . .FRENCH BEANS—Runner and Dwarf ditto 

1 pkt. ..UK KT—Sutton's Dark Red 

1 ., . .BORECOLE or KALE best sort 

1 .. ..BRUSSELS SPROUTS-Sutton’s Matchlesi 

2 ,, ..BROCCOLI—Sutton's Superb Early White y<l 

another 

2 ..CABBAGE—Sutton's Imperial and another 

1 ,. .. S AVOY —best sort 

2 oz. .. CARROT—best sorts for summer and winter 

1 pkt - .CAULIFLOWER-Autumn Giant 

2 „ ..CELERY-best sorts 

1 .. -.COUVETRONCHUDA 
Vjk? ] CRESS-Plain and Curled 

2 pkts.. .CUCUMBER-best sorts 
1 „ ..ENDIVE—beet sort 

1 ,, . .LEEK—Musselburgh or another 
v ” ‘' y^r^H < ^r 8utton fl Su Perb Cos and another 

o oz. .. iVl Uo I AliL) 

1 pkt. . .MELON—choice sort 

8 Improved Reading and other? 
1 „ ..PAR8LEY—Sutton’s Imperial Curled 
1 oz. ..PARSNIP—Sutton's Student 

3 pkts... RADISH—best sorts 

4 oz. . INACH—summer and winter kinds 

? P k * *£UJf™,^ Suttou 8 Snowball and others 
1 pkt. . .VEGETABLE MARROW 
? " ■ ;?'yEET and POT HFlRBS-useful kinos 

1 „ ..1UMATU 

This popular Collection is the best value yet offend, 
and will be sent Carriage Free to any Railway 4false* 
in England or Wales on receipt of Cheque or P.O.V 

SUTTON’S 

12s. 6 d. COLLECTION 

OF THE 

BEST VEGETABLE SEEDS 

For a Very Small Garden contain* 


SUTTON’S 

I5s. COLLECTION 

OP THE 

BEST VEGETABLE SEEDS 

For a Small Garden contains: 


5 pints. .PEAS—Sutton's Ringleader and others 
2 „ . .BEANS—best sorts for succession 

1 ,. ..FRENCH BEANS 
1 pkt. . .BEET—Sutton’s Dark Red 
I .. ..BORECOLE or KALE—best sort 

1 „ ..BRUSSELS HPKOUTS-best sort lanother 

2 ,, ..BROCCOLI—Sutton's Superb Early White and 

2 „ . .CABBAGE—Sutton's Imperial or others 
1 „ ..SAVOY-bestsort 

3 ,, . .CARROT—best sorts for summer and winter 
l ,, . .CAULIFLOWER—Autumn Giant 

1 „ .. C E LKRY—best sort 

3 „ . .CRESS-Plain and Cnrled 

2 „ ..CUCUMBER—best sorts 

1 „ ..ENDIVE-bestsort 

1 ,, ..LEEK—Musselburgh 

2 . .LETTUCE—Sutton's Superb Cos and another 

1 pkt. ..MELON—choice sort 2 07- ..MUSTARD 

2 „ . .ONION—Sutton's Improved Reading 4 another 
1 „ ..PAKSLEY-Sutton's Imperial Curled 

1 oz. ..PARSN IP—Sutton's Student 

2 pkts...RADISH—finest sorts 3 oz. . .SPINACH 

2 pkts...TUKNJLP—Sutton's Snowball and another good 
1 ..VEGETABLE MARROW Isort 

1 „ . HERB SEED 1 pkt. TOMATO 


THE NEW PARCELS POST AND 
FREE CARRIAGE OF GOODS. 

From the explanations given by the Postmaster-General we 
gather that it is improbable the new system will come into 
operation until the seed season is nearly or quite over. But 
we are fully alive to the importance of the question, and 
immediately the arrangement is completed we shall be pre¬ 
pared to give our customers the benefit of the convenience it 
may afford. 

Meanwhile all Flower and Vegetable 8eeds (with the 
exception of Peas and Beans) are sent free either by post or 
rail. 

Larger parcels, of not less than 20s. in value, are prepaid 
to any Railway Station in England or Wales. Orders 
amounting to £2 and upwards are forwarded free to Scotch 
Stations or to Dish ports. 


SPECI&L NOTICE. 

We were the originators of the system, 
now generally followed, of supplying Col¬ 
lections of Seeds for gardens of various 

sizes. We are able to give to purchasers 
of Collections great advantages, by prov¬ 
ing in our Trial Grounds which are the 
best kinds of Seeds, and by growing these 
particular sorts on a very large scale. As 
we sell none but GENUINE aDd unadul¬ 
terated Seeds, and the very liberal supply 
for the small sums spec 5 fled can only be 
afforded by special previous arrange¬ 
ments on our part, we would respectfully 
intimate that we can make NO ALTERA¬ 
TIONS OR SUBSTITUTIONS. 


THE QUEEN’S S Llsm 'ffh » READING, 

SEEDSMEN, JiAAlViVf J viAb BERKS. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

WINTER BLOOMING PELARGONIUMS. 
My experience of Zonal Pelargoniums as winter 
bloomers is that nearly all kinds are good, if 
suitably prepared. There are some few which 
indeed are exceptionally good, and of which I 
will speak presently, varieties which will do well 
under far less favourable conditions than your 
correspondent speaks of. With a light house 
kept at a temperature of 60°, there should be no 
difficulty in growing and blooming well almost 
any variety in existence, but to bloom them well 
in winter they must have had suitable preparation 
during the previous summer, or growth will be 
the result of such a high temperature instead of 
bloom. In the single varieties the plants should 
be struck early in the previous spring, at the end 
of May removed to a cold pit, the pots plunged 
in coal-ashes; the situation must be exposed to 
the full sun, and after midsummer the lights of 
the pit should be entirely removed. The soil 
should be light loam, with a very large admix¬ 
ture of sand. Feed liberally with manure water 
during the summer, and the most regular 
attention must be given to watering. Pinch off 
every flower bud as soon as it appears during 
the summer season, and let the plants remain in 
ts small in proportion to those which would 
used for summer blooming. Do not go be¬ 
yond 5-inch or 6-inch pots ; the latter size only 
for the strong growing sorts. For the double 
sorts two-year-old plants will be found more 
satisfactory, but in other respects treat them the 
same as the single kinds. The constitution of 
the plants must be made during the sun of 
summer and stored up for winter use; that is 
the secret of success. The sorts to which I give 
preference are as follows : Singles. —Col. Holden, 
Lady Bailey, Commander-in-Chief, Charles 
Schwind, Lizzie Brooks, Sophie Birkin, Mrs. 
Strutt, Aida, Lord Gifford, Lady Emily, Madonna, 
and Vesuvius. Doubles .—Emily Laxton, Louis 
Boutard, Guillion Mangilli, Candidissimum 
plenum, F. V. Raspail, and Sergt. Hoff. And 
now a word to those who have only one green¬ 
house, which ought not to be kept at a tempera¬ 
ture of 50° in the winter months. The first four 
named single varieties and the first double may 
be bloomed very fairly all through the winter in 
ordinary greenhouse temperature; if prepared 
in the way I have indicated they seem par 
excellence winter bloomers. I have a plant of 
Emily Laxton trained on a wall at the back of 
my greenhouse (only heated to keep out frost 
and damp); this is in bloom ten months out of 
the year, and is the only double variety I know 
that will bloom well with such a small amount 
of artificial heat. 0. 


SALVIAS IN WINTER. 

Fob assisting in the decoration of greenhouses 
and conservatories during winter and spring 
there are few things more showy and useful than 
Salvias, especially such as S. splendens and its 
new variety, S. Bruanti, and the old S. Heeri, 
which is by far the best and most effective for 
the spring. S. splendens Bruanti is a remark¬ 
ably fine kind, and a great improvement on the 
one from which it originated, as it is of a better 
habit and hns larger spikes of flower of a much 
brighter colour. The plants, too, have better 
foliage, being more serrated, thicker, and of a 
more glossy green ; I find it also hardier, although 
to have it in perfection it needs more heat than 
is generally kept in an ordinary greenhouse. In 
a temperature ranging between 50° and 56° it 
sends up its long, bold, scarlet spikes of bloom in 
succession nearly the whole winter through. 
8 . Heeri, on the other hand, is very impatient 
of artificial heat, which, if given for any length 
of time with a view to force it or bring it on be¬ 
fore its season, is almost sure to spoil it, as not 
only do the plants grow up weak and spindly, 
but the blossoms come weedy and poor. 

Propagating.— In order to have large 
specimens it is necessary to put in cuttings in 
February or March; but as smaller plants are 
generally the most serviceable, a batch should 
be put in later, and another lot some time in 
July or August. These latter may be grown in 
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6 -inch pots, and will be found to come in most 
useful for window decoration, a purpose for 
which they are specially adapted, as they look 
well in boxes associated with small white Chry¬ 
santhemums, Carnations, or Eupatoriums, and 
produce a chaste and pleasmg effect. In a 
greenhouse, placed between or near large plants 
of Chrysanthemum Elaine, Empress of India, 
and Mrs. George Bundle, Salvia splendens 
Bruanti is particularly striking, as it lights up 
the whole by the brilliancy of its colour. 

Potting. —The way in which these Salvias 
should be managed is to pot them off singly 
when struck, and keep them gently growing on 
in any frame or pit where they can have a little 
heat till the end of May, when they should be 
gradually hardened preparatory to exposure in 
the open air, where they always do best during 
summer, as there they grow short-jointed and 
stocky, and keep cleaner and healthier than 
under glass. To prevent the sun acting on the 
pots, it is advisable to have them plunged in 
some loose, open material, such as straw Or 
leaves, which keep the roots cool. 

Soil. —The most suitable soil to grow Salvias 
in is good fibry loam, and as they are gross 
feeders, they are benefited by frequent applica¬ 
tions of liquid manure, especially after they 
have filled their pots with roots, and are ap¬ 
proaching the time when they begin to show 
bloom—a period when they cannot well have too 
much, if the liquid manure is not strong and 
rank. By the middle or end of October it will 
be time to put the plants in a house or pit to 
protect them, for if left out in the cold after 
that they begin to lose their lower leaves, or 
get them discoloured, which detracts from the 
beauty of the plants when they get into bloom. 
Some grow their Salvias in the open ground in¬ 
stead of in pots, and it is a good plan in cases 
where large specimens are required, as, by 
having more root room, they attain a larger size, 
and can be taken up and potted early in the 
autumn. If this is aone with care during a dull 
showery time the plants sustain but little check, 
as they soon get hold of the fresh soil, and be¬ 
come re-established. Salvia Heeri does best 
wintered in a cool airy house, where it can have 
plenty of light, and, like its congener S. splendens 
Bruanti, should be well fed with liquid manure. 
The natural time for S. Heeri to flower is about 
the middle of March, and it continues to last in 
full beauty for quite a couple of months. 

Treatment after pruning.— As cuttings 
made from the young, fresh growth are best, the 
old plants, when they have done blooming, 
should have their branches shortened, and be 
then placed somewhere in a gentle, moist heat 
to give them a start, when the young shoots 
may be taken off, and if put in the propagating 
box, in cutting pots, in the ordinary way, they 
soon strike root. Salvia patens, with its un¬ 
rivalled blue blossoms, is a very desirable variety 
for pot culture; but to have this good late in 
autumn it is necessary to keep it pinched back, 
and grow it in a sunny position outdoors to get 
the growth hardened. Being tuberous-rooted, 
this kind may be kept from year to year, in the 
way in which Dahlias are kept, and may be in¬ 
creased either by division or cuttings. The only 
insects that affect Salvias are green fly and red 
spider; the latter may easily be kept off by 
syringing in the evening after sunny days, and 
the former in the same way with weak tobacco 
juice, or fumigating the plants when placed 
under glass—a precautionary measure that 
Bhould always be taken before they come into 
flower. 8. D. 


PROPAGATING DRACAENAS. 

This is a good time for propagating Dracaenas, 
both by means of roots and stems, where required 
in quantity; if struck now they will be suffi¬ 
ciently advanced for the bright sunny weather 
of the summer months to assist in colouring the 
foliage, which will not be the case if struck late, 
as then it will be necessary to push growth on 
as rapidly as possible to get fair sized plants 
before winter. For propagating purposes choose 
plants that have grown tall and leggy—the taller. 


indeed, the better, as the stem will then cut up 
into a greater number of pieces. In the first 
place cut off the top of the plant, and put it in 
as an ordinary cutting, leaving sufficient stem 
attached to it to form a base, and do not remove 
too many leaves, or when rooted it will have to 
be grown on for some time before it becomes 
effective; whereas if struck with as many leaves 
as possible as soon as it is potted it becomes a 
good dwarf plant. 

The tops should be put in small, well drained 
pots in a soil composed of sandy peat, with just 
a slight amount of loam well mixed up together. 
It will be necessary to stake any of them that 
mav be top-heavy. After potting they should 
be kept in a close case in the stove and plunged 
in a bottom heat of from 80° to 85°, in which 
they will soon root. After that they should be 
hardened off without delay and shifted into 
larger pots. 

Another way, and one often followed, is to 
put new Cocoa-nut fibre in the case, and in it 
insert the cuttings instead of putting them in 
pots, but where this is done they should be kept 
close for a few days after being rooted and 
potted, just to give the roots a start in the new 
compost. When the tops are taken off they 
should be thoroughly cleaned before putting 
them in the case, as if there be but a few insects 
on them in the confined atmosphere in the case, 
they will increase rapidly. Cuttings of the stem 
may be put either in a close case or in a house 
without any extra covering, provided a good 
growing atmosphere and a bottom-heat of about 
85° are maintained. In either case the same 
principle is carried out, viz., to cut the stems up 
into lengths of about 3-inches or4-inches, and the 
thick fleshy roots into pieces about half that 
length ; this done, lay them in rows in Cocoa-nut 
fibre, leaving about half an inch between each 
row of stems, and when so placed cover them to 
the depth of 1-inch with fibre, levelling it down, 
when all will be finished. Except in a very dry 
place, no water need be given, as excess of 
moisture causes many of the pieces to rot. 

The young plants will soon push up freely 
from every joint, and when they have made four 
or five leaves they should be removed from the 
parent stems. Most of them root quite indepen¬ 
dently of the old stem, and if cut off carefully 
can be at once potted, when if kept close for a 
few days they soon become established. The 
old stems can be laid in again as before, when 
they will push into growth, but only weakly and 
irregularly compared with the first effort. 

Stem*cuttings of Dracaena Goldieana will not 
grow, but it may be propagated in this way. 
When the plant has attained a sufficient height, 
take off the top and put it in as a cutting; after 
a time the old plant will push out another shoot 
from the bud immediately below the cut part, 
which when strong enough may be taken off and 
treated as the top. The rate of increase by this 
method is slow compared with stem propagation, 
but is useful in the case of kinds that grow but 
with difficulty from eyes, such as D. congesta, 
gracilis, excelsa, Ac. Where a plant has a fine 
crown of leaves, and it is desired to strike the 
top with as little risk as possible of losing them, 
two or three incisions should be made in the 
stem at the height required, and some Moss 
should be bound around, which must always be 
kept moist. If done in this way, the top need 
not be separated from the parent plant till it 
pushes roots into the Moss, when it should be 
taken off and potted. T. 


Hanging baskets.— There are few more 
appropriate ways of showing the beauty of many 
plants of a trailing habit of growth than that 
of growing them in baskets, so that they maybe 
suspended either in the conservatory or other 
glasshouses, or used as occasion requires for 
room decoration. Ferns of many kinds grow 
exceedingly well in suspended baskets, if well sup¬ 
plied with moisture, as although they are such 
moisture-loving plants, they are equally bene¬ 
fited by good drainage, and this latter essential 
is much more readily secured in baskets than in 
pots. I also find the Club Moss, Selaginella 
denticulata, a most charming plant for surfacing 
baskets with, and in filling these, some sprays of 
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this useful plant should be inserted through the them all the sun and air possible, and water are disposed of about London as of any other 
sides of the wirework as the basket is filled; and judiciously in summer. I have the pots standing kind of plant. The large houses devoted to 
after the Ferns, I’anicums, Tradescantias, <fcc., under a south wall on a pavement the whole Heath cuttings in some nurseries during winter 


are planted, put a few well-rooted patches in all summer.—A. B. T., East Anglia. 
vacancies on the top, and if kept in a moist Club Moss (Selaeinella Kraussiana).—This on stair-like stages, are thousands <.f 6-inca pc..; 
growing temperature and syringed daily, they Moss forms each a chaining green carpet amongst eacb containing some fifty cm lings, covewi 
will quickly be verdant masses of foliage This moderate and tall gnowing Ferns that one re- with small bell-glasses. In shed, adjoining 
is the best time of the year for filling baskets gret s that it should not be in the true sense of be . secD man “ aklD ? cuMings with pairs of 
with Ferns, as most of the cool-liouse varieties f he wordllardv . The winter before lttst sonie scissors, and others inserting these cutting, i„ 
are now starting into growth and will quickly he althy tufts of it on a rockery were killed off, th , e P otfl ' which are surfaced with finely-sifted 
become established. 1-or baskets intended for but the following summer a crop of young plants Sllvcr saad i others again are watering a,.J 


arc alone a sight worth going milfs to see. Here, 


hanging in sunny or exposed positions. Zonal 

Geraniums in the centre, and Ivy-leaved Gera- gp^gg jt would therefore appear that it might ‘T“'Vi! ub su u 

mums trailing over the edges, will make a good be , so to speak, naturalised in dry, cool, moist ^ are already rooted to make room for those tint 

show; and as a substitute for the helaginella I t provided the surface soil is in no way dis- " e " ewly ‘”erted More men may be seen m 

find the Stcnecrops make very good carpeting t ^ bec f p lanting out ear l y eno ugh to ensure a ,n the 6 1 ; ou ? d3 nipping off the point, of 

plants, the dark-leaved Sedum Uvidium being vigorou9 deV elopment, spores would form and young plants which arc growing on in cold pin 

used under white variegated Geraniums and th 6 us eDsure th( f perpetuationof the plant. I f , or * he n f‘ yea” blooming, and so the pro- 

sedum acre elegans underthegreen-leaved Zonal. sho uld add that last winter it in no way suffered, dneUon of young Heaths goes on from year to 
-James Gboom, fSeajuU, deport. owing itg safety> 1 thinki to a friendly covering year - Christmas time till far into the 

Winter blooming plants. —Amongother of snow at a critical moment.—J. C. S. spring the markets are crammed with little 

plants for this purpose I should select Correa_bushy plants of the rosy-coloured Erica gracilis 

Brilliant, Habrothamnus, Camellias double and *he pearly, rose-tinted, waxy-blossomed E. 


but the following summer a crop of young plants 
sprang up, the result, no doubt, of self-sown 


setting the pots in their places and putting o 


It would therefore appear that it might the bell-glasses, whilst others are removing a* 
sneak, naturalised in dry. cool, moist as arc already rooted to make room for those thu 


white, and imbricata red ; Lasiandra macrantlia 


WINTER HEATHS. 


hyemalis, two of the principal varieties grown for 


and Bouvardia jasminiflora, white. For planting Erica hyemalis is the most useful of all Heaths s P nn g blooming. These are succeeded 

out Camellias stand first, and if well managed for greenhouse and conservatory decoration in y E - dlmoreanaand E.canaidissima,aiidafter 
will, if large enough, yield a continuous supply winter, and also for vases in rooms, on tables, come the beautiful E.ventncosa and the 

of flowers from December to February. The sideboards, and such places. Small well-bloomed >’ ellow E-Cavendishi. Cuttings of these Ericas 
Habrothamnus is almost a continual bloomer, ^specimens of it are most valuable ; in fact, small are struck on a very slight bottom-heat during 
Lasiandra macrantlia will flower in winter in a plants are more useful than large ones, and this 4 16 winter months or as soon as cuttings of then 
temperature of from 45° to 50°, but unless a is probably why so many are bought every year, c ^ n .? e ob ^ ained - . '\~ en J oot y ’ theyare pittec 
good-sized plant is procured to begin with, it and then thrown away as soon as they have done .*. ee ! n a 3 * lach pot, and placed in light, 

° . i • • iii y n l nr citiiQfmna ennn u a rvn enn roc r\r nrmcnc 


will take a couple of years to make much show; - airy situations, such as on shelves of houses cr ir 

the same holds good with the Correa and the t lean-to pits close to the glass During March 

Bouvardia, that are not climbing plants, but yet J ( ‘bfF are shifted singly into 3-inch pots and. 

both have such a decided inclination to run up, vj j when well-rooted, they are placed m cold pit. 

that they will soon attain considerable height, { & and subjected to as much light, air, and sun a? 

either grown bush fashion or trained to a pillar t 9 f possible ; in this state they remain throughout 

or wall. But as the most flowers in the least space . ft jbg the summer, receiving abundance of water boll 

are required—and these of a character suitable ;> S \ overhead and at the roots. In the follow^ 

for cutting—beyond the Camellias I should de- ij i winter they are cut back, and assoonastba 

pend on pot-grown plants of Bouvardia, Cytisus t t W 1 break into fresh growth they receive thei 

racemosus, Epacrises, Primulas (double and \ \ /ffgjro&jr f| nal ®b 1 ^ ^ n * , ° J"? nc b P 0 ^’ 1 * ar 6 e P laD! 

single), Cinerarias, Cyclamens, Daphne indica, & « being potted in 6-mch ones. I :;rr. peat and nm 

Zonal Pelargoniums, Tea Roses, winter-flowering % Jf constitute the kind of soil used for them, an 

Heaths, &c„ all of which will bloom well in a ft 1. f hey appear t0 ® D J oy for Hea i hs , may *f r 

temperature of 45° to 60°, provided the best J in some nurseries growing as freely as senile- 

positions for each are selected, and they are 1 Pelargoniums. Fire-heat is avoided as mocha- 

treated according to their respective require- jflBL y possible, and in very severe weather mats, &c., 

ments g ; y. s I are used to keep the plants at a proper tempera 

Anemone fulgene in winter. -This I \ ture ’ in prefereuce ,0 heat from hot-water pipe- 

have no doubt could be made to bloom freely VjBy£» jjj"JK /v &^ - 

all the winter if clumps were planted in a frame \\ 4 g- 

about October, so that the roots might get well t Guillion Mangilli Geranium.— I have 

established ere warmth was given them. I do '/ ;«? two-year-old plant of this variety in a 6-inch poi 

not suggest that the plants should be forced or which has been kept since October in the windov 

would need heat, but simply just such help as a \ E a Ageless room. It commenced blooming ii 

4-inch pipe running through a frame w r ould give 7 * 3 u ly, and in August was exhibited with other 

to keep the temperature day and night equal, a P * n a - brst-prize collection. Since then it ha 

and keep the atmosphere dry. I have frequently continued to bloom freely, and at the preset 

had flowers on a south border early in December, time has three fully expanded and threi 

and had the bed been under glass as above sug- partially expanded trusses of bloom. There is, 

gested I am sure hundreds of beautiful scarlet . , v perhaps, nothing very extraordinary in this, but 

flow ers might have been gathered.—A. D. B. -,v : • what 1 wish remark is that, with special tre&r- 

. . _ . . . . ., . . : -Ii . ment, this highly-coloured, double-flowerir.. 

Acacia8 for winter.— Amongst this large . ' variety would doubtless prove an excelled 

class of plants many are admirably adapted for -— winter^ bloomer, and readers of Gardening who 

the greenhouse and conserratoiy. It 18 needless Bpeclmeu cf Erica hyem.li. as grown in 04nch ^>ts in do not already possess it cannot, I think, do 

here to enumerate varieties, but there are two Mew™. Low . Nursery, Clapton. better than add it to their ooliections.-J. 

that I would specially recommend, and which -Martin 

under ordinary treatment will afford large flowering. At the very cheap rate at which they Hardiness of Lapafiferias—I can quit 
quantities of beautiful flowers during the dull ^ bought, it even pays to buy them and do agree with the remarks of “ W B W” on the 
winter months These are Acacia armata and this . but if they were all kept for two seasons ZZ 

H; e se? a and a the fought'to'bc^ll'drained S«rS^Tnto blw^thereTOnd^.^v^ “ cn s0 “ e unde " 8 ”“ lar . co “ dido “^ 

one who sees the blos9 ° ms of this Heath, either peaty commst with aplenHful additionM^n.: 


Specimen of Erica hyemalis as grown in 0 inch ^ots in 
Messrs. Low’s Nursery, Clapton. 


Guillion Mangilli Geranium.—I have 

two-year-old plant of this variety in a 6-inch per 
which has been kept since October in the windo* 
of a tireless room. It commenced blooming i; 
J uly, and in August was exhibited with other 
in a first-prize collection. Since then it ha 
continued to bloom freely, and at the presec 
time has three fully expanded and thm 
partially expanded trusses of bloom. There is 
perhaps, nothing very extraordinary in this, bat 
what I wish to remark is that, with special treat¬ 
ment, this highly-coloured, double-floweric- 
variety would doubtless prove an excellent 
winter bloomer, and readers of Gardening who 
do not already possess it cannot, I think, do 
better than add it to their collections.—J. 
•Martin. 

Hardiness of Lapagerias.—I can quit. 


the pots with roots, liquid manure may be applied on the plante or in g ^Ss in a cut state admires ^ T 1 ” "L “ ^ * TdlZ 

now and then during the flowering period with them fmm^n^lv a^t^v ^e r^llt v^v T u cro f, s ’ K an f hav1 ?* ^ f *““5 

advantage. Acacia dealbata mak^ a splendid ^fiandnrett^ A*<?oon J ^theVun^ ^ fe allowed liberal supplies wae an 

olimteTand when used as such, it must P not be Xer they SSkfb. ^ 

tied too closely in, or else the Sowers will be placed in a cold frame, and there they may Jewitt 

crushed and their beauty spoiled. They are seen remain until the following autumn, without _ 1( 

to the greatest advantage when allowed to grow patting 0 r any other extra care, the only condi- 9166.— Primulas in a cold frame.-I. 
loosely.—L.W. tion necessary to their growing and flowering “ 19 8u PP° 9e< ?' Chinese Primulas are alluded tc 

Geraniums all the year round.-It wellbeing to keep them always damp at the >t may be said that when raised in a close frani 
is perfectly easy to have the scarlet Felar- root. Let them dry up once, and they may be or greenhouse, and got strong enough to pot on* 
goniums and their varieties in bloom all the thrown away, as they will do no more good, ^g 1 ? iat0 sma11 P ot f\ a °°} d fra “ e “ a ’ 
year round; I have plants that have been During cold weather in winter and spring they P^es the most suitable to keep the plants ir 
flowering continuously for two years. No special should have little or no air admitted to them, f ? r the sum ° ier * and “ the frame be madei to 
treatment is given or needed; they are out of but throughout the summer and autumn they slope towards the north so much the better. 1 be 
doors from May to November, and in a cool cannot be too much exposed. Our system is to P lants should stand upon a thick, firm floor oi 
vinery the rest of the year ; they remain in the buy young plants every autumn for vase decora- . es, or Cocoa fibre refuse, have plenty ot an 
same pots several years, some arc eight or nine tion, not to he cut, but to be grown on for an- ! n warm » ary weather, but not be exposed tu 
years old; I do not let the flowers run to seed, other year for cutting purposes alone, and then heav T 5 tb ey should also have the hea^ 
if possible, but even that does not stop their thrown away. near to *he glass, that the leaf stalks he not un- 

blooming powers; they are never prevented The annexed engraving shows the type of duly drawn -— A - 

from flowering, and they flower continuously, plant of Erica hyemalis grown for the London 9172.— Exhibition Petunias.— One of th 
All that seems absolutely necessapr is to give market. Probably as large ouantities of Heaths most striking amongst a fine showy family t 
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exhibition flowers is Danish Flag, which has a 
white ground finely barred with broad stripes of 
crimson purple. It is one of Messra.. Carter and 
Co.’s raising. Another very pleasing flower is 
Queen of Roses, the flowers being rosy-carmine. 
Both are large-flowered and very free, and seem 
to come very true from seed. We know of no 
special rules as to exhibition Petunia blooms, 
but doubtless the most favoured are the largest 
and most showy flowers, if the plants producing 
them are well-grown and are blooming freely. 
—D. 

9165.—German Stocks —Sow seed of 
German Stoeks in a cold frame the first week in 
April. Have the soil near the glass, let it be 
fine and of r^od quality. Sow either in drills 
thinly or broadcast, and just cover the seed, 
water gently, shade slightly if the sun shines out 
strong, and give plenty of air in the daytime 
when the seedlings show rough or third leaf. 
—D. 

9151.—Balsams in a cold frame.— Bal¬ 
sams will do very well indeed in a cold frame if 
the seed be sown in shallow pans or broad¬ 
mouthed pots early in the month of April. If the 
frame be kept close the sun will soon give warmth 
enough to germinate the seed and the young 
plants must be kept near the glass that they do 
not draw up weakly.—D. 


9145.— Hardy Ferns.— It is very easy to 
push hardy Ferns into active growth by giving 
them a little heat, but the push should at the 
first be a gentle one, not exceeding an increase 
of 10° for the first week or two, and then 
heightened 10° more until 60° is reached. Very 
much depends upon the outer temperature, as 
when that is high a very little addition of heat 
will suffice. Of course hardy Ferns do not need 
so much heat as exotic kinds do, because they 
will push growth in a much lower temperature, 
and once started will maintain their growth with 
a moderate heat. With warmth some additional 
watering will be needed, and the floor may be 
occasionally damped for the Ferns, though other 
plants may perhaps prefer a drier atmosphere.— 

9086 — Chrysanthemum flowers not 
colouring.— There must be something radi¬ 
cally wrong for the blooms to come as described. 
Had the plants sufficient light and air ? With¬ 
out abundance of both these necessaries both 
before and after being housed, the colour is 
sure to be more or less pale. But if these points 
were right. I should incline to think that the 
soil was at fault, and that either from the plants 
having been placed in their flowering pots very 
early, and perhaps with insufficient drainage 
and a too free supply of water, or from the tex¬ 
ture of the soil used being too fine and close, or 
perhaps from both these causes combined, a 
sodden state of the compost had been produced, 
which always causes a weak, sickly growth and 
bloom also, if any are thrown. The compost for 
Chrysanthemums, especially if large, should be 
used in a considerably rough and open state, and 
I always find a moderate proportion of some 
rough, gritty substance, such as small ballast 
(burnt clay) or pounded bricks or oyster shells, 
very beneficial. Fine sand should never be 
used, and the drainage should be ample, with a 
thin layer of spent hops, rough, littery manure, 
turf shreds, or some other like material spread 
over the same to prevent the fine soil above 
washing down and clogging it.—B. C. R. 


9124. — Wax plants (Hoyas). — These 
beautiful plants are of very easy culture. They 
prefer a light, open compost of about equal parts 
of loam, peat, leaf-soil, sand, and old mortar 
rubbish; this suits them much better than a 
stiff or loamy soil. They are best rather nnder 
potted, but the soil must be made quite hard, 
and good drainage must be provided. An ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse temperature of 40° to 60° or 
so is quite sufficient during the autumn and 
winter months, and the roots should be kept 
almost constantly dry during this season of rest. 
In spring and early summer, however, plenty of 
heat and nr sture is necessary to induce a free 
growth; w' e this is being formed a range of 
60° to 80 : , with abundant moisture both at the 
root and in the air, will be most suitable. If 
freely grown on in spring, and afterwards well 
hardened and rested in a cool, airy atmosphere, 
these plants never fall to bloom freely. The 
Hoya prefers a moderately shady position, and 
should always be shaded from strong sun, par- 
ticulariy while making, growth.—B. C T R. 
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-These are easy and interesting plants to 

grow. H. bella is a stove variety of rather 
dwarf habit, with small but very pretty flowers, 
and is well deserving of a place in every warm 
greenhouse. H. carnosa is an old variety, 
doing well in a greenhouse; it is a rampant 
grower and profuse bloomer, and is well suited 
for covering a large space quickly, or it may be 
restricted to a balloon-shaped trellis, where, if 
liberally treated, it will be one mass of blooms. 
H. globulosa is a newer variety, with very large 
trusses of flowers; it, like H. bella, requires to 
be kept somewhat warmer in winter than H. 
carnosa. The stove varieties will winter in a 
temperature of 60° by night and 55° by day, 
but should be kept dust dry at the roots in such 
a temperature, or it would be death to them. 
The Hoya should be under rather than over 
watered at all times, for it is nothing unusual 
to have fine plants of H. bella go off by an over¬ 
dose of water; kept rather dry, however, there 
is no plant easier to grow. They all thrive in 
equal parts of peat and turfy loam, with a good 
dash of sharp sand ; a little leaf-soil may also be 
added. When in robust growth and the soil full 
of roots, a little weak liquid manure may be 
given twice a week.—W. Harris, Barnstaple. 

9107— Gardenias. —These plants revel in 
almost any amount of heat and moisture. They 
will not bloom satisfactorily in any temperature 
lower than one ranging from 65° to 75°, and 
though with care they may be induced to make 
a fair growth and bloom during the summer 
months, yet at this season they require a strong 
heat to expand their flowers. Those who grow 
them in quantity devote separate houses to them, 
and grow them in rich soil, so wet as to be like 
mud, with an atmosphere absolutely saturated 
with moisture, and the temperature often run¬ 
ning up to 90° or more.—B. C. R. 

9096.— Ferns from Australia. — Very 
little good can be done, I fear, without at least a 
warm greenhouse. On arrival the plants must 
be carefully unpacked, and potted in sandy peat 
of the finest quality. They should then be placed 
in a house or pit with a moist growing atmos¬ 
phere of about 70°, and kept quite close, and 
occasionally sprinkled overhead with tepid water. 
The house should be kept almost dark at first, 
until some signs of growth are observed, then 
gradually give light as they advance, but shade 
from all sunshine of any strength must be 
afforded at least until the plants are strongly 
established and growing, which will probably 
take about two years to accomplish. A great 
deal, however, depends upon the condition in 
which the Ferns arrive; sometimes they are full 
of life, and start at once, in other cases they are 
three parts dead, and sometimes never recover. 
If very bad, it would be better not to pot at 
once, but place them on a bed of damp moss in 
a warm, dark house, as above. Do not let the 
soil get anything more than just moist (if potted) 
until they are well in growth; it is the humid 
atmosphere that revives them, not wet roots.— 
B. C. R. 

9114.— Gloxinias.— Seedlings raised in the 
summer will not keep on growing through the 
following winter under ordinary circumstances. 
The plants have formed small tubers, and are 
now going to rest. Keep them moderately dry, 
and at 45° or 50° as near as possible. In the 
course of a month or two, place them in heat to 
start, or wait till they start naturally, then pot 
singly in 4-inch or 5-inch pots, usiDg peat, loam, 
sand, and a little leaf-mould, and grow on in a 
moist temperature of 60° or 65° to 75°, or there¬ 
abouts. They should bloom in July or August 
if started about April. An even and moderate 
degree of both warmth and moisture, with shade 
from strong sun, are the chief points to be 
observed in the culture of these lovely plants.— 
B. C. R. 

9138.— Ferns without soil.— Jars made 
of the same material as common flower pots 
answer well for Ferns. I would advise that in 
addition to keeping the bottle or jar full of water, 
that the plants be syringed overhead daily until 
they get well rooted, when merely refilling the 
iar occasionally will suffice. Doubtless “ S. L. S.” 
has seen some of our native Ferns growing on 
bricks or soft stone without any soU in moist, 
shaded situations, and when the roots once get 
hold of burnt earth in the form of flower pots, 
they will cling to R tenaciously. In the case 
mentioned the Fern used was Adiantum Capillus- 
Veneris, but there are doubtless many other 


kinds equally suitable. For instance, the common 
Hart’s-tongue, and Asplenium nigrum, that one 
so frequently finds garnishing old walls with 
their verdant evergreen fronds.— James Groom, 
Gosport. 

Cyporus alternifolius —The variegated 
form of this plant is usually liked the best, but 
the green kind is also worth growing, although 
Dot so showy. Both are most useful when in 
small pots—6 inches or 7 inches in diameter. 
The present is a good time for dividing any that 
have got too large, turning them out of the pots, 
separating them so as to leave two or three 
crowns to each. The variegated sort generally 
keeps its colour best when grown in loam. The 
plants as soon as they begin to grow should be 
kept well up to the light, as this also tends to 
preserve the variegation and keeps them stouter. 


THIS COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . —February 
5 to 10. 

Sowing on early borders Early Short Horn Carrots and 
Radishes. Putting in cuttings of Tomatoes and of Sola- 
num capsicastrum. Repotting a late hatch of herbaceous 
Calceolarias. Earthing up early Potatoes in frames, and 
renovating the linings. Levelling down and preparing 
ground for the main crop of Parsnips. Sowing Cucumber 
and Melon seed, also a little sweet Basil and Borage. 
Forking over and levelling down Celery ground for Pea*. 
Planting a frame for Potatoes that had been previously 
forwarded in boxes Looking over all trees and shrubs that 
are staked, and supplying them with new stakes and ties 
where required. Sowing the main crop of Parsnips, con¬ 
sisting of the following sorts, viz., the Student, Maltese, 
an Hollow Crowned. Potting bulbs of Lillum auratum, 
and putting them into gentle heat Putting in cutting* of 
Coleus, Alternantheras, and a few Vine eyes. Thinning 
out Radishes. Forking among herbaceous plants, and 
digging flower borders. Sowing a box each of Dwarf 
Crimson and Sandringham White Celery. Putting in 
cuttings of Fuchsias, Crotons, and Dwarf Ageratums 
Potting off Cucumbers and Melons; also Coleus and 
Alternantheras. Removing Cyclamens, Primulas, and 
Cinerarias from Melon pits to late vineries. Stopping and 
tying down young shoots in the early vinery. Getting all 
digging and trenching ftnished up as fast as the weather 
will permit. Sowing a few rows of Prickly Spinach; also 
Mammoth Long-pod Beans and a box of Golden Pyre- 
thrum. Emptying Cucumber and Melon pits, and re¬ 
filling them with fermenting material. Getting Peas 
thathad previously been sown in turf planted in rough 
frames. Sowing Mustard and Cress Potting off Helio¬ 
tropes, Fuchsias, and Tomatoes. Shifting Huinea elegans. 
also a few pots of Musk, and getting in a good batch of 
Lily of the Valley. Passing a camel-hair brush over 
Strawberry blooms to assist them to set. 

Glasshouses. 

Myosotls dlssitiflora .—This Forget-me- 
not makes a pretty pot plant, and will bear a 
little warmth without becoming drawn. Even if 
the plants were not potted in autumn they may 
be taken up now. Seedlings that have had plenty 
of room to enable their getting strong may be 
put singly in 4-inch or 5-inch pots, securing good 
balls of earth, so that their roots are not much 
broken in removal. Give them plenty of water 
and a light position. 

Ferns. —The more compact-growing species 
of Adiantum, including A. cuneatum, A. assimile, 
A. gracillimum, and for large baskets A. far- 
leyense, along with some of the Davallias, such 
as D. bullata, D. elegans, and most of the tas- 
selled varieties of Pteris serrulate, all make 
excellent basket plants, and where employed 
alternately with flowering subjects have a much 
better effect than is obtainable by the use of 
blooming plants alone. 

Poinsettias.— Plants of these that have 
done flowering should be dried off in a moderately 
warm house, and then be stowed away where 
they can be kept dry and not too cold, for though 
the roots when dormant and in a dry state will 
bear a much lower temperature than requisite 
when growing, yet if too cold they will suffer. 

Hyaoinths, Narcissi, and Tulips.— 

More of these should be placed in heat to come 
in late; they will now require little forcing, and 
usually flower the best through coming in nearer 
their natural time. Still keep such plants near 
the glass, as by this means only can the leaves 
be prevented from attaining an undue length, 
in which state they never look well. 

Zonal Pelargoniums —Easily managed 
as these are, they are often seen in indifferent 
condition in winter, producing much more leaf 
than flower. If the plants have been well pre¬ 
pared, thev will bear a temperature of 68° or 60° 
in the night if located in a light house and kept 
close to the glass. Some of the double varieties, 
snob as Wonderful, scarlet, and Madame Thibaut, 
Original frem 
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pink, are the most durable, but they do not open 
freely with less heat than that just named. 

Aehimenes. —When well grown, Achimenes 
are second to none for the dense masses of colour 
which they present. In hanging baskets sus¬ 
pended over the paths in a warm greenhouse 
there are no flowering subjects equal to them, 
and in no way can the often bare, unfurnished 
appearance of the roof of a plant-house be 
so well altered for the better, and with a 
minimum of interference with the growth of the 
plants underneath, as by the use of such baskets. 
But when employed, a little forethought should 
be exercised so as to see that the size of the baskets 
bears some proportion to the dimensions of the 
house in which they are to be used. Large baskets 
are very effective when well filled, but they look 
out of character in a small structure. Baskets to 
be so used should be made of either copper or 
galvanised wire; if the latter be painted it 
improves their appearance, and the wires should 
not be too far apart, or the Moss with which they 
need to be lined protrudes in a way that looks | 
untidy. Green Moss, such as is to be met with 
on the ground in woods, will be found to be the 
best. A couple of inches of this should be used, 
as less will not keep the soil within from washing 
through when water is given. After the baskets 
are thus well lined, they want filling with 
ordinary potting soil, moderately light, and the 
plants should be dibbled in about 2 inches or 
3 inches apart over the whole surface, bottom as 
well as top. Previous to this the roots ought to 
ba started by putting them closely in shallow 
pans in a mixture of sandy loam and leaf-mould, 
giving them ordinary stove treatment; after the 
shoots are about 2-inches high they should be 
placed in the baskets as above, keeping them well 
up to the glass and in not too moist an atmo¬ 
sphere, for upon their making close, compact 
growth will depend their after appearance. A 
portion of the roots for pot culture should now 
be similarly Btarted, with others kept dormant 
W a time yet, so as to give a succession of 
bloom. 

Flower Garden. 

Aralias. —Though the varieties of Aralia 
fitted for the flower garden are not numerous, 
there are amongst them some half dozen that 
are in every way well suited for summer decora¬ 
tion out-of-doors, and two that have proved to 
be perfectly hardy, having stood unprotected in 
the grounds here during the two last severe 
winters; these are A. Sieboldi and A. Sieboldi 
variegata, both of them introductions from 
Japan, and presumably therefore natives of that 
country. The large bright glossy-green and 
finely cut foliage of Sieboldi stands out con¬ 
spicuously at any season of the year, but 
particularly so in winter when deciduous trees 
are leafless, and if this were its only merit it 
would be ample to justify the recommendation 
of it to extended culture, but it is also one of our 
most effective summer flowering plants, being 
especially well suited for lawns, either as a centre 
or terminal plant, or to break up the formality of 
stiff geometrical arrangements of bedding plants. 
The variegated kind, alternated with the green, 
makes a fine bed, but they should not be planted 
closer together than 4 feet; therefore the bed 
should be large and preferably round in shape, 
and an appropriate undergrowth for the same is 
Salvia argentea or Gnaphalinm lanatum, and for 
winter Sedum glaucum. The other varieties 
that do well for summer planting only are A. 
papyrifera, A. heterophylla, A. macrophylla, and 
A. sambucifolia, all of which are well adapted 
for use as single specimens, the foliage being 
displayed to best advantage when so used. If 
whole beds of these are planted they should be 
at such a distance apart that the foliage of each 
plant stands clear of that of its neighbour; of 
course this long distance planting necessitates 
the ground being furnished with low-growing 
plants of suitable kinds, of which there is no 
lack. The varieties here named propagate readily 
from cuttings made of ripened wood, taken off 
with a “heel,” inserted in sandy loam and 
placed in heat. A. Sieboldi we have propagated 
by cutting up the stems as Vines are propagated. 
Plunged in a bottom heat of 70° and covered 
with a bell-glass, they strike root as quickly and 
successfully as Vines. 

Bedding succulents. —The uses to which I 
these have been lately put in our flower gardens 
have undoubtedly contributed to the refinement 1 
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of taste that has taken place in that department) 
and by a judicious selection of varieties, and 
using them in reasonable proportion to other 
kinds of bedding plants, there can be no doubt 
that they will long continue to exercise the same 
favourable influence. The kinds that are most 
valued here are those that produce the best 
effects and are the easiest wintered and propa¬ 
gated, as, for instance, Agave americana varie¬ 
gata, propagated by root suckers which are 
thrown up freely when planted out; Echeverias, 
many varieties, the best being secunda 
glauca, glauca metallica, pumila, and sanguinea, 
all of which produce offsets freely which 
quickly root in any dry atmosphere and 
in any temperature short of actual frost. Eche- 
veria metallica, E. farinosa, acid E. Peacock! are 
extra choice kinds, which, though somewhat 
tender, cannot be dispensed with; these varieties 
are most readily increased by seeds. Kleinia 
repens and K. tomentosa are invaluable for 
marginal lines in succulent arrangements ; they 
are propagated by division of the roots in spring, 
and may be wintered safely in a cold pit. Several 
kinds of Mesembryanthemum are indispensable 
for clothing the ground beneath the taller suc¬ 
culents, by far the best being M. cordifolium 
variegatum; other good kinds are cordifolium, 
caulescens, and incladens, all easily propagated 
by cuttings in warmth. Pachyphytum brac- 
teosum and P. pulverulentum are amongst the 
most curious of succulents, and being of small 
growth are well suited for dotting over the outer 
lines of beds; they are propagated by offsets 
and cuttings. Of Sempervivums the best for 
edgings and groundwork are calcareum, mon- 
tanum, and arachnoideum, all hardy, producing 
offsets freely. S. canariense, Donkelaari, phi- 
alloides, and cuneatum are low dense growing 
kinds, propagated by offsets and seeds. 8. 
arboreum, arboreum variegatum, and arboreum 
atropurpureum are generally termed Tree Sem¬ 
pervivums ; they are of a branching habit of 
growth, and attain a height of from 18 inches to 
2 feet. They are propagated by cuttings. Perhaps 
Sedums and Saxifrages should not be classed as 
succulents; but many of the low growing 
varieties of these are seen to best advantage 
when serving as a cushion or setting for many of 
the succulents just mentioned, not their least 
recommendation being that they are quite hardy, 
and that they continue effective the year round. 
This latter advantage has tended to strengthen 
our partiality for succulent bedding, seeing that 
the only thing to be done when winter approaches 
is simply to remove the tender and half hardy 
succulents and substitute small shrubs, and the 
beds are at once furnished for the winter. Those 
who wish to adopt this kind of bedding in the 
coming summer should now set about the pre¬ 
paration of the plants by one or other of the 
ways indicated. On how to arrange them to the 
best advantage suggestions will be offered as the 
planting out season approaches. 

Sowing seeds. —A first sowing of Sweet 
Peas should now be made, and to ensure con¬ 
tinuous flowering a rich, deep soil is essential. 
Some make the earliest sowings in pots, and place 
them in warmth to germinate, transplanting to the 
open ground when the young plants are 2-inches 
high, but our experience is that the check 
caused by such transplantation is greater 
than any advantages gained by thus sowing 
them ; we therefore prefer to sow them 
at once in their permanent positions. The 
following may also now be sown for cutting 
purposes in any warm nook in the open ground, 
viz.. Mignonette, Clarkias, Collinsias, and Lark¬ 
spurs. As soon as they are well through the 
ground they will need guarding against the 
attacks of slugs, but besides thinning out this is 
about all the attention which they will require. 
Every kind of sub-tropical annual that it is in¬ 
tended to use this season should now be sown in 
warmth. Castor-oil plants suffer so much 
through transplantation from seed pans, that it 
is best to sow the seeds singly in small pots. The 
same remark applies to Maize. Of Cannas, put 
two seeds in a pot. Solanums, Wigandias, 
Ferulas, and all other kinds do quite well when 
sown under ordinary conditions, i.e., in pans 
placed on a gentle bottom-heat, and covered 
with glass till germination takes place. After 
that and till the seedlings have got a firm hold 
of the soil, water must be sparingly applied, or 
damping off will be the result. All stock plants 
of whatever kind kept over from last year ought 
now to be potted. Dahlias, Salvias, Cannas, and I 


Marvel of Peru are among the more important 
of the kinds alluded to. 

General work.— Prune Boses, shrubs, and 
trees, and complete any planting of these that 
has yet to be done, tying up or placing supports 
to the same. Dig and manure all vacant beds 
and borders. Cut back and nail in climbers. 
Keep spring flowers well firmed in the ground, 
protect them from vermin, and the tender and 
more highly prized kinds when necessary from 
injury by frost by covering the beds with tiffany 
or mats resting on hooped sticks. Turn gravel 
walks, mend Box edgings, roll lawns, and prepare 
any new additions to the same for. sowing with 
Grass seeds by working the soil fine and level. 
A rich soil is not desirable, but if very poor a 
dressing of soot, or wood ashes, or both mixed, 
will be found to be an excellent manure. 

Fruit. 

Vines.— Follow up disbudding and tying 
down in the early house. Stop the shoots at the 
second or third joint beyond the bunches, and 
lay in the first set of laterals where there is 
trellis room for extension. Direct syringing 
may be considerably lightened in dark, dull 
weather, but the daily application of tepid water 
to strong stems, walls, and floors must be fol¬ 
lowed up until the bunches come into flower, 
and even then a soft atmosphere with a free cir¬ 
culation of air will be preferable to extreme 
aridity. From this time forward airing will 
require careful attention, particularly in cold, 
windy weather; but so important is a constant 
change that steady firing must be pursued every 
morning until a little air can be admitted at the 
apex of the house. Close early at 75°, and run 
up to 80° for a short time on bright afternoons. 
When the bunches come into flower maintain * 
steady night heat of 60° to 65° for Hamburghs 
and 70° for Muscats and shy-setting kinds. 
Bun up 10° after closing, and re-open the venti¬ 
lators,"if only half an inch, from the close of 
day until the following morning. Fertilisation 
is of course an important matter, and almost 
every grower has a method of his own, from a 
dash with the syringe to a draw over with the 
hand; but this rough usage being often inju¬ 
rious to the delicate organs, a camel-hair brush 
well charged with Hamburgh pollen will best 
perform this operation. 

Late houses now ready for starting may 
be well watered with cold water from the tanks 
to bring the inside borders into a growing state, 
and to fill up the buds before forcing is com¬ 
menced. If the Vines carry heavy crops annually, 
and the Grapes are kept hanging until Christ¬ 
mas, a good surfacing of rotten manure may be 
laid on forthwith and well washed in with tepid 
liquid, as late hanging is quite as severe a tax 
as early forcing. Get all pruning and cutting 
down finished for the season, and dress the 
wounds with styptic, as there is now danger of 
bleeding; also put on grafts when the sap in 
the stocks begins to swell up the buds. An 
excellent kind for the late house will be found 
in Mrs. Pearson, as it is a good grower, and is 
greatly improved by being allowed to hang after 
the leaves fall; moreover, it can be grown and 
finished in a much shorter time than its fickle 
sister, the second-rate Golden Queen. 

Grape room.— Now all the late keeping 
Grapes are in their places and doubtful berries 
have been removed, it will be necessary to keep 
the room dark, dry, and well ventilated. A tem¬ 
perature of 40° to 45° is quite high enough for 
Lady Downes, still the best and most profitable 
kind for keeping until new Hamburghs are ripe; 
and as the above figures can be maintained 
without the aid of fire-heat, all that is needed 
is just sufficient warmth on fine mornings to 
expel moisture. If Lady Downes are started 
early, perfectly fertilised, and well ripened early 
in the autumn, they will keep fresh and plump 
until May, but all stoneless berries which show 
signs of shrivelling after the leaves fall invari¬ 
ably shrink and perish first; hence the impor¬ 
tance of taking time by the forelock in the 
spring, and the removal of all doubtful berries 
in the autumn before the bunches are removed 
from the Vines. To insure the perfect keeping 
of Muscats for any length of time after Christ¬ 
mas, they should be quite ripe by the end of 
August, and slightly shaded from the autumn 
sun until the time arrives for cutting. To pre¬ 
serve their rich colour the Grape room should 
be kept at a temperature of 60° to 65°. 
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Kitohen Garden. 

We commenced on Monday last to stick our 
early border of Teas, and I may here remark 
that we like new stakes in preference to old 
ones, always thinking the Peas take to them 
more kindly ; we shall not at present use any Fir 
tops to protect them, the weather being so mild. 
Put all will be in readiness for the cutting March 
winds* which do them far more harm than frost. 
Take advantage of this fine dry, open weather to 
run the hoe through all growing crops, Lettuces, 
Cabbages, See. Although I am no advocate for 
earthing up the latter, still the firmer the soil is 
round the neck the better. In windy weather 
Cabbages often blow about and get loose at the 
neck, which is anything but a good condition. 
Planting out Tripoli Onions between rows of 
young Strawberries is a system which I always 
adopt, and generally they turn out fine bulbs, 
doing the young Strawberries no harm whatever; 
also planting a quarter of Hawke's Champion 
Rhubarb. We use Rhubarb in quantity for 
forcing purposes, and also for preserving. Turning 
over our store of Potatoes has occupied a long 
time, but is now drawing to a close. They are 
in capital condition, the eyes in most of them 
being now visible; the greater part are stored in 
a good dry room on shelves. Gardeners will now 
begin to order their seeds—nothing like being in 
time in this matter. Young Tomato plants 
should now be in 3-inch pots, singly. Keep them 
close to the glass in order to get them stubby 
and robust. In February we plant ours out in 
not too rich soil. Winter Tomatoes have done 
well with us, having had a full supply all through 
the autumn and winter. The best forcing varieties 
are Criterion and a selection of Hathaway’s of 
our own. 


WORK IN THE TOWN GARDEN. 
Operations both in the indoor and outdoor 
departments will not differ materially from those 
indicated last week. Although the days are 
now perceptibly lengthening, and the sun gain¬ 
ing a little more power, yet few plants will be 
responding to the beneficial effects of the 
change so soon, particularly in the town garden, 
where everything is always more backward in 
the spring than in a country garden. 

It is too early yet to think of sowing any 
seeds of hardy annuals, &c., in open beds ; these 
will be much more satisfactory if left for a full 
month or more from the present time. Beyond 
seeing that gravel walks and turf also are rolled 
when necessary, though the latter should never 
be attempted except when the ground is mode¬ 
rately dry, little can be done beyond keeping 
vacant beds and borders thrown up roughly, so 
as to expose the soil to the sweetening influence 
of frost. If any rotted or half-rotted stable 
manure is available, a moderate quantity may 
be spread on beds of herbaceous plants; this 
will be in a nice state to be lightly forked in in 
six weeks or two months’ time. In the town 
garden the beneficial influence of keeping the 
soil in a state of moderate richness cannot be 
over-estimated. Plants may grow fairly well in 
a poor soil where the air is pure, but they will 
never do so in town. Rhubarb just starting may 
be assisted by a heap of fresh litter being 
placed over the roots, or forcing pits either with 
or without linings of hot manure may be 
employed. This is one of the best of vegetables 
for a town garden, and in rich soil, with occa¬ 
sional replanting, does admirably. 

In the greenhouse the main thing is to 
be in good time with the preparations for the 
summer display. Next month will be time 
enough to commence potting off Geraniums and 
3 ther bedding plants from store pots or boxes, 
but if there is a stove, or a dung-bed can be made 
jp presently, it will be well to see that plenty of 
;uttings are available shortly, or by the time the 
Ded is ready. Therefore place a few old plants of 
Fuchsias, Petunias, Heliotropes, and 
;o forth, either in a moderately warm house, or 
it the warmest end of the greenhouse; afford 
,liem a moderate amount of root-moisture ; and 
•prinkle overhead on fine mornings. Many 
fuchsias make capital town plants, and, when the 
tir is smoky, the following sorts will be found to 
lold their blooms better than many others :— 
Sedan, Daniel Lambert, Wave of Life, Mrs. Mar¬ 
shall, Miss Welsh, Earl Beaconsfield, Sir Colin 
Campbell, Mrs. E. Bennett, and Lucy Finnis. 

If seeds of Golden Feather (Pyrethrum) and 
Lobelia have not already been sown, let this be 
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done at once, that is if a warm shelf can be afforded 
them. It is also time for German Stocks, 
Cineraria candidissima, and Centaureas to 
be in. Petunias and Pentstemons come well 
from seed, and if a gentle warmth of 60° or so 
is available, sow at once. Dahlias, both single 
and double, come fine from seed, and if sown 
now, will flower this summer, but they need a 
heat of G0° to 70° to germinate thus early. 
Old roots of these should also be brought into a 
gentle heat to start and furnish cuttings. Take 
the young shoots off when they are 3 inches long 
with a slight “ heel,” and they will strike very 
quickly in a gentle hotbed if put in well drained 
pots of very sandy soil anytime next month, 
and make fine plants by bedding-out time. 
These flower and grow so very freely and well 
in towns that they should be grown wherever 
possible. The single kinds are now very popu¬ 
lar, and deservedly so. Where 

Stove plants are cultivated, and a bottom 
heat bed at 70° to 75° is available, sow at once 
seeds of Gloxinia and Tuberous Begonia. Both 
these have now been raised to such a pitch of 
loveliness, and are so generally admired, that 
everyone who can should grow a few. From good 
seed both produce splendid flowers, in an infinite 
variety of colour and markings, and grow more 
vigorously than when propagated by cuttings. 
The former is a capital town plant, grown in a 
hotbed frame or warm house, and the Begonia 


Mistletoe on bough of Apple tree 

will succeed in all but the very worst localities. 
Gloxinia tubers, now dormant, may be started 
in gentle heat any time from now till May, 
according to the facilities for growing them 
there may be, but Begonias are best allowed to 
start naturally in a temperature of 50° to G0°. 
See that there will be plenty of cuttings of stove 
plants, such as Poinsettias, Euphorbias, and 
Begonias (fibrous-rooted), ready to put in next 
month for the following winter’s display. 

Sow a few pots of annuals, such as Sweet 
Peas, Mignonette, Helichrysums, &c., if they are 
desired early; place them either in a gentle 
heat or in a sunny, sheltered frame. These may 
either be turned out of doors when strong and 
well hardened, or grown on to flower in pots. 
Put in cuttings of Chrysanthemums in any quan¬ 
tity as they can be obtained, as these are the 
very best of town plants. Keep Cinerarias and 
Calceolarias growing on freely in a moist, airy 
atmosphere, and wage constant war against in¬ 
sects. Obtain and pot at once roots of choice 
Lilies, particularly the beautiful auratum and 
lancifolium classes. These do well in town air, 
and are now not nearly so expensive as they 
were a few years ago. Put one bulb of either 
sort in a 6-inch pot, or three in an 8-inch. Use 
equal parts of loam, peat, and leaf-mould, with 
a dash of sand, and plenty of sand surround¬ 
ing the bulb; drain well, plant rather deep, and 
leave room for a good top-dressing by-and-bye. 
Place the pots in a cool frame or greenhouse for 
the present.—B. C. R, 


GROWING MISTLETOE. 

To grow Mistletoe upon suitable trees is by no 
means a difficult matter if only the seed be set 
in a natural way. I have a Hawthornden Apple 
tree with many luxuriant and fruitful growths of 
this interesting plant on it, and my own raising, 
and the simple means by which I have here 
and elsewhere succeeded might be described in 
almost a single line of print. I stick the naked 
seed upon the clean, smooth bark of a young 
bough, and protect it for a year from birds and 
insects. It is, however, a curious fact that nearly 
everyone who asks how it is done will volunteer 
the supposition that a slit is made in the bark 
to cover the berry; but slits in the bark are 
altogether unnatural and unneeded. Nothing 
in Nature suggests such a plan. There is no 
wild bird that goes oddly out of its way to in¬ 
sert Mistletoe seeds under the bark of proper 
trees ; no beetle, under the impression that it is 
providently laying by something for itself, bores 
holes for the storage of Mistletoe berries, 
and conveniently forgets its buried treasure in 
order that its industry may be turned to another 
account. 

Tlie seeds depend for their successful ger¬ 
mination upon some agency that affords them a 
chance of adhering to the bark. They seem to 
need that soft texture for a seed bed until the 
time comes for them to penetrate the harder 
tissues of the inner wood. They cannot thrive 
upon the rugged old 
bark that is congenial 
to Mosses and Lichens, 
though they will start 
into growth almost any¬ 
where—inside their own 
berry, or on a gatepost. 
To produce a plant a 
Mistletoe seed must 
come in contact with the 
bright, clean, vital bark 
of a young stem or 
bough, and into this one, 
and often two, green 
fangs from the seed will 
soon be seen to fasten 
themselves by a sucker¬ 
like mouth. These bite 
the bark, and nothing 
more is visible of the first 
year’s growth. In the 
second year the body of 
the seed is absorbed and 
the grden fangs streng¬ 
thened ; but still no up¬ 
growth is observable. 
The roots progress among 
the fibres of the wood, 
and the bark is made to 
swell as if there were a 
knot beneath. This is a 
sure sign that the young 
plant is safe, and in the 
second year’s stage of growth. In the third 
year’s course there will be developed a tiny pair 
of Mistletoe leaves, perhaps from the green stem 
that broke from the seed, but this is very fre¬ 
quently dead, and the pair of leaves rise as from 
a sucker. There will soon be several of these 
young stems, and when once their leaves are de¬ 
veloped the growth becomes bold and rapid. 
Although only one joint of stem and its pair of 
leaves are produced in a year, other stems keep 
breaking from the neighbourhood of the seed, 
and there is soon a “ bunch.” At the fifth year 
the sex of each plant will be discernible, for the 
Mistletoe is dioecious, and for this reason I have 
always planted a group of four or five seeds to¬ 
gether, so as to have both flowering and fruit- 
bearing plants near each other; but it is sur¬ 
prising to see how the pollen from a single male 
will set the berries on plants quite separate on 
the same tree or growing about the garden on 
different ones. 

Sowing. —The seeds may be sown when¬ 
ever a ripe berry can be had, and if this is an 
old one on the plant it will be found already 
sprouted within. It is best to sow them in the 
late spring if they can be had fresh, for the 
advancing foliage helps to hide them from 
the birds, that have keen eyes and sluirpened 

I appetites in winter. They are best placed 
on the under sides of young boughs, and 
may be protected for the first year by a wrap¬ 
ping of gauze ; that, however, should not press 
upon the seed. This will preserve them from 
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birds and also from snails and woodlice and 
such like, but must not be so arranged as to 
form harbourage for vermin. 

The flowers are insignificant as such, the 
female being only four green points surrounding 
a viscid stigma: and the male a four-cleft cup 
of pollen, that adheres in a very firm way to the 
inner side, like the sand on sandpaper. These 
flowers expand in the early spring, and last 
several weeks, the crops of berries depending 
upon some spell of dry, if not fine, weather, to 
enable the pollen to be blown about from the 
male flowers. The fall of the leaf, or rather the 
chaDge, on this evergreen plant is curiously 
sudden. All at once, in the mellow summer, 
without one sign of weariness or sereness, the 
large, old foliage drops off, leaving only one 
(and that the last) pair of leaves to furnish the 
plant at every extremity, and for a short time it 
has a leggy, stripped appearance. Mistletoe is 
very fond of the Apple tree and various Poplars, 
and also grows well on the Mountain Ash; on 
the Thorn I have only had it rather crabby. Of 
course its life is dependent on that of its foster 
parent, and its vigour varies with the health of 
the supporting tree. Often as I have tried to get 
it on the Oak, I have only once succeeded, and 
most unfortunately the branch on which I had 
established a nice young plant got lopped off by 
an all too unobservant woodman. For those who 
are anxious to save time, I may say that young 
Apple trees with Mistletoe on them may be had. 
It does not perceptibly affect the fruitfulness 
of the tree when not sown too much upon it, 
and one would willingly sacrifice for its sake a 
few Apples.—F. D. Horner, in The Garden. 


Bosnia 

PROPAGATION OF ROSES FOR POT 
CULTURE. 

Propagation by means of cuttings is the 
best method of increasing the Rose for 
pot culture, wherever practicable; but there 
are some varieties, such as Baroness Roths¬ 
child, Madame Lacharme, and Mabel Morrison, 
that do not strike root freely, or are very slow 
to start into vigorous growth. In such cases 
buddiDg is best, using either the Manetti or 
Griffcraie stocks. Cuttings should be rooted as 
early as possible, say from November to Janu¬ 
ary, shifting into larger pots as necessary from 
time to time. By March 1 the earliest struck 
plants should be ready for 4-inch pots. The soil 
should have added to it in this and subsequent 
shifts one twenty-fifth or thirtieth part of pure 
bonedust, being careful to use plenty of drain¬ 
age, frequently syringing and judiciously water¬ 
ing, and occasionally giving soakings of liquid 
manure as the pots get filled with roots. The 
last potting should be made not later than the 
first week in August, into sizes according to the 
size of the plant, being careful not to overpot. 
Stopping and tying are important. All Roses 
like support, and should be carefully staked—at 
first requiring only one stake, but as they grow 
three or four will be necessary. Stopping should 
be done with judgment, and not too often. The 
very strongest shoots should be pinched as soon 
as four or six leaves are developed, the last 
stopping to be about a week before the final 
shift. The plants are better grown in a light 
and well-ventilated house during the whole of 
the first season. From the first week in Sep¬ 
tember, for the very earliest crop, water should 
be gradually withheld, but not so much as to 
cause shrivelling of the wood or destruction of 
the roots. Early in October, according to the 
condition of the plants, they should be started, 
and if any pruning is required, it should be done 
a few days before. Nothing but the extreme 
points and any watery shoot need be taken off. 
If the plants for a few days or a week can be 
placed in some dark, cool place, first giving them 
a thorough soaking, it will cause immediate root 
action, which is of the first importance in the 
forcing of all plants. 

Keep the temperature, if possible, not higher 
than 60° at night, syringe often, and fumigate 
when required. After the plants are well broken, 
and leaf action is thoroughly developed, water 
often with weak liquid manure, and by the 
middle of November the temperature can be 5 P 
warmer at nigbt, and from 10° to 15° in the day¬ 
time. The nearer the glass, without actually 
touching, the bette*for the plante. With such 
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treatment the crop of flowers should be ready by 
the middle of December and onwards. After 
the crop is off, and it is decided to keep the 
plants, they should have a liberal shift, and be 
induced to make as much good wood as possible. 
Strong shoots springing from the bottom should 
be encouraged, and, after reaching a foot high, if 
the plant is thin, they may be pinched back; this 
will help to balance the growth. When complete, 
place the plants in a cold house to rest. They 
can then either be planted out to bloom out-of- 
doors very late, or kept for another year’s forcing. 
If it is decided to force them again, keep them 
as quiet as possible, withholding water in large 
quantities, but do not let them shrivel. About 
the middle of July turn all out of the pots, wash 
away carefully all the loose soil, repotting into 
clean pots of the same size, or larger if necessary, 
with the same routine as for young plants, and 
starting them about the same time. It will be 
found that these start into growth more readily 
than young ones, from the fact of their being 
forced before. The only variety used for the 
very earliest work is General Jacqueminot; but 
amongst all the multitude of Roses there are 
others that will bear the same treatment, and I 
would suggest the trial, amongst the old ones, of 
the following: Coup d’Uebe; Camille Bernardin, 
light crimson ; Jean Cherpin, very dark crimson 
with maroon shadings; and Paul’s Princess of 
Wales, brilliant scarlet. For second early work 
the same cultivation and management is re¬ 
quired, except that the final potting may be 
delayed a month or six weeks later, and the 
starting into growth should take place from the 
middle of November and forwards at intervals to 
the 1st of February.—J. C. C. 

Best Boses.— In Gardening, January 20, 
Mr. Walters gives the names of William Paul 
and Son as the raisers of Rose Lady Sheffield. 
This Rose was, however, raised by me from the 
same batch of seed which produced May 
Quennell, Countess of Rosebery, and Duchess of 
Bedford. I am much pleased, of course, to see 
that the Countess and Duchess are included 
in the list of the forty-eight best hybrid per- 
petuals, but I am surprised that May Quennell 
is altogether omitted, for I always considered it 
a very fine Rose indeed, far superior to John 
Hopper and several others in the list, and in my 
opinion, taking all points into consideration, 
Countess of Rosebery is much superior to 
Duchess of Bedford. I suppose the fine colour 
of this last pleases rosarians so much.— R. D. 
P08TANS. 

9141.—Pru&lDg" Boses. —Even in such a 
warm climate as is that of the south of England, 
it is well not to tempt nature too early by 
pruning Rose bushes now. Better wait until 
the end of March, and then see how the weather 
is. If still mild, then prune; if bard weather 
prevails, the deferring the pruning will have 
proved wise. Zonal Pelargoniums in a cool 
greenhouse will be best if left uncut for another 
month. If in heat, they may be cut at once. 
—D. 

-•* R. 8. V. P.” should not by any means 

prune his Roses till the probability of sharp 
frosts is gone. I should say about the end of 
March would be a good time at Bournemouth. 
About end of April is considered the proper 
time for pruning Roses in most parts of Lanca¬ 
shire. Don’t take cuttings from Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums (in a cool house) until the plants show 
signs ‘of active life and the weather is warm.— 
G. C., Ecclet. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

FUCHSIAS FOR OUTDOOR PLANTING. 

9084.—Cuttings struck in February, and grown 
on quickly in a warm, moist atmosphere, will make 
fine strong plants for bedding or any other pur¬ 
pose by the beginning of June. Indeed, market 
growers turn out handsome plants in 5-inch pots, 
and in full flower, in three months from the time 
the cuttings are put in, but then they devote a 
separate house or houses to them; and moreover, 
plants grown so fast have no stamina, and if ex* 
posed to rough treatment, such as being bedded 
out, would in nine cases out of ten not recover 
all the summer. But in four months, good, 
sturdy, well-hardened Fuchsias comiDg into 
bloom in 3-incb or 4-inch pots could certainly be 
produced. For bedding, however, old plante 
that have been wintered ip 4-inch or 5-inch pote, 


cut back a little, started again, and hardened oft 
a little, will do much better, and bloom far more 
freely, than any young struck cuttings. For 
bedding it is not necessary to do more than jut 
take the point out of the main 6hoot when! 
inches or 5 inches high. Discontinue pinching, 
in any case, four or five weeks before you want 
the plants to flower. The best soil for Fuchsias, 
when in 5-inch or larger pots, is about two parts 
fibrous loam, one part each of leaf-mould and 
old rotten manure, with perhaps a little coarse 
sand if the loam is very close or heavy; but for 
striking them, also when potting off in 6-inch 
pots, leaf-mould and sand only, in nearly equal 
parts, is best. 

To induce the cuttings to root freely a tem¬ 
perature of about 70°, or never less than 65°, is 
requisite, and a little bottom-heat is a great aid. 
When rooted, and potted off, replace in the 
same temperature, with bottom-heat if possible. 
When growing nicely, 6° or even 10* less, at 
least in the night time, is sufficient, though they 
enjoy a moderate warmth, and there must be a 
daily rise to 65° or 70° at least. But the main 
points are to supply abundant moisture both at 
the root and in the air, never allowing the 
plants to become really dry; to syringe the 
foliage at least twice on every fairly fine day, 
to shut up the house early in the afternoon with 
sun heat; when the thermometer may run up 
to 80° or 85° with the best results, and, in short, 
never to allow the young plants to^receive a 
check of any kind. 

Fine specimen Fuchsias, 4 feet or 5 feet in 
height, can be produced in fifteen or eighteen 
months by taking in hand early one season the 
I plants that flowered in 5-inch or 6-inch pots the 
previous summer or autumn. These should be 
slightly shortened back, placed in a moist grow¬ 
ing temperature, and when a little advanced, 
shifted once or twice into pots 3 inches larger. 
Stop the shoots at every third joint, syringe fre¬ 
quently, shut up early, and when pot-bound, feed 
with manure water. A fine bloom simultaneously 
all over the plant is produced by pinching regu¬ 
larly until about five weeks before the plant is 
wanted in flower, then discontinue, and if any 
blooms come before the general display, pinch 
them off. Very large plants, say 8 feet or 9 feet 
in height, take three or four years to produce. 
The pyramidal shape is muen the best for the 
Fuchsia, and a symmetrical growth is easily in¬ 
duced by careful pinching, and by tying, if re¬ 
quired ; also by turning the plant round fre¬ 
quently so as to expose all parts equally to the 
light. 

Some Fuchsias will never make good speci¬ 
mens, but such kinds as Avalanche, Wave of 
Life, Elegance, Rhoderick Dhu, Mrs. Marshall, 
and many others, are very little trouble. If 
grown vigorously, pinched back, and fed well, 
Fuchsias are easily grown; it is starvation and 
dryness that are their rain. B. C. B. 

9167.—Plants for carpet beddlng.-ln 
getting a stock of these very much depends 
upon the special purpose for which they are 
needed. The very best carpet plants are not 
raised from seed. Thus the Golden gpergula, 
Herniaria glabra, Veronica repens, Sedums 
glaucum and lydium, Antennaria tomentosa, and 
similar plants, all make a beautiful dense carpet, 
about an inch in depth, and may be propagated 
at an immense rate by striking tops and by 
division. From seed the best plants for carpets 
are the various kinds of Golden Feather, and 
the pretty cut-leaved Tagetes filipendula, but 
both need much pinching. The variegated 
Mesembryanthemum cordifolium is also raised 
from seed, but only in beat. It is a capital tender 
carpet plant, and is chiefly propagated by cut¬ 
tings in autumn and spring, put into a gentle 
bottom heat.—A. D. 

9147.—Pruning Clematises— Miss Bah- 
man Clematis is one of the spring-bloomirg 
section that flowers from the wood of the pre¬ 
vious year. These must be pruned with great 
care indeed—should not be pruned at all in the 
ordinary sense, but should have all the weakest 
shoots taken oat in the winter—only the stoutest 
beiDg retained to produce bloom. Of the lanu¬ 
ginosa section, all moderate growers and late 
summer and autumn bloomers, it is necessary to 
cut the wood of the summer back bard in the 
winter, that the growth of the next year may 
come strong from as near the base of the plants 
as possible. The*® bloom from the wood of tbf 
Mime season's growth.—A. 
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9KK— 8owing Golden Feather.— This 
hould be done during this or the following 
lonth. It will not germinate out of doors till 
oo late for bedding, so it is much better to sow 
i a warm greenhouse or in a sheltered frame. 
V’hen large enough, prick out into cold frames 
r boxes, and grow on under glass, gradually 
aliening off till bedding out time.—B. C. R. 
9018 —Lily of the Valley.— The soil is 
robably not firm enough, or too rich. These 
.ilies like a bed almost hard, and sound loam, 
dthout manure, is the best for them. Do not 
bin them any more; when the bed becomes 
mass of roots and crowns they are sure to 
owcr. A rather shady situation is better 
ban an open one.—B. C. R. 


FLOWERS OF FEBRUARY. 

)cniNG an open season such as the present one 
i we are by no means without flowers in the 
/inter months, and with 
he advancing spring 
lants that bloom early 
apidly increase in num- 
er. But our very earli- 
stof spring flowers are 
ound in bulbs, al- 
bough some that have 
ever ceased to bloom 
11 the winter may well 
e said to be even ear- 
er, just as in the same 
ray the fact that they 
ave also flowered freely 
i December would ren- 
er them the latest of 
utumn flowers. But 
11 bulbs have really gone 
o rest, and their bloom- 
ng in the spring means 
loom in the natural 
ourse of things. Thus 
owe have Snowdrops 
Ireadv in bloom in the 
pen ground, and the 
arly yellow Saffron Cro- 
u«, too, is bursting its 
ich coloured flowers. So, 
x>, are the deep blue- 
owered Scillas, and, in- 
ced, mixed in with the 
hite Snowdrops n &in- 
ularly lovely contrast is 
stained from good bulbs 
f Scilla siberica or bi- 
Dlia, and still further 
•om the charming blue 
owers of the Chiono- 
oxa lucillie. Here are 
>ur kinds of pretty Feb- 
iary flowers that need 
aly simple cultivation, 

>r, indeed, with each it 
but needful to plant 
ic bulbs in good garden 
>il in the month of 
etober to ensure from 
iem an early bloom. Of 
her bnlbs in the house 
an Thol Tulips and 
yacinths may easily be 
reed into bloom, and 


perate heat than in a 
forcing one. Of earliest 
Heaths the most widely 
grown for winter bloom¬ 
ing is Erica hycrralis. 
This is of erect habit, 
carries long spikes of 
bloom, which is nearly 
white in colour, and is in 
flower for a long period. 
Literally tens of thou¬ 
sands of this Heath are 
grown in our market 
plant nurseries, are sold 
for window and room de¬ 
coration, go from thence 
to the ashheap, and are 
thus put out of existence. 
But the most popular 
of house winter flowers, 
perhaps, is the Chinese 
Primrose, and indeed it 
should always be found 
in its gayest form in Feb¬ 
ruary. If seed be sown 
in May or June it is easy 
to have floe plants to 
bloom well from Christ¬ 
mas onward. The pre¬ 
sent month finds these 
at their very best, but 
they will bloom freely 
till the end of April. The 
Cyclamen, too, is, where 
understood, a first-rate 
greenhouse winter 
flower. It is unfortunate 
that the great mass of 
gardeners, both profes¬ 
sional and amateur, 
have yet failed to grow 
the Cyclamen with any- 
, thing like Buccess. The 
market growers turn 
them out as easy as the 
market gardeners do 
Cabbages, and by tens of 
thousands,all raised from 
seed sown in August, 
grown on during the 
winter aud following 
summer, the bulbs never 
resting, and in the 
following winter carry 
fine compact heads of 
foliage in4$-inch pots, and bloom most profusely. 
It should not be difficult for all plant growers to 
do likewise. A. D. 


8089.— Gladioli culture.— In answer to 
'* Southwolean,” I beg to give size of box I use 
to shade Gladioli spikes, viz., length 2 feet, 
width 7 inches at front and 5 inches at back, 
closed at top and bottom, and made so as to 
slide down a stake 4 feet or 5 feet long (which 
is driven firmly into the ground), into which 
holes are bored so that the box can be moved 
up or down the stake, and secured by means of 
a wooden peg. The wood at bottom is cut so as 
admit the spike. They are simply used to shelter 
the flower-spike from rain or 6un, either of 
which will cause the flowers to fade three days 
sooner than those so shaded ; for instance, the 
first flowers can be kept fresh until twelve or 
fourteen are expanded at the same time, 
whereas six or seven are as many as can be had 
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come under the head- 
g of February flowers, 
vacinths.if good bulbs 
[d planted singly in , 

-inch pots, will force well and earn- fine spikes 
bloom. The Tulips force best planted thickly 
boxes, and then transplanted when in bloom 
ensure uniformity in height and period of 
ooming. 

Polyanthuses and Primroses are peculiarly 
ihruary flowers in the present season, for they 
e blooming luxuriantly. Primroses are earliest, 
r the single-flowered stems come away from 
e crowns much faster than do the fewer and 
r>re solid stems of the Polyanthus. Really it 
ems easy enough to have these hardy plants 
abundant bloom in February, if the seed be 
wd quite early in the spring, and the plants 
ought on as fast as possible. A cool season 
d ample moisture seems specially to favour 
e Primrose larally, but more depends upon the 


Group of February Flowers -Crocu»ci, Tulips, Primroses, 8nowdiop», Jasmines, Heaths, Ac. 


Anemones, too, must take high rank amongst 
February flowers, for if left in the soil all the 
previous summer, they will bloom not only early, 
but during such a season as is the present lite¬ 
rally through the winter. How easily, too, are 
these raised ! By sowing seed in April or May 
the plants get strong enough to bloom well the 
next spring, and very finely indeed the follow¬ 
ing winter. The Anemone likes good garden 
soil, and is not particular to its being a little 
stiff if fairly good. This is the garden or coro- 
n&ria section, but of all the so-called botanical 
species the earliest is Anemone fulgens—the 
brilliant scarlet Windflower that is always at its 
best in the month of February. That is not a 
free seeding kind, but roots are cheap, and old 
ones may be easily increased by division. The 


With 


tention of the leafage well through the pre- later forms of the Christmas Rose, Hellebores 
:>ub summer than upon anything else, J 1 J ”* Jn 

lple foliage, there is plenf 
re crowni coroe few flowr* 


_ . _ niger and the copper-coloured cupreus, will be 

f bloom. With found in bloom tnis month also. Indeed, in some 
* -gardens, they will not bloom till quite late; 


lenty of bloom. With 


we find the lovely little blue Myosotis dissiti- 
flora a February flower ; indeed, its tiny blooms 
have been seen for weeks past. This kiud is 
so much earlier, and for tiat reason, if for no 
other, so much the more charming, that few 
would care to grow the old Sylvatica, which 
blooms iu April, in preference to the February 
kind. We have seen a pure white form of 
di-sitiflora that is a veritable early spring gem. 
Both of these varieties can be easily raised by 
sowing seed in July or by planting outside 
pieces from the old plants as cuttings in the 
autumn. Very 1 ike the Forget-me-not, and by many 
still so called, is the truly lovely little blue- 
flowered Omphalodes verna, which propagates 
itself by throwing out creeping side shoots, and 
once planted will live and creep on for ever. 
This is a capital plant for damp places or to 
cover bare spots that otherwise seem '.o defy 
covering. It is but to lift out young pieces of 
the plants and replaut elsewhere to increase it. 


their earliness depends more upon the earliness 
with which the crowns ripen off in the previous 
year than upon other conditions. Very many of 
the earliest spring flowers will bloom more or 
less early this year, and February is likely to see 
: many of these in full bloom. 

Very few shrubs are yet in flower, but amongst 
the earliest will be found a few of the most pre¬ 
cocious Rhododendrons, the yellow-flowered 
Jasmine nudiflorum, the little Erica mediter- 
ranea, and perhaps an early Daphne Cneorum; 
but under glass we get shrubs in abundance. 
Camellias, Heaths, Genistas, Acacias, Azaleas 
and other flowering shrubs are all got into early 
bloom w/ithllittle heat.and trouble if the im¬ 
portant work of getting the buds set early and 
the wood well ripened has been attended to the 
previous season. All these hardy shrubs bloom 
best if the heat be given when the previous 
season s growth is being made, but when the 
flowering time comes they open their beautiful 
flowers better in a tem- 
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(at one time) fresh on spikes not shaded. The 
flowers are not placed in these boxes until the 
day or so before they begin to open, and of 
course allowed to remain on until the spike 
is cut for exhibition, which, if possible, is cut 
at the extremity, i.e ., the day before the lower 
flowers begin to fade ; as soon as one is cut or 
not wanted for show, the box can be moved to 
another. Several correspondents have written 
to me respecting " dividing the bulbs.” Before 
planting, peel the outer skin or shell off; by 
doing this the embryo shoots can be seen, and can 
thus easily be cut to leave a shoot to each half; 
of course, only the largest bulbs are cut.— 
Habkbess, Bedals. 

9158.— Anemones. —In a case where Ane¬ 
mones that bloomed last spring, producing chiefly 
scarlet and purple flowers, ana noware producing 
chiefly pale-coloured flowers, it is very probable 
that the roots that flowered so well last spring are 
later to bloom now, and that the rich colours 
will come freely presently. That the colours of 
flowers on the same plants change is most im¬ 
probable. It iB well to save seed annually, and 
from the richest colours only, as these will 
always throw some plants giving pale coloured 
flowers.—A. D. 

0155.— Francos sonchifolia.— Francos are fairly 
hardy, and will do well in a south aspect if the climate 
generally be mild, otherwise it is well to keep them in 
pots, turning the balls out, rubbing out the roots and old 
soil, and repotting into other pots a size larger, using 
compost that is one-third good loam, one-third peat, and 
the rest rotten manure and sharp sand.—I). 


FRUIT. 


PRUNING PEACH TREES. 

As regards pruning the Peach, so soon as the 
fruit is all gathered, the branches that have borne 
it, and that will require removal to make room 
for the next series of bearing shoots, should be 
cut out. When the sap is in rapid motion the 
wounds heal quicker, and by the early removal 
of useless wood more air and light can be ad¬ 
mitted to the leaves and buds left to ripen and 
consolidate, and so induce an early and lengthy 
rest. As autumn approaches and the leaves 
show signs of ripeness, some people take a birch 
broom and sweep them off to expose the wood 
and bring colour into the bark. To my mind 
this is a useless operation when applied to trees 
growing in the open air. When the leaves have 
performed their work, the agencies Nature 
employs are quite sufficient to bring them down; 
and if both wood and buds are not well ripened 
before the leaves fall, there is but a very poor 
prospect of maturation taking place after. When 
the leaves are all down, unnail the young wood 
and allow the wind to play around the branches. 
I believe all wall trees would be healthier if 
these younger branches could be unfastened and 
permitted a little freedom, even to the extent of 
waving about in the air so long as no damage 
was done by abrasion. It is unnatural to tie 
trees close to a wall and keep them there con¬ 
stantly. Small cause should there be for wonder, 
if we well considered the matter, if branches die 
off without apparent cause, or even if trees become 
debilitated or die off altogether. In February, 
when the buds are swelling rapidly, the trees 
should receive their final pruning, but when the 
old wood is cut out soon after the fruit is gathered 
there will not be much required beyond shorten¬ 
ing the young wood back a little; how much 
must depend upon its condition. In all cases 
the cut must be made just a little in advance of 
a wood bud to ensure a leader, without which 
the fruit will not swell properly. Some kinds, 
such as the Barrington Peach, are sometimes 
deficient in wood buds ; but in all cases a wood 
bud must be left to lead. The Peach often pro¬ 
duces its buds in triplets, consisting of a wood 
bud between two flower buds, and it is a safe 
practice to cut near to buds of this character. 
Besides the shortening of the young wood, and 
perhaps the removal of a shoot where too numer¬ 
ous, the scars or remains of imperfectly healed 
wounds, if any, should be smoothly trimmed up 
to enable new bark to form over the wound. 
These scars sometimes remain from the dis¬ 


budding or summer pruning of the previous 
year, and if neatly trimmed with a sharp knife 
they will soon heal up. If left, permanent 
wounds may ensue, or gumming may take place, 
and at any rate aU inequalities in the bark form 
a hiding-place for insects. The trees should be 
trained to the wall before the rfrst blossom ex- 


Difitized by 



pands, but the longer this operation can be manured and kept clean always helps the 
delayed with safety the better, as it retards the standard trees above.—D. 
bursting of the buds, and late blossoming helps 9135.— Removing 1 fruit trees.— Where 

to secure a crop. H. the soil is fairly light and workable, tran*. 

_ planting of all kinds may be proceeded with 


9103.— Forcing Vines.— In order to have 
the Grapes ripe by the end of June, start the 
Vines now by keeping the temperature of the 
house at 50° night and 55° day, rising 10° more 
by sun heat, and syringing the Vines with tepid 
water daily. Should the weather be very mild, 
a degree or two more heat may be given. The 
Vines will soon begin to burst their buds, and 
as soon as it can be observed that there are two 
shoots starting from one eye, the weakest should 
be at once rubbed off. When the bunches can 
be distinguished, the heat should be raised 6° by 
night and the Bame during the day; and by the 
time the shoots have run out 3 inches, 5° more; 
and by a daily rise from this point, till it reaches 
70° at night when the Grapes are in bloom, and 
75° by day, and up to 80° with sun heat. Air 
should be given daily if possible, great care being 
taken to prevent cold draughts, or the berries 
will be likely to get disfigured by rust. Take 
off all the bunches that show on a shoot but one, 
and stop the lateral on which it grows, two leaves 
or joints beyond the bunch, and pinch all sub¬ 
laterals at the first joint, and re-pinch without 
leaving an additional joint. The thinning of the 
berries must be done as soon after the Grapes 
are set as possible. Care must be taken not to 
injure the berries that are left in any way, either 
by touching them with the hand, or scissors. 
Experience alone can teach how thin they 
should be; they should be so thin that every 
berry is able to swell perfectly, without being 
jammed, and at the same time the bunch should 
be so firm, that when cut and laid in a horizontal 
position on the dish, it preserves the same shape 
as when hanging from the branch. The Vines 
should not be syringed when in bloom, nor when 
the berries are colouring.— W. Habbis, Bam - 
staple. 

9125.— Treatment of orchard.— “ C. H." 
is unfortunate in having his orchard trees 
planted in soil that is not at all suitable for the 
purpose, as one foot of soil of any kind is not 
enough to maintain trees in health, even if of 
suitable quality, and the peaty soil described by 
“ C. H.” resting on pebbles could not maintain 
orchard trees long in health, as they would be 
dried up with even ordinary summer weather. 
The only way I know of growing Apples or 
Pears in such soils is to grow them as dwarf 
bushes grafted on surface-rooting stocks, an¬ 
nually mulching the roots with manure and 
good soil. This will not only protect the roots 
from extremes of heat and drought, but also 
keep them near the surface. As regards fre¬ 
quently digging such soils as that mentioned, I 
would decidedly say do not do so. It can do no 
good, and may do much harm by cutting the 
surface roots and rendering soil, already too 
light for fruit trees, still more porous. Try 
surface-dressing with manure, and cover this 
with soil of rather a heavier description ; let it 
lie until the spring, then rake it down fine, con¬ 
solidating it well around the stems. As regards 
pruning, I would not advise hard cutting for 
old trees, as it does more harm than good, rather 
take out a few of the worst trees entirely so as 
to let in light and air to the rest. The centre of 
orchard trees should be kept open by cutting 
out suckers or useless shoots, but the outer 
bearing wood may be left entire. If Moss- 
grown, give a dusting of hot lime all over the 
tree, and if any scale or American blight are 
visible in the crevices of the bark, try warm 
soap-suds and half a pint of paraffin oil to the 
gallon, and syringe it over the stems and 
branches, or apply with a large brush, and await 
the result.— James Gboom, Gosport. 

-When an orchard becomes covered with 

Moss and coarse Grasses, there can be little doubt 
but that the soil is sour and needs drainage. This 
may be accomplished by simply breaking it up 
deeply amongst the trees so that the surface may 
filter away. All the coarse Grass and Moss might 
well be buried 2 feet deep, where the soil can be 
moved so deep without injuring the roots. When 
trenched, a dressing of stable manure lightly 
forked in about the tree roots would prove of 
great service in promoting new and robust 
growth. Under any circumstances the surface 
soil should always be kept moved and clean, 
An under crop of Black Currants that is often 


during the mild open weather which prevails all 
through the winter. Transplanting offers a 
great check, and where the roots have so much 
to do to establish trees or bushes, it is not to be 
expected that they would be able to perform the 
difficult duty of providing a fruit crop and of 
establishing the tree also.—A. 

9127.— Canker in Apples.-Canker alwajs 
exhibits itself in some kinds of Apples more 
than others, and admits of no cure. It is more 
the product of sharp frosts following upon 
seasons which have failed fully to ripen the 
wood of the trees, or have left the trees too full 
of sap. Intensely sharp hoar frosts will promote 
canker very much. It is more a product of 
climate than of soil or other cause.—D. 

9105.— Strawberry beds.— The less tbs 
6oil is disturbed the better, particularly during 
the growing and fruiting season. The bed should 
not be hoed at all, least of all in spring or sum¬ 
mer, but all weeds be pulled out by hand, and 
the ground left just as hard as walking on the 
bed to gather the fruit makes it.—B. C. R. 

9146.— Crafting Plum trees.— In the 
particular case of a wall-trained Plum tree that 
has an interval of 2 feet between the upper ard 
lower portions, it would be much better to en¬ 
courage strong shoots to break out from the 
lower branches and thus lead to the filling up 
of the void, than to attempt budding m 
grafting. That plan would probably be ocij 
successful by heading back the whole of thi 
tree.—D. 

9156.— Strawberries in pots —Stia* 
berry plants in large pots if well rooted will dc 
very well if not allowed to become dry. If the 
fruit be wanted early the plants should go ink 
a house where there is heat and on a high shell 
near the glass. There they will need but li::i< 
other attention than often watering till the fnil 
be ripe. If to remain in a cool house, the plant* 
need not stand so near the glass roof until tht 
buds show, when they will need ample light ad 
air.—A. 

9092.— Vine borders.—A fibry, calcareca 
loam, taken from an old pasture, about 3 indei 
in thickness, and broken up roughly; to ever] 
ten or twelve loads of which soil add two load 
of old lime, one load of thoroughly charra 
wood ashes, one load of fresh horse manui 
and four hundredweights of half-inch bones, ib 
whole to be turned over together once or twicl 
before using. “ H. S. W.” will find the above si 
good a preparation for a Vine border as can bi 
got, but it must not be supposed that gw 
Grapes are only secured by using a compc* 
similar to the above; on the contrary, excellec 
Grapes can be, and are, grown by using the tq 
spit of any good garden soil, with a little stab! 
manure ana lime added.— W. Harris, Ben 
staple. 

Worms in manure.— These should be pi 
rid of, particularly if the manure is intended fcj 
potting purposes. The best way to effect this i 
to turn the manure, and add to it while doing* 
few bushels of gas lime, that is, lime from tb 
purifiers through which gas has passed, an 
which will consequently be of a greenish colooi 
This will improve the quality of the manure a 
a fertilizer, and quickly free it from wenni 
large and small. Whether it kills them d 
drives them away I am unable to say, bet a 
all events they disappear. A similar result ma| 
be obtained by well watering the heap wit' 
strong lime water, but gas lime if it can be o't 
tained is best.—P. G. 

Complete Index to “ The Garden/* 

The general index , embracing the whole / 
volumes from the commencement to the end c f t\ 
twentieth, is now ready. It has been ctmfhs 
printed , and bound with much care , and rib' 1 
very useful in making more accessible to oil vi 
possess the volumes the immense mass of prad^ 
gardening mat ter, plates , and woodcuts emh'd-' 
m its pages. Those who intimated their tt V 'I 
ness to subscribe for it will be supplied at th'M 
scribers price of 10s. 6d. per copy. As its ft 
duction has been more expensive than r* 
anticipated, the price has to be fixed at 12* Si 
per copy. There will be no free cojries, and \ 
reduction to the trade on the published prin 
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VEGETABLES. I and of fairly good flavour, bnt being such a tall 

- grower it is not suitable for small gardens. The 

CULTURE OF PEAS. time of sowing must be governed in a great measure 

ftrst Early Peas would be benefited by by the demand, but, generally speaking, if an un- 
ng sown on a south border, with a high wall broken supply is required, sow one lot as soon as 
he back, and they would be ready for gathering the previous sown on es are fairly up, that is for the 
ee or four days earlier than those sown in the second, medium, and last crops, and it should be 
n quarters; but if no such border is at com- continued up to midsummer, from which sowing,; 
nd, and they must necessarily be sown in the the Peas, if carefully managed, will yield a sup- 
•n, the soil should be made up in ridges run- ply until they are cut down by the frost; a sowing 
g from east to west, the ridges being the same a week later will sometimes come in very useful, 
Lance apart as will be required by the rows, but I prefer sowing an extra breadth as near mid- 
'ore sowing, the ridges should be cut down in summer as possible. For the last crop we must 
centre 6 in. or 8 in., throwing the soil on the again use the old Ne Plus Ultra, to my mind it has 
th side; there will then be a good ledge never been beaten for a late cropping Pea, in- 
which to sow the seed, and the ridge at the deed for mid-season and late use we could dis- 
th side will shelter the Peas from cutting pense with all others; it is a first-class Pea in all 
ids until they are strong enough to receive respects, and a rather tall grower; then there is 
support of sticks, when it could be levelled the old Veitch’s Perfection, a variety of medium 
rn. In this way the soil would keep drier height, a very good mid-season and late Pea, 
u on the flat, as the object in view is to get being very prolific, with large well-filled pods, 
Peas as early as possible. Manure should which contain Peas of large size and of excellent 
be used, except a little lime, unless the flavour; those two varieties are ready for use 
and is very poor; strong manure has a ten- about the same time, therefore they should not 
cy to drive the Peas too much to haulm* For both be sown at once ; the last is the most im- 
v work sowings should be made from the portant crop of all, and will require more than 
die of January to the end of February, ac- ordinary care; for its production a strip or two 
ling as the soil may be found workable and of trenched ground should remain uncropped. I 
reason frosty or otherwise. The rows should have tried them in trenches filled with rotten 
;i feet apart, and the drills drawn from manure, but with no better results than when 
i. to 3 in. deep; and all rows, whether grown on the flat. Late Peas should never be 
idgee or the flat, should be covered 1 inch grown on land that had carried a crop the pre- 
3 with coal ashes, taking care to spread it ceding spring, for the land would be too much 
uches on either side of the row; it will exhausted to produce a good crop of Peas, 
dually keep oil slugs. There are so For exhibition, the largest and best filled 
ly varieties of Peas to choose from that pods, provided the Peas were of good flavour, 
s difficult to select any one in particular, would be sure to gain first honours. To produce 
it seedsmen have a pet name for their first these requires some little extra trouble. In the 
) Pea, but, generally speaking, they are se- first place, they should be sown on very rich 
ions from or improvements on the old Sang- land, or rather planted in double rows, the same 
s No. 1 or Daniel O’Rourke, and they are wa y that Broad Beans are generally planted, 
ly for use a few days earlier; but for general allowing them 8 inches from plant to plant; it 
poses gangster’s No. 1, if true, is as good as would be better to plant them considerably 
A good breadth of it should be sown, also thicker, and thin them to the desired distance 
ton s Alpha at the same time; the Laxton after they are up. Guano should be sprinkled 
succeed the other admirably. The Ameri- alongside the rows two or three times during the 
Wonder is a dwarf wrinkled Pea in the way growing season, and the soil stirred now and 
ong-podded Tom Thumb, if anyone prefer then, and they will require liberal waterings if 
rfs, and it is rather early, but dwarf Peas the season is dry. The Peas should be sown the 
ir produce such large crops as tall ones. first week in May to get them ready for show 
econd or main crop Peas.— For these early in August, and a little sooner or later 
ground can scarcely be too rich, provided it according to the time they are wanted. I have 
weet and in good working condition, but won several prizes for Peas years ago, the most 
□g, raw manure should never be used, popular Pea then being the Ne Plus Ultra; then 
md well trenched 2 feet deep, with a good came the Emerald Marrow, which was shown a 
itity of old hotbed manure incorporated good deal when first brought out. Reading 
ewith, and a fair sprinkling of lime being Giant is a grand Pea for late use; it has long, 
ed in before sowing, will produce Peas of straight pods, and no doubt it is a good exhibi- 
llenfc quality and quantity.* For this, as well tion Pea. Telephone I have never grown myself, 
ther crops, I do not advise a multiplicity of but 1 saw some pods of it at the Reading Agri- 
i. The Advancer is a rather dwarf variety, cultural Show that convinced me that it would 
prolific, and follows Laxton’s Alpha very be of no use to show the old varieties against it, 

, thus keeping the supply unbroken; and unless it was to see how far they were behind. 

3taker, although not a first-class Pea, never- Watering.—Peas seldom require much 
sss is very prolific, and if cooked when water when grown on deep, rich land, unless the 
ig, it certainly is not to be despised; and season is very dry. The first earlies often re- 
old Champion of England is everyone's quire a good soaking or two to finish them off, 
iirite. The three varieties mentioned, if but water should not be given them before 
t at the same time, will be ready for use in blooming unless they flag, for the drier they are, 
irder they are named. Princess Royal may in reason, the sooner will they flower; but Peas 
ibstituted for Pnzetaker if that variety is should never be allowed to suffer from want of 
;ted to; it would be ready for use about the water after they have podded, as the Peas would 
i time. For the become hard and dry, and would soon be too old 

it© orop of Pe&8, the rows should be for use. Generally a good soaking twice a week 
ees than 5 feet apart, and the Peas would would suffice. I prefer mulching to watering, and 
jtter if they could be grown all in single when mulched with litter or lawn grass our Peas 
say from 12 to 20 feet apart, with Potatoes seldom require the aid of the watering pot if the 
her vegetables between. They will, how- season is any way moist. Late Peas sometimes 
do fairly well if not more than three rows want a good watering or two in the early stages 
rown in a patch, provided all the rows were of growth, but they rarely require much later 
at one time, but in no case should Peas be on * 

alongside others that are up and far ad- Staking.— All Peas should have the support 
id, for not only would the forward ones of sticks as soon as they are 2 inches high, and 
drawn the strength out of the ground, but for first earlies a little sooner would be better, 
ounger ones would be sure to get the mil- A correspondent in Gahdening asks how the 
n late seasons quicker than they would if sticks should be put in. Some people put them 
ti away from all others. For the late crop in in a slanting position—that is, having the 
hampion of England should again be used, sticks on one side of the row leaning one way, 
as prolific as any variety and of first-class and those on the opposite side leaning the rc- 
lr. This and the Ne Plus Ultra, if sown at verse. I never saw that it benefited the Peas in 
une time, would be ready for use in the any way, nor does it look neater than when the 
named, and continue the supply unbroken, sticks are driven straight down. For early 
f a great quantity of Peas are required, Peas the sticks should be put in more thickly than 
er sowing of theso varieties should be those for later crops, and having them bushy at 
The Victoria Marrow may be grown the bottom helps to break the force of the wind, 
id of the Champion if desired in this sec- Great care should be taken to have the sticks the 
It is a very tall varietyfa^gopd cropper, right length, for nothing looks worse in a garden 

Digitized by 1 1C 


than Peas having bare. sticks a foot or two 
above them, and, on the other hand, if the sticks 
are too short, the Peas double down, and part of 
the crop is wasted. Most seedsmen give the 
height of the Peas sold by them, which is gene¬ 
rally pretty correct. . Peas sown in rich soil and 
in moist seasons would run rather higher, and in 
dry seasons the reverse would be the case. 

Enemies —The greatest enemies of early 
Peas are slugs. Coal ashes will keep them at 
bay ; and should mice attack the crop, a dose or 
two of phosphorus paste will speedily stop the 
mischief; sparrows can be kept off by stretching 
worsted or cotton lines thickly along the rows, 
over and by the side; we have found fine 
black cotton to be the most effectual, the birds 
cannot see it until they fly against it, which 
terribly alarms them, and they soon cease their 
visits. Mildew is the greatest enemy of late 
crops ; the Peas should be dusted with sulphur 
when they are 3 inches high, and this should be 
repeated every three weeks until they bloom. 
Tomtits sometimes attack late Peas ; the gun or 
net are the only effectual remedy. O. P. 

9168. — Ououmbers rooting at the 
joints.— When the shoots of Cucumber plants 
root at the joints they do but follow a call of 
nature, and if the soil be good the plants derive 
new life and vigour from the new roots. Very 
often a crop of fruit is saved in that way, where 
the stems split and decay just on the surface of 
the bed.—D. 

9143. — Asparagus for market. — In 
raising Asparagus plants from seed it is optional 
whether the seed shall be sown in the spring in 
shallow drills at from 20 to 24 inches apart, and 
the seedlings be thinned out to 15 inches apart 
jn the rows, and thus permitted to remain per¬ 
manently, or whether the seed shall be sown in a 
bed thickly, that the seedling plants when a year 
old may be planted out in rows. No doubt the un- ( 
transplanted seedlings make the best plants in the 
end, but the soil is occupied fora year longer. It is 
not now the rule to make raised beds on which 
to grow Asparagus. The soil should be naturally 
deep, holding, and good. A liberal dressing of 
manure should be turned in during the winter, 
and the soil got into fine, free tilth for sowing or 
planting in the spring. The ground must be 
clean. If it be not, then the Asparagus will 
become choked and killed. It is better not to 
plant Asparagus at all in foul soil. It were best 
to take off a crop of Magnum Bonums or other 
strong growing Potatoes first, as these help 
very much to clean the soil. In planting on the 
fiat system, as now advised, it is desirable to give 
an interval of 3 feet between every half dozen 
rows, so that manure may be wheeled over the 
Asparagus for dressing in the winter. As this 
plant is such* a gross feeder and must have 
ample manure to enable it to throw up strong, 
profitable shoots, it is useless to plant for 
market unless plenty of manure is at disposal. 
Full dressings of salt and of guano are also of 
great service in helping the Grass to grow 
stroDg.—A. D. 

9094.— Growing Peas— Sow early varie¬ 
ties any time in February, and mid-season and 
late sorts in March, April, or even May. Always 
sow when the ground is dry if possible. Many 
sow Peas thickly in a single row, but they gene¬ 
rally do best in double rows about 4 inches 
apart, and putting the seeds in at every inch at 
least. I have always done very well with them 
thus. The rows, if several are placed together, 
should have at least the same distance between 
them as the height of the sort employed, and if 
more space can be given all the better. Inter¬ 
vening ground can be cropped with Lettuce or 
Spinach. I always put the sticks in slanting 
lengthways of the row, one side slanting one 
way, the other crossing them, but the following 
arrangement is cheaper and better than any 
sticks: Drive an upright stake in on each side 
the row at intervals of 8 feet or 9 feet; connect 
the tops of each pair above where the Peas will 
grow to with a cross piece, then nail a rod or 
batten along on each side from one pair to the 
other, and the same to the stakes at the base. 
Now run stout twine vertically at 3 inches or 
4 inches apart all along these ; this will keep the 
Peas together splendidly. The ground must be 
dug 2 ft. deep and well manured to give a really 
good crop; and it is best to sow late kinds in a 
trench 3 inches or 4 inches deep, and in dry 
weather flood this twice a week,—B, C. R. 
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9160.— Celery between Peas.— There 
should be so ridges between rows of Peas 
except when earth is drawn up to layer the rows 
when grown close together. If the Peas be tall 
kinds, say from 6 feet to 6 feet in height, and 
supported by means of stakes, the rows should 
be quite 6 feet apart if nothing is grown between 
them, and be not less than 6 feet apart if Celery 
is planted. Dwarfer kinds may be closer 
together. The value of the proposed plan of 
planting Celery and Cauliflowers between rows 
of Peas is very doubtful. It is better to plant 
Cauliflowers between early Potatoes, and Celery 
should follow early Peas when the baulm is re¬ 
moved and the ground can be thrown out into 
trenches, and these be heavily manured. 
Attempts to get two crops off soil that can only 
carry one at a time usually ends in both crops 
proving near failures.—A. D. 


ANSWERS TO QUBRIB8. 

(miscellaneous.) 

9100.— Making a email lawn*— If you 

can procure good as well as cheap turf, use it by 
all means for making the lawn, as, if properly 
laid, it will look well at once. Work down the 
soil to the desired level, and then beat the whole 
to a uniform firmness with a “ rammer.” This 
tool may be readily made with a piece of square 
or round timber about 6 inches in diameter 
and the same in length, by sawing one end 
level, and in the centre of the other end, .with a 
1 ^-inch auger, boring a hole 2 inches deep to 
receive the handle, which may be about 3 feet 
long. After ramming, level the surface care¬ 
fully with an iron rake, and spread over it evenly 
a few barrow loads of charcoal screenings or coal 
ashes, which will prevent any clogging when 
the turf is being laid, and also tend to keep down 
worms. The turves should be cut perpendicularly, 
square at the ends, 1 foot wide, 24 feet long, and 

inches thick. They should be free from Plan¬ 
tains, Docks, Daisies, and other coarse weeds, 
and should be rolled up closely as they are cut 
with the grassy side inwards. Stretch a line 
round the plot to be turfed, placing small stakes 
at the angles, and then close to the line lay a 
row of turves lengthwise, joining them neatly, 
and pressing each down with the foot as 30 U 
proceed. This will form the outline and also 
give a compact edging. Fill up the centre, 
laying the turves as closely as possible and cross¬ 
ing the joints, in the way that bricks are laid in 
building a wall, by commencing each alternate 
row with a half turf. When completed, throw 
over it a barrowful of sand or fine soil free from 
stones, and with a birch besom sweep it well 
into the joints, filling up all crevices, and then 
beat the whole down firm and level with the 
rammer. Adjust the line and finish off by cut¬ 
ting the edges neatly with the turf knife or a 
sharp spade— J. Martin. 

9130.— Heating portable greenhouse. 

—You will find heating by oil a most expensive 
and uncertain affair, to say nothing of the fumes 
given off and uneven temperature—at least this is 
my experience. I would say try a slow combus¬ 
tion stove ; they are portable, easily fixed and 
removed, and, if properly managed, to be de¬ 
pended upon. Price varies from twenty shillings 
to as many pounds, but they cost little or nothing 
to keep going, whereas most oil combinations 
though moderate to buy, consume an enormous 
amount of oil to keep continually going in a | 
house of any size, and I found the larger the 
flame the greater the smell. I have had in my 
house an “ Improved Albion ” some six weeks, 
and at present have no fault to find in it. Not 
the least desirable feature in it is the sliding 
firegrate at bottom, a valuable improvement, 
which is appreciated in starting your fire or re¬ 
lighting, in case it should go out. All you have to 
do is to draw out the grate, and the refuse fallsinto 
the ashpit, all dust and smoke being shut in in¬ 
stead of coming out at the top of the stove.— 
J. T. F. 

9133.— Two-year-old seeds — It is not 
possible to state whether two-year-old seeds will 
or will not grow, as so much depends upon the 
full maturation of the seed, when grown, of the 
storing by the seedsman, and finally, the kind of 
temperature and atmosphere in which kept the 
second year. Vast quantities of good seeds are 
spoiled by keeping them in a store or other place 
that is damp during tV* vtofel/^No seed, how¬ 


ever large or sound when placed in such a 
position, can long endure damp without greatly 
suffering in germinative power. Seeds will re¬ 
tain their growing powers pretty much as they 
are quick or otherwise in coming to perfection. 
Seeds of biennials keep very well for two years 
and longer. Annual seeds do not, as a rule, 
keep good so long, as their season of sowing and 
growth comes yearly. Cabbage feed has been 
kept in a closed tin, and standing on the mantle- 
shelf of a living room for eight years, and has 
even then gTown well, whilst yet other seed has 
failed to grow the second year. The tin utensil 
excludes damp, hence it keeps sound so much 
longer—A.D. 

9131.— Making a hotbed.— The first week 
in April is quite early enough to make up a hot¬ 
bed for the raising of tender seeds. At such a 
time it is expected that the sun’s warmth will 
be strong enough in a closed frame to keep 
seedling plants and cuttings growing after the 
heat of the manure bed is passed away. It is 
important that the manure be long and be well 
shaken, also turned three or four times in a heap 
to induce even and regular and not spasmodic 
heatiDg. The bed should be made up solid, and 
rather larger over than the size of the frame 
that is to stand upon it. For cuttings, care 
must be taken to give any^steam that may rise 
free means to escape.—D. 

9164.— G-reen fly on plants.— If the house 
door of a greenhouse, the plants in which are 
much infested with greenfly, be well packed and 
covered, no tobacco smoke will penetrate into 
the dwelling, and the smell will soon pass out 
from the greenhouse after it is thrown open. 
Failing smoking, the next best thing is to get a 
few ounces of quassia chips from a chemist, and 
dissolving in a gallon or two of hot water, syringe 
the plants well when it is cold.—A. 

9039 —Neighbour’s dog trespassing. 

If “Justice” will strain a galvanised wireon 
supports about a foot above the top of the fence 
between him and his unneighbourly neighbour, 
the dog will not be likely to attempt to clear it 
a second time. Such wires are general and 
efficacious in this district in keeping hill sheep 
out of enclosures. “ G. C.'s ” observations in 
Gardening, Jan. 13, are good, but “A. D.s” 
remedies would be bad.—S. II., Malvern. 

9154.—Green fly on plants.— As “J. D.” cannot 
fum gate his greenhouse with Tobacco»moke, I should 
advise him to takes brush and dust the insects off the 
plants on to a sheet of paper; then take them out¬ 
side the house and kill them.—G. C. 

9162.—Disease in Geranium leaves.— Examine 
the underside of the leaves and you will probably find a 
small green caterpillar at work. Hand picking is the only 
remedy for It. Examine the plants daily, removing all 
leaves affected.—J. T. F. 

9150. —Mistletoe.— I find that the berries are ripe 
enough for propagation about the end of January. The 
Mist etoe sucreeds best upon the Apple and Lanrel, but 
it will sometimes grow on the White Thorn and Pear.— 
A. H. Davis. 

917:'.— Petunia for exhibition.— Any of the follow¬ 
ing would be suitable for exhibition : Bride, rose with 
white eye ; Countess of Ellesmere and Lady Emily Peel, 
both violet rose.— A. H. Davis. 


Border for Vines.— J. A.—See last week’s GAR¬ 
DENING. 

Calorigens.—Seeour advertising columns. 

Amicus.— All the plants known in gardens as Geraniums 
are really Pelargoniums. The Pelargonium is certainly 
what is termed a florists’ 'flower. The Vallota is an 
Amaryllis. We cannot go into the origin of plants. 

Sunflower.— Mr. Cannell, Swanley, Kent.-IF. <?.— 

We do not recommend tradesmen. 

J. F. A.—Barr & Son, 12, King Street, Covent Garden, 
London. 

A. L.—Such a question would only have answers In the 
shape of advertisements, which we could not insert. 

C. Jf.—See our advertisement columns every week. 


QUERIES. 


Rules for Correspondents.— AU communica¬ 
tions for insertion should be dearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address of the sender is required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. A nsxocrt to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each mould 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity <g 
Gardening going tojnress a considerable time before the 
day of publication , if is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
aunrered should be sent to us again. 

020 ; 

561, 

temperature of 76° with a 8tar boiler and 45 feet of 4-lnch 
piping in a lesn-to greenhouse 20 feet long, 18 feet wide, 
and 16 feet high at the book. He does not say tbe height 
of the front wall, but suppose It Is put at i feet, this gives 


0202 — Heating* apparatus.- In Gardening, at p. 
il, ans. No. 9068, says he can keep up a 


the contents of the house as 3400 cubic feet, and tint 
aays, he can heat at 76° with one stoking in ten 1*/ 
The piping can only consist of simply a flow and ret 
pipe along the house. I cannot very well imagine w 
would be the condition of things wanting a tempers! 
of 55®, with the outside temperature at 22°. I do not s 
pose he writes to mislead, but I do not know who wo 
credit such a statement that has done any stoking, 
should like such an heating apparatus if it answer 
Maidenhead. 

—Own -root Roees.— I should be obliged 
someone giving me the names of twelve of the best, 
sweetest own-root Roses throwing up abundance 
bloom and foliage. I have a border backed by e’ 
green and flowering shrubs, facing south-west, i 
getting plenty of sun from the south. I wish to pi 
own-root Roses there, which will yield flowers in a ye 
time. Is this the right time to plant, and what are 
best, sweetest, and hardiest sorts—old-fashioned 
exhibition Roses ? My garden being at tbe seasid 
exposed to south-west gales, but gets plenty of c 
Soil—clay and loam, well drained.—H. M. 

9204.— Lonicera fragrantlssima.- Which is 
best way to train this creeper so as to produce the n 
flowers? A correspondent in Gardening, De*-. 
1881, writes, “ On walls the thing is to coax up the cr 
shoots so as to get them to the r< quired height as spec 
as possible, and then encourage plenty of small br t 
wood, on which most of the flowers are borne.” HhaJ 
therefore allow three or four leaders to grow up 
would it 1)0 best only to have a single stem ork* 
and then let the breast wood come from that alt w 
M. D. 

9205 —Crown of Glory.— I have received two se 
of a plant named as above by the sender, who does 
know the botanical name, but gives tbe following dtwr: 
tion : cool greenhouse climber with yellow flowen. : 
seeds resemble the hairy cup f t the Turkey Oak Ar 
in size and shape. Can anyone tell me anything at* s 
from the above, as I do not know a plant bearisg 
English name given ?—A. B. T , East Anglia . 

9206. —Cleaning barrel for water.-Can irj 
inform me how to clean an iron barrel which has b 
printer's ink, so that it can be used for holding ! 
water for flowers and domestic purposes. A great oe* 
the ink has been got rid of by burniDg, but the warn 
not clean, and it is also very rusty. Would ary k 
of paint or varnish remedy the evil ?—C. M. 

9207. —Begonia Weltonientis.—I have twopla 
of the above2 feet high, and nice buaby plants. Tberh; 
all the old wood in them, having never been cut 

I have kept them rather dry at the roots. This six 
they lost most of their leaves, and the consequtiir* 
they look very stalky. What treatment shall I give t> : 
to nave nice plants by the end of the eunmur - 
Howe. 

9208 — Plants for window case.— Having a u 
back window, I am about to build an outside fn 
against it, and should be glad if any reader will nJ< 
me of the best sorts of plants to j ut into it. I k 
want flower-pots in, but am rathtr at a loss how to 
proper drainage. Any information in reference to a < 
will be fully appreciated.—RcqUKLLK. 

9209— Moss for design —Intending to exhiH 
design for house and garden at our local show. I rtw 
lie extremely obliged to any fellow-subscriber for h:rt 
to the best kind of Moss to use, also the best 
keeping it fresh and green, or growing it myself. 
Moss gathered from the moons and cliffs in this neirhk 
liood is sometimes quite brown.— G. H. B. 

9210. — Slugs.— I have a piece of garden ground 
even at this time of the year, is infested with dart | 
slugs. Later on I want to use the ground for peas. I 
but I can plainly see that to sow vegetables ol ary 1 
would be labour and trouble for nothing. May! 
your numerous readers to tell me if there be any rra 
of getting rid of the pests ?—V. C. W. 

9211. — Cinerarias drooping. —Some fine piad 
Cineraria that were almost in flower anddenlv dr\«c 
and died away. Aphis soon appeared on thrir o 
mencing to droop. They were in a large, airy c^nasi 
tory, and carefully watered. Could it be owing to t btjff 
being too large, as when turned out, the roots Lil 
nearly tilled the pots.—A. M. C. 

9212. — Law respecting trees.— 1 have a — 1 
on a seven years’ lease. The most sheltered part 
garden is full of worn-out Apple trees. Can anyci 
me the law about them? 1 wish to cut them dov, 
plant espaliers in a different part of the garden.) 
landlord will take every possible advantage wbc-i 
-L B. 

9213. —Flowering Lau rue tines in pots 
several years 1 have been in the habit of huyira 
bushy Laurustines in pots covered with bloom, r 
cannot get them to bloom with me the following 
Any information as to the art of flowering these! 
mental pot shrubs would be very much appmug 
C. W. M. 

9214. — Rosea in sandy soil—I am amis 

make the most of some Roses that I pl&nlnl 
November, which appear to be doing well. The a 
this neighbourhood is very sandy, and by digging 
18 inches deep water rushes in and quite a pool m 
lates. Any information will be thankfully rta 
-R. J. C. ’ ^ 

9215. -Camellia8 not blooming.—I moved . 
big Camellias two years ago from one bed to &r>d 
the new bed was composed of loam and pcati 
drained. 8ince that time, instead of the plants floi 
they have all gone to growth, pushing off their] 
Would it be advisable to root-prune them ?—C. K 

9216. — Wild Rose of Japan (Rota RepeiJ 
Can anyone inform me where this Rose is to 
cured, if it Is hardy, and the mode of culture 
sent from Japan to Europe in 1868, by M MaiirrJ 
the celebrated Russian explorer, and a coloured f 
given of it in the “ Floral World ” for 1872.—E. 

9217. —Dahlias for show.— I have a m?i 

small pot roots of Dahlias, good show sort a Will 
perlenced grower say if they will produce good showl 
if planted out with one strong shoot attached ■ 
soil, or would young plants from cuttings do m 
A. B. c; ^ 
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6218.—Design for garden. — Would any reader 
iblige me with suggestions of a design of flower garden 
lor model house and garden intended to be exhibited at a 
local horticultural show during the coming season ? Size 
if space for garden plot 3 feet by 2 feet 10 inches.—G. 
H. B. 

9*219.—Heating 1 small forcing house.—Will some 
practical reader inform me what sized saddle boiler and 
length of 4-lnch piping it will require to keep a span- 
-oofed house 23 feet long, 9 feet wide, 6 feet high at hips 
and 10 feet high at ridge, at a temperature of 80° ?— 
New Begin nek. 

9220. — Plant cases.— Can anyone give me informa¬ 
tion about the improved Waltonian plant case, which is 
said to take the place of a stove or forcing house, and is 
tieated by a paraffin lamp. Is it good for forcing stove 
plants, and does the paraffin lamp answer, os 1 should 
have thought It would injure the plants?—E rin. 

9221. — China flower-pots.— Are these ill any way 
injurious to plants when the plants are potted in them ? 
1 do not mean those you put flower-pots inside. Also, 
will u mixture of vermllllon and varnish used on the 
outside of pots be injurious to the plants ?—A Constant 
rkai>kr. 

9222. —Blotches on Potatosa-Can any reader of 
Gardening give ine advice as to what to do to stop 
em inets or some other insect from eating the skin of my 
Potatoes, causing blotches, which of course makes them 
unfit for exhibition? Mine is a light sandy soil—A. 
Knowldkn. 

9*223.— Moving shrubs.—! am wishing to transplant 
one of the tribe of Thuja, a shrub about ten or twelve 
years old and about 20 feet high. Would it be safe to 
remove it now, or when would be the beat season for 
doing so?—E. P. 

9224. —Bouquets for exhibition.— Can anyone 
give me &u outline how to make a bouquet and basket 
A flowers for exhibition, and advise me what flowers to 
procure for early autumn flowering ? I have no green¬ 
house.—A New Beginner. 

9225. — Flowers for exhibition.— I intend growing 
Asters, Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, Pansies, Verbenas, 
single Dahlias, and Gladioli for exhibition this season. 
Would anyone give me a few hints as regards soil, time 
A planting, cultivation, and best kinds ?—H. U. 

9*226.— Leaves of plants deformed.— What la the 
cause of the leaves of Cyclamens and Geraniums being 
crumpled and deformed ? I rarely And it on other plants, 
rhe Cyclamens are quite spoiled by it. They are potted 
in proper compost and carefully attended to.—A. M. C. 

9*227.—Maidenhair Fern. — I have a Maidenhair 
Fern that has been resting since autumn, and is now 
showing signs of new fronds. The roots also more than 
111 the pot and are protruding in every direction. What 
treatment should 1 now adopt ?— Militaike. 

922S.—Plants for greenhouses — Information as 
to the names of uncommon and beautiful plants (annuals 
snd otherwise) that can be raised and grown in an uu- 
leated greenuouse from which frost is kept will be 
welcomed by an AMATEUR. 

9229. — Roses for town garden.— Will someone 
rindly inform me which of the lint twenty-five Hoses 
sleeted iu 1882, as per list in Gardening of 20th Inst, 
would be suitable for a town garden?— Swansea. 

9230. — Roses from cuttings.—I have some Hose 
ruttings which were planted in October. I wish to bloom 
;hem in pots this year. Can any reader inform me when 
,o pot them, and how to treat them?—M. P. Q. 

9231. —Vinegar plants. — Having lately lost our 
ineg&r plants which we had used for many years, I should 
eel obliged by any reader telling me how I can replace 
.hem.—L. P. Mktham. 

6232.— Broad Beans for exhibition. — Which 
s the largest and best Broad Bean for exhibiting about 
he middle of June, and when should the seed be 
il&nted, and how treated ?—J. P. 

9233 . — Carrot for exhibition.— Which is the best 
dud of Carrot for exhibition about the middle of June, 
.ml when should the seed be sown, and how treated ?— 
i'ouho Hand. 

9234. — Material for hotbeds.— I use peat Moss to 
ted the horses, and have uothing for hotbeds. What 
rill t&xe the place of straw ? Spent hops give too strong a 
teat.—L. B. 

9 - 235 .—Plants'for edgings.—Will someone oblige by 
iviug me the names of a few edging plants equal in 
aerie to Lobelia, having special regard to duration of 
loom 7—H. G. S. 

9236 . — Culture of Sunflowers. — I shall be glad if 
ome reader will kindly furnish me with full particulars 
n the culture of Suuflowere, and also say which are the 
eat and largest kinds.— Boss, flatoarden. 

9237. —Clema tis es for bedding.—I wish to bed 
ut some Clematises. How can I grow them to the best 
cl vantage in a small bed?—M. P. Quaid. 

9*238.—Starting bulbs.—Is the first week in Feb- 
!i&ry too soon to start the following: Gloxinias, 
>aliLias, and tuberous Begonias ?—A. M. C. 

9239. —N lcotiana afflnis.—Will some reader oblige 
y giving particulars of the way to grow this from seed ? 
-First attempt. 

9240 . — English-grown Tobacco.— How can I cure 
obacco from English-grown plants for cigars, or other- 
u»e ? Is it worth doing ?—A SMOKER. 

9241. — Moles in gardens.—I should be glad to know 
ie best way to get rid of moles; my garden, a new one, 

infested by their runs.—H. M. 

9242. - Best Fuchsias.—Will someone name a dozen 
the finest Fuchsias that are to be obtained, also state 

eir colour and the time to purchase them ?—G. R. Y. 

9243. —Peas for exhibition.—Which is the largest 
,d best Pea for exhibition about the 1st of J illy, and 
tiat the time for sowing the same ?—P. J. 

9244 . —Arallas.—When is the right time to repot a 
rge specimen Aralia.—O ld subscriber. 


9245.— Peat Moss as manure.— will the German 
Peat Moss now used for stable bedding be good for garden 
manure?— Old Subscriber. 


POULTRY. 


Poultry keeping.— Having kept poultry 
during the past year, my experience may be in¬ 
teresting to others about to begin. Those who 
go in for keeping poultry incur some expense. I 
have a run 30 yards long by 7 yards wide, one 
side wired with netting. 1 have erected in it a 
wooden house, which is a cube of 6 feet, with 
span-roof; the roof is boarded and covered with 
sheet zinc. The materials and netting cost 
£i 7s., but as I put them together myself, they 
are still worth that sum. On the 1st January, 
1882, I got a present of one hen. From 1st 
February to 1st April I purchased four hens for 
9s.; eggs to set, 5s.; cost of food, £2 9s. 6d. 
—total, £3 3s. 6d. Sold seven young cocks, 
10s. 6d.; 596 eggs, at Is. per dozen, £2 9s. 8d. 
In stock, four old hens and twenty-two pullets, 
at 2r., £2 12s.; two cocks, 10s.—total, £6 2s. 2d. 
Profit for year ending 31st December, £2 18s. 8d. 
My stock consists of five Spanish pullets and two 
young Spanish cocks, fifteen Minorca pullets, 
remainder various. The greater number are now 
laying, and I hope for a more favourable account 
next year.—H. L. O. 

Oure for roup. —It may not be generally 
know amongst poultry fanciers that chlorodyne 
is a most invaluable remedy for roup in fowls. 
I have recently had three very bad cases of roup 
in my Houdans, caused, I presume, through the 
continuance of severe cold winds and rain. In 
all the cases the breathing was very difficult, and 
severe rattling in the throat, cough, and eyes 
frothy. The first—a hen—I found in the roost 
nearly dead. I placed her in a hamper with 
straw near the kitchen fire, and gave her six 
drops of chlorodyne in about a teaspoonful of 
warm water, and repeated the dose at night, and 
a third dose next day made a perfect cure. I 
may also say about two hours after each dose I 
gave her a few pellets of oatmeal paste. The 
other two were pullets, and the same symptoms 
were fully manifest; and I adopted the same 
treatment, and in three or four days they also 
were perfectly well. I have tried nearly all 
kinds of remedies during my thirty years’ ex¬ 
perience as a poultry fancier, but I have never 
found anything to equal chlorodyne as a cure 
for roup.— Lire Stock Journal. 

Maize for fowls.— With reference to “A. D.s" 
remarks in Gardening, p. 443, on poultry food, I wish to 
be informed whether the Maize Is given whole as pur¬ 
chased, and mixed with barley without grinding, bruising, 
or preparation of any kind.—R. C. 


BIRDS. 

Canary without feathers.— In answer 
to the question of “ C. M. S.” as to what course 
to pursue with a canary whose feathers will not 
grow after moulting, I will give an instance of 
a bullfinch which this last autumn lost every 
feather, except two or three in the tail. A small 
piece of sponge-cake dipped in sherry was given 
to the bird daily, and in a fortnight he was in 
fine plumage and perfectly well. Evidently 
the bird had not the strength to throw out the 
feathers. No rape seed ought to be given with 
shortness of breath; plain canary seed, plenty 
of green food, as much as lie will eat everyday. 
Hartz mountain bread is very good. I keep my 
birds for years, but I have always found rape 
seed too heating and likely to bring on asthma. 
Above all things avoid draughts. It is fatal to 
leave a bird between a door and window, and 
do not keep them too warm.—M. E. G. A. 

Love-birds. — “ C. W. C.” probably means 
the red-faced love-bird (Agapomis pullaria). Be 
this as it may, however, the bird is no doubt 
consumptive, and I fear past cure; but he might 
try hemp seed and maize soaked, or boiled until 
quite soft. It is a great mistake to keep newly 
imported love-birds on an exclusive diet of dry 
seed; their food should always be soaked for 
some hours before it is given to them, and they 
may then be gradually weaned off to dry seed.— 
W. T. Greene, F.Z.S. 

Cleaning birds.—" Aviary ” may put the 
cockatoo in an old cage, and with an ordinary 
watering-pot douche it well with warm water, 
which, if gently and carefully done, the bird will 
much enjoy; as soon as sufficient water has been 
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poured over the bird, it should be placed near 
the fire to dry, covering the back of the cage 
with a cloth to keep off draughts; but "Aviary ” 
had better wait till the fine weather sets in.— 
W. T. Greene, F.Z.S. 

Canaries in fernery.—Can any reader inform me if 
canaries will do in a fernery, or would the moisture be 
injurious to them?— Fernery. 


AQUARIA. 


PLANTS AND FISH FOR POND. 

A few inches of washed river sand will be re¬ 
quired for the bottom, with sifted gravel a few 
inches more. Calcareous substances must be 
excluded, as Coralines, shells, &c., being un¬ 
natural and injurious. A piece of perforated 
zinc will be required at the overflow. Of plants, 
the Water Lily (Nymphea alba) or the common 
Yellow Nuphar (N. lutea) are very beautiful. 
The roots may be procured at any time, and 
separately planted in large pots, with an inch 
or two of gravel on the surface, and placed in 
the sand at the bottom. The leaves and 
flowers of these plants float on the surface. 
Those of the Lily open at 7 a.m.,and close about 
4 p.m. The Vallisneria will thrive best near the 
overflow, as it grows naturally in running 
steams; its male and female flowers are very 
curious. The Frog-bite belongs to the same 
order; the circulation of both plants can be 
seen in the leaf-stalks. Both bloom very freely, 
and will grow in the sand without soil. The 
Water Crowfoot is also a pretty plant, and shows 
its beauty in April and May. The Water Thyme 
(Anacharis Alsinastrum) is also very useful for 
shade and shelter. These plants need no cul¬ 
ture, so to speak, and will thrive luxuriantly 
if tied to a pebble and thrown into the pond. 
A few freshwater winkles and whelks and a few 
of the Paludina and Planorbis snails will be 
needful as natural scavengers. A shoal of minnows 
will do well in such quarters, and will become 
very bold if treated kindly. A few gentles 
given now and then will not be lost upon them. 
They spawn only once in two or three years. 
They have numerous enemies; even a small 
perch will soon destroy them. But perch, or 
trout, or large fish of any kind should not be 
introduced, as the limits of the pond afford 
little chance of escape for the smaller fish. 
Sticklebacks will thrive and multiply, but are 
not desirable; they seem to be hated and 
shunned by all other fishes. The gold and sil¬ 
ver carp are show)* and tame, but they dislike 
troubled waters, preferring quiet, placid pools. 
If there is a perpetual fountain, even the plants 
will not protect them sufficiently, and they will 
never feel at home. They are very hardy unless 
taken from a warm lodge. Being the least car¬ 
nivorous of all fishes, where plants are growing 
they will need very little in the way of feeding, 
but bread should never be thrown to them, 
whether in tank or pond. G. B. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Ginger wine.— To four gallons of soft 
water add fifteen pounds of brown sugar, half- 
pound of ginger (bruised), the rind of nine 
lemons, and the whites of three eggs (whisked). 
Boil altogether for half-an-hour (but do not 
skim); then pour into an open cask or other 
large vessel, and when cooled to the temperature 
of new milk, put in two spoonfuls of barm, and 
cover the vessel with a cloth. Next day add 
the juice of nine lemons, pour the entire mixture 
into a perfectly clean cask, and stop it close for 
two months. Then open it and put in a pint 
and a half of the best spirits and a little dis¬ 
solved Isinglass, and stop it again for a month. 
After this it is fit for use. If agreeable to taste, 
half-ounce of cloves may be added to the above. 
The lemon-peel, ginger, &c., should be left in 
the cask, which must not be full, lest it should 
burst.—W. M. 

Pickling hams. — I am trying the pickle for 
hams as Riven by “ Old Housekeeper ” in Gardening. 
How are the hams to be treated when taken out, and will 
the liquor do a second time ?— Novice. 


God's Aore Beautiful.— In the second 
edition of this, just published, there is a series of 
fine plates of the choicest urns in the collections 
at Rome, and also an account of the recent cre¬ 
mations in Dorset, and of the circumstances 
which gave rise to them. 

Original from 
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Special prizes for flowers, fruit, and 
vegetables. —Valuable prizes are offered by 
Messrs. Sutton k Sons, of Beading, at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Shows, South Kensington; 
and at the International Potato Exhibition, 
Crystal Palace, during 1883, to amateurs and 
noblemen and gentlemen’s gardeners, for the 
following productions :—March 29—For the best 
nine seedling Cinerarias (single). May 22, 23— 
For the best nine herbaceous Calceolarias and 
the best brace of Cucumbers, any variety. 
June 26—For the best nine tuberous-rooted 
Begonias, for the best twelve Gloxinias, for the 
best four dishes of Peas, for the best collection 
of six varieties of Lettuce (three specimens of 
each), and for the best three distinct varieties of 
Endive (three specimens of each). July 3—For 
collection of vegetables] (ten distinct kinds)— 
12 Onions, 50 pods Peas, 12 Carrots, 12 Turnips, 
50 pods French Beans (runners or dwarfs), 

4 Cos Lettuce, 4 Cabbage Lettuce, 3 Cauliflowers, 
one brace Cucumbers, 9 Potatoes; also for best 
single Melon. July 24—For the best three 
specimens of spring sown Cabbage, for the best 
collection of 6 distinct early Potatoes (12 tubers 
each), for the best dish of any Round Potato, and 
for the best dish of any Kidney Potato. Inter¬ 
national Potato ExhibitionFor eighteen dis¬ 
tinct varieties of Potatoes (9 tubers each), and 
for the best eighteen tubers of each of the 
following Potatoes:—Sutton’s Magnum Bonum, 
Sutton’s Early Regent, Sutton’s Early Border, 
Sutton’s Reading Russet, Sutton’s Reading Hero, 
Sutton's First and Best, Sutton's Fill basket, 
Sutton’s Prizetaker; also for the best dish of 
coloured Round Potato of English origin (18 
tubers), for the best dish of white round Potato 
of English origin (18 tubers), for the best dish 
of coloured Kidney Potato of English origin 
(18 tubers),and for the best dish of white Kidney 
Potato of English origin (18 tubers). We note 
with great pleasure that in offering these prizes 
Messrs. Sutton k Sons make no stipulation as to 
sorts to be shown, or as to where the seed should 
be bought, which is quite a new departure in 
seedsmen’s prizes, they being generally offered 
for kinds of the seedsmen’s own raising, the seed 
to be purchased from the firm offering the prizes. 
Full particulars can be had from the secretary of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, South Ken 
sington. 

Rabbits for market.— “ Hypatia ” will 
find the most suitable and profitable variety of 
rabbit for the market to be the common grey 
English, it being hardy, large, and prolific, as 
well as maturing very early. If four or five only 
be reared to a litter instead of the full number, 
and the smaller ones destroyed, they will grow 
very large, and be fit for the table at the age 
of three months.—J. Hern. 

Tomatoes and wasps. -I have here four 
vineries. The Vines have during the past season 
borne fine crops of fruit; all were ripened 
together, and worked upon the same conditions, 
except that one house contained Tomatoes 
planted out and trained on hurdles. On the 
Grapes in the other houses the wasps committed 
terrible ravages, destroying a great many 
bunches entirely, while in the house containing 
Tomatoes not a Grape was injured. I should be 
glad to hear if such a singularity has been 
noticed elsewhere.—J. M., Weston. 

Birds and fruit buds.— Where sparrows 
and finches abound bush fruits should have 
prompt attention given them, or the buds, being 
plumper than usual, will certainly suffer. Against 
sparrows white cotton or wool is wholly useless 
Last winter, not caring for the sight or smell of 
soot in the fruit garden just at that time, we 
spent much time and cotton in zigzaging it 
thickly from sprig to sprig over the tops of the 
bushes, and even thicker round the sides, but 
all ineffectually. In a few hours the sparrows 
were under the threads and methodically 
clearing off the buds. They seem to prefer the 
large-fruited, sparse-budded sorts of Goose 
berries, as with us they always attack these 
first. The only effectual preventive short of 
netting is to frequently dredge the bushes while 
they are wet with soot and air-slaked lime; or 
perhaps better still, make a mixture of these 
with water, run it through a fine sieve into a 
bucket, and apply it with a syringe on a drying 
day. If, however, the birds are at work seize 
whichever condition presents itself first—wet or 
dry.—A. M. /" ^ ~ ~ 
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STERLING 

NOVELTIES 

Pronounced by the Royal Horticultural 8ociety and 


other acknowledged Authorities to b e 

BONA-FIDE IMPROVEMENTS 


FLORAL SERIES. 


Carters’ Godetia Lady Satin Rose. 

Awarded a First-class Certificate Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society. The most beautiful uunual .of 
modern introduction. 

Price in sealed packets. Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d, post free. 


Carters’ Emprees of India Nasturtium. 

Awarded a First-class Ceitificate Royal Horti¬ 
cultural 8ociety. The most vivid coloured Tom 
Thumb variety 

Price in sealed packets. Is. 6d. and 2s. Gd., post free. 


Carters’ Golden Princess Calceolaria. 

First-clans Certificate Royal Horticultural Society. 
The largest and best yellow variety. 

Price in sealed pocket*, 2s. 6d , 3s 6d., and 5s., post free. 


Mignonette Golden Queen. 

Pir.«t-clas8 Certificate. Royal Horticultural Society. 
A pretty and distinct variety. 

Price in scaled packets, Is., Is. fkl., and 2s. 6d., post free. 

Carters’ Posy Morn Primula. 

A fine rosy-p nk kind, that has been Darned Rosy 
Morn, for ft Is moBt charming nnd bright flowered ; 
the blossoms large, bold, and abundantly produced. 
Price in sealed packets, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6<L. and 5k.. post free. 
Caution.— This is the original Rosy Morn, as 
named and described by "A. D." in Gardener» 
Chronicle, January 21, 1882. 

Carters’ Vermilion Queen Primula. 

A distinct and beautiful variety. 

Prioe in sealed packets, 2s. Gd., 3s. Gd., and 5s., post free. 

Carters’ Magenta Queen Primula 

A deep magenta-red variety. 

Price in sealed packets, 2s 6<L, 3s. Gd., arnlSi., poet free. 
Caution.— This is the original Magenta Oueen as 
exhibited by Messm. Carter at the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Socioty. 

Note.— These beautiful and not'd Primula* were 
again exhibited by Messrs Carter at the last meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society. 


Carters’ Tagetes pumlla Golden Ring. 

Makes a splendid golden bedding plant. 

Price in sealed packets, Is. and 2s. Gd., post free. 


Carters’ Compacts Lobelia White Gem. 

Its habit is ahead of any other variety. 

Price in sealed packets. Is. and 2s. Gd., poet free. 


Carters’ Emperor Petunias. 

The finest collection in the country. 

Price in sealed packets, Is. 6d., 2». 6d., and 3s. 6d., post free. 

Carters’ Mlmulus Ruby. 

Flowers 2| inches to 31 inches across. 

Price in Bealed packets, Is. 6d. and 2 b. Gd., post free. 


Acrocltnlum roeeum (double). 

A distinct form of this pretty Everlasting. 
Price in Bealed packets. Is., post free. 

Convolvulus Minor Rose Queen. 

A charming variety, with ioBe-coTouml flowers. 
Price in sealed packets, Is., poet free. 


CAUTION.—These Sterling Novelties 
are only supplied in Sealed Packets, 
bearing our Trade Mark. 

Rexcare (f spurious imitations. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEE 

Carters’Illustrated Catalogue 
of Sterling Novelties 

IP O K, 1 8 8 3, 

GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
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S,HighHolborn, London, W.C. 



&§& WILLIAMS’ 

Specialities in Flower Seeds 

FOR 1883 POSTJFREE. 

Per packet—s. & 
Williams’ Capsicum 
Little Gem .. ..10 

Williams’ Prize 
Cockscomb ^ .. .. 2 0 

Single Dahlia, choice 

mixed .10 

If the seed is sown in heat in Fe¬ 
bruary, the plants 
will produce blooms in the autumn. 

Mlmulus, finest mixed .. — .. ..10 

Pentstemon, extra choice mixed .. .. l 0 

Pyrethrum aureum selaglnoides.. .. 10 

Williams’ Superb Large-flowering Ger¬ 
man Ten-week Stock, an assortment of 

3 colours .26 

This is undoubtedly the finest Stock in cultivation, 
produces splendid spikes and very large handsome 
double blooms. _ 

ILLUSTRATED SEED CATALOGUE, 

Post free on application. 

B. S. WILLIAMS, 

SEED MERCHANT AND NUR8ERYMAN. 
VICTORIA AND PARADISE NURSERIES, 
Upper Holloway, London, N. 


TAMES LOOMES, F.R.H.S., The Nurseries, 

U Whittlesey. Dear Peterboro', will send, post free. Lii 
new select Catalogue of Choice Plants and Flower Seed*. 
prico 2d., gratis to customers. _ 

rim T nWTVC one shilling Thermo m e te r . 
UUJLLUINLf O Two shillings self-registering do 
Warranted correct. 

DAT T nitffVC 10 »- fld. *aln Gauge with evipo 
UULLUlil/ O rating dish and measuring glsii 
complete. 

nm T n\rTYQ 30®- Aneroid, 5 Inches diameter 
UULLUli U D mounted in Dak Frame. 

Seedsmen and Florists supplied at wholesale pricei 
1, Ludgate Hill, St. Paul’s Churchyard 
ESTABLISHED 1750. 


OOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best quality. 

\J 4 bushel bag, Is. 4d.; 15 bagB. 14s • 30 bags. 25*.: tied 
load. 33s. Garden requisites.—A. FOULON, 32, St. Man Az* 


T IGHT BRAHMAS.—Birds hatched from egga 

Jj sent out from my breeding pens during the neat season im¬ 
proving very successful at the leading shows. 1 have reoentq 
added several noted prizetakers to my stock, and am can 
polled to charge all new customers 7s. per sitting of 12. erfi 
for incubation, 30s.—WM. SYDENHAM, Water Orton, real 
Birmingham 

pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, .Is. per h^, 

v bag included; tiuck load. 25s.. free on rail, uxfchdgt, 
Great Western Railway. Order accomjtauied by remittSBei 
will insure prompt attention —J. H VAVA8SEUR &.CU. 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Mills, Uxbridge, Middlesex. 


"DLACK MINORCAS (pure breed from prm 

JJ winners).—Eggs for sitting, 6s. for 13, well packed; xrJj 
early.-J. STEADMAN, N orfolk Lod ge, Bath._ 

GARDEN POTS from Is. 2d. per cast ca«& 

VJ os advertised in the autumn, sent out for cash wfcl 
order.—H. GODDARD, Pottery, Dennett Road. Peel ha: 
Iondon.___ 


IN 


tu\\ AND SELECT GLOXINIAS.—12 very 

Bplendid named varieties for 6s.; 6 ditto for 3s , irarx 
tubers. Being now dried off they travel well by post. 

SEEDLING GLOXINIAS, from the very best strains Fta< 
roots, at 2s. Gd. and 4s. per dozen, post free. Potted up do* 
they will flower early. GLOXINIA SEED, from ih 
largest flowers and best strain extant. Is. per packet, petf 
free, from 

B. W KNIGHT. Florist, Battle, Sussex. 


S PLENDID SEEDLING TUBEROUS 

ROOTED BEGONIA8, from the finest and M 
strain extant, varied colours, free bloomers. The BuJb 
now offered are very fine, and being dormant can with safet; 
be transmitted by post. Fine Bulbs at 4s., 6a, and 9k p«s 
dozen, post free. 

BEGONIA FROE BELL—This free-blooming, deep *ca* 
et, large-flowered Tuberous Begonia is now offered & tmt 
Bulbs at Gs. per dozen, or 9d. each, post free. 

WINTER-BLOOMING BEGONIA8, Shrubby kiri«- 
These free-flowering winter bloomers are offered, 6 ret 
varieties for 3s., poBt free. 

FOLIAGE BEGONIAS —These large-leaved decoranvi 
kinds are offered, 6 best varieties for 3s., post free, froze 
_B. Vi. KNIGHT. Florist. Battle, Sussex. 


OINGLE DAHLIAS.—Fine Pot Roots an 

O now offered of these useful Dahlias, so valuable for ra 
blooms. SCARLET and YELLOW, at 4*. per dozen, or W 
each, post free. 

SINGLE DAHLIAS.—12 splendid varieties, in good po 
roots, for 6s., po6t free. 

POMPONE or BOUQUET DAHLIAS —12 superb varfe 
ties of this useful class for cut bloom, in good pot roett. fa 
4s , poBt free. 

SHOW and FANCY DAHLIAS.—12 very superb var* 
ties of these large-flowered kinds, in good pot roots, for S. 
post free. 

SINGLE DAHLIA SEED, saved from the beat and cdoi 
useful kinds, in packets. 3d., 6d., and Is. each, post trw 
from 

_B . W, KNIGHT. Florist, Battle. Sussex. _ 

Choice Hardy Perennial and Florist Flow© 
Seeds. 

T»HOMAS S. WARE has pleasure in announce 

J- that his catalogue of the above, including the mat 
useful and showy varieties, is now ready, and may be hi 
poet tree uion application. 

Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 

P.8.—A list of hardy bulbs for spring planting is added. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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* bushel; no pots 
plants and ev"“~ ‘ " 
and Poultry 


Down, Buwex. 


Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 


and Nurserymen, Worcester. 


f| KEEPERS for Walls, Trellises, fto., in gn 

w variety. By planting what is suitable, an unngl 
object may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive 
and advice on application.—RICHARD SMITH A C 
Nurserymen and 8ood Merchants, Worcester. 


■L for early bloom in 4-in. and 6-in. pots _ _ 

dozen, package free, to include Prince of Wall 
Raikes, Doctor Masters, Digby Grand, Ac.—A. 
Florist, Barton-on Humber. Lincolnshire. 


•LL for seeds and collections sold in previous years. 
Wonderful Collection," paper on cultivation and 24 pa 
choice seeds Double German Stocks, Asters, Lobelia, 
nia, Everlastings, Annuals, Ao., Is. 2d., free. “Th 
Hardy ” 24 packets of hardy annuals and perennials 
with instructions. Is. 2d.; 12 do, 8d., free. “Thi 
Vegetable Collection,” 24 packets, 2 b. 2d.; 12 do., Is. 2d. 
All vegetable and flower seeds best quality cheapest i 
list sent.—F. B. BAILEY, Seedsman, Ac., 4, Market & 
Westhonghton, near Bolton._ 


plants, 6s. dozen, 45s. per 100; green Dracenas, 7s.’dozen; 


s. 


mums of 1882.—We were awarded four first-class certi- 


Chrysanthemums, Roses, Fruit trees, Ac., post free on appli¬ 
cation. 

S. DIXON A CO., Amhurst Nurseries, Anton St, Hack- 


7<L 


P. J. KANE’S 


T HE LYON LEEK, unrivalled for show 

— purposes, grows to the enormous length of 20 inches and 

3 inches in diameter. Is. 6d. per packet, post free. Oatalgoues 
of new and choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds. Potatoea, 
for i® 83 * gratis and post free.-STUART A 
MEIN, Seedsmen, Kelso, N.B. 

IDTEIN’8 No. 1 CABBAGE, the largest and 

J.U. best early variety in existence. 8plendid for show pur- 
J?B B ‘ l8 ' Per ° UnCe P ° St free — ^STUART * MEIN, Kelso, 

'I'HJli LY UN LEEK, unrivalled for show 
-L purposes, grows to the enormous length of 20 inches by 

3 inches in diameter, 4 Ibr. weight, Is. 6d. per packet, post 
free.-STUART A MEIN, Kelso, N.B. ’ 

HHOU DE BUrgHLEY, quite a new vegetable, 
r V between a Broccoli and a Cabbage, flavour delicious: may 
be bad in usa the whole winter and spring. 6d., Is. and 2s. 6d. 
per packet, post free.-STUART A MEIN, Kelso, N.B. 

n. OLDIE’S BEET, faultless in shape and tex" 

- ^ ture. colour deep purple, almost block; always carrie 8 
Off first pnze. Is. per pkt., post free.-STUART A MEIN. 
Kelso. N.B. 

DEAS.— Amateurs' tnal packets of the follow 
A ing new show varieties, 6d. each; the collection of six 
varieties, 2s. 6d., post free—Telephone, Telegraph John 
Bull, Stratagem, Pride of the Market. Criterion.-STUART 

A MEIN, Kelso, N.B. 

[ PJ.LADIOLI. — Finest named show varioties. 

, G Make a grand blaze of oolour in autumn ; carefully 
and Poattne, 4s., 6s., 9s., and 12s. doz.-STUART A 
MEIN, Kelso. N.B. 

T ILIUM AUkATUM. — We have a large im- 

J-l portation direct from a Lily farmer in Japan, and can send 
enonuou'* bulbs carefully packed by post at Is. 6d. each — 
STUART A MEIN. Kelso. N.B 

OCOTCH PINKS, finest laced show varieties, 

very chaste andlovely, perfectly hardy, 6s. per doz , post 
r free. Carnations and Piooteea, best named show virieties, 
r strong plants, 12 b. per doz., free —STUART A MEIN, Kelso, 

1 N.B. 

' SCOTCH FLORISTS’ FLOWERS.-Pansies 

; £r. (ah°w and fancy), Pcntstemons, Phloxes, Pyrethruma, 

[ Mimulus, Antirrhinums, Delphinium*, Violas, Roses, all from 
i 6s. to fti per dozen. Catalogues free.-STUART A MEIN 
. Kelso, N.B. 

i fiOCKSCOMB, International Prize, dwarf and 

V ^ a bit, combs of a rich deep crimson, enormous 

[ 8uce (42 in- long by 16 in. broad), very highly recommended. 
, and ^ V™ P 00 ^ PO 8 ^ free.—STUART A MEIN? 
Kelso, N.B. 

, A JNT1KKH.1NUM or Snapdragon, saved from 
. Ww finest striped, mottled, and white-throated varie- 

, ties, the finest strain in existence. Seed should be sown now 
“summer 6d. per packet, post free.-STUART 
& MhlNt Kelso, N.B. 

: "FRENCH MARIGOLD. — Superb Striped, moat 

J- richly coloured with orange and maroon stripes, very 
full and double. Is. per packet, post free. African, orange 
’ and lemon, each 6d. per packet.—STUART A MEIN, Kelso, 

A STER VICTORIA.—The finest flat-petalled 

■Q. variety for show, enormous sized flowers, twelve distinct 
colours, mixed, la. and 2s. 6d. per packet, post free. Betterldge s 
1«- per packet. free.-STUART A MEIN, 

OTOCK, large-flowering German, warranted to 
hJ produce the fiaest spikes of richly coloured flowers 
twelve selected distinct colours, mixed by us. Is and 2s. 6d! 

: per packet, post free.—STUART A MEIN, Kelso. N.B. 

, 'DRENCH SECATEURS.—These handy instru- 

-L ments save an enormous amount of time and labour • 
used largely for pruning all kinds of fruit trees and bushes! 
Roses, Vines, and shrubs ; boxwood bandies, 4s., 5s , and 6s 
each: buffalo handles, 5s. 6cL, 6s. 6d., and 7s. 6d- each • ivory 
handies (for ladies), 7s. 6d. each ; all post free.-STUART A 
MEIN, Kelso, N.B. 


■Cl VEGETABLE and FLOWER SEEDS now ready. It 
contains much practical information on gardening with illus¬ 
trations of the best novelties and beautiful coloured frontis¬ 
piece A packet of Show Pansy gratis with each copy. All 
free, 7<L—P. J. KANE, 8eed Grower , Kells, Me ath 

TDTRS. SINKINS ! MRS. SINKINS WHITE 

AJUL CLOVE. - First-class Certificate, R.H.S., bloom: 3 
inches across, quite hardy Plants, per doz. 5s. and 6s. Free 
for cash. Single Dahlia seed from best named varieties, per 
packet. 6<L and Is.; Tuberous Begonia seed, extra choice, 
per packet 6d. and Is. — W. WEALE. Taplow, Busks. 


TYAISIES for spring bloom, mixed colours, 100, 
±J 3s. 3d., 50, 2s.; Canterbury Bells, double and single, 
lilac, white, blue, rose, purple, Ac., Btrong two-year-old 
plants, 100, 5a. 6d., 50, 3s., all carriage paid.—HARKNESS 
A SONS, Bedale._ 

OWEET WILLIAMS.—“ Carter’s finest in the 

O world," crimson, scarlet, white. Auricula-eyed, and finest 
double, large two-year-old plants, will be one mass of bloom 
thi* summer, 100. 3*. 9d., 50, 2s. 6tL, carrisge paid.—HARK- 
NESS A SONS, Bedale.__ 

\jU ALLFLOWERS for spring bloom.—Covent 
V v Garden Red, Cloth of Gold, Harbinger, Purple King, 
Golden Tom Thumb, Belvoir Castle, Young’s Blood-red, 
100 strong plants, 3s. 9d., 50.2s., carriage paid.—HARKNESS 
A SONS, Bedale.___ __ 

HARDENER wanted middle of February ; 

vJ thoroughly competent, industrious man ; good grower of 
flowers. Peaches and Vines under glass; garden nearly an 
acre. State full particulars, last engagement, and wages; no 
cottage.—*' 8..’’ Trentham House, Sutton, Surrey. 


_ Stephanotis floribunda. 

_l«._each, 


Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 


M. CROV 



“e-wsea. xwejve spiencua u&melllas. 
m best varieties. 25e.. 30s.. and 42s. dozen. Heaths and 
doz< :?- See Catalogue, free.-W. M. 
CR OWE, Bole y n Nurs ery, Upton, Essex. 

8000 Winter-flowering Carnations! 8000 

mwPT Vu .—ii_ j j _^ • . , . 



6000 Cyclamen pereicum. 6000 

A LL from the finest procurable strains. Good 

Plants by post, 2s. 6d. dozen; larger in pots. 3s. 6d. and 
Ss. dozen. M, W CROWE. Bol eyn Nursery, Upton, Essex 


r Border Carnations. 

VELVE fine varieties to name, including old 
o, . C 1 , V5 on ,tru , e) and ? hite Clove*, 6*- M-; newer varieties, 
b^S. 8 ‘ ron<[ br »°»‘ OT » ot *- 

_W . M. CROW E, Boleyn Nurseiy, Upton, Essex. 

M , . Gloxinias. lO^Bo. 

(1.UUD strong tubers, erect and drooping varie- 
„ . Otthe finest possible quality, fully equal to named 
varieties at four times the price, 6s. dozen, 40s. per 100 See 
catalogue, post free. 

_jF. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 

, Z J 9P®’ 1 Geraniums for pot culture. "Td. 

12 splendid double varieties. 40 

}§ •' V •• (new) .. .. ** **6 0 

1| ;; “*• - ^.; 3 6 

^ .utumn-rtreck ptan* b, pet • in po'i Bee catalogue^ 
W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, 


►J Amateur’s Guide and Select Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, Potatoes, Gladioli, Ac., for 1883 is now ready 
and can be had post free on application.—The Nurseries and 
Seed Warehouse, Kelso, N.B. 


HOOD GARDEN SEEDS.-Wood's 2s. 6d. 

vJ Collection of Vegetable Seeds is a marvel, and worthy 
the attention of all. It contains a large packet of Long-pod 
Beans, early Peas, Scarlet Runners, and a smaller packet of 
Onion, Cabbage, Parsnip, Carrot, Lettuce, Radish. Marrow, 
Pumip, Beet, and Broccoli, each packet sufficient for a good 
towing. Four collections, 9 b. 6iL Wood’s "Little Gem" 
Collection of Flower Seeds contains 12 varieties of beautiful 
Mid easily grown flowers, including Aster, Balsam, Stock; 
lent out in splendidly illustrated pocket with cultural 
lirections.—Seed Warehouse, Sydenham, London, S.E. 
Established 1833._ 

2 PLANTS new Zonal Geraniums, Pearson’s 
J 1881, 2a. 6d.; 3 Tea Roses, own roots. Is. 6d.; 3 Tiee 
lamations. Is. 6ci ; 3 Abutilons, fine varieties. Is. 3d.; 12 
orieties Chrysanthemums, Is. 6d.; all good plants; post 
ree.—JOHN FOX, Florist, Banhuyy. -> f 

Digitized b 


gie 


F OR SALE, Araucaria excelsa, handsome 
tree, 16 ft. by 11 ft., with branches close to the not — 
Apply E. COSSEY, The Priory, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

New Seed Catalogue specially designed 
for the use of amateurs and others who are 
anxious to buy the very best seeds at the most 
reasonable prices. This Catalogue is very 
comprehensive, embracing the most com¬ 
plete list of seeds for the greenhouse that is 
published by any firm, a list of new and rare 
seeds at prices studiously kept as low as possible, 
and a general list of Vegetable and Flower seeds 
in only the varieties which practical men have 
declared to be the best. One remarkable feature 
is that this Catalogue is entirely without 
illustrations, yet we claim that it is one of 
the neatest and most interesting lists of the 
season. In every possible place are inserted use¬ 
ful practical notes on gardening matters and 
several articles of special interest from the 
horticultural periodicals. The prices are very 
reasonable, and some packets of rarities in 
flower seeds are the cheapest in the trade. As a 
rule all seeds can now be sent carriage or 
post free. This list will be sent post free to 
all who will send their address plainly written 
on a post-card. As only a limited number can 
be spared, an early application is desirable, and 
it is hoped that none will ask for this catalogue 
but bona-fide intending customers. We make & 
speciality of choice flower seeds at popular 
prices, and send thousands of packets to all 
parts of the kingdom. 

RYDER & SON, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


_ Fuchsias! Fuchsias! I *. d 

12 Beat Exhibition Fuchsias, double varieties ., ..SO 
*« „ ,, ,, single ” 9 a 

AUautimm struck plants by post; stronger in j^ts, li* dozen 
extra. See catalogue, post free. 

W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, 


10,000. Tuberous Begonias. 10,000 
THESE beautiful flowers only require sufficient 

J- protection to keep them from frost, and are unrivalled 
either for greenhouse or growing outdoors. The tubers are 
now dormant and in fine condition for sending out Good 
tubers in mixed flours, 3s. 6d. and 5s. per dofen; very fine 
tubers (much too large for post), in distinct colour* scarlet, 
rose, magenta, pink, white, 5s. and 12a. dozen. These latter are 
of tho finest procurable quality, and will be found equal to 
nftiiiod varieties at tre ble the price. (See c&t&lociit* 
free.) —W. M. CROWE, Bolev n^ 

10,000. Ferns I Ferns!! Ferns!!! 10,000. 
TWELVE fine Stove and Greenhouse Ferns, 

“T including Maiden-hairs. Pterin, Loin arias, Cyrtomiurna! 
Doodias, Ac., good plants in pots or by post. 4s.; largerjn 
£in. and 5-rn. pots, 9s. and 12s. dozen. Gold and Silver 

Femn Ovmnnfrrnmmo n J _ .. . 'JE 1 



Palms. 


20 , 000 . 


iud-rHWx- as *.sys scr-arsrfffssa 
pott M cfeow * 

T.ILY OF THE VALLE V for outdoor flower- 

, ,£*•, a “Si tro !SL or, !!r M *® «<>»« to go for 

1»:MJ 1 n. Id- ; »U tent free ud oarefuUy 

pecked .—H. JALLAND. HorecMtl., T.ltw 

fja ? rown ” Collection of choice Vetre- 

Seeds contains 3 pkts. Peas of sorts, 1 pkt. Bread 
® ea “ 8 > ^ Pjrt- French Beans, 1 oz. Onion, 1 oz. Cress, 1 oz. 
Mustard, 1 oz. Radish, 1 oz. Carrot, * oz. TurX l ot 

rvE£! P, T a ?? a ll ^w each ^ of Borecole, Broocoi 

Celery, Lettuce, Cabbage. Savoy, Cauliflower, Vegetable 
Marrow, Tomato, Beet, aod Cucumber; price, 5s., per rail; 
the best collection yet offered; testimonials from all parts • 
fleldSte * 8HILLING * 8eed GrowS-, ^SS&l 


fjHOICE PLANTS CHEAP. - Chrysanthe- 

,V fi r^ am ^?7’ °* » a n<Ue, Ac., rooted cuttings, 
Is. 6d. per doz., post free, Carnations, very choice stronx 
P la £? 6 9 8 P ut on rail or shaken out, post free! 
6s. 6d. per doz. Send for my new catalogue of plants and 

LOOMES 6 Fli Ph* Jninted^AMES 

PeterW. EH ,> The Nur * eries - Whittiesey, near 

*T«ERRA COTTA AND CONCRETE.—PUL- 
TAiNE M iIiS^Pffi fo L GA S DEN B , ORDE t«- Fomf- 

VEMAT fc0 any de81 «P- The UNI- 

FLOWER POTS, ioXES. TRAYS BASKETS^c ridoT 
,ent ,o ' r 9 ""*“•- 


■RAW BONES FOR GRAPE VINES.— 

re ’, ,n ^* 8 frefctke on the Vine, gives a striking 
exemplification of their instinct. A bone was placed in the 
strong, but dry clay of a Vine border; the Vine sent out a 
leading or sap root directly through the clay to the bone. In 
its passage through the clay the main root threw out no. 

w *? e ? reached the bone it entirely covered it 
with the most delicate and minute fibres, like lace, each one 
fn U »i 1 “! at ?>^ re ^ a . thebu,ie - Pure Bone Dustandother 

TSEABORN ' 


mo 1 U., Oh OU.—YY All 

Street, London, E.O. 
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HOOPER’S GARDENING GUIDE 


SEED CATALOGUE 

And Cultural Guide, 1883. 

A full and complete list of all approved varieties of 

Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 

And all the genuine N0VELTIE8 of the anatom. 

Sixty pages of most valuable Information peat 
free for two stamps. 

J. CHEAL & SONS, 

CRAWLEY, SUSSEX. 


A standard work on Gardening, written expressly for the Instruction of the Amateur. 
It describes the habits, appearance, and treatment of nearly every favourite Flower, with 
an illustration of each, which is of great assistance in enabling the reader to recognise its beauties 
and peculiarities. It enters into every necessary process in the Cultivation of all 
Vegetables, with illustrations of varieties, and in a well arranged Calendar of Monthly 
Operations carefully sets forth the details of treatment of Fruits, Greenhouses, Plants. 
&c. 


HOOPER’S GARDENING GUIDE 


Gives practical instructions for Laying 1 out Gardens, constructing Rockeries and 
Ferneries, raising seeds, watering, and other item* too numerous to mention, forming a 
complete compendium of the most simple, yet comprehensive, description. 


SPECIALI 
To Market Growers of White Flowers 

For Wreaths, Crosses, &c. 


HOOPER'S GARDENING GUIDE 


_ ^ „ Per packet, post free—i i 

As or Truffauts Perfection, incurved bloom*, pure 

white . 10 

Astei Truffaut sDwajf Chrysanthemum, ditto. ~ 1 • 

Aster New Large W&fhiu<ton. very tine, ditto i erJ \ 1 « 

Aster Dwarf Hose Flow, red, ditto .. ' 1 I 

Ai-.tvr Pjnunidal Bouquet, excellent for bjo- t f 

queta. di»to . • M ' ] J 

Stock large flowering, pure white. u < 

Aulirrhiuum Tom Thumb, pure white .. .. ..0 3 

Helichrysum borussoruiu rex, pure white, dwarf 

double . 01 

Phlox Drummondi grandiflora alba.0 ( 

Verbena candidissima alba and Zinnia elegmns aJt* 

fl.-pl, each . ( 

Dahlia White Queen aDd White Perfection .. .. 1 • 

Paris Daisies, 4 new pure white sorts separate far 

Is Gd., each .Of 

Chrysanthemum cariuatum album and inodorom pie- 

nissimum, each.03 

Campanula media calycauthema alba, white frilled ” •< 

Viola Snowflake, beautiful var.Of 

Viola sweet scented Wh<te Czar. 

Polyanthus New C.iant White .It 

Anemone sylvestris. The Snowdrop Anemone .. ..0 1 

The following at Threepence per Packet - 

Honesty, pure white; Scabious, dwarf double vLa 
Sweet Sultan, pure white ; Schizanthu« peonatua. dwar 
pure white; Leptosiphou androsaceus alius; DobUe«Df« 
spiral Candytuft; Poppy, new double whin- fringed; Sw« 
William, new double, pure white; Xeranthemum annu^r 
album, pure white; S<Enothera toraxacifolia alba, par. 
whit3. 

Tuberoses, Double African, superb sample, per dozen, 

delivered.. | 

Tuberoses, The Pearl, dwarf double, 

V Catalogs, very select edition for 18K. post mi l 
six stamps. The cott may be deducted from all order* «b- 

Five Shilling* value. 


Is unlike any other book on the same subject in the English language. It is readable, concise, 
and free frbm superfluities or vexatious technicalities, and is probably the cheapest 
book in circulation. 

Nearly 300 pages and 600 illustrations, bound in cloth, price 2s. Gd , or post free 2s. lid. Of 
any bookseller, or 


HOOPER L CO., C0VENT HARDEN, LONDON 


Your Gardening Guide has been to me an unfailing source of information and delight.’’—T. Newport, 
elvedere. 

It is the best book for the money I ever saw."-R. Dixon, Esq , Birmingham. 

A sound, practical, handy l»ook.’’— Graphic. 


JAMES VEITCH & SONS, 

THE ROYAL EXOTIC NURSERY, CHELSEA, S.W. 

The “Chelsea” Collection of Vegetable Seeds, 


at 12s. 6d, 15s., 21s., and 42s. each. 

Selected for the uee of Amateurs and all having small gardens. These Collections are arranged on the most 
libelal Ecale, and contain only really good and useful sons of approved excellence. 

FULL PARTICULARS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


HARTLAND’S 

Old Established Seed Warehouse. 
24, PATRICK STREET, CORK 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 

IN PENNY PACKETS. 


ROYAL EXOTIC NURSERY, CHELSEA, S.W 


ft X/s A splendid assortment of the srt 

\ Iv showy, popular. and beaetife. 

.j* \\ 1 varieties, including finest D* *jhw 

. I German Aster and Ten-week Stock. 

alrAI Y J/L / Scarlet Linuin. Phlox Droimocw^. 

m Double Zinnia, Mignonette Pan.** 

OH' .JkW-L’i ;:*' Hweet Peas. Neinuphil* isafcna 

j!lte 1>warf V rfturtr 
100 Jackets, in 100 Choice 

( j Varieties, post free Sk. 

50 Packets, in 50 Choice 

V V -w .. Varieties, po»»t free 4a i 

:r 25 Packets, in 25 Choice 
t/, 4 Varieties, post free Is i 

Each Packet contains • 

^^d for making two or Mir* w 
^ patches. All the varieties Mae mm 

* of cultivation, and will ksfc5 

excellent for distribution amongst cottagers or children. Ful 
instructions for cultivation sent with each order. 

Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue Free to CnttABen 


DANIELS BROS 

THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, NORWI 


MEW DOUBLE NASTURTIUM.-Nowready 

■Lv a splendid plant for cool greeuhouees. It blooms 
throughout the year. The blooms are :n double as a Rose. 
No collection of plants is complete without it Two plants 
9d., or 2s. Gd. doz.— J. JAMES, Florist, South Knighton, 
Leicester _ 

UELAKGU-N IUMiS iu all the leading varieties. 
J- —Strong, healthy, robust plants, will make splendid 
specimens. Twelve splendid plants in 4l-inch pots, put on 
rad free, for 9s. ; price per 10C on application. Catalogue on 
application.—J. JAMES, Nurserjman. South Knighton, 
Leicest er._ 

OINGLE DAHLIA SEED, saved from White 

Queen, Paragon. Lutea, .Tuarezi, and others, 7d. per 
packet. Pot roots of Show, Fancy, and Bouquet varieties 
2s. Gd. per doz. IGs. uer 100.—R HOWARD, Florist. 
Cambridge Nursery. Walthamstow, Essex. _____ 

FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEED7S~1N 

J- PENNY PACKETS.—We have pleasure in offering 
genuine Seeds of last season's growth of the most r opular 
varieties of Flowers and Vegetables in Penny Packets, as 
under ; Customer's selection, 100 varieties, 7s. Gd. ; 50 varie¬ 
ties, 4s ; 25 varieties, 2s. ; 12 varieties, Is. 2d., post free; 
also by weight at reasonable prices. List for selection, with 
sample packet, on receipt of penny stamp. - ISAAC BBUN- 
NING & CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Great 
Yarmouth. 


:ZE SEEDS AND GLADIOLI, Carriage 

aid. The cheapest and best in the trade. Catalogues 
DAVIDSON. Seedsman, Irvine. 


UCONOMY IN BEDDING PLANTS.—Br 

-fJ sowing seed now and growing the Diant* nn in 


-*-J sowing seed now and growing the plant* on in the 
Ilouse, a splendid selection of choice plant* will be riwtr to 
May. and a beautiful show of flowers the * urn met A *- y 
will be obtained at a merely Domical cost. The foUowtewaa* 
grown in thousands by nurserymen : Lobelia comncta. oet» 
blue ; Lobelia White Perfection, the beet white Ueii -tr * 
choice mixed; Verbena, finest mixed: Golden riTlui 
Perilla ouukiuensis, Mimulus, single Petunia. Musk Ttxae 
and many other choice seeds in packets at 3d. each, uatfre*. 
or the collection of nine packets for 2s Larger packet* *1 Sd. 
each ; the collection of nine sixpeunv packet* for 4< C\a 
logue post free on application.—RYDER A g< >\ 


QEED POTATOES! SEED POTATOES! !- 

O Before ordering elsewhere, save 100 per cent, by sending 
for a copy of FIDLER'S POTATO CATALOGUE. It con¬ 
tains a complete Descriptive List of all the best sorts, in¬ 
cluding several new varieties, together with hints upon 
Potato growing, gratis and post free on application to 0. 
FIDLER, Potato Grower, Reading._ 


LOP/EOLUM SPECIOSUM.—Roots of this 

beautiful hardy climber 3e 6d. per doz., post free —R. 
ROUGHER, Florist, View Park Gardens, Bruntsfiekl 
a, Edinburgh. [4465 


Manchester. 


U varieties, show and fancy, 3s. Gd. dor. ;* mixed vi 
2s 6d. dcz. ; Gladiolus brenchlejensis. 3s. 39 - all cmj- 
paid.-S & W HENRY, Ohirweu. K wex. 

pHEAP LILIES AND ROHK9, ft 

Vr gum rubrum and roseum, 7d. each ; q^enosun m2 
9d. ; Thunbergianum, 4d; umbellatuzn, 40. ; doolie 1 
Gd. each ; Roses, Hybrid Pei petu ale and T.-as. inixei m 
llowering bushes, 6s. Gd. doz. ; Kauuuculus, Is. Ifld. 
Oxalis. 4d. doz. : AraiU Sieboldi and Hydmunea panicu 
four, Is., *11 carnage i«aid.—8. W. HENRY, ifek 1 
Nursery, Chigwell, Essex. 

Originalfrcm 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


UINUS RIG1DA, one of the hardiest and 

-L picturesque North American timber tree*, 21s. per 1000 
for strong plants transplanted last spring Abies Douglasi, 
ditto, 14 iu. to 18 in., 45s. 100J; 18 in. to 24 in., 12s. 6d. 100. 
—JAS. HATHERALL, Weybridge, Surrey. 


UUSSIAN SUNFLOWER SEED of 1882 

JLu from a good struiu, one flower last season measuring 3 


from a good struiu, one flower last season measuring 3 
feet 7 inches in circumference ; 20 seeds post free for Is.— 
Address, “ H. G.," Red Rovers, Wellow, Hornsey, Hants. 


7 inch* 
tress, “ Bl. 
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Established 1765. 


SLOW COMBUSTION 
JTOVE FOR HEATING 
JREENHOLSES, Ac. 



Orel 14,000 have been Bold 
by us since thin invention 
iras first patented. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. ESTIMATES FREE. THE TRADE SUPPLIED 

JOHN C. CHRISTIE, 

Heating, Lighting, and Sanitary Engineer. 

IMPROVED PATENT SLOW COMBUSTION 

AONTiD OTHER BOILERS, AHD 

COMPLETE HOT-WATER APPARATUS; 

FOR COTTAGE OR MANSION. 


Warehouses and Offices - -- -- -- -- - 3 & 6, MANSELL ST., B.O.) I 111111011 
Show Rooms. 2, NEW BROAD STREET, E.O. i LUIiUUIIm 





GEORGE’S m 

PATENT CALORIGEN.I 

FOR WARMING & VENTILATING. 

GAS CaLORIOEN, £3 3 i., height 28 in., diam. 14 in. 

Oil „ £3 3s., „ „ ,, i2Jin. 

COKE „ £6 68., „ 32 in., „ 16 in. 

Illustrated Prospectuses and Testimonials on ap¬ 
plication to 

J. F. FARWIG & CO., 

36, QDEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 




Automatic, Economic, and 
Efficient. 



Hooking's New Patent 

AUTOMATIC COKE 
BOILERS 

Will maintain a uniform 
temperature for from 12 
to 15 hours, and often from 
15 to 20 hours, with one 
small charge of common 
Gas Coke of the cheapest 
kind. For economy and 
efficiency in combination 
with cleanliness and com¬ 
fort these Boilers are, 
beyond the possibility of 
a doubt, the greatest boon 
ever offered for the pur¬ 
pose of Heating Conser¬ 
vatories, Halls, and other 
Buildings, where little at¬ 
tention is required. 

Every particular, with 
testimonials, given on ap¬ 
plication to 

FRAN ALIN HOOKING 

& CO. (Limited), 37, 
Hanover St., Liverpool. 

THE“ACME” 
Slow Combustion 

COIL BOILER, 

With 

Patent Fire Box to remove 
Clinkers while fire ie 
alight. 

WORKS CONTINUOUSLY 
Apparatus complete, 
with piping and all fit¬ 
tings, ready to erect, 
from 

£4 4s. 

Price List and Draicings 
on application. 

charlesTTkinnell 

*oo« 

81, Bankside, London. 


RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 

(GILLINGHAM’S PATENT). 



In BRASS, COPPER, or IRON, from 31a 6d. 

Bv this invention Bmall conservatories can be kept at a 
uniform temperature throughout the whole thirty hours 
at a cost of 6<L, and the heater requires no attention whatever 
during that period. All other lamp heaters throw burnt and 
vitiated air into the room. This heats by radiation, and all 
Impurities are deposited in the water automatically condensed. 
Manufactured by 

TREGGON Be CO 

(The oldest firm in the trade), YORK WORKS. BREWERY 
ROAD, LONDON, N. City Office and Warehouse, 19, Jewin 
Street, E.O. 



ACCIDENTS !—64 Comhill.— No man is safe 

XJL from Accidents ! Wise men insure ugninst their cost! 
Accidents by land or water insured against by the RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE COMPANY, the oldest and 
largest Company, insuring against Accidents of all kinds. 
£1,840,000 has been paid as compensation.—Apply to the 
Clerk < at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 8, Grand 
Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross or at the Head Office : 64, 
Comhill, London.— William J. V I \.v, Secretary._ 


O. FRAZER, 

HORTICULTURAL AND JOINERY WORKS 

PALACE PLAIN, NORWICH. 



Cucumber Frame s, JI-oz. iilax*, painted three route. 
Two-light Frame, 8 ft. by 6 ft., £3 4s. 6d. ; 3-liglt Frame, 
12 ft. by 6 ft . £4 12s. 7<L Portable Lean-to liretnhous* s 
painted one coat, and glass cut to size : 10 it. by 8 ft., £10; 
12 ft by 8 ft., £12. Span-roof Greenhouses, similar to above : 
10 ft by 8 ft., .£11 10s. ; 12 ft. by 8 ft, £13 10s. 

Carriage paid to nearest Station. Illustrated Catalogues 
free on application. _ 

SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 

Packing Casta fret and not returnable. 

100 squares glass at the following prices 


oz. 


13i by 8 for 9s. 6d. 

14 by 10 „ 13a 6<L 
124 by 121 „ 14s. 6<L 

14 by 1$ „ 16«. 6<L 

15 by 9 ,, 13s. 6d. _ _ 

300 squares, 15 oz., 8 by 6, for 10s. 6d. 
Good English glass. Other sizes on application. 
Id. per lb. Paint, ready mixed, 7-lb. t.ns, 5d. 
payable General Post Office, Leeds. 


13J by 8 for 13s. 6d. 
14 by 10 „ 19s. Od. 
125 by 121 „ 21s. Gd. 

14 by 12$ ,, 24s. 6d. 

15 by 9 „ 19s. Od. 


_ Tutty, 

per lb. P.O.O, 


OYER’S ECONOMIC OIL STOVES 

K) (Registered) are the best and cheapest for 
heating window cases, frames, pits, 4c., and for 
keeping frost out of greenhouses, warming 
houses for rabbits, fowls. 4c., 3s.. 3s. 6d.. 6s. 6d. 
and 10s. each. A few (slightly damaged) at 25 

_ per cent, reduction. Testimonials, 4c., post free 

, Agents wanted.—A. LANGFORD, Manufacturer of Stoves, 1 
Lamps, 4c., Regent Works, Regent Parade, Birmingham. 

THE “ECONOMIC STAR” BOILER 


DEST, Cheapest, and most 

xJ powerful of all boilers, suitable for 
amateurs' greenhouses of all sizes. 
Prices from £2 5e. upwards. 

NO BRICKWORK REQUIRED. 
Easy to manage and very economical 
Lists and particulars on application.. 


Lead Merchant. 
LEEDS. 


Covent Garden. London, W.C. 


-teap Heating Apparatus for Small Greenhouses 

i PRICES, complete: 

No. 1, £3 15 6 I No. 3, £4 5 6 fcw/l 
No. 2, £4 0 0| No. 4, £4 12 6 " 




WILLIAM J. FOX, 

Hot-water Engineer, 

12, South Place, Finsbury, 
London, E.O 


“MANSIONS IN FLAMES.” 
MERRY WEATHER & SONS have for Sale 

1Y1 a selection of tirst-class FIRE ENGINES, new and 
second hand, all sizes, at very reduced prices. Can be seen 
at their Works, 63, Long Acre, London. Illustrated Lists 
send Id stamp. 


Our " Champion ” Boiler will bum 12 hours without attention 

9- WILCOX A CO., Hot-water Engineers and Bo!let 
Makers. 86, Old Street, London. 

Estimates and Price Lists tre e. All descriptions of BOILERS, 
PIPES, and FITTINGS in Stock. 

G R E E N H O U S E 

BOILEBS. 

BOULTON ft PAUL, NORWICH. 
Catalogues and Prices Free on Application. 


F ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. — GA8 

CONSERVATORY BOILER from 45a. ; Reflector Gat 
Cooking Stoves, from 10s. 6d. ; Excelsior Gas Bath, £510s.; 
The Calda Instantaneous Water Heater, £4 7s. 6d. —G. 
SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey; Factory, Barrington 
Road. Brixton. 8. W. 

MELON ft CUCUMBER FRAMES 

Catalogues, with prioee, post free. 

BOULTON & PAUL, NORWICH. 


n ARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mats, 
VJ Raffia, etc. None cheaper.—WATSON ft SCULL, 90, 


Lower Thames Street. London. E.C. 


I NDE X. 

Anemones. 582 , Heaths, winter .. .. 576 

Apples, canker in .. 582 Kitchen Garden .. .. 579 

Asparagus for market .. 583 Lily of the Valley 581 

Anemone fulgens in Lawn. making a small.. 584 

winter. 578 I.ove-birda.585 

Acacias for w inter .. 576 Lapageria, hardiness of 676 

Aehimenes .. .. 578 Mistletoe growing ,. 579 

Aralias . 578 Myosotis disdtiflora .. 577 

Balsams in cold frames 577 Orchard, treatment of.. 582 

Baskets, hanging .. 575 Plants for carpet bedding 580 
Bird i. cleaning .. .. 585 Plum trees, grafting .. 582 

Clematises, pruning .. 580 Petunias, exhibition .. 576 

Cucumbeis rooting at the Peach trees, pruning .. 582 

joints . 583 Pea culture .. .. 583 

Celery between Peas .. 58 4 i Peas, second crop .. 583 

C mary without feathers 585 Peas, lute crop .. .. 583 

C ub Moss. 576 Peas for exhibition .. 583 

Chrysanthemum flowers Pickling hams .. .. 585 

not colouring .. .. 577 Plants and tish for pond 585 

Coming week s work .. 577 Poultry keeping .. .. 585 

Dogs trespassing.. .. 584 Pelargoniums, Zonal .. 577 

DracKMias, propagating 575 Pelargoniums, winter- 
Fuchsias for outdoors .. 580 blooming .. .. 575 

Flowers of February .. 581 Primulas in oold frame 576 
Francos sonchifolia .. 582 Poinsettias .. 577 

Fruit bud« and birds .. 586 Rabbits for market .. 586 

Fruit trees, removing .. 582 Roup in fowls, cure for 585 
Fruit, special prizes for 586 Roses, nroiiagating .. 580 

Ferns from Australia .. 677 Roses, nest .. .. 580 

Ferns without soil .. 577 Roses, pruning .. .. 580 

Ferns, hardy .. .. 577 Salvias in winter .. 575 

Flower garden, general - Seeds, two-year-old .. 584 
work in the .. ..578 Stocks, German .. ..577 

Flowers, special rrizes for 586 Strawberry beds.. .. 582 

Ginger wine .. .. 585 ! Strawberries in pots .. 582 

Golden Feather, sowing 531 ( Succulents, bedding .. 578 

Gladioli culture .. .. 5811 Seeds, sowing .. .. 578 

Greenhouse, heating a | Tomatoes and waq* .. 586 

portable. 584 Town garden, work in the 579 

Green fly on plants .. 584 , Vegetables, social prizes 

Geraniums all the year _ for. - 5 6 

round .. .. .. 674 Vine borders .. 58z 

Gardenias. 577 Vines, forcing .. .. 582 

Gloxinias. 577 Worm in manure .. 582 

Grape room .. .. 578 "Winter blooming plants 5<6 

Hotbed, making a .. 534 Wax plants .. ..57 
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ntJR descriptive Floral and Vegetafcle Catalogue 

Vs with cultural directions is now ready. It contains upwards 
of 1000 varieties of flower seeds and all the leading vegetable 
seeds. Catalogue, with a packet of finest Single Dahlias, six 
staroi* -COLLINS BROS. A GABRIEL. 

G 0 firl COLLECTION OF VEGETABLE 

vSb* Utl# SEEDS oontains 2 pts. Peas. 1 pt. Broad 


EED8 oontains 2 pts. Peas, 1 pt. Broad 
Beans,_l pt. French Beans, 1 pkt. Borecole, 1 pkt. Broocoli, 
>z. Carrot, 1 pkt. Lettuce, 1 pkt. Onion, 1 oz. 


1 pkt. Celery, 1 oz. 


Cres«, 1 oz^ustard, 1 oz. Radish, 1 oz. Turnip, $ oz. Parsnip, 
1 pkt Cabbage, 1 pkt. Savoy, 1 pkt. Cauliflower, 1 pkt. Vege¬ 
table Marrow, 1 pkt. Cucumber above, with names.— 
COLLINS BR08. A GABRIEL. 

PQU ALLY LIBERAL COLLECTIONS. No. 1, 
Al 10s. 6<L; No. 2.18s.; No. 2., 28s.; No. 4, 40s.; No. 5, 63s. 
—COLLIN8 BROS. A GABRIEL. 


H YACINTHUS CANDICANS, white, a ma¬ 
jestic, perfectly hardy, late flowering bulbous plant, 
height 3 ft. to 5 ft. Extracted from The Garden, February 
3, 1883: " The flowers of this Hjacinth, in my opinion, rival 
those of the Tuberose and White Lapageria in purity and 
substance, and they emit a delicate perfume.’ - 4s. 6a. per 
doz.: 6d, each, delivered.-COLLIN8 BROS. A GABR I EL. 

riLAJDlOLDSGANDAVENSIS, beautifufun- 

VI named seedlings, 2s. per doz., free. Collections of choice 
exhibition kinds, 4s., 6s.. and 9s. per doz.; brenchleyensit, 
Be. 6d. per 100., free.-COLLINS BROS. A GABRIEL. 


T ILIUM AURATUM.—Fine large bulbs, sure 

AJ to give satisfaction. Is. each, 9 b. dozen ; lancifolium or 
speciosum rubrum and roseum, large bulbs 6s. dozen, 
delivered: candidum, 3s. 6<L per doz,—COLLINS BROS. A 
GABRIEL. 

~ANEMONE CORONARIA The Bride, a 

A rarity, the only pure white of this section. All lovers of 
▲oeraones should add thin to their collection. 2s. per doz., 
free —COLLINS BROS. A GABRIEL._ 


•TUBEROSES may be had in flower almost 

A throughout the year by successional planting. Now is 
a good time to commence planting. The Pearl, a fine dwarf 
variety, 4*. 6d. doz.; three for Is. 3d., free. — COLLINS 
BROS. A GABRIEL. _ 


EGETABLE SEEDS.—Onr advantage over 
V other Arms. One of our partners for the past eleven years 
has been constantly amongst the growers of Covent Garden 
Market; it is thus we are able to buy from best stocks only. 
Do not be misled by advertisers who state all seeds are 
grown on their own farms.—COLLINS BROS it ctABTtrF.T. 


"PLORIST FLOWER.—Covent Garden Market 

A ha8 a world renowned reputation for choice florist flowers 
(onr remarks in the preceding advertisement applies to these 
also). The following Is. per pkt., from the finest * train* ob¬ 
tainable ; Balsams, Begonias, Calceolaria, Carnation, Cine¬ 
raria, smgle Dahlias, Geranium (Z^nal and Noeegay), Poly* 
anthus, Primula, Ac.-COLLINS BROS. A GABRIEL. 


H ARDY ANNUALS.—12 hnest selected varie¬ 
ties, large packets, 2s., free; 12 smaller ditto. Is. 2d. 
free: 12 finest half hardy Annuals, large packets, 2s. 6d. 
free; 12 smaller ditto. Is. 4d., free. Cultural directions 
when to sow, Ac., on each packet, —COLLINS BROS. A 
GABRIEL. 


TTARDY PERENNIALS.—12 finest selected 

AL varieties, 2s. 64, free; half-hardy perennial*, 10 selected 
varieties. 2s. 6d.. free. If purchasers desire certain sorts in¬ 
cluded in collection, please state.—COLLINS BROS. A 
GABRIEL. 


OTOCK (dwarf German Ten-week), mixed, 6d. 
W and Is. per packet ; Aster (Pieony-flowered), mixed, 64 
and Is. per packet; Aster (dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered), 
mixed, 6d and la per packet. These are the finest German 
pot-saved seeds, and not to be compared with ground-saved 
seeds often sent out as beet.-COLLINB BROS. A GABRIEL. 


Stephanotla floribunda. 

\KJ ELL-ROOTED plants, by post, la. each; 
* * larger in pots. Is. 64 to 10s. each,—W. M. CROWE, 


Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 


4000. Azaleas, Camellias, &c 4000. 
•TWELVE splendid Azalea indica. well Bet 

A with flower buds, in best varieties for forcing, including 
whites, 24s., 30s., and 42s. dozen. Twelve splendid Camellias, 
in best varieties. 25a.. 30s.. and 42s. dozen. Heaths and 
Epacris, 18a. and 24s. dozen. See Catalogue, tree.— W. M. 
CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex._ 


8000 Winter-flowering Carnations. 8000 
•TWELVE well-rooted plants in six best varie- 
A ties, 4s.; 28s. per 100 ; larger in 54’s pots, 7a 64 doz.; 58a. 
per 100; in 48's, 15a. and 18a. dozen, £5 and £6 10a. 


--.- 1 per 100. 

catalogue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, 


6000 Cyclamen perslcum. 6000 

A LL from the finest procurable strains. Good 
LA plants by post, 2s. 6d. dozen : larger in pots, 3a. 64 and 
5a. dozen.—M. W CTROWp;, Roleyn Nursery, Upton. p n|T 


Border Carnations. 

•TWELVE fine varieties to name, including old 
A crimaon (true) and white Cloves, 6s. 64; newer varieties, 
9 h. and 12a. per dozen. Strong plants by post or in pots. See 
catalogue, free by post. 

W. M. CROWE, 

10,000 


, Boleyn Nuraeiy, JJpton, Essex. 
Gloxinias. lOidDO. 


H.OOD strong tubots, erect and (lroopmg varie- 
VX ties, of the finest possible quality, fully equal to named 
varieties at four times the price, 6s. dozen, 46s. per 100. See 
catalogue, post free. 

__W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 

Zonal Geraniums for pot culture, a. d. 

12 splendid double varieties.4 0 

12 „ ,. „ (new).6 0 

12 „ single „ .3 6 

12 „ „ „ (new).5 0 

All autumn-struck plants by post or in pots. See catalogue, 
post free. . 

W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 


A URICULAS (Stage). — Choice seedling, 3*. 

xjL per doz. ; seed of the above, 64 and Is, per packet, free ; 
cash with order.—“ Amateur,” 22, Choumert Grove, Peck ham, 
London, 8.E. 

TTARKNESS’carefnlly-selected bulbs for pot or 

AL garden culture, all strong bulbs to bloom well this season 
Magnificent L. aura turn. Is. each; three, 2s. 9d ; six, St. L. 
lancifolium roseum and rubrum, 84 each ; three. Is. 6d ; six. 
2s. 94; twelve, 5s. L. tigrinum, 44 each ; Bix, Is. 9d ; twelve. 
3s. L. candidum, six. Is. 9d.; twelve, 3s. The rare double 
Tiger Lily, 9d. each; three, 2s. ; six. 3s. 64 Splendid double 
Tuberose, “ The Pearl," three. Is. 3s.; six, 2a.; twelve, 3s. 64 
Beautiful named Gladioli, six, 3s.; twelve, 5s. 64 G. breneh- 
leyensis. Is. dozen; G. ” The Bride.” fine for cutting, six. 
Is. 64 ; twelve, 2s. 6d. Early-flowering sc&riet Gladioli, Is. 
dozen ; Tigridia or Tiger flower, six. Is. 64; twelve, 2s. 9d. 
Superior French Ranunculi, six, 94; twelve. Is. 3d. Ane¬ 
mone japonica alba, handsome autumn-flowering plant, 64 
each ; six, 2s. 6d. ; twelve, 4s. 64 Orders of 5s. 64 and above 
carriage paid to any railway station in England. EP'otland. 
and Wales, and to Liverpool for Ireland.—HARKXESS A 
SON, Nurserymen. Bedale._ 


TV/TAGNIFICENT LILIUM auratum.- 

-LvA Large, sound, selected bulbs, will produce from five to 
twelve flowers. Is. 3d. each : three. 3s.; six, 5a 6d_. carriage 
paid. —HAR K NESS A BON , l ily Bulb Importers, Bedale. 

"DEAUTIFUL NAMED IRIS, invaluable for 

A) herbaceous borders ; twelve strong roots of the finest 
varieties, all colours, named separately, 5a, carriage paid.— 
HARKNESS A SON. Bedale. 


PHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS.—Beat ex- 

hibition varieties, large-flowering, Pom pone. Japanese. 

Ac. Twelve pairs, correctly named, la 94, c—’- ,J * 

HARKNESS A SON, Nurserymen. Bedale. 


Fuchsias I FuchsiasII s. d. 

12 Best Exhibition Fuchsias, double varieties .. ..30 

12 „ ,. „ single .. ..2 6 

All autumn struck plants by post; stronger in pots, la dozen 
extra. See catalogue, post tree. 

_ W. M. CRO WE, Boleyn Nursery. Upton, Essex. 


6 PLANTS new Zonal Geraniums, Pearson s 
1881, 2s. 64; 3 Tea Roses, own roots. Is. 64 ; 3 Tin 
Carnations. Is. 6d. ; 3 Abutilons, fine varieties, la 3d. : 12 
varieties Chrysanthemums, Is. 6d. ; all good plants; pr*-t 
free.—JOHN FOX. Florist. Banbury._[4500 


10,000. Tuberous Begonias. 10,000 

•THESE beautiful flowers only require sufficient 

A protection to keep them from frost, and are unrivalled 
either for greenhouse or growing outdoors. The tuber* are 
now dormant and in fine condition for sending out. Good 
tubers, in mixed colours, 3a 64 and 5a per dozen ; very fine 
tubers (much too large for post), in distinct colours, scarlet, 
rose, magenta, pink, white, 9s. and 12s. dozen. These latter are 
of the finest procurable quality, and will be found equal to 
named varieties at treble the price. (See catalogue, post 
free.)—W. M. CRO WE, Bo leyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 

10,000. Ferns ) Ferns!! Ferns!! I 10,000. 
•TWELVE fine Stove and Greenhouse Ferns, 

A including Maiden hairs. Pteris, Lomarias, Cyrtomiums, 
Doodias, tic., good plants in pots or by post, 4a ; larger, in 
4-in. and 5-in. pots, Os. and 12a dozen. Gold and Silver 
Ferns, Gymnogramma Marten si G. deoomposits, and G. 
argy. peruviana, 8d. each; Cheilanth.es elegaus (Lace Fern), 
la Tree Ferns, Dicksonia antarctic* and Alsophila australis. 
9d. each. (8ee catalogue, post free.)—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn 
Nursery, Upton, Essex._ 


A NEMONE NEW VICTORIA GIANT, mixed. 

AX single.—Flowers twice as large as the ordinary single, ana 
ooloun more brilliant, very fine, 5s. 6d. per 100, Is. per doz., 
free. Ranunculus (new French), large flowered, very vigorous 
growers, 5s. 64 per 100, Is. per doz., free-both these axe 
offered with great confidence.—COLLINS BR08. A 
GABRIEL, 39, Waterloo Road, London, 8.E. 


"ROSES! ROSES I ROSES 1-Beat varieties, 

All true to name. Standards, 12s. 6<L per doz.; half 
standards, 10s. 6d. per doz.; dwarfs, 6s. per doz.; Climbing 
Roses, 5s. per doz.: 50 choice dwarf Roses, 21 b, J. W.’s 
selection; cash with order; catalogue on application.— 
J A MES WALTERS, Nurseryman, Exeter._ 


E OSES, CHEAP ROSES.—350 kinds to choose 
from. Good plants of Hybrid Perpetual*, dwarf 
bushes, 6s. and 7s. per doz.: varieties for 1882, 18a per doz.; 
standards, 18s. per doz.; half standards, 15e. per doz. ; 
cheaper per 100 • package free • catalogue free on applii 
tion.-A MOFFAT A SON, Botanic Nurseries, Biggl 
wad e. Bed*. 


CJCHOOLMASTER.—The best new Apple and 
W good for exposed situations. First-class Certificate 
R.H.8.; strong maidens, 7a 6<L each. Coloured plate, six 
stamps.—Particulars post free, from THOMAS LAX TON. 
Bedford. 


rjHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Beet exhibition ^ 

V rieties, guaranteed true to name. Strong cuttings, Is. 
dozen, 7a 100, post free. Catalogue one stamp. — W. 
BOYCE, 14, Gloucester Road, Holloway. London. N. 


T AXTON’S SANDY PRIZE ONION.-The 

AJ finest of the white Spanish type. Seed saved from large 
grize bulbs only, la 6<L per packet.—THOMAS LAX.TON, 


HHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS.-Mr. N. 

VS Davis begs to say his new Catalogue of Chrysanthemums 
is now ready; as well as fully describing the 600 varieties which 
forms his splendid collection, this catalogue gives full particu¬ 
lars as to cultivation, with many hints to ensure success in 
bringing the blooms to show quality, sent post free one stamp, 
or with one dozen strong healthy cuttings, la 2d , oorrectly 
named ; 25 for 2s. 3d.; 50 for 4a ; 100 for 7a 64 For pur¬ 
chasers’ selection and new varieties see catalogue. — N. 
DAVIS, 66, Warner Road, Camberwell. 


20,000. Palms. 20,000. 

DALMS are now sold in thousands by the 
A London florists as small plants in vases for table decora¬ 
tion. They are certain to maintain their popularity, as they 
last a long time in the impure atmosphere of rooms. 12 
distinct varieties, including Arecas, Chamterops, Coryphas, 
Euterpes, Latanias, Phoenix, Seaforthias, Ac., by post or in 
pots, 6s. Fine plant* of Corypha australis, Latania borbonica, 
and Phoenix reclinata, in 5-in pots. 2s. 6d., 3e. 6d., and 5s. 
each. (See catalogue, post free.)—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn 
Nursery, ITpton, Essex. 

"DEAUTIFUL IVIES (gold and silver varie- 

XI gated); six named varieties for 2*. 6<L; Pyramid 
Fruit Trees, 6s. per doz. ; Honeysuckles, four for Is. ; free. 

-H. WHEELWRIGHT, " ~ . 

swinford. Stourbridge. 


, Rose Cottage, New Street. Old- 


A NEMONE JAPONICA ALBA, extra strong. 

xx —This glorious white flower is perfectly hardy: will 
mow in any soil and Bhould be in every garden ; blooms from 
July till frost nets in. 2s. 6d. doz., 16s. 100, free.—HY. GOD- 
FREY, Nurseryman, Stourbridge._ 


A NEMONE JAPONICA ALBA.—Extra strong 

xx splendid plants, very free flowering, should lie in every 
garden: 4 sample plants Is., 2s. 64 dozen, 16s. 100, free.— 
HY. GODFREY. Nurseryman, Stourbridge._ 


E UCHARIS AMAZONICA, or Cburch Lily 

(white.)—Very large flowering bulbs, in splendid grow¬ 
ing condition, Is. od. each, 15s. dozen ; smaller, 6s., 9s.. and 
12s. dozen.—HY. GODFREY, Stourbridge. 


•70NAL PELARGONIUMS.—Annual offer of 

AI surplus stock jpotted singly in 3-inch pots in autumn. 
Vesuviu*, per 100, 7b. ; Fire King, splendid bedding scarlet, 
per 100. 8s.; M. de Lesseps, large scarlet, fine habit, per 100, 
10s. To be sent early m March ; orders booked at once ; 
cash before sending; not less than 50 of any variety sent.— 
HENDKR A SONS’ Nursery, Plymouth._ 


EXHIBITION GLADIOLI AND LILIUMS.- 

Al Vigoxou* bulbs, 9 b., 12s., 18s„ and 24s. per dozen; 
descriptive catalogues on application. — AUSTIN A 
McASLAN, Glasgow. Established 1717. 


catalogues on ape 
Established 1717. 

Digitized fry 


Goggle 


fTHK AMATEUR S COLLECTION OF VEGE- 

A TABLE SEEDS.—Our 5s. collection of garden seeds 
contains two pints of Peas, one pint of Broad Beans, one 
pint of French Beans, one racket of Veitch’s Autumn Giant 
Cuulifiower, one packet of Broccoli, two pocket* of Celery 
(red and white), one ounce ot Carrot, two pockets of Lettuce, 
one ounce of Onion, one ounoe of curled Cres*, half ounoe of 
Mustard, two ounces of Radish, half ounce of Early Turnip, 
half ounce of Parsnip, one packet of Cabbage, oue packet 
of Savor, one pocket of Brussels Sprouts, oue packet of 
Vegetable Marrow. The above sent carriage paid to any 
address on receipt of 5s.; half the above for 2*. 6d.— 
C A8BON A SON, 8eedsmen, Millfield, Pete rborough. 


OPLENDID new, distinct, deep pink, semi 
double Zonal Pelargonium, Emily Oasbon.— Casbon A 
BoK, Florists, Millfield, Peterborough, beg to announce that 
the above distinct Pelargonium will be ready to send out the 
first week in March, 1883 Full description, with opinions of 
the press and price, post free on application. 


T AXTON’S NEW PEAS, Evolution and 

Al William Hurst; Lax ton’s New Beans, John Harrison 
in sealed packets of *11 
THOMAS LAX TON, 


leans, 

and Girtford Giant and other novelties, in sealed 
seedsmen.—Particulars post free from 
Bedford. _ 


20 


SEEDS teij<:graph CUCUMBER Is., 

•w 23 seed* Wilson’s Prolific 9d., the two 1*. 6cL ; trade 
pricejon application.—WILSON, Market Gardener, Hors- 
forth. Leeds. __ 

C HRYSANTHEMUMS ! CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS !—J. WALLACE. F.R.H.S., has thousands i t 
prize Chrysanthemums now ready in 700 varieties. Struck 
plants, 2s. doz., 12s. 100; cuttings. Is. 3d. doz., 8a. 100; 12 
choice Ivies (named), 6s.: 12 choioe Auriculas, 4s.; herbaceous 
and alpine plants, 20s. 100 ; pot plants of Dahlias, all varietie*. 
4s. doz., 30s. 100 ; sent free; cash with order.—Rose Nursery, 
Abbots Langley, Herts._ 

"DOSES (dwarf b). leading kind?, strong, 7s. 6<l 

All doz.: Sweet Williams, Polyanthus, Is. dox.; Bromptoc. 
Intermediate, Midlothian Stocks, Double Wallflowers. 6<1 
doz., 3s. 100.—U. HAIN, Florist, White Cross St.. Hereford 


A GUINEA FOR 20s.—Garaway & Co., on re¬ 
ceipt of P.O.O. for 20a. will forward, carriage paid u> 
any railway station, their 21*. oollection of only the best 
seeds, consisting of six quarts, peas and other seeds in pro¬ 
portion, sufficient for one year's supply. Priced lists cn 
ap plication.—GAR A WAY A CO., Seedsmen, Clifton, Bris tol 

IQ PACKETS HARDY OR TENDER 

JA ANNUALS, six 2d. and six Id. packets I s., po st fr>-« 
Is. 2d., in illustrated descriptive packets.—W. CuLLING- 
FORD, Forest Gate, London. K. _ 


19 PACKETS VEGETABLE SEEDS, six 2d. 

A Cl and six Id. packets Is., post free Is. 2d.; Onion, Cau i- 
flower. Cabbage, Carrot. Parsnip, Ac.—W. CULLLNGFORD. 
Forest Gate, London, E._ 


"DRUIT TREES.—Pyramid Apples and Peart, 

A best Boris, good plants, 6a., 9s., and 12s. per doz.; Straw¬ 
berries, 2s. 6d. per 100; Roses—La Grifferaic Rose cuttinp 
for stock. Is. per 100, 7s. 6d. per 1000, cash. Dwarf Ii.P. 
Roses, all the leading varieties, 7s. per doz., 50a. per 100.— 
WM. CLIBRAN A SON. Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham. 


flHRYSANTHEMUMS! CHRYSANTHE- 

MUMS 1 !—Cuttings now ready of several hundred 
varieties, our selection, Is. 6d_ per doz., 8s. per 100. The cc4- 
lection comprises all the new and old sorts worth growing, 
English or Continental; Japanese varieties, 2s. 6d. per doz. 
—WM. CLIBRAN A SON, Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham- 


HHEAP, VERY FINEST NEW SEEDS. 

U Guaranteed.—Our new illustrated Seed Catalogue, 
wholesale and retail priced, is now ready. It contains more 
than 5000 varieties of flower and vegetable seeds, of wh kb 
about 1000 are to be had in Id. packets (imial 3a. packetsL 
About 300 various Stocks, 400 various Asters, all ezraznersteu. 
and each colour distinctly described; 1500 varieties miscel¬ 
laneous flower seeds, ootnprisiDg florists’ flowers rail 
guaranteed finest strains in existence), annuals, greenhouse 
and hothouse plants, ornamental shrubs, Ac., Ac. Agricul¬ 
tural seeds. Vegetable seeds in finest choice and variety. 
All at about one naif, and many much less than one half, the 
ordinary rates, and all guaranteed to be true to name. j*m. 
and only of the finest quality. All the seeds carriage free 
Catalogue free] on application.—H. SCHMELZER A CO. 
71. Waterloo Street. Glas gow_ 

TAMES LOOMES, F.R.H.S.. The Nurscrie?, 

U Whittlesey, rear Peterboro', will send, post free, hi* 
new select Catalogue of Choice Plants and Flower Seed*. 
price 2d., gratis to cus tomers._ 


DUILL BE READY EARLY IN JANUARY. 

Tv —Sanders' new Pansy List for 1883, containing many 
beautiful illustrations of new Pansies, cultural inronnaikw. 
and a variety of other matter. Bent post free for four i«acy 
stamps, said stamps to be deducted from first order river 
Order at once.—WM. SANDERS, The Gardens. Leek. 
Staffordshire. _ 


MOW READY. — Chrysanthemum catting*. 
At from 300 selected varieties, la per doz., poet bee.— 
WM. BANDERS. The O arde nsTLee k. Staffordshire/ 

N OTICE .—In ordering plants, strds, or other 

goods from these pages, or in making enifuiries, ple***e 
mention that the advertusment tens in " Gardening ;'' by *» 
doing jton trill jrrohabni hrlv yourstif and ns too. Our desire 
I is only to publish the advert « mmu of trustworthy house*. 


Original from 

:0RNELL UNfVI 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


iil 


, iu ijo^Uke leave* and appearance being at onoe re- 
rkable and auggeetive of tropical vegetation. Theunder- 
Dtiooed kind* are perfectly hardy and aultable for planting 
ianleoB of all sixes: Yaoca glorioea pendnla, la 6d. to 
y lach: Yucca fllameatosa, la. 6<L to 3s6d. each ; Yucca 
umja 6d. to &. 6d. —-RICHARD SMITH 4 OO., 
nerrmen and Seed Mercbanta Worcester. 


SPARAGUS.—The best roots for planting 
that money can procure, 9*. 6d. per 100. This delicious 
stable does not require half the expense often incurred 
ulkivition. For directions see Seed Catalogue, free on 
dication -RICHARD SMITH k OO., Seed Merchants 
1 Nurserymen, Worcester. 


REEPERS for Walls, ‘ 

variety. By planting what is suitahl 
eet may eerily be made beautifuL 
I ■dries on applicatiom-RICHABD L. 
nerymeo and Seed Merchants, Woroester. 


: * oo„ 


ARLY PURPLE ARGENTEUIL ASPARA¬ 
GUS— Tbs earliest and finest which comes into Oovent 
■den Market. Seed saved only from plants producing very 
re heads, la 6d per racket; plants of same type, 10s. per 
-THOMAS LAXTON, Bedford._ 

ELARGONIUMS.—Fine sturdy plants ready 
for early bloom in 4-in. and 6-in. pots ml and 9a per 
CD. package free, to include Prince of Wales, Captain 
kee, Doctor Masters, Digby Grand, Ac.—A. SWANSON, 
rut, Barto n-on-Humber, Lmcolnshire, _ 


UNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS received 

for seeds and collections sold in previous years. “ The 
niltrful Collection," paper on cultivation and 24 packets, 
ice seeds Double German Stocks, Asters, Lobelia, Pefcu- 
, Everlastings, Annuals. Ac., la 2d., free. “The All 
rdj * 24 packets of hardy annuals and perennials, Ac., 
h instructions. la. 2d.; 12 do., 8d., free. “The A 1 
getable Collectiou," 24 packets, 2s. 2d.; 12 do., la 2d., free, 
vegetable and flower seeds beat quality cheapest rates; 
sent -F. B. BAILEY, Seedsman, Ac., 4, Market Street, 
athou ghton, near Bolton. _ _ 

RIZE SEEDS AND GLADlOLt, Carriage 

paid. The cheapest and best in the trade. Catalogue* 
-DAVIDSON. Seedsman. Irvine. 


DIXON & CO.’S New Japanese Chrysanthe- 

, mums of 1862.—We were awarded four first-class certi¬ 
fies for Hie above this Beason. Guttings of the whole set 
20 varieties for 20a, or 12 cuttings (our selection) for 10 b. 
insure large exhibition flowers, intending growers should 
rt at once with good autumn-struck planta We can now 
3ply a selection of twelve of our new ones, including 
inaman, R. Ballantine, and J. Starling, splendid plants, 
20s. Our new illustrated Seed Catalogue, also select list of 
rpanthemums, Roses, Fruit trees, Ac., post free onappli- 
ion. 

I. DIXON A CO., Amhurst Nurseries, Anton St, Hack- 
r. E., and City Seed Warehouse, 34. Moorgate St, London. 


P. J. KANE’S 7d. 

MATE UR’S ANNUAL CATALOGUE of 

• VEGETABLE and FLOWER SEEDS now ready. It 
itains much practical information on gardening with illus- 
tions of the best novelties and beautiful coloured frontis- 
A jacket of Show Pansy gratis with each copy. All 


e, T(L- 


. KANE, Seed Grower, Kells, Meath 


TRS. SINKINS! MRS. SINKINS WHITE 

L CLOVE. - First-class Certificate, R.H.S., bloom‘,3 
bea across, quite hardy Plants, per doz. 6s. and 6s. Free 
cash. 8ingle Dahlia seed from best named varieties, per 
sket, 6d. and Is.; Tuberous Begonia seed, extra ohofoe, 
' packet 6d. and la—W. WEALS, Taplow, Busks. 


JOSH GREEN’S 

TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of all the 

J. newest, choicest and best Fuchsias, Coleus, Chrysan¬ 
themums, single ana other rare and oboice Dahlias, zonal 
Pelargoniums, and thousands of other things suitable for the 
decoration of the greenhouse, window, and garden, is now 
ready, and will be sent, poet free, to any address for three 
penn^ stamps, which may be deducted from first order 

8HOW PELARGONIUMS. 

200 of the best varieties to choose from, including show. 
French, fancy, and spotted varieties; potted at once will 
make a fine show this spring. Twelve varieties, correctly 
named, my selection, for 4s.; 6 varieties for 2a. For Regal 
and other choice varieties see catalogue, 3d. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

My stock of these comprises all the best large-flowering. 
Japan fee, early-flowering, and Pompone. Twelve varieties, 
correctly named, for 3s.; 6 varieties for Is. 6d.; unrooted 
half-price. For the best new varieties see catalogue, 3d. 

FUCHSIAS. 

The best varieties for exhibition and the decoration of the 
greenhouse or window. Twelve beet exhibition varieties for 
is. 6d., 6 varieties for 2s. 6d.; splendid decorative varieties, 
IS all different, correctly named, for fie. 6d. t 6 varieties for 
Is. 6d. For the splendid new varieti es see catalogue, 3d. 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. 

The most useful plants grown ; no other plants of such easy 
growth are oapabls of making such a show ss these, and 
that, too, at all seasons of the year. Six beautiful varieties 
for 3s. Charles Darwin and La France are the beet intro¬ 
ductions of late years; Is. 3d. each. For new varieties see 
catalogue, 3d. 

HARDY PERENNIALS AND OTHER PLANTS. 

Old Crimson Clove Carnations, la each; three forSs.; 
Carnations (mixed), 2s. per doz.; double Primroses (white, 
lilac, and yellow), 6a. each; Polyanthus, la doz.; Silene, la 
doz. ; Daisies (red, white, and pink), la doz.. 6s. per 100; 
alpine Wallflowers, 4d. each, 3s doz.; Hepatica (double 
red and single blue), 6d. each ; Pentstemons, 2s. doa ; old 
Clove Pinks, Is. doz.; Geum eoccineum, 6d. each, 4a 6d. 
per doa ; the true old double white Rocket, 6d. each; Fair 
Maids of France, 6d. each ; Rudbeckia Newmani. 9a. each. 
Hundreds of other hardy plants, see catalogue, 3d. 

SINGLE DAHLIA SEED. 

This seed is the best that money can buy, being saved 
from all the best novelties of 1882; sown early and grown 
on will commence to bloom in July. Seed, in splendid mix¬ 
ture, Is. per pkt. Saved separately from that most charming 
of all single Dahlias, viz., white Queen, Is. per pkt. Saved 
separately from that splendid variety Paragon, the admira¬ 
tion of all. Is. per pkt. Orders now being booked for plants 
of White Queen and best named varieties. Full particulars, 
see catalogue, 3d. 

JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 


/I ARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut Fibre 

U Refuse, 4d. per bushel, 100 for Ms.; touok (loose). 40s. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—6*. Bd. per sack. 5 sacks 26*., 
sacks 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat—6s. per sack, 6 sacks 22a. 
sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9a. per bushel, 16s. half 
ton, 36s. per ton : in 3 bushel bags, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam/Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is^ot bushel. Sphagnum 


Moss, 8a. 6<L 

Corf Tobacco ~Clc_. __ 

Price List. H. G. SMYTH, 17a, Coal 
nf rwi* Rtreet Long Acre). 


len Sticks, Virgin 

_Write for free 

ard, Drury Lane llaie 


Garden Requisites. 

A S 8UPPLIED TO THE ROYAL GARDENS, 

£1 the leading Gentry, and Florists of the United Kingdom. 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse, beet quality, Is 3d. per sack; 10 for 
12s.; 20 for 20s.; 30 for 30s., sacks included. Truck (loose), 
free on rail, 33a.: Selected Brown Fibrous Peat, os. per 
sack; 6 for 22a. 6dL Black Peat, 4s. 6d. per sack; 6 for 20a. 
Coarse Silver Sand, Is. 6d. per bushel; 14s. half ton ; 28s. 
per ton. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf-mould, and Peat- 
mould, each at Is. per bushel. Prepared Compost for pot¬ 
ting, Is. 4d. per bushel, 6s. per sack; sacks and bags 4d. 
each. Freeh Sphagnum, 8s. 6d. per sack. Manures of all 
kinds. Garden Sticks and Labels, virgin Cork, Russia Mats, 
and everything necessary for the garden and conservatory. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, 8d. per lb.: £ lb., 18s. SPECIALITY 
Tobaoco Paper, 10d. per lp. ;_28 lb., 21a These articles are 


London, E.O. (turning by Gow'e, fishmonger, one minute 
from Broad Street Station). 

COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 

By Chubb’s Patent Process, as supplied to all the Royal 
Gardens and Principal Nurseries of Europe. Useful at all 


ts. Invaluable for Potting, Plunging, Forcing, Fern* 
eriee, Strawberries, Bedding-out Plants, Ac. Destroys all 
■lugs and insects July 1,1882. 

In consequence of the great scarcity of Husks and 
enormous Continental demand for our “Refuse,” we 
are compelled from this date to advanoe prices as 
follows, and only orders aooompanied by remittance 
will reoeive attention (in rotation). We also find it 
necessary to caution purchasers to beware of spurious 
Imitations, and buy the genuine Refuse direct. Sacks, Is. 6d. 
each: 10 sacks, 13s.; 16 sacks, 18s.; 20 sacks, 23s.; 30 sacks, 
90s. (all sacks included): truck load, free on rail, £2. 
Limited quantities of P.M. special quality granulated, in 
sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (2 Prise Medals), valuable for potting 
and use in conservatory. Terms, strictly cash with order. 
To obtai n the genuine artiole, buy direct from the manufac¬ 
turers, CHUBB, ROUND * OO., Fibre Works, West Fezr> 
Road. Mill wall, London, E. 


PLOWER SEEDS IN PENNY PACKETS 

r FOR THE MILLION.-12packets, la ; 50 packets, 4s: 
packets. 7a. poet free. Catalogues, containing over 300 
-feties to select from, sent on application from B. W. 


100 

vari_ __ . 

KNIGHT, Florist. Battle, Sussex. 


iAISIES for spring bloom.mixed colours, 100, 

3& 9d., 50, 2a; Canterbury Bells, double and single, 
x, white, blue, rose, purple, Ac., strong two-year-old 
.uts, 100, 5a 6d., 50, 3 b., all carriage paid.—]" * ~ 

SONS, Bedaie. 

VYEET WILLIAMS.—“ Carter’s finest in the 

world,” crimson, scarlet, white. Auricula-eyed, and finest 
able, large two-year-old plants, will be one mass of bloom 
is summer, 100, 3s. 9<1, 50, 2a 6d, carriage paid.—HARK* 
m k HON 8 , Bedaie. _ 

WALLFLOWERS for spring bloom.—Covent 
' Garden Red, Cloth of Gold, Harbinger, Purple King, 
*lden Tom Thumb, Belvoir Castle, Young's Blood-red, 
strongplants, 3s. 9d., 60,2s., carriage paid.—HARKNES8 
SON8. Bedaie._ 

HOICE PLANTS CHEAP. - Chrysanthe¬ 
mums— Elaine, Mrs G. Bundle, Ac., rooted cuttings, 
6d. per doa, post free. Carnations, very choice strong 
>nts In Offs pots, put on rail or shaken out. post free, 
to. per doa Send for my new catalogue of plants and 

da 2d each, gratii *-‘- ! i * * ‘ 

CME8. F.R.H.S. 
terboro. 


N ew pink geranium princess 

HELEN. - This is the best winter-blooming pink 
Geranium yet produced, also the best pink bedder, as free a 
bloomer as the old Vesuvius, never seeding outdoors, a great 
boon for a pink. Good plants, la 6d. each, post free. Henry 
Jacoby, best crimson, 6d. each jTve Got It and Prima Donna 
the best two whites. 6d. each; W. B. Miller, largest and best 
scarlet, 6d. each, post free, from B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, 
Battle, Sussex. __ 

T AING’S GENUINE SEEDS.—General cata- 
jLI logue of Vegetable, Flower, and Agricultural Seeds 
and prices of Begonia roots, all sentpoet and carriage paid; 
lists free on application.—Address, J. LAING A OO., Forest 
Hill. 


tis to customers—5000 printed.—JAME8 
The Nurseries, Whittlesey, near 


AW BONES FOR GRAPE VINES.- 

i Hoare, in his treatise on the Vine, gives a striking 
implication of their Instinct. A bone was placed in the 
ong, but dry clay of a Vine border: the Vine sent out a 
ding or sap root directly through the clay to the bone. 1 q 
passage through the clay the main root threw out no 
res. but when it reached the bone it entirely covered it 
•h the most delicate and minute fibres, like lace, each one 
:king at a pore in the bone. Pure Bone Dust and other 
mures Price list sent on application.—G. T. SEABORN, 
Grea t Bath Street, Clerkenwell. _ 

ERYSANTHEMUMS, Rooted Cuttings.— 
Garaway and Oo. will supply the best varieties incurved, 
paueee, Ac., from their prize collection, their own selec- 
n, free by poet for 3e. per dozen; cash with order.— 
LRAWAY asp OO.. geedsmen, Clifton, Bristol. 


T AING’S GOLD MEDAL BEGONIAS.— 

JJ Choice hybridised SEED, superior to all others, was 
■gain awarded first prizes at the Loudon shows. Sealed 
packets, by post. Is., 2a 6d., an d 5a each. All first quality. 
The trade supplied.—J. LAlNG A CO, S e e d s me n, Forest 
Hill, 8. E. 


Important Notice. 

R W BEEDELL’S NEW YEAR’S COL- 

• LECTION of 10 Packets of Choice Flower seeds of the best 
strains only: Primula, Cineraria. Calceolaria. Begonia, Ver¬ 
bena, Gloxinia, Cyclamen, Balsam, Single Dahlia, Pansy, and 
hisnewbook entitled “Useful and Practical Advice on the Cul¬ 
tivation of Florist’s Flowers, Ac.,’’post free, 3s. 6d. The above 
seeds can be had separately, 6d. per packet, or the book post 
free 6d.— 1 The Nurseries, Wallington. 


POULTRY WIRE NETTING, Galvanised, 

A can be obtained at exceptionally low prices from 
FRANCIS MORTON A OO. (Limited), % Delahay Street, 
Westminster. Prioe Lists on application. 


H.ALVANISED FITTINGS FOR WIRING 

VJ FRUIT WALIA.-F. MORTON A OO., 1, Del*hay 
Street, Westminster, 8.W., supply these, at following pricea, 
for cash to aooompanyorder: Tightening Raidiaseurs, 2s. 8d. 
per doz.: Terminal Holdfasts, la. 8d. per dos.; Eyes for 
Guiding the Wires, 5d. per doz.; Wire, Is. lOd. per 100 j ds ; 
Winding Key (only one required). 4d. Begs for packing trtra. 


pURE WOOD CHARCOAL for Agricultural, 


T U 8TE VENS’ HORTICULTURAL. 

U • SOIKNTIFIO, and NATURAL HISTORY BAT.fi 


U • SuiRNTIFIO. i 
ROOMS, 38, King Stt 
blished 1780. Sales by 


and NATURAL HISTORY . 

-- Jtreei, Oovent Garden, London. .... 

_ Salee by Auction nearly every day. fistaip gnas 

on application, or post free. 


GREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

U Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouee, 10 feet by 7 feet, 
£4: Paxton, 10 feet by 8 feet, £5; Special Conservatory, 
12 feet by 8 feet, £6. Tenant's fixtures: drawings, 3d.—York¬ 
shire Horticultural Works, Windhill, Bradford. 


VJTNTH Year of distnbution.—^Telegraph Cu- 
H cumber, warranted: R. W. Beedell's notea strain; 
every seed saved personally from handsome and true fruit; 
the only sort grown; 16 seeds. Is., post free.—The Nurseries, 
Wallingt on, Surrey ._ 

QINGLE DAHLIA SEED. — Ware’s superb 
O strain; saved from 12 distinct varieties of Paragon, 8d. 
and Is. per pkt; ditto mixed, from all the leading varieties, 
same price, post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, 
Wallington, Surrey. 


TTINT8 ON REARING AND lifANAGE- 

H MXNT OF POULTRY, with DESCRIPTIVE CATA¬ 
LOGUE of 36 distinct varieties bred by R. R. FOWLER 
A OO. New edition will shortly be published. Free on receipt 
of postage.—Apply at once to Prebendal Farm Aylesbury 

pREEHOLD FAMILY HOUSE and capital 

A old Garden, including a Tery productive Kitchen 
Garden, to be Sold or Let, by order of Executors; rent, £150 ; 
many years in the same occupation; well situate at Croydon, 
Surrey. Nine bedrooms, dressing room, bath room, dining 
room (20 ft. 6 in. by 19 ft. 6 in ), drawing room (21 ft. 6 in. by 
19 ft.), library, breakfast parlour, and offices—Messrs. 
BLAKE, HADDOCK, A CARPENTER. 21, High Street. 
Croydon, and Messrs. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, FARMER, 
A BRIDGEWATER, 80, Cheapside, kc. - 


UTTINGS ! CUTTINGS l CUTTINGS 1-12 

best Chrysanthemums. Is.; 12 best single Geraniums, Is.: 
best double Geraniums, Is.; 12 best Heliotropes, la ; 12 
it Lobelias, Is : 12 best single Fuchsias. Is.; 12 best double 
chsias. Is. ; 12 Agerstum, la ; 12 variegated Ice plants, 

; >2 double Nasturtluma Is.; 12 Pelargoniums. 2a ; 12 
uguente, Is.; 12 Abutilons, 2a: *12 best Geraniums for 
ater blooming, 2a ; 12 Vesuvius Geraniums, la ; 12 varie- 
*d Geraniums, Is. The above cuttingB are strong and true 
name, and cannot fail to give satisfaction. See catalogue 
-particulars and how to have Geraniums in bloom through 
i winter months.—J. JAMES, Nurseryman, South 
ilghton, Leicester ._ 

TARDY ORCHIDS.— Send for our cheap list 
L of the above. 12 sorts, our selection, 6a- F, W7 f 
AN8FIELD, Sale, near Manohi ' 


A A GOO CATALOGUES of choice seeds m 
lU’UvU small quantities and new plants now ready, 

S ost free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, 

urre y. _ 

QEED POTATOES for the garden. Seed 

O Potatoes to grow for exhibition. Seed Potatoes for the 
field. If you want Potatoes for any of the above purposes 
send for my descriptive price list of most of the best varieties 
in cultivation. Collections of forty-eight, twenty-four, and 
twelve varieties made up for those wishing to grow for exhi¬ 
bition.— John Watkins, Fruit and Potato Grower, Pomona 
Farm, Witbingten 8tation. near Hereford._ 


T IGHT BRAHMAS.—Birds hatched from eggs 
JJ sent out from my breeding pens during the past season aie 
proving very successful at the leading shows. I have 


proving very successful at the leading shows. I have recently 
added several noted prizetakere to my stock, and am com 
polled to charge all new customers 7s. per sitting of 12, or 60 
for incubation, 80s.—WM. SYDENHAM, -Water Orton, near 
Birmingham 

pjOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, Is. per bag, 

\J bag included: tiuok load, 25s., free on rail, Uxbridgi-. 
Great Western Railway. Order accompanied by remittance 
will insure prompt attention —J. H vAVASSEUK A CG. 
Cocoa -nu t Fibre Mil ls , Uxbridg e , Middle sex. _ 

T5LACK MINORCAS (pure breed from prize 
JJ winners). —Eggs for sitting, 6s. for 13, well packed; apply 
early.—J. STEADMAN, Norfolk Lodge, Bath. 


UUELLS’ Patent Spray Diffuser, price 15s.. 

vv for destroying insects on Roses, Ac.; can be had 


Digitized b>' 


selection, 6e.-F, W7 A i 
ie»ter.> 

G° gl 


ist I 
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through any nurseryman, seedsman, ironmonger, or chemist, 
or will be sent carriage free from W. Weils, the Earlswood 
Nurseries, Redhill. Surrey. Ten-day P.O.O. may betaken, 
and if not approved of in that time may be returned, carriage 
paid. Testimonials, Ao., free —W. WELLS, Earlswood 
Nurseries, Redhill, 8urrey. . 

WELLS’ Improved Cucumber, a cross between 
YY Telegraph and Rluegown, a strong grower and 
abundant cropper; length, 16 to 94 inches: the best market 
Cucumber extant; 7 seeds la—W. WELLS, Earlswood 
Nurseries, Redhill, Surrey. 


Enterprising firms who wish the best return s for money 
invested in advertising should remember that ‘‘Gardening 
Illustrated ’’ reaches a greater number than any other 
journal devoted to horticulture or rural affairs. Its circu¬ 
lation is more than double that of the whole of the other 
horticultural journals of the United Kingdom pot together. 
Experienced advertisers state that their results from ad¬ 
vertisements in “ Gardening Illustrated ” are far better 
than from any other paper, net excepting the great 
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T7KGETABLE SEEDS.—Buy direct of the 

V grower and save intermediate profits. Hawkins' guinea 
collection is a marvel of cheapness, and surpasses in quality 
and quantity ail other collections offered. It embodies 
10 pints of Peas and 10 pints of Beans, besides a various 
ana good supply of all other vegetable seeds, and is carriage 
f ree.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

TTEGETABLE SEEDS.—Hawkins’ Guinea 

V collection is a marvel of cheapness, and among other 

things contains one quart of his “ Wonder of the Age " Pea. 
Hundreds of testimonials Drove this collection to surpass any 
other.—T. J. HAWKINS, F.R1I.S.. Hillingdon Heath, 
U abridge._ 

VEGETABLE 

V variety, large 3 


Vegetable & Flower 


SEEDS 


Pronounoed by the Royal Horticultural Society and 


other acknowledged Authoritiea to be 


•♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ Post free-*, d. 
BEAN (Broad) Webbs’ Kinver Mammoth 1 O pint. 
BEAN (French) Webbs’ Victoria .. 2 0 qrt. 
BROCCOLI Webbs’Perfection 1 O pkt. 


BONA-FIDE IMPROVEMENTS 


VEGETABLE SERIES 


Carters’ Telephone Pea. \ 

First-class Certificate Royal Horticultural 
Society. Over 50 First Prizes at country 
shows. 

Price in sealed packets, 2s. fid. per pint. 


won 


Carters’ Stratagem Pea. 

Two first-class Certificates Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, and over 40 First Prizes 
at country shows 

Price in sealed packets, 2s. 6d. per pint. 


over 


Carters’ Pride of the Market Pea. 
First-class Certificate Royal Horticultural 
Society. 12 First Prizes during last, year. 
Price in sealed packets, 2s. 6<L per pint. / 


Brussels Sprouts. 
Webbs’ Matchless 
0d. per pkt. 


CABBAGE. 
Webbs' Emperor. 
0d. per pkt. 


Carters’ Emerald Melon. 

The best green-flesh variety. 

Price in sealed packets, Is. 6d. and 2s. 6cL. post free. 

Carters’ Blenheim Orange Melon. 

The best scarlet-flesh variety. 

Price in sealed packets, Is. fid. and 2s. 6d., post free 


Post free—s. d. 

CAULIFLOWER Webbs’ Early Mam¬ 
moth .. .. .. ..1 0pkt. 

CELERY Webbs’ Mammoth Red.. 0 0 ,, 
CUCUMBER Webbs’ Perpetual Bearer 10,, 
LETTUCE (Cos) Webbs’Monstrous ..0 0 ,, 
LETTUCE (Cos) Wordsley Gem ..10,, 
LETTUCE (Cabbage) Webbs’ Summer- 

hill .. ..0 0 „ 

MELON Webbs’ Woodfleld ..1 0 ,, 

MELON (New) Webbs’Pride of Stour¬ 
bridge .. .. .. 2 0 „ 

ONION Webbs’ Banbury ..0 0 ,, 

PEA (Early) Webbs’Perfection .. 1 3 qrt. 

PEA (2nd Early) Webbs’ Stourbridge 

Marrow .. ..3 0 pn t 

PE A (Main crop) Webbs’ Electric Light -20 ,, 
RADISH Webbs’ Early Frame ..04 oz. 
TURNIP Webbs’ Early Purple-Top O 0 pkt 

TOMATO Webbs’ Early Dwarf Red 1 O „ 


Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 


A RUM aethiopica — Special attention is 

A drawn to this beautiful winter-dowering bulb, easily 
cultivated, and so useful for decorative purposes. Small 
size, 3s., large ditto, 8a. per doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hilling 
don Heath, Uxbridge._ 

T ILIUM AURATUM.—A fine case of these 

J-l princely flowers, easily cultivated without heat, and sur¬ 
passing all others of Bame tribe, price Is. each, or 9s. per 
dozen.-T. J. HAWKlNS.Jiillmgdon HeathJJxbridge._ 

rPUBEROSE, deliciously scented white flower, 

J- easily grown, strong roots 5s. dozen: Gladioli, extra 
fine bulbs, 2s. 6d. dozen.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 


Carters’ Leviathan Bean. 

The longest podded and finest Broad Bean in culti¬ 
vation 

Price in sealed packets. 2s. 6d. per pint. 


Careers’ Cardiff Castle Cucumber. 
Commended by the Royal Horticultural 8ociety. 
Price in sealed packets, 2s. fid. per packet, post free. 


Carters’ Dedham Favourite Tomato. 

Fust-class Certificate Royal Horticultural Society. 
Price in sealed packets, 2s. per packet. i**t free. 


Uxbridge. 


OERANIUM SEED.— Mrs. Pollock, Black 

VJ Douglas, Prin '**’-* *" ’ 


VT Douglas, Prince Silverwin z, Mrs. Turner, Crystal Palace 
Gem, and all the others of n^te. 100 seeds, 3s. 6<L—T. J. 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Peatb, Uxbridg e._ 

HARDEN IAS.—Strong plants of this choice 
VT and very beautifully scented flower, 3s. each, 30s. per doz.; 
very cheap.-T. J. HAW KIN 8 , Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge . 
OWEET VIOLET ^.-Russian, Neapolitan, Belle 

O de Chatenay, Marie Louise, Duchess of Edinburgh, Czar, 
and White Czar, 2s. doz., 12s. 100.-T. J. HAWKINS, 


FLORAL SERIES 


Carters’ Godetia Lady Satin Rose. 

Awarded a First-class Certificate Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society. The most beautiful annual d 
modern introduction. 

Price in sealed packets. Is. 6d. and 2s. 6iL, post free. 


Carters’ Empress of India Nasturtium 

Awarded a First-class Certificate Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society. The most vivid coloured Tors 
Tflutnb variety 

Price in sealed packets. Is 6d and 2s. 6d.. post free. 


Carters’ Golden Princess Calceolaria. 

First-class Certificate Royal Horticulture Society. 
The largest and best yellow variety. 

Price in sealed packet*, 2s. 6d , 3s. 6d.. and 5a, post free. 


Carters’ Magenta yueen Primula 

A deep magenta-red variety. 

Price in sealed packets, 2s. fid., 3s. 6<L, and 5s., post free. 
CAUTION.— This is the original Magenta Ou«b af 
exhibited by Messrs. Carter at the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society. 


NEW PRIMULA. 

Webbs’ Purity, 

2s. 0d. per pkt. 


CINERARIA. 

Webbs’ Superb. 


Post free—s. d. 

PRIMULA Webbs’ Scarlet Emperor 2 0 pkt. 
PRIMULA Webbs’Rosy Morn ..2 0 „ 

PRIMULA Webbs’ Exquisite Mixed 2 0 „ 
CALCEOLARIA Webbs’Superb ..1 0 „ 

CYCLAMEN Webbs’Perfection ..1 0 „ 

GLOXINIA Webbs’ Excelsior .. 0 ,, 

PANSY Webbs’ Show ..1 0 „ 

PETUNIA Webbs’New Prize . 2 0 „ 

AURICULA Webbs’ Defiance ... 10,, 

VERBENA Webbs’ Pride of Kinver 1 O ,, 
SWEET WILLIAM Webbs’ Invin¬ 
cible .. .. _ ..10,. 


Carters’ Florence Rose Primula. 

Flowers of a delicate salmon-rose shading off to i lac, 
mauve, and pink ; very distinct. 

Price, in sealed packets, 2s. fid., 3s. 6<L and 5s., post fate 


Carters’ Carmine Beauty Primula 

A beautifully fringed variety with rich rosy--famine 
flowers. 

Price in sealed packets, 2 r. 6d., 3a. 6d , and 5 a, post frre 


CAUTION.—These Sterling Novelties 
are only supplied in Sealed Packets, 
bearing our Trade Mark. 

Beware qf spurious imitations. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEE 

Carters’Illustrated Catalogue 
of Sterling Novelties 

FOE. 1 8 8 3, 

GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


WEBBS’ SELECT SEED LIST 
Gratis and post free to all applicants. 


All Vegetable and Flower Seeds delivered free. 


Royal l HRH ™ 
Com mand | PRINCE of WALES 


Choice Hardy Perennial and Florist Flower 
Seeds. 

•PHOMAS S. WARE has jdeasure in announcing 

-L that his catalogue of the above, including the most 


THE QUEEN’S 


SEEDSMEN. 


THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 

WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDCE 


-- that his catalogue of the above, including the most 
useful and Bhowy varieties, is now ready, and may be had 
post free upon application. 


Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 

-A list of hardy bulbs for spring planting is added. 
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WEST COAST GARDENING. 

It would be difficult to find another place in this 
country where gardening operations are carried 
out to such an extent under such unfavourable 
conditions as are to be found at Southport, on 
the coast of Lancashire. Notwithstanding these 
unfavourable conditions, which to an ordinary 
observer would seem almost insurmountable, 
yet the visitors and strangers who come to our 
beautiful town in search of health are at once 
struck with the beauty and great variety of 
plants flourishing in our midst. The natural 
flora of the district is exceedingly rich within a 
radius of six miles from the Town Hall—which 
would only be a semicircle, as one part of the 
circle would be taken up by the sea,—yet in this 
small limit there are to be found no less than 
400 species of flowering plants, some of which 
are remarkably rare in their geographical dis¬ 
tribution, such as Pyrola rotundifolia, which 
grows in the greatest profusion in the slack 
places amongst our sand hills, whilst a few are 
peculiar to the limestone districts. Being ex¬ 
ceedingly flat, the surface water is carried away 
by means of sluices cut out of the bog by which 
Southport is surrounded on the land side. In these 
bogs are to be found many interesting and 
rare British plants, and the botanical student 
would find our sand hills, the marshy land, 
and the mosses and meres a happy hunting 
ground for botanical specimens. The geological 
formation in the immediate vicinity of South- 
port is not very favourable for the growth of 
trees and shrubs, as the native soil or rock is 
composed entirely of blown sand resting upon 
the edge of a series of recent deposits of the 
new red sandstone which crop out in the more 
elevated positions of Ormskirk and Liverpool. All 
these are adverse conditions, besides the stormy 
winds which sweep over the tpwn from the Irish 
sea with such unabated fury, and which we have 
lately experienced. 

However, most of these difficulties have been 
overcome. The soil, in the first place, is brought 
by rail from Preston, Ormskirk, Maghull, Liver¬ 
pool, and the neighbouring districts, where the 
surface soil of land intended for brickfields is 
being removed. The climate of Southport is 
very salubrious, and highly favourable to the 
growth of plants. Being situated upon the sea 
coast, it is not so subjected to those sudden 
changes of temperature which are experienced 
in more inland parts of .the country. The 
subsoil, on account of its sandy nature, 
is very porous, the effect of this being 
that as the soil is kept dry, consequently 
the plants do not make that growth which 
they otherwise would do in a damp, heavy 
soil. Neither is the growing season so prolonged, 
excepting in very wet seasons, so that plants are 
able to make their new growth and ripen their 
wood thoroughly before the frost sets in. It is 
owing to this fact that a great number of plants, 
which are considered as greenhouse plants in 
more inland parts of the country, prove to be 
perfectly hardy in our immediate neighbourhood. 
The evergreens which are best adapted for South- 
port are, first and foremost, the Holly in all 
its varieties, after which the Aucubas should have 
a prominent position. Those two plants are 
unequalled for the ornamentation of our 
gardens. Even during the severe frosts of 
1878, 1879, and 1880 I do not remember to 
have seen a single Holly or Aucuba injured, 
whilst many other shrubs were seriously 
affected. The tree Ivies also do well with us, 
and are very ornamental when covered with 
flowers in October and November. The climbing 
varieties are also very fine plants, and 
are not used as much as they ought to 
be for covering brick walls and unsightly objects. 
Crataegus pyracantha is also an excellent wall 
shrub, and unsurpassed for winter ornamenta¬ 
tion ; it does not seem particular as to either 
soil or position. During the winter months its 
bright red berries are very effective. The Coton- 
easter Simonsi and C. microphylla a^e also very 
suitable plants for growing against the wall, 
while the latter is a capital plant for rockwork. 

The Natural Order of Oleaceic furnishes us 
with some very fine seaside plants, namely, 
Ligustrum ovalifolium, japonicum, and luci- 
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dum; Elaeagnus argentea and E. reflexus and its 
two variegated varieties are both excellent plants, 
and only require to be better known to be more 
extensively planted. Belonging to the same 
family is the Sea Buckthorn, and the Phillyr eas, 
Osmanthuses, Syringas, Lilacs, and the common 
Ash are familiar representatives of the Order, 
and are indispensable as seaside plants. For 
planting without protection near the coast the 
common Elder stands unrivalled in Southport. 
The Tamarisk, which on the south coast may be 
seen literally struggling with the waves, con¬ 
tinues to flourish even with its roots exposed, 
whilst at Southport it almost refuses to grow 
even in a sheltered position. Another splendid 
plant for breaking the wind and forming 
shelter is the black Italian Poplar, which is 
a very quick grower, and soon makes a per¬ 
manent break. For cold, damp positions the 
Alder makes a good plant for protection. For 
permanent planting and effect as a forest 
tree we have nothing to surpass the Elms, they 
will even succeed in the pure sand, their long 
fibrous roots going deep down in search of 
moisture, consequently they do not suffer so 
much from the drought in dry seasons as the 
Sycamore, Lime, Mountain Ash, and the Horse 
Chestnut. 

With plenty of good strong soil, the double 
Thorns and the Laburnums and double-flowering 
Cherries do remarkably well and are somewhat 
extensively planted, giving quite a character to 
some of our streets during the flowering season. 
Amongst fruit trees the Apple is perhaps the 
most profitable to grow, and does remarkably well. 
Lord Suffield is by far the best for this district. It 
does not grow so vigorously as on heavy soil, 
but it seldom fails to produce an abundant crop 
of fruit. The Russian, Herefordshire, New Haw- 
thornden, Normanton Wonder, Northern Green¬ 
ing, Potts’s Seedling, Red Astrachan, Stirling 
Castle, Wollaton Pippin, or Court Pendu Plat, 
are all excellent sorts, and fruit well. Amongst 
Pears the Jargonelle is the best and most certain 
cropper for this district. Stone fruit, as a rule, 
is very uncertain ; the best is the Victoria Plum, 
which may occasionally be seen well laden with 
fruit. The black, red, and white Currants, 
Gooseberries, and Raspberries do remarkably 
well, and can be grown with considerable profit 
to the cultivator. As to shrubs, the best are de¬ 
cidedly the Holly, Aucuba, tree Ivy, Veronica, 
Evergreen Oak, Rhododendron, Austrian Pine, 
oval-leaf Privet, Ligustrum japonicum, Coton- 
e as ter Simonsi microphylla, Rosemary, and Bup- 
leurum fruticosum. On the south-east the Tama¬ 
risk, as before stated, flourishes bravely even with 
its roots exposed. On the Devonshire coast 
Ilex is the most ornamental tree to be found. In 
the Shetland Isles we find the Elder is the best 
plant for sheltering purposes—the Laurel a 
failure. Lax flagellaris, the whip-cord Lax, forms 
dense rosettes, resembling those of the Draba, 
very interesting to our alpine rustic. S. 

Rookeries at Southport.— Of all the 
places we have ever seen, Southport is most em¬ 
bellished with rockworks; the whole district is 
freckled over with them. We have seen a dozen 
in five minutes’ walk along one road at Birk- 
dale, and not a good odo among them ! They 
are not exactly of the mean type; many have 
been made with some cost, many are preten¬ 
tious, and nearly all are very conspicuous in 
colour, the stone used being generally white. 
Stones naturally lie on their broadest side; here 
they are all stuck on their ends like skittle-pins 
or milestones. Ten stones are used where one 
would give a better and more natural effect. 
Instead of seeing the plants one sees the glaring, 
ugly stones, with bits of green dotted between 
them. It is best to put anything in the way of 
a rock garden in some quiet, open spot with green 
surroundings; here they are almost invariably 
placed hard against the house, to the bricks or 
stones of which they show a violent contrast. It 
is a pity that such love of gardening as is here 
shown is not directed to better ends. It is well 
to love and grow alpine flowers, but bad in 
making a home for them tg violate everything 
that Nature shows as to the conditions they 
enjoy. The free exposure the plants delight in 
is impossible when arranged as they are here. 


We would advise those who care for alpine 
flowers to try the effect of one-fourth the num¬ 
ber of stones generally used at Southport; to 
place them partially sunk in the ground on the 
broadest sides, as a rule, to try to suggest a 
rocky bit of ground rather than what is impos¬ 
sible in nature ; to let the plants be seen rather 
than the terrible banks of useless stones to 
which we allude, and which all can see.—V. 


ROSES. 

EARLY v. LATE PLANTING OF ROSES. 
There appears to be considerable difference of 
opinion as to the best time to plant Roses, for 
while some urge the advisability of early plant¬ 
ing, others put forward various pleas for late or 
spring planting. The question of root formation 
has lately been freely discussed, and, in common 
with many others, I have followed the various 
arguments with considerable interest. My own 
impression has long been formed, and lately con¬ 
siderably strengthened by facts, that there is 
scarcely any really dormant season for the roots, 
not even so much as there is in the top growth, 
and we all know that the leaves are hardly off 
or the growth arrested before the buds begin to 
swell up for another season’s growth. The 
question arises whether Roses planted in 
November do really get established at the root 
and start stronger than those left until Feb¬ 
ruary, as- I have seen it repeatedly stated that 
the old roots are more likely to perish than to 
put forth new roots. I lately have had con¬ 
vincing proof of the roots working underground 
even before the tops showed much symptoms of 
moving. 

Having a quantity of dwarf Roses laid in by 
the heels in November ready for potting, I was 
surprised to find on lifting them, a complete 
mass of white fibrous roots; they bad made 
scarcely any progress in top growth, while those 
that had remained undisturbed in the ground 
had made shoots two or three inches long, but 
the roots did not shew nearly the same amount 
of activity; therefore I felt more than half con¬ 
verted to the idea that root disturbance does in 
some cases promote root action and root forma¬ 
tion, as it is the check to the root system that 
doubt less pushes the bush to an increased activity 
in the roots to replace the loss by breakage. I 
would thereupon advise that Rose planting be 
done in October and November if possible ; and 
after planting, put a good mulching of manure 
over the roots. 

I may say that although a decided advocate of 
early planting, I am by no means an advocate of 
early pruning, for the present season is likely to 
prove disastrous to those who pruned in autumn 
or early winter, for the mild wet weather has 
caused the buds to push into leaf growth rapidly; 
but where the last year’s shoots are left full 
length, the topmost buds act as safety valves for 
the sap, and the lower buds remain dormant; 
the end of February is quite soon enough to 
prune finally, and then we generally get some 
I colder weather to check vegetation in March. 

Ootport. J. Groom. 


TREES AND SHRTTB& 


9185.— Pruning 1 Laurel hedges.— The 

best time to prune Laurel hedges is during the 
month of February, as the danger of severe 
frost is greatly diminishing as the days lengthen, 
and if left later, growth will be active. The 
best tool with which to cut Laurel or any other 
hedge is a sharp, strong knife, for if it takes 
a little more time than to do it with shears, 
the appearance of the work when finished is 
very much better. The leaves are so much 
mutilated when shears are used, that anyone 
trying a knife will never employ shears again. 
In many large gardens the cutting of Laurel 
banks and hedges forms an important item in 
the labour account, and when large limbs have 
to be removed, such as described by Thos. Powell, 
I have always found it far the best plan to cut 
them down close to the ground, for if cut at any 
given height from the ground they are very 
Original from 
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liable to die back, and Anally have to be 
removed. In the case of neglected hedges or 
banks clothed with Laurels that have got thin 
at the base, it is a good plan to retain any long 
pliable shoots at full length ; then saw off the 
largest limbs that are too stiff to bend, and layer 
the long shoots into the open spaces by digging 
out a trench and bending the shoot down to it, 
securing it from moving by stout wooden pegs, 
and cover well up with soil. The branch will 
emit roots during the following year, and form 
a new bush. In cutting back old hedges, they 
should be lowered at least a foot below the level 
they are intended to be kept at, so as to allow a 
fresh growth of young shoots to form a green, 
verdant surface.— James Groom, Goxport. 

The Maidenhair tree —To judge from 
the beauty of a specimen of the Maidenhair 
tree (Salisburia adiantifolia) GO feet in height in 
Messrs. Cutbush’s nursery on Highgate Hill, it is 
questionable if that usually unhappy-looking 
tree does not require an elevated and open 
position rather than the shelter generally 
thought necessary. Young plants appear to be 
as thrifty as the specimen alluded to. 

9163. — Propagating Aucubaa and 
Box. — These useful evergreen shrubs are 
readily increased by means of cuttings, and if 
“ F. White ” adopts the following plan he will pro¬ 
bably get 90 per cent, of his cuttings to make 
good plants : Proceed at once to take off good 
sized branches of the sorts it is desired to in¬ 
crease, and then slip off the side shoota where 
they divide into side branches; they will split 
readily with a little pressure. Then pare the 
heel by running a sharp knife round the edges, 
and take off the leaves about 6 inches up the 
stem. Shoots of about a foot long make good 
cuttings, and those with a heel slipped off at a 
joint, will be found to root quicker than those 
cut off below the joint, as in the case of bed¬ 
ding plants. Select a shaded position, and insert 
the cuttings firmly in rows a foot apart, and the 
cuttings 6 inches apart in the row. Cut a small 
trench with a spade, and insert a row of cuttings 
and firmly tread in, then dig over a foot of soil, 
and repeat the same, and there is little doubt as 
to the result.— J. Groom, Qoxport. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HARDY ANNUALS. 

These unquestionably rank amongst the most 
showy and useful plants which we possess, and 
not only that, but they may be raised and got up 
at a minimum of cost; whereas those of a more 
tender character require the assistance of glass 
and heat to raise them and get them ready for 
planting out. Instead of such attention as this, 
all that is necessary in the case of hardy annuals 
is to sow them in the beds or borders, which may 
be done either in the autumn or any time during 
February, March, or April, or even later, ac¬ 
cording to the varieties to be grown and the sea¬ 
son at which it is desired to have them come into 
bloom. The great advantage of sowing in autumn 
is that they not only flower much sooner, but 
they are, where the soil and climate suit them, 
always stronger and finer. In the management 
and treatment of autumn-sown annuals the best 
way is to have them in patches in a sheltered 
situation during winter, and then plant out the 
finest and strongest plants thinly very early in 
spring. In doing this warm, showery weather 
should be chosen, as then they receive less check 
and become re-established at once. To grow and 
bloom annuals well they must have rich ground, 
and therefore before planting it is always ad¬ 
visable to work into it plenty of manure, which 
should be well decomposed and dug in at a good 
depth, that the roots may be enticed down and 
find plenty on which to feed. These remarks 
also apply to those sown from this time onwards, 
and indeed to most annuals, the whole of which 
pay well for good cultivation. Why they are so 
often seen in poor condition is owing to their 
being sown on thin, hungry soil, and leaving 
them thick and crowded. Grown in deep rich 
ground and well thinned, they branch out and 
flower abundantly. The proper time to sow 
hardy annuals is when the earth is moderately 
dry, as then they are not apt to rot; and to in¬ 
sure getting the seed to germinate, it is a good 
plan to sow on a sprinkling of prepared sandy 
soil and then cover thinly with the same. This 
may easily bendone by running a little through 
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a fine sieve before and after the seeds are sown; 
the only care then required will be to keep off 
slugs when the seeds germinate, which may be 
managed by surrounding them with a ring of 
fresh-slaked lime and soot, which will not only 
ward off these pests, but be of material help in 
stimulating the plants. The latter should be 
thinned out gradually by the removal of the 
weakest from time to time till it can be seen 
that the others are safe and require the room, 
when they may be left to themselves. 

Varieties, —One of the first that will com¬ 
mend itself is the Candytuft, of which there are 
now several shades of colour ranging from pure 
white up to deep crimson. Most of the Candy¬ 
tufts are garden varieties, but all are so good and 
distinct, as to be well worth growing, and besides 
being useful in beds and borders, they are also 
well adapted for rockwork or banks, in either of 
which positions they spread rapidly, and flower 
with great freedom. Calliopsis,too,are very showy 
annuals, having brilliantly coloured flowers. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy amongst them is C. 
Burridgei, an exceedingly bright and effective 
kind. Calliop8is should not be sown till April, 
and the easiest way to get them up is to place 
a pot over them for a few days after sowing, as 
then the sun heat which the pot absorbs and 
holds within it warms the ground, and thus helps 
the seed to germinate. The annual varieties of 
Chrysanthemum are also very fine, and when 
better known, are sure to be largely grown, as 
the flowers, besides being of large size and fine 
form, are beautifully marked and of great value 
in a cut state. Besides the single varieties, 
there are several double ones, the flowers of 
which are as large as Marigolds, to which in form 
and appearance they bear a close resemblance. 
If sown or planted early, these Chrysanthemums 
will bloom the whole summer, and continue on 
till quite late in the autumn. Being strong 
growers, from one to three in a patch are quite 
sufficient, as they require much space. All the 
Clarkias, of which there are many, are quite 
worth having, and they do well in moderately 
good soil. Convolvulus minor should be largely 
grown for bedding, a purpose for which its habit 
and continuous blooming qualities render it 
specially suited, and where its rich blue and 
violet colours make it particularly telling, either 
alone or in combination with silver or other 
variegated Pelargoniums, with which it forms 
a fine contrast. Eschscholtzias, too, such as E. 
aurantiaca and E. Mandarin, are wonderfully 
showy, and will grow almost anywhere as regards 
soil, but they like sun, and when exposed to its 
influence send up their large, gorgeous, Tulip¬ 
like flowers in the greatest profusion. 

Godetiaa and Everlastings— Godetias 
are all so strikingly beautiful that no garden 
should be without them, and they are among the 
easiest annuals to grow. G. Whitneyi is the 
largest and finest, as this variety bears flowers of 
a satiny crirason-blush colour, and in good soils 
they measure quite i inches across. In shape 
and appearance they are Mallow-like, but the 
plant has thick, lance-shaped leaves, and is very 
compact in habit, and blooms with remarkable 
freedom. The next in point of merit are Lady 
Albemarle, the Bride, and Princess of Wales, all 
of which and several others are garden varieties 
that have originated from the first-named, but 
are different in sh^de and in the rich markings 
of their blossoms. Jlelichrysums, better known 
as Everlastings, are invaluable both for decora¬ 
tive purposes in borders and for the embellish¬ 
ment of vases in rooms, where, if gathered before 
they become too fully expanded and dried in 
the shade, they last fresh and preserve their 
colour the whole of the winter, or even for years. 
The larger kind, H. monstrosum, is the most 
showy of the whole, but H. bracteatum and 
compositum are the best for the ornamentation 
of glasses, as though smaller in size, they are 
very compact and brilliant, and dress well with 
Grasses, a combination that has a very pleasing 
and telling effect. Helichrysums are not very 
particular as to soil, and will flourish almost 
anywhere, but like sun and a warm, dry situation, 
where they come to perfection. 

Larkspurs and Lupines.— Larkspurs 
are exceedingly showy annuals, good alike for 
beds and borders, as they may be had both tall 
and dwarf, and for flowering habit are quite 
unsurpassed. If beds are made, the best way is 
to have a mixed packet of seed, as then there is 
plenty of variety; but for borders, patches of 


three or so of a sort are preferable, so as to b 
all of one colour together. Lupines, with tis 
large long spikes of Pea-shaped flowers, are 
very showy border plants’, where the large tii 
should be sown and grown singly, and ts 
smaller ones three in a clump. Poor sandy e 
suits Lupines well, and they bloom better it 
than in that which is rich. 

Mignonette and Nasturtiums 

nonette is too well known and appremtei 
require more than a passing notice, but com; 
Mignonette is now so far eclipsed by thccetf 
varieties, such as Miles’s Hybrid Spiral,as to I • 
comparatively speaking, like a mere weed >'* 
turtiums have also long been favourites, and 
too, have been improved to that degree 
render them among the most desirable of 
to have in a garden, for if there is an unsig::. 
object to cover, one has only to put it a ft 
seeds of some of the climbing kinds, am: t> 
will soon be np and adorn it with beauty: 
if there are beds to fill where a display otM 
colours is required, we have only to turn to i 
Tom Thumb section to get all that is reea 
These kinds are dwarf and compact, and h 
up a profusion of large brilliant blcts^ 
Unlike most annuals, they flower best in [■. 
soil; when grown in that of a deep richchara: 
they run too much to leaf and are not so d 
jointed and close in their habit 

Stocks of the German kind make ns; 
ficent beds ablaze with colour; they needu 
to be sown about the end of April very 
in rows where they are to stand. This is mi 
better than transplanting, as by doing that ti 
lose their tap root, and receive such a cbed 
to throw them prematurely into flower, 
grow Stocks well, the soil cannot be too nci 
deep, and therefore before sowing it should 
thoroughly broken up and heavily manured, i 
then raked down fine to get the seed in. 

Butterfly plants (Schiz&ntkus) m 
charming class of annuals, the flowers of 
resemble a butterfly with wings outspread i 
the petals are beautifully marked and 
The most showy amongst the Schizanthua 
S. papilionaceus, and S. retusus Grahannis. 
good and of great value for cutting. 

Sweet Peas must not be forgotteD, &.• * 
a few patches of them in the borders ninn:^ 
twiggy sticks or a row in the garden, therf is 
ways something to help to fill the flower ag 
and dress up epergnes. As there are so a 
sorts, the best way is to get a large pacht 
mixed seeds and grow them together, in 
manner the blending of the different ti'y 
produces a pleasibg effect. To have Swe?. r 
strong, they should be sown early, and: la 
up a supply, it is well to make another .**i 
later. ^ ^ 


ORNAMENTAL GRASSES. 
These, when well-grown, impart to an sriq 
ment a lightness and distinctive character*-! 
Fern fronds, handsome as they are, fail v* d 
Moreover, it is difficult to keep up the wd 
amount of cut Ferns without disfigurisrj 
plants; therefore, we should grow orcica 
Grasses for the purpose, thus sparing marr ti 
fronds. Most of the useful sorts are ea>ily 
from seeds. I sow them in March in tre * 
border on well prepared soil—the earlier £ 
month the better if the weather is favc-s-v 
I have found the kinds named below ‘- 1 
amongst the most useful. Agrostis r.^rcJ 
and pnlchella come into flower early. 1 
are about the very lightest that 
grown ; they are also often sown in pots : 
this manner are useful for furnishing 
Briza maxima and gracilis are two of tbeH 
the Quaking Grasses. I find the forme: -j 
especially valuable, and to arrange weil 
Water Lilies and similar subjects. 
also one of the best for cutting and dryer 
later use. If cut while the deep green t—' 
it, it retains its colour better than if left 
has assumed a brownish tinge. Lagnni' w 
(the Turk’s-head Grass) is one of the 
tinct kinds, as well as one of tbe tes’l 
keeping purposes if treated as just advirffl 
the case of the Briza. For bold arrac^ 
in association with large flowers tbs 
excellent kind. Another valuable Grsgj 
Eragrostis eleg&na; this is a later kin -I 
those previously named, and come* ic ^ 
for cut,. purposes up to the time 
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irly frosts spoil its colour. It is a some- 
»]. a stronger sort than the others; when well 
own it attains a height of from 2 feet to 
feet. It should therefore be allowed more 
om than the others in which to develop 
lelf. The following sorts are all useful and 
Istinct, viz., Anthoxantlmm gracile, Brizopy- 
roni siculom, Bromus briza?formis and giganteus, 
Hordeum jubatum, and I'aspalum elegans. Two 
oew kinds have recently been brought forward, 
nz. Rriza spicata and Bromus patulas nanus, 
both of which will doubtless prove useful. These 
Gra-ses, taken collectively, are about the best 
that can be annually raised from seed. Stipa 
pinnnta and elegantissima may be increased 
by division, perhaps, with more certain results 
than from seeds. These ornamental Grasses 
are all valuable in their seasons and for pre¬ 
serving for use afterwards—not, however, after 
they have been disfigured by drying. When 
Ihr-se raised from seed are well above the soil, 
it will be well to thin out any kind that has 
come up too thickly. This will throw more 
itamina into those that are left, rendering them 
more durable. The following annuals are all 
useful associated with Grasses, viz., Campanula 
Loreyiand its white variety,Catananche cterulea. 
Sweet Sultan (yellow), Rhodanthes, Linum 
?randiflorura coccineum, the Corn flowers in 
various colours, dwarf Poppies, single Dahlias, 
wd last, but not least, Gypsophila elegans and 
its variety rosea. Many more annuals might be 
named, but these are among the best for deco¬ 
rative arrangements and for using in conjunction 
with Grasses. One of the hardy perennials 
that may be raised from seed is Chelone barbata 
^occinea; this when in flower yields good spikes 
for trumpet vases. J. H. 


Himalayan Cowslip (Primula sikki- 
mensis).—This is a robust growing species, 
deciduous or herbaceous in our climate, and 
quite distinct from all other known species. It 
starts into growth quite late in the spring, say in 
April or early in May, and should have a shady 
position when in bloom, as ite delicate blossoms 
suffer from cutting winds and bright sunshine. 
Hitherto we have found it to succeed best in 
pots wintered in a cold frame, but it is quite 
hardy, and although it starts into growth very 
late in the spring as compared with other Hima¬ 
layan species, yet its after-growth is rapid, and 
its flower-spikes soon rush up from the Lettuce¬ 
like clusters of leaves a height of from 15 inches 
to nearly 2 feet, i.e., the strongest examples. 
The flower-stems are slender, powdered with 
snlphur-coloured dust, and surmounted by 
clusters of from ten to thirty gracefully pendu¬ 
lous, Bulphur-tinted, bell-shaped flowers. It is 
readily increased, either by seeds sown as soon 


give cut blooms, it is advisable to disbud as soon 
as the flower buds are large enough to enable 
this to be done. The quality found in individual 
flowers always more than compensates for the 
absence of quantity of bloom.— D 

-In reply to “ J. S.,** I might fay that the 

following are some of the best varieties of 
Pompone Chrysanthemums:—Adonis, rose and 
white ; Brilliant, crimson-scarlet; Diana, white, 
fine form; Madame Fould, cream, one of the 
best; Nemesis, bronze orange ; Ida, pale clear 
yellow; Bob, tine dark brown ; Perlc, rose-lilac ; 
President Morel, cinnamon, gold centre; M. 
Astro, golden yellow; Cedo No Hi, white, with 
brown spots; Madame Peuter, pure white.— 
A. H. Davis, Carshalton. 

9200.— Hyaclnthus oandloans— Bulbs 
of the Cape Hyacinth or Hyacinthus candicans 
may be planted now or up to the end of March. 
The earlier planted, however, the earlier will 
they make root. The bulbs are quite hardy, and 


Chrysanthemum8 as annuals -One 

)f the attractions of the future as regards Uhry- 
•anthemum culture, as in the culture of other 
popular garden flowers, will be the raising of 
varieties from seed. What lovely things must 
>e yearly thrown away by those who are always 
triving after some unattainable model, or after a 
nodel which when attained gives us globular, 
umpy flowers that no lady would wear or artist 
►aint if they could get one of the old fringed or 
asselled flowers of fifty years ago. The great 
ifliculty seems t« be the getting of good seeds, 
liven these, anyone can raise and bloom the 
lants the first season ; and this brings us to the 
oint that if Chrysanthemums were grown more 
enerally as annuals we should gain immensely in 
ariety and beauty compared with the present 
lan of nearly everyone growing the same va- 
eties. As to the incurved blooms, by all means 
it those grow them who care for them, but many 
esides myself long for some of the lovely semi- 
juble, single, and picturesque bits of fringe and 
issel, of gorgeous glints of colour which (as 
as long the case with Dahlias) are thrown 
way by the raisers of model show varieties 
rery year. Now, as to ripening seeds of Chry- 
nthemums, cannot this be done in a warm, 
■y, sunny greenhouse in this country aa well 
i in Guernsey or in Algeria? Will someone 
ndly give us a hint as to what varieties are 
kxI seed producers ? I mean of the Anemone- 
>wered and Japanese classes more particularly, 
once we can ripen our own seeds of these kinds 
obtain it from abroad, there seems to me no 
kxI reason why single and semi-double Chry- 
nthemums should not be as lovely and become 
popular as single Pyrethrums, single Dahlias, 
id that rare beauty amongst annuals, a single 
lina Aster, one of which I saw last autumn of 
rich crimson-purple, beside which Senecio 
ilcher, which is so much praised, looked like 
e veriest weed.—A. 

Digitized by 


Himalayan Cowslip (Primula slkkimensis). 
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as they are ripe in summer, or by careful divi¬ 
sion in autumn or spring. It is a charming and 
distinct companion for such as P. rosea and P. 
cashmeriana, and when more plentiful will 
become a great favourite for the supply of choice 
cut blossoms. 

9201—Pompone Chrysanthemums— 

A dozen good kinds of pompone Chrysanthe¬ 
mums should include Anemone flowered, fim¬ 
briated, and ordinary reflexed kinds. One of the 
finest stands of twelve kinds seen last autumn 
consisted of Mdlle. Marthe, white; Golden Mdlle. 
Marthe, yellow ; Mustapha, brown; St. Michael, 
orange ; St. Thais, chestnut brown : Bijou de 
Horticulture, pure white; Golden Cedo Nulli, 
pale yellow ; Autonius, canary-yellow; Madame 
Montels, white, yellow centre; Mrs. Wyness, 
rosy-lilac—the last three Anemone flowered; Mar¬ 
about, white, and Adele Presette.two of the best 
fimbriated kinds. If it is purposed to grow the 
kinds for exhibition, whether as plants or to 


may be left in the soil all the winter. This 
Hyacinth prefers deep holding soil, as its long 
and long-continued spike of flowers creates a 
great strain on the roots to sustain it. Beyond 
giving as good soil as possible, no special treat¬ 
ment is needed. The best effect is got when 
planted in clumps of three or six. amidst low 
growing shrubs.—A. 

9191— Mullein.— If the kind of Mullein 
enquired for he the weed-like Verbascum lanatum, 
which in its character very much resembles a 
woolly-leaved Foxglove, it can easily be raised 
from seed or by division of the roots. The 
plant throws up tall spikes, carrying small 
yellow flowers thnt seed freely. Seed may be 
sown either under glass, that the seedlings be 
planted out, or at once in the open ground. 
There is a variety of the Verbascum called 
hemorrhoidale, or blood coloured, but that is a 
greenhouse kind, And was introduced from 
Madeira in 1777. It is white flowered. It does 
Original from 
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Plants under trees —I would advise any¬ 
one wishing to cover the bare spaces under trees 
to try Periwinkles (Vinca major and minor), as 
after several unsuccessful attempts with dif¬ 
ferent shrubs, partial success has at last been 
obtained by the use of these plants in my own 
t*a*e. In order to give the Periwinkles a fair 
»tart, the soil around the trees, which is gene¬ 
rally a perfect mass of fibrous roots, should be 
replaced with fresh loam, and the Periwinkles 
planted in tufts about one foot apart. They 
should receive a good soaking with water after 
being planted, and be duly attended with the 
«ame until thoroughly established. I have also 
‘een Ivy luxuriate beneath Yew and other trees. 
-A. D. W. 
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not follow that because it possesses this pecu¬ 
liar name it is useful in stopping bleeding 
of the lungs, but some kinds may be so.—D. 

9168. — Pansies for exhibition.— Dark 
seifs—Mauve Queen, Alex. Watt, Sir Peter Coats. 
White grounds—Fair Maid, Miss Baird, Bertha, 
Mrs. Fraser, and Miss E. Cochrane. Yellow 
grounds—Jannie Macfarlane, Jennie Stewart, 
Matthew Pollock, John Waterston, Robert 
Pollock, Sir F. Roberts, William Robin, Tom 
White. Yellow seifs—Golden Queen and Gem. 
From the above I have got many prizes. Of 
seifs, Mauve Queen is the best; of white grounds, 
Fair Maid; and of yellow grounds, Matthew 
Pollock.— John Jardine, Jun., Kilmarnock , 
N.B. 


THIS COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extract* from, a Garden Diary — Feb. 12 to 
Feb. 17. 

Digging land for Cabbagos and Cauliflowers. Sowing 
Sweet Peas. Sowing Fulmer's French Beans in pots in 
heat. Sowing Radishes out-of-doors. Sowing Radishes 
hi frames planted with sprouted Potatoes. Sowing Ouions 
and Leeks. Potting off plants of Oxalis; also Chrysan¬ 
themums, and placing them in cold pits. Shifting a few 
Ten-week stocks into 6-inch pots. Pricking off Viola 
cornuta; also spring-sown Cauliflowers in frame. Putting 
in cuttings of Bouvardias, Fuclisias, scented Pelar¬ 
goniums, Verbenas, and Dracaenas. Getting baskets for 
conservatory planted with Nemophila, Saponaria, Musk, 
and Creeping Jenny. Planting Globe Artichokes for 
autumn bearing. Putting up wall tree protections. 
Manuring Rose beds ; also Globe Artichokes. Pruning 
espalier Apple trees. Cleaning Violet and Asparagus 
beds. Potting bulbs of Lilium aura turn and plunging 
them in sand outside ; also autumn-struck Verbenas and 
Dlelytras for next year's forcing. Pricking off Capsicums. 
Putting in cuttings of Mangles! and Christine Pelar- 

? miums; also some scented Verbenas and Heliotropes. 

lauting Potatoes under the protection of a south wall. 
Putting Artemisias out-of-doors. Boxing Ageratums 
and putting them into vinery. Putting young Migno¬ 
nette on sunny side of pits. Examining Rose-tree ties 
and re-staking them where necessary. 

Digging in manure amongst Gooseberry trees. Manur¬ 
ing Strawberries. Top-dressing Calceolarias with a good 
layer of cow manure; also Peach trees, Apricots, Pears, 
and autumn Raspberries. Putting soil consisting of four 
parts loam and two leaf-soil into Cucumber pit. Hoeing 
among young crops. Sowing Parsnips, also Radishes, 
under the protection of a wall, and netting them. Pot¬ 
ting off Petunias and placing them in Peach house ; also 
Lobelias, Adiantums after division, Gazanias, and Achi- 
menes. Pricking out more Lobelias, Celery, and Cauli¬ 
flowers, the latter in a two-light box. Sowing London 
White Cos and Malta Drumhead Lettuces; also Cham¬ 
pion of England and Veitch’s Perfection Peas, Broad 
Windsor Beans, Spinach, Dutch Forcing and Early Horn 
Carrots on south border, and Early Dutch Turnips. 
Shifting Golden Chain Pelargoniums into 6-inch and 
8-inch pots, putting three or four plants into a pot in 
order to make large plants, and placing them in heat on 
vinery shelves. Potting Heliotropes. Filling all spare 
cases with Cauliflower plants. Planting Jerusalem Arti¬ 
chokes. Preparing a pit for flrst Melons. Making ready 
cradles for the protection of tender bedding plants 
Starting third Peach house at 68 y by night. Potting 
autumn-struck Fuchsias into 8-inch pots for early flower¬ 
ing. Potting spare Cucumber plants in case of accident. 
Shaking out old scarlet Pelargoniums and re-potting 
them. Manuring orchard. Clipping Ivy on walls. 

Glasshouses. 

Epaorises. —The early flowering kinds 
should immediately they have done blooming be 
cut well back, reducing the last summer’s growth 
to one^third its length. This is the more necessary 
with the erect habited sorts, otherwise they get 
into such a weak, straggling condition as to 
occupy twice the room they should, and be equally 
objectionable in appearance. Although requiring 
to be treated similarly to Heaths in the matter 
of being drier at the roots now than in the 
growing season, they will bear keeping warmer 
in the winter; and if after the shoots have been 
cut in they are put for a few weeks in a night 
temperature of from 40° to 46° with plenty of 
-light and some air when the weather is fit in 
the day-time, they will be benefited by it. Treated 
in this way they will make growth earlier so as 
to admit of their being exposed to the open air 
sooner in the summer, with a disposition to 
bloom correspondingly earlier in the ensuing 
autumn. The bushy growing varieties, such as 
E. miniata, E. Eclipse, and E. grandillora, are best 
adapted for late flowering; and where there is 
means for keeping them back by the use of a 
cool north house, a succession in flower may be 
kept up until midsummer. Their long sprays of 
bloom, which stand well in water, are most useful 
for cutting. 

Azaleas and Camellias.— Where there 
is the convenience of a house with a northern 
aspect, so as to be little under the influence of 
the sun, it gives advantages in keeping up a 
display of flowers iu conservatories and for other 
purposes late iu/the'spring s uch sis is not possible 
Digitized by VjjtjOQIt 


where all the stock has to be treated in houses 
that are exposed to the full force of the sun. 
tioon after this time the sun begins to have 
power enough for some hours in the day to run 
up the temperature to an extent that moves the 
plants rapidly, even if all the air is given that 
they will bear; for it may not be out of place 
to note that even when there is no growth in 
motion, it is not well to subject plants to a full 
current of air through this and the next two 
months. If a selection of early and late blooming 
kinds of Camellias are grown, and they are 
treated in a manner to have their growth 
matured at different times, there is no difficulty 
in having them in flower from the beginning of 
September up to the end of May; but as a natural 
consequenee flowers that come in as late as the 
latter time do not last near so long as those pro¬ 
duced in the winter. There is little doubt that 
the growth and flowering of Camellias is less 
interfered with when the potting is done about 
the time the season’s growth is completed and 
the bloom-buds just beginning to form, as when 
it is carried out then the unavoidable breakage 
of the roots, which are very brittle, has less ad¬ 
verse influence on them than at any other season. 
But where there are plants that have been kept 
so long in small pots that their strength is there¬ 
by interfered with, it may be advisable to pot 
them before the growth begins. Where this is 
the case, the work should be done before the 
shoot-buds show signs of swelling, otherwise 
the season’s growth is sure to be affected, even 
if no more disturbance of the roots takes place 
than is necessary to remove the drainage. On 
this account it will be advisable not to wait 
until the blooming is over, for the loss of a few 
flowers now will in most cases be a less evil 
than failure of the crop of bloom another season. 

Oyolamen8.— The flowers of these are well 
adapted for cutting, being both pretty and last¬ 
ing well, but if too many are used in this way 
the plants suffer. If the flowers are severed from 
them in the usual manner by cutting, the stumps 
of their succulent stalks remaining generally 
decay down to the base and rot the young blooms 
that are springing up later, consequently it is 
in some respects better in gathering the flowers 
to pull the stalks out entirely, but if this is 
carried too far, so as to remove nearly all the 
flowers as they arrive at maturity, it seriously 
injures the bulbs; therefore, where the intention 
is to keep the bulbs, or more correctly speaking 
corms, there should only be a moderate quantity 
gathered. It is well to raise some from seed 
each year, as though not capable of producing 
so many blooms the first year as larger plants 
will, the first season of their flowering is often 
the most satisfactory. See that the young 
stock raised from seed last summer are well 
attended to. If they have been wintered in 
pans they should have been accommodated with 
a temperature of about 50° in the night, and 
stood dose to the glass, or the leaves are apt to 
become drawn and weakly. If treated in the 
matter of warmth as ordinary greenhouse plants, 
they make little progress during the winter, and 
take two years to bring them up to a size that 
renders them of much use for blooming. The 
temperature of an intermediate house appears 
to suit them best until they have attained a 
strong flowering state. Keep a close look-out 
for aphides, which conceal themselves on the 
undersides of the leaves of these plants much 
more effectually than on most things. 

Pelargoniums.— Any plants of the large 
flowering varieties that bloomed late, and were 
not cut down until after the usual time, and are 
not yet put into their blooming pots, should be 
moved into them at once. If at the same time 
the points of the shoots are pinched out the 
flowering will be thereby retarded, so that they 
will come in after the earliest are over, at which 
time they will be found useful. Examples of 
these and many other plants that are kept for 
late blooming soon acquire a habit of thus 
coming in late, consequent upon the treatment 
they receive, and may be had in after the bulk 
of the stock is over with little trouble in retard¬ 
ing. T. R. 

Flower Garden. 

Summer bedding arrangements.— 

The plants necessary for this purpose may now 
be propagated. Happily the increased and still 
growing interest now taken in hardy flowers does 
not render such matters so imperative as was the 
case a few years ago, simply because fewer 


tender plants are required, and these win 
gradually grow fewer still, as it is seen that 
equally pleasing, if less showy, arrangements can 
be made by means of hardy plants. In com- 
puting the numbers and kinds of plants needed, 
tender second-rate sorts are rejected whenever 
it is possible to do so without destroying the 
harmony of the general arrangement. Another 
way of reducing the number of tender plants is 
to plant them thinly in a given arrangement, 
and then clothe the ground beneath with a 
suitable hardy carpeting plant. One of the 
most admired beds we had last season was one 
very thinly planted with variegated Pelargonium 
May Queen, the undergrowth being Herniaria 
glabra, bright green, which set off to the be*t. 
advantage the white foliage and rosy pick 
blossoms of the Pelargonium—altogether an 
infinitely better arrangement than if there ha i 
been two hundred Pelargoniums in a 
instead of which there were not more than a 
score. I mention this arrangement as it shows 
what may be done in the direction of subduing 
the never-ending monotony of masses of colour 
so prevalent in some gardens. The sorts and 
numbers of plants required being decided, the 
next matter must be their 

Propagation. —This with the hardy seethe 
of dwarf carpeting plants is a small matter. 
they are all so readily increased by division, act 
only need dibbling in on any warm border, or, 
if the beds are now vacant, they may be at once 
planted in their allotted spaces. Antennarik, 
Cerastiums, Hedums, dwarf V r eronicas, Ajug&s, 
Uerniarias, and all plants of the same thicket¬ 
like character of growth must be fresh planted 
every season, for if left a second year, thhf. 
dense growth engenders mildew and decay, and 
the whole groundwork becomes patchy and 
sickly, faults which it retains throughout tk 
season. The half-hardy and tender section of 
plants also used for groundwork may, with a 
moderate amount of warmth, be increased almost 
as expeditiously as the foregoing. Golden 
Feather Pyrethrum may be grown from sed 
sown in pans, and pricked off in cold frames a 
soon as the plants can be handled. Mesemhrr- 
anthemum cordifoliura variegatum may be 
increased in the same way, and also by cutting?, 
which strike freely in pans or boxes set ol 
bricks over hot-water pipes, where a tem¬ 
perature of about 60° is maintained. Gun- 
phalium lanatum may be raised from cutting- 
struck in warmth and then transplanted into 
pots, Alternantheras by means of cuttings 
struck on hotbeds of leaves and litter, on which 
frames are placed containing about 4 inches c: 
light soil (peat and loam) made firm. Cuttings 
inserted about 2 inches apart quickly root, nni 
there they may remain till needed for planting 
in the beds, air of course being given to into 
a sturdy growth whenever the weather admit* 
of it. These plants are so rapidly increased flu: 
it is not necessary to put in cuttings till Yard 
has become well advanced; but the stock plan:? 
should now be given abundant heat, that cut¬ 
tings may be forthcoming when wanted ly¬ 
sines and Coleus strike anywhere if afEoriei 
warmth; the only' remark to make about tk-~ 
is that they should be used as sparingly as fu¬ 
sible. Lobelias should be raised from cuttings 
only; seedlings are usually so disappointing, 
being both irregular in growth and weedy as u< 
variety, that one wonders they are ever used at 
all. We strike them in a brisk heat, and im¬ 
plant to frames as soon as they are well rooted 
pots or boxes are never used. The herbaceous 
section of Lobelias are most satisfactory wkn 
increased by division, though they come fairly 
well from seed. Ageratums, Fuchsias, Gaznck 
Lantanas, Kocnigia variegata. Petunias, and Ver¬ 
benas quickly make root in a bottom-heat of 7" 
and will afterwards thrive vigorously in an in¬ 
termediate temperature. They should all k 
allowed plenty of space; a well-developed busby 
plant is equal to half a dozen lanky ones. Cal¬ 
ceolarias in cold frames should be thinned c-k 
by transplanting them to other frames, or in tk 
south of the kingdom they will now' do at k 
f oot, of south walls if protected in frosty wea:k: 
Violas and Pansies should be treated simii®k 
or if needs be, strong plants of these may tv 
be planted permanently. W. V. 

Fruit. 

Thrifty hands should now be turned to tb 
preparation of protecting materials of *•© 
kind, as we can hardly expect a mild winter Ik 
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the past to pass away without a few sharp 
spring frosts, and it not nnfreqnently happens 
that one particularly treacherous forepart of the 
night suddenly changes to a sharp frost the fol¬ 
lowing morning, and settles the fruit crop for the 
season. With this dearly-bought experience in 
view, all who have gardens in low, damp situa¬ 
tions will do well to be prepared to cover up on 
the instant, if they do not make a point of 
seeing everything safe before they retire for the 
night. So much having been written upon the 
protection of the blossoms of fruit trees, it may 
be well to guard young beginners against the 
abuse of materials placed within their reach, as 
excessive covering very often forces a weak, 
premature growth which is killed, whilst its 
judicious application retards, exposes, and pro¬ 
tects in time of need. 

For walls, the first requirement is a broad 
coping of glass, if possible, 2 feet wide and 
portable, as everything should be cleared away 
when danger of spring frosts is over. In front 
of the trees several thicknesses of fishing-net 
may be suspended permanently. Canvas, Frigi* 
domo, or an excellent and less expensive ma¬ 
terial called grey baize, sent out by Messrs. 
Veitch, of Chelsea, may be used as curtains or 
blinds, but they must be drawn up or aside 
every day, otherwise the danger to which I have 
alluded will soon be present in the form of weak, 
blanched flowers, which cannot be expected to 
set and swell into luscious fruit. Apricots will 
be the first to require attention. These may be 
coped and poled, but the nets must not be sus¬ 
pended until the blossoms begin to open. Next 
will come the early Peaches, but as these are 
still drawn away from the walls, and nailing in 
will be deferred until a late period, arrange¬ 
ments must be made for rapid despatch when 
the proper time does arrive. Work in orchards 
may still be carried on as opportunity serves, 
and stocks may be partially cut back prelimi¬ 
nary to grafting in the spring. A mild season 
being favourable to early enlargement of fruit 
buds, small birds are generally troublesome; 
hence the .importance of dusting with soot and 
lime w'hen wet, or syringing with the same in so¬ 
lution after the trees are pruned. 

As many kinds of Strawberry are already 
throwing up their crowns, any deferred cleaning 
and top-dressing must be proportionately early, 
otherwise the flowers will suffer. Many people 
have an idea that rotten manure is the best top¬ 
dressing for Strawberries, but in old gardens 
already too full of animal and vegetable matter, 
a good dressing of soot, followed by 2 inches of 
fresh loam, will produce better crops of finer 
flavoured fruit. If not already done, autumn¬ 
bearing Raspberries must now be cut over quite 
close to the ground. Belle de Fontenay is a fine, 
large fruited kind, and well worthy of general 
cultivation. W. C. 

Vegetables, 

J ust now is a very good time to plant Shallots, 
than which few crops pay better or command a 
readier sale. The land which we use for this 
crop is not rich, but should be well worked and 
made as fine as a heap of sifted ashes. We draw the 
drills for them about l£inch deep, fill them up to 
the level of the ground with burnt refuse, and 
in this we plant the bulbs a foot apart. Shallots 
often become mildewed, occasioned by being too 
deeply embedded in the soil; hence the reason 
of planting so shallow that all the bulbs may 
be above the soil when matured. A most useful 
spring crop may be had by planting small Onions 
just now, to pull and use in a green state. These 
Onions planted on the edges of borders look trim 
and smart. Small sowings of Celery may now 
be made in boxes for very early use, but the main 
crop 1 never sow until the second week in March. 
Of early Cauliflower (Dean’s Snowball is the 
best here), a boxful should be sown at once. 
The same may be said of Lettuces of the true 
Cos variety, which stands at the head of its 
class. We are busy planting Potatoes in frames, 
sowing Radishes, early Carrots ; and here I must 
remark if nice, clean grown Carrots are wished 
for, mix plenty of sand in the compost in which 
they are grown, and you will not be disappointed. 
Cover up more Seakale and Rhubarb, and keep 
up a good supply of Asparagus and French 
Beans. Our young plants of Tomatoes are now 
in single pots (8-inch ones). We intend planting 
a house with them next week. The winter plants 
are now done; therefore, directly we can get the 
house thoroughly cleaned/ w^ shall plan ; the 
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spring batch. Our winter Cucumbers are still 
bearing, and doing us good service. Our young 
plants for pits are now potted, and will be ready 
quite as soon as they are wanted. As to salads, 
the large variety of Chicory called Witloof is 
just now most useful. We place a dozen roots 
in a large flower-pot, and blanch them in the 
Mushroom house. Keep up successions! sowings 
of Mnstard and Cress, and when well up re¬ 
move them into cool houses. R. G. 


WORK IN THE TOWN GARDEN. 

In the outer suburbs of London or other large 
towns the planting of shrubs may still be pro¬ 
ceeded with, but where the air is very impure or 
smoky it will be much better to defer all work of 
this sort till March or April, as before directed. 
Remember that for nearly all kinds of shrubs 
and trees a very rich soil is not needed, and 
manure of all kinds should be avoided. Nothing 
suits these better than a sound loam, and if the 
ordinary soil of the garden has become at all 
sour or sodden, as very often occurs in town 
gardens if neglected for any length of time, or 
is “ out of heart,” as a farmer would say, or in 
other words impoverished, a cartload of fresh, 
sound loam from the country will do more good 
than any description of manure. A little of this 
fresh material should be worked in round the 
roots of each tree or shrub when planting, and 
when all is finished a slight surfacing of the 
same is a wonderful help. It is of the greatest 
importance in work of this kind to see that the 
roots are not buried too deeply; the setting on 
of the roots, or “collar ” as it is termed, should 
not be buried more than 2 inches or 3 inches, 
and the roots being evenly spread around, and 
just covered with soil, all should be trodden in 
until perfectly firm and solid; shrubs loosely 
planted never thrive. The trodden surface 
should afterwards be lightly roughed up with a 
rake or many-tined fork ; or the ground may be 
just covered with fresh, loose mould, as recom¬ 
mended above. 

Roses are not by any means to be recom¬ 
mended as suitable for the decoration of the 
town garden; still, on the very outskirts of a 
town it is possible to induce a few select kinds 
to grow and flower fairly well for a few years by 
affording them very rich and wholesome soil, 
and constant care and attention. If a Rose will 
live at all, the beautiful Gloire de Dijon will 
succeed better than any other. It is of this 
variety that Canon Hole, in his delightful book 
on Roses, says that if by any possibility he were 
to be condemned to possess only one variety, he 
should request to be supplied with a good strong 
plant of Gloire de Dijon. We quite concur in 
this judgment, and recommend those who love 
Roses and can grow them at all, to plant Gloire 
de Dijon ad libitum. Aimee Vibert is a good 
Rose for a doubtful atmosphere, and others of 
the more vigorous growing kinds in the Tea and 
Noisette sections will do fairly well with care. 
Among the Hybrid Perpetuals, General Jacque¬ 
minot seems to stand smoke better than almost 
any other ; John Hopper, in spite of its vigorous 
habit, does not possess nearly so strong a consti¬ 
tution. Perhaps Alfred Colomb, Beauty of Wal¬ 
tham, Dupuy Jamain, Edouard Morren, Jules 
Margottin, Marie Baumann, Pierre Notting, 
Reynolds Hole, Senateur Vaisse, and Victor 
Verdier are about the next best for planting 
in the town or rather suburban garden. 

In the greenhouse things should be 
looking a little brighter with the increased day¬ 
light and power of snn. Primulas will in some 
cases be getting rather exhausted after con¬ 
tinuing in flower for two or three months. A 
little guano or manure water of some kind will 
enable these to keep bright for a short time 
longer. The same may also be administered to 
Hyacinths coming into flower; in any case these 
should never want for water ; they should also 
be kept quite close to the glass, to keep them 
dwarf and stocky. Spiraeas will now be starting 
into growth; if possible, place a few in a gentle 
heat, which will bring them on faster and do 
them no harm. Let them be abundantly sup¬ 
plied with water, or they will suffer. Arum 
Lilies if treated in the same manner in all 
respects will shortly come into a beautiful bloom. 
If a little extra warmth can be afforded them for 
a week or two afterwards, pot off singly all 
kinds of Geraniums, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
and others that have stood in store pots through 


the winter. If not, it is better to let them alone 
for a month yet. B. C. R. 

HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 

FLOWERS AND PLANTS FOR ROOMS. 
Hyacinths in pots are now some of our most 
useful room decorations. We grow six together 
in a 10 inch pot, always preferring the single 
kinds and using well proved varieties of low 
price. Our favourites are Norma, pale pink; 
Amy, rosy red; Grand Lilas, pale grey-blue; 
Charles Dickens, lilac-blue ; Alba superbissima 
and Grandeur & Merveille, white; Chateaubriand, 
yellow. A few pots of the same grown singly 
come in for mixed arrangements. Single kinds 
are of higher decorative value than the double 
from their more graceful form and greater 
beauty and variety of colour. A prize double 
Hyacinth is a solid cylinder of bloom, stiff and 
ungraceful; the bells are tightly packed together, 
and individually choked by the extra petals. The 
flower of a single kind, such as those mentioned, 
is a graceful cluster, having as many bells as the 
stalk should carry. The beauty of form of each 
separate bell may he seen, and the varying 
colour of the tube with its little stalk and tiny 
! bract; also the tinting of the stalk in harmony 
with the colour of the flower, the play of light 
and shade in the recesses of the cluster and the 
slight droop of the bells, points of interest that 
are all lost in the double Hyacinth. A deep 
dish of blue and white china holds delicate 
white clusters of Clematis indivisa lobata with 
its own handsome leathery leaves. A vase¬ 
shaped silver race-cup, standing about a foot 
high, is arranged with large leaves and rather 
large-leaved sprays of dark green Ivy and tho 
large Christmas Roses; one trailing piece of the 
Ivy passes over the side of the cup and across 
the front, and is kept in place by being passed 
through the opposite handle. A large Venetian 
embossed copper bolds two pots of Acanthus 
latifolius, with groups of Paper*white Narcissus 
shooting up through their dark foliage — a 
pleasant reminder of South Italian winters. 

9087.—Plants for Fern case— The fol¬ 
lowing Ferns all do well in a case, with the same 
treatment as the Trichomanes. I have marked 
with b those that are most suitable for hanging 
baskets: b Adiantum sethiopicum, 9 inches; 
Adiantum hispidum, 12 inches; b Asplenium 
flabellifolium, 4 inches ; b Asplenium monanthc- 
mum, 9 inches; Doodia aspera, 12 inches ; Dory- 
opteris palmata, 12 inches; Lastraea glabella, 

9 inches; b Lomaria lanceolata, 6 inches; 
Lomaria THerminieri, 12 inches; b Niphobo- 
lus lingua, 9 inches; b Niphobolus rupestris, 

3 inches; Platyloma rotundifolia, 12 inches; 
Polystichnm triangulum, 6 inches; b Pteri.s 
serrulata ; Todeas and Hymenopbyllums, all 
varieties.—B. C. R. 

Calceolarias in windows.—I have seen 
it stated that herbaceous Calceolarias do not 
make good window plants for towns, bnt I have 
tried them for three years, and have succeeded 
well with them. Get young plants in the spring, 
potting them in 5-inch pots, boil, sandy loam 
and leaf mould, and mulch them with horse 
manure. I had last year six large heads of 
bloom 18 inches high.—J. M. 

9192.— Window plants for show.— 
44 Tuberose” asks for a list of plants suitable for 
exhibiting during the coming summer as win¬ 
dow plants. I have always taken note of cot¬ 
tagers’ exhibits at country flower shows, and the 
following list forms the plants of which they 
are usually composed—viz., Fuchsias, Zonal Pe¬ 
largoniums, Pelargoniums (of the large show 
varieties), Petunias (double or single), Coleus, 
Musk or Mimulus, Calceolaria, Begonia Wel- 
toniensis or the newer tnberous-rooted sorts. 
Myrtles, Paris Daisies or Marguerites, Balsams, 
Ivy-leaved Geraniums. The above are of easy 
culture, and may be grown fit for exhibition in 
a window. — J. G., Hants. 

- A collection of nine window plants 

should include at least one-third grown only fe e 
their foliage—such, for instance, as a good Ficus 
elastica (the noble leaved Indiarubber Plant), a 
good Adiantum cuneatum or Maidenhair Fern, 
and one Begonia Rex, which has large, hand¬ 
some, shield-like leaves that turn one way, and 
are very effective in a window. Then for flower¬ 
ing plants there should be rich scarlet, white, and 
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double pink-flowered Zonal Pelargoniums, first- 
rate kinds being Vesuvius, Eureka, and the 
double pink Madame Thibaut. The other plants 
should include one fan-trained Fuchsia of any 
free blooming kind, one scarlet or pink-flowered 
Begonia, tuberous rooted, and of any free 
flowering kind ; and, not least, one good single 
or double Petunia, always a good window plant. 
If well grown, and at the time of the exhibition 
at their best, such a collection would be very 
hard to beat.—A. D. 

9187.— Geraniums in winter.— -It is very 
natural that Geraniums in the window of a warm 
room should push growth and draw very much. 
The plants should be in a room where fires are 
made only in severe weather, or now and then 
to exclude the damp. Plants that have become 
so drawn must be left alone yet, and be cut 
back fairly hard at the end of March. The tops 
will then make very good cuttings, and the 
plants breaking new growth will soon make 
strong robust ones if given plenty of light and 
air. Thus treated the plants will not bloom till 
May, but if allowed to grow on in their drawn 
state they will flower in a few weeks.—A. D. 


INDOOR PLANT& 


NOTES ON PROPAGATING. 
Tuberous Begonias.— Where the stock is to 
be increased, these should now be potted in a good 
light soil, say equal parts of loam and leaf- 
mould, and plunged in a bottom-heat of from 
60° to 70°, when they will at once start into 
growth, and when of sufficient length the young 
shoots may be taken as cuttings. In doing this 
it is not necessary to sever them at the joint; 
they should be cut immediately above one, thus 
leaving a base from which other shoots will 
push, and as there is sufficient length of stem 
from one joint to the other, it will not be neces¬ 
sary to remove any leaves for the purpose of 
insertion. Put the cuttings singly in 2^-inch 
pots if large, and three or four around a 4-inch 
pot if smaller, using the soil just recommended, 
except that it must be sifted and a fair propor¬ 
tion of sand mixed with it. Cuttings thus 
treated and kept moderately close will soon 
root, but from their succulent nature they are 
liable to damp if kept too moist. This is the 
course pursued in the case of individual varieties, 
but it is not so much practised as formerly, 
owing to the fact that seeds saved from good 
flowers are readily obtainable, and if sown now 
produce good flowering plants the first season. 
Being very minute, they require care in sowing, 
and more especially in watering. Whether sown 
in pots or pans, both should be quite clean and 
well drained; then fill to within a quarter-inch 
of the top with light, open soil, consisting of 
three parts leaf-mould, one of loam, and a liberal 
admixture of sand, the whole being sifted 
through a sieve with quarter-inch meshes, and 
pressed down moderately firm. An even surface 
being now obtained, give the pots a good water¬ 
ing through a fine rose sufficient to saturate the 
whole, and then while still wet sprinkle the 
seeds thinly over the surface, to which from its 
moist condition they will at once adhere. No 
covering is necessary, but place a pane of glass 
over the pot, when the seeds will readily germi¬ 
nate ; then the glass must be removed. Thus 
treated, they come up more satisfactorily than 
when covered with soil. 

Fuchslaa.—A good deal of attention has 
been directed lately towards treating Fuchsias 
as annuals, i.e., raising them from seeds in the 
spring and flowering them during the ensuing 
summer. Last year I obtained a fine lot of 
flowering plants in this way. For this purpose 
the seeds should be sown at once, placed in a 
gentle heat, and as soon as the young plants are 
large enough they should be pricked off, for they 
are very liable to damp off just at the surface of 
the soil. 

Deutzias and Azaleas.— Where Deut¬ 
zias are forced there will be a fine crop of young 
shoots, which, if taken off, strike within a fort¬ 
night, and if then potted in small pots will make 
good little plants by April, when they may be 
planted out. The plants must not be removed 
into a cooler place before the cuttings are taken, 
or the check they then receive will very much i 
retard the rooting process. Young growths of 
Azaleas made in heat in this way strike readily 
if put in pots of sandy peat and kept close till 
rooted, but in their case a sharp look-out must 1 
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be kept for their great enemy, thrips, which in 
the dose atmosphere of the propagating house 
increase rapidly. 

Bouv&rdias. —Where these are propagated 
from the roots the present is a good time to do 
so, but the best plan is after the plants have 
done flowering to give them a rest by keeping 
i them somewhat dry, and in as oool a tempera¬ 
ture as possible consistent with health; then 
about the middle of January introduce them into 
heat, and as they then start at once into growth 
take off the young shoots and treat them as one 
would Fuchsias and similar plants, when they 
•will strike readily. T. 


SOWING 8MALL SEEDS. 

In sowing the smallest kind of seed my practice 
is to place in small pots to within an inch of the 
top rich mould, lightened with silver sand, having 
first put in plenty of good draining material. 
Then holding the pot a few seconds under water, 
I allow what remains of it at the top to perco¬ 
late through the soil. Then, sprinkling the seed 
on the surface, I cover the pot with a flat piece 
of glass large enough to overhang all round. I 
have a supply of small squares that I keep for 
this purpose. The pot is then placed on a warm 
shelf in the greenhouse, and allowed the full 
benefit of the sun’s rays. The glass has the effect 
of checking evaporation by confining the mois¬ 
ture. Should, however, the heat be excessive, a 
piece of white paper laid on the glass answers 
the purpose of a shade. Treated in this way the 
pots seldom require a second watering before 
the young plants show themselves; but should 
it appear that any of them are becoming dry, 
they should be held in water for a short time 
nearly up to the rim, and not replaced on the 
shelf till a sufficient supply of water has been 
absorbed, as the surface of the mould will indi¬ 
cate. The seeds of the perennials that do not 
take a long time to germinate should be treated in 
this way, and I would here caution those who 
have old seeds supposed to be past germination 
not to throw them away until they have been 
tested in this way. Two years ago I got some 
seed of Mimulus cupreus and sowed it in the 
manner just described; but happening to have 
by me some small packets of seed sent me by a 
friend a year or two previously, and which I had 
by chance lost sight of, I discovered among them 
a packet of this very sort. Accordingly, when I 
sowed the new seed in its pot, I kept a segment 
of the round surface bare, reserving it for my 
friend’s packet, from which I poured a quantity 
into the vacant space, not expecting that even a 
single seed would grow, as I had reason to think 
that it must have been lying about in its paper 
envelope for three years at least. In the usual 
time the new Beed produced plants in abundance, 
while the segment remained bare. I kept the 
glass on, as it was a protection to the seedlings, 
and would not be in their way for some time. 
But one morning, about a month after the ap¬ 
pearance of the first, I noticed that the segment 
was beginning to turn green, and in a very few 
days the mould was completely hidden by the 
numerous little seedlings that hiul filled the space 
purposely allotted to them; and it was from 
these that plants of the best colours were pro¬ 
duced. 

I will mention another instance of old seed re¬ 
maining in the ground longer than new. Four years 
ago I procured some seed of the Rubus deliciosus. 
What was sown in the March of that year ger¬ 
minated in April of the following year; the 
remainder of the seed sown after being kept a year 
did not show above the ground for full two 
years. I have now some seeds of Clematis coc- 
cinea sown last spring the appearance or which I 
hope to witness either in this month or the next. 
I doubt much if anything is gained by stimulating 
such seeds with bottom heat. They seem as 
though they liked to take their own time for 
remaining under ground, and, like the seeds 
of the common Hawthorn, they are sure to ger¬ 
minate if in a healthy state when placed in the 
soil. _ B S. 

Ferns for cutting. —Some useful Ferns 
for cutting for button holes and small glasses 
will be found in Adiantum Pacotti, after the 
style of cuneatum, but more compact; Adiantum 
Victoria, a remarkably vivid green variety, with 
pinnules resembling those of A. scutum, but 
close in habit; and Pterls interoat md P. 
mutilata. These kinds are grown well in Messrs. 
Cutbush’s nursery at Highgate. 


VARIETIES OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The great number of Chrysanthemums nov in 
cultivation sadly bewilders many a small grove, 
and the want of systematic classification prevents 1 
a selection useful for early and late being made I 
by them. I venture therefore to subjoin a list 
which I drew up for my own satisfaction, oat of i 
a collection of considerable size, in the hope that 
it may be of use to someone who admires and 
grows this fine autumn flower. To facilitate 
matters, I have placed in each list of coloan 
names of the varieties in the order in which they 
flower, so that anyone who wishes for a late or 
early variety of any given colour may choose 
accordingly from the top or bottom of the 
list:— 


Elaine (J) 

Mrs. G. Bundle 
White Beverley 
Felicity 


White. 
Virgin Queen 
Snowstorm 
White Globe 
Mdlle. Moulise(J) 


Fair Maid of 

Guernsey (J) 
Princess of Teck 


Aigle d*Or 
Golden Empress 
of India 


Yellow. 
Golden Beverley 
Jardin dee 
Plantes 


Peter the Great fJ) 
Gold Thread (4) 
Fulton (J) 


Bkd-brown. 

Early Bed Dra- I Kamakura (J) I Julie Lagravcre 
gon (J) I Mona. Crouaae (J) J Tukio (J) 

LILAC. 

James Salter (J) I Glolre de Tou- I Lady Slade 
Mrs. Sharpe | louse (J) | Lady Godiva(J) 


Where all are good and useful varieties for 
general purposes, I make no distinction beyond 
putting “ J.” for Japanese varieties. E. H. W. 


BEGONIAS AND THEIR CLASSIFICATION 

9175.—Begonias belong more to the plant- 
stove than the greenhouse, but with the aid oh 
hotbed they may be grown with some success 
The Rex varieties are grown solely for th* 
beauty of their foliage. They may be kept dry 
all the winter, and they will start into a fret 
growth with the aid of a little heat in spring 
The sorts that flower in winter must have the 
comfort of a stove. The stemless kinds are 
propagated by means of the leaves, and those 
that have a shrubby habit, by cuttings of the 
young wood in the spring. The cutting? should 
be about 2 inches in length, and taken from the 
tops of the young shoots. They should be in¬ 
serted in sand, and placed under a beil-glas* 
The cuttings must not be kept either too clc^e 
qt too moist, and they must be shaded 
from the sun until they are well rooted. 
When they are fairly started, they 
must be potted off singly into 2£-inch pot*. 
After potting, the plants must be kept in a grav¬ 
ing temperature of about 70°, and partially 
shaded from the sun. They should have every 
facility afforded them to grow strong by being 
potted as fast as they require it, until they 
reach 8-inch or 9-inch pots, and the growth should 
be completed by the end of August, to afore 
them time to ripen their wood and set their 
flower buds. They should then be placed in & 
cool and airy house for a time, and this will in¬ 
duce them to flower abundantly in a warm hocse 
during the spring months. As soon as the sea¬ 
son is over, winch will be about the end cf 
March, they must be pruned, but not too hard, 
and when they begin to break take them out of 
the pots, shake away nearly all the old soil and 
repot in one size larger. If they are then plunged 
in a bottom-heat of about 80° they will start 
into growth immediately. They will grow, but 
not so quickly if they are placed upon the 
shelves of the vinery or stove. Keep rather dry 
until they make fresh roots, and when pot-bound 
give them liquid manure once a week. Tb? 
tuberous kinds must be dried off after flowering:, 
and the pots be placed on their sides to keep 
them dry. The compost should consist of good 
turfy loam and leaf-mould. The loam should be 
broken up roughly, and some small crocks and 
sand mixed with it. A. H. Davis. 

Carihalton. 


9196.—Poinsettias after flowering- 

Keep old plants of Poinsettias rather dry at thi 
root for a month or so after flowering, then eff 
them down close to the old cut of last year; tb 
tops can be utilised for cuttings; every bud wil 
make a plant if cut with about two inches of ok 
wood, and inserted in sandy soil, and plunge 
in a brisk bottom beat; the old plants if se 
in a light position and kept moist at the roe 
will soon send up shoots, and when these ar 
about 8 indies long the plants should be re 
Qri: 
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potted. A stove temperature of about 60 to 65 
decrees at night and 75 degrees by day, with 
plenty of moisture, suits the PoinBettia well.— 
James Groom, Go*port. 


EUPHORBIA JACQUINIIEFLORA. 
Viewed either as regards its general usefulness 
or for the exquisite beauty of its bright cerise- 
coloured flowers, the Euphorbia jacquiniieflora 
stands quite unrivalled as a winter-blooming 
plant, and is one of those good things of which 
it may truly be said that one can cut and come 
again, as the cutting is but the prelude to a 
fresh crop of flowers being produced, for the top 
is no sooner removed than the plants break 
again, and, from having more branches, are even 
more attractive than before. The loss of so much 
growth as is necessarily entailed where cut 
blooms are in great request, is a serious matter 
for most plants, but in the case of the Euphorbia 
jacqoiniacflora no damage is done by the cut¬ 
ting. and its value is not deteriorated in any 
way beyond the loss of its flowers, the removal 


cover the back wall or roof the stove, which is 
perhaps the best way of all to cultivate it where 
quantities of cut flowers are required. Planted 
out in a well-drained border, and grown in this 
way, with sufficient room for its branches to 
spread and develop themselves, there is scarcely 
any limit to its capacity for blooming, especially 
if it be so situated as to have plenty of light and 
sunshine to consolidate and ripen the wood, 
which is a very important matter with all sappy 
plants of this class. An intermediate-house suits 
it even better than a stove, as a temperature 
varying between 55° and 65° is ample for it 
during the whole of the winter, provided the 
atmosphere is correspondingly dry ; and flowers 
that expand under such conditions always possess 
more substance and last considerably longer than 
those that are subjected to more heat. 

Treatment when planted out.— If 
planted out in either of the above structures, it 
is of the greatest importance that the border 
should be well drained, for although fond of 
water when growing freely, anything approach¬ 
ing a wet and sour state of the soil is fatal to 


possible, and then to nip out the ends of the 
shoots to induce them to break again, which 
will greatly multiply the number of sprays 
for cutting, and they will be of a more 
convenient size than those on the main 
branches; but the stopping should not be 
deferred later than the end of July or middle 
of August, otherwise there will not be sufficient 
time to ripen the lateral growth formed after¬ 
wards. To aid in this mutter, th»» plants should 
be kept somewhat drier at the roots in the 
autumn with a corresponding diminution of 
atmospheric moisture, which will soon harden 
the wood and induce them to form plenty of 
flower-buds that will readily expand when water 
is again applied after the turn of the year. 

Training. —The habit of Euphorbia jacqui¬ 
niieflora renders it very suitable for training 
loosely to trellises, and where convenience does 
not exist for planting it out, fine specimens may 
be grown in this way from which immense 
quantities of bloom may be cut, or that will be 
aglow with colour, and objects of great beauty 
for decorative purposes where large plants are 



A Fine Winter Flower, Euphorbln Jnoimnlicflora. 


of which only forms part of the requisite 
pruning to which the plants have to be subjected 
later on in order to get young wood for propa¬ 
gating or to grow on for another season’s dis¬ 
play. Although the individual blooms are small, 
they are produced in such profusion and are so 
elegantly arranged as to form the most charming 
nat ural wreaths for ladies' hair, for which pur¬ 
pose they are peculiarly adapted, and are always 
special favourites. Besides being of such great 
value for cutting, they are equally serviceable 
is pot plants for decorative purposes in either 
large or small sizes, the latter of which are 
ipecially suited for the embellishment of dinner- 
tables, where their gracefully arching branches 
ind the rich glow of colour of the flowers with 
which they are so thickly studded show off to 
jreat advantage in contrast with the usual sur- 
•oundings. 

Euphorbia jacquimcflora is naturally of a loose, 
draggling habit, but nevertheless it is a very 
ractable plant to manage, and readily conforms 
o any mode of training or to any style of growth, 
Tom the weak bush form of from 1 foot to 
• feet high, up to th. torgeg^ne.or 


success. In a border of 2 feet deep, at least 6 
inches ought to be given up to drainage, and 
this should consist of broken bricks or some 
warm, dry absorbent material of that kind, over 
which it will be necessary to place some rough, 
freshly-cut turves, in order to prevent the soil 
from working in amongst it, thus filling up the 
interstices and defeating the object in view. The 
remaining space should then be filled up with a 
mixture of peat and loam or leaf-soil, and the 
latter in about equal proportions, with a liberal 
admixture of sharp clean sand to keep the whole 
open and porous. A plant turned out at once 
under such favourable conditions will not be 
slow in establishing itself if properly cared for 
during the summer; and where space can be 
afforded, l know of nothing more deserving or 
serviceable, or that will make a better return, 
that this beautiful Euphorbia, affording, as it 
does, plenty of cut flowers for at least two 
months during the dullest time of the year, when 
flowers of a bright colour are sadly deficient, and 
consequently doubly appreciated. The best way 
of treating this plant when it is planted out, is 
to allow it to fill the allotted space as quickly as 


required. Neat light wire frames made pyramid- 
shape are the best for the purpose of training 
them on, as being less conspicuous than stakes, 
they are not so obtrusive, and accord better in 
size with the branches; but when treated in this 
manner, the tying should be done in such a way 
as to leave the branches tolerably free, that the 
plants may be natural looking instead of having 
that stiff, formal appearance so objectionable to 
a well-trained eye. Excepting for warm con¬ 
servatories or greenhouses, the Euphorbia 
jacquiniieflora is not available; and even in 
these, to be safe, it must undergo a preparatory 
process by a gradual inuring to the change. 
Plants required for this kind of work should 
never be grown in bottom-heat nor in a tempera¬ 
ture higher than is absolutely necessary, that the 
change they undergo on removal may be as slight 
as possible. When subjected to bottom-heat, there 
are few things that will endure a house many 
degrees lower than the one they have been grown 
in, and Euphorbias are as sensitive to this as 
most plants, and equally quick in showing how 
much they resent it. In a low temperature such 
as that of the consefv&toiy. Ojr, greenhouse, care 
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should be taken to set them in the warmest 
position away from draughts, or where air 
is admitted, and never to give more water at 
• the roots than is absolutely necessary to keep 
them from flagging. 

Treatment during* summer. —When 
shelves in the plant stove become too hot and dry 
for the well-being of the plants in summer, they 
may with advantage be transferred to any pit or 
frame, where they will be more under command, 
and can be syringed and treated as occasion re¬ 
quires. Unless during the very hottest part of 
the day, shading will be unnecessary, and if 
closed early and damped overhead, there will be 
no difficulty in maintaining them in robust 
health with the leaves in that fresh, glossy con¬ 
dition that adds so much to their beauty. In 
whatever situation they are grown they should 
always be kept well up to the glass, that they 
may be as short-jointed as possible, and make a 
firm woody growth. When simply required for 
cutting from, and good sprays are the objeet 
aimed at, the plants should be allowed to have 
pretty much their own way during the summer, 
and when winter sets in they should be ranged 
along the front wall of the stove close up to the 
glass, under which the tops am be loosely tied 
to string strained from rafter to rafter, in which 
position the flowers not only come stouter in 
texture, but likewise much brighter in colour. 

Culture In windows.— As a window 
plant in a warm room E. Jacquiniaeflora, is per¬ 
fection, and although it will not stand for any 
great length of time in such a position, it may 
be propagated so readily, and got up to flowering 
size with so little trouble, that it is worth 
growing extensively for this purpose alone. For 
all uses of this kind and for table decoration, 
small, neat plants, in 4-inch or 6-inch pots, are 
the most serviceable. To have them in this 
form they should be propagated during April or 
May, and when rooted potted in sandy peat and 
loam, and then placed for a few days where 
they can be kept close and moist till they get 
hold of the soil, after which a light, airy situation, 
such as that of a shelf near the glass, must be 
accorded them to keep them from drawing. In 
order to have them dwarf and bushy, frequent 
stopping of the leading shoots will be necessary, 
which will induce them to break back, so that 
by the end of the season a number of short, 
sturdy shoots will be formed. 

Insects. — The only insects that affect 
Euphorbias in a sufficient degree to cause in¬ 
jury or check their growth are green fly and 
scale, the former of which is easily got rid of 
by fumigating with tobacco, but the latter is a 
more troublesome pest to deal with, and can 
only be removed by hand washing. Fortunately 
they first effect a lodgment on the stems, 
from which they can be readily ejected by means 
of a soft sponge or brush, and this should 
always be done before they get on to the leaves 
or amongst the footstalks of the blossoms, where 
they cause much disfigurement, ami whence it 
is a most difficult and tedious matter to dislodge 
them. Insecticides are but of little use for the 
purpose of cleaning such plants as these from 
an insect that is so easily destroyed as soft 
brown scale, and as there is some risk to the 
tender bark of the plant in applying these mix¬ 
tures, they had better be avoided—b. J. 


FRUIT, 


MARKET FRUIT GARDENS. 

The season being favourable, the pruning of 
bush fruits is well advanced; as a rule such 
fruits as Gooseberries and Currants (Red and 
Black) are cut in severely, even more so than in 
private gardens; for in the case of Gooseberries, 
except when the fruit is gathered green, it pays 
better to have a fair crop of large fruit than a 
heavier crop of small, under-sized berries, and in 
order to have size, only the strongest young wood 
is left. Red Currants, too, are spurred in very 
closely; after pruning, the cuttings are all raked 
up to the end of the rows and thrown into heaps 
to bum. A good coating of manure is then 
forked in lightly round the roots, and the soil 
between the rows is dug up as roughly as 
possible. As it gets trodden down hard during 
the gathering season, it is much benefited by ex¬ 
posure, and when forked or prong-hoed down in 
spring to get out coarse rooted woeds, such as 
Docks, DandelioniCoijchj ^Bindweed, 


a fine crumbling surface is the result. Culti¬ 
vating ground in this condition is not only more 
cheaply performed, but a good layer of finely 
powdered soil is looked upon as the best antidote 
against drought, and if the drying winds of spring 
penetrate to the surface roots the crop is pro¬ 
portionally reduced in size. 

Raspberries are being extensively planted, 
in some cases as intermediate crops between 
dwarf Apple or Plum trees, but more generally 
by themselves. They are planted in rows about 
4 feet apart, and in patches of three or four 
young canes, 2 feet asunder in the row. Small 
canes with good roots are preferred to even good 
canes with few roots, as the first year's crop is 
of little value. After planting the canes are cut 
down about half their length, and the first and 
second year an intermediate crop is planted 
between the rows. They are never staked or 
supported in any way, but the canes are cut 
down to between 2 feet or 3 feet from the ground. 
They are, therefore, stiff enough to stand alone. 
Some sorts make stronger canes than others, 
notably Prince of Wales, a very fine Raspberry, 
but some others, such as Fastolf and Carter's 
Prolific, are largely grown for market. After 
the second year’s growth they are at their best, 
and with rich dressings of manure, so as to get 
large fruits, constitute one of the most profitable 
crops grown. When gathered, they are put into 
tubs, and consigned at once to the jam manufac¬ 
tories, as being very perishable they quickly de¬ 
teriorate if left on hand any length of time. At 
present, however, the supply is not equal to 
the demand. Although the Raspberry delights 
in a rich, rather moist soil, it is grown to 
great perfection in soils by no means naturally 
rich. 

Fruit trees intended for grafting should 
now be beheaded just above where it is intended 
to re-graft. If left until late in the season a good 
deal of the strength of the tree is wasted. Shoots 
about the size of a man’s wrist are the best for 
grafting on. All those done last season should 
now have their stems cleared of lateral spray 
left on at the time for promoting root action, 
and the leading shoots from the graft should be 
topped about one-third of their length and other¬ 
wise treated as young trees forming a head. A 
supply of grafts should be at once secured and 
laid in by the heels in trenches in a cool, shaded 
position; do not tie them in bundles, as the 
centre ones are liable to get dry and shrivelled, 
but lay in each variety separately, with its name 
or number at the end of the row. The best 
shoots for grafts are those of medium strength ; 
they are generally better ripened than the largest 
ones, and weakly shoots have not stamina 
enough to form a healthy shoot. Old established 
trees where Moss-grown should now be dusted 
with freshly slaked lime worked well in 
among the twigs, as, in addition to its beneficial 
effect in cleaning the wood, it forms a valuable 
manure when washed off into the soil. See that 
all freshly planted trees are securely staked and 
the stems protected from chafing or being barked 
by sheep or game. A coating of Birch or a 
surrounding of rabbit-proof netting makes a 
good protection, and some case the stems in rags 
or sacking and smear them with tar or other 
noxious compounds. J. G. 


Pruning fruit trees— Mr. Simpson, in his 
book called “ Improved pruning and training of 
fruit trees,” where giving directions for wall 
culture of the Plum, says : “ After the shoots are 
finally thinned 2 in. or 3 in. asunder, those left 
should be pinched I in. or 2 in. from their base. 
These spurs will push again in the summer, and 
should be pinched, always leaving two or three 
leaves every time until active growth ceases in 
autumn. In winter pruning the spurs will have 
to be shortened back to two or three buds from 
their point of origin, or to a bud just beyond 
the point where they were first pinched.” And 
for the culture of cordon Apple trees he sa\s: 
“ Pinch the side shoots at every two or three 
joints successively, and prune back to a good 
bud in winter.” This is, I believe, the general 
practice, but Mr. Abercombie says, “ prune quite 
close.” Will some reader of Gardening tell me 
why, after the fruiting spurs are fully formed, 
the shoots are not cut in quite close, but are left 
to produce shoots that are in their turn to be cut 
away, which practice seems to me to be wasting 
the strength of the tree.—A Beginner. 

1)184— Protecting fruit trees. — Glass 
copings on the top of walls against which trees 


have been newly planted would be quite value¬ 
less at present. They may prove very beneficivl 
when the trees have reached the top of the wall. 
Stone fruit, Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots 
especially, bloom much earlier than do Apples 
and Pears and, therefore, all the more need pro¬ 
tection from biting east winds and sharp frosts 
at the flowering season. Better, however, in all 
cases dispense with protection of any sort than 
to use it if the season remains soft and open 
and specially windy, if the wind is not keen and 
frosty, as then the protective matter is blown on 
to the bloom and much harm is done. In the 
case of newly planted trees, coverings of some sort, 
and those rather light than heavy, may be got in 
readiness, and should frosty weather set in as 
the bloom begins to show, these may be hung 
over the trees, but should be prevented by a few 
long stakes or strips of wood from falling against 
the trees. It is necessary that they should be 
securely fixed, and as a temporary arrangement 
curtains will hang secure if held at the top by 
rings hung on to tenter hooks driven into the 
wall and have a strip of wood secured at the 
bottom about 15 inches from the wall, to which 
the curtains may also be similarly attached. 
With such an arrangement a score or two of 
trees may be protected in as many minute. 
Apples and Pears want very little protective, 
however, the less the better, but still all depends 
upon the nature of the weather at the time of 
blooming.—A. D. 

9135.— Moving fruit trees .—* 4 H. cr msy 
move his Gooseberry bushes and Raspberry canes 
any time before the end of February (the sooner 
the better), on mild, dry days. The Raspberries 
will produce little or no fruit this year, but if 
the Gooseberries are carefully transplanted they 
should bear a medium crop this season.—G. C", 
Ecclet. 


VEGETABLES. 


RAISING EARLY CELERY. 

Good Celery is always welcome, and those who 
desire early crops must lose no time in sowing 
and otherwise preparing for them. 

Sowing*, <fec.—Having selected a good kind 
of seed, take a. shallow seed-pan, put an inch cf 
crocks at the bottom, and over that 2 inches of 
good open loam, with one-third of rotten leai 
mould; press it down until it is fairly solid, 
sow the seed, and lightly cover it; plunge it in 
a good hotbed from 80° to 85° bottom heat, cr 
in an early vinery or stove—close to the glass. 
if in either of the latter, material for a hotbed 
must be got together. Fresh manure from the 
stable, or mixed with leaves, should be used and 
thrown into a heap. In the course of a week 
turn it over and mix it well together, and repea: 
the operation at the end of another week ; this 
allows all the rank heat to escape, and sweeten* 
the mass. While this is working, the seed, which 
is slow in germinating, will want attention. As 
soon as the seed-leaves are fully expanded, pell 
out all the weakest, 1 earing a space of about an 
inch between those remaining. This prevent* a 
weakly growth; then replace them close to the 
glass, and, so soon as they get into rough leaf, 
place an inch of drainage on the bottom of a box 
about 2£ inches deep, and fill it up with a rich 
open compost, making it as solid as a Mushroom- 
brick, ana leaving it an inch deep when finished; 
then plant in the seedlings, about inches 
apart every way; replace them in the same 
place, close to the glass, if this be convenient; 
if not, the hotbed must first be put together, so 
that it may be ready to place the boxes in as soon 
as they are pricked out, as all checks must to 
carefully avoided. In making up the bed, let 
it be at least 2 feet longer and 2 feet wider than 
the frame, as it is thus enabled to retain heat 
much longer. The depth must generally be re¬ 
gulated by the material at hand. When finished, 
put the frame on, levelling the inside with the 
same kind of material as the bed is made of, to 
within a foot of the top of the frame ; then dll 
in with equal parts of soil and rotten manure, 
and tread it down firmly, leaving it 6 inches in 
depth; then place on the lights, and in three or 
four days it will be ready for the boxes. A 
little ventilation at the top is necessary, and the 
plants will soon take hold of the soiL 
Watering and ventilation must bo*j 
be regularly attended to, to keep them dwan 
and strong. As soon as they have filled thj 
soil with roots, take a sharp table-knife and r3 
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down the centre of each row through the 
ugth of the box, cutting the soil down to the 
^linage. Three or four days after, cut them 
;rosa the box, lift them out in a solid square, 
id plant them in the frame, about half an 
,ch deeper than before, and 6 inches apart; 
itn pack the soil firmly round each plant, 
imp them overhead with a syringe or fine-rose 
atering-pot, and keep close for a few days; 
fter which give air gradually, till they get 
irdened, when it must be given more freely, 
^cording to the weather. Attend to watering 
ie roots, and damp overhead on bright days 
irly in the afternoon, and close the lights. The 
ants will soon touch the glass, when the frame 
,ast be raised, and a brick placed under each 
>rner. When the leaves again reach the glass, 
second brick should be placed on the first, and 
len they must be gradually hardened off, the 
jhts being taken off altogether, when the soil 
ill be a mass of white roots. 

Planting.—About a week before you intend 
i plant out, tie each plant loosely round with a 
lin piece of matting, or any other soft material, 
id run a knife down the centre of the row, the 
ngth of the frame, and give a gentle watering 
> settle the soil in the cut. The trench must 
L-xt be prepared by taking out a graft of 8 inches 
• 0 inches deep, and from 24 inches to 30 inches 
ide, as Celery makes more side than tap roots, 
ill in the trench with 6 inches to 8 inches of 
lod rotten manure, that the spade will go 
irough, and place 3 inches or 4 inches of soil on 
ie t*p of this; take a four-pronged fork and 
,ix them well together, covering 6 inches up 
ich side with soil, and leaving a foot open in 
le centre to plant in. A good time to plant 
it is during the first three weeks in May. 
'hen all is ready for planting out, lift the frame 
f the plants, cut them across between the rows 
ith a knife as before, take them out in squares, 
id plant them in the prepared trench, about 
inch deeper than they were previously, and 
foot apart. Give them a moderate watering 
hen this is finished, and they will not droop on 
ot days. See that the ties are loosened and 


enumerated those kinds that I have grown my¬ 
self, and proved under various conditions of 6oil 
and climate, in several counties, as the best for 
general purposes, or such as will give a supply 
the year round. 


PEAS. — Earliest crop — 
Songster's No. 1, Ringleader 
or First Crop, Lax ton's 
William the First. General 
crop — Marvel, Princess 
Royal, Advancer. Latent 
crop— Ne Plus Ultra, Cham¬ 
pion of England. 

Broad Beans. — Early 
Long Pod, Beck's Dwarf 
Green Gem, Improved 
Windsor. 

Dwarf or French 
Beans.— Osborne’s Prolific, 
Negro Longpodded, Cana¬ 
dian Wonder. 

Runner Beans. — The 
Old Scarlet and Carter's 
champion. 

Beetroot.— Henderson’s 
Pino Apple, Nutting's Se¬ 
lected. 

Borecole or Kales. — 
Dwarf Green Scotch, Cot¬ 
tagers’ Kale. 

Broccoli. — Summer aiul 
autumn — Walcheren, 
Veitch’s Self Protecting, 
Snow’s Winter White, 
Adam’s Early Spring, Chap¬ 
pell’s Cream. Latent — 
Carter’s Champion, Cattail's 
Eclipse. 

Cauliflowers. — Early 
London, Asiatic, Veitchs 
Autumn Giant. 

Brussels Sprouts— Im¬ 
ported and Covent Garden. 

Cabbages. — Wheeler’s 
Imperial, Early Battersea. 

Carrots. —Early Scarlet 
Horn, Early Nantes, James’s 
Intermediate. 

Celery. — Incomparable 
White, Leicester Red, Sul- 
ham Prize Pink. 

Cucumbers. — Rollisson’s 
Telegraph, Tender and 
True, Siockwood Long 
Ridge. 

Sea/ield, Gosport. 


Endive.— Green Curled. 
Batavian Broad-leaf, Digs- 
well Prize. 

Lett uck.— Winter— Black 
Seeded Brown Cos, Stan- 
Btead Park. Summer — 
Paris White Cos, All the 
Year Round Cabbage. 

Leeks. — Musselburgh, 
London Flag. 

Onions. — Bedfordshire 
Champion, James’s Keep¬ 
ing, Silver Skinned, for 
pickling. For autumn sow¬ 
ing : White Lisbon, Giant 
Rocca. 

Melon.— Munro’s Little 
Heath, Golden Perfection, 
William Tillery. 

Mustard.—W hite. 

Cress.—F inest Curled. 

Parsnip. — Hollow 
Crown, The Student. 

Radish—W ood’s Early 
Frame, French Breakfast; 
Red Turnip, White Turnip, 
best for summer. 

Spinach.—R ound Seed¬ 
ed, for summer; Prickly 
Seeded, for winter. 

Savoys. — Dwarf Green 
Curled, Early Dwarf Ulm, 
Drumhead. 

Asparagus.— Connover’s 
Colossal, Grayson’s Giant. 

Turnips. — Early Six 
Weeks, Red-skinned Ame¬ 
rican, Jersey Navet, Snow¬ 
ball. 

Vegetable Marrow.— 
Long White, Custard. 

Tomatoes. — Hathaway’s 
Excelsior, The Trophy. 

Potatoes.— Early: Early 
Ashleaf Kidney, Myatt's 
Ashleaf. Mid-season : Covent 
Garden Perfection, Snow¬ 
flake, Vicar of Laleham. 
Late sorts : Magnum Bonum, 
Schoolmaster, Paterson’s 
Victoria, Scotch Champion. 

James Groom. 


ed afresh when required. Give water when 
squired, and in dry, hot weather damp them 
.’erhead every afternoon about four or five 
clock. If the Celery is required for exhibiting, 
hen it has attained the height of from 18 inches 
> 20 inches, take a piece of strong paper 
$ inches by 14 inches, double it and make it 
1 inches by 0 inches, and place one round each 
lant; cut off the other ties, and put one round 
ich end of the paper. Tins keeps the centre 
om turning green, and renders very little 
lanching necessary. A month before it is 
squired for exhibition give it a thoroughly good 
>aking with weak manure-water, raising the 
iper 4 inches higher, and picking off all the 
aves that would go inside the paper, as they 
) yellow and stain the Celery. Remove every 
teral, and then carefully put round the soil 
inch on to the paper. In seven days raise the 
iper 4 inches, and soil up as before ; at the end 
: another week examine the centre to see if it 
straight and free, and if the paper requires to 
i raised an inch or two do so; if not, soil up 
und the paper, but be careful that none goes 
side, as it might damage the centre. Sow red 
fiery the first week in February and white about 
n days later, as it is more apt to run to seed ; 
it the best preventive is never to allow it to 
ceive a check either in planting out or from 
ant of water, and never on any occasion give 
rong manure-water, as it makes it spongy, 
iteriorates the flavour, and very often damps 
it the centre. J. S. 


A SELECTION OF VEGETABLES. 

UE season has again arrived for making pre- 
iration for our supply of vegetables for the 
lining year, and a few brief notes on those that 
ive proved themselves good in the past may be 
1 service as a guide for future operations. New 
rts are constantly appearing—every new one a 
eat advance on its predecessors, and doubtless 
e are making steady progress in our knowledge 
vegetables and their culture ; but after many 
;ars’ experience I find it safer to rely on well 
oved kinds for main crops, than to trust to the 
?t of novelties, for I like to try these on a small 
ale and compare them with older kinds before 
Imitting them to my list of sorts, that I have 
oved over and over again to come in at the 
jsired time. In the followjfig’listj h?ve .x>Ily^ 
Digitized VjLK POIt 


PLANTING BEANS AMONG POTATOES. 
Some time ago a correspondent of Gardening 
recommended the planting of Beans among 
Potatoes. I am sorry that I cannot agree with 
him. I do not deny that the Beans so planted 
would be more prolific tliau when planted in the 
usual way, but this superiority is partly gained 
at the expense of the Potatoes, which are robbed 
of constituents essential to their proper develop¬ 
ment. The Beans may do well, and the Potatoes 
be a fairly good crop, but I hold that the 
Potatoes would be far better had they complete 
possession of the soil. If land will grow two 
crops equally as well as one, I think the plan 
would be more extensively adopted than it is at 
present. For my own part, I look upon all 
extraneous vegetables that rise among my 
legitimate crops as robbers, and treat them as I 
do weeds. The mixing of garden crops in this 
way 1 consider to be useless and unprofitable, 
besides creating a wild and slovenly appearance 
where neatness ought to prevail. Some years 
ago this plan of mixing Beans with Potatoes 
was much practised in this locality by cottagers, 
who, as a rule, are only too apt to crowd their 
crops with the mistaken idea of increasing the 
produce. Since the establishment, however, of 
a local flower show they have learnt better, and 
the distribution of annual prizes for the best 
cultivated cottage gardens has caused the 
abandonment of this method of mixed planting, 
the judges invariably disqualifying all gardens 
wherein it occurs, and, in my opinion, very 
properly, too. It was probably from failure to 
obtain a crop of Beans by the usual mode of 
planting that caused a recourse to this mixing of 
crops. And no wnnder that failure results when 
planted thickly in a plot, as we often see them, 
so that by the time the bloom appears the rows 
have filled their allotted space. The produce 
from such a plot can generally be gathered from 
the outside, the whole of the centre, consisting 
of a mass of leaves and drawn stems, fit only for 
the rubbish heap. 

The best way to obtain good crops of Beans or 
Peas is to plant in detached rows 3 or 4 yards 
apart, and fill the intervening spaces with 
vegetables of low growth. These rows will 
occupy no more space than a row of Cabbages 
or Potatoes, and the little shade they create will 


prove beneficial to such crops as Summer 
Spinach, Lettuce, and other salads, while it will 
injure none. J. Martin. 

East Worcestershire. 


THE CHINESE YAM. 

(DIOSCOREA BATATAS ) 

When this was first introduced into Europe it 
was thought that it would form a good substi¬ 
tute for the Potato, the extinction of which then 
seemed inevitable. It was, however, soon dis¬ 
covered that this could never be the case, inas¬ 
much as its long wide-spreading stems required 
to be propped up, and its tubers did not keep 
like those of the Potato. Moreover the tubers 
attain a length of from 2 feet, and, pushing down 
vertically are difficult to harvest. The field 
culture of the plant was, therefore, abandoned, 
but it was grown in gardens as a fancy vegetable. 
Its greatest fault is the length of the root, the 
fleshy part of which alone is usable. This renders 
it almost impossible to dig it up with ordinary 
cultural implements. The tubers are, moreover 



extremely fragile, and frequently break off in the 
middle,—a circumstance which puts an end to 
all hopes of preserving them from rot. Another 
fault is that the tubers only become fully de¬ 
veloped after they have been in the soil two 
years; and this is incompatible with the rapid 
way in which crops are raised in market gardens. 
This Yam is, therefore, seldom seen outside 
private gardens. In its favour it may be said 
that it produces abundantly, and in this respect 
may be even made to excel ordinary kinds of 
Potatoes; but, in order to obtain such result, it 
is necessary that it should be planted closely, 
say eight or ten plants to the square yard, and 
the extraction of the tubers really amounts to 
deep trenching. Culture upon ridges 18 inches 
or 2 feet high has also been attempted; and it 
has been found that, though by this means the 
plants are lifted with much more ease, the pro¬ 
duce is less than on level ground ; it is also an 
ascertained fact that the large-sized tubers are 
only produced where the runners are propped 
up. The Chinese Yam, although abandoned so 
far as its tubers are concerned, is frequently 
grown for forage in certain soils. It will grow 
anywhere, but is peculiarly adapted for light 
sandly soils when they are deep and retain mois¬ 
ture. The haulms, which are abundant, make 
good green food for cattle : the bulbils are ex¬ 
cellent food for pigs; and the tubers, which are 
too deeply embedded in the soil to admit of these 
animals uprooting them, serve to reproduce the 
haulms year after year Planting is effected in 
March or April, according to the climate, Sec .; 
the crop is lifted in October, when the yellow 
colour of the leaves indicate that the tubers are 
ripe. Lifting the tubers should be done with 
care, in order to avoid injuring them. Exposed 
for a few days to the air, they lose some of their 
moisture, and may then be stored in a cellar. 
They keep, however, better in the ground, where 
it is best to retain a portion of the crop until the 
following spring, lifting only those required for 
winter use. 


Dressing Asparagus beds —As this 
is the season when Asparagus beds usually get 
their annual dressing, it may. be well to remind 
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those about to perform this operation that deep 
trenches and the packing of a load of soil on to 
the top of the roots are totally unnecessary—in 
fact absolutely injurious—to the well-being of 
the plants. Far better Asparagus is now grown 
on the more rational plan of level beds than ever 
was grown on the old, time-worn custom of 
having beds between deep alleys. In gardens 
situated near the coast seaweed forms an excel¬ 
lent winter dressing; I have lately been apply¬ 
ing all I can collect to fill up the alleys, and 
turning the top spit off the crowns to cover it 
over, and the roots will get no more annual 
chopping, but be allowed to fill the intervening 
spaces between the beds with their long roots 
that spread out in all directions, and soon 
occupy all the space allotted them. I question 
if any plant grown in gardens has suffered more 
from overcrowding than Asparagus. Give the 
plants plenty of space to develop, and few 
plants will better repay the attention bestowed 
on them. Light sandy soil, in which the fleshy 
roots can penetrate freely, and good drainage, 
are the essentials to successful Asparagus culture ; 
and on the sea coast, where the Asparagus 
appears quite at home, one of the important 
items of summer culture is to support the tops 
against breakage by wind. When planted in 
rows strong Pea-sticks driven firmly into the 
ground make an efficient support. — James 
GROOM, Scofield , Gosport. 

9196.— Cauliflowers.— If “ Vere’s ” Cauli¬ 
flowers have not made large heads, it is entirely 
his own fault—he has either not manured the 
land, or he has planted the Cauliflowers too close 
together. To grow good Cauliflowers you should 
give the land a good dressing with manure two 
or three months before planting. Ashpit manure 
is one of the best for Cauliflowers, as it assimi-' 
lates so readily with the soil, and is easily taken 
up by the plants. Give each plant plenty of 
room, say from U feet to 2 feet apart every way; 
and when the plants have got fairly growing 
give plenty of liquid manure, or, what is better, 
place fresh horse droppings round each plant on 
the top of the soil. Ammonia arises from fresh 
manure, which is taken in by the leaves, and it 
acts as a stimulant to the plants. Cauliflowers 
may be grown for show by this means.—G. C., 
Eccle*. 

ANSWERS TO QUBRIB& 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

9178 —Amount of manure.— “G. c.” 
asks “ what amount of stable manure per square 
yard is sufficient for Peas, Potatoes, Brussels 
Sprouts, Lettuce, Beet, &c., and how and in 
what. quantity home-made superphosphate of 
bone is best applied to such crops in a small 
garden.” Peas and Beet are best sown on rich 
land that has been covered with Celery or 
Potatoes the previous season, and that has been 
well manured at the time of planting; and as to 
the amount of manure (stable) that is required 
for vegetables generally, you can hardly give 
them too much. The most simple way of 
manuring land for green crops is to dig it in all 
over the land as you proceed with turning it over. 
But where strong artificial manures are used, 
the best way is to dust the ground after planting. 
It is not safe to use them too freely.—G. C.. 
Eccle*. 

- The quantity of manure should be regu¬ 
lated by the amount at disposal, and the general 
condition of the land to be cropped. If soil be 
poor, give a heavy dressing at the rate of two 
large barrowfuls per rod surface; but then much 
depends upon the nature of the manure, because 
it may be dried and contain little nutriment, or 
it may be half decayed, short stable manure, 
which usually is the best of all animal manure. 
Superphosphate is best applied by sowing it 
over the surface of the soil and well hoeing it in 
after the plants have begun to push growth. If 
a heavy dressing of animal manure has been 
given, however, the addition of more than a very 
small quantity of artificial manure will be but 
waste, as plants can absorb but a limited quantity 
of nutriment after all. A. D. 

9194.— Keeping* pigs.— In rural villages 
where there are no Boards of Health no rules 
are laid down as to the position of pigstyes, but 
the Board of Guardians are the sanitary au¬ 
thorities, and through their inspector or medical 
officer may, on complaint from neighbours or 
others who may he offended with a nuisance, 
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order its abatement or removal. Under any cir¬ 
cumstances, common sense and regard for one’s 
own health and that of the family would pre¬ 
scribe that the pigstye should be placed as far 
from the dwelling house as possible, and that it 
should be kept clean. With such simple but 
essential precautions there is little fear of 
complaint or of interference on the part of the 
local authorities.—A. D. 

9182.— Manuring grass.— Manures of any 
kind must be applied sparingly to grass where 
stock is to feed, but the earlier applied the 
better, as the taste and ammonia may be washed 
in thoroughly before the grass is long enough 
for feeding. Both Clay’s fertiliser and Carter’s 
grass manure are good for the purpose, and if it 
is intended to sow grass seed it will be well to 
get a dressing of the manure broadcasted and 
well raked into the ground some few days before 
the 6eed is sown. Another light dressing may 
be given after the new blade is well up. Soot is 
capital grass manure, and should be applied at 
once to get well washed in.—D. 

-The best artificial manure is that made 

from town sewage, and which is sold by various 
corporations in bags in a powdered state, such 
as the Warrington Concentrated Manure, sold by 
the Warrington Corporation. This will not only 
improve the gra*s, but it will also wash down 
to the roots of the fruit trees and make them 
productive. The manure should be dusted over 
the land at once, and the grass seeds should be 
sown in the first or second week in April if 
possible, when the weather is a little showery.— 
G. C., Eccle*. 

9198.— Boundary wall.— We have never 
heard of any difficulty as to the proper height of 
a boundary wall to a garden, especially one that 
adjoined a high road. The first consideration is 
as to thickness in proportion to height to ensure 
stability. A high wall may, on the one hand, 
shut out fierce winds, and thus prove a valuable 
shelter; on the other hand, it may exclude sun 
and air, and thus be productive of harm. If 
there are no local bye-laws to the contrary, it 
is evident that a boundary wall may be twice 
6 feet in height if so desired.— D. 

9190.— Plants losing their leaves.— 

“ Inquirer ” says that the bottom leaves of his 
plants drop off, and he considers that the cause 
is due to the greenhouse being too dry, though 
he waters his plants every morning. I will just 
say here that his theory is entirely wrong. It is 
more probable that the house is too cold, espe¬ 
cially at nights, which is the cause of the leaves 
falling off, and the fact of watering every day 
with a low temperature will aggravate the evil. 
Let the plants rest till warmer days, and al 1 
will come right.—G. C., Eccle*. 

- If the ceiling of a room is air tight, it is 

difficult to see how a greenhouse above can be 
affected. Probably the best remedy in a case 
where the air of a greenhouse over a room be¬ 
comes too dry is to cover the floor with stout oil¬ 
cloth, and then sprinkle twice a day with water. 
Perhaps the air is kept too dry by giving too 
much fire-heat—A. 

9130.— Heating portable greenhouse. 

I should certainly recommend “C. A. C.,” to pur¬ 
chase one of the slow combustion coil boilers 
advertised in these pages. I have used one for 
some time, and find it to do its work well, 
requiring but little attention and keeping up a 
steady heat. If got with expansion joints they 
are easily taken to pieces and packed up. These 
boilers bum common coke, which, however, must 
be broken small.—M. C. C. 

9186.— Pruning Laurels.— There is no 
better time for the pruning of Laurels of all 
kinds, and however hard, than the end of March 
or early in April. Almost immediately then the 
sap rises, the wood becomes alive with buds, and 
shoots burst forth strong, and the bare stems are 
thus soon clothed with leafage.— D. 

Mistletoe on fruit trees.— Country Rector.— See 
Gardening of last week. 

Ayrshire.— All the plants named die down in winter. 

They are perfectly hardy.- W. O. L .—Kindly repeat 

your questions which have not been answered. 

One Who Withe * to Knmc .—Apply to Mr. Thompson, 
Tavern Street, Ipswich, or any good seedsman will 
supply you.— Princeps .—Get a penny book of arithmetic. 

Joseph Eustace.—We do not remember receiving the 
Apple you mention. It is against our rules to give names 
and addresses of our correspondents. 

Rote*.— Let them alone unless you can give them some 
slight protection when frosts are likely to occur. 


QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents. —A 0 — 

Hon* for insertion should be clearly and eoncisdy witt* 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to Outs-Trl 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The 
and address qf the sender is required, in addition to an 
nom deplume to be used in the paper. AnsteentoOneru 
should always bear the number and tale of tkeavZ, 
answered, when more than one query is sent 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the nectssitr a 
Gardening going to press a considerable Urns befan tk 
day of publication it is not possible to insert queriet mj 
communications the week they are received, Qucria Z 
answered should be sent to us again. 

9246. — Lilies In pots.— I have some Lffles fa 
which are growing very fast, bqjt the stalks seem & 
and the lower leaves have a tendency to curl up ud 
off. The largest has three stems over 18 inches hu 
In a 5-inch pot. Should 1 shift it into a lsreertv*) 
win it do if I water it with soot wmteror flomu' j 
keep it close to the glass in a conservatory facing wr- 
but the leaves seem to me very light green. I think): 
is Lihum lancifolium, but am not sure. I boorht & 
or two pots in flower last year, and divided the balls t 
the autumn. L. auratum growing strongly alto 

its lowest leaves. I water regularly. What more thoaLf; 
do i— L. D. 

9247. — Freesias and Chinodoxas.— win kb*** 
tell me whether Freesias and Chionodoxa lorilhT^ 
difficult to grow? I bought some bulbs of both 
tumn, and potted according to directions, lie Fuse* 
started into growth whUe they were out-of-doonT fa: 
since I took them indoors in December they hare ,.t 
grown a bit. One bulb of Chionodoxa has started. 
only just showing above ground. They are in con 
tory facing north temperature between 45‘ and ‘' 
What can I do with them 7—L. D. 

?248.-SparroW8.—I shall be glad if someone vi 
tell me how to protect myself from the sparrows fa th 
spring. They swarm around us and defy us at all refax 
Last year 1 covered some Ivy running at the back rt fa 
house with netting to keep (hem out; this wss of no u, 
for they found an aperture whatever we might do 
dozen times their nests were destroyed and a tec tea 
rebuilt. If we shoot them, we drive away other M 
that are a source cf great pleasure.—R. A. 

9249. -Growing: Mignonette. - I wish to prow f a 
Mignonette in pots, and should be exceedingly nMiaj 
for information respecting its culture. I hare J 
chased a packet of 1 Miles s Spiral.” bavins beta i 
f ormed that it is the best sort for the purpok 
should it be sown, and in what kind of soil * sb t! M 
be sown in the pots that It is to grow in. or in s N 
and potted when large enough ? Should it be put fa N 
or in a cool frame?— ignoramus. 

9250. -Gas and plants. -In a small conservator 
have a hot-water stove which I am compelled to Ls 
with gas, not finding lamps give sufficient heat I s* 
gas and adr burner, and the fumes are carried thrd 
pipes and out of the conservatory by a high chimney, 
shall feel greatly obliged to anyone telling me if th’ a 
(the fumes like this being thoroughly carried otfl is 1 k I 
seriously to affect the flowers, if so, what can I A 
Tulsk Hill. 

9251 - Early Cucumber. -Having a small bn 
6 feet long, 10 feet wide, with path 2* feet widen 
J feet deep, I wish to grow early Cucumbers. V-c 
filling up the pathway with hot manure and md* ~ 
when requhed be of any advantage in forward^ '4 
growth of the plants ? The house is heated by 
most of the heat goes up the chimney.—C ucumbbl 

9252. — Cyclamen not flowering 1 .— My ctcIes* 
were sown last spring, and were plunged outoMaj 
during summer In ashes, and have been wintered a 
greenhouse between 60« and 00°. Moat of them an x 
strong plants, but they do not show any disposing 
flower; a few are losing their leaves. What is w net. 
their treatment ? Soil rich.—A. L W. 

9253. - Vegetables for exhibition.— I want t a 
six sorts of vegetables to show the first week fa txj 
from the following: Beets, Beans, Carrots rd 
Potatoes, Marrows, Cabbage, Lettuce, and Tutiuk *1 
someone kindly tell me the best sorts, and when t 
them ? My garden is small, and one sowing must J - 
First Prize, Southampton. 

9254. — Daffodil flowers not opening - I h* I 
my garden a bed of the old white Narcissus. Tbr pin 
come up strongly every year, but juat as the bodisfH 
ready to burst they wither away. The soil isratbsi >| 
sandy loam on the red sand rock. It has been 

for some years. Can any reader suggest the oa £ 
remedy ?— N arcissus. 

9255. —Manuring 1 garden.— My garden hu ta 
heavily manured for the last two yean. Iaat;^ 
will not require any this year. I might use a id 
guano, but am not sure how or when to apply it A! 
Information as to the above will greatly obhgs.-A* 
shirk. 

9256. — Garden frame.— I have a good, stoats 
frame, 6 feet by 3 feet, 2} feet high at back. I 4 
thinking of putting a wood bottom to il id 
sinter Geraniums, drc., in it with any amount c-f sx.-rr-i 
Could it be heated with a lamp or small cnl-«h>w • A| 
information on the above will greatly oblige — AiF^i-d 

9257. T Heating by hot air.—I want fcO mi* 1 
small pit for forcing flowers during winter. ^ 
Cucumber fiaiue on a low brick wall heated with L-: j 
answer this purpose ? Is there any objection t. !>-J 
by hot air? Is heating by hot water more expect• 1 
B. S. 

9258. — Creepers for baskets.— Would somer^i 
kindly give me the names of a few hardy creepers jM 
able for a hanging basket in a lobby or wind*1 
what would be the best hardy ornamental plant *d 
in a south window getting a great deal of tsh 
R. A. D. 

9259. — Marechal Niel Rose.— I have a Usd 
Kiel Rose on own roots, and shall be obliged to wd 
telling me what treatment it requires. What is the'M 
temperature it will do well in T I want It to com i s 
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in a conservatory attached to the dining-room.—T ulse 
Hill. 

9200.—Growing bird seeds, &c.— Will any reader 
of Oardeninq give me particulars about the culture of 
the following— Flax or Linseed, Hempseed, Caraway 
seed, and Liquorice? I feel anxious to grow a little for 
my o wn use if they will grow in the open air.—E rnest. 

9«6l.— Resting Arum Lilies.-I have some Arum 
Lilies that bloomed all the summer in the open air, and 
have bloomed ail the winter, and are blooming still in a 
irreenhouse. Should I rest the bulbs, and how ?— 
Belclare. 

9202.— Flowersfor September.— Would any reader 
let me know what flowers bloom best out-of-doors at the 
beginning of September, also when is the best time to 
plant the same, and how should they be planted ?— 
J. B. C. 

9*203.—Cypripedium Calceolus.—I should be glad 
to know if Cypripedium Calceolus requires much water, 
also what heat it requires, and when it is likely to be in 
bloom.—E lsie. 

9264. —Cutting back Fuchsias. — I have just 
potted some of hist year's Fuchsias, having cut them 
clown. Can I as they grow trim them into a nice shape ? 
Belclare. 

9265. —Shallots —I shall be glad if someone will in¬ 
form me how to prepare a bed for planting Shallots, also 
how to plant them, how far apart, and for any informa¬ 
tion as to after treatment.—A. B. C. 

9266. — Hyacinths after flowering.—I have 
grown some Hyacinths in glasses ; will someone be kind 
enough to tell me what 1 should do with them after the 
flowers are over ?—A. V. 

9267. —Sulphate of ammonia.—I have had some 
sulphate of ammonia given to me, and am informed that 
it is good for my garden. How should it be applied, 
and in what quantities ?—S. H. 

9263. — Pricking out seedlings.— Will someone 
tell me the easiest and best w*ay of doing this, ns I spoil 
many in the operation ? What is the best instrument to 
use for the purpose ?—Princeps. 

9269.— Gaillardias.— I have a Gaillardia which has 

?;rown very tall, and would like to know if I should cut 
t down, anl let it break from the bottom ?— Rock. 


POULTRY. 


Marking poultry.— A ring of copper wire 
should be fastened round the right leg of all 
birds of one years growth, round the left leg 
of those of two years, and none is required on those 
of three years old. If further distinction is re¬ 
quired put two rings—the rings should be made 
to fit nicely—not too large, or it will probably 
get caught; nor so small as to become tight 
on the leg. I have found this a very effectual 
method of marking poultry.—G. F. C. 


BIRDS. 

Love birds. —In answer to “ C. W. C.,” I 
should say the love bird must be starved, I have 
one which is in very good health, and it is fed 
with canary seed, with a little rape and millet 
seed, all mixed together; about six hemp seeds 
daily, and a portion of the yolk of a hard boiled 
egg occasionally, sprinkled with a little cayenne 
pepper in cold weather. Biscuit soaked in milk 
is also a good thing. Birds like a variety of food, 
grass when seeding they are especially fond of. 
—M. J. M. 

Canaries In fernery.— As a rule, birds 
do not thrive under glass, the variations of tem¬ 
perature are too great for them, and the excess 
of carbonic acid given off by the plants soon 
acts injuriously on their systems. A fernery, 
on account of the damp, would be still more 
unsuitable. The cages might be hung up during 
the day time, but should always be removed 
before night, and even then I doubt the birds 
would not thrive.— W. T. Green, F.Z.S. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Making vinegar. — Having read with 
interest the particulars of the ginger-beer plant, 
I should be glad if any reader pi Gardening 
could let me know how vinegar is made from 
the vinegar plant, and where it is to be pro¬ 
cured. Or should be obliged if any reader 
could give a simple method of making common 
vinegar.— A Constant Reader. 

Mulberry wine. —Can any reader inform 
me how to make four gallons of mulberry wine. 
I tried last year and failed. I tried to make it in 
the same way elder wine is made and found it 
too sweet to drink. I have it still in a large 
stone bottle. Is it of any use now, and can it 
be brewed up with any other wine when the 
time comes ? I shall be thankful to anyone who 
can give me some information on the above sub¬ 
jects. I may mention that very little fermenta¬ 
tion took place, and the so-called wine has very 
little taste of the mulber^ 5 ' 
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<3- IE UST TTI 3ST IE SEEDS. 


JAMES VEITCH & SONS, 

THE ROYAL EXOTIC NURSERY, CHELSEA, S.W. 

The “ Chelsea ” Collections of Elower Seeds, 

5s. 6d., 10s. 6d, 15s, and 21s. each. 

Selected for the use of Amateurs and all having small gtrdtns. These collections are arranged on the most 
liDernl scale, and contain only really good and beautiful varieties. 

COLLECTION PRICE 10s. 6d. CONTAINS- 


12 varieties ftneBt double-flowered French Asters 


Large flowering German Ten-week Stocks 
selected Hardy Annuals, including Larkspur, 
Candytuft, Convolvulus, Scarlet Linum, 
ifec., <fcc 

showy Biennials and Perennials 


12 varieties choice Half-hardy and Tender Annuals, in¬ 
cluding Phlox Drummondi, Petunia, Double 
Balsam. Lobelia, Double Zinnia, &c., <fcc. 

4 „ Everlasting Flowers 

1 oz. mixed Sweet Peas 

} oz. large flowering crimson Mignonette 


ROYAL EXOTIC NURSERY, CHELSEA, S.W. 




The BEST are the CHEAPEST. 


The Covcnt Garden 
Seeds are 

cCheapest and Best. 

HOOPER’S RENOWNED COYENT CARDEN BOXES OF SEEDS 

include a whole year’s supply, and will give unqualified satisfaction to the purchaser. 

VEGETABLE 
SEEDS 


ifi 


No. 1—1053.; cash price, 100s.; 
„ 2 - 63s. „ 00s. 

„ 3-- 42s. „ 40s. 

„ 4— 3Ls.6d. „ 30s. 

„ 5— 21s. „ 20s. 

„ 6— 12s. 6d. „ 12s. 


carriage and packing free 


.2 I 


-d 

0> 0> O „ 

> o ® r3 

o o!o32 


Containing Peas, Broccoli, Carrot, Turnip, Beans, 

Cabbage, Parsnip, Onion, Vegetable. 

No. 1—42s.; cash price, 40s.; forwarded free; contains 182 varieties 


2—31s. 6d. „ 

30s. 

„ , 

f» 

132 

3—21s. 

20s. 

„ , 

* 91 

89 

4—10s. 6d. „ 

10s. 

i> i 

* 19 

52 


“ Your Guinea Collection is a marvel of cheapness, and the produce was eminently satisfactory.” 

Cottager’s Collection I Cabbage, Parsnip, Onion, Vegetable. ’ | 2s. 6d. 

FLOWED, 

SEEDS 

THE CO VENT GARDEN COLLECTIONS OF ANNUALS, 

IN PRETTY FLORAL ENVELOPE, WITH FULL INSTRUCTIONS FOR CULTIVATION, CONTAINING 
12 varieties, Is.; post free, Is. l$d. Twelve collections, 11s. 6d., forwarded free. 

25 „ 2s. „ 2s. 2d. „ „ 22s. 6d. „ „ 

Our notoriety for Seeds of high quality is established on a reputation of 50 years’ standing 
Catalogue, with Coloured Plate of New Single Dahlias, post free 4d., which is returned again to purchasers. 

HOOPER & CO., OOVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 




DANIELS’ v % 

WHITE ELEPHANT P OTATO. 

The most wonderful cropping Potato 

In the world ; price 3s. per peck, 10s. 6d. per bushel, 20s. per 
cwt., £18 per ton 200 other kinds, including many novelties 
not before offered, now ready for sending out. 

Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue 

Gratis and post free to all intending purchasers. 

DANIELS BROS , NORWICH- 


LETTS’S 

POPULAR ATLAS, 

Just completed, eclipses all others in infor¬ 
mation, clearness, interest, and economy. 
The Paper Edition Is most portable, measur¬ 
ing only 14} by 9}. Prices from £2 2s. In the 
Indestructible Edition everyiMap is mounted 
on cloth full size, measuring 19} by 14}. 
Prices from £4 10s.—Detailed prospectuses 
from any Bookseller at home or abroad ; or 
from the publishers, LETTS, SON, & CO., 
Limited, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


SINGi-lH DAHLIAS, 

Pot and Ground Roots. 

TUAREZI (the Cactus), WHITE QUEEN, and 

U PARAGON, being three of the most showy varieties in 
cultivation, also many other sorts, a list of which with de¬ 
scriptions and prices on application.—THOMAS 8. WARE, 
Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 

SEED _L1WT 

ILLUSTRATED 

and as full as can be desired of useful and reliable informa¬ 
tion on Garden and Flower Seeds, yet without any unneces¬ 
sary costliness, post free on application. 8uch a catalogue as 
this is claimed to be must of necessity conduce to ECO¬ 
NOMY, both as regards purchaser and vendor. 

In addition to the well known and trusty favourites in 
Seeds, the 

best novelties 

are included, but unproved and excessively expensive kinds 
are omitted. 

Every endeavour is made to supply seeds of 
The FINEST QUALITY and of the BEST VARIETIES at a 
MODERATE PRICE 

to attain which desirable object neither trouble nor expense 
ore spared in the procuring and proving of the Seeds. 

THE GUINEA COLLECTION 

(Carriage free), for the Amateur s Garden has been much ap¬ 
proved, and contains a most valuable and useful assortment 
of Vegetable Seeds. 

▲11 enquiries are gladly and promptly attended to. 

richarcTsmith & CO., 

S eed M erchants & Nurserymen, Worcebter 
Amateur’s Hot-water Apparatus! 
ACME Slow Combustion Boiler, pipes, and 

all fittings complete, ready for erection, from XZ 15a 
Independent Slow Combustion Star Boilers from 40 j. w w h 

GHAS P. KINNBLL tl OO., £, Rinkriil*, g it 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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KING’S 
NEW GENUINE SEEDS 

GROWER’S PRICES. 


BEANS, Early Long-pod 

„ Canadian Wonder (dwarf) 

,, Champion Scarlet Runner 

BROCCOLI, King's Essex Favourite 
BRUSSELS 8PR< )UTS, King's Perfection 
CAULIFLOWER. King 
CABBAGE, King's Champion 

LEEK. Musselburgh. 

LETTUCE, King's Giant White Cos 
ONION, Bedfordshire Champion .. 

„ White Spanish 

Brown ,, .. .. 

PARSNIP. Student. 

PEAS, Laxtou's Fillbasket .. 

,, Veitch's Perfection .. 

„ American Wonder .. 
POTATOES, Myatt's A“hleaf ,. 

„ Magnum Bonum 

„ Schoolmaster .. 


per quart 
per packet 


per ounce 
per packet 
per ounce 


per quart 
per bushel 


s. d. 
0 6 
1 C 
1 6 


Fot the Best Vegetables, Potatoes and Flowers 

See KINGS 

1883 SEED CATALOGUE, 

POST FREE SEVEN STAMPS. 

JOHN K. KING, 

ROYAL SEEDSMAN , 

Coggeshall, Essex, 

SEED CATALOGUE 

And Cultural Guide, 1883. 

A full and complete list of all approved varieties of 

Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 

And all the genuine NOVELTIES of the season. 

Sixty pages of most valuable Information post 
free for two stamps. 

J. CHEAL & SONS, 

CRAWLEY, SUSSEX._ 


NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots. 

Seller’s selection, 30b. per dozen. Purchaser s ditto, 36s. 
The above comprise all the best English and French raised 
Hybrid Perpetual*, Perpetual Polyantha, Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
and Perpetual Moss. 

Roses of 1881 

Of above-named classes, 18e. to 34s. per dosen. In POls. 

Choice Roses. 

Tea-scented, Hybrid Tea, Noisette, China, and Bourbon 
18s. to 94s. per dozen ; strong plants, in pots. 

Descriptive Hit on application. 


RICHARD SMITH & OO., 

NURSERYMEN AND SEED MERCHANTS, 
WORCESTER 



The Largest Bose Gardens in England. 

CRANSTON’S NURSERIES 

(Established 1785). 

ROSES OH OWN ROOTS 

A large quantity of very fine plants of Hybrid 
Perpetuals, Bourbons, Hybrid Chinas, &c. List 
of varieties, with prices, on application. 


CRANSTON’S NURSERY AND SEED CO. 

(LIMITED), 

KING’S ACRE, HEREFORD. 


FOR PRESENT PLANTING 


ELMS, small leaf, 5 ft. to 6 ft. .. 

large leaf, 5 ft. to 6 ft. .. 
ALDER (common), 6 ft. to 7 ft. 
POPLAR, Ontario, 5 ft. to 6 ft.. 

Balsam, 5 ft. 

Lombardy, 6 ft. to 7 ft. 
white, 7 ft 

LABirRNU M 8, 5 ft. to 6 ft. .. 
C< >T()NEASTKR Simonsi, 2 ft... 
EUONYMUS radicaus variegata 


,. 4s. doz., 30s. per 100 
.. 4s. doz., 3Cs. per 100 
.. 4s. doz., 30s. per 100 
.. 3 m. doz., 20a. per 100 
.. 3s. doz., 20s. per 100 
.. 4s. doz., 30s. per 100 
.. Os. doz., 45s. per 100 
.. 4m doz , 30s. per 100 
2s. 6d. doz., 20s. per 100 
3s. 6d. doz., 24m. per 100 


japonicus aureo-marginatuR, 12 in.. 24s. per 100 

IVY (common), 18 in.8s. 100, 60s. per 1000 

ornamental, 13 in.,.4a. doz., 30s. per 100 

HOLLIES, broad-leaved, 18 in. to 24 in. .. 2s. each 

’ ' * in. to 24 in. 2s. each 

12s. to 24s. per doz. 
3s. doz., 20s. per 100 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 

IN PENNY PACKETS. 

A splendid assortment of the most 
showy, popular, and beautiful 
varieties, including finest Double 
( ■ rnmn Aster and Ten-week Stock, 
Scarlet Linum, Phlox Drummondi, 
Double Zinnia, Mignonette, Pansy, 
Sweet Peas, Nemophila insignia, 
Calliopsis, Dwarf Nasturtium, 
Clarkia, Sc. 

100 Packets, in 100 Choice 

Varieties, post free 8s. Od. 
50 Packets, in 50 Choice 

Varieties, post free 4s. 2d. 
25 Packets, in 25 Choice 

Varieties, post free ?s. 2d. 
"• Each Packet contains sufficient 
seed for making two or three nice 
patches. All the varieties are easy 
of cultivation, and will be found 
exc. iicnt for distribution tmongat cottagers or children. Full 
Inatrootions for cultivation sent with each order. 

Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue Free to Customers. 


variegated. 18 ii 
AUCUBAS, 18 in. to 24 in. 

PINK**. Austrian. 18 in. to 24 in. _. _ 

ROSES, Hybrid Perpetuals, 24 leading 

varieties, on the seedling Brier .. 9s. per doz. 

PRIVET, oval-leaved, 2 ft. to 21 ft. 7s. per 100 

APPLES, 12 leading sorts j . 12s. per doz. 

PEARS, . Is. fid. each, 16s per doz. 

PLUMS, . is. 6d. each, 16s. per doz. 

CURRANTS, Red, Black, and White .. 2s. 6d. per doz. 

GOOSEBERRIES. Crown Bob, strong .. 3s. per doz. 

TRAINED FRUIT TREES. Apples, Pears, 

Plums, Cherries; splendid plants.. 3s. to 7s. 6d. each 
FLOWERING SHRUBS . 6s. per doz. 

ALPINE AND HERBACEOUS PLANT3. 

2000 Species to Select From. 

100 species of good showy Perennials .. 21s. per 100 

200 „ „ „ .. .. E0b. „ 

300 „ „ „ .. .. 80s. „ 

430 „ „ „ .... 120s. „ 

SAXIFRAGES. 

One of the Most Complete Collections in 
Cultivation. 

100 species .. .. 20s. per 100 

200 species .90s. 

TABLE PLANTS. 

GREVILLEA robusta.3s. per doz., 20s. per 100 

A RALIA Sleholdi .2«. Cd. doz., I8s. per 100 

CHAMjEROPH humilis (hardy Palm) .. .. Is. each 

CRAT.EGUS Pyracantha, strong plants in pots 

6d. to 9d. each, 30s. to G0 b. per 100 
New and descriptive catalogue of Alpiue and Herbaceous 
piauts ready shortly, and will be sent free to all applicants. 


STANSFIELD BROS., 

69, PERCY ST., & 4, HARTW00D RD., 

SOUTHPORT. 


GENUINE SEEDS. 

\M M. CUTBUSH k SON’S catalogue of above 

" v may be had post free on application. 

For small suburban and cottagers' gardens they supply col¬ 
lections of vegetable seeds for 5s.. and collection of tiower 
seeds for 3s. 6u. and 5s. Detailed list of both may also be had. 

HIGHGATE NURSERIES, 

_LONDON, N. 


WILLIAMS’ 1 
CHOICE COLLECTIONS 

OF 

Vegetable Seeds 

FOR 1883. 

Carriage paid to any railtcay in the kingj-m. 

These Collections contain the most liberal nppljd 
any offered, and are made up of the best and mre» > 
ful varieties to suit the requirements of amateurs ui 
others. 


B. S- WILLIAMS, 

VICTORIA AND PARADISE NTJRSER2! 
Upper Holloway. London. N 


DANIELS BROS., 

THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, NORWICH. 

GLADIOLUS. 

TV/TANY eliminations of sorts, which till com- 
1 Y 1 paratively lately were considered amongst the best, 
and additions of the finest kinds extant having been made, 
an inspection of the very select list contained in SEED 
CATALOGUE is invited. 


Rich) 

Digitized by 


and Smith & Cor, Worcester. 

ILo gte 


IMPORTED FLOWER SEEDS. 

“The finest Continental strains, which we have distributed 
for years, and which have given such general satisfaction." 
STOCKS, choicest large-flowering dwarf, unsurpassed for 
variety and beauty of flowers, mixed. 

ASTERS, finest Pieony flowered Perfection, a superb strain 
in great variety, mixed. 

ASTERS, dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered, choicest mixed. 
ASTERS, Victoria, a beautiful kind, dwarf, choicest mixed. 
PHLOX DRUMMONDI, large flowering, finest mixed. 
ZINNIA ELEGANS, superb double, mixed. 

DOUBLE WALLFLOWERS, most beautiful, fine mixed. 
BALSAM, best mixed. Camellia and Rose-flowered 
Per packet, 6d. and Is., post free, or the collection of the 
above eight varieties in 6d. packets, 3s. fid., or in 1s. packets, 
7s, post free. 

RYDER & SON, Sale, Man chest er. 
SINGLE DAHLIA teEtBT 

TV/TOST carefully saved, not only from “ White 

i-YX Queen ” and the best known sorts, but also from a most 
wonderful collection raised by a very distinguished amateur, 
whose single Dahlias were far more beautiful than any we 
a aw last year. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

8f,bd Merchant* and Nurserymen, Worcester. 


green ho use 

BOILERS 

BOULTON ft PAUL, NORWICH. 

Catalogues and Prices Free off Application. 


Collection 

“A” .. 

. 12 b. 6 d. 

CoUection 

“B” .. 

. 21 s. Od. 

Collection 

“C” .. 

. 42 s. 0 d. 

Collection 

“D” - 

.. 03 s. 0 d. 

• particulars see Illustrated 
’d posljrre on application. 

Seed Catalog'. 


Special Cheap Offer.—Carriage Pai: 

1 OH STRONG, healthy, two-year-old, 4fit 
JLVJU 6 ft. (the best age to plant) Applei, Pear*. I’.s 
and Cherries of best sorts only (see lists) fox £5; 50. Ks, 
32s. 6<L ; 12, 18s. 

OH OF the handsomest, best, and most end 

O v/ grown hardy border plants from the open gn.o 
riving great quantities of bloom from March to Neva! 
for 25s. ; 50, 20s. ; 25, 12s. ; 12, 5s. ; eee list 
■ROSES in best sorts only.—Standards,£5| 
Xu £3 50, 15s. dozen ; dwarfs on Manetti, 50b. 100, >i 
9s. dozen ; dwarfs on own roots (large plants) or on *>41 
Brier, 60s. 100, 35s. 50, 10s. dozen ; all strong, healtij j j) 
Extra tine standards and half-standards, Marat i. I 
30s. and 24s. dozen, 15s. and 12 per half dozen. CLa 
Roses, 6s. dozen. These are wonderful plants (** hsi 

STANDARD TEAS, to include Mared 

VJ Niel, Catherine Merrnet, eta, my selection. 24s. is 
dwarf Teas, on seedling Brier from ground, SUa. 100.12a 4 
my selection. 

1 0 Best Show Carnations or Picotees or sir 
IlI each, 12s.; 12 best border Carnations, Ss.; 12 b* i 
Pinks, 12s. (See list). These are very fine. 

T7ICTORIA Red Currants, two-yeardc, I 

V 100, 6s. 50. 

A QUILEGIAS (Columbines), very larger-Ls 

XA. from open ground. Varieties of vulgaris. Id 1 . Itfl il 
Aquilegia chrysantha (yellow), cmrulea (pale Kts | 
white), californica (scarlet aud yellow), the flaw. I 
blooming plants, 2s.. 6 3a., 12 4s., 50 12a, 1(4 2b. 

AGATHzEA CCELESTIS (the blue 

aj. Is. 3d. each, 6 6s., 12 9s., good plants. 

P IS K/EMPFERI, good large untie*! 

plants from imported seed, 4a. dozen. £0 13s, U 
1000 £5. A grand chance for new and valuable varied* 

■RAISIES.—Double pink, 6s. 100; double cd 

U deep crimson, 8s. 100; mixed large flowering steS 
4s. 100. v , j 

All the above are guaranteed true to name, £n* 
plants, packed and carriage paid to any station Ess 
for cash with order. 

(STANDARD BRIER STOCKS.-£4 Ida » 

O 10s. 100. 5s’?6d. 50 ; Manetti stocks, .£15 10.000. 5 
5s. 100 ; I)e la GrifTeraie stocks, 40s. 1000. (*.100; 
stocks, 30s. 1000. 5s. 100; Brier cutting stocks, 4* * ' 
100. Very large Manetti stools, will yield any qusnt^ : j 
tings, 30s. 1000. Carriage will not be paid on Kcse 
ill be packed free for cash with order. 

W. FAR REN, 

HOW HOUSE NURSERIES. CAMBFJDT. 


DICKSON & ROBINSOI 

13, OLD MILuLGATl 

MANCHESTER 

GENUINE SEEDS 

FREE BY POST. 

Parjkt-* 

CAULIFLOWER, Dickson’s Eclipse, wpert 
CELERY, D. dr. R.’s Manchester Champias Bri 1| 
,, Major Clarke’s splendid red 

CUCUMBER, D. A R.s Improved Teksr^ 
LETT l CE, D. A R. s Cham pion White Cos 
„ Dickson s All the Year Round Cabio^ 
ONION, Cantello’s Prize, extra fin* 

TOMATO, Stamfordian, an excellent and 
red kind 


DENNISON’S 
PATENT TAGS ) 

Labels for Seedsmen & FloH 

They stand weather, and the Patent Eyelri 
being tom off. Very suitable far Plants. l 
S amples and Prices on application. Wholesale e? 

000PEB & 00., 5, 6, & 7, Shoe Lane. If 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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MAGNIFICENT lilium auratum, 

J.Y1 finest and strongest picked bulbs, will bloom splen¬ 


didly, and may be relied on to give grand results; six, 5s.; 
three, 3s., carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road, 
London, N.W. _ 

UNEQUALLED LILIUM AURATUM, prize 

U taking bulbs, highest quality, from a grand importation 
direct from Japan by our own collectors, three, 3s. ; six, 5s., 
carnage paid.—M. YER KY, 4, Oppidans Road, London, N, Vr 

■VTEW canary-coloured Lily, a charming novelty, 
ll quite hardy, only a limited number to be Asposed of ; 
three, 3s„ carriage paid.—M. VEREY. 4, Oppidans Road, 
Lo ndon. N.W. _ 

T ILIUM KRAMERI.— A few good bulbs of 

JJ this extremely beautiful and rare Lily ; it is impossible 
to find anything to equal this. Three, 4s. 6d., carriage paid. 
—M. VEREY, 4. Oppidans Road, London. N.W. _ 

T ILIUM EXIMltJM, true, pure white, and 

-Ll highly perfumed, blooming early in the season; quite 
hardy ; three, 2s. 6d.. carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppi¬ 
dans Road, London, N.W, _ 

TROUBLE TUBEROSES, very fragrant, 

V strongest root s, p ure white: six, 2s. 6d.; twelve, 4s., 
carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road, London, 
N.W. 

rpiGRIDIA^GRANDIFLORA, a most attrac- 

J- tive, free blooming hardy flower, makes beautiful pot 
plants, 3s. doz., carriage paid.—M. YEREY, 4, Oppidans 
Road, London, N.W. 

ITARDY CLIMBING PLANTS. - Clematis, 

■O. Honeysuckles, Wistarias, Virginian Creepers, Jasmines, 
Ivies. Roses, Passion Flowers, Ac., in immense variety; 
priced list post free —GEO. COOLING A SON, Nurserymen, 

DRAPES THE FIRST YEAR.-Strong iruit- 

IX ing canes Black Hamburgh Vines, the most suitable 
variety for cool houses, 7s. fid. each, three for 21s.; planting 
canes from 3s. fid. each; list of other varieties post free.— 
GKO. COOLING A SON, Nurserymen, Bath. 

pRUIT TREES.—Peaches, Nectarines, Apri- 

I cots. Plums, Cherries, Apples, Pears, Ac , in every 
variety of training; clean grown and carefully kept, true to 
name ; descriptive priced catalogue post free.—GEO. COOL¬ 
ING A S ON, Nurse rym en, Bath. _ 

O INGLE DAHLIA SEED from our celebrated 

O collection, which has been awarded first prizes and certi¬ 
ficates wherever exhibited; twelve distinct and beautiful 
varieties, separate, 7s. fid. ; six ditto ditto, 4s. ; pure white, 

E rpkt., Is. fid. ; Paragon, per pkt., Is. 6d. ; yellow, per pkt., 
; crimson. Is.; choicest mixed, including many new kinds. 
Is., la. fid., and 2«. 6tl, all post free, with full cultural 
directions.-GEO. COOLING A SON, Bath. 

OINGLE DAHLIA ROOTS for very early 

D flowering and propagating ; strong roots, choicest mixed 
varieties, 6s. fid. per dozen, carriage free.—GEO. COOLING 
A SON, Bath. 

■rouble german wallflowers- 

-L/ Choicest mixed, will soon flower, Is. 6d. per dozen, 
10s. 6d. per 100. Single mixed. Is. per dozen. 6a. per 100. 
List of cheap hardy spring and summer flowering plants post 
free.—GEO. COOLING A SON, Nurserymen, Bath. _ 

ROOD STRONG DAHLIA BULBS, mixed 

VX colours, 28. doz. ; Cyclamen bulbs, 2». doz. ; seedling 
Clematis (white), 3s. doz. ; must be cleared out owing to 
nurseries being sold. — HENRY ROWLAND, Clarence 

Nurseries, Thorpe flam let, Norwich. _ 

"DONE DUST (warranted pure) for potting 

■D purposes. the finest manure for Roses in pots ; see last 
week s Gardenii - • • - 


week s Gardenino. A trial sample sent on receipt of six 
stamps. List of Bone Manures on application.—G. T. 
8E A BO RN, 31, Great Bath 8treet, Clerkenwell. _ 

WANTED a small, but regular supply of com- 

" » mon field and other plants, fresh and dried, to illus¬ 
trate lessons in Elementary Botany. — Apply HEAD 
MASTER, St. Olave's Grammar School, Southwark, London, 
8JL_ 

TILIPUTIAN DAHLIAS.-We found these 

■LI extremely useful last season, as they produced such an 
abundance of useful flowers for cutting. Dwarf in habit, 
with double flowers ranging from delicate white, blush-white 
and lavender to the deepest crimson, and no larger than a 
Chrysanthemum flower. Where choice flowers are required 
in quantity they will be found invaluable. They are perfect 
gems. Raise inside now to obtain good plants for putting 
outside in May. Per packet, 6d. and Is., post free. Bingle 
Dahlias, per packet, 6a. and Is., post free; large-flowering 
double Dahlias, per packet, 6d. and Is., post free. Catalogue 
of these and many other novelties post free to bona-flile in¬ 
tending customers.—RYDER A SON, Sale, Manchester. 


tending customers.—RYDER & 


, Sale, Manchester. 


E GGS from splendid laying strains—dark Brah¬ 
mas, also Houdans, all first-class pure-bred birds—5s. per 
dozen; twenty-four for 8s. 6d.—MRS. CURTOI8, Brother- 
toft Hall, Boston. 


CURTOI8, Brother- 
_14594 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS.— James King (the 

■L celebrated raiser of new Coleuses) having taken the 
above Begonias in hand for several years, has, by careful 
crossing, succeeded in obtaining a grand strain ; having again 
made a aeries of crosses, begs to offer Beed, from such in 
2*. fid. and 5s. packets; price to the trade on application.— 
JAMES KING, Florist and Seed Grower, Rowsham, 
Aylesbury. _ 

AURICULAS, named v.arieties, 15s. per doz. ; 

aL seedling Auriculas, from green, grey, and white-edged 
varieties, strong blooming plants. Is. 91, per doz.; Pansies, 
choice named Bhow and fancy varieties, 2s. per doz.; Poly¬ 
anthus, gold-laced, 5s. per 100; Daisies, dark crimson and 
pure white. 50 for Is. 9d.—GEORGE W. WHEELWRIGHT, 
Oldswinford, Stourbridge. [4601 

"WANTED, an Energetic Man who thoroughly 

»v understands gardening in all its branches; good 
reference required. — Apply by letter to Mr. NAPPER, 
Fruiterer, St. James's Market, S.W._ 

OPECIAL OFFER.—Bouquet Dahlias, pot 

D roots, twelve varieties, 3s. 6d. ; large-flowered varieties, 
3s.; Zonal Geranium cuttings, twelve varieties, single, 2s. ; 
double, 2s. fid.; choice varieties only, and true to name; 
post free for cash.—W. MAYO, Florist, Perry Barr. 
Birmingham. [4590 

See page 552 “ Gardening Illustrated.” 
BEAUTIFUL HARDY CYCLAMEN, 12,4s.; 

D ioo, 23s. ; free by post or rail.-JNO. JEFFERIES & 
SONS. Bulb Merchants, Cirencester — , . 


Digitized bj 


Google 


MR. R. W. BEAOHEY, 

Fluder, Kingskerswell, Devonshire, 

Offers Roses, Pansies, Violas, Sweet Violets, green¬ 
house plants, Ferns, Ac., all good and cheap for cash. 
Send for Catalogue with instructions for cultivation, 1883, 
3d., post free. 

SEEDS ! SEEDS ! ! SEEDS ! I!—Pansy, finest show and 
fancy, all from named varieties, Is. and 2s. 6d.; PanBy, 
bedding, fid. and Is. ; Polyanthus, giant fancy, 6d. and Is. ; 
Polyanthus, giant white, giant yellow, gold-laced, alpine 
Auricula, giant Sweet William, Canterbury Bells (ten va¬ 
rieties), Campanula, Calycanthema, Pentstemon, Anemone, 
all 6<1. and 1 b. per packet, free. 

R. W. BE AC HEY, os above. 

FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

Special List (August, 1882) now ready. 

THE LARGEST STOCK in the greatest num- 

-L bor of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and green¬ 
house cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and other 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send for above list 
Before buying elsewhere. Post free. 

W. & d. BIRKENHEAD, 

FBBN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER 
Catalogue of Hardy Perennial & Florists’ Flower Seeds. 
THIS Catalogue, including, in addition to 

J- above, selections of Hardy Annuals, leading Novelties 
and Miscellaneous Bulbs for spring planting, has been posted 
to all my customers. If any have not received it, I shall have 
pleasure in forwarding another copy upon application, and 
shall also be happy to post copies gratis and host free to all 
applicants.—THOMAS 8. WARE, Hale Farm Nurseries, 
Tottenham, London. 

MEW AND SELECT GLOXINIAS.-12 very 

■Lv splendid named varieties for fis.; 6 ditto for 3s , in fine 
tubers. Being now dried off they travel well by post. 

SEEDLING GLOXINIAS, from the very best strains. Fine 
roots, at 2s. 6d. and 4s. per dozen, post free. Potted up now 
they will flower early. GLOXINIA SEED, from the 
largest flowers and best strain extant, Is. per packet, post 
free, from 

B. W KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex. 

QPUEND1D SEEDLING TUBEROUS- 

Q ROOTED BEGONIAS, from the finest and best 
strain extant, varied colours, free bloomers. The Bulbs 
now offered are very fine, and being dormant can with Bafety 
be transmitted by post. Fine Bulbs at 4s., 6s., and 9s. per 

dozen, post tree. 

BEGONIA FROEBELI.—This free-blooming, deep scar- 
et, large-flowered Tuberous Begonia is now offered in fine 
Bulbs at fis. per dozen, or 9d. each, post free. 

WIN TER-BLOOMIN G BEGONIAS, Shrubby kinds — 
These free-flowering winter bloomers are offered, 6 fine 
varieties for 3s., post free. 

FOLIAGE BEGONIAS.—These large-leaved decorative 
kinds are offered, 6 best varieties for 3s., poBt free, from 
B. W. KNIGHT. Florist, Battle, Sussex. 

OINGLE DAHLIAS.—Fine Pot Roots are 

D now offered of these useful Dahlias, bo valuable for cut 
blooms. SCARLET and YELLOW, at 4 b. per dozen, or 6d. 
each, post free. 

SINGLE DAHLIAS.—12 splendid varieties, in good pot 
roots, for 6s., post free. 

POMPONE or BOUQUET DAHLIAS.—12 superb varie¬ 
ties of this useful class for cut bloom, in good pot roots, for 
4s , post free. 

SHOW and FANCY DAHLIAS.—12 very superb varie¬ 
ties of these large-flowered kinds, in good pot roots, for 4s., 
post free. 

SINGLE DAHLIA SEED, saved from the best and most 
useful kinds, in packets. 3d., 6d., and Is. each, post free, 
from 

B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex. 

RYDER & SON’S 

12s. 6d. 

Collection of Vegetable Seeds. 

In order to give an idea of our prices, we publish the follow¬ 
ing from our catalogue, page 39. This collection will be Bent 
carriage paid to any railway station in England or Scotland 
or to some Irish Beaport. 

Peas, the best sorts for succession .6 pints 

Beans, Windsor and others .2 „ 

„ Dwarf French or Kidney, best for succession 1 ,, 

„ Scarlet llunnerB .1 „ 

Beet root, deep crimson.J oz. 

Borecole or Kale, best varieties.2 pkts. 

Broccoli, best sorts for succession .. .. . 2 „ 

Brussels Sprouts, finest imported .1 „ 

Cabbage, best sorts for succession .2 „ 

„ Savoy for autumn use.1 „ 

Carrot, best Boris, early and for wintor use .. .. 2 ozs. 

Cauliflower, best sorts for succession.2 pkts. 

Celery, best solid red and white.1 „ 

Cress,.curled. i pint 

Cue umber, best frame sort.1 pkt. 

Herbs, Pot and Sweet .4 pkts. 

Leek, best kinds .1 ,, 

Lettuce, finest summer varieties.3 ,, 

,, for autumn sowing .1 „ 

Mustard, oed white.J pint. 

Onion, finest kinds for spring sowing.2 ozs. 

„ „ „ autumn sowing .. .. 1 „ 

Parsley, finest curled.i „ 

Parsnip, best.1 ,, 

Radish, long scarlet, olive-snaped and turnip .. 3 

Spinach, Rouud for summer .2 „ 

„ Prickly for winter .1 „ 

Turnip, best varieties for succession.2 pkts. 

Vegetable Marrow, several sorts.1 „ 

We Invite comparison with any other “collections.” No 
alteration can be made. Terms, cash with order. 

RYDER & SON, Sale, Manchester. 

THE GARDENERS SURPRISE.—The one 

JL recipo that not only traps, but destroys slugs and snails. 
Thousands destroyed. Everybody astonished. Receipt, 13 
Btainps. —“ A. B.,’’ Lodge, Roatli Court, Cardiff. [4604 


—The Crown ” Collection of choice Vege- 

U • table Seeds contains 3 pints Peas of sorts, 1 pint Broad 
Beans, 1 pint French Beans. 1 oz. Onion, 1 oz. Cress, 1 oz. 
Mustard, 1 oz. Radish, 1 oz. Carrot, i oz. Turnip, i oz. 
Parsnip, and a liberal packet each of Borecole, Broccoli, 
Celery, Lettuce, Cabbage, Savoy, Cauliflower. Vegetable 
Marrow, Tomato, Beet, and Cucumber; price, 5s., per rail; 
the best collection ever offered ; testimonials from all parts ; 
half quantity, 2s. fid.—C. SHILLING, Seed Grower, Winch- 
field, Hants. 

PLANTS AND BULBS, good and cheap, car- 

-L riage free.—Cypripedium Calceolus. beautiful hardy 
Orchid, two Is. fid.; Lilium auratum, splendid bulbs, 7s. 
doz. ; Pampas Grass, two Is. 3d., or fis. 6d. doz.; Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses, named, three Is. fid. ; Virginian Creepers, 
three 1 b. 3d.: carefully packed and free.— C. SHILLING, 
Plant Nursery, Winchfleld, Hants. 

Oo Collection of Choice Florists’ Flower Seeds 

contains a packet each of single Dahlia, tuberous 
Begonia, Heliotrope, Cineraria, Coleus, Cyclamen, Petunia, 
Ageratum, Verbena, Lobelia, Salvia, and Primula; all from 
the finest Btrains; cannot be surpassed; post free 2s.—C. 
SHILLING, Seedsman, &c., Winchfleld, Hants. 

FLOWERS FOR MARKET 

AND 

TABLE DECORATION.- 

SINGLE DAHLIA SEED. 

SPECIAL SELECTION. 

If seed of Single Dahlia be sown in gentle bottom-heat in 
February, nice plants will be ready to plant out in June, and 
will bloom until out dowj by frost. Plants of the Black 
Dahlia lifted in August and brought within doors in a cool 
temperature bloom until Christmas. 

Per packet, post free.— r. d. 
Collection of 10 very fine sorts (separate), put up per¬ 
sonally .3 0 

Splendid mixed seeds from the following sorts (Paragon 

type) and others . Is., Is. fid., aud2 6 

Cervantesi, brilliant carmine.10 

Colbri, very dwarf scarlet .16 

Gracilis type, rich scarlet, &c.. mixed .0 6 

Gracilis perfects, velvety-scarlet .10 

Gracilis elegans, fine scarlet.10 

Yellow Queen, fine deep yellow .10 

White Perfection ) i n 

Ware's White Queen j B l llen did whites.10 

Paragon, velvety-maroon, edged with rosy purple, most 

beautiful .10 

Coccinea frustranea, scarlet.0 6 

Scapigera, dwarf brilliant red.10 

Zimapani, the black Dahlia, very interesting species of 
dwarf compact habit, colour claret-crimson, almost 
black, and very free to bloom .. .. fid. and 1 0 

\* Seed of th<? very unique wlnter-bioom- 
lngT plant, COSMEA BIPINNATA PUR¬ 
PUREA, so much admired at present by 
visitors to Chiswick, 0d. per packet. 

*** Catalogue, very select edition /or 18S3, post free for 
STX STAMPS. Special seeds to sow for Bees, see j>. 82. The 
cost may be 'deducted from all orders above Five Shillings' 
value. 

EUAIR/r LA1T ID ’S 

OLD ESTABLISHED SEED WAREHOUSE, 

24 PATRICK STREET, CORK. 


COOLING & SONS 

MULTUM - IN - PARVO BOX, 

Being a Combined Collection of 

VEGETABLE SEEDS, 

SEED POTATOES, 

AND 

CHOICEST FLOWER SEEDS. 

PRICE ONE GUINEA. 

Case and Carriage Free to any Railway Station. 
CONTENTS: 

1 peck SEED POTATOES, Improved Ashleaf 
1 peck SEED POTATOES, for main crop 


6 pints Peas 
2 pints Broad Beans 
1A pints French Beans 
1 pkt. Beet 
1 pkt. Borecole 

1 pkt. Brussels Sprouts 

2 pkts. Broccoli 
2 pkts. Cabbage 

1 pkt. 8avoy 

2 oz. Carrot 

1 pkt. Cauliflower 

1 pkt. Celery 

2 oz. Cress 

1 pkt. Endive 

1 pkt. Leek 

2 pkts. Lettuce 
4 oz. Mustard 
2 oz. Onion 


1 pkt. Parsley 

1 oz. Parsnip 
3 oz. Radi«h 

2 oz. Spinach 
2 oz. Turnip 

1 pkt. Vegetable Marrow 
1 pkt. French Aster, finest 
imported 

1 pkt. German Stocks 
1 pkt. Phlox Drumoiondi 
1 pkt. Blue Lobelia 
1 pkt. Petunia, choice 
1 pkt. Verbena 
12 largo packets hardy and 
showy Annuals, including 
Mignonette, Sweet Peas, 
Scarlet Linum, Larkspur, 
Marigold, &c. 


This Collection contains everything necessary to stock 
a moderate-sized garden for the whole year, and we 
believe it to be the cheapest and most comprehensive 
ever offered. Every article included is of the choicest 
quality. 

Our SEED CATALOGUE for 1883 

Will be forwarded gratis and post free. 

GEO. COOLING & SON, 

Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, 

BATH. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 






































GAREENING ILLUSTRATED 


With 60 illustrations, amall 8vo., price 5s., post free, 
5s. Cil. 


TOOK to your Window Plants.—A HANIA 

JJ BOOK on Window Gardening, by H. 0. Stewart. 
F R.0.8., Treasurer to North Saint Marylebone Flow er Show 
Committee. 3rd edition. "It is an e ^U e nt^t Weie- 
oemmend promoters of window gardening to distribute copies 
among their poorer neighbours .”—Gardeners 
BARRETT 4 80N, 6, Church Street. N.W. Price 3d., per 
post. 3fcd.____ 

■pLOWER SEEDS BY WEIGHT. 

JT Stocks. Tropieolums. Sweet P 
Honesty, Larkspurs, Rockets, 

Saporarlas. Love-lie s-hle edinr 
4cL oz., free.— MURFITT , Ea<— 


„ „ J.— Petun ias. 

Peas, Convolvulus. Clarkias. Or Beauty ol 
Centranthns. Bartouias, (rations of al 

_.‘ding. Venus's Looking-glass all 

-MURFITT, Hadde nham.^ly_[4581 By 

fl ERANIUMS^— Extra strong rooted cuttings Author of 
\J OuUlon Mangilli. Wonderful. Madame Thibaut. Ac. 

•PCONOMY IN BEDDING I’LANTS.-Bv 

Jj sowing seed now and growiug the plants on in the gieen- 
house, a splendid selection of choice plants will be ready by 
May. and a beautiful show of flowers the jummer through 
will be obtained at a merely nominal cost. The following are 

S own in thousand* by nurserymen ; Lobel i a com pacta, deep 
ue ; Lobelia White Perfection, the best white; Heliotrope, 
choice mixed; Vcrbeua, finest mixed: Golden Feather. 

Peritla nankinensis, Mimulus. single Petunia. Musk. These 

and many other choice seeds in packets at 3d. each, post free. . 

or the collection of nine packets for 2s. Larger packets »t &d 

ss. ; m 


THE IMPROVED 

DUPLEX GAS BOILEE 

FOR GREENHOUSES, Ac. 
Complete, 0 ft. long, with 4 pipes, from ft 
Cost of gas less than one farthing j*r km. 

Price lists and particulars on application 

W. M. APPLETON, Clifton, Brirto: 


NEW PATENT MOLE TRAP. 


Effectiveness combined with simplicity. Price II* I® 
Two dozen carriage paid, and 5 per cent, discount ] 
with order. Sample forwarded free by port for 1 
REYNOLDS A CO., 57, New Compton btrwt, Lc-adi 
Illustrated and priced catalogue of Wire Settii* 
Yard Appliances. Ac., forwarded post f ree_ ( 

c. FRAZER, 

HORTICULTURAL AND JOINERY W 

PALACE PLAIN, NORWICH 


Contents: 

PART I.—Introduction and General Considerations. 
PART II.—Description, Arrangement, Culture, Ac., 
of Suitable Species, Hardy and Ttnder, Alphabetically 
arranged. 

PART III.—Selections of Plants for Various Purposes. 


Cucumber Franus, il-oz. pand/d thru aOt 

Two-light Frame, 8 ft. by 6 ft., £3 4s. 6d.. ^hght 1 
12 ft. by 6 ft. £1 12s. 7d. Portable Lean-to Giwri 
painted one coat, and glass cut to size : 10 It tj t ft 
12 ft by 8 ft.. £12. Span-roof Greenhouses, sunilsrUii 
10 ft. by 8 ft., £11 10T; 12 ft by 8 ft. £13 l<k 
Carriage paid to nearest Station. Illustrated Csu 
free on application. _ 


London : 

THE PUBLISHING OFFICE, 

37, Southampton Street, Strand, and of all Booksellers. 

POTTAGE OIL STOVES—prepare anv mea 

Vj for two persons for one halfpenny—supplied at 3 k 9A to 
5s 9d. each. GREENHOUSE WARMERS. 5s. 9d. to 10s. M 
Illnstd. list from 8 TELL A LAMP DEPOT. 40. Oxford St. W. 

Ainaieur'B uneap Hob-water Apparatus. 

PHAMPION BOILER bums 12 hours without 

Vj attention. Complete, size No. L £3 15s. 6d.; No. 2, 
£4; No. 3, £4 5s. 6<L ; No. 4, £4 13s 6d. To be seea U 

operatiOB^TLc () x & qq gg Old Street Hi. Taike’s 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS 


14 by 10 „ 13s. 6d. 14 b; 

121 by 121 ,, 14s. 6d. 12* J»! 

14* by 12| ,, 16s. 6d. 14 b; 

15 by 9 13s. 6d. 15 b 

300 squares, 15 oz., 8 by 6, for 1 

Good English glass. Other sizes on *f 

__ id. per lb. Paint, ready mixed. 7-lb. tins, 

nriT T nunc One ihllling Thermometer. payable General Post Office, Leeds. 

jJUJLLUii U u Two shillings self registering do - 

nm T nNf) o im eripo .l hott . mnx & Riei * 

UULLUl* U O rating dUh and measuring glass 
complete. 

r\AT T nXTTYC 30 b. Aneroid, 5 Inches diameter 
JLIULLUlNi/O mounted in Oak Frame. 

Seedsmen and Florists supplied at wholesale prices. 

1, Ludgrate Hill, St Paul’s Churchyard. 

ESTABLISHED 1750._ 


bl OiVil O All A fi is i 

WEATHER & SONS have feS 

tioa of first-class FIRE ENGINES, 
all sizes, at very reduced prices 
is, 63, Long Acre, London. IlistfwM 

T)Y ROYAL LETTERS PAT55" 

D CONSERVATORY BOILER from 

Cooking Stoves, from 10s. 6A| Excelsior G»« BA 
Tie C’HUla InptantaneoUB Water Betts. » J 


tuterrywh 

1VJ. a selection 
second hand, a,' 
at their Works, 
send Id- stamp. 


POCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best quality. 

VJ 4 buBhel bag, Is. 4d.; 15 bags. 14s. ; 30 bags, 25s.: truck 
load, 33a. Garden requisites.—A. FOULON, 32, St. Man Axe 

MAGIC LANTERN, 7b. 6d, includes 36 gl^RE W^BURY^wToid Hadley 
M pictures of “Gulliver's Travels.” Larger Road. Brixton. S.W _; 

J| melon & CUCUMB 

1.1 y / ijp i i I stamps. Catalogue of CONJURING HxJJ 
TRICKS, 4 sUmps. Millikin and 
kskir Vaz^ Lawley's MAGAZINE OF NEW IN- 
VENTIONS, Presents, Toys, Games, 

Jokes, and Fun. Grand Christmas 
Number. 2000 Engravings. Is ; poet free, J6 rtami*. 


den. near 


blished 1872. 


natural colour of Fern leaves.can be pre- 

rved from decay by Madame 8UNDELL, 4, Garrick 
Covent Garden. Particulars post free. - 


BOULTON & PAUL. 


ly WILLIAM ROBINSO 
Founder of The Garden 
th numerous Illustrations. Price, 7s. 6d. 


Perfected 


3 H ,*52fi.'3'gas^ 

.riot I 1: - ' ! v 

Javendish Street, London, N. 


. 8011110819 ( 1 L 1 V lKTHdon : Tilt 

ejarden RidO O Covent Garden? 
LononoJ I 


fir. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


TAEU8HED 1765. 


SEND FOB PROSPECTUS. 


W COMBUSTION 
E FOR HEATING 
NHOUSES, Ac. 


JOHN C. CHRISTIE, 

Heating, Lighting, and Sanitary Engineer. 

IMPROVED PATENT SLOW COMBUSTION 


COMPLETE HOT-WATER APPARATUS 


FOR COTTAGE OR MANSION. 


14.000 have been sold 
since this invention 
st patented. 


- 3 & 5, MANSELL ST., E.O. 

2, NEW BROAD STREET, E.O. 


THE ( LOUGHBOROUGH’ BOILERS 

AND AMATEURS’ GREENHOUSES, 


EE ST, Cheapest, and most 

JJ powerful of all boilers, suitable for 
amateurs’ greenhouses of all sizes. 
Prices from £2 5s. upwards. 

NO BRICKWORK REQUIRED. 
Easy to manage and very economical. 
Lists and particulars ou application. 


Section of bar, glazed. 


NO IRON, ZINC, or PUTTY USED. 

No Special Contract required for its adoption. 

SUITABLE FOR ALMOST UNIVERSAL 
APPLICATION . 

N.B.—The Lead Strips, which are the special feature of this 
SyBtera, require no skilled labour to fix or repair breakages 
nor subsequent painting for maintenance. 

WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS AND TESTIMONIALS TO 

GROVER & Co., Ltd., Engineers, &c. 

(Sole Manufacturers of the Patent Lead Strips), 

BRITANNIA WORKS, WHARF RD„ LONDON, N 


WILLIAM J. FOX, 


Hot-water Engineer, 
12, South Place, Finsbury, 
London. E.O. 


■B9 M " Invaluable In facial Nen- 

Bn pTh fit ralgia. Has proved effective 

p 9 HD H “ In in aU those cases in which we 

1 II91 «S A K ' _Mejk “ 

■ ■ ■ •• Tonpa maintains its repu- 

PQR tation in tlie treatment of 

_ _ ■ m Neuralgia."—Lancet. 

Al L I I D A I |* I A Tonga is now sold at 2s. 9d. 

NtUnALulA 

ALLEN ft HANBURYS Lomuaud St., London. 


A SPARAGUS CULTURE : The best Methods 

A employed in Eni ’ 


—- employed in England and France. Price 1 h. ; post free. 
Is. Id.— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden. London. W.O. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR ENGLISH GAR- 

A DENS. With numerous tine illustrations. Price 7s. 6d , 
post free Ss.— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton street, 
Coveut Garden, London. W.O 


PATENT CALORIGEN, 


FOR WARMING & VENTILATING. 

GAS Caloriokn, £3 3i., height 28 in., diam. 14 In. 
Oil „ £3 3s., „ „ „ i2jin. 

Coke „ £0 0s., „ 32 in., „ 16 in. 

IUmtrated Prospectuses and Testimonials on ap¬ 
plication to 

J. F. FARWIG &. CO., 

36, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


1 Gardening on the west 

coast .5S7 

I Godetias aud Everlastings 588 
Geraniums in winter .. 592 
Heating a greenhouse .. 5% 
Hardy annuals .. 588 

Hyacinth us caudicans .. 58'.* 
Laurel pruning .. .. 596 

Laurel hedge pruning .. 587 
Larkspurs and Lupines 588 
Maidenhair tree.. .. 588 

Mignonette and Nastur¬ 
tiums .589 

Mullein .589 

Market fruit gardens .. 594 
< lruainental Grasses .. 588 
Pig-keeping .. 596 

Plants losing their leaves 596 
Plants under trees .. 589 
Panties for exhibition .. 59 » 
Pelargoniums .. .. 590 

Propagation .. 690 

1 Plants for Fern case .. 591 
; Propagating, notes on .. 592 
Poiusettias after flower¬ 
ing.592 

l Roses, early v. late plant¬ 
ing.587 

Roses in town garden .. 591 

Raspberries .. .. 694 

Sweet Peas .. .. 588 

I Sowing small seeds .. 592 
1 Town garden, work in .. 591 
Tuberous Begouias .. 592 

I Vegetables.591 

Vegetables, selection of 59 j 
l Window plants for show 59 i. 

Original from 


Amount, of manure .. 596 1 
Asparagus bed dressing 595 
Aucuba aud Box propa¬ 
gating .588 

Azaleas and Camellias.. 590 
Boundary wall .. .. 596 

Buttertiy plants .. .. 588 

Bedding arrangements.. 590 
Bouvardias .. .. 592 

Begonias and their classi¬ 
fication .592 

Beaus, planting among 

Potatoes.595 

Cauliflowers .. .. 596 

Chrysanthemums as 

annuals.589 

Cowslip, Himalayan .. 589 
Chrysanthemums, Pom- 

pone .589 

Coming week’s work .. 590 

Cyclamens.590 

Calceolarias iu windows 591 
Chrysanthemums, va¬ 
rieties of .. .. 592 

Celery, raising early .. 594 
Celery, sowing, &c. .. 594 

Chinese Yam .. .. 595 

Deutzias and Azaleas .. 592 

Epacrises.590 

Euphorbia j&cquiuiivtlora 593 

Fruit .590 

Flowers aud plants for 

rooms.591 

Fuchsias .. .. .. 592 

! trauei, x uiuv tt vsxvnjs, snu. tt jcxv x Ferns for cutting 592 

City Office and Warehouse, 19, Jewin 1 Fruit trees.594 

• Grass manure .. .. 59o 


Hooking’s New Patent 

AUTOMATIC COKE 
BOILERS 

Will maintain a uniform 
temperature for from 12 
to lohoum, and often from 
15 to 20 hours, with one 
small charge of common 
Gas Coke of the cheapest 
kind. For economy and 
efficiency in combination 
with clcanliues8 and com¬ 
fort these Boilers are, 
beyond the possibility of 
a d< mbt, the greatest boon 
ever offered for the pur¬ 
pose of Heating C@nse.r- 
vatories, Halls, and other 
Buildings, where little at¬ 
tention is required. 

Every particular, with 
testimonials, given on ap¬ 
plication to 

FRANKLIN HOOKING 

ft CO. (Limited), 37, 
danover St., LiverpooL 


RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 

(GILLINGHAM 8 PATENT). 


ohatic, Economic, and 
Efficient. 


Digitized by 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


ECONOMY™ GARDEN 


BEST ENSURED BY PURCHASING 


gfattr and post free. 


Sutton’s Colle ctions of Seeds Year’s Supply. 


SUTTON’S 

“ ORIGINAL ” 

Collections of Vegetable Seeds 

CONTAIN 

The Best and Most Complete Assortments yet Offered 


SUTTON’S 

£3 3s. I COLLECTION I £3 3s. 



tons 

POCKET 

GARDEN 

CALENDAR 

^ GOOD SEEDS, 


''jsg'A v 

•r I Win 


•riflg, glssfjgj 
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SEEDSMEN TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND BYSPECIALWARRANT * 
TO H.R.H.THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


GRATTR AND POST FREE. 


SEEDSMEN TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND BY SPECIALWARRANT 
TO H.R.H.THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


T1D QUEEVS {SEEDSMEN, 

READING. BERKS. 


I LARGE GARDEN, Carriage Free to any Railway Station in Great Britain, or to any Irish Port contain*- 


. PEAS—Sutton b Ringleader, | 7 oz. 
American Wonder, Sunrise, 
or other best Boris 2 pk 

BEANS—Best sorts for suc¬ 
cession 2 , 

FRENCH BE ANS-Runners 
and Dwarfs, ditto 1 


7 oz. CARROT—Best for summer 7 oz. 
and winter use 

2 pkts. CAl LI FLOWER- Autumn | 2 „ 

Giant or other beat sorts 
2 ,, CEL.ERY—Sutton a Suiham 4 „ 

Prize. Ac. 

1 COUVE TRONCHUDA 12 


ONION—Sutton s lrupic v«l 
Reading and others 
PARSLEY - Sutton's Im¬ 
perial Curled 

PARS NIP- Sutton's StuJ^d 
and others 

RADISH—Fin-^wt sorts 


BEET—Sutton's Dark Red 1 1£ pta. and 2 pkts. CRESS—Plain, | 2 pta. 8PINACH — Summer ml 


BORECOLE or KALE-Beat 3 pkts. CUCUMBER— Sutton's 


sorts 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS— 
Sutton's Matchless or others 
BROCCOLI — Button's 8u- 


Berkshire Champion aud l 
other best sorts 8 

ENDIVE-Boat sorts 
LEEK—Musselburgh 1 


winter kinds 
llrg. pkt. SALSA FY 
l SCORZuNFRA 
8 oz. 1 URNIP— Sutton's 8nr* 
ball and others 

1 Inr. pkt VEGF.TABLF. MARROW 


perb Early White, Snow's 4 pkta. LETTUCE-Suttou s Superb 8 pkts. SWEET and POT HER£>- 
Winter Perfection, or Cos and others Useful kimla 

others 1 qrt. MUSTARD . . (RAMPION, TOMATO 

CABBAGE — Sutton's Im- 2 pkts. MELON—Sutton's Hero of 1 CAPSICUM. COR> 

perial and others Locking*.* and another choice e4Cn SALAD, and ORACHE. 

SAVOY—Best sorts 


1 qrt. MUSTARD 

2 pkts. MELON—8utton's Her 

Lockinge and another c 
sort 



SUTTON’S 

£2 2s. | COLLECTION | £2 2s. 

FOR A MODERATE. SIZE GARDEN, Carriage Free to any Railway Station in Great Britain, or to any Irish Port, 

contains— 

9 qrts. PEAS—Sutton's Ringleader, 4 ,, CARROT—Best for summer 5 or. ONION—Sutton's Improved 
American Wonder, Sunrise, and winter use Reading. Ac. 

or other best sorts 2 pkts. CAULIFLOWER —Autumn 1J „ PARSLEY — Sutton's Ir 

G pts BEANS—Best sorts for sue- Giant and another beat sort perial Curled 

cession 2 „ CELERY—Sutton's Suiham 3 „ PARSNIP—Sutton's Stucmi 

3 ,, FRENCH BEANS—Runners Prize and another best sort 6 „ RADISH—Finest sorts 

and Dwarfs, ditto 1 .. COUVE TRONCHUDA 11 pts. SPINACH — Summer n.1 

2 oz BEET—Sutton s Dark Red 8 oz. & 2 pkts. CRESS—Plain, Curled, winter kinds 

snd another kc. 1 pkt. 8ALSAFY 

3 pkts BORECOLE or KALE of 3 pkts. CUCUMBER-Sutton'sBerk- 1 „ SCORZONERA 

best sorts shire Champion and other 6 oz. TURNIP—Sutton's Snowball 

2 „ BRUSSELS SPROUTS— best sorts and other* 

Sutton's Matchless, kc 2 „ ENDIVE—Best sorts 1 lrg. pkt. VEGETABLE MARRi 

I „ BROCCOLI — Sutton's Ru 1 ,, LEEK—Musselburgh 4 pkts. SWRET and POT HKKIkv- 

perb Early White, Sutton's 3 ,, LETTUCE—Sutton's Superb Useful kinds 

Perfection, or others Cos and others . ( RAMPION. TOMAT* 

4 CABBAGE- Sutton's Im 1 pt. MUSTARD ' | CAPSICUM, CORN 

perial and others 2 pkts. MELON—Choicest Borts eac i ^ SALAD, and ORACHE. 

SAVOY—Best sorts 


CARROT—Best for summer 
and winter use 

i- CAULIFLOWER —Autumn 
Giant aud another best sort 
CELERY—Sutton’s Suiham 
Prize and another best sort 
COUVE TRONCHUDA 

k 2 pkts. CRESS—Plain, Curled, 
kc. 

J. CUCUMBER—Sutton's Berk¬ 
shire Champion and other 
best sorts 

ENDIVE—Best sorts 
LEEK—Musselburgh 
LETTUCE—Sutton's Superb 
Cos and others 
MUSTARD 

i. MELON—Choicest sorts 


SUTTON’S 

£1 Is. I COLLECTION I £1 Is. 


FOR THE ' AMATEUR'S" GARDEN, Carriage Free to any Railway Station in England or Wales, contain* 


6 qrts. PEAS—Sutton’s Ringleader, 
American Wonder, Sunrise, 
or other best sorts 

4 pts. BEANS—Best sorts for suc¬ 
cession 

1|„ FRENCH BEANS—Ruuner 
and Dwarf ditto 

1 pkt. BEET—Sutton's Dark Rial 

1 .. BORECOLE or KALE—Best 

sort 

1 ,, BRUS8F.LS SPROUTS-Sut- 

ton's Matchless 

2 ., BROCCOLL-Sutton's Superb | 

E urly W r h i te and am >tht r 
2 „ CABBAGE — Sutton's Im- j 

perial and another 


1 pkt. 8AVOY—Best sorts 11 

2 oz. CARROT — Best sorts for 3 

summer aud winter 

1 pkt. CAULIFLOWER- Autumn 1 

Giant 

2 CELERY—Be*t sorts 1 

1 .. COUVE TRONCHUDA I 3 

2 oz. & 1 pkt. CRESS Plain and 4 

Curled 

2 pkts. CUCUMBER Best sorts 3 
1 ,. EN DIVE-Best sort 

1 ,, LEEK—Musselburgh or an- 1 

other 2 

2 „ LETTUCE—Button's Superb 

Cos and another 1 

3 oz. MUSTARD 


pkt. MELON— Choice sort 
,, ONION—Sutton’s Improv-l 

Beading, and others 
, PAR'LEY — button s In 
p. rial Curled 

oz. PA Eh. NIP- Sutton's 8rod'rf 
pkts RAIDsit— Bear aorta 

oz. SPINACH—Summer and w 
ter kinos 

„ TURNIP-Sutton ‘a Snowball 

and otben 

pkt VEG ET VSLK MARROW 
, SWEET and POTHEIiliS- 
Useful kinds 
„ TOMATO 


SUTTON’S AMATEUR’S GUIDE IN HORTICULTURE, the beet Work on 
Vegetable and Flower Gardening yet published, contains 5 Originnl Articles 
and 0 Coloured and Toned Plates, representing nearly 50 subjects. Price lr.. po*t 

free. Gratis to Customers. 


uMriu/m 


Seedsmen by Speoial Warrant to 
the Prince of Wales, 

Reading, Berks. 


Prii.u-i/aud^ ublihhed by.dl|e regisl 

igitized by^CR -Ole 


tered Proprietor, Y.\ Robinson. at tho Oil ce, 3', Southum t m Street. ju the Parish of Sfc Paul. Cofmt-Garden, in the City of 
WiHiminfter, Siturday, February 10, 1SS3. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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and Suburban and Rural Home 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 

MOIRTBBM) FOB TRANHMIH^ION ABROAD. 


SATURDAY , FEBRUARY 17, 1883, 


L\\ canti y-coloured Lily, a charming novelty, 

quite hardy, only a limited number to be opposed ot , 
3s., carriage paid—M. VEREY. 4, Oppidans Road, 


UEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF 

L? FLOWERS for screens and scrap books ; 100 for 16a., 
fifty for 9 b., twelve tor 2s. fid. Specimen plate poet free for 3d 
-P.O.O. to T. 8PANBWICK, The Publishing Office, 37, 
Southampton Street, Covent Garden. 


T ILIUM KRAMERI.—A few good bulbs of 

U this extremely beautiful and rare Lily ; it is impossible 
to find anything to equal thin. Three, 4a. fid., oarrioge paid. 
—M. VEREY, 4. Oppidans Road, London. N.W, _ 

T ILIUXl EXIMIUM. true, pure white, and 

-LI highly perfumed, blooming early fn the season ; quite 
hardy • three, 2a. 6d.. carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppi- 


1 fifi HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

LV/U for 26e.—Richard Smith Jt Oo.’s selection of the 
above contains a moat interesting and valuable assortment of 
beautiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, so as 
to produce flowers and render the garden attractive all 
through the year. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
SMITH 4 00., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 

(1RAPE VINES and ORCHARD HOUSE 

U TREES IN POTS.—Grape Vines, extra strong, short- 
jointed, and well ripened; planting canes, 3e. fid. to Be. each ; 
extra strong fruiting canes, 7s. od. to 10s. Orchard-house 
trees, fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Plums, Cherries, Pears, Apples, and Figs. De¬ 
scriptive price list for Id. stamp.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


■U strongest roots, purs white: six, 
carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4. Oppid 
N.W, _ 

rpIGRIDIA ORAND1FLORA 

-L the, free blooming hardy flower, 
plants, 3s. doz., carriage paid.—M. V] 
Road, London. N.W.__ 

lV/rAGNIFICENT LILltJM 

LvL Finest and strongest bulbs, wll 


& CO , Fnlwood. Preston. 


leautiful yellow 


Oypripedium Calceolus. Is. Id., free; two. Is. 9d., free 
ires no special treatment; sound imported crowns.- 
iLEY k CO., Fnlwo o d, Prest on. 


>0T of the pretty rose-coloured, cold house 

Orchid. Gymnadenia conopeea (Gnat Orchis), sweet- 
ted. Is. Id., free; two. Is. 9d., free.—MORLEY k CO., 


A PPLE TREES with MISTLETOE growing 

■ljl on them.—Price from 7s. 6d. to 21s. each. —RICHARD 
SMITH k CO., Nurserymen, Worcester. _ 

"P OSES --Well rooted, many ehooted, truly 

Lb named, of matured vigorous growth, and of the best 
kinds. Dwarfs, R. 8. k Co.’s selection. 8a. per doz., 60s. per 
100 : Standards, 21a. per doz.-RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 


O low : 4 planting roots, Is. 64., free ; grow in open air, an< 
iroduce their lovely white flowers from Christmas to Lent.- 
HORLEY k CO., Fulwood, Preston. 


o m. , o, of., carriage paiu.—m. vr,rvo i, t, i 

London, N W. _ 

T^AlSlEiS for spring bloom, mixed 
■Lf 3e. Pd., 50, 2s. ; Canterbury Be'ls, dot 
blue, white, due, rose, purple, &c., stroi 

f lants, 100,5s. 6<L, 50, 3s., all oarriago paid 
SONS, Beds Is, 

WILLIAMS.-—" Carter’s 


BRIERS 


O la 6d., free. Foliage of this Rose is delightfully scented, 
quite hardy, nice for placing among cut flowers, can be grown 
in pots, and forced If desired —MORLEY k OO., Fulwood, 
Preston. ____ 

3 PLANTS beautiful Dutch Honeysuckle, 

Is. 9d.. free. Nice for covering walls or trellis work.— 
MORLEY k OO., Fulwood. Preston. 

BEAUTIFUL GLAD10LI.-12 blooming bulbs 

U of this magnificent flow- r for open border culture. Is. 44., 
free.-MOR lEY k CO., Fulwood, Preston. _ 

■HELIClOUS scent through house produced by 

kJ apray of double white Tuberose flower. Four blooming 
roots with cultural dnections, Is. 9d., free.—MORLEY k CO., 
Fulwood, Preston. _ 

flENTlANA ACAULIS.—Two nice tufts of 


reat variety, such 

mi, Spineas, Cytisua, 
ry, Scarlet Hawthorn, 
■ 100. Descriptive List 
CO., Nurserymen and 


qWEET 

O world," 

double, large-.-- 

this summer. 109. 3s. 9d. t 50, 2s. fi 
NESS k SONS, Bed ale. 

WALLFLOWERS for s 

* » Garden Red, Cloth of Gol< 

Golden Tom Thumb, Belvoir (___„..__ 

100 strong plants, 3s. 9d., 50.2s., oarringe paid.-HARKN BBS 
k SONS, Bedale.__ 

“DOSES ! ROSES ! !— Twelve strong plants of 

Ll» the be.*t for exhibition or decorative pui poses, including 
the magnificent A. K. Williams, best Rose In cultivation, 
carriage paid 10a. fid. — HARKNES8 k SONS, Bedale, 


C FECIAL OFFER of surplus Stock, m fine and 

kJ frequently transplanted Trees of various and ohoice 
kinds at txcetdingly low prices. The List free on application. 
—RICHARD 8M1TU k CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer¬ 
chants, Worcester. 


Covent 


TREES FOR STREETS, TREES FOR 

A AVENUES, k a, TREES AND SHRUBS which 
withstand smoke; beautiful plants in pots of various tints 
and of low growth for winter bedding, window boxes, *c. 
(the same plants may be used year after year). For prices, 
Ac., of above see descriptive list, free on application.— 
RICHARD 8MITH k OO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 


PELARGONIUMS.—Fine sturdy plants ready 

L for early bloom in 4-in. and 6-in. pots ea. and 9a. per 
dozen, package free, to include Prince of Wahe, Captain 
Kaikes, Doctor Musters, l>ighy Grand, kc.— A. SWANSON, 
Florist, Barton-on Uumber, Lincolnshire. 

p LOWER seeds in “penny packets 

L FOR THE MILLION.-12 packets, 1b. ; 50 packeta, 4s ; 
100 packets. 7s.. poat free. Catalogues, containing over 300 
varieties to select from, sent on application from B. W. 
KNIGHT, Florist. Battle. Sussex. 

N ew pin kITer an iu a! pRincRSn 

HELEN. — This is the best winter-blooming pink 


Ofl flflfi CLEMATIS IN POTS of ail the 

Ov/jVv/V/ finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowers of which become 10 Inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple) for climb- 
lug aud bedding, from 12s. to 24a. per dozcu, strong plants ; 
descriptive list on application.—RICHARD SMITH k OO., 


OEEDS.—Richard Smith & Co. s collections 

O (see catalogue, free on application) are wonderfully 
cheap and good, but those who Ukf to makt thrir oten 
elections ase advhed to write for order sheet.—RICHARD 
SMITH k CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Worcester. 


ill prize 


p ISHURSTINE for dry feet and boot comfort 

U is much used by gardeners, farmers, ladies, sportsmen, 
and shore wadert. Is sold by nurserymen and oilmen, with 
testimonials and directions for use. In boxes, fid. and Is, 
each.—Wholesale by PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COM- 
VANY. Limited. London. 


rocess. July 1, 1852. In oonaequenoe of the 
of husks, from this date prices will be as 
, la. fid. each; 10 sacks, 13s.; 16 sacks, 18s.; 
30 sacks, 30s. (all sacks included). Truck-load. 
L Limited quantities of P M. special quality 
sacks only, 2s. fid. each (two prlzemodals). 
cash with order —CHUBB, ROUND k CO , 


quantities 

dodalnUnc. 










GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


[Fro 17, 1883. 


•UHE LYON LEEK, unrivalled for show 

A purposez grows to the enormous length of 20 inches and 

3 Inches in diameter. Is. 6d. per packet, post free. Octalgoues 
of new and choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds. Potatoez 
Gladioli ftc., for 1883, gratia and post free.—STUART ft 
MEIN, Seedsmen, Kelso, N.B. 

TUTEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE, the largest and 

iXL beat Carly variety in ezlstenoe. Sidandld-ter show pur- 
pores. lz per ounce post free.—6TUAKT ft MEIN, Kelso, 

rPHE LYON LEEK, unrivalled for show 

A purposes, grows to the enormous length Of 20 inches by 

3 inches In diameter. 4 lbr. weight, lz 6d. per packet, post 
frez-STUART ft MRIN, Kelso, N R 

plftOU DE BURGflL'ftY.fluite a new vegetable, 

yj between a Broccoli and a Cabbage, flavour delicious ; mny 
be had in usa the whole winter and spring. 6d., lz and 2s. 6a. 
per packet, poet free.-STUART ft MEIN, Kelso, N.B. 

n.OLDlE’S BEET, faultless in shape and tex- 

VJ ture. colour deep purple, almost black ; always carries 
off fint prize, Is. per pkt., post free.—STUART ft MEIN, 
Kelso. N.B. 

DEAS.—Amateurs’ trial packets of the follow* 
A ing new show varieties, 6d. each ; the collection of six 
varieties, 2s. 6d., post free—Telephone, Telegraph. John 
Bull. Stratagem, Pride of the Market, Criterion.—STUART 
ft MEIN, Kelso, N.B. 

flLADIOLL—Finest named show varieties. 

vT Make a grand blaze of colour in autumn ; carefully 
packed and poet free, 4z, 6s., 9s., and 12z doz.—STUART ft 
MEIN, Kelso. N.B. 

T ILIUM AURATUM .-We have a large im- 

AJ portation direct from a LUy farmer in Japan, snd can send 
enormous bulbs carefully packed by post at la 6<L each.— 
8TUART ft MEIN. Kelso. N.B. 

.OCOTCH PINKS, finest laced show varieties, 

W very chute and lovely, perfectly hardy, 6z per doz , post 
free. Carnations and Pieotces, bei-t named show varieties, 
strong plants, 12s per doz., free -STUART* MEIN, Kelso, 
N.B. 

OCOTCH FLORISTS’ FLOWERS.-Pausies 

D (show and fancy), Pentstemons, Phloxes, Pyrethrmnz 
Miffkulus, Antirrhinums, Delphininiuz Violas, Roses, all from 
6s. to 9s per dozen. Catalogues free.—STUART ft MEIN, 
Kelso, N.B. 

nOCKSCOltoB, International Prize, dwarf ard 
robust habit, combs of a rich dcop crimson, enormous 
fize (42 In. long by 16 in. broad), very highly recommended, 
lz and 2s. 6<L per packet, post free.—STUART ft MEIN 
Kelso, N,B. 

A NTlRRHINUM or Snapdragon, waved from 

AL the finest striped, mottled, and white-throated varie¬ 
ties, the finest strain in existence. 8eed should be sown now 
to bloom in summer. 6d. per packet, post free.—STUART 
ft MEIN, Kfclso, N.B. 

"DRENCH MARIGOLD.—SujTerb striped, mo t 

A richly coloured with orange and maroon stripes, very 
full and double, Is. per packet, post free. African, orange 
and lemon, eicih 6d. per packet.—STUART ft MEIN, Kelso, 
N.B. 

ASTER VICTORIA.—The finest flat-petalled 

AX variety for show, enormous sized Uowew, twelve distinct 
colours, mixed, lz and 2s. 6d. per packet, post free. Betteridge s 
prize quilled, Is. per packet, free.—STUART ft MEIN, 
Kelso, N.B. 

OTOCK, large*flowering Gennau, warranted to 

tO produce the finest spikes of richly coloured flowers, 
twelve selected distinct colours, mixed by us. Is. and 2z 6tL 
per packet, post free.—STUART ft MK1N, Kelso, N.B. 

PRENCH SECATEURS.—These handy instru- 

A ments save an enormous amount of time and labour; 
used largely for pruning all kinds of fruit trees ai)d bushes, 
Roses, Vines, and shrubs ; boxwood handles, 4s., 5s., and6z 
each : buffalo handles, 5s. 6d., fs. 6d., and 7z 6d. each ; ivory 
handles (for ladies), 7s. 6d. each ; ail post free.—8TUART ft 
MEIN, Kelso, N.B. 

OTUART & MEIN beg to eay that their 

D Amateur’s Guide and Select Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, Potatoes, Gladioli, ftc , for 1883 is now ready, 
and can be had post free on application.—The Nurseries and 
Seed Warehouse, Kelso, N.B. 

CLLOBE ARTICHOKES.—Fine young tuckers 

U at 6s. per dozen. Jerusalem Artichokes, lz 2d. per peck 
of 14 lbs. The fineet variety of Bremnton Stock 6d. per pkt.; 
and the much valued Chon do Burgh ley at 2z 6d. per pkt. ; 
trade price on application — R. GILBERT, Burgh ley, Stam¬ 
ford. 

ANEMONE JAPONIC A ALBA, extra strong. 
AX —This glorious white flower is perfectly hardy: wul 
grow in any soil and should be in every garden ; blooms from 
July till frost seU in. 2s. 6d. doz., 16z ICO, free.—HY. GOD¬ 
FREY, Nurseryman, Stourbridge. 

A NEMONE JAPOtflCA ALBA.—Extra strong 

AX splendid plants, very free flowering, should be In every 
garden' 4 sample plants Is., 2a 6d. dozen, 16s. 100, free— 
HY. GODFREY, Nurseryman, 8tourbridgo. 

DUCHARIS AMAZONICA, or Cturch Lily 

■Ll (white.)—Veiy large flowering bulbz in splendid grow¬ 
ing condition, lz fid. each, 15s. dozen; smaller, 6z, 9s., and 
12z dozen.—HY. GODFREY, Stourbridge. 

70NAL PELARGONIUMS.—Annual otftr of 

AJ surplus stock potted singly in 3-inch pots in autumn. 
Vesuviu?, perlOO, 7z ; Fire Kirg, tplendid bedding scarlet, 
per 100, 8s.; M. d« Lessepst large scarlet, fine habit, per 100, 
lOz To be sent early in March ; orders booked at once; 
oash before sending; not less than 50 of any variety sent.— 
HEN DEB ft SONS’ Nursery, Plymouth. 

THE AMATEUR S COLLECTION OF VEGE- 

-L TABLE SEEDS —Onr 5ft. collection of garden needs 
contains two pints of Peas, one pint of Broad Beans, one 
pint of French Beans, one packet of Veitch’s Autumn Diant 
Cauliflower, one pocket of Broccoli, two pockets of Celery 
(red and white), one ounce of Carrot, two packets of Lettuce, 
one ounce of Onion, one ounce of curled Cress, half ounce of 
Mustard, two ounces of Radish, half ounce of Early Turnip, 
half ounce of Parsnip, one packet of Cabbage, one racket 
of Savoy, one packet of Brussels Sprouts, one packet of 
Vegetable Marrow. The above sent carriage paid to any 
address on receipt of 5s.; half the above for 2s. 6d.— 
CASBON ft SON, Seedsmen, Millfleld, Peterborough. 


f|UR descriptive Floral and Vegetable Catalogue 

v with cultural directions is now ready. It contain* upwards 
of 1000 varieties of flower seeds and all the leading vegetable 
seeds. Catalogue, with a racket of finest 8ingle Dahlias, six 
stamps -COLLINS BROS. 4 GABRIEL._ 


Ro fid COLLECTION op vegetable 

wo« Utl* SEEDS oontains 2 pts. Pea*. 1 pt. Broad 
Beans, 1 pt French Beans, 1 pkt. Borecole, 1 pkt. Brocooli, 
1 pkt. Celery, 1 oz Carrot, 1 pkt. Lettuce, 1 pkt. Onion, 1 oz. 
Cress, 1 oz. Mustard, 1 oz. Radish, i oz. Turnip, i oz. Parsnip, 
1 Pkt Cabbage, 1 pkt. Savoy, 1 pkt. Cauliflower, 1 pkt. Vege¬ 
table Marrow, 1 pkt. Cucumber above, with names.— 
COLLINS BROS, ft GABRIEIy_ __ _ 

ECTIONS. No. 1, 

“ 4, 40s.; No. 3, 63s. 


PQUALLY LIBERAL C< 

jj lQz Gd.; No. 2,18a ; No. a,!__ 

-COLLINS BROS, k GABRIBL. ^ 

TTYACIKTH U8“CaNDICANB* white, a ma 
AA Jestio, perfectly hardy, late flowenhg bulbons plant, 
height 3 ft. to 5 ft. Extracted from The Garden, February 
3.1883: “The flowers of this Hyacinth, in my opinion, rival 
those of the Tuberose and White Lapageria in purity and 
substance, and they emit a delicate pcrfuftie. 1 ’ 4s. Gd. per 
dor.. ; 6d, each, delivered-CO LL IN 8 BRUSrft G AB RIEL. 

nLADlOLDS GaNDAVENSIcI, beautiful nn- 

VA named seedlings, 2s. per doz., free. Collections of choice 
exhibition kinds, is., 6s.. snd 9s. per doz.; breodileyensis, 
5s.Jd. per 100^ free.-CO L^INS BROS, ft 6ABRrKL. 

T ILIUM AURATUM.—Fine large bulbs, sure 

AJ to give satisfaction. Is. each, 9s. dozen ; landfolTum or 
specioflum rubnim and roseum, largo bulbs 5s. dozen, 
delivered.—COLLINS BROS, k GABRIEL. 


Is. 3d., free. — COLLINS 


lety, 4s. 5 
BROS. 


doz.: three £3 

GABRIEL._ 

TIMETABLE SEEDS.—Our advantage over 

» other firms. One of our partners for the past eleven yean 
has been constantly amongst the growers of Covent Garden 
Market: it is thus we are able to buy from best stocks only. 
Do not be mislead by advertisers who state all seeds are 
grown on their own farms —COLLIN8 BROS, k GABRIEL. 


flOVENT GARDEN MARKET baa a world 

VJ renowned reputation for choice florist flowers (oar re¬ 
marks in the preceding advertisement applies to these also). 
The following Is. per pkt., from the finest strains ob¬ 
tainable ; Bals* ms, Begonia*. Calceolaria, Carnation, Cine- 
radas. Cyclamen, single Dahlias, Geraniums (Zonal and 
Noee^arj. Polyanthus. Primula, ftc—COLLINS BROS, k 


TTABDY ANNUALS.—12 finest selected varie- 

AJ. ties, large packets, 2a, free : 12 smaller ditto. Is. 2d. 
free: 12 finest half hardy Annuals, large packets, 2a 6d. 
free; 12 smaller ditto, la 4d., free. Cultural directions 
when to sow, ftc., on each packet,—COLLINS BROS, k 
GABRIEL. 


ITARDY PERENNIAL SEEDS.—12 finest se- 

AA lectcd rarietiea 2s 6<L. free ; half-hardy perennials, 10 se¬ 
lected rarieties, 2a. 6d.. free. If purchasers desire certain 
sort* inclnded in collection, please state.—COLLINS BROS 
ft GABRIEL 


OTOCK (dwarf German Ten-week), mixed, 6d. 

u and la per packet; Aster (Pieony-flowcred), mixed, 6d. 
and la per packet; Aster (dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered), 
mixei, 6d and Is. per packet. These are the finest German 
pot-saved fee da and not to be compared with ground-saved 
seeds often sent out as best.-COLLINS BROS, ft GABRIEL 


A NEMONE NEW MCTORIA GIANT, mixed, 

XA single.—Flowers twice as large as the ordinary single, and 
colours more brilliant, very fine. Ranunculus (new French), 
large flowered, very vigorous growers, either 5a 6d. per 100, 
Is. per doz., free : both these are offered with great con- 
fl dence.—COLLINS BRQ8. ft GABRIEL. _ 

DEDDING PLANTS as grown for Covent 

Garden Market. Addresses now entered for catnlogue, 
to be sent when ready.—COLLINS BROS, ft GABRIEL 
39, Waterloo Road, London, S.E. 


DOSES, CHEAP ROSES.— 350 kinds to choose 

Aw from. Good plants of Hybrid Perpetuate, dwarf 
bushes, Cs. and 7s. per doz.: varieties for 1882, 18a per doz ; 
standards, 18s. per doz ; half standards, 13s. per doz. ; 
cheaper per 100; package free; catalogue free on applica¬ 
tion.—A MOFFAT ft SON, Botanic Nurseries, Blggler- 
wade, Beds. 


OCHOOLMASTER.—The beet new Apple and 
W good for exposed situations. First-clsas Certificate 
R.H.B.; strong maidens, 7a 6d. each. Coloured plate, six 
stagnpa—Particulars post free, from THOMAS LAX TON, 


rjHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS.-Mr. N. 

VS Davis begs to say his new Catalogue of Chrysanthemums 
Is now ready; as well as fully describing the 600 varieties which 
forms his splendid collection, this oatalogue gives full particu¬ 
lars as to cultivation, with many hints to ensure suooess in 
bringing the blooms to show quality, sent post free one stamp 
or with one dozen strong healthy cuttings, la 34, correctly 
named ; 26 for 2s. 3d.; 60 for 4a ; lOOfor 7a 6d. For pur- 
chasers' selection and new varieties mm oatalogue. — N. 
DAVIS, 66, Warner Road, CamberwelL 


■pXHIBITION GLADIOLI AND LILIUMS.- 

AJ Vigorous bulbs, 9 b,, 12a, 18s., and 24a per dozen; 
descriptive catalogues on application. — AUSTIN ft 
McASLAN, Glas gow . Established 1717. _ 

Q.ARDEN SEEDS.—All new and established 

vl varieties of merit, most carefully selected; descriptive 
catalogues on application.—AUSTIN ft McASLAN, Glasgow. 
Established 1717. 

cuttings 

t of all the best 

. . , . . , . .-—ere booked now 

Catalogue, with cultural directions, one stamp.—W. E 
B OYCE , 87, Ycrbtiry Ro ad. Holloway, London, IT 

PARLY - FLOWERING CflRYSAKTHE- 

AJ MUMS (flower from July to November).—Now is the 
time to strike cuttings. Is. 2d. per doz, po«r tree ; rooted 

s» n ^'.‘^^ d ioTck u ^;^ th 

Holloway, London, N 


Diyitizea b 


Go, igle 


Ydbury Road, 


FERTILISING MOSS, oar Speciality. 5e. per 

A bushel; no pots required ; sample box with growing 
plants and cultural directions la, free —MANAGER, Floral 
qnd Poultry Farm, Great Frenches, Crawley Down, Sussex. 


TTAWKINS 6s., 10s., 20s., and 40s. CoUectiog 

AX of Vegetable Seeds will be found the cheapest invest¬ 
ment of the day; all seeds are guaranteed of the bet 
quality, and all intermediate profit*, can be dispensed witit 
and at least 20 per cent saved by buying direct of the prow* 
T. J. HAWKINS. Florist and Seed Farmer, BillmgtU 
Heath, Uxbridgo. 


V^GETaBLU SEEDS'.—Buy direct of thil 

V grower and save intermediate profits. Hawkins' guin-aj 
collection is a marvel of cheapness, and surpasses in qu&litr 
and quantity all other oolleotions off wed. It embodies 

10 pints of Peas and 10 pints of Beans, besides a variouq. 


_—__ 1 pints of Beans, 1_ 

good supply of all other vegetable ee< da, and is carriage 
-T J. Hawkins. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


y nts c_ 
good BU] 
free* m - j 


V EGETABLE SEED**. — Hawkins’ Guinea 
collection is a marvel of cheapi ess, and among othsr 
things contains one quart of his “ Wonder of the Age " Pea. 
Hundreds of testimonials prove this collection to surpass a?*. 
othet^T. J. HAWKINS. F.R H.8.. Hillingdon Heath A 
Uxbridge. _ _ 1 

yfc&ETABLK and FLOWER SEEDS for 

V Cottage or Villa Gardens.—50 pockets of chm«t S 
Flower Seeds or 25 packets of choice Vegetable Seeds for 5a, 
or the two collections for 7s. 6d.; larger packets, 3d and 6d. 
each, any variety of flovas and vegetables.—T. J. HAW. 
KINS, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge._ 


P A, Hawkins *' Wonder of the Age/ej 

warranted to yield half as much again as any Pea in J 
cultivation, a richly flavoured Marrowfat, prioe 3s. per quart,' 
Unsolicited testimonial from Mr. Thomas Marriott, Castle 
Donnington, Derby: “ The Wonder of the Age Pea is thftl 
beat I ever gre w."—H illingd on Heath, Uxbrid ge._1 

fjUCfUMBER SEED.—Telegraph, Tender and 

yj True, Marquis of Lome, and Duke of Connaught] 
twenty seeds for 6d.—Teatimcn ; al: Heaton Nursery'. M»s?j 
Chester.— “ I have much pleasure in recotnmendirg theCus 
cumber seeds I had from you. I had nineteen plants out cTl 
twent y seeds."—F. W. Robb. _ 3 

Q WEET PEAS should now be eown. 1 have 

O fine large white and beautiful carmine, both vqry d i» 
tinct and handsome, price 6d. per packet.—T. J. HAWKIN8, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 


PELARGONIUMS—Regal, Show or Fancy; 

A nice sized plants from single pots, 3s. dozen, 2 Gb. 100- 

T, J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon He at h. Uxbr idge. _ 

pi’CLAMKN, fineet strain grown.—Havinj 

V purchased the entire stock of one of the largest grower* 
of this stately flower. 1 can offer good bulbs at 3a. per dot 
—T. J. HAWK1N8, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge._ 


HHRYSANTHEMUMS.—From a election of 

V 200 of the most distinct and showy varieties: cutting* 
Is. per dozen. Cs. 100 -T. J. HAWKINS, f.ILfl.8, tfib 
llngdon 1‘ 


1 Heath. U xbridge. 


A RUM cethiopica — Special attention u 
drawn to this beautiful winter- 5,owering bulb, easily 
cultivated, and so useful for decorative purposes. SmaS 
size, 3s., large ditto. 8s. per doz—T. J. HAWKINS, Hilling- 
don Heath, Uxbridg e. _ 

T ILIUM AURATUM.— A fine case of these 

AJ princely flowers, rosily cultivated without heat, and sur¬ 
passing all others of ssmie tribe, price la. each, or 9s. pci 
dozen.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingd on Heath. Uxbridge. 

rpUBEROSE, deliciously scented white flower, 

A easily grown, strong roots 5s. dozen; Gladioli, eitia 
fine bull*, 2s. 6d. dozeu.-T. J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge.___ 


H.ERANIUM SEED.—Mrs. Pollock, Black 

VJ Douglas, Prince bih erwin r, Mrs. Turner, Crystal Palace 
Gem. and all the others of n >te. ICO seeds, 3a. 6dL—T. J. 
HAWKINS. Hillipgdon Fea^b, Uxbridge. 


O UCUM BER and MELON PLANTS m variety. 

\J —Strong healthy plant?, ready for planting out, 9d. each, 
6s. dozen.—^jLHAWKINS. Hillingdon Heat h. Uxbridg e. 

■nAISIES, POLYANTHUS, PANSIES, and 

LJ VIOLETS.—Choice collection in sturdy little plantx 
Dnis ; es, single and double, red and white, 2s. dozen; 
Polyanthus, gold laced. 3s. dozen ; Pbiisies, large exhibits 
varieties, 2s. dozen; Violets in variety. 2s. dozen.—T. J. 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Ux bridge._ 


TlAHLIAS and GLADIOLI.—A fine collection 

-L? of double Dahliaz over 150 varieties : good tuber*, each 
sufficiently strong to throw up many cuttings, 5a. dcstu. 
Gladioli bulbs, fine assortment; have large quantity on 
hand, will clear at lz 6d. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge_ 

PUTTINGS strike freely now.—Pelargoniums, 
VJ lz dozen, 8s. 100; variegated Geraniums, 8z 100, Is 6d. 
dozen; plain or Zonal ditto. 6a. 100; Fuchsias, all the bert 
varieties, Is dozen, 6s 100; Begonia. Is. 6dL dozen ; Co kai 
100 named variitiez 2z dacen, 12a. 100.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 

PRUIT TREES.—Clear ance Sale.—Must no wbe 

A cleared within a few days 5 acres of choice well ssta- 
llshed trees, now in full bearing and offered a tlesa than bad 
the value in oonsequence of the ground eing required far 
railway puroosez Applez standards, half atanoarda, or 
pyramids, 5 feet and 6 feet, in stem. 12s. per dozen; 
Cherries, 18s. ; Damsons, 18z ; Peart, 12a. ; Gooaeberrlez 
3a. dozen : Apricots and Peaches, trained and rafsbikdrod, 
3s. each. Special quotation for 100 trees. Taking into con¬ 
sideration the age and quality of the above trees, they will 
be found at least 50 per cent, under market value. — t 
J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge._ 


QPLENDID new, distinct, deep pink, semi- 

O double Zonal Pelargonium, Emily Casbon.— Cxsbox ft 
Son, Florists, Millfleld, Peterborough, beg to announce that 
the above distinct Pelargonium will be ready to send out the 
tint week in March, 1883. Full description, with opinions of 
the press and price, post free on application._ 


APPLES for cordon training 6s. per dosen; 

xi Pears, splendid pyramids, 9z per dozen; Roeea, strong 
dwarfs on Manetti 6s. per dozen ; Shrubs, ornamental ever¬ 
green, 2 ft to 5 ft., 25z per 100; Quick, extra strong trans¬ 
planted. 21a. per 003; Larch, Spruoe, Austrian Pine, and 
about 20.030 common Yew all sizes at proportionately lew 
prices; lists free.—THOMAS J. CAPARN, Newerk-cn 

Trent _ _. _ 

r | l UBEliOUb BEGONLAS.— James King (the 

A celebrated raiser of new Coleuses) having taken the 
above Begonias in hand for several years, has, by careful 
crossing, succeeded in obtaining a graud strain; having again 
made a series of crosses, begs to offer seed from such in 
2 s. 6d. and 6s. packets; price to the trade on application.— 
JAMES KINO, Florist a ' " ' ~ " * 

Aylesbury. 
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lRKNESS carefully-selected bulbs for pot cr 

(arden culture, all strong bulbs to bloom wall this saaaon 
lificent L. aura turn. Is. each; three, 2s. 9d ; six, 5s. L. 
folium roseum and rubram. 8d. each; three, Is. 6d; six, 
I.; twelve, fit L. tigrinum, 4d. each ; six. Is. 9d ; twelve, 
j. candidum, six, la 9d.; twelve, 3s. The rare double 
• Lily, ?d. each; three, 2s. : six, 3s. 6d. Splendid double 
iroee. “The Pearl," three, la 3s.; six, 3s.; twelve, 3s. fld. 
tiful named Gladioli, six, 3a ; twelve. 5a 6d. G. branch- 
eia la dozen: G. “ The Bride," fine for cutting, six, 
L ; twelve, 2s. 6d. Early-flowering Bcarlet Gladioli, Ja 
a; Tvgridia or Tiger flower, fix, la fld.; twelve, 2a 9tL 
Hor French Ranunculi, six, 9d.; twelve, la 3d. Ane- 
> Japonic* alba, handsome autumn-flowering plant, 6<L 
; six. 2a 6d.; twelve, 4s. 6d. Orders of 5* fld. and above 
age paid to any railway station in England. Scotland, 
ivslea and to Liverpool for Ireland.—BARENESS 3 
5, Nurserymen, Pedale. 


AGNIFICENT LILIUM AURATUM.- 

I^rge. soond, selected bulbs, will produce from five to 
re flower* la 3d. each: three 3* : six, 5s. fld., carriage 
—HARKNE 8S 4 SOy 8 Lily Bulb Importer* Bedala 

ADTIFUL NAMED IRIS, invaluable for 

herbaceous borders ; twelve strong roots of the finest 
t|^> *U colours, named separately. 5a, carriage paid.- 
KNE8 1 4 SOyS, Bedale. 


RYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS.—Beat ex¬ 
hibition varietiea laige-flowering, Pompona Japanese, 
Twelve pain, oorrectly named, la 9d.. carriage paid — 
K1TE4S 4 80NS. Nursery men, Bedal* 


XTON’S NEW PEAS, Evolution and 

uruiiam Hunt; Laxkm's New Bean* John Harrison 
lirtf ord Giaut and other novelties, in B ealed packets of all 
men —Particulars port free from THOMAS LAXTON, 

wrl 


LAlsTS new Zonal Geraniums, Pearsons 
881, 2s. fld.: 3 Tea Boses, own roots. Is. fld.; 3 Tree 
itiona 1* 6d ; 3 AbutUons. fine varietiea, la 3d.; 12 
1 M- **•» *o°<i plants; post 

^IQHN FOX. Florist, Banbury. _ 

SEEDS TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER Is., 

2»seeds Wilson’s Prolific 9d.. the two la fld.; trade 
on application.—WILSON, Market Gardener. Hon- 
. Lee da 


RYSANTHEMUMS ! CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS i—J. WALLACE, F.B.H.8., has thousands of 
Chrysanthemums now ready in 700 varietiea Struck 
a 2a doa, 12a 100* cuttings, la 3d. doa, 8a 100; 12 
e Ivies (named), fla ; 12 choice Auriculas, 4a ; herbaceous 
JpinepiMts, 20a 100; pot plants of Dahlias, all varietiea 
>a, Ste. 100; sent free; cash with order.—Rose Nursery, 
ts Langley, Hert s. _ 

SES (dwarfs), leading kinds, strong, 7s. 6d. 

dox j Sweet WiLuam* Polyanthua la dor • Brompton, 
mediate, Midlothian Stock*. Double Wallflower* fld. 
3a 100.—17. HAIN, Florist. White Cross Bt., Hereford. 


*UINEA FOR 20s.—Caraway & Co., on re- 

orfpt of P.O.O. for 20a. will forward, carriage paid to 
rtlway station, their 21a collection of only the best 
*• consisting of stx quarts, peas and other seeds in pro- 
m, sufficient for one year's supply. Priced lists on 
sation.—GARAWAY 4 CO., Seedsmen, Clifton. Bristo l. 

PACKETS HARDY OR TENDER 

ANNUALS, six 2d. and six Id. packets Is,, post free 
L, in illustrated descriptive packets.—W. CULLING- 
>, Forest Gate, London. E. 


PACKETS VEGETABLE SEEDS, six 2d. 

and six Id. packets la, post free la 2d; Onion. Cauli- 
t Gat^fo y rro ^ P * kr8ni P» 4c.—W. CULLINGFORD, 


[JIT TREES.—Pyramid Apples and Pears, 

*rt sorta good plants, fla, 9a. and 12a per doa ; Straw- 
s, 2a fld per 100; Roses—La Grifferafo Rose cuttings 
ock. la per 100, 7a fld per 1000, cash. Dwarf H.P. 
, all the leading varieties, 7a per doa, 60a per 100.— 
CLIBRAN4 SON. Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham. 


RYSANTHEMUMS I CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS I I—Cuttings now ready of several hundred 
ies, our selection, la fld per doa, 8a per 100. The col¬ 
li comprises all the new and old sorts worth growing, 
y A a P* n varietiea 2s. 6d per doa 
CLIBRAM 4 SON, Oldfield Nursery, Altr incham 


SAP, VERY FINEST NEW 8EEDS, 

uaranteed —Our new illustrated Seed Catalogue 
mle and retail priced is now ready. It contains more 
000 varieties of flower and vegetable seeds, of which 
1000 are to be had in Id packets (u-ual 3a. packets). 
300 various Stocks, 400 various Astern, all enumerated, 
tch colour distinctly described; 1500 varieties miacel- 
is flower seeds, comprising florists’ flowers (all 
iteed finest strains in existence), annual* , greenhouse 
Jthouse plants, ornamental shruba 4a, Ao. Agrioul- 
seeda vegetable seeds in finest choice and variety, 
about one half, and many much leas than one hal f, the 
tj ratea and all guaranteed to be true to name, pure, 
Uy of the finest quality. All the seeds carriage free, 
gue free on application.—H. SOHMELZER 4 CO., 
itetloo Street, Glasgow 


IES LOOMES, F.R.H.S.. The Nurseries, 

hittlesey. rear Petcrboro’, will send, port free, his 
elect Catalogue of Choice Plants and Flower Seeda 
d, gratis to customers. 


V RELADY.—Sander’s new Pansy List for 
883, containing many beautiful illustrations of new 
a cultural information, and a variety of other matter, 
ost free for four penny stamps, said stamps to be de- 
i from first order given. Order at onee. — WM. 
*ER8 t The Gardena Leek, Staffordshire. 


V READY. — Chrysanthemum cuttings, 
rom 300 s elected varietiea la per doa, port free.— 
i ANDERS, The GardenaLeek, Staffordshire. 


IIMENES.—Fine conns, named, six va- 
cties 2d. each, free: Marguerite* four varietiea 
e —W. STEVENSON, Smeeton Kibworth, Leiceeter- 
____[4658 


ncE.- 


-Tn ordering plant** aeeds* or other 
'oods from (Asm page*, or in making enquiriet. plea* 
n that the advertisement wot in “ Gardening; by «v 
yon w01 probably kelp yourself arid, rt too. oyrdesirl 
to nvhlifih tfo' of pff, 


VUCCA or ** Adam's Needle ” is a plant which 


. £ —--appearance «««. ... VUVD ,«- 

markable and suggestive of tropical vegetation. The under¬ 
mentioned kinds are perfectly hardy and suitable for planting 
m gardens of all sizes : Yuooa gloriosa pendula Is. fld. to 
*• od. each; Yuoca fllamentoea is fld. to 3s 6d. each; Yuoca 
recurva Is. fld. to 3s. fld. each.—RICHARD SMITH 4 OO. 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchant* Worcester. 


A SPARAGUS. —The beat roots for planting 
a. that money can procure, 2s. fld. per 100. This delicious 
raretable does not require half the expena^often incurred 
in cultivation For directio ns see Seed CWotue free on 
application -RICHARD 8MITH 4 CO., Seed Merchants 
and Nurserymen, Worcester. 


fj KEEPERS for Walls, Trellises, Ac., in great 

y variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
ibjeot may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive list 
md advice on application.—RICHARD SMITH 4 OO.. 
tfurwerymep and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 


PARLY PURPLE ARGENTEUIL AS PARA* 

— OU8.—The earliest and finest which comes into Covent 
Garden Market. Seed saved only from plants produoing very 
large heads. Is. fld .per packet; plants of same type. 10s ner 
100.—THOMA S LAX TON, Bedford. __ 

tTUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS rsceived 

~ for seeds and collections sold in previous years. “ The 
Wonderful Collection,” paper on cultivation and 24 packets, 
choice seeds Double German 8tock* Asters. Lobelia, Petu¬ 
nia, Everlastings, Annuals. 4c., Is. 2d., free. “The All 
Hardy ” 24 packets of hardy annuals and perennials, 4c., 
with instructions. Is. 2d.; 12 do, 8d., free. “ The A 1 
Vegetable Collection,” 24 packets. 2s. 2d.; 12 do.. Is. 2d., free. 
All vegetable and flower seeds best quality cheapest rates ; 
list sent —-F. B. BAILEY, Seedsman, 4c., 4, Market Street, 
Westhonghton. near Bolton. 


T'OR EXHIBITION.—Leek Bangholm’s Prize, 

A the best grown; Lancashire Prizetaker Oeierv, pink, 
white, or mixed, 4d. and 6d. per packet, free. Testimonials 
and list of seeds enclosed, (lee advertisement of seeds.)— 
F. B. BAILEY, Seedsman, Westhoughton. near Bolton. 

F AZE SErDS AND GLADIOLI, Carriage 

PAio. The cheapest and best in the trade. Catalogue « 
/r«.- DAVID8QN. Seedsm ap, Irvine. _ 

O DIXON & CO.’S New JajMmese Chrysanthe- 

•J* mums of 1882.—We were awarded four first-class certi¬ 
ficates for the above this season. Cuttings of the whole Bet 
of 20 varieties for 20s . or 12 cuttings (our selection) for 10s. 
To insure large exhibition flowers, intending growers should 
start at once with good autumn-struck plants. We can now 
supply a selection of twelve of our new ones, including 
Chinaman, R. Ballantine. and J. Starling, splendid plants, 
for 20s. Our new illustrated Seed Catalogue, also select list of 
Chrysanthemums Rosea, Fruit trees, Ac., post free on appli¬ 
cation. 

8. DIXON 4 OO., Amhurst Nurseries, Anton 81, Hack- 
qey. E.. and City Seed Warehouse. 34. Moorgate 81, London. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 

"hXOTICE —Newsagents desiring Weekly Bills 
... of GxBDKNiNri are requested to send their Name and 
full Address to the Publisher at the Office 


THE ORCHA RDIST.—The most complete 

A work on fruit in the English language, 3s. fld. free by 
Pprt.—T bk Gakdkn Office, 87, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden, London. W._ 


THE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN hai beau- 

J- tlfull: 


XTOW Ready, pnee Is., post free Is, Id., “The 

A! Pelargonium: Culture of the various classes," by 
Hxvby Bailxy.— London: Thk Gaudxk Office, 37.South¬ 
ampton Street, Strand. W.O. 


PRUNING AND TRAINING IMPROVED. 

A By J. SiMrsow, of Wortley HaU Gardens. 2s.; port 
free 2s. 3d.— Thk Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street. 
Covent Garden. London. W.O. 

THE ORCHARDIST.—The most complete 

A work on fruit in the English language. 3s. fld. free by 
^^THRiG^DENOfflce, 87;Southampton Street, Covent 

TTARDY FLOWERS explains the Culture 

—• and Propagating of all the finer flowers hardy in hot 
climate, with short descriptions alphabetically arranged, and 
carefully-made selections of the plants for various purposes. 
Cheap edition, 3s. 6<L; post free, 4s.— Gardkn Office, 37, 
Southampton Street. Covent Garden, London. W.C. 


THE GARDEN ANNUAL, ALMANACK, 

ADDRES8 BOOK.—The zb ost complete en<$ 
accurate Yearly Reference Book for the use of all interested 
te Gardens yet published May be ordered of all Booksellers. 
Nurserymen, and Seedsmen. Price la., post free la. 3d. 
Strongly bound leather back Is. 6d., poet free Is. 9<L—Thk 
Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden. 
London, W.C. _ 


A CATALOGUE of Hardy Perennials, Bulba, 

Alpine Plants, A nn uals, Biennials, 4c., including also a 
complete List of British Flowering Plants and Ferns, and 
adapted for marking desiderata in exchanging hardy herba¬ 
ceous, bulbous, Alpine and British Plante Price 6A. port 
free 7d.— Thb Gajujin Office, 37, Southamrton BtraaA 
Covent Garden, London, W.C ^ 


_important Notice. 

W BEEDELL’S NEW YEAR’S COL. 

• LECTION of 10 Packets of Choice Flower seeds of the best 
strains only: Primula, Cineraria, Calceolaria. Begonia, Ver- 
bena, Gloxinia, Cvclamen, Balsam, 8ingle Dahlia, l>an*y, and 
his new book entitled “Useful and Practical Advice on the Cul¬ 
tivation of Florist's Flowers, Ac.,” post free, 3s. fid. The above 
seeds can be had separaielv, 6d. per packet, or the book post 
free 6d.—The Nurseries, Wallington. 


XTINTH Year of distribution.—Telegraph Cu* 
41 cumber, warranted: R. W. Beedell's noted strain; 
every seed saved personally from handsome and true fruit: 
the only sort grow*; 16 seeds, la., poet free.—The Nurseries, 
Wallington. Surrey._ 


C!INGLE DAHLIA SEED. — Ware’s superb 

M strain; saved from 12 distinct varieties of Paragon, fld. 
and Is. per pkt ; ditto mixed, from all the leading varieties, 
same price, jpost free.— R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, 
Wallington, Surrey. _ 


1 0 000 CATALOGUES of choice seeds in 

J small auantities and new plants now ready, 

R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wa lington. 


>st free. 
Surrey. 


HERAN1UMS AND CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

y» —Choice named varieties only. Single Geraniums. 
12 varieties, 2a, 6d.; 12 double, 3*.; all from single pots 
Chrysanthemums, strong, well rooted, 2s. per doz. : cuttings 
“* ««?h, half price; post free for cash.-W. MAYO, Perry 
pi*^» in"h m 


DAW BUNKS FOR GRAPE VINES.- 

-Lw Hoars, in his treatise on the Vine, gives a striking 
exemplification of their instinct. A bone was placed in the 
strong, but dry clay of a Vine border; the Vine sent out a 
leading or. sap root directly through the clay to the bone. In 
its passage through the clay the main root threw out no 
fibres, but when it reached the bone it entirely covered it 
with the most delicate and minute fibres, like lace, each one 
sucking at a pore in the bone. Pure Bone Dust and other 
manures. Price list sent on application.—G. T. SEABORN. 
31, Great Bath Street, Clerkcnweli. 


DONE DUST (warranted pure) for potting 

kJ purposes, the finest manure for Roses iu pots: see 
Gardening, Feb. 3. A trial sample sent on receipt of six 
■tamps. List of Bone Manures on application.— G. T. 
SEABORN, 31, Great Bath 8tiect, Olerkenwell 


Dest double Geraniums, is.; Vi best Heliotropes, Is.; 12 
beet Lobelias, Is.; 12 best single Fuchsias, la.; 12 best double 
Fuchsias, Is. ; 12 Agerrtum, Is.; 12 variegated Ice plaute. 
Is.; 12 doable Nasturtiums, Is.; 12 Pelargoniums. 2a ; 12 
Marguerite, 1* ; 12 Abutilons, 2s. • 12 best Geraniums for 
winter blooming, 2* ; 12 Vesuvius Geraniums, Is.; 12 varie¬ 
gated Geraniums, Is. The above cuttings are strong and true 
to name, and cannot fail to give satisfaction. See catalogue 
for particulars and how to have Geraniums in bloom through 
the winter months—J. JAMES, Nurseryman, South 
Knighton, Leicester._ 


njERANIUMS of sterling ment.—J. JAMES 

V4 begs to announce that he has the largest collection in 
Great Britain, and can offer 100 strong plants in 100 varie¬ 
ties, including all the beet proved varieties, for lfls.: 50 8s. ; 
25, 5e.: 12, 2s. fld. 12 new varieties of 1882. fls. 12 best varieties 
for winter blooming, 4a.; see catalogue.—J. JAMES, 
Nurseryman, South Knighton, Leicester. 


TTARDY ORCHIDS.—Send for our oheap list 

iA of the above. 12 aorta, oar seleotiqn, \y a n 

* bTANHFlEIJ), Sale, 


THE WILD GARDEN: Or our Groves and 
A Gardens made beautiful by the Naturalisation of Hardy 
Exotic Plants; being one way onwards from the Dark Ages of 
Flower Gardening, with suggestions for the Regeneration of 
the Bare Borden of the London Parks. By Wx Robinson 
Illustrated by Alfred Parsons. With numerous fine ilW 
trations, price 10* 6d., post free 11a— The Garden Office. 
37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.. and 
through all booksellers 


HARDENING ILLUSTRATED. - The vols. 

V* contain the largest amount of purely practical and 
sound information on general gardening in every branch 
ever nrinted in one periodical. The best work of reference 
for all amateurs and gardeners. Price 6 a fld. each, of all 
newsagents and booksellers, or from the publishing offioe. 
37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.O. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.-Scale of Charges. - 

Twenty ordinary words, in body type, 2 a 6d.; each 
additional line of about 10 words, 6d.: if displayed, or with 
block* 4c., at the rate of 10s. per inch, single column; set 
across two columns, the lowest charge is 30s. (space of li in ), 
extra depth at the rate of 20a per inch; set across page, 30s. 
per inch; wanting place* 20 word* Is. fld.; general adver¬ 
tisements, such as furniture, patent medicines, 4o. t 1* per 
line. Advertisements for the next No. should reach the offioe 
not later than first poet on Saturday. Stamps not received. 


PROCURING GARDENING.-The beat way, 

A \n all cases where it is possible, is te obtain it through 

^.‘' ” * " ™ " as by 


-Paper may not be obtained with regularity at the 

published price of One Penny weekly, it can be procured by 
port from the Office. 


HARDENING ILLUSTRATED is sent direct 

v4 from the Office in London to any address in the United 
Kingdom or to the United State* Canada, and the Continent 
of Europe and all other places under class “ A " of Postal 
Union, port free, payable in advance for one year, fls fld. * 
half a year. 3a. 3d. P. O. O. should be filled up in the name 
of THOMAS 8PAN8WICK, and should be mnde payable 
n t the Money Order Department, General Post Office, London. 
EC. Stani]« not received. 


DARM AND HOME.—A Weekly Illustrated 

A Journal of Agriculture in all its branches.—Stock, Dairy 
Pasture, Tillage, Homestead, Sheep, Fruit, Pig* Poultry. 
Horses, Hops, Market Gardening. Implement* M ac h inery 
Notes and News, Market* Correspondence, Housekeeping' 
Price One Penny. All Newsagents and at the Railway Dook- 
stallA Specimen copy by post lid. in stamps.—Office * 37 
Southampton Street, Strana, London, W.C. * 


THE GARDEN.— Terms of 1 Subscription.— 

A The Garden is sent direct from the Office in London 
post free, payable in advance: For one year, 19s. 6d.; half a 
year, 9a 9iL ; quarter of a year, 6s. The Garden is also- 


in the name of Thomas Spanswick, and should be roade 
payable at Money Order Department, General Poet Office. 
London, EC. 

Tpx Garden is also published In monthly parts twice 
Is. 6d.. post free 1 a 9d. Readers of The Garden are advised 
to obtain the paper in all oaves where it is possible through a 
Newsagent, Bookseller, or Railway Bookstall, and to request 
that it be delivered flat or unfolded, sp that injury to the 
coloured Plate and Engravings may be avoided- 


37, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


JOHN GREENS 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOGUE 

Fuchsias, Geraniums, Pelargoniums. Chrysantlumums, 
\eus, Single Dahlias, Show, Fancy, and Pompone Dahlias, 
ctus, ana other rare and curious Dahlias. <£c., should be seen 
everyone before buying elsewhere ; post free for three stamps, 
which may be deducted from first order over 5s. 

Carriage Paid for Cash with Order. 

/ompliincnttyv 
ms, both of wb 


GROWER’S PRICES 


s. d. 

per quart 0 6 
„ 16 

1 C 

per packet 1 0 
.. 10 

„ 10 

10 

per ounce 0 9 
per packet 1 0 
per ounce 0 8 
„ 0 6 

„ 0 6 

.. 0 6 

per quart 1 0 

m 16 

„ 3 0 

per bushel 7 0 


BF.ANS. Early Lone-pod 

„ Canadian Wonder (dwarf) 

„ Champion Scarlet Runner 

BROCCOLI, King's Essex Favourite 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS, King’sFerfe 
CAULIFLOWER, King 
CABBAGE, King’s Champion 

LEEK, Mnsselbi rgh. 

LETTUCE, King s Giant White Cos 
ORION, Bedfordshire Champion .. 
„ White Spanish 
„ Brown „ 

PARSNIP, Student. 

TEAS, Laxton’s Fillbasket .. 

„ Veitch's Perfection .. 

„ American Wonder .. 
POTATOES, Myatt's Ashleaf 
„ Magnum Bonum 

„ Schoolmaster .. 


DIRECT FROM THE 

GROWERS 

WILLPRE.VENT 

DISAPPOINTMENT 1 ; 


terms, both ofWe plantR, and also 
are packed. The following q* L ~ i ‘‘ 
plants always thrive the best 
nurseries." 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS (Geraniums), 
these is very fine, containing the choi 
double and single varieties; also scent 

in great variety. The foliage variety-- —- 

useful and ornamental. Full particulars, see Catalogue, 3d. 

Each—s. d. j B- d. 

Charles Darwiu .. 1 3 6best new varieties for 5 0 

La France .. ..1 3 6 good decorative vars. for 3 0 

L)r Denny .. ..0 6 | 6good winter bloomers for 2 0 

Mdme. A. Baltet .. 0 6 16 scented-leaf vars. for 2 0 

Freak of Nature .. 0 6 6 best new Ivy-leaf vars. 4 6 

Happy Thought .. 0 6 | 6 ornamentalfol. vars.for3 0 

COLEUS.—My collection contains the best known varieties 
in the world, noted fer their excessive bright and varied 
colours. My new Magenta Queen is a gem, price Is. 3d. 
My selection from best new varieties, 6 for 3s. , selection 
from the best older sorts, 6 for Is. 3d., 12 for 2s. 6cL, 25 
for 5s. Full particulars, see Catalogue, 3d. 

Artillery Plants, €d. t ach , Cyclamen, 2s. per doz. 
Fuchsia, splendid new varie- , French Lavender, 4 for 1 b. 
tics, see catalogue, 3d. Geum coccineum, 6d. each 
6 new Continental for 4s. Grevillea robusta, 6d. each 
6 best exhibition for 2s. 6d., Justicia formosa, 6d. each 
12 for 4s. 6d. Heliotropes. The common 

6 good decorative for Is. 6d., Cherry-pie variety. 6 for 

12 for 2s. 6d. Is. 3d. 

Marvellous (new), 2s. 6d. 3 Bplendid named varieties 

each for Is. 61. 

Monument (new), 2s 6d. Paris Daisies, white, 4 for Is. 

each I yellow, 3 for Is., blue (Aga- 

Miustrel (new), 2s. 6d. each threa coelestrie), 6d. each 
Trumpeter, a splendid Pelargoniums, Bhow and 
Fuchsia, 6d. each fancy class, 6 varieties for 

Microphylla(BabyFuchsia), 2a„ 12 varieties for 4a. 

6d. each Regal and other choice 

Procumbecs (trailing Filch- varieties, see catalogue, 

sia), 6<L each 3d. 

Chrysanthemums, beBt new Polyanthus, gold-laced varie- 
vars, see catalogue, 3d. | ties, 3s. per doz. 

6 new vai ieties for 5s. fancy varieties, 3s. per doz. 

6 excellent vars for Is. 6d. I beautiful mixed varieties, 
6 early flowering for Is. 6d. Is. per doz. 

Begonias, tuberous rooted, Ranunculus acris (Fair 
4s. 6d. per doz. Maids of France), 6d. each 

6 perpetual flowering vars. St. Bernard's Lily, Is. each 
for 3s. The old Double White 

Carnations, splendid mixed. Rocket, 6d. each 

2s. per doz. I Rparuiannia africana, 6d. each 

Souvenir de la Malmaison, 1 Rcarlet Musk, 6d. each 
2s. each Daisies, red, white, and pink, 

The Old Crimson Clove, Is. per doz. 
tine plants, Is. each, 3 for Double Primroses, white, 
2s. yellow, and lilac, 6d. each 

Cheiranthus Cheri. tho old Hepaticas, double red and 
double yellow Wallflower, 1 single blue, 6d. each 
6d. each Alpine Wallflowers (Oheir- 

Dahlia. A splendid assort- anthus alpinus), 4d. each, 
raent of single, show, and I 3s. per doz. 
fancy, Pompone, Cactus, Lobelia fulgens (the Cardinal 
and other rare and curious flower), 6d each, 5s. doz. 

varieties, see catalogue, | Anemone japonica alba, 9<L 


otation is an example “ Your 
we have tried various English 


For tho Best Vegetables, Potatoes and Tlowers 

See KINGS 


OF CHOICE 

VEGETABLE SEEDS 

is the; cheapest & best 

FORTABLE 

FOR EXHIBITION 

FOR PROFIT 


1883 SEED CATALOGUE, 


POST FREE SEVEN STAMPS. 


r PACKING 

TheQveens Seedsmen 

& DY l\OYAL WARRANTTO 


CONTENTS OP 

CARTERS’ GUINEA BOX 


AS ABOVE. 


2 sorts Cucumber. 

1 packet Endive, in var 
1 pkt. Leek, MuBselbm^ 
4 sorts Lettuce, Cos r I 
Cabbage 
4 oz. Mustard. 

1 packet Melon, chcic-t 
4 packets Onion, in var. 

1 packet Parsley, best 

1 oz. Parsnip, best. 

3 ozs. and 1 packet Rac:^ 

in variety. 

4 oz. Spinach, of sorts. 

2 ozs. Turnip, for suroa 

sion. 

1 packet Tomato, cbok| 
mixed. 

1 pkt. Vegetable Msttov 
1 packet Pot Herts. 


13 pints Peas, choice, for 
succession. 

3 pints Beans, Broad, in 
variety. (Runner. 

11 pints Beans, French and 
1 packet Beet. 

1 packet Kale 
1 packet Brussels Sprouts. 

3 sorts Broccoli for sue 
succession. 

3 sorts Cabbage, for suc¬ 
cession. 

1 packet Savoy, beet 
1 packet Oolewort. hardy. 
2i ozs. Carrots, for succes¬ 
sion. 

1 packet Cauliflower. 

2 Borts Celery, in variety. 

3 ozs. and 1 pkt. Cress, in 

variety. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 

IN PENNY PACKETS. 


A A splendid assortment of the most 

A ■ /OB showy, popular, and beautiful 
w jfl a&L varieties, including finest Double 
Vl 1 /'spjr Gernuui Aster and Ton-week Stock, 
Rcarlet linum, Phlox Drummondi, 
£7 Double Zinnia. Mignonette, Pansy, 

l , Rweefc Peas, Nemophila insignia, 
^ Calliopsis, Dwarf Nasturtium, 

100 Packets, in 100 Choice 

/ , Varieties, p< ; t free 8s. Od. 

I y 50 rackets, in 50 Choice 

Varieties, post, fr.v 4s. 2d. 
'*7 25 Packets, in 2o Choice 

Varieties, post free fs. 2d. 

: Each Packet contains sufllcirnt 

•/■' Beed making two or three nice 
j/r\ patches. All the varieties are easy 

/Y n of cultivation, and will be found 

excellent for distribution amongst cottagers or children. Full 
instructions for cultivation sent with each order. 

Beautifully I lustrated Catalogue Free to Customers. 


The seed I here offer cannot be surpassed ; it is really the 
best that money can buy, being saved under my own neraonal 
attention from the best varieties and novelties of 1882. I can, 
therefore, with every confidence recommend it. I will also 
give a prize of One Guinea for the best and most distinct 
variety raised from this seed, blooms to be sent me the third 
week in September, carriage paid. Full particulars of named 
varieties, pee Catalogue, 3d. 

Choicest mixed, containing every shade 

of colour .Is. per pkt. 

White Queen, best white single Dahlia.. Is. „ 
Paragon, the favourite single Dahlia .. Is. „ 

Smaller quantities of plants than those named above can be 
supplitd at same rate, but r.o orders under One Shilling null 
rtceive attention. Be sure and see my Catalogue bejore buying 
eliewhere, post free, 3d. 


CARTERS’ 

12s. 6d. BOX OF SEEDS 


Sent packing and carriage free, contains— 

i Peas, choice, for 1 packet Cauliflower 

epsion. 1 sort Ctlexy, in variety. 

Beans, Broad. 2 oz. Cress, in variety. 

Beans, French and 1 packet Endive, 

nner. 1 packet Leek, MtsfeltxrJ 

cet Beet. 2 sorts Lettuce, of sorti 

cet Kale. 2 oz. Mustard, 

let Brussels Sprouts. 3 packets Onions, in Tarirt) 

s Broccoli, for succea- 1 packet Parsley, best 

n 1 packet Parsnip, best, 

s Cabbage, for bucocb- 2 oz. Radish, in variety, 

n 2 oz. Spinach, of sort? 

tet Savoy, best. 2 pkts Turnips,for snccesw 

<et Oolewort, hardy. 1 packet Vegetable Marrcl 

Carrots,for succession. 1 packet Pot Herbs. 


JOHN GREEN 


Floral Nurserie s, Thorpe, Norwich . 


THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, NORWICH. 

gladiolus7“ 

IT ANY eliminations of sorts, which till com- 
11 paratively lately were considered amongst the best, 
id additions of the finest kinds extant having been made, 
i inspection of the very 8KLBCT liht contained in SEED 


TOTTENHAM SINGLE DAHLIAS 


OTHER BOXES PRICE 

15s, 31s 6d, 42s, 63s, 84s, & 105s- 

All packing and carriage free. 


Which last season occupied Five Acres, ark, without 
DOUBT, TI1K FINEST COLLECTION EXTANT. TEN VARIE¬ 
TIES having been awarded First-class Certificates, which 
is more than were awarded to all other Exhibitors 
combined. Seeds can be supplied as follows :— 

WARK8 CHOICEST MIXTURE, Is., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s. 
per packet. 

WARE'S SELECT PARAGON STRAIN of beautiful 
edged varieties, of which Paragon is the type, Is., 2s. 6d., 
and 5s. per packet. 

WARE'S STARRED, STRIPED, AND SPLASHED 
STRAIN, containing the most Exquisite Varieties it is 
possible to imagine, the majority of which are quite new 
2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s. 6d. per packet. 

Collections of 12 distinct varieties for 103. 6d. ; 24 do., 21s.; 
36 do., 32s. 6<L 

For further particulars and fullest descriptions, see Seed 
Catalogue for present season, which may be had gratis and 
post free upon application. 

THOMAS S. WARE, 

HALE FARM NURSERIES, TOTTENHAM, LONDON. 


Just completed, eclipses all others in infor¬ 
mation, clearness, interest, and economy. 
The Paper Edition is most portable, measur¬ 
ing only 141 by 9*. Prices from £2 2s. In the 
Indestructible Edition every Map is mounted 
on cloth full size, measuiing 10* by 14*. 
Prices from £4 lOs.—Detailed prospectuses 
from any Bookseller at home or abroad ; or 
from the publishers, LETTS, SON, & OO., 
Limited, LONDON BRIDGE, If.O. 

Digitized by iQLC 


BY 

ROYAL COMMAND 


SEEDSMEN, 


OEED PANS.—Strong second-hand tins, 18 in. 

O long, 14 in. broad, 4 in. deep, will last for years, 3s. per 
doz. Stamps uot taken.—THOMAS HARRIS, Caine, Wilts. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Voi> IV. 


ROSES. 


ROSES ON BRIER 8TOCKS. 

So much has been said of late about Roses on 
their own roots and Manetti stocks, that I feel I 
| must give my experience with regard to the eul- 
J ture of Roses on Briers. For the amateur I am 
‘ of opinion there is no better way of growing 
Roses than on the Brier. They can be bought 
grafted or budded on stocks from 2 inches to 
4 feet or 5 feet high, and can be arranged so as 
to have any effect desired. They will produce 
as fine, if not finer, flowers than when on any 
other stock. I have proved this by a long ex¬ 
perience, and my father as a florist grew the 
finest standard Rose trees I ever saw. They had 
from 4-feet to 6-feet stems, with heads from 

3 feet to 5 feet through, and wood as thick as a 
man’s forefinger. This was done by securing 
healthy stocks from hedgerows, and planting 
them at the first where he wanted them 
to remain and produce the effect he de¬ 
sired, and by growing them in the best of all 
composts for the Rose, viz., yellow mellow loam. 
The planting was done in November or Decem¬ 
ber, and the budding took place in the following 
June or July. The next season, when the buds 
started, they were kept to one stem each by 
cutting all side and weakly shoots away, thus 
leaving for the next season fine shoots 3 feet or 

4 feet long, and very thick. In the following 
February these shoots were cut back to about 
six or seven eyes each, and when they started 
what branches they produced ! And Roses grew 
on them to the admiration and wonder of all 
who saw them. Sometimes a white and a red 
Rose were budded on one tree. This is easily 
(lone if the Roses are of the same substance and 
strength of growth. Now, to my mind, no one 
can want trees finer than those I have described, 
and the secret lies in the one planting, and 
the keeping of the thin wood cut out during 
summer. They were pruned in February, and 
watered with soapsuds in March; the ground 
was always kept firm round the roots, and if a 
sucker came up the mould was removed, and the 
sucker cut off, and the soil trodden down again 
firmly. Digging about their roots was never 
allowed, and by these means the trees made 
both tap and fibry roots, which are so essential 
to the well-being of the Rose, and this explains 
why the Briers grow so well in the hedges, where 
they are left undisturbed. 

If the amateur cannot follow this mode of 
culture, he can buy healthy Briers all ready 
worked, and if he has not the proper soil or loam, 
he must use manure, and the best is cow manure 
put at the bottom of the hole on a hard bottom ; 
then put some mould over the manure, then the 
roots of the tree and some more mould, then 
manure again ; then put mould on the top, and 
tread firmly down; put a support, and tie top 
and bottom with bass, and you have a tree well 
planted. The manure on the bottom will keep 
the roots cool in summer if watered well in 
March. 'As the trees grow, keep out all small 
wood, and look after green fly and brown maggots. 
By following the above mode of culture, the ama¬ 
teur can have as good an effect in his garden, and 
as good Roses at a flower show, as an experienced 
gardener. The reason why I do not like Roses 
on their own roots or on the Manetti, is because 
I do not think they are either profitable or orna¬ 
mental. The reason why nurserymen do not 
grow them largely is because they throw up 
suckers and look more like badly-grown currant 
trees than Roses, and the flowers are no better, 
if so good, as those produced on Briers. 

It is, in fact, a great mistake for amateurs to 
grow Roses on the Manetti stock, for the follow¬ 
ing reason: One day a gentleman asked 
me for advice about his Roses. He said three 
years ago he bought six dozen Rose bushes; they 
flowered well the first year, but he got very few 
flowers afterwards. I went with him to see them, 
and from what I saw in his garden I thought he 
was a clever man. It was a beautiful place, and 
he appeared to be quite a judge of a good many 
things; but when we came to the Roses I dis¬ 
covered they were not Rose trees at all, they 
were Manetti stocks; indeed, there were only 
one or two pieces of Rose to be seen. I asked 
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how they had been pruned, and he replied, “ Oh, 
in the ordinary way, rather hard back the first 
season.” “Well,” I said, “the fact is you have been 
pruning both Manetti and Roses alike, and the 
Manetti has outgrown the Roses.” I simply give 
this illustration as one case out of dozens I have 
met with, and when I state that practical men 
sometimes make the same mistakes, no one, I 
think, will be surprised at my not being in love 
with the Manetti stocks, for only the other day 
an amateur gardener showed me his garden, 
when I saw about three dozen Manetti bushes 
planted along the side of a new walk. I asked, 
“ What are you going to do with these Manetti 
stocks ?” He observed, “ They are Roses.” “ Yes 
—wild ones,” I answered. He then told me he 
had bought the surplus stock on a piece of ground 
formerly belonging to a nurseryman, and he had 
employed a man who had been head gardener to 

Baron-, where several men were kept (and 

what made matters worse he was a relation of 
mine), and he had actually planted these Manetti 
for Rose bushes. I think this proves that the 
Manetti is not so safe for the amateur to grow 
Roses on as the Brier, because all he has to do 
with the Briers is to off with all suckers. 

Woodford. A Pbactical Man. 


Own-root v. budded Hoses.— In an 
article in Gardening under the above heading, 
“ J. D.” seems to think that to obtain Roses on 
Manetti stocks from nurserymen, budded as 
they should always be, “ close over the roots,” is 
an impossibility. Now, I really cannot say what 
sort of plants are sent out by the mass of the 
trade, but I send by rail a few Roses on Manetti 
just to show how we bud and send out such 
from here. I also send a plant or two on seed¬ 
ling Brier and on De la Grifferaie. I do not do 
this to advertise (for I um now selling off my 
stock as a preliminary to retiring from the nur¬ 
sery business, my two great enemies, bronchial 
and rheumatic demons, rendering such a course 
necessary), but as a protest against such sweep¬ 
ing assertions as “ J. D.” makes. I also send a 
few standard Roses, as samples of the health, 
strength, and youth of Briers, both stock and 
head; but as to their being “in such a condition 
that they will never send up any suckers,” the 
notion is as unreasonable as impossible. “ J. D.” 
himself says further on, “ The Rose naturally 
spreads itself by suckers,” and by that I suppose 
he means the whole of the genus Rosa.—W. 
Farren, How Nurseries, Cambridge. [The 
Roses sent were certainly in every way excel¬ 
lent. The buds had, in the case of the dwarfs, 
been inserted as close to the roots as it were pos¬ 
sible, and each tree was furnished with strong, 
well-ripened shoots. If our readers could always 
insure getting such Rose trees when they order 
them from a nursery success would afterwards 
depend entirely upon the treatment the plants 
received.—E d.] 

Best Rosea.— With reference to Mr. R. D. 
Postans’s remarks on page 580, as to the origin 
of the new Rose “ Lady Sheffield,” sent out by 
Messrs. William Paul and Son in the spring of 
1881, I give the exact wording of their circular 
announcing the same, viz. : “We have much 
pleasure in being able to announce the following 
new Roses, which originated in onr nurseries,” 
referring to Pride of Waltham, Lady Sheffield, 
and Red Gauntlet.—W. Walters, Burton-on- 
Trent. 

9124 .—Roses in BSJid y soil— It is evident 
that the sand in “ R. J. C.’s ” garden is resting 
on impermeable clay, and that at the spot 
where he has planted his Roses the surface of 
the clay is in the shape of a hollow basin, in 
which the water collects. The extent and depth 
of the basin can only be ascertained by digging 
holes at different points, and the water can oDly 
be got rid of by making a drain which will cut 
through the side of the basin and carry off the 
water to a lower level. If necessary, he can 
lead his drain into the common sewer, but if the 
hollow is a very small one a cutting made 
through it and filled up again with sand only 
may be sufficient. The cutting must be from 
the sand, through clay, and into sand again. It 
is probable, however, that this would be merely 


cutting from one basin through the intervening 
clay into another, and it would be more 
satisfactory to make a proper drain at once.— 
P. R. 

9230. — Roses from cuttings. — Unless 
Rose cuttings put in so late as October have the 
benefit of a little warmth, it is hardly probable 
that they will have made roots sufficient to fit 
them to be lifted and potted this spring. It 
would be much wiser if the cuttings are in the 
open ground to let them remain there all the 
summer, and lift and pot np in the autumn. The 
plants will then be well rooted, and should have 
made such growth as will admit of being hard 
cut back in the following spring ere the plants 
again break. Roses must of necessity be lifted 
free of soil, and if it were done when the shoots 
are young and in full growth, such a check would 
bo given that the plants would suffer all the 
summer, and perhaps would hardly recover from 
at any time.—D. 

-Roses cannot be as quickly grown into 

good flowering plants as soft-wooded subjects; 
they require to come into the second year before 
they give much bloom, indeed they ought not to 
be allowed to flower the first year at all, but all 
buds that form should be picked off as soon as 
they are discernible, in order that the energies of 
the plant may be concentrated on the production 
of wood and foliage, thereby laying up a store of 
strength and growing capacity for the following 
year. The best and easiest way is to plant out 
the cuttings when they have made good roots in 
good rich soil, some 9 inches apart, and let 
them make two years’ growth, then potting them 
in late autumn, or if they make very good pro¬ 
gress the strongest of them may go into 4^-inch 
pots the same year.—J. C. B. 

9216.—Wild Rose of Japan (Rosa re- 
geliana).—This Rose can be procured at Messrs. 
W. Wood and Son’s nursery, Maresfield, near 
Uckfield, Sussex. I have grown a plant for three 
years in the open border in ordinary garden soil, 
such as other Roses luxuriate in; it is vigorous in 
growth, and blooms freely. My plant is fully 
3 feet across. —Birdhvrst. 

9229.—Rose election. —The most suitable 
of the first twenty-five for a town garden—Alfred 
Colomb, La France, Baroness Rothschild, Charles 
Lefebvre, Marquis de Castellane, Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, Marie Rady, Dr. Andry, Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, Madame Victor Verdier, Countess of 
Oxford, Senateur de Vaisse, Dopuy J amain.— 
W. Walters, Burton-on-Trent. 


INDOOR PLANTS, 

NOTES ON PROPAGATING. 
Abutilons.— These may be increased with 
equal facility either by seeds or by means of cut¬ 
tings. The former are easily obtained, and to 
produce plants for winter blooming should be 
sown about April in pans of moderately light 
soil and placed in a warm greenhouse, in which 
they will soon germinate, but as many seedlings 
grow away very strongly before flowering for 
general purposes plants raised from cuttiDgs are 
preferred. The cuttings may also be taken in 
April and inserted in pots of sandy soil, without 
removing or shortening any of the leaves, and 
placed in a close case in the propagating house 
or in a frame with a slight remaining bottom- 
heat. There, if kept close and shaded, they will 
be rooted in a fortnight, when they may be 
! hardened off. 

Acacias. —The smaller growing kinds, snch 
as Drummondi and armata, are readily propa¬ 
gated from cuttings in this way : When the 
flowering season is over,shorten back any irregular 
branches, at which they will break forth into 
fresh growth, and when the new growth is 
moderately firm take off the cuttings. The pots 
should be filled to within 1 inch of their rims with 
broken crocks, over which must be placed the 
soil, consisting of sandy peat with a small pro¬ 
portion of loam, the whole being pressed down 
firmly. A little sand should be put on the top. 
About 2 inches will be found the best length for 
the cuttings, the leaves being carefully removed 
from the lower half. When inserted, the base 
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of the cuttings will rest on the crocks, which for 
the top should be broken small, and care must 
be taken that it is made firm, or it will shrivel up. 
When the pot is filled with cuttings, place a 
bell-glass over them, and keep it in a greenhouse 
temperature well shaded for a few weeks until 
they callus, when they may be removed to more 
heat and will then quickly root. When rooted, 
which will be perceived by growth taking place, 
tilt the bell-glass and gradually harden them off. 

Begonias. — The winter-flowering kinds, 
such as manicata, semperflorens, fuchsioides, and 
Ingrami, are all readily propagated by cuttings 
of the young growth taken off in spring and 
treated as Fuchsias or similar plants. 

B6uvardias. — These beautiful winter- 
flowering plants are increased either by cuttings 
of the young growth taken in flic spring,or, as 
prefeired by some, root cuttings. For the 
former method, which is the one most generally 
followed, introduce the stock plants into a brisk 
heat about the middle of February, when they 
will grow rapidly, and as soon as the young and 
succulent growth has attained a length of 
2 inches, take off the cuttings, not at a joint, but 
immediately above one, thus leaving a portion of 
bare stem below the bottom pair of leaves, which 
must on no account be removed. The cuttings 
must be inserted in light sandy 6oil, taking care 
that the bottom leaves are not buried, but rest 
as it were on the surface. Thus treated and 
placed in a close case in the stove, they will root 
in about a fortnight, when they must be hardened 
off. For root propagation shake out the old 
plants early in spring, and cut up all the princi¬ 
pal roots in pieces about 1 inch in length, insert¬ 
ing them perpendicularly as cuttings, so that the 
upper part is on a level with the soil; treat them 
in all respects the same as cuttings made of the 
shoots. T. 


Propagating variegated Pelargo¬ 
niums— it is now time to make up any de¬ 
ficiencies in the supply of these useful plants. 
After many years’ experience, I can safely affirm 
that more plants are lost in such seasons as the 
present than winters of a severe nature, for 
when actual frost sets in the heating apparatus 
must be kept going, and this excludes damp as 
well as frost, but in mild winters, although damp 
is equally as destructive as frost, firing is put 
off until the plants are past recovery. A little 
fire-heat and ample ventilation is the best anti¬ 
dote for damp. But now that the days are 
lengthening, all plants, young or old, should get 
the benefit of a little extra heat, and as the cut- 
ings are large enough take them off and insert 
them singly in 2£-inch pots in light sandy soil. 
Give one good watering to settle the soil, and 
place them on a shelf near the glass, where the 
temperature ranges from 60° to 60°, only giving 
enough water to keep the cuttings from shrivelling 
until they are rooted, which will not be more 
than a fortnight, when they may be removed to 
cooler quarters and gradually hardened off. If 
potted into 3-inch pots, these spring-struck 
plants make excellent material for forming the 
centres of carpet beds with Coleuses and 
Iresines. I find Flower of Spring, Shottisham 
Pet, Daybreak, Alma, Flower of the Day, and 
Bijou, good old sorts for general purposes ; and 
of very dwarf sorts, Little Trot and Viscountess 
Cranbrook are amongst the best I have tried.— 
James Groom, Seajield , Gosport. 

Begonias for floral decorations.— The 
shrubby types of flowering Begonias are always 
useful when employed in association with other 
flowers in a cut state, or a few distinct kinds 
look exceedingly well on sideboards grouped by 
themselves along* with their own foliage. Of 
kinds to be had in flower now may be named B. 
manicata, one of the prettiest that can be had 
for trumpet vases to give a finish and relief to 
larger varieties of flowers. This sort will also 
last a long time in flower in the conservatory if 
the plants have not been brought on in too much 
heat and moisture ; when allowed to expand their 
spikes in a light, airy house, they last much 
longer. B. nit id a odorata is also now opening 
its most forward flowers. This sort is not grown 
nearly so much as it ought to be, seeing that it 
produces a continuous crop of flowers for several 
months in succession. It is, in short, one of tlie 
most useful, as well as one of the most olegant 
\vhite kinds grown. A Uttlg later op this kind 
will be used here in the conservatory, In wbioh I 
find it most valu^bkr, ^It baa §lpo, §s Ua qaipg 
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indicates, the advantage of emitting a slight 
perfume. In a cut state, well developed spikes 
look well on a fringe of Maidenhair Fern in a 
good sized vase, with the addition of other flowers 
over and above them. B. eempcrllorens is another 
good winter-flowering kind which is always use¬ 
ful. B. Saundersi is likewise a valuable kind ; 
flowering shoots of this variety cut with a good 
length of stem can be worked effectively into 
many kinds of arrangements. The tall and 
straggling growing B. fuchsioides is very effec¬ 
tive in a cut state. B. ascotensis also yields use¬ 
ful spikes. The foliage of some larger growing 
kind will be valuable to use along with the three 
last named varieties; I find that of B. metallica 
useful in many ways. All the kinds just named 
will be found now to be of service in a cut state. 
Others there are that will do a good turn during 
the summer in conjunction with the tuberous- 
rooted varieties, and other sorts are valuable late 
in autumD, especially B. insignis. In gathering 
flowers of Begonias, cut them in each case with 
as long a stem as can well be had, and also give 
them as much water as can be safely used. This 
will help to keep them fresh somewhat longer 
than would otherwise be the case.—H. 

Oapo Pelargoniums — Eclipsed though 
these are by the zonal varieties, some of them 
are nevertheless remarkably pretty, and they 
produce their flowers during winter just as freely 
as the zonals if in the same temperature. The 
secret, if secret there be, in getting them to 
flower well at this season is to grow them freely 
during summer, and in autumn rest them for a 
time, giving them plenty of air and but little 
water. So treated when started in a gentle 
heat these Pelargoniums will flower all through 
the winter. The best varieties are Ariel, rosy 
crimson with dark blotch ; Beauty, a very bright 
flower, rather lighter in colour than the fore¬ 
going; Compactum multiflorum, bright pink; 
and Echinatum, pure white with crimson blotch. 
—H. P. 

Large-crested Poinaettlae.—I had some 
heads of Poinsettia last year which measured 
22 inches in diameter, and have some now not fully 
developed which are 17.} inches across. I grow them 
as follows : In April the plftnts are cut down to 
within 8 or 10 inches of the ground; they are 
then kept dry and stored away in a corner of a 
cool house, where they remain until J uly ; then 
they are started, and when the shoots have made 
5 or 6 inches of growth they are repotted in a 
mixture of peat, leaf-mould, silver sand, and 
loam. Plenty of crocks are put into the pots to 
ensure good drainage. Then they are placed in 
the plant stove, and liberally supplied with 
water. When the bracts are commencing to 
change colour the plants are top-dressed with 
any good, well-rotted manure, and liquid manure 
is given them twice a week.—G. A. P. 

The Moon flower.— Amongstnight flower¬ 
ing plants few are more attractive and certainly 
none more beautiful than the Moon flower 
(Ipomaca Bona nox). The plant, as may be 
readily supposed from the fact of its belonging 
to the Convolvulacese, is of climbing or trailing 
babit, and is, moreover, a very rapid grower. It is 
a native of Jamaica, Trinidad,Cuba, and Mexico, 
to Buenos Ayres, and is found also in the Pacific 
Islands, Tropical Asia, and Africa. It is described 
as covering sometimes many trees on the banks 
of rivers in many places, winding itself around 
anything it comes near, or creeping along the 
surface of the ground. The flowers are about 5 in. 
across, the tube of the corolla about 4 in. 
long; they are pure white. The plant is not 
uncommon in tropical countries, covering the 
fronts of houses, and one has recently been 
described to us as growing in such a position in 
the Mauritius, where the house was nightly 
ornamented with hundreds of these blossoms.— 
K. 

9175.— Classification of Begonias.— 

The tuberous-rooted section of these plants, now 
so popular, are summer flowering, deciduous 
kinds, B. Davisi and Frcobeli being only very 
dwarf-habited departures from the “ tuberous ” 
kinds properly so called, though they do not, in 
my experience Froebeli, in particular, forming 
corms or tubers of as sound and enduring a 
character as the taller growing hybrids. The 
ornamental foliage section, of which B. Bex is 
the type, are, in a suitable temperature, ever- 
greep, flbrops*ropted subjects, producing their 
blooms (which, though comparatively insignift- 
capt, are ip ©apy cases very lovely) GOB* 


tinuously, but more freely during autumn and ! 
winter. Then there arc the evergreen ard 
winter flowering varieties as well; of the* 
semperflorens, insignis, &c., may be cited as e> I 
am pies, while a few, among which Weltonicnsii I 
stands pre-eminent, are almost perpetual summer 
bloomers, though to some extent deciduous as 
well. There is also the old “ Beefsteak Begonia” 
(B. discolor), which was among the first, if nc* 
the very first, introduced into this country. This 
is a tall growing, summer flowering, deciduous i 
kind, forming perennial tubers. It is, however, I 
almost impossible to distinctly define the sepa¬ 
rate classes among these two last-mentioned 
groups.—B. C. K. 

9166.— Primulas In cold frame — There 
may be grown very satisfactorily in a cool frame* 
with a moderate amount of care and attention. | 
The seed should not be sowd, however, before 
the month of May, and the frame should be 
placed on a warm south aspect, so as to take 
advantage of all the heat obtainable. Sow in | 
boxes of leaf-soil and sand, with good drainage, 1 
the surface made very fine, and just cover the 
seed with sifted coooanut fibre. Place a sheet of 
glass over the box, and lay a piece of paper over 
that. Elevate the box on a few bricks or flower 
pots, and keep the frame rather close, shotting 
up early in the afternoon with sun heat. In twv 
or three weeks the seed will be germinating, if 
kept moist. When up, give a little air, and re¬ 
move the sheet of paper, but shade from sun. 
Now keep the youDg plants growing by affording 
an even state of moisture, and a temperature as 
near 60° to 70° as possible. If the plants come 
up thickly, prick them off round the sides of 
small pots to strengthen when about three- 
quarters of an inch in height., otherwise leave 
till 2 inches high, then pot off singly in 3-icck 
pots, using light sandy soil with plenty of leaf- 
mould and good drainage; keep still mout 
shaded from strong sue, and near the glass, 
when strong, harden by admitting more air, and 
shift into 5-inch pots when fit; after this keep 
close, moist, and shady, then gradually expose tu 
sun and air. They will bloom well in autumn 
and winter.—B. C. R. 

9187.— Oobsea scandens.— If “ K. A. 1 
would give his Cobsea a compost of good turfy 
loam two parts and rotten manure one pan, 
and have only one plant in the box, he may 
be sure of good bloom. I grew a Cobaea which 
covered the whole top of my greenhouse ; tlw 
first season I had no flowers, but the second year 
1 had flowers in abundance. If “ K. A. T. ” could 
knock the bottom off the box and plaoe the box 
on good soil, letting the roots work downwards, 
it would be better. He may be sure of aDj 
quantity of flowers when the plant gets 
established.— E. H. Macmahox. 

9152.— Seedling' Gloxinias.— These need 
a season of rest, like other bulbons plants. In 
October or November they should be gradually 
dried off, and exposed to plenty of sun and air. 
The foliage then falls, and the roots should be 
stored away in the pots in which they grew, in a 
temperature of 45° or 50°. Keep the soil mode¬ 
rately dry, but if it becomes very dry give a good 
watering, or the bulbs may shrivel. After about 
three months’ rest they will commence growing 
again naturally, or they may be started in a 
gentle moist heat.—B. G. R. 

9211— Cinerarias drooping*.— Cinerarias, 
unhappily, are very apt suddenly to collapse, 
but they will as often give out in that way in small 
pots as in large ones. The disease—for such it 
seems to be—is oftener found seated in the stem, 
just on the surface of the soil, than in the roots. 
We have found that some strains have this 
feature more than others grown under exactly 
the same treatment. It is, however, a common 
fault to grow Cinerarias in pots that are too 
large. It is better to keep them in smaller pots, 
and, when these are full of roots, to feed with 
weak manure water. Aphis attacks the Cinera¬ 
ria freely in any state of health,and feeds greedily 
upon the sap found in the succulent wood 
These, happily, can soon be got rid of by fumi¬ 
gating on a quiet night, the leaves of the plants 
especially being fairly dry. There is little* 
affinity between the drooping of the p l ant and 
the aphis, except, perhaps, that insects soon find 
out that a plant is going to the bad. The sudden 
collapsing is a great evil, and is probably best 
cured by a change of strain, cf POU, |V»d in v,sii*fc 
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0239.— Nicotiana affinis —This and other 
linds of Tobacco may be easily raised by sowing 
eed thinly on fine soil in a shallow pit or pan, 
in<l standing it in a house or frame where there 
a a gentle heat. When the seedlings are large 
bough to handle they should be pricked up into 
mall pots singly, and when well rooted either 
hifted on into other larger pots or be planted 
>ut in a sheltered place in the open. All 
Tobaccos are tender, and must not be turned out 
ill the middle of May. They thrive well in any 
food garden soil.—D. 

0188.— Geraniums in winter —The con- 
lition of “ K. A. T.’s” Geraniums is not a healthy 
me ; the long spindly growth seems to indicate 
i want of light, with too great a heat in the day 
ime and a sadden fall of temperature at night. 
The plants should now be resting, which would 
lelp them to bear better a little later on in the 
eason. Don't give much water till the weather 
;ets hot.—G. C., Eccles. 

0215.— Camellias not flo weringr— It is a 
'ery unusual feature in the Camellia to make 
uch growth that the plants are all wood; and no 
>loom is produced. Without doubt the excellent 
oil and great freedom the roots enjoy has pro- 
noted this unusual feature, but a year or two 
vill soon rectify matters, for the plants will not 
fo on driving growth in this fashvon for ever, 
ioot-pruning or liftingand replanting are rather 
Irastic measures to adopt with Camellias. The 
iffect may well be tested on one plant first, and 
f successful the rest may be so treated safely. 
-D. 

9238.— Starting bulbs.— The month of 
rebruary is not too early to start Dahlias if it is 
>roposed to take off the shoots and make cuttings 
•f them for the purpose of getting a stock of 
oung plants. If not so, then the plants had 
>etter be left to start naturally in a frame or 
:ool greenhouse. Gloxinias and Begonias may 
>e started at once provided a genial temperature 
>f from 60° to 60° be maintained, and the bulbs 
vhen growing kept near the light. It would be 
veil to have a quantity of the roots left to start 
i month or two later, so that a much longer suc¬ 
cession of bloom may be obtained.—A. D. 

9241.— Aral la 9 may be potted now if there 
s a gentle warmth in the house to induce them 
o make new roots. If not, it were better to let 
hem remain for another month till the spring 
vas more advanced. The plants when turned 
>ut will need to have the ball of roots partly 
ubbed dow r n, or opened, so that some of the cx- 
laustei old soil may be displaced, and more 
pace given for fresh new soil, and for the roots 
o develop.—A. 

0242.— Best Fuchsias. — Opinions may 
liffer as to which are the best Fuchsias, but the 
ollowing are excellent: Lord Beaconsfield, fine 
armine; Covent Garden, white; Mrs. J. 
.ye, white; Starlight, white; First of the Day, 
carlet; King of the Fuchsias, bright red; 
Try Me Oh, dark red; Gazelle, deep red; Model, 
rimson; Kingsburyana and Mrs. H. Cannell, 
>oth red sepals and double white corollas ; and 
ivalanche, rich dark double. Good habit is 
ssential. Plants in small pots may be purchased 
t once.—A. D. 

9227.— Maidenhair Fern.— As “ MilitaireV 
ern has been resting since autumo, it will now be 
n good condition for shifting into a larger pot if 
large specimen is desired. If a greater number 
f small plants are required it will be best to 
plit the ball of earth and roots with a strong 
nife into as many pieces as desired, and pot 
hem in light sandy soil, using pots only just 
axge enough to admit the old portion of roots 
ttached, filling the crevices firmly with fresh 
oil, and as soon as well rooted they may be 
ransferred to larger pots, as it is not advisable 
o give much pot room to plants that have had 
heir roots broken by division.—J. G., Hants. 

9207.- Begonia Weltoniensis.— Being 
uberous-rooted, the plants may safely be dried 
fif and cut down as soon as they go to rest in 
he early part of winter; but if very large plants 
re desired, it is quite possible to preserve the 
Id wood healthy by keeping the plants in an 
ntermediate house and keeping the roots moist, 
at not wet. The old leaves will drop off, but 
s soon as the plants are introduced to heat fresh 
hoots will be pushed out from every joint, 
tegonia Weltoniensis is of such a nice evenly- 
ranched habit, that it requires no training or 
ying. If “ T. Howe” takes off^the tips of 
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young shoots when about 3 inches long, they 
will root freely in light sandy soil, in a brisk 
moist heat, and if potted off in small pots they 
will make elegant little plants by the end of 
summer.—J ames Groom. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF LAUREL. 
Notwithstanding the immense number of 
shrubs introduced to British gardens since the 
Laurel (Cerasas Lauro-cerasus) first found a 
place therein, it is doubtful if amongst the 
whole of them a more generally useful plant can 
be found. It thrives both in sunshine and shade, 
and not being fastidious as to soil it can be used 
in a great number of ways, more especially as 
undergrowth, or to act as a screen to shut out 
unsightly objects. It is as a bush, however, it is 
seen to most advantage, aDd where it has room 
for full development it attains a large size. A 
well grown Laurel, indeed, in April or May, when 
laden with its erect spikes of white flowers, is a 
beautiful object, and equally interesting in 
autumn when the blossoms are succeeded by 
dark purple berries. For associating with other 
plants in shrubberies and similar places, the 
Laurel is well adapted, as by a judicious use of 
the knife it can be easily kept in bounds with* 


are far from being round, but they are somewhat 
blunter and broader in proportion to their size 
than those of any other kind. This variety is of 
a shorter and more dense habit of growth than 
that of the preceding, and for this reason is 
better adapted to plant where space is limited, 
especially as in hardiness the two are about 
equal. The Colchic Laurel (colchica) is a very 
strongly marked variety ; both in foliage and 
manner of growth it differs greatly from the 
others. Its leaves are large, rather thin, much 
pointed, and on the undersides of a pale hue, 
while the branches grow almost horizontally 
from the stem, a position they maintain to a 
great extent as they lengthen, for they do not 
become so heavy as those of the common sort. 
Another notable thing about this variety is its 
extreme floriferousness compared with that of 
any of the others. The Versailles Laurel (lati- 
folia) is a large, robust, and bold foliaged form, 
but one which seems to suffer to the same 
extent as the common Laurel in winter. A gold 
and a silver variegated kind are sometimes met 
with, but as a rule the normal green foliage 
soon obtains the mastery, and, growing much 
the faster, hides the variegated portions from 
view. 

9223.— Moving shrubs.— According to my 
experience, “ E. I‘. ’ might transplant his Thuja 
successfully next month, 
if he keeps the soil 
sufficiently moist during 
spring and summer. It 
would be safer, however, 
to delay operations till 
the end of September or 
beginning of October, 
when the summer heat 
is past ; and there is 
still sufficient growing 
weather to come to allow 
the roots to take hold 
of the ground before 
winter sets in. A good 
deal depends on soil and 
climate.—I*. R. 


9185.— Pruning 
Laurel hedges. — It 

would be well to leave 
the pruning of Laurel 
hedges till the first or 
second week in May, 
when any unsightly or 
useless limbs may be 
taken off, and the stumps 
will send out fresh 
growth.—G. C., Ecclcs. 

9153. — Propagat¬ 
ing Auoubae and 
Box. — Aucubas are 
propagated easily from 
cuttings taken in Octo¬ 
ber. The cuttings should 
be 6 inches or 7 inches 
long, and should be in¬ 
serted almost to the top 
in some sandy soil, in a 

out in any way destroying its beauty by giving ! sheltered situation. During severe weather they 
it a trimmed-up appearance. The Laurel has should have the protection of some light litter 



now been cultivated in our gardens more than 
200 years. It was first sent from Constantinople 
to Clusius, director of the Botanic Gardens at 
Vienna, in 1570, whence it became distributed 
throughout Europe. It is a native of various Fixing hot-water pipes. —In reference 
parts of Asia Minor, Northern Persia, and the to what has been said in Gardening recently 


bracken. Box is easily propagated by 
division of the old plants any time during the 
spring or autumn months.—A. H. C. Watson. 


Crimea, which will account for its having been 
introduced by way of Constantinople. The 
common Laurel possesses one drawback ; it is 
often injured severely in winter. When the 1 equal the tow and 
weather is mild it continues to grow till severe pipes, and though 


upon the above subject, I should like to give mj' 
experience. I have tried nearly everything 
during the last few years and find nothing to 
cement joints for socket 
I see indiarubber rings 


frost sets in, when the young growths quickly are well spoken of by a well-known correspon- 
succumb. This objection, however, cannot be dent, after a thorough trial of them I have deter- 
urged against some of the varieties of Laurel, the mined never to use them again. For flange 
Caucasian and the round-leaved having in nearly pipes they are very good, being easily screwed 
every case passed unscathed through our recent up and replaced when necessary; but for sockets 
severe winters, and the Colchic being, as a rule, j they are a dreadful nuisance. In the first place, 
but slightly, if at all, injured. they are often most difficult to get on, especially 

In the Caucasian (caucasica) the leaves are if, as often happens, the sockets are cast a little 
much stouter in texture and darker in colour j small. I have seen three men a couple of hours 
than in the type. In habit, too, it is very dif- ! trying to push a ring into place, and then force 


ferent, forming a fine bold Hhrub, fully as 
vigorous but of more sturdy growth than the 
common kind, which, owing to its hardiness and 
depth of colour, it will probably in time to a 
great extent supersede. 


the wall of the house out with their efforts. 
Again, if the pipes are pretty constantly kept 
at a good heat, or in joints near the boiler, the 
rubber becomes quite perished in a year or two, 
and has to be replaced. Lastly, if the pipes 
In the variety called rotundifolia, the leaves I have to be taken apart at any time it is even worse 
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than putting them together. Only lately I had 
three men nearly half a day trying to get a pair 
of pipes out of a syphon, and after all wc had to 
build a fire under them and bum the wretched 
things out. Now anyone can make a cement 
joint that will not leak a drop in about ten minutes. 
It will last for a lifetime if properly done, and 
ean be chipped out at any time in a quarter of 
an hour with a thin chisel, such as may be easily 
made out of an old file. For the future I shall 
use cement and nothing else.—B. C. It. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

EostracU from a Garden Diary. —February 
19 to 24. 

Making Asparagus laud ready for sowing; getting 
land ready for Seakale planting. Potting Gladioli and 
Chrysanthemums. Putting in cuttings of Justicias, 
Heliotropes, Coleus, Achyrantlies, Bouvardias, Thyrsa- 
canthus' rutllans, and scented-leaved Pelargoniums. 
.Starting some Achimenes. Putting a slight shading over 
Cinerarias during bright days. Salting all mossy path¬ 
ways. Clipping Ivy and cutting out dead Laurels. 
Giving a little soot to all Strawberry plants in bloom 
and that have set their fruit. Sowing Radishes under 
the protection of a Peach wall; sowing also early Dutch 
'l'urnips, and a frame of early Dutch Forcing Carrots and 
Radishes along with them. Potting plants of Dielytra 
for forcing, white Pinks for forcing, and 1 roprcolum 
canariense. Pricking otf Capsicums. Putting in cuttings 
of Plumbago, Scarlet Pelargoniums, and Willow, the 
latter to furnish flower sticks. Planting some spare hand 
glass Cauliflower plants under cases, and a few potted 
Potatoes under protectors. Putting some Musk into 
heat, and also the last batch of Rhubard. 

Potting Heliotropes. .Shifting Schizanthuses into larger 
pots, also Veronica Andersoni variegata. Potting otf 
Bpriug • struck Alternantheras, Nepeta, and Oxalis. 
Snaking out and re-potting previous cut-down scented 
Verbenas. Sowing Rhodanthe and various sorts of 
Melons; also some Mignonette under the protection of the 
Orchid house wall; and a little Chervil, covering the seed 
with ashes. Planting Potatoes, Shallots, and Garlic ; also 
some Watercress roots in Pond. Pricking off some Red 
and White Celery. Putting in cuttings of Pelargoniums, 
Iresines, Mesembryanthemums, Crystal Palace Nastur¬ 
tiums, and Carnations, the last under bell-glasses on a 
slight bottom-heat in hotbed frame. Top-dressing 
lanted-out Gardenias with leaves. Digging borders for 
amations and Gladioli; also Celery laud for Peas, and 
dressing the Mint bed. Potting Ghent Azaleas and 
plunging them ; also Deutzias. Sowing Tree Mignonette 
in small pots in heat; also sowing Gourds, Beans, Cham¬ 
pion of Ragland and Nonpareil Peas, Spinach, Early 
Dutch Turnip, Incomparable White Celery. Planting 
SchUostylis coccinea ; also Horseradish in trenches. 

Putting in cuttings of Purple King Verbena, Anno 
Boleyn Pink, and more Dahlias; also Monochietum ensi- 
ferum, and Thyrsacanthus rutilons. Putting in Chicory 
to blanch; also another batch of Seakale. Digging 
vacant borders, preparing land for Cabbages. Arranging 
and cleaning old Pelargoniums in pits. Putting pots 
over Seakale, and covering them up with soil for late 
cutting. Preparing frames on leaf-beds for young spring- 
sown Lettuce plants. Potting Heaths in peat; also Ferns 
in loam, sand, peat, and leaf-mould. Potting off rooted 
Vine eyes, a> d boxing and potting off Salvias; also Pelar¬ 
goniums, Petunias, and Mimulus for flowering in pots. 
Shaking out and re potting old Fuchsias. Sowing Onions 
and Parsley. Planting fannies with Potatoes. Nailing 
and arranging creepers on front of house. Clipping Box 
edgings. Cleaning Herb beds. 

Glasshouses. 

Two very valuable soft-wooded plants for 
flowering at this season are Eupatorium Wend- 
landi and Salvia gesnerteflora. These should now 
be assisted with weak liquid manure to fully 
develop their fine heads of bloom. A good batch 
of the double-flowered Petunias should now be 
started in gentle heat for early summer decora¬ 
tion. Mimuluses must now be divided and 
started in frames. The best of these are the 
varieties of M. cupreus and M. moschatus Ilarri- 
soni. Hydrangeas that have formed their trusses 
of flower must be kept well fed till the blossoms 
are expanded. Keep the general stock of hard- 
wooded plants well ventilated. Young plants in 
free growth w r ill be benefited by a light shading 
on sunny days, and they should now be occa¬ 
sionally dewed over with the syringe. 

Chrysanthemums. —Where propagation 
of these is not done before the close of the 
year it will be well to at once put in a sufficient 
stock of cuttings, which will root if kept mode¬ 
rately close under a propagating glass in a little 
warmth, or even in a greenhouse, only the rooting 
process will be longer in the latter. Cuttings 
that were put in before Christmas should, as soon 
as struck, have enough air to prevent their being 
at all drawn. With a selection that includes the 
earliest and latest bloomers, as well as those that 
come in at the usual season, Chrysanthemum 
flowers may be had from September to the middle 
of January. In addition to the Japanese 
varieties, which are greatly liked by those who 
object to the formality of the show kinds, there 
are a number of free flowering sorts, of which the 
dark crimson Julie 7<agravfere and the blush 
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coloured Hermione may be named as examples 
that are much more useful than the largest 
flowers. 

Pelargoniums. — Where large quan¬ 
tities of cut flowers are legularly required, a 
sufficient stock of early large-flowering Pelar¬ 
goniums should be grown, selecting such 
varieties as are cultivated by the market growers, 
which are naturally early and free bloomers, 
and will bear a good amount of fire-heat with¬ 
out running to growth. The flowers of these are 
mostly of the frilled, or crimped petalled type, 
and on that account, from their less formality, 
are greater favourites for cut purposes than the 
even-formed florists’ varieties. Where well 
prepared plants are at hand with their pots filled 
with roots, they will bear a temperature of 50° 
in the night without becoming drawn, provided 
they are kept close to the glass in a light house 
or pit. They may be had now in colour from 
almost pure white up to dark crimson. T. B. 

Flower Garden. 

Roses and climbers.— The mild winter 
puzzles one to know what to do with Roses, for 
the wood is as succulent as it was in September 
last, and new shoots are several inches long. Such 
untimely growth must, to say the least, in¬ 
juriously affect the future well-being of the 
plants. If pruned now, the buds as soon as 
started might be crippled by sharp frost, and if 
left to grow as they now are doing, they must of 
necessity be constitutionally weakened. In such 
a dilemma it is best of two evils to choose the 
lesser, and this, I think, would be to prune forth¬ 
with, and also closer than usual, i.e., to the 
lowest prominent buds, which, as a matter of 
course, will be the latest to start, and may con¬ 
sequently escape injury from frost. The mulching 
should still be left on the beds. Newly-planted 
standard Roses should be tied to supports, and 
also mulched. The weather and state of the 
wood are this season both in favour of late 
planting, so that any Roses yet to be planted 
may be expected to do as well as those put in 
in November. Prune and nail, or tie in climbing 
Roses, Clematises, Wistarias, Virginian Creepers, 
and all other deciduous climbers. If the principal 
shoots are well secured to the walls, wires, or 
trellis at this season, they will give but little 
trouble all the summer, and may with greater 
certainty of safety be left to grow somewhat 
loosely from the wall or trellis, an infinitely 
better plan than that of keeping the young 
growths closely tied in. Ivy on buildings should 
be trimmed up before the plants start into new 
growth. Such annual trimming is necessary to 
ensure a bright green surface of foliage in 
summer, and equally so to prevent vermin 
effecting a lodgment in the Ivy. Similar remarks 
are applicable to banks and edgings of Ivy; the 
latter soon get out of form, and become objec¬ 
tionable unless they are trimmed up twice a 
year at least. 

Fernery and rook garden.— If other 
work is pretty well advanced attention may be 
directed to a general overhaul of the hardy 
fernery and rock garden—both departments that, 
because they can be neglected without seriously 
injurious consequences, are, as it were, too fre¬ 
quently left to take care of themselves. If the 
Ferns are ot all overcrowded a general re-arrange- 
ment and extension of the fernery may take 
place, the present being a very good time for 
moving the plants; others will be benefited by 
being given a top-dressing of fresh peat or light 
loam. Dead fronds, Couch grass, and other 
weeds should be forked out, and bare spaces 
furnished with Mossy Stonecrops, the tufty- 
growing wood Mosses, and clumps of wild 
Hyacinths, Scillas, Daffodils, Snowdrops, Wood 
Anemones, and Primroses. The addition of these 
hardy wild flowers produces a natural effect 
which is desirable, and the flowering kinds for 
the most part bloom at a time when deciduous 
or herbaceous Ferns are destitute of fronds, an 
additional reason for using them in such a con¬ 
nection. Much the same attention is required 
in the rock garden; there should first be a 
thorough clearing out of weeds, and next every 
plant should be well firmed in its place, and, if 
needs be, fresh soil given. Strong growing kinds 
should be prevented from encroaching on weaker 
ones by cutting away any portions that are likely 
to do so, and any spare plants so obtained can 
be utilised for filling up vacancies, or for fur¬ 
nishing any new addition that may be made to 
the rockwork. W. W. 


Fruit. 

Early Vines. — Remove surplus buncht- 
from the early Vines before they come irt| 
flower, leaving the most compact and best plaat-i 
for the crop, and fertilise with Hamburgh polfcn 
all shy-setting kinds when they are dry and the 
temperature of the house has reached the maxi¬ 
mum. All the Muscat-flavoured varieties, wr.h 
the exception of Madresfield Court, require a 
little more heat than Hamburghs to set thep 
properly, and on this account they should be 
grown at the warmest end of the house. T^t 
thinning of Grapes is a very import ant operation, 
and requires great care both in the manipulation 
and selection of the berries intended to make u\ 
the perfect bunch. If insufficiently thinned tl t 
berries become wedged and distorted, and seldom 
keep well even in summer, while on the other 
hand, too much thinning results in a large- 
berried, straggling bunch, which never travels 
well, and spreads all over the dish as soon as it 
is cut from the Vine. To avoid these two 
extremes, a thorough acquaintance with t-hr 
capabilities of the Vines is the first essential, 
the rest ic a matter of mechanical skill; but id 
all cases the early and C3mplete thinning of 
free-setting kinds as soon as they are out of 
flower should never be neglected. With in¬ 
creasing length of days and a continuance of 
mild weather, good progress may be made by 
shutting in plenty of sun heat, but GO® to 65° for 
Hamburghs and 65° to 70° for Muscats through 
the night will be quite sufficient. 

Mid-season Vines such as Black Morocco, 
Mrs. Pince, Gros Colmar, and some of the be-: 
white varieties, exclusive of Muscats, should be 
helped forward with fire-heat and fermenting 
material to insure an early break and a long 
growing season. If Hamburghs are not grown 
with them for fertilising purposes, see that a 
stock of pollen is collected from the early hou=* 
when in flower. The much neglected Blare 
Morocco, one of our best Januaiy Grapes, when 
left to itself, is an invariable failure, but carefhi 
fertilisation with Hamburgh pollen for seven] 
days in succession secures to us a set equal to 
the most prolific Hamburgh. Provision shorn: 
also be made for fertilising the Muscat? when in 
flower, not with their own, but pollen of other 
kinds, which may be kept for several weeks in a 
dry, warm place after it is collected. An 
important adjunct in the setting of all shy kind; 
of Grapes is the maintenance of fresh, active 
roots in a warm, well-drained internal border, 
and where these conditions do not exist the 
vigorous application of steel forks, new drain¬ 
age, and fresh compost will be found the be-: 
remedy. 

Late Vines. —The worst managed Vines k 
many gardens are the late ones. They are es- 
peeled to accommodate themselves to a horse 
full of bedding plants through the early spring, 
to break into growth, and set with a minimus 
of fire-heat, to ripen their fruit and wood tj 
September, and support a full crop until Christ¬ 
mas, the usual time for bottling. Anotk-r 
drawback is the inconvenient season for reno¬ 
vating the borders, but this should not stand in 
the way, as first-rate old Grapes which will keep 
up to the advent of new ones cannot be expected 
where the roots are not in the highest condition 
Internal borders may be renovated at any time 
after the Grapes are ripe; the month of Feb¬ 
ruary is perhaps the best for lifting and re-layirr 
the roots outside, and quality being of moi> 
importance than quantity, the borders should 
be elevated on good drainage, with a run cf 
6 feet to 9 feet inside and out. Good sods cf 
turf bnilt up as the border is made make tb 
best retaining walls, as they are dry, warm, asd 
elastic. Rich, turfy loam, burnt earth, and 
12 per cent, of crushed bones make an excellent 
root-producing compost, and frequent mulchirg 
with rotten manure will keep them in full 
activity near the surface. 

Melons. —The first batch of plants should 
now be taking to the compost in which they 
have to grow until they have matured a crop c! 
fruit. If in 16-inch pots, keep the fermenting 
leaves in which they are plunged frequently 
turned and renovated with a little short horse 
manure to prevent the bottom heat from falling 
below 85°. Place a stout stick to each plant 
and train up the trellis as growth proceed- 
When this stage has been reached, remove aL 
side shoots at the first bud from the main stem 
and carefully preserve the leaves for the twofek 
purpose of increasing the vigour of the plan:- 
Original from 
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and the prevention of canker when the time 
arrives for shutting up with strong heat and an 
abundance of moisture. To secure an early “ set ” 
of fruit, free kinds may be stopped when they 
have extended from 3 feet to 4 feet over the 
trellis; they will then throw out a great number 
of side shoots, bearing female blossoms, which 
must be fertilised, thinned out, and pinched when 
a pair of equal size have been decided upon. 
Although Melons are gross feeders, when swelling 
oil a crop of fruit they require careful watering 
through the early stages of growth, particularly 
where the pots are plunged up to the rims in 
moist leaves, and unless the compost is very 
poor they never require feeding until after the 
fruit begins to stfell. To keep up a steady supply 
of fruit a few seeds should be sown singly in 
3-inch pots every fortnight, and all surplus 
plants should be destroyed before they become 
potbound or infested with red spider. W. C. 

Vegetables. 

We have just sown our first spring seeds, in¬ 
cluding Dean's Snowball Cauliflower, Carter's 
Crimson Incomparable Celery, Paris Cos and 
Hicks’s selected Lettuce, and a few Onions, to be 
pulled green for salads. The best Rhubarb 
which we get through the year is that grown in 
early spring by merely laying a little long litter 
on the crowns. The same may also be said of 
Seakale, but this should be covered with burnt 
refuse to exclude light, finishing off with a few 
half-rotten leaves. This is ready to cut in the 
end of March, and is truly delicious. Early 
Radishes we grow in boxes 6 inches deep. They 
are placed in gentle heat until well up, when 
they are thinned out and transferred to cold 
houses close to the glass. Tarragon, Mint, and 
small salading we grow in the same manner. 
Early Potatoes in boxes should now be earthed 
vp to the level of the box, giving no more water 
than is absolutely necessary. I know nothing so 
impatient of water as early forced Potatoes. As 
a matter of fact our early frame Potatoes only 
receive one watering during the time they are 
growing, and that is before they are earthed up. 
By watering at that time and earthing up imme¬ 
diately afterwards the soil about the roots keeps 
sufficient moisture for their wants. We planted 
our first house of Tomatoes February 11. The 
young plants grow much stronger when planted 
out than in pots; keep the house humid and 
warm, say from 55° to 60° at night, with a pro¬ 
portionate rise in the day time, admitting air on 
all favourable occasions. The general work just 
now is to keep well ahead with digging. Every 
vacant inch should be turned up so that the soil 
may get well pulverised by frost. All kinds of 
spring Broccoli will be this year a great success 
in more ways than one; it will give us an oppor¬ 
tunity of selecting for succession the best varie¬ 
ties ; hero Snow's Broccoli heads the list for 
early work. A variety called Hoskins's Broccoli 
is likely to prove a capital kind, coming in after 
Snow’s : the heads are not large, but white and 
solid. Leamington will be the next, followed 
very closely by Watts’s variety. These two last 
for some time, and are followed by Cattell's 
Eclipse and Burghley Champion, giving a suc¬ 
cession until the seoond week in June. R. G. 


WORK IN THE TOWN GARDEN. 

Ia the flower garden there is still plenty 
of time yet for sowing the majority of hardy 
annuals. It i9 not well to have these too early in 
the town garden. The preparation of the ground 
for these, however, had better be proceeded with. 
It is very seldom that annuals have anything 
like justice done them in this respect. If the 
ground where they are to be sown is carefully 
dug or trenched two or more spades deep, put¬ 
ting in a fair quantity of nice decayed manure 
principally in the lower spit, and the surface 
made fine and light by frequent working in dry 
weather, and enriched by the addition of a little 
old decayed manure or leaf-soil, it is astonishing 
how much more finely all annuals will grow and 
flower than when treated in the ordinary way, 
i.e. t sown at haphazard in a border ill prepared 
or not prepared at all. This should be done 
some time before the seeds are to be sown, one 
or two months at least, so that all may be fairly 
settled in good time. The ground for annuals 
should be made fairly firm, at least below the 
surface, though this last must not be made hard, 
and a little light dry soil should be scattered or 
sifted over the seeds after/sowing,. 

Di t CjO 


A sowing, however, of the now favourite Sun¬ 
flower, also of Marigolds (garden), and of 
Mignonette and Cornflowers (cyanus), may be 
made at once on warm sunny beds or borders. 
All these are capital town plants, and will grow 
and flower anywhere. The Cornflowers are 
especially desirable ; a packet of good seed will 
produce a very large variety of colours and 
shades, including white, pink, blush, dark and 
light blue, with many others; they last longer 
than most annuals, and are capital for cutting. 
Where 

Vegetables can be grown, lose no time in 
getting in early Peas, Beans, Radishes, Spinach, 
Lettuce, and a few summer Cabbage. Work 
plenty of manure deeply into all plots intended 
for these and other vegetables ; a rich soil is 
almost the only antidote against the effects of a 
smoky atmosphere. 

In the greenhouse things should belooking 
somewhat gay. More water will now be required, 
particularly on a bright day, when, in addition 
to a good supply at the root, the syringe may be 
freely used with the greatest advantage in the 
early part of the day. Keep a sharp look out 
for insects, which will now be getting more 
active; fumigate thoroughly on their first 
appearance. Make up, if possible, a good 
hotbed of manure and leaves, or tan, on 
which to strike cuttings and sow seeds 
of greenhouse plants, tender annuals, &c., 
If this has been already done, or there is a warm 
house or pit at command, lose no time in getting 
in plenty of Fuchsia cuttings of the kinds 
mentioned previously, also of Petunias, Ver¬ 
benas, Ac., from the plants placed in heat, as 
before advised. It is too early yet to sow 
Primulas, or any similar greenhouse subjects, 
but Amaranthus melancholicus ruber, Cannas, 
Ricinus, and Centaureas may be put in at once; 
also Verbena seed, which makes far better plants 
than cuttings do, especially in town air. 

There are also three very pretty, very 
interesting, and very inexpensive things, the 
seeds of which cannot be put iu too early now, 
in a moderate warmth, though, if there is 
nothing beyond greenhouse temperature, it 
would be better to wait till April or May. These 
are Orange pips and date and raisin stones. The 
first, if the seeds of nice ripe fruit are selected, 
make very pretty, glossy - leaved evergreen 
plants, many of which will bloom more or less 
freely in four or five years from sowing. They 
will seldom fruit, however, unless grafted, and 
this is better done in any case, if it can be 
managed. Sow five or six seeds in well-drained 
pots of light, sandy soil, and when the young 
plants are 2 or 3 inches high pot off singly into 
3-inch pots, in which they may be wintered the 
first season. Keep the leaves clean and the 
plant growing, and shift into pots 1-inch larger 
each spring till strong plants are obtained. 

Stones obtained from the Dates sold in 
grocers’ shops will germinate readily if placed 
in a moderate hotbed. Keep them in well- 
drained 3-inch pots the first year, and encourage 
growth by a warm moist atmosphere, particu¬ 
larly during the spring and summer. Pot on as 
required, and if well supplied with water and 
liquid manure also while growing, in four or five 
years nice plants 18 inches or 2 feet high, with ele¬ 
gantly divided foliage, will be obtained. This 
plant, the Date Palm (Phoenix dactylifera), is 
one of the hardiest and most robust of the Palm 
tribe. The stones of ordinary dessert or grocers' 
raisins, if fresh, germinate readilj* in gentle 
heat in spring. If potted off into 3-inch pots 
and afterwards in 4^-inch pots, they make in a 
few months most beautiful slender growing 
climbers, which give a graceful effect trained up 
strings or neat stakes. These seedlings will not 
of course produce any fruit for several years, 
but in a young state they are far more slender 
and graceful than ordinary Vines. 

Keep plants in rooms clean and well watered. 
Spirieas and Cyclamens should now be nicely in 
flower, and the former can scarcely have too 
much water. Where the air is too bad for 
these, however, Aspidistras, Ficus (Indiarubber 
plants) and Grevillea robusta will flourish. 

_ B. C. R. 

Making a hotbed. —I frequently see 
queries as to the way of making a hotbed. The 
process has been very often described, but there 
is one matter not very often pointed out, and to 
whioh a novice will do well to attend. When 
the manure is wheeled in, the lumps should be 


Well shaken to pieces as the manure is being put 
together in a heap to sweat, for if huddled to¬ 
gether just as turned out of the barrow, some 
parts of it will overheat, while portions will not 
heat at all, and the condition aimed at—that 
every part should be in an uniform state of 
partial decomposition—is not obtained. The 
following is a good plan of maintaining bottom 
heat. Take a long box—an egg Uox will do 
very well, but will want strengthening with 
cross-pieces in two or three places—knock' out 
the end, and when building the hotbed so place 
the box that the open end will come rather out¬ 
side the line of the frame. When the heat is 
falling below a desirable point, fill the box with 
hot manure, ramming it in pretty tight, close 
with the end, and build the manure in front as 
before. In this way a barrow load of manure 
will give a greater and more certain heat than 
ten times the quantity applied as linings in 
the ordinary way, for all the heat is 
used, and starving winds cannot get at it. 
It can be renewed as often as necessary. 
When using a frame early in the season, 
it is sometimes very difficult to keep up the 
top-heat at night. I have found burning a 
spirit lamp in the frame of great service in 
doing this. The wick should be cut very short, 
almost on a level with the burner, so that the 
flame may be small; something must be inter¬ 
posed between the lamp and the glass, or the 
latter will crack with the heat. I put the lamp 
into an old tin saucepan, put a skewer across it, 
and on this put an iron pan with some water in 
it. The products of combustion are carbonic 
acid and water; there is no smoke or soot. Care 
must be taken that the spirit burned is the pure 
methylated spirit, not methylated finish, which 
is sometimes sold for it. Methylated finish 
contains resin in solution; it quickly clogs the 
wick, and then, after burning a short time with 
a smoky flame, goes out. A four-ounce lamp 
will keep a well fitting frame, 6 feet square, 
8° or 10° warmer than it would be without it for 
twelve or fourteen hours. I once used a lamp 
in this way for a fortnight, and could not see that 
it injured the foliage in any way, although—there 
being sharp frost and snow almost the whole 
time—but little ventilation could be given. The 
lamp should, of course, be put at the lower side 
of the frame near the centre.— Tomato. 


HAND-GLA88 OR SMALL FRAME. 
Annexed is an illustration of a small frame 
which I have found useful afc all seasons, but 
especially in autumn and spring, for striking 
cuttings. It is formed of three-quarter-inch 
deal board; the pieces are not framed together 
but simply nailed, so that they can be easily 
taken to pieces, if it was thought desirable to do 
that, either for removal to a distance or to stow 
away. The back projects beyond the sides 



quarter-inch to make the nails hold firmer, and 
the narrow piece in front and the sides are 
secured by being halved to each other. Small 
strips of wood are nailed to the front ends of the 
sides, which, with the addition of another inside, 
form a gToove for the front pane of glass to slide 
in. The pane at top is supported by a rabbet 
formed by other and wider strips fastened to the 
sides about half-inch from the top, and the front 
of the pane rests on the glass below, overhang¬ 
ing it by about one-eighth inch. The frames are 
made to suit the dimensions of the panes of 
glass used in my greenhouse, a supply of which 
is always kept in case of accident. The dimen¬ 
sions are 14 inches by 12 inches, and one cut 
down the middle lengthways makes two front 
panes, so that three of them will supply glass 
for two frames. The front paste slides down the 
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grooves on either side, and rests on the wooden 
base below. 

The best thing for the frame to stand on is a 
piece of flat stone or slate, or some material 
which will not be affected by the damp. On this 
I place a layer of wet Cocoanut fibre and silver 
sand, and hereon stand twelve 3-inch cutting 
pots. Such frames are easily made, cost but 
little, and give free admission to the sun’s rays, 
and this is especially beneficial when itisthought 
desirable to shade the foliage of the plants by 
placing a piece of paper or other material on 
the glass at the top. 

They will also be found useful to afford tem¬ 
porary spring protection to Vegetable Marrows 
and other plants when first turned out of their 
pots and placed in the open borders; but for 
that purpose the frames are best made to allow 
the glass to cover the back board by making it 
half-inch less high,and shortening the lengths 
of the sides in the same proportion. The ends of 
each piece should be painted before they aie 
nailed together, and the whole should have at 
least two coats of paint if they are intended to 
be used in the open air. Two such frames, and 
that is all I have at present, will be found to do 
the work of many bell glasses, and do it more 
effectually. It will be seen that to get at the 
plants inside you have only to raise the top pane 
of glass. It. S. 


FRUIT. 

INSECTS ON FRUIT TREES. 

T K some soils stone fruits are very subject to the 
attacks of aphides of various species and colours, 
and I would, in the first place, urge the desira¬ 
bility of keeping up the trees’ stamina as the 
best antidote to insect attacks, as, if it does not 
act as a preventive, the attacks will be lighter, 
and consequently easier to deal with. There is 
foraething in the juices of a weakly, debilitated 
tiee that the aphides like, for no sooner does a 
tree get into bad health, than they swoop upon 
it in myriads, llut that is a law of Nature, and 
is not confined to vegetable life only; ihe weak 
arc ever preyed upon by their enemies. But 
there are causes at work in spring when the 
growth is tender that makes it necessary to keep 
a watchful eye for aphides even when the trees 
are vigorous. A few days of cold, bitiDg east 
wind in April or May checks and stagnates 
growth, and whenever a check is felt, insects 
will soon appear. I have often wondered where 
they come from in such vast numbers. The trees 
may be clean and free from their presence, but, 
get the wind in the least to chill and cast a 
blight on everything, and the insects, as if they 
had been lying in wait for a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity to attack, appear in myriads. No doubt 
their eggs had been snugly bid away in the holes 
of ihe wall, in cracks and crevices of the bark of 
1 lie tree, in the folds of the shreds, and 
wherever a warm hiding-place could be found. 
To deal successfully with insects, we want to 
ascertain something of their habits and mode of 
living. When we know that they ore hid up in 
winter in a particular spot, and that they cannot 
help themselves, we have them somewhat at 
advantage if we attack them then. Thus, 
wherever the trees are much infested with 
insects, either aphides or red spider, we may 
lighten our spring and summer labours some¬ 
what by wahing the wall with a strong solution 
of soft soap or Gishurst compound, by unnailing 
the trees and renewing the shreds. All the old 
ones that are in good condition may be used 
again after they have been scalded with boiling 
■water. The trees should be washed with 
Gishurst compound, from six ounces to eight 
ounces to the gallon, well incorporated with the 
water. A brush thould be used for the strong 
branches on which are no buds, brushing the 
solution well id to the cracks and crevices. This 
thorough cleansing when growth is dormant, 
wi ll the use of clean training materials, whether 
tie branches are railed or trained to wires, 
enables us to commence the season hopefully, 
and generally delays the attack till the blossoms 
are set, but not always; sometimes in the case of 
Peaches a few flies appear on the young shoots 
before the debris of the flowers fall: when this 
hippens, a little Tobacco powder puffed among 
fiem will keep them in check; in fact, Tobacco 
powder is the only thing I have used for many 
years for early application, fill the weather 
becomes warm enough to 'employ the engine; 
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then a good supply of soft soap and water, used 
on the principle of prevention rather than cure, 
is all that is necessary. The old adage may be 
extended, for in our attacks upon insects “a 
stitch in time saves many more than nine.” 

The black aphis is the most difficult to 
kill, but F have never known Tobacco powder to 
fail in its eradication ; but it is powerful, and 
the young shoots should not be dusted too 
heavily with it, or it may injure them. It is best 
used in the morning, just before the dew has all 
evaporated from the foliage. In addition to the 
Peach, the black aphis attacks the young growth 
of Cherries; fastens upon the young soft leaves 
at the ends of the young wood.- This fact often 
assists us in destroying them, for the young 
shoots may be bent down and dipped into a 
basin or bowl containing a strong solution of 
Quassia chips, three ounces to the galloD, or 
soft soap and Tobacco liquor, four ounces of the 
former and one quart of the latter to the gallon 
of water; but as the strength of the materials 
sometimes varies, it will be better to try any¬ 
thing that is being used for the first time at 
different strengths, until it is found suitable for 
destroying insect life without injury to the 
vegetable existence; and the syringe or engine 
should be used frequently, charged with clean 
water. Next to aphides come the 

Red spider and the scale, but the 
latter can be dealt with by winter dressing with 
Gishurst compound, and the same, or soft soap 
in solution with some sulphur added, will tend 
to prevent the appearance of red spider, which 
insect is such an insidious little fellow ; he lies 
ensconced in the wall, or hid away in the axils 
of the buds, or in the folds of the shreds till the 
summer comes, and when, under the presure of 
a week’s hot weather, the forces of the tree begin 
to wane, and the opportunity he has been 
waiting for has arrived, out he comes and takes 
advantage of it to the full, and unless his work 
is discovered, and remedial measures taken 
immediately, many of the leaves may be honey¬ 
combed and destroyed in a week, and no 
tree can go through such an ordeal with¬ 
out its general health suffering. Had the trees 
been kept moist at the root, and had 
they been washed occasionally in the evening 
with clean water, there would probably 
have been no attack, for red spider, like all 
other spiders, dislike cleanliness, and water is 
an abomination to them. In writing thU chap¬ 
ter upon insects I do not intend to speak of 
every insect that may occasionally visit our 
fruit trees ; I am only taking the case of those 
that are most destructive, and if the measures 
we adopt are sufficient to keep off the greater 
evils the lesser will not do harm. There are 
maggots and grubs, the larvse of various moths, 
that will coil themselves up in the foliage, but 
these can easily be destroyed without much 
damage being done ; it is the insects that breed 
so rapidly, such as aphides and red spider, that 
are usually so destructive, and it is against them 
that special precautionary measures must be 
taken. 

Mildew is often present with blister or curl, 
and may arise from nearly analogous causes— 
viz., sudden changes of temperature, producing 
stagnation to the vital forces of the tree. Sul¬ 
phur is the acknowledged remedy for mildew in 
all cases when it attacks vegetable growth, and 
it may be applied by dusting it on the part 
affected, or be mixed with water and applied 
with the syringe or engine, and if one applica¬ 
tion does not suffice, follow up the practice till 
the mildew is destroyed. Gumming and can¬ 
ker sometimes attack stone fruits, especially 
Cherries and Apricots, more rarely Peaches and 
Plums. Various causes have been assigned for 
it, but in my opinion it is caused principally by 
deep rooting or by planting in rich soil, thus 
gorging the sap vessels and producing an un¬ 
healthy, plethoric habit. Very rapid growth in 
young trees is not an unmixed good, and it is in 
those cases I have seen the greatest amount of 
gumming and canker, and when a tree is 
affected with gumming in its early career, it 
takes a long time under a careful regimen as to 
diet before the evil can be cured. When gum 
ming follows some local injury to the bark, 
although that injury may be the proximate 
cause, it is not often the real one. If the tree 
had not been acted upon by predisposing 
agencies, gnmming would not often follow a 
mere bruise or fracture of the bark. H. 


A NOTE ON GRAFTING WAXES. 

When a graft is made it is necessary to cove? 
the junction of the graft and stock with some 
substance which will protect these wounded part* 
from the action of the air. For this purpose a 
composition of clay and cow dung, well worked 
together, to which fine, short hay may be added, 
is in general use. This composition is liable to 
crack in dry weather, or to be washed off by heavy 
rains. Grafting waxes which have resinous sub¬ 
stances for their bases are therefore preferable. 
The composition of these waxes varies according 
to whether we may wish to apply them hot or 
cold. 

Grafting waxes to be used hot — 

The substances which generally enter into the 
composition of these waxes are pitch, resin, yellow 
wax, and tallow, and sometimes pounded brick, 
wood ashes, or yellow ochre are added to the 
mixture for the sake of economy. The propor¬ 
tions of each of these substances may vary, the i 
object being to obtain a wax which is neither 
too soft nor too brittle, nor yet too thick to work 
freely. It is easy to give the composition the 
qualities desired, for if too thick one has only to 
add a little more tallow, if too thin more pitch, 
if too brittle more wax. 

These substances are melted together over a 
slow fire, and when applied to the grafts the 
composition must be sufficiently warm to be 
liquid, but not so hot as to injure the tissues of 
the tree. The wax may be laid on with a brmh 
or with a small wooden spatula. In order to 
prevent the compositioncoolingitiswell to ha\e 
a regular wax pot in two divisions, the lowerone 
of which contains a small lamp which keeps the 
mixture liquid. 

Although it is not necessary to weigh or 
measure out the quantities of the various 
substances which may enter into the composition 
of the wax (as practice will soon teach the right 
proportions), yet we shall give a few good 
recipes. The proportions are given in parts by 
weight. 

No. 1.—Black pitch, 5 parts; Burgundy pitch, 

5 parts ; yellow wax, 3 parts ; tallow, 2£ parts : 
pounded brick, wood asb, or yellow ochre, 2 k 
parts. 

No. 2.—Black pitch, 5 parts; Burgundy pitch, 

5 parts; yellow wax, 2£ parts; tallow, £ part. 

No. 3.—Resin, 10 parts; Burgundy pitch, 6 
parts ; tallow, 2 parts ; bride or ash, 4 parts. 

Grafting waxes to be used cold.— To 

prepare these waxes melt the various substances 
together, then pour out the composition on a 
slab previously damped in order to prevent 
sticking. Let cool a little, then wet the hands 
and work the substance into sticks like sealing 
wax, and keep in a cool place wrapped up in 
oiled or greased paper. When wanted for use, 
a small portion is cut off and softened by the 
heat of the hands. 

No. 1.—Black pitch,37 parts; Burgundy pitch, 
37 parts; yellow wax, 23 parts; linseed oil, 1 
part. 

No. 2.—Yellow wax, 10 parts: Venice tur¬ 
pentine, 10 parte; Burgundy pitch, 5 parts; 
tallow, 2 parts. 

In addition to these home-made waxes there 
is the Mastic L'homme Lefort of the French 
which may be obtained in tins from'most seeds¬ 
men. It is a very’ good wax, and keeps as a paste 
for a long time. Its composition is a secret. 

In order that the reader may judge of the 
relative economy of these various composition!) 
we add a quotation of prices furnished by a 
wholesale druggist at a seaport town Black 
Archangel pitch, 12s.Cd.percwt.; Burgundy pitch, 
28s. perewt.; resin, 10s. 6d.per cwt; yellow bees¬ 
wax, Is. 9d. per pound. 

The Venice turpentine of commerce is said to 
be composed of black resin, one part; turpen¬ 
tine, one-third part. 

A cheap mixture for covering large surfaces on 
trees that have been injured, or to fill up decay in g 
hollows, is:—Cow dung, 10 parts; plaster of 
Paris, 10 parts ; wood ashes, 10 parts; sand, one 
part. This composition hardens and resists damp, 
heat and frost.— Ombu. 


9135.— Moving fruit trees.— Raspberry 
and Gooseberry bushes may be moved on any 
mild day at the present time, and if the trans¬ 
planting of them is done carefully they will 
fruit as well as usual, perhaps'rather better 
—A. H. C. Watson, Copthorne. 

Original from 
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CULTURE OF THE CUCUMBER. 


How Cucumbers are grown for 
market. 

As an indoor crop, either in winter or summer, 
under favourable circumstances, Cucumbers 
rank amongst the most profitable, and as an 
out-door crop in warm localities or in temporary 
frames. Cucumbers yield good returns, and there 
is never too many of them, for what cannot be 
sold in the market are speedily bought up by 
pickle merchants. 

Culture in houses.—O ne of the most ex¬ 
tensive growers of Cucumbers in houses, in one 
year cuts over 25,000 Cucumbers which are sent 
to London, and represent some ,£500. They are 
principally grown in low span-roofed houses, 
with 3-ft. beds on each side. The Cucumber 
seeds are sown in the autumn, from which strong 
plants are obtained to furnish the winter supply; 
hese are planted in loam and manure, and con¬ 
tinue in bearing until spring, when they are suc¬ 
ceeded by others planted out later in the season. 
During the summer Cucumbers are not grown here 
to any great extent, as, owing to such large quan¬ 
tities of outdoor or frame-grown ones coming 
from all the market gardens round London, 
house room is too valuable to be occupied by 
them. Cucumber-growing in market gardens is 
carried on on a system very different from that 
practised in private gardens. Where market 
growers spend 20s. in fuel and other matters 
connected with Cucumber growing, a private 
cultivator, as a rule, spends 30s., and where the 
latter cuts one Cucumber from a plant the 
former cuts six. 

When we take into consideration the character 
of the glass structures in which Cucumbers are 
grown for market, as well as their exterior 
arrangements, the results obtained from them 
are truly astonishing. In one garden north of 
London there are about a dozen glass houses, 
chiefly span-roofed, devoted to Cucumbers. 
These houses are each about 100 feet in length, 
and are sunk to a depth of 3 feet or 4 feet. A 
pathway runs through the centre of them, and 
on either side are beds about 3 feet wide in 
which the plants are grown. In some oases these 
houses are placed side by side, and instead of 
having partition walls the roofs of the houses 
adjoining are supported on brick piers built 
from 5 feet to G feet apart, a plan which admits 
of a free circulation of air, and at the same time 
economises heat; indeed, to free circulation is 
no doubt, to a great extent, due the marvellous 
results obtained, for there is no other apparent 
cause why Cucumbers should thrive and bear 
better here than they do in other places, but 
such is the fact. The heating apparatus is by 
no means elaborate; indeed, one would almost 
imagine there was too little piping to keep early 
Cucumbers at a proper temperature. The only 
variety grown here is the Rabley, a short-fruited, 
prolific kind, which meets with a ready sale in 
the market on account of its excellent flavour, 
and owing to its being but small the fruit can 
be sold at a cheaper rate than if it were 
larger, a matter of no small importance 
in the case of early Cucumbers, for where 
one good fruit of Telegraph or other long kind 
can be grown two at least of the Rabley can 
be grown. All Cucumber plants here are 
raised from seeds saved on the place; a little 
house is provided in a sheltered situation for 
raising them; the seeds are sown in small pots 
plunged in beds of Cocoa-nut fibre, and when 
up the plants are potted into 4-inch pots, out 
of which they are transferred, when ready, to 
the beds. The first sowing takes place early 
in Decemljer, and the first house is planted 
early in January; five weeks afterwards the 
plants are sufficiently advanced to bear a mode¬ 
rate crop. Soon after this two or perhaps 
three more houses are planted to succeed the 
first, and when the plants in the latter begin 
to bear fruit those in the first house are pruned 
and allowed a few weeks’ rest, in order to enable 
them to bear large crops when Cucumbers are 
most in request. The remaining four houses are 
planted all at one time, and the plants in them 
continue to bear enormous crops until September 
or October, after which time they are done away 
with, and the houses are devoted to other pur¬ 
poses. The earliest houses are furnished with 
six rows of 3-inch piping, one row being placed 
on each side of the house, -£nd 
along the beds on each sidfc of the. 


later houses having simply a flow and return 
pipe running all round them. The soil used 
here for Cucumber growing is such as is obtained 
from the garden outside, mixed with a quantity 
| of half-rotted stable manure, and after it has 
been used one year it is returned to the garden 
whence it came, and being considerably enriched 
the whole garden in time becomes improved. 
Bottom-heat is never used here even in the case 
of early houses. The beds in which the Cucum¬ 
bers are planted consist of stiff clay to within a 
foot of the top of the wall which surrounds the 
beds. Above the clay is placed a ridge of 
soil 8 inches or 9 inches in depth, and into this 
the plants are put 2 feet apart; occasional 
mulchings of manure are given when the 
roots appear on the surface, and abundance 
of tepid water is all times applied to the 
soil. The plants are in all oases trained up 
wire trellises fixed about 1 foot from the glass, 
the main shoots being led upwards until the 
points are within a foot of the middle rafter 
directly over the pathway, when they are stopped, 
an operation which causes them to break stronglv 
at every joint. After this stopping is practised 
regularly in order to ensure as large a crop as 
possible, each shoot being pinched off at one 
joint beyond the fruit. The labour involved in 
stopping, tying, and regulating the shoots during 
the summer when all the houses are in full bear¬ 
ing, is very great, as all those who know the 
time which it takes to keep one small house 
in order will quite understand, and on an 
average, from this place alone, 30,000 Cucum¬ 
bers are cut yearly for market. During the 
spring, the houses not occupied by Cucumbers 
are filled with Strawberries. 

Culture in pits and frames. —During 
summer the long ranges of pits .and frames in 
market gardens devoted in winter to the pro¬ 
tection of tender culinary plants are applied to 
Cucumber culture, and from these are cut thou¬ 
sands of fruits weekly. Indeed, few frame crops 
pay better than Cucumbers where they succeed 
well, and therefore every frame that can possibly 
be spared is planted with them. One grower at 
Fulham has a field of frame-ground, containing 
many ranges of frames with from 800 to 1000 
ordinary sashes, in summer entirely devoted to 
Cucumbers. From this field are sent to market 
weekly during the summer from 200 to 220 
dozen fruits. The Telegraph, and varieties of it, 
are much grown in frames ; so is the Syon House, 
Pettie’s, Rabley, Duke of Edinburgh, Sutton’s 
Perfection, and a few others. Two or three men 
are usually kept at work in these frame grounds, 
and on three days of the week (Monday, Wed¬ 
nesday, and Friday) they are employed in cut¬ 
ting fruits for market, and on the other three 
week-days they are busy stopping and regulating 
the shoots of the Cucumbers, watering, See. 
Should any young fruits exhibit a tendency to 
become crooked, they put them into cylindrical 
glasses open at both ends. These glasses are 
about 12 inches or 15 inches long, and 1£ inches 
or 2 inches in diameter, and several thousands 
of them are employed inone large frame-ground, 
as one good and straight Cucumber is worth 
nearly a dozen small and deformed ones. 
The crooked ones are disposed of for 
pickling. Should any “ nosed ” fruits, as 
they are termed, or such as have swelled 
at the point, be found, which occurs late in the 
season, a piece of string is tied round them, and 
they are left to ripen, as such fruits are certain 
to contain good seed. When the seed fruits be¬ 
come yellow and are cut, they are placed under 
sashes or on boards exposed to the sun, so as to 
get thoroughly ripe and hard before being 
separated from the pulp. The first sowing to 
supply plants for growing in frames is made in 
little punnets or flower-pots, early in tho year, 
which are placed in hot manure frames. When 
the seeds germinate and are fit for potting off, 
two plants are potted into a ti-inch pot, and the 
whole replaced in the frames, keeping them near 
the gl,ass. As soon as the frames to be planted 
can be spared, they are moved aside, and trenches 
cast out 5 feet wide and 2 feet deep, and firmly 
filled with stable litter. Over this some soil is 
placed, and the frames set on again. Another 
sowing is generally made to succeed the first 
one; but, as a rule, there are seldom more than 
two sowings made, and the second is only sown 
because all the frames are not empty at 
one time, to be filled by the first sow¬ 
ing. When the heat is at a proper tem¬ 
perature for planting, a little more soil is 


Introduced to the frames, and one potful (con¬ 
taining two plants) is planted under each sash, 
and one of the plants is trained towards the 
front of the frame and the other towards the 
back. The sashes are then put on and all is 
kept close for a few days, and, if need be, a 
little shading is also given by strewing some 
litter over the glass. Afterwards, until the plants 
have fairly begun to grow, no more ventilation 
is given than is necessary to prevent scorching 
; in the case of bright sunshine. For several 
weeks after having been planted they are 
covered up at night with litter, removing it next 
morning; indeed, this covering is not discon¬ 
tinued until the month of June. When the 
plants have grown sufficiently to come into bloom, 
they are most attentively looked after in the way 
of regulating the growths, pegging them down, 
and stopping the lateral shoots at the joint be¬ 
yond the embryo fruit, and preventing an ac¬ 
cumulation of superfluous growths. Throughout 
the day they are allowed to have plenty of ai,r 
during the summer, but it is all taken off at 
night; in the morning the sashes are tilted up 
a little, and as the heat of the day increases 
the sashes are still further opened. 

Water is given in tho morning abundantly 
to those requiring it, whilst those that are not 
dry have simply a sprinkling overhead. It is 
cold water from the tap that is entirely used, and 
doubtless this is the greatest drawback to 
Cucumber growing with which the market gar¬ 
dener has to contend, as where one or several 
acres are covered with frames, it would be almost 
au impossibility to make tepid all the water that 
would be required. Large hogsheads, however, 
are sunk here and there about the frame ground, 
and brick or cement tanks are frequently used 
for containing water, with which they arc filled 
for the next day’s use. Guano water is some¬ 
times given during the summer time, being 
applied through a fine rose overhead. This appli¬ 
cation is not only useful as a stimulant, but 
when given overhead has been found to be of 
material benefit in destroying or preventing red 
spider, as well as invigorating old plants. In 
reference to woodlice, toads are put in the frames 
to destroy them. Cucumbers require sunny 
weather to set well, and in dull wet seasons they 
do not thrive well, especially in the earlier part 
of the year. Should the summer be hot and 
bright, the sashes are shaded a little, and this is 
done by strewing some rank litter over the 
glass; but many market gardeners, by way of 
economy of labour, paint the sashes with 
whiting. By August the plants are getting ex¬ 
hausted ; therefore careful attention is paid to 
thinning out old and bare Vines, and encouraging 
young wood by means of stimulant s, in tho way 
of manure-water and coverings from cold, and 
in this way they last till September. No fruits 
are saved for seed until August, for if left 
sooner they would materially weaken the crop 
of marketable fruit. 

Culture in the open aib.— Market gar¬ 
deners in the neighbourhood of London grow but 
few Cucumbers in the open air. Many have 
attempted it, but most of them have now 
abandoned it, the result not having proved very 
satisfactory. Where, however, it is carried on, 
they are grown under glass and hardened off and 
planted out 6 feet asunder and 10 feet row from 
row, and hand-glasses are put over them. When 
they begin to grow the ground is well mulched 
with straw, to keep the earth moist and the fruit 
clean. Due attention is paid to their after-culture 
in the way of stopping, thinning, See., and in 
some cases fairly good results are obtained. 
Under any circumstances Cucumbers form an 
uncertain crop in open fields; but whilo their 
produce is in such demand in all large towns, 
their culture," where they will succeed with 
tolerable certainty, will no doubt still bo largely 
carried on. In one or two counties, the soil and 
climate of which seem unusually well adapted 
to their growth, large quantities are grown in 
the open air for the London markets ; from such 
sources there are said to be sent to London not 
less than 600 tons a week during what is termed 
the Cucumber season. Of these upwards of 100 
tons have been known to be sent to Covent 
Garden in a single day. What an acre of 
Cucumbers realises in the way of money 
is uncertain; but they are stated to yield 
a good profit to the grower even if he 
should get no more than Id. or 2d. per dozen 
for them. At these prices sums varying from 
.£20 to £60 per acre, according to the season, are 
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said to have been obtained for them. In good 
Cucumber growing localities the seed is sown 
about the beginning of May, where the plants 
are intended to grow, in rows some 4 feet apart, 
and the plants stand nearly 2 feet asunder in 
the row. In favourable seasons they soon push 
into active growth and cover the ground with 
vines, which during the latter end of May, the 
whole of June, and beginning of July, spread 
in all directions and come into bearing. During 
their growth, weeding and thinning their super* 
fluous shoots are well attended to, and if the 
plants should not entirely cover the ground, or 
wherever blanks occur, Mangold Wurtzel is 
planted in the vacant spaces. About 4 yards 
apart arc also rows of Onions, set early in the 
spring, which being allowed to run to seed, serve 
in some measure both for shade and shelter. 
Whire Onions are not used for this purpose, Kve, 
sown in the autumn, 4 yards or 5 yards apart, 
and cut as soon as the vines cover the ground, 
is employed instead; Peas are also sometimes 
used for the same purpose. In this way the 
ground is made to produce two or three kinds of 
crops at the same time, and if one should happen 
to fail, one or more of the others, as the case 
may be, take its place. By the middle of July 
or earlier, according to the season, the crop is 
re ady for a first gathering, and from that time 
to the end of September fruit varying in length 
from 10 inches to 12 inches, green and solid, 
though sometimes unshapely, is continually 
being cut, sometimes to the extent of 3 tons at 
a time, and that from little more than as many 
acres. When gathered the fruits are sorted, the 
best being sent to London, second-rate kinds to 
the provincial markets, and what are small, 
crooked, or discoloured are given to pigs. Ripe 
ones are saved for seed, so that little or no waste 
is ever experienced with crops of this kind. The 
baskets in which Cucumbers are sent to market 
are called “ pads.” In shape they are square, 
with hinged lids, and they hold about two 
bushels. 

Culture on manure heaps.—O n this sub¬ 
ject a correspondent of Farm and Home re¬ 
marks : The short prickly Cucumber that one 
finds in the market at the latter part of summer 
is capable of proving a true farmer’s friend if 
intelligently used, for it can be grown well by 
anyone who has a manure heap and some good 
fresh soil at command, and will yield a return 
for all labour bestowed that no one who has 
not tried it would credit; and as there may be 
some of your readers willing to try I will detail 
the practice of an old cowman who was a neigh- 
bourof mine for years, 'and who realised annually 
a large sum of money by utilising the heat of 
his manure heaps for growing a supply of these 
short ridge Cucumbers. Even in rural places 
there is generally a ready sale for them, and if 
there is not they are products that will keep a 
few days, so that they may be sent to the nearest 
market. Thu9 there need belittle fear of being 
overdone with them, as the foreigner cannot 
undersell ns with products that can be grown 
without any extra expense, and that yield at 
least 90 per cent, of profit on the outlay. The fol¬ 
lowing simple plan was invariably followed with 
unfailing results: About the end of March, or eurly 
in April, when the farm or cow-yard was cleared 
out, the manure was carted into solid beds about 
three yards wide, and put together very tightly, 
so that the process of heating or fermentatioc 
was slow and lasting—indeed, I have found a 
nice gentle warmth at the end of the year 
when the beds were carted away as rotten spit 
manure for agricultural or horticultural purposes. 
After they had laid about a fortnight and the 
heat was well up a ridgeof fresh soil (such as that 
formed by old Couch Grass that has been picked 
off the land, and laid until thoroughly rotten, or, 
failing this, some fresh soil mixed with leaf- 
mould, such as one finds in grubbing up hedge¬ 
rows) was placed on the top of the beds of manure; 
and while this was getting warmed ready for the 
plants they were being raised in the following 
manner:—An old bushel sieve was filled about 
half-full of nice light soil, plunged right up to 
its rim in the hot-bed, and the seed was sown on 
the surface,and covered with about half an inch 
of soil. A sheet of glass was then laid over the 
top, nearly covering it, but permitting the 
steam to escape ; and as soon as the plants were 
up they were fully exposed on fine days, the 
glass being replaced at night. In this way a fine 
lot of sturdy plants were ready in May, when 
they were planted out, and some Evergreen 
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branches put over them, with a temporary 
framework of stakes. On exceptionally cold 
nights a few sacks or bags were added, but the 
plants were exposed on all favourable occa¬ 
sions, and with care in protecting up to 
about the first week in June they were 
nice sturdy plants, ready to send out their run¬ 
ning shoots all over the bed. Some more soil 
was then added, and the ridge carried gently 
down to near the edge of the bed. Soft litter, 
such as mixed hay and straw that has been in 
use for beds for the stock, was spread over the 
soil for the Cucumbers to bo trained on, and as 
the shoots extended they were regulated at 
equal distances apart, a few stout pegs being 
used for securing the main branches. It is not 
advisable to let them fruit before they have 
made a good lot of top growth, for when they do 
begin to bear they are of so prolific a nature as 
to produce hundreds of fruit from a bed 5 or 
6 yards long. In the early stages of growth very 
little water is required, but as the plants get into 
bearing, if the weather is hot and dry, or from 
the middle of July until the middle of Sep¬ 
tember, a good soaking of tepid water may be 
given two or three times a week. In the case to 
which I have referred, that plan was carried out 
successfully; the operator used to set a few pails 
of soft pond-water in the full sunshine, ancl 
water as soon as the sun began to decline. The 
fruit should be cut directly they are large enough, 
and if the small ones appear too thick to swell 
satisfactorily they may be thinned out and used 
for pickling. A little weak liquid manure, 
which is always obtainable from the tanks of 
farmyards, may be given at alternate waterings, 
and, if insects are troublesome, get some tobacco- 
powder, or snuff, and dust on the under side of 
the leaves. As regards returns, I can confidently 
state that two plants will supply a family with 
all they require, and all the surplus are worth 
Is. a dozen wholesale in any market. The 
manure heap will be none the worse for the crop, 

| and, if a corner can be spared for a Vegetable 
Marrow or Pumpkin plant, a supply of the 
former will be secured for using in a young state 
as a vegetable during the summer, and tbfe 
Pumpkins may be hung up for making pies with 
Apples during the winter months. 

Gherkins. 

These are extensively cultivated in London 
market gardens. The seed is sown in May in 
rows, where the plants are to remain in well 
manured land. The rows are usually about 9 feet 
apart, and the plants, which are thinned out 
when sufficient!}' advanced to admit of the 
strongest being discerned and left, are allowed 
to stand 6 feet apart in the rows. The after 
treatment is exactly the same as that practised 
in the case of outdoor Cucumbers, except that 
the shoots of the Gherkins are allowed to grow 
unpinched. The fruit is gathered when about 
the size of a man's finger, placed in bushel 
baskets, and sent direct to the pickle manufac¬ 
turers. A good place for Gherkins, and one 
often devoted to them, is the alleys between 
the rows of spring sown Cabbages or Radish 
beds. The alleys are dug over, the drills for the 
seeds opened in the morning, and the seeds are 
sown in the afternoon when the ground is warm. 
When the Radishes or other crops are cleared 
off the intervening beds, the latter are dug, and 
a line of Cauliflowers or French Beans is planted 
along the centre of them, or sometimes two or 
three lines of Lettuces are put in. Some sow 
the Gherkins on an open quarter in patches of 
three or four seeds together, in rows about 5 
feet or fi feet apart, and 3 feet or 4 feet asunder 
in the row. Hand-glasses are then placed over 
the seeds, and when the young plants have come 
above ground, abundant ventilation is given 
until they show flower, when they are fully ex¬ 
posed. Others sow a few seeds in the middle 
of the space between fruit bushes for about 6 
feet or 10 feet into the brake, but no further. 
Thus, being near the outside, they get plenty of 
air and light, and have, in addition, the shelter 
of the bushes. In most cases, however, they are 
raised in frames and transferred to the open 
ground in June, and in this way they fruit 
earlier and usually give less trouble and better 
results. 

Ououmber Cookery. 

Cucumber pickles.— Many complain that 
they cannot pickle Cucumbers successfully. It 
is best to pick them every day. In picking them, 


they should not be pulled off, but the stem 
should be cut about half-way between tb 
Cucumber and the main stalk. Be careful mt 
to cut or braise the Cucumbers, and in washin: 
them, rinse them carefully, rubbing them t 
little as possible. Do not rub off any more d 
the little black prickles than you can help, iv 
whatever causes the juice to run makes the® 
incline to rot. Now put a layer of salt on the 
bottom of the barrel or jar, on this lay smooth!; 
a layer of Cucumbers, and sprinkle on sail 
enough to cover them; then more Cucumber?, 
and so on. As soon as the salt melts into brine, 
which will be in a few days, the scum will begi; 
to rise on it. Wherever this scum touches a 
pickle it causes it to rot; to prevent this, cove- 
them with a cloth the size of the barrel, keeping 
it weighted down with stones. Every day wht-j 
the barrel is filled up with fresh Cucumbers tale 
off the cloth, and rinse the scum off from it in 
clear water. After the barrel is full, the clod: 
will need to be rinsed once in two or three da; 
for several weeks. If any scum is found on tl , 
pickles, rinse them too; and if any of them ait I 
soft on one side throw them away. Ee sure thi:, 
the cloth covers the pickles, and that it is kept 
under the surface of the brine. When wanted 
for use, soak them for several days in cold or 
slightly warm water, changing the water once or 
twice a day. Then place them in a pan of wate- 
on the stove, and let them remain near tl:t 
boiling point, but not quite boiling, for half & 
day. This makes them softer and more whole¬ 
some than when left without scalding. Thcyar.- 
then ready for the vinegar. 

Cucumber a la poulette.— Cut up an] 
parboil the Cucumber; melt a piece of butter it 
a saucepan, and mix with it a large pinch < ’ 
flour ; add half a tumblerful of boiling water <• 
stock free from fat, then the pieces of Cucumbe:. 
with pepper and salt to taste; let the who!? 
gently simmer till done, and at the time of 
serving stir in the yolk of an egg beaten up wit; 
the juice of a lemon and strained. (Coneombrc, 
a la poulette.) 

Cucumber salad. —Pare the Cucumber, ani 
cut it in thin slices into a basin of spring-water 
When taken out of the water, sprinkle it with 
salt and drain it between two plates. Put it in a 
bowl, adding pepper and vinegar. 

Fried Cucumber. —Pare and quarter, remove 
the seeds, and sprinkle with pepper ; dip then 
in French batter, and fry in boiling fat till of j 
light brown colour. 

Cucumbers to keep for winter use - 
(German recipe).—Pare and slice the Cucumber? 
sprinkle a little salt over them and cover thee 
with a dish. The next day drain off the liquor. 
Place the slices of Cucumber in a jar, with a 
little salt between each layer, and tie them u: 
Before using them, rinse them in fresh water, 
and dress them with pepper, oil, and vinegri? 
They ought to remain in salt twenty-four hour* 


“ The Kitchen and Market Garden 

— A new edition of this book is now being issue,] 
by Messrs. Crosby, Lockwood & Co., 7, Stationer* 
Hall Court, London, E. C. We can confident]; 
recommend it. to our readers as being the most 
complete work on the culture of vegetables for 
home consumption, for market, and for exhibition. 
Every vegetable and herb known to cultivation 
in this country are exhaustively treated on. The 
articles are written by the most experienced 
gardeners in England. Compiled and edited by 
C. W. Shaw. 

Complete Index to 11 The Garden " 

The general index , embracing the whole of tl> - 
volume*from, the commencement to the end oftkt’ 
twentieth, is now ready. Tt has been compiled, 
printed, and bound- with much care, and will hr 
very useful in making more accessible to all irk * 
possess the volumes the immense mass of praetieo! 
gardening mailer, plates, and woodcuts enbodin! 
in its pages. Those who intimated their willing¬ 
ness to subscribe for it will be supplied at the sub¬ 
scriber's price of 10*. &d,per copy. As its pro¬ 
duction has been more expensive than wm 
anticipated, the price has to be fixed at 12*. 6rf. 
per copy. There will be no free copies, and n-< 
reduction to the trade on the published price. 

La Semalne Francaiso, a Weekly Newspaper 
and Review in French for the United Klngdoa-Mtio, 
Literature, Science, Art, Society, Theatre, Music. Education. 
Varieties, the best Novels. For all who read or study French, 
or who wish to iwwte their knowledge of it throoefc the 
nest French of the day, La 8km a ike Fbakcauk is s coa- 

S ete rimmS of the literary, political, and artistic world as 
te Continent. “ Will be highly valued in households when 
French is cultivated."—Queen. 

Original from 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Phygelius capensis. -This is one of the 
tost ornamental hardy plants in cultivation, 
et, strange to say, it is bnt little known. It 
ppears to be nearly related to the Chelone and 
entstemon, and it is uncommonly like P. 
orreyi with regard to the flowers, which are 
rilliant scarlet. It grows some 3 feet or 4 feet 
igh, and has numerous semi-herbaceous stems, 
ach terminated by a long branching raceme of 


far on in the autumn. The soil which it prefers 
is that of a bright, rich character, but no doubt 
in Ireland and warm sea-shore districts it is not 
at all fastidious in this respect. It may be 
readily increased by portions of the root-stock, 
the bases of the stems being invariably furnished 
with a few rootlets. We saw it flowering freely 
in Mr. Ware's nursery, at Tottenham, last sum¬ 
mer.—W. G. 

Giant Reeds (Arundo.)—There is probably 
no other kind of plant that at so little cost pro- 
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two varieties planted alternately in groups near 
the margin of a lake or stream produce as fine 
an effect as any of the most noted sub-tropical 
plants. They also look well singly on turf, and 
a9 central plants in beds of plants possessing 
large foliage. They are propagated by division, 
an operation which may be performed now. 
Arundo conspicua partakes more of the form of 
the Pampas Grass, having the same graceful 
habit of growth, and it flowers quite as freely as 
the Pampas, but is far more elegant. This also 




uwers. When first introduced it was thought 
lat it would not prove hardy, but it is so at 
ast in the neighbourhood of London, though 
does not flourish so well in the open border as 
does under the shelter of a wall. In such a 
zmition it attains large proportions, and thrives 
gorously, as is shown by the large plant of it 
iat may be seen at the foot of the Orchid 
>use wall at Kew, from which our drawing was 
ade ; It is a most persistent flowerer, beg' 
,ng in May or June, and ptf>dufcipg - bloop 

Digitized by 


duces equally pleasing effects in ornamental 
gardening as the Arundo, particularly for water¬ 
side planting, or in moist situations where most 
other kinds of plants would fail to thrive satis¬ 
factorily. In such positions these Reed-like 
Grasses are most at home, and being perfectly 
hardy, they virtually need no attention when 
once planted. Arundo Donax and Donax versi¬ 
color, in deep soil, grow to a height of 5 feet, the 
stems being clothed throughout with beautifully 
marked foliage of about 2k inches in width. The 


is essentially a waterside plant, and one of the 
very bt*t lor groping in low, damp positions. 
It may be propa>. Med by division, but the check 
thus produced takes a long time to repair, and 
therefore wo prefer to raise plants of it from 
seeds ; the latter may be sown at any time 
between this and midsummer. 

Bouquet Graseea—I have found the 
undermentioned sorts very useful for bouquet 
making late in summer, and in a dried state 
during autumn and winter,; fit sown, say in 
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February, and pricked out in very small benches 
into shallow boxes or a frame in very gentle 
warmth, and after gradually hardening off, 
planted out in good free soil in May, they will 
develop their individual characteristics sooner 
than by sowing them where they are intended 
to stand. The inflorescence should be gathered, 
if for drying, a short time before the seed begins 
to form. If bleaching is desired, this can be 
easily performed by suspending the bunches in 
a close-fitting chest, and applying burning sul¬ 
phur for a short time. The sorts to which I 
allude are Aira pulchella, Anthoxanthum argen- 
teum album, Briza maxima (gracilis), Bromus 
brizaeformis, Pennisetum longistylum, Stipa 
pennata, and S. elegantissima.—8. 


VHOETABLHa 

HOW TO GROW ASPARAGUS. 

It is impossible to make land too good for 
Asparagus if large heads be desired, though 
those of medium growth are equally good in 
every respect except size. I have often heard 
the remark made by occupiers of a small plot of 
ground that they should much like to have an 
Asparagus bed, but have been deterred from plant¬ 
ing one on account of the expense. Of course 
it is possible for Asparagus beds to become very 
expensive, but it is by no means a necessary 
accompaniment, for it need not cost more to 
prepare the land for Asparagus than for Onions 
or any other crop that requires high culture. It is 
not a crop that can be sown and gathered the 
same year, and to a certain extent that no doubt 
is a drawback ; but even granting that three 
years must elapse before many dishes can be 
cut, if fairly treated afterwards it will continue 
to produce Asparagus in a satisfactory manner 
for many years with little cost. I know of some 
beds not far from where I am writing that are 
said to be nearly 100 years old, and the produce 
is still as fine as any grown in the neighbour¬ 
hood. All things considered, one-year-old plants 
are best to plant permanently. Connovers 
Colossal is the best variety, and as soon as the 
young growth is fairly above ground in spring 
is the best time to plant, although it may be 
planted any time up to the end of June if care¬ 
fully managed. 

To raise young plants sow a small bed 
in March. If the seeds be of good quality one 
or two ounces will produce plants enough for a 
moderate-sized garden; sow thinly in drills 
1 foot apart, in well pulverised land, and cover 
the seeds about 1 inch deep. When the young 
plants are 2 inches high, thin out to 4 inches 
apart; if carefully lifted, the thinnings may be 
planted elsewhere. During the following autumn 
or winter the land intended for the Asparagus 
beds or rows should be thoroughly deepened and 
enriched. A light, rich, sandy loam, of an allu¬ 
vial character, is the best soil for Asparagus, 
but any soil, if well treated, will produce good 
flavoured heads. As a rule, the quicker the 
growth the better and more tender will be the 
produce; this remark, however, most assuredly 
applies to other vegetables, for all are produced 
in greater perfection in a rich, highly manured 
soil. Asparagus is a strong rooting plant, and 
if planted tMckly must be liberally fed, and 
when crowded together in narrow beds, as is 
frequently the case, if not treated liberally, the 
soil is soon exhausted, and the produce becomes 
weak and poor; but give it as much room as 
the roots can occupy—taking into consideration 
that it is a perennial, the spread of whose roots 
and branches will increase annually for many 
years if fairly tended—and this exceptional 
manuring for Asparagus need not be so rigidly 
insisted on. I contend that if other crops were 
crowded together so closely in proportion as 
Asparagus generally is, the result would bo so 
unsatisfactory as to suggest the cause of the 
failure and its remedy at the fir3t glance, but as 
Asparagus is a long-suffering plant, sufficient 
notice is not taken of it; and when plants die 
off in the thickly-planted beds for want of light 
and air, excessive planting is one of the last 
things suspected as in any way conducive to the 
shortness of the crop. Whatever may be thought 
or said to the contrary, Asparagus delights in 
moisture where the drainage is free; and in 
porous soils I should prefer planting in trenches 
in single rows 3 feet apart and 1 foot between 
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Planting in either 3 feet or 5 feet beds on 
the surface, with 2 feet alleys between, may 
be advisable on cold, retentive land, but then all 
cold, wet land should be drained and warmed by 
deep stirring before Asparagus is planted out. 
If the bed system be adopted, plant two rows of 
plants on the 3-feet beds, and to compensate for 
the rows being too close together, give a little 
more space between the plants in the rows say 
15 inches from plant to plant; and if lasting 
prolific beds be desired, this space will not bo 
found excessive for the healthy development of 
the plants ; on the 5-feet beds three rows might 
be planted. Spread out the roots carefully and 
cover the crowns about 1.} inch deep. It is 
especially important that the roots be not injured 
in lifting, nor yet exposed longer than is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. The best way would be to 
open the trenches first wide enough to give 
plenty of room to spread the roots out to their 
full extent, then take up the plants carefully 
and plant immediately; in this way the check 
would scarcely be felt: if the weather be dry, a 
good watering would be beneficial, as well as a 
mulching of manure about 2 inches thick; in 
fact, little matr-era of this kind, that involve but 
a small amount of trouble if done at first, will 
exercise a great influence upon the future wel¬ 
fare and productiveness of the crop. I have 
already said that Asparagus delights in mois¬ 
ture when the necessary porosity is in the soil. 
I have seen it well grown in the sandy, marshy 
land of the Eastern coast, where the water— 
strongly impregnated with salt—could generally 
be found within 2 feet of the surface. It also 
grows very well in the Fens, where the water is 
sometimes even nearer the surface, but in 
neither of those cases is the water altogether 
stagnant, as its level is continually fluctuating, 
and it certainly does not follow that the same 
success would attend the planting of it in wet, 
cold, undrained clay. 

The subsequent culture consists in 
keeping down weeds, and applying rich top- 
dressings after the dead tops are removed in 
autumn. On porous soils salt is well-nigh in¬ 
dispensable, and may be applied in considerable 
quantities; one pound to the square yard may 
be sown over the beds at any time during the 
winter when the plants are at rest; if given at 
any other time, half that quantity should be 
used. The old-fashioned plan of digging out 
the earth from the alleys and heaping it on the 
tops of the beds is very objectionable, for two 
reasons—first, because this annual digging out 
of the alleys injures, and in some instances 
destroys, some of the healthiest roots, and tends 
to restrict still further what is already too cir¬ 
cumscribed ; and secondly, the notion that 
Asparagus requires protection from frost has 
been long ago proved to be fallacious. It will 
be found to be much better practice to strew 
rich mulchings over both beds and alleys in 
order to encourage the roots to the utmost. If 
the plants have developed well, cutting may 
commence the third year after planting, and 
should be regulated according to the strength 
of the plants. It may sometimes be advisable 
when any row or bed shows signs of exhaustion 
from being too closely cut, to give it rest for a 
seasoD, accompanied by occasional sprinklings 
of guano in showery weather, and liquid manure 
may be admiaistered with good effect. The 
third week in June is the time fixed by many 
growers for discontinuing cutting, but every¬ 
thing depends upon whether the • position be an 
early or late one; by observing this, and care¬ 
fully noting the strength and condition of the 
plants, the cultivator will be prevented from 
falling into error. Those who are in favour of 
white Asparagus must of course blanch it in 
some way, and the plan usually adopted in this 
country is to cover the beds deeply with light, 
rich, saady soil. The better plan, however, is 
to allow it to grow 6 inches above the ground 
level, and then cut close to the surface. In this 
way the Asparagus gets its true flavour, and is 
nearly all eatable, and there is no danger of in¬ 
juring with the knife the buds just making their 
appearance. H. 

THE PARSNIP. 

No one who has the ground to spare should be 
without a plot covered with Parsnips. Ample 
room must be given to each root. If sown broad¬ 
cast the seed should be sown very thinly, each 
plant being at least a foot from its neighbour. 
Many young beginners have given up trying to 


grow Parsnips and Carrots, simply* because 
could not produce a heavy root; and the 
cause of failure has been leading them 
thickly on the ground. The Parsnip likes a 
deep, light loam. Land that has been cro 
with Potatoes or Celery the previous year, 
that has received a good dressing of tr 
when the Potatoes or Celery were plant 
best; and it is well to turn the land over a 
or two before sowing, so as to disturb ins 
the wireworm in particular, which is a 
pest where Parsnips are grown. Also to di 
few bushels of soot is good when tuminj 
the land. Where the land is poor, it is w 
bury good fresh horse manure 9 inches b 
the surface, where the Parsnips will find it 
they go down, and before they reach the mar 
the plants derive benefit from the ammonia 
arises from it. The seed may be sown from 
middle of February till the end of March, 
cording to district where sown. Some people 
the south of England sow Parsnips in Septembj 
but I cannot see that there is any advantage! 
this. Parsnips thrive well in a good stiff lo| 
if it is well drained and deeply cultivated 
in no case must they be sown on or 
manure, as this causes them to grow for 
which renders them almost useless except 
cattle. To be really successful, you must 
duce a clean, white root, without being 
eaten, and of from half a pound to a po 
weight or more. It is not necessary to 
them up before the end of October, 
people prefer them when the frost has toucM 
them in the ground, as then they eat sw«j 
They do no good on clay land. G. G 

Eccles. 

Tomatoes from cuttings.— The Ton^a 
is so readily increased by means of seed that £j 
idea of propagating it by any other mears i 
seldom entertained, yet in some instances I hr 
found cuttings preferable to seedlings, especial 
for pot culture under glass. Plants raised fra 
cuttings decidedly fruit at an earlier stage c 
growth, and are less inclined to run to lcafi 
wood growths than seedlings. In open air c=i 
ture the greatest drawback to the culture of ± 
Tomato is not so much any lack of fruitful nd 
as the difficulty of getting the fruit ripeLs: 
during our too brief summers, for seedling plasl 
put out in May are usually only beginning ti 
ripen their crop of fruit when the cold nig:: 
check growth, and in many instances the leai- 
are blackened by frost before a quarter of ra 
crop is ripe. One-fourth the number of pi ail 
put out with flowers ready to expand would yld 
far better results. I find it a good plan at lL 
time of year to strike all the little shocts is 
are proauced on the stems of winter fruitii 
plants that will now be starting freely ic 
growth, and require to be kept thin of growth 
for there is nothing gained by tying in mar 
shoots than there is room for. Cuttings : 
Tomatoes root freely in a hnmid temperature : 
66° or 70°, and when rooted may be potted c 
singly and grown on in 3-inch pots, shifting in: 
6-inch pots when well rooted, and transferrin 
them to a cool house. If tied up to sicgl 
stakes and the side shoots are pinched as soc 
as they show flower, they will be fine, sturi 
plants, ready to fruit at once, and if careful 
hardened off may be planted out under th 
shelter of a wall in April, any slight protect h 
being placed over them when frost threaten 
Anyone trying this plan will be amply recou 
pensed for their trouble by the quantity t 
Tomatoes produced.— James Gboom, Gos&m 

The Potato as a field crop.— Tlc- 
this heading, Messrs. Sutton A Sons, Readiiu 
have issued a pamphlet which contains mac 
valuable information for those who anticipcJ 
planting Potatoes on a large scale. In additi: 
to cultural notes, tables of prices of planti: 
and bringing the crops to maturity, are give 
also cost of marketing, Ac., and the probab 
profits. These tables, it m^y be added, bs‘ 
been supplied by large growers and Covent Ga 
den salesmen. 

9222 . — Blotches on Potatoes. — r 
marks found on the skins of Potatoes so ve 
much in some soils is what is commonly call 
scab. How it is produced has never been cleaj 
explained, but certainly is not caused by insc-c 
The most generally accepted theory is tl 
earthworms in dry weather gnaw the skin* 
the young tubers in r.earch of moisture. Ir« 
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fe supposed that scab was produced by the 
lence of lime in the soil, but that is absurd. 
' have seen the very Fame soil one year pro¬ 
long the moat beautiful clean samples of 
era and the next found the skins greatly 
bbed. No one has yet devised a means for 
renting scab, but it is certainly more pro¬ 
mt in some seasons than in others.—A. D. 

232. — Broad Beans. —The very finestof all 
Broad Beans is the Aquadolce, or Leviathan, 
s reaches a length of from 10 inches to 
inches, and proportionately broad. It would 
uire to be sown very early to have jxxls ready 
the middle of June, and it is probable that 
Seville Longpod, which, if rather smaller in 

l, is earlier, would not be better. Whatever 
d is sown should be sown at once, and in a 

m, early position. The rows should be 
inches apart, and the plants 4 inches apart in 
rows. In dry weather water must be freely 
sn, and some long manure strewed between 
rows will be of great service.—A. 

233. — Carrots for exhibition. — The 
it generally grown Carrot for exhibition at 
Isummer is the Early Nantes—a fine form of 
Early Horn, but has a very abrupt point, 
s also a first-rate table kind. Seed should be 
n now in a frame on a manure bed, and the 
ats be thinned out well; also sow on the 
t favourable day on a warm border outdoors. 


ANSWERS TO QTJBRIB& 

(MISCELLANEOUS) 

206. — Cleaning (iron) barrel for 
ttor. —For •* C. M.’s ” information, I can say 
t I have two of the vessels he speaks of in 
jy use* sod I find nothing objectionable, 
ler to smell or taste, arise from them. One, 
ch holds ten or twelve gallons of water, is 
It over a fire leading to a ware-pipe flue 
b heats a conservatory, and the rain water 
8 heated is used for watering plants, inclu- 
? Camellias, Roses, Ac.; the other is used as a 
id-barrel, and for both purposes they answer 
rirably. The method I adopted to rid them 
irely of the printing ink was by lighting a 
shavings or pieces of paper, and throwing 
m into the interior of the barrel in an open 

d, and allowing the ink to burn itself out. 
ile the flames rose from the interior, the lid, 
i covered with ink, was held, by placing an 
i rod or poker through the handle, over the 
ie, and also allowed to burn itself free of the 

Lid and barre 1 , after cooling, were scraped 
de and outside with an old file or piece of 
istone, and all rust and incrustation removed, 
is to make the iron thoroughly clean for the 
option of a coat of paint, and in thus clean- 
it to the pure iron lies the secret of success, 
i paint I used, and which seems as good 
lay as when put on fifteen months ago, was 
advertised in this paper—Callay’s Torbay 
it. No. 24, Crystal Palace blue—a paint which 
laid not to contain white lead, and one coat 
r evenly put on was all that was used. I 
ild not like to say so much for any paint 
le principally of white lead, as I am under 
mpression that such paint would accelerate 
rusting or oxidation of iron instead of pre- 
ing it. If "C. M.” pursues the same course 
adopted, I feel assured he will have every 
sfaction, as I consider them very, useful 
cles, and they can be obtained for a trifling 
»unt, or may be for nothing.—J. G. P., 
ingrtorth. 

>60.— Growing bird seeds.— It would 
I think, be worth while to attempt the 
ure of the seeds named, unless on a large 

e. Flax (Linum) is sown from middle of 
ch to middle of April on sound, well-ploughed 
land, preferably on that which has lain fallow 
a season. The flower is blue, and presents a 
' beautiful appearance when the whole field 
racefully bending to the wind in the bright 
ihine. The seed is not much used for 
ling birds, it is too rich in oil; an exclusive 

of it would soon produce disease of the 
r. Hempseed, except for some of the larger 
ota, is open to the same objections, and it 
Id certainly not be worth anyone’s while to 
v it, except for manufacturing purposes on a 
e scale. Caraway and Liquorice are new to j 
as bird seeds—but one lives and learns. 

your correspondent asked about Spray 
et, or Soighnzn (white rrille^, I ^rtyld 


said that these will grow in an ordinary garden, 
and are, especially the latter, very ornamental. 
But the sparrows ! I am afraid Ernest ” would 
have to exclaim with the latin poet— 

“ Sic vofl non vobla "— 
for they are connoisseurs—epicures rather—those 
bold, impudent birds, and have not the slightest 
respect for the rights of property.—W. T. 
Gbeene, F.Z.S. 

9130 — Heating a portable green 

house.—1 can say from experience that the 
Loughborough boiler answers the purpose well. 
I have fitted one to a similar house, 15 feet by 
8 feet As to its portability, if the pipes are put 
together with indiarubber rings, they can be 
taken to pieces and the boiler removed in a few 
minutes. In cases where it is not convenient to 
make the necessary opening in the greenhouse 
for the reception of the boiler; perhaps a cylin¬ 
drical coil boiler may be preferable, especially if 
it can be placed in a shed or cover of some sort 
out of sight; but if the heating apparatus must 
be in view, the Loughborough type of boiler is 
the best in appearance. With regard to oil 
heating stoves, I have found that, unless great 
care be taken as to cleanliness, wick trimming, 
etc., an efllavium more or less powerful is given 
off. Granted, however, that the odour may be 
avoided, it is nevertheless a fact that, to produce 
a given amount of heat, the mineral oil stove 
costs considerably moie for fuel than the hot- 
water boiler, although the first cost of the former 
may be much le93 than the latter.—J. K., 
Hurnfey. 

9241.— Moles in gardens.— The most ex 
peditious way of ridding a garden of moles is to 
enlist the services of the local mole-catcher, 
whose intimate knowledge of the habits of these 
troublesome little animals enables him to catch 
them very quickly, and no trap yet made appears 
to equal the old-fashioned wo< den one which the 
professional mole-catcher employs. At the same 
time, the iron traps which may be pro¬ 
cured from any ironmonger will prove fairly 
effectual if judiciously placed, but it requires 
some knowledge of mole nature to enable one 
to set the trap in the right place. It is of no 
use to set it where the mole heaves; it must be 
placed in a run; and if one of the main runs 
can be found, two or three moles will often be 
caught without changing the trap. One good 
way is to wait for them heaving, which gene¬ 
rally takes place about 9 a m., at mid-day, and 
at 3 p.m., when, with a garden fork, the worker 
may be sharply dug out.—J. C. B. 

9212. —Law respecting trees.— Where a 
tenant is troubled with an unreasoning landlord 
it is very difficult to do anything safely iu the 
way of removal of trees from a garden. If the 
place is held on lease, and there is every proba¬ 
bility that newly-planted trees will have become 
as valuable at the expiration of the lease as the 
old trees were when the garden was first taken, 
then all will be well. What a tenant wonld be 
expected to show is that no changes of his had 
deteriorated the value of the trees in the garden. 
Thus old trees, beheaded and re-grafted with 
good kinds, will often in three or four years 
make far better heads than were the twenty- 
year old ones taken off. Espalier trees are not 
largely planted now, and it is very doubtful 
whether they would be held as equivalent to 
large standard trees in case of dispute. If it 
were possible to obtain the sanction of the owner 
first to proposed alterations in the planting of 
trees, it would be the most satisfactory arrange¬ 
ment, and lead to the best results.—D. 

9213. —Laurustlnes in pots.— The plants 
do not bloom the second year because they do 
not get food enough when making their growth. 
Being in small pots they should be shifted into 
larger ones about the beginning of March, using 
good loam with a little dung in it, and potting 
firm. Place in the open air about the latter end 
of the month, choosing a rather sheltered posi¬ 
tion until the beginning of May, when they 
ought to be where they can get the full sun 
and plenty of air all the summer. Take care 
that they get plenty of water in hot weather, 
and if the pots are plunged to their rims, they 
will be all the more likely to thrive. Or they 
may be planted out in April in a good piece of 
soil, taking them up again in October. When 
they come into 10-inch or 12-inch pots, they may 
be kept in a flowering state for some years by 
giving plenty of liquid manure when growing.— 
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9210. —Sltlgfl.—Frequent dressings of soot 
present the best means of destroying slugs. 
Where there are no growing crops, coarse salt 
may also be strewn with excellent results ; but 
this dressing must not be often repeated, as it 
is so cold, and causes the ground to become wet 
and sticky. Boot is a powerful agent to kill 
slugs, but should be applied when Hie weather 
is damp, or at nights when the slugs are out. If 
sown over the ground when the vermin are in 
their haunts for the day, very little good will 
be accomplished so far as destroying the slugs 
are concerned, though the soot is always a valu¬ 
able manure. It is well to get soot from a sweep, 
and also pay him to sow it as advised. A couple 
of sowings of fresh soot will do wonders towards 
clearing off slugs and other pests from ground, 
and yet as a manure will fully repay its cost and 
the labour of sowing it.—A. D. 

9111.— Plants damping off.—Besides the 
probability that the plants have been getting too 
much water, it is not unlikely that the damp is 
coming from the floor of the greenhouse. I have 
a lean-to greenhouse, the floor of which is about 
2 feet lower than the surface of the ground on 
the other side of the wall. At first, great quantities 
of water soaked through or under the foundation, 
and kept the floor, and consequently the house 
itself, always damp. By permission of the 
proprietor I got a short drain dug on the other 
side, but iu addition to that, I ran a drain along 
the walk of the greenhouse, betwixt the back 
wall and the brick flues. I afterwards laid the 
walk with concrete. I also concreted up the wall 
2 feet, and the house has been remarkably dry 
ever since.—P. R. 

9193.— Nertera depresaa.— In answer to 
“ Filmy ” as to the culture of Nertera depress^, 
I will give my experience on the subject. About 
April I procured a seed-pan, filling it with good 
turfy loam, and then dibbled in cuttings of the 
above all over the surface. I placed the pan close 
to the glass, giving it at all times as much light 
as possible, and watering abundantly, keeping 
the soil always moist, and the result was that 
in November the surface of the pan was com¬ 
pletely covered with berries lasting about five 
months. Seed-pans are far preferable to pots, 
being so broad and requiring no drainage, which 
I find answers best.— E. H. Macmahon. 

9208. — Plants for window case. — 
“ Roquelle ” may succeed in making a very taste¬ 
ful and attractive picture in the intended window 
frame; if the window be of a north aspect, I 
should think that a small rockwork fernery could 
be constructed, raising it on the outside about a 
foot to throw the reflection into the room. It is 
rather difficult to picture out a design in writing, 
but the more rustio it is the more attractive. 
Drainage may easily be procured by sloping the 
bottom of the frame and constructing a pipe to 
carry it away. A covering of rough material 
should be put in the bottom of the frame, 
clinkers preferred. Some other correspondent 
will perhaps suggest an improvement.— C. E. C. 
Welcome. 

9140.— Management of forcing bed.— 
Probably there is too great a thickness of mate¬ 
rial for the heat to penetrate. I have a bed with 
two rows of 4-inch piping, upon them wide 
shallow evaporating pans, and about 4 inches 
higher are sheets of perforated galvanized iron 
supported by bearers at frequent intervals. Upon 
the sheet iron is about 2 inches of Cocoanut 
fibre, and with this arrangement there is a steady 
bottom-heat of about 75°. The fibre should be 
kept constantly moist.—B. C. R. 

9144.— Govorin? unsightly wall.—I 
should advise “ Novice ” not to trouble himself 
with planting annual climbers in a situation 
that gets so little sun. The best plant for such 
a situation would be the CotoneaBter micro- 
phylla, a fast growing evergreen climber, which 
has pretty little white flowers in summer, suc¬ 
ceeded by a profusion of red berries in winter. 
The Japanese Honeysuckle and Jasminum offici¬ 
nale would also be suitable.—A.H. C. Watson. 

9154.— Green fly on plants.— If M J. D." 
will turn a couple of pairs of avadavats or some 
of the small w&xbills that are now offered so 
cheaply by the dealers, into his greenhouse, they 
will soon clear it of green fly and other insect 
pests; he will of coarse have to supply the birds 
with seed aud water as well, and he need have 
no fear of their injuring his plants. Infusion of 
quassia must be very strong to do any good.— 

w. T.Geebnk, f.z s. Drign iI Trim 
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9240. — English-grown Tobaooo. — 
Tobacco will not grow in this climate possessing 
a flavour palatable to anyone accustomed to 
smoke weed of even fair quality. Should “ A 
Smoker ’’ attempt to do as he suggests, he will 
run the risk of receiving an unpleasant visit from 
a near member of Her Majesty’s Customs, as it 
is not lawful to grow Tobacco for other than 
ornamental or fumigating purposes.— Bristol. 

9219.—Heating email forcing house. 

—The best thing “New Beginner” can do is to 
send a plan and description of his forcing house 
to some of the horticultural engineers who ad¬ 
vertise in Gardening. I have found them very 
obliging, and very accurate in answering ques¬ 
tions and giving information on the subject of 
heating.—P. It. 

du 2 -—Briers for budding and Brier seeds.— 
VYC cull supply these-McLennan <fc Co., Newington, 
Edinburgh. 

9172.-Best single Petunia.— I think that for 
exhibition purposes Mrs. H. Cannell is as good as any; 
Dr. Hogg is also a very fine variety.—A. II. C. 


Name of bulb. — There is a scarlet flowering 
bulb, much grown in cottage windows, which flowers in 
the autumn. Could anyone suggest its name ?—A. M. R. 
[Probably you mean the Scarborough Lily—Vallota 
purpurea.] 

Cucumber culture.— Thomas Mackay.—Uead the 
series of articles which have appeared in Gardening 
lately on the Cucumber. They will be continued as soon 
as we can find space. 

Earthworms.—J. D .—Water the grass with lime- 
water and pick up all woi ms that come to the surface. 
Well roll the lawn frequently. 

Thos. Lavenvort.— The Insect is brown scale. Remove 
it with a stiff brush, then sponge the plants with soap¬ 
suds. The Lemon stocks may be grafted at any time 
between now and September. They require a warm 
greenhouse. 

A. B. G. —As a lasting manure No. 1 would bo beat, 
but guano would be the best to stimulate growing vege¬ 
tables for tlie time being. Some of the ooncentrated 
town manures would be us good as you could get for your 

Rev. S. E.- We do not know the Pear sent. It is pro¬ 
bably a local kind. It does not appear to be of much 
value. The fruit sent was gathered before it was ripe. 
A. B. C.— Stop the shoots at two joints past the fruit. 

A- B .—Use Clay’s fertiliser, which is clean, and leaves 
no smell, and is much better than the manure water 

you speak of.- C. A. L— Mr. Ware, Hale Farm 

Nurseries, Tottenham, Loudon, N. 

G. W .—We do not quite understand your query. You 
say ‘‘one pipe being on wide shelf and the others beneath. 
Kindly make it a little clearer. 

T- T.—Your query is rather out of our province. 
We will hand it over to Farm and Home, in which paper 
you will no doubt find an answer. 

J. F. B .—Apply to some of the hot-water engineers 
who advertise in our columns, and they will advise you, 
and heat your greenhouse perfectly for you. 

W. J. G.—Tlmnks for your suggestion, which wc shall 
probably act on another jear. 'Jlie great number neces¬ 
sary makes the preparation of a coloured plate difficult. 

Jas. Otborr.e— Oil of vitriol is what you refer to._ 

& Eustace.—Wo did not receive the apple you mention. 
——G. T. t\— See our advertising columns. 

Torquay.—Hail you not withheld your addreas, wo 
might have been able to have answered your letter more 
satisfactorily. 

■4k IF.—“ The London Market Gardens,” by C. W. 
•Shaw, gives the infounation you seek. It can be hiul at 
our office, price 2s. 6d., by post 4d. extra. 

c - G I= Tr J’ v eitch and Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, 
Chelsea. The Moss is occasionally advertised in our 
oolums. 

Subscriber.— The manure from a dogs’ yard may be 
buried in the garden, but it is of no real value. 

a E. —Try “The Rose Amateurs’ Guide,” by Thomas 
Elvers, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 

E. G. P.— Inquire of Richard Smith & Co., Si John's 
Nursery, Worcester. 

E. C. G —Apply to some of the florists who advertise 
in our columns. 

A. E. M .—Varieties of Begonia Rex. We do not 
recommend tradesmen. 

_ Names of plants. — W. IP.-— l, Retinosporaplumosa; 

2. R. pisifera; 8, R. obtusa.- G. P.— Eupatorium ripa- 

num.- Old Sub.— Helleborus fertidus.- J. B —Send 

again, please.—IF.G.Cotttn*.—Lopezlacoronata.- Nemo. 

—Ccclogvne cristate.- Ferns.— 1, Asplenium max-inum 

fmbneafum; 2, A. marinum; S, Polystichum leutum. 

- G. S. —Allium neapolltanum.-IP. //. JP—i Sem- 

pervivum (species); 2. Veronica elliptica; 3, apparently 
a Euonymus; send better specimens; also of No. 4 

whidi is a Gasteria.- J. A/.-Senecio Ghiesbreghti. 

--0. R .- Ccclogyne cristeta.- A. T. JJ.-Rhodo- 

dendron daVuncum.- A . J. //.-Rhododendron davuri- 

cum.- Beta.— Sparmannia afiicana.-0. V — Eupa¬ 

torium rlparium.-— L. B.Se nd better specimens later 

In the season.- J. C. R.—l, Santolina Incana ; *2, Coton- 

easter Simonai.— A. Widdoteson. —Gasteria verrucosa. 

:— B : -f ■ , F -~ 8pe ? l “ x of Iheris.- A, £. Little .-The 

large bulb is a kind of Narcissus. 


Vol. I. “Gardening” is out of print, and we are 
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QUERIES. 


Boles fbr Correspondents. — Ail mmvmmim- 
Hone for insertion should be dearly and concisely written 
on one side qf the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address qf the sender is required , in addition to any 
nom de plume to be usedin the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title qf the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece qf paper. Owing to the necessity qj 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day qf publication , it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received . Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

9270. — Cropping a neglected garden.— Can any 
reader advise me what is best to do with a garden of 
which I have just taken possession ? It faces south, and 
slopes a little ; the soil seems to be very heavy and 
clayey; in front of the house there is a grass plot, then 
a strawberry bed, which looks as if it had not been 
dug up for ages ; then there is a large patch containing 
Gooseberry bushes; and the bottom part lias been 
utilised for Cabbages. I should like, if possible, to go in 
for vegetables, such as Carrots, Turnips, Cabbages, 
Celery, Peas, Beans, Ac., and any advice as to their 
management, etc., will be thankfully received. Can I uso 
nightsoil for Improving the soil ? If so, In what propor¬ 
tions? I have obtained a good load of horse droppings, 
but I hear the garden has been infested with snails, etc., 
to an enormous extent this last season. YVould It be 
beat to rive it somo quicklime and soot before ma¬ 
nuring ?— In Difficulty . 

9271. — Plants for cool greenhouse in bad 
aspect. — I have erected a span-roofed greenhouse otf 
my drawing-room, 12 feet long, 16 feet broad, and 10 feet 
high, in which the only heating apparatus is an oil lamp 
with double burner. The house faces north-west-, but 
the south side is formed by a return building from the 
dwelling-house, which projects beyond and above it, and 
of course deprives it of sun, save a little in the evening 
on one side. The lamp keeps up a temperature of 
fiom 42° to 47° degrees in the winter. I should be much 
obliged if any reader could tell me If 1 can grow 
Tuberoses, Begonias, Ac., and how I shall manage to 
make a show of flowers in the winter of those or other 
plants. I liave no regular gardener, and have to And out 
everything for myself.— Erin. 

9272. — Bed ding r. show Pansies.— in Gardening, 
January 27, Mr. William Walters, of Burton-on-TTent, 
gave a list of exhibition Pansies, including as blue seifs 
Bluestone and bunny Park Rival. Tliete were exhibited 
at the Bilston Horticultural Exhibition last jear in 
several stands, staged as “show kinds,’’ and in each 
instance the judges (two thorough good florists) dis¬ 
qualified the stauds, and marked the blooms “ bedding” 
Pansies, not " show.” Which is wrong—the Judges in dis¬ 
qualifying the stands in question, or Mr Walters in 
recommending the two kinds roferred to as exhibition 
varieties? Out of the 200 varieties grown here the only 
blue wo consider anything like a possible show is J. r 
Syme.— Thomas Willoughby, WilU nhall. 

9273. -Large bulb of Lilium auratum.— I have 
just received a gigantic bulb of Lilium auratum, and 
should be glad to know if it is not one of the very largest 
ever imported. The following are its dimensions:-22inches 
in circumference, 3 lushes in height, and two pounds 
three ounces in weight. It is in splendid condition, per¬ 
fectly sound and clean, though a little dry, which would 
account for its not weighing still heavier. Through the 
same soui ce last year I procured r bulb about one quarter 
the size of this monster, and that bore fourteen blossoms, 
each measuring from 11 inches to 18 inches in diameter. 
Should this huge fellow- bear in proportion to its size and 
its promise, It will be an unusual sight.—C. E. B. 


9274.—Hardy flowers.— Can anyone tell me what 
hardy perennial plants or evergreen and deciduous 
shrubs from 6 feet high downwards would fulfil the fol¬ 
lowing requirement^: l, Cheap, or easily raised from 
seed; 2, Really perennial; 8, Ornamental for as long as 

S ossible; 4, Suitable for cutting for church vases and 
ecorations- especially at Easter and in September or 
berry-bearing at Christinas; 5, not requiring much 
attention after once planting. A list, statiDg average 
height, size, form and colour of flower would oblige The 
soil is light, gravel subsoil lull of springs. Roses, Phloxes, , „ 

Larlrapurs, Geums, and Pansies do well in the wet gar- 1 ce * 
den—but ndt white Lilies nor Anemones.—R. Y. 


9275. —Marechal Niel Roses In pots.—I have a 
Marechal Niel Rose tree in a 20-inch pot Gained against 
the end of my greenhouse (inside), where the heat never 
exceeds 50° in winter, nor Is below 36°. Last year it 
bloomed vei-y well, but it made no new growth of any 
strength, and at the present time it has all broken into 
leaf, and every eye is running blind. The eyes are all 
run out at 3 inches or eo, with no sign of going any 
further. YVould anyone kindly tell me what I might do 
with it to induce it to bloom again. I might say it has 
been three years planted, and Is on its own roots. It has 
been well top-dressed with rotted manure and bone 
dust four or five times since planted.—E. A. B. 

9276. —Treatment of Tacsonias and Pasei- 
floras.— I shall be glad of advice about the treatment 
of a Tacsonia which is growing on the roof of a green¬ 
house. It was planted more than a year ago, and ail last 
summer it grew very much, but never flowered. Now it 
has grown quite up to the top of the greenhouse, but has 
lost all its leaves for a long way up the stem. Should I 
prune It back, and how far? YVhat can I do to make it 
flower next summer ? I have also a Pnssiflora, Impcratrice 
Eugenie, which has grown up in one long branch nearly 
to the top of the greenhouse. Should I prune it to make 
it branch out ? Last summer there were plenty of flower 
buds on it, but they nearly all dropped off —H P M 


9277. —How to grow Mushrooms. — I have a 
Mushroom-house with flow and return hot-water pipes 
but I cannot get it higher than 50°. I have plenty of 
old horse droppings, but there is no heat in them as I 
have to wait a long time before I get enough to make a 

I bed. There are two beds in the house. If I spawned 
one of them now, when would the Mushrooms be ready 
for use; also, when should I spawn the other to hare 


Mushrooms by the first or second week in August; ] 
could put in some hot manure and leaves in the head 
needful. I shall feel thankful for any informatics- 
Spots and Blots. 

9278. — Boiler for greenhouse.— I am about lot 
lng a greenhouse 20 feet long and 12 feet wide, with yu 
2} feet wide through the centre, leaving 4} feet bedio 
each side. The house is to be heated with 4 inch pipmj 
the flow pipe to go all round the bottom of the beds a 
return along the wall plate. I should be glad to fe 
what form of boiler would be best to heat it with, an 
the price. I think a Baddle would be best and cheapa 
What quantity of Cucumbers or Tomatoes ought It 
grow on an average in such a house, and what would i 
the probable cost of fuel to heat it ?—G. M. S. 

9279. — Permanent hot-beds. — I have an 
orchaixl-house facing south that I have partly yiLi 
down, and I want to make it a permanent place f.r 
hot-bed. Having brick walls to keep in the manure ui 
to rest the lights on instead of wood, is this a good pie 
What breadth and depth should the house be? Ici 
make it any length I like. What pitch of roof would j 
the best for the lights ? Would metal supports be 5*1 
to rim the lights up and down on ? In winter I think 1 
using the house for Violets, Lettuce, Parsley, Ac.- 
Clover. 

92S0.— Heating a conservatory.— I have a w 
servatory with a Tdp-roof, 31 feet long by 13 feet vi 4 
18 feet high te the ridge, heated by a common 3 a 
which rung along the back. I cannot keep the frost os 
and should like to heat it with hot water by pla±| 
saddle boiler over the present fireplace, as it is U 
enough, and the pipes to run along the front and tin ti 
ends. W hat size saddle boiler, and what length of pipsj 
would be required to warm it sufficiently for flowtns 
plants In winter, and what wonld be the cost? Any otb 
information will be thankfully received.—M bs. T. 

9281. — Calceolarias suddenly coHapeing.- 
has repeatedly happened that Calceolarias raised l-j ■ 
self from seed, and carefully attended to, have thirl 
throughout the winter, atd then, just as they have 1 * 
coming into bloom, the leaves nave suddenly ttc j 
quite bolt and flabby, falling down upon the stem tftj 
plant, which has forthwith drooped and perished, q 
anyone suggest a reason for this ? The plants have bd 
standing all along in a large window facing south,« 
another window' near them looking east, and abim 4 ^ 
of air has been given.—A. C., Bournemouth, 

9282. — Making lawn.— At the back of my La 
(which has been recently built), I have a good-sized p4 
of ground, the greater part of which I wish to maked 
a lawn. I had it dug over roughly about four xo-jai 
ago, and I find a good deal of Couch-grass or ChRkrtj 
is sprouting rather thickly in places. What steps aj 
take to root this out, and after this is done, I wax?! 
make a lawn. Is the sowing of grass-seed or turriis 
be preferred ? 1 shall be glad lor some practical ha 
how to proceed.—M. M. D. 

0283.—Liquid manure.—1 am anxious to utilii<t| 
liquid manure from a bog pit in my garden. 1 here u 
believe, a pump for the purpose of pumping b.a 
manure, costing about £4, which is too expensive 
small garden. Can any reader inform me of a cbe*;« 
easy method of raising the water? I have thoujii 
having a trap-door and using a bucket, but by that net 
I should only get the top, which is almost like & 
water. Can I safely use this manure on all kiiLsi 
vegetable crops ?— Ignoramus. 

9284 —Treatment of bulbous plants-—I a 
lately got some bulbs, Ac., which I doiTt know vtai | 
do with, and will thauk any reader who will directi 
as to soil, manner of planting, Ac. I have Amanl 
magnifies, the bulbs of which have been in the pots v 
they flowered last year, and now show signs of 
The bulbs are considerably over the soil in the id 
Should they be planted so again ? What should 1 j 
with Guernsey Lilies, also with Gesnerias and ii 
menes ?— A Subscriber. 


9265.— Hyacinths failing-.—What is the esi« 1 
the failure of my Hyacinths ? They are in glasses si 
grow to about three luches high, when all at oaoeife 
burst out into full bloom. I don't know If there b ti 
disease in the Hyacinths this year, but several 
have complained of the same thing, and I ahoald U\ 
obliged if readers of Gardening would give their 
ence. I may say that my Hyacinths were kept in *J 
dark and received every necessary attention.—H kejj> 

9286. —Raising vegetable and flower eeeds. 
Can I successfully raise vegetable and flower seed* I 
boxes placed in a spare bedroom with a good light usi 
aspect), and should the window' be open continc -a#l 
during the day ? What I want to raise particnJarlT si 
such as Cauliflow'er, Cabbage, Celery, Lettuce, Ac.. U 
choice flower seeds. Also could the room be used 

of a greenhouse to grow Geraniums, Fuchsias, ULfi 
Ferns, Roses, and similar plants ?—J. Clayton. 

9287. —Grafting Fuchsias. —I have two Faekd 
Prince Leopold and Tower of London, strong plants e^3 
feet high, growing in a border and trained against Ui 
back wall of a cool and shady greenhouse. I wxad i 
add some of a lighter colour to give variety, but thcssl 
no room to plant. Can I put grafts into some 0 1 tl 
branches of the existing plants. If so, what kinds 

be best-, and how should these growing plants be w 
treated as regards pruning?—D elta. 

9288. — Onion grub.—For these three or fourwai 
past I have failed to get a good crop of Oniom. I Ivl 
always used pig manure. Would any reader of GA&rcj 
in a tell mo what method to use to get rid of thegrtw 
The plants come up and generally look well until tti 
latter end of May; then the destruction begins. Tu 
grub commences at the bottom of the roots and w 
upwards. I have plucked the infected plants up, u 
have found an insect like a maggot.—W. A, 

9280.—Orange trees.—I have a seedling u_ 
plant which I value. Although ten or twelve years ok. I 
is only 9 Inches high, and the largest leaves are mi 1 J 
than 14 inches long. I do not care for blossom, but fl¬ 
it as an evergreen. Will someone tell me what is the* 
soil for it, and should it have much or little water, ■ 
does it require much heat ? It Is la a 6-inch pot. t" 
not at all B. CL 
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190.—Vines not growing 1 .—I have a vinery with 
Vines in it,* three of which never started last year, 
y are not dead. Are they likely to start this year ? 

► not want to be at much expense for fuel, but will 

> just a little to start them. I shall be glad if some 
will inform me as to heat required, water, Ac., and 
advise as to what I can grow in the vinery besides. 

r . C. 8. 

»i — American Tuberoses.—I have Just got a 
signment of American Tuberoses, and am anxious 
ir.dong their flowering as far into next winter as 
•ible. Would someone versed in the matter explain 
best means of retarding or keeping the tubers in 
li condition until it is time to start them? Can 
leroses bo bought in May and June? Information on 
matter will greatly oblige.—A. S. 

!f)2.—Cultivation of the Cyclamen.—I have a 
.11 lean-to greenhouse with brick flue, but I only fire 
;eer> out actual frost and to dry up damp. I have 
? cold frames. Will someone kindly instruct me how 
(uccessfully cultivate the Cyclamen with the con- 
ience I have, cornmeucing from the time of seed 
iug until the period of blooming, and name the 
Jiest and best sorts to grow ?—G. W. S. 

S3.—Onions and Carrots for'exhibition.—I 
lid be obliged to anyone who would favour mo with 
les of the best exhibition varieties of Onions and 
rots, together with a few practical hints on their cul- 
tion, time of sowing, Ac. Also whether soot or 
fleial manure would benefit the crops ; if so, what 
1 ?—Amateur. 

si.—F lowers for narrow borders.—I have by 
side of a garden walk a border 160 feet long by 3 feet 
e. A low wall runs behind the border, and a Box 
mg in front next tho walk, I would like to make a 
1 show of lasting bloom lu summer. The border is 
four divisions, ‘and has a south aspect. What 
ild I plant?— North Britain. 

95 — Crop for clayey land —Last year I planted 
ece of land, about three-quarters of an acre, with 
mum Bonnm and Early Rose Potatoes, but the crop 
not so good as I at first anticipated, owing, I fancy, 
tie soil being ratber clayey. Would any reader kindly 
ise me what would be the best crop to plant for the 
ling season ?—F. A. 

$6.—Coronllla not blooming.—I have a Coro- 
i (yellow-flowered), but it does not bloom; thoueh 
r healthy last year it made scarcely any wood, and 
r produced one bloom. This year it has made plenty 
■ood, yet only one flower. Ire-potted it last year. 
f does it not bloom ?— Mrs. T. 

!97. — Mevenia Victoria. — I should be glad if 
e one would give me a few hints on the culture of 
r enia Victoria. I have a large plant, and about six 
ks ago it was full of leaf and flower-buds, but now the 
cs and buds have all dropped off. It did not get dry. 
ep It In a temperature of 60° in a greenhouse.—G. D. 

WS.—WatPrincr Vines.—Will some reader tell me 
r much water Vines require when planted inside 
ler; also would manure water and lime-water be 
efleial? Is tho water best applied cold or warm? 

instructions as to watering Vines at different 
ons of the year will be welcome.— Mabor. 

99. —Winter bloom for greenhouse.—I desir 
it of the most likely plants to give a succession of 
>m from late autumn till early spring, and the time of 
■ when the varieties given should be obtained or 
te 1. My greenhouse is 20 feet by 12 feet, with a small 
it stove adjoining.—J. W. T. P. 

100. —Geraniums dying off—I have some Gera- 
ns which were re-potted in September last, since 
eh time they have constantly been making fresh 
vth, but before the leaves come to a quarter of the 
al size, they die off. Can anyone suggest the cause ? 
y have been kept in a ldtclien.— J. Clayton. 

01.— Plants for rooms.—I wish to grow a few 
ering plants in pots in the house. The kitchen is 
m, facing west-north-west, but gas is burning all the 
ling. The parlour is cold, facing east-south-east, but 
r little gas is burnt there. What plants should I get, 
for which room?— Yorkshireman. 

02 —Sulphate of copper. —I have by me about 
hundredweight of sulphate of copper. I am told it 
ted for dressing wheat. I should be glad if some 
would tell me if it is of any use for the garden ; If 
iow should it be used ; also how I could make use of 
e pigeon manure in the garden ?—C. H. B. 

03.— Crops between Peas.—I should like to 
■y what I could plant on each side and between two 
i of Day's Early Sunrise Peas planted 3 feet apart, 
ild summer Cabbages do ? I propose to plant the 
i north and south, to allow of the sun shining 
f een the rows.—W. T. G. 

ot — Wood ash as a manure.—I have a large 
itity of ash from burning the sawdust that has been 
In my shop. Would any reader inform me 
:her it is a good mannre for vegetables, and which 
ie best way to apply it to the ground.? The soil is 
i loam.— Grocer. 

36.—Raising seeds.—Do all seeds require bottom 
to start them at this time of the year? If not, what 
ts could I raise from seeds in a small greenhouse in 
Ion ? I have tried to strike Chrysanthemum cuttings, 
they die off. Perhaps I ought to have covered them 
a hand-glass for a few days?—J. D. 

w.— Splrseas. Lily of the Valley, &a— How 
ought Narcissi, Spirseos, and good roots of Lily of 
ralley to be in flower. They were potted on Novem- 
i. I have a stove and greenhouse to force them in. 
L. W. 

i7.—Ants on Peach trees —I should be glad of 
Information which will enable me to prevent ants 
•oying Peaches. Wo have some Peach and Nectarine 
on a south-west wall which bear well, but both fruit 
foliage are each year destroyed hy-gnts.— KiNTORJSt 

<s. — Newly planted frv [it tree 1 !. — HaliiL 

ed last autumn against a wall, Apricot, Neetasdn ^ 


Peach, Morello and May Duke Cherry trees, I wish to 
know if the trees should now be pruned and nailed; if so, 
in what way ?—A. B. 

930!).— Straw for hotbed.— I have a quantity 
of packing straw; will this bo of service to mix with 
stable manure fora hotbed? If so, should it be mixed 
with it when the manure is first brought, or after it 
has been worked and the hotbed is being made up ?— 
Tomato. 

9310. —Genista not growing.— I have a Genista 
tree which I bought last year, and 1 have tried everything 
I could think of to make it grow, but without success. 
As soon ss the leaves begin to come out they drop off. 
Can anyone tell me how to treat it?—Box Hedge. 

9311. — Striking 1 Bose cuttings.— I wish to strike 
a few cuttings of Roses, such as Gloire de Dijon and 
Senateur Vaisse. Would any reader inform me whether 
it is too late, and also the manner in which they should 
be treated.— Anthony. 

9312 — Pruning Aucubas.—When is the best time 
to prune male and female Aucubas with little injury to 
the flowers and berries— some of my trees having out¬ 
grown the borders assigned to them.—E. C. II. 

9313. —Forced Lilacs.—I should be much obliged 
for any information as to the best way of forcing Lilacs 
as seen in the florists’ shops at this season, and the 
names of the kinds best adapted for the purpose. — 
E. C. II. 

9314. —Unlevel tennis lawn.—My teunis lawn was 
sown with grass seed lato last year. It is now not so even 
as it should be, aud likewise somewhat stony. What 
should I do to improve it ?—8. D. 

9315. — American blight.— I have a young Apple 
tree which last year was very much infested with Ameri¬ 
can blight. Is there anything I can do now to prevent 
a similar occurrence this spring ?—J. A. 

9816.—Mice and Crocuses.— My Crocuses coming 
into bloom are devoured by mice. Can anyone teli me 
how to get rid of tho pests ? Is there any poison in which 
I could soak Peas, of which they are fond?— Walmer. 

9317. —How to plant a maze.—I should be very 
glad if anyone would tell me how I should plant a maze. 
I am anxious to make one in my garden, but have not a 
plan for one. Any information will be gratefully received. 
—Garth. 

9318. — Garden ploughs.—Some months ago I saw 
in Gardening a description of a small pony cultivator, 
or plough ; as I find spade labour vei 7 expensive, I shall 
be glad if any reader can tell me where such can be pur¬ 
chased.—J. J. B. 

9319. —A but lions growing lanky.—what can I 
do to my Abutilons which have grown very tall and have 
only a few leaves on the top. 1 have Boule de Neige 
and a red kind. 

9320. — Frost-proof fruit room.— Will someone 
kindly inform me how to construct a frost-proof room 
fit to store fruit in without using artificial heat, the 
structure to be 10 feet or 12 feet square. 

9321. —Raising Clematis from seed.How long 
do seeds of Clematis coocinea take to germinate? Is heat 
necessary, or helpful, or does it do injury? Any direc¬ 
tions for raising the same will oblige.— B. Y. 

9322. —Plants for walls.—What flowering plants 
can 1 get that will do well in a border against a brick 
wall three feet wide, rather damp, and facing north¬ 
east ? The soil is rather clayey.—Z. 

9323. — Propagating Clematises.— Will any reader 
of Gardening kindly inform me how to propagate 
Clematis Jackmanl and other large-flowering Clematises, 
and at what season Bhould it be done ?— Clematis. 

9324. —Cinerarias drooping.—I have a lot of very 
fine plants of Cineraria, in 7-inch pots, several of which 
have drooped, and I think will die. It is not for want of 
water. Can it arise from having too much ?— Delta. 

9326. —Ixias.—Will any grower of Ldes give some 
particulars as to their culture in the open air, the proper 
soil to use, and the best aspect in which to plant the 
bulbs?— Zulu. 

9326. — Cockscombs for exhibition —Will some 
reader kindly Inform me which is the best kind of Cocks¬ 
comb for exhibition, and what time to sow to be ready 
for September.—J. C. 

9327. —Common Honesty.—Is It possible to get 
the Common Honesty to bloom and perfect its seed 
same season as sown ?—R. C. 

9828.— Annuals for bouquets.—Will someone be 
kind enough to name a few annuals the flowers of which 
aro suitablo for making bouquets.—I nquirer. 

9329.—Bouvardias —Will some practical gardener 
give me a few hints on the cultivation of Bouvardias?— 
Ionoramus. 

9380.—Lomatia Propinqua.—Having got a plant 
of Lomatia Propinqua, I should be obliged for any infor¬ 
mation regarding its habit, treatment, &c.—T. M. 8. 

9831.— Scabiosa caucasica- —Would seeds of this 
Scabious sown now flower this year, and when would be 
the proper time to plant it ? -M. W. 

9332. —Single Dahlias.—When and how should I 
plant to have a good show during summer? What is 
best soil ?—E. W. C. 

9333. — Plants for narrow border —I have a nar¬ 
row flower plot along gable end of house, a north-east 
exposure. Could anyone advlBe me what to plant to give 
a good show in summer ?—E. W. C. 

9334. — Hardy Azaleas.—Names of a few hardy good 
flowering kinds would oblige. Would their being planted 
under trees injure their growth and bloom ?-E. w. C. 

9335. —Scarborough Lily.—Will somoone tell me 
how to grow the Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea), 
when to plant the bulbs, soil, &c. ?—A. M. R. 

9386.— Preserving Moss.— I should be so glad to 
Icnow how Moss can be reserved in its original colour. 
—Perplexed One 


9337. - Gladioli not flowering.—My soil is heavy 

and wet Would someone kindly advise as to best mode 
of treatment ?—E. W. C. ^ 

9338. — Tomatoes in frame.—How can I grow To¬ 
matoes well in an ordinary frame ?— 1 Tomato. 

933D.—Watsonias.—Do Watsonias grow well in the 
open air if treated like Gladioli ?—H. B. C. 

9340 . — Lilium auratum out-of-doora — What 
culture does Lilium auratum require outdoors?— Heran. 

9841. —Seakale roots.—What should be done with 
forced Seakale roots ?— A. B. 


POULTRY. 

profitable’ poultry. 

The question is frequently asked, “Can poultry 
be kept to yield a profit ? ” and as I have for 
three years kept an acourate record of results, I 
have much pleasure in sending you my state¬ 
ment for 1882. 

I keep only Light Brahmas, and would not 
exchange them for any other breed. They lay 
a fair number of eggs (average 130 per annum), 
of a good size, say about seven to the pound, 
and are both healthy and hardy in constitution. 
Our fowls are well and regularly fed twice daily, 
and get no animal food, except what may be 
among the house scraps. In the winter they 
get the run of the garden, but are kept in the 
yard at other times and plentifully supplied 
with green food. 

We set two hens in spring, and brought up 
twelve chickens from each. The cockerels were 
killed off at four to five months old, and the 
pullets are now in the yard, while we have 
killed off the older hens to make room for them. 
The only special trouble is frequent clucking in 
the warm months, but that is easily overcome, 
and they generally recommence laying in about 
eight days. We began the year with fourteen 
hens and a cock, but this number was gradually 
reduce^ to six, and as eleven pullets have been 
added we close the year with sixteen hens and 
one cock. A fair average number would be 
twelve or thirteen, and I have adopted the latter 
number. 

We do not sell either eggs or fowls, but have 
valued the one at Id. and the other at 2s. each, 
and considering that the supply of eggs has 
been very good during winter, when they could 
have been sold at 2£d. each, tho prices named 
are moderate. Were I asked if 100 fowls could 
make a proportionate profit, I would say “ no.” 
For one thing, our food bill is materially les¬ 
sened by the house scraps, which, although 
otherwise of no value, are an excellent help to 
keep the fowls at the laying point. I have put 
no value on the manure, neither have I charged 
for the dry lime which we use mixed with earth 
for the floor of the house. 

Debtor: 15 fowls in January, 1882, £l 10a.; 
paid for food, £5 0s. 6d.; total, £6 10s. 6d. 
Creditor: 1,699 eggs at Id., £7 Is. 7d.; 22 
fowls killed at 2s., £2 4s.; 17 ditto in December, 
1882, £1 14s.; total, £10 19s. 7d. Profit: 
£4 9s. Id. __ 

Redcaps.— De B. — There is no very 
great dependence on this breed as regards plu¬ 
mage. Some are of a brown ground with irregular 
black spots over the entire body, while others 
are of a rich red-brown and fairly well marked 
like a spangled Hamburgh, of which breed they 
are evidently a mongrel offshoot-, and, of course, 
the more they resemble them the better. But 
very little attention is paid by fanciers of these 
birds to colour of plumage, their chief merit 
being prolificacy in eggs. Size should also be a 
consideration where a bird is sometimes killed 
for the table. The white fowl which you de¬ 
scribed is evidently a Sultan—a breed introduced 
from Turkey some twenty y oars ago—but from the 
little headway they have made among the Eng¬ 
lish fancy, we are inclined to think they are not 
a very useful variety. They are fairly good 
layers and small eaters, and, as you say, very 
handsome. We believe the correct colour of the 
legs is yellow—not blue, as yours are. They are 
very quiet fowls, and enjoy being petted.— 
Andalusian. 

Small run.— Vance. —Do not attempt to 
keep more than six fowls in your run, and even 
this number must receive every attention as to 
cleanliness, in order to keep them in health. The 
roosting-house is fully large for that number, 
but still it does not compensate for the small 
run. Certainly the fact of their being allowed 
to run in the garden for an hour or two makes a 
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great difference. If you were to put wire net¬ 
ting round the garden at the foot of the hedge, 
if only to the height of 18 inches, which would 
not cost very much, and keep only non-flying 
varieties such as the Brahma or Cochin, you 
would have a really good run, and with proper 
attention your birds must do well. You have 
certainly invested in enough varieties, no less 
than five in nine birds. Of course they will 
agree together, but we always recommend the 
keeping of one sort only, unless two or more 
separate runs are available. Concerning 
laced or Sebright Bantams, they are of two 
varieties, gold and silver, the ground colours of 
which are rich golden-brown and white respec¬ 
tively. The great aim of fanciers of this breed 
is to obtain specimens which have every feather 
on the body margined or laced with black, which 
when perfect over the whole body gives a most 
handsome appearance. The cock should be 
without sickle feathers. A neat rose comb, of 
purple instead of the usual red colour, which 
also extends to the face and wattles, is essential 
to both sexes. The deaf ears should be white, 
but it is rarely seen, and they are generally more 
or less tinged with red. Legs dark blue, and on 
no account must there be any trace of feathering 
on them. The carriage must be bold and proud, 
with head thrown back, and tail carried high, so 
as almost to meet it. It is almost needless to 
say they should be as small as possible. The 
eggs of these birds, owing to the close in-breed- 
ing practised in order to keep up the fine lacing, 
often turn out unfertile in large proportions.— 
Andalusian. 

White-faced Spanish.— Spanish.— The 
great development of the face of this breed is 
due solely to long and careful breeding only 
from specimens which have exhibited ear lobes 
larger than usual. Naturally, this breed has a 
large ear lobe and a skinny face, which peculiar 
features have been worked upon by successive 
generations of fanciers until the present magni¬ 
ficent birds have been produced. We should 
say a cross between a Minorca cock and Black 
Hamburgh hens would produce good layers, 
although you must not expect too much from 
them in winter time, as the parents are Neither 
of them a winter laying variety. Wo would 
rather cross the Minorca with some dark Brahma 
hens, as producing better all-round fowls.— 
Andalusian. 

Fowls dying.—*/. IK.—We are not sur¬ 
prised at your birds dying fast; the wonder is 
you have any left alive. To keep fourteen birds 
in a run 10 feet by 4 feet is the height of folly, 
09 well as very cruel, and all the doctoring and 
attention in the world will not keep them in 
health. Half the number would be even too 
many. Sharps is only another name for mid¬ 
dlings, and is a very good meal for poultry, 
especially for growing stock. Poultry often 
become infested with some insects which per¬ 
forate the feathers until they fall out, worm- 
eaten in fact. Provide a good dust bath with a 
little powdered sulphur mixed in it, and they 
will soon disappear. Be sure this is placed 
where no rain can reach it. Eggs are good for 
sitting up to a fortnight old, but are not to 
be relied on after that age. They must be kept 
in a clean dry place of moderate temperature.— 
Andalusian. 

The law as to fowls.—" J. W. B. ’ asks 
“ what is the law respecting fowls trespassing 
in a neighbour’s stockyard? v The law respecting 
fowls trespassing is the same as that of cattle 
trespassing—the owner of the fowls is respon¬ 
sible for any grain they pick from the stacks or 
elsewhere, or for any damage they may do, as 
many farmers have a serious objection to fowls 
running over their fields or about their cow¬ 
houses, as cows will not eat after them. I have 
known of two instances of cowkeepers who 
would not keep fowls themselves because of this 
objection. If " J. W. B.” will reflect for a 
moment he will see the reasonableness of every 
man having the full benefit of that for which he 
pays rent; and also, on the other hand, he will 
see that every man should be at all the cost of 
the keep of any number of fowls he may own : 
as he also should expect to have any and all 
benefits accruing from the sale of them or their 
eggs. The farmer who is “ J. W. B.V neighbour 
may assess the loss that he has sustained 
through the fowls entering his fields and stock- 
yard, and he may sue " J. W. B.’* for the amount 
in the county jBQupt ; but there are no further 
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“pains and penalties” like those “J. W.B.* 
says he has been threatened with. In the case of a 
person trespassing on a field or in a wood, he 
may be sued for damages, though the only 
damage he may liave done was simply that of 
treading down the grass.—(1. C. f Ecvle*. 


AQUARIA. ] 

PLANTS AND FISH FOR POND. 

I had at one time just such a pond as “ Zeta ” 
describes. It was about 15 feet in diameter, 
and about 4 feet deep in the centre, where a 
square pedestal stood, but the bottom was 
" cradled ” with fine brick clay, upon which was 
laid a coating of sand 4 inches thick, and the 
sand was covered with 6 inches of gravel brought 
from the sea beach, and which hod been carefully 
washed in fresh water. As the sides of the 
pond sloped towards the centre, the gravel 
tended to run down in the same direction, but 
by imbedding a few of the larger pieces in the 
sand and clay, a sufficient quantity could be 
kept up to prevent the edge of the pond having 
a bare appearance. As in ** Zeta’s ” pond, the 
water was supplied from the fountain on the 
top of the pedestal. Round the foot of the 
pedestal, and leaning against it, were placed 
some blocks of stone from 18 inches to 2 feet in 
length, and about 1 foot in thickness. Other 
blocks of the same kind were placed leaning 
against each other in different parts of the pond 
as sheltering places for the fish with which it 
was to be stocked. No water plants were put 
into the sand and gravel, but three or four Arum 
Lilies in pots were sunk at different points about 
the month of April, and were not taken out 
again till the approach of winter. The fish 
selected were small common river trout 
and minnows. The trout succeeded re¬ 
markably well, and some of them grew to a fair 
size; but, of course, they did not breed. The 
minnows did well enough, and were very lively 
all the summer, swimming in shoals and gam¬ 
bolling round the edge of the pond. In the 
coarse of the winter, however, they disappeared 
gradually, and by the month of March there 
was not one left, and a fresh lot had to be put 
in. These in their turn became a prey to the 
hungry trout during the following winter. 
Besides this supply of winter food, quantities of 
earthworms were thrown in at intervals, and 
this was all the feeding that was given. During 
spring, summer, and autumn the trout fed them¬ 
selves on flies and water insects, and when the 
pond snails inersased in number with the growth 
of the confervse, probably the supply of food was 
increased at the same time. It was interesting 
on a fine summer evening to stand behind two 
dwarf Silver Firs which grew close to the pond 
and watch the tront chasing each other, or rising 
to a fly dropped on the surface of the water. 
But the delicacy which created most excitement 
amongst them was the small white garden slug. 
When one of these was pitched into the water 
from behind the Silver Firs, a rush was made 
from all parts of the pond, and the fish which had 
the good fortune to be first on the spot gobbled 
up the prize. The only great bother in connec¬ 
tion with this pond was the growth of the green 
conferva in summer and autumn. It had fre¬ 
quently to be raked out, as it spread through 
the whole body of water, and interfered with the 
movements of the fish, but the first frosty night 
sent it all to the bottom, when it could be raked 
out more easily, and it gave no more trouble till 
the following summer. I would recommend 
“ Zeta ” to try the trout and minnows if he can 
possibly procure them. His pond with its 
cement bottom will suit quite well if he covers 
the bottom with a thickish layer of gravel and 
puts in some stones for shelter. About a dozen 
or fifteen trout will be sufficient, but he may put 
in four or five dozen minnows, and if the pond 
is in a sunny situation, it will be a constant 
source of interest. 1*. R. 


Management of aquaria — I hope 
" Calpe ” will pardon my candour when I state 
that he has gone about as far wrong as he 
possibly can. He must turn round and go in the 
opposite direction entirely. Do not aerate the 
water every day with a fine garden syringe. Do 
not, upon any consideration, draw off one-third 
of the water with a syphon once a week, and 
replace it with fresh. Do not feed the fish every 
two or three days with bits of small garden 


worms or ants’ eggs. Do not have < 
small gold fish, one small tench, one n 
carp, and two minnows. “Calpe” is k-' 
his tank in a continual turmoil, which ««i 
otherwise be left untouched for weeks. N.-r 
to what should be done. Place the a-. .r. 
away from the light partially, if in av::; 
The vessel, if square, should have a gTees 
at the back to prevent the rays of light w*i 
laterally through the water instead of vKtiiu 
as in Nature. Then fill up the tank to its p.\ 
height, removing at least one half the fist, - 
these should be fed occasionally and sparer 
the snails remaining as they are. If he hast? 
number of plants with plenty of*Anachan« i 
nothing looks better than an aquarium well ■_ 
with vegetation) all should be well wither.: 4 
further trouble beyond the occasional t 
of water lost by evaporation, and the cierj 
of the front glass with a small piece ei j 
attached to a stick. To both round ani j 
aquaria I have glasses fitted at the top TL-; 
vents the deposit of dust, which would o’.l-ri 
settle upon the surface of the water at i ri 
its brilliancy when looked down upon from thti 
A well managed aquarium should last for r: si 
nay years, with scarcely any attention ter: 
the foregoing. Remember especially that 
water must never be changed, only filled up 
once a month. In the course of time a dcr» 
will settle at the bottom of the tank, consjc 
of decayed vegetation, matter thrown dowi 
the fish, Ac. “ Calpe ” can then get hissTpa 
to work with advantage, keeping the meuti 
the tube low down, almost touching the be:;: 
By this means the dirt, Ac., will be sock?: 
and removed from the vessel, and the wata: 
placed must be filled up as before— L 
Ashtan-ujxm-Mersey. 


BIRD& 

Canaries in fernery.—A fercer 
certainly not a suitable place for birds, as -i 
(necessary in a fernery) would be prejudice, 
their health, and such distressing complairu 
husk and inflammation would be common. A 
atmosphere, fresh air, sunshine, warmth, J 
cleanliness are absolutely necessary for bira 
William Bebhy. 

Canary without feathera—I ms si 

tirely disagree with “ M. B. G. A. 3 (p. 50-5' 
his reply to “C. M. S.” Green food mar :: 
very well for bullfinches, but the result cfen 
a canary “ as mach green food as it will ea- e 
day ” would be that it would not live many ci 
to eat it ; of course I allude to canaries gectrJ 
No doubt there are some canaries that 
anything in the way of green food, bat to p 
high-bred canary (such as Hartz mountain :j 
or any other kinds that have not been nsed i: 
green food at all row is almost always sun 
bring on inflammation of the bowels, which if: 
very soon attended to quickly ends the poor & 
life. Rape seed will not hurt birds, prori 
you get the genuine German rape; it is a - 1 - 
about half the size of the ordinary Rngli-b n: 
and more of an orange-red tint than tiaci -s 
dearer than English rape, and varies from Si 
8d. a quart. In reply to “ Fernery, 3 1 y- = 
think he would be able to keep any kind o: ; : 
long in a fernery—as it must always be a ths 
moist atmosphere—which is the worst thi'c'.' 
j can be for birds, and especially canaries.-^ 
Singleton. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Pickling hamo.— Tbeh&c^ *2 
taken from the pickle are placed upright 2 
dish to drain for two days, then come- rJ 
paper and hung up, or placed on a ceiling * 
to dry. Not beiDg highly salted, they & r 
keep through hot weather. I always do ' 
after another through the cool months, 1*-1 
the pickle again with a little addition to-' 
each fresh ham. As fresh pork is far bei * 3 
price of hams per pound, an economical 
of the latter is obtained.— Old Houses 

Gorgonzola cheese.—Being very *Mk®» c . : 
and make Gorgonzola cheese, I ahonld be very t»- 
some reader would give me a recipe.— A < <5^ 
Reader. 

Cider turning sour.—Can anyone tdl 
restore sour elder, or what use It is now—0. Bel 
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JAMES VEITCH & SONS, 

THE ROYAL EXOTIC NURSERY, CHELSEA, S.W. 


SEBDSJ JSEDSi SEEDSil -SEEDSllI 

*' We hare tried ‘ Heeding ’ and 1 London,’ but have never 
found the Seeds so good as Underwood's." 

Bach is the unsolicited testimony of a customer after ] 
Twenty Years’ trial. 

^ K| For good seeds, at a moderate price, send to 

X Ovliw r B. Underwo od, Seedsman, Reigate. 

F <TR'B!T.«Ti’A S W CJ^EDS. - D 


The “Chelsea” Collection of Vegetable Seeds, 

at 12s. 6d., 15a, 21s., and 42s. each. 

Selected for the use of Amateurs and all having small gardens. These Collections are arranged on the most 
liberal scale, and contain only really good and useful sorts of approved excellence. 

FULL PARTICULARS POST FREE ON APPLICATION: 
_ ROYAL EXOTIC NURSERY, CHELSEA, S.W. _ 

Hooper’s Choice Potatoes. 

SELECTED FROM OUR CATALOGUE. 

The foilswing are recommended for trial to all growers desj/ing a change of sorts, which is the surest way of escaping 
pis ease and securing good cnors. They have all been thoroughly tested, and their superior qualities proved, several 
of them having received First-class Certificates from the Royal Horticultural Society:— 

HOOPER’S EARLIEST OF ALL. Peck, 12a ; 7 lbs, 7a 

This quite new variety is expected to beat all known early kinds, both in time and quality. A trial last year produced 
25 lbs. from 1 lb. in 67 days. 

VERMONT CHAMPION. Per bushel, 31a 6d. r half-bushel, 21a ; 

peck, 12a ; 7 lba, 7a 

Quite new; one of the finest seedlings by Mr. Rand; an early ripening white tuber of good size, remarkable for Its beauty 
and exceedingly fine quality on the table. 

ADIRONDACK. Per bushel, 21a ; peck, 7a 6d. 

A rosy-skinned round of great excellcnoe, emanating from the Peachblow race. It possesses all the remarkable excellences 
of that class without its faults. Last reason it moved a most abundant crop, and one of the finest eating Potatoes ever 
put upon a table, although grown on unfavourable soiL 

QUEEN OF THE VALLEY. Per bushel, 18a ; peclf, 0s. 

This has proved a remarkable kind, an early ripener, and an extraordinary cropper. Though very lar^e, it is free from 
coarseness. It merits special attention. 

NIL DESPERANDUM. Per bushel, 14a ; half-bushel, 8a; peck, 6a 

A seedling raised by the late Mr. W. Paterson. Like a red-skinned Regent; of vigorous constitution and grand quality; 
level-eyed ; fine flavour. 

COVENT GARDEN PERFECTION. Per bushel, 12a ; peck, 3a ed. 

Bent out by us a few years ago, this excellent white kidney still remains in many respects what Mr. 8. Hibberd once sailed 
it, "the finest Potato in the world.” We have the true stock. 

BEAUTY OF KENT. Per bushel, 25a ; peck, 7a ed. 

A round, red-skinned, very mealy and delicious Potato; second early, and remarkable for fine flavour and high qualities. 

MATCHLESS. Per bushel, 12a ed. ; peck, 4a 

Round, sometimes flattish, rosy-eyed Potato, which has gained a first-class certifijste, and is excellent in so many points 
that during Its short history of two or three years it has attained several aliases. It is of faultless form, and in everyway 

* ALL CARRIAGE PAID ABOVE 20a. VALUE. 

HOOPER & C0-, Covent Garden, London, WC. 



3d. Genuine Flower Seeds 3d. 

For Competition, Decorative, or Market Purposes 
at Threepence per Packet . 

ASTERS—Victoria, Chrysanthemum (tall and dwarf)* 
Truffaut’s Pieony Perfection, Bouquet, and Betteridgrs j 
Prize, each in eighteen colours, mixed; AQUTLEGIAB, 
twelve splendid varieties, mixed or separate: ANEMONE 
finest decorative varieties; AMARANTHS; ANTIRR 
HINUM, tall and Tom Thumb, striped; AGERATUM. Ifli- 
perial Blue and white : BALSAM, Camellia-flowered; CAL¬ 
CEOLARIA HYBRIDA, magnificent spotted strain 
CAMPANULA CALYCANTHEMA, blue; ditto white 
CANTERBURY BELLS, ten lovely colours, lnoluding rare 
pink variety; CARNATION, new French perpetual in¬ 
cluding pure yellow and English prize: CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUM. large flowering, Japanese, and Bouquet varieties*. 
OOBASA 80ANDEN8; COCKSCOMB, dwarf crimson; 
COLEUS, hybridised : CYCLAMEN PERS10UM, splendid 
quality: CORNFLOWERS, rote, blue, purple, striped. &o.: 
DAHLIA, Harkness' International Double, Hark ness 
Single, unsurpassed; Paragon, trne; SCARLET DEL¬ 
PHINIUM. also D. grandiflorum, from fifty named 
kinds; DlANTHUS Eastern Queen, Crimson Belle, and 
double striped, equal to Carnations; DIGITALIS (Fox¬ 
gloves), Ivory's spotted, giant white, new rose, and rare 
yellow variety; GLADIOLUS, earefully hybridised; 
HOLLYHOCK, Chater's; LOBELIA (cobalt blue), specloea, 

S ieen of Whites, &c.: LYCHNIS, scarlet, white, Ac. 

ARIGOLD, French prize striped, ditto African orqjige or 
lesson. International prize, grand for competition 
MATTHIOLA BIC0RNI8 (Evening Scented Stock) 
MIMULUS CUPREUS (soarlet), handsome for edging. Ac.; 
MIMULUS, beautifully spotted; MUSK: (ENOTHERA 
(Evening Primrose), white, yellow, Ac.: PANSIES. Inter¬ 
national large stained varieties, English show, Scotch fane)', 
French large flowering, blotched, and finest striped; PF- 
RILLA NAN KI KENS 18 ; PETUNIAS, hybridised, largo 
double fringed flowers, most desirable; PETUNIA, finest 
single; PENT8TEMON8 and PHLOXES from named 
varieties; PHLOX DRUMMONDI, finest extant, twenty- 
four colours; PIC0TEE8, new French perpetual, in¬ 
cluding beautiful yellow, and English from stage flowen ; 
POLYANTHUS, gold laced; FOB TULA C A, srlendid 
double; PRIMULA glNENSTB FIMBRIATA, very select, 
finest colours; PYReTHRUM, French hybrids, with large 
double flowers, and Golden Feather; SOLANUMS (Winter 
Cheery); STOCKS, German large flowering, new Giant 
Scarlet, new Giant White, German Ten-week, Wallflower¬ 
leaved, Emperor, specially adapted for exhibition; BROMP- 
TON STOCKS; TR0PA30LUM canarlense and Lobbi- 
twelve varieties, separate or mixed; SWEET 


SPEOIALI 
To Market Growers of White Flowers 

For Wreaths, Grosses, &c. 


I llustrated Collection of Annuals, 

POST FREE ONE SHILLING, 



Per packet, post free.—a d. 
As^er Truffaut's Perfection, incurved blooms, pure 

white .10 

Aster Truffaut’s Dwarf Chrysanthemum, ditto-. f 10 

Aster New Large Washington, very fine, ditto / t 1 0 

Aster Dwarf Rose Flowered, ditto .. .. •< 1 0 

Aster Pyramidal Bouquet, excellent for bou-1 tvt I 

quets, ditto .J season 0 

Stock large flowering, pure white.0 6 

Antirrhinum Tom Thumb, pure white.0 3 

Helichrjsum borussorum rex, pure white, dwarf 

double .0 6 

Phlox Drummond! grandlfiora alba.0 6 

Verbena candidisstma alba and Zinnia elegant alba 

fl.-pl, each .0 6 

Dahlia White Queen and White Perfection ..10 

Paris Daisies, 4 new pure white sorts separate for 

Is 6<L, each .0 6 

Chrysanthemumcarinatum album and inodorum pie- 

nissimum, each.0 3 

Campanula media calycanthema alba, white frilled .. 0 6 

Viola Snowflake, beautiful v&r.0 6 

Viola sweet scented White Czar .. .0 6 

Polyanthus New Giant White .10 

Anemone sylveatris. The Snowdrop Anemone .. ..06 

The following 1 at Threepence per Packet 
Honesty, pure white; Scabious, dwarf double white; 
Sweet Sultan, pure white; Schizanthus peonatus, dwarf, 
pure white; Leptosiphon androaaceus albus; Dobbie's new 
spiral Candytuft; Poppy, new double white fringed; Sweet 
William, new double, pure white; Xeranthemum annuum 
album, pure white; (Enothera taraxacifolia alba, pure 
white. 

Tuberose*, Double African, superb sample, per dozen, 

delivered.4 0 

Tuberoses, The Pearl, dwarf double, ..60 

V Catalogue, very select edition fur 1883, post PJUEl C for 
six 8TAMP8. The cost may be deducted from all orders above 
Five Shillings value. 


HARTLAND’S 
Old Established Seed Warehouse, 

24, PATRICK STREET, CORK. 

TTEEL’S GARDENER’S FRIEND and 
XL BLIGHT DESTROYER, WINTER DRESSING. 
to.. used by gardeners of H R H. the Prince of Wales and 
Nobility in preference to all other hns egtip idee. 3d, per gallon. 
Descriptive pamphlet,—REEL k HAWES,, Bath. 


Digitized b] 


Google 


Contais inq 12 packets of the very best hardy garden flower 
seeds, and a packet of Mignonette gratis. Ea^h of the 12 
packets is illustrated with a beautiful coloured chromo-litho* 
graphic picture of the flower. Our customers last season 
expressed the greatest surprise that so faithful and pretty a 
result could be produced at so low a price, aud many ordered 
other collections to send away to friends. Full printed 
directions with each collection, and on the back of each 
packet are siren height, colour, time of flowering, &o. The 
varieties are the best and most popular for the flower garden. 

Six Collections, poet free, for 6s. 0&, twelve 
for 10s. 

ryder”&~son, 

SALE, MAITOHESTBR. 

MR. R. W. BEAOHBY, 

Fluder, Kingskerswell, Devonshire, 

Offers Boses, Pansies, Violas, Sweet Violets, green¬ 
house plants. Ferns, Ac., all good and obeap for cash. 
Send for Catalogue with instructions for cultivation, 1683, 
3d., post free. 

SEEDS ! SEEDS ! ! SEEDS !!!—Pansy, finest show and 
fancy, all from named varieties. Is. and 2s. 6d.; Pansy, 
bedding, 6d. and 1 b. ; Polyanthus, giant fancy. 6d. and Is.; 
Polyanthus, giant white, giant yellow, gold-laced, alpine 
Auricula, giant Sweet William, Canterbury Bells (ten va¬ 
rieties), Campanula, Calycanthema, Pentatemou, Anemone, 
all 6<L and la. per packet, free. 

R. W. BEAOHXY, as above. 

FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

Special List (August, 1388) now ready. 

rpHE LARGEST STOCK in the greateeftnnm. 

A her of varieties In the trade, suitable for stove and gases* 
house cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries and other 
purposes. Intending purchasers should send for above m 
before buying elsewhere. Pest free. 

W. & d. BIRKENHEAD, 

FBBN NU&SEPY. 8ALB, MANGBO0TBB 


Any twelve packets of above 2s. 9d., post free. 

See Catalogue for larger packets and descriptions of these 
and other ohoice seeds and plants. 

HARKNESS & SONS, 

Nurserymen amp Seedsmen, Bbdalb, Yorkshire. 

ANEMONE SYLVESTRI8 (the Snowdrop 

H Anemone).—Seed of this remarkably beautiful spring- 
flowering, pigre white Anemone has never yet been offered in 
any quantity. Its flowers closely resembling those of the 
white Japan Anemone (Honorine Jobert), but produoed in 
early spring, are so beautiful in their whiteness, and so 
valuable, that the present opportunity may profitably be 
embraced to secure a stock or a plant that must prove of 
great value for yielding white flowers in the earlisst month 
in the year. We believe it will be found capable of being 
forced, and altogether we can scarcely yet estimate the full 
importance of this charming subject, is. per packet free by 
post of HOOPER & CO.. Cov ent Garden, London. ___ 

1 HO SMALL ornamental Shrubs and Conifers. 
1AJ\J In twenty varieties, tor 6s., from 7 In. to 22 in., in- 
cludingCednis Deodara, Rhododendron, Pinus, Cumessus, 
Sweet Bay, &c.; Roses, twelve fine strong dwarf Hybrid 
Perpetuate, 5s. 6d.; Magnolia grandiflora, Chimonanthns 
fragrans. Sweet Bay, all three. Is. 2d.; Laurustinus, 
Forsyth la viridissima, Plumbago Larpentse, Oeanothus ameri- 
canus, all four, Is. 2d ; red and white miniature Rosea, two. 
Is. 3d.; Wistaria, 6<L each. All above carriage paid for cash 
with order.—S. k W. HENRY, Oak Farm Nursery, ChigwelL 
Essex. _ f ___ t _[4677 

T>EST~New Single and Double Geraniums of 

Jj 1881.—Single blooms of these measure f| Inches across, 
5s. the dozen, 6, 2a. 6d.; 6 beautiful varieties of Abutilons. 
3a.; 6 Pterjs Ferns in 3 varieties, 3s.; 12 large flowered 
Chrysanthemums, 2s.; 12 Japanese ditto, 2s.; 12 Pompone 
ditto, Is. 6<L ; 12 superb Fuchsias, single and doable, 3s.; 2 
Begonia erecta floribuuda, la ; 12 Gloxinias, the Erfurt 
strain, 2a 6d.; also 60 cuttings of the best Zonal Geraniums 
ha cultivation for 8a; all post free.—From JOHN FOX. 
Florist , Banbury. _ _ _ __ [ 467 3 

\KT ANTED, 2000 VINCA MINOR, extro strong 

if plants; samples and prioes to be sent to Messrs. 
BARB k SON, 13, King Street. Covent Garden, W O. 

SIN GLE DAHLIAS. 

Pot and Ground Roots. 
TUARKZI (the Cactus), WHITE QUEEN, and 

U PABACON, being three of the most showy varieties in 
cultivation also many other sorts, a list of which with de¬ 
scriptions and prioes en application.—THOMAS 8* WARE* 
pale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 

Original from 
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NEW SEED CATALOGUE 


With 00 illustrations, small 8ro 
5s. Cd. 


WILD GARDEN 


. - * v,- 4 »ju»nruri« t luu ui uueiui 

information, Ac We are daily in receipt of congratulation* re¬ 
specting our new catalogue, and of testimonials as to the sue- 
com of our vegetable and flower seeds last season. “ Speciality 
choice fl rwer seeds at popular prices.” 

_RYDER & SON, Sale, Manchester. 

n.ATHKR honey from your flowers.—“THE 

V A PIA ?Y," : W ) By Alfred Neighbour (Geo. 

Neighbour & Sons, l37, High Holboru, W.C ), 149. R»gent 
.Street, London. W. Vide Beehive advt. in The Garden and 
t.A RDKMKo Ilhjhtratkd f rom March to July. 

WADE <fc CO-. Glass Merchants, 

10, Cooper’s Row, Liverpool. 

Polished and Rough Plate, Sheet, Ornamental and Stained 
Window Glass, 8il vered Plates, 4c., Wholesale and for Export. 


Or our Groves and Gardens made 
beautiful by the 
Hardy Exotic Plants ; being one way 
onwards from the Dark Ages of Flower 
Gardening, with suggestions for the 
Regeneration of the Bare Borders 
of the London Parks. 


Or, Beauti 
^rations of 


of Form In the Flower Grider, 
ill the finer Plants used for tMa pnrpm 


Naturalisation of 


TRELLIS OR LATTICE WORK 


FOR GARDENS 

Suitable for climbing plants LAWN TENNIS BORDERS. 
&c • or ORNAMENTAL ARCIIE4 to ester with creepers. 
50 square ft. 10 by 5 fr. for 3«.. will expand to 15 ft. 

„ „ 10 by 5 ft. planed 4s , will expand to 15 ft. 

Carried easily or sent safelv to any pert on receipt of P.O.O. 

Manufactured by W BURLEY, Tower ('hand**™. Louden 
Wall. E l . N.B —Trade onpplied. Illustnite<l list free. 

fJOCOA.NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best quality 

hid ^ 18 15 b ^A1f,v 30 2&.: truck 


By Jr. ROBINSON, F.L.S 


Founder of Garden, 


litustrated by ALFRED PARSONS. 


l oad. 33s. Qard^requl si^-T FOUL liN. 32, St. Mar j Axe 

THE SOIL ENRICHER: 

Kucmss and Economy in the Garden. Emancipation from 
the dung heap. A genuine fertiliser, producing to perfection 
Flowers, FolUge, Fruit, Vegetable, dean, dry, and always 
^ a 7r t * Manufactured solely by 

Kvwnnnv u STRAWHON. Chemical Manure Works, 
NEWBURY. Sold in Shilling Bags, or 7 lb. bags for 2,.; 


CONTENTS. 

Explanatory. 

Examples from the Forget-me-not Family. 
Examples from Hardy Bulbs and Tubers 


Picturesque Rock Gardens, 


WATERFALLS, LAKES, and 
, and STREAMS DESIGNED and FOI 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL ROCK ; also CON 
effectually by PULHAM 4 80N. BROdLbOURNE, 
executed oyer 200 works in England, Scotland. Ire 
Wales, and now doing. 

PULHAM 8 BALL VALVE, for outlets ol 
™NDS, STREAMS, RESERVOIRS, Ac, is me 
and effective. Cannot get out of order. No Iron tc 
A phnU»gT»ph and particulars sent for 10 stamps 


London: 

TUE PUBLISHING OFFICE, 

37, Southampton Street, Strand, and of ell Bookstf 


Example from the Globe Flower Order. 
Plants chiefly fitted for the Wild Garden. 
Ditches and 


narrow shady Lanes, 
Hedgerows, and Thickets. 

Draper}^ for Trees and Bushes. 

The common Shrubbery, Woods, and Woodland 
Drives. 


Copses, 


reriected 


GARDEN ANNUA 


The Brook-sid< 


le, Water-side, and Bog Gardens. 

Roses for the Wild Garden, and for Hedgerows 
Fences and Groups. 

Wild Gardening on Walls or Ruins. 

Some Results. 

A Plan for the Embellishment of the Shrubbery 
Borders in London Parks. 

The Principal Types of Hardy Exotic Flowering 
Plants for the Wild Garden. 

Selections of Hardy Exotic Plants for 
positions in the Wild Garden. 


Almanack and Address Book 


Lancet. 


only oil which doe* not “ repeat, and for these reasons thi 
most efhcuciouH kind in use. In capsuled bottles only, a 
Is 4d.. 2a. lid., 4s. 9d., and 9 r. 8old everywhere 

A CCIDENTs !—64 Cornhill.—No man is saf< 

•La. from Accidents! Wise men insure against their cost 
la ;» d or water insured against by the RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY.-Apply to thi 
ii . , t , h ,'' Kailw »y Stations, the Local Agents or 8, Grant 

Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross or at the Head Other ■ 64 
< or nhill, Lo ndon.- William J. Vi, 


This is the most complete and accurate Yikl- 
Reference Book for the use of all intere$ie:: 

The alphabetical L- 
of the Trade have been much extended and op 
rected to date in the present edition, and s s»j 
list of the Trade in each county given. Ib 
lists of Gardens, Country Seats, and Garct u 

J 

have been very much extended, amountirf i» 
double the number hitherto published is u; 
directory. The Garden Annual may be oidcw 
through all Booksellers, Nurserymen, and See > 


Gardens yet published. 


N, Secretary’. 


various 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN GARDENING 

*pHE Finest Blocks and Landscapes, Is. per 

squarwinch ; general collection, 9d j»er square inch. 


£10.—THE PUBLISHE] 
C-ovent Garden, London, 


London 


THE GARDEN OFFICE, 


YLPINE I’LOWER8 


37, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, COVENT CARDIN, 
And through all Bookseller* 


for 

ENGLISH GARDENS. 

Wi‘h Humorous Illustnttious. Prlco, 7s. 6d.; post free, 8s. 


IK ART OF GRAFTING & BUDDING, 

By Charles Baltkt. Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d.; post 
3s. 10d.— THE Garden Oflioc, 37, Southampton Street, 

ml llnnlon T/tndnn W f! 


Price, Is, post tree, la. 3d.; strongly 


bound with leather back. Is. 6. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR ENGLISH GAR. 

-CL DENS. With numerous fine Illustration*. Price 7*. 64. 
post free 8*.— The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street. 
Covent Garden. London. W.C P BWeel ’ 


THE GARDEN OFFICE 

37, Soythamptos Street, Covent 6*r4*, 1( 


Original fro-rri 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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THE TRADE SUPPLIED 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 


R W COMBUSTION 
E FOR KEATING 
ENHOUSE8, Ac. 


JOHN 0. CHRISTIE 

Lighting, and Sanitary 


Heating, 

IMPROVED PATENT SLOW COMBUSTION 


COMPLETE HOT-WATER APPARATUS; 

FOR COTTAGE OR MANSION. 


- 3 & 6, MANSELL ST., E.O. 

2, NEW BROAD STREET, E.O. 


Warehouses and Offices 
Show Rooms - - - - 


a 14,000 have been sold 
■ aince this invention 


crozErCisr piggott. 

Please send for Price Lists , post free. 

© THE ® 

M, I ARCOSY 05s 

BRACE. Jm \ 


GEORGE’S 

PATENT CALORIGEN, 


FOR WARMING & VENTILATING. 

Gas Calorigen, £3 3l, height 28 in., diam. 14 in. 
OIL „ £3 3s., „ „ „ 12 Jin. 

COM „ £G 08., „ 32 In., „ 10 in. 

Illustrated Prospectuses and Testimonials on ap¬ 
plication to 

J. F. FARWIG & CO., 

36, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


^ PRICES: 
is. 2d., Is. 7d., Is. 10d., 2s. 2d., 2s. 8d. 
and Ss. 7d. Postage, 2d. 


Gbeap Hsating Apparatus for Small Greenhouse; 

PRICES, complete: 

No. 1. £3 15 6 1 No. 3. £4 5 6 V, 
HghfX'J T No. 2, £4 0 0 No.4, £4 12 6 J 


Hooking’s New Patent 

AUTOMATIC COKE 
BOILERS 

Will maintain a uniform 
temperature for from 12 
to 15 houre, and often from 
15 to 20 hours, with one 
small charge of common 
Gas Coke of the cheapest 
kind. For economy and 
efficiency jn combination 
with cleanliness and com¬ 
fort these Boilers are, 
beyond the possibility of 
a doubt, the greatest boon 
ever offered for the pur¬ 
pose of Keating Conser¬ 
vatories. llalls, and other 
Buildings, where little at¬ 
tention is required. 

Every particular, with 
testimonials, given on ap¬ 
plication to 

FRANKLIN HOOKING 
k CO. (Limited), 37, 
Hanover St.. Liverpool. 


JOHN PIGGOTT, 

115, 116, &. 117, CHEAPSIDE. E.C 


Amateur's Hot-water Apparatus. 
ACME Slow Combustion Boiler, pipes, and 

LA all fittings complete, ready for erection, from £3 15r. 
Independent Slow Combustion Star Boilers from 40). each. 
Illustrated Luts free. 

OHAS P. KINNELL k CO., 31, Bankable. 8.P. 


Our " Champion ” Boiler will burn 12 hours without attention 

Q. WILCOX A CO., Hot~water Engineers and Sol let 
Makers. 85, Old Street, London. 

Estimates and Price Lists free. All descriptions of BOILERS, 
PIPES, and FITTING8 in Stock. 


rouATic, Economic, and 
Ekficibnt. 


DIATING HEAT GENERATOR 

(GELLING HAMS PATENT). 


75 PER CENT." LESS FUEL BURNT 


HENRY WAIN WRIGHT, Glass and Load Merchant. 
8 & 10, Alfred Street, Boar Lane, LEEDS* 


Hotbed, how to make .. 603 
Hot water pipes, fixing G01 
Laurel, different kinds of 601 
Laurustiues in pots .. 607 
Maidenhair Fern .. 601 

Melons .601 

Mildew .604 

Moontlower .. .. 600 

Nertera depressa.. .. 607 

Nicotians affinis.. .. 601 

Parsnip.606 

Pelargoniums .. ..602 

Pelargoniums, Cape .. GOO 
Pelargoniums, propa¬ 
gating variogated .. CO 

Pbygelius capensis .. 605 

Pickling hams .. ..610 

Plants and fish for pond 610 
Plants for window case 107 
Plants damping off .. 607 

Poinsettiaa, large-crested 600 
Potatoes, b otches on .. 606 
Potatoes as a field ci op 606 
Primulas in cold frame 600 
Profitable poultry .. 609 
Redcap fowls .. ..600 

Red spider and scale .. 604 
Rose election .. 599 

Roses and climbers .. 603 
Roses in sandy soil .. |M 

Roses, best.599 

Roses on Brier stocks .. 599 
Roses, own-roOt r. budded 599 
Roses from cutting? .. 599 
Shrubs, moving .. . 601 

Slugs..607 

Tobacco, English-grown 608 
Tomatoes from cuttings 6*)6 
Town garden, work in .. 603 
Trees, law respecting .. 607 

Vegetables.6 3 

Vines, early .. .. t*i2 

Vines, late.1.2 

Vines, mid-season .. 602 
White-faced Spanish 

fowls .610 

mid Rose of Japan 599 

VTJQiral nsrFr; 


AbutiBns.599 

Acacias .599 

Aquaria, management of 610 

Aralias .601 

Asparagus, how to grow 606 
Begonia Weltoniemis .. 601 

Begonias for llor&l de¬ 
corations.600 

Begonias, classification of 600 

Begonias.600 

Bouvardias.600 

Black aphis .. ..604 

1 Bouquet grasses .. .. 605 

i Broid Beans .. ..607 

Bulbs rtarting .. ..601 

I Camellias not flowering 601 

i Canary without feathers 610 
Carrots for exhibition .. 607 
Chrysanthemums .. 602 
1 Cinerarias drooping .. 600 
Cobaoa scandcus .. .. 600 

Coming week’s work .. 602 
Covering unsightly wall 607 

Ferneries, canaries in .. 610 
Fernery and frock garden 602 
FT Wrr gardeu .. G02 

Forcing bed, management 

of.607 

Fowls dying .. .. 610 

F'owls, law as to .. .. 610 

Fowls, small run for .. 609 

Fruit.602 

Fruit trees, moving .. 604 
Fruit tret s. insects on .. 601 

luclnias, bist .. .. €01 

Gardens, moles in .. 6c7 

Geianiums in winter .. 601 
Glasshouses .. ..602 

Gloxinias, sccdliug .. 600 

Giant Reeds .. ..605 

Grafting waxes .. .. 604 

Greenfly on plants .. 607 

Greeuhoi.ses, heating a 

portable.607 

Growing bi'd seeds .. 607 
Hand-glars on small frame 603 
Heating am all forcing 
house . 608 | 


In BRASS, COPPER, or IRON, from 31s. 6d. 


this invention small conservatories can be kept at a 
rm temperature throughout the whole 24 hours at 
of 3d., and the heater requires no attention whatever 
g that period. All ether lamp heaters throw burnt and 
ad air into the room. This heats by radiation, and all 
itiea aredeposited in the water automatically condensed. 
Eaoturedby 

TREGGON & CO 

r oldest Arm in the trade). YORK WORKS. BREWERY 
j),^LONDON, N. City Office and Warehouse. 19. Jewin 


and Perfection and Economy in Cookery by using the 
PATENT TREASURE COOKING RANGE. 
Unsurpassed for Durability; may be placed anywhere. The 
only prize was awarded to the Patentee, after nearly one 
thousand tests of a mriety of Ranges, for best Smoke Pre¬ 
venting and Coal Burning, by the Smoke Abatement Exhibi¬ 
tion Ladies’ Committee, South Kensington. Vide Times 
July 18 and 19. 1882. Illustrated Price Books post free.— 
T. J. CONSTANTINE, 61, Fleet Street E.C. Established 
quarter of a century. Cheapest coal moat suitable. _ 

DY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. - GAS 

D CONSERVATORY BOILER from 45s. ; Reflector Gas 
Cooking Stoves, from 10s. 6d.j Excelsior Gas Bath, £610». ; 
Tho Calda Instantaneous Water Hoater, £4 7s 6d.—G. 
SHREWSBURY, 59. Old Bailey; Factory. Barrington 

R/X»d. RriTtnn.H W 


DEST, Cheapest, and mo3t 

D powerful of all boilers, suitable for 
amateurs’ greenhouses of all sizes. 
Prices from £2 5 b. upwards. 

NO BRICKWORK REQUIRED. 
Easy to manage and very economical. 
Lists and particulars on application. 


HOI I AGE OIL STOVES—prepare any meal 

vJ for two persons for one halfpenny—supplied at 3s. 9<L to 
5s. 9d. each GREENHOUSE WARMERS. 5a. 9d. to 10s. <xl. 
Illustd. list from STELLA LAMP DEPOT. 40, Oxford St. W 

IWnLLIKIN and LAWLEY’S Catalogue of 

1V1 MAGIC LANTERNS and 5000 SLIDES, four stamps. 
Catalogue of CONJURING TRICKS, four stainrs. Cata¬ 
logue of MODEL STEAM ENGINES, BOATS, YACHTS, 
&c.. four stamps. Catalogue of MUSICAL INSTRU¬ 
MENTS, four stamps. 

"PLASTIC STOCKINGS, for Vari- 

/C, KKS \ J-l cose and Weakness, 5a. Knee Caps. Leg- 
( S \ kings. Anklets, 3?. 6d. and 4s. Snoulder 


WILLIAM J. FOX, 


Hot-water Engineer, 

12, South Place, Finsbury, 
London, E.C. 


LON & CUCUMBER FRAMES 

Catalogues, with prices, post free. 

tTLTON <Ss PAUL, NORWICH. 
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The Largest Bose Gardens in England. 

CRANSTON’S NURSERIES 

(Establibhed 1786). 

roses or cwr roots 

A large quantity of very fine plants of Hybrid 
Perpetuate, Bourbons, Hybrid Chinas, ice. List 


COOLING & SONS 

PARVO BO! 


MULTUM - IN 

Being a Combined Collection oi 

VEGETABLE SEEDI 

SEED POTATOES, 

AND 

CHOICEST FLOWER SEE: 

PRICE ONE GUINEA 

Case and Carriage Free to any Railteay Ssu 


See the original article upon 
this subject in Webbs’ Spring 
Catalogue for 1883. 

Post free, Is. Gratis to Costomers. 


CRANSTON’S NURSERY AND SEED CO. 

(LIMITED), 

KING’S ACRE. HEREFORD. 


CONTENTS: 

1 peck SEED POTATOES. Improved Ath Lai 
1 peck SEED PO IA.TOES, for main etep 
its Peas 1 pkt Pmreley 

its Broad Beans 1 oz. Parsnip 

nts French Beans 3 or. Radish 

t. Beet 3 oz. Spinach 

t borecole 2 oz Turnip 

t Brussel* Sprouts 1 ikt. Vcge«abk 

t*. broccoli 1 ykt French Asvr & 

ts. Cabbage imported 

t. Savoy 1 pkt. German Btoeb 

. Carrot 1 pkt. Phlox Drum.n- ri 

t. Cauliflower 1 pkt. Bine Loteia 

t Celery 1 pki. Petnnia. choc* 

. Cress l pkt. Verbena 

t. Endive 12 iajge packets htpt? 

;t. Leek showy Annuals, fatal 

:ta. Letliico Mignonette, Sweet II 

. Mustard Scarlet Limns, LsiU 

l Onion Marigold, Ac. 


13, OLD MILLGATE, 

MANCHESTER. 

Genuine Seeds free by post. 

For pkt.—p. d. 

CAULIFLOWER, Dickson’s Eclipse, superb .. 10 

CELERY, I). A R. s Manchester Champion Red 1 0 

„ Major Clarke s splendid red.. 0 6 

CUCUMBER, D. R.’s Improved Telegraph 1 0 
LETTUCE, D. <fc R s Champion White Cos ..00 
„ Dickson's All the Year Round Cabbage 0 6 
ONION, C'antello’s Friie, extra flno . 0 6 

TOMATO, btamfordian, an excellent red kind 0 6 

Illustrated Seed Catalogue free on receipt of 3d. »n stamps 
to eoi'tr pontage. Gratis to customers. 


£§ POPULAR. > 

1©XES 


GEO. COOLING & SON. 

Seed Merchants and Nurseni 

BA.TS. 


FOR PRESENT PLANTING 


4s. doz., 30s. per 100 
4s. doz , 3fs. per 100 
4s. doz . 30s. i*r 100 
?s. doz , 20s. per 100 
3s doz., 20s. per 100 
4s. doz., 30s. per 100 
* ’ 43s. per 100 

.. ___ 30s. per 100 

2s. 6d. doz., 20s. per 100 
3s. 6d. doz., 24s. per 100 
/ ..., 12 24s. per 100 

.. 8s. 100, 60s. per 1000 
.. 4 b. d z . 30 b. per 100 

__In. .. 2b. each 

to 24 in. 2 b. each 

12s. to 24 b. per doz 

m ___4 in. .. 3s. doz., 20a per 100 

ROSES. Hybrid Perpetual*, 24 leading 

varieties, on the eeedling Brier .. 9s. per doz 

PRIVET, oval-leaved. 2 ft. to 21 ft. 7s. per 100 

APPLES, 12 leading sort* .. • • 12*. per dor 

PEARS. Is. fld. each, 16 b per doz 

PLUMS. Iz6d. each. l p s. per doz 

CURRANTS. Red, Black, and White .. 2 b. 6d. per dor. 
GOOSEBERRIES. Crown Bob, Btrong 3s. per doz 

TRAINED FRUIT TREES. Apples, Pears. 

Plums, Cherries : splendid plant*.. 3 b. to 7s. 6d. each 

FLOWERING SBRUB8 . 6b. per doz 

ALPINE AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

2000 Species to Select From. 

100 species of good showy Perennials .. 2 <b per 100 

200 „ ., „ .. .. Mb 

300 „ „ .. .. ,80s- .. 

430 „ .. .. 120a- » 

SAXIFRAGES. 

One ok the Most Complete Collections in 
Cultivation. 

100 species .»0 b. per 100 

200 specie* .POR¬ 

TABLE PLANTS. 

GREVILLEA robust*.3 b. per doz., 20n. per 100 

ARAT.IA Sieboldi .2 b. 6d. doz, 18a. per 100 

CHAMA5ROPS humilis (hardy Pa'm) .. .. Is. each 

CRATAEGUS Pjracantha, strong plants in Dots 

6d. to 9d. each, 30s. to 60s. i>er 100 

New and descriptive catalogue of Alpine and HcrluceouB 
plants ready Bhortly. and will be sent free to all applicants. 


large leaf, 5 ft. to 6 ft 
ALDER (common), 6 ft. to 7 ft. 
roPctAR. Ontario, 5 ft. to 6 ft 
Balsam, 5 ft 
Lombardy, 6 ft, to 7 
white, 7 ft 

LABURNUMS, 5 ft. to 6 ft. 


6b. doz. 
4s doz 


C ‘TONE A8TEII Simonsi, 2 ft. 

EUONYMUS radicans vatiegat_ 

Japonicus aureo-marginatus, 12 

IVY (oonamon). 18 in. .“ 

ornamental. 18 in., • 

HOLLIES, broad-leaved, 18 in. to 24 in. 

variegattcL 18 in. to 24 in. .. 
AUCUBA8, 18 in. to 24 in. 


POST FREE, CONTAINS 

3 varieties Hardy Annuals 
3 varieties Hall-haidy Annuals 
1 packet Everlasting Flowers (mixed) 

1 packet Ornamental Glasses (mixed) 

1 packet Truffaut’* French Aster 
1 packet Balsam (mixed) 

1 packet Migi onette 
1 packet Sweet Pea 

1 packet German Ten-week Stocks (mixed) 


All 

Flower 

Seeds 

Post 

Free. 


Beautifully Illustrated CatalQ 

Gratis and poet free to all intending purchaser 

DANIELS BROS., N0RWH 


A Lady’s Opinion 


From Misa GREEN, Phlmpling Hall. 
“ The Box of Floral Gems was excellent 
some splendid Zinnias, Asters, «fcc.” 


ILLUSTRATED 

and a* full as can be desired of useful and rehab!? d 
tion on Garden and Flower Seeds, yet without acj ■ 
nary costliness, poet free on application Such a 
this is claimed to be must of necessity conduct « 
NOMY, both as rewards purchaser and vendor 
In addition to the well known and trusty ?»*"-! 
Seeds, the 

best novelties 

are included, but unproved and exceaBively ri 7 * r- i 
■ re omitted. _ 

Every endeavour is made to Ripply seeds :i 
The FINEST QUALITY and of the BEST Y/URP t\ 


POST FREE, CONTAIH8 
6 varieties Half hardy and Tender Annuals 
1 packet Double Zinnia elegans (mixed) 

1 packet Truffaut's French Aster (mLxed) 

0 varieties Showy Hardy Annuals 
3 varieties Popular Hardy Perennials 
1 packet Mignonette 
1 packet Sweet Peas (mixed) 

1 packet Oinamenial Grasses (mixed) 

1 packet Everlasting Floweis (mixed) 

1 packet German Ten-week 8tocka (in«xed) 
1 packet Petunia (mixed) 


From 

Strains 

of 

gTeat 

purity 


1 packot Balsam (m xed) 


An Amateur’s Opinion 


proved, and contains a most valuable aad useful 
of Vegetable Heeds. . ,1 

Xl enquiries are gladly and promptly alttsded J 

RICHARD SMITH & COj 

Seed Merchant a & N urserymen, Wore 

nnrTnNiYS One i hil’icg Tbexwnr^wJ 


69, PERCY ST., & 4, HARTW00D RD. 

SOUTHPORT. 


“ Mr. Gkoroh Ellis (Hotham House) was much 
pleahed with the Box of Floral Gems, both as to 
quantity and quality.’’ 


12 varieties of Hardy Annuals 
•26 varieties of Hardy Annuals 
12 varieties of Half-hardy Annuals .. 

26 varieties of Half-hardy Annuals .. 

12 varieties of Biennials and Perennials 


Two shillings t-elf rrr* 115 *] 


Warranted cesree*. 

DOLLOND’S ja“iSa.fSS* 

complete. 

DOLLOND’S mounted in Osk Fne*-^ 

Scedtmen and Florists tupplitd at wholesale^ 

I, Ludgrate HU1, Sc Paul’s Cterci! 


WM, CUTBUSH & ISON'S catalogue of above 

» * may be bad post free on application. 

For small suburban and cottage™’ gardens they supply cel- 
lections of vegetable seeds for 6s., and collection of flower 
seeds for 3s. 6<L and 5s. Detailed list of both may also be had 


retable and Flower Seeds post free. 
» per cent, discount lor oaeh. 


HIGHGATE NURSERIES, 

LONDON, N. 


ESTABLISHED 1760. 


SINGLE DAHLIA SEED, 

1V/TOST carefully saved, not only from “ White 
1Y1 Queen ” imd the beat known sorts, but a'so from a most 
Wonderful collection raised by a very distinguished amateur, 
whose single Dahlias were far more beautiful than any wt 
8 aw last year. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Worcester. 


BOULTON ft PAUL. NORWICH. 
Catalogues and Ppicm Fm ou Amxsn 

Printed and Published by the registered 
Robinson, at the Office. 37, 8outha®ri*= ***** 
PiHsh of Bt. Paul. Covent Garden, in thr CMf 
Baturday. February 17,18?3 

Original from • 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Queen’s Seedsmen, 

V(0R05UY, SrOURBRIDCE 

Digitized by GOOCHS 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1883. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 

REGISTERED fOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


DEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF 

U FLOWERS for screens and scrap books ; 100 for 16s., 
Ifty for 9 b., twelve for 2s. 6d. Specimen plate post free for 3d. 
-P.O.O. to T. 8PAN8WICK, The Publishing Office, 37, 
outhampton Street. Covent Garden. _ 

I nn HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 

LCU for 25s.— Richard Smith ft CJo.’s selection of the 
bove contains a most interesting and valuable assortment of 
eautiful and hardy plants for the border or rock-work, bo as 

9 produce flowers and render the garden attractive all 
trough the rear. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
MITH k CO., N ur serymen and Seed Merchants. Worcest er. 

TRAPE VINES and ORCHARD HOUSE 

X TREES IN TOTS.—Grape Vines, extra strong, short- 
»inted, and well ripened; planting canes, 3s. 6d. to 5e. each ; 
xtra strong fruiting canes, 7s. fid. to 10s. Orchard-house 
rees, fruiting in pots, consisting of Peaches, Nectarines, 
ipriceta. Plums, Cherries, Pears, Apples, and Figs. De- 
jriptive price list for Id. stamp.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
iurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

JOSES—Well rooted, many shooted, truly 

named, of matured vigorous growth, and of the beet 
inds. Dwarfs, R. S. k Co.’s selection, 8s. per dor.. 60s. per 

10 ; Standards, 21s. per dor.—RICHARD SMITH ft CO., 
uiBcrymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS in preat variety, such 

• as Hydrangeas, Lilacs, Deutrias, RpLreeas. Cytisus, 
room, Pyrus, Beiberis, Double Cherry, Scarlet Hawthorn, 
nelder Rose, ftc., 8s. per doz.,5QB. per 100. Descriptive List 
n application.—RICHARD SMITH ft CO„ Nurserymen and 
eed Mercha nts, Wo rcester._ 

SPECIAL OFFER of surplus Stock, in fine and 

3 frequently transplanted Tre*s of various and choice 
Lndg &t exceedingly low prices. The List free on application. 
RICHARD SMITH ft GO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 
lants, Worcester. 

JEAKALE.— Exceptionally fine roots for fore- 

3 ing, 2 b. 6d. per doz., 16s. per 100. Asparagus, Btrong for 
>rcing, 12s. per 100: specially selected ditto, 16e. per 100.— 
.1 CHARD SMITH ft CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 
liinte. Worcester. 

[•REES FOR STREETS, TREES FOR 

L AVENUES, 4c., TREE8 AND SHRUBS which 
ithstand smoke; beautiful plants in pots of various tints 
■»d of low growth for winter bedding, window boxes, Ac. 
he same plants may be used year after year). For prices, 
x, of above see descriptive list, free on application.— 
I CHARD SMITH ft UO., nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
oroeater. _ 

nnn CLEMATIS IN POTS of all the 

s \J finest double and single varieties (some of 

ie flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
t*ry shade, from pure white to the darkest purple) for climb- 
K and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, strong plants ; 
•scripfcive list on application.—RICHARD SMITH ft CO., 
umerymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

EEDS.—Richard Smith & Co.’s collections 

> (see catalogue, free on application) are wonderfully 
eap and good, but those who like to make their own 
return* are advised to write for ord oi sheet.—RICHARD 
d ITH ft CO., 8eed Merchants and Nurserymen, Worcester. 


ITARDY CLIMBING PLANTS. - Clematis, 

J-L Honeysuckles, Wistarias, Virginian Creepers, Jasmines, 
Ivies. Roses, Passion Flowers, ftc., in immense variety; 
priced list post free.—GEO. COOLING ft SON, Nurserymen, 

ORAPES THE FIRST YEAR.-Strong fruit- 

VJ ing canes Black Hamburgh Vines, the most suitable 
variety for cool houses, 7s. fid each, three for 21s.; planting 
canes from 3s. 6d. each: list of other varieties post free.— 
G EO. COOLING ft SON, N urserymen, Bath. 

"DRUIT TREES.—Peaches, Nectarines, Apri- 

-L cots. Plums, Cherries, Apples, Pears, Ac , in every 
variety of training; clean grown and carefully kept, true to 
name ; descriptive priced catalogue post free.—GEO. COOL- 
ING 4 BON, Nurserymen, Bath. _ 

<3 INGLE DAHLIA SEED from our celebrated 

collection, which has been awarded first prizes and certi¬ 
ficates wherever exhibited; twelve distinct and beautiful 
varieties, sepaiate, 7s. 6d. ; six ditto ditto, 4s. ; pure white, 

K r pkt.. Is. fid. ; Paragon, per pkt., Is. fid. ; yellow, per pkt., 
; crimson, 1 b. ; choicest mixed, including many new kinds, 
Is., Is. 6d., and 2s. 6<L, all post free, with full cultural 
directions.—GEO. CO O LING ft S ON, Bath._ 

CJINGLE DAHLIA ROOTS for very early 

U flowering and propagating; strong roots, choicest mixed 
varieties, 6s. 6d. per dozen, carriage free.—GEO. COOLING 
ft 8QN, Bat h._ 

TJOUBLE GERMAN WALLFLOWERS.— 

hJ Choicest mixed, will soon flower. Is. fid. per dozen, 
10s. 6d. per 100. Single mixed, Is. per dozen. 6s. per 100. 
List of cheap hardy spring and summer flowering plants post 
free.—GEO. COOLING ft SON, Nurserymen, Bath. _ 

H.OOD STRONG DAHLIA BULBS, mixed 

VX colours, 2s. doz. ; Cyclamen bulbs, 2s. doz.; must be 
cleared out owing to nurseries being sold — HENRY 
ROWLAND, Clarence Nu> series, Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich . 

pANJSlES, show and fancy ; Dahlias, ground 
X. roots, fis. ; pot rools, 4s. per dozen, package free- special 
offers to trade; catalogues now ready, sent free.—GEORGE 
WHITE, Carriage Hill Nursery, Paisley. [4614 

AUTUMNTSOWN PLANTS. - Cauliflower, 

■Lh. Cabbage, pickling Cabbages, Lettuce, Onions, Globe 
Artichokes, Brussels Sprouts, herbs, etc., small or large 
quantities cheap. List of E. LEIGH . Dunsf old, God aimi ng. 

OEED POTATOES. SEED POTATOES.- 

•3 Beauty of Hebron, Is. 3d. per 14 lbs. ; Magnum Bonum, 
Is. per 14 lbs., 8s. per cwt. ; Reading Hero, Is. fid. per 14 lbs. ; 
Schoolmaster, Is. 3d. per 14 lbs.; Reading Abbey, Is. 6d. per 
14 lbs. The above were grown from Button’s seed direct this 
B eason, and are fine quality.—H. FIELD. Laceby, Grimsby. 

A J. HARWOOD, Colchester, can offer very 

• fine maiden DlantB of his giant Asparagus at 3s. per 100 
or 25e. per 1000; also a quantity very tine Anemone japonica 
al ba. P rice on application to A . J. H ARWOOD, Colchester. 

PjHRYSANTHEMUMS, Rioted Cnttings.— 

Caraway and Co. will Bupply the best varietios incurved, 
Japanese, 4c., from their prize collection, their own selec¬ 
tion, free by post for 3s. per dozen; cash with order.— 
GARAWAY AND CO.. Seedsmen, Clifton. Bristol. 


ripe, greenfly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to 2 ox. 
the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter 
eesing for Vines, and fruit trees. Has outlived many pre¬ 
rations intended to supersede It. In boxes, 1 b., 3s., 10s. fid 

MKRICAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 

L CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter b brush on Gis- 
_j~st Compound, and working the lather into the infected part 

I ISHURSTINK for dry feet and boot comfort 

T is much used by gardeners, fanners, ladies, sportsmen, 
<1 shore waders. Is sold by nurserymen and oilmen, with 
itiiuoDials and directions for use. In boxes, 6<L and Is. 
cb.-Wholesale by PRICE S PATENT CANDLE OOM- 
^ NY. Limited. London. _ 

ARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mats, 
Raffia, etc. None cheaper.—WATSON 4 SCULL, 90. 
vsrer Thames Street. London. E.O 

rju Publisher begs to announce that the positions oj Adver- 
rr.ev.ts cannot be settled beforehand, nor can any guarantee 
riven for the continued repetition of Uu same divertisem mt 

—“'Digitized by KlR 


GARAWAY AND CO.. Seedsmen, Clifton. Bristol. 

TILY OF THE VALLEY.-12 roots of the 

M largest flowering Bort with paper on cultivation, Is.— 
GIBBS 4 CO., Woodbridge. 

fjHRISTMAS ROSES. - Beautiful hardy 

yJ white flowers from Christmas to Lent; one plant, 7d.; 
twelve 4s.—GIBB8 ft CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

HALCEOLARIAS from prize flowers; strong 
yj plants, four for Is. 3d. t carefully packed.—GIBBS ft CO., 
Florists, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

ALD^CmiSON 7 CLOVE CARNATIONS.— 

Strong plants from open ground. Two for Is. 3d., car¬ 
riage paicL—GIBBS^ ft CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

WATERPROOF PLANT LABELS, guaran- 

* * teed satisfactory. Fifty labels and bottle of water¬ 
proof ink, post free, Is. 3d. The trade supplied in quantity 
at reduced prices. —GIB B8 ft CO., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

HOCOA-NUT FIBRE - REFUSE, by Chnbb’a 

yj Patent Process. July 1, 1882. In consequence of the 
great scarcity of husks, from this date prices will be as 
follows: Sacks, la. fid. each; 10 sacks, 13s. ; 16 sacks, 18s. ; 
20 sacks, 23e. ; 30 sacks, 30s. (all sacks included). Truck-load, 
free on rail, £2. Limited quantities of P.M. special quality 
granulated, in sackB oDly, 2a. fid. each (two prize medals). 
TermB, strictlycash with order.—CHUBB, ROUND ft CO., 
, Fibre Works. West Ferry Road. Mill wall. Londop 


VEGETABLE and FLOWER SEEDS for 

* Cottage or Villa Gardens.—50 packets * of choice 
Flower Seeds or 25 packets of choice Vegetable Seeds for 5s., 
or the two collections for 7s. 6d ; larger packets, 3d and 6d. 
each, any variety of flowers and vegetables.—T. J. HAW- 

KINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

DEA, Hawkins’ *’ Wonder of the Age,” 
J- warranted to yield half as much again as any Pea in 
cultivation, a richly flavoured Marrowfat, price 3s. per quart. 
Unsolicited testimonial from Mr. Thomas Marriott, Castle 
Donnington, Derby: “The Wonder of the Age Pea is the 
best I ever gr ew.”—Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

rjUCUMBER SEED.—Telegraph, Tender and 
yj True, Marquis of Lorne, and Duke of Connaught, 
twenty seeds for 6d.—Testimonial: Heaton Nursery, Man¬ 
chester.—“ I have much pleasure in recommending the Cu 
cumber seeds I had from you. I had nineteen plants out of 
twenty se eds.”—F. W. Rose. _ 

O WEET PEAS should now be sown. I have a 

•3 fine large white and beautiful carmine, both very dis¬ 
tinct and handsome, price 6d. per packet.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

PELARGONIUMS—Regal, Show or Fancy; 

-J- nice sized plants from single pots, 3s. dozen, 20s. 100.— 
T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. Ux b ridge. 

nYCLAMEN, finest strain grown. — Having 
Vs purchased the entire stock of one of the largest growers 
of this Btately flower, I can offer good bulbs at 3s. per doz. 
—T. J. HAWKIN8, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbrldgt. _ 

rjHRYSANTHEMUMS.—From a selection of 

yj 200 of the most distinct and showy varieties: cuttinis 
Is. per dozen. Cs. 100.-T. J. HAWKINS. F.Ru.8., Hn- 
lingdon Hevth. Oxbridge. _ 

ARUM eethiopica — Special attention is 
£x drawn to this beautiful winter-dowering bulb, easily 
cultivated, and so useful for decorative purposes. Small 
size, 3s., large ditto, 8s. per doz.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hilling¬ 
don Heath, UxDridge. __ 

T ILIUM AURATUM.—A fine case of these 

J-J princely flowers, easily cultivated without heat, and sur¬ 
passing all others of same tribe, price Is. each, or 9s. per 
dozen.-T. J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath. Uxbrid ge._ 

•"TUBEROSE, deliciously scented white flower, 

-L easily grown, Btrong roots 5s. dozen ; Gladioli, extra 
fine bulbs, 2s. 6tL dozen.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge. _ 

QERANIUM SEED.—Mis. Pollock, Black 

VX Douglas, Prince biherwin i, Mrs. Turner, Giyrtal Palace 
Gem, and all tbe others of note. ICO seeds. 3a. fid.—T J 
H AWKINS, Hillingdon Fea*\ Uxbridg e. _ 

H AWKINS’ 68., 10s., 20»., and 40s. Collection 

of Vegetable Seeds will be found the cheapest invest¬ 
ment of the day: all seeds aro guaranteed of the best 
quality, and all intermediate profit*, can be dispensed with, 
and at least 20 per cent, saved by buying director the grower. 
T. J. HAWKINS, Florist and Seed Farmer, Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge. 

•hALSIES, POLYANTHUS, PANSIES, and 

u VIOLETS.—Choice collection in sturdy little plants. 
Daisies, single and double, red and white, 2s. dozen ; 
Polyanthus, gold laced. 3e. dozen ; Pansies, large exhibition 
varieties, 2s. dozen; Violets in variety. 2s. dozen.—T. J. 
HAW KIN8, Hillin gdo n Heath, Uxbridg e. 

TYAHLIAS and GLADIOLI.—A fin© collection 

XX of double Dahlias, over 150 varieties ; good tubers, each 
sufficiently strong to throw up many cuttings, 5s. dozen. 
Gladioli bulbe, fine assortment; have large quantity on 
hand, will clear at Is. fid. per dozen.-T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

HUTTINGS strike freely now.—Pelargoniums, 

yj Is. dozen, 8s. 100; variegated Geraniums, 8s. 100, Is 6d. 
dozen ; plain or Zonal ditto, fis. 100; Fuchsias, all the best 
varieties, Is dozen, fis. 100; Begonia. 1% 6*1. dozen : Coleus. 
100 named varitties, 2s. dozen, 12s. 100. T. J. HAWKINS. 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ _ 

TTLGETaBLE SEEDS.—Buy direct of the 

V grower and save intermediate profits. Hawkins’ guinea 
collection is a marve l of cheapness, and surpasses in quality 
and quantity all other collections offered. It embMlies 
10 pints of Pena and 10 pints of B«ans, besid* a » various 
and good supply of all other vegetable »e»ds. and is carriage 
f ree.—T. J. HAWKIN S, Hil lingdon H eath, Uxbridge. 

"V7EGETABLE SEKD>. — Hawkins’ Guinea 

V collection is a marvel of cheap* eis, and among other 
things contains one quart of his “ Wonder of the A*e * Peu. 
Hundreds of testimonials move this collection to surpass any 
other-T. J. HAWKINS, F.Ji f! R.. JIill r.gd« p Hrnth, 

uuhrMit. Original from 


CORNELL UNR 
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[Fra. 24, 1885. 


AUR descriptive Floral and Vegetable Catalogue 
v witn cultural directions is now ready. It contains upwards 
of 1000 varieties of flower seeds and all the leading vegetable 
seeds. Catalogue, with a packet of finest Single Dahlias or 
other reed, six Btami» —C OLLI NS BROS. 4 GABRIEL. 

C 0 £rf COLLECTION “OF VEGETABLE 

UUi SEEDS contains 2 pts. Peas, 1 pt. Broad 
Beans, 1 pt. French Beans, 1 pkt. Borecole, 1 pkt. Broccoli, 
1 pkt. Celery, 1 oz. Carrot, 1 pkt. Lettuce, 1 pkt. Onion. 1 os. 
Cress, 1 oz. Mustard, 1 oz. Radish, 4 oz. Turnip, i oz. Parsnip, 
1 pkt Cabbage, 1 pkt. Savoy, 1 pkt. Cauliflower, 1 pkt. Vege- 
table Marrow, 1 pkt. Cucumber above, with names.— 
COLLINS BROS, 4 GABRIEL. 

EQUALLY LIBERAL COLLECTIONS. No. 1, 

JJ 10b. fid. ; No. 2. 18a. ; No. 3., 28«.; No. 4, 40b. ; No. 5, G3s. 


-COLLINS BROS. & GABRIEL 

TTYACINTH Us CAN DICANS, white, a m.v 

■LL jestic, perfectly hardy, late flowering bulbous plant, 
height 3 ft. to 5 ft. Extracted from Tht Garden , February 
3. 1883 : *• The flowers of this Hjacinth, in my opinion, rival 
those of the Tuberose and White Lupageria in purity and 
ioibstauce, and they emit a delicate perfume.' 4a. 6 d. per 
d oz. : fid. each, delivered.-C<»LL1NS BROS. 4 GABRIEL, 

ALADIOLUS GANDAVEN^Ls, beautiful un- 
VJ named seedlings, 2 s. per doz., free. Collections of choice 
exhibition kinds, 4b., 6 e., and 9s. per doz. ; brenchleyensis, 
Ps. Gd^per 10 0., free.-CO LLlNH BR OS, k GAB R1 EL. 

L ILIUM AURATUM.— Fine large bulbs, sure 

to give satisfaction, Is. each, 9s. dozen ; lancifoliuin. or 
speciosum ruhrum and roseum, large bulbs 5s. dozen, 

delivered.—COLLINS BROS, k GABRIEL._ 

■PUBEROSES may be had in flower almost 

X throughout the year by successions! pianting. Now is 
a good time to plant. The Pearl, a fine dwarf variety, 4s. 6 d. 
doz.: six for 2*. fid., three for Is. 3d., free. — COLLINS 
BRQ 8 . 4 GABRIEL. _ 

T7 EtffeTABLE SEEDS.—Our advantage over 

V other firms. One of our partners for the past eleven years 
has been constantly amought the growers of Covent Garden 
Market; it U thus we are able to buy from best stocks only. 
Do not be mislead by advertisers who state all seeds are 
grown on their own farms. —COLLINS B ROS. & GABRIEL 

no VENT GARDEN MARKET has a world 

v renowDed reputation for choice florist flowers (our re¬ 
marks in the preceding advertisement applies to these also). 
The following Is. per pkt., from the finest strains ol - 
tainahle ; Balsams, Begonias, Calceolaria. Carnation, Cinc- 
rtrias, Cyclamen, single Dahlias, Geraniums (Zonal and 
Noae^ay^.Polyanthus, Primula, 4c.—COLLINS BROS. k 

TTAbDY ANNUALS.—12 finest selected varie- 

J-L ties, large packets, 2 s.. free: 12 smalitr ditto. Is. 2 d., 
free: 12 finest half hardy Annuals, large packets, 2s. fid , 
free; 12 * mailt r ditto, Is. 4d., free. Cultural direction* 
when to sow, 4c., on each packet.—COLLINS BROS. & 
GABRIEL. 

TTARDY PERENNIAL SEEDS.-12 finest se- 

•LL lected varieties. 2 s.fid., free : half-hardy perennials, 10 ho- 
lected varieties. 2s. fid., free. If purchasers desire certain 
Borts included in collection, please state.—COLLINS BROS 
k GABRIEL. _ 

OTOCK (dwarf German Ton-week), mixed, 6d. 

W and Is. per packet; Aster (Fs«ony-flowered), mixed, 6 d. 
and Is. per packet; Aster (dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered), 
mixe 1 , 6 d and Is. per packet. These are the finest German 
pot-saved reeds, and not to be compared with ground-saved 
seeds often sent out as best. -COLLINS BROS. 4 GABRIEL 

A NEMONE NEW VICTORIA GIANTTmixed, 

single.—Flowers twice as large as the ordinary single, and 
colours more brilliant, very fine. Ranunculus (uew French), 
large flowered, very rigorous growers, either 5a. fid. per 100, 
Is. per doz., free: both these are offered with great con¬ 
fidenc e.— C O LLINS BRO S. 4 GABR IEL. _ 

B EDDING PLANTS as grown for Covent 
Garden Market. Addresses now entered for catalogue, 
to be sent when ready.—COLLINS BROS. 4 GABRIEL, 
39. Waterloo Road, London. S.E. 


)SKS, CHEAP RUSES.— 350 kinds to choose 

from. Good plants of Hybrid Ferpetuals, dwarf 
bushes, Gs. and 7s. per doz. : varieties for 18S2, 18s. jier doz ; 
standards, 18s. per doz. ; half standards, 15s. per do/.. ; 
cheaper per 100: package free - catalogue free on applica¬ 
tion.—A. MOFFAT 4 SON, Botanic Nurseries, Biggles¬ 
wade, Bed.\ 


OCIIOOLMAkSlER.— I he best new Apple and 
Kp°d for exposed situations. First-class Certificate 
R.H.8. ; Btrong maidens, 7s. 6d each. Coloured plate, six 
stamps.—Particulars post free, from THOMAS LAXTON. 
Bedford. 


T AXTON S SANDY PRIZE ONION.-The 

J-J finest of the white Spanish type. Seed saved from large 
prize bulbs only, Is. fid. per packet.—THOMAS LAXTON 
Bedford 

fJITOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS.-Mr. N. 

V-f Davis begs to say his new Catalogue of Chrysanthemum* 
Is now ready; as well as fully describing the 600 varieties which 
forms his splendid collection, this catalogue gives full particu- 
lars m to cultivation, with many hints to enau*e success in 
bringing the blooms to show quality, Bent poet freo one stamp 
or with one dozen strong healthy cuttings, la. 2d , correctly 
named ; 25 for 2s. 3d.; 50 for 4s. ; 100 for 7a 6d. For pur- 
selection and new varieties see catalogue. — N. 
DAVIS, 66, Warner Road, Camberwi 1L 

T?X H1BITION G LADIOLI AND'LJLIUMS~ 

-LI Vigorous bulbs, 9s., 12s„ ISs., and 24s. per dozen* 
descriptive catalogues on application. — AUSTIN 4 
McASLAN, Glasgow. Established 1717. 

GARDEN SEEDS.—All new and established 

varieties of merit, most carefully selected ; descriptive 
catalogues on application.—AUSTIN 4 McASLAN, Glasgow. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS^ Rooted ™t.W* 

V-f ready shortly from a choice collection of all the best 
varieties, 2s. doz., 12s. 100, post free; orders hooked now 
Catalogue, with cultural directions, one stamn.—W F. 
BOYCK, 87, Yerbury Road, Holloway, London, N 

E arly - flowering chrvsanThe 

MUMS (flower from July to November)—Now is the 
time to strike cuttingR. Is. 2d. per doz , post free ; rooted 
cuttings, ready shortly, 2s^ per doz. Catalogue, with cultural 
directions, one stamp —W. E. "" " - 

Holloway. London. 1ST 


. BOYCE, 87, Yeibury Road, 


ANK41 ONE JAI'ONICA ALBA.-Just the 

w : d0M ”. or 4d. per root (free). 

—WAYMOI TH, Sparnon, Torquay. [4*i96 
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•THE LYON LEEK, unnvailed for show 

JL purposes, grows to the enormous length of 20 inches and 
3 inches in diameter. Is. fid. per pocket, post free. Oatolgouet 
of new and choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Potatoes, 
Gladioli 4c., for 1883, gratis and post free.-STUART 4 
MEIN. Seedsmen, Kelso, N B._ 

TViTElN’S No. 1 CABBAGE, the largest and 

xVX best early variety in existence. Splendid for show pur¬ 
poses. Is. per ounce post free.—STUART 4 MEIN, Kelad, 
N B.___ 

•THE LYON l.KEK, unrivalled for show 

purposes, grows to the enormous length of 20 inches by 
3 inches in diameter, 4 lbf. weight, Is. 6 d. per packet, post 

tree.—STUART 4 MEIN, Kelso, N.B.__ 

AHOU DE BURGHLEY, quite a new vegetable, 

VJ between a Broccoli and a Cabbage, flavour deliciouB ; may 
be had in usa the whole winter and spring. 6 d.. Is. and 2 s. fid. 
per packet, post free —STUART 4 MEIN, Kelso, N B. 

AOLDIE’S BEET, faultless in shape and tex- 

VT ture. colour deep pun»le, almost black ; always carries 
off flnt prize, Is. per pkt., post free.—STUART 4 MEIN, 

Kelso. NVB^___ 

P EAS.—Amateurs’ trial packets of the follow¬ 
ing new show varieties, 6 d. each ; the collection of six 
varieties, 2s. fid., post free—Telephone, Telegraph. John 
Bull. Stratagem, Pride of the Market, Criterion.—STUART 
4 MEIN, Kelso, N.B. _ 

ALA DIOLI.—Finest named show varieties. 

vl Make a grand blaze of colour in autumn ; carefully 
packed and post free, 4s., fis., 9s., and 12s. doz.—STUART 4 
MEIN, Kelso. N.B. 

T ILIUM AURATUM.—We have a large im- 

JLl porta t ion direct from a Lily fanner in Japan, and can send 
enormous bulbs carefully pocked by post at Is. fid. each.— 
STUART 4 MEIN. Kelso. NVR_ 

QCOTCII PINKS, finest laced show varieties, 

G very chaste and lovely, perfectly hardy, Gs. per de z , post 
free. Carnations and Picotees, best named show varieties, 
strong plants, 12s per doz., free— STUART k MEIN, Kelso, 
N.B. 

’ll ' FLORISTS’ FLOWERS.-Pansics 

— (riiow and faucy), Fentstcmons, rhloxes, Pyrethrums, 
Mimulua, Antinhinums, DelphinimnB.Violae, Roses, all from 
Gs. to 9s ;*er dozen. Catalogues fiee.—STUART 4 MEIN, 
Kelso, N.B._ 

pOCKSCOMB, International Prize, dwarf ard 
VJ robust habit, combs of a rich deep crimson, enormous 
size (42 in. long by 16 in. broad) very hi ghly recommended. 
Is and 2s. 6 d. i>er packet, post free.—STUART 4 MEIN, 
Kelso, N.B^ ___ 

ANTIRRHINUM or Snapdragon, saved from 

XX the fineat striped, mottled, ami white-throated varie¬ 
ties, the finest strain in existence. Reed should be sown now 
to bloom in sunmur. fid. per packet, iiost free.—STUART 
4 MEIN. Kelso, N.B._ 

"DRENCH MARIGOLD.—Superb striped, mo.t 

X richly coloured with orange and maroon stripes, very 
full and double. Is. per packet, post free. African, orange 
and lemon, each fid. per packet.—STUART 4 MEIN, Kelso, 

N.B. ____ 

VICTORIA.—The finest flat-pctalled 

variety for show, enormous sized flowers, twelve distinct 
colours, mixed, Is. and 2 s. fid. per packet, post fioo Eetteridgel 
prize quilled. Is. per packet, free.-STUART 4 MEIN, 
Kelso, N.B._ 

OTOCK, large-flowering German, warranted to 

kJ produce the fluesfc spikes of richly coloured flowers 
twelve selected distinct colours, mixed by us. Is. and 2 a. fid. 
per packet, post free.—STUART 4 MEI N, Kelso, N.B, 

F RENCH SECATEURS.—Those handy iustru- 

nmits save an enormous amount of tin e and labour; 
used largely for pruning all kim b of fruit trees and bushes, 
Roses, Vine*, and shrubs ; boxwood handles, 's., 5s., and fin 
each : buffalo hsndleB, 5s. fid., 6s. 6 d., and 7s. 6 d. each ; ivory 
handles (for ladies), 7s. Cd. each ; all jwist free.—STUART k 
MEIN, Kelso, N.B.__ 

S TUART 9c MEIN beg to say that their 

Amateur's Guide and 8 elect Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, Potatoes, Gladioli, 4c., for 1883 is now ready, 
and can be had post free on application.—The Nurseries and 
Reed Warehouse, Kelso, N.B. 


rj.LOBE ARTICHOKES.—Fine young tuckers 

VX at fin. per dozen. Jerusalem Artichokes, Is. 2d. par peck 
of 14 lbs. The finest variety of Brompton Stock fid. per pkt. ; 
and the much valued Chou de Burghley at 2s. 6d. per pkt. ; 
trade price on application—IL GILBERT, Burghley, Stam¬ 
ford. 


•TUBEROUS BEGUN I AS.— J am ks King (the 

-L celebrated raiser of new Coleuses) having taken the 
above Begonias in hand for several years, has, by careful 
crossing, succeeded in obtaining a grand strain ; having again 
made a series of crosses, begs to offer seed from such in 
2s. fd. and 5«. packets; price to the trade on application.— 
JAMES KING, Florist and Seed Grower, Kowsham, 
Aylesbury. 

A N EM ONE ,TAFONICXALBA.—Extra7trong 

XX Bplendid plants, very free flowering, should he in every 
garden ; 4 sample plants la, 2s. 6d. dozen, 16s. 100, free.— 
HY. GODFREY, Nurseryman, Stourbridge. 

pUCHARIS AMAZONICA, or CTuroh Lily 

JJ (white.)—Very large flowering bullis, in splendid grow¬ 
ing condition. Is. fid. each. 15«. dozen; smaller, 6s., 9s., and 
12s. doz. n.-HY. GODFREY, Stourbridge. 


Z ONAL PELARGONIUMS.—Annual ofltr of 

surplus stock potted singly in 3-inch pots in autumn. 
Vesuvius, per 100, 7s. ; Fire King, splendid bedding scarlet, 
per 100, 8s. ; M. de Lesseps, large scarlet, fine habit, per 100, 
108. To be sent early in March; orders booked at once; 
cash before sending: not less than 50 of any variety sent.— 
HENDER 4 RONS' Nursery, Plymouth. 


TNIMENSE Surplus Stock of Hardy Garden 

J- Flowers, also Pansies and Violas ; one price, la. dozen ; 
transplanted stock. Guinea permanent garden collection 
increased to thirty dozen : half, 12s.; catalogue free.—JOHN 
I’IRTE 4 00., Stechford, Birmingham. 

C[INGLE DAHLIA SEED saved from Ware’s 

kJ varieties of 1882; very choice colours, ranging from 
white to deep purple and crimson ; pickets 7d. and 13d , 
with cultural directions. A choice strain of Balsam, very- 
double, at 13. 1—W. COADE , Man na mead, Plymmith. J4682 

B EECHWOOD PARK MELON seeds; ex* 

quisite flavour, and ripen like Cucumbers ; 20, la.; or ex¬ 
change for good greenhouse seeds.—Mrs. CHILDE, Bridg¬ 
north, Shropshire. f4691 


“ LOADSTONE,” 

TTAV1NG for the jiatt six years enjoyed ;h- 

JLL kind and liberal patronage of many pat roan o' i 
Exchange and Mart paper, ventures to step out fr.x ^ 
ranks of the “ Successful Amateur," and ec-Ucit ti. 
exteuded nupport and larger confidence given to tn,_. 
gardening, and will In future gladly execute any order*.k* 
ever comprehensive, as well as the smaller po*ul ocn 0 , 
flowers of a high class supplied at a day s notice, by 1 h>t > 
telegram, for table, bouquets, or hair decoration. ‘ Lu ■ 
stone " trusts she may continue to feel the practical ;r.;re 
of her old friends will not abate* and. in thanking tht si. 
past favours, to say that to be able to comply with tb* se¬ 
rous enquiries, and the very largo patronage she hi* Lith-r. 
enjoyeti, that this step has been made (a nece*aty.-F«nuf 
2,1853._ 


t JR EDS that everybody can grow, andwilL* 

> cced with.—LOADSTONE’S RPKClALITIDi-.Ll u. 
Seeds detailed below are favourite and tried strata, »:•> 
best testimonials are their popularity with my patrjG*. i;. 
have bought of me with regularity for post six kasoex TL-- 
are selected as being “useful for cutting," ‘'sbovyisis 
garden,” and easily grown on every good onlirarysid, 
the most inexperienced amateurs, who olten get "u*ps*i 
with ganlening" simply because they do not know tht 
things to grow, and consequently faiX 

T OA DSTO N E S'Ti ) FCTa LITIES, lS83Sf««. 

JJ —Welsh Wonder Onion, peculiarly adapttd for L-s-j 
soils, very hardy and symmetrical, oz., 2s 6J ; tue r. 
Davids Webh Leek seed. 2s. per oz ; Cardiff i v.< 
Cucumber (true), nine seeds, la fid —J. LOADiTt'SL 
Llanel-y, Carmarthenshire 

IVJ'iGHT-SUEcsTED Sl'OUK, delightfully in 

XI grant, for window or greenhouse culture, sik 
oiien ground ; emits yiowerful perfume after rain; pici-i 
fre«h seed 13 stamps.—J. LOADSTONE, Llane lly. 


(lOLD&N QUEEN MIGNONEITE qute 

VJ novelty, also Miles' Spiral (true), both uae>iuxli:-: i: 
pot culture; large packets of each, 2a; Pm*'« V:*i 
Mignonette, best for bedding, throws up ipleniil 
bloom, deliciously fragrant; seed saved tine self-tesici c?u. 
oz.. 2a.; large pockets. Is., frea.—J. JLOADSTONL, LLut. 
Q »rm?trt.hei)shiro. _ 

I 1 WAlif SUN FLU WEK, pretty for bouq ir^ 

J-r very double, orange with chocolate aisc, s-r»n i*. l j 
open ground. Large packet lv stamps—J. DJAli8T0>; 
Llanelly, Carmarthenshire. 

OWKET PEAS, sow now, every colour mi pm, 

O brilliant, sweet, as supplied last season loz.llpf^l, 
10 sta mps. — J. LOADSTONE, Llanelly, O artnarthriL-L.* 

s r G THEODORE dwarf Nasturtium, 


If INI 
lx tru 


true scarlet bedder, black foliage, sui»eriorn.Gtnx -j 
continueil mass of bio5m until November. Seed* frjic sal 
supplied last season, oz. Is. 9iL. or good packet, 12 rta„;» 
free.—J. LOADSTONE, Llanelly. Carmarthenihire 


pAKMlNE CANDYTUFT, Dminett’s id 

VJ strain, dwarf habit. Beds sowu with thi* rant;; pi 
sent one miss of vivid carmine bloom; oz.. Is. >1 ; t w 2 
-J. LOADSTONE, Albion House, Llanelly, Carnur.kl 
shire. 


T OADjTONE recommends stamps rtm;r: l 
JJ for orders over 53 . in value should be regi•!«>:■ 1 ; l 
ollice orders should be made payable to, and are mu:: 
ferred by J. LOAD STONE, Llanelly. Carm art befl.<h h*f 

A CUCUMBER for everybody’s 

—Daniels* Perfection Ridge, culti rat?d nr < 
Vegetable Marrows: does well in the sm vilest garCfn. 
prolific; nine seeds, 7d. Moore's Cream Marrow eeri-, :.i 
for 7d., free.—J. LOADSTONE. LUncIly. C'armwthfe!^ 

T ILIUM AURATUM, picked bulbs, mu h ii 

JJ will bloom splendidly this season, six free. 5i fil. r v . 1 
stiimps.—J. LOA DSTONE. L lanell y, Carmart bemh-J: 

T AKGE French Kanuucnlus. remarkably r:. 

Jj rou* growers in any ordinary soil, colears larp? - 1 
beautiful than any variety, extremely usefnl .1 

flowers are wanted in quantity, fifty tillers, 
bed, 3s. 9d., free; best time plant.—J. LOAl*?>>- 
Llanclly, Carmarthenshire. _ 

"PRIGHT IJZ)VVERS FOR SPRlKO.-j 

JJ single Anemones, all colours, 2s.; large douU> #*'- 
25 for 2s. fill. ; uew Giant Anemone, flowers inx*^ 
dy out doors, best to« 
Ca rmar fchenghire. __ _ 

P EARL TUBEROSE, greatly in denvtu: 

bouquets, bulton-holos, perfume exquisite, cress; ■ • 
grows in any greenhouse, and flourishes in op& *-«- 
„tarted in bottom-heat. Four large bulbs. Is. ^ ■ - ; 
4 8 . 6 d.-J. LOADSTONE, Lla nelly, Caimartheashi.*? 

lV/fELONS. — Hero of Lockinge an-i ; ' 

xTJL Golden Gem carried all horticultural pni« l 5 ' 
them. 1882; admirably adapted amariur gro»*n;- f ‘- 
lsjkl., free - J. LOA DSTONE, Llanelly._ 

TTY BRID GLADIOLI.—Remarkable for Kiri: 
-LL ness, beauty, distinctness, and ceitainty cf h ■ 
dozen,'‘3s fid. Plant now Gladiolus brenchleyensis. vd / 
brilliant scarlet, 100 , 6 s ; 6 . Is ; ad unusually to* : 

J. L O ADSTONE, Llanelly, Carmarthvnshira ., 

SUNFLOWERS.—American Mammoth \lsr.-i- 

O variety grown ; seed saved from enonnoui besi: -J 
packet, 12 stamps; also dwarf Sunflowers, eharas* t -■ 
flowers.-J. LOADSTONE. Llanelly._ _ 


fifteen stamps, free ; all hardy out ( 
J. LOAD StONF . , Lla nelly, Carman 


OEND for 14 Loadstone s Floral Budget, 

O favour.to showy annuals. Is. 9d., free. A 
“Your Floral Budget made my garden more P. T '-*• 
collection at 10 s. fid b ought e lsewhere."__ 

< JORNPOW ERS, azure blue, German ^ 

xJ flower; also pure white Corollowenv charKf^ ** 
flowers; large packets 12 stamps each ; sow now o?« Z''-' 
-J. LO ADSTONE. Llan elly._ 

SCABIOUS. — Carnation-like blo:-tn?. : r * 

O favourite Covent Garden for cutting: lar? pa-'e*’. 
all colours 12 stamps, free.-—J. LOADSTONE 
Carmarth enshire. _____ 

■DRENCH DWARF POPPItS. - Make ^ 

X garden without trouble. Grow anywhere; ciar*-^* 
bright; greatly pleased all patrons latt sea^ia 
from bed 8 yards square, large packet. Is.: oanoes, ^ *■ 

J. LO ADSTONE, Llanelly, Carmarth enshhrg._ 

TTYACINTH US C AN DICANS i .roducv; ‘ 
II 5 feet. Pure white, bell-shaped flowers, usefJ _ 
quets. Handsome specimens for beds or vase,. t« l*% ? e. 
in effect; three bulbs, guaranteed bloom, 25.; fm n - ■ - " 
STONE, Llanelly, Carmarthenshire. 
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TTARKNESS'carefully-selected bulbs for pot or 

XL garden culture, all strong bulbs to bloom well this season 
Magnificent L. auratum. Is. each ; three, 2s. 9d ; six, 5s. L. 
lancifolium roseum and rubrum, 8d. each ; three, Is. 6d ; six, 
2a. ftl.; twelve, 5s. L. tigrinum, 4d. each ; six. Is. 9d ; twelve, 
3r. L. candidum, six. Is. 9d. ; twelve, 3s. The rare double 
Tiger Lily, fd. each ; three, 2s. : six, 3s. 6<L Splendid double 
Tuberose, “ The Pearl," three. Is. 3e. ; six, 2s. ; twelve, 3s. 6d. 
Beautiful named Gladioli, six, 3s. ; twelve, 5s. 6d. G. brench- 
leyensia, Is. dozen; G. *' The Bride," fine for cutting, six, 
Is. 6d ; twelve. 2s. 6d. Early-flowering scarlet Gladioli, Is. 
dozen; Tigridia or Tiger flower, rix, Is. 6d. ; twelve, 2s. 9d. 
Superior French Ranunculi, six, 9d. ; twelve, Is. 3d. Ane¬ 
mone japonica alba, handsome autumn-flowering plant, 6d. 
each ; six, 2s. 6d. ; twelve, 4s. 6d. Orders of 5s. 6d. and above 
carriage paid to any railway station in England. Scotland, 
and Wales, and to Liverpool for Ireland.—IIARKN ESS 4 
SONS, Nurserymen, Bedale.__ 

TVTAGNIFICENT LIL1UM AURATUM.— 

Large, sound, selected bulbs, will produce from five to 
twelve flowers, Is. 3d. each : three 3s. : six. 6s. 6d., carriage 
pauL-HARKNESS>_80NS, Lily Bulb Importers, Bedale. 

BEAUTIFUL NAMED IRIS, invaluable for 

X) herbaceous borders ; twelve strong roots of the finest 
varieties, all colours, named separately, 5s., carriage paid.— 
HARKNE8S A 80NS, Bedale. _ 


pjHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS.-Beat ex- 

yJ hibition varieties, large-flowering, Pompone. Japanese, 
Ac Twelve pairs, correctly named, Is. 9d., carriage paid. 
HARKNEH8 k 8QN8. Nurserymen. Bedale._ 


TIAISIES for spring bloom, mixed colours, 100, 
3s. 9d., 50. 2s. ; Canterbury Bells, double and single. 
Mac, white, due. rose, purple, Ac., strong two-year-old 
plants. 100, 5s. 6d., 50, 3s., all carriage paid.-HARKNESS 
A SONS, Bedale. 

OWEET WILLIAMS.—“ Carter's finest in the 

O world," crimson, scarlet, white. Auricula-eycd, and finest 
double, large two-year-old plants, will be one mass of bloom 
this summer, 100. 3 a. 9cL, 50, 2s. 6<L, carriage paid.—HARK- 

NESS k SONS, Bedale.__ 

\hj ALLFLOWEKS for spring bloom.—Covent 

» » Garden Red, Cloth of GoUL Harbinger, Purple King, 
Golden Tom Thumb, Belvoir Castle. Youngs B'ood-red, 
100 strong plant*, 3s. 9d., 50.2s., carriage paid.- HARKNESS 
k SONS, Bedale. 

B OSES ! ROSES ! 1 —Twelve strong plants of 

-Lu the best for exhibition or decorative purposes, including 
the magnificent A. K. Williams, best Rose in cultivation, 
carriage paid IQs. 6<L — HARKNES8 k SONS, Bedale, 
Yorkshire. 

G ladioli i gladioli i—to lovers of this 

beautiful autumnal flower.—12 grand varieties, in¬ 
cluding Jupiter, Orpheus, Leaiuler, Legouvd, Ac. (usually sold 
2s 6d. each), 10 b. 6d. ; 24. .£1. carriage paid.—HARKNE8S 
A SONS, Nurserymen, Bedale. 

C HRYSANTHEMUMS ! CHRYSANTHE- 

MUM8 !—J. WALLACE, F.R.H.8., has thousands of 
prize Chrysanthemums now ready in 700 varieties. Struck 
plants, 2s. dot, 12s. 100; cuttings, Is. 3d. doz., 8e. 100; 12 
choice Ivies (named), 6e. : 12 choice Auriculas, 4s. ; herbaceous 
and alpine plants, 20s. 100; pot plants of Dahlias, all varieties, 
*s. dot, 30s. 100 ; sent free; cash with order.—Rose Nursery, 
Abbots Langley, Herts. 


1 0 PACKETS HARDY OR TENDER 

X^J ANNUALS, six 2d. and six Id. packets Is., post free 
Is. 2d., in illustrated descriptive packets.—W. CULLING- 
FORD. Forest Gate, London. E. 

1 9 PACKETS VEGETABLE SEEDS, six 2d. 

J-CS and six Id. packets Is., post free Is. 2d. ; Onion. Cauli¬ 
flower, Cabbage, Carrot, Parsnip, Ac.—W. CULLINGFORD, 
Forest Gate, London, E. 


pRUIT TREES.—Pyramid Apples and Pears, 

1- best sorts, good plants, 6s., 9s., and 12s. per doz. ; Straw- 
berries, 2a. 6d. per 100; Roses—La Grifferafo Rose cuttings 
for stock, 1 b. per 100, 7s. 6d. per 1000, cash. Dwarf H.P. 
Roses, all the leading varieties, 7s. per doz., 60s. per 100.— 
WM CLIBRAN k SON. Oldfield Nursery. Altrincham. 

(Chrysanthemums i chrysanthe- 

yJ MUMS ! !—Cuttings now ready of several hundred 
rarieties, our selection. Is. 6d. per doz., 8s. per 100. The col- 


^JHEAP, VERY FINEST NEW SEEDS, 

* Guaranteed.—Our new Illustrated Seed Catalogue, 
vholesale and retail priced, is now ready. It contains more 
han 5000 varieties or flower and vegetable seeds, of which 
•bout 1000 are to be bad in Id. packets (u*ual 3d. packets), 
kbout 300 various 8tocka, 400 various Asters, all enumerated, 
.nd each colour distinctly described; 1500 varieties miscel- 
ancous flower seeds f comprising florists' flowers (all 
uaranteed finest strains in existence), annuals, greenhouse 
nd hothouse nlauts, ornamental shrubs, Ac., Ac. Agricul- 
ural seeds. Vegetable seeds in finest choice and variety. 
Ill at about one half, and many much less than one half, the 
rdinary rates, and all guaranteed to be true to name, pure, 
nd only of the finest quality. All the seeds carriage free, 
fatalogue free on application.—H. SCHMELZKR A CO., 
1. Watei loo Street, Glasgow 


vTOW READY.—Sanders new Pansy List for 

-v 1883. containing many beautiful illustrations of new 
'anries, cultural information, and a variety of othei matter, 
ent post free for four penny stamps, said stamps to be de- 
ucted from first order given. Order at once. — WM. 
ANDERS .The Gardens, Leek, Staffordshire. 
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READY. — Chrysanthemum cuttings, 

from 300 selected varieties. Is. per doz., post free.— 
ITM. BANDERS, The Gardens. Leek, Staffordshire. _ 

PELARGONIUMS— Six choice varieties for 

- 2s. 6d_, namely. Prince of Wales, Caotain Raike\ Doctor 

rasters, Digby Grand, Marie Lemoine, Ac.: strong plants, 
irefully packed in box free by pod or rail.—A. SWANSON 
lorist, Barton-on-Humber, Lincolnshire._ 


) LD Crimson Clove Carnations, 3d. doz., or 
Is. Id. 100.-W. CHAPMAN, 17, Union Street, near 
bristchurch, 8tratford, Essex. _(4705 

BEAUTIFUL IVIES (gold and silver varie- 

J gated); six named varieties for 2s. 6d.; Honey- 
ickles, four for Is. ; White Pinks, good rooted plants, 7d. 
•r doz.—H. WHEELWRIGHT, Rose Cottage, New Street, 
Idswinford. Stourbridge._ 


POTATOES. — I have pleasure in offering 

Myatt's Ashleaf, Flukes, and Magnum Bouunos at 10s. 
sr cwt. ; Early Rose, 8s , and Scotch Champion, 7s. 6d per 
rt ; German Reds, 7s. per bag, free on rail, for cash with 
•cler.—CHAS. PRIDI^AUX, Motcombe, Shaftesbury, 
orsefc. 
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4000. Azaleas, Camellias, &c. 4000. 

TWELVE splendid Azalea intlica, well set 

-L with flower buds, in best varieties for forcing, including 
whites, 24s., 30s., and 42s. dozen. Twelve splendid Camellias, 
in best varieties. 25s.. 30s.. and 42s. dozen See Catalogue, 
free.—W. M. CROWE. Boleya Nursery, Upton, Essex. 

Winter-flowering Carnations. 
•TWELVE strong plants in six best varieties, 

X in 54 s pots, 7s. 6d.doz., 55s. per 100 : in 48s, 15s. and 18e. 
dozen. See catalogue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, 
Uptou. Essex. 

6000 Cyclamen perslcum. 6000 

A LL from the finest procurable strains. Good 

plants by post, 2 b. 6d. dozen : larger in pots, 3s. 6d. and 
5s. dozen.— M. W OROWF, Ro1*«yd Nursery, Upton. Essex 

Border Carnations. 

•TWELVE fine varieties to name, including old 

-L crimson (true) and white Cloves, 6s. 6d.; Dewer varieties, 
ft*, and 12s. per dozen. Strong plants by post or in pots. See 
catalogue, free by post. 

W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nurseiy, Upton, Essex. 

10,000 Gloxinias. , 10,000. 

HOOD strong tubois, erect and drooping varie- 

vX ties, of the finest possible quality, fully equal to named 
varieties at four times the price, 6s. dozen, 40s. per 100. See 
catalogue, post free. 

W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 

Zonal Geraniums for pot culture, s. d. 

12 splendid double varieties.4 0 

12 „ ,. „ (uew).6 0 

12 „ single .3 6 

12 „ „ „ (new).5 0 

All autumn-struck plants by post or in pots. See catalogue, 
post free. 

W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 

Fuchsias I Fuchsias !! s. d. 

12 Best Exhibition Fuchsias, double varieties .. .. 3 0 

12 ., single .2 6 

See catalogue, post free. 

W. M, CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 

10,000. Tuberous Begonias. 10,000 

THESE beautiful flowers only require sufficient 
-I protection to keep them from frost, and are unrivalled 
either for greenhouse or growing outdoors. The tubers are 
now dormnnt and in fine condition for sending out. Good 
tubers, in mixed colours, 3a. 6d. and 5s. per dozen ; very fine 
tubers (much too large for post), in distinct colours, scarlet, 
rose, magenta, pink, white, 9s. and 12s. dozen. These latter are 
of the finest procurable quality, and will be found equal to 
named varieties at treble the price. (See catalogue, post 
fr ee.)—W . M. CROWE. Boleyn Nurser y, U pton. Ess ex. 

10,000. Ferns 1 Ferns!! Ferns!! I 10,000. 
TWELVE fine Stove and Greenhouse Ferns, 

A including Maiden-hairs, Pteris, Lomarias, Cyrtomiuma, 
Doodias. Ac., good plants in pots or by post, 4s. ; larger, in 
4-in. and 5-iu. pots, 9s and 12s. dozen. Gold and Silver 
Ferns, Gymnograiuma Martensi, G. decomposita, and G. 
argy. peruviana, 8d. each ; Cheilanthes elf gaus (Lace Fern), 
Is. Tree Ferns, Dickeonia antarctica and Alsophii* australis, 
9d. each. (See catalogue, post free.)—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn 
Nursery, Upton, Essex. 

20,0001 Palms. 201000. 

BALMS are now Bold in thousands by the 

X London florists as small plants in vases for table decora¬ 
tion. They are certain to maintain their popularity, as they 
last a long time in the impure atmosphere of rooms. 12 
distinct varieties, including Arecas, Chanuerops, Coryphas, 
Euteimes, Latanias, Phoenix, 8caforthias, Ac., by post or in 
pots, 6s. Fine plants of Corypha australis, l>atania norbonica, 
and Phoenix recliuata, in 5-in pots. 2s. 6d , 3s. 6d., and 5s. 
each. (See catalogue, post free.)— W. M. CROWE, Bolcyu 
Nursery. Upton. Essex 

AN OPPORTUNITY NOT TO BE LOST.- 

ZX Twelve be*t varieties of Eracris ardentrisima, bya- 
cintha tlora. impressa, Kinghomi. Ac., strong plant-*, by post, 
4s. W. M Crowe can now supply the above, as he has a 
few hundreds more than he requites for growing on. These 
lovely spring-flowering plants only require cool greenhouse 
treatment, and no amateur should omit them from his col¬ 
lection. Strong plants now showing Mower, 1 <s. and 18«. per 
dozen ; see catalogue. Twelve Erica ventricoBa (Heaths) for 
present flowering, l£a. and 24s.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn 
Nursery, Upto n, Essex. 

('•HEAP ENOUGH ; to dear a large herbaceous 

yj bed.—T. L. M A VOS offers all the following in strong 
clumps at 4s. per doz : Iris frctidi'sima variegata, lleliantbus 
Rose. Herbaceous Phloxes (12 choice sorts), 8chizoetylis, 
Sjmphytum officinale variegata, Aquihgia chrysantha. 
Lobelia cardinalis Victoria), Spiraea Filipendula (L-pl, Ane¬ 
mone japonica. Anemone japonica rosea, Anemone japonica 
alba, Pteonia edulis, Lychnis Viscaria fl -pi.. Iberis eorifolia, 
Armeria plantagi iv rosea, Artneria cephalotes rubra, 
Bambusa Metake, Festuca glauca, Pulmonnria variegata 
Thrift for edging (white, rose, and red). Veronica incana. 
Double Primroses (white and lilac), and single white.— 
Apply, T. L. MAY* >S, Highfield Nurseries. Hereford. _ 

■pXTRA, extra, strong Espalier-trained Apples 

XI and Pears, 5 ft. to 6 ft., in order to clear out. T. L 
MAYOS has reduced his price from 5s. to 3s. each -High- 

field Nurseries, Hereford. _ 

TUSSILAGO FRAGl’ ANS (the Winter Hclio- 

X trope).—Strong fragrance of Heliotrope; now in full 
bloom in open air ; very strong plants 4s. per doz.—T. L. 

MAYOS, Hereford __ 

qCHIZOSTYLlS COCCINEA, fine for decora- 

O tion in or outdoors from September to November when 
bloom is scarce; strong clumps of twelve bulbs in each for 4s. 
p er doz —T. L. MAYOS, Hereford. _ 

PLUMS.—Rivers’ Farly Prolific and Victoria 

L in standards and half-standards, from 18s. to 24s. per 
doz ; standard Apples and Pears, 12s. to 18s.; pyramid 
Apples, Pears, and Plums, fruiting trees, 18s. per doz. ; 
smaller, 1 2s.—A pply . T. L. MAYOS, Nurseryman, Hereford . 

PORTUGAL LAURELS, 3 ft. to47t., 4s. jier 

X doz.; 2 ft. to 3 ft., better furuished, 5s. i>er dozen; 
Black Austriau Pines, 4 ft. to 5 ft., 6s. per doz. ; Acacias, 9 ft., 
6s. i>er doz. ; Laburnums, 7 ft. to 8 ft., 12 per dozen ; Lilacs, 
strong bushes, 9s. per doz.; forest trees, strong, from 30s. per 
thousand.—Apply, T. L. MAYOS. Nurseryman, Hereford. 

PERN* AND WILITflOWEKS'FOR THE 

X MILLION.—Ferns in 12 varieties, 5s. 6d per 100 ; Prim¬ 
roses, strong floweriDg plant.*, 3i. per 100 ; collections of 1000 
wi'd flowers in 20 varieties 1 e. 1 t carriage free for £1 Is— 
" WTLDFLOWER," Lindow common, Wilroslow, Cheshire. 
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HHARMING ROSES ON OWN ROOTS.- 

The following four choice varieties, nice small healthy 
plantB, 3e. 8R, free to any addrers : Oloire de Dijon, Isabella 
Sprunt, Souvenir d’EliBe, and 8. d’un Ami, nice for pot 

c ulture.—MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, Preston. _ 

TVA'OST lovely binj*le Dahlia Seed from collection 

-LVX containing some very beautiful varieties, all colours, 
mixed, 6d. and Is., pocked free with cultural directions.— 
MOR LEY k OO., Fu lwood, Preston. _ 

THE beautiful yellow cold house Orchid, 

X Cypripedium Calceolus, Is, Id., tree; two. Is. 9d., free ; 
requires no specinl treatment; sound imported crowns.— 

MORLEY A C O., Fulw ot d. Preston._^_ 

P 00T of the pretty rose-coloured, cold house 

Xli Orchid, Gymnadenia conopeea (Gnat Orchis), sweet- 
scented. Is. Id., free; two. Is. 9d., free.—MORLEY k CO., 
Fulwoo d, Pr eston.__ 

OTOCK OF CHRISTMAS ROSES ia getting 

O low ; 4 planting roots. Is. 6d., free ; grow in open air, ana 

S roduce their lovely white flowers from Cbrislmas to Lent.— 

IO RLEYA CO ., Fulwood, Preston.__ 

qWEET BRIERS very cheap; thiee plants 
O Is 6d., free. Foliage of this Rose is delightfully scented, 
quite hardy, nice Dr placing among cut flowers, can be grown 
in pots, and forced if desired —MORLEY k CO., Fulwood, 
Preston. 


3 PLANTS beautiful Dutch Honeysuckle, 

Is. 9d., free. Nice for covering walls or trellis work.— 
MORLEY k CO.. Fulwood, IVeston. 


BEAUTIFUL GLAD10LI.-12 blooming bulbs 

X) of this magnificent flower for open border culture, Is. 4d., 
free.—MORL.EY k CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

qUPERB LIL1UM AURATUM.-Two fine 

O blooming bulbs, 2s. 4d., free, or Is. 4d. each, free ; guaran¬ 
teed to give satisfaction.—MOR L EY A CO., Preston. 

ANL Y Is. 6d., free —Four blooming roots of the 

yj delightfully scented double white Tuberose ; spray of 
flower will j>erfume house. With cultuial directions.— 
MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, Preston_ 


AENTIANELLA (Gentianaacaulis).—Two nice 

vX tufts of this lovely old-fashioned flower, which produces 
its exquisite blue flowers in the greatest abundance. Is. 6d , 
fre e; perfectly hardy.—MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

3 CHOICE named Lilies, all different, Is. fid., 
free ; nice for pot or garden culture.—MORLEY A CO. 
Fulwood, Preston. _ 

fjUCUMBER and MELON PLANTS in variety. 

yj —8trong healthy plants, ready for planting out. 9d. each, 
6 e, dozen.- T. J. HAWKINS , Hillin gdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

BRUIT TREES.—Clear ance Sale.—Must now l e 

X cleared within a few days 5 acros of choice well esta- 
lished trees, now in full bearing and offered at less than half 
the value in consequence of the ground being required for 
railway punxmes. Apples, standards, half standards, or 
pyramids, 5 feet and 6 feet, in stem. 12s. per dozen; 
Cherries, 18s. : Damsons, 18s. ; Pears. 12s, ; Gooseberries, 
3 b. dozen: Apricots and Peaches, trained and established, 
3s. each. Special quotation for 100 trees. Taking into con¬ 
sideration the age and quality of the above trees, they will 
be found at least 50 per cent, under market value. — T. 
,T- HAWK1N8. Hillingdon Heath. Uxhtidge. _ 


qPLENDID new, distinct, deep pink, semi- 

G double Zonal Pelargonium, Emily Oasbon.—C asdok A 
Son. Florists, Millfleld, Peterborough. l»eg to announce that 
the above distinct Pelargonium will l>e ready to send out the 
first week in March, 1883. Full description, with opinions of 
the p ress and price, post f ree on application._ 

BEST New Single and Double Geraniums of 

X) 1881.—Single blooms of these measure 2\ inches across, 
5s. the dozen, 6, 2s. 6<L; 6 beautiful varieties of Abutilons. 
3s. ; 6 Pteris Ferns in 3 varieties, 3s. ; 12 large flowered 
Chrysanthemums, 2s ; 12 Japanese ditto, 2s. ; 12 Pompone 
ditto. Is. 6<1 ; 12 superb Fuchsias, single and double, 3s. ; 2 
Begonia eiecta lloiibundn. Is. ; 12 Gloxinias, the Erfurt 
strain, 2s. 6<L ; also 50 cuttings or the l>e*.t Zonal Geraniums 
in cultivation for 8s.; all post free —From JDIIN F<>X, 
Floristl Banbury._(4763 

P JLARGONIUMS.— Fine sturdy plants ready 

for early bloom in 4 in. and 6-in. rots es. and fit, par 
dozen, package free, to include Prince of Walw, Captain 
Raikes, Doctor Masters, Digby Grand, Ac.—A. 8WAN80N, 
Florist, Barton-on Humber, Lincolnshire. 


m WILLIAMS’ 

Specialities in Flower Seeds 

FOE 1883 POST FEEE 

Per packet—s. d. 

Williams’ Capsicum Little Gem .. ..10 

Williams’ Prize Cockecomb.2 6 

Single Dahlia, choice 

mixed .10 

If the Beed is sown in heat in Fe¬ 
bruary, the plants will produce 
blooms in the autumn. 

Petunia, choice mixed.. 1 0 

Picotee, choice mixed .. 10 
Pink, extra choice 10 

Polyanthus, prize 

strain . 

Primula sinensis flmbrlata, collections 
of six varieties, containing alba magniflea, Chi* 
wick Red, coccinea, purple, red, and white 

Is. Od. and 2 0 

These have been rpecially prepared to m*et the require¬ 
ments of amateurs and small growers. 

ILLUSTRATED SEED CATALOGUE , 
Postjree on application. 
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B. S. WILLIAMS, 

SEED MERCHANT AND NUR8ERYMAN. 
VICTORIA AND PARADISE NURSERIES 
Upper Holloway, London, N. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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8INGLE DAHLIA SEED, 

M OST carefully saved, not only from “ White 
Queen ” and the beet known (torts, but also from» most 
wonderful collection raised by ft very distinguished amateur, 
whose single Dahlias were far more beautiful than any we 
saw last year. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

Beep Merchants asp Nurs erymen, Worcester^ 

pHttAP AND GOOD PLANTS for rooms; 

\J certain to please ; for foliage, Aralias, Grevilleas, and 

S een Dracaenas; for flowering. Primulas and Monocbreturns 
tjovty mauve); for Perns, Ptei is treraula and Adiantum 

S ubescens, all frem 6d. to Is. each. Plant list free. Chiysan- 
bemum cuttings, Is. 6d. per aoz.; best Virgin Cork, 18s. 6d. 
per cwt. Our noted Bouquets from Is. 6a.; Wreaths and 
Crosses from 5s., constantly forwarded to all parts of the 
United Kingdom — W. BAILEY, Southbomne Winter Gar¬ 
den, near Christchurch. Telegrams to Southbourne. Esta¬ 
blished 1872 

F lower and vegetable seeds in 

PENNY PACKETS.— We have pleasure in offering 
genuine Seeds of last season's growth of the mo6t ropular 
varieties of Flowers and Vegetables in Penny Packets, as 
under : Customer's selection, 100 varieties, 7s. 6d. ; 50 varie- 
ties, 4s ; 25 varieties, 2s. ; 12 varieties. Is. 2d., prot free; 
also by weight at reasonable prices. List for selection, with 
sample packet, on receipt nf penny stamp —ISAAC BRUN- 
N1NG s CO., Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, Great 
Yarmouth 

-| n CHOICE VARlETIKJS OF FLOWER 

i Li SEEDS, post free, 13 stamps ; superior collections, 
2s. 6d., 5s., and 7s. 6d. p free. Unsurpassed Vegetable Seeil* 
In 5s, 7s. ski, and 10s. 6d. collections; a trial respectfully 
solicited; price lists, Ac., free on application.—S. B. ROSE- 
YEAR, Seedsman, Fareham. Hants._ 

L OOK to your Window Plants.—A HANDY 

BOOK on Window Gardening, by H. C. Stewart, 
F R.C 8.. Treasurer to North Saint Marylebone Flower Show 
Committee. 3rd edition. “ It is an excellent book. We re¬ 
commend promoters of window gardening to distribute copies 
among their poorer neighbours."— C a* dt tier's Ma/jazine — 
BARRE TT A SO N, 6,C hurch St., N.W. Price 3d., per post. 3Jd 

N EW DOUBLE NASTURTIUM. -Now ready 

a splendid plant for cool greenhouses. It blooms 
throughout the year. The blooms are as double as a Bose. 
No collection of plants is complete without it. Two plants 
9d., or 2s. 6d. doz.—J. JAMES, Florist, South Knighton, 

Leicester. ______ . 

PELARGONIUMS in all the leading varieties 

X —Strong, healthy, robust plsnts. will make splendid 
specimens. Twelve splendid plants in G-inch pots, put on 
rail free, for 9s. ; price per 100 on application. Catalogue on 
application.—J. JAMES, Nurseryman, South Knighton, 
Leicester. ___ 


PRIZE BELGIAN PANSIES. — All prize 

X flowers; taken several first pi izes ; cheapest catalogue 
published, free on application.—K. MANN, Shadweil, Leeds. 

lUTAGNIFICENT LIL1UM AURATtJM.— 

-Lu- Finest and strongest bulbs, will bloom splendidly. 
M. Verey's new system of importing prevents decay Growers 
of thrse glorious flowers will now be able to procure 
thoroughly sound bulbs. The advantages thus secured can¬ 
not be over erti mated. Numerous testimonials received. 6, 
5s.; 3, 3s., carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans Rd., N.W. 

XTEW canny-coloured Lily, a charming novelty, 

■Ls quite hardy, only a limited number to be disposed of ; 
three, 3e.. carriage paid.— M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road, 
London, N.W. _-_ 

T ILIUM KRAM ERI.—A few good bulbs of 

XJ this extremely beautiful and rare Lily : it is impossible 
to find anything to equal this. Three, 4s. 6d, carriage paid. 
—M. VEREY, 4. Oppidans Road, London, N.W. _ 

T ILIU&F EXIMIUM, true, pure white, and 

JU highly perfumed, blooming early in the season; quite 
hardy; three, 2s. 6d., carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppi- 
dans Road, London, N.W._ 


•PIGRIDIA GRANDIFLORA, a most attrac- 

X tive, free blooming hardy flower, makes beautiful pot 
plants, 3s. doz., carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans 


plants, 3s. doz., carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans 
Road, London, N.W. 

F lower seeds in penny packets 

FOR THE MILLION.—12 packets, Is.; 50 packets, te: 
100 packets, 7s.. post free. Catalogues, containing over 30u 
varieties to select from, sent on application from B. W. 
KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex. 

N ew pink geranium princess 

HELEN. — This is the best winter-blooming pink 
Geranium yet produced, also the best pink bedder, as frees 
bloomer as the old Vesuvius, never seeding outdoors, a great 
boon for a pink. Good plants, Is. 6d. each, post free. Henry 
Jucoby, best crimson, 6d. each ; I've Got It and Prims Donna 
the best two whites, 6d. each ; W. B. Miller, largest and best 
Rcarlet, 6d. each, post free, fiom B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, 
Battle, Sussex. 

T FEK, MUSSELBURGH, the largest and 

JJ hardiest Leek in cultivation: true stock. Is. Id. per 
ounce, sent p ost fr e e —McDO UG ALL A SON. Musselburgh . 

TV/TELON SEEDS. — The following splendid 
■LVJL varieties saved from the finest fruits of 1882 ; 12 seeds 
for Is. : William Tillery, Hero of Bath, Victory of Bath, 
Gilbert's Improved, Golden Gem, Bailie's The Squire. Read's 
Scarlet-flesh, Munro's Little Heath. Dell’s Hybrid, Eastnor 
Castle. North Durham, Heckfleld Hybrid.-JAMES GROOM, 
Seafleld Nursery , Gosport. _ 

Special Cheap Offer.—Carriage Pail. 

OH OF the handsomest, best, and most easily 

OvJ grown hardy border plants from the open ground, 
giving great quantities of bloom from March to November, 
for 25s.; 50, 20s.; 25,12s.; 12, 5s.; see list. 

DOSES in best sorts only.—Standards, £5100, 

lu £3 50, 15s. dozen ; dwarfs on Manetti, 50s. 100, 30s. 50, 
9s. dozen; dwarfs on own roots (large plants) or on seedling 
Brier, 60s. 100, 3G«. 50, 10s. dozen ; all strong, healthy plants. 
Extra fine standards and half-standards, Marshal NieL 
30s. and 24s. dozen. 15s. and 12 per half dozen. Climbing 
Roses, 6s. dozen. These are wonderful plants (see list). 

1 Q Best Show Carnations or Picotees or six of 
L£l each, 12s.; 12 best border Carnations, 9s.; 12 best show 
Pinks, 12s. (See list). These are very fine. 

VICTORIA Red Currants, two-year-old, 10s. 

V 100, 6s. 50. 

AQU 1 LEGIAS (Columbines), very large plants 

tl from open ground. Varieties of vulgaris, 10s*. 100, 6s. 50. 
Aquilegia chrysantha (yellow), ccerulea (pale blue and 
white), californica (scarlet and yellow), the three, good 
blooming plants. 2s., 6 3s., 12 4s., 50 12s., 100 21s. 

AGATILEA CQELESTIS (the blue Daisy), 

la Is. 3d. each, 6 6s., 12 9s., good plants. 

P IS KiEMPFERI, good large unbloomed 
plants from imported seed, 4s. dozen, 60 12s , 100 21s. 
1000 £5. A grand chance for new and valuable varieties. 

DAISIES.— Double pink, 6s. 100; mixed large 

sJ flowering seedlings, 4s. 100. 

All the above are guaranteed true to name, fine healthy 
plants, packed and carriage paid to any station in England 
for cash with order. 

W. FAR REN, 

HOW HOU8E NURSERIES, CAMBRIDGE. 


XTEW AND SELECT GLOXINIAS.-12 very 

Xl splendid named varieties for 6s.; 6 ditto for 3s , in fine 
tubers. Being now dried off they travel well by post. 

SEEDLING GLOXIN1A8, from the very best strains. Fine 
roots, at 2s. 6<L and 4s. per dozen, post free. Potted up now 
they will flower early. GLOXINIA SEED, from the 
largest flowers and best strain extant, Is. per packet, post 
free, from 

B. W KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex. 

QPLEN DID SEEDLING TUBEROUS- 

O ROOTED BEGONIA8, from the finest and best 
strain extant, varied colours, free bloomers. The Bulbs 
now offered are very fine, and being dormant can with safety 
be transmitted by poet Fine Bulbs at 4s., 6s., and 9s. per 
dozen, post free. 

BEGONIA FROEBELI.—This free-blooming, deep scar¬ 
let, large-flowered Tuberous Begonia is now offered in fine 
Bulbs at 6s. per dozen, or 9d. each, pest free. 

WINTER-BLOOMING BEGONIAS, Shrubby kinds.— 
These free-flowering winter bloomers are offered, 6 fine 
varieties for 3s., post free. 

FOLIAGE BEGONIAS.—These large-leaved decorative 
kinds are offered, 6 best varieties for 3s., post free, from 
_ B. W, KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, S ussex._ 

QINGLE DAHLIAS.—Fine Pot Roots are 

O now offered of these useful Dahlias, so valuable for cut 
blooms. SCARLET and YELLOW, at 4s. per dozen, or 6d. 

^SINGLE r DAHLIAS.—12 splendid varieties. In good pot 
roots, for 6s., post free. 

POMPONE or BOUQUET DAHLIAS.—12 superb varie¬ 
ties of this useful class for cut bloom, in good pot roots, for 

S^OW^d FANCY DAHLIAS.—12 very superb varie¬ 
ties of these large-flowered kinds, in good pot roots, for 4a., 
post free. 

SINGLE DAHLIA SEED, saved from the best and most 
useful kinds, in packets. 3d., 6d., and Is. each, post free, 
from 

B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle, Sussex. 

PRIZITSEEDS AtfDGLADIOLT, Carriaoe 

1 paid. The cheapest and best in the trade. Catalogues 
free.— DAVIDSON. Seedsman. Irvine._ 

F OR SALE. CHEAP, in extra strong clumps 

272 large clumps of Arabia albida variegata, 62 large 
clumps Festuca glnuca (American Blue Grass), both at 8s. 
per doz. ; they would divide into 2 or 3 doz. each.—Apply 
r * DELTA," 3, King William Street, Strand, London , W.C . 

F OR SALE. — Schoolmaster Potatoes, per 

bushel, 5e. 3d. ; Carter’s Eight Weeks, per, bushel. 
5s. 3d.; Myatt’s, per bushel, 5s. ; Broad Windsor Beans, jer 
bushel. 8a ; Telephone Peas, per quart. 3s. 3d. ; in bags on 
rail at Northampton. P.O.O. to P. SHEA, Victoria Road. t 
Northampton. _ 1471 ^ 

mHE AMATEUR S COLLECTION OF VEGE- 

X TABLE SEEDS.—Our 5s. collection of garden seeds 
contains two pints of Peas, one pint of Broad Beans, one 
pint of French Beans, one packet of Veitch's Autumn Giant 
Cauliflower, one packet of Broccoli, two packets of Celery 
(red and white), one ounce of Carrot, two packets of Lettuce, 
one ounce of Onion, one ounce of curled Cress, hnlf ounce of 
Mustard, two ounces of Radish, half ounce of Early Turnip, 
half ounce of Parsnip, one packet of Cabbage, one packet 
of Savoy, one packet of Brussels Sprouts, one packet of 
Vegetable Marrow. The above sent carriage paid to any 
adclriw on receipt of 5s.; half the above for 2s. 6<L— 
CARBON A SON, Seed smen, Mill flel d, Peterbo rough._ 

AURICULAS, named varieties, 15s. per doz. ; 

JO. seedling Auriculas, from gTeeii, grey, and white-ed^ed 
varieties, strong blooming plants. Is. 94, per doz. ; Pansies, 
choice named show and fancy varieties, 2s. per doz.; Poly¬ 
anthus. gold-laced, 5s. per 100; Daisies, dark crimson and 
pure wklte. 50 for Is. 9d.—GEORGE W. WHEELWRIGHT, 


Oldawinford, Stourbridge. 
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T»HE GARDENERS SURPRISE.-The one 

X recipe that not only traps, but destroys slugs and snails. 
Thousands destroyed. Everybody astonished. Receipt, 13 
stan i ps. —“ A B Lodge. R oath Cour *. Cardiff, _ [4750 

PANSIES - PANSIES—PAN SlES.—liOO varie* 

1 ties at 2s. per doz., correctly named, good strong plants, 
the best in cultivation. Mixed varieties, Is. 4<L doz., free.— 
H V. GODFREY, Nurseryman, Stourhridgc. _ 

Qnnn BEGONIAS (tuberous), raised from 

theTwst vara., 2s. 6d. doz. tubers, mixed colours; 
seeds, 7d. and Is. per packet, all free —J. LEGGETT, 20, 

Freder i ck 8 tr eet, Caledonian Road, London. N _ 

i qoq f 111uetrated. Hardy Perennials, j ,000 
| Hardy Florists’ Flowers, i 
These two Catalogues have just been issued, and may be had 
gratis upon application. The former contains an unusually 
fine selection of choice hardy perennials, also selections of 
hardy Orchids, Asters, Ferns, Lilies, Hellebores, aquatics, 
bog plants, Bamboos, Grasses, kc. The Florist's Flower Cata¬ 
logue includes the flnest varieties of the following families— 
Carnations, Pinks, Picotees, Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, 
Preonies, Pansies, Pyrethrums, and many others.—THOS. 
8. WARE Hale Farm Nurseries. Tottenham. London. _ 

A bUUT 1000 yards of first-rate Box Edging 
•EL cheap.—W. FARREN, How House Nurseries, Cara- 
hridg e. _ _ _ 

PELARGONIUMS of best Kinds (for want of 

X room), 25s. 100; 15« 50; 8s. 25; from 3-inoh pots.—W. 
FAR REN, How House Nurseries , Cambridge. _ 

wanted, a Jobbing gardener with 

m only one partial engagement, who thoroughly under¬ 
stands the cultivation of flowers and ger eral work ; must be 
thoroughly industrious and respectable in every way. No one 
■ need apply from a nursery.—Application, by letter only, to 
1 "M. NT, 29, Park Road, Haveratock Hill, N.W. 


O a COLLECTION OF CHOICE FLORT 

FLOWER SEEDS contains a packet each of 
Dahlia, tuberous Begonia, Heliotrope. Cineraria, Coleus, 
clamen. Petunia, Ageratum, Verbena, Lobelia. Salvia. 
Primula ; all from the finest strains; cannot be surp 
post free 2s.—C. SHILLING, Seedsman, Ac., Winchfl 
Hants. ^ 

PLANTS AND BULBS good and cheap 4 

X Liliurn auratum. splendid bulbs, 7s. dozen ; Pampas" 
Grass, two Is. 3d., or 6 s. Gd. dozen ; Hybrid Perpetual Korea 
named, three Is. 6 d.; Lavender plant, very strong. Is. StL 
dozen : Virginian Creepers, three Is. 3d , all carriage paid.- 
C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfield, Hants J 

Vo COLLECTION OF GENUINE VECS! 

C TABLE SEEDS contains a packet each of Broccob 
Brussels Sprouts, Cabbage. Carrot, Cress, Lettnce, Onim. 
Celery, Radish, Parsnip, Savoy, and Turnip: tnough seed* 
for good-sized garden; poBt free, 2 s. : twelve smaller packets 
post free. Is 2d.; wonderful value. — O. 8H1LLM4 
See dsman, Ac., Winchfield, Hau ts._ : 

ti FECIAL OFFER. — Monroe’s Little Hean 

aJ Melon for cold frame: green climbing Melon for out¬ 
doors; Goliath long-frame Cucumber; and splendid Green¬ 
gage Tomato ; packet of each post free Is —C. SHILLING, 
Seedsman, Winchfield, Hants. _ __i_*j 

TTSEFUL AND ORNAMENT'AL-f4^R!c8!l 

U variegated Kale, a delicious vegetable and beaut Jd 
ornamental plant combined. Is per ounce; Shilling! 

S ieen Cabbage heads in while other sorts are imfolding 
eir leaves to begin, Is. per ounce, post free. - C. SHILLING. 
Ht edsman, Winchfield, Han ts._ 

W_ HI. RiyTTT'TT 

HFFERS the following strong plants : 6 selectA»d 

v Geraniums, including Henry Jacoby, Is. 6 d. ; 12, mixed 
la. 6 d. 6 selected Fuchsias (autumn-struck). Is. 6 d . naasl; 
12, 2s. 6 d. ; 12 mixed plants. Is. 6 d., all free. Single Dahla 
seedlings with four and six leaves, from the best strain a 
cultivation, 6 plants. Is., 12 for Is. 9<L, free : cuttings of Gera¬ 
niums, named, selected. Is. doz.; without names, 9d. doe. 
Fuchsias, 9d. doz. ; 24 mixed cuttings. Is. 2d., free. Genuust 
and choice seeds, 24 packets, post free. Is. 2<L, comp.rL*mp 
Lobelia, Petunia, double Stocks and Asters, Phlox, Lmaa, 

W. H. SMITH, St. Faith’B, Norwich. 
SINGLE DAHLIA SEED. 

8 avei from a splendid collection of choice named varietiea, 
including White Queen, 6 d. and Is. per packet. 

TROPiEOLUM 8 PECIOSUM. 

Strong plants, established in 3-inch pots, 4s. per dox, 
packing free; uitto, from open ground, 2 s. 6 d. per doz. 

STRONG SEAKALE PLANTS, 

Is. per doz., 7a per ICO. 

JONES & SONS, 

The Shropshire Seed Establishment, Shrewsbury. 

WILLIAMS* 

Colleotion of Flower Seeds 

For 1883. Post free. 

Carefully selected, containing only good varieties. 

a 4 

F 00 L of 12 varieties of hardy Annuals .. .. 14 

O „ 25 ditto ditto .. ..3 1 

H „ 12 ditto Biennials and Peren¬ 
nials, suitable for rockwork ..39 

I „ 25 varieties of hardy Biennials and Peren¬ 
nials, suitable for lockwoik .. ..61 

K „ 12 varieties of half-hardy Annuals .. ..34 

L „ 25 ditto ditto .. f • 

M ., 12 ditto hardy Perennials .. ..3 4 

N „ 12 ditto half-hardy Perennials .. 3 9 

B. S. WILLIAMS, 

Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, 
UPPER, HOLLOWAY, LONDON, g. 

Choice Slower Seeds 

IN PENNY PACKETS. 

A A splendid assortment of the most 

A H uBr showy, popular, and beautiful 
vl 1 Tari t'ties, including finest Dcabk 

W 1 German Aster and Xen-week St«k, 

v J j ^ // Scarlet Linum, Phlox Drumnu o-di, 

■ ).w Double Zinnia, Mignonette. Par>j. 

R weet Peas, Nemophila inri^iJs 
Calliopsis, Dwarf Nastuxtiui-, 

Packets, in 100 Choice 
7 Varieties, post free 8 s. 01 
50 Packets, in 50 Choice 

“ _ Varieties, poet free 4s. 2d. 

Packets, in » Choice 
Varieties, poet free fs. 2 d. 

^ Each Packet contains sufSci^at 
jfcy seed for making two ar thrtr vane 

" patches. All the varieties are easy 

/F n ^ of cultivation, and will be f jAu*j 

exoellent for distribution amongst cottagers or children. FuS 
instructions for cultivation sent with each order. 

Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue Free to Ouatooun. 


DANIELS BROS. 

THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, KORWICH. 

QLAD|OLUg 

TUTANY eliminations of sorts, which till com- 

JjLL paratively lately were considered amongst the best, 
and additions of the finest kinds extant having been muk 
an inspection of the very select list oontained in SEED 
CATALOGUE is invited. £ 

Richard Smith & Co, Worcester.^ ' 

CORNE. 
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FRUIT. 

MELONS IN FRAMES. 

[n gardens where glass is limited it is merely 
i choice of growing one’s supply of Melons in 
nanure-keated frames or having no Melons at 
ill, and that first-rate crops can be grown with 
.hese simple appliances there can be no doubt; 
n fact, I hardly know of any better use to which 
rite and frames can be put during the summer 
nonths than in utilising them for Melon culture. 
The time of sowing must of course be regulated 
)y the time the fruit is required for use, with 
his difference, that to get very early crops of 
lleloos in frames by means of manure heat 
done requires an amount of attention which few 
;&n conveniently give. 1 well remember when 
we used to grow our Melons solely by these 
means, and have fruit ripe in June, but would 
lot advise any one to attempt it as a profitable 
renture, for it is far better to wait and let solar 
leat help one with the forcing, as with a steady 
x>ttom heat and plenty of sun heat few crops 
ire easier to manage than Melons, and the end 
>f March or first week in April is soon enough 
o make a start, for good plants can generally 
)6 secured from heated structures without 
ceeping all the appliances going solely to raise 
i few plants, and successional plants for 
ater crops can be readily brought on when one 
rame is at work. The best kind of pits or frames 
[ have tried are those with brick sides pigeon- 
loled to admit the heat from linings of hot ma- 
mre, which must be kept replenished, so as to 
tvoid any check to the bottom-heat from start 
o finish, as checks of any kinds induce insect 
rests to attack the plants. This should be 
pecially guarded against, for the flavour of the 
ruit depends greatly on the foliage being kept 
n good health until the fruit is ripe. If solid 
nanure beds are employed with the old box 
rames set on them, the best plan is to mix up 
itable manure and leaves together, and turn the 
vhole mass two or three times to get rid of the 
ankest steam, and then build up a solid bed 
omewhat larger than the frame which is to be 
et on it; ana inside the frame put a layer of 
urf, grass side downwards, and in the centre of 
>ach light raise a mound of soil consisting of 
urfy loam broken or chopped up roughly. If 
iut from an old pasture, it will be rich enough 
vithout any additions of manure. It is very im- 
>ortant to pack the soil firmly together, as in 
oose soil the plants run too much to leaf growth 
nstead of being fruitful. As soon as the soil is 
varm put out the plants two in each light, and 
then the shoots begin to extend the frame may 
re filled up to the level of the mounds with 
oughly chopped turf, treading it in quite firm. 
Ceep the linings renewed with fresh manure; 
'ive air as soon as the sun strikes fully on the 
'lass in the morning, and shut up as soon as its 
ays begin to decline in strength in the after- 
toon. Fertilise the blossoms until enough are 
et for a crop — about eight fruits to each 
ight, and as soon as the fruit approaches ma- 
urity withhold water altogether, and keep the 
rame cool and well ventilated. J. Groom. 

Sea field, Qotport. 


Mistletoe on Apple trees.— Living in 
, part of the country where the Mistletoe is not 
ndigenous and rare in cultivation, I have tried a 
;reat number of experiments extending over 
everal years, with a view to establishing it on 
arious kinds of trees, but have met with no 
access except on the Apple tree, where, how- 
ver, I have succeeded in innumerable instances 
o my entire satisfaction, and therefore can 
orroborate “D.’s” remark, “that in certain 
realities it will only grow on certain trees.” The 
aethod recommended by “ A. H. Davis,” I have 
aany times tried on Apple and other trees, but 
ever succeeded. The plan I adopt is very simple, 
nd, barring the destruction by birds or accident, 
lmost certain of success. 1 first select a young 
nd vigorous tree with clean, smooth bark, and 
hereon with the fingers and thumb squeeze out 
be seed, which will readily adhere to the bark 
f the tree; the underside of the branch is best 
s not likely to be observed^ by birds. Li a 
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friend’s garden here some years ago I put a berry 
on an Apple branch which produced a sprout the 
first year, and then died back; the following year 
two sprouts protruded from the bark, one de¬ 
veloping into a male plant and the other into a 
berry bearing female, the remarkable part of 
which to my mind is that only one radix 
punctured the bark from the germ.—J ohn D. 
Mitchell, Falmouth . 

Pruning fruit trees.— In answer to 
“ Beginner,” I have to say that the reason of per¬ 
mitting the spurs of Plums and other trees to 
grow during the summer and afterwards cutting 
them back at the winter pruning is, that if the 
roars were pinched or pruned too close early in 
the season, the back or base buds would push, 
which is undesirable, as the object is to keep 
these dormant and convert them into fruit buds 
or natural spurs. By permitting growth beyond 
them during the growing season, the extremities 
of the spurs only push, and leave the buds be¬ 
hind them at rest, and to these the pruner cuts 
back in winter. Some kind of outlet must be 
left for growth in summer, but if the spurs were 
left their full length they would soon grow in¬ 
conveniently large, and project too far from the 
wall; besides, the latest growths are often not 
matured sufficiently.— The Author op “ Prun¬ 
ing and Training Improved.” 


HOUSE AHD WINDOW GARDENING. 


FLOWERS AND PLANTS IN THE HOUSE. 
We gladly welcome the flowering season of the 
Indian Azalea, a plant so good for ornamental 
purposes. It decorates a long dinner table for 
eighteen people, chiefly by means of three well- 
grown plants, about 16 inches to 18 inches 
through, in silver vases. The centre plant, the 
tallest and largest, is a rosy red, the other two a 
full pink. Round each plant is a group of four 
silver cups, holding cut flowers and foliage of 
the same red and pink Azaleas, the two colours 
grouped together in every cup. No other flowers 
or foliage are needed. The table is lighted with 
large silver candelabra standing between the 
flowers. For a round dinner-table cut Azaleas 
may be arranged in a ring of fish-globes round 
a central lamp, red and pink flowers alternately. 
If the glasses are of two sizes, so that every 
other bouquet may be a little more important, it 
will be all the prettier. The same arrangement 
suits red and pink Camellias. The fish-globes 
may also be grouped in threes, two small with 
a larger between, the three glasses touching; all 
the smaller dressed with pink, and the larger 
with red, forming an interrupted circle, a space 
being left between each group of three. Tips of 
shoots of common Laurel, if the pieces are 
chosen as small-leaved as possible, make a good 
garnish for dessert dishes; large single leaves, as 
commonly used, look coarse and unmeaning, but 
the points of shoots with three or four leaves, of 
which the largest is not more than 3£ inches 
long, are very suitable. They may Ire found 
towards the bases of Laurels that stand free and 
are not overgrown with other shrubs. Twigs of 
Bay are still better, but so liberal a supply is not 
generally available. Double German Wallflowers, 
potted up in autumn and flowered in the green¬ 
house, are now useful pot plants. On a sitting- 
room table a brass Indian pot (lotah) holds 
foliage of the Great St. John’s Wort and long 
shoots of Epacris, pink and red. The St. John's 
Wort is valuable winter foliage, shades of quiet 
red and green-bronze, with a dull bloom on the 
surface. It is durable, and hardly comes amiss 
with any flowers. A low bowl is filled with 
short twigs of berried Ivy and thick groups of 
Snowdrops. J. G. 8. 


9268 — Creepers for baskets.— “ R. A. D.’’ 
asks for the names of a few hardy creepers for 
hanging baskets for lobby or window. The best 
I have tried for lasting a long time are the 
numerous varieties of Ivy-leaf Geraniums, single 
and double, which have beautiful flowers and 
highly ornamental foliage. Some of the long 
straggling growing Lobelias, like Lady Mac¬ 
donald, make pretty basket plants. Meeembrjan- 
themums, both plain leaf and variegated, are 


also good. Tropseolums, single and double 
flowered, look well suspended, also Petunias; 
Mimuluses or Musks are not only pretty but 
very sweet scented. Maurandia Barclayana in 
various colours is readily raised from seed sown 
now in gentle heat, also Lophospermum Hender- 
soni, Saponaii%s, and Thunbergia alata make 
capital basket plants for the summermonths, and 
the Ice plant, although not showy, is ceol and re¬ 
freshing. The main points in growing plants 
in baskets are good soil and plenty of moisture, 
as owing to the ball of earth be in g so much exposed 
to the air, daily attention with the water pot is 
absolutely necessary. As regards the second 
query as to the best plant for a sunny window, 
I would advise plants of a succulent nature, for 
they require but little water, and appear to revel 
in strong sunlight. All the varieties of Cacti do 
well in sunny windows, and in addition to their 
gorgeous blossoms, their spiny shoots are always 
interesting. Agaves or Aloes are also well suited 
for such positions, being easily freed from dust, 
their fleshy leaves being quite smooth. Echeve- 
rias, such as metallica, also do well if allowed 
to flower, and Ficus elastica and Aspidistra 
lurida are capital foliaged plants for room deco¬ 
ration, having smooth surfaced leaves that can 
easily be cleared of dust. — James Groom, 
Qoiport. 


TRBBS AND SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRONS FROM SEED. 

This most useful shrub can be easily raised from 
seed which can be bought, or what is better 
even at this time of year in looking over the 
Rhododendrons in your garden or your friend’s 
garden, many pods will Ire found which have not 
burst and shed their seed. These gathered and 
placed in a warm place (I sometimes put mine 
even before the fire if they seem slow at open¬ 
ing) will soon burst, when the seed can be 
shaken out; it is as fine as snuff. Of course 
only seed from the best sorts should be gathered. 
About May get a box about 8 inches deep and 
knock the bottom out to form a handlight or 
small frame; dig the soil under a north wall or 
under the shade of trees, and spread a layer of 
peat or leaf-mould mixed with a little sand on 
the surface; place the box on, and give a good 
watering; let it dry for ten minutes, then sow 
the seed all over; do not cover with soil; place 
the glass on, and cover withamat to keep all dark. 
In about two or three weeks you can look at it, 
when you will find the young plants coming up 
like Cress. If the place is shady, they will 
hardly ever want water ; mine are often not 
looked at for four or five weeks. The following 
summer they will be benefited by being taken 
up in small patches and put in another frame in 
a lighter place, when they will come on more 
rapidly, and as they get large enough can be 
taken out and placed singly in nursery beds. I 
make a practice of sowing every year so as to 
have them coming on. Of course, even in col¬ 
lecting seeds from the best you only get a small 
percentage of good or new varieties ; but the 
worst is an evergreen and very useful, which is 
more than can be said of many other seedlings. 
By keeping them under glass as long as you can 
you force them on at double rate, and placed in 
a shady place they seldom want looking at. 
Azalea ponticum and A. mollis can be raised in 
the same way. Rhodo. 


Lauruetinus hedges— In this locality 
the Laurustinus is very largely grown for hedges 
in gardens, more especially as divisional lines 
between villa residences, and during mild win¬ 
ters it forms really beautiful effects, being 
covered with heads of snowy flowers or cheery 
looking heads of buds, for even where it is kept 
closely clipped, the floriferous character of the 
plant is not entirely destroyed, as the growths 
made get short and stubby, and every tiny spray 
produces flowers, so that even the clipped hedges 
are covered with flowers. The cutting, however, is 
best done by means of a knife,as the Laurustinus 
is of neat branching habit and very easily kept 
within bounds, and a hedge once formed only 
needs the strong shoots topping to keep it dense 
Original from 
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and well furnished. Unfortunately the Laurustines 
are not sufficiently^ hardy to withstand exception¬ 
ally severe frosts, as the winters of 1880 and 1881 
generally cut them down to the ground, but on 
the south coast they are grown in immense 
quantities, and, next to the Euonymus, are the 
best of seaside shrubs, as they withstand the 
furious gales and briny atmosphere exception¬ 
ally well. In cold localities, where severe frost 
renders it a doubtful experiment to rely on the 
Laurustinus for out-door effect, it ought to find a 
place as a pot plant under glass, as when 
sheltered by a glass roof the flowers are ex¬ 
tremely useful. Under glass the flowers expand 
more fully and are purer than when produced 
out of doors.—J. G., Hants. 

9223.— Moving shrubs. —Evergreen trees 
or shrubs may be safely removed at any time 
if care be taken to get a good ball of earth with 
the roots; but if there is a choice of seasons I 
would certainly advise “ K P.” to wait until 
April or May, as if done now the ground is very 
cold, and the roots will be a long time in getting 
fresh hold of the soil, and the drying winds of 
March are very trying to newly planted trees; 
they rob the plant of moisture faster than its 
imperfectly rooted condition can supply it, and 
the wood shrivels up, and the plant dies in con¬ 
sequence ; but if planted during showery 
weather in April or May, root action com¬ 
mences at once, and should it prove genial 
showery weather there is little fear of the result. 
If hot, dry weather follows, water freely and 
mulch over the roots with litter, and 
after sunset give the plant a good 
syringing, thoroughly wetting the stems. 
1 would especially urge the importance of 
newly-planted trees or shrubs being firmly tied 
to stakes,-for if the top is allowed to sway about 
it strains the roots so much that the tender 
rootlets get broken. There is a great deal of 
difference of opinion as to the best season for 
planting trees and shrubs ; my own ^experience 
is decidedly in favour of planting deciduous 
kinds in autumn and evergreen kinds in spring, 
for with the latter there is a good deal of 
evaporation going on from the leaves during dry 
weather, and many perish before they make any 
fresh roots ; in fact, I would rather move Ever¬ 
greens at Midsummer than in winter, as I have 
no hesitation in saying that with ordinary care 
in supplying moisture better results will follow 
—at least such is my experience. — James 
Groom, Scafitld , Gosport. 

- Whilst all deciduous trees and shrubs 

may be moved at almost any time through the 
winter if the weather be open, it is well not 
to transplant evergreens of all kinds till April, 
after the keen east winds of March have blown 
over and the season is promoting root action. 
All the conifera, including Thujas, being ever¬ 
green, transplant^best in the spring, and new 
roots are formed at once. A big specimen Thuja, 
20 feet high, makes the moving of it very risky 
unless done well and with ample strength. Such 
a specimen will need a ball of soil of hardly less 
than half a ton weight, and should be rolled on 
planks from one position to the other.—A. 

9213.— Laurestines in pots.— The very 
neat little flowering Laurestines sold in pots 
for window decoration are specially grown up 
for the purpose outdoors, where they get plenty 
of root room and good culture. The lifting into 
pots of course necessitates pruning of the roots, 
and their confinement in the pots prevents 
strong growth being made the following year. 
This is needful to produce bloom. Probably if 
the plants after they have flowered were turned 
into the garden, they would make stronger 
growth, or even if .shifted into larger pots, to give 
more root room. What is desirable is that there 
should be relays of these shrubs, so that those 
blooming one year may be planted out to stand 
for two seasons, and thus be able to remake 
blooming wood.—A. D. 

9185.— Pruning Laurel hedges. — The 
best time to do this is just after the spring 
frosts are supposed to be passed, and the Laurel 
bushes are about to start growing. The exact 
time must vary with the place and aspect, from 
the middle of March till the middle of May. 
It would be advantageous to fork some old 
manure in about the roots. The large limbs had 
better be sawn off to within 2 feet of the ground, 
and the exposed face of the stumps should have 
a considerable slope to allow the rain to run off 
readily. In the case^ef trees, it islisual to give 
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the ends of the stumps a coat of paint. I have 
seen this done to a Portugal Laurel that had to 
be cut down in spring in consequence of having 
been injured by a severe frost during the pre¬ 
vious winter, but I could not tell whether or 
not it served any purpose.—P. R. 


SNOWBERRIES. 

Among berry-bearing shrubs, the Snowberry 
(Symphoricarpus racemosus) stands almost alone 
as the representative of the white fruited section. 
This fine shrub is commonly met with in gardens, 
and deservedly so, for it quickly makes itself at 
home, throwing up suckers in great profusion, 
thus forming a dense twiggy mass, which, during 
the summer, is thickly studded with small but 
bright rose-coloured flowers, and these in their 
turn are succeeded by the comparatively large 
fruit from which the name of Snowberry is 
derived. It is a native of North America, whence 
it was introduced in the early part of this 
century. Another kind, Symphoricarpus vulgaris, 
is less in all its parts than the preceding, and 
more compact in habit, its leaves are small, and 
arranged regularly along the shoots in an even 
frond-like manner. The great difference between 



Common Snowberry (Sympboricarpua vulgaris) 

the two kinds is, however, the fruit, which in 
this case is about the size of a Sweet Pea, and 
crimson in colour, besides which it does not 
ripen till November or December. The foliage 
is also more persistent than that of the Snow¬ 
berry. A form of the above, in which the leaves 
are deeply margined with whitish yellow, affords 
a pleasing variety, especially as the summer’s 
sun does not tarnish their beauty. S. occidentals 
very much resembles the Snowberry in general 
appearance, but the berries, though white, are 
not nearly so large or effective as those of that 
kind. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

Plants for shady positions.— Town 
and suburban gardens are often not only small, 
but frequently in positions very unfavourable to 
the growth of plants that require sun and air to 
make satisfactory growth. In gardens shaded 
by tall buildings it is quite useless to attempt 
the culture of sun-loving plants, such for in¬ 
stance as most of our summer bedding plants, 
that only flower satisfactorily even in suitable posi¬ 
tions during fine, bright seasons, and in dark, wet 
weather, run all to leaf. Now, a leafy Calceo¬ 
laria, or Geranium, is by no means the best sub¬ 
ject for decorating a garden, and it is far better 
to suit the plants to the position than waste 
both plants and time in a vain effort to make 
plants look ornamental, where they are evidently 
not at home, for there is abundant material for 
garnishing any aspect, whether it be dry and 
sunny or cool and shaded; and as amateurs with 
only a limited area like to make the most use of 
all space at command, it may be well to enume¬ 
rate a few plants that will not only grow, but 
look bright and cheerful on the shady side of the 


house. For covering walls we have the Ivies ii 
great variety always bright and cheerful, an< 
hardy enough for any part of the kingdom ; tin 
plain green leaved varieties are strongest ii 
growth, but the variegated sorts add much ti 
the variety and interest of a garden wall. A 
good selection is Iledera algeriensis, H. Rcegne- 
riana, H. aurea maculata, II japonica argentca. 
and H. Donerailensis. Then there is the Euony- 
mus in great variety, Honeysuckles, especially 
Lonicera aurea reticulata, that retains its pretty 
marked or veined leaves all the year ; an i 
Wistarias, with their elegant drooping flower?, 
grow and flower freely with but little sunlight. 
Of dwarfer plants for the base of walls or for 
rock work, the Vincas or Periwinkles are 
highly effective and useful, producing their 
pretty blue flowers both early and late it 
the season ; the variegated-leaved sorts, such as 
V. aurea elegantissima, being extremely pretty 
As shade loving plants, too, Ferns are a host in 
themselves—even our commonest native sorts 
are able to make a really beautiful effect. Give 
them good soil, and raise up rough mounds with 
porous stone or clinkers, and plant native Ferns, 
such as Scolopendriums and the Spleenworts. 
hardy Adiantums, &c., and they will make many 
an otherwise useless spot look verdant and re 
freshing. Of really dwarf plants, the Primrose* 
are shade loving subjects, naturally selecting s 
position where the sunbeams are but sparingly 
reflected ; and Snowdrops, Bluebells, and in fact 
any woodland plant, may safely be planted it 
shaded gardens. Many dwarf alpine plants may 
also be grown with success in shaded positions, 
and scented flowers like Musks and Mimuluse 
are shade and moisture loving plants.—J. Groom 
Gosport. 

British and other hardy Orchids. - 
Those intending to continue the cultivation or 
increase their present stock of hardy Orchids 
will find the present a good time, as most of our 
native species are now starting into growth and 
can be conveniently removed without the leas' 
risk of injury. Most of our native Orchids art 
easily cultivated, and well repay, by the beauty 
and mimicry of their flowers, any little troubl« 
expended in this way, and we feel confident any 
person giving these a fair trial will not be dis¬ 
appointed with the results. Messrs. Stans field 
of Sale, Manchester, now make a specialty o: 
their growth, and in their nursery can be found 
nearly all the British species. Having under 
cultivation an almost complete collection of 
British and foreign hardy Orchids, I can testify 
to the ease with which these plants can be grown, 
as well as to their individual beauty of flowers, 
and feel confident that few more beautiful or 
interesting collections of plants can be brought 
together than our native Orchids. — A. D 
Webster, Llatuieyai , Banyor. 

The Royal Fern.— This Fern is the only 
species of the genus Osmunda found in the 
British Isles. The generic name, Osmunda, ha¬ 
lts origin in an old Saxon legend, in which u 
ferryman, named Osmund, is said to have 
hidden his wife and child in an island covered 
with this Fern, from the Danes, who at that 
time made such ravages on the coasts of England 
Another explanation is that it is derived from 
an old Saxon word meaning strength. Its 
specific name refers to its majestic habit of 
growth. The caudex of Osmunda is large, 
dividing into several crowns, which are raised 
from the ground often to the height of 2 feet or 
even 3 feet, thus more nearly resembling the tree 
Ferns of the tropics than any other British Fern 
From these crowns rise the stately fronds, which 
are bi-pinnate, or twice divided. They vary 
from four to eight, according to the condition of 
shade and moisture with which they are sup¬ 
plied ; very luxuriant specimens have been 
known to attain the length of 12 feet, but cf 
course this is a rare occurrence. The fronds are 
of two kinds, fertile and barren; the farmer 
differing from the latter in the contraction of 
the apex of the frond. On the margins of the 
contracted pinnule of these fronds are borne the 
spore cases, which are globular in form and 
stalked. These are clustered together sc 
thickly on the backs of the fertile fronds that it 
gives it the appearance of a flower; hence it is 
sometimes called, though erroneously, the 
“ Flowering Fern.” The Royal Fern is deciduous 
its fronds dying down in the winter. In culri 
vation this Fern will require abundance cf 
moisture, n^tj|Tjd habitats being either 
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on the margins of lakes or in bog land, where 
its roots can touch water. The soil must consist 
of peat three parts to one part of leaf-mould 
and sand mixed. It requires a shady position, 
either out of doors or in the cool Fern house, 
where it will develop into a handsome speci¬ 
men. It will also thrive in pots if well supplied 
with moisture; but if anything like success is 
aimed at it must have plenty of room for its 
roots.—A. F. T. 

9236. — Culture of Sunflowers.— The 
seed of the Sunflower should be sown the first 
week in March in pots filled with light rich soil, 
and if there is room to stand them it would be 
better to sow it in single pots. Having prepared 
the same number of 3-inch pots as there are 
plants required, sow three seeds in each and 
pull out any surplus ones that may come up. 
The seed will germinate freely in a temperature 
of 60° to 65°, the plants, however, should have 
plenty of air given them after they are up, or 
they will become drawn. They should be grown 
on under glass, repotting them in larger pots as 
required, finally putting them in a cold frame 
to harden off before planting out, which may 
be done early in May if an empty flowerpot 
could be put over each of them at night for 
a week or two. Where, however, this 
cannot be done, it would be well not 
to risk them out till nearly the end 
of the month. The Leviathan is the 
largest kind, and produces very large 
flowers. The plants should be planted 
in good mellow, rich soil, be firmly 
staked, taking care to tie them loosely, 
for the stems swell so fast that unless 
plenty of space is allowed between 
the stake and the ties the string 
soon injures the plants. They must 
have abundance of water in dry weather, and I 
all side shoots pinched out; they should be j 
allowed 3 feet or 4 feet from plant to plant. 
For my part, I cannot see the use of very large 
flowers ; we had one last season which measured 
15 inches over the disc, and after being cut off 
without stalk it weighed seven pounds—a great 
ugly, useless thing only fit for seed; but there 
was another of the same variety growing near 
it, which branched well on all sides, and it had 
over forty flowers on it at one time, and anyone 
can judge which was the most ornamental of 
the two. The Helianthus globosus fistulosus is a 
dwarfer variety, having flowers with petals 
full up to the centre, similar to a good double 
Aster, whereas the Leviathan section has one 
row of petals only.—0. P. 

9262. — Flowers for September. — The 
new kinds of summer blooming Chrysanthemums 
furnish invaluable cut flowers in September. 
Cuttings should be put in at once, or rooted 
plants purchased and got ready for planting out. 
Also Asters of various kinds sown about the middle 
of April and then planted out in good ground. 
Pompone and single Dahlias, the former from 
cuttings or young plants, and the latter from 
plants or seed sown at once in a gentle beat. 
Petunias sown early in May will be in full bloom 
all through the month of September, and Balsams 
sown early in April will also be very gay at that 
time if planted out; also, all the various zonal 
Pelargoniums will be in abundant bloom then. 
Very' beautiful September flowers are the Japan 
Anemones, and amongst perennials are not only of 
the gayest, but furnishing the very best material for 
cut flowers ; Tea and Hybrid Perpetual Boses, if 
in free growth, will bloom abundantly in the 
autumn. The grand Sunflowers should not be 
overlooked, as furnishing very telling autumn 
bloom, though hardly fit for cutting. Seed of 
these should be sown in gentle warmth early in 
April. At the same time also sow seed of African 
and French Marigolds, for these furnish a bril¬ 
liant show of bloom through September. A 
big patch of late-sown Mignonette will furnish 
a most valuable supply of deliciously scented 
flowers in the autumn, and Zinnias sown with 
the Asters bloom finely at the same time. Many 
other flowers might be mentioned, but this se¬ 
lection alone would make any garden look gay 
in September, and furnish large quantities for 
cutting purposes.—A. D. 

9263. — Cypripedium oaloeolua. — We 

have found Cypripedium oalceolus difficult to 
manage in a pot, too much or too little water 
soon proving fatal to the plant. If grown as a 
pot plant, the soil shopld>consi8t of prong, 
heavy loam, with .. 


lime and sand. Thorough drainage is all-im¬ 
portant, and may consist of broken oyster shells 
in lieu of crocks. In planting Cypripedium cal- 
ceolus out of doors, re-place the plant between 
blocks of limestone, with an eastern aspect, and 
fill in with soil similar to that recommended for 
pot culture. It is well to place cocoanut fibre 
over and about the plant as a preventive of 
severe frost or superabundant moisture. The 
flower, which is produced in June or July, is very 
ornamental, the sepals and petals being of a 
reddish brown, and the labellum, which forms a 
much inflated pouch of a pale yellow colour. 
This Orchid is extremely rare, if not now extinct 
in England, one of the few counties of its nativity 
being Durham, where it was recently found 
sparingly in one of the well wooded rocky denes. 
—A. D. Webster, Llandegai, Bangor. 


THE PURPLE SCABIOUS. 

(SC A BIOS A ATROPUBPUBEA.) 

In the whole range of hardy biennial plants, few 
are more desirable, more useful, or prettier 
than this Scabious, which for two or three cen¬ 
turies has been a favourite object of culture in 
English gardens. Common as it may be, it is, 
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Purple Scabious (Scabiosa atropurpurea.) 


however, not sufficiently known, many fond of 
flowers never even having seen it. To these we 
recommend it as a plant that will not fail to 
give satisfaction, both as regards showiness and 
length of time during which it lasts in bloom, 
which is from June to October, and what is 
more, it will flower all through the winter if put 
through the necessary course of treatment. The 
typical plant grows about 3 feet high, but there is 
now a dwarf variety (nana) that scarcely exceeds 
1 foot; and this to some would be the most desi¬ 
rable, as it is neater and more compact The 
normal colour is a deep rich maroon crimson, but 
there is a pure white kind; another variety, with 
deep purple flowers margined with white ; and 
still another (striata), with streaked and spotted 
flowers. The variety foliis an re is has jellow 
foliage, and is very distinct. The flowers have 
a sweet musky odour, and are peculiarly adapted 
for cutting. Being biennials, they require to be 
raised annually from seeds, which should be 
sown in the reserve border in March or April in 
good soil, and when large enough the seedlings 
should be well thinned. In autumn they may 


be transplanted to their permanent places in the 
borders where they are intended to flower 
Thus treated, they will become strong before, 
winter sets in, and will flower early the follow¬ 
ing summer, and produce an abundance of seeds. 
By sowing under glass earlier in the year they 
will flower the same year. The dwarf Scabious 
is now used for pot culture in winter, for which 
purpose the seed is sown in summer, and the 
plants grown strongly for winter flowering. It 
is found to be one of the most useful of all plants 
| for furnishing cut blooms. 


9237.— Clematises for bedding.— One 
of the most important points in connection with 
Clematis culture is the thorough preparation of 
the soil for planting. If the natural staple 
should be of a loamy nature, all that one has to 
do is to stir it to a depth of 18 inches, at the 
same time adding to and thoroughly incorporating 
with it some good manure—good rotten manure 
such as has been laying about twelve months is 
best suited for the purpose. The soil should be 
stirred at once, and the surface should be fre¬ 
quently forked over so that it becomes thoroughly 
sweetened by tho beginning of April, which is 
about the best time to plant. If the soil is 
naturally light and poor, a portion of it should be 
taken out and some good loam put in its place, 
mixing the whole well together. If on the con¬ 
trary it should be of a clayey description, it 
should be lightened by the liberal addition of 
leaf-mould, wood ashes, old potting mould, or 
any material of a similar nature, but in all cases 
remember that plenty of manure is an absolute 
necessity. As to varieties, one of the very best for 
bedding is the old Jackmani, the colour of which 
is very telling, and which flowers continuously 
all through the summer and autumn months. 
Another very fine kind is Lady Bovill, the colour of 
which approaches as nearly to blue as any Clematis 
in cultivation. An excellent contrast to these is 
Viticella rubra grandiflora, the flowers of which 
are comparatively small, but are very numerously 
produced, and are of a bright claret-red, a colour 
so rare amongst Clematises that this variety 
should be found in the most limited collections 
of them. These three would form an admirable 
variety, quite sufficient for a small garden. 
March is about the best time to plant them, 
setting one plant in the centre of the bed, the 
remainder about 3 feet from it, with the same 
distance from plant to plant. As they advance 
in growth train them to sticks inserted crosswise 
in the soil, being very particular not to break 
the points of the shoots. In following March 
cut down to within a foot of the soil, apply 
a good mulch of manure and water copiously in 
hot weather.—J. 0. B. 

9240.— English grown Tobacco.— It is 
not regarded as an infraction of the revenue 
laws to grow Tobacco in this country for fumi¬ 
gating purposes, but such Tobacco could not 
legally be offered in trade in any way, or be 
used for smoking, as the manufactured imported 
article is. That Tobacco can be grown in this 
country there can be no doubt, but it is very 
questionable whether it could be made pleasant 
for smoking, as our lack of sunshine would 
doubtless fail to give that delicate fragrance 
without which Tobacco leaves are little better 
than Cabbage leaves. It is just one of those 
things that, apart from the revenue regulations, 
is not worth the trouble needed to produce 
success.—D. 

9217.— Dahlias for show.— Small pot 
Dahlia roots, that is the late struck cuttings of 
the previous year, kept in small pots all the 
summer and not planted out, are invariably 
held to make the best blooming plants the suc¬ 
ceeding summer, flowering earlier and more 
abundantly. These roots may be planted with 
one good strong shoot, but it is easy to take 
from them, if placed in a gentle warmth to 
promote growth, some two or three good cut¬ 
tings which may be rooted, and will give strong 
plants also. The pot roots would give the 
earlier blooms, and the spring struck plants the 
most prolonged autumn flowers.—D. 

9235.— Plants for edgings.'— There are 
very few bedding or edging flowering plants 
that can compare with Lobelias for dwarf, com¬ 
pact habit and freedom and continuity of bloom. 
Violas, perhaps, offer the best selection and 
give variety of colour, but these, though dwarf 
and free blooming, will need some 10 inches to 
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12 inches of space before the season is over. Of 
these there are Vestal and Mrs. Gray (white), 
Duke of Perth and Mulberry (purple), Blue Lass 
and Tory (blue), and lilacina (mauve), all good 
and effective. Some of the dwarf Petunias make 
effectual lines. Gazanla splendens is a striking 
yellow flowered plant, and some of the dwarfer 
Pelargoniums, such as Harry Hieover are very 
free and effective. After all, foliage plants 
make by far the best and most permanent 
edgings.—A. D. 

9237.—Olemstifles for bedding.— The 
best varieties of the Clematis for bedding are of 
the autumn or late summer blooming section, 
such as Rubella, Jackmani, and other good 
hardy kinds. Prior to planting, the soil in the 
bed should be moved quite 2 feet in depth, and 
have worked into it a good dressing of rotten 
manure. The plants turned out of pots and 
planted at any time from now till the end of 
March should be about 2 feet apart each way, 
and have a surface of small boughs or of Pea 
sticks laid thickly on the bed, over which the 
long trailing shoots can run and be encouraged 
to cover the entire surface evenly. In the winter 
the entire growth must be cut hard l>ack, the 
sticks removed, the bed dressed with manure, 
and be lightly forked over.—D. 

9168. — Pansies for exhibition. — In 
answer to 41 A Beginner ” as to the names of the 
best show Pansies, I can most confidently recom¬ 
mend the following, viz.: Yellow ielf». —Locomo¬ 
tive, Emperor (dark purple, of great substance), 
Golden Circle, Gold Mine. White *elf*. —Shirley 
Hibberd and Snowdrop. White ground*. —Lady 
Lucy Dundas, Lavinia, Mrs. Bunyard, Butterfly, 
Trophy, Innocence. Yellow ground*. —Corsair, 
J.B. Downie, Eclipse, Defiance, Miss Livingstone, 
Imperial. The above are good varieties to begin 
with, as they are free blooming, and require 
little attention to produce really good flowers.— 
R. M., Shad-well. 

-The following varieties of show Pansies 

were very prominent on all the prize stands at 
last summer's Scottish Pansy Shows, each respec¬ 
tive variety on its particular merits is not sur¬ 
passed by any others in cultivation. By obtaining 
catalogues of such growers as Messrs. Downie 
and Laird, Edinburgh, or John Forbes, Hawick, 
and looking over the descriptions and quoted 
price of each kind (as some being recently 
brought out will cost more than others), 
“ Beginner ” will then have no difficulty in get¬ 
ting up a stock of eighteen kinds for a beginning, 
but I would recommend him to grow every one 
if going in for exhibiting : Dark self*. —David 
MAlcolm, Rev. J. Morrison, James Mackay, Alex. 
Watt, Crosshill Gem, Black Douglas, Cyprus, 
T. P. Barbour. White *e!f*.— Mrs. Dobbie, Mrs. 
Turnbull, Mrs. Bowie, Mrs.Cadzow, Silver Light. 
Yellow self*.— Gomer, G. M’Millan, W. Crockart, 
Lizzie Stewart. White ground*.— Miss Ritchie, 
Camp 9 ie Gem, Jeanie Grieve, Jessie Foote, Miss 
Ross, Mrs. David Wallace, Mrs. Ritchie, Susan 
Drennan, Miss Barr. Yellow grouiul*. —David 
Dalgleish, Thomas Ritchie, Lizzie Bullock, W. 
Robin, J. B. Robertson, R. Burns, Inspector, R. 
Bullock, Bailie Cochrane, James Buchanan.— 
John Turnbull, J/atHck, N.B. 

9264.—Daffodils not opening.— “ Nar¬ 
cissus ” says his soil is poor and sandy, and the 
Narcissus bed is an old one, and the flowers do 
not come to perfection, but die off in the bud. 
This is a result not to be wondered at, as it is 
the nature of the Daffodil tribe to grow in a rich 
meadow. You require a tenacious loam for 
these bulbs. 14 Narcissus" will improve his 
flowers by thinning out the bed freely, and by 
giving a good mulching of rotten cow or horse 
manure. Any soil of a turfy nature, with good 
drainage, will grow good Daffodils.—G. C., 
Eocle*. 

-All the Narcissi family like a deep, moist 

soil, though not where there is vermin, such as 
wireworm, grubs, or slugs. It is most probable 
that bulbs growing on hard sandstone and in the 
same ground for several years fail to mature 
their blooms. The best plan would be to lift 
the whole of the roots at once. Move the soil 
deeply, add some well-rotted manure, and then, 
breaking the clumps of bulbs somewhat, replant 
immediately. Even if no benefit results in their 
blooming now, there will be a decided improve¬ 
ment next year.—A. 

VoL L " Gardening ■ Is out of print, and we are 
therefore unable to further supply either separate copies 
or bound relumes. 
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THIS COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary — Feb. 26 to 
March. 3. 

Potting Gazanias, Chrysanthemums for bedding, and 
various kinds of Verbenas. Shifting Daphnes, Choro- 
zemas, and Camellias into larger pots, using a compost 
of loam, peat, sand, leaf-soil, ana cow manure for the 
latter. Potting off young Egg-plants, and re-potting 
Erf o .demon? in loam three parts, sand and peat one 
part; also Epacrises and Heaths. Sowing more Sweet 
Peas, Mignonette, and Radishea; also Parsnips and 
Musselburgh and Ayton Castle Leeks. Planting out 
Globe Artichokes, and Potato Onions. Putting In cuttings 
of variegated Pelargoniums, Begonia parviflora, and 
Plumbago; also inserting cuttings of Tree Carnations on 
hotbeds. Digging land for crop of Carrots and Turnips. 
Manuring and levelling Celery land for Strawberries. 
Protecting Plums with nets. Cutting down plants of 
Erica byemalis. Pruning Hybrid Perpetual Roses. Pot¬ 
ting large Clematises. Dividing and potting Musk. 
Potting young Fuchsias and Coleus. Sowing Scarlet Gem 
Melons. Planting Jerusalem Artichokes, and preparing 
to plant Potatoes close to Peach wall; also planting out 
remainder of autumn-sown Cabbages. Putting in cut¬ 
tings of Achynuithes, Salvias, and Seneclo. Earthing up 
autumn-planted Cucumbers. Putting Dahlias Into heat, 
and Lilacs into Peach houses for forcing. 

Digging land for main crop of Carrots and second crop 
of Broad Beans. Clipping Privet and Holly hedges. 
Potting dwarf Rosea, old and young Fuchsias; also 
Myoeotis, a few more Calceolarias, and all Dahlias that 
are struck. Shaking out and re-potting standard Helio¬ 
tropes, and placing them in heat. Sowing Perilla. Put¬ 
ting out Cucumber plants, planting Seakale thongs that 
are sprouted, and Potatoes under the protection of a 
Peach wall: likewise a few more Bath Cos Lettuce. 
Pricking on Borage. Putting in cuttings of Euphorbia 
jacquinlaoflora. Manuring border for seed-beds. Putting 
a little straw round Rhubarb roots that have started to 
ward off frost. Potting Azaleas and Agathea ccelestis. 
Sowing Godetia, Clarkia, Collinsia, Eucnlde, C&Ulopsis, 
Zinnia, Alonsoa, Dlanthus. scarlet Stocks, and Each- 
scholtzia in pots, and placing them In cold Vinery: also 
James's Keeping and Strasburg Onions, Leeks, Sandring¬ 
ham White and Ivery's Pink Celery, Early Horn Carrota, 
and Early Dutch Turnip, likewise a bed of Radishea 
under the protection of a wall. Planting Laurels, Roses, 
Violets, Early Potatoes on south border, and trans¬ 
planting Cauliflower from pots to hand-lights. Putting 
strings over young Peas to frighten away sparrows. 
Cleaning Asparagus beds. Potting Palms and Panicums 
and also Azaleas that have done blooming, and old 
Verbenas. Potting off Alyssum. Shifting old Fuchsias 
that were shaken out a month ago into larger pots. 

Planting Cypresses. Hollies, and other shrubs, and 
finishing planting all early borders of Potatoes; and 
getting in main crop of Potatoes; also remaining Horse¬ 
radish, Sage, and Thyme. Pntting in roots of Asparagus 
for succession, and introducing into heat more scented 
Verbenas, Lilacs, Ghent Azaleas, Roses, Dielytras, 
Deutzias, &c., for conservatory decoration. Pruning 
standard and other Roses. Forking in manure among 
Artichokes flowing Victoria Stocks, Balsams, and Cocks¬ 
combs in pots. Potting Vesuvius and Christine Pelargo¬ 
niums and yellow Calceolarias for flowering in pots. 
Potting off Chrysanthemums, boxing off Salvia fulgena, 
and shifting Tree Carnations. Sowing Virginia Stocks. 
Cllntonlas, Godetias, and more Turnips and Early Horn 
Carrots on Peach border ; likewise sowing pickling and 
other Onions, Leeks, and Parsley. Earthing up remainder 
of Seakale crowns intended for blanching. Clipping 
Box edgings, and finishing cutting grass edgings. Digging 
border ready for UladlolL Stopping Vine shoots that 
are sufficiently forward for that purpose. Putting pot 
Vines in warm vinery, and some little Azaleas into a 
cool house to retard their blooming. Putting flower-pots 
over Seakalo crowns, and covering them over with soil. 
Filling Cucumber-pit with fermenting material ready for 
planting with spring-sown plants. 

Glasshouses. 

Ferns.— See 'that the whole of the different 
species now begun, or about to begin growth 
have the soil thoroughly moistened, or the fronds 
will have a crippled appearance and be deficient 
in size. At no time can Ferns be allowed to get 
so dry at the roots as the generality of other 
things will bear without injury, but whilst the 
fronds are in a tender, half-developed state the 
want of root-moisture is most injurious. Except 
comparatively few species, such as the Gymno- 
grammas, that require a high temperature, it is 
a mistake to give Ferns so much warmth as that 
in which they are often grown, the effect of 
which is to make the fronds long, weak, pro¬ 
portionately less enduring, and more liable to 
injury from insects. Use manure water freely, 
but in not too strong a state, to all that are 
under-potted, and to which it is not deemed 
advisable to give more root room. This does 
not apply to the creeping stemmed kinds, which 
must have space to allow their spreading 
rhizomes to extend, or they will suffer per¬ 
manently. One mistake that has been too 
general in the cultivation of Ferns is the sup¬ 
position that because they are mostly found in a 
state of nature more or less shaded by other 
vegetation or the positions they occupy, they will 
succeed in any sort of dark structure. So treated, 
strong-growing species that require anything 
above a greenhouse temperature attain an undue 
size and smother the weaker kinds. Do not 
have fixed shading on the roof wheie it can be 
avoided, and use no more than is necessary to 
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prevent scorching, with enough air daily to 
solidify the growth as it is formed. By following 
this course the plants will preserve a much 
fresher appearance than they otherwise would 
do through the latter part of the year consequent 
on the increased substance imparted to the 
fronds. Todeas are often spoilt through being 
syringed overhead. The condensed drops of 
moisture with which the fronds are usually 
studded when confined in cases in which these 
and other filmy species do best leads to the idea; 
that watering overhead will benefit them, but, 
this is fatal to their well-being. Keep them 
quite cool; the temperature of a cool greenhouse I 
is much better for them than more warmth. 

Potting stove plants —No time should j 
be lost in completing the potting of the stock 
generally. It is well to consider what form the I 
plants are to assume, whether to be grown into ! 
large specimens or flowered in as small a state 
as the nature of each individual species will J 
admit of. Most stove plants are quick grower?, i 
and will bear plenty of root room with large | 
shifts, and where the object is to have large | 
specimens this is the course to follow, but if the 
plants are required for standing in rooms, or to 
be removed to cooler quarters, such as a con- J 
servatory during summer, the small pot system 
of cultivation will be found most satis factory. I 
as under it the restricted leaf growth will better 
bear the adverse conditions under which the 
plants will have to be placed. The same holds 
good with regard to fine-foliaged subjects; the 
smaller-growing Caladiums, which if grown freely 
in large masses areall but useless for employ inert 
in cool places, are amoDgst the best decorative 
plants when cultivated in small pots with abun¬ 
dance of light and air, and no more heat than 
is requisite to induce moderate growth. Alla- 
mandas, lx >ras, Dipladenias, Gardenias, Clerc- 
dendrons, Aphelanrtras, Francisceas, Hibiscus, 
Hoyas, Bougainvilleas, Medinillas, Jacaranria?, 
Tabernaemontana®, Rondeletias, Thunbergias, 
Aristolochias, iEschynanthus.and other flowering 
species, together with Crotons, Dracaena-, 
Aralias, Marantas, Pandanus, Musas variegate*l. 
Pine-apples, Cupanias, and Dieffeubachias should 
at once be shifted, giving them room propor¬ 
tionate to the size of the specimens and the 
respective purposes for which they are intended. 
See that the soil is in right condition as to 
moisture. To those who have not had much 
experience in plant cultivation it may be well 
to say that it is better to pot in soil that is a 
little too dry than the opposite. Another im¬ 
portant matter is to see that all plants before 
being potted have the balls of earth well 
moistened, so that there may be no necessity 
for giving water for somedays after the operation 
is performed. The effect of this is that the roots, 
more or less unavoidably broken in removal, 
have time to heal, and are less liable to rot than 
if water were given immediately the plants 
were potted. Pot moderately firm, but in the 
case of such stove plants as are partially sliaken 
out at the annual potting, and which have the 
old soil removed to some extent, it is not ad¬ 
visable to ram the material so tight in the pot? 
as with hard-wooded greenhouse stock where 
there is no annual renewal in this way. 

Striking outtings.— See that a sufficient 
number of the old plants of Euphorbias, Bego¬ 
nias, Thyrsacantbus rutilans, Sericographis 
Ghiesbreghti, Plumbago rosea, Pentas carries, 
Jasminum gracillimum, Eranthemums, and 
Aphelandras are at once put into sufficient 
warmth to produce cuttings for use next autumn 
and winter. Plants to be thus treated should 
have been cut back a short time age, and ought 
to be placed where they will have enough light 
to induce stout growth in the shoots intended 
for cuttings, for opon this depends a good deal 
the character of the plants which they will after¬ 
wards make. 

Pelargoniums.— The large-flowered and 
fancy kinds should have attention in the way of 
tying the shoots well out, so as to keep the 
plants open and stocky. With this view they 
should be placed where their heads will be close 
to the glass. Those that after flowering were 
cut down earliest last summer will now be about 
setting their bloom-buds, and if the pots aie 
well filled with roots, will bear the application 
of manure water once a week; the soil also will 
do to be kept a little more moist, but any excess 
in this way must be avoided. The flowers of 
Cape Pelargoniums are comparatively small. 

Original from 
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and by many looked upon as insignificant; yet 
amongst them there are many that possess both 
brilliancy of colour and elegance of form. Their 
propagation is not so easy from shoot cuttings 
as that of the better known varieties, but they 
strike freely from root cuttings, and their after 
treatment is similar in other respects to that of 
the ordinary sorts, except that, being weaker 
growers, they require less root space, 6-inch or 
7-inch pots being large enough for most of the 
species. They occupy little room, and are very 
suitable for cultivation by amateurs who have 
small houses. T. B. 

Flower Garden. 

General work.— Complete all alterations, 
especially such as necessitate the removal of turf, 
as it is important that this gets re-established 
before drought and bright sunshine become ex¬ 
cessive. Edgings or verges of turf should also 
be cut; they will presently be too hard to be 
operated on nicely, not to mention the longer 
time which they take to cut when in that state. 
Hanting, too, should be pushed to a close, at 
least as regards deciduous subjects, but if needs 
be most evergreens may safely be removed for 
some weeks yet, but even with these, were we 
certain of a dry summer, our experience is such 
that nothing would induce us to transplant at 
all after the beginning of March, and those 
moved as late as that should be kept thickly 
mulched with Bracken or litter the whole 
summer. Hedges and belts of any kind may 
now be clipped, and young hedges be encouraged 
to grow by pricking up the soil and clearing it 
of weeds. Laurels and Hollies that have got 
naked at bottom should now be headed down to 
any height that may be thought desirable; 
younger plants may be kept in compact form by 
pruning back the more straggling shoots. 

Gladioli and other bulbs. —As a rule, in 
sandy soil Gladioli winter safely when left in 
the ground, and old established bulbs produce 
flowers far more profusely, though not so fine 
individually, as when the bulbs are selected and 
replanted annually, but for effectiveness, give 
me the long established bed with its long season 
of flowering and irregular heights of the flowers. 
Those not so favourably located as to soil and 
climate would do well to keep to the more 
general plan of lifting the bulbs in autumn and 
planting afresh at this season. We are now 
planting out a few in clumps of five and seven 
among herbaceous plants, putting them near 
those kinds that will have done flowering when 
the Gladioli begin, in this way maintaining the 
gaiety of the border. Anemones, Ranunculuses, 
Lilies, Schizostylis, &c., are used in exactly the 
same way and to the same intent; these should 
now all be planted. In heavy soils the bulbs 
should be placed in a handful of sand, and the 
depth should be less than in light soil, say about 
2 inches deep for Ranunculuses and Anemones, 
and 3 inches for Gladioli; but 1 inch deeper for 
all kinds in sandy soil may be allowed. Lilies, 
of course, must be planted in depth according 
to the variety and size of the bulbs, but it may 
be well to remark that they are generally not 
planted sufficiently deep. Where ground can be 
afforded to plant each kind in beds by themselveB 
they well repay the space and labour by the 
quantity of cut flowers they will produce, and of 
course can be had finer because of the convenience 
of being able to specially prepare the soil for 
them by trenching and manuring. W. W. 

Fruit. 

Hardy fruit— Although fruit trees in the 
open air are in a forward state, yet, owing to the 
aosence of sun, they are not so much advanced 
as we at one time expected to find them. In all 
cases where movable screens can be adopted, no 
time should be lost in getting them fixed, as 
much may often be done by shading, and so re¬ 
tarding the blossoms of Apricots and Peaches 
from bright sunshine; but, as I have before 
stated, the coddling system must be regarded as 
one of the greatest evils, when perhaps there is 
neither sun to force nor frost to kill. On the 
other hand, it will be well to avoid being lulled 
into carelessness by the favourable appearance 
of the early part of the night, as it is well known 
that the greatest depression frequently takes 
place shortly before and sometimes after day¬ 
break. The first important item in wall covering 
is protection of the blossoms from wet either by 
the use of glass or boards, and as these check! to L 
rapid circulation produce \^dy ^ sjLaoy- gtt jrijg- 


sphere, the flowers near the wall are capable of 
resisting several degrees of frost with impunity. 

W. G. 

Vegetables. 

We are now busily engaged digging, plough¬ 
ing, and manuring our Potato land. The late 
varieties I always plant before the earlier. After 
ploughing we harrow, and if very cloddy roll. 
Land cannot be too well cultivated for Potatoes. 
I dislike the use of dibbers, preferring to take 
out the drills with the plough, plant the Pota¬ 
toes, and cover in withtliecultivator. Varieties of 
Potatoes are now so numerous that one feels per¬ 
plexed what to grow and what to avoid. I stick 
closely to some of the old kinds for field work; 
the best are Paterson’s Victoria, Scotch Cham¬ 
pion, Schoolmaster, and Beauty of Hebron. 
Magnum Bonums are useless in our soil. Last 
season without a particle of manure they grew 
perfect elephants—too large by one-half—while 
the quality was soapy and quite disagreeable. 
Scotch Champions I find are excellent, but that 
objectionable deep eye is against them. School¬ 
master, if anything, supersedes Victoria. That 
is the variety which I shall grow largely this 
year. Beauty of Hebron is simply unique os an 
early Potato, and it may be lifted and housed as 
soon as Myatt’s, and so escape disease. A 
thorough cleaning, and in many cases fresh 
planting of herbs should be made at this season. 
Tarragon, Thyme, pot Marjoram, and Pennyroyal 
may all be planted. That very useful herb, 
Chamomile, may also be parted and planted. 
Mint, perhaps the most useful of all, should be 
planted in the shape of cuttings when 3 inches 
high. Sage does best as cuttings put in the 
first week in May. Seed of many herbs may be 
sown, but not at present. Knotted Marjoram, 
summer Savory, and Sweet Basil are much 
sought after in early spring; a small pinch for 
using in a green state may now be sown. 

Forcing 1 . —We are now sowing Canadian 
Wonder Beans for the last batch, and we intend 
growing them in 8^-inch pots. Bear in mind a 
potful of healthy roots is what is required, and 
not a potful of soil alone. Young plants now 
showing in outlying frames should be aired regu¬ 
larly to keep them sturdy and strong, but do not 
be caught napping by giving air in the morning 
and at night find the crop gone. Always take 
time by the forelock and place a bit of old netting 
over the lights, making all safe before leaving. 
Seakale, Asparagus, and Rhubarb may still be 
brought forward in case of need. Personally, 
I have no further use for them. My plan is to 
have Asparagus in about November 12, and keep 
the stock well up until February 16. In the first 
week in April one can have it outside, and after 
being without it so long it is relished and much 
more thought of than if the supply bad been 
continuous. This also I do with Seakale, but 
always have one of these two if possible. R. G. 


WORK IN THE TOWN GARDEN. 
Hardy animals. —Lose no time, if the 
ground is in good order and has been properly 
prepared, as previously recommended, in getting 
in a sowing of the hardiest annuals on the 
warmest borders. Indian and Chinese Pinks are 
among the very best of town plants, and the 
seed may either be sown where it is to flower 
from the present time to the middle of March, 
or else sown in gentle heat about the first of 
April, pricked off into nursery beds, and planted 
out to flower about the end of May. If sown 
outside, it is better to put the seed in rather 
thickly, and if it comes up well thin out to 8 
or 9 inches apart, transplanting the thinnings 
elsewhere if there is room. 

Creepers, &C.— Cut out all dead wood, and 
carefully nail up any creepers on walls. In the 
case of the Vine and Virginian Creeper (both of 
which are wonderfully vigorous growers in im¬ 
pure air), it is of the greatest importance that all 
training should be done before the buds begin 
to swell up; otherwise a quantity of these will 
be damaged or knocked off, to the great detri¬ 
ment of the plants. 

In the greenhouse it is high time to pot 
off singly all kinds of bedding plants that have 
stood through the winter in store pots; keep 
them a little warm and close for a week or so 
afterwards. Strike cuttings of Lobelias as fast 
as you can get them—that is, if any of the old 
plants have survived the winter, but in town air 


they are tfety ticklish things. Cuttings of these 
strike very easily in sandy soil on a hot-water 
pipe, or in a warm comer; a hotbed is by no 
means necessary. If the old plants have failed, 
it is a good time to sow some seed as a substi¬ 
tute. There is nothing better than the old 
speciosa if you can get it true. Sow also seeds 
of Zonal Pelargoniums in rough loam and leaf- 
mould, and ]place on a sunny shelf. Seedlings 
make very vigorous plants, and if the seed was 
saved from choice sorts some very fine flowers 
may be expected. 

Give plants of Zonal and other Pelargoniums 
that are advancing into bloom the lightest 
possible position on a shelf where they will 
catch all the sunshine that can be had. Keep 
these well supplied with water, yet do not give 
any till really required. Cinerarias coming into 
bloom require the same treatment. Calceolarias 
must be kept moist and airy; a little sun will 
do them good, at least just now, if well rooted, 
but do not let them flag much. Hyacinths and 
Tulips will now make a grand display. If kept 
moist and cool their beauty will last much longer 
than in a high temperature. Spiraeas and Arams 
in or coming into bloom will need an almost 
unlimited supply of water, and the fragrant 
Cytisus racemosus, or Genista, nearly as much. 

In the window garden Hyacinths will 
form the principal feature. If placed as close as 
possible to the glass they will not become nearly 
so drawn as if farther from the light. Camellias 
are occasionally seen in rooms; any that have 
buds will now be swelling; be careful to assist 
this operation by a good supply of water at the 
roots, and an occasional sprinkling over the foliage 
with a syringe or brush. It is more commonly 
extreme dryness, either in the air or at the roots 
that causes dropping of the buds. B. 0. R. 

RENOVATING LAWNS. 

Amateurs generally have a wholesome dread 
of what is called ground work. To them it is 
messy as well as costly, and consequently dis¬ 
agreeable ; and no wonder, for there are few 
garden operations in which money may be sooner 
lost or saved. Some years since I had a striking 
illustration of the loss of money as well as time 
in a lady who undertook to be her own clerk of 
the works as well as landscape gardener. On a 
foggy and sloppy} November day I was sent to 
advise her, and found her with a swarm of 
labourers around her literally and metaphorically 
stuck fast in the mud. She had been at work 
lawn making for over three weeks. Capital turf 
had been carted from a common about three 
miles off, and the plan of proceeding was as 
follows: The ground was part of an old wood, 
and as soon as a part was cleared it was forth¬ 
with smoothed down, and the turf unrolled, 
rammed, and rolled down, the lady all the while 
standing on and rejoicing in the green oasiB that 
her genius and her enterprise had created. The 
process was repeated the following days, 
generally, however, starting from a fresh centre. 
The nett result was that when the two days’ 
work met there was generally found to be some 
inequality of surface which made it needful to 
lift the turf again. This goose-step process had 
proceeded so far at the time of my visit that 
most of the turf had been nearly worn through, 
and had acquired the colour of the surrounding 
mud. This is merely cited as an example of ex¬ 
pensive turf laying to be avoided, and with the 
view of enforcing the importance of the 
fundamental maxim to be observed in all 
such work, vis., that of having the ground 
properly formed and shaped before a single turf 
is laid. 

In all ground work a clear idea of future form 
and appearance should precede the laying of 
turf. The simplest way is to plan the ground 
on paper first, and then work to the plan. This 
was the plan that was adopted to lift the lady 
referred to out of the mud—a muddle in which 
she had got bemired, and it will keep all the 
readers of Gardening out of similar difficulties 
if they will adopt it. As well try to build 
a house as to lay out a garden or form pleasure 
grounds without a plan. But not a few are so im¬ 
patient for results that they cannot wait while 
the foundations of good lawns are being laid. 
Among these thorough drainage and an equal 
depth of soil over the entire area aro often the 
most essentiaL In the case referred to part of the 
ground was a swamp, through the filling in of an 
old ditch. A drain had to be laid through this, to 
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the horror of the lady, who had formed one* of her 
richest green oases right along its crown. Then 
o’ay from the foundation formed the surface on 
one place, road sand in another, rich soil from an 
old kitchen garden in athird, and it needed a lot 
of argument to convince those concerned that 
these could never produce Grass of uniform 
verdure or quality. 

Uniform solidity is a work of great difficulty, as 
ia tilling up inequalities of surface it is well-nigh 
impossible to ram soil down so firmly as is done 
by time. It must, I should think, be obvious 
to everyone that unless the base of Grass lawns 
be of uniform solidity, they will quickly subside 
in the most erratic fashion, leaving labyrinths of 
inequality, instead of that greatest charm of a 
perfect lawn —a smooth or even surface. Having 
thus ensured a base free from stagnant water, 
ground of fair and uniform quality, equally 
solid throughout, any one of the following three 
methods may be adopted for the obtaining of a 
good turf. 

Turfing. —The first is that of covering the 
entire surface with turves or sods; those cut from 
a common, the roadside, or a closely fed meadow, 
are the best; in fact, they are already a good 
lawn, short, close, fibrous, even, uniform almost 
as velvet pile, all that is needful being, in fact, 
to transfer the lawn in detail from the distant 
common or mead and lay it down in a mass for 
use. Such turves carefully lifted and relaid form a 
ready-made lawn fit for almost immediate use. 
There is no better or easier method of trans¬ 
ferring such lawns ready made or grown than 
that of lifting the turves in sizes 1 yard long, 

1 foot wide and 1 inch thick; these should be 
rolled up tightly and in such a state are easily 
conveyed and unrolled on to their final growing 
quarters. There is only the objection of expense 
to this method of what may be termed spon¬ 
taneous lawn making, but where the turf is near, 
labour plentiful, and skill available, the expense 
is leas than might be assumed, while the results 
are as sure as they are swift. 

Grass seeds. —A second method consists 
in sowing the prepared ground with lawn mix¬ 
tures of Grass seeds, which are now carefully 
selected by all our leading seedsmen. This almost 
equals whole turves in the rapid production of 
mere verdure; but seedling Grass is long in pro¬ 
ducing a good bottom, and on many soils it is 
several years before lawns formed by sowing 
seeds reach the high state of perfection attained 
at once by those formed through the laying of 
good turves. 

Inoculating. —A third plan, and it is that 
which I would recommend as the cheapest and 
best to all who have to form lawns of any 
extent, is that termed inoculation. The ground 
is prepared exactly as if for whole turves or 
seeds. Turves are also brought on to it, but 
instead of being laid down whole they are tom 
to pieces into irregular and ragged fragments 
from 1 inch to 2 inches in area; the more ragged 
the edges the better. On no account should the 
turves be cut by spade or edging knife. These 
pieces of turf should then be laid on the ground 
with the Grass upwards, leaving interstices of 

2 inches or so between each. Beat them into the 

soil with rammers and roll heavily. Should the 
weather or soil be wet the lawn will look any¬ 
thing but green after inoculation is finished. 
But presently the Grass will spring up, the raw 
edges extend to one another, meet, overlap, and 
a perfect verdant mat is formed, which will 
equal and sometimes excel within the short 
period of six months lawns formed at once with 
whole turves according to the first method 
described. 8ome prefer sowing seeds thiniy on 
lawns formed by inoculation, either at the time 
of laying the turf or early in the spring. It is a 
very good plan, but really not necessary. The 
seeds may hasten the verdure, but hardly 
improve the quality of the lawn, and I have 
formed many acres of lawn by inoculation both 
with and without seeds, and could soarcely tell 
the difference at the end of six months. Of 
course lawns thus formed look unsightly for a 
time, but to all who can afford to wait for a few 
months, the saving of labour and material is so 
great as to strongly recommend inoculation as 
the cheapest as well as the simplest method of 
renewing or extending Grass lawns. The turf 
from one acre may thus be made to cover ten, 
while the work may be done in one-fourth of the 
time. x'—> | D. T. 

Digitized by CjQOQlC 


INDOOR PLANTS, 

LILIES IN POTS. 

9246.—Replying to “L. D.'s” query respecting 
the above, it is scarcely explicit enough to give 
advice. The temperature the conservatory is 
kept at would have been of assistance, and not 
knowing for certain the variety of Lily, it is 
rather difficult to give a satisfactory answer. 

But from the information given, it appears to 
me t he conservatory is unduly hot to cause the 
stems of the Lilies to grow so fast at this time 
of the year, and to be so weak. Another cause 
for the stems being so weak is the pots are too 
small. I am an advocate for small pots for 
Lilies, but there is a medium in everything. If 
the pot specially mentioned as being the largest 
has a bulb or bulbs capable of sending up three 
blooming stems, then the 5-inch pot is too small, 
a 7-inch pot would have been a better size to 
use. Again, if the bulbs are not blooming bulbs 
they do come up weak, but as “ L. D.” bought 
them when in bloom, and this pot U the largest, 
they should be bulbs that will flower. 

I notice that if small bulbs are planted in a 
pot with large bulbs, the small ones always 
appear first through the soil. The main cause of 
the leaves of Lilies curling is green fly, and 
generally the first places for their attack is the 
foliage nearest the soil in the pot, and they 
always harbour on the underside of it, in the 
shade and out of sight, one or two of the insects 
are capable of curling the tender leaves, which 
completely spoils the looks of the plant. The 
cause of the foliage dropping off is want of 
nourishment, the pots being so small the bulbs 
have not been properly fed in proportion as they 
were growing. Lilies growing at this time of 
the year are never as strong as they would have 
been later on. I should recommend “ L. D.” to 
shift them into pots about 7 inches in diameter, 
in good rich light soil, without in the least dis¬ 
turbing the ball, and then water in a week or 
two with a little weak liquid guano. I am 
afraid they will not bloom much this season 
with their being so weak, but it will improve 
the bulbs for another season. I fancy the variety 
must be L. longiflorum, and not L. lancifolium, 
as the first-named comes up sooner than the 
latter in the same temperature. L. lancifolium, 
to get them up so tall at this time of the year, 
after being kept near the glass, must have had 
by far too much heat and been kept too close. 
The leaves being very light green tends to show 
that the bulbs have been forced more or less. 
As “ L. D.” saw the bulbs in flower, he can be 
informed what is the variety if he will describe 
the flower. If the L. auratum which is growing 
strongly curls its lowest leaves also, let “ L. D.” 
examine the underside of the foliage, and I think 
the cause will be found to be green fly, if so, by 
putting the thumb on the top and the finger 
underneath each leaf with the fly on, and draw¬ 
ing it gently through them, he will soon clear 
the plants of them. If L. auratum is growing 
strongly so early, that seems another proof that 
the conservatory is kept at too liigh a temperature 
for Lilies; 45° to 50° as near as possible is a 
nice temperature for them at this time of the 
year. I should advise “ L. D.” not to use soot 
water at all; so far as my experience goes, if not 
used very carefully it will do a great deal more 
harm than good, as too strong a dose will quickly 
fetch all the foliage off; liquid guano I prefer 
as a stimulant; it can be.^made strong or weak as 
required by following the plan I mentioned a 
few weeks since. “ L. D. n must not water too 
much, or else he will cause the bulbs to rot away. 

Wigan. P. Rain ford. 

-At this time of year, except specially 

for early blooming, Lilies in pots should not yet 
have made growth; indeed, would be the better 
to be still resting. The bulbs would be doing 
better if in a greenhouse where there was no 
fire heat, except in the case of frost. Without 
doubt, those which have made 18 inches growth 
need repotting, and that, too, into larger pots 
and in fresh, good soil. This should be com¬ 
posed of one-half sweet turfy loam and the re¬ 
mainder made up of peat soil, well-rotted 
manure, and sharp sand. In repotting it is well 
to just bury the base of the new stems, as these 
emit roots which, if encouraged, will soon get 
hold of the soil and greatly assist the stems and 
blooms. Exposure to greater light would also 
help to strengthen the foliage as well as the 
stems.—A. D. 


9197.— Raising Cinerarias.—If seed ofl 
Cinerarias be sown in a shallow pan during th<j 
month of July, and, being placed in a w&ni 
position in the open ground, have the protection 
of a large piece of glass laid over the pan, and if 
sunny weather a light shading, the seed will 
germinate as freely as if sown under glass in % 
frame or greenhouse. -Such a sowing will give 
strong plants in six weeks to pot up in 4-ioch 
pots, but these plants will be all the better fat 
the protection of a frame until the end 
October, when they may go into the window. Uj 
is, however, almost certain that plants in t| 
window will draw more or less.—A. 

9266.— Hyacinths after flowering — 

The best thing that “A. V.” can do with 
Hyacinths that have been flowered in glasses is 
to throw them away, for although they may btj 
flowered again in a pot or in the open ground' 
next year, the spike will be poor and not worth 
the trouble of securing when fresh bulbs are S 0 | 
cheap. Nevertheless I do not follow my own 
advice, for having a large garden and a grt-at 
demand for flowers in the spring, I keep all my 
bulbs, plant them in light soil as soon as they 
come out of the glasses, and allow the flower- 
spike and foliage to die away slowly. I then ge^ 
some bulbs which will bloom next year in the 
border and be useful as cut flowers, though not 
worth calling Hyacinths. I have some now 
comiDg up that were flowered in water three 
years ago.—N. 

- Hyacinths after they have been grown 

and bloomed in glasses are of little value. If 
laid in the open ground so that the leaves may 
ripen and the bulbs be as far matured as they 
well can be, they may be kept in a paper bag in 
a cool place, and then be planted in clumps o: 
three or so in the flower borders in October. They 
will perhaps give small spikes, but certainly not 
nearly so good as those produced the first yea: 
after purchased.—A. 

9227— Maidenhair Fern.— The Maiden¬ 
hair Fern is in fine condition, and if wanted for 
a specimen plant, it should be potted on into a 
size larger pot, and the old fronds shonld be 
gradually cut away as the young ones begin to 
unfold. It would require another shift two 
months later in a larger pot still, but if the 
plant is not required in a large pot, it should be 
divided into three equal parts, and be potted 
firmly in peat soil, taking care to add plenty of 
sand and also to have sufficient drainage. The 
plants shonld be kept rather close for a few 
days, and they would be benefited by 10° more 
heat to give them a fresh start. This Fern 
requires plenty of water when growing, and if 
carefully managed, by the end of this season 
those three plants would be as large as tbe one 
is now.—O. 1\ 

9261.— Resting Arum Lillies.— Arum 
practically should never be at rest. They are 
evergreen bulbs, and under generous treatment 
will flower for a large portion of the year 
Strong plants in pots will be all the better, 
having been in flower for several months, if 
turned out, divided into three or four clumps 
and then planted out in good deep garden soil. 
There they will make during the summer stror^ 
plants, and may be lifted and repotted toward- 
the end of September to flower during the 
winter if they have the benefit of a little heat. 
—A. 

9215.— OameUias losing their buds.— 
By no means be tempted to root prune Camellias, 
they never make too many roots, and if your 
plants are growing very strongly so much ti e 
better, they will have the greater power to form 
good buds, and plenty of them. If when growth 
is completed you give them abundance of air 
until late autumn and during the winter, and 
never snbject them to a higher temperature than 
65° by day with from 5° to 10° lower at night, 
they will not fail to expand their buds. Be sure 
to keep them moist at the roots.—J. C. B, 

9069.— Azalea not blooming.— Very pro¬ 
bably your plant is suffering or has suffered 
from want of nourishment, not making a suf¬ 
ficiently vigorous growth to admit of the forma¬ 
tion of flower bods. In the spring jnst as growth 
commences it should be shifted into a larger pot. 
using good fibrous peat with plenty of silver 
sand in it. Give good drainage and pot firmly, 
and when growth is completed, which will be by 
the end of July, place in the open air until the 
middle of September,— J . C. B. 
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COOL HOUSE ORCHIDS. 
any amateurs who have greenhouses are de- 
rred from attempting the culture of Orchids 
an impression that the temperature at their 
mmand is insufficient, but when they can be 
ide to understand that they can commence 
t h every probability of success, provided 
iinary care be exercised, without the risk 
losing their plants, they will, no doubt, 
mmence the culture of Orohids. They are 
ther higher in price than other kinds of plants ; 
len good Orchids are judiciously purchased 


when they have been subjected to the 
most trying circumstances. Through failure 
of the heating apparatus, &c., on two or 
three occasions I have seen 4° of frost 
in the cold Odontoglossum house, an occur¬ 
rence by no means beneficial to the plants, 
and not to be imitated or approached ; while on 
the other hand I have seen a great many Orchids 
killed or rendered valueless by excessive heat 
and want of air. In furnishing the annexed 
lists I shall confine myself to those showy varie¬ 
ties with which anyone who may be induced to 


as few words as possible, viE., that cool treat* 
ment be regularly persisted in and the house not 
allowed to rise more than 10° above the mini¬ 
mum by day, excepting by sun heat. On bright 
days when the sun gets power, heat should be 
shut oft from the pipes, and a little air given at 
top and bottom until the sun is off the glass, 
when the air should be taken oft and the heat 
turned on again. The valve regulating the heat 
should be carefully studied, so as to know exactly 
how much it should turned in order to get the 
required heat, for if turned full on the circula- 



A cool house Orchid (Odont >glossum Alexandra). Drawn in Messrs. Low’s nursery at Clapton. 


.ref ully cultivated, however, the money ex- 
1 on them is only invested, the plants being 
lly worth more each year, 
apera/ture —In a few cases where the 
nodation has been very limited, I have 
ded in getting the owners to make the 
it, and. in every instance it has been found 
>t only was sufficient heat at command, 
it the temperature formerly kept up was 
io high to suit many of them. Indeed, I 
een but few Orchids under cultivation 
or permanently injured-vby cold, ev< 
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grow them will be delighted when his care is 
rewarded by the production of their flowers. 
I shall also only mention such kinds as I have 
myself grown for many years with the greatest 
success in the manner described. 

Ventilation, &c. — Before enumerating 
the varieties, however, it would be better 
to say that the successful culture of 
Orchids does not altogether depend on the tem¬ 
perature ; on the contrary, there are many other 
important conditions not requiring much skill, 
but equally necessary, which I will set down in 


tion is generally too rapid and the heat thrown 
off too strong, in which case the plants rapidly 
decline. 

Watering.—The plants should be watered 
with cold rain-water only, and never watered 
overhead or syringed summer or winter; water¬ 
ing overhead keeps the plants up by means of 
the top and does not encourage them to root as 
they do when watered in the pot and aided only 
by the moisture in the air. That during winter 
the distribution of water about the house for the 
purpose of evaporation be kept yveU in hand, so 
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that at night, and even during the daytime, 
in severe weather the house is comparatively 
dry. That the plants be grown on open stages 
at a distance, where practicable, of from 1 foot 
to 4 feet from the glass, and in full light; where 
Axed open stages are not available, the plants 
should have a temporary wooden stage erected 
for them over the close stage by placing boards 
about 6 inches wide (at progressive heights) on 
bricks, 1 inch or so of space being left between 
each board, or by placing the plants on inverted 
flower-pots, raising them to the required height 
in order to allow of the air playing freely 
around them. Stagnant damp in winter is more 
fatal than cold, and to avoid this, means should 
be provided for giving a little air at top and 
bottom. This latter I provide for by removing a 
brick as near the ground as possible in every 
4-feet run of the house, and one at each end. 
These air-holes I leave open summer and winter. 
That the oultivator keeps an eye to the last 
matured growth, and immediately water any 
plant showing the least sign of shrivelling as 
regards such growth, taking care not to over- 
water a plump plant. That care be taken not to 
hang baskets or blocks over the plants on the 
stages, and to distribute them sparingly, fre¬ 
quently changing their relative positions, taking 
them down to water them, and allowing them to 
drain before being replaced. 

Soil. —Where Orchids are to be grown cool 
it is best to have them potted or basketed in 
two-tliirds fibry Orchid peat in lumps, and the 
remainder living Sphagnum Moss, without ad¬ 
mixture of sand in any case. I find that roots 
sent out into the peat are more easily kept good 
under adverse circumstances than those in any 
other material. The Sphagnum Moss, however, 
is useful, particularly in summer, through its I 
growing and keeping a healthy moisture around 
the plant. 

Varieties.— The first list, from which I have 
excluded those varieties which appeared to me 
to be doubtful or difficult, comprises Orchids 
which will thrive in a minimum temperature of 
from 40° to 45° Fahr.; the 45° to be considered 
as the general minimum, with a possible fall to 
40°. Those marked b should be in baskets or 
on blocks. 

Orchids thriving in a minimum ivinter tempera¬ 
ture of from 40° tv 45° Fahr.: 

Angnocuin falcatum b Masdevallia amabills 
Angulos, Clowe a 1 cocci nea 

Acmeta Humboldt! 6 Davis! 

Ada aurantlaca Harryana 

Barkens Skinner! b Ignea 

elegans b Lindeni 

apectabiliH & polystlcta 

Calantlie Sieboldi Ve Itch Ian a 

Crelogyne barbata b Odontoglossum Alexan- 

crlatata dree (criapum) 

Colax jugoaua Anderaonianum 

Cymbidlum eburneum c!rrlioBum 

Masters! citrosum 

Cypripedium (Lady’s- glorlosum 

slippers) grande 

barbatam and varieties Hall! 

can datum Insleayi-Leopardinum 

lnslgne and varieties maculatum 

Schliml nacvium majus 

Seden! Pescatore! 

villosum pulchellum 

Dendrobium Cambridge- roseurn 

annum b Ross! 

chryBotoxum triumphans 

ceerulescens b Uro-HkInner! 

Devonl anum & Oncldium bttolium b 

Falconer! b cheirophorum 

nobile flexuosum 

Diaa grandiflora macranthum 

Kpidendrurn vitellinum serratum 

Ltelia anceps b tigrinum 

autumnalls b varicosum b 

Lycaste aromatlca Plelones —all the varieties 

gigantea Sophronitis militaris b 

Skinner! and varieties 

For the above varieties artificial heat can be 
altogether dispensed with from the middle of 
April until the third week in October, or longer 
if the weather be mild. 

Orchids thriving in a minimum winter tempera¬ 
ture of from 50° to 55° Fahr. 

Aerides crispum b Dendrobium Benson!® b 

Lindleyanum 6 chrysanthum b 


Ltelia Dayana b 
elegans 
pumila b 
pur pc rata 

Maxlllaria Harrison!® 
picta 
Turner! 
venusta 


Oncldium Papillo b 
Philipslanum 
Barcodes b 
Weltoni 

Hobralia macrnntlia 
Rtanhopeas—all the vars. b 
Trichopilia—all the vara., 
including Pilumnas 


Aerides crispum b Den 

lindleyanum 6 cl 

Warner! b ci 

Cattleya amethystina d 

bulbosa b F 

crispa ft 

intermedia h 

lab i at a n 

marginata b p 

Moss!® s 

Schiller! ana b t 

Warner! \ 

Cyprii odium concolor Dei 

HarrisianiiiU . Ep 

Uivcnm £^ 
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crass!node b 
densiflorum 
Farmer! 
formosum 
luteolum b 
nobile, varieties b 
primuiinum b 
suavisslmum b 
tbyrsiflorum 
Wardianum & 
Dendrochilum flliforme 
EpWendruir ciliare 
. atro-punpireiqn 


Miltonias—all the varieties Vanda ccerulea 6 
Odontoglossum Phaleenopsis ccerulescens b 

K oezl! sauvis 

vexillarium tricolor 

Oncldium crispum b Zygopetslum—all the vara, , 

Marshallianum b 

Along with these may also be grown many of 
the varieties enumerated in the preceding list, 
if care be exercised—some of them, such as 
Cyprjpediuras, Dendrobiums, and Oncidiums, 
even with advantage. 

The cultivator should water these varieties as 
little as possible throughout the winter consis¬ 
tent with preserving the plants in a plump con¬ 
dition, so as to retard as much as possible the 
young growth until the days begin to lengthen ; 
but any plants which will grow should have the 
best possible place and attention given them, 
each plant being treated by itself and without 
regard to the condition of the others. On the 
care given to the individual plants depends the 
success of the whole. It is of the first import¬ 
ance that the plants should be obtained from 
some nurseryman on whom reliance can be 
placed that they have been fairly treated, and 
not grown in any unnecessary heat. O. B. 

9249.— Growing Mignonette.— When it 
is purposed to grow Mignonette in pots, it is 
advisable to fill a number of small pots with fine 
soil composed of two-thirds turfy loam and the 
rest rotten manure and sharp sand; press it 
down firmly; then sow half a dozen seeds in 
each pot. When the seedlings are well up and 
getting strong, thin out to a single plant. Keep 
the pots in a frame close to the glass, and give 
plenty of air. When the plants have well filled 
the pots with roots, they may be shifted into 4£- 
inch pots, and in good time, as the plants grow, 
into others of a size or two larger. During this 
time the plants should be pinched, not being 
allowed to produce flowers. This will cause 
them to become bushy, and make fine specimens 
if required.—A. D. 

9244.— Potting Aralias. —The beginning 
of March is the right time for shifting these, as 
the roots then become active, and quickly lay 
bold of the new soil. Aralias like good loam 
with a little leaf-mould in it, or if of a rather 
holding nature a little good peat may be added 
with advantage. Press the soil in well around 
the old ball, and tise it just moist only.— 
J. C. B. 

9238.— Dahlias, Gloxinias, and Be¬ 
gonias. —Gloxinias to bloom at midsummer 
should be started about the latter end of 
February, but it is a good plan to start a portion 
of them at that time and the remainder some 
three weeks later, so as to get a succession of 
bloom until autumn. They require a constant 
temperature of from 60° to 65°, and form roots 
most quickly when placed in bottom-lieat until 
they commence to grow. Tuberous Begonias 
may either be started in warmth or they may be 
allowed to commence to grow in a cool house 
naturally,* in the latter case flowering during 
late summer and autumn. If placed in warmth, 
they should not get more than 55° by day. If 
young plants of Dahlias are desired, the roots 
should be placed in a warm house at once, 
taking off the shoots as they form and striking 
them, but if the roots are to be used as they are 
they may be allowed to start in a cool house.— 
J. C. B. 

9227.— Maidenhair Fern.—If the plant in 
question is in a pot not larger than 4£ inches in 
diameter, it may be shifted about the beginning 
to March into one a size larger, not disturbing 
the ball of roots, but taking away the crocks at 
fhe base, giving good drainage to the new pot, 
using good fibrous peat or turfy loam, or a mix¬ 
ture of both with plenty of sand in it, and 
pressing it well in round the old ball. If the 
plant is in a 6-inch pot, it will not be advisable 
to shift into a larger pot, but it may be cut in 
two with a sharp knife, placing each piece in a 
pot just large enough to contain the roots, as 
Ferns much dislike over-potting. If so desired, 
Ferns may be kept in the same pots for years, 
and they will annually make good growth if 
well watered and given some weak liquid manure 
frequently.—J. C. B. 


9022.— Pruning Pelargoniums.— This 
by no means the right time of year to cat bac 
Pelargoniums of the show type, as they shouli 
be steadily growing and foiming their flowerin 
shoots. When the plants have "done floweriD) 
place them in the open air in a sunny situatioi 
to mature their wood. When this becomes brosn 
and hard, whioh in a general way will be aboa 
the beginning of July, the shoots last mafia 
should be pruned back to within two eyes of the 
base, clean cutting away all weak spindly wood! 
Until fresh shoots form very little water should 
be given, scarcely any in fact, the best plan being 
to lay the pots on their sides in a cool plaoS 
When the young growths are about an inch id 
length shake away all the old soil, and repot i i 
as small pots as the roots can be crammed intuy 
using good loam with a little sand and song 
leaf-mould in it. Keep rather close until fres£| 
roots are made, and then expose to the full air, 
only sheltering from heavy rains. Stop thg 
shoots when they have about three joints, and 
shift tho plants in January.—J. C. B. 

9211.— Cinerarias drooping. —Is “A 
M. C.” acquainted with the wireworm, which is 1 
to my experience the greatest enemy Cineraria! 1 
have got ? It can soon be discovered by mixing 
up a solution of Gishurst compound, say onS 
ounce to a quart of water, and pouring a little af 
the root of the plant; the wireworms will soor. 
make their appearance. Should this pest prove 
to be the offender, I guess a little soot has bees 
omitted when the plants were potted.—C. E C 

9207. — Begonia Weltoniensis. — The 
plant in question should be cut back rather hard 
about the beginning of March, keeping the soil 
rather dry until young shoots form, when & 
much of the old mould as possible should be 
worked away from the roots, at the same lime 
avoiding injury to and preserving the young 
fibres. Then replace in pots just large enough 
to contain the roots, using good free sandy soil 
say leaf-mould and loam in equal proportion-. 
Water carefully and keep them in the wannes* 
corner of the house during the spring, shadier 
from hot sun and admitting air to them whet 
the weather is fine. When the pots beoome full 
of roots, shift into larger ones, at all time* 
giving good drainage. Placed for the summer 
in a light, airy situation, they should blccn 
abundantly from midsummer till late autumn.— 
J. C. B. _ 

VBGBTABLBB. 

KATURAL seakale. 

Seakale is one of the most delicious of vege¬ 
tables, and one of the few that defy the rapid 
march of improvement, for although so largely 
cultivated for forcing purposes, it has not yet 
been taken in hand by the hybridiser after tbe 
manner of Peas and many other vegetables 
that are so much better and earlier every year 
that one begins to wonder how it is that Sea¬ 
kale is not forthcoming at an earlier date 
than it was a dozen or more years ago. As we 
find it refreshing to occasionally halt, or even 
go back a little, I send you a sample of the 
produce, not of something new, but of somethin? 
old. For that Seakale is a native plant, I suppose 
few will dispute, and in some parts of the cca^t 
near Southampton it grows in great profusion, 
and a few years ago I had a box sent me 
that quite upset my idea of wbat really 
good Seakale was, each head being more 
like a stick of celery than Seakale as usually 
seen. It was blanched by simply covering 
the crown over with shingle and seashore sand 
1 foot deep, and when the crowns began to push 
through to the surface it was ready for cutting 
and so tender and succulent that it would indeed 
be difficult to improve upon it. This season, beiig 
anxious to test how these natural grown plants 
would answer for forcing, I procured some oli 
crowns about Christmas time, and have found 
them answer admirably, although it would tr 
difficult to say how old some of them were, ibe 
roots being 2 or 3 inches in diameter, and having 
ten or a dozen crowns, producing a good dish to 
each plant. As they were totally unlike the single 
crowns sold for foroing, I had to extemporise 
some more capacious receptacle for the crowns 
than even the largest flower-pots, so I procured 
some large casks, and dropped the crowns to the 
bottom, filling up between them with any kind of 
soil, in fact one lot I filled up with coal ashes 
and they dipt just as well as the others. F>j 
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atting the casks over the boiler, where there 
i always a gentle warmth arising from the 
rickwork, we soon had plenty of Seakale fit for 
se. A mat or sack, or anything to exclude the 
ght, is all that is necessary, or if planted out 
nder stages of forcing houses, a covering of 
tter is all that is necessary to insure blanching, 
he sample sent is from some medium-sized 
x>ts, that are merely to show how easily this 
egetable is forced. It has often surprised me 
lat it is not more universally grown by 
mateurs. Seed sown in March in drills 
feet apart will make fine plants by the 
ad of the season either for forcing or trans- 
l&nting into permanent plantations, for 
lere is no question but that the finest produce 
that cut from plants forced in the ground, as 
le roots get broken in lifting, which weaken 
le crowns. As regards propagation by pieces of 
lots, there is really no difficulty, as the only 
reparation necessary is to cut the roots into 
.ngths of 3 inches or 4 inches at this time of 
le year, and bury them in moist soil; and in 
[arch, when taken out for planting, they will 
a found furnished with crowns, and must be 
lanted with a dibber, dropping them iDto the 
>il just deep enough to cover them. Only one 
• two of the crowns will grow, and the rest die 
aray, and in good soil the only attention they 
tquire is keeping free from weeds, and it will 
at take a very large piece of land to grow 
lough to supply a family from December to 
ay. James Groom. 

Scofield , Gosport. 

[The produce sent was very fine and as brittle 
i glass, whilst the flavour was excellent.—E d.] 


9251.— Early Cucumbers.— It is not 
>asible to grow early Cucumbers without plenty 
! artificial heat, and if it cannot be obtained by 
eans of flues or hot-water pipes, the only way 
to make up a large hotbed of manure and, 
)ver with a frame. Hot manure put into the 
ith of a greenhouse to give the required 
armth would be useless. Cucumbers want a 
imperature of from 65° to 75°, and if it cannot 
} obtained constantly no Cucumbers may be 
oked for. Better wait until the sun becomes 
rong enough.—D. 

9253.— Vegetables for exhibition.— 
i order to get vegetables fit for show in the 
■st week in August, it will be necessary to 
ake preparation by thoroughly cultivating and 
inching the soil at once, and in March plant 
Dtatoes of handsome shape and good cooking 
lalities like Schoolmaster or Snowflake—for a 
•flection of vegetables is hardly worthy of the 
ime without a good dish of Potatoes—also to- 
ards the middle of March sow seeds of the 
□g while Vegetable Marrow in pots and place 
a frame, and plant out about the middle of 
pril on a ridge of good soil, sheltering the 
ants with handlights or cloches. Cabbage 
ed should also be sown in March, and planted 
it in April 2 feet apart. Early Battersea or 
afield Market are good sorts. Carrots may be 
wn in April on the lightest portion of the 
irden. Give no fresh manure. James's Interme- 
ate Scarlet is a very handsome Carrot, and good 
r exhibition or every day use. Scarlet Runner 
eans sown in April will be yielding good pro¬ 
ice the first week in August, or Dwarf Beans, 
ch as Negro Longpod or that excellent sort, 
inadian Wonder, make a fine dish for exhibi- 
>n. Lettuce sown in May and planted in rich 
il—or better still sown thinly and left to grow 
mature size—of sorts like Alexandra White 
» are not easily beaten. Peas of late sorts, 
;e Ne Plus Ultra, if sown in the first week of 
ay in trenches prepared as for Celery, will 
ake a certain good dish. And Tarnips sown 
rich soil in a partially shaded place in May 
ay be relied on; but to get six good dishes, 
e must grow at least nine sorts to select from, 
seasons never suit all varieties alike, but the 
ove directions will, if carefully followed, give 
First Prize” a fair chance of getting towards the 
p of the list of competitors.— J. Groom, 
afieUl, Gosport. 

• - Beet would hardly be fit for exhibition 

August unless sown very early. Truly, it is 
it a summer vegetable, and should give place 
Runner Beans, of the Champion strain, sown 
e end of April rather thinly and in good 
Iding soil; also Telegraph or Stratagem Peas, 
wn first week in May also thinly. Early Nantes 
jTots, sown end of March on'wiurm border a id 
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well thinned out, make a strong dish, as also 
will a good dish of Woodstock Kidney or Snow¬ 
flake Potatoes from tubers planted first week in 
April. Long white Marrows make the best show, 
and garden variety, and should be sown under 
glass in April and planted out about the middle 
of May in good ground or on a big rubbish heap. 
Better than Cabbages are Cauliflowers raised by 
sowing in the open about the middle of April a 
good strain of Early London. Failing these, 
three fine Lettuces of some well-blanched Paris 
White Cos variety would do. August is early 
for good Turnips, but a bunch of clean bulbs at 
that time would tell well. Seed should be sown 
end of May.—A. D. 

9265.—Shallots —Shallots are of easy cul¬ 
ture, and I have found them do extremely well 
in light, sandy soil, deeply cultivated. In some 
localities, as for instance in East Suffolk, they 
are grown in nearly every cottage garden, the 
soil being dug up roughly before winter sets in, 
so as to expose it to the mellowing effects of 
frost, but no fresh manure is applied. In 
February, or early in March, a dry day is selected 
for raking the surface down quite fine, and the 
roots are planted by simply pressing them into 
the soil in rows a foot apart each way; the young 
bulbs that grow in quite a crowd from the parent 
one are brighter and tetter coloured when grown 
quite above the level of the soil than when 
covered up. Very little in the way of summer 
culture is needed beyond keeping the ground 
dear of weeds. The growth is completed early 
in the season, and as soon as the tops die away 
the roots must be pulled up, and when 
thoroughly dry tied in bunches and hung in an 
open shed, or laid out on shelves in an airy loft 
for winter use. They are much esteemed for 
culinary purposes and for pickling, and in suit¬ 
able soil they are a profitable crop to grow, as 
they are off the land in time to get in a crop of 
winter Turnips, Spinach, winter greens, or 
Broccoli, and they are not at all an exhausting 
crop for the land. In stiff soil I have found 
Shallots attacked with mildew, and to grow them 
successfully in such positions heavy dressings of 
road scrapings, ashes, and deep cultivation to 
ensure good drainage, so that superfluous mois¬ 
ture does not lodge about the roots, are the 
principal points to ot serve. Storing the roots 
that are intended for planting in a cool airy 
place, to avoid premature growth, isof the highest 
importance.—J. Groom, Gosport. 

9179.—Bottom-heat for Cucumbers.— 
Hot-water pipes for bottom-heat should by all 
means be covered before the manure is put in 
the bed. First put a layer of clinkers, then a 
covering of ashes 4 inches thick. We grow 
Cucumbers for sale, and last year we had good 
results. One house, however, was a partial 
failure; we fell short of ashes for covering the 
pipes, and could consequently only give a very 
thin covering, and the result was that when 
the roots got through the manure they got 
scorched, and the plants flagged. Where there 
is plenty of ashes between the pipes and the 
manure, the roots never come in contact with j 
the scorching heat. While covering the pipes 
with clinkers, as already mentioned, it must be 
remembered that the bottom of the bed should 
likewise be covered entirely; this ensures good 
drainage.— C. E. C. 

9243.—Peaa for exhibition.— Certainly j 
the finest Peas in commerce for show purposes 
are Telegraph, Telephone, and Stratagem, sent 
out by Messrs. Carter and Co. These have hand¬ 
some and very fine pods, that when well grown 
can hardly be excelled. Stratagem is the 
dwarfest kind, height about 3 feet, and should 
be in good pod by July L if sown the first week 
in March.—D. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

9628.— Pricking 1 out seedlings.— The 
lifting and pricking out seedling plants is a 
work that requires to be performed with neat¬ 
ness and care, because if badly done the future 
of the delicate little plants may be entirely 
marred. Assuming that the seedlings are those 
of ordinary flowering plants—annuals, biennials, 
Ac., they will need more space as soon as well 
into rough leaf, and before the stems are drawn 
or unduly lengthened. There is no better in- 
h strument for lifting these carefully ont from 


the seedpan than a thin piece of wood made 
like a label, say some 7 inches or 8 inches in 
length, an inch in width, and quarter of an 
inch in thickness, but neatly smoothed off and 
the end bevelled that is pressed into the soil. 
This will lift the little plants well, roots in¬ 
clusive. The instrument used for dibbling should 
be simply a round stick pointed at one end. 
Nothing is better fitted for this work than is 
6 inches of the handle of a paint brush.—D. 

9212.— Law respecting trees.—** L. B.” 
cannot legally cut down the old Apple trees 
without the consent of his landlord, as the pro¬ 
perty in timber and trees, and that which is 
likely to become timber, belongs to the landlord ; 
also windfall timber belongs to the landlord. 
If ** L. B.” plants young trees, he cannot remove 
them when he leaves the premises without the 
consent of the landlord. The proper way to do 
in the matter is to have an interview with the 
landlord, and to get his consent to cut down the 
trees on condition that ** L. B.” plants the same 
number of young trees. The timber contained 
in the old Apple trees is the property of the 
landlord, and if it is not delivered up to him, he 
has the power to enter the garden to take pos¬ 
session of it. It is well to get a memorandum 
in writing of any arrangement that might be 
made.—G. C., Ecclcs. 

9256.— Garden frame. —“Ayrshire” says 
he has a good stout garden frame, 2£ feet high, 
and he wishes to know can the frame bo made 
useful for keeping Geraniums in in winter; and 
he also asks should he board the frame bottom ? 
lie need not board the frame bottom, as it will 
be more useful as it is. The pots in which the 
Geraniums are growing might be plunged up to 
their rims in fine coal ashes in the frame, and 
in frosty weather “Ayrshire” should burn an 
oil lamp or stove, to keep the atmosphere in the 
frame at a temperature above freezing, or the 
plants will perish; and on warm sunny days the 
lights should be lifted a little to give ventilation. 
—G. C., Eccles. 

9214.— Roses on sandy soil. — As 

“ R. J. C.’s ” land is sandy, yet at a depth of 
18 inches the water accumulates in pools, it is 
evident that there is a clay subsoil; but if the 
water lodges only during the excessive rains that 
we have had of late, it may have a gravel or 
partially marl subsoil. If the water lodges in 
the garden during the summer months, the land 
should be drained, or the Roses will not do well. 
Mulch the trees with rotten manure any time 
from now till May, which will give nourishment 
and help the plants to bloom next summer. The 
Roses may require a little pruning in April if 
there is an excess of wood in them.—G. C., 
Eccles. 

9206.— Grown of glory.— I sent “ A. B. T 
the two seeds described, and recognise the query 
by my own imperfect description in sending 
them. I have since learnt that Crown of Glory 
is only a name given to supply lack of better 
knowledge. The plant is not a climber, but a 
variegated Trifolium—half hardy—biennial, osly 
wanting bottom heat for starting the seeds, 
which are contained in a curious spiuy reed 
vessel, as mentioned by “ A. B. T.” Afterwards 
they can be bedded out like Geraniums. The 
flower is small And yellow, very like that of the 
ordinary Coronilla.—M. L. E. T., Norwood. 

9255.— Manuring garden.—** Ayrshire ” 
says he has manured his garden heavily for two 
years, and he proposes only to give a light 
dressing with guano this year. This arrange¬ 
ment may do very well for Beans, Peas, Turnips, 
Carrots, and Beet, also for fruit trees, but for 
Potatoes and all vegetables except those named 
above it is best to use a little animal manure at 
the time of planting every year. It may be dug 
into the land before planting. Use guano 
sparingly, dusting it over the soil after the 
plants are put in.—G. C., Eccles. 

9250.— Gafl and plants.— **Tulse Hill” 
asks “ is gas injurious to plants, when the smoke 
from the gas jets is carried outside the green¬ 
house by means of piping ?” My answer is, 
certainly not, so long as the carbon particles of 
the consumed gas are carried out of the house. 
You then simply have the heat without the 
smoke, and heat generated by this means is as 
beneficial as that produced in any other way.— 
G. C., Eccles. _ 

Constant Reader, Hillside.— Your question is altogether 
out of our province. 
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QUERIES. 

Boles tor Correspondents.— AU sommun l oa 
Horn for insertion should os dearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relatina to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address of the sender it required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the query 
answered. When more than one quay is sent eaeh should 
be on a separate piece of paper . Owing to the necessity os 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day of publication, it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are reoeiosd. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

#342. — Heating' greenhouse for Cucumber 
growing.—I have a lean-to greenhouse, 14 feet by 74 
leet and 9 feet high at back against a south wall. Will 
someone kindly say which will be the best means to heat 
It; if a brick flue, how the flue should be built; or if 
hot-water apparatus, how it should be erected ; or could 
it be heated from the kitchen fireplace ? The pipes would 
have to drop 2 feet at the back of fireplace and come 
round the house or underneath the floor, and then to 
rise again about the same as the fall to come into the 
greenhouse.—A. W. C. H. 

8343 -Sulphur-coloured Anemone.— I should 
be much obliged if any reader can inform me how it is 
that the beautiful sulphur-coloured Alpine Anemone is 
not cultivated in our gardens. It has always struck mo 
as being one of the mod lovely flowers of the High Alps, 
and it assuredly cannot be delicate, aa it grows many 
thousand feet above the sea in Switzerland. If anyone 
could inform me where to get the seed, what is Its 
botanical description, and how to cultivate it, I should 
bi glad.—J. C. M. 

8344.—Ice plants.—At the time of experiencing some 
sharp frost in December last, I had a very fins Ice plant 
with five or six stems showing flower, but after these 
frosts the plant gradually softened, drooped, and almost 
died, the flower stems rotting, which I ent off. I am 
afraid the plant will not recover. Will some reader 
advise me what to do with the plant now, and how to 
treat the same in future ? It is kept in a cool greenhouse. 
—W. G. A. 

8846.—Chrysanthemums.— A good deal was written 
about Chrysanthemums last year, but no one said 
whether the thoots should be constantly pinched off till 
June or July, which is the custom in this neighbourhood. 
I should be very glad If anyone could inform me why 
some of my plants get so naked at the bottom. They 
bloom well, but their leggy appearance quite spoils 
them. I am referring to outdoor plants. — Country 
Parson’s Wife. 

9346.—Last year's seeds.—I have a quantity of 
vegetable seeds purchased in the beginning of last year, 
via.:—Peas. Beans, Brussels Sprouts, Cauliflower, Cab¬ 
bage, Carrot, Mustard, Trees (Australian and water), 
Cos Lettuce, Onion, Parsnip. Parsley, Celery, Radhh, 
Spinach, Turnip, and Vegetable Marrow. Which of the 
above are worthless for planting this year? The seeds 
have been kept dry.—A. S. 

8347.—Climbers for trees.—W hat sorts of climbers 
will look best in the following case. I have two Weeping 
Elms, around which I want to make beds, and as the 
trunks of both trees are large and bare 1 want to cover 
them with climbers; also what will make the best con¬ 
trast in the beds, as I want to have different sorts in 
each?— Waterloo. 

9348. —Azaleas.—"Will someone kindly Inform me if 
I ought to remove from Azaleas just about to flower the 
young shoots that occasionally come immediately under 
the flower buds ? Will they not make next year's blos¬ 
soming irregular, boing so much in advance of the 
regular growth which the plants make after flowering ?— 
Ignorant. 

9349. — Evergreen climbers. —I would like the 
names of some full growing and robust climbing plants 
orcreepers to hide out unsightly view—flowering annuals 
or preferably permanent plants. Are there any of this 
kind evergreen? If so, I would be much obliged for 
their names. Would prefer flowering creepers.—I rkland. 

8860.—Plants for warm greenhouse.—Will some 
reader kindly tell me the names of a few good and easily- 
cultivated flowering plants for an intermediate home 
with a night temperature of from 45 w to 50°, or n little 
higher if necessary?—W. H. D. 

8351.—Chryeanthemums.—My plants were all well 
covered with buds, but only two or three on each plant 
came into flower. The buds dried up and withered 
away. If anyone will kindly tell me where I have been 
at fault I shall be obliged.-R. T. 

8362.—Climber for winter bloom.—Can anyone 
recommend a good winter blooming plant to tiain against 
the back wall of a vinery; If not injurious to the Vines, 
something that will stand well In water after being cut? 
—Priola. 

8368.—Roses and Honeysuckles.— I hare just 
finished planting climbing Roses. Would rotten pig 
manure do good over the roots, and when is the best 
time for putting in slips from wild Honeysuckle ’—Mon¬ 
mouth. 

9354.—Heaths after blooming.—I have a heath in 
full bloom just now; would it be possible to get it to 
flower next season? I have an unheated greenhouse. 
Any hints as to treatment would be gratefully received 
by-A Beginner. 

8866.—Climbing 1 French Bean.—Is there not such 
a thing as a climbing French Bean, is., a Runner Bean 
which has tlic quality and a seed similar in shape, Ac., 
to that of the Dwarf 7—A. B. G. 

8866.— Climber for cool greenhouse.— Can any 
reader give me the name of a climbing plant for a cool 
greenhouse, a good bloomer that would make good 
buttonhole bouquets ?— A. B. 

9867 —Woodlice in frames. — My plant pit is 
infested with woodlice, and I have the mortification of 
seeing my seeds eaten off as soon as they show two 
leaves. Can anyone Suggest a. remed hr ?—AMATEUR. 
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6358. — Propagating Oaks. —I have a beautiful 
variegated-leaved Oak, and would like to propagate it. 
How can I do so ? 1 have tried cuttings, but they turn 
green. 

9359. —Potting: Camellias and Azaleas.—when 
should I re-pot Camellias and Azaleas that are in very 
small pots and just coming into bloom, and what kind of 
soil should I use ’—Telephone. 

9360. —Preserving flowers.—How are flowers pre¬ 
served In their natural colour, either by means of paraffin 
or sand ?—M. A. W. 

9361. — Tobacco for fumigating.—How can I best 
make Tobacco paper and cloth for fumigating from 
leaves of the Tobacco plant ?—ENQUIRER. 

9862.—Tuberoses.—Will any reader instruct me how 
to treat Tuberoses ? I have had them a year and they 
have not yet flowered. — West. 

9363— Cbou de Burghley.—Will someone kindly 
give information about this new vegetable. Should it be 
treated like a Cabbage?—J. K. 

9364.—Lapagerias from seed. — Will someone 
kindly give instructions for raising these from tee L How 
long will ic take to grow plants to flowering size ?—J. K. 

9866.—Euphorbias in vinery.— Would Euphorbia 
jacquluitcflora be suitable for growing on the back wall 
of vineries, or would it injure the Vines?— Priola. 

9366. -Scent from flowers.-How can I extract 
scent from flowers and plants?— E. 8. T. 

9367. —Guano for Bose treea—Will guano do for 
Rose trees applied in a liquid state ?—T. W. 


BEES. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The lengthening days and the appearance of the 
Crocus and Aconite revive the bees to activity as 
well as the hopes and enthusiasm of the bee¬ 
keeper, and preparations begin to be made for 
the coming season in laying in a store of hives, 
sections, and other appliances necessary to 
successful bee-keeping. From the middle of 
February to the end of March, however, is the 
most trying time in the whole year for the bees; 
breeding commences, and the inequality between 
the internal demand and the external supply 
being so great, none but well stored stocks can 
bear up against it; hence the importance of 

Spring feeding* towards the end of Feb¬ 
ruary. The bees will thereby rapidly become 
stronger and be induced to breed vigorously 
before the honey gathering comes, and so be 
able to fill sections and supers later on. If left 
to themselves altogether, there is always very 
great risk of their running short of provisions, 
besides which they will not raise young bees in 
great numbers until food comes in abundantly, 
and all success and profit depends upon having 
our slocks strong when honey is plenti¬ 
ful in the fields and gardens. In feeding 
now the syrup must be rather thin, and the 
feeder placed on the hive in the evening, and not 
more food given than will be carried down 
during the night. Great care must, however, 
be taken in having once began, to continue feed¬ 
ing, otherwise the result will be disastrous after 
having so stimulated a stock that it has become 
overflowing with brood and bees. It should, 
therefore, be ascertained what amount of food is 
stored, and feeding regulated accordingly. 

Artificial pollen. —Pollen is the fertilising 
dust gathered from flowers, and transformed by 
the bees into food to feed the young grubs; the 
bees may be seen in the breeding season re¬ 
turning home with it in little coloured loads 
attached to their hind legs; and when this is not 
to be obtained in sufficient quantities (for they 
cannot raise a brood without it or a substitute) 
the bees will use pea-fionr for the same purpose, 
if provided for them, by placing it near the hives 
on a tray in a sunny comer, and a small piece of 
honeycomb put with it to attract their attention. 
It is well to sprinkle a little chaff or loose 
shavings, so as to partly cover the pea-flour; it 
gives the bees foothold,and prevents them being 
smothered in the flour. The end of February 
and early in March is the best time for this sort 
of feeding. 

Enlargement of the brood nest.— 
By this the bees are stimulated at this season to 
raise much more brood than they would if left to 
themselves. A comb containing a small quantity 
of brood is put into the place occupied by a 
comb containing much, or an empty comb is 
placed in the centre of the brood nest, the brood 
nest being contracted by the division boards so 
that the bees may be crowded. This we accom¬ 
pany by gentle feeding, enlarging the brood 
nest as the bees increase in number; a weak hive 
is thus quckly built up and becomes strong. 


Floor-boards should be cleaned 
scraped and dead bees removed, and even- j 
examined to ascertain its exact condition, 
keeping entrances contracted to exclude re : l 
Itoxirorth. & S. ( 

Bees in spring.— Would some experienced 
keeper kindly say if, March and April being l&r>on 
it la usual to expect a crate or two of sections to be i 
before swarming takes place ?—Rock. 


POULTRY. 


Hamburghfl.—We have kept this variet 
fowls for some time with very satisfy 
results. Last year from 13 hens and puller? 
obtained 1599 eggs, being an average of 13 
bird for the 12 months. This we consider i 
good, and we doubt whether many po: 
keepers oould show a better result 'Certa 
Hambuighs are not good winter layers, nor 
their eggs at all large, but they are very i 
and are laid in abundance. Then so fa 
appearance goes, what fowls look better c 
piece of grass than a nice flock of Hamtor 
especially the silver-spangled. The only fa 
we have to find with them, are their proper 
for laying away from the regular nest places, 
their wildness, especially when frightened,« 
they will often fly for a great distance and i 
almost any obstacle. We believe in eiur 
good warm meal first thing in the mormu 
the year round, generally consisting of ba 
meal mixed with either soaked bread or Spr 
poultry meal. The great thing in all food « 
is given mixed with any liquid is to give i 
dry as possible, not sloppy, and which is or.: 
be obtained by well kneading up, and wori 
in as much of the dry material as possible 
good test is to throw a ball of it cc 
ground, and if it be properly made it will 3 
up into fragments, but if too wet, will u 
stick to the earth like a lump of putty 
were advised some time since to soak &L g 
in water until swollen before throwing it to 
birds, on the score that it was economical, 
we certainly failed to see it in that light 
while good sound corn is feeding, a lot cf» 
is not, but simply blows the birds out, 
imparting the nourishment necessary e 
daily when laying. We have been very o 
troubled this winter with diarrhoea, owing 
doubt, to our having so much cold wet wex: 
The remedy, however, is to be found in k 
given twice a day, consisting of 3 grain*« 
rhubarb and chalk, feeding meanwhile otia 
and milk only, well seasoned with cayenrr 
pulverized cinnamon. The patient must of ■:> 1 
be kept warm and in a dry place. If Hank* 
be kept in a confined run, it is a good f Us 
have a few perches in it, so that they nay 
upon them during the day time, which they 
very fond of doing.—J. C. C. 

Maize for fowls. —I give my fouls ta 
whole and not braised or crashed in any * 
If it were so crushed there would be great o 
and that is not to be desired in feeding poni 
Sellers of condiments and patent poultry be 
which are always in a soft condition, quite m 
the fact that natnre has produced fowl* 
grinding apparatus in the shape of s gis 
that will crush and prepare for digestion all» 
foods, no matter how hard, and do it better *■! 
we can do it for the fowls. Feeding wits < 
diet deprives the gizzard of itB natural foe's 
and no wonder if in time, deprived of the neres 
for action, it becomes coated with fat or 
and the fowls die. The eating of hot, soft 2 
is with humanity the chief cause of dec*; 
teeth, because these important orgss? 
deprived of their natural functions, and -ifi 
follows. In all fowls' runs there should t* *£ 
disposal of the poultry a heap of fine * 
gravel, as from this is obtained fine stouts* ^ 
materially help the grinding process in tber^ 
Soft, rich or stimulating foods help tc id 
poultry, and where needed for table the p 
of such will doubtless answer, bat it is c 
perience that healthy fowls will leave allj 
foods for corn, and specially for maize, d 
they seem to prefer sweet maize to ail * 
foods. I may be under an hallocanaxioc. 9 
think the eggs of fowls fed largely opes * 
are richer than those are from poultry fed • 
barley, oats, or other com only. Pexhaps = 
may be found a little too fattening if wed s 
as a food for fowls in a confined space, t-s* * 
there is- a good run all is well.—A. D. 
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Poultry feeding. —Having recently seen in 
Jardbning Illustrated, p. 585, an account of 
ioultry keeping by “ H. L. 0., M I was very much 
truck by the small amount that his food costs 
er year, and should be glad if “ H. L. 0.” 
,'oultl kindly inform me the quality and quan- 
ity of the food used, as having kept poultry for 
nine time now, I find that mine costs me 
reat deal more than the amount stated, and 
have fewer birds.—A. B. A. 

Pigeons for home use.—Will anyone 
indly tell me the best way to re-stock a pigeon 
ouse ? I have killed off my old stock, and wish 
> get good pigeons. Which are the best kind, 
nd what price ought 1 to pay for them l The 
geon house is very large, but I do not wish to 
,*ep more than enough for home consumption. 
M. L. G. A. 

The law as to fowls.—The law as to fowls tres- 
ssinj? is exactly the same as that relating to other 
imals. “ J. W. B.” must keep his fowls from damaging 
% neighbour’s property in the same way as if they were 
raes or cows.—G. ¥. C. 


DO PIGS PAY? 

30 UT this time last year I gave in Gardening 
y experience of pig keeping, and I wish now 
record my experience in the matter of pig 
sding during the past twelve months. The 
pular idea is that a private gentleman living 
the country, with an ordinary garden and a 
rdener, can buy pork and bacon cheaper than 
can feed it. My object in writing is to show 
at this is not the case. 

In order properly to estimate the value of my 
ures, it is necessary for me to state that I am 
)achelor with a very moderate income, and 
it ray household consists merely of myself 
d my servants—a man and his wife, with a 
y to help in the outdoor work. This I mention 
show that the house “ wash” cannot amount 
much, as it might do if there were a large 
nily, or a costly style of living even with a 
all one. But I must remark that all the refuse 
m the kitchen is made the most of. The refuse 
the house vegetables, and some of the surplus 
m the garden is all boiled up for the pigs, 
d nothing is wasted. 

)n the other hand, the daily scraps from the 
ile which might go to the pigs do, in fact, go 
the fowls, of which I have a good number, 
w for the figures. 

)n April 27, 1882,1 bought two young pigs, 
ht or nine weeks old, for which I gave 25s. 
h, and on May 20 I bought two more at 22s. 
h. For some months, of course, the garden 
plied their food, and they grew larger and 
vier without costing me anything bejond an 
Eisional sack of pollard and three or four 
hels of Peas. When the time came for the 
ening process, of course I had to buy barley- 
d, which is costly. I paid on an average one 
nea a sack for it. This year I shall most 
iJy buy the barley and have it ground myself, 
ch will, I think, reduce my expenditure, 
he following are the dates on which the 
: were severally killed, and the weights they 
ed:—Nov. 9, porker, 101 lbs.; Dec. 6, 
mer, 158 lbs.; Dec. 18, baconer, 187 lbs; 

, 25, 1883, baconer, 263 lbs. Total weight, 
lbs. 

tie cost of producing this quantity of meat 
: —Price of the four pigs, £4 14s.; food 
*ht, £12 5s. 2d.; Butcher (four times), 6s.; 
king (three times), 3s. 9d. Total, ,£17 8s. lid. 
ms, as anyone can reckon up for himself, 
pork and bacon (including six hams) have 
me a trifle under sixpence a pound. Call it 
ence, and it will about cover the slight loss 
eight consequent upon the smoking of those 
3 that were smoked. Or putting it in another 
i and taking ninepence a pound as the lowest 
□ate of what one would have to pay for such 
e pork and bacon as mine (and I sell what 
not require for myself for more than that), 
d that I have made a clear profit of £8 6s. 

□e whole transaction. In addition there is 
the fine quality of the meat, the result of 
? ul feeding; (2) the pleasure of watching 
animals improving; and (8) all the profit 
□g from the manure, which, in my case, 
i more than counterbalanced the Btraw 
h had to be bought for litter. I have not 
ht a pennyworth of manure this last year, 
rhat my pigstyes supplied was more than 
gh for the garden. Of course, I do not 
t labour anaoDg the expenses, as the pig 
ng comes into my gardener’s- ordinary da^s | green or white tissue paper, 
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work, and takes very little time. I really do 
not understand what people mean when they 
say that it is cheaper to buy pig meat than to 
produce it. Will not some other reader of 
Gardening give us his experience in this 
matter with details and careful figures ? The 
question is really an important one to country 
folks, especially if they have but small incomes. 
Grovdall, Hants. J. Edward Vaux. 

AQUARIA. 

THE MARINE AQUARIUM. 

I have always found the marine aquarium much 
more difficult to manage than the fresh-water 
aquarium, and this I believe is not because salt¬ 
water animals are less hardy, but rather because 
the water is so much more easily contaminated. 
A slight alteration of the density, the death of 
one of the inmates of the tank, failure in the 
growth of seaweed, the decay of superabundant 
food—any one of these reasons, or all of them 
together, may cause matters to go wrong, and 
cause entire destruction to all that the aquarium 
may contain. In spite of all this, however, the 
marine aquarium is so immensely interesting, 
and when well arranged, See., so extremely 
beautiful, that few who have seen it properly 
managed would begrudge the requisite amount 
of attention necessary to keep it in order, and 
this is more especially the case since the amount 
of attention required is not very great, only it 
should be constant. After having tried a variety 
of forms of tanks, both round and rectangular, 
I should stroDgly advise the beginner to adopt 
the latter form, taking care also that it is suffi¬ 
ciently shallow, so that a large proportionate 
amount of surface may be exposed to the atmos¬ 
phere. The tank which I found to furnish the 
best results was about 2 feet long, 1 foot wide, 
and 6 inches deep. The best authorities do not 
recommend the adoption of sloping backed 
tanks, nor have I ever found them needed, al¬ 
though I daresay they possess some advantages. 
If the aquarium is new, be careful that the in¬ 
jurious effect of the cement is remedied, should 
it exist; my own tanks are made watertight 
with pitch, and this I find comparatively in- 
noccuous. Any metal or oxide must positively be 
kept from contact with the water, and it is 
further advisable that the tank be left for a few 
days containing only water, which should after¬ 
wards be poured out and thrown away. 

When this is arranged a few pebbles and shells 
should be placed at the bottom and the rock- 
work put into its proper position, taking care 
that the latter projects out of the water. Do 
not use cement unless it is absolutely necessary, 
and even then be very careful; as' the water is 
shallow it can scarcely be required. Then add 
the water; this will be an easy matter where sea 
water can be obtained, but with many this is 
not the case, so I will give my own experience of 
a plan recommended in Gosse*s handbook, and 
most highly spoken of by Mr. W. A. Lloyd. This 
plan consists of using artificial sea water, and 
with me it has proved highly satisfactory, so 
much so that unless I lived close to the sea I 
should never think of using any other beside 
what has been so made. To make it take of 
common salt, 3£ ounces; Epsom salts, ^ ounce; 
chloride of magnesium, 200 grains; chloride of 
potassium, 40 grains; add rather less than 4 
quarts of pure water, so that the solution will 
be of such a density that a specific gravity bubble 
1026 (this can be got at King’s, Portland Road, 
London, I believe, price Is.) will just sink in it. 
The plants will now be required, and pre-eminent 
above all others I consider the common sea 
Lettuce (Ulva latissima). This can be easily 
obtained from the shore attached to stones, and 
although it is an annual, when it is once estab¬ 
lished it will not fail to appear constantly, and 
prove the best agent for aerating the water. A 
few other kinds of seaweed may be introduced, 
but they will require constant looking after, and 
immediate removal when signs of decay, i.e 
orange coloured Bpots appear. If the tank can 
now be left for a month or so it will be all 
the better; conferva will appear and should be 
carefully cherished, except on one of the glass 
sides, from whence for convenience of inspection 
it may be removed with a piece of rag and a 
stick. The best position for the tank I find to 
be in a window close to the glass. I do not 
think the aspect at all important if it be 
shaded from a too powerful summer sun With 


The specific gravity bubble before mentioned 
should always be kept in the tank, and when it 
floats, fresh water should be added till it just 
sinks again. In a short time, under the influence 
of sunlight, thousands of tiny bubbles of air will 
appear, giving the interior of the aquarium a 
peculiar sparkling and silvery appearance. Of 
course I need not say that these air bubbles 
consist of oxygen gas, and their presence is a 
fair proof of the possibility of maint ainin g 
animal life in the tank. Anemones, Ac., may 
therefore now be introduced, beginning with the 
common one, Actinia mesembryanthemum, and 
a few crabs. If these do well, try prawns, and 
that amusing little cuss, Blennius pholis, and 
the grey mullet, if small enough specimens can 
be obtained. Should these succeed, other and 
more delicate kinds may be tried, both animal 
and vegetable. Of the latter the green varieties 
are easiest to manage, always remembering tf> 
examine the tank dail)*. I do not agree with 
many that animals will live in an aquarium 
without being fed ; on the contrary, I make a 
point of feeding pretty regularly once a week 
with small scraps of dried beef or fish, or tiny 
worms, carefully removing what is not eaten. I 
think the mistakes in this matter arise from the 
fact that many of the lower animals are able to 
subsist for long periods without food. I have 
known Anemones exist for nearly a year and 
look but little the worse, but when fed they 
appear not worse but better, which is in itself 
an argument in favour of feeding; but besides 
this I find that small ones, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, sucli as beiDg kept in 
a large tank by themselves, where animalcuhe, 
Ac., would abound, always die, and I think the 
advice given by Mr. Gosse in his “ Marine 
Aquarium ’’ respecting feeding, to be a blot in 
an otherwise perfect book. Do not change the 
water; a good tank never needs it, and is always 
brilliantly pure or green; if too green, add an 
oyster or two. Should it go wroDg, suspend a 
vessel overhead, and keep pouring the water 
from the tank into it, and allowing it to run 
back through the air a distance of some feet in 
one or more tiny streams. I do not even 
filter, because I consider good seawater to be 
full, of germs which are too precious to be 
sacrificed. I have named most of the things 
which I have kept, with the exception of Actinia 
di&nthus, A. bellis, A. clavata, A. crassicomis, 
and A. cereus, all of which I have found easy to 
keep, save the two latter, about which I should 
like to inquire if others have been more success¬ 
ful ; also Serpula contortuplicate and triquetra, 
Ac., W. G. C. 

1 Frame. 


CULTURE OF THE CUCUMBER. 


Insects and diseases. 
Cucumbers are liable to red spider, thrips, 
green fly, milew, canker, and various other 
diseases; the only preventive being that of 
keeping the plants in as vigorous growth as 
possible. 

Mildew. —When mildew attacks the Cucum 
her it is generally the result of insufficient venti 
lation and too low a temperature. To prevent itL 
appearance a sharp bottom-heat, with an 
abundance of warm stimulating liquid, will keep 
the roots right, while the free admission of air 
through the early part of the day, draught being 
avoided, and early closing,' with sun-heat, will 
produce conditions unfavourable to its gaining 
a serious hold upon the plants. In all cases 
where it does appear dry sulphur must be applied 
to the parts affected, syringed off after the venti¬ 
lators have been olosed for a night, and repeated 
until it is destroyed. 

Red Spider, one of the most troublesome 
insects we have to contend with, will generally 
first gain a position on old plants, from which 
it will soon spread to others of more value. The 
best and surest remedy for its destruction, 
although apparently tedious, is careful sponging 
with weak, soapy water, which completely 
cleanses and preserves every leaf taken in hand ; 
but it must be borne in mind that this mode of 
procedure only applies when the stitch-in-timc 
principle is followed up. If once allowed to 
extend, the usual rough and ready system of 
saturating fruit, leaves, stems, and walls with 
the insecticide most in favour, and keeping the 
house closed when the sun is shining, never 
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allowing any particle of the house to get dry, I 
is the only remedy, when it is needless to say 
the remedy very often finishes that which was 
commenced by the parasite. 

Green Fly. —The same rule applies to green 
fly, which frequently appears in names which 
have been imperfectly cleansed. When the first 
insect is observed, the structure should forth- 
with receive a light smoking, which may be re¬ 
peated after two or three days. Light smokings 
are best, the smoke being made to pass through 
damp Moss to prevent scorching, and the 
foliage should be well syringed and shaded 
before the sun reaches it the following morning. 

Woodlice. —In order to clear frames from 
woodlice, remove the heating materials as soon 
as the crop is cleared out, then fill up all the 
crevices with mortar, and thoroughly drench any 
portions of the pit or frame where any have 
{ound shelter with boiling water. The best 
traps for woodlice are ordinary flower-pots 
Jlfrlf filled with dry hay and baited with Pota¬ 
toes. They will congregate in these, and if 
emptied out every day into a pot of scalding 
yrater, their numbers may soon be reduced to 
leafiopable limits. 

Ants.—T here is no mode of keeping ants out 
pf frames if they like to get there. Guano or 
sulphur scattered in their runs will generally 
dislodge them. If very numerous and trouble¬ 
some, trap them in saucers with which a little 
treacle has been smeared on the inside. A little 
Scotch snuff dusted on the surface, or a little of 
Pooley’s Tobacco Fowder, or even soot, will 
often drive them away, but care must be taken 
not to put any on the foliage. 

Canker and gumming.— Want of heat will 
sometimes cause this. Apply more heat to the 
plants; also scrape off the gum, and rub the 
stem over with quicklime. 

Cucumbers flagging. —The flagging of the 
foliage is undoubtedly caused by defective root 
action, as when the sun suddenly produces quick 
evaporation, the sap is not pumped up rapidly 
enough to supply what is needed. This is more 
apt to occur in a season when the nights being 
generally cold, the body of soil in which the 
roots aie does not become thoroughly warmed 
through. The best way, as regards summer 
Cucumbers, is to apply some thin, permanent 
shade, as then the plants are guarded against 
hot bursts of sunshine. Large growers for 
market are adopting this plan, at the same time 
giving little and in some cases no air, so that 
the danger arising from draughts of cold air is 
quite obviated, and there is not the need to 
water so frequently as when, in hot days, the 
ventilators are opened somewhat widely, and 
probably the less water Cucumbers need during 
their earlier stages of growth, the better they 
are likely to thrive. Very much harm is often 
done by giving air at the front or sides of the 
structure, as even in the full summer season a 
keen current of air is apt to accompany strong 
sunshine, and this alone will suffice to check the 
plants to the extent of causing the foliage to 
wilt and the fruit to turn yellow and drop; and 
it is noticeable that when once a Cucumber leaf 
droops in the sun it never revives—the injury 
is permanent. All that can be done in such 
cases is to shade from hot sun. Give as little 
air as possible, shutting up early in the after¬ 
noon and watering very carefully, at the same 
time giving the plants a rest for a time by 
removing all fruits as they form. 

Varieties. 

. Cucumbers of recent introduction are inva¬ 
riably long-growing kinds,'suitable for exhibition 
purposes, but far from being useful to growers 
whose aim is to keep up a constant supply. For 
general use a Cucumber 12 inches long is just as 
good as one twice that length; and where one 
long one is grown, two or three short ones may 
be had with less injury to the plants than the 
long one. Where, however, Cucumbers are placed 
upon the table whole, one likes to see a credit¬ 
able fruit,—therefore in this case a long-growing 
variety is to be preferred; but where, as is 
generally the case, they are cut up before being 
sent to table, flavour is the only thing that need 
be studied, and short Cucumbers generally have 
the advantage in this respect. Perhaps, taking 
all things into consideration, there is no better 
variety to suit all purposes than Bollisson’s Tele¬ 
graph, when it can be had true. There are also 
many others called Telegraph, closely allied to 
it, that are excellent, but the former is the best. 
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There are two or three old varieties which we 
now seldom see, but that are not excelled for 
flavour and cropping qualities; we allude to 
Lord Kenyon’s Favourite, Masters's Prolific, and 
Hedsor. These are all short sorts, but heavy 
croppers and of excellent flavour. Pearson’s Long 
Gun is a fine long variety when trae. Tender 
and True is an excellent kind for exhibition, also 
Marquis of Lome and Daniels’ Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh. Blue Gown is a good black-spined sort; 
but where only one kind can be grown, we 
should recommend Telegraph or Lord Kenyon’s 
Favourite. When selecting the kinds of Cucum¬ 
bers for cultivation, we must not forget to choose 
those best adapted for our several requirements. 
Many varieties will do well in houses in a high 
temperature, but are useless for growing in 
frames, and vice versa. Some will succeed with¬ 
out bottom-heat, and in a very low atmospheric 
temperature, whilst others require a large 
amount of both to bring them to perfection. As 
a rule the best kinds for frames and pits are the 
short growing ones, and these are also best for 
winter work. Dean’s Early Prolific is a valuable 
Cucumber, perfect in form and of good flavour. 
It grows about 15 inches long. “The London 
Market ” is a good black spine sort, very smooth, 
and exceedingly productive in houses or frames, 
and Sutton’s Duke of Connaught is one of the 
best exhibition varieties. 

Ououmber culture in the open air. 
There are various expedients that may be 
readily adopted by those whose means are 
limited to shelter and protect outdoor Cucum¬ 
bers in their early stages, and many handy con¬ 
trivances suitable for cottagers have been de¬ 
signed within the last few years for the purpose 
of forwarding early vegetables; and a handy 
maD, with plenty of time on his hands in the 
long winter evenings, could manufacture all he 
may require in this way. Small, light, square 
boxes, strongly nailed together, from 18 inches 
to 2 feet square, with a couple of squares of 
glass to slide down to form a roof, will be as 
efficient, and, if kept painted, would last as 
long m more expensive substitutes. Frames 
made of stout wire in the shape of hand-lights, 
and covered with oiled calico, are cheap and use¬ 
ful for placing over the plants on cold nights 
and days in the early period of their growth, 
and inverted flower-pots will always be found 
very useful on an emergency. 

Situation. — Out-of-door Cucumbers may 
either be grown on the ground or slightly raised 
above it on trellises of various sorts, or they may 
be trained on walls and fences, or other vacant 
places. The surface of the earth is, however, 
perhaps the best position for them, for there 
they have congenial warmth, and the leaves are 
strengthened by the evaporation of moisture 
from the ground. The foliage as well as the 
roots are also readily watered in such a position, 
and the roots are so shaded as to protect them 
from being soorched or scalded by the sun. 
The necessary training, stopping, and cutting of 
the fruit are likewise easily attended to when 
the plants are allowed to ramble freely over the 
surface. Cucumbers may also be successfully 
grown between rows of Raspberries or espalier 
fruit trees. A good spit of soil should be taken 
out where each of the plants is to be put, and 
a good spadeful of rotten manure worked in the 
hole. The plants may be put 3 feet apart, and 
trained horizontally so as to meet each other, 
when they should be stopped. They will then 
soon throw out side-shoots, which should be 
kept regularly pegged down to the ground. 
Give plenty of water in dry weather, ana abun¬ 
dant crops of Cucumbers will be the result. 
Even those who have no garden may grow their 
own Cucumbers for pickling, salad, and eating, 
on a stone yard or balcony. 

Preparing the soil.— Where a few barrow¬ 
fuls of fresh stable manure or any other material 
that will produce a little warmth can be had, a 
start should be made about the end of April or 
beginning of May. They may either be grown 
in a continuous ridge or on slight hills about 
4 feet or 5 feet apart. In the former case 
open a trench 3 feet wide and about I foot 
deep, wheel the manure in, and cover it evenly 
with the soil taken from the trench, and, if 
possible, bring some fresh mellow loam in which 
to sow the seeds. The manure should be made 
into a moderately firm compact ridge, from 
18 inches to 2 feet thick if possible, ana 6 inches 
of soil on the top will be ample, as the young 


plants can be earthed up afterwards as tl 
make progress. A trial sack should be pluq 
about a foot in the bed, and as soon as the i 
is moderately warm the seeds may be plactei 
groups (five or six seeds in a group), so thi 
hand-light, flower-pot, or whatever protect 
may be employed will cover them. The gro 
or patches of plants may be placed along tk 
of the ridge, 3 feet or 4 feet apart. If 
seeds all grow, the weakly plants can be 
rooted, leaving only two or three at someth 
like equal distances apart. 

Sowing and planting. —As just stated, 
seeds may be sown on the bed, or plant* p 
viously prepared may be planted. The latte 
by far the better course, as by this means mi 
time is saved, and the heat of the artificial 1 
quickly pushes on the plants. The seeds for i 
purpose should be sown under glass, if povi: 
two or three weeks before this growing bed 
formed in the open air. As soon as the plat 
have formed a rough leaf beyond the twosnxx 
cotyledons, they should be potted off singly j 
deeply, so as to bury all the stem up tc 
cotyledons. By the time the plants have £1 
a 3-incli pot full of roots, they will be in 
best possible condition for planting out on 
bed already described. After planting, it i 
good practice to cover the plants over wit 
bell-glass, cloche, or handlight, or any cl 
kind of glass protector, until they get a a 
hold of the soil. This helps them the soci 
into free growth and plentiful fruit-bean: 
but still the glass covering may be dL-pn 
with. In that case, however, it will h&nllu 
safe to plant out until the end of June,« 
planted earlier, a flower pot or old hai-ki 
a double paper protector had better be pU 
over them every night until all dangers 
frost is over. But, by planting strong p-ia 
late, we may dispense with all these coven: 
and also with the artificial bottom U 
although it undoubtedly affords a powa 
stimulus to growth. 

After culture. —Out-of-door Cucumber* 
generally allowed more freedom of growth il 
those in frames. In the latter, the plant* hi 
what may be termed a hard time of it; for« 
between fruit bearing and the pinching back 
each shoot to the next joint beyond tbe fr 
they are subjected to a compound pre»i 
But in the open air, as the object in vies i 
quantity of small crisp, sweet, eatable tr 
rather than a few large ones, the plants nur 
very much left to themselves, with tbe ex: 
tion of a weekly overhaul to cut, water. 
Any strong shoot that shows signs of moq 
lising too much of the strength of tbe N 
should be nipped at once at the point, j 
during the growing season, if a little fresh ka 
soil can be sprinkled over the surface air^ii 
the growing shoots and round the main « 
of the plants about once a week, it will be:) 
them considerably. Watering will at all tj 
be an important point in their management 
the commencement of the season tbe vs 
should have the chill taken off by tbe ad&l 
of a little boiling water, and as the quantity 
quired will be small, this will not occasion ci 
trouble; afterwards, when the plants at ia 
exposed to the air, simply standing tbe wiic: 
the sun for twelve hours will be ssfin 
Liquid manure will be of great serricr 
Cucumber plants when they commence beam 

Gathering and inter-oroppiog 

The gathering season is in July and Acgi 
and the quantity of Cucumbers harvested fa 
12 inches to 15 inches long is quite 
besides additional quantities for pickling. fJ 
Coleworts may be planted among the Cuesna 
in the first week in September, and when i 
month is fine, scores of Cucumbers nay 
gathered while the Coleworts are snail 
October all the Cucumber stems can be dsfl 
away, and then the surface of tbe soil cs: 
broken up and weeds destroyed. In 
plant Broad Beans between the Colewcrt * T 
a dibber, tbe Greens giving the Beans pro^d 
when young, but they must not be 
get drawn. As soon as they are well i 
whole crop of Coleworts can be cut. Ike BS 
are slightly earthed up, and die crop £ 
on the ground. 

Varieties.— Well watered, carefully ^ 
and trained, many of the shorter frame 
ben will do fairly well in such positaoci; 
the long varieties, such as the Stockwocc 'J 
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Ridge, the Long Prickly, Ac., do exceedingly 
well. The plants most be watered freely at the 
roots if placed against a south wall, and should 
be soaked overhead at least once or twice a day. 
There are certain market growers that by a long 
course of selection have secured improved strains, 
bnt, as a rule, they do not care about parting 
with seeds; but what they have done others may 
do by using the same care in selecting the seed¬ 
bearing plants. 


IMPROVING CLAY SOILS. 

Where a permanent improvement of clay soil 
is desired, draining should be the first step in 
the series of operations adopted for attaining 
that object. Trench, burn or manure it as you 
will, if the soil retains a superabundance of 
moisure it will eventually settle down into a stiff, 
sour mass, and in wet seasons still prove un¬ 
workable and unproductive. The necessity for 
draining has been ascribed to two causes— 
one is the rising of water to the surface from 
springs beneath,and is commonly called “ bottom 
water ” ; the other is owing to the retentive or 
impervious character of the subsoil preventing 
the escape of water falling on the surface. This 
is termed 44 top water/’ and it is from this that 
clay lands generally suffer, as the same impedi¬ 
ment to the descent of water will also operate 
to prevent it from rising. In draining off surface 
water, then, if the pipes are laid at a depth of 

2 feet 6 inches, or 3 feet, and the drains 6 or 
6 yards apart, the object in view will be more 
effectually attained than by burying them 4 feet 
or 5 feet deep, as is often done. The water 
would thus pass away more expeditiously and 
the labour he performed at much less expense. 

In commencing the drainage of a field or 
garden, the first object must be to secure a 
sufficient outlet—either a ditch, a pond, or a 
brook will in most places present itself for this 
purpose. Should the middle portion of the field 
be the lowest, the outlet must, of course, be at 
the lower side of this depression, the main 
drain cut across, and the sub-drains fall into it 
from each side. If, however, the land 1ms 
regular fall from end to end, the outlet should 
be made near the lowest corner, and if not in a 
line with the main drain (the position of which 
I am about to describe), the latter must be 
worked to it either by a curve or at an obtuse 
angle. Across the lower end of the land mark 
out with small stakes the line of the main drain 

3 yards from the fence and terminating at the 
same distance from the boundary on the opposite 
side, and also the lines of the tributaries or sub¬ 
drains 6 yards or 6 yards apart, the first being 
3 yards from the boundary and parallel to it, 
and the last at the end of the main drain. The 
size of the pipes for the main will depend on the 
amount of fall and the area of the land from 
which they receive the water. It has been calcu¬ 
lated that with a uniform fall of from 6 inches 
to 9 inches in 50 yards, 3^-inch pipes will 
convey the rain water from 4 acres. Two-inch 
pipes will be sufficient for the sub-drains, and in 
small gardens 3-inch ones for the main. What¬ 
ever may be the depth determined upon for the 
sub-drains, the main should exceed that depth 
by 6 inches—thus if the sub-drains are 2 feet 
6 inches, the main should be 3 feet. This allows 
the junction to be formed at the top of the main 
pipe (instead of at the bottom, as is usually 
done) and thus keeps the points of the sub¬ 
drains clear and open. The failure of acres of 
drainage has ensued from ignoring this really 
important matter. When both main and sub¬ 
drains are dug to an equal depth, the water from 
the main will at every rain-flush back up the 
sub-drains to a distance depending on the 
amount of fall they contain. Successive deposits 
of mud are thus formed, effecting in the course 
•f a few years a complete stoppage. 

Nick out the main drain with line and spade 
16 inches or 18 inches wide, and dig off the soil 
down to the clay, placing it close to the drain, 
and if the ground does not fall regularly towards 
the outlet, it should be made to do so by levelling 
off any protuberances with the spade, as this can 
be effected better at the top of the drain than at 
the bottom. If any doubt exists with regard to 
the fall, the matter may be decided by pouring 
a canful or two of water at the further end of 
the trench. A tool made expressly for the work, 
with a strong concave bit or blade 18 inches 
long, and tapering from shoulder to point, is 
used in excavating the drains, but a tool of this 
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kind worn down to about 14 inches would be 
more readily wielded by an unpractised hand. 
Commencing at the outlet, dig out with the 
draining tool the first draw or spit to about 
6 feet beyond the point of the first sub-drain, 
and then treat the sub-drain in the same way, 
throwing back the sods of clay to be afterwards 
wheeled together and burnt. When the drain is 
dug to the required depth, a long-handled semi¬ 
circular shovel called a scoop is used to throw 
out the crumbs and level off any inequalities. The 
scoop gives a slight concavity to the bottom, on 
which the pipes will lie firmly, and while laying 
them see that they are sound and well burnt, 
and fit neatly at the joints. The junction of the 
sub-drain is formed by making with some sharp- 
pointed tool a circular hole 2 inches in 
diameter in the main pipe, and then breaking 
away the underside of the end of the first 
sub-drain pipe, leaving the upper part with a 
projecting lip so that it will fit over the orifice. 
Pack both pipes with a few pebbles or pieces 
of broken tile to prevent displacement. In laying 
2 -inch pipes a tool similar in shape to the scoop, 
but narrower, called a pipespoon, is used to form 
a shallow groove in the bottom of the drain, when 
a slight stamp with the foot presses the pipes into 
this groove and thus makes them secure. After 
the pipes are laid they should be covered 6 inches 
thick with stones, brick bats, cinders, or some 
such material, which will greatly facilitate the 
passage of the water to the drains. Instead of re¬ 
turning the clay as is usually done, fill up the 
drains with the top soil, and leave them to settle 
down until the land is dug, when a general 
levelling can be effected as the work proceeds. 

In making up the mouth of the drain three 
bricks will be needed—place one on each side of 
the mouth-pipe, edgwiae, and so that their ends 
come flush with the end of the pipe, and then 
lay the third fiat and across the end of the pipe 
with its ends bearing on the other two. Fill up 
the interstices with clay and puddle the pipe 
round behind the bricks so that the water can 
only escape by its legitimate channel. Ram the 
soil down firmly, and pace up the front above 
the bricks with fiat sods of turf. The only after¬ 
care required will be to keep the mouth of the 
drain clear by removing all deposits of mud or 
other matter, always allowing the pipe a drop of 
3 inches or 4 inches at the outfall. Draining 
done in this way will continue effective as long 
as the pipes endure. John Martin. 

East Worcestershire. 


the frame; then put some' fresh heating stable 
manure right under the frame in the hollows 
formed by the piers, and enclose the sides with 
any kind of garden refuse or litter, such as old 
thatch, Pea haulm, dry Fern, Ac. These kinds 
of frames may be regulated to a degree by adding 
a little fresh material at the front as soon as the 
heat begins to decline, and in a few days adding 
some at the back, so that there is a continuous 
supply of heat; and where there is much pro¬ 
pagating of soft-wooded cuttings going on, 
these frames are most useful, as a brisk heat 
will strike off a batch of cuttings in a week, 
when both plants and material may be removed 
and a fresh lot put in with half the labour of the 
solid beds. I may mention that a prong-hoe, or 
a fork set on a long handle like a common hoe, is 
the best tool for drawing out the exhausted 
material. The internal management of both 
kinds of hotbeds is alike, viz., putting a layer of 
Cocoa-fibre or sawdust to keep down the steam 
and to plunge the pots in, and as the season 
advances these frames may be utilised for Cucum¬ 
bers, Melons, or for growing on tender annual 
plants, suoh as Primulas, Calceolarias, Ac., and 
I may add that ventilatipn is a great point in the 
successful management of hotbeds, as they re¬ 
quire enough air to let off the steam, so that it 
does not condense on the glass and drip on the 
inmates; and up to the middle of May a double 
covering of Russian mats or straw-thatched 
hurdles should be put over the glass at sunset, 
and removed as soon as the sun rises well above 
the horizon. James Groom. 

Seafield , Gosport. 


MAKING A HOTBED. 

9131.—There are several kinds of hotbeds, 
and I will attempt to describe two kinds, viz. 
solid or the ordinary form employed, and the 
hollow bottom that admits of replenishing the 
heat when required. The solid form is usually 
composed of stable litter, with or without forest 
tree leaves, but if only stable manure is employed 
great care is necessary in preparing the material, 
as overheating is the greatest danger to guard 
against. This is the best time of year to make 
up such beds as that required by 44 R. F.,” as they 
are useful for a great variety of purposes. Nearly 
any kind of plant that will grow in a house will 
grow better in a dung-heated frame. The plan I 
have usually followed is to take two or three 
loads of fresh stable litter and an equal quantity 
of leaves, mix them together by thoroughly 
shaking the litter with a fork so as to separate 
it and mix the leaves with it, and build the whole 
mass up in a conical heap. In about three days 
it will be ready for turning, and this should be 
repeated until all the rank steam is gone, or 
from ten days to a fortnight after the first mix¬ 
ing. Then build up the bed in the same shape 
as the frame that is to be set on it, but about a 
foot larger each way; put on a good layer of the 
material, and then tread it firmly and evenly, 
keeping the bed quite level. About 3 feet high 
is sufficient, if well consolidated, to retain the 
heat a long time, and when it begins to decline 
add linings of fresh material at the sides and 
ends; fresh manure covered with any kinds of 
refuse to keep the heat confined will answer 
the purpose, and short grass from the 
lawn supplies heat rapidly, but it soon 
rots and turns cold, and then requires to be 
frequently replenished; the best plan is to mix 
it with long, strawy litter. The hollow bottom 
frame, or hotbed, is formed by building up tern 


Oool house Palma.— I do not know of a 
more useful Palm than Rbapis flabelliformis for 
planting in a cool conservatory. It is of very 
moderate growth, so that even in quite small 
glass structures it may be allowed free root run 
in a specially prepared border, a privilege which 
can scarcely be accorded cool house Palms 
generally, as they so soon outgrow their quarters 
when in the enjoyment of a comparatively un¬ 
limited amount of food. As Palms in a general 
way will live healthily when they do not get a 
maximum of light, they are useful for the em¬ 
bellishment of glass houses' which may be un¬ 
favourably placed, and where a dark corner 
exists I know of few better plants to occupy it 
with than the species under notice. Planted in 
good free soil, carpeting the same with Lycopo¬ 
dium Moss, it will remain in good condition for 
some years, needing but a Blight amount of 
care.— Byfleet. 

Waterproof paper for packing.—A 

strong useful waterproof paper for this purpose 
may be made by giving a coat of a mixture of 
good copal varnish, boiled linseed oil, and tur¬ 
pentine in equal parts, to a strong white paper 
or old copies of any weekly journal that is 
printed on a good paper. The mixture is painted 
on with a flat varnish brush 1£ inches wide, and 
the sheets laid out to dry, or if the paper is 
stitched, it may be varnished leaf by leaf as it 
is, but then it;must be laid open, one leaf after 
another, for a few minutes till the mixture has 
sunk and no longer shines on the surface. Last 
autumn I sent home many parcels of plants by 
post from the Alps, and all arrived in good 
condition. A little damp Moss was tied round 
the roots, the waterproof paper round that, dry 
Moss round the upper part of the plants, and a 
wrapping of strong brown paper over all, a 
string across both ways. A label to tie on should 
always be used for plants by post, unless they 
are enclosed in a box, that they may not be 
crushed by stamping. 


Complete Index to “ The Carden."— 

The general index , embracing the whale of the 
volumes from the commencement to the end qf the 
twentieth, is now reedy. It has been compiled , 
printed , and bound with much care , and will be 
very useful in making more accessible to all who 
possess the volumes the immense mass of practical 
gardening matter , plates , and woodcuts embodied 
in its pages. Those who intimated their willing - 
ness to subscribe for it will be supplied at the sub¬ 
scriber's price of ldr. dd.per copy. As its pro¬ 
duction ha* been more expensive than was 
“ I anticipated , the price has to be fixed at 12 s. 6d. 


porary piers of brioki, and layingontEem goodl^^ *•" «" 

strong bearers, and some board, cnawbe to oury j re< t* etKm to thotrado on tkopvhluhodprx". 

Original from 
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pHOlCE HOLLYHOCKS. — A descripti. 

\J priced list of our superb collection free on application 
JOHN THOMPSON A SON. Nurserymen. Seedamen, am 
Florists, 21, Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyn«. 


BEAUTIFUL SINGLE DAHLIA SEED, 

-O saved from the choicest named varieties, mixed. Is. 
large packet, genuine Beed; smaller, 6d. Lovely variety 
Paragon, separate, with cultural directions, post free stamps. 
H. LOADER, Florist, 27, Kenthouse Real, Sydenham 

14632 

TH) EXHIBITORS AND" OTHERS.-If you 

-L wish to grow only the newest and best of show and 
fancy Pansies, Pentstemons, Phlox. Fuchsias, Antirrhinums, 
Geraniums, Chrysanthemums, and other good thingB for 
borders, windows, exhibitions, also the choicest setus, the 
cream of the most noted raisers, send for my new descriptive 
list, post free —8. 8HEPPERSON, Florist and Seedsman, 
P rospect House Belper. Establishe d 24 years._ 

pHOICE PLANTS, all post free, in strong boxes 

VJ aud Moss: satisfaction guaranteed ; no scraps. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Show, Japanese, Pompone. and 
Early, strong-rooted plants, 2s. per dozen ; 12 pairs, 3s.; 
cuttings, Is. per dozen. 

FUCHSIAS.—100 of the finest varieties, named, 2s. per 
dozeu ; extra selected, 2s. 6d. per dozen ; cuttings. Is. 
COLEUS.—6 grand distinct varieties. Is. 6it; 12, 2a. 6d.; well 
rooted. 

GLOXINIAS (crasslfolla).—12 sound bulbs, warranted to 
grow and produce splendid flowers, 3s. 

GLOXINIA and BEGONIA sEED, unequalled prize strain. 


NEW ROSES OF 1882 in pots. 

Seller's selection, 30s. per dozen. Purchaser's ditto, 38s. 
The above comprise all the best English and French raised 
Hybrid Perpetual*, Perpetual Polyautha, Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
ind Perpetual Mom. 

Roeee of 1881 

Of above-named classes. 18s. to 24s. per dozen. In pots. 

Choice Roeee. 

Tea-soented, Hybrid Tea, Noisette. China, and Bourbon 
18s. to Ms. per dozen ; strong plants, in pots. 

Descriptive List on application. 


SITUATION Wanted as GARDENER b 

KJ Young Msn very fond of the cultivation of flowers in bon- 
and garden; eight years' good character; age 21 — Addr*i 
W. STAMMERS, Langton Green, Eye, Suffolk. 


DENNISON’S /Are the 
PATENT TAGS f be8t 
Labels for Seedsmen & Florists 


RICHARD SMITH * OO., 

NURSERYMEN AND BEED MERCHANTS, 

WORCESTER 


They stand weather, and the Patent Eyelet prevents their 
being torn off. Very suitable for Plants, Rose Trees. *; 
Samples and Prices on application. Wholesale of 

COOPER & 00., 5, 6, & 7, Shoe Lane, London. 


A PTLE TREES with MISTLETOE 

ts. on them.—Price from 7s. fid. to 21s. each.—] 

SMITH A CO., Nurserymen, Worcester. 


TTEEL’S NEW CHEAP INSECTICIDE 

—Used by gardeners of H.R.H. the Priuee of Wj] . 
nobility, Ac. Please write for new descriptive pamphlet ' 
KEEL A HAWES, Bath. Sold now everywhere; , lh 
post free, Is. 

PUCUMBER FRAM^i—Painted 3 coat*. 

VJ 21-oz, glass; two-light frame, 8ft. by 6 ft , £3 4a. 6. 
Portable lean-to greenhouse, painted one coat, and glass cu\ 
to size, 12 ft. by 8 ft., £12. cairiage paid to nearest station. 
Illustrated catalogue* of all kinds of greenhouses. Ac., free cm 
application.—O. FRAZER, Horticultural Joinery Work* 
Palace Plain. Norwich. 

G REENHOUSES.—The Marvel of the Age- 

vJ The Desideratum Greenhouse, complete, 50*.; Pax* 

<’onserratory, 12 ft. by 8 ft., carriage paid, £12. Intending 


am m mm m " Invaluable In facial Non- 

|1 AI |1 M ralgia. Has proved effective 

■ ■ ■ BBB ■ " 11 in nil tho-c cnsc* in which we 

I lm IV MR have prescribed it."—Medical 

I • • 1 Tonga maintain* it* repo- 

PQR tation in the treatment of 

_ _ ** a m Neuralgia.’'—Lancet. 

C I M D A 1 PI A Tonga i* now sold at 2s. 9d. 
II LUnnLulH 4s.6d.ai.dll«. OfallChcmUt*. 
11 w m Plough Count, 

ALLEN A HANBURYS Lombard St., London. 


CLEANl) NEW DOUBLE ZONAL GERA- 

VJ NIUM, ’ WINTER QUEEN -This is far aud away 
the finest and best double scar <1 Pelargonium yet sent out. 
For winter flowering no other variety can for a momeut be 
compared with “ Winter Queen," which produces at least a 
dozen truss-, * to one of " Vesuvius," or any other kind, double 
or single. A few plants in a warm greenhouse present a ma«s 
of oolour in December and January quite equal to a good bed 
out-of-doors in July. The colour is a most brilliant scarlet, 
three shades brighter than " Vctuviu, and when well grown 
the pips attain the size of a florin. Orders booked now for 
delivery end of March. Packing free for cadi with or Ur. 
Prices, good rooted cuttings, free by post, 2s > 
plants in 3-iu. pots, 3s. 6d. and 5s. each l:.\ VEN84 IftOJ 1, 
Granville Nursery. Lewisham, Kent 

pLANi’rf IN FERTILSUro MOSS. -Km 

-L foliage Begonia*. f ir vui 

cilia, 3d.; Cramu :;l.; >>colop« ndrium crisptim 

(seedling*), 3d.; scarlet Musk. 3<1 ; large Vallntu bulb*, Is 
each AViove Is., free MANAGER, Great Frenches, Graw 


NEW PATENT MOLE TRAP. 


DRRTILISIN* } MOSS, opr Speciality. 5s. per 

■L bushel; no pots required ; sample box with growing 
plants and cultural directions Is., free —MANAGER, Floral 
and Poultry F arm. Great Frenches, Cra wley Down, Sussex. 

(TUR well-known pure-bred champion laying 
yJ strains of Leghorns, Minorca*, and Hamburgh*, speci¬ 
ally bred to secure go->dlayers; cockerels, 5s ; pullets, 7*. 6d ; 
nacking, 6d. each extra. Approval sittings carefully packed, 
6s. 6d.—8t. Leonard* Poultry Farm, Riugwood, Hants. 


KffectivenoM combined with simplicity. Price 12s Per dozeu. 
Two dozen carriage paid, and 5 per cent, discount for cash 
with order. Sample forwarded free by post for Is. 3d.— 
REYNOLDS A CO., 67, New Compton Street, London, W.C. 
Illustrated and priced catalogue of Wire Netting, Poultry 
Yard Appliance*. Ac., forwarded post fre*._ 


TRELLIS OR LATTICE WORK 


ALPINE FLOWERS 


J- Yews.—Apply, JA8. PANTER, Stoneygate Ro; 

[4< 

With 60 illustrations, small svo., price 5s.; post tree, 

5s. Ad. 


For gardens, erceptionallg lair /trices. 

Suitable for climbing plant*. LAWN TENNIS BORDERS. 
Ac., or ORNAMENTAL ARCHES to csver with creepers 
cn square ft 10 by 6 ft. for3»., will expand to 15 ft. 
yU |t „ 10 by 5 ft. planed 4s., will expand to 15 ft. 

Carried easily or sent safely to any part on receipt of P.O.O. 

Manufactured by W. BURLEY. Tower Buildings, London 
Wall, K.C. N. B —Trade supplied._Illustrated list free 

lVyriLLIKIN and LAWLKY’S Catalogue of 

lVl MAGIC LANTERNS and 5000 SLIDES, four stamp* 
Catalogue of CONJURING TRICKS, four stamps. Cata 
logueof MODEL STEAM ENGINES, four stamps. 

^ T?1 ASTIC STOCKINGS, for Van- 

s . ; , \ J-J cose and Weakness, 5s. Knee Cans, Leg- 

/ « L-* \ rings, Anklets, 3a. 6d. and 4s. Shoulder 

f /. * v t Braces, 7s 6d. ; prevent stooping. Moo-main 

l - -. N I Rupture Truss (no springs), 12s. 6d. Sonofrona, 
V / for deafness. 2s. 6d. Railway and Night Con 

V v y venienoes, 12s. 6d. Illustrations, two stamps. 

MILLlklN A LAWLEY. 165, Strand. 


ENGLISH GARDENS. 

With numerous Illustrations. Price, 7s. 6d. ; post free. *u 


or, Beauty of Form in tho Flower Garden, with Ulus 
brut ions of all the finer Plants used for this purpose. 


Tendon: Tiif Garden Office. 37, Southampton hwcri 
Cov«nt Oarwa W C wid ihrmu'h all Pnnkvl1*r* 


Amateur's Cheap Hoc-water Apparatus. 
HHAMPION BOILER burns 12 hours without 

VJ attention. Complete, size No. 1, £3 15s. 6d.; No. 2, 
£4; No. 3, £4 5e. 6d. ; No. 4, £4 13e 6d. To be seen is 

operation._ 

G. WTLCOX A OO.. 85. Old 8treet, 8t. Lake’s 


nnl I flMTl’Q Onethllliog Thenuonjeter. 
L/ULLUliD O Two shillings felf registering do 
Warranted correct. 

nni T nWO’C 10a Gd-Kaln Gauge with evapo- 
L/ULLv/liD D rating dish and measuring glass 

complete. 

DO I T ONin’Q 30s * An eroid, 5 inches diameter 
LHJIjIjUIi U O mounted in Oak Frame. 

Seedsmen and Florists supplied at wholesale priccB. 

1, Ludgate Hill, St Paul’a Churchyard. 

ESTABLISllKD 1750. 


—The meet complete 

lish language, 3s. 6tL free by 
Southampton Street, Govern 


THE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN has U** 

•L tifully-engraved figures of all the important types of hardy 

P lant.! useful In obtaining picturesque effects in the yard e 
rice 6s., post free 6s. 6d— Gakden Office, 37. South 
arapton St reet, Coven t Garden, London. W. C. 


W I E E "W" O JEt JBZ 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Garden Arches from 9«.. Flower Baskets from 7d., Flower 
Stands. Wire Lattice, Game Netting, Ac. 
GALVANISED PEA PROTECTORS, 7s. doz. 

(Including two ends to each dozen). 

Wire Work of every Description for Training Purposes, &c. 

Mm »rnt out to Measure and girt Estimates. 
Ilaudsome cages. Fatterus, designs, and lira wings of Aviaries. 
Improved Brass Fire and Spark Guards. Brass Fenders, 
&o., Kureery Guards. 

Improved Wove Wire Dish Covers and Meat Safes. 

TOTiTST CLARK, 

2il>'om*buru liman Works.yi, Hi‘/h St., A - <u Or ford. St., W.C. 

N.B.—Trade supplied. ParticuLis upon appli ktiotl. 
sent to any part upon receipt of P.O.O. 


NTOW Ready, price Is., post free Is. id., **T1» 
-Lv Pelargonimn: Culture of the various classes, b* 
Henhv Bailey.—L ondon: The Garden Office. 37.Sor»h 
amnton Street. Ktrand. W.O. 


TTARDY FLOWERS explains the Culten 

H and Prc-*-' ------ - 


11 and Propagating of all the finer flowers hardy in hot 
climate, with short descriptions alphabetically arranged, and 
carefully made selections of the plants for various Durposar 
Cheap edition, 3 b. 6<L; post free, 4s.—G arden Office, 3. 
Southampton Street, Covent Garden. London. W C. 


London : 

THE PUBLISHING OFFICE, 

87, Southampton 8trcot, Strand, and of all Bookseller*. 

Enterprising firms who wish the heBt returns for money 
invested in advertising should remember that ’‘Gardening 
Illustrated ’’ reaches a greater number than any other 
journal devoted to horticulture or rural affairs. Its circu¬ 
lation is more than double that of the whole of the other 
horticultural journals of the United Kingdom put together. 
Experienced advertisers state that their results from ad¬ 
vertisements in'“Gardening Illustrated M are far better 
than from any other paper, not excepting the great 
London dailies. 


IE GARDEN ANNUAL, ALMANACK 

an l ADDRESS BOOK.—The most complete w 


>AME PARROTS.-Fine young, «outh-coast 

bird, of the class that make the twenty gu : nea talkers ; 
beauty; price £2 10 b.— ANGI E, 20, Baxmnnih atn._[4717 


■READERS of THE GARDEN are aUvivpu ~ 

-Lv obtain the paper in all cases where it is possible tlxn 
a newsagent, bookseller, or at a railway bookstall, am! to * 
ciuest that it be delivered flat or unfolded, so that injury I 
tne Coloured Flute and Engravings may be avoided. Wh-n 
however, in country’ districts it may not be thus obtained wit: 
regularity, the bast way is to forward Subscription* to it- 
Office direct 


NTOTICE .—In ordering plants , seeds, or other 

-Lv goods from these pages, or in making enquiries, pleaae 
mention that the advertisement ecus in “ Gardening ; " by so 
doing you trill probably help yourself and us too. Our desire 
is only to publish the advertisements of trustworthy houses 


■‘"y Digitized by 


Gotigle 
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r ILIPUTIAN DAHLIAS—We found these 

U extremely useful last season, as they produced such an 
ibundance or useful flowers for cutting. Dwarf in habit, 
rith double flowers ranging from delicate white, blush-white 
.nd lavender to the deepest crimson, and no larger than a 
Chrysanthemum flower. Where choice flowers are required 
n quantity they will be found invaluable. They are perfect 
;enis. Raise inside now to obtain good plants for putting 
jutside in May. Per packet. 64 and Is., post free. Single 
)ahlias. per packet, 64 and Is., post free; large-flowering 
iouble Dahlias, per jiacket* 6d. ana la, post free. Catalogue 
if these and many other novelties post free to bona-fide in¬ 
ending customeis.—RYDER 4 SON . Sale. Man c heste r._ 

SUNFLOWERS.— The “Mammoth” is the 
3 largest of all. excellent for shrubberies ; per pkt., 6d. and 
s. The “New Variegated” is pyramidal in habit and ex- 
tellent for the centre of beds; foliage beautifully striped and 
jlotched with yellow; per pkt., 6a and Is. The awarf is 
(feet high, very good for exposed positions; per pkt., 6d. All 
lost free.—RYDER ft 80N, Sale, Manchester. 

MEW AGERATOM '(Littte D^rrit).-Very 

Ll dwarf compact variety, rivalling every other kind sent 
nit; colour excellent lavender-blue. Excellent bedding plant 
or edging or for carpi t bods. Seed per packet, 64, post free, 
kg'ratum Imperial Dwarf, 4d per packet, post free.— 
iYDER k SON. Sale, Manchester. 

MEW PANSY (LorcF Beacons field).- The 

Lv ground colour of the flower is a beautiful purple-violet, 
hading on the top petals only to a whitish hue; veiy distinct 
uni striking ; sow in frame now for autumn floweiing. 8ecd, 
ler packet, 6d. and is , post free ; extra choice mixed PanBy 
eed, including both show and fancy varieties, per packet, 
kl, post free. Fine mixed Viola seed, per packet, 64, post 
Tee. -RYDER k SON, Sale, Manchester. 


MEW SNAPDRAGON (Antirrhinum majus 

Lb picturatum).— Quite a new strain of these charming 
lowers. The flowers are most curiously edged, and have 
txquisite markings and blotches. Raised like Stocks and 
Vster < and planted out in May, these bloom profusely in the 
mtumn. Per packet, 6d., post free. These charming old- 
ashioned flowers ore not nearly so extensively cultivated as 
hey should be. Finest mixed dwarf Snapdragon, 4cL per 
locket, post f ree. 

mew monstrous carentXn Teek. 

Lb a variety of great excellence, growing to an immense 
izo, aud very hardy; per packet 6<L AY TON CASTLE 
.iEEK —This prize kind is excellent for exhibition; j>er 
locket 6d. An excellent Onion for exhibition is NA8EBY 
d AM MOTH; per packet 6d. All the above poet free from 
IYDER k SON, Sale. Manchester. 


re 


J FERN-LEAVED PARSLEY.—A capi¬ 
tal variety for garnishing; a beautiful and distinct kind 
•f exquisite form and colour: per packet 6d. MO-4S CIJRLED 
> ARSLEY, 3d. per packet. TURNIP-ROOTED PARSLEY, 
he roots of which are so useful for flavouring soups, 3d. per 
Jacket, all^post free_—RYDER^i SON,_Sale, Manchester. 

MEW C ABB AG ES,—KING KOFFEESA- 

Lb VOY, a small, compact growing variety, deep green, 
tarly, and finely CTimpled : capital variety for large or small 
urden ; per packet Is. YORKSHIRE BULLOCK HEART 
CABBAGE ; very dwarf and compact, with few outer leaves, 
arge conical head, which is firm and tender; capital for ex- 
libition ; per packet 6d. A good kind for early cutting is 
JTTLE PIXIE; per packet 3d.; all post free.—RYDER ft 
iOX, Sale, Manchester. 


MEW HARDY ANNUALS.—The following 

l b are all meritorious novelties, and sre offered at popular 

• ices : NEW CANDYTUFT (Tom Thumb), white, a awarf 
omnact variety, excellent all round, per pocketed. NEW 
JANDYTCJFT (Dobbie’s Spiral), oure white, a very fine 
arit ty, per packet 4d. NEW CLARKIAS (Purple King and 
lalmon Queen); these are desciibed as being great improve- 
aents on the old forms, with splendid flowers, double, 
nd as large ss Balsams, each per packet 74 NEW 
JSCHSCHOLTZIA CALIFORNIO A ALBA FLORE- 
'LENO, beautiful double variety, will no doubt become very 
opular, ]>er packet 6d. NEW GODETIAS (Lady Albemarle 
ompacta and Princess of Wales), both great improvements 
n the well-known popular annuals, each per packet 64 
(EW MIGNONETTE (Golden Queen), flowers large and 
!eep yellow, very floriferou*. excellent for pots or for outride, 
er packet 64 NEW FRENCH MARIGOLD (Cloth of 
lol.l); the flowers are large, pale yellow barred with brown, 
uite a worthy novelty, per packet 6d. NEW SILENE 
'ENDULA (Zulu King), a selection from the old double 
arietta, the proportion of double flowers being much larger 
er packet 64 NEW SILENE PENDULA (compacta 
urea); the foliage is golden, and as the flowers are bright 
ise, the contrast is very charming “Quite distinct, and 
ertainly a most valuable acquisition.” Per packet Is. ; or 
he collection of the above eleven new annuals for 6s. All 
he above are sent post free, carefully sealed, and wrapped in 
'adding.-RYDER ft SON, Sale, Manchester. 

PERNS from Devont hire, Cornwall, and Somer- 

• set, by an experienced collector of 25 years; correctly 
amed and packed; with Instruction Book for making 
ockt-ry. planting Ferns, ftc , with each 5s. order. 14 to 20 
tuned varieties, fes ner 100. 8mall (post) 30 for 2s A8PLE- 
TUM FONTANUM 8EPTENTK ION ALE and POLY- 
TICHUM LONCHITI8 (Holly). Is. each 1000 i arietta 
RITISH and EXOTIC. Catalogue, 2d. Estab. 25 yean.— 
_R* L, Lodging-house Keeper . Lynto n, N. Dev on. 

JCTELLS* Patent Spray Diffuser, price loe., 

'‘ for destroying insects on Roses, ftc.; can be had 
'rough any nurseryman, seedsman, ironmonger, or chemist, 
r wifl be sent carriage free from W. We'ls, the Earlswood 

urserta, T* .. " ' ~ 

nd if not a;.,.. _ 

ii4 Testimonials, ftc., free. 


, Redhiil, Surrey. Ten-day P.O.O. may be taken, 
approved of in that time may be returned, carriage 


KTLlJIS Improved Cucumber, a cross between 
'» Telegraph and Bluegown, a strong grower and 
mndant cropper; length, 16 to 24 inches; the best market 
ucumber extant; 7 seeds Is.—W. WELLS, Earlswood 
urseries, Redhiil, Surrey._ 


V GENTS wanted by an old-established film to 
A sell their Guaranteed Chemical Manures ; liberal com- 
ussion.—Appl y, “M .,” 75, Gcllat ly Rd ., Nun hcad, S.E. 14656 

| H RYS A NTH EMU MS.- JAMES HOBBS, 

1 amateur grower and prize taker at Bath, Devizes 
risioi. and Clifton, offers his surplus stock in well-rooted 
ittings ol all the best exhibition varieties, large flowering, 
rnrved. Japanese, Anemone, ard Pompone, guaranteed 
ue to name, and free by post at Is. 61 per doz.; unrooted 
ittiugs. Is. per dox—-Lower Easton. Bristol. 


JAFFIA.—The best tying material for indoor 

v work, or Cuba Bast, the best for outdoor work, 7 lb. 
indie forwarded for 5a. : special quotations for larger quan- 
tiea . a large stock of the finest quality on hand.—JAMES 
[ORBS, Lower Easton, near Bristol 


JOHN GREEN S 

ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOGUE 

Of Fuchs'as,' Geraniums, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums, 
Cairns, Single Dahlias, Show, Fancy, and Pompone Dahlias, 
Cactus, ana other rare and curious Dahlias, <fc., should be seen 
by everyone before buying elsewhere ; post free for three stamps, 
which may be deducted from first order over 5s. 

Carriage Paid for Cash with Order. 

Complimentary letters daily arriving speaking in the highest 
terms, both of the plants, and also the manner in which they 
are packed. The following quotation is an example “ Fbwr 
plants always thrive the best ; tre havt tried various English 
nurseries." 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS (Geraniums).—My collection of 
these is very fine, containing the choicest known of both 
double and Bingle varieties; also scented-leaf Geraniums 
in great variety. The foliage variety class is also very 
useful and ornamental. Full particulars, see Catalogue, 34 


Each¬ 


'S. d. ] 

1 3 


GbeBt new varieties for 
6 good decorative rare. for 3 
6 good winterbloomersfor2 
6 scented-leaf vars. for 2 
6 best new Ivy-leaf vars. 4 
6 ornamental fol. vars. for3 


s. 4 
5 0 


Charles Darwin 
La France .. ..13 

I>r. Denny .. ..0 6 

Mdme. A. Baltet .. 0 6 
Freak or Nature .. 0 6 

Happy Thought .. 0 6 

COLEUS.—My collection coutains the best known varieties 
in the world, noted for their excessive bright and varied 
colours. My new Magenta Queen is a gem, price Is. 34 
My selection from best new varieties, 6 for 3s. ; selection 
from the best older sorts, 6 for Is. 34, 12 for 2 b. 6d., 25 
for 5s. Full particulars, see Catalogue. 34 
Artillery Plants, 6d. t ach Cyclamen, 2s. per doz. 
Fuchsia, splendid new varie- French Lavender, 4 for Is. 


ties, see catalogue, 3d. 

6 new Continental for 4s. 

6 best exhibition for 2s. 64, 
12 for 4s. 64. 

6 good decorative for Is. 64, 
12 for 2s. 64 

Marvellous (new), 2s. 64 
each 

Monument (new), 2s. 64 
each 

Minstrel (new), ?b. 64 each 


Geum cocci neum, 6d. each 
Grevillea robusta, 34. each 
Juaticia formosa, 64 each 
Heliotropes. The common 
Cherry-pie variety, 6 for 
Is. 3d. 

3 splendid named varieties 
for Is. 6d. 

Paris Daisies, white, 4 for Is. 
yellow, 3 for Is., blue (Aga- 
thma coalestris), 64 each 
Trumpeter, a splendid i Pelargoniums, show and 
Fuchsia, 6d. each fancy class, 6 varieties for 

Microphylla(Baby Fuchsia), 2a, 12 varieties for 4a 
6d. tach Regal and other choice 

Procumbens (trailing Fuch-1 varieties, see catalogue, 
sia), 64 each I 34 

Chrysanthemums, best new Polyanthus, gold-laced varic- 


vars, see catalogue, 34 
6 new vaiieties for 5a 
6 excellent vars for Is. 6d. 

6 early flowering for Is. 6d. 
Begonias, tuberous rooted, 
4s. Gd. per doz. 


ties, 3s. per doz. 
fancy varieties, 3s. per doz. 
beautiful mixed varieties, 
Is. per dez. 

Ranunculus acris (Fair 
. Maids of France), 64 each 

6 perpetual flowering vars. St. Bernard’s Lily, Is. each 
for 3s. The old Double White 

Carnations, splendid mixed, , Rocket, 64 each 

2s. per doz. Sparmanniaafricana. 6d. each 

Souvenir de la Malmaison, I Scarlet Musk, 64 each 
2s. each Daisies, red, white, aud pink, 

The Old Crimson Clove, Is. per doz. 
fine plants, Is. each, 3 for Double Primroses, white, 
2s. I yellow, and lilac, 6d. each 

Cheiranthus Chert, the old Hepatioas, double red and 
double yellow Wallflower, single blue, 6d. each 
Gd. each I Alpine Wallflowers (Cheir- 

Dablia. A splendid assort- ; in thus alpinus), 44 each, 

ment of single, show, and i 3a. per doz. 

fancy, Pompone, Cactus, Lobelia fulgens (the Cardinal 
and other rare and curious ; flower), 6d. each, 5s. doz. 
varieties, see catalogue, : Anemone japonica alba, 94 
34 ! each, 3 for 2s. 

SINGLE DAHLIA SEED. 

Prise of One Guinea offered. 

The seed I here offer caDnot be surpassed ; it is really the 
best that money can buy, being saved under my own personal 
attention from the best varieties and novelties of 1882. I can, 
therefore, with evtry confidence recommend it. I will also 
give a prize of One Guinea for the best and most distinct 
variety raised from this seed, blooms to be Bent me the third 
week in Sept* mber, carriage paid. Full particulars of named 
varieties, see Catalogue, 3d. 

Choicest mixed, containing every shade 

of colour .Is. per pkt. 

White Queen, beet white single Dahlia.. Is. ,, 
Paragon, the favourite single Dahlia .. Is. „ 

Smaller quantities of plants than those named above can be 
supplied at same rate, but r.o orders under One Shilling will 
receive attention. Be sure and see my Catalogue before buying 
ehewhere, ; ost free.Zd. 

Post Office Orders payable at Norwich, 


JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich 
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THE 

TOTTENHAM SINGLE DAHLIAS 

Which last season oocupled Fitk Acres, are, without 
DOUBT, THE FINEST COLLECTION EXTANT. TEN VARIE¬ 
TIES having been awarded First-class Certificates, which 
is more than were awarded to all other Exhibitors 
combined. Seeds can be supplied as follows 
WARa/S CHOICEST MIXTURE, Is., 2s. 64. 5e., and 10s. 
per packet. 

WARE’8 SELECT PARAGON STRAIN of beautiful 
edged varieties, of which Paragon is the type, Is., 2s. 6d.. 
and 5s. per packet. 

WARE’8 STARRED, STRIPED, and SPLASHED 
STRAIN, containing the most Exquibitk Varieties it is 
possible to imagine, the majority of which are quite new 
2s. 64, 5s., and lGs. 6d. per packet. 

Collections of 12 distinct varieties for 10 b. 64 ; 24 do., 21s.; 
36 do., 32s. €4 

For further particulars and fullest descriptions, see SEED 
Catalogue for picsent season, which maybe had gratis and 
post free upon application. 

THOMAS 8. WARE, 

HAL E FARM NURSERIES, TOTTENHA M, LONDO N. 

QEED PANS.—Strong second-hand tins, 18 in. 

KJ long, 14 in. broad, 4 in. deep, will last for yean, 3s. per 
doz. Stamps not taken.—THOMAS HARRIS, Caine, Wilts. 


V UCCA or Adam s Needle is a plant which 
f- i* neither so generally known nor planted ae much aa it 
deserves to be, for when in flower it is a most beautiful ob¬ 
ject, its Aloe-like leaves and appearance being at once re¬ 
markable and suggestive of tropical vegetation. The under¬ 
mentioned kinds are perfectly nardy and suitable for planting 
in gardens of all sizes: Yucca gloriosa pendula, Is. 64 to 
3a. 64 each; Yucca fllamentosa. Is. 64 to Ss6d. each ; Yucca 
recurva, Is. 64 to 3s. 6d. each.—RICHARD SMITH ft OO., 
Nu rserymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. _ 

A SPARAGUS.—The best roots for planting 
that money can procure, 2s. 64 per 100. This delicious 
vegetable does not require half the expense often incurred 
in cultivation. For directions see Seed Catalogue, free on 
application -RICHARD SMITH ft CO., Seed Merchants 
and N urs erymen, Worcester. _ 

nKEEPERS for Walls, Trellises. Ac., in great 

U variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
abject may easily be made beautiful. De script ive list 
ind advice on application.—RICHARD SMITH ft OO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 


DARLY PURPLE ARGENTEUIL ASPARA- 

■Ll GU8.—The earliest and finest which comes into Covent 
Garden Market. Seed raved only from plants producing very 
large heads. Is. 6d per pseket; plants of same type, 10s. per 
100. -THOMAS LAXTON. Bedfor4 

ITUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALST^ceived 

■GL for seeds and collections sold in previous years. “The 
Wonderful Collection," paper on cultivation and 24 packets, 
choice seeds Double German Stocks, Asters, Lobelia, Petu¬ 
nia. Everlastings, Annuals, ftc., la. 2d., free. “The All 
Hardy " 24 packets of hardy annuals and perennials, ftc., 
with instructions. Is. 24; 12 do, 8d., tree. “The A 1 
Vegetable Collection,” 24 packets, 2s. 2d. *12 do., la 2d., free. 
Ail vegetable and flower seeds best quality cheapest rates; 
list sent —F. B. BAILEY, Seedsman, Ao., 4, Market Street, 
Westhoughton, near Bolton. 

poll EXHIBITION.—Leek Ban-holm's Prize, 

-L the best grrown; Lancashire Prize taker Celery, pink, 
white, or mixed, 4d. and 64 per packot, free. Testimonials 
and list of seeds enclosed, (see advertisement of seeds.)— 
P B. BA ILEY, Seedsman, Weathoughton, near Bolton. 

S DIXON & CO.’S New Japanese Chrysanthe- 

. mums of 1882.—We were awarded four first-class certi¬ 
ficates for the above this season. Cuttings of the whole set 
of 20 varieties for 20s.. or 12 cuttings (our selection) for 10s. 
To insure large exhibition flowers, intending growers should 
start at once with good autumn-struck plants. We can now 
supply a selection of twelve of our new ones, including 
Chinaman, R. BaHantine, and J. Starling, splendid plants, 
for 20s. Our new illustrated Seed Catalogue, also select list or 
Chrysanthemums Roses, Fiuit trees, ftc., post free on appli¬ 
cation. 

8. DIXON ft CO., Amhurst Nurseries, Anton St, Hack- 
n ey. E., and City Seed Warehouse. 34, Moorgate St.. London. 

PUTTINGS ! CUTTINGS ! CUTTINGS !-12 

v best Chrysanthemums. Is.; 12 best single Geraniums, la ; 
12 best double Geraniums, Is. ; 12 best Heliotropes, la ; 12 
best Lobelias, la ; 12 best single Fuchriaa la ; 12 nest double 
Fuchsias, Is. ; 12 Ageratum, Is.; 12 variegated Ice plauts. 
Is.; )2 double Nasturtiums, la; 12 Pelargoniums. 2a ; 12 
Marguerite, la; 12 Abutilons, 2s • 12 best Geraniums for 
winter blooming, 2a ; 12 Vesuvius Geraniums, Is.; 12 varie¬ 
gated Geraniums, Is. The above cuttings are Btrong and true 
to name, and cannot fail to give satisfaction. See catalogue 
for particulars and how to have Geraniums in bloom through 
the winter months—J. JAME8, Nurseryman, South 
Knighton, Leicester. ___ 

CU2RANIUMS of sterling merit.—J. JAMES 

VJ begs to announce that he has the largest collection in 
Great Britain, snd can offer 100 strong plants in 100 varie¬ 
ties, including all the best proved varieties, for 16s.; 60. 8s. ; 
25, 5s.; 12, 2s. 64 12 new varieties of 1882. 6s. 12 best varieties 
for winter blooming, 4s.; see catalogue.—J. JAME8, 
Nurseryman, South Knighton, Leicester. 

TTARDY ORCHIDS.—Send for our cheap list 

■LL of the above. 12 sorts, our selection, 6a.— F, W7 ft H. 
8TAN8PIELD, Sale, near Manchester 

Important Notice. ~ 

R W BEEDELL’S NEW YEAR’S COL- 

t LECTION of 10 Packets of Choice Flower seeds of the best 
strains only: Primula, Cineraria. Calceolaria, Begonia, Ver¬ 
bena, Gloxinia, Cyclamen, Balsam, Single Dahlia, Pansy, and 
his new book entitled “ Useful and Practical Advice on theCul* 
tivation of Florist's Flowers, ftc.," post free, 3s. 64 The above 
seeds can be had separately, 64 per packet, or the book post 
free 6<i.—T he Nurseries, Walii n gtou, _ 

XTINTH Year of distribution.—Telegraph Cu- 
i-v cumber, warranted: R. W. Beedell’a noted strain; 
every seed saved personally from handsome and true fruit; 
the only sort grown; 16 seeds. Is., post free.—The Nurseries, 
Wel lingt on, Surrey. _ 

SINGLE DAHLIA SEED. — Ware’s superb 

O strain ; raved from 12 distinct varieties of Paragon, 64 
and Is. per pkt ; ditto mixed, from all tho leading varieties, 
same price, post free.—R W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, 
Wellington, Surrey._ 


1 0 nnn CATALOGUES of choice seeds in 

1 v»vw small quantities and new plants now ready, 
post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wellington, 


T AING’S GENUINE SEEDS.-General cata- 

JLl logue of Vegetable, Flower, and Agricultural Seeds 
snd prices of Begonia roots, all rant poet and carriage paid; 
lists free o n application.—J. LAING ft CO., Forest Hill. 

T AING’S GOLD MEDAL BEGONIA SEED. 

Jj — Choioe hybridised, superior to all others, was 
again awarded first prizes at the London shows. Bealed 
packets, by post. la, 2 b. &d.. an d 5s. each. All first quality. 
The trade supplie4—J. LAING ft CO, Seedsmen, Forest 
Hill, 8. E. 


XTEW Cyclamens and Hardy Cactus. — C. 

li giganteum superbum, immense flowers, and Brilliant, 
crimson-scarlet,(finest kinds ever raised, never before offered 
as young plants, 2s. 64 per doz. ; also the famous Covent 
Garden varieties in bright and varied colours. Is. 6d. i»er 
dozen, 10s. per 100; specially prepared for pmall growers, 
2a. per dozen ; trade price on application. The hardy Cactus, 
Rnmeas figured in Gardening, and m coloured plate in 
Garden, Is. 3d. each ; two plants, 2s. Scarlet Auenionn, fid. 
nor packet. All post free for cash with order.—J. CORN- 
HILL, Byfleet. Weybridgc 8tation. Surr ey. 

T AING’S GOLD MEDAL BEGONIAS 

U (TUBEROUS) —50 000 to select from, named double and 
single, also seedlings mixed and to colour. Special offers for 
quantities by the dozen,100, or 1000. Dry roots by post now. 
Catalogues free. - J. LAING ft CO., Nurseries, Forest Hill, S.E. 

UnginaMTom 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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d. Genuine Flower Seeds 3d. 

'jr Competition, Decorative, or Market Purposes 
at Threepence per Packet. 

iTERS—Victoria, Chrysanthemum (tall and dwarf), 
uffaut'a Paxmy Perfection, Bouquet, and Better id ge's 
ize, tarh in eighteen colours, mixed: AQUILEGiA8 i 
elvesplendid varieties, mixed or separate ; ANEMONE 
est. decorative varieties; AMARANTUR; ANTIRR 
NCM, tall and Tom Thumb, striped ; AGERATUM. Ini 
rial Blue and white; BALSAM, Camellia-flowered; CAL- 
,‘OLAKIA HYBRIDA, magriiflcent spotted strain; 
k MPANULA CALYCANTHEMA blue; ditto white 
.NTERBURY BELLS, ten lovely colours, including rare 
ik variety; CARNATION, new French perpetual in- 
dirg pure yellow and English prize; CHRYSANTHE- 
JM, large flowering, Japanese, and Bouquet varieties! 
•BACA 8CANDENS; COCKSCOMB, dwarf crimson; 
•LEUS, hybridised : CYCLAMEN PER8I0UM. splendid 
ility; CORNFLOWERS, rose, blue, purple, striped, &c.; 
iHLIA, Hark ness' International Double, Harkress’ 
igle, unsurpassed; Paragon, true; SCARLET DEL- 
IINIUM, also D. grandiflorum, from fifty named 
(la; BIANTHU8 Eastern Queen, Crimson Belle, and 
ible striped, equal to Carnations; DIGITALIS (Fox- 
ves), Iver/s spotted, giant white, new rose, and rare 
low variety; GLADIOLUS, carefully hybridised; 
ILLYHOCK, Chatcr's; LOBELIA (cobalt blue), specioaa, 
sen of Whites, 4c. ; LYCHNIS, scarlet, white, 4c. 
.EIGOLD, French prize striped, ditto African orange or 
ion, International prize, grand for competition; 
.TTHIOLA BICORNIS (Evening Scented Stork) ; 
MULU8 CUPREUS (scarlet), handsome for edging. 4c. ; 
MULUS, beautifully spotted; MUSK ; (F. NOTH ERA 
ening Primrose), white, yellow, 4c.; PANSIES. Inter- 
ional large stained varieties, English show, Scotch fancy, 
:ich large flowering, blotched, and finest striped; PE- 
<LA NANKINENSIS; PETUNIAS, hybridised, large 
ble fringed flower?, most desirable; PETUNIA, finest 
le; PENTSTEMONS and PHLOXES from named 
etic*; PHLOX DRUMMONDI, finest extant, twenty- 
colours; PICOTEES, new French perpetual, in- 
ing beautiful yellow, and English from stage flowers ; 
.YANTHU8, gold laced: PORTULACA, splendid 
fie; PRIMULA SINENSTS FIMBRIATA, very select, 
it colours; PYRETHRUM, French hybrids, with large 
■le flowers, aud Golden Feather; SOLANUMS (Winter 
Ty) ; 8TOCKS, German large flowering, new Giant 
let, new Giant White, German Ten-week, Wallflower- 
hL. Emperor, specially adapted for exhibition ; BROMP- 
STOCK8; TR0PA50LUM canariense and Lobbi- 
n in twelve varieties, separate or mixed: SWEET 
.LIAMS, finest double and single; VERBENAS, large 
■, pure white-eyed and Italian striped; VIOLA Blue 
Mauve Queen Golden Queen, Purple QueeD, White 
n; SWEET VIOLET The Czar: WALLFLOWERS, 
d-red, striped, Blue KiDg, Golden Tom Thumb, German 
le; ZINNIAS, finest double, carmine, violet, yellow, 
scarlet, and white, separate or mixed; ZINNIA 
iGEANA fl.-pl., Bplendid novelty, brilliant double 
je-yellow flowers. Is. worth free by post. 

Any fieri iy packets of above 2s. 9d., post free. 
Catalogue for larger packets and descriptions of these 
and other choice seeds and plants. 

HARKNESS & SONS, 

tSSRYMEM AND SEEDSMEN, BEDALE, YORKSHIRE. 

EMONE SYLVESTRIS (the Snowdrop 

Anemone).—Reed of this remarkably beautiful spring- 
ring, pure white Anemone has never yet been offered in 
quantity. Its flowers, closely resembling those of the 
Japan Anemone (Honorine Jobert), but produced in 
spring, are so beautiful in their whiteness, and so 
ble, that the present opportunity may profitably be 
iced to secure a stock of a plant that must prove of 
value fo r y ielding white flowers in the earliest month 
e year. We believe it will be found capable of being 
l, and altogether we can scarcely yet estimate the full 
tance of this charming subject. Is. per packet free by 
f HOOPER & CO., Coveut Garden, London. 

~ MR. R. W. BEAOHEY, . 

Tluder, KingskersweU, Devonshire, 

i Roses, Pansies, Violas, Sweet Violets, green- 
>e plants. Ferns, 4c., all good and cheap for cash. 

I for Catalogue with instructions for cultivation, 1883, 
posrfc free. 

8 1 SEEDS !! SEEDS ! ! 1-Pansy, finest show and 
all from named varieties, Is. and 2s. 6d.; Pansy, 
ig, 6d. and Is.; Polyanthus, giant fancy, 6d. and Is.; 
lthus, giant white, giant yellow, gold-laced, alpine 
da, giant Sweet William, Canterbury B«11 b (ten va- 
i, Campanula, Calycanthema, Pentatemou, Anemone, 
and Is. per packet, free. 

R. W. BEAOHEY, as above. 

ICKSON & ROBINSON I 

5, OLD MILLGATE, 

MA NCHES TER. 

snuine Seeds free by post. 

Per pkt.—8. d. 

LI FEOWKR, Dickson’s Eclipse, superb .. 10 
iRY, D. A R.’s Manchester Champion Red 1 0 
, Major Clarke’s splendid red.. .. o 6 
MBKR, D. & R.’s Improved Telegraph 1 0 
[’liCE, D. & R ’s Champion White Cos .. 0 8 
Dickson’s All the Year Bound Cabbage 0 8 
>N, Cantello’s Prize, extra fine .. .. o 8 

ATO, Stamfordian, an excellent red kind 0 6 

rated Seed Catalogue free on receipt of 3d. in stamps 
to cover postage. Gratis to customers. 

.PER’S SUPERB HYBRIDS 


FLOWERS FOR MARKET 

AND 

TABLE DECORATION, 

SINGLE DAHLIA SEED. 

SPECIAL SELECTION. 

If seed of Single Dahlia be sown in gentle bottom-heat in 
February, nice plants will be ready to plant out in June, and 
will bloom until cut dowj by froBt. Plants of the Black 
Dahlia liited in August and brought within doors in a cool 
temperature bloom until Christmas. 

Per packet, post free.—#, d. 
Collection of 10 very fine soils (separate), put up per¬ 
sonally ..3 0 

Splendid mixed seeds from the following sorts (Paragon 

type) aud others . Is., Is. 6d., and 2 6 

Cervantesi, brilliant carmine.10 

Colbri, very dwarf scarlet .16 

Gracilis type, rich scarlet, 4c.. mixed .0 6 

Gracilis perft eta, velvety-scarlet .10 

Gracilis elegaus, fine scarlet.10 

Yellow Queen, fine deep yellow .10 

} .Plindid white..10 

Paragon, vtlvetj-maroon, edged with rosy purple, most 

beautiful .10 

Coccint a frustranea, scarlet.0 6 

Scapigera, dwarf brilliant red.. .10 

Zimapani, the black Dahlia, very interesting species of 
owarf compact habit, colour claret-crimson, almost 
black, and very free to bloom .. .. 6d. and 1 0 

*** Seed of tho very unique wlnter-bioor - 
j pg plant, COSMBA BIPIN NAT A PUK- 


COOLING & SON’S 

MULTUM - IN - PARVO BOX, 

Being a Combined Collection of 

VEGETABLE SEEDS, 

SEED POTATOES, 

AND 

CHOICEST FLOWER SEEDS. 

PRICE ONE GUINEA. 

Case and Carriage Free to any Raihcay Station. 

CONTENTS: 

1 peck SEED POTATOES, Improved Ashleaf 
1 peck SEED POTATOES, for main crop 


Inst plant, COSMBA BIPIN NAT A PUK- 
PuBBA, bo much admired at present by 
visitors to Chi&wick, 6d. per packet. 

*** Catalogue, very selict edition for 1883, post FRER/or 
six STAMPS. Sitecial sails to sots for Bees, see p. c2. The 
cost may be deducted from all orders above Five Shillings' 
value. 

SZ-AH.TLA.3Sr ZD ’ S 

OLD ESTABLISHED SEED WAREHOUSE, 

24 PATRICK STREET, CORK. 

m KING’S IS 

CHOICE SEED POTATOES 

AT 

Grower’s. Prices- 


MYATT’8 ASHLEAF .. .. 2 0 7 0 jg 

BEAUTY OF HEBhON .. 2 0 7 0 Me 

WOODSTOCK KIDNEY .. 8 6 12 0 ® O® 

WHITE ELKPHANT .. .. 3 0 10 6 .gAft 

QUEEN OF THE VALLEY .. 8 0 it 0 

SCHOOLMASTER .. .. 2 0 7 0 §3 

MAGNUM BOXUM .. ..1 0 6 0 5“ 

SCOTCH CHAMPION .. ..1 9 6 0 ^ 

List of the fifty best sorts post free. 

All Potatoes of 10s. value carriage free 
to any railway station. 

All the best Vegetables and Flowers 

IN CULTIVATION. 

Full particulars on application. 

JOHN K. KING, 

ROYAL SEEDSMAN, 

Coggeshall, Essex. 

A. SEED LIST 

ILLUSTRATED 

and as full as can be desired of useful and reliable informa¬ 
tion on Garden and Flower Seeds, yet without any unneces¬ 
sary costliness, post free on application. Such a catalogue as 
this is claimed to be must of necessity conduce to ECO¬ 
NOMY, both as regards purchaser and vendor. 

In addition to the well known and trusty favourites in 
Seeds, the _ 

best novelties 

are included, but unproved and excessively expensive kinds 
are omitted. 

Every endeavour is made to supply seeds of 
The FINE8T QUALITY and of the BE8T VARIETIE8 at a 
MODERATE PRUE 

to attain which desirable object neither trouble nor expense 
are spared in the procuring and proving of the Seeds. 

THE GUINEA COLLECTION 

(Carriage free), for the Amateur's Garden has been much ap 
proved, and contains a most valuable aud useful assortment 
of Vegetable Seeds. 

All enquiries are gladly and promptly attended to. 


6 pints Peas 
2 pints Broad Beans 
1£ pints French Beans 
1 pkt. Beet 
1 pkt. Borecole 

1 pkt. Brussels 8prouta 

2 pkts. Broccoli 
2 pkts. Cabbage 

1 pkt. Savoy 

2 ok. Carrot 

1 pkt. Cauliflower 

1 i kt. Celery 

2 oz. Cress 

1 pkt. Endive 

1 pkt. Leek 

2 pkts. Lettuce 
4 or. Mustard 
2 oz. Onion 


1 pkt. Parsley 

1 oz. Parsnip 
3 oz. Radish 

2 oz. Spinach 
2 oz. Turnip 

1 i kt. Vegetable Marrow 
1 pkt. French Aster, finest 
imported 

1 pkt. German Stocks 
1 pkt. Phlox Drummond! i 
1 pkb. Blue Lobelia 
1 pkt. Petunia, choice 
1 pkt. Verbena 
12 latge packets hardy and 
showy Annuals, including 
Mignonette, Sweet Peas, 
Scarlet Linum, Larkspur, 
Marigold, &c. 


PER’S SUPERB HYBRIDS RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

en prizes »nd certificate* an,! contain numberlcM Seed Merchants & Nursery men, Worces ter 
.? of every colour. Seeds, in mixture of all colours, Tn-Aurrun inn • 1 , . ~ . 

4 . 6d., and 5e. per packet. lA/ ANTED.—-100 single bright-coloured Prim- 

_ __ __ - r»rv«T anf t , ’ * roees. alpine Auricula, Violets in variety, Alstrcemeria, 

PER & OOo Covent Garden, London. .purple Rocket.-H. W. COOPER, Iford, Lewes. 

, Digitized by f 


garden, London. 

Go git 


This Collection contains everything necessary to stock 
a moderate-sized garden for the whole year, and we 
believe it to be the cheapest and most comprehensive 
ever offered. Eveiy article included is of the choicest 
quality. _ 

Our SEED CATALOGUE for 1883 

Will be forwarded gratis and post free. 

GEO. COOLING & SON, 

Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, 

BATH. 


LETTS’S 

Household Magazine, 

AN IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATION. 

With Part 1 will be presented a fac-simile reproduction (suit¬ 
able for framing for the drawing room) of a beautiful 
Picture by Mulready, entitled 

“ THE FLOWER GIRL ” 

(15 inches by 10 inches). 

A specimen Part sent by post for 8d. in stamps on application 
to any Bookseller, Newsvendor, or to the Publishers, 

LETTS, SON & CO. (Limited), 

S3 8 b 34, King William 6fc., London Bridge. 

LETTS’S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 

To be published Monthly. Price Skvenpence. Part 1, 
February 26, 1883. 

THE GARDEN will give the calendar for the year for both 
flower aud vegetable cultivation, giving chapters on the cul¬ 
tivation of favourite plants both out of doors and under mo¬ 
dest extents of glass. 

|W. Early, Esq., of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, and others.] 
THE HOME FARM will furnish information concerning 
animals kept for pleasure, sport, or profit. The indoor sec¬ 
tion will treat of caged birds, cats, dogs, aud other domestic 
pets. The outdoor section will deal with poultry, rabbits, 
pigeons, dogB, pigs, bees, horses, 4c., &c., &c. 

_ [l>r. Gordon Stablem.] 

EXCURSIONS FROM HOME where wild flowers arc to 
be found, and will map out summer holidays, describe the 
relative attractions of seaside and other resorts, treat of 
Continental trips, bicycle, tricycle, and sociable rambles, give 
information as to the best and most economic arrangement 
of time and money on journeys and lodgment, &c. 

[A H. Miles, Esq.] 
MY HOUSE, AND HOW I BUILT IT, will tell the story 
of the house itself: discuss the advantages of divers locali¬ 
ties; explain the modus o)terandi of securing land, making 
contracts with architects and builders, and will give 
DESIGN8 OF COTTAGE, HOUSE AND VILLA AR¬ 
CHITECTURE, and especial care will be taken to have 
correct and clear information as to sanitary appliances. 

It is the object of the promoters of this magazine to be 

Intensely Practical and Thoroughly Useful. 

No effort wiU be spared to make it a COMPLETE ENCY 
CLOP.'EDIA of domestic requirements, combining in one 
work the information which under ordinary circumstances 
must be gathered from many books. No expense will be 
thought too much to secure this result, and if, in its accom¬ 
plishment, the domestic arrangements of our homes aro fa¬ 
cilitated, and happiness and comfort thereby promoted, they 
will feel that they have achieved an object in no way inferior 
to many that are advocated upon charitable grounds and 
supported upon the plea of philanthrophy. 

N.B - The Illustrations (without which no magazine of the 
present day is possible) will be of first-rate quality, and w'ill 
be supplemented by frequent full-page plates in high class 
chromo-lithography. 

LETTS, SON & CO. (Limited), 

33 & 34, Kins William 8t, London Bridge. 

ILLUSTEATIONS IN GAKDENINGh 

•THE Finest Blocks and Landscapes, Is. per 

A square inch; general collection, 9<l per square inch, 
with reduction of 10 per cent, on orders not less in vulue than 
£10.—THE PUBLISHER, Ottice. 37, Southampton Stieet, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

rpHE natural colour of Fern leaves can be pre- 
-L served from decay by Madame BUNDELL, 4, Garrick 
Street, Covent Garden. Particulars post free. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Hooper’s Choice Potatoes. 

SELECTED FROM OUR CATALOGUE. 

The following are recommended for trial to all growers desiring a change of sorts, which is the snrert way of mcapiwo 
DI8KA8B and sicuRina good chops. They have all been thoroughly tested, and their superior qualities proved, several 
of them having reoeived Pirst-cdaw* Certificates from the Royal Horticultural Bocibty 

HOOPER’S EARLIE8T OP ALL. Peck, 12a ; 7 lbs, 7a 

This quite new variety is expected to beat all known early kinds, both in time and quality. A trial last year produced 
36 lbs. from 1 lb. in 67 days. 

VERMONT OHAMPION. Per bushel, 31a 6d ; half-bushel, 21a; 

peck, 12a ; 7 lba, 7a 

Quite new: one of the finest seedlings by Mr. Band; an early ripening white tuber of good sire, remarkable for its beauty 
and exceedingly fine quality on the table. 

ADIRONDACK. Per bushel, 21a; peck, 7a 04 

A may-skinned round of great excellence, emanating from the Peaohblow race. It possesses all the remarkable excellences 
of that class without its Aults. Last reason it proved a most abundant crop, and one of the finest eating Potatoes ever 
put upon a table, although grown on unfavourable soil 

QDEEN OF THE VALLEY. Per bushel, 18a ; peck, 6a 

This has proved a temarkable kind, an early ripener, and an extraordinary cropper. Though very large, it is (Tee from 
coarseness. It merits special attention. 

NIL DESPERANDUM. Per bushel, 14s.; half-bushel, 8s.; peck, 5s. 

A seedling raised by the late Mr. W. Paterson. Like a red-skinned Regent; of vigorous constitution and grand quality; 


HARDEN REQUISITES. — Cocoa-nut F3 
VT Refuse, 4<L per bushel. 100 lot 36a.; truck 0«*i' 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—6s, fid. per sack. 6 ■*** | 
sacks 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat—fie. per sack, 
sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 94. per bushel IkJ 
ton, 96a. per ton : in 3 bushel bags, 44. each. Tdknr Ffe 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per buabeL Spfcac 
Moss, 8s. fid. per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, ^ 
Cork, Tobaooo Clot h, Rus sian Mats. he. Write for 
Prioe List. H. G. 8 MYTH, 17a, OoalYard, Drury lane j 
-*f Castle Street Long Acrel. _ 


Garden Requisites. |§ 

A S 8UPPLIED TO THE ROYAL GARDE) 

A the leading Gentry, and Florists of the United ILifts 
Cocoa-nut Fibie Refuse, beet quality, Is 3d. per seek: li< 
12s.; 20 for 20s.; 90 for 80s., sacks included. Track 
free on rail, 33a.; Selected Brown Flbroun Peat, h 
sack ; 6 for 22s. 64. Black Peat, te. 6d. per sack; 5 far 
Coarse Silver Sand, Is. 64. per bushel; 14s. half taari 
per ton. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf-mould, sod I 
mould, each at Is. per buabeL Prepared Compost fai 
ting, la. 44. per buabeL Sa per nek; sacks sod hv 
each. Fresh Sphagnum, 8a. fid. per sack. Macons d 
kinds. Garden Sticks and Labels, virgin Cork, BonM 
and everything necessary for the garden and concern: 
TOBACCO CLOTH, 8d. per lb.; £ lb., lfla 6PEC1AU 
oo Paper, 10<L per lbT; 28 lb., r “ 


A seedling raised by tne 1 
level-eyed ; fine flavour. 

COVENT GARDEN PERFECTION. 


Per bushel, 12a ; peck, 3s. 6d 


Sent out by us a few years ago, this excellent white kidney still nmains in many respects what Mr. 8. Hibberd once called 
it, “the finest Potato in the world." We have the true stock. 

BEAUTY OF KENT. Per bushel, 26a; peck, 7a Qd. 

A round, red-skinned, very mealy and delicious Potato; second early, and remarkable for fine flavour and high qualities 

MATCHLESS. Per bushel, 12a 64; peck, 4a 

Bound, sometimes flattish, rosy-eyed Potato, which has gained a first-class oertifl5*te, and is excellent in so many points 
that during its short history of two or three years it has attained several aliases. It is of faultless form, and in every way 

antdu*. Aljt, CARRIAGE! PAID ABOVE 30s. VALUE. 

HOOPER & C0-, Covent Garden, London, W C- 


“ SIMPLEX GLAZING.” 



Section of bar, glased. 

^ y.’VA 


NO IRON, ZINO, or PUTTY USED. 

Ho Speoial Oontraot required for its adoption. 

SUITABLE FOR ALMOST UNIVERSAL 
APPLICATION. 

N.B.—The Lead Strips, which are the special feature of this 
System, require no skilled labour to fix or repair breakages 
nor subsequent painting for maintenance. 

WBITE FOR PROSPECTUS AND TESTIMONIALS TO 

GROVER & Co., Ltd., Engineers, &c. 

(Sole Manufacturers of the Patent Lead Strips), 

BRITANNIA WORKS, WHARF RD., LONDON, N. 



J LOADSTONE, Llanelly, Carmarthenshire, 

• can execute vegetable, garden, farm seed orders at 
market prices. “ Loadstone Kitchen Garden Collection,” 
price 158. 6d„ would suit any ordinary sized garden, and be 
sure to pleaso. Trial solicited. __ _ 

C HOICE SEEDS CHEAP.—Acacia. Asters. 

Balsa oqb. Caster-oil, Convolvulus, Dinnthus, Egg plant. Ice 
plant. Lobelia. Marigold, Miraulus, Nasturitium, Sweet Peas 
(20 varieties). Petunia. Phlox, Stocks, Zinnia, Ac., Everlasting 
Flowers, ornamental Grasses, Herbs, Ac. Send for catalogue, 
price 2d. Gratis to customers. —JAMES LOOME8, F.R.H.8., 
The Nurseries, Whittlesey, ne.ar Peterborough. 

naOICE SEEDS AND PLANTS CHEAP.- 

\J JAMES LOOMES. F.R.H.S., The Nurseries, Whittle¬ 
sey, near Peterborough, will send post free his 1883 Catalogue 
of Choice Plants and Flower Seeds, prioe 2d.; gratis to 
' ‘y distribi 


SPLENDID NEW DOUBLE GERANIUMS 

s3 of 1882. — The Lord Mayor, purple-pink ; Flocon de 
Neige, white; M. Hardy, soft lilac-pink ; General Billot, ma¬ 
genta. Is. each, the four for 3*.; post free. The above are 
very fine indeed.—J. BLAKEMORE. St. George's, Welling- 
ton Salop 


customers Thousands already distributed. _ 

t UlUiCE PJaAN'IS CHEAP.— Now ready.— 
) COLEU8, all the choicest sorts, well-rooted outlines. 
FUCHSIAS, splendid collection. SALVIAS, PANSIES, 
Ac.. Ac. Send for catalogue, price 2d., gratis to customers. 
—JAMES LOOMES, F.R.H.S., The Nurseries, Whittlesey, 
near P ete rborou gh._ 

TIGHT BRAHMAS’ EGGS FOR SITTING 

Jj from splendid bird*, cock and two hens having taken 
second prizes at last Birmingham show, from which they 
were purchased. The birds have grass run of two seres 
Sittings—13, 7s. 8d.; 26, 12s. Cd„ carefully packed.-^. O. 
TERRY, Glenville Cottage, Oltou, near Birmingham. 

T EBB’S UNIVERSAL fUMIGATOR for 

greenhouses, Ac. No one wishing to cultivate plants 
successfully under glass should be without one. From 3e. 
each. Order of any see dsman or nurseryman. _ 

T I LIES OF^HE VALLEY.—Have quantity 

Jj of magnificent flowering crowns for early spring flower¬ 
ing ; price, 50 (or Is.. 100 for Is. 9d., 1000 for 10s.; every one 
warranted.—A. CANTWELL, Onaow Cottage, Horncastle. 

[4761 

HYBRID WHITE CLOVE"-*! RS. 

SINK I NS.—First-class certificate R.H.8.; blooms 3 in. 
Acroes, perfect rosettes, produced in great profusion from 
May till November iu open ground. Plants 5e. and 6s. per 
doz. Single Dahlia and tuberous Begonia seed, from excellent 
■trains, 6d. and Is. per packet, post free fur cash.— 
W. WEALE. Taplow, Bucks._ 

GERANIUMS for pot culture, named, 4s. per 
VX doz. ; bedding varieties, 3s. doz; Ivy-leaved Geraniums, 
named, 6d. each ;Fuchsi*adouble and single, named, Is. 6a. 
doz., poet free.—W.-|i ff. WHEELWRIGHT, Oldswinford, 

CjOi >gle 


HOLE US ! COLEUS of 1882!!—Rooted cuttings 

v of Carters' splendid new Coleus; the set of six for 2a. 
carefully packed, lxwt ftee. These are by far the beet set 
ever offered.-J. BLAKEMORE, St. George's, Wellington, 
Salop._[4759 

TJOTICE.—For spring and summer blooming, 
■Li —Pansies—show varieties, 2s. 4d. doz.; fancy varieties, 
3a doz.; Violas, named, Is. doz., 7s. 100; Polyanthus (gold- 
laced). 84. doz .4s 6d. ICO: double Primroses, white and 
lilac, 2s. doz.: Violets, named, la 6d. doa ; Phloxes, herbo- 
ceoua named, 2s. 6d. doa ; Pentstemons, named, 2s. 6<L 
doa; Wallflowers (Harbinger, Ac.), Snapdragons (Tom 
Thumb), 104. doa, 5a 100; Daisies, double crimson and pink, 
6d dox, 3a 100; Clove Carnations (old), 2s. 6d. doa ; Lily 
of the Valley, Campanulas, white garden Pinks, 4d. doz., 2a 
100. All the above are wonderfully strong plants, post free, 
extra for carriage.-W. A F. WHEELWRIGHT, (Florists, 
Oldswinford, Stourbridge._ 


TATANTED, GARDENER with experience of 

V v market gardening, flowers, and kitchen garden, com¬ 
petent to sell produce; wages 23a 
Apply t o Se cretary, Farm School, 


■ week and cottage.- 
hill, 8 ui re y. 


OHRUBS.—Cheap collection, 50 for 8s. 6d., 100 

k3 for 14a 6d., paid to London; 25 varieties, including 
Magnolia, 8wect Bays, Pioeas, Pinus, Cupressus, Retino- 
sporas, height 9 In. to 4 ft.; also 100 small ornamental shrubs 
and Conifers, very healthy and true to name. 7 in. to 22 in. 
high; 20 variet in, including Cedrus Deodara, Rhododendron, 
Hollies, Cupressus. Sweet Bay, Betberis japouica, Ac, for 
7s.. paid to any railway station.—S. A W. HENRY, Oak 
Far m Nursery, Chigwelt, Essex . 




HHRAP Lilies, Roses; choice Shrubs and 
Climbers — Specioeum rubrum and roseum, 7d. r ach ; 
Bpecio-um album, 9<L : Thunbcrgianum, 44; umbellatum, 
4d.; R>ses, Hybrid Perpotuals, strong flowering bushes, 
5s. 6d. doa ; Aralia Siebokli and Hydrangea Thomas Hr 
four, Is. 2d.; Deutzia gracilis, full of blnom bud, six, Is. I _ 
Forsythia viridissima. four. Is. 2d.; Wistaria, two, la 2d. 
all carriage paid.—3. A W. HENRY, Oak Farm Nursej 
Chigwell, Essex. 


TTERBEN AS, rooted cuttings,—Caraway & Co. 

v supply the above in four distinct oolours, 6a per 100, 
free by post; cash with order.— GAB A WAY A CO. 
Puydham Down, CUftpn, Bristol 


Tobaooo ! 


, 21a These art el 


«yputBUULL M n nravouvi a. w. f jiuw orwen 

London, E.C. (turning by Cow's, fishmonger, one ej 
bom Broad Street Station). 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUS 

By Chubb’s Patent Procesa as supplied to all the I 
Gardens and Principal Nurseries of Europe. Usriti i 
seasona Invaluable for Potting, Plunging. Forcug. 1 
eries, Strawberries Bedding-ont Plants, M. D«wutu 
slugs and insects July L 13 

In oonsequenoe of the great sc a rct iy oI Bote 
lormous Continental demand for our 
are oompelled from this date to advance prioe 
follows, and only orders accompanied by rente 
will reoeive attention (in rotation}. We also fcs 
Decenary to caution purchasers to beware of aps 
Imitations, and buy the genuine Refuse direct Sacks, 1 
*i: 10 mckalfla; 16 sacks, 18a ; 20 mcks,2M; 3B« 
(all sacks included): truck load, free oa ran. 
Limited quantitiee of P.M. special quality grumliir 
sacks only, 2a 6d. each (2 Prise Medals), valuable for jt 
and use in conservatory. Terms, strictly cash with s 
To obt ain the genuine article, buy direct from the iraa 
fearers, CHUBB, ROUND A OO., Fibs* Works, Wei 
Road. Mill wall London, E. 


GthtQ 


POULTRY WIRE NETTING, 

A can be obtained at exceptionally k 
FRANCIS MORTON A OO. (Lsmitedl L, Delahar 8 
Westminster. Prioe Lists on application. 


flALVANISED FITTINGS FOR WIE 

U FRUIT WALLS.—F. MORTON A CO., I ft 
Street, Westminster, 8.W., supply these, at foDowtsg j 
for cash to aooompanyorder: Tightening BaadkaeBn. i 
per doz.; Terminal Roldfaate, la 8d. per doa; Ep 
Guiding the Wires, fid. per doa ; Wire, la 104 per 1*1 
Winding Key (only one required), 4d. Bags for paeka«i 


PURE WOOD CHARCOAL for Agricnlt 

I Horticultural and Sanitasy purposes; abo fsr 
Borden, Flower Beda and Pots—Prioes on appboa 
HIRST, BROOK. A HIRST. Manufacturers. Leeds. 


J. 


C. STEVENS* HORT1CULTO 

SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY f 
ROOMS, 88, King Street, Oovent Garden, London 
bUsbedlTSO. Balm by Auction nearly every dag. Cteu 
on appUoation. or post free. 


ITINTS ON REARING AND MANi 

n MENT OF POULTRY, with DESCRIPTIVE : 
LOGUE or 36 distinct varieties fared by R L 
A CO. New edition will shortly be published. Free ce - 
of postage.—Apply at onoe to Prebendal Farm Ayksr. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S celebrated >L 

ILL Pruning Knife Bent POST FREE for 15 
Mansion House Buildings City, or Oxford Street, 
London. 

flHARCOAL prepared for gardening r-cT' 

v la bushel, 10a worth delivered free in Lea den; f, 
price for large quantities Established 1B30.—SJOTB i 
Cavendish Street. London. N. 


T IGHT BRAHMAS.—Birds hatched free 

JJ sent out from my breeding pens dnring the nst ana 
proving very successful at the leading showa 1 ^ 

added several noted prizetakers to my stock, s=»i »- 
polled to charge all new customers 7a per sitting ~1 1- 
for incubation, 90s.—WM. SYDENHAM, Water Ur- 
Birmingham 


pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, Is. j*r 

v bag included; tiuck load, 2Qa, free an rati 
Great Western Railway. Order accompanied tv r ^ 
ipt attention—J. H vAVASSFTi* 

Mill “ ' - 


dills, Uxbridge, Middlesea 


will insure 
Cocoa-nut' 

EEL*S _ GA RDYnERT FRIEFP 

BLIGHT DESTROYFJl. W INT ER 1**3 
Ac., used by gardeners of H R H. the Prince rf kd 
Nobility In preference to all other insecticides W. »«1 
Descriptive pamphlet.—KEEL A HAWES,, Bath 


POCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best qn 

v 4 bushel bag, la ; 15 baa. 14a ; 30 bora 2Sx . tste 
30a Garden requisitea—A. FOUXON, iff . St. Mm A* 


T7ERGIN CORK FOR FERNERIES 

V CONSERVATORIES. —The chemsete and set 
in London.—GEORGE LOCKYER A OO.. 13, Huk 
Bloomsbury. W O 


rpERRA 

X hamiti 


COTTA AND CONCRETE- 

IIAMITEKERBING forGARDEK BOROV? I 
TAINS. JARDINIERES, Ac.. ^ any doogrL Tr- 
VERSAL KERB is adapted to every curve, is r : 
the ORBICULAR, miles of it have fae rr i 
FLOWER POTS, BOXES. TRAYS, BASKET" s. 
buff. Photo illustrated lists with prioes arnt far : 
by PULHAM A SON, Broxbourne. N. 


IA/ ANTED, a pair of Toads.—Applv * - 

TV to the OAADKKgB, South ill, Sheptoc 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED^ 

ECTUS. ESTIMATES FREE. 


J4UOW COMBUSTION 
fTOVK FOR HEATING 
KEEN HOUSES, to. 


JOHN 0. CHRISTIE, 
Lighting, and Sanitary Engi 


neer. 

IMPROVED PATENT SLOW COMBUSTION 

-A.3ST3D OTHER BOILER8, .AISTID 

COMPLETE HOT-WATER APPARATUS; 

FOR COTTAGE OR MANSION. 




Over 14,000 have been Bold 
f lie since thia invention 
a* first patented. 


Warehouses and Ofaoes 
Show Rooms - - - - 


2 , NEW BROAD STREET, E C. 


THE ‘LOUCHBOROUCH’ BOILERS 


AND AMATEURS' GREENHOUSES. 

The cheapest, most efficient, and economical In fne 
any Boiler. 

No brick-setting ; no night stoking. Price from £2 12s. Two Su 
Medals awarded in 1882. Hundreds in use all over the conntr 

These Greenhouses, Span and Lean-to, are made In lights are 
portable, and easily put together. Having made a speciality and r 
improved them this season, we can confidently recommend them a* 
cheapest and best Houses made. 

Lean-to, 12 ft. by 8 ft., £12 15s. Span, <613 5s. Carriage pal 
any Station. 

MESSENGER & 00., 

LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


r 



J 

Eg 


) j fi 



PATENT CALORIGEN, 

FOR WARMING k VENTILATING. 


Hocking’s New Patent 

AUTOMATIC COKE 
BOILERS 

(Till maintain a uniform 


RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 

„ _(GILLINGHAM’S PATENT). 


HENRY WAINWBI! 
8 & 10, Alfred 


[QHT, Glass and Lead Merchant 
Stre e t Bo ar Lane. LKKD8 


WADE & 00*. Glass Merchants. 

lO, Cooper’s Row, Liverpool. 

Polished and Rough Plate, Sheet, Ornamental and 8taine 
Window Glass, Silvered Plates, Ac., Wholesale and for Kxpor 
Contractors for Glazing Mansions, Public Buildings, &c . 
in all parts. 

Greenhouses designed and erected. 


iall conservatories can be kept at a Lilies, resting .. 618 I Laurel hedi 

throuehout the whole 24 hours at Avaleas not bloomiug .. ’ 

heater requires no attention whatever ArMias, pottiug .. 

1 other lamp heaters throw burut and 2 eg0Q,a ' v fltom* nsis .. 

>m. This heats by radiation, and all «ees, spring feediug .. 
m the water au tomatically condensed „ eea ’ Kea8 ° Q able n otes.. 

w Bees, enlargement of 

brood nest 

Bees, artificial pollen .. 

Clematises for beddiug 
Coming week's work .. 

Cinerarias, raising 
Camellias losing tteir 

buds . 

Cinerarias drooping 
Cool house Orchids, 
temperature for 
Cool house Orchids, 
ventilation of .. 

Cool house Orchids 
Creepers for baskets .. 

Crown of Glory 
Cucumber culture 
Cucumbers, early 
Cucumbers, bottom-beat 

for. 

Cypriiedium Calceolus 
Dahlias for show 
Daffodils not opening .. 616 
Dahlias, Gloxiniir, and 
Begonias. ““ 

Do pigs pay ? .. .. 623 

Flowers and plants in the 
house .. .. 

Fruit trees, pruning 
Flowers for September. 

Fowls, Hamburgh 
Fowls, maize for.. 

Ferns . 

Flower garden 

Garden frame .. 62i 

Gladioli and other bulbs 617 
Hardy animals .. ..617 

Hardy fruit .. ..617 

Hyacinths after llowering 618 
Improving clay soil .. 625 


-- 5 . --rfes, pruning 614 

Laurustruo hedges .. 613 

620 Laurustmes in pots .. 614 
coo Law ns, Grass seeds for 818 
622 Lawns, inoculating ,. 618 

622 Lawns, renovating .. 617 

_ Lawns, turfing.. .. 618 

622 Lilies in pots .. ., 618 

62j Making a hotbed.. .. 625 

615 Maiden hair Ferns .. 618 

616 Manuring garden .. 621 

618 Melons in frames .. 613 

Marine aquarium .. 623 
Mn Mignonette, growing .. 620 

620 Mistletoe on Apple trees b !3 

Natural Seakale.. .. 620 

619 Orchids. Britifh and 

other hardy .. ..614 

619 Palms, cool house .. 625 

619 Pansies for exhibition.. 616 

613 Peas for exhibition .. 621 

621 Pelargoniums .. ..616 

623 Pelargoniums pruning .. 620 

C2L Plants and gas .. ; 621 

Plants for edgings .. 615 

621 Plants for shady position 611 

615 Pigeons for home use.. 623 
615 j Poultry feeding .. ..623 

Pricking out seedlings.. 621 
Rhododendron from seed 613 

620 Royal Fern .. ..614 

Roses on sandy soil .. 621 

e., Scabious, the purple .. 615 

013 Shall its.621 

613 Shrubs, moving .. *’ 614 

615 Suowberries .. 614 

622 Stove plants, potting 616 

622 Striking cuttings.. .. bl5 

616 Sunflowers, culture of.. 615 
51? I Tobacco, English grown 615 


tention is required. 

Every particular, with 
testimonials, given on ap¬ 
plication to 

FRANKLIN HOCKING 

A CO. (Limited), 37, 


Amateur’s Hot-water Apparatus. 
LME 81ow Combustion Boiler, pipe* 

^ fittings complete, ready for erection, from 
dependent Slow Combustion Star Boilers from 40 
cstrated Lists tree. 

CHAfi P. KINNELL & CO. 


81, Bankslde. 8.R 


B EST, Cheapest, and most 

powerful of all boilers, suitable for 
amateurs' greenhouses of all sizes 
Prices from £2 5s. upwards. 

NO BRICKWORK REQUIRED. 
Easy to manage and very economical. 
Lists and p articulars on application. 

willl/uyT J. FOX, 

Hot-water Engineer, 

12, South Place, Finsbuky, 
London, E.O. 


the IMPROVED 


RY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

CONSERVATORY BOILER from 45«. ; Ref 
Cooking Stoves, from 10s. 6d.; Excelsior Gas Batl 
The Oalda Instantaneous Water Heater, £4 r i 
SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey; Factory, 1 


MELON <fe COCUMBER FRAMES 

Catalogues, with prices, post free. 

BOULTON & PAUL. NORWICH. 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Digitized b\ 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


[Fbr 24, 1883. 


WEBBS 


All Garden 
Seeds Free by 
Post or Rail, 


5 per cent. 
Discount 
for Cash. 


VEGETABLES 



>V/- 

MBE3&5&* 


WEBBS' 

MATCHLESS BRUSSELS SPROUTS, 

6d, and Is, per pkt., Is, 6d- per oz. 


___ Post free-*. 

BEAN (Broad) Webba’ Kinver Mammoth 1 

BEAN (French) Webbs’Victoiia .. ..2 
BROCCOLI Webbs’Perfection.. .. 1 

CA8BAOE Webbs’Emperor.O 

CAULIFLOWER Webbs’ Eady Mammoth 1 
CELERY Webbs’Mammoth Red ... O 

CUCUMBER Webbs’ Perpetual Bearer 1 

LETTUCE (Cos) Webbs’Monstrous .. O 

LETTUCE (Cos) Wordsley Gem .. .. 1 

LETTUCE (Cabbage) Webb / SummerhUl .. O 

MELON Webbs’Woodfleld.1 

MELON (New) Webbs’ Piide of 8tourbiidge 2 
ONION Webbs’Banbury .. .. O 

PEA (Early) Webbs’Perfection .. 1 

PEA (2nd Early) Webbs’ Stourbridge Marrow 3 
PEA (Main Crop) Webbs’Electric Light . 2 

RADISH Webbs’ Early Frame .. O 

TURNIP Webbs’ Early Purple-top O 

TOMATO Webbs’ Early Dwarf Red 1 


d 

O pnt 
O art 
O pkt 
6 „ 
0 .. 
0 „ 

0 » 

0 „ 
O „ 
0 » 

0 „ 

0 » 

0 .. 

3 qrt 
6 pnt 
O „ 

4 oz. 
6 pkt 

O „ 


Webbs’ 21s. Box 
of Seeds 

For contents see Webbs' Select List, 
gratis. 


The Queen’s Seedsmen, 

Wordsley. Stourbridce. 

Digitized by Google 


Choice Plants for Spring. 

J H. LEY can supply as follows, in strong, 

• well-grown plant*, at very low price*, all fit to pot on at 
once, and make fine specimens early in the Gcason. 

s. d. 

100 New and beautiful Stove and Oreeahouse Plants 

in 100 distinct varieties, all true to name .. 42 0 
100 Stove and Greenhouse Ferns, 70sorts .. .. 42 0 

12 Sweet-scented Flowering Plants.6 0 

12 Crotons 12 sorts . 6s. and 12 0 

12 Dracaenas, 12 sorts. 6s. and 12 0 

12 Marantos, 12 sorts. 6s. and 12 0 

12 Jxoraa. 12 sorts .9 0 

12 Climbers 12 sorts, 8tovo or Greenhouse .. .. 6 0 

12 American FcrnB, hardy, 12 sorts.9 0 

12 British „ „ ..6 0 

12 Maiden hair Ferns. 6s. and 9 0 

12 Gardenias, 5-inch pots, set with buds .. 12s. and 18 0 

12 Stenhanotis, or•Eucharis, flowering size .. .. 18 0 

12 Orchids for winter flower.21 0 

12 Gloxinias, new sorts of 1882 .. 6s. and 12 0 

12 Mosses, 12 beautiful sorts.4 0 

12 Plants for Table Decoration, distinct.. . .. 12 0 

12 Creeping Plants for Ferneries, &c. 6 0 

12 Fiimy Ferns for glass cases .21 0 

12 Azalea mollis, for forcing, full of buds .. ..210 

12 Primula japonica and amcena.4 0 

12 Adiantum cardiochbenum, fine for cutting ,. .. 12 0 

12 „ farleyense . 6s. and 12 0 

12 Roses in pots, finest sorts.12 0 

12 Aralia Veitchi, gracillima, and others.21 0 

12 Australian Plants, distinct, for greenhouse .. .. 4 0 

12 Lady Ferns, in variety .4 0 

12 Amaryllis, Hivmanthus, and other Cape Bulbs .. 9 0 

12 Palms, 12 Borts . 6s. and 12 0 

HARDY PLANTS. 

12 Pi l;ihinium hyhridum .6 0 

12 Carnations, extra stiong.9 0 

12 Pinks, for winter forcing. 5 0 

12 Pyrethrums. 12 finest sorts .6 0 

12 Violets, 12 finest sorts ..40 

12 Ivies, gold and silver .6 0 

12 Pai sies, named sorts .4 0 

On £5 orders 10s. worth of plants may be selected by pur¬ 
chaser, and will be included uratis This ouly refers to 
plants ordered from this advertisement. Packages gratis for 
cash with order. Smaller quantities at same rates. 

JOHN H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon, 
lftfl CHOiCE~GREEN HOUSE - FERNS for 

J-Vyv/ 2ls. The greatest bargain ever offered Pteris 
argyrea, P. cristata, Cheilanthes, Gym nogram nuts, and ovei 
twenty varieties useful for decoration. Good nlautsin small 
pots. Hamper included for cash.—J. II. LEY, Royal Nur 
s ery, Croydon .__ 

1 Q Choicest-namod Gloxinias post free for 6e. 

LCi —Good aired. well ripened roots, fit to Btart at once. 
12 new varieties of this year also post free for 10 b. — JOHN 
H. LEY, Royal Nursery, Croydon. ___ 

I O Carnations and Picotees for 6*.—Large busby 
LCi plants from open ground now well rooted in 4-in. pots, 
all true to name, Bride, Red Bras, Grenadin. Souvenir do 
la Malmaison. Purity, ko. ; hamper gratis for cash.—J. II. 
LEY. Royal Nursery, Cro ydon.__ 

lo Crested Lady Ferns, 4s.--Good, welT-esta- 

-Lcl Wished plants, In 3-in. pots, are most valuable and 
beautiful in a cold conservatory or for planting in the hardy 
rockery. Immense variety of form is to be found amongst 
them. Hamper included for cash.—J. U. LEY, Royal N uroery. 

Croydon. _ 

PLANTS for WINTER FLOWER. 

-L 12 EUCHARIS AMAZOXICA, in 5 and 6-inch pots, 
enormous flowering bulbs. 21 s. 

12 8TKPHANOTI8, 3 feet long, very free flowering 
variety. 21s. 

12 CARNATIONS, showing flower-Bride, Purity, and 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, 15s. 

12 GARDENIAS, full of buds. 2's. 

12 AZALEA MOLLIS, full of buds, 21s. 

All in first-class condition, and carefully packed to travel 
any distance, gratis for cash with order. 

J. H. LEY. Royal Nursery. Croydon. 

lnnCHOICK STOVE and GREENHOUSE 

J-V/U PLANTS, 42s. A valuable collection of plants for 
amateurs. Warm or cold house. Small piauts in pots, esta¬ 
blished, to pot on at once and make a fine show quickly 
Want of room for an enormous stock com els J. H. L. to 
clear them out at a sacrifice. Well wjr.h £10 at usual prices. 
J. H. L.'s selection only, but 100 sorts sent if desired 
Packages gratis for cash with order only All clean aud 
vigorous.—J. H. LEY. Royal Nursery. Croulon 

T WELVE S ELAGIN ELLA > or LYCOFODs 

for 6s.—'Twenty four distinct species of the most lovely 
Mosses in cultivation at this low price ; good showy plants : 
full and bushy: 6 inches high. Hamper and careful packag b 
gr atis —.1, H. L>EY. Royal Nursery. Croydon. _ 

' Daniels ’ 

WHITE ELEPHANT POTATO. 



The most wonderful cropping Potato 

In the world ; price 3s per peck, 10s. 6d. per bushel, 20s. per 
cwt., £18 per ton. 200 other kinds, including many novelties 
not before offered, now ready for sending out. 

Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue 

Gratis and post free to all intending purchasers. 

DANIELS BROS^ NORWICH 


GREEN HOUSE 

BOILERS. 

BOULTON A PAUL, NORWICH. 

Catalogues and Ppicxs Free on Application. 


THtlEf 

BEST PEAS 

IN THE 

WORLD. 


CARTERS’ STRATAGEM 

Two First-Class Certificates of Merit, 
Royal Horticultural Society of England 

The best Dwarf Pea in cultivation, awarded Firtj 
Prizes at all the leading shows. 

Price In sealed bags, 2s. 6d. per p'nt. 

Price in sealed packets 6d. 


CARTERS’ TELEPHONE. 

First-Class Certificate of Merit 
Royal Horticultural Society of England 

The best tall Exhibition Pea. 

Price in sealed bags, 2s. 6d. per pint. 

Price in sealed packets, 6d. 

"pride of the market. 

First-Class Certificate of Merit, 
Royal Horticultural Society of England 

The most popular and productive Market Pea, 

Price in sealed bags 2i. 6d. per piat. 

Price in sealed packets. 6d. 

THE ABOVE SPLENDID PEAS 
HAVE BEEN AWARDED 105 FIRST 
PRIZES at the LEADING SHOWS. 

Fur her particulars gratis and port free. 


& 


'oNtDiJ> 


THE QUEEN 
8EEDSMEN, 


112 ( 
h { 


By 

Royal 


) H R H THE 


XVU)HI T ■ ■ ■ 

Command j PRINCE of WALS 


is,High Holborn, London, W.G 


The Largest Rose Gardens in Englai 

CRANSTON’S NURSERIES 

(Established 1785). 

ROSES ON OWN ROOT 

A large quantity of very fine plants of Hyh 
Perpetnals, Bourbons, Hybrid Chinas, kc. L 
of varieties, with prices, on application. 

CRANSTON’S NURSERY AND SEED 0 

(LIMITED), 

KINO'S ACRE. HEREFORD 


FERNS A SPECIAL ITS- 

Special List (August, 1882) now ready. 

THE LARGEST STOCK in the greateet nts 

i ber of varieties in the trade, suitable for stove and gri 
house cultivation, also for outdoor ferneries a^d * 
purposes. Intending purchaser* should send for above 
before buying elsewhere. Post free. 


W & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NFRBFRY. SALE, MANCHFST1 


I llustrated Collection of Annual 

POST FREE ONE SBILLING. 

CoNTAlMNG 12 packets of the very best hardy gsrd»n So 
seeds and a packet of Mignonette gratia. Ea.h of th 
packets is illustrated with a beautiful coloured chromo-Li 
graphic picture of the flower. Our customers last ■* 
expressed the greatest surprise that so faithful and pr*l 
result could be produced at so low a price, aod tnanv enk 
other collections to send away to friends. Full pr.-i 
directions with each collection, and on the back c4 i 
packet are ci ren height, colour, tin e of flowering, i; 
varieties are the best and most i>opular for the flower ysi 


Six Collections, post free, for 5s. 6d , tvrri 
for 10s. 

RYDElT&rSON, 

S-A.H.E. mancheste: 


Printed and Published by the registered Propr>e*q 
Robinson, at the Office, 37, Southampton Street, a 
Parish of St. Paul, CoventGarden, in the City of Wrusn 
Saturday, February 24,1889 
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